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PRIMATl'CXJIO.  FRANCESCO,  was  burn  at  Bologna,  in  | 
H90.  He  wu  of  a  noble  fanily,  and  hin  parents  intended 
to  lutT«  bim  broagbt  up  to  the  mercantile  profession  ;  but 
hii  BMQial  K«ntua  leading  him  to  the  arte,  he  learned  design 
mA  loloaring  from  Innawiiaio  da  loMb  tnii  BagaMavaUo^ 
ttd  having  maniftfted  cottrMidiMiy  talant  he  vmit  to 
Mantua  to  study  under  Julio  Rumano,  who  wa*  engaged  on 
Mtme  great  work*  n\  the  palace  De\  Tc  at  Mantua,  many  of 
which  Primaticcio  and  others  of  disciple*  executed  after 
hit  itwigllti  Fredenc,  duke  of  Mantua,  recommended  hini 
ia  Mtl  to  Fnneis,  king  of  France,  who  entnuted  him  with 
many  «ork&  A  cteat  jealousy  arising  between  him  and 
RoMOt  who  waa  liEewiae  in  high  favour  with  Fraoeia* 
kngaml  Prinatieaio  to  Rome  to  purebaae  antiauea.  •  com- 
■iMiaB  m  vhiell  be  was  «xtreaely  suceeaafui.  He  waa 
rrtalled  from  Rome  lo  complete  a  larxe  gallery  left  un- 
finished by  the  death  of  Ro»8o.  The  number  of  works 
vhich  be  executed  in  France  is  truly  a-stoni*hiiig,  especially 
ffi  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  where,  as»uted  by  his  pupil 
Nicolo  Abate,  ha  painted,  baaidea  other  works,  m  the  great 
lilkcy.  whieb  «m  4M  hA.kmg  md  16  iNd«^  flajr-eight 
rieiuiea.  each  H  Ihet  high  and  •  fbet  tiid«i  npuMnting 
ihe  principal  scenes  of  the  OdyMwy ;  the  roof,  which  was 
nebl}'  adome<l  with  gilding  and  stucm,  was  decorated  with 
fifteen  largo  and  sixty  small  picluies.  chictlv  suhjccts  of 
liealhen  mythology.  This  great  work  was  totally  destroyed 
in  1733.  when  the  great  gallery  was  pulled  down  to  erect 
^artmonts  for  aome  parsons  attached  to  the  court.  Francis 
IL  geve  him  the  abtaf  of  St.  Martin,  de  Troyea.  with  a  re- 
namtt  tmmvmn,  vkieh  1m  e^ier«frtiU  lii«de«»h  in 
1S7t.  PHmstieeU't  talentf  Itowererweftf  ebieflycsHed  into 

exercise  under  Henry  H.,  most  of  the  frescoes  with  which 
Fraocis  intended  to  adorn  Fontainebleau  not  being  cxe- 
fUied  till  after  hi*  death.  The  uil-paintings  of  Priiuuticcio 
ire  excessively  rare  in  Italy.  Fu»eli  mentiou  a  Concert  of 
thraa  female  Agures  in  the  Zambecoeri  lelkty  lean  en 


dMating  parfiinBanee ;  and  Dr.  Waageniiwa  that  a  pictiue 


vinthaa  paued  in  his  aheanee,  ia  tne 
Msler  that  he  bad  yet  teen. 

PRIME.  A  number  is  said  to  be  prime  when  it  i>  nut 
<ltvuible  without  remainder  by  any  les^  number  than  it»elf, 
«xeept  unity.  Thu»  I.  2.  3.  are  of  necessity  prime;  4  is  not, 
iMing  divisible  by  2 ;  6  is  prime,  and  so  are  7,  II,  13.  17.  19, 

Iiifn  liili  of  pckM  nunbeca  have  been  nuUished 
TAnna%  but  the^  aie  eeUoa  pDiieiiid  bf  the  emnen tary 

tadcnt.  As  it  IS  however  frequently  desirable  lo  know 
•httliera  number  not  exceeding  10,000  Is  prime  or  not,  we 
^Ulgive  a  table  to  that  extent,  the  manner  of  n^mg  which 
uu  follows:  — If  we  wish  to  know  whether  289 7  be  a  prime 
hoiober.  iin'ler  the  headinj^  '2  and  in  iho  column  8  we  hxjk 
f'lr  17,  which  wo  find  there:  wbanoe  the  table  shows  that 
"W  ia  a  prime  number.  Again,  by  the  same  loeans  we 
iod  that  I4i7  k  not  ryime  niunber,  the  a4iaeeat  prime 
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lUltribulion  of  the  prime  numbers  doets  not  follow 
IBJ  diWBWiniM*  Iav^  butitbeginit  to  bo  evident  from  the 
pnoadinf  tM»,  that  in  •  given  interval  the  number  of 
primes  is  ganerally  Uu,  the  higher  the  bwioniag  of  the 
interral  is  taken.  The  fbtlowuiK  table  will  set  this  in  a 
clearer  liglit :  tlie  numbers  iti  th<  Hrst  column  mean  thou- 
■anda,  and  in  the  second  coluinn  ure  found  the  numbers  of 
primaa  which  lie  in  the  intorval  spfciGcd  in  ihe  fir^t 
ooliimn.    ThuB  between  10  tbouaaud  and  20  thousand  he 


SSprimi 

No.  of 

No.  of 

BatwMO 

Prion. 

PriniM. 

0  and 

10 

.  1230 

150  and 

200  . 

4135 

lU  and 

20 

.  1033 

2iiu  and 

250  . 

4061 

SO  Mid 

30 

983 

260  and 

300  . 

3943 

30  and 

40 

.  938 

300  and 

350  . 

3989 

40  and 

50 

9S0 

350  and 

400  . 

3884 

SO  and 

60 

0t4 

400  and 

SOO  . 

7677 

60  and 

70 

878 

500  and 

6(1(1  . 

7655 

70  and 

80 

901 

600  and 

700  . 

7442 

80  an'l 

no 

876 

"DM  ami 

K(ll)  . 

7402 

90  and  100 

879 

800  and 

900  ■  . 

7331 

100  and 

ISO 

.  4M7 

000  and  1000  . 

7<S5 

In  the  first  10,000  nutnbers,  upwaidaof  12  per  cent,  are 
primea;  but  between  UOO  thousand  and  a  million,  only  7^ 
per  eanC  are  primes.  The  precedinar  enumerations  are 
takra  tnm  LMandM**  Theory  of  Nurobars.  and  were 
made  Ami  fha  lam  laMoe  of  priiaea  gtven  I17  Vega, 
Chernac  and  Burkhardt.  The  only  tbtog  known  relative 
to  the  proportioni  of  prime  numbera  to  others  is  that  if  # 
be  a  very  large  number,  the  number  of  primes  contained 
between  0  and  x  is  nearly  x-r-  (lo^  x—  1-08366).  log  t 
beinc  the  Naperean  logarithm.  This  very  curious  theort:ai 
wiadtieoveica  empirically,  that  is,  by  looking  for  a  formula 
vhiflh  ihonld  nearly  represent  the  resulta  of  tablei>.  Le- 
gandn^  in  th«  work  cited,  gave  proof  that  aneb  a  formula 
BMl  have  the  ibra  x  -$>  (A  log  x-B),  but  no  reaaon  baa 
jat  been  given  why  A  is  l,  and  B  is  1*08366.  Using  the 
common  logarithm,  wc  Qnd  that  the  number  of  primes  le!>:« 
than  X  IS  such  a  proportion  of  x  as  ■434J94j  is  of  lojj  x  — 
'470628,  nearly.  Thus  of  all  numbers  lens  than  a  million 
of  million  of  miniMMi  only  one  out  of  40  is  prime,  while 
the  nnmber  of  primes  under  the  square  of  that  number  is 
OM  out  of  80. 

It  ttua  appears  that  we  might  name  a  aueeeaaion  of 
mmbera  beginning  with  one  so  nigh,  that  a  million,  or  any 

alher  number  however  great,  of  numbers  should  pass  with- 
oot  containing  one  prime  number.  Nevertheless  there 
eannot  be  au  end  to  the  prune  nuinhers :  for  if  m>,  let  p  be 
ibe  laat  prime  number,  and  let  N  be  the  product  of  all  tbe 
 1^3.8, ......p.  Now avaqr mmbar ii either 


prime  or  diviaiUe  by  a  prima;  bat  N  + 1  ii  not  divaAla 

by  8, 3.  3,  or  since  it  leaves  a  remainder  1  in  every 
such  division.  It  is  therefore  prime,  or  there  is  a  prime 
number  N  •4*  I,  greater  than  the  greatest  prime  nuintwr  fi. 
wliicli  IS  absurd.  The  following  are  among  the  propertie» 
of  prime  tnitnlurs.  (I.)  Every  prime  number  (except  2)  is 
oddL  or  of  the  form  ix  +  1.  (2.)  Every  prime  is  of  the  form 
4x  4- 1  or  4«4-S>  OImI  a  prime  of  the  form  4x  +  1  is  always 
tbe  sum  of  two  aqnaraa,  <X)  Bvery  prime  ia  of  the  km 
6r  + 1  or  Oar  +  5.  (4.)  No  algebraieal  formula  ean  alwayi 
represent  a  prime  number;  but  some  forrouln  show  a  long 
giircession  of  primes:  thus  a*  +  x  +  41  is  prime  from  x  =  C 
tu  r  =  31),  both  inilu.-iw.  1  .'1  )  If  2x4*  1  be  a  jisinw  n.im 
bt't'.  and  N  any  number  which  it  dues  not  divide,  eitlier 
N'—  1  or  N'+  1  musi.lMs  divisible  by  2x+  1.  (6.)  If  If 
and  N  be  two  prime  numbers,  and  if  M  =  2x-^l,  M  s 
'2u+\,  then  if  x  and  y  be  both  odd  numbers,  aUhar 
^Mv-I) :  N  and(N'-U:  M  ara  both  wbola  nonben.  er 
:  N  and  (N«-(-i)  :  M  are  both  whole  number*. 
But  if  xand  y  be  not  both  odd,  then  either  (M*— 1)  :  N 
and  (N»+l)  :  M  are  both  whole  nuinliers.  or  else  (M»4-l) 
:  N  and  (N*—  I  )  :  M  are  both  whole  miralieis.  1  ins  theo- 
rem is  of  considerable  importance  m  the  ihwxy  of  numbeta, 
and  has  been  termed  tne  law  of  Koipiodty  of 
numbers. 

Two  nnmbars  ara  laid  to  ba  prinM  to  ana  anodMr, 
thejr  have  not  aiqr  aonmon  meoaofe  exeept  nnity:  aa  SO 
and  OS. 

The  prime  factors  of  a  number  are  thi>se  prime  numbers 
wliirii  divide  It.  Thus  360  being  2'  X  .'I"  X  i.  ii.s  prime 
fan.  r^  are  2,  :i.  6.  of  which  the  first  enters  thn-e  limes, 
the  second  twice,  and  the  third  once.  If  A,  B,  C,  ...  be  tbe 
prime  factors  of  a  number,  and  a.  6,  c, ...  the  number  ef 
limes  whkb  tbav  oararaUy  enter,  the  nambor  ia  A«x  BkX 
Oyt .,«..,  and  iha  nnmber  of  diviwm  wbiek  it  admlM  af 


(unity  and  itaelf  inelttded)  ia  (a+ 1 )  X      1 )  x  (e+ 1 )  x 
Call  ibia  nambar  N;  then  the  number  of  numbera  laaa 
than  N«  and  prima  to  N,  i« 

a        b        e  ^ 
PRIME  AND  ULTIMATB  RATIOS.  [JBUtma, 

PSIMS  AND  U&TtHATn:  DtHWUHTUL  C*IC0Ur8.] 

ntlMBnhOk  a  game  at  earda.  so  called  from  a  ^tonlion 

in  the  game.    He  who  holds  the  prime  (primero),  that  i«. 
a  sequence  of  the  best  card*  and  a  pnod  irump,  is  sure  lo  be 
successful  over  his  adremaries;  hciici-  it,s  iKnomination 
Primero,  Prime,  and  Primatntta  were  one  and  the  same 
game. 

Primero  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  gaiaea  at 
cards  played  in  England,  and  continued  to  be  the  moot 
Ibihienabla  ganm  tbroaghout  tbe  reigna  of  Henry  Vlll, 
Sdward  VI.,  Mary,  Elinbeih,  and  Jamea.   In  the  earl  of 

Northumberland's  letters  relating;  to  tlio  powdei  plot,  wp 
find  that  Jo^celine  Percy  was  playing  at  pniiu  ri)  mi  8iin«^'iy, 
when  his  uncle,  the  conspirator,  culled  on  him  iii  E-»ex- 
bouse.  in  tbe  Svdney  Papers  (here  is  an  account  of  a 
tpianal  batwasn  Lord  Southampton,  tha  patran  of  Sbak> 
spere,  and  one  Ambroae  WiUougbbf*  on  aeoonnt  of  the 
former  persisting  to  play  at  primafwwitb  Sir  Waltor Raleigh 
and  another,  in  the  Prmenea  Chamber,  aAer  tha  queen  Ml 
retired  to  rest. 

Shakspcre  speaks  of  Henry  VIII.  playing  at  prftMn 
wiih  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

One  of  the  dialogues  at  the  end  of  Minshcw's  Spanish 
Dictionary  illustratea  the  method  of  playing  this  game; 
many  ot  the  terras  of  which  are  aUo  detailed  in  one  of  Sv 
John  Harin|{ton'0  enigranu,  in  whioh  ha  deaorthoa  'Uw 
Story  of  Mareuafa  Lifoat  Primera.* 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  game  is  of  Spanish  or  Italian 
origin.  Dames  Baminjlon  and  .Mr.  Bowie  (Arrh^olagia, 
vol.  Ml!.,  133-151)  were  of  opiim  11  that  it  is  of  Spjiii^h 
origin  i  but  Bemi's  Capitoto  del  Gtoco  delta  /VtuMira 
allbrds  proof  that  it  was  at  least  commonly  played  in  talj 
at  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  sutteenth  oentmy. 

(Nares  a  Ohuan/ ;  Singer'a  igmaargHit  (fnfo  Ike  ASMm 
qfPkmnt  Cardt,  4to..  Lend.,  1810,  pu  844-250.) 

PRrMNOA,  a  subdivision  of  the  LInnman  genus  (Jor- 
gonia. 

PRIMOGENITURE  mav  be  .lefiucd  to  be  that  rule  of 
law  by  which  a  iiilc  ot  rh^uitv  m  r.(:iti'  111  hind  conies  to 
a  person  in  respect  of  his  being  an  eldest  male.  If  a 
diss  Miaad  of  real  aetata,  of  whioh  ha  had  the 
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in  eldett  ton  uuieB  tne  MUte,  noc  as 

by  the  law  of  primojjcniture,  but  he 
U'biunai^'d  1)V  the  deed  of  settlement.  ' 


j>,  wilnout  having  made  any  distposition  of  it  by  his 
lut will, Ib^'  whiile  descends  to  the  heir  at  law  or  eustoniury 
heir;  and  the  beirat  1»«  isiueh  by  virtue  of  being  the 
eVkst  inal«  penoB  of  thoM  «iio«n  in  HM  nam  d«gi-ee  of 
kindnd  to  tMjwtMNi  dTii^or  the  nptsMnwive  of  mdk 
dlMtuite.  [Dwwemn.j  This  n  m  «aM  in  irtilcb  |»rinM»- 
gnriture  operate^.  A  common  example  of  primogeniture  is 
wheies  father  dies  absolutely  entitled  to  r«al  estate,  and 
without  disposing  ot  u  by  will,  in  which  case  his  eldest  son 
lakM  it  all.  If  land  is  sculeil  or  entailed  on  a  man  and  his 
mIs  jMiabtlieelde<;t  n  takes  the  land  by  Into  titles,  first 
u  bsiof  •  maKand  next  as  bsing  the  eldest  ion.  The  law 
«f  priBOgenitiire  then  only  appliM  in  the  ease  of  land  when 
lbs  owner  dies  without  having  madeMijdiapoBilion  of  it  by 
win,  or  where  the  land  is  settled  on  a  nan  and  his  male 
issue.  It  does  not  apply  when  the  interest  in  land  is  a 
chattel  interest,  or  a  term  of  years,  whatever  may  be  it«  du- 
ti'.ioa. 

At  preicnt,  those  who  are  the  absolute  owners  of  lurge 
l  i  dt^  i  t'Miites  seldom  die  without  making  a  disposition  of 
(hem  by  wilt   In  the  case  of  lands  which  are  settled,  the 

EcrMD  in  possession  is  generally  tenant  fcr  lifb.  and  the  tn- 
eritance  is  entailed  on  the  eldest  son.  Wlien  the  eldest 
son  is  about  to  marry,  it  is  usual  for  the  (hther  and  son  to 
take  the  usual  legal  steps  ( which  thi!y  can  do  as  soon  as  the 
son  is  of  age)  to  unsettle  the  estate  and  obtain  the  absolute 
uwnenbip.  They  then  resettle  the  estate,  raakmsj  ihc 
father  tenant  for  life  as  beforaf  the  son,  who  was  before 
tenant  in  taO.  is  also  made  only  a  tenant  for  life ;  and  the 
iiihMilneaiiMCtled.wbaforak  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  iu> 
tndad  aarriage.  Smh  eldest  son  takes  the  eatate,  not  as 

Mli  and  therefore  not 
takes  it  as  tite  person  desig 

When  a  man  happi.-ns  to  be  tenant  in  tail,  he  usually 
iskei  tbc  legal  steps  necessary  ( which  he  can  do  as  soon  as 
be  is  of  sj^e)  to  acquire  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  pro- 
perty, which  he  then  nneraUy  settles ignin  by  deed  or  will, 
«r  di^Mses  of  disoluteiy. 

It  is  usual  in  England  to  settle  all  large  estates,  and  the 
object  of  the  settlement  is  to  keep  the  estates  together,  and 
to  perpetuate  tiu  m  ;n  one  fanul)  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
thi(  power  of  settlement.  A  man  cannot,  either  by  deed  or 
*ill.  lettle  bis  land,  so  as  to  prevent  the  absolute  ownership 
•f  it  from  being  obtained,  for  a  longer  period  than  a  life  or 
fwof  persons  in  existenee  at  the  tine  vhen  the  aattle- 
Mnt  laltas  effect,  and  tmmty-one  yean  mora. 

Unds  in  Gatkuund  and  BoftoottB  BmuM  art  an 
aeiptiaii  to  the  oanefal  rale  of  tew  ti  to  ttm  dooeent  of 

The  law  of  primogeniture  then  only  operates  in  the  ca«es 
already  explained ;  and  the  system  of  settlements  by  which 
property  is  kept  together  in  large  masses  is  quite  distinct 
i>  principk  from  the  law  of  primogeniture.  It  is  not  the 
Nnltof  a  law  which  flminrs  primogeniture,  hut  it  is  the 
twult  of  the  legal  power  which  an  owner  of  tend  has  over  it, 
snd  of  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  various  reasons  which 
bare  laid  the  foundation  of  this  babit,  and  which  perpetuate 
it,  arc  foreign  to  the  consideration  of  primogeniture  as  a 
rule  uf  law. 

In  Virginia,  after  the  Revolution,  an  act  was  passed  fur 
noTerttoK  estotee  tail  into  fee  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
iIm  law  of  primogeniture  was  abolished.  These  tewa  have 
IB  ht  been  in  aeeordanea  with  or  have  acted  on  public 

OVinion,  that  a  parent  by  bis  will  now  (generally  makes  the 
■SOS  disposition  of  his  property  as  the  law  makes  in  case  he 
"lies  intestate.    ;  Tucker's  Life  of  Jfferton.  i.  90,  &c.) 

I  Rnnarks  nr.  PrimoseTuture  and  EntaiU,  Hayes.  Jntro- 
duclirm  to  Citnvryan  -inif.) 

PRIHULA'CEiE  are  monopetalous  Exogenous  plants, 
pteoliariy  distinguished  by  the  stamens  being  opposite  to 
ttekhesof  tbn  oondte,  and  a  wperior  oapsole  with  a  free 
sntnl  pheenta.  In  moat  raapeets  they  correspond  indeed 

Vilb  the  Myrsinnceona  OfdHt  bnt  the  latter  are  known  by 
Iheir  being  trees  or  shrubs  with  an  iiidLhisconl  fleshy  fruit. 
Tbe  Primulaceoiis  urder  consists  of  herbuctviu^  plants  in- 
tubiting  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  in  moist  situa- 
i>(»ns,  ittch  as  meadows,  morasses,  and  alpine  stations,  or  in 
^  damp  poita  of  woods,  whieh  they  adorn  with  their 
fcJilowtia.  ThePrimutetAnagania,  Soldanella.  Cyclamen, 
md  i^imadiia,  of  various  species  and  under  many  forms, 
■n  1m  gayest  of  the  genera,  some  of  whose  species  are 
f<)und  in  almost  all  ^-ardens.  The  cowslip  it  dightlvnar' 
t<>Uc.  but  the  order  i»  of  no  known  utility. 


PRIMtJM  MOBILE,  the  name  given  in  the  old  astro- 
nomy to  the  inia>;inary  sphere  by  the  motion  of  which 
diurnal  motion  was  given  to  the  heavens.  [Ptolkmaic 
Systkm] 

PRINCE  is  the  Latin  word  prineept,  which  was  origi- 
nally used  to  denote  the  person  who  was  entitled  princepa 
sonatus  in  rhe  Roman  8taM.  He  aaeaa  to  have  been  origi- 
nally the  eintot  of  (he  city,  and  his  olBee  wis  one  of  impor- 
tance. Subsequently  it  became  a  title  of  dignity,  and  the 
princeps  was  named  by  the  censors.  (Liv..  xxvii.  2  )  In 
the  senate  he  gave  his  opinion  fiist  afiei  the  mai^istratus. 
Augustus  and  his  successors  adopted  the  title  of  pnnceps,  a^a 
name  that  oarried  no  odium  with  it :  and  this  became  hence- 
forward the  characteristic  title  of  the  mo-ster  of  the  Roman 
world.  Accordin|^y  the  constitations  of  the  emperors  are 
ealled  prindpam  (Gains,  i.  S),  or  prinripales.  The  word  prift> 
feps  is  Ibrmed  similariy  to  aneeps,  municeps,  Sfcc,  aivA  een> 
tains  the  same  element  as  *  primus.*  In  the  course  of  time 
the  word  prim  e,  w  hich  is  derived  from  princeps.  has  come  to 
be  aiijilied  i  j  persons  having  personal  preemineiue,  and 
especially  to  certain  .sovereigns  of  smaller  states  pos.se&sing 
either  perfect  independence  of  all  others  or  enjoying  undiT  , 
some  superior  high  politieal  rights.  Of  the  first  kind  wave 
the  old  sovereigns  of  Wates,  wlw,  under  the  name  of  prines^ 
enjoyed  the  same  right  and  power  whidi  belong  to  kings ; 
and  of  tho  second,  the  heads  of  certain  states  of  Germany 
comprehended  in  the  trreat  Germanic  confederation.  But 
the  word  seems  not  to  have  at<|iiired  .so  delinite  a  sense  as 
that  which  belongs  to  kin^.  duke,  marquis,  earl,  and  some 
others  of  the  class ;  but  rather  to  denote  persons  of  emi- 
nent rank  in  certain  states,  as  in  Pniasia,  Russia.  Italy,  fend 
other  continenlal  states,  when  no  feovnreignty,  propsrij  so 
ealled.  eomes  ateng  with  it,  or  persons  who  are  jnnias*  mom 
hers  of  sovereign  houses,  as  Prince  Leopold,  Prince  Albert, 
both  younger  members  uf  one  branch  of  the  sovereign  house 
of  Saxc. 

In  England  it  bos  sometimes  been  the  practice  of  the 
heralds  to  speak  of  a  duke  as  the  high  and  mighty  prince; 
but  the  word  seems  rather  to  be  restricted  amona  us  in  ito 
application  to  penons  who  are  of  the  blood-royal,  that  is, 
ason«  grandsoOi  or  nephew  of  a  king ;  and  it  would  probablv 
be  extended  to  the  remote  male  posterity,  though  no  such 
case  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  cctituries; 
and  III  Its  application  it  is  merely  a  term  of  Cfimnion  parlance, 
not  beint;  conferred,  like  the  title  ^lf  duke,  in  any  formal 
manner:  and  even  the  tneceileine  which  is  giwn  to  blood- 
royal  has  respect  to  birth,  and  not  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
word  as  a  titio  of  honour.  The  king's  eldest  son  is  hswawr 
made  Prince  of  Wales  by  a  special  act  of  enttion. 

PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND,  a  BriUsh  Uland  on 
the  coast  of  North  America,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is 
situated  between  45°  j«'  and  AT"  7'  N.  lat.  and  between 
62"  and  64"  27'  W.  long    It  extends  ftom  east  to  west  in  a 
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•Oionwbiit  curved  line  1 3d  luiJliM  in  leiigih  The  widlb  varies 
b«t««M}  34  mUei  and  9ii»  mil*.  Tb«  »ur&ee  it  calculated 
to  ooniprebaad  an  wm  «f  9157  tqaats  milM.  or  l,3iiO,48U 
•ervs :  it  18  about  45  aqutre  m0e«  lamr  tbui  Um  North 
Rid  ing  of  Yockf  hire.  It  i«  separated  nom  Nora  Scotia  and 
New  Brunawick  1  v  N  /il  umin  iland  Strait,  which  in  the 
fifti  rowest  part  is  iiafilly  uiurt  tiiat)  ten  miles  wide, 

Thi  roant  is  »o  inier»ecle<l  by  bays  andcu  i  Vi,  there 
is  hsrdlj  a  place  which  ia  more  than  eij^ht  miles  frum  the 
dMNb  Ifeew  bajra  and  inlets  form  good  harbours,  and  tbt' 
larger  ones  contain  several  facaafihea  which  hava  (ood  an- 
chorage. Only  at  the  erealartt  •xtreiaitjr,  between  North 
Cape  and  West  Cape,  and  sgain  along  tlM  northern  coast 
towards  the  eastern  extremity,  between  Si.  Peter's  Bay  and 
East  Cape,  there  it  nu  harbour.  The  most  remarkable  of 
thesM*  bay*  it  Hillsboni  Bay.  which  enters  the  island  from 
the  soulh  with  abroad  opening,  but  afterwards  becomes  tio 
narrow  ihuc  it  appears  like  a  river,  and  is  accordingly  allied 
Hillsboro  Kiver :  the  tide  ascends  nearly  to  iti  extremity, 
SO  mtiea  abof*  Cbarlott*  Town.  Itetiier  waat  ara  Halifax 
Bay  and  Riehnond  Bay,of  wfaiehdw  Ibmarintmeeia  the 
country  from  the  south  and  the  latter  from  the  north,  so  as 
to  leave  between  them  only  an  wthmu*  ouu  mile  wide. 
Rirlmund  Bay  s)rf'i<  lie-,  (en  miles  from  its  enlruiiLij  ■.nlaii'L 
and  u  nine  miles  wide,  but  the  entrance  is  con trac ted  by  a 
lent;  narrow  ikland  lying  across  it 

The  surface  of  the  i&and  consists  of  gentle  aaoentt  and 
dMemta.  Tbert)  ia  no  plain  of  any  extent,  and  tlie  eni- 
neoces  do  not  daiarte  tM  oania  of  hdla,  with  Iho  «ue|ilion 
perhaps  of  a  series  of  heights  which  inierwet  tbe  island 
nearly  in  ihr.  niiiidle,  runnini;  from  Disable  Bay  on  the 
Nouibern  kliuis-i,  to  Grenville  Bay  on  the  north.  The  ikul, 
though  nowhere  very  fertile,  is  in  general  productive.  TJieri' 
are  a  few  swamps,  mme  of  which  are  dry  and  covered  with 
sbrubi  and  mosa ;  others  are  wet,  and  produce  dwarf  alder, 
long  grass,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs.  There  are  also  barren 
tracts  which,  produce  nothing  except  dry  mow  or  shrubs. 
9ut  Um  iWUiBaaad  bamna  mm  only  »  amill  |»DporiioB  19 
the  whole  suriaee  of  the  island. 

The  climate  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  is  favourably  dis- 
tkuguiithed  from  thut  of  all  the  surrounding  countries  by 
beiiij;  exempted  fiura  fog^  and  being  much  le»s  subject  to 
cold.  A  miaiy  fo;;  ap()ear»  sumeittiies  on  a  Kummer  or 
autumnal  luorning,  but  it  is  aoon  dispersed.  Tho  winter  is 
two  nonthi  shorter  than  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Now  Bt:uns- 
wkkt  and  the  frost  mueh  laea  intanaej  anew  Iwwover  falls 
W  eonsidarabla  avantit^.  For  three  or  four  mouths  the 
country  is  oorerea  with  it.  In  April  spring  begins,  but  the 
heal  increases  rapidly,  and  summer  may  be  considered  as 
bu^iuuing  in  May.  lu  Juue.  July,  and  Au(;ust  the  heat  is 
eace«sive.  tiie  thertnameter  commonly  ruing  to  bit'  or  uu", 
and  during  this  period  thuuder-storms  are  Irc^jueoU  From 
September  to  November  tbo  soaseo  ia  plaaauU  ud  in 
(Weanber  the  frtpai  aala  in. 

With  tho  exoeption  of  tho  awampi  and  barrens,  the  island 
was  furmerly  entirely  overgrown  with  high  furest-troes. 
especially  pine,  tbe  timber  of  which  has  been  bo  largely  e.\- 
ported  to  England,  that  atpreiient  ther<  -  i  i  :r.i<i  t  than  i.s 
Inquired  by  the  inhabitants  for  house  and  itlup  buiUlutg  and 
other  purposes.  The  other  trees  are  spruce-fir.  hemlock, 
beech,  birrb,  maple,  poplar,  and  white  cedar  in  abundance; 
oak,  elm,  ai>h.  and  larch  are  not  plentiful,  and  the  quality 
«f  the  fiat  ia  vonr  iofiniar.  At  ptaaoni  about  one  half  of 
tbo  nillivablo  atnneo  of  iho  jslaod  is  itni  wooded. 

Soil  and  climate  unite  to  makr  itm  inland  an  a^Ticultural 
OOUntr)'.  All  kinds  of  grain  and  \<.j^'elable^  raised  in  Eng- 
land grow  very  well.  Wheat, barley,  and  oau  are  exten- 
sively grown ;  and  some  winter-rje  and  buckwheat  Beans 
and  pea!i  are  aitw)  raised.  All  tbe  culinary  vegetables  com- 
mon in  England  atuin  perfection.  Indian-oorn  does  not 
aucceed  well.  Flax  is  raised  only  for  home  consumption, 
and  ia  ofaxoaUent  quality ;  hemp  does  not  Ihrivo  welt.  The 
fhiits  are  cherries,  plums,  damsons,  and  Mack,  red,  and 
niritc  currai'.t>.  Apples  and  paaiarequin grant otiantion, 

and  are  of  inferior  quality. 

The  h  r' fs  ■.mail  but  haily  The  black  rattle  are  of 
a  smaller  !>ue  than  lu  England.  Sheep  and  swine  are  plen- 
tiful,  and  the  breed  of  the  farmer  bas  lately  been  much 
igapniTed.  Tbe  wild  animals  are  bears,  loup-cervters.  foxes 
otltfi*  martens,  musquashes,  minks,  squineU,  musk- 
.uts.  and  wwaata.  The  Deai%  which  fonnady  daitroyed 
a  great  mMibaf  oraattla,8bcaiH  and  ban,ba«a  boon  nearly 
oxicrminated.  Otlef«,ntart«n«i,  and  fnvA<iaii|  which  tundv 


valuable  furs,  have  beoome  searM.  Seal.<i  are  found  in  tb« 
bays  and  along  the  shores  in  summer  and  autumn ;  and  io 
summer  immense  numbers  sometimes  comedown  on  tbeko 
from  tbe  northward.  AmonK  the  birds,  tbe  partridges  are 
distinguisbed  by  their  size,  and  wild  pigeons  are  numerous, 
but  only  lijjjK  ur  ill  suuuuer.  "^Vl!d  jjeebC  make  a.  slay  of 
about  i>ix  wticka  in  spring,  and  about  ajj  long  in  autumn. 
Fi&h  as  well  us  sthell-fish  are  plentiful,  and  the  oysters  are 
considered  the  finest  in  America.  Many  cargoes  are  annually 
!ient  to  Qnciboe  and  Halifax. 

No  minerals  have  been  fouitd  on  the  island  except  f«d 
and  white  clay,  fit  for  bricks  and  pottery. 

The  isUnd  is  divided  into  three  counties.  King's  County. 
Queen's  County,  and  Prince's  County.  Queen's  County 
occupies  the  central  dibtricts.  King's  County  the  cast,  atul 
Prince  8  County  eoinprehends  the  west,  QueenV  County 
contain!.  771  square  miles,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  Notting- 
hamshire;  King's  County  euntains  Cjo'.'.quare  milc^aad  is 
not  ao  lai|o  as  Woreaitanhiio;  Prmce'b  Cuunir  baa  736 
aqnaie  miles,  or  almost  w  many  aiOxiiwdabire.  Tbo  popv* 
lation  cbietly  consiala  of  Scotch  emigrants  and  ttuir  do* 
srendants,  some  families  of  English  extraction,  and  a  few 
I  .Acadians,  or  Americans  of  French  origin.  Formerly  there 
I  Uric  ^cveral  families  of  Micmac  Indians,  but  it  appears  that 
iliey  have  all  emiirraled  to  Ch&leUi'»  Bay.  In  17bislhe  num- 
ber of  familie.-4  did  not  exceed  160.  According  to  llie  cen»u\ 
taken  in  la27,  the  population  consisted  of  about  36,00u, 
and  as  the  number  of  settlements  was  then  rapUlly  iii- 
enaaini;,  fioucheua  aaiimaied  the  popnlatiiin*  in  1838,  at 
so.oao. 

The  settlements  are  dispersed  al!  i  \  T  t!i.  ;  Ian  '  The 
cousti  are  more  dent-ely  settled  tlun)  iUe  laii-rior,  with  lijc 
exception  of  the  wesicn,  i  ;  1  lu  eii  North  Cape  and 
East  Cape,  which  is  almost  entirely  in  its  natural  state,  and 
is  overgrown  with  furesu.  Tlic  northern  coast  bas  a  greater 
numbtf  of  settlements  than  the  southern.  CharlolteTown, 
the  capital  and  seal  of  government,  is  situated  in  Quoaa'a 
County,  on  the  north  aide  of  HilUboru  River,  near  its  eon- 
Ibieneo  with  the  rivers  Elliot  and  York.  The  harbour  is 
considered  one  of  tho  hcst  in  tlie  Culf  of  St.  Lawrence.  At 
the  entrance  it  u  little  inure  than  half  a  mile  wide,  but 
within  It  enlarges  and  forms,  a  safe  and  .spacious  basin,  which 
branches  off*  into  tluee  beautiful  and  navigable  rivers.  The 
town  standii  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  and  is  regularly 
built  with  broad  streets  tntersecling  each  other  at  tight 
angles.  There  is  a  eourl-houKe.  an  Episcopal  cbaieb,  % 
Scotch  church,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  ana  a  Melhodis« 
chapel.  In  1630  it  contained  about  350  dwelling-houte* 
and  :Uui)  inhabitant^.  In  three  or  four  places  on  theeaatem 
and  northern  coast  timber  is  shipped  for  England. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  m  this  island,  and  acoiuider 
able  number  of  vessels,  from  one  hundred  to  six  hundred 
tons,  are  built  for  the  British  market:  but  the  princip.i. 
trade  of  tbo  island  consif  la  in  supplying  Newlbundlaod  with 
achoonen  for  the  seal  and  cod  fisheries,  with  black  cattle, 
sheep,  bogs, poultry,  oath,  potatoes,  tun  iji  .  Sit-. ;  the  returns 
are  chiefly  made  m  money  or  Went  liuua  produce,  Wheat 
and  other  grain  are  sent  io  Mnamuhi  and  o\lier  si>tilemeiils 
OH  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  where  the  popula- 
tion are  chiefly  engaged  in  preparing  timber  for  the  market. 
Tbe  same  articles  are  sent  to  Halifax.  Beef,  pork,  sheep, 
hams,  cheese,  oats,  potatoes,  flour,  and  fish  are  occasioually 
expuried  to  Bennuda.  Tbou^  the  beat  lltbing-banka 
within  tbe  Galf  of  St.  Lawrehea  Uo  in  tbo  immediate  vici 
nity  of  til  -  Ti  rt  Iiern  shores  of  tfaia  idao^  ^Aiiij  it  not  ear- 
ried  on  to  ■any  ^real  extent. 

prince  Edward's  Island  was  diM  overed  by  Cabot  in  1497, 
on  St.  John's  dav,  and  hence  it  obtained  the  name  of  St. 
John's  Island,  wnieb  itprosorved  op  to  1799,  when  it  was 
changed  into  its  present  name  in  honour  of  tbo  late  duke  o( 
Kent.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  ttw  Frenoh  after  the 
settlemoot  of  Cftnada,  but  no  permanent  ettablisibniem 
seems  to  have  been 'formed  in  it  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
( 1  ri.T),  when  some  familie*  from  Cape  Bieton  seliled  there, 
la  17iB  it  was  taken  by  trie  Knglisli,  who  retained  pui»&cv 
siou  of  it  at  the  peace  of  Pan*  1 1 70.1).  In  1 77t>  a  separate 
constitution  was  granted  lu  it,  and  tlie  first  House  of  As- 
sembly met  in  1773. 

Prince  Edward's  Island  is  iu  the  diocese  of  Nova  Seotia. 
There  are  IW9  ecbbok  supported  by  the  government  in 
Cliarloue  Town;  and  there  are  also  Mbools  fur  ch  tiif-K 
lary  inalniGtion  in  most  ^f  tbe  ■etilemcnis.  The  (;ovirn- 
ment  is  conducted  by  a  lieuienant-goneraar  and  u  counci , 
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•Lich  ul!«o  aou  ui  a  lc(^».ative  capwity :  and  there  i»  a. 
tioxae  q{  Aweoably,  vluch  oontirti  of  eighteen  memben. 
Tlw  SqflMii  1ft*  ia  adianiiitMMl  •  duafjiMtic^  tad 
dwrtart  Attrieteoant  Ibr  ifea  Moovwy    mmI  dato. 

(IbeOregnr's  £n7r<A  ^moHea,*  BoodMtto'k  BHUih 
Domimioat  tn  North  Ammiea,) 

PRINCE  WILLI  AM'S  SOUND  ii  »  wide  bay  on  the 
Dorth  west  coast  of  North  Amurtcm,  extending,  with  leTeral 
b  Tin  cries,  between  60*  and  « I*  N.lat.  and  between  146**  and 
148°  iO'  W.  long.  It  ia  called  to  Uw  Ruanana  Ti^ngath- 
kaia.  It  ooena  to  the  south,  and  ihis  CDtranee  eootains  two 
hna  MMid%  of  whi«b  the  eastern  ia  catled  Ro«e  Island, 
and  tliawaaMra  Montague  Island.  In  both  islands  there 
<re  irood  harbours,  in  l  iLt>  l.irgest  vessels  may  enter  the 
bay  on  both  aides  ol  Monu^ue  island.  Rose  I.sland  con- 
teini  Port  Etches,  where  ihe  Russians  have  a  factory,  and 
a  wooden  ibrt»  called  Fort  Constantine.  The  inlands  are 
ndtyand  mowitainoas.  but  the  mountams  do  not  rise  so 
M  «il  the  ooutiiwnt.  The  country  abounda  in  pine- 
tiMb  aaB*  «f  vlikih  an  Tery  large ;  than  ia  also  a  great 
qWltilj  of  alder  and  h&zel  trees.  Wild  berries,  as  straw- 
Wines,  raspberries,  and  aldcrWrries,  arc  plentiful.  Sea- 
otten  and  foxes  are  still  frequently  met  wiih,  and  other 
(ur-bearm^  animalg  are  abunnant  in  the  farebU.  The  na- 
tives, who  arc  few  in  number,  and  called  OtJgaliakhmnte«, 
live  mostly  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  They  are  short 
in  suture,  and  seem  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Esquimaux 
aad  the  othar  Isdjana.  (FonlookV  Kowttv  JloMMf  lAf 
Worili  ^ 

PRINCE  OP  WALES'S  ISLAND.   [Pknavc  ] 

PRINCE'S  METAU  or  Prince  Rupert  i  MtUai,  ati  alloy 
of  copper  and  ziiu-,  which  contains  more  copper  than  brass 
does,  and  isprepai^U  by  adding  this  metal  to  the  aUov. 

PRINCIPAL,  the  natne  of  a  atop  or  ruw  uf  inetw  pipes 
in  an  organ,  tuned  an  oetare  higher  than  the  diapaaaOt  ao 
ool4te  lower  tfmi  tba  flfteenth,  and  Mning  tolileadtlie 
tm,u  well  as  to  augaent  the  vo|iiiBi»«f  aoumL  ' 

PRINCIPAL.  [AoiNT.l 

PRINCIPATO  CITRA.  [Salkrno.  Province.] 
PRINCIPATO  ULTRA. called  also  '  Provmciadi  Avel- 
brio,'  IS  a  pnivince  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  bounded  on 
tlM!  Qorth  by  the  provinces  of  Sanmo  and  Capitanata,  from 
which  it  is  divideu  by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines* on 
AcMst  hj  Camtanata,  on-the  aoutb  bv  BasilicatA and tbe 
pmiaee-of  Suamoi,  and  on  fhe^st  by  ^*'>''>  I^*"*^- 
Tbe  profinoe  of  Prindpato  Ultra  lies  almost  entirety  in  the 
Apennines,  and  between  the  « extern  lower  ridge  of  thos.o 
mountain*,  im  hiiLnK  Monte  Taburno,  Ti fata,  and  MumIi 
forte,  which  divides  the  basin  of  the  river  Calore,  an  affluent 
uf  tlie  Volturno,  from  the  plains  of  Campania,  and  the  cen- 
tnl  ridge,  which  forms  tbe  watershed  between  the  streams 
Alt  fair  into  tbe  Mediterranean  and  into  the  Adriatic.  The 
Ca\ott  and  ila  nfluoMa  tbe  TamaM  and  Sabbato  are  tlte 

Efincipal  inwa  of  tbe  prorinee.  A  small  part  of  Principa  i  o 
'lira  however  (  xt( m  Is  rAon'^  tHo  eastern  slop*^  of  the  cen- 
tral ridge,  wheru  iht;  nvtr  Oi  into  (.Aufldiis)  has  its  source 
■  tbs  neighliou riiood  of  Conz;i  L,:id  Nu8ca. 

Owing  to  the  local  situation  of  the  province  and  its  eleva- 
tion above  tbe  sea,  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower 
npoQ  the  vhole  than  tbat  of  tbe  plain*  of  Oaanpania, 
ahhottgfa  in  aoao  of  tin  vtfie^Fi  tbe  aiuniner  beats  am  oeea- 
■iwal^  iWfy  gnal.  Some  jdaeea  in  the  valley  of  the  Calore 
art  ittbjeet  to  the  malaria  in  eonsequence  of  stagnant 
water?  Tne  (  juutrv  produces  corn,  fruits  in  abundance. 
»ilk.  souie  wiiiii,  J  has  excellent  pasture  f^.:  tattle.  By  the 
bst  eaosus  the  population  of  ihe  whole  province  was  390,000, 
•sdosivs  of  Beneveoto  and  its  territory,  which  be.ongs  to 
the  pope,  although  geographically  indnded  witbm  the 
l>«>uDdtries  of  Piineipato  Ultra.  [BxmnrBmo.]  The  area  is 
reckoned  at  I960  sqwn*  miha.;  cNoigebnor;  Serrtstori.) 
^eydnetpal  towns  of  tbe  province  are,  Avellino,  Ariano, 
■WtotaiLnio  with  eooo  inhabitants,  Montefusco,  with 
and  Sant' Angtlu  ilt;i  Luinbi.trj:,  'Lae  province  is 
divided,  for  aiiiuiuistnii ive  purposes,  iiuo  t iireo  districts :— 
Avellino,  Ariano,  Bini  Mdniefusco. 

The  province  of  Prindpato  Ultra  occupies  tbe  eounUy  of 
Ihe  antienfrBiipiai  «oa  of  tlM  wuiont  of  tbn  Bniniiito  eon- 
Metation. 

PRINCl'PU.  Aeeentraeted  title  of  tho  'Plilkeophin 
nttaralis  Principta  Matbematicii,*  the  u:reat  work  of  New- 
tan,  tbe  publication  of  which  is  the  most  remarkable  epoch 

Ul  ibt  lii^iorv  (if -i^pti.  tf.  The  utlc-pngi-  ufthe  first  edition 
^- '  i^ioK^et  iSaturatit  hrtnapta  JUathetnatica.  Au- 


tore  It.  Newton,  Trin.  Coil.  Cantab..  Soc.  Muifuteos  Pro 
feuore  Lueatiano,  el  Soetetali*  Regakt  Sodaii.  Impmna 
htr.  &  /Ifpt.  Jtte.  See.  Dnmet,  MdH  i»  ltS6.  Lmitm 
Jhant  SoaetaHe  Kertte  ae  l^pte  JbsniAi  Sirmter.  fin- 
Diet  apnd  j,!iiTe»  Bibli'>p<>!ag.    Anno  MDCLXXXVIi; 

i  he  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the  pulilicaliojj 
and  the  contents  of  the  Pnnnpia.  with  a  brief  notice  of  the 
principal  eommentarm.  Tbe  first  bead,  tbe  publioition. 
we  should  have  left  untouched,  referring  to  the  article 
Nbwton,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  which  tbe  late  Pro* 
feasor  Ri^aud  published  a  short  time  before  his  death,  en- 
titled 'HaMorical  Essay  on  the  FiiatPublicationof  Sir  laaaa 
Newten*«  Prtncipia.'  Oxford.  1838.  A  slight  aooount  of 
this  puhlir  iii i^n,  embodying  Mr.  Rigaud's  OMdtlliQn,  wAy 
bi^  udetully  appended  to  the  article  cited. 

Mr.  Rigaud  appears  to  receive  ihe  common  story  of  the 
fall  of  an  apple.   [Newton,  p.  it  was  communicated 

by  Newton's  niece  to  Voltaire,  and  by  her  husband.  Mr. 
Conduit,  to  Fontenelle.  It  ia  ebntr  lurawvor  tbat  Newton 
first  thought  on  the  miMeot  ni  l<t6.  Wttb  rellnroneo  to  tbe 
story  of  bis  laving  by  tbe  theory  until  Picard's  measure  of 
the  earth  was  brought  to  his  notice  in  1682  [p.  199],  Mr.  K, 
states  ihe  fact  that  Pieanl'!! '  Mesure  de  la  I'erre'  wa?«  pub- 
lished in  1()7L  and  much  discussed  at  the  Royal  Society  in 
the  years  following  "  Mori-Dvcr  Dr. Pembertoii,  v»hy  derived 
his  information  from  Newtou  himself,  !$tates  most  explicitly 
(in  his  preface)  tbat  a  letter  from  Hooke  gave  occasion  to 
bia  reMiining  bia  old  Aoughti,  and  tbat  be  then  uaed  Pi- 
card's  neaauio.  This  letter  ftom  Book*,  the  tubjeet  of 
which  was  the  curve  in  whir*i  n  falling  body  descends  to  the 
earth,  taking  into  account  liiu  earth's  motion,  is  clearly 
made  out  to  have  been  wnttt  n  in  M  T  f,  wIik  Ii  i-,  ilierefore 
tbe  date  of  Newton's  resumption  of  his  attempt,  not  16a2. 
as  generally  stated.  Tho  new  attempt,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  more  soeceacfiil,  but  Newton  did  not  write  any  treatise 
nor  contemplate  any  pablieatioo ;  be  t>a«ad'Oat  the  founda>  ■ 
tion  of  his  systein»ttM  dnew  aside  his  papen.  In  Jannarf,t 
1684.  Hatley  had  eon«luded,  from  Kepler'a  third  law,  that 
the  centripetal  force  on  the  pla  icts  (supposed  to  move  iti 
ctrcies)  was  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  Not  being 
able  to  proceed  further,  he  aniilied  to  H  i  unJ  Wren,  the 
former  of  whom  professed  to  nave  solved  the  whulo  problein» 
but  would  ooronmnkailo  notiiing;  tbe  latter  declared  that 
be  bad  long  given  owtlM  MMtion  fkom  inability  toaoe- 
ce«d.  In  Augiwt  IbHowfngi  tUXi/elf  paid  •  vhdt  to  Nowton 
at  Cambridge,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  solved  the 
problem,  but  was  not  able  to  lay  hit  hand  on  the  papere 
tchtch  cfintttined  hit  lolution,  m>  completely  had  Li  dirown 
the  subject  aside.  After  Halley'n  departure,  he  worked  the 
theorems  out  again,  and  transmitted  them  to  Halley  through 
Mr.  Paget,  the  raalheroatical  master  at  Chnst's  HospitaL 
On  receipt  of  this  communication,  in  November,  HaUey 
immodialoly  paid  another  riatt  to  Ounhndge,  to  gain  more 
infimnatien.  and  to  indiioe  NewMn-te  puntie  tbe  inquiry. 
December  10,  1684,  Halley  stated  at  tbe  Royal  Socirtv  thut 
'  he  bad  lately  seen  Mr.  Newton  at  Cambridge,  and  laat  h» 
had  shown  hitn  a  curious  treatise  De  Motu,  which,  upon  tiis 
dewro,  he  sakI  waii  promised  to  be  sent  to  tbe  Society  to  be 
entered  upon  their  register.'  Halley  and  Paget  were  ac- 
oordiogly  deputed  to  keep  Newton  in  mind  of  his  promiia 
<a  singular  proceeding,  ahowing  how  well  the  Society  knew 
Newton%  indiihfenoa  about  oonnnnnieatiu}^  and  tne  eon- 
sequeneovaa.  that  aboot  tbe  middle  of  ramiary,  1885,  a* 
communication  (that  previously  made  to  Halley,  enlarged), 
entitled  '  Isaaoi  Newtoni  Prupu«itiones  de  Motu,' uas  se.it 
and  registered  :  it  <  on;ains  what  weru  afterwards  the  main 
tneurems  of  the  early  sections  of  tbe  Pnncipia,  direct  and 
inverse,  relating  to  centripetal  forces.  No  Principia  as  yet 
exiatod,  and  even  tbia  baaia  bad  only  loeenUj  beao  written 
down  aatialbetorflv.  Newton  writea  to  Mr.  Aalon,  See.  R. 
S.,  in  acknowledging  the  news  of  the  above  miry,  '  I 
designed  them  for  you  before  now,  but  tbe  examining 
several  things  has  taken  a  greater  part  of  my  time  than  1 
expected,  and  a  great  ileal  of  it  to  nu  purpose.  And  now 
1  atn  to  ^o  into  Lincolnshire  for  a  month  or  si\  weeks. 
Ajlerwardt  I  intend  to  Jlauh  ii  i*  soon  as  I  can  coavo- 
nieMly.*  (Pabroair  tS,  1885.)  On  tbtt  Mr.  ttigaud  well 

*  Mr.  R.  iB«Blk>Dt  timt  NcwIob  mu.t  h»n  bttn  w:ciuitnt«l  witli  Utc  nSS* 
tout  (if  SmI)  nod  Nonrodd.  Oi«  rmnlt  ur  ih*  forncr  ulwliirh  npprari  in  U* 
owa  eiliUoD  o(  Viu-pBiu..  1  I  r  I  tlirr.  ttn-ri- cnn  Iw  BO  dunlN,  Im  >IM  uotuiall 
aixlulo  Ui*  fumurr,  fi'  Ik^al    Miii]  iMliaUiia  wry  •iltliuu  of 

miiu«,  lut  haJ  atltjirni         ecru;'*  i<i  }.>i9K     '.u  li^e  mcaiiim  m  hih  uwd  emui^ 
Irjr.    It  |B»)  Iwib.'rrml  tliitl  li«  liad  not  niMcli  t»ilu  «iib  tlir  daiioll*  4f  tl^ 

t  That  ii.  what  w»  cjU  I6fl4  ;  Itallr*  wrilr*  I6K3  4.    (Pi:k>op<i  ot  ftlVMIk 
TMi.)  A«l  |]*«  ftilloiainf  dale*  ara  <Vr  ■  «««t  otjiiiailif  lu  iaawnr. 
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iem«krks,  '  Thu  Princtpia  wa«  uul  u  protracted  coiii)nlntioii 
tnm  tucmuraDda  which  might  have  l>een  written  duwn 
under  the  impreuioD  of  different  Xmaa  »f  thought:  it 
bad  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  cumpo&ed  liy  one 
«ontiDu«d  effort,  dniioK  which  the  mutual  buhag  tk  the 
wveni  parte  «u  vividly  prewnt  to  the  authot'R  mind.* 
On  the  Ulst  of  April,  IGbO,  Halley  announced  to  the  Royal 
Society  that  Mi.  Newton  'had  an  iiicumparable  Tix-atiso 
on  Motion  almost  ready  for  the  press;'  and  on  ihc  '28th  of 
the  samt;  month  Dr.  Vtiicetil*  preii«u(ed  the  manuscript  of 
the  6nt  book  to  the  Society,  who  referred  the  question  of 
orinting  to  the  CoudciL.  and  the  production  of  ft  report 
upon  the  contents  to  Halley.  May  19,  the  Sodfl^  decided 
tut  tlw  Vdvk  ahottld  be  piloted  forthwitb  in  qwvtiH  (ka. ; 
and  hence  it  hat  always  beao  suppoeed  that  the  Sodety 
paid  the  expenses  of  printing,  though  the  title-pa^e  only 
bear»  '  Jumu  Socieialts,'  &c.,  and  uot  'jn>-.u  et  suniptibu^,' 
as  usual  where  it  bore  tlie  expen^es.  But  Mr.  Rigaud 
quote*  the  minute  of  llie  Council  of  the  Society  ol  the  2nd 
is  June,  confirming  the  vote  of  the  Society  to  the  extent  of 
naolviog*  tiiat  Hr.  NevUia'a  book  be  printed,'  but  adding 
that  *  B.  tlalkif  ahall  undertake  the  bimneai  of  looking  after 
it,  and  priniing  it  ai  hit  oum  charge^  wMeh  he  engaged  to 
do.'  The  fact  was,  that  when  the  Council  came  to  consider 
the  Society's  vote  of  the  19th  of  May,  they  found  there  was 
no  money;  a  work  of  FVancis  Willughby,  '-De  Hislona  | 
Piscmm,"  jjublislu'd  '  jussu  ci  sumpiibus,'  in  16sf;,  had  *o  i 
reduced  their  funds,  that  they  were  obliged  to  pay  their 
oflicers  in  copies  of  this  very  book  aboot  fishes 

In  the  meanvhile  arose  a  oontioicnjr  with  Heokc,  the 
univefeal  daioMat.  who,  when  the  itat  pert  of  the  raanii* 
script  was  presented  by  Vincent,  aseertefl  i!i  i*  he  hn  ri  di*-  ' 
covered  the  law  of  the  inverse  squares,  and  l  a  1  <  omuuun-  I 
cated  that  and  U  u;  discovernjs  to  Newt  ;i  1  ae  heads  of 
the  paper  on  which  be  founds  his  claim  aie  gnun  at  length 
in  HooKE,  RoBBAT,  and  they  show  tiiat  though  he  had  (in 
common  with  aavend  «Uien>  aooe  very  oorreot  notioiu  on 
the  .subject,  he  bad  not  oven  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  the  inverse  squares,  though  that  bad  been  pro- 
pounded by  RoriLLAiTD.  Mr.  Rigaud  enters  at  great 
length  into  lb  ^  ((u^  ^'son;  if  wo  were  to  do  the  same,  we 
ihuuUl  take  an  a.^lv^ncod  position,  and  before  wo  attempted 
to  show  that  Ilooke  did  not  write  any  (sart  of  the  substance 
of  the  Principia,  we  should  require  reaMtnablc  proof  that  ht 
would  have  been  able  to  read  and  uoderstatid  the  maihe 
matical  part  of  it  when  writtmi:  and  not  iwiil  this  had  been 
iriven,  which  we  ate  oonTineed  could  not  be  given  from 
H'ii)l.i-V  wntincs.  should  ue  cotisidei  it  necessary  to  ciJor 
on  ihc  fi  st  j)oint.  Had  i!  no;  been  for  Halley,  this  iruin- 
1  ery  claim  of  Hooke's  would  have  produced  serious  coiisl'- 
quences.  Newton,  ca&tty  disgu&ted  by  coutroverey,  and 
naviog  observed  that  physical  questions  generally  gave  rise 
to  it,  MODosed  CiQ  a  letter  to  Halley.  June  20.  168C)  to  omit 
the  third  book  altogether,  which  a>ntaius  the  aotual  ap- 

gieatioli  of  the  Bnt  two  books  to  the  existing  uoivene. 
e  says,  'The  third  I  now  design  to  suppress.  Philo- 
sophy ia  such  an  impertinently  litigious  lady,  that  a  iimii 
had  as  good  be  oiigaf(ed  in  law^iiiLs  a:s  have  to  do  with 
her,  I  found  it  so  formerly,  and  now  I  have  iio  sooner 
come  near  her  again,  but  slie  gives  me  warning.  The  two 
first  books,  without  the  third,  will  not  so  well  bear  tbe 
title  of"  Pbilooophia  Naturalis  Ptiiiopia llathematica," 
*  and  aMKfbra  I  had  altered  it  to  Htm,^"  Do  M o«u  Corporum 
Libri  Duo,"  but  upon  second  thoughts.  I  retain  the  former 
title.  Twill  help  the  sale  of  the  work,  which  I  ou^'ht  not 
to  diminit.lj  iiijw  tis  yours."  Halley  had  to  soothe  this  irri- 
tation, and  prevent  the  consequences;  and  as  the  letter  in 
which  he  did  this  is  veiv  curious,  and  has  oe^er  been  printed 
altogether,  except  by  Mr.  Rigaud,  the  surpassing  interest 
which  everything  connected  with  the  Principia  excites 
wfll  Justify  onr  giviqf  it  online  partieulariy  aa  it  ia  tlM 
anginal  vonohor  ibr  sowMaal  of  the  most  important  olnum- 
atanoet  minnantod  with  the  publication : — 

*  Xiondon,  2»  June.  168ft. 
'Sir, — am  heartily  sorry  that  !n  this  matter,  wherein 

a.l  mankind  ought  to  acknowledge  ihe:.  oblij^ations  to  you, 
you  should  meet  AUh  aiiytliuig  that  should  riiye  you  dis- 
quiet; or  th.it  any  disgust  should  make  you  tlimk  ot dcMsi- 
iog  in  your  pretensions  to  a  lady  wiiose  lavours  you  have  so 
mueb  naaon  to  boast  ot  Its  not  aba,  but  ywt  rivala,  eo- 

•  Tin*  ganOaauD  u  !.upv<»<-<i  to  tele  bus  the  Imkewlef  a  lady  to  wkun. 
WawiM  was  aUasM  U  mrly  life. 


\  V 111^-  \  ^l\.r  huppinu&s,  thai  endeavour  to  disturo  your  quiec 
cn)oymeiit ;  which,  when  you  consider,  I  hope  you  will  see 
cauie  to  alter  your  resolution  of  suppressing  your  third 
book,  there  being  nothing  which  you  can  hafoooaapflad 
tharaii^  which  ike  leaima  wodd  will  not  be  oanoomad  to 
have  conceded.  Those  gentlamon  of  die  SodoMr  to  irinm 
I  have  communicateJ  it,  arc  very  much  troubled  at  it,  and 
that  tins  unluc  ky  business  should  havo  happened  io  give 
trouble,  having  a  just  sentiment  of  the  autti  i  thereof. 
According  to  vour  de«ire  m  your  former,  1  waned  upon  Sir 
Cbiistopher  Wren,  to  inquire  of  him,  if  he  bad  the  first 
notion  of  the  reaiprocal  duplicate  inopwtieo  from  Mr.  Hooke. 
His  anbwer  waa,  that  he  himself  voiy  many  yean  «inoe  bed 
had  his  tho4^to  UMO  the  making  out  tho  puaolii'  motioaa 
by  a  composition  of  n  daaeent  towards  the  eun,  and  an  tm* 
pressed  motion  ;  but  that  at  length  be  j.ive  tt  ov  r.  not  find- 
ing the  mean*  of  doing  it.  Since  whicl.  uaic  Mi.  iiookc  had 
frcijuuiuly  told  him,  that  he  had  done  it,  and  aitemnttd  ;  > 
luakti  It  out  to  him ;  but  that  he  never  was  satii>&ed  itist  hi« 
demonstrations  were  cocenL    And  this  I  know  to  be  true, 
that  in  January,  16^4. 1.  beviag,  finnu  the  eoniiideiationa  ot 
tbe  sesquialter  proportion  of  Kepler, eonoladad  that  tha 
tripelal  force  decreased  in  the  proportion  of  the  iqmi«i  O. 
the  distances  reciprocally,  came  on  Wedneadav  to  town, 
where  I  met  with  Sir  Christopher  Wren  snd  Mr.  Hooke, 
and  falling  in  discourse  about  ii,  Mr.  Hooke  athrmed,  that 
upon  that  principle  all  the  laws  ol  the  coleslial  motions  were 
to  hQ  dcmonitnted,  and  that  he  himintiU  hud  dotve  it.  I  de- 
clared tbe  iU-«ueces«  of  my  own  attempts  ;  and  Sir  Christo- 
pber,  to  enooniafo  the  inquiry,  aaid  that  he  would  give  Mr. 
Hooke,  or  me.  two  months  lime  to  bring  him  a  oonvinaing 
demonstration  thereof ;  anH,  bpstlr^  iVu  hr.mur,  be  of  us,  thai 
did  It,  should  have  from  Ij.m  i  |  u  -liU   jI  a  book  of  forty 
^iulliags.  Mr.  ilooko  ih.ni  said,  thai  V.v  bad  it,  hut  he  would 
conceal  it  for  some  time,  that  others  trying  aud  failing  might 
know  how  U)  value  it.  when  he  should  make  it  puUu:.  How- 
ever, I  remember  that  Sir  Christopher  was  little  satisfied 
that  he  could  do  it;  and  though  Mr.  Hooka  then  promised 
to  show  it  him,  1  do  not  find  that  in  that  particular  be  baa 
been  so  good  as  bis  word.   The  August  following,  when 
I  did  iuyk<-lf  the  honour  to  visit  you,  I  then  Icamt  the 
good  news  that  you  had  brought  this  demonstralion  lo  per- 
terlioil:  and  you  Were  plea>ed  lo  promise  lue  a  copy  thereof, 
which  ihe  November  following  1  received  with  a  great  dewi 
of  satisfaction  fVom  Mr.  Avat;  and  thereupon  took  another 
jounqr  to  Cambndee,  on  pnrposo  to  eaofar  with  you  about 
It,  aineo  which  timo  it  baa  b««n  entered  upon  the  Regirter 
Books  of  the  Society.    As  nil  thi^  passed,  Mr.  Hooko  was 
acquainted  with  tt.  aud  according  to  the  philosophically 
atubitiuus  temper  he  is  of,  he  would,  had  he  been  mitstcr  of 
a  like  demonstration,  no  longer  hava  cuuocaled  it,  tbe  reason 
he  told  Sir  Christopher  and  me  now  ceasing.    But  now.  he 
says,  this  is  but  one  small  part  of  an  excellent  ^atem  of 
naturae  whiah  he  has  conceived,  but  has  not  yet  eottplolBly 
made  otU^  ao  that  ha  thinks  not  fit  to  publish  ena  jpait  vftli- 
out  the  other.  B«  I  have  plainly  told  him,  that  unlaaa 

he  pioduce  another  differing  demonstration,  and  let  the 
woiid  judge  of  it,  neither  1  nor  any  cjiie  else  can  believe  it. 
As  to  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hooke's  claiming  the  discovery, 
I  le&r  it  has  been  represented  in  wor»o  coloun  than  it 
ought ;  for  ha  neither  made  public  application  to  the  Societv 
for  justice,  nor  pcetendpd  you  bad  all  fiom  him.  The  truth 
is  this:  Sir  John  Boskyna,  his  partiotdar  fHand,  being 
in  the  chair  when  Dr.  Vincent  presented  your  book,  tlM 
Doctor  gave  it  iu  just  encomium  both  as  to  the  novelty 
and  dignity  of  the  subject.  It  was  replied  by  ntn  iher 
f;entleroan,  that  you  had  carried  the  thini;  so  far,  thai  there 
was  no  more  to  be  added.  To  which  the  Vice-president  re- 
plied, tiial  it  was  so  much  the  more  to  be  phsed,  fiir 
that  it  was  both  invented  and  perfected  at  the  same  tlBBO 
This  gave  Mr.  Hooke  oibnee.  that  Sir  John  did  noti  at 
that  time,  make  mention  of  what  he  had,  aa  ho  aaU,  dii> 
covered  to  him  ;  upon  which  they  two,  who  til!  then  were 
tbo  most  msepurable  cronies,  have  since  scarce  seen  one 
another,  and  are  utterly  fallen  out.  After  the  breaking 
up  of  that  meeting,  being  adjourned  (u  tlte  coffee-house. 
Mr.  Hooke  did  there  endeavour  to  gain  belief,  that  be  had 
some  such  thing  by  him.  and  that  be  gave  you  the  first 
hint  of  this  invention.  But  I  ibund,  that  they  were  aU  ^ 
opinion,  tba^  nothing  thereof  appoaiiag  in  vtiM,  nor  on  tlw 
hooks  of  the  Society,  you  ongbt  to  be  considered  as  the  in- 
ventor. And  if  in  truih  he  knew  it  linfmc  yon,  lie  uu^'bt 
not  to  blame  any  but  himself,  for  Imvuig  taken  no  more 
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N«M0Dlit4  completed  Um  Aiftl 
111*  «imI  of  1683,  though  nom  of  if 


can  to  Mcure  «  <ii4ooverv  vhich  be  puU  so  much  value 
on.  WbatappUcaliun  be  has  aaa^^ill  i^iMtc,  I  knuw  not; 
biulaa  Mire  tbat  UiaSooiawlMfi »  vnj  kkmI  HttUliuttiQti. 
n  the  JioBour  you  do  Ibea.  I^Um  dsdicatMn  of  ■ovorAy  a 

tmtitt.  Sir,  I  must  now  again  beg  you,  not  to  let  your  rc- 
MOtments  run  so  bigh,  as  to  deprive  us  of  your  third  book, 
wherein  the  applicaiioa  of  your  maUiuinaiu-al  dudunu  Ui 
lie  theory  of  CDinetsand  several  curious  expuniiicnis,  uluch, 
a  I  guvs  by  what  you  wiitt-,  ou^hi  to  compusi;  a,  will  un- 
doubtedly render  il  acceptable  to  tbpso  who  will  call  tiiem- 
ielve*  Philosophers  without  UjUlWBiaUcs,  which  are  muoh 
Um  groaMv  mmbmc  Nov  yott  lypnnw  of  Um  cbtracter 
and  ptptr.  I  trill  push  on  Um  edtiioD  viforousljr.  I  bave 
KimettBtes  had  thoughts  of  having  the  cuts  neaily  done  in 
wood,  fo  as  to  atuud  m  tlm  pU(:e  wuh  ilie  Ji^moufttraliuns. 
It  will  be  niott!  coinenit'iit,  aiul  not  much  more  cliai  tie.  If 
U  plttaM  y i'U  tu  hiiw  U  su,  1  w  ill  try  bow  well  U  cau  be  tluitu; 
oiberwi^-  I  will  huvu  ihcin  in  somewhat  a  larger  size  than 
tlMie  jou  have  seal  up.  1  am,  Su,  jrour  most  affectionate 
htiaUe  tervaat,  H  alley.' 

^  It  of  the  work  by 
I  wnt  till  April,  1G86. 
TL«  third  book  was  pre!*ctitf<l  to  tin;  Suciuty,  April  G,  I6a7, 
ill  proof,  probitbly,  since  ihe  whole  was  publi'-licd  (nt  ten  or 
loeire  sliillings  a  cupvj  abuut  .Midsuiuiner,  IG»7.  Thu 
order  of  the  Coiwcil  of  ihe  Society  to  licecse  the  book  was 
Disde  uQ  June  28^  16Mt  ud  tbo  impriawtur  of  F«pj*  was 
dated  July  i. 

Thtpart  vhiA  HtUeyhad  in  the  matter  would  alone 
OMBonaliN  bit  bum.  He  fiMiad  out  (bs  ability  of  New- 
ton lo  irrit«  toeb  a  woric,  ptr«vafled  ttfion  him  to  vrite  it, 

look  charge  of  ;liL  pi.bl  i  r  tiou,  prevented  the  author  from 
materially  mutiiiiUu^  it  ui  dik^utl,  piuil  the  expenses  of 
printing,  at  a  iiiue  when,  owing  to  his  father's  death  and 
codieauent  litigation,  he  had  nothing  to  spare  (which 
oever  happened  to  him  before  or  after),  gave  a  copious  ex- 
^aaatiua  of  it  in  tie  Phdoaopbical  Transactions,  eod  is 
fenmUf  adiaitted  to  have  been  fi>ra  bug  time  the  only 
pMMB  ia  KncO|W  who  showed  that  he  tlioroughly  appre- 
deled  the  Taloe  of  the  work,  and  knew  the  place  it  must 
eccupy  in  the  history  of  d.ncovery. 

The  inteiest  attached  to  the  second  and  third  editions  ot" 
tlio  Pnncipia  (supennltnded  by  L'utes  ui  1713,  iind  bv 
Femberton  in  1726)  i»  considerable,  with  reference  to  the 
alteratiom  made  in  ibem  by  Newton.  It  would  not  bow- 
•nr  be  vortb  while  to  Vfmify  tbeaaalteratioofc  wbicb  aie 
DgneraiMi  eooie  in  COTieetion  of  erroim,  otfaen  in  extension 
of  liewi.  With  reference  to  the  liuppression  of  the  i-cln 
bratsd  Scholium,  see  Cohmkrcium  Kpistolicum  and 
Ft.  rx  10  Nil. 

Tt>e  Prii^ipi*  of  Newton  contains  the  dedication  to  the 
Huvai  Soctetv,  a  short  preface,  verses  by  Halley  in  honour 
uf  Newton,  definitiona.  axioms,  a  first  book  on  unretisied 
nKkm,  a  second  on  reeieted  motiotn  and  a  thitd  on  the 
of  the  umvena,  HaUev*i  ferses  were  somewhat 
by  Bentley  in  Ae  eeeond  edition,  but  the  original 
iwdingi  wrn-  Tun-  nearly  restored  in  the  third.  Newton 
•rote  a  sliort  pretace  for  each  of  llie  udiUons,  end  Cotes  one 
of  coiuiderable  length  tor  the  second.  The  dates  of  the 
NevtoDian  profeces  ate.  May  &.  UdS;  Uaicb  26,  1713; 
Jtnuary  12,  I72S-6.  The  feliowiBg  )•  the  dOMJriptioo  of 
>^  caatenla  of  the  third  editioo: 

The  deflnitjone  comprise,  1.  Quantity  of  matter  mee- 
Mnd  by  deoeity  and  volume  jointly.  S.  Quenti^  of  mo- 
two  [UomirruH]  by  velocity  and  quantity  of  matter 
.'  itiil).  3.  Vis  insita,  or  VIS  inertia-.  [Inkrtia.]  4,  Vis  im- 
;iie»»s.  ur  external  force.  6.  t>nti  ipetul  toree.  6.  Absolute 
■Bsenitude  of  (-etilri))etal  force.  7.  Acce!<'ia'iii^  lorce. 
!i.  Movmg  force.  A  scholium  is  added  on  tiaie,  space,  and 
BMtioo.  tbe  latter  considered  absolutely  and  relatively. 

Iba  axienMare  the  thsM  lawe  of  motiqo  ^onoN.  Laws 
mud  eeitnia  ooieUaijei,  namely:  1.  Tbeeompositionof 
Vosoties  aod  forces.   2.  Their  rosolution,  and  deduction  of 
property  of  the  lever.   3.  Momentum  of  a  system  in  a 
given  direction  not  changed  by  the  mutual  aetion  of  the 
psits.   4  Nor  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity.    6.  Ke- 
bt.ve  motion  of  bodies  not  altered  by  absolute  motion  of 
t^tpaoe  they  move  in.   6.  Nor  by  equal  and  parallel  ac- 
•Iwiting  forces  appliod  to  all.   A  scholium  i»  added,  con- 
laining  the  experimmml  vwrifleationa  of  the  tbicd  law  in 
toe  auea  of  impeet,  attraetioti.  aod  oparatloa  of  maohinet. 
The  i'liisT  Book*,  on  unresisted  motion, consists  of  four 
*  Ttai«ii>|Wl>in  il  lb*  nimuct,  oat  h(  ei^aatiga.  mmt  h  iKanfcn  *rry 


teen  sections,  and  ninety-eight  propositions.  The  numbeit 
in  parentheses  refer  to  the  propositions. 

Section  1  contains  eleven  lemmas  and  a  scholium.  Tbit 
section  is  explanatory  of  Newton's  peculiar  mode  of  rea- 
soning, wbtcb  eubiect.  with  tbe  conlenU  of  thie  seetion,will 
be  tmted  under  KATins,  Priiie  attp  Ultihatb. 

Section  2.  Un  Centripetal  Foricii.    (I)  L'qi.at  area-  arc 
described  in  equal  times.    Six  cor oUai  u  i  on  the  compari 
son  of  velocities  and  forces;  the  t'umier  inversely  as  the 
perpendieulars  on  the  tungenui.  the  latter  as  the  ^agiltw  of 
arc  desiTibed  in  equal  times.    (2)  If  equal  aremb  be  de- 
scribed in  equal  time*  about  a  oentre^  fixed  or  moving 
straightly  and  uiuformly,  the  ftno  h  oentripeteL  TWo  co- 
rollaries and  scholium.    (.1)  In  cquiareal  motion  of  a  point 
about  a  moving  centre,  that  point  is  acted  on  by  uceutripelal 
force,  and  by  all  by  the  accelrratinj,'  furces  wincli  act  on  the 
centre.    Kour  corollaries  und  t^iuhuiu.    (4)  In  diilereut 
cirelc*  unifmrjly  desicnbecl,  force  varies  as  (vol/ -j-  rad.  Nitw 
eorollartes  and  scholium  indicating  tiie  deduction  in  the  cose 
ol  Ihe  planets.  (6)  Given  the  velocities  in  different  parl^  of 
an  orbit,  lo  dud  the  centre  of  force.  (6)  Centripetal  fiwce  in 
the  middle  of  a  amell  arc  is  at  eagitta  -j-  (time)*.   Five  eo- 
tollaries;  various  ways  of  compaKiit;  forces.    f7)  The  orbit 
circular,  centre  anywhere  witlun.  to  find  the  law  of  luice. 
3  Cor.  (M  Ditto,  ditto,  where  the  f  ji  Lcs  ;u  i  in  parallel  lines. 
Scluliuni ,  iNiuie  considerations  apply  to  other  couie  sections. 
(U)  Law  of  force  in  equiangular  spiral.    Lemma  li  (the 
numbering  of  the  lemmas  runs  on  from  the  first  section). 
Equality  of  pararieiugiaro  about  conjugates  in  eonio  aeo- 
tions.  (10)  ijaw  of  Cocoe  in  elUpae  about  the  csnim.  t  Cor 
and  Sebol. ;  extenrion  to  tbe  parabola. 

Section  3.  Motion  in  cunic  sections  alioul  the  focus.  (11) 
Law  of  force  in  tilipse  about  focus.  (12)  Same  for  livpor- 
bola.  Lemma  1.3.  Unus  rectum  in  parabola  always  four 
times  focal  distance,  l^mma  14,  Perpendicular  on  t ancient 
of  parabola,  mean  between  focal  distances  of  point  of  con- 
tact and  vertex.  3  Cor.  (J  3)  Law  of  foroe  in  ymbola 
about  foe  us.  2  Cor.  (HI  In  conic  soeliMS  about  tame 
focal  oenlre*  latera  recta  are  in  duplicate  ratio  of  areas  de- 
scribed. 1  Cor.  (15)  In  ellipses,  periodic  times  are  in  ses- 
quiplicate  ratio  of  m^jor  a.ves.  I  Cor.  (16)  And  velo- 
cities u:c  as  perpendiculars  on  tan^^ents  inversely,  and 
snbduplicate  ratio  of  latcia  recta  directly.  9  Cor. ;  compa- 
i  isuti  uf  velocity  in  couic  section  and  circle.  (17)  Given  ini- 
tial posiiiou  and  velaeity«  nquixed  oonie  sMtion  deicribed. 
I  Cor.  and  Scliul. 

Si  rtitm  4.  On  finding  conie  taetkms  from  a  given  feeus 
and  Section  5.  On  finding  conic  sections  of  v  h  ;  !i  no  focus 
IS  given.  These  sections,  wbicb  carry  on  tiK  kmnia.*!  from 
1.)  to  17.  both  iiiclohive,  and  the  propositions  from  (Ifj)  tc 
rid),  bulh  ineluitive,  uie  culuely  geometrical  exercises  m 
drawing  conic  sections  through  given  points,  or  touching 
given  straight  lines,  Stic  i  tbemulta  are  hardly  uf  um,  even 
lu  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  a  partieufaur  refeceoee  would 
now  be  of  no  uae  whaiarar 

Section  6.  On  finding  tbe  motion  in  a  given  orbit.  (3U> 
To  find  the  place  of  a  body  in  a  parabola  at  the  end  of  a 
tivcn  lime,  a  Cor.  Leuini.i  28.  There  is  no  oval  figure 
whose  area  contniicd  bcmj,'  any  two  radii,  can  be  obtained 
by  au  equation  in  finite  terms.  [Quadraturk  OF  TUg 
CiKCLB.]  l(^r. ;  relates  to  tli  ' ellipse.  (31)  To  find  tbe 
place  of  a  body  in  an  ellipae  at  tbe  end  of  a  given  tioM, 
Scholium ;  approximate  method. 

^fion  7.  On  lectiliaear  aaeent  and  descent.  (32)  Re- 
quired the  space  described  in  a  given  time  by  a  body  de- 
scending towaiilaa  centre*.  Three  ease!<,  derived  from  the 
three  conic  sections.  (3.1>  Law  of  the  velocity  in  the  pre- 
ceding, in  the  cases  dLnvud  I'roia  the  elhpM-  and  hyper- 
bola. 2  Cor.  (34)  The  vime  in  the  ca«e  denxcd  from  the 
pambela.  <3A)  An  eijviable  description  of  certain  areas  in 
the  eonic  sections  just  alluded  to  ukes  plaee  during  the  mo- 
tion. (36)  Tbe  linui  of  the  whole  descent  of  a  body  from 
rest.  (37)  The  time  of  the  whole  descent  of  a  pn'jecied 
body.  (38)  Velocity  and  time  determined  in  descent  to  a 
centre,  the  force  beini;  a>  the  distance,  i  Coi.  (o'n  fu ant- 
ing the  quadrature  of  curves  [Qv;adr.\t('Rk],  and  the  law 
of  force  being  any  whatever,  to  determine  the  time  aiw 
velocity  at  any  point  of  a  descent.  .!  Cor. 

brMfl;  yiTCD.  To  |i«e  so  aecounl  of  every  coraUary  and  (c-bolittm  would  t»Tv 
MtfodadthsMlMetoaamitlniMii  tMaMaabiMM  . 
ofthraiMseMaAcd.  Jit  Om  Htnmmm  la  mtt  K 
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Section  8.  i)i'torniin:iiio!i  of  !lie  orl>it  undev  atn  l  iw  o) 
oeiitripelal  foice  lAv)  The  volocity  ai  n  t;ucn  ili^'.aiici>  is 
always  the  same  both  in  an  orbit  and  a  descent,  tt  it  the 
same  at  anyone  distance  in  both.  2 Cor.  (41)  Granting 
the  gutdrature  of  enma,  to  find  the  orfait  and  the  time 
of  OflMribing  ao'  UH,  midar  Buy  Imr  of  fbreo.  3  Car. 
(42)  The  wKOM,  flto  initnl  nSoMf  and  dliteotioii  being 
given. 

Section  9.  On  the  motion  of  bodies  in  mr ' .  a!  !  -  orbits, 
and  on  the  motion  of  the  ap<iidcs.  {43)  How  to  make  a 
body  revolve  cquiareally  in  b(Jlh  a  movinir  orbit  and  in  the 
jtame  fixed.  (44)  The  difference  of  forces  in  the  t  vn  mses 
is  as  the  inverse  cube  uf  the  distance.  6  Cor.;  r;ju  tl)  ex- 
hibitinK  tfao  oonoloaion  in  atgabraioal  Ibna.  (4&>  To  find 
tiw  motion  of  t1t»  apddM  fn  orlriti  neartj-  efnnlar.  S  Sx- 
atnples;  1  Cor. 

SeclitiTi  10.  On  the  motion  of  bodies  iii  given  surfaces, 
and  tin  [Kuil  1  us  motions.  (46)  Given  a  plane,  and  a  een- 
tre  of  force  external  to  it.  to  find  the  motion  of  a  point 
parailel  to  that  phine.  the  law  of  force  being  any  whatever. 
(47)  The  fonw  id  the  last  being  as  the  distance,  the  orbit 
pwalle)  to  any  plane  must  be  an  ellipse,  and  in  all  such 
«Hi|iM  tiM  ttiM  of  nvDlaliiKi  it  the  wuaa,  and  the  same 
as  that  of  a  double  ascent  and  daaemt.  Sehol.  (48)  and 
(  1')  Rr  rtiflrnti  in  nf  rhr  epicycloid  and  hypocycloid.  3  Cor. 
i  jii)  W  ay  to  make  a  body  oscillate  in  a  given  hypocydoid. 
Cor.  (51)  If  the  force  tending  to  the  centre  of  the  fixefl 
circle  in  such  au  oscillation  be  as  the  distance,  the  times  of 
all  such  oscillations  are  eqitaL  Cor.  (52)  Determination  of 
the  valodly  and  time  at  any  point  of  such  an  oaetllation. 
t  Cor.;  tbo  leeond  being  an  appli«ition  to  the  common 
cycloid.  (S3)  On  a  given  curve,  to  find  the  law  of  force 
which  givei  tsocfaronoua  oscillations.  2  Cor.  (54)  A  body 
moving  on  a  rigid  curve,  under  a  given  law  of  centripetal 
furce,  ii)  find  the  time  of  it«  oscillations.  (5i>  If  a  body 
move  on  a  surface  of  revolution,  the  centre  offeree  being  in 
the  axis,  equal  areas  are  described  in  raual  timea  on  a  plaae 
pwpendicular  to  tbe  aslB.  Cor.  (M)  To  ^nd  the  ourve  de- 
scribed in  the  last  ease. 

Seetim  II.  On  the  motion  of  bodlta  eantripetally  at- 
tracted to  each  other.  (57)  Two  bodiea,  mutually  attract- 
ing, describe  similar  figures  ab^ut  each  other  and  about 
their  common  centre  of  gravity.  (58)  And  with  the  same 
force*,  the  same  corve  may  be  described  by  either  about 
the  other  al  rest.  3  Cor.  (59)  Relation  of  the  periodif 
times  about  tbe  centre  of  gravity,  and  of  one  body  about 
dio  odior  at  rest.  (60)  In  the  same  two  cases,  relation  of 
the  axea  of  the  aUipoaa  described.  (Cl)  And  for  any  law  of 
fcrea,  th»  bodtoa  mow  round  their  eoDtoo  of  gravity  as  if  a 
third  body  were  placed  in  that  centre,  attracting  with  the 
tame  law  of  force.  (62)  Determination  of  the  descent  to- 
wards each  other  of  two  mutually  attracting  bodie*.  (63) 
DcleriDination  of  the  orbits  of  two  such  bodies,  with  given 
initial  velocity  and  direction.  (fi4)  The  force  being  as  tbe 
dialanoe,  detenninalioa  of  tbe  relative  motions  of  several 
bodies.  (65|  The  Ibiee  hein^  inversely  as  the  aqmi*  of  the 
distanee,  anid  thm  bsing  aevmnl  bodiea.  one  may  move 
round  another  In  an  ettipse  teorfy.  nnd  deseriho  sraaa 
nearly  proportional  to  the  limes.  3  Cor.  ((;(;)  The  celc- 
tuatcd  })ro|>o)5ition  of  tbe  three  bodies,  showinp  the  diminu- 
liou  of  the  disturbiincc  by  the  third  body  attracting  both  the 
uth«rs.  (In  th«  coroUanes  following,  let  the  earth  and 
moon,  for  distinctness  sake,  be  tbe  two  bodiesi,  and  the  sun 
(1)0  disturbing  body :  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  New- 
ton does  not  menuon  tbe  name  of  any  planet  nor  Unt  at 
any  application )  Cor.  1»  If  tlie  earth  had  moie  aatel- 
lites,  the  same  proposition  vooM  apply  to  one  as  distorbod 
by  the  rest  Cor.  2  and  3,  The  m  on  m  juickest, 
ceteris  paribus,  in  conjunction  and  opposui  r.,  and  slowest 
in  quadratures.  Cor.  4,  The  moon's  orbit  i--  rrn  r<!  c-drv.  d 
in  ou^rabim  than  in  sysygies.  Cor.  5,  lience.  excen- 
triaty  being  exdoded,  the  moon  is  iarther  finm  the  earth 
in  qvadiaturea  than  in  qrsniea.  6,  Explanation  of 

the  ellMt  9f  Ihevarklionor  the  sun's  diMDoa  en  the  obomi's 
period.  Cor  7.  The  moon'k  apsidea  progress  and  Mress. 
but  the  former  more  than  the  latter.  Cor.  A,  BIhet  or  tbe 
position  of  the  apsirles  with  respect  to  the  sun.  Cor.  9, 
Vffect  on  the  eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit.  Cor.  10  and 
j  .  Effect  on  tbe  irulinaiion  and  place  of  the  nodes. 
Cor.  12,  Disturbance  rather  greater  in  conjunction  than 
in  oi»positior  Cor.  1 3,  The  same  species  of  effect  produced 
wbsLber  the  disturbinff  body  is  the  graatar  or  the  lesM  of  the 
ihrae.   Oar.  14. 1»,  16»  17,  On  the  dependence  of  (bedia- 


tirbiag  i'urcai  on  the  dtstanee  of  the  di..Uirl>in',:  Ivxly.  C«»r 
18,  19,  20, 21,22,  Explanation  of  precession  of  equimixo*  aiui 
tides.  (67)  The  disturbing  body  describes  areas  more  nearly 
proportional  to  the  times  about  the  centre  itf  gravity  of  the 
othsv  two  bodies  then  abont  eilhar  of  them,  and  an  orbit 
more  nearly  elliptie.  fM)  AaA  Htm  mora  so  on  aaeonnt  of 
ita  attracting  the  other  bodies.  Cor.  (69)  Tbe  attraeting 
tanet  of  bodies  are,  ceteris  paribus,  as  their  masaea.  3  Cor. 
and  Scholium. 

Seclion  12.  On  the  attractions  of  bphencai  bodies.  CyO) 
A  particle  placed  inside  a  spberieaT  shell  is  in  cquihbrium. 
(71 )  Spherical  shells  attract  as  if  their  whole  masses  wwm 
collected  at  their  centres.  (72)  The  atlnetione  of  aphens 
on  pointa  aimiiarly  placed  with  raapeat  to  iham  an  na  tbair 
diaraeten.  9  Cor.  (73)  At  dilbrent  internal  pelnta  of  n 

solid  sphere  the  attractions  are  as  thf"  ^^i'^tanre-;  from  the 
centre.  Schol.  t"  !  i  Solid  spheres  attract  ns  if  the  whole 
roasaes  were  collerled  nt  ih.-ir  i  rntn-:-.,  ,1  C>)r,  (7  5)  The 
snme  of  spheres  attnu^ling  spheres.  4  Cor.  (76)  The  same 
of  spheres  consistingof  concentric  layeraof  oneqnal  density. 
9  Cor.  (77)  The  same  is  true  whan  the  forces  of  partieles 
to  each  other  ate  as  their  distances.  (78)  With  tbe  seme 
law,  the  same  is  tcoe  of  spheres  eonsisting  of  coneawtria 
layers.  Cor.  and  SchoL :  Lemma  29.  (79);  (80).  40or.: 
(80,  3  Exam.;  (82);  these  slmw  thr  mctlniil  .  r finding  tbe 
attraction  of  any  sphere  on  a  puir.t  wiihoul  iL,  for  any  law 
of  force.  (83)  The  force  bt  it  ^;  a-  the  inverse  nth  power  of 
the  distance,  to  find  the  attraction  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere 
on  a  particle  at  iu  centre.  (M>  The  ailne  when  the  particb 
it  not  in  the  oentie.  Scbol. 

Stelhm  IS.  On  the  attractions  of  nott-o|iberieaI  hodiea. 
(95)  If  the  attraction  of  tbe  body  on  a  ooot^ueoe  paittde 
be  much  greater  than  on  one  at  a  little  diatanoe,  the  attiat- 
tion  of  the  molecules  of  the  attracting  body  diminishes  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  the  inverse  square  of  tl»e  distanm.  f%6) 
And  the  hypothesis  of  the  last  is  a  consequence,  if  the 
attraction  of  the  molecules  diminishes  as  the  inverse  rube 
of  the  distance,  or  faster.  (87)  If  tawatal^r  bodiea  of  tbe 
same  nmtetial  mttmet  taro  molaenlsa  moparlional  to  them* 
setvea  and  similaily  ptaead,  the  attiaetioM  of  the  nmiaeiika 
on  the  two  bodies  will  be  proportional  to  their  attractions 
on  their  similar  parlicleii  similarly  placed.  2  Cor.  (8d)  If 
the  particles  of  a  bofly  attract  a  tnolcculc  with  forces  as 
their  distances,  the  whole  attraction  of  the  body  will  be 
towards  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  equal  to  that  of  a  Rplierc 
equal  to  the  body,  and  having  its  centre  in  that  centre  of 
gravity.  Cov.  (89)  And  the  same  if  there  be  several  bodies. 
Coir.  (90)  To  determine  the  attraction  of  a  eimla  on  m  point 
initaaxb.  SOot":  f»t)  Ta  deMrmhM  the  alUHlon  of  a 
solid  of  revolution  on  a  point  in  its  axis.  3  Cor.  relating  to 
cyhnders  and  spheroids.  (92)  Given  an  attreeting  bwly, 
to  find  (expcrinuMUal [\  l  ihr'  \nw  dl  alh-jiflinn  nf  ]i;irlir-lc- 
(93)  If  panicles  attract  ast  the  inver»e  rali  p<j«i  i,  u  -.n 
bounded  by  a  plane,  but  indefinitely  extended  in  nil  E  rec- 
tions on  one  side  of  that  plane,  will  attract  an  external  pax- 
ticle  with  a  force  proportional  to  tbe  inverse  (n— S)rd  poSNf 
of  the  distance  from  that  plana,  a  Oor,,  <Sehol. 

SkIMi  14.  On^moHonof  partldae  flmnonemedinn 

into  another.  (94)  If  a  parti'-lf"  pa^^s  through  a  medium 
eonlaiiied  between  parallel  planes,  and  b«  in  its  passage 
attracted  to  or  repelled  iHmd  the  boundary  of  the  medium  it 
has  1^  vith  a  force  depending  ou  the  distance  from  the 
bemdary ;  tbe  sine  of  the  angle  of  emergence'  i-^  alw«ys  in 
a  constant  ratio  m  that  of  ineidenoe.  (96)  And  the  vek>- 
city  before  incidene*  ia  l»  thM  nAar  ema^ganee  as  the  sine 
eflheuurieof  enwMioe  tothatef  inddaneak  <9t)  And 
ff  ttw  vwMi^miiat  be  gmater  helhreihan  alkw  ineldene^ 

the  angle  of  incidence  may  be  ra;ii!n  );rf  at  that  t!ip  par- 
ticle shall  be  rotlectod,  and  thi-  angles  o',  .iic irJcnc<.>  and  re- 
Il>/xion  are  equnl.  Schnliuiii-  ly?)  Td  j^ivl-  tliu  t.-ouodan' 
separating  two  media  such  a  form  that  all  perlicie»  uauing 
firom  one  point  mav  be  refracted  to  another.  '2  Cor.  (98 1 
To  form  a  lens  whi«»  shall  have  the  property  mentioned  in 
the  last.  Scholium. 

Tna  BnooHD  Book,  moatiy  en  raaalad  aolion»  nantaina 
9  sections  and  53  propositions. 

Sfctirm  \.  When  the  i  c  iit-nnre  is  rs  the  Velocity.  (1) 
The  moiiou  lost  i«  a*  the  hjiuci,  dcs* nbcd.  Cor.  I.iOiuma  1. 
<2)  When  no  forces  sot  but  tbe  resistance,  the  velouitiesat 
the  beginnings  of  successive  equal  times  are  in  geometrical 
progreseion,  and  the  spaces  described  as  the  velocities.  Cor. 
(3)  To  deteraune  tbe  resisted  motion  of  aaeent  or  t' 
vhenthefbteaef  ginaj^nDla.  40n;  (4)Thnai 
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Ae  particle  is  projected  obliquely.  7  Cor.,  and  ScboUum,  to 
tbe  offeet  t&t  tlie  kypolliMb  it  *  nwi^  ntthmatiMi  ^pim. 
natural  is.* 

Section  2.  When  the  resistauco  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  Tclocitv.  (5>  When  no  farce  acts,  equal  spaces  are 
dejcriiieil  in  times  which  are  in  incroaiing  freometrical  pro- 
gmsion ;  the  velocities  at  the  begiuning  of  the  times  beine 
in  the  in««lM  gMmtrieal  progression.  5  Cor.  «)  Equal 
tod  homofBOtoai  iphira^  mIm  on  by  no  foraaty  dMoib* 
equal  spaces  in  times  which  are  reciprocally  as  their  initial 
relocitica,  in  which  a!so  they  lose  the  same  jiarls  of  their 
Teloeaies.  (7)  Alsu,  iu  limu!>  which  are  as  llie  first  vclo- 
f  ,tie!>  directly  and  the  first  resistances  inversely,  they  lose 
i\i<i  »auie  fractions  of  their  velocities,  and  describe  &pacesi 
jointly  proportional  to  the  times  and  the  first  velocities. 
S  Cor.  Lemma  2 ;  which  answers  to  finding  the  fluxions 
(c&lied  here  momenta)  of  simple  algebraical  quantities.  3  Cor. 
niSchohutn.  [Fluxiohi.]  (d)  When  a  particle  dewendsor 
tieends  bv  eravity,  the  whole  forees  (gravity  and  redataiioe 
compounaeo^  at  tlie  beginning  of  equal  successive  spaces, 
are  in  geometrical  progression.  3  Cor.  ( 9)  Determination 
of  the  proportiims  of  the  times  of  ascent  and  descent  in  the 
kit.  7  Cor.  (10)  The  law  of  resistance  being  jointly  as  the 
density  and  the  square  of  the  velodty,  MqinnA  the  law  of 
dmaitf  so  tbnt  (cravity  acting)  a  given  oarva  may  be  de- 
Nribea;  as  also  the  )a«  of  VMority.  3  Cor.,  ibttoiiM  by  4 
Examp.  and  Schol.,  and  also  by  8  rules. 

Section  3.  When  the  resistance  is  partly  as  the  velocity, 
partly  as  its  sauare.  (11)  No  force  acting,  and  times  being 
taken  in  arithmetical  progi^sioD,  the  reciprocals  of  the 
vei  >cities,  increa.sc<l  by  a  certain  Constant  quantity,  will  be 
ifl  geometrical  progression.  2  Cor.  (1*2)  But  if  spaces  be 
laian  in  aritbtrntical  progression,  the  velocities  increased 
by  aeonslant  quanlily  will  be  in  gaODietrical  pNnwsion. 
i  Oat.  (]3)  Gkaviiy  acting,  the  relation  between  the  time 
and  velocity  in  the  ascent  or  descent  is  shown.  CJor.  and 
Schol.  Relation  coanecling  tlio  space  described  with 

preceding.  Cor.  and  Schol. 
Section  A.  On  spiral  motion  in  a  resisting  medium. 
Lemmas.  A  property  of  the  equiangular  spiral.  (16)  The 
density  being  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  centre,  and 
the  centripetal  fane  inveiaely  as  its  square,  the  partiele  ean 
tsvolTe  in  an  equiangular  spiral.  9  Cor.  (16)  And,  other 
things  remaining,  the  same  can  be  when  the  force  is  in- 
versely as  any  puwer  of  the  distance.  3  Cor.  and  Schol. 
U')  To  find  tiic  force  atid  law  of  resistance,  by  which  a  body 
HiAv  mr)ve  in  a  piven  spiral,  with  a  gi\en  law  of  velocity. 
1»)  Given  the  law  uf  force  in  the  last,  to  find  the  density 
»f  the  medium. 

Seetion  i.  On  the  density  and  compression  of  fluids,  and 
an  hfdnxrtaties.  Definition  of  a  llaid.  (19)  A  homogeneous 
fluid  ciDTT. pressed  in  a  cIom;  vn-r]  (gravity,  &<:.  apart)  is 
everywhere  equally  preased,  and  at  rest.  7  Cases  and  Cor. 
(20)  If  a  solid  sphere  form  tho  nucleus  of  a  fluid  mass 
bounded  by  a  concentric  sphere,  and  the  parts  of  the  tluid 
gravitate  equally  to  the  centre  at  equal  distances,  the  pres- 
suie  sustained  by  the  sphere  is  the  weight  of  a  cylinder 
wbieh  bas  the  superficies  for  its  base  and  tbe  height  of  Uie 
jDcambent  fluid  for  its  altitude.  9  Cor.  (21)  Tho  density 
being  proportional  to  tho  compression,  and  the  centripetal 
fcrce  of  particles  inversely  as  their  distance  from  the  centre, 
then  «t  distances  in  geometrical  progression,  the  densities 
be  also  in  geometrical  iirogressioti.  Cor.  ('21)  But  if 
tile  fwce  be  inversely  as  (dislj*,  then  at  distances  in  bar- 
monical  progrei.sion  tiie  densities  will  be  in  geometrical 
progression.  Cor.  and  ScboL  (23}  If  tbo  parlioles  of  tbe 
fluid  repel  eaeb  other,  ibe  dsnai^  is  aa  wo  eomprMsion 
(sod  then  only)  when  the  repellent  force  of  twn  particles  is 
Inver^ly  as  tbe  distance  of  tiieir  centres  Scholium.  (In 
fODiequence  of  the  particles  bein^  supposed  to  repel  only 
their  nwarest,  Newton  treats  this  only  as  a  purely  uiathe- 
C.iUcal  result.) 

Section  6.  On  the  resisted  motion  of  pendulums.*  (24) 
Tbe  quantity  of  matter  in  pendulums  of  the  same  length, 
it  m  a  ratio  ooapplmdod  of  tbeir  ireigbto  and  of  the  dtipU> 
<ato  ratio  of  their  timee  of  osefllation  fo  vacuo.  7  Cor. 
(ii)  A  pendulum  which  moves  in  a  medium  in  which  the 
resutances  are  as  the  moments  of  tlie  times,  and  another 
teiivmcf  unresisted  m  a  medium  i<f  the  same  specific  gravity, 
make  their  cycloidal  oeeiUations  iu  the  same  timei.  aud  do- 
"  pmiMrtioBBl  partt  of  their  aNatogettMr.  Oor.  (26) 
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ResistMMO  bdag  as  the  vclout) .  cycloidal  oscillations  ara 
iioohniiioaa,  (S^  Reaistanoe  being  as  tho  (Telocity)^,  tba 
diliBrenoe  between  the  time  of  eydoidal  oaaUatmn  in  a  re- 
sisting me<lium  and  a  ntn  rr  •^  stlng  one  of  the  same  specific 
gravity,  will  be  very  neariy  as  the  arcs  of  oscillation.  '.iCot 
(  28)  The  resistances  beinp  as  the  moments  of  the  time,  the 
resistance  is  to  the  force  of  gravity  as  the  excess  of  an  arc  of 
descent  (cycloidal)  over  tbe  subsequent  arc  of  ascent  to  tho 
square  of  the  length  of  the  penaolum.  (29)  Rcsistanco 
being  as  (veloeityr*  to  find  the  reaistaneo  at  any  point  of  a 
cycloidal  osciUaoon.  3  Om*.  (30)  Easier  method  of  ex- 
hibiting the  dilferenee  <^  an  arc  of  descent  and  ascent.  Cor. 
(.31)  If  the  resistance  be  altered  in  a  given  ratio,  the  difier- 
fuco  of  the  arcs  of  ascent  aud  descec:  is  altered  in  the  same 
ratio.  ScboUum  Ganenla»  oontaiiiiiig  many  oxperimenta. 
results. 

Section  7.  On  the  motion  of  fluids  and  resistance  of  pro* 
jactiles.*  (32)  T«o  ayaleiDa  of  dmilar  particles  similarlj 
placed,  with  given  ralioe  bemeen  tbeir  densitiea,  and  begin- 
ning to  move  similarly  in  proportional  times,  will  continue 
to  do  so,  if  there  be  no  contact  of  particles  except  at  in- 
stants of  rertcMon,  and  if  there  bo  no  attracting  iVnccs  ol 
particles  on  one  unutlter  but  such  as  are  as  the  diameters 
of  corresponding  particles  inversely  and  the  square  of  the 
velocities  divectlv.  2  CJor.  (33)  And  finite  parts  of  these 
systems  are  iL^^i^ied  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  ibedopti- 
cato  ratio  of  tba  velocities  and.  diauetm.  and  the  ratio  of 
the  denrities.  <  Gor.  (34)  Tbe  circular  end  of  a  cylinder 
encounters  twice  as  much  resistance  as  a  s|dierc  moving 
with  the  sanio  velocity.  Scholium,  contriiiung  among 
other  things  the  construction  (without  demonstration)  of 
the  solid  of  least  resistance,  which  shows  that  Newton  must 
have  carried  his  fluxions  (before  1687)  far  enough  to  solve 
tome  poblems  at  least  in  vbat  ia  now  called  the  calculua 
of  vamtiMW.  <S5>  Anedium  consisting  of  equal  particica 
at  equal  distances,  to  find  the  rcsislauce  u  otfers  to  a  spheic 
7Cor.and  Schol.  (36)  Tofind  the  motion  of  water  itbumg 
through  an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylindur.  iii  Cor. 
Lemma  4.  (37)  Resistance  to  a  cylinder  moving  in  a  non- 
elastic  fluid.  3  Cor.  and  Schol.  llemma  5,  6,  7.  A  cylin- 
der, sphere,  or  spheroid,  of  the  same  circular  section,  placed 
in  a  cylindrical  canal  of  running  water,  or  moving  equally 
in  it,  areoquaUyutgador  ZOSisted.  Schol.  (38)  Resistance 
to  a  globe  in  a  non-elastic  fluid.  4  Cor  (39)  Tliu  same 
when  the  globe  is  in  a  cylindrical  canal.  Schol.  (40)  Thj 
same,  »howing  how  la  tiud  tbe  resistance  experimentally. 
Scholium,  conuunmg  accounts  of  fourteen  experiments. 

Section  8.  On  motion  propagated  through  a  llutd.  (41) 
Pressure  ia  not  propagated  through  a  fluid  in  right  lines, 
unless  when  the  particles  lie  in  right  lines.  Cor.  (42) 
Every  motion  propagated  tbroogb  a  fluid  diverges  flrom 
tho  direct 'nath.  (43)  Every  tremulous  body  excites  in  an 
elastic  meaium  pulses  in  every  direction ;  but  m  u  uon- 
elastic  medium,  a  circular  motion.  Cor.  (l-J)  .i  Co:-.  ia:>) 
Oscillation  of  water  ni  a  bent  tube.  (46)  Tiie  vclociiy  of 
waves.  2  Cor.  (17)  In  pulses,  the  motion  of  tho  particles 
follow  the  law  of  an  oscillating  pondulum.f  Cor.  (48}  The 
velocities  of  pulses  in  diflferent  media  are  as  the  snuare  roots 
of  the  ebuHa  liofco  direetly  and  the  density  invmdy.  3  Cor. 
(49)  CHven  tbe  donsi^  and  olasticiiy,  to  find  tbe  velocity 
2  Cor.   (50)  To  find  the  lengtli  of  tho  pulses.  Scholium. 

Section  9.  On  the  circular  motion  of  fluids.  (Refutation 
of  Di;»Carles's  vortices  on  the  hypothesis  that  thu  resistance 
which  arises  from  the  want  of  lubricity  of  the  parts  of  a 
fluid,  is  propaitionid  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of 
the  fluid  an  aoMtated.)  (61)  If  a  cylinder  of  infiotto 
length  revolve  aboot  its  axis  iit  a  uniform  and  inflnite 


fluid,  and  create  a  vortical  motion,  the  periodic  times  of  tho 
particlos  of  fluid  are  as  their  distances  from  tho  axis.  C 
(Jor.  (52l  But  if  the  revolving;  body  be  a  sphere,  tlusu 
periodic  tunes  arc  a."*  the  square*  of  liio  distances  from  tho 
centre.  1 1  Ctir.  and  Schol.  (53)  A  body  revolving  in  a 
vortex  so  as  to  return  to  its  place,  must  be  of  tho  same 
deosi^  aa  Iho  parts  of  the  vortex,  and  move  in  the  same 
anonef.  S  Oor.  atul  Soholiun*  completing  the  refutation 
above  mentioned. 

TheTniRD  Book,  or  application,  styh  d  '  De  Systcmato 
Mundi,'  contains  forty-two  propositions,  and  preliminaries. 
It  IS  to  be  niiled  that  it  wa.s  the  oricjinal  intention  ul  Newton 

that  this  book  should  be  a  popular  onc;  and  tho  ortgina' 

*  Sec  MM  in  B(ce«d^  ooluiiui. 
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draft  (to  it  ii  considered  by  Mr.  Rigaud)  vm  preserved,  and 
was  published  in  Enslisb.  m  172£  ludw  th*  titU)  of  '  The 
Svstem  of  the  World  demonstrated  in  an  B117  and  Pbpular 

Manner  by  the  illustrious  Sir  I<iaac  Newton and  again  in 
the  original  Latin.  It  in  Opusrulum  XYU.  in  the  collec- 
tion of  iJastillioneus,  who  lakes  it  from  an  edition  published 
in  1731.  It  IS  not  altogether  popular,  but,  containing  tiie 
mathematical  propositions  concerning  comets  to  which 
HalUqr  alludas  in  bis  lettar,  is  doubllast  the  third  book  at 
ii  stood  at  tho  tbne  irhon  tbo  idea  of  tuppnssiog  it  was  in 
Newton's  mind. 

ReguUe  philotophandi.  1.  No  more  causes  of  natural 
things  aio  to  be  admitted  than  are  both  true  and  sufficient 
to  explain  their  phenomena.  2.  The  same  causes  ure  to  bo 
assigned  to  cBecls  of  the  same  kind,  as  far  as  that  can  be 
done.  3.  Those  qualities  of  bodies  which  can  neither  be 
strengthened  nor  weakened,  and  which  belong  to  all  bodies 
which  are  capable  of  being  tried,  are  to  be  contidered  as 
universal  qualities.  .4.  In  cxporimontal  philosophy,  all  pro- 
positions collected  by  induction  from  phcnoini  i  i  >  to  he 
held  either  exactly  or  approximately  true  until  other  phe- 
nomena arc  found  by  which  those  propositions  can  be  nade 
oitbcr  more  accurate  or  subject  to  exception. 

JPkenomena.  1.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  desrribo  areas 
proportionil  to  tht  times  about  the  planet,  and  their  periodic 
times  are  in  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  their  distances  from 
the  planet.  2.  The  samo  is  true  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn 
(five  then  known).  3.  The  five  primary  planets.  Mercury, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupitsr,  and  Saturn,  revolve  about  the  ^lun. 
4.  And  their  periodic  times,  and  that  uf  tliu  earth  about  ihti 
sun,  or  the  sun  about  the  earth,  the  fixed  stars  being  at  rest, 
are  in  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  thtnr  mean  distances  from  the 
sun.  5.  Ana  tho  primary  planets  are  very  far  from  de- 
BcrilnnK  equal  afcat  in  wiual  limet about  tlw  earth;  but 
do  ao  Mont  die  eoti.  6.  Tnemoon  describes  equal  arett  in 
equal  times  about  the  earth. 

(I)  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  attracted  to  the  planet 
by  forces  inversely  as  tlie  squares  of  their  distances.  (J) 
The  same  of  the  primary  planeu  about  the  sun.  (3)  The 
same  of  the  moon  about  toe  earth.  (4)  Tho  force  which 
letains  the  moon  in  her  orbit  is  the  samo  force  as  that  which, 
at  tbe  earth's  turliuw,  we  eall  gravity.  Schol.  This  is  the 
celebrated  test-proposition,  the  failure  of  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  made  Mewton  lay  his  theory  aside.  (5)  A  simi- 
lar result  inferred  as  to  satellites  about  their  pi  im  iries,  and 
primaries  about  the  sun.  3  Cor.  and  Schol.  (Ij>  .\U  bodies 
gravitate  towards  every  planet;  and  gravitation  towards 
every  planet,  at  a  given  distance  from  it,  is  as  the  mass  of 
ttotjilanet  5  Cor.  (7)  Attsaetion  bctlongs  to  all  bodies, 
and  la  pnmoitional  to  the  qoantiigr  of  matter  in  them.  8 
Cor.  (8)  If  each  of  two  globes  be  everywhere  of  one  den^ 
sity  at  one  distance  from  the  centre,  the  attraction  of  each 
on  the  other  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
their  centres.  Cor.  4.  (9)  In  descending  to  tiie  centre  of 
a  planet,  gravity  diminishes  as  the  distanoa  from  that  centre. 

(10)  The  motion  of  tba  fbaeU  eaii  eontinue  tat  an  im> 
mensely  Ions  time. 

liypothetu  1.  Tho  oentre  of  the  solar  system  it  at 
Nat.  (Newton  takm  the  univenally  admitted  hypoiheiis, 
and  shows  what  the  long  disputed  centre  of  the  system  ts.) 

(11)  The  centre  of  gravity  of  tli.  -.^Iv  le  system  is  at 
r®»t.  (12)  The  sun  is  perpetually  m  rnoiion.  but  never  far 
from  the  centro  of  t;ravity  of  the  whole.  Cur.  (1.1)  The 
planets  move  in  ellipses,  liaving  their  focus  in  the  sun's 
centre,  and  ihcy  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times  about 
that  fbcua.  (14)  The  nodes  and  aphclia  of  tho  planets  are 
at  reat  2  Oor.  and  Schol.  modify  in*'  the  proMieition  bf 
considerations  of  perturbation.  <15)  To  find  the  axes  of 
the  orbits.  (16)  To  find  the  ecoentrietties  and  aphelta.  (17) 
The  diurnal  motion  of  the  planets  is  uniform,  and  the 
libration  of  the  moon  arises  from  the  diurnal  motion.  (18) 
The  figures  of  the  planeis  are  obUte.  (10)  To  find  the  pro- 
portions of  the  axis  of  a  planet.  (20)  To  compare  the 
weights  of  bodies  at  different  paitaof  the  earth.  (21)  The 
equiiMetia*  points  must  lanais,  and  the  azia  of  the  eactli 
mint  have  a  nutaliott  twlee  m  each  year.  (CS>  Alt  the  lunar 
aMNions  and  inequalities  follow  from  the  preceding  princi- 

Sles.  (23)  The  inequalities  of  other  satellites  may  be 
erived  from  those  of  tho  moon.  (24)  The  tides  of  the 
sea  arise  from  the  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  (The 
Jesuits'  edition  inserts  in  this  place  the  treatises  of  Daniel 
BernouUi.  Madaurin*  and  Suler.  on  the  tides.)  Hi)  To 
flad  tlie  diitMifaiDg  ferae  of  tlia  ami  upon  tlw  moon. 


(26)  To  fizd  tho  iMMrary  increment  of  the  mooik^  ttw 
about  the  earth.  (27)  From  the  moon's  horaiy  mo- 
tion to  find  its  distance  from  the  earth.    S  Cor.  (28) 

Ti  r:nd  the  diameters  of  the  orbit  in  which  the  rootm 
would  move,  but  for  cxceatricity.  (29)  To  find  the  varia- 
tion of  the  moon.  (.30)  To  find  the  horary  motion  of  the 
moon's  nodes  in  a  circular  orbiU  2  Cot.  To  find  the 
horary  motion  of  the  moon^  nodes  in  an  elliptic  orbit. 
Cor.  (32)  To  find  the  mean  motMn  of  the  moon's  nedosw 
(33)  7V»  ind  the  true  motion  vfiha  nmotfi  nodei.  Oor. 
(T^nvi  n,  in  the  third  edition,  here  adds  Machin's  method 
of  Ihidiug  the  motion  of  Uie  moon's  nodes.)  (34)  To  find 
the  horary  variation  of  the  moon's  inclination.  4  Cor.  (35) 
To  find  the  moon's  inclination  at  a  given  time.  Schol. 
giving  an  account  of  several  other  peculiarities  of  the  lunar 
motiooBi  and  completing  the  lunar  theory.  (36)  To  find  the 
force  of  the  sun  upon  tbo  sea.  Cor.  (37)  The  same  tot 
tho  moon.  10  Cor.  (38)  To  find  the  flgun  of  lha  moon. 
Ck>r.  Lemma.  1,  2,  3.  On  tho  effect  of  a  lia^  of  matter 
at  the  equator,  disturbed  by  the  sun,  'ip  n  thr-  ,  ai  tb's  rota- 
tion. Ili/poth^sis  2*  The  effect  of  such  a  ring  la  causing 
precession  is  the  same  whether  the  ring  be  fluid  or  aoli£ 
(39)  To  find  tlie  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  Lemma  4. 
Comets  are  above  the  moon,  and  in  the  planetary  regions. 

3  Cot.  (40)  CkMneta  mvolTa  in  oonie  aeotion%  baviqg  tha 
sun  in  a  Ibeus,  and  describe  equal  areas  in  eoual  timea. 

4  Cor.  Lemmas.  To  find  acur%'eoftbe  parabolic  kind, 
which  sliall  pass  through  any  number  of  given  points.  Ct>r. 
Lemma  6.  From  any  given  places  of  a  comot  to  find  its 
place  at  any  mtermediaic  tunes.  Lemmas  7,  H,  'J,\0,  II.  On 
the  parabola,  preparatory  to  the  next  propositions.  (41)  To 
find  the  parabolie  orbit  of  a  comet,  from  three  observations. 
Example,  the  oomei  ot  1680.  from  various  observations,  and 
a  long  discussion  of  the  phyncal  ebaraoteia  of  oooMla.  (42) 
To  correct  the  orbit  of  a  comet;  with  other  examplaa  and 
discussions.  It  is  to  bo  understood  that  throughout  this 
third  bix»k.  continual  comparison  with  observation  occur*, 
winch  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  as  to  each  particular  cttse. 
since  the  purpose  of  the  book  itself  is  the  comparison  of  ihe 
results  of  theory  With  observation. 

The  Seholnm  gmmviUt  at  the  end  of  the  Prineipia,  haa 
been  so  often  quoted,  alluded  to,  attadted,  or  brought  fbr* 
ward  as  Newton  s  final  explanation  of  the  metaphysics  (if 
that  be  a  ])roper  word)  of  his  system,  that  even  as  a  matter 
of  reference  we  may  be  justified  in  translating  it  entire. 
It  is  not  found  in  the  first  edition.  Two  notes,  as  marked, 
are  Newton's. 

'  The  hypothesis  of  vortices  is  euoombered  with  many 
difficulties.  Since  a  planet's  radius  describes  areas  propor- 
tional to  the  times,  tlie  perioda  of  the  parU  of  the  wntex 
should  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their  distances  fhim  the 

sun.  And  since  the  planets'  period.s  are  in  tho  sosouiplioate 
ratio  of  their  distances,  the  periods  of  the  parts  of  tbevort«x 
should  also  be  in  that  ratio.  Sun  u  ihe  minor  vortic*^  about 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  &c.  preserve  their  rotation,  and  swim 
quietly  in  the  vortex  of  the  sun,  the  periodic  times  of  the 
parte  of  the  aolar  vortex  should  be  equal.  The  revolutions 
of  the  son  and  planets  about  their  axes,  which  should  agreo 
with  the  motions  of  the  vortices,  differ  from  all  these  pro- 
portions. The  motion  of  comets  is  highly  regular,  follows 
tlie  same  laws  as  that  of  the  planets,  and  cannot  bo  ex- 
plained by  vortices.  They  are  carried  most  exoentrically  to 
all  paru  of  the  heafani^  whioh  oonU  not  ba  nntaoa  tbo  tbt' 
tices  were  removed. 

'  Pngectiles,  in  oor  atmosphere,  feel  onlythe  resistance  of 
the  air;  lake  that  away,  as  in  Boyle's  tacttum,  and  the  reaiat* 
anoe  oeases,  sinee  the  light  feather  and  the  lolid  gold  lUI 
with  the  same  volocity  in  this  vacuum.  And  such  is  the  case 
in  the  celestial  spaces  which  are  above  tho  atmosphere  of 
the  earth.  All  bodies  in  those  spaces  must  move  perfectly 
freely ;  and  hence  the  planets  move  perpetually,  according 
to  the  laws  explained,  in  orbits  of  given  form  and  position. 
They  will  persevere  in  their  orbita  by  tha  laws  of  gravity ; 
but  they  could  bv  no  means  originally  ham  talm  that  mgo- 
lar  orbiul  path  by  the  same  laws. 

*  The  six  principal  planets  revolve  about  the  eon  in  ehcles 
concentric  with  th«  su  n,  in  the  same  direction,  and  very 
nearly  in  the  same  plane.  The  ten  moons  revolve  about 
tha  earth,  ivgtHm,  and  Satnm,  hioonaentrto  oitdat.  ia  tbo 

*  In  lh«  Snrt  MllUonthli  Ii  «  t»iom«,  wtileh  probabSy  tpf>«nM  (o  Srirvt 
to  UMd  DO  piuof.  »•  none  i»  tfi^ti-      lo  the  tbinl  it  i».  k%  r:^^.^!' 
•omptiMi.  L«pUcse  taa*  ooafinMd  it.  by  »tM»      ttwt  tiM  piwiua  mtti  aaiM. 
tioo  «ouM  rtmaiii  naaltoiad.  IT  ilM  »boU        mi*  H  SBf  «es  WSBSmiS 
be  HliriUUd  vUkgut  tlWWittw  et  lit  apceiSe  (nvUi. 
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nme  direction,  and  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  (heir  planeU* 
orbits.  And  all  these  regular  lUDtiuns  have  no  origin  in 
mechzoical  causes* ;  for  the  comeUi  are  freely  carried  in  wry 
exoentric  orbits,  and  through  all  parts  of  the  heavens.  By 
«urh  motion  comets  pass  freelv  «nd  easily  through  the  pla< 
r.eury  orbits,  and  in  their  aphdja«  vbesB  tlwy  mora  num 
siovl/  aod  nnaia  lont*r>  Umj  m*  v«y  distani  ftom  each 
•ther,  mA  tXtnet  tnA  otbwr  rmy  littls.  Thii  most  elegant 
-niup  of  sun,  planets,  and  comets  can  only  arise  from  the 
design  and  government  of  a  powerful  and  intelligent  be- 
ing. And  if  the  fixed  stars  be  centres' of  like  .Hysicrn*.  all 
these  constructions  of  a  similar  design  must  be  under  the 
dominion  of  one  being:  the  more  since  the  light  of  the  fixed 
stars  is  of  the  same  natura  as  that  of  the  sun,  and  all  the 
mtenu  gifo  l^t  to  each  other.  And  that  the  systems  of 
tin  Ana  itan  mu  not  fldi  into  each  other,  he  hit  placed 
them  at  innwnae  alatanoea  from  each  other. 

'Herulesall  thinij?!,  not  as  the  siul  of  the  world,  but  as  the 
lurd  of  all  things.  And  from  his  doiuiniun,  God  the  Ruler  is 
oAen  called  II<iyro«rpart.»p.  Ki)r  God  14  u  relative  terra,  whi'  h 
refers  to  his  ser>'ants ;  and  deity  is  the  rule  of  God,  not  over 
his  ovn  body,  as  those  think  who  call  bim  the  soul  of  the 
wprld,  but  over  bia  aecranla.  The  most  high  God  ia  a  being 
atamal,  inilnite.  ahaeintal]^  petliwt;  but  a  being  however 
perfect,  without  dominion.  »  not  God  the  Ruler.  For  we 
Hj,  mj  CSod,  your  God.  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Goi  of  gods, 
the  Ruler  of  rulers ;  but  we  do  not  say,  my  eternal  one, 
>nur  ctt^rnal  one,  the  eternal  one  of  Israel,  the  eternal  one 
i  f  goili ;  we  do  not  say,  my  infinite  one,  or  my  perfect  one. 
These  appollations  have  no  relation  to  servants.  The  word 
God  aliva)  at  signifies  ruler;  but  every  ruler  is  not  God*  The 
rnla  of  a  spiritual  baing  makes  him  God,  true  rule  a  true  god, 
tbtUjgheit  rule  the  highest  god,  a  feigned  rule  a  feigned 
gad.  And  from  the  reuity  of  his  dominion  it  f  llnws  tint 
(lie  true  God  has  life,  intellect,  and  power ;  und  Iroiii  las 
other  perfections,  that  ho  is  the  highu>t  or  ino;,t  perfect  be- 
ing. The  Eternal  is  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  omniscient ; 
that  is,  endures  from  eternity  to  eternity,  and  is  present  from 
inlhute  to  ioftoity ;  he  rules  all  and  kiutws  all  that  i«  or  can 
bfc  H«iiiiol  aianiitjrnor  inflni^.bot  eternal  and  inBnite ; 
hail BM dnw  nor  apacOb  hut  endures  and  is  present  Ho 
mImm  ftr  ever,  and  it  everywhere  present;  and  by  his 
■OWer>al  existence,  both  in  time  and  space,  he  is  the  creator^ 
sf  time  and  space.  Since  any  particle  of  space  always  is, 
tnd  alio  some  one  indivisibli-  tnutnent  of  diiration,  c<'riai[ilT 
the  framer  and  ruler  of  all  things  can  never  be  noneiust- 
ent  at  any  time  or  in  any  plaw.  Every  thinking  aool  ia>  at 
diffurat  times,  and  in  its  difl'nant  organa  of  aeme  or  no- 
iioii,  the  aame  indivisible  paano.  Tmne  are  parte  of  time 
,  and  parts  of  •(woe  co-existing ;  hat  nuthar  in 
ma  of  nan,  that  u,  in  bis  thinking  principle,  and 
laia  in  the  thinking  tubctanco  of  Gcxi.    Every  man. 


as  a  sentient  existence,  is  one  and  the  same  man 
thnogllDUt  his  whole  life,  and  in  every  one  of  his  organs  of 
perception.  God  is  one  and  thea&me  God  always  and  every- 
where. He  is  omnipreaent,  not  only  virtually  but  substan- 
tuily ;  for  the  fiiat  witboat  tha  aecond  oaanot  be.  In  him& 
all  tbingt  are  eon  tamed  and  moved,  but  without  mutual 
effect  from  each  other.  God  no  way  feels  the  motion  of  bo- 
die*;  they  feel  no  resistance  from  the  oraniprcscncc  of  God. 
All  men  confess  that  the  most  high  God  exists  necessarily, 
mi  by  the  same  necessity  always  and  everywhere.  Whence 
diahe  is  throughout  alike,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain,  all 
VQ,  all  thought,  undcrMianding  and  action,  not  in  the  hu- 
nuo  or  corporeal  manner,  but  in  one  altogether  unknown, 
^a  blind  man  haa  no  idea  of  ootour,  so  we  have  no  idea  of 
na  medea  in  which  the  all-wise  God  perceives  and  under- 
itsndsall  things.  He  is  altogether  without  body  or  figure, 
tud  thence  can  neither  be  seen,  board,  touched,  nor  wor- 
*lippid  nader  tlM  likenaaB  of  any  eorpocaal  tUm^  We 

*  fceSMS  —Iwinii  Newtoo  mtau*  •  n»t«riBl  nnfliinnT,  inch  u  tba 
■JUeAierstM  oTdia  PloUiaaiM*. 

.  T*1^— m— a  Pocoek  darivw  tlw  word  Deti<  from  ihe  Arsbie  dm  (tooi*- 
Wli»«lish mnai  rular.   Aod  ia  lhi>  mum  the  priocet  are  calird  gnU. 
'WM.  linK  C>  aod         X.  46.  And  Mom  U  called  God  of  hla  iMatiMr 
A'ln,  ud  of  km<  Pharaoh,  Ktoiiti.  U.  16.  and  vU.  L    AaA  IB  dw  mmm 

k^^L'^^  wals  of  (lepaiW  prinm  wrr»  cat U-d  gods  GHUIewltaUkbal 

WMh  bom  want  of  duminion.'    ( Aui)>or'>  uotr.) 
J  *     ■ilrtando  i#asprr  rt  ubiqu*"  ilnrauortt^m  ft  ^patium  c&n$HMl,* 
|'ailbu«(hl  tha  uiticiiU,  a,  H)  thtii;  jr.i.  (  Cic  .  IM  Kat.  Dtor.,  lib.  1.) ;  Thain  ; 

tmu^fint \  VlnrU  {Otormet.  it.  220.  /Ka.,»i.  781) ;  Philo ( /(/{igor,  lib.  I.  inb 

St'i.  i?""  "uo  init )    So  aluo  Ihe  aaered  wriiet»,  M  P»uU  Arl$. 

■|«jW.I8;  JoliB.  f/«tp<(.  xix  2;  Mm«-«,  Drul.^  U.  39.  and  x.  4:  DaTitl, 

tmi».  7.  8.  9:    S,>l,.:T5L.n.  1  h'<»gl.  v.u.  L'7  ;  ^06  XJtii.  12,  13.  14.  Jr,e- 

Tl^™a,  S&ai    Tlw  idolalota  faJMl;  lOMcioed  the  Ma,  noon,  and  auni 


have  dcas  of  his  attributes,  but  we  know  utytlung  of  tne 
substance  of  any  thing.  We  see  only  the  figures  and 
colours  of  bodies,  we  hear  only  sounds,  we  touch  only  ex- 
ternal Mirfaco,  we  smell  only  odours,  and  taste  tastes:  we 
can  perceive  the  inmost  substance  by  no  sense,  by  no  re- 
flected action ;  much  less  can  we  have  an  idea  of  the  sub- 
atanoeof  God.  Him  we  know  only  by  hi*  propartiea  and 
attributes,  and  by  the  most  wise  and  excellent  structure  and 
fiiml  causes  of  tliinj^s  ;  and  we  wonder  at  him  for  l.is  per- 
fections, but  wc  venerate  and  worship  him  for  hii  dominion. 
We  worsliip  him  as  servants,  und  a  God  without  lioininion, 
providence,  and  final  causes  is  nothing  else  but  fate  and 
nature.  From  a  blind  metaphysical  necessity,  which  is  cer> 
tainly  the  lame  alwaya  and  everywhere,  no  variation  of 
things  can  arise.  Every  diversity  of  created  thinga  in 
•pace  and  in  time  can  only  arise  from  the  ideas  and  the  will 
of  a  necessarily  existing  bcini;.  But  God  is  said  allegorically 
to  see,  hear,  sjn  uk,  Imigli,  love,  hate,  desire,  give,  receive, 
rejoice,  be  made  angry,  fight,  work,  build,  and  oonitnict. 
For  every  expression  conccrmii.;  God  is  drawn  from  human 
affairs  by  a  certain  figure  of  suuilitude,  not  perfect  indeed, 
but  something  like.  And  this  much  ofGod,ofwhom  it  cor* 
taiiUy  hakoffa  to  natural  pbihMophy  to  treat  from  phenomena. 

*8o  fiur  I  nave  wnilBinad  the pbenoniena  of  our  heavena 
and  the  aea  by  the  force  of  gravity:  but  X  have  not  yet  as- 
signed the  cause  of  gravity.  Certainly  this  force  arises 
from  .some  cause,  which  penetrates  even  to  ihu  centre  of 
tbi^  sun  and  planets,  without  diminution  of  its  virtue;  and 
which  acts  not  according  to  the  ituperficial  magnitude  of 
particles  (as  do  many  mechanical  causes),  but  according  to 
the  quantity  of  solid  matter;  and  of  which  the  action  is  ex- 
tended in  every  direotion  to  immense  diatgncai,  diminisb- 
ini;  always  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diatancea.  Gravity 
towards  the  san  i-  fomji  nnided  of  the  gravity  towards  all 
tliu  several  iiarlules  of  '.he  sun,  and  in  receding  from  the 
sun  diminishes  accurately  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tances, OS  far  as  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  as  is  made  manifest  by 
the  quiescence  of  the  aphelia  of  the  planets,  and  even  aa 
far  as  the  aphelia  of  the  comets,  if  they  also  do  not  move. 
But  I  have  not  yet  been  ablo  to  dieduM  the  reason  of  these 
propertiea  of  VxnXx  ftom  pbenonetiib  and  I  do  not  ftame 
liy  potheaea.  For  whatever  is  not  deduced  flrom  phenomena, 
is  to  be  called  hypothesis :  and  hypotheses,  whether  meta- 
physical or  physical,  or  of  occult  (jualitii.'s,  or  meehaiueal, 
have  no  place  in  experimental  jihihisoplnj.  lii  ih>s  phi- 
losophy propositions  are  deduced  from  phenomenm  and 
are  rendered  general  by  induction.  So  impenetrability, 
mobility,  the  impetua  of  bodiea>  aod  the  laws  of  motion  and 
gravity  have  become  knovn.  And  it  is  enough  that  gravity 
really  exists  and  acts  according  to  laws  explained  by  tan, 
and  suffices  for  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
of  our  sea. 

'I  might  add  something  on  that  roost  subtile  spirit  which 
pervades  solid  bodies  and  lies  hidden  in  them,  by  the  force 
and  action  of  which  the  particles  of  bodies  attract  cacti 
other  at  the  smallest  distances,  and  adhere  when  con> 
tigwras:  and  by  which  electric  bodiea  act  at  greater  dis- 
taneei,  both  by  attracting  and  repelling  neighbouring  par- 
ticles; and  by  which  light  is  emitted,  reflected,  refracied, 
inllccted,  and  gives  heat  to  Iwdies;  and  by  which  all  sensa- 
tion IS  excited,  and  the  hmhs  uf  atnrnals  are  moved  at  plea- 
sure, namely,  by  its  vibrations  through  the  solid  capilla- 
menta  of  the  nerves,  propagated  from  the  external  organs 
of  sense  to  the  brain,  ana  Itom  the  brain  to  the  muscles. 
Hut  this  could  not  be  explained  in  few  worda;  nor  is  there 
a  auffidant  quantity  of  ezperimenta  to  ihow  and  determine 
the  lawB  aeooiding  to  whidi  this  tpirituf  acta.* 

Then;  is  not  a  senten<-c  of  the  prcct  dintf  scholium  which 
has  not  a  direct  reference  to  some  common  opinion,  at  homo 
or  abroad,  of  lln'  phvMC.i,  metaphysies,  or  thcoluj^'y  of  New- 
ton's system.  He  ha<I  probably  soen  and  heard  enough, 
in  the  interval  between  the  e<litions,  to  teach  him  on  what 
points  explanation  waa  desirable ;  certain  it  is,  that  there  ia 
hardly  an  objeetor  ainee  bis  time  who  might  net  have  found 
himself  already  anawered,  if  ha  had  read  thia  anhoUnm  with 
candour  and  attention. 

The  commentjitors  of  Newton  have  one  and  all.  as  might 
be  supposed,  treated  their  author  as  a  source  of  elementary 
instruction,  to  he  explained  and  cleared  from  tile  effects  oi 
that  brevity  and  obscurity  (the  latter  more  than  duo  to  tha 
former)  which  the  Principia  almost  everywhere  presents. 
But  the  time  haa  anived  when  this  work  ia  hardly  ia 
ft.  U»^l.  «  m.,  b.  . 
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■fin.  when  he  has  studied  the  modern  analysis,  to  make 
htm^L'lf  acquainted  with  its  methods,  until  he  has  caught 
ihcir  spirit.  What  we  now  want  is  rather  an  historical 
commontary,  which  shall  jiut  the  student  m  possession  of 
the  modes  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  Newton's  predecessorn, 
shall  point  out  how  the  Principia  came  to  have  its  form, 
and  iQall  plaee  him,  u  ftr  as  ia  poiaible,  in  the  midst  of  that 
atnKnpliere  of  tawnania  of  tm  old  philosophy  and  aspi- 
rations after  tha  nav,  in  iriiieb  tba  wind  9i  Nawton  gainied 
its  growth. 

In  1730,  Dr.  John  Clarke  published  '  A  Demonstration  of 
some  of  the  principal  sections  of  Sir  1.  Nuwton'6  Principle,' 
&c.  Thid  work  contains  tho  greater  part  of  the  first  book 
somewhat  expanded,  and  with  tha  applications  of  the  third 
book  intermixed.  Bot  it  OHlUa  tta  noat  important  part  of 
tha  alavanth  laetkni!  narcrthalaHb  s  atadant  who  ahoald 
join  wiA  Df.  CSaik^t  work  the  ardde  OuTiTATioir  in  tha 
present  one,  would  liave  the  most  important  pai-ts  of  the 
Principia,  as  far  a»is  necessary  to  gain  an  insight  into  New- 
ton's methods. 

In  the  same  year,  1730,  George  Peter  Domck  published 
his  •  Philoi.  Math.  Newt,  Illustrate  Tomi  Duo,  Londini.' 
(This  work  is  loadvartantly  called  «a  edition  of  the  Prin- 
cipia in  Newton,  and  iia  aotiior*a  nama  ia  apdlad  OonialL) 
The  first  volume  of  it  is  only  a  prcparatonr  coone  of  tnathe- 
taatics  ;  the  second  ^ives  a  larpe  part  of  the  flnt  book  in 
Newton's  manner,  and  gives  m  re  f  the  results  of  the 
eleventh  section.  It  also  enters  upon  some  of  the  numerical 
applications  of  the  third  book. 

The  Commentary  of  the  Minims  (Jesuits  tliey  are  usually 
but  tRonglf  called)  Le  Sueur  and  Jacquier  (1739)  is  an 
•xcaUant  {lenbrmaDoe  fbr  ita  time^  oon«i<Mrod  aa  attempting 
to  amooth  the  detaila  of  tha  mathematiflal  difleultiet.  It 
uses  algebra  freely,  but  is  totally  insufficient  to  show  the  use 
of  the  citleretitiai  calculus  as  now  known;  but  it  very  fre- 
quently developa  MiiiihetOBly  a  paint  at  whiah  Newton 
only  hinted. 

Emerson's '  Short  Ommenton  Newton's  Principia,'  1  770, 
is  a  brief  explanation  of  mmis  of  the  mathematical  dif- 
flcullies  and  obscurities,  followed  by  defeiues  of  the  Prin- 
cipia. tho  Optics,  and  tbaChronoIofy.  Emecson  dafondad 
everything  of  NewlonV 

The  popular  explanations  of  Maclaurin,  Pemberton,  and 
Toltairo  are  tw  widely  known  to  need  description  ;  they  do 
Jot  much  help  the  mathematical  student.  Many  so-called 
explanations  of  Newtonian  philosophy  (such  as  Bo;^amin 
Martin's,  iJil)  ave  litarally  nothing  hut  tteatiaaa  on  gene- 
ral pbyaicai 

Tiia  additiaoa  to  Madame  du  CfuanLLsr'a  tnuulation 

mnsist  of  a  popular  resume  and  the  mathematical  treat- 
ment of  various  questions  of  the  Principia.  The  latter  must 
be  considered  as  emanating  from  Clairaut.  since  they  were 
his  lessons  to  his  pupil.  Some  have  supposed  that  Voltaire's 
work  belongs  in  the  same  sense  to  Madame  du  Chastellet. 

In  the  'M6canique  Celeste,'  book  16,  cap.  'i,  Laplace  has 
exhibited  tho  results  of  Newton's  lunar  theory,  and  con- 
neeted  them  with  tba  OMdern  analysis  of  the  subjaot  to  a 
certain  extant  The  preeiaeneaa  of  tba  maimer  of.  oom- 
prei-sing  Newton's  results  renders  this  chapter  vidudllB,  and 
likely  to  assist  the  student  of  the  Principia. 

Mr.  Airy*8  development  and  extension  of  the  results  of 
the  eleventh  section  (which  forms  the  article  Gravitation 
in  this  work)  places  one  of  the  methods  of  the  Principia,  and 
one  which  ought  to  last,  wiUiin  the  reach  of  every  student.  It 
h  unique,  the  difficnltiiMof  tba  atoventh  section  having  left 
it  almost  without  a  eoBWMDtato^  and  altocethar  without  an 
explainer;  and  it  tabes  in  several  of  the  maeoveries  of  Ae 
present  timi'. 

Many  commeiiUi ilis  on  the  Principia  have  been  written 
at  Camlind-^e  by  private  tutors  for  the  use  of  their  pupils, 
of  which  some  have  been  printed.  Of  tho  fuilowiiig  we 
have  never  seen  more  than  the  title :  '  Excerpta  auaedam  e 
Pnnc  Phil.  Nat«  cum  notis  variorum,*  dlambridgo.  1765. 
There  is  Oan's  three  sections  of  Newton,  a  modem  work, 
and  an  exposition  of  vaiious  parts  of  thaPhnoipiB»oontained 
%l  the  seeond  edition  of  Pronssor  Whewell*8  *  Drn  amies. 

To  give  a  view  of  the  foreign  objections  to  Newton's  sys- 
.cui.  at  the  time  of  its  first  introduction,  the  following  works 
may  scrv©.  l,  '  Collection  of  Papers  which  passed  between 
Mr'  Lcibnitjt  and  Dr.  Clarke,  ui  1715  and  1716,'  by  Dr. 
S  amuel  Clarke ;  London,  1717.  2, '  Traiti  de  Paix  entre  Des 
Cartes  et  Mewton,'  by  the  Jesuit  Aimi-Hewi-Paulian} 
AvIgnoD,  ina.  3, '  La  mi  BjtHtm  da  Physique  gtnlnla 


de  M.  Isaac  Newton,  expos6  et  analyst  en  psiallala  awe  ealu'. 

de  D^  Cartes,'  by  the  Jesuit  Louis  Castel .  Paris,  1743  (a 
defence  of  Descartes).  4. '  Anti-Newtonianismus,'  by  Celes- 
tini  Cominale,  M.D. ;  Naples,  1764.  5, 'Discoiirs  sur  les 
difi^^rentes  Figures  des  Astres.'  by  Maupertuis,  the  firat  a&- 
sertor  of  Newton's  doctrines  in  France;  Paris,  1732,  and 
in  tba  collection  of  his  works.  &  'Lettem  to  a  Gemaa 
Princess,*  by  Buler  (flnt  published  in  1770,  trandatad  mto 
English  by  Dr.  H.  Hunter,  179j). 

1  ho  most  cclebruted  comments  in  tho  way  of  objection 
arc  those  of  Leibnitz,  John  Bernoulli, and  Huyghens  [HcT- 
oHKNs];  the  first  and  second  real  admirers  of  the  genius 
of  Newton,  the  third  also  an  admirer  after  bis  fashion. 
Many  of  their  remarks  may  be  found  in  the  published  cor- 
respondence of  the  first  two,  but  the  history  of  the  effect 
liradiued  by  the  fkineipia  in  the  yeses  Mowing  its  publica- 
tion ia  seatieiad  in  too  many  places  fbr  ns  to  attemut  to  give 
the  particular  publication ^  v. 'i  -  "i  .Imuld  be  consulted. 

PRINCIPLE.  D'ALEMBKRT  S.  [Fokcf.s,  Impressed 

AND  EfKECTlVE  ;   VlIlTirAL  \'ki.OC1TIKS.] 

PRINGLE,  JOHN,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  Bert.,  and  Magdalen  Eliott.  the  sister  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Eliott,  Bart,  was  born  at  Stichell-House  in  Roxburghshire, 
April  10,  1707.   Having  received  at  home,  under  a  private 
tutor,  the  elements  of  a  elaasieal  education,  he  entered  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  a  relative  of  his  father. 
Mr.  Francis  Pringle,  was  at  that  time  professor  of  Greek. 
After  keeping  the  ordinary  number  of  terms,  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  in  October,  1  727,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  meaicid  profession ;  but  in  the  year  following  he 
piooeedad  to  the  university  of  Leyden.   It  is  stated  by  Dr. 
KippiB»  on  the  authoiity  of  JCr.  Jamea  Boswell,  that  Phngle 
waa  at  one  time  intended  to  fallow  a  mereantile  lift,  and 
that  on  leaving  Edinburgh  he  went  to  Amsterdam  for  that 
purpose,  hut  that  his  attentKin  was  accidentally  drawn  to 
the  study  of  medicine  by  attending  a  lecture  of  Bocrhaave 
in  the  university  of  Lcydcn.    Ue  entered  this  university  in 
1728,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  20th  July,  j 
1730,  his  diploma  bearing  the  signatures  of  Bocrhaave,  Al-  j 
binus,  Gravesande,  and  other  eminent  individuals.   His  in-  1 
augural  dissertation  was  antiUed  *  Da  Maveore  Senili.'  On  j 
quitting  Leyden,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  be  completed  ' 
his  medical  studies,  after  which  he  settled  as  a  physician  at 
Edinburgh.    He  had  not  however  given  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  medicine.    In  1734  he  was  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  and  council  of  Edinburgh  to  the  profi'-surship 
of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  jointly 
with  Mr.  Scott,  auring  the  life  of  the  latter,  and  solely  after 
his  decease.  Dr,  Kippis  says  he  was  appointed  to  the  ehair 
of  pneumatics  and  nunal  ^iloeophy,  but  no  mention  of  the 
former  of  these  actenees  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  notice  of 
Pringle's  hfe  to  which  we  have  referred.    He  continued  to 
practise  at  Edinburgh  as  a  jihysician  till  1742,  when  he 
was  nominated  physician  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  then 
commanded  the  allied  armies  of  Kngland  and  Austria, 
and  through  whose  recommendation  he  received  the  same 
vear  tha  further  appotntmant  of  phyBdan  to  tha  miliury 
hospital  in  Flanders,  at  a  salary  or  S0«.  a  day.  and  half-pay 
for  life.    He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  (26th 
June,  171.?),  shortly  after  which  he  was  promoted  by  the 
Dul-j'  111"  C'lJinLii'rliriil.  s"fij;ifl  ?  'ii  of  George  II,,  to  be  phy- 
siciaii-geaeral  to  ht«  majesty's  tbrce»  in  the  Low  (Countries, 
whcreujK)!!  he  resigned  his  professorship.  The  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  and  the  exemplary  zeal  and  ability  with 
whieb  be  dJiebaiged  his  otTtcial  duties  whde  connected  with 
tba  anny,  ana  atcssiad  by  all  who  knew  him.  Imprassad 
with  the  soffinring  fkequently  attenAut  on  Ae  sudden 
movement  of  an  army,  whicli  necessitated  as  sudden  a 
removal  of  the  hospitals  or  the  abandonment  of  the  men  to  j 
the  doubtful  generosity  of  an  enemy,  he  :.;i;lh  i;  inrnself  I 
earnestly  to  the  consideration  ot  the  means  wlieieby  it  j 
might  be  mitigated  or  removed.    Prior  to  this  it  bad  been 
tho  custom  to  place  the  sick  and  wounded  at  a  distance  ■ 
from  the  army,  but  even  then  it  often  happened  that  a  post-  j 
tion  of  salubtiiy  was  incompatible  with  one  of  aafeij.  I 
Throogh  his  exertions  a  convention  was  entered  into,  m 
the  earlv  ;  nt  of  the  campaign  of  1  7  1"^,  between  Lord  Stair 
and  Noailics,  for  tlju  mutual  protection  of  the 

hospitals  of  both  armies.    Tliis  convention  was  faithfully 
adhered  to  by  both  the  French  ond  English  generals.  ' 
Pringle's  situation  afforded  ample  opportunity  uf  observing  > 
the  inflnenee  of  climate,  diet,  oooflned  and  humid  quarter^  I 
habilt  cf  intcoipaiMm  and  iiiidMiiiMs«»  fto.  TbaM^  viA  j 
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the  cbaracterutics  of  the  opideiaics  peculiar  to  armies,  he 
cucflllly  reconlcil  and  digested,  applying  himself  indcrati- 
{•Uy  Co  th«  iiiTeatigatma  of  the  propar  modes  of  iteainieat 
onder  diS»r«nt  dreumstaneet.  His  traatUe  '  On  the  Dw- 

e^aua  of  the  Armv,' which  appeared  in  17j2,  and  wliicli 
paiscd  throusli  soveu  tHhtious,  bcsuk-s  lioing  iranslatud  into 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  laiiyiugt's,  w  as  nol  a  wmk 
from  which  ilie  medical  practitioner  alone  was  capable  of 
deriving  instruction.  Among  o:htr  in^tttuccs  corroDorativc 
of  its  general  utility.  General  Melnlle,  who,  while  governor 
of  the  Friendly  Islands,  was  instrunientid  in  laviog  the 
livet  of  near  seven  hundred  of  his  soldiers,  attributed  his 


suecess  to  the  plainness  of  the  language  cmplo]|red  in  this 
work  aad  the  souadoesa  of  the  iiiiDnDation  vluoli  it  oon- 
veyed, 

I>r.  Pringle  was  recalled  from  Flanders  lu  1  "  {9  in  order 
to  attend  the  army  employed  under  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land in  suppressing  the  Scotch  rebellion.  He  remained 
with  the  forces  till  after  the  battle  of  CulloUen  (I6th  April. 
\74Sy.  The  year  {blloving  lie  again  aeoompanfed  the 
army  abruad,  but  on  the  concluiiion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Cbapclle  <3Uth  April,  174B),  he  returned  lo  England,  after 
»lm  h  li."  ri-^i(lt,il  principally  at  L/inclun,  as  pli\>;ciaii  in  or- 
dinary to  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand.  Ilu  bad  l»een  elected 
in  a  member  of  tlioRuyal Society,  ami  his  conirautiica- 
boo  to  their  published  Transactions  of  a  papur  entitled 
•Bjtperiments  on  Septic  and  Anti  septic  Substances,  with 
naaiks  telatiiw  to  their  use  in  the  theory  of  medieiae' 
(175011,  to  which  the  Coplev  ntedst  was  awarded,  added  to 
bis  reputati'in.  Etupincisrn  indeed  appcais  in  some  mea- 
sure iiave  been  looked  upon  by  him  as  not  only  liu' 
Icginniii:;,  but  the  end  of  all  useful  inquiry,  and  bu  not 
merely  entertained  a  strong  aversion  to  ail  hypothesis,  but 
attached  comparatively  little  value  to  theory  even  when 
based  OD  esperiment.  Upon  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Koyal  Society  remarking  to  him  that  it  was  at  least  neces- 
M17  to  leaaon  on  the  tesults  of  observatioD  and  experi- 
ment, be  is  said  to  have  replied,  *  The  len  the  belter ;  it 
ii  by  re  i^nnlng  that  you  spoil  everytbin^.' 

In  I7!>  i  he  wa*  elected  one  of  the  l  ouiieil  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1  7.j^,  uii  lelir.fiuishin^  his  appointment  in  the 
may,  he  was  admitted  a  Hceiiliale  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
daas.  In  1761«  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  be 
was  appointed  phyiietan  to  the  queen's  household,  and  in 
1783  physiejaa  extraordinary  to  her  majesty.  The  same 
year  he  was  cboten  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Ilaarlcm,  and  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London. 
In  1766  ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ko)al  Society  <ii' 
Sciences  at  Gottinpeti,  and  ibo  saiuu  year  the  diKuity  ol' 
baronet  was  confenetl  upon  bun  by  George  III.  In  1772 
be  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1 774  ho 
Was  appointed  pllj^ebn  extraordinary  to  his  majesty.  In 
1776  be  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scienoes  at 
Madrid,  the  Society  ftr  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  at 
Amsterdam,  the  Academy  of  Medical  Correspondence  at 
Paris,  and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St,  Peters- 
burg. In  1773  he  svRTeeded  Li niitt" us  as  foreign  member 
of  the  Academy  ol  Sciences  at  Paris,  an  honour  which  that 
body  has  hitherto  restricted  tu  eight  individuals.  The  same 
year  be  became  foreign  member  of  tbeAcademy  of  Sciences 
aad  Belles- Lettres  at  Naples,  *nd  in  1781,  a  fellow  uf  the 
then  recently  instituted  Society  of  Antiquahes  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

As  presidentof  the  Royal  Society  the  annu  il  ]iresent;'.Iion 
of  the  Copley  medul  devolved  upon  hsui,  aad  on  each  of 
these  ct:casion8  he  read  before  the  memncrs  a  discourse  on 
ths  history  and  present  state  of  the  particular  science  the 
ntension  of  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  medal  of  thai 

Etr  to  reward.  These  disconrae^  six  in  number,  were  pub- 
bed  the  year  afker  bit  deatb,  by  bis  ftiend  Dr.  Kippts,  in 
eaevatame>S«o. 

About  the  year  1 778  a  dispute  arose  among  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  relative  to  the  form  which  .should  be 
^ven  to  electrical  conductors  so  as  to  render  ihem  most  elli- 
cacious  in  proti-c-titii,'  buildinj;s  from  the  destructive  effects 
of  lightning.  Franklin  had  previously  recommended  the  use 
of  points,  and  the  propriety  of  thi»  recommendation  bad  been 
seknowlei^^  and  sanctioned  by  the  Soeietv  at  larn.  But 
•Aer  the  breakingout  of  the  American  refolution,  nanklin 
was  no  longer  regarded  by  many  of  the  members  in  any 
other  liebt  than  an  enemy  uf  England,  and  as  such  it 
itpear?  lo  have  been  repugnant  to  their  fuelinj,'*  to  act 
otherwise  than  iti  disparagement  of  his  scientific  disco- 


veries. Amon^  this  number  was  their  patron  George  III^ 
who.  on  its  being  proposed  to  substitute  knobs  instead  of 
points,  requested  that  Sir  John  Pringle  would  likewiia 
adToeate  their  inbxiduetion.  The  latter  hinted  Aiat  the  laws 

of  nriT-ir-  were  unalterable  at  royal  pleaaum ;  whereupon  it 
was  luUmated  to  him  that  a  prusuienl  of  the  Royal  Society 
enterlaiiiiMj;  such  «n  opinion  ought  to  resign,  and  he  re- 
signed accordingly.  This  story,  though  it  <i<M&  uut  apiiear 
to  be  in  print,  having  been  suppressed  ju  deference  to 
royalty,  w.is  current  at  the  time  among  the  members  of 
the  Society,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  Dr. 
Button  alludes  to  it  in  the  JbUowin^  extract  ftom  liis 
'  Matfaematieal  IXetlonary:* — 'Oonstdenng  the  great  atten* 
ttuu  that  was  paid  by  Sir  .Tobn  Pringle  to  the  various  and 
important  duties  of  his  otlice,  and  the  i^reul  paiui  he  took  in 
the  preparation  of  his  di»cc>i;ises.  it  was  natural  to  exp^C 
thai  the  burthen  of  bis  honourable  station  should  grow 
heavy  upon  him  in  a  course  of  time.  This  burthen,  thougli 
not  increased  by  any  great  addition  to  bis  life,  for  he  was 
only  six  years  president.  Was  somewhat  augmented  by  a  iUl 
from  which  he  received  some  hurt.  From  these  circum- 
stances some  persons  have  affected  to  account  for  his  re- 
«it'ning  the  cliair.  But  Sir  John  Pringle  was  naturally  of 
a  strong  and  robust  frame  and  constitution,  and  had  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  well  able  to  dischar^^c  the  duties  of  his 
situation  for  many  years  to  come,  had  not  his  spirits  been 
brokbu  by  the  most  cruel  harassings  and  baitings  in  his 
office.  His  resolution  to  quit  the  ehair  origiimted  from  the 
disputes  introduced  into  the  Society  emeeraing  the  ques- 
tion whether  pointed  or  blunt  electrical  conductors  were  the 
more  olficaciuus,  and  from  the  ciucl  circumstances  attend- 
ing those  disputes.  Tliese  drove  him  from  the  chair.  Such 
of  those  circumstances  as  were  open  and  manifest  tu  every 
one  were  even  of  themselves  perhaps  quite  sufficient  to 
drive  him  to  that  resolution.  But  there  were  yet  others  of  a 
more  private  nstture  which  operated  still  more  powerfully 
and  directly  to  produce  that  eveiA,  which  may  probably  be 
hereafter  laid  before  the  public* 

In  Ksl  he  disposed  of  his  bouse  in  Pall  Mall,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  library,  and  removotl  to  Ediuhurgh, 
where  he  purposed  residing  ^icrmanently,  but  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  the  state  of  his  lieallh,  and  a  restlessness  of 
qiirits  induced  him  to  return  to  the  metropolis  the  same 
year.  On  quitting  Edinburgh  he  preaanted  the  College  of 
Medraine  in  that  city  wttb  three  mamiseript  volumes  hi 
folio,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  neither  be  suffered 
to  leave  the  college  nor  to  be  printed.  He  died  January  1 8, 
l7sJ.  II is  remains  Were  interred  in  St.  James's  church, 
v^itii  giuat  funeral  solemnity,  and  a  monument,  by  Nolle- 
kins,  at  bis  nephew's  expense,  was  some  time  after  eiected 
to  his  memory  in  We<^tminstcr  Abbey.  A  list  of  his  pub- 
lished works  is  given  in  Wutt's  'Bibliotbeca  Britannica,' and 
under  the  article  'Sir  John  Pringle,'  in  Brewster's  *  Cycle* 
poidia.'  They  are  not  numerous^  and,  with  tiie  exception  of 
those  already  mentioned,  they  no  longer  possoss  much  in- 
terest. The  circle  of  hi»  correspondents  included  il:e  most 
eminent  men  of  science  in  Euro]K',  more  particularly  those 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  with  whom  hu  kept  up 
an  active  intc-rcourse  Ixith  by  letter  and  by  the  attention  and 
hospitality  bo  showed  them  during  their  visits  to  the  me- 
tropolis, but  the  extent  and  interest  of  his  epistolary  corre- 
ifCMadenceean  he  but  imperfectly  judged  oCowinij^  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  ordered  the  whole  of  hu  letters 
to  he  ilestroyed  a  short  time  before  bis  decease. 

(L{fe  of  Str  John  Priu^lr,  by  Andrew  Kippis,  D.D..  pre- 
fixed to  Sir  John  Prinyle's  Six  Discourses  above  referred 
to :  Eioge  de  M.  Pnngie,  by  Condorcet,  (Euvre*  Cow- 
pleies,  torn,  ii.,  pp.  2'26-247.j 

PRI'NIA,  Dr.  Hursfleld's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds  first 
defined  in  Litm.  Tnmi.,  vol.  xiiL,  and  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Doctor's  Zoohgicat  Retearcksi  in  Jaaa. 

Generic  C/iaracter.—BA\  rather  lengtbaned,  much  com- 
pressed, entire:  rictus  smooth,  wings imittdedL  tail bUOttd  and 
cuneate;  feet  lur>;e,  strong.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Prtnia  familiaris. 

Description. — Dark  biown  above  with  a  faint  tint  o< 
orange.  The  throat  and  neck  anteriorly  are  white,  and 
the  breast  and  abdomen  pale  sulphureous  vellow.  This 
wings  emsied  transversely  in  an  oblique  direction,  with 

two  white  bands.  Tail-fcathe-s,  except  the  two  interme- 
diate ones,  marked  near  tlie  end  with  a  broad  band  ot 
blackish  brown,  tips  dirty  white.  Intermediate  tail-li  i  l  iirs 
brownish  throughout  underDcatb,  and«  near  the  vxtcemity 
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an  almost  imperceptible  transvfrse  band  of  a  deeper  hue. 
Tarsi  yellowish.  Bill  corneous  brown  above  and  at  the 
point ;  its  base  pale  yellow. 

Tbif  is  the  Prinya  of  the  JaTuteie^  FamUim  Ctttptrot 
lAtham. 

Locality.  HabiU,  <^.— Abundant  in  many  parts  of  Java, 
near  villages  and  gardens,  in  the  confines  of  which,  among 
trc(s  and  shri'.bs,  it  huilii^  its  nest.  It  is  a  sprightly  bird, 
sporting  among  the  bcaacbes  in  short  and  rapid  flights, 
and  has  received  its  iMtiw*  IMiiM  frmn  ilt lively  mmI  pleuant 
notes.  (Horsd't 

Mr.  Swalnson  (ClassifieatUm  ^  Birdi}  thinks  that 
Aiftta  may  be  atabocdioat*  ifpa  «ir  wbRMm  «f  J}rgmui€tt. 
[8VI.TIA1M.1  He  otiwrws  tint  the  iVrm«  have  all  the 
activity  and  familiarity  of  the  true  W  rem  {Tro-^lndijtrs),  and 
su  much  resemble  (hem  ingeneml  appearaiico,  in  tlieir  short 
■wi^t  song,  and  the  throwing  up  of  the  tail,  that  it  ia  not 
nty  surprising  that  they  should  have  been  classed  with  the 
ecuMonu  enepetik 


IMnU  r:iinlIUn«. 

In  the  article  Plovers,  Himaniopiu  Melanogatter 
is  erroneously  printed  under  the  cut  instead  of  Himantoput 
Melanoptertu,  as  well  as  in  four  places  in  the  adjoining 
eolumus.  The  reader  is  requested  to  substitute  *  mtiano' 
pteru*"  for  *  mthaogatler,*  in  each  of  these  cases. 

PRIN8SP.  JAMES,  was  descended  fkom  a  family  of 
Swiss  exttactini  vbieh  had  been  some  time  settled  in  Eng* 
land.  He  was  Iwrn  in  the  year  1 800,  and  vent  eat  to  the 
East  Indies  at  an  early  age  in  the  sen  ico  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  Mint  department.  On  his  arrival  iii 
India  he  was  appointed  assayma-ster  at  Bcnareii,  whore  he 
remained  about  ten  years.  Here  he  collected  the  materials 
of  his  *  Sketches  of  Benares,'  which  perhaps  give  some  of 
the  best  raMwaotatiwis  of  Indian  life  yet  nublished.  He 
planned  ana  eooitnieted  many  works  of  public  utility,  and 
engaged  in  a  valuable  series  of  statistiesl  inqoiries  con- 
nected with  Benares.  At  this  time  he  wrote  an  elaborate 
memoir  on  the  mode  of  determining  accurately  tho  point  at 
which  the  precious  metals  fuse,  which  was  published  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions.'  SubaaqiWDtly  ht  WIS  deeted 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

When  the  Benares  mint  was  abolished,  Prinsep  was  trans- 
fbmd  to  that  at  Calcutta.  He  had  previously  contributed 
to  the  *  Cneaningi  of  Sdeiiee,*  oondneted  by  Capt  Heiliert, 
and  on  the  departure  of  that  {rentleman  from  Calcutta  he 
became  the  secretary  to  the  physical  class  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and  editor  of  the  '  Gleanincfs,'  which  he  remodt  lkd 
in  1832,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety,' a  work  which  has  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  extension  of  every  species  of  information  in  India. 
Hit  attention  harlngbeen  directed  to  the  subject  of  Bectrian 
eoiiMk  he  made  ntmwcous  dtseoveries  wbiefa  enabled  him  to 
All  up  t^e  blank  left  in  tlie  history  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Bactria,  and  constructed  a  nearly 
unbroken  series  of  numismatic  records,  which  extended 
ftim  the  MMedoniaii  Unf  to  modnm  tiniai. 


On  dwdapartun.-  of  II.  H.  Wilson  for  England  in  Ig.U. 
he  became  secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  he  now 
began  to  follow  up  the  !^tepa  of  Jones,  Colebrooke,  and 
Wilson,  in  the  field  of  Indian  antiquities.  Meantime  bia 
labonia  'at  editor  of  tba  *  Jmunud '  were  unabated ;  he  was 
in  a  neat  measoie  the  engraTer  and  lithographer  for  it; 
and  he  carried  on  an  extensive  eonesponaence  in  India 
and  with  Europe,  besides  contributing  a  number  of  valuable 
articles  on  a  crcat  variety  uf  subjects,  e^pei  ially  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  Indian  numismatics,  and  Indian  antiquities. 
The  most  interesting  of  his  discoveries  is  the  decipnering 
of  inscriptions  which  bad  remained  a  sealed  liook  to  all  pre- 
vious Orientalista*  and  wbieb  are  important  as  eonneetiog  liie 
history  of  India  with  that  of  Europe :  the  name  of^ An* 
tiochii^  the  Great  and  the  mention  of  his  geoemls  as  cora- 
inantlin^  in  the  north  of  Itulia,  occur  in  two  ediets  of  A&oka, 
or  Piyadasi,  king  of  India. 

Under  the  weight  of  these  and  other  labours  his  health 
began  to  break  down.  It  was  hoped  that  a  voyage  to 
England  would  restore  him ;  but  after  an  illnew  of  WBteen 
aontha,  lis  died,  on  the  22nd  of  April.  IMOi,  in  the  4mk 
year  of  bis  age.  His  case  is  said  to  have  borne  a  eonsiderable 
resemblance  to  that  of  Sir  Waller  Scott.  His  death  has  left 
a  blank  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civiliflttion  in 
India  which  will  not  perhaps  be  readily  filled  up. 

iDfilhi  Gazelle,  July  H.  1840  ;  Proc.  Roy.  At.  Soc.  1840.) 

PRINSE'PIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  lamily 
of  Chrysobalaues,  su  named  by  Dr.  Royle  in  hoMWir  of 
James  Prinsep.  .the  late  distinguished  aeenmij  of  the 
Asiatie  Society  of  Calcutta,  in  consequence  of  his  eontribnt- 
ing,  by  his  researches  into  the  meteorology  of  India,  to  the 
progress  and  right  understanding  of  the  geography  of 
plants,  an  important  branch  of  botany.  The  genus  con- 
sists of  only  a  single  species,  remarkable  for  its  thuruy  ap- 
pearance, hut  it  may  be  considered  typical  of  the  labours  of 
the  individual  whom  it  is  designed  to  commemorate,  as,  early 
m  the  season,  it  is  conspicuous  for  the  aJbundance  of  its  in- 
floreseenee,  and,  later,  for  thatof  tbamwple-coloured  berriea 
with  which  it  is  loaded.  The  seen  are  lariiie,  and  yield 
i  by  expression  an  oil  which  is  highly  esteemed  liythc  moun- 
taineers uf  the  Hiinulav as,  where  it  is  indigenous,  and  which 
by  Europeans  is  thouj^ht  a  good  substitute  for  salad  uil. 

PRINTING,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  may  be 
defined  to  be  th«  ait  of  producing  copieaof  any  writing  or 
other  marks  by  pNtamre,  either  upon  a  nibatanea  so  aolk  as 
(like  wax  orMqr)  to  take  the  shape,  whether  in  relief  or  by  in- 
dentation, of  the  stamp  applied  to  it,  and  yet  not  so  perfectly 
fluid  (like  water)  as  to  refuse  to  retain  the  form  so  given  to 
it,  or  upon  a  sulisianrc  sulficiently  bibulous  or  othenrise 
attractive  as  to  receive  colour  from  some  pigment  with  which 
the  stamp  is  daubed.  The  essence  of  printing  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  copy  by  pressure.  Correctly  speaking  however 
it  it  notanaatact  copy  or  fac-simUe  which  printing  produces 
in  any  cast;  to  &r  from  that,  wherever  tbe  turfitoa  is  laisad 
in  the  stamp,  it  is  sunk  in  the  impieasion,  and  vise  venS, 
and  oven  a  merely  coloured  mark  is  always  reversed  in  form  ; 
but,  what  IS  all  ne  of  importance,  all  the  impressions  are 
exact  copies  of  01 M'  aiinther,  and  also  bear  a  certain  and  per- 
fectly assignable  relation  to  the  stamp  or  type. 

Even  on  a  theoretical  view  of  the  subject,  printing  hy 
means  of  merely  a  variegated  surface  of  stamp,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  reprodoetion,  in  soft  substances,  or  cameos  and 
intagUoSa  woiud  seem  to  be  the  simpler  and  more  obvious 
of  tbe  two  kinds  of  printing  we  have  mentioned.  This  may 
be  said  to  be  printing  by  pressure  alone.  In  the  other  kind 
of  printing,  by  the  transference  of  colour,  there  is  required 
the  inlioducliuii,  in  addition  to  the  type  and  its  recipient, 
of  a  third  element  or  agent,  namely,  the  colour  to  be  trans- 
ferred. And  this  was  an  addition  very  little  likely  ever  to 
be  made  until  tlia  idea  of  multiplyinK  copies  of  colonsad 
marls  bad  itself  oeenntNl.  that  is,  nniH  fho  very  object  Itad 
been  thought  of  which  this  was  tlu-  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing, and  which  was  the  only  object  this  process  was 
suited  to  accomplish.  Having  a  seal  ur  cut  stamp  in  bis 
hand,  the  making  an  impression  with  that  upon  wax  or  any 
other  soft  substance  was  extremely  natural  ftr  a  person 
wishing  on  any  occasion  to  leave  bis  mark  or  sign  i  it  waa  tha 
saoM  tninK  in  Ikct,  with  notching  a  piece  of  wood  or  atona 
with  a  knifo  or  other  sharp  instrument,  witb  this  difference 
onlv — that  the  knife  makes  its  marks  by  excision,  or  alto- 
gether removing  and  abstracting  part  of  the  substance  ope- 
rated upon  i  the  stamp,  by  extrusion,  or  merely  pushing  it 
•tUa.  Or  ttfll  OMne  naarijr  it  raamblaa  tba  mdtsfc  and 
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mdnitcf  all  tttdtiog  a  mark,  namely,  by  dealing 

tUow.  Btat  it  il  a  nodo  «f  making  a  mark  only ;  that  ia 
itft  sole  purpose  and  objecL  There  is  no  thought  »'>  '  >  g  ns 
ihii  kind  of  printing  exdusivfly  is  used,  of  multi|jl>iag 
copies  iif  the  ;iame  taark  ;  that  i-,  an  idja  far  removetl  from 
tb«  first  and  most  natural  eiaploymcut  of  a  dry  stamp  or  seal, 
aitd  not  perhup  more  likely  to  be  suggested  by  sucn  stamp- 
ing or  aealiiig  (although  capable  of  Imag  to  nwliaad)  than 
ay  nna  olSar  tMngt— by  the  new  eraunon  iwoeen, 
for  instance,  of  copying  by  imitation.  If  a  transcriber 
had  ever  hail  before  him  a  written  page,  with  the  ink  not 
yet  dry.  wh.i  li  he  was  laboriously  reproducing  with  tu:,  [ . n, 
ibe  slowness  of  his  procedure,  especially  if  he  were 
pursued  by  an  active  and  growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  public  for  books,  might  have  led  him  to  the  thought  of 
the  poasibility  of  performing  the  whole  taak  ia  a  manner  at 
once,  by  merely  impMHfng  tha  ««timttqg  Vfm  the  blank 
paper. and  then  n-ttauArriiw  it  from  the  ravened  copy  thus 
made  to  another  sheet,  in  order  to  recover  the  original  posi- 
tion of  the  characters.  And  if  by  any  means  the  reverbo<l 
copy  could  be  kept  naoist,  or  its  moisture  repeatedly  renewed, 
hen  was  a  melbod  of  procuring  in  the  same  easy  raannor 
W  ndafinite  number  of  copies.  The  mechanical  facilities 
vmitiU  to  be  unvnlad.  but  this  was  tha  alamantaiy  idea 
efwhat  W9  htm  haan  Tegarding  as  tlw  Moood  kind  of  inint- 
ing;  whicb.  it  thus  appears  to  us,  would  probably  not  be 
suggested  by  the  first  kind  at  all.  but  rather  by  the  desire 
of  tfffi  ti[i^-  object  (namely,  the  multiplying  of  copies) 
altogether  difierent  from  that  (namely,  the  mere  making  of 
a  mark)  which  was  the  primaiy  purpose  of  a  dry  stamp  or 
seal,  and  only  presenting  itself  at  a  much  later  and  mo^ 
•dmMid  sta^  in  the  progreas  of  aivilitttion. 

These  oonsidarations  may  help  to  account  for  the  bistorio 
ftct  that  the  use  of  engraved  seals  for  impressing  soft  sub- 
stances preceded  by  so  many  centuries  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  by  the  transference  of  a  pigment,  or,  in  other 
woids,by  means  of  coloured  stamp*  or  types.  Of  the  great 
antiqaity  of  seals  for  making  marks  with,  we  hare  abundant 
evidence.  Seals  and  signeU  aw  wpartidly  mmHauti  in  tlw 
JtrnkMriptttWih  and.  va  know,  were  ineammoauwuMOf 
A  dwetviliwd  nations  of  antiquity.  If  the  {dan  of  mvK 
ttplying  copies  of  books  or  writings  bad  chanced  to  occur  in 
combination  with  that  of  this  employment  of  dry  seals,  it 
migitt  no  doubt  have  produced  an  invention  h«  rving  the 
nme  purpose  with  our  modem  printing,  but  in  that  case  the 
printing  would  probably  have  been  that  indented  or 
embossed  kind  which  naa  bean  lataljr  introduced  fw  the  use 
of  the  blind.  AAar  tkat  had  boan  pnotited  for  some  time, 
iqimaity  or  aoddMl  would  hava  toifaMad  the  ttttradiio> 
tmief  a  pigment  fbr  the  purpose  of  making  the  indanta- 
tioflsmore  distimTly  risible;  and  from  thnt  1o  the  omission 
of  the  indentations  altogether  wonl  i  liav,;  l  .  tn  apparently 
an  easy  and  obvious  step,  though  it  iin^^hi  Ii^m.'  happened 
ticre  too,  as  in  many  other  eases,  that  ail  the  advantages  of 
the  new  process  would  not  be  at  once  perceived,  and  a  part 
fit  Um  old  method,  the  ntOitr  of  which  it  had  wall/  taper. 
MM.nonMn«mrtholflm  nrmfloniidiMBUetimo  continue 
tokapnetbed  as  before.  But  the  fiut,  as  we  have  said, 
appears  to  be  that  the  art  of  printing  did  not  take  its  rise 
!!■  :lri,  .vay  at  all,  but  from  the  combination  of  the  idea  of 
multiplying  «>pies  of  books  with  the  other  idea  of  the  pos- 
tibilitf  of  taking  off  an  impression  from  a  page  of  writing 
vkileyet  wet  by  the  simple  act  of  applying  to  u  another  Hat 
nifbee  to  weeive  a  portion  of  the  ink  or  other  pigment  We 
iqr.applTb)g  tha  noatnng  inbatanw  to  tha  writing:  Sac 
eiso  in  this  point  of  detatl  the  pracaos  would  pwbablv  oillfar 
tltogetber  from  the  common  mode  of  using  a  seal,  which  is 
KDDressed  upon  the  receiving  substance,  not  that  upon  it. 

Nererlheless  the  principleof  an  engraved  or  uneven  sur- 
ftes  might  still  for  a  particular  purpcwe  be  called  in  to 
the  aid  S[  the  process  of  pigment-printing,  although  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  suggesting  of  that  pnooHi  Suppose 
the  writing  which  is  to  be  transferred  by  inoli  moda  of  finni* 
ingtobatnaodinvkiblaUnek  tjunktn  npMi  n  onooth 
mrihw  of  wood  or  metal,  how  ii  tha  piflnent  to  be  most 
eoDTeniently  renewed  ever/  time  it  gets  or  fkint ?  With 
»D  even  surficc  it  tn  uli  ui  tlmt  this  could  only  be  done  by 
lit  l&lums  method  of  retrat  int;  evtiy  Imc  of  the  writing 
vith  a  pen  or  brush,  a  method  which— besides  its  eonsump* 
tion  of  time,  making  printing,  in  fiset,  as  slow  as  writing — 
yald  probably  be  fbund  to  be  inefBcient,  aa  leaving  the 
dry  or  half  dry  in  one  part  beftne  it  oonld  he  mked 
*Ni]niMdHr.  BntlTeilMrenttiqghoUnimiicthein^ 


or  causing  the  charaeten  to  stand  out  in  roliof.  the  great 
advantage  is  gained  of  being  able  to  spread  the  pigment  by 
a  few  8w  c]  =  of  the  brush  along  every  line  which  it  ought  to 
colour,  wutiout  leaving  any  of  it  upon  the  intervening  parts 
of  the  wood  or  metal:  in  the  case  of  hollow  lines  being  cut 
(as  in  copperplate-printing),  the  ink  that  is  spread  in  the  Ant 
instance  over  the  whole  surface  is  easily  wiped  awaj  flvm 
the  rest  without  being  taken  eolef  the Mlknn. 

At  this  point  then  we  maybe  said  to  have  at  lut  obtajtud 
the  art  of  printing  in  a  practirnl  shnpi?.  Th  art  was  now 
invented.  This  is  precisely  the  arl  ul"  inUiiji  as  it  has  been 
known  in  Cliina  since  tho  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  minister  of 
state  named  Foong-taon,  and  as  it  is  still  practised  tlwm. 
The  page  of  writing  to  be  multinlted  is  pasted  down  vpm 
the  smooth  surface  of«  prcj^ared  block,  commonly  of  pear* 
tree^  on  wbieh  it  leaves  an  nnpreaaion  of  the  characters  in 
an  inverted  fbrm, 'and  then  the  block  thus  marked  is  made 
ready  for  being  printed  from  by  all  the  blank  parts  of  tho 
face  of  the  wooa  being  cut  away,  and  the  lines  forming  the 
characters  being  thus  left  in  rulicf,  so  aialOM  to  noaifatllt 
ink  every  time  the  brush  i»  applied. 

In  such  a  language  as  the  Chinese,  which  is  withoat  m 
alphabet;  or.  at  least,  in  which  the  elementaiy  ebanetan 
have  not  been  wdoeed  to  the  wme  limited  and  eommodioua 
number  as  in  most  other  languages  by  making  them  t  c]i re- 
sent sounds  instead  of  idea^  or  things,  thu  is  the  oi)]\  k.i>  1 
of  printing  that  is  generally  applicable.  The  subs  ' quent 
improvementsor  extensions  of  the  principle  of  the  invention 
are  all  dependant  upon  tha  common  a^pbabalie  aeda  of 
writing. 

Even  in  Europe  however,  although  the  mode  of  writing 
was  alphabelie.  it  was  the  Chinese  mode  of  minting  that 
was  first  practised.  Some  have  oven  supposed  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  was  originally  obtained  ftom  the  Chinese; 
ana  indeed,  besides  what  other  less  direct  communioition 
there  may  have  been,  Marco  Polo,  who  returned  from  China 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  seen  and  de- 
scribed at  least  one  application  of  the  invention  111  that 
oountnr,  the  fabrication  of  a  cpeoies  of  papflv-nwnoy  by 
stampfatf  it  with  n  eeol  ebhmfad  with  dnnabar  Cwrmfllioo). 
Bat,ai  iar  aaweoan  trace,  it  was  not  till  fully  a  r<,^n tun- 
after  this  that  even  this  simplest  kind  of  printing  began  to 
be  practisi  il  i:i  Europe.  It  appears  to  have  been  first 
applied  to  tlite  fabrication  of  playing-cards  and  manuals  of 
popular  devotion,  the  latter  for  tho  most  part  consisting; 
like  the  cards,  of  merely  a  single  paee,  though  in  some  in- 
stances assuming  the  form  of  little  hooks  of  several  pagea. 
It  is  believed  thtt  about  the  year  1400;  or  aoon  aifkef.  bodi 
these  articlM,  which  had  previotuly  been  maniiftetufcd  by 
hand,  and  each  copy  of  course  by  a  seprtnitc  npcmtinn, 
began  to  be  multiplied,  like  the  Chinese  paper-mont  v,  tV oin 
engi  ivi'il  blocks  or  stamps.  There  is  no  record  of  this 
innovauoti,  but  the  fact  is  inferred  from  the  perfect  simi- 
larity of  several  conies  of  the  same  page,  whicn  could  on^ 
have  been  producoa  by  their  having  ul  been  imprnmiom 
from  a  common  originaL  Theplaving-eards  thna  ftbrieated 
are  merely  pietttrss  ;  hot  many  of  the  devotional  manuals, 
besides  pictures,  which  in  these  also  fill  tho  greater  part  of 
each  page,  [  re'~ent  short  text  ,  fi  rii  scripture,  ana  oUier 
examples  of  engraved  letters  and  wurds.  It  is  evident  how- 
ever that  the  essence  of  me  new  art  is  as  much  in  the  pic- 
tures as  in  the  legends,  which  are  only  pictures  of  another 
kind. 

The  sera  of  these  block  printe  and  book^  as  th^  aw 
eallad,  may  ha  lUted  to  be  the  flitt  half  of  the  tfkeendi 

century:  one  in  Lord  Spencer's  coUeclion  bears  the  date 
of  1423,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  specimens 
were  executed  almost  as  late  as  1450.  Of  the  bl  n  t. -books 
of  any  considerable  magnitude  the  two  most  remarkable  are 
the  '  Biblia  Pauperum,' a  i-maU  folio  of  forty  leaves,  each 
containing  a  picture,  with  a  text  of  scripture^  or  some  other 
iUnetntive  sentence  under  it,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  praduoed iome  timebetveen  1430  and  14M>;  and  the 
'  Speoulnm  Hnmanm  SalvatioDis,*  conAting  of  sixty-three 
loaves  of  the  same  small  folic  ='71^,  i  ontuiT.ui;;  ;n  all  fifty- 
eight  pictures,  with  tviu  lines  ut  I^ilm  rhyme  under  eaca. 
With  regard  to  this  last  in  particular  however  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  disputation,  some  denying  altogether 
its  claim  to  be  reckoned  a  specimen  of  block-pnntii^  in  SO 
fiuraathe  l^ends  are  conoemed;  but  it  is  nowgenomUy 
admittod  that  at  least  lome  of  the  legends  haw  even 
appainam  of  knting  baen  wintad  ihm  tim  Mmn  VkA 
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with  the  picture,  although  in  other  casettlMf  MtU  to  Inve 
been  suhuqiMDtly  iimrtad  froin  inovMlil*  ^pak  TlMpKH 
Imbtlily  n  that  at  flrat  the  *  Speenliini '  was  entiretya  block 

boi)k,  b-,it  'hat  in  subsequent  editions  the  block-printing 
vas  m.icL;  wuh  printing  from  moveable  types:  the  few 
topics  that  have  come  down  to  modern  times  are  jierliaps 
made  up  of  ktives  collected  from  several  impressions,  some 
in  which  moveable  tjpes  were  and  others  in  which  they 
weranot  used.  Likotho  *  Biblia  Pauperuro/  it  has  iia  date ; 
bat  it  is  generally  adnhlad  to  have  in  all  probability  been 
first  printed  before  1440.  Anotbet  block-book  that  was 
frequently  printed,  and  wWoh  ia  notieaable  as  oontiatin^ 
wholly  of  text,  without  pictures,  was  the  smati  Latin  Gram- 
mar of  Donatos,  the  common  scliool-book  of  those  days. 
These  block-books  arc,  like  the  Chinese  books  at  this  day, 
printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  leaf ;  and  ibey  appear  to 
have  all  been  produced  in  the  Low  Cduntries. 

At  tkia  point,  as  we  have  alroady  obaenred,  printing 
woald  have  stopped,  if  the  art  irf  alphabetic  writing  had 
remained  undiscovered.  At  moat,  tna  art  could  not  have 
been  earned  beyond  what  has  been  ealled  logography,  or 
the  printing  with  types  each  containing  a  whole  word,  a 
method  which  is  lu  partial  use  in  China,  and  has  even 
in  recent  times  been  altemjitcd  among  ourselves,  but  which 
is  manifestly  of  very  limited  application.  Logograpby,  in- 
deed, is  merely  a  modifiration  of  block- printing ;  toe  ftia- 
dpla  ia  the  aaaia  whether  the  block  or  type  contain  a 
wboto  woii,  a  whole  tine,  a  whole  aentanee.  or  a  whole  page. 

It  la  not  unlikely  however  that  the  partial  employment 
of  logography  in  tlio  infancy  of  European  printing  may  have 
Iwen  what  suggested  alphabetic  printing.  There  is  good 
evidence  that  some  words  of  common  occurrence  were  early 
cut  out  on  separate  stamps  or  types;  and  although  this 
may  have  been  done  only  after  the  invention  of  alphabetic 
printing,  to  save  the  tcoaUe  of  com|)oeition  (or  setting  up 
the  words  from  the  letters),  it  is  possible  thit  the  same 
thing  may  alM>  have  been  done  whdo  only  block-printing 
was  known,  with  the  view  of  saving  th"  repedted  cuttin^^out 
of  the  same  vpords.  If  so,  the  perception,  thus  awakened 
and  turned  to  account,  of  the  fuel  that  two  different  pages 
cflen  contained  some  words  in  common,  would  be  apt.  it 
mav  be  thought,  to  conduct  to  the  lafleetioil  that  all  words 
and  all  pages  that  could  be  printed  vara  eompoead  out 
of  die  same  twenty-fimr  letterit  and  that  therefore  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  types  consisting  e.ich  of  a  single  letter 
could  be  provided,  the  same  types  that  had  been  made  use 
of  in  printing  any  one  page  might,  with  the  mere  trouble 
of  rc- arrange  meat,  b«  made  to  serve  for  printing  any  other. 
•  Here  was  what  we  may  call  quite  a  new  principle.  Logo- 
graphy  waa  indeed  the  emfdoyment  to  a  certain  extent  of 
moveaUe  types ;  but  the  prineiple  of  moveable  type  printing 
ifMnonumtben  than  we  can  aay  thepriocinle  or  a^abetie 
writing  ia  to  be  found  in  the  214  radical  eWaatanof  the 
Chinese.  The  universality  which  is  the  aBNOee  of  S prin- 
ciple 19  equally  wanting;  in  both  cases. 

Yet,  w  hether  it  may  have  been  arrived  at  through  the  me- 
dium of  logogrnphy  or  not,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that, 
where  alphabetic  writing  was  known,  alphabetic  printing 
could  not  be  long  in  being  iband  oql  It  waa  in  fact  in  a 
aannar  alreaiily  inrenteC  in  the  co-oatistenee  of  pigment 
printing  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  alphabetic  writing  on  the 
other;  for  it  was  the  mere  resultant,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  third  element,  of  the  combination  of  these  two  ideas. 
Not  that  even  this  simple  combination  would  of  necessity 
be  immediately  made;  the  history  of  discovery  suthciently 
attests  that  it  will  often  be  a  considerable  time  before  a 
third  thing  is  thought  of  which  would  be  at  once  accom- 
plished by  the  mere  bringing  together,  and  into  aimultane- 
ous  and  aooordant  action,  or  two  things  already  fanfliariy 
known  and  practised;  but  fstill,  fortnifoasly  or  through 
reflection  and  experiment,  the  new  idea  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  struck  out  in  these  ciicamstances  than  if  a  more 
complex  combination  were  required  to  produce  it,  and, 
especially  where  the  state  of  society  supplies  any  consider- 
able stimalna  to  the  attainment  of  it,  cannot  be  very  long 
in  being  arrived  at. 

The  common  art  of  printing,  in  essentially  the  same 
degree  of  completeness  in  which  we  now  possess  it,  had  cer- 
tainly be«"n  discovered  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  hut  when,  where,  and  by  whom  each  successive 
improvement  of  the  original  pigment-printing  by  means  of 
engraved  blocks  was  discovered  and  first  put  in  practice  is 
not  00  eaai^  settled.  The  eaipli>yiB«atflr  mofoaUe  types,  i 


the  production  of  such  types  by  the  proeett  ef  easting  them 
in  metal,  and  the  formation  of  the  matrix,  or  mould,  bv 
means  of  the  pnnch,  or  stamp  ol  hardened  steel  by  which 

the  matrix  is  impressed  or  hnllovved  out ;  tlicic,  uisro^ard 
ing  mere  mechanical  facilitations,  may  he  coiiiidercd  ;is  the 
three  great  orf:anic  revolutions  by  w  hich  block-printing  was 
transformed  into  tbo  art  as  it  now  exists.   They  are  far,  in- 
dceit.  from  being  upon  a  level  in  point  of  importance ;  ther 
descend  in  value  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  enumeikteft 
them,  which  must  also  have  been  the  Older  in  whteh  ther 
foUowed  each  other;  end  the  third  contributes  so  littU-  to 
theeompletionof  the  invention,  as  eomparvd  With  either  the 
first  or  -rri:n-l,  that  we  might  perhaps  without  much  in 
justict  jiiiii  :t  ulto[,'ether.    Yet,  strictly  considered,  it  too 
has  tin:  :  .  iiL  characteristic  with  the  others  of  convcrtinf^  a 
process  of  mere  imitative  copying  into  one  of  wliat  we  may 
call  identical  reproduction,  or.  in  other  words,  subatttntjog 
the  unity  of  a  single  meehanioal  operation  for  a  succession 
of  separate  manipulations.  The  invention  of  printing  may 
be  sai   to  be.  in  all  its  parts,  dist  ngui^hed  from  mere  writ- 
ing by  this  very  characteristic;  this  is  throughout  its  prin- 
ciple, and  that  in  which  it  consists  ;  in  hlock-prinlmg,  tht; 
page,  having  been  once  cut  out  upon  the  wood,  is  afterwards 
reproduced  by  a  sniffle  touch  of  the  inking-brusb  as  per- 
fectly as  it  could  be  by  retracing  every  line  of  every  letter 
with  the  pen ;  by  the  employment  of  moveable  types,  the 
suae  letters  which  have  already  asrnd  t»  print  one  book 
are  made  to  print  any  other,  without  a  new  cutting,  how- 
ever new  the  matter,  or  any  further  trouble  e.vcept  a  re- 
arrangement of  them;  by  the  art  of  founding  or  casting  the 
types  in  luctal,  the  separate  fabrication  of  every  single  type 
is.dono  away  with,  aiul  any  number  of  types  of  the  saroe 
character  are  obtained  by  merely  dropping  the  metal  into 
the  matrix;  and,  finally,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  ptimh, 
matriosa  tbemsehree  m  thus  mechanically  multiplied  as 
well  as  typea.   Pigment  stamping,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
block-page  into  single  letters,  the  substitution  of  letters  of 
cast  metal  for  those  of  cut  wood,  and  the  production  of 
many  matrices  from  one  punch,  the  four  successive  slepa 
constituting  the  invention  of  printing,  have  thus  all  one  end 
and  aim.    This  very  circumstaocc  might  enable  one  of 
them  in  a  great  measure  to  suggest  aDOtber. 

Simple  as  the  first  of  the  four  successive  discoveries- 
stamping  or  printing  with  a  pigment — may  be  thought,  it 
was  perhaps  both  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult 
to  achieve  of  the  whole.  Even  if  the  art  of  prmting  had 
never  been  carried  farther  than  the  Chinese  have  carried  it, 
how  precious  a  t^ift  of  heaven  would  U  not  atiil  have  been  ! 
liow  incalculably  would  it  not  have  elevated  the  function  of 
written  language !  Indeed  that  primitive  sort  ofprtnttnx 
would  have  been  nll-cttffioienl,  and  in  every  respect  the  best, 
in  all  tluMB  Bwnmm  inrtamoes  in  which  stereotyping  (es- 
sentially the  mme  thing)  is  now  resorted  to,  even  in  coun- 
tries poisessing  an  alphabet ;  and  a  time  perhaps  is  coming 
when  in  all  countries  the  increase  in  the  number  of  reader* 
may  make  that  kind  of  printing  the  kind  mo-.i  employed,  as  it 
probably  would  be  in  China  from  that  cause  alone,  even  did 
the  nature  of  the  written  language  admit  of  the  emplovment 
of  moveable  types.  Tiie  idea  of  prodneing  en  improeinon  bj 
a  eoloared  atamp  would  seem  abo  lo  Iwve  lain  very  remote 
from  ordinary  operations  and  habits  of  thought;  men  had 
been  using  dry  seals  from  the  earliest  times  of  Extern 
civilization,  but  wo  find  no  trace  of  this  other  kind  of  stamp- 
ing, at  least  for  the  pu^])o^e  of  multiplying  writing,  even 
in  the  East,  till  about  nine  coniunes  ago,  and  none  in 
Kurope  till  five  hundred  years  later.  Neither  Egypt,  nor 
Greece,  nor  Rome,  had  thought  of  this,  with  all  their  in- 
genuity, and  among  all  their  arte.  He  ibemfore,  we  may 
say,  vras  truly  a  great  genius  who  first  meditatively  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  making  an  engraved  seal  or  block  thus 
produce  a  permanent  impression  of  U.■^elf  ujjon  a  hard  sur- 
face by  nieiely  besmearing  it  with  a  little  c  ilmirmir  matter 
— simplest  of  all  simple  operations  as  that  seems,  now  that 
we  are  fkmiliar  with  it,  and  must  have  wmmwd  indeed  M 
soon  as  it  had  been  even  once  performed. 

As  for  the  three  aaboequent  improvements,  whioli  eon* 
stittite  thewbde  portion  of  the  art  of  printing  indisputably 
invented  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  to  whico 
alone  the  claims  of  the  several  individuals  to  w  hom  the  in- 
vention has  been  attribiitrd  hn\e  any  reference,  even  the 
chief  of  them,  liie  substitution  of  types  containing  each 
a  single  letter  for  hhcks  containing  an  eiiira  jpage,  mosl^ 
m  appiBlNM  b*  eonidsnd  ae  iiiftriw  te  the  prim* 
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Jhinese  diseoren'  in  novelty,  or  reul  oiigiiiality  of  concep- 
tion, as  i.t  uiidoubiedly  is  in  imporUnca.  Tlut  wondernil 
instrument,  the  ^uhabet,  beinf;  already  inVMIted,  this  im- 
yiovement  eonsistM  merdy  in  chopping  down  the  engraved 
«a«d«i  bloek  into  a*  many  separate  pieces  as  there  were 
Tatlift  ent  upon  {t.  The  first  time  that  a  school-alphabet 
Was  printed  by  block,  the  thin:^  was  in  a  manner  done; 
here  stood  the  twciity-faur  kttrrs  already  separated  to  the 
eye,  and  in  all  respects,  except  iti  fur  us  rigarik<i  tlie 
material  oobcsioo  of  the  wood ;  and  actually  to  part  them 
vas  no  mora  thcii  vbat  is  done  by  every  child  who  finds 
himself  in  poMOMioD  oCa  similnr  ainhabot  embo$Md  upoa  a 
akeofgiogeilmtid.  Ptobably  this  «w  done  in  the  lint 
nutaoee  without  any  forethought  of  their  recomposition 
in  a  new  order ;  so  that  there  may  have  been  moveable 
trpes  before  tiinvcable-type  printing  was  dreamed  of,  and 
Ine  latter  luuy  lia%'e  been  susgested  by  the  former.  But  at 
any  rate,  an  innovation  the  idea  of  whii>h  c-oiisistod  simply 
in  supposing  the  arrangement  in  a  different  order  of  a  num- 
bar  of  ebjeets  already  visibly  unooonieled.  or  separable,  must 
ineneiAjor  another  have  been  epeedily  brought  about. 
Tbecaitin^  of  neUl  types  again  was  only  an  application  of 
the  art  of  founding,  which  is  one  of  the  most  autient  of  tlie 
arts  practised  by  men  ;  and  tlie  fal>ri<-ation  of  the  roatnx 
l)y  a  punch  was  merely  an  exaiuiilc  of  tlie  (hnnliar  practice 
of  receiving  the  impresHton  of  a  stamp  or  M.>al  upon  a  sub- 
stance softer  than  itself,  and  precisely  the  same  thin^  with 
the  very  common  mode  of  stamping;  coins  by  hammering* 

Four  names  have  principally  figured  in  the  oontioversy 
that  his  been  raised  about  the  invention  of  printing :— John 
Gutenberg  (paternally  Gensfleish),  of  Strasburg;  John 
Fujt  1  1  F  list),  of  Mayenre;  Peier  Schoefler  (in  Latin, 
Opilio),  oi  Gt  rHsheim  ;  und  Lawrence  Coster  (or  Janizoon), 
if  Haarlem.  The  pretensions  of  .John  Mcntelius,  of  Stras- 
b\itf,  need  scarcely  be  noticed.  In  addition  to  the  accounts 
whwb  vill  be  found  under  these  names,  we  shall  hem  suhjoin 
tmmmttj  of  vbat  wpeacs  to  he  the  uoit  ncebAle  state  of 
tte  Awts,  end  the  wsion  of  the  matter  that  is  now  generally 
neeived. 

With  rcgnrd  to  the  tradition  recordedby  Hadrian  J  unius, 
which  ascribes  the  invention  of  printing  to  Coster  TCJostek], 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
I  nternal  evidence  for  the  story,  the  account  of  the  invention 
vith  which  it  supplies  us  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
Iht  date  assigned  to  Coster's  experiments  cannot,  by  any 
ilniniag  of  / anius's  meaningt  be  ottried  tuQm  bock  than 
Ibe  Tear  1 440.  We  hnow  that  long  befirn  that  time  Mock- 
printin,'.  both  of  pictures  and  of  words,  was  in  common 
use;  yet  the  Haaricm  churchwarden  is  represented  as  no 
csoro  indebted  for  his  new  idea  to  that  process  tlian  if  he 
had  never  beard  of  its  existence ;  that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  art  of  printing  being  already  discovered  and  in 
an,  thja  singular  genius  oiicoTeia  ttie  ramaining  tenth,  not 
bj  aiailing  himselr  of  what  had  been  ahaaihr  donet  hut  by 
Mfinniag  from  the  beginning  in  a  way  of  his  own.  and 
noct  unneeessarily  discovering  the  whole  over  again.  Coster 
i!iu4t  have  seen  hlock-{)ictures  and  block-books,  but  these 
not  afford  liim  a  hmt;  he  takes  his  whole  notion  of 
printinj;  from  having  been  accidentally  led  to  cut  out  some 
letters  tn  the  bark  of  trees ;  the  letters  already  properly  re- 
rened  on  the  blocks,  and  actually  employed  for  making 
ispiesnons,  teeeh  him  nothings  anggset  nothing  to  him ; 
bat  he  is  filled  with  the  idea  ofthe  whole  proeeas  of 
printing,  in  its  mo.st  improved  form,  including  moveable 
types,  by  liis  own  carvings  in  the  bark,  which  really  could 
l-ive  no  more  tr-ndcncy  to  suggest  any  part  of  the  idea 
thiaa  any  other  characters  graven  on  wood,  or  »tone,  or 
metal,  he  had  ever  looked  upon,  or  even  than  the  common 
vrittng  in  a  book.  Of  course,  when  Coster,  in  hu  after- 
MA  imlk%  mtAt,  Uke  Orlando  in  the  play,  tiic  Uvea  his 
baoks»  and  dUnteterqd  his  thoughts  in  their  barks,  he  cut 
hit  letters  so  as  that  they  should  present  the  usual  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye:  if  he  reversed  them,  then  it  was  not 
nis  operations  on  thel»rk  thatgavehim  the  idea  of  printing, 
'  ut  the  idea  of  pnntinf:  previously  acquiri  1,  i:ifl  elsewhere 
deuved,that  set  him  to  operate  on  the  bark.  But  the  truth 
i»  that  the  maker  of  this  story  misapprcliendod  altogether  in 
*liat  it  is  that  the  invention  of  the  art  uf  printing  eonststed ; 
*<M  net  eoneist  in  coneeiving  die  employment  of  inverted 
TOlscters — that  was  quite  a  familiar  expedient,  as  old  as 
me  coining  of  money  or  the  use  of  seals,  things  which  had 
been  known  for  thousands  of  years;  what  it  consisted  in 
wu  the  uoUcation  of  a  pigment  to  the  stamp  or  seal  in  a  | 
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manner  which  this  stupKl  story  about  Coster  takes  no  tiolifle 
of  whatever.  The  probability  is,  that  CMtar  mm  one  el 
the  early  block-printers,  whose  art,  then  is  every  rsason  to 
believe,  was  first  praetked  in  Holland.  If  thti  art  eould 

be  proved  to  have  been  leaUy  invented  there,  whether  by 
Coster  (whose  date  however  is  scarcely  antient  enough)  or 
by  some  other  of  his  countrymen,  and  not  borrowed  from 
the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  would  be  liiun  entitled  to  take  to 
llioniselves  the  glory  of  beinp  the  true  discoverers  o!'  print- 
ing, and  would  have  hitie  reason  to  grudge  tbur  German 
neighbours  all  that  they  claim  as  its  improvers  and  per* 
leeieis  by  having  been  the  first  to  employ  moveable  tffm, 
and  matriees.  ana  pnnebes. 

These  mere  improvements  are  ;ill  that  can  be  attributed 
to  Gutenberg,  Vns\,  and  Schoeffer.  Gutenberj?,  it  is  now 
generully  supposed,  first  began  to  print  ;it  Sirasburg  some 
tune  between  the  years  14Jt»  and  144i^.  h  what  he  firs' 
practiticd  was  block-printing,  as  has  been  asserted,  he  wai 
not  the  inventor  of  that  method,  which  wo  know  was  in  use 
some  years  before  the  earliest  of  these  dates.  But  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  before  he  left  Sliasburg  he 
bad  begun  to  print  with  moveable  types  of  Wood.  Having 
then  established  himsfelf  in  Mayencf?,  which  was  his  native 
town,  he  there,  in  tlie  year  1443,  entered  into  purtnersliip 
with  Fust,  who  si-ems  not  only  to  ha\e  Mipphod  the  capital 
for  carrying  on  the  business,  but  also  to  have  assi»ie<l  Gut- 
enberg in  devising  or  carrying  into  effect  his  subsequent 
great  improvement  of  the  art,  by  casting  the  types  oS  metaL 
But  to  Sehoeifer,  who  was  in  the  eervioe  <tf  GntenbeiK  end 
Fust,  and  had  married  Fust's  daughter,  is  assigned  the 
credit  of  having  facilitated  and  (as  far  as  the  principle  was 
concerned)  brought  to  perfection  the  process  of  founding  by 
the  contrivance  of  the  punch.  Tlii*  in  the  account  of  the 
matter  at  once  most  accordant  with  the  worils  of  the  only 
contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  authority,  the  abbot 
JohnTnthemius^in  his' AnaalcsMoiiasterii  Hiniangiensii^* 
and  best  avpponed  by  all  the  iaeu  that  have  since  eome  to 
light  Trithemini,  who  died  in  ISI « (though  his  work  was 

not  printed  till  1690,  '2  vols,  folio,  Monast.  S.  Oalli),  pro- 
fesses to  have  derived  his  information  from  u  grandson  of 
Schoeffer.  It  is  observable  that  In-  expressly  attributes  the 
invention  uf  the  art  to  Fust  as  well  as  to  Gutenberg. 

An  antient  chronicle,  first  printed  at  Cologne  in  1474 
('Chronica,  sive  Fasciculus  Tempomm,'  &Cn  commonly 
called  the  'GdogaeChronide'),  notee  that,  after  ten  yeara 
had  been  spent  in  pmpuition,  the  art  of  printing  began  to 
be  practised  (coeptum  est  imprimi)  in  the  year  1460.  The 
fii'st  iMKik,  tliis  chronicle  proceeds  to  state,  that  was  pr)nte<l 
was  the  Bible.  Trithemius  informs  us  tliat  before  tlie  first 
twelve  sheets  of  this  Bible  wore  printed,  Gutenberg  and 
Fust  had  incurred  an  expenditure  of  four  thousand  tlorins. 
The  Bible  in  question  is  Ult  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate 
commonljr  kitown  by  the  name  of  the  'Uasarin  Bible,' ftom 
a  copy  of  it  having  been  diseovered  abootthe  middle  of  the 
last  century  in  the  '  Biblioth(k}ue  Maaarine '  (on  du  Coll^ 
des  Quatre  Nations)  by  the  bookseller  De  Bure,  who  has 
given  a  minute  description  of  it  in  his  'Bibliogrupliie  In- 
structive' (vol.  j.,  pp.  32-40).  Many  other  t  opics  of  the 
book  however  have  since  turned  up.  It  is  without  eitiier 
date  or  printer's  name,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  tom- 

Eleted  before  1455.  For  some  time  the  new  art  is  suid  to 
ave  be«i  keptseoiet,  and  a  story  is  eommonhr  told  of  the 
copies  of  this  very  edition  «t  the  Bible  having  been  sold  fat 
several  years  at  Paris  as  manuscripts,  but  this  anecdote  is 
neither  very  probable  nor  very  well  authenticated.  Guten- 
berg, Fust,  and  .Schoeffer  appear  to  have  primed  iii  partner- 
ship till  the  year  1458,  whuu  Gutenberg  ^uaricUed  with  the 
other  two,  who  then  carried  on  the  business  by  themtielves, 
while  he  set  up  a  new  press,  also  in  Maycnce  Tlie  know- 
lodge  of  the  art  was  first  made  public  and  carried  into  other 
countries  by  the  dispersion  of  many  of  the  workmen  on  the 
storming  of  Mayenre  by  Adulphus  of  Nassau,  in  t4CS. 
Printing  wa.s  first  practised  in  Italy,  in  the  town  of  Subiaco, 
in  the  Roman  ternlory.  in  in  Fiance,  ;it  Puis,  in 

l-lfiO  ;  in  England,  at  ^Vestminster,  in  ]A7A  :  and  in  Spain, 
ut  Barcelona,  in  1475.  It  k  j»itid  that  hy  the  year  1630  tber 
were  already  about  200  printing-presses  in  Europe. 

Among  the  principal  works  upon  the  invention  and  his- 
tory of  printing,  are — Bern.  H  Malinkrot,  '  De  Ortn  et  Pro> 

Sessu  Artis  Typographies,'  410.,  Colon.  Agrip..  163'* :  Jac. 
entelii '  De  Typograpliis  Origine  Fenenesis.*  4to  ,  Paris, 
1650  (this  is  an  assertion  of  the  claim  of  the  author  s  an- 
cestor of  the  same  name);  J.  de  ^aCaille,  'Huioire  ic 
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rimjpriiMKiab'  4to«  Puis,  1689;  And.ClMvillMr,'L'OrigiDe 
de  ITaptinarn  dt  Fkiris,'  4ta.  Parit,  1694 ;  Fhu  Ptollegrino 

Antonio  OrUndi,  *Ori,:ine  e  Progressi  della  Stampa,' 4to.. 
Bologna,  1722 ;  Jo.  Cli.  Wolfii '  Mununit'ntiiTypoBraphica,'  2 
tom^  8vo.,  Hamb.,  1  740  ;  Pros.  Marchaiul,  '  Histoire  <lo  I'Ori- 
gioe  et  de»  Progrd^de  rimprimene,  410.,  La  Hay e,  1740; 
Midi.  Maittaire,  *  Annales  Typo^:ra)>hica).'  5  torn.,  4to..  Hag. 
CoanAmstol^otLoii,,  1719-1741 ;  P.S.  Fournier.'Diuertar 
tionatirl*Onciiwdel*IiapriiDerie,'8vo^  Paris,  17S9;  Jo.  Dsn. 
SeboMflini '  Vindiciso  Typographica,'  410^  Arg8iitor.,1760; 
Oersrai  Meerman. '  Origines  Tvpographics.'  9  torn.,  4to.. 
Hag.  Com.,  1765;  Ch.  Hen.  Haioii  Htim  rkcn.  'Idtc  G6- 
n^le  d'uua  Collection  compleiu  i^K^UlInpL■s,'  bvo..  Leips.. 
1771 ;  PL  Lambinet,  •  Recbercbes  sur  l  Onginc  de  I'lmpn- 
nerie,' Sva,  1798,  and  2  tome*,  8vo.,  1810;  Singer's  *  Re- 
searches into  the  History  of  Playing-Cards ;'  Ottlev'» '  His- 
tenrerBiigiwniif;'  Fried.  Meii, '  Oesebiobtedes  Bucbban- 
debunddar Bttefiaraekerkuntit,*D«mMtadt,  1 B94 ;  Pelcken- 

stein, 'Bntstehung  und  Ausbddung  der  Buchdruckerkunst,' 
Leips. (announced  as  about  to  appear  in  a  valuable  paper  on 
the  'History  of  the  Book-trade  of  Germany,'  by  M.  Henry 
Meidinger,  publisbsd  in  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Stalittical  Society  of  London'  tat  Joljr,  ia40  (wL  iii.»  part 

ralNTINO-PRBSS.  Tha  term  printii^pnia  is  applied 
to  the  machine  nsad  tat  letter-press  printinsar  copper-piste 
printing,  but  more  usually  the  former.  The  date  of  the 

tOTention  of  the  prinling-press  i*  unknown,  but  some  con- 
trivance for  this  purpose  must  have  been  uied  as  soon  as 
printing  by  blocks  or  types  «as  introduced.  The  increasctl 
force  requisite  to  make  an  im])reu>ion,  the  »izeof  tlie  surface 
to  ba  finilad  bom  being  increased,  would  soon  suegeat  re- 
aavna  to  aooM  af  tba  simpla  maehinaa  or  machaniGaTpowars 
ftr  the  modifleation  of  the  power  requisite  to  obtoin  the 
nooessnry  prt  ?si;ro.  The  screw,  as  applied  in  the  common 
set  I' w  press  [8i.Ki:w-Pai(iis],  would  obvioualy  suggest  itself; 
and  iLCcuidin^  1},  in  all  uia  aarliar  printing-prsasas,  the 
screw  alone  is  used. 

The  operations  to  be  performed  in  the  praoeaa  of  printing 
vill  point  out  the  essential  paru  of  a  printinff>prass.  The 
types,  being  set  up  and  arranged  in  a  fbnn  w  suitable  di- 
mensions, nave  to  be  inked ;  this  is  ellbcied  by  passing 
across  Ihem  a  cylinder,  or  roller,  eovered  with  an  elastic  com- 

£osilion  of  molasses,  glue,  and  tar.    The  paper  to  bo  printed 
as  to  be  laid  on  the  types  «lien  inked,  and  then  the  requi- 
aite  pres>urc  for  making  the  impression  has  to  be  applied. 
The  earliest  form  of  printini;  pre>s  very  closely  rtrsembled 


I  acrew-press,  as  the  cheese  or  napkin  preas,  with 
BOBW  aautrivanee  tor  running  the  form  of  tn**"*  inked, 
under  the  pressure,  and  back  again  whan  the  impiasswn 

was  made.  This  rude  and  inconvenient  form  of  press  was 
superseded  by  the  invention  of  Blew,  a  printer  of  Amsterdam. 
Other  iraprovetnents  weie  from  nrae  to  time  introduce<l; 
but  tbey  were  all  superseded,  about  the  commencement 
af  dm  piaMot  aentorjr,  hf  an  invantim  «f  Lord  Staahapa. 


In  the  accompanying  diazrara  of  the  Stanhope  press 
A  is  a  massive  frame  of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece,  forming 
the  body  of  the  press,  and  firmly  fixed  to  tne  cross  B,  or 
wooden  foundation.  The  table  C  carries  the  form  of  types 
D,  which,  being  placed  on  a  carriage,  traverses  the  table 
I  and  fwiraidi^  motion  baiqg  givan  to  it  by  means 


of  Che  crank-handle  acting  underneath  the  table.  To  tba 
carriage  are  attached  the  tympana  E,  which  are  light  fraaaa 
coTer»l  with  parehmant,  and  ao  eonstmetad  that  tba  iniMt 
ty  m  pan  j  ust  liM  within  the  outer  tympan.  Some  blanketing 

is  placed  between  the  tynipans,  so  as  to  equalise  the  pressuro 
upon  the  surface  of  the  types.  To  the  outer  lympuii  is  at- 
tached the  friskot  F.  Tlie  sheet  of  paper  to  bo  printed 
being  placed  on  the  tympana,  the  fnsket  is  turned  down 
upon  it;  and  then  the  frisket  and  tyropans  are  turned  down 
upon  the  form  of  types.  The  frisket  is  covered  with  papar 
or  parehmant,  cut  out  aa  that  the  sheet  to  be  printed.  whaA 
placed  between  the  tympana  and  frisket,  and  folded  down 
together  on  the  form  of  the  types,  may  be  in  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  types;  while  the  remainder  of  tlwfinakatp 
sheet  preserves  the  mart^m  from  hcim;  soiled. 

The  form  of  types  being  mked,  und  the  tympana  and 
frisket,  with  the  sheet  of  pai>cr  between  them,  folded  down 
on  tbe  form,  the  whole  is  run,  by  turning  the  crank-handla^ 
under  the  plattin  G,  which  ia  a  massive  plateof  caalrivaa. 
moveable  up  and  down  perpendienlarly,  ita  weight  being 
rather  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  weight  I  at  the 
back.  The  pressman  pulU  the  handle  of  the  bar  H  towards 
him,  or  across  the  press,  and  tlius  communicates  motion  to 
Aand  /,and  causes  the  spindle  m,  which  sustains  tbe  platliii, 
to  descend  and  produce  the  re<|uisite  pressure.  The  prin- 
aipal  improvement  of  the  Stanhope  preu  consisu  in  thn 
manner  in  which  tbe  descending  motion  is  given  to  th* 
screw.  This  depends  on  the  properties  of  the  bent  iefar, 
and  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner:— It  is  a 
111  cus>ary  cans^uence  of  the  peculiar  combination  and 
arrancL'tnent  of  the  bent  lever  here  employed,  that  on  the 
haii<lloll  beinn  movird,  the  pUittin  (K'M'ciid.-.  rai'idl)' ai  first; 
but  as  the  plattin  comes  very  near  to  the  extreme  point  of 
its  descent,  tbe  motion  is  extremely  dow.  But  at  thia 
insUnt  the  plattin  ia  piaming  tba  pavar  npan  tha  typaw 
and  tbe  pressnra  axeited  being  inTenaly  aa  tha  mte  or  tha 
descent  of  the  plattin,  whose  motion  at  this  instant  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  the  pressure  produced  is  enormously  largo. 
It  will  be  found  also  that  at  the  instant  the  plaitin  is  at  ita 
lowest  point,  the  connecting  bar  /,  by  which  the  power 
applied  is  transmuted  to  the  plattin,  passes  across  I  he  centres 
of  motion  of  the  system  of  forces :  and  at  this  instant,  as 
theory  points  out,  tbe  ratio  of  the  pressure  produced  to  tba 
power  applied  is  indefinitely  laige.  The  pull  having  baeu 
made,  or  the  pressure  produced,  the  handle  H  returns  to  ita 
orij;inal  position,  beiMi:  t;iken  back  by  the  \veit;ht  1  at  the 
back,  which  rather  tnore  ilmn  couiiterbalancf s  the  plattin. 
The  caiTia(;e  is  then  run  bark,  llic  friikct  and  tynipai:* 
unfolded,  and  the  printed  slieet  being  taken  out,  the  same 
operation  Is  repeated.  Tbe  usual  rote  of  printing  by  tba 
Stanhope  mass  is  two  hundred  and  fiAy  per  hovr,  twa  aan 
being  employed,  ana  to  ink  the  types,  acid  tba  other  aa  fiaaa- 
inan. 

The  principle  of  the  Stanhope  press  has  been  followed  out 
by  several  subsequent  inventors,  and  iinprovcnients  of  me- 
chanical detail  introduced,  tcndiiiL;  to  the  economy  of  tune 
and  labour,  and  to  precision  of  wurkraansbip.  In  tbe  Ruth- 
Ten  press,  the  form  of  types  remains  stationary,  and  tbe 
plattin  is  removed  to  permit  the  types  to  be  inked ;  and  in 
tbi^  as  wall  aa  tha  Columbian*  tha  piaasura  is  produced  by 
a  combination  of  levers  alone,  without  tbe  use  of  any  portion 
of  a  s«Tew  or  inclined  plane. 

Tlie  press  for  copper  plate  printing  consists  of  two 
cylinders,  or  rollers,  of  wood,  supported  in  a  strong 
wooden  frame,  and  moveable  about  their  axes,  one 
placed  just  above  and  another  just  below  the  level  of 
the  table  upon  which  tbe  plate  to  be  printed  is  laid. 
The  upper  roller  k  torned  ronnd  by  tba  anna  of 
a  cross  fixed  to  its  axis.  Tbe  oopperpbto  being  inked* 
the  naper  on  which  the  impression  w  to  be  token,  and  tww 
or  throe  folds  of  sof^  material,  as  blanketing,  are  plaead 
upon  it.  The  plate  so  prepared  is  moved  along  ihe  table  to 
the  juncture  of  the  two  rollers,  and  the  upper  roller  being 
turned  by  the  arms  of  the  cross,  the  plat^  with  its  furni- 
ture, ia  panad  through  the  press.  The  rollers  may  ba 
plaead  naainr  tear  further  from  aaeb  ather,  according  to 
the  amount  of  pressure  requisite  (br  making  a  good  im- 
pression, that  is.  according  to  the  depth  of  the  engraving 
I  and  the  degree  of  blackness  which  the  irapres.sion  is  re- 
quired to  have. 

PRINTING-MACHINE.  The  pnnting-press,  though 
much  improved  during  the  last  half-century  by  tbe  ingenuity 
of  Lord  Stanhope  andotben  [PniiiTiifo-Puna^L  is<|tttto  » 
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■daqiute  to  a  rate  of  prodactioD  equal  to  the  present  demand. 
The  aUention  or  practical  men  was  consequently  directed  to 
some  more  rapid  means  of  production,  and  as  early  as  179U, 
even  bofure  the  Stanhopc-preu  was  generalljr  known,  Mr. 
W  Nicholson  had  letters-Mtent  for  a  machine  similar  in 
nniiy  respcct«i  totboeewkimhavenow  come  into  use.  Subse- 
qtwndy  Mr.  KiNug>a  Gemnn.  flonoeived  nwriy  tlw  mom  ids*, 
ud  meeting  with  the  enooungnnent  in  this  oonntry  whieh 
biS  failed  to  obtain  on  tlic  Continent,  ooMlraeted  a  printing-  t 
machine,  and  on  the  J8th  of  November,  1814,  the  readers  of 
tliu  '  Tunes '  were  informed  that  they  were  then  for  the  first 
time  reading  a  ne\vs]iapei  printed  by  machinery  driven  by 
steam-power.  This  nnnting-machine,  though  highly  inge- 
nious, was  very  oomplicated,  and  the  maehine  of  Konig  was 
ioon  supeneMd  by  that  of  Messrs.  Applegsth  and  Cowper. 
the  novel  features  of  wUeh  were  accuracy  in  the  register, 
the  method  of  inking  Ibe  types,  and  great  simplicity  m 
hitherto  very  complii  ated  parU.  Printing-machines  may 
bo  distinguished  into  single  and  double ;  the  single  beinjj 
that  ill  which  only  one  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  is  printed, 
the  double  that  in  whicli  both  sides  are  prtntett  before  the 
sheet  leaves  the  machine.   The  former  is  used  te  news- 

Cpen  and  that  kind  of  printing  in  whieh  it  is  not  neeeasery 
r  the  two  sides  of  the  sheet  to  'tegislar,*  that  is,  fi>r  the 
printing  on  one  side  to  be  exactly  at  the  back  of  the  other; 
the  latter  for  books,  in  which  it  is  essential  that  the  printing 
on  otio  page  should  eorrcspond  with  the  printing  on  the 
other  when  the  sheets  are  folded.  This  important  object  of 
the  register  is  eflectcd  by  causing. the  parts  to  move  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  si>ced.  This  being  the  principle  of  the 
ngis'ter,  iu  success  will  depend  ongreat  aooimey  of  vork« 
manahip  in  the  mechanical  parts.  The  ■tTWBpMymg  repre- 
sentation of  the  printing-maehine  will  ftanibb  a  eorrect 
notion  of  the  several  parts,  and  of  the  way  in  which  motion 
IS  comknunicated  to  them.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  taken  from 
the  pile  to  bo  printed  (as  reprtiseiUed  at  the  left-hand  side 
ui'  the  drawing),  and  put  into  the  machine  by  one  attendant, 
and  taken  out  printed  on  both  sides  bv  the  other  attendant, 
whose  hsnd  is  shown  under  the  eylindecs.  The  accom- 
pon^^g^sketdt  will  shew  the  principle  of  the  printing- 

The  shost  of  paper  taken  from  the  table  A  is  laid  on  the 
feeder  B.  which  consists  of  girths  of  linen,  tightly  stretched 
bybeing  passed  round  two  cylinders.  By  the  motion  of  this 
IVwder  the  sheet  is  placed  between  the  two  systems  of  tapes 
which  lio  oil  the  cylinder  G:  these  tapes,  of  which  one  set 
is  represented  bv  the  dotted  line,  and  the  other  by  the  thin 
line,  lie  two  and  two  over  each  other  on  the  flinders  and 
small  rollers  a,b,e,d,0,/,g,k,L  The  sheet  of  paper 
^ras^  between  them  is  kept  clean  at  the  places  in  which 
It  is  m  contact  with  them,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  various 
parts  is  conducted  under  the  first  priniin<;-cylindor  H,  and 
receives  an  iiii])resM(in  from  the  types  at  C;  thence  by 
means  of  the  cylinders  I,  K.  to  the  second  printing-cylinder 
L,  where  it  receive^  an  impression  on  the  other  side  from 
the  types  at  D.  Thus  printed  on  both  sides,  it  is  taken  out 
at «  by  the  attendant.  The  cylinders  I  and  K  are  simply 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sheet  steadily  and  smoothly 
from  one  printing-cylinder  to  the  other.  The  sheet  will 
be  seen  to  be  reversed  in  its  progress  from  one  set  of  types 
to  the  other,  descen'lir.i^  the  left  side  of  the  flxst  and  the 
right  side  of  the  second  printing-cylinder. 

An  inking-apparatus  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  table 
M,  N,  which  carries  the  types  C,  D.  and  which  tiavenes 
backwards  and  forwards  under  the  printing-oylindeis  It,  H, 
and  inking-iollen.  The  iiUi,  leoeived  from  a  reservoir  k 
by  the  two  rolkn  f  and  hi,  Is  transferred  flrom  tbem  to  the 
>urfuee  of  the  table;  the  surface  of  the  table  inks  the 
rollers  n,  o,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  ink  the  types  as  they 
pass  backwards  and  forwards  fur  each  impression.  The  ex- 
cellence of  the  printing  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
types  being  propedf  inkeo.  In  a  maehine  arranged  uc- 
ooiding  to  theaeeompanying  diwraait  the  typeaaie  touched 
fenr  times  by  the  inking-rollers  ftr  eaeh  impweiion,  and  by 
increasing  the  number  of  rollers,  any  perfSMlioD  of  inking 
may  be  obtained.  The  machines  oommoidy  used  for  print- 
ing books  will  print  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand 
per  hour,  la  perfect  register ;  and  for  newspapers,  printed 
on  one  side  only,  flmn  four  thousana  to  six  ttioiinnd  per 
hour 

PRINTING,  CALIOO.  [Calico  Pbinting.] 
FRlX>DON.  [Armadillo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  354] 
PBION.  [Petuls,  vol.  xviii..  p  47.] 


PRtONITES,  llligcr's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds. 

Genaric  Character.—  Roth  mandibles  slightly  curved  and 
compressed ;  the  margins  with  strong  denticulationik 
TonguB  loiw,  slender;  the  mIc*  ciliatetl.  IVingt  sbor^ 
rounded.  Tail  lengthened,  cuneated.  Feet  gressorial,  as 
in  Meropt.  (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainsen  {Ctauifieatkm  Birdt)  rmMrks  that 
every  writer  sinoe  the  days  of  LinnsBUs  (who  at  first  aeta- 
ally  classed  them  fal  the  same  genus)  has  placed  the  Mot- 
mots  (Prionileg)  and  the  Toucans  (liamjihtulat)  close  to- 
gether, not  only  from  the  siniilaiity  of  their  habits,  but 
from  the  structure  of  the  tona;ue.  which  in  both  is  long, 
and  so  much  ciliated  at  its  sides  as  to  resemble  a  feather; 
so  frr»  thersftarsi,  he  observes,  the  resemblance  is  unguesp 
tionable.  *  Bat,*  eontinuee  Mr.  Swainsen.  •  dw  feet  of  tha 
motmotare  totaJIy  different  from  the  toucan;  they  are  not 
scansorial.  but  of  that  particular  structure  so  common 
among  the  Fitsinmlre*.  The  toucans,  we  know,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  to  be  gregarious,  living  in  flocks,  and 
seeking  their  food  from  the  lops  of  lofty  trees;  the  motinot 
is  solitary,  hiding  in  thedeep  (hades  of  the  forests,  and,  hke 
other  air-feeding  birds,  isuwmys  found  sitting  nearly  mo- 
tionless. Here,  then,  it  a  my  obvions  departure  from  tho 
structure  and  habits  of  the  tooean.  The  question  then  is, 
to  wh.it  docs  it  lead?  If  to  the  hombills  (which  has  been 
inforied  from  the  structure  of  the  feet),  we  should  have  no 
diminution  in  the  .size  of  tho  bill,  which  in  both  the  hom- 
bills and  toucans  is  equally  large,  but  in  the  rautmot  of  an 
ordinary  and  proportionate  site:  we  should  further  expect 
a  bird  whieh  was  gregarious,  since  both  these  groups  are  so. 
Yel  thM»  is  nothing  in  the  motmot,  beyond  its  feet,  which 
will  at  all  assimilate  it  to  the  perchcn;  while  its  flssiroetral 
habit  of  catching  its  food  upon  the  wing,  and  the  diseovery 

of  the  broad-billed  specii  s,  Priunitef.  p/att/rht/nrhU9,  seems 
to  us  a  conducive  argument  lor  placing  this  genus  in  the 
flssirostral  order,  as  more  nUimately  connected  to  the 
Jscamars  {GaUmla)  [KiNorisfuuis.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  233],  than 
to  any  other  known  genus. 


Example.  Mont  let  Mexicanut. 

Detcrijftion. — Green  above,  peler  beneath;  he^  aiMI 
neck  above  crimson ;  ears  blsek,  varied,  and  tipped  with 
bcudit  blue  stripes;  belly  white.  (8«.) 

Inoit  HaM$,  Geographical  Ditlributioit.— Mr.  Swain- 
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MO  tZool.  JU.)  states  that  the  motmots  or  momots,  '  so 
Banned  from  their  monotonous  note,  live  only  in  the  tropical 
fcresti  of  the  New  World,  preferring  those  deep  recesses  ot 
perpetual  shade  where  a  liigh  canopy  of  matted  foliage 
iit«fl>  excludes  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun.  They  appear 
eron  more  solitary  in  their  disposition  than  the  Trogoni ;  their 
note  mar  bo  heard,  morning  and  evening,  from  the  depths 
of  ibe  forests,  but  the  bird  u  never  seen,  unless  the  hunter 
comes  unexpectedly  upon  its  retreat.  This  we  have  generally 
found  to  be  a  low  withered  branch  completely  shaded  and 
just  at  (he  ed^e  of  such  paths  as  arc  made  by  the  Cavies  or 
the  Indians.  Tlie  Jacamars  and  the  Troguns  both  love 
these  shady  nooks,  where  they  sit  nearly  molioulesa,  watch- 
ing for  passing  insects,  on  which  they  dart.  Such  is,  no 
doubt,  the  manner  in  which  the  motmot  feeds;  but  his 
ttn»g  oonformaUon  enables  him  to  capture  larger  game. 
Travellers  assert  that  he  also  devours  the  eggs  and  young 
of  uthcr  birds,  like  the  Toucans :  this  we  believe,  as  both 
have  the  same  long  and  feather-like  tongue.' 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Momotintr,  a  subfamily  of  the 
T'kii(Up,  consist  of  the  (^enus  Crypticug,  Sw.  {Momotut, 
Lenib. ;  Prtoniles,  Sw.).  and  the  genus  Momotut,  Rriss. 
(BartffJinmu,  Vieill. ;  Prionitea,  111. ;  Momoia,  Shaw ; 
Ramf)has(o$,  Linn.). 

PRICyNODON.  Dr.  Horsficld's  name  for  a  feline  form 
iFflit  graiilis,  Delundung  of  the  Javanese),  and  placed  by 
him  in  a  separate  section  under  the  name  o{  Prionodnntidte, 
between  Fc/w  and  Vtverra.  (Z^oiogirai  Reitearch/>s  in  Java.) 

Mr.  Swainsoii  remarks  ( Ctassi_ficatton  of  Quadruprdt) 
that  of  the  genus  Priunndnn,  at  present,  but  one  species 
tiai  been  found,  in  Java.    As  a  familiar  appellation,  e.\- 
ressivo.  in  all  probability,  of  its  analogy  to  the  Soredda, 
e  terms  it  the  Shrew  Cat.  j 

6  I  J 

Denial  Formula: — Incisors-;   canines  - — j;  molan 
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'  lleiul.  li>rt}i,  ami  ftwt  of  Piionodua. 
IIpM  l«o-Uiinl>  of  oat.  uu. 

«.  I^lnal  »icw  f<nt«n»l)or  tlie  IwUi ;  MaUtal  tIcw  (1bI«MI.>1):  r,  from 
^  r  ii.for«-(oo«,ODTemJ  with  fur;  t,  liitMl  fuot,  fur  remond:  Uieie  liul  fljures 
•wutuoe-toarth  lari^rr  than  tutural  ti%e.  (HortOFlil.) 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  enumerates  the  distinguishing  pecu- 
bntie*  of  this  interesting;  form  as  given  by  Dr.  HorsBeld  :  — 

'  In  the  number  of  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  of  the  teeth, 
a*  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  bodv.  this  animal  re- 
seinblMtheGcnnetsdVrerra);  but  the  rharartcr  of  ihc  claws 
and  peculiar  structure  of  the  teeth  indicate  adecided  affinity 
to  the  FfilifUB.    Both  these  families  indeed  have  the  inci- 


sive or  cutting  teeth  alike,  and  those  of  the  shrew  cat  are 

simdar:  nor  docs  there  appear  any  essential  difference  in 
respect  to  the  canine  teeth  of  the  three.  The  cats  have 
three  or  four  cheek-teeth  above,  and  three  below ;  the 
ViverrtP,  on  the  contrary,  have  six ;  while  our  present 
animal  differs  from  both,  in  having  Ave  above  and  six  be- 
low. The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  circular ;  that  of  the  genua 
Felit  in  some  instances  is  the  same,  but  in  other*  oblong ; 
while  in  the  Civett  it  is  transversely  elongate.  In  the  ears 
and  form  of  the  body,  our  animal  much  more  resembles  the 
Viverret  than  the  Felints ;  but  in  regard  to  colour  it  pre- 
serves a  much  closer  relation  to  the  genuine  cats.  The  eart 
are  short  and  round,  the  body  long,  and  the  legs  short 
From  these  facts  it  appears  more  natural  to  associate  this 
singular  animal  with  the  present  group  (Felina;)  than  with 
tbo  Gcnnet  family ;  inasmach  as  altlwugh  it  wears  the 
aspect  and  possesses  some  of  the  characters  of  the  latter,  it 
has  others,  more  important  to  its  economy  and  habita, 
which  belong  only  to  the  Felinte.  So  far  we  coincide  with 
the  views  of  those  who  associate  Prionodon  with  the  true 
Felina.  But  before  this  question  can  bo  ultimately  decided, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  circle  of  tho  Musiflideg 
should  be  analysed.  Prionodon  may  possibly  be  the  type  of 
Felit,  in  the  circle  of  Viverra ;  or  it  may  be,  as  we  esteem 
it  at  present,  an  aberrant  form  of  the  group  before  ui 
vFelinsB).' 

Descripiion. — Tail  elongated,  annulated,  cylindrical ; 
Ixxly  pale  tiavesceiit,  with  four  very  wide  dorsal  bands  and 
two  narrow  anal  bands;  two  broad  lateral  striae,  the  narrow 
cervical  slria>,  the  numerous  humeral  and  femoral  spots,  and 
the  seven  caudal  rings  very  deep  brown.  (Horsf.) 

HabiU,  Locality,  i^. — Dr.  Uursfield  discovered  this 
animal  in  18U6,  during  the  early  period  of  his  researches  in 
the  district  of  Blambangan,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
Java ;  tho  natives  distinguish  it  by  the  name  above  given. 
Dr.  Uorbfield  was  not  able  to  ascertain  that  it  is  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  island,  or  that  it  has  another  name ; 
but  ho  states  that  even  in  Blambangan  it  is  rarely  met  with. 
He  notices  it  as  inhabiting  the  extensive  forests  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  capital  of  Banyuwangi  and  a  few 
small  villages,  cover  that  district  He  obtained  but  little 
information  as  to  its  habits  and  manners,  and  record* 
nothing  on  the  subject  beyond  wliat  we  have  mentioned. 


rrioaodon  ktkcIUs.   (Hortf.,  Jsva.) 

PRI'ONOPS.  [Shrhes.] 

PRIOR,  PRIORY,  ecclesiastical  terms  denoting  certain 

monastic  foundations  and  the  heads  of  such  foundations. 
They  differ  iu  nothing  essentially  from  the  terms  abbot  and 
abbey.  There  were  in  England  religious  houses  the  chiefs 
of  which  were  called  priors,  quite  as  rich  and  as  powerful 
as  many  that  bad  a  chief  who  was  called  the  abbot.  Thus 
in  Yorkshire  there  wcro  two  bouses  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other,  called  Roche  and  Nost»l,  the  head  of  the 
former  being  an  abbot,  and  of  the  latter  a  prior,  though 
Nostel  was  the  more  antiont  and  mure  considerable  foun- 
dation. Neither  has  the  distinction  respect  to  the  order  to 
which  the  house  belonged;  for  Kirkstall  had  an  abbot, 
whUe  Fountains  had  only  a  prior,  and  vet  bolh  were  Cia- 
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tMeiftu  housei.  The  prior  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  wu 
eqnal  to  any  abbot ;  yet  in  the  main  we  find  the  greater 
monastic  foundations  presided  over  by  monk*  who  were 
called  abbot*,  a»  Glastonburv-,  Malmesbur}',  Tewkesbury, 
and  others  of  ante-Normiin  fiiiinriniinii.  In  some  cases 
there  waa  both  an  abbot  and  a  pnor,  when  the  abbot  was 
MnirM  M  the  superior  officer ;  and  in  th«  pcioiiee  time 
eften  a  lecond  officer  celled  the  ■uh^nrior. 

PRIOR.  MATTHBW.  was  bom  on  the  flft  of  July. 
1664.  it  is  uncertain  whether  at  Wimborne  in  D  r>i  t  hirc,  or 
in  London,  in  which  city  his  father  is  said  to  hiw^  been  a 
joiner.  Hi»  uncle,  Samuel  Prior,  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern 
UMT  Cbarin^-Croas.  Matthew,  on  the  death  of  bt>  fftiber,  was 
ti^a  charge  of  by  his  uncle,  who  sent  him  to  Westroin- 
•ter  eobeol,  then  under  Dr.  Busby.  When  he  was  well  ad- 
Teneed  in  the  school,  his  uncle  took  him  home  with  the  in- 
leatioa  of  employing  him  in  his  business;  but  be  bad  the 
good  Ibrtune  to  attmot  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who 
formed  so  favonrnMr  an  opinion  of  his  talents,  that  he  sent 
him,  in  1682,  to  St.  John's  College, Cambridge,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  his  bachelor's  degree  ui  IC86,  and  obtained  a 
fellowship.  Dryden's  'Hind  and  Panther'  was  published 
in  1786,  and  Pnor,  in  conjunction  with  th6  Hon.  Charles 
MoDtagoe^  aft«rw«i«te  e«rl  of  UaJifluc,  wrote^  to  lidieule  of 
Diyden^  poem,  'The  City  Mouse  eiid  Ooimtry  Monee,* 
which  was  published  in  1687.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  Prior  came  to  I^ondon  ;  and  was  introduced  at  court 
by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  embassy  which  wa.s  s«nt  to  the  congress  at 
the  Ua^'ue  in  ICDU,  ami  Ins  conduct  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion to  Kinff  William,  that  he  made  blm  one  of  the  gentle- 
nen  of  his  oedchamber.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in 
1§»S,  Prior  wrote  an  od«»  vfaioh  wai  nwented  to  the  king 
on  m  errhrel  m  Holland  after  her  deatV  In  1697  he  wee  ep- 
pointod  secretary  to  the  embassy  which  concluded  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  and  the  next  year  filled  the  same  office  ut  the 
court  of  France,  where  he  was  treated  with  marked  distinc- 
tion. In  1799  he  was  at  I^o  in  Holland  with  King  William, 
by  whom  be  was  charged  with  dispatches  to  England,  and 
oo  bis  arrival  was  made  uoder-saeretanr  of  state,  but  losing 
Uipleee  toon  after,  on  tfao  lettovdof  the  ceil  of  Jersey  from 
the  otncc  of  secretary  of  state,  he  was  made,  in  17  o.  ini  .f 
the  commissioners  of  trade.  This  year  he  published  a  loug 
and  elaborate  p  H-ru,  the  'Carmen  Seculare,'  in  which  he  ce- 
lebrates the  virtues  and  heroic  actions  of  King  W^illiam. 

In  the  parliament  that  met  in  1701,  Prior  sat  as  mem- 
ber for  cast  Grinstead.  Boon  after  this  be  joined  the 
Tory  perty.  In  1 706  bo  celebrated  the  battle  ofRamillies, 
in  a  long  odcb  which  he  insorihed  to  Queen  Aana.  In  J  uiy. 
1711,  tne  Toriet  being  now  in  power.  Prior  wee  cent  pri- 
vately to  Paris  with  proposals  of  peace.  Tn  pb::,uf  a  month 
be  returned,  bringing  with  him  the  Abljt*  Gualtier,  and  M. 
Mesna^er,  one  of  the  French  inir.i>>ter5,  w  lio  was  invested 
with  iull  powers.  The  queen'd  ministers  met  Mesnagcr 
privately  at  Prior's  house  on  the  20th  September,!  7 1 1.  This 
pritate  meeting  was  made  the  ground  of  the  charge  of  tteuon 
whieh  the  Whigs  aAerwards  brough  t  against  Prior.  Ilie  con* 
IhrauM  began  at  Utrecht,  on  the  1st  of  January,  I7t2,but 
thebuuneae  advaneed  ao  slowly  that  Bolingbroko  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Louis  XIV.  at  Paris,  to  forward  it,  and 
Prior  either  aceompaniod  or  followed  him.  After  Koling- 
broke'a  return.  Prior  acted  as  ambassador,  thoui;h  he  was 
not  officially  appointed  till  August.  1713 ;  bus  public  dignity 
however  was  of  short  duraliun,  for  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1714,  the  Toriee  loot  offioe^  and  Prior  was  recalled  by  the 
Whigf,  by  whom  he  wat  committed  on  a  charge  of  high 

treason,  and  TPrnainf-rl  in  custody  two  yrrirs  Dnimg  his 
confinement  he  wn^U'  Ins  poem  of  'Alma.'  He  was  now 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  except  from  his  fellow- 
ship, which  he  still  retainiKi;  hut  the  publication  of  his 
poems  by  subscription,  which  amounted  to  4000  guineas, 
and  an  equal  sum  added  by  Lord  Harley,  son  of  the  earl 
ef  OxAm,  Ibr  theporehase  of  Down-ball  in  BiMii, which 
was  settled  upon  Prior  for  his  life,  restored  him  to  easy  eir- 
cumstances.  He  died  at  Wimpolc,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  in  Caaibrl  Igeshire,  September  18,  1721,  at  the 
age  of  57.  A  mouumcnt  was  erected  to  him  iu  Wcstmin- 
rter  Abbey  ;  and  for  this  and  the  Latin  inscription  upon  it, 
which  be  directed  in  his  will  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Robert 
Pkiend,  he  left  500/. 

Prior  eeems  to  have  been  weU  fttted  Ibr  the  public  aitn- 
ations  which  he  Iliad.  It  ia  endent  that  he  was  akilled  in 
lha  art  «f  pleaaii^  an  iai|ortaiil  laquieila  in  «  diploBMitiat 


He  Hoared  the  approbation  of  the  English  lOTereigu  and 
miaisten  who  empltnped  him,  and  his  inflnenee  at  the 

French  court  was  undoubted.  "Wlien  he  joined  the  Toriss 
be  be^me,  as  is  usual  in  such  c^ses,  a  violent  partisan; 
and  the  charj^eofh i^U  i  n  uj^on  and  two  years' imprisonment 
were  the  result  of  a  malignant  persecution  to  which  he  had 
exposed  himself  bv  his  desertion  of  the  Whigs. 

In  hia  private  habit*  he  appeaia  to  have  been  negligent 
and  settaind.  It  ia  atated,  on  tne  anlbwrity  of  Spence,  that 
the  woman  with  whom  he  lived  was  '*  despicable  drafc 
of  the  lowest  species,'  It  is  evident  however  that  he  secured 
the  esteem  nlTection  of  a  large  circle  of  associates;  t;e 
became  indeed  almo#t  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  earl  ot 
Oxford. 

Prior,  as  a  poet,  was  once  popular,  bnt  it  little  read  now. 
His  lighter  pieces  are  the  most  attraattva.  Hit  Tales, 
though  borrowed  and  mostly  indecent,  are  told  with  ease 
and  sprightliness,  and  his  Epigrams  are  often  neatly 

p(  i i.r  ')  His  'Alma,  or  th(  Pr.  j^^ress  of  the  Soul,"  the 
style  of  whieh  is  professedly  an  imitation  uf  that  of  '  Hudi- 
bras,'  has  not  much  either  of  philosophy  or  wit  in  it,  but  is 
written  in  a  very  lively  manner.  'Solomon'  is  one  of  the 
best  of  his  poems.  It  is  a  sort  of  epic,  fumed  Otttof  Iho 
'  Proverbs'  ud  *£oclasissies.'  The  leflectionB  are  dah»- 
rately  expressed,  and  often  with  great  feltd^  of  diction,  but 
being  without  character  or  incident,  it  is  rather  heavy 
reading.  "Henry  and  Emma'  is  displeasing  from  the  im- 
probability both  of  the  circumstances  and  sentiments;  yet 
it  was  once  a  favourite  wiih  the  public.  Johnson  very  truly 
calls  it  a 'dull  and  tedious  dialogue.'  Hia  smaller  occa- 
sional poems  are  deformed  by  the  contintial  introduction  of 
the  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology.  Venus 
and  Cupid  and  Maia  and  Mercury  and  Jupiter  meet  ui 
at  every  turn.  Prior  Is  fcrtunately  one  of  the  last  of  that 
race  of  poets  who  sought  f  r  irji  innjui  in  these  school-boy 
allusioni.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Prior  that  he 
had  none  of  the  higher  qualities  of  a  poet — no  invciiiion. 
little  power  of  imagination,  and  conaequentl)  no  vividness 
of  description.  He  has  diligence  and  judgment,  and  he 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  auieteonrectof  English  potta. 
A  '  History  of  the  Tkaniaetions  of  his  own  Times?  far  which 
hp  had  been  collecting  materials,  was  publisht-r?  nfter  hU 
dtuth,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  but  it  has  little  in  it  of  I'nui  and  is 
of  small  value. 

(Johnson's  Live*  qf  the  IheU;  l^/t  qf  Prior,  by  Hum" 
phnys;  Biographie  UmmtdtBS  UmpbelllB  ^pMMwnr 
qfth*  British  Poets.) 

PRIORITY.  [Notice.] 

PRISCIA^US  was  a  celebrated  Romaa  grammarian, 

who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  CsDsarea ;  but  we  have  hardly 
any  particulars  respcctii.:;  Ms  life.  It  appears  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  gtainmar  a.1  Constantinople  in  the 
reij^ii  of  Justinian,  about  a.d.  525  (Fabricii  Bibltotheca 
Latino,  vol.  iii.,  p.  398,  ed.  Eroesti) ;  and  we  may  infer  from 
thi:>  circumstaoeek  as  well  eafitom  several  passages  in  bis 
wofka,  that  he  wasaChiistiaiL  Ha  received  instruction 
himself  from  TheoeUstos,  whom  he  fteqnently  mentioas 
with  great  praise. 

Prist  ian's  work  '  De  Arte  GrammatidI'  is  comprised  in 
ei^'Iiiecn  books,  and  is  dedicated  to  Julian,  whom  some 
modern  writers  have  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  emperor 
of  that  name.  Tiiis  work,  which  is  the  most  complete 
trsatiaaon  the  Latm  language  that  has  come  down  to  us 
froni  antiquity,  supplied  the  materials  for  most  of  the  Latin 
grammaiB  jnibUshed  at  the  revival  of  learning;  and  the 
estimation  in  whieh  it  was  held  at  that  time  is  shown  by  the 
fact  ihnt  fivr;  editions  of  it  were  p\;blishcd  boiween  the 
years  J 4  70  uiul  14y5.  Modern  scholars  may  still  consult  it 
with  profit;  it  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  number  of 
quotations  which  it  contains  from  writers  whose  works  have 
not  come  down  to  us.  Besides  this  work,  the  following 
treatises  of  Prisctaa's  are  extant : — '  De  2U|.  Varsibiu  MutAr 
dos  prinoipalibas  ad  Pueroa,*  'De  AcecntilNls,'  *De  Dedli' 
natione  Nominum,'  *De  Versibus Comioia,*  'De  Prs&excr- 
citameatis  Rhetorics,'  *De  Figuris  et  Nominibus  Numc- 
rorum  ct  de  Nuroisac  Ponderibus '  The  best  editions  of 
Priscian  are  by  Putschius,  in  his  '  GrauiiuaticiD  Latinas  Aue- 
tores  antiqui,'  4to.,  Hanov.,  1605,  and  by  Kiehl.  Svo.,  Lip*, 
l&iU-'iU.  The  'Opera  Minoru'  >»ere  also  edited  by  Linde- 
mann,  8vo.,  Lugo.  Bat..  islS.  His  txeaiti«e  on  Comic 
Metres  is  iaclodcd  in  Gais£ard'a  'Scsmloiee  Lstini  Act 
Matticm,*  Svon  Ozon., 

Priscian  abo  inroia  ft  ihort  poafli  aniiflod  *  Oa  Inia  Iia 
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patoris  Anitusu,*  which  was  pubHibed  fMrHieflnttillie 

bf  Endlieber.  8vo.,  Vindob^  18-28. 

PRISaLUA'NUS.   [Offick.  Holy  ] 

PRISM  IvfHana),  in  Mathematics,  h  a  suiid  fornii-ii 
ij  a  straight  lino  which  moves  parallel  to  u  given  straiRht 
liaa,  and  one  end  of  wbtcb  traoM  out  the  contour  of  u 
jpven  rectilinear  potygoB.  The  «lfa«r  extremity  of  thu  iqov- 
ug  stra^ht  liiw  tniew  Ml  «tt  equal  uid  «imil«r_  poljj- 
COB,  riaeeii  panHel  to  ibe  fbraaer  one:  lod  the  priin  ia 
•}  :  =  he  1:1  le  i  by  v;t  equal  and  parallel  polygons,  joine<l  by 
li  many  paraliclijgidiiis  as  each  polygon  has  sides.  When 
tbeie  parallelo|ramg  arc  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  phaes  of 
the  polygons,  the  solid  is  called  a  rmht  prism ;  ia  all  other 
cuet,  an  oblique  prian.  The  prism  is  among  plane  solids 
vbat  the  cylinder  is  aaong  currilinear  ones:  it  is  also 
called  Iritogular,  quadrangular,  pentagonal,  Su.  acootding 
u  the  polyijons  have  three,  four,  live,  &c.  sides.   Thus  the 

f)tam  used  in  optics  is  a  triangular  priiin,  while  the  poiaU 
dopipedi^  a  quadrangular  prism. 

Toe  number  of  cubic  units  in  the  content  of  a  prism  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  square  units  in  either 
of  the  polygons  by  ue  number  of  lioaar  units  in  the  per- 
pendicular £stance  bMvaea  the  elanea  ef  the  two  polygons ; 
•Bdallpri«n«t  howefat  mudi they  maT differ  n  nMiquity. 
elikli  tave  equal  baaaa»  and  equal  beighu  or  p^rpendi- 

'  r  di'^tances  hetmeu  oppoaUe  peljgoiia,  are  equal  ia 

lilude. 

N  oilier  rule  can  be  given  for  computing  the  surface  of 
i  prLsm  est^pt  the  simple  direction  10  add  the  areas  of 
th«  two  polygons  to  those  of  the  joining  parallelograms. 
But  in  the  caae  of  a  right  Drtaoi.  the  fladiug  of  the  paial- 
bkcraiM  m^f  b«  ahertened  fay  multiplying  the  uumW  of 
liDcar  units  ia  theeentoiir  of  one  polygea  by  the  altitude  of 
tbe  prism. 

PlllSM.  (Ootics.)  [Rkfractign.] 

PRI'SODON,  Schumacher's  name  for  a  focm  among  ihe 
Haiadet,  Hyria,  &c  of  authors.  [NaiASnj 

PRlSO^f.  QTiiAMafCMttAnowO 

PRISTlDACTYLa  the  name  amigDed  by  MM. 
Daoitel  and  fitbron  to  a  group  of  CtgloSontt,  being  the 
Moad  of  their  Lizarda  Laeertietu  ou  Auiotaure*.  The 
Lacerti^ns  cf  tli  .s  t,'roup  are  those  which  have  the  toes 
Sitber  dentilatetl  laterally  or  curinated  on  their  inferior  sur- 
'sce,  or  provided  both  wiih  cannations  below  and  dentila- 
tioDs  aloDK  their  edges.  None  of  them  have  the  temples 
covered  with  plat**  or  large  scales.  In  the  greater  pert  of 
tbeipeeieatbie  plates  wbiMi  aunound  the  nostrils  are  more 
erleascoaTei.  the  palpebral  disk  ii  nearly  completely  sur- 
roonded  with  a  coraonoT  cranulfs,  runl  the  vi'iiii.i!  lamrllrn, 
B>  Veil  as  the  preanal  scak-k,  ah-  mjkiI'.it  umi  tulh  l- r.uuie- 
lout  iban  in  tho  Leioductylou^  C<r/ ;  Yi-ru's 

The  following  genera  are  arranged  by  MM.  Dum^nl  and 
BiLron  under  this  group: — 

Ptammodramua.  FiUL  {NotofJnlittA^ptkiu^*^  Bouap, 
Wiegm. ;  Ptammodromui,  Wiegm,|. 

QpMg^  MteeMiiia  f ^eyatea*  Wiegm.),  (Omott.] 

CdouMfo,  Dum.  ana  Bibr. 

AamlhcMiactyrM.  Fitr.  (/brforci*,  par^  Vaf^). 

Seapleira,  Fitz.  [ScAPtaiBA.]  ■ 

Eremias.  F 1 1  /  1  Podardt,  part,  Waal). 

PRITTLEWELL  [Eaaix.] 

PRIVAS.  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  departOMnt  of 
Ardfehe,  situated  on  the  little  rim  OuvIm^  3t2  nilea 
from  Paris  by  Lyon  and  Valence,  in  44*  44'  N.  tet  and 

4»  )o'E.  long. 

This  small  provincial  capital  is  on  a  kill  rising  out  of  a 
^aiant  valley.  It  has  few  public  structures  of  any  import- 
aoc«.  There  are  an  old  caslle.  and  a  convent  of  RecoUet 
nkj,  now  converted  partly  into  a  court  of  Jualiea  and 
partly  into  barracks.  The  population  of  the  eoniBMine  in 
Ml  was  4342.  The  townsmen  are  engaged  in  throwing 
tad  maaalacturing  silk,  and  carry  on  trade  in  leather. 
■oeiewB  eoal-mines  in  the  oeighboiuhood.  Privas  has  a 
•ubordinate  court  of  justice,  several  fiscal  government 
offices,  a  house  id  eooaetion,  a  library,  and  an  agricultural 
ioc  ety.  The  t  )wa  wmi»h«nlboBtheHnguian«t%AJ».  1S89, 
h  Louis  XIII. 

The  arrondissement  of  Privaa  bad,  in  IflS],  a  population 
of  107^9«.  It  oompieheoda  107  communei,  and  ia  divided 
MatM  eantona  or  diilrieta,  each  under  a  juatioe  of  the 
piaee. 

PRIVAIEER,  a  private  ship  of  war,  fitted  out  at  the  I 
<M  of  an  ladiridual  fat  thn  purpaaa  of  ctnyinc  on  boctili*  | 


ties  (HI  his  own  account,  but  under  the  sanction  of  a  be  It- 
geront  state,  against  the  public  enemy.  It  ia  the  practice 
of  most  niitions  to  commission  vessels  of  this  kind  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  public  forr«.  The  owners  of  them  are 
licensed  to  attack,  and  plunder  the  enemy,  and  their  enter- 
prise is  encouraged  by  allowing  them  a  large  portion  of  any 
property  they  may  capture.  By  the  law  of  natiooa  they  are 
not  eonaidered  piiatea.  ItianaiiallbrtheeowMiveawhoin 
behalf  thev  earry  en  war  to  take  aeeurity  ftr  their  duly  le- 
specting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  allies,  and  obserring 
generally  the  Uw  of  nations.  [Pkize  ]  (45  Geo.  III.,  c 
72 ;  I  Kent's  Commentariet,  96.) 

PRIVILEGE  (Privilegiwn,  from  the  sense  of  which 
however  it  has  been  perverted),  a  particular  beneficial  ex* 
emption  fifom  the  ^eral  rules  of  law.  Privilege  ia  of  two 
kinda;  luo/,  atuching  to  place,  and  pmono^  attaehing  to 
persons,  as  ambaaaadors,  peers,  members  of  parliament,  at- 
torneys. &c.,  whose  peculiar  privileges  are  siatc-d  under 
these  heads  rer^peciively. 

Formerly  many  places  <'onferred  the  privilege  of  freedom 
from  arrciit,  even  in  criminal  maticrs,  upon  those  entering 
them  [SANCTUAaY] ;  and  even  in  later  times  many  plaeea 
existed  which  privileged  tboee  vitUn  them  from  arrest  ia 
civil  suits.  Of  these  the  maat  noteiioua  ware  White  Fryarv 
the  Savoy,  the  Mint,  and  other  plaoea  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. But  by  8  &  9  Will.  III.,  c.  27,  the  privileges  of  all 
these  places  were  abolished.  However,  at  the  prcseul  time, 
[10  arrest  can  Iw  made  ifi  the  king"s  presence,  nor  within 
ihti  verge  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  nor  in  any  palace 
where  be  resides,  nor  in  any  place  where  the  king's  justices 
are  sitting.  (3/m/.»  141.)  Personal  privilege^  oonfu'ring 
freedom  nom  arreat,  ia  enjoyed  by  alt  suitors,  counsel,  wit> 
ncaiea^  or  other  persons  attending  anv  courts  of  rv-rord  upon 
businesa,  or  an  arbitrator  under  a  rul  e  of  Nisi  jii  jjT  This 
exemption  is  to  be  interpreted  i  i\r.d  w.l!  there- 
fore be  forfeited  by  taking  refreshment  after  a  suit,  or  by 

?oin^  other  than  the  direct  lOad  to  Qt  tNm  O  eoort.  (Com^ 
Mg.,  tit.  '  Piivileges.') 
PRIVILE'GIUM.  [Law.] 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  CCooaUium  regis  privatum,  con- 
cilium teefetttm  et  oontinunn  concilium  re^ps).  The  privy 

council,  or  council  fnl  lf.  crnsists  of  the  assemblv  uf  l;ia 
king's  privy  councill  i  K  fur  matters  of  state.  During  the 
existence  of  the  Siar  iiambcr,  the  members  of  the  privy 
council  were  also  members  of  that  court.  Their  numbor 
antiently  about  twelve,  but  is  now  indefinitely  increased. 


The  pioMat  uiage  iiLthat  no  membera  attend  the  deiibei» 
ttonaof  tho  eottoeOwiioairaaoteBpedany  summoned  Ibrtbat 

purpose.  They  must  be  naiural-born  gtibjen?  r.f  Rutland, 
and  are  nominated  by  tho  king  without  am  j  itcnt  or  grant. 
Af^er  nomination  and  taking  the  oath  <  !  uiiu  e,  they  imme- 
diately become  privy  councillors.  Formerly  tbey  remained 
in  office  only  during  the  life  of  the  king,  who  chose  them 
sutyect  to  removal  at  his  discretion ;  but  by  6  Anna^  a.  7, 
the  priv;^  council  continues  in  osiatonee  aiz  montha  after 
the  demiie  of  the  crown,  unleaa  sooner  determined  by  the 
•accessor,  and  they  are  to  muse  the  successor  to  W  pro 
claimed.  The  privy  council  of  Scotland  is  now  merged  in 
that  of  England,  by  6  Anne.  c.  6.  The  duties  of  a  privy 
councillor,  as  slated  in  the  oath  of  office,  are,  to  the  best  of 
his  discretion  truly  and  impartially  to  advise  the  king ;  to 
keep  secret  his  counsel,  to  avoid  corruption,  to  strenzlhen 
the  king'a  eouneil  in  all  that  by  them  ia  thought  good  lior 
the  king  and  hia  land,  to  withstand  thoee  who  attempt  the 
contrary,  and  to  di>  ult  that  a  good  councillor  ought  to  do 
umo  his  sovereign  lord.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement  ( 12  Sc  13 
Will.  III.,  c.  'D  all  matters  relating  to  the  government  pro- 
]HHly  cognisable  111  the  privy  council  are  to  be  transacted 
there  ;  and  all  the  reMlutions  taken  tbeieob  are  to  be  signed 
by  such  of  the  priry  eouncilaa  adviioanu  consent  to  them. 

The  eourt  of  privy  counca  ia  of  great  antiquity ;  andduring 
earlier  periods  of  our  history  appears  not  always  to  have 
confined  itself  to  the  entertainment'  of  mere  matters  of 
state.  It  had  always  and  still  hasjiowcrto  inquire  into  all  of 
fences  agauiist  the  government,  and  to  commit  the  offenders 
for  the  purpose  of  their  trial  in  some  of  tho  court?  of  law  ; 
but  it  often  assumed  the  cognisance  of  questions  meroly 
affecting  the  property  and  liberliea  of  individuala.  Tbia  tt 
evident  from  tho  oomplaintaand  loaMaatnuwaa  that  ao  fbo> 
qnently  occur  in  OUT  hiatory,  and  ultimately  fhiro  the  deda* 
riit  ir\  law  uf  the  16  Oh.  I.  rereiTing  to  snch  practices.  Pro- 
bably the  very  statement  of  Sir  Edward  Colut,  that  the  sub- 
joata  of  thoir  dalibentioa  are  the  *pub)^uo  gao4  and  the 
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hoDOur,  defencti.  safuty,  and  profit  of  the  realm , . .  .private 
causes,  lest  they  should  hinder  the  publique,  they  leave  to 
tlM  juitifiM  of  the  king'*  eonrtsof  juntieo^  and  meddle  not 
vitfith«n,*i>roeeeiled  IWim  his  knowledge  that  saiA  linita 

bad  nol  !il'.vnys  been  observu*!,  and  liii  jealousy  of  their 
invasion,  ijevcral  other  pa.sjt;i;;t;s  iti  his  works  seem  to  sliuw 
that  this  wns  so.  Tliesu  encroachments,  m  one  arbitrary 
reign,  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  By  31 
Hen.  VIII,  &  a,  tha  Ittog,  vilh  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  was  empowered  to  set  forth  proclamations  under 
such  pains  and  penalties  as  Mflinad  to  fbam  neeessaiy, 
which  were  to  be  observed  as  though  they  vara  made  by  Aflt 
of  Parliament  It  is  true  there  was  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
effectsof  thia^  by  a  proviso  tbatitwas  not  to  be  prejudicial  to 
any  person's  inheritance,  offices,  liberty,  goods,  or  life.  The 
statute  itself  however  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
ensuing  reign.  The  king,  with  the  advice  of  bis  council,  may 
still  publish  proclamations,  which  are  said  to  be  bmdiiig  vn 
tha  ndiijieeii  but  Urn  pioolanuitioaa  mntt  he  eosuiuuit  to 
and  in  «neatiott  of  tin  lawaof  A«  land.  Hie  attempts  to  en- 
larRe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council  appear  always  to  hare 
been  resi.sted  as  illegal ;  and  they  were  finally  checktHl  by 
the  IG  Chas,  I.,  r.  10.  That  statute  recites  that  of  late 
years  *  the  councii-lable  hath  a^^unied  unto  iuelf  a  power 
to  intermeddle  in  civil  causes,  and  matters  only  of  private 
intoreit  between  party  and  party,  and  have  adventured  to 
determine  of  the  ertatee  ana  Itbertiet  of  the  tubject,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  tke  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  subject.'  By  the  same  statute  it  is  declared  and  en- 
acted that  neither  his  majesty  nor  his  privy  council  have  or 
ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction  in  such  matters,  but  that 
they  ought  to  be  tm-d  and  determined  in  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  and  by  tlie  ordinary  cuurU  of  law. 

Subsequently  however  to  this  statute,  in  matters  arising 
out  of  the  jniiadiction  of  the  courts  of  the  kingdom,  as  in 
colonial  and  admiralty  causes,  and  also  in  other  matters, 
where  the  appeal  was  to  the  king  himself  in  c:m:tu  :!,  tl:- 
privy  council  continued  to  liave  cogiiiiarice,  even  liiuut^li 
the  questions  related  merely  to  the  property  of  individual*. 
By  2  and  3  VVm.  IV.,  c.  92,  the  powers  of  ibe  high  couru  of 
delegates,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  maritime  causes,  were 
transferred  to  the  king  in  oouacil.  The  deoiaion  of  these 
mattm  being  purely  legal,  it  was  fbnnd  expedient  to  make 
soma  alterations  in  the  court,  fbr  the  purpose  of  better  adapt- 
ing it  to  thedisehai^  of  this  branch  of  its  duties.  Instances 
bad  before  occurred  w  here  the  judges  had  been  called  in  and 
bad  given  extra-judicial  opinions  to  the  privy  council;  but 
the  practice  was  inconvenient  and  unsuiisfuctDry,  and  all 
necessity  for  it  is  now  wholly  removed.  By  the  3  and  4  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  41,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy  council  is  further  en- 
largBd,  and  then  is  added  to  it  a  body  entitled  *  the  judicial 
eounnlttae  of  the  privy  council.*  This  bodr  eonslste  of  the 
keeperof  the  great  seal, the chiefjustice of  tne King'sBench 
and  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  vice 
chancellor,  the  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  judges  of 
the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  hi^h  court 
of  aamirafty,  the  chief  judge  of  the  bankruptcy  court,  and  alt 
aembers  of  the  privy  council  who  ba^'c  been  presidents  of  it 
or  have  held  the  ontce  of  chancellor  or  any  of  the  before- 
named  offices.  Power  is  aho  given  to  the  king  by  his  sign 
manual  to  appoint  any  two  other  persons  who  are  privy  coun- 
ciKnrs  to  be  members  of  the  committee.  In  the  thud  sec- 
tion ut  the  act  arc  enumerated  the  appeals  which  are  to  be 
referred  to  this  committee.  They  arc  authorised  to  examine 
witnesses  on  oath,  and  to  direct  an  issne  to  be  tried  by  a  j  ury . 
The  same  powers  for  enftidng  AsCr  deerees,  &c.  are  given 
to  the  judicial  oomniuneee  aw  pflmamed  hj  the  Court  of 
CbanMry,  King's  Bsoeh.  tu.  A  mK^trar  ia  also  attaehed 
to  the  committee,  to  whom  mattefs  maj  be  nAmit  as  in 
chancery  to  a  master. 

The  privileges  of  a  privy  councillor,  beyond  those  of  i^iere 
honorary  precedence,  formerly  related  to  the  security  of  his 
person.  If  any  one  struck  another  a  blow  in  the  house  or 
jmsenae  of  a  privy  eouncillor,  he  was  flneable.  Conspiracy 
Vf  the  kinifa  menial  servants  against  the  life  of  a  privy 
eonnelllor  was  felony,  though  nothing  were  done  upon  it. 
And  by  9  Anne,  c.  16.  any  unlawful  assault  by  any  person  on 

a  privy  councillor  in  the  execution  of  his  office  was  felony. 

These  siaiutes  h;ive  however  been  now  repealed,  by  9 
Geo.  IV.,  e.  . 11,  and  any  otfonce  ajiainst  a  privy  councillor 
stands  on  the  same  footiiiLC  oflences  against  any  other 
individual.  '1  di.  Lit.,  mi,  a.  n.  5  ;  :5  Intl.,  18'2  :  4  Imi^ 
Hi  I  Bit  CSm.,  222;  Hallam's  ConttiMiiimi  Hittoq/.} 


PRIZE,  property  taken  from  an  euemy.   The  term  is 

j generally  applied  to  property  taken  at  sea  exclusively.  The 
aw  of  pnie  is  regulated  by  the  general  law  of  nations.  A? 
between  the  belligerent  powm  themselves,  the  property  in 

a  ship  or  other  thing  captured  passes  at  once,  by  the  mere 
taking  Itself,  to  the  captor.  Bui  the  tiling'  captured  may 
be  purchased  from  the  captor  by  a  person  belonging  to  a 
neutral  &tate,  or  it  may  b«  recaptured.  It  becomes  there* 
fore  necessary,  as  between  the  original  owner  and  such 
purchaser,  or  between  the  original  owner  and  the  reeaptor, 
to  lay  down  lome  rule  fer  determining  at  what  time  and 
nnder  what  circumstances  the  thing  captured  becomes  prise^ 
so  that  the  property  in  it  passes  to  the  captor  for  all  pur> 
poses.  Hie  law  of  nations  upon  this  (loint  was  very  va^e 
and  unsettled.  It  used  to  be  said  hat  property  was  not 
devested  by  capture  until  after  posjH^asion  had  been  retained 
twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the  prize  had  been  taken  infra 
priEsioia;  or  again,  untfl  the  spes  recuperandi  was  gone. 
The  present  ruk  is  thus  expmaed  by  Lord  StamtHz—'By 
the  general  praettee  of  the  taw  ef  nations  a  sentence  of 

crn  li  ninati  tl  i  ;  -j*  yiresont  deemed  generally  necessary,  and 
a  neutral  purcuaser  iii  Eurojve  during;  war  looks  to  the  legal 
sentence  of  condemnation  as  one  of  the  titlo-deeds  of  a 
ship,  if  he  buys  a  prize  vessel-'  Seiilencti  of  condemnation, 
that  is,  sentence  that  the  thing  captured  is  prize,  and  that 
consequently  the  property  of  the  original  owner  in  it  is  en- 
tirely defeeted,  meat  be  pronounced  by  a  court  of  the  cap- 
turing power  duly  eonstitnted  according  to  the  law  of 
nations.  Hie  prize  eonrt  of  the  captor  may  sit  in  the  terri* 
tory  of  an  ally,  but  not  in  that  of  a  neiitr.il.  Questions  of 
prize  are  by  the  English  law  dispose<l  of  in  the  courts  of 
Admiralty.  [Admikaliv.I 

(45  rir-  v  Tll ,  c.  72;  I  Kent's  ComnmUariet,  100;  Dou- 
glas's /;t/.v.r;j.  p.  6I2,J 

PAIZKMONEY.  AU  the  aeto  Klattn|to  aimy  prisa- 
money  have  heen  repealed  by  the  t  and  3  Wm.  I  v.,  e.  53. 

which  also  enacts  that  all  captures  rnade  by  the  artny  shall 
be  divided  according  to  such  (general  rule  of  distribution  a,s 
the  k;ri-  slmll  direct. 

PROBABIUTY,  PROBABILITIES,  THEORY  OF. 
A  conclusion  may  be  said  to  be  known  in  two  distinct  ways : 
first,  when  it  is  derived  from  those  principles  (as  we  call 
them)  which  may  be  considered  aseommou  to  ell  mankind, 
or  which  at  least  no  one  is  found  to  deny;  secondly,  when 
it  results,  by  a  sure  process  of  inference,  firom  premises 
which  are  believed  to  be  known.  'Wliethcr  these  prerui.scs 
are  properly  known,  that  is  to  say,  whether  another  person 
assuming  to  decide  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  is  satis- 
fied or  not,  is  not  a  part  of  the  present  inquiry.  That 
knowledge  of  the  first  kind. exists  is  nnquestiened,  aa4 
most  of  the  results  of  auch  knowledge  are  aneed  upon. 
That  knowledge  of  the  second  kind  exists  is  alio  onquea- 
tioned,  though  two  men  may  differ  as  to  whether  a  given 
conclusion  is  part  of  it  or  not.  The  distinction,  as  elsewhere 
noticed  [Mathem.^tics],  is  |K>sitive,  ea.sily  apprehended,  und 
useful ;  it  exists  moreover,  and  must  exist,  whatever  may  be 
the  system  of  metaphyaieson  vhidi  eiM  man  or  anether  may 
explain  it. 

In  the  euct  aaences,  demonstratioii  b  always  eflhotod 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  nothing  contradictory  of  the 

proposition  demonstrated  either  is  true  or  can  have  been 
true  ut  any  time.  Two  sides  of  a  triangle  are,  were,  and 
always  will  be,  greater  than  the  third  ;  by  which  we  mean 
that  persons  with  minds  constituted  us  ours  are,  must  have 
admitted  this,  must  now  admit  it,  and  must  admit  it  in  all 
time  to  come.  Those  who  should  deny  the  proposition 
moat  raally  hold  that  a  whole  may  be  less  than  its  eontoined 
parti  tuen  is  the  altomative  which  geometrical  demonstm* 
tion  offers  for  acceptance,  and  we  should  cca^e  to  consider  a 
mind  as  the  proper  object  of  instruction  which  should  prefer 
the  alternative  to  the  proposition.  Such  truths  as  thaoa 
are  not  Ihu  subject  of  the  present  article. 

The  other  class  of  conclusions  consists  of  those  whtob 
may  be  false,  or  which  may  have  been  false  at  one  time,  or 
may  become  so,  without  tlie  necessity  of  our  supposing 
an  abatdute  «id  nuMOoeivabladifianiMa  of  mental  constitu- 
tion between  omalves  and  the  person  who  may  have  seen 
this  falsehood,  may  now  see  it,  or  is  to  sec  it.  Many  such 
conclusions  appear  to  bo  as  certain  as  if  they  were  abso- 
lutely demonstrated,  un I  ]  iloseand  (to  those  who  have 
not  considered  the  subject)  a  captious  test  is  applied,  which 
shows  that  this  certainty  is  not  what  is  called  matbe- 
matioal  oettainqr*   One  of  the  most  oeitoin  perhapa  oC 
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•Oil  this:  t  ball  of  iron  suspended  by  a  thread  vill  fall 
to  Ihe  ground  when  the  thread  is  cut;  every  one  i«  as  well 
fMmadbdofthktntUiMitf  tbo  twoudMoT  •trangtebeiDK 
lDgetberip«at«rth«n  thetbird;  dww  who  bave  not  ntndiea 
ceomeirj  know  the  former  much  better  than  the  latter. 
But  let  any  one  auert  that  he  has  seen,  m  a  part  of  Africa 
uiitxplnrud  except  by  himself,  a  bail  of  iron  suspended  in 
ihe  air,  which,  though  iron  to  the  touch  aod  iron  to  every  cAe- 
wca/ experiment,  not  only  remains  intlw  airwitliout  sup- 
port, but.  when  fbroad  to  the  ground,  liiM  tntn  of  itwlf  to 
the  same  heigbt.  W«iboald  langh  and  dnbeliave  it,  but  we 
ooold  not  diapraro  it;  in  spite  of  our  laughter  and  unbelief, 
no  nan  can  know  soeh  a  thini;  to  be  faliie.  Let  a  number 
i  f  rrc^lible  persons  solemnly  dec'uie  that  thi.'V  liave  seen 
the  ^aroe  phenomenon,  and  our  unbelief  would  be  shaken  : 
Ilnailr,  let  it  be  matter,  as  it  is  called,  of  common  notoriety, 
»nd  let  a  continual  suooeaaion  of  good  witneeaea  passing 
and  repasaing  constantly  confirm  each  other  in  the  recital 
■boie  nwBtioiMd,  and  our  poritiw  diabeliof  vould  bi  cbnond 
iM*  m  ponthre  •  belief  But  ]ot  ■  nov  vitMn  doofiw 
that  the  natives  use  bows  and  arrows  of  the  common  fomi, 
in  which  the  straight  string  of  the  bow,  meaning  that  part 
of  it  which  joins  the  extremities  of  the  bow,  is  four  or  five 
times  as  long  as  the  curved  bow  itself;  though  our  disbeiief 
of  this  first  witness  would  not  be  sensibly  stronger  than  our 
disbelief  of  the  flist  witoeaa  in  the  precedmg'  case,  yet  it 
BMbe  nf  diis  kind,  that  any  tooeaesion  of  respectable  wit- 
OMni.  however  nuaeious,  could  never  add  any  fbreo  to  the 
ihet  in  1  mind  wbieh  can  properly  apprednto  the  grounds 
of  the  assertion  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  two  points.  A  million  of  witnesses  could  do  no 
more  than  one  to  establish  the  fact  stated,  in  the  mnul  of  a 
person  who  knows  what  geometrical  demonstration  is; 
though  it  is  just  ponible  that  anotlier,  who  onljr  learm  the 
eonnntion  of  th«  tidee  of  n  triangle  from  oxperinMiiW  may 
ke  cipabte  «f  baing  aanvinead  or  dw  atwnd  aiaairtion  by 
«Mm  a»  won  aa  of  tba  Ant. 
TheprofioMA'ty  of  an  auerted  fliet  or  conclusion  means, 

ineooiruon  Innguase,  the  degree  of  belief  wliicli  we  think  we 
ought  to  acconi  to  it,  and  it  tlepeiid!,  in  each  mind  upon  the 
»mount  of  evidence  offered,  the  degree  in  whuh  thai  evi- 
■icQce  M  undenstood,  the  fitness  of  that  mind  to  receive  and 
be  acted  on  by  evidence,  and  in  particular  by  the  evidence 
•iiiah  ig  oftrad.  Efidanse  iaaufflcient,  or  ill  ttoderatood, 
<r  ofeed  to  a  mind  whieb  n  unduly  erednlow  or  aoeptieal. 
whether  to  the  particular  sort  of  evidence  in  question  or  to 
evidence  in  general,  may  ^ive  a  low  degree  of  probability,  or 
r.'>ne  at  all,  to  what  another  mind  considers  as  indi.nputable ; 
or  the  contrary.  In  the  common  use  of  the  word,  a  result 
IS  Mid  to  he  probable  only  when  the  mind  inelineH  more  or 
lew  to  believe  it,  and  improbable  in  the  contrary  caae.  The 
matheoiatical  uae  of  the  term  ia  nlber  diifereat;  but,  till 
faitbar  notieab  we  valain  the  oommon  a^ifieation. 

We  mean  by  eridenee,  in  the  present  inquiry,  not  merely 
oral  or  written  testimony,  but  everything  which  disposes 
the  mind,  however  little,  to  adopt  or  reject,  including  even 
the  effect  of  previous  knowledge.  Tlie  value  of  evidence, 
that  I*,  the  extent  it  should  go  towards  inducing  belief,  u 
really  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  a  branch  of  exact  science 
bwwn  by  the  name  of  the  lAeory  qf  frobabUUut.  But 
^am  tte  velne  ef  eeidenea  bo  made  a  aubieet of  nea- 
WMBeat?  why  can  thia  be  done  in  the  oaae  of  an  amount 
of  qedibility  more  than  in  that  of  an  amount*  of  benevolence, 
wirage,  or  talent?  We  should  assuredly  think  any  one 
inu'»t  be  in  a  curious  delusion  who  should  suppose  himself 
I'  Dave  ascertained,  from  the  data  given  by  Homer,  that 
ihr>  variiko  skill  of  Achilles  was  e.\acily  552  times  that  of 
rbpTiiies,  and  that  Sbakspere  bad  done  the  former  a  foul 
V«B%J»K  that  he  had  made  it  only  237  times  and  a  frac- 
tei  Ml  wlmtistbediflhnnee,  intliemrtinw  of  the  inquiry 
*oiigfat  to  be  instituted,  between  atlampts  to  measure  proweu 
and  probability?  On  the  mode  of  answering  this  question 
'  'pemls  whether  we  ;ire  to  make  our  subject  merely,  as 
theretofore,  a  kind  of  artificial  method  of  judging  the  chances 

*  It  it  ntlwr  br  tb*  amiBrat  thmt  «•  rodeafoah  hawofn  imlwrf*eUT,  to 
MOMrimi  aUodnidi  of  uw  in  wUnwuitK  vnrj  OM  of  Ui«e  qualiUef. 
*Mcbwc  put  dowu  lit  iiuari]  b«roT«  the  luaNcrof  thi,  oole  ungsntmJ  itMlf. 
~»  tn  apt  lo  cvmnar*  brnrroloore  of  two  penon*  by  ih«  pecuniary  ra- 
iltiiy  thnr  lihmfitjft  eanfoawlinK  the  two  qniHliwi,  batpaib«p«  Uw  T«ry 
"ufnna  iri»<«|lwU7  boiB  ^*  oiinu-rical  BMaaSrawMch  i,  ihcieby  uppuHtil 
y*i»abl«.  We  form  a  vaxue  uiHion  of  the  comparative  coutMce  of  two  Mil- 
ew^t>  aonpariiw  the  diflSreot  amonnta  of  daayrr  which  w»  think  they  have 
a laoM  onfair  aatl  fallaciuu*  l«at,  bai  still  IndieaUve  ol  the  lendaiKy  tu 
•'uor*.   Piaally,  wt  mraaun  lalMl  ia  «  nUoBsl,  Ihoogh  SlUl  bsfWI- 

^j^^^tMaaet.jb^TjriaU  <rf  wbtt  tHUfHSIm*  tau  do  iib4w  th» saaw aiiiw- 
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of  agameof  hanrd^  or,  a  rational  and  exaet  mode  of  doing 
when  data  are  sulBeient,  that  whieh  we  daily  attempt  to  do 
as  well  as  we  omit  with  our  inaoeomte  e^praeiatioMof  Iha 
eireuraitancea  of  common  life,  and  a  tewnoe  to  be  uaed,  w 

are  others  a  mathematical  nature,  for  acciisiuming  our- 
selves tu  eslmiate  or  guess  with  something  like  acctiracy. 
by  habitual  acquaintaoee  With  oeias  in  whiah  absolate  1^ 
curacy  ia  attainable. 

When  we  oonaider  all  the  circumstances  which  affect  b^ 
lief  or  opinion,  both  thoee  which  are  external  and  thoae 
wbieh  dajiend  en  the  mind  whiah  is  expoied  to  thmn,  itmay 
well  bewilder  the  imagination  of  a  person  not  accustomed  to 
the  idea,  when  be  bears  of  an  attempt  to  reckon  credibility 
in  numbers,  and  to  deduce  what  are  called  exact  conclusions 
from  hypotheses  as  lo  tbn  force  of  assertion*.  To  remove 
from  the  threshold  of  the  >ubject  the  incredulity  wBich 
must  exist  and  ought  to  exist,  in  the  first  imttanoe,  let  us 
suppose  the  other  branches  of  science  presented  to  a  student 
not  in  tbeir  simple  beginnings,  but  by  a  deaeh|ilioii  of  their 
vltimate  physical  objeeto.  To  put  tnis  beginner  te  a  state 

parallel  to  that  of  readers  in  general  with  rcsp«ct  to  the 
subject  of  probabilities,  lie  must  be  of  mature  age,  with  very 
little  knij'.\ ledge  of  number,  none  of  any  other  branch  of 
matliematicit,  and  no  conccpliou  of  the  construction  or  use  of 
any  philosophical  instrument,  nor  of  the  object  and  proeeduie 
of  any  one  experiment.  He  might  then  be  addressed  ai 
follows: — 'You  are,  without  moving  from  this  earth,  la 
traek  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenly  bodia%  to  be  eble  to 
asoerlain  where  tbey  were  or  will  be  at  any  moment  of  time 
past  or  future,  to  measure  their  sizes,  to  weigh  their  con* 
tents,  and  to  f^nd  the  specie^  and  amount  of  insensible  foroes 
which,  by  some  vuiknown  means,  they  exercise  on  one  an- 
other. You  are  to  detect  the  existence  of  a  subtle  fluid 
which  can  neither  be  seen,  beard,  nor  felt,  to  measure  vibm^ 
tions  of  wbieh  there  are  milUeoe  ia  a  minutOb  and  to  trsee 
the  comae  of  effects  whieb  travel  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  in  a  aeeood.  You  are  to  weigh  against  eeeh  other 
atoms  of  master  of  which  it  cannot  be  shown  that  millions 
put  together  would  be  visiblo  to  the  eye.'  The  pcrwn  so  ad- 
dressed would  not  be  less  bewildered  nor  more  disposed  to 
treat  the  proposed  results  as  fiction.H,  than  be  who  hears  for 
the  first  time  of  a  numerical  theory  of  probabilities.  But 
let  us  now  reverse  the  metliod,  and  suppose  the  learner 
allowed  to  begiB  at  the  beginning.  He  first  finds  that,  step 
by  step,  his  rude  notions  of  nombw  are  eigettiaed  into* 
method  of  computation  which  enables  him  easily  to  perferai 
more  thim  he  could  have  imagined  the  most  subtle  brain 
to  have  devised.  I'rom  notions  of  the  simplest  kind  con- 
nected with  space,  properties  uf  figure  become  almost  intui- 
tive, of  which  he  coulrl  at  ono  time  nut  have  comprehended 
the  description,  far  less  the  demonstration.  By  reasoning 
on  the  simplest  properties  of  matter,  such  as  can  be  proved 
lo  bis  senses^  he  finds  no  diffieulty  in  tracing  remote  and 
eomplieaied  combinations  of  effects  ftom  drapninset  eanaa^ 
by  whirh  he  learns  to  invert  this  process,  and  to  reduce  ob- 
sened  combinatiuns  to  their  simplest  elements.  But  if, 
during  this  long  and  very  gradual  process,  be  were  to  keep 
continually  before  his  mind  those  great  results  the  know- 
ledge of  which  be  had  been  proroiwd.  looking  to  arrive  at 
the  AiUlment  of  the  promise  by  some  sudden  acquisition  of 
rawer,  his  whole  course  woula  be  one  of  disappointment. 
He  would  be  peeping  forward  a  fcw  Mges  in  hto  Buelid,  in 
hopes  of  seeing  himself  almost  anivao  at  the  means  of  cal- 
<  ulatinc;  uu  eclipse  or  explaining  the  theory  of  colours,  and 
would  find  that  he  was  lo  learn  how  to  make  a  square  etpial 
to  a  given  figure  instead. 

Now  the  application  of  the  preceding  description  to  our 
present  subject  is  a-s  follows:— The  beginner  in  exact 
seienoe  haa  usually  no  definite  notions  as  to  the  end  which 
he  is  to  arrive  at;  nor  do  Hm  terms  algebrs,  geometry,  me- 
chanics,  &c.  suggest  any  associations  beyond  a  va^e  notiob 
that  they  are  parts  of  a  learned  system.  But  it  la  irapciai- 
blc  that  tlu'  biiginncr  in  the  subject  of  this  article  should 
be  without  an  explicit  and  probalily  an  exaggerated  notion 
of  what  hi'  is  to  attain.  There  is  no  unknown  Greek  or 
Arabic  term  the  meaning  of  which  must  be  slowly  learned 
by  the  studv  of  the  science  of  which  it  is  the  usme ;  the 
word  pnMililif,  so  well  known  in  the  ooavnon  sffairs  of 
life,  stares  him  in  the  fhoe  at  the  head  of  every  page,  and 
reminds  him  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  extent  of  oower 
gained,  up  lo  the  point  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Unlese 
then  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  descend,  as  a  student 
would  do  who,  having  in  hit  head  the  theory  of  gravitatio 
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anct  the  iaw»  of  light,  should  lay  by  tbe&o  grand  uh-oij,  :in'l 
Mt  bimwlf  to  trace  the  consequenoM  of  tM  timpk  notion 
tliat  two  ttnigbt  lines  cannot  enelow  a  ipMO— b«  must  be 
Vinwd  diat  h«  will  be  Hk«l«  to  quit  the  anltjMt  in  diagust 

W«  now  proc«etl  to  the  funcfamental  points  of  the  theory. 
That  opinion  may  be  formed  with  more  or  less  strength, 

particularly  when  the  subjcft-iuBttors  anr  uf  differont  species, 
js  well  known  to  everyone  from  his  own  oxpenenct'.  Tlio 
most  decided  rcpiihlican  in  Kn^zland,  for  instance,  ia  not  so 
sure  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Lung  Pariiameni  as  he  is  that  all 
ill  members  are  nbwdMid:  and  no  royalist,  however  well 
^raaaded  of  hit  lan^  uunlu  the  Haatotrntion  «u  of 
nneh  mnsequenos  to  thh  Rountry  tm  tun.  wind,  and  rain. 

It  inriltcrs  noiliin^  tlmt  tlie  ilifTL-rent  dcj:rees  of  a-siimnci! 
rufer  tu  ver)  difffrent  matters,  and  arc  obtained  in  very  dif- 
Aireiit  ways ;  that  they  nre  ^ipHraie  ;itnouiits  of  the  sattn; 
kind  of  feeling  in  iiniver>ally  felt  and  admitted.  To  make 
something  like  a  gauge  for  these  degrees  of  belief  is  not 
difficult ;  to  apply  it  is  a  bardar  task,  saaing  tltat  the  caaaa 
whieh  present  oireuustanoea  of  auflloiMitly  dsliiite  eharoo* 
tor  ara  wldom  mot  wito. 

Siippoae  a  box  to  contahi  3  white  and  4  black  balls ;  it  is 
eii'-ily  :idinittud  that  it  is  more  likely  that  a  black  ball  sliould 
bo  drinvii  than  a  white  oiu-,  on  the  stippositioti  tlial  tlie 
drawer  does  not  see  the  hulls.  Or  rather  wo  shouhl  say  it 
la  easily  admitted  that  every  well  regulated  nnii'l  nugfit  to 
thinll  a  black  ball  more  likely  than  a  white  one :  and  iliat  if 
any  one  sbould  imagine  the  ooutraiy,  he  has  formed  an 
Ojpinion  from  prejudice,  fancy,  or  want  of  proper  oonsidera- 
tion.  Just  as  we  should  say  tliat  if  all  the  balls  wore  black, 
a  black  ball  would  ccrtaiiilv  be  ilrawn.  so  when  a  majority 
of  the  balls  is  black,  and  each  one  ball  is  a'l  likely  to  be 
drawn  as  any  other,  there  are  more  ways  of  drawing  black 
than  white,  and  we  look  upon  the  former  as  more  obtain- 
able, and  more  likaljr  to  bo  obtained,  titan  tbe  latter.  Com- 
mon exDerienee  makes  ua  oonoidflr  tha  bloek  as  more  likely 
than  white,  when  the  number  of  black  balls  is  much 

E eater  than  that  of  while  bolls ;  as,  if  there  only  3  white 
lis,  and  a  million  of  black  ones.  Here,  as  in  other  ques- 
tions of  magnitude,  we  can  see  a  differtjuce  when  the  dif- 
ference is  great,  which  we  mut>t  perhaps  learn  to  see  when 
it  is  small:  it  is  plain  euotigh  that  the  black  is  more  likely 
than  tbe  white  irnoo  then aro  a  million  of  black  balls  to  one 
wltite;  but  not  so  «ttHy  graced  that  the  black  is  mori 
Ukety  than  the  whJte  when  there  are  five  hondtwd  thooaand 
and  one  black  halls  to  five  hundre<l  thous^and  wljite. 

The  next  stei)  to  bo  made  it  the  assertion  that  when  there 
arc  -1  white  ana  4  black  halls,  the  probability  of  drawing 
white  i»  to  that  of  drawing  bUck  in  the  proportion  of  3  to 
4 ;  that  is,  if  we  could  by  a  voluntary  act  make  our  impres- 
aiona  of  the  {mbability  of  futuro  events  of  that  strength 
which  our  reason  tolb  va  they  ought  to  have,  we  should 
choose  to  expect  a  black  ball  more  strongly  than  a  whito 
one  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3.  Tbe  principle  on  which  we 
do  this  is  the  mam  point  of  tbe  iheory.  the  only  objection- 
able part,  if  there  be  one  :  for  all  the  rest  is  mathematical 
deduction. 

Ttjoprinciple  is  as  fallows: — When  any  number  of  events, 
A»]lkC»&c.,  arc  such  that  one  and  only  one  can  happen  at 
a  timo^  and  when  o,  6,  c,  &c.  are  the  ntirabera  of  wan  ia 
which  they  can  sevemlly  happen,  the  probabilities  of  the 

several  cvrnt-;  nre  in  the  iiroportioiis  of  the  numbers  tt,  I'l,  e, 
fitc.  Returning  to  the  preceding  simple  instance,  wo  have 
an  obvious  negative  reason  (or  supposing  that  the  proba- 
bilities should  be  as  4  to  3,  since  there  is  no  imaginable 
ground  for  assuming,  while  the  excess  of  black  mils  is 
Uie  Sirfo  caoae  of  the  superior  probability  of  drawing  one 
tt  then*  diat  thia  excess  of  probability  ahonid  b«  in  any 
other  proportion  than  that  of  the  excess  of  black  balls.  If 
wo  grant  the  following,  namely,  that  the  prubabihty  of 
navirsg  one  or  other  out  of  two  <if  the  different  results  which 
a  trial  may  give,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  two  separately,  wo  shall  be  obliged 
to  admit  positive  reaMtn  for  the  preceding  principle,  as 
follows: — Suppose  a  box  to  contain  10  balls,  marked 
1, 8,  up  to  10^  and  no  othen.  AbaU  ia  to  be  drawn, 
and  the  drawer  has  in  hie  mind  an  amount  of  hope, 
fear,  or  simpln  admission  of  possibility,  as  th*;  care  may  be 
as  to  the  happcmng  of  l  ach  number.  If  the  dtavviiig  of  No, 
1  be  to  gain  him  a  prize,  the-e  is  a  certain  amount  of  hope  ; 
if  It  be  to  procure  him  a  Iq^  of  fear;  if  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  of  feeling  '.hat  No.  1  may  be  that  which  is  drawn. 
Now  let  either  l  or  3  bring  tbe  gain  <«  loas ;  it  the  feeling 


of  aopo  or  fear  doubled  in  strength?  or  rather,  mtghi  xt  to 
be  doubled?  He  who  admits  this,  admits  the  whole  theory 
of  probabilities,  for  all  tbe  rest  is  matbemetieal  deduction. 
Let  X  be  tbe  proper  numerical  measure  of  the  probability 
of  drawing  1,  or  of  drawing  t,  tee.;  these  probabilitiea  beingf 
equal,  tinoe  there  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  itothing  to  render 
one  more  likely  than  the  other.  Then,  if  the  preceding  bo 
admitted,  ix  is  the  probability  that  citlier  1  or  2  is  drawn  ; 
3x.  that  either  I,  2,  or  3  is  drawn;  and  so  on  uj)  to  1 
which  is  the  probability  that  one  or  other  uf  tbe  s«t 
1,  2,  3, ... .  10,  shall  be  drawn.  But  since  that  a  drawini^ 
ahaU  take  place  is  an  abwlute  condition,  one  of  the  ten 
numbers  must  bo  dmwn;  henoe  mmvu  be  ao  taken  that 
109  shall  be  tbe  numerical  measure  of  certainty.  It  is  in- 
different what  number  is  taken  to  stand  for  the  exponent  of 
cvrluinty,  as  far  as  priii;  ipl'  -  ue  coneeineil :  but  in  a  tuat  ho- 
maliCAl  puuK  uf  view,  unity  is  taure  convenient  than  any 

thing  else.    Let  unity  he  adopted,  then  I  Ox  -  1,  or  x^-^ 

Honee  the  dianoe  of  drawing,  say  one  of  the  three,  1,  2.  3, 

is     ;  and  thnt  of  drawing  coo  of  the  raniBinug  7  in 

If  then  the  flist  three  ahonid  ha  white  bolli»  and  the  Usi 

aoven  Uaok.  the  ohaaooof  n  whit*  haU  ia  i-«lfaitof«b1«ek 

10 

J 

one  is  — :  andablaok  ball  is  more  likely  than  a  white  one  in 
10 

tbe  proportion  of  7  to  3,  which  heiniran  inequality  in  the 
proportion  of  L'|  to  1,  the  ixids  are  sajd  to  l>e  to  1  in 
fa\our  o!'  a  black  ball,  ur  against  a  white  one.  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  that  every  man  linet,  in  such  a  case,  look  for  a 
black  bail  with  an  expectation  2^  times  as  )ereat  as  bis  ex- 
pectation of  a  white  ball,  but  that,  if  he  eould  measure  the 
strength  of  bia  own  feelinga  and  a^imt  them  with  mstbe- 
matieal  predtJoft.  ho  wmdd  pioportleii  die  atianeth  of 
the  two  expectations  in  the  preceding  manner.  And  if 
money  were  to  he  spent  upon  the  expectations,  be  may  us 
reasonably  -  ^  £2^  foro  uack  hdl,  balbr*  it  ipiionw^  m 

£  I  for  a  w  iute  one. 

It  thus  appears  tliat  the  theory  of  probabilities  is  simply 
the  reduction  to  numerical  estimation,  in  poisa  wlnoh  sure 
perfectly  known  as  to  the  number  of  ovenli  whhdi  may 
happen,  of  onr  ewnpantivo  tight  to  ««|«at  one  or  nooiher 
Ofent  in  prefbrenee  to  the  reat.  In  the  ovents  of  comaaon 
life,  \Te  make  estiinatiotis  of  this  comparative  right,  but  not 
numei  icnlly,  lH'<-ause  we  arc  not  in  sufficient  possession  of 
the  events  w  hich  niiebt  have  happened  instead  of  iho  one 
which  dueii  happen.    In  such  terras  as  barely  possible,  very 
unlikely,  improbable,  not  improbable,  as  likely  aa  not; 
rather  likelr,  highly  probable,  almoat  certain,  &a  we  aea  a 
gradation  wnifh  amounts  to  a  rough  attempt  to  vaake  thoae 
comparisons  which  might  be  made  numerically  if  the  prnpt  r 
data  oould  be  obtained.   The  truth  i»,  that  almost  every  une 
naturally  admits  and  p  i  :    -,  il  r  fundanianial  principloo 
of  this  iheory,  though  utien,  ii  xnay  be,  unskilfully.    But  it 
is  not  to  be  imagine  that  |>ersuns  in  general  tiiake  an  in- 
vestigation like  the  precediiii;,  nor  indeed  any  investigation 
at  all:  how  is  it  tben  that  not  only  are  these  principles 
acquired,  however  imneifeetly,  by  the  imuorit^  of  mankind, 
bnt  tbe  nrntheoiatiesl  reflulta  wnich  are  obtained  by  thoae 
who  prof'.'sse<lly  stn  l';  tli.^  subject,  are  re<'ei\ed  almost  uni- 
versally; inasinucfi  that  not  only  are  they  fell  to  be  U};rec— 
able  to  eotninoii  sense  iti  a  threat  majority  of  rases,  but  ilu>v 
are  soon  admitted  Ui  be  suthcient  indications  that  common 
sense  is  wrong,  in  tbe  few  cases  in  which  they  at  first  ap. 
pear  repugnant  to  it?  The  answer  to  this  questioa  Icada  to 
another  view  of  tbe  subject. 

We  all  And,  by  every-day  observation,  that  whonever  an 
event  of  one  kind  happens  permanently  more  often  thnn 
one  of  another  kind,  there  exists  some  reason  for  such  fre> 
(juency  of  occurrence,  which,  had  it  been  inquired  into 
b'  fore  any  event  iiajipened.  would  have  enabled  us  to  pie- 
dict  the  frequency  in  question.    So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  if  we  were  to  take  an  observer  to  an  urn  m  which  were 
black  and  white  balls,  bnt  how  many  of  each  ho  ia  not  told,  * 
and  were  to  make  14IW  drawings,  replacing  the  ball  drawn 
after  each  drawing,  end  shaking  tbe  urn  before  every  trial ; 
'f  of  the  thousanddrawings  82'2  were  white  and  17  s  blacV. 
he  would  bo  irresislil>ly  led  to  conclude  that  llieie  niu>i  \jk 
luuie  white  balhi  than  black  ones  in  liu'  urn.   Not  that  this 
is  absolutely  necessary  ^  for  it  is  barely  possible  that  there 
may  be  only  one  white  ball  and  999  black  coee,  and  that  by 
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A  iHMrkable  ootncidence  that  one  white  ball  may  have 
CHM  Vf  times  out  of  the  lOlJU  trials.  More  than  tiu>, 
ApHMDiiMd  to  ohMCTition  voold  eoodude.  not  ouly  iliut 
tbn*  «M  mom  while  twila  in  the  ura>  but  that  the  pro- 
portion of  white  and  black  bdU  does  not  differ  nty  gieaUy 
from  that  of  82S  to  178.  There  is  a  disposition,  derived 
fnm  ext>crience,  to  think  thai  events  happen  in  tlif  h>ug 
run  HI  some  sort  of  maniwr  connected  with  the  faeilitiL-s 
affurded  for  thoir  hapj>enni(;  beforehanfl:  and  hence  fuUnws 
a  dupoattton  tu  judge  what  ihonu  facilities  were  from 
observed  evtiuts,  as  well  as  to  prdlict  events  from  observa- 
tiaoortboaaiMiUtiaa;  and  it  may  happen  that  ooe  person 
«eoU  draw  hie  notim  of  Mwlihooa  fnm  Oa  Int,  and 
aaothor  from  the  second.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  put  the 
questioii,  •  What  ilo  you  nn-nn  hy  saying  that  it  is  6  to  3  for 
A  attains:  B  ?'  one  person  might  reply,  *  I  mean  that  in  the 
long  run  A  wtli  happen  j  umm  for  every  3  tiro«s  which 
fi  lutppens;*  while  another  might  say,  '  1  meun  that  pre- 
<^den(  circumttaiwes  are  so  arranged  that  for  every  3  con- 
tingenciei  oodar  which  B  may  happen,  than  ate  5  under 

iiieb  A  havpan.'  If  theta  ttmi  penons  were  to  dis- 
;  ute  whiefa  waa  the  fni#  nede  of  viewing  the  subject,  they 
Would  be  fighting  about  notliing;  for  both  are  true,  and 
each  of  them  follows  from  the  uiher  :  but  if  tliey  were  to 
dulcT  as  to  which  is  the  nmniou  mode,  wc  should  feel  rather 
dispoiseti  to  side  with  the  one  vibo  was  for  liie  fir>>t  answer. 

The  foUowiag  problems,  illustrative  of  the  oonnection  be- 
twaen  the  ttni  modes,  are  the  results  of  mathematical  in- 
netigBtioB.  The  li^le  u»cd  m  ttiat  given  in  Mkam,  which 
we  have  re^watined  and  And  ooneetly  arintadt  bat  two 
decimal  placet  must  be  made  in  aoliimn  A,  and  ibur  in  oo- 
lunin  B;  thu*  Jil  oppo!iiteto4  must  be  read  us  ij  y,  i  ippo- 
Mle  lo  i)4,  siindarly  8931  com«>opp0!<itu  tu  i  14,  uiid 
opposite  to  1-68. 

Problbm  i.— Th«  probabilities  of  P  and  at  aay  one 
-.  :^].  are  asa  to  b,  that  is,  it  is  a  to  6  for  P  against  Q,  and  b  to 
a  for  Q  ^nst  P.  A  laiie  nomber  of  thai*  n  (o+A)  ia  nade; 
what  are  the  ehaneea  that  the  nunber  ef  ft  whieh  happen 
shall  lie  between  na-\-l  and  na—l,  and  (of  course)  the  num- 
ber of  Qs  between  tU>—l  and  nb+l  U  being  small  compared 
with  m  «r  wkii 

Rou^-Cb]ealat»(tf+lH-V^|j^^;  tel  (Us  ha  the  A 


ef  the  table  (altaied  as  above) ;  then  the  eonaspoodifiK 
B,  altered  as  abova,  is  iba  pMbahility  nqnirod. 

SxAMiu.— It  is  S  to  1  that  a  throwwith  a  die  shall  give 
3,  4.  i,  or  6,  and  not  1  or  2  -  what  is  tlie  chance  tliat,  in 
i^.OUO  throws,  the  number  which  i^ive  3,  4,  2^  or  6  shall  lie 
•..-tvcen  8000-f  100  and  SOUU— lou.  Here  a=2.  i=J,  «  = 
4i)vu,  /sIOO,  and  thu  couipltile  calculation  by  logarithms* 
(which  we  insert  merely  as  a  guide  to  the  readisst  Dode  of 
treating  man  complioatad  oases)  is  as  follows 


b=  I 
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lu  the  table,  A  being  133,  B  i.s  -949U,  which  is  more  than 
near  enough  for  the  purpoae,  »ay  v,^ :  the  result  then  is  that 
if  the  ehanee  in  favour  of  the  throws  which  give  3. 4, 5,  or 
Coat  of  19.W0  throws  lying  between  80004-100  and  8000- 
100.  whence  *05  is  the  chance  a|ainat  it ;  tint  is.  it  it  about 
95  to  5,  or  19  to  1.  that  the  throws  shall  so  lie.  A  few  in- 
stances of  tbU  kind  will  show  how  completely,  in  the  long 
run.  events  may  be  expeeted  to  happen  in  numbers  nearly 
pnif^Mjrtionai  to  what  are  called,  when  llu'  precedent  circum- 
itaocM  ate  fully  known,  their  probabihtie*  of  liappening. 

hoauoi  S.— In  the  preceding  problem,  io  Bod  /  so  that 
tb«a  n*f  be  a  fjnm  ptohabiUty  that  the  Fs  shall  lie  be- 
tween na+l  anaiia~*> 

Rthb. —  Reduce  the  fraction  which  represents  the  given 
probability  to  a  decimal  fraction,  and  lalte  the  A  correspond- 
ing to  the  6  which  is  nearest  to  this  fraclion  in  tlie  table; 
multiply  by  the  square  root  above  descrn)ed,  suhstract  I, 

•  In  IhU,  ifliny  othfr  rMrn.  Ihc  foiirGgiirr  lo^rithmi  latelv  p'lV.liihrsi 
W  Tm-yiat  Mri  Walloe  os  •  eud.  will  be  igaad  b]r  Cu  lb«  iBoft  roovMitDU 


ami  livide  by  "2;  the  whole  >iumber  nearest  to  the  re^uil 
IS  ! I !■   .:>\icr  rw|iiin.-d  fur  /. 

Ex.\MPLK. — ill  the  preceding  example,  find  I  m  that  i* 
an  even  chance  that  the  number  of  thnms  out  of  I  2,UIM: 
which  give  3,  4f  S>  or  6  shall  lie  botwcoi  8000-/  and 
8000-l-C  Here  i  or  '5  is  the  given  probability,  tbs  nesreal 
to  it  in  column  6  is  '5027  to  which  A  is  '48,  which  multi* 
plied  by  the  square  root  (or  the  number  whose  logarithm  k 
2-1646)  is  66-9:  subtract  1  and  dividi-  by  'J.  which  give-  .11 
very  nearly:  hence  ii  is  an  even  chance  (very  nearly)  that 
the  number  of  throws  out  of  12,000,  wbida  give  3»  4,  A,  or  C 
lie  between  8000  ~3:(  u»d  800U-i-33. 

PaOBtKII  9w— In  a-f  &  trials,  nothing  whatever  Ijeillf 
known  except  what  these  trials  tell,  it  is  found  that  P  ha^ 
pent  a  Xvaam,  and  Q  happens  h  times ;  fren  whieh  it  it  exeeed« 
ins^ly  likely  th^t  the  )>rohuhi!;fios  i.fP  and  Q  happening  at 
a  hiiigle  trial  \^oulcl  luive  been  neurly  as  a  tu  b,  if  we  had 
known  enou^li  to  form  an  d  priori  opiiiiot!.  This  «e  chu- 
uot  do,  by  hyooiliests:  but,  judging  from  the  preceding 
events,  with  what  degree  of  proUibiTity  may  we  infer  that 
if  we  had  been  able  to  form  an  d  priori  opinion,  the  oddt 
for  P  ogainiit  Q  would  have  appetrad  lo  US  to  lia  hotweea 
a~k  to 64*4 and a+A  to  b-h  'f 

Ra».-^GBku1ale  A^v/ (  '     ^ ;  let  this  ha  A  On  tba 

\a  +  b/ 

tubiei:  then  the  eoffaspondiog  B  is  die  pmhability  re- 
quired. 

ExAHpiB.— In  COO  drawiiinft<om  an  tirn.  the  ball  being 
replaced  aiteraaeh  drawing,  there  were  418  white  balls  and 
182  black  ones.  What  is  the  probability  that  the  propor- 
tion of  white  and  black  balls  in  the  urn  lies  between  thai  of 
41h—  11)  to  and  .lis+ioto  182—11), or  that  of  KldO 

to  471  and  ItJiiO  to  4(»  J  P  Here  li  =  41  .S,  f»  ^  ]  82.  *  =  1 0  ; 
tiie  square  root  above  mentioned  has  1' 2021  for  its  loga- 
rithm, and  10  divided  by  this  squaasroot  gives  '63  neatly. 
And  A  being  -63,  B  is  alto  '63  foqr  nearly,  whieb  is  the 
probability  required ;  or  it  ia  CS  to  37i  or  msariy  S  to  t,  that 
for  every  idou  white  balls  In  tbo  vm,  theie  are  hetwesn 

402  and  471  hlur-k  ones. 

Phohlkm  4.  — When  P  happens  much  oftenei'  than  Q,  we 
feel  a  very  hi^h  degree  of  prubabiliiy  (moral  certainty  /  that 
the  same  thint;  would  happen  in  the  long  run,  or  would 
ooatiniaebow  long  soever  we  might  go  on  trying,  unless  there 
should  arrive  tome  change  of  circumstances.  But  when  P 
does  not  faaffOB  mnehofmier  than  Q,  we  do  not  feel  the  &<>me 
degree  of  assnrtnoe;  Ibr  though  Q  might  really  liujii  en 
oftener  than  P  in  the  long  run,  yet  the  casual  lluciuutmns 
of  events  miK hi  make  the  contrary  a|>jienr  in  uny  one  set  of 
trial.s.  SiippuM  then  that  in  a-\-l>  trials,  P  has  luippened  a 
times,  and  Q  has  liappened  b  times,  a  and  b  baiog  nearly 
equal:  what  presumption  can  thence  be  de|j«Bd  uiai  the 
eioets  will  be  on  the  tame  side  in  the  long  run  on  which 
it  is  in  the  a+ft  trials  P 

RvLB. — Divide  the  difference  of  a  and  b  by  the  souare 
root  of  twice  their  sum  :  let  the  result  be  A,  and  fina  the 
corte.si>un<lini(  B  ;  to  this  add  1,  and  divido  hf  S :  thomalt 
IS  I  be  prubabiltty  required. 

BxAMPLK. — BulTun,  m  a  particular  experiment,  bad  to 
throw  a  coin  (say  a  halfpenny)  4140  timeii;  the  result  wae 
S948  heads  and  2092  tails :  what  is  the  probability  that  some 
aaesM  of  tail  over  head  would  have  oonttnued  for  ever  { that 
ia,  that  the  coin  he  used  had  in  its  eoDSlraetion  some  me- 
chanical tendency  to  fall  tail  rather  than  head?  Here  a  = 
2lMS,  f)  =  -iw:  ;  the  square  root  is  '48,  which  being  A,  B  i* 
•5u,and  l  '5u  divided  hy  -  i»  '76,  the  probability  required. 
This  IS  j,i»o  that  it  is  .1  to  1  that  some  excess  or  other  of  tails 
would  be  found  in  the  long  run.  Observe  however  that  thi» 
does  not  mean  an  excess  to  the  amount  of  44  in  every  4140 
trials;  but  only  tome  excesst,  small  or  great. 

The  experiment  of  Buffon.  and  its  particular  object,  will 
be  found  in  the '  Bstay  on  Probabilittas  and  life  Gontin- 
yencies,'  in  the  'Cabinet  Cyclopa'dia  ;'  in  which  work  will 
alsu  be  found  a  Uri;er  cijllei  imn  ot'sui-h  problems  as  the  jire- 
ceding,  with  fuller  expUiiaiion  and  more  extensise  tables. 
Those  problems  have  been  here  intioduced  tliat  the  read^ 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  oumnaring  and  verifying  the 
general  aamenesa  of  results  which  follows  from  the  two 
(perhaps)  apparently  differing  notiont  from  which  the  idaa 
of  the  meature  of  probability  may  be  dorivcd. 

Previously  to  laying  down  a  few  general  rulet,  we  shall 
notice  the  error  to  wh^rh  persons  who  have  not  thought  on 
the  tubiect  are  must  liable :  this  is  a  confusion  between  the 
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■ort  of  ooafidflDce  which  is  to  be  nven  to  a  muit  of  tfao 
tlwny  of  pntebnitki»  and  Chit  Mudi  b  daii^ 
dmiMtiatMii.  Ifiny  p«noDi  «n  not  ww  dut  out  of 
inthaantl«  th«  giwlor  nunbor  of  oonelttriuni  «re  pro- 

babie  results,  711  any  of  them,  it  is  true,  so  liipfily  pro^ablft 
that  their  chance  of  faUehood  docs  not  a-rjijaul  lo  uiut  of 
drawine  a  black  ball  fn  in  iumni^  a  inillion  uf  white  ones; 
but  stin  not  absolutely  di m  nstrated.  Tlieie  highly  pn>> 
bable  results  (ao  probable  tii  i*.  '  '  i;  word  probable  in  itscom- 
non  Mtwe  is  weak  as  applied  to  them)  form  the  ordinary 
kaovlBd^  of  oomtoon  life,  and  being  practical  certainties, 
•WMimdtrad  and  mentioned  a«  (^rtuntiet,  the  ira percep- 
tibly finill  chance  that  they  may  not  be  true  being  disre- 
garded. Hence  it  happens  that  wlu-ii  a  result  of  this  theory 
» announced, with  its  proper  chance  annexed,  and  ihiiugii  the 
probability  i  t  m  truth  is  su  lu^h  that  it  may  rank  \vni\  the  I 
moral  certaiuliesi  of  ordinary  life,  there  is  a  luorbid  duposi- 
tion  to  dwell  rather  upon  the  one  way  in  which  the  proposi- 
tion mu  fi^tfaan  uacni  th«  niUioa  of  eqiudly  possible  ways 
in  which  it  nay  \m  mm.  Thus  if  it  be  said  that  it  \%  ten 
loitlions  to  one  that  P  will  happen,  and  not  Q,  therefore  it  is 
morally  certain  that  P  will  happen — it  is  objected.  But  how 
do  we  know  that  the  •very  next  r-vent  will  nut  be  precisely  ' 
the  one  often  tniUions  which  is  Q  and  iu>l  P?  The  answer 
i»,  we  do  not  know  it  in  tlio  absolute  sense  of  tl.c  word:  if 
we  thus  knew  it,  it  would  be  u  certaiuty  that  F  would  hap- 
pen,  and  whether  P  would  happen  ur  not,  would  nut  be  a 
q««tion  for  the  theoiy  of  probabilities  at  all:  but  we  do 
luiov  it  in  the  common  aense  of  the  word,  since  there 
are  hundreds  of  conclusions  which  all  men  call  knowledge, 
which  aro  not  so  probable  that  tliey  can  be  reasonably 
shown  to  have  ten  millions  to  one  in  their  favour.  ' 

Another  way  in  which  the  confusion  we  have  mentioned 
shown  itself  is  in  the  habit  of  reasoninj,'  at^ainsi  the  pro- 
bable truths  juU  alluded  to  by  arguments  which  could  only 
be  valid  agauiat  an  assertion  that  these  truths  were  abso- 
lutely deoMMMtinted.  In  conultiinoe  with  the  forms  of  lan^ 
guage,  those  who  advanee  snen  truths  treat  tlwm  as  (moral) 
eertaintie-  tl.  opponent  overthrows  their  (mathematical) 
certainty,  und  the  fallacy  lle,%  in  his  supposing  that  he  has 
thereby  shown  them  not  to  possess  thru  sort  of  truth  which 
was  claimed  for  i\mn.  For  example,  a  medical  man  gives  hii» 
opinion  that  a  crime  committed  without  any  apparent 
motive  is  an  indication  of  insanity:  a  newspaper  rtoieoles 
this  opiiuon,  and  asks.  Are  there  nonolivM  theil  whiefa  can- 
not be  discovered?  Now,  if  bv  apparent  mi  OMUt  nppa- 
rnit  on  the  surface,  or  with  slight  exambiation,-  and  if  by 
indication  was  meant  an  absolute  indication,  certainly  inex- 
plicable ext'cpt  by  the  HUpposi tion  of  insanity,  the  answer  is 
complete,  and  the  opinion  shown  to  be  untenable.  But 
suppose  the  energies  of  many  acute  per«ons  and  the  re- 
MUnes  of  a  whole  nation  to  fail  in  making  the  motive  of  a 
eriine  apparent,  and  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  there 
being  no  apparent  motive ;  suppose  moreover  that  by  an 
indication  of  insanity  is  meant  a  circumstance  whieh  ren- 
ders insanity  highly  probable :  the  answer  then  is  wholly 
irrelevant.  The  opinion,  expanded  into  an  art^ument.  is — 
a  crime  committed  absolutely  without  motive  or  object 
shows  insanity;  a  motive,  if  it  exist,  may  almost  certainly 
be  discovered  by  proper  exertions ;  consequently  the  appear- 
ance of  no  motive,  after  all  exertions  to  discover  one  nave 
been  tried,  makes  it  moat  likely  that  the  crime  was  an  act 
of  insanity :  it  is  in  ftet  as  likely  that  the  crime  was  an  act 
of  insanity,  as  it  w  as  unlikely  that  the  exertions  to  discover 
a  motive  should  liavc  failed,  if  there  had  been  a  motive. 

The  applicatior,  li  iln^  iLl  'i  v  ti.  i:p  ait  of  reason- 
ing, in  the  numerical  »ense,  is  rendered  practically 
impossible  by  our  want  of  a  proper  numerical  deter- 
mination of  the  probability  of  premises.  But  the  rules 
which  we  should  fallow,  if  such  a  numerical  deter- 
mination could  be  obtained,  will  show  that  a  result  of  com- 
mon sense  is  perfectly  eonfonnaMe  to  the  theory,  namely, 
thnt  a  cori<^ideniblc  number  of  arguments,  each  of  tio  over- 
powering torce  in  itself,  may,  when  put  together  and  lookod 
at  conjointly,  give  a  very  high  de^re*  of  probability  to  their 
common  conclusion.  Let  there  be  already  a  conclusiou,  in 
&vour  of  which  the  odds  are  a  to  6,  and  let  an  argument  be 
introduced  which,  independently  of  all  previous  association, 
Wduld  give  to  the  sameeonelgaioa  the  odds  of  A  to  B :  then 
the  dmt  of  tiiat  argittnant  upon  the  previamataie  of  mind 
with  respect  to  the  oonelaakm  ought  to  bring  the  odds  for 
tliar  to  ir!  1  i  lit  ithoseof  (A-|-B) (a-i-6) - B6 1  B'  Thus. 

us  suppose  a  person  feels  it  to  be  3  to  3  that  a  coudtuion 


is  true ;  be  findi*  an  argument  from  which  alone  Le  would 
eonchide  it  to  be  S  to  4  for  tbe  same :  be  ought  then  to 
regard  the  eondusion  on  the  whole  as  hatring  9)C5^tX4 
to  2X4,  or  S7  to  B  in  its  Ihvaar.    Let  anotlMr  aijgn- 

meiit  be  found  for  the  same  conclusion,  such  as  would  alotie 
give  it  4  to  1  in  its  favour ;  then  the  final  odds  should 
become  45Xii'axi  to  SXltOr  SJ7  ID  «  in  ito  ftuDor, 
and  su  on. 

The  preceding  rule  leads  to  this  result,  that  any  argument 
in  bvour  of  a  conclusion,  however  weak  it  may  be,  adds 
something  to  the  ftnn  of  thnpneidiatargomenui:  thus,  if 
a  "OQclusion  have  an  even  ehmwe,  or  i  to  1  for  it,  and  if  an 

argument  be  (hund  Ibr  it  whieh  has  enhr  1  to  a  thousand  for 

its  chance  of  being  sound,  the  resulting  odds  for  it  are 
2X  tool  — IX  li»OD  to  IXlOliO,  or  lOOJ  to  lOOU;  more 
than  before.  This  result  seems  strange  at  tintt  to  many, 
whether  it  be  announced  in  connection  with  this  theory  or 
not:  but  the  strangeness  arises  firom  confounding  ftwnak 
argument  in  favour  of  a  conclusion  with  a  strong  argument 
against  it.  That  weak  arguments  injure  their  cause  aiisM 
from  the  suppoeitkin  whi^  they  fkvour,tliatthoee  who  urge 
them  have  no  strong  ones,  and  from  the  opportunity  which 
they  give  opponents  to  answer  the  weak  ones,  and  pa&s  over 
the  strong  ones.  But  if  both  sides  were  candid  and  well  in- 
formed, the  weaker  sigwaeMt  ou  each  iido  would  be 
allowe<l  their  due  weight. 

All  argument  may  tail,  and  its  conclusion  not  he  occea- 
sarilyfiiUo'  let  as  nowtakethecaseof  arganieotaoa  hotJi 
sides,  those  whieh  tend  to  estaUish  the  conetusion,  and 
those  which  tend  to  establish  something  contradictory.  Let 
P  be  the  conclusion  and  Q  a  proposition,  such  that  P  and 
Q  cannot  be  true  together.  Two  cases  arise,  according  to 
whether  P  and  Q  can  both  be  false,  or  wlieiber  one  uf  them 
nuuft  be  true  and  the  (iiher  talse.  Let  the  arguments  for 
P,  supposed  to  be  joined  by  tbe  preceding  rule,  give  A  to  a 
for  it;  and  let  theargumentalbrQtJoinMin  the  same  wajr» 
give  B  to  i  ibr  it.  Then— 

1 .  If,  of  P  and  Q,  one  must  be  true  and  the  other  false,  it 

'»  AYI)  to  uX  H  for  P  beint;  true.  Tlni-;,  if  the  (!.reLl  ar[;ij. 
ments  for  P  give  a  to  3  in  its  favour,  und  tlic  direct  argu- 
ments for  Q,  2  to  1,  itia  5Xt  toSXa^erSto  t  ArPontbe 
whole  question. 

2.  If  PandQ  may  both  le  faise.it  is  AXdtoa(B4>&) 
that  P  is  true.  Thus,  in  the  last  example,  if  both  may  he 
false,  it  is  A  X 1  to3X(2+l).  or  6  to  J  for  P  being  true. 

The  various  problems  of  which  tbe  solutions  have  been 
given  are  mathematical  cunsetjuences  of  the  definition 
of  probability.  Evei  y  such  problem  is  simply  one  of  com- 
binations, however  much  the  length  of  deiatl.  ond  ibe 
number  of  iiKxtheiuntical  abbreviations  of  the  proces.s  of 
combining,  may  tend  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  tirst  priu« 
ciple.  At  the  i>ainc  tune  it  is  found  requisite  to  establish  » 
few  simple  fundamental  pcopoattiona,  which  we  shall  citci» 
with  some  consequeneeo.  As  we  are  not  writhig  an  ele- 
mentary treatise,  we  shall  not  demonstrate  these  proposi- 
tions, referring  the  student  to  any  of  tbe  modern  works 
hereinafter  cited.  The  probabilities  of  the  events  ArB^C, 
&c.,  are  denoted  by  a,  fi,  c,  &c. 

1.  By  the  probability  of  A  is  meant  the  fraction  which 
the  number  of  cases  favourable  to  tbe  happening  of  A  is  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases,  that  is.  both  of  thoM  in  which 
A  can  happMi,  and  those  in  whieh  it  CMUMt  And  the  pro- 
bability that  A  win  not  happen  is  I  -  a. 

2.  \V!ii  ii  A  and  B  are  events  indf  i.  nrli  i  t  of  each  otliei. 
so  thai  ;tiy  happening  of  either  in  no  way  promutcs  or  re- 
tards the  happening;  uf  the  other,  the  probability  that  both 
shall  happen  is  ab  :  that  neither  sball  uappeo,  1  —  0—6+ d^; 
that  one  only  shall  happen,  a<^6~ Soft;  that  OM  or  both 
shall  happen,  a4-i—(i6- 

3.  When  A  and  B  are  mutually  eielusive.  that  is,  when 
if  one  happen  tlie  other  cannot,  the  probability  that  unc  ur 
otlM»>  shaft  happm  is  a+b ;  and  that  neither  shall  hapivn. 
l-a-b. 

4.  If  either  A  or  B  must  happen,  a-|-i=  1 ;  and  it'  n  triaW 

are  to  be  made,  the  several  temv  inthoMtpansion  of  (a+b' 
are  the  chances  of  tbe  anivals  denoted  by  their  exponenu 

Thus— 

a*  is  the  ehanee  that  all  are  As. 

•—I 

na       thatn-l  areAsaadoneiaB. 
n^'a*  ^thitu— 2BnAiMdt«0BreB^fab 
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A.  Wh«a  an  event  liii^  liapiitiiicd  which  may  have  spnin;,' 
from)  anv  one  of  ihe  <(ets  of  cnrcuiostauceft  which  we  may 
describe  by  A.  B,  C.  D.&c,  and  it  U  desired  to  find  what  i» 
llMptobkbililjr  of  the  event  which  did  happen  having  arisen 
horn  MM  or  another  set.  proceed  as  follows :~  11  ati  tl.^ 
eimmtttaaoea  denoted  hy  A  caitauily  «i»ted»  and  the 
event  liaea  a  contingency,  let  a  be  the  probabilitjr  that 
tbuw  cifc^umstunces  would  have  produci'J  tlie  event;  or 
briefly,  lut  a  be  the  probabihiy  that  A.  when  rortain, 
brings  about  the  event-  Let  b  be  the  same  for  B  <  erlam,  c 
for  0.  &c.  Then  the  probability  tluU  it  was  A  which 
brought  about  the  avMit  irhkb  aid  tmfipua,  is  the  int  of 
tbe  Moving  aet:—> 

a   b    e 

e+i-f-c+Sic  •  "o+d+c-fStc.'  a+b+c+SLc' 
the  probabUity  that  it  was  B  is  the  second,  that  it  was  C. 
the  third,  and  so  on.  Or.  when  convenient,  instead  of 
e,  b.  e.  sic.  majr  be  sabatituted  any  whole  nnnben  vfairh 
are  proportioniU  to  them.  For  example,  let  tbete  be  three 
lotteries,  oontainini;  balls  iis  follows; — 


all  vbite. 


4  vbiteb  1  black. 


2  vbite,  7  Uack. 


A  drawing  has  been  made  three  tiniesi  frum  one  ofthe-e, 
but  flroin  which  is  not  known,  tlie  ball  bemjj;  replaced  after 
the  drawing,  and  every  dra\\ing  hua  given  a  while  ball, 
Required  the  chancer  in  favour  of  each  of  these  lotteries 
having  been  the  ouu  dru^vn  frutn.  If  it  bad  been  the  first, 
the  cluinoe  of  the  event  would  have  been  1  (or  oertainty) ;  if 
It  bad  been  the  second,  the  chance  of  the  ewftt  vould  have 

^x4-X-r><>'-^:       had  been  die  tbiid,  tbe 

m      9      O  126 

.  .  ...  — .  Tbenume* 

9      9      9  729 


ehaiMM  voald  hare  been  4- X  —  X  or 


nton  of  these  fractions,  reduced  to  a  common  denominator, 
aietnas,  and  tOOO;  vbanoe  tbe  pidMbiUty  tbat 

dia  kttay  diavn  ftem  vaa  tbe  tiat.  ii 

91125  _  91123 


I  of  tbe  oaeond  and  tbifd  loltoriaa  an 

46656       J  !«O0 

i3S7»l  '  T3878T' 
Tbe  preceding  question  is  well  calculated  tu  show  the 
meaaioc  of  quettiona  in  tbii  theory,  which  is  thus  seen 
to  be  applied  to  events*  not  beeauae  they  are  uncertain, 
bat  beoatiae  tliey  ate  ttnkaovn.  As  mod  aa  tbe  lottery 
itclieeeR,  it  ia  eertain  wbteb  it  ia^  but  linae  it  ia  not 
kiiuwn  tu  thu  drawer,  it  is  to  him  aa  nttdk  a  eoiitiii|!ancy 

a»  it  viis  before  it  was  chosen. 

b  Vii;i  :i.  m  such  a  case  as  the  ])receding.  it  ia  required 
lo  know  the  probabilities  of  the  events  whieb  may  happen 
at  any  further  trials,  the  probability  of  each  lottery  having 
been  tbe  one  in  question  is  to  be  multiplied  by  tbe  proba- 
biUir  of  the  new  event  arising  Ibm  that  lottery,  and  the 
MMto  added  together.  Thus,  aappoee  there  are  two  lot- 
tnim,  one  having  all  vbite  bells,  and  the  other  equal  num- 
ben  of  white  and  black  balls:  two  druwin^s  have  been 
nude  from  one  of  them  (not  known)  and  both  drawings 
have  given  a  white  ball ;  what  is  the  probability  that  a 
Uiinl  drawiMfrom  tbe  same  lottery  would  give  aUo  a 
balir  The  ehaaoaa  for  the  tvo  lottoriea  are  Anad 

vUla  the  ehaaoaa  of  a  vbite 


bjr  the  last  to  be  y  and 


baDfrom one  tad  the  other  are  I  andJ-.  It  fbllovsthat 

o 
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—X  I  +  x-^  or  iy  is  tbe  cbanco  of  tlie  third  draw- 
ing ^ving  a  while  ball. 

7.  If  A  or  B  must  happen  at  every  trial,  and  if  in  m  triaU 
Doihing  but  A  has  happened,  aod  if  we  fcnov  nothing  vbat> 
ever  about  the  nature  of  preceding  cireiunaianoas,  then  it  ia 
m+l  to  1  tbat  A  tball  happen  at  tbe  nest  trial,  and  m+l 
to  ft  that  A  shall  happen  througliout  tbe  next  k  triaU.  But 
ifinm+fl  trials  A  lij.vc  occurred  m  time*  ami  B  >i  tuucs, 
ittim-fl  to  f!^\  il.  it  A  shall  occur  at  the  next  trial. 

h.  K  ci;,  r.ciit  '.liat  can  happen  iiuisi  nappen  if  trial.- 
en<iu(;iv  be  made ;  aud  not  only  must  happen,  but  must 
happen  any  numl>er  of  times  in  Buccc:»sion.  For  aitample» 
if  there  U  onl;  one  vbite  ball  to  100  Uack  ones  in  an 


urn,  and  if  drawing.-,  enou^li  be  made,  the  bail  drawn 
being  always  returned  and  the  urn  properly  shaken  bo- 
fore  a  new  trial,  a  person  who  goes  on  must  at  last  draw 
that  single  white  ball  1000  timea  running.  This  is  a  eon* 
elusion  which  tbe  beginner  cannot  reoaive,  particularly  \ 


be  ia  told  that  1,000.1)00  might  be  vritlen  tat  lOOQ,  or  mj 
other  number  however  high.  Neverthelesa,  it  vfll,  in  the 

course  of  hi.*  studies,  not  only  bo  niaile  dear  to  hiin. 
hut  It  will  also  bo  shown  that  it  is  a  conclusion  which  may 
bo  made  obviouttoeomiBoa  aeoae vithoutaoy  fsiypraftrana 

mathematics. 

9.  If  the  odds  against  an  event  happening  at  any  one  trial 
bo  n  to  I.  there  is  an  even  cbanoe  of  ita  happening  in  '69  X  n 
trials,'  it  is  10  to  1  that  it  happens  in  f^O  X  « tilala,  100 
to  1  that  it  hamwna  in  dtt  Xi> trials.  I00«  to  i  that  it 
happena  in  6^1  X  n  tnah,  and  10.000  to  1  tbat  it  happens 
in  9-21  X  n  trials.  Thus  if  it  be  200  to  1  against  success 
in  any  one  trial,  'J  i'I  X  2iJ0  being  Ih-lJ,  it  is  1U,UIIU  to  1  that 
there  shall  be  one  succei.s  at  least  in  about  lb4'J  trials. 
But  if  a  person  should  make  1000  trials  without  one  suc« 
cess,  he  would  have  no  r%ht  to  say  that  it  is  10,000  to  I  in 
favour  of  one  or  more  snecefses  in  tbe  next  842  trials. 

10.  When  any  sum  depends  upon  a  contingent  event,  the 
present  value  01  that  sum  is  such  a  fraction  of  it  as  the 
probability  of  the  event  happening  is  of  unitv.  ThUB  SOJL  to 
be  ;;uiiiL''I  if  an  event  happen  against  whiolt  itis7tO  ItiS 
now  worth  only  the  eighth  part  of  'Jo/. 

Tliero  are  no  quesiions  in  the  whole  range  of  applied 
mathematics  which  require  such  cloae  attenUon,  and  in 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  escape  error,  as  those  which  occur 
in  the  tlieotv  of  probabilitiea.  This  maltes  it  difflcuU  to  lay 
dova  in  a  afioit  spaee  either  maxima  or  examples  suflkient 
to  be  really  of  use  in  advancing  the  student's  progress ;  and 
of  all  subjects,  there  is  no  one  in  which  writers  of  every 
grade  have  so  frequently  or  so  strani^ely  matlc  nii>iaki.'« 
of  mere  inadvertence.  One  was  pointed  out  a  short  time 
ago  (Cainb.  Phil.  Trant.)  into  which  both  Laplace  and 
P^iissoii  ha<l  luDen,  one  uf\er  the  other;  but  the  di^overcr 
of  their  slip  proved  himself  signally  liable  to  greater  ones 
a  very  little  vhilo  tJia.  {Cab,  Cjye^  •  Probability  and 
Life  Insnraoee,*  n.  28.) 

We  shall  conclude  by  a  brief  account  of  the  hi.storical 
progress  of  this  branch  of  science  ;  referring  the  reader 
lor  more  detail  to  .Vlontuda,  and  to  the  Treatise  'On 
Probability,'  in  ihu  'Library  of  Uteful  Kuu« ledge.'  Tho<iu 
who  cultivated  games  of  chance  must  at  all  times  have  had 
a  general  notion  of  combinations  which  were  more  )>rubab)e 
than  othen^  and  must  have  seen  that  those  cases  of  wbieh 
there  vara  laoat  to  happen,  alvays  did  in  reality  happen 
most  often,  lliey  could  not  Ml  to  knov,  by  reokoning  on 
their  fingers,  that  out  of,  for  instance,  all  the  throws  of  a  pair 
of  dice,  there  are  only  six  d'juhlets,  and  thirty  other  equally 
possible  cases ;  iu>r  could  tbcy  have  missed  knowing  that 
this  must  be  the  reaKuu  why  doublets  occur  seldom  in  com- 
parison with  other  throws.  NotvithsUndiiig  this,  the 
mathematical  history  of  the  subject  usually  dates  from  « 
fragment  by  Qelileo,  which  merely  abows  vhy  10  can  be 
uftenor  thrown  on  three  dice  than  9,  and  two  problems  ]iro- 
po«ed  by  Chevalier  de  Mer£  to  PSseal,  in  1654.  concerning 
iiri.uii  I  ninia  connected  with  games  of  chance. 

i  nat  ihe  history  of  ctirrcct  investigation  dates  from  this 
period  there  can  be  little  doubt,  hut  the  subject  had  been  pre- 
viously consi<k-rcd  by  Cardan,  in  a  work,'  Ub  Ludo  Alea>,'  pub> 
lished  from  his  raaauseript  in  the  first  veloaw of  the  col- 
lected edition  of  his  vorkt,  and  aefsr separately ;  and  abo  ao 
badly  printed  aa  to  ho  ahMtt  uniateUicible ;  eiieumstaness 
both  of  which  have  probably  OOUtribu  ted  to  keep  it,  as  it  has 
been  kept,  totally  out  of  view.  Cardan's  theory  is  perfectly 
false  :  he  supposes,  for  exam  pie,  that  since  there  arc  six  f.ices 
to  a  die,  it  will  happen  in  the  long  run  that  each  lace  will 
conic  up  once  in  mix  throws,  which  is  true  when  many  col- 
lections of  six  throws  are  averaged  ;  but  from  this  be  dntw» 
tbe  fidse  eendusion  that  it  is  an  even  ehaaee  that  any  one 
fiMa  oofflsa  np  in  three  throws.  Uis  aumorieal  raasoniDf; 
is  thervKww  totaltjr  inemreet ;  but  bis  notions  on  tbe  general 
subject  of  probability  are  reasonably  sound.  Fortune,  ac- 
cording to  nim,  does  not  decide  the  gononil  average  of  (he 
pluy,  but  only  the  deviations  on  one  snle  and  the  other  whu-h 
u  small  number  of  cases  present;  and  experiment  would, 
he  says,  prove  that  the  long  run  would  agree  with  the 
predictions  of  tbeoiy.  This  treatise  was  written  about  16641, 
and  publiahed  in  I0S3.  Bat  belbre  tbi%  in  loas,  tbe  tran 
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of  Hujrghens,  *Dc  Raiiocmiis  in  Licdn  Alero.'  was  publiiihed 
as  an  appendix  to  ScIkkiIch's  ■  Exfroiiatimios  Geotnctric»,' 
being  not  only  iha  first  regular  treatise,  but  the  flrsi  which 
applies  ibo  theory  to  cbancc-s  of  lo^s  or  gain.  It  was  trans- 
latod  ioto  English,  wilh  additions,  in  IC92.  the  reputed 
author  bemg  Motte,  the  weretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Tlii'ii  follosTo  1  the  '  Analyse  des  Jeux  de  Hasard,'  by  Mont- 
niort  (flrkt  edition  1708,  second,  enlarged,  1713),  a  work  of 
hii^her  mathematical  pretcnsiutis.  The'Ars  Conjectandi' 
ol  Jainu»  Bernoulli,  poslhuroou&iy  published  by  his  nephew 
Nicolas,  in  1713  (and  which,  it  may  be  worth  noting,  in  not 
oonuined  in  the  coUaetioD  of  James  BemouUi'a  worka), 
givas  the  first  glimpee  of  the  more  diSeult  claia  of  pto- 
bloBM  in  wiiich  proeeiaoa  ooDtainiDe  veiy  largo  nambers  are 
abbreviated  by  malhetnatical  analysis.  Tnia  was  carried 
still  furtlicr  1))  Do  MoiMf,  wh  isc  fiist  work,  a  paper  *  Dt! 
Mensura  Sortu'  (Ifiil.  Tram.,  171  U,  was  expanded  into  his 
celebrated  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  first  edition 
1716  (not  1716,  as  frequently  stated),  second  edition  I73;<, 
third  edition,  with  hiii 'Treatise  on  Life  Annuities.'  ]7i(,. 
The  nost  step  tiras  mado  by  Bayes  {Fhii.  Trmt.,  1 7Ci  and 
1794),  who  flnt  considoiod  the  probability  of  hypatbeies  as 
deduced  from  obsorved  events. 

The  gri'.n  work  of  Laplace  (first  edition  1812,  third  1.S20) 
harl  in  ^ru'at  pai  t  a[>p>--aied  at  various  previous  tirous  in  the 
Mftuoirit  of  tile  Aca<ie[uy  of  Sciences.  It  is  remarkable, 
first  by  the  extension  of  methods  whit-h  it  furnishes,  secondly 
by  its  giving  at  one  view  the  whole  state  of  the  science  and 
iU  applieations,  thirdly  by  the  particular  attention  given 
to  tM  applieatioo  of  the  theory  to  the  rasulU  of  wner- 
vation.  [mkan;  Lkast  Squarkb.]  The  next  step  in  the 
history  is  Puiss^>rrs  '  Ruolicrchcii  i-ur  les  Probability  des 
Jugemens.'  1(^3;.  \vhi<  ii  t;ive»  the  i;rand  rei>ull&  of  Laplac« 
by  a  sonii'what  (litfi-rf  iit  analysis,  and  applies  them  particu- 
larly to  the  subject  indicated  in  the  title.  Tliis  species  of 
application  had  been  before  considered  by  Coudorcet,  in  his 
'Esaai  sur  I'Applioation  d»  TAnalyso  i  la  Pnibahilit6  des 
Didaions,*  Buis,  \7M.  It  may  alaobe  nortli  whUe  to  men- 
tion the 'Trait£  de  Calcul  Cxinjectural'  of  Parisot,  Paris, 
IblO,  awork  which  deals  lur^^cly  in  the  theory  of  simple 
combinations.  The  eloiuentarv  work  of  longest  standing, 
which  exhibits  some  vi«w  of  the  Uigbi^r  malheuialical  appli- 
cations, is  the  'Traitv  Elementaire  du  Calcul  des  Probabi- 
lity' by  M.  I^roix  (second  edilkMi,  18-22>.  The  «Essai 
Fhilosophique'  of  Lanlacs^  whkli  is  an  ialradaetion  to  the 
third  etution  of  his  tnoMT,  eontains  no  matliemayM,  and 
may  be  usefhtly  read  vith  any  elementary  treatise.  TIic 

Ilistriiciiuiis  PupiilairL's  sur  'a-  t '  I  'ul  des  Piobabilitcs,'  by 
M.  Quetclsjt,  Brussels,  lb28,  ctiuiaujs  the  most  ek-ineiitary 
view  of  the  subject,  and  uses  only  simpU'  anthnieiic. 

In  England,  since  the  publication  of  Simpson's  'Laws  of 
Chance,'  1740,  and  the  'Laws  of  Cbaooe,'  by  Samuel 
Clark,  I7fia,  little  wis  written  on  the  matbematioal  thaory 
euept  so  Ihr  as  it  had  teTerenee  to  lilb  annuities  and  as- 
surance, until  a  very  recent  period.  About  1830.  Messrs. 
Lubbock  and  Drinkwater  pulili»heil  a  tract  'On  Probability,' 
in  the  *  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  ^ivini;  more  general 
methods  of  applying  modem  algebraical  investigation  than 
had  before  appeared  in  this  country.  In  1657.  the  article 
'Theory  of  Probabihttes' in  the  '  Encyotopwdia  Metropolt- 
laaa**  written  bjr  Mr.  De  Morgan,  gewe  the  results  and 
motliodaef  LttheeoBBMitof  the  great  questions  of  the 
theory.  The  *  Bsaay  on  Piobabaities,  and  on  their  Applica- 
tion to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  OfTices,*  puWi-hed 
by  theaaino  writer  in  tbe'CabinetCvclopcDdia/lb.lb, exhibits 
the  principles  without  matlieiriatical  investigation  and  the 
results  arranged  in  rules  for  use.  The  article  on  'Probability' 
in  the  new  aditioli  of  the  'Bncydoptedia  Metropolitana,'  by 
Mr.  Galtoway,  nres  the  mathematical  investigation  of  the 
higher  parte  of  toetbeonr.  following  thenethouof  Poisson. 
Tins  treatise  is  published  separately. 

On  subjects  connected  with  this  article,  see  Gauino, 
Risk,  Wagkr,  Mkan.  Lkasit  Sqi^rbs,  Ouservatioiv  and 

EXPKRIMKNT,  WxiCHT  OV  QllSkRVATIOMS,  ANMUITY,  MoB- 

»ALm,  Rkvkrsion,  &c. 
PROBATE.  [Wii-L.] 

PROBLEM  («^40Xif;Mi)means  simply  a  Ibiug  put  forward 
or  ptonosad.  ^  In  malhamatieal  language  it  is  anythti^ 
which  is  required  to  be  done>  and  in  the  earlier  writei*  u 

distinguished  from  a  theorem,  or  assertion  !o  be  provc<l,  in 
that  the  latter  docs  not  require  any  specific  object  to  be 
tflci  !.  1,  1  i:us,  '  all  the  angles  of  a  tnaugle  are  together 
equal  t«  two  nghl  angles'  is  to  be  shown  or  made  endeot,  | 


I  and  is  a  theorem  ;  bu!  '  to  draw  a  circle  through  ihiee  given 
[  points'  iMe--ents  an  object  to  Ik?  ciVccted,  and  i<  a  problem. 
i>ut  It  inunl  bu  remembered  tiiat  thi»  diflerence  lies  more 
in  the  nature  of  the  result  than  in  the  method ;  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  so  called,  is  an  intuitive  corollary 
iV-om  the  theorem  that  if  three  pointe  be  joined,  and  per- 
pendiculars bo  drawn  bisecting  two  of  the  joining  lines,  the 
intersection  of  these  perpendiculars  is  equidistant  fVom  the 
three  points.  It  also  to  be  noted  that  this  distinction  ot 
theorem  and  problem  appears  neither  in  the  Greek  of  Euclid, 
Apollunius,  nor  Archimedes,  the  general  term  employed  by 
all  three,  and  in  all  cases*  being  wptrwt,  which  is  trans- 
lated by  pro|)osition.  The  distinction  then  is  of  a  laier  date, 
and  is  the  workof  amMtaten:  it  appears  in  Ihppns,  aeeofd- 
ing  to  the  Latin  of  Commandine.  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
translation  of  Euclid  by  Athelard*  (which  goes  by  the  name 
of  C^inpanus) ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Elements  in  which 
U'e  find  it  is  the  subsequent  edition  nf  Zainbertus.  If  weleuve 
the  modnm  followers  of  the  old  geometers,  we  find  the  word 
problem  used  in  its  simple  etymological  sense  of  somethiag 
proposed ;  but  for  the  most  part  emph^ed  when  the  SMM* 
thing  proposed  contains,  cr  has  eootained,  a  remarkable 
difficulty.  Thus  to  ibis  day  we  talk  of  the  problem  of  three 
bodies,  as  being  one  tiic  methods  of  which  are  hoped  to 
be  fouiul  capable  of  decided  iniprovemetit.  In  algebra  the 
word  is  variously  used,  though,  according  to  the  antient 
distinction,  the  solution  of  any  equation  of  condition  should 
be  culled  a  problem,  and  the  establishment  of  any  identitjr 
a  theorem. 

Ftirhape  the  mort  eoneet  use  of  the  term  is  that  of  our 
own  nniversities,  in  whhih  questions  proposed  fiw  examina- 
tion are  called  problems  when  they  are  left  entirely  to  the 
student  to  solve,  not  being  to  be  found  in  the  elementary 

treatises  which  he  is  sujtposcd  to  have  rearl.    The  adjective 
problematical  is  used  ia  the  seiiso  of  doubtful,  but  is  not  a 
mathematical  term. 
PROBOSCi'DIANS.     [PACBYOBiMMAt  foL  Xfii^  n. 

IIG.I 

PROBUS,MARCUS  AURE'UUS.a  native  of  Sirmium, 
served  early  in  the  Roman  army,  and  distingiiish<Ml  himself 
HO  much  that  he  was  made  tribune,  whiUt  m  '  I  irdless,by 
the  emperor  Valerianu*.  who  had  great  esteem  for  him,  and 
who  recommended  him  in  his  letters  to  his  son  Gallienus  aa 
a  ynung  man  of  f^reat  promise.  Probus  continued  to  serve 
with  distinction  under  Gallienus,  Claudius II.,  Aorelianus 
and  Tadtus.  Sevemi  letters  of  these  emperon,  containing 
cnoominms  of  Fkobns,  are  quoted  by  Vopiscus.  Tacitus, 
immediately  after  his  exaltation,  wrote  to  Probus,  saying 
that  he  considered  him  as  the  main  prop  of  the  state,  and  at 
the  -same  time  he  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  legions 
in  the  East,  wiUi  a  large  increase  of  emolument.  Probus  was 
beloved  by  the  soldiers  for  the  care  which  he  took  of  them, 
and  the  equal  justice  which  he  administered.  He  served  in 
elmoet  every  part  of  the  Roman  world-4)oyond  the  Danube 
against  the  Quadi  and  the  Saruatians,  in  Libya,  in  K^ypt, 
where  ho  erected  buildings,  excavated  canals,  and  made 
other  improvements  ;  he  fought  against  the  F  ilm  ri  iiiaiis 
under  Aurulian,  and  afterwards  M.rved  in  Gaul.  When 
Tacitus  died,  six  months  after  his  assumptioaef  the  enuuro, 
his  brother  Flonanus  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  West, 
whilst  Frobus  was  proolaiiiied  in  the  Bast ;  bat  in  less  then 
Ihre*  months  Fkrianits  was  Mt  to  death  by  the  soldiera. 
and  Probus  was  aeknowledgen  nntveiial  emperor.  He  was 
then  forty  years  of  age.  He  defeated  several  prottMidcrs  to 
the  empire,  Saturninu^  in  the  East,  and  Proculus  and 
Honosus  in  Gaul.  He  encouraged  tlie  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  Gaul  and  lu  Pannonia,  as  well  as  in  Mceaia  near 
Sirmium  He  is  said  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  soldiers  by  having  said  that  he  hoped  shortly  that  uni- 
versal peace  being  estSblbhedover  the  empire,  tlieir  services 
would  no  longer  be  required.  An  insmrection  hn.  n^ 
broken  out  in  his  camp  near  Sirmium,  he  took  refuge  la  an 
iron  tower  v\  lu  ll  ]  >'  ha(i  constructed  as  a  watch-tower,  but 
being  folloWi;«.i  by  the  mutmeers,  he  was  killed,  A.o.  2t»2. 
He  is  cum  pared  by  Eutropius  with  Aurelian  for  hia  military 
abilities,  though  he  was  superior  to  him  m  refinement  and 
humanity.  Vopiscuii  (.f/i«/on'a  Augusta)  has  left  a  Ugh 
eulogium  of  Probus.  Ue  reigned  six  yearn  and  fbarannthib 
and  was  snceeaded  by  Oarus. 

*  At  the  time  wbta  «•  published  [Otmrnt]  our  owa  ansnppaitad  opinkis 
that  Ath«Uid,  Mid  uol  CaiD{«B«i.  «a«  Ui*  traotUtm,  w«  did  Dot  kaaw  thM 
1  .i..is«<-hi  had  aireiMijr  afllfil  ih*  mmt  iUm.  Ife  Halllma  tamt 
Mjih  .  p.  S7)  nakMitmoiitidMfeh  Ihet  11wmMMnlHiT«t«all  iTS 
inmUtiaa  it  AUmIw^s. 
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BrilUh  Mr.setim.    A;  ti-'U  >.t»*. 

PROCACd'NI.  ERCOLK.  the  Elder,  vra*  the  head  of  the  i 
eelebraiod  family  of  artists  ^if  tlat  name.    He  was  born  in  | 
1120.  at  Boto^na,  wberu  the  greater  number  of  hia  works  j 
•till  vxisL    Author*  an  divided  in  opinion  respecting  his 
BMrit;  Baldinucci  and  Malmift  call  him  a  painter  of 
Bfldmte  talent,  wbila  Lomano  Mteems  him  to  be  a  bappy 
imitator  of  the  colouring  and  graoe  of  Correegio.  Uis  a»- 
tign  may  be  too  minute,  and  his  eolouring  too  languid,  but  be 
f   ^tsH  1  far  more  taste  than  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
•  lid  pre',  i^iou  free  from  mannerism,  which  eminently  f|uali- 
ficd  hiin  for  an  in-.;rurtL.r  of  youth.   Several  eminent  artist-., 
amoDg  whom  were  Sammaccbini,  Sabbatini,  Berto^a,  and 
Iktmn  threo  aons,  were  his  discipk<i>.  Tbo  tineof  lus  death 
k  uaMrtein.  but  ha  wa«  living  in  ld91. 

PROCAOCINI,  CAMILLO^  bora  in  1546.  received 
kia  flat  instruction  in  the  school  of  his  father.  He  alter- 
vardi  visited  Rome,  where  tome  bio^phers  say  that  he 
studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Rap!ia<:I  His 
wurks  evidently  show  that  he  had  btrcn  r harmed  by  I'arnie- 
giano.  He  combined  a  iiimpHcity  and  spirit  by  which  hisi 
works  always  charm  the  eye,  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
they  are  too  often  deficient  in  the  higher  power  of  impress- 
ing the  mind  and  moving  nibetiona,  which  indeed  «e 
can  hardly  expect  when  we  aonrider  the  prodigious  number 
of  his  works  in  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Reggio,  Piaoensa, 
Parma,  and  Genua.  Sometimes  he  allowed  himself  more 
time,  and  then  his  works  have  less  of  the  matmcnst.  His 
St.  Rocco  at  Reggio  deterred  Annibale  Caracct  from  painting 
a  companion  to  it.  At  Piacenxa  he  had  leas  succeaa  io 
paiDting  against  Ludovico;  yet  hi.s  picture  ocoupiee  the 
principal  place.    He  died  in  1626. 

PROCACONI.  61UU0  CBSA&K.  tba  beat  artiatof 
die  &mi]y,  was  bom  in  ISM.  He  renonneed  senliitare,  in 
which  be  had  made  considerable  progress,  for  paintinj;, 
which  he  studied  in  the  bchool  of  the  Caracci.  The  works 
of  Correggio  were  tho  principal  object  of  his  studies,  and 
many  judges  are  of  opinion  that  no  painter  ever  approached 
■eaier  to  the  style  of  that  great  artist  In  some  of  his  easel 
pictures  and  works  of  confined  composition,  be  baa  been 
nustaken  Ibr  OoncggiOk  A  Madonna  of  his,  at  8.  Lnigi  da 
Fransesi,  has  baen  angravad  as  the  work  of  that  master ;  and 
Kme  paintings  atill  more  closely  approximating  to  this  style 
are  in  the  palace  of  Sanvitali  at  Rome  and  in  tliat  of  Carrega 
at  Genoa.  Of  his  altar  pieces,  that  at  Santa  Afra  in  Brescia 
it  perhaps  most  like  tlie  >t\l<'  of  Correggio ;  it  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  amid&t  a  smiling  group  of  saints  and  angels, 
in  WDich  dignity  seems  as  much  sacrificed  to  grace  as  in  the 
Botttal  smile  of  the  Viigin  and  tbe  Angel  in  tba  Nuniiata 
si  8.  Antonio  of  Milan.  He  ia  aometiniaa  blaneable  for 
extravagance  of  attitude,  as  in  tbe  Executioner  of  8.  Naxario, 
wbieh  is  otherwise  a  picture  full  of  beauties.  Notwithstanding 
the  number  and  extent  of  his  works,  his  design  is  correct, 
his  forms  and  draperies  select,  his  invention  varied,  and  the 
whole  together  has  a  certain  grandeur  and  breadth,  which 
be  either  acquirwl  from  the  Caracci,  or,  like  them,  derived 
from  Curroggio.    He  died  in  I6'.;6,  aged  seventy-eight. 

PEOCACCUn.  CARLO  ANTONIO,  brother  of  CamiUo 
and  OioKe,  was  bom  at  Bolognn,  and  teamed  tbe  ait  from 
bit  father.  Not  having,  like  his  brother,  auflBcient  genius 
and  inveutioD  to  attain  einiuem-e  in  historical  composition, 
be  devoted  himself  to  landscape,  in  which  he  acquired  con- 
ude  able  reputation,  as  well  as  by  fruit  and  dowers,  which 
be  dcMgned  aAer  nature. 

PROCACCUO.  ERCOLE,  called  tbe  Younger,  was  born 
in  1S96,  at  Milan.  He  was  the  son  of  Carlo  Antonio,  and 
■Mdiad  under  Ina  vnole  GiuUo  Osaare.  He  frequently 
paiatad  bistaffy  and  landscapes,  but  bis  ebierexeeQenoe  ap- 
peared in  his  flower-pieces,  which  he  painted  with  great 
laiteand  perfection.  He  died  in  1676,  at  the  ago  of  eighty. 
PR0CELL.\'R1A.  [Pktrjjls,  vol.  xmu.,  p.  46.] 
PROCESS.  This  term  ia  sometimes  used  in  its  original 
;  thawliola  of  the  nraoaadiqgi  wiliah 


take  place,  and  aiB  itaeidail  by  the  eoort;  in  tbe  oaniie  alt 

suit,  criminal  or  civil,  previous  to  final  judgment.  In  this 
sense  the  word  (proeessns,  prn<«)s).  is  also  u^ed  in  the 
French,  and  the  Scotch  law.  lii  its  more  ordinary  and 
limited  signification  the  term  is  applied  to  the  writs  which 
issue  out  of  any  court  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
parties  to  a  suit,  and  other  persons  whoso  co-operation  is 
required,  to  do  some  aot  eonnaeted  with  the  progreaa  of  tbe 
suit.  In  this  aaaae  aho  proeaaa  is  either  eimi  or  criminal 

Civil  process  waa  Ibnaallj.  and  witft  talalj,  pmelieally  . 
divided  mto  original,  maana  (intarmatfala),  nd  tnal  pro* 
cess. 

Original  process,  more  commonly  known  as  urvj^iunl 
writs,  issued  out  of  tho  common-law  side,  or  department,  of 
tho  court  of  chancery,  hence  called  the  officina  jnstittoblhe 
shop  at  which  tbe  rigiit  of  suing  in  the  king'aaaperioroonrts 
might  be  purcbaaao.  Tbe  price  of  this  privilege  was  fbr- 
merly  arbitrary,  and  tintil  the  reign  of  John  tbe  render  to 
the  crown  was  more  commonly' stipulated  for  in  hawks  and 
horses  than  in  money.  But  since  Magna  Cliurtii,  origina. 
writs  have  been  pun  hasahle  at  a  small  ad  valorem  fine  of 
10*.  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  sought  to  be  recovered. 

Mesne  process  was  that  which  issued  between  the  original 
writ  and  final  judgment,  including  writs  issued  fbr  the  pnr* 
pose  of  compeUing  tbe  attendaneeof  jimia  andof  witnaww, 
and  tat  other  collateral  purposee.  In  order  to  avoid  tbe 
expense  and  delay  of  suing  out  an  original  writ,  it  had  long 
become  usual  to  commence  actions  by  mesne  j^rocess 
founded  upon  a  supposed  original  writ  which  never  hud  in 
fact  i.>>8ucd.  By  degress  all  process  before  final  judgment, 
except  an  original  writ  out  of  chancery,  acquired  the  name 
of  mesne  process,  even  in  cases  where  it  formed  the  legal  as 
well  as  the  actual  oommenoBiMnt  of  the  aiiil^  as  in  aeira 
Aoiaa,  audit!  quarel!*  fto. 

Final  pmceN  comprehends  writs  of  exeeution.  [Bucv^ 

TION.] 

Mesne  and  final  process  are  someliines  ialle<l  juilicinl 
proct'S!-,  because  they  issue  under  the  authority  of  ihe  judges 
uf  the  court  in  which  the  action  is  pending.  A  gn  at  variety 
existed  in  the  diiTt  rent  forms  of  process  by  which  actions 
were  commenced  in  the  three  superior  common-law  courts, 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  which  are  pointed  out  in 
tbe  '  First  Report  of  the  Common-Law  Commissienam.* 
presented  in  1628,  pp.  TO  to  TOI.  131,  be.,  138.  &e.  But 
now,  by  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  39,  it  is  enacted,  that  in  actions 
brought  in  tho  courts,  of  law  at  Westminster,  the  process 
shall  be  a  writ  of  summons,  in  a  torm  [ne-ei ibeil  by  tba 
Statute,  which  is  addressed  to  the  defendant,  and  requires 
him  to  cause  an  appearance  to  be  entered  within  eight  days 
from  the  serviceof  the  writ.  If  tlie  writ  be  served  on  the 
dalmdant»  and  ha  doea  not  enter  an  appearancsb  the  nlaintiff 
may  direet  his  own  attorney  to  appear  Ibr  the  deftndant, 
and  tbe  defendant  being  actually  or  oonatructiTely  in 
court  by  an  apjieanuK  e  eiiter»?d  by  himself  or  by  tiie  plaintiff 
for  him,  the  action  proceeds.  If  the  liefeiiiiaiu  cunnol  bo 
served  with  the  writ  of  suran.uiis,  a  writ  of  distiingas  may 
bo  sued  out.  by  which  the  sheriff  is  direpted  to  distrain  the 
defendant  by  his  goods  for  the  purpose  of  oorapellu^  an 
appearance,  and  if  he  still  hold  out.  toe  pUintiff  may  oanae 
an  a|>pearanee  to  be  entered  for  him. 

Where  the  proceedings  are  against  a  trader  who  is  a 
member  of  parliament,  the  writ  of  summons  informs  the 
defendant  that  an  aiQdavit  uf  debt  for  the  sum  of  . . . has 
been  filed  in  the  proper  ofiice,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bankrupt  Act,  G  Geo.  IV., c.  it.,  ^  lo,  and  that  unless 
the  defondaot  pay,  secure,  or  compound  for  the  debt,  or 
enter  into  tbe  bond,  as  provided  by  that  act,  and  cause  an 
eppeannea  to  be  entered  within  one  calendar  month  after 
sanrice  of  the  writ,  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  bankruptcy  from  the  time  of  the  service. 

Tho  aot  contains  a  provision  for  commencing  actions 
where  it  was  intended  to  have  the  security  of  tbe  personal 
detention  of  tbe  debtor,  by  writ  uf  capias,  if  tbe  defend- 
ant were  at  large,  and  by  writ  of  detainer,  if  he  were 
already  in  custody.  But  by  1  &  2  Vietoria.  o.  liu,  arrest 
upon  watwa  pioBam  (ae  it  ia  called  in  the  statute)  is  taken 
away,  eicept  in  caiaa  wham  an  anreat  ia  mdaied  br  the 
court  or  a  judge,  and  all  aetiona  must  be  eammenead  bf 
summons,  '.hough  jf  the  court  or  a  ju^^  Older  an  antost^a 
capias  may  issue  in  the  course  of  tbe  cause  already  com- 
menced by  writ  ol  Miuimoiii.. 

By  the  operation  of  these  statutes  the  writ  uf  summons 
ia  the  only  pvocemfiir  commencing  paroaMrfaotiona  in  th* 
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eoaiU  Bt  Wmtminster.  And  by  S  ft  4  llVill  IV..  e.  27, 
■.  38,  all  Mtiont  real  or  inixedH  except  wriU  of  dower 
[Dowbr].  quare  imptMlit  [Quark  ImntniT],  and  ejectment 

[EjECTMfc^T],  are  abolished.  These  exrepifd  actions  may 
sill!  be  broiiglit  bv  orij»inal  wrn  ;  which  term  i.s  commfmly 
confiru'il  to  ati  original  writ  issuing  out  of  rhaticery  ;  the 
writ  of  summons,  though  roaUy  an  original  writ,  not  being 
in  modem  practice  so  designated. 

By  2  &  3  Viet,  c.  27,  3,  ail  pemnal  waioiM  in  borough 
covrtB  are  direetad  to  be  eonnieneed  bf  writ  of  luiniDont. 

Criminal  Prncext. — Where  an  indictment  [Inoictmknt] 
for  treason  or  felony  is  founil  h\  a  sfrand  jur>',  procc?*  of 
r;\pias  is>ucs  to  the  sheriff,  cuininaiuiiii;^  liiin  \o  arrest  the 
itiiiiutee.  Dut  wlicre  an  indictment  iiouiid.  or  an  uifurma- 
tion  filed,  charges  the  party  with  a  misdemeanor  only,  the 
proceKs  is  at  crjromon  law  »'  venire  faciaa,  being  a  command 
to  the  sheriff  to  caiMO  the  indtetee.  ftc  to  oonie  into  court, 
which,  under  thieproceM,  must  bo  done  by  auniinoniiig  him. 
If  the  ^dietee,  &e.  doe«  Aot  obey  the  •ummons,  and  it 
nppcais  by  the  return  that  the  infSictee,  &C.  has  lanrls  in 
llic  county,  a  "  i  it  iit  rl|..trini;;i.s  i^pmes,  comman<hnc;  the 
Rllcriir  to  compel  iIk'  indictee  to  ajipear,  by  distraiiuni,'  hiin 
by  the  isauea  (the  produce)  of  those  land.s  to  appear.  If  the 
return  to  fho  venlro  htsma  shows  that  the  indictee  lias  no 
lands.  praoeM  of  capias  itsues.  And  by  48  Geo.  UI.,  c.  58, 
%.  I,  whenever  any  person  is  charged  with  any  ofltenee  for 
which  ho  may  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  information 
in  the  Kind's  Bench,  not  being  treason  or  felony,  and  the 
same  shall  he  inu'le  tu  ii]>))ear  to  any  judue  of  the  same 
court  bv  alliihivit.  or  by  certific;ite  of  an  mdu'tmcnt,  or  of  in- 
formation being  filed,  nj^aiiist  such  person  in  the  said  court 
.'or  such  offence,  such  judge  may  i»suc  bis  warrant  under 
nia  hand  and  seal,  and  tliereby  cause  soeh  person  to  be 
ipprehended  and  brought  before  him  or  aome  «»ther  judge 
of  the  tame  twort,  or  before  eooie  one  jmtiee  of  the  peace, 
n  order  to  his  heing  hotuid,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  in 
«uch  sum  aj  the  vTarraiU  shall  expres*,  with  condition  to 
appear  in  the  said  court  at  the  time  montione<l  m  the  ^var• 
"am,  and  to  answer  all  indictments  or  informations  for  any 
«ueh  offence. 

Before  any  indictment  is  found,  a  party  charged  upon 
aalh  with  treaaon  or  felony  mny  be  brought' before  a  magts- 
inte  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  ittued  for  his  apprehenaion  by 
the  same  or  aome  other  magistrate  of  the  diatriet  and  may 

by  another  warrant  be  comnittid  to  prison  for  trial,  if  upon 
the  examination  there  appear  to  he  grounds  to  suspei  t  that 
the  iiartv  is  fjuiltv. 

PROCESS- VERBAL  (Proeit-verl«l)  is  a  terra  derived 
9nm  Freneh  Jurisprudence,  in  whkh  it  si;;niA<*s  a  memo- 
nmdum  or  inatrument  drawn  vp  and  attested  by  officers  of 
justice,  eontaining  a  statenient  of  the  enottmstanees  which 
nave  taken  place  upon  the  execution  of  a  oommiasion,  upon 
an  arrest,  upon  a  precognition  or  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  a  party  accused,  or  in  the  course  of  other  legal  in- 
vestigations, and  set  forth  in  the  order  m  uhu  h  they  Imve 
occurred.  The  terra  is  now  frequently  applied  to  a  con- 
temporaneous detailed  minute  or  note  of  any  formal 
HtMeeding,  though  not  occurring  in  the  course  of  any 
legal  inquiry,  e.g.  a  note  of  the  diseua«iona  which  are 
taking  place  during  the  negotiation  of  a  Umtf,  te. 

PROCTII'LTJS.    [Bv:  AK.  vol.  iv,  p.  90.] 

PRO'CIIYT.A.  [PK(UinA.] 

PRO'CID.\,  the  anf.ent  Prochyta  ( npoxiVij,  Strah.),  is  an 
island  at  the  north-we«t  euirance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
iiituated  between  the  larger  island  of  Isch'ia  and  Cape 
Misenum.  Prodda  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumfmnce ; 
it  is  generally  level,  with  some  gently  rising  grovodi,and  ia 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  vineyards  produce  good 
oomraon  wine.  The  population  exceeds  10,000;  the  men 
are  mostly  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  are  reckoned  among 
the  nio^^t  enlerpri!«ing  in  the  king;dom:  many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  the  tunny  and  coral  fisheries.  The  dress  of  the 
women  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  women  of  the 
Gicek  iiladads.  The  island  contains  several  villages  or 
hamleta,  a  email  fort,  and  a  royal  paboe  or  country-seat. 

It  was  an  did  tradition  (Strabo.  pp.  60.  258),  that  Pko- 
chyta  and  Pithecusa  were  separated  from  Misenum  by  a 
violent  convulsion  of  nature.  (Compare  Pliny.  NcU.  Hist.,  ii. 
88;  iis.  fi.) 

PRO'Cl'DA,  GIOVANNI  DI.  [Anjoc,  Dckhs  and 
Counts  ok.] 

PROCLAMATION.  By  the  coniUtution  of  England, 
the  itiiig  pawBMne  the  ezdnaive  prarmalive  of  imwiing  pn^ 


clamatfone  i  Ibr  although  this  authority  ia  exerdiad  bf  th* 

lord  mayor  in  the  city  of  London,  and  by  the  heads  of  some 
other  corporations  in  other  cities,  for  certain  limited  pui^ 
poses,  it  ii>  always  founded  upon  cu.stuin  or  charter,  and 
consequently  only  exists  in  .such  cases  by  delegation  from 
tl;e  crown. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  royal  proclamations  are  va- 
rious. In  some  instances  they  are  merely  an  authority 
tive  promulgation  of  matteia  of  ^te,  or  of  acta  of 
the  exeeutiTv  government  which  tt  is  necesaary  that 

all  persons  should  know,  and  upon  notice  of  which,  as 
presumed  to  bo  wnveyed  by  a  public  proclamation,  cer- 
tain rluties  anrl  obligations  attach  to  subjects.  Procla- 
mations of  the  accession  of  a  new  king  or  a  demise 
of  the  crown,  and  proclamations  for  reprisals  upon  • 
declaration  of  war  with  a  foreign  state,  and  for  ren- 
dering coin  current  within  the  realm,  are  examples  of 
this  kind.  Another  cIbm  of  proelamatiotta  cooaista  of  thoea 
which  declare  the  intention  of  the  crown  to  eimcoiae  some 
prerc^tivo  or  enforce  the  execution  of  some  law  which 
niav  have  been  for  a  time  dormant  or  suspended,  but  which 
a  change  of  circumstances  reriden^  it  necessary  to  call  into 
operation.  Thus  the  king  might,  by  a  proclamation  io  time 
of  war,  lay  an  embargo  upon  shipping,  and  order  thepoirtn 
to  be  shut,  by  virtue  of  bis  antient  and  undoubted  f  rcorra- 
tive  of  prohibiting  any  of  bis  subjeeta  fnm  lesiv  ng  tiio 
realm.  And  there  is  no  doubt  thai  a  breach  of  the  duty 
im|x>sed  or  declared  by  a  proclaination  of  this  kind  would 
bo  punishable,  either  as  a  contempt,  or  .ts  a  misiUmf  uior 
at  Common  law.  Another  and  by  far  the  mot.i  li-^ual 
class  of  proclaraafion.s  isdued  by  the  crown  consists  of  for^ 
mal  dcclarauuns  of  existing  laws  and  penalties,  and  of  the 
intentions  of  government  to  enforce  them,  dMicned.as  »ome 
of  the  eaily  books  terra  it,  guoad  terrorvm/MggMt,  and  menljr 
a«  admonitory  notleet  fbr  the  pnventfon  of  oflbneea.  A  lb> 
miliar  instance  of  thi*  kind  of  declaration  is  tho  prrirlrima- 
tion  against  vice  and  immorality  appointed  to  l>e  Tt-dd  at  tlic 
opening  of  all  courts  of  quarter-ses.sions. 

It  is  quite  clear  thatat  the  present  day  the  royal  preroga- 
tive does  not  authorise  the  creation  of  an  offence  by  procla- 
mation which  is  not  a  crime  by  the  law  of  the  land;  in  the 
language  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  (3  Jrut.,  \62%  ■Proelamft' 
tions  have  only  a  bmding  focee  when  they  are  grounded 
u{4)n  and  enfliree  the  laws  of  the  realm.*  In  early  periods 
of  our  history  aHcr  the  Norman  coiuiuest,  the  power  of  the 
crown  in  this  respect  appears  to  liave  been  much  more  ex- 
tensive, and  instances  of  proclamations  may  be  found  in 
Rymer  »  '  Foodera.*  and  elsewhere,  evincin>{  an  assumption 
of  almost  despotie  authority  by  the  crown.  In  the  rei^n  of 
Hencv  VIU.  it  was  enaeted.  by  the  aiatnte  31  Henry  Vlll, 
e  8,  that  the  king,  with  the  adviee  of  iria  council,  might  aet 
forth  proclamations  under  such  penalties  and  pams  as  to 
them  might  seem  necessary,  which  should  be  olMwrved  as  if 
they  were  made  by  act  of  parliament;  but  this  smtiu 
conlaineil  an  express  declaration  that  proclamations  ^houkl 
not  alter  the  law,  statutes,  or  customs  of  the  realm  (Coke's 
lieporis,  part  I  J.  p.  75),  and  was  repealed  about  five  yeara 
afterwards  by  the  stat,  1  Edw.  VI.,  c.  12.  A  atientMua 
attempt  ««a  made  in  tbo  reign  of  Jamea  L  te  sbengthea 
the  erown  by  inercasing  the  prerogative  of  making  proeta- 
mations,  whicli,  though  < m  iji-a|Ted  and  promoted  b\  (he 
lord  chancellor  F.Uesmort;  iiud  Hacon,  were  resisted  by  Coke, 
and  occasioned  threat  alarm  and  dusscitisfaction  among  the 
people.  The  encroachments  which  bad  been  made  and 
attempted  in  this  respect  are  enumerated  and  complained 
of  in  the '  Petition  of  Grievanoea'  by  the  Commoni,  mieie 
(Howell*a  Slate  TVuiIr,  wL  ii.,  p.  ^24);  and  m  the  aame 

Ssar  it  waa  expraasly  resolved  by  the  judges  (of  whom  Sir 
dvard  Coke  was  one)  that  the  king  could  not  by  his  pro- 
clamation create  an  offence,  which  was  not  an  offence  he- 
fore ;  "for  \l  so,  he  might  alter  the  !aw  of  the  land  by  his 
pr  .  1  iTiiation.'    (Coke's  Reports,  part  12,  p.  76.) 

PRtXJLUS,  a  celebrated  Neo-Platonisf,  was  born  at 
Constaiittnople,  en  the  8th  of  February,  a.o.  412.  Hia 
parents,  who  wan  people  of  wealth  and  oooaideiation, 
resolved  te  give  him  the  beat  possible  edoeation,  and  with 
this^'iew  sent  him  toXanthua  in  Lycia,  where  he  was  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  grammar :  thence  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  oC  all  the  must  eminent  teachers 
of  philosophy  and  mathematics ;  and  finally  to  Athens 
where  he  b«rame  a  disciple  of  Plutarchus  and  Syrianus. 
two  distinguished  nbilosophera  of  that  school.  Aoclua  was 
the  bat  ledgroftne  Nee-Pbtonie  adieel  at  Athena,  nod 
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ifl  there,  ad.  485,  i^.  as  his  succo»M>r  and  biographer 
Mahnut  d«fenat  it,  124  yeara  afl«r  th*  nign  of  Julian. 
(MuiDiia.F!i^  Prodi,  c.  36. )  At  Um  mewMor  of  Syrisnm, 
lo  bwlini—  called  Diadochus. 

Tilt  worin  of  PhMslua,  which  are  very  numerous,  coiuiat 
princiially  of  coramenlanoi  on  older  writers;  of  these  the 
beit  known  are  his  commentaries  on  the'TimjBUs'aiid  '  Par- 
mofiides'of  Plato,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  rerciitly 
printed  as  an  appendix  to  Stallbaum's  bulky  edition  of  the 
dialogues.  He  wrote  also  commentaries  on  Heaiod*t 
'Works  and  Dura ;'  on  Ptolemy'a  '  AatroloQr;*  and  on  the 
list  book  of  Budid't  Bleoienla,*  in  two  booka.  Hit 
origioat  works,  bcaides  a  few  hymns  of  doubtAiI  merit,  are 
a  treatise  'On  the  Sphere,  published  by  Bainbridge, 
I/ondon,  1S20  (which  however  is  mostly  taken  from  Ge- 
minus),  and  'Eighteen  Arguments  agninst  the  Christians,' 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  [iruve  that  the  world  is  eternal. 

lahiaatyle  Proclus  is  much  more  perspicuous  ;iM<i  m'.i  lli- 
gihlellmo  bia  pndeceuor  Plotinus;  indeed  he  un  ihc 
wkla  a  gpod  wriMr,  and  oeoaaionalljr  ia  almost  eloquent. 
Hot  Ow  natter  of  bia  works  baa  not  ratieh  to  recom- 
mend it:  his  propensity  to  allegorise  everything,  even 
the  plainest  and  simplest  expressions  in  the  authors  on 
Tbora  he  comments,  must  deduct  lar};ely  from  his  merits 
u  an  expounder  of  other  men's  thoughts;  and  but  for  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  him  as  the  last  of  a  school  of 
pbilosopby.  it  is  not  much  to  b«s  regretted  that  his  woriis 
bave  ilumbered  so  long  in  the  dust  of  libraries,  and 
bate  been  either  wboUy  nedoetad  or  imiperibetljr  sdited. 
'Hk  1ife,*(ayB  Gibbon,  *wiita  that  of  his  aebolar  Isidore. 
I'omp-Mcd  by  two  of  their  most  learned  disciples,  exhibits 
a  i!i'[>lonibIc  picture  of  the  second  childhoo<i  of  human 

The  commentaries  on  Euclid's  first  book  ant  valuable  for 
thataipanniber  of  scattered  piaeea  of  ioAnBation  which 
Um7  gm  on  tho  history  of  gaonatty ;  but  aa  cottmentariea 
thef  are  only  uaaM  aa  showing  what  kind  of  diaeuaaioo 

took  place  on  geometrical  questions  at  the  time  when  tbey 
eere  written.  These  commentaries  were  translated  by  tho 
l»te  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  whose  attempts  to  reviNc  all  kinds 
of  Platonism  are  well  known.  The  original  Greek  was 
published  by  Hcrva^juis  at  Bii.slo,  but  from  so  bad  a  manu- 
script, that  the  Latin  of  Barocius  (Patavii,  li60),  taken  from 
more  and  better  manuscripts,  is  a  better  autlionty  whea  it 
dtffeit  Ikon  the  Gi«ek  of  ttw  Baste  adition. 

The  raidw  vbo  ha*  any  cariosity  to  know  non  of  this 
author  nay  refer  to  the  following  books  (1)  'Procti 
Opera,' ed.  Victor  Cousin.  Paris.  1820-27.  6  vols.  8vo.;  (2) 
■Inltl.^  Philosyphiw  ac  Theolngia-  ex  Platonicis  fontibus 
■lucta,  sive  Pro<Ji  Diadoehi  et  Olympiodori  in  Platonis  Alci- 
tiadctn  Commentarii,'  ed.  Fr.  Crcuzer,  Francof.  ad  Mom., 
'Ju-iS,  4  vols.  8vo:  (.1)  'Sx  Procli  Scboliis  in  Cratylum 
PUtonis,  ed.  J.  F.  Boissonade.  Lips.,  1830;  (4)  Translation 
<r  the  Six  Books  of  Proclus  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,  &c., 
*>y  Th.  Taylor.  Lond.,  18U,  2  vols.  4lo.:  (4)  'The  Com- 
mentaries of  I'roclus  on  the  TimBUS  of  PlatOk'  in  6  bpok% 
by  Th.  Taylor.  Lond.,  1820,  2  vols.  4to. 

PRO'CNIAS,  Count  Hoffraaust-gg's  name  for  a  genus 
of  birds  placed  by  Mr.  Swain  son  and  others  under  the  sub- 
hai\y  Mombydllina^,  Swallow  Chatterers. 

GtMrie  Chataettr.—Wdl  very  broad ;  the  sides  inflected ; 
the  tip  not  hooked.  Nostrils  neatly  nakad.  Wings  nointed ; 
the  three  first  quills  lonf^pst.  Inner  toa  •hocter  Uan  the 
outer.   Tail  slightly  forko<l.  (Sw.) 

F\;irnple,  Prociiim  ventralis,  Suxdlow  Fhiit-Mler. 

Iktcriptinn. — {Male.) — Blue;  front,  throat,  and  temples 
bUck:  middle  of  the  body  beneath  white,  the  sidcbi  witit 
bisckisb  iranarerse  strise.  Length  about  6^  inches.  Fe- 
ne'e.— Orera ;  chin  and  temples  grey;  ho^  beneath  jal- 
iooidib  tnaatarMly  striated  with  duakytpwoi. 

Mr.Swalnson  {Zoological  JOuOrmtm,  Itt  series)  re- 
mark* that  the  birds  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  width  of  tlu",r  mouths,  which  in  some  speries 
'  xreed*  that  of  the  Swallow  family,  thus  eiinbUiig  them 
•»ith  ease  to  swallow  the  large  Melatloma  berries  and  those 
of  Either  tropical  Hhrnbl»  on  which  alone  thev  subsist;  not 
«n  insects,  as  CSuvier  asserts.  Although,  he  adds,  they 
perfectly  resemble  the  swallowa  in  tho  construction  of  their 
nllik  iMtr  wings  arc  not  formed  for  rapid  flight;  and  their 
ifaat  ste  nnaih  stronger,  and  calculated  for  searching  among 

•la, 


branches  for  their  food,  in  which  aituationa  Mr.  Swaii 
frcc|uently  saw  then.  The  qteeiea  notiaed  is,  he  obsorvee, 
a  scarce  bird;  he  net  tritb  it  only  three  ttaaea  in  Bkhia, 
but  he  says  that  it  appears  more  frequent  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Brazil,  specimens  having  been  sent  to  bin  ton 
Minaa  Genoa  and  BSo  de  JuniNi. 


PR0CX)N8UL.  fCoNata;  PaovnteiA.] 
PROOCmUS.  ANTHBinua  by  which  latter 

he  is  best  known  in  history,  a  grandson  of  Anthemius, 
was  minister  of  Arcadius  and  of  Thoodosius  II.,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  West  by  the  nomination  of  I., 
cmporor  of  the  East,  and  with  tho  consent  of  Ricimer,  a 
c  hief  of  Suevian  and  other  barbarian  merccnariw  in  the 
service  of  the  empire,  who  had  assumed  the  supreme  mili- 
tary authority  over  It^dy  afker  the  death  of  Severus.  As  a 
ronditioii  of  hia  eoaaenl^  Ridner  obtained  the  band  of  the 
daughter  of  AiHheniiue.  JBUr  a  Ibwyeen  Rieiner  quar- 
relli'l  with  his  fathcr-in-law,  and  marched  agamst  hnn. 
The  LMuperur  Leo  dispatchi^d  the  patrician  Olvbrius  to  Iialy 
to  nii-diatoa  pea^c.  Ir.it  Olyhrius,  being  utrered  the  crown  by 
Ricimer,  was  tempted  hy  the  offer  and  accepted  it.  Anthe- 
mius, though  fors;ikcii  by  most  of  his  followers*  made  a  stout 
resistance  outside  of  Rome,  but  he  was  dafiBated  and  killed, 
A.0. 47S»  after  Ato  yeara*  reifo. 


•Ia  amoiMNr.ii.  KB,  ftw'l 

aMM},AAi6e.raia«PiDdiM  i 
P.C  No.  1171. 


Data  of  Praeopina. 
Bnbih  Mmcob.  AoMilaiaa. 
PROCO'PIUS  was  bom  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  about 

the  end  of  the  6th  or  In  t^inning  of  the  6th  century.  After 
studying  rhetoric  in  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  be  gave  lessons  ou  rhetoric^  and  appears  to 
have  practised  also  as  a  lawyer,  for  such  he  is  styled  in  the 
title  of  some  of  his  works.  His  repuUtjon  for  learning  and 
ability  reaAhad  the  eenrt;  and  the  empetw  Jmin  the 
Elder,  in  the  laat  year  of  his  reign,  appointed  ISm  eiaenar 
(ti -jruSifpoc)  to  Belisarius,  who  was  about  that  time  sent 
as  governor  to  Dara  on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Proco- 
pius  afterwards  accompanied  that  commander  in  his  first 
war  against  the  Persians  (a.d.  530),  afterwards  in  that 
arainst  the  Vandals  in  Africa  (533-5),  and  lastly  agaiitst  the 
&iths  in  luly  (536-9).  During  these  campaigns  be  appean 
to  have  rendered  himself  very  maAil  througii  his  abilitiea 
and  activity,  ud  to  heire  been  entiesied  by  Beliaarina  w^ 
important  eomniniena  eonneeted  with  the  serriee  of  tho 
army.  In  his  rapacity  of  asse*8or,  he  was  the  general's 
Ivgai  adviser,  and  be  was  also  his  private  secretary.  In  tb« 
year  538,  ha  aiiiaied  Amniiiiai  tno  wife  of  Belisarius,  ia 
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rauing  troops  in  Campania,  and  in  Konding  some  by  sea  to 
Roma^  which  was  then  besieged.  On  bis  return  to  Con- 
itBDtiao|ite.  about  the  year  540,  the  emjperor  Justinian  made 
him  a  aenator,  as  a  nvard  ftr  bis  service*.  Id  562,  be  was 
flia<ic  prefect  of  Constantinople,  unless  perhaps  it  was  an- 
other of  the  name  who  obtained  this  dignity  in  the  year  5G2. 
Ho  dwd  III  tliat  city  at  an  adTaDcedag«|lNlttlnpreciNye8r 
of  his  death  is  not  asRerlairted. 

Procopius  wrote  tho  'Hist^iry  of  his  own  Times,'  in  i-iirlit 
books,  which  has  been  tmnstated  into  Latin  by  Claude 
Mattret,  a  jesuit .  '  Pmcopii  Ctesarietisis  Historiarum  sui 
Temporia  Idbti  Oeto^'  fiiL  Ftria,  1662.  with  the  Greek  text. 
The  work  baa  alio  been  tnnnlated  into  Italian,  Genaan,  and 
other  mdcrti  languages,  nicro  is  a  Corraan  translation,  with 
notes,  by  Kaim^'u  sM  T,  Grcif^wald,  li>-27-i9,  3  Vols,  Svo.  The 
*  History' of  Pr  icijpuis  is  an  important  work,  w  li.cli  forms 
tho  connecting  link  between  antient  and  tiiudtrrn  hiiitary,  be- 
tween Aromianus  Marcellinus  and  the  Byzantine  historians. 
Fnoopiiu  waa  well  informed  and  unprejudiced ;  he  was  a 
apeetator  ot     m        in.  most  of  the  eveata  which  he 
nanmtM;  he  waa  well  aeqtiaiated  with  the  court  of  Jus- 
tinian; and  be  is  generally  truMwortby.  except  perhaps 
Vhero  he  stoops  to   the  customary  flatteries  towards  the 
emperor,  the  t;tujire.-.s  TheoiLira,  aaJ  his  ))atron  HcUsarius, 
for  w  hich  flattery  however  lie  has  made  ample  amends  in 
his  secret  history  of  the  same  personages.  His  descriptions 
of  the  manners  of  the  various  barbarous  nations  which  | 
invaded  the  Roman  empiie  are  vivid  and  interesting.    The  j 
flnt  two  books  of  his  hiatoiT  eoneem  the  Persian  wars.  He 
begins  his  narrative  with  the  death  of  Arcadius,  and  briefly 
relates  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Persians  under  j 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  AiiastuMus,   :uiil  Ju^tmus,  and  i 


of  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  and  is  not  allowed 
to  be  seen  by  any  party  until  such  time  as  the  court  may 
think  fit  to  order  publication.  Novtipd  vof«  evidence  is 
received  in  these  courts.  After  the  neeanary  infimaation 
has  been  collected  and  arranged,  the  proctor  prepares  his 
elient's  ease,  to  be  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  advocates,  to  bo 
hv  fhcm  brought  before  tlie  court,  if  they  dci-m  it  lidvisahlo. 

Iti  tiic  case  of  wills,  or  administrations  wiih  the  will  an- 
nexed, that  is,  where  ilie  deceax  d  has  left  a  will,  but  has 
not  appointed  any  exetuior,  the  executors  or  adroinistratora 
are  sworn  tu  (lie  due  execution  of  the  will  of  the  decMsedj 
and  they  make  aflldavit  as  to  the  amount  of  ptmertyi  timy 
of  death,  ke.  The  ptroefor  then  makes  a  oopy  ofsueb  will 
or  papers,  and  places  it  before  t'le  rcpistrar  of  tho  court  to 
be  compiued  with  the  original;  the  copy,  when  thus  com- 
pared, IS  returned  to  hitn  with  the  probate  urdcr  seal  of  the 
court  attached.  In  ca«<?s  of  administration,  he  delivers  in 
a  formal  nceount  oC  the  claims  of  the  parties  who  apply 
for  letters  of  administration,  with  an  affidavit  as  to  the 
value  of  the  property  and  other  particulars,  and  prays  the 
eooTt  to  decree  letters  of  administiation  abo  under  seal  of 
the  eouirt.  These  instniments  are  then  delivered  to  tho  e.v- 
ct  utors  or  udniinistrators,  and  are  their  authority  for  dis- 
inbulinj;  the  property  of  the  decease-d  acc  irdine  to  his  will, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  a<-cor<ling  to  hiw. 

It  is  also  the  business  of  the  proctor  to  obtain  licence*;  foe 
marriage,  on  the  application  of  either  ui'  the  purixs  about 
to  contract  such  marriage,  and  to  draw  an  affidavit  in  whieh 
the  party  applying  for  the  lieenee  declares  that  be  or  she 
knows  of  no  legal  impediment  to  such  marriage.  Tf  i>  tliu 
proctor's  duty  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  idlidav  •  to  his 
client,  who  is  then  sworn  to  the  truth  of  i!  before  one  oj"  the 


lastly  Justinian.  As  ho  comes  down  to  cunteinporury  limes.  '  advocates,  wlio  are  ajipinntcil  sun  oyales.  or  deputies  of  the 


his  history  is  more  diffuse.  Ho  briiiL^s  his  narrative  down 
to  the  23rd  year  of  Justinian's  reign,  a.d.  550.  Book.s  3 
and  4  treat  of  the  wars  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the 
neoDqucBt  of  tiiat  proTtnee  by  .Belisarius.  The  iiiu  6th, 
and  7th  books  are  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  dothic 
kingdom  in  Italy  founded  by  Theo<lori<-,  and  iluj  expedi- 
tion of  BeUsarius  against  Totilas.  The  itlh  Wok  is  of  a 
mixed  cbaractor;  it  resumes  the  account  of  the  Persian 
wars,  then  speaks  of  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
other  quartan^  in  Afirka,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Thrace,  and 
at  last  it  raaiiiBat  the  nanative  of  the  Gothic  irar  in  Italy, 
the  expedition  of  Nanes,  the  defeat  and  death  of  Teta,  and 
the  Snal  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  kingdom. 

A  second  volume,  published  Ukowuo  at  Paiis,  in  1363, 
contain.s  two  other  works  of  Proi-'opiLiK,  m  the  Gri-ek  text, 
with  a  L^iliu  translation.  One  contains  an  account  el'  the 
public  buildings  erected  or  restored  by  Ju^timan  throughout 
the  empire,  '  Ue  iEdiQciis  Domini  Jusliuiaui  Libri  VI.'  It 
Is  written  in  a  laudatory  style,  bttt  contains  iniioh  Valuable 
(Opogiaphioal  information. 

The  other-  work  of  n>ivopias  is  entitled  *  Anecdote,  or 
Secret  History,'  in  thirty  chapters.  The  rhatmcter  of  this 
book  has  been  noticed  under  Ji;stimam;s.  Ju-tniian  and 
Thendor.i  are  liere  jiamted  iti  the  darkest  colours.  Proco- 

Eius  says  that  he  wrote  it  to  eouipieio  his  *  History,'  m  which 
e  could  not,  through  fear  of  torture  and  death,  speak  of 
living  persona  as  they  deserved.  Some  gp-ossly  obscene  pas- 
ties eonoeniing  Theodora,  who  waa  evidently  a  very  bad 
woBMii,  have  been  expunged  in  most  editions.  There 
aeens  little  doubt  that  Procopius  is  the  author  of  the 
work.  The  Paris  edition  of  Procopius,  already  quoted,  is  en- 
riched with  copious  historical  notes,  prefaces,  and  an  index. 

PROCTOR,  an  oflicer  ul  the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  \s  lio-c 
bustness  is  ibai  of  an  agent  between  bis  clients  and  the 
eourts  to  which  he  is  attadied.  Hestandainasimilar  situa- 
tion to  that  of  an  •tiecMy  at  oomnon  hw,  «r  a  solicitor  in 
ehancery.  There  an  riwnt  ItO  praetors  now  praetiting  in 
tlio  several  cottrts  of  Debtors"  Commons,  London,  which  arc 


judge.  The  aflldavit  is  then  l  idded  in  the  Faculty  Office, 
or  oHIce  of  the  vicar-gcncrni,  and  licence  oblaioea  under 
seal :  this  lieenee  remains  in  force  for  three  months. 

The  praetor  in  many  cases  has  to  attest  the  acts  of  his 
client,  and  for  this  purpose  he  is  appointed  a  notary  public, 
but  his  power  as  such  extends  only  to  proceednii^s  in  his 
own  courts,  and  not  to  the  c;eiu ml  budness  of  a  notary. 
The  othcial  litle  of  a  proctor  is  '  notary  juiblic,  and  one  of 
the  pruuuraiors  general  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury 
and  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.'  • 

Tbe  number  of  the  proclora  is  prevented  flrant  increasing 
very  mpidly  by  the  icstrietions  on  taking  *  elerk  appren- 
tices:* only  tbe  thirty-four  senior  proctors,  and  of  them  only 
such  as  are  of  five  years'  standing  fn  sucli  seiiior.ty,  are  al- 
lowed to  take  an  articled  clerk,  and  m  iio  cuse  to  take  a 
second  uiiiil  the  first  has  served  five  years,  and  then  only 
by  permission  of  the  court.  The  term  of  articlesbip  tt 
scvvn  years,  which  is  legally  required  on  account  of  the  no. 
tarial  capacity  in  which  they  have  to  act.  Notwitbatand- 
ing  these  ngnUtiens,  the  number  has  materially  increased. 
In  tbe  time  of  Charles  Tf.  tbera  were  only  thirtv-four  pro- 
rurainr>-y\neral  and  ten  supernumeraries.  The  proctors 
xw  ur  *  gown  as  a  bail^o  of  ofllcc  in  court,  and  in  the  Ar- 
ches a  cap*;  inniiued  with  ermine  in  arldition  ;  .ind  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  such  as  ui>un  adniisriiou  or  attendtijg  prayers 
on  the  first  day  of  Term,  a  wig  similar  to  that  of  a  barrister. 
Thev  are  exempted  from  serving  as  jural*  OT  parish  dOoen. 

The  aiipcal  from  these  courts  b  to  the  Judicial  Como 
mtUee  of  the  Privy  Council,  where  the  proctor  condurts  the 
ctise  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  courts  of  Doctors'  Connnons. 
but  is  obhge<l  to  call  to  his  assistance  a  barrister,  in  addi- 
tion lu  ail  ecclesiastical  advocate.  There  is  an  appeal  court 
held  in  l)i>i  ;or>'  C'oiuinons,  but  it  is  only  for  business  prr- 
limiiiary  to  the  cause  beini;  heard  before  the  Privy  Council. 

The  courts  arc  held  in  the  conunoii  hall  of  Doctors'  Cbm* 
moos,  situated  in  the  CoUeee,  in  whieh  era  the  official  resi- 
denoes  of  the  judges  and  advocates.   The  proctors  have  no 

inn,  01   ie<;u1ar  t  ituliU,  liut  au;  \erv  Ir.C'invcniently  die* 


four  in  nuinlwr,  the  Court  of  Aiches,   the  Prerogative  i  |;crM;d  about  the  narrow  slreels  near  the  C'Hege 
('ourt,  the  Coiisi.story  or  Consistorial  Oourt  of  (he  Bishop  of  I 
LA>ndon.  and  the  Admiralty  Court, 


In  commencing  a  suit  in  any  of  these  courts,  the  proctor 
is  appointed  by  a  proxy  executed  by  the  client,  \a  which  be 
constitutes  bttn  his  agent,  and  promises  to  eenllrm  tSl  hia 
•eCsas  by  lawiequtma  im  sueh  sutt.  Tbe  pioetor  then  pro- 

eeeds  to  eolleet  llie  faela  of  the  ease,  and  to  apply  j;o  the  '  of  Liguria,  and  originally  a  chief  of  rubbers,  hut  aftci  wa 

lourl.  in  his  client's  behalf,  to  draw  allet(atio!i>  and  intei-  >er\ea  in  tho  army  with  disl.TiUion  undtT  .\urLli;i:i,  aud 
io^;ai>u  :e>,  and  ruiumon  witnesses,  wliot.f  evidence  is  Uiktii  ,  showed  himself  a  brave  though  lude  suUiiei.    llu  was  pro- 


Attached  to  the  courts  of  tlie  province  of  York  and  to  the 
different  bishops'  court.>«  are  similar  bodies  of  proctors,  wbu 
differ  only  in  trifling  circumstaneea  ftom  Iboie  here  de- 
scribed. [PBOCURATOa.] 

PRO'CULUS,  one  of  the  tyranU  or  pralenders  to  tbe 

empire  who  rose  after  the  death  of  Tacitu<^.    He  was  a  na;  [\f 


dcv\  :i  in  private  by  the  examiners,  who  are  proctois  appointed  !  claimed  emperor  in  Gaul,  and  fought  against  the  Oernianii, 
Sur  that  purpose.  This  evidence  is  deposited  in  the  registry  (  but  beiog  attacked  by  Probus,  who  was  acknowledged  em- 
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pern  by  tae  senate,  woi  dofeated  and  killed,  a.o.  276. 
iVopiscus.  Hittnria  Au^W't  t.) 

PkOCURA'TOR,  a  roaiiiigLC  ur  agtsul,  wbeuco  the  word 
proctor  i<  fonued. 

A  Roman  procurator  was  »  mnwn  appointed  by  •nother 
to  maiMge  or  eondaot  a  eanM  m  bin.  It  NqoifM  no  par- 
ticular vords  to  constitute  a  man  a  procurator;  nor  was  it, 
aiin  tho  cnaB  of  a  cognitor,  necessary  fur  the  opposite  party 
to  (Vinstnt  t(.i  his  appointment.    A  roan  iniglit  comineiK-L-  a 

•  a;t  ;i4  3  proourutar,  without  showing  Ins  authority;  but  it 
-oims  that  he  was  obliifc<l  to  produce  it  befori' tliiijud^'us 
CKUi«  to  a  decision,  or  to  cuter  into  tocurity  that  the  plain- 
tiff vould  ubide  by  his  aflts,    (a*iin»  iv.  8<U 

Under  the  Kmpire  tha  gOTsmor  of  a  pnnrinoo  was,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  called  a  Pmearator,  or  Praeorator  Cbsarit. 
Socnetimes  this  Procurator  had  not  the  govornment  uf  a 
province,  but  only  managed  afl'aira  of  revenue  (res  fisaci). 
[PRinviNClA  ] 

i'HO'c  YON.    (Astronomy.)   (SiRius  and  i'ttocYON.] 

PHtl'CVON.    (Znal<M?>.)'  [Raccoon.] 

PRCDICUS.  A  native  of  Cos,  or,  as  some  think,  of  Chios, 
iMridiad  B.C.  435.  Ho  wa«  a  disciple  of  Prutagoru*,  be- 
<nM  a  oriebcatod  Sopbiat,  and  had  auumc  bit  foUowaia 
SoenitM,  EwTpides,  Taocratea.  and  XanopBon.  Prodieoa 
IravellM  tlirou'j^li  Greece  from  town  ti>  town,  to  de- 
litcr  his  lectures,  for  which  he  demanded  payment  of  his 
hearer'*,  soniftimes  to  an  oxtiavasaiit  amount.  SL-\eial  un- 
^ieat  writers  refer  to  thene  leclurtis,  ur  harangues.  ib>  vturllty 

a  philosopher.  Prodicus  however  is  reported  to  have 
b««-n  put  to  death  by  the  Atboniam,  bocAuse  they  thought 
that  he  corrupted  the  youtb  bj  bia  iMobing;  and  it  is 
further  remarkable  that  he  it  nnraberad  amoflii;  the  athaiata 
by  Cicero  {De  Nat.  Deorum,  L  42).  None  of  the  writ- 
nL;>  1  I'rodicus  are  extant  except  a  beautiful  episode  ]>rv- 
KT\fA  by  Xeiiophon  f  .Wifw..  ii.  H,  UMially  called  "Tiie 
Cliju-e  r.f  Herciiks.'  This  has  hi^'ii  parapiita.sed  in  Ent;'.ish 
Terse  by  Shenstone  and  by  Bishop  L.uwth ;  and  there  is  a 
pniN  translation  in  the  'Tatler.'  Three  others  of  this  name 
m  natiaed  by  Fabhciiw»  but  very  littia  ooaaaming  tfaAm  is 
faMnm.  rniliTielas,  SibKoiktea  Gr^tea.) 

PRODUCT,  a  term  really  equivalent  tr  r  ■-uU,  hut  used 
only  when  the  result  is  the  one  obtainexl  by  the  muUipkica- 
tion  of  two  or  more  tjuuntiiies. 

PROFANENESS.  [Blasphkmt.] 

PROFESSION,  PROFESSED.  (.Monk.j 

PROFIT,  one  of  tha  three  parts  into  whidi  all  that  is 
derived  frum  the  soil  by  labour  and  capital  is  distributed, 
ihe  other  two  being  wages  and  rent:  from  these  tbroe 
tmitots  arise  all  the  revenues  of  the  community.  ProBt  is 
ik-refore  the  sui  pltji,  wliu  h  ri mains  to  the  capitalist  BHcr 
has  been  reimbursed  for  ibe  wages  iidvanccd  and  the 
cap:lal  consutued  during  the  process  of  product  i  n.  To 
obtain  this  surplus  is  ibe  only  ol\)cct  for  which  capital  is 
miplojed. 

Jrroflls  have  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  Vamc  k-n  1  in  all 
Wsndmof  indiutry ;  for  if  the  ratio  of  profit  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  employed  be  pealer  in  one  than  in  another, 
more  c^kptul  will  be  direeted  lo  thai  which  affords  the 
^ughe8^  profit ;  and  the  pnwors  uf  production  bcini;  in- 
cfKwd,  the  supply  is  greater,  prices  fall,  and  liie  equili- 
lirium  of  profit  is  roiitored.  A  distinction  must  however  be 
iMda  between  zeal  and  apparent  profit.  When  the  employ- 
■BAQtef  capital  U  attended  with  extraordinary  risk,  profits 
•w  Uorainally  hi^h  ;  but  after  deducting  the  losses  to 
»hich  it  is  exposed,  the  real  profits  tend  lo  the  same  level 
u  the  ordinary  rale.    Tlie  ca-e  is  similar  in  occupalion-t  of 

*  disagreeable  ur  agreeable  nature,  the  plcasanttnss  of  the 
Utter  counlerbalancing  tho  low  rale  of  profit.  A  whoK  saUs 
tacrchant  and  a  retail  trader  both  aealing  in  the  same 
<^'mmoduies  may  appear  to  obtain  different  rales  of  profit ; 
bnt  in  the  latter  case  wages  are  confounded  with  profits, 
•od  whao  they  are  properly  distinguished,  the  apparent  dw- 
proportion  isdin  ir.i>  l  i  Unless  we  reduce  profits  from  their 
»pparenl  to  their  ivu.l  .aiue.  iliero  is  no  truth  in  tha  maxim 
•lilt  ihe  rate  of  iirofu  U  unilbrtn  ni  the  same  couniry  at  the 
Mine  lime.  In  aifi'ereul  i.tat;e»  of  society  the  rate  of  profit  i» 
lubject  to  certain  changes.  In  all  new  countries  the  cmploy- 
tBcnt  of  capital  is  attended  with  large  returna,  and  proftu  arc 
high.  Ai  population  advaneaft,  itbeeoam  neceisaty  lo  culti- 
*MeUod  of  inferior  degrees  uf  fertility,  or  to  apply  more  capi- 
td  to  tbe  knd  already  cultivated.  The  labourer  reeeiws  « 
greater  proportional  share  of  tho  produce,  though  it  maybe 
^  absolui^y  than  before  this  change  took  plave ;  and  more 


capital  being  iiucetmary  to  obtuiu  the  ,vuno  ((uantily  of  pro 
duce,  llie  proportion  of  profit  to  the  raprai  rinj  lnsul  ii 
tiierefore  less:   that  proportion  of  the  produce  which  is 
distributed  as  rent  increases. 

Tiie  natural  tendency  then  uf  prufita  (whether  sriaiu 
from  capital  employed  in  agriculture  or  in  manuibetores)]S 
to  decline  as  the  neeeiaities  of  the  population  render  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  inferior  soils.  Happily,  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  in  the  art  of  agriculture, 
better  combinations  of  labour  and  capital,  aijd  greater  free- 
dom of  commerce,  are  calculated  ti.  arrest  this  retrograde 
movement;  and  to  such  sources  of  relief  every  higbl}' ad- 
vanced oountry  must  look  as  u  means  flw  ittilaining  its  pro- 
sperity ;  for  whaterer  dimioiibes  the  oeeeMity  of  raising 
food  from  the  poonr  soils,  taodsto  mainlaiii  tbe  rate  of  profit. 

Two  other  causes  have  great  influence  upon  the  r.ite  of 
profit,  namely,  wages  and  taxation.  A  rise  in  wnyes  will 
diminish  profits,  unless  industry  Wcoroes  more  prwUictive; 
hut  if  tlt*>  latter  take  place,  both  may  rise  at  the  same  time, 
eitlier  v.\  tho  same  or  hi  diflerent  propoTtioos  acearding  te 
nrcumstaacea. 

TaxatiOD  win  diminish  profits,  ttnlesa  wages  fkll  or  indus- 

ar  become  meco  ptodnotive.  Tsoeeett  profits,  when  they 
I  alike  upon  all  capital  engaged  in  nroduetive  raduatry, 

are  paid  by  the  owners  of  capital,  who  iiave  not  the  power 
of  charging  the  tax  upon  consumers.  Consumption 
ciii'cked  and  the  power  lo  accumulate  diminished.  Whet' 
ihe  profits  of  only  certain  classes  of  traders  are  taxed,  they 
would  betake  themselvea  to  OttMT  ocoupations  not  taxed, 
unless  they  could  charge  the  eonwonM  with  the  tax:  the 
tax  therefore  lUls  upon  tbe  ennMOMra. 

The  effect  of  tho  competition  of  capitalists  in  reducing 
the  rate  of  profit  has  not  been  much  discussed  by  writers 
on  political  ccimomy.  Mr.  M'Culloch  says :  '  Competition 
cannot  aflVci  the  prorhictiveness  of  industry,  and  thereforo 
has  notiimg  to  do  with  the  average  rate  of  profit.'  In  reply 
to  this  assertion  it  has  been  remarked  lEdm.  Hev.,  No.  142, 
p.  443)  that  although  the  inferior  fertility  of  newly  cultivated 
soils  be  the  immediate  cauaa  of  thediminationof  tbe  rale  of 
profit,  vet  it  is  nothing  but  the  eompetition  of  eapiUdiala 
which  drives  capital  to  seek  the  inferior  soil,  and  induces  its 
owncia  to  be  content  with  a  lower  rate  of  protlt.  Tho  capi- 
talists who  had  aci  uniulated  nt  the  old  rate  of  ]>rotit  are 
content  with  a  new  investment  producing  a  lower  rate, 
instead  of  consuming  their  savings  unproductively. 

(Ricardo,  Jhineiplet  qf  Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
Hon,  chaps,  v.  and  xHL;  Mill,  Element*  qf  Ihlitical  £eo«o- 
my.  c.  ii.,  sec.  3;  «id  aiv.  see.  6;  M'Culluch's  ed.  of  the 
IVealth  qf  NatiolU,  Bote  eii.;  J%t  Lam  qf  fVagei,  Profits, 
and  Rni  MMrittoied;  hs  PrafMwr  Tu«ker,  PbiUdalphia. 

18.37.) 

PROGNO'SIS  (in  Medicine)  is  tbe  opinion  formed  re 
specting  the  probable  future  events  of  any  disease,  as,  ba 
example,  whether  it  will  terminate  in  recovery  or  in  daalb 
how  long  it  ia  likely  to  ooatiniM.  iriiat  other  diseasea  may  be 
expected  to  arise  in  its  eoune,  what  are  tbe  ehanoes  of  ra- 
lapse,  and  w  hat  those  of  some  permanent  injury  of  structure 
or  funct'ion  beiny  produced  by  tho  morbid  processes. 

PROGRESSlt)N.  .\  series  of  numbers  followiiiK  any 
law  should  be  called  a  progression,  but  the  word  is  usuall 
restrieled  to  two  loru  ot  progression,  .which  are  caiied,  but 
by  no  means  ooffeetly, arithmetical  and  geometrical:  the 
analogies  pointed  out  m  Rcctaiiolk  give  the  origin  of  these 
terms. 

An  arithmetical  pri^rettion  is  one  in  which  the  terms 
cititinually  increase  or  diniiiiish  equally,  including,  as  an 
extreme  case,  that  in  which  they  do  not  increase  nor  di- 
miuidi  at  aU,  Thus 

7  7,  7,  7,  &c.  7.  8.  9.  10.  &c. 

10.  9*.  9,  8^,  See.        %  3i.  4*.  5|.  &c 

are  sets  uf  terms  in  arithmetical  progression.   The  (bHovin^ 
propaaitioD  contains  tbe  principid  part  of  their  theory 
IT  a  be  tbe  first  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  and 

.^a  tho  diffcrciKo  letween  any  two  terms  (r.cg-.  tivo,  if  the 
terms  diminishj ;  and  if  a^  be  the  nth  term  from  and  after 

u  aeebuuM,  and  8"  tbe  mm  of « tormsi,  vo  baw 

«^  =  a  +  fi  Aa; 

.    «  — I  * 

Amn  tlMW  two  oqmtiom  bstmen  a, «,  a  *  ^  Md  8. 

■  P« 
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any  three  of  these  being  tivoti,  the  other  two  can  be  found, 
subject  however  to  tins  re.sinction,  that  the  problem  is  un- 
BMMiiog  when  n  is  not  a  whole  number,  whether  tt  b« 
gitni  qr  fcnnd.  These  theorems  are  only  the  simplest  rase 
«ra  nan  nmnl  yiUr,  in  which,  taking  ray  uries,and  sap- 
poib^  nnuier  the  diftnmen  nor  the  ibffmDeet  of  the 
aifferences,  &c.  to  be  equal,  an  expression  is  given  for  any 
term  of  a  series,  or  for  the  sum  of  n  term*,  which  frequently 
jives  finite  forms  in  the  jilaceof  indefinite  ones.  Calculate, 
w  ia  the  article  DinrBBsNCE,  the  value  of  Ao.  A'o, 
fton  a»  «ii  Ob  1m,  nd  let 

fi,si^  ii,sii— ^.ii^sN-^^ — r^**- 

Then        ai,sso  +  «,Aa  +  rt,A*a  +  fj,A»B +,  fce. 

8,  =  n,a  +  Ti,  A  a  +  n  A*a  +  fi.  A*  a  + .  S:c. 

IhoiiB  the  series  1  +  5  +  17  +  43  +  89  +  161  +  Wie- 
the law  of  whose  terms  is  undiscoverable  at  first  sight, 
we  shall,  by  whet  the  beginner  nay,  till  he  knows  better, 
call  an  aocidentel  dieaaMtanee,  dneever  both  die  lew  of 
the  tme  eni  that  «f  their  ntn,  es  fUlmra'^ 

14  J  a  *  a  =  I,  A«  =  4, 4^ 
20  !   f  ^  A^:s6.AlesO^A^ 


5 
17 
43 
89 
I<1 


4 
12 
26 
46 
1% 


9, 
0. 


a,  =  1  +  4«, 


be 

+  8ri  +  6n,  as  fl^  4.  (it  <!>  1)F 

(H  +  1)  (2«  +  1) 


Time  the  eefwUhteim  (the  lixtb  after  LrbS)  it  6*4- 
7**  er  S6flv  and  the  con  of  6  terma  (make  «  a  «  in  the 
aeeend  SHrnnlai  in  whidi  remember  that  S,  is  the  sum  of 
n  terms,  not  of  n  terms  after  a)  is  (i.6.5)*  +  J. 6. 7. 1 3,  or 
316,  which  may  easily  be  verified.   [Sum  ] 

The  apparently  accidental  circumstance  alwva  alluded  to, 
is  the  vanishing  of  all  the  difierence«  of  a  from  and  ufier 
the  fourth.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  too  series  was 
originidly  constructed  so  as  to  make  all  dtSorences  vanish 
after  the  fourth,  and  that  the  preeedinK  theorem  will  never 
change  indefinite  into  definite  Ibranub.  except  when  all 
differences  afti  i  1  <  rtaio  one  vanish.  Th^  rule  is,  when 
a,  is  an  algebraically  rational  and  integral  function  of  n  of 

the  p  order,  that  is,  of  the  form  kn'  +  to*"*  +,  ftc  all 
differences  i^cr  the  pih  vanish,  and  then  only. 
Oeomeirieal  progrnrim  is  when  the  terms  of  a  series 

increa  r  (diminish  by  the  use  of  the  same  multiplier, whole 
or  frartioiia.i,  inchidmp.  ns  an  extreme  rnse,  that  in  which 
the  multiplier  is  unity.  Thus,  the  multipliers  being  1,  r,  J, 
and  2,  the  four  following  sets  of  tetm&  are  lu  geometrical 


IS 


7,  7,  7,  7,  7.  8.  v  W» 

3.  }.  \.  1.  &c.  9.  IS,  36.  Tt,  fee. 

If  a  be  the  first  terra,  and  b  the  second,  the  Mh 

a  (^'$>«)*~i.  and  the  sum  of  n  tmns  is 

am  ~b'  fc"  —  «" 

—  or 


a*"*  (o  -  b) 


•—2 ,1  »• 
a        — o) 


BOOOidlDR  as  a  is  greater  than  or  less  than  b.  But  when 
a  =  6,  the  sum  is  of  course  no.   Tf  A-t-a=  r,  that  is,  if 


the  terms  be  a.  ar,  at*,  ar*,  kc,  the  Mth  term  is  or" 
the  mdi  of  « tenns  is 


,  and 


1  -r" 


or 


r  -  1 


1  -  r  "  r-\' 
aeooiding  as  r  is  less  than  or  greater  than  one.  If  r  be  less 
than  one,  the  series  of  terms,  however  fkr  it  may  be  carried, 
never  reaches  a-r(l  —  r),  though  it  may  approach  this 
limit  with  any  des^ree  of  nearness  by  making  the  nnmbtr  of 
tenns  sufficiently  preat. 
Thm  the  JhUonag  eqoatiMia, 

2=  1 +14-1  +  1  +  ^+ 

)  =  i+i  +  ,i  +  rt+A+&c- 

thongn  always  erroneous,  stop  where  we  may,  vet  can  be 
brou'^ht  as  near  to  truth  as  we  pkaaa  by  writing  down  terms 
enough  ou  the  swoud  side.  In  the  Use  of  the  word  Ihfi- 
j«jT«.  as  explained  in  the  article  on  that  subiect,  we  may 
tlien  say  that  the  above  equations  are  obsoluiely  true,  if  the 


aeries  be  carried  ad  in/imlum.  The  gen«(alequatioatl 
absolutely  trne,  after  stopping  at  or*  in  the  seriaei  ie 

^— =s  «  +  or  + , . ,  +  Of*  + 

Other  points  connected  with  tUi  equatieil  will  1 
tieued  in  the  article  Sseibs. 
TbeM  is  no  doubt  that  every  whole  can  be  enhdivided 

into  parts  without  limit,  or,  in  common  langouob  can  bn 
divided  into  nn  infinite  number  of  parts.  An  OM  fkliaey, 
mentioned  in  Motio?(,  receives  its  expUiHi  ii n  from  the 
preceding.  If  we  make  a—l  —  r,  the  equation  cirned  ad 
inftnittan  become* 

J  =r  (1  -  r)  +  (I  -  r)  r  +  (l  -  r)  r*  +,  &c,  ad.  inf. 
By  giving  diflbrent  values  to  r,  we  have  therefore  an  in- 
finite number  cf  wan  of  aubdiriding  unity  into  an  infinite 
number  of  parts,  tt  then  we  take  a  praliwm  In  whMi  na 
antecedent  is  followed  by  a  consequent :  and  if  dividing  the 
antecedent  into  an  infinite  number  of  (  a its,  we  consider 
separalel)  the  parts  of  the  conseijuent  \»hicli  belong  to  lli  j-t 
of  the  antecedent,  we  shall  of  course  div  ide  the  coosequeiu 
into  en  infinite  number  of  parU,  It  would  be  a  gross  fal- 
lecf  to  infbr  that  the  oooMquent  must  be  infinitely  great, 
beeauoe  it  is  prodneed  in  a  nevet-endhig  succession  of 

Sarts.  since  that  never-ending  succession  was  pieduoed  by 
ivtding  the  avowedly  finite  antecedent  into  an  infinite 
luimbev  of  parlH.  No  one  could  fail  lo  detect  t  .i  ■  following : 
*  Let  M  be  divided  mto  an  infinite  numbt  1  j:  [  .rts,  u.  b,  e, 
&e.;  let  each  of  these  parts  be  doubled ;  il>  ii  the  result  is 
made  up  of  2a,  26, 2c.  &c..  ad inftnitum  ;  consequeii t \\  2a  -f 
Sft  +  Sc+.  &c..  bein^  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
qaantiiiss,  is  infinite.'  Neverthelsas  this  ftdlacy  waa  not 
only  pradueed  in  an  ingenious  Ibm,  aa  a  sophism  [MoTtoiil 
but  has  even  reappeared  in  modern  times  as  a  senous  aiStt' 
ment.  The  sophuui  is  known  by  the  name  of  *  Achilles 
and  the  Tortoise.'  The  swiftest  of  men  runs  ;it;rr  the 
slowest  of  beasts,  without  (i^ys  the  sophism)  the  possibility 
of  ever  overtaking  it.  For  if,  when  they  set  out,  Achilles 
be  at  A  and  the  tortoise  at  T,  then  by  tht;  time  Achilles  baa 
nm  over  AT,  how  fast  soever  he  may  run,  the  tortoise  will 
have  gone  over  some  length,  say  TB .  while  the  hero  goes 
over  TB,  his  dinner  (for  dinner  he  may  have  out  of  it.  in 
spile  of  the  sophibin)  over  EC,  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum.  How  then,  asks  the  objector,  is  it  possible  that 


A  T     U    (J  D  "K,    &:c.  a 

Achilles  can  ever  coine  up  with  the  tortoise,  since  it  is 
unquestiunablo  (and  tl-.is  is  jieifeclly  correct),  that  let  him 
go  as  far  as  be  may,  he  must  ulways  came  up  lo  where  the 
tortoise  was  befine  he  can  reach  the  point  at  which  he  is;  so 
that  it  requires  an  ir\/inite  num&ar  qf  sorts  time  (but 
here  the  sophixm  quietly  intradnees  an  w^mU  mu)  to  eateh 
the  tortoise?  The  answer  is,  that  Achilles  will  cuitainly 
overtake  the  tortoise  at  a  finite  distance  from  A,  say  at  a  • 
any  contrivance  wlm  /i  -1  lidividcs  Ati  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  parts,  does  the  same  with  Ihts  tioie  in  which  Achilles 
runs  over  Ao;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  say  that  the 
time  is  tbers&re  infinitely  great,  than  to  say  that  Aa  u 
made  infinitely  great  by  the  subdiriskm.  This  would  be  a 
sufficient  answer,  since  it  would  thro*  upon  the  aophist  the 
otiuii  of  showing  that  the  infinite  numoer  of  psMsof  time 
makes  an  mlimte  time  ;  but  a  mure  complete answet  CMIsiStS 
it!  postiive  proof  thai  it  is  not  so,  as  followii: — 

Let  AT  be  called  a,  and  let  .\chilles  move  m  time*  as 
fast  as  the  tortoise;  then  I  B  is  necessarily  the  mtli  part  of 
AT,  BC  of  TB,  CD  of  BC,  &c.  Hence,  if  /  be  the  time  in 
which  Achilles  moves  ever  AT.  this  time,  added  to  bis 
times  of  going  over  TB.  BQ,  CD,  See,,  or  «,  *  J-w,  f 
&C.,  make  up 

Now  if  m  be  greater  than  I  (for  unless  Aclulles  move  Aster 
than  the  tortoise,  it  ia  admitted  he  can  never  oateh  it),  the 


series 


above  named  is  1  ^  ^1  -  -j^),  so  that  the  who  a 

time  is  tm-r-(m-l).  and  the  whole  length  Aa  is  4im>f- 

(»i  —  1 ),  tlie  same  answer  as  would  be  produced  bv  common 
methods.   The  sophism  divides  this  length  into  the  infinite 


number  of  parte 


a       o       a  - 

—       —3       -3  feO^S 
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i  lakiug  the  liuM  4«e  to  «Mh, 


•)»aiiies  the  sum  of  the  latter  to  be  infioita. 

lathe  work  of  a  celebrated  political  ecoDomUt  there  is  the 
fiiQ9«iiif  argument,  to  show  that  a  tux  on  wages  muist  fall  on 
dtt  labourers;  for  if  it  did  nut  fall,  wasea  would  rise, 
wbWMtlM  prioe  of  goods  would  riae^  whiui  would  antD 
ettnt  a  riM of  vaeet,  and  ddi affain  afiM  in  geodt,  and «o 
on  ad  infinitum,  wliich  is  inferred  to  be  absurd.  This  is  of 
cuurse  (jrecisely  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  case ;  and 
granting  all  the  premises,  the  cotiiilusion  br  no  means 
Mlaws.  For  that  conclusion  in  that  tlio  rise  would  go  on 
witiMHit  limit,  which  need  not  bu  the  case. 

IVDHIBinON.  a  writ  to  prohibit  a  ooart  and  parties 
loaeaM  ibon  depending  befgn  it  fton  futtlMr  procoedine 
IB  ibe  cause.  It  will  be  conveniait  to  dafins,'-*!,  out  or 
what  eouru  it  may  iaaue ;  2,  to  witat  eoQTta  ft  irnv  be  ad- 
-M  il ;  3,  under  what  circiuii-'n-ir-es  it  is  crratUabie :  4.  nt 
whose  instance  it  may  be  obtaine<l ;  3,  at  what  time  U  may 
be  obtained  ;  6,  the  form  and  incidents  of  the  proceedini^. 

1.  A  wnt  of  proliihilion  may  issue  from  any  of  the  turee 
tiipenor  courts  of  aimmon  law  at  Westminster,  and  also 
ftom  aacb  of  the  common-Uw  eouria  ei  Chester  and  Lan- 
culer.  It  is  generally  stated  tbat  a  writ  of  probtbitioit  may 
ktue  from  the  Court  of  Chanoery;  but  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery acts  by  injunction  addressed  only  to  the  parties,  and 
«fe)i'!»  ti  It  iniorftre  with  the  court.  [Injunction.] 

%,  It  may  be  addre^ed  by  any  ot  the  llu  ee  superior  courts 
to  any  other  temporal  court;  such  as  to  the  Admiralty 
CDQitv  to  courta-inartial,  a  court  baron,  any  other  inferior 
eovt  in  a  city  or  borough,  to  the  Cinque- Porta  courts,  the 
daehy  or  county  |MdatiM  «oturta»  tlio  ebaneary  of  Qunttr, 
tlie  Stannary  courts,  tho  Ooort  of  Honow  of  tlM  Earl- 
Jklarshal.  to  the  CominiMianer*  of  Appeals  of  Excise,  to 
snv  court  by  usurpation  without  lawful  authority,  or  to  a 
eaurt  whose  authority  has  expired.  When  any  one  lias  a 
citation  to  a  court  out  of  the  r^lm,  a  prohibition  lieit  to 
prevent  his  answering.  It  seems  also  that  it  might  issue 
to  tba  Court  of  Exchequer  and  to  tltc  Court  of  Cum- 
ana  Pl«aa ;  bat  not  to  the  ODort  of  Chancery,  nor  is  there 
iny  instance  of  a  prohibition  to  the  King's  fimeb.  It  aoay 
be  granted  by  any  of  the  three  superior  oommon-law  ooarts 
1 1  any  spiritual  court,  aud  by  the  common-law  courts  ot 
Cijester  aii<l  Lmcastcr  to  the  spiritual  <  uitrts  within  the 
county  palatine  and  duchy. 

3.  The  writ  u  gran  table  in  all  cases  where  a  court  enter- 
tMwaiBtter  not  within  its  jurisdiction;  or  where,  though 
tba  aatler  ia  within  ita  junidietian,  it  attampla  to  try  bv 
rales  othar  than  tboMiaoogniaodby  tba  law  of  Bogland. 
Matter  may  be  said  to  be  nut  within  the  jurisdicliun  of  a 
court  lu  two  senses :  1,  when  the  subject-matter  entertained 
IS  in  its  nature  not  roi;nizable  by  the  court;  j.  where  the 
subject-matter  is  m  it;i  nature  oogniZHbie  by  the  court,  but 
liia  out  of  the  l()(-:il  distr-.ct  where  oidy  that  court  has 
juriidietMMi ;  or»  in  the  i»ae  of  a  court  whose  jurisdiction  is 
IMMHal,  aten  tha  aubject- matter  lies  in  a  local  district 
•wmpt  ftom  tlw  ganaral  jariadtetion  of  tha  oonrt  or  arhara 
tbesobjeet-mattar  of  tba  causa  retata*  to  panons  orarwhom 

the  i-i)urt  ha-,  no  jiin'sdiction. 

In  order  to  o-sccrlain  those  ca«CH  which  fall  under  the 
first  head,  we  must  consider  the  nature  and  cliarncter 
of  \he  tubject-matterii  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
eourt  extends.  It  is  obvious,  tbat  if  we  have  those  clearly 
Maad,  we  aball  saa  wbathar  tba  aabjaot-matter  in  ques- 
liM  is  «r  ia  not  within  that  joziidieiien.  Tfais  general 
tale  nay  be  uaefal*  baeaoaa  tM  caaes  that  may  occur  in 
which  a  prohibition  will  lie,  aia  andless.  Tlie  examples  of 
<-a^s  which  have  occurred  will  assist  in  the  application  of  it. 
T»  begin  with  llioso  relating  to  temporal  courts.  A  prohi- 
bition will  lie  if  one  sue  ntiollicr  in  a  court-baron,  or  other 
eoart  not  a  oourt  of  record,  for -cbarture  concerning  inherit- 
ance or  freehold ;  or  in  tha  county  court  for  trespass  vi  et 
amisi  or  in  the  eoonty  conila  or  courts  baron  Sat  a  matter 
gf  4tK  or  upwards,'— and  tb*  ptaintilf  cannot  avada  tha 
pTobibition  by  dividing  his  demand  into  smaller  sums ;  to 
the  courts  of  Admirally,  if  they  entertain  questions  of  a 
fontract  made  ot  to  be  executed  within  the  kiiifjdom  ;  to  an 
mCmor  court,  if  an  action  he  brou}jht  in  it  on  a  judj^mont 
in  one  of  the  superior  courts ;  to  the  court  of  honour  (jf  the 
•arl-nMcsbal,  tf  it  holda  pica  of  things  detenninablo  bv  tba 
agmwrn  lav.  To  a  ipbitnal  court  a  pfuhibttioD  will  lie,  if 


H  takes  cogn  izance  of  any  pica  concerning  a  title  to  lands 

or  tenements,  or  an  advowson  of  a  church,  or  an  ofGce,  or 
goods,  money,  or  chattels ;  and  this  applies  even  in  the  case 
of  goods  or  ornaments  u;iven  to  a  church,  or  mat1er^4  o!  a 
criminal  nature  punishable  only  temporally :  in  i^hort,  a-s  it 
has  been  .said,  anything  for  which  a  remedy  exists  nt  commuu 
law.  Yet  it  has  been  neld  that  a  pension  which  commenced 
by  tbagrant  of  tba  patron  or  ordinary  may  bo  sued  for  eithar 
in  tha  temporal  or  spiritual  oourt,  jioid  Coka  howevar  cooa 
ftirther,  and  says  that  prohibition  1i«t  to  a  tpiritual  court  in 
any  ca.-e,  though  of  o  spiritual  nature,  where  a  remedy  is 
given  by  stuiuie  in  a  tenipiHal  cnurt,  unless  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  spiritual  court  is  saved  by  the  same  statute.  Per- 
haps this  assertion  cannot  he  roaiutained  to  the  full  extent. 
In  some  rases  it  has  been  so  held,  as  whore  a  suit  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court  was  instituted  for  preaching  without 
lioance  or  marrying  without  banns»  tJieae  having  been 
created  offences  by  act  of  fmrlUtnent.  Still  a  fironQntMO 
does  not  lie  in  ft  suit  for  small  tithes  or  for  contribution  to 
the  repairs  of  the  church,  though  other  remedies  are  ^Ivcn 
in  thcwe  ruses  by  miuie  (7  and  sWm.  III.,  c.  6,  and  c.  34), 
and  periiaps  in  some  other  co^e^.  In  rases  where  no 
remedy  exists  daewherc.  a  spiritual  court  may  still  be  re* 
strained  from  etttenainii^4|uaatioiisas  tomatlara  net  wiihin 
itsjuriadietion. 

With  regard  bowerer  to  the  spiritual  courts,  various  ex- 
ceptions and  restrictions  mu-t  Bo  u|ipliod  tn  what  has  been 
said.    A  spiritual  court  can  hold  plea  for  goods,  money, 
and  chattels  to  which  a  spiritual  character  attaches ;  as  for 
instance,  litlies,  provided  they  are  under  a  fourth  pari  of 
the  value  of  the  church,  or  oblations,  mortuaries,  &c.,  that 
is,  payments  by  communicants,  or  naymenis  for  marriagest 
cbriBienings.  cburefaingi»  and  boriaiS)  or  pensions ;  or  a  sun 
promised  to  be  givan  aa  amanriagn  portion.  It  can  alan 
hold  plea  for  maitara  testamentary,  such  as  a  le^ey.  even 
of  a  chattel  real.    Though  a  will  disposes  of  lana  as  well  as 
personalty,  the  t;Tanting  of  probate  belongs  to  the  spiritual 
court  :  but  lhi>  <^rant  in  no  way  determines  the  validity  of 
the  will  so  far  as  relates  to  the  iaiid.   A  spiritual  court  has 
also  jurisdiction  as  to  offices  mereljf  apintoal,  but  not  for 
lay  offi«ea»  even  though  they  aie  in  the  spiritual  court. 
It  has  ah*  jutWUsiioQ  over  oBbnees  committed  within  the 
spiritual  court  itself,  as  peijory  or  extortion  in  all  offioaia  of 
tne  oourt,  or  for  brawling  and  committing  a  nui<«nce  within 
a  churchyard,  <ir  for  defamation  where  no  dain.igrs  are  de- 
manded, or  where  u  crime  either  men  1\  or  in  iiart  spiritual 
is  imputed,  or  the  words  spoken  ore  mere  wurds  (d"  pa-ssion. 
Where  violence  hnnbeen  done  to  a  »niritual  person,  ho  may 
maintain  a  suit  in  the  eedMiastical  court,  to  punish  the 
party  by  ecclesiastical  oansuraa.  The  spiritual  court  also 
has  cognizance  of  a  suit  Ibrtnaintaining  a  way  to  thaebureh. 
or  where  tht!  <iucsiion  is  not  of  a  right  of  way  generally, 
but  solely  as  to  the  right  of  way  to  a  rhurcli,  or  a  way  by 
which  a  parson  rarries  off  his  tithe-. 

Prohibition  hti*  equally  both  where  the  matter  of  the  suit 
is  not  cognizable  by  the  court,  tiiul  where,  though  the  sub- 
stance is  cognizable,  matter  arises  duriug  the  progress  of  it, 
and  is  clearly  about  to  be  trierl,  over  which  the  court  has  no 
coguisaaca.  Aa  to  this,  parfaapa  aoma  conJtision  and  con* 
tmdictian  will  be  found  in  the  anthoriliea.  It  has  been  said 
that  where  a  suit  i*  brought  in  the  spiritual  court  for  a 
thing  within  the  cognizance  of  that  court,  and  temporal 
matti-r  Ih^cihiios  incident,  it  shall  be  determined  there,  and 
there  can  be  no  prohibition.  02  Co.,  63.)  Ho\»evcr  this 
must  always  have  been  understood  with  the  condition, 
that  as  to  such  things  the  ecclesiastical  court  was  bound  to 
try  according  to  course  of  eommon  law.  Pieihaps  it  waa 


onlv  applicable  to  caxes where  partiea  neglected  to  apply  for 

prohibition  till  after  sentence,  and  where  no  want  of  juris- 
diftion  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  jtroceedings.  More 
recent  casen  have  dearly  established  that  if  in  a  cau.se  pro- 
perly coj;niziiblc  by  a  spiritual  court  a  ijuest-ioti  arisc-s  and 
IS  necessarily  about  to  be  tric^l  at  to  the  existencu  of  a  cus- 
tom, or  a  prescription,  or  the  limil&  of  a  pturisb,  or  where  in 
a  suit  for  tithes  there  is  plea  of  a  modu%  or  that  the  lands 
are  diaebarged  by  statute,  «ir  tfthes  are  daimed  of  things 
for  which  no  tithes  are  due,  or  rhr  'i^fendant  makes  title 
by  lease,  &c.,  a  prohibition  will  lie  iru:Liediate)y. 

It  has  been  laid  down  broadly  that  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
cannot  try  any  matter  triabte  at  cooiniou  law.  It  is  otliLi  wisu 
however  where  the  construction  of  a  statute  may  r.mie  ui 

auestion :  prohibition  wtU  not  lie  on  the  mere  suggestion 
tat  the  apiritual  court  is  not  oonpatent  to  construe  it. 
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A  prohibitutn  is  in  all  cases  granteU*  where  a  cuwt  tUoirs 
tUigal  or  dmUUnw  Umi  vniimie%  as  where  die  comati*- 
flWD«ri  of  appeBlt  fer  the  excise  determine  by  the  minutes 

of  evidcncL^  lakcn  by  a  justice  "f  Ua-  piaci.'.  i:isie;iJ  uf  ex- 
amining  (he  wiUi«3!ia«!;  viva  vucc,  ur  a  itpinlui^l  court  du- 
allows  jj^oof  of  payment,  &,<■.  because  proof  of  it  is  made 
only  bv  a  single  witnetut,  or  when  it  bw  tnuooDstruud  aa  «b( 
«f  paniameiic*  or  diNlbm  an  avwtd  vh«a  it  k  jpod  Iqr 
hv. 

WIrara  •  sait  w  fer  mttter  within  the  eogniBanee  of  the 

court,  which  is  combineJ  with  thinjj-f  over  wliich  the  court 
has  no  cognizance,  prolubition  w.U  isMie  as  to  thai  over  which 
the  court  bus  no  cognizanc«.>.  liut  in  those  cases  wliere 
both  parties  to  the  tuit  are  spiritual  jwrsons,  m  where  the 
question  is  whether  the  UlbeB  beloOf^  lo  tht  nolor  or  the 
Ticar,  no  prohibition  lies. 

Where  the  matter  is  cogoiaible  hy  the  court,  but  liee  oat 
of  its  local  jurisdiction,  the  queetton  is  merely  one  of 
boundary ;  as  in  cases  where  tn  inferior  court  holds  plea  of 
nintter  uut  of  its  limits,  the  duchy  counts  or  courts  palatine 
of  land  out  of  the  duchy,  &c  This  is  also  the  case  where 
one  ispiritual  court  trespasses  on  the  district  of  another,  iis 
if  a  man  resident  in  one  diocose  or  peculiar  be  cited  to  ap- 
pear in  another ;  in  this  case  it  is  however  to  b«  observed 
that  no  prohibition  will  Lie  if  the  proper  ordinary  refuses  or 
negleetsto  eet  in  the  esse,  or  is  party  to  the  suit,  or,  under 
certain  circumstances  provided  fur  by  the  onnoni^ fsisis  the 
matter  to  his  immediate  superior. 

A  prohibition  will  uNu  lie  where  a  court  attempts  to  ex- 
tend its  jurisdiction  to  parties  over  whom  it  has  none,  us 
where  a  court-martial  inquires  into  the  conduct  of  a  person 
not  a  soldier  or  sailor;  the  Stannary  courts,  where  neither 

Sarties  are  tinners^  nor  the  matter  in  question  respecting 

4.  A  prohibition  may  be  obtained  at  the  instance  of  either 
party  to  an  ecclcsialical  suit.  In  the  cas4>  of  a  suit  for 
tithes  against  a  lessee,  it  maybe  obtained  by  the  reversioner. 
Where  a  court  has  no  juriidiction  over  the  matter  of  the 
suit,  a  prohibition  is  graatable  at  the  request  of  a  mere 
stranger. 

4.  If  a  court  has  no  eogniaanoo  of  the  natlwr  of  a  suit, 
piohibition  will  lie  iuiineffi^ty  after  appearsnce,  and  it 

may  bo  obtained  by  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  ut  any  fu- 
ture time,  even  after  sentence,  ai>peal,  and  utliMnatmii :  or  j 
after  judgment  and  exeiiulioii,  provided  il  appears  by  the 
Ubel,  or  by  the  libel  aud  the  proceedings,  that  the  court  bad 
no  jurisdiction.  Where  the  court  has  cognizanot  of  a  cause, 
prohibition  will  not  lie  until  the  matter  out  of  iu  jurisdic- 
tion has  not  only  arnsn.  but  is  also  olearlv  in  pro|^ress  of 
beinji  tried.  If  that  matter  is  then  admitted  by  the  Utigani 
parties,  the  oourt  is  still  entitled  to  entertain  cognijance  of , 
the  suit.  If  not  adniilied.  and  these  circumstances,  thoui^h 
not  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  piweedings,  are  duly  brought 
forward  before  sentence,  a  prohibition  \v;ll  tti^nlie.  If  how- 
ever a  prohibition  is  not  then  applied  for.  but  the  party  submit 
to  the  trial  in  the  eoturt  where  the  suit  has  been  commenced 
and  aentenee  is  nrMMMmeed,  no  niotUbition  will  lie  unless 
it  appear  on  the  libel,  or  the  libel  and  the  prooeedings,  not 
only  that  matter  out  of  tlic  jurisdiction  of  llie  couit  Ims 
arisen,  but  aUo  lltal  the  matter  liaii  bcyn  wron^jlv  decided. 
«3ould  V.  Capper,  j  East,  54  j ;  Byerly  v.  Wnidus.  J  H.  &  C. 
1.)  If  a  spiritual  court  has  cognixanco  of  part  of  the  charge 
and  not  of  the  rest»  the  court  will  not  grant  a  prohibition 
after  sentenee.  In  eases  where  the  snit  is  determined,  it 
would  appear  that  thma  obeervations  can  at  sll  events  only 
apjtljr  to  permanent  oonrts,  and  where  something  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  In  the  ease  of  an  occasional  court,  as  a 
court-martial,  it  would ho  impoiaiUo  to  cuttf  the  ptineij^ 
inU)  execution. 

G.  A  writ  of  prohibition  is  applied  for  by  motion  in  court, 
which  sets  out  the  proceedings  in  the  suit.  If  the  prooeed- 
ings are  not  sufficient  to  show  the  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
oourt  against  which  prohibition  is  prayed,  snBostiona  nuist 
bo  added,  veriBed  by  affidavit,  dwwing  such  want  of  juris- 
diction. 

If  the  court  grants  a  rule,  tlie  other  party  u  heard  in 
answer.  The  court  may  then  decide,  either  to  refuse  the 
prohibition,  or,  if  they  incline  to  gnmt  it,  direct  the  party 
upplying  to  declare  in  prohibition.  Tiio  mode  of  doing  this 
is  regulated  by  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  21.  The  declaration  must 
MOtain  a  concise  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  conclude  by  praying  that  the  writ  may  issue.  To 
diia  die  other  party  may  demur  on  the  groutMl  that  uu  suffi- 


cient cause  appears  for  a  prohibitutn,  or  ho  may  plead 

such  matters  as  he  UiiDka  fioper  to  show  that  the  writ 
ought  not  to  issue,  and  conclude  by  praying  that  it  may  not 
is-uo.  If  mailers  of  fact  are  put  in  issue,  they  are  tried  by 
a  jury.  Judgment  is^iven  either  on  the  demurrer  or  after 
nonsuit  or  verdict.  The  party  succeeding  is  entitled  to  iliu 
costs  of  these  proceedings,  and,  if  a  triu  takes  pfaice,  the 
jury  may  assess  damages.  If  tbs  court  decide  in  favour  ot 
the  potqr  applying,  the  writ  iMOos  and  forbids  the  oonrtniul 
other  party  from  farther  prooeedmg.  In  sueh  ease,  if  tliA 
^:  I  i  n  I  <  f  1  ]  l  .r  :;ion  was  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction 
ciL  ul;  .11  :>iui,  Uie  writ  of  prohibition  is  ilnal.  But,  if  the 
ground  IS  that  sonieihiiig  had  arisen  not  cogniiablo  by  the 
court,  during  the  progress  uf  a  >«uit.  cottceruing  a  malt«r  pro- 
perly within  its  jurisdiction,  the  prohibition  is  not  final,  in 
auob  ease  the  question  is  cefeoea  to  the  proper  tribunal  fur 
trial,  and  if  found  against  the  applicant,  ttw  suit  may  be 
then  resumed.  In  either  oeae^  wliere  the  oourt  decides  in 
favour  of  the  party  against  whom  prohibition  is  prayed,  or 
the  verdict  has  been  afterwards  in  his  favour,  the  court 
awards  a  c^iusultauon,  as  it  i:i  called,  by  which  the  cause  is 
again  remitted  to  the  oric;inal  court.  If  parties  proceed 
after  a  writ  of  prohibition  has  been  obtained  and  served, 
tbey  are  liable  to  an  attachment  for  contempt.  No  prohl* 
bition  Sat  the  same  matter  lies  aAaraeonsultation  has  haaii 
awarded  upon  the  morits. 

(Comyns's jDi'^m/;  Bacon's ^6n'( /<» m ;  Viner's iifrrtd{f> 
merit ;  tit.  '  IVohibition,'  2  IntL,  i'J'J  ;  3  Bi.  Com.,  c.  7.) 

The  ni;lil  of  the  common-law  couti  ti  i ,  ue  writs  of  pro- 
I  hibitiou.  and  the  mode  in  which  tbey  exercised  that  right, 
have  oAen  been  tlie  subject  uf  great  dispute  between  thn 
comnum-law  judaes  and  the  eoolesiastica.  The  latter  h»,rm 
several  ttmas  ofxiiibiied  many  artidaa  of  grievanoa  bc4btw 
the  parliament  and  pitvy  oouncil  a^nst  the  former.  The 
most  famous  of  these  are  the  '  ^Vrticuli  deri*  exhibited  by 
Archbt»ho]>  Bancroft,  in  the  naroo  of  the  whole  clergy,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  resgii  of  James  I.  They  are  given  at 
length  by  Lord  Coke  (2  Jnst.,  b'j'n,  with  a  full  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  between  the  purlieu  aad  tlw 
unanimous  answers  of  the  judges. 

PROITUSRA.  QiwwffM*,  vol.  xvi,  p.  8M.) 

PROJECnLKS.  THBORY  OP.  This  subjeet  usually 
comprehends  the  investigation  of  the  relations  between  the 
space  descnbed,  the  time  of  motion,  and  the  velocity  acquired 
by  a  body  whn  impeUad  in  any  ditaetioii  Igr  >u>m  aotivw 
force. 

The  circumstanoesof  a  body  descending  frotn  a  high  placa 
towards  the  earth  by  the  action  of  gravity,  and  those  of  a 
body  prujeeted  vertieally  upwards  fiwra  the  earth,  on  the 

suppo<.ition.  in  both  cases,  that  the  body  moves  in  a  non- 
resutin^  mediuni,  have  been  noticed  in  the  article  Fall 
OF  BoniKs  ;  and  the  circumstances  attendini;  the  motion, 
botli  in  a  resisting  and  a  aou-restsiing  medium,  uf  a  body 
impelled  by  fired  gunpowder,  when  the  impulse  is  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  or  oblique  to  the  horison,  have  been  invea^ 
tigated  in  the  article  Gunnbrv.  It  is  intended  therefore 
in  this  place  only  to  conaider  the  laws  of  the  vertical  ascent 
and  descent  of  bodies  in  resisting  media,  the  force  of  gravity, 
or  of  terrestrial  attraction,  being  supposed  to  be  cimstant ; 
and  in  non-resistiii^'  media,  under  the  condition  that  the 
forc  e  of  gravity  is  variable. 

Lei  a  spherical  body  descend  vertically  from  a  state  of 
rest  in  a  resisting  medium  (air,  water,  &c.)  supposed  to  be 
of  uniform  demdly  i  and  kt  it  be  admitted,  agresisbiy  to  the 
Newtonian  hypotlieiis(lViiwq»..  Ub.  ii.,  see.  f;  SaAolL).  that 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  (be  velocity,  r,  acquired  at  any  moment  in  the  descent; 
then,  if  we  suppose  U  to  be  the  velocity  which  a  bcxly  falling 
towards  tlie  earth  in  the  resisting  raeflium  would  acquire 
when  that  resistance  becomes  equal  to  the  accekrativo  rorc« 
of  gravity,  the  latter  being,  as  usual,  represented  by  g 

(=32*2  feet ),  we  shall  have  V*  :  g  : :     :        ;  and  the  hist 

term  repreiieiU:^  the  reaiatance  of  the  medium  at  tlic  instant 
wlv  the  velocity  is  r;  hence  the  accelerative  force  by 
whicii  the  fallint:  body  is  urged  at  such  moment  is  cx- 

presoed  by  ^ — 

Now  «  being  the  space  descended  by  the  body  m  the  tima 
/,  and  «  being  the  velodty  as  heSm,  a&  aemaonliva  tsaem 

is  rapnaanted  by  ^  and  by      ([Forcs.]  Thaiaforo  ^  =» 
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uid  intagratins  tliis 


«quttwn,  observing  that  r  =  0  when  i  =  0,  we  have  /  = 

li  let  U+r 

^|^kg.^,ar^»hyp.  log.         or  agwn.  pw- 


loiittiDban,^^s«  ^  («  bwog  toe 


bBMnftlw  liTpariioliB  kgMitliim);  vliaBee  pssV- 


U 


1+c 

•ad  tliiii  taetnA  nMmlMr  b«ing  aewlopad,  gives  •ssgt-' 

|g-j+&c    Sultttituliiig,  io  this  e<iuation.  -j^  for  v,  and 

1  e*t* 
•giin  hitagnittnft  we  have  *— Y'^"  i5ui+ 

These  equations  for  *  iim!  r  [five  the  space  diX  L-mlLsland 
iha  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  /  from 
the  moment  when  the  motion  commenced.  For  tablub  of 
thataliiMof  U  (the  termiasl  velocities^  Sat  iron  balli,  nee 
Dr.  Rtttton^  •Tracts,'  tract  37. 

Nuxt,  let  a  body  be  pi  (iji  cte  1  verlitally  upwards  in  a  uni- 
formly re>ii»ting  im  diLiiu  with  an  luiluil  velocity  =V  ;  and 
II;  S  ("iy  bu  o\'  u  rtfal  form  so  that  U  may  be  the 
tame  as  before  -  then,  the  fores  of  gravity  and  the  resistance 
of  Uw  nNdium  Miipg  in  a  diraetion  oppotitA  to  tkit  of  Ae 
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the  relation  between  the  space  descended  nod  the  thne  ol 

descent  may      thus  investigated. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  let  the  force  of 
gravity  ;it  ilio  ^url'.u-L'  bo  ie;irf5fiite(1  by  ^  ;  tbun  x  being 
any  di'>lai>;'e  fi-om  the  cciUii-',  the  allractinj;  force  aclint;  ou 

gx 

thobu  lyiii  that  distance  will  be         Therefore  since  the 

distance  of  the  body  from  the  e«ntn»  dtminisbesii  while  the 
time  leekonod  Dnm  the  auMMntof  deyartiiM  iacmeaa^  we 

dkill  Yum  ^niii  equBtkai  willbe  feand  to  he 

verified  hy  eMtmiing  ^ao  oos.  t  •in.  <      ;  which 

1 .  iag  difierentialed  once,  gives  ^ss--«V^sin.<V^  + 

6VfcM.fVf>  Now, in Om equntioa Ibr uaUng «zs 
(any  given  dSitanee  ftom  the  centre)  when.  <=:0,  we  have 

dx  ttt 

a^t*i  and  in  the  equation  for  ,  making  ^  (the  velocity) 
=0  when  /=0,  we  have  6=0.  Consequently  xsr' cos.  t  ij 
^ ;  whence  x  is  (bund  when  t  is  given :  but  when  drsQ,  we 

havu  ^t^/'—f  (whtfe  w  repiesenU  the  halT  draiOH 
fefenee  of  a  cirele  whose  ndiua  is  eqod  to  mnify)  whatever 


projectile  fiut**,  we  have  now 


"fjU^Ti — ^.  This  equation,  being  tntegiatad,  gives 

"gt  —  Xt  ixt.  tau.=-^H-am«^;  and  considering  thatvs 

y  when  1=0.  the  constant  is  equal  to  -^17  ate  1ao.s 

V  0-*< 

jj:  putting  — C  to  represent  this  term,  we  have    ^  = 

US  tan.     ;  and  pessing  from  ares  to  tangents,  we  have 

•J-alan.^^', orvsU  tan.^^'.  Hulliplringhoth »«»- 
bsiB  af  tbn  last  equation  by  4t^  and  putting  dbo  ibr  its  equal 
fliir.thiicquation  becomes  dvsU  tan.  -jf-dtt  whieh  in- 
ns C—gt 
legated  gives  tfsy  fajp.log.  eoa.         4>  Th» 

suilaot  is  deleminad  hv  considering  tliat  s=0  when 
<s(| ;  wbeooe  contt,  =:  -  —  by  p.  log.  ooi.-^ :  then&rear« 


be  the  value  of  r*.  Thenrfbrs  t 


wfll 


the 


time  of  full  in  q  from  the  snrftoe  to  the  centre  of  the 

earth. 

Let  it  now  be  icquind  to  investigate  the  relations  I'e- 
tween  the  times,  the  sjuice-'  ileicril>e<l,  ainl  tiie  uajuired 
velocities  wheo  a  body  falls  in  vacuo  from  a  point  at  such  a 
distance  finm  the  earth  that  the  attraction  of  gravity  upon 


it  may  he  considered  as  variable;  and  when,  agreeably  to 
the  law  of  nature,  ito  intensity  is  inversely  proiportional  f 

the  square  of  the  distance.    {Princip.^  lib.  i.,  prop.  74.) 


of 


J  >HP-  log- 


Making  t>  =0  in  the  above  equation  for  v,  we  get  the 
value  of  t  when  the  body  has  attained  iu  greatest  height; 
and  substituting  the  value  of  f  so  found  in  we  last  equation 

f X.  we  have  that  t;ri  ute>t  height. 

Wlteu  arrived  at  the  gieuie^i  beiKht,  the  body  woul<l  begin 
to  return  towards  ihe  earth;  ami  a  may  he  shuwn  thai  the 
T«k>city  acquired  by  the  body  on  arriving  at  the  place  froui 
whence  it  was  projected  would  be  less  than  the  initial  velo- 
city} also  that  the  time  of  the  desoent  would  differ  from 
tbt  lime  of  assent 

Ifwe  iiiiHkjine  the  earth  to  be  perforated  m  the  diraetion 
at  a  dtatneier;  and  if  a  body  be  allowed  to  descend  towards 
the  centre  m  a  non  re^i^iinj;  medium  from  uiiy  point  in  the 
line  of  pertomtiun:  the  law  ot  atuacUini  being  m  sunh  a 
fasedirccily  proportional  to  the  <lisi;ini  e  of  the  tnKly  at  .my 
une  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  (Newton,  lib.  i .  prop.  73). 


Then, 'if  r  he  the  radiu-,  of  the  earth,  p  the  distance  fiwn 
the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  ]H>\nt  above  the  latter  from 
whuuce  the  body  is  let  fall ;  and  if  x  be  the  space  descended 
in  any  time  f :  also  if  be  the  foroe  of  gravity  at  the  earth's 

•urflkce,  we  shall  have -pr  i  g  -     j^.^,.  -  (^_:^)f;»'« 

the  last  term  expresses  the  force  of  uravjiy  at  the  place  of 
tlM  body  when  the  space  descended  is  X  and  the  time  of 
(fx  gi* 

descent  is/:  therefore       ~  (;)  -  rf 

In  order  to  integrate  this  eiiuation,  iiiulii|ilv  both  aides  of 

<£r» 

it  by  "idxi  and  then  the  first  integral  will  be  = 
+  conat.    Hm  cooitant  nay  he  bund  on  con- 


dx 


aidenng  that  ^  (the  vnloeity)  s  0  when  I  a  0,  when  also 


X  ■=  »i;  .  thficfore  const.  —  — 


.  and  ^  =  2gr* 


(p—x)  dx  2gt* 

vnualion  may  be  put  in  the  form   ,        t  =  •— -  *// ;  and 

\xf  thenlea  of  intogmtion  we  have  i  yj iJ^^^ 

+    V  arc  eoa.   :  there  is  no  eonsUntto  be  added, 

bLcau-e  .r=0  when  ksO.  Prom  this  equation  /  may  easily 
be  fouod  when  x  is  given :  likewise  from  the  equation  for 

—  we  have  the  velocity  when  t  it  given.  Kwl  if  r  be  nmdo 

dl 

«quaL  to  p— r»  the  whole  distance  of  the  body  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  wa  shall  obtain  the  whole  time  of  thii 
(1.  I    it  rinil  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  end  of  that  tim^ 

.\gain  .  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  body  may  be  projeeteri 
verlicallv  miwnids  in  vaeiio  fioin  liie  suiiaee  ol  the  eiirlli. 
aud  be  subject  to  a  variably  acceieralive  fon  e  of  aUraeiiou 
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downwaId^.  L>  t  r  Iju  ilic  .sotiiidinmi'tcr  of  the  cariU  as  be- 
for«:  and  now  lei  x  be  the  height  ascended  from  siir- 
!  1.  c  a  tiiu  end  of  the  limo  / :  also  let  Abe  the  height  due  lo 
ttio  itiitittl  velocity,  huppuiing  the  lattar  to  have  been  ac- 
iiuired  by  a  body  falling  in  vmqo  With  a  uniformly  aeoelc- 
rative  force ;  then  igh  will  express  the  square  of  tiiat  vclo- 

rity.  By  the  lavofattnetioii  we  have      i  g  '    — : 

fr^xf  >  t«n  «pwiiMi  the  iaianiity  of  the 

attnetive  ftiee  at  the  enll  of  the  tinie  /  froA  the 


niencement  of  the 


Hwwe-^! 


In  order  to  integiate  Ibis  equation,  nultipljbotb 


idx't  then 


As*  2*r» 


by 


'  eomf.;  and  to  And  the 


eonatuit,  it  nust  be  ebearndtbatsssO  when  ^  =  2gh  ; 


tlierelbre  amtl.  »r  «f  (A+r)  and  ^  =  'ig(h+n  - 
w  =  — ' — j;;^;^  Takinn  the  aquan  roote  and  tnns- 

peeing,  we  hate  ^  .  /Z+^a^,;^!  Ibi. 
equtioD  may  be  put  in  tiM  Ibnn 


.  —  .  =i/2g.(lti 

or  (A  being  small  compared  with  r)  r^eeting  A  when  added 
to  r,  tho'eqnatioB  beeomee 

Now,  muUiplvinfi;  the  numerator  and  donommator  of  the 
lint  member  by  2r.  and  putting  tlw  wliole  in  the  ftvn 

r  dx 


the  roles  of  iat^gratMn  give 

i  V{  Ar-+»*c+r*«  }  +  ^  hj-p.  log.       +  *  e/T+ 

comt.  = 


The  ronstaiit  may  be  determined  by  oomiideriRg  that  t  =  0 
when  /  =  0 ;  and  thus  /  may  be  found  whei)  .r  is  given. 

What  has  been  stated  respecting  the  vertical  dt^cent  and 
lucent  of  bodies  may  be  understood  to  apply  also  to  bodiet 
descending  and  ascending  on  inclined  pUnea;  the  Ateo  of 
gravity  on  the  plane  beins  represented  by  g  sin.  a,  wfaeie  a 
i»  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon. 

In  Dr.  Hutton's Tracts  there  is  eiven  a  problem  for  du- 
terminini;  the  height  ascended  by  a  ball  when  projected 
vertically  upwards  with  a  velocity,  and  resisted  by  the 

thf  air;  tlio  foico  of  gravity  being  supposed  to  be  coDSlant, 
and  allowance  being  made  for  the  decrea^  in  the  density  of 
tbo  air  as  the  ball  ascends.  {Tract Z7,  prob.  v.)  In  the 
lanio  traet  there  i«  abo  given  (nrob. ».)  an  inveatigatioii  of 
the  dieunntancee  attending  tne  motion  of  a  body  in  air 
when  prnjeeled  horizontally  on  a  smooth  surface  so  that 
the  aclioii  of  ifravity  may  jiioduce  no  effect  on  the  motion 
of  the  body,  the  resistance  varying  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  Also  in  Poisson's  'Traile  de  M^'canique,'  the 
following  remarkable  circumstance  is  demonstrated: — If  a 
body  be  projected,  as  in  the  last  case,  and  if  the  resistance 
of  too  Oir  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  velocity ;  the 
motion  of  the  body  «iU  aft  ftni  diminish  gradually  till  it 
boeomes  eonal  to  tore;  and  afterwards  it  will  go  on  in- 
creasing indefinitely.  (Tom.  i.,  no.  136,  ed.  1833.)  But  for 
the  demonstrations  of  these  problems  our  limits  oblige  us 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  just  mentioned. 
PliOJECnON.  The  practical  parts  of  this  most  im- 

Crtant  application  of  geometry  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
AP,  PxBaPBCTivx.  Gnouomic,  Globolas,  Orhooba- 
mic*  Stsuooraphic.  MsncATon,  &e.  The  present 
ertielo  is  merely  intended  to  point  out  the  general  principle 
of  an  projeetionai  and  also  to  note  the  theoretical  import- 
am  e  of  the  subject. 

Imagine  a  surface  of  any  kind,  through  every  point  of 
wiiieb  panes  n  curve  the  eharadar  of  vhich  ^  -* — - 


ihti  pomt,  insomuch  that,  given  a  point  of  thesorlhee,  tbo 
curve  Whi^  pnesM  through  that  point  is  given.  If  arjy 
second  enrfaco  be  taken,  which  is  cut  by  all  thecur\r<! 
emanating  from  the  points  of  the  f.rst,  every  pomt  i  I  t:  . 
first  surface  has  a  point  corresponding  to  it  on  the  second. 
Thus  if  the  curve  pa.ssing  throu^ih  A  on  the  first  surface  cut 
the  second  surface  in  a,  the  point  A  is  said  to  be  piojeclod 
on  the  set  Olid  surlace  at  a  by  means  of  the  projecting  curve 
Aa.  Similarly  any  line  on  tlM  diet siulhoe  is  projected  into 
a  hne  on  the  second,  whieh  las|  contains  the  projections  of 
all  the  poinu  on  the  first ;  and  the  projections  of  the  sevo" 
ral  boundaries  of  a  figure  on  the  first  surface  are  boundaries 
of  a  n^'ure  on  tbo  soeood,  wbieb  is  Iho  pngaetioD* of  the 
first  ligure. 

It  is  not  pcrhap.4  usual  to  make  so  wide  ndoflnitaon  of 

projection  jn  general,  »inco  the  only  cases  which  aw  oom- 
monlyoonsidered  aro  those  in  which  the  projecting  lines  an 
ail  stmight,  and  either  parallel  to  one  another,  as  in  the 
ortlMgtofihjc  projection,  or  all  passing  throbgb  the  bame 
poHit,  as  in  wnimon  perspective.  But  such  a  conception  of 
projection  is  necessary:  in  Mercatur's  projection,  for  ex- 
ample, the  points  of  a  sphere  are  projected  on  a  circum- 
scribing cylinder,  not  b^  straight  lines  passing  through  a 
point,  but  either  by  straight  lioe^  disposed  according  to  a 
complicated  law.  or  by  curves.  If  a  relation  belvoea  any 
pomt  and  its  projection  be  given,  so  that  either  can  be  found 
from  the  Otbor»  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  may  be 
made  ^ber  on  a  straight  line  or  o»  an  infinite  variety  of 
cnrves:  but  it  may  happen  that  the  law  which  the  dihpusi- 
tion  of  the  prujectmg  straight  lines  follows  may  be  of  a  more 
ditiu  uh  character  ihun  that  which  would  be  required  if  a 
curve,  not  m  it.self  so  simple  as  a  straight  lino*  ^VCV  sub- 
stituted. 

When  the  foundations  of  plane  geometry  were  fixed,  and 
the  first  principles  of  solid  geometry  were  supeiiidded,  it  was 
natural  that  the  very  simple  idea  of  the  perspective  projec- 
tion should  excite  attention.  In  a  country  in  which  the 
first  principles  at  least  of  drawing  were  practically  known, 
the  following  problem  must  have  KUggested  itself  to  tbo 
peoniuters  :  If  through  a  gtvcn  point  lines  lie  drawn  through 
all  the  points  of  the  boundary  of  a  plane  figtire.  until  thoy 
are  stopped  by  another  plane,  required  the  figure  traced  out 
upon  the  eeoond  plane.  A  straight  line  was  known  thus  to 
give  a  sUnightUne:  a  moment's  consideratioii  of  the  circle, 
the  only  other  line  then  considered,  would  show  that  a  pro- 
jection of  a  circle  and  a  piano  section  of  a  cone  ate  the  same 
things.  Hence  probably  the  first  idea  of  a  conic  section ;  and 
thus,  if  the  conjecture  be  correct,  the  aUention  was  turned 
from  that  point,  which  would,  if  properly  kept  in  view,  hten 
led  to  the  theory  of  prqjeetions  in  plaooof  one  isobtted  branch 
of  It.  The  ptopertiss  of  tba  eon  to  seetions,  as  deduced  in 
iheantient  manner  from  the  cone,  arc  neither  so  geneia. 
nor  so  easy  as  they  might  be  n.ade;  and  it  mav  be  coiili- 
dently  expected,  considering  the  proi^ress  which  the  doc- 
trine of  projections  ha.s  made  of  iale  yem-s,  that  the  method 
of  considering  the  ellipse,  hyperbohi,and  parabola  as  projce- 
tious  of  the  cirrie,  will  become  esublished  in  elemontuv 
teaching,  in  preference  to  tbo  detached  goomecrieal  and 
algehraical  methods  now  in  use. 

_>Ve  have  abeady  spoken  of  llie  geometry  of  project  ion, 
[GSOMBTRY,  p.  J  36]:  imrortunatcly  there  is  no  olementarv 
work  which  gives  a  general  view  of  its  first  principles;  and 
until  such  a  work  shall  appear,  the  student  must  search  for 
himself  the  writings  of  Monpc,  CnrnOl,  Cbasles,  Ponoelet, 
&c.  The  *  History  of  Geometry,'  by  M.duisl 
10  in  ihe  article  cited,  will  furnish  many  more 
anil  the  '  l'i-opriel6s  Projectives  des  Figures,'  byM. 
is  perhaps  the  work  in  which  the  student  may  moat  OMily 
make  an  advantagcoos  beginning  of  the  subject. 

The  basis  of  the  theory  of  projections  must  be  the  inves- 
tigation of  properties  which,  being  true  of  a  figure,  are 
therefore  trueof  its  projections.  Some  of  these  are  evident 
enough :  thus  the  projection  of  an  intersection  of  two  lines 
is  the  intersection  of  its  projections ;  if  two  curves  toneh 
one  another,  their  projections  tonoh  at  a  point  which  is  the 
projection  of  the  point  of  oontaet  But  the  following  pro- 
perty, wbiob  is  prtgective,  that  is  tnif  of  the  projections  of 
every  figure  of  which  it  is  true  in  tlie  first  instance,  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  facility  w  ith  which  certain  properties  of 
the  conic  sections  may  be  deduced  from  iho  circle. 


*  Tba  pniii««]ioa  of  a  \ioie  or  tienn  hu  MUiua  uy  ntbar  ammmi  in  mmr 
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IM  Uiere  ba  lay  SgofB.  in  wbieh  tbe  product  of  certain 
MJi^t  limt  is  M|iial  t«»  or  in  mf  •owluiely  gi? en  ratio  to, 
the  iRoilaet  of  eortain  otbeii,  wai  lino  \mog  denoted  by 
initial  and  terminal  letter  in  tbe  usual  way.  We  mlriit 
Ky,  111  more  $;eonietnoa1  language,  let  there  be  any  number 
of  ratios  which,  euinpou.i  !>■  1  :  gather,  give  either  a  ratio  of 
Muahty  or  a  given  ratio.  Two  simple  conditiont  being  ful- 
filled, this  property  will  be  as  true  of  tbe  projection^)  as  it 
if  of  (be  nguie  itself.  Thoae  conditions  are,  first,  that 
cwnriaitial  and  terminal  letter  shall  occur  the  same  number 
of  WM*  on  both  aidos  of  tho  eqiution ;  oeoondly,  tbat  for 
ffTcty  line  on  tbo  lint  sido,  th«ra  aball  bo  a  distinct  lin«  on 
'-he  other  siile,  which  is  iti  the  same  straight  line.  For  ex- 
ample (the  rcailcr  may  draw  the  dmt^ram  for  himself  ),  lut 
eacii  itfthe  sidesoflhe  (nanglcABC  cut  one  circlo.  namely, 
AU  IB  P  and  Q.  BC  m  R  and  S.  CA  m  T  and  V ;  the  order 
of  the  points  being  APQBRSCTVA.  Then  by  the  pro- 
perties of  the  circle,  it  is  easily  seen  thm 

XV.  AT.  C8.  CR.  BQ.  BP  =  Al*.  At^.  BiL  BS  CT.  CV. 

In  this  equation.  A.  B,  Mid  C  occur  twice  on  each  Mde,  and 
atcb  of  P.  Q,  R.  S,  T.  once.  Meroover,  ont  of  AB  tbere 
lie  two  aegmentf.  AP  and  AQ«  on  tbe  flrct  aide,  and  as 

miny,  BQ  and  BP,  on  the  second;  and  tlie  same  of  RC  and 
CA.  He  then  who  is  actiuainted  wtlh  the  theoiy  of 
j«<-tion4,  imme'liaiely  knows  that  this  property  is  true  of  any 
pr  Jecti  ni  uf  a  circk*,  or  of  any  conic  section:  but  he  would 
be  aa  energetic  algebraist  who  should  attempt  10  fVOfe  this 
(Of  stilt  mora  tbe  equally  dotooattreble  umibr  jxaomitf  in 
tht  eaae  of  «  polygon  of  n  tidea)  by  the  eoramon  olgobtnie 
nethods. 

Tbe  proof  of  the  preceding  general  projective  property  is 
not  difficult.  Take  a  pumt  O  outside  the  nlane  for  the 
centre  of  prujertion,  and  let  OA  =  a,  OB  =  o,  &ic. ;  more- 
over  let  the  angle  made  hy  u  and  b  be  called  (uf>).  Let  A', 
B'.  &c.  be  the  projections  of  A,  B,  &c,  let  OA'=a', 
OB'  =  Sec,  end  let  (a'b'i  be  the  angle  of  of  and  if.  which 
it  a  {obi,  MoMMtrer  let  £AB]  nunn  the  aocpendieidor  lot 
Ml  upon  AB  firon  O.  Ste.  It  &  then  enmy  proved  that 

(2  c.  sin  iar)  a s>n  (n/) 

A\  =  ^xvr~'    "  ^Tj-' 

Substitute  these  values  in  tbe  cqualjon,  and  it  will  be 
r  m  LIv  seen  that  the  exiitence  of  the  two  conditions  above 
Darned  amounta  to  ail  tbe  qututtitiea  except  tbe  sines  of  the 
aagUv  being  dininablo  by  divlakML  lliere  (ontaioo  then 

im  (at  ),  sin  (at).  &.e.    =    sin  fop).  s<n  {aq).  Stc. 
or  tin  (a'v').  sui  (u'/').  SiC.  =    sin  iJp').  mi  (a'q').  &ic. 
In  this  write  a',  I/,  [A'V],  &c.  where  there  were  previously 
a.  b,  [AV].  &c.,  which  will  amount  (by  the  oonaitiona)  to 
mulnptying  both  sides  by  the  same  quantities:  Ibow  Ortll 
tbeaienain  an  equation  which  is  obviously 

A'V.  AT.  fcc.  =  A'P'.  A'Q'.  &c., 
mJ  in  the  sanae  wav  anv       r  t      may  be  proved, 

FROJSCTION  OF  MATU£MAT1CAL  mAGAAMS. 
Tba  diagrams  by  which  matiiematieat  stadents  (and  oven 
writers)  represent  their  solid  flinrcs  nrc  pun  ;  lly  so  im- 
perfect, that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  e.vpiam  how,  m  all 
cs>ea  of  sutRcient  importance,  a  good  drawmgniay  bo  made 
with  very  little  trouble.  The  demonstration  may  be  found 
in  tbe  'Cambridge  Mathematical  Journal,*  Nik  8»  p.  92. 
The  pnieetion  is  supposed  to  be  the  OMBiigin*ratc.  in 
•hicb  the  era  io  at  an  infinite  diOltMo^  and  all  panUola 
kie  pnijooM  tniB  panlloK  <ta. 


Let  0X,OY,  OZ,  bo  the  intended  prqjeotMNl  of  the 
thtve  axes  of  co  ordinates,  the  dark  lioea  being  supposed  to 

Mloiig  to  that  quarter  of  space  in  which  lies  a  tine  drawn 

to  the  eye  fr  un  the  origin  O.  E  .rl,  f  the  angles  YOZ. 
ZOX,  XOY,  IS  then  greater  tnan  a  rijj;ht  an^le.  Tho 
fj, lowing  table  contain.s  numbers  sufficiently  near  for  the 
inirposc,  pruportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  sines  of 
the  angles  written  in 
P.C,  No.  1172, 


90-  lao  000 


9i-i;9 


105-165 


93-177 


96-174 


97-173 


98*172 


99-171 


100-170 


loi-ir.g 


193-167 


1U4-166 


I3( 
187 

1299 

264 
if)  5 
323 
349 
373 
396 
417 
437 
456 
474 
492 
509 
525 
541 
966 
971 
85 
599 
612 
625 
638 
660 
66t 
r;74 

6S5 
696 


106^  164 


107-163 


707 
718 
718 
738 

748 

 -57 

108-162  767 
776 
785 
793 
809 
811 


109-161 


ltO-160 


111-  159818 
 [826 

112-  158  834 
 841 


113-157 


114-156 


848 
859 
86S 
869 

875 

8«2 
116—  I  j-4  sS-> 
  S'i4 


116-155 


117-153 


118-163 


119-151 


90U 
906 
911 
916 
921 
926 


130- 

160 

131- 

149 

122- 

I4s 

123- 

147 

134- 

146 

195- 

146 

126- 

144 

127- 

143 

126- 

142 

189- 

141 

130- 

140^ 

1 

131- 

139 

133- 

136 

133- 

137 

1.34- 

136 

135- 

135 

931 
936 
946 

944 
948 
952 
95C 
969 
963 
966 
969 
972 
li75 
978 
980 
IKH3 
985 
967 
989 
991 
992 
•*94 
995 
!)96 
997 
998 
999 
999 
lOUO 
lliOO 
1000 


The  tinea  betwaon  tne  degrees  are  to  be  understood  tt» 

representing  lialf  degrees:  thus  opposite  to  991  should 
come  1 294*  —  1 4P}'.  Tiie  use  of  this  table  is  as  follows :— 
suppose  the  auK'  -  V  O  Z,  ZOX,  XOY*  to  bo  ietwraliy 
123%  104^",  and  132Jk  :  thus:— 

YOZ  -  133*    996  X 

ZOX  =  104^'  696  y 
XOY=  132*"'    998  « 

Opposite  to  tbe  angles  put  down  tho  numbers  belonging 
to  them  in  the  tabl^  and  opposite  to  eB«h  namba  the  eo< 
ordinate  whose  capital  letter  aoes  not  appear  in  the  angle. 

Then  opposite  to  t.ij.  and  r,  we  have  956,  e?^,  and  'j'.tt.. 
Tho>c  numbers  show  tho  proportions  which  the  prujcri  ions 
of  efjual  lines  bear  to  one  another  on  the  three  axes.  Tlius 
a  foot  parallel  to  X  is  to  a  foot  parallel  to  y,  us  Uju  to  (I'jft 
in  the  projection.  If  then  a  card  be  taken,  and  the  an[.:!e 
ZOX  be  cutout;  and  if  a  sUt  bemtde  in  the  direction  uf 
OY,  just  Wido  enough  to  permit  a  pen  il  tu  travel,  scales  of 

equal  parti  may  bo  Mid  down  on  O  X,  O  Y,  and  O  Z.  which 
shall  represent  the  pnijeetiona  of  equal  lines  (n  the  thmi 

directions  ;  and  this  may  be  done  om  e  for  all.  It  wuuld  be 
easy  enough  to  make  a  general  scale  by  whirh  the  eqnal 
parts  proper  for  any  angle  should  be  taken  out  at  one-. 

The  isometrical  perspective  of  Profe^or  Fari»ii  [Pea- 
sPECTtVB.  P.  492]  is  theoimplot  case  of  this,  namely,  that 
in  which  the  anglaa  are  eaeh  120*.  Tlia  only  difference 
between  this  partieular  case  and  any  other  is,  that  the  fbmer 
requires  only  one  scale  of  equal  paru,  whereas  the  Utter 
requires  either  two  or  three.  In  other  respects  this  method 
of  usinir  them  is  precisely  the  same. 

PROJECTION  OF  THE  SPHERE,  SHADOWS, 

PR&OPHlKv',^  IVAN  PROKOPHIEVITCH.  an 
eminent  Russian  artist,  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg.  Janusty 
26^  1758.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  he^  to  study  sculnture 
under  Gilet,  one  of  the  profcsaors  at  the  Academy  of  Fino 

Arts,  and  during  the  eigiit  fullowing  years  obtuini  d  nu-d  I's 
and  prucs  for  varidus  bas  relief^i,  to  whicli  branch  of  tin  ■  .i:  t 
he  afterwanls  more  especially  applied  himself.  Ilaviiij; 
gone  through  tbe  cour»e  of  studies  at  the  academy,  was 
sent,  at  its  exjiense,  in  September.  1779,  to  perfect  himist'If 
under  Julien,  at  Paris,  where,  in  the  followin;;:  year,  ba  ex 
eculcd  a  bait  in  marble  of  Prince  Gagarin,  and  a  relief  in 
terra-cotta  representing  Moses,  which  last,  and  a  similar 
one  of  Morpheus,  are  m  the  Academy  at  St.  Petersbnrt^. 
Having  passed  a  few  months  at  Bvrtui  and  Stettin,  on  h:< 
way  hurac,  he  returned  to  Peter^buij,'  in  the  summer  of 
1784  ;  and  from  that  time  Id!  \Mtliin  a  f<-w  yeais  prcccling 
bisdeatb,  be  continued  tu practise  bis  art  most  industriously 
Hm  prodnetiono  am  OO  numonWS  tliat  even  a  mere  liat  ilf 
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Ibem  would  extend  to  a  considerable  length ;  but  the  majo- 
ri^of  th«mwMe  onrtainly  not  of  the  kind  to  excite  much 

Sumie  attMtraa*  as  fbaj  «oiiii«ted  chiefly  of  bas^reliers.  me- 
■niom,  «nd  worln  of  that  eliaa,  on  a  comparatively  small 

scale,  anil  oxcciiteJ  for  private  individualft.  Many  of  lb«m 
besides  weru  only  in  terra-cotla.  Taken  p;enerally  however 
they  are  allowed  to  display  considerable  powers  of  invention 
and  ability  in  compoaition.  In  llic  Imperial  Library  at 
Petenburg  there  are  sixteen  small  caryatides  and  iwetity- 
•ight  baa-reliefi  by  bim.  His  last  work  was  a  bust  of  the 
PoUdi  poet  Trembadli;  lOon  after  the  completion  of  it 
h»  VM  attaickad  by  a  «oniptMiiA  that  dajwivM  bim  of  the 
QM  of  his  right  hand,  at  Mast  midttml  him  ineapable  of 
employing  it  cither  in  modelling  or  dcit^ning.  He  died  at 
St.  Petersburt;.  February  10.  1828,  in  his  71st  year. 

The  earlier  productions  of  this  artist  ii  ivr  v.  'nh  much 
beauty,  somt-wbat  aUo  of  the  Fretich  mannerism  of  that 
day  in  sculpture,  rau^ht,  no  doubt,  from  his  instructor  Ju- 
lien ;  but  he  aftom-ards  oompletdyoonocted  that  fiuilt,  and 
his  later  works  display  a  move  iwblo  and  dasaieal  atylBw 

PROLOCUTOR.  [Convocation.] 

PROLOGUE  (irp6Xoyo(,  from  irpA.  be/ore,  and  X^yoc, 
tpeech)  is  usually  applied  in  English  to  the  short  poem  or 
versMss  which  are  soTn^times  prefixed  to  new  plays  to  recom- 
mend them  10  the  favour  of  ihe  reader  or  spectators.  In  tlie 
eomedicH  of  I'lautus  and  Terence  we  find  prologues  of  this 
kind.  Aristotle  {De  P»etic.,  c.  12»  gives  the  name  of  pro- 
kgM  to  that  part  of  tba  Greek  tragedy  which  piecedet  tbo 
Fuodoa.  or  lint  speech  of  the  ehorat. 

PROMERO'PID^B.  PROTHEROPS.  [Ufupid*.] 

PROME'TUEUS  (UpoymQtl^).  Tlie  slory  of  Prome- 
theus lakes  different  forms  in  the  G.'cek  legends,  hut  tiiey 
agree  ijeiieraily  in  representing  the  close  connectinii  between 
bllD  and  the  human  race.  Ho  is  represcnied  by  iEschylus 
as  ono  of  the  Titans,  who  incu mil  the  resentment  of  Zeus 
fiir  taking  the  part  of  mortals  when  Zeus  inlunded  to  crush 
them  and  to  sood  tbem  to  the  abode  of  Hades»  and  also  for 
giving  t  hem  fire  and  teaching  them  all  Hm  arts.  As  a  punisb- 
mcni,  Zeus  binrl-i  him  lo  u  rock  in  Scythia.  and  appoints 
a  vulluru  to  prey  on  his  liver.  This  is  the  subject  of  the 
'Promethetti  I)iMiiotes»*  or  *  Plonathaiii  Boood,'  of  J&*- 
chylus. 

Another  old  form  of  the  legend,  which  closely  resembles 
that  whkb  i£«cbylusfaUowed,ts  given  iatho'Theogony'  of 
Haaiod.  Hosiod  taya  that  «b«n  the  gods  and  men  vera 
ongagad  in  a  oootroversy  with  one  another  at  Mecone  (an 
antient  name  of  Sieyon),  Prometheus,  wishing  to  deceive 
2^uB,  took  an  ox,  and  dividing  it,  placed  the  tiesh  and  the 
viscera  in  the  hide,  and  the  bones  cf  ihu  ux  in  the  inside 
fat,  and  then  asked  Zeus  lo  make  his  choice.  Zeus,  though 
aware  of  the  deception,  chose  the  bones  and  tbefill» '  designing 
evil  in  his  mind  ai^ain^t  mortal  man,' «l4  itt  XVenRc  with- 
held fin  fnun  man.  Proaaethsua  however  seeretly  atola 
lire  fton  heaven  and  gave  it  to  nan.  and  Zeus  in  return 
bound  Prometheus  with  chains  to  a  pillar,  and  sent  an  eagle 
to  prey  upon  his  liver.  Zeus  also,  in  order  to  injure  man, 
created  Pandora,  and,  after  besiowiii,;  upon  her  niiinorfius 
gifu,  fteut  her  to  man  a  '  beatitiful  mischief,  for  from  her  is 
sprung  the  race  of  women,  of  wln)m  the  race  is  thoroughly 
destructive.'  Hesiod,  in  liis  poem  entitled  'Works  and 
Days.'  gives  at  greater  length  the  legend  of  Pandoia,  and 
aaya  that  Zeua  sent  ber  to  £pimethetui  and  that  be^  not 
fbHowing  the  advice  of  Prometneus,  who  bad  told  him  never 
to  receive  a  gift  from  Zeus,  hut  to  send  it  back  again,  took 
her  into  his  huuse.  These  stones  aru  8uppo»ed  lo  liave  » 
meanm<j;:  Promeliieus  is  the  personifioatiott ofybre^toilgAf, 
and  Epimctbeu^  ai  u/ier-thought. 

There  is  another  form  of  the  legend  respecting  Proroe- 
ibeua,-  in  which  he  is  represented  not  merely  as  the  friend 
and  protector  of  the  human  race,  but  as  their  creator.  This 
form  is  an  old  one,  thoegh  neither  Hesiod  nor  iBachylus 
has  followed  it.  "There  is  a  fhi^ent  of  Canimarhus,  m 
whicli  he  says,  'If  Prometheus  formed  tliee.  and  thou  art 
not  sprung  from  some  other  clay.'  Plato  has  adopted  this 
fbrniof  the  legend  in  the  '  Protagoras,' but  with  the  s-ariation 
that'Promellwus  is  not  ihe  creator,  but  only  the  person  who 
endawed  man  with  liis  senses.  He  says  that  the  gods 
Ibimed  all  mortal  animals  within  tfaeeartbt  out  of  the  mix- 
tofv  of  earth  and  Are.  and  of  a&  many  things  as  are  mineled 
with  earth  and  fire,  and  that  they  cnlrusled  to  Prometheus 
and  Epiinctheus  the  business  of  pruvidini;  them  with  all 
the  facuiiiis  ueie^sarv  fur  their  preservation.  lie  tiun 
proCMds  to  say  that  jEpimelheus  U^ged  of  Piutnelheus 


that  h&  might  have  the  business  himself  in  the  first  place, 
and  that  Prometheus  should  overtook  his  work  when  be 
had  done  it.  Epimetbeus  acecrdinsly  proeeeds  to  his 
work,  and  hestxnra  upon  the  dillSrent  animaib  tlia 
means  of  preserving  thetnsdves;  bnt  ufaea  uaa  «hm 
to  be  provided  for,  who  was  to  be  snperior  to  all  ether  ani« 
mals,  Epimetheus  had  been  so  prodigal  of  all  his  resources, 
that  he  had  nothing  left  to  bestow  u|)«n  man.  Prometheus, 
being  at  a  loss  how  to  remedy  the  omission  of  Epimetheus, 
steals  from  Hephsestusand  Athena  fire  and  the  lotelligenoe 
which  is  displayed  in  works  of  art,  and  gave  tbem  to  man; 

SO  that  by  means  of  this  wisdom,  and  fire  as  ila  inslrumeni^ 
men  wete  endowed  with  the  power  of  providing  fbr  then* 

selves. 

Some  modern  writers  suppose  that,  in  the  earliest  form  of 
the  legend,  Prometheus  was  not  considered  as  a  deity,  but 
simply  as  the  representative  of  the  human  laoe,  and  that 
afterwards  ho  was  made  a  god.  the  friend  and pioCMlor  ef 
man.  and  at  last  their  creator. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES.  [Biu,  or  BscBANon.] 

PKOMOTUS,  iELlUS  ('AiXmc  npi^wm),  an  Alexan- 
drian physician,  whose  date  is  net  exactly  known.  VilloiaoD 
{Anerd.  (Jr..  torn,  ii.,  p.  179,  not.  1)  says  that  he  lived  after 
the  lime  of  Pompcv  tlic  (Jreat,  but  Passevin  (Bibl.  Seiect., 
p.  17),  and  Ant.  Bongiovanin,  in  his  letter  (j  Giov.  della 
Bona  (lo.  &  Bona,  TracL  de  Scorbuto.  Veronse,  1781,  4to.). 
conaiderhim  to  be  much  more  antient  He  is  probably  the 
penon  mention^  by  Galen  <Jk  Oompet.  muHem.  He. 
Laea,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  6) ;  and  he  it  the  author  ef  ■vmral  Oiuek 
medical  works,  which  arc  still  in  MS.  in  different  European 
libraries.  The  prologue  to  one  of  these,  entitled  iwvafupiv, 
i.e.  CongTies  Mfdicaminum  sfcwtdum  Loca,  together  with 
some  extracts  irutu  it,  is  to  be  fiund  in  Bona's  treatise 
quoted  above,  and  is  reprinted  by  Kiilin,  in  his'Additam. 
•d  Klench.  Medicor.  Vet.  k  lo.  A.  Fabncio  exhibit.,'  4lo« 
Lips.,  1826.  The  extracts  consist  of  recipes  for  different 
diseases.  The  work  exisU  in  MS.  in  St.  Mark's  LibiMj 
at  Venice,  No.  eexev,,  4to.  (Morel),  BibL  hut,  aum 
Grrrc.  tufit  Latin.,  \.  170.)  Fabricius  mentions  another  of 
his  works,  entitled  larpuci,  ^nowi,  koI  avriiraOrjriKa.  which 
exists  in  MS.  at  l>eyden  among  the  books  l*  l  in,'i-i>;  io 
Vosa.  Schneider  says  {Prcefat.  in  Nicatid.  Alfxififtarm., 
p.  19)  that,  judging  from  an  extract  sent  him  by  Rubnken, 
the  work  is  so  fuU  of  absnrditiea  as  not  to  dMorve  to  be 
nnbllsbed.  Aneiber  ef  Ids  wnrks^  entitled  wipj  IMhrnv  mm, 
0i|Xi|nipiMr  ^fiflKwv.  is  to  be  (bund  in  the  libraries  at  Rome 
and  at  Paris.  Mercurial!  has  inserted  a  few  fragments  m 
his'VariiD  Lectiones'  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  4),  and  several  times 
quotes  it  in  his  work  '  De  Venenis.  et  Morbis  Venenosis,* 
lib.  i.,  cap.  iC;  lib.  ii.,  cap.  2),  from  which  it  appears  (lib 
iii.,  cap.  4)  that  he  aureetl  with  /Elian  (De  Nat.  Amm.,  lib. 
vi.,  cap.  2U).  Apollodiirus  (ap.  Plin.,  Higt.  NcU.,  lib.  xi.,  cap. 
30),  and  Nioander  (  Hm.,  v  769,  Seek  in  dividing  eeorpiona 
into  nine  species.  Kiibn  tella  us  (leeo  eil.)  that  Weigel 
also  meditated  an  edition  of  the  Svpofttf^v. 

PRONOUN. S,  the  uame  given  by  grammarians  to  cer- 
tain words  which  are  used  as  substitutes  for  the  nameit  of 
persons  anti  things.  Pronouns  properly  so  calle<i  are 
commonly  divided  into  personal,  demonstrative,  relative, 
and  interrogative  pronouns;  but  it  appears  probable  ibat 
all  pronouna,  at  lM»t  with  the  exception  of  the  Itnt  nod 
second  pentmai  pnnouM,  w«pb  originaMy  deoMaatrattve. 
WiUtam  Humbolat  ramarln  that  the  drst  and  aeoond  per- 
sonal pronouns  'are  not  mere  substitutes  for  the  names  of 
the  persons  for  whom  they  stand,  but  involve  the  persona- 
lily  of  the  s|ieaktr  and  of  the  ]>erson  .["  ian  to.  and  the 
relation  between  them:'  and  in  writing  and  conversation 
there  is  frequently  hardly  any  name  wmeh  can  ae  dearly 
dMignate  the  person  intended  as  the  ammpriate  personal 

Eroneun.  The  tliird  personal  pronoun  in  Kngliab  appeam  to 
ave  been  originally  a  demonstrative,  and  to  ooniain  tlic 
same  root,  to,  to,  or  ha,  which  occurs  in  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  cognate  languages. 
The  different  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  these 
;  laii!;uages  is  explained  under  Article,  and  its  dedension. 
is,  well  as  that  of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns,  ia 
given  under  Lanwaob.  p.  310. 

The  relative  pronoun  may  also  be  regarded  aa  a  demon 
strative;  for  whether  the  pronoun  is  used  to  denote  an  ob- 
ject pointed  out  at  the  time  by  the  speaker,  or  an  object 
mentioned  just  before,  or  nne  which  is  to  be  iraraediately 
brought  before  the  hear  i  1:1  i  1  i;  1?  equally  demon- 
sUMive.   In  the  last  of  those  cases  the  pronoun  is  calloil 
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<  relative,  as  '  I  saw  tb5  nm  MAam  fOU  m 
lofiwh  we  hav«  two  temste  tht  W&k&fi  Utat  and  to&o 
TIm  iopiMr  k  tb»  sune  word  «  dw  damonsln- 
the  lattar  eonUins  the  same  root  as  «•  And  in  tli« 
Latia  qmi,  the  Sansorit,  Zend,  and  Lithuanian  Ao.  and  the 
G  ;h  c  kx>rr  and  kva.    The  interrogative  pronoun  is  the 
uoe  u  iho  relali%e  in  English  and  many  of  (he  cognate 
laagua^es,  and  only  difTerA  trom  the  relative  in  lufemng  \o 
iomethin<^  •tubsequent  ami  unknown;  vrbereas  the  latter 
ffcttr,  i.j  an  aui.j;:udent  and  definite  suhjeeti 
fAONUNClAnON.  [Oeatokt.] 
fSOKT.  OA8PARD  CLAIR  FRANQOI8  MARIR 
RICHE  DK,  wns  bi.m  at  Chamelet.  m  rhr  department  of 
the  Rhone,  J  uiy  22,  17  j  j.    His  father  was  it  aiember  of  the 
'  pari  litTu  III,'      chief  civil  court  of  the  anliont  principality 
Domt^e-  ;  and  at  the  College  of  Tboissey  in  that  pnnci- 
palitT  Prouy  ri.Li..'  jd  his  education  'till  1776.  when  he  en- 
MM  tike  Iteole  dm  Pk>Dto  at  Cbausafaa.'  Here  his  assi- 
diii»  was  mab  as  to  lead  Forroonet  to  foretell  iliat  he 
wDald  ooe  day  oeeu|nr  his  own  position,  that  of  haad  of  the 
ertabhsnment   He  first  became  known  as  an  author  by  an 
E»:.\  on  the  'Thrust  of  Arches,'  published  in  1783,  ahui  i 
which  time  he  began  to  bo  eroploTed,  under  Perronnct,  upuu 
fetenl  public  works,  amoii^  winch  may  be  mentioned  the 
nato ration  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk  (t7s3),  and  the  erection 
of  tha  bridge  of  Louis  XVI.  (1787-90),  of  which  last  the 
^  pbn  ii  said  to  havo  boen  drawn  up  and  its 
t  lapMrintondod  by  Ptony. 
In  1790,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  'Hyclrau- 
lie  Architecture.'    The  second  appearc<l  in  17'J6.    Prior  to 
this,  th*'  ijjily  work  of  the  kind  accessible  to  the  engineer 
the  standard  work  bearing  tlie  same  title,  by  Belidor, 
in    1737-53,  so  that,  as  Delsmbre  observes, 
tlsa  pcogresa  which  the  theory  of  mechanics  had  made 
IB   too   bonds  of  Bulw,  lyAlembert,  Lagrange,  and 
Iitploirt,  had  loin  without  ml  application  to  the  arts  of 
eonatrnetioo.      Prony'a  work  is  perhaps  theflnt  of  an 
elementary  character  in  which  the  directions  of  forces,  en  ! 
the  systems  on  which  they  act,  are  referred  to  rectangular 
■XHordinale  axes.  It  contains  a  clear  exposi' i  n    t  tlse  stcutn- 
*»H"»*^  at  a  time  when  thesteam-enjrine  was  scarcely  known 
that  aide  of  the  Channit;  but  his  empirical  formula  for 
iMowiiniim.  th«  ofantieily  of  ftaain,  tho  innstintioa  of 
irtiidi  oeeupies  a  oonddonMo  porthm  of  tho  aoeooa  volamo. 
have  hrcn  entirely  superseded  by  more  recent  researches. 
Hi^  njuthod  of  determining  the  diameter  of  a  steam- 
cylsii  l.r  Tr(i]-old  designates  as  'little  better  than  tell- 
lug    the   artist   to   guess  at  it,    and   correct  his  guess 
by   an    intricate  formula.'    The    bame   author  remarks 
ijkat  the  labours  of  Prouy  in  this  department  'afford  the 
OlMngeat  evidence  that  mere  mathematical  talent  it  not 
"  eiont  for  the  promotion  of  roaehinieal  idanoa^  otbor- 
tlke  principle  of  the  «iMin-ei»jne  would  not  have  ro- 
muned  to  be  investigated.'— (Tredgold  On  fAo  AMM-£n- 
gine,  Lond.,  1838,  4to„  i.,  p.  33.) 

Among  other  bcieniitic  projects  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary government  at  tbts  period,  was  that,  nuggcsted  by 
Camot  and  others.  «f  OUVpnling  a  set  of  mathematical 
— *-V.  hf  which  it  was  nqnoMa  two  objects  would  be  at- 
taioud: — the  applicatioa  of  tin  dariinal  division  of  moneys, 
weights,  and  measures,  than  lOoonUy  introduced,  would  be 
Akcifttaied  ;  and  the  world  astoniabed  by  the  '  most  vast  and 
imp  jsiui;  monument  of  calculation  which  had  ever  li  ii 
executed  or  even  concttived.'    The  direction  of  this  latxin 
on  undertaking  was  confided  to  Frony  in  179-2  (year  ii  ). 
MmI  with  Uaa  wora  associated  tbre<^  or  four  of  the  phucipal 
MlboBntadnat  of  Paris,  including  Legendre.   It  was  how- 
mm  ooqr  (o  Snomo  that  thiir  joint  eftirt^  and  tho  eielu- 
««•  devotion  of  the  reit  of  their  lives,  would  alone  be  in- 
iik  jdite  to  the  completion  of  the  task  they  hnti  undertaken. 
Occupied  with  this  discouraging  reflection,  Pt  iiv  opened 
by  accident  a  volume  of  Adam  iimitii's  'Wealth   i  N  nons," 
ttSWTl  whore  the  author  ts  tnsiaaeing  the  manut'aciuie  of 
MoBh,  in  lUuilration  of  the  principle  of  tho  division  of 
hbour.    'Why,'   thought  Frony,  'should  not  the  same 
prindple  be  applicable,  and  with  equal  advantage^  in  the 
mail  u  fact  ure  of  logarithms  r   Pondering  on  the  pneticabi- 
litr  of  this,  he  retired  into  the  eountij,  and  in  a  few  davs 
reiorrieil  wuii  lu:,  plan  of  operations  fully  dii^led  lie 
divided  bia  asaulants  into  three  sections  ;  tha  flnit,  of  which 
I  Ibe  president,  was  occupied  in  selecting  from 
uioua  anal|tieal  expressions  which  could  bo 
MM  fliMttOBt  thtt  wUdi  WM  noit  HidUj 


adapted  to  simple  numerical  calculation,  bjT  WKUf  indiv^ 
duals  emplojed  at  the  tamo  time.'  (Babbage,  Eeommy  iif 
Jlfafft(/h0fan».  p^  191.)  niese  ezproaiioiia  uioloded  w 
veral  trery  elegant  formula)  investigated  by  Legendre. 
for  determining  directly  the  successive  diffbrences  of  the 
sines.  The  second  section  'consisted  of  seven  or  eight 
persons  of  considerable  acquaintance  with  mathematics; 
and  their  duty  was  to  convert  into  numbers  the  for- 
mula) put  into  their  hands  by  the  firiit  section,  an  opera- 
tion of  great  labour;  and  then  to  deliver  out  these 
ibrmuis  to  the  nwmbora  of  tho  third  teetkm,  and  saoeivo 
flrom  ibem  the  flnMied  ealeulathMns  The  tiiird  aeetion, 

ulrrh  (  insisted  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  nif  inbt  in,  received 
ccrii.a  iiLimbop!  from  the  second  section,  and  iisiag  nothing 
more  than  simple  addition  and  subtraction,  they  returned 
to  that  section  the  tables  in  a  finished  slate.'  (Babbage, 
pp.  19) -2.)  The  whole  of  the  calculations,  which,  to  secure 

Sreater  aoeuiacjr*  war*  poEfbrmed  in  dopUcate^  and  the  two 
ISS.  tobsequently  oollnted  with  oaN,w«i«  cnapieled  iit 
the  abort  spooe  of  two  years.  Thev  oeeupy  seventeen 
'  enormous*  (blios,  and  consist  of— 1,  An  introduction,  con- 
I  lining  the  analytical  formulfB  and  the  mode  of  using  ilie 
tables;  2, 10,000  natural  sines  to  '25  places  ofdecimuls.  with 
seven  and  eight  columns  of  diflercnces:  3,  Tiie  logarithms 
of  1UO,000  sines  to  14  places  of  decimals  and  5  columns  otdif 
ferences;  4,Tbolo^anthtn8of  the  ratios  of  the  first  5U0O  sines 
to  their  cormpondinf  area  to  14  deeimal  places ;  6,  A  similai 
table  of  the  ratios  of  the  tangents  to  their  arcs ;  6,  The  Ioga> 
rilhms  of  100. ono  tangents  ;  7.  The  logarithms  r  f  numbers 
from  1  to  100,000  to  19  decimal  plare-,  and  fiorn  lOD  to 
200.000  to  14  decimal  places,  with  5  cDlumiis  of  differences. 
In  1S2U  a  diBlinguishen  member  of  the  Buaid  ot  Longitude, 
I^ondon,  was  instructetl  by  our  government  to  propose  to  the 
Board  of  Longitude  of  Paris,  topriot  an  abridgment  of  these 
ubles  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  eouniries*  &000f 
was  nuned  as  the  sum  which  our  government  was  willing 
to  advai>ee  fbr  this  purpose,  but  the  proposal  was  decliiie<C 
and  liie  great '  Tables  du  Cadastre' are  still  confined*  in 
manuscript,  to  the  library  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 

Prony  was  appointed  professor  of  mechanics  to  the  Ecolo 
Poll  technique  in  179't,  the  year  of  its  institution,  and  tbe 
same  year  he  became  directeur-t;£niral  des  Fonts  et  Chaus 
iteiL.  As  pnfiMoor  to  the  Koole  I^ilyteehoiqoe  be  was  indelh- 
tigable  in  endeavovrhtgto  bring  tbe  researches  of  modem 
mathematicians  within  tbe  comprehension  of  his  pupils. 
This  was  the  object  of  his  *  Mfeanique  Philosoplnquc,'  Par., 
1800,  4to.  It  IS  an  analytical  syno]>sisof  mechanics,  hydro- 
statics, and  hydraulics.  Tbe  right-hand  uages  are  each 
divided  into  four  columns,  beaded  notation,  aefinilion,  theo- 
reins,  problems ;  while  those  to  tbe  left  are  occupied  wilhM 
much  of  investigation  and  reasoning  as  is  just  sufBciont  to 
oonneet  the  aeveial  results  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 

In  \n%  Napoleon  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Egypt,  which  however  lie  declined,  and  his 
refusal  was  never  enlirolv  forgotten  or  pardone<l.  Never- 
theless, after  Napdei :  ■  i  i  nation  as  king  of  llaly  (1805), 
Prony  was  charged  with  the  engineering  operations  for  pro- 
tecting the  province  of  Fenrara  from  Ibe  furtlier  inunda- 
tions of  the  Po;  and  about  the  same  time,  or  earlier,  be  was 
employed  in  superintending  the  works  then  carried  on  by 
the  French  government  in  the  ports  of  Genoa,  Aiiconii, 
Pola,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Spestia,  including  some  very  iniri- 
I'aie  investigations  i»mnecled  wiih  ine  tides,  currents,  and 
deposits  of  the  Adriatic  and  canals  within  the  Venetian  ter- 
ruory.  Napoleon's  animosity  towards  Piony  appcira  to  have 
been  counteracted  only  by  a  regard  lor  his  abilities.  We 
are  told  by  Aragu  that  Prony's  researches  relative  to  the 
thrust  of  embankments  t'  pousoie  des  tones'),  and  on  the 
proper  dhnensions  of  lining-walls  <*nuM  do  revtle- 
mcnt')  Paris.  180'2,  4lo.,  with  the  obvious  praciiral  ulihty 
«t  the  results  to  which  they  led,  were  tbe  means  of  securing 
Napoleon's  suffrage.  On  a  later  occasion,  »he:i  the  empero' 
was  distributing  tbe  new  dignities  wiuch  be  bad  created,  r 
secretary  of  stale  reminded  him  of  Prony,  to  which  br 
merely  replied,  *  II  ne  £sut  pas  mettre  sou  rabot  en  det^ 
tellcs ;  on  nc  pounnitplus  s'en  servir  pour  raboter.' 

In  l&IO  be  was  appointed  (m  ooigunction  with  Count 
Fossombrone  of  Plorenoe)  chief  of  the  Comtnissione  de  1' A  gro 
Ronnino,  which  had  for  its  abject  the  more  effectual 
drainage  and  improvement  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  '  The 
ri  -  i^lts  I  lii'^  l  ibcmrs  in  this  very  important  task,  whi<h  hu 
prosecuted  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  success,  eiubo- 
died  hi  Us  **0noi4«ion  HiMifi4|uo  et  Hydiugra^h  K^ue  dai 
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Miuaut  l\}ntilil^"  vliieb  appeared  in  1 623,  and  which  con- 
Uin«  a  Tvry  detailed  amount  of  the  past,  present,  and  pro- 
fipeciixc  i  iiiKlilion  of  those  pestilential  regions,  and  a  very 
elaboraic  ^iiul  sciontilic  description  of  the  principles  which 
should  guide  us  in  :M  similar  cases  iu  order  to  efT  r*  tin  sr 
peimaneut  restoratbn  to  heaUhinest  and  fisftility.'  ^i'uMP- 
TtNK  Mabmis.]  (JBdHiiwy*  Muntal  y  Sdnm,  xr^  p. 

Afler  tlw  Rtitoralioii  1w  mtinuad  to  ba  amployed  in 
various  traportant  watkt,  uamm  vhioli  «ia  the  fbnDaUonof 
c\tL-u!<ivc  embankmenls  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  IUhnm.  In 

1817  he  became  a  member  of  the  Burciiu  dc  Longitude:  the 
follow  iiii;  year  he  was  elected  one  of  tliti  fifty  foreign  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  S-:iciely,  London  :  in  1 82s  he  was  cre;ilf<l  a 
haroii  by  Charles  X. ;  aud  in  1835  a  peer  of  France.  He 
died  at  Xonidres.  near  Paris,  the  latter  end  of  July,  1839. 

In  hia  profeswonal  character  Pionv  was  the  reverse  of 
imperious.  He  gave  his  opinion  on  all  occasions  with  ex- 
em  ['Iur>-  frankness.  Tho«e  who  were  astociatod  with  hin 
ill  any  of  his  undertakings  continued  ever  after  hta 
f.R:iils,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  a  pupil  claiming 
li.s  sii;)|wrt  without  its  being  cordially  gr. -Kited.  Thai 
hv  V, rauulful  of  his  obligations  to  othcr^  is  hbown 
by  his  calling  on  Arago  in  1837,  and  desiring  him 
not  to  omit  in  his  '  Eloge  of  Carnot,'  then  about  to  be  pub- 
lished for  tba  flcat  tioMb  that  Uie  latter  had  aaved  his 
(Prony's)  life  in  17»S.  Aa  a  maihenatieian  and  pbiloio- 

fiher,  tlioiigh  inferior  to  some  of  ihr  <:reat  men  of  Lis  day, 
ic  was  certainly  one  *ofwhora  his  coutiiry  may  justly  be 
proud,  whether  wc  consider  the  extent  and  character  oi'  his 
scientific  attainments,  or  Uie  variety  of  imporiaiit,  praclual. 
and  useful  labours  in  which  hia  life  was  spent.' 

The  following  works,  with  those  aheady  mentioned,  wilU 
wa  beliiBTe.  nearly  complete  the  list  of  Prony  s  literary 
labours:—!,  '  ExpcrimcnUl  and  Analytical  Bsiuyoii  the 
Laws  of  Expansion  observed  by  Elastic  Fluids,  and  on  the 
Expansive  l  orcc  of  the  Vapours  of  Water  and  Alcohol  at 
diflercnt  Ttmiwralures,'  Par.,  1794,  4lo.  (abio  printed  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  'Journal  do  TEcolc  Pulytcchniqm'j ; 

2,  *  Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  Students  of  the  Natioual 
School  des  Pont^  ct  (Jhauss^  for  the  year  vii.,'  Par.  1 793 ; 

3,  Aiialysia  of  the  '  Expoaition  du  Syatime  du  Monde*  of 
Laplace,  Par.  1801.  8vo.;  4,  '  Plan  of  Inatniction  for  the 
Polytechnic  Sclmol  so  far  as  regards  the  Equilibritim  of 
Bodies,'  Par.  I'^ol,  4to. ;  5,'  lU'iKirt  made  to  the  M.iilie- 
inatical  and  I'luMcal  Class  uf  the  National  lii>tiliilL?,  upon 
divers  inventiouM  of  Juan  Piene  Druz,  relative  to  the  .\rt  uf 
Coining.'  Par.  l&OI.  4to.;  6,  *  Report  on  the  Memoir  of 
Dueroa  relative  to  theaupply  of  Water  roquUite  for  Canals,' 
Pkr.  1801.  8vo. ;  7»  *  Results  of  Experiments  for  determin- 
ing the  Relation  between  the  French  Mitni  and  the  English 
Foot,'  Paris,  1802;  8, '  On  the  supply  of  Water  requisite 
for  the  Canal  Saint  Quentin'  ('  Sur  Ic  Jau^-eage  des  Eaux 
Couranles  qui  duivent  aliincntcr  le  ba^ssia  du  pattsa^e  du 
Canal  Saint  Quentin'),  Par.  I^OJ.  4to  ;  9,  ' Physico-Maihe- 
maiical  Researches  in  the  Theory  of  Flowing  Waters,'  Par. 
1604,  4to. ;  10,  'On  the  Computation  of  Latitudes  aud 
IdogiludeB.'  Par.  1M6,  4to.;  11, '  On  tba  Variatious  in  the 
Inclination  of  the  Seine,  and  ita  Amount  ibr  each  day  of 
the  years  ITS'-  sO-9(J,  tiimiher  with  the  Report  made  to  the 
Aciidemy  uf  S<  lences,  Jaiiuury '29,  1791,  by  Lnvoi»ier,  La- 
pliicc,  jiiid  Ciulsinb.'  Fur.  1^06,  4lo.  ;  12,  'Summary  of 
Lesauiis  oil  the  Moliuii  of  Solids  and  on  the  E()Uilibriuin 
und  Motion  of  Fluids,'  Par.  IhUO,  4lu. :  l.l,  '  Lessons  in 
Analytical  Mechanioa  dehvere<l  to  the  Royal  I'olyieclmic 
6choolt*Bir.  18l»,4tO.{  14. '  On  Br6((uet's  Metallic  Ther- 
mometerV  Par.  I8tl,  4tn.;  !«,  *  On  ihe  work  of  M.  Sept- 
Foiitaines  relative  to  the  Cubature  of  Timber,'  4to.,  no 
date;  16,  *On  Rwiii>;-Bridyes"  ('  Ponls  i  Bascules').  4to., 
no  dale;  17,  •  New  System  of  TnD;onoinetrical  Levelling," 
Par.  l^.'J,  ^\o  ;  18.  'On  the  lar^e  Logarithmic  and  Tri- 
goiiomutru-al  Tables  adapted  to  iho  new  Decimal  System  of 
WeigbM  and  Mea.Hures,'  Par.  1S24.  4lo. ;  19,  'On  the 
twceally  inatitotod  Ptubesorship  of  the  Harp  in  the  Royal 
School  of  Mttsie.* Par.  1885,  4to..  12  pages;  20,  '  Svnopais 
(R6sum£)  of  the  Theory  and  Formula}  relative  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  Water  in  Tube«  and  Canals.'  Par.  1825  ;  21,  'Report 
on  the  Old  and  New  Sleam-Engincs  erected  at  Paris,  au 
Gros  CaaN  u,"  Par.  1826,  Svo. ;  '2i,  '  Fragm<;nts  of  an  un- 
editt'd  .VL'inoir,'  Lyon,  11427,  svo.  (16  pages) ;  '.'3,  '  Elemen- 
tary Instrui'lions  oa  the  Calculation  of  MuAirai  Intervals  by 
aaauming  either  (he  Octave  or  the  Twelflb  Ocluve  as  the 
Unit  of  Comparison  ;*  *  Analytical  tmoaUm  foe  cakulating 


the  Acouatio  Lflcarithm  if  anypropMed  Number.  Suh,  wub 
applimttons  to  Musical  Instruments.'  Par.  )83S,  4to.;  24* 
'  Examination  of  the  proposals  for  levying  a  "Tull  1*  Pro- 
jets  de  Barrage')  on  the  Seine  near  Il&vrc,'  Par.  1831.  6vo. 
(also  in  the  '  Annates  des  Ponts  et  CIuvu^m'i  i  :  j  >.  •  On 
the  Inllcxions  which,  after  the  lapse  oi  Ueiiiy  years.  Imd 
taken  place  in  certain  straight  lines  diawn  upon  the  bruise 
Louis  aVI..  prior  to  Uie  retooval  of  the  centering,  with 
Formulss  and  Tablea  for  calculating  the  change  which 
aettletnant  V  le  ussement')  produoaa  in  a  eiceular  arch.* 
Piw.  18JI2,  2U  pages;  26, '  Formntea pour ealeuler  len  Hnu* 
tours  des  Remons  occasioni^s,  soit  par  des  R6tr6cis.sctnents. 
soit  par  des  Barrages  (avei-  ecoulements  de  fond)  praiiqut-a 
dans  les  Lits  des  Eaux  Courantes,'  Par.  lt>.36,  8vo.  (alao  in 
the  '  Aniiales  d^  P.  et  C);  27, '  On  the  Measurement  of 
the  Dynamical  Effects  of  Rotatory  Machines,*  Par.,  4ta.,  no 
date ;  28.  '  On  Regulating  the  Duration  of  the  Oscillations 
of  the  Pendulum.'  Par.,  4to.,  no  date. 

To  the  BteueiU  A  fitutitui  he  contributed— 1, '  Notice 
of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Pingri,'  torn,  i ,  1 798  ;  2. '  On  the 
Coiiversioii  of  Circular  Movement  into  Rectilinear,'  ii.. '  7  ' 
To  the  Jourtiid  d''  rilculc  Pnlylechnique — 1.  '  On  a  Coui>c 
of  Elcuientury  Analssis.  by  Lagrange,*  torn.  i„  I7't4;  2. 
'  Course  of  Met  liauics  for  the  Year  V.,'  ii.,  1795 ;  3,  '  Elogc 
de  Laroblardie.'  ib. ;  4.  *  On  the  Principle  of  Virtual  Velo- 
cities and  the  Decowpeattion  of  Cifeular  Motions,'  ib. ;  5, 
'  Introduetion  to  Pure  Analysis  and  of  Analysis  as  applied 
to  Mechanics.'  ib. ;  6,  '  Theory  of  Rotation  about  a  Fi  i-f 
Axis,'  ib. ;  7, '  On  the  Particular  Solutions  of  Differential 
Equations  and  their  Application  to  Engineering,'  iv.,  IblU; 
8,  '  On  the  Hydraulic  System  of  Italy.'  ib  ;  <i,  '  Detailed 
Analysis  of  the  Questions  relative  tn  the  Motion  of  a  Body 
acted  upon  by  any  Powers  whatever,'  ib. ;  10,  'On  the  New 
Sluice  of  M.  de  Baurourt,'  viii..  1809.  See  also  the  Bull*^ 
tin  de  la  Scaeti  PhilomatAiqm  ;  Anmles  des  Mitte*i  Mneif- 
eiopidie  Milhodique  ('  Fonts  et  Bois ')  ;  ConnotMonos  dtt 
Temp*,  after  18UU. 

('Discours  prononc6  par  M.  Arago,  le  3  AoCii,  1839, 
sur  la  tombe  ae  M.  de  Prony,'  given  m  llie  Aunuaire  for 
1840;  Biographte  det  Contemporains  ;  Edinburgh  Joumai 
qf  SotRM.  Tol.  XV. ;  *  Note  sur  la  Publicatiou  propose  par 
Le  Gonvmowit  Anghua,  dea  gnnda  Tables  LM»tithiaii|Dea 
and  IVisonouetriqiMB,  de  M.  de  Prony,*  Paris,  ISM, 
quoted  by  Babbage  in  bis  Economy  of  Machinny  tind 
Sfanufactures,  London,  1832;  JParUamcntary  Paper;  Ihi^, 
XV .  p.  9.  &c. ;  Qiierard's  DkHmtnmn  BtVitgrvfA^ftB ; 
The  IVnrki  of  Prony,  &c.) 

PROOF.  [DKMONtTMTioit ;  Btimcncs;  Htaacu; 
Oath:  PROBaBiLiTY.l 

PROPB'RTJUS.  BB'XTaB  AURE'LIUS,  a  native  of 
HispelluOtOr,  MOOvdillC  U»Otbenb  of  Mevania  in  Umbria. 
The  year  of  hte  birth  is  not  itated  by  any  antient  authority, 
but  he  himself  (iv.  1, 127,  &c.)  says  that  lie  took  the  toga 
libera  (which  was  generally  taken  at  the  age  of  fifteen)  at 
the  festival  of  the  Liboralia,  soon  after  the  battle  of  I'iii- 
lippi,  which  was  fought  m  42  b.c  ,  so  that  be  must  have 
been  born  about  the  year  56  b-c.  His  family  was  of  eques- 
trian rank  (iT«  U  eamp.  with  Plin.,  i^<„  vi  16,  and  is.  ii), 
and  when,  after  the  campaign  idT  Pbilippi.  Augustus  re- 
warded his  veterans  with  assignments  of  lands,  the  family  of 
Prupertius  wa^,  like  many  others  who  had  supported  the 
cause  of  Ar.t  r.  . .  deprived  ol'  their  estates.  About  this  time 
or  soon  afterwards,  young  Prupertius  went  to  iioroe.  where 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetry  (iv.  1,  134).  In 
Rome  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  and  jjaiood  the  friends- 
ship  of  contemporary  pools,  such  asOvid,lHi0«l«tyisapsl^ 
of  bim  with  fondness  (2H(<.,  li-  465 ;  iv.  53;  t.  1.  17 ; 
An  Amat^  iii.  334:  and  in  other  places).  He  also  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Mascenas,  and  lived  on  the  Esquiline,  per- 
haps in  tbo  gardens  of  Ins  patron  himself.  Uis  property 
seems  to  have  been  very  small,  for  no  estate  or  villa  of  his 
is  mentioned.  Miecenas  tried  to  induce  him  to  write  an 
epic  poem,  in  which  he  was  to  celebrate  the  achievements 
of  Augnstoa  (iL  1).  but  Propertius  refused  to  comply  villi 
the  WMh  of  hk  pation,  at  least  partly ;  and  seeots  purposelt 
to  have  deseribM  Uaself  as  a  man  given  to  sensual  enjoy, 
ments,  in  order  that  no  such  lofty  claims  might  be  made 
upon  him.  The  fourth  book  of  his  '  Elegies  '  however  con- 
tains a  sories  of  poems  on  Roman  legends,  especially  ihusie 
of  a  religious  nature.  Now,  a.s  Augustus  restored  many  old 
religious  forms,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  post 
here  at  leMt  pMlinUv  intended  to  fulfil  the  wiahef  HnMnaa, 
It  hat  b«Mi  vtKffmA  that  Propertiua  died  •!  mwjmdf 
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•fik  but  Notibe  {Ob$trvatum0i  in  Propertii  CarmiHa,  1817) 
InsdMira  that  lb*  lint  iMiokof  bis  *El«gi«ft*  vm  not  written 
before  ih«  jmr  33  B.C. ;  the  seooml  not  befoK  24  M. ;  the 
third  not  befbra  21  .&.€:. .  and  the  fourth  not  befbra  l(t  b  c. ; 

e.'ul  uccorduig  to  these  dales  lie  must  at  least  have  ]i\od 
uiiiil  iho  year  16  B.C..  to  the  age  of  forty.  An  at^cutate 
Lite  ui"  Properlius  is  still  a  desideraium  in  the  history  of 
Booua  Ut«raturo.  liut  conaeclioiu  of  friendiship,  to  which 
dlOHOM  MW  made  in  h  it  poani)  •■  well  as  those  of  bis  o>d- 
tmonriMt  migbt  furnish  tMiin*  wKriah  towards  it. 

nqptitiiM.  in  bis  poi  try,  took  ^lliiB»dn»  and  Fhiletas 
as  liii  infidL-ls,  and  \\\\  ainbiiion  waa  to  be  oonsidor«l  the 
Human  Cailimachus,  to  winch  a  sneering  alltision  is  in<»-ie 
liyUomcf  iKpnt.,  ii.  2.  100).  "\Vo  )>os<M«s  four  books  of 
Elites  of  Propertius;  whether  ho  wrote  more  is  uncertain. 
In  ibe  first  three  books  ho  sin^*  ul  ''i)^  beloved  Cynliiia. 
wbot*  fwl  name  is  said  to  have  been  Hosiia;  the  fourth, 
which  Iqr  ■ome  editors  has  been  subdivided  into  two,  is 
rhiefly  ooe^iod  vith  hafoioaod  Ml^{inu  kgsnda.  in  wht(!li 
tho  poet  Kifmi  to  bnvw  poswuai  eoiwidenbl«  learning; 
Slid  he  delights  in  showing  it,  though  he  tliereby  weakens 
the  effect  of  hi*  poetry.  The  Elugjoij  adthejssed  tu  C>uliuy. 
h;.Li  iterso.f  was  a  woman  uf  eminent  talents,  form  a  kind 
o(  rumance,  and,  considering  the  character  of  t!ie  age,  evince 
an  almost  unparalleled  faithfulneas  ami  cdiisUuk  v  belwceii 
the  l«v«is.  But  Atopertitts  has  notbiug  of  tho  offemiuutc 
wntiaiflatsUty  of  TiboUui.  aiid,  notwiuslsndini;  bit  pas- 
tiooate  iove,  be  always  retains  hi*  nsnly  ebimelsft  and 
«bovs  great  energy  and  independeneeof  m^ind.  The  agree- 
•blc  fffect  which  ihi-i  kind  of  poetry  might  produce  is  im- 
paired by  the  artificial  (  ha meter  of  his  style,  in  which  he 
followed  the  Greek  poets  of  liie  Alex.mdnaii  period.  The 
aaiieuta  however  looked  upon  him  as  a  great  poet.  (Plui., 
BpiA,  'n.22;  Quintil..  x.  I.) 

nnptMios  ased  fomerly  to  bo  odited  together  with  Oa- 
toUas  and  TibuUas,  as  in  the  editio  princcps,  Rome.  147t. 
aod  in  that  of  Stali^er,  Paris.  1577,  reprinted  in  1562  and 
1600.  A  separate  edition  of  ProportiuH  appeared  in  1702, 
4in.,  at  Aiii^terdain.  with  a  commentary  by  Bioiilvluisius. 
The  most  complete  edition  \n  that  of  P.  Burmauu,  w  Inch  was 
published  after  his  death,  in  17kiU,  by  Santen.  For  the 
siiahlubiaeai  of  •  eocrect  test  much  bss  been  done  in  the 
sditions  of  LsehoiuiR  fLaipiig,  181$).  Flaldsmus  {Hallo, 
IMIkud  Jacob  (Leipzis;.  1627). 

Propertius  was  translated  into  French  prose,  in  lG£o,  by 
Maroiles  ;  and  in  lb-1  a;nvtared  the  second  edition  ufa 
traasUiioii  into  French  verso,  by  Mollevant.  Amon^  the 
numerous  German  translations  it  is  siiihi  lenl  to  inuntiun 
that  of  J.  H.  Voss  (Braunschweig,  Ib30).  and  another  by 
Gruppe  (Leipzig.  I838i,  with  critical  notes  on  the  Roman 
Si«(r.  Soin«  of  the  SUkIm  of  Ftapartins  were  trsnslsted 
into  Infrlith  in  the  *MtieeU»aeoiis  Poems  by  Oxford 
Hands.'  London.  KjRj:  in  178'i  was  published,  in  London, 
'The  iiook  of  ilic  Elegiift  of  i»roperlius.  entitled  Cynthia, 
translated  into  English  verse,  with  (-Ia»»ical  notes,'  &c.. 

PROPERTY  IS  derived,  probably  ilirough  the  French 
language,  from  the  Latin  word  Proprieias.  whieii  i-,  u.^ed  by 
Gaius  (II.  b9)  ss  eqiUTlknt  to  ownership  (dominium),  and 
is  opposed  to  peUMsio.  [PMumoifO  The  etymology  of 
Uie  word  proprietsB  (proprios)  ausgosts  the  notion  of  a 
fUnf  being  •  man's  own,  whieb  generml  netton  »  contained 
in  i-MTv  deAnition  I'f  property.  ntaekstonc  (ii.  1)  defines 
'lb«  right  of  properlv'  to  be  '  that  sole  and  despotic  domi- 
nion which  one  man  daim*  and  exercises  over  the  external 
Ibiogsof  the  world,  in  total  exclusion  uf  the  right  of  any 
sAar  indiridwl  in  tho  universe.'  A  foreign  writer  defines 
OTimibip  or  prspetty  to  be '  tbe  ngbt  to  desk  with  a  oorpo- 
iMl  thing  aeeordini;  to  a  man's  plessoN^  and  to  the  exdu- 
lion  of  all  other  per»oiH.' 

This deAnition  excludes  incorporeal  tbings.which  however 
are  cull's, dercd  ol>|ix:ts  of  property  in  our  law,  and  were  also 
ei»tikidero<l  a:.  uhjecU  of  property  in  the  Roiuaa  law,  under 
the  eeneral  name  of  jura  or  iura  in  re;  they  were  consi- 
derea  as  detached  parts  of  ownership,  and  so  opposed  to 
dominium,  a  word  which  represented  the  totality  of  the 
Iktan  ofoinMnhip.(8avigny»jD8f  i?«BA/  deM  Betitzes,  5tli 
scU  p.  IM.)  This  definition  also  deseribes  property  as  con- 
•uting  in  a  r!t:;hl,  by  which  word  right  is  meant  'a  legal 
power  to  operate  or.  a  thing,  by  which  it  is  essentially  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  possession  of  the  thing,  or  tho 
phytiral  power  la  ji|>erate  upon  it.  Coitseqileiilly  such  a 
right  u  not  established  by  the  poi«-<-essiou  of  the  thing;  and 
It  IS  not  lost,  when  the  postossion  of  tho  thing  is  lost.  Snob 


a  ngbt  can  also  be  enforced  by  him  who  posseases  lu  rigU 
by  so  aetio  in  rem  against  every  person  who  potiosses  the 

thing,  or  dupatcs  bis  ri^ht  to  it.'  (Mackeldey,  Lefirhuch  (let 
heutigen  Rom.  Reehla.  li.,  p.  1-3G.)  This  deflnuion,  which 
18  characterised  by  n  j  <  i  md  accuracy  which  are  alto- 
gether w;4nim^  in  thuL  ut  liliithstono,  in  here  adopted.  By 
pruperty  then  is  here  understood  only  tnat  which  the  po- 
sitive law  of  a  couulry  recognises  as  property,  and  for  the 
protoetion  or  feeofoiy  of  which  it  gives  a  remedy  by  legal 
forma  against  untf  penon  who  intades  tbe  property,  or  bos 
tho  poasession  of  tt. 

Austin  obwjrves  (*An  Outline  of  a  Gjur>c  uf  Lectures  an 
GencralJurisprudence'j  that '  dominion,  property,  or  owner- 
ship is  a  namo  liable  tu  objection.  For,  fust,  ii  may  import 
that  the  right  in  question  i»a  right  of  unmeasured  duration, 
a.s  Wi  ll  indicate  the  indefinite  extent  of  the  purposes  to 
which  the  entitled  per»on  may  turn  the  subject.  Secondly, 
it  often  signifies  property,  with  the  meaning  wbereinjpro- 
periy  is  distinguished  from  tbe  right  of  jpesieasion.  [Pos« 
SESSION.]  Thirdly,  dominion,  ss  taken  with  one  of  its  sig- 
nifiiMiioMs,  is  e.\ae?lv  r :■.(_■  v.i-h  jut  in  rem,  and 
applies  to  every  ii'.;hi  n,  inji  jus  i/i  pertonam.'  The 
first  sense  of  the  wM:d  jiioperty  is  expounded  by  determin- 
ing, as  boioafter  explained,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  an 
estate  as  un<terstooa  in  English  law.  As  to  the  second, 
passeasion  is  of  itself  no  rigbi,  but  a  bare  fact,  and  ita 
rdation  to  fif^bla  in  rem  is  the  same  as  the  physieal  to  the 
legal  power  to  operate  on  a  thing.  The  doctrine  of  posse^i- 
sioii  is  therefore  distinct  from  and  should  precede  the  doc- 
trine of  property.  [PossEWON.]  The  third  sense  of  p ni- 
ce, ty  lia.s  reference  to  the  legal  modes  of  obtaintng  llie  pos- 
session of  a  thiii<;  in  w  hich  a  man  can  prow  thai  be  has 
property  and  a  present  right  to  possess. 

A  complete  view  of  property,  as  recognised  by  any  given 
syatem  of  law,  wonid  embiaee  ibe  fallowiag  bead%  whioh  it 
would  be  neeeasary  to  exhaust,  in  order  that  the  view  should 
be  complete.  It  would  embrace  an  enumeration  of  all  tha 
kinds  or  classes  of  things  which  are  objects  of  propeity 
the  exposition  of  the  greatest  amount  uf  power  o\er  such 
things  aa  aie  objeclsi  uf  uruperly,  which  a  man  can  legally 
exercise— and  conncctetl  with  this,  the  different  parts  or 

Crttons  into  which  the  totality  uf  tbe  right  of  property  may 
divided,  or  conceived  to  be  divided}  UM  modsO  in  whioh 
property  is  legally  transferred  from  one  person  to  another, 
that  is,  ae((uticd  and  lost:  the  capacity  of^ particular  classes 
I'f  persons  to  aequiroand  transfer  properly  as  above  under- 
stood ;  or,  to  take  the  other  view  of  this  division,  an  enume- 
ration  of  persons  who  labour  under  Isgld  WCapacitiaB  astO 
the  acquisition  and  loss  of  properQr. 

The  following  general  outline  of  nrapertjr  is  adaptetl  to 
tho  BtigUsb  system  of  la*.  It  may  m  flUod  up  by  r^u- 
warn  to  other  irtielaa  is  this  work,  or  to  tmeatiooa. 

1 .  Tha  kinds  or  aiamei  of  Ihingavbielt  are  olj|oeuof  pro 
Perty. 

The  general  division  i*  into  Tilings  Real  and  Things  Per- 
sonal, the  incidents  to  wh^b  are  m  diS'eivnt  in  the  system 
of  English  Law  that  tbey  must  be  separately  considered. 

Things  Real  are  comprehended  under  the  terms  of  I^ds, 
Tenement^  and  Herodiiamenta.  The  word  Horeditamcnis 
is  tho  most  comprehensive  of  tbooa  terms,  beeauae  it  eom- 
prehends  ev  ery  ilung  whioh  msy  be  an  objeot  of  inherit* 
atice,  f>  I'll  1  hings  Real,  and  also  some  Personal  Tiling 
such  as  lieii  iix>ms,  which  uro  objects  of  inheritance. 

Hereditaments  are  divided  into  Things  Corporeal  and 
Incorporeal.  A  Corporeal  Horuditaments  u  land,  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  term.  An  liicor[«oreal  Hereditament  is 
defined  by  Blaokstoae  to  be  '  a  rkbt  imuing  out  of  a  thing 
corporate  (oorporeal),  whether  nalor  personal,  or  eoneem- 
ing  or  annexed  to.  or  exerctaeaUe  witnin  the  mme.'  Per- 
ha|i<i  the  definition  is  not  quite  exaet,  and  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  make  an  exact  definition.  The  Things  Incorporeal 
of  Iho  Kntjlish  law  eorrcspoiul  in  their  general  cliaiacler  to 
the  Res  Incorporalcs  of  tlie  Roman  f^w,  one  ihstinguish- 
ing  character  of  whieh  is  that  tbey  are  incapable  of  tradi- 
tion or  deliraiy  (Gains,  ii.  Sfi):  tbe  Res  Corporales  of  the 
Roman  Law  ai»  things  whidi  an  eipable  of  tradition, 
whether  moveablo,  as  a  horasb  or  hnmoVeabK  a  house. 
The  Incorporeal  hereditaments  enumerated  by  Btackstone 
ore,  Advowsons,  Tithes,  Commons,  Ways.  Ollices,  Dignities, 
Franchises,  Corodies  or  Pensions.  Annuities,  and  Iteni--. 

2.  The  greatest  amount  of  power  over  sucli  things  as  are 
objects  of  property  which  a  man  can  legally  exercise. 

To  thi«  *]ead  belonga  tbe  Boyish  doetnne  of  Tenuiab  w 
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i  Ml*  in  trbioh  tend  u  laid  to  be  held.  Though 
lamvdIflnvB  inportMit  pwt  of  BosUali  law  than 
It  now  if.  it  ii  atfl)  of  importanw;  flir  Tonure  ihrajw  oznts 

wherever  tbera  is  tbe  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  As 
all  land  iii  the  kinf^dom  is  held  mediately  or  immediately  of 
the  crown,  i(  follows  that  a  ;nan  cannot  have  a  Property  in 
land  which  libaU  not  be  subject  to  this  ligbt  of  the  crown. 
He  cannot  operate  upon  faia  Property  in  land  in  any  way  so 
as  to  daatroy  this  ri^bt;  and  oons«quenUy  the  atouMi 
amount  of  Property  m  land  whieh  a  man  can  lum^  is 
lioulod.  Tfaa  interest  which  a  man  can  have  in  any  land, 
teoemontior  benditament,  is  called  an  Bsute ;  and  this  word 
comprises  the  greatest  amount  of  power  and  enjoyment, 
both  as  to  time  and  manner,  which  a  man  <»n  les^lly  hav« 
over  and  in  aiw.  of  the  three  things  just  eiiuiiu-rated.  as  well 
as  tbe  smallest  kgal  amount  of  such  power  and  enjuyment: 
it  also  compriites,  undur  the  notioa  of  time,  tbe  deiermina- 
lion  of  the  period  when  hi*  pow  and  anjmrmenl  shall 
as  well  as  wfaen  tbey  shall  reaae.  Xjsnda,  tenO' 


ments,  and  hereditaments  then  being  objects  of  Property,  a 
man  may  either  have  the  most  eomplete  property  in  such 
■Uiings  which  is  legally  allowed,  i  L.  i:i;iv  have  the  k'ast 
property  in  them  which  the  law  ailo-ivs,  and  both  tins  com- 

Jlete  and  tliis  lumted  Property  is  cxpiesscd  by  the  won] 
Estate.  An  estate  m  a  thing  is  Property  tn  a  thing,  and 
Property  in  a  thing  is  legdlj  oonaidered  to  be  capa- 
ble of  division  into  defiaaabla  pana,  called  Estatea,  eaeli 
of  which  estates  has  its  deSneable  legal  ineidentB.  With 
reference  to  an  estate  t!  i'  t  -na  during  whiih  tin.-  rii;ht  of 
eujuyinent  continuesis  Liiuullv  expresMjd  by  the  tertii  Quan- 
tity of  Ei'.iio.  The  rn,it]iiiM-  iii  NUin  ii  liic  ciijovment  is 
to  be  exercised  during  thiij  titue  is  ofk-ii  expie^nl  by  tbe 
term  Quality  of  Estate:  thus  a  man  niuy  enjoy  an  estate 
solely  or  in  joint-tenancy ;  his  enjoyment  may  be  no-exten> 
live  with  the  largest  amount  of  Iqga)  aqlciynent  of  any 
astalcb  or  it  may  Iw  limited  by  tbe  eootomponuMous  Rights 
of  others  in  or  to  tlie  Property  in  which  ne  has  an  Sstate. 
that  is,  he  may  have  the  le^-al  t  i  i  a  1:1  r  r  f  r  n  determinate 
time,  subject  to  various  liinitaHoii»  and  nbndgnicnts  of  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  I'roperty.  The  time  when  ilie  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Estate  shall  commence  is  also  considered  a  part 
of  itsQuaUty;  and  the  time  of  enjoyment  commencing  is 
either  present,  that  is,  oontemporaneoos  with  the  aoquuitiou 
of  tbe  estate,  or  future.  It  may  not  be  useleai  to  remark 
that  here  ai^  elsewhere,  where  the  word  Esitate  is  used  in 
Its  techniotl  sense,  it  does  not  mean  the  thing  enjoyed,  but 
the  quantitv  and  quality  of  enjoy uienl  of  the  thing. 

Indepenaent  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  on  estate, 
there  u  another  modification  of  property  which  requires 
notice.  A  person  may  have  the  estate  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  in  the  sense  above  explained,  either  with  or 
without  the  right  to  the  beoedeial  eoyoyment.  The  person 
wito  baa  iMrelr  the  Bstote  In  qoantity  and  quality,  has 
the  bare  legal  Estate.  He  who  has  not  tbe  right  to  the  Es- 
tate in  quantity  and  quality,  as  above  explained,  hut  merely 
to  the  enjoyment  of  such  estate,  while  tbe  other  has  not,  is 
said  to  have  the  equitable  estate,  The  term  quality  of  estate 
might  be  used  to  expri^^.N  liiis  equitable  interest ;  but  Inas- 
much as  we  want  a  word  to  express  tbe  manner  and  mode 
of  allaying  an  esuite  as  distinct  Ikom  the  ttme  of  enjoyment, 
and  aa  quality  is  the  woid  used  to  caucasa  diat  manoar  and 
node,  it  must  not  bo  used  in  a  dilfcreot  sense.  The  ex- 

Jilanatiop  of  tl>e  nature  of  an  cquttnVl,-  Ustinfuiihed 
rom  a  legal  estate  belongs  to  Uses  a  .  I  1  ru^li. 

It  has  luMjci  ^[iid  tiiiiL  iSii>  <! --U1  if  t between  unl  ■md 
beneficial  or  eouiiabie  property  is  peculiar  to  the  English 
law.  (I»rd  Mansfield,  1  T.  It.,  759,  n.)  But  these  two 
kinds  of  property  existed  in  the  Roman  law,  and  the  theory 
of  the  division  of  ownership  or  property  into  Quiritarian  or 
l«g»l,  and  honitariaa,  bapaiciB],  or  eqaitoble,  was  fully  dove- 
loped.  Its  origin  in  tbe  Roman  law  is  not  certain ;  but  it  is 
a  prt.ibnlilf  cijnj(;:ctiin:  tliat  it-  ongm  so  far  resembled  tbe 
oii^ni  til  the  iilie  tiivision  111  Enijli-ih  taw,  tbal  it  was  due 
to  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  tli>'  <liif  i  iliu>s  attending  the 
alieuatuin  of  property  by  the  old  legal  forms.  *  Tiiere  is,' 
eaysGaiustiL  40),  'among other  nations (perogrini)  only  one 
kind  of  ownership  or  piOper4  (dooioittm),  so  that  a  man 
is  either  owner  or  Hot;  and  il  waa  the  same  io  the  old 
Somas  law,  tut  a  maa  was  either  owner  *  ex  jure  quiritium,' 
or  be  was  not  But  ownership  was  afierwarrU  dividied,  so  that 
one  man  mny  new  he  o^i  iut  of  ;i  ihiiii,'  e\  jura  quiritium,  and 
inotber  may  have  tbe  same  thing  in  l>onu.  For  if  in  the 
ansa  of  a  ne  naootpi,  I  do  nok  ttawfeir  it  lo  yon  bf  Manoi- 


patio^crinjiuoosasio,  but  only  deliver  it,tlie  thing  11 
r-rrr?       *    ...     UwHT « 


wiU  become  yours  benellciaUy  (in  baoi^),  bat  1 
nine  legally  (ex  jure  quiritium),  till  you  have  acquired  th« 

property  by  usucapion  ;  for  ais  soon  as  the  time  of  nau 
ciipiun  is  completed,  from  that  time  it  ^e(;ms  to  be  yours  in 
fbll  ownership  (pleno  jure),  that  is,  the  \\,.n'j.  bt-t:i[i3  he 
yours  both  in  bonis  and  in  jure.  ju«t  ajt  a  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  ceMiio.'  This  paaaage  swemi 
to  suggest  a  conjecture  q<$  to  tbe  origin  of  tbe  disliootion 
between  legal  and  equitable  property  which  waa  of  so  mooh 
importanee  in  Roman  hiw.  The  disUaetion  batwstn  the 
two  kinds  of  ownership  or  property  was  as  elearty  marbad 

aain  cur  sv-tem.  thi'uigh  it  was  not  applied  to  all  the  pur- 
poses 111  >i.1ju  il  1  li  iMlivided  or  double  ownership  ;i  appiietl  la 

our  »>,  -■\::m. 

i.  The  modes  in  which  property  is  legally  tranaferred 
from  one  person  to  another. 

Proper^  amy  either  be  arquired  in  a  single  thing,  or  ia 
aevoiu  things  of  tbe  same  kind  at  one  time :  or  it  may  be 
acquired  in  a^reat  variety  of  different  kinds  of  thinga  at  tbe 
same  time,  which  pass  to  tbe  new  owner,  not  as  inoividual 
lhinf^4.  hut  as  tliu  1  unpoiient  parts  of  a  whole  |i;openy. 
Tbe  Roman  luiv  designated  the  former  mode  of  aci_|i,.-.i- 
tion  by  the  term  ae(]Uisitio  rcrum  singularum ;  aud  I  nter 
by  the  term  avquiaitio  per  universitatem.  Though  tbe  tvo 
modes  of  acquisition  exist  in  our  law,  there  are  no  naiaai 
ftNT  them  by  which  they  asa  jdaoad  in  apposition  lo  cm 
another.  Tht  case  of  acquisitjo  par  unifenitatem.  or  of 
universal  succession,  occurs  when  a  man  is  made  a  bank- 
rupt or  insolvent,  and  an  assij^nee  or  assignees  are  appointod. 
[Baxkrijit,  p.  3y6  ;  Insi  i  vest,  p.  4'J')]  ;  in  whicn  cases 
the  wlioie  of  a  man's  pru|>ei  iy  real  and  personal,  a*  w«U  as 
his  rights  and  obligatiunH  generally,  became  the  legal 
property  of  the  assignee  er  assignees,  and  is  applieabie 
and  mtist  be  appliM  according  tu  tlic  rules  of  1mm  ia 
the  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  inioUonoy.  With  lUiipoot  to 
personal  property,  oniveiml  tneeeaeion  oeenrs  when  a  nan 
by  his  hist  will  appoir,:^  mi  rxprutor;  rind  an  admi- 
nistrator with  tbe  will  annext d,  ur  wiiiMut  tii  j  will  annexed 
when  there  is  none,  thereb)  iicij  iii*  ,  tiir  li  .le  personal 
pro|iei  ty  of  tbe  intestate.  Bulb  the  boir  and  deviate  also, 
in  a  sense,  toke  by  universal  succession. 

As  to  both  singular  and  universal  succession,  tfao  madas 
of  acquisition  of  estatea  in  things  real  are  reducible  lo  two 
general  heads— deeeent  and  purchase.  '  Uesceni  or  heredi- 
tary succession  is  the  title  whereby  a  man  on  tbe  death  of  bis 
ancestor  acquill■^  11  It  r,taie  by  1  (  f  representation  as 
his  heir  at  law'  1  Blucl^^tuiici ,  and  uu  estate  so  acquired 
is  commonly  called  sn  estate  of  inlieritance. 

Purcluise,  whieb  is  corrupted  from  the  Latin  word  per- 
quisiiio,  is  defland  litdaton  (1.  12  j  to  be  '  tbe  pi 
of  lands  cr  toiwUMBtotbat  a  man  hath  by  his  deed 
meat,  onto  whieb  poetcssica-  he  oooMh  aot  by  title  ol 
scent  )Tom  any  of  his  ancestors,  or  of  his  cousins  (oonsan- 
guinei),  but  by  his  own  deed.'  Purcha>o  as  thus  defined 
comprehends  all  the  modesof  acquiring  properly  by  deed  or 
agreement,  and  not  by  decent ;  but  ii  is  not  a  eomplete 
de.v;ription  of  purchase,  as  now  understood,  for  it  oiiiits  the 
mode  of  aoquisitioo  by  will  or  testament,  which  however, 
whenlittmoe  wrote,  was  of  comparatively  small  importanee^ 
as  the  powar  of  devising  lands  did  not  tlwn  asisl,  anapt  hf 
the  enstom  of  particular  places.    Blaekstone  mskes  the 

fdll'V.v  ,;i^'  en  umeratioii  of  iho  mude;  af  jiiirchaie  —  Esclioaf, 
Occu)<  iii  V,  1' I) tut tu re, and  Alienation.  Ad  to  escheat,  liiera 
'.s  sum  I'  [i  .il.i'uli  v  in  the  clasMfication,  as  tbe  tiliai 
be  partly  by  descent  and  partly  by  purchase. 

The  head  of  alienation  comprehends  every  form  by  whioh 
a  man  transfers  property  to  another:  il  compreheada  thcta 
fore  both  alienations  made  by  a  person  during  his  lUi^  and 
tbe  disposition  of  his  property  by  bit  lau  w  ill  and  testamenL 
Tbe  disposition  of  property  by  will  has  this  peculiarity  about 
it,  that  though  tbe  instrument  must  be  completed  m  k-i^^: 
form  during  the  lifetime  of  tbe  giver,  the  pei  &ons  lo  m  horn 
the  pro)K;rty  i«  given  do  not  thereby  oblau:  il.e  properly; 
they  only  obtain  it  by  llie  death  of  the  giver,  who  by  that 
event  becomes  incapi^le  of  giving,  but  whose  '"^■"ift'^it 
intontkm  to  giio  is  tastiOod  by  tbaoooliauiiig  aKiitoBoa  d 
the  inatniMCBt  of  gilt 

Tbe  particular  modea  of  alienation  by  deed  are  to  a  certain 
extent  determined  by  the  esUto  which  the  alienor  ^tossesses, 
and  thr  i  t  iit-  ur  estates  which  he  intendt;  tu  u  un^i,  r.  1  be 
forms  of  alienaUoQ  are  noticed  tuider  their  various  bead». 

4  The  l^gal  capaaity  Ibr  tba  anqniailiow  af  aatalaa  k 
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(tndci  toneocnts,  andheredituments,  is  m<1^t  briefly  ami  con- 
veniently  shown  by  the  enumeration  of  the  classes  of  persons 
«bo  labour  under  legal  iacapecitf ;  and  in  like  manner,  at 
to  the  ahemtioB  or  loss  of  estaUM,  it  is  most  conveniently 
ihown  by  enumeratiag  the  penoni  lAo*  oving  to  mental 
incapseity,  inlkncy,  or  ether  eooeet,  labour  nnoer  Iq^al  ia- 
tapaci:y  to  transfer  or  lose  estalps.  This  division  compre- 
k«nds  so  much  of  the  status  uf  aliens,  infutts.  luoaticfs  and 
vaizned  woBHBt  M  mIoIm  to  the  Mqoiiitiom  or  kin  of 

ntftt«fi. 

Penonal  Property  is  not  sulBeiently  described  by  tl»e  term 
'  noveablea,'  for  oertain  estates  in  l^nd  are  personal  pro* 
perty,  and  are  eeoipMhaiMled  under  the  term  Chattels  Real. 
Trrms  fur  yem  «•  en  oumple of  ehattels  real;  and  they 
togetMT  with  the  rest  of  a  man's  personal  estate  to  the 
executor,  the  universal  succe^-^or.  Chattels  Personal  are  all 
biher  personal  property,  nnd  are  »aid  by  Black»tone  'to  be 
properly  and  strictly  speaking  moveabU,  which  may 

be  annexed  to  or  aUendaiit  on  the  persson  of  the  owner,  and 
rimed  about  with  him  from  one  part  of  (he  world  to  ano- 
tlMr.  Soeh  are  animals,  household  stuff,  money,  jewels, 
ceia^  gurmenti,  and  everything  else  that  ean  properlv  be 
pot  in  motion,  and  transferred  from  place  to  place.'  rer- 
tonal  property  as  thus  define*!  corresponds  lo  the  mobilia  or 
res  mobiles  if  tlie  Roman  law  ;  but  this  is  a  ver\-  inadequate 
deieriplion  ot  personal  property  as  reco^tiisiKl  by  the  English 
law.  And  herein  we  lir^t  percene  the  greater  certainty 
ind  ditlinctness  of  the  law  relating  to  rral  property  com- 
pared with  the  law  relating  to  ehattels ;  the  things  which 
«a  be  the  ohiecta  of  real  proper^  are  defineable,  as  well  as 
the  ertatcs  that  ean  be  had  in  tnem ;  the  Ihngii  that  can 
be  the  objects  of  personal  property  are  hardly  determinable, 
and  the  estates,  or  more  properly  the  iniersst*.  which  u  man 
may  have  in  them,  are  perhaps  also  less  determinate.  As 
examples  of  objects  of  )>evsonal  property,  which  in  no  way 
come  within  Blackstone's  description,  we  may  instance  ! 
Ment^bts,  which  are  things  incorporeal,  tbougb  not 
RsndilBBents,  and  are  the  objects  of  property. 

AqoMiti^  of  stock  in  the  public  hinds  b  not  money, 
tboogn  often  talked  of  as  such,  bat  still  ft  is  property. 
Eien  debts  due  to  a  testator  or  intestate  are  cons- 1<  re  !  is 
pruperty  with  respect  to  probate  and  letters  of  adiuijusua- 
ii  in :  still  ihey  are  not  expressed  by  the  term  grxxls  and 
<:h:itt(  is  in  the  letters  of  administration,  but  by  the  term 
'  credits'  for  as  debts  are  not  the  pioperly  of  a  man  to  whom 
lijey  are  due^  so  they  cannot  becMoe  property  because  he 
^■ppSM  to  die.  Things  ean  be  assignee!  by  the  person 
VMbasaefaUm  to  them,  though  they  may  be  thinfp  vbicb 
csnnst  be  eaUed  his  property :  a  chose  in  action  is  an  in- 
stance of  this.  Blackstone  observes:  'the  money  due  ii  a 
bocMl  H  a  eho«e  in  action:  for  a  properly  in  the  debt  vi:ii.s 
at  the  time  of  forfeiture  mentioned  n\  the  obligation,  but 
there  is  no  possession  till  rt-covered  by  course  of  law.'  He 
had  just  beiore  spoken  of  the  nature  of  property  in  action 
being  Mioh  that  a  man  'hath  not  the  oeeupation,  bat  metel^ 
a  bam  right  lo  oeeupy  the  thing  in  qnestion.*  From  this  it 
tnssrs  that  be  treats  a  debt  due  to  a  man  as  a  property 
KHnging  to  him.  whereas  the  debt  due  merely  gives  a  right 
of  action  to  recover  a  determinate  sum  of  nKniey.  or  a  sum 
vhifh  is  less  than  some  determinatt!  sum.  In  (bis  instance, 
myi  Blacksione,  'the  property  or  right  of  action  depends 
uiwii  an  express  contract  or  ofai^ation  to  pay  a  stated  sum.' 
Here  he  uses  property  and  r^t  of  action  as  synonymous, 
*bieh  is  incorrect;  fbr  pvoperty  implies  o  determinate 
tiiini?,  and  a  i  ight  of  action  may  be  either  fiw  a  detennioate 
thing  cr  to  compel  a  pers<jn  to  do  some  determinate  act. 
The  thing  claimed  is  properly  enough  railed  a  'thing  in 
iftjijn,'  but  the  aetinn  is  not  to  have  a  thing.  I  n  I  ili  i'  :lui 
<iiif«Q(lant  shall  do  a  certain  act.  Hiackstone  observes,  m 
a  note,  that  the  same  idea  and  the  same  denomination  of 
Pnpeiti  prevailed  in  the  civil  law,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
h  thsint  passage  (Dig.  41,  tit.  I .  s.  53),  to  which  ho  refers 
itt  Mpport  of  his  statement,  it  is  clear  that  a  corporeal  de- 
Ifliis  thing  is  spoken  of,  which  the  commentator  could 
iiardly  have  doubte<l  about,  if  he  had  given  in  his  note  the 
whole  of  the  passage  instead  of  a  part  of  it  The  passage  is 
t       'a  i<  a  man's  ffi  burns,  whenever  he  can  defend 

^'1  pos»e$S)OQ  of  it  by  a  plea  (cxceptio),  or  recover  it  when 
lost  by  an  actio  '  Thm  actio  would  be  in  rem  •  the  declara- 
tiim  of  the  plaintiff  would  affirm  that  the  thing  was  his. 
M  the  other  passage  quoted  by  Blaekalette  {tHg.  50,  tit.  16, 
tk 41),  things  which  consist  'in  actionihus,  peiitionibus 
y*l*MBlionibiu '  are  included  among  the  thicga  tn  bonit ; 


but  the  things  in  act.an  so  sjxilcen  of  are  things  which  a 
man  has  not, as  contrasted  with  things  which  a  man  nas,  m 
his  posses-nion,  and  these  aro  things  corporeal,  things  deter> 
mutate.  Besides,  even  if  we  should  admit  that  the  Roman 
law  treated  a  debt  as  a  thin^  m  buiit.  it  did  not  treat  it  as 
proportv.  for  •  thing  in  hoois  was  not  property  in  the  sense 
in  which  Blackstone  is  here  using  property.  Further,  when 
a  Roman  claimed  a  debt,  his  declaration  was  that  Rometbing 
ou^lit  to  ho  given  to  him  or  done  for  his  benefit  by  the  de« 
fpntlant ;  and  this  'giving'  always  meant  giving  something 
whu  li  did  not  belong;  to  the  plaintiff,  for  it  was  a  principle 
of  Roman  law  that  you  could  not  give  to  a  man  what  alrsadj 
belongod  to  him.  But  the  Roman  law  had  a  preoiaioB  in 
these  matters  of  which  the  comamitator  had  not  the  sli^liteit 
idea. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  appear,  first,  that  there  is  a 
difliculty  in  classifying  the  things  that  are  objects  of  personal 
properly;  second,  that  things,  as  choses  in  action,  are  not 
property,  and  yet  they  can  be  transferred  (inequity)  as  if 
they  were  proiH^rty.  Accordingly  it  happens  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  Uf  whether  a  particular  thing  is  an 
assignable  thing  or  not,  whothor  in  ill  natnto  k  is  oapahlo 
of  any  transfer. 

Property  in  Chattels  may,  like  property  in  Things  Real, 
vary  as  to  quaiUity  and  quality  of^  interest,  though  things 
personal  are  not  capable  of  such  extended  and  various  mo- 
difications, analuj^ous  to  estates,  as  things  real  are.  As  to 
quantity,  that  is,  duration,  a  man  may  have  the  use  of  a  per- 
sonal thing  for  life,  and  another  may  have  the  abidhito  pnK 
perty  in  it  after  his  death.  As  to  qoaliqr*  poraoBi  a^omi 
a  thing  personal  as  joint  tenants  and  as  tenants  hi  eonmon. 
There  IS  an  equitable  property  in  chattels  as  well  as  in  'b:r  ls 
real.  Money,  for  instance,  is  often  paid  toa  trustee,  i  i  i  .dur 
that  be  may  ^;i\e  the  interest  of  it  to  one  person  r  i  lifr,  and 
after  his  death  pay  the  money  to  another.  The  trustee,  so 
!  lon^^  as  he  holds  the  money,  has  llio  legal  property  in  the 
money,  and  in  tite  thing  in  which  the  money  ts  invested. 
A  legist oe  has  only  an  eduitable  interest,  even  in  a  speeiBo 
legaqr,  oftor  his  leautor  s  will  is  proved,  natil  the  executor 
gives  the  thing  to  him,  or  in  someelearway admits  his  right 
to  it. 

The  modes  of  acquinn<;  and  losing  personal  property  are 
reduced  by  Blackstone  t<  tlu  followin);  principal  modes 
Occupancy;  Prerogative,  whereby  a  right  accrues  to  the 
crown  or  the  crown  s  grantee ;  Forfeiture,  which  is  a  puaisb- 
ment  for  a  crime  or  misdemeanour;  Custom,  as  heriots, 
&e.;  Succession,  lif  whleh  tom  Btaekslono  understanda 
the  cnpacity  of  neorponttion  aggragata  to  take  what  their 
predeoessors  had ;  iMrriage,  by  whieh  the  husband  acq  u  i  res 
;!iocbaltclsof  the  wife,  and  tbr  if^ht  of  suing  for  bei  ctui.s 
in  action,  nnd  a  ]>eruliar  kimi  or  intRTest  in  her  thaitcls 
ical ;  .Judgment;  Oiflor  Grant;  Contract;  Bankruptcy,  so 
far  as  relates  to  chattels;  Testament;  Administration. 
The  enumeration  taken  from  Blackstone  is  ttOt  here  offered 
as  one  that  is  complete  or  altogether  unoso^ooablo. 
VndorContiaet  Blaekstooo  indudeaaale^aa  to  whieh  it  may 
be  ohser^'ed  that  the  formalities  required  by  the  law  for  the 
transfer  of  ownership  in  things  personal  are  few;  but  the 
diffK  uli  (luostions  which  n  i-^c  to  the  transfer  of  property 
lu  personal  thing*  are  probaoi)  much  more  numerous  than 
in  the  case  of  estate-,  in  things  real. 

Under  Contract  he  also  comprehends  bailment,  by  which 
'  a  special  qualified  property  is  transferred  from  the  bailor 
to  the  bailee  together  with  the  poseessinn.*  This  qualified 
property,  as  it  is  called,  gives  the  bailee  a  right  of  action 
against  all  perilous  who  injure  or  take  away  the  chattels ; 
and  Blackstone.  as  usual,  finds  a  rea^n  for  this  right 
of  action.  Tins  rifjht  of  action  is  howev<  r  luall;  founded 
on  liie  right  of  possession,  and  it  ts  just  the  same  right  of 
action  that  a  man  has  who  finds  a  thing,  against  any  per- 
son, except  the  owner,  who  ii\jures  or  takes  away  the  thing. 
This  right,  when  understood,  is  in  all  respects  consistent 
with  sound  prinoiplet;  and  there  is  no  objection  to  calling 
it  a  right  founded  on  a  qtislilled  property,  when  the  tern 
qualified  property  is  rt;  (it!y  understood.  Under  contract, 
he  also  includes  hiring  and  borrowing,  and  these  also  are 
coiUract.s  which,  he  sav<,  iii.iy  transfer  a  qualilied  property 
to  the  hirer  or  borrower.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  thin 
kind  of  property  as  to  that  acqnired  by  bailment.  There  is 
however  a  eatte  in  which  a  man  must  acf|uire  an  absolute 
property  by  borrowing,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  Roman  Mu- 
tuuro,  when  the  thing  borrowe*!  is  a  thing  which  consists 
'  pondere,  numero,  or  mensurfi,'  as,  for  iostuioe,  so  many 
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pounds  of  butter.  The  distinctions  of  the  Roman  Law  be- 
tween Hiring,  *  Locatioet  Conductio,*  Lending,  '  Mutuura," 
'  Cominodntuni.'and  '  Depositum,' are  founded  on  uiicliange- 
able  pnncipias,  attd  are  expounded  m  that  system  with  a 
rlenrncsj  which,  in  this  raspOOt,  ours  perhaps  does  not  admit. 

The  inupadtiiM  of  dmmoi  m  to  scouiring  Personal  Pro- 
perty un  ftww  tiwn  UOM  u  to  Rml  noperty ;  aa^  tbe  in- 
capacities  to  transfer  end  lose  are  also  fewer.  But  a  com- 
plete oiuiinei  ation  of  the  classes  of  persons  who  labour  undtT 
either  of  these  in  capacities,  and  the  particular  inciipacilies 
of  Mch  of  such  classes*  would  probably  be  more  diffi- 
enk  than  a  like  anwiwratien  m  to  Xstatot  in  Raal  Pro- 

^^U)PHXCY  {wfofiinim,  a  ftntollii^  or  tbe  power  of 
lbretolliiiK)>  in  its  poptiler  acceptation  is  a  foreleUing,  or  a 
thing  foretold.  It  may  however  be  nore  correctly  defined 
a  speaking  by  inspiration,  whether  the  things  spoken  re- 
late to  the  present,  the  past,  or  the  future;  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  tbi»de0nition  aHiuiiee  inepiration  ai  an  his- 
toncal  Sacu 

In  tlte  Septuagint,  profMtid  fepa^vmiK}  anaiiers  to 

nmuth  irWfQ^U  from  nava  (IQi)'  which,  according  to 

T         :  TT 

Geseniue  is  to  *  bubble  fortb/  and  soi  tonttor  woideeopiously, 
as  persons  do  who  speak  under  a  dhrine  aflhtui,  or  a  strong 

excitement  Tr.  r  lassical  Greek,  prophites  (irpo^^rijc)  cor- 
responds wiLh  uie  Latin  vatet,  which  indeed  may  le 
regarded  as  the  same  word  without  the  preposition.  Thus 
St.  Paul  uses  prophetet  (Tit.,  i.  12),  which  is  rendered  '  pro- 
phet' in  the  outhorised  version,  but '  poet'  by  Tyndale  ;and 
probably  Bpimeuidee  is  meant.  8.  Chrysoetom  (Ifom,  in  1 
Cor.)  says  that  pnop^Ce*  ii  tbe  same  aa  hKmbmUet 
(ipfinvfvrric),  an  interpreter ;  and  Festns  save  that  tbe  chief 
prieiits  of  the  temples  and  htterpreters  of  the  oracles  were 
hy  the  aiitients  called  prophets.  In  Krod.  vii.  1,  God  says 
to  Moses,  'I  have  made  thee  a  God  to  I'harauh.  arid  Aaron 
thy  brother  shall  be  iliy  prophet,'  i.r.  interpreter  ;  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  (iv.  16)  'He  shall  be  to  thee  instnadof  a  mouth.' 
Abraham  is  called  a  prophet  ((?«».,  xx.  7),s.«.eB  intercessor 
between  Ood  and  man.  In  the  Nov  Teatament,  prophcsy- 
iofif  it  several  times  need  in  tbe  sense  of  interpreting  the 
hard  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  Thomistius  calls  a 
man  who  interpreted  the  obscuniies  of  Aristotle,  'the  pro- 

thet  of  Aristotle.'  *Tlic  sons  of  the  prophets"  appear  to 
avc  been  pupiU  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  to  have 
been  trained  for  tliu  ofBce  of  instructing  the  Jewish  people 
orally  upon  the  prmciolcs  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
Some  of  the  Jewisn  prophets  were  particularly  distinguished 
as  writers,  and  their  inatraotions  mingled  with  pteoietions 
fealled  by  tbe  general  title  of  prophecies)  were  added  to 
the  otlier  sacred  books,  and  became  of  canonical  authority. 
These  prophets  thus  carried  on,  eolarped,  and  spiritualised 
the  code  whicli  hud  orijiinally  been  given  by  Moses  ;  and 
ihvy  probably  handed  dgwn  through  each  geoeratioQ  cer- 
tain doctrines  made  known  to  Ihe  patriainb^  which  the  law 
was  not  deiigued  to  uQ£)ld. 

Under  OnACirn  it  ia  diserved  that  there  were  current  in 
antieni  Greece  numerons  ao-callcd  prophecies,  such  as  those 
of  Baeia  and  Mussbus.  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (viii.20, 77, 
06;  ix.  43).  Dr.  Barrow  b  of  opinion  that,  '  thouph  many 
of  these  prophecies}  were  dark  and  ambiguous,  or  captjous 
and  fallacious,  yet  tome  were  very  clear  and  express,  ao 
corduig  as  God  was  in  his  wisdom  pleased  to  use  the  minis- 
try of  those  spirits,  which  immediately  conveyed  them  in 
directing  men  ibr  their  good,  or  misguiding  them  for  their 
deserved  puniabroeni;  anch  as  were  fbr  instance  that  eoneern  - 
ing  pyrus  his  conquering  the  Lydians ;  that  concerning  the 
battle  at  Salamis;  that  concerning  the  battle  of  Leuctra; 
and  divers  others  which  occur  in  stories  composed  by  wise 
men  of  the  wisest  nations.*  (Sfmion  oh  ihc  Crftd  )  When 
however  such  prophoi-ios  come  to  be  rigidly  e\amnu'<l,  tlu'V 
will  be  found  of  the  kind  of  productionH  concerning  which 
Lord  Bacon  says, 'That  that  hath  given  them  grace,  and 
■erne  cndit,  eontialath  in  three  th&gi.  Firsts  that  men 
mark  when  they  hit.  and  never  mark  lehen  tbey  mtat .... 
The  second  is.  that  probable  conjectures,  or  obscure  tradi- 
tions, many  times  turn  themselves  into  prophecies,  while  the 
nature  of  man,  which  coveteth  divination,  thmks  it  no  peril 

to  foretell  that  which  ludetHl  they  do  but  collect  

The  third  and  last  (which  is  the  great  one)  is,  that  almost  all 
or  them,  being  infinite  in  number,  have  been  impostures, 
and  by  idle  aiM  oaftj  brains  merely  contrived  ana  iMgned 
aftet  the  event  paai  (Baoon'a  Am^iO  Bntttriawia  not 


the  case  with  the  prophecies  recorded  in  tlio  Bible.  Some  ol 
tbe»e  were  extant  in  books  written  long  before  the  events 
took  place  to  which  they  refer,  such  as  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning Abraham's  posterity,  their  cxtraoTdinarj  inerease^ 
their  sufferings  in  Egypt  four  hundred  years,  their  sojourn- 
ing in  tbe  wilderness,  anS  their  poneessinj;  at  length  the 
land  of  Canaan  ;  the  prophecy  concerning  Josiah  ( 1  Kingt, 
xiii.  2 J,  who  was  expressly  named  361  years  before 
tbe  occurrence  of  the  event  m  which  he  was  the  chief 
agent  (2  Kings,  xxui.  15,  IC);  the  prophecy  comerning 
Cyrus,  who  is  also  roeniioned  by  name  (Isatah,  xltv.,  xlv.); 
bU  conquests,  his  restoring  the  Jews  from  exile,  and 
his  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem;  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
eeneemiog  the  Captivity,  and  its  duration  70  yean;  the- 
prophecy  of  Daniel  (viii.)  concerning  tlie  profanation  of  the 
Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  wiih  a  description  of  this 
man's  temper,  countenance,  ice.  -los  yenrs  In-fore  the  ac- 
coinpltsiiment  of  the  event.  These  prophecie-<  relate  to  the 
Jewish  people  in  particular;  but  there  areothein  rt  latiiiz  to 
Tyre,  and  Egypt,  and  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  which,  in  a 
manner  no  less  striking,  pieaen^  in  all  their  cireomttanees 
of  delivery  and  AdfilmeUl,  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  sup- 
posed predtetions  of  the  anoient  pagans.  The  numerous 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  pertaining  tmiio  Messiah, 
with  thetr  accuiD pi  1^1  ment  recorded  in  the  New  Toinmcnt. 
and  the  prophecies  of  Jesus  and  his  Ap  i  ule?,  nre  so  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  all.  that  they  need  nut  be  specified.  Tlie 
prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  TeiCsment,  which  have  been 
long  fuimied,  afford  altogether  an  amount  of  evidooce 
which,  if  really  understood,  it  aeems  impossible  to  resiet.  in 
proof  of  the  Bible  being  a  revelation  from  God.  Upon  thu 
question  when  prophecy  ceased  to  bo  given  among  the  Juw^^ 
and  when  among  the  Chrisiiiiiis,  and  upon  the  subject  Of 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  we  must  abstain  from  entering. 

The  prophecies  of  theOld  and  New  Testament  are  under- 
stood by  ail  believers  in  scriptural  prophecy  to  be  predictions 
of  future  events  prouounced  by  peiaous  who,  on  the  oceasion 
of  deUvering  audi  pmdictions,  were  direetod  md  gowned 
by  the  Deity.  The  first  thing  to  ustabtish  in  the  ucamhiation 

of  these  jirophecies  is  (he  genuineness  of  the  books  in 
which  ihey  are  contained.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
(•rophecics  in  the  form  in  w  hich  wo  have  them,  were  delivered 
before  the  events  to  which  it  is  alleged  that  they  refer.  This 
is  purely  a  matter  of  historical  criticism,  and  in  no  respect 
differs  in  tbe  manner  of  carrying  on  the  investigation,  from 
an  inqniiyof  a  like  kind  aa  to  any  other  book.  Tbe  next 
inquury  is  to  compare  tbe  alleged  prophecy  with  the  events 
of  which  it  is  alleged  that  it  was  a  prediction.  This,  though 
oppareutly  the  easier  part  of  the  inquiry,  is  one  wherein 
much  difference  of  opinion  niay  exit.  Some  of  the  prophet  ies 
arc  clear  and  precise  in  iheir  terms;  and  when  the  former 
part  of  tbe  inquiry  has  had  u  satisfactory  result,  no  unpreju- 
diced person  can  doubt  thai  the  prophecies  do  refer  to  cer- 
tain definite  events.  Some  of  the  prophecies  ace  in  their 
terms  vague  and  general;  and  otheia  refer  to  events 
which,  it  is  admitted,  hnve  not  yet  been  accomplished.  So 
far  as  it  is  adn>.ittcd  that  any  prophecy  has  tiot  been 
accomplished,  so  far  :t  must  be  admitted  that  prophecy  f.uls 
ui  being  bubstaaiialiHl  by  the  unly  evidence  that  can  establish 
its  truth.  It  is  then  on  those  events  which  all  believers 
allese  to  bo  events  accomplished,  in  conformity  to  genuine 
predictions,  that  the  proof  of  prophecy  depends.  The  method 
of  investigpition  ia  that  which  haa  been  already  mentionod. 
and  every  man  ahould  come  to  it  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind. 

On  prophecy  m  peneral  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
John  Smith's  Sf^lfct  Discourses/,  •tto..  C.imbr.,  1  (i7.1,  and  8  vu., 
London,  1821 ;  Slierlock's  Use  and  Intent  qf  Prophecy,  Svo, 
London,  1725;  Bishop  Newton's  Dissei  ta&m9  OH  tha  Pro- 
ihecira,  often  printed;  with  other  well-known  works  ttent« 
iiig;  directl/or  indirectly  on  the  subject. 

PROPltHE'CUS,  Mr.  Bennetts  name  for  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  allied  to  the  Lemurt,  and  thus  characterised  by 
him: — 

Muzzle  moderate.  Hinder  extremities  longer  than  the 
anterior  onei.  Index  abhieviatod.  Tail  long,  haiiy. 

4  1  1 

Dental  Formula: — Incisors  7;  canines  7  7;  molars  — : 

4  J  1 

(upper)  two  Acst  ctispidate;  the  third  clongale<1,  externally 
bitubcrculated,  the  ionrtb  like  the  prereding ;  (lon  er)  first 
uaiciiapidate,  aecond  and  third  plurtlubereulate 
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Example,  Propithecus  Diadtma. 
Daonfliem.-~-¥»m  nearly  naked,  wiib  abart  blaekUb 
kin  aboiDt  tbe  lipa,  tnd  equally  abort  yeUowiib-wliita  bam 

in  front  of  the  eyes.  Above  ibe  eyea,  the  long,  silky,  waved, 
ind  ihickly  sct  nairs  wbicb  cover  tbe  body  commence  by  a 
■  mJ  uf  )tlli)\vu>b  while  crossing  the  front  and  passing  bc- 
iieaih  ihe  earst  to  the  ibroaU  This  is  ^ucc-eeded  by  black, 
exieoding  over  the  bark  of  Ihe  bead  and  neck,  but  becoming; 
freely  intermingled  with  white  on  the  shoulders  and  sidcit. 
the  white  gradually  increasing  backwards  so  as  to  reader 
ibe  loint  ODly  aligbtly  griscled  with  black.  At  the  root  uf 
ibe  tail  AiItoub,  tnai  emoar  gradually  disappearing  until  the 
txtreroe  half  of  tl.o  tail  i*  wlute  with  a  litlge  oC  yeilow. 
Outer  side  ot  tiiu  antLiiur  Itiubs,  at  the  upper  part,  of  lite 
iIbI?  gr?y  of  tiie  sides,  below  which  it  is  pale  fulvous. 
Haods  black  except  tufia  of  long  fulvous  hairs  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  extending  beyond  and 
eoveriog  the  naila.  Outer  aides  of  the  binder  limbs,  after 
iMMfiOf  a  tinge  of  ftilvous  from  tbe  colour  surrounding 
Iba  root  of  the  tail,  of  a  paler  fulvous  than  the  anterior 
liiabi;  thia  becomes  much  deeper  on  the  bands,  wbicb  are 
fulvous  exrept  on  the  fingers,  where  there  is  a  very  consi- 
derable intermixture  of  black,  the  terminal  tufu,  equally 
loiig  with  those  of  tiie  anterior  hands,  being,  as  in  them, 
fulvous.  The  under  surface  white  thtougbout,  except  the 
Under  part  of  the  throat,  when  Uia  of  thoaUDW  cohwr 
vitii  tbe  aidea  of  the  body. 

Baiifl  gaoarally  long,  silky,  waved,  eraet,  and  glossy ; 
ihorter  aod  more  dense  on  the  crupper,  where  they  offer  a 
sort  of  woolly  resistance.  Genei-al  character  of  those  on 
the  tail,  that  of  tbe  body  hair,  but  shorter. 

Thumb  of  anterior  liands  slender,  placed  far  bai-k.  and 
extieinel)-  free;  length  1^  inch,  extretuily  of  its  peiiuliiinato 
pbalaux ran^int;  »li<;htly  beyond  the  end  of  the  metacarpal 
iNMeof  tbe  index.  Inilex  1^  inch  in  length,  its  extremity 
tingiaf  vith  Ibe  middle  of  tbe  pooukimata  phalanx  of  ibe 
teeond  inger.  Length  of  Moond  liifar  3  iodiaa;  that  of 
third  finger  3|  indMBL   Langth  of  oupna  am  Detaoaipu* 

2  inches. 

Thumb  of  hinder  liniuls  very  strong;,  placed  forwards  and 
laiigmi;  uuh  the  finf^ers,  2  inches  long;  index  'l\  inches, 
the  pointed  nail  extending  half  an  inch  beyond :  length  of 
Kcond  finger.  34  inches;  of  tanmi  and  melalanua,  3 
iDcbes. 

JLNfth  of  body  and  head,  measured  in  a  straight  line, 
Iftol  9  radios;  of  the  tail.  I  foot  6  inches.  Anterior 

limbs,  exclusive  of  Iiaiwls,  7.^  inches  in  length  from  the 
\  posterior  limbs.  IjJ  inclics. 
Muzzle  shorter  than  in  liie  Lemurs  (^enemlly ;  tlu;  ins- 
tance from  Ihe  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit  to  lli«  tip  of  the 
nu^  ( \^  mch)  being  equal  to  that  between  the  eyes.  Ears 
nundsd.  oonoeala<rtn  the  fiir:.  length  1  ineb;  breadth 
l|mdi. 

J^btitiet,  «f-e. — Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  Propithecus 
■  esaenlially  distin::uished  from  Lemur,  the  genus  to  which 
it  most  nearly  approaches,  by  the  numhcr  and  form  uf  ils 
tcelh,  and  especially  by  the  form  of  tliu  iiicisori  of  the 
upper  jaw,  which  coniititule  apnarently  a  regular  series,  a 
uructure  unknown  in  any  other  Lemundous  animal.  This 
diiifenea^  airiking  as  it  is,  is  however,  he  observes,  more 
of  an  npparent  Ihui  n  ml  deviation  from  tbe  tvpe  of  tbe 
fi  iniy,  inasmuch  as  a  teadenry  to  dilate  laterally  towards 
thtir  cuitinii  edges  is  to  be  found  in  the  upper  incisors  of 
a  Lemur,  and  it  is  only  the  cxireiiie  deve.opmeiit  of  iliis 
<l.latation  that  gives  to  t!ie  tcilh  of  Prof/ithecu*  a  peculi- 
arity of  chaiacter  rather  resembling  at  first  bight  that  of 
tlie  Monkeyi  than  the  Lemurt.  The  number  of  the  in- 
ciMrs  of  the  lower  jaw,  be  adds,  differs  from  that  of  Lemur, 
batoeeurs  in  'another  senna, /ndn' rLtcHANoros],  and  be 
murks  that  in  iVo|ptlAeeii«,  as  in  hubi,  the  canine  teeih 
of  the  lower  jaw  close  behind  those  of  the  upper,  a  confor- 
mation which  tends  to  invalHiatc  the  opinion  of  M.  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilairc,  that  the  outer  of  tlie  six  iiicison>  of  the  lower 
jaw  ought  rather  to  be  rej^ardcd  as  canine  teeth,  the  usual 
poiition  of  the  lower  canines  when  the  mouth  is  closed  being 
antenor  to  tbe  upper*  Tbe  number  of  fiilse  molars,  con- 
tiaius  Mr.  Bennett,  in  Prapitheaut  is  one  laaa  in  each  jaw 
HM  hi  £eHwr,  and  they  are  lesa  smooth  and  not  ao 
MWdy  triangular;  the  second  in  the  upper  jaw  being  in 
somewhat  tuberculate  on  its  outer  edge,  and  forniin'.;. 
as  tt  were,  a  transition  from  tbe  faliie  to  tbe  true  isulai  -.  bc- 
taeen  which  it  is  placed.  Tbe  posterior  molara  were  not 
ttttnined.  Mr.  Bennett  eonclomd  by  olM«ning  that  Ihe 
P.C.  No.ll7«.  • 


external  characters  by  which  Propitheeut  is  distinglddMn 
from  Lamr  an  ita  ahoctar  nussle,  terminated  by  mora  ap- 
proximaia  iMMeili>  the  npper  margin  of  which  appears  to 
be  only  slightly  lobulated :  its  rounded  ears ;  the  roarkeil 
disproportion  in  length  between  its  hinder  and  anterior  ex- 
tremities; the  greater  Icnglli  uf  lis  liaixU.  r-iieci.iny  of  the 
aiiierior;  the  shortness  of  iis  anten.)r  thuinl),  wtiicb  is  al>o 
plained  much  farther  back:  the  marked  abbreviation  of  the 
anterior  index;  the  development  and  power  of  the  hinder 
thumb,  whidi  is  nearly  an  equal  opponent  lo  the  whole  of 
tbe  Angeffs;  and  the  eouiparative  aiwiitaani  of  the  hairs  by 
whieb  the  tail  is  eovtred. 

/Looa/i/y.  — Madaj^ascar,  whence  the  specimen  was  sent 
and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by  C  Telfair,  Esq., 
Coir.  Memb.  Z.  8.  Habits  unknown.  tZM.  Avo,  1838.1 


PROPONTI S.    [M  U(M  Ait.v.  Ska  o?.] 

PROPORTION.  There  nul^t  bo  in  the  mind  of  every 
person,  antecedently  to  all  maiheniatical  instruction,  a  per- 
fect eoneeption  of  pcoponion.  though  not  perhaps  of  the 
manner  of  measuring  magnitudes  with  a  vi«w  to  exptess 
tlMir  proportions  bjr  means  of  numbers.  All  who  ran  trace 
tbe  resemblance  of  a  drawing  to  tbe  original,  or  have  the 
least  notion  of  the  u=c  of  a  map,  are  in  possession  of  the 
fundamental  imlions  mi  whicli  a  theory  of  proportion  l  an 
be  founded.  'I  be  iL-nn  Ratio  is  that  under  which  the  first 
part  of  the  subject  should  be  treated,  and  tbe  article  cited 
will  contain  matter  preliminary  to  the  present  one.  It  will 
be  suiBcient  for  ovr  present  purpose  to  slate  that  the  raiio 
or  lelatire  magnitude  of  two  magnitudes  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  tiroes  or  parts  of  times  wbieh  one  is  con- 
tained in  the  other,  whenever  the  two  are  ooromensurable ; 
and  we  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  purely  inuilift- 
matical  treatment  of  the  theorN  of  pmiiortmn,  and  shall 
avoid,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  ilu-  siibjcj-t  \m11  admit,  all 
discussion  of  the  notion  of  ratio  cun&idcred  u  mag- 
nitude. 

We  cannot  well  explain  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  which 
occurs  In  the  theory  of  proportion,  without  a  prior  reference 
firstly  to  the  purely  arithmetical  treatment  of  the  subject, 
and.  secondly,  to  the  practical  sutlicienoy  of  this  method 
vvh i<  h  ia  the  neesasaiy  conaaqMnM  of  our  pbysjeal  eooati 
tution. 

If  all  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  wore  necessarily  com- 
mensurable,  that  is,  if  any  one  among  them  being  taken 
a  unit^  the  rest  were  all  expres^ible  by  multiples,  aliquot 
parte  or  mbnoltinlea,  and  multifdea  of  aliquot  parts,  of  tbe 

unit  chosen,  no  diflieulty  would  arise  in  makinff  thesttli|ect 

of  proportion  purely  arithmetical.  For  lot  n  and  A  NptaMHt 
the  units,  parts  of  units,  or  both,  m  twc  majjtiiludes  of  the 
same  kuifi  (as  t«n  line*) :  any  sr.flii-ieiit  rleiiunstt.iii'ii)  o* 
the  rule  for  tbe  division  of  one  fraction  by  another  mil  show 
that «  contains  b  proelsriy  e  number  of  i  imes  and  parts  of 
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  If  then  ««  Kay  that  a  is  to  6  tn  ilia  Mate  proponioii 

M«tod^  we  mean  that  a  containe  b  precisely  iodi  times 
end  iwns  of  times  m  e  eootuaa<^.  tint  wm aiMrt  tbe 
■quatiop 


the  inatlietnatical  treatisent  of  vbirU  i»  to  easy,  that  no  ooe 
who  can  soUe  a  timple  oqualioii  een  be  elop{>cd  f»r  a  mo- 
ment by  the  lUffiml^  of  anf  conauquenee  of  it.  The  fol- 
knring  propoaitkm,  wbieh  may  b«  pmred  generally,  contains 
■II  the  eonseauenoes  which  are  most  useful.  Let  a.  b,  e, 
and  (f  be  (in  the  arithmetical  sense)  proportional :  take  any 
two  functions  of  a  ami  b.  which  are  liomo^cneous  and  of 
the  same  dimension  (such  asoi  +  i'  and  a'—b*).  Take 
corresponding  functions  of  c  and  d  (which  arc  rd  +  d*  and 
^—d*i  i  then  tlie  four  numbers  so  obtamed  are  also  pro- 
pMtiaaiil  (that  u,  ab  +  b^  contains  — 6*  as  raMf  times 
ud  iMum  «f  timt»  as  0ri-f  4i*  eoniainsi^  —  <<*}. 

In  meararing  magnitams  of  wtaidi  tho  nniiMried  repre- 
sentatives are  afterwardii  to  be  submitted  to  ralculatiun,  it 
necesKarily  follows,  from  the  imperfections  of  our  sen&t's, 
that  SL  ID*'  1)11]  I  T -I  -iiihlc  amount  of  magnitude  must  alwnv* 
be  ueijlected  or  adtled;  so  that,  for  exainpit".  that  which  we 
call  a  line  of  3  inches  long  means  sometlnog  hotwoen  2*9 
and  3*1,  or  2*99  and  3*01,  or  2*999  and  3*001,  according  to 
the  degree  of  aoeureey  of  tbe  mouurement  All  magni- 
tiidet  tnerafore  are  practically  commensurable;  fbr  suppose, 
in  the  e&w  of  weights  for  example,  that  a  grain  is  taken  as 
the  unit,  and  that  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  unit  is  cun- 
sulfir*><l  as  of  no  con&equenco;  then  by  taking  every  wuiglit 
oti li  the  nearest  ten-thousamlth  of  a  grain,  they  tnny 
every  one  be  expressed  arithmetically  with  a  conventional 
degree  of  precision,  which  for  every  purpose  of  application 
wiU  do  «■  well  M  though  it  wtm  perftetly  aeeuimte. 

Tlmdiaeoveryof  tllOOinnirflirRAK.s  megnitedes,  one  of 
the  roost  ttriking  triumphs  of  reason  over  the  imperfection 
of  the  senseii,  was  made  at  a  very  early  period ;  since  the 
dctnoiistraiioti  of  their  existence,  the  classiScatiuii  (to  a 
reriain  exioot)  of  their  specie*  [Irrational  QuAfrriTiEs]. 
and  the  meaiu  of  overcoming  the  dithcuUies  which  they 
present,  appear  in  the  writings  of  Euclid.  A  moment's 
consideration  will  sbov  that  e  property  of  numben*  a  rela- 
tion of  tram  in  goometiy,  •  genend  law  of  naioie!.  may  be 
infbrred  mm  mooetion  with  a  degree  of  probability  wbieh 
will  amount  to  tti  i  j1  c  t  rtnmty,  both  as  to  the  exactness  »nJ 
nmvcrsaliiy  u!  iln.  jjiuptity,  relation.  «r  law.  But  the  ex- 
itiM.i  I'  I  f  incommensurable  magnitudes  cau  never  be  made 
certain,  except  by  absolute  deduction:  no  attempt  at  tuea- 
surenwat,  «  mMmiwi  vMNAr  enistiag,  «onM  show  the 
mm<esisteiise  ef  any  oommon  measure,  however  small. 
Suppoae  tat  innaiiee  that,  havinK  provided  means  of  mea- 
aommsfit  whioh  can  always  be  Mpended  on  to  show  the 
f^mtmd^  of  an  inch,  but  nothing  less,  a  person  ahould 
acciiralcly  (as  the  word  is  comnumly  mcii)  lay  down  squares 
of  oiie,  lv»o,  &t*.  inch©  in  the  side,  with  a  view  to  render 
the  exl^tence  of  a  common  measure  lo  the  side  and  diagonal 
exceedingly  iroprubable  by  experiment.  If  tiot  before,  he 
would  be  baffled  by  the  square  whose  side  la  S378  inchesi, 
tbe  dnconal  of  w'bicb  could  not  by  his  meaaures  be  dis- 
tingnisKed  ftom  9363  inches,  from  wbieh  it  diflbtrs  only  by 
about  the  five-thouMandlh  part  of  an  inch.  And  let  any 
greater  degree  of  exactites.s  bo  attained  iii  the  naeans  of  uiea- 
suremciit,  »hort  of  po»ttive  accuracy,  a  reasoner  on  tlie  sub- 
ject rou  Id  still  predict  a  square  which  should  defeat  the 
oliiec't  sought  lo  be  attained. 

The  mete  existence  of  inoommensurables,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  ftequent  occurrence,  and  the  imiwssibility  of  avoid- 
iaff  dwm.  renders  tbe  arithmetical  tlieovy  of  proportion 
inexaet  in  its  very  dednition.  If  we  would  say,  for  instance, 
that  the  diagonal  of  a  iar^-r  square  is  to  its  side  as  the  dia- 
gonal of  a  smaller  sfjuare  is  lu  its  side,  we  eiiunciiue  a  pro- 
position the  meaning  of  which  is  unsettled.  For  if  we 
mean  to  aitsert  that  the  larger  diagonal  eoniains  the  lan^r 
side  as  many  times  or  fractions  of  times  as  the  smaller  <iia- 
genal  eoniaiAs  tbe  smaller,  it  is  answered,  by  those  who  wish 
m  pnaiie  notions,  that  neither  diagonal  contains  iu  side 
any  eMRt  number  of  times  or  paru  of  times.  If  we  should 
say  that  the  larger  diagonal  lies  between  1-4 142 1 3  and 
r-!  ]  ; :  I  I  times  tho  larger  side,  and  that  the  smaller  diagonal 
also  lia*  beiween  l'4M:i.'{  .lud  l'41-i'JI4  tiuiea  ihc  smaller 
side,  and  if  we  should  show  this  to  he  true,  we  ceriainly 
show  that  we  could  produce  lines  very  nearly  equal  to  the 


diagotials,  which  are,  under  the  arithmetical  definition,  sro- 
portional  lo  the  sides;  and  that  this  might  be  done  without 
Staring  eiAer  diagonal  \n  so  much  as  Uie  millionth  park  of 
the  side.  And  tbe  ten»mfllionth,  hnndred-milltanth.  or  an^ 

aliquot  part  of  the  side,  however  small,  mii^bt  be  substi- 
tuted fur  the  millionlh.  without  d«lrimont  to  our  power  of 
showing  the  truth  of  the  pn  j i  i^ition.  If  we  use  tlic  niuans 
by  which  thi«  process  may  be  carried  on  ad  infinitum,  we 
may  i>erhapa  be  sdd  to  Mive  established  the  truth  of  the 

E-oposition  that  the  diagmmls  of  squares  are  as  their  aidee. 
ut  if  we  in  any  roannor  step  ahoit  of  this,  we  daetioy  tb« 
rigorous  character  of  geometry,  and  produce  a  system  ot 
matlwroatics  which,  like  a  common  table  cf  lofsrithiu^.  it 
true  lo  a  rcrta  n  i  umber  of  places  of  il.ciir.aU,  ini  l  not 
farther.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  system  ul  siiaiheraaucs. 
like  (he  table  vith  which  wc  have  compared  it,  is  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  applicaiion;  nor  have  we  the 
least  quarrel  with  those  who,  desiring  an  inslntment  only, 
uke  one  vhieb  is  sharp  enoiigh  fat  their  purpose.  We  only 
complain  of  them  when  they  assert  and  teach  others  ihmt 
their  tool  has  an  edirc  keen  enough  to  separate  the  minutest 
truth  from  the  minutest  falsehood;  whereas,  on  examining 
It  with  a  )X)werful  microscope,  we  find  the  so-called  sharp 
edge  capable  of  being  magnified  into  a  plane  of  any  dimen- 
sions, though  it  may  appear  a  sharp  edge  to  the  vnaasieiad 
senses. 

The  imperfection  of  the  arithmetical  definition  of  propor- 
tion is  universally  admitted,  while  the  oomplexily  of  lb* 
rigorous  definition  by  wbieh  Euclid  supplied  its  place  is 
alraout  a.*  universally  felt  to  be  a  grievance.  Many  atiempts 
have  been  made  to  avoid  the  trouble  without  incurring  Uie 
reproeeh  of  inaeowney.  One  or  two  ef  these  «e  ahall  no- 
tice. 

Legendre,  in  his  otherwise  excellent  work  on  geometry, 
refers  the  student  to  works  on  aritbmetie  fiir  the  theory  of 
proportion ;  and,  haeinf  slated  that  when  A  is  to  B  a*  C  to 

D,  it  is  known  that  AXD=BxC.  adds  (twelfth  edition, 
page  G  I),  '  This  IS  certaiiily  true  for  numbers;  it  is  true  also 
for  any  magnitudes,  )i  ;  d  ihey  can  be  expresst-d,  or  that 
we  imagine  ihetu  expres.-^ed  by  numbers,  and  this  we  may 
always  suppose.'  A  system  of  geometry  which  tells  the 
learner  in  so  many  words  that  he  may  always  suppose  that 
which  is  not  true,  ueeds  no  further  comment,  even  though 
Legendre  wan  ila  anthoc  It  ia  true  that  in  anbeeqnent 
ports  of  tbe  work  we  find  demonstrations  adapted  to  the 
case  of  incomroensurablG  quantities,  bni  thcv  want  that 
mmi  important  element  of  a  proposition  involving  pro- 
portions, namely,  a  definition  of  what  the  tertn  means; 
these  demonstrations  turn  upon  the  theorem  that  when 
four  quantities  are  proportional,  the  first  is  greater  tlieu, 
equal  to^  or  lass  tiian  the  aeoond,  aooording  as  the  third 
is  greater  than,  equal  lo,  or  less  tban  the  Ibarth;  but  it  has 
not  been  previously  staled  what  tbe  author  means  by  four 
quantities  being  proportional.  In  tbe  English  translation 
of  tho  preceding  work,  a  ))reliniinarN  chapter  is  added  on 
proportion,  HI  \^  h  ich  the  deflniliua  given  as  to  incuinmen- 
surable  magnitudes  amounts  to  the  following  : — when  A  and 
B  are  inoommeiisurable,  and  also  C  and  D,  the  four  aresaid 
to  be  proportional  when  A'  and  C  can  be  flnmd,  aa  near  ae 
we  please  to  A  and  C  and  which,  being  conmeoaumble 
with  C  and  D.  are  proportional  to  them,  in  the  arithmetical 
sense  of  the  term.  This  is  a  snfticii'nt  defltntion  ;  but  it 
really  amounts  lo  llml  of  Euclid  (as  do  all  sutlicient  deS- 
nitions  which  we  havi>  seen  I.  and  is  not  s<j  easily  used. 

M.  Lacroix  {Element  de  Gtometrte,  p.  makea  the  ap- 
proximate finding  of  a  common  measure  stand  in  place  of 
an  eaaet  process,  aiuL  fairly  stating  that  the  error  of  the 
process  may  be  mede  too  small  to  be  visible,  rests  tbe 
enetneia  of  his  geometry  on  Its  not  being  sensibly  erio- 
neooB. 

The  aufl.i  ;  of  the '  Elemciitsof  Geomelry,'  in  the '  Library 
of  U^eiul  Knowledge,'  states  llie  proporiioii  of  inrommen- 
surablc  magnitudes  to  consist  in  *their  ratios  n  1  .i  nuii|.;  ,f 
being  approximately  repre«ented  by  the  same  nu  to  bent,  to 
how  great  on  *r/rii/«o«t<«r  the  degree  of  approximation  may 
be  carried.'  In  virtue  of  the  words  in  italics,  this  definitioa 
may  be  oonndered  aa  being,  when  properly  used,  capable  of 
forming  the  basis  of  an  exact  theory  ;  and  that  it  is  properly 
in  the  work  cited  we  fully  admit,  since  its  first  applica 
tion  is  to  the  estabbshmcnt  of  the  definition  of  Euclid.  The 
otily  objection  we  should  make  to  tho  work  m  question  is 
that  its  expressions  (page  48)  would  lead  the  student  to  im 
ply  that  commensurabilily  u  the  general  role,  and  ineem- 
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aausunbQity  the  exception ;  an  extended  theory  is  given, 
beeanM  maguitudea  are  not  alwa . s  t  mmensurablo.  Now 
it  it  important  the  student  should  k>iow,  and  should  ttlways 
bear  in-mind,  that  of  two  mngnitudesof  the  same  kind  takt-n 
at  htsard.  or  <Mie  being  given  and  the  other  deduced  by  a 
^metrical  ooastruchoa.  it  i>  very  much  more  likely  that 
tia  l«D  alMttld  beiiMioniBimiinblia  tluui  that  Um;  ■huuld  b« 
eoBBMitfimble.  So  thtt  the  appcrentlf  oainbroui  theory 
ofproportion  is  no;  mtr^i'lurril  nn-.-t  a  few  cases  wliich 
tometitDCii  uctjur,  bui  tu  prevent  the  inajorily  of  instances 
frooa  being  treated  incorrectly. 

The  dediutioQ  of  proportional  quantities  gtveu  by  Euclid 
is  as  foUovs : — *  Magnitudes  are  said  to  have  tho  same  ratio 
tooee  another,  the  first  to  the  second,  and  the  third  to  the 
tenh.  when  equimultiples  of  the  first  and  third,  and  cqui- 
wdliplM  of  the  second  aXd  fourth,  wbalerer  the  multiplt- 
atkmslBay  be,  yield  a  multiple  of  the  first,  greater  than, 
equal  to,  or  less  than,  that  of  the  sc-cuiwl,  according  a^ 
>be  tnultiple  uf  the  third  i!>  {greater  than,  ci|ual  to,  or  less 
than,  that  of  tho  fourlk'  Thai  i>,  if  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
be  Ibt:  four  magnitudes,  and  m  and  n  any  two  whole 
numbers  whatsoever,  m  A  must  bo  greater  than,  equal 
tt^orlewthan  JiBbaeooidiasw  mCu  greaMrllMtn, «|ual 
to^  or  lest  tlMa  nD.  Otberwue  thua,  vimtever  whole  non- 
Immand  n  may  be,  A  must  cxceod,  c<iual,  or  fall  short  of 
••Mlbsof  B,  according  as  C  exceeds,  etiuals,«or  ful!t  short 
of  n-mths  of  D.  A  iierson  practised  in  algebra  woold  com- 
prehend the  definiiioa  most  easily  when  stated  thus: 
m.V-riB  must  have  the  HtiM  lignu  mC— nD.  ibr  ill 
whole  ralues  of  m  and  ft. 

Ihisdeflnitiou  equally  applies  vbtftlwr  A  and  B  bo  oom- 
iMmiiaUe  or  ioeoaiinensurable,  since  no  attampt  is  made 
to  neasura  B  hj  an  aliquot  part  of  A.  Tit*  two  questions 
vhiehmust  be  asked,  ami  satisfactorily  BnaTOMitpraviaittly 
to  iu reception,  are  as  follows: — 

1.  What  right  had  Euclid,  or  anyone  else,  to  expect  that 
tbe  preceding  most  prolix  and  unwieldy  statement  should 
l-e  receiTod  by  the  beginner  as  tho  daflnition  ^  s  nlation 
(be  perception  of  which  ia  one  of  tha  moat  aammon  aaia  of 
bis  mind,  since  it  is  parfbraiad  on  ofoiy  oooaiioii  vbaro 
■WMlMitr  or  Jwahailaiigr    flgtaa  la  looked  fbr  «r  ptaiaiita 

2.  If  the  preceding  question  should  be  clearly  answered, 
bow  can  ihe  definition  of  proportion  ever  be  used;  or  how 
b  It  possible  lo  compare  every  one  iif  the  infinite  number  of 
muluples  of  A  wuh  every  one  of  the  multiples  of  B? 

To  tbe  first  question  we  reply,  that  not  only  ia  tbe  test 
fwpwai  by  Eiidid  toJetably  nmpltp  wbao  wore  closely 
ttniBad.  Mt  that  it  is,  or  might  ho  nada  to  appear,  an  easy 
•ad natural  consequence  of  those  fundament  il  i> -t  cptions 
aidl  which  it  may  at  first  seem  difiicult  to  toujpuiu  it.  To 
dueidate  this,  su|  p.     tiie  foUowmg  case  :  — 

There  is  a  straight  colonnade  composed  of  columns  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  tlje  fii  s.t  beimr  distant  from 
a  boonditig  wall  by  a  length  equal  to  tbe  diaiance  between 
ujr  two  successive  columns.  In  front  of  tbe  colonnade  let 
lhate  be  a  row  of  railings*  equidiatant  tnm  eaeh  other,  tbe 
tnt  being  at  tb«  same  disunee  ftom  tbe  wall  at  which  the 
railinpsare  from  each  other.  Let  the  columns  be  numbered 
from  the  wall,  and  al»o  the  raihngs;  remember  also  that  it 
»s  not  supposed  that  there  goes  any  exact  number  of  railings 
!o  the  interval  of  two  columns,  biit  that  the  interval  of  the 
columns  may  be  to  tbouilaml  of  Iba  lailinp  in  any  latiok 
eaaunensurable  or  iacommensurable. 


If  we  may  supoose  this  construction  carriad  OV  to  any  ex- 
tent, it  is  eMdy  Mown  that  a  spocutor,  by  mora  intpoetion 
«iihout  laoaaiiioawnt,  may  compare  the  oolnma-diatanea 
|C)  «Mi  ibe  railing-diataiMa  (Rk  to  any  degroa  of  aoauracy. 
Far  attmple,  since  tbe  tenth  railing  fUis  between  tbe  fborth 
and  fifth  r  Uitnns,  it  follows  that  10  R  is  greater  than  4C 
and  leisa  tluu  5  C,  or  that  R  lies  between  ibofC  and  4  of  C 
To  get  a  rnori  nrcurate  notion  he  mav  examine  the  len- 
ibouundih  railing:  if  it  ikll  between  tho  4S74tb  and  467£th 
columns,  it  follows  that  lO.OUO  R  lies  between  4674  C  and 
«7»(;orAliaa  betvamMand^ora  Tb«t»  ia  no 

sod  mWibh  w»  ncan  "Hrw^jbwa  u  itattfnais  vn- 
■1  nseitiliMeiiw«—<rfitoenliMamriaOhm» 


limit  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  thus  obtainable;  anu  ii  can 
also  be  shown  that  the  ratio  of  C  and  R  is  determined  when 
tbe  order  of  distribution  of  the  railings  among  the  oolumna 
ii>as!iigned  ad  intinitum :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  when 
tbe  position  of  an^  given  railing  can  be  found,  aa  to  the  nuia* 
ban  of  tbe  columns  between  which  it  lies.  Any  altanlian, 
bowavaraaaall,  in  the  plaoe  of  the  first  railing,  mval  at  last 
affeet  tbe  order  of  dialribution.  Suppose  fbr  initanee,  that 
the  first  railing  is  moved  farther  from  the  nail  by  one  part 
in  a  thousand  of  the  distance  between  the  columns,  the 
second  railing;  must  then  be  pushed  forward  twice  as  much, 
the  third  ttire«  times  as  much,  and  so  on :  those  af^er  the 
thousandth  are  pushed  forward  more  than  a  thousand  timea 
aa  much,  that  ia>  by  mora  than  tbe  iniarval  batwaan  the 
oolamna;  or  the  oner  vith  leipeot  to  the  oolnmna  k  dia- 
arranged. 

Let  it  now  be  proposed  to  make  a  model  of  the  preceding 

construction,  in  which  c  shall  be  the  distance  between  the 
columns,  and  r  that  between  tho  railings,  ll  needs  no  de- 
finition of  proportion,  nor  anything  more  than  the  concep- 
tion which  we  tiave  of  that  term  prior  lo  dcniittion  (and 
with  which  we  must  show  the  a^jreement  of  any  definition 
we  may  adopt)  to  aaamena  that  C  must  be  to  Ria  tbe  aMM 
proportion  as  e  to  «>.  if  the  modd  be  tnily  fbrmad.  Nor  h  ft 
diaw  int;  too  largely  on  that  conception  of  proportion  if  w  e 
assert  that  the  distribution  of  the  railings  among  thecolumtii, 
m  the  model  must  be  everywhere  iln'  same  as  in  theongi;  al . 
for  example,  that  the  model  would  Lu  out  of  jirrtportn-^  if 
its  56lh  railing  fell  between  the  l^thand  19th  columns,  Avmle 
the  SSth  railing  of  tbe  origiiul  fell  between  the  17th  and 
luih  columns.  Heratlian  tne question  as  to  the  dependence 
of  RucUd'a  definition  upon  oomnott  notiona  ia  settled ;  for 
the  obvious  relation  between  tbe  construction  aitd  its  tnodel 

which  has  just  been  -^  -rribeJ  contains  the  conec;tion  of 
Coil  1  ill.  ns,  the  fulfiimeiu  of  which,  acconiiiig  lo  Euclid, 
coi  >iii  lies  proportion.  According  to  Euclid,  whenever 
tn  C  exceeds,  equals,  or  fails  short  of  n  R,  then  mc  must 
exceed,  equal,  or  fall  shortof  nr:  by  the  most  obvious  pro- 
perty  of  the  preceding  consiruetiooa,  aeooidiiig  as  tbe  «th 
eolumn  oomes  after,  opposite  lo»  or  halbra  the  nth  faUin|» 
in  the  ocwinaU  the  mih  column  must  oome  aiker.  oppoaite 
to,  or  berore  the  nth  railing,  in  the  correct  model. 

That  the  test  proposed  by  Eu<:1id  is  r.i  ;<  >s;iry,  appears 
fn)m  liie  preceduii;;  and  also  that  it  is  scllirieni.  For,  ad- 
mittiiig  that,  lo  a  given  original,  will  a  ;  i  en  column-dis- 
tance in  the  model,  there  is  one  correct  model  railing^distaitce 
(which  roast  the; civile  be  the  one  which  distributes  the 
radinga  among  tbe  eolumnsas  in  the  original),  we  bawaaen 
that  any  other  raiHng-dislaoce^  hovever  slightly  diflbient, 
would  at  last  give  a  different  distribution  :  that  is,  the  cor- 
rect distance,  and  the  correct  distance  only,  satisfies  all  the 
conditions  required  by  Euclid's  definition. 

IjsI  Us  now,  by  the  dislnbutioH  of  one  set  of  magnitudes 
umun)^  those  of  anotlior  set,  agree  to  mean  the  placing  of 
.the  first  magnitudes  among  those  of  the  fiooond  set,  (he 
latter  Laving  been  previously  arranged  in  aaaandiog  order 
of  magnitude.  Tba%  in  tbe  following  inatanoa^wa  diathbut* 
the  multiples  of  S  among  those  of  a,  the  latter  being  In 
Roman  numerals 

3  6  vitt  S  12  U  xvi  18  21  xxtv  27  30  xxxii  fro. 

This  use  of  the  word  distribution  having  been  well  leanit, 
the  following  way  of  slaluig  the  deOntttua  wiU  be  easier* 
than  that  of  Euclid.  '  Four  magnitudes,  A  and  B  of  eme 
kiod,  and  C  and  D  of  the  same  or  another  kind,  are  propoi^ 
tional  when  all  the  multiples  of  A  can  be  distributed 
among  tbe  multiples  of  B  in  the  same  intervals  as  the  oor^ 
responding  multiples  of  C  among  those  of  D.'  Or,  whatever 
numbers  m  and  n  may  be,  if  m  A  lies  between  ttB  Mid 
(n  +  1)  B,  m  C  lies  between  n  D  and  («  -f-  1 )  D. 

If  the  preceding  test  be  always  satisfied  from  and  after 
any  given  multiples  of  A  and  C,  it  must  be  true  before 
those  multiples.  For  instance,  let  the  test  be  always  satis- 
fied fiam  aod  after  100  A  and  100  C;  and  let  »A  and  AC 

•  Th«  Offli  of  Koelid't  defiiinlju  ,rTy  t.-wri,  mid  cud  •-□It  '^r  i-jtcll'p- 
bl^  mule  red  in  lo  tog>iih  U]r  circumlucutiua.  'Kv  ry  alrT<f  ^{)l^e 
Xiyirai  fivoi.  irpMrov  irpic  iiwripov  cai  rttirov  wp6(  Tirapro¥, 
irav  rd  rou  npuTov  t.al  rpirov  lai**c  iroXXairXi«ui  riv  roi 
itvripov  Koi  riraprov  laaxi^  weKXanXaoiutf,  taB'  iwctcpoSp 
rroXKatrXaviaoiiAm,  Iscrtfoe  it  tfta  JXXsisrf,  ^  MfUt  Ira  ^,  f  M/m 
vwip*xv  Mf^ivrm  uaTihXifKa. 
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be  insHUMAS  Ibr  examination,  (UUog  before  100  A  and  100  C. 
iSike  some  multiple  of  5  which  will  exceed  ICQ.  say  50 

lirtKs,  and  let  it  he  li  i  ;  '  i  i,  cvntninaiiDii  that  250  A  lies 
between  678  B  ami  B  ;  lUvn  '.'juC  lie*  hoiween  6/"»  I) 
ami  679  D.  Dividr  tho>i'  by  ji),  and  it  fuJows  that  6  A 
lies  beiveea  l3jjB  and  13gl5.  and  still  more  between 
1.3  B  and  14  B  Similarly  6C  lies  betwein  I3||D  and 
13 1  D»  end  Mill  more  between  U  D  end  14  D.  Or  &  A  liee 
in  ine  eanie  interval  amonR  tlie  nniUiplM  of  B  in  vbieti 
S  C  Vici  mnon:^  the  rntiltiple^  of  D :  and  the  eaow  llenon- 
•tr.uioii  jijiplifs  to  any  other  instance. 

Agaui.  the  test  is  aUi>  satisfied  iC  liio  iiiultip1e«i  of  inv 
multiple  (m)  at'  A  are  diiitribuled  among  the  inultipiisol 
atiy  multiple  (n)  of  B  in  tliesamc  manner  as  the  multiple's 
of  olC  among  the  miUtiples  of  rD:  for  instance,  it  the 
malti]llee  of  3  A  be  distributed  among  those  of  5  B  m  the 
saine  manner  «e  the  multiple*  of  3  C  among  thoee  of  5  D. 
Let  II A  and  llC  be  given  for  examination:  take  any 
multiple  of  3  greater  than  5,  -Eav  3X1.  or  9,  and  exaniine 
11(9  A)  and  11  (9C).  nr  33(;iA  l  and  ;!3  (5  0.  Let  3.1 
{3A)lie  between  27(5  B)  niid  Js  (jB)  ;  then  by  hypothesis 
33  (3C)  lie*  between  27  (i  D)  and  '2s  ( j  D).  Di*nie  all  by 
9,  and  we  find  that  1 1  A  lies  bolwe.  n  K'lBand  151 B.  while 
nC  lie*  between  l&D  and  15tD.  Hence  II  A  lies  be- 
tween IS  B  and  16  B,  while  1 1 C  lies  in  tb«  aeme  iotaeeal 
among  the  multiples  of  D:  and  in  tbe  mow  mmner  any 
other  instance  may  be  proved. 

The  principles  of  the  tlfth  book  of  Kiiclid  are  by  inany 
supposed  to  He  inevi:ably  connected  with  the  apparatus  of 
Rlrait^ht  lines  drawn  parallel  to  one  another,  by  which 
Euclid  represents  his  magnitudes  and  their  multiples. 
This  is  not  the  case;  and  the  simple  algebraical  expres- 
aton  of  magnitude!  by  large  leiteia,  and  of  numerical 
multipliers  by  small  onea,  will  very  mndi  faeiUtnM  tlie  de- 
monstrations, witfaottt  altering  anytUng  but  mew  modea  of 
expression. 

The  next  point  to  be  CMti<i(!«rcd  is  the  infinite  character 
of  the  definuion  (  f  proportion;  four  magnitudes  are  not 
to  he  called  prf)]  u  tiunal,  untd  it  is  shown  that  every  molti- 

Ble  of  A  fulls  in  the  same  internals  among  the  multiples  of 
in  which  the  Ramo  multiple  of  C  is  found  among  the 
multiples  of  D.  So  that  thia  dellnition  ia  a  negative  one, 
like  that  of  parallel  lines,  whieh  may  be  lbn«  etated:  two 
lines  are  parallel  when  every  j'oint  of  one  of  them,  however 
far  produced,  is  on  one  side  of  the  otlier.  We  might  ex- 
pect then  to  fliirl  ih^it  the  test  of  di^prnp<}rtion  is  simple 
and  positive,  and  an  examutatum  of  the  illustration  already 
imdaeed  will  eonflrm  this. 

Sappoae  that  the  diatribution  of  the  nilinRS  aiiioiig''the 
eolurone  abould  be  ftnind  to  agree  in  the  model  and  the  ori- 
ginal as  fur  as  the  millionth  railing.  This  proves,  as  we  have 
scon,  only  that  the  railing-distance  of  the  model  does  not  err 
by  the  millionth  part  of  the  corres|>ondinj;  eohirnn  distance; 
for  if  it  did  err  so  much,  the  multiplication  of  the  error  a 
million-fold  would  have  placed  the  nnilionlh  railinjj  (if  n  ine 
before  it)  wrong  by  at  least  one  inter^'al.  It  is  then  uhvious 
that  no  examination  of  individual  eaaes,  however  extensive, 
will  enable  an  observer  of  the  construction  and  ita  model 
to  affirm  the  proportion  or  deny  disproportion:  all  that  it 
can  d>>  is  to  eaaSile  li:ta  to  fix  litniis  (which  he  may  make 
aii  >nKill  ai  he  pleases)  to  ihu  fliiiiroportion,  if  any.  But  a 
smu'lc  instance  may  enable  bun  to  deny  ]iroportton  or 
atlirm  disproportion  and  al^io  to  state  which  way  the  dispro- 
portion lies.  Let  the  I'Jtli  t  ailing;  in  the  oriijinal  fall  beyond 
the  ctevciilh  column,  while  the  19th  railing  of  the  (so  ciUled) 
model  doea  not  oome  up  to  the  eleventh  column.  It  followa 
from  this  one  itulance,  that  the  railing-diatance  of  the  mo- 
del ia  too  email  relatively  to  theeolumn-4ietanee,or  that  the 
column  disiame  is  too  jrreat  relattvcly  to  the  railinj,'  dis- 
tance. Tliat  1-,  the  [)rop'>r:ion  ofrto  c  is  less  than  thai  of  R 
to  C,  ?ir  the  p'  oport  lon  of  c  to  r  is  greater  than  that  of  C  to  R. 
Similarly,  with  re.spccl  to  two  straight  lines,  no  examina- 
tion of  pairs  of  points,  one  in  each,  will  enable  the  exam- 
iner to  affirm  their  parallelism  or  deny  their  interteetion : 
whiles  at  the  lame  time,  the  examination  of  one  pair  of 
points  tnay  enable  him  to  aArm  intersection  or  deny 
paralletntm.  Bcnee  it  appears  that,  obvious  as  the  notion 
of  proportion  may  be,  it  is  morx  easy,  in  a  iii,uhemaii<  :il 
pouitof  view,  to  deSnedisproi  nriiiiri,  and  to  make  proportion 
consiiit  ill  the  alisenceof  all  disproportion  Similarly,  oh- 
\\ny\s  ns  is  the  notion  of  puralieiism,  and  the  cuiinection  of 
the  nun  intersection  of  two  straight  lines  with  that  of  their 
always  keeping  the  same  diatanoe  with  each  other,  it  ia  mew' 


easy  to  define  this  relation  by  the  abseneteif  aiUiiiteiMlion 

than  by  any  of  its  positive  properties. 

The  negative  character  of  the  definition  of  parallels  Joes 
not  prevent  it  from  bcin;^  ve  y  e.isily  proved  that  such  linr  < 
exist;  and  an  examinai  ion  of  the  tiist  or  li^t  propositioiis 
of  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid  will  ishowthat  the  exietcnoeof 
proportional  quantities  is  as  ea^ly  established  on  the  delni* 
tion  given  as  on  any  other.  To  take  an  <nsianoe  howewor  in 
wfaieh  nothing  but  HuM  aball  be  the  objects  vi  flomidera- 
tion,  we  shall  bore  prove,  in  a  different  manner,  the  second 
proposition  of  Euclid's  si.xlh  book,  or  one  to  the  same 
oSbel; 


Let  OAB  be  ''a  triangle,  to  ono  side  of  which  eUt  is 
drawn  parallel,  and  in  OA  produced  set  off  AA„  A,Ay 
&K  equal  to  OA,  and  aa^  a/i^  &c.  ejual  to  On. 
Through  every  one  of  the  points  so  obtained  draw 
pamllela  to  AB»  meetiiw  OB  produced  in  b,  6,.  B,.  &c 
Then  it  is  easily  nrovea  that  bb^  b^  &c.  are  severally 
equal  to  Oi>,  and  BB^  B,B„  &c.  toUB.  Consequently  a 
distribution  or  the  multiples  of  0.\  among  those  of  0«i  ia 
made  on  one  line,  and  of  OB  among  tho»o  of  0<i  on  the 
other.  The  examination  of  this  diklribution  in  all  ita  ex- 
tent (which  is  impassible,  and  beooeihe  apparent  difficult 
of  using  \\m  deiinitioD)  ia  nadered  unneeeaKry  by  the 
known  property  of  parallel  linea.  For  since  A,  lies  between 
a,  and  a,.  B,  must  lie  between  b^  and  ;  for  if  not,  the  lino 
A,B,  would  cut  cither  ajb^  or  a/,.  Ueuce  wiihuut  inquu'- 
uil;  where  A^  does  fall,  we  know  that  if  it  fall  between 
o,  and  B,  must  £U1  between  and  b^^^ :  or  if 
rnXOA  Ml  in  mai^fiitude  between  nxOa  and  (N-(-l)XOa. 
then  mXOB  must  frii:  between  nXU&and  (fi  +  l)XOfc. 
Thus  It  is  established  that  0.\  is  to  On  a.s  OB  to  Ob. 

The  pro|  ositioijs  of  the  fifih  IkxjW  beconic  very  simj^lo 
when  the  definition  is  fully  elucidated,  and  algebraioil  ex- 
pression IS  substituted  for  the  words  at  length  of  Euclid. 
Th^  will  be  found  thua  treated  in  Playfair  s  or  Lardnar'a 
editiooa  of  Buelid.  and  in  the  'Connection  of  Number  and 
Magnitude' (London,  I83("). 

When  quantities  are  commensurable,  a  multiple  of  one 
may  be  found  which  is  exactly  equal  to  a  muiuple  of  the 
other:  thus  if  As: 3^B.  13A  =  43B.  in  ibis  case  iho  antii. 
metical  deflnition  of  proportion  is  sufficient,  and  the  oiher 
may  be  shown  to  follow  from  it.  Let  A>3AB.andC=3AjQ^ 
so  that,  arithmetically  speaking.  A  is  to  B  aaC  to  D.  Let 
mA  lie  between  nB  and  (r+  UB,  or  (3^)XB  lies  between 
«B  and  (n-Hl)B.  Tl*en  the  number  or  fraction  3^»a 
must  lie  between  n  ;ir,:l  u  i  t  :  wiience  f'^f'.'i  ,D  lies  between 
hD  and  («-j-l)l),or  mC  nea  between  nij  and  (n-|-l)D. 

It  is  however  perfectly  allowable  to  leave  out  of  sight  the 
possible  case  in  which  a  multiple  of  A  is  exactly  c«|ual  to 
a  multiple  of  B ;  since  if  the  test  bo  true  in  all  oilier  case». 
it  is  therefore  true  in  thia.  For.  if  possiblei,  lei  4A »  7B.  and 
4C  be  (say)  Rfeater  limn  7D.  Tben  m(4C)  exceeds  mf  7D) 
by  m  times  this  difference,  which  may  be  made  as  threat  cia 
we  please,  or  4>nC,  and  multiples  succeeding  it,  may  l>n 
made  to  fall  in  an  inter\-al  as  many  intervals  removni 
from  that  of  7mDand  ( 7m -H  1  )D  as  we  please.  Bui  imA. 
is  equal  to  7rwB,  whence  (Jrzi  + 1  )A,  &c.  must  fall  am  mg 
the  muliiple.i  of  B  in  intervals  of  given  nearness*  to  the 
interval  of  ImM  and  (7in-|>l)B.  Consequently  the  mul- 
tiples of  A  followtng  4mA  cMm«t  always  lUI  among  the 
muUiplee  of  B  in  the  same  intervals  as  the  seme  muItipleB  of 
C  anion  a;  those  of  D ;  and  the  rest  of  the  test  cannot  bo 
true,  unless  'lC=  7 1) ;  that  is,  if  the  rest  of  the  tcitl  be  true, 
then  aC=1\>. 

The  following  question  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  for 
himself  how  far  be  is  able  to  apply  the  method  of  EoeUd. 
Returning  to  tho  illustration,  suppoae  that  Um  culiUBlUt 
instead  of  being  mathematical  lines,  era  of  a  given  thiek- 
nees,  and  that  the  columiu  in  the  model  are  of  a  proportion- 
ate tbieknem:  let  It  also  be  supposed  that  when  a  railing  is 
projected  ujnm  the  column,  there  are  no  means  of  deter- 
mtiiiiig  on  which  side  of  tS;e  axis  of  the  cobimn  it  faLf.  It 
is  to  be  shown  that  if  the  distribution  be  according  t'j  the 
daAuition  as  to  every  railing  which  is  not  so  pri^aoled,  luid 
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■hoBtvhkh  (iMra  it  iberefore  no  doubt,  it  mtut  aUo  iw 
me  as  to  «vay  eno  in  vbieh  the  tteobt  exitti. 

Tlie  adrantages  of  the  study  of  proportion  in  the  manner 
laid  down  by  Euclid,  or  some  othe:  t  (|iii\alt.'nl  in  extent  and 
sii  irtni"><.  aif  procist'ly  the  advuiiiaL^L-*  ul'  accuracy  over  ii  . ac- 
curacy, and  ot  real  deroonsiratiun  u\cr  a  t'^\»o  and  siovenly 
appearance  uf  it,  which,  though  a  close  rettemblance,  is  there- 
bn  mil  ibe  more  dangerous.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
what  we  mean  by  demonstration,  namely,  the  proceis  of  ob- 
isioiim  «  conclusion  by  sound  logic  fima  pravitee  known  to 
DC  true.  If  the  pr.tt  ix  ity  of  EunKdV  method  could  be  avoided  by 
an  as>umpiion,  we  should  not  object,  provided  t!ie  assump- 
tion were  bulh  u  ui;  ami  easily  ^ccn  lu  be  true.  Fur  instance, 
if  the  theory  <  f  I'.vkallels  could  bo  esiablished  withoui 
its  axiom  by  means  of  a  liundred  long  and  intricate  propo- 
sition»,  wi»  abeold  agree  Nviih  those  who  would  refuse  to 
place  tboie  |n«|HMition«  l>«foie  beginners,  on  the  ground 
that  unimpeaehable  demomtration  is  already  given,  namely, 
an  a5suro|>tion  which  those  who  would  rather  dispense  with 
it  do  not  deny  to  be  both  true  and  easy  (or  capable  of  being 
tiuide  ca-.)).  and  logic  whicfi  is  uncontested  atul  iiicuntesti- 
hle.  Hul  the  vice  of  the  system  which  is  substituted  for 
liut  uf  Euclid  Ci)n3i^l3  in  the  entrance  of  an  assumption 
vbich  is  not  true;  for  to  reason  upon  all  magnitudes  a$  if 
Ibaf  wwre  eommeneurab1e.Mdloas.>'ert  conclusions  derived 
tnm  aMit  laaaoningai  ii  to  amnma  that  all  maenitudea  ace 
commensurable,  which  la  not  true.  The  meUiod  of  La- 

rro  x,  OS  above  explained,  is  sound  as  far  ns  it  poes :  he 
a^wrt-N  that  the  prupoailions  of  geometry  aro  scnsihlv  true, 
or  if  faKe,  imp€rceptii>ly  false,  and  this  he  proves.  Unt  he 
iiiak««  geometry  cease  to  be  an  exact  science.  That  uf  Le> 
gendre.  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  proves  no  more  than 
that  of  Laeroix.  profesaea  to  prove  more:  it  treata  geometry 
aa  an  exact  aeienee,  while  it  avowedly  states ihataiiaaanmp- 
tloo  may  be  made  which  is  demonstrably  inoomol. 

We  do  not  deny  that  a  mind  ^11  versed  In  the  doctrine 
of  hmits  ^Vl)^^M  have  a  pr.v  essofits  own,  by  which  il  wonli! 
hirorise  the  method  of  Laeroix,  arguing  as  follows:  The 
same  means  which  show  the  proposuions  of  geometry  to 
have  no  error  perceptible  to  our  senses,  would  also  show 
ihem  to  have  no  error  perceptible  to  any  imperfect  senses, 
however  near  to  perfaeikm  tiunr  might  be;  and  that  arror 
which  ia  leaa  thm  any  asaignabie  error,  mutt  be  no  eiror  at 
all.  All  this,  when  projcrly  extended,  we  might  admit; 
but  how  arc  wo  to  suppose,  in  the  student  who  has  just  loft 
the  fourth  book  of  Kuchd,  a  pcrccpiiun  "f  the  truili*  of  the 
dortnne  of  'imils,  the  notorious  want  uf  which  creates  the 
diflMtlttef  nf  the  differential  calculus?  6i>und  teaching 
mahoa  a  tru^  theory  of  proportion  one,  out  of  many  previous 
helpa,  to  the  attninmeni  of  the  differential  calculus :  but  the 
inversion  of  the  pr  jceaa  not  only  add»  difllnwlty  to  the  latter, 
by  intercepting  proper  illuatration.  but  introduce!*  Iklsehoud 
into  the  former,  and  su-^'r.  teaching;  is  ilie  most  icious  of 
all  vieiou<i  rircle«t,  because  it  propa^aics  its  kind. 

The  niaihetnaiual  wriicfs  of  this  country  have,  taken  all 
together,  shown  a  superiority  inexactness  of  demonstration 
•vor  tboae  of  any  other  of  raudern  times,  ana  the  deep  and 
aariy  root  wbidt  the  aound  pnnciplea  of  Buchd  have  taken 
haa  been  mainly  the  came  of  tbia.  If  those  principles  be 
abandoned,  that  su)<eriority  will  cease  to  exist;  but  this  of 
itself  would  hoof  little  consequence;  not  so  the  loss  of  a  lai^o 
amount  ot"  tonnaiion  of  accurate  hahitn,  which  would  cer- 
lainiy  follow  tho  substitution  of  a  gross  and  (so  called)  practi- 
cal inairument  ot  cakuUlKUi  for  an  exact  and  liberal  science. 

Those  to  whom  the  malbematioal  scitnccs  are  taught  as 
•ids  to  the  pouer  of  diitinguiiibiog  truth  from  falsehood. 

lofrie  from  falhcy,  the  esaoi  oonaaauanoe  from  ail  ineerrect 
mfimnee.  very  many  time*  exceeo  in  number  ibone  who 

^:iU  wish  for  a:i  instrument  to  he  iisi  d  in  the  study  of  phy- 
ia-s  and  the  aris  of  life.  If  then  praMical  mathematics 
iDeaii  llio^e  niiiihcinatics  which  best  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  lerynt  niajurtty  of  learners,  the  more  they  are  rigorous 
the  more  they  are  practical.  But  the  enticing  word  prac 
tiaU  has  been  otherwise  appropriated;  and  'exact  enough 
Ibr  practical  purposes*  is  the  phrase  applied  to  many  a  re- 
aoH  of  which  the  piactical  uso  belongs  to  the  aamHiomor. 
nedianician.  aurvevor,  engineer,  or  computer,  lb  lueb  a 
Otaninitof  the  word  pruicucal  ihci  c  is  no  objection  as  opposed 
to  bberal  or  disriplinaiory,  when  it  is  knotcUdge  or  tcimcc 
which  is  sp<iken  of ;  l)iila^  ajjplii'd  to  ar/,  pryclical  is  opposed 
to  unpractical,  which  caouot  be  carried  into  praciir»,  or 
VMiaMk  Ibr  that  wlticii  eaimatlia  piactiaad  i»  naalow  in  art 


But  those  who  would  oonaider  th<>  iKr*  of  knowledge  Ml 
ateadvin^  the  mind  and  making  it  a  j  ;  igr  l>etwwn  tho  tmo 

and  the  (hl8«,  an;!  :\  ^rif^-  tjuide  (o  the  melbods  of  findinij 
truth,  must  bowait.  im  maiiieinadcs,  how  they  allow  the 
notions  which  art  aiiarhes  to  the  woid  pnictuiil  hiin  intlu- 
encu  over  their  method  of  studying  itrienoe.  For  want  of 
such  a  caution  many  have  mis«ed  all  comprehen!>ion  of  iliu 
higher  branches  even  «f  the  art  to  whwn  they  aapuwd.  to 
aay  nothing  of  tho  leaa  of  that  aeiaaoa  to  whicn  it  aliould 
•earn  iboy  did  not  mean  to  aapiic 

PROPORTION.  Mueh  of  the  beauty  of  architeetare 
depends  upon  pro|>ortion,  or,  in  oilier  woids,  that  well- 
j  balanced  regulation  of  the  ditTerent  parts  of  a  structure 
^-11'  li  affects  ihc  eye  and  mind  aurecabh,  all  the  meinbers 
seeming  agreeably  adjusted  to  the  whole,  and  the  loner 
details  similarly  adjusted  to  the  separate  featurea  or  laqfer 
members  to  which  tliey  belong.  Aeeordingly  gtoat  itraM 
has  been  laid  upon  proportion  oy  arobiteetnnd  writen,  yet 
what  they  have  said  respecting  it  amounts  to  little  more 
than  artistical  jargon;  for  not  only  do  they  generally  re- 
strict the  term  to  proportion  as  lei^aids  individual  parts, 
without  rcforence  to  anything  further,  ascribing  to  ibem  a 
positive  charm,  but  sonic  of  ihem  den\  such  merit  altogelbw 
to  any  other  styles  than  those  of  aolteot  Greece  and  Rome 
and  modern  Italy.  By  proportion.  In  lu  teehmcal  senses  of 
eourao  beanty  of  froportion  is  meantf  yw  it  ia  aurely  a 
fhndamental  error  to  suppose,  as  some  would  bare  ua  dg^ 
that  because  what  constiiuies  such  beauty  and  such  con 
gruity  of  all  the  parts  in  the  classical  orders  is  not  to  be 
traced  in  the  Gothic  ai  1  <>  I  r  su  les  of  the  art,  these  latter 
can  possess  no  corresponding  beauty  of  their  »wn.  Ii  would 
be  about  as  rational  to  attiim  that  a  horve  hasnopropuriions, 
or  is  ail  ill  proportioned  misshapen  animal.  baeauBe  Ma iimba 
are  differently  moulded  and  proportioned  ttOtCL  thoaa<^amaa. 

W  bat  is  it,  if  not  the  baantiful  adj  usi  men  t  of  parte  to  pai  ta, 
that  captivates  us  more  or  lew  in  ttxt  productions  of  Gothic 
'  nrrtrtucture?  or  wherefore  do  some  buildings  in  that  siyle 
I  charm  us  so  much  more  than  oihers,  tqually  or  even  moie 
meritorious  perhaj'S  in  other  respects,  if  tioi  either  by  the 
harmony  of  their  proportions,  or  theeffect  protlured  by  some 
particular  one,  such  for  instance  as  loAinaaa,  &c.  i  Iniieed 
so  veiy  &r  from  being  devoid  of  pvopavtioM*  Gothic  aichi* 
toeture  admiia  of  inllnitaly  grauiar  varioiy  hi  thia  respect 
than  the  columnar  ordinances  uf  the  aniients  and  moderns 
do;  consequently,  instead  of  being  at  all  deftcteiii  m  the 
elements  and  principles  constituting  proportion,  it  contnttis 
ibum  in  nuich  greater  nbundance.  It  is  iud«:&d  nut  ihe 
poverty  but  the  copiousness  ot  ihe  Gothic  as  regards  di- 
versity of  proporiioris,  thai  renders  it  almost  iroiNMible  to 
8ystemati80il,and  lo  reduce  it,  a*  we  hB\-e  done  ihe'oldoia* 
(for  wo  oannot  my  the  Grecian  and  Rwman  a^ptej.  to  a  few 
pooitive  rules  which  nay  bo  teamed  merhaniratly.  So  Ibr  it 
is  beyond  all  comparison  mure  difliculi;  and  yei  in  one 
respect  it  si  eras  con\enienily  enss,  be<'ause  coiuenienily 
accommodating,  inasmuch  as  it  aflbnis  icm,  :::tat  latitude^ 
and  has  no  particular  rules  ihe  uifringemtui  of  wiuch 
strikes  at  once  as  a  solecism.  Nevertheless  this  apparent 
fbriliiy  is  attended  with  some  of  the  greaiaat  d(fficuUim,aa 
is,  un  fortunately,  too  frequently  madeevMlaut  in  our  modem 
Gothic  structures,  whic^  even  where  the  separate  features 
or  component  parts  are  well  proportioned  in  ibem«elves,  are 
rarely  well  put  together,  and  agreeably  proportioned  upon 
the  whole;  or  else,  pjce  Vfr^rt,  if  the  general  propoitionsare 
good,  tluK<«  of  tl  e  parts  are  not. 

ill  respect  to  the  Grecian  orders  [Civil  Arcuitbctursj 
and  those  derived  from  them,  BVefaiteetttre  has  certainly  not 
bean  benefited  by  the  syatam-makoia.  who  would  osiablinh 
oeriain  fixed  ptoportione  for  each,  and  thereby  reduce  each 
order  to  a  single  pattern  for  a  column  and  its  entablature. 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  comprehend  why  such  very  ^'leat 
merit,  or  indeed  any  merit  at  all,  should  boascnl  i  ii  lu  rloiii^ 
that  which  may  be  done  aliogelher  by  rule,  and  wilbuut  ihe 
slightest  exercise  ufuny  mental  faculty.  Yet,  though  they 
insist  upon  the  strictest  regard  to  certain  proportions,  as  far 
as  the  order,  or  tho  columns  and  entablature  alone,  of  a 
building  are  concerned,  they  mako  amMlda  for  such  rigour 
by  liberally  tolvraiini;  the  utmost  laxity  as  to  proportion  in 
all  other  respect-s.  Provided  the  Older  bo  of  legiiiiiiHie  pro 
poriions  m  Ui»elf,  U  may  be  quiie  out  of  proporiiuii  lo  the 
w  hole  uf  the  structure,  and  every  other  part  may  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  oulumiM:  either  laige  windows  nay  bo 
mtradneod  batvoan  djminutivo  otinmns.  aad  cionsai|iiam  y 
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placed  at  consideiaWo  intervals  from  eachotht;r ;  or  else  two  ' 
or  even  more  licrs  of  dtminulive  windows  may  be  placfd 
between  huge  columns  running  through  several  stories, 
without  ofiending  the  criticism  that  would  b«  ab&uluiely 
•booked  at  meeting  with  columas  half  a  diameter  wore  or 
in  heigfat  than  tfa«  fixed  alandard.  oo  mttar  what 
rwwn  tlwiv  nijsht  In  Ibr  dtvUling  from  it,  nor  bow  ju- 
diciously soever  it  might  be  done. 

Were  the  orders  and  their  proportions  so  absolutely  and 
unconditionully  bcatiiiful  in  ilieni'sclveii,  as  ha^  been  con- 
tendml,  many  modern  buildings  ought  to  prmluce  a  very 
d.ffeieiu  effect  from  what  ilicy  actually  do.  Wu  find  too 
that  buddings  of  the  same  order  are  totally  diffurent  m  liieir 
pruportions«n4  in  the  relation  whtch  their  other  |mrts  bear 
to  tne  coluniii  and  entablaturas.  The  oa\y  kind  of  propor- 
tions in  regatd  to  which  positrra  diiwitioiw  cm  he  IM  down, 
and  which  arc  therefore  prepared  r)r  a!l  alike  without  oilier 
study  than  that  incUiiiuJ  in  the  usual  course  of  elemeulary 
instruclions,  arc  tho-e  v.  ii  i  lelaie  to  eviluinii>,  doors,  win- 
dows, niches,  ix-c  For  all  the^e,  cenatn  reiattons  between 
height  and  br^dth  have  been  esublished,  originatin};  in 
con\eaienM  and  fitness,  and  not  in  any  abalfaot  Dotioos  of 
geometrical  harmony  or  beauty.  Were  the  hUttf  the  cLe. 
ueaqimre  and  equilateral  triangle  would  feeommeod  them- 
selves  as  the  most  perfect  forms,  the  one  for  windows,  the 
other  for  pediments.  This  is  so  fur  from  being  the  rase, 
that  no  kind  of  square  apertures  are  admissible,  ui  capable 
of  beitii^  rt  nileretl  a^Tceublo  even  where  dictated  by  con- 
venience, except  ibr  mezzanine  windowii,  for  if  a  window 
jteqviiea  to  be  made  of  wide  proportiona,  eoas  to  approach  a 
tqtiare^  it  must  be  divided  into  a«|arnte  i^ght  oompart- 
meats  or  apertures,  after  tfie  manner  of  what  is  mlied  a 
Venetian  window;  otherwise, even  altbouEh  its  dimensions 
should  not  be  such  as  to  render  a  single  aperture  incon- 
venient, it  would  produce  a  disagreeable  effect,  and  look 
Uke  a  mere  glaied  ji^p.  or  as  a  Gothic  window  of  wide  pro- 
portions would  do  without  Its  raullions.  With  regard  to 
arebes  again,  i^r  rathur  the  spaces  or  openiugs  covered  by 
Ibem,  the  proportions  that  are  pleasing  in  aomn  easex  are 

I nil*  nnaaitaUe  fbr  others:  in  ipaeioui  apenuiaa  of  the 
fttd,  that  is,  of  rotnidereble  hreadth  as  regards  the  other 
features,  the  pr  :i  riions  ought  to  v.iry  little  flrom  a 
double  square  ui  liL"iji,iit,  or  two  circles  inscribed  within  the 
aperture,  of  which  haif  of  the  uppcrtnost  one  will  be  the 
outline  of  the  arch :  whereaa  in  narrower  apertures  of  ihu 
kind,  and  in  arched  windows,  greater  proportionate  height 
is  allowable.  As  in  almost  every  other  respeot,  Gothic 
architecture  aflfords  greater  freedom  and  latitude.  only 
as  regards  the  form  of  (be  arch  itself,  but  also  tha  general 
proportions  of  the  entire  voiding  covered  by  it.  whirn  may 
i  f  t:  fty  i-roporliuiii.  in  coinimrisoii  with  its  breadtli  ;  bill 
111  liitj  Uoinuii  or  tii<j<iern  Gtm^-Rotnan  stylo  (v\ he. e  iIjp 
arch  IS  adopted  ti>->e)her  with  the  Grecian  fealiiri--.  uiui 
detail),  other  propuritonsi  than  those  above  mentioned  cannot 
very  well  be  departed  Ironi,  bL-rause  the  excess  as  to  height 
wbieb  would  produce  tiie  grandeur  of  lofiiuese  would  in  tfae 
saue  detjree  oeeaaimi  the  alltset  of  naiTOwncsa,  narrow  and 
lofiy  lieing  almost  convertible  terms  as  regards  proportion. 
There  are  cases  in  which  propriety  and  fitneM  nul  only 
reconcile  us  to  ])roporti(jiis  that  would  else  be  positiselv  dis- 
agreeable, but  in  \shuh  positive  admiration  is  cxcittd  by 
what  Would  in  general  be  termed  utter  di-pruportion.  Uf 
this  we  have  proof  in  bridges,  where  beauty  and  grandeur 
are  occaaioneu  by  proportions  that  would  be  aheolnieljr  mon- 
strous elsewhere,  by  arches  of  prodigious  apaa  or  width, 
springing  frmn  exceedingly  low  ptert. 

As  to  the  internal  proportions  of  buildings,  we  shall  only 
observe  tlut  beauty  and  harmony  of  proportions  depend  very 
much  upon  the  particular  purpose  for  which  an  aparlnii'ut 
is  intenaed,  and  also  upon  the  jmrticular character  aituedat. 
Even  loftiness  ami  lowaess  of  proportion  are  not  necessarily 
eitht;r  a  merit  or  defect,  as  their  being  so  depends  in  very 
great  measure  not  only  on  the  natuiw  of  the  apartment 
itsalil  hut  also  on  the  architectural  treatment  of  iU  Whether 
in  interior  or  exterior  design,  it  is  requisite  that  the  indi- 
vidual features  should  be  not  only  wel!  j  rii  m  im!m  <1  ;n 
themselves,  but  so  weli  balanced  and  adjusted  ih  u  ;l:e 
ensemble  bliall  at  once  produce  a  pleasing  impre^>>.  ii;  ri 
the  spectator ;  which  kind  uf  eurythmia,  or  general  harmony 
of  proportions,  admits  of  so  many  tnodiScations,  and  de- 
pends ao  greatly  upon  the  precise  nature  4nd  eharaoter 
«f  the  pariienlar  cVssign.  that  direot  preoepia  avail  hut 


little  towards  its  attainment,  on  which  aeoount  it  must 
be  acquireil  chietly  by  tasto  guided  by  study  and  obteiw 

vat  ion. 

PROPORTION,  m  Music,  is  either  QarmonieaL  or 

Rhythmical. 

Harmon^  tnporlim  is  when,  of  three  numbers  repre- 
senting the  relations  of  sounds,  the  first  has  the  same  pro- 

purtiuii  to  the  third  a>  the  dtflerence  between  the  first  and 
second  lias  to  the  difference  between  the  second  and  third  j 
as  in  tba  numbers  6.  8,  13;  where 

6  :  12  :  :  «-6  ;  is-*; 

that  is  to  say,   8  :  IS   .*  :  S  :  4. 

Whan  numbers  are  in  Hannonical  Proportion,  then 
the  Snt  has  the  same  proportion  to  the  fourth  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fir^t  and  «*;contl  1ms  ;lu  dififercnce 
between  the  third  and  fourth;  aa  m  the  numbers  6.  8,  12, 
18;  vheia 

6  :  18  :  :  s-6  :  18-12; 
that  Bio  say,  «:  18  :  :  2  :  e. 

Tile  proporiiuiis  of  the  bouuds  of  the  fljaliwiiit  aola 
[Diatonic]  are  as  follows  — 

The  Key-note  ♦  ,  i  :  . 

'•2Dd      .  ,  •  9  : « 

3id(miyor)  .  •  5  !  4 

4*      .  .  .  4  :  S 

•th  ,  .  .  i  •  3 
7th  .  .  .  15  ;  8 
i»th.  or  oefava    .         .      S  :  1 

[Sc.klk;  Acoustics.] 

Rhythmical  Provortion  is  the  proportion,  n.  il  '-;jiju;i  to 
time  or  measure,  between  the  notes  reproseoii  n  i  aiion. 
Thus,  thesemibreve  to  the  uitnim  is  2  :  1 ;  the  setoibreve 
to  the  crotctiet,  4  :  I;  the  aiiniiu  to  the  semiquaver,  8  :  I; 
&C.  That  is,  the  semibnn-e  is  twice  as  long  m  time  as  the 
minim :  four  times  as  long  as  the  crotchet,  &e. 
PROPORTIONAL  OOMPAiiSES.  [Comvassxs.I 
PROPORTIONAL  L06ARlTHMS.abo  called  logUuc 
logarithms.  Supjios-e  it  frequently  required  to  calculate  the 
fourth  term  of  a  proooriion  of  which  the  first  term  is  one 
given  quuntiiy,  say  A:  thai  la.  requued  »  fourth  jvopor- 
tionnl  to  A,  p,  and  q.  Common  logaiitbuic  calculation 
here  requires  three  inspections  uf  ibe  table^  ana  tMitlffiB, 
and  one  >ubtraclioa.  But  if  A  be  always  tue  same  ihinf.  a 
new  table  mav  be  framed,  which  shall  only  require  two  in- 
spections and  one  addition,  as  tolKmsi-OppoMtt-  to  p  in 
the  Ubie.  wnte  log  A— log  p  insitad  of  loj;  /*,  and  1  ihe 
former  the  pruiioriional  logariiliin  of  p,  which  must  be 
coiisideied  as  the  abbreiiat.on  ot  '  luKaiilhm  of  p  proper 
to  be  uv:d  in  proportion*  of  which  the  first  term  is  A.  1  oe 
rule  then  is ;— lo  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  A, and  q, 
add  the  proportional  big  «!'  p  to  that  of  q,  and  the  sum 
is  the  prop,  \og.  oi  the  answer.  Fur  log  A-log  n»  and 
log  A-iog  9^ added  together,  give 

log  A  -  loR^; 

which  IS.  by  definition,  the  prop,  log  of  fW^A,  tha  aagmm 

required. 

in  tables  madetobe  used  with  the  old  Nautical  Almanac 
in  wbidl  the  moon's  motion  was  iriven  for  every  three  hours 

A  \ra?t  made  =  3''  =  lObtJO*  ;  and  ^^andgwcif  i;i\m  ip 
the  fable,  not  ui'seconda.  but  reduced  to  hours,  minute^  and 
seoendi»  Thus  the  question- 
s'' :  1''  2.1™  1S«  :  :  14"  13»  :  X, 
couhi  be  answered,  and  x  found,  by  two  ins(iections  and  an 
addition.  Kut  the  con\ eniencc  of  this  table  lay  much  more 
in  the  arrangement  into  hours.  raioulas«  aud  aeconds, thac: 
iu  the  nature  of  tba  auhstitttla  for  lhakgarithm:  and  aiiiee 
a  similar  arrangennnt  ii  now  made  ta  aoeompany  eonmon 
tables  of  logaritlnn.  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  day  of 
logistic  loearithms  is  not  iiu.<.c 

PROPORTIONAL  PARIS,  a  n^u.e  given  in  loga- 
rithmic  and  other  tables  to  small  tables  which  are  annexed 
to  the  differences  of  li»e  tabular  number,  am]  which  consist 
merely  ui  .setting  down  the  several  tenths  of  the  diflferences 
or  the  nearest  whole  numbers  lo  them.  Thus,  in  tha  caw  of 
953,  Uia  labhi  of  prajioiriional  parts  is  as  lbUowa*-> 
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»d3 

1 

t 

191 

!!* 

4 

381 

S 

477 

6 

472 

7 

667 

8 

762 

« 

8SB 

Thus  :!?G  I^  the  whole namber nearest  to  3  tenths  of  953; 
from  which  we  inter  that  29  i*  the  whole  number  nearest  to 
3-huDdredth*  of  953,  If  then  we  would  htW  '74  of  9S8  tO 
dH  BMNlt  whole  number,  we  take 

7  tenth*         .  667 

4hiuidl«dtlM  .  38 

705 

tr  ro5  is  the  nearest  whole  number  retjuirad,  subject  tQ  the 

pMJibihiy  of  an  error  of  a  unit,  whieh  u  of  no  eonteqaence 
m  the  matter^  for  which  such  tables  are  usetl.   Tliis  is  ilie 
pncets  required  in  lo^rithmic  interpolation,  when  tables  of 
icTCD  decimal  places  are  userl. 
PROPORTIONS,  DEFINITE.  [Atomic  Thkorv.] 
PKOPOSITION.  [Oroanox.] 
FROPYLAiA.  rCmi.  ABcamcTtmi.] 
FROROOATION.  (PAHLUirewT.  p.  2"J.] 
PROSE  comprehends  any  species  of  rnniposition  which 
n  nut  wniten  in  ineire.  Modem  wriicrs  liuve  difliTed  much 
respecting  what  constitutes  the  distinction  between  prose 
and  poetry.    Many  writers  maintain  that  the  wbol^  clsuss  of 
composilicna,  which  ha%e  pleasure  for  their  main  object, 
wgbt  to  be  imiid«d  as  poeUv ;  but  WhMdj.  on  the  other 
kni  eoBtradt  tliBt  motro  it  ibe  osmiim  of  imeiry.  udeon- 
Nqtantly  defines  poetry  as  '  elesant  and  decorated  laneuafte, 
in  Dette,  ekpreae>ing  such  and  Huch  thoughts,'  and  good 
profe-composmun  '  such  and  <^i>ch  thoughts  expreHoa  in 
good  languaije'  (Rhetoric,  p.  I  lh).  [I'oktbv.] 

PR0'5>ELYTE  (irpoff^.ViToc. cunnccied  wiilj  irpo9lpx<^fiat, 
to  crme  <o),  a  new  comer,  Tlus  wonl  is  not  found  in  clas*- 
lol  Greek,  but  occurs  many  times  in  the  Septuagmt.  and  a 
fn  times  in  the  New  Teei»ment.  It  answers  to  the  He- 
brew, ^  a  stranger.    'Proselytes,'  nys  Snidas.  'are  they 

vbo  have  come  out  of  the  Gentiles,  and  live  aocordinff  (o 
the  dhiaa  laws.'  The  word  is  apfdiad  alnosfc  aMluiiTelf 
la  psnons  eonyerted  to  ibe  raligion  of  the  Jews.  Of 

proielytea,  two  kinds  arc  mentioned  by  Jewish  writers, 
1)ro9elyies  of  the  gate,  who  observed  only  a  few  pre*cribe<l 
n^les  and  proseljte*  of  righteousness,  who  followed  the 
ettiire  Motatc  ritual ;  but  such  a  distinction  does  not  ap- 
peu-  to  be  recogoiaed  in  the  Seripimw.  Uta^h  Hade's 
Diieowri^t.) 

PROSE'RPINA,  called  by  the  Greeks  Persephone 
(Ibyaifdivf )  and  Perwpbooeia  {Qtpctfimta),  was  the  daugh- 
Itf  of  Zaits  and  Demater.  (Hesiod.  TTteng.,  g  13.)  She  was 
tallied  off  by  Pluto  while  gathering  fliwer!<  in  tl>e  Nysian 
phin  (Homer,  Hijmn  in  Demet .  17),  and  maiie  the  queen 
of  the  rc^ioi.^  of  the  dead.  Demeter,  inconsolable  for  ilie 
low  of  her  daughter,  atliicted  the  world  with  stenlity ;  till  ai 
length  Zeus  consented  to  the  return  of  Proserpina  to  her 
DMher :  but  as  she  bad  eaten  food  in  tbo  tcgions  below,  aha 
US  obliged  to  s>pend  one  third  of  the  ytar  whh  Pluto,  and 
ni  allowed  to  pass  the  other  two-thirds  with  Demeter. 
The  tale  of  the  rape  of  Proserpina  is  related  at  lens^th  in 
'he  Homeric  Hymn  lo  Demeter,  and  Uy  Ovul  and  Glaudian. 
The  list  two  writers  state  iliat  Proserpina  was  galheriDif 
flo'^ers  near  ihe  <  ity  of  Enna  in  Sicily,  when  she  was  carried 
off  by  Plato.  In  Homer,  Per»«:plHine  is  mentioned  as  the 
faddMs  of  Hades  (Oc/.,  xi.  217);  but  her  rape  by  Pluto  is 
not  ueniioncd  oitber  in  the  'Iliad' or  'Odyssey.' 

Proserpinn  IS  frequently  ealhrf  Kora  (K<ipif),  that  is.  the 
'Maiden,  by  the  Atnc  writer*.  This  goddess  and  her  mo- 
tW  Demeter  were  aUo  worshipped  under  the  name  of  the 
'Great  GixMesses'  (al  fUyiXat  itai,  Pausaii-,  viii.  31.^  1 ). 

The  etymology  of  Persephone  and  Proserpina  t»  doubt- 
ful. Some  writers  connect  her  name  with  ^p*^  fif>€u,  to 
CMd,'and  fdM,  faaiM, '  to  show,'  and  interpret  it  to  mean  the 
*dlo««r  of  food,'  in  allusion  to  her  being  the  daughter  of 
DjnMor;  but  this  ej^buatioik  is  itasM  wMOMaj 
{"■■■mi  Fbtrro.] 


PROSI'MIA,  the  name  given  by  Brisaoa  and  Storr  to 
some  of  the /.e/Tiur*.  [Lkmurid.k  ]  The /Vo*t»/i/M  f  Tlll^'er 
(belonging  to  his  PuUicata)  «)nsi«tof  the  genera  Ltchanotm, 
Lemur,  and  Sten&p*. 

PRO'SODY  iwpvit^ia)  is  derivod  from  a  Oraek  word, 
which  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  aa  thaliiliB  aceentut 
and  *as  used  by' the  Greeks  in  the  sanw  aeiM*.  (Quintil., 
/lesf.  Orator.,  u  5,  p.  38.  ed.  BiponL ;  Aulas  Qollius,  xii.  6.) 
Most  modern  writers  however  make  a  distinction  between 
prosody  and  accent,  understanding  by  lite  former  what  is 
usually  called  qriantity,  that  is,  the  duration  of  a  sound. 
Thus  u  IS  said  that  the  principle  of  Greek  and  Roman  ver- 
sification is  qumitity,  while  tliat  of  tlie  poetry  of  the  modern 
European  lan(un(es  depends  on  oobmU.  It  is  not  however 
improbable  inat  what  the  antienta  meant  by  quantity  was 
not  very  different  from  what  we  call  oeeenL  [AcCBirr.1 
For  further  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  isreferted 
10  an  able  ariitle  m  the  fourth  \  oUinie  of  the  'Journal of 
£duc«!tun,' T>.  337,  fitc. ;  and  to  the  artn  le  Oratory. 

PRO'SOPlS,  a  name  which  occurs  in  Diuscundes,  and 
which  has  been  ii\iudiciou8ly  applied  to  a  tropical  genus, 
without  any  proof  of  the  species  ef  thiSi  hafin|;  any  resen* 
blance  to  the  engtnal  plant  The  ganua  eooaisii  of  tncs 
or  shrubs,  with  flowers  in  spikes,  pinnate  nroeb-divided 
leaves,  with  or  without  thorns,  and  edible  leetimcs.  of  whioh 
several  are  found  iii  Suulh  America,  and  called  ulgnroba  by 
the  Spaniards.  One  species  is  found  in  India,  wnu  h  re- 
aembles  the  South  American  species  in  its  let^ume,  when 
ripe,  eontaining,  besides  the  seeds,  a  largo  quantity  of  a 
brown  mealv  subaianoe,  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
country.  'Tbia  aperies,  known  lo  tl«e  natives  by  the  name 
of  Cluinee,  grows  to  the  sise  of  a  tree,  and  is  iound  in  tlw 
interior  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  as  well  as  in  the  north- 
western provinci*.  k  was  referred  to  Adenmihera  by  Dr 
Roxburgh.  The  j;enu»  w  eharaclerised  by  having  poly- 
gamous Howcrs.  a  five-toothed  c:ily\,  the  liee  petals,  ten 
slamensi  with  the  filaments  scarcely  untied  at  the  very  base. 
Legume  continuous,  filled  with  pulp,  linear,  cyhndrieal, 
sligbtiv  compressed,  toruloae,  at  length  cruinbling  to  pisce^ 
It  Is  tne  above  pulp  whieh  is  edible  both  id  Inoin  end  in 

South  Anf  iri. 

i'RtJS  1 V  i.K.   [CtviL  AHcnn  ECTUKE.1 

PROTA'GOR.AS  »a.4  born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  is 
said  tu  have  been  originally  a  porter,  and  to  have  received 
insirueliim  from  Democritus,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the 
skiind  manner  in  which  Protagoras  arranged  his  load,  that 
ho  afforded  him  the  means  of  prusieculing  the  study  of  phi- 
loeopliy.  Some  modem  wi  iters  have  disbelieved  the  wnole 
aooount,  but  it  seoms  e«r(ain,  f  rom  (be unanimous  testimony 
of  the  aniients,  dmi  Protagoras  was  of  an  inferior  condition 
in  life,  and  o\M-d  his  education  to  Deraoehtus.  Gell., 
V.  .') ;  Diog.  L:iert.,  ix.  SO,  j3 :  Atlienacus,  viii.,  p.  j34,  c. ; 
Suidas,  &c.)  Ttie  principal  circumsianco  which  has  led 
some  writer*  to  doubt  whether  Protagoras  ever  received  in- 
struction from  Demoeiiius  arises  from  the  &otUiai  (be  former 
was  in  all  probability  older  than  the  latter.  Dsmocrilus  was 
born  B.C.  4GU.  [DsMOCRiTt^s  ]  Plato  represents  Socrates 
in  the  '  Menu'  (c.  29,  p.  9 1 )  speakinK  of  Protagura.H  as  already 
deiid.  and  also  states  that  he  lived  tie.irly  sevciiU  sears. 
Now  as  Socrates  died  B.C.  -199,  ProinpDias,  according  to 
this  account,  must  liavc  been  born  al  least  a.^  early  OS  B  C. 
471),  though  tile  carelessness  of  Plato  on  nuch  subjects  ren- 
ders this  by  no  means  certain.  Pliilochorus  however,  ac- 
cording to  Diogoncs  Laertius  (ix.  Ai).  said  that  the  death  of 
Protagoras  was  alltidad  to  in  the  *Ixton*  of  Earipides,. 
which  must  consequently  have  happened  before  that  of 
Euripides,  that  is,  before  the  end  of  B.C.  406.  If  however 
both  thi:se  statements  can  Ijc  ciependcd  u[X)n,  there  is  s nil 
no  reason  for  disheiieving  that  Prutaiioras  received  aiatruc- 
t ion  from  Democritus:  for.  as  Mr.  Clinton  has  remarked, 
Demoeritu^  who  bebnged  i/>  one  of  the  moat  eminent  fami- 
lios  at  AUen  in  rank  and  station,  might  discern  the  merit 
and  encounge  the  genius  of  Pioufovaa,  although  younger 
himself  than  Protagoras. 

None  of  the  writings  of  Protagoras  have  come  down  to 
«s;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  er.  at  powers 
of  mind.  Some  of  his  doctrines  are  discussed  in  the 
'Theaaieius'  of  Plato.  [Plato,  p.  237.]  He  travelled 
through  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  phi- 
losophy and  eloquence^  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  flnt 
person  who  adopted  the  MdM  i^ophiat  (esfterfc).  lodialin- 
guisb  more  decidedly  one  who  made  others  wise,  especially 
one  who  taught  eloquence  and  the  political  art.    He  is 
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also  aaid  to  have  been  the  first  among  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers who  received  muney  for  the  iut>truclion  which  he 
gave.  Wiierever  he  went,  be  wm  sure  to  obtain  number* 
ot*pupiU;  and  Plato,  in  the  dialogue  eniulod  'Protagoras,* 
has  giv«ii  an  amuainK  accoutil  of  the  enihusiastn  with 
wbioh  lio  «u  rvoaired  Djr  ib*  young  mm  at  Aihen*  oo  bia 
visit  la  tbtt  eity.  Dioftanet  LMrtiiw  My*  <is.  flS>  tbat  bis 
iostnietioD  w«s  so  much  in  demand,  th^  he  sometimes  re- 
«erred  a  hundred  m  ne;  and  Plato  informs  ua  (Meno, 
c. '29.  p.  9l>  tliut,  during  the  forty  years  in  whi^h  Prota- 
goras taught,  he  mado  more  money  than  Phidias  and  ten 
other  sculptors. 

Protagoras  visited  Athens  at  least  twice.  Two  of  bis 
visits  are  spoken  of  by  Athensus  and  Plato  (Aiheii..  v., 

218.  bi  x^p.  M6,ai  iVo^.,c.A},aikd  thedaloorius 
soeond  visit  is  detemtnad  by  the  fbniiwr  writSTt  wbo  my* 
(v..  p.  2IS,  c)  that  it  took  place  after  the  ILivw^  of  Ameip- 
stuii.  AwX  before  t)ie  KoXactc  of  Eupulis,  that  is,  between  B  c. 
423  and  -121.  Durinp  one  of  his  visits  to  Athens,  probably 
subiiequpnt  to  those  which  havo  been  mentioned,  be  was 
bsnislMd  from  the  state,  and  hia  books  burned  in  the  mar* 
Mi-plaee,  because  be  baa  stated  at  the  beginning  of  one 
of  bis  vorks  that  bo  did  not  know  whether  the  ^odi>  existed 
or  not  (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  51.  62;  Cia,  D9  ihL  Dtor»  u 
23.)  Ae<>ording  to  some  aceounta«  be  droviiad  in  bis 
passage  to  Sicily,  and,  according  to  otbsfl^  died  on  tbt  voy- 
age.  <Diog.  Laert.,  ix.  55.) 

Proiu^'oi  u:*  appears  to  have  been  tbc first  wbo  taught  ora- 
tory as  an  art.  Hepo^sessed,  if  we  may  judge  irom  the 
specimen  Kiven  by  Plalo  in  tho  *  Proia^^unu.*  a  iivoly  ima- 
ginatiuQ  and  groat  oopiousnoss  of  words.  He  was  well 
acqtiatnied  witn  the  titotature  of  his  own  eoontry.  especially 
the  woik.>  of  the  aniicnt  poets,  whom  ho  fretjuently  quoted 
in  bis  spteihes.  uhiclt  appear  to  have  b«;en  very  popular. 
He  is  said  to  have  lauizlii  ^^o^ratcs,  and  his  oratorical  ex- 
ercises are  referred  to  by  Ciceru,  who  says  that  they  weie 
called  in  bis  time  *cotnmuncs  luci  '  (Brut.,c.  12).  Pro- 
tagoras was  tho  lint  wbo  introduoed  aruficial  divtsioos  iolo 
dibcoursos.  (Dtog.  LaorU  ix.  43,  M  >  He  also  ippears  to 
bavo  vriilon  work*  on  languago  and  ontoiy:  bi»  opOotima. 
whieh  is  refcrred  to  by  nato  (Phttdr^  e.  114.  p.  267),  is 
supposed  by  !!j]icngcl  {Xvyayikiyt)  rtxviv,  p.  40,  Siutlj;ardl, 
to  have  been  a  work  of  this  de»cnptioD.  A  list  of 
the  writings  of  Protagoras  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertiiis 
(IX.  55>  and  Fabric! IIS  (Bibi.  Grtse.,  vol.  iL,  p.  668,  ed. 
Harles).  Cicero  refers  to  htS  Work  *Otl  tb»  NattUO  of 
Things '  iDt  Orat..  in.  32). 

For  fbrlhor  information  on  Ibo  LiCs  of  Protagoras,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Herbst,  De*  Protagorat  Leben  und 
Snphiitik  aut  den  QueUen.xutammengettelU^  in  Petersen's 
'Pbil -liistor.  Siudion  auf  dcm  Akad.  OyBnaaiiUB  in 
Hamburg,'  H  mibuvg,  1S3J,  heft  i.,  p.  88. 

PROTKA'CFwIi.  [Xylomklum.] 

PROIECTOH.  [SKTrLEMEKT.] 

PROTELES.  [AabdW.lf] 

PROIEOSAU'kuS.  ncmmoiAinnn.] 

PR0TB8T.  [Btx.LOtExcHAsn»;  NovaST;  Pau.ia> 

HKNT.] 

PROTESTANT,  a  general  term  comprehending  all 
those  v.lio,  prji  ::.i.n^  d  i  istiuniiy,  yet  are  not  in  the  coin- 
muiiioQ  of  (he  general  church  or  confederacy  of  Christians 
it  which  the  pope  is  the  b«ad  and  the  city  of  Rome  the 
centre  or  capitaL  Thorn  is  great  variety  of  opinion  among 

Srsons  thus  sepamtad,  in  points  of  fhith,  ohurch  order,  and 
nipline,  but  this  term  rovcn  and  comprehends  them  all. 
leaving  the  varieties  in  opmiou  to  be  marks  of  specific  dif- 
rerences  only  uiuk-r  the  ^eiioi^  Protestant. 

yho  term  origmaied  la  Germany,  and  the  occasion  was 
ih.s:— Al  the  diet  at  Spire,  in  1526, decrees  had  been  pa&se<l 
which  were  to  far  favourable  to  the  prnj^ress  of  the  Reform- 
aiJiitt  tliat  thoy  want  tn  ffgriiid  any  peculiar  exertions  agaaist 
it.  Tho  consequence  was  that  ibo  spirit  of  rofbnnat'on 
gninod  strength,  and  spread  Itself  nova  oxiensiv«1y  in  Ger- 
many. Then  arose  also  commotion*  which  were  attribute*! 
to  tlio  refornJcd  und  to  the  spnit  kindled  by  them.  Both 
liiv  pope  and  the  emperor  looked  with  increasing  alarm  on 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  at  another  diet,  held  at  tlie  same 
place  m  1529.  the  emperor  directed  an  imperial  brief  lo  the 
persons  assembled,  to  the  effect  that  be  bad  furbidden  all 
innovation,  and  proscribed  the  innovators  in  matters  of 
roligion*  wbo  bad  notwitbsUnding  iacnasod  since  the 
dsainMi  nf  liSd^bnt  tbat  now,  by  virtue  of  ibn  AiU  powers 
fahownt  ig  bin,  he  annulled  those  dsersss  as  oontesry  to  his 


inteiition.'i.  Tlie  peremptory  tone  of  thcie  letters  alarmea 
the  persoas  present  at  the  diet;  and  particularly  the  elector 
of  Saxony  is  reported  to  have  suid  to  Ins  son  iliat  no  l'ornr<  r 
emperor  bad  used  such  language,  and  that  be  ought  to  be 
ml  rined  that  their  rigbia  were  more  antient  than  the  9Xe^ 
vation  of  bis  Gunily. 

This  strong  nieasuro  of  tbe  emperor  Iwd  also  the  ollleet  nf 
uniting,  at  least  on  this  point,  the  two  great  sections  of 
German  reformers,  tbe  Lutherans  and  the  Sacramenianans. 
of  whom  Zuink;lius  was  the  hc;ul.  II'>\MVfr  the  party 
ot)po!vcd  tt)  the Refoi mation  was  the  st romper,  and  the  em- 
IKToi's  brief  received  the  sanciion  of  the  diet.  Then  il  \va'i 
that  the  reformers  took  the  high  ground  of  declaring  that 
this  was  not  a  buMness  of  poliey  or  temporal  interests,  with 
reqiect  to  wbicb  they  «sre  ready  to  submit  to  tbe  wiU  o( 
tbe  majority,  but  it  arocted  the  interests  of  conscienon  and 
futurity.  On  this  and  other  grounds  they  founded  a  pro- 
which  was  delivered  iu  on  the  I'.Uli  day  of  .April,  hut 
refused  by  the  rest  of  the  diet.  A  second  protest,  lar^,'or 
than  the  former,  was  presented  on  the  succeeding  day.  Tlic 
princes  and  the  cities  wbo  favoured  the  Reformation  joined 
in  it,  and  tbenoefortb  it  became  usual  to  call  tbe  refunueni 
ProttttmU. 

It  is  oAen  fbiuid  that  a  particular  incident  or  occasion  leads 
to  tbe  eonstruetion  of  a  name  for  a  religious  party,  which  be- 
comes extended,  as  in  this  instaiwe,  to  parties  who  have  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  particular  incident,  or  inte- 
rest in  the  quesiion  witli  whicli  it  is  connected.  Thi?  term 
Protestant  in  fact  seems  to  have  as  much  to  do  wuh  the 
conMuuiion  of  the Gernanie  confederacy  as  with  iho  prin- 
ciples of  ihe  Keforination;  and  certainly  neither  England 
nor  Seotland  had  any  thing  to  do  with  toe  proceedings  uf 
the  em[)eror  or  with  the  diet  of  Spire.  The  Reformed 
Church  might  seem  lo  dcnignato  the  chuich  of  Enf^land  or 
the  church  of  Scotland  more  appioiiriiUeiy  Ih.iu  ti.e  Pr^- 
tesiant  church.  However  it  must  be  owned  that  ft-w 
things  arc  more  difficult  than  to  coin  terms  by  w  hich  to  de- 
signate ti  religions  community  which  shall  not  be  open  to 
object. and  cavil. 

PROTEUS,  Laurenti's  name  for  one  of  ibe  gHMimof 
I^ennibranchiate  Batraehiant,  namely,  those  Bairudiiant 
vl.i  li  ]  re-ervc  tlieir  braric  lucc  throughout  life,  whereas  the 
Caduribratichiatc  Ihttrarhiaiui  only  possess  them  during 
their  early  or  tadpole  slate.   [Fr.xjs.)    This  preservation 
of  Ibe  branchiie  does  not  interfere  with  the  presence  of  true 
lungs,  so  that  these  Pt  rennibranchiata  may,  as  Cuvier  ob- 
serves, be  regarded  as  the  sole  vcriebiaicd  animals  that  are 
truly  amphibious.    The  cane  distingubbed  oontiaratiTe 
anatomist  says:  'The  simultaneous  existence  and  action  el 
branchial  tuf.s  and  lungs  in  thc^c  animals  can  no  more  be 
contested  than  i he  most  certain  facts  of  natural  history;  I 
have  before  me  the  lungs  of  a  Siren  of  three  feet  in  length, 
where  the  vascular  apparatus  is  as  much  developed  unil  a>i 
complicated  as  in  any  reptile:  nevertheless  this  Stren  bad 
its  hrancHia  as  complete  as  the  others.*   [Sirex.]  Cuvier 
further  observca  that  wbibtt  tbe  branobili  suWist,  the  aorla. 
in  coming  from  the' heart,  isdivided  into  as  mmn  hranehei 
on  each  side  as  there  are  branchiae.   The  blood  of  tht 
branchiiB  returns  by  the  veins,  which  unite  toward?  ihe 
back  in  a  sinjzle  tii  <  i  ,1  trunk,  as  in  the  fi^lies;  it  is  from 
this  trunk,  or  iminediaicK  from  Ihe  veins  winch  form  il, 
that  tbe  greatest  part  of  the  arteries  which  nourish  ilic 
body,  and  even  those  which  conduct  the  blood  for  respiia- 
tion  in  ihe  lung,  spring.  Hut  in  Ihe  species  w  hich  loselbeir 
brcmehia  naturally,  the  branches  whieb  ;>o  there  becums 
obliterated,  except  two  which  unite  in  a  dorsal  artery,  and 
of  which  each  gives  off  asmall  branch  to  ilie  lung.    •  It  is,' 
arMs  Cuvier.  'the  circulation  of  a  fish  tnetaraorphosd  into 
the  circulation  of  a  reptile.' 

The  genera  of  these  Amphibia,  or  Pi  oteidea,  as  they  have 
been  termed,  are  the  ATololit  [Axolotl];  MetUiintukiit, 
Harlan  [NxcnxRUi]^;  Anoteiit,  of  whtrb  wo  are  about  (o 
tmat;  and  Sirm  whidi  wilt  be  noticed  under  that  title. 

OnSAWlXAtlOM. 

Till  /Vo/ffU»  of  I. aurenli  {Htffvrcht<m  of  ^Terll"n^)  has  fmit 
feet.  There  are  three  lues  on  the  anterior  feel  and  two  oi><) 
on  the  posteru>r  feet.  The  skeleton  bears  considerable  re 
aemblance  to  that  of  the  Salamaudrrt ;  indeed,  Cuvier,  wf 
believo,  baa  somewhere  termed  tbe  fossil  SoUtmandra  gf 
gantea,  the  Hvma  dUuvii  tettis  of  Scbeuohser.  PfoUt 
giganU$que:  but  AfoUim  has  many  more  vertebrstbsi 
Ihe  fialaniendeni  nnd  Imb  of  ihe  mdiinents  of  nbs»  and  in 
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head  »  entirely  different  frum  thsui  in  its  general 

jon. 

But  one  species  of  Proteus  appears  to  be  known,  the  iVo- 
tnu  anguinus  of  authors,  Hyjwchton  Angitinus.  Ouvier 
describes  ii  us  more  than  a  f(x>t  lonj;,  of  tho  siie  of  a 
human  finger,  with  a  tail  vertically  coropre&sed,  and  four 
httle  legs;  the  muzzle  elongated  and  depressed;  both  of 
lis  jaw*  fumisbed  with  teeth  ;*  the  tongue  with  but  little 
motion,  but  free  in  front ;  the  eye*  excessively  small  and 
hidden  by  the  skin,  as  in  (be  R»t-Mole  ( j|pates);  the  ear* 
eovered  by  the  flesh,  as  in  tlie  Salamander;  its  skhi  smodh 
and  whitish. 

Those  which  wo  have  ticcn  ahve  have  been  of  a  light 
iwh  colour  vith  eoNl^Md  hmiMluii. 


Ill  November,  1837,  Dr.  Martin  Barry,  of  Edinburgh, 
i-xlnbitc'l  one  of  tbe^e  singular  and  interesting  animals,  liv- 
;n_'.  to  tile  Zoulugical  Society  of  London,  ;uid  read  tlio  fol- 
lowing cutuinunication  from  Professor  Rudulph  Waj;ner,  of 
Erlangeii  in  Bavaria: — 

'  I  was  so  fortunate' — it  is  the  Professor  who  speaks — '  at 
the  end  oriait  iummer,  to  obtain  three  living  Protei;  of 
which  1  have  eiaained  two,  just  killed,  that  proved  to  be 
a  male  and  fsmale,  and  hare  given  the  third,  alive,  to  my 
fricrul  Dr.  Barry,  who  may  perhaps  hav,-  an  opjxjrtvinity  of 
l>nijgiiij4  it  forward  at  a  meeting  of  ilic  Ztiolo^'iral  Society. 
The  results  of  ray  exaininatmii  corresputid  perfectly  with 
'.he  stAlementjt  of  Cuvier,  R.  Owen,  J.  Miiller,  and  others, 
on  the  Proteidea ;  but  are  opposed  to  several  of  the  views 
lately  put  forth  by  Roecoai.  {Ob$trvaHoiu  ia  SirhUt 
1637.)  I  have,  fbr  instasoe,  no  doubt  that  the  pulmonair 
sacs  or  vesicles  really  perform  the  function  of  lungs.  Each 
lung  contain.s  a  lar^u  artery  and  a  still  larger  vein,  which 
are  connected  togethci-  liy  ine>uis  (if  lurye  and  numerous 
teMieU.  To  me  tliu  iiiu:«l  important  point  was  llie  cxamina- 
iiun  of  the  blood-^lobulc!)  and  thu  generative  organs.  I 
ooujecturcd,  on  various  grounds,  that  the  Proteidea  would 
be  found  to  have,  of  all  animals,  the  largest  blood-ulobules  : 
— Atat.  beeauae  the  aiie  of  the  Utter  in  the  naked  Amphi- 
bim  in  general  is  the  largest  in  the  aniaul  kingdom  ;  se- 
condly, because,  remarkable  as  it  is,  the  blood-globulca  are 
here  (in  the  nuked  Amphibia)  so  much  the  larger,  the  longer 
tne  mllb  cuLitiuuL-  la  lliu  larval  state;  hence  the  land  and 
water  »alaiuauders  have  much  larger  blood-globules  than 
the  frog.  I  coojectured  also  that  the  /Vo/«t  (probably  also 
the  Siren.  &c.).  because  they  permanentlv  have  both  sills 
and  lungs — being  therefore  pwmanently  MnMe— wotdd  be 
Swnd  to  have  the  laigoet  blood-globules.  The  latter  are 
indeed  gigantic ;  flat,  oval,  resembling  those  of  the  sale- 
mmiJer,  and  from  to  4  *jf  Paris  line  in  length  ;  hence, 
a.^  minute  points,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Thev  are  from 
oi;c>j  to  twice  the  size  of  the  blootl  globules  of  the  h;il:iman- 
der,  nearly  three  times  ns  large  as  Ihoi^e  of  the  frog,  and 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  times  the  size  of  thu:>e  uf  man.  In 
a  female  I  found  the  ova  very  beautifully  developed ;  their 
straetom,  m  well  as  that  of  the  ovary,  oonresponding  pcr- 

•  Kr.  Binfciia  (CbuKr/teoto  ^  .imMUanQ  w swily  Mm  IMH 
ln*MM»tt.  a«*UMcii.*Bl  MtanrOma'iiMfcea  Ibalectttehnea 
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feetly  with  that  of  the  other  naked  AmphMa,  especiaUy  the 
TWlen.  The  amelleit  oe«  eomist  of  a  deUeate  alorMw. 

yellow  yolk,  large  germinal  vesicle,  and  mani/old  germiMi 
spot.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  the  otherwise  tolerably  de- 
veloped testes  of  the  male  tlu-rt.-  were  no  spermatozoa.  I 
conjecture  however  thai  the  mermatozoa  of  this  animal  re- 
semble those  of  the  TrUon.  I  would  just  remark,  that  the 
form  and  site  of  the  bhiod-globules,  the  formation  of  the 
oeiflb  MUl  the  ftma  of  the  ^periMrfOMab  in  di  Amil  4 
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_  J  •  gnat  soological  and  physiological  intafwt.  Already 
U  it  in  my  powar  vom  a  diop  of  blood  or  semm  placed  be- 
fore roe,  to  determine  with  Um  microscope,  not  only  the 
cla-s.N  but  fruquent'.)  ili '  genua  Mid  tlM  tpoeiat  Ikom  which 

these  fluids  have  been  kuken.' 

Dr.  Barry  then  stated  that,  from  his  own  microecopical 
aianiaation.  he  waii  able  fully  to  confirm  ilie  correctness  of 
Profeesor  Wagner's  ob*ervations  upon  the  niic  and  shape  of 
tiM  Mood-globnkai  in  tbo  Fnntm.  (Zool.  Droe^  1B37.) 

Zae^tff,  IhAiU,  ^^Sir  Hamplirf  Dtvy,  in  hta  *Gi>n- 

Solalions  in  Travel,'  ui'^'v-.  a  vrr'/  f;r;r[;i1ir  :ir-rount  of  finding 
th«^*»  .Kubtcrrancau  aq',i:i:.ii>  m  illvri.i,  in  a  conversation 
given  aj>  taking  i"    '  ir    i.i  nf  the  Maddalcna  at 

Adei»berg.  many  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  after  a 
Umly  description  of  that  extraordinary  cavern,  Eubathet, 
one  of  the  pioloeutors,  rays, '  I  see  three  or  four  creatures, 
ika  slender  fitli,  moving  on  the  mud  below  the  water.' 

'  The  Unknown. — I  see  them ;  they  are  the  Bntd:  now 
I  have  them  in  my  fishin(;-net,  and  now  they  are  wfe  in 
the  pitcher  of  water.  At  first  view,  you  might  suppose  this 
animal  to  be  a  lizanl.  but  it  has  the  motions  of  a  fish.  lis 
head  and  the  lower  part  of  its  body  and  its  tail  bear  a  .strong 
rMamblanoe  to  tho«e  of  the  eel ;  but  it  baa  no  Ads,* 
and  its  curious  branchial  organs  are  not  lika  ||m  gtlla  of 
labaa;  thajr  fonn  a  linKular  fatoular  atractura.  as  jou  see^ 
rimoat  likaa  enst,  nnind  tha  throat,  irhieh  may  be  removed 
without  occasioning;  the  death  of  the  animal,  which  Ls  like- 
witB  fuini.shed  with  lungs.  With  this  duubic  apparatus  for 
supplying  air  to  the  blood,  it  can  live  either  below  or  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Its  fore  feet  resemble  bands,  but 
tbey  have  only  three  claws  or  finger^  and  are  too  feeble  to 
he  of  aao  in  graspiuf  or  supporting  the  weight  of  the  animal ; 
the  hinder  met  havaenljrtiro  elawsor  toe%  and  in  the  larger 

n'mens  are  found  aoimporfBctas  to  be  almoat  obliterated, 
u  small  points  in  plaoe  of  eyes,  as  if  to  preserve  tha 
noabgy  ef  artuw.  Ithnfaisriy  whtteoomandtwaap*- 


rency  in  its  natural  state,  but  wnen  exposed  to  light*  il« 

skin  gradually  becomes  darker,  and  at  last  ^ins  an  olive 
tint.  Its  nasal  orMns  appear  large;  and  it  is  abundantly 
furnished  with  teeln,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that 
it  is  an  animal  of  prey;  yet  in  itsconfiued  state,  it  lias  never 
been  known  to  eat,  and  it  lias  been  kept  alive  for  many 
years  by  occasionally  changing  the  water  in  which  it  was 
placed.' 

SubaUm.'^'  b  this  the  only  place  in  Camiola  where  thaaa 
animals  are  fonnd  ?' 

The  fViAnoir;/.  — 'Tlicy  were  first  discovered  hero  bv  tlic 
late  Baron  iiois ;  hut  they  have  since  been  found,  lauu,,:.; 
rarely,  at  Sitlich,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  thrown  up  by 
water  from  a  subterraneous  cavity  ;  and  I  have  lately  beard 
it  repertfld  that  some  individuals  of  the  same  speeies  have 
been  reoqgnised  in  the  calearaoos  stiata  in  Sicily.' 

JSaMAati^'this  hke  in  whioh  we  have  seen  these  aai> 
mals  is  a  very  small  <me ;  do  von  snp^oee  thsy  are  bred  bers  T 

The  {7nirao«ni.-~'CerlainIy  not;  in  dry  seasons  tbey  are 
seldom  found  here,  but  after  great  rains  they  are  often 
abundant.  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  natural 
residence  is  in  an  extensive  deep  subterranean  lake,  from 
whieli  in  ^eat  floods  the;  sometimes  are  forced  through 
the  crevices  of  tfa»  toclta  Into  this  plsee  where  tb«f  nre 
ibund ;  and  it  does  nai  appsar  to  me  impoasibla,  mhm  tSft 
peenliar  nature  of  the  eonntry  in  which  we  are  is  eon> 
sidcred,  that  the  same  great  cavitv  may  furnish  the  in- 
dividu.ils  which  have  been  found  it  A  Iclsberg  and  at 
Sittuh.' 

EubcUhen  replies,  'That  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  view 
of  the  subject,  and  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not 
possible  that  it  may  b«  tbe  larva  of  some  laiga  unknown 
animal  inhabiting  tboee  limestone  eavitwsf— which  in> 
genioM  theory  the  Unknnum  very  properly  disposes  of  br 
showing  that  it  is  not  an  animal  in  a  state  of  transition,  but 


Pra(««w 

With  relbrenee  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  the  student 
abtmU  ouafully  go  over  rrofeMor  Owen's  paper  on  the 
Iitpidotk^9nnect*ns,  'va  tbe  eighteenth  volume  of  the  '  Lin- 
nean  Transactions.'  This  most  interesting  animal,  though 
undoubtedly  a  fish,  is  one  of  those  beautifully  fine  and  har- 
monious links  bv  which  the  whole  golden  chain  of  nature 
is  connected.  We  direct  attention  to  one  or  two  poiiil.->  in 
the  structure  of  this  ProtetJeout  fish.  In  Lepid'ixireri  the 
nostnis  are  situated  at  the  under  pan  of  the  up|H-r  lip, 
within  tbe  opening  of  the  mouth.  Tbey  appear  as  two  small 
aerfoiations  leading  to  blind  sacs.  In  the  Utrrn,  as  well  as 
in  tiw  AmlfKff,  CttVter  expressly  states  that  tbe  nasal  cavi- 
ties communicate  with  ilie  mouth 

The  muaclci  of  the  trunk  of  (he  Leptd'isircn  present, 
Mr.  Owen  tells  us,  jU  the  sitnpliciiy  inid  uuiformuy  clia- 
racteristic  of  the  class  of  fish«» ;  the  ventral  scnes  occupy 
the  place  of  the  true  abdominal  muscles,  which  first  begin  to 
bo  developed  in  the  strietly  air-breatbing  Reptiles.  Tbe 
muscles  of  the  mandibular,  qnridean.  btanebial,  and  scapu- 
lar arches  resemble  in  some  points  the  arrangement  of  the 
same  nuaeles  in  the  Pcrennibranchtans.  and  in  other  points 
thai  in  the  true  fishes;  and,  iiotwilhslending  the  entirely 
fiali-like  dis|  osition  of  the  muscles  >if  the  trunk,  the  lower 
PerciinibraMi.-liuios  and  the  larva  of  ihe  higher  H^itracluaus 
oflTer,  he  ob^jrves,  a  similar  a);reemcnt  in  this  part  of  I  heir 
organisation  to  the  class  of  fi^lies.  Again,  we  are  told  that 
the  brain  bears  a  csloser  resemhlanoe  to  that  of  the  Perenni- 
hianohiate  Reptiles  than  to  the  brain  of  any  ilsh  that  has 
yet  been  described.  In  the  low  derclopmpiil  of  the  cere- 
oellum  u:ul  in  the  large  site  of  tbe  pmi  al  glaud,  the  Lqn- 
dnnre^  deviates  remarkably,  both  from  ibe  OSSeous  and 
cartilaginous  tubes.  The  orifice  of  tbe  pharynx  is  much 
smaller  and  more  sucMenly  contracted  than  in  fishes  gene- 
callv.  or  tile  Piereaaibranebiale  Reptilee.  The  abdominal 
•  Itka««iwt«riBlMls. 


■ngninaa. 

cavity,  which  commences  about  half  an  inch  behind  tbe 
pectoral  filamentary  fins,  and  extends  about  half  an  indi 
beyond  the  anus,  is  sepemted  anteriorly  fWMn  the  perienrdiae 

caviljr,  as  in  fishes  and  Perrnnibranchiate  Reptiles,  by  e 
distinct  trsntverse  septum.  The  heart  of  Lepidotiren  con- 
sists of  a  siiu;!i  iiinrle,  n  ventricle,  and  a  bttlbut  arte- 
rtoim.  The  rciu  mm  terminates  in  the  right  side  of  the 
large  auricle ;  it  i»  joined  by  two  superior  eavee,  and  by  the 
single  large  pulmonary  vein ;  this  vein  does  not  httwvvnr 
communicate  wiih  the  sinus,  but  passes  along  entire  snd 
adherent  to  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  vma  cava,  as  far  as  tbe 
anrieulo-ventrieular  aperture,  where  it  empties  itscontenu 
in'  -  thn  ventricle  by  a  distinct  orifice,  protected  by  a  car- 
IiIhj^uious  valvular  tubercle.  'It  nee«led  only,'  proceeds 
Mr.  Owen,  "that  the  pulmonary  vein  slioutd  have  been  di- 
lated before  ii»  termination,  in  order  to  have  esublislied  a 
biauricular  structure  of  the  heart,  as  in  the  St'ren.  The 
same  ftinctional  advantage  is  however  thus  secured  to  the 
UpithHrm,  with  the  maintenanee  of  the  stmpte  diccelou* 
type  of  the  heart  of  the  fish  ;  the  continuation  of  the  pu! 
monary  vein  preventing  the  admixture  of  the  respireil  wi:h 
tiie  venous  bluofl.  until  l>)ili  have  arrive  !  .-i  ( .'le  venincle. 
Tbe  branchia  of  the  i^eptdoarev,  it  appears,  resemble  in 
form  those  of  the  Siren,  consisting  of  separate  elongated 
fiUmcnis.  attached  only  by  one  extremity  to  tbe  branchial 
arch :  but  these  extremities  are  fixed  diieeily  to  the  bran- 
chial areb.  and  not  to  a  iH>romon  pedicle  extended  therofrom, 
as  in  the  Amm.  Viewed  with  a  moderate  lens.  Professor 
Owen  found  the  tripinnatifid  structure  beauliiuUy  di>pla»ed 
in  each  branchial  filament.  The  giU»  do  not  furin  any  ex- 
ternal projecti  in,  as  lu  the  gill-hearing  PerennibrancbiaoA ; 
but  aitltough  the  organs  for  respinttion  through  the  medium 
of  water  correspond  in  all  essential  points  with  tbo&e  of  the 
tone  fishes,  yet  the  gdb  approximate  in  their  filamentatjr 
Am  to  IhiMe  of  tiM'Fennnibranshiate  Reptiles.  The4»« 
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thea,  too,  or  auchu  pnewnaticus,  is  a  short,  wide,  membra- 
nous tube,  as  111  the  pLifiimbranchiate  Reptiles,  and  there 
■re  regular  lung*,  hui  l)aviiii;  the  same  reUui»e  |K>»ttton  as 
the  air-blii<l(]er  of  lis  lies. 

Our  limits  wiil  not  permit  us  to  so  farther  into  this  inte- 
mting  comparison,  but  we  particularly  renommend  atten- 
liaik  to  Um  eoDcludiiig  obtwvRtioiu  flf  tb*  ftofenor'a  asotiab 

PROTOCACCUS.    [Snow,  Red.] 

PROTO'GENES  (npuiroyivr/ri,  one  of  the  most  ccle- 
braie<l  i>t  tin  Grt;«ik  painters,  was  born  at  Caunus  in  Carta, 
a  town  •iiibject  to  the  Rhodwns.  Suidan  says  that  Proto- 
geoes  was  a  native  of  Xantbus  in  Lycta ;  but  this  appears 
to  b«  a  mistake,  since  be  is  called  a  Cauniao  by  Pkunoias 
(i*  8»  ^  4K  and  is  expressly  said  by  Pliny  (iKrt.  HoL,  xxxr. 
M,^20)  to  have  been  born  at  Caunus.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Apelles.  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation 
n  the  I12th  Olympiad,  that  i*.  abont  8  0.312.  (Plin., 
Hut.  Nat.,  XXXV.  .W,  $  10.)  He  lived  at  Rhodes  during 
the  greater  part  o!'  his  life. 

Pitny  says  that  Protogenea  was  originally  in  very  poor 
cireumstances,  and  tbat  it  was  not  known  flrom  whom  he 
neaived  instruetioD.  Hedjd  notp«»ittM  iMnjrpaiotinn^ 
in  eonsequence  of  tbo  lofifr  timo  and  great  labour  wbleb  do 
devoted  to  each.  Quintilian  {Itisl.  Oral.,  xii.  10,  p.  369, 
Bipont)  savs  that  '  cura '  was  the  ilisiiiiguishirii(  rlianic- 
l«'ristic  of  his  paintiiiirs ;  and  Apelle*  is  said  lo  have  re- 
marked that  Prutui^iines  did  iu>t  know  when  to  take  bis 
h  uid  from  his  pictures.  (Plin.,  Hiitt.  Nat.,  xxxv.  36.  410.) 
Of  «U  tiM  Miotioes  of  Protogenes  tbe  moit  oelobraled  was 
tba  one  flulod  lapsus,  upon  which  bo  la  aaid  to  havo  been 
aognood  aentn  yearn.  (iVlian.  Far.  Hitt..  xii.  41.)  Pliny 
mf§  that  bo  lived,  during  tbe  time  he  was  painting  it,  upon 
moistened  lupines,  and  also  informs  u<t  that  each  colour  was 
laid  on  four  timen.  A  do^;  ui  this  painting,  which  was 
represented  pantintj  and  foaming  at  the  lUDUth,  was  greatly 
admired.  It  is  related  that  Protogenea  was  for  a  long  time 
unabie  to  represent  the  foam  in  the  manner  which  he 
wiabed.  till  at  len^tb,  diaboartanod  by  repeatod  Ibtturaa.  bo 
tbfov  his  sponge  at  ibe  nootb  ortbedoa;,  whieh  aoddentatly 
produced  the  effect  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  obtain. 
The  fame  of  this  painting  was  so  ureal,  that  Deinetriii* 
Poliorwtes,  when  bcsiegnu  Rhodes,  did  not  set  fiic  lo  ihat 
part  of  tins  city  where  Pcoluj^nes  lived,  lest  be  should 
destroy  the  picture.  (Plin.,  Hitf.  Nat.,  viL  39;  XXXv.  36, 
^  30.)  Aoltia  GoUius,  in  toUttog  tbo  aamo  einumsunce, 
ajn  (XT.  31)  tbnt  Protogonet  «aa  doad.  and  tbal  th«  puuu- 
ing  «M  pmaiod  in  a  public  library  outside  the  walls  of 
Ibo  town.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Peace  at  Rome. 

Aintiny  the  other  paintings  of  Protogones  laentioiied  by 
Pliny  was  a  portniit  of  the  mother  uf  .Vristolle,  who  advised 
hirn  to  paiiit  »ome  of  the  exploiu  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Paintings  of  Alexander  and  of  Pan  were  among  the  last  of 
bis  worlu.  Pausanias  (i.  3,  §4)  aUo  mantions  n  painting  of 
the  Tbesmotbots  by  PMtogenes,  wbitAi  mts  jrmmM  at 
Athens  intho  aonato-bouao  of  tbe  Five  Huaaied  {fhOav- 

Protogenes  is  always  mciitioned  by  the  antient  writers  in 
terms  oi  the  highest  admiration.,  (Pctron.,  Sat.,  c.  83  ;  Cic, 
Brut ,  \B  ;  Ad  Atl..  u.  21;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  ix.  1 2,  ed. 
MuUer;  OvIumoUa,  De  lU  Sutt.  ;  Vmf.  in  lib.  L,  i».21, 
BiMM.)  fle  k  nid  by  Pliny  to  have  also  oxeouted  works 
m  oraim. 

Siudas  tUft  that  Protogenus  wrote  two  books  on  the  art 
of  painting  and  on  figures  (iripi  ypa^ucijt  tal  axi]ftarvf). 

(Junius.  Catalogus  Architeclnrum,  Mechanicorum,  Pic- 
torum,  &e..  Art.  *  Protogenes,'  Roter.,  IG'M  j  j 

PROTXyPTERUS.  Under  this  nuine  Professor  Owen, 
\n  tbo  MS.  catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  ihe  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  June,  1837.  recorded  tbo  pnnoipal  obaraclen 
of  an  extnordbiafy  animal  which  be  supposed  to  belone  to 
ta»  Malacoptery^fious  fishes.  In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Nat- 
terer  published  an  account  of  a  nearly  allied  animal  under 
the  name  hei.i(k'iirer.  ]<irudoxa.  Tnis  account  appeared 
in  tho  annals  ol  the  Museum  of  Vienna,*  ar.d  is  drawn  up 
from  t«o  specimens  discovered  by  the  author  of  the  paper 
in  ijouth  Atni^rica.  Tho  memoir  of  Dr.  Natterar  on  tbe 

fouth  American  Lepidon'reii  wa9  followed  by  one  from 
'rofeasor  Owen,  in  the  '  L.ii;il\iii  Transaction.';'  (vol.  xviii., 

*  *  /  eptdvnrt*  parisiiM'it.  mau  neua  GaUiMC,  ^  FMaUia  <kr  Vi«faliui 
KrlitR  Rmlilivu.  Kin  JiOuauu  A'MISin'i  tl*  Aawlth  ill  WllMr  Husansdar 
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I  part  2.  p.  3-i7),  in  which  that  anatomist  describes  in  detail 
both  tlie external  characters  and  internal  anatomv  ;  ihe 
Protoplerus  above  mentioned ;  and  as  b«  (bund  this  annual 
must  be  referred  to  iho  same  genus  as  that  discovered  by 
D(.  Natterer,  he  adopted  his  ^encne  term,  and  applied  tbe 
name  of  Lepidotiren  annectens  to  the  speelea.  The  Iti^ 
mentioned  animaUaays  Professor  Owen,  'was  MMnmdie 
the  Royal  Collage  of  Surgeon*.  Jnne,  1837,  byTbonw*  O. 
B.  Weir,  Esq.,  together  wiih  a  smaller  dried  specimen  rn 
clo«ed  in  indurated  clay  baked  hard  by  the  sun.  Scmm  »1 
species  of  in^ci  ts  jjeculiar  to  the  Gambia,  ur  Aiiu  an  i  ji  inij, 
accompanied  thtnte  spectiB«ti».'  'It  t-s  a  female,  with  tlw 
ovaria  well  developed,  and  measuros  twelve  inebee  elgbt 
lines  in  length ;  its  graatost  cireumfereoce  is  (bur  incnea 
and  a  half.  The  bead  eonamenoes  by  an  obtuse  muzsle, 
and  gradually  enlmfw  in  all  ita  dtanenakHia  to  the  gill- 
openings,  whieh  are  sitnated  innedtaiely  anterior  to  tbe 
base  of  tbo  pectoral  extremities:  the  length  of  the  head, 
from  the  snout  to  the  srill-openinB;,  is  one  inch  eleven  lines. 
The  anus,  or  rather  the  cliiucal  vent,  is  a  small  elli}  ii  rJ 
aperture  marked  with  radiating  hoes,  which  is  situated 
tbiee  lines  behind  tbe  Tential  filaments,  and  offers  the 
suae  poetiliarity  aa  doaa  Ibet  of  tbe  Levidoiiren  paradoeM 
in  not  being  iitualed  on  the  medhia  plane  j  in  the  present 
specimen  it  was  on  the  right  side  of  a  longitudinal  fold  of 
integument  which  occupied  the  middle  line.  Tbe  di!>tan(ie 
from  the  vent  to  the  end  of  tiie  tail  is  five  inches.  Tho 
trunk  giveji  a  wide  elliptical  tramtvcnw  section,  and  main- 
tains a  pretty  uniform  size,  slighi  }  J -  Tetuing  in  breadth 
to  the  ventiml  filinMnta.  Beyond  these  the  tail  beoontt 
more  tapid^  oom^resaad,  and  after  a  short  distance  dimip 
niibaa  ilio  in  vertical  dimension,  tdl  it  ends  in  a  tMtt  point. 
A  merobrenouB  dorsal  fin  commences  at  the  disUinee  of 
four  inches  from  the  snout,  and,  gradually  increasing  to  the 
height  of  five  lines,  is  thus  continued  into  the  caudal  mem- 
branous expansion.  This  fin  is  supported  by  numerous 
soft,  elastic,  transparent  rays,  articulated  to  tbe  extremities 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  peripheral  sjlbmnf  (bn Cauda. 
Tertabm :  the  under  part  of  the  eandalfln  eonvaMa*  nbout 
one  indi  babind  the  Tsnt  The  entire  body  fii  oovered  with 
cycloid  scales,  which  are  relatively  larger,  but  havo  the 
same  general  structure  and  disposition  a*  in  the  Lfpidosi' 
rrn  j  iiradoTU.  They  present  a  subcimil  i  r  f  ir;n.  "  itli  i. 
diameter  uf  alKiut  three  hum;  ibeir  |iOi>Lerior  margin  adheres 
to  the  strong  cuticle  with  which  they  are  removed,  as  in 
utber  fifebes;tbe  anterior  lies  freely  in  a  corresponding 
groove  of  the  ebofion.  When  viewed  with  a  low  magniiy- 
ing  power,  they  preiantnaotio*  of  Canals  radiating  some* 
what  irregularly  from  a  centre  near  theoosterior  edge  of 
the  scale*,  and  maintainiiii^  a  uniform  n  iTnirer.  These 
canals  are  united  to*|^ether  bv  crobs  canals,  winch  do  not 
form  regular  concentric  lines  The  meshes  formed  by  this 
reticulatuju  are  small  and  of  a  subquudrato  form  at  the  an> 
tcrior  part  of  the  scale* btttara  more  elongated  in  the  middle 
of  tbe  scale :  they  axe  again  smaller  and  shorter  at  the  eir- 
eumlfafenaeL  Wftha  magnifying  power  of  150  linear  dia- 
meters, the  interspaces  of  the  larger  caiinU  are  seen  to  be 
occupied  by  a  finer  network  of  apparent  fubes,  and  from  an 
anyle  of  each  of  these  »|)ace8  a  short  obtuse  process,  pro- 
j*,*eiiiig  shghlly  backwards,  in  developed  on  tne  external 
surface  of  the  scale;  the  internal  surface  is  iiui'.e  smooth 
There  are  three  or  four  faint  cuncentr.r-  hues  of  growth  at 
the  eireumfcnnea  of  the  scale,  but  this  body  is  evidently 
one  eontinnoua  organised  wbole.  Tbe  snbeutieular  tissue 
of  the  scale  is  a  hind  of  dense  daetie  eartnage,  not  yielding 
any  t,Ms  bubbles  m  'h'.-  ajiplication  of  i-ul.  The  scales  are 
Continued  upon  ilic  base  uf  the  caudal  ti.iUtory  fold  of  in 
tegiinu  lit. 

'The  disposition  of  tbe  mucous  pores  and  ducts  upon  the 
head  is  very  similar  in  the  two  species  of  the  Lepidotirm. 
judging  from  the  figure  given  by  Dr.  Natteter.  A  linear 
serieeof  mucous  pores  encirdaaeeebeye.'and'fkRtttbenoB* 

terior  angle  of  this  series  -tbo  lateral  line  commences.  This 
line  extends  beckwards  nearly  parallel  with  the  dorsal  line, 

situated  a  little  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  vertical  diame- 
ter of  the  body  of  that  line,  until  it  nearly  reachM  the  ven- 
tral exlremitu.'s,  where  it  bends  down  to  midway  between 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  margins,  and  so  continues  lo  fheend 
of  the  tail. 

'The  mdinentaiy  fllamentanr  fins,  the  analogues  of  tbe 
four  ordinary  extremities  in  the  Vertebrata,  permanently 

represent  in  the  present  sint:;ular  animal  the  earlii  ' 
brjonic  condition  of  the  pevlural  and  pelvic  members 
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Thay  im  nmnd.  ftlifcnn.  gnduilly  •tteoiwtod  to  an  undi- 1 
vided  point,  membling  tentaeletor  Mm>  Mhm  tlwa  Ads 
or  ]ef(%.  and  doubtles*  restricted  to  tbeir  tactile  fiinetion*. 

Each  filiform  member  is  supported  by  a  single-jointed,  aoft, 
eartilaii;intni*  ray.  The  pectoral  tentiicles  ar«  Homewhat 
shuiter  and  more  slender  than  the  ventral  ones;  the 
former  are  two  inches,  the  latter  two  inches  four  lines  in 

'TheluMMhiiluMrtures  mre  miraw  vertieal  ilita  fbur 
Unas  in  extent  Hie  eves  appear  exteraally  m  t«o  anutU 

round  Hat  spots  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  surrounding 
integument ;  they  are  situated  seven  lines  from  the  end  of 
the  snout,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  apart  from  one  an- 
other Each  of  these  simple  visual  or^ansi  measures  one 
line  and  a  Imlf  in  diameter  ;  ii  is  not  defended  by  any  pal- 
pebral Colds  of  the  skin ;  the  cornea  is  thin,  sufficiently 
tnoajpaieat  to  allow  the  lens  to  be  visible  even  in  the  speci- 
mn  fumnrnX  in  spirits.  The  noMriU  are  situated  at  the 
under  part  of  the  upper  lip,  within  the  opening  of  ibemonth. 
They  appear  as  twu  small  perforations  leading  to  blind  sacs 
afterwards  to  be  described.  The  opening  of  the  moulli  is 
wide  and  defended  by  well-developed  lleshy  lip*.  The  skin 
at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  is  thinner  than  at  the  re&t  of  its 
circumference,  and  the  upper  lip  folds  over  the  lower  one 
Aaok  the  angle  to  near  the  fore  port  of  the  mouth:  here  the 
UfH  are  thick,  amaoib.  and  MMmdads  the  hnrar  lip  m  the 
tbicltest 

'About  a  line  behind  the  lower  lip^  between  it  and  the 

teeth,  there  project  six  soft  papillose  processes,  of  a  trian- 
gular form;  two  uf  these,  which  are  Miuated  in  the  middle 
line,  consist  of  a  transvcrie  row  of  papilin?  ;  the  poi-tcrior 
ones  are  membranous,  and  the  papillas  are  confined  to 
their  margin  and  outer  surface :  they  eeenpy  tha  notdiaa  nf 
the  broad  and  strong  dental  plate. 

'Behind  the  upper  lip  there  are  eight  similar pqiilloee pro- 
cesses, four  on  each  side ;  the  mesial  plaead  one  line  behind 
or  within  the  margin  of  the  lip  ;  the  outernMst,  three  lines 
fltim  the  same  part;  immediately  anterior  to  the  interspace 
of  the  two  outer  lamella'  is  the  orifice  of  the  nostril,  w  hieh  is 
elliptical,  and  one  line  in  the  lon;^  diLuiu  tn  :  the  olfactory  ca- 
vity itself  is  three  lines  in  the  long  diameter,  and  its  closed 
poeterior  part  i»  occupied  with  two  rows  of  small  transverse 
badln,  ahoat  tven^  in  a  mm,  divided  by  a  transYecM 
line. 

'There arc  two  small,  slender,  conical,  sharp-pointed  and 
slightly  recurved  teeth,  which  project  downwards  from  the 
intermaxillary  bone,  to  wlncli  they  are  attached  by  liga- 
ments; and  tbe  alveolar  border  of  both  the  upper  and  lower 
maxiUanes  is  armed  with  a  strong  trenchant  dental  plate, 
encbyloeed  to  the  bone,  and  divided  at  the  middle  line  so  as 
to  ftm  tsax  distinct  pieces,  two  above  ami  two  below ;  each 
of  these  teeth  or  dental  platee  iainpieaBad  on  iu  outside 
with  two  notches,  extending  almoet  thRn^  the  whole 
bnadlh  of  the  plate,  and  dividing  it  into  three  angular  pro- 
cesses, which,  Irotn  the  dneciionof  the  notches,  appear  to 
radiate  from  the  inner  and  pusteruir  angle  of  the  toutli  : 
the  twu  anterior  divisions  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws 
an  the  moat  produced  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  are 
pointed  ao  aa  to  be  adapted  for  piercing :  the  posterior 
aivtekna anmoat  extended  in  breadth,  and  least  in  height, 
and  terminate  in  a  sharp  trenchant  edge;  the  middle  divi- 
sions present  an  intcrmeaiate  structure.  These  teeth,  in  their 
paucity,  relative  size,  and  made  of  fixation  to  the  maxilla', 
resemble  those  of  the  ciumcrra  and  some  of  the  .'Xtinct  cur- 
tilajjinous  fishes,  as  cochliodus  and  crrad-.dux  :  but  tlicy  are 
unlike  these  in  their  microscopic  structure,  and  difier  fruiii 
any  known  dental  apparatus  in  the  class  of  fishes,  in  the 
modiflaations  of  the  working  auriboa  which  at  once  adapt 
themftr  piercing,  cutting,  and  croihing.  The  strength  of 
the  jaws,  and  the  size  of  the  muscles  which  work  them, 
are  proportionate  to  the  siie  and  formidable  character  of  the 
aaaullMy  dental  platat. 


There  are  no  linguali  palatifliC;  pietygoid,  fMMfilMi.  or 
pharyngeal  teeth. 
'Ilie  fenaral  odour  of  the  tpedmon  waa  a  mixed  tint  of 


dark  olive-groen  and  brown,  growing  lighter  towards  th« 
belly,  with  inmpilar  dark  apeta,  aa  big  aa  tbe  iaintt  lealea, 
chiefly  coiillneato  the  tail:  the  mucooapoNa  and  lines  were 

black.' 

The  skeleton  of  this  curious  fish  is  partly  carlilagiaoua 
and  partly  buiiy,  and  the  osseous  portions  are  of  a  gnon 
colour,  as  in  the  common  Gar-fish  (lielone  vxJgarit), 

In  reviewing  the  principal  characters  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  Lepidoiiren,*m»  obtain.'  says  ProftMor  Owen,  *  niod 
evidenoe  of  ita  ichtbyic  nature.  If  indeed  the  aneeiea  mtd 
been  known  only  by  its  skeleton,  no  one  could  have  hesi- 
tated in  referring  it  to  the  class  of  fishes ;  but  in  thai  class 
it  would  have  (jfiVred  a  mo«t  singular  and  interesting  coni' 
bination  of  the  c  artilaginous  and  osseous  tyjies. 

'  The  ceniral  elements  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  basis 
of  the  skeleton,  exhibit  a  pcistitteoce  of  its  primitive  embry- 
onic condition,  such  as  has  hitherto  been  witnessed  only  in 
the  stoigaon  and  cydostomous  llabes;  but  the  superior 
arehea  and  spinous  appendages,  instead  of  retaining  the 
cartilaginous  stale,  are  converted  into  the  tough  elastic 
fibrous  texture  characteristic  of  the  skeleton  of  fi^he*.  Tho 
-^cranium  in  like  manner  presents  an  I'xirenu  ly  tiu. el  eoiu- 
hinatton  of  the  cartdaguiuus  and  bouy  states,  both  as  re- 
gards ita  partial  oasifieatian  and  the  ooo^tion  of  the  oasiflcd 
parts. 

'It  is  only  in  the  higher  cartilaginous  fishes,  that 
the  maxiilanr,  palatine^  and  pterogoid  bones  are  biendMl 
together  to  form  the  simple  superior  dentigerous  arch,  or 

upper  jaw.  The  comp<isition  of  the  lower  jaw  corre- 
sponds with  that  whicli  eharaclerises  most  of  the  osseous 
fislies,  anil  is  more  smiplu  than  in  tho  Amphibia.  The  i-un- 
fluence  of  the  cranial  vertebrsD  reminds  one  of  the  condition 
of  the  akiiQ  in  the  ataan*  but  no  vestige  of  a  preopercular 
bone  ia  praaant  in  any  of  the  Psienuibranctuataa.  Tho 
aphenoidettm  haidlara.  aa  itosista  in  the  sturgeon,  ia  Here 
seen  in  its  fully  omiflod  state.  As  the  basis  of  the  vertebral 
column  presents  a  condition  analogous  to  that  which  cha- 
racterises the  early  embryonic  perwls  of  the  higher  verle- 
brala,  so  aUo  the  extrcmilics  retain  their  simple  structure 
as  w  hen  they  first  bud  forth,  ond  are  ih  void  of  any  trace  of 
digital  divisions:  still  the  march  of  development  has  begun, 
and  we  perceive  by  tho  numerous  joints  of  the  cartilaginous 
ray.  that  its  direction  is  towards  the  ichthyio  modifioUion 
of^ Ote  great  vertebral  plan.* 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  followinp  Professor  Owen 
through  the  various  pecuharities  of  the  internal  anatoniy  of 
this  anomalous  animal,  which  has  been  regarded  by  some 
naturalists  as  one  of  the  .impfi'^m-  In  many  points  of  ii* 
structure  it  certainly  does  approach  that  group  of  animals, 
especially  in  the  condition  of  its  air-bladder  or  lungs  and 
its  branchim;  but  as  regards  the  former  we  Ind  consider- 
able advaneea  aw  made  towards  tlw  leptilian  structure  by 
some  other  fishes ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  pre- 
sent animal  still  differs  widely  from  the  AmjJu/'ia  in  j^js- 
sessing  distinct  large  scales.  There  i.s  another  character 
w  iiieh  It  appears  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  dcteruiiiiiiig 
tho  class  to  which  the  I.i^/.ul'nirrn  belongs,  namely,  the 
structure  of  the  nostrils.  '  In  the  organ  uf  smell,'  says  our 
author, '  we  have  at  last  a  diameter  which  is  absduto  in 
reference  to  the  distinction  of  fiahea  frodi  reptiles.  In  every 
Ash  it  is  a  short  sac  commOnicating  only  with  the  external 
surface;  in  every  reptile  it  is  a  canal  with  both  an  external 
and  an  internal  openin^.^.  Arcurilin^  to  tliis  lust,  the  Lej/i- 
doxiren  is  a  fish;  by  its  nose  il  is  known  not  to  be  a  rep- 
tile ;  m  other  words  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lejndotiren  is 
proved  to  be  a  fish,  not  by  it4  gills,  nut  by  its  air-bUidders. 
not  by  its  spiral  intestine,  not  by  iu  unossified  skeleton,  not 
by  its  geneiativoan|iaiBtlH»  nor  its  extremities,  nor  ita  skin, 
nor  its  eyes,  nor  ita  ean.  but  sunply  by  iu  nose ;  ao  that  at 
the  close  of  our  analysis  we  arrive  at  this  very  unexpected 
result,  that  a  reptile  is  not  chaniclerised  by  its  lungs  nor  a 
fish  by  itsgdls,  but  that  the  only  unexceptionable  dislinc- 
tinn  is  afforded  by  the  organ  of  smell.*  *  Yet  it  must  bo 
confo.vsed  that  the  physiological  consequences  of  the  modi< 
lications  of  the  nasal  cavity  above  alluded  tOb  would  have 
been  ftr  too  insignificant  to  have  established  the  iehthyHS 
nature  of  tho  Ltpidotit*^  i£  «lth  coexisting  gills  and 
lunga,  the  modffienona  of  the  other  organic  systems  had 
agreed  with  those  of  the  Perannlbroaehians  instead  of  vith 
thow  of  fishes.'  • 
In  conclusion  the  author  states, '  From  every  group  of 
fishes  however  the  Lepidotirtn  is  suthcienlly  diatintt  to 
IbnnaqrpenotinerelyofagBnnsibntofalhiaitr}  and  in 
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ibe  natnrel  «y»(«in  it  forms  a  link  conneclinci:  tlic  higher 
<artt-tL[zi.'i":.^  t%'R's  with  the  Sauroid  l i  Pohjptnua 
and  I^  ftdotUiu ;  and  at  tb«  sama  lime  luakeit  the  nearest 
approach  in  thtdiM*  of  flibM  to  tlM  PamnntbianQhiate 

The  South  American  Lepidatiren  (L.paradoxa)  |;reat[y 
iMMBbles  the  apeei**  abor*  datehbed,  but  difEsn  loiiievliM 
tn  it*  proportiont.  The  whole  length  of  L.  paradooM  in- 
cludes elevfMi  lengths  of  the  hea  l,  raL.'.^.iti  ".  f:  in  ilio  liiid 
of  the  mouLli  to  die  jj;ill-opt;iiing»  ,  in  the  L.  anwcteiis  the 
total  lenj^th  of  the  animal  includes  little  more  tbun  s^ix 
ieagtbs  of  the  bead.  This  .spoctes  is  tber^we  diatingtushed 
from  the  pmradoxa  by  the  shorter  nlatifftt  length  Of  th« 
traak  aa  eomniad  vith  the  bead. 

Om  of  Dr.  ?f  •IMrar's  specimens  of  Ltpuknirm  paradosBO, 
vhiefa  measured  upwards  of  throe  feet  in  length,  ^^af  found 
in  •  awamp  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amazon  above  Villa 
Nuora;  the  other,  which  \va<<  nearly  two  feet  lonf^,  was 
taken  in  a  pond  neiir  Burba,  un  the  river  Madeira,  a  tri- 
bu:  irv  •  i f  the  Amazon. 

PROTOKOSAU'RUS,  M.  Hermann  Von  Meyers 
name  finr  the  fossil  Monitor  of  Thuriogia.  (Cut.,  Om.  At*., 
tarn.  w^o.  300, et seq. p),  9,  f.  1,  a.) 

PROTRACTOR.  Any  ioatrumeRt  fbr  laying  down 
an|»les  is  so  callo*!,  ^\:i-h  as  the  graduaUnl  semicircle  which 
IS  found  in  ca>es  ot  iii^tniments,  the  rcciarii;ulai-  ruler  wuU 
graduated  edges,  and  various  other  more  expensive  coij- 
tnvaac«ik  But  the  truth  is  that  the  eosioat  aitd  Miieit  pro* 
tractor  is  a  table  of  Choros,  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  a 
pair  of  conipaaiea:  those  who  have  not  a  auffioieot  table  of 
chords  sbonld  lako  tho  ehoid  flom  « table  of  unea  by  the 
Jonaul* — 

chord  otx  =  diameter  X  sine  of  half  x. 
Eventlic  i>  lie  of  chords  laid  down  on  the  ruteis,  used  in  the 
usual  mAiiiit-r,  is  a  bettor  protractor  than  the  graduated 
semicircle,  which  is  worthless,  except  for  very  rough  work. 
A  good  table  of  clu  rds  '-arried  to  every  minuto  under  180°, 
is.  we  believe,  not  \  l.  l  i.Lii&hed  in  thbeounlfY. 

PROVfiNgALl  irftovBKCX.] 

PROVENCE,  a  maritime  provinee  of  fVanee  aeeording 
to  the  division  which  existed  before  the  Revcjlutioii.  it 
Was  bounded  on  ilie  east  by  the  nrmciiiitluy  of  Nice,  or 
Ntzza.  in  Italy,  from  which  it  was  scpniated  by  tiie  Mari- 
time Alps  and  the  river  Var ;  on  the  north  it  vsnt>  bounded 
by  the  district  of  Gapen^ois  m  Dauphine ;  on  the  north-west 
by  Le  Comtat  (or  county)  Vetiaissin  and  Le  Comlat  (or 
connty)  d' Avignon  [CoiiTATt  I*b]  :  on  the  w  est  by  Lan- 
goedoe,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Rhone ;  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  greatest  length 
was  from  east  by  north  to  west  by  south,  between  the  two 
extremities  of  the  coast-line,  M'i  to  155  miles;  its  ja;reatcht 
breadth  from  the  roast  inland  ;.'7  niiUsi.  Few  ut'  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  po&&e&&ed  greater  vaiiely  of  boil  and  cliiaat^ 
than  Provence.  The  plains,  sheltered  oti  the  northern 
taod  eutern  aidea  by  the  biaaohea  of  the  Alps,  and  the  lower 
ilopea  of  tho  DKNmla^ns  vhieh  had  a  southern  ezpoanre, 

froduced  fruits  which  were  not  found  in  oilier  parts  of 
ranee,  at  least  not  of  equally  fine  quality,  as  the  oran(;e, 
the  lemon,  the  pomegranate,  the  almond,  the  oIac.&c.  Tiie 
length  of  coa^t-line  on  the  Medilerranenn  Sua  iiiduccfl  at 
ail  early  j-eriod  a  commercial  spirit  upon  the  people,  and 
eonthbuted  to  the  revival  of  letUna  and  tefinement  curlier 
than  in  tbirrest  of  France. 

Tko  mbditiiiona  of  Pioveneo  wore  fiscal*  judicial,  or 
eedesiaatiea].  While  the  provincial  atatea-general  con- 
tinued, viz.  until  ICjg.  there  were  two  pruicipal  fiscal  divi- 
woHs :  the  first  was  called  Le  Pavs  des  V'i^uci  ics:  and  the 
wcoml  includc<l  the  four  districts  of  ]ji  Valli'-e  (ilie  Valley) 
of  Barcekinette.  Le  Val  de  fiarrfime,  Le  Comt£  de  Sault, 
and  Les  Communaut^  des  Torres  adjacentes  et  Villes 
fiaachea.  Lea  Vigueries  <the  Magialiaciea)  were  twenty- 
ono^  vii.  those  of  Ais  (22.S76),  Aaoot,  Apt  (ft707),  Aulps 
(3083).  Baijols  (3512),  Brignoles  (5940).  Castellane.  Col- 
mars,  Diinie  (3932),  Draguignan  (9(104),  Forcalquier  (3036). 
Grasse  (12.716),  Hyires  (10,142),  Lori2;ues  (:>I44).  Mous- 
tier*.  Scyne  (6732).  Sisteron  (44'29),  Saint  Maximin  (363"), 
Samt  Paul,  Taraiscon  (10,9(i7).  Toulon  ('2K,41'J).  There  was 
formerly  another  Viguene,  that  of  Guillenumes,  but  u  was 
broken  up  in  1760,  on  occasion  of  mi  exchange  of  territory 
betwoea  rimnoe  and  Saidinia.  In  Lea  Communauiia  dea 
Tones  adjaeenteaetVinea  finches  were  Manollle  (145,I15X 
Ar!es  li}'' -'""^  i,  Salon  (5087),  Richebois,  Les  Baux,  Notre- 
datoe  dc  u  ida,  ui  Les  Saiotee-Marios,  Aurcille.  Foutvielle 


or  FonlvicUle(205f.).  Aurons,  SUTropcz  (.ir.V.j,  Eivlrcvaus, 
Lo  Mas,  Montdragon.  Grignan  and  its  county,  which  last 
included  the  Communaut^s  of  Monts^gur.  Chnutemerie, 
Salles,  CoUonselles,  Allan,  and  R6auv>lle     I/e  Ckiuiic  de 
Sault  comprehended  the  Cummunaut&i  of  Sault,  Aurel, 
Monioux,8ainte- Trinity  La  Garde,  and  FenaiaUfNS.  Tho 
figures  sabjoined  to  the  abovs  namea  iodieata  the  popula- 
tion of  dtotespeetfve  oommunes  in  1831.    After  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Stales  (who  appear  to  have  bti  n  ap- 
pointed and  to  liave  acted  only  for  Lt;  Pays  des  Vi^iirnis) 
I  iho  local  taxation  was  adjusted  by  general  assembiiLs.  com- 
prising thirty-six  deputies  from  the  Vigucnes  and  principal 
Comnunaut^,  wuh  the  representatives  of  the  clergy  and 
provtneial  nobkaae.  The  jiMtoial  diviaiona  do  not  require 
to  bo  tnentiooed.  -Tito  oeweswatieal  dmsions  oonsisted  ef 
seventeen  dioceses,  including  those  of  Avignon,  Carpontras, 
Vaison,  nnd  Cavadlon  in  Le  Comlat  Vonui^sm  and  Lu 
Comtat  d'.Vvi(;iion.    Provenci;  is  ni>\\  div)iled  into  the  de- 
partments uf  Ba^M»  Alpea,  Var,  and  Buuctiu»  du  Rhdne; 
some  portions  arc  included  in  the  deportment  of  Vaucluse.  • 
The  name  of  Provence  is  derived  from  the  designation 
Provincia,  given  by  the  Romans  here  as  elsewhere,  to 
tboM  countries  and  diatcieta  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy 
which  they  brought  vnder  thoir  dknninion.  and  from  being 
at  first  a  merely  descriptive  term,  it  has  come  to  be  ap- 
propriated as  a  proper  name.     In  Cajsai's  ttme  the 
'  Provincia' of  the  Romans  itichuled  not  only  tiie  iiu.dei  ti 
Provence,  but  the  adjacent  and  more  extensive  d»tricis  of 
Dauphin^;  and  Languedoe,  and  parts  of  Savoy  and  Swilzcr* 
land ;  and  it  ti  in  this  mors  extensivo  ap^ication  of  tbo 
term  that  it  is  employed  by  Cbsar  in  his  'Commontaries. 
'When  his  cooquesls  and  those  of  his  successors  had  ex- 
tended the  Roman  dominions,  new  provinces,  as  Lugdu 
nensis  or  Celtica,  Aqvulaiiia,  and  BelL^ica  \vere  funiu  il ;  and 
the  original '  Provincia '  wu5  dutiiiijuiiihcd  im  Narbonen<iis. 
At  a  later  period  Narbonensis  was  subdivided  into  the  five 
smaller  provinces  of  Narbonensis  Prima,  Nurbonctisis  Se- 
cunda,  Viennensis,  Alpes  Marttimah  and  Alpes  Graia)  and 
PennitUB.  Tho  modarn  FroTcnee  includos  portions  of  Nar- 
bononais  Seeunda.  Vieonensts,  and  Alpes  Haritimm.  In 
the  overtlirow  nf  the  Roman  empire  Provence  wa.>  c!ividod 
between  the  Viiii(julhs.  who  held  the  c«tait,  and  Bur^'un- 
dians,  who  occupied  the  inland  part,  the  Durance  bcui:;  tlie 
boundary.    In  511  the  Visigoths  ceded  their  poiiioii  to 
Theodoric.  the  Ostrogoth ic  king  of  Italy,  and  he  wrested  it 
from  the  Franks,  by  whom  it  had  been  seized.  In  a.d.  530, 
the  Burgundian  portiuo  was  conquered  by  the  sons  of 
Clovis ;  and  in  634  the  other  purl  im  ceded  to  them  by 
Vitii;es,  one  of  the  successors  of  Theodoric.  The  whole  was 

included  in  llic  empire  of  C!iarkma;^ne. 

Un  the  division  of  the  states  of'ihe  emperor  Lulhaire  (a.d. 
Pro\ence  va^^  incluiled  in  and  gave  name  to  the  king- 
dom of  hi.ii  youngest  son  Charles,  on  whoso  death  (a.ix  863) 
his  kingdom  lost  its  Mpaiate  existence.  On  the  revival  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bonrfogoo  by  Boson  (a.d.  870).  Provoneo 
was  included  in  his  dominions,  wbtcb  are  sometimes  called 
the  kingdom  of  Provence.  This  kingdom  came  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Hugues  (who  possessed  the  royal  authority  without 
the  title  uf  kiiij^/  into  the  liaiidN  of  Rodolpli  II.,  kiii^  of 
Transjuraiie  Bourgogue,  wii<i  united  lh«  whole  into  oiio 
extensive  kingdom,  under  the  titltof  the  kingdom  of  Arli's, 
Gaule  Cisalpine,  or  Bourjjf  u'iH:  J 11  rane.  [Bouroognk.J  It 
extended  from  the  Jura  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Upon  tho  death  of  Kodolph  111.  iAJ>.  U>3-2).  the 
kingdom  of  Aries  was  united  to  the  German  empire,  of 
which  Provence  was  lonLj  loiisidered  as  a  part. 

Under  the  kingsof  Bour'^ogne,  the  greater  part  of  Provence 
Was  goveriu  d  by  counts,  wiio  fixed  their  residence  aiul  took 
their  title  from  Aries.  I'hu  city  of  MtU'seille  was  under  its 
viscounts,  from  wh6sc  superiority  the  citizens  gradually 
emaneipated  themselves ;  and  other  neighbouring  districta 
becamo  tho  tenitories  of  feudal  nobles.  Gradually  tho 
coonta  of  Aries  rendered  their  county  beredtiary,  and  took 
the  title  of  counts  of  Provence.  The  weakness  of  Rodolph 
III.,  the  last  king  of  Boureogne,  and  the  leiuoteness  of  the 
seat  of  g'overnment,  alter  Provence  was  annexed  l«  ilie  em- 
pire', f.icilitaied  the  a<.;graiidizcnieot  i  f  tlie-u  iioUlc^. 

In  the  year  llTior  1113,  Raymond  Ber.  iiger  1.,  count  of 
Baroeloni,  in  Spain,  became,  in  right  of  his  Mifc.  count  of 
Pmvoaes  ;  but  in  1 125  be  ceded  to  Alfonse-Jourdain,  oouitt 
of  Toulouse,  all  that  part  of  his  terrileries  which  wore  north 
of  the  Durance,  iTirlui!!^^  I4S  Comtat  ond  part  of  what  was 
afterwards  comprehended  in  Dauphine.   This  ceiled  purlioo 
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was  known  for  a  Ume  as  tlitj  Marquisatcuf  Provence,  iii  con- 
tradistinction to  llie  part  wliali  rc'initiiu'il  tu  Raymond 
B6renger,  and  which  reiaiuvd  the  ibtsignatioa  of  the  County 
of  Aries  or  Plovanee.  The  fallowing  century  im  dutin- 
guiihad  by  iran»  oeeasioaed  by  duputad  •ueMMion,  by  Um 
riTsby  of  tiM  eontito  of  FttrnDW  vitli  iboM  of  Tookhim 
and  others  of  the  neighbouring  noble».  or  by  other  causes. 
But  amidst  these  disorders  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
seems  to  htivc  ailvanctid ;  and  tlie  <-itie!<  uf  Aix,  Aries, 
Avignuu.  Maraoille,  and  Nice  prutiied  by  the  (onfusion  lo re- 
nounce all  but  nominal  subjection  to  the  cuunis,  and  to  be- 
(mne  practically  municipal  repubUcn.  All  of  them  did  not  in- 
deed retain  their  freedom;  ArkiB  returned  under  iu  former 
tMttier,  the  count  of  Profwc^  tfaoofb  witbteatrietiomon  bis 
authority,  and  Avi^oo  was  taken  (a.d.  1S96)  by  Louis 
VIII.  of  France,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Albigeois  or 
Albigenses.  Among  the  eounisof  Proven<-e  in  this  troubled 
period,  Raymond  H<'r<  iikit  IV.  (\  d.  12(»9-1J4j)  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  He  left  four  daughtent,  two  of  whom, 
'Btfonore  and  Suncie,  were  married  to  Henry  III.  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  bioUwr  Ricbaid,  earl  of'  Cornwall  and  king  of 
tbe  Romans;  and  the  other  tiro,  Marguerite  and  Beatrix, 
to  St.  Louis,  king  of  Fmnce.  and  his  brother  Charles,  count 
of  Aniou  and  Muine.  Etjainx,  though  the  youa^est,  in- 
herited (he  county  of  Provence,  which  thus  pasted  into  tbe 
Anjevin  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Franco. 

It  wan  under  the  counts  of  the  house  of  Barcelona  that 
Provence  beeame  the  seat  of  that  literature  which  has  given 
tboehief  eelabntyto  its  name  and  the  chief  interest  to  its 
history.  lis  eomparative  ftcedom  after  tbe  age  of  Cbarlo- 
magne  from  those  foreign  {nvasions  which  retarded  in  other 
parts  the  settlemeiu  of  sociciy  and  lanc'i  -nd  its  situa- 
tion on  tlio  shores  of  the  Mediterianeun,  which  proaioted 
Commerce  and  opened  a  rhuiinel  of  cuninuimcation  with 
Constantinople  and  tbe  Levant,  and  the  generally  wise  ad- 
ministration of  the  counts  who  preceded  Raymond  B^renger 
I«  bad  contribute  to  bring  tbe  language,  laws,  and  casloma 
of  tbe  country  into  a  eomftarattTely  settled  state.  The  Pro- 
Tcn^al  language  {^;Tadually  supplanted  the  Latin,  which  a 
succession  of  foreign  admixtures  had  barbarised;  and  tho 
new  tongue,  thouj^h  nut  employed  in  deeds  and  contracts, 
was  employed  a&  the  whicie  of  reviving  literature.  [Francs  ; 
Hittortcal  Sketch  qf  the  French  Language  and  Literature, 
vol.  X.,  p.  432-3.]  "The  succession  of  Raymond  Birenger  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Provence  gave  a  new  impuUe  to  the 
national  spirit^  by  tbe  intermixture  of  tbe  Gslalaos  with  tbe 
Provenfsls.  Of  the  three  branches  of  the  Roroanto  used  by 
the  Christians  of  Spam,  ihc  Ciitnlan,  the  Castilian,  and  l!ie 
Gallician  or  Portuguese,  the  first  was  almost  exactly  like 
the  Provencal.  .  .  The  Catalan-  theiefore  pci firth 
underetoo<l  tlie  language  of  the  Proren^ls,  and  by  their 
meeting  in  the  same  court,  each  imparted  refinement  to  the 
other.  Tho  Catalans  had  made  oonaidorable  impro*«»ant» 
both  by  their  wars  and  communications  with  th«  Mbora  of 
Spain,  and  by  the  activity  of  commer<*e  at  Barcelona.  This 
City  enjoyed  the  amplei^t  privilege* ;  the  citiaens  appreciatcil 
their  liberty,  uuil  cau>ed  it  to  be  respected  by  their  princes  ; 
while  the  wealth  which  llit-y  had  acquired,  by  incrva&ing  tbe 
proiluctiveiusi  of  the  taxes,  allowed  the  display  of  a  magnifl- 
cence  at  the  court  of  their  counts  which  was  unknown  to 
other  princes.  Raymond  B^renger  and  his  successors  brouj^ht 
with  them  into  Provence  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  that  of 
ehivolry,  «  taste  Ibr  elegance  and  for  die  arti,  and  the 
scient;Rc:  knowle(li;e  of  the  Arabs.  From  this  combination 
of  noble  icutiuienli  sjTaiig  the  poetry  which  in  Provence 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Euro}>o  burst  out  all  at 
once,  as  if  an  electric  sfmrk  had,  in  the  roidst  ot  tue 
thickest  darkness,  kindled  in  every  part  at  tlx  same  time 
the  brightest  flames.'  (Sismondi,  La  LiMraUtre  du  Midi  de 
''Bkarope.t 

The  literature  of  Provence  differed  materially  from  the 
contemporary  productions  of  northern  France.  These  par- 
took of  the  epic,  the  Prove119.1l  of  the  lyric  ciiaracti  r.  The 
theme  of  the  troubadourii,  or  Provencal  poets,  was  love ;  and 
they  exhibit  t^.ie  passion  in  their  songs  with  a  purity,  deli- 
cacy, and  teodemesSk derived  probably  from  tbe  Arabs,  with 
whuio  theff  Cktalan  connection  brought  tbem  into  contact. 
\9t  tbe  aotuA  relaxation  of  msnnen among  the  nobility  in 
the  south  oTPhince  was  at  this  time  very  great  *It  might 
be  said  that  men  lived  ,  nly  fur  gallantry .  the  ladies,  who 
scarcely  appeared  in  puidir,  cm. ept  w  hen  married,  pi  uled 
themselves  on  the  repntut.on  whu  h  their  charms  lierived 

[rom  their  lovers ;  they  delighted  iu  the  praises  of  their  trou-  ^ 


biidoufji;  they  look  no  offence  at  the  diffusion  of  ihe  gallant 
and  often  licentious  poetry  of  w  hich  they  were  tiie  ilieme  ' 
ihvf  themselves  cultivated  *  the  gay  sctence,'  as  poetry  was 
called,  and  expressed  their  own  sentiments  in  their  turn,  in 
tender  aod  impassioned  veiaes ;  they  had  instituted  'couila 
of  kMfiOt' in  whieh  questions  of  gallantry  were  gravely  dis- 
cussed, and  determined  by  their  suffrages ;  in  a  word,  they 
had  brought  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Frsnee  into  a  state 
of  cai-nival,  which  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the  ideas  of 
reserve,  virtue,  and  m^Kicsty  which  we  aM:ribe  to  tbe  good 
old  tiinei.'   (Sismondi,  Littirature,  It  was  from  the 

Arabs,  tbrongh  the  medium  of  the  Provencal  truubadours, 
that  rhyme  was  introduoed  into  the  poetry  of  modem 
Kurape.  according  to  Sismondi;  but  others  ttoik  that  it  ia 
not  clear  that  rbymowas  not  tued  in  Europe  before  the  eon* 
quest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs. 

Tlie  Proven<^!  laniruage  spread,  with  the  poetry  of  the 
troubad<jurs.  inio  the  various  court.s  of  Europe  ;  several  of  the 
princ«is  of  the  West,  our  own  Rirliard  CtEur-de-Lion  among 
others,  wrote  in  it,  and  it  be(  u  i  I-  most  copious  and  flexible 
of  any  of  tbe  languagesof  Western  Europe  of  that  period.  It 
was  uie  exelnsive  vehicle  of  imorons,  warlike,  pohtMal*  and 
satirical  poetry:  and  the  crusades  in  particular  fiimitbefl  B 
variety  of  incnlent«  for  those  who  cnUivaled  iL 

The  acquisition  of  Provence  by  Charles  I.  of  Anj  u  in 
right  of  his  wife  Beatrix  (a.o.  1246)  augmented  its  puiiticol 
importance.  Charles  had  to  struggle  with  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  large  towns.  Avignon  and  Aries,  wbieb  had 
rejected  his  authority  while  he  was  in  Egypt  wiUl  hi*  btO> 
tber  St.  Louts,  were  obUgad  to  submit,  but  upon  terms 
which  secured  to  them  valuable  privileges.  Marseille  was 
also  reduced,  and  suffered  considerable  loss  of  freedom  by  tbe 
subjeclion.  The  dealh  of  Beatrix,  and  the  assumption  of 
the  sovereignly  of  Provence  by  Charles  iti  his  own  riL'ht. 
led  to  an  opposition  to  his  title  by  the  queens  of  France  and 
England,  sisters  of  the  deceased  countess:  but  as  ths  two 
kings  did  not  undertake  the  mattw,  tht  opposition 
(hiitless,  and  Charles  transmitted  PRmmee  (iun.  ItSSI  to 
his  son  Charles  II.,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  .Vrugon,  Charles  resigned  .Anjou  and  Maioc 
to  his  cousin  Charles  of  Valois,  anti  contested  the  posses- 
sion of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  his  fatiier  Charles  I.  had 
conquered  with  the  king  of  Aragon.  He  also  united  Pied- 
mont to  Provence  (A.D.  1306).  and  died<A.a  13U9)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naplek  His  son  and  lUf  ceiior  Reibert 
took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  Goelphs  and 
Ohibclincs  in  Itimbardy.  These  Iialian  wars  of  the  Anje- 
vin ])iiiices  materially  injured  Provence  by  drainini;  it  of 
its  population  :  but  in  other  respects  Kobert  appears  to  have 
governed  well,  ;au]  Ins  denth  vras  regreUed  by  his  subjects 
(A.D.  1343).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  graad-daughter 
J^ne  or  Juan  [Jo.%?f  I.],  who  granted  or  sold  to  the  pop* 
tbe  citv  and  lordship  of  Avignon.  Provence  was.  dnring 
her  reign,  claimed  by  John  of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III. 
of  England,  in  right  of  EU'onurc,  wife  i  f  Henry  TIT.  ot 
Kneland,  from  whom  he  was  deaceudcd ;  and  by  Louis, 
i  duke  uf  .Vnjou,  governor  of  Langucdoc  for  his  brother 
Charles  V.  uf  France,  who  founded  nis  claim  on  the  cession 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  made  to  him  by  tbe  emperor  Charles 
IV.  Provence  was  invaded  bv  Louis's  forces  under  Ber- 
Irand  Dugueselin,  but  without  success ;  and  John  of  Gaunt 
wa.<i  obliged  lo  anbmit  bis  claims  to  the  decision  of  the 
pope.  On  the  death  of  Jeanne,  who  was  taken  at  Naplt^, 
and  put  to  death  liy  Charles  of  Duiiuzu  (a.d.  13k2).  Prc*- 
vence  came  to  L  mis,  duke  of  Aiijuu,  to  wliom  the  deceased 
counters  h:id  beqneathed  it,  He  ceded  Piedmont  Vo  Aroa* 
deus.  count  of  Savoy,  and  died  (a.d.  1384)  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  uf  whu  h  he  had  tried  iu  vain  to  secure  posses* 
sion.  Louis  II.  suooeeded  his  father,  and  renewed  tbe  at- 
tempt to  gain  possession  of  Naples,  bntwith  like  illtnccesai 
On  his  death  (aj>.  1417)  Louis  III.  succeeded,  and  pttrsued 
his  hereditary  claim  to  Naples,  which  brought  hini  into  a 
struggle  With  .'Mfonso  V.,  king  of  Aragon  [Alfonso  V.]. 
who  took  Marseille  (a.d.  1423).  [Masseilus.]  On  the 
death  of  Louis  (a  d.  1434),  his  brother  Ren^,  surnamed  Le 
Bon  (the  Good),  succeeded.  He  united  under  his  sway  tbe 
duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of  Provence,  and  was  com* 
peiitor  of  Antoinede  Vatidemont  Ibr  tbe  duchy  of  LtKcniiM 
[Lorsaink],  which  he  succeeded  in  acnuinng.  He  alae 
attempted  to  acquire  N  i]  les,  but  mot  with  the  same  ill  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  eHortji  of  his  predecessors.  The 
e;Lrher  p:irt  of  his  reif^n  wa.s  actively  employed  in  warlike 
cntoi'prises ;  but  tho  latter  part  be  quietly  spent  in  Pro- 
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ff«i«a,  caltiTBthig  the  Mtanee*  and  th«  fine  wta,  and  liyinf 

in  tbo  midst  of  his  tubjccts  *  liko  a  fmhor  amid  his  family.* 
He  had  resigned  Lorraine  to  hi§  ^^un,  to  wtiusu  charge  bo 
also  gave  up  the  prosecution  of  the  wiir  in  Naples.  Rend 
la  Boa  died  at  Aix.  a.o.  1480.  Charles,  Couat  of  Maine, 
lus  nephew  and  aucoeaaor.  ha  l  to  dcfund  Proveaee  against 
the  iovaiioo  of  •  eomMtitor,  Renk  II.  of  Lornaui^maAaon 
hf  hb  mother  of  Rmii  to  Boo ;  by  the  aupport  «f  LiNiia  XI. 
or  France,  he  succeeded  in  repelling  him,  and  dying  soon  after 
(A  IX  1481),  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  Louis.  Kent  of 
Lorraine  si  ill  a^^eried  bis  claim,  but  was  unable  to  maintain 
it ,  and  Provence  was  finally  annexed  to  tlie  cruwn  of 
France  by  Charles  VIII.,  the  successor  of  Louis  XI.  (L Art 
de  verifier  let  Datee;  Simonde  de  Svaaon^  jAtUrature 
du  Midi  de  f  Europe.) 

PROVERB  (Aon  ttw  laiinpromium  i«e>  vro-verbtm, 
in  which  reapeet  the  Ibmof  the  word  heen  analogy  to  pra^ 

ludhtrn,  anrl  nther  vrords  of  the  kind),  n  liy-woril,  wliicli 
meaning  is  also  conveye*!  by  a<l<igium,  'adage,'  and  the 
Gruck  fMiroemia  (rafioi^ia).  Of  the  many  definilions  which 
have  been  given  of  a  proverb,  the  bc«t  appears  to  be  the  fol- 
bviqf  hy  Eraamus:  '  Faros mia  est  celcbre  dictUIB  lettA 
mtfmm  notilat*  iaeigne '  A  proverb  is  a  weU-known  say- 
ing, rMoarkabto  for  aooie  ekfiat  novelty  ;*  or»  h  Dykes 
translates  it, '  A  proverb  is  a  edabnted  lajiag,  fiunoua  for 
its  remarkable  elegancy,  wit,  and  novelty.*  Synesiua,  a 
Christimn  writer  of  the  early  jiart  nf  tlie  fifili  century,  quotes 
from  a  work  of  Aristotle,  nuw  lust,  a  defecripiion  of  a  proverb 
to  thia  efleet:  'A  proverb  is  a  remnant  of  the  antient  phi- 
losophy preserved  amidst  very  many  destructions  on  account 
of  lU  brevity  and  Atnesa  for  use.'  'Proverbs,'  says  Daniel 
Heinaiiia  iPedkaiim  pniaad  to  Eiiivir  oditaoo  of  Apoakh 
Uuak  *  are  nothing  alae  but  abridged  lemaint  of  the  wtadon 
which  is  not  comprehended  in  books,  and  is  conveyed  down 
fronn  hand  to  hand  like  an  iiosr-Uwin."  To  collect  and  ex- 
plain .such  porlioiii  uf  wiMiom  has  engaged  llic  altentioii  of 
some  of  the  most  learned  men.  Arioiotle,  Theophra^tus, 
ChiyaiMIMi  and  others,  according  to  Laertiun,  inaae  colleo- 
tiona  m  pwfacbfc  With  the  woriu  of  Plutarch  ia  printed 
(Open  Mtmdia,  nJL  v„ad.  Wytlenbaeh)  aeoltoetioii  of  131 
proverbs,  with  explanations ;  and.  though  thia  eoUeotion  has 
not  been  uniformly  acknowledged  as  Plutarch's,  there  is 
good  reeMn  to  beli«.-vo  it  to  Lu  hih  genuine  work.  Zcnobius 
or  Zenodotus,  a  Sophist  who  Ii\ed  at  the  )>c(;iiining  of  the 
aecond  century,  made  an  epitome  til  ihu  proverbs  of  two 
elder  writers,  Tarraeus  and  Didymus,  in  number  bii.  Dio- 
genianus  lived  about  the  ■bo  time  aa  Zanobiua,  and  made 
a  oollection  of  pM«ieib%  anoiMMiaf  to  77ft.  ThaMtvoooI- 
loctiona,  together  with  1400  proverise  out  of  Soidaa,  and  an 
appendix  of  363  from  the  Viitiran  Library,  and  a  selection 
of  proverb*  lu  motre,  were  well  eiiiteil  by  Andrew  Schott, 
4tii  ,  Antwerp,  161'.^.  Michael  Aix)fttolius  of  Byzantium, 
who  lived  iu  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  collected 
2027  antient  proverbs,  of  which  he  wrote  explanations.  The 
boat  aditioo  ia  that  of  the  Elaivin.  4to,  Lngd.  Batav,  1663. 
The  adagaaof  Braanraa,  in  nimbar  4IS1,  an  too  well  known 
la  require  any  description.  They  are  presented  in  their 
■oat  useful  form  in  the  Epitome  of  them  published  by  the 
EUivirs,  l'2mo.,  Amst..  166.1.  Many  other  modem  writers 
have  publislied  collections  of  proverbs  from  various  Ian- 
guagea.  The  name  of  our  own  countryman,  John  Ray,  is 
ftroiliar  to  all  the  loveia  of  natural  hialory.  In  167'i  he 
published  hLs  collection  flf  |iluiwba>  wkuA  hm  baan  often 
reprinted.  Modani  laognagaa  aoolain  a  great  DBBber  of 
proverbs,  aorae  of  which  nave  been  tranamitted  flon  the 
rtmotot  ages,  aii'l  are  tl'.e  common  pro(^erty  of  all  civilised 
rtal<ons;  others  are  pceuhar  to  individual  nations,  and  are 
capable  of  being  trai  eil  to  a  modern  origin.  The  Spanish 
language  is  particularly  rich  in  proverbs,  many  of  which 
haw  owrioualy  bad  their  origin  in  national  peculiarities  of 
ahanwiar  and  oMgOb  Thara  it  a  email  and  valuabto  ooUac> 
liaa  ofibifliah  proverbs  with  lengthened  explanathnia,  and 
aa  iHpWliaMe  preface,  by  Oswald  D)-kes,  8vo.,  I»nd.,  1M8. 

Aeoording  to  the  definition  given  by  Erasmus,  two  thii.gs 
arc  especially  re<4U  I  red  to  conititute  u  proverb  ;  I,  that  it  be 
recogniiied  by  all  classes  of  men  a>  common  property;  2 
that  U  be  marked  by  a  peculiar  turn  of  expression,  so  as  to 
be  at  once  distinguiabea  from  ordinary  speech.  The  former 
foaUlf  batoogs  to  a  pcovacb^  inasmuch  as  it  derivM  ita 
arigiB,  raal  «r  attppeead,  fte»  onetoi*  pUtowphonb  poate, 
entfora,  and  hiahntana;  ftem  the  inannan  and  ensioms 

common  to  all  men  ;  from  the  habits  of  the  brute  creation  : 
and  from  the  general  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The 


bttar  quality  ia  WMfitial.  Imnnida  aa  <|MlptBBai,  or  aitoi 

gance,  or  even  obscurity  of  expreasion,  will  invest  what  if 
old  with  the  appearance  of  novelty,  and  make  the  senti* 
ment  btriking,  and  secure  sueti  nii.  ntiim  iha  Uiyiapfflf 
ordinary  intercourse  never  could. 

Proverbs  generally  convey  moral  instruction,  and  that  in 
the  moat  direct  and  efiectual  way  ;  but  moral  instruction  ii 
not  essential  to  tha  nature  of  a  proverb.  Such  proverl>8  aa 
■  Old  birds  are  not  eanght  with  ehaff  ;*  '  Biida  of  a  feather 
flock  together  ;*  *  Tie  an  iTt  wind  that  Uowi  uobody  good 
'  Money  makes  the  mare  to  go do  not,  directly  at  least, 
leach  any  moral  lesson.  Such  proverbs  as  '  Honesty  is  the 
best  ]' ilicy  ;■  '  Be  just  before  you  are  generous  ;'  '  Take  rare 
of  number  one;'  and  others  of  the  kind, as  *  Every  man  haa 
his  price,'  seem  adapted  to  make  men  satisfied  with  a'veij 
low  standard  of  morality.  But  tbeee  are  abuaee  of  provar^ 
bial  teaching,  uA  are  of  aouna  to  he  avoided,  while  doe 
regard  is  paid  to  ita  legitimate  use.  Good  proverbs  judi* 
ciou^ly  employed  will  'never  fkil  of  exciting  by  their  quaint- 
ness,  of  delighting  by  their  &hortnaH»of  pataWMUogb^tlM^ 
authority.'    (Dykes's  Pr^ace.) 

A  Aill  and  excellent  account  of  antient  and  modern  col 
lectors  of  proverbs  is  given  in  the  third  volume  of  the'Bib- 
liotheca  Grnca'  of  Fabricius.   On  the  general  character 
and  uaaof  provarba,  the  reader  will  baoiatiAed  tqraoaaul]^ 
ing  the  werVt  of  Rav  and  IHkea  already  mentioned. 

PROVERnS  OF  SOLOMON,  one  of  the  canonicnl 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Hebrew  "^Q.  translated 

proverb,  danotaa  a  limiiitude.'  fhnn  ^tdD.  to  liken,  com- 

par$,  and  ia  rendered  in  the  Septoagint  by  wapotfda,  but 
oftener  by  wapaCsilUfc-  Ib  nftronaa  to  thia  wok,  the  me  of 
the  Hebrew  word  ia  fba  nm  aa  that  of  the  English  pro- 
verb :  and  Erasmus's  definition,  as  given  in  the  {waeadillg 

article,  will  apply  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

This  bo<jk  has  always  been  ascribed  to  Solomon,  though 
be  was  uot  the  author  of  all  ith  contents.  The  thirtieth 
chapter  is  entitled  'The  words  of  Agur  ilir  son  of  Jakeh,' 
and  tlia  thirtj'lliat  ehaptor* '  The  words  of  King  Lemuel;' 
and  it  ii  not  iaprohahM  that  many  of  the  proverba  hi  tha 
preceding  part  oi  the  book  were  in  current  use  long  before 
the  time  of  Solomon.  The  portion  from  the  tenth  chapter 
to  the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  coini'rises  wliot  may  more 
strictly  be  called  the  '  Proverbs  of  Solomon.'  The  first  nine 
chapters  form  a  kind  of  introducfion,  and  tlie  remaining 
chapters  after  the  twenty-fourth  may  be  regarded  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  whole. 

The  Book  of  Provarba  ia  clwaad  by  BiahopLowth  among 
the  didactic  poems  of  the  Habrewa  (De  Saera  Poe$i  Hebr^ 
Preel.  xxiv.).  The  attentive  reader  of  (he  original  will  dis- 
cover the  utmost  exactness  in  the  choice  and  arrangement 
of  words,  and  will  be  able  \»ith  ca<c  U>  carry  o\it  tlie  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Lowth  relating  to  the  structure  of 
Hebrew  metre. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomoii  ara  dl  pra-aminantly  adapted 
to  teaeh  tiia  leatona  of  prudenoa,  moratitf,  and  taUgioa. 
They  are  a  precious  treasury,  fVom  which  men  m«r  be  nip* 
plied  with  the  best  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life.  They  may 
be  compared  to  so  many  jewels  put  togeilicr  without  an\ 
visible  order  or  connection,  but  each  shining  with  its  own 
peculiar  beauty,  a  beauty  which  is  increased  rather  than, 
obscured  by  this  apparently  accidental  association  of  one 
with  another.  In  a  word,  to  use  language  fomished  by  the 
boolt  itself,  *  they  are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pieturea  of  aQ- 
ver*  (XXV.  11).  *Let  a  man,'  says  Bishop  Patrick,  *but 
consent  t'  one  thing,  which  this  book  desires,  to  make  these 
precepts  familiar  to  his  mind,  saying  unto  wisdom,  thou  art 
my  sister,  anil  cullmt?  understaiuiuiL:  h  s  kinswoman,  and 
he  will  not  fail  to  be  happy.'  (Patrick  On  the  Proverbs  oj 
Solomon ;  Home's  Intrmuetion.) 

PROVIDENCE  is  tha  iupariotaoding  care  with  which 
Oed  watdna  over  his  whoto  ereation,  and  especially  over  the 
human  race.  It  has  been  generally  held,  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  a  God  who  ha.s  created  all  things, 
Uiat  he  must  also  uphold  by  his  constant  care  everything 
which  ho  has  created.  This  doctrine  however  has  been 
denied  by  the  antient  Epicureans  and  the  modem  Theists, 
who,  while  admitting  that  God  created  the  universe,  and 
inpresaed  upon  it  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  have 
contended,  that  havug  dooa  thii»  ha  haa  kft  thoaa  lawa 
to  work  out  their  own  results  without  his  fhrthar  Intor- 
fi'tence  Tile  ar^;i::niiits  fir  a  supi-rintending  providence 
are  derived  from  the  order  of  the  material  universe,  which 
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we  flnil  to  be  povcrne<l  by  cvt  i -active  principles,  of  which 
110  other  ex|'lanaiior>  cm  hv  given  than  that  they  aix- 
the  rusullii  of  the  i>o\vur  uf  God  in  continued  exer> 
nL<<c :  from  the  eveatt  which  are  recorded  in  history,  and 
which  are  daily  occurring,  Buch  as  the  {luaitbment  of 
guilty  nations  and  individiukls»  Um  viuiltation  of  the  vir> 
UuHtt,  Um  adapiaiion  of  great  men  to  Aa  exitpmeies  of 
their  litdeg,  not  to  mention  other  cireumttatieet  in  the  hia- 
iDiy  <if  intlividuals,  which  might  bu  ciiiisidered  of  a  more 
•luiil>;kil  character;  and  lastly,  from  ibe  unequivocal  ^tatc- 
iiu  iiu  oi  Scripture.  The  whole  sacred  narrative  is  cm- 
(k  tiiiy  miended  to  show  how  God's  providence  wrought  for 
the  accoinpliiihment  of  bis  own  dosignn.  Moreover,  indivi- 
duals are  mentioned,  suoh  as  Pharaoh,  Mebocfaadoeszar, 
and  Cyriit,  whom  God  imtsed  up  •-orettly  in  order  to  uec 
them  as  instruments  to  effect  curtain  objeets.  Two  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  those  of  Job  and  Esther  (we  might 
])crita|Mi  add  tho»o  of  Ruth,  Jonah,  and  even  others),  ap- 
pear to  have  been  wi  lUyii  for  the  very  p«rpos«  of  conflrm- 
in^  our  faitli  m  tbc  proviilLncu  of  God  ;  and  numerous 
passages  might  bo  quoted  which  teach  the  care  of  God  over 
the  wbolo  ttohwrw  iCM,  i.  1 7 ;  Hfb.  i.  3 ;  Bev.  iv.  1 1 ).  over  all 
men,  vkether  good  or  vioked  {Job.  xxw,  3;  MM.  v.  46 ; 
Act*  xvii.  M ;  Aum,  i.  1 7),  and  espedally  over  his  own  peo- 
ple  (Matt  V.  •25-3  I,  &c.V 

Tliu  provideute  uf  God  has  hvt  n  divided  by  theologians 
into  immediale,  or  that  which  ho  exoiis  wiiliout  the  inter- 
vention of  second  causes,  and  mediate,  where  ordinary 
means  arc  employed;  into  ordinary,  which  relates  to  occar- 
rences  Iti  the  common  courso  of  nature,  and  extraordinary, 
where  that  eourse  is  departed  ftom.  as  in  tho  case  of  mira- 
cles :  into  commm,  of  wbieh  the  whole  world  is  the  id^eot, 
and  special,  which  r^^aids  the  ehurrh ;  and  into  nniverBal, 
which  describes  the  care  of  GoJ  for  his  -.vh  V  m  nti  m.  ritid 
jMirticitlar,  which  is  cxerrised  fur  the  bent-lila  ol  individuals. 

PROVIDENCE.    [Wiunn:  Islam,.] 

PROVn)ENt.:E,  NEW.  [Bahamas] 

PROVINCE  OF  POINT  WELLESLEY.  [Pknawo.] 

PRQVI'NCIA  mav  be  defined  generally  to  be  n  con- 
quered cetiotry,  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  which  wus  subject 
to  the  Koman  state.  In  contemplating  the  lusiory  of  Ambo, 
the  most  instructive  part  of  it,  next  to  a  stady  of  tue  internal 
organization  of  tin;  .-.lat*;,  is  the  svBtera  of  provincial  cjorcrn- 
tnent  h\  winch  \\w  und  lu\\s  of  Rumt]  wtrc  <'sl;i- 

li,j--licil  on  u  f  rfiyu  5uil.  Tlie  otR-cla  of  this  system  arc  pcr- 
raaucullv  embodies!  in  tho  political  system  of  every  European 
state,  to.  ov6»  to  exhibit  a  complete  vioir  of  Roman  pro- 
viocial  aovarBmont  it  would  be  necesMry  to  write  tho  his- 
tory of  Rome^  bat  tho  fbllowing  ouUine  may  bo  oaaAil. 

The  geographical  scn<te  of  the  word  Provincia  wiu  not  tho 
original  meaning;  un^^inally  the  term  expressed  the Impe- 
iiiini,  wlnoli  was  gra-iied  to  n  c  jiisul  or  praetor  beyond  the 
liiuUs  uf  the  city.  Tim  precise  tuvanui;;  uf  the  word  is  not 
certain,  and  the  common  etymology  is  porliaps  doubiful  (iiro, 
viiico*);  its  primary  sense  however  certainly  was  a  power 
as  above  exphuned.  In  the  lime  of  Cicero  provincia  bad 
undoubtodlv  ublaioed  the  meaning  given  at  tlw  head  of  this 
ariide;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Repohlie  the  Roman 
6iatc  consisted  of  two  distinctly  organised  parU,  Italy  and 
the  Provinces.  This  ciiiUnctiDU,  though  with  considerable 
luixlifications,  continued  uiukr  the  Empire. 

\\  ith  the  extension  of  (he  Roman  conque:>ts  beyond 
Italy,  commenced  the  system  of  jirovmcial  govurnments. 
The  oldest  nrovinoea  were  Sicily  (B.C.  243;  and  Sardinia 
(B  c.  '237).  Upon  the  conquest  of*  oountiy,  tfia  commander 
of  tho  Btmy  either  gave  the  conqnerad  oountry  i  general 
organisation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  senate;  or  the 
I'oanU)  was  organized  acCflnling  to  the  in-.tr  I't  nti  :  of  tlie 
>-i>iule,  Ijy  Ihi:  lomiaandi'r  and  a  budy  of  commissioners 
ilioscii  fiotii  lilt-  si-nuif,  and  ap|iointed  by  it.  This  original 
uij^ainiation.  often  made  T«ry  important  changes  ia  the 
existing  political  forms,  hut  still  the  conquered  people  re- 
tained tboir  national  existence,  and  were  not  m  all  senses 
incorporated  into  tho  Rooian  aiate.  Otwinany  prajtors 
were  appointed  to  govoro  the  fravinoea  ^B«im];  but 
isubMiquently  the  pneton  received  a  province  after  the 
expiration  of  tlu  ii  vllu'  of  oflico  ;it  Ruinc,  and  uere  lliun 
calle<l  proptieturva ;  .luU  lowaiiL  ;lic  cIum;  of  the  rcpiibhu 
iliv  consuls  in  like  manner  received  ])rovit)ces,  which  w  t  ro 
uencc  called  consulares.  and  they  were  styled  proconsulcs. 
The  diviiioa  of  the  ]^bccs  \^  as  made  by  lot.  and  sonio- 
tnniai  h)  agroemcnt  among  the  persons  >:iititled  to  hold 
*  FtMutIm  Bay  Im  tiM  uiw  mHutt-'i'^^Y: 


them.  By  a  law  of  C.  OraoehusfScrapronia  Inxj.  the  pro- 
vinces of  ihc  consuls  were  annually  fkun  imned  before  th< 
eletaion  of  llie  consul*,  lor  the  purpose  of  pieventin?  all  dis- 
putes. 

By  a  scnatus  consultum  of  the  year  5j  B.Cn  it  was  enact49d 
that  prtetoia  and  proconsuls  should  not  have  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province  till  five  VMuni  after  tho  azijitaition  of  their 
projtorsbip  or  eofttulshtp.  The  term  fiir  wlueh  s  provineo 

w  as  ori^^inally  held  was  one  year ;  but  the  time  Was  oflcn 
cnlar;;od.  Tiio  aulliority  of  the  governor  of  a  province  com- 
menced as  soon  as  he  lefi  Rome.  His  functions  in  the  pr'>- 
vince  were  both  military  and  civil ;  bo  pMse^sed  the  Impe- 
rium,  but  be  was  not  called  a  magistraius.  In  the  later 
Rotnan  writers  the  common  name  for  governor  is  ptmaes 
(Gaius,  i  (X  and  sometimes  the  Um  pioeoiMtil  aaont  to  be 
used  fOiianUy  for  the  gavwnor  n  ft  provhioai.  Ths 
governor  was  antfied  in  the  dischar^  of  hia  daties  by  a 
quiestor,  who  looked  after  the  revenue  ;  and  by  legali,  who 
assisted  in  the  administration,  and  were  generally  appointed 
by  the  senate,  but  sometimes  by  the  {,'ovtnnor  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  >enate.  He  had  also  a  numerous  train  u( 
friends  and;  companions,  sometimes  called  contubemalea; 
and  alao  a  regular  body  of  derka*  tnterpreten»  and  othor 
iorvsnts,  who  fbrmad  a  prmtorian  eohort,  n  nano  whieb  w»a 
also  given,  and  with  more  pruprioty.  to  the  soldiers  wbo 
formed  the  governor's  body-guard.  On  a  new  governor 
arnvui'.;  )ii  hts  province,  the  ibiiDar  govamor  waa  required 

to  leave  within  thirty  days. 

Tho  province  was  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  though 
the  towns  retained  somewhat  of  their  municipal  freedom, 
but  tlie  cougittution  of  many  of  tbem  at  least  was  re- 
fashioned upon  the  model  of  Rome,  tbon^h  in  this  reapeel 
there  were  probably  eonsiderablo  varielies.  Under  tho 
emjitrors  the  ptihlical  organisation  of  the  whole  empire  be- 
came more  uniform.  The  towns  had  the  managenunt  of 
their  revenue,  and  the  right  of  coinins^;  but  only  towns  of 
the  highest  class  could  coin  silver.  Tiiey  bad  a  i»eaate  like 
those  in  the  Italian  towns,  but  no  magistrates  with  cor- 
respondiiig  powers.  The  religion  of  the  people  was  not 
interfered  WUb. 

la  iOBO  eaiat  part  of  the  landof  eopwawd  fbrajgn  comi 
trie*  was  setxed  by  the  Roman  atate  and  let  by  thoeeniots ; 
or  the  forfeited  land  was  restored,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  rent.  All  provincial  land  differed  in  tome  essential  par- 
ticulars from  Italian  land :  it  coubl  not  be  the  subject  of 
quintarian  ownership,  that  is,  it  bad  not  tbe  privileges  of 
Italian  land,  and  it  was  capable  of  being  transferred  Witbont 
the  forms  required  in  tho  case  of  Italian  land.  Than  was 
private  property  in  provindal  lands,  but  the  oltimto  ownor- 
sbip,  in  the  Imperial  period  at  least,  was  considered  to  b«  in 
theCaDsar  or  in  tbe  Roman  state(populus  Romanus).  (Gaius, 
ii.  7.)  .VII  provinciai  lands  paid  taxes  (vecii<;a]ia  et  tnbuta). 
But  <%riuin  provincial  towns  received  as  a  special  favour  tW 
Jus  Italicum.  the  legal  effect  of  which  was  to  give  the  land 
included  within  the  limits  of  such  town  all  tbe  qualities  of 
Italian  land,  and  consequently  freedom  from  taxation.  Sudi 
towns  also  toeaived,  a»  s  part  of  the  J  ua  Italicuin,  a  firoo 
eonstitution  like  that  of  the  ItaUan  towns,  and  with  it  tba 
various  magistrates  b  i  i.'uiviri,  quin<|iu-imale«  (conaonX 
asdib's;  and  also  jurisdiciio,  or  the  |>ovker  of  holdinij  COUrtO 
of  justice.  Various  towns  which  enjoyeil  this  privilege  aic 
enumerated,  in  Spain,  lllyria,  Gaul,  and  elsewberc  The 
origin  of  this  privilege  is  assigned  by  some  writers  to  the 
Imperial  period ;  but  perhaps  it  oommenced  earlier.  In  all 
the  provioeaa  the  regular  jurisdiction  was  in  tbe  hands  of 
tbe  Roman  governor,  who  axerctsed  it  bf  hinaalf  and  hia 
quvstor  ana  legal i ;  and  fbrtbis  purpose  no  made  eitettitB 
in  his  jiiovincL  In  n  ft  rrtn-r  to  this  part  of  his  duties,  tbo 
governor  is  suuicuulcs  called  J  udex.  Ordinarius  under  the 
later  emperors.  These  circuits,  sometimes  called  conventu>, 
formed  what  we  may  call  the  dtvirioos  of  a  province  for 
judicial  purposes.  Thus  Flhqr  9)  aqrs  that  Hispaain 
Ctt«(or  was  divided  into  aaran  eonTeiitii^  whioh  h*  'Bti- 
moimtai*  Tho  towns  whidk  had  tim  Jtia  Italieum  wen 
not  comprised  in  the  conventus;  they  had  their  magis- 
trates, in  the  Italian  sense  of  the  term,  who  had  juris- 
du  liu;  but  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  governor.  Al  these 
cuiivcatus  there  weie  present  a  great  iiumbet  of  Roman 
citizens,  who  were  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  province, or 
who  were  nublicaiii,  farmers  uf  the  revenues,  lliese  aH»> 
ventnii  wniah  are  frequently  mentkiied  by  tho  Rotaan 
writora,  were  not  aoctdontal  assemblages  of  peramis.  b«t 
mceiio](s  at  atated  lines  and  places  sppoiotod  bv  tin 
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e:  overnor,  and  priticipaliy  for  the  purpose  of  judicial  decision 
•  11  mattera  in  dispute,  both  between  Roman  citizens,  and 
fioman  aitimu  mmI  th«  pravioeiala.  The  judtcM  «■» 
clu»ett»  titw  th«  Roman  ftthkwi,  from  ib»  penoDs  who 

attended  the  conventus,  or  circuit  courts.  It  ap)>ears  that 
Ihe  fundamental  laws  of  a  pioviHce  were  not  interfered 
With,  for,  a.s  we  liave  seen,  the  soil  retained  its  fonnin-  Ic^'al 
character,  and  was  not  invested  with  that  of  linlic  nnd 
tbe  pononal  status  or  condition  of  Ruman  nuzt-nb  was  not 
communicated  to  the  provincials  merely  as  such.  Some 
of  the  province!*,  as  Sicily,  obtained  the  LatiniiM  [Lati- 
mm  Jds]  from  Julius  Ca»ar,  and  tbo  Civilai»  or  oomploto 
RotiMti  etiizemhip,  was  given  to  the  Sietlteitt  after  bw 
death  (Cic,  Ad  Att.,  xiv.  12);  but  this  was  not  tlie  ^^'eneral 
rale.  By  means  of  the  edict,  which  the  priutor  published 
on  cutorinf^  upini  las  duties,  and  which  was  often  frnincd 
upon  the  pneioriaii  ciin  t  at  Rome  [I*8«tok],  m;iny  im- 
portant cbangeomust  Imve  been  gradually  introduced  into 
tbo  lagal  ayatom  of  tbo  provtDoaa,  and  particularly  with 
rafbronoo  to  mattarsof  oonimet  and  flmaa  of  piDOedun.  in 
vbich  there  could  be  no  ground  for  the  ««me  distinction 
that  was  maintained  between  provincial  and  Italic  land, 
and  winch  riect-isarity  inllucnced  the  rigiit**  of  lamlli'ildeis 
and  the  forms  of  action.  Special  enaptiuL-iiis  (luges)  were 
also  sometimes  mmlc  at  Rome  witli  reference  to  i>rovi»cial 
affair*;.  The  praetor  hatl  complete  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
is  well  as  civil  matters,  and  both  ow  provindak  and 
Rohmd  citixeos;  but  a  Roman  ettiBoii  conU  appoal  to 
lleme  in  a  en'Tninal  matter. 

A  proviiif  '  <  I  Tisisted  of  a  variety  of  parts.  Some  towTu 
included  m  '  li  id  from  the  coronieiicement  nn  alliance 
with  Romi ,  i  M  1  ■  '  1  '  in  all  rcspei-ts  free.  Uihers.  which 
bad  been  subdued,  were  declared  free,  and  werti  nut  under 
tbo  iminodiato  jurisdiction  of  the  prastor.  The  provinces 
^io  eontained  nnowioua  colonies,  and  both  colonies  of 
Roman  ntisens  and  oolonies  of  the  class  called  Latinie. 
[Lati.svm  Jus.]  Thus  towards  the  clo«e  of  tbo  ra^Uiean 
period  a  province  contained,  besides  those  parts  of  it  wbieh 
weri  -ul  ir  i  to  the  complete  jurisdiction  of  the  ^uvcrnor, 
allied  towns,  free  low ii.H,  Roman  colonies,  nnd  I^Uin  colonies. 
According  to  this  view,  the  provmcia  properly  I'oiiiprised 
tboac  parts  and  towns  which  were  subject  to  taxation  and 
to  the  pnetor's  immediate  jurisdiction.  Some  writers  assort 
ibat  the  Reiaaa  and  Latin  oolonioa  which  were  aont  from 
Italjr  into  tbo  prorineoa  were  in  all  tvspects  like  tneb  colo- 
nies in  Italy,  and  that  these  colonies  had  quiritarian  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  and  conseciuently  freedom  from  ta\e«.  But 
there  is  some  dillicully  about  this  jiart  of  the  subject.  Tho 
pnvileges  called  Latinttas.  or  Latiuin.  were  ofien  given  to 
particular  towns,  one  effect  of  which  was  to  release  them 
from  tba  immedtato  jurisdiction  at  lea$t  of  the  Roman 
governaTt  and  to  give  tnem  a  jurisdictio,  or  power  of  holding 
courts:  citixens  who  filled  certain  offices  (magatratus  in 
such  towns),  thereby  obtained  tbo  Roman  citizenship. 
iStrabo,  p.  ISfi.  speaking  of  Nmies.  See  our  article,  p.  234.) 

The  la.xes  w  Inch  were  raibc^l  m  the  provinces  varied  in 
the  different  countries,  according  to  the  pro<lucts  of  the 
pnrrinces,  and  probably  also  according  to  the  system  of 
taxation  which  the  Romans  found  established;  fitr  they 
•eem  in  their  administration  to  have  avoided  the  enor  of 
changing  more  than  was  necessary.'  The  texei  ceneraUy 
consisted  in  a  capitation  tax  and  a  proiierty  tax:  the  latter 
wa-i  sometimes  paid  in  money  and  sometimes  iii  kind.  The 
state  did  not  collect  the  taxes,  but  they  were  sold  or  farmed  : 
thus,  after  the  Sempronia  lex,  those  of  the  provinces  of  Asia 
were  lold  by  the  censors  at  Rome,  and  those  of  Sicily,  with 
■ome«xoeptionSt  were  sold  in  the  respective  districts  of  the 
eountry,  according  to  a  practice  eatablisbed  hf  HieraThcru 
was  also  money  peid  for  the  use  of  the  open  naitiir^land!!, 
which  the  Roman  state  appropriated  to  itself.  Tbe  tolls 
and  port  duties,  as  welt  us  the  i<a>ture  land  tax  fscrip- 
tura)  were  farmed  by  the  pubhcani.  [Pt  BLlC.\Ni.]  Be- 
fcidcs  these  and  other  regular  source;*  of  revenue,  the  pro- 
>ince  w  as  subjected  to  occasional  demands  of  an  additional 
tenth,  and  to  many  CBOctions^  some  of  which  had  a  hind  of 
le^iaed  form,  and  ethera  were  merely  gifU  nude  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  tbe  governor,  or  to  secure  bis  fiivoor. 

The  frovcriiOT  had  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration 
,u  lus  twn  hooks  and  those  of  hij>qua)stor.  Originally  ho 
Lrav(!  in  this  account  at  Rome;  but  after  the  Juli  •.a  l!«w(B.c. 
bi  >.  he  »»A  required  to  deposit  two  copies  in  tho  two  priiicipel 
towns  of  hi^  prcvincA>,  and  to  send  one  to  the  .i^ruriiiin  at 
Rome.  If  the  province  bad  ground  of  oomplaint  agaiiist 
P.C,N<».117». 


him  for  mal-administration  <repetundsD,  peeutatus),  wbidb 
was  no  uncommon  thing,  application  was  made  to-  tfl« 
Roman  senate ;  and  tbe  great  KomanSk  who  were  the  patnma 
and  ftiends  of  the  eities  which  made  the  complaint,  were 

also  applied  to  for  their  aid  and  interest.  If  he  had  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  the  Ruuiuu  state,  he  was  guilty  of 
the  offence  of  majestas.  A  regular  mode  of  inqiiuy  and 
trial  <qu8Bstio)  were  adopted  for  such  occasions.  Yet  little 
was  done  without  bribing  the  powerful  men  at  Rome :  and 
the  chance  of  redress  against  a  governor  who  bad  cv<m 
grossly  misconducted  himself  was  very  small :  it  was  more 
frequently  obtained  through  tbe  inflnenee  of  the  powerfbl 
Romans,  stimulated  by  motives  of  private  hostility  to  the 
accused,  than  through  the  justice  of  the  case. 

With  Auintslus  commenced  a  new  period.  He  look  im- 
tler  his  own  care  the  more  important  iirovinces,  a)  d  tho.-*e 
which  required  a  large  military  force;  the  rest  be  left  to  the 
care  of  the  senate  and  the  Ronan  people.  This  arrange* 
ment  continued,  with  some  modiAeatioo^  to  the  third  cen- 
tury. Of  the  prcn^ees  of  the  senate^  two  were  yearly  given 
to  consular  men,  and  the  rest  to  those  who  had  been 
prmlors :  these  governors  were  all  called  proconsuls,  and 
they  were  ossistcd  by  legates.  They  had  tlj  jui  N  lictio  both 
of  the  prisctor  urbairus  and  percpi-inus.  C^uajstors  were  also 
sent  with  them  to  their  provinces:  the  quiestors  had  the 
same  jurisdictio  that  the  cediles  had  at  Rome.  It  seems  how- 
ever that  the  newer  of  the  proconralain  tfadr  provinces  was 
consideiably  diminished.  The  emperor  considered  himself 
aa  the  prooonsal  of  bisown  provinces;  and  hegoremed  them, 
though  residing  in  Rome,  by  his  representatives  called  legati 
Cffisaris,  wlio  had  pripturian  poirer.  They  were  8eloctC<l 
from  those  wiio  had  held  the  otlice  of  pra'tor  and  consul,  or 
were  senators  of  inferior  rank.  The  Imperial  governor  of 
E)7ypt  was  called  prsfectus,  and  he  wua  dvays  an  Bques. 
They  bold  tboiroffioe  ao  long  as  tbe  emperor  pleased,  and 
received  all  their  powers  directly  flrom  him.  These  governors 
of  tbe  emperor's  provinces  were  called  prspsides  and  cor- 
rectores  in  the  later  periods,  though  the  name  prassea  was 
applied  under  the  emperors  to  a  ^'ovcrnor  cither  of  u  sena- 
torial or  an  Imperial  province.  Tiicy  iiad  also  lepali  under 
them;  but  lu  the  place  of  queustors  there  wa-^  a  procurator 
Ciesaris,  who  wai>  an  Eques  or  a  hreedinau  of  theCeesar;  he 
looked  after  the  taxes  and  other  dues  of  the  emperor,  paid  the 
troopi,  and  attended  generally  to  the  bnsiness  of  tbe  flson. 
After  thetine  of  Claudius,  the  proenrator  had  ju  risdietion  in 

TOattcrstlia;  r.n med  the  fiscu.-!.  There  Were  also  procurulo- 
res  Ca-.saris  iip^jiuted  by  the  emperor  in  the  senatorian  pro- 
vinces, who  collected  certain  dues,  even  in  those  provinces, 
fur  the  fiscus,  independent  of  what  was  the  due  of  the 
iErarium,  or  public  treasury.  Sometimes  a  small  pravinee» 
or  a  part  of  a  larger  one,  was  governed  by  a  proennlor 
Csiiaris,  with  tbe  full  power  ef  a  prsmcs;  this  was  the  case 
with  JudoKu  which  was  a  part  of  Syria,  and  governed  by  a 
procurator  who  was  under  the  pneses  of  Syria.  The  gene- 
ral constitution  of  the  provinces  remained  the  same,  though, 
as  before  otiserved,  a  greater  uniformity  in  administration 
wa.s  gradually  introduced,  and  from  the  time  of  Ha  iritn  the 
Imperial  rescripts  and  tho  writiagii  of  the  Roman  jurists 
contributed  to  form  a  body  of  common  law  for  the  whole 
empire.  Tlie  taxes  continued  as  before,  and  were  jpartly  paid 
in  money,  and  partly  in  kind :  hut  the  object  of  the  Romans 
'  was  nUvaya  to  have  ilieiii  paid  in  money.  The  basis  of  tho 
taxation  was  a  general  census  of  persons  and  property, 
which  Au{(iistu8  introduced,  and  which  was  taken  from  tune 
to  time.  Certain  taxes,  as  tolls  and  duties,  were  let,  as  be- 
fore, to  the  publicani.  The  towns,  at  least  under  the  early 
cmpetots.  seem  to  have  retained  their  privileges  ;  though 
some  modifications  were  very  early  introduced ;  for  instance, 
Augustus  indirectly  deprived  tbe  dtiiena  of  tba  colonies  of 
their  suffrage  at  Rome,  a  measure  which  seems  to  have  led 
the  way  to  other  changes.  Numerous  colonies,  ohiedy  i. 
not  exclusively  of  the  class  culled  military,  were  aloo  t^ta- 
blished  by  tlie  emperors  in  the  provinces;  iind  it  is  to  this 
period  that  some  writers  refer  the  gift  of  the  Jus  Italicum 
to  provinriul  cities. 

"niie  inhabilanta  of  the  provincM  wira  now  divided  into 
three  daoses  aa  to  political  rights.  Roman  ettisemk  Latini. 
and  Pcrcgrini.   The  Roman  citizens  were  cither  Italians 
resident  in  the  provinces ;  or  members  of  Municipia  and 
colonies  which  li.id  the  Roiiian  citi/.en-.hi]> ;  or  thu>e  who 
'  had  individually  obtained  tins  right.    The  iw»  latter  clo^i^es 
[  had  all  the  privileges  of  Italiaio.  i  \ci  pt  wnh  wtme  restric- 
i  lions  as  to  atiaintog  tbe  stmitoriau  dignity ;  but  mauy  of 
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tbem  obUined  the  rank  of  Equites.  The  Lalini  bad  Dot  the 
eonnubium  only  and  the  commercium,  but  tbey  could 
obtain  the  civitas  in  several  ways.  The  Pcrcgrini  had  neither 
the  eonnubium  nor  commercium  ;  in  foci,  they  bad  none  of 
those  rights  which  characteriaed  ft  Ramu  ottMUi;  but  yet 
they  served  in  the  army.  By  ft  oomtitution  of  Antmiintu 
Caracalla  ( &  j>.  2 ;  M  T ),  the  citizenship  was  given  to  all  persons 
within  the  Roman  empire,  and  accordingly  the  distinction  ol 
Civis,  Lalitn.aiul  Porugriiii  ceased,  and  iho  two  latier  classes 
beneeforward  oolj  existed  amon^  manumitted  slaves. 

The  adminittifttioD  of  tlift  pronDeet((ftduallv  came  more 
milder  the  povor  of  tbo  mifmt,  andjwtioulariy  ae  to  mat- 
tera  which  raqtitredft  legal  deeinon.  The  froreroon  not  only 
riH-fiM'd  f;enoral  instructions  from  the  emperor,  but  they 
made  special  application  to  him  in  cjf-es  uf  ilifliculty.  The 
oonstiiuiuui  of  Caracalla  mu&t  have  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  extending  ilit!  RuEuau  law,  for  in  roakmg  all  per- 
MNM  Roman  citizens,  it  establiiihod  all  the  relations  of  per- 
aonal  atatus  that  exuted  at  Rome ;  and  it  seems  thut  a  pro> 
Tinee  became  in  neorly  every  respect  assimilated  to  Italy, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  as  to  the  soil,  when  the  special 
privilege  was  not  given  to  it.  Indeed  Italy  itself  was  asai- 
milalod  to  ibe  form  of  a  province  by  Hadrian,  who  divided 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  that  was  immediately  ap- 

Eropriated  to  the  praetor  urbanus,  into  four  thvisions.  which 
e  placed  nnderthe  care  of  consulaces.  Under  M.  Aurclius, 
the  consulares  were  replaced  byjuridici,  a  word  which  in- 
dicatea  tbeirfunotion  of  dispensing  justice.  Tbepnvilegesof 
the  towns,a8  to  jurisdiction,  were  gradually  eneroaehed  upon 
by  the  Impersul  i-ivvr-r  and  i hose  to  whom  it  was  depiiied, 
a  change  the  coiiiau  nccinent  of  w^hich  is  trereJ  by  Savigny 
to  the  time  when  Cisalpine  Gaul  ceased  to  be  a  province 
and  was  incorporated  with  Italy.  In  the  provincet<  ju»uce 
was  administered  generally  by  tbo  praeses  and  his  legati, 
tboosb  notalwaya  in  tbeflrat  inataiiookaad  the  privilcfea  of 
the  me  tovna  were  in  eootto  of  tima  impaired.  Tlie  prae- 
aes  and  his  legati  had  full  jurisdiction  ;  there  waa  an  ap- 
peal from  the  legati  to  the  praeses,  and  from  bim  to  the 
emperor;  and  ii  was  not  uncommon  fur  the  proconsul  to 
refer  a  matter  uf  law  to  the  emperor  even  in  the  first  in> 
stance.  The  praeses  had  complete  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
laattasa;  yet  Iib  could  not  pronounce  sentence  of  deporta- 
tioil.  Ha  bad  a)n  ample  powers  both  civil  and  nilituy  for 
maintaining  tiw^ttiUi^  m  bia  pronneei,  and  tlmre  were 
•oldiers  stalionod  in  all  the  prafinioa  ia  parawaant  camps, 
many  of  which  remain  to  the  preoent  day,  and  olbasa  were 
the  origin  of  existing  towns. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  provinces  under  the  Christian  em 
pcror.t  would  require  a  separate  and  lengthened  notice. 

Tliis  general  and  necessarily  very  incompU^tc  view  may 
be  completed  by  tboaa  who  «aa  rate  to  Savlgny't  Gttchichit 
dM  Rmmukm  JttHUiim  MfUMttr^ynii,  L ;  to  Waltaf'a  Gtt- 
cJuchtedes  Rnmixrhm  Rerhtx.  &c,  Bonn,  1840 ;  where  abun- 
dant references  to  ortgiiial  authorities  are  given.  The  state- 
n)ent.<<  m  .Adam's  Roman  AntiqtiUien  are  generally  correct. 
Incidental  information  will  ako  b«  found  in  the  fullowiog 
esKsys' — 'Das  Ackergesetz  des  Sp.ThoriU8,'  ZeiUchrtft,  x.; 
*  Uebar  den  Inbalt  der  Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  €i<^lpina,' 
AtdL,  X.;  *  IJeber  das  Jus  Italicum,'  Ibid^  vul.  v ) 
The  enumeration  of  the  piovinoea  ia  given  under  Rom. 
PROVINCIALISM.  The  difTefenoe  between  the  lan- 
guages of  a  family  and  the  dialects  of  a  language  is  only  a 
diflferenco  of  degree.  For  example,  the  Sanscrit,  Persian, 
Icutonic,  Gretk  and  Latin,  Slavonic,  and  CelUc,  are  lan- 
guages of  the  ludiJ  Teutonic  family  [Lanouaob,  voL  xiii., 
p.  3u9] ;  and  tha  IX>nc.  ionic  and  .£olic  are  dialoela  of  the 
Greek  langiMM.  AUhougfa  tba  dialocta  of  a  languan  may 
prcient  eoniidemble  diflbrenoea  both  In  the  roots  and  fomui 
oi'  iheir  word«.  the  differences  are  less  considerable  than 
those  winch  obtain  between  languaget>  of  the  sarae  family. 
Thus  a  histoiian  tracing  ihe origin  of  the  Romance  languages 
might  doubt  whether  ho  ought  to  consider  them  as  altered 
dtatocts  oi  the  Latin  laneuagc,  or  as  cognate  languages  of 
the  same  family.  If  the  Italian,  Spanisn,  and  French  lan- 
guages were  considered  as  modern  Latin  dialects,  their  va- 
rious dialects  (such  as  the  Sicilian,  Venetian,  Milanese^ 
Walloon,  Valentian,  &c.)  would  be  regarded  as  mere  varie- 
ties, analogous  tu  the  varieties  of  the  EKiric  dialect  -]>  ^. -ii 
by  ihediffereiii  states  of  the  Doric  race,  (MiiU«>r"s  iJonatis, 
app.  V ) 

Ever\  lant'uagc  which  m  spoken  by  a  large  population 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  contftioa  aevena  diafaHta. 
The  numbn  and  variety  of  tJieae  ia  in  aonoeawatBvy  gftai; 


and  conndering  the  importance  of  tbh  fact  as  beanng;  on 
the  origin  and  history  of  languBgei»  U  ha*  ttOt  been  ftutt^ 

ciently  observed  by  philologi&is. 

The  cause  of  a  want  of  attention  to  the  maltiplicity  of 
dialacia  in  a  languaga  ia  to  be  found  in  the  atoendeney 
wbieh  one  dialaet  of  a  language  always  acquires  over  the 
others,  and  the  obscurity  and  neglect  to  wbith  the  latter 
arc  consequently  consigned.  Whenever  a  country  icaf-hus 
a  sufficient  height  of  civilization  to  admire  and  prcxluce 
literary  works,  some  one  of  the  various  dialecta  of  it«  lan- 
guage is  selected  by  the  poetaand  other  native  irHtors.  and 
la  eulttvated  by  them.  In  ganenl,  thia  ohoiee  a  deter> 
mined  not  by  any  quality  of  the  dialect  itaelf,  atlcti  fta  ita 
superior  Iiarinony  or  energy,  but  by  some  external  circurn- 
stanctt  sucli  as  its  prevalence  near  the  bu  ih-plaoe  or  home 
of  the  writer,  or  near  the  king's  court  and  seat  of  the  gu- 
vernment.  The  intluenceof  the  latter  circumstance  i»  iUu!<- 
trated  by  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  hi^ 
preface  to  his  dictionary  ol  the  Soottiib  language,  respecting 
the  cause  of  the  deehne  of  that  language : — 'The  union  of 
ibe  crowns  (be  tavs),  altbougb  an  event  highly  booourable 
to  Scotland,  soon  bad  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  an- 
tient  language  of  the  country.  She  still  indeed  retained 
her  national  indcppndenee;  but  the  removal  of  the  court 
seems  to  have  been  viewed  as  an  ar'^ument  for  closer  ap- 
proximation, in  language,  to  those  who  lived  wit  bin  ita 
verge.  From  this  time  forward,  as  living  authors  in  general 
avoided  the  paeuliariiiaaof  their  native  tongue;  typograplien 
seem  to  hare  reckoned  it  neoeatary  to  alter  tiie  dietioo 
;  even  of  the  venerable  dead.  In  thus  accommodating  our 
I  aniienl  national  works  to  the  growing  servility  of  their 
times,  they  have  in  many  instances  totally  lost  the  s«nse  .if 
liie  original  writers.  In  this  manner  even  the  cla&iiical 
writings  of  our  ancestors  have  been  gradually  neglected.' 
When  a  dialect,  by  any  of  the  aeana  above  dmchbed,  han 
been  distinguished  ftrom  and  raised  above  the  othera,  it  ia 
adopted  fur  all  the  native  literary  oompoeilions,  both  :r 
poetry  and  in  prose.  Hence  it  is  still  nirther  cultivated, 
and  is  moreover  thereby  rendered  more  susceptible  of  ulte- 
rior cultivation  and  teilnement.  It  becomes  the  general 
language  of  tlie  government,  of  education,  of  literature,  and 
of  polished  society ;  new  worda  are  introduoed  into  it  from 
other  language!,  antiant  or  nodam;  and  it  ia  leanaed  by 


The  rise  and  progress  of  one  dialect,  afloording  to  the 

geuerni  description  just  given,  may  be  observed  to  Imve 
taken  place  in  every  civiUsed  country.  In  Greece,  on  ar- 
I  lilt  :' the  multiplicity  of  independent  states  into  whirii 
the  nation  was  dividerl,  each  dialect  of  the  iangtiage  received 
a  separate  cultivation.  The  early  historians  and  philoMK 
phers  wrote  in  the  lonie  dialect,  and  lyric  poetry  wm  eoia- 

foscd  in  the  Doric  and  MtAie  dialceia.    Bnt  after  the 
'ersian  war,  and  the  prcat  predominance  of  the  Athenians, 
both  in  political  power  nnd  iu  lilmture,  the  Attic  dialect 
oblained  the  asc<?ndant  in  Greece  and  became  the  c<)mmi.in 
literary  language.    tMiillei's  Hutoryqf  Greek  Ltterature, 
c.  2U,  ^  1,  i,)    In  like  manner,  the  Tuscan  dialect,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Tuscan  writers,  be* 
came  the  literary  language  of  Italy,  and  threw  into  the 
shade  the  Sicdiaa  dialect,  in  wbieh  the  first  essays  of  Italian 
poetr>-  were  made.    But  notwithstanding  the  predominance 
of  the  literary  Tuscan  in  Italy,  both  as  the  literary  languai^e 
and  as  a  moans  of  communication  between  inhabitants  of 
different  piirts  of  Italy,  yet  every  Italian  city  or  territory 
has  its  own  dialect,  which  is  habitually  spokeOt  not  only  by 
the  lower  and  middle  daases,  but  also  by  the  afiw  rtiaaoa 
whan  persona  from  other  parts  of  Italv  iv  alimgara  aie  not 
present  [lTiu.T,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  62. 63.]  In  Avmea,  the  dialect 
of  the  larisuf  (Toil,  spoken  in  and  about  tlie  seat  of  govem- 
inent,  has  not  only  thrown  into  the  shade  liie  other  dialects 
of  that  lanpuage  (such  as  the  Walloon,  Picard,  Norman, 
&c.),  spoken  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom,  an<l 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  mere  patois,  but  it  hew 
also  superaaded  the  langue  d'oe,  the  langoaga  of  the  aoutb, 
which  had  been  raised  to  considerable  litanwy  importanen 
^  the  poana  of  the  Tioubadoura.  [Fbamck.  voL  %.,  p.  432 .3 
Tiia  Cavtfltan  dialect  has  obtained  a  similar  ascendency  in 
Sfain  through  the  influence  of  the  Cabtitian  writers  :  oihI 
the  high  German  of  Saxony  has  become  the  literary  lan- 
guage of  IJrrmnny  mainly  throuj;;h  the  influence  of  Luther's 
translation  ot  the  Bible  ;  although  thi)  Suabian  dialect  rc»— 
eeived  a  literary  cultivation  in  the  lays  of  the  Mmnti 
nagers  before  any  other  of  the  German  dialactSk  [C^MAmr, 
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fi»l.  Xi.,  p.  19:i.]  The  cla^utical  Engitsh  is  matnly  furmed 
upon  the  dialect  spoken  in  Mi  Idlesex.  Surrey.  Kent,  and 
tb«  otb*r  coautiM  in  tii«  oeigbbourbood  of  London.  It* 
tmm»  dUfcr  anterially  (Vom  thuae  of  th«  dialaeto  spoken  in 
the  more  distant  counliet^,  as  Devoiinliire,  Somer»etj>hire, 
Cheshire,  Laiuutsliirt;,  ami  Yorksluro  ;  uikI  still  more  from 
those  of  the  dialecL  uf  ihe  English  wLich  spoken  in  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  tho  border  counties  of  Eng- 
land. The  latter  dialect  has  received  considerable  literary 
cultivation  not  onlj  from  oariy  writer>.  such  o.^  Buchanan, 
Barbour,  and  otfam^  but  also  irom  Burns,  Walter  ScotI, 
ud  tb«ir  unitnton.  who  hnvn  iu«d  it  with  gxeit  »UU  and 
•aeoMB  Ibr  hMtA  poetry  and  tnleo  of  flctioQ. 

A  pecu!  ir  i!:.i;l>-{  jf  the  English  has  been  rormeil  in  thu 
New  EagUmi  SiaU-s  gf  the  American  Union,  a  Mici'inic n 
•A'  which  may  be  seen  in  the  humorous  work  by  Mr.  Hali- 
burtun.  entitled  "The  Clocknwker.'  The  American  dialect 
of  the  English  contoins  a  Ibv  mrda  vhidi  ai«  patniliar  to 
the  eountrr  (MMtb  aa  ecwowt  anwoMf )i»  pappootet  tqwae) ; 
but  moat  of  the  Anerioan  expmaiona  nave  Men  borrowed 
from  Bogliab  provincialisms,  and  are  still  current  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England  (as,  /  redkoo  and  /  £t<«M.  roile, 

"i  i^^,     ry.  &«.).  SaoPiokeriog^  ^nwricm  riMofafa^ 

Bo-^tun,  1H16. 

By  a  provincial  word  is  meant  a  word  which  is  not  n- 
ceived  in  the  literary  language  of  the  tiiiR-,  but  which 
eurrent  among  tbo  inhabitants  of  some  district ;  and  pro- 
ifineial  words  nay  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  :— 

1.  Words  Ibrmerly  eurrent  in  the  literary  dialeet  of  tbo 
lant;uage,  hut  whitdi  lia\c'  (•eas4?d  to  lie  and  are  current 
Only  as  provincialisms.  For  example,  tlie  word  cantle, 
meaniQ^i  a  piece  or  fragment,  and  shard,  nieaniiis;  cow- 
dong,  arc  used  provincially  in  parts  of  England,  though 
obsolete  in  tlu-  literary  lanfjuaee.  Thigr  VWM  tUnraVffir 
litcniy  words  in  the  time  of  Sbadtspere . 

•  tmt  to»  Ikls  HiwMM  wsranlitnit  ta. 

1 /fen.  ir.,  *«(Ui«  H.1. 

■  V'Ui  III  *ii-u"W  Hrc^u*'*  tuinmims 
Tbe  itorii-tora  bceU«,  wUh  hU  Atowty  hams, 
a»tk  wy  rigtfy ■wrii  fmk,  th—  «h«U  b»  dou« 

MaeUlK  MtSa.,  ■•.4. 

(See  Craven  Gbmary  in  t.  '  shard.*) 

So  dumb,  tbo  sreterit  of  c/im^.  occurs  in  Outooar  ud 
other  old  writsrs,  oat  is  now  only  a  provincialisn. 

Sometimes  an  aniient  classical  word,  though  current 
provinriatly  in  ordinary  discourse,  is  used  as  a  literary  word 
cii'v  ill  l  octry  or  as  a  lechmcal  term.  Tiius  the  old  words 
craven  for  coward,  and  dank  for  damp,  wliich  are  Btill  used 
familiarly  in  the  provuicial  lan^uajre  of  some  district*,  could 
only  be  employed  as  Utttrary  woiiLi  lu  poeti;  or  in  poetical 
prose ;  and  the  old  Word  so//er,  meaning  aU  upper  floor, 
vbieh  ia  current  as  a  provincialism  in  many  parts  of  tbo 
eonntry,  fa  only  rect^mtcd  by  tha  Utorary  languaffe  as  a 
le^al  term,  lieini^  thus  used  in  tbiO  gauaial  WOlda  Oi  aoOtt- 
vcyance  ('  cellars,  soUcrs,'  SkC). 

i.  Words  which  are  not  known  toha'. c  tvei  lnvd  re 
ceived  in  the  literary  language  of  the  country.  Many 
words  of  this  class  will  occur  to  any  person  wbo  consults  a 
proTincial  gknaij  of  any  language.  In  soon  oases  the 
word  diSen  videfy  flrom  any  woid  wbieh  oeenit  eitber  in 
the  modem  Uteiary  laviguage  or  in  old  writers ;  more  fre- 
quently however  tlw  di^renoe  consists  mainly  in  the  form. 
TTie  Scotch  dialect  presents  obvious  examples  of  all  these 
vanelied.  Sometimes  a  provincial  word  is  not  a  dialectical 
variety  of  form,  but  is  a  corruption  an.><ingftoni  jgMIttie^ 
as  atomy  for  anatomtf,  rmty  for  restive. 

from  the  manner  in  which  provincial  dialeots  are  pre- 
aarvadfii  it  nattual  that  many  aiahaisaia  of  lugnagiB  abonkl 
remain  eurrent  in  «hem  afur  tbey  banre  been  lost  in  tiie 
litt-rary  language.    Tlius  Buttmann,  in  his  '  Lexilogus,'  cx- 
l  laimng  the  word  dKOTTiiv,  which  occurs  in  Homer,  cites 
i  Kcmenls  of  grammarians   that  Akovtii  meant  barley, 
among  the  Cypriatu  and  Thessalians,  and  proceeds  to  re- 
mark as  follows : — *  That  Homer  never  used  the  word  cLcovri) 
iK^lf,  i%  no  objection  to  this  derivation,  any  more  than  that 
It  was  borrowed  from  the  Cyprians  or  Thessalions.  Heyne 
baa  judiciously  observed,  that  old  woids  wbii^  disappeared 
from  common  tise  were  stQl  visible  macb  later  in  certain 
dialects.    Such  idi  :i.  .    ,  re  noted  wli.lu  Greek  was  still  a 
living  laui;uage,  in  pari  lor  the  very  purpose  of  explaining 
H-imur  and  other  antienl  writers;  ;vnd  thus  such  words  as 

this  were  iolroduced  into  the  glossanes.  'Acoort^  tbetefore 


was  a  genuine  old  name  for  barley,  and  though  m  Homer's 
time  and  ill  bis  particular  country  it  might  not  have  t>eeii 
the  common  name  for  it,  still  an  expression  taken  frum  this 
word  might  very  well  have  been  in  use  in  tbo  language  ol 
common  life'  (p.  76,  Engl.  Trans.)-  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked that  words  peculiar  to  any  dialect  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  ^Xakr<rai  (Aristot.,  Pi,fl..  c.  Jl) ;  whence  y\M«ad 
pwv,  or  <,;1o!!sary,  meant  originally  a  collection  of  such 
yXiTffni.'  ( Quarti-rly  Hevieto,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  305.)  After- 
wards a  glots  came  to  mean  any  oomment,  and  was  appliod 
to  the  conaeatarieaoD  tbo  CofyM/iiratnMdeiDlMly  in 
the  middio  agei. 

Ptovioeial  dialects  aio  obiefly  preserved  anon^  Uie  buai- 
Mer  and  illiterate  cIutSCs  ;  educaled  persons  fjenerally  speak 
I  tiio  i;ler:iry  lan^u.-i^e  of  the  country.    .Moreover  ihey  are 
!  cliicfiy  pre!^er\eii  tii  rural  districts  ;  aii'l  thus  many  of  the 
I  provincial  words  relate  to  agricultural  subjects.  (Pre- 
<  fore  to  Boucher's  Gbuiary,  p.  xliv.)   in  Fielding's  time, 
country  aeuilomen  in  Soglaod  often  spoke  the  wovincial 
dialeet  of  their  county,  as  may  be  seen  by  Squire  Wostarn'a 
language  in  *  Tom  Jones.' 

Provincial ism«,  beinw;  either  antient  classioal  words,  actu- 
allv  obsolete  in  the  literary  language,  or  diverging  words  or 
foruii  in  a  parallel  dialect,  are  genuine  remains  of  the  an- 
tient lan^age  of  litu  country.  In  this  respect  they  differ 
maleiialiy  fnm  the  following  classes  of  words:— l.  I>ow, 
vtdgu;  or  oboeeno  words,  which  are  of  universal  or  general 
onrreney.  and  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  looali^, 
(Gnsa'a  DieHonary  qf  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  and  the  DieHm' 
nnire  du  Bun  Lant^age.)  '2.  Slang  or  cant  expressions,  used 
by  gypsies  and  thieves  fur  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation  in  the  p.L-  jiiLi  of  perMtiiswho  are 
not  their  accomplices  (called  gergo  by  the  Italmiis,  ergot 
in  French,  and  germania  in  Spanish).  A  glossary  of  the  slang 
of  tbe  London  thioves  (wbiob  bowover  seems  to  be  very  var^ 
able)  is  appended  to  Hudy  VauzVllemoira.*  A  alanfforoant 
language  is  often  formed  aiDOQg  cloaMa  of  ponons  Allowing 
any  peculiar  pursuit ;  thus  there  is  a  slang  of  tbe  prise-ring 
arj'l  ;'iL-  slLi1:!i.'  in  :Vi  s  country,  and  there  is  said  to  be  a 
slai^^  .i:i:i>ii;:  ii u  1 - ti 1 1 1 er*  iH  Spaiii.  3.  T«»chnical  words, 
sudi  ^i--  (tie  I'ei  uIilu-  l..i:i^;ii.;^e  of  sailors  or  miners,  -l. 
Neologisms,  such  ati  the  words  taUnted,  jeopardise,  in 
English. 

Q>llection8  of  provincial  words  are  important  inn  pbjl»- 
logical  point  of  view,  as  throwing  light  on  tbo  fermation, 

structure,  and  analogies  of  languages ;  tbev  are  also  im- 
portant in  a  historical  point  of  view,  as  illustrating  the 
chan^^es  in  tbe  language  of  a  cuun;ry. 

The  glossaries  of  pnjvincial  words  which  have  b«eu  pub- 
lished in  different  countries  are  very  numerous,  though  in 
general  they  have  been  made  with  iitlle  philological  skill 
or  knowledge,  and  are  meagre  in  the  explanations  and  illus- 
trations of  the  meanings  of  tbe  worda.  Tbo  limits  of  the 
present  article  do  not  permit  us  to  give  a  list  of  tbe  title- 
pages  of  even  the  principal  provincial  (glossaries  :  but  svu 
Will  enumerate  some  of  the  dialects  uf  llie  chief  European 
I  mguages  of  which  glossaries  e.Mst.  Fur  the  Italian  there  are 
glossaries  of  the  Sicilian,  Meapoliian,  Venetian,  Boiognese 
Ferrarese,  Veronese,  Mantuan,  Brt>4ciau,  Bergaraasque, 
Milanese,  and  Piedmontese  dialects.  There  are  also  short 
popular  poems  published  in  all  or  most  of  tbe  Italian  dia- 
lects. (Detiina,  Mimoires  de  FAeadimu  de  Bwk'n,  1797; 
Classe  des  Belles-lettres,  p.  64-90;  Addung*s  Miihridates, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  496  52H.)  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
glossary  of  any  Sjiani.'^h  dialect;  an  account  of  ihe  Cata- 
lonian  dialect,  which  closely  reseniblfs  llie  tan^ue  ii'o<-,  may 
be  seen  in  the  'Melanges  sur  les  Langucs  el  Patois,'  p. 
297-431.  Psfia,  1831.  Dictionaries  of  the  langue  d'oc  BoA 
of  some  of  its  vanaties,  as  the  Provencal  and  Limeusia,  oxiat. 
Copious  apeetmens  of  tbe  dialects  or  Ibe  Fkmeb,  or  Ittngm 
d'oil,  may  be  seen  in  the  *  Melanges  sur  Ics  Lanj^ucs  et 
Patois,'  above  cited.  There  are  likewise  (;loss<ines  of  the 
Walloon  French,  and  of  the  French  of  Geneva.  For  the 
German  laiiguagti  glossaries  exist  of  tbedtalecuof  the  fol- 
lowing countries  and  districts: — Austria,  Bavaria,  Eslhonia 
and  Livonia,  Frisia,  Hamburg,  Henneberg.  Holstcin,  Mark 
of  Brandenburg,  Meissen,  Upper  Palatinate,  Pomoranin 
andRiigen,  Prussia,  SaxonyanaThuriiUEia,  Lower  Saxony, 
Silesia,  suabia,  German  Switzerland,  Westerwald,  West- 
phalia. There  aie  likewise  grreril  j^l  ^saiies  of  l/iw  Oor- 
inan  (platt-deiitsch),  of  Southern  Gcrujuii.  and  of  the  dialect 
of  the  German  Jews  (  Jiidibch-deulsche  Mundart).  For  the 

SngUsb  language  there  aio  glossaries  of  the  dialects  of  Nor  • 
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fiilk,  SiifTolk.  SuRscx, Devonshire,  Somcrsetsliire,  Cftrnwall, 
Herelonlslurc,  Clifshite.  l^nc:i'>hiri-,  Yiit ksliiic,  ('uiuIji.^- 
land,  Wegtmorelund,  mid  r^'orthumberlaDd  ;  lu  which  may 
be  added  Jainicson's  '  Scottish  Dit^Uotiar}.' 

A  copious  list  of  works  iUuitraling  the  provincial  dialects 
of  England  bM  bean  MMofly  publiuied  in  IamIoii. 

As  sevenl  panon  Kf^mr  to  be  d^ond  at  present  in 
makinj;  eolleotiont  of  proyineial  wnda  in  England,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  principal  dofcc-t  of  the  pro-  ~ 
vincial  glossaries  whicli  have  been  hitherto  publihhed  in 
this  founlry  consists  m  the  brevity  and  vagueness  ot  the  ! 
explanatiotu  of  the  words,  and  the  want  of  illualiative  ex- 
amples of  their  usage  in  conversation. 

PROVINS.   [Sbink  ET  Maunb.] 

PROVISIONS,  PKOVISORS.  [PaaiMOsiM.] 

PROVOST,  a  term  having  its  origin  apparently  in  the 
Latin  preepotiius,  which  denotes  the  chief  of  any  society, 
body,  or  community.  In  France  the  corresponding  word 
privot  appi  oaehes  nearer  the  orit;inal  form.  In  that  coun- 
try it  IS  appliud  to  the  persons  v^ho  discliar^^e  tl)e  fuaciions 
of  many  ditferent  offices,  but  in  England  it  is  rarely  used: 
we  believe  the  only  instances  aro  those  of  the  heads  of  cer- 
tain ooUsgea,  as  Eton.  King's  CoUoge  (OambridgoX  .But 
In  Scotland  it »  used  to  designste  tlw  chief  vamt  ill  cities, 
as  the  pro\  ust  of  Edinburgh  or  of  Glasgow,  whOK  in  Eng- 
land the  same  officer  is  called  the  mavor. 

PROVOST-MARSHAL,  a  term  adopted  fiosn  the 
French,  wlto  call  an  otficer  with  stmiiar  fuuciiona  the  prc- 
T6t  des  mar^cbaux  do  France,  or  at  least  did  so  before  the 
Revolution.  The  English  provost-marshal  is  attsicfa«l  to 
tbe  amy,  bis  duty  being  to  attend  to  oifences  cenmitted 
against  military  discipline,  to  seize  and  secure  deserters  and 
other  criminals,  to  restrain  the  soldiery  firom  pilforinf;  and 
rapine,  to  take  measures  for  bringing  offenders  to  punish- 
ment, and  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  sentences  passed 
upon  them. 

PROX,  Mr.  Ogilby's  name  for  his  last  genus  (the 
sixth)  of  Cervida,  the  type  beini;  Prox  momhotut  iCanmt 
Mun^tli.  [Dkkk,  voL  viii.»  p.  363.3 

The  felloiring  are  the  genera  oomprised  under  Mr.  Ogil- 

by"s  family  CerridfP,  which  he  makes  the  second  of  the 
order  liutninantia,  the  Camelida  being  the  first,  and  the 
MoschicLc  the  thitd}  aiaigning  to  Cenuht  the  following 
character  : — 

Feet  bisulcate ;  horns  solid,  generally  deciduous,  in  the 
male  only  or  in  both  sexes ;  incisor  teeth  (denUt  primoret) 
titan,  nina;  below,  e^ht. 

Genera. 

1.  Camelopardalit.  Horns  in  both  sexes  permanent, 

»imph>,  covered  with  skin. 

■2.  TiiranduM.  Horns  in  both  sexes, subpalmated, deciduous. 

Ts  pe. —  The  Riunderr,  Gervus  Tarandus. 

n.  Alce4.    Horns  in  the  male  onlv,  palmated,  deciduous. 

Ty^.— The  Elk.  Ahes  Machii*  (CmmMeUt  Linn.), 

4.  Cervtu.  Hurns  in  the  male  only,  ramMfl^  deciduous. 

Types. — Vie  Stag,  C.  EhphuM  and  Cemu  Sanmer^  tic 
Hippetaphut,  Guv. 

i.  Caprra.  Horns  in  the  male  only,  subramose,  deciduous. 

Type. —  The  Roe,  Cujirfiti  Capreolux. 

6.  Prox.  Horn:;  in  ihe  male  only,  subramose,  deciduous. 

Type.— 7%«  Muntjak. 

PROXY.   [Lords.  Hoi'sk  ok.] 

PRUDE'NTIUS,  AUHJi'LlUS.  born  in  Spain,  a.d. 
846k  followed  the  pcofession  of  the  law,  and  was  empbyed 
in  some  olBeisl  wtualion  in  his  native  nonntry  under  the 

reign  of  Ilotiorius.  About  the  year  40~  lie  fi.'p;ured  to 
Rome,  jiarlly  on  buiintss,  and  partly,  it  seems,  fiom  reli- 
gious motives.  He  afterwards  retiirnoil  to  .Suam.  wiierc  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life  la  pious  practices anu  studious  pur- 
suits. The  precise  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Pru* 
dentins  wrote  several  works  in  Latin  verse.  Two  books  en 
entitled  '  Orations '  against  Sytnmsehus.  prefect  of  Rome, 
who  had  addressed  a  petition  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of 
the  senate  of  Rome  for  the  re-estahlishmcnt  of  the  temples 
and  ntes  of  tlie  old  relit:inn.  [Orospjs.]  Prudentius 
exposi's  the  absurdity  and  abommali^Mis  of  the  heathen 
Inylhoiogy,  anil  the  Ciirruptiou  re^uhm^  from  the  want  of 
a  moral  check,  in  w  Inch  ifie  ohl  heatiien  leiigion  was  do- 
Adent.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second,  ho  nloc|uenlly 
deseants  against  the  cruel  practice  ofj^ladiators*  combats  for 
the  amnaement  of  the  people ;  end  m  order  to  show  their 
brutnli^^ing  intluencc,  he  instances  avcstal  attending  in  the 
amplutheatre,  and  witnessing  llie  struggles  aud  agonies  of 


tlic  f.i]lcn  ijladiatorK  in  the  arena,  exclaiming  with  joy  that 
such  M^^'uK  uero  her  deli'j;iii.  aiul  K'ving  without  com'iiuno> 
tion  the  signal  to  dispatch  ihe  fallen  : 

*  K(  f|au(iri  Tietor  rfmun  ja(i9lo  iowTit,  ilia 
Delicia>  ait  ««.«  iiiu  ;  prctiuque  ju«nti« 
VlcKu  niodnujtib«t.cuoveno  pulUer,  roiniil.' 

Arnobius  (b.  iv.)  towards  the  end  casts  a  similsr  veproaeh 

upon  the  vestals. 

prudentius  wrote  also:  a  series  of  sacred  hymns,  which 
liave  cons«li;rable  poetical  merit,  and  some  of  which 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Roman  Cathi)lic 
church ;  '  Psych omachia,'  which  is  a  description  of  the 
Straggles  between  |>assion  and  duty  in  the  human  soul ;  and 
several  books  against  the  liaroiooitea  and  other  heretics. 
One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  works  ef  Pkudentios  ia  that 
of  Parma,  2  vols.  4to.,  l'S8. 

PRUNING.  [pLAimwc] 

PRUNL'S  is  a  genus  of  arborescent  Rosaceous  plants, 
vvhicli  bclohj^s  to  the  Amygdalcous  division  of  the  order,  atid 
comprehends  several  of  our  domestic  I'rutts.  The  Cherry, 
Bird  Cherry,  Plum,  Damson,  Sloe,  Builucc,  and  Apncot 
are  all  comprehended  in  the  genus  as  limited  by  Linninus. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  someuMMeni  botanists*  the  tmePlnras 
require  to  be  separated  firom  ttie  others,  and  should  exelu> 
sivoly  constitute  the  genus  Prunus,  while  the  others  are  to  be 
considered  asbelongini;  to  twu  other  genera  represented  by 
the  Cherry  and  the  Apricot.  In  tliis  VieVOf  theSUlljCet, 
each  genus  is  characlerise«l  thus : — 

Armeniaca,ov  Xhe  Apricot.  Drupe  woolly  outside.  Stone 
blunt  at  one  end.  sharp-pointed  at  the  otMr,  with  a  fuitow 
passing  all  round  it*  and  an  even  s«rfiw&  Yoong  leaves 
rolled  up. 

Cerasus,  or  the  Cherry.  Dnipo  smooth,  withont  bloom. 
Stones  roundish,  smooth.   Young  leaves  folded  Hat 

Prunti'!,  or  the  Plum.  Qrupe  smooth,  covered  with  bloom. 
Slone  sharp-pointed  at  each  end.  furrowed  all  round, and 
smooth  on  tnu  sud'ace.    Young  leaves  rolled  up. 

Of  the  Plum  gf^nus.  thus  restricted,  there  is  in  common 
use  the  Garden  Plum  (Prunus  domestiea),  with  all  its  nu' 
merous  varieties,  the  Bnllsoe  (P.  inntittt),  and  the  Sloe  (P. 
spinosa).  These  plants  are  distinguished  specifically  by  bota- 
nists, but  apinirenlly  wilhuut  reason.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  best  experimental  \)hysiologisUi  that  the  Sloe  uf  our 
hedgeji  was  the  origin  of  the  others ;  and  ceriaiuiy  then;  is 
not  more  difference  between  a  Sloe  and  a  Greengage  than 
there  is  between  a  German Quetsehe  and  an  English  White 
Magnum-Bonum.  Several  other  species  belong  to  the 
genus,  but  they  arc  of  HO  moment,  with  the  esomtion  of  a 
plant  called  Prunus  Coceomilia.  which  inheblta  tae  notttt' 
tains  of  Calabria,  and  has  a  great  reputation  in  Italy  on  ac- 
count of  the  tonic  qualiiics  of  it&  hark. 

PRURl'GO  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  characterised  by  an 
eruption  uf  small  pimplus  and  a  most  intense  burning  sen- 
sation of  itching.  The  pimples  are  usually  but  slightly  if 
at  ell  red,  and  the  skin  betweo)  them  has  its  nnti^iel'oo- 
lour.  They  aic  generally  seated  eboot  the  shoulders,  beck, 
and  neck,  but  often  also  on  the  limbs,  and  in  severe  ca.^  > 
even  on  the  face  and  over  a  gieat  part  of  the  body.  Their 
course  IS  always  very  slow,  and  they  are  not  infectious. 

1'hore  are  three  principal  varieties  of  Prurigo,  namely.  P. 
mitis,  p.  formicans,  and  P.  scnihs;  and  besides  these,  some 
others  arc  distinguished  by  the  names  of  tiie  parts  winch 
are  in  each  exclusively  or  chiefly  affected. 

The  Prurigo  roitis  is  the  mildest  form  of  thedisease.  The 
pimples  sue  very  small,  and  so  pale  that  they  can  seared* 
be  ih»<:emed,  iiU,  by  the  sc  ratcl.ini;,  whir;i  i-  .Imost  una- 
voidably resorted  to  in  order  to  relieve  the  latukrable  iiehtO|e, 
their  tops  are  torn  off,  and  beoomo coveTsd  byUttle  bindt 
scabs  of  dried  blood. 

In  P.  forraicans  all  the  symptoms  of  the  diiaaia  are  more 
sevens  end  the  itching  by  whidi  they  an  aoeom|MUiied  is 
unitsd  with  a  peinftil  burning  senntion  in  the  skui,  as  it. 
patients  say,  hot  needles  were  constantly  piercing  it.  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  torm  of  Prurigo  may  disappear  with 
a  sligiit  de^^|Uamation  in  a  few  weeks,  but  more  commonly 
a  suuieskion  of  eruptions  follow  one  another,  and  the  dtsea»c 
is  prolonged  for  months  or  even  years.  Both  of  them 
occur  in  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  but  they  are  mu-t 
comniun  in  the  young  and  in  the  old,  and  among  those  who 
enjoy  fewest  of  the  oom&rts  «f  life.  They  arc  not  attended 
by  any  important  constitutional  disorder. 

Prurigo  senilis,  wliich  is  by  far  the  worst  form  of  lh<? 
disease,  occurs  almost  exclusively  lu  enfeebled  children  and 
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*U  p«op1e.  It  usually  Uttts  for  yean,  pradaemg  all  the 
tanie  almost  iiil«]«niiihi  suAnuw  bjr  die  imenHv  iichin^  tliut 
tfteniU  it,  and  nhieh  wareely  Mtnttt  of  relief  by  any  known 

means.  The  pimplos  are  tisunlly  very  numerous,  and  uficn 
hard  and  prouiinenl;  the  skin  between  them  is  al».j  (  fteri 
thickened  and  indurated,  other  eruptions  bri'ak  out  ii|kji> 
it,  and  it'  ckanhneiu  be  nut  carefully  obsert^d,  it  becomes 
uifested  with  swarms  of  lice. 

Tb*  UMtiiMOt  of  the  two  &nt  (una  of  Pnirigo  must 
CDDiiit  of  a  nitd  antiphlogistic  v^nion.  tepid  battw,  and 
tb*  vm  of  alkalis  both  externally  and  internally.  Stimu- 
bott  of  all  kinds  greatly  increaso  the  pain  and  itching,  but 
they  may  <u)n)etimes  be  relu-vod  by  the  application  nf  i>int- 
Dients  or  lotions  containing  small  quantitips  of  o[)iuni,  or 
Prussic  acid,  or  cyanurei  of  polas^inm.  In  the  Prurigo 
lentlis  the  regimen  must  be  mure  nutritious,  and  tonic  me- 
dicines are  umAiI  ;  but  in  lliis  furm,a-swell  as  in  theothers, 
stimulants  nuMt  be  avoided.  If  tbe  akin  is  infested  with 
pediculi.  tbe  most  eflbctual  node  of  destroying  them  is 
Aunigation  with  the  vapour  of  cinnabar.  In  this  form  also 
sulpbur-baths  are  among  the  few  meani>  that  uiU  pro<luce 
any  relief.  The  alkaline  lotions,  which  may  be  used  in  all 
cAscii,  may  be  composed  of  one  or  two  draebnis  of  carbonato 
of  pota&h  to  the  pint  of  water,  or  of  fnm  OM  lo  three 
dnchuM  of  sulpburet  of  polasli  to  the  nme  qaantiiy  uf 
«ttar.  tbe  otieagth  being  iketarmiaed  by  tbe  initabiliiy  of 
tbe  skin,  and  beine  always  made  lev  tnui  mflleieot  to  ex- 
cite any  beat  or  redness  in  it. 

PRU'SIAS.  [Bithyma] 

PRUSSIA  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  which  are  un- 
connected with  one  another.  The  western  and  smaller  por- 
tion is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  called 
Rbenish  Prusria  (Rbia-PretUHon).  It  extondt;  between  49° 
uid4S*  ly  N.kt,  Mid  between fi* ends' 30' £.kM«,  and 
OB  tiw  waaA  borden  on  tbe  Preneb  depeitment  of  Moselle. 
On  the  west  of  it  lies  Bel  l;!  urn  tin  d  Ilollund,  niul  on  the  north 
tbe  kingdom  uf  Hanover.  Poritotis  ot"  the  iast-ineationed 
country,  with  Brunswick,  Lippe,  Waldeck,  and  the  electo- 
rate of  Hesse,  extend  along  its  north-eastern  buundaiy- 
lUMh  nnd separate  it  from  the  larger  portion  of  the  Prussian 
moouflibf.  Fartber  south  it  botders  on  Nassau.  Uesae- 
Dianaetidtt  and  that  portion  of  Baverio  which  lies  west 
of  tbe  Rhine.  It  comprebondj  an  area  of  about  18.550 
square  miles,  or  about  three- fourths  of  the  area  of  Scotland. 

Tbe  eastern  and  larger  portion  of  the  Prus-sian  monarchy, 
more  properly  called  Prussia,  though,  strictly  .spcukuig,  wnly 
tbe  eastern  portion  of  u  Ix'ars  that  name,  extends  from  49° 
Stf  to  55*  5U'  N.  lat.  and  from  9'  i>u'  to  13"  50'  E.  long.  On 
the  north-west  of  it  lie^i  Mecklenburg;  on  the  west  Hanu- 
tm;  Branswiok,  and  the  ekctorate  of  Hesse.  Along  the 
Bovthem  bonadarf  are  tbe  duehies  of  Saxony,  die  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  and  several  portions  f  tIi.  .'Xu^trian  raonurtdiv. 
and  along  the  eastern  side  are  tlio  kaigdoin  of  I'oland  aiul 
RusSia.  The  area  of  this  portion  is  ahout  IU,ii20  sipiare 
ciiie».  or  about  7000  square  miles  more  than  the  tiurfuce  uf 
Great  Briuin.  1^  whole  Prussian  monarchy  has  a  surface 
of  110.170  square  miles,  which  is  about  2UU0  square  miles 
hm  than  that  of  tbe  British  Islands. 

Surface  and  SotZi— I.  Rheniah  Prussia  ia  divided  into  two 
eqtnl  portbns  bjr  t)ie  Rhine,  and  each  of  these  divisions 
C'Jiisist.s  of  an  elevated  table-land  and  a  low  plain.  The  ta- 
Idb-land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  connected  on  its 
^outh-eastern  border  with  the  Uunlt  Mountains,  as  the 
northern  exirornity  of  the  Vosges  is  called.  It  e\t«nds  over 
that  part  of  Bavaria  which  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
tlw  Rbina.  The  Haidt  Mountains  attain  an  elevation  -nrj- 
iag  between  llM  and  lOOO  feet,  and  the  highest  somniit, 
the  Calmct  or  Kalmurk,  is  above  20i)0  feet  Fruni  this 
moimtdin  rc'gion  the  table-laud  extendii  northward  to  the 
parallel  of  the  towns  of  Bonn  and  Aachen  (or  Aix-la  Lha- 
pelle).  Along  the  south-eastern  banks  of  the  river  Moseilo  is 
the  b^hekl  part  of  the  table-land, which  appears  m  the  shape 
of  n  range  ^vated  on  a  very  high  base.  Part  of  this  range 
is  ealied  tbe  HacliwBld,and  «MWMr  part  the  SoonwaUl :  its 
mean  elevation  is  more  than  £000  uet  above  the  sea  level, 
while  tbe  highest  summit,  called  the  'Waldeilisenkopf,  at- 
aini  nearly  '.'690  feet.  The  larger  part  of  the  table-land 
lies  lo  the  north  of  the  Moselle  river,  and  is  called  the 
Eifel,  and  in  its  northern  districts  the  Hobe  Vec-ii.  The 
mean  elevation  of  this  part  is  about  IGOO  feet,  and  it  may 
be  called  a  plain ;  neither  the  cmincm-es  nor  the  deprcs- 
noonan  peat.  A  few  hills  rise  from  500  to  700  feet  above 
it  Tbii  ngioa  has  lately  attmotnd  much  attmtioat  on  •o- 


eount  of  the  unequivocal  traoos  of  voleanie  action  which  it 
OKSents  in  its  basalts  and  trocliytic  Airnialions.  Geologists 
have  disoA'crcd  some  craters  which  are  now  filled  with  water 
and  arc  thus  cnnvciti^d  into  small  lakes.  Trac  ts  of  lava  are 
fteiiueiii,  and  :unidj»t  them  arc  conical  hilis  rcxerabling 
i.'i  form  active  vo!t:anoes.  Tlie  soil  of  the  table-land  is  very 
{Kior.  and  produces  only  moderate  crops  of  oats  and  pota* 
toes,  where  it  is  cultivated  The  tnots  which  an  not  cul- 
tivated arc  partly  nclis.  ovetgrown  With  peat  and  mots, 
and  partly  bwamps,  whteh  ore  very  extensive  on  the  Kobe 
Veen,  la  other  places  tracts  of  sand  occur.  The  soil  in 
the  valleys  with  winch  ilm  t>d-cs  uf  tlie  table-land  are  fur- 
rowed, is  much  bettor,  and  especially  the  valleys  of  iho 
Moselle  and  Rhine  ;  but  even  here  tite  fertililv  is  only  mo- 
derate, with  the  cxccptionof  a  district  surrounding  the  town 
of  Trier  (IVcves),  where  good  crops  of  wheat  are  raised.  Ai 
far  as  this  region  Ha  within  Prussia,  it  doea  not  appear  to 
contain  metais  or  any  useful  minerals. 

Tbe  level  country  which  extends  from  the  noithurn 
border  of  the  Eifol  and  II. die  Vccii,  hciween  the  Rhine 
and  the  Maas.  is  nearly  a  llai  uiach  suiki*  imperceptibly 
as  u'c  j  roci-iil  hdi t)i w.ird.  Its  fertility  is  considerable^ 
ami  u  produces  rich  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Opposite  tho  table-ldnd  of  the  Eifel,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tbe  Rhine,  is  a  similar  tableland,  which  extends  southward 
through  Nasean,  where  it  rises  along  the  banks  of  thelfoin 
and  Rhine  to  I  more  elevated  ridj^e  kn  >\vii  under  thcnarau 
of  Taunus,  which,  like  tho  Hochwald  and  Soonwal  I,  attains 
a  nuaii  elevation  of  2000  feet;  and  its  highest  siimmit.  tbe 
Feldbeig,  is  2baO  feet.  From  the  Taunus  tiie  table-land 
exieiuU  northward,  and  terminates  on  tho  northern  bank 
of  the  river  Ruhr,  an  atliuent  of  the  Rhine.  It  extends 
about  40  miles  Ibrther  north  than  the  table-ltnd  west  of  the 
Rhino^  and.  between  tbe  Lahn  and  Sieg  rivets,  is  called 
Westerweld;  and.  bet|reen  tbe  Sieg  and  Rulur.  Sauerland. 
j  The  mean  elevation  or  this  district  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  Eifel,  bomp  also  about  Kkjo  feet  above  the  »oa-levd. 
But  the  surface  is  more  uneven,  e^pc(•lally  that  of  ihc 
Westcrwald,  which  contains  several  Int^h  summits,  atiu<ng^ 
which  the  Saliburgerkopf  is217j  feet  lugh.  Lava.  Irachyie. 
and  basalt  are  also  frequently  met  with  in  flie  Weslerwaki. 
but  not  north  of  tl>e  Sieg  rivw.  The  soil  tbe  whole  legioQ 
is  poor;  and  it  is  unsuited  for  tbe  production  of  any  grain 
except  oats,  which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  bread.  The 
populatKui  i-i  considerable,  espi'cially  on  the  .Sauerland, 
wiucli  is.  without  exception,  the  luust  tiiantifacturing  district 
in  Germany,  a  circuiiistuiice  o\vin>;  lu  the  abuiulance  of  iron 
and  coals  which  this  part  of  tho  table-land  contains. 

The  Rhine  sspintes  the  two  table-lands  just  mentioned, 
atid  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  which  is  noted  for  iu  picturesque 
beauties.  Itbeginstonin  between  the  mountains  at  Bingen, 
where  it.s  .snr(iti:e  is  a  little  more  tlum  l'i  ,i  1'.  above  tho 
sea-level.  It  leaves  the  luouiitaiii-re^ion  ui  iiuoii,  where  it 
is  not  more  tiian  l'2u  I'eet  abuve  the  sea.  In  a  course  of 
about  70  wiles  it  falls  more  than  &0  feet.  Between  Boon 
and  Ditsseldorl^  n  distanoe  of  neariy  50  miUM»  the  fidl  k 
only  26  feet. 

That  portion  of  Rhenish  Prnssia  whieh  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  Skuerland.  and  extends  to  its  northern  limits  has  a 
■oil  which  varies  greatly  in  fc'rtility.  The  western  portion 
uf  il,  from  tiie  Hlnnc  to  tho  banks  uf  the  Ems,  is  nearly  a 
desert:  tho  cultivable  ground,  which  oniv  occurs  in  isolated 
places,  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  «iuile.  On  the  east  of 
the  Ems  the  soil  is  much  better,  especially  as  we  approach 
the  hilly  country,  which  extends  along  tho  weatern  side  of 
tbe  river  Weser,  whore  wheat  is  raisod:  some  good  tracts 
eeour  also  along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Sauerland,  but 
thcv  are  not  extensive. 

II.  The  Eastern  and  larper  portion  of  Prussia  is  a  part  of 
the  (^reat  |)1  lin  oCKa^'leni  Europe,  which  extemis  Iroin  the  . 
Straits  of  Dover  to  the  foot  ut  tho  Uraliau  Mountains. 
Mountains  occur  only  along  the  southern  bounder)'.  On 
tbe  boundary  of  Prussia  and  Bohemia  is  that  mountain- 
range  which  bears  the  general  name  of  the  Sudetes,  oiiu 
whMo  northern  portion  is  called  Riesengebi^  or  Giant 
Mountains.  There  are  mouniains  aim  on  the  line  which  se- 
parates Prussia  from  Saxony.    Wlu're  the  south-uestcni 
an!<l«*of  Pi  iisaia     uiicrbectud  by  the  duchies  of  Saxwuy  and 
tiie  temtoriesof  he  princes  of  Reuss,  and  partly  also  by  Han 
OMUt,  tt  comprehends  parts  of  the  two  mountain-systems  ot  ihe 
Thiiringerwald,or  mountains  of  Thuringia.  and  of  the  Harz 
Tbe  Sudetea  ate  not  connected  with  the  Cnipothian 
Mountaina.   At  the  narlh^weatam  eoctremity  of  the  last* 
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■Mtioned  raiif^e  there  is  a  nuiirly  level  plain,  between  45 
ud  AO  miles  vida^  on  wbidi  Uw  Od«r  turn.  Tbu  plain  is 
only  800  cr  700  Itwt  kbora  the  Ma-leral ;  and  it  flGtcends 

on  lh^  north  along  the  course  of  tht-  livcr  Oder  wiih 
a  ga'M'e  slope,  but  rapidly  towards  the  south.  On  the 
norili-'Testern  edge  of  this  idaiii  the  southern  cxtre- 
mity  of  the  Sudetes  couitncncus  with  the  tDountain- 

{km  of  Glatz.  whMi  b  surrounded  elevated  ranges, 
t  rim  irith  a  atcep  amnt.  and  estends  m  a  north-wMtam 
difMtion  tat  about  fO  joBm,  vheo  it  agab  dawenda 
with  a  tiinilar  slope.  Its  interior,  the  mountain-plain  of 
Glatz.  is  between  1200  and  1300  feet  above  the  sea;  but 
the  ranses  which  surround  it  rise  to  3500  and  4300  feet. 
The  hiRhest  sittnmit,  which  lies  nt  the  :iouth-easicm  comer 
of  the  mountain  mass,  is  called  the  Altvater,  and  is  4281 
foet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  rugu>n  occupies  a  width  of 
about  S7  lafles,  and  it  called  the  Mounlamt  of  Glatz. 
Eatvaan  Iba  nortbafn  axifamity  of  this  range  and  the  Giant 
Mountains  is  a  tract  tba  suifaea  of  whieh  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  hij?h  hills  and  low  tnountaais  ;  but  iti  mean  level  abova  ' 
the  s«a  does  not  exceed  1500  feet.  It  is  followed  in  the 
same  north-western  direction  by  the  Giant  .VIouuiains, 
which,  for  more  than  30  raile»,  contique  as  a  chain  of  equal 
alavation,  whose  upper  part  is  nearly  4800  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  the  middle  of  the  chain,  where  the  river  Elbe 
rise«,  on  its  westam  daelifily,  ii  the  Sohneakoppe,  aJso 
aalled  Rieiankoppa^  which  ii  5291  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  ts  the  highest  mountain  in  Germany  except  the  Alps. 
The  width  of  this  range  is  about  14  miles,  and  the  country 
at  its  north-eastern  ba^e  is  from  I  jOU  to  ISOO  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  jjreatest  part  of  this  mauntain-system  is  covered 
with  wood,  chielly  pme  and  fir,  and  only  a  »mall  part  of 
the  valleys,  which  are  rather  narrow,  is  fit  for  cultivation. 
The  higher  part  of  tba  mountains  rises  above  tba  line  of 
toeas*  but  does  not  attain  tba  snow-liqe. 

The  ThurinKcrwolJ.  which  i-*  at  the  south-weslorn  extre- 
mity of  this  part  of  Prussia,  is  a  mountam  range  nearly 
fifty  miles  long,  but  only  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  wulc. 
The  mean  elevation  may  bt>  feel  above  the  6ca,  and 

the  highest  suiqmit,  the  Great  Beerber^.  is  3258  feet.  A 
very  small  part  of  this  range  lies  within  the  boundary  of 
Prussia.  The  Harz  is  about  fifty  miles  durtant  from  the 
Tharingerwald  on  tba  aortb.  Tba  westam  and  higher 
nertion  oTthisinauntato-systeni  lies  within  the  kinK  luia  of 
Hanover.  Only  the  eastern  and  lower  portion  belongs  to 
Prussia:  in  ibis  part  the  nin|?e  attains  an  elevation  of  aljoul 
1500  feet.  The  Brocken,  which  is  ."jr'J'J  feet  hi-h,  stands 
near  the  point  where  the  boundary-line  between  Hanover 
and  Prussia  runs  licross  the  ranire.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  which  lies  between  theTbitringBrwald  and  the  Han 
belongs  to  Prussia ;  its  general  lavtl  nay  ba  about  900  ftet 
abova  tba  aea»  but  sonw  bills  rise  several  hundred  feet 
bigbar.  The  sml  of  the  valleys,  moat  of  which  are  wide,  is 
generally  of  excellent  quality. 

The  great  plaiji  is  not  a  dead  level,  like  sume  p!irt!»  of  tite 
interior  of  Russia,  but  the  surface  is  diversified  by  several 
moderate  eievatioiis.  Two  of  these  traverse  this  portion  of 
Prussia  ftam  aattta  ««tt  in  its  wbola  extent.  The  northern 
aievation  nina  generally  paialM  to  tba  Baltic^  and  the 
aoatbam  in  tta  eastarn  portion  puallel  to  the  Sudetes.  The 
northern  elevation  in  a  portion  of  that  high  i  r  j  d  whicli 
extends  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the  f,.€i  Kibe,  at  a 
varying  distance  from  the  Baltic,  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
Volga,  through  a  space  of  more  than  U»00  miles.  It  i»  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  lakes  dispersed  over  its  broad 
surface  and  on  the  upper  part  of  its  slopes,  and  for  the 
9ian  t  ity  of  erratieblochsoripanite  which  are  imbedded  in  the 
siirfiue.  On  the  aastarn  boundary  of  Prussia  it  occurs  near 
N.  lat,  and  it  runs  near  its  southern  boundary  between 
ia*and  19*E.lonK.,  but  i  .innit .  Im  ::.!.  o  within  theterrito- 
ries  of  Prussia,  The  mean  huigiu  of  ttiis  part  of  the  elevated 
ground  may  bo  about  450  feet  above  the  soa-level,  and  the 
lakes  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  it,  and 
some  are  of  eonsideraUe  extent.  Tha  labs  oi  S^  uding 
oeeupiea  an  area  of  more  than  twan^  aqiaia  mika,  and  is 
naaily  400  ftet  above  tba  aaaFlaval;  the laba  of  Maoer  is 
nearly  as  large,  and  about  410  feel  above  the  sea.  Tlie 
larger  lakes  taken  together  occupy  a  surface  of  3il  square 
miles,  and  the  smaller  lakes  are  very  numerous.  The  soil 
is  sterile,  chiefly  consisting  of  loose  sand,  covered  in  many 
p races  with  heath,  and  in  others  wilh  stunted  pines.  The 
portion  of  cultivable  land  is  vary  small;  that  whidi  sapplie» 
MMbraiil  pMtim  Ibr  aattla  and  ihaap  it  not  muoh  liigw. 


From  this  elevation  tha  country  slopes  to  tbo  shores  of 
the  Baltic  with  an  undulating  surikca,  which  is  aeldom 
varied  bv  a  bill.    The  soil  impioves  as  we  adranew 

ii  !• 'i  .V  inl,  and  as  we  approacli  the  shores  of  the  Frisch«*s 
Hatl  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Prej;cl  and  Niemen  it 
contains  extensive  tracts  of  ureal  fertility.  The  most  pro- 
ductive part»  occur  along  the  banks  of  theNiemen  and 
Vistula,  where  the  low  river-bottoms  are  of  great  extent, 
and  are  protected  against  the  inundauons  by  embankoianta. 
The  embenkmenta  were  araeted  along  the  Vtstula,  mora  than 
six  hundred  vears  ago,  by  the  Teutonic  knighta:  tbey  are 
above  160  miles  lonj^.  The  country  whieh  is  thus  secured 
from  inundations  cuntains  an  area  of  nearly  760  square 
miles,  and  is  by  far  the  most  fertile  tract  in  the  Prussian 
moinurliy. 

The  elevation  is  interrupted  by  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Vistula,  and  oa  the  west  bide  of  tba  livwr  it  does  not  rise 
oppoaita  to  the  termination  of  the  aaai«n  portion,  but  mueh 
ftrtber  to  the  north.  It  begins  about  twenty-avo  mflas 

south-west  of  Danzig,  with  a  lailier  steep  ascent,  and  attains 
lU  greatest  elevation  in  ilie  'J'hui  iiiberg  near  Schijnbcr^, 
which  lb  r  111;.  i070  feet  above  tiie  sea,  M.  i  i-  the  hi^rhest 
hill  between  the  Han  and  the  Ural  mountains.  From  this 
place  It  extends  in  a  south-western  direction  towards  Beh- 
rendt,  and  thence  to  Mirkisch  Fiiedland,  whieh  is  on  tiie 
houndaiy-lioe  between  Pirussia  Proper  and  Pamskanin.  So 
flur  it  resemblaa  in  all  iu  fiaatures  a  monntain-ajiiaai  of  a 
dimuutive  site.  It  eontioues  with  a  less  elevatian  and 
more  extended  slopes  along  the  boundary-lino  between 
the  province*  of  romorania  and  Brandenburg,  and  ter- 
minates in  abrupt  bills  not  far  fVom  the  banks  of  the 
Oder  opposite  Scbwedt  and  Oderberg.  The  soil  of  this 
elevation  is  much  batler  in  thu  part  than  it  is  farther 
east,  but  it  is  only  of  vary  moderata  mrtilitjr*  To  the  south* 
east  of  the  higher  portion  of  the  aiavatkm  attanda  tba 
greatest  wa.sie  in  the  Prussian  iiionarcliy,  called  the  Tuebier 
Ileide  (Heatii  of  Tuchel).  which  i»  fifty  mile*  in  lenirth  and 
friim  Iwei  "  >  !  '  t  Aenly-five  .n  l  iili.  The  soil  is  sanuy,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  shrubs  and  .-tiuiUvd  pines,  it  produce* 
scarcely  anything  whieh  is  useful  to  man.  The  spoU  of  cal- 
tivable  gronnd  aia  fbw  and  of  small  extent  Towards  tiie 
south,  whara  it  approaabaa  tba  rivar  Netze,  an  afflumtt «( 
tha  Warta,  the  soil  improves,  and  it  is  still  better  batwean 
the  two  last-mentioned  rivers,  but  even  bare  the  ftr* 
tility  is  not  great.  Between  the  Warta,  where  that  r /  i  r 
run*  north,  and  the  Vistula,  there  is  a  large  trat:! 
country  which  yields  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
grain.  The  tract  which  extends  along  the  lower  coufse 
of  the  Warta  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Oder,  is  much  less 
fertile.  Oa  tba  nortbam  aide  of  tba  elevation  the  country 
is  of  moderate  fertility*  bat  it  improvaa  as  we  spproaeh  tba 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  A  few  miles  from  the  sea  there  is  a 
tract  several  miles  \»ide,  which  may  be  called  (erlile, but  the 
shores  consist  of  *.and  hill!;  v-\::i  li  extend  two  or  three  uaA's 
inland,  and  occupy  the  whole  ooest  from  tha  eastern 
moitth  of  tba  CM«r  to  lha  fertile  delta  of  tba  Tiatnia  nmi 
Danzig. 

The  Western  portion  of  the  elevation  begins  on  the  west 
of  the  Oder,  between  Scbwedt  and  Odacbam,  and  zaos 
west -north-west  until  it  enters  tha  dueby  of  MiwUenboti^ 

through  which  it  extends  to  HoUtcin  and  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.  Its  mean  height  is  hero  probably  lew  Uian  300  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  the  surface  is  rather  uneven,  seven  1 
hills  rising  from  iOU  to  feel  above  it.  The  soil  of  ilwt 
part  which  is  within  Prussia  is  of  moderate  fertility ;  but 
along  its  noithsro  deeliviiy.  and  as  Ar  as  the  shores  of  the 
Bsltie,  ineloding  tba  idand  of  Rugan,  it  oonaista  of  vtiy 
(rood  land,  which  yields  large  crops  of  grain. 

The  Southern  eiuvation  of  the  Prussian  plain  isconnecie* 
at  Its  eastern  extremitv  with  the  mountains  of  SunJoimr  in 
Poland  [PoLANn],  and  with  those  surrounding  theijiuimg 
town  of  Olkusz,  north-east  of  Cracow.  From  this  point  it 
runs  in  a  west-north-we»t  direction  along  the  ea&tern  boun- 
dary-line of  tlie  province  of  Silesia,  where  it  rises  lu  about 
1000  fset  abova  ttia  saaplaval  north  of  tha  town  of  Bceslaiii 
In  this  part  it  is  called  the  Heights  of  Trebnila.  Tba  sir 
ration  is  interrupted  by  the  va'l  v  ;  f  the  Oder  between 
Leubus  aiid  Great  Glujjau,  aiui  :.4riln,i  on  by  the  Bober, 
,  Neisse,  and  Spree ;  but  it  appears  south  of  Berlin,  where  ll 
is  called  the  Fieramx.  and  is  -iuo  feet  above  the  mjo.  or  30V 
feet  above  the  site  of  the  Prussian  capital.  It  terunn  iici 
not  for  fiom  tba  banks  of  tba  Elbe,  betw^n  lisfd^ix 
and  Baagi  bnl  a  oonttntMtiaa  of  it  appears  an  tb*  wmMA 
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idde  of  the  Elbe,  and  after  leaving  the  Pruuian  donhioni, 
eootioue*  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Wesor  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  North  Sea  between  Uw  moutbi  of  these  two  rtveia. 
In  these  parts  it  is  very  wide,  and  coaprebends  the  Heath 
of  liinebarg.  which  belooss  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 

The  eonntry  which  Ues  oetween  tli«  iwo  elevations,  west 
of  tfae  meridiun  of  10°,  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  ox- 
eept  in  f-umc  of  the  nver  builoms.  Berlin  lie*  in  a  sandy 
dMert,  which  conlains  only  small  i.solaiL-d  tracts  of  foriile 
gfouad;  and  this aterilo  country,  in  some  parts  ovc■r^'rown 
with  fine  foreil%  wtonils  nc^rlhward  to  the  boundary  line  of 
MackleabuK  md  MnUbinni  to  the  neminf  .  To  the  east 
and  ««at(^UiiBinMt«,oiilNi(lisidM4rftb*tttrarOder,  and 
towards  the  hanks  of  the  Bttiai,  the  MilllUy  it  mildl  batter, 
but  still  not  very  fertile. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  the  southern  elevation  is 
more  r«voured  by  oature  than  the  other  part!)  of  itie  Prussian 
monarchy.  Completely  slerde  tracts  are  rare,  and  ot  smalt 
•xtent.  with  the  oxeeMion  of  one  which  forms  the  southern 
dtstnct  of  Silflaii,  and iteontiguous  to  the  boandaiy-line  of 
11m  Austrian  dominions  ai>d  of  Poland.  The  ramainder  of 
SUesia  is  fertile,  espociaUy  the  plain,  which  extends  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Oder  from  Oppeln  to  Lipgniti.  Tlie  dame 
observation  oBplies  la  the  province  of  Sa.\oa>,  as  far  ii«  it 
Iic5>  south  of  tne  southern  elevation  ;  the  country  about  the 
town  of  Magdeburg  is  noted  for  its  fertility,  and  is  considered 
thesranary  of  Benin. 

Cwswlc— Niiinemu  meteoralaficel  obaemiiont  bave 
been  made  in  ell  parte  of  llie  Pruinen  nionarehy,  and  tlieir 
results  have  been  compared.  The  difference  of  temperature 
in  the  province:^  is  coiiNiderahle.  Bergliaus  has  divided 
Prussia,  as  to  cliinaic,  into  three  sections,  the  western,  cen- 
tral, and  ea*(4;rn  divuiuns.  The  first  m  formed  by  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  the  last  by  Piussia  Proper;  the  remainder  of 

the  eentni  diviaion.  He  gives 
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Fton  thin  taUe  it  is  evident  tbat  the  diflerenoe  of  the 

mean  tetnperalure  in  winter  in  the  western  ani]  eastern  di- 
visions amounts  to  nine  degree*,  but  lo  summer  it  does  not 
exceed  twodegreen  and  a  half.  If  we  compare  the  climate  of 
these  divisions  w  ith  that  of  London,  we  find  that  the  tnean 
annual  temperature  of  London  is  about  one  degree  greater 
then  tbetof  the  western  division,  end  exoeeds  by  nearly  eight 
degicae  that  of  tbe  eastern.  Bat  as  the  mean  tanperatiue 
of  tbe  euniaier  to  London  is  only  61*2%  the  western  and 
eentral  divisions  of  Prussia  experience  at  tliat  season  a 
gieeter  degree  of  heat  than  the  British  metropolis.  The 
winter  however  in  I»ndi>n  i«  tnufli  miMer,  as  the  average 
temperature  of  this  sea»on  is  3'J'3°.  B<;rghaus  observes, 
tbat  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  ratn  in  the  western  division 
•OMMints  to  twenty  inches,  anH  only  to  fifteen  inches  in  the 
eastcfn  di? iKMn»bat  it  is  uaofljr  impossible  to  determtiie  this 
point,  a*  tbe  latter  division  annually  exporieneea  very  heavy 
falU  of  .snow,  which  it  i<i  nearly  impossible  to  estimate,  on 
account  of  the  drifl-storms,  which  accuinulule  the  snow  in 
>on)e  plan-  -  t  >  ;i  great  depth,  whilst  other  places,  which  are 
exposed  to  tlieir  whole  force,  are  quite  bare.  The  prevailing 
wind*  in  Prussia,  as  all  over  the  west  of  Europe  Dlowfiom 
the  west,  and  flnequently  with  great  force. 

Riwer*. — In  Rhenish  Prustua  is  the  Rhine,  which  traverses 
this  division  of  the  luonarchy  from  south  lo  nortli,  and  is 
navigable  for  lar^e  vessels  as  far  as  it  flows  through  the 
Prussian  dominion^.  As  far  as  Cologne  (Koln)  it  raay  he 
ascended  by  sea  veMcU  af  moderate  ■size.  Its  cours«  aHovfl 
Bonn  IS  r.ipid,  and  in  some  places  eddies  ufxur,  hut  tliey  are 
aot  dangerous.   Several  rivers  join  tbe  Rhine  from  the  east 


and  west.  From  the  east  it  receives  tbe  Sieg,  on  which 
timber  is  floated,  and  which  is  also  navigable  for  four  or 
five  miles  from  iu mouth;  tiie  Wipper,  fiuUier north,  whieh 
is  only  navigable  for  a  sliort  dietanee  Awtt  ila  month ;  end 
the  Ruhr  and  the  Ltppe,  both  of  which  are  navigable  for 
30  or  40  miles  from  their  junction  with  the  Rhine.  On  tbe 
lefl  theMoselle  falls  into  the  Rh m  a  i !  navigable  in  the 
whole  of  Its  course  throunh  llie  i'rusisian  dominions,  an 
extent  of  more  than  !5U  miles. 

In  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  four  large  rivers,  the 
Elbe.  Oder,  Vistula,  and  the  NieoMII,  trawie  tbe  ejerec 
tioos vhioh  run  through  them  fiom  OHito  wmX,  Beimeit 
the  two  elevationa  however  the  efflnente  of  theae  rivers  run 
east  and  west,  and  a-s  many  of  thetTi  are  navigablr  f  r  river 
bualj..  they  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  cou;iUie« 
on  their  hanks.  Tlie  navigable  atlluettt.s  of  the  Elbe,  from 
the  west,  are  the  Saale,  which  begins  to  be  navigable  where 
it  enter.s  Prussia,  the  Unstrut,anid  the  RUter ;  and  flrom  tbe 
east,  the  Havel,  which  is  joined  liy  the  Sorue :  the  course  of 
Iho  Hevel  is  nearly  'iiO  milM^msMured  sMng  tbe  vindingi^ 
and  it  is  navigable  fur  about  tvo-thirds  of  that  distanee. 
The  navigable  affluents  of  the  Oder  from  the  east  are  the 
Klodniir.  in  southern  Silesia;  tlie  Bartseh,  w  hich  is  navigable 
from  Mililch  downwards :  the  Warla,  which  is  navi)<able 
before  it  leaves  Polunil  and  enters Pruasia,  with  its  navigable 
tributary  the  Neizo ;  and  from  the  west,  the  Boiier,  tbe 
Neiise.  and  tbe  Finow.  Tlie  lake  into  wliieb  the  Oder  die- 
charges  iu  waters  belioie  it  enien  the  BkUioi  leeeivea  the 
two  navigable  riven,  tlie  Uelier  end  tlie  POene:  bf  the 
latter  sea  vessels  of  moderate  ,«i2e  can  uiicend  to  the  town 
of  Ottniinin.  The  Vistula  receives  from  the  west  the  Brahe, 
which  becomes  naviiiable  y.i  ilic  i  ii  (  f  FIromberg.  Be- 
tween tite  Oder  and  the  Vistula  is  the  Persaute,  which  runs 
more  than  1 00  miles,  and  is  navigable  more  than  20  miles  from 
iu  mouth  in  tbe  Baltic  Tbe  Klbiog  river  rises  in  the  lalw 
of  Drau8en,and  thougliiteeeune  tsnot  long,  it  is  navigable^ 
and  of  greet  impoftenee  to  tbe  town  of  Blbiog:  it  fiUla  into 
the  Frnetm  Half.  Farther  east  the  same  lake  reoetvee  die 
Passarge,  which  is  navigable  for  small  sea  vesaela  to  tbe 
town  of  Braunsberg,  four  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
I'.  i  ,;el,  which  also  falls  inio  the  Frisches  Hafl",  is  navigable 

far  as  inslerburg  fur  large  nver  vesMils,  and  to  the  town 
of  Konigsberg  for  vessels  of  3U0  tons  burden.  A  river, 
wluch  is  united  with  the  Pregel  •  canal,  mne  to  the 
Knriaehe*  Heff ;  it  is  nevig^le  for  urge  rivor  beets,  end 
called  the  Deiroe.  The  Niemen  or  Mcmel  is  navigable  in 
the  whole  of  iU  oourw  through  Prussia ;  it  receives  from 
the  north  the  river  Yura,  which  al»out  ten  miles  from  iU 
mouth  is  navigable  for  small  river  boats  ;  and  from  tbe  south 
the  Scheschuppe,  which  is  navigable  about  '.'6  mdcs  unwanla. 
The  last  river  which  requires  mention  is  the  Dengs, 
which  oomes  from  Russia,  and  enters  the  KorHehM Heffet 
ita  noil  northern  extremiiy  wbem  it  Amu  e  pert  of  the 
herbonr  of  the  towB  oflfeiMl.  VeaMl*  offlMM  thea  M9 
Ions  burdeoeeneiiMr  the riw end unloed  in  the  middle  of 

the  town. 

Natural  Produc'l-  r^  —  Vru^ii\si  does  not  posses.*  a  great 
variety  of  natural  productions,  but  it  has  sU  tbo:>«  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  hss  been  gradually,  introdneed  into  cen- 
tral Buro|M»uid  tbe  moot  tndiepenaableof  then  in  aufficient 
abondenee  for  ite  own  eonramption,  and  for  tbe  obtain* 
ing  of  foreign  lusoriot  and  eomforta.  Of  domwtie  animals, 
according  to  the  latest  seeounts  that  we  have  seen,  and 
which  ap|H'ar  to  Im  .  j  been  published  about  six  years  ago, 
there  are— horses  i,,>0(J,O00,  tbe  breed  of  which  has  been 
much  improved  cf  late  years,  especially  in  the  eastern  pro 
vinces,  by  numerous  studs;  horned  cattle  6t3,iau;  sheep, 
at  Isaat  18,660.000  in  round  numliers,  vis.  2,600,000  Me- 
rinos, 5,450.000  of  an  improfed  breed,  end  4.40O,iOta  not 
improved ;  goats,  200.000,  ate  bred  only  in  the  mountenious 
parti  of  ^iilesia.  Saxony,  and  Westphalia;  swine,  2,000,01)0, 
are  chielly  bred  in  Poinerania,  Savuny,  the  provinces  of  the 
Riiine,  and  obovo  all  in  Westphalia,  the  hams  of  which 
country  have  long  been  eelebnued.  There  are  likewise 
asses,  chiefly  in  Westphalia,  and  mules.  Of  wild  fout 
footed  animais  there  are :  I ,  fit  for  food — stags,  fallow-deer 
wild  boara^  huta,  and  rabbito.  Tbe  great  northern  hate 
is  sometimw  met  with,  i,  Beeats  of  prey  and  fur-bear- 
ing animals  — wolves,  foxes  in  abundance,  bears  rarely, 
lynxes,  beavers,  badgers,  pok  its,  tiers,  weasels,  an<l 
martens;  the  ermine  is  \ery  lan:.  Domestic  poultry  of 
all  kinds  abounds;  and  of  wild-fowl,  besides  what  we 
call  game,  as  pheasants  and  partridges,  there  are  such 
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Itnincnse  numbers  of  wild  cccse  as  iitiquenlly  to  <io  great 
injury  to  the  t'artnerii.  Siuuked  guese  are  an  important 
aitioUi  of  exporiatiwn  from  l\)incrania.  Of  birds  of  prey, 
tberw  ore  the  eagle,  tlie  tparrow-hawk.  tbc  kite,  and  wme 
others.  Flsli  of  vanou-,  kinds  are  cMreuiely  abundant, as  well 
in  the  iiurauMUi  rivcrb  as»  on  ihc  lvjii>;  Imo  of  coast  on  ihe 
Baltic.    Ill  nil  the  provinces  there  are  lieullis,  buck- 

wbsat,  and  lime-trees,  great  quaimiic'^  of  b«es  are  bred,  in 
■U  hives.   The  breeding  of  ailkvnrma  has  been 

gTMtlymcrwiBed  within  the  Uat  twenty  jmn,  and  promlies 
10  become  very  important. 

Agriculture. — Agricultura  is  tba  chief  source  of  the  na- 
liuiiul  wealth,  and  is  carried  on  with  great  care  in  most  of 
tlie  provinces.  Wheat,  rye.  oats,  and  barley  are  raised  both 
fur  boiue  consumption  »mi1  cxiHjrUiUwii ;  thero  are  hkewisc' 
peas,  beans,  vetches,  inillut,  maize,  rapeseed,  and  linsc-eil. 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  tu  all  tlic  provinces.  Flax,  hemp, 
hops,  tobacco,  succur}',  beet-root,  and  garden  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  are  raised ;  but  of  the  fint  three  aitidea  not  onough 
fat  hon«  consumption.  Frtiit  might  be  more  ttctonaiTely 
euliivuteJ  than  it  is.  Con>iiloiablc  pains  are  tuken  with  it  in 
Putrn'rania ;  but  tiic  most  protiuclive  pruviiiccs  are  Saxony 
and  Klicniih  Prussia.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  lias  bt^eii 
greatly  extended  bincu  the  peace  of  18)5.  Ttie  must  and 
best  wine  is  luarle  in  Rhenish  Prussia;  of  55,000  icres 
of  vineyards,  44,000  are  in  that  provinee.  On  th«  whole 
Prussia  has  abundance  of  timber  the  primapal  forests 
ore  in  Prussia  wopor  and  Silesia ;  but  some  provinces,  for 
instance  part  or  Saxony,  have  not  sufiicient  The  mineral 
]Uuiluets  arc  salt  from  salt-&prin;4s,  (ifexeellcnt  quality  and 
Ui  great  abundance,  amber,  aiul  cuals  la  large  quantities ; 
alum,  viiri)!,  saltpetre,  alabasier,  basalt,  granite,  )K>r- 
phyry,  marble,  slate,  freestone,  chalk,  lime,  porcelain-clay, 
pipc-elay,  &c.  The  metallic  products  are  silver,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  siao,  cobalt,  arsenic,  and  oalamino.  Tba  preoiooa 
stones  are  the  onyx,  agate,  jasper,  and  eomeliati* 

Manu/aetures. — The  principal  manufactures  are: — linen 
in  all  the  provinces,  but  chictly  in  Silesia;  woollen  cloths 
ftiid  cotton  ;,'inids,  especially  in  the  province  of  the  Rhine,  ai 
Elbcrfeld,  llarincn,  Crefeld,  &c. ;  silk,  leather,  irun  and 
copper  ware,  eullery,  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  succory, 
paper,  china,  glass,  earthenware,  snuff  and  tobacco,  sugar 
(tM  BMmfacturc  of  beet-root  sugar  i^  making  great  pro- 
■MMK  funpowder.  St^i  the  bnworins  and  brandy  distil- 
leries are  very  considerable. 

C()rtiriieicr.--Th(-  abimdiirice  uf  pro<lucts  of  van'eus  kinds, 
and  the  active  iiidustr)  of  the  ptoplc,  give  DCia.sntii  lo  an 
extensive  coinnn  ui',  wl.u  li  is  br^iiiy  f.ivnured  by  (he  ad- 
vantageous  ptt^uioii  of  the  (xiuntry  in  the  centre  oi  Europe, 
the  great  extent  of  coast  on  the  Baltic,  and  by  the  great  rivers 
(the  Rhine,  the  BIbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula)  which  tra- 
voiee  the  country  and  aie  connected  by  navigable  tributary 
atraamaud  DttflMWOuacaiiala.  The  rommerce  of  Prussia  ex- 
tends to  almost  all  the  statesof  Burope,  to  America,  and  even 
I'j  China;  !>iit  its  chief  commerce  is  with  Austria  and  the 
other  slates  of  Germany,  with  Enuland.  Russia,  Sweden, 
iJeiiniark,  and  ihe  Nctherland.s.  Tlie  prinnpal  articles  uf 
export  are  (he  natural  productions  and  the  most  impariant 
of  the  manufactures  enuiDorated  under  the  two  preceding 
heads.  The  ehief  aitielm  imponod  ar«:-'raw  and  refined 
sugar,  eoffeOk  lea,  s^eea,  eotloo.  silk,  tobacco.  ho|>s,  tin,  salt- 
petre, dyostuff.  wine,  glass,  and  various  manulaetmes, 
chiefly  printed  calicoes,  silks,  and  fine  Imrdware.  Il  lii  nut 
easy  to  ascertain  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports previwisly  to  1 83 1 .  That  of  the  imports,  says  Dieterici, 
cannot  be  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  sterling. 
The  exports  seem  to  have  exceeded  that  sum.  In  1631  the 
eelebratod  Prussian  or  German  commercial  league  com- 
meoc*d,and  has  been  ainoe  bean  gradnaUy  joined  by  almost 
all  the  German  atatet.  The  effect  of  this  league  (or,  as  it  is 
called  in  German,  ZolUen  in,  i  f.  ciisloins  union)  i,  not  yet 
fully  developed.  Tiie  object  is  to  esUibluih  an  entire 
freedom  of  trade  anion ^  the  German  states,  and  to  subject 
foreign  trade  to  such  restrictions  only  as  the  proieciiun  of 
nat'.unal  manufactures  or  the  financial  circumstances  of  the 
state  may  rander  neceasary.  The  result  in  the  years  1831- 
1636  has  been  publishea,  from  utiiciul  source^  bv  Dr. 
Dieieriai,  ta  a  veiy  ainborato  work,  in  183&  The  harbours 
are-— Memel.  Pillau,  Neofahrwasser  near  Danxlg.  Stol- 
perniilnde,  R'i^enwulde,  Kaimnin,  Scbweiiu'iiu'Ii  (K,  Pce- 
f.oiiiu li  K-,  Gieil^wald,  Str.ilsui.d,  und  B^ilh.  The  nii-«st 
r>iiiMdi  r.iMe  fcimiiii  ri-,,i!  tmvns  are : —Berlin,  Kiiinu>hi'i fz, 
Dauxi^,  Urcslou,  Stctliu.  Ma^jdcbtug,  Cologne,  £lUjxrcld« 


and  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  The  neat  fairs  are  those  of  Brcslao* 
Fran  k )'u rt-on- iho-Oder,  and  flf afdebui]^. 

i^«^tft{Wi. —Thero  is,  properly  speaking,  no  state  rolig  oa 
That  of  tho  royal  family  and  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
is  Calvinism;  but  Christians  of  all  dcnutninations  are 
equally  admissible  to  all  public  cmployment>,.  The  ytsar 
1817,  winch  was  the  throe  hundredth  anniversary  ol 
the  Reformation,  was  remarkable  fur  the  union  of  the 
Calvinists  and  Lutheiaiia  in  Prussia,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  Germany,  into  one  religioua  body,  under  the  oaiDe 
of  Evangelical  Christians.  TliaeeanMttnttil  Pmssia  loabovt 
8,UUU,00U.  the  Roman  Catliolics  to  about  5.000.000,  the 
Mennonites  and  Moravians  to  about  1 5.0U0 :  there  are  like- 
wise  French  Protestants,  the  daMendanta  of  the  leAigeaa; 
and  nearly  2U0.U0U  Juw&. 

Editcation.—The  Prussian  government  pays  ^reat  atten- 
tion to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  raanifesta 
equal  leal  io  encouraging  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  attperior 
inatitutiMii.  For  the  education  of  the  people,  there  am  in 
all  the  towns  denentarr  ichools,  Sunday  aiM  inhnt  schools, 
schooU  for  mechanics.  &c. ;  in  fact,  so  much  is  done  in  this 
re^ipect,  that  many  persons  complain  of  the  too  great  ox- 
tent  and  variety  of  thinfi;s  taught  in  tbeic  institutions. 
Ill  iWi  there  were  21,7aa  elementary  schools,  in  which 
about  2,0U0.U(H)  of  children  of  both  sexes  were  instructed: 
for  the  higher  branches  of  education,  there  were,  m  1832, 
124  gymnasia,  in  which  24,4G1  scholars  vrere  educated. 
There  are  universities  ai  Berlin,  Bonn,  BreslaUtGreilkwald, 
Halle,  and  Konigsberg,  to  the  support  of  which  the  govern- 
ment applies  large  sums  .\s  to  education  generally  in 
Pru?isia,  set?  School,  The  literary  and  learned  societies  arc 
very  miinerou.'*. 

iievenufi. — In  the  year  l8,Tj  the  revenue  amounted  Ui 
nearly  a.UOD.iuiO/.  sterling,  and  has  not  mtich  varied  since 
that  time.  The  expendtture  for  the  sane  year  was  estimated 
at  an  equal  snm,  or  which  about  1,400,OOOML  was  appropriated 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  to  the  gradnal 
redemption  of  it,  and  above  3,000,000/.  to  the  war  depart- 
niciit.  The  debt  aiiioun;ed,  on  tho  Isi  January.  1835,  to 
about  27,00U,0U0/.  steihii^'.  buariiig  mleresl  at  4  percent. 

Army.~-A\\  subject.s  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  bound 
to  military  ttervice,  which  they  perform  aucceasively  in  the 
standing  army,  tho  landwehr(niilitia)of  the  first  and  second 
haOt  and  in  ihe  landsturai  (which  anaweia  to  the  FVeuch 
l»vte  en  mmw}.  All  men  able  to  hear  arms  ftem  twentv  to 
tvseniy-fivc  yciir-.  ofajje  Vielung  to  the  Standing  army;  tbey 
serve  thiee  years,  and  uie  then  discharged  for  two  years, 
during'  which  thi-y  are  liable  to  be  called  out  as  the  reserve 
AU  tiiosB  who  have  served  in  the  standing  army  belong  to 
tho  laiidwohr  of  tho  first  ban,  from  the  age  of  twenty-six  to 
thirty-two,  both  inclusive.  In  time  of  war  tliis  bao  is  on 
the  same  footing  as  tho  standing  army,  and  equally  liaUe 
to  serve  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  called  out  ovaiy 
year  to  exercise,  in  one  year  for  a  fortnight,  in  the  next 
for  a  month,  and  is  equipped  and  clothed  while  it  serves. 
The  second  ban,  which  is  called  out  only  in  time  «f  war, 
and  IS  then  chiefly  employed  in  reinforcing  the  garrison'i, 
iiu-kides  ail  men  capable  uf  bearing  arms  till  the  age  ut 


thirty-nine.    All  oMir  l 
landsturm.  The  annj 
guards,  amotintiog  t»-^ 


I  nfaotry  of  (be  line.  3,000 
Cavalry  of  the  line .  m 

Artillery.  .  .  .  ^'la 
Engineers  and  pioneers  'J  19 

Gamson  troops ,    .  161 


fit  for  service  belong  to  the 
of  eight  corps,  besides  th« 


Man. 

S1,«00 

20,970 

4,050 
5,-lUO 


Prara 

OlablUlimeBt. 

6«,S36 
18.000 

1j,5;o 

i.Bl'O 
5,4uc) 


I  Total     .   .   »,S11  180,432  107^06 

i  Besides— 

Laadwehr  of  the  first  ban . 

'   Infantry    .    .    .    2.65S  1IS,4S1 

Ckvalry.    ...     918  2o,40O 

Tlie  0400  invalids  are  not  inelndbd.  Thus  Prussia  is  able 
ia  time  of  war  to  haveon  ftMCanariBy  of  07S7«fflceraaod 
319,313  men  •  and.  with  Ae  addition  of  the  second  han  of 

the  land wchr.  amounting  to  lt<0,'!ii(i  (di'siincd  only  toilofeni! 

the  country  «i:hin  ihe  fiontieisj,  a  force  of  inu.ooK  inc:i. 
1  Tlie  state  iiiaiiiiains  likewise  several  itodics  of  trendamies. 

There  are       furire!>«c-s  in  the  western  and  twenty  in  tbc 

ea  -«.rn  provinces.  The  Dukcof  WoIliDglonistlMOn^idld* 
I  OMtslial  m  the  Prussno  army. 
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IWiAaleFlnMnkn  monarchy  fs  divided  into  eight  pro- 
iBM^aad  these  into  twerity-nvr;  ^ovfrnmcnts. 
TbtMMrio^  table  shows  ilu-  extciu  ol  the  whole  Pru»- 
the  population  of  itu-  pi  ovinocs  and  govern- 
Vimoqftka  Jrea  tmd  the  Apulatiom 


qftke 


mmU,  ih9  nnmbflr  of  inh»bit«nto  in  «  Gonnaa  geognpbi- 

cal  square  mile  (equal  to  about  twenty-one  English  squaro 
miles),  the  principal  towns,  and  the  population,  according 

to  the  return  of  1837,  tl)€  lati^st  published:— 

Pruttian  Monarchy  at  the  end  qf  1837. 


r 

Arra  in 
Oerrain 

PopuUUoli  It 
Uieeadof 

DO  «  {(qiuiT* 

{^aar•  Mile*. 

1837. 

MiU. 

1.  KioQigsbetg 

1 

408*13 

746,462 

1829 

1  KSnigsberg  .  . 

2  Mcmel        .  • 

3  BrauDslMrg  •      r  • 

64.200 
9,034 
7,748 

8.  Giimbinnen 

SM'21 

658,182 

IS7S 

1  Tilsit  .... 

2  Insterberg  . 

3  Gumbinnen 

17,179 

8,386 
6,255 

3.  Dwisig  . 

15^28 

349,818 

8893 

1  Danzig         .  . 

3  Maiienburg  .       «  • 

56.257 
18.725 
5.694 

4.  Marieoweider  . 

4  WW* 

1  Thoni .... 

2  M«rienwetd«r 

.1  Culni 

4  GrauJenz 

7J88 

5,248 

5,201 
5.182 

Total 

1178-03 

2,152,673 

1827 

13  towns  with  more  than  500u 

inhab. 

r 

i 

1  5.  Posen  . 

11.  Po««n.  ■ 
« 

321-6H 

766,67» 

8481 

1  Poscii          .       •  * 

2  Liis-ku  ... 

3  Rawitsch 

4  Krotoschtn  . 

.)  Kcm|K'ii        .  . 

6  Frausladt     .       .  . 

32,460 
8.687 

8,218 

6,337 

(">.  1 56 
6.064 

• 
1 
1 
1 

%.  Brombefjg 

tI4'8S 

381.128 

1774 

1  BrombeiK  ... 

2  Gnciea 

7,898 
5.447 

1 

! 

Total 

«36'SI 

1,169.706 

2180 

8  towns  with  more  than  5880  iBhdk. 

7.  Stcltin  . 

236-88 

46^440 

1960 

1  Stettin 

2  Star^ard      •       ,  . 

3  Anklam  ... 

4  Pasewalk     «        .  . 

5  Demmin     .      •  . 

33,786 
10,693 

7,434 
5,381 
6,318 

in,  P,me- 
rsoia. 

258',»6 

365,417 

1413 

1  Colbcrg 

1  Siolpe  . 

3  C«)9lm 

8,857 
7,798 

6,900 

1 
1 

9.  Stnilsund 

79-02 

160,428 

2030 

1  Stralsund     .  . 

2  Grcifswald  . 

14.9U0 
10,2!II 

1 

Total 

»74-46 

990.285 

1724 

10  towns  with  more  than  6000  inlmb. 

1 

nr.  Bnnden* 
Viiff. 

10.  Potadaro.  witU 
BetUfi 

S8I*6] 

1.085,882 

8688 

I  Bfdiii 

J  Pol.sdaiii  . 

:\  Uraiidenbuig        .  . 

4  Pi^nzlau 

5  Neu  Ruppin 

6  Charlottonbnig  . 

7  AVittstoek    .  • 

8  Spandan  . 

9  Sehwedt 

10  Luckenwalde 

1 1  Wnczcn       .        .  , 

12  Ratlieiiow 

265,394 
25.560 
13.283 
10,508 
7.925 
6,378 
8,183 
8,768 
5,818 
5.417 
5,274 
5,030 

11.  Frsnkfnrl 

S48*43 

736,089 

2112 

1  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder  . 

2  Landsberg  on  Um  Wartbe 

3  Guben        .  . 

4  CottbuB  . 

5  Custrin 

6  Konigsberg  (Neu  Mark) 

523,378 
9,970 
9,858 
8.218 
5.240 
5.016 

Toul 

730*94 

1,741.411 

2382 

18  towns  wi A  non  dna  5080  inhab 

12.  BiMbu  , 

848*  U 

,1,087,799 

4112 

1  Breslau  • 

2  Brieg 

.1  SihwiMdnitz 
1  Gliiiz 

j  Ocis  .... 
6  Frankcnslttin  . 

88,888 

10,947 

0.  i7fi 
7.0' 1-1 

fi.o;!7 

5,565 

P.C,  Nc.  1178. 
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V.  SileMa 
ifioiUinued). 


Ib 
MUm. 


13.  Oppeln 


14.  liflgniU 


TMal 


l&.  Magdeburg 


VLI 


YD.  West- 


IS. 


17.  MOut  . 


Total 


18.  Mun»t«r . 


19. 


SO.  Annbffg 


im  aodof 

1*9. 


741*74 


lM-74 


S»67»,47a 


iahabiUnU 
on  •  Squan 
MBa. 


am 


3.370 


3612 


2BiO 


311,315 


460'63  1.564.187 


1331 7 
149*11 


Vni.  The 

Rheni»h  Pro- 
Yince ;  some 
times  called 


Total 


21.  Cologne. 


2i. 


S3'79« 


72-40 


4fld,27S 


'  4963 


3396 


3U66 


417,276  4361 


303.916 


U36.467 


436,694 


3697 


3603 


6894 


>tham«NI 


OTIIM 


1  NeUw 

2  Oppeln 

3  Ratibor 

4  Laobwhuti 
3  Olmviti 


GorliU 
Glogau 
Liegnitz 
Griiiiberg 
Groldberg 
Hersohbeig 
Jauer  . 

8  Sa^n 

9  Laubmn 


20  towii'^  \\'\\h  more  thai 


10,785 
6,821 
6,653 
6,631 
3,877 

13.670 

n  ,R-i5 

11.607 
9,'<.iJ 
7,093 
7,080 
5,970 
5.607 
«,349- 


5U0U  iiihabitanfs 


1  Mag'U-ixirKs  without  tubiurb 

2  Haibmtadt  . 

3  Burg  . 

4  Quedliabuig 

5  Aschcrelefcen 

(i  Salz\^i•I^•l 
7  Svhfiiiebtjck  . 

b  Ncustailt  MofdolNirg 
9  Stendal 


I  Halle,  on  the  Saale 
t  Nsonburg 
Zeitz  . 
Merseburg 
Wittenberg 
WeisftenfeU 
Eilenburg 

8  Etsleben 

9  Torgou 
10 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


1  Erfurt  . 

2  MiiblhautcQ . 

3  NordbaMan  , 

4  Subl  . 
3 


17,227 
14.093 

12,903 
9,730 
7,285 
7.344 

8,S16 
r.,099 

26,447 
11,936 

9,992 
9,41J 
8,400 
7,668 
7.(i'.t9 
7,623 
3,334 
3.133 


24, 30% 
12,061 
12.163 
7,442 
7,1«9 


94  towns  wHh  man  tlttn  5000 


1  Miinster 

* 

19,763 

1  Minden  • 

• 

• 

7,966 

2  Paderbom  . 

7,895 

3  Herford  . 

• 

m 

6.862 

4  BideMd  . 

■ 

* 

3,097 

1  Iierlohn 

2  Soest  . 

3  Dortmuiul 

4  Hamm 


9,313 

7,639 

6.861 
5,  37  J 


9  towni  with  more  than  5060  inhalk 


1  Colc^e  . 

2  Bonn  .  . 

1  Barmen       ,  , 

2  Elbcrhltl      .  . 

3  Diissvldorf   .  . 

4  Krcfeld 

6  Weael        .  • 
3  BnrlflelMlA  with txieblir  gen 

7  Hohcschoid  and  Mor«cheid  ■ 

8  Nouas 

9  Miiiilhi-itn  on  the  Ruhr 
i  H)  Clisres  .  • 
]  1 1  Dursb«irg  .  . 
j  12  Kronenburg  « 
I  13  Lennep  .  . 
j  14  Ronadorf  .  • 
I  13  Bsaen  .  .  • 
'  13  Emmehch   .      .       .  | 


30.061 

13.871 


28.975 
•2fi ,  7  70 
21,858 
23,003 
10.334 
10.334 
10.256 
8.66« 
S.172 
,687 
6,477 
6.833 
6,MI 
6,116 
6,671 
3.313 
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i 

Ut'.'  fjul 

USl. 

'itiMibiunu 
MUa. 

]M*M 

4it,S0f 

VUI.  TlM 
Rlwnufa  Pro* 

Tince  icuHti' 

i«.  Tmat  . 

131* It 

M.  Ais-k>ClM|Mlte 

74*  U 

4>ll 

4B7*14 

8.47S,7ii3 

TbsPriaoirftUlfofNMtihltd  . 

• 

Bam  Total      .      .      .  | 

14,1M.|M 

W6B 

p  R  r 


Nbbm  of  lh«  TWn 


1  Cobleiii 

2  Creuxaach 
S  NwiwieA 


lHu|iulaUm 


1  Treve* 

2  Swbnick 


1  Ai«-lBUu^i  « 

3  Dfirra       ,  , 

4  BurtMhMd  . 


14,941 
7.498 


38.879 
11.676 
7.43» 

«.4er 


'27  towM,  with  •bov«  4000  iohabiUnU. 


120  with  ftbov«  iOOO  civil  inbftbiUuta,  viz. 
6  town»  witb  above  3u,(jud  iuliab, 
M  between  l&.OW  uiid  3U,UU0 
M  between  lO.OUO  and  1  j.uou 
b«tw«eQ  5,000  and  10,000 


9  Loci*  .       .  . 

Neufchatel 
Val  do  TraM'i  :. 


7,874 
6,-206 
6,104 

6.UUI 


Thtf  Comtitution  !•  an  unliroited  ninnar(  liy,  b«.>re(litary  in 
tlu- maloand femaleline.  Pru»iLi  had  furmei  ly  li representativo 
txidf  called  the  Etlates.  lu  pruceiu  of  uniu  thu  power  of  the 
rroWD  increased,  and  the  g0««rnmeat  was  carried  on  without 
the  iy|«nrantioo  of  the  tiMan,  which  fbU  into  disuie.  After 
iba  ooDdatwn  of  the  wan  o*  the  Revolution,  the  late  king 
Frederic  William  III.  issued,  on  tliu  ZlwA  of  Ma).  ISl  j.aii 
ardioance.  which  promised  that  eufb  province  should  have 
it*  own  ci>lales;  audit  uas  undfrsitKjd  that  at  u  subsequent 
lime  tb«re  «huuld  be  a  general  representation  of  tbo  whole 
kingdom.  Accordingly,  in  July,  1823,  a  law  was  promul- 
i^at^  for  the  inititutiun  of  provincial  esutes,  whica  have 
h««;o  since  regularly  convoked  in  ell  the  iirovinoes ;  hot  the 
king  did  not  take  eny  atepe  towarda  tne  iattituuon  of  a 
zeneral  natbnnt  representation.  On  the  acccftsion  of  the 
present  king  Frederic  William  IV.,  ii  seems  to  have  been 
i-specttd  tltal  he  would  fulfil  what  were  uudciatowl  to  Imve 
been  bis  father'*  intentions,  and  whilo  bewanatKoniL'^berg, 
in  Sept.  1840,  to  receive  the  homage  of  thcostateaof  tne  pro- 
vince of  Prussia,  thai  assembly  resolved,  by  agrentnii(jority, 
to  insert  in  tbeur  addm*  to  bw  miueety  a  clause  reminding 
htuoftbeordinaneeofSSndMay,  1815,  end  re<iuestiiig  him 

fulfil  the  promise  of  a  national  rujire^^entation.  The  kiit^, 
however,  in  his  answer  de<-lares  that  Ins  father,  sooa  after 
the  issuiritc  of  that  ordinance,  was  induced  by  the  events 
thai  u>uk  placti  in  oth^^r  countries,  to  take  utto  »erious  con- 
sideration the  meaning  that  might  be  given  to  his  words ;  that 
reflertinr^  on  the  sacred  duties  of  the  royai  office  confided  to 
hhu  by  God,  be  resolved  to  fulfil  his  promises,  but  keeping 
aloof  from  the  prevalent  notion  of  a  oeneial  national  re- 
pnwntataon,  be  ebouM  follow,  for  tEe  real  ^d  of  the 
people  committed  to  bis  cture,  and  with  the  sinneresl  con- 
viction, the  most  natural  course,  and  which,  conihnnably  to 
historical  tradilkJii,  wu-.  tlie  best  adapted  lo  l!ie  GiTnian  iia- 
tiuual  character.  l*he  result  was  the  est.iblijhroeiil  of  pro- 
vincial and  dirtrict  absenibiies  in  all  purt^  of  the  monarchy. 

Pniatia  a  neoiber  of  the  Ganaan  Confederation,  is  the 
■Nond  in  rank;  its  coodimnt  to  tbe  army  is  79,234  men, 
via.  58,367  infantry  of  tbe  Une,  307i  light  infantry,  11,119 
cavalry,  5075  uriillery  and  train  with  luu  piewb  of  cannon, 
rS'J  pionevTii  and  pontoneers.  This  conlmyenl,  which  fouuf 
tbe  4ib,  alb.  and  6lli  corps  of  tbe  army,  t«  for  tbe  German  pro- 
vmces ;  PkMen  and  Prussiia  beini;  uo  part  of  the  Ck)nfedera- 
tion.  It  eontribntes  2U0O  llorius  ner  annum  to  the  ezpenies 
of  tbalMat;  and  iaiheAdl  «ouq«I  bat,  likattaa  odwr  btiiti, 
Arar  vote*. 

Hvttnry.—in»  biftory  of  Prawia  it  bmogbt  down  to  tbe 
latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  ctsitiir;,  in  the  nriiclcs  T?r\n- 
oaJTBOTU)  and  FaauERic  W'illi.vu  the  Great  Klectur, 


and  his  5iicce*»or«,  lo  the  end  of  the  reiL-n  of  Frederic 
William  II.  Hi-i  son  Frederic  Wdliam  111  asoftided  the 
throne  on  the  16th  of  November,  1797.  and  immediatetv 
a  general  reform  in  the  administration.  whlMt 
▼flff  moMk  needed.  In  the  war  of  tbe  Buropeen 
powen  ecainst  Franee,  be  inanilalMd  a  neutrality  as 
stipulateJ  in  the  treaty  of  Basle,  in  179S.  and  proliied  by 
tins  season  of  peace  to  promote  tbe  prosperity  of  the  people, 
and  especiall)  to  introduce  economy  inifi  the  public  expendi- 
ture. Peace  being  oonchided  at  Luneville,  in  1  SUl,  by  which 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  ceckvl  to  France,  Prussia 
obtained  by  the  decision  of  the  diet  of  tlie  Empire  in  1803  an 
acceteionorterrilorvof  nearly 4000  Xngliah  square  miles, with 
above  400,000  inhabitanU.  In  tbavmr  of  tb«  third  eealitioa 
against  France,  which  broke  out  In  1teS,1>raMia  Mill  pre- 
served Its  neutrality  :  but  the  unexpected  march  of  a  French 
and  Bavarian  army  lhroiif;h  part  of  the  Prussian  territory, 
and  a  visit  of  the  emperor  .Mexaiider  to  Berlin,  inrhiced 
the  king  secretly  to  join  the  coalition  against  France,  on 
the  Bth  of  November,  1809,  upon  eartam  r.ondilinns.  Aft«r 
tbe  bstda  of  AtutetUts,  fmm  «aa  eoneluded  between 
Auttiia  and  France.  A  fevr  daya  belbre.  on  tbe  iStb  of 
December,  isoi,  the  Prussian  ambassador.  Count  Hau^ 
wnz,  cuiiciudcd  a  prelimitiar)'  convention  between  Prussia 
and  France,  by  which  Prussia  ceded  Anspach  to  Bavaria, 
and  Cleves  and  Neufch4tei  to  France,  which  made  over  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  and  Prussia  in  fact  took 

Eoss^sion  of  that  country.  This  led  to  a  declaration  of  war 
y  England  against  Pruida.  yarioui  negotiations  followed, 
which  ended  in  a  war  between  Pruaaia,  in  aUiaoee  witb 
Saxony,  and  France.  Hostflfties  began  on  tbe  9th  of 
October,  on  tlie  Saale,  and  m  the  fulfowinf;  day  the  ad- 
vanced yuard  of  the  Prnssiiui  army  was  repulsed  at 
Saalfield.  on  which  occasii.ii  the  brave  Prince  Lmiis  nf 
Prussia  was  killed.  I'bc  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt. 
on  the  1 4th  October,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Prussian  army, 
Tbe  moat  important  lortiwias  between  tbe  Weaer  aod  tbe 
Elbe  aurr^ndered  in  rapid  suoeesiibn,  and  Nwoleon 
entered  Berlin  on  the  27th  of  Oclober.  Fredenc  William 
retued  lo  Meiuel,  ciillected  a  new  army,  and,  together  with 
his  ally  the  emperor  of  Russia,  marched  to  oppose  thu  ad- 
vance of  tbe  enemy  in  East  Prussia.  The  battles  of 
Eylau  and  Fried] and  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  9th  July, 
1807,  by  which  the  king  lost  half  ofh is  dominions  and  the 
French  troops  eonttnved  to  occupy  tbe  other  half.  Tbe 
Ftench  did  not  evacttateBwUntill  Dacember,  1801^  so  that 
the  king  could  not  return  to  btt  capital  till  tbe  end  of  18t9. 
Fr^  di  ri<  William  now  laboured  with  J^Mfeant  zenl  std 
linniiess  to  heal  tbe  wounds  which  war  tm.  intlteled,  ixti  to 
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civ*  ni  mtirely  now  fona  to  tlie  intanMl  admlnbtnUion.  i 
The  army  wa«  nduoed  to  42.000  men. 

In  December,  1808,  aoeompaniefl  by  hi*  aueen,  be  went ! 
to  St.  Petenburg  to  confirm  his  alliance  witn  the  emperor 
Alexander.  After  a  stay  ui  some  weeks,  he  returned  to 
Kbnigsbcrg,  and  on  the  i'3rd  December,  1809,  raado  his 
entry  into  fierhn.  But  the  joy  of  the  king  and  of  the 
VbOfI*  vaa  damped  by  the  unexpected  dcaib  of  the  queen 
LoiliM»  OQ  tlM  19th  ivijf,  1810,  On  the  24th  February. 
leiS.  he  eooeliidad  ea  oibDiire  tUmtwe  with  Vmm,  and 
wlMm  w«r  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Fnnee,  in  June, 
1812,  he  sent  30.000  men  to  join  the  10th  French  corps 
under  Marshal  Macdonald,  w  hich  was  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Rii^a.  On  the  rapid  retreat  ot  the  French  from  Russia, 
the  Prussian  corps  wus  likewise  obliged  to  retire,  but  Gene- 
ral York,  who  commanded  it,  conciuded  a  convention  with 
the  Russian  general  Diebitscb,  by  which  the  Prussian  corps 
wiededeied  neutral  and  sepanted  bom  the  Ftendi  ermjr. 
The  ProMien  people  now  b^antoenterieiiihopeiorMeiiig 
their  country  oelivered  ftnm  the  yoke  under  which  it  had  so 
long  suffered,  when  the  king  called  the  nation  to  urm:i. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  this  call  was  answered  enabled 
the  king  to  bring  into  the  field,  in  1813,  a  numerous  and 
well-di!»ciplined  army.  The  campaign  of  1813.  the  advance 
of  the  allies  to  Paris,  the  capture  of  that  city  in  March. 
1814,  the  deposition  of  Napoleon,  hi»  removal  to  the  island 
of  Blha,  and  ttaemtantkmof  the  Bcmbom.  Allowed  in  rapid 
raeeenioQ.  Altar  (he  eonelmion  of  the  peaoe  of  Paris,  the 
king  of  Pni&sia  visited  Loudon  in  company  with  the  i m  pi  ror 
Alexander,  in  June,  IbU,  and  he  afterwards attciiJe J  the 
I  riL;:  at  Vieiina.  The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  in 
1816  led  to  a  new  alliance  between  Prussia,  Austria,  Ruiwia, 
and  Sngland,  who  declared  war  a^inst  him.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  tod  to  the  general  peeoe  of  Euiopeb  whieh  has 
not  since  been  inlerrapted.  Ffederk  Williem  eMttinoed  tilt 
hie  deetb.  on  the  7th  June,  1840.  to  devote  all  his  attention 
to  improve  the  manufactures,  commerce,  and  administration 
of  his  dominions:  the  most  important  transaction  of  his 
reign  was  tin:  inclusion  of  the  oommerciol  lea^e  of  which 
Vrc         <,1  ready  spoken. 

PRUSSIA,  properly  so  called,  formerly  designated  bv  the 
name  of  the  Kukgdom  of  Prussia,  and  afterwards  divided  into 
the  two  provinee*  of  East  and  West  Priuiia»  now  tana* 
only  one  province,  whieb  is  eallad  the  ftovinee  of  Ptvnia. 
It  is  aituated  between  52"  54'  and  jj"  53'  N,  ]:-.'.  and  be- 
tween 16"  42' and  22''45'E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Baltic,  which  washes  the  coast  for  about  270 
miles,  on  the  east  by  Russia,  oa  tlie  south  by  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  and  the  province  of  Poscn,  and  on  the  west  by 
Brandenburg  and  Pomeraoia.  Its  area  is  24,780  English 
square  miles,  uf  which  600  an  water,  and  the  population  ii 

%iii.g7i.  Ihe chinate ia  tmponte  and  healthy,  though 
very  cold  in  winter,  very  changeable  on  the  coast,  and 

t;(j:i{-r,illy  rattier  damp.  The  f-cc  nf  the  country  is  level, 
l^rokeu  liere  and  IhcfU  by  low  ranges  ol  hills.  The  forests 
which  oover  the  sandy  plains  are  estimated  at  two  millions 
of  acres.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Vistula,  the  Pregel. 
and  the  Metoel,  or  Niemen.  There  arc  some  hundreds  of 
small  lakn,  namdy,  300  in  East  and  150  in  West  Prussia; 
but  DO  lari^  ones,  unless  wo  reckon  as  such  the  two  HafTs. 
whieh  oommunicate  with  the  sea  only  bjr  canals,  and  have 
ftaah  water.  [CimisCRBi  Hatf;  FiuecHBs  Haff.]  Of 
the  analler  ones,  M.  Preuss  names  34  of  various  sues, 
iaaa  5  to  lO  or  16  square  miles  in  extent ;  the  two  largest 
aia  the  Mauitr  lake,  40  square  railed,  and  the  Spirding  lake. 
TO  square  milei  in  extent  With  regard  to  the  natural 
productions,  the  province  produces  com,  pvite,  ftot  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  hem|v  tobacoo,  boM  madder,  noiatoea,  and 
tinber.  There  are  good  biaade  or  the  uttial  dainestie  ani- 
Uals.  abundance  both  of  fresh-water  and  sea  fish,  and  bees. 
Tite  mineral  kingdom  is  very  poor;  iron  however,  in  various 
forms,  is  abundant,  and  that  singular  productioji  ambor  is 
far  more  plentifnl  in  this  province  than  in  any  other  part  of 
iln  "  rid.  [Amber]  We  extract  a  few  particulars  from 
the  journey  of  Messrs.  A.  von  Humboldt,  Khrenbeiv,  and 
Rose,  peifiinnod  in  the  year  1829.  '  Formniy  the  collection 
of  ai^wiM hndar  the  dinctloD  of  persona ampointed  by 
Htm  govMnuent  Aamueh  the  larger  portion  n  cut  up  by 
the  Ml,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  especially  fishermen,  to  collect  it  ou  their  own  ac- 
L-ouiit,  they  are  subject  to  very  annoying  restrictions;  they 
cannot  ei\joy  an  aquatic  excursion  without  sutyecting  ih/aa- 
faWaa  to  •  itriat  aoanh  br  the  olBeen  appointed  ibr  the 


purpose ;  they  can  put  to  sea  from  oeruin  places  only,  and  if 
they  are  fotiM  elMnrbere.  they  am  liable  to  be  aent  to  KS* 
nigsbei^  or  FiaehhaitteD.  which,  even  if  theyahotild  be Anind 

innocent,  causes  a  loss  of  one  or  more  Invs.    Thpsf  i~i'Ti<»i- 
derations  induced  the  government  of  K  jm-sberg,  in  leiu», 
to  propose  to  the  inhabitants  to  farm  tlie    mber,  but  the 
negotiation  failing,  the  right  of  collecting  amber  was  farmed 
in  1811  to  a  Mr.  Douglas  for  lu.uuo  doUan  per  annam. 
Mr.  Douglas  showed  our  travellers  his  warehouse,  which, 
on  account  of  the  bflammable  quality  of  the  amber,  is 
made  fire-proof  and  closed  with  massy  iron  doors.  Thece 
were  at  that  time  1 60.000  pounds  in  Uie  warehouse.  Iliis 
was  a  larger  stock  than  usual,  because  the  demand  from  Con- 
stant inople,  which  is  the  rbief  market,  was  much  diminished, 
partly  by  the  wars  in  which  the  Porte  was  engaged,  partly  by 
the  ordiuanoes  of  the  Sulun  to  restrict  luxury.  Mr.  Douglas 
had  farmed  only  the  collection  from  Memel  to  the  territory 
of  Daiu%i  that  which  iaooUeotad  about  Panxig  is&rmedbj 
the  mtf  itiM,  It  it  remarkable  that  the  quantity  of  amber 
collected  annually  has  always  remained  the  same,  as  appears 
on  examining  the  accounts  from  1  .'j^l  to  181 1.'   The  manu- 
factures of  the  province  are  cunfii.<  i  i  i  the  towns,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Danzig,  Elbing,  and  Kiinigsbcrg.  The  com- 
merce of  the  province  has  greatly  decUued  in  conipari!>uu 
with  iu  once  flourishing  state,  as  the  maMj  great  ware- 
houses that  stand  empty  in  all  the  porta  aibra  a  melan- 
eholjonteoC  The  ligonma  piohibiloiy  mtaiD  of  Romia  ia 
the  ebief  if  not  Hm  only  canae  of  thh  aenlne. 

After  i!iL  d  ths  left  the  sborc»  of  the  Baltic,  they  were 
succeeded  by  tiitfercnl  Sclavoniau  IfiUss.  Conrad,  duke  oi 
Masovia,  being  unable  to  dcfond  l^is  country  against  these 
mercenaries,  c«lled  lo  his  assistance  the  Teutonic  knigbtA, 
to  whom  he  assigned,  in  1230,  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Vis- 
tula, whero  they  built  Tlumi  and  Culm.  Ihe  power  of  the 
Order  gradually  increased ;  their  tanritorjr  beeame  very  rich 
and  flourishing :  but  the  heavy  war-taxes  and  the  prodigal 
magnificence  of  the  knights  caused  the  nobles  and  the  great 
towns  to  put  them>elvcs  unrlcr  the  protection  of  Poland,  and. 
by  a  treaty  concluded  at  Thorn  in  1466,  West  PrusMa  was 
reded  to  Poland,  rcluiiiiiif^  iiowcvcr  its  own  constitution. 
The  German  empire,  to  which  the  territory  of  the  Order  was 
considered  to  belong,  refused  to  recognise  the  treaty  u. 
Thorn,  and  the  knichts,  who  ntained  maMaiion  of  East 
Pnuiia.  leftiaed  to  &  homage  to  the  krag  of  Pblaad,  and 
chose  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  sun  of  the  margrave  Frederic 
the  Elder,  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth,  for  their  grand  master, 
hoping  by  the  help  of  his  house  to  be  able  to  tlirow  off  their 
vassalage  to  Poland.  But  the  German  empire  did  nothing, 
and  on  the  peace  of  i525  the  Prussian  territory  of  the  Order 
vfsui  accepted  by  the  prince  for  himself  and  for  his  own  and 
his  brother's  male  desoeodanta  as  a  fief  dependent  on 
Poland,  under  the  title  of  a  grand-duchy.  Albert  being 
a  Protestant,  the  Reformation  spread  over  the  whole  pir^ 
vince. 

(A.  C.  Preuss,  Brsrhmbuni;  von  Prmisnen.  8vo..  1835; 
Blumenbach,  (li'iniitde  drr  prt-usstic/irn  Mojiarchie,  8vo.. 
1835;  Dictenci,  S/alisttsr/ir  Uedcrsichl  der  wichtif^tten 
Gegemtfindedet  I  't-rhchrs  und  J'crbrauchtim  Preustttekem 
Staaie,  9m,,  lH3a ;  J.  G.  Hoffmann.  Die  Lehre  von 
dm  Steuem,  8«o..  1840;  J.  C.  MSller,  GeograpkUeku 
Worterbuch  des  Prenssitchen  Staatet,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1836  ; 
J.  W.  Hcidemann,  Topugraiihitch-StaiutitchetlVorterbueh 
der  Pretfinifchen  MunarcAie,  2  vote.  8V0.«  1836;  fiteia; 
Hurschclniann ;  Caiinabicb,  &c.) 
PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  [Bllk  ] 
PRURSIC  ACID.  [HvDHocYAMc  Acid.} 
PRUTEMC  TABLES.  [Rkinhold.  Erasmtjs.] 
PRUTU.  a  larsa  navigable  river  lu  theCaipathian  moun- 
tains, in  the  ebde  of  Stanidawow.  It  ibw*  <br  ahout  30 
miles  to  the  north,  and  then  tu  the  ca^t  throoL'?i  'li'  Bucko- 
wiiia  into  Moldavia.  From  the  point  at  which  u  Itavc*  the 
Buckowina,  it  has  formed  for  tlic  whole  remainder  of  its 
course,  since  the  peace  concluded  at  Bucharest  in  li»12,  the 
boundary  between  Rusi.ian  and  Turkish  Moldavia.  Afler 
n  course  of  about  500  miles  it  fklls  into  the  Danube  below 
Galaez.  It  is  remarkable  in  history  for  the  narrow  escape 
of  Petar  the  Great  in  171l|Whowna  ham  completely  w 
rounded  by  the  T^irks  and  Tkrtan  near  TUesyn.  He  was 

happily  extricated  frum  his  dangerous  situation  by  the  addre!>!i 
of  his  consort  Catherine  1 ,  who,  seconded  by  field-marshal 
Schereruatoff,  made  proposals  of  pesce  to  the  grand -viz ir, 
supported,  it  is  said,  by  powerful  anniments  in  the  shape  uf 
pnaenta  of  moMf  mm  jeiMla.   Foaeo  wm  oeoeltMlnd  nn 
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tb*9acd  of  Jttlv,  1711,  by  which  Peter  obtained  hit  owa 
ddiveraiies  and  that  of  ak  army  by  the  oa«ton  of  Aioff 
and  some  other  plaenu 

The  Pmth  is  the  Ponta  (Uooard)  of  Herodotus  (iv. 
40). 

PRYNNE,  WILLIAM,  aa  eminent  compikr  of  reoorda. 
an  l  :i  distinguished  poUtical  character  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L  and  during  the  Comroonwoalth,  was  born  in  the 
year  1600.  at  SwaioMiek  near  Bath,  and  received  his  early 
cduciUion  in  tht  pamwUMiAiool  of  that  city.  He  became 
•  coramonarorOrMl  iti  iBlt^and  took  hii  badiflhn'b  degree 
at  Oxford  in  16-20.  Soon  after  taking  his  degree,  he 
removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  which  Society  he  was  called  to 
1  ai  .  Lind  sub-equctuly  became  bencher  and  reader.  His 
iiaiue  scarcely  appears  in  tho  I^w  Reports  of  his  time, 
and  he  never  prarlii^od  at  Ihi-  bar  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. He  applied  himself  much  to  the  study  of  oontro- 
vefnal  divinity,  and  became  a  devoted  fullowar  of  the  well 
knovn  Poritan  divine  JDr.  Joha  Frarton.  who  «aa  al  that 
tine  leettner  at  Unooln'a  Inn.  In  aeeoidatice  «ith  the 
doctrines  of  the  Purita-i'  ri  sp^rtin;'  rhurch  gDVfriinien!, 
he  pubhshed,  soon  after  he  came  to  L::iroln's  Inn,  several 
trirts  against  Arminianism  and  pre!:i:i  il  luruvliction,  by 
which,  as  well  as  by  promoting  and  encouraging  motions  in 
the  superior  courts  for  prohibitions  to  the  High  Commission 
Court,  he  greatly  exasperated  Archbishop  Laud  and  the 
cletfy  afunst  him.  In  the  year  1C32  ho  publi^ied  a  viru* 
knt  panphlet  called  '  Hialrio-Mastrix.  ut  a  Sconige  for 
Stage- Players,*  in  which  he  denounced  in  coarse  and  eeurril- 
ous  language  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  for  ma-sques, 
interludes,  and  oltier  similar  entcnainments.  AtDusementiP 
of  this  kind  being  ih  -  fa-,  'uritt,  recreation  of  the  court  (the 
queen  herself  having  ptrformed  in  a  Pastoral  at  Somerset- 
nonae),  I^tynne's  book  gave  great  offence,  and  the  attorncy- 
gCMral  proeecated  him  fiir  it  in  the  Star-Qiamber.  The 
court  fliMd  him  3000^,  oidoied  him  to  he  expelled  flon  the 
univeraitv  of  Oxford  and  the  SoAety  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
degraded  from  the  bar,  to  be  set  twice  on  the  pillory,  and  to 
I both  his  cars  ;  to  have  his  book  burned  by  the  common 
}iar.ginaii,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  In  conformity 
With  this  sentence,  he  was  formally  degraded  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  in  April,  1694,  and  his  named  erased  from 
the  lists.  Thiec  ye^rs  afterwards,  while  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  under  the  above  miteiDce,  he  published  another 
pamphlet,  entitled  *Newi  tivta  Inswicb,' reflecting  soverely 
upon  tho  hierarchy  generallv.  n  i  l  n;  )ri  L.u  1  .  n  1  -t  ral  of 
the  bishops  in  particular.  Foi  Uiii  pablicaiioti  In  ll>,  again 
prosecuted  m  the  Star-Chnmber,  and  aentem  .  :1  i  )  pay  a 
fine  of  5000/.,  to  be  set  on  tiie  pUlory,  to  be  branded  on 
both  cheeks  with  the  letters  8.  and  L.  (Seditious  Libeller), 
to  loco  the  remainder  of  his  ears,  and  to  be  closely  im- 
prttonedlbr  life  in  Caernarvon  Castle.  These  outrageous  aen- 
teocea  were  rigidly  executed ;  and  the  usual  consequence  of 
undue  aeverity  appeared  in  the  popular  sympathy  and  party 
»ptnt  which  it  excited.  The  Puritan  friends  of  Prynno 
Ik"  ked  ta  Caernarvon  Ca«tlt»  in  such  numbers,  that  it  was 
tlk  :^h\  neccmry  to  change  tho  scene  of  his  confineinont ; 
and  after  he  had  been  at  Caernarvon  about  ten  weeks,  he  was 
ntegally  removed  by  a  warrant  from  the  lords  of  the  council 
to  the  castle  of  Moot  Orgucil  in  the  island  of  Jeney.  Here 
hetmaahied  mitil  the  bc^nning  of  the  Long  Pteliamettt  ua 
ie4I,  when,  upon  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
'IS  released  by  a  warrant  from  the  Speaker,  and  resolutions 
n  ere  passed  de«'larin^  both  the  sentences  i^inst  hi  in  in  the 
Star-Chamber  to  be  contrary  to  law.  Clarendon  and  Anthony 
Wood  describe  the  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  popular 
feeling  IQ  his  favour  on  his  landing  at  Southampton  and  on 
his  joum^  to  London.  (Hilton/  qf  the  Rebellion,  vol  i., 
p.  199;  Juhmue  Qwommuu,  toL  iii.,  p.  MS.)  Soon  after- 
vaida  beipaa  tetumcd  as  a  naiaber  of  parliament  ftr  New- 
port in  Cornwall,  and  about  the  same  time  wa^  made  a 
iwncbcr  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1643  he  was  employed  with 
Qcmeiit  Walker  by  the  parliament  to  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion  of  Colonel  Ficnues  for  cowardice  in  surrendering  the 
city  of  Bristol,  and  seems  to  have  been  busily  and  cordially 
eo^ged  in  the  pvooeedings  of  tbeCDmmons  at  that  eveotfiU 
titne.  Serjeant  Hyde  haThag  been  dismissed  ftcm  his 
office  of  lecorder  of  Balh,  in  consequence  of  the  ordiDBnccs 
of  parliament  passed  in  September  and  October.  1647, 
l*rynne  wa>4  elected  recorder  by  a  considerable  majority  of 
tne  corporation.  He  took  no  part  in  the  vtoleat  proceed- 
ings of  the  later  ]wais  of  the  LoagPkrUanent;  ana 


diately  before  the  king's  trial  he  was  wdered  into  tho  cus- 
tody of  the  setjeaotHit-anns  Ibr  *  denying  the  supremacy 
of  parliament'  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Memento. 
(Rushworth's  Cotttctioru.  vol.  ii.,  p.  1389.)  On  the  6tb  ot 
December  he  was  arrested  by  the  army,  and,  together  with 
many  of  his  party,  ejwted  ft-om  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  this  time  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cromwell  'bnd 
the  army  party ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  writings  against 
them,  was  again  imprisoned  for  several  years  at  Dunster 
Cdstic  in  Somersetshire  and  Pondannis  Caatle  in  Cornwall. 
Being  oxtiressly  disabled  by  parliament  *  to  oflclato  or  be 
in  any  office  concernini;  the  administration  of  justice  within 
the  G>mmon wealth,'  he  was,  in  September,  16S2,  discharged 
from  his  ollice  of  recorder  of  Biith;  to  which  however  he  v»as 
again  elected  shortly  after  the  Restoration.  (CkiUficii  Book 
>i/  the  Corporation  of  Bath.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1660,  having  returned  to  his  setxi  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  excluded  member,  lie  is  i^uid,  in  a  letter  to  Genaal 
Monk  (Wimvood's  Mt^moriaU^wL  iii.>,tohave*eKceedingly 
asserted  the  king's  right,'  but  wi^  so  ntneh  of  ha  ehane- 
teristic  bitterness  and  imprudence,  liuit  Monk  sent  for  him 
nnJ  udiiiuiitshed  Imn  to  be  qniet.  Upuu  the  dissolution  of 
tlie  piirhament,  in  March.  1600,  he  was  eleeted  to  serve  in 
this  new  parliament  for  the  city  of  Bath. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  records  in  the  Tower,  an  office  for  which  bis  babiu  of 
stady  peouliarly  itted  hhn,  and  which  famished  him  with 
theoppartnnity  of  compiling  his  laborious  and  useful  collec- 
tions respecting  constitutional  and  parliamentary  history. 
AAer  this  period,  his  pragmatical  disposition  u'^uin  brought 
him  into  difflcuUy  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  against 
the  proposal  bill  for  regulating  corporations.  ThiN  i.iiper, 
being  considcrt;d  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  ix  seditious 
libel,  he  was  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  threatened 
with  «au>ttlaion  and  prosecution ;  but  upon  his  making  a  ftiU 
conlbasnn  and  recantation,  do  prOModings  were  taken 
against  bin.    He  died  in  LiMohils  Inn.  in  October, 

1669. 

Prynne  was  a  r.i  l  aborious  and  voluminous  writer.  A 
catalogue  of  hu  works  (which  consist  of  nearly  200  volumes) 
is  given,  after  an  account  of  his  life,  in  Wood's  Atliena,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  844,  edit.  Bliss.  They  are  jtislly  charactcriswl  by 
Wood  as  displaying  '  great  industry,  but  little  judgiusnl. 
The  most  useful  among  then  are  hi*  *  Gakndar  of  Parlia- 
mentary Writs,*  and  hto  *  Records.*  The  latter  worfc,  con* 
sisting  of  3  vols,  in  folio,  profeised  to  ili>;strnte  and  prove 
the  supremacy  of  the  kings  of  England  .u  .i..  ecclesiastical 
affairs  withm  tlic  realm,  by  records  taken  from  the  earliest 


periods  of  English  history  to  the  reign  of  Jilizabclb,  but  the 
author  did  not  live 
rcffin  of  Henry  IlL 


eign  or  J 

Migtt 


ftrtber  than  the 


PRYTANIS  (n^inmcK  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate 
in  many  of  the  Grecian  states.  In  some  states  the  Prytania 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  matters  relating  to  religion, 
thiu  corresponding  to  the  king  archon  at  Athens.  (Compare 
Arislot.,  Polu.,  vi.  j.)  We  read  of  this  office  in  Corinth, 
Corcyra,  Miletus,  Tenedos,  Pergamos,  Go%  RhodH,  %Km 
(Wacbsmuth,  IJelien.  AlUrtA.,  i..  p.  194.) 

At  Athens,  the  name  of  Prytanes  (jtpvrarue)  was  given  to 
the  members  of  the  aenate  of  Ate  hundred,  who  acted  as 
presidents  of  the  senate  and  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 
The  senate  of  five  hundred  was  divided  into  ten  sections  of 
fifty  each,  who  were  chosen  respectively  from  the  ten  tribes 
into  which  tho  Athenian  people  was  divided.  Each  tribe 
presided  lu  turn  during  3d  or  36  days,  as  the  case  might  be, 
so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  354  days  (12X29^). 
Their  period  of  office  was  called  a  prytany  (vpvravtla).  Aa 
however  fLItj  was  too  large  a  number  to  conduct  busineas 
conveniently,  every  fifty  was  divided  into  ft«e  bodies  of  ten 
each,  who  presidetl  toe  seven  days  over  the  leat,  and  wero 
therefore  called  proedri  (irpoifpoi) ;  and  from  these  proedri 
ati  iwKTrdrffc  was  chosen  for  one  day  to  preside  as  chairman 
in  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  during  his 
day  of  otiine  he  was  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  treasury 
and  archive  office,  and  with  the  stale  seal. 

The  prytanes  had  a  building  to  bold  their  meetings  in, 
where  they  were  entertained  at  the  public  expenae  during 
their  prytany.  This  building  was  called  the  Prytaneioa 
(wpvratnXov).  and  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  (Her- 
mann, Bililica/  Antiquitieii  qf  Greece,  ^  127.) 

PRZEMYSL  is  a  circle  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  o. 
Gallda,  about  two  aquaiemika  in  «stant,  with  •  pepol*' 
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(ion  of  340,000  inhabitants,  uf  whom  about  14.000  arc  .Tou  s. 
Tab  tivfim  is  level :  lite  country  contain*  extenitira  forejti^*, 
Mid  ti  watered  by  the  SavOiOr  Sau,  uml  mme  suiuUvk-  nwiii : 
the  unit  is  fertile,  and  prodoooseom,  hemp,  llax,  and  iiututoc'<> ; 
thi!  breuditig  of  cattle  is  carriwl  on  to  a  great  i  vu  liI  Nuxt 
t  )  iij;riculture,  the  chief  employment  of  the  inliuij.uiuu  i» 
iiu(j(i-\vfa\  inc. 

PRZEMY8L.  the  capital  of  lite  circle,  situated  lu  -i'J" 
46'  N.  lat.  and  23**  E.  long.,  ia  an  old  and  tolerably  well 
built  lovo  on  tha  right  bunk  of  tlie  fiayo,  over  which  there 
is  •  hsiidwn*  bridgs  MO  feet  long.  It  is  mirraunded  with  a 
rampart,  and  on  a  nuighbourinG^  eminone«  are  tbo  roroains 
of  an  antient  cattle.  There  are  in  the  town  two  cathedrals, 
14  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  United  cliurchc*,  a  cimvciit 
of  Benedictine  nuns,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  i>cliools. 
Both  a  Greek  United  bishop  and  a  Roman  Catholic  )ii>tio[i 
reaide  ben,  tb«  latter  being  under  the  archbisno[)  of  Lira- 
beiff.  Tbe  iDbabitants,  in  number  7800.  muiiuJwitnre 
IwlJMi;  linen,  and  woodAD-wara.  ia  which  (hey  cany  «n 
B  oontidaimbto  tnde. 

PSALMANAZAR,  GEOUCE.  was  b  rn  about  1679. 
All  that  we  know  >>t'  hi*  i-;irl\  lu^inr)  is  Iruiu  h.s  own  me- 
moirs, which  wiTi'  publi-hud  after  lit*  dealli.but  tlieydo  not 
tell  ua  his  true  namo  nor  that  of  big  native  country,  though 
it  ia  cvnanllj  belief ed  that  be  «u  n  native  of  the  souih  ot 

FraQoe.   {Mewmha  qf  ,  eaamiunl^^  Aifoion  by  the 

namt    Qtorge  PuUmmasar,  a  repttttd  nativt  Formota, 
written  by  himself,  London,  1 765.)    Ho  was  in  his  youth  a 
wandering  advetnturer.    Sometimes  he  gave  himself  out  for 
a  Japanese,  and  at  others  for  a  native  of  the  island  <!(' 
Formosa:  at  one  time  professing  to  be  a  ronvert  lu  Clisis*  \ 
tianity.  and  at  others  to  be  still  a  heathen,     lie  travelled  ' 
over  several  ports  of  Europe,  France,  Gertn  inv,  and  tboNo' 
thertands ;  was  a  soldier,  a  beggar,  a  menij...  .i  preovptOTf  l| 
man  of  all  tmdea,  and  came  at  Ust  to  8nEUi4.^where  iw  oon* 
tinned  for  MVttral  fmn  to  act  the  part  or  an  inpoator.  and 
puhlislii  d  a  fiibulinis  account  of  the  island  of  Fonn  is  i, 
which  imjutsL'd  upon  the  credulitv  of  ilic-  public.    His.  i 
natural  uhilitics  imd  h  (•».!rt;ini  degree  oT  informati^Hi  (jaiiicd 
him  several  mtluential  friends.  At  last,  when  about  Ihuty- 
two  years  of  age.  a  moral  change  took  place  in  him ;  be 
grew  ashamed  of  hi*  diihonourablo  courses,  became  open  to 
religious  convictioo,  and  determined  to  reform.  Be  applied 
jumaelf  intencely  to  study,  and  after  a  time  became  engaged  i 
in  liuarary  pursuits,  by  which  he  earned  an  honest  sub-  I 
sislence  and  considerable  reputation  durnig  the       of  his 
life.  He  died  in  Lundon,  in  175.1.    Ho  \u olo,  for  tiio  large 
Work  styled  tiie  '  Universal  History,'  nwiX  of  the  parts  cou- 
ceruiag  antient  history,  except  that  of  Rome,  and  his 
writings  net  With  great  success.   He  alaownte  a  voiumu  . 
of  Suayt  on  aeveral  acriptutal  aubjects,  a  venion  of  t  lie 
natina,  Deddea  bia  own  raemoin  already  nentjoned.  He  I 
alio  wrote,  for  the  'Complete  System  ofncogr.iphy.'  K  ir,  ' 
an  article  on  the  island  of  Foriti  iia.  founded  upon  auilit  iuic 
information,  iu<  a  ropuralion  for  the  .-toncb  which  he  had  I 
palmed  up<m  the  public  in  liis  toriuer  Bc*;ouut.    Psalina-  ' 
TiiLzar  IS  the  name  that  be  had  assumed  when  he  began  h.^ 
wandering  life,  and  whieb  he  retained  till  his  detith. 

PSALMODY,  in  ita  wid«l  Cecse,  signiGes  the  Pi>altns  of 
David  aet  to  miuie  and  aung.  Btt  from  tbe  enrljr  part  of 
the  listeenth  oentuiy  the  Inm  hot  bera  ■ppUed  only  to 
metrical  versions  <  •  ti  Psalmt  to  which  abort  gmeiiirs 
are  either  set  or  adapU 

I1ie  iiraciii  i'  of  jisidm  sni^ni),'  may  bo  traced  (o  a  very 
remote  daiu,  bui  wu  nc«i]  not  refer  to  any  period  anterior  to 
that  of  our  Saviour.  In  St.  Matthew's  and  St.  Mark's  goa- 
pels  (zsvi.  30 ;  six.  we  iod  that,  afloc  the  laat  anmier, 
Chnat  and  hia  diadplee  *  Sung  an  hymn'  V  or  pttlm/tmys 
the  OMKUwl  notaX  previously  to  their  going  '  out  into  the 
MlMintrfOUm.*  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Ephesiana  (v.  191 
to  sing  'psalms  and  spiritual  songs;'  and  S:  James  (v.  13) 
recommends  thoio  wlio  are  *  murry'  to  du  the  like.  The 
corroborative  pa.s»agc  in  ihi'  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to 
Trwaii  (Ep..  x.  1^7)  stating  that  the  Chrl^lian^  vatig  hymns 
to  their  Christ  before  daybreak,  well  ka  own.  The  bishops  i 
Flavianua  and  Diodoriu  ordained  tb#i  ihn  Psalma  of  David 
ahould  he  aung  by  tbe  ehoir,  in  the  manner  of  the  anti* 

phunti.  [AntIPHONY.]  Among  t!ie  infL-rinr  onleiv.  of  clergy 
111  tlK-  church  of  Rome  were  tht*  I'.i  ilni,,ia-.  whose  fir.^l  m- 
Btilutum  appe.ir.s  lo  h:ue  Ueen  at  the  fomnu  iin-rnenl  of  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  believed  that  tins  urder  was  esta- 
bilahad  Jiir  the  pnipoae  of  meonni^ng  wtd  regnhiting  th# 


antient  psalmody;  for,  nay*  Bingham,  *  from  the  flratand 
apostolical  age,  singing  was  always  a  part  of  divino  sorvioe^ 
HI  which  the  whole  body  of  tbe  choreb  joined.'  (i.  29S  et 
seq.)    Tbe  aeirvtee  of  the  antient  ehutch  uaually  b^an 

w  ith  p.salmody,  according  to  St.  Jerome.  (Hieron.,  E} 
'  Ad  Eustacb.')  li  wasal^o  the  exercise  and  recreation  ot  iiif 
Ka>tern  <hurclioi  in  their  nocturnal  vigils;  and,  indeed,  at 
all  limes  in  tbe  church,  St.  Austin  leuurlu,  waa  naalmody 
used  to  fill  up  vafl«ot  inlonrala.  (Aug,  lit,  *  An 
Januar.') 

By  degrees  the  greater  paitof  the  paalm-tunewas  nirrw 

dered  to  a  single  voice,  the  congre^tion  joining  only  sit 
the  close.  This  led  to  a  more  scienti&c  and  perhaps  a  more 
ruBncMl  mode  of  siaging,  re»(Uiring  superior  knowledge  ; 
and  thus,  the  body  of  the  puoplu  becoming  incapable  of 
la  Willi;  <t  share  of  the  perforraani  e,  the  service  v.  ,is 
left  III  the  hands  of  professed  muaiciaiis.  This  was  en- 
couraged by  the  church  of  Rome,  during  her  lone  dominion, 
beeause  it  still  farther  divided  tbe  eUcgy  and  laity:  but 
Haas,  and  afterwards  Luther  and  Celvin,  restored  to  thn 
people  their  share  in  (be  d.vinc  bcrvicc,  furni'!n;ij'  llu  m  al 
the  same  time  with  the  means  of  perforuiiug  il  in  a  uianiier 
agreeable  to  themselves,  and  coafut  iaably  to  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  principles  of  public  worship.  With 
this  view  the  Psalms  were  turned  into  metre,  tunes  w« re 
composed  or  adapted,  and  the  pcaetice  of  psalmody  soon 
became  a  marked  distinction  of  those  who  departed  from 
the  church  of  Rome.  Luther  however  was  friendly  to  har- 
mony, or  music  in  parts ;  the  severe  Calvin,  on  the  oontrary, 
sternly  refused  lo  admit  anything  but  simple  unaccom- 
panied melody.  Tlie  dcMyti  of  ibu  reformers  wa^  seconded 
b\  Clemont  Marot.  who  translated  the  fir^i  fifty  Phrtlni!.  uttu 
French  verse.  [Mxaor  ]  These,  adapted  to  popular  airs, 
bocame  exceedingly  fashionable,  and  tbe  length  to  whieh 
the  new  amuaament  of  ainging  sacred  aongs  was  carried  by 
the  monansh  ol  Pnnee  and  hta  oourtiera,  is  fully  deaerib«a 
by  Rayle  (in  a  note  on  Marot),  and  after  bun  by  Warton 
i  Hisl.il/  Poet.,  sect,  xlv.),  well  as  others.  TLodoro 
Beza,  by  his  version  of  tho>e  I':.alins  which  Marot  lei i  un- 
touched, completed  the  hundred  and  Sfiy.  [Bsza]  Mubt 
of  (he  melodies  to  these,  as  used  by  the  first  Calviiiists,  aro 
ownmonly  attributed  to  Claude  Goudimel  and  Claude  I« 
Jenne^  distinguished  Ftenck  compoeci*;  but  Bayle,  on  ap- 

EarenUy  good  authority,  ascribes  them  to  one  Guillnunae 
'raiic;  while  some  think  that  they  were  chieiiy  Gorman. 
It  scenis  almost  certain  that  a  feu  owe  their  birth  to  th& 
^eat  returmer  himself,  of  «hu>e  musical  knowledge  un- 
doubted proofs  remain;  and  it  is  etjualiy  clear,  ti»r  the 
reason  before  nuniioned,  that  the  htirmomzed  tunes  at 
Goudimel  and  Le  Jcune  were  not  admitted  into  Cal- 
vin'a  pl«oe»  of  worship,  thongh  probably  their  meladiaa 
w««. 

At  nearly  the  lime  tliat  Marot's  tianslatioii  of  the  Psalms 
apjHtaiyd,  Slcraliuld  and  Ilupkins,  with  severul  coadjutors, 
produced  an  English  version,  to  which  were  adapted  many  ■  £ 
the  best  German  and  French  tuntis;  and  btrype  says,  '  a  is 
certiun  that  Sternhold  composed  several  al  first  for  his  own 
solace.  For  he  set  and  i>ung  them  to  his  organ,  which 
music  King  Edward  Vi.  sometime  hearing  tfor  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber),  was  much  delighted  with 
them.'  (Hiitorical  JaemoriaU,  bk.  i.,  chap.  II.)  But  if  this 
versifier  pos»es>e  1  a^  tiMle  miisu  al  as  poetical  taste,  it  is 
fortunate  for  bun  tliut  hih  com po!>aions  aia  not  remain  to  de- 
Tuuiistrate  that  he  wiu.  no  k.»  unskilful  in  one  art  then  m 
tba  other.  It  is  however  to  be  presumed  that  tliere  having 
been  many  very  able  uuiMciaits  in  the  service  of  the  youthful 
Edward,  they  contributed  something  in  aid  of  Stomhold'a 
design.  But  it  is  now  generally  sup])o$cd  that  for  the  ma* 
Jectic  melody  to  which  our  Iduih  Psalm  is  adapted,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  i^eiiiuo  of  Claude  I.«  Jcune.  This  forma, 
the  tadlt,  or  tenor  part,  of  Ins  I34th  Psalm,  as  printed  in 
th(3  Leyden  edition  of  1636;  and  it  is  necessary  to  teiuai  k 
that  be,  as  well  as  others  in  his  time,  made  a  practice  uf 
giving  tbo  aubiect,  or  air,  as  a  kind  of  amtut  firmut,  to  tba 
tenor  voioa.  Aa  an  intMcaling  and  not  commonly  known 
relic,  we  maert  thia,  rabatttutnig  tbe  tnbta  fbr  the  c  clefs. 
The  musical  critic  will  not  (kil  to  observe  that  the  rhythm 
of  Le  Jeune'ft  melody  doe.-,  no?  e\nclly  cories|»nd  to  that 
adopted  in  England:  aiid  lie  m^y  ]icrhap>  i^oacur  in  our 
opinion,  that  tho  subject  Inu  been  better  tre  ated  by  the  uu- 
knowj)  bacrooaist  in  this  oouatry  than  by  the  French  com. 
poser. 
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Tho  first  coiB|1ete  e(ril«ction  of  nsalm  tunes  Tor  fiwur 
voiflM  deaarviag  notiM  was puUuhea  in  1621.  bvTlioBiu 
RaTenaersft,  Mvi.  Bk«..  to  wnleh  Tallit,  Morlev,  nmbnd. 

and  all  the  prtat  masters  of  the  flay  contributeci ;  tin*  lumie 
of  Jolin  Miltoti,  the  father  of  the  pwt,  also  apfn-iirs  there, 
as  the  roinpo^ser  of  Vork  ami  N<ynricfi  times.  The  editor 
supplied  many,  some  of  whirh  arc  still  in  use;  and  to  his 
collection  all  the  numerous  works  of  the  kind  since  printed 
ha%-e  been  much  indebted.  About  the  year  1671,  John 
Playfnrd.  a  good  niitician  and  a  most  useful  industrioiift 
editor,  printed,  in  8to..  'The  Whole  Book  of  Fka\ms  in 
three  parts,*  in  which  he  has  judiciouvly  given  the  melody 
to  the  soprano  voice,  to  which  it  naturally  belong-*,  and  it 
ever  since  has  retained  its  place.  A  few  of  the  tunes  in 
that  collection  are  supposed  to  have  been  composctl  by 
Playford  himself,  whom  Sir  John  Hawkins  considers  as  '  the 
father  of  modem  psalmody.*  Subsequently  to  the  last  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  valuable  additions  were  made  to  the  stock 
of  genuine  English  psalmody,  by  Dr.  Croft.  ConirteTille, 
Carev,  &c.,  and  ll;iu<l<';  is  tlu-  reputetl  composer  of  the 
sweet  music  to  the  umli  l'>aliu.  which  still  cimtiiiui's  in 
our  chimes,  cr.i  as  llie  dirje  at  the  ^uldiL•l■'^  fLiiKral.  \)r. 
Miller,  of  Donc^ler,  about  (iiiv  \<  *.is  ago.  efl"ecte<i  a  consi- 
derabld  impjovcment  in  pi-aliii  1}  I  y  his  *  Psalnu  of  Dkvid 
Ibt  the  UM  of  Pariah  Clm relies,'  in  which  the  venion  of 
Tite  and  Brady  was  employed,  and  drove  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  from  many  of  tla  ir  stron^eit  pnoitions.  The  ex- 
traordinary success  of  tlmt  v.ork.  which  made  its  way  into 
the  remotest  parts  ol'  Great  Rrit.iin,  i.-iised  up  a  host  of  rivals, 
and  the  number  of  piililicatiuns  and  of  new  tunes  hai>  since 
increased  tieyond  calculation.  Tbe  ponular  vioiVn  of  all 
furcis^n  composers  have  been  made  oontrioutory  to  that  love 
of  novelty  whioh  eaifiea  ita  influence  even  into  tbe  temples 
of  religion,  and  every  tenth  oiganist  haa  fitneied  himself 
nualified  and  privileged  to  print  a  collection  for  the  use  of 
trie  church  or  chapel  in  which  l  e  i  tllciated.  Hence  the 
music  which  had  become  almost  a  pari  ul  our  Liturgy  is 
falling  into  desuetude,  and  modern  hymns — not  always  the 
most  appropriate  or  the  best  in  point  of  composition- 
threaten  finally  to  banish  the  fine  characteristic  harmony 
of'  our  anttent  psalmody.  (Binf^m'a  jUOtq.;  Style; 
Strypc;  Warton's  Hist,  q/"  Ihet.;  Maepn^i  JBMay;  Haw- 
kins; Buriiey  :  Dr.  Vincent  On  Psalmody.) 

PSALMS  (if'nX^io;,  from  ^'aXAw,  to  strike  gmH§,  and  so, 
to  play  on  a  slringi'^1  instrument)  denote  generally  tile  poems 
which  form  ono  of  the  canonical  books^f  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Thia  book  ia  ealled  in  Hebnw  WfTXFS  ISO  (MpAar 

tehtlKm).  *  tbe  book  of  praiiea.*  Many  of  the  Psalms  have 
titles  which,  though  they  are  no  part  of  tbe  original,  are  of 
great  antiquity,  and  in  tbeae  tftlea  a  Piahn  it  ealled  itolD 

(mtamer),  aomelhinf  prtaned.  tiinuned,  or  Inbhed  ol;  from 

ID],  to  prune. 

The  book  of  Psalms  ia  often  called  the  '  Psalms  of  David,' 
though  many  of  then  were  not  written  by  him.  Ps.  xc 
for  example  was  written  by  Moses,  and  Ps.  Ixxxv.  and  cxxxvii. 

were  comprtsod  lotii^  after  the  time  of  David  by  persons  un- 
known. The  aiilhiir^  nf  the  Psalms  numcd  in  tlio  titles  :ur 
Mose.s  David,  Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman,  Etliaii,  Jcdutlmn, 
and  the  sons  of  Korah.  Between  the  earliest  and  latest  of 
tbe  Psalms,  a  period  of  about  one  thousand  years  seems  to 
have  intervened. 

Acootding  to  the  Maaorites,  tbe  Fnlna  are  divided  into 
five  books,  of  which  the  Urst  ends  with  Pk.  di,,  the  aeeond 
with  Ps.  Ixxii.,  the  third  willi  P>.  Ixxix.,  the  fourth  with 
cvi.,  and  the  fifth  with  Ps.  <  l.  Tin-  three  hooks  ein! 
with  '  Amen  and  Amen  ;'  tho  la-t  t\so  wiili  •  lliilli  luiab.' 
This  division  existed  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  but  how  lung 
before  is  uncertam.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  made  for 
the  paipoee  of  rendering  the  Pulaa  in  thia  leipect  like  the 
Pentateuch.  The  eolleeting  of  the  ftalmt  into  ene  book  is 
generally  attributed  to  Ezra. 

Tile  Psalms  afford  an  exemplification  of  every  variety  of 
Hebrew  metre,  and  they  are  pervaded  liy  the  lushest  poetic 
f«eling.  They  wore  desicrned  to  be  rt  hearseil  in  the  worship 
of  God  with  the  aid  of  instrumental  music.  David  ap- 
pointed the  singing  of  tlw  Psalms  by  a  eompaoy  of  persons, 
trained  for  this  purpose,  in  tbe  wonbip  of  the  tabemaele. 
(I  Chron..  vi.  31 ;  xvL  4-8.)  This  practice  wa*  eanlinuad 
by  Solomon  in  his  Temple  (2  CArrm,  v.  11.13).  end.  alfcer 
the  interruption  occasioned  bv  the  C^ii  iivity,  it  was  ivnowod 
1^  Exra.   (Ezra,  Hi  10,  11.)    Tl»e  New  Testament  ftw- 
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nishcs  evidence  that  Psalmody  formed,  in  the  time  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  a  part  of  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
Christian  church  has  in  all  a];cs  followed  this  example.  The 
book  of  Ptalms  obtaiiuMl  MttnMndinary  •ttMitioii  •mong  tba 
«tit}f  Chrifrimt.  Ilwodoret,  wbo  wratn  in  th«  flrit  balf  of 
the  flflh  century,  says  <  Pr'-Kv"  io  the  Ptalms),  that  wliile 
most  men  paid  little  or  ii=>  aiu  lUiou  to  the  rcvst  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the}  vvcrc  familiar  with  the  Psalms,  tliat  in  tlu-ir 
houses,  in  the  btreets,  and  in  the  high  ways,  they  enjoyed  profit 
and  deligbt  by  tbe  unging  of  these  divine  odM.  The  M- 
lo«iag  passage  is  part  of  a  beentiful  enlogy  pronounced  upon 
tbe  nelms  by  Hooker;  *  What  it Ibera neeessary  for  man 
to  know  which  the  PsaloM  are  net  aiUe  to  teach  ?  Thoy 
aro  to  beginners  an  easy  and  flunfliar  introduction,  a  mighty 
nu^tiieutaiinii  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
eiiitti '1  before,  a  strong  oonfirmatiuii  to  the  most  perfe<*t 
amongst  otliers.  Iloroical  maj^iiaiiimity,  extjiiisite  justice, 
grave  moderation,  exact  wimIoui,  repentance  unfeigned, 
unwearied  patience,  the  mvitcries  of  God.  tbe  sufferings  of 
Chriat,  tbe  tenron  of  wraitb,  tbe  oomforta  of  grace,  the 
iniriw  of  Providenee  ovar  Cbia  vorld,  and  tbe  promised  joys 
of  that  vorld  wbieb  it  to  eoine^all  good  seceflsarily  to  be 
either  known  or  done  or  bad.  fbis  one  celestial  fountain 
yieldetb.*   (A'rr/,  fiav/ico/  Polity,  v.  3".) 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  book  of  Psalms  has  never 
been  disputed. 

( I'm  u'kV  P;r^p/it'(Ute',  Roscnmullcr's  Prolegomena  and 
Sc/iolia  Ir;  !/,.■:  Ihtdmt;  "Rotne'i  Introduction.) 

PSALTERY,  au  antient  muaical  initrumeat  of  tbe  baip 
kind,  in  um  among  tbe  Jewa,  and  aupposed  by  Bhtoebinua 
to  have  1>een  the  73 neM  (whence  va/SXo  and  nabltmy, 
mentioned  ui  several  of  the  Psalms.  Whether  thiainstrtl- 
ment  was  square  or  triangular.,  and  pUyed  on  by  the  fin^'cr, 
or  struck  by  a  plectrum,  seems  doubtful ;  the  probability  is 
th;it  It  took  many  form<,  and  was  acted  on  both  ways. 
Hlanchmus  makes  it  square,  Lusctnius  triangular.  Accord* 
ing  to  Mersenne,  and  after  him  Kircher,  tbe  Psaltehon.  as 
tbey  daoominate  tbis  instrnmentr  adopting  tbe  Greek 
tern,  waa  in  shape  a  trapezium,  and  aimiur  to  ibal  wMeh  ii 
still  in  use  i:tii^  r  the  name  of  dulcimer.  [DOLCtmB.] 

PSAMMOBiA.  [PSAMMOCOLA.] 

PSAMMO'COLA,  M,  dc  Hlamville's  name  for  a  genus 
of  conchifers  (Ptammobia  and  Psammottea,  Lam.)  belong- 
ing to  Lamarck's  family  Nymphaeea.   Animal  f 

Shell  oval,  elongated,  rei^uiar,  gaping  but  little,  equi- 
valve,  subinequilateral ;  umboncs  well  indicated  and  a  httle 
inolioedforaracda;  often  a  well  marked  angle  on  the  pos- 
terior or  longeat  side ;  hinge  aomewbat  incomplete ;  one  or 
two  small  ciinlinal  teeth  in  each  valve;  ligament  external, 
very  convex ;  two  very  distinct  muscular  impressions,  united 
by  a  narrow  palluil  impres«iun  deeply  excavated  baekwaids 
and  prolonged  rather  strongly  beyond. 

M.  de  BlainviUe  propaaw  tbe  folkMing  diviaiQa*  of  this 
group:— 

1.  Oapaoida. 

Sball  baldly  gaping,  striated  ftom  tbe  aammit  to  the  ha&e, 
vitb  two  intrant,  oblique,  divergent  teeth  in  each  valve, 

but  largest  on  the  left  valve. 

Example,  Psammoc'iln  ru^ma. 

'1.  Psatnioobia*. 

Shell  more  gaping,  striated  longitudiDally ;  teeth  of  tbe 
biDoe  much  more  effaced. 

Bimai|!lab  Ptatitmabiaw^a^ 

Shell  of  the  same  form;  *  abigle  ewdiiwl  tooth  in  aacb 

valve  or  in  one  only. 

Example,  Ptammotrra  tfiolacea. 

PtammobieB  have  been  found  in  most  seas  and  on  sandy 
bottoms  at  depth*  Tarying  firom  D  to  13  Ihthama.  ^no- 

RIOEA.] 

PSAMMO'DROMUS.  a  genus  of  Saurians  belonging  to 
the  Prittidaetyl  Cedodontt  at  MM.  Domteil  and  Bibron. 
[PitiaTtnACTn.s.]  Type,  Ptammoiiiviimia  Hupametu,  Fitz- 
jng. 

PSAMMOSAUHUS.  lSci.nr.] 
PSARIS.   [MiraciCAPiDX.  vol.  xvi.,  p.  12  ] 
PSARISCMUS.   [MuaciCAWD*,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  12.] 
PSE'LAPHUS,  according  to  Herbst,  a  genua  of  Coleop- 
terooa  insects,  but  now  re^wded  as  a  familv,  to  vbich  the 
name  Rel<^Md(»  ia  applied.  The  PtelapM  ave  wry  mi- 
nute insects  and  moat  renarkable  in  their  atrueture.  By 
aooe  entoiDologtsta  they  are  anangedirith  the  Bm^etyira, 
ewing  to  their  IwviDg  we  viogi^aaea  abort  and  tmncaied ; 


and  by  others  they  are  placed  in  the  section  T^mera,  theit 
tarsi  having  but  three  jnint» :  in  the  clasaidcation  of  La.» 
treillo  they  constitute  the  la&t  family  of  CSoleopiaiDlia  ilii«^^ 
being  placed  at  the  and  of  the  Trimera. 

Searoely  any  of  tbe  known  ^ttajM  exceed  one-twdfth 
of  an  i  .  li  i  i  length,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  arw 
under  iLai  sue  :  they  prey  upon  other  insects  still  smaller 
than  themselves,  and  are  found  under  stones,  ..ti  l  iirKniLsi 
herbage,  especially  in  damp  situations  :  some  species  are 
found  under  tbe  bark  of  tieaa,  and  in  putrid  wood,  and  the 
species  of  one  of  the  genera  are  found  in  ants' neata  (the 
genus  Claviger).  They  are  often  collected  during  the  win 
ter  nontha  &r  abaking  tbe  moss  ftom  tbe  roota  of  tna%  at 
from  old  iralfa.  ofer  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  dalh.  Th^ 
are  probably  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  ptlDCipBl 
characters  of  tbe  group  are  as  follows: — 

Head  moderately  largo,  cx.scrtcd,  and  most  commonly 
of  a  triangular  form,  being  broad  at  the  base  and  attenu- 
ated in  front:  the  eyes  moderately  prominent,  sometimes 
wantiug;  palpi  uanaUy  lai^e  and  genanlly  fbrn^joioted* 
antenna  oaaally  aloran^jointedL  aemeUmea  with  aix  joiiiia. 
and  in  one  genus  apparently  having  but  one  large  joint, 
generally  c^ual  to  about  half  tbe  length  of  the  insect,  and 
increasing  in  thickness  from  the  bnso  to  the  apex.  Thorax 
usually  not  much  broader  than  the  bead,  sometimes  nearly 
cylindrical,  but  most  commonly  dilated  in  the  middle: 
elytra  broad,  much  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  and  truncated 
behind,  deatitate  of  stritn.  if  we  except  one  on  each  elytron 
near  the  attturib  and  an  abbreviated  atria  at  the  baae  about 
midway  between  tbe  antora  and  the  onter  margin— theao 
are  almost  constant.  Abdomen  broad,  obtusely  terminated, 
and  without  appendages  as  observed  in  the  Brachelytra; 
usually  four  or  five  joints  are  visible  beyond  the  elytra  : 
legs  rather  long;  ubise  curved;  tarsi  thre«-|oiDted,  the 
basal  joint  small,  and  the  terminal  jomt  Amuahed  aithar 
with  one  or  two  simple  claws. 

The  Ptelaphidee  aro  composed  of  the  following  thirteen 

Snan^  vhieh  may  bo  most  briefly  ebaraetartsed  by  throwing 
am  intoa  tabular  Ibrra,  aa  in  M.  Attb£*a  Monograph,  pub- 
.  liabad  hi  Guerin's  '  Magasin  de  Zoologio'  for  the  year  t8S4. 

Seetion  1.  Antennm  two-jointed. 
Diviabn  t.  Ihni  irith  two  dam. 
1.  A.  with  the  dawa  unequal. 

1.  dftfc^'or.— Thorax  eordtltom  J  antonnm  with  tbe  baial 
jdnt  almost  aa  long  aa  tbe  otbem  taken  together. 

1.  B.  with  the  clawii  (;c)ual. 

2.  TyrtM.— Palpi  with  the  three  basal  joints  obcooical ; 
thorax  nearly  spherical ;  antennm  vltb  the  fhrao  terminal 
joints  very  aiightly  iocmaiated. 

3.  ChMmunu-'Wwi  with  tbe  aaoond  joint  bniadar  than 
the  others,  and  of  a  apbarieal  ftm;  antannm  nontliferm; 
thorax  broad  behind. 

4.  C/(rRt</M.— Palpi  with  the  jointa  laign  and  piodneod 
posteriorly  into  a  spinous  process. 

BivWon  S.  Tsrd  widi  a  dngle  ctaw. 

5.  J\rlaphu.-:  —Tl  •']\'  slightly  elongated,  elytra  and  abdo- 
men somewbat  licj-ressed  ;  the  terminal  joint  of  the  palp: 
much  elongated  and  clavato. 

6.  £ryajrt*.— Body  short,  slightly  convex;  terminal  joint 
of  the  palpi  conical  and  somewhat  dilated  exiamally;  tho- 
rax dilated  in  tbe  middle  and  having  three  favam. 

7.  TVeAttr.— Body  short  and  convex ;  die  terminal  joint 
of  the  palpi  hatchct  '.linpr  d  :  hasal  joint  of  the  antennv 
large,  the  flflh  joint  diiaied  m  the  male;  thorax  without 
fovea?. 

8.  Bythinus. — Body  very  convex;  the  terminal  joint  of 
the  palpi  securiform ;  two  basal  jointa  of  thaantamua  laigab 
tbe  second  often  dilated  in  tbe  males. 

Those  species  in  which  tbe  aeoond  joint  of  the  antenna 
isnotdilatad  in  tbe  male  sex.  and  doea  not  eieaad  tbe  baaal 
joint  in  aire,  form  tbe  genus  ^rcopajtia  of  Laadi. 

Trimitim. — Body  comparatively  narrowand  elongaf  >  1 
tci  niiuiii  j^iiit  of  the  palpi  conkaKor  nearly  so)  and  diiatod 
on  the  inner  side  at  tho  baia;  Md  tanmatad  vidi  one 
very  large  joint. 

10.  J'a/riftM.— Body  elongated;  antennis  inserted  in  a 
lateral  groove;  polpi  with  tbe  tenninal  joint  aonte ;  thorax 
with  three  longitudinal  ftirmva;  aBteitna  rather  long  and 
gradually  thickened  from  tho  base  to  the  apex. 

11.  ifHpifMiii*.— Body  elongated  and  subdcprcsscd ;  ter- 
minal joint  of  the  palpi  orate;  antenna  abort,  inserted  b» 
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Death  the  rJ<rc  of  the  forehead  and  tciniiuaiin^  in  a  larec 

Section  1.    Anfcnnip  gix-jointed. 

12.  Ci<mger.—\\<ySii\  clongaled,  obtuse  in  front,  and  not 
di^.tiiictly  separated  from  tho  thorax;  eyes  none;  thorax 
wiUi  the  sides  sUgbtly  rounded;  body  ovate:  no  furrows  or 
ftfw  on  aitlmr  uie  thonx  or  iIm  eitytnt. 

SwtioiiS.  AjilM»»t»tthbutoD»lMf««oddoDg«tod 

joint. 

13.  Artic^rux. — Head  broad  and  notched  in  front,  attenu- 
ated behind;  eye?  prominent;  tboras  broadest  behind; 
ttodhr  ovate. 

uamples  of  most  of  these  genera  are  found  iit  Ibis  ooun- 
ttf.  Ot  the  genus  Metopiat  only  one  species  is  known ;  it 
inhabits  Cayenne.  The  genus  Typu  is  found  in  Sweden 
^nd  Germany,  and  perhaps  in  England.  Of  the  genus 
Cftennium  but  unu  !-pccies  is  known;  ic  is  t'otiiid  in  the 
South  of  France.  The  curious  genus  Claviger  han  hut  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  England  by  Mr.  Westwood:  it  is 
founil  in  the  nest  of  a  species  of  ant  {Farmca  ftma).  On 
the  Continent  it  has  been  long  known. 

Owin^  to  (heir  mntrkaUo  appearance,  and  the  outious 
fmni  ditplajed  bythowions  species,  the  PteleptddmYuvn 
been  more  carefully  studied  pcrliaps  thiin  any  other  group 
of  minute  insects  and  have  giv«u  run!  to  several  mono- 
graphs--st^!  the  '  M  liographia  Pselaphidorum  et  Soydmoe- 
nidariini  BntanriDce,  hy  H.  Denny,  Norwich,  1825,  i  vol. 
8vo. ;  '  Monographia  Ptelaphorum,'  H.  F.  L.  Reichenbacb, 
LipBOi^  181fi>  1  vol.  Svo,  P.  W.  J.  Miiller  has  published  a 
nanagimpihon  the  Pidapbi  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Ma- 
gaxin  der  Entomologie,  von  E.  F.  Germar.'  M.  (J.  Aub6 
has  likewise  publisbM  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  same 
Kroiip^  whieh  his  bMn  4|mtod  in  the  IbRoer  put  of  thtt  or- 
ucle. 

PSEUDO-.-VMEIVA,  Fitzineer's  name  for  a  Rcnus  of 
the  PleodonU*  Strongyfy$r8$  of  MM.  DumiiU  and  Bibron, 
genne  IVadl^yaMllfrt  Wi^  Ominpipt,  Bgix.  [Puo- 

P8EtTDO>BOA,  Schneider^  naine  Ibr  a  gonus  of  ser- 

pents  (Scytale.  Men;.)  ;i rr:'-:igi:d  by  Cuvier  as  :i  -uli^'c-ir.s  of 
/?'>a.  and  described  as  having  plates  not  only  on  ihc  luu/zlc, 
bu!  on  iranium,  like  the  Coludri  .  n  fosscts,  a  round 
hk-f'.y,  md  the  bead  'd'une  venue  nvec  Its  none,'  qs  in  Tor- 
trir. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  JPMudo-^oa,  Oppel.,  the  last  genus 
of  the  fttmily  HydrophitUf,  or  Water  Snakei,  irith  the  f6l> 
lowing  description : — 

Head  short.  enUrged  behind,  and  covered  with  lai^e 
plates ;  bark  carinaten  with  a  longUndinil  range  of  soales. 
wider  than  thaw  of  the  sides. 

PSEUDOBDELLA,  M.  dc  BlainvillL-^  name  for  a  genus 
of  HirwiimiUe.  or  Leechet.   rLBXCH&s,  vol.  xiii..  p.  383.1 

PSBUDOCAyCTNPftMlMane  Idwaidafa  naiao  for  a 

General  ftm  that  of  many  Xanthi  [XAirmoe];  eea^apace 

■'i^'htlv  rouvfx,  ntid  a  little  embossed  near  the  front,  which 
li  iiL'arl)  horizontal  ;  laiero  anterior  borders  moderately 
cuncd.  and  armed  with  more  or  less  projecting  teeth  ;  pos- 
terior porUou  of  the  carapace  nearly  of  the  same  extent  as 
the  anterior,  with  its  lateral  borders  straight,  and  directed 
very  obliquely  backwards.  The  basilary  joint  of  the  ex- 
tental  antentug  is  very  small,  tho  second  hardly  reaches  the 
fkont,  and  the  third,  which  is  lodged  in  the  orbital  gap,  does 
not  All  it,  so  that  the  antennary  fos«et  is  not  completely 
separated  from  the  orbit;  the  terminal  stem  of  the:^e  ap- 
pendage*.  instead  of  being  very  short,  is  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  its  peduticle.  The  prelabial  space  is  not  canalicu- 
iatwl,  as  in  Ozia,  the  genus  which  immediately  preoedes  it 
in  the  arrangeneot  ufM.  Milne  Edwards  and  the  external 
iaw-fiMt  pwwant  aolhiiic  firtieular.  The  flnt  pair  of  feet 
are  reninable  ftr  their  tiie,  especially  in  the  mate,  and 
have  nearly  the  same  form  as  in  Carpt'liia,  but  arc  still 
stronger ;  the  pincers  arueaually  rounded  and  obtust:  at  ihe 
end  ;  they  are  unequal  ana  armed  with  large  rounded  tu- 
bercles, which,  on  one  side  (the  right  generally),  are  few  in 
number,  but  of  remarkable  volume.  The  succec<ling  feet 
are  of  a  fair  length,  and  much  resemble  those  of  the  first 
division  of  Xantma,  except  that  they  are  narrower,  and  that 
their  last  joint  is  longer.  The  abdomen  of  tbe  male  is  di- 
vided into  seven  very  dtstinet  articulatioaa.  (M.  £.) 

Gmtfraphieai  Diatr^tUim     Mt  QmnHd  The  Indian 
tod  Southern  Oceana. 
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M.  Mil  no  Edwards  divides  the  G;enus  thus:—  . 

A.  Spciiies  having  the  lateral  bonteiB  of  tho  caxapooe 
armed  wuh  four  or  five  tt-eth. 

n.  Upfter  surface  of  the  carapace  embossed  anteriorly. 

Example,  A«i«doaircimi«  RumMit  Cmeer  Bta^iAii^ 
Fabr.  (Herbal,  t  ilL,  |L  49b  £  S)  LaOBth  fiott  two  to 
three  inches. 

Zoca/i7y.— Tho  Indian  Sea. 

<m.  Carapace  smooth,  witbettt  rauarkabk  onthflwaanli 

on  Its  anterior  part. 

Example,  Pseu(L>carrirvix  ocr/latus.  Length  about  throe 
inches.  Colour  of  the  carapace  yellowish*  with  a  multitude 
of  circular  red  spots ;  pincers  blaek;  D>ar  la«t  pair  of  fbet 
banded  with  red  and  yellow. 

£oca//Vy.— Unknown. 

B.  Species  havinii  tlio  latero  anterior  borders  of  tlwcana* 
pace  armed  with  nine  or  ten  spiniforni  tcetiu 

Example,  I'xruducarcwitt  Gigat,  Cancer  Gigag,  T-im. 
Length  about  seven  inches.  Colour  yellowish  marbled  wita 
red ;  pincers  black. 

The  seas  of  New  Holland. 

PSSUI>0<X)RY8TBS.  M.  Milne  SdwaidsV  name  for 
ageuna  of  hraehyuroos  crustaceans  belonging  to  his  tribe 
m  CwryttiaM,  and  bearing  much  analogy  to  Corystrt 
[CoRTSTKs],  and  especially  to  XautHocory.sfrs. 

General  form  approximating  to  Coryttet,  but  the  feet 
natatory,  ai,  in  JmrnHkeorfftUi i  jmh/M  diflMng  flroni 
those  of  both. 

Carapace  nearly  oval  and  fairly  convex.  Front  narrow, 
advanced,  and  bofiaontal.  Oeobr  peduadea  of  moderato 
site,  and  the  moderate-anted  oibiti  entirely  open  externally. 

Internal  antenrue  small,  and  completely  covered  above  by 
tlie  front,  their  stem  bent  back  longitudinally,  as  in  Conj$te». 
Disposition  of  tbe  external  anterincp  essentially  the  sime  as 
in  tho<ie  crustaceans,  but  the  auditorv  frame  placed  at  their 
base  is  very  largc-  EpUtome  not  distinguished  from  the 
prelabial  spacer  and  the  bucrai  frame^  whieh  is  entirely 
open  aalsnoriyt  prahmging  iti^eir  laterally  haftra  the  baaa 
of  the  oxtomal  anlma«k  where  it  terminates  br  a  itouk 
oonieal  tooth,  whieh  with  that  appendage  forms  the  lower 
wall  of  the  orbit.  Ertrrnal  jaw-fpel  very  wide,  second  joint 
very  large,  but  thi-  third  small,  triangular,  and  nearly  as 
lon^'  as  it  18  wide;  their  terminal  stemlet  isexireraely  short, 
and  is  inserted  near  the  summit  of  the  third  joint.  The 
eternal  pUutron  is  nearly  of  the  same  form  as  in  Cory«tet, 
Ihe  anterior  feet  are  stout,  ctKoprassed.  and  of  modecete 
length.  The  four  succeeding  feet  are  nearly  all  of  tbe  same 
length  end  very  much  compressed ;  their  tarsus  is  lamellar, 
wide,  and  of  lanceolate  (brm,  espeeially  in  the  second  and 
fifth  pair.  The  aMomen  is  very  narrow,  and  has  only  fnp 
distinct  s<-smetiis  in  the  male;  the  third,  fourth,  ami  tiMh 
rings  are  soldered  together.    (M.  E.; 

Example,  P-seudocijry,%teis  urn  tat  ut.    i^ength  two  inches. 

Locality. — Valparaiso. 

M.  Milne  £dwacds  observes  that  the  crustacean  figured 
by  Browne  (*  Jamaica,'  pi.  48,  f.  8)  und«r  the  name  of  the 

(irajtm-crab  belongs  to  this  genua,  aod.niay  not  differ  speei' 

fically  from  A.  armatus. 

PSEUDOGRAPSl  s    [Grapsus,  vol.  xl, ^  $61.] 
PSE'UDOPUy.  l.ScHKLTOinjsiK.j 
PSEUDOSTOMA.   (Murid*.  vol.  xv.,  p.  513.J 
PSEUDOZOA'RIA.    From  the  earliest  tiraea  when 
aystematie  viewa  of  nature  were  sought,  clouds  have  over- 
hung the  obscure  confines  of  the  animal  atid  ret'etaUe 
kingdoms.   We  find  Aristotle  perplexed  regarding  the 
animal  or  vegetable  nature  of  sponge,  Trembley  ami  Ellis 
removing  errors  regarding  the  hydrro  and  cellulit'erous  poly- 
piaria,  Lamarck  classing  Coralliri  i  witl.  :iii:;r;als,  and  Blaiii- 
viile  deciding  that  it  is  a  plant     Much  of  this  difficulty 
arises  from  tbe  various  defiiutijU'^  which  are  employed  to 
cbinuitoriio  animal  axietaooe^  To  ahow  irtiiabiUtyof  parta, 
to  have  the  Ihealty  of  self'movaaiant,  to  ashibit  aaoaibi lity— 
such  or  other  rhiracters  being  assumed  for  animals,  wc  shall 
always  find  m   ■  rue  part  of  the  vast  series  of  life  some  par- 
ticular beinc;-  Ml  which  these  characters  become  unrecog 
nisable  (though  they  may  exist),  or  equivocal,  even  if  tbev 
do  not  conduct  to  erroneous  results. 

One  of  the  modes  by  which  systematists  have  eluded  a 
difficulty,  whieh  nothing  but  strict  and  patient  scrutiny  can 
conquer,  is  by  conatitotmgaa  intaaaadiato  order  of  m,  so 
voi^uely  characterbed  aa  to  embrace  the  doubtAil  eontev- 
minous  tribes  of  the  animal  and  ve;;etable  ranes.  Heru  e 
the  terms  Phylowa,  Zoopbyta,  Nematozoa.  and,  according 
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to  the  taoieaBalog}',  Lilhophyta.  Ceratopfayta,  Calciphyta,  to 
•xpnn  lb*  ttaof  or  horny  nature  of  the  animal  or  vcguiabU- 
atructures.  or  oven  to  aonvey  some  bint  of  their  analogy  to 
tnineral  aggregationa. 

Pteudoioaria  is  a  term  of  the  same  ordflf  pnpoiad  by 
Blainville  to  inelude  vegetaMeM,  many  of  vhfen  have  been 
ranked  with  the  Poiypiaiia.  It  ?vib<liviiti'(l  into  two 
classes:  Ca!<'i]>!M  la,  whicli  arc  inim  ipally  fomiio'-pii  of 
the  genus  Coral) I :ia.  Linn.  :  aiirl  Nfiiiatophyta  (also  <-,il led 
NamatoBOttfia),  whicii  include  Conferva,  Oscillatoria,  Bys- 
sua,  Stc 

ClaSiS  I.  Calciphyta. 

Plnntlike,  mostly  solid,  attached,  but  nut  by  real  or  peiic- 
tratiiii^  roDtb.  Cl.irnposed  of  two  substances,  the  inti-no-. 
moro  or  less  fibrous,  the  exterior  etetaoeoiu  aud  porous,  and 
g^fMwaDy  subject  to  4iseoDtiniiity,  wfaieDoe  tlie  whole 
apMut  artictdatad. 

Ijunouroviz  caUa  the  group  Polypiaria  cakifera. 
Fam.  1.  Coralliiiaon. 

Stem  and  branches  enrrusted  wilh  a  thick  porous  calca- 
reous substance,  discontinuous  at  intervals  vtluncu  the 
whole  is  artiouiated.  (Thia  is  the  genua  ConlUoa,  Linn^ 
vhidi  Lamarck  and  Lamouroux  have  gtneatly  divided.) 

Genera. 
Cymopolia,  Lamouroux. 

Articalatitma  menOilbrin,  paribwled  by  dirtinet  einalar 
pores. 

Example.  Cyuiopolia  barbata.  EUia, '  CoralliiMak*  pi.  25. 
flg.  c  &  The  few  apoeiea  are  ebieaj  Weet  Indian. 

Gontlltna. 

Flabellifonn,  trichntouiiHis.  nrticulei  '-is  listinct,  the 
npper  onus  foniprcssed  or  ddaled  ;  piTes  ul>s>  urt'. 

Example,  Corallina  officinalis.  Ellis,  '  Corallines,"  pi.  2-1, 
fig.  a  A.  liieajwcies  occur  in  varioua  parts  of  the  ocean 
and  of  the  ^ti^  coasts. 

JanK  lAttoumn. 

DMded.  fllte  nioM,  into  slender  raand  capillary  artieo- 
lated  dichotonirtiis  branched. 

Example,  Jania  corniculata.  Ellis,  '  Corallines,'  pi.  24. 
fig.rf. 

European  seas. 

Flabcllaria,  Lamarck.   (Halteedea,  Lam.) 

Plabdiiform;  branefaea  triehotomooa;  artioulations  dis- 
tfnet,  flattened 

Example.  Flabf-tlaria  ineiaaaata.  Bllis  Mid  Sotander,  pi. 
20,  rtjf.  d.   West  Indies. 

Amphiron,  Lamouroux. 

Articulation-  very  distinct,  the  intervala  flbro-eartila- 
ginoiu.  tSome  species  have  verdeaiate  Imnebes,  the 
others  are  much  like  Corallina.) 

Example,  Amphiroa  fragilliiataiB.  Bllii  and  Setander, 
p}  21,  fig.d 

Many  of  the  speeies  are  Australaaian. 

PcniriUus,  Lamarok.    (Nes-ffii,  Lamouroux  ) 

rMmposed  of  capillary  nulu  al  fibres,  a  simple  stem,  and  a 
iTowii  of  ryliiv1rtc-al  dichotomous  articulate*!  branches. 

Kxampl'u.  PeniciUus  pha'nix.  Ellis  and  Soknder,  pL  23, 
flg.  2. 

Moat  of  the  apeeiaa  ire  AuaMlasiaa. 

Oalaxann.  Lamoaroux. 

Artirnlations  tubuliform,  cylindrical,  soft  and  cellular 
wiilun,  ramifying  dichotomously  so  as  to  form  a  conical 
liift.  originating  in  a  sin>;lo  laembranoBocal  ari  (  l  aitieu- 
lation.   llncluded  by  Lamarck  in  bi»  genus  Dichomtaaha.) 

ExampK  Oalaitattim  ngoM.  Bllia  and  Salandar,  pi.  82, 

The  species  are  chiefly  West  Indian. 
AeeiatolunttlAtaarek.  (Aeet^laria.  Lamarck.) 

Stem  ifniple,  llWbnn,  atttaalated,  ixed,  supportii^  an 
rMbicukr  ttTminal  lamina,  which  is  radiated  above  and 
below,  and  formed  of  little  radiating  tubes  open  at  their 
ends. 

Example,  Acetabulum  meditw'raneaai,  Biaiav.;  Tubu- 
Inria  aceMbnlnm.  UuL  BlainTillia,  'AstinaiL,*  tab.  4C, 

PolyphyiB,  Lanaiek. 

Adherent,  fixed,  composed  of  a  vertical  HUlbnn,  fistulous, 
articulated  stem,  supportii^  a  capitulufli  of  eight  or  ten 
vval  foUaoMNia  maatbiMMma  hodiaB  arranged  in  a  radiating 

(banner. 

ExamplBb  PlolyphyaB  nnattalii^  Lain*  *  FKdypk  teu'pL  8, 
flg. «. 


Fam.  2.  Fueoidva. 
Stem  and  brancho^  internally  fibrous  or  membraaaofc 
eneruated  by  a  thin  caloaieoua  eontinuoua  layer,  withom 
arUaUationf  or  poiea.  Sabatanee  nwm  g»1atinonB  than  m 
the  Gotallium. 

Genera. 

XJiloti-a,  I^unoiiroux. 

Fibro-cretacciius,  llaljclliloriu  :  stem  •ilivjrt,  spreading  ra- 
pidly into  a  lariji'  expansion,  lohifl  or  cut  at  tliecircum- 
ference.  and  marked  on  both  fnct-s  with  <  oncentric  lines. 
(Corallina  of  Linnasu.^.) 

Example,  Udotea  daheUifiirmia,  SoL  and  EUia,  tab.  14. 
The  species  are  American. 

Dichotomariu,  Lamarck. 

Mombrano-cretaecous,  lichenoidal,  originating  in  a  abort 
simple  stem,  and  temi mating  in  c<>mpreaaed  cndlOtomoilS 
ramifications,  rounded  at  tho  tixtreoiity. 

Example,  Dichotomaria  frutirosa.  Ellis  and  SolMlder* 
pi.  22,  f.  5.   Tlie  species  are  chiefly  West  Indian. 

Liagora,  Lamouroux. 

Sttberetaoeous,  brandling.  fUmiOcationa  ending  in  aoA 
swollen  parts  like  buda.  fAnakgous  to  Poeua,  with 
which  one  species  has  been  ranked  by  Ginelin.) 

Example,  Liagora  versicolur.  Lainan-k.  The  species  are 
chiefly  tram  the  Mediierrancan 

Neomeris,  Lamuurou\. 

Elongated,  tumid  in  the  middle,  attenuated  towardf  and 
enlargra  at  the  end^  by  one  of  which  it  is  attached.  The 
central  axis  ia  membranaeeoas  and  flatttl«tta;  it  u  aur- 
rounded  by  a  crust  composed  of  crowded  small  tubulnr 
cylinders,  and  in  the  upper  part  small  globular  tuberelcs. 
The  whole  is  unvclopc'd  m  anotlicr  thin  cakarconB eriiat 
marked  bv  many  small  pits  in  (|UincunX. 

Example,  Neomeris  dumetosa,  ljttBoaMMQ[»  Zooph.,*  tab. 
68,  f  10,  II.    South  America. 

aass  2.  NematophTta,  Blainville. 

(Syn.  NomaioarM*  Oaillon.) 

CKberallT  lilamentous,  gelatinous,  green,  anatfaehed 

aquatic  bouics. 

Concerning  these  singular  nbjects  three  opinions  have 
been  mauitaincd: — 

1.  Tlwy  have  been  (not  all,  but  mo-it  of  them)  ranked  as 
genuine  plant!(  by  lannieos,  Lamarck,  &c. 

2.  They  have  been  eomidered  as  of  a  mixed  or  alter 
nating  nature^  so  that;  graving  and  appearing  like  plants, 
they  yield  seminal  parts  which  are  endowed  with  locomotion 
(as  the  ova  of  spont^es)  for  a  short  period,  and  thus  appear 
as  animals.  Ai<nrdh,  Fries,  and  Botj  da  St.  Vlnoant  anp- 
port  views  of  this  nalure. 

3.  They  have  been  described  as  plant-like  agglomerations 
of  animals,  ohgioallj  free  and  individualiaed.  M.  GaiUon. 
'  Annales  des  Soieneea  Naturelle^'  4e&»  ha^i  maintained 
this  opinion  after  exaet  and  eurions  waaawhsa,  and  many 
eminent  persons  have  admitted  this  remarkable  doetrine. 

M.  Oaillon  li;is  pioi'osiHl  a  cla-ssilicatinn  in  confinmity 
with  his  views,  which  includes  two  grand  divisions,  viz. 
Monadul^s  (resembling  Monas  or  polyjjastric  animaU  nlci 
and  NavicuMes  (resembling  BociUaria  or  Navicula;.  In 
the  former  are  two  families,  vis.  Endocyst^  (reproductive 
globulea  farmed  internally)  and  BctocyaiAea  (nproduetivn 

Sobttlea  fbrmed  Mtemalty).  In  the  second  divisioa  an  the 
iarthro¥<'cH  fanitnalcula  ass-ocialed  by  junction)  and  Eleu- 
theri^es  (unimalcula  ;i.ts<>ciated  without  junction).  Tlie 
first  fiimily  includes  ordinary  (JonCerva?,  &c. ;  the  second, 
Mucor  and  Cliarw.  &c. ;  the  third,  Uiatooua,  &c.;  tt*o 
fourth,  Girodella.  This  whole  subject  appeaCB  Still  to  need 
new  researches.   [Alo«;  Characka.] 

PSl'DIUM,  one  of  the  Greek  names  of  the  pomegranate, 
which  has  been  appUsdto  a  South  American  fsonaefptnttta 
belonging  to  the  nntaral  fkmily  of  Hyrtacam.  The  gmns  1m 
characienied  by  haviiiL  ■*  1  x  with  an  obovate  tube  and  a 
S-fid  limb.  Petals  5  Siuuens  numeroui..  Style  filiform. 
Stigma  capitate  Ovary  j-2i>-celled.  Ovules  numoroui, 
horixortal,  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  placenta.  Fruit 
baccate.  coteNd  with  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  erownnd 
by  im  lohoa,  nBnv.a«eded.  Seeds  in  the  npe  frnit  neatiing 
vKhinnpatp.  Testa  bony.  -Bmbrye  caived.  OotfMum 
leafy,  very  small.  Radicle  very  large.  The  speoiea  are 
about  forty  in  number,  either  trees  or  shrubs.  Leavee  op- 
posite, quite  entire,  fieother-neived,  nut  dotted.  PedunelOB 
axillary.  1-3-llowered,  bibractoaied.    Flower*  white. 

T\k  (J  species  are  alone  much  known.  These  are,  P.  po- 
miferum  and  P.  pynfsiuro,  which  yield  the  lirnim  • 
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known  iimli  r  iluj  niuue  of  Guava.  These  two  natives  of 
Soutii  .VinerCi  md  of  tho  West  Indies  have  beeu  trans- 
fnnd  to  tuc  Old  World,  and  ure  u  BKiuuivlj  oultivaUid 
iu  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  Indn  as  in  tbft  countries 
wImn  (iMf  an  indigenous.  P.  Catllcianum  is  a  spccie« 
miuurkabte  for  the  purplo  colour  of  iu  fruit.  The  6ua\-a,  of 
which  the  name  is  ilL-riscd  finiii  the  Aiucncan  word  Guyaba, 
IS  much  esteemed  in, hut  couuiriea  its  a  fruu,  oitd  cotnes 
nearest  to  tliti  pear,  though  ita  odour  h  noi  thought  agree- 
able by  many.  It  is  a!«o  preserved  and  made  into  a  jelly. 
The  roots,  buds,  and  lt>u\  t>s  are  astringent,  and  used  as  such 
medicinally.  Some  of  Uw  spaoiw  aro  cuUiv«ted  in  bot- 
bousea,  but  do  not  ripm  tlieir  friiili  mil 

PSILOPCKGON.  Bom's  mum  ftr  t  |8aw  of  fieidig 
(Wood-peckers). 

FSILOSO'MATA,  M.  de  Blainvillo's  name  tor  Ii.s  third 
'Huiily  of  his  order  Aponbranchiata,  and  uluced  by  iuni  at 
iic  end  of  that  order  and  immediately  before  the  onlt  r 
Piiij^aiiekiata,  which  contains  tbngwnus  GmMna.  [Poly  ' 

UtAKCBUtA.] 

Hm  onhr  nninof  M&mhmIb  nMidadiqr  Ji.  its  Bhin- 
vill*  h  PIfyaifw.  ' 

O&nrric  Characler.-^^oAy  {tec,  naked,  irery  much  com-  ' 
pressed,  or  tnui-h  higher  than  it  is  thick,  terminated  behind 
iiy  a  sort  of  verticnil  fin  ;  cephalo-thorax  tmall,  and  i)rovide<l 
with  a  pair  of  natatory  appendages,  whicli  are  tnangulv, 
compressed,  and  simulate  a  kind  uf  lung  teatacles  or 
brmohiv ;  mouth  subtanninnl,  of  «  hone^boe  siiape,  witn  | 
•  tboit  retractile  probowit;  miim  tm  tb«  rig^bt  side  of  the  ' 
body;  orifice  of  the  orphans  uf  generation  uiiicjuo.  un  the 
same  side,  and  more  anterior  than  the  atius.   Organs  of 
respiratinu  ?  I 

KxAmple,  PhiflUrhlie  Btteeft/uUtim^  *  I 

/xMuii/v.— Discovered  in  tba  IfadimmuMMk  8«a,  by  j 
Peron  ana  Lesueur. 

FSITHYRUS  (Saint-Fargeau),  a  genus  of  Hymenop- 
twova  inaaets  belonging  to  the  Metion  Jntiiephiia  (JLn- 
irenie)  and  fcmily  Apid».    Tbe  inaaots  of  Am  gaunt  to 

:Io-eIy  res43ml)li-  the  jTumble-bt'es  (PmnfiuA),  that  till  re- 
C'^iitly  tlrjy  were  l)y  all  authurN  (!onlomided  with  ihcui.  , 
Thf  Psitbyri  however  differ  widely  from  the  Humble-bees,  ; 
ina.tinuch  as  they  make  no  nesta  of  their  uwn,  neither  do  | 
ihev  coUi?ct  food  for  their  young,  but,  like  the  cuckoo  among  i 
birds,  they  deposit  tbdr  ogn  in  tbe  nests  of  oibers,  ana 
lca««  tlieir  young  to  be  faaraned  and  reared  by  them.  It  ia 
the  neats     tbe  Humble-bees  that  tbegr  ieleet  fbr  this  pur- 
pose.  Mr.  Newman  considered  these  facts  relating  to  ttieir 
economy  so  impuriani,  thai  he  established  an  order  ainon^' 
Hynienopteraus  in»ecl*,  Jo  wlur!;  he  gave  the  riunie  Aptf  , 
thitf^^x  (from  <*,  without,  and  -raBoi.  affection),  fur  the  rucep-  j 
tiou  of  the  present  insects,  which,  according  to  him,  consti-  i 
tute  the  genus  Apathut,  and  some  other  genera  of  bees.  ' 
Tha  afaaiMata  of  the  ocder  idpnlMtat*  given  by  the  author,  ' 
aiBnafcHowa.'  -iafya  hatehed  IWm  an  egg,  deposited  by  ; 
its  parent  in  the  nest  of  o\.h\ix  Afidrp  at  tho  time  when 
tbetr  own  eggs  are  laid ;  when  U  hatches,  being  strungor  . 
and  larger  than  tho  rightful  possessor  of  tbe  cell,  it  con-  j 
sumes  the  food  provided  for  its  companion,  and  starvM  it  to  [ 
death ;  and  in  those  instances  in  which  firaih  auppUea  of 
iuod  are  daily  provided,  it  continues  to  leoeive  and  appro- 
priate tbem  as  ila  own.    Pupa  change*  in  tbe  same  situa- 
tion, ia  a  ailkao  eoeooo,  spun  by  the  Urra.    Imago  has  no 
apiMfMns  either  on  tbe  body  or  legs  for  collecting  honey : 
in  other  respects  it  resembles  in  strucHuru  eaeii  uf  the  other 
orders  of  ,-f//i(i<Ff  it  enters  their  n#»t  with  perfect  fanuluinty,  j 
jud  seerus  to  be  quite  unsuspected  of  intrusion  ;  il  cullci  ts 
ito  pollen  or  huney,  never  huildsa  nest  of  any  kind,  nor  takes 
any  care  of  its  youn;',  hut  spends  its  time  among  Uuwerb,  or 
faoMtnog         tano-banka  in  which  oUmt  baea  have  fixed  | 
thoir  huitatkoB.  The'ganera  indnded  in  tlila  order  an  :~*  I 
Apathusfor  Ai^^rrio*),  Ctrliorys,  Meli  cla,  Slelit  f,  F-ifo- 
lut,  Nomada,  Hyuput  f   ( Kntomologtrxil  Miiuastrif.  vol.  ii., 
1.  Jul.)    Tlie  Aftalhiti's  however  is  ver'.  <  I  i l-i  ii  uiable 

.a  many  pomts  of  view;  it  is  founded  upou  tbe  habits  of 
tbe  t>pucic>s;  whilst  ui  fact  the  habits  of  the  individuals 
aompoaii^  tbe  vec|  genera  plaoed  by  the  author  in  his 
ovdar  an  io  nnnjr  caaoa  bnt  pnitially  known;  tbe  order 
motaewr  ooaipiii«f  ganaca  a^waing  in  no  poattiTa  pointa  of 
structure. 

The  spc^-ies  of  iTie  ^;liuis  Piilhyrus  may  be  distinguished 
Lreui  ihuK.'  uf  Duthbus  by  the  structure  of  their  hinder  legs. 

*  TbaouM  i'MCW  hubrvn  usf>d(oruMt)>cf  fraupofiaSSSlSI  HmttKm 
^f*mmt  ibssstoM  »l>Bie|t  be  tdmylrt  lo  ywfBi  nflnfeHnnii 


In  Bombiu  tho  hinder  Ubia  is  <H>iiipitii>*«d.  Kirioolh,  and 
somewhat  concave  on  the  outer  side,  and  u  furui^iied  on  ita 
edges  with  a  fringe  of  stiff  eurred  hairs,  which  ser\-e  to 
-reuin  on  the  outer  side  of  tha  akin k  tho  pollen  cullceted 
by  ihn  imeet  to  feed  ita  young.  Tbe  Bathyrt  have  tbe 
tibia  narrower  and  oofBiad  tbioughout  with  hair ;  they  have 
no  basket  for  the  i>urpose  of  carrying;  pollen. 

Four  or  five  ^ueeius  of  Ptithyrus  are  found  in  Eiiglund, 
and  these  are  well  described  by  Kirby  m  hio  '  Monui^rupliia 
Apum  Anglis.'  Tbey  ace  arranged  by  that  author  in  bis 
genus  Apis,  seeiiion  **»  e.  ^  wliieh  aectfam  «lio  indndea  tha 
true  Bombi, 

P$itkyru»  rupestri*  very  oioaeiy  reeaaablea  tha  Bed'lailed 

Humble-bee  (Hombus  laptdarius),  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  dark  (almost  black)  colour  of  its  wings.  The  Af)i§ 
Albinclla  of  Kirby  is  no  doubt  the  male  of  this  speeies 

Px.  cainjMitris  is  black,  has  a  yellow  band  on  the  foro 
part  of  the  thorax,  yellow  hair  on  the  scutellum,  and  a 
patch  of  yellow  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen  at  the  ai>ex. 
A.  RotneUtu  of  Kirby  is  no  doubt  the  male  of  this  species. 

/I  BorhatteUtu  ia  black,  has  tbe  Am  and  hinder  portion, 
tbe  tbotait,  and  the  baae  of  tbe  abdomen  yellow ;  the  apex 

of  the  rtlidoliuu  Is  whMr 

A.  nubterrani'us  ausl  .4.  titsaj  'j..  of  Kirby's  monograph 
also  lieliiii^,'  to  this  f;roup,  , 

PSIITA'CIU/E,  PARROTS,  an  extensive  and  highly 
interesting  family  of  birds,  rumarkable  for  their  beautiral 
QoKHif%  tneir  powerful  bill,  their  tleshy  tongue,  and  their 
power  of  imitating  the  human  voice.  Tbe  artienlation  of 
some  of  tbe  species  is  so  perfect,  that  when  the  bird  is  un- 
seen  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  words  pronounced  du 
not  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  man. 

That  several  of  tliLse  birds  were  known  to  the  antientji, 
both  Greek  und  Romiui,  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  quotations,  »c  shuU  here  only 
refer  to  Ciesias  (Indie.,  3 ;  Phot.  Bibl.,  Ixxii.) ;  to  Aiistotle 
iSt^  4mm^  viii.1  >ti.).  wiien  he  noUoea  tbe  anthiopo- 
Ijflott,  ^rrweii,  aa  tlie  Indian  blid«  and  refine  to 
its  powers  of  niiiniery ;  to  Arrian,  who  Bpeak^i  of  the 
tfirrococ,  and  its  imitation  of  the  human  voice  (Hnl.  Ju  l., 
c  XV.);  to  Plulurch,  who  alludes  to  the  same  quahty 
in  his  treatise,  De  Stilertia  Animalium  (vol.  x.,  p.  51,  ed. 
Reiske;  vol.  iv.,  p.  972.  Lut.  Paris,  1724);  to  Ovid  (Amor. 
iL  6) ;  Peiaius  in  the  Prologue  to  bia  8iMrM  (line  8) ,  and 
MartialVi  dolioole  flattery  (sir.  ep.  7». 

BoBdUiei  pal  me  dlcna  :  Cnar  ave.' 

Iheat,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  iKissage  in  Ctesius, 
und  many  more  examples,  \vill  he  found  m  the  learned 
treatise  by  Mr.  Vigors,  'On  a  Group  of  Psittaoida  known 
to  the  Antienia*  {Zool.  Joum.,  Td»  iiX  vhere  be 
reminds  ua  that  tha  antient  vrilai*  am  iwaninoiu  in 
informing  ua  that  the  panoU  known  to  their  timee  eame 
exclusively  (Vom  India.  'We  are  informed  by  ^Uliau,'* 
coiiliuues  Mr.  Vijjors,  '  that  they  «ere  tlie  favmn  ite  in- 
mates of  the  palaces  of  the  prjiices  ;  and  \sere  looked  up  to 
as  objects  of  sacred  reverence  by  liie  religious  feeliugs  uf 
the  people.  From  thence  they  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope at  tbe  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest;  and  the 
suecifie  name  of  jOtBUatdri,  applied  by  mudera  science  to 
the  type  of  the  group,  in  honour  of  tha  first  JturOfiaaa  dia« 
covoror  of  it,t  serves  to  perpetuate  tbe  name  of  a  warrior 

u  lio  is  said  to  have  valued  the  eollquests  that  extended  Ihe 
boundaries  of  his  .empire  chietly  as  they  »LrM:d  to  exienJ 
the  boundaries  of  science,  li  uas  not  until  the  tunes  of 
Nero  timt  tbe  parrott  of  Africa  became  known  to  the 
Hoaana.  (Pliuy,  Hut.  Nai^  vi.  29.)  Soma  of  thaae  birds 
WM*  awonf  the  discoveries  mude  in  the  course  of  an  ex- 
pedition lent  out  by  that  prince.  They  came  appai-eutly 
fr  m  ihe  n;  ighbourhuod of  the  Red  Sea;  and  it  is  probu* 
hie  ti  It  ,,>  ihat  country  became  more  known,  numbers  of 
the  s.  iiiL  r  -co  were  imported  from  ii  into  Ronu',  ;j;id 
formed  the  chief  part  uf  thuM}  viciima  of  tho  parrot  lrii>es, 
wbi^h  in  aAer-times  are  said  to  liave  supplied  the  inordinate 
luxury  and  wantonnoH  of  HoUogabalus.  Tbe  Indian  group 
thua  nmiliar  to  the  antienta  nay  bo  identilad  with  those 

■  Ih  Ant.  Aaim.,  uu.  li.  bic  ;iUu  f'U%ho(Uci^j  .  xt.,  f.  /l^  cil.  UnwuUmX 
\  But  M«  Clariaib *>><>•  ui  tlio  ]>l«cr  alwTc  quutcd.  uotirei  tbe  l>utl  calW 
UMntasbSVhVltMniier  r.DdtbeloDpir  ofa  ia«D.  ullailmK  Ui  iu  tlijiM  be 
ini^atKMit  lli»lor»  knoll  (u(Mi().iiiul<u  lUrfUlil!!  {irop^iptov  JtpioUWW} 
ice.  W*  AN  r<uiiMt(  Wid  (toe.  cii.)  ihM  tt>«  liinl  •]>i?a]t<  lik<<  a  ai«al||(l>*lfl 
diati  iauKMR*,  kxtl  Utst  M  «|il«k*  Urrck  aiiOttt  *  **  tsan^\. 
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beautiful  oirds,  equally  the  favourites  of  our  ni(j<kTii  linii's, 
which  are  brought  to  us  lioin  the  sanu-  oountry,  and  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  roite-coloured  collar  round  tiic:r 
neck,  the  brilliant  emerald  of  their  body,  and  the  deep  ruhv 
of  tbeir  biU.  Pliny  {Hut,  Nat.,  x.  42)  points  out  distinctly 
thelbnnar  chancter.  Solinus.  in  general  the  servile  copier 
of  Pliny,  eonfirma  this  description,  though  with  a  alight 
variation  as  to  colour  {Ihlyhitt.,  c.  23).  Apuleius  again 
alludes  to  the  sarm?  chanicicrs,  but  nnn.-  minn  <li:it(.'!y  and 
forcibly  distinguishes  thf  varying  tints  of  the  collar  round 
the  nock  (Florid.,  lib.  ii.).  Oppian  gives  the  bird  an  epithet 
(roiffi'xpoov  ofvtv*  JDe  Vtnat.,  vii.  488) ;  while  Ovid,  in  like 
manner.  particulaxiMS  Iwth  the  euu  raid  plumage  and  the 
dMo>r«dMU'(ilnor.tUvi.).  To  this  group  Mr.  Vigon  iuw 
•saq^ed  the  iMiae  of  Mmtnit, 

Oboanixatiok. 

The  uppef  tiiMi4iMflit  which  is  immoveeble  in  mammals, 
hunoiworleianotioii  in  Ufd«,Mwe  hare  seen.  [Biri»,voI. 

iv.  p.  423.]  Some  birds  itidoi.-d,  for  instance  the  capercail- 
sie  and  rhinoceros  buds,  are  nut  giAed  wiiii  this  motion  ;  but 
mobility  of  the  upper  mandible  is  the  rule  in  this  clas?.  and 
the  want  of  it  the  exception.  In  the  Psittacidte  this  power 
it  highly  developed ;  for  the  upper  mandible  is  not  connected 
into  one  piece  with  the  aktill,  by  yielding  and  elastic  booy 
pUt^  as  is  the  case  with  birds  in  general,  but  eonstitutes  a 
pwlisuhr  bono,  distioefe  fion  the  mt  of  the  cnaittn,  and 
Mtimilated  to  it. 


fini'nt.  if  not  the  fiiK'St.  living;  colk-clions  of  Ibcse  splciidul 
birds  ni  thi*  world.  The  quantity  of  mealy  dust  di»chari<ed 
from  the  skin  by  the  cockatoos,  and  other  species  of  parrot^ 
particularly  at  pairing  time,  is  remarkable ;  thoui;h  the  se* 
paralion  of  this  peealiar  matter  from  the  skin  is  not  oonflned 
to  this  family,  out  it  eflbeted  in  many  birds  of  dlflhnml 
orders,  ea^rles  and  herons  for  instance.  The  characters  of 
tbf  pow  erful  bill,  and  the  grasping  scansorial  foot,  which  last 
IS  so  runstructed  as  alMtO  OMTCf  tfa*  ftwd  lO  ths  IttOlltllW 
Will  be  been  below. 


SiwU  gf  Mmoeaw. 

The  adTtntaiteB  derived  to  the  animal  fVoin  this  eon- 
formation  ari-  obvious  to  any  one  who  watches  a  parrot  tak- 
inj^  Its  food  or  usini;  the  bill  as  a  third  tAlreiuity  to  assist  it 
in  climbing  about  its  cage.  In  most  birds  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  number  of  tlte  phalanges  of  the 
toes:  thus  the  great  toe  has  two.  the  next  three,  the  mid- 
dle toe  ibor,  aiid  the  outer  toe  Ave.  The  parrots  possess  a 
peculiar  enss-beiie  belonging  to  the  great  toe.  In  eonmon 
with  the  pigeon  and  some  other  birds,  they  are  desti- 
tute of  a  gall-bladder.  Their  intestines  are  very  long,  and 
Me  without  ca!ca.  The  soft  thick  tongue  .so  characteristic 
of  this  iribo  must  be  a  highly  sensitive  organ  of  taste.  It 
is  covere<l  with  papillae,  and  moistened  with  a  salivary  se- 
cretion, so  that  they  are  able  to  taste  and  select  different 
wtieloa  of  food.  In  some  of  the  Ibrmsitbe  Triehoglossi  for 
instance,  which  food  on  the  nectar  of  floveiSt  the  wruah'like 
tonffue  is  fringed  with  tabular  processes,  in  eonfbrmity 
with  the  suctorial  mode  of  feeding  adopted  by  these  birds. 
One  of  them  kept  by  Mr.  Caley,  on  seeing  the  coloured 
drawing  of  a  plant,  made  an  uttcnii>t  tu  siu-k  the  tluwers, 
and  cviiicod  the  same  disposition  towards  a  piece  of  printed 
cotton  furniture.  (Post,  p.  90.)  The  accurate  observer  last 
mentioned  suppUed  the  PtiUacm  muiUutt  iMb^  n  species 
of  the  same  ^nus,  with  honey  sod  moistened  sugw.  which 
it  suehed  with  ease  and  apparent  pleasure  by  means  of  its 
bnish*like  tongue.  In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Sur. 
geons  there  is  (No.  |  170  c,  Physiological  series)  one  of' 
these  tubular  tongues  described  the  tonijue  of  a  Lory 
{Lnrius  DomiceUa,\i.iors).  The  ton;.nic  is  short,  thick, 
and  fleshy,  as  in  most  of  the  parrot  tribe ;  but  it  is  further 
distinguished  by  terminating  in  a  number  of  very  delicate 
and  closest  filaments,  which  can  be  protruded  and  ox- 
pended  lihe  abrush.  (Ca<..vol.  iii..  part  I.)  The  plumage  of 
this  extensive  family  is  of  the  most  rich  and  varied  descrip- 
tion, embracing  almost  every  colour  and  gradation  of  tint,  i 
The  ZouioigieBl  Society  of'  London  poMSMSi  one  of  the ! 

•  Onas-caimNdMni  [ 


Fool  of  Maemw. 

This  larga^  hard,  and  solid  bill,  rounded  throughout,  and 

surrounded  at  its  base  with  a  membrane  wherein  the  nos- 
trils are  pierced,  together  with  the  thick  fleshy  and  rounded 
tongue,  gives  the  Ptillnrtd/r.  as  Cuvier  observes,  the  greate>t 
facility  in  imitating;  the  human  voice,  a  facility  to  which 
their  complicated  lower  larynx,  with  its  three  peculiar  mus- 
cles on  each  side,  contributes.  Their  strong  mandibles, 
formed  for  sheUing  and  cndting  the  hsrdsst  fruits,  are 
worked  by  more  niuneroos  muMes  than  those  of  other 
birds. 

Geosraptticiil  Distrihutian  aihl  Hi' its.  -The  Parrot 
tribe  arc  found  in  great  numberh  in  warm  climates,  and 
principally  in  the  torrid  7.oiie.  They  are  however  abundant 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  occur  even  in  high  lati- 
tudes, whilst  in  the  north  they  do  not  appear  to  ha  r^re- 
son  ted  beyond  the  trspios  by  any  speeisa.  esBspt  parlmps  in 
India  by  PaUeonrii.  Parrots  oeenr  in  the  southern  ex* 
treraity  of  America,  throughout  New  Holland,  in  ^'  ri 
Diemeu's  I^tid,  New  Zealand,  and  even  in  Mu<-«)iian,e 
Island,  in  the  5"2nd  degree  of  south  latitude.  They  are 
monogamous,  and  make  their  nests  in  the  holes  of  trees, 
which  they  climb  with  their  feet  and  bill.  The  shortness  of 
their  wing«  not  permitting  them  to  pass  wide  seas,  the  old  and 
new  continents,  and  even  some  of  the  large  islands,  have 
their  particular  species.  Their  isod  consists  of  fruite  of 
ainuwt  every  kino,  and  thdr  natural  volee  la  loud,  harsh, 
and  grating  almost  beyond  endurance. 

ARKANOBMim  ARD  NaTOBAL  UiSTORT. 

Erisson  places  the  Parrots  in  hh  thirteenth  order  of  birds, 

cotisistinp;  of  tho^c  with  two  anterii)rand  two  posterior  t<.»e< 
This  oirler  he  <1nide-suilo  four  sections ,  the  first,  vith  a 
struifiht  biil,  includes  the  Wryneck.  Woodpecker,  and  Jsr 
caiuar  as  genenr  forms;  Iho  second,  u?iM  the  bUl  ratktr 
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jurvtd,  the  Barbets  and  Cuckoos ;  the  thirtl,  ttilh  the  bill  I 
ih/iri  and  hnotii'd,  the  Tiugoiis,  Crotuphaf;:i.  and  tbo  Piir 
roit ;  and  the  tburlh,  witli  the  hill  luug,  and  of  the  size  of 
the  head,  tbo  Toucans. 

Linnnus  plnced  tbu  genus  Ptittacus  at  the  head  of  his 
order  Pir^e,  with  th*  fwowinK  daftoition  :— 

Aitf  hooked;  npparmtndibl0iiiovnhle,fiiniiihad  with  a 
Mm.   No»Htt  dtnatod  in  th»  b«M  of  the  bill.   Tongue  1 
fleshy,  obtuse,  entire.    Feet  ^caiisorial. 

He  divided  ihe  yenus,  which  is  preceded  bj"  Lanius  (thu 
Shrikes),  and  immediately  f  ilhiwod  by  JtoHqiAoiifM  (the 
XVtoeaoe).  into  the  following  secliuns: 

• 

Maerouii  cauda  euaeifiimL 
Tlui  diTinon  contained  the  Maecawt. 

*  • 

Macruuti  luiuores. 
TUl  difitiMk  contained  Piittactu  Alexandri  and  the 
AiiikMli|Mi«nlly ;  but  both  in  thia  and  the  (brmer  divi- 
tion  ire  Bna  Fmott  that  ean  hardljrbe  called  *  loi^^taHed.' 

Thus  in  the  first  division  wo  have  Psittacivi  nrJnlig  with  the 
■ynonyma  of  '  Psilt^us  vindis  alarum  custa  supurno  ru- 
bente  of  Aldrovandi  (vol.  i.,  t.  669),  Sioane,  Jam.,  2.  p. 
S97,'  '  Pnttacaa  Amazontcut,  Briss.,  and  P$ittacu$  medtta 
ma^itudinu  JftU.,  t.  16:'  whdst  iu  the  second  we  find  the 
IMtaeut  agUu,  AiUaeiu  minor  viridii  of  £dwarda. 

•  •  » 

Braehyuri  cauda  «quali. 

Tbie  contained  the  Cockatoos,  Lories,  and  True  Parrots. 

littttuim'a  second  order,  Pieee,  consisted  of  three  sections, 
dM  Mcondof  vhiob,  with  $eaiuorial  feel,  included  the  Par- 
rot*, ToBcana,  HombilU,  Crotophasa,  Trogon,  Barbets, 
Cuckoos,  Wrviii  L'-;,  W<    'peckers,  and  Jacamara. 

M.  de  mukes  ibe  Grimpeurt  the  first  subdivi- 

sion of  the  first  division  (two  anterior  and  two  pijstcrior 
toes)  of  Ui8  first  sobelaaaof  birds.  The  first  ord«r  of  this 
subdivision  (toes  large  iaA  Miong)  is  distinguished  by  a 
haaJud  bill,  and  the  ^eoMm  eonmrehended  under  it  ore 
./fra(Maccawa)and  IMbKtu,  the  btter  oonsitting  of  all  the 
Parrots  and  Parrakcets  without  denuded  checks.  The 
aecond  order  consists  of  tlie  Toucans,  the  Trogons,  the  Tou- 
iMoe,  and  the  Mtuophaga  or  Plantain-tatt^rs. 

M.  Dum^ril's  Gnmpmrt  form  hwllurd  unicr,  the  second 
fcmil)  of  which  (Lrvirostrrit or  CcnorampAes)  consists  of  the 
Toucans,  Plantain-eaters,  Trogons,  Touracos,  Barbets  Mae- 
eatrt,  Coekatoot,  and  Parrots. 

'  Tbie  fWtadm  fimn  the  flrttliuniljrof  Illiger'a  Saauon*, 
end  indadetbegcnenMlfacnf  and  Htaeeeond 

family,  Serrati,  consists  of  the  Toucans  (Rarnjshuxtox  and 
Ftfrti^ostut),  Ptigoitiati,  the  Touraci,s,  the  Trogt3ns,  and 
the  Planlain-eaters 

Cuvier  places  Xhti  I^littcidti-  bLtwctin  the  Toucans  and 
the  louracos:  they  consist  of  the  Arm  (Ara,  Kuhl):  Per- 
ruchet  (Cmittruf,  Kuhl,  divided  by  Le  Vaillant  into  Per- 
ruchcsrAras,  which  have  naked  diMka (i^'//acM«  Guyanen- 
tit,  &€.);  Pertuobes  4  queue  en  IMobe  {Pal(comis)\ 
and  I^rrnehei  i  aueue  ^largie  vers  le  bout  (Platycrrcus) . 

Cnrkaftx,s-  {P!yctolrjihiin)  :  Ti  ttr  Pn  i  ut\:  L'.rirx  ■  Short- 
ti.i/t-d  Parrots  [  Piitt'iru/ii,  Kulil):  uni  Piirnxptr/i  'i  Trnmpe, 
Ia:  \  ail;.  < Mii:ro^,'<titn\;  Vu'ill.),  (if  vi  hicii  h\>,t  (.'uvilt  ;liinks 
thai  tile  Pnrruch-s  hiffambea  {.PeZi>j:'irus,  111.;  may  be  made 
a  .iubi.'1'nu.s- 

M.VieUlot's  first  tribe  of  hia  second  ord«f,  Sy/«t«oi^,  con- 
sists of  the  Zygodaciyli i  and  the  fUUtteint,  wrMltaeiiUf, 

form  the  first  family  of  that  tribe.  The  second  family  com- 
prehends the  Macrt^lottet,  including  the  Woodpeckers  and 

the  Wryneck. 

M.  TemmiQck  arranges  oil  the  Parrots  at  the  end  of  his 
first  family  of  Zygod{icty/^s ;  the  s*-(  ond  f<iinil>  consists  of 
the  Woodpeckers,  the  Jacamars,  and  the  Wryneck. 

M.  de  Blaioville  (1815-16*22)  makes  thu  Parrots  his 
flat  oiderof  bird*  (iVaAMMreaJ,  belonging  to  the  anoma* 
lona  anbdeae. 

Mr.  Vigors  arranges  the  Psittai  iiUe  in  the  normal  crroup 
of  the  Scnn*o^e8,orcllmbln^-blI■d.^,  and  he  ob>erves  that  tlie 
iriiiiiL- li .1 lunnection  of  the  /iVwi/'/fw*/!!/^  (Toucans)  with 
Paiiiactdee,  which  iUimediattily  foUow  ihem  iu  his  method, 
14  not  very  evident.  These  families,  he  remarks,  are  pbced 
nekt  to  each  other  by  all  systematic  writers ;  and  he  deci- 
dedly concur*  in  the  general  views  which  brine  them  into 
Mdipiboviing  gfoop^  But  he  Mates  that  he  is  unac- 
qMialid  irith  «iir  foran  vUeli  intimately  connect  the 


RamphaxtiJfe  and  Pxittacidr,  and  sofleu  tlown  llu  un- 
portant  difl'crence  oliM  ivable  m  (lie  bills  and  tongues  of 
thosp  bird?.  Mr.  Vigor*  mdeud,  though  he  hazards  a  siig- 
iieiiion  as  to  Trogon,  declares  his  opinion  to  be  that  the 
f^ttactdof  afford  more  dilBouUics  to  the  inquirer  into 
affinities  than  any  other  known  group  in  the  vbote  class. 
He  remarka  that  in  aannen  ud  general  atmeliin^  ai  well 
as  in  the  mode  ofasing  their  fbet  and  bill,  the  Fkrrots  bold 
nearly  an  insiilateJ  situation  among  birds;  and  that  they 
may  perhaps  be  proni^uiu-od  to  be  the  only  Rroup  among 
(liem  which  is  completely  i^^eiifns.  In  the  formation 
of  his  opinion  that  their  stattua  iu  nature  accords  with  tho 
place  assigned  them  in  his  series,  and  that  they  come  next 
to  tbe  Piddw  in  affinity,  Mr.  Vigors  at  first  felt  some  doubt 
in  eonieqnenee  of  their  bills  and  tongues  here  eqanHj 
•ppmnt,  a*  m  the  case  of  the  Ramphattid«,  But  Mi  HM 
fWeided  in  his  opinion  by  observing;  that  while  there  was  BO 
other  group  with  %vhu  h  tbi  yacr  nd  more  closely  in  such 
character,  they  posse.^s  au  atliur.y  to  no  birds  but  the 
Pcidee  m  the  structiiic  of  the  f>ivil  and  1  ho  use  to  which 
they  apply  it.  He  remiiuU  us  ihac  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scaruores  is  the  faculty  of  climbing;  and 
that  the  gnttet  portion  of  tbe  families  contained  in  it  poa> 
sesB  what  are  temnieatly  called  KifgodaeMt  feet,  «r  fbet  in 
which  the  toes  arc  disposed  in  pairs,  and  which  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  conducive  to  that  faculty.  But  ha 
remarks  that  the  Pidd'  a  1  she  Pstttacidw  arc  the  ld  . 
families  thus  distinguished  whu!>'j  tuett  are  strictly  and  t  un- 
stantly  disposed  in  pairs;  and  that  they  are  consequently 
the  only  groups  whieh  eonstantlv  benefit  by  that  construc- 
tion in  climbing.  Thn  OXlernal  hind  toe  of  the  othct  AooR- 
Mntt  i^  he  obieirra^  nlimettles  and  these  birda  an  nmr 
seen  to  climb,  at  leoat  to  that  «ttent  whieh  it  common 
to  the  two  families  in  question.  '  We  may  thus  venture,  I 
think,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors.  '  to  Kcparutc  the  Parrots  and 
Woodpeckers  from  tbe  other  families  and  to  associate  them 
together,  in  consequence  of  the  affinity  in  these  essential 
characteristics  of  the  tribei.  In  tUa  point  of  view  they  will 
compose  its  normal  groups  as  climbera  par  escellence,  dif- 
fering however  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  climb;  the 
I^rroU  using  the  foot  chiefly  in  grasping  the  objeet  whieh 
assists  ihom  in  thehr  aaoent,  ana  in  conjunction  with  the 
bill ;  while  the  Plrid^  rely  upon  the  strength  and  straight- 
ness  of  the  land  toes  in  supporting  them  in  a  perpendicular 
po-^itioti  on  the  sides  uf  trees:  in  wbicb  posture  they  are 
also  assisted  oy  tho  strong  shafts  of  the  tail-f^jithers.  AAHiile 
I  was  influenced  by  these  general  points  of  coincidence  in 
placing  the  Mliaeidtt  and  Ptddtr  together*  I  recognised  a 
group  whidt  appeared  to  intervene  between  them,  nnd  to 
diminish  the  apparent  distance  that  exists  even  in  the  form 
of  their  hill.  That  important  group  which  comprises  the 
l.iiiiiean  Jiarbftx  evidently  evnibited  the  expected  gra- 
dation iu  the  structure  uf  that  member;  the  bill  of  I'ijgo- 
nias.  111.,  approaching  most  nearly  that  of  tlie  Ptrrots  by 
its  short  strong  and  booked  conformation,  while  the 
straighter  and  more  lengthened  bill  of  tho  true  Bueeo 
unit^  itsslf  to  that  of  PSeut.  Many  other  particulars  in 
form,  and  also  in  extraordinary  conformity  in  colouring,  still 
further  pointed  out  tho  affinity ;  and  1  was  at  lenj^ili  cuii- 
flrmvd  III  my  coiijoctures  re*i»ec(ing  tbe  Mtuation  of  tlie^e 
birds,  by  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  llieir  liabit.s  bcmg 
actually  tho«c  of  the  true  Woodpecker*,  and  uf  their  chief 
affinity  biin^'  to  that  group.  The  regular  gradation  by 
which  these  two  familifltk  united  in  their  general  characlen, 
and  those  the  dwrseteva,  it  mnat  be  remembered,  most  pn- 
minent  and  typical  in  their  own  tribe,  are  also  united  in 
their  minuter  points  of  formation,  appears  to  mo  now  emi- 
nently eonspici A  I-  '  With  regard  to  these  minuter  points, 
Mr.  Vi;.i;ors  observes  that  some  of  the  At7/i)aiAe,  among 
wbich  be  ]>articularises  Psittacua  Atrxandn,  Lmn.  (A/<p- 
omt$),  and  its  con^^cners,  partsaliy  employ  the  tail  iu  sup- 
porting themselves  as  they  climb,  in  a  corresponding  man* 
ner  with  the  Woodpeckers.  The  tongMb  also  peculiar  tn 
the  WHaekLf,  he  remaika,  beeomes  Menaerer,  and.  as  is 
said,  more  extensible  in  that  group  of  -a  liirh  p-,  atej-rimut, 
Gmel.,  IS  the  representative,  thus  e\ lucing  aa  apuroxima* 
tion,  vh^bt  indeed,  but  still  an  approximation  tO  tM  bill  Of 
the  Wo<tdpechers.    (Linn.  JVans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

M.  Latreille  makes  the  Btittadns  the  first  family  of  the 
order  Grimpeurt.  Ho  divides  the  &mily  into  two  iribts : 
the  first  consisting  of  the  genera  Ara,  PerrucM,  Ptgopore, 
and  lUkaUiSit ;  and  the  second  of  the  qcnns  Ijirhyni^ue. 

In  the  method  of  M.  de  Hluim  iUe  developed  h)  M  Lber^ 
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minier  in  1827.  the  family  of  F^ots  appean>  iu  the  Normal 
•uboliiH  batwoen  the  TdunciM  and  tbe  Huinuiiiu;-Bird». 
In  If.  L«non*<t  Profet  dt  fHamfieaHtm,  the  '  nittaeit^ 

■pp0tr  ;i8  the  fiRt  tnhe  iZyL:  xliirlijl'^ii')  '1^^'  '  fnxea.tores 
or  Orimpeurs  {Het^rodctrlt/lia i  they  aii>  luiiuediulcly  suc- 
ceeded fj\  the  '  Pogonict  s.' 

Mr.  Swain»on  is  of  opinion  ihul  lUts  I'ariuU  constitute 
the  subi>  pical  divinion  of  the  Scamoret,  wherein  the  powers 
of  climbio^  are  developed.  'If,'  says  Mr.  Swain»on, 
any  group  m  nature  be  iaoUted,  it  ia  tbia.  Possessing  in 
theroseUes  tbe  strongest  characteristics,  there  is  no  bird 
yet  discovered  which  presents  any  point  of  connection  to 
ihcm :  approximaiiDtis  indeed  are  certainly  nmdi'  iDwaids 
ilieiii  Vi\  iIk' tootli-binu<l  Burbuts  (Barbels,  /V*a^o;iiits) ;  l>ut 
there  is  still  a  yap,  whieli  tm  genus  yet  discovfieii  is  cah-u- 
lated  tu  till  u]).  On  cDnsideriog  tbe  relative  difervuct:  bo- 
twcxu  tlie  burbulb'  and  IIm  |»rMta,  We  tbould  say,  theoreli- 
ealljr.  that  of  aU  tbe  &v«  groups  Mnong  the  latter,  one  only 
teuaimi  to  five  tbe  typical  itmetore.*  Aa  tbe  ftvrots  ap- 
pear to  Mr.  S^v;lin^klll  t(;  fortn  a  group  prccisstjly  equivalent 
to  the  true  Woodpeckers,  hi'  arr;in>;i-4  theM  under  five  ge- 
nera: the  MariMws,  tlie  Pariots,  tliu  Cockattiot,  ihe  Luriea, 
and  tbe  Gruuud  Lurien  (Piatucercus,  Vig.).  In  tbe  synop- 
sis at  the  end  of  the  work  (CilMf^flenllofl  nfBurdi)  W«  find 
tbe  following  arraoigement:'— 

FiittKidsc. 

•  Bill  very  abort:  fbe  uvpec  nwndiUe  greatly  curved  over 
the  lower,  vhteh  is  eonaiaerably  shorter. 

Subfamih  ^fa^f''■^lL•erl  inx-.  ^fwcaws. 

Upper  mandible  (greatly  lio^ikt  d  ;  lovstjr  mandible  much 
higher  than  bruail.    Tuil  \o:y  long,  cuneated. 

Genera:  ilacrucercus,  Vieill. ;  Conurus,  Kltblj  Lepio' 
rAyMAw,  Sw. ;  Palefftmis,  \\^. 

Subfamily  Psittacinao.  Porrott. 

Upper  mandible  very  distinctly  toothed;  lower  inandihle 
longer  than  it  is  high.    Tail  short,  even,  or  rounded. 

Genera:  Erythrottomus,  Sw. ,  C/in/sijIis.  Hv.-.  (Aiuaio 
nian  Parrots) ;  Paittacus  (Parr  it  of  tbo  Old  World— most 
^ptcal  of  this  subfamily) ;  /(^'a]t>ormV,  .Selby  ;  Poicephuiut, 

Subfamily  Plyctolophinn.  CockaUtM, 
Head  large,  onuimented  witli  a  foldiiiff  or  procumbent 
cMsC  BiU  abort,  very  Vrnid ;  tlie  culmen  ramariwbly 
eurved.  Tail  rounded,  U  n^  theiK-d.  broad;  the  featben not 

narrowed. 

Genera:  Piyciduphus.  Vieill.  tsuljiypical);  JJcmetu, 
Wm^.;  MierogUusus,  Geoff.;  Centruunu,  8«. 

Subfatuily  l,.oriat)H>.  Lories. 

BiU  but  slightly  curved ;  the  margin  of  the  upper  mandi- 
ble ainnated  i  the  notch  obsdlete:  lower  mandible  slender, 
eonie,  muen  bofer  than  hii^h ,  the  gonys  (typically) 
straight. 

Genera:  Brotogerit.  Vig.;  Ptittaculut,  Kuhl;  TVtcAo- 

gJbmfi^  Vig. ;  l,<iriu\.  Brisvoii:  I'yrrh.des,  Sw. 

Subfauiiiy  Platyceicuiai.  LorteU. 

Tail  lon^',  very  broaid,  considerably  cuneated.  Bill  strong, 
thick,  toothed :  the  culmen  very  convex.  Under  mandible 
4m]i^  bat  very  short:  the  gonys  curved.  Feet  and  toes 
■landier«   Tarsus  longer  than  the  hallux. 

Genera:  Vigor tia,  Sw. ;  Ptatycercm,  Huifc  and  VJf.; 
Na)Kjde<!,  Hursf.  and  Vig.;  Ltftaioj^iiu,  8w.;  AiMponc*, 
IlL  (Swainson). 

The  family  is  placed  by  Mk, Svainwn hotvett  the  JIam- 
phaxtidff  and  the  Ptctdee. 

Mr.  G.  R.Gray  {Littofthf  Genera qf  Birds)  alsoarranecs 
the  AUtacidte  between  tbe  Ram^katUda  and  the  Pidate, 
in  tb*  fcUowing  method  :— 

Subfamily  I.  Platycercinit. 

Genera:  Coracoftsui,  Wagl.  (I^itlaau,  Lino.;  Mmca- 
rtfTMC.  Less. :  J'i-i'  rMa,  Sw.). 

/VioMi^aruA,  Wagl,  (Puittacm,  Vieill). 

Ptaiycerau,  Vig.  (Ptittactu,  Lath.). 
^^A^^j/jwOM^Wagl.  (/Vt/tooM,  Lath. ;  Cb^orMtl^  Lath. ; 

Subfiunily  XL  AraioB. 
Genera:  Ara,  Briss.  (Pnttaeus,  Linn.,  Maencerciu, 

Vieill.,  Sillace,  "Wagl.,  .-Jnira,  Spix) ;  Anodarhunchut, 
Spix  iPxittiiruf'.  Liilh.,  Miicr'fVfrcui,  Vieill.— Kx.  tfyarin- 
thitifi  MaC'-atir.  C<>uuiu>(,  Kulil  (P.stHtiau,  Sliaw,  .'Irj- 
'iV/i^rv,  Spuv,  /'.w//ij'- (/•(/,  V.^.,  S»Hace,  Wagl.,  Mmroeeraut 
'.'nd  div.  Vieill.);  Ktur  i^nathus,  G.  R.  Gray  (Psittacara, 
JODg,  Siitoctf,  Wagl,,  Uptarhiitidm»  6«,  PnUaean»t 


Subfamily  III.  Paleurninm. 
Getiera :  Trwhoglotim,  Vig.  and  Uorsf.  (ftUlaemt  linu< 
dustralariii.  Lam.);  BAeorm*.  Vig.  {Ptittaeutt  Linn. 

Pnttaca,^t.,  Conuruit,  I^ess.);  Peznjiorm,  111.  {PnltOfua 
Shaw);  /\j/y/</i«,  Wagl.  {P»ittacw,  Sw.,  Pa/(7onM«.  Vig 
and  Hort»f.);  Crniruuni.s.  .Sw.  {l\ntacnt.  Lath.,  TncAo- 
slitUtiU,  Vig.  uiid  Hurst.);   Kuphema,  WuL  (Aittaeu*t 
Lath.,  Xolmmus.  Iju^-.  ,  Nanodet,  Vig.  and  HonC). 
Sublatnilv  IV.  LorinA. 

Genera;  ( Via/7/my«u.  Wagl.  iP»itt'icut,  Gm.,  Pnttapau*, 
Less.,  Pyrrhodea,  Sv.,  BHaomit,  Vig.) ;  Brotagmis,  Vig. 
(Pnttaeus,  Lath.,  michogloitut  t  Staph.,  Coripkiim*, 
Waj^'i.,  /.'vnW  and  LtiiJiamits,  Less.);  Lariiijf,  Briss.  ( Ai/- 
larus.  Liun.,  Domuxlli.  Wa^l.) ;  Wagl.  iPtittacut, 

Cm  I  ;  /■7/r///v.Wa«l.  (/"viV/arr/v.  Gm.);  AnMooodlff, W^L 
(Pinttacm,  Linn..  Muscartriia,  Wagl.). 

Subfamily  V.  P&uiaciniD. 

Genera:  7anugiM<Aiit,  Wagl.  (/'n'/laou*, Linn.,  Jfiiiean* 
ma,  Leas..  &ythn*hmtu,  8w.) ;  TVrefarla,  Wagl.  ( AfMa- 
cm,  Spix,  Eryihrostomiu,  Sw.,  Sfaximilicus,  Lesis.) ; 
/acu<, Linn.  {Jaco,  Less.);  Chrysotit.  8vr.(Pfittacus,  Linn., 
Androfil'isfiUf:.  \  i^'.  ?»;  Pionus,  Wagl.  (Psitlnrus,  \.\M\.}\ 
Poictfhalm,  Sw.  (Psittacut,  Linn.,  Pionus  |3..  Wagl.) ; 
Agftpomis,  Selby  (Piiltacus,  Knlil,  IhitUinJay  Wagl., 
Poicephalus,  Sw.);  Muaeuia,  Kuhl  iPsittaeut,  LaUi« 
Pnttaculus,  Sw.) ;  Sarikmot  Wagl.  (AiMaeiit.  Quay  and 
Gaim,  kBrntpmHa,  hm.'i. 

SnbjRmiily  VI.  Caeatniiue. 

Genera:  Coca/uo,  Briss.  {Ptitlarus,  Linn.  PlyrtolophuM, 
Viedl.,  Kakmi(H>,  Kuhl) :  Culypior/iyiichns,  Viq.  and 
Horsf.  ( P/itilLicus,  l^ih.,  Cacatua,  Vieill.,  Btuiksiatitis, 
Less.,  Piyrt<i!'i],liui,  Sw.);  Curydon,  Wagl.  {PnUaout, 
Lath..  Plycioifiphtu,  Sw.,  Caiyptorhynchut,  Vig.  and 
Horaf:);  Licmetit,  Wagl.  iPttttamt,  Kuhl.  Cmoalm, 
Leas.) ;  MicrogUmtum,  Gaofr.  ( Atilloeiis^  Gn^  CSmMw, 
Vieill.,  Probosciger,  Kuhl,  S(i?rrv.,;:lftgtus,  Rants.,  Eu- 
r/iyncJiuJi.  Lair.);  Nestor.  Wagl.  iPttHaem,  VanL,  Plyeto- 
layJtus,  Gould):  LhiMj/  tu'ui.  Wagl.  (AitfoOHt, Law.  All- 
trichas,  LeM.,  Centrourus,  Sw.). 

Of  the  genera  here  stated,  Lepiorkynchus  is  noted  as 
havini;  been  prevwuijy  employed ;  and  Nanndei  and 
tytelii  as  beil^  similar  to  a  word  used  in  entomology. 
Other  forms  are  marked  in  the  subfimuly  Ptittmanat,  vis. 
P.  Feildii,  Sw.,  P.  ptlealtu.  Sotff,  «M  F.  Ml'irate*,  P^. 
Ma.\.,  with  a  query  as  to  whether  they  ava  not  oMtilMi  ta 

rank  as  ^iiora. 

It  i.s  itnpossibli-  to  jeail  ili:s  elaborate  c4itaioguu  \vithi>ut 
being  struck  with  the  labyrinth  of  names  in  which  the  un' 
fortunate  student  must  find  himself  involved.  In  too  many 
instances  the  genera  thus  coined  bear  the  iawasa  of  crude 
theory,  nnd  taoae  vrho  promulgate  them  iraold  Ind  it  very 
difficult  to  define  the  chataeters  on  wblob  they  ought  to 
rest. 

We  iJioiL-eil  Id  l.iy  before  the  reader  aome  of  these  fijrnis. 

Alacrocercas.—Tltc  Maccaics  ate  all  natives  of  Aiuerica, 
and  principally  of  its  southern  portion.  The  Carolina  Ar- 
ora  IPsUtacut  Carolinemis,  Linn.)  has  boon  recorded  a 
occurring  in  the  United  States  as  high  as  lat.  4-i",  though, 
Booording  to  Audubon,  few  are  now  to  be  found  higher 
than  Cincinnati ;  but  the  true  Maccaws  ate  natives  of  much 
warmer  latiuulc-v  Tlntu^h  tlie  tongue  is  tliiek.  (leshy.  and 
soft,  their  pouers  W  mutation  I'all  far  short  ot'  (ho&e  of  the 
true  Parrots  and  I'arraketl-.  ai;d  the  h:ir-h  tanes  with 
which,  after  much  teaching,  ihey  not  very  }Krfectly  articu- 
late  a  few  words,  contrast  strongly  with  the  u»:iumad  muaiaal 
voice  and  ready  docilihr  of  the  latter.  Thqy  are  howwer 
capable  of  great  attadnment  when  donMalicated.  Tbsir 
nalural  notfs  aic  nci-imius  of  ihc  must  discordant  and  piero- 
iny  kind.  The  hollows  of  trees  are  ihc  places  selecled 
for  iheir  iie.'l-,  and  ilu'  nuinlKT  uf  ongt  laid  aniounts 
to  twi),  w  hicb  aro  bind  ;o  undergo  tbe  iucubaliun  of  tj;M;  male 
as  »ell  aj>  the  female. 

TA«  Great  Grten  Maecaw  (AtWnctM  miliiarit,  Auct), 
inhabiting  the  warmer  districts  of  tbe  chain  of  the  Andes, 
where  it  is  found  as  high  as  about  3000  fiMMt,  in  Mexico  and 
Peru ;  the  Hyacmtkim  Maccaw  {Macroeereu*  Byatin- 
thinus ;  the  Red  and  Blue  Alaccaw  (Macroeereu*  Antcan' 
ga;  and  the  Blue  and  YeU^w  Mofraw  ( Mnrrocfrcus  Ar\t- 
ruti/ui},  arti  known  to  most  a  liinicrs  oftliis  gay  rru-e  :  thou)»ii 
tlie  HyactnUnne  Maecaw  is  rareiy  s«en  alive  in  this  country, 
and  is  not  common  even  in  museums. 

Qmerie  C/maetmrd  8ia>  largeu  OrtiU  nnd  wntiiaaa 
thn  liMi  daMitut*  of  fnthMi.  Neatnia  aoBaaaM.  NolA 
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in  tlie  upper  manrlible  nbsolete;  the  under  remarkably 
short,  but  very  deep.  (Sw.) 

We  select  as  an  example  Macrocereut  Araratma. 

Detcriptinn.—  HiW  black,  largely  and  strongly  developed. 
The  upper  mandible,  which  not  unfrequently  measure*  from 
the  forehead  to  the  lip  inches,  is  much  dertected :  the 
under  mandible  is  short,  deep,  and  very  stout.  Chetks 
white,  naked,  with  three  fine  narrow  lines  of  black  plume- 
lets under  the  eyes,  the  irides  of  Mrhich  are  yellowish. 
Benenih  the  under  mandible  a  broad  black  band  extending 
upwards  to  the  ears  behind  a  great  part  of  the  white  nakc<l 
patch.  Plumage  rich  blue  above,  blending  into  green  on 
the  forehead,  crown,  some  of  the  smaller  wing-coverts,  and 
rump.  Greater  quills  and  tail  nearly  violet.  Wings  and 
tail,  beneath,  yellow.  The  rest  of  the  under  parts  rich  saf- 
fron. Legs  and  feet  blackish-grey.  Total  length  about  39 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  measure-)  some  24  inches. 

Geographical  Dittributirm. — Tropical  America.  The 
Brazils,  banks  of  the  Maraiion,  or  Amazon  river,  Guiana, 
Surinam,  &c. 

Habils. — Though  generally  living  in  pairs,  the  Blue  and 
Yellow  Maccaws  s*>metimes  assemble  in  large  flocks,  their 
favourite  haunts  being  swampy  woods  where  a  species  of 
n^lm  on  whose  fruit  they  principally  feed  is  abundant. 
They  Hy  well  and  often  very  high,  showmg  a  great  com- 
mand of  wing,  especiallv  before  they  alight  on  the  top  of 
the  lofty  trees  which  they  select  for  their  resting-place. 
The  two  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees, 
as  well  as  the  young,  are  said  to  receive  the  parental  care  of 
the  male  as  well  as  of  the  female,  which  have  two  broodi*  a 
yeaf  generally.  Mr.  Selby  (Naturalist'it  Library — flirro/*) 
notices  a  very  fine  individual  completely  domesticated  at 
Dr.  NetU's,  Cannonmtlls  (near  Edinburgh),  which  is  allowed 
the  freedom  of  several  apartments ;  and  he  tells  us  that  when 
the  bird  is  desirous  of  being  noticed,  it  calls  out  '  Robert,' 
the  name  of  its  earliest  roaster,  very  distinctly,  but  that  it 
haa  not  acquired  more  than  one  other  conventional  sound. 


Pnitacara. — Between  the  Macraw$  and  Ihrrakeetf  (f\t. 
iaomis)  comes  the  i^enus  Puittacara  ( Vig.).  '  These  birdn." 
says  Mr.  Vinorg,  '  although  their  iheeks  arc  covered  with 
feothers,  and  they  are  thus  brought  within  the  circle  of  the 
Ihrrakeett,  have  yet  the  bill  of  the  Macaws :  and  by  a 
greater  or  less  nakedness  i^f  the  orbits  round  the  eyes  they 
still  further  aaaert  their  affinity  to  them.    From  their  otcu. 


I  lant  situation  between  the  two  groups,  thus  strikmgly  appa- 
rent, the  species  that  exhibit  these  characters  hare  received 
the  familiar  name  of  J\trrakeei  Maixatr$  in  our  language 
and  of  Ptrruchf-Arat  among  the  French  ornithologists 
Like  the  true  Maccaws,  they  are  exclusively  natives  of  the 

t  New  World.'  (Zool.  Jrinm.,  vol.  ii.)  Mr.  Vigors  adds  in 
a  note,  that  a  species  nearly  allied  to  both  these  groups  baa 

'  then  lately  been  brought  to  this  country. 

Omeric  Character. — Head  feathered,  apace  round  th« 
eye  naked.  thick,  rather  short ;  upper  mandible  com- 

pressed at  the  apex,  the  lower  mandible  very  short  inclin- 
ing inwards,  deeply  emarginate.  Wing*  moderate;  first 
and  fourth  quills  equal,  third  rather  longer,  Kecond  longest; 
internal  web  of  the  first  slightly  notched  near  the  middle, 
external  webs  of  the  second  to  the  fifth  inclusive  eradually 
broader  in  the  middle.  Feet  rather  strong,  tarti  abort. 
vVig.) 

Example,  Ptittacara  leptorhynehii. 
Detcriptitm. — Green  ;  space  round  the  eye  white ;  inter 
ocular  band  and  frontal  fillet  red ;  tail  cinnamon  red. 


Pnttieam  Leftoriiyiieha. 


The  subfamily  Rdteomina,  as  it  apf>ears  in  Mr.  Vigors 
and  Dr.  Horsfield's  Description  nf  the  Atutniltan  Pirdt  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Limteean  Society  {Linn.  Trans.,  vol. 
XV.),  consists  of  the  gencia  .\imode.f,  Piatyeemu,  Pezn- 
P'irus,  Pai'fpornis,  and  Trichoglosnu. 

lAilfFomis.—The  Piirrakeets  forming  this  group  belong 
tti  (Jontinont^il  India  and  some  of  tho  iieighlMiiring  ii^landts 
III  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  ft- 
ueomis  Burrabandi  {Polytelix  of  Wagler),  which  is  a  native 
of  New  Holland.  India  and  its  islands  mu»t  however  be 
considered  as  the  principal  locality  of  the  species,  which, 
according  to  Wagler's  monograph,  amounts  to  eleven,  in- 
eluding  PaltPortiix  innmatm  iPnttacus  inramatut  of 
auihon>),  which  he  adds  to  the  group  with  doubt. 

These  Ring  Parrakeets,  as  they  are  generally  termed, 
arc  justly  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  symmetry  of  their 
form,  the  grace  and  elegance  of  their  movements,  the  beauty 
of  their  colours,  their  great  docility  and  powers  of  imitation, 
and  their  fond  attachment  to  those  with  whom  they  ar« 
domesticated  and  who  treat  them  with  kindness.  They 
were  not  less  i>rized,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  antionts ;  and 
It  becomes  a  not  uninteresting  inquiry  to  endeavour  to  as- 
cerlniii  what  were  'he  siMJcici  known  to  iheni-  Some  sup- 
poi*  that  Pal^ornis  Alexandri  was  the  only  one:  but 
though  that  species  may  have  been  and  was  probably  ihe 
first  introduced  intuEuro|)e,  wo  think  l)i»t  it  will  appear  that 
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those  who  conflne  the  Parrakeets  known  to  ibe  antienU  to 
ttiui  bird  have  taken  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  sntjeet 
Mr.  Vigonk  in  tb«  pner  abort  alludad  tob  aft]W~> 
*It  ia  not  maj  to  decide,  ottboDftli  we  nay  form  a  proba- 
ble conjecture  OB  the  subject,  how  many  and  which  of  1h<_> 
species  of  Palifornis  were  known  lo  tlie  antients.  yiilian 
(De  Nat.  Anim.,  xvi.  2)  tells  us  thai  they  were  acquaiiiu-d 
with  three  species.  But  as  some  of  the  more  common  i>pe- 
eiM  apinroaeh  each  other  most  closely  in  their  specific 
ebaniMen.  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  diffMoneei  botwetn 
tliem  might  bare  been  paawd  over  bf  obsemca  vho  nwro 
80  little  accustomed  and  had  so  little  occasion  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  minute  distinctions,  and  that  four  or  five  species  at 
least  Wi'Vi!  t'.imiiiur  to  antiquity.  The  bird«tli,il  ciime  from 
the  remoter  Indian  islands,  P.  Papuensis,  Malarcpn%i<:,  and 
Xanthotomus,  in  particular,  are  in  all  likelihood  among 
the  number  of  those  which  have  been  only  known  in 
reoent  times.  To  thoM  wmy  oreonrae  be  added  the  newly- 
ebaracterised  apaeiea  firom  New  Holland,  tbe  P.  Barra- 
bancU.  The  beautiM  blossom-headed  species  •  also,  P. 
en/lfirocephaliis  and  Bengahntix,  \shirh  are  even  now  more 
rarely  met  with  than  the  neighbourmi^  species,  most  proba- 
bly did  not  come  under  tiie  obscr\'ations  of  the  antients ; 
.tor  it  is  imiKxssible  that  they  should  have  passed  over  with- 
out notice  the  lovely  and  changeable  roseate  colour  of  the 
bead,  which  oaata  into  the  ahmu  even  the  eollar  nnnd  tbe 
neek  ao  fraqnently  aUuded  to  by  them,  if  either  of  those 
birds  had  been  beftjre  them.  The  poets  at  least  would  have 
seized  upon  a  character  which  involved  so  truly  poetic  an 
ima^e,  and  Ovid  or  Statius  would  have  woven  it  up  among 
the  most  conspicuous  wreaths  of  their  beautiful  elegiac  gar- 
lands. P.  biiorq/mlm,  the  locality  of  which  is  unknown,  is 
at  pieaont  of  mo  oceormoo;  but  it  farmerlv  might  have 
bean  more  generaUy  diatribnted.  Tho  aMelea  wUeh  wo 
can  imagine  to  have  been  best  known  to  former  times  are 
the  P.  Pondtcerianus  and  fiavitorqiui,  which  are  diffused 
over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  continent,  the  former  species 
mora  particularly,  which  ia  now  also  found  dispersed  over  a 


raltconii  AlexandiL 


float  OKtoni  of  the  Eastern  AiduMigOb  P.  Alerandri 
•ppeora  to  Iwie  been  tbe  bird  sent  mm  Oaylon  to  the  Ma- 
ceoBnian  warrior  from  whom  it  derives  its  specific  name; 
Onion,  or  the  antient  Tabrobana,  bemg  the  principal  resort. 
•f«i4om(otlMiNMotmaMiiW«r&ntJp^  AadS 


is  probable  also  that  tbe  Romans,  particularly  in  later  times, 
received  a  great  number  of  the  same  species  from  tlial 
island.— If  to  tbeae  biida  we  add  the  P.  lorgHoiMa,  wbidi  is 
the  speeiet  that agreesmoat intimately wfth  tbe  deeeriptiona 

of  IMuiy.  '.ind,  after  him.  of  Apulcius,  and  which  is  generally 
scattered  over  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  African  continent 
on  till'  ea.sterii  side,  we  sIkiU  probably  have  before  us  all 
the  species  known  to  the  antients  of  this  classical  group.' 

Oeneric  Character.— Bill  rather  thick;  the  upper  man- 
dible dilated*  tbe  cnlmen  round,  die  lower  mandible  facoad* 
ehort,  and  omarginato.  M^i^  moderate ;  three  last  qoilla 
fextimis)  nearly  equal,  longest ;  external  webs  of  the  se- 
cond, third,  and  fourth  gradually  broader  in  the  middle. 
Tail  gniduau  ci ;  the  two  middle  very  slender  feathers  much 
exceeding  the  rest  in  length.  Feet  with  short  and  weak 
tarsi :  the  claws  moderate,  ratbw  siMldor,  Mid  iUeate. 
Body  slender  and  neat.  (Vig.) 

Mr.  TIgon  difidee  the  genua  into  tho  following  see- 
tiona:— 

*  Lower  mandible  short. 

P.  Alerandri,  P.  tnrqualiM,  P.  flavitorquis,  P.  bitnrqua 
tut,  P.  XanHujsimu.<: ,  P.  Malaccentis,  P.  erylhroeephatuM 
P.  BtngliintU,  P-  Pondiceriantu,  P.  ParrabiidL 
**  Lower  mandible  elongated. 

P.  Pajmrndt.  ^ 
^  We  aeleet  aa  on  example  the  goaorie  typo.  P.AktB«mdru 

D«Kriptbm. — Green,  with  avormilUon  eollir;  throotaad 
band  between  the  eyes  black ;  spot  on  the  wings  purple- 
red.  Differs  from  P.  tnrqitatm  by  the  greater  siie  of  tho 
bill  and  the  dark  red  spot  on  the  shoulders.  (Vig.) 

Zoco^i/y.— Ceylon  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Indit. 

Ptatycereu*  (horiett). 

Gmerie  ChaneUr.—BiU  rather  sbor^  tho  upper  aanndt- 
Uoioanded  and  dflated,  the  lower  one  diort,  deeply  emar* 

ginate,  with  the  apex  squared.  Wings  rounded  ;  the  first 
quill  shorter  than  tho  second  and  equal  to  the  fifth  ;  second 
and  third  longest  ;  the  external  webs  of  all  cxrcfU  tin'  first 
abruptly  notclie<l  towanls  the  middle,  T<s>l  lnoad,  depressed, 
rather  rounded  or  sub-graduated;  the  tail  feathers  rounded 
at  the  apex.  Feet  with  dovalol  tarsi;  the  toea  slender 
and  elongated,  and  the  diwa  Ions  and  bat  little  fUooted. 

Bxamnlo,  Batgmmt  tet^immm,  lUbm  Arrof,  or 
King't  Parrot. 

Description. — Male. — Green ;  the  head,  neck,  ond  Ixxly 
beneath  scarlet :  nuchal  lunula  and  rump  lazuline ;  longi- 
tudinal scapular  line  pale  grcen-cerulOHi;  till  ftoihoiB 
black,  with  brilliant  green  refioeiioiu. 

Female. — Head  and  neck  green. 

Locality.— "^VK  Holland. 

Hobitt,  fc.— Mr.  Cdw  loUaa  iwHwd  «  fUl-eolouiod 
opeeimen,  tint  i%  rod.  Ho  olalw  tha^  wImi  tte  Iadi«i 
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corn  is  ripe,  they  may  be  seen  in  largo  flocks  on  the  farms, 
clinging  on  the  stalks  and  occasioning  much  mischief  to  the 
corn.  He  apprehends  that  the  greater  part  of  these  ilocks 
ire  young  birds,  as  it  is  rare  to  see  a  bright  red  one  among 
them.  The  natives  told  him  that  thin  species  breeds  chiefly 
in  a  white  gum-tree-  (a  species  of  Eucalyptus),  making  its 
nest  of  a  little  grass,  and  lining  it  with  feathers.  It  has,  he 
adds,  as  many  a.s  twelve  young  ones,  and  the  eggs  are  of  a 
dirty  white  with  black  specks:  the  nest  is  found  by  its  en- 
larging the  hole  at  which  itcreeps  in  ;  this  process  gives  the 
surrounding  part  a  reddish  appearance,  which,  forming  a 
contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  other  parts,  renders  it 
conspicuous. 

Mr.  Swainson  had  one  of  these  beautiful  birds  alive  in 
his  possession  for  many  years.  Its  manners  were  gentle 
and  timid.  Like  many  of  its  congeners,  it  delighted  to 
wash  itself  in  a  basin  of  water.  In  the  day  and  during 
winter  it  was  generally  silent ;  but  on  a  mil'l  evening  it 
irould  go  on  for  two  or  three  hours  with  a  somewhat  whist- 
ling note,  sometimes  shrill,  but  generally  soft  and  pleasing. 
Its  ordinary  diet  was  moistened  bread,  with  a  little  hemp 
and  canary  seed;  but  during  summer  and  autumn  the 
small  garden  fruits  appeared  to  be  highly  welcome  to  it. 
{Zool.  111.,  '2nd  svcries.) 

Symphicus. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  distinctly  toothed,  culmen 
slightly  carinated;  nottrtU  thick,  tumid,  naked;  head 
crested;  wings  very  lung,  outer  web  of  the  quills  not  sinu- 
ated ;  tcul  very  broad,  cuneated,  the  two  middle  tail-feathers 
conspicuously  longest  and  |H>iuted.  (Sw.) 

(Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  to  be  the  rasorial  type.) 

Example,  .\ymphicui  Novre  Hnllandice. 

Description. — .Ua/e.  — Forehead,  crest,  and  cheeks  lemon- 
yellow  ;  ear-covorts  rich  reddish-orange;  back  of  the  neck, 
two  centre  tail  feathers,  and  the  external  margins  of  the 
primaries  brownish-grey  ;  back,  shoulders,  and  all  the  under 
surface  and  outer  tail-feathers  greyish  chocolate-brown,  the 
shoulders  and  flanks  being  the  darkest;  a  white  mark  ex- 
tendi from  the  shoulders  lengthwise  down  the  cvntre  of  the 
wing ;  bi:l  and  bare  space  round  the  eye  brownish-grey ; 
fwt  blackish-brown. 


KjMptueiu  Nora  TIolUoili* 

Amo^.— Differs  from  the  male  in  the  colour  of  the  face 
and  crest  being  of  ii  dull  olivu-yellow,  the  latter  becoming 
P  C,  No.  1178. 


still  darker  at  its  extremity ;  in  tn.ing  the  tnioat  greyish- 
brown  and  the  back  lighter  ihui:  in  the  male;  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  tail-feathers 
yellow,  except  the  four  middle  ones,  which  are  grey  ;  the 
whole  transvcrst  ly  and  irregularly  burred  with  lines  of 
brown.  Total  length  twelve  inches. 
Locality. — Now  Holland, 

Haliits,  — Mr.  Gould,  whose  accurate  description  we 
have  given  from  his  grand  work  oa  the  Birds  (\f  Australia, 
now  in  the  course  of  publication,  states  that  this  specieK 
has  many  of  the  actions  of  the  llatycerci,  being  extremely 
active  and  running  round  its  cage  with  surprising  aigility,  in 
which  particular  it  is  only  ciiualled  by  the  most  terrestrial 
members  of  the  family.  To  give  some  idea  uf  the  immense 
ilocks  of  this  beautiful  bird  which  inhabit  the  interior  of 
Australia,  the  same  author  informs  us  that  his  brother-in- 
law,  Slephen  CJoxen,  Esq.,  procured  more  than  two  hundred 
examples  during  a  single  excursion  into  the  interior. 

Euphemia,  Wa^l.  (NatUHies,  Vig.). 

Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  the  culmen  rounded, 
higher  than  it  is  long,  being  very  like  that  of  Macrocercut, 
the  lower  mandible  very  short,  inclining  inwards,  and  emar- 
ginate.  Hittf(s  moderate,  subacumiiiale  ;  first  and  second 
quills,  which  are  nearly  equal,  longest ;  the  external  webs 
of  the  second  and  third  slightly  emarginate  towards  thu  apex. 
Feet  moderate  ;  tarsi  and  toes  rather  slender.  Tui.  grudu* 
ated,  cuneated;  tail-feathers  slender  towards  the  apex. 
(Vig.) 

Example,  Euphemia  undulata. 

Description. — Male. — Crown  of  the  head  and  throat  pala 
vellow,  the  latter  ornamented  on  each  side  with  several  rich 
Llue  spots,  a  row  of  whicli,  but  of  a  darker  tint,  crosses  the 
throat  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  sides  and  back  of  the 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapulars 
and  wing-coverts  olive  brown,  each  feather  having  a  crescent 
shaped  mark  of  black  near  its  extretnily,  and  margined 
with  yellow;  primaries  green  on  their  outer  edges,  the 
lip  and  internal  web  brown;  secondaries  crosaed  by  a  broad 
band  of  yellow,  which  is  continued,  but  much  narrower, 
across  some  of  the  primaries;  breast,  all  thu  un  Ic  surface, 
lower  part  of  the  back,  and  the  tail- coverts  fine  pale  green ; 
two  centre  tatl-featiiers  deep  blue  at  the  baae,  passing  into 
deep  green  at  the  tip  ;  the  remainder  uf  the  tail-feathers 
bright  yellow,  tipped  with  dark  green;  bill  horn-colour  at 
the  base,  passing  into  pale  yellow  at  the  tip;  feet  flesh- 
colour. 

/«na/tf.— DifTeis  in  being  less  brilliant  in  all  her  mark- 
ings, and  in  having  the  blue  spots  on  the  throat  le$s  defineii 
and  irregular  in  form.  Total  length  seven  inches  and  a  half 
(Gould,  Bii  dji  of  Australia.) 

Locality. — Interior  of  New  South  Walea. 


Habits,  it^. — Captain  Sturt  dii-overed  this  species  in 
great  abundance  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales.  He 
informed  Mr.  Gould  that  on  the  extensive  plains  bordering 
the  Morumbidgee  he  met  with  it  in  immense  flocks,  feeding 
upon  the  seeds  and  berries  of  the  low  stunted  bushes  callea 
scrubs.  Mr.  Gould  also  received  several  from  Mr.  Coxen, 
which  the  latter  bad  procured  to  the  north  of  Hunter's 
River.    Mr,  Gould  adds  that  they  are  quick  and  active,  and 
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nm  on  th«  groand  with  great  facility,  muoh  aftar  the  imq- 
ner  of  the  true  Plaiycera,  or  Ground  Pkrrakeett,  to  trhidi 

he  is  of  opinion  they  arc  closely  allied  in  afSnity. 
Tricho^loatut  (Lorikeets). 

Gmerir  Character.—  Bill  somewhai  elongated,  rather 
compressed  ;  lower  mandiblu  nearly  straight,  the  niari^in 
•otire,  longer  than  it  is  high.  Tongue  furnished  below 
with  many  marginal  bristle*  at  the  apex.  Wings  mode- 
tat*;  flm  fiMi/  kragwt.  aeeond  and  thiid  a  little  abortar, 
wabe  antin.  Ftet  lather  short ;  Utrti  somawhat  covnad 
with  the  femoral  feathem ;  aerotarn  a  little  feathered  be- 
low the  knee :  toes  rather  strong,  depressed ;  clawt  strong, 
falcate.  Tail  gmduated;  tha  tul^Htathen  lathar  narrraar 
at  the  apex.    ( Vig.) 

Locality. — New  Holland. 

Mr.  Vigors  (Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.)  remarks,  that  besides 
tha  asternal  characters  sperifled  above,  which  separate  this 
gamia  Ikon  tha  reat  of  tha  vai^miAj  Bukeormtuf,  a  decided 
ground  of  dfsb'netion  ii  azhtbited  in  the  ftrmation  of  the 

tongue  ;  thn  under  part  of  this  member  being  furnislieil 
at  the  apex  with  numerous  strong  hairs  or  bristles,  of  a 
brnsh-liko  structure,  and  whieli  seem  to  servo  the  bird  for 
the  puriioses  of  suction.    (Ante.  p.  He  remarks  that 

the  tendency  of  a  considerable  porlion  of  the  birds  of  New 
HoUand  to  feed  byauetion  upon  TCgeiabla  iuicea,  for  which 
a  sulBeiant  provision  i«  nade  by  nature  In  the  luxnriant 
vegelation  and  the  constant  succession  of  flowers  in  that 
country,  renders  this  singular  deviation  from  the  general 
form  of  the  Parrot's  tonj^ue  less  surprising  ;  and  lie  fur- 
ther ohiservcs  that  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  allhou>;h  tlie 
Parrots  are  in  fjeneral  a  long-lived  race,  iuid  of  all  b:ri!s 
perhaps  the  most  easily  reared,  and  alihouKh  the  birds  of 
the  present  group  are  most  nnmerous  in  riew  Holland, 
flnr  of  tbam  have  baoi  kept  alive  fa  any  length  of  time 
hi  a  atata  of  eonftnement   ho  aeeoants  fbr  this  flrom  the 

probable  i}»norartco  of  their  natural  mo  le  nf  feeding. 

The  natural  and  acvjulred  lial)its  of  the  sjieeies  of  this 
nnus  require  some  nuiicc.  Mr.  Caley  informs  us  that 
the  BlM-mountain  Parrot,  fVar'rin  of  the  natives  iTricho- 
glossus  hetmaiodtHl),  i»  remarkable  fbr  tt«  docility  and  at- 
tacbment  to  aooia  paople,  whilM  it  ia  a  peribct  scold  to 
etheta  who  may  have  taaaed  or  oibndad  it  *  Flocks  of 
these  birds,*  says  this  accurate  observer,  'maybe  aeen  in 
the  Eucalypti  trees  when  in  flower,  in  diflierent  jmrta  of 
the  country,  but  in  the  greatest  number  near  their  brec<l- 
iiii;-plaofcS,  It  does  not  eat  any  kind  of  trrain,  even  when  in 
a  domesticated  state.  It  is  much  subject  to  fiis.  mIuc-Ii 
generally  prove  fatal;  an  l  it  is  rare  to  And  an  individual 
kept  alive  abova  a  oouj  le  i  f  year:*.  One  that  I  kept,  on 
being  abown  a  flgora  of  a  ooloored  plant,  uied  to  put  ita 
UHigoo  to  the  flowara,aB  if  with  the  Intent  of  saehing  thvm ; 
ana  I  have  seen  it  make  the  same  attempt  with  a  piece 
of  cotton  furniture.  The  flesh  of  this  bird  is  very  good  eat- 
ing.' Again,  speaking  of  ilie  Crnusiin-frmitr-l  Pirmkeet, 
Coolich  of  the  natives  (  Trichogiossus  conciniiia),  Mr.  Caley 
states  that  it  may  be  ob.served  in  large  flocks  sucking  the 
BmeafypH  flowers.  He  adds  that,  like  the  Biue-moualctim 
Piarot,  it  ia  aabjeet  to  fits,  which  generally  prove  ftrtaU  that 
it  is  seldom  kept  alive,  and  that  iu  breath  or  aaoM  part 
about  ita  head  emits  a  very  sweet  odour.  The  natives  told 
him  that  lhi.s  species  breeds  in  the  hollow  bough*  of  trees, 
scraping  out  the  decayed  mould,  and  making  its  nest  of  it. 
The  ejrgs,  he  informs  us,  are  green,  without  spots,  and  the 
number  of  young  two.  Of  the  SmaJl  Parrak'el,  Jr  rrtjang 
of  the  natives  (Trtchogiotsut  pusiUus),  he  observes  that 

Mtt  like  the  CooftcA.  ia  aeen  in  v^  large  Hooks  in  the 
BueafypH  treeo  when  in  blossom.  'Ae  nattvasb'  aaya  be, 

'  now  and  then  bring  in  the  young  ones,  but  they  seldom 
live  long.  I  had  three  young  ones  for  some  time,  which 
usod  to  huddle  together  and  >;i\  e  out  a  very  pleasing  note. 
They  all  died,  strsngly  convulsc<l,  and  nearly  at  the  same 
time ;  the  limbs  were  as  stilf  the  moment  life  was  extinct  as 
if  the  body  had  become  cold.  The  natives  tell  me  that  it 
builds  in  the  hollow  Umbs  of  trees,  making  HO  Other  neat 
than  of  tha  decayed  wood.  It  has  four  yanng  onaa.  The 
aggs  are  white,  and  without  spot.* 

Mr.  Caley  also  learned  fmin  the  natives  that  the  nt^i  of 
this  species,  of  the  Gr-ntntl  Parrot  (jV.  j  ulehellut),  of  the 
DulangiPl.  Pennantii\,  iin<\  of  the  Coolirh  ( 7Vf . OOMrfll- 
mts),  smell  very  strong  and  offensive  of  dung. 

Example,  Trichoglnxmt  hrrtnatodmiVig^  IWcAqg/oam* 
ABntnfontV.  Jardine  and  Selby). 

Dmr^pHtuk—Qmn ;  lmd»  niddla  «f  tha  body,  and  banda 


Btue-tjeilic'd  1'arT.ikMt 


Z>ortiit.— The  true  Lories  are  remarkable  for  the  eloagalad 
and  wed^  form  of  the  bill,  and  alio  for  a  fonaation  of  thfl 
tongue,  similar  to  that  in  TViehoglotnu.  CAnta,  p.  84.) 

They  are  inhabitant.s  of  the  islands  of  the  East,  and  are  ctm- 
sidered  by  Mr.  Vigors  to  be  the  aberrant  group  of  the 
family.  Their  colo.irs  are  ol  the  most  rich  and  mellow 
description,  and  the  birds  are  highly  prized,  not  only  for 
their  oeautiful  plumage,  but  for  their  lively,  active,  and 
alfectionate  disposition,  and  their  great  docility  iu  the  ar> 
tienlation  of  words  and  even  sentences. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  elongated,  weak.  Ifingt 
pointed,  two  first  quills  longest.  Tot/  moderate,  rounded 
or  graduated;  tba  featbats  broad,  mA  hardly  narrow  at 
their  tips. 

Biaikplfl^  I0riu9  JDameMa, 


Loriiis  Uoialopl'in. 

Description.— Rich  scarlet;  upon  the  Upper  oart  At  tb» 
hraast  a  yelk>w  collar;  crown  of  tha  head  blaakish  purple 
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in  Arotit,  passing  into  riolet-purplo  oenina ,  upper  surface  of 
the  wings  green,  violct-bluc  at  tlic  bend  and  margins,  us  are 
the  under  wing-povert.s ;  thii;bs  uxturnally  azure,  greenish 
at  the  base;  bill  orange-yellow ;  length  between  1 1  and  12 
inroes. 

Locality. — The  Moluccas  and  other  Eastern  Islands. 

The  Pli/etnl(yj)hince,  or  Cfickalfjos,  are  natives  of  Australia 
and  the  Indian  Islands,  inhabiting  the  woods,  and  feeding 
u|)on  seeds  and  sofi  and  stony  fruits,  which  last  their  power- 
ful bill  enables  them  to  break  with  ea^e.  Like  ulhers  of 
their  congeners,  they  make  their  nests  in  decayed  trees,  and 
are  easily  tamed  when  taken  at  an  early  a^e.  They  become 
famdiar  and  even  attached,  but  their  imitative  powcn  sel- 
dom go  beyond  a  very  few  words  atldod  to  thoir  own  cry  of 
Cockatoo.' 

Plyciolnphu-t  ( True  Cockaioot). 

Generic  Character. — Bill  strong,  short,  very  broad,  cul- 
men  much  curved.  Head  with  a  folding  crest.  Base  of  the 
under  mandible  frequently  concealed  by  feathers.  fVingx 
long:  secondaries,  tertiaries. and  tiie  tail-feathers  sometimes 
mucronale. 

Example,  Ptyctoluphut  gaUritm  {Crested  Cockaioo, 
White). 

Description. — White.crcst,  and  internal  webs  of  the  lateral 
tail-feathers  yellow  ;  under  ning-eoverts  sulphureous. 
Locality,  New  Holland. 

Habits,  4^.  Mr.  Calcy's  notes  contain  the  following  ob- 
senations  on  the  Crested  Quckutoo: — 'Tliis  bird  is  called 
by  ihe  uativt^  (faraway,  and  also  Curriang.  I  have  met 
with  it  in  large  tlocks  at  the  contlux  of  the  Grose  and 
Uawkesbury  ri\ers,  below  Mulgo'ev  on  the  former  river, 
and  in  the  long  meadow  near  the  Nepean  river.  They  arc 
shy,  and  not  easily  approached.  The  llesh  of  the  young 
ones  is  accounted  goou  eating.  I  have  heard  from  the  na- 
tives that  it  makes  its  nest  in  the  rotten  limbs  of  trees,  of 
noibint;  more  than  the  voi^etabk-  mould  formed  by  the  de- 
cayed parts  of  the  baut;h ;  that  it  has  no  more  than  two 
young  ones  at  a  time,  and  that  the  eggs  are  white  without 
spots.  The  natives  first  tind  where  the  nests  are  by  the  bird 
making  Co'tnra  in  an  adjoining  tree,  which  lies  in  conspi- 
cuous heaps  on  the  ground.  Co'tnra  is  the  bark  stripped 
off  the  smaller  branches,  and  cut  into  small  pieces.  When 
the  young  ones  are  nearly  Hedged,  the  old  birds  cut  a  quan- 
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tify  of  small  branches  from  the  adjoining  trees,  but  never 
from  that  in  which  the  nest  is  situated.  They  are  some- 
times found  to  enter  the  hollow  limb  as  far  as  two  yards. 
Tiio  nests  4tr«i  generally  formod  in  a  Black-butted  Gum- 
tree  ;  and  also  in  Coroj/bo,  Cajim'bbora,  and  Yarrowar'ry 
trees  (species  of  Kucalyptut).  Their  breeding-places  ap- 
pear to  ba  local.' 

Mr.  Vigors  divides  the  genus  into  the  following  sections 

Cristfi  plicatili.  acuminata,  antrorsum  torti. 

Of  this  division  ho  gives  Pfyctolophtu  galeritut  above 
described  as  the  example. 

Cristfi  rutundutS,  rctroisum  incumbcntc. 
Of  this  section  ho  gives  the  liomlbin  Cockatoo,  Plycto- 
lophut  Eos,  Psittacus  Ens  (Kuhl)  as  the  exomple. 

The  Tricolour-created  Cockatoo,  IHyctolnphus  I.ead- 
bealtri,  Vig.,  Cacatua  Leadlteateri,  Wa^^l.,  also  a  native  of 
New  Holland,  is  the  most  splendid  species  yet  discovered. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  its  habit*.  In  Mitchell's 
interesting  Journal,  where  a  coloured  figure  of  the  bird  is 
given.  It  is  called  the  Cockatoo  of  the  Darling,  and  the  en- 
terprising author  states  that  a  flight  of  them  Hew  over  the 
heads  of  his  poi  ty  from  the  northwest  when  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  final  course  of  the  Lachlan.  The 
species  is  beautifully  figured  in  Lear's  '  Parrots,'  and  in  tho 
volume  on  Parrots  by  Sir  W.  Jardine  and  Mr.  Selby.  (A'a- 
turalisCs  Library,  '  Ornitholitgy,"  vol.  vi.) 

In  the  same  family  of  P/yctolophintP  Mr.  Vigors  places  his 
genus  Calypturhynchus,  the  chief  difference  between  which 
and  Plyctolof  Jius  consists  in  the  greater  elevation  and  com- 
parative shortness  of  the  bill.  Tlie  species  a|ipcar  to  be 
confined  to  Australia.  Of  Calyptorhynchus  Banksii,  the 
Banksian  Cockatoo,  Mr.  Calcy  says,  'The  native  name  of 
these  birds  is  Geringora.  I  have  met  with  them  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  north  rocks,  a  few  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Paramatta,  I  have  frequently  seen  them, 
but  never  many  together.  The  natives  tell  me  it  breeds  in 
winter  in  Munuing-treet,  or  Blood  trees  of  the  colonists  (a 
species  of  Eucalyptus/,  but  makes  no  Co'tora.  It  has 
three  young  ones,  but  of  the  eggs  I  could  obtain  no  in- 
formation.' 

Of  the  Calyptorhynchus  funereus.  Funereal  Cockatoo, 
Mr.  Caley  says,  'Its  native  name  is  IVy'la,  so  called  from 
the  similitude  of  tliat  wonl  to  tho  sound  w  hich  it  makes. 
I  have  never  seen  them  together  in  anv  numbers,  not  more 
perha|)8  than  half-a  dozon  at  a  time:  but  I  have  met  witb 
them  in  many  difTerenl  places.  Sometimes  they  come 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  centre  of  Paramatta,  where  I  have 
shot  them  in  the  trees.  The  natives  told  mo  it  made  its 
nest  in  Varrotrees  (a  species  of  Eucalyptus),  using  only 
the  vegetable  mould.  It  makes  no  Cotoru,  but  cuts  off 
the  small  branches  of  Apf  Je-trees  (a  species  of  i^n^q^iAora). 
It  has  two  young  ones.' 

Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Honficld  have  no  doubt  tliat  the 
following  ob»ervatioiis  in  Mr.  Caley's  notes  apply  to  Calyp- 
torhyncJius  Cookii,  Cook's  Cockatoo.  'The  natives,'  says  the 
liut  meiitiuiicd  traveller,  '  tell  me  of  another  kind  of 
C^ockatoo  (besides  Jf  'yla  and  Geringora,  which  they  call 
Curat).  It  IS  very  shy.  It  ^icrapes  dirt  out  of  the  hollow 
boughs,  and  make:;  its  nest  as  the  others  do.  It  lays  two 
eggs,  the  colour  uf  which  I  did  not  ascertain.  The  nest  is 
found  by  watching  the  bird  into  the  hole.  It  does  not 
make  Cn'tora,  nor  cut  off  tlie  branrbes  of  Ihe  trees;  but  it 
cuts  ofl'  May  rybor  ro  and  Muntnour  (the  fruit  of  two  species 
of  Persoonia),  without  however  eating  them,  before  they 
arc  ripe,  to  the  great  injury  and  vexation  of  tho  natives. 
Specimens  of  these  three  species  of  Calyj>torhynchu.%  and  of 
Ciil.  Soiundri  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Australian 
birds  in  the  possession  of  the  Liiinean  Society  of  London. 

Here  may  be  noticed  the  Aratoo  {Microglo.<tsus  of 
Wagler),  of  which  the  Goliali  Aratoo,  Microghmus  ater- 
rimus,  Wagl.,  Great  Black  Cockatoo  of  Edwards,  is  on 
example.  Locality,  Papua,  Wagiou,  New  Guinea,  and 
other  Eastern  .-Vusliuliaii  Islands. 

Ptittacus  ( True  Parrots). 

Mr.  Vigors  is  of  o]>iiiioii  that  the  groupof  ihe  Psittacidep, 
to  which  the  name  of  Psitftirux  should  be  applied,  may  per- 
haps be  considered  to  be  that  which  coninrii^'s  tite  IMttat-un 
Anuizonicwi  of  Hrisson  and  some  allied  species.  1'hat  at 
least,  he  obsenes,  is  the  group  best  known  under  the  old 
scientific  term,  and  at  the  same  time  under  the  familiar 
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names  of  Ihrrot  in  our  lanRtiaKC  and  Prrroquet  in  (he 
French,  which  correspond  wiiU  it. 

These  true  fixrroU  are  f>r  ttie  most-  part  inhabitsDts  of 
tropical  America,  and  their  pri-v:iiling  colour  is  green.  The 
ttb-eoloured  or  grey  parrot,  Ptittaeut  ervthaait.  Linn.,  is  a 
netive  4^  Africa.  Tnta  group  exeels  M  otbem  in  doeilit; 
ud  power  of  imiution. 

Mr.  Swainson  divides  the  true  BitTott  into  two  |tener«, 
via. : — 

1,  Chn/mtis  {Amazonian  Parrots),  -.vhicli  lie  thus  cha- 
racterises 

Face  plumed.  IVings  rather  short ;  the  lirst  and  second 
quilto  graduated,  and  shorter  than  the  tiiird  nnd  fourth, 
which  nn  the  lonnat;  all  these  have  the  inner  web  sm- 
nated  in  the  middle;  tertiale  very  loni;.  Tail  short,  longer 
than  the  winj»s,  broad,  with  the  lips  rounded. 

The  species  of  these  Green  PirrntsnTo  numerous:  amontj 
ilu  in  t)u-  F  -.ttre  Pttrrnt  { Pifillaats  ff  ttivu$  o(  axuhor^)  and 
the  Amazon  n  Parrot  il'sittacm  Amuzonicus  of  authors »  are 
perhaps  the  hot  known;  the  latter  particularly,  which  is 
often  brought  to  Europe  on  aooount  of  its  superior  mimic 
propensitiei.  The  fbrnicr,  which  exceeds  the  AmaztnCn 
AfTof  in  size,  inhabits  Guiana  and  the  Biaiils,  the 
banks  of  the  Maranon,  or  river  Amaion,  paHfeularlv, 
living  in  the  forests  updn  seeds  and  kernels  of  fruits.  It 
articulates,  with  great  clearness  and  preci!-ion,  word-",  an<l 
oven  sentences.  The  smaller  Amiii.-\nx  Purrnt  is  common 
in  Guiana  and  Brazil,  wwA  mure  ciipecially  near  the  banks 
of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Fruits  form  its 
food,  particularly  those  of  the  iUWiopAora  Utm^Ut  ot  Man- 
frove-tree,  and  in  its  decayed  tmnka  the  hhd  deposits  its 
eggs.  It  is  consi'lered  vcn-  destructive  to  orange  planta- 
tion.*. In  captivity  it  may  lie  taught  to  repeat  many  words 
and  "^liort  sentences  whi<-h  it  Iciins  wiih  j;rcat  lacility. 

Sloane,  m  his  account  of  the  Common  Parrot  of  Jamaica, 
says  that  it  is  les»er  than  those  of  the  main,  and  has  a 
reddish-coloured  neck,  being  everywhere  else  of  a  green 
eohrar;  thatithaaashorthraadttiU  speaks  very  articulately; 
and  that  it  is  eaten  baked  In  piai»  tasting  like  pigoona. 

2.  Psitlarut. 

Generic  Chararler. —Vftn^  lengthened,  nearly  as  Ion;; 
as  the  tail.  Face  naked.  Tail  even;  the  feathers  ruundcd. 
The  Old  World.  (Sw.) 

The  Common  Grey  Parrot,  Psittacux  erythaatt,  is  gene- 
rally rensidercd  to  bo  superior  to  all  others  in  docility  and 
ninicry:  its  imitation  of  the  human  voice,  when  well 
taught,  is  complete,  and  its  articulation  most  clear.  Very 
high  prices  have  been  given forclcvcrnml  wcll-taught  birds. 
The  parrot  for  winch  the  Roman  l  iiuliiiai  ^ave  a  hundred 
gold  pieces  had,  it  is  said,  learned  to  repeat  with  clcartios, 
and  without  hesitation,  the  whole  of  the  apostles'  creed,  a 
wonderful  instance  of  memory  and  imitation.  Thii  species 
is  very  long-lived.  Le  Vaillant  mentiona  one  that  he  saw 
which  had  been  domeaticated  ninety»tbree  years:  it  was 
fodasd  then  iu  a  state  of  decrepitude,  and  both  eight  and 
memory  were  i;one. 

Waf;Ier's  genera,  Eleclui,  Pionus,  and  Ptittaendit,  vary 
in  sonte  i«>ints  from  Ptittaeut ;  the  former,  Electiu  grandis 
(Muluccas  and  New  Guinea),  approaches  the  Lories. 

The  Australian  genus  Nettor,  of  the  same  author,  is 
pointed  out  as  forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  Ar- 
rot$  and  the  CockaJoos,  and  is  ihiu  charaeteriaed^— 

Biil  elongated;  upper  mandible  eomprassed.  heolEad; 
the  tomia  sinuated.  but  not  distinctly  toothed;  the  tip  pro- 
jecting, with  us  under  surface  sulrait  d  and  deeply  excavated 
for  the  ri-cc]iii<iti  of  the  tip  of  the  under  mandible;  under 
mandible  narrow,  compressed,  .slightly  convex,  or  forming, 
when  closed,  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  upper ;  wings  rather 
long, ample;  tail  of  moderate  length,  ana  even  at  the  end ; 
tipa  of  the  shafts  hare,  and  slightly  projecting  beyond  the 
leathered  perls. 

Example,  Nettor  ProJuetua  (Long-bilM  Ihrrot,  Gould) 

J)f'\rri]  tion. — General  colour  of  the  upper  siirfnce  bniwn  : 
beak  elongated ;  head  and  back  of  the  neck  tinged  with 
grey;  the  feathers*  of  these  varis,  as  well  as  of  tlu!  back, 
margined  with  a  deeper  tint ;  rump,  belly,  and  under  lail- 
enverts,  deep  red;  cheeks,  throat,  and  chest  yellow,  the 
former  tinged  with  red;  shoulders,  on  their  inner  surface, 
yellow  tinged  with  rufous-olive;  tail-ltothers  banded  at 
the  base  with  nran^'c  yellow  and  brown,  the  inner  webs  of 
the  rjuill-fi^ailuMs  at  the  ba<ic  and  beneath  with  dusky^Tcd 
and  brown  ;  billbrr.un;  ft ct  bl:ick.>h-brown.  ToUallMlgth 
Qfteen  tnchi  s.   (Gu>Ud,  liirds  r)f  Atutralia.) 


Lornliiy — Nurfi-lk  T.slaiid  and  tiie  most  eastern  portions 
of  South  Wak". 

HahilK,  ^-r. — '  Like  all  the  other  members  of  this 
extensive  family,*  says  Mr.  Gould,  in  Mis  splendid  work 
on  the  Birds  of  Australia,  speaking  of  this  speeiea,  *  it 
bears  captivity  remarkably  well,  readily  beeoming  cheer- 
ful and  contented;   at  least  such  is  the  case  with 
an  individual  in  the  possession  of  Sir  J.  P.  Millbank, 
nart.;  and,  as  might  have  been  rcavon.ililv  cxpcctr  il,  tlio 
variation  in  the  form  of  the  mandibles,  which  renders  these 
birds  so  conspicuous,  is  accompanied  by  a  marked  diflereneo 
in  the  nature  of  their  food,  the  powerful  bills  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family  enabling  them  to  feed  upon  hard 
seeds  and  stony  fruits,  while,  from  the  elongated  form  of  this 
organ  in  the  present  bhds,  thi-  power  is  denied  to  them,  and 
we  find  that  they  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  leaves  of 
succulent  plants  and  the  soficr  kinds  of  fruit.    Sir  J.  P. 
Millbank  infomicd  inc  ih.it  the  bird  in  b.is  piis^iessiiin  evinced 
a  stning  partiality  to  the  leaves  of  the  common  lettuce  and 
other  soft  vegetables,  and  that  it  was  also  very  fond  of  the 
juice  of  fruits,  of  cream,  and  butter.    Its  voice  was  hoarse 
and  inharmonious,  frequently  resembling  the  barking  of  • 
dog;  and  in  Yates's  "  New  Zealand"  we  are  informed  that 
the  Nestor  hypnjiolius,  known  there  by  the  name  of  Kaka, 
is  "  capable  of  learning  to  imitate  the  human  voice  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  .  .  .  The  cry  of  this  bird,  when  ranging 
at  large  in  the  woods,  is  harsh  and  disagreeable  in  the  ex- 
treme." Although  I  cannot  assert  it  for  a  certainty,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that*  both  these  birds  frequently 
descend  to  the  ground  and  grub  ap  with  their  laagtbened 
mils  the  bulbous  and  other  roots  which  ibrm  a  portion  ^ 
their  food,  particularly  as  I  havo  found  earth  still  ndlieriiir; 
to  the  mandibles  of  the  specimens  I  have  evamined  ;  bcsidels 
which,  1  have  been  informed  by  Captain  Sturt  that  a  parrot 
inhabiting  Australia,  having  a  similar  bill,  but  belongins;  to 
andhar  groapb  it  fkeqnentty  in  the  habit  of  so  doingJ 


K<!i>tor  prorliiel  a*. 

The  genera  MUaaUa  and  Jfiqgonu^  appMr  to  be  the 

most  diminutive  of  this  extenstve  and  intereettng  tribe. 

The  latter,  a  roadv  example  of  which  occurs  in  the  Lor**- 
/^ir(/.«.  so  extensively  petleil.and  remarkable  for  their  sexual 
attachment,  w  as  separated  from  AiMKiiAi  by  Sir  W.JanHiM 

and  Mr.  Selbv. 

The  following  cut  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Ibrm  of  Pint* 
taenia  iBtieephaiut  of  Swainson). 

The  atndent  should  rarefblly  consult  the  monograph  of 
Kuhl,  and  that  of  Wagler* ;  and  of  illustrated  worlu  should 

direct  his  attention  more  particidarly  to  Le  Vaiffant'e 
Perrnqu'  t^.  with  fiu'ures  after  the  celebrated  Barraband  : 
l^mr's  Parrot  1 :  Swir-ison's  Zonlo^ira!  Illustrations,  1st 
and  'Jiid  series;  and  Se'.hy's  /^/rroAf, coiKaining  rannv  beau- 
tiful figures  after  Lear,  tliiough  on  a  small  scale,  and  form- 
ing the  Cih  volume  of  the  OniilAofvgy  of  the  Natmralkte' 

Those  who  keep  birds  helengin?  to  this  group  would  do 
wdlto  study  their  natural  hnhiis,  ifthfv  wish  to  keep  thcm 

•  •  Tnunnctioni  of  the  Rotal  .\ra<toB>f  of  Mimiek.* 
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in  health.   Some,  m  we  btTe  seen,  live  upon  the  nectar  of 

llowcrss,  others  on  soft  fruits,  and  others  a^ain  on  hard  fhlift, 

for  breaking  which  thi  y  arc  fjil'ifd  willi  a  powerful  vici.'  of  a 
bill.  We  have  know  n  a  case  « lierc  llie  upi«T  numciihlo  of 
ihc  hill  of  a  parrot  of  this  l;i.-t  (lomption,  whii'h  lunl  heen 
kept  upon  wfi  food,  grew  to  such  a  length  as  to  bi'<:in  to 
penetrate  its  throat.  To  such  a  moderate  pn>pori:un  of 
Mjrd  food*  aueh  aa  almondt.  and  even  harder  food,  should 
benre«ented.  Some  of  the  trihe  have  bred  in  ea|rtivit7; 
am!  there  is  little  dfuiht  that  if  pairs  were  kept  Jn  good 
roiimv  caeis,  with  a  part  ot"  them  -^o  filled  up  as  to  remind 
thciH  of  ihe.r  favourite  hollow  trees,  and  fimn<lit'il  with  dry 
ro'.ten  woml  or  vegetable  earth,  the  iiisiHiiccs  would  be  cotn- 
par.itivi'lv  frequent. 

P&>lTnROSTRA,  M.  Temminck's  name  for  ajenus  of 
granivorous  birds,  which  he  places  between  th«  GvoMbills 
{Loxia)  and  tha  Bnllfinchas  {Pyrrftula), 

Generic  Character.— Bill  short,  very  much  hooked,  a 
little  convex  at  its  base,  upper  mandible  curved  at  the  point 
over  the  lower  one,  which  is  very  wide  (cvas^'c),  rouiide<l 
and  obtuse  at  the  point,  \n\lril\  basal,  lateral,  half  rioted 
bf  a  membrane  covered  wuh  fcalherii.  Feet,  torsi  longer 
than  the  middle  toe  ;  all  the  toe.s  divided,  lateral,  and  equal. 
Wmgtt  ftrst  quill  null*  i  second  rather  shorter  than  the 
thiro.  <Temminek.) 

Example,  Ptittiroitra  Pnttaem  (£o«»a  WUieea,  Lath. : 
Wttiroalra  icterocejihala,  Temm.). 

M.  Teiurainck  remarks  lliat  the  above  is  the  only  species 
known  to  htm.  an  1  that  it  is  found  in  New  Holland;  but 
he  adds  that  he  possesses  a  portrait  of  a  leeond  apaeiea, 
which  is  green,  with  a  grey  beard. 

Deeeription  of  Ptittiroitra  Atttocwi.— Jfa/ .— Head  and 
part  of  the  neck  yellow:  body  entirely  green  olive-brown, 
paler  below ;  edge  of  the  qailn  nid  tau-feathers  yellowish; 
tail  equal ;  le<.;s  pale  brown. 

Female. — Plnmase  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  male, 
bnt  wiihout  yellnv.  uii  ihehead, which  if  greenandyellowish- 
grey  upon  tiie  iimples. 

If.  Temininrk  observes  that  thlB  genos  hai  the  bill 
Ibmed  nearly  like  that  of  the  Parrots,  and  remarka  that  if 
iia  toee  were  disposed  in  pairs,  and  nothing  were  known  of 
its  habits,  it  might  be  classed  with  them. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  the  fbrm  in  his  subfkmily  Pyrrhu- 
Ikhv,  Ikmily  Mn^UHtbe,  between  Spermop^ta  and  Con/- 
tkme. 

PSKOW  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  government  of  St. 
PeCenburg.  and  afterwards  of  that  of  Novo^orotl,  but  it  was 
erected  into  a  separate  government  by  the  empress  Catha- 
rine II.  It  is  situated  between  i6'  and  58'  N.  let.,  and  be- 
tween and  as*  ft'  B.  long.  It  ia  bounded  on  the 
north-we!<t  by  lake  Pikow,  on  the  north  by  the  government 
of  St-  Peiersbunr.  on  the  nortb-ea.n  byNovogorod,  on  the 
east  by  Twer,  on  the  south-east  by  Smolensk,  on  the  south- 
west by  Witcpsk.  and  on  the  west  by  Livonia.  The  area, 
according  to  the  survey  of  i:'»7,  is  15,183  sfjuare  miles, 
whidi  M.  ArunolT  increases  to  I6,l2fl  square  miles,  both 
whaeh  are  undoubtedly  bdow  the  truth ;  but  Storch,  who  is 
Mbwwl  by  Hease),  Schubert,  and  lastly,  in  1 836,  by  Koppen, 

ShiBoric 


makes  it  SI, 950  itiuore  miles,  which  Schmidtlin  thinks  b 

perhaps  too  much.  The  population,  according  to  Koppen,  is 
"Oi,.'500;  but  Hus-el,  in  1  H-20,  would  make  it  ".>?;<.OuO  ;  and 
Hursclu-linann.  in  1 8.33,  states  it  at  900, dOO.  It  must  ba 
observed  that  ha  makes  the  area  only  I6,8uu  square  miles* 

FiiCt  qf  the  Country,  Soil,  Climate.— same*  h  letel, 
and  in  sonie  plaots  slightly  undulating:  there  are  no  monn* 
taini,  though  the  whole  country  is  ntner  elevated.  The  soil 
is  partly  clayey,  partly  sandy,  and  in  many  parts  covered 
witn  a  tolerably  tliick  layer  of  mould.  The  eminences  and 
the  banks  iC  ilio  rivers  contain  limestone  and  sanilslune. 
Bouhh  rs  uf  yranite  arc  not  rare,  and  are  most  luiineruus 
uliere  there  is  an  extensive  plain.  The  only  large  lake  ig 
Lake  l'.skow,  which  is.  pro|)«trly  speaking,  a  bay  of  Lake 
Peipus,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  broad  channel. 
The  Polista,  PodiQi  Khwat,  and  Woiskoe  teket  are  nuch 
smaller;  there  are  also  numerous  meres  end  many 
marshes,  prinripally  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  go- 
vernment. There  is  no  larj;e  river  in  the  piovmce. 
The  Diiiia  rises  in  it,  but  soon  turns  into  Witepsk ;  the 
Loweth,  which  al.su  rises  in  it,  runs  into  Novogorod,  is  joined 
by  the  Polista  and  the  Pola,  and  has  below  V'clikie  Luki 
several  rocks  and  whitlpoolH,  which  are  called  cataiaota 
Other  rivera  an  the  Welikaja.  which  runs  to  the  north-east, 
and  empties  itself  into  Lake  Pskow;  the  Sselon,  which 
runs  into  Novogorod,  and  falls  into  Lake  Ilmen ;  aod  the 
Toropez,  which  falls  into  the  OiintL  Most  of  these  tivt  rs, 
though  not  deep  enough  tor  large  vessels,  are  however  navi- 
gable by  struses*  and  other  barks,  and  therefore  extremely 
useful  to  the  government  by  giving  it  a  communication  w  ith 
Petersburg,  mrva,  and  Riga. 

As  the  whole  provinoe  ia  beyond  the  56th  parallel,  the 
climate  is  cold. 

Natural  Prodncttonx. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  soil  is  m  general  tolerably 
fertile,  but  ie<juires  careful  cultivation  and  iiianiiic:  il  pro- 
duces however  not  only  sufiicienl  for  the  consumption  of 
the  iiiiiabitants,  but  an  annual  surplus  of  about  a  million  of 
chetwertst  for  exporiation.  The  grains  cbiedy  cultivated  aro 
rye.  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat ;  and  of  pulse,  peaa,  beuw. 
and  lentils:  very  little  wheat  is  grown.  Culinary  veeela- 
blcs,  such  as  cabbages,  turnips,  onions,' garlic,  and  cucumbers, 
are  cullivaiej.  No  fruit  is  to  be  seen,  allea<t  in  the  gardens 
of  the  peasants,  who  do  not  i)lant  a  cherry  or  an  apple  trec^ 
but  content  themselves  with  the  wild  berries  which  grow 
in  abundance  in  the  woo<ls  and  the  marshes.  On  the  estates 
of  I  he  nobility  small  orchards  are  here  and  there  to  be  seen. 
Flax  and  hemp,  both  of  eioeUeat  qoalitr,  are  stajile  pro* 
duetiona.    The  extensive  ftreets  fbrnuh  abundance  ot 

timber,  cliictly  iiincs,  firs,  birches,  and  alders :  the  oak, 
maple, and  lime-irce  are  rare.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is 
merely  subservient  lo  ;i+;ric.jUure.  The  oxen  are  mostly  ot 
the  Russian  bree<l,  and  so  are  the  horses,  to  which  more 
attention  ia  paid.  Besides  Russian  sheep  there  are  many  ot 
German  breed.  Swine  are  kept  in  great  numbers,  but  only 
few  goats  and  a  little  poultry.  Birds  and  bares  are  twoe, 
and  It  is  seldom  that  a  slag  or  deer  strays  hither  from  the 
forests  of  Lithuania.  But  beasts  of  prey  and  fbr-bearing 
animals  abDuml,  -uch  as  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  fuM.'s,  mar- 
tens, squirrels,  and  badgers.  Beavers  and  otters  arc  i  carly 
extinct.  The  lakes  anil  rivers  proilucc  abuiKlatn  c  u:  lisli. 
Tho  only  mineral  products  are  bog-irun,  luDusloiic,  sand 
stone,  and  clay.  There  are  saltFspringi  near  the  Sielon.  hut 
no  use  ia  made  of  them. 

Mamffaehtret  and  7V«itfc.— The  inhabitants  ezeel  in 
dressing  skins  and  manufacturing  leather ;  but,  unlike  the 
Russians  111  gcnernl,  they  have  not  a  turn  for  mechanics, 
•  and  do  not  w  ilani;!)  ajiph  to  any  kind  of  handicraft.  The 
countrywomen  hardly  spin  w(k>1  and  flax  sulTicieni  to  manu- 
facture linen,  stockings,  &c.  for  their  own  use.  Some  siruscs 
and  barks  are  built,  and  there  ore  mauysawmilU;  the 
disiilleriea  of  brandy  are  few  in  nnnber.  There  are  three 
or  four  glass-furnaces.  Some  impioive«ent  has  undoubtedly 
been  made  of  late  years,  yet  stRl.  with  the  exception  of  Rns- 
sian  Uaihor.  the  exjiortation  of  the  government  is  OOnlnod 
to  Its  own  natural  prinhictioiv-— rye,  oa:s,  barley,  squared 
tinihcr,  masts,  spais,  planks,  lu  iiip,  flax,  licmp.sced  and  lin- 
seed, wool,  hides  and  u  few  other  articles,  which  are  sent  lo 
Pernau,  St.  ^tersburg.  and  Narva,  wbtnoe  the  inhabit- 
anu  import  colonial  produce  and  other  necessary  articles. 

•  .\  my  flat  rivr  t<o  it,  '.or  ibr  caaTvyaOM  of  Umber,  imw,  ke.  On  Ik* 

Wotffn  ihey  aro  v.n  lar;—.  ln\<'  rnnst'i  rr>-rte<l  on  Ihrin  und  twTaou*  ud  a 
•nil.  ^ 
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Beligion  mid  Edur-atim. — The  great  nrnjority  of  the  in- 
ftabiUihl^  art'  Russians  of  tlio  (irthndiix  Gn'i-k  rcli^jkm.  In 
the  norlb  c-ati  part  uf  the goverument  there  are  a  few  Finns, 
in  the  vvs'.ci;i  cii  lcj  tome  livoniaii(»  and  near  the  chief 
town  a  eotony  of  £&tboiiiaiu,  triio,  auept  that  tb«]r  teuua 
tiieir  own  dialeet,  are  quite  blended  with  tbe  Runtant,  and 
havt)  i  vi  11  embraced  the  Greek  religion.  There  arc  also 
mauy  Guiiuaiib  111  tluj  towns.  The  Greek  chi.rch  is  umkr 
an  archbishop,  who  has  A'jVi  churches,  nine  of  which  are 
cathedrals,  and  eight  inonkii'  and  ihrcu  nun:>'  convents  in 
his  dioceito.  In  1776  there  were  only  209  churches.  Educa- 
tion is  at  an  extremely  low  ebb  in  this  government.  Accord- 
ing to  8ehmiiltljn.m  1835,  there  were  only  41  schools,  with 
47  nuMtera,  and  1 248  •cholan,  betidea  seven  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  clergy,  with  24  matters  and  870  scholars ;  in  all 
'.'1 !  (I  scholars-  one  ti>  300  of  the  population  ;  and  there  was 
only  one  pnutinK  Ottice,  which  belonged  to  the  crown. 
Tins  statement  however  was  j;iven  in  ;  and  thoiigli  we 
have  DO  later  detailed  official  statement,  u  us  certain  that  con- 
aidenbte  iapiovement  has  since  been  made. 

Th»  eovemment  is  divided  into  eight  circles,  those  of 
Pskow,  Pork  how,  Oatrow,  Nowershew,  Opotschka,  Woli- 
kaja-Luki,  Tor  Dpe?..  ami  Kliolin. 

PsKow,  the  capital  ot^  tiio  government,  is  in  i>~°  40'  N. 
>at.  ami  ■ih''  lo'  K.  lont;.,  cm  the  left  Lank  of  the  Welikaja, 
neai.y  live  miles  from  its  inouih  in  Lake  P*kow.  This 
town  bat  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Russia. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  tenlb  century  by 
the  grand-dacbeas  Olga.  It  appean  to  bave  been  at  flrtt 
surrounded  with  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  with  a  stone  wall.  At  present  the  interior  of  the 
litv  lias  some  rc'-oniblaTice  to  that  of  Mo^-row.  In  llie 
centre  of  tiie  town  n  the  Kremlin,  on  the  bleep  k-flbankof 
the  river,  which  was  erected  by  the  brave  Prince  Dowmont. 
who  rcii^ned  from  126G  to  1299,  whoee  remains  are  depo- 
nted  in  tho  antient  cathedral,  wheM  bit  sword  is  pre- 
eerved»  with  tbe  insmption, '  Hooofem  neum  nenini  dabo.' 
The  middle  town,  extending  in  tbe  fom  of  a  semicircle 
about  thr  riiulel,  is  also  surrounded  with  a  wall;  a  third 
very  hit^h  and  strong  wall,  five  miles  in  extent,  defend;;  the 
great  town,  wbu  Si  envelopes  the  middle  town.  The  foiti- 
icationii,  erected  ni  1701,  by  Peter  tbe  Great,  have  almoi>t 
entirely  dituppeaixd.  There  ia  also  a  bugs  suburb.  Pskow 
must  bave  been  formerly  av«ry  populous  ci^,  if  it  is  true 
that,  in  I4S6.  46,000  inhabitants  were  earried  off  by  the 
plugiie.  It  has  sustained  several  memorable  sie);es,  among 
others,  in  16 14.  when  it  was  attacked  without  success  by 
GuNtavus  .\d olphus,  king  of  Sweden. 

Pskow  has  !»adly  declined  from  its  antient  power  and 
greatness,  but  is  stilt  a  large  town ;  it  has  one  cathedral, 
richly  adorned  with  gilding  and  carved-work,  ftfty-nine 
other  Cheek  chnrches,  in  not  more  than  half  of  which  divine 
service  is  performed,  a  Lutheran  eburch.  three  monasteries, 
•n  e<wlesiasiicul  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  a  district  and  other 
tohoolii,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  handsome  Iniildm^  for  the 
government  otliccs.  It  is  the  see  of  tho  Greek  archbishop, 
and  the  residence  of  the  iiulilaiy  j^overii'jr.  T:ie  pn-si  ni 
population  is  12.0il9,  who  manutacture  Russia  leather,  Itocn. 
sail -eloth,  and  glass. 

TosopBTZ,  tne  ehief  town  of  the  eitcle  of  tbe  aMne  mnne, 
has,  according  lo  Haasel,  HSrsebelmann,  and  others,  a 
population  of  I '2,000,  but  Schmidtlin  says  that  it  docs 
not  exceed  7500.  It  i*  an  antient  town,  extremely  well 
Miuate  i  lor  c.irryiny;  on  an  extensive  trade,  communicating 
WiUi  Usu  i  by  means  of  the  river  Toropa,  on  which  it  is 
situated,  and  which  joins  the  Diina.  There  arc  thirteen 
churches  and  two  cgntents  in  the  town.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  of  wood. 

The  Germane  call  this  government  Plcskov  or  Pletkau, 
wliich  IS  probably  the  right  name,  and  the  most  antient  that 

the  town  b<irc.  foi  the  historian  Cediemu  chills  it  Pliscoba. 

(Ha-*scl  :  Siem:  Horschelmann  ;  S(  bini<Uiin.  /./i /^k**/" 
el  la  I'nln^ne ;  andRus-mn  oUicial  j..i:rn:iN,) 

PSO'PHIA.  [AoAMi.  ni  which  article  the  scicntitSc 
name  of  the  bird  is  emnieously  spelled  Trophia.'^ 

Mr.  Swainsun  places  tho  fiwiD  in  bit  ttm\\j3ilegaf  odintr 
(Mfgapofiiid^),  between  the  Diehtdaphm  and  0*r.  [M  e- 

GAPODIID.1?.] 

Mr.  G.  R  (rr  iv  arr;ii;t;i's  PiOphia  under  hit  faroi'iy  Ar- 
iUi'itr.  in  ihe  subliiiiuly  Psiyf  Jiiiur.  .vhich  coDsistt  of  that 
genus  and  Cartama  (IMchot^yphw,  III.)  only. 

PSORA.  [Itch.] 

PSORAXKA  (10  called  ftom  tbe  Greek  peoraleoa 


(<^wpnX»oci,  tcorii'd,  on  account  of  most  of  the  species  being 
covered  with  litilis  tubercles),  a  ^'cnus  of  Papilionaccti-.  o# 
the  nulural  family  of  Luguminosffi,  characterised  by  tbe 
tube  of  the  permanent  calyx  being  sprinkled  with  cwlous 
poiata.  Sepals  five,  united  to  tbe  middle;;  tiaraans  teii»  usu- 
ally diadelpbons.    Legnme  indehtseent,  ene-teeded,  eomo- 
timcs  ending  in  a  beak.   Leaves  of  various  forms.  Flowers 
blue,  white,  or  purple.  The  species,  about  sixty  in  number, 
and  natives  of  different  ])urts  of  tlie  world,  are  either  her- 
b^iceuus  plants  or  low  shrubs,  some  of  them  ornamental, 
and  all  of  easy  culture.    They  may  be  propagated  either  by 
cuttings  or  seeds,  which  they  produce  abundantly.    P.  ea- 
culenta,  tho  bread-root  of  IfoiUi  America,  hi  cnltivatcd 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hissouri  and  in  other  parts  of  that 
country.   The  roots,  which  abound  in  fiirinooeous  matter, 
are,  like  the  tubers  of  tlie  potato,  employed  as  food,  espe- 
cially during  tho  Winter  inunlha.    In  tbis  climate  il  will 
grow  in  the  open  air,  but  requires  the  protection  of  a  frame 
to  produce  abundant  crops  of  roots.  P.  corylitolia  is  diffused 
over  every  part  of  India,  especially  iti  the  vicinity  of  village^ 
during  the  rainy  and  oda  seatona.  It  is  employed  as  a 
Btomwhie  and  deobstment  Other  species  are  also  used  me- 
dicinally.   P.  fjlnndulosa  is  called  m  Chili,  coulen,  eulen. 
or  cullen.    Some  of  the  native  tribes  make  a  very  intoxi- 
cating kind  of  leer  from  a  variety  called  yellow  culU  n. 

PSORl'ASIS  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  distinguished  by 
sli»htly  raised  red  patches  of  various  extent  and  form,  and 
generally  covered  with  vhilish  scales.  Several  varieties  of 
the  disease  bave  received  different  names,  according  to  the 
form  and  .i^everily  of  the  eruption  in  each. and  many  others;, 
according  to  tbe  part  chiefly  or  alone  aiTected.  The  former 
vai  ictics  are  P-onasis  jrnHala.  P.  ditlusa.  P.  gvrala,  and  P, 
iiivclcrata;  among  the  latter  arc  P.  uphlhalinica,  P.  \n\\- 
maria,  &c. 

Psoriasis  guttata  is  a  mild  tixm  of  the  disease,  oonsintina 
of  small  red  patches  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter  covered 
with  veiy  fine  white  scales.  It  occurs  in  variout  ektont  on 
all  parts  of  the  body,  but  most  rarely  on  the  ftoe.   At  first 

small  red  spots  appear,  and  soon  af'er  pte?ent  while  scales 
at  their  centres:  then  the  spots  sjrailiialiy  enlargn  aud  the 
scales  increa.^e  ii;  number,  tiil  tbe  redness  begins  to  fade  at 
the  centre,  and  thescaics  fall  off,  the  skin  -slowly  assumes 
its  natural  colour.  The  eruption  is  attended  by  a  moderate 
itcbingt  and  by  very  slight  symptoma  of  g^ecal  disorder. 

P.  diffusa  is  in  every  respect  a  more  sevttw  finrm  of  the 
disease.    The  spot>  are  l  irye  and  irret^ular,  and  often  coii- 
fluciit,  and  covered  with  thick  scaly  incrustations.    It  ap- 
pears nio-i  frequently  on  the  limb-,  and  around  the  joints, 
ultcn  cuvtiniig  the  whole  of  a  liuib  with  one  scaly  or  raw  - 
looking  patch,  and  sometimes  occurring  at  once  and  with 
equal  severity  on  several  paru  of  the  body.   Tbe  skin 
beneath  the  scales  is  very  tender  and  irritable;  it  eftob 
crack.<i  and  discharges  a  thin  ichor,  which  concretes  about 
the  fl.iisures,  and  is  attended  by  considerable  pain  and  irri- 
taiii  n.  and  s  ime  ciMHtitutional  disturbance.    The  eruption 
olicu  Lii;.iki>  uut  successively  in  different  parts  of  the  b»>dy, 
so  that  it  IS  common  fur  the  disease  to  ba  promoted  for 
several  months  and  even  for  years. 

P.  inveterata  is  only  (as  its  name  implies)  a  yet  less  cura- 
ble form  of  the  same  disaasew  The  skin  has  its  whole  tax> 
ture  thickened  and  hard,  its  surface  is  eovered  by  a 
furfuraceou^  dejiosil,  aiirl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  joints 
It  IS  <jHen  very  deeply  and  p.iinfuUy  cracked.  The  preced- 
ing; funiis  lire  conuiRinly  met  uiiii  in  those  who  arc  otherwise 
III  pretty  good  health;  but  tbis  rarely  occurs,  except  in 
those  wboas  oonstituiiooa  aire  enfeebled  by  long  diasaae  or 
want. 

P.  gyrata  is  a  slight  but  very  rare  variety,  distinguished 
by  the  patches  oceiuxing  in  atripea  of  a  eingukaly  lortaous 

or  serpentine  form. 

Of  the  l.H  al  \  arieties  of  Psoriasis,  the  most  iiiterestnij; 
i<  thai  wbicli  occurs  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  which, 
being  iVi'jiient  in  those  who  work  with  ii>:bi  powder* 

uiid  other  irritating  substances,  is  commonly  caiit^d  bakers', 
or  bricklayers',  or  wa.slierw(iniun's  itch. 

Pswriatu,  in  all  its  Airms,  is  dilSoult.  of  cure.  Tbe  general 
condition  of  the  health  being  corrected  by  the  means  that 
ill  each  case  seem  appropriate,  the  remedy  which  is  i  ,  m 
frequently  .turcessful  in  ca.*cs  of  lonj;  t>tanding  is  arsei.ii.,  lij 
the  fortu  of  fi om  tlnee  to  five  drops  ot  the  Fooler's  solution, 
three  times  a  iWy,  for  an  adult.  Active  purging  u  alto 
<iricn  useful,  especially  in  recent  cases  and  in  young  sub- 
jects. Another  isood'  remedy  is  tincture  of  oantbsndas, 
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in  do-.es  of  from  three  to  five  drops  (for  an  adult)  in  water 
once  or  more  )ti  tho  day:  but  the  iffects  of  both  this  and 
the  arsenic  rwjui re  lo  be  eau  tulty  wati-hed  iluring  ihoir  ad- 
ministration, ana  they  must  be  discontinued  as  sooti  as  ttiey 
appear  to  produce  any  aickiMH  or  heat  in  the  stomach.  lit 
•dditioD  U»  theMH  varkiua  oUmt  intarml  meaiM  lwv«  b««i 
cvconnended,  md  tmaetiiDM  IbundoBeflil,  h  dMoetloiw  of 
duktouira,  mezereon.  and  orchis,  antimony,  sulphur,  &c. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases  it  is  found  necessary  to  tryoncmcanii 
sfler  auulher  without  any  rule,  till  one  is  fviuiiil  whicli  pro- 
duces benefit.  Exteniiil  remedies  are  generally  of  loss 
value  thmi  iiitertml.  Tlie  most  approved  are  vapour  and 
sulphur  baths,  and  ointments  or  lotions  containing  very 
!>iDall  qaaotities  of  nitrate  of  nicrcuiy,  or  vftite  |nr«el|;»itste, 
or  krmuoto^  or  alkalu.  Theao  however  out  only  be  em- 
ployed in  tbe  later  stages  Of  the  diaeeae:  in  the  earlier,  the 
tuildest  fomentatiotis  ^ivo  relief  ud  ell  Undi  of  illitants 
must  becarcrully  avo'.deJ. 

PSYCHE  (♦ux/j).  Apuleiiis  is  the  lir-t  writer  who 
relates  the  luve,  of  Cupid  and  i'syche  {Meiamurph.,  lib.  iv., 
v.).  Accordi:):;  tu  his  account.  Psyche  was  the  most  lovely 
creature  that  tne  world  ever  beheld.  People  flocked  from 
all  part*  to  see  her.  and  neglaeted  the  worship  of  Venus, 
vho  became  in  eoDseqiienee  so  iiMeniied  gainst  her,  that 
abe  oommanded  her  son  to  lospite  Pkycheirith  lore  Ibr 
some  vilf-  ereature.  Cupid  however,  iti'-tead  of  obeying  ilic 
eommanda  of  li.s  mother,  hee.-vme  enamoured  MUh  P.->\<-he, 
and  madchci  h\-<  wife.  Slu'  ua--  however  subsequently  de- 
serted by  him  for  disobeying  certain  injunctions  which  he 
fiad  given  her.  Inconsolable  at  her  lo^s,  she  wandered 
throiigh  the  world  in  saarch  of  hin,  and  after  endurinff  many 
triala  wnd  aorroin,  was  at  length  united  to  him.  Jupiter 
conferred  upon  her  immortality,  and  her  uni  hi  witli  Cupid 
took  place  with  tiie  approbation  of  Venus  and  ilie  uthi:> 

(!>  i:i      .\  (  iiiid  was  aooa  afkerwarda  bom  to  then,  who 

was  called  Pleasure. 

Many  writers  consider  the  above  tale  an  allegory,  repre- 
senting the  ttnion  between  the  divine  love  and  the  human 
•oul.  Tlie  wnrd  Psyche  signifies  in  Greek  both  'soul'  and 
a  '  butterfly.'  We  fro^uent^  find  in  Mitient  vturks  of  ait 
Cupid  pressing  Ps^yehe  to  hishosom  in  the  fbrm  of  a  htit- 
!<  r!ly.  It  is  thought  by  some  lundf-rn  writers  that  Psyrho, 
or  liic  soul,  s\iis  perxjiiifiecl  ni  the  form  of  a  butterfly  m  the 
earlier  rtpiesen!iiti(iii>  of  the  allegory.  When  I^.^yi  he  i-i 
repre-enied  with  a  human  fonn,  the  wings  of  the  bultertly 
are  usuuliy  olaccdon  her  shoulders. 

Though  Apuleia»  is  the  firat  writer  who  mentions  the 
lonea  of  Cupid  and  Fkydie,  it  is  supposed  the  tale  tnust 
have  been  current  before  his  time,  as  there  ate  many  works 
of  art  repreiwnting  this  subject,  which  appear  to  have  been 
r  \ecute<i  before  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  rera, 
which  was  the  time  in  which  Apwleius  lived.  {Hrit. 
Museum,  Townleu  (ialleiy,  \  ol.  i.  pp.  l-17-l  lt<,  I^jnd.  lft.;f!.) 

PSYCHOTRIA,  a  name  variously  derived,  which  is  ap- 

I died  tu  a  rather  large  tropical  genus  of  the  divialbll  of  the  great 
amtly  of  Rubiaicea  which  is  (  tiled  Cinchooaeem.  It  ia 
eharaeteriMd  by  having  a  ca1y  .\  .v  pur  ted,  somewhat  entire ; 
cnrolla  regular,  funnel-shaped,  fu  u  (rartdy  four)  cleft ;  sta- 
r.'iens  five,  rarely  four,  exserted  or  included  within  the 
throat  of  tho  ci)rL>lla.  Stit'iiui  biQd.  Bi'rry  driijmoe^jus, 
crowued  Uith  tho  limt>  of  the  calyx,  usually  marked  with 
ten  ribs,  and  containing  two  nuts.  Nuts  ribbed ;  single 
foeded.  TMa  or  shrubs ;  rarely  herbaeeous  olanta.  Some 
of  the  spadnt  are  ornamental  in  foliMOt  ana  one,  P.parO' 
sitica,  as  ita  name  indicatei^  ia  founa  gnnring  on  trees  in 
the  West  India  Islands. 

Several  of  tlie  i-pceiesare  sui)iios*  d  Id  possess  coiisiderabh' 
medicinal  propertie.-..  P.  emettra  is  ;i  small  under  shrub,  n 
native  of  New  Grunada  on  the  hanks  of  the  Maf,'dnlena,  and 
)icobebly  of  other  parts  of  South  America;  the  Cephtplis 
emeUM  of  some  other  authors.  The  stem  is  ercoc,  simple, 
haiiy*  end  tomeQtoae :  leaves  oblongs  aeumiiiate,  imiww  at 
the  bese^  memhranous,  etiiate.  rather  hairy  on  the  under 
surface;  stipules  very  short,  ovate,  acuminate ;  peduncles 
few-flowered.  axillary,  ? uh  raretn  isc.  This  species  has  long 
been  celehi  ale  1  a>  y  ieldii)'_' the  bliick  or  Peruvian  or  striated 
ipecacuanha,  whifdi, analysed  1-y  IMl.  iicr,  gaie  nf  ciuctnie  6, 
fatty  matter  2,  and  of  starch  ar.  i  t  lus  matter,  the  latter 
hearing  but  a  small  proi>orti(ui.  02.  P.  horUacea  is  an  In- 
dian species  used  fur  the  »aine  purposes.  Tlie  roots  of  P. 
uUpkurea  and  of  P.  iinetoria  are  employed  in  dyeing. 
PSYCHRISTUS*  SACSySVS  {'Iwempac  lFix(n<rroi:),  a 

caUhimted  pbysieian  «f  the  fifth  eeatury.  *  file  was  veiy 


eminent,"  says  Freind  (IFitt.qf  PhijM'c),  '  for  his  threat  in 
sii»ht  into  phiKisuphy  and  physic,  which  he  learned  from 
his  father  llesyrhiu- (who  was  also  a  physician i,  and  who 
had  travelled  into  a  great  many  countries  ia  tho  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  He  was  made  count  and  arehialer  to  Leo  the 
Great,  or  tho  Thraeiao  (who  reinied  from  AA  467  to  474), 
and  was  so  nueb  beloved  by  tms  emperor  and  the  people, 
that  the  senate  set  up  a  statue  fur  him  in  the  baths  of  Zeu- 
xippus,  built  by  Sevcrus.  <  Mah-las,  In  VitA  Leoni».)  Isidore 
of  Gaza,  eallod  b\  otliers  the  Pehis:oie.  wlio  llourisbed  in 
the  time  of  J  Usttiiiau,  auw  unulhur  ciecttNl  to  Inm  at  Athens. 
( I'hoiuis,  §  S.09.)  And  this  author  gives  a  further  account 
of  him,  that  he  was  an  .\Iexandrian,  though  his  family  was 
originally  derived  from  DamasCQS;  that  he  had  great  cxpe- 
rienoe  in  physic,  and  did  many  wooderfal  cures;  that  in  nis 
practice  be  frequently  ordered  efytters  and  snppositoriet : 
that  in  surgerv  lie  n  ldom  made  use  fire  or  the  knife,  and 
was  no  friend  ti)  bleeding.  He  jMeterred  im  nil  the 
modern  phy^U'nuiS  by  li.s  scliiil:ir  .\  i  leiiiodoUis,  win?  grew 
faiaoiifi  fVu'  revi'.  (he  use  ot  winte  iiellcbore,  which  in 
that  iiiiie  had  gmwii  ijuite  Out  of  vognc,  and  was  not  so 
much  as  known  to  Jacobus  himself.  Suidas  is  etiil  larger 
in  his  praise  of  this  Jacobus,  and  says  he  attained  to  a  per- 
fect knowledge  in  physic,  both  in  theory  and  practice:  thai 
he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries,  that  hn  might  bo  com- 
pared to  the  aiilients,  and  was  supernr  to  many  of  them, 
that  he  was  beloved  and  adorotl  by  bis  patietiN,  v  Ivi  thought 
him  inspired  by  heaven  ;  that  they  had  an  iinplieit  faith  in 
him,  because  they  never  found  his  pro^nwsiie  (  ul.  Such  an 
eagerness  had  he  for  improving  his  own  an.  that  they 
thought  the  sold  of  .Aseulapius  was  transfused  into  him. 
Koster  tells  us  he  has  retrieved  bis  true  name^'xiMmc  out 
of  Malclas,  whereas  in  the  former  editions  of  Suidas  it  was 
pr.nted  f  i»xoxf"''''>c;  however,  in  the  translation  of  Aiftius 
{Teirab.,  lii.,  Scrm.  4,  cap.  -13,  cdl.  liiis;),  ue  real 
christus.  But  I  have  roa«<  n  to  believe  thai  both  these  read- 
ings are  wrong ;  and  if  we  consult  Alexander  Trallianus. 
we  shall  plainly  discover  that  it  ought  to  be  reed  Yex^xpqe^ 
T0i  or  ^uxpox^erep  (for  it  may  be  either),  as  4cMxf>^eree 
ibr  he  says  in  express  terms  that  this  name  ^'ti^  nnplicn]  to 
him,  Sn  vypatvmnry  rpo^j  itixpn^o  (lib.  v.,  eny.  4.  p.  2>19,  od. 
Basil).  Alexander  gives  him  the  epr.het  of  (koi^i\ioTaro(. 
and  Suidas,  after  him,  calls  him  Bto<;,(\t}r:  and  tlierefure  there 
must  be  an  error  in  the  text  of  I'hotius,  where  he  and  his 
father  it  is  said  agifiU  ^a^riv.  and  wiioe\  or  attends  to  what 
follows  in  Photius,  will  perceive  it  ought  to  be  read  dmfikj 
To  this  aeoount  by  Freind,  it  ahould  be  added  that  (appa- 
rently to  ioerease  his  influence  over  his  patients)  he  pre- 
tended to  be  able  to  divine  their  thoughts  as  wi  ll  as  to  dia- 
tinguish  their  diseases.  Some  of  his  medic  ul  preparations 
are  preserved  by  Alexander  Tralliaiius  (pp.  6  13,  649),  hut 
ho  does  no!  ai>pear  to  have  left  anv  works  behnid  him.  (See 
also  Kiihii,  AtLitlam.  ad  Elenrh.  Mrdtcir.  Vftpnun  A  J.  A. 
Fnbricio  in  BiLL  Gr.  Exhttntum,  4to.,  I.ips.,  183»,  Kascic. 
xvii.)  ■ 

PS  YLL  A  cQeoffroy)^  a  genua  of  inseota  belonging  to  the 
flimily  ApMckg,  whfeh,  according  to  LatreOle.  fcrros  the 

second  family  of  tho  Homopterous  Hemipiera. 

Tho  Psyllec  are  nuiuite  insects,  allied  to  those  comn)only 
called  plant-lice,  and  live  upon  trees  and  jdanls,  fromw  hieii 
they  derive  their  nutriment  by  suction,  anil  in  so  doing  they 
often  produce  excrescences  somewhat  resembling  gall-nuts, 
particularly  on  their  leaves  and  buds.  They  have  two  joints 
to  the  tarsi ;  the  antennn  are  composed  of  ten  or  eleven 
joints,  the  laak  of  which  have  two  bratlc<4 ;  imth  aoMa  have 
wing^,  and  theypdstess  tfaelheoltyof  leapiin;.  Tbefr  larvsB 
usually  have  a  very  flat  body,  broad  heaa,  and  the  abdomen 
rounded  beliirid  :  ttie  le^  are  terminated  by  a  liitle  mem- 
branous vei-ieu;  acrijni;i:;nied  beneath  with  two  hi>ok>.  K'jur 
wide  and  tlat  pieces,  which  are  the  sheaths  of  tiiu  wmgs, 
distinguish  the  pupa  state;  several  of  theipec'es  in  this 
atsge,  as  well  as  m  the  larva  state,  are  oovereti  vrith  a  white 
aubatanoe  reiembting  ootton.  The  apeeiea  ate  vety  nume- 
rous, and  are  often  named  after  the  pihtnts  vrhiah  they 
infest.  Mr.  Stephens  records  twenty-«ix  species  as  nativea 
of  this  ri)ivnir\. 

PSV'LLIUM,  a  name  of  a  plant  which  octuiib  in  IJios- 
condes.  &.<• ,  supposed  to  be  so  named  from  Psyllus  (^tiXXrif), 
a  tlea,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  tliat  inject.  The 
plant,  Planlago  PsvUium  of  botanists,  is  common  in  the  south 
of  France;  its  seeds  are  small,  oblong  and  tiattiah,  smooth, 
slippery,  and  ahininfc  abounding  in  muoilaginous matter; 
whence  their  dBcoetwn  ia  empio^d  w  a  demnloenl.  end  for 
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many  of  the  same  purpose*  a«  linseed  lea  is  in  this  country. 
They  are  also  employed  by  tbe  manufaclurers  of  muslins, 
and  hence  ibrtn  M  «twl«  of  commerce  ui  the  south  of 
France.  It  it  rMnarkaUc^  aceording  to  Dr.  Roybb  that  in 
the  Eaatora  emitttries.  where  traiulatiomof  Diosoorides  oon> 
tiiiijL-  10  be  ctnpluved  for  the  <!i-sci  iptioii  of  medicinal  plants 
ikiid  ilrugs,  the  seeds  of  )!lik.r  species  of  Plantago, 
the  P.  Jtpaghuia  of  Roxburgh  (Injiii  the  Persian  Ibini^iuul), 
should  be  employed  for  aud  considered  ideotical  with  the 
/uslioon,  that  is.  tho  p^lliuin  of  the  Greeks. 

PTARMIGAN.  tTBTRAOMIDA.] 

PTSR0CARPU8  (ftom  imeAv,  a  ving,  and  nipK^, 
fltdt,  from  its  pd  being  win^),  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  .of  Leguminosas,  cootaimnf^  many  plants  valuable  for 

the  nature  uT  their  products,  and  all  of  which  are  fouiitl  iii- 
diifenoub  in  the  tropical  parts  both  of  the  Qui  and  New 
World.  The  calyx  is  5-cleft,  corolla  papilioiiacoous,  bl-j.- 
mcns  10,  ovary  long-stalked.  Lci;ume  indchiscent,  irre- 
gular* aonicwhat  orbicular,  surrounded  with  a  wing,  often 
rugoi^  and  l^aeeded.  The  species  are  about  20  in  number, 
fonninif  tcees  or  shmbst  Leai'es  unequally  pinnate,  with 
tho  influrc>eeiice  in  axillary  raetnics  or  forniiug  (eriiiinal 
panicles.  Many  of  lUc  species,  us  I',  tlalber^ioides,  M;ir>u- 
pium,  Indicum,  and  Santalinum,  aflurd  excellent  timber; 
some,  as  the  bark  of  P.  Havus,  are  employed  in  dyeing ;  and 
others  aro  thouf;ht  to  possess  medicinal  properties. 

P.  dalbergioidet  is  a  native  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
where  it  grows  to  an  immense  size,  and  foma  •  valuable 
timber-tree,  of  which  the  wood  is  known  as  Andaman  red 
Wood,  from  its  resemblance  to  roahogatiy ;  but  it  is  redder, 
heavier,  and  coarser  grained,  thoii^^h  that  of  the  rout  is  finer 
than  that  of  the  stem.  It  wjw  inii  oduced  by  CVjI.  Kyd  iiuo 
the  Calcutta  botanic  garden  in  \TM,  \vlieii<"e  it  has  been 
spread  into  the  country.  P.  Santalaius,  or  three-leaved 
Plerocarpus,  is  a  native  of  Iiid.a,  wbidi  yiddl  tke  Bed 
Sandal  oi  Red  Sauuder's  wood  of  ooBUlMvee^  *  aubitance 
long  known  for  ito  employment  fn  medidne,  being  described 
in  the  works  of  the  Arabs  under  the  name  or  mtid  -ooa. 
The  tree  is  disUii^uished  by  LiiMiir;  tla-  three  kalleis 
romuhih,  retase,  and  glabrous.  Racemes  axillary,  siru,ile,  or 
h ranched.  Stamens  Iriaileljihu!)  (2,  4,  and  1).  The  «oeJ 
from  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  imported  in  larf;e  billets, 
which,  when  fresh,  are  of  a  hnlliant  red  colour,  but  which 
stadually  deepens  by  exposure  to  air,  so  that  the  outside 
beewnet  blackish-ooloured.  It  ia  insipid.  inadaiDUB»  and 
tabes  a  fine  polish,  and  ma^  be  distinguUiad  ftom  Btidril 
w<>od  by  the  latter  yieldinc;  its  colour  tO  water  alone,  wbQst 
the  fed  Mindsl  wood  barely  tinges  it 

Many  of  these  trees  exude  a  reddish-colourod  juice 
which  liardens  into  a  kiud  of  astringent  gum.  The 
name  flf  dngon's  blood  has  been  applied  to  that  from 
P.  Draea,  •  native  of  South  America  and  the  West  India 
islands,  as  well  as  to  the  similar  pioduet  of  several  other 
trees,  while  that  of  P.  erinactut  has  long  been  coMidend 
to  be  the  real  Kino  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Tins  substance  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
M<iOu,  in  his  travels  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  us  quoted  by 
Murray,  '  App.  Med..'  m..  \t.  JUi,  as  a  red  gum  issuing  from 
incisions  in  trees,  which  lie  mistook  for  dragon's  blood.  Dr. 
Fotbergill  introduced  this  into  British  practice  in  1767, 
having  been  flnt  indebted  to  Dr.  Oldfielil  f  or  information 
respecting  its  Tirtnes.  The  red  astringent  gum,  or  Kino,  as 

it  was  <'alle(l,  was  s".'  1  !  ■  Inue  been  procured  out  of  a  ship 
from  the  Coast  of  Atii  .i  Mun:^o  Hark  discovered  a  trtic, 
which  he  fouiul  chUi  1  ,j  de  nan^^uf  by  the  Pnrtu^'uese,  on 
tlie  cuast  of  Senegal,  and  \^hich  was  afterwards  abcertamed 
til  be  P.erinaceus  of  I>amarck.  Substitutes  were  early  latio- 
duced  for  this  substance,  ao  that  doubts  nay  be  entertained 
respecting  what  was  originally  employed,  aitiie  name  Kino  is 
so  similar  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Hmau  names,  ATtfUii^  and 
Kuenee,  of  the  gum  of  Butca  frondosa,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  earliest  substitutes  for  this  substance.    [Kinu  ] 

P.  Marmfnum  is  another  species,  a  native  of  the  C'lrcar 
Mountains  of  Imlia,  and  grows  to  a  large  tree,  ll  aUo 
exudtrsa  red  juu  e  which  hardens  into  a  strong  simply  astrin- 
gent gum  of  a  dark  red  colour,  so  much  resembling  that 
of  the  Butea  frondosa,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  the 
woie  analysis  might  answer  for  both.  HILiikL] 

PTERO'CERAS.  [Strombid*.] 

PTE'ROCLES.  [Tetraonid.k.] 

PTERUDACTYLE  i  PenJucly/n.^  of  Cuvier;  Orni- 
thocepliaius  of  Siimmcring),  a  genus  of  fossil  Sauriant, 
vhoaa  type  ii  mtiidy  eatlinet 


To  Collini,  the  director  of  the  elector-|>alatine  at  Mann< 
heim.  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  introduction  of  thiii 
Ileteroclile.  .  He  described  the  skeleton  of  the  long-hillcd 
specie*  ftomn  apeeimen,  found  at  Aidkatidt  near  Solen* 
bofien,  in  that  Maseom,  and  figured  it  in  the  'Memoirs  of 
the  Palatine  Academy'  (Part.Pbvs,  v.  53,  e*.  uq.). 

CoUini  had  Well  uiade  oat  the  bead,  the  iieck,  the  reliO- 
grade  direction  uf  llie  trunk,  the  small  tail,  the  left  leg, 
and  tlie  two  anus;  hut  beyond  this  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  a  los<^.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  animal  was 
ucitbcr  a  bird  nor  a  bat;  inquired  whether  it  might  not  be 
some  amphibian;  and  Onisned  by  expressing  his  opinioD 
that  the  iy|)e  must  be  sought  among  the  marine  vertebrata^ 

Blumciibach  took  a  wi&lj  different  vwv  of  the  suhiect, 
and  referred  this  extnordinaiy  fomito  the  Phlmipeoe  Or 
web  footed  birds. 

Professor  Hermann  of  Stnisburg,  who  drew  upon  his 
imagination  for  a  restoration  of  tho  animal,  and  clothed  it 
in  a  hairy  skin,  considered  it  to  be  a  mammal,  and  assigned 
to  it  a  situation  between  the  mammiforous  class  and  birds, 
still  more  intermediate  than  that  occupied  by  the  bats. 

Somnierinc;  ul>o  arranged  the  form  araoiu  the  manunals 
iu  the  neighbourhood  uf  llio  bats,  not  without  an  eiaburalo 
detail  of  the  iMiORa  which  had  coadocted  him  to  that  con- 
clusion. 

It  was  reserved  for  tho  penetrating  eye  and  acute  but  pa- 
tient investigation  of  Cuvier  effectually  to  destroy  these 
theories,  supported  though  they  were  by  weighty  authori- 
ties :  the  satisfactory  reasoning  by  which  be  disposes  of  them 
one  after  the  other,  and  proves  conclusively  from  the  organ 
izalion  of  the  animal  thai  it  was  ;i  S;i\iri;iti  fin  wliicli  oju 
aioi)  he  was  supported  by  Okcu)  will  be  fuuiid  al  lar^e  lo 
the  fiflh  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Osscmen* 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  t>>  detail  the  links  of  the  har- 
monious chain  of  his  proofs .  and  we  must  here  content 
ourselves  with  observing  that  the  form  of  the  os  quadrutum 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  key  by  which  the  ^reat 
FreiK  h  naturalist  solved  this  intricate  zoological  puzzle,  and 
delected  it;.  Saurian  ciuiraciui.  'Behold,  savs  he,  uAer 
having  built,  as  it  were,  the  animal  bel.<re  our  eyea.'an 
animal  whicii,  in  its  osteology,  from  its  ticlh  to  the  eud  ol 
its  claws,  offers  all  the  characters  of  the  Saurians;  nor  can 
we  doubt  that  those  characters  existed  in  its  tntq;umenis 
and  soft  parta-Hn  its  aealei^  ila  eixeulttion,  its  generative 
wfpxa.  But  it  was  at  the  mdo  time  an  animal  provided 
with  the  means  of  flight, — ^whtdi,  when  stationary,  could  not 
have  made  much  use  of  its  anterior  extremities,  even  if  it 
did  not  keep  them  ah\a>s  bdded  asbirtls  keep  their  ^Mugs, — 
wlueli  nevertheless  ini^bt  use  its  smaU  anterior  lingers  to 
suspend  itself  from  the  branches  of  trees,  but  when  at  rest 
must  have  been  ordinarily  on  its  hind  feet,  like  the  birds 
again ;  and,  aiao  like  them,  must  have  carried  its  neck  aob- 
erect  and  curved  bnekwaards.  »o  that  its  enonnoua  head 
should  not  interrupt  its  equilibrium.' 

Well  may  Cuvier  remark,  that  of  all  the  beings  whose 
antient  existence  is  revealed  to  us  in  his  treat  work  above 
alluded  to,  thes4?  Ptcrodactyles  are  the  most  exlrai,>rdmjiry  ; 
and  that  if  we  could  see  tlu  ni  alive,  they  would  be  the  most 
at  variance  with  living  forms.  Their  liii^lit  was  not  per- 
formed by  means  of  rilis  as  in  the  dra^un^  [Oraoo.n];  nor 
by  means  of  a  wing  without  diatinct  flngers^  like  that  of  a 
bird ;  nor  by  a  wing  leaving  the  thumb  alone  at  liberty,  as 
in  the  bats;  but  by  a  wing  sustained  principally  on  one  \e:y 
elongated  finger,  whilst  the  rest  preserved  their  uiduiary 
bie\ity  and  their  claws.  .\t  the  same  time  these  flying 
reptiles — a  denomination  almost  contradicti.ry — have  a  long 
nock,  the  bill  of  a  bird,  eveiylhllig  in  sliort  that  could  eon- 
duee  to  give  them  a  strange  aspect.  iOtt.  PiM.) 

Dr.  Bnekland  {Bridgewater  TnaHu/i  ranks  these  flying 
reptiles  among  the  roost  remarkable  disclosures  made  by 
geology,  and  considers  them  ii>  piesmtir.^  more  singular 
combinations  of  form  than  we  fiiKl  in  any  other  cieaiures 
yet  dncovered  amid  the  ruins*  of  the  antieiit  eainh.  Up 
calls  uttention  to  the  extraordinary  discordance  of  opinion 
respecting  a  creature  who«e  skeleton  was  almost  entire,  and 
observei  that  this  disoorduiu  c  arose  from  the  presence  of 
eharaeleii  apparently  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  classes 
to  which  it  was  referred ;  the  form  of  tu  bead  and  length  of 
the  iieck  resemblilii;  that  of  birds,  its  wings  apjM  oaehin:;  to 
the  piupuriion  and  form  of  those  of  bats,  and  tiie  l>ody  aud 
tail  approximalinj^  to  tliut  of  ordinary  manunaha.  Tbuki 
cliaracters,  connected  with  a  small  skull,  as  u  usual  among 
reptiles,  and  a  beak  Aimished  with  not  less  than  sixty 
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pointed  teeth,  presented,  be  remarks,  a  flombinatioa  of  ap- 
parent anomoUes.  which  the  genios  of  Cuvisr  noonciled. 
'  Id  his  hsiids,'  says  the  Profesiior,  in  oontinttatioil*  *  this  ap> 
parently  monstrous  production  of  the  anticnt  world  has 
been  converted  into  one  of  the  most  W.iutiful  examples  yet 
afforded  by  comparative  anatomy,  uf  iho  harmony  iliat  per- 
vadeij  all  nature  iii  \hv  ailaptaiioii  uf  the  siunu  parts  i>f  the  '. 
Buimal  frame  to  infinitely  varied  conditions  of  existence. 
In  the  cai>e  of  the  Pterodactyle,  we  have  an  extinct  ecnus  of 
tbaonlsr  8«uriaii«,uiUMcl«tuof  Reptilci.  ra  duss  that  now 
tMVM  only  en  land  or  in  the  water),  ada]itf  d  by  a  peculiarity 
of  structure  to  fly  in  the  air.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  anterior  extremity,  which  in  the  (ore-leg  of  the 
Cmlcrn  lizard  and  crocodiles  is  an  on;-jn  of  locomotion  on 
hnd,  became  converted  into  a  membraniferous  wmg ;  and 
bow  br  th»  other  paru  of  Um  bodljr  an  nodiflM  i»  la  to  fit 


the  entire  animal-machine  for  the  functions  of  fiigfat.  The 
details  of  this  inquiry  will  aflMi  striking  examples  of  nomo' 
rical  ajBieemeot,  in  the  cximponont  bones  of  every  limb,  with 
thoee  in  the  oonespondtni;  limbs  of  living  lizards,  and  are 

at  the  same  time  tUusiuiuve  uf  contrivanc«s  for  thea^flMl- 
nsent  of  the  same  organ  to  effect  different  end* ' 

Dr.  }]uL'kIand  ob!ier^'e!S  titut  we  uie  u1  ready  acquainted 
with  eight  specie!^  va(]riag  ftom  the  suk;  of  a  snipe  to  that  of 
a  connorant. 

Herataan  Uajror  onnmeialea  the  following  named 
species: — 

I.  Pterodactyl  us  longiroitn'x,  Cuv.  {OrnithrK>'j.fia!ut 
lufigirottrii,  Stiinra.;  Pterodartylu*  crocoJihi-eiJialuniet, 
Ritgen;. 

Looaiily,  Solenho&n.   (About  the  size  of  a  woodcock.) 


2.  Pterodttctylus  breviroitru,  Cuv.  {Omtthocephalm  bre- 
virtMtris.  Somm. ;  Ptefodaetfhu  mttee^ifMaitm,  Ri^jeu), 
Loeaiity,  Soknbofao. 


J.  Ptendarti/hji  rrntnrottnt.  Goldf. 
hoeality,  S  !h/.-ii. 
P.  U  Wo,  1179. 


(Gcniiunv).  H. 
wings,  w  ben  <t\' 


4-  Pterodactylm  medius,  Mtinster. 
Locality,  Solenhofen. 
i.  PUndactabtt  Mututm,  Goldf. 
£oraft'<y,  Solenhofen. 

fi.  Pterod  trtyfus  Mutmnyx,  Bnoktand  ififni^oc^ka* 

lu$  Ban^hi  riMs,  Thoodon). 

Ij^iihtfs,  Rei^i.'i,  Buckl. ;  Bam 

von  Meyer,    (titxc  about  that  of  a  raven; 
pandcd,  about  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip.) 

7.  Flerodactyttu  grandis.Cuv.  iOmithoc0phaliu gigm- 
ient,  88mm.). 

Locality.  Solenhofim?  (Ahoat  four  timet  as  lugt  as 

Pt.  loneirtntris.) 

8.  Pterxi-irtylm  BucklanM,  GoMf. 
Locality.  Siuoe^Qeld, 

Dr.  Buckland  rcroarkt>  that  \n  PUndaetylus  Macronyx 
(lias  at  Lyme  Biwis)  thoto  is  an  uniMial  provision  for 
giving  support  ana  movement  to  a  large  head  at  the  extre- 
mity of  a  hjiii;  ticcl;,  by  llic  occurrence  of  bony  tendons 
running;  purallel  tu  ihe  rci  vu  al  vcrtct»rii>,  like  the  tendons 
that  p;iss  al  mg  the  bat  k  of  the  Pii^'my  Mu>k  /it'^- 
mceusi  and  of  many  birds.  This  provision,  ho  ubMervcs, 
does  not  occur  te  any  modern  Lizards,  whose  necks  are 
short,  and  require  no  suob  aid  to  support  the  bead.  In  the 
eontpemation  which  these  tendons  alibrded  for  the  weakness 
arising  from  the  cloiij^^tion  of  the  neck.  Dr.  Buckland  lees 
an  example  of  the  same  mechanism  in  an  extinct  order  of 
the  most  antient  reptile^  vhtohls  still  applied  to  strengthen 

V«»  MX.-O 
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'  parte  of  inc  vertcbnl  Mlunn  in  a  finr  aoriiliog  speeiM 
of  JnWHM^aiKl  birds. 
Tlie  wme  author  points  out  that  the  three  first  flntjers  of 

the  Ptorod.  <-ly!e  ay;Tee  in  sti  ucture  with  tjiosc  of  the  fore- 
foot of  livins  Lizards;  but  as  the  hand  of  the  fossil  reptile 
was  to  be  o  jiuiTted  into  an  nr.MH  of  flight.  tliP  joints  of  the 
Ibuath  or  fifih  fi tiger  were  lengthened  to  become  expansors 
•f  a  membranous  wing.  Thus  in  Pt.  Inngirottris.  he  ob- 
■•tTW,  t)i«  fourth  flngar  k  statad  by  Cuviar  to  have  four 


elongated  jointa, and UiaflMianuiigneal  joint  to  be  omittad* 

as  its  pretence  it  unneoesaary.  In  the  Pt.  ertutiro$tr%» 

according  to  Goldfuss,  this  clavr  is  present  upon  tbe  fourth 
flnger.  which  thus  has  five  bone**,  and  the  fifth  finger  is 
elongated  to  carry  the  wing.  Throughont  all  those  arrange- 
mi'iits  in  ttio  fore  foot  the  normal  numbers  I'f  she  t)  p«.-  of 
Lizards  are  maintained.  '  IS,'  cculinues  Dr.  Buckland,  *  aa 
appears  from  tne  specuaea  angravea  by  Goldfuas,  of  PL 
flftn  finier  wa»  alongptad  to  axyind  tfaa 
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winp,  we  should  infer,  from  tho  normal  number  of  joints  in 
the  fifth  finjjer  of  Lizards  being  only  tliree,  that  this  wing- 
finger  had  but  tlirec  joints.  In  the  f  is-;l  itself  the  two  first 
joints  only  are  preserved,  so  that  his  ct>njtctural  addition  of 
klboith  Joint  to  the  fifth  flngcr'in  the  restored  figure,  aeetns 
inaoniutoDt  with  the  analogies  that  pervids  tb«  structure  of 
this  and  «f  every  other  species  of  Pterodae^l^  as  described 
by  Cuvier.  Acoording  to  Goldfuss,  this  species  had  one 
more  toe  than  Cuvier  assigns  to  the  other  i<pecie«;  in  this 
respect  it  is  so  far  from  viol  itinp  the  analogies  we  aio  con- 
sidering, that  it  adds  another  approximation  to  tho  character 
of  the  living  LjxarJs.'  Aflur  referring  to  the  difference 
tnanifested  in  Pt  crattirottri*  fron  the  other  Pterodactyles, 
in  baving  the  liAh  instead  of  the  Ibiutb  Aoger  elongated.  ai> 
above  notioed,  iu  the  paiyoie  of  ejipanffing  the  ving,  JDr. 
Boekland  states  that  it  is  however  probable  that  the  fifth 
toe  had  only  three  joints,  for  the  same  reasons  ili  it  are 
a-isigned  respecting  the  number  of  joints  in  the  fiUli  finger; 
and  he  observes  that  in  Ft.  hiigtr  shi^,  C'  lv.or  coasiders 
the  small  bono  in  the  fool  to  be  a  rudimentaiy  form  of  a 
fifth  toe. 

Gtoiogieal  iW/ion.— Litbogmphiclitneslooe  of  the  Jura 
ferDatioa  at  Aiebsiadt  and  SoiMibofhii,  vbkh  abounda  with 
mnainaof  flibi  andof  bracbyurouB  and  macruruus  crusta- 
ceans, and  where  Xiphosuri  (Limulus)  not  unfrcqueutly 

t>ecur.  Tiie  fish  examined  by  Cuvier  belonged,  partially  at 
least,  to  marine  genera.  Ho  distint:uislicd,  for  e\inij|)le,  a 
well  characterisea  species  of  anchuvy,  probably  Clupea 
iprattiformix,  Bl.  LibellulcP  and  other  insects  have  also 
been  found  iit  this  Solenhofeft  slate.  The  other  looalities 
sre  IfiDB  R^is  (lias).  Banii;  and  Stone^eld  (oolite). 

imaitt.  Food,  q^.— Cuvier,  speaking  of  the  Solenhofen 
dialriot,  observes  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  of 
the  deposit  of  the  hthographic  slate,  there  iivud  iii  that 
canton  crocodiles,  LiimUi,  and  other  being*  whoso  geogra- 
phical distribution  is  new  confined  to  the  lornd  zone,*  togc- 
« ftlber  vidi  these  flyiog  Saurians,  which  fiiiied  about  by 
aeeoa  of  tbe  membrane  sastaiiied  bv  a  single  fiiuer,  sus- 
pended tbemaelTes  and  perhaps  crept  by  the  aid  of  the  other 
three  flngers.  stood  upon  their  hind  legs  only,  and  had 
their  enormous  gape  armed  with  small  pointed  teeth,  fit  only 
'"or  >eii:iii^;  iiiseci.i  and  small  atnm.ils. 

Dr.  Buckland  thinks  it  proi;able  that  the  Ptcrodactyle 
bad  the  power  of  swimming  so  common  in  reptiles,  and  now 
posse<>sed  by  the  Vampire  Bait  of  the  island  of  Boiiiii. 
[Bridgewaier  Trt-alixc.)  'Thus,' says  the  Professor,  "like 
UiUea's  fiend*  «U  qualified  for  all  sarvioes  and  all  elements, 
the  creature  iraa  n  fit  eoapaniui  fiw  the  kindred  reptiles 
that  swarmed  in  tbeeeesoT  srawled  oBtlieibonMeia  tur- 
bulent planet : 

-Then«ii4 

0>vr  bof.  9r  ttowp,  throufh  tirail,  raash.  4mh#,  «rnMk 
With  hn«l.  htiait,  winiri,  ot  fact,  p«miM  hlsttaa. 

Ami  •*'im».  or  ainlu,  ur  »iui<-s,  or  <iree|«,  or  ilMi 

Vnth  flocks  of  such-like  creatures  dying  m  the  aii^  end 
sboola  of  no  lees  moostroiis  lehthyosaun  and  Ptesiesanri 
swarming  in  the  ocean,  and  gigantic  crocodiles  and  tortoises 
crawling  on  the  shores  of  the  primeval  lakes  and  rivers,  air. 
fca.  and  land  must  have  boon  strau|(ely  tenanted  in  these 
early  periods  of  our  infant  world.'  (Genl.  Tra/u.,  iV.  S.,  lii., 
jart  1.) 

In  the  '  Bridgewater  Treat i»c"  we  find  tlie  size  and  form 
sf  tlic  foot,  and  alvi  u;  lue  Icji  and  thigh,  adduced  as  show- 
iof  that  the  Pterodactyks  had  the  power  of  standing  firmly 
on  the  ground,  where,  with  their  wings  folded,  they  possibly 
leved  after  llie  manner  of  biids^  and  an  opinion  that  they 
cQold  also  ncrch  ua  trees,  and  ciimb  on  rocks  and  cliUs, 
with  their  bind  and  ien  tM  ooi||ointly.  like  Bels  end 
Lisards. 

Cuvier,  as  we  have  seen,  conjectured  that  the  food  of 
these  flying  Saurians  consisted  of  insects  and  other  small 
iniuials,  and  he  thougRt  that,  fnm  the  magnitude  of  tJieir 
eyes,  they  may  have  been  also  noolivsgous.  Dr.  Buckland 
re&m  to  the  presence  of  larj^e  fossil  QbeUida,  or  Dragon- 
flies,  tc^cther  with  many  other  uiftccts  in  tin.'  same  qu.urier- 
with  the  Solenhofen  Plen.dactyles,  and  to  the  occurience  ol' 
the  wings  of  coleopterous  insects,  min$!led  with  the  bones 
of  those  Saurians  in  itie  oolitic  slate  at  Slonesfield.  as  proof 
tliat  large  insects  existed  at  the  same  time  with  them,  and 
thet  they  inagr  have  oo&trihuted  to  their  supper  of  food.  Ue 
adds  bomver  llHttbeheadand  teefli  of  two  speeisf  of  Ptero- 
jactyle  are  SO  OlMh  greater  and  stronger  than  is  necessary 

•  AftM  t/aumttUkf^  kas  »«m  lalm  warn  BMtae,  la  KiMik  Awi'm. 


for  tlio  eapl-jrc  nf  inserts,  that  ll;e  lnri;er  species  of  them 
may  posmIi'lV  husc  fed  on  fishes.  daiiuiK  upon  the  latter 
from  the  u  r,  after  the  manner  of  Sea  Swallows,  or  Tern*, 
and  Sulau  Geese.  The  euurmous  size  and  slrength  of  Pt. 
crassirMtru,  he  observes,  would  not  only  have  enabled  it  to 
catch  fish,  but  also  to  kill  and  devour  the  ftw  small  mar- 
supial mammalia  wfaidb  then  existed  upon  the  land. 

PTERODl'CTYUM.  [Polypiaria.] 

PTEROGLOSSUS.  [Ramphastid*.] 

ITHROLO'BIUM,  a  small  genus  of  i>!aiii;.  uf  the  natural 
family  of  I^egumitiusae.  so  named  from  Us  pod  ending  in  a 
membranous  wing.  The  ^entis  was  first  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Brown,  in  the  appendix  to  Sail's  '  Travels  in  Abyssinia.*  and 
from  a  species,  the  Knntuffa,  which  is  also  named  bjrBmoe^ 
and  desenbed  by  him  as  being  ordered  to  he  out  awny  fiva 
the  roads  when  the  king  was  goint;  to  traveL  The  geiias  b 
found  III  Iri'lm  as  well  as  iii  .\fri<  m,  and  even  the  species 
Kantuffa  uceurs  there,  as  it  i>  ilic- I 'a?salpinia  lac^uans  of 
Roxburj;h.  but  referred  lu  Muinwa  by  De  Ciudolle,  and 
culled  M. /ifa/i/u^ ;  having  been  asoertainod  to  be  iden- 
tical With  the  Indian  plant,  and  bdongiuK  to  tiM  genua.  It 
has  been  called  Pterolobium  laomafc  1w  genna  contaias 
only  a  (hw  species  of  treea  end  elimbing  ahrofae  eowt ma  vith 
stroiMcsharp  hooked  prickles. 

PTE'ROMYS.  [ScitjRtD,*.] 

PTEROPLKUR.A.    [rrECKo,  vol.  \i .  p.  105  ] 

PTERO'PODA,  Cuviers  lenUi  class  of  Molluska, 
Aporol/ranchia/iUi  of  M.  De  Blainvillu.  who  dividaB  the 
order  into  the  Tliecosomes  and  Uymnotomet. 

Cuvier  defines  his  Pteropoda  to  be  molUuks  which  swim 
like  the  cephah)|iods  in  the  sea,  but  am  uaaUejo  fix  them- 
selves, or  creep  there,  fVorn  the  want  of  fi»et.  Their  organs 
of  motion  consist  only  of  fins,  placed  like  wings  at  the  two 
sides  of  llie  mouth,  and  they  aie  stated  to  be  all  hui  nui|iliro- 
dites. 

The  following  genera  compose  Cuvier's  Pteropoda  .•— 
1.  Clio.  [Clio.]  '2.  Cytnbulia,  [Hyaljkiojs,  xii.,  p.  tf  1.] 
3.  Pnwmodermim.  [Cuo,  vol.  vii.,  p.  -2fi<i.]  4.  XunoeNM. 
[HvAUBiDJB.  vol.  Xii.,  p.  372.1  3.  Hyalera.  [Htaljiiwi, 
voL  xii..  p.  372.1  6.  Cleodora.  [Hyalaida  vol.  xii,  p.  373.] 
and  7.  Pyrgo,  described  as  a  very  smsll  fossil  shell,  disco- 
vered by  Defiance,  (;l<ibu!ar,  \er\  delicate,  and  divided  by  a 
vetv  ii  iirow  traiisvetsal  ^iit.  [Thecosomata.] 

I'TKRO'FTOCIl  US.    [MBaui-io*,  vol.  xv.,  p.  123.] 


K'IU)PUS.  rCHKiBoraua.  vol.  vii,,  p.  26  j 
LROSOMAtlOtA  [NuotanawoauM.  vol  xvL,  p 


1 

PTBROSPBftMinff  (fimn  the  Greek  word  wrtfH  V,  Sig- 
nifying; a  wing,  and  iTT-'fi/jn,  a  seed),  a  sw\\\  ^eruis  of  plains 
of  the  natural  family  of  Hyitueriacea-.  uliicb  is  found 
in  the  Indian  isles  and  the  soutlierri  paris  of  India.  The 
llowers  being  large  and  the  foliage  showy,  have  Miduced  the 
cultivation  of  ihe  species  as  ornomental  trees  all  over  India. 
The  calyx  is  leathery,  fiTe-pnitii*.  tsmenteee  ouieide.  faeiry 
witbin.  Pemb  flve^  eherter  ma  the  eelyx.  Stamens 
twenty  (five  sterile),  united  at  the  base  into  a  column  with 
the  stalk  of  tlie  ovary.  Style  slender,  club-shaped.  Seeds 
winged.  The  f^eniis  is  -tiiall,  but  all  the  sjiecies  form  hatid» 
some  trees,  and,  like  most  of  the  plants  of  the  nearly  allied 
Older  of  MiiUaeeu',  alwund  in  mu<'ilu(4e. 

PTERUTRA'CHK.^.  [GA«TBBOPooa.  vol.  Xi.,  •.  92; 
iSi;cLKot)HANCHi  \TA;  Atlamva;  G*BnTAsaA.1 

PTSRUTUIUS.  rLBiOfBiCiUNJB.] 

PTILOCHIXyRIS.  CViBXOittNx.] 

PTILO'OONYS.  [SHiuKiis] 

IM  llA^LKPTU.S.    [I.NnicAH>RiN.K.  vol.  xii.,  p.  -IS'J.] 
PTl'LONOl'Us.    [U)i.t  MBiu*.  vol.  vii.,p.  S68.] 
ITILONURUV'NCHUS.  tSTUBNiD«.l 
mLO'PACIIUS.  Mr.  Swaiason's  name  for  a  subgenus 
of  rasorial  birds  plsoed  by  him  imder  tfaw  genus  Pirdm  in 
the  fiunily  Tetraomim, 

Qmtnc  Character.— Bill  small,  slender.  Nnatrilt  naked, 
very  larf^,  occupying  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  bill. 
/fVw^'.v  rounded,  'run'  broad,  rounded,  larger  and  longei 
tiiait  in  Perdix ;  the  feathers  very  soft.  Feathers  of  tiia 
back  and  riituj)  with  the  shafts  thickened  and  apparently 
spinous,  OS  in  Cettltpifru.  Tttrtut  shorter  ihaa  the  middle 
toe.  Lateral  toes  Marly  e^uel,  elaw  eomidanUf  eam- 

pressed.  (Sw.) 

Geugra/MaJ  DMHbvHon  thi  Oemu  —Afrfan  and 
India.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Ptiicpaduu  erytkrarkynchut. 

Xlescr^'oR.— 8>xe  intermediate  between  the  qtwU  and 

OS 
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the  partridge.  Ground  culour  of  the  whole  plurnagc  earth-  [ 
hrown,  just  as  dark  on  the  body  as  on  the  back  ;  this  colour  ; 
IS  Taried  by  dusky  whittj  spots  in  the  following  manner; — 
the  feathers  upon  the  nock,  throat,  breast,  interscapulars. 
And  tidM  of  the  body  have  a  row  of  white  ftripes  down  the 
loiddl*  of  each  web,  bordering  a  stripe  of  raftnit  vhiell  oe> 
cupies  tbe  miodle  of  eaeh  Mtber;  theae  not*  (wbieh  are 
most  distinct  and  doflned  on  tlie  interscapoJtn  tnd  tidoi  of 
the  bo<ly)  arc  borriered  above  by  a  line  of  obscure  black; 
the  spoils  become  iixlistinct  and  run  into  each  other  on  the 
breast  so  n  -  tn  i  rm  stripes.  The  chin  ami  part  of  the 
thromt  is  diriy  white,  each  feather  being  nearly  ttlaek  in  the 
inidiUe.  On  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  immediately  beneath 
the  bNuti  it  •  large  paitch  of  pale  nilvoui  or  buff^yellow. 
All  the  nst  ot  the  plaroage  is  dark  brawn,  vitlMUt  any 
other  variation  than  very  minute  and  scarcely  perceptible 
freckles  of  a  paler  colour;  tbe  qnill  and  tail  feathers  are 
without  nny  bands  or  spots,  hut  there  are  a  few  white  dots 
on  the  wing-covers,  ana  obsolete  undulations  on  the  flanks; 
bill,  orbits,  and  legs  light,  probably  re<l  in  the  live  bird; 
tail  very  broad  and  rounded.  Total  length  about  ten 
inohea.  <8w..  Birds  </  rVe$t  Aftiea,  in  *Nat.  Iik*>  (Pbh- 
mciDJB,  voL  xvii..  p.  443.) 

mLOTHYRUS,  Mr.  8wBlinon*t  nana  fbr  the  genus 
Lophyrua  [CoLUMBir)<K,  vol.  vii..  p.  370],  a  change  which 
he  propose*  hectiiiso  Lophyru':  was  preoccupied  to  designate 
a  genus  of  insect.^. 

FTl'LORIS,  Mr.  Swainioo's  name  for  a  genua  of  birds 
vbiA  b«  amngea  under  the  ParadmadimtWt  Binb  ^  Bar 


Gamte  Ckofoetw^BiU greatly  curved.  Noitrilthutl, 

plumed  ;  the  aperture  linear.  W^ne*  rounded.  Tail  ahort, 
even.  Tarsi  short.  Toet  as  in  MelipfK^a;  hallux  very 
stron-;.  iKjual  to  the  tartii*  and  to  tbe  middle  toe.  Soles 

flat  and  broad.  (Sw.) 
Example,  Pliloris  Bxraditeui  (JN/if  Birdi. 
LorWiVy.— New  Holland. 

PTILO'STOMUS,  Mr.  Swainson  s  name  for  a  genus  of 
nirds  which  he  ptacoa  under  tbe  lubfrmily  Qlmeafimt 
(Wattlc'Oows)  of  tbe  Ibnily  Cormdm. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  much 
eompressed,  the  culmen  considerably  archefl,  and  curved 
from  the  bnse.  Rictus  bristled.  fVitigs  moderate,  slightly 
rounded;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  longest.  Tail 
long,  cuneated ;  the  feathers  lanceolate.  Feet  very  strong 
and  robusL  Tothm  lengtbened,  longer  than  tbe  middle  toe 
and  elaw  ;  lateral  toea  abort,  and  of  eooal  length.  (Sw.) 

Gfoc^raphicai  Distribution  t\f  the  G«i«#.— Aflrica, 

E.xample,  Ptilostomus  Senegalensis  (Sw.),  Senegal 
Piapec. 

D''xcrij>tion.—S'a«)  smaller  and  8;uneral  form  more  slen- 
der tlian  in  the  European  magjiic.  Plumaffo  of  body  above 
aiul  below  sooty  black,  feathers  very  mh  and  ^'dky.  and  with 
a  aoft  gloss  upon  them.  On  the  tertials,  and  »ome  of  the 
laponrtarioii  ckae  tranavetie  banda  of  darkly  abaded  lines, 
rimifaur  to  thow  on  tbe  tail-feathen  of  Lamproiarmt  hmgi- 
caudi,  &c.  Primar)'  quills  and  tail  light  s^pia-brown,  the 
Ibrmer  being  almost  white  on  their  under  surface,  when 
held  in  some  directions  of  light.  Tail-leathers  much  nar- 
rowed towards  their  tips,  and  their  shat^s  particularly  strong. 
Total  length  1 7^  inches.  (Sw.) 

Habit*,  4«.^Ux.  Swainsoo  remarks,  that  from  the  cir- 
cuntatanea  of  La  Vaillant  having  iband  tbia  apecies  to  be 
migratory  in  South  Africa  (where  it  is  seen  either  singly 
or  in  small  flocks),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  itquits  Sene- 
gal at  certain  i^ensons  along  with  tbeGrakles,  and  returns  to 
\Ve>l  Africa  to  breed.    Mr.  Swainson  infers  the  latter  cir- 
cumstance from  having  seen  a  young  siH-cimen  from  Senegal, 
bcfure  U  had  quite  gained  tt«  full  wing-feathers.    He  also 
remarks  that  the  sharpneM  and  eurvatttre  of  its  claws  shows 
that  the  bird*  although  possessed  of  an  ambulating  foot,  is 
yet  more  aeeuitoaied  to  perch  upon  tteea  than  to  walk  upon 
the  ground.    (Birds  qf  West  Africa.) 
PTILO'TIS.  [Mbliphaoid*.  vol.  xv.,  p.  82.] 
Subgeneric  character. —  Bill  short.    Lateral  toes  almost 
equal.    Tail  sUi^iulv  rounded,  sometimes  nearly  even.  (Sw.) 
l»TlLOTU'RU.S.'  [Mkliphaoid*,  vol.xv..  p.  82  ] 
I.  PiOLEM/EUS  (nroX«^ai4>c).  somamed  SOTER.  or 
*  preserver,'  the  founder  uf  the  dynasty  of  Greek  kings  in 
Egypt,  frequently  called  the  Lagida^  wis  one  of  tbe  ablest 
of  the  ffenerals  of  Alexander  the  Great.   He  f«  eonmonly 

calletl  the  son  of  Lagus.  but,  nrr  Mi-l  ni;  t ihr  M  icedonians, 
ho  was  the  sun  of  Phitip  ami  giandsau  t>f  Atnyntas,  but 


was  called  the  son  of  Lagus,  because  ou  roolner  was  given 
for  wife  to  Lagus  by  Philip,  tboogb  aha  waa  then  with 
child.    (Faus..  i.  6.  $  2.) 

Ill  the  division  of  the  provinces  on  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.C.  323,  Egypt  was  assigned  to  Ptolemy,  who  soon  took 
measures  to  eieet  it  bito  an  independent  kingdom.  He  put 
to  death  Ueomenes,  who  bad  been  appointed  satrap  of 
Egypt  by  Alexander,  chiefly  beeaose  he  was  well  disposed 
to  Perdiccas  (PauB.,  i.  6,  ^  3),  and  obtained  by  his  death  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  whicli  Cleomones  had  cullected 
during  his  administration.  With  this  money,  which 
amounted,  according  toDtodorus  (xviii.  14),  to  8000  talents, 
he  collected  a  large  army.  In  the  first  or  second  year  of  his 
rule  he  took  tbe  city  of  Cyrene  and  added  tlie  C^naica  to 
his  dominions.  He  also  obtained  poasesaion  of  tbe  dead 
body  of  Alexander,  which  it  had  been  resolved  in  the  coun- 
cil at  Babylon  to  transport  to  M%m  in  Macedonia.  It  wus 
first  carried  to  Memphis,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  h.c.  Perdiccas  invaded  Egypt;  hut  be 
lost  '2000  men  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Nile,  and  was  sub' 
sequently  murdered  in  his  tent  bv  bis  own  troops.  [Per 
mcCAs.]  A  few  years  afterwards  Ptolemy  had  to  encounter 
a  more  formidable  rival  in  Antigonitti  wbo  VIS  mpidly  til' 
creasing  in  power;  and  in  81<  he  entered  into  an  alii* 
ance  with  Seleucus,  Cassandor,  and  Lysinjachu.s,  to  resist 
the  ambitious  projects  of  Antigonus.  In  the  long  war 
which  followed,  and  of  which  an  account  is  piven  in  the 
article  Antioonus,  Ptolemy  took  an  active  part.  It  was 
continued  till  r.c.  312,  when  a  general  treaty  was  made,  by 
which  Ptolemy  obtained  poMotiion  of  Egypt  and  tha  ad* 
jaeent  diatriols.  Ptolemy  however  wta  Ine  Snt  to  break 
this  treaty  in  the  following  year;  and  the  war  wa<;  again 
renewed,  and  carried  on  with  various  succe<«<«,  till  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Antigonus,  at  the  battle  of  Ip  is,  h.c.  301, 
secured  to  Plolemy  the  undisturbed  possc.&sion  of  Egj'pt. 

Yrom  this  time  to  his  death,  Ptolemy  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  develop  the  resources  and  promote  the  prosperity 
of  his  kingdom.  Under  his  wise  govnwnontand  that  of 
his  successor,  Alexandria  baeamob  aa  ita  neat  feander  bad 
anticipated,  the  first  coromerdal  elty  in  (be  world,  and  the 
I  place  from  which  Europe  was  supplied  with  the  rich  raer- 
!  chatKlise  of  the  East.  his  subjects  consisted  of  two  dis- 
til i  ii  ii  ions,  tbe  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  it  was  the  policy 
of  Ptolemy  and  his  successors  to  amalgamate  these  races  as 
much  as  possible.  Ptolemy,  being  a  Greek,  introduced  Greek 
habits  and  customs  and  alaa  the  Greek  religion  into  Egypt; 
but,  like  his  great  master  Alexander,  be  careftally  avoiaad 
offending  the  prejudices  of  his  new  subjects,  and  adopted  to 
a  certain  extent  the  Egyptian  ibrms  of  worship.  He  and 
his  successors  conciliated  the  favour  of  their  subjects,  by  the 
respect  which  they  paid  to  the  antient  Egyptian  priesthood, 
and  also  by  contributing  largely  to  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
;  tienl  monuments  of  the  country.  ('  British  Muscnm,*  Bgyp- 
tian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.,  p.  35,Lond.  ISSC.)  Hoal^u  ii\troduced 
the  moat  oomplete  relif^ous  toleiation  among  all  his  suiyeeta. 
The  troubled  state  of  FIriettine  and  the  growing  commere« 
of  Alexandria  induced  many  .lews  to  settle  in  his  dominions  : 
and  the  same  toleration  was  i;rante<l  to  the  .Jewish  syna- 
gogue as  U:  ih  '  l,»s  of  Isis  and  Jupiter.  Ptolemy  seems 
to  have  been  desirous  of  uniting  as  much  as  po^siblo  the 
Egyptian  and  Greek  religions;  and  his  removal  of  the 
!  statue  of  Senpis  from  P^ntus  to  Alexandria,  which  is  men- 
:  tioned  by  several  antient  wtitoffB  (Taeit,  Hitt^  vr.  84,  and 
comroontatOTsX  and  which  was  accompanied  with  great  so- 
lemnity, seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in  order  to  eat&> 
blish  the  worship  of  a  ddlly  whioh  mig^tptove  aeeeptaUe 

to  both  nations. 

Ptolemy  gave  great  encouragement  to  learning  and 
science.  He  wrote  himself  a  history  of  tbe  wars  of  Alex- 
ander, which  appears  to  have  been  a  work  of  considerable 
merit,  and  whieh  aupplied  Arrian,  ^  emyunetion  with  the 
narrative  of  Aristobolua.  witfi  the  materiais  Ibr  bis  his- 
tory. [.\rriav,  p.  r?f»5.]  He  inviti^;!  many  scholar?  and 
phda.sophers  from  Greece,  of  whom  ilio  most  celebrated  wa-s 
Demetrius  I'halereus  [Dbmetrius],  who  was  received  by 
him  with  the  greatest  distinction.  He  also  invited  Theo- 
phrastua  (Diog.  Laert.,  ii.  37).  and  received  Stilpo  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  115),  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens  for 
his  religious  opinions.  In  fbet,  Plolemv  extoodod  his  pa- 
trona;^  to  all  persons  of  learning,  inoependent  of  their 
religious  and  philosophical  opinions.  He  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  school  of  learning  for  wliich  .AIi  n  iii  li  a  liL'i"i.:iac 
Btlterwards  so  oelebrated ;  and  he  probably  comiueticed 
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BAlmig  eol1«etioni  Ibr  ths  publie  library  vhieh  was  regu- 
larly established  by  hit  aon. 

Ptolemy  Soter  was  flrst  married  to  Eurvdicc,  the  dauf^hter 
of  Antipater,  by  whom  he  had  rliililri'ii ;  i>ut  he  left  his  do- 
minions to  a  younger  son.  Ptoleinv  Philadelphus,  whom  he 
Iia  l  by  Berwnice  (Paus.,  i.  6.^  8;  Justin,  xvi.2;  PliJi..//«/. 
.Va/..  xxxvii.  32).  [Bkrkmici.]  Hi»  eMaat  aon.  Ptolemy  Ce- 
raunus.  murdered  Sclcucui.B.c.  iM.  uid  obteined  poneasion 
of  tha  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  He  only  reigned  however  for 
about  a  year,  and  fell  in  battle  with  the  Gauls.  (Paus.,  i. 
16,  >J  2:  X.  1'),  ^  1;  Stralj.;!,  xi-.i.,  p.  GiU;  Justin,  xxiv.  5.) 

PtoUmy  Soter  assumed  the  title  of  kincr.  B.C.  306  (Diod., 
XX.  53;  Piutarcli.  Demetr.,  c.  18);  and  died  at  the  age  of 
84  (Luctan.  Jfacro6.,c.  b.c.  283,  forty  |«in  after  the 
death  of  Alexander.  All  the  antient  wrilen  egrea  in  npre- 
■enting  Ptolemy  as  a  prinee  of  the  gieateat  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  eenerosiiy ;  and  there  is  a  saving  of  his  reported 
by  iElian  {P'ar.  Hid.,  xiii.  12),  worthy  of  Alaxandei;  *  that 
it  was  better  to  make  neh  than  to  be  rich.' 


tigtttion  of  the  Antients.  if-<\.  vol.  i..  p.  42.)  Theocritus 
{Ad/miazuur]  descnlit-,  :n  l:1,,\v)iis^  colours  the  wealth  «|d 
power  of  his  patron  ;  and  hi<  account  is  confirmed  by  the  lem 
su^picious  testimony  of  Appian,  who  was  himself  a  native  of 
Alexandria.  The  latter  writer  informs  JOMi^Mtfiatio  Hitttr., 
e.  10)  that  under  the  PtolemJea  the  army  eonsiated  of 
200,000  foot  soldiers,  40,000  horse.  300  elephants,  and  20OO 
war-chariots,  and  the  fleet  of  2000  smaller  vessels.  1500 
triremes,  and  800  ships  magnificently  adorned  and  equipped 
for  royal  use.  The  raonoy  in  tbo  treasury  amounted  to 
740,000  Egyptian  talents  at  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadd- 
pbus,  who,  according  to  Appian,  amassed  greater  Trtaiure 
and  expended  more  upon  pnUie  vorka  than  any  of  Ma  ano* 
eeeson.  Athenaoa  also  bears  taatimony  (ii..  p.  203)  to  the 
great  power  of  Phfladelphns,  and  states  among  other  things 
that  be_surpa8sed  all  ntht  r  kinp*  in  the  number  of  hia 

f  ilio  Egyptian  kingdom 
.ilsn  attested  by  Pulybius 


('on  of  Ptuj»>iny  and  ner»nice. 
BrilUli  MuM-uni,    Actii  il  Sli.-.    f>  .M. 
TlM  two  hMuU  10  Uic  hKlit  «p  rupi.-iQ)  Suirr  ami  tii»  wiio  Bi-rrnice.  TH» 
twhcarf*  U>  tha  left  mn  Holemy  l»hilj«<lf  lphu«  *d<1  hit  iMrr  awl  « if'  Ariiiicw. 
Ylwwonb  OEQN  AAEA^UN.  "  Ilii?  frntrrnnl  ili-itir. •  iv^nr  i;^  Die  AilnU 
Inicriptimi,  and  apiily  to  I'lolrmy  I'liU.ii  cli.hu.  an-l  Ai»iiii>'.    '  Arwr.i.') 

II.  PTOLEM^US.  surnamed  PHILADELPHUS.  or 
the  *  brother-loving.'  succeeded  hb  llUhar,  B.C.  S83.  but  was 
aaaociated  with  him  in  the  goverameottvo  years  pravioualy. 
Re  followed  the  example  of  Ms  Ihther  in  the  eneourage- 

ment  of  learning;  and  he  maintained  with  great  liberality 
many  distinguished  philosophers  and  poets,  of  whom  the 
most  celebrated  were  Theocritus,  Lycophron,  and  Calli- 
ni  irhu^  He  established  the  public  library,  which  was 
probably  commenced  by  his  father,  and  also  founded  a 
museum  ( ftotxrltov)  for  the  promoiion  of  learning  and  the 
support  of  learned  men.  Some  modem  writers  attribute 
the  foundation  of  thi«  mnsenm  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  bat  Aihe- 
nvos  (t.,  p.  203)  distinctly  asenbes  it  to  Philadelphus. 
fClinton,  Kit'i  HfH.,  I'v..  p.  3S(i.)  We  learn  from  Strabo 
(xru.,  p.  7"J  l)  that  the  iniisciiin  formed  ])art  of  the  palace, 
and  that  it  coiitanie<l  rloislei--  or  purticos  (iripi'irarov),  a 
public  theatre  or  lecture-room  (.iUdpay,  and  a  larse  ball 
{oacoy  /tiyav),  where  the  kamsd  men  who  belongM  to  it 
dined  together.  The  museum  was  supported  by  a  common 
fbnd,  supplied  apparently  from  the  pobUe  treasury;  and 
the  whole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
prie»t,  who  was  appointed  by  tbo  king,  and,  after  Eijypt 
foniie<l  a  provmi  e  of  the  Koman  empire,  by  the  C:'  siir. 
Attached  to  the  museum  there  were  botanical  and  zooloj^i- 
cal  gardens.  (Philostr.,  Apollon.,  vi.  1\ ;  Alhen.,  xiv,.  p. 
654.)  The  institution  was  enlarged  by  the  eooperor  Clau- 
dius.   (.Suet..  Clatid.,  c.  42,  with  Cosanbon'^  *  Note.') 

Fiolerojr  Philadelplras  showed  lha  same  flnmir  to  the 
Jews  as  his  Ihther  hsd  done;  and  it  was  under  his  auspices 
that  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  translated  into  Greek.  [Sep- 
Tt  AGi^iT.]  .Josephus  {Antiq.,  xii.,  2,  $  12)  has  given  us 
an  accountof  the  entertamtnent  at  which  Ptolemy  received 
the  translators;  and  which  is  interesting,  as  it  atlords  us 
some  idei  of  the  literary  parties  which  the  king  apjiears  to 
have  fieouently  given.  The  king  sat  at  the  beaa  of  the 
table,  ana  the  gtiesiB  on  eadi  side.  The  nsnal  prloala,  he- 
ralds, &c.  were  sent  away,  and  grace  was  said  by  one  of  the 
translators  at  the  command  of  the  king.  This  grace  or 
prayer  was  received  with  loud  applause  by  the  whole  com- 
pany. After  supper  the  king  began  to  philosophise,  and 
asked  every  one  of  hi^  guests  a  philosophical  question. 

The  treasures  an<l  resources  of  Philadelphus  were  very 
great.  Moeh  of  the  wealth  which  ho  possessed  was,  without 
doubt,  owing  to  his  possessing  the  trsde  with  India  and 
other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia.  He  also  used  every  eflbrt  to 
extena  the  trade  of  Alexandria:  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  maritime  parts  of  .Arabia  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  and  his  admiral  Tini  i-'liem-s  appears  to  have  gone 
as  far  south  aa  Madagascar,  t  Vincent's  Commerce  amd  No- 


ships.  The  power  and  inlluem  e 
under  the  three  first  Pioleums  1 

(V.  34).  who  says  that  they  \m  e  masters  of  (Joele-Syria  and 
Cyprus,  and  extended  their  Kiduence  over  the  neighbouring 
countries  as  far  as  Thrace  and  Maoedonia.  (Qinton'a  All. 
Hellrn.,  iii.,  p.  383.) 

The  political  events  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.  He  put  to  death,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  two  of  his  brothers,  one  of 
whom  had  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Cyprians  to  revolt. 
He  was  also  cnjjaged  in  war  with  Magas,  the  son  of  BMOnioa 
by  a  former  husband,  who  had  been  appointed  govornor  of 
Cyreno.  Magas,  who  was  married  to  Aparaa,  the  daughter 
of  Antioehus  and  grand-daughter  t.f  Seleucus,  prevailed 
upon  his  fkther^hi>law  to  braik  thetreity  which  had  lieen 
made  between  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.  Ptolemy  however, 
by  assuming  the  defensive,  prevented  Antioehus  from  in- 
vading his  dominions  (Paus.,  i.  7.  {  .!),  and  finally  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  his  successor  Antioehus  II.,  by'whicb 
the  latter  agreed  to  repudiate  his  wife  I  jiodiea,  and  to  marry 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemv.   [Aimoanm  VL\ 

In  B.C.  274  Ptolemy  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  and  mrmed 
an  alliance  with  the  republie.  (Liv.,  Epit..  \  i :  Eutrop.,  ii. 
15.)  We  also  read  of  a  Roman  embassy  to  Euypi.  (Justin, 
xvii,  2.)  Ptolemy  sent  a  naval  force  to'tlie  assistance  of  the 
.Athenians  against  .Anti^unus  and  the  Macedonians  (I\-iu«.. 
I,  7,  $  3) ;  and  the  .Athenians  in  compliment  to  him  called 
one  of  their  tribes  Ptolemais.  ( I^us..  i.  6,  f  8  ;  i.  A,  d  fi.) 
Ptolemy  also  founded  a  gymnasium  at  Athens,  not  Air  mm 
the  market^plaoe,  wbira  waa  called  after  his  nsme,  snd 
which  contained  a  braoae  statue  of  him.  (Pans.,  i.  17. 
$2.)    [Athkns.  p.  II.] 

Ptolemy  I'liiladelphus  died,  B.C.  2-J7,  after  reigning  two 
years  with  his  father  and  thirty-six  alone.  He  was  married 
twice  ;  to  Arsinoo,  the  daughter  of  Lvsiraachus,  and  also  to 
Arsinoe,  his  own  sister.  [Arsinok.]  Pausanias  remarks 
fi.  7,  $  1 )  upon  his  marriage  with  the  latter,  that  in  doing 
so  he  violated  the  laws  of  the  MaeedoiriaiM,  but  not  of  the 
Egyptians.  By  his  sister  be  had  no  children,  but  by  ti  c 
daughter  of  Lysimachus  he  had  three,  Berenice,  Ptolemy 
surnamed  Eueriretcs,  and  Lysimaehna.  (GUmI.  Thaaer., 
xvii.  r2bi,  quoted  by  Clinton.) 

III.  PTOLEM.(EUS,  surnamed  EUE'RGETES,  or  the 
'  benefactor,'  succeeded  his  father  &c.  247.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  war  at  the  commencement  of  bis  reign  with  Se- 
leucus Callinieus,  lo  ravenge  the  death  of  his  sister  Bere- 
nice. [BiRXNics  IL]  Oreat  aneeess  attended  his  arms  ; 
he  obtained  possession  of  many  of  the  provinces  belnn^in-.; 
to  the  Soleucidic,  and  would  probably  liuvo  overthrown  their 
empire,  if  he  had  not  been  oblige<i  to  return  to  Egypt  in 
consequence  of  some  civil  commotions.  (Justin,  xxvii.  1.) 
Seleucus  tric<l  to  strengthen  his  power  by  entering  into  ari 
alliance  with  his  brother  Antigonos  Oonataa;  out  they 
quickly  became  jealous  of  each  other,  and  Ptolemy  aTaileH 
himself  of  their  dissensions  to  extend  his  kingdom. 

Wo  possess  hardly  any  particulars  respecting  the  life  and 
character  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  If  inferior  to  his  prede- 
cessors, ho  was  superior  to  these  that  reigned  after  hira ; 
Strabo  says  (p.  7!)r,)  that  tho  kings  of  Egypt  afler  the  third 
Ptolemy  governed  worse  than  their  predecessors.  He  fol« 
lowed  hisfather'sexample  in  giving  every  encouragement  tO 
trsde  snd  eommaree.  It  appears  from  an  inscription,  which 
was  (band  at  Adnle  byCosmss  [AnotslL  that  Ptolemy  had 
conquered  Abyssinia,  and  that  ho  maintained  a  powerful  fleet 
in  the  Red  Sea.  A  translation  of  this  inscription,  with  many 
valuable  remarks,  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent's  'Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  Antients  in  the  Indian  Ooean,'  vol 
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p.  633.  S:c   If  we  can  trust  to  this  inseriptioD,  Ptolemy 

Euurgetes  must  in  his  ware  with  Seleucut  have  aubdued  the 
greater  part  tf  Asia.  It  states  that  he  had  received  from 
hu  lather  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Afrjcii,  Syria,  Pha-nicia, 
Cyprus.  L>cia,  Cana.  and  the  CycLides.  and  lliai  lie  uaadcii 
Asia  with  his  land  and  sea  force:!,  and  wiiii  eluphanig  frum 
thu  country  of  the  Troglodytes  and  Kiliiojuaus.  The  in- 
wariptiou  then  itatM  tbu  with  these  SxoM  ha  reduced  all 
the  country  on  this  Bid«  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  Cilieia. 
the  IIi'ile.-pont.Thrnt  i',  and  all  the  forces  in  these  provinces ; 
and  thai  he  aflerwards  cnissed  the  Euphrates,  and  entered 
Mesupotamia,  Babylonia,  Susiuna,  Peisii,  Media,  and  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  Bactria,  and  brought  the  whole 
under  his  dominion. 

Duriqg  the  reign  of  Euercet«s,  Cleomeues,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, took  refhgamEnrpt*  aaawaa  noaivcd  by  htm  with  great 
distinoiion.  (PlutaiSb.  CZmm,  «. 32;  Paua,  ii.  9,^  3;  Jua- 
tin.  xxviii.  4.) 

Ptolemy  Eueruetes  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Magas,  king  of  Cvrene.  [Bkrenick  111.]  By  her  he  hail 
three  children.  Mayis.  Ptolemy  Uhilopator,  and  Arainoe. 
He  was  munhirod  by  bis  owo  son  Pbilopator,  &£.  Hi. 


Bittbb  VnacwD.  AetaalRx*.  Slwr. 


IV  I'TOLKM.KUS.  surnamod  PHIUyPATOR.  or 
'  ralher4ovtaK.'  sixoeeded  Kuewetea,  mjC,  Hu  was  dis- 
tingwiBbad  by  his  ptofli|(W]r  and  aniikjr.  aod  is  said  to  have 
been  ironically  called  Fliilopator  on  account  of  banog  mur> 
dered  his  father.  (Justin,  xxix.  I.)  His  chief  minister  waa 
SoMbius,  at  whoso  insli^a  i  >n  he  put  lo  death  his  mother 
Berenice,  his  uncle  Lysiinaclius,  his  brother  Mogas,  his 
wife  and  ti.oter  Arsinoe.  who  is  called  Eiuydui-  by  Justin 
(ux.  !>•  and  Cleomeues  the  Spartan  kiiig.  d'ohb.,  v.  34, 
U;  Xf.  Ut  Flatarch,  C/com..  33.  S4,  &c.)  I'luiopntur 
haweof  appBMs  lo  have  baan  aa  able  feoenL  in  h.c.  il9 
the  pronooe  of  Carie^ytia.  whieh  Iwd  been  ooBqaered  by 
his  father,  was  attackwl  by  Antiochus  ib.e  Great,  who  at 
first  obtained  possession  of  (  be  greater  ]>art  of  it  titrough  the 
treachery  of  Theodotus,  the  Egyptian  governor.  In  the  fol- 
lowioir  year  however  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  were  more  sue- 
eessiUl.  Antiochus  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  tought  at 
Bophia,  near  Gasa,  2 1 7 ;  and  Ca»le- Syria  and  Palestine 
ware  eaded  to  Ptoleny  by  a  Umtf  tnade  in  tlw  sane  ymt. 
(Polyb..  iv.  37 ;  v.  7V-87.)    [AvmiaBDS  IIL] 

Pbilopator  dieA  ikc  iOi,  after  anign  •faeveotaco  years. 
(QintoD.) 


Oela  gf  I'kilrmipna  PltiUiimU-r. 
BlMdl  Ummb.  AstmlSiM.  Silm. 

V.  FTOLBMAUa,  stmuoaed  EPI'PH ANES.  or  *  fllos- 
triouB,*  the  son  of  P.  Pbilopator  and  .Arsinoe.  was  only  five 
years  old  at  (he  death  of  his  father.  (.hi>(tn.  .\xx.  'i  )  An- 
tiochus the  Great  tlioin:ht  it  a  favnurable  op)x>rtunily  not 
only  to  recover  Cwle-Syria.  but  also  lo  obtain  the  sove- 
reii^nty  of  Egypt,  and  accordingly  united  with  PhUip,  king 
of  Maeedon.  to  divide  the  Egyptian  dominions  between 
them.  (Polyb..  ni.  l ;  Liv.,  Xxxi.  14.)  The  guardians  of  the 
yo«Mf  king  took  the  piecantioa  of  plaoing  him  under  the 
vrateetioa  of  tiie  Romans,  whkih  the  latter  willingly  under- 
took, as  they  wore  anxious  to  obtain  a  pretext  f  .r  uttui  king 
Philip  and  Antiochus.  (Justin,  xxx.  i,  :\.)  Livy  als  .  nicn- 
tioos  (xx.vi.  9)  an  Egyptian  embassy  to  Rome  in  h  i  .  Jihj. 

When  the  Etomaos  were  engaged  in  their  war  with 
PUKph  Antiaehus  attaokad  Uw  doniiiiona  of  FManj,  and 


reduced,  in  b.c.  198,  all  the  cities  in  Cole-Syria.  He  also 
conquered  Scopas,  who  had  in  the  preceding  year  brought 

auMli:ir;t'.s  to  Ptoli-ni\  .  fLiv.,  xxxiii.  19.)  But  as  An- 
tHH  huf.  «a>  anxious  to  pio.-^  i  u'.f  Ins  i  utiquest  in  Asia  Minor, 
lie  proposed  a  treaty  of  nian-.a^i-  between  his  dLiuijhifr  and 
Ptoleoiy.  to  be  consummated  when  both  carne  of  age,  by 
whieh  Cin1o43vna  and  Palestfna  were  to  be  given  with  tho 
princess  aa  aocwry.  (Polyb.*  uviii.  17;  Joseph,  Ant^t  xiL 
4.  (  1.)  This  laarriage  was  afterwarda  ealebnted  in  Use 
year  u.c.  192  or  19S>  when  Ptolenv  «»  ■bout  wvenlaen 

years  of  8^0. 

P-.i'lcuiy  died  B.C.  181,  and  is  said  to  have  been  poisoncfl. 
(Ilieion.,  Ad  Dan.,  c.  11.)  He  left  three  children,  P.  Philo- 
metor.  P.  Piiysron.  and  Cleopatra,  who  was  Miccessivcly 
married  to  her  two  brothers.  (Joseph.,  Antiq^  4,  ^  1 1  ; 
Justin,  xxxtiil  8.) 


Coin  of  I*tuli-miMi«  i:jit)  lnt.r\ 
BrUi«!i  Mi;,.-i.:n.    AcIuj1S,j  . 


VI.  PT0LE]££U8.  snmamed  PHILOMETOR.  or 
*  mother-loving,'  was  a  child  when  hia  father  died:  hut  the 

government  was  conducted  by  his  mother  Cleopatra. 
During, the  life-time  of  Cleopatra,  the  kingdom  of  E^ypl 
enjoyed  repose;  but  on  her  death,  her  biuihti  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  claimed  Ciele-Syna  and  Palestine,  which  hud 
been  given  to  Ptolemy  Epipbanes  as  his  wile's  dower.  In 
B.C.  1 7 1  Antiochus  invaded  Egypt  and  defeated  the  amy  of 
Philometor  at  Pelusium;  and  in  the  fiiUowing  year  Im  took 
moat  of  the  principal  towns  in  Egypt,  with  tiw  excq>tioa  of 
Alexandria,  and  obtained  pomession  of  the  person  of  Phi- 
lometor. After  the  c.ipiure  of  Pbilonietor.  the  Alexaiiilrines 
raised  his  brotlicr  to  the  throne,  who  took  the  name  of  Eucr- 
getes  11.,  but  Is  more  commonly  known  by  that  of  Phyiicon. 

In  U.C.  169  Antiochus  invaded  Eeypt  for  Uie  third  tiiue. 
under  pretence  of  restoring  the  kmgdom  to  Philometur. 
Ue  laid  sicige  to  Aiexandcia.  and  would  probably  taava  ob- 
tained pooseasion  of  the  eity.  had  not  ambaMsdors  come  flrom 
Rome,  who  commanded  him  to  uband.ni  the  uttetnpt. 
Afraid  of  provukint;  a  war  with  the  Roniaiis,  he  retired  (ruin 
Egypt,  leavinir  I'ini.inctor  iiouiinal  king  of  the  whole 
country  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria.  He  appears  lo 
have  hoped  that  tho  quarrels  of  the  brothers  would  hatt) 
still  further  weakeoed  the  country  and  rendered  it  an  easier 
conquest  to  him;  but  they,  seeing  through  his  ambitious 
deaigO%  agiaad  to  divide  the  royal  power  between  them.  an<l 
turn  their  forces  against  him.  Disappointed  in  his  objeei. 
Antiorhiis  ,iL;am  inva  ltd  Kiiypt  in  the  following  year  (h  t. 
16«),  and  declarL-d  th  u  in;  would  not  withdraw  liis  forceps 
unleAS  Cyprus,  and  il.c  strong  city  of  Pelubium,  XMth  the 
surrounding  country,  wore  ceded  to  him.  As  the  pok»essiuu 
of  the  city  of  Pelusium  would  have  enabled  bim  at  any  time 
to  overrun  Egypt,  bis  proposals  wan  refused;  and  ba  ne* 
cordingly  maiened  towards  Alexandria,  hut  was  again  met 
within  four  mile*  of  tbe  ( ity  by  tlic  Roman  amb^ssailorv, 
who  compelled  him  to  depai  t  (ruin  Kg>  p;.  ( Liv.,  xlv.  1 1.  I  j.< 
The  two  brothers  however  ihd  iil,1  ;^;roi':  and  in  the 
seventh  year  of  their  joint  reign  PiiiLiuelor  was  drivun 
1  from  Egypt  by  Physcon.  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Rome.  He  was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the 
senate,  who  restored  him  to  his  kingdom,  and  limitad 
the  dominions  of  Physcon  toCyrcne.  (Liv.,  A';/'/..  46.  47; 
Valerius  Max..  v.  I.)  In  tlie  following  year  Physcon 
went  to  Rome  to  comnlain  of  tho  unequal  division  of  the 
I  Egyptian  kingdom,  aiwi  to  beg  that  Cyprus  nii^hi  be  i;i\en 
'  lo  hini.  Tbe  senate  complied  with  his  reouesi,  and  com- 
'  manded  Pliilometor  to  surrender  lluU  islauia  to  his  brother 
Philometor  however  refused  to  do  ao;  and  the  Romans  ac- 
cord ingly  deohued  war  againat  him.  ikC  159  U^iod.  Sie^ 
vol.  ii..  p.  626,  ed.  Wesseling),  but  did  not  proeeeute  it  with 
much  activity.  They  did  not  send  any  force  to  tin-  assist- 
ance of  Physcon,  but  sfavc  permission  to  then  uihcs  m 
Greece  and  Asia  to©nll^t  under  bis  stamiard.  (  Polyb.,  xxxiiu 
5.)  In  the  war  which  tbllowed  between  llie  brolhen,  tbe  { 
Romaos  took  no  part    Phyaeon  waa  defeated  fa  Oypnu. 
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iDd  fell  into  the  haitiLi  of  Pbilometor,  who  howevor  forgftve 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Cyraoe. 
(PoWb.,  xl.  12;  Diod.  Sic  ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  588.) 

About  the  year  b.c.  151,  Ptakmy  Philometor  marched 
into  Syria  to  support  Almwoder  Balas  (Justin,  XKJCV.  I),  who 
taA  been  aeknovledgod  king  of  Syria  by  tlw  Romaiw.  in 
opposition  to  Deiiietiius,  the  rightful  heir.  [Aleva^j>kr 
BXlas.]  By  ilic  u-M>iuiue  of  Pliilomeior  and  ihu  kii.gs  of 
PtTgamus  and  CajijiatVicia.  Akxaii'ler  obuiiied  ^''-'^es^'on 
o(  the  throne,  and  tiurned.  in  B.C.  1 6U,  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Philometor.  (t  Mace.,  .x.  57.  58 ;  Jusepli.,  Antiq.,  xiU. 
-1,  §  I.)  Siwrtly  afterwards  however  Philometor.  Mcunng 
.'ilexander  of  ao  tntenlion  to  murder  him,  took  away  his 
daughter,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Demetrius  II.  He 
then  marched  into  Syria,  and  was  crowned  at  Antioch  a«  kiuic 
:  Asui  and  Egypt;  but  afraid  of  exciting  tlit;  jual  uhv  of 
li.c  HuLuans.  hu  relinquished  Syria  to  hu  ih  w  sjii-m-iiiM'. 
During  these  (laM^ai  tions  Alexander  was  in  CilKia ;  and  as 
sixin  as  he  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  marched  to- 
wardii  Antioch.  near  which  he  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  and 
Demelritu.  PiiUometor  however  died  a  few  day*  after- 
wards of  tbo  wounds  whidi  ht  bad  nceivwl  ia  battle,  (i 
}facc.,  XX.  I«IB ;  Joae|^  Aniiq^  xiii  4.  i  6*8 J  Justin, 
XXX ix.  '*.) 

The  (haracler  of  Ptukiiiy  Phiiumetor  is  favourably 
drawa  both  by  Polybius  (xxix.  ti,  {  13;  xl.  12)  aod  Dto- 
dorua  (vol.  ii.,  p.  588).  He  was  an  active  and  euterpriling 
priiwo*  and  did  much  durinc  the  latter  year>>  of  his  E9ig:n  to 
tepsir  the  losses  which  hoTsubjects  had  aoatauied  by  the 
conquests  of  Antiochus  Epiphaiies,  and  in  the  wars  between 
himself  and  bis  brother.  He  was  mild  and  merciful,  and 
his  con'luL't  in  ihat  respuLt  wiis  a  btriking  loutru.st  to  iliat  of 
his  father  aiid  broilior.  IIu  did  ii.c.  Mti,  afiur  a  reigit  of 
:hirty-five  years.  (Chiiton.)  Ht- K  fi  a  ^on,  who  was  only  a 
child  at  his  death,  att«i  two  daugitters  of  the  name  of  Cleo- 
V'atra,  of  whom  one  married  successively  Alexander  Balas 
and  Demetrius,  as  already  slalad.  and  (bo  other  aftsrvaids 
reieoed  h)  Egypt  jointly  with  her  sons. 

VII.  PTOLEM.EUS.  sui  iiame.l  EUERGETES  IT.,  ur 
PHYSCON  (biji  bully),  succcuiicil  hl^  broiluT  u.c.  l-l(j,aiid 
coraraenced  bii  rt-ign  by  putuiiy  lu  dcalli  hi>  bioilicr's  ixjii. 
r  Justin,  x.xxvui.  8.)  Physcon  is  represvuied  by  iliu  aiitieiiL 
ntors  as  a  cruel  and  sensual  tjiant.  He  derived  his  name 
of  Pbysoon>  or  Big-Belly,  from  bis  unwieldy  form ;  for  he 
waSt  aaoofdim^  to  Justin  (xxxvitL  8)  and  Dindorus  (vol.  ii., 

f).  597),  ugly  in  hne,  sboct  in  natura,  bi^-bellied,  and  more 
ike  a  bmUt  than  a  man.  The  portrait  which  Rosellini 
of  Physcon.  fro;ii  the  aniieat  monuments  of  Eg)'pt,  is 
■il-  j  tUai  of  a  fat  and  smsual  mail.  (•  British  Museum,' 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  li.,  p.  ss,  8j.)  Posidoiiius  llie 
Stoic  also  described  htra  (Atlien.,  xii.,  p.  549)  as  a  fat  un- 
wiol^  nan,  who  never  went  out  without  a  stick. 

H«  nMrried  Cleopatxa,  his  own  sister  and  his  brother's 
widow,  who  bore  him  a  son  in  the  aouond  year  of  bis  reign, 
while  he  was  at  Memphis  furtlic  purpose  of  Iweing  crowiu-d. 
(Diod..  \ul.  i;.,  ]).  j'.'  j.)  lit'  soon  afterwanls  put  away  bis 
v-ter,  and  married  her  younger  daughter,  bis  own  iiieic, 
(  palra.  He  practised  all  kinds  of  crutiliies  upuii  hi^ 
;u!jjccts.  till  at  length  Alexandria  became  almost  deserted, 
and  Physcon  was  obliged  to  solicit  strangers  to  settle  there. 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8.)  He  possessed  an  abb  minister  in 
Hieras  (Diod.,  vol.  ii..  p.  597).  who  compenaated  in  some 
degree  for  the  inactivity  of  the  king,  and  restrained  for  a 
time  the  disccj[iicnt.s  of  his  subjcctg ;  but  at  length  the 
poople  cjjuld  bear  his  cruelty  no  long<'r,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  reign  compoUid  him  to  lly  tj  Cyprus.  The 
(government  was  committed  by  tbc  people  to  (;i(s<>paira,  hi& 
sister  and  divorced  wife.  Her  son  was  with  his  father  at 
Cyprus;  and  Fbysoon,  feoriOB  lest  she  might  maks  uso  of 
her  son  t  name  to  strengthen  her  on  the  throne,  put  bim  to 

death,  and  sent  his  hands,  feet,  and  beiil  to  Cleopatra,  with 
directioni  that  they  should  be  ^,'i\eii  lier  in  tlio  muLt  of  uii 
eoteriainroent.  (Diod.,  vul.  u..  p.  602,  603  ;  Ju^iin, 
xxxviii.  8 ;  Liv.,  EfiiL,  .'>'J ;  A' aler.  Mai.,  ix.  2,  $  5.)  In  the 
>>.ir  which  followed,  Pbvscoii  a^aiii  obtained  poaMSStOA of 
the  ihn  ne,  which  he  ti«id  nil  bis  death,  a.C.  117. 

l;i  iri>  vfar  bc.  143,  Scipio  Africannswasientatlhe  head 
of  a  Roman  embassy  to  Egypt,  and  was  received  with  gmai 
potnn  and  respect  by  Pbyscou,  who  oonduoted  him  aafhr 
3,  Memphis.  (Diod.  Sis.,  vol.  ii,  pi  629»  UQ;  Jnatio, 
XJkAviii.  8.) 

Physcon,  though  u  sensualist  aiui  a  t)Tant,  was  a  iiatron 
«f  learning  and  the  flue  artji.  Ue  was  a  dieoiple  of  Aris- 


tarchuB,  and  wrote  himself  an  historical  work,  vbwb  is  ftp 
quoQtly  referred  to  by  Athouteus  ( ii..  p.  7 1 :  xiv.,  p.  M4»  9t»^ 
Physcon  had  by  his  niece  Cleopatra  five  chddron ;  two  SOIM. 
Ptolemy  Sotor  and  Alexander,  and  three  danghters.  Try- 
phma*  Cleopatra,  and  Solone.  Ho  also  lefl  an  illcKitimate 
son.  Ptolemy  Apion,  who  raignod  at  Cy  rene.  and  bcqtteathed 
his  kingdom  to  ilie  Roniano  at  bis  donth  in  KC.  Mk  (Clin- 
ton, vol.  ill.,  o.  38'J.) 

Vlll.  P10LEM.i:US.  ,unin.iied  SOTER  II..  but  more 
frequently  called  LATHV'RUS  (Aa&ovp«ir,  Slrab.,  p.  795>, 
su(  lu^cd  his  father  Euerfetes  11.,  b.c.  117.  He  rdgnnd 
together  with  his  molhor  Cleopatrs*  who  wished  toMm 
her  younger  son  Alexander  fbr  her  partner  on  the  duone. 
but  she  was  obliged  by  the  people  to  select  the  cider. 
(Justin,  xxix.  3.)  She  always  showed  the  greatest  hostility 
to  her  eldest  son,  wlio  ia  sometimes  in  consequence  called 
ironically  Philomotui.  (Paus.,  i.,  ix  &  I.)  During  the 
lifetime  of  Physcon,  Laihyrus  was  sent  io(3yprus;  and  though 
compelled  to  make  him  king,  abe  did  everything  in  ber 
power  to  weaken  his  authority.  At  the  cosssencemont  of 
his  reign  she  ooippeUedbim  tovutnway  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
to  whom  be  was  married,  and  marry  his  youngest  sister 
Soleno.  f.Tu.Htiii,  xxxix.  3.)  She  yave  ihe  i^land  of  Cyprus 
to  hor  younger  son,  and  after  rcifjiung  Ibk  years  iiicuujunc- 
titiu  Willi  Laihyrus.  at  length  raised  an  insurrection  in 
Alexandria  agauist  him,  which  compelled  him  to  leave 
Egypt  She  permitted  him  however  to  retire  to  (^▼vraSi 
aAer  taking  nvay  from  him  bis  wife  Selena;  and 
called  ber  younger  son  Alumdsr  to  Bgypt,  and  assi-'iatod 
him  with  ber  in  the  govsmOMal*  WX.  107.  .  UnslUb  HXXiX. 
4  ;  Paus.,  i.  9.  $  2.) 

Lathyrus  subsequently  took  an  acrtivcpart  in  the  -^airs  of 
Palestine.  Gaza  and  soiuo  uilier  cities  of  Palestine  le- 
quested  bis  as^isUuiee  H<;ainsl  Alexaiidei'  Jannueu.s,  and  he 
accordingly  lauded  in  PaU.-itino  with  an  army  of  30,00O 
men.  (Joseph.,  Antiq.,  xia.  12.)  He  at  first  met  vitb 
oonsiderablo  suoces^  but  Cleopatm,  fearing  k-st  her  son, 
aft«r  the  couqueit  or  Palestine,  should  marro  upon  Kgyjit, 
sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  Alexander,  wlucti  coin- 
jielled  LaliiMUs  to  give  up  the  war  and  retire  to  Cypru-.. 

In  the  year  ii.c.  t>;i,  Cleopatra  was  put  lo  death,  ai'ter  a 
reign  of  28  by  her  lavourile  son  Aiexaudei,  wlio 

wished  to  obtain  the  sole  possession  of  the  crown.  The 
people  however  rose  against  him  a  few  months  alter,  and 
compelled  bim  to  flee  from  Egypt.  His  brother  Lstbyma 
was  then  restored.  (Paus.,  L  9,  i  8, 3;  Justin,  xxxis.  4J 
The  city  of  Thebes  however  refused  to  submit  to  bis  snlbo> 
rity  ;  but  it  was  taken  and  plunderud  after  a  siege  of  three 
years.  (Paus.,  i.  a,  ^  3.)  He  died  u.c.  81,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Herenueor  Cleopatra,  and  two  ilki^itiiuale  sons, 
Ptolemy  Auleies  and  Ptolemy  who  rei^ued  in  Cy^irus.  Tile 
latter  is  uieiiUonod  in  several  of  Cieero's  orations  (JViO 
StxHo,  26  i  Pro  JMmw,  8.  20 ;  Pro  Flacco,  13). 

There  Is  some  dittwlty  respecting  tbe  tmmodlato  sua- 
cessor  of  Lathyrus.  It  appears  that  there  were  two  kings 
of  tbe  name  of  Alexander,  who  successively  reii^ned  between 
tile  death  of  I^athyrus  and  the  accession  of  Aulctcs ;  but  aa 
Clemens  of  Ak-xa^idria  iSirom.,  i.,  p.  331)anii  ijuabo  (xvii., 
p.  796)  both  mention  Auletes  as  the  immediate  successor  of 
Lathyrus.  the  authority  of  tbe  two  Alexanders  was  probably 
notaoknowledged  in  all  parts  ofEgypt,  or  they  must  at  least 
have  reiguod  ffnt  a  vary  short  time.  The  sublaot  is  fiiUy dis» 
cussed  bv  Mr.  Clinton  (vol.  iii.,  p.  39),  393). 

IX  I'TOLEM/EUS.  surnamcd  NEOS  DIONY'SUS, 
•  the  vuung  Dionysu.s,'  but  uioro  commonly  .AULETES, 
'  the  pijx'r,'  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Lathyrus,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  tbe  thruiie  u  c.  bl.  His  viceds  and  low  habits 
made  bim  oontempttble  to  his  people  ( Strabo.  xvii., 

S.  796;  OOttpnre  Cio.  Dt  Leg.Agrar^  ik  16>.wboaxiieUad 
im  ftom  Awxanddain  ».c.  Afi.  Ho  cams  to  Boom  in  tbo 
same  year,  and  ou  his  way  tbillier  met  Cato  at  Rhodes. 
( Plut.,  Cat.  Min.,  o.  36.)  The  Alexandrians  placed  upon 
the  throne  Berenice,  the  daui^hter  uf  .Auleius,  an<l  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome  to  plead  their  cause  against  the  king. 
Auletes  however  found  moans  to  gain  over  a  lari^u  party  m 
the  senate.  Cioeio  made  a  spoeob  in  his  favour,  which  was  . 
aftorvards  pnblisbod,  hot  of  vbkh  only  a  few  fragments 
have  oomo  dovn  to  ns;  and  tbo  mndiiot*  of  AulatM.  who 
were  very  nuroerons,  need  every  eKertion  to  obtain  bis  re- 
storation to  his  kingdom.  In  the  following;  year,  B.C.  57 
tliB  .'•t^natc  passed  u  decree  fur  his  re>loration  ;  but  u;  j>.c. 
5C  there  was  much  dispute  respecliiig  1:1.  iiiiiiiuT  i:.  Uuh 

and  tbe  petsons  by  whom  he  should  be  restored    In  co<w»* 
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aueaoe  of  tne  o|)pogitioii  v>  \  idi  was  made  against  him,  no-  I 
tiling  wta  done  in  ihul  year  ;  and  wt-  find  (liat  lit-  retiri-d 
in  despair  to  £phesu».    (Dio.,  xxxix.  (Ac,  Ep.  ad 

Qk,  Fr.,  li.  2 ;  Ad  Fam..  i.  1,2.)  Auletet  hommr  pMBeiied 
a  powetful  friend  in  Pompevi  cod  in  caMaqamen  «f  hia 
■opport  beprarailed  upon  Oabiaio*.  in  BbC.  M«ti»  nniatUke 
bis  restoration.    (Diu..  StniblH  xviL,  Ik 

Liv.,  Epit.,  lOj;  Cic,  in  Piiun.. 

Ucrunioe,  whom  the  Alexandrians  i^laced  upon  the  ihronp, 
first  married  Seleucus,  aiUe<l  Cybt«>!iiu:t«!>  by  Strabo,  the 
pntooded  ton  of  Antiochus  Eusebea,  and  afterwards  Ar- 
oibciMNi*  tbn  ion  of  the  Arabelaus  who  had  carried  on  war 
ognntt  SuDn.  Aidetea.  on  bis  re:>toration  in  u.c.  65.  put 
to  death  both  ArobeUna  vA  hit  duigbier.  (fitmbOb  x«ii^ 
p.  796.)  Aniete*  stuvivad  hit  rMtonUion  about  time 
yeant  and  a  half,  and  died  in  the  beginning;  of  May,  ii.c.  51. 
(Clinton,  vol.  iii..  p.  395.)  He  left  tw  o  ^ous,  cdlcd  Ptolemy, 
and  two  daughter:^  Cleopatnv  and  Arsinoa.  The  hisKHtJT  pf 
bii  two  sons  u  given  un4er  Glbopatra. 

PTOLEMifiUS.  CLAU'DIUS.  a  native  of  Bgjipl.  but 
the  place  of  his  birth  is  not  aseartained:  the  ■urname  uf 
Petuuota,  whieh  it  given  to  bin  in  tone  editiom  of  his 
works,  appears  to  be  a  mistake  of  tlie  copyists  or  tronslatora. 
He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  th»  first  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  <era.  under  ;li  ti  lths  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  life,  except  \m  works. 
He  was  an  astronomer,  chronologist,  and  geographer.  Pto- 
lemy's Geography  wai  for  many  itenturics  the  text-book  in 
that  icienee  t«  Ut  the  Mhcob^  and  was  superseded  only  in 
the  flfloenth  centunr.  in  eooMqWHwa  ef  new  information 
derived  from  the  diacoveriei  of  the  Tenetian.  IKirtuguese, 
and  other  travellers  and  navij^ators. 

Ptolemy  and  Strabo  followed  a  different  meihod  in  their 
respective  works.  Sirabo's  work  is  a  descni  tive  geou'raphy  ; 
Ptolemy's  is  a  mathematical  geogruid)y.  Sirabo  wroie 
nuinly  for  the  instruction  of  person:^  engaged  in  adminis- 
tiation:  he  deaoribet  the  pbyeicalcbaraoter  of  eech  country, 
ita  esteni,  and  {tapoUtieal  diviaiona ;  he  fpvee  aome  histonciil 
account  of  the  various  peoples  that  had  inhabited  it ;  and  he 
then  proceeda  to  notice  the  subdivision^  the  mountains, 
valleys,  rivers,  and  town-.,  with  llieir  rc>peciivi'  distances 
from  each  other,  and  the  obje«i«  worthy  oi  remark  in  lliein. 
He  makes  us  acquainted  with  each  place  in  a  manner  re- 
aembling  that  of  modem  books  of  travels,  or  guide-books. 
Plolamy  on  the  other  hand  applies  himself  to  fix  the  astro- 
iHNaieal  poaition  of  each  plaee;  he  |iveaa  bare  U»t  of  namea 
of  mountains,  rivers,  and  towne,witb  tbeir  teapeetife  lon- 
gitude ai'.'l  l  i'itudc,  without  any  description,  or  ut  leost 
only  a  fpw  words.  Strabo  endeavours  to  aicertain  the 
forms  of  the  large  masses  of  land  and  of  the  seas  by  a 
combination  of  itinerary  distances  between  various  points, 
referring  only  to  a  few  positions  which  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  aetnal  obeenratioo:  Ptolemy  txm  the  position 
of  eaoh  place  as  if  it  were  ascertained  by  astronomical 
observation.  Ptolemy  availed  himself  of  Uie  laboiira  vS 
EratOjtihencs,  Hipparchus,  and  the  other  mathematioians  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  [I1ipp\rchus]  ;  but  by  adopting 
the  method  of  Hipparchus  m  the  iirojectum  of  the  ma]),  in 
order  to  assimilate  it  lu  the  .--pheruidal  form  of  the  eaitii, 
he  committed  a  material  error  in  iiis  lungttud«»,  all  of  which 
be  places  too  far  to  the  east.  Beginning  from  Calpe,  he 
places  it  5*  eait  of  the  Sacrum  Ptomontoriuni  uf  Iberia  or 
Spain,  an  errar  of  1*  and  goes  on  ineteasmg  the  excess 
of  longitude  as  he  advances  to  the  eastward,  niakiii^  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  twenty  degrees  more  than  it 
He  proceecls  tiirough  Asia  in  the  haine  way,  till  he  pl  ices 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  above  forty-six  degrees  imire  to 
the  eastward  than  tbetrue  position.  Go^seltn,  at  the  end 
of  bia  *  G4o4;raphie  dea  Graes  analysie,'  gives  tables  which 
ahow  the  dtfiereoce  between  Ptuleiny's  positions  and  the 
true  ones.  Gosselin  supposes  that  Ptolemy  was  led  into 
this  material  error  by  estimating  the  degree  of  longitude  at 
500  stadia  at  the  equator,  and  at  400  stadia  in  the  parallel 
of  Rhodes;  while  Eratosthenes  had  reckoned  the  hrst  at 
700  stadia,  and  the  second  at  553.  But  Ptolemy  retained 
Eratosthcnos's  meiuure  of  700  stadia  for  a  decree  of  latit  ude, 
because  he  found  that  if  he  were  to  reckon  the  decree  of 
latitude  at  all  his  latitudes,  several  of  which  had  been 
fixed  by  obaarvation,  would  be  loo  high ;  and  that  Alex- 
andria, for  instance,  instead  of  being  in  31".  would  be  in 
43",  and  Marseille  in  60".  The  different  value  given  to  the 
stadium  by  different  ^raphers  was  u  cause  ofnuieh  eon- 
fuaiofi*   *  £ntosthtiues,'  says  GossoUu, '  had  fixed  the  di»- 


tance  between  the  Sacruiii  Proinontoriutu  of  Spiua  and  tlio 
e:i>lerii  mouth  of  the  Ganj^e*  at  70,000  8::idia.  Tlu"?^«» 
70,000  stadia  being  ledui  ed  into  degrees  of  700  stadia  each, 
give  100  degrees  for  the  whole  longitudinal  dislanoe.  wliieK 
is  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  Ptolemy,  by  taking  tiia 
degree  of  longitude  too  snati,  made  146  degrees  between 
the  two  points.  But  again,  if  we  reduce  these  146  degree* 
at  the  rale  of  500  stadia  each,  we  shall  have  about  73,UOO 
stadia.'  See  also  on  this  subject  both  Mannert  aiul  Ukort, 
in  their  respective  works,  both  entitled  '  Gtiograpbie  der 
Griechen  und  Rilnu-r.' 

Dr.  Brehmer.io  hie  '  Bnldeekungea  im  Alterthum,'  1 822, 
protends  that  FloUnBy  conanlted  some  Phosnician  charts, 
and  he  tajra  gtaat  aiveaaupon  the  saograpbical  knowledge 
of  the  antient  Phcenieiana  Gouelin  however,  at  well  as 
'tt.wnxHCommentalin  de  FrjnfihuM  Gfographirorum  f*to- 
lemtri,  Tubuhiniiiiijw  ti*  mm  "id  mm,  Giiiti;i;.;e!i,  1827), 
rt^ecl  Hrehtner's  hypothesis:  they  reduce  within  very  mode- 
rate dimensions  the  supposed  geographical  ami  astronomi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  Pbcenicians,  and  trace  the  souroee  of 
Ptolemy's  pMuliar  information  to  other  quarter^  and  espe- 
cially to  the  diaeoveries  and  eononests  made  by  Romen 
commanders  between  the  time  of  Augustus  and  the  age  of 
the  Anlonines,  to  the  long  peace  which  subsisted  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Parthians  under  Hadrian  and  .Anto- 
ninus Pius,  und  the  flourishing  commerce  which  woji 
carried  on  during  that  period  between  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  remotest  parts  of  India.  Marinus  of  Tyre,  wtio 
In  L*d  about  the  year  100  of  our  t£r.i,  had  written  a  (^graphy 
aud  constructed  maps  of  which  Ptolemy  availed  himself. 

Ptolemy  begins  by  stating  in  hb  fmt  booh  the  object  or 
his  work,  and  explains  the  elements  of  mathematical  geo- 
graphy. He  then,  after  roentiunuig  with  praise  his  prede- 
cessor Marinus  of  Tyre,  nuticcs,  in  chapters  vi.  to  xviii.,  the 
errors  inio  which  that  geographer  had  fallen,  and  corrects 
them.  Marinus  had  read  the  geographical  works  and  itine* 
rariea  of  most  <^  those  who  had  preceded  him,  and  had  con- 
stnieted  maps  wbksh  be  repeatedly  corretited  la  auccaaaiTc 
editions;  but  Ptolemy,  as  he  says,  still  found  much  tu 
correct  in  the  work  of  Marinus.  Ptolemy  mentions  several 
travellers  from  w  hose  itineraries  Marinus  had  derived  much 
of  hi->  information,  such  as  a  certain  l>tugenu»  who  navigated 
the  Indian  ^eus ;  Duiseorusand  Thcophilus,  who  frequentad 
the  harbour  of  Azania,  on  the  eastern  coiist  of  Africa  ; 
Alexander,  a  Macedonian,  who  had  sailed  from  the  Cherso- 
neans  Anrea  to  Cattigaiai  Philemoo»  who  bad  visited  Hi- 
bernian and  a  certain  l^tianns,  call^  Ma5s,  whose  a^nts 
II -1  11  u~Ao  as  far  as  Serica,  the  ma<lein  Tibut  or  Chinese 
lariaiy,  but  he  adds  (chnp  1  7)  that  some  of  the  informa- 
tion coiiectcil  by  Marinus  had  been  superseded  by  the  tes 
timony  of  more  rcctiiit  travellers  and  navigators,  whom  he. 
Ptolemy,  had  consulted,  especially  with  regard  to  the  remote 
regiooaof  India.  In  the  last  three  di^tors  of  the  first  book, 
Ptolemy  describes  the  method  of  drawing  maps  adapted  to 
lenresent  the  spherical  form  of  the  globe. 

with  book  ii.  begins  the  description  of  the  known  world, 
which  in  the  lime  ot^  l*tolcmy  cxtendinl,  from  west  to  east, 
from  the    l''ortiiiiate  or  Canary  Islands,  where  Ptolemy 
places  his  fir>t  meridian,  to  the  vaguely  defined  regions  of 
Serica  and  Sino?,  near  the  western  and  south-wc^tom 
borders  of  China,  somewhere  between  lOo"  and  106°  east  of 
London,  embmeiag altegather  about  120  dagrees  of  longi- 
tude, or  one-thiid  of  the  actual  eireumferenoe  of  the  globo, 
which  extent  however,  through  Ptolemy's  errjr  already  no- 
ticed, was  magnified  by  him  to  !M'  <K>;rces,  or  a  full  hemi- 
sphere. To  the  northward  Ptolemy's  know  n  «orl  1  extended 
to  the  sixty-third  parallel  of  north  laiitude.  in  w  inch  he 
places  the  island  of  Thule  north  of  Caledonia,  near  thu  site 
of  the  Shetland  Islands.  Some  think  that  the  Thuie  of 
Ptolemy  was  Norway.  To  the  aouth,  Plolemy'e  hnoarn 
world  extends  nearly  to  the  equator,  but  he  places  his 
latitudes  about  ten  degrees  too  far  south.    He  places  i  hu 
sources  of  the  true  Nile,  or  Abiad,  in  about  7"  S.  lat.,  and 
the  cnip>)riuin  of  lihapla,  on  the  imstorn  coast  of  Africa, 
and  that  of  (Jattigara,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinn,  in  about  8*. 
By  comparing  Ptotemy's  world  with  that  of  Strabo,  it  may 
be  seen  how  much  the  limiti  of  the  known  world  were  ex- 
tended during  the  centuty  and  aqatfter  whieh  elanaed  ftom 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tlbenaa  to  that  of  the  Anto- 
nines.    Slrnhn's  infDrmation  did  not  extend  northw.irda 
beyond  the  Elbe  ;  of  Britain  ho  knew  little,  andof  Hibeniia 
nothing;  to  the  eastward  it  only  extended  as  far  as  Ta- 
probanu  (Ce^i6n)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Ptolemy 
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addad  informatioii*  thmi^  i(  wai  vagmt,  of  India  beyond 
Hbm  Owage*,  the  CAienonetiM  Aural*  nA  the  eoimtrtts  of 

Serica  and  Smm  east  of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea.  Stmbo 
had  made  thu  Ilyrcaiiian  ur  Caspian  S<sa  a  gulf  of  the 
Norihern  Ocean,  though  Herodotus  (i.,  c.  20 J)  had  de- 
ttcnbcd  it  as  a  lake.  Ptolemy  also  deacril>e8  u  as  a  lake,  re- 
taming  however  the  error  of  his  predecess^jr  as  to  making  its 
length  from  entt  to  west,  instead  of  from  north  to  south.  This 
mtlake  vricMialed  probably  in  somo  oonAned  notion  of  the 
exiitenee  or  die  Aral  Laka'eMt  of  tbe  Oupun.  In  one  n> 
tpect  however  Ptolemy's  inlbmuitioa  ww  mora  mnote  ftom 
iruili  tlian  that  of  Strabo.  fur  ho  made  the  Indian  Sea  a 
ciulf,  without  any  communicattou  with  the  Atlantic,  ;md  he 
su|it)09fd  that  the  south-eastern  coa>t  of  Africu  turned 
to  the  east  and  joined  that  ot  Asia.  This  aulbonly  purjHJtu- 
ated  for  a  lon^  time  the  error  of  supposing  that  AlVica 
eould  not  be  eirenmnnvigated  by  the  south.  This  error 
is  the  mom  eurioaa.  M  theve  «u  an  old  tradition,  preserved 
bv  Herodotus,  oftbe  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  [AniCA.] 
With  regard  toUie  interior  of  Africa,  Ptolemy's  information 
•  \t<.  udoT  oonsiidenUj  flutiiar  than  tltatof  bk  imdeeMMCs. 
j  Niger.] 

Ptolemy  proceeds  in  his  description  of  tho  wurld  fr  rn 
went  to  east.  He  begins  with  Hibernia,  and  Albion  or  Bn- 
laiu,  stating  the  bearing  of  thu  great  lines  of  ooast,  no- 
tictng  tlw  fttUii*  wtiianea  of  mm  and  with  the 
longitode  and  latitudeofoaeli.  and  be  mentiom  iha  names 

f  the  various  tribes  and  towns  in  succession,  first  thoi*c 
»kiii>r  the  c  jasts,  and  aflerward^  those  in  llm  interior.  Ihs 
Lititudes  in  Britain  and  Ireland  arc  all  too  high  by  several 
decrees.  Ho  next  deM^ribeB  liMiria,  or  Spain,  with  its  divi- 
sion<,  into  provinces,  slating  the  boundaries  of  each,  and 
then.  foUowmg  the  coest,  he  names  the  various  towns,  rivers, 
goUh,  and  capes,  fixing  their  respective  positions.  Few 
other  particulars  are  given.  We  subjoin  a  ayeeinan  of  the 
manner  of  his  descrkption: — 'Iberia  contains  three  pro- 
vinces, BsDtica.  Lusiunia,  and  Tarraconensis.  The  side  of 
BsBuca  ^hidt  looks  to  the  west  and  north,  is  bounded  partly 
by  Lusitania  and  partly  by  tho  Tarraconoosis  pravlnoaiand 
the  description  of  this  part  i*  as  follows : — 

*  The  eastern  mouth  of  tho  river  Anas  in  . 

Band  of  the  river  to  the  eastward  . 

Tba  part  of  tba  ri^ar  nearest  to  Lusitania  . 

And  tha  boundary  line  between  Baitiea  and 
Tarraconensis  reaehee  the  eoast  of  the 
Btdeoric  Sea  in  ... 

Tho  sources  of  the  Anas  are  in 
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'  The  southern  boundary  of  Brntica  is  formed  by  tho  ex- 
lamal  oeaan  and  tha  Straits  of  Hercules,  and  to  the  east- 
ward by  the  Iberian  Sea,  and  the  descriptioii  of  this  pert  is 
aft  follows,  beginning  from  the  estuary  of  the  Anal,  in  the 
ezlemal  oeaan  i— 

CotaUry  qf  tlie  TardeUm. 

Onobalisturia      .  .         .  « 
Mouth  of  the  Boitia 

Sonrcaa  of  the  fiver  •  . 

iBstuary  near  Astau  . 

Comtty  pfth»  TurikM. 
Man^thoi  portus  .  . 

Ptomontury  at  tho  entrance  of  the  Stnits, 
on  wbieh  is  the  temple  of  J  uno  .  • 
Mantli  ctf  tha  livar  Bmlon         .  • 
Baton  town  .... 

Baatuli  coUed  PinL 
Menndia  .         •         .  • 

Tkaosdamenoram         .    *  . 
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Carteia   .         .         .        .  • 
Meant  Cilpe  and  pillar  . 

Plolamy  goes  on  describing  after  this  manner  the  Nvhole 
ofSpaintand  afterwards  Cclto-Galatia,  or  Gaul,  and  then 
GemmiiT.  Ptolamy  notices  the  Cheiaoneaus  Cimbrica  and 
the  aouthera  part  of  tha  Baltio  as  Ar  eastward  as  the  river 
CoesinuN  the  modem  Dona.  But  Ptolemy  does  not  seem 
to  have  kn ;i  "tiat  tho  Baltic  was  an  inland  sea.  East  of 
the  Cher»on>.->us  Cimbrica  he  places  lour  islands,  iiiidci'  the 
name  of  Scatidim  Ulands.  Scandinavia  in  his  time  was 
supposed  to  be  an  island.  After  Germany  he  describes 
Rbmcia.  Vindelicia,  Morienm*  Pluinonia  Upper  and  Lover, 
sad  lUvria,  or  Ubumw. 
P.C.  No.  USD. 


Booh  iii  contains  a  description  of  the  castam  part  of 
Eunpe.  including  Italy,  with  Sicily.  Oymns or  Covsiea.  Sar- 
dinia. European  Sarmatia,  Chersonesus Taurica,  the  country 
of  the  lazyges  Metauastae.  Dacia,  Mmsia  Upper  and  Lower 
Thracia,  wuh  the  Chersonesus,  Macedonia,  jBpini8»  AduiSt 
the  Peloponntwus.  EubtBa,  and  Crela. 

Book  iv.  contains  the  description  of  Libya  (Africa), 
namely,  the  two  MauritaniaB,  Numidia,  Africa  Proper.  Cy- 
reuaica,  Marmarica.  Egypt,  Libya,  iEthiopia  south  of 
Egypt,  tha  island  of  Meroe.  and  Intorior  iSthiopia.  Book 
rebktM  to  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  with  the  Greyer 
Armenia,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania.  Aval  i:i  M*ctraia  and 
Descrta).  Syria  and  Palestine,  Mcsopotaima.  Babylonia,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  Biiok  vi.  tnuis  of  .\sia  Major,  in 
elud I Assyria.  Susiaua,  Media,  Persis,  Parihia,  Hyrcania, 
(.'armania,  Arabia  Felix.  Margiatta,  Bactriana.  So|diana, 
Aria.  Paropamisua,  Draugiana,  Arachosia,  Gedreaia,  the 
country  of  the  Saeas,  Soythia  within  and  without  Mount 
Imaus,  and  Serica,  die  metropolis  of  which  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  38^^*  N.  lat.,  and  177^°  E.  long.,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  somewhere  near  the  octtial  vastam 
bordei  a  of  China,  or  the  eastern  part  uf  Tibet. 

Book  vii.  contains  India  within  the  Gan(^c4,  Taprol.ui;i, 
India  wUbout  the  Ganges,  with  the  Chersonesus  Aurea,and 
farther  still  the  country  of  the  Sina).  which  Ptolemy  da* 
soribes  ss  boimded  on  tha  north  by  Serica  and  on  the  east 
and  south  by  'imknown  binds,'  aiM  on  the  watt  partlv  by 
India  beyond  the  Gansres,  and  partly  by  a  great  gulf  of  tha 
sea,  which  separates  U  from  the  Chersonesus  Aurea,  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges. 
This  position  seems  to  indicate  the  countnes  of  Siam  and 
Cambodia,  and  the  great  pulf  as  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Ptolemy 
then  mentions  another  gulf  fiulber  to  the  east  as  the  Gulf 
of  Sinn,  perhaps  from  a  oonfnaad  Mtion  of  the  sea  of  Coehia* 
china  and  Tonkin.  Cattigara,  a  mareantile  station  on  tba 
cMst  of  Sine,  which  be  places  in  8|*  8.  lat,  has  been 
looked  for  by  some  on  the  coast  of  Borneo  C  is  ,  lln  liow 
ever  thinks  that  the  [;reat  i;;ulf  is  the  Gulf  uf  Martaban,  ihat 
Ciitigara  m  Mergui,  and  Thin»  the  capital  of  the  Sin», 
Tenai»serim,  and  that  the  Smas  of  Ptolemy  is  the  countnr  of 
Siam,  and  that  Ptolemy's  information  did  not  extend  so 
far  as  the  aastam  coast  of  tha  jpeninsula  of  Mstanca,  Tba 
length  of  that  peninsuh,  and  its  apparent  continnation  by 
the  ooast  of  Sumatra,  gave  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  continuous 
land  enclosing  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
joining  tins  castein  coast  of  .Africa.  (Sec  Ptolemy's  eh.  14 
of  book  i.  on  the  'Navigation  from  the  Chersonesus  Aurea 
to  Cattigara.') 

The  enormous  size  given  to  Taprohana  (Ceylon)  by  Pta> 
lemy  and  other  antiont  geographers  probably  oritftnated  hi 
their  mistaking  the  peninsuu  of  India  for  an  isUuM. 

A  good  view  of  Ptolemy's  known  world,  rsdueed  to  its  real 
extent  and  position,  i^  given  by  GosAelin  in  a  mo])  at  the 
end  of  the  Iburlh  volume  of  hi*  'Recherchosi  sur  la  Geo- 
graphic systematiquo  et  positive  dcs  Anciens,  pour  servirda 
Base  k  TUistoire  de  la  Geographic  ancienne,'  4  vols.  4to,, 
Paris.  1813.  The  map  is  inscribed,  'Orb is  Veteribus  noti 
vsris  Limitibus  circumseripti  Specimen  Geographienm.* 

The  latter  paft  of  book  vii.  and  book  viii.  an  a  rseapitola* 
tton  of  his  system,  with  a  description  of  the  maps,  twenty-six 
in  namber.  which  accompanied  the  work,  namely,  ten  for 
Europe,  four  for  AlHea,  and  tmlva  iw  Asia.  (Aeaiaoox* 

MOJf.J 

Several  eilitions  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  translated  int# 
Latin,  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Among  the  best 
an  those  of  Rome,  1478  and  1490.  The  Greek  text  vu 
first  fdntcd  at  Bask  in  1639,  under  the  rare  of  Bcsmmh. 
Servatoa  published  a  Ixtln  edition  at  Lyon  in  1841. 
Petrus  Bertius  published  the  work  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
Amsterdam,  1619.  The  Abbf  Halma  published  at  Paris, 
l8-;.-H,  the  first  book  of  Pi  li  :r.v  n  Greek  text  with  a 
French  translation  acconipanied  by  a  Memoir  *On  the  Mea- 
sures of  the  Antient.'s.'  Su  kler  published  in  1833,  at  Hesse 
C«iSi>vl,  Ptuleiuy  i>  description  of  Germany,  from  an  old 
Greek  MS.  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  as  a  speeiman  of 
an  intended  correct  edition  of  the  whole  work,  trhieb  ho 
pnipo«i«d  to  publish  l)y  subscription:  'Oaodil  Ptolemmi 
Geiniania  c  Ccxlice  MSpto.  Gia?co  antiquissimo  tiondum 
collalo.  qui  Lutciinj  Parisiorum  in  BibUotheca  Manuscrip- 
torum  Regia  >ub  tuu!  (  I  Hetj.  FontabUindcnsis.  No. 
1401,  asflervantur,  accurate  desunpia;  edidit  Dr.  F.C.I. 
Sickli-r  of  Hildburgbausen.'  There  are  in  tho  royal  library 
at  Pans  ten  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  It  i«  wall  known  that  aU 
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the  old  editions  of  Ptulemy,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  are  in- 
■orrect,  and  lhat  iiutDcnms  errors  wtiri-  iiuroducoil  into  the 
text  by  ignorant  truucribers  and  translators,  especially 
during  the  fourteeath  century.  1 1  appeart  ako  that  as  new 
diacovariM  took  plM«b  pMpIo  took  upoo  tbomalvfia  to  in- 
Itrpoloto  and  eomet  PiolerayHi  text  witbuvt  mtwh  i\§eti- 
minatton.  [Commmtatin  cntieo  littrran'a  fU  Claudii  Ptry- 
Umai  Geographta,  tfjutque  codialmt,  tarn  maniacnptis 
fuam  iypis  fxpntdt,  oMmipla,  ft  6.11.  RMdeUok  NoniD' 
hmne.  1737.) 

Xlwra  is  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna  a  fine  M  S.  copy 
OR  parchment  of  Ptolemy's  geography  in  Greek,  with 
tvonty-wvon  maps,  whidl  oroatated  at  the  end  tu  have  been 
eoDstructed  by  AgathodanBon  of  Alexaodria.  Thia  atate- 
ment  is  found  alio  in  another  MS.  in  the  library  of  St. 
Mark  at  Veiiicu,  as  well  as  in  others,  and  Raitlelius  read 
the  -same  ai-ertion  in  a  fiagraeni  oi'  un  old  MS.  of  the 
eleventh  century  The  niajis  winch  anc<jm]ian\  the  edition 
of  Rotue,  M7h.  and  that  of  Ulm,  1482,  appear  to  have  been 
copied  from  liie  MS.  maps.  (Heercn,  De  FuntibtUt  ttC.} 

FIOLEMiSi;  S.  aoii  of  Juba.  [Maqritaiiia.] 

PTOLEMAIC  8Y8TB11  A  few  words  of  geiwnl  ex- 
planation constitute  all  that  can  be  given  under  this  head, 
and  we  art;  not  now  speaking  with  particular  rafurcncu  lo 
Ptolemy,  of  whose  part  in  the  matter  we  treat  more  particu- 
larly under  Syntaxis.  but  of  the  asironoiuical  part  uf  lhat 
»_v»iem  whicl),  founded  on  early  metaphysical  and  physical 
(ioctriaea  adopted  by  Plato  and  Arutotle,  reinforced  by 
mathematical  bypothehes  drawa  fronx  Hipparchus  and 
Ptolemy,  received  by  the  MokaoiiBedaQa  and  by  tfaom  im< 
ported  to  the  Christians  of  the  middlo  ases.  was  the  doetrln* 
univer^all)  eslubUbhed  in  Europe  till  tno  st-vcnlecnth  cen- 
tury- As  a  whole  it  combines  thf  physics  of  the  Aristotelian 
school,  the  geomutry  of  Euclid  and  his  succesior*,  tlie 
iexagcauBol  arUbmeUc  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  astronomy  of 
Hippanhut  and  Ptokoif.  with  some  slight  additions  from 
later  namoa.  Tbo  feonotrr  mDaim*  Um  arithotatie  kaa 
bean  supplanted  by  ttw  deciiiial  systen  of  the  Hmdua; 
the  pliv  ,ii  rind  astronomy  stood  and  fell  together;  and  as 
under  the  words  Piulemaic  System  the  astronomy  is  par- 
ticularly meant,  we  only  here  notieo  tke  pkyiieal  notiooa  so 
far  as  they  are  connected  with  it 

The  early  separation  of  perceptible  matter  into  the  four 
risflMOta  uf  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  with  observation 
tt  tlie  relative  places  they  appear  to  assume,  led  lo  the 
formation  of  an  elementary  sj^staoi.  Eartb  (and  solids 
{(eoerally)  sink  in  water,  whue  atr  rises  iti  water,  and  flame 
m  air.  Hence  the  notion  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  the 
central  body  of  the  universe;  above  is  a  region  of  water, 
through  which  ri»es  lhat  portion  ol  earth  on  whicli  mi.-n  and  I 
aDtmais  live.  Above  this  is  a  regtuu  of  air,  and  above  this 
egaiu  •  (ogioo  of  fire.  Notbinv  is  at  rest  ttotil  it  arrives  at 
pN|Mr  or  natural  j/iam,  wa  all  the  notions  of  a  part 
sepented  from  ita  whole  are  reetilniear;  lire  rises,  and 
ho  i  if  . s  fall,  in  straight  luies.  Gravity  and  levity  are  only 
the  etiorts  of  bodies  separated  from  their  natural  places  to 
iisturn  to  them. 

Above  the  earth  and  the  elementary  zoues  which  eu- 
eompsas  it,  are  other  sucoessive  sones,  called  heavens. 
Each  heaven  contains  an  immense  or}  stol  spherical  surface, 
to  which  one  of  the  heavenly  luminaries  is  attaolied,  or 
would  be  attaohod,  if  it  moved  uniCMinly  in  a  eirde^  as  it 
would  then  do  if  the  crystal  sphere  were  made  to  revolve 
uniJormly.  But  the  varied  motions  of  the  heavenly  b-  li.^ 
made  it  necessary  that  smaller  orbs  should  be  placed  uuli 
their  centres  upun  ttie  larger  one^,  as  hereafter  notice<l,  and 
that  the  planets  should  move  with  the  smaller  ones,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  believed  (at  least  so  many  think)  that  Ptolemy 
and  tke  mathomaticians  taoeived  ikeso  orbs,  in  the  physical 
sense,  or  as  anything  but  hypotheses  tar  representing  the 
astual  motionn  of  the  planets  ;  it  h  certain  however  tliat  the 
actual  iiolid  orb«  conhnued  to  be  received  till  a  late  period  ; 
and  even  in  the  final  scholium  of  the  I'rincipia,  Newion 
thinks  It  worth  while  once  more  to  overturn  them,  asTycbo 
Brah6  had  done  before  him,  by  showing  that  if  they  existed, 
the  comets  oould  not  move  as  they  were  known  to  move. 

The  first  heaven  is  that  of  the  moon ;  the  second  that  of 
Mercury ;  the  third  that  of  Venus ;  the  IboTth  that  of  the 
Sun ;  the  fifth  that  of  Mars ;  the  sixth  that  of  Jupiter ;  the 
seventh  that  of  Saturn;  the  eighth  thatof  all  the  fixed 
stars.  Tho  heavens  of  Aristotle  end  hero;  later  thwrists 
add  two  more,  a  ninlli,  Vi  raakv  the  preees^?ioii  ol  tht;  equi- 

■oxois  and  a  tenth,  or  primum  mobile,  to  mako  the  diurnal 
Mvolutl*!!.  All  btifOM  this  is  lb*  ottpyiaal  haaifoii. 


1  he  ollice  oi  ihe  primum  mobile  is  to  revolve  from  east  to 
wexl  in  twenty-four  hours,  carrying  with  it  (but  how,  we  dy 
not  know)  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  heavens,  and  making 
all  the  pboDomena  of  day  and  night.  All  the  heav>enl> 
motions  are  to  bo  circular  and  nnifem ;  ibis  doetiine  of  tht 
Platonic  school  U  the  keystone  of  the  whole  system.  The 
poles  of  the  primum  mobile  are  those  of  the  equator ;  but 
the  ninth  heaven  move.s  slowly  round  the  iH>les  of  the 
ecliptic,  carrying  the  w  hole  system  forward  in  longitude,  so 
as  to  give  thephenotnena  arising  from  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  The  heavens  of  the  other  hca^  enly  bodies  move 
round  with  the  mean  motions  of  the  bodies  depending  upon 
them  ;  and  this  completes  the  general  view  of  the  system. 

The  details  of  the  heavenly  motions  were  fbr  the  mathe- 
raaiiciaiis  only,  who  dropped  A«  orbOt  and  only  look  audi 
circles  out  of  tlient  as  were  necesaaiy  in  the  ezj^natioii  of 

the  motions. 

"Without  entering  into  all  the  details  connected  with  this 
explanation,  which  are  rather  a>mplicated.  and  require 
besides  some  knowledge  of  the  actual  inequalities  of  the 
planetary  motions,  we  shall  uke  the  two  leading  einum- 
atanees  of  dioee  motions,  namely,  their  not  being  unibrm, 
and  their  being  sometimes  dirci-l,  or  according;  to  the  order 
of  the  signs  oi'  the  zodiac,  and  sometimes  retrograde.  One 
way  of  evplainisg  tho  aiot^  iziagularity  «f  notion  was  by 


supposing  the  orb  of  the  planet  to  be  a  sphere,  and  revolving 
uniformly,  but  not  concentric  w  ith  the  earth.  Let  tho  earth 
be  at  E,  and  let  the  ciicle  VQR  revolve  uniformly  round 
the  centre  C.  or  lei  the  planet  P  revolve  uniformly  in  that 
circle.  Consequently,  the  nearer  the  planet  is  to  E,  the 
faster  it  will  appear  to  move,  and  the  contrary,  that  ia,  a 
spectator  at  £  will  see  the  planet  moving  most  Mowly  when 
at  P.  from  whence  the  apparent  motion  w  ill  be  accelerated 
until  it  arrives  at  R,  and  retarded  while  it  returns  to  P  on 
the  other  side.  The  circle  PQR  is  called  an  eccentric. 
This  hypothesis  was  a  tolerably  ^ood  repre«i«nlalion  of  the 
I  motion  of  the  sun.  when  EC  was  taken  in  a  ceitain  !>peci- 
fied  proportion  to  the  radius  CR;  and  if  t!ie  sun  bad  been 
placed  lU  B,  it  would  have  made  a  sufficient  representation 
of  the  motions  of  the  plaoels»  at  huttt  for  the  earlier 
periods  of  observation.  But  it  must  he  remembered  that 
though  an  accelei^tion  and  retardation  would  thus  be 
established,  it  would  nut  be  precisely  thai  of  the  planets, 
though  suHiciently  near,  as  remarked*  to  lepiesent  the  K* 
suits  of  rough  observation. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  the  alternate  progressive  and 
retrograde  motion  is  as  follows :— Let  P  be  the  centre  of  a 
circle  called  an  epicycle,  and  let  P  revolve  uniformly  round 
the  earth  at  C,  while  the  epicycle  revolves  uniformly  round 
its  centre,  carrying  the  planet'on  its  circumfference,  or  whde 
the  planet  revolves  uniformly  round  the  epicy  cle.  Let  the 
epicycle  itself  move  in  the  direction  PQR.  and  let  the  planet 
on  the  epicycle  mi)\c  in  the  same  direction,  or  ABD.  If 
then  the  times  of  revolution  of  the  planet  in  the  epicyele 
be  sufSciently  great  compared  with  that  of  the  epteyde 
itadf.  its  retrogradation  tt  D  will  mora  than  eootpoD- 
sate  fbr  the  progression  of  the  epicyele  itself;  that  is,  the 
planet  will  appear  to  a  spectator  at  C  to  move  in  a  re;ri> 
^;rado  direction,  when  it  is  iu  the  lower  part  of  the  epi- 
cycle. Bui  in  the  h:gher  part,  at  .\,  both  motions  conspire 
to  make  it  appear  to  move  directly.  There  must  conse- 
quently be  an  iutermediate  point  at  which  the  direct  motion 
ceases  and  the  retrograde  begins ;  and  near  this  point  the 
planet  will  appear  stationary. 

It  m  bg^  a  complicated  use  of  tbeie  methods  that  Ptolemy 
Buceeeds  in  givin^^  a  tolerable  aeeount  of  the  an^^ular  motions 
known  in  his  time  ;  but  they  fail  in  placing  the  planet  at  lh& 
right  distance  from  the  earth,  tiivi.i^h  Uuy  may  place  it 
nearly  in  the  right  loiif^itude.  We  luiu^ine  tiiat  in  luodcrii 
times  very  few  persont*  bavo  uken  the  trouble  to  make 
fliOBMaiTaa  aoqnainiad  with  the  deUils  of  tUs  tyatem. 
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time  maj  be  eamt,  with  >ome  trouble,  ttom  Delambre's 
■enonnt  of  the  Syntaxis  iHitt.  Atirm.  Anc.),  but  they  are 

explained  with  much  moru  elearncs  in  Mr.  NnrriPn'--  "Or: 
gin  and  Progress  of  Astronomy.'  Lundon,  18'?3.  Those  who 
would  have  rtoU-iny's  own  explanation  at  a  ie»s  expense  of 
time  than  is  necestary  to  fina  it  in  the  Byntaxis,  should 
look  at  his  short  tract,  vtpl  i-wo9inuv  rwv  irXayw/uviMV, 
whieli  vu  |tubUdi«d  iritb  the  Spbtr*  of  Prgelu^  bj  J>r. 
BainlMi«)g«,  in  1820.  The  physical  vwn  be  colteeted, 
as  well  as  the  malhemalical  onus,  from  tlie  *  Philolau-i.*  ihc 
first  work  of  Buiiillaud.  Am-tLTdain,  1539     [Si!o  also  Syn- 

TAXIS  ;    I'li  CHOIDAL  ClTliVKS.] 

PTOSIS  li  a  dropping  of  tb«  upper  eyelid,  whic-h  the 
priticnt  cannot  by  any  voioimrf  cfZertion  raise  horn  heforo 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  •ome  eesea  thii  effect »  produced 
by  great  inflaniinMory  swelling  of  the  eyelid  vtth  ei^sion 
of  eerum  into  itttinue;  but  in  those  caies  to  which  the 
iwme  of  pteeia  is  more  especially  applied,  it  result*  from  a 
paralysis  of  the  third  pair  of  nerve«  [Brai  n],  or  on  ^  f  t  at 
I  ranch  of  it  which  supplies  the  levator  palpebrts  muscle. 
[Eye.]  These  art  i[i  fact  cases  of  local  paralysis,  and  must 
be  treated,  without  any  particular  lefereoce  to  the  eye, 
Mfiotditif  to  the  principles  onwbieh  timljtie  apfllwtioiu  in 
general  are  mtnMMd.  ^A»ALT«a.] 

ai«  tHoM  Knaog^enoas  plants  whose 
l«ave^  art'  otTuiutd  hy  vt'in^  running  side  bv  vide  from  the 
base  to  Ihe  apex,  wiihnut  irri'^ular  division,  as  ia  gra&^es, 
lilies,  &c.  The  name  has  been  given  in  eontradistitiction 
to  Dictyogens,  which  are  those  Endogeng  iliat,  like  Smilax,  ' 
have  the  reticulated  veins  of  ExogaiNk   [-Shii.acfi.c  1 

PTYCU0PLEUR£8»  tbo  naoM  viad  by  MM.  Dum^iil 
and  Bibron  to  deaignai*  a  sttbAnnfly  of  tho  Chateidiaiuw 
Cyeh$aurt,  the  seventh  family  uf  Sauriatis  according  to 
their  arrantrement.  The  other  subfamily  of  the  Chalcimana 
is  named  by  them  the  Glypt'<dfrms. 

Tbe  Ptjfchopleures  have  the  body  covered  with  true  scales, 
which  are  little  or  not  at  all  imbricated,  and  distributed  re- 
gularly in  rings  around  the  body,  which  is  thus  as  it  were 
circled.  Most  frequently  there  is  a  depression  or  furrow 
(liUoo)  tbiouKhout  tbe  huigth  of  the  trunk,  and  wbich  w 
parata*  the  nau  of  the  ebdominal  regfon. 

Only  one  genus  is  entirely  without  feet,  and  that  iOphi- 
s  suruji)  would  be  a  true  serpent  if  it  bad  not  eyelids,  an 
auditory  conduit,  soldeiad  jani^  and  a  tongna  not  sheathed. 
tOpBj«Atnius.] 

AmdoouB  comes  next»  inaimveh  wit  has  the  nidimenu 
«iily»  ar  tha  indioations,  so  to  ipeah,  of  the  existence  of  a 
pair  of  feet  tpoateriar),  with  tM  bnaitudinal  htars]  far- 
row and  the  audituy  aportttra  of  tfia  piaeodinf  genus. 

tSCHBLTOPUSIB-] 

All  the  other  genera  of  the  same  group  have  two  pairs  of 
feet,  or  at  kaat  the  rudiments  of  them,  iu  which  last 
ca«e  are  tho  gsnam  O^oteUet  and  Chanunaura.  (Ctau.- 

CIOES.] 

The  anterior  appendages  of  the  former  corresponding  to 
tlia  antanoi ibet  terminate  by  three  or  four  ticaly  tubercle^i. 
whilst  tha  posterior  pair  is  often  only  represented  b^  two 
Ufiider  stylets.  Here  there  ia  neither  traeo  ufaii  auditory 
canal  nur  of  femoral  pores,  and  the  lateral  furrow  is  very 
little  marked.  < 

Chameetaura  has  four  appendages  in  lieu  of  feet,  but  t 
th^  are  not  divided  into  toes  atlfisiraxtromity.   The  ear 
is  amiant  axlamally.  and  there  are  no  foida  slong  tha  ] 
latcnJ  parte  of  the  body.  i 

Then  Come  the  species  and  con^uently  the  genera  which 
bavi;  ibe  fuur  feel  terminated  by  toes  well  separated  from  < 
each  other.    They  may  be  divided  into  tliuse  which  have  '■ 
only  four  toes  and  those  which  have  Qve  distuicl  toes. 

Saurop/ut  is  the  only  genus  with  four  toes  only  on  the  1 
anterior  and  posterior  feet.  Their  auditory  caual  or  its  ' 
tympanum  is  visible^  aa  well  as  the  longitudinal  ibid,  end  i 
even  tha  femoral  pores.   Among  the  genera  with  five  toes  ' 
on  an  the  fbet,  and  which  thereby  form  an  artificial  division 
approximating  U>  the  true  I,izard>,  there  is  one,  iJcierodac- 
tyitu,  which       Ui«n  bo  uamed  b«cauMi  thti  fifth  toe  of  its 
anterior  ibet  is  so  short  that  there  was  a  belief  that  it  did 
not  exiat:  this  genus  owreover  has  neither  tymoanum  nor 
■bdsojaal  Ibirav.  The  greater  part  have  besims  femoral 
tgmf  exa^t  tha  gwua  wrrkamtmt,  whoia  ^npanum  is 
aistinet  and  sunk  in  a  canal,  and  hi  which  the  abdominal 
furrow  ia  very  apparent. 

The  other  genera  have  femoral  pores,  auttwo  are  viuhout 


I  that  lateral  fold  which  is  found  in  the  greater  ounber  e( 
'    thf>  tpecieA  of  this  fatnilv.    These  are  the  e,vnersi  Eepleoptu 

r<:id  PantrxLia  .  'ii^ 
'  Among  the  oiber  genera,  there  is  one,  Gerrhmaurut,  the 
'  species  of  which  have  not  strongly-spined  scales  round  the 
uil,  bnt  they  have  all  acditory  apertntai^  a  lateral  ftov 
row,  and  ftnoral  |iqi«s.  At  iliit  fiaw  tbsf  iwambla  ttio 
Seinka. 

The  two  ether  genera  hsvetonnd  their  tails  Terticinations 

of  rude  ^olid  scaliMi,  Zonurwt  nr  CnrdyltuuiA  Tribnlonotut 
whii'h  differ  from  each  other  by  the  papillsB  wiih  which 
their  tongue  is  covi'i  rd.  They  are  in  )1  1:iiim::i  i -.  ai,.l  imiry  in 
the  first,  whilst  they  are  scales  in  the  second,  which  beakies 
wanu  the  lateral  folds,  and  has  the  back  beset  with  alrang 
spines,  whieh  seam  to  ha  adhecant  to  the  vartebnsi 

The  genera  AMtrocfael'ifAtf  and  Ckeiditt,  besides  want^ 
ing  the  trace  of  external  ears,  have  the  eyelids  very  mudli 
attenuated.  Their  tongue,  particularly  that  of  Cnaleidai, 
very  much  r^iemble?  that  of  the  Amphitberncr,  and  they 
may  be  considered  as  almost  inseuaiblj  leading  the  way  to 
the  GlyfOedmu,  to  whieh  wp  nam  uav  tha  laadH's  ait 
tention.  . 

MM.  Dum^l  and  Bibma  obaraotarise  the  Olyptodermi 
which  correspond  to  tha  gfOwn  of  tha  AmplMmut  by  the 
quadrilled  impressions  obMrrable  all  over  their  skin,  whieh 
13  beside*  annulated  or  marked  with  vert  icillat ions,  with  the 
trare  of  the  lateral  furrow  (sillon).  Tliey  allow  the  subfa- 
mily to  contain  only  three  principal  freiiera,  although  they 
'  observe  that  authors  have  established  a  much  greater  num- 
ber. Tliey  state  that  these  genera  are  easily  distinguished . 
Arst,  because  one  only,  ChhroUa,  is  fiimished  with  a  pair  of 
feat  (antorior)  tbo  Ingan  of  which  are  sttAciently  disthtet 
In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  Amphi$beente. 

The  other  two  $renera  have  no  feet,  and  have  been  gen«>- 
rally  arranged  amonj^  the  '■erpents.  One  of  the  most  rc 
markable  character*  which  di8iiii(;uishe?t  them  however  is 
the  existence  of  the  pore?  which  are  to  be  seen  in  front  of 
the  orifice  of  tho  cloaca  in  the  AmphtttxgntB,  whilst  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  it  In  the  Lepiiaittmon,  which 
has,  as  its  natna  indicates,  grant  acalv  idaMa  upon  the  hiwar 
and  anterior  part  of  tbo  tranfc  near  the  neek. 

The  Glypt'fit'rnu  are,  further  on  in  the  work  of  MM. 
Dum^nl  iind  Bibron.  divided  into  Acrndont  G!uptoderm$ 
atiri  Pleurodant  Glyptodrrms. 

The  tirst  section  consists  but  of  one  genus,  Trogonophit, 
Kaup. 

The  second  eomprieas  tbo  genara  CkirtOet  \CmmtwA 
Amphttbtena  [Aumtawnt].  and  XspfdbrftriMNi.  (Srjif- 

Mngir  Gfniraie. ) 

PTYCHOnS,  a  small  genus  of  Umbelliferous  olants,  of 
which  the  seeds  uf  «ome  of  the  species  have  formed  articles 
of  condiment  aiid  ..f  medicine  from  very  enrlv  times.  The 
genus  extends  frim  the  south  of  Europe,  through  tho  Ori- 
ental region,  to  ail  parts  of  India.  The  calyx  is  5-toothed. 
Petals  obovate,  bind,  or  emarginate,  with  •  long  inflexcd 
point.  Firoit  oonpressed  lateiallj,  ovaia  or  oUong.  Seed 
ronndish.  or  flat  bemra  and  convex  posterioriy.  The  spodea 
:ire  annual  or  biennial  plants.  Stem  leaves  usually  cut  into 
iiuni.jrous  capillary  sepinents.  Flowers  white,  disposed  in 
compound  umbi'l:-,  nf  which  the  involuceh  are many-laavad, 
and  tho  involucre  cj;hor  wantmi^  or  few-leaved. 

The  European  species  are  not  remarkable  for  any  useful 
properties,  but  P,  copliea  and  P.  Ajowan  pnfaably  yielded 
Ihe  seeds  which  fermed  the  Ammi  of  the  antients.  Bota- 
nists and  inquirers  into  the  plants,  conditnenta,  and  medi- 
cines of  the  antients,  have  usually  sought  too  exclusively  in 
Europe  for  wh.it  was  freijUently  derived  ['.mii  il.r  Ka.-ft. 
Dioiicoridt;s  stales  that  the  .'Eihujpic  Amiin  is  cullt-ni  Cumin 
by  some,  and  that  it  i*  thoujiht  to  be  distinct  from  the 
royal  kind.  The  seeds  of  one  kind  were  tent  by  ForskS 
to'  Linnnus.  who  namod  the  plant  Amnt  coptiouiB. 
This  ha»  now  been  xenovod  to  tlia  masattt  gantia 
Ptychotis.  Arabian  aiithon  give  Nanuiwab  as  the 
i*ynonyin  of  Ammi,  and  Persian  authors  consider  Aj^nin 
to  bo  a  synonym  of  the  former.  It  is  icLocirkaljle, 
according  to  Dr.  Royle,  tiiat  there  is  also  an  Indian  plant 
which  is  everywhere  called  Ajwain,  and  ^celebrated  for  tts 
aromatic  smell,  pungent  taste,  and  fbr  its  employment  both 
by  natives  and  Europeans  for  cnlinary  and  medicinal  pur- 
poses; BO  mueh  so,  that  Dr.  RoxhurKh  could  not  ooneeiv* 
that '  this  famous  Indian  plant  should  be  unknown  to  Ba- 
rupean  botamsis.'  Dr  Royle  says,  *  in  Persian  works  in  vm 
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m  Ind'n  tlie  Arabic  Nankbwah  is  given  a«  a  aynonm  of 
the  Induin  Ajw;iiii,  as  it  is  also  of  the  Greyk  Amrai.' 

The  liiUtau  spocies  has  been  referred  by  Dc  Candolle  to 
the  genua  Ptychotis.  and  called  by  him  P.  Ajowan.  staling 
that  it  was  very  closely  allied  to  P.  coptica,  which  we  have 
Men  was  considered  to  be  one  kind  of  Ainmi — the  two 
kinds  described  by  Oioaooridas  being  Cttminum  Athiopi- 
cum  and  regium.  Tb«  latter  name  it  ti«iMl«t«d  by  the 
Panians  K'umoon  3frif!nn.hr,  nr  nn  il  Cumin,  and  given  :is  a 
srnonym  of  the  Nankhwah.  Tiie  Indian  and  Egyplian 
kinds  of  Ptychoiis,  as  ascertained  by  modern  botanists,  are 
therefore  must  probably  the  two  kinds  of  Ammi  of  Diosco- 
rides.  These  affonl  iDtaresting  instances  of  the  results  to  be 
obtained  hy  eloiely  examining  the  ptoduets  of  nature  pos- 
Mtwd  of  eny  tontarkable  propwtiei.  in  the  countries  where 
they  are  produced,  and  eontinuo  to  be  uaed,  and  whence 
they  were  probably  first  obtained  by  the  antients. 
PTYCHOZO'ON.  [Gecko,  vol.  xi ,  p.  105  ] 
PTYODA'CTYLUS.  [Gkcko,  vol.  xi.,  p.  103.] 
PUBERTY  (Pubertus),  the  age  at  wiiich  Uie  period  of 
boyhood  or  girlhood  entls.  and  that  of  adoi<»ceoce  begins. 
.[AflK.]  The  word  is  derived  fiom  pHbn,  which  in  iu  pri* 
mary  signification  moana  the  down  or  toft  hair  that  gene- 
rally bogins  to  grew  on  youni;  people  about  that  time. 
Piihoriy  appe:irs  at  various  age  ,  in  rding  to  the  climate, 
the  lucuuisiauctis  connected  uitla  LH.ucalion,  and  tlie  cuu- 
stitution  of  the  individual.  The  usual  ]>crK)d  in  this  country 
is  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  year  far  females,  and 
(him  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  for  males.  In  the 
northern  parta  «t  the  island  it  is  often  a  year  or  two  later 
in  both  lexea.  It  is  often  observed  earlier  in  boording- 
aehools  both  in  ntpeet  of  males  and  females.  In  the  latter 
(in  l^don  or  its  vicinity)  I  have,  says  Dr.  Copland  {Did. 
qf  Ptact.  Med.,  nrt.  'A^e')  nut  uufrequently  met  with 
instances  of  puberty  at  ten  and  eleven  years,  especially 
in  sanguine  and  plethoric  constitutions;  and  where  the 
apartments,  particularly  those  for  sleepingi  have  been 
crowded  and  close.  Women  in  all  cooalnN  raaeh  the 

C tied  of  puberty  oo«  or  two  yeara  befoie  man;  and  the  in- 
bitanta  of  warm  belbre  thaae  of  eoM  climataa.  In  tbo 
hottest  ref^ions  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  America,  girls  arrive  at 
puberty  at  ten,  or  even  at  nine  years  of  age;  in  France 
not  till  thirteen,  fourteen,  i  r  ilf  een;  whilst  in  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Denmark  thu  period  is  not  attained  till  from 
two  to  three  years  later. 

Occasionally  hawevcr  an  extraordinary  precocity  exhibits 
itself  in  the  development  uf  »exnal  acganiiation  and  power 
both  in  males  and  i«maiaa»  Itianotnecenary  todvellat  any 
great  length  \ipon  inilaneaaof  exempUflcation,  whiehmay  be 
traced  in  ^real  nvimbers  in  the  writings  of  physiologists  who 
have  been  curious  upon  this  subject.  Thusc  who  are  desirous 
tif  doing  so  may  turn  to  the  "Journal  des  S^avans'  )br  IGSS, 
and  the  '  PhiJoBophical  Transactions'  for  I '45.  In  the 
JbnnarBoisset  gives  an  instance  of  this  precocity  in  a  boy  of 
three  yeara  old;  in  the  latter,  the  auijject  in  the  case 
recorded  was  two  years  and  eleven  months.  A  similar  ex- 
ample at  a  similar  age  ia  well  known,  says  Dr.  Good  (Pract. 
qf  Med.'  PmeotiaMaiealina'},  to  have  occurred  only  a  few 
years  sinc:^  in  u  boy  who  was  exhibited  by  his  friends  for 
money  to  medical  practitioners  in  lx)ndon :  and  may  be 
found,  together  with  various  others,  minutely  described  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.' 
Two,  of  late  date,  are  also  detailed  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  Toltunes  of  the  same  work,  by  Dr.  Bretehei  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Sooth.  In  the  year  1 741,  Mr.  Dawkea,  a  nrfeon  at 
Su  Ives  near  Huntint^don,  published  a  smell  tract,  called 
*  Prodigium  Willinghamense,'  or  an  account  of  a  surprising 
boy.  who  was  buried  at  Willingham,  near  Cambridge,  upon 
whom  he  wrote  the  fallowing  epitaph: — 'Stop,  traveller, 
and  wondering  know,  here  buried  lie  tne  remains  of  Thomas, 
aon  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Hall*  who^  not  one  year  old, 
had  the  signs  of  manhood;  not  ihiMb  waa  almaal  fbur  feet 
high;  en&adwiUinneomnaiiatnni^  a  Jnrt  proportion 
of  parts,  and  a  ttopendona  TOiee ;  benve  six  he  died,  as  it 
were,  of  nn  a  lvanr,  :1  ag<".  He  was  born  at  this  village. 
October  31,  l»'  IJ,  i;i  ;he  same  departed  this  life,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1747.'  (S>  also  '  Philos.  Trans.,'  1  "44-5.)  As 
Dr.  £llioison  has  observed  (Blumenbach's  Physiology,  4th 
cd.,  p.  635,  note),  this  perfectly  authentic  case  removes  all 
doobu  respecting  the  boy  at  Salamis,  mentionad  by  Pliny 
CilStl.  Nat,  lib.  Tii.,  cap.  17X  »  haing  fbnr  fcat  liiM,  and 
•a  having  raaofaed  puberty  whan  only  Uuoo  yaara  lA  j  Mid 


respecting  the  person  seen  by  Cratcrus,  the  hrothi>r  of  king 
Antigonus,  who,  within  seven  years,  was  an  infant,  u  voiitK. 
an  adult,  a  father,  aa  old  man,  and  a  corpse.  (Ph)egon. 
Mirali.,  cap.  32.) 

Females  also  may  acquire  a  similar  precocity  to  that  uf 
males ;  and  we  have  nnmeroos  and  well  authenticated  in- 
stances of  pragnanay  itaalf  oeeuring  at  the  early  age  of  nine 
years.   (See  refbreneea  in  Dr.  Good's  Ptaet.  of  Mtd.\ 

At  the  time  of  puberty  in  the  male,  tin  lirvnx  enlarges, 
the  quality  of  the  voice  is  changed,  lac  Utiird  ^rows,  the 
chest  and  shoulders  enlarge,  and  the  power  of  procreation 
commences.  In  the  female,  the  breasts  and  pelvis  en- 
large, the  uterine  organs  are  developed,  and  n  peculiar 
poriodto  discharge  from  the  uterus  comwnees,  which 
eontmnas,  subject  to  certain  suspensiona  during  preg- 
nancy and  lactation,  as  long  as  the  organ  is  capable 
of  impregnation,  or,  on  the  average,  about  thirty  years 
The  period  which  commences  with  puberty  is,  both  as 
regards  the  mind  and  the  bi)dy,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  of  human  existence;  for,  says  Dr.  Cop- 
land (ioe.  ct/.X  durtug  it  the  natural  development  of  the 
sexual  organs  inparts  a  health  and  tonic  excitement 
throughout  tbo  eoonomy,  bringing  to  their  atate  of  AiU  per- 
feet  ion  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  arid  all  the  nanifbstationa 
of  mind,  excepting  those  that  are  derived  from  experience. 
The  organs  of  respiration  and  voice  have  acquired  their  full 
growth  and  tone,  the  muscles  their  due  proportion,  and  the 
cerebri- spinal  nervous  system  its  beautiful  organisation ; 
])lacing  man,  by  the  exercise  of  its  admirable  functions,  at 
the  head  of  aU  animated  creation — the  dread  of  all  other 
animals,  the  wonder  of  himself.  It  is  ohielly  daring  this 
period  of  life  that  the  mind  becomes  stored  with  ideas,  de- 
rived both  from  the  learning  of  the  antients,  the  science  of 
the  moderns,  and  the  arts  and  accomplishments  uf  highly 
iivih»ed  life;  and  is  more  particularly  and  more  ardenlly 
engaged  in  decomposing  the  information  thus  acquired,  and 
recombining  it  in  new  and  useful  and  attractive  forms. 

PUBLICA'NI.  The  publicani  wero  a  body  of  persons 
in  the  Roman  state  who  fiumed  the  public  revenues  (tsg. 
tigalia),  fmn  whwh  eireumstance  apparontlv  their  name  h 
derived.  ('Publicani  autem  dicuntur  qui  ])ublica  vectigalia 
habent  conducta,' Dt^.,  39,  tit.  4,  s.  12.)  They  were  nu- 
merous as  early  as  the  sixth  century  of  the  republic,  and 
they  continued  to  exist  under  the  emperors.  The  publieani 
formed  various  societies  or  partnerships,  w  hich  had  a  cor- 
porate ohacacter.  The  persons  who  were  members  of  these 
societica  WOW  ehialy  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  whole 
body  was  SO  nomerous  and  wealthy  as  almost  to  const  itnie 
a  separate  eliifla  in  the  slate.  Each  soeietas  bad  a  mngisier. 
or  chief  manager,  at  Rome,  and  a  deputy  magister  (pro- 
magistro),  with  numotous  associates  and  assislAnls,  in  the 
jirovinces.  [Provincia.]  The  revenues,  which  were  chiofly 
leased  to  the  puldicani,  were  tolls,  harUiur  duties,  and  the 
scriptura,  or  the  tax  that  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  publie 
pasture-lands.  The  publicani  had  their  under-lessees  (por* 
tilMes,  nASwoi,  £Khr,v.  37.  29)  and  eolleetota.  Numerona 
slaves  were  also  employed  by  them  in  collecting  the  lax<» ; 
and  this  body  of  men  was  comprehended  under  the  term  of 
a  '  familia  publicanorum.'  In  the  prietor's  edict  however 
(Diff.,  39,  tit.  4,  8.  I),  which  was  specially  directed  against 
wrongful  acts  of  the  publicani,  the  term  '  familia'  was  inter- 
preted as  compreheiidiDg  all  who  aided  them  in  collecting 
the  vadjgal,  whether  daves  of  their  own,  of  other  people, 
or  ftea  men.  In  our  Innslaiion  of  the  14ow  Testament 
theaa  inlbrior  ofBeeia  are  called  '  pohlicans,'  and  are  men- 
tioned together  with  '  sinners,'  a  di.stinction  to  wliieh  thf»y 
might  be  partly  entitled  for  their  occasional  oppressive  con- 
duct, and  partly  to  the  general  dislike  uf  .11  tl  o  world  to 
tax-collectors.  It  appears  that  Matthew,  who  was  a  Jew, 
was  a  publican  iMaith.,  is.  9),  from  which  circumstance, 
and  from  all  reasonable  probability,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  natives  of  a  provineo  wen  employed  as  collectors,  and 
probably  farmed  toe  revenues  <^  small  districts  from  the 
(•real  Roman  publicani.  Indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  oooeeive  how 
the  services  of  nativ  e    mid  have  been  well  dispensed  with. 

The  publicani  un>iL-iiu^k  to  pay  fixed  sums  (bribe  taxes 
of  a  particular  district  or  jdace.  The  contract  wiis  often 
made  by  a  single  person  on  behalf  oi  himself  and  others. 
It  was  we  businasa  of  the  censors  to  let  the  taxes.  The 
puhlieant  gave  leenritj  lo  the  state  for  the  due  perflgtmaaee 
of  their  contnet;  and  dieir  property,  aa  weli  aa  dhat  of 
lhair  aUBBtiaa,  wu  liabla  to  the  aBMUi!>  ofthair  oU^ulioaB. 
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Among  the  i€>n)edies  which  the  publicani  lia<l  n^autsi 
tboM  who  wore  bound  to  pay  veeligal,  was  tho  '  pi^nuns 
captio.'  wbieta  aeenu  to  have  baan  a  kind  of  distress  (Caius. 
if.  28);  but  after  tiM  old  forms  of  action  ware  changed,  it 
was  not  usual  actually  to  seize  the  property,  but  a  fiction 
was  introduced  into  toe  formula,  by  virttie  of  which  the 
person  who  owod  the  vecli^al  might  be  condemned  in  a  sum 
of  money  equal  in  amount  to  uhat  he  must  have  paid  in 
order  to  redeom  his  property  if  it  had  been  seized. 

PUBLl'COLA.  PU'BUtJS  VALE'RIUS.  His  origi- 
■aliiaina  «aa  Pdblina  Valarius,  and  the  surname  Publicola 
waa  givan  ta  bhn  as  a  distinction  for  bis  lapublicaii  Tirtnai. 
B«  vat  of  Sabine  origin,  and  the  ton  of  Violestn.  Daring 
the  tyrannical  {government  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  distinfjuishcd  for  his  riches,  wisdom,  and 
affability.  The  first  time  that  we  find  him  takini^  an  active 
part  lu  the  affairs  of  Rome  wa»  shortly  before  the  expulsiou 
of  the  Tkrquins,  when,  with  Sp.  Lucretius,  he  went  from 
Rome  to  Coilatia  to  nvense  Xho  violence  done  to  Lucrotift. 
He  strenuously  aisistud  Brutus  in  eff^jciing  the  banishment 
of  the  Taiqnins  (Plut.,  PiM,  k;  Lir^  ii.  <);  and  when* 
after  tho  aatablishmentof  the  eoniulate,  Tuquinivs  Cbllati- 
nus  had  resigned  his  office.  P.  Valerius  was  appointed  consul 
in  his  stead.  In  the  ensuing  war  of  tiie  Tarquins,  who  were 
aided  by  the  Veientmes  and  Tarquinians,  Vuleriu!4  cora- 
isaiuk>d  the  Roman  infantry,  nnd  gained  a  great  victory 
near  the  forest  of  Arsia  (£09  B.C.) :  Brutus,  his  colleague. 
liaU  in  the  battla.  Vaktiuib  ^  apoiU  of  tba  enemy, 
rttomed  to  Rome  in  triaoiili  <Lf«.»  fi.  t ;  Plat.,  Atfil.,  9), 
where  on  the  next  day  be  solemnised  the  obsequies  of  his 
colleague.  Valerius  now  had  no  colleague  appointed  in  the 
place  of  Brutus,  and  he  wished  to  remain  sole  consul,  that 
be  might  not  Ue  thwarted  ai  \m  plan  of  confining  (he  con- 
sular power  within  proper  limits.  The  election  ^«as  thus 
delajad,  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  he  built  a  stone 
1mmm»  on  the  top  of  the  hill  VeliBtVbieh  looked  down  upon 
tlw  Fona,  aear  8.  Fnnoaiea  Bemana,  he  exeited  amotig 
hia-Mhrw-eitiiens  a  insoidon  that  ho  aimed  at  the  kingly 
power.  He  himself  in  his  innocence  was  uncon^ciou!,  of 
the  feelings  which  he  was  exciting,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
made  aware  of  the  rising  suspicion,  he  appeared  before  tho 
.tftsombly  of  the  people  (popuiusi,  and,  as  a  sign  of  respect, 
lowered  brfore  them  his  fasces,  from  which  the  rods  had 
been  prrriotnly  taken  out.  He  tlien  addreitied  the  people, 
and^  to  eonvinee  than  of  faia  innooence.  he  stopped  the 
hoilding,  and  ordered  the  part  which  was  already  finished 
to  be  pulled  down.  The  people,  thus  ashamed  of  their 
unfounded  suspicions,  L;rtinted  him  a  piece  of  fjround  at  the 
fool  of  the  Velia,  where  ho  might  Imild  his  house,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  privilege  of  havmr;  the  ihhn^  Uj  open 
<Hit  into  the  street,  while  the  ioot*  of  all  other  Kaman 
hoaaeii  lik«  oar  modem  doors»  opened  into  the  house, 
rhe  napeei  whieh  be  had  shovpn  to  the  popntus,  whom 
be  had  etearif  aeknowledgod  as  the  source  of  hi«  power, 
procured  him  the  name  of  PubUmla.  He  still  remained 
sole  consul,  and  now  bc^an  to  carry  o\it  his  plan. 
}Ie  fir^t  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  which  had 
occurred  durins  the  late  revolution  by  adding  ltt4 
senators  (Niebunr,  History  of  Rome,  i.  625,  &c.),  and 
then  carried  several  laws  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the 
kiagljr  goverament;  he  also  seeured  to  the  plebeNins  the 
nght  of  appeal  to  a  tribunal  of  their  own  order  from  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  bv  the  consnl  which  inflicted  bodily  pu- 
nishment. (I'hit ,  Publ.,  II  ;  Liv.,  ii.  Pi;  iii.  35;  x.  9.)  He 
i«  also  said  to  have  established  a  public  treasury  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  for  the  maiiaKef«<?"t  of  wluch  two 
Ion  (treasurers)  were  appointed.  ((Jomp.  Niebuhr,  loc.  ciU) 
After  he  had  introduced  these  benefioU  and  poptilar  OMfr- 
■ma^  he  bald  the  ooDitiafor  eleotingasaeoeasorto  BraMs 
The  mviaa  appointed  8p.  LnervtioB,  who,  being  at  a  very 
advanced  ag*.  died  a  few  days  after,  and  in  his  place  was 
decled  M.  Horalius  Pulvillus,  who  at  the  close  of  the  year 
wa>.  re-elected  to  the  consulship  alon;^  with  H.  Valerius 
|508  B.C.).  Ke&pecting  the  difhciiltie*  connected  with  the 
tsnl  consulship  of  Valerius  and  his  several  colleagues,  sec 
KMwhr  '  UisL  of  Rome.'  i.  535.  &c.  In  the  war  with  the 
nnNeum  [IPoMtiralwIiidi  broke  out  in  this  ymx,  PobUeola 
and  hiii  colleague  were  wounded,  and  the  RomaaB retreated 
across  1  he  Tiliar.  within  the  dty.  Bat  PuMieola  snbeequently 
niade  preat  havix!  among  the  Etruscans  by  a  stratagem. 
The  celebrated  census  of  Publicola  (Dionys.. //a/.,  v.  2'j;i,  ed. 
Sylbnrg),  at  which  l  ^tii.ouo  adult  Itimans  were  registercil, 
ia  sud  to  have  token  place  in  the  second  oonsulibip  of  Pub- 


licola. During  the  siege  of  Rume  by  Porscna  (Pint  Publ 
17).  or,  according  to  Livy,  af  ter  the  battle  of  Aricia.  Publn 
cola  was  made  consul  a  third  time,  with  P.  Lucretius  (50T 
B.C.).  It  was  in  this  year,  according  to  the  tradition 
followed  by  Plutareb,  that  Porscna  attempted  to  negotiate 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins,  to  which  Publicola 
offered  the  most  determined  opposition.  Among  the  host- 
ages given  to  tho  Etru.scan  kiiij;  was  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Publicola.  and  it  was  he  who  sent  the  maidens  back* 
when,  headed  by  Cloelia,  Uiey  had  made  their  escape. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  the  Sabines  invaded  tho 
Roman  terriuw*,  iqiM  whieh  M.  Valerius,  brathar  of  Pub* 
lietda,  and  P.  FMnmfink  were  appointed  consuls.  Vsreut. 
aidedby  the  advice  and  thcpre&ence  of  his  brother,  gained  two 
j  victories,  and  in  the  last  battle  he  slew  lO.UOO  of  the  enemy 
I  without  any  loss  on  the  Roman  side.  For  this  Marcus  re- 
ceived great  rewards,  and  was  honoured  with  the  same  pri- 
vileire  as  his  brother,  of  having  the  doors  of  his  house 
open  into  tho  street.  (Plut.,  IhibL,  20.)  But  when  the 
Sabines,  aAer  their  defeat,  unifed  their  (brees  with  those  of 
tboLatinik  sod  the  danger  thus  became  more  threatening, 
Publicola  was  made  eonsnl  a  (burth  time,  together  with  T. 
Lucretius.  Tho  consuls  set  out  against  the  enemy,  mIio 
Were  already  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  sorue  of  thea 
leaders,  and,  after  ravaging  the  country,  they  gained  a 
battle,  in  which  the  enemy  was  so  much  reduced  that  he 
ceased  to  he  brmidabla,  and  the  consuls,  with  rich  spoiU 
and  numerous  coptives,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph. 
After  this  triumph,  the  new  eoasuls  lor  the  ftllowin;;  year 
were  elected,  and  Publicola  soon  afterwards  died,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Niebuhr  ihiiikK 
that,  according?  to  tlie  original  legend,  Publicola  dietl  in  t!ie 
battle  of  Regillus, -l^fj  u.c.  Ho  was  buried  at.  the  public 
expense,  whu  h  must  bo  conbidered  as  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction, and  not,  as  Livy  thinks,  as  a  proof  of  his  (loverty, 
and  the  Roman  matrons  mourned  for  him  a  whole  year,  as 
they  bad  done  for  Brutus.  The  citizens  decreed  that  the 
body  should  be  interred  within  the  city  near  the  Vejia,  and 
that  the  wImIo  house  of  the  Valerii  should  enjoy  this  same 
privilege,  for  which  however,  in  subseiiuent  times,  asviii- 
biiliral  eiTemony  was  subsiuuied. 

Ttie  real  history  of  Publicola  is  entirely  disQgurcd,  and 
has  come  down  to  us  in  tho  garb  and  with  aU.  the  embel- 
lisbments  of  poetry.  The  fact  that  Publicola  is  represented 
consul  for  throe  successive  years,  tonther  with  the  dust  that 
he  pulled  down  his  house  on  the  hnl  Velia.  and  the  extra* 
ordinary  distinctions  ^rantetl  to  him  and  other  members  of 
his  house,  have  leil  Tsiebuhi  to  sui>iNise  that,  after  the  ba- 
nishment of  tile  Tari)iiiiis.  the  Valerian  house  for  a  time 
po.s.sesserl  the  riLllit  >if  exei  cisioL' 1  he  kindly  power,  for  and 
oil  behalf  uf  the  Titles,  by  one  of  its  members;  and  he  lool:s 
upon  Publicola  s  t  iMiig  up  bis  residence  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
Velia  as  a  pledge  of  his  intention  toexcreiae  bis  nqral  autho- 
rity as  befitted  a  citizen.  ( Niebuhr.  HiH.  i^fRtme,  i.,  p.  538.1 

PU'BLIUS,  SYRUS,  a  native  of  Syria,  was  brought 
when  a  boy  to  Rome  as  a  slave,  but  he  met  with  a  kind 
master  who  took  care  of  hi.H  education,  and  eventually  t:a\e 
him  his  freedom.  He  cxc(>lled  m  writing  niimi,  wUicli 
were  in  great  vogue  at  Home  iti  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
public. [MiMxs,3  Pttblius  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cicsar, 
who  on  a  pubito  occasion  gave  him  the  preference  over  La- 
bcriu/i  and  other  oontempnrv  mimegiaphera.  (Aulus  GcU 
lius,  xvii.  14.)  PliVlius  j|  j.c.irs  to  have  been  more  correct 
and  moral  in  his  writings  than  authors  of  mimi  generally 
were.  St,  .leroine  ( Epistofa  ad  Leetani)  says  that  the  Romans 
ised  to  n-ad  his  works  m  tl.'cir  public  schools.  His  Works 
are  lost,  but  several  of  bis  mural  apouhthegms,  which  have 
bean  piesen-ed  by  Seneca,  Gollius,  and  other  antient  writers, 
an  lemark^le  for  their  laoonic  pceoisioa  and  Justness  of 
sense.  They  have  been  collected  and  printed  at  the  end  of 
several  editions  of  Phirdrus. 

PUCXJl'NIA,  a  genus  of  Fungi  well  known  (o  farmer* 
under  the  name  of  mildew.  It  is  distinguished  from  (  iher 
paratilictil  G^enera  by  its  spore-cases  being  elevated  upon  lung 
slender  stalks  and  divided  internally  by  one  ur  two  horizontal 
partitions  into  two  or  three  separate  cavities ;  the  spore- 
cases  arise  from  a  spawn  or  matrix  which  is  dispersed  among 
the  living  tissue  of  the  pbutton  whi^  they  grow.  A  con- 
siderable nvmber  ef  iIMNies  have  been  distingnished  bv 
writers  on  fungi,  and  thirty-eight  are  enumerated  as  inha- 
bitanis  of  this  country.  They  all  grow  upon  the  living 
leaves  or  stems  of  plants,  and  arc  generated  iii  tlu  ir  interior, 
bursting  through  the  epidennis  when  ready  to  scatter  their 
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I  or  gpoMi  by  wbat  means  the  latter  are  introduced 
into  the  tiMll*  hM  never  been  satisfactorily  explained : 
some  writen  imagine  tlie  weda  to  be  introduced  through 
the  utomates  from  the  atraogphere  where  they  float ;  but  it 
ieems  more  jiinbiiblt.'  tliat  lliey  are  aSisorbetl  !•>  tlie  yiuiti^ 
t0Ol»t  tuill  Ciirt'letl  Ujuvanls  in  the  ruiifiit  of  Mgetaln  n.  a 
mode  of  introduction  «liicli  their  evtroinel)  ^tnall  si/e  rcti- 
den»  n«i't'' po-s'Wc.    The  mildew  of  corn  is  the  Pucania 
gnmitu^,  \Nliich  uiakus  ilft  appearance  on  the  straw  and 
bevea  in  the  form  of  dark  grey  or  black  lines  and  patches, 
broken  in  outline  in  mnsequenoe  of  their  running  irregu- 
larly tivjetlier.    Ear-h  line  consists  of  numerous  niinule 
ipore■ca^L■^,  which  an-  individually  black  wliun  quite  ripe. 
Till"  iil  iiii  Ti^'pcars  m  all  corn-fields  in  uU  soastiis,  but  its 
injuriouii  Lflecu  are  only  observed  in  wet  seasons,  or  in 
place*  where,  from  whatever  cause,  the  Rtraw  becomes  v(»ry 
rank ;  in  the  Utter  ioatanee^  the  spore^^aaea,  from  their 
greet  ebnndnnee.  attreet  ftom  the  etnw  the  fluid  ftaod 
which  was  intended  for  the  support  of  the  grain*  interoept- 
ing  it  in  it«  pa-sage  upwards,  and  thus  cause  the  ruin  of  tbe 
crop.    In  a  disease  uf  this  kind  tliero  seems  nn  hope  of  dis- 
coverintf  a  reme<ly.  for  ihi'  oarih  i;*  undDulitciliy  well  stored 
with  the  s)Kires  ol  Pucfiuia  in  all  plafos  and  m  all  seasons. 

PUCCUON.  Tins  name  ia  given  m  the  United  States 
of  America  to  a  red  vegeleble  pigment  employed  by  the  In- 
diana^ and  benoe  tuu  been  tnuunnred  to  the  plant  that  pio» 
dueea  it.  By  lorae  it  has  been  eaeribed  to  SanguiiorbB 
Canadensis;  but  Pursh  asserts  that  it  is  obtained  irom  the 
root  of  Bat«cbia  caneiceii^.  a  Buraginaceous  plant,  ulule 
the  American  writers  with  one  accord  apply  the  name  to 
Sanguinnria  Canadensis,  a  Papaveraoeou*  plant,  wboM; 
roots  vieid,  when  wounded,  a  deep  orange-red  ttoid. 
PUDDING-8TONB.  [CoMeLOKnun.] 
PUBBLO.  rMnciCAWSTATaa.] 

PUERPERAL  DISEASES  Under  this  term  are  in- 
cluded all  those  disc*aset  which  ar;be  out  of  the  state  of 
pregnancy  :  they  are  not  however,  as  the  name  would  cetn 
to  imply,  peculiar  to  this  condition,  but  incidental  only; 
and  they  are  so  far  modified  by  it  as  to  require  some  allusion 
to  tbeir  ebarecter  and  mode  of  treatment.  Among  the 
moat  alarming  of  thew  diaeaaea,  and  tbe  earliest  to  make 
their  appenranoe^ or*  puerperal  convulsions;  they  consist 
of  epileptic  seiinreSk  and  their  character  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  ordinary  epileptic  fits  already  <Ies<rribt'd  in  tlie 
article  EpiLKPSY  :  we  therefore  ^hali  merely  ob*erve  lU  the 
[ireseiit  iilace,  that  com  ub.liiiis  are  liable  to  occur  at  any 
time  after  the  sixth  moaih  uf  utero  gelation  :  but,  for  the 
reasons  aboot  to  be  stated,  the  m^oti^  c^T  cases  are  met 
with  durinj;  hbottr.  When  tbey  occur  after  delivery, 
they  ere  genenlly  connected  with  a  loaded  state  of  the 
large  intestine,  or  with  a  state  of  i  \lKiu>iion  from  l  aj- 
morrbage.  The  cause  of  these  attacks  uiui!  be  looked  tor 
in  the  slate  of  the  vi-cera  and  large  bioo<l- vessels  at  this 
period:  during  gestation,  these  parts  are  subjected  to  a  con- 
stant and  increasing  degree  of  pressure  from  the  gravid 
uterus,  the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  local 
congestion  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  an  undue  accumula- 
tion of  the  emretiona  within  the  intestines.  At  the  time 
of  parturition  this  prenute  is  materially  augmented  by  the 
contractile  cS'orts  which  are  made  !  >  expel  the  infant ;  and 
the  mechanical  obstacle  thus  offi  refl  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  ubdi-inmal  aorta,  deiermines  it  in  unnatural 
quantity  to  the  brain.  Hence  this  stale  of  things,  if  not 
remedied,  may  not  only  produce  the  disease  we  have  ju»t 
been  considering,  but  may  even  give  rise  to  apoplexy.  The 
treatment  ta  obvious,  and  consiala  in  relieving;  the  vascular 
system  by  general  and  topii  al  bleediug,  and  unloidlnK  tlic 
intestines  by  brisk  catbariics. 

Rut  li>  far  the  mo-i  important  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
puerperal  di>eii»tiB  is  puerperal  peritonitis  [Pkhitonitis], 
called  also  puerperal  inflammation,  puerperal  fever.  It 
usually  attacks  women  a  few  days  after  delivery,  and  seems 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  dontion  or  tbe  severity  of 
kbour.  This  ^tal  diaeese  varies  so  much  in  the  type  of 
the  inHammation  as  to  he  scarcely  recognised  as  the  same 
aflTeclion  in  different  individuals  and  at  different  periods, 
the  accompanying  fever  bemi;;  soiiu^tunes  strictly  inflam- 
matory, and  a;  oiik  i  t.uics  tyi  lioid.  In  its  must  dangerous 
form  it  is  cbaracttTiac-d  by  a  reniarkabla  proetration  of  the 
vita!  powers,  and  by  a  countenance  expresaive  of  extreme 
anxiety  and  distress.  The  pulse  ia  frequenl  end  feeble ; 
the  abdomen  tympanitic^  aaa  unable  to  bear  the  slightest 
pNsmie;  tbe  bowel*  we  eonitipnied,  aad  Tomitiag  u  net 


an  unfrequent  attendant.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  thn 
lochial  discharge  and  the  secretkm  of  milk  are  suppresaed; 
and  towaida  its  termination,  a  total  ceaention  of  pain  son*- 
times  occurs,  and  the  patient  dies,  often  in  full  possession 

of  her  consciousness  lo  the  la-st.   Tliis  severe  form  of  puer- 
jicral  fever  is  most  frequently  ejiidemic,  aud  many  believe 
It  to  be  hi;,lily  coiUa^i.ius.    Tl'.e  lesions  met  wiih  in  this 
disease  are  chiefly  manifest  in  tbe  peritoneum;  but  in  the 
worst  cases,  the  substance  of  the  uterus  itself,  and  the  InrfO 
veins  in  its  vicinity,  present  evidences  of  inllMniiMtion. 
The  treaiment  of  puerperal  Ibver  b  peculiarly  difflcnU ; 
<  every  ca?!c,'  olricrTos  one  ofour  most  celebrated  accoucheurs, 
'luusl  be  i»i>lui.:il  aud  studied  alone,  and  looked  at  by  itself, 
and  its  management  must  depend  upon  its  type  and  its 
stage'  Bleeding,  general  and  topical ;  counter-irritation,  by 
means  of  blisters  ur  »piriisof  turpentine,  applied  to  the  alA 
domen ;  purging,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  last-named  medi- 
cine, or  by  laigedoeea  of  calomel;  and  Um  latter,  given  to 
excite  ptyatism.  have  been  the  principal  remediea  used  fiir 
combating  this  formidable  malady.   But  the  prostration  of 
the  vital  powers  is,  in  sonu-  cases,  so  extreme,  as  to  afTord 
us  little  chance  uf  putung  into  requisition  the  only  iueaiti> 
which  we  possess  of  cumhaiing  the  inflammatory  symptoms. 
A  form  of  disease  sometimes  occurs  aAer  delivery,  which, 
from  its  resemblauce  in  some  particulars  to  the  one  we  have 
just  alluded  to,  fw|uirea  notice.  It  ia  due  to  stomachal  and 
intestinal  irritalion ;  and  u  ushered  m  by  rigors,  followed 
by  great  heat  of  skin,  a  full  and  frequent  pulse,  and  loaded 
tonffiie.     The  abdomen  may  be  tumid  aud  pauiful  on 
pies-urc,  and  liie  lu  ad  may  be  affected  by  symptoms  of 
phn  nUi^  us  intolerance  of  light,  noise,  wakefulness,  and 
delirium.   The  affection  of  the  head  and  that  of  the  ab- 
domen Drequently  coexist  or  alternate  in  the  same  eaaa, 
and  this  conjunction  of  the  two  aflbetioos  serves  to  assist  ia 
the  diagnosis  between  peritonitis  and  the  present  complaint. 
As  it  is  of  the  grtalesl  impoi  tance  in  n  therapeutic  point  of 
\iew  to  'lislinguish  putirj  eral  intlainmation  from  intestinal 
iirUalion.  much  may  b«  learnt  by  the  exhibition  uf  large 
iiijeciions  of  warm  water,  an  examination  of  the  evacuations, 
and  an  observation  of  the  effects  thus  produced  upon  the 
disease.    In  intestinal  diaorderSk  the  wees  will  be  found 
to  be  scybalous,  or  at  least  offensive  and  dark-cobured, 
and  in  larfxc  quantities;  and  the  relief  obtained  will  be 
found  t L>  depend  upon  the  proper  evacuation  of  the  bowel*. 
Anolhcr  charaeienstic  of  intestinal  iiniation  is  ihe  sus- 
ceptibility lo  fainting  upon  blood-letting.    The  treatment 
of  this  disorder  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall.    '  In  peritonitis,'  ho  observes,  '  the  freest 
Uood-lettins  must  be  aided  by  purgative  medieinea;  whilat 
in  intestinal  irritation,  the  freest  and  fullest  evacualiott 
of  the  intestines  must  beaidedby  blood-lettin)^ :  f  .  nihoanh 
both  blood-lettiiii;  and  purging  are  to  be  used  lu  e.ery  eake, 
>et  the  former  i>  tbe  lemedy  in  inllammation,  and  the  latter 
in  intestinal  irritation.'    In  describiog  tbe  last-mentioned 
disease,  we  have  alluded  to  the  ooniHnation  of  cerebral 
symptoms,  which  so  frequently  an  pnasenL  This  diatuib- 
anee  of  the  intellectual  functions  is  somethnes  an  grant  and 
so  continued,  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  brain  is 
the  seat  of  some  active  mtlammatory  disease  :  and  were  we, 
acting  upon  this  supposition,  to  have  recourse  to  antiphlo- 
gistic remedies  only,  we  should  probably  lose  our  patient. 
This  alarming  disorder  has  been  termed  puerperal  insanity, 
or  puerperal  mania.    It  comes  on  rather  insidiotisly:  there 
is  a  little  excitement  durine  the  day  and  tieeplesanese  at 
nigbtf  (hen  delirium,  and  then  actual  mania ;  the  pu^  is 
somewhat  accelerated,  the  tongue  furred,  tbe  skin  not,  tbe 
buwek  costive,  and  the  secri  i  n  n  "i'  iiii;k  '5 .;ninibbe<l.  It 
seems  to  arise  from  a  combin^ituii  ui  cau»*!j>  acting  upon  ao 
oritiiiiall)  irriialile  teuiperanieni,  but  rendered  still  more 
so  by  intestinal  disorder  and  faemorrbago,  or  by  tbe  debility 
ooosequeiu  upon  suckling.   Blood-letting  in  these  cases  m 
generally  fatal;  the  traatment  consists  in  n(gnlaLing  tb« 
DoweU  and  preserving  extreme  quiet  of  n^bd  and  body,  with 
a  nutritious  but  not  stimulaliiit:  dirt.    V.'lifn  speaking  of 
puerperal  fever,  it  was  observed  thai  the  large  veins  ui  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  uterus  ftequenily  presented  tra^  of  intlnra- 
roation.    Uterine  and  crural  phlebitis  however  occurs  as  a 
distinct  disease,  and  has  been  described  under  tbe  terms  of 
phlegmasia  dolenib  (edema  puerpeiarum.  tbe  white  swelling 
of  lying-in  Women,  fcc;  but  it  is  only  within  n  fbw  yean 
that  the  true  nature  of  this  disease  has  beeu  fully  under- 
stood, having  been  &rst  pointed  out  to  tbe  profiaaaton  by  the 
IntaDbRalMriLaa.  U  may  appant  aa  aady  aa  Ihn  ftnrth 
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iaj  a/ter  deliver)- ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  not 
till  the  M:cond  or  third  week  that  it  makes  its  appearance ; 
and,  in  auay  instances,  attacks  women  who  are  recovering 
ftWM  poerperal  fever.    It  is  ushered  in  witU  tigm,  and 
tiwM  mn  tttooaaded  by  hetX,  thint,  and  other  •jrmptoms  of 
pyrexia-  There  ii  a  wnw  of  pain,  first  experience  in  the 
utiTiTie  regi  in,  and  tjradually  desceniLtij;  in  llu'  (•i)\irse  of 
the  iliac  ami  erurul  veins  down  one  leg,  accumjiaiiieJ  l>y 
swelling,  and  great  tenderness  upon  pressure  along  tlie 
ooar»«  of  the  ve&sels,  which  aro  hard  a:^  a  cord,  and  rull 
under  the  fingers.   In  some  cases  an  erythematous  redness 
of  the  integumenu  of  the  limb  ie  met  with ;  but  in  the  ma- 
jority they  are  •mooth,  ahining;  taOMi  at  i  coloinleaa.  The 
power  of  moving  the  limb  is  eompletely  lost,  and  it  is 
matly  and  uniformly  swollen  throughout  its  whole  extent 
Sometimes,  after  the  inllammation  lias  sulj^idid  in  one 
limb,  the  other  is  aliacke<l  in  a  siindiir  way.    The  puiii  and 
febrile  symptums  usuully  dimuiisii  withtu  a  few  du)s  afier 
the  occurrence  of  tlie  swelling;  but  botuetimes  the  pain  is 
excruciating  thruughout  the  whole  period  of  the  acute  bta^je 
ef  the  disaaiB.  The  duration  of  the  acute  ata^  is  vacioua 
in  difbrent  individuals ;  in  the  greater  nunii>er  of  eatea  it 
tenainaies  in  t»y  or  Clin-e  weeks;  but  the  limb  still  re- 
mains powL-riess  and  cudi-uuiiuus.     In  sotne  women  the  [ 
limb  dix.'3  not  return  to  its  natural  stale  for  many  months, 
or  years,  or  even  during  life.   The  oppearaiices  on  di^c- 
tion  which  are  met  with  in  this  disease  are  similar  to  those 
which  cbaracterise  inBammatien  of  the  veim  ganeraliy. 
The  canaaa  of  this  aflbotion  are  anppoeed  te  be  owing  to 
the  orifices  ^  the  veins  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus  being  left  open  after  the  separation  of  the  placenta, 
by  which  a  direet  c-orarnunicalioii  is  estublishod  between 
the  cavitie<i  of  theae  veins  and  the  atmospheric  air.  The 
treatment  of  phlegmasia  dolens  consists  m  the  local  ab- 
stiacUoQ  of  blood  by  leeches  applied  to  the  groin,  and  in  the 
aoono  of  the  larga  venous  trunks  of  the  limb;  hot  fomen- 
Miom  to  the  part,  MoA  the  adminirtration  of  diaphoretics 
and  saline  purgatives.   After  the  inflammatory  sympioma 
have  sub«idi  d.  the  limb  rnay  be  supported  by  a  banda^^e, 
and  slight  frictions  made  use  of.    Tliero  is  a  disorder  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  the  puerperal  siuti-.  which,  from  not 
beinz  mentioned  lu  the  ariiL-le  IIamuhkmask,  must  be 
alluaed  to  in  this  place.    The  symptoms  about  to  be  de- 
tailed are  owiiw  to  1ms  of  blood,  uterine  hmraorrhage  during 
Kid  shortly  amr  paftorition  being  not  an  unAwnent  oe> 
eurrence.    The  more  immediate  effect's  of  haemorrhage  are 
fainting;  and  where  the  lo^s  of  bloud  has  been  great,  this 
symptom  is  sometimes  so  proloni^ed  a!>  to  be  not  only  dan- 
us,  but  fatal.    It  is  the  more  remote  consequence*  of 
of  blood  that  we  are  to  speak  of  in  this  place:  we  have 
aeen  already  how  «  oombination  of  this  with  iuteatioal  dis- 
order and  other  irritating  causes  gives  rise  to  puerperal 
maaii ;  we  shall  now  view  the  einets  of  hamorrhage  as 
they  are  met  with  unoombined  with  the  conditions  pre- 
viously alluded  to.     This  condition  of  system  has  been 
called  by  the  French  patliolugists  a  state  of  ancemia,  and  is 
characterised  by  a  pallid  condiiion  of  the  skin  ;  great  nervous 
exotability;  a  throbbing  of  the  temples ;  vertigo;  tinnitus 
anrium ;  a  firequent,  jerking,  compressible  puUe ;  a  great 
tendency  to  faint  on  the  ali«atest  eMrtion,or  in  the  upright 
position;  palpiution  of  the  heart;  halitant  respiration; 
and,  generally,  great  thirst.    The  treatment  to  bo  adopled 
in  anaemia  from  loss  of  blood,  consists  in  niaintaiuing  a 
perfect  quiet  of  mind  and  body,  in  a  Ireu  exiiosure  of  tlie 
patient  to  fresh  air,  a  mild  but  nutniivo  diet,  and  a  regular 
MM  aot  M  OfWMStifO Otato  of  the  bowels.   The  symptoms 
4M  hsva  Jiiat  ooumralod  aa  arising  from  loas  of  blood  are 
aooaettnoa  owt  with,  in  a  mitigated  form,  at  a  much  later 
period  of  the  puerperal  state,  and  arise  from  the  drain  oc- 
casioned by  super- lactation.    The  treatment  of  these  cases 
.»  more  yitiiple,  and  con.<ists  geiu  rally  in  ilie  weaning  of  (he 
child,  the  adoption  of  a  more  nutritive  diet,  and  change  of 
air.    With  respect  to  what  are  called  milk-abscesses,  they 
ariso  bom  the  inflammation  consequent  on  over-distention 
of  the  laotiforoos  tubes,  and  require  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
MOt    it  adopted  in  abaoeas  when  it  occius  in  other  parts 
tfaaa  tbo  brsait.   [ABScsas.]  They  are  best  prevented  by 
permitting  the  infant  to  suck  within  a  few  hours  after  de- 
livery, and  by  rep^luiK  this  act  frequently.    When  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  excessive,  the  bowolf  ■MoM  Im  kept 
freely  open  by  saline  purgatives. 
PUERTO  BKLLO.  [Pakama.] 
PUERTO  CABSLLO  ia  •  lora  and  port  ia  the  ■apublie 


of  Venefuela  in  South  America,  and  in  the  department  ol 
the  same  name,  in  10"  20'  N  lat.  and  69*  10'  W.  long.  It 
is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  and  is  eon* 
sidered  the  best  port  on  the  south  coastof  the  Cbribliean  Sea. 
A  narraw  low  islaod  extends  about  two  miles  east  and  west. 
It  is  overgrown  with  mangrove-trees,  and  at  its  eastern  ex- 
Iretnity  is  united  to  the  continent  b)  a  slmal.    To  the  south 
of  this  i^land  is  the  harbour,  wliicli  is  formed  on  ihe  we*t  by 
a  peiuiiMilii  iTnuciin^  northward  and  terminating  about 
100  jard.s  Irom  the  island.  The  space  between  the  peninsula 
and  island  forms  the  entrance  of  the  port,  which  is  deep,  but 
so  narrow  that  only  one  veseel  can  neaa  through  it  at  a  titM 
The  small  bay.  or  which  the  nonnem  part  forms  the  har- 
bour, extends  southward,  and  at  its  extremity  turns  s  uih- 
west    The  southern  portion  of  it  contains  several  islands 
overgrown  with  mangrove- trees.    The  harbour  itsi  If  is  deep 
and  spacious,  and  the  largest  vessels  may  lie  there  in  safely ; 
for  tiiou^h  a  lieavy  surf  breaks  along  this  coast  of  South 
America,  its  force  is  broken  by  the  intervening  island*  and 
as  the  entfaneoof  the  harbour  is  from  the  west,  the  surf 
does  not  penotcale  to  the  interior.  Aecordingly  the  water 
of  the  harbour  is  always  as  smooth  aa  tLat  of  a  lake.  The 
town  V  msi-ts  of  the  city  and  of  the  suburb.    The  cily  i* 
situated  oil  the  northern  part  of  the  ^leninsula,  through 
which  a  cut  has  been  made,  by  which  ihi  site  of  the  city  is 
converted  into  an  island.    It  is  small,  bat  contains  several 
good  houses,  and  is  well  fortified.    Neif  her  the  church  nw 
any  of  Ihe  public  buildinga  require  partieuUr  notioe.  Then 
are  some  good  warehooees,  and  an  exoelknt  wharf  Iheod  with 
stone,  both  erected  by  the  Guipuzcoa  Cnmpany,  when  it  had 
obtained  the  right  of  exclusive  commerce  with  this  part  of 
America.    Vessels  of  iarj^e  burden  lie  close  to  the  wharf, 
and  as  they  can  be  easily  and  securely  fastened  to  the  shore, 
anchors  are  seldom  required.   To  this  circumstance  it  is 
said  the  harbour  owes  its  name,  as  implying  that  veasela 
may  here  be  secured  by  a  single  bair  {cMtello) ;  but  Hum> 
boldt  asserts  that  it  aoi|iiiMd  this  Damo  ftom  one  Antonio 
Cabcllo,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  illicit  traffic  with 
Curasao  before  the  Guipuicoa  Company  built  a  town  here. 
Over  the  cut  which  separates  the  cily  from  the  suburb  is  a 
bridge  of  wuod,  and  a  gate  on  it,  which  is  shut  e\ery  night. 
The  suburb  is  much  more  extensive  than  the  city,  but  built 
with  less  regularity.   Tbo  houses  are  low,  only  a  few  ^ 
them  having  aa  vmmt  a»Mty.  It  is  the  resideooe  of  the 
merchants  and  working  people.  Both  places  contained  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  a  population  of  OOtiO.  Later 
accounts  are  wanting.     The  commerce  of  the  town  is 
considerable,  and  the  produce  of  the  fertile  countries  lying 
to  the  south  of  it,  as  the  valley  of  Aragua  and  the  plain  of 
Valencia,  is  exported  from  it.     The  exports  consist  of 
cacao,  coflise.  sugar,  and  agreat  number  of  mules.  Formerly 
1U,U00  mules  are  aaid  to  have  been  annually  shipped  for 
Jamaioa  and  othnr  pirtaof  tbo  West  Indies.  The  principal 
oommereial  relationa  of  Puerto  Caballo  are  with  Jamaica 
and  Curasao,  but  as  todiiamattoralsoniomBOODt  informih 
tion  is  wanting. 

(Hunibtildt  s  Personal  .Varru/ifv ;  Dcpons,  Vuyagr  d  la 
Partie  Orientale  de  lu  Tfri  e  Ftrme  ;  Semple's  Skrlchqf  the 
Present  Slate  of  Curacus  j 

PUERTO  DB  SANTA  MARIA. or StMary's  Harbour.' 
the  *Portos  Menesthei*  of  the  antients,  is  a  large  seaport  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  five  miles  north-east  of  that 
city,  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  Guadalete.  The  town  is  well 
built,  well  paved,  and  kept  very  dean.  The  Callo  Luiga, 
or  Long  Street,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  has  a  rery 
handsome  appearance,  owing  to  the  number  of  fino  sliope 
and  elegant  buildings.  The  public  walk,  called  Paaeo  do 
la  Victoria,  is  a  very  agreeable  spot  during  the  botsummor 
days,  when  it  is  very  much  frequented  by  the  Inhabitauta. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  public  garden  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Guadalete  planted  with  all  sorts  uf  e\utic  trues.  The  quay 
is  well  contrived,  but  large  ships  caiuiul  c  ime  up  to  it,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  sand  banks  by  which  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  obstructed.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town 
there  is  a  veiy  flnt  pnapeot  of  the  bay  and  town  of  Cadi^ 
whii^  loan  »oib  an  omiaoooe  eo  the  road  to  Xeres,  looks 
aa  if  it  rose  out  of  waves  of  the  oeaao.  The  principal 
church,  a  building  of  tolerable  antiquity,  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  a  pmfusion  of  gorgeous  ornaments  not  in  the  best 
taste,  ns  well  as  fur  a  Rv.v  pictures  by  the  l>esl  masters  ol 
tbeSeviUmii  M  iuiol.  Tlicre  are  wiiliin  the  town  six  convents 
for  men  and  three  for  women,  but  these  have  been  shut  for 

OOOM  time.  This  town  is  the  eapital  of  a  oonaidamMa  diiii> 
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Irici,  und  IS  o(fa,ionally  the  place  of  residence  of  U»e  cisii 
and  military  au.li  jritios  ufthe  province  of  Cadiz.  The  cli- 
in»l«  is  excellent,  bsving  liul*  either  of  the  severity  of  oold 
in  winter  or  scorehing  heat  in  euoiDier,  tbr  whtdi  leeaontbc 
vealthy  inhabitants  of  Cadix  make  it  their  place  of  resi- 
dence during  tliu  summer.  The  only  manufacture  of-con- 
sequeiicc  at  present  in  the  town  h  soap,  of  which  largi; 
quantities  urv  yearly  exported.  There  are  also  a  few 
maiiuf^tories  of  hats  and  one  or  two  brundy-dtstillurics. 
The  land  around  the  town  i,!>  in  a  tolerable  stale  of  culliva- 
lion,  and  yields  abundant cropii of  corn,  oil,  and  wina^  which 
Ml  article  ie  imnorted  into  England  under  the  bubo  of 
sherry.  Puerto  de  Santa  Ibria  it  the  1iirth*tilaee  of  JosC 
Cordero,  a  Franci!*<^an  friar,  \vlu>  made  the  clock  in  the 
lower  of  the  cathedral  of  SevjUe,  and  of  Enziso  Moiuoti, 
who  trattslatod  the  wluiU-  of  Virgil  intu  Spanish  vcnetChdic, 
1698.  Jto.    Lat.  36*  3i'  b"  N. ;  long.  6"  to'  W. 

PUERTO  REAU  a  town  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Cadiz,  five  miles  east  of  that  city,  and  on 
the  bay  of  Cadiz.  It  Maa  founded  liy  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella during  the  Moorish  war,  whence  its  name '  Royal  Har- 
loar.*  The  streets  aro  airy,  clean,  and  straight,  and  the 
houses  well  built,  with  flat  roof^.  The  market-place,  wliicli 
•H  fiitnntcd  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  a  *>pacious  square 
surrounded  by  stone  ur^-ades,  umler  which  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions are  exposed  for  sale.  There  is  alM  a  very  handsome 
stone  pier  and  several  commodious  wharfs  of  the  same 
matecial  for  the  unlading  of  &hi|ie.  dose  to  one  of  the 
latter  is  a  large  nterroir,  ftora  whieh  water  to  daily  conveyed 
tn  Cn'^'.z  for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  the  snips  in  the 
bay.  During  the  Peninsular  war,  the  French  erected  their 
batteries  against  Cadiz  at  Puerto  Real.  The  population, 
which  at  tlie  be|(inii(ii^  of  the  last  century  unounted  to 
nearly  7000,  is  now  reJuced,  according  to  Hiiiano's  esti- 
mate, to  3000.  There  is  little  or  no  trade,  exceot  in  salt, 
this  being  the  great  dep6l  of  all  that  which  is  coUeeted  be- 
tween the  island  of  Leon  and  the  bay  of  Oadii. 

PUERTO  RICO,  an  island  oftbe  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  Spain,  is  the  smallest  of  the  Greater  Antt'li  <.  and  the 
most  western  ol  the  Leeward  Isdamis.  Ti.c  uuuit.  nf  Lee- 
wuid  Islands  is  deriverl  and  corrupted  from  the  old  Spanish 
navigators,  w  ho  divided  the  islands  into  two  classes,  Banto- 
vi'iitu  nn'i  Sotavento,  the  former  comprising  all  theCatibbee 
JUlands,  and  the  latter  Cuba.  Jamaica.  San  Domingo,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  English  have  applied  both  names  to  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  the  Windward  Islands  extending  from 
Tnuidad  to  Martinique,  the  Leeward  Islands  from  Dominica 
to  Puerto  Rico. 

This  island  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  84  miles 
long  and  35  broad,  uml  it  contains  about  iD-ld  square  miles. 
It  lies  between  17"  jo'  and  18"  3U'  N.  lat.,  and  65"  3d'  and 
67°  li'  W.  tongitude.  The  population,  in  1836,  was 
aS7.<l86.  Puerto  Rico  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Atlantic,  on  tlie  Weot  by  the  Mona  Passage,  which  separates 
the  island  from  San  Domingo,  with  a  width  '  f  ntiyui  75 
miles,  on  the  south  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  lo  ihc  east 
lie  the  Virgin  Islands. 

A  range  of  mountains  of  ronsiderablc  height  ruui>  through 
the  centre  of  the  island ;  the  highest  part  is  that  of  Lu* 
goillaiBthc  north-east.  The  YunKue,  the  most  elevated 
jieak,  is  about  3700  ftwt  high.  From  the  central  chain 
many  inferior  ridges  run  ncrth  and  south,  containing  be- 
tween them  valleys  of  great  fertility  watered  by  riTers; 
tho>c  valle)  s  widen  as  they  approach  the  sea.  Thie  valleys 
of  the  north  side  produce  »be  best  pasturage:  those  of  the 
south  grow  most  sugar.  The  coast  abounds  with  harbours: 
tboee  on  the  north  coast  arc  generally  unsafe  during  the 
jmviltnoe  of  the  northerly  witidt,  in  consequence  of  the 
BSBvy  inif  which  then  tolls  ia  upon  the  shone.  The  aaiae 
cause  ereates  bin  at  the  VMnitlis  «f  the  rireit  on  the  north 
coast.  The  port  of  San  Juan  is  however  perfectly  sheltered 
by  the  narrow  island  on  which  the  town  and  fortrcsn  stand. 
Ajuadilla  is  an  open  roadstead  at  the  north-west  extremity 
of  the  island  and  much  exposed,  hut  from  its  ponttion  and 
the  abundant  simply  of  provisions  and  water  which  it 
affords,  it  is  much  Tisited.  It  was  here  that  Columbus 
offectcd  bis  lint  hindiug  in  Puerto  Riea,  The  porta  of  Gua- 
nisa  and  Jebos  on  the  touth  eoaat  an  venr  !■]«•,  afford 
exeellent  anchorage,  and  ate  easily  defended,  nw  eoun- 
tries  are  so  well  watered  by  rivers  us  Puerto  Rico.  Seven- 
teen rivers  rising  in  the  cetitr;il  (diain  run  into  the  !-ca  on 
the  nor! li  I  I  i-sl,  of  which  the  rivers  Manati,  Lois;i,  Trabajo, 
and  Aracibo  are  deep  and  broad :  though  there  are  bars  at 


tliuir  mouths,  small  vcwls  with  cargoes  can  safely  ciosa 
them  at  high  water.  Nine  rivers  full  into  the  sou  on  tha 
ea:it  coast,  sixteen  on  tlie  south,  and  three  on  the  west, 
where  also  there  are  Several  fresh-water  lakes  that  comm  tu- 
nicate with  dM  MMk  Tbtm  rims  an  wM  attwked  with 
fish.  During  the  last  ibtteen  ycun  BMUiy  good  toada  have 
been  constructed  and  brids^-s  built.  The  principal  road* 
are  from  San  Juan  to  AquadiUa  and  Mayagues,  from 
Ponce  to  Guayama,  and  from  Faxatdo  to  tin-  capital ;  they 
arc  of  solid  construction,  being  of  gravel  or  stone  oemeut«d. 
Tho  greater  wimber  «f  bndgos  am  of  wood,  but  several  are 
of  stone. 

The  soil  of  Puerto  Rioo  is  of  the  rieheat  and  most  varied 

description ;  there  is  the  deep  rich  soil  required  fur  the  cul- 
ttvalfion  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  cool  mountain  vullcy  for  thu 
ouflVe  ]>lantation,  tho  most  luxuriant  posture,  the  moist  sput 
favourable  for  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  irrigated  hce-flelilii. 
Tlie  pasture-lands  are  principally  on  the  north  and  ea»t 
coasts;  the  cane-fields  on  the  south  and  west.  In  163U 
then  wure  109,478  acres  under  cultivation,  and  634*506  in 
pasturage.  The  quaati^  of  sugar  produced  in  1830  was 
414.663  quintals,  wbidi  at  the  rate  of  4  dollan  a  quintal 
will  ^ive  1,658, Ci^  dollar^   C  ip'tal  is  continually  directed  to 

i  this  island,  and  fresh  land  la  lalcen  into  cult-.vation  yearly  tu 
a  large  amount.  The  proportion  of  sughv  produced  from  an 
acre  is  very  c^at  compared  with  tho  produce  of  the  other 
West  India  islands,  the  produce  of  Jamaica  being  about  Itl 
quintal.i;  Granada.  15  quintals;  St.  Vinoso^  85  quinlala; 
and  Puerto  Rico.  30  quintals  to  theacn.  About  14.000 
head  of  homed  eattle  sn  annually  exported  and  23,000 
consumed  in  the  island;  the  price  is  about  100  dollars  ijr 
three  full-grown  bull  k> 

The  clinifito  of  Puerto  Rico  seems  to  be  more  favourable 
to  Europeans  than  that  of  most  of  the  other  islands  in  the 
West  indies.  According  to  a  ubte  ei  ven  by  CoIoimI  Fliuter 
from  the  observations  of  Don  Jos£  Vert^,  on  BO  BVemge  of 
five  years,  the  maximum  height  of  the  thertBeiBeter  is  92* 
Fabr..  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  mtnimnm  80^  in 
December,  taken  at  noon.  Tlie  salubrity  may  be  jiartlv 
ascribed  to  the  very  general  cultivation  and  the  absence  of 
stagnant  waters.  There  are  two  rainy  seasons:  the  first 
commences  in  Mny  and  last^  about  twenty  days,  when  the 
sky  clears  up,  the  sun  shines  unobscured,  aM  a  perfbcC 
calm  lasts  till  about  1 1  a.m.,  when  tho  sea-bneie  sets  in. 
June  and  July  offer  little  variation.  August  is  the  hottest 
month ;  the  heat  is  then  suffocating,  the  sea-breeze  has  d  ie  I 
away  into  a  calm,  only  occasionally  broken  by  a  faint  breeze, 
and  the  night  brings  no  relief,  for  there  is  no  land-wind. 
Tbi»  j«  the  most  sn-kly  season  for  Europeans.  This  island 
sulfered  much  from  a  hurricane  on  tho  i7Xh  of  August, 
1 8'25.  About  September  the  clouds  have  again  gathered, 
and  the  rain  pours  down  in  tonenta  such  as  can  scarcely  be 
coDcdved  by  those  who  have  Bet  wttneseBd  it.  In  a  fbw 
hours  fhnn  the  contueneement  of  the  nin  the  rivets  have 

j  overflowed,  and  the  low  lands  are  completely  inundated. 
The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  in  Puerto 
Rico  has  not  been  usee;  i  in -  i  1  y  a  i.iil  measurement: 
the  island  of  Batbadoe&,  where  it  is  much  less,  the  quantity 
is  about  seventy  inches.  In  October  the  weather  becomai 
much  cooler.  In  November  the  north  and  north-east  winda 
set  in,  and  blow  till  January,  during  whieh  mondia  tlie 
weatlier  is  oeeasionally  cooL 

Puerto  Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493.  The 
natives,  knowing  that  the  Spaniards  had  subjugated  S. 
Domingo,  looked  on  them  as  beings  of  n  superior  order.and 
submitted  to  them  for  some  time,  when,  havinj^  by  experi- 
ence discovered  tha  fallacy  of  their  opinion,  they  rose  on  the 
Spaniards  and  slaughtered  many  of  them.  On  this  the 
Spaniards  extenoinated  the  graater  pait  of  the  Balivaiii  aad 
the  nmaiBdar  ban  beeoBM  so  inieraim4  with  the  oobp 
querors.  that  thai*  j*  BO  nark  diitiBStioB  betwrni 
the  raeen. 

1 1:  -  i-land  now  contains  fifty-eight  towns  and  villages, 
San  Juan,  the  capital,  eontained,  in  1828,  800  houses  o( 
brick  and  stone:  it  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  in  lb"  '29'  N.  lat.  and  fi6"  13'  W.  long.  San  Jnai» 
is  built  on  a  narrow  island  connected  at  one  end  with  the 
mainland  by  a  bridg».  The  town  is  placed  on  the  elope  of 
a  hill,  and  has  regularly  built  itnals,  which  crocs  eaeh  other  at 
right  angles.  It  isencloscd  by  strong  fortifications,  and  con* 
tains  iibout  .TO.uuu  itihabitttnls.  The  harbour  lie'!  between  the 
tow  n  and  the  mainland.  8.  Juluiis  iliesLat  ol  gnvernmcnt. 
The  chief  publw  buildings  are  'h«  cathedral,  a  large  uni* 
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oiabvd  buUding.  a  tlieatre, military'  bo«pital  for3ju  patienu. 

'  femalM,  a  gaoU  ft  bouea  of  oorrection,  whose  in- 
>  labwir  at  tha  public  works,  a  town-bou>e,  which  is  a 
lonw  building  mi  inBoal,  and  a  cuatom-house.  There 
•I*  four  cbunshes  and  two  chapels.  A  Britiih  ionm  under 
RHr  Ralph  Abercromby  rnade  an  unsuecesafiil  attempt  to 
fcSrry  this  place  in  17yi 

Ma)  a>(ue«  and  Agua(iili<i  uu  ihu  vfest,  Ponce  CD  thu  south, 
Ilumacao  on  the  east,  aiul  Pepinoand  Cayey  in  the  interior, 
are  considenUa  .towns.  The  rest  are  vetyamaUi  ooosiatuig 
generally  «f«  l«g*  aqoue  with  a  dnuch  and  albwatrag* 


Tbt 


lie  gafMmiMat  of  Poerto  Rieo  it  adbainiatarad  by  a 

I  aptain-^oneral,  who  has  the  bupreme  military  commund, 
but  hi*,  civU  authority  is  in  sum*-  degree  controlled  by  aa 
ollii  L't  V. ho  is  called  bis  legal  adviser,  and  who  is  ap- 
puiiiled  to  a^ist  tlie  goveruur  atid  give  decisions  in  those 
eaaaawith  ^^vn  (  ij  il  s  not  supposed  that  a  soldier  can  be 
oonvmant,  and  tor  the  romtctness  of  which  ibe  lef^al 
adviser  is  naponaUe.  Tliu  governor  must  howarar  ngn 
the  deeuion  or  aentenM  befora  il  ia  valid,  and  ba  may  act 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  adviiar,  at  hie  own  risk.  Tba 
eourt  of  royal  audience  is  invested  with  the  superintend- 
anreof  all  other  authorities,  and  is  consuUuil  by  the  gover- 
nor on  all  ituportai;'.  )  i  im  jnn.  The  intendant  is  an  ottiocr 
ranking  as  a  major-general,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
levaoue.  There  are  two  courts  of  oabil'do  in  the  island*  ^AiA 
aapaiiatandthapoliflaaiidmiminpalafiMn.  Thagofamor 
it  ptaaidant  of  it  Tba  oourt  it  oompoced  of  two  alealdet, 
elected  annually,  a  regidor,  and  a  syndic.  They  decide  all 
causes  under  100  dollars.  In  each  of  the  aeven  towns  and 
villages  which  form  the  head  of  a  dc|>artnicnt,  a  magistrate 
T^tam  cmlled  the  alcalde  luayor.  In  the  smaller  towns 
tiiere  are  inferior  magifitrates,  v,Uo  are  annually  aptxiinled 
by  the  captain-general.  Thar  ve  responsible  to  the  Court 
ol  Royal  Audience  for  tha  diacharge  of  their  duty.  Ttui 
aadatiatUcal  tiihoiial  ia  oonijOtad  of  tha  bithm  aod  pra^^ 
and  takos  cogniianea  of  aAiis  eonnaetad  vitn  the  dnireb. 
The  govL-rn  i:  i  Mce-rcgal  patron,  an  olFico  whiuh  empowers 
hmi  to  chfk  ^ihu^-?*.  There  w  a  naval  tribunal  presided  over 
by  (he  commandant  of"  the  marine.  The  coiisuludo  is  esta- 
blished for  the  decision  of  all  mercantile  disputes. 
'  Puerto  Rieo  presents  the  singular  appearance  of  wfaila 
men  amrking  in  tha  tame  fields  and  at  the  same  labour  at 
<-olonrad  men  vtthant  bein^  considered  as  degraded  by  it. 
This  ariaet  partly  fnm  the  island  having  been  a  penal  settle- 
ment, wbara  tba  eonviett  were  pat  to  field  labvur,  an<l  partly 
from  the  price  of  labour  being  so  low  as  not  to  afford  remu- 
neration for  (be  risks  of  the  slave-trade.  The  antipathy 
which  exists  in  other  colonies  and  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America  between  the  white  and  coloured  races  does 
not  agtin  bara. 

Tba  vnial  pniportion  batwaan  tba  vbita  population  and 
the  afatvaa  it  reveraed  in  Poerto  Rieo.  Tha  fbilowiiigtable 
from  the  statintical  roiurnH  made  by  the  B  ard  of  xinide 
show  the  increase  ul  the  population  of  late  years 


1802.  1812.  1820. 

r.-ee  MuJ.>uoe(S6,16t  63,933  M2m 

Tiwmmmiu   UAi*  uaas  so,m 

aiatet  .    wm  njm  nr,x 

m.m  iraiou  230j6es 


1827. 

150,311 
{0430 
SS.0S7 


1830. 

100.430 
96,867 


1836. 

188^«9 
101575 
£6.1  M 
4UM 


Tha  inhabitanta  ate  cUwilled  by  tba 
'  tta(ioiji,tbua:— 

Spaniards,  Creole  and  Peninsular 
Prench  ..... 
Enghnhand  North 

Danes     *  • 

Dutch     ,  « 

Italians  .  « 

Germans  « 
Africant. 


aoeording  t» 


1.474 

327 
212 
486 
273 


319,161 

AadMeording  to  their  pmfimiona  and  trad«b— 

...  M3»311 


Laboarers 

Carpenters 
Shopkeepers 
Mercliants 
Shoemakers  , 
Dcaleri  .  4 
Masona  .  « 
P.C.,  No.  1161. 


900 
030 
880 
680 
»44 
«2 


Tailort  •  .  •  • 
Coopers  .  .  .  •. 
Smiths  .  .  .  • 
Not  distinguished  .  . 
Having  no  tiada  or  pretaaian 


2oa 

124 
16^679 
1M»MS 


ToUl    .    .  319.161 

The  proportion  which  the  different  races  bear  to  each 
other  is  as  follows  :~W1iitaa  66^  tree  people  of  colour  and 
blacks  ^01.  and  alafaa  10|  per  oent. 

The  ] proportion  of  taxes  is  in  flnronr  of  the  ibmales,  ex- 
cepting,' amiing  the  slaves: — Whites,— males  <>|,  females 
;  free  coloured,— males  48^.  females  61^;  and  slaves,— 
males  5 1  i,  femalai  4i(  In  tba  gnat  papnlanon*  nalot  4iv 
females  51. 

The  nninbcr  of  marriages  in  1828,— 

WhltaB.        VtMaabmd,         Shvah  ToM. 
734       .      489       .      SS      .  1266 

In  1830  the  number  had  in(Tca.scd  to  oT  which  16U 
were  amoi^  shives.  Of  births  the  total  number  is  4|  per 
cent,  par  annum  of  the  population,  tbua  diitrihuted:— 

Whites       .       .      3{  per  cent 
Free  coloured      .       6i  •« 
Slaves        .       .      ^  „ 

Giving  I  birth  to  every  26}  whites. 

,1  „       1 7^  free  coloured. 

,.       1  rj  slaves. 
The  deaths  amount  annually  to  2i  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole 
population  i— 

Tout.  »Uim,  FtSMWfc 

Whites        .       U       .       S|       .  If 

fkeacoUMuad  3*  •  .  >  •  4 
Sbvaa       ,      H     .      H      .  H 

OMag  I  death  to  40^  or  tlic  whites. 

w      n      31  j  of  the  free  coloured. 
„      „      27  of  the  slaves. 

rt       „      37  of  the  entire  population. 

The  number  of  thts  slave  population  is  probably  increas- 
ing with  the  demand  for  labour  consequent  on  the  additional 
cultivation.  An  extensive  qwtem  nf  kidnapping  negroes 
fkrcm  other  islands,  cUaflyAom  the  Bnlish  Leeward  Islands, 
hMfievailad  of  bite  yaank  mny  of  whom  have  baen  dis* 
covered  in  Puerto  IUm.  The  daily  allowance  to  a  slave  is 
seven  or  cip;ht  plantains,  or  an  equivalent  in  yams  or  other 
roolb,  8  ozs.  of  suit-fish,  4  ozs.  of  rice  or  peas ;  also  three »uit8 
by  tlic  year,  each  consisting  of  a  cotton  shirt,  troWMirs, 
haudkercbief.  bat.  or  cap,  and  a  woollen  shirt  or  jacket. 
They  work  nine  hours  a  day,  except  during  the  harvest, 
whan  titty  must  work  thirteen  hours.  Miniaga  it  fto- 
niolad  among  the  tbivet,  and  the  matter  ef  tha  male  or  <e< 
male  is  obliged,  on  their  marriage,  to  sell  bis  slave,  at  a  plica  « 
fixed  by  arbitration,  to  the  owner  of  the  other. 

The  annexed  table  showN  the  quantity  of  produco  exported 
from  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  in  tlie  year  laab : — 


cX  : 

Hidaa 

Molasses  . 
Raw  Cotton  . 

Unlnanufactuc•d^^ 
Tobaaoo  . 
Cigars  . 

Rum  .  . 

Cattle 


1,1 98,888 1  quintals. 

62,7724  quintals. 

8,686  quintelt. 

1,724.661  gallons. 

19,5224  quialals. 

49,642  iiuintalt. 
9,900  quintals. 

3594  boeogroB. 
4,911  head. 


The  quintal  is  equal  to  100  lbs.  avoiidupoit. 

The  nntma  is  equal  to  one-flAh  of  a  qvaitor. 

The  arroba  is  equal  to  41^  gallons,  ana  conteim  3t  caan> 

tillas. 

Puerto  Rico  eoniaim  14.<lji^  houses  in  town  and  eouDtry, 
29,6 9 ()  huts  and  eoltagai,  1666  augareitita^  and  124  eoflea 

estates. 

Puerto  Rico  has  no  minesor  manufactures, no  indigenous 
quadruueds.  scaroely  any  biids  except  a  few  species  of  wap 
ter-fowi  and  some  parrati,  end  no  monkeys.  The  cane* 
fields  are  infested  by  imta  of  a  huge  tiltg  which  at  timca 

commit  great  ravages. 

A  royal  decree  was  issued  in  the  year  181.5  for  ibe  pro- 
motion of  th»>  eoinmerco  and  agriculture  of  Puerto  Rieo* 
hiim  Miiirh  time  tlie  roinmarcial  proaperity ef  the  it'and 


I  has  bcvn  rapidly  advancing. 
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There  »re  two  danaes  of  merchants:  contttgnees  of  car- 
foe*  imparled  in  Europmrn  and  AoMrican  veaiels.  who  re- 
«aive  a  commiasion  oa  tb«  pwduue  and  tale  of  nwrcban- 
diae;  and  thote  who  with  capital  of  their  own  pinehase 
goods  and  retail  Uwin.  HlOK  is  scarcity  such  a  person  as 
a  wbole»ale  merchant  in  the  island.  No  foreigner,  unless 
naturalised,  can  make  purchase  or  sale  in  his  own  name; 
five  year*'  residence  in  the  dominion*  of  Spain  entitles  htm 
t'>  nalurulizaliun. 

Tboro  lA  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  17  per  txnu  m  thu  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods;  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  con- 
tnilwDd  trade  with  St.  ThomM'%  and  ottaar  ialuidat  of  so 

fmat  extent  a  to  Ualiy  ooandefnbljrtbottbloa  of  imporu. 
ht!  trade  with  America  consists  in  salt-fi^h,  flo\ir,  butter, 
grain,  and  lumber:  with  France,  in  linens,  cambrics,  orna- 
ments, toys,  and  jewellery;  with  England,  (totton  good  , 
hardware,  and  earibeuware  :  Eii^laiid  Uken  a  great  quan- 
tity of  cattle  for  the  supply  uf  her  colonies;  with  Spam, 
ollvea  and  bntndiea,  wines,  dried  firuila.  enoboviea,  ««.; 
with  the  Gonnwi  Stetw,  hi  glaH»  tword-Uadoi,  linena, 
Iniiii.  fce. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  Tdoe  of  imports 

and  fxports,  ana  amount  of  cu>itotns  duties  received  m  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico  in  each  of  ibe  years  1 835  and  I B36  : — 
— ^        VslweTIanpsils.  Vsln*  of  Espnrt*.       Toiai.    Cu.iom.  Dutu-,, 

Dollws.  l;ollan.  DolUr«.     itieluil  Tuunsc. 

1835  3,1)1 4. 116  3.049,534  7,^6:^.051  rUi..;f3 
18.^6        4,005.944       4,099,676       6,105.521  800,025 

The  government  returns  tlntethemnl  and  ttrhan  wealth 

of  Puerto  Rico  to  be  22.7)9,213  dullarTi,  and  the  value  of  iU 
agricultural  produce  5,259.76"J  dollars,  m  the  year  1834. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  vessels,  di>tingiii8bine 
Spanish  from  foreign,  which  entered  the  porta  of  tho  ialand 
or  PiMiio  Rie»  in  US5  rad  lB36-> 

Ymm.       S|«Bl«k.      Fwdfea.        TiML  Dmnhii. 
1895         7fl0         ftM  1«S4 

183R  707  521  1228  03,447 

Statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  ves»eU,  distin- 
gui'-hmg  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  that  entered 
and  cleared  at  the  ialand  of  Puerto  Rieo  in  the  year  1836 : 


IMpte 

Tom. 

Spanith 

707 

29.161 

<S9 

•27,695 

American 

302 

45,654 

319 

45,9.-{l 

Diinish 

49 

4,273 

49 

4,174 

Dutch 

13 

701 

13 

701 

Sardmian 

8 

1,056 

8 

1,058 

Bremen  . 

11 

1.048 

11 

2.100 

French  . 

»l 

7,ftS< 

»4 

7,S08 

English  . 

37 

«,77» 

35 

Swedish  . 

7 

216 

7 

216 

Hamburg 

3 

541 

9 

541 

Total  . 

1228 

93,446 

1198 

92,285 

Statement  of  the  value  of  meichiandiw  imported  into  and 
exported  from  the  ialand  of  Puerto  RteOt  dwiinguiahingthe 
trade  with  each  country : 


tapsite 

Vslna.  Mlm, 

Spain 

4S5,S23 

1,150,536 

Spani:>b  Colonies 

I,b4b,4tij 

413.252 

United  Statoe  . 

1.121,900 

1.876, 720 

Denmark  , 

339.394 

164.556 

Holland 

75.342 

8,156 

Sardinia  . 

50.245 

78,204 

Bfomen  • 

43.577 

107.521 

Franeo  . 
Great  Britahi  . 

81.110 

145.687 

65,353 

Sweden 

4.S03 

3,568 

Hambui;g 

814 

84,019 

4.005,908 

4,099,572 

(Flinter'i  /Vcfcaf  matt  of  Puerto  Rico;  Turnbuirs  Trw 
»eU  in  the  iVett;  SU/UHeal  Mthnu      lAe  Bevd  of 

Trade.  1837.) 
PUF:-' BALL.    [Lycoplkdon  ] 

PUFF  BIRDS.    LBAKutTs.  %oi.  ui.,  p.  434  ;  Ktwo- 

PUFF£Nix>RF,  SAMU£L,  an  eminent hiatorioal and 
juridical  writer,  was  horn  In  theyear  I632,atthe  smalltown 

of  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whuh 
place  his  Ustber  was  settled  as  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  He 


reoeived  the  earliest  rudiments  of  hiseducstiQU  atGnmms, 
one  of  the  three  schools  called  Prince's  Schools,  founded  by 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  1550.  Being  designed  by  hia 
father  for  the  Protesunt  miniitry,  he  was  removed  from 
Grirama  to  the  univenity  of  Leipiig,  where  be  studied  ihco- 
loey  for  Mveral  years.  Accident  and  the  tendency  of  bis 
II  n  l  \  I  him  whik' at  Leipzig  to  changa  his  course  ol  >iudy, 
and  about  the  year  16. >6  lie  went  to  ilie  univer»iit\  ot  Jcn.i, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  btudy  of  lualliematio*. 
under  the  tuition  of  Eihard  W'cigel,  wiioee  improvementa 
in  the  method  of  teaching  natural  pbdoaophy  bad  at  this 
time  exeited  grant  atteniion  in  Germany.  Ahout  the  aame 
time  Pnibndorf  ai»pean  to  baw*  lliat  tMlied  UiMdf  to 
the  Uw  of  nature,  on  which  anlgeet  he  ifteiwiids  beeame 
a  disiingui»bed  wiiier. 

Ahout  the  time  that  he  quitted  Jena,  his  brother,  woo 
hud  been  employed  by  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem  in  lucra- 
tive and  confidential  uftices  under  (he  Swedish  Kovernment, 
advieed  him  lo  a«ek  his  fortune  iu  foreign  diplomacy,  and 
with  a  view  to  thia  ultimate  object  be  obtained  a  situation 
as  tutor  to  the  son  of  (he  Swedish  ambassador  at  Copen- 
hagen. He  had  scarcely  joined  the  legation  when  a  rup- 
ture ensued  hetwcfn  Denmark  and  Swedun,  and  the  \vhole 
famdy  ami  attendants  of  llie  ambassador  were  detained  aa 
prisoners  durmi;  ei^hl  munths  iit  the  D.iiasi;  iMi  iial.  Puf- 
fendorf  employed  the  leisure  which  this  captivity  afforded 
him  in  investigating  and  arranging  the  princi|>ltt6  of  uaneMl 
law  contained  in  thm  worka  of  Onitiua.  UoUhi%  and  eooM 
other  pditieal  writara.  Then  he  reduced  to  writlnib  add« 
ing  lo  them  such  reflections  and  arguments  as  bad  occurred 
to  his  own  mind.  At  the  time  of  its  oompmition  this  work 
was  not  intended  for  publiratiun  ;  but  un  viMting  Ilolland 
shortly  after  his  enlargement,  he  was  induced  by  tht*  advica 
of  a  friend  to  publish  it;  and  it  aectHdint:ly  appeared  at  tlie 
Hague,  in  1660,  under  the  title  of  '  Elementa  Juriapru- 
dentisD  Universalis.'  This  work,  though  crabbed  in  style 
and  greatly  vaStnat  in  ■aneral  DMiit  to  ue  tieatiaa  *  De  J  ure 
Natun»  et  Gentium,*  exhibited  muoh  ekMeaeH  of  thought, 
and  cont;iiriL  li  Si  .in.  ,'r.l:u  ji  il  and  original  views  upon  the  i 
subject  ol  juiiaj  l  udeiici. ,  and  ihtj  circumstance  of  Us  dedi- 
cation to  the  elei-tur-palatme  Charles  Luuis,  perhaps  m.^te 
than  its  aubstautial  merits,  made  it  the  foundation  of  liie 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  author.  The  etoollN^palaiinu 
wae  desirou*  of  attracting  attention  to  the  imiversity  of 
Heidelbei^  whicb  had  IbUen  into  decay ;  and  as  one  of  the 
meaoa  to  thia  object,  he  founded  a  professorship  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  placea  Puffendorf  in  the 
chair,  entrustini;  him  also  in  particular  with  the  educatior. 
of  his  son  tlie  electoral  prince.  PufTcndort  commenced  lus 
occupation  as  professor  at  Heidelberg,  in  1661,  and  the 
numetous  audiiury  aUiacted  hy  bis  lectures  supplied  him 
with  peouniary  independence  as  well  as  enc  .uiagement  lo 
p«MV«re  in  his  juiidieal  stodice.  Soon  after  bis  establish-  . 
ment  at  Heidelberg  he  directed  hia  attention  to  the  eoMti-  | 
tution  of  the  body  termed  the  Germanic  empire:  and 
struck  with  the  absurdilie*  and  incongruitieci  of  this  stran^'e  | 
compound  of  princes,  small  republics,  prelates,  and  knmljt>. 
each  of  whom  exercised  within  their  respective  temiorie^  | 
a  decree  of  sovereign  authority,  ho  composed  a  treatise  I 
exliibuuig  in  rather  strung  oolours  the  usurpations  and  ' 
delect>  of  the  system,  and  pnnting  out  practical  remedies  ' 
for  the  grieveua  abneoa  which  it  bad  occasioned.  Aa  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  Germany  was  criticised  in  this 
work  with  considerable  freedom  and  severily,  PuflTendori 
did  not  venture  to  publish  it  in  his  native  country,  or  with 
his  own  name,  hut  sent  it  to  his  I.toIIkt  Isaiah  I'uffeiidorfi 
who  was  at  that  time  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  France, 
who,  afler  ishowing  it  to  Meseray,  directed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  under  the  title  of  *  Severini  de  llo- 
xambano^  De  Statu  Imperii  Germaniei.*  This  work  ex- 
cited very  general  attention  in  Europe,  bein^r  tran^ted 
into  German,  English,  and  French,  and  not  only  involved  - 
Puffendorf  for  several  years  m  an  active  controversy  with 
Gurniun  civilians,  but  exposed  hiin  to  the  indignatioD  of 
some  of  the  more  powerful  constituents  of  the  Germanic 
body,  and  especially  of  the  Austrian  government.  To  avoid 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  commotion  bis  work  had 
occasioned,  be  gladly  accepted,  in  1670.  an  inviutioo  th» 
Charlee  XI.  of^weden  to  become  proibnor  of  the  law  of 
nations  at  the  university  of  Lunde:i.  then  recently  founded,  i 
About  two  years  aAer  his  removal  to  Luuden,  he  publishn! 
Ihe  great  work  upon  which  his  reputation  at  tlu'  jil  . 
day  u  prinoipally  founded,  entitled  'I>e  Jure  I^aturv  «i 
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It  is  a  very  carefbl  •nd  Meui»(«  digest  of  the 
Inr  of  v«titT«.  and  being  arranged  on  ft  mudi  more  scientific 
principle  Ihmi  tlic  w<,rk  of  Crotiui^'Ds  JuwBeUietPlMis,' 
ts  more  useful  to  tlie  ■^nult  tit. 

Grotiii*  ba<*  invurtcd  tlio  natural  order  of  irenlnii:  the 
subject  by  considering  at  once  the  artifidal  statvi*  of  pfm  e 
ttldwar  and  the  law  of  nations,  without  first  tnu  ing  the 
or^pnal  piinoiplec  of  the  ioiaoee  as  thejr  era  found  in 
hniMtn  Dkttin.  Pittfendorf .  on  the  ndier  band,  emnnienow 
with  the  law  of  nature.  ilu»n  considers  the  subject  as 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  inrlivulua!*.  and  lastly  investigates 
tlie  difiicult  and  compliiai^-d  i|uesiions  which  ans<*  in  the 
intercour.>-e  of  nations.  '  Without  i\m  geruws  of  his  master.' 
»a>^  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  '  and  with  very  inferior  learn- 
ing, Puffendorf  has  yet  treated  the  subject  with  sound 
senHc,  with  clear  method,  with  iKtensive  and  accurate 
knoirledge^  and  with  »  eooiouaneM  of  detail,  aometimct 
indoed  tedtotia^  ba»  aiirafk  toattticiiva  and  iaibfl»tory.* 
(nticnurs^  on  tke  Stmfy  ^  tkg  Law      Hatmn  end 

In  consequence  of  some  of  the  new  views  contained  in 
this  work,  it  was  virulently  assailed  by  contemporaries,  and 
involved  :be  Wthw  a  second  time  In  angry  controversy; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  raised  the  reputation  of  Puffendoif 
to  a  great  height  tbroaghout  Europe ;  and  aieir  years  after 
its  appearance,  the  king  of  Sweden  removed  him  to  Stock- 
holm, making  htm  his  bistorioKraphcr.  and  giving;  him  the 
i-.tli' of  coiuiM'llor  of  slate.  In  hi^ollkiiil  riiarai  ler  he  com- 
i'Ci!>ed  and  published  in  Lalin  a  '  History  of  Swetlen,  from 
the  expedition  of  Ouslavus  Adolphus  into  Germany,  until  i 
the  deiith  of  Queen  Christine;'  but  although  a  promising  ' 
theme  lor  an  historian,  Pnflbadorf  has  not  availed  himself  of 
the  rich  materials  which  were  planed  at  his  diapoatl  in  the 
arebives  of  the  Swedish  government  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to 
render  his  narrative  attractive  or  complete  In  ICWS  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg.  Frederic  William,  uivitetl  h  m  lo  Berlin, 
with  theconscntof  thekiiit;  of  Sweden,  and  employed  bim  in 
writing  the  history  of  his  life  and  reign.  The  elector  also 
bcrtewttd  open  him  the  title  of  counsellor  of  state,  wilt  an 
annual  pension  of  2000  crowns.  In  obedience  to  this  en- 
gagement, he  wrote  and  publnhed,  in  nineteen  books, 
*<^mmentani  de  Rebus  Ge^itis  Frederici  WiUielmi  Ha^i. 
Etectoris  Brandenburgici.'  a  work  which  neither  experienced 
n  r  deserved  greater  success  tlian  his  previ  sus  nbtorical 
{>  rforuiance*.  His  employment  iii  Berlin  was  considered 
.)  he  merely  temporary,  and  he  intended  to  rt^iurn  to  Stock- 
holm as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  engagement  with  the 
elector  of  Brandeahorg ;  indeed  the  king  of8«eden  always 
eootinued  his  esteem  fbr  him,  and  a  few  yean  only  beAm 
Sn  death,  and  during  his  residence  at  Berlin,  raised  him  to 
iie  dignity  of  a  haroii.  He  died  however  in  BeiHn,  in  Oc- 
!nher,  ir.'M  A  eoin|']eU'  cataloj^ue  <if  the  vohuiiiiiuus 
".  rttitii^s  of  Puffendorf.  and  lui  aceounl  of  the  vnnoiis  edil  ion» 
ijf  each,  wtH  be  found  in  a  note  to  the  article  under  his 
name  m  the  '<3enaralDifltioiiai)r,'andaliaoiii  tlM*Biograpbie 
UniverseUe.' 

PUPFIN.  CAvK.  voL  iii.,  p.  99 ;  Pfenii.t.  toI  xviii., 

p.  41.) 

PUG,  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  dog,  somewhat  resembling 
a  mastiff  or  bull  dog  in  minialuie.  The  Dutch  Pii^'S  have 
morv  the  aspect  ol  the  large  \;irielies  la>t  named  than  the 
French  Pug*,  some  of  wliich  hitter  are  very  small.  Botii 
are  snappish  and  noisy,  but  cttpaUU:  of  strong  attachment  to 
tbdrinasters  or  mistresses.  The  French  Pugs  are  docile, 
and  Bnfbe  easUr  taught  many  amnsing  tricks. 

PUOiBT,  PIRRItB.  who  has  been  called  the  Miebael 
Angelo  of  Fnnce,  from  lii-*  ability  in  p  i  iiting  and  archi- 
tecture, an  well  lis  in  sculpture,  and  i^ceriiajis  also  on  account 
(  f  a  kindred  enthusiasm  and  decision  of  character,  was 
b^srn.  in  K''22,  at  Marseille,  where  his  father  practised  as  an 
iichitect  and  sculptor.  It  was  IVom  him  that  he  received 
his  first  instructions  in  art,  after  which  he  was  placed  under 
a  ibipwrigbt,  or  boildar  of  galleys,  to  learn  to  carve  the  or- 
nameuts  used  in  such  vessels.  Disgusted  with  the  drudgery 
of  such  workmanship,  he  set  out  fbr  Italy,  and  pass^  a 
considerable  time  at  Florence,  where  he  pursued  liis  studies 
a*  9  sculptor  with  great  success.  He  next  repaired  to 
Rome,  whither  he  was  attracted  by  the  famu  of  Pietro  de 
Cortona;  and  not  only  did  he  become  the  pupil  of  that 
artist,  bat  made  such  progress  under  him,  that  be  accom- 
paaiod  him  to  Flureitoe  as  bis  assistant  in  painting  the 
ariUnn  of  tba  Pitti  pdaee.  Instead  however  of  mnttnioff 
IhmTBi  snddanly  naehad  upon  ratiinniiK  to  Ifuot,  mm 


he  was  then  enlj  twen^MRie.  On  hit  vrival  at  Marteflio 

he  was  very  well  recefred,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  eoMi- 
mis«ioiicd  to  design  a  vessel  of  extraordinary  magnifteencc, 
nnmwl  ls\  Reine.  in  honour  of  Anne  i  f  .\u«tris.  'ITiat 
prmcess  bemi,'  desirous  of  obtnmini;  acuraie  firawmpsoi 
all  tht!  antieui  muaumentii  at  Rome,  tlit)  (terson  eommiSi 
sioned  by  he'  to  procure  them  thought  that  boeoald  bol 
do  better' thaa  take  Paget  with  him  for  the  jmipoaa  of  ck^ 
eutint^  them.  Paget  aenordingly  prooeeded  a  Woond  tine 
to  Rome,  and  there  spent  tn-tween  five  and  six  years;  but 
what  afterward*  he(  ame  of  thai  >  ahmble  collection  of  draw- 
ings is  not  known. 

On  his  seconi!  return  fnirn  Ilaly  he  executed  several  works 
in  painlini;:  but  his  excessive  application  to  that  art  80 
seriously  affected  bis  health,  that  he  renounced  the  praotiee 
of  it,  and  confined  hinaeir  thencsAirth  !•  architecture  and 
sculpture.  His  ulents  met  with  anph>7ment  at  Ton  km  and 
Ifarseiile,  ibr  which  latter  eitr  he  prejected  many  emtxd- 
lishments,  which  establisliefl  liis  reputation  as  an  nrchitect; 
and  he  further  pa\e  proot  of  his  skill  in  engincenng  by 
different  in^enuuis  nvohiue';  and  inveBtiom Whfsh  1m ittln* 
duced  into  the  marine  at  Toulon. 

He  was  !«ont  by  Fouquct  to  Genoa  fbr  the  purpoee  of  se- 
lecting marble  for  some  of  the  woriu  {irepoaed  to  be  execatad 
at  Maneille;  bat  that  minister  being^  shortly  afterwards 
disgraced,  instead  of  returning  home,  Puget  preferred  re- 
maining at  Genoa,  where  he  prodm-cd  some  of  ht»  most 
noted  pieces  of  sculjiture,  llie  two  'laiues  of  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Ambrosius  and  the  i^rand  b<i&  rihet  of  the  Assump- 
tion, in  the  chapel  of  the  Albergo  de'  Poveri,  besides  various 
architectural  ornaments.  At  length  he  wss  recalled  hj 
Colbert,  who  obtaitied  Ibr  him  a  pension  of  twelte  hundied 
crowns,  hi  MfHwamace^  it  is  Mid.  of  the  denwat  tvemnman- 
dailon  of  BemfUi.  That  the  patronage  of  the  one  and  the 

rct'oinini'nd.ition  of  the  other  were  not  discreflited.  m  proved 
by  his  tWD  celebrated  p«rfommnce«  al  VersaiUes,  ihe  Milo 
of  Crolona,  and  the  group  ot  Perseus  and  Andn  nied  i,  the 
former  of  which  is  generally  ixckoiie^l  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
his  chisel,  and  a  work  that  will  licar  coinpari«i7n  with  the 
antique^  He  was  not  however  to  be  attached  to  a  court, 
even  by  tin  fhttering  romplimenta  of  Lsuii  XIV.  himself, 
but  he  retired  to  Marseille,  where  he  built  himself  asmaH  re- 
sidence, which  he  occupied  until  his  death,  December  2nd. 
\f>'.>4,  ut  the  aj^e  of si-\enty-two. 

Pu^et  undoubtedly  merite'i  the  applause  that  he  received 
from  his  Countrymen  and  con  tern  piiraries,  hut  dispassionate 
criticism  will  not  exactly  confirm  previous  opiniuii.  The 
historian  of  modern  sculpturek  Cicognaia,  speaks  of  Poge. 
in  rather  a  disparaging  manner,  insisting  that  though  they 
manffbiit  i;enius,  his  pradnetions  almost  invariably  betray 
inaccurai  y  lo  proportions,  want  of  n-finenient  in  taste, 
and  sliow  more  of  the  painter  than  of  the  sculptor  in  their 
treatment,  •■ehlinn  produc.ng  a  pleasinK  etTci  i  mi'  'V n 
a  .tingle  point  of  view.  Neither  the  Milo  uoi  the  Perseus 
escapes  reprehension  from  him;  and  he  says  that  as  a 
composition,  toe  former  has  been  flfc^entlj  avrpaaaed  by 
young  artiatB  who  have  tried  their  powen  on  tbo  saOM 
subject. 

As  an  architect,  he  must  at  the  present  day  be  held  even 
lower,  if,  as  a  sample  ut  his  taste  in  that  art,  we  refer  to 
the  cniirt-yard  and  old  huildinu;  of  the  British  Museum, 
designed  and  erecle<l  by  him,  and  in  which  it  is  easier  to 
perceive  a  kind  of  dull  stateliness  than  to  detect  the  slightest 
clement  of  beauty. 

PD'GLIA,  the  antient  AauHa,  ia  the  senenl  name  eiven 
to  B  large  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  lies 
east  of  ihi'  .AjH'nnines,  and  extends  to  the  .Adriatic  Sea.  It 
comprises  the  three  admnusiraiive  proviuees  of  Captlanata, 
Terra  di  Bari,  and  Terra  rOlranto.  In  former  times  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  divided  by  geographers  into  tour 
great  divisions,  called  Abruizi,  Puglia,  Calabria,  and  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  three  adminis- 
trative provinces.  PllgUa  is  naturally  diridcd  into  two 
regions,  namely,  the  groat  plain  of  Capitannta.  called  Paglia 
Piano,  or  'Flat  Apulia,'  and  the  hilly  region  of  Bari  and 
Otranio,  called  Pnglia  Pietrosa,  or  'Stony  .\pulia.'  A  de- 
scription of  these  two  regions  is  given  under  Capita.nata, 
Bari  (Tkrua  ni),  and  Otravto  (Tbbra  m).  The  wliole 
of  Puglia  is  one  of  the  m«xii  productive counti  i^  of  the  king- 
dom ;  its  chief  wealth  consists  in  corn,  oil,  wool,  and  cattle. 
In  antient  limes  this  tract  of  couninr  was  mbabited  bjr  tho 
Daonv  tlie  AppQit,  tba  Praeatii,  the  Calabri  or  flfeaaa- 
piu%  Md  A*  MMttlni.  (AmuaO  Xba  Onlabri  ocenpioi 
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the  northern  and  Uio  Snlciitini  tlic  soullicrn  masi  of  ilic 
lapygian  peninsula.  The  first  Nuriiiaii  t'oii<]ueruis  of 
Napie*  styled  thcniseU'^  dukes  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
befora  Naples  had  become  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

PU'LCl  LUI'GI.  born  at  Ftonoea.  in  1441.  of  m  »• 
ipeetable  though  poor  fiimily .  became  mAj  in  life  aoqntinted 
with  the  wealthy  family  of  Medici,  through  which  he  aeerat 
to  have  obtained  an  interior  office  under  the  Florentine 
ii  ]iublic.  He  travelled  about  Italy,  and  even  biyoiul  its 
limits,  according  to  his  own  stateinent.  Few  particulars  of 
nis  life  are  known.  He  married  Lucruzia  Albizzi,  by  w  hom 
he  bad  two  lonit  who  aorvivod  him.  He  was  a  welcome 
guest  at  th»  tebb  of  Loranso  de'  Medici,  who  relished  bis 
wit  and  hw  tttampow  poetical  effuHioDi.  Lnemia  Torna- 
buont,  Loienio'f  mother,  urged  ^lei  to  write  ra  epic  poem. 
Palci  undertook  the  task,  and  he  looked  for  his  ihetne 
among  the  traditional  l^end^  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
Paladins,  as  recorded  by  Turpin,  which  had  already  become 
funiliar  in  Italy  through  the  Italian  romance  *  1  Reali  di 
nuicia,'  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  had  become 
a  popular  theme  for  tbee&lemi>ore  effusion  of  strolling  story- 
tonws.  Pulci  took  fbrthe  tubieet  of  his  poem  the  treachery 
of  Oano  of  Magansa,  one  of  Charlemagne's  vassals,  who  is 
reported  in  the  old  legends  to  have  conspired  with  the 
Saracens  of  Spain  against  bis  master,  and  to  have  brought 
about  the  fatal  defeat  of  the  French  »t  Roncesvalle*  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Pulci  was  well  ac^uamtod  not  only  with  Tur- 
pm's '  Chronicle,'  but  with  the  old  French  and  Provencal 
IMnaaees  which  related  to  the  fabulous  history  of  Charle- 
aiimo'a Spooish  wan.  An abatiaetof  tbaaa aionilar  tia* 
int,  in  wbieh  (be  eonfbaed  feeorda  oftba  wanor  Chaitw 

Martel  and  hh  son  Pepin  Qi,»nin<;f  tlio  Saracens  in  Fmnrp 
were  mixed  up  with  the  siiuii  ciitnpaigu  of  Charlema^uu 
himself  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  is  piven  (by  Fom>o1o)  in  No. 
42  of  the  'Quarterly  Review,'  and  ttUo  in  an  article  on  the 
early  poetry  of  Spain,  in  No.  78  of  the  *  EdinbiArgh  Review.' 
Pulci  moulded  those  rude  materials  into  a  living  form,  and 
Imathad  into  it  his  own  poetical  inspiration.  His  predo- 
eeaaora  bad  dealt  out  tba  old  traditional  fiiblaa  in  a  sober 
serious  strain.  Pulci  was  the  first  to  seize  th«  ludicrous 
si  li>  Ti'ii  si  i  ll and  to  derive  from  it  a  fresh  bubjed  for 
p^jLuy  iiud    ouuice  of  amusement  for  his  readers.    .Still  lus 

1)ocm  is  not,  as  it  has  been  by  many  sujtposed  to  bo,  u  bur- 
em^ue  poem,  bnt  a  combination  of  tiie  serious  with  ibe  face- 
tiou.s ,  it  i  n  rumance  accompanied  by  its  own  parody.  Tiic 

Kt  is  often  evidenlly  in  oamaat^boing  carried  along  bj  the 
y  or  patbatie  ev«nl»  whieb  be  daienbea;  bnt  ba  now  and 
then  relaxes  to  enjoy  a  laugh  with  his  hearers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  heroes,  and  of  the  popular  story-tellers,  who 
formed  a  numoroun  trilx;  in  his  uge,  and  who,  by  their  pom- 
pous diction  and  their  exaggerations  and  aiiatchronisms, 
enhanced  the  absurdity  of  their  wondrous  tales.  One  cha- 
racter however,  that  of  Orlando^  tba  Fiench  and  Spani:>h 
Roland.  Pulci  preserved  in  its  or^nal  simple  grandeur,  as 
baodad  down  by  old  tradilion.  It  was  iwarvwTfiir  B<uardo 
to  towar  tbe  onffinal  duuieter  of  the  Roland  of  old  tradi- 
tional legend,  tne  chaste  and  unspotted  champion  of  re- 
ligion, loyally,  and  chivalry,  and  to  reduceitlothatof  a  brave 
but  frail  warrior.  I'ulri  brought  hIso  on  the  scene  another 
worthy  competitor  for  fame,  Hinaldo  of  MonUlbano.  the 
Reynault  of  the  French  romances,  whose  character  and  od- 
vonturei  be  took  ebiefly  from  'lea  QuatreFiU  d'Aymon' 
of  Aiuuk,  an  eld  iwnanee  writer  of  tbe  tbirtaentb  oen- 
lurr. 

Aetide  tt  'Ifbigante  Maggiore.'  which  Pulci  chose  to 
^ive  to  bis  poem,  is  a  capricious  uiie,  for  the  giant  whotn  he 
introduces  by  tbe  name  of  Morgante  is  only  a  subordinate 
character,  and  acts  as  squire  to  Orlando.  The  reas<m  of 
theadjuQrtt  'Maj,'g:iore'  is  not  perceived,  unless  it  was  given 
to  bim  on  account  of  his  great  utrengtb. 

Orlando  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  but  Gano  may  be  eoo- 
aiderad  aa  tbe  principal  actor ;  like  Satan  in  Milton,  ha  ia 
the  author  of  all  mischief,  and  his  punii-limenl  is  properly 
(be  end  of  the  action.  'Tlie  Tieusons  of  Gano'  would  have 
been  a  more  appropriate  title  to  the  poem.  Another  giant, 
called  Margutte,  i?.  the  Thetsites  of  tbe  poem.  He  u  an 
upen  scoffer  at  rclii;ion,  and  boasts  of  his  numerous  sins ; 
he  is,  in  short,  an  impudent  but  hutnorona  villain.  He 
•oewBpanies  Morganta.  who  is  a  pious  paraonagc,  and  dies 
ai  hat  of  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter  at  some  ludicrous 
eight.  Thia  eharaeterof  Mnrgutte,  which  is  merely  episo- 
dical, ind  \vh:rh  <rrm-,  to  1  i  . r  1 ,      introduced  by  Pulci  in 

&i  ul  uuicstruiued  mirth,  lias  beco  addw^d  by  Voltaire 


anil  otiicfs  an  a  proof  of  Pulci's  unbelief.  But  the  poet, 
from  the  beginning,  prex-laims  Marputle  to  be  what  he  la, 
a  proHigale  despicable  fellow,  and  by  i>u  doing  shoms  do 
intention  of  reoomoiendiac  his  opinions  or  example. 

In  canto  xxv.  there  is  a  corioua  didogue  between  Rinalde 
and  a  famniardamon  named  Aatarolli  eonceming  the  then 
so-called  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  dtemon  says:  *  An  old 
and  hallowed  error  has  long  prevailed,  that  no  one  can  ven- 
turo  westward  of  this  point  without  incurring  certain  death. 
Know  then  that  this  is  a  vain  8uppu<,tiion,  for  it  is  ]Kis9ible 
to  navigate  far  beyond,  as  the  sea  is  level  everywhere, 
although  our  world  has  a  round  form,  as  everytlung  above 
is  attracted  to  the  9tMn,  and  the  eartb  hidf  aUnds  sus- 
pended among  tbe  ataia.  And  ahipa  sbaU  proeeed  he  be- 
yond the  boundaries  wbieh  Henules  fixed  here  in  times  of 
ignorance,  and  they  will   discover  another  hembphere, 
where  are  towns,  nations,  and  empires.   Those  are  the  an- 
tipodes, and  they  adore  the  Sun  and  Jupiter  and  Mars,  they 
have  trees  and  cattle  as  you  hav^  and  often  wage  war 
against  one  another.'  (Canto  sxv..  st.  228,  et  seq.)  Pulci 
wrote  this  fifteen  yean  al  least  balm  Cdumbaa  aailed  on 
bis  memorable  expedition.  Rinaldo  asba  wbetber  the  anti- 
podM  are  of  Adam's  niee,  and  are  cauable  of  obtaining  salva- 
tion. To  this  delicate  question  the  daraon  answers,  that  all 
nirii  iii  iv  be  saved  by  the  Cross,  and  thut  the  day  will  come 
when,  aiter  many  errors  and  wanderings,  all  will  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  and  find  acceptance.    The  whole  passage  is 
curious  as  illustrative  of  tbe  state  of  mind  among  men  of 
informatioa  in  Italy  hi  that  age.  Roland's  last  fight  and 
dying  seane  at  Ronaoswallea  aw  beantiAilly  daaeribed  by  tbw 
poet  The  finewell  of  Roland  to  his  ftitbftal  steed,  his 
trusty  companion  in  many  a  battle,  his  confession  and  last 
prayer,  and  the  angelic  melody  which  is  heard  above,  as  he 
expired— all  this  part  is  equal  in  pathos  and  lufliness  to  any 
passage  m  either  Dante  or  Tasuo.    llie  poet  felt  evidently 
interested  in  his  subject  and  wrote  in  earnest.  But  even  heiw 
be  occasionally  breaks  out,  in  tbe  midst  of  bis  most  seiiona 
narrative,  inlo'a  fit  uf  comic  humonr,  as  if  by  way  of  telaxa- 
tion.   While  the  fearful  conflict  is  raghig  in  the  glen  of 
Ronoesvallea,  the  poet  descries  two  demons  keepinj?  watch 
in  a  deserted  chapel  on  the  outskirts  of  the  defii     i  unt 
upon  .seizing  and  becuring  the  .•;oiils  of  the  Saracen,  who 
fell  in  the  battle,  as  their  lawful  prey.    The  eaeernsaaef 
these  saunic  sentries  is  descnbeil  with  much  drollery. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  edition  of  the  poem 
of  Pulci,  with  all  it«  fteedom  of  thought  and  expcas- 
sioti,  otme  out  in  1481,  fhmt  the  preas  of  tbe  convent  of 
Ripoli  at  Florence,  and  that  some  of  the  nuns,  and  ont 
Marietta  among  them,  acted  as  cumpositors,  and  were  paid 
accordingly.  (Sotizie  htonchi'  soprataStamj  eria  dt  Ripolt, 
by  Father  V  incenso  Fineschi,  Domenicano,  Florence,  1781.) 
Tiiere  was  a  much  greater  degree  of  freedom  in  speaking 
and  writmg  ai  Italy  during  tne  fourteenth  and  fiiteentb 
centuries  than  there  has  been  at  any  time  since;  the  ehanga 
took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  eentttiy,  when 
tbe  akrm  about  the  spreading  of  the  dootrinea  of  the 
Reformation  induced  Po|ie  Paul  111.  to  catabtish  perma- 
nently. With  the  consent  of  Charles  V.,  the  court  of  the  In- 
qnisition.  which  efi°actually  silenced  both  tongues  and  pcn>. 

The  '  Morgante  Maggioro'  is  less  read  and  noticed  now 
even  in  Italy  than  it  deserves ;  the  poem  has  many  beautiai^ 
ond  great  llueney  and  vivaeity  of  diction,  owing  la  the 
author  being  a  Flomnline  and  writing  in  hisowniremaaular 
language.  Pulci  may  be  considered  both  as  the  la.st  of  the 
old  romancers  and  as  the  fint  of  the  Italian  epic  writers. 
poera  retains  much  of  the  simplicity  ami  antique  cast  of  the 
traditions  of  the  dark  ages,  enricii^  with  the  information  of 
a  more  enlightened  period.  By  reading  tbe  '  Morgante'  at* 
tentively,  one  is  less  surprised  at  some  old  Florentwe  critioa 
giving  it  the  prefereooe  over  Ariostu's  apleodjd  and  da* 
borate  poem.  But  the  two  wnrka  are  the  representatives  of 
two  different  ages,  and  thete  ia  tbe  same  difierenoe  between 
tlieiu  a-  there  was  between  Pulci's  jovial  and  free-spoken 
friend,  Lorenzo  de"  Medici,  and  the  prmees  of  the  House  of 
Ksie,  ihe  courtly  patrons  of  Ariosto.  The  edition  of  tl»c 
*  Moi'gaute,'  Naples.  1 782,  contains  a  good  biography  of  the 
author. 

Pulci  wrote  also  a  number  of  satirical  and  some  licentious 
sonneU,  and  other  light  poetrv.  including  his  *Oe«fi»' 
sion»'  the  eopiee  of  whieb  ave  raOier  acaiea.  Fteici  died  al 
Plotenee  in  1487. 

PUT. EX,  the  name  <.;iven  by  Linnwus  to  a  group  of  in*e<  t> 
of  whieh  the  common  flea  may  he  regarded  aa  tbe  type. 
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Tht-^  lleas  arc  consulored  l>y  Lalreille,  Kirb^,  and  many 
(.ul.ci  entoillologi:jt»,  as  I'utistitutirif;  an  order  of  iti»ect>. 
Tbqr  £>nB  thefioap  Suetona  of  De  Gwr ;  the  wdar  Siphan- 
tfttra  of  itttreille,  ud  Aphamptem  of  Kirbf  uhI  Spenoe, 
by  whom  they  nr«^  placed  between  the  orders  Diplrra  and 
Apttrra.  In  ilie  '  ii^gne  Animal '  they  are  arranged  bt-- 
twccn  the  ordeni  Pitrastta  or  Anaplura  of  Lcacb,  antl  ilie 
Coltoptera.  It  is  highly  probable  however  that  when  this 
group  is  better  known — when  the  numerous  insects  allied 
totbedaMwe  mote  common  in  our  cabineta— it  will  be 
fMHld  fint  tbejr  do  iiot  constitute  an  order  bv  themselves, 
kut  are  ab«mnt  Cmu  of  theotlMr  toeii  utablu/ud  orders ; 
in  these  llMra  k  a  certain  degree  of  uoirormity.  as  regnrds 
numbers,  variety  of  habits,  &&,  which  can  but  lend  >is  to 
doubt  the  validity  of  the  ao-called  orders  containing  or.lyane 
or  two  genera,  and  but  few  spcrieu,  such  as  ilu-  present  or- 
der, and  the  orders  Aptenu  Homaioptera,  and  Streps) /Ji-ra 
It  is  moreover  worthy  of  observation  that  each  of  iliese  so 
•alkd  ocden  is  eompoMd  of  par^antie  iiutei$,  which  nece»- 
nrilj  iiivoKM  •  alniettm  wiy  unlik*  tbo  more  typical  spe. 
ctes  of  the  groups  lo  which  we  may  suppose  they  belong. 


Upon  these  grounds,  the  orders  just  mcutioned,  being  re- 

rkad 

arude  Inskcta. 


gorded  as  not  »ullBi«ltlj 


out,  ane  oniUed  in  the 


The  Suetoria  have  the  mouth  composed  of  three  pieces, 
enrioeed  bjr  two  articulated  buninn,  whieb,  when  uniteo,  form 
nerlindrietlereonical  prolioMiit  tlM  baae  of  wtaieh  is  pro- 
taeied  by  two  seaks.  Thej  undeigo  a  complete  metamor- 
phosb:  tbe  larva  is  of  an  elongated  eyiindrical  form,  and 
when  ilji  ut  to  chanae  into  the  pupa  state,  enclose*  ilsell'  in 
a  silkta  iocoon,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  assumes  tbe 
mago  or  perfect  state 

In  the  genus  Puint  the  body  is  compreased,  of  an  oval 
form,  and  protected  by  a  toafk  eOfisMOVa  covering.  Tbe 
heed  is  smuU  and  mneb  eempwiasd.  and  faniislted  on 
•ach  aide  iriih  nanall  lannd  ava;  babind  this  is  a  eoncar 
Tity  in  whidi  tha  aat«iM»  (which  ara  thi«e*|ioiatad)  are 

sitnated. 

On  iliL  anterior  part  of  the  head  arc  two  four-jointud  oriiaiis, 
supposed  by  Latreille  to  be  tbe  antennae,  but  which  uiuiil 
be  palpi,  the  ur^^ans  situated  behind  the  eyes  being  now 
snp^oaed  to  be  the  antenna.  The  1^  are  large  and  strong, 
paruaidarly  the  bindw  pair,  by  wbieh  the  insect  jump*, 
and  CBfwed  with  spines ;  the  tarsi  are  flve-joiniad,  and  toe 
teraunal  joint  is  fomisbed  with  twoeloni^lad  alanv;  the 
anterior  pair  of  legs  are  inserted  alpMrt  undar  tiia  head, 
and  the  rostrum  liesbniwecn  tliero. 

I'he  female  tlea  is  said  tii  lay  about  a  dozen  c^-^'s,  which  are 
of  a  whitish  colour  and  somewhat  visdd :  the  t»r\m  are  long 
and  slender,  and  have  no  legs ;  tha  haad  is  scaly  and  has  no 
vnm,  but  is  furnished  with  two  very  small  sntannm:  aacb 
or  tbe  R^craents  of  ii»  body  is  provided  with  little  tvfks  of 
hair,  and  the  terminal  segmaot  has  moffaovar  two  haoksd 
appendages  at  its  apex. 

The  conitnoii  flea  ( Pulex  irritant)  is  but  too  well  known. 
It  i«  Mid  to  attacti  dos,*,  cats,  and  other  animab.  as  well  as  I 
man  ;  but  tiiere  are  Other  specie*  which  appear  to  be  peculiar  | 
to  certain  birds  and  quadrupc^ls,  and  these  have  received  in  | 
meat  cases  tbe  natnt:^  of  tha  «>pecies  they  attack,  such  as  ! 
Ilia  dog  flea  (i^Mtov  Canity  IbamolaOea  (A  7U^)i  that  of 
iba  martfna  (P.  himm^^my,  and  of  tha  mouse  <A  aitf*- 
eutt).  &c. 

The  Chtijoe  of  tkc  West  ladies  and  Soulli  America  also 
belongs  to  this  group.  b<'in<i  the  Pulex  f  metrau  t  of  tuthan. 
•  it  IS  deacribtid,'  say  Mes&ri.  Kirby  and  i>penc«  (vol.  i..  p. 
lu2),  'as  generally  attacking  the  feet  and  legs,  getting, 
without  being  felt,  bStwaen  wa  akin  and  the  flesh,  usually 
vadar  the  naib  of  the  loas,  where  it  nidifkates  and  lays  iu 
eggs ;  and  if  tioMdy  attention  be  not  paid  to  it,  whieb,  as  it 
oeeasions  no  other  unoasinen  than  itching  (the  sensation  at 
first,  I  am  assured,  is  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise),  is 
■umetiroes  noglected,  it  multiplies  to  such  a  degree  iu  tu  be 
attended  by  the  most  fatal  constiqucnceii,  often  rendering 
amputation  oecosaary,  and  sumeiiaieii  cousins  death.  The 
'  )  slavaa  in  the  west  Indies  are  freqaanuyampilojrad  to 
'>  I  boss  psati.  which  they  do  with  uaaaMmoadaailerity.' 
tha  name  Chigoe,  ibey  am  timwtimfla  tMiiA  Jiggtrt, 

Nigva,  Ttmgua,  Piiiue,  &c. 

For  further  infortnnttun  reiipectinv  this  group  of  insests 
tbe  reader  is  referred  to  M.  Uu^e's  '  Recherches  sur  les 
Chararteres  Zoolo<;ir|ueK  du  genre  i'ulex,'  pubUi&bod  in  the 
Ari'i..iit^  li  V  Srifiirt  t  NatureUet  for  October,  1832.  Mr. 
W<sIW(m1  has  alao  published  a  paper  'On  tbe  Stnetura  of 


the  AnteniiED  of  the  order  ApAampitra,'  fee.,  in  the  BiU» 
r>ii)/ojsical  AMiimiziriP,  vol.  L.  p.  359. 

PUUiAK.  HERNANDO  DEL,  a  celebrated  Spani.h 
historian,  was  probably  bom  at  Pulgar,  a  village  close  lo 
Toledo,  about  M.lf,.  When  jitill  voung  be  entered  the 
household  of  John  11 ,  kin^  of  Castile,  and  was  educated  m 
one  of  his  pages.  After  the  deutl)  of  that  monarch,  Pulgar 
wasa[)pointfd  secretary  to  Henry  IV.,  bis  son  and  succes*or. 
by  wbotn  he  wns  entrusted  with  various  confideiiUul  alturs. 
lie  reuined  bis  plooe  on  the  accession  of  laabdist  whob  hi 
1482,  named  him  to  tha  vacant  ofllea  of  national  hnttcno* 
grapher.  From  this  period  Pulgar  remained  near  the  royal 
person,  accompanyiDg  tbe  queen  in  her  various  prosres-ses 
through  the  kinedom.  as  well  as  in  her  military  expeditions 
into  the  Moorish  territory.  Ho  wa*  consequently  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  the  warlike  scenes  which  ho  describes, 
and  from  hu  situation  at  the  court  must  have  had  aeoem  to 
tbo  most  ample  and  accredited  sourossof  ittlbrmatian.  That 
portion  of  bisCJbnHUcle  containing  a  retrospective  survey  of 
cvcnto  previous  to  1462,  may  be  cboi^  with  gross  inse* 
curacy :  but  this  cann{it  be  said  of  tbe  remaining  part, 
which  Uiay  bu  received  as  perfectly  authentic,  and  has  all 
tbe  character  of  impartiality.  Pulsar's  style  of  narration, 
though  rather  too  prolix,  is  suihcieiuly  perspicuous,  and 
may  be  favourably  contrasted  with  that  of  contemporary 
writers.  His  Chnnieia  was  Ant  printed  at  VaUadoiid.  io 
Id6d,  when  it  nppaaiad  under  tha  naam  of  Antonio  da' 
Labrixa,  aaonf  whoaa  papers  it  was  found  by  his  grand- 
son the  editor.  Two  years  later  ( 1 SC  7),  another  edition  was 
published  at  Saragos.sa.  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 
The  lost  and  most  eleeaot  edition  of  Pulaar's Chronicle  was 
printed  ttValaitoiB,  in  178».  hyBanltoMantiort,  hi  httga 

folio. 

Pulgar  left  some  other  works,  of  which  his  Commenlory 
on  the  •  Coplas  de  MiQgo  Revulipt,*  an  antiant  satirab  in  the 
ftrm  of  a  dialogue  between  two  shepherds,  deseribinf  th« 

court  of  John  II.,  his  *  Letters.'  and  his '  Cla  ros  Viirones.' 
or  sketches  of  illustrious  men,  have  alone  been  published. 
The  last  contains  forty-six  biographical  articles  of  the  most 
duttui^utiihtid  uidividuah  of  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  which, 
although  loo  indiscriMiinuteiy  eiu-omiastic,  contain  much 
valuable  information  on  tbe  principal  actors  of  that  period. 
Fourteen  of  the  Letters  wen  flrit  printed  at  Seville,  towards 
tbe  close  of  tha  flftaanth  aantntrv;  tha  whole  number^ 
thirty-two— w«r«  aflarwards  prfnted  at  the  same  city,  toge* 
ther  with  the  *  Claros  Varones,'  1500,  Jto.  5kveral  editions 
of  the  samo  two  works  were  subsequently  published,  Alcali, 
1621  and  1528;  Zamora,  l.i43;  Valladolid,  1646;  Ant- 
werp, 1632;  all  in  4to.  The  Letters  otily  were  afierwords 
translated  into  Latin  by  Julian  Magon,  and  published  with 
the  Spanish  text,  at  tbe  and  of  Pelar  Martyr's  '  £piatles»* 
Amstelodami,  apud  Bit.,  16T0.  There  ara  also  thrsa 
modem  editions.  Mad.*  1747,  1775.  and  1789,  4t9.  The  two 
last  aie  valuable  on  aasattnt  of  some  eseellent  notes  and 
their  having  a  biogn^ical  aaeount  of  Pnlgar  pradxad  lo 
them 

Nicolas  Antonio  iBib.  Nov.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3S8),  attributes  to 
him  a  Chronicle  of  Henry  IV.,  and  a  hutory  of  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Granada.  Other  bibliograohers  have  confounded 
this  Pulgar  with  Hernan  Peres  del  rulgar,  a  distinguished 
oflScer.  who  gained  great  renown  in  the  war  at  Canada,  and 
who  is  suppoiMMl  to  be  the  author  of  a  Chronicle  of  Gonzalo 
de  Cordova,  Alcal&,  )5H4,  fol ,  as  well  asof  a  truu».taiiuu  uf  a 
French  historical  work,  cntuled  '  La  Mer  des  Histoires,' 
which  :ippeare<l  at  Valladolid.  in  1512,  fob,  under  the  title 
of  'Mar  de  Ilistorias.' 

The  year  of  Piilgar's  death  bos  not  been  ascertained :  it 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  survive  the  capture  of  Granada 
by  Fardtnand  and  IsabaUa,  aa  his  history  falls  aonawhat 
slHwt  of  that  event,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  would 

ha\  e  failed  to  commctnnrate  the  roost  important  occurrence 
in  the  reign  of  his  rovHl  masters.  Besides,  from  so  mo 
remarks  in  bis  l^'tlers,  all  of  which  were  writlen  after  1  IH2, 
it  \«uuld  upptiur  ihii  h\i  MUi>  already  at  that  time  much 
advanced  in  years.  It  is  however  quite  clear  that  Pulgar 
was  still  living  some  yeant  after  14b6,  tbe  epoch  wliich  ttia 
'  Biographic  Universelle '  has  erroneously  assigned  for  his 
death.  (Nicolas  Antonio,  Bib.  Nov..  vol.  li.,  p.  387.) 

PULLEY.   The  pulley  is  one  of  the  simple  machines 
or  mechanical  powers  employed  in  tl;>  .  i ivtructioii  of  nm 
chinery  and  in  the  transmission  and  inrduication  «!  ton  *-. 
Tho  kinds  of  pulley  in  u>t;  are  very  numerous ;  but  ilicv  .dl 
flonatst  of  oombtuations  of  a  grooved  wheel,  looTeablu  on  au 
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axt*.  and  a  r^jtu  lying  in  the  (sroove :  and  tbe  muner  in 
which  this  ropi?  pas!w  over  and  under  a  system  of  these 
wheels,  so  us  to  I  i:ir  i  i  t  the  lltn-e  wit h  thi'  ri-!.tstiincf,  i>i  lhi» 
power  with  the  weight,  (Wteanine^  the  species  or  kiixl  "f 
pulley.  But  whatever  the  mechanu  Lil  iirratigement  of  the 
vlwelt  and  of  the  rope,  ibe  principle  of  all  pulleys  is  (Ite 
Mtme.  mmcly,  the  transmiMion  of  the  tension  of  a  rope, 
«fllM«t  Mtwible  diminatiOQ,  w  aa  to  obviate  the  lo»s  of 
fcree  eonieqiieBt  on  rigidity.  If  •  rope  pi^sessed  perfect 
flexibility,  any  systonu  of  fixed  points,  as  a  si-nes  of  nails, 
over  which  the  rope  might  bt:  huiii,  woviUl  answer  the  mme 
end  mechunirally  as  a  system  of  pulleys  ;  but  it  is  kin'wn 
that  if  a  rope  bo  bent  over  a  sharp  edge,  little  furcu  will  be 
tnntmitted  beyond  that  point,  as  the  daily  experience  of 
•ostaining  «  vary  heavy  weight  attached  to  one  md  of  a 
rope  by  a  wry  caall  power  at  the  other  nod,  piovUod  the 
lope  M  bent  over  aeveral  small  edge^,  shows. 

The  principle  of  pulleys  is  the  application  of  the  theore- 
tical priMiriptf  of  the  transmission  of  the  force  of  tension, 
and  the  following  are  the  mechanical  combinut!on<*  by 
which  it  IS  usually  put  in  practice: — 

The  tingle  Jlred ptdley  U  a  wheel  with  a  groove  on  it<i 
«:rGomflRenee.and  fixed  in  a  case  or  Aeme  (as  it  is  techni- 
flvlljr  lerilMid)  to  prevent  the  rope  elipptng  from  off  iu  aur^ 
fhee  it  ii  moved  round  hy  the  ftletion  of  the  rope.  The 
force  is  not  modified  in  aDOnntby  this  machine,  bui  only  in 
direction;  that  is,  the  power  and  the  weight  equal  each 
other. 

The  single  moveuhie  pulley  consists  of  one  wheel  fixed 
and  the  other  moveable  ;  the  po\\(  ractsat  one  end  of  tlie 
rope,  and  tbe  other  end  it  fixed  lo  an  immo\eabie  obKta- 
fle;  the  weight  or  resistance  is  attached  to  ihe  sheave  of  the 
HMmeiUe  wheel,  la  tbia  tbe  power  ia  onu  half  the  TeMSI" 
•nee  when  there  <•  equQnivfiim.  The  pulley  is  sometifflee 
called  a  runner  by  prtictical  men. 

The  Spanish  barton  fon'ists  of  two  iuo»eable  wheels  and 
one  fixed  wheel  ;  and  then;  are  otlier  urrangenients,  by  which 
two  fixed  wheels  and  one  moveable  wheel  are  employed. 

The  firet  eyttem  qf  puUet/»  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  set  of  wheels,  called  the  upper  and  Inwer  block  ;  the 
upper  being  fixed,  and  tbe  lower,  to  whic  h  Ibe  resistance  or 
w«^bt  ia  atteebfld,  beiiig  moveeihltt.  The  power  »  to  the 
weiiht  or  reaiatanee  aa  unity  to  the  number  of  wbeeb  in 
tbelower  block. 

Smeaton'e  taek,  so  called  afler  the  relehrated  engineer  of 
thai  name,  contains  two  tier?,  of  wheels,  one  above  the  other, 
in  each  block.  The  course  of  the  rope  is  mi  arranged  that 
the  nower  and  the  weight  act  over  IM  eentre  of  the  upper 
Mid  lover  block*  eod  there  ia  oonaequently  no  tendon^  iu 
rtw  tyatem  to  twiit,  bat  tbe  upper  and  lower  Moek  eeeh  piV' 
serves  ita  horiwntal  porition.  This  highly  tn^nious  ar- 
rangement ia  open  however  to  other  oerious  objections,  as 
great  friction  and  unequal  wear  for  the  difTeretit  velocities 
with  which  the  wheels  move.  These  practical  ditruultie* 
•re  in  a  great  measure  obviated  in  the  following  system. 

Whitt'e  Pullty.  Tbe  wheel*  in  each  block,  tlie  upper 
and  lower  block,  turn  on  die  same  axis,  and  have  difierent 
diameten,  and  are  m>  praportiooed  that  the  eisoamAmueet 
have  a  velocity  ea  tie]  to  mmt  of  the  rope  vhleh  panee  over 
them.  It  is  found  on  calculation  that  the  several  wheels  in 
tbe  upper  block  will  revolve  in  the  sjime  time,  if  their  cir- 
oumferences  are  as  the  numbers  1,  3,  5,  &c.,  and  that  the 
several  wheels  in  the  lower  block  will  revolve  la  (he  mme 
time,  if  their  ( ircumferences  are  as  2,  4,  6,  &c.  Tbe  dia- 
meters of  tbe  wheels  consequently  have  this  proportion. 
Tbe  lateral  frletutn,  however,  of  a  number  of  independent 
vheels  ia  neat;  and  thia  ii  obviated  by  having  the  upper 
and  lower  bloek  eat  in  grooves  aeeording  to  the  above  rule, 
so  that  all  the  friction  is  reduced  to  tliatpf  the  piTOtsand 
the  lateral  friction  of  one  wheel. 

Second  st/!tfm.  In  the  coinb  i  ii  ions  previously  deseribe<l  j 
only  one  rone  is  employed, and  the  up[>er  block  is  fixed  and 
die  lower  block  moveable.  But  in  thiii  system  there  are 
savaml  topes;  the  upper  hkick  oonsists  of  a  single  wheel, 
wUdi  h  mm,  and  tbe  lower  Uoek  of  eevenl  moveable 
pulleya ;  tbe  string  of  eaeh  being  attached  to  tbe  sheave  of 
the  moveable  pulley  above  it.  and  to  an  immoveable  obstacle. 
Each  ailditional  rope  or  moveable  pulley  in  this  system 
doubles  the  efTect  of  the  power,  but  it  is  not  asystetn  of  anv 
practical  use. 

Third  si/stpm.  In  this  the  wheels  of  tbe  upper  block 
are  moveable  pulleys,  witbtfaaexeeption  of  tbe  upper  wheel, 
^i«b  ia  Ased,  and'tberaaiaaaveraiatriqgibeadiattaehodto 


the  WMg^t  This  is  tbe  most  powerf^  ayttem  in  reapeel  of 

tbe  ratio  of  the  power  and  weight,  but  useless  in  practire. 

The  \ariiins  svsiems  of  pulleys  present  the  best  j  i  i  u  r,] 
illiisiiut;on  of  tliugrcat  mechanical  j>rinc4plc  of  virtual  'iLiO- 
ciiie-,  [ViRTL  AL  Velocity],  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  pracitcal 
men,  that  w  hatever  is  [gained  in  force  is  lost  in  velocity,  i  iia 
poiver  of  a  weight  or  of  an  agent  in  practical  inechimiea  it 
estimated  by  the  product  of  the  ft»r«e  exerted  and  of  the 
spaee  Chraugh  which  it  is  exerted :  in  all  Um  prseeding  aya- 
teni?;  it  will  be  foiinJ  ihat  the  i>r(iduct  of  the  power  and  of 
the  .7>pace  through  which  it  has  moved  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  wei^'ht  niul  of  the  space  through  which  it  liaa 
moved ;  and  ihu  priiictpie  of  virtual  velociUe^  may  bo  eaaily 
verified. 

PULMOBRANCHIATA,  M.  de  Blainville'a  name  tat 
bis  first  order  of  his  second  subcla*s(/VpiacepAeto|dtowBJIb» 
noica)  of  his  MalacoMoa,  and  thus  daSned  by  him:— 

Organs  of  respiralkm  retiform  or  sSrian,  earpeting  the 
piqfond  i<{  thei  aviix  situated  obliquely  from  left  tu  right 
upon  the  origin  of  the  back  of  the  animal,  and  commune 
eating  with  the  ambient  fluid  by  a  rounded  un&ce,  pierced 
on  iiie  right  »ide  of  the  swollen  border  of  tbe  mantle.  All 
these  animals,  according  to  M.  de  Blainville,  are  more  or 
icaa  diipoeed  to  breathe  air.  Tbegiaaier  part  ara  tecrestiial, 
•ome  )iv«  on  tbe  banks  of  ftaab  waters  and  samttinM*  on 
the  Kea-bankl.  None  of  them  bury  themselves  in  the  mud 
or  sand  of  tbe  bottom,  excepting  the  Idmnacea,  during  tbe 
nuorons  ^L•ason.  All  are  pbytipbagOUi^  and  Wn  kOOWa  ift 
almost  <ill  patts  of  liie  eailh. 

The  following  families  and fenantaM anaagoA  bf  11.4a 

BlaiuTille  under  lhi«  order: — 

Fam.  1.  Liimiacea. 
s^XuHMSo,  ifonopMr. 
Dam.  t.  AoriODlaean. 
',-~-Pedipea,  Auricula,  PyrmmUtUo. 
Fam.  6  Lnnacinea- 
GcncTH  :— Sucrinfti.  Buliti:  i    A  halma,  Claiuilia,  Puj>a, 
Tomogeret,  lieitar,  Heiiculimax,   Teatuceila,  ih.rmaceii4l. 
Limaeella,  Limax,  Onehidium. 

Cuvier  had  previously  named  his  first  order  ot  Gastropods 
Pulmontt,  describing  them  as  dislinguiabed  from  other 
moUuska  by  their  breathing  the  elastic  air  through  a  hnla 
under  the  border  of  their  mantle,  and  which  they  dilata  or 
contract  at  their  pleasure.  Tiiey  have,  he  adds,  nu  branchiae, 
but  only  a  network  of  pulmonary  veaaeU  which  creep  u^cm 
the  walla,  and  principally  upon  ihafiifq^bfMf  of  iliair  raspiin 
lorv  cavity. 

&ome,  he  observes,  are  tenestrial.   Others  live  in  tbe 
water,  but  are  obliged  to  come  froB  time  to  time  to  the  i 
face,  in  order  to  open  their  pectoral  cavity  fbr 
He  divides  thetn  into  the  following  sections  :— 
I.  Pulmonis  Terrestrea. 
(  AhuDsi  nil  four  tentacles.) 
Genera : — Ltmax,    l  uginulut,    TeeiaeMl  ParmactUa, 
HeliT.  Vttrina  (Helieolimax,  Ff  r ).  ffnlifmMI.  Apu,  rftlWl 
drutt  Suednmtt  Ckamiia,  Jchatima, 

%  PuiflMNib  Aquathjnaa. 
<TiP0  lantaole*  only.| 
Thesa,  aasording  to  Cnvier,  always  coma  to  tba  smrflMc 

of  the  water  to  res]iire,  so  thai  they  cannot  inhabit  deep 
waters:  they  live  tor  the  mo.-t  ])art  in  fresh  waters  or  salt 
lakes,  or  at  least  near  the  coasts  and  mouths  of  rivers. 

Genera : — Onohidium  (without  a  sbcU),  PUmorbie,  Lim- 
fUBo,  /Mfwi,  SwnbtUf  Aanmla,  Mdwmpn  {.OemmAm, 
Lam.). 

Most 'of  these  forms  have  been  treated  of  in  this  work. 
PULMO'GRADA.   The  genus  ACirfwoi^irfnnanswu 

placed  by  bim  in  the  aecono  seelton  of  his  Verme*,  vis. 
M<iliuxcii.  Tile  Mo/iusca  were  divided  into  six  sections  in  tbe 
*  Sysiema  Natura.'  ,"  and  in  the  last  of  these,  consisting  of 
those  molluscous  forms  wliich  ha<l  a  central  luoutii  below 
Medusa  stood  a»  tbe  first  genus,  lollovied  by  Aeteriat  ana 
Eehimu.   The  third  section  of  Vermet  (TettocsmV  with 
Chikm  at  ita  head,  immediaialy  IbUowad.  In  this  aimncn 
ment  tMuia  mum  between  Ntrei*  and  Attmnat ;  but  is 
the  body  of  the  work  it  stands  between  Sepia  and  Atteriae 
The  following  is  the  Liiinean  deQiiiiiun  of  the  t^enua 
MeduM  .  — 

Body  gelatiuoua,  orOiculate,  depreSMsd.  MimU*  beneath, 
central. 

The  genus  contained  twelve  qiecissi  and  these 
not  only  of  true  Mtiutm*  bttt  of  dnivMpvrf^  aalbnalB 
wiAVMia,  (Ctanimua*,} 
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The  Acaltphm  of  Cuvi^  (Uis  third  oUw  of  Zoopl^Un) 
loaprehend,  to  um  bis  own  taniM»  Zoopbytat  wbidi  awim 
in  thm  Mhcod  in  vhoM  ol^itfttioii  nay  be  perceived 
TMsels  wbMi  ia  Uttlli  an  moit  AfMiiMOtly  ootbiog  but  pro- 
ductiuiis  of  tbi.iaiMtiiiai  liolkMM  in  tlia  pwaoehyma  of 

the  body. 

Cuvier's  first  order  of  iheso  Arulrjihans,  or  Sca-nettiet, 
eoasmts  of  tbe  Simple  Acaiephafu,  which  b«  choructurises 
as  floating  and  swimmitii;  id  the  sea  by  means  of  the  con- 
ttaeboua  and  dUatatiaoa  of  tbair  body,  tbeir  aubuanoa  bains 
vithoal  apparent  flbraa.  The  sort  of  ▼aiaeS 


rhich  are  seeu  in  some  arti  hollowed  ia  tbe  gelatinous  sub- 
kUncc  :  they  often  visibly  rome  fiuu  tbe  stomach,  and  do 
not  ^:\<  ;  ace  to  a  true  circulation. 

Tbe  genera  taxitatued  tn  this  order  are  tbe  great  t^enus 
Meduta,  Linn.,  with  its  subgenera  Porpita  and  Velella, 
The  great  genus  Medtua  is  cbaraoleriscd  as  having  a 
'  >  more  or  leas  convex  above,  similar  lo  that  of  a  mush- 
)  and  oalhid  tbe  umbrella.  Iti  eontraaliona  and  dilau- 
tiena  (teoeur  to  the  motility  of  the  aaimaL  The  edges  of 
thiii  umbrf^lla,  Vls  wi  ll  as  tlie  mouth,  or  tbe  suckora.  nii  ro  or 
e&g  prolonged  into  pedicles  which  take  its  place,  in  iht- 
niiddiu  of  iIk-  lower  surl»ce,  are  furni»hc  1  uub  tuntudt-^  of 
vary  di§erent  form  and  size.  These  diffeieni  degrees  of 
complication  have  given  rise  to  ver>'  iiumeipus  divisions. 
For  tbaie  iro  late  the  reader  te  the '  tUgoe  Animal' 

Hie  ifraetoodlmnafa  (tarm  the  aeoond  daas  of  M.  de 
Blainville'it  ActinoziMria.    He  ob^t-rvt's  ilial  this  class  cor 
responds  exactly  to  the  genus  Medusa  uf  Linudus. 

The  following  it  M.  4a  BhunviUe'i  daflmtinn  «f  this 

genus : — 

Body  free,  regnhurly  oval  or  circular,  subgelatinous,  co- 
vatad  with  an  extiemaly  fine  skin,  which  is  but  little  or  not 
at  all  distinct,  sustained  or  sot  by  a  solid  subcartilaginout 
part,  and  provided  with  very  diversiform  radiated  appendages. 

Intettinal  eanal  limited  to  the  stomach  and  provided  with 
a  single  orifice. 

Owtriet  multiplied,  radiated,  and  opening  in  the  interior 
of  the  Rtomiich. 

M.  de  Bluinville  goes  oti  to  state  that  their  form,  which  is 
regular,  is  nearly  always  circular  i  the  VeielitB  alone  being 
otai).  aometimea  diaeoid  or  anberoidal,  bnt  moat  ftanuantly 
lieiniapberical,  whioh  eeeses  them  to  laaemble  our  nmbreUas, 
and  has  given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  their  body  by  that 
name.  This  body  is  sometimes  furnished  in  addition  in  iis 
eirciiiniL  ri  i  ce  \Mih  more  or  less  long  cirrbi,  to  which  the 
•jmme  of  tcniaclea,or  better, of  tentaculiform  oirrbi,  has  been 
given. 

Tbe  lower  aur&oe  of  the  umbrella,  he  obsonreak  ia  boom- 
tfanaa  aniinly  naked,  but  in  other  eaiea  is  provided  with 
DanonNii  and  dianeraed  tentaeulibrm  snekers,  as  in  the 
Fhrpitef  and  VeMiat,  or  else  with  very  diversiform  appen- 
dage';, capiUaccous  at  least  at  tbeir  extremity,  which  toolo 
gists  have  termed  arms,  whence  the  denomination  of  Bra- 
e^d/'otm  which  they  have  given  to  some  species.  These  aj>- 
pendages  or  arms  are  sometimes  free  from  their  hat&,  but  in 
other  cases  are  united,  which  unity  produc4!«  u  sort  of 
pedonekb  which  haa  oiiginated  the  designation  of  iWusMi*- 
lafatf  Ibr  thoae  apeeiaB  Cut  an  so  provided.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lower  surface  of  the  uuibreila  of  these  Mfdutcr  is 
sometimes  a  species  of  pt-dunrle.  f<>rtned  by  a  probuscidiform 
prolongation  of  the  buccal  oiUirc.  an  1  they  uro  then  called 
Proltoteideou*  i  but  in  (he  greaier  number  of  ilie 
niddla  of  the  lower  part  of  the  umbrella  is  occupied  by  .i 
mere  or  lese  considerable  maaa.  attaebing  ilaelf  to  the  body 
by  four  roots,  in  the  form  of  a  crosa,  sa  aa  in  divide  the 
baecal  oriSee  into  four  aemilunar  parte.  TMa  peduncle, 
terminated  by  more  or  lass  numerons  eapillaeeoos  divisions, 
has  >  the  name  of  Pedunculated  or  Poli/sl'matous  to 

be  applied  to  thoae  Medusa  which  are  provided  with  it. 

Too  /irachrifxtermata,  according  to  the  .sHnio  author,  are 
aU  marine  animals.  They  are  found  in  all  seas,  often  in 
eonaiderable  maneiis.  but  especially  in  the  seas  of  warm 
abmates,  sometinMS,  it  is  said,  iu  suflleient  qvantity  to  slop 
the  progress  of  vessels  which  traverae  the  enomons  shoais 
which  they  form-  Although  tbey  are  all  free  in  the  fluid, 
where  they  live  at  vanouK  depths,  they  are  constantly  in  a 
reverted  position,  liki  lit;  Erhmi.  Their  locomotive  power 
ia  for  from  being  sullicieiu  to  resist  tbe  currents  of  the 
nwdium  which  they  inhabit ;  it  consists  of  an  isochronous 
of  systole  and  diastole,  which  is  continued, 
ispensiej^  ta  the  termination  of  life,  and  in  a 
I  eatamta^  aontiaeiMni  of  the  hocdais  of  the  umbraUa. 


M.  de  BlainvUle  fbrtber  states  that  be  would  willinglf 
suppose  that  tbesa  animals  are  not  born  with  tbe  same 
d^ree  of  development  vbisb  thav  afUrwards  attain,  but 
he  adds  that  be  has  no  positiva  faet  which  supports  this 

hy|.  .thesi.^.  Pa!!as  however,  he  observes,  suys  that  Rhi- 
zmtuma  Cuvien,  su  common  on  our  coasts,  has  much  less 
oomplicaied  appendages  in  its  youth.    (See  p.  121.) 

M.  rle  Blainville  ackoowledKes  that  be  knows  nothing 

Eositive  of  the  duration  of  life  of  these  animals;  be  only 
HOWS  that  certain  iZAtmloaMto  aoqutra'  a  eonsidembw 
development,  so  as  to  reach  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  a  total  lennfth  of  two  feet  at  least;  but.  he 
adds,  it  would  sccih  tiiai  tiie  iiumbur  of  specica  wiiich  uru 
nearly  microscupu:  :~  iiiliiiitely  the  j^rcaiest;  and  he  refers 
to  Scoresby,  who  ui  hia  ob.'>erviiitui)»  on  tlie  soology  of  the 
arctic  regions  has  t'omished  curious  details  on  this  subject. 

Tbe  first  subdivision  of  tbe  Arachnudermata  established 
by  M.  de  Blainville  depends  on  the  existence  or  absenea  of 
a  solid  piece  for  the  support  of  tbe  uinbretla  or  body  of  tbe 
animal,  and  consists  of  the  Cirrhigrada,  which  are  pro- 
vide<l  with  liiai  support,  and  of  the  Puimo^rci'Ja,  winch  uri; 
without  any  such  support.  Tliese  orders,  oknerve-s  M.  de 
Blamviliu.  are  Juriher  distinguished  by  the  very  different 
nature  of  tbe  appeu(iag«»s  with  which  liw  umbrella  is  fur> 
nislied  on  the  buccal  surface. 

Of  tbe  Cirriugrada  wa  have  already  traatad  {Cinam- 
anaDA] ;  we  nov  have  in  turn  our  alianiiatt  to  Iha  muab 
mote  considarabta  onlar  of  ifaa  Mmi^mkh  ar  ifs^asa 

rtaiut. 

OKGA.NIZATtOIf. 

The  difficulty  of  examining  the  Puimosrada  ia,  from  the 
very  nature  of  tbeir  texture,  considerable,  and  that  of  pro- 
serving  tbem  in  spirit  great  It  is  not  ibanto  be  wondaied 
at  that  a  great  portion  of  their  organiiation  lamainad  for  a 
long  time  in  obscurity,  and  that  much  nlating  to  it  still 
remains  to  be  cleared  up.  To  observe  tbem  with  anythinfr 
like  a  satisfactory  result,  they  must  be  studied  on  the  ^poti 
'  and  while  tliey  arc  alive;  and  thus  it  is  that  several  points 
I  lelative  to  their  ori^anization  aixl  habits,  and  their  genera- 
lion  especially,  have  lately  hean  cleared  up.  The  ]>ossibility 
of  Ibiriy  preserving  tbem  in  spirit  is  shown  m  the  museum 
of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  whom,  ia  the 
department  comprehending  tbe  first  division  of  the  ha- 
pardtioiis  of  Nat.  Hist.,  in  spirit,  several  of  the  .'\caiephana 
(No.  64  to  73  A.  both  inclusue)  are  to  be  &een  so  pre- 
served. Of  the  Pulrno^rada.  or  Medumnatit,  there aiaafght 
specimens  (No.  6t$  to  No.  73  A,  both  inclusive). 

The  disk  presents  a  uniform  cellular  appearance  intaf* 
naliy,  and  the  cellular  substance  is  very  soft.  In  its  maas 
no  ibm  has  hitherto,  we  believe,  been  traced,  and  indeed 
tbe  quantity  of  solid  matter  in  tbe  whole  animal  must  be 
very  small.  Those  who  have  taken  Meduttg  out  of  tbe  sea 
anil  laid  them  upon  a  dry  board  or  dry  stone  must  hart 
observed  how  soon  they  sink  mlo  a  sort  of  deliquescence. 
Spallanzani  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sea-water  pene- 
trating the  organic  texture  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
the  volume  in  the  MeduttB,  some  of  which  when  newly 
taken  out  of  the  sea  weighed  M  aunoes,  though  tbeir  dried 
lemains  gave  a  weight  of  little  more  than  S  or  4  (Trains.  A 
fine  muscular  membrane  appearing;,  when  examined  wiili 
a  mat^iiilyiiig  glass,  to  bo  cuin|Kist!<l  of  numerous  Ucsh) 
til)res  disposed  iii  small  bundles  radiating  as  regards  the 
axis  of  the  Medma,  and  adhering  closely  to  the  gelalinoiu 
aubetenoeof  the  disk,  may  be  seen  in  some  species  stretching 
over  a  given  extent  of  the  lower  surface  of  tbe  umbrella  a 
little  within  its  outer  margin.  Portions  of  the  disk,  or  um- 
brella, have  been  cut  ftom  these  animals  wbtkt  they  were 
alive :  thoae  ^rtbns  which  had  no  part  of  this  mu8<>tilar 
membrane  attached  to  them  exhibited  no  signs  of  moti  n  ui 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  connection  with  the  muscu- 
lar membrane  was  preserved,  the  reciprocal  contraction  and 
dilatation  were  continued  for  some  time.  Those  thdmograda 
which  have  cilia  around  their  margins  have  also  circular 
vaassls  mnning  aloiw  their  bases,  and  moat  of  tbe  pr<;jeotile 
and  extensile  lantaeMa  and  filaments  have  sees  and  ceaab 
with  contained  fluids  at  their  roota.  If  these  cilia  may  be 
regarded,  and  tbey  doubtless  may  be,  as  one  of  the  causes, 
and  a  principal  one,  of  locomotion,  the  pensile  tentacles  of 
the  Medtua  may  be  viewed  as  ancillary  at  least  to  that 
faculty,  though  they  probably  are  principally  employed  a? 
nutrient  organs.  Tbey  are  boUow  and  simple,  and  appear  to 
inereeae  in  their  extensibility  in  proportion  to  their  connae- 
tion  with  the  appandaBss  of  the  'digimtiva  aavitias,  or  whor. 
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Airuuboti  with  a  vesicle  at  their  base.  Suckers  are  found 
attbe  extremitiM  mad  atang  the  sides  of  tliew  Imtwtflt  id 
mrmX  at  ti»  jj/mem,  io  ea  to  enabla  tham  moMfeeutely  to 
eateb  the  floatiiig  destined  prey,  or  to  assist  in  anehoring 

the  Medusa  when  it  would  rest,  as  we  havu  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  occasionally  doos,  Eschscholtz  was  odnvineiMl  that 
what  Pfroii  took  for  internal  air-bladders  were  only  aji- 
pendages  to  the  ^tric  cavities,  into  which  air  had  been 
tntiodufled  by  apfii4ent  tipwi  Moovjiig  the  anii«a1i  fioni  the 

jVervoHf  Syttem  and  Svimm.-^Wo  atv  oot  amuro  of  any 

quite  satisfactory  demonstration  of  a  nervous  system  in  the 
Aealephans.  Dr.  Grant  indeed  {ZooL  Trans.,  vol.  i.)  notices 
a  struct  I  :  r  i  ll  Cydrppff  which  in  his  opinion  can  only  belong 
to  that  system;  but  Eschscholtz,  whose  labours  in  investi- 

fating  the  organization  of  thi^  dasti  were  not  small,  f;ulcd  to 
iscover  nerves  in  the  largest  which  heexamincd.  Thai  they 
enjoy  sight  has  b«en  a  question*  Bhraniborg  has  endeavoured 
to  show  thst  MtAua  amita  poumm  qroa  in  tbo  J6m  of 
muJI  rod  pointa  vitRilo  on  tno  torihoa  of  the  tagYA  hnmn 
masses  which  arc  round  the  circumference  of  the  umbrella  ; 
r.iid  he  has  compared  these  so-called  eyes  to  iIiom;  of  certain 
Roll/era  and  Entomostraca,  He  considers  the  glandular 
body  at  the  baise  of  the  pedicle  to  bo  an  optic  ganglion,  and 
notices  its  connection  with  two  filamenis  that  decussate 
•bout  the  middle  of  their  ooono ;  and  be  views  these  as 
•onttituting  part  of  •  nenwot  diole  sttnatod,  fbr  the  greater 
port  of  its  extent,  directly  along  the  bases  of  the  row  of  ten- 
taeles  surrounding  the  umbrella,  and  so  forming;  a  sort  of 
outer  wall  of  the  circular  vessel  or  appendajje  of  the  intes- 
tinal cavity  which  runs  round  the  margin  of  the  umbrella. 
Ho  also  describes  another  nervous  circle,  forinet}  of  four 
nnglion-like  masses.  These  be  states  to  be  disposed  round 
tho  mouth,  and  to  be  «Mh  ooDoeetod  vitti  •  eaawpoiHiiig 
group  oftentaelflo. 

But  the  goneral  opinion  leems  to  be  that  toueh  i*  tbo 
only  sense  possessed  by  the  Acalcplnns,  as  far  as  proof 
has  hitherto  pone.  That  they  arc  sensible  to  light,  though 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  their  possessiii;;  sight  properly  so 
called  may  not  bo  deemed  conclusiive,  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted. It  IS  said  that  some  of  the  smaller  thlM;s  have  been 
known  to  shun  a  bright  light,  and  to  sink  into  deep  water 
to  avoid  it.  We  remember  to  have  soon  off  Senton  in  a  calm 
n  aboal  of  tbe  grant  RbilootoOM  at  our  coasts  swimming 
hi^b  with  tbo  ndot  as  tbey  neared  our  boat,  over  whoso 

sfid  ;:  v,;-  '.'.-(ire  looking,  they  graduall  v  :-;..ik  in  the  clear  [glassy 
sea,  tiini  it  required  some  doxteiay  to  catch  even  one  or 
two  of  the  great  numbers  that  passed  with  the  boat-hook, 
the  only  engine  we  had  for  their  capture.  The  least  motion 
seemed  to  alarm  them.  Wo  have  observed  a  similar  care 
in  avoiding  strange  objoot%  when  watching  the  shoals  of  a 
smaller  specief  of  Medusat  coming  up  witb  tbo  tide  in  tbe 
river  Hamble  in  Ham^^bire.  which  is  also  very  clear  on  the 
flood-tide  when  the  rams  have  not  been  heavy. 

TJie  cliief  seat  of  the  touch  ap|)ears  to  be  in  the  tentacula 
and  cirrhi  with  which  tlie  majority  of  Pulmo'Trada  arc  fur- 
nished. Many  of  them,  as  we  hn\e  ourseK'es  observed, 
make  no  sign  when  wounded  extensively  m  tho  umbrella  or 
disk.  Utat  tbeir  irrilaUiluv  is  nut  small,  is  however  shown 
Iqr  the  experimenti  of  Spalianuuu,  who.  by  friction  of  the 
muscular  membrane  of  tbo  umbrella  and  pricking  it,  excited 
the  contracting;  and  dilating  motions  in  Medwtiv  which  had 
been  deposited  in  a  dry  place  for  four  and  twi;nty  hours,  had 
etiiirely  ceased  to  exert  iheir  onlinaiy  movements,  and  had 
lost  two-thuds  uf  their  bulk  or  nearly  %ti  by  the  draining  out 
of  their  contained  Huids. 

Food  and  Digestion.— The  food,  small  fishes  and  marine 
•nimeiikbolh  living  and  dead,  is  probably  conveyed  to  the 
nettlh  not  only  by  tbe  tentacles  and  cirrhi  with  which  the 
greater  part  of  tbo  JfedlHMe  are  furnished,  but  also  by  con- 
traction* in  the  umbrella  or  disk  itself  This  must,  one 
ftliould  think,  be  the  cosu  in  thu.^e  genera,  Eudora  for  in- 
stance, which  are  without  tentacles.  Tlie  mode  of  taking 
the  prey  does  not  howev<u-  seem  to  be  accurately  known. 
Botta's  observations  wore  confined  lo  the  rhei-^tiou  of  a  small 
ilsh  by  •  Medusa,  but  he  did  not  see  the  Mtdiua  eetob  it. 
Fisbetof  tome  size  haw  been  foimd  dead  and  entangled  in 
the  tentacles  of  Medusetf,  killed  most  probably  by  thai  be. 
numbing  or  stingin;.;  quality  which  has  obtained  for  them 
the  uaiue  ot  Sea- Scitles. 

Bj  the  invcstiLcations  of  M.  Mi!n«  Edwards  principally, 
we  now  know  thai  A\  the  PHlniof^riuiti  have  ijastrir  l  aviiie.s, 

bat  all  have  not  mouths  iu  the  otd^oary  acoeplation  of  the 


word.  In  RMxottoma,  for  iiwUnce,  the  only  communjoe* 
tion  between  fhe  itomaoh  and  tbe  outer  :iuriaoe  is  carried 
on  tbrongb  ntmefous  bmnobing  oanals  in  tho  pensile  arms. 
Tbe  oriRees  by  wbieb  these  open  estemally  are  very  minat«  ; 

so  >Tiirill  indeed,  even  wlicri- tin- "ncr-c*;  large,  as  I'nrt'ty 
to  aiiuiK  Entomoslraea  of  a  ver>  .sraull  size.  In  Charybda-a, 
which  was  believed  to  be  agastric,  M.  Milne  Rdwaids  has 
shown  that  a  mouth  and  an  internal  cavity  with  which  that 
mouth  is  connected  actually  exist.  The  projection  of  ex« 
tremely  delicate  tissues  hanging  from  tbe  roof,  so  to  wmk* 
of  the  fitnnd'Sbaped  eavity  of  CkarylHUea  surrounded  » 
central  mouth  aua  a  stomach,  from  which  proceeded  Ibor 
long  canals  leading  to  the  tapering  filaments  pendent  from 
the  margin  of  the  animal'sjbody,  and  these  canals  he  believes 
to  bear  analogy  to  the  radiaiing  vciscls  in  Rhizostoma. 
Tl'.ore  is  a  group  of  small  cylindrical  sacs  at  the  beginning 
of  each  canal  and  opening  into  it,  which,  he  thinks,  may  be 
regarded  as  biliary  organs.  The  experiments  of  Spallansani, 
which  were  phneipally  made  on  dureiia  phos/tkonot  Lent. 
{Pelagia,  Esch.),  showed  him  (bur  groups  of  oonvoluted 
membranous  tubes,  which  resembled  in  structure  the  in- 
tcslmc*  of  tho  Vertebrata,  and  though  lie  did  not  trace 
their  connections,  he  scums  to  have  Viewed  them  as  true 
parts  of  tbe  alimentary  canal.  Thuy  exhibited  a  peristaltic 
motion  both  when  in  the  water  and  out  of  it,  and  this  mo- 
tion could  beimweaaed  by  sttmolus.  Ptofatior  Owen  sug- 
gesu  that  thaee  mnat  hetre  been  tiie  eOioied  and  plicated 
tobe-Uke  teiiet,  or  ooarii^  aeeoirdiiig'to  the  aaK  of  the  ia- 
diriduals  examined. 

A  good  deal  of  obscurity  still  liangsover  the  R{  \-j  ir'iti  fn 
and  CtraJatton  ci(  tho  Pulmograda;  but  we  caniioi.  luibear 
to  call  attention  to  two  most  striking  and  beautiful  exam- 
ples uf  the  anatomical  skill  of  John  Hunter,  which  may 
iielp  the  obiervur  in  his  inquiry  as  to  how  these  animals 
breathe.  In  tbe  FkjitiologiMi  9trm  df  Cuimralum 
Anatomy  in  the  museum,  tbe  fiwodation  of  wlneh  was 
laid  by  him,  will  be  found  the  following  preparations 
(Sfriff  I.  Aeration  qf  the  blood  l/tf  means  of  gills): — No. 
'■•J.  A  Mtdusa  (/i/ji'^oj/rwjrt  c-crrulea,  Cuv.)  iiijecte<l,  willl 
a  portHJu  of  ihedmk  removed  so  a^.  Jo  i  xpose  tho  central 
cavity  or  stomach,  and  the  common  orifice  by  which  tli<3 
numerous  nutritive  canals  of  the  ramified  processes  pour 
their  contents  into  that  cavitv.  The  vessels  which  proeeed 
from  it  lo  ramify  and  subdiviMbao  as  tofivmthe  rospiraionr 
netwoTit  in  the  margin  ofthediahtamittooassfully  lujeeted. 
No.  0S3  shows  a  portion  of  the  margin  of  the  same  spt^^ci- 
uicn.  The  colour  uf  the  vermilion,  which  some  chemtc«i^ 
change  has  destroyed  in  the  preceding  prejvirBlion,  is  hero 
preserved.  Ti«e  vascular  network  is  seen  to  be  formed  by 
the  lateral  ramifications  of  straighi  vcascls  diverging  to  tho 
circumfiwenoe  of  the  disk,  and  placed  about  an  inch  apart 
team  each  other.  The  vesasla  at  the  eeniral  maigttt  of  the 
network  are  the  largest,  and  encroach  in  a  semicircular 
form  upon  the  intervals  of  the  straight  vessels,  before  these 
begin  to  distribute  their  lateral  branches.  The  pcnphoral 
or  Ujriuinai  vessel  of  the  network  is  very  minute,  anJ  fol- 
lows the  scollo[)od  c<mtour  of  the  margin  of  the  disk.  I'he 
whole  of  this  vascular  network  u  placed  on  the  surface  of 
the  disk,  which,  in  the  natural  position  of  the  animal,  rests 
upon  the  water;  and  thus  this  simple  but  beantifUlier^int- 
tory  apparatus  is  most  ellbetoally  brought  in  eontaet  with 
that  element,  tdiciij^h  the  iniHlium  of  ^vhich  the  circulating 
lluids  uf  iht.  rvkdu5a  arc  submitted  to  the  influence  of  tiie 
atmosphere,    ((.'at.  Afiu.  (.'oil.  Chir.,  vol.  ii.) 

Till  lately  nothin|j  comparaliveiy  was  known  of  tbe  Ge 
neration  of  this  cunous  tribe.  Gaede,  Muller.  EscbichaUii 
Milne  Edwards,  Ehrenberg,  Jieger,  Siebold,  and  Wagner 
have  all  thrown  light  upon  the  subject,  but  tho  last  has 
satisfactorily  proveo  that  some  of  the  Puimograda  at  least  are 
dioecious ;  that  they  are  in  fact  male  and  female ;  and  that 
the  organs  of  the  male  are  in  August  crowded  with  sperma- 
tozoa aggregated  m  minute  spiriform  groups.  No  copula- 
tion has  Ijeen  observeil,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  male 
induent^  i»  conveyed  by  dispersion  through  the  ambieat 
medium.  The  oes  areeotduded  by  compraaaioit  of  the  ia«^ 
and  8iebold  baa  traoed  their  atages  with  as  gieat  eiealneae 
as  has  been  employed  in  tneing  Adb^  of  any  other  animal. 
Not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  generative  m  and 
economy  uf  the  Pulmograde»  is  tlie  marsupial  ii  j^iratus  in 
I'l'itaiii  species,  as  the  Mt'iiusa  {('yariipn)  i'  i.  This  con- 
si>ts  ol  a  series  of  small  tlask-ithaped  processes  developed 
from  each  side  of  ihi^  oral  tentacles,  where  the  ovaria  are 
crowded  with  the  impregnated  ova,  wid  by  a  traQsition»  of 
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wUeh  Um  nature  is  as  j«t  at  Broblematical  as  the  pMMM  of 
Um  Mkbryo  into  the  poueh  or  the  Martupialia,  tlw  eimted 
ova,  or  gemmulcs,  of  the  Medu^ii  are  transferred  from  the 
•varia  to  the  brachial  marsupial  sacs,  and  there  undergo 
their  development.  T1k>  youni;  Medusa?  quit  the  marsu- 
pial pouches  in  the  form  of  certain  ciliated  Infu!>uria,  and 
afterwards  assume  the  form  of  an  eight-armed  Polype,  before 
tbair  ftoal  motamorplMwis,  which  would  savm  to  Uke  plaoe 
in  the  month  of  Pwraaiy  or  onrtjr  in  Manh.  Tbo  nmni- 
pial  «u»  are  daeidMOi^  tnd  diiqppoar  soon  nfkar  tho  eaoape 
of  the  young. 

In  the  preparation  No.  '2235,  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  is  shown  a  Medusa  {('ynntPa 
aurita,  Cuv.).  The  four  circular  opaque  white  hjdies  m 
the  substance  of  the  disk,  and  seen  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
onl  tentacula,  are  the  gemmaria,  or  oivans  in  which  the 
nprodiictive  ciliated  gemDHlM  WO  dofMopod:  aach  gem- 
mitry  opens  by  a  separate  dtitted  oriflee  in  the  ventnl  or 
inferior  surface  of  the  Iwdy.  {Cat  Mux.  Coll.  Chir.,\o\.  iv.) 

Some  idea  of  the  swarms  of  Medusir  which  are  wcasion- 
a'.ly  met  with  muy  be  formed  frvini  ttn'  H' lU- :ip[K  iiiliMl  to  ihc 
account  of  the  small  luminous  Medunce  brouglit  from  the 
Red  Sea.  and  prSMmd  in  the  Museum  of  tho  College  of 
Surgeons  {Ptepmralioiu  td"  Nat,  Hitt.  in  Spirit),  No.  73  A. 
Hettiy  Salt,  JBaq..  was  the  donor,  in  lei  1,  and  the  note 
statea  that  tliey  were  in  such  profusion,  that  the  proportion 
of  Mubatf  to  the  water  was  fully  one-third,  perhaps  nearly 
one-halC  Thejr  were  l  u  minons  only  vban  nlivei. 

Ariianoemext. 
From  the  causes  above  noticed,  when  observin|j  on  the  dif- 
ficulty of  satisfactorily  examining  and  preserving  the  Pul- 
mograda,  the  distinction  of  species  becomes  no  easy  task  ; 
and  there  is  yet  another  rarion,  namely,  the  probability  that 
in  most  of  them  the  yonng  after  its  ezcluaion  from  the 
ovarial  sac  undersoet  a  ami  of  metamorBhooea  hefeie  it 
attains  its  full  development,  as  it  certainly  does  in  some. 

The  names  of  P^ron  and  Lesueur  stand  prominent  as 
those  nf  zoolufjisis  who  have  grappled  with  this  obscure 
branch  of  natural  history;  but,  as  Cuvier  observes,  in  their 
•  Prodromus"  genera  often  occur  which  they  have  established 
ou  the  authority  of  the  bad  figurea  of  inaccurate  authors, 
meh  as  Baster  and  Burlase,  and  witliout  iMving  themselves 
seen  the  sulgeeta;  and  from  the  same  cauae  tbmr  have  l>c- 
yond  measure  multiplied  the  species.  Still  theur  arrange- 
ment ^lioiilil  be  that  principally  consul IimI  by  the  stuilent. 

Tliu  lUf  iIi  h!  ijf  Eschsclioltz,  who  paid  aliention  to  a  con- 
sideration liitlierlo  comparatively  disregarded,  iiatnely,  the 
rami&caliona  of  the  digestive  canal,  contains  several  new 
genera,  whinh  ate  disposed  in  a  manner  entirely  different 
from  the  anangoment  of  Piron  and  Lesueur.  The  follow- 
insi  taUe  will  aihibtt  hia  ayatematie  diitrihntion  of  tin 


DISCOPHOKA. 

Section  I. 
Phanerooanug. 
(Orariea  Tiaibl&) 

Family  1. 
Rhizostomidaj. 

Family  -2. 
MedusidtD. 

Oenera:  StAenoniot  Meduta,  C^atuta  FelagkhGirfM- 
aixk  Bpkjfra. 

Seetkmll. 

C^fooor^. 
fOvanes  concealed.) 

Family  3. 

Geryonidte. 

Qmrfonia,  Dianeea,  Linueht,  SiqaAemo,  Eintu, 


TknmmHat,  Tbma,  €^ 


Family  4. 
OreanidB. 

Genera :  Oceania,  Caflirhoe, 
tacit,  Melicetta,  PboTcynia. 

Fuiji ily  5 
vliquoridi 


Family  6. 
Bereniddn 
Oenera:  Eutlora.  Jierentet. 
Vrom  tbc^etwo  systems,  or  at  leMtbrinl 
F.  C.  No.  II 82. 


the  genera  of  F^ron  and  Leauenr,  the  existence  ot  which 
he  is  far  flom  guaranteeing,  those  of  Esehioholtl  M.  dt 
Blainville  presents  the  f  jlbwin^  synoptic  table  — 

PCLUOGRXDA,  or  MKDUSARLA. 

Section  I. 
Simple, 

Genera:  AidbfiB»  Bpkj/ra»  IkoreuMkk  BtUi/wtmig,  CShn* 


Section  IT. 

Tetitiirulalrd. 

Genera:   Berettice,   /Eiiwuea,   Meionema,  PoUxem, 
^^M,  Ctauna,  Jboeolia.  l-lurybia^  Bigatitt,  OWKs. 
Section  III. 
AitprotoMidSiew 
Genera:   Oceania,  Aglaura,  iUtieePUt  Cjflaeii,  Tkmh 
mantiai,  Tima,  Caa^anella. 

Section  IV. 
Pnboteidean. 

Genera:  OrUhmn,  Geryonia,  Sapkmia,  JJimma,  Li- 
nadu,  Faconia,  Lifmnorea,  Sthenonia. 

Sertu.n  v. 
Brachideous  a  id  I'l  liiuculatfd. 
Genera:  Oq/roe,  Casf,io}"ii,  .liir,  /ia.  Melittea,  Bpagora, 
('ephttOt  Bkimtloma,  Chrymora,  Fclagia. 

We  now  pneeed  to  lay  before  the  teadw  eWHUplea  of 
Ma  esvaiM  aeetiom. 


Section  1. 
Eudora. 

Generic  Character. — Body  very  nuich  depressed,  discoid, 
simple,  without  tentacular  cirrhi,  without  either  peduncles 
or  appendages,  and  offering  within  only  ramified  csnali 
opening  (s'abouchant)  by  four  la^  trunks,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  into  a  small  central  cavity  without  external  apeitnn. 

Bxamida^  Eudora  wtehtlota  (Hr,  and  Lea.). 


Eodora  undoloM. 


•rttasamcMe)     la pntte, er  ' 


riih  thr  t-dge  of  Iti  dUk 


Vot.  XIX.— R 
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M.  de  Blainvillo  remarks  that  bo  only  knows  this  genua 
from  thecharmterMlic  and  short  description  given  by  Prron 
and  Lesueur.  He  doubts  whether  this  Medusa  lias  not  a 
mouth  ;  for  he  thinLs  that  the  centre  of  the  reunion  of  the 
four  large  trunks  uf  the  canals  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
stomach.  He  further  inquires  whether  the  individual 
fij^red  was  complete.  He  says  that  M.  Lcsueur  infutme«l 
bim  that  there  was  a  membrane  on  the  lower  surface,  and 
he  inquires  whether  this  was  not  perhaps  some  remains  of 
the  stomachal  cavity. 

Cuvicr  united  this  genus  with  the  Geryonite.  Esch- 
seholti  places  it,  as  we  hare  seen,  in  his  family  Beremddtt, 
and  unites  EuryaU  with  it. 

Charybdea. 

Generic  Character.  — ^oAy  hemispherical,  subconical,  or 
even  semi-eilipiical,  furni»hed  on  its  circumference  with 
foliaceous  subtentacular  lobes,  hollowed  below  by  a  great 
stomachal  excavation  with  an  aperture  a!i  large  as  itself. 

Siample,  Charybdcea  peripnylla  (F6r.  and  Les.). 


CbarjrIidiM  periphylla. 

Section  \\. 
.Equorea. 

Generic  Cfuraeter.— Body  slightly  diversiform,  furni*hed 
at  its  circumference  with  a  circle  of  filamentous  tentacular 
eirrhi,  often  xery  long,  and  more  or  loss  numerous,  a  good 
deal  cxcmvated  below,  with  a  median  oriHcel  often  at  the  ex- 
^emity  of  a  sort  of  circular  lip.  which  is  more  or  lees  pro- 
jecting or  providt-d  with  tentacular  fringes. 

Stomachal  ttppendaget  linear,  numerous,  or  saMiform 
and  not  numeruuii. 

Example,  £quoTi^  cyanea  (P6r.  and  Lea.). 

Ha6ite<.— South  Seas. 


a,  the  uilaal  cumplrlr:  h,  n  fanliM  IhcM^. 


M.  de  BlaiQville  divides  this  genus  into  the  ioUowiiig  mo* 
tioos: — 

Marginal  cirrhi  very  numerous;  stomachal  appendag** 

equally  numerous  and  linear. 

A.  Lip  simple. 
Genus  .£quurea. 
B. 

Lip  fringed. 
Genus  Mesoncma.  (Esch.) 
«• 

Marginal  cirrhi  as  well  as  thu  utomachal  appendages  auf  - 

ficiently  numerous,  or  not  numerous. 

C. 

Cirrhi  sufficiently  numerous,  originating  oppoeite  to  the 
triangular  stomachal  appendages. 

Genus  Pulvxena.  (Esch.) 
D. 

Cirrhi  and  sacciform  stomachal  appendages  few. 

Genus  iiigina.  (Eiich.) 
Wo  have  selected  a  genus  of  the  first  subdivision  for  U- 
lustratiou. 

Section  HL 
Thaumantias. 

Generic  Character.— Body  hemispherical,  urovided  at  it« 
circumference  with  tentaculiforni  cirrhi  which  are  bulboua 
at  the  root ;  very  much  excavated  beneath,  and  having  iii 
its  middle  a  free  pedunculiform  stomachal  Mvity  dividiug 
itself  into  claviforra  canals  and  terminated  by  a  ainiplc  buc- 
cal orifice. 

Example,  Thaumanttas  cymbaloXdea  (Med.  eym..  Slab 
ber. ;  Dianeea  cymb..  Lam.). 

Placed  by  Peron  among  his  Oceania. 
Habitat. — Coasts  of  Europe  ;  Holland. 


TlianiMBtU*  ejrmbUoidM. 

Tim  a. 

Generic  Character.— Body  hemispherical,  depressed,  fur- 
nished on  its  circumference  with  a  circle  of  tentaculiform 
cirrhi,  wliii  h  are  short  and  numerous ;  not  much  excavated 
beneath,  and  proloni^ed  into  a  very  thick  conic  peduncle, 
which  is  entirely  exscrled,  and  terminated  by  a  plicated  en- 
largement ;  buccal  orifice  at  the  centre  of  four  labial  appec- 


Tina  fl«vilalirii. 
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rfAges;  ttornachal  ruvity  .-n  the  enlargement  of  the  pedun- 
cle, and  giving'  lui^'in  to  Tour  aaconwqg  mmIs  UW  mn- 
municating  with  a  mai]eiaal  canal. 

Example.  TimaJbttUM*. 

adbtiaL—t^m  Anns. 

Section  IV.- 
Dianna.  (Qnojr  and  Otim.) 

Generir  Character. — Body  liomisphcrical,  furnished  on 
ito  ciroumference  with  a  »iuaU  number  of  tentaculiform 
cinki;  oatcnatod  beneath,  and  provided  atita  middle  witii 
•  itraiig  exMrted  probowidilbnn  appendage,  with  four  bru- 
eUdMUS  appendaicea  at  fts  •streaii^. 


liTnnorea* 

Oeneiic  Charnetcr.-  hndij  subhcniispherical,  furnished 
I  on  iu  circumference  wiUi  very  fine,  short,  and  numerou* 
tentacular  cilia  ;  rather  deeply  exravaii-d  Ix  iu  aih,  p;  n- 
viided  with  a  long  proboseidiform  prolongation,  baring  tX  iVt 
biM  ell^t  bifid  and  flndy  difidad  appendagBi.  Vow  « 
riat.  intbe  form  ofaoniM.  _ 
Example.  Lymmna  irMw  (IMmmi  *Mra,  hmX 
AiiMlo/.-Huuth  Seas. 


a, Ihe  diik  wen  ttamt 

Section  V 
Pela^ia. 

Geruric  Chuvartrr—B«ly  snbheniisphcrical.  lobated, 
auriculated,  furnishiMl  on  iis  cucmnlerence  with  a  few  ten- 
taculifonn  ciri  lu  ;  eijjhl  ii.tVi;  r  uin-rturcs  at  the  extremity 
of  aflatubma?  peduncle  provided  with  four  very  atroug  and 
BHi  Fow  onriai.  Btomali  mm  oMiAm 

jle,  P^agia  LaMt,  Baak  (Ol/m» 
Qnogr  Mid  aaia<). 


Dfauma. 

Favonia. 

QtHerie  CharaeUr. — Body  subheraispherical,  with  neither 
oinlii  nor  tenlaeuliform  maiginal  cilia  ;  rather  deeply  9X- 
eavatod  baoaatb,  vith  a  loog;  median,  Drobo»cidifom  pro- 
longation, having  at  ita  root  &  or  eight  bcachidaooa  tfipi 
dages.  fumiihad  villi  tadieiftHnn  MieSan.  Four vvniaa. 

Exampl*  Fiatmtia  Octoiuma  (QrMyis  " 

Lam.). 
fioMla/^-Sooth  Sea*. 


Chrv*ai:ira. 

tienmc  Character. —Br^dy  <-ircular,  hemispnencaj.  tea- 
tooned  and  provided  with  at  leaat  twenty-four  tentacuUfonB 
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drrhi  on  its  circumference ;  excavated  internally  into  a  oon- 
■iderable  cavity  with  sacciform  apiKiidagej. ;  communicat- 
ing externally  by  a  single  urifice,  pierced  in  the  centre  of  a 

median  peduncle,  provraad  with  dittinet  * —  

'  -  {ot.  Four  ovonoa. 

apU,  ChryMora  lutea. 


ChtTtnora  lutj-.i. 

a,  fcuttb  of  tiM  ttttk  or  OBbnUa  t«i>tt  froa  below ;  b,  duk  without  iU  ap- 


Rhizostoma. 

OMtrie  Character.— Sody  circular,  bemiapberical,  pro- 
vided on  iU  eireumftraoce  with  lobes  or  featoons  intennin- 

filed  with  auricles,  largely  excavated  below,  with  four  semi- 
unar  orifices,  profluccd  by  four  rootn  of  insertion  of  a  con- 
siderable 1  (.■dunculatcd  mas^;,  al'ii-i  wards  divided  into  ei(;ht 
very  complex  bracliideous  appendaj^es  furnished  wiiii  fibril- 
lary suckers,  without  a  median  prnli'ii^^atioii.  Four  o\aries, 
in  the  shape  of  a  cro>s.  Stoinuchal  canty  very  large  aod 
vascular  at  its  cirt  umferciice. 
Biamplek  Bhi»otloma  Cuvuru 

M.  d«  BUnvtltft  MpazatM  the  gaowinto  two  divisknn. 

A 

Species  having  a  peduncle  of  insertion  for  the  root,  with 
ndical  tfPMidai^  bttidaa  thoMof  ihaanns. 

B. 

Species  having  a  very  short  peduncle  of  insertion,  without 
radical  appendagesb  bsiidfls  th«  firar  btAd  anni.  (fihM^foro, 

P^r.; 

We  have  gifen  an  Olintntion  of  the  int. 
grows  to  a  venr  hue*  I ' 


CmM. 

FoaiiL  iMnaMiom  or  IEbmjm? 

Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  paper  'On  Impressions  in  Sandstone 
resembling  those  of  Horses*  Feel,*  December,  1836.  in  which 
be  noticed  those  in  llie  cliaunel  a  stream  on  the  extensive 
moor  called  Pwll-y-Duon,  abuut  seven  miles  from  Merthyr 
Tydvil.  to  which  his  attention  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Guest  of 
IXiwlais,  and  the  anulogons  casts  in  the  old  red-sandstone 
of  ForCusbire,  there  culled  Kelpies'  feet,  described  some  ob- 
servations Noently  mad«  by  Mr.  Lydt  on  inpraasioas  h^ 
by  MeduM  on  the  rippled  sand  near  Dandee.  On  mnov- 
ing  the  golatinotis  body  of  the  animal,  a  rirciilar  space  was 
exposed,  not  rippled,  but  having  armiiid  half  the  border  a 
depression  of  a  horse  shoe  form.  These  marks  howeviT 
were  not  considered  by  Mr.  LycU  as  ideniiral  with  ihoM 
culled  Kelpiet*  feet,  but  merely  so  far  analu^zous  at  to  invito 
further  ol»ervalions,  and  to  make  it  desirable  to  poia—t 
drawings  of  the  impressions  which  diAmnt  speeioa  of  Jfr> 
dutee  l^ve  when  thrown  by  the  tide  upon  a  Madi  of  soft 
mud  or  sand.   (Geo/.  Proe ,  vol.  ii.) 

PULMONEI.LA.  ''.SvNoutM.] 

PULMONKLLUM.'  [Zoophvtaria.] 

PULP  is  a  name  ;;i\eii  in  vejjeiable  physi(doi,'y  and  bo- 
tany to  such  parts  of  plants  as  are  ttemitiuid.  This  sub- 
stance appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  mucilaginous  unorga- 
nised nats  of  the  nature  of  a  seerotbn ;  but  it  is  in  reality 
composed  of  very  thin-sided  eells  which  have  little  power  <w 
cohesion,  and  sci  rete  in  their  interior  a  greater  abundance 
of  Huid  than  is  nsual.  Pulp  may  therefore  be  re|;arded  as 
young  and  impeife<Mly  formed  tisiiue  filled  with  the  secre- 
tions peculiar  to  the  bpecies.  It  i^*  also  in  some  cases,  per- 
haps in  all  cases,  mixod  with  an  abundance  of  nneneh\  nia, 
or  latieifiirous  tissue,  which  passes  through  it  in  all  directions 
in  the  Ibrm  of  the  most  delicato  ramiflcatioiis.  The  pulp  of 
the  grape  affords  a  good  example  of  this.  To  the  naked 
eye  it  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  fleshy  homogene- 
ous md-ss  that  may  be  comjiaretl  tu  1  alf-ronsolidated  trum  ; 
but  under  the  •.lucTDscope  it  is  found  to  be  a  coni{erie»  of 
oval  traiiiji  iri  ni  \r.\\^-^  turgid  witli  tlunl  and  very  easily  rup- 
tured; treated  with  iodine,  they  lone  their  transparency  tn 
some  measoio,  and  aojuire  a  brown  eoloiir,  when  their 
limits  baoono  very  distinct.  The  wvm  re-afent  ttains  atiU 
browner  the  vessels  of  the  latex,  wheae  esoiie  and  position 
are  thus  brought  clearly  into  view.  Ill  a  ftw  minutes  how- 
ever the  colouring  fades  away  in  the  latter,  till  they  become 
as  indistinct  as  lliey  were  beforo  the  iodine  was  applied  :  U 
is  therefore  necessary  that  the  observation  should  be  made 
ns  soon  la  the  iodise  Imb  soiled  'upon  the  latex  or  its 
tubes. 

PULPIT.  This  term  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the 
great  change  of  meaning  and  application  wbidi  words  fre- 
quently undergo,  for,  exclusively  of  the  Latin  termination,  it 

Is  identical  with  Pulpilum,  which  signifled  that  part  of  the 
Roman  stai^e  (distmiruishcd  iVoin  the  orchestra)  on  which 
the  actors  re^iivd  and  ]ierf"niu'fl  ih''ir  parts.  The  French 
Pttpitre  and  the  liuglish  i^ipit  both  come  from  the  same 
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Murce,  but  are dishitmlar  in  sif^nificilion  ;  tlie  former  mean- 
ing mcKl)  u  readinij-desk,  and  Cfiaite  {Cnthrdra)  being  tho 
term  that  correspund:*  wilb  uur  English  one.  The  Ambo  of 
the  early  Christians  appcan  to  have  been  different  both  in 
form  and  purpose  from  pulpila  aftenraiib  and  for  preach- 
iag^  it  being  rather  »  low  pUtfom  on  tthkli  paru  of  the 
•erviM  were  sung  or  recited.  The  mort  antieot  pulpits 
now  existing  are  supposed  to  be  th«Me  in  8.  Lornnio  fuor 
r!el!e  Mura  and  S.  Clemonto  at  Rome ;  and  these  and 
otiicr  tiAtiy  pulpits  of  ihc  same  kind  are  of  tnarble,  with 
inlaid  or  mosaic  conifiaitmonis.  In  tliu  ciiureh  of  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Florence,  and  several  other  modern  basilicas, 
there  are  two  pulpits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave.  Great 
cost  both  of  material  and  workmanship  was  frequently  be- 
stowed on  pulpits;  end  some  of  tbem  rank  among  the  most 
celebrated  monuments  of  art  of  their  period.  Niccola  and 
Giovanni  Pisano  [Pisano],  Donatello,  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
jnno,  and  oihcr  eminent  sculptors,  employed  tiieir  talents 
upon  sueh  works.  The  pulpit  in  liie  baiJiis-tery  of  Pisa,  liy 
Niccola,  IS  luxaj»oi)al, and  supported  on  seven  columns,  one 
at  each  angle  and  a  centml  one.  Giovanni  Pisano  executed 
diet  io  the  nave  of  the  Duoroo  at  Pisa,  besides  which  there 
«(•  two  others  in  the  same  church,  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
^  eboir.  The  Pergnm  of  Sent*  Croee  et  Florence,  by  B.  da 

Majano.  i*  greatly  extolled  by  Vasari  for  the  beauty  of  its 
reliffs  and  sculptures.  The  two  jergami  in  vS.  Lorenzo  at 
Florence,  similarly  placed  Ojipo^ite  each  o; her,  are  the  work 
of  Donatello;  and  of  the  mai>tery  ot  composition  displayed  in 
their  reliefs  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  specimen 
grren  of  them  in  Cicognan's '  Storia  della  ScuUure.'  Not- 
withslnndiH}^  the  richness  of  sneb  pulpitS)  and  their  elebo- 
late  execution,  tl>eir  general  fiorins  are  not  always  the 
most  pleasing  or  appropriate. 

V('\  a  Ion;;  tuni:  ihe  pnlpU  apj  oars  to  have  been  treated 
assail  architectural  feature  of  the  interior,  beine^  Constructed, 
jfnot  of  maridi-,  of  tho  same  material  as  the  ri-st.  Among 
numerous  oilier  examples  of  Gulhic  stone-puipits  may  bo 
mentioned  that  in  ti  e  nave  of  Strasburg  cathedral,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Dibdin  in  terms  of  unqualified  admira- 
tion, yet  it  is  too  inndi  of  a  jumbled  mass  of  ornament, 
and  the  whole  of  the  canopy  is  in  exceedingly  bad  taste, 
though  not  quite  so  vicious  as  that  aflerwards  displayed  in 
many  Roman  Cutl.olic  pulpits  whose  canopies  are  made  in 
tho  form  of  clouds,  curtains,  pnlm-branches,  and  similar 
extravagancies.  One  of  t lie  most  celebrated  as  apeilorm- 
ance  of  art  is  the  magnincent  oak  pulpit  iu  the  nave  d  St. 
Gudule,  at  Brussels;  the  whole  is  elaliorntely  carved,  ^.ad 
the  pulpit  itsdf  is  tnpporled  by  figures  repre.sonting  Adam 
and  Bfe  expelled  frtm  Paradi<>e  by  the  Angel. 

Of  stone-jnlpds  we  have  few  remamtn^'  in  thi.*  country; 
but  there  is  one  m  Buslol  cathedral,  and  another  iti  Wi'r- 
cester,  drawing:^  and  details  of  which  latter  are  given  m 
Pugin's  '  Gothic  Specimens.'  It  was  originaUy  erected  in  the 
nave,  near  the  we>t  end,  but  has  been  removes!  to  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  and  has  been  greatly  disfigured  by 
modem  '  beautifyine,'  a  flat  sounding-board  having  been 
added  to  it  in  the  uiape  nf  i  1-tester '  with  paltry  little 
■ealloped  festoons.*  Even  lik.  p  .ipit  itself  is  not  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  its  details,  although  its  <:eiieral  funu  i.> 
good.  This  and  another  subject  represented  in  the  same 
work  are  instances  of  what  may  be  termed  {inrl  }  ulptts, 
being  made  to  project  after  the  fashion  of  an  oncl  [URteL] 
fhmi  a  pier  or  wall,  and  siailarly  corbelled  below,  instead  of 
being  suppocted  from  the  ground.  The  second  of  the 
abov^nentioned  example  i*  in  (act  a  small  oriel  in  an 
angle  of  tho  outer  court  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  and 
another,  still  more  antient  and  curious — and  we  may  add, 
more  beautiful — is  that  at  Reaulieu,  Hants,  which  projecis 
from  an  elegant  open  Gothic  nrdi,  ;ind  is  supporti-d,  not  un 
a  corbelled  and  moulded  or.el  slool,  but  ou  «  sliori  reversed 
spire,  whose  ani;les»  are  decorated  with  small  liiiliir-shafb, 
and  the  sides  between  tbem  with  foliage :  a  representation 
i%  given  in  the  phttes  to  the  '  Olossary  of  Architeetnre.' 
Besides  pulpits  m  this  kind  in  the  courts  and  eltristers  of 
religious  houses,  theie  were  others  called  Preaching- 
Crofset,  from  which  sermons  were  delivered  in  tlio  open 
air:  Paul's  Cross  is  a  cekbiatcd  and  v.e',1  kn  iwii  instance. 

At  the  present  day  very  tew  of  the  pulpits  in  our 
English  churches  have  any  beauty  of  form  or  character, 
but  are  frequently  tasteless  excrescences,  encumbered 
with  steps,  readw'tHledit,  &c..  and  with  respect  to  design, 
th^  are  mere  carpenter  and  joiner's  work.  Of  late  yean 
the  praetira  baa  beaii  intvoduced  of  baTing  two  diitniet 


pulpits,  01)0  for  the  reader,  the  other  for  the  preacbe* 
placed  on  opposite  side,^  of  the  chancel ;  whercbv  architer- 
tural  symmetry  at  least  is  kept  up ;  yai  i\m  has  be<>n 
objected  to  as  a  reprehensible  departure  from  strict  usages 
and  likewise  an  absurdity,  though  if  there  be  absurdi^  in 
baring  two  pulpits  when  only  one  i.s  required  at  a  time^  the 
absurdity  is  the  same  whether  they  he  united  together,  one 
abore  the  other,  or  placed  singly.  The  two  nigbt  very  pro- 
I  p<  r!'  V  nnbined,  were  the  pulpit  to  be  made  a  central 
object  10  a  church,  by  being  so  placed  at  the  altar-end  of 
tlie  chimcel ;  lull  lliimgli  it  has  occasionally  been  adopted, 
Eucii  nioda  is  %ii'd  more  strongly  objected  to  as  being  offen- 
sively indecorous,  because  in  such  case  the  pulpit  must  be 
before  the  altar.  It  might  however  be  at  such  distanee 
from  it  as  not  to  obtnide  upon  it ;  and  as  to  indeoorant, 
when  no  irreverence  is  intended,  but  merely  convenience  is 
consulted,  the  impropriety  becomes  excusable,  such  situation 
being  certainly  the  most  advantageous  of  any,  been  use-  the 
pi  ca(  her  is  then  both  beard  and  seen  more  dutinctly  by  the 
\\  hole  congrcgatibQ  than  wbeii  he  is  stationed  on  one  tide  of 
the  church. 

PULSE.  [Heart.] 

PULTBNEY,  ^ILLTAM,  Earl  of  Bath,  was  bom  tn 

1682.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  father  of  the  snme  names, 
whose  father.  Sir  William,  had  rejiresented  the  city  of 
Westminster  in  parliament  with  some  dislincluin.  The 
surimioe  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  Pulteney  in 
Leicestershire^  where  the  ftaily  had  been  aatieiitly  eetap 
blishcd. 

YuuDg  Pulteney,  having  been  sent  first  to  Westminster 
school  and  then  to  Caurisl  Chuidi,  Oitod,  afterwards  tra- 
velled on  the  Continent,  and  on  bis  return  home  was  brought 

into  parliament  for  the  boronsb  of  Hedon  in  Yorkshire. 
This  appears  to  have  been  in  170j.  He  was  indebted  for 
his  scat  to  his  guardian,  Henry  Guy,  Esq.,  formerly  secre- 
tary to  the  treasury,  who  afterwards  loft  him  a  legacy  of 
40,OU0/.  and  landed'  property  to  the  Tslue  of  6U0/.  a  year. 
Pulteuey  liesides  derived  a  considerable  estate  from  hia 
father,  and  he  also  received  a  large  portion  with  his  wift^ 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Gumley,  Esq^  of  Isleworth. 
All  (his  wealth  he  increased  by  the'prsctiee  throughout 
his  life  of  a  very  rl^;id  economy,  'which,*  says  Coxe,  in  his 
'Memoirs  of  \Valpole,'  'his  enemies  called  avarice,  but 
which  did  not  i>revent  him fro« potlwiDiQg  many  aoia  of 
chanty  and  beiieticeuce.' 

From  his  entry  into  the  Houte  of  Commons,  Pulteney 
attached  himself  to  the  Wbi^  party,  which  was  that  of  his 
Ihmily.  He  eontinoed  to  stt  ibr  Hedon  thronghout  the 
reien  of  Anne :  but  hie  name  docs  not  appear  in  the  reported 
parliamentary  debates  durintj  that  reign.  Coxe  however 
states  that  he  spoke  fir  the  first  time  on  'the  Place  Hill, 
which  he  warmly  supported.  Place  Bills,  or  pro}>osHls  for 
excluding  placemen  from  parliament,  were  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons  almost  every  session  in  this  reign- 
Coxe  also  tells  US  that  he  distinguished  himself  on  (he  ques- 
tion of  the  pfoseoution  of  SaohevereU;  that  he  had  madebim- 
self  so  obnoxious  to  the  Tories,  that  when  they  came  into 
power,  in  1710,  they  revenged  themselves  upon  tlie  young 
orator  by  removing  his  uncle,  John  Pulteney,  Esq.,  from  ihe 
boQirl  of  trade ;  (liat  during;  (lie  last  four  years  of  Queen 
Anne  he  not  only  took  a  principal  share  in  the  debates,  but 
was  admitted  to  llie  most  important  secrets  of  his  party ;  and 
that  un  the  prosecution  of  nalpolc,  in  171'2,  PuUeney  de- 
fended bis  friend  in  a  very  elegant  speech.  He  ccr(ainly 
was  looked  upon  by  this  time  as  one  of  the  leading  men  «r 
his  party. 

On  the  accc5.sinn  of  Genr^'e  T.  Pulteney  was  appointed 
»ccretary-at-war ;  but  when  Walpole  resisted  in  1717,  Pul- 
teney also  gave  up  his  office.  Soon  after  this  however  a 
coolness  took  place  between  the  two  friends,  which  was  not 
removed  by  the  appointment  of  Pulteney  to  the  valoafale 
aineeure  of  ooflTerer  of  the  household  on  Wslpde's  reaunp' 
tkm  of  offlce  in  17«0 ;  b«n  it  waa  not  till  1  Hi  that  Pulteney 
openly  threw  himself  into  theranks  of  opposition,  and  began 
that  course  of  bitter  and  incnsant  attack  upon  the  minister, 
which  did  not  cease  till  he  had  driven  Wal|  olc  from  power 
in  1742.  Nor  did  he  cuufiue  his  exertions  to  his  place  in 
parliament;  out  of  doors  he  entered  in!o  a  close  tinion  with 
the  party  of  which  Bulingbroke  was  the  head,  and  became 
tho  principal  assistant  of  that  writer  in  his  paper  called  the 
*  Qraftsman.'  By  his  shining  powers  as  a  debater  also,  and 
the  darning  patriotism  with  niiieh  he  filled  his  betanpnat 
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M  leadsr  of  Um  oppositioii.  Miaised  bimMlf  to  the  height 
of  publte  ftiToar,  tnd  mn  fbr  tome  ywrs  the  most  popular 

Ban  in  iho  Wn^Aom.  When  the  administration  of  Wal- 
pole  Wa-i  ut  last  overthrown,  all  tlie  aiitliurilv  of  the  state 
se\jint<l  for  a  moment  to  Ileal  the  feel  of  l^uUency ;  and 
be  aclually  named  lliti  new  luaustn.  taking  tu  liiuiMiir  a 
seat  in  the  cubinet  without  any  omcc.  But  the  arrange- 
BMDtii  that  vtete  made  had  in  fact  been  all,  it  may  be  said, 
diotatod  by  Walpole,  who  still  retained  his  influence  with 
the  king,  and  secretljr  amngod  viUi  his  Buy'Mty  the  course 
into  which  Pultenejr  to  bo  sedneed  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  [xtjiularity  which  was  his  chief  strengtli. 
The  composition  of  the  new  cabinet  ilisapjwinted  the  expec- 
tations both  of  partisans  and  of  the  pubho  ;  evirytliitii;  wore 
the  appearance  of  lUi  apparent  maker  haMng  in  tact  made  a 
compact  and  a  compromise  with  Walpole  ;  ^ue  considerable 
iectioa  of  hit  Ute  tupporten  (that  headed  bjr  the  FitU  and 
the  ChrenvOlM)  ww  wholly  overlooked  in  the  distribntion  of 
planes;  and  the  suspicion  and  sense  of  injury  awakened 
b>  all  this  burst  into  a  universal  storm  of  indignation  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  inni.tiis,  J'nlleney  walked  into  the 
House  of  Lorrls  as  earl  of  Bath.  From  thia  moment  the 
late  popular  idol  became  quite  insi^Miiflcant.  However  he 
lived  till  1764,  chiefly  occupied  in  uurstuig  his  private  for- 
tune, but  still  sumcumes  taking  part  in  the  debateM  and  in 
BnUio  afliuie.  Ja  the  vear  1799  be  puUiehed  *  A  Letter  to 
Two  Great  Men*  (Kb.  ntt  and  the  Doke  of  Neweutle),  in 
which  Horace  Walpole,  perhaps  from  no  belter  authority 
than  his  own  Hutpicion  and  spite,  s>ays  be  was  assisted  by 
his  chaplain  Douglas  dlie  same  who  afterwards  became  sue- 
cessi\'ely  bistbop  of  Carlisle  and  of  Salisbury).  Walpole 
adds,  *  It  oontiuned  a  plan  of  the  tenns  which  his  lordship 
thought  we  ought  to  demand  if  we  concluded  a  pMoe;  it 
was  as  little  regarded  by  the  persons  it  addremed  aa  B  work 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  would  have  been,  if,  outliving  his  patriotism, 
power,  and  character,  ho  should  twenty  years  after  have 
emerged  in  a  pamphlet.'  ('  Menis.  of  George  11 ,'  ii.  112.) 
However  the  caustic  annalist  allows  that  '  it  pb  ssed  in  cof- 
fee-houses more  tiian  it  des<-'rved.'  Pulteney  led  no  family, 
and  his  peerage  became  extinct  on  his  death ;  but  the  title  of 
hatOBeae  Baih  was  conferred  in  1  T'Jl,  andaAernards  that  of 
aonnteH  of  BiUh  in  1803.  on  Hentietia  LauiB  Pulieney, 
daoghter  of  Prances  Pnltenev;  and  Sir  Wniiam  Johnson, 
Bart,  (who  took  the  name  of  rulteney),  and  ;ireat  jjrand- 
ddu^bter  through  her  mot hor  of  a  younger  brother  of  the 
first  earl's  father,  according  lo  Coxe  (who  had  his  informa- 
tion from  Bishop  Douglas),  or  (according  to  other  autho- 
rities) daughter  of  the  earl's  own  younger  brother  Henry. 
Thh  lady,  who  inherited  the  earl's  fortune,  died  also  without 
issue  in  li<U8,  and  the  title  is  nov  again  extinct 
jeULVlNITSS.  MAi.uucsA.Tel.  xtv.»p.63<i  UaBp 

•aUTACKA.1 

PUMICE.    [Lava:  Volcawo.] 

PUMP.    r.\iR  Pump;  Hvdiuuuc*.] 

PUMPKIN  1.S  the  vulgar  name  of  the  fruit  of  the  Cu- 
eurbita  maxima,  a  plant  whose  native  country  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  which  is  probably  a  variety  of  C.  Ptpo,  a 
species  inhabiting  the  Levant  It  is*  as  is  well  known,  an 
annual  plant,  sending  finth  many  long  saeeulent  angular 
rough  shootS)  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  something  like 
those  of  the  cucumber.  Its  fruit  is  often  of  enormous  size, 
specimens  having  been  produced  in  this  country  weighing 
220  lbs.,  and  in  hotter  eoiinines  tli.  y  are  still  lar^r.  This 
kind  of  fruit  is  however  only  furni!>hed  by  the  variety  railed 

the  yellow  Pottrun;  in  other  varieties  it  is  much  ^lualler. 
The  seed  of  the  pumpkin  should  he  laiied  in  a  frsrai-,  in  a 
garden  pert,  after  the  lanw  nannar  as  the  eucnoiber,  and 
planted  out  upon  a  dunghill,  or  in  any  well-manmed  soil, 
as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  gone.  Ti.'s  young  lender  leavi  s  autl 
shooti,  constitute  the  M«t  of  all  spinach  ;  and  the  fri;i:, 
when  npL\  i*  used  for  soup,  or  is  leaked  with  pears  a.>  an 
ingredient  m  tarL«:  when  young,  it  may  abo  be  boiled  and 
brought  to  table  like  vegetable  marrow. 
-  PUN.  A  pun  has  been  defined  by  Addison  (Spectator, 
No.  SI)  to  be  *  a  eonoeit  arising  from  the  use  of  two  woitb 
tbata^paatiitliascwnd  hutdifirer  in  thaaansa.'  SooetiiBes 
iiowever  the  pun  is  effeoted  by  the  eni]rioynient  of  only  one 
Word,  «hi(  h  is  su-replible  of  a  double  ai'plu  ai  ion  ;  as  when 
one  who  had  undertaken  to  pun  iip<jn  any  subjeet  that 
•should  l)e  fiw  fn  liim,  on  being  dusiied  to  make  a  pun  on  the 
king,  answered  that  the  king  «a.s  no  subject.  Bon^times 
too  tlie  sound  that  is  thus  made  to  convey  two  ideas  at  once 
is  not  an  entire  vordt  but  only  a  syllable.  The  definition 


moreover  to  be  complete  ought  to  have  explained  in  what 
the  cflket  of  the  oooeeit  eonsista.  It  appears  to  he.  as  w« 

have  just  hinted,  in  the  novelty  and  unexpectedness  of  the 
signification  or  application  presented  by  the  pun — a  iwveUy 
whidi  always  ut  least  produces  surpri&c,  and  often  the 
livelier  liiiliation  of  a  grotesque  or  otherwise  ludicrous 
ima^e.  Somotitnes,  tliuii^li  rarely,  a  pun  has  risen  into 
u  far  higher  region  than  the  ludicrous;  as  for  instance 
when  Burke  (or  whoever  else  it  was)  exclaimed,  'What  is 
(m)^esigr)  when  deprived  of  its  externals  but  a  jestf  t% 
in  his  aeeonnt  of  his  lamble  through  London,  in  the '  8pee- 
talor,'  No.  454,  Steele  tells  ns  that  when  ho  looked  down 
from  one  of  the  windows  i>n  tlio  tirst  Jioor  of  the  Exchanj^e 
upon  the  area  below, '  where  all  the  several  voices  lost  their 
distinction  and  rose  up  in  a  c*>nfust:d  humming,'  a  reflection 
occurred  to  him  that  could  not  have  come  into  the  mind  of 
any  hut  of  one  a  httlc  too  studious;  '  for,'  he  adds,  *  I  said 
to  mvself,  with  a  kind  of  nun  in  thought,  what  nOBMnie  is 
all  the  hurry  of  this  world  to  those  who  are  above  it?'  It 
may  be  observed  that  both  these  last-mentioned  puns  arise 
not  out  of  tlic  similar  sound  of  two  words,  but  out  of  the 
double  application  of  one — externals  in  the  former,  oAofr  m 
the  latter. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  puns  has  Wen  ;^-iveii  by 
Addison  in  a  well  known  paper  in  the  '  Spectator '  1  No.  6 1 ), 
in  which  he  tracea  tho  asistenci  of  the  inactioe  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle  downwotd.  The  figures  or  speech  or  turns 

of  exprosiiiori  known  ainoiii,'  the  Greeks  bytbe  names  of  the 
paiagramma  (iraj^ia^po^/ict),  and  the  paronomasia  (iraputyn' 
fiaaia),  the  antanaclosis  (ivravmc'karii),  and  the  ploke 
(a-Xori}),  were  often  merely  what  we  should  now  call 
puns.  Addison  observes  that  Aris^totle.  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  his  'Rhetoric,'  describes  different  kinds  of 
puns  or  parograms,  among  the  beauties  of  good  writing, 
and  praduoes  instances  of  them  out  of  some  of  the 
greatest  authors  in  the  Greek  tongue.  *  Cicero,'  he  adds, 
'  has  sprinkled  several  of  hi.s  works  wilh  puns,  and  in 
his  book,  where  ho  lay»ilowa  the  rules  of  oraiorv .  quoits 
abundance  of  sayings  as  pieces  of  wit,  which  al*o 
upon  examiixation  prove  arrant  puns.'  '  1  do  not  find,' 
he  afterwards  sayi^ '  that  theie  was  a  proper  separatioo 
made  between  puna  and  true  wit  by  anr  of  the  antient 
authors  except  Quintilian  and  Longinus.*  We  nay  alto 
refer  to  another  very  clever  paper  in  the  '  Guardian  (No. 
36),  attributed  lo  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Hircli,  which  con- 
tains what  r-.  caiii-d  '  A  Mo<lest  .Apuli^gy  for  I'unning.'  In  the 
intruduciion  to  this  paper  the  destinction  is  happily  enough 
drawn  between  the  extemporaneous  puns  of  conversation 
and  the  punning  in  deliberate  and  grave  compositions, 
whildl  itt  wis  country,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
oeatnry.  used  to  be  reokoned  eloquence  and  fine  wxitini^ 
*  t  Jook,'  says  the  author, '  upon  premedilated  quibbles  ana 
puns  committed  to  the  press,  as  unpardonable  crimes.  There 
is  usi  much  difference  betwixt  these  and  the  starts  to  com* 
nion  discour-^c,  us  betwi^  casusl  lencontiM  snd  mnidar 
with  malice  prepense.' 

The  philosophy  of  the  pun,  and  its  relation  to  alliteration, 
rhyme,  and  otner  forms  of  speech,  the  effect  of  whieh  i$ 
derived  partly  from  the  loond,  might  aflbtd  uattar  6r  aooia 
speculation. 

PUNCH,  the  name  of  the  principal  character  in  a  well 
known  puppet-show  winch  li  exhibited  about  the  streets, 
and  which  appears  to  have  originated  in  Italy  ;  the  name  is 
a  corruption  of  Policioella,  the  Neapolitan  clown,  w  iio  is  ge- 
nerally the  leading  character  in  puppet-show  performances. 
But  the  show  itself,  or  rather  the  puppets,  are  styled  by  the 
Italians  '  fantoccini.'  Gsliani,  in  nis '  Vocabokno  del  i>ia- 
letto  Napoletano,' gives  the  fbllowingacoountof  theorlghiof 
Policinclla,  or  r.itlier  Polecetielbi,  as  it  is  pronounced  by 
tile  Neapolitans.  A  company  of  strolling  comedians  once 
arrived  at  the  tow  n  of  Acerra  near  Nai  les,  m  the  seascm  of 
the  vintage.  The  vintagers  are,  by  traditional  custom,  li- 
censed jesters.  The  comedians  fell  in  with  a  band  of  vintagers, 
who  as?;at1ed  them  with  jokes  and  vociferationSb  which  the 
comedians  retorted.  One  of  the  vintagen,  cadled  Pttceio 
d'Aniello.  or  Pucaio  the  son  of  Aniello,  remarkable  for  a 
very  large  nose  and  grotesi|ue  appearance,  was  the  most 
forward  and  witty  of  all  bis  band,  and  atla*t  the  comedians 
were  fairly  beaten  out  of  the  tield.  Roflecliiijj  on  ihi-i  oc- 
currence, the  comedians  thoui;lil  that  a  clmrHder  like  thai 
of  theu-  antagonist  Puccto  d'Aniello  might  prove  vciy  st- 
tiaciive  on  the  Stage,  and  they  prapoaed  an  aogiBgemetit  to 
hin»  whidi  he  aeoaptad.  Uw  angagaoMnt  pmmd  paaftt* 
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•Ue  to  both  parties  ;  and  the  comedians  had  crowded  houses 
wherever  they  went.  After  some  \ears.  Puccio  d'Anicllo 
died,  but  his  place  was  filled  by  a  wcll-taught  axlcpt  in  his 
wt,  who  assumed  his  name,  softened  into  Polcccnella,  and 
■Uo  his  manner  atul  cuiitume,  with  a  mask  which  perpe- 
tuated tb«  features  of  the  bcetioui  vintager.  Bj  degrees. 
ptnooiAflatiaaa  of  lb*  ori^nal  Poleemella  vera  multiphed 
•n  war  the  conntrv,  and  the  name  and  character  have  thna 
bMome  tminoital.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  district  in  which 
Aeem  is  situated  was  remarkable  in  antient  times  for  that 
kind  ui  dramatic  Wit  and  farcical  humour  which  bos  made 
the  repututiun  of  the  modem  FDlaeaiwUa.  ''AtmLAtiM 

PUNCTUATION  it  the  art  of  dividing  written  or  printed 
eompoaition  into  wntaneM  and  danaat^  by  pointa  or  stopi, 
■0  aa  to  indieato  tha  cloier  or  moco  nmota  eonneetion  of 
tba  fOVeial  parts.  It  serves  to  elucidate  the  sense,  and  thus 

also  assists  the  delivery,  since  the  latter  imist  have  relerence 
to  the  grammatical  construction. 

The  elements  of  a  system  of  punctuation  are  disco- 
verable in  antieut  times.  Aristotle  mentions  the  suliject 
in  hid  *  Rhetoric'  (iii.  5) ;  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  at- 
teoded  to  the  punctuation  of  the  saered  booka  which  be  re- 
viiad:  aboat  the  middle  of  tha  fifth  century  Euthalius 
pablidiadan  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  afterwards  of 
iho  Afita^and  of  all  the  apo^^tolicai  Kpittles,  in  which  be 
divided  the  New  Testament  inlu  sltchoi  (on'xoi),  or  lines, 
regulated  by  the  sense,  so  that  each  terminated  where  some 
pause  was  made  in  the  reading ;  and  in  the  Alexandrine 
nannaeript,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  fuurth  or  fifth 
oantiuj,  wo  flod  not  ooly  a  break  at  the  end  of  each  para- 
^ph,  but  ftopa,  Mmilir  to  the  higher  part  of  our  colon, 
loserted,  tbougn  sparingly,  in  the  hwW  of  the  sentences. 

The  invention  of  the  modern  !>\slem  of  punctua  iuii  Inis 
been  attributed  to  Aristophanes,  a  grammunan  of  Alexan- 
dria; but  the  sul^ect  was  very  imperfectly  undcisttund  till 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  learned  Vene- 
tian printers,  the  Manntii,  increased  the  number  of  the 
iignS)  and  established  wbm  fixed  rules,  which  have  been  so 
fanccallT  adoptod*  that  «o  may  r^cd  them  aa  tho  inven- 
tors of  tno  present  sfstem. 

The  points  used  m  F.njjlish  cuinposilion  are 

riie  curoma,  marked  thus    ,    Tho  period  or  full  stop  . 

The  semioolen  ;   The  interrogation  ? 

The  colon  ■  The  admiration  ! 

to  which  may  be  added  the  dash— %  the  apaatiopho  ', 
and  the  parantbeaia  (  >. 

U  h  oonaUofed  ttat  the  proper  length  of  the  pause  at  a 
comma  is  while  we  may  count  one;  at  a  semicolon  lim; 
at  a  C(rfon  three  ;  and  at  a  period  /our.  But  it  will  be  easy  lu 
show  that  there  is  frequently  a  much  greater  separat.ua  of 
the  sense,  and  that  there  ou^ht  therefore  to  be  a  longer 
pause  at  some  commas  than  at  others.  Thus  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  there  should  evidently  be  a  longer  pause  after 
mikmof,  than  after  eondbwr,  fortitude,  charily,  and  gene- 
nmiff,  though  these  vorda  aio  all  firilowad  by  the  same 
mark  of  i^mmatical  punetnation,  namely  the  comma :  'The 
qualities  of  candour,  fortitude,  charity,  and  gonerosity,  for 
nistance,  are  ii  )t  in  iheu:  own  nature  virtues;  and  if  ever 
liiey  deserve  ihe  title,  it  ia  oviaf  ooly  to joitiae,  wbidi  im- 
pels and  directs  them.' 

The  form  and  structure  of  sentences  are  so  various,  that 
•t  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible^  to  lay  down  nUes  for 
punctuation  wbieb  shall  moot  eveiy  oaao  whidi  cm  ooour. 
The  following  may  serve  as  a  gManl  guido: 

I.  The  comma  is  used,— 

I.  To  throw  together  such  similar  parti  of  SptMll  aa  are 
Joiticd  in  pairs  by  the  conjunction  and. 

t.  To  separate  the  several  memberaefnM>ia%^A#me- 
oession  of  similar  words  or  members. 

I.  To  separate  tnm  the  rest  of  the  sentence  sueh  cHaMaa 
a>  M  added  by  way  of  eaplication  or  illustratran,  or  audi 
as  are  really  parenthetieal,  thout^h  they  may  not  be  ao 
marked. 

4.  To  stiparutu  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  words  in  the 
vocative  case. 

In  many  cases  to  separate  the  relative  and  the  antece- 
dent. 

6.  To  aeparato  itom  the  nasi  of  tfao  aentanco  aocb  clauses 
as  are  intvodnead  by  a  oaoneetlva^  eooditMNid.  or  exceptive 
partiflt^  or  by  an  adverb  of  time  or  place  ;  and  to  separate 
amttbetical  clauses,  and  such  oompatative  clauses  as  are  ia- 
\nibimi,  bytliaa^iatifn  Ukt,  bttkr,  by  the  eaqiiuwtioiM 


ay,  to,  than,  liy  the  adverbs  Aoir  much,  more,  oflener,  < 
unless  the  comparative  member  at  tho  end  be  bhort. 

II.  Tiio  $emtcolon  is  used  wliena  longer  pause  isretjuircd 
than  at  a  comma,  but  when  the  sense  is  imperfect,  and 
needs  some  other  member  to  render  it  complete.  Or  tt  it 
used  for  dividing  a  oompoond  aentenoe  into  two  or  mom 
parts,  which  are  not  ao  doaaly  eonnoelad  aa  thoea  whicb  are 
aeparated  by  commas  only,  nor  yet  ao  indapendmt  and  pai« 
feet  as  those  which  admit  a  colon :  thus— > 

'  Life,  with  a  swift  tliough  insensible  course,  glides  away; 
and  hke  a  river  which  undermines  its  banks,  gradually  im- 
pairs our  st^tc.' 

'  A^  there  is  a  worldly  happiness  which  God  perceives  to 
be  (  lily  disguised  misery;  as  tham  ate  vorloly  honoun 
which  in  his  oatimation  are  a  npraaeb:  ao  there  ia  a 
worldly  wiadem  wbieli  in  h»  eight  ia  fcoUahnii/ 

III.  The  colon  may  bo  inserted — 

I.  When  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  complete  in  itself, 
but  is  followed  by  souM  additional  ramnrk  or  iUnitmlioo  of 

the  subject:  thus — 

'  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  idea  of  cnjoviqf  pefllMt 
happiaess:  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 
■  Keep  doaoto  thv  business :  it  will  ke^  tboa  from  wiek> 


ia,  piTOrfrt  ana  shame.' 
8.  Wnen  aeveral  semicolons  have  preceded,  and  when  a 
longer  pause  is  neec^^ary  in  order  to  mark  the  conoaoting 

or  concluding  seniinient :  thus — 

'  A  divine  legishii'  r  uf.t  rmjj  his  voice  from  heaven;  an 
almighty  governor  strcti-bing  forth  his  arm  to  punish  or 
reward ;  informing  us  of  perpetual  rest  prepared  hereafter 
for  tho  rigbieotts*  and  of  indignation  and  wrath  awaiting 
tho  wicked:  tbeae  are  tho  eonsiderationa  wbieh  overawe  tho 
world,  which  support  inte'.;rity,  and  which  check  guilt.' 

3.  A  colon  is  generally  placed  at  the  doae  of  the  words 
which  introduce  an  example,  a  q,ttO(ationt  O  aayiDf^  • 
speech,  or  a  narrative:  thus  — 

'  The  earl  of  Chatham  made  an  excellent  speech,  front 
wiiich  the  following  is  a  brief  extract ;  "  X  know  that  tbo 
conquest  of  British  America  is  an  impossibility.'** 

I V.  The  period  or  ftiU  stop  b  placed  at  the  end  of  a  aea- 
tenee,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  aucb  an  aaaemblage  of  words  aa  pro* 
sent  a  coinplotc  and  independent  sense:  thus— 

'  Truth  IS  the  basis  of  every  virtue.' 

'The  Latin  tongue  is  now  called  a  dead  ]uiigua|^e,  beeatMO 
it  is  not  spoken  as  the  mother  tongue  of  any  nation.' 

In  some  sentences  an  additional  elaoaa  is  indudedfWbieh 
does  not  modi^  the  preceding  *.  tbu»— 

*  The  lawof  tbe  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  aool.* 

These  are  called  looie  sentencet. 

The  note  qf  interrogation,  as  its  name  implies,  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  every  ({uestion. 

The  Spaniards  place  this  mark  also  at  the  beginning  of 
interrogative  !'entcnces ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
in  some  cases  this  ia  an  advantage,  as  it  suggests  to  tho 
reader  fkom  the  first  the  tones  of  voice  which  are  suitable. 

Tboiaol««f.«PBlanM<aoiaoraiiMra<tM  is  placed  at  tbo 
end  of  BQoli  words  or  daoaea  aa  ospram  any  strong  passion 
or  eraotion  of  the  mind. 

Tiie  ddsh  should  be  used  sparingly:  it  is  introduced  with 
propriety  where  a  sentence  or  dialogue  breaks  off  aoruptly  ; 
where  tlie  sense  is  suspended,  and  continued  after  a  short 
interruption;  where  a  significant  pause  ia  required;  where 
there  ia  an  unexpected  turn  in  the  aentimonl^  or  a  aort  of 
epi^rammalie  oomt;  when  a  aenianeo  eonaiafs  of  aevord 
clausea  which  form  tbe  nominative  to  a  verb  following,  or 
lead  to  a  conclusion  or  inference,  and  it  is  desirable  to  assist 
the  ove  more  readily  than  byaamicolimi;  and  in  aonwcaaaa 

to  indicate  an  ellipsis. 

The  apostrophe  shows  tbe  omission  of  a  letter,  as  in 
/orm'df  e  tn,  e'er,  used  chiefly  in  poetry ;  and  in  the  genitive 
caa&  as  mon't,  boffi^t  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Tbo  pumttk§$u  BHirka  a  ftlmwi.  wluoh  sbff^M  ooolain 
aomo  neoessaiy  infbrmation,  or  a  nseftil  ramark.  introduced 


into  the  body  of  a  sentence  in  lirrctlu,  bwt  which  might  bo 
struction. 


omitted  without  doing  injury  to 


sense  or  tlie  con* 


(For  more  ample  illustrations  of  this  subject,  sec  Sted's 
Elements  of  Punctmtion.Mmq.,  London,  1786  :  Principl0$<lf 
htnctuation,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hartley,  18mo„  London,  1818; 
and  The  Prinaptee  of  EngUih  Bmetuatkm,  by  O.  Small- 
field,  ISmo.,  London,  1838.) 

It  has  been  remarked  above,  that  one  use  of  tbe  pauaaa  ia 
at  •  guide  to  mdiag;  hnl  it  matt  not  bo  auppaMd  UmI 
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(how  vbich  W9  iMunlly  inserted  ewn  in  well  panctuated 
iooks  Bill  tuffleient  fl>r  tllis  purpose.  Thus  in  the  followiof 

8C'!it('nf>i  wi-  Hiifl  only  one  paufcc,  namely  nflcr /!ne : — 

'The  descnpiivc  purl  of  this  aUegviry  is  likewise*  \ery  fine, 
and  full  ofsublimi'  ukus.' 

But  were  it  mcreiy  for  the  purpoic  of  lakini^  breath,  it 
VDUkl  be  necessary  to  pauisc  in  the  first  (■lau»e,  und  the 
moat  iuitable  place  for  doini;  ihi:*  is  aftt-r  uUefiory.  The 
words  W«  dttcriptive  jxtrt  of  this  allegory  stand  in  the  rela- 
tion of  n  ( ()m]ii)uiij  noniinutivo  case  to  the  verb ;  and  it  may 
bo  hull  down  as  a  rule  that  there  should  always  be  a  pause 
in  t;oixi  reading  afitr  m.i  h  a  combination  of  W)rd«  as  thi^. 
There  should  be  a  pauM?  in  reading  between  the  object  aud 
the  modifying  words  in  the  inverted  order ;  as  after  man,  in 
the  foUowmg  sentence;  "He  was  a  man  patient,  <iober,  ho- 
nrat,  and  industrious  and  after  love  in  the  following :  '  To 
lore  wiMly,  nlkmaUy.  and  prud«aUy«  U.  in  Uw  opinion  of 
lovers,  noE  to  1ov«  at  all.'  There  tthouM  also  fenerally  be  a 
paiisc  after  )>rL-|rositi  ;us.  In  at''  m^Ijiire  uill<  Ih'Si' remarks. 
We  should  [ilui-c  a  pnuse  hi  loading-  atlcr  },ai»ujn,  admira- 
ti-ni,  e[T''i-ts\  and  />f^h'irf,ur.  in  the  following  sentence, 
though  the  printer  would  insert  none  at  all ;  and  bishop 
Lowui  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  simple  sentence,  i.e.  one 
conaialiDK  of  ona  aulyect  and  odo  finita  verb^does  not  admit 
i^a  imnse  hettraan  any  of  its  parta: 

*A  violent  passion  for  universal  admiration  produces  the 
most  ridiculous  effects  in  the  general  behaTiour  of  women  of 
little  -I'li-f.' 

When  It  i>  i\Uf:>  considered,  as  has  been  befuru  remarked, 
that  the  poinii.  are  not  sufficiently  discriminative,  it  will  be 
perceivetl  that  they  are,  as  at  present  place<l.  a  very  imper- 
fect guide  to  the  pause^t  which  good  reading  requires. 

(See  this  subject  treated  at  iaogtla  in  Walkar'a  EiemeMt 
of  Ktonitfon,  and  Wood's  Grammar  o/BtomthaJ 

PUNIC  "WARS  (Punica  bella),  the  tV.roo  great  wars  be- 
tween tiic  Cavkliaainiani*  iPaeni)  and  the  iiotnans. 

I.  The  Firtt  Punic  liar,  which  lasted  m  arly  twenty- 
three  years  (a  u.c.  490-ji;i,  or  n.c.  •264-11),  arose  out  of  the 
application  of  the  Mamertiiies  of  Mcsi^inia  lo  Roino  (b.c. 
264)  for  aid  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  Hiero,  lung  of 
Byraease.  [Cartraok.  vol.  vt.,  p.  32*.]  The  senate  of 
Riome,  who  had  only  six  years  before  severely  punished  in 
the  Campanians  of  Rhegium  a  similar  act  of  piracy  to  that 
by  which  the  Miimei lines  had  establi.'slKMl  iliemselves  at 
Messana,  refused  t  >  laki-  )«irt  with  the  laiier  a-^ainst  their 
own  allies,  Hiero  and  ilu-  Cauliui^inmns.  Upon  this  the 
consuls,  Appias  Claudius  Gaudex  and  Marrus  Fulvius 
FUteettS»  brought  the  aubject  before  the  peojilu  in  the  co- 
mltia,  and,  by  appealing  to  their  jealousy  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian power,  and  by  repiresenttng  the  gain  to  be  made  by  a 
contest  with  so  wealthy  a  slate  .ai  thi;  fertile  plains  of  Sicily, 
they  prevailed  upon  Ihom  to  opoust'  iliu  causi;  of  the  Ma- 
mertiiies. 

At  thf  bet;inning  oftliu  uar  tiie  Carthaginians  were  inas- 
lers  of  thi'  sea,  and  pusseshi-d  a  well  furnished  treasury, 
whieh  enabled  them  to  enlist  a  luge  number  of  mercenaries. 
Tbaie  hind  fetoas  however  were  no  nwtoh  for  the  eitiaen- 
ioUien  of  Rome,  whose  native  vigour  more  than  eempen- 
Mtfld  fbr  her  limited  resonrccs. 

White  preparutiuns  witc  1h  iiig  made  to  coniinence  the  war, 
Cams  (  laudius  ciossed  over  lu  Me&suna,  and  treacherously 
bLi7.i  d  Haiino.  !lie  C  arthaginian  governor  of  that  eity,  who 
«urrendered  the  citadel  lo  purchase  bis  freedom,  and  fur  this 
actof wcaknesswaserocifledonhis return toCarthage.  Hiero 
and  the  Cartfaaeiniana  now  blockaded  Messana;  but  the 
oonsul  Appius  Clandiiia  sneeeeded  in  eluding  the  Oarthagi- 
nian  fleet  and  carrying  over  his  nrmy  from  Rhegium  to 
Messana,  where  he  delbated  flntl  the  Syrauu!>aiis  and  then 
the  Car(liat;iniaiis,  and,  after  raising  the  siege  of  Messana, 
pursued  Hiem  tn  the  walls  of  Symcuiie.  This  city  however 
hnd  that  uf  Kgc^ta  resisted  his  attempts  to  take  tnem,  and, 
after  overrunning  the  open  coantry»  be  returned  to  Rome. 
In  the  next  spring  (B.C.  263)  twe  eonanlar  armiea  were  sent 
to  Sicily,  and  Hiero^  after  severe  U»iea,  made  a  peaee  with 
the  Romans,  and  remained  their  firm  ally  fbr  the  reat  of 
his  life.  In  I'le  next  your  fHC.  CEl'l,  tlie  Romans  took 
Agrigentura,  after  a  siege  uf  about  i-even  nioiilhs  :  but  tliey 
now  begnti  to  feel  ilieir  (speralions  pr>  atly  en;l>ar:a-5ed  by 
the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Carthaginians.  They  resolved 
therefore  (b.c.  261)  to  have  a  fleet.  Hitherto  their  only 
vessels  had  been  triremes  and  pcntecootera;  the  quinr|Ue- 
remes  (which  Dr.  ArnoU  happily  terma*th«  line^-battle 
ilUpa^  that  period 'llhtgr  did  act  evmhnow  howtehnfld. 


They  found  a  model  in  a  Carthaginian^  vessel  which  had 
orcidenially  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  in  two  months  they 

built  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  slii;t>,  ;li         v    liavinf^  in  thi: 
mean  time  been  traiiiuJ  to  low.    Witn  ih.-.  tleet  ilie  ot)n^ul 
Cai  us  Dud  111-,  defeated  the  Carthaginiati  tUei  under  U.in- 
nibal  off  Mylas  {Melazzo),  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily, 
taking  or  destroying  about  flf^y  ships  and  10,000  men. 
This  naval  victory,  the  first  which  the  Romans  ever  gained, 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  their  use  of  a  peealwr 
machine  fbr  grappling  with  and  boarding  the  enem  yaahipB. 
Its  momi  effect  was  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  tne 
[  eople  sho\ve  1  their  >ensi?  ttf  its  uiiporlance  by  the  cxtv.mr- 
diiiary  honours  which  they  cuiiienvd  ui»oii  DuUiuii.  After 
three  years  of  indecisive  warfare,  the  Romans  gained  an- 
other naval  vii-tory  off  the  Liparsean  Islands  (b.c.  257), 
which  emboldened  them  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  Tbejr 
prepared  during  the  winter  a  fleet  of  330  ships,  the  eiwwa 
of  whieh,  exeluHve  of  fighting  men,  amounted  to  nearly 
lOO.OCO  men,  ami  i;i  tlie  spnriL;  ■  if  the  year  2 ofi  B.C.,  thetwu 
consuls,  1,.  .Maiiiius  \'u1m)  an  .  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  crossed 
over  lo  .\:Vi(-a,  af;er  iklValin-  a  Cartiia^.nian  fleet  of  350 
ships  otr  Ke;i*iniuji.  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  They 
landed  at  tlie  fjrtress  of  Aspis  or  Clypca,  and  proceeded  to 
ravage  the  fertile  country  around.    After  some  weekly 
Manlios  was  called  back  to' Rome,  «id  Regulna  was  left  in 
Africa  with  15,000  foot  and  dOO  horse.   He  overran  the 
country,  whieh  was  destitute  of  fortifled  places,  without 
opposition,  and  established  hU  head-quarters  at  Tunes, 
ubuut  fifteen  miles  from  Cartha<jo.    The  C»rthaginian»  now 
sued  for  peace,  but  Ilegiilus  treated  their  envoys  with  the 
utmost  arrogance,  and  offered  them  terras  so  intolerable, 
that  they  rejected  them  indignantly.    At  this  pcriud  there 
arhvedat  C^rthave  a  Spartan  offioer  named  Xanthippua, 
who  lad  alread  y  a  ( r]  u  ired  ootniderable  military  fhme.  The 
Carlh^Ritiians  put  iheir  arviiii-s  iituler  bis  eommand.  and  soon 
completely  defeated  the  Ronuu;&,  taking  Rc>;ulus  prisoner 
(B.C.  255).  The  forires>  oi  Clypeawas  now  all  that  remained 
to  Rome  of  her  African  conquests,  and  this  was  immediately 
evacuated.   The  fleet  which  carried  away  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  army  suflered  a  disastrous  shipwreck  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Siotly.  The  Carthaginiana  now  renewed 
their  efforts  in  Sicily:  Agrigentum  was  moovaced  by  Car- 
ihalo,  and  Hasdrubal  was  entrusted  with  die  chief  command 
ill  ilie  i>land,  while  Panormus  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
The  lusa  of  another  fleet  by  shipwreck  (b.c.  263)  put  a  stop 
for  a  time  to  the  naval  exertions  of  the  Romans.  During 
the  next  two  years  the  Romans  gained  no  ground,  and 
their  armies  fell  into  a  bad  stale  of  discipline  i  but  in  the 
year  250  ujc»  L.  Cmcilius  Metellua  ^ned  a  great  vietocy 
over  Hasdrubal  at  Panormus.   In  thts  battle  thirteen  noble 
Carthnginians  bad  hi-en  taken  prisuuers,  and,  in  order  to 
recover  lliein,  the  Cartha'j;mians  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  pr<i]iosi-  im  exchange  of  prisoiu-rs.    Rcgulus  accompa- 
nied the  embassy,  having  promised  to  return  if  it  fiiiled. 
Ho  met  the  aenatc,  advised  them  to  refuse  the  exchange, 
and,  upon  his  counsel  being  followed,  he  returned  to  Car- 
thage, where  he  soon  after  died.   In  the  autumn  of  this 
year  the  Romans  laid  si^e  to  LilybsBum,  the  only  place, 
except  Drepanum,  which  the  Carthaginians  retained  in 
Sicily;  but  though  two  ronsular  armies  were  cn;:nged  in 
the  sipge,  the  town  resisted  all  their  attacks,  and  they  were 
Compelled  to  turn  the  sie^^e  into  a  blockade,  but  even  then 
they  were  unable  to  prevent  ttiu  intit>duction  of  supplies 
and  reinforcements  by  sea.    In  the  year  249  B.C.,  the  C^r> 
tbaginian  general  Adberbal  gained  a  great  naval  victory 
over  P.  Claudius,  the  consul,  m  Drepanum.  and  in  the  same 
year  two  Roman  fleets,  consistint;  of  corn-sliips  an<l  ships  of 
war,  were  luLaily  wrecked  off  Cape  P.ich)(ius,  and  tiie  war 
continued  for  some  time  in  favour  of  the  Carlfaagiinans.  In 
the  year  2'17  B.C.,  the  great  Hamilcar  Barcas  was  appumted 
to  command  the  Punic  forces  in  Sicily.    He  conceived  the 
plan  of  forming  a  bodv  of  infantry  able  to  cope  with  thai  of 
the  Romans,  and  for  this  purpose  he  abided  pitched  battles, 
and  kept  up  an  incessant  war  of  peats,  fixing  his  haad> 
quarters  flrst  on  the  summit  of  an  almoet  imoregnable  taUe- 
inounl;>!n  near  Pannnuiis  tnow  Monte  Pellegrino),  and 
af(er\iards  on  Mount  Kry\,  and  thus  for  six  years  he  baf- 
lled  all  the  R:_nnan  armies.    At  leni;tl!  the  Romans,  by  an 
extra  i.diiiary  efloit,  sent  another  ]iovierfiii  armaineiii  to 
sea,  undi-r  the  couimimd  of  the  consul  Caius  Lutatius  Ca 
tulus  (B.C.  242).    The  Carthaginiana  hastily  equipped  a 
lleeti  and  sent  it  ent  under  the  emnmand  of  HaniMu  Tbr 
fleets  «MtBt  the  Atgniesi «  gpwiii  ufialmds  «ff  the  weitwi 
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point  of  Sicily,  and  I.utatius  wu  «oajil«t«ly  TictorioiMk 
This  battle  put  an  end  to  the  ynr.  Bout  parties  mre  <n» 
baottfld  by  the  struggle,  and  thougb  victory  had  declared  in 
ftiTOUT  of  the  Romaos,  they  could  not  hope  to  reduce  Lily- 
bsum,  Dro|iamiui,  and  Eiyx,  c^[ll•^lall_^  wIkti  dfc-feiuk'd  bv 
»o  firm  und  ublc  a  tuau  as  Hamilcar,  without  very  gri-.it 
trouble,  while  the  Carthaginians  could  look  for  ii  nhm- 
better  than  merely  to  retain  these  places.  A  peace  wa» 
tberefise  coDcludea  on  the  Tollowing  terms:— that  tlw  Cat' 
tbaginiana  ahould  evaeuat*  Sicily  and  tlui  adjaeant  amall 
jland«;  that  tliay  ahoald  pay  9ioa  talsnti  to  Roma  vithin 
tta  years:  that  they  should  mkaso  all  Roman  prisoners 
without  ransom;  and  that  they  sliould  niuke  no  war  on 
Hiero  or  his  allies. 

Thus  ended  the  first  Puuic  war.  which  was  a  contest  for  the 
possession  of  Sicily  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  by  the  loss 
of  which,  Hecren  remarks,  the  fate  of  all  the  other  external 
possessions  of  C'ariliugu  was  already  predetermined;  while 
th«  Romaoa,  bj  tbs  «xpulaioa  of  toe  Carlbagintans  from 
Sieily,  wm  dalirerad  mm  a  danger  which  tiireatened  the 
security  of  their  Italian  ernpiro.  Tlie  next  and  fiercest 
struggle  of  the  rival  ropuMu  s  was  for  the  complete  supre- 
macy of  tiio  one  over  tiie  othor;  the  tbild  aildlMt  WU,  on 
the  part  wf  Carthage,  fur  existence. 

II.  The  causes  of  the  Second  Punie  War  are  to  bo  found 
in  the  position  in  wbiob  the  two  parties  wen  left  by  the 
first ;  the  Romaaa  atill  dreading  the  powtritf  Carthage,  and 
tbo  Cartbaffinians  burning  to  avenge  their  losses.  This 
was  espceiany  the  feeling  of  Hamilcar  Barcasand  his  party, 
nnd  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  war  would  have  heen  re- 
newed in  his  life-time,  but  fur  the  insurrecuon  of  the  mer- 
cenaries. [CAUTJtAOt:  Hamilcau.]  After  concludini;  the 
mercenary  war,  Uaniilear  prepared  tor  the  contest  by  bring- 
ing ^min  uodor  the  Carthaginian  rule,  and  forming  there  a 
votonn  arm?;  and  above  ail,  by  training  up  hia  ton  Uan- 
nibol  to  be  tne  unoompRnniaing  enemy  of  the  Roinana.  In 
the  meantime,  Rome  committed  an  act  of  wanton  aggres- 
sion by  seiiing  upon  the  island  of  Sardinia  (b.c. 2.37).  At 
Lnirtli.  m  tiie  year  '21h  ii.t:..  Ha'.  1/  il  nnnenced  Uie  war 
by  taking  Sogtintum,  a  town  on  the  eu&ieni  coast  of  Spain, 
some  distance  south  of  the  Ebro.  which  was  under  Rom:ui 
protection,  and  by  crossing  the  Ebro^  which  had  been  fixe<l 
by  a  treaty  (b.c.  226)  as  the  boundary  b^twoeil  the  Roman 
and  Carthogiuan  pflMwalona.  By  t  amtair-itaroka  of  war- 
like policy,  he  rewlved  to  naka  Italy  itaelf  the  theatre  of 

war.  The  details  of  his  march  into  Italy,  his  victories  ut 
the  Ticinus,  the  Trebia,  and  the  Trasimene  lake,  bis  coiu- 
pletc  overthrow  of  the  Romans  at  Canna',  the  indecisive 
progre&s  of  the  war  in  the  following  y«»ir8,  during  which 
rabius  Maxinuis  and  Marcellus  kept  Hannibal  in  check, 
and  the  complete  turn  of  tbeaoale  in  favour  of  the  Romans 
by  the  destruction  of  Haidrubal*a  army  (b.c.  S07).  are 
^iven  under  Hannibal.  The  exploits  of  Scipio  Africanus 
m  Spain,  his  invasion  of  Africa,  and  his  defeat  of  Hannibal 
at  Zama  (r  c.  202),  are  related  in  the  article  Scipio.  The 
battle  of  Zama  concluded  the  war.  Peace  was  granted  to 
tlie  Carihai;ini;in*  on  the  followm'.;  terms  :  they  were  to  re- 
tain only  their  territory  in  Africa  ;  ihey  sveru  tu  give  up  all 
Iheir  ihipt,  except  ten  triremes,  and  all  their  olephantii ; 
they  were  to  pay  the  Roman*  10,000  talenta,  at  the  rate  of 
too  a  year ;  they  were  to  oomnenee  no  war  without  the  eon- 
sent  of  Rome ;  and  to  restore  toMaBtiniasaallbis  hereditary 
possessions.  Thus  Cartilage  became  little  more  than  a 
vassal  of  Ronie.  But  this  was  not  cnaugh.  It  was  dceme<l 
necessary  by  a  powerful  party  at  Rome  that  Carthage 
should  be  destroyed,  am!  for  this  end,  (o  which  they  were 
aUv  urged  by  personal  muiives,  they  induced  the  people  to 
engage  la  a  third  war,  for  which  a  ptvteKt  waa  aaaiij  touad. 
[daMsaiaa,  voL  vL,  p.  327-S280 

m.  The  TfiirA  Punie  War  hef^  in  the  year  149  B.C., 
and  lasted  only  three  years.  Its  unprovoked  conim<!nee- 
raent,  its  treacherous  coriduel,  and  its  cruel  consummation 
reflect  disgrace  upon  Rome.  When  the  Carthaginians 
found  thai  tiie  Romans  were  resolved  on  their  destruction 
[Carthaob,  p.  .328],  they  made  the  most  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  a  resolute  defence.  The  consuls  Censorinus  and 
Manilius  attacked  the  city  on  opiiosiie  sides,  but  were  re- 

I^alaed.  Other  raversca  fi}llowc<l.  The  eonsula  of  the  fi>l- 
owing  year  (148.  i.e.)  were  cquall  v  unsiioeessftal.  But  in 
the  next  year  (117  nc  )  Si-ipio  ^Emdianus  finished  the 
war  by  the  capture  of  Carthage.  ^SciPio.J  By  a  decree  of 
ifae  senate,  the  city  wu  raied  to  the  ground,  and  Aftica  was 
made  a  Roman  province. 
F.CNo.li8S 


(Polybiua;  Livv ;  AmMUi'a  Ammb  andJETawitMini  War : 
Plataroi,  MamtOM,  IwiW  Mtrfntut;  Zonaras;  Niebuhr 

and  Arnoia's  Hisiorixis  r,f  Rnmf  ffor  the  first  Punic  '\V"'  . 
Heeren's  Mariiuil  of  Anlicnt  History;  Clinton's  l-wsu 
Helleniri. ) 

PU'NIC.Y,  a  tjeiius  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  Oi' 
Myrtueea?,  sometimes  distinguished,  in  consequence  of  its 
having;  two  veriicels  of  capsules  developed  instead  of  one, 
iirom  Myrtacete  under  the  name  of  Granateas.  The  genua 
eooaisU  of  only  a  aingleapecMS,  the  celebrated  Pomenanatfl{, 
with  a  dwarf  variety,  which  is  sometimea  eoiMiderad  a  dis- 
tinct  speeii-s.  Tlie  iioinef,'r;ir..iie  has  from  the  earliest 
jxinods  formed  an  ubjeet  oi  .iuia<  tion  in  the  countries  from 
Syria  to  the  lunih  of  India,  where  it  H;rows  in  perfection,  as 
well  as  in  the  north  of  Africa ;  and  this,  a&  well  firom  its 
shining  dark-green  foliage,  as  from  its  con«picuolia  llowara, 
of  which  the  dower-cup  and  petals'are  both  of  a  crimson 
colour,  while  its  large  red-coloured  fruit,  flUodwith  juicy 
ptauaatpflavoiued  puln.  whidi  covers  its  numerous  seeds, 
makes  it  an  ofcjeet  of  oesire  in  hot  countries.  Thus  we  find 
it  mentioned  in  the  Hihle  under  the  name  Rimiiion  {Num- 
ber$,  clu  xiii.  i,  and  \\e  hence  learn  that  it  was  cultivate*!  m 
Ku^yp;  an<l  also  m  Palestine;  l>y  the  Arab  iiuthors  it  is 
called  ritoman,  and  by  iht;  Peismns  anur,  and  il  is  probably 
indigenous  all  along  the  niouniaiui  from  the  Caucasus  la 
the  Hinulayaa,  where  it  is  described  by  Dr.  Royle  as  being 
found  in  a  wild  atate.  Foraterdeseribee  the  pomefpnanata 
as  being  delicious  in  roost  parts  of  Persia;  and  Bumes 
states  that  the  famous  pomegranates  without  seed^  are 
grown  in  gardena  under  thcaaowy  hiUa  near  the  Caubut 
river. 

The  pomegranate  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  being 
the  Roa  of  Tlieophrastus  and  the  Roia  of  Dioscorides.  Hip- 
pocralea  mentions  it  by  what  is  supposed  to  bo  its  Pha>ni- 
eian  nan^  tide.  By  tae  Romans  it  was  called  Punica.  and 
Punieum  malum,  fiom  having  been  introduf»d  from  Car^ 
thage.  Besides  the  fruit,  the  parts  employed  by  the  an- 
tients  were  the  double  tluwer*s.  which  were  called  Lalaiu- 
lion;  the  I'etuarn,  from  Us  leathery  cunsLstenco,  called 
malicorium,  waj>  u»ed  for  ii;>  a^tnngont  pruperties ;  while  the 
bark  of  the  root  was  considered  an  etlicient  anthelmintic. 
In  the  East,  where  so  much  has  remained  stationary,  the 
dilbrant  parta  continiie  to  be  empluyiid  fur  the  same  pur^ 
posea;  and  Dr.  Boyle  meationa  that  in  India  Moon'UM  ia 
given  as  the  Greek  name  of  the  double  flower.  The  rind  of 
the  wild  fruit  is  much  preferred  for  astringent  purposes,  and 
forms  111  the  )]ieM  ut  day  an  article  of  commerce  from  the 
Himalayas  tu  the  iduins  of  India.  The  bark  of  the  root, 
being  also  still  employed  in  India  for  the  expulsion  of  intes- 
tinal worms,  was  made  known  as  a  recent  discovery  in  India, 
in  consequence  of  a  Mohammedan  practitioner  having 
cared  a  European  gentleman  there  of  tape-worm  with  great 
ease.  He  had  no  £mbt  learned  this  property  of  the  l»rk  of 
pomegranate  from  the  translations  of  Diosoondes,  Which  are 
incorporated  in  mosi  of  tlic  Mi-hunmiedan  workson  Materia 
Medica.afibrdmtr  a  striking  instance  of  facts  once  well  know  n 
hein:^  forgotten  until  they  are  rediscovered.  It  is  remark- 
ablir  that  the  African  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  also 
acquainted  with  this  propertyof  the  rootof  the  pomegranate, 
which  they  must  have  learned  in  theirown  countiy,  ptobablv 
ftom  the  prevaknee  there  of  Mchammedan  worka  on  medi' 
cine,  or  of  the  practice  which  is  inculcated  in  them. 

PUNISHMENT.  Tlie  verb  to  punish  (vrhence  the  noun 
subsiantive  piminhment)  is  formed  from  the  French  mtnir, 
ac-cordiiit;  to  ihc  same  analoi^y  us  ./"wr"/?^  is  f«rmea  from 
f'ntrnir,  tarnish  from  ternir,  /iiitsh  from  Jinir.  &e.  The 
French  jmtiir  is  derived  from  the  Latin  puntre,  antiently 
poenire,  which  is  connected  with  |K>ena  and  the  Greek  poiw 
ifn(P9).  FmoA  aignifled  a  peeoaianr  aatiaiactioD  for  an 
olftnee,  similar  to  the  toergeld  of  the  German  eodca ;  ptwrni 
had  diuibtlcss  originally  a  simdar  sense  ;  hut  in  the  Latin 
claa-sical  writers  its  meaning  is  equivalent  to  that  of  our 
Word  puHi  <h  ';.<.■ 'I  f. 

Punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  men  by  a  supernatural 
being  or  by  men;  and  it  may  be  infiictcd  on  them  either  in 
the  present  life,  or  in  the  existence  which  commences  after 
death.  Punishment  may  likewise  be  inflicted  by  men  on 
the  mora  intelligent  and  useful  spedea  of  animals,  auou  as 
hotaea  and  doga.  In  the  foHowing  xemarka,  we  condao  oiu^ 
selv^  to  punishment  faiflioladbymanoninanitt  tbeptMent 

hfu. 

The  original  idea  of  punishment  was,  pain  inflicted  on  or 
endured  by  a  person  as  a  satis&dion  or  atonement  by  him 
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for  some  offenre  which  be  had  oomnltM*  (OiiiniB. 
DvuiMche  RteMttalttrtAumer,  p.  646.)    AeMiilmf  to  thn 

<  n  i  piion  L>{  punishment,  it  appeared  io  be  just  that  a 
p«:r*in  should  suffer  the  aanie  amount  ol'  pain  which  he  had 
jcliicted  on  others  by  his  ofTcnce;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  retaliatory  princinle  of  punishment,  or  the  iex  taiionu. 
This  principle  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  p«bably  the 
•arliMt  idia  vhioh  all  natiena  bav*  fonaed  oooceruing  the 
mture  of  pnoiilinitat  It  o«avn  amonf  the  tariy  Gneks, 
and  was  attributed  by  them  to  their  mythical  prince  and 
judge  of  Hades,  Rhadamanthys.  They  embodiecl  it  in  the 
Mlairing  proverbial  vert<u  : — 

(I  Kt  wd8oi  rd  a'  f^eCf,  lUep  k'  iflito  yivoiro. 

(Ariilat..  Bit.  A'tc., «.  S.) 

Tba  taiio  was  alio  neomked  ia  tb«  Tw«lv«  Tablea  of 
Rone  (/iufn  w.  4.  ^  7),  and  tapon  it  waaftundad  the  wall- 
known  proviiton  of  the  Mosaic  law,  'an  eje  ttjt  an  eye,  and 
a  tuoUi  fur  a  tooth:*  a  maxim  which  is  condemned  by  the 
Christian  morality.  (Matlh.,  v.  38-10;  mid  Miihaelis, 
Commmtariet  on  the  Laws  o/Mosei,  vol.  iii.,  art.  'lAO  -2.) 

The  intliclion  of  pain  for  the  purpose  of  exactiiifj  a  satis- 
faction hv  an  offence  committed  is  vengeance,  and  punish- 
ment inllicled  fbr  thia  purpose  is  trindictive.  [Anoer.] 

Bj  dfl|rec8  it  was  jparceived  that  the  inlliotion  of  pain  for 
avindietiTe  purpose  n  not  eonsistent with  Jnsticeand  utility, 
or  with  the  spirit  of  iho  Cliriiliiui  oiliifs;  ami  that  the 
proper  end  of  punishment  is  not  lo  avenge  past,  but  to  pre- 
vent future  omDcea.  (Biaekatona**  CliNnaimittrMy,  vol.  iv„ 
p.  11.) 

This  ond  can  only  be  attained  by  uiflicting  pain  on  persons 
irho  bava  oommttted  tbe  offences;  and  as  this  effect  is 
dao  praduead  bv  vindietiva  punishment,  vindictive  punish- 
ment incidentally  tends  to  deter  from  the  commission  of 
offences.  Hence'  Lord  Bacon  justly  calls  revenge  a  sort  of 
Wild  justice.  [Anqsr.] 

But  inasmuch  as  the  propur  end  of  punishment  is  to  detLr 
from  the  oomDiission  of  offeiu'ea,  punishment  infliclud  on 
the  vindictive  principle  often  fails  to  produio  the  dosirud 
'^Urpoia^  aod  moreover  often  involves  the  mtiiclion  of  uti 
unneoeMaiy  aiBOunt  of  pain.  Thus  when  an  offaaca  ia  eji- 
punged  fh>m  the  criminal  code,  all  persona  raflMng  punish- 
ment for  it  ought  at  onrc  tu  be  pardonud  ;  ina.'»inuch  us  their 
punishment  ('aiinot  ])ioduce  ail)  preVcutiVi;  droit.  Atyain, 
the  degree  of  the  punishmcul  will  often  ho  placed  too  high, 
if  regard  i.s  had  nieruly  to  liio  suffering  produced  by  the 
offence  in  the  individual  rase,  or  to  the  moral  turpitude 
implied  by  it,  and  not  to  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  pre- 
ffanibn,  or  tba  miioliievousness  of  tbe  elaaa  of  offences.  All 
pwiiabment  is  an  evil,  though  a  neeeaiary  one.  The  pain 
produced  by  the  offence  it  one  evil ;  the  pain  produced  by 
the  punishment  is  an  additional  evil;  though  the  latter  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  offence. 
Consequently  a  penal  bjstem  oiigh.t  to  aim  at  i  i.  inisin^ 
pain,  by  diffutiug  the  largest  amount  of  salutary  tcrrOr.  ana 
thereby  datarriof  as  much  as  possible  from  crimes,  at  the 
nnaUflal  aspaoM  of  punishmenu  acttuUly  inflioiedi  or  (aa 
tbe  idea  is  concisely  expressed  by  Cicero).  *  ut  metua  ad 
Oroties,  pccna  ad  paucos,  pervcniret'  {Pro  Chicntin,  c.  .Ifil. 

It  fuUows  from  what  has  been  sjid,  lUul  it  is  tssenlial  to 
a  punishment  to  be  innnful.  Accordingly,  all  the  known 
punishments  have  involved  the  iiitliction  of  pain  by  diQereut 
means,  as  death,  mutilation  of  the  body,  flogging  or  boating, 

(rivalKKi  of  bodily  liberty  by  conOncment  of  various  sorts, 
aniahraant,  Ibreed  labour,  privation  of  civil  rights,  pecuniary 
fine.  The  punishment  of  death  is  caUad  eapiUd  punish- 
ment: other  punishments  are  sotnetimea  known  by  the 
name  of  *ero«(u<ry  punishments.  Moreover,  the  pain  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  great  to  deter  persons  from  committing  the 
offence,  and  not  greater  than  i.s  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

h  punishment  ought  further  to  be,as  far  as  the  necessary 
defccuof  police  and  judicial  pracadurawill  pamil^Oirfai'n; 
and  aliOb  aa  far  as  the  differencea  of  humaa  oatiiMa  and 
eirenmstanees  will  permit,  equal. 

If  a  punishment  be  painful,  and  the  pain  be  of  the  proper 
auiouni,  and  if  it  be  likewise  tolerably  equal  and  certain,  it 
Wdl  be  a  good  punishment. 

The  qualities  just  enumerated  are  those  which  it  is  roost 
important  that  a  punishment  should  possess.  But  it  is 
aometimea  Uioosbt  desirable  that  a  uunishment  should 
poesesa  other  qnalitiaa  than  thoaa  vhieli  «a  have  eoume* 
lated. 

1.  bmoe  tbe  time  whan  H  baa  bean  geaanlly  undaratood 
aught  not  to  ba  inUatad  an  avindietiva 


I  principle,  the  deternng  principle  of  puniihment  (which  ne 
oessarily  involves  an  infliction  uf  paiu)  has  been  sometiiut:ii 
overlookiMl,  and  It  has  been  thought  that  the  end  of  punish- 
ment IS  the  reformation  uf  the  person  punished.   This  view 
of  the  nature  of  punishment  ia  erroneous  in  excluding  the 

I  exempiury  character  of  punishment,  and  thus  Hraiting  its 
effecis  to  tlie  persons  who  have  committed  the  offence,  fa- 
stead  of  oomprehaodiog  the  much  hrfar  number  nf  persona 
who  may  commit  it  The  refbrmatkm  of  convicts  who  are  tuf- 
ferini;  their  punishment  is  an  objeet  vfhich  ou^^hr  t  .  enter 
into  a  good  penal  system;  but  it  is  of  subordinaic  import- 
ance as  compared  with  the  tlTect  of  the  punishment  m  de- 
terring unconvicted  persons  from  committing  similar  of- 
fences. 

3.  It  is  likewLoe  sometimes  thought  that  pnnlshmant  is 
inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  oiTenders,  or  of 
rendering  tb«r^  physically  incapable  of  repeat in^^  their 
offence.  Death  has  often  been  inflicted  fur  ihi.s  purpose; 
and  bodily  disablements  of  different  Mtrts  have  been  inflicted 
for  the  same  eml  ;  transportation  hm  Ukcwi^  been  often 
recommended  on  the  ground  of  its  getting  rid  of  convicts. 
This  view  of  puaishment  errs  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
just  examittea;  inasmneh  as  it  is  confined  to  the  persona 
who  have  aotuaUy  committed  offiinces.  If  all  offenders  were 
removed  to  a  place  of  reward,  they  would  be  got  rid  off,  but 
not  punished.  The  f  rincipte  of  gettiii'.^  nd.  or  cunfiiienietit. 
for  the  purpose  of  protei  tiiig  society  aijuinst  ihe  Liiuwh 
dongerous  tendencies  of  a  person,  is  propcily  applicable  in 
the  csluv.  uf  madmen.  It  may  also  be  rarely  employed  with 
advantage  in  the  case  of  mischievous  political  advaillUMta 
and  conquerors;  asa^.  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

A  detailed  acoBlmtflf  the  ptintehmanta  which  bava  been 
used  in  different  nations  may  bo  found  in  different  works 
on  antiquities  and  law  books.  See,  for  the  Greeks,  Wach- 
stnuth's  Greek  Anliqm'Uet,  vol.  n.,  part  1,  p.  ISI  ;  Her- 
mann's Greek  Antiquities,  {  139;  for  the  Ru mans,  llau- 
hold's  Lini  amentu,  ^  1  17;  for  the  anticnt  Germans  and  for 
Europe  generally  in  tiie  middle  ages,  Grimm's  Deuttche 
Rfvlitiollerthumer,  b.  v..  ch.  3 ;  fur  modern  France,  L» 
Code  Pkmk  liv.  1 ;  and  fur  Engiaod,  Blaekalcoa'a  Con- 
mmtctri€9,yiX.  It. 

The  subject  of  Secondary  Punishments  (the  principal  of 
which  arc  in  this  counii  y  transportation  and  imprisonment)^ 
IS  treated  under  Transportatiov.  We  will  here  make  • 
few  remaiks  cm  tbe  subject  uf  Capital  Punishments. 

An  i<1ie  question  is  sumetimes  raised  as  to  the  right  of  a 
^ovei  nment  to  inflict  death  aa  a  pnuishmcnt  for  crinui^  or, 
as  1 1  IS  alioatatad,  as  to  the  lawfliliicas  of  capital  punishment. 
That  a  govaninenl  has  the  power  of  infliciing  cajiiial 
punishment  cannot  he  doubted ;  and  in  order  to  deterunne 
whether  that  power  is  rightfully  exi  rcised,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  whulber  it.**  indictioti  is,  on  the  whule,  beneficial 
to  the  community.  The  foUowmt;  considerations  may  ser>'e 
to  determine  this  ouestion  respecting  any  given  class  of  erimaa. 
Death  is  unquestioiiabty  the  most  formidable  of  all  punish- 
menu ;  the  common  misa  of  mankind  and  the  azperienoa 
of  all  ages  and  countries  bear  evidenee  to  tbe  truth  or  this  re- 
mark. Moreover,  capital  puni.sbmeiit  effectually  gets  rid  of 
the  convict.  It  may  be  added,  as  subordinate  cunsiderations. 
that  death  is  tiie  clwancst  of  all  puiiishmentA,  and  that  it 
cffcctnully  solves  all  the  difficult  practical  qucsitions  which 
arise  as  to  the  disposal  and  treatmentof  couvit;ted  oimiiMla. 
On  the  other  hand,  capital  punisbmeat.  fitom  its  severity 
and  consequent  formidablenass.  is  likely  to  become  unpopu 
Ur;  and  baoee.  from  tite  unwillingness  of  judges  and  juries 
to  eonviet  Ibr  capital  oflTences,  and  of  governments  to  cairy 
eapit.il  sentences  into  effc-ct.  uncertain.  AVhem  vcr  the  in- 
flict.on  of  capital  punishments  becomes  uiiourlaiu,  their 
ctiicacy  ceases,  and  they  ought  io  be  mitigated.  An  UDCar* 
tain  punishment  is  not  feared,  and  consequently  the  pain 
caused  by  its  actual  infliction  is  wasted.  Capital  punish- 
ments  ought  tbarafitce  to  be  denounced  only  for  crimea 
which  could  not  be  effectually  prevantad  by  a  seeondarr 
punishment,  and  for  wliicli  they  are  actually  inflicted  with 
as  much  constancy  as  the  uocessary  defects  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure will  allow. 

The  wrUiiigs  on  the  subject  of  punishment,  and  particu- 
larly of  capital  punishment,  are  numerous.  Beccaria's  well 
known  treatise  first,  with  Voltaire's  assistanoOi  diffused  laot^ 
rational  views  on  the  subject  throuahottt  Buiopai  hot  it 
cannot  ba  <aa4  with  much  profit  at  the  prus«.nt  time.  The 
beat  work  oil  the  aalgaet  is  Bentbam's  nime  des  Pntm^ 
aditod  Igr  Dwami.  BoMvaMkiainarlmanthaiaWaet 
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•f  puntthment  naf  likeviae  be  found  in  the  noent  wiiUngt 

ot  Archbishop  Whately  and  others  respecting  tramporta- 
tioa. 

PUP.\.  In  entomology,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  third 
atage  of  existence  uf  an  insect,  the  egg  buiag  tlie  flrat  Stage, 
ao«l  the  larva  or  caterpillart  the  second.  ▲  caterpillar,  from 
th»  time  that  it  letvea  the  en  until  H  if  fiill-Krown,  (re- 
qanitlv  Mill  Iti  akia;  and  im  vmma^  tw  thit  •bug* 
■fiaai  mm  th*  dnonttaBe*  that  tlw  aoft  akin  of  tlManliMl 
rather  aliatehM  than  ^rows  between  thotimr^of  casting; 
and  as  the  hotnf  parts,  sucli  as  thL>  head,  parts  of  tiie  muuth, 
legs,  fitc,  cannot  stn-tcl>,  they  bccunie  out  of  proportioi^ ; 
and.  unless  they  were  changed  for  large  parts,  the  insect 
ooold  n«Ter  attain  its  proper  site. 

Than  ai*  eartain  tioiM  in  whiab  a  caterpillar  is  compara- 
tively torpid;  cannot  aat»  and  with  diOiculty  moves.  During 
Ihia  tfim  a  new  set  of  parU  an  rapidly  forming  banaatli  the 
oM  ones  (which  prevents  their  being  uiad) ;  and  when  these 
are  perfected,  the  old  oovering.  or  skin,  inoludiiic;  that  of  the 
bead,  legt^in  ftict,  of  all  the  external  parts,  ami  o\  uti  tlie 
lining  of  the  iiUestinal  canal  and  of  the  l>rcathing  openings 
— is  cast  off.  Previous  to  thiasbeddtng  of  the  skin,  as  before 
stated,  all  the  hard  palto  ate  ptoportionately  small,  and  the 
Mft  akin  iaatMlnhad  lo  ili  ntinost;  but  after  the  moult,  the 
new  akin  it  boae,  and  tha  homy  ports  are  proportionately 
laicai.  When  the  caterpillar  ha.s  thus,  hy  a  series  of  ruoults, 
attained  its  full  Mze,  it  again  casts  its  skin  ;  hut  insteriii 
keeping  the  caterpillar  form,  we  find  the  animal  mucli 
changed  in  appcamnce :  it  has  in  fact  assumed  the  pupa 
state.  In  this  pupa  we  can  trace  most  of  tha  fWlB  of  the 
aatarpiUar  with  an  addition  of  other  parte  (in  a  Mora  or  leae 
ndiMBiaryaiaie)  vUeharapaealiar  toAaparlbet  inaeet 
Tha  Mipa  is  at  irst  soft  (and  is  flllad  with  a  watery  fluid) ; 
hnt,  m  many  instances,  the  skin  soon  beeomea  hardened,  as 
ia  the  pupa,  or  chrjsalis,  stato  of  thf  I.<  pnlopterous  insects. 

*  From  the  swathed  appearance  of  most  insects  in  this 
alate  '  (say  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence),  '  in  which  they  do 
Bat  badly  raaoasble  in  miniature  a  child  trussed  up  like  a 
mammy  m  iwaddling-€loUiai»  aoaording  to  the  kwbarous 
fcefaion  «Mapi««alaM  hanbWMaUU  latained  in  many  parts 
«r  the  Continent,  Ltnn#  haa  called  it  the  pupa  states  and  an 
inject  when  under  this  form,  a  pupa.  In  this  state  most 
injects  eat  no  food  ;  are  incapahle  of  locomotion  :  but  tiiere 
are  differences  in  the  various  ordtMs  which  aw  worthy  of 
attention.  The  meet  perfect  transt'urmation,  perhaps,  takes 
place  in  the  Hymenopteroos  insects ;  that  is  to  eay,  there  is 
■MR  diflmoaa  batman  tha  lanmanid  porfbat  or  iaaafoaute 
of  thaaa  inaisia.  fhan  in  adwr  tribaa;  and  aa  ana  of  the 
paatriiareharaetoristicBof  the  insect  trihaaaaiiita  in  their 
liaoaliirmation,  this  fact,  in  conjunction  with  others,  would 
lead  one  lo  place  that  onler  at  the  head  of  the  insect  tnho. 
TTie  larvu  of  an  Hymenopterous  in«ect  is  a  logK**8  maggot, 
and  has  consequently  very  little  power  of  locomotion :  in 
tiie  pupa  state,  all  the  parts  are  enclosed  in  a  thin  membrane ; 
and  although  they  are  applied  elaatly  la aaah  Other,  they  are 
Mt  siuad.  aa  it  woFe^  aa  in  tha  caaa  of  tha  piiMi  of  Lepi> 
doptoiouaineecta;  neither  deee  the  thin  ekin  whieh  eoven 
the  !h  menopteruus  pupsc  hartlcn  tn  that  flc^fjreo  as  we  ob- 
serve It  111  tlie  insects  just  mentione^l,  ou  iiig  probably  to  their 
being  for  the  niii>t  jiart  better  protected  from  the  in- 
demendes  of  the  weather,  partly  by  the  situations  in  which 
Ihqraaa  phwed.  and  partly  by  being  enclosed  in  a  silken 
aaaeB  apun  by  the  larva  imme^tely  prariotta  to  ita 
ttanalbmatioB.  The  pop*  of  the  Oolaoptarova  inaaela  re- 
aemblo  those  just  described :  they  constitute  what  Aristotle 
called  Nymphof,  and  are  now  most  frequently  termed  in- 
apHplfte  pupa>.' 

'  Butterflies,  moths,  and  ^onie  of  the  Iwo-wingtKi  tribe,' 
say  the  authors  before  qo>te<l,  'are,  in  their  pupa  state,  also 
eneicieed  in  a  similar  membranous  envelope;  but  their  legs, 
artannaft,  and  wings  are  closely  folded  ofar  tha  teaaat  and 
■daa,  and  tha  whole  bo^  anehwad  in  •  aoamoa  «Ma  or 
eofehng  of  a  mofe  homy  oonaieteBea,  whieh  adwfta  a  mudi 
less  distinc  t  view  of  the  organs  beneath  it.  As  these  pupte 
are  often  tinged  of  a  golden  colour,  they  were  called  from 
this  nirrimis:an'"c  rhm'  tlvt's  bv  the  fJrfeks,  and  aureltiv 
by  the  Romans,  both  of  which  term^t  are  in  some  tneasure 
heeome  AnglidMl;  and  altfaoa^h  not  strictly  applicable  to 
awgikliid  pupB^  are  new  atton  given  to  thoae  of  all  Lepi- 
daptaioneiiiMela.  These  by  tiand  aia  denomltnted  oMWfarf 
pum.' 

The  dilfeienoes  however  between  the  oMtefad  ptipv  and 
Ikmimmfltitfaipm  aranotiagiaataawoold  appttr  fton 


I  they  are  only  dilTerencea  of  degree 
We~liave~raeaon  to  believe  the  parts  arc  not  all  endoswl  in 
one  common  inteptimeni,  hut  that  the  h-irs,  antennte,  and 
wings  each  have  a  slieatli :  ihal  si'le  -w  hich  i.s  not  exposed 
differing  only  in  being  thinner.  In  tin-  urders  Hemiptera, 
Orthopltra,  and  many  of  the  Neuroplera,  the  pupas  are 
aetivo,  and  diflbr  only  fkfon  tba  lama  in  poasessing  nidW 
aMlan  «iii||i.  In  aaaa  oaaaa  tha  peHbet  inieets  of  theea 
m  vam  no  winga,  and  it  ia  dfficait,  if  not  {mpo<:sible,  la 


distinguish  the  stages  :  —  ITere  there  i<  an  appn  acli  made 
towards  the  Cnutaeea,  but  in  ihe  true  niscct-  the  skins  are 
never  shed  atler  they  have  nttniiie  l  inatuiity,  whereas  in 
the  Cruttacea  the  integument  is  cast  even  alter  the  speciea 
have  the  power  of  propagation.  The  necessity  for  moults  ia 
the  same  in  both  cases:  the  shell  of  the  crab,  like  the  in* 
tegument  of  an  huaat,  liafing  no  power  of  growth  after  ita 
first  formation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  insects  immediately  previous  to 
their  moult  are  inactive;  but  there  is  much  difference  in 
the  duration  of  this  stale,  and  this  difference  appears  in  a 
measure  proportionate  to  that  which  exists  between  the  in- 
sect before  and  after  the  moult.  The  caterpillar  of  the 
butterfly  or  moth  ia  a  oonaiderablo  time  inactive  boAna  it 
changes  into  tba  pupa  atata.  vharaaa  when  the  dnuiga  la 
not  so  great,  the  time  in  aflbeting  that  ehange  is  less. 

To  the  various  kinds  of  pupro  already  mentioned  may  be 
added  one  other,  termed  by  Linn<!  the  cniurctiite  pup» 
Tliese  are  peculiar  to  tlii'  iiisiect-s  belonging  to  the  order 
Diptera.  These  pupae  are  not,  as  in  other  instances,  ex- 
eluded  from  the  skin  of  the  larva,  but  remain  concealed 
under  it  the  akin  of  the  larva  in  faet  forma  a  kind  of  pro 
taetmg  eoeooB.  Where  the  pops  reaemUa  tba  larva  and 
perfect  inaeet,  exeept  in  possessing  rudiments  of  wings, 
as  in  most  of  the  Orlhopteru  and  Hfmrptfrn,  tla;v  are 
termed  by  Liimttus  semi-cnm}  letc  pujue  :  .iini  lastlv.  where 
the  piipa>  do  not  ihlfer  from  tlie  perfect  itiseet,  as  m  the  lice 
tribe,  they  are  called  omp/ete  pupn\  1  lie~e  tonus  are  how- 
ever of  but  little  use ;  there  are  in  fact  only  two  essential 
differaneaa  in  the  pupn  of  insecte,  and  they  may  be  exprMed 
fay  thatannaoeltMandmoetitia;  the  aetivapupn  being  those 
aiiieli  walk  about  Tha  tema  given  by  Linmeus,  and  applied 
by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  and  other  authors,  to  all  the 
trifling  modifications  of  pupce,  we  think  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  generalisations  by  creating  a  prejudiced  idea  of  dif- 
fereneea  greater  than  those  which  in  reality  exist.  Besides 
this,  tha  aeiaMa  ia  ahoaAy  avarhurthanad  with  tadmiaali- 
ties. 

PDPA.  (Conchology.)  rHBLix,  vol.  xii,  n.  106, 107, 110.1 
PUPIB'NUS.  CLODIUS  PUPIENUS  MAXIMD8. 
an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Roman  army,  was  elected  emperor 
by  tin-  senate  conjointly  with  Halbmus,  afier  the  death  of 
the  two  Giniiiaiis,  in  opposition  to  the  usurper  Maxjminus, 
A.D.  '2-10.    Afier  a  rei-jti  (if  abmit  a  twelveiuontb,  he  was 

killed,  together  with  ins  colleague,  in  an  insurrection  of  tha 
PkmtoriaiN  at  Rome.  Further  dalaila  eoaaami^  thaaa 
avantaare  given  under  BAiMHoa. 


CdaorPa 


PUPIL.  [Eyk.1 

PUPIJU  ARX1FICIAL.  Tha  opaiation  of 


artifteial  apertnre  in  the  iris  is  raqnlMi  In  a  variety  of  eaaei 

in  which  llic  jiassage  of  li^rht  thfoni^  the  natural  pupil  to 
the  deeper  seated  purls  of  the  eye  is  obstructed  ;  and  to 
meet  the  different  exigencies  of  these  several  cases  a  variety 
of  operations  have  been  suggested,  each  of  which  in  its 
turn  deserves  to  be  preferred.  The  chief  of  these  are — 1.  the 
tearing  away  a  portion  of  the  iria  ftom  ita  attaehmant  (o  tlia 
ciliary  Bgament  [EtbI  a  method  whieh  iahowavar  sow  ▼eijr 
rarely  emplmred;  2,  the  making  a  simple  ineiaiaQ  through 
some  jiart  of  the  iris,  by  the  retraction  of  wfaoaa  edges  an 
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a  portion  of  the  iris  protrude  tbrough  an  apertur*  in  the 
«0miM,  and  rutting  ift  oft    In  whatever  way  the  operation 
pftrliBrindd«  it  it  meamry  to  nuIcA  the  ^rUin  in  the 
irit  «i  large  es  poasifalei  that  when  it  eontieets  in  the  proeesa 

af  cicatrisation,  it  may  not  bo  too  small  to  permit  the  pav 
tufte.  of  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  light  for  useful  vision. 

PUPl'VORA.  la  entomology  ibis  term  is  applied  by 
LatreiUe  to  his  second  great  siectioii  of  hymenoiiteroiis 
insects — a  section  tlic  species  of  which  are  d;.stm;;uLshod 
by  their  having  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  thorax,  in 
most  cases,  by  a  slender  stalk,  and  not,  as  in  the  first  aectioa 
(Stairifui^taaamgM  it  rntee  aMitinitetien  of  the  thorax. 
The  ferailea  en  fumiahed  with  ft  ibnAar  lNieUe>Uke  ovi- 
positor, and  in  this  r<spect  thaj  tlio  diUbr  fton  the  gnoter 
portion  of  iho  Securi/era. 

The  hirvic  of  the  Pupivora  have  no  fcft,  and  iiio>t  of 
them  are  parasitical.  I^treille  divides  tins  s«ci4on  into 
two  groups,  the  Evaniales  and  the  Irhrn^umouidet,  distin- 
guiahed  chiefly  by  the  insertion  of  the  stalk  or  basal  portion 
of  the  ebdomen.  la  the  JBvamaUt  the  stelk  is  attached  to 
the  thorax,  end  in  most  cases  immediately  under  the  scu- 
tellum  :  they  have  diitinct  nervurea  to  the  wings,  and  those 
of  the  upper  pair  form  cellules;  the  antennn  are  filiform,  or 
setaceous,  and  composed  either  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
ioints  ;  the  mandiblcB  are  toothed  on  the  inner  side ;  the 
maxillary  palpi*  have  six  joints,  and  the  labial  four ;  the 
ovipositor  w  genecdlj exierted,  and  oompoMd  of  thne  eleo- 
der  piMee. 

Tn.  Leaoh  regatded  the  present  group  as  constituting  a 
timily,  and  applied  to  it  the  name  Enuiidrr  ;  compared  witli 
'.he  next  section  of  the  Pupivora,  the  pn-sent  one  is  very 
liiiiitodm  sptcics.  Mr.  Stephuns,  in  his  'Systematic  Cata- 
logue of  British  Insects,' only  enumerates  five  species,  and 
these  conatiuite  thifle  geiien»  BBomot  itradtygatler,  and 

Id  the/eAfiMieioiniilef  theobdonien  hai  its  origin  between 
the  two  poeteriorlegs ;  the  nervures  of  the  upper  wings  form 
eellules ;  the  antennae  are  generally  filiform  ot  setaceous,  and 

compo>cd  of  many  joints  (sixteen  at  least);  the  mandibles 
arc  m  ino>l  casirs  dcstUulc  of  denticulations  on  the  inner 
side,  and  are  bifid  at  the  apex;  the  maxillary  palpi  are 
always  distinct,  and  seldom  nave  more  tiian  six  joints.  Of 
this  group  the  species  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens states  that  he  posaeieee  800  British  weeies  of  this 
nmily.  The  Aqmmia  .appear  to  bo  daatiiiod  to  preTent 
other  tribes  of  insects  (portieuhtly  the  LtfUt^sra)  fma 
becoming  numerous 

The  IcUneumnmdcp  may  be  seen  during  tlie  summer 
monilis  iii  great  numbers  flying  from  plant  to  plant  in 
search  of  the  caterpillars  which  are  suited  to  furnish  the 
proper  food  and  to  rear  their  larvo),  eeeh  caterpillar  appa- 
rently having  its  own  peculiar  parasite,  or  pensites*  for 
sometimes  seveial  speeiee  of  ichneumon  aUaek  the  same 
larrm,  The  female  iehneumon,  by  means  of  her  long 
brislle-likc  ovipositor,  inserts  her  eggs  into  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  parts,  that  it  does 
not  destroy  the  life  of  the  victim.  In  most  cases  these  eggs 
are  not  hatched  utuil  the  caterpillar  has  changed  into  a 
eltt]nalis ;  they  then  hatdl,  WbA  ifae  ichneumon  lano  feed 
uwNi  the  coatents  of  the  pupa  ease,  enclose  themselves  in 
nikea  eoeoona,  end  uadene  their  final  transfbrmalioiis,  to 
oome  forth  in  proper  season,  eeting  their  way  through  the 
chrysalis  case.  Instances  are  not  uneommon  in  which  the 
eggs  of  iIk;  ichneumon  hatch  in  ihe  body  of  the  living  cater- 

fiillar,  ami.  what  is  most  remnrkable,  they  do  not  destroy  its 
ife.  It  IS  not  until  the  larvaj  liave  (|uitted  their  abode  in 
the  caterpillar  that  it  dies,  having  the  cocoons  of  the  iob- 
lusumon  larvie  attached  to  its  skin.  The  caterpillar  so 
abundant  on  cabbages,  and  whioh  is  that  of  thecoBMMii 
white  butterfly,  affords  a  llimiltar  example  of  tl^  nature. 
At  certain  tunes  of  the  year  r  -,i;nl  r-rs  of  those  caterpillars 
Ilia)  be  ^een  on  walls  adjoiii.Li^  j^ardens:  on  these  tliey 
Usually  attach  themselves  (in  some  sheltered  situation)  lo 
undurgu  ihu  lrau:>rurmalion  into  the  pupa  state.  One  of 
these  caterpillars  will  appear  healthy,  select  a  convenient 
situation,  attuch  itself  (as  usual  before  the  change  into  the 

£upa  state)  by  means  of  a  silken  thread  around  its  body, 
ut  instead  of  undergoing  the  trmslbrBatioii,  we  shall  Hnd 
it  after  a  short  time  covered  with  an  immense  numlier  of 
small  ycUowisli  f.ilken  cocoms  s]nin  by  the  larvjo  uf  the 
ichneumons  as  they  crawl  from  iis  body.  These  coci>on.s, 
wliu  li  are  about  one-eighth  of  sn  inch  m  length,  are  attached 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar,  which  then 


dies.  The  larvm  of  some  of  the  Icfmeumonidce  themselves 
are  infected  with  parasitea. 

For  the  characters  of  the  varioaa  aobdiviaions  of  this  ox 
tensive  group  of  insects,  and  ftir  descriptions  of  the  apeoieB» 

the  reader  is  referred  to  the  '  Cjn&pectus  Generum  et  FOflli- 
liarum  Ichnuumonum,'  by  J.  L.  C.  Gravcnhorst. 

PUR.VNAS.     (^S\NSCHIT  LlTF.RATirRK.  i 

PUKBACH.  GEORGE,  so  called  from  the  name  of  his 
birth-place,  Peurbach,  a  village  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria 
and  .Austria,  and  about  twenty-four  miles  west  from  Liiw, 
was  born  in  the  year  1423.  His  fiimily  name  appears  to  be 
unknown.  Montucia  informs  us  that  he  became  a  popil  of 
Chnunden,  who  taught  astronomy  in  the  univerrity  of  Vien- 
na; that  he  afterwards  visited  the  ]>rincipal  si  ats  of  learning 
in  Europe,  in  order  to  acquaint  lumseir  with  those  who  cul- 
tivated astronomy;  and  that  on  his  return  ho  succcedeil  his 
master  Gmunden,  notwilhstaudiog  very  strong  solicitations 
to  fix  hiH  residenoe  at  Bologna  and  P^ua.  He  constructed 
many  astronmnloal  inatnimeiiti.  among  whieh  is  an  applieao 
tion  of  the  plumb-line  to  a  grsduatedeiiele;  and  he  com- 
puted several  trigonometrical  tables,  including  a  table  of 
sines  for  every  ten  minutes  of  the  quadrant,  which  his 
pupil  Muller  afterwards  extended  each  minute  1  i  l  e 
ii«  now  chiefly  remembered  on  account  of  the  part  be  touk 
I  in  1  he  tianihtion  and  olueidation  of  iho  *  Almagest'  of  Pte* 
iemy. 

Printing,  observes  Delambre,  had  not  then  been  applied 
to  the  diffusion  of  mfttheofttieal  knowledge^  The  Greek 
manuscript  of  Ptolemy  was  then  unknown  in  Burope.  and 

ttie  only  works  whence  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  could  be 
derived  were  two  Latin  versions  of  tlie  'Almagest'  (trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic),  both  of  which  were  in  many  places 
incorrect,  and  more  frequently  altogether  unintelligible; 
an  imperfect  Latin  version  of  Albategnius ;  one  of  Alfra- 
gan ;  and  a  treatise  on  the  sphere,  by  Sacrobosco,  which  last 
contained  a  few  elementary  notions  relating  to  the  pheno* 
meoa  of  the  diurnal  motion  and  eclipses.  Manuscripts 
were  scarce,  and  those  who  could  procure  them  were,  for  the 
most  part,  soon  discouraged  by  the  difTiculiies  they  encoun- 
terwd  in  their  perusal  of  Ptoieray,  and  still  more  by  tie 
prolixity  of  his  inierminiibio  calculations.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  a  matter  of  surpcise  that  those  whose  persseveranoe 
had  in  some  measure  surmounted  these  obstacles  should 
enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  that  their  assistanfie  should  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  others.  8lidl  was  the  ease  with 
Purbacli.  His  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language  would 
havo  precluded  hi>  reading  the  '  Almagest'  in  the  original, 
had  it  been  in  his  possession  ;  but  he  bad  read  ihi  L  it  .n  trans- 
lations of  it,  and  after  relieving  them  of  their  i;eometrical 
reasoning  and  tedious  calculations,  he  endeavoured  to 
explain  ue  Ptolemuc  system,  not  to  those  who  wished  to 
become  astronomers,  but  to  those  who  would  be  contented 
with  a  general  notion  of  the  mechanism  of  the  pbenunena 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  most 
difficult  part  was  the  theory  of  the  tilanets.  eoncernin;; 
which  Sacrobosco  was  silent.  Purbach  made  it  the  subject 
of  a  book,  which  was  not  published  idl  14^•*,  twenty-seven 
years  after  his  death,  when  it  appeared  at  Venice  appended 
to  a  quarto  edition  uf  Sacrobosco's  treatise  uD  the  sphere,  uuder 
the  title  of '  Xheoriie  Novm  Planotaram.'  This  work,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  introduction  to  Ptolemy,  pamffd 
thioui;h  many  editions,  accompanied  by  as  many  diftereot 
commentaries;  from  which  we  may  iiilcr,  says  Delambre. 
that  the  work  itself  was  not  what  it  ouiiht  to  have  been,  but 
that  it  served  as  the  text-book  to  must  uf  the  profesiKtrs  of 
the  day. 

A  faithful  translation  of  the  'Almagest'  was  still  a  desi- 
deratum among  astronomers.  Bessarion,  who  first  intro- 
duced into  Suiope  the  text  of  Ptolemy  and  that  of  his 
commentator  Theon,  had  bimielf  oommenoed  a  new  ver- 
sion, but  unable  to  proceed  with  it,  in  consequence  of  his 
numerous  political  missions,  he  addressed  himself  to  Pur- 
t^cb,  whom  ho  persuaded  to  undcrluke  the  task.  Uur 
authority  (Delambre),  wlio  dots  not  say  Iww  Purbach 
qualified  himself  to  traoslatc  from  the  (Sreek,  adds,  that 
when  be  had  completed  the  earlier  books,  be  died,  confiding 
the  revision  and  further  prosecution  of  the  work  to  his 
friend  and  oupil  Huller.  According  to  Montocla, Purbodl 
was  advisea  by  Bessarion  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  1aii> 
guage  of  Greece  by  revisiting  Italy,  w  here  the  liieraiurc  of 
Gn^cTH  was  at  that  time  much  <'iiliivaie'l.  and  thai  his  death 
took  place  suddenly  when  on  the  point  of  taking  his  depar 
ture  from  Vienna  for  that  purpose.  This  work,  wbioh  after 
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«n  was  but  Rn  abridgment  oTthe  original,  was  conipletod  by 
MuUer,  under  the  title  ul  'Juhannin  de  Monti n-gio  vX 
Geoi[;n  Furbachii  Epitome  in  CI.  Piolemaei  Magnam  Con- 
ttructioiiein.'  &c.,  md  published  by  hira  at  Basle  in  1d43. 
An  analy&is  of  its  oonlents  will  be  found  in  the  '  Histoire  de 
I'Aiitronomie  du  Moycn  Age,'  pp.  26'2-292;  but  any  further 
notice  of  it  belongs  to  the  article  Rbgiomontanus. 

Purbaeh  dnd  at  Vwao*.  Afril  S,  1461,  io  Uw  ikka* 
eif>hth  year  of  lui  ^i.  Hb  tmbudi  wan  iiif«fBd  in  tn* 
cathedral  of  tlMt  d^,  when  a  Latin  apitapb  iniUeatat  his 
tomb 

His  published  works  not  already  mentioned  are:  1,  'Ta- 
bulcp  Ei  lipMum."  fol.,  Vicn.,  151  I,  io  which  is  given  a  list 
of  kis  uiieditL-d  manu^tcripts  :  J,  '  Elementa  Artlhmetic<»,' 
4tOn  Viteb,  1336;  3.  'De  Sinibus,"  Nuriib.,  IMl ;  4,  'De 
QtMidrato  Geometnco,'  Numb.,  1544. 

(Gmrffii  Peurhachii  et  Joannis  MuHeri  RegUmontani 
Vila.  Authore  Petro  Gastendn,  Hagip,  1663,  4tO.;  Mon- 
tucla.  Hist,  des  Math. ;  Pr>i.'.  l'nir<Ts^  artid*  'FtourlNCb,* 
by  Delarabre;  Hutton's  Dictionary,  iic.) 

PURCELL.  HENRY,  tho  pndo  and  boa^t  of  tli.. 
EngUsh  school  of  music,  vrns  born  in  the  year  1668,  in  the 
citf  of  Westminster,  it  is  gciicrall>  isupposed.  His  fattier 
Henij,  and  also  his  uncle  Tbomaa  Puro«l.  ware  appointed 
gentlemen  of  tlie  chapel -royal  at  the  Restoratiiin,  and  are 
named,  in  the  arcliivos  of  t!ie  litn aids' cullei^o,  umoiii^  the 
persons  who  oflicijito^l  at  the  corotiatiun  i)f  Cbailo*  II.  The 
young  Hcnrv  lost  hi.s  fathtr  when  but  six  years  of  w^v, 
about  which  time  he  appears  to  have  entered  a^s  one  of  the 
children  of  the  chapel  under  Captain  Cook,  then  master,  to 
vbom  therefore  it  ia  rather  more  than  probable  be  was  in- 
debted not  only  Ibr  \m  initiation  in  the  prineiplea  of  mnsie, 
hut  for  much  of  his  knowledge  of  it.<t  practice^  and  of  'ta 
theory  as  applicable  to  composition.  It  is  true  that  on  Dr. 
Bbjw's  inDmimental  tablet  iu  Westminster  .Abbey,  it  i> 
!r-.uinpbaiUlv  recorded  that  he  was  '  uiiiater  tu  the  I'autuus 
Mr.  Henry  l^urccU;'  and  no  doubt  the  youthful  musician, 
when  he  qiiittefl  (he  chapel  on  bis  voice  cfaangine,  received 
some  instructions  from  Blow,  a  master  then  in  h^h  repute, 
and  ftom  whom  a  few  leitsona  were  enough  to  recommend 
to  piihlie  notice  a  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  :  but  tu  Cuok  the  c-mht  is  due  fur  the  iit,'ht  guidance 
of  Purcell'>i  nlb^lrl1  "genius,  and  for  lis  cairly  uullivalion.  Sir 
Ji'liii  H.iwknis  sa>>,  'it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  scholar  of 
Pel  ham  iluinphrey,  who  was  Cook's  successor,'  but  gives 
ni>  Eiuihority  for  this,  and  assigns  no  reason  fur  his  belief. 
Humphrey  became  master  of  the  obildieo  in  1672,  when 
Pofcell  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year,  who  ooniequenlly 
eoold  not  have  remained  long,  if  at  all,  under  the  tuition  of 
the  new  masier :  Cook  therefore  roust  not  on  such  doubtful 
cvideiiee  l)e  deprived  of  the  praise  to  whicli  lie  is  entitled 
lur  hi'>  large  share  iii  l!ie  ediieation  of  our  j^rcat  Eii!{iish 
c  mpo'^er.  But,  as  Dr.  15  urn  ey  has '.s  ell  remarked,  'there 
u  nothing  more  common  than  this  pettt  larceny  among 
BluaietaDs.  If  the  first  master  has  drudged  eight  or  ten 
year*  with  a  pupil  of  genius,  and  it  is  thought  necMaaiy.  in 
eotnptianee  arilh  fh&ey  or  caprice,  that  he  should  reoeive  a 
few  lesions  from  a  second,  this  last  instantly  nrrngatcs  to 
himself  the  whole  honour  both  of  the  talents  and  culliva- 
tiun  uf  \a»  new  scholar,  and  the  flnl  and  chicf  ittstmctor  is 
Idl  to  stnt^  sic  vos  non  vobit.' 

Purccll  was  remarkable  for  precocity  of  talent,  and 
seconded  the  liberality  of  nature  by  his  seal  and  diligence. 
While  yet  a  boy-chorister  he  composed  mora  than  000  an- 
them; and  in  l<7ft,  though  only  eighteen  yaaia  of  ago,  was 
chosen  to  snceeed  Dr.  Christopher  OMMms  as  organist  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  an  appointment  of  high  pn>fi  »-(ional 
rank.  Six  years  after,  :ii  IfiS'i,  he  became  tiiie  of  the 
crgaiiis'.s  of  the  ro\al  chapel,  ainl  tin n  ,  as  well  as  at  the 
Abbey,  produced  his  numerous  anthems,  many  of  which 
appear  in  different  collectioni»  and  nearly  all  of  them  have 
lecently  been  paUished  in  one  eomplete  work.  These  were 
Mgerly  souizbt.  almost  as  soon  as  written,  ibr  the  use  of  the  va- 
rious cathedral";,  and  thus  his  fame  quickly  travelled  to  the 
remot«!3t  parts  of  En^'lund  and  Ireland.  Had  Purcoll  con- 
fined himself  to  church  mu-ic  oniy.  he  would  have  stood  on 
very  loAy  ground  as  compared  wuU  either  his  predecessors 
or  contemporaries,  and  bis  works  would  have  been  trans- 
mitted with  honour  to  after-ages :  but  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  compositions  fur  the 
chamber  andthestage.  In  these  the  vividness  of  his  ima- 
gination and  the  fmility  of  his  invention  appear  in  all  thatr 
aananea,  baswMo  vniaMiabMd  hf  the  ehaiietor  of  the 


]  poetry  to  whicn  be  gave  tnusical  expression,  and  tininciitH- 
oercfl  by  what  is  tenned  iinisieal  erudition,  a  kind  of  learn- 
ing which  time  (oven  a  century  and  a  half  a^o)  and  t, 
laudable  feeling  of  veneration  bad  rendered  au  almost 
necessary  attribute  of  cathedral  harmony.  The  versatility  of 
bis  talent  and  tho  division  of  his  labours  between  the  chureh 
and  the  theatre,  led  his  facetious  friend  Tom  Brown,  in  his 

*  JLettem  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living'  to  aav  that  musical 
men  *  hang  between  die  diuieh  and  the  playnouse.  as  Ma- 
homet's tijmb  does  between  the  two  loadstones,  and  must 
equally  jiicUiie  to  both,  because  by  both  arc  ecjually  sup- 
ported.' 

PurcoU's  first  essay  in  dramatic  music,  when  oniy  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  was  his  setting  the  songs,  &c.  in  Nahum 
Tate's  '  Dido  and  iEneas,'  an  operatm  written  for  a  hoard- 
ing-school of  celebrity.  In  this  la  the  simple  and  beautiftd 

duet,  '  Fear  no  danger,*  once  sung  everywhere  and  by 
everybody,  but  now  almost  forgotten.  The  music  in  Nat. 
Lee's  'Theodosius.  or  the  Force  of  Love,*  performed  at  the 
Duke's  theatre,  in  H>'in,  was  h.s  ih-i  work  for  the  public 
siaL'e.  Ill  the  >aniL'  year  he  set  new  mvisiR  to 'The  Tem- 
ptjsi,'  as>  altered  by  Dryden,  which  is  still  heard  with  delight, 
and  also  the  '  Prophetess,  or  Diocletian,'  altered  by  Dryden 
and  Bettertou  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  1691  he 
composed  the  son  •ra,  &c.  in  Dryden> '  King  Arthur,*  among 
wlucli  are  ihe  iniinilabli'  frosi-sceiie.  the  very  original  and 
lD\ely  air,  •  l'"a;rest  Isle,'  uiid  tho  charmiu};  duet,  '  Two 
d.uighiers  of  this  n^^ed  stream  are  we.*  In  1692  appeared 
Sir  R.  Howard's  and  Dryden's '  Indian  Queen,'  with  Pur- 
ceir»  music.  Tlie  fine  incantation  scene  in  this,  'Ye  twice 
ten  hundred  deities.'  is  yet  often  beard  in  good  oonoerts,  hut 
noTor  in  fksbiooahle  onea>  Ihe  duet  and  chorus,  *To  arms^* 
and  the  air. '  Britons,  strike  home!*  in  Dryden's  alteration  of 
'  Bonduca,'  aro  national  property— are  our  war-songs,  always 
reeei\ed  with  acclamaiims  when  we  are  engaged  in  or 
menaced  by  hostilities,  and  frequently  performed  during 
peace  on  account  of  their  beauty,  musically  considered. 
These  alone  will  »uiiic«  to  carry  Furceli's  name  to  distant 
age».  His  music  in  D'Urfey's  '  Don  Quixote'  is  remark- 
ably appropriate  and  dever :  the  song,  *  Geniua  of  Bugland,* 
has  few  rivals,  and  the  cantata,  *  Let  the  dreadfhl  engines 
of  eternal  wjll.'  sung  it)  the  character  of  the  lovo  distnict^ 
Caideiuo,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter  part  (now  very 
wisely  omitted  in  tiic  performance),  one  of  the  composer's 
liaest  creations.  His  al&o  wioie  airs,  overtures,  and  act- 
tunes  for  many  drama.^.  umong  which  may  be  mentioned 
Dryden  and  Lee's  *  (Edipus,*  'Timon  of  Athens.' *Tbo 
Fairy  Queen,"  altered  from  *  A  Midsuniuier  night's  I^eanib' 
and  Dryden's  *  lynnnic  Love,  or  the  Royal  Mariyr.*  [Opbba* 
p.  4 4 '2,  "col.  1.] 

The  three  detached  cantatas  by  Purcell  are  undeniable 
proofs  of  Lis  fancy,  tsiicrjiy,  and  deep  feeling.  It  is  sufficient 
to  name  '  Mad  Bess.'  'Old  Tom  of  Bcdlom,'  or  '  Mad  Tom' 
(the  words  by  Mr.  William  Basse.  Walton  tells  us,  in  his 

*  Angler*),  and '  From  rosie  bowers,"  written  by  Tom  I^Urftij, 
hat  not  originallv  sung  in  '  Don  Quixote,'  as  Percy  seems  to 
thmk.  So  wdl  known  are  these,  so  highly  valued  by  true 
connoisseurs,  and  so  much  ailmired  by  all  lovers  of  music, 
that  one  mure  word  in  their  praUe  would  be  superfluous. 
Our  hmits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  account 
of,  or  even  to  imtuc,  his  many  single  songs  anil<luets.  After 
the  composer's  death  they  were  collected  by  his  widow,  and 
published  in  two  fulio  volumes,  under  the  title  of  'Orpheus 
Btilannieus,'  the  second  and  best  edition  of  which  la  now 
very  rare.  Hie  odea,  glees,  catohei^  and  rounds  an  na- 
mcrous,  and  several  or  them  ftmiliar  to  the  admhvra  of 
vocal  harmony.  In  1683  he  published  twelve  sonatas  for 
two  violins  and  a  base.  In  tho  preface  ho  says  that  'he  ha* 
faithfully  eniicavoure  1  a  just  imitation  of  the  most  famed 
Italian  masters,  principally  to  bring  the  seriousness  and 
gravi^  of  thai  sort  of  music  into  vogue  and  reputation 
among  onr  oattntiymen,whose  humour  'lis  time  now  should 
begin  to  hiathe  the  levity  and  balladry  of  our  neighbours.' 
Purcell's  esteem  for  the  Italian  masters  had  been  before 
confcs»e<l  in  the  dedication  of  his  'Diocletian'  to  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  wherein  he  modestly  n  uiarks, '  Poetry  and 
painting  have  arrived  to  their  pcrfc  iiou  in  our  country: 
music  is  yet  but  iii  its  nonage,  a  forward  cinl.i,  w  hich  gives 
hope  cf  what  it  may  be  hcrcaAer  in  England,  when  the 
masters  of  it  shall  find  more  encouragement  "Tis  now 
learning  Iidian,  which  is  its  best  master,  and  studying  a 
litllo  of  the  French  air  to  give  itaomowhat  mora  of  gayety 
and  Asbion.  Thus  bdng  Ihrthor  from  the  aua.  wo  an  of 
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iftlar  snnrtli  tlnii  o«ur  iMwriibouring  couctries,  tnd  miut  be 
eonteiit  to  diilw  off  our  wibarity  hy  degrees.*  H«M  be 

(!f  ^  justice  to  the  French  school,  h\  sli ir!i  lie  had  eer- 
tainly  profiled,  though  in  a  perfectly  tau  aiannur. 

Two  years  after  hw  ducfa<><3  his  widow  liriiUed  ihc  oxer- 
tasBs.  Ml-tuues,  &.C  before  mentioned,  uuder  the  title  of 
'ACbBeetion  of  Ayres  eoapoeed  for  the  Theatre,  and  on 
other  oeeeaioiu»'  &o.  Hm^  in  tn  fear  pvHk  eod  ooutinued 
II  uw  in  tlr.  Bimtejr^  tewo,  till  aupeneded  hf  Hindal^ 
concertos  and  other  newer  compoMtions. 

We  have  above  alluded  to  Purcell's  compotitions  fbr  the 
church,  and  as  regajds  these  must  add  a  few  reiniirlvs.  His 
published  anthems  amount  in  number  to  upward;>of  tifly ;  anil 
to  iheie  are  to  be  nd  U  d  a  Tc  Ih'um  and  Jubilate  with  orches- 
tral accompanimenls, — acoropleto  Service,  several  bynann, 
moteta,  and  sacred  rangs.  Some  of  his  antbemti  especially 
tboie  iu  Dr.  Bckjroe'eConeetion.  are  etill  in  me  in  our  nUie> 
drel  and  other  dimn,  end  never  oan  be  sUoired  to  Ml  into 
neglef't  while  the  in(luenti;il  person*  in  Uiose  venerable  osta- 
blishniuiilfi  po!i»efc»  any  tiiusicnl  disoemtnent.  His  TeDeum 
and  Jubilate,  to  whu  li  lliu  epiibct  '  ^rand*  is  the  usual  pre- 
fix, is  a  work  that  ha>;  !>eldom  if  ever  been  spoken  of  but 
in  tatme  of  unqualified  panegyric.  That  it  evinces  many 
tnuto  of  origioiuity — that  it  duplays  a  vast  deal  of  scientific 
e%fll— diet  on  easy,  pleasing  melody  runs  through  portions 
of  it-and  that  it  hea  olio  the  merit  of  being  the  fim  of  Iho 
kind  ever  produced  in  tbta  eountry,  cannot  be  denied:  but, 
otlthe  other  hand,  there  i-s  in  its  general  structure  a  want 
of  suitable  »randeur,-  -mainly  arising  from  th«!  frequent 
occurrence  of  mean  pa*sayos  of  pointed,  jerking  notes  in  the 
vocal  parts,  thfit  tako  from  it  much  of  the  solemnity  which 
the  auk^ert  demands;  and  these,  together  with  certain 
diviiient  that  dinoonect  the  words  and  obeoure  the  aenso, 
produce  an  ^KM  not  only  undignified,  but  nearly  bordering 
on  the  ridiculous.  Besides  these  greater  defects,  there  are 
in  the  work  some  other*  of  less  importanee.  such  as  a 
few  eoiu-eils,  some  harsh  notes,  and  occasional  errtws  in 
accentuation  and  emphasis.  The  best  excuse  for  the  com- 
pOMT  i%  that  most  of  the  errors  we  have  ventured  to  point 
0«l  vera  common  at  the  time  they  were  comnijtted.  Still 
Huv  are  errors,  and  of  magnitude,  and  >thuuld  have  kept 
vithin  moderate  liounda  iJiat  vamth  of  feeliog  which  haa 
led  to  such  ttmoaarved  encomium  on  What,  in  oitr  opinion, 
is  by  no  mi  ana  to  be  ncjuMiad  among  the  beat  of  uo  oom- 

poser's  works. 

Turcell  died  in  November,  1695,  of  consumption,  Haw- 
kins surmises ;  and  it  is  to  bo  wished  that  this  always  in- 
duatrious  and  sometimes  over  diligent  historian  bad  not 
•natohed  from  the  obliricn  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
eonatgned,  a  *  tradition'  Aat  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
cold  caught  in  an  inclement  night,  waiting  for  admittance 
into  iiis  house,  Mrs.  Purcell  baring  '  given  orders  to  his 
servants  not  to  let  him  in  after  midniKlit.'  "We  reyret  to 
say  that  this  exceedingly  imi)rubable  story  has  laWly  been 
revived,  without  the  slightesi  attempt  at  proof,  accompanied 
by  vituperative  expressioas  most  imurious  to  the  memory  of 
one  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  bar  lamuage  in  the  dedira- 
tion  to  the  Orpkeiit  Mrilmmetu,  was  an  attached,  faithful 
wifr,  and  ineamible  of  the  cruelty  alleged  againat  ber.  Pur* 
.  '1'  1  1  iN  Hr.irl  ins  stales,  were  of  the  most  convivial 
i.ui<l.  aad  ieu  h.i.i  loo  frequently  into  the  society  of  'the 
wiiiv  Tom  Brown,'  together  wiili  other  persons  of  irregular 
lives ;  and  thus  were,  most  likely,  sown  the  seeds  of  a  dis- 
ease which  at  so  early  a  period  tanninateda  life  of  iiieh  in- 
eatimable  value. 

Tbe  remain*  of  tbia  mat  nuiieian  lie  in  the  north  tran- 
sept of  Westmintov  Ammt  :  on  a  ptUar  near  the  apot  ia  a 
WDlet,  placed  tbara  by_  toe  Litdy  Elisabetli  Howard,  on 
which  is  thenil^oinod  iaKtiptiaii,  commonly  attributed  to 
Drfdeo:— 

,  'Here  lies 

Hrnry  Pukc^ll.  Esq.. 
who  left  this  life, 
and  ia  gone  to  that  blessed  place 
vliore  only  bia  harmon  v  can  be  exceeded. 
Obi  it  21roo.  die  rIoveml»ia. 
Anno  statts  susD  37mo.. 
Annoq.  Domini.  ]r;95.* 
On  tbe  stone  over  his  lmuvc  was  a  Latin  epitaph,  now  en- 
tirely effaced.  I'lie  origina)  and  a  translation  are  botli  ^i\ca 
by  Hawkuu  and  Burney.   Among  the  works  of  Dry  den  is 
an  epitaph  on  tlie  death  of  his  friend  Puroell,  but  it  cannot 
bo  Tiowad  aa  one  of  tbe  happicatof  the  great  poet^  eflorta. 


Slieffiold,  Pttko  of  Bnrliingham.  wrote  an  ode  on  the  aanii 
oceanon,  in  which  ate  aome  noble  tbouffbts  oeoeemtng  the 

def>ire  of  posthumous  fame.  Tl  concludes  with  the  ioiiow- 
ing  praise  of  the  art  in  which  ourBiiliiita  composer  sigoaiised 

bimielf>- 

■  MuiU!  cialu  aae't  lutni*.  ■od  inipii** 
Itixh  eWratrd  ihoughU,  or  («aU«  klad  dnii**.' 

We  aball  conclude  this  notice  by  repeating  the  oub- 
of  some  remarks  made  h^  lu  elsewhtao  a  bw  ynaiB 
ago.  Purcell,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  is  tbe  greatest  musi- 
cal genius  this  country  ever  produced ;  and  our  deliberate 

I  opinion  is,  lliat,  from  the  earliest  iHsriod  in  the  history  of 
;  the  art,  down  to  the  lime  of  his  death,  Europe  would  tn 
111  '  in  1  1  1  to  fiiiil  his  equal  as  a  composer  of  aecu- 
lar  mudic.  Thai  b*  was  to  some  extent  indebted  to  ImUi 
will  hardly  bo  denied;  hut  that  he  far  surpassed  what,  per- 
haps in  oompUmeot  to  our  aeoond  Cbarlea.  and  to  the  ta^io 
of  the  time,  he  ooeaaionallv  took  aa  bia  model,  every  im- 
partial critic  must  admit  If  too  his  cantatas  be  compared 
with  compositions  in  adegree  similar,  bv  Alessandru  iScarluiii, 
which  have  been  no  liiuhly  iimised,  onJ^o  lone;  were  vaunted, 
the  vast  supeiturity  of  the  English  musician,  wheilier  as 
relates  to  air.  to  harmony,  to  variety  of  expression,  or  to 
beauty  of  effect,  will  never  be  disputed  by  unbiassed  jud^a* 
He  certainly  was  not  wholly  gtiJlueas  of  the  faults  of  the  age 
in  which  be  lived ;  or,  pernape,  waa  obliged  sometimes  to 
yMd  his  better  judgment  to  the  tyrannical  demands  of 
custom  or  of  fashion  ;  yet  some  of  Ins  ecclesiastical  and 
moat  of  his  secuhir  music,  writteu  under  tbe  influence  of  bii> 
own  fcclmif,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  tbe  ta^ie  of  tlie  great  and  small  vulgar,  is  so  rich  in 
melody,  so  expressive  of  the  depth  and  ene^QT  of  true  pas- 
sion,  uat  all  who  understand  the  English  toqpie^who  have 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  language  of  mone,  and  hare 
no  governing  predilection  for  any  particular  bnol,  confe^is 
his  power,  and  admit  the  originality  and  vi^jour  of  hisgeniu-,. 

PURCIIAS,  SAMUKU  wasbornat  Tiiaxted  m  Ks»ex, 
in  J  577.  He  wa&  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  though 
Wood  says  that  he  could  not  ascertain  at  what  college  or 
hall,  it  appears  from  bis  own  testimony  that  he  was  a 
member  of  St  Joha'a  Cotleue ;  for  in  speuing  of  this  col- 
lege  he  says,  'Where  alao  the  author  Aral  conceived  with 
this  traveUing  genius,  whereof  without  travelling  be  bath 
travelled  ever  since.'  (P/Z^mRMi^partiiLj  ZlMMaMmto 
Lord  Keeper  H  i/ hams.) 

In  l*)tM  Purchas  was  inslituteu  to  tlic  vicarage  of  E.ist- 
wood  in  Essex,  but  be  soon  left  this  cure  to  a  brother,  and 
went  to  live  in  London  for  the  sake  of  greater  advantages  in 

Ereparing  and  printing  the  collection  of  travels  which  M  bad 
eeun  to  make.  In  July,  16IS.he  was  ineorporatedbaelielor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford,  as  be  stood  at  Cambridge,  having  pre- 
viously been  collated  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  John  Kinp;. 
bishop  of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  .St.  Martin's  Ludgate, 
in  London.  He  also  became  chaplain  to  archbishop  Abbot 
bui  lie  never  obtained  higher  preierment  By  the  publica- 
tion of  bis  books  he  brought  himselfinto  debt  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  died  in  prison ;  but  Wood  af&rms  that  be 
died  in  hia  own  house  a  little  while  aftor  the  king  (Charles 
T.)  had  promised  him  a  deanery,  about  1028.  aged  flfty- 
one. 

I  The  works  of  tins  author  are  the  following: — 1, '  Purchas 
his  Pilgrima^'c,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Rel^ 
gions  observed  in  ail  Age>,  and  Places  discovered,  from  the 
Creation  unto  thih  j>re-,eni,'  I  vol.  ful.,  1613,  1614,  IClf, 
1 626.  The  materials  ol  this  w  ork  he  burrowed,  aa  ho  Mfi^ 
of  abofothirtaeili  bnodiad  auihors  of  one  or  other  kind,  in 
he  knew  not  how  many  hundredths  of  their  epistlee, 
treatises,  and  rdations.  {Dedicatum  to  Arehbithop  Abbot, 
preflxcd  to  fourth  edition.)  2,  '  Purclia-s  his  Pil2;rimmt  >.' 
in  four  parts  or  vols.,  fol.,  1*325,  each  volume  contuimn^j  five 
books.  The  (iiffereiicc  between  tliese  volumes  and  the 
former  publication  may  be  btt»l  show  u  in  his  own  words : 
'These  brethren  holding  much  resemblance  in  name,  nature, 
and  feature,  yet  differ  in  both  tbe  object  and  subject  This 
(the 'Pilgrimage')  being  mine  own  tn  matter,  though  bor^ 
rowed,  and  in  form  of  words  and  method;  whereas  mv 
Pilgrims  are  the  author*  themselves,  acting  their  own  p&ru 
in  their  own  words,  only  furnished  l>y  me  with  such  iieces- 
s»iu'ie!>  as  that  stage  further  required,  and  ordered  according 
to  my  rule*.'  {Dedication,  as  above.)  3,  'Microcosm us, or 
the  History  of  Man,'  8vo.,  1619;  4. '  Tbe  King's  Towor.aod 
triumphant  Arch  of  London,'  Svo.,  1623;  6b*AFua«al 
Sermon  on  Psalm  zzKix.  6^'  ev«„  IglB. 
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or  tbe«e  flv«  yoUiwtMMb  lbs  ftnt  two  bait  knom* 
tliough  they  an  mm  ytnj  tesrve;  Thcf  are  enrioua,  and  fn 

*ome  respects  valuable,  and  are  probably  the  flr>t  works  of 
;he  kind  in  our  languoee.  The  dedicaiions  .iml  profacos 
particularly  hhow  that  Purchas  was  an  honest,  a  bi'ncNoliMit, 
and  a  piou»  man,  and  that  he  was  of  unwearied  industry  tti 
liwrlbrmin^  hts  clerical  duties,  as  well  as  in  preparing  his 
books  fur  publication.  He  is  deieribad  In  a  Ibraign  whler. 
c|uoted  by  Wood,  as  'an  BneHshidatt  adiiiirablj  skflbd  in 
langnages.  and  human  and  airine  arts,  a  very  great  philo- 
lopher.  historian,  and  theologian,  a  faithful  priest  of  his 
nvn  church,  very  wulely  known  for  his  many  excellent 
writings,  and  e^jpecially  for  his  large  vuluraes  pertaining  to 
tbe  Bast  and  West  Inrlies.' 

(Wood's  Fnsti  Oxoniejixe^ ;  Biog.  Brit,  i  the  lattw  con- 
tains a  guud  du:>cnptiun  uf  I'un-huWtVO  pflMiptl  IwrlMt) 

PURCHASE.  CPaopsnnr.] 

PimGATIOR  [OitoiAx»] 

PURGATORY  ('a  place  of  fxpiation.'  from  thcl^nlin  verb 
purgare,  *to  cleanse*)  is  the  iiame  ^iven  by  Ronuui  Caihulics 
loan  intermediatestatcnf souls  aftcrduath,  and  befiirc  the  final 
judgment,  during  which  (hey  ar«  auppused  to  expiate  by  ct  r- 
tain  pnnidllDeitts  theguilt  which  they  have  incurred  through 
liffli.  Roman  GathoUe  divinoa  toaeh  that  it  is  only  the  louls 
«r  dieoa  ^Am  die  in  a  state  of  fepentuiee  and  in  tbe  eommn- 
nion  of  the  church  that  are  admitted  into  purgatory ;  those 
who  die  impenitent,  or  in  a  state  cf  unbelief,  are  doomed  to 
everlasting  pimislitaent.  As  forthe  duratii  i:  i  ftlif  term  uf 
expiation  in  purgatory,  that  is  a  matter  which  ro>ts  with 
divine  justice,  and  varies  according  to  tho  gmlt  of  ihu  par- 
ties, but  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  the  prayers  of  the 
living  and  other  pious  works  may  serve  to  shorten  the  term 
of  aools  in  purgatorf.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences,  with  wbteh  that  of  purgatory  is  closely  con-  ^ 
nected.  [lrn>ULORXCK.]  The  PiotLstant  and  other  churchf.. 
which  dissent  from  the  church  of  Rome  do  not  bclieM'  in 
purgatory.  No  mention  of  pur^atury  ajipears  before-  the 
inuti  of  Aiigustin,  who  in  ■^■'uw  of  his  wurk:>  speaks  of  it  in 
:erms  not  very  explicit.  The  d^cii me  is  said  to  have  boon 
dnt  inenlcated  ai  a  matter  of  beUaf  b|  Ongorv  \3m  Gkeat, 
at  f  bo  end  of  tbe  lixth  eentixry.  In  tlte  OooncH  of  Femro, 
A-o.  1438,  which  effected  a  temporary  reconciliation  but  ween 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  the  question  of  purgatory 
was  discussed  at  Kn'^ih.  Mark  of  Ephesuij,  on  tne  part  of 
the  Greeks,  stated  the  belief  of  his  church  in  this  respect  to 
be  that  souls  were  sent  after  death  to  a  place  uf  dark- 
ness and  mourning,  but  not  of  Are,  where  they  remained  fur 
a  season  in  affliction  and  deprived  of  the  light  of  God.  He 
admitted  that  alms  and  other  pious  works  might  shorten 
or  mitigate  their  penance,  but  he  held  that  even  the  saints 
or  souls  free  from  stain  would  not  be  adniilied  to  pci i  ; 
beatitude  til!  the  resurrection  of  ihcir  badies  at  the  iiiiul 
judifment. 

PURITANS,  a  uame  first  given  in  the  reign  of  Queeu 
Elizabeth  to  such  clergymen  of  the  obUNh  Of  England  as 
docUnod  to  subscribe  to  its  Utuqr*  eMamoOieai  and  diaei- 
pltne.  aeeording  to  the  requireinenii  of  flie  Msbops  in  their 

re>r.,  i-tivr  I'l  ,i  (  i  ..  Fuller  assigns  the  origin  of  this  name 
to  t/ie  year  ijb4,  and  Strype  to  the  year  liC.) ;  but  it  seems 
not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  when  any  such 
name  might  have  been  first  u^ed.  The  clergymen  ^  called 
vere  advocates  for  a  further  reformation  than  the  existing 
authorities  deemed  it  proper  to  sanction ;  they  desired  a 
form  of  worship  more  simple  and  /«ir#  than  thoy  believed 
that  to  bo  of  the  church  as  then  established.  Xbejr  veio 
caBed  Puritans  probably  out  of  derision,  and  the  nanie  was 
shortly  applied  lo  the  laity  a.s  well  as  to  the  cleifjy.  This 
name  in  the  time  of  K.iller  evideiiUy  savoured  nioie  of  con- 
tempt than  it  does  at  prei^ent ;  for  he  sneaks  of  it  as  '  lha 
odious  nau>e  of  Puritans;  a  name  which  in  this  notion  lir»t 
began  in  this  year  (1564);  and  tlw  grief  had  not  been  great, 
if  it  bad  ended  in  the  aame. .  .  .  Ve  mil  therefore  de- 
^ne  the  wwd  to  prevent  exception ;  «hiefa,  ff  casually  s'lip- 
ping  from  our  pen,  the  reader  knoweth  that  only  non-con- 
lormists  are  thereby  intended.'  (Church  Hitt.  Britain, 
b.  IX.,  p.  rr..  ed.  1666.)  The  Puritans  were  by  other  wr.ters 
of  the  »evetitt;euth  c«iUury  ^eueruUy  eatied  noii-coi)foriaii«t«, 
a  name  first  applied  to  men  who  objected  to  the  clerical 
vestments  about  1550.  '  For  now,'  says  Fuller,  '  non  con- 
fiinnity  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  was  conccivt-d  ;  which 
afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  (but  beyond  sea  at 
Drankfort),  was  bom ;  which,  in  the  reign  of  BliMbotht  was 
Kmaod  and  weaned ;  wbkb,  under  XHx^Inm,  grew  up  • 


MOmimith.or  tail  stripling;  but,  towards  the  end  of  King 
Cbarlesfl  teiffji,  shot  up  to  the  full  strength  and  stature  of  a 
man,  able  not  only  to  cope  wilh,  but  conquer  tlie  hierarchy 
its  adversary.'  {Ibid  .h.  vii ,  sect.  i..  23.)  The  reader  is 
referred,  for  a  ^-eneriil  history  of  the  Puriians,  to  the  work 
ofNeal.  on  ihe  one  hand,  and,  on  tliB  otlier  hand,  to  the 
works  of  Strype  and  Collier.  On  the  puUtical  inOuenM 
exerdsed  by  the  Puritans,  Hallam's  ComtHutioiud  Bi^erfl 
EngkM  inaybe  oontultod.  [DiaMtMnu;  Noir>coif- 

TORMISTS.] 

PU'RPUR.^.  (Conchology.j  [E.ntomostom  xta,  voL  ix., 
p.  45SJ 

PURPURIC  ACID.  This  substanco  was  first  prepared 
and  described  by  Dr.  Prout.  When  uric  acid  [Uatc  Acid) 
is  gently  headed  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  about  sis 
times  its  weight  of  water,  it  di»S4)lves  with  oBhrvoscetiee^ 
and  deeompcMition  of  tbe  nilrio  aeid.  If  the  solution  bo 
evaporated  with  a  gentle  heat,  it  becomes,  on  drying,  of  a 
t^ne  red  colour,  whicii  dis^ippears  when  it  is  di^'soUed  la 
Water.  ^Vhen  this  solution  is  saturated  uUh  aaimuuta, 
the  red  colour  is  restored,  and  granular  crystals  of  pur- 
purate  of  ammonia,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  are  deposited ; 
when  these  are  decomposed  bjr  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow 
powder  separates,  vhich  is  jiorpurie  arid;  if  however  the 
salt,  previously  to  decomposition,  be  treated  with  potash, 
then  the  aminunia  U  expelled,  and  SUlpburiewid  midod 
separates  colourless  purpuric  acid. 

The  properties  of  tins  acid  ai  e.  that  it  is  so  little  soluble 
in  water,  that  one  part  requires  iU,OOU  even  of  boiling 
water  for  solution;  the  solution  is  sometimes  colourless 
and  at  other  times  pale  red,  or  yellow,  but  no  cause  has 
been  a»iiignud  for  these  variations.  Purpuric  acid  is  in* 
odorona  and  insipid:  it  roddena  litmus  poper;  neither 
alcohol  nor  ather  dissolves  it.  It  does  not  fuse  when 
heated,  but  becomes  red ;  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  bi.rus 
without  yielding  any  }>eculiar  o«l<nir.  When  decoiupcoed 
in  a  leiort,  it  yields  c.irbonate  id' uiiuuonia,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
a  <matl  quantity  of  empyreuutatic  oil.  and  a  pulverulent 
charcoal.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  efferreaoenoe,  and 
converts  it  into  oulie  acid.  It  dissolves  in  eoneeotrated 
sulphurie  aeid,  and  water  precipitates  it  tram  the  solution. 
It  IS  also  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated  acetic  acid :  but 
neither  citric,  oxalic,  nor  tartaric  acid  dissolves  it.  .Authors 
diflr-r  extremely  as  to  the  composition  of  this  aeid  ;  lue 
variation  is  indeed  ^u  great  es  scarcely  to  admit  of  the  sup- 
position that  they  can  have  operated  on  the  same  substanoo 
as  analvzed  by  Dr.  Prout.  It  hss  indeed  been  lately  as- 
serted by  Fritsehe,  that  the  aubetanee  obtained  by  the 
action  of  adds  on  purpura tes  is  not  pvrpurio  acid,  but  ta 
principally  mureaofM  resnHieg  iWim  its  decomposition. 

Wo  shall  state  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  Dr.  Prout 
(1),  Fritsehe  (2),  and  Kodweis  ('3),  prem.sinj^  that  we  have 
seen  the  l.ist  staled  only  in  symbol-,,  and  the  resultN 
are  adapted  to  the  numbers  employed  in  this  work: — 

(I) 

Two  et^uivalentsof  hydragan  .  4'S4 
TWoequivalenle  of  carbon  27*17 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  .  36'3fi 
One  equivalent  of  sjioto        .  31*81 


99-98 

(2) 

Four  equivalents  of  hvdrogOU  .  1*6 
Sixteen  equivuluata  of  carbon  .  SlI'd 
Ten  eqaivaients  of  at^fcaa  .  31*0 
Five  equivalenta  of  asato  28*0 

luu-o 

(3) 

Six  equivalents  of  hydrogen  •  3*04 
K  igh  teen  c<|uivalents  of  carbon  37'07 
Twelve  equivalents  of  oijgan  334A 
Six  cquivalaataofoMto        .  S8*S4 


100-00 

Tlie  salts  of  purpuric  ucid  are  termed  purpurates;  we 
shall  stale  the  properties  of  a  few  of  these  compounds,  copied 
chiefly  from  Dr. Prout.  Tills  acid  combines  with  the  alkali^ 
alkaline  earths,  and  meiallio  oxides,  and  is  capable,  with 
the  assistance  of  beat,  of  deoomposing  tlio  alkdiiM  oaibo' 
nates  with  effervtaconCO. 

l\frpuriU$  </  Jaiiii>wM.-"T1iii  salt  is  obtained  by  antu- 
rating  thoaeid  with  the  alkali;  ft  ajatafliiaa  in  qnidiw- 
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gaHr  prons,  wb^h,  when  viewud  by  transmitted  lipht, 
are  transparent,  and  of  a  deep  gamet-rcl  colour;  biu  by- 
reflected  light,  their  two  broadest  opposite  fac^  appear  of  a 
brilliant  green,  while  their  other  two  opposite  faces  appear 
of  •  dull  reddish-brown  eoloiir,  «r,  if  the  light  be  v«y 
•tfong,  slightly  green.  This  salt  h  tolubte  in  abont  1500 
parts  of  water  at  fiO*.  but  in  bailing;  watrr  is  moc'i  more 
solublo;  the  *uluUun  is  uf  a  beautiful  ihv\i  fartniiie  ur  rose- 
red  colour;  it  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  sligbtly  sweetish  taste. 
Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  this  salt  very  »iighily  if  i\\  nil 
It  don  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

Fkfjmrate  qf  ftteiA.— According  to  Fritxche,  this  is 
bwt  obtained  by  deeomponng  a  boiling  solution  of  purpurato 
of  amnonia  by  nwana  of  exoeaa  of  nttrata  of  potash.  This 
purpurate  consists  of  Tery  small  niddiah>brown  crystals ;  it 
may  hi)wever  be  obtained  in  largo  crystals,  which  liave  the 
colour  ami  lustre  of  the  ammoniacal  salt.  It  is  ditlicullly 
soluble  ill  water,  and  much  less  so  in  salnn.'  s<ilntii>;is,  iiiid 
hence  the  advantage  of  usmg  excess  of  nitre  in  preparing  ii. 
^jr  Fritwhe**  •xperiments  it  appears  to  be  a  neutral  salt 

ftoywrqW  ^  awia  is  of  a  dark  bhck<red  colour,  aod  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals;  it  it  mneh  leu  aolable  in  vater 
than  the  potash  salt,  rf(]uirinfj  3000  times  its  weight  fur 
BolulioD,  or  even  more  at  </U".  The  pnrpurates  uf  liine, 
barytes,  and  <itrjntia  are  still  less  soluble  than  those  above 
deacribed;  they  are  of  a  deep  greenish  colour,  but  when 
duwolvodin  water  they  impart  a  purple  colour  to  it.  In  the 
opinion  of  Betseliaa  there  are  two  salts  of  lime;  one  of 
whidi  ii  a  bidky  red  ctyitaUine  powder,  and  the  other, 
which  is  greenish-black,  appears  to  be  a  sttbialt.  The  pur- 
purate of  magnesia  is  very  soluble. 

When  purpurate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
metallic  salts,  the  effects  produce<l  are  as  follows:— Cobalt, 
agranular  rerldish  ])recipitale ;  zinc,  a  fine  yellow;  tin,  a 
•cariet  precipitate;  mercury,  protosalis, a  purple  precipitate; 
persalts,  a  pale  rose  precipitate ;  silver^  a  deep  purple  one ; 
the  salts  of  lead,  iron,  nickel,  and  flopper,  tho  chlorides  of 
gold  and  platina,  alter  their  colour  by  the  addition  of  pui^ 
puraie  of  ammonia,  but  are  not  precipitated  by  it. 

With  respect  to  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  pur- 

Suric  aoid.  Dr.  Prout  is  of  opinion  that  it  nia\  be  readily 
istinguished  from  all  other  substances  by  the  beuntiful 
colours  exhibited  by  its  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  independ- 
entl*  of  ila  other  p romrties,  which  are  very  peculiar.  He 
ftaftber  otioenrea  that  the  well  known  pink  sediment  which 
goneially  appears  in  the  urine  of  those  labouring  under 
nbnle  afTections,  appears  to  owe  iU  colour  to  tho  purpurate 
of  I  III  n;  inia,  and  perhaps  iH-easionally  to  the  purpurate  of 
sotlu;  an<l  he  has  su^'gesled  that  some  of  the  purpurates 
eitperliilly  that  uf  iiine,  mi^ht  be  u«e<l  at  a  paint;  and  that 
others  mi^ht  be  employed  in  dyeing. 

PURPURI'FERA.  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of 
moUusks  belonging  to  the  aeotion  of  bis  order  Traeneli- 
poda.  The  fhmdyeoniitta  of  the  genera  CSaMMar^CoMiV. 
Jticinula,  Piirj/iira,  ^fr)nnce^ns.  Concholepas,  Htrpu,  Dn- 
lium,  Buccirium,  Eburmi,  and  Tereltra,  The  whole  of  these 
genera  an;  treated  of  in  the  article  ENTOMOtnMUkTA. 
PURSER.  [Navy.  pp.  121,  122.] 
PURSLANE.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  garden 
pursUne,  the  Green  and  the  Golden  (the  Portulaca  sativa 
and  oleracen  of  botanists),  but  these  rannot  be  considered 
tnilv  dtatinet  species,  for  seeds  from  the  aaoM  iodhridual 
produce  occaskmally  both  green  and  golden-leaved  plants. 
They  are  annuals,  with  fleshy  succulent  1  ivcs,  probably 
indigenous  to  the  East  Indies,  but  now  .acnll)  w ;ld  in 
111    S  Uih  uf  Europe  and  South  America. 

Purslaue  was  formerly  mere  used  than  at  present,  at 
least  in  this  country,  in  salads,  as  a  pot  herb,  in  pickles, 
and  fbr  gamiabing.  It  is  comideied  to  be  very  cooling,  and 
Immo  in  warm  oeuntrios  it  it  more  ostoemed!.  Any  light 
soil  will  suit  it;  being  succulent,  it  will  even  thrive  in  sandy 
soil.  It  requires  to  bo  sown  in  April,  or  when  the  danger  of 
fh>st  is  over,  and  covered  very  slij^htly  witli  a  little  flne 
mould.  Sticcessional  sowings  may  be  made  in  May,  June, 
and  July. 

PURVEYANCE  imtrveance,  a  providing),  a  prerogative 
bnnerly  enjoynil  by  the  king  through  tho  means  of  offi- 
een  called  pntvayoi^  of  purohasing  provtaions  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  me  of  the  royal  nonsehold,  and  of  em- 

ployin;^  horses  and  carriapes  in  his  service,  in  preferenc*; 
to  uU  other  porsons,  and  without  the  ronsent  of  the 
Owners.    A  privilege  of  the  same  naM.;i  w  is  also  exercised 

oy  many  of  the  great  lords.    The  partiiea  whose  property 


was  thus  seized  were  entitleil  to  a  lecomp^iisc;  htit 
they  received  was  so  inaili  iuaie,  and  so  many  abuses  were 
committed  under  the  pretext  of  purveyance,  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  always  considond  a  most  intolerable  grievnooe. 
About  fiarty  statutes  won  passed  upon  the  suhjeott  man  j  Om 
tbem,  like  all  the  important  early  statutes,  being  are-enaflt* 
menl  of  those  jirecediiicr.  Some  of  the  most  stringent  occur 
in  the  aiith  year  uf  Edward  III.  The  parliament  of  that 
year,  which  is  said  to  have  been  held  '  lor  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  Gud,  and  the  amendment  of  the  uulrageou:^ 
grievances  and  oppressions  done  to  the  people,  and  the 
relief  of  their  estate,'  after  a  general  oonSrroation  of  farmer 
statutes,  iromedialely  pioeceos  to  eoaet  five  sututes  on  the 
su^ect  of  punreyaoM.  These  statutes  oonSne  the  ourciatt 
of  it  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  provide  that  Ibr  the  ftature 
'the  heinous  name  of  purveyor  shall  be  changed  into  that 
of  buyer:'  they  forbid  the  use  of  forcti  or  mt-naaea,  and 
direct  that  where  purveyors  ca;niot  ;igreo  upon  the  pric«,  an 
appraisement  shall  be  made,  ix,c.  &c.  The  provisions  o( 
these  statutes  are  very  full  and  satisfactoiy,  but  they  appear 
to  have  whollv  foiled  in  their  operation.  Oiber  aUtutcs 
were  passed,  but  without  elTect.  Several  of  the  charges 
against  Wolsey  were  the  exercise  of  purveyance  an  his  own 
hi  half  (4  Inst.  )  in  the  time  of  F.ii/.abeth.  two  attempts* 
wen?  madi-  m  the  same  year  by  the  Commons  to  regulate  the 
abuses  ui  purveyance.  The  queen  was  extremely  indignant 
at  this,  and  desired  the  commons  not  to  interfere  with  her 
prerogative.  In  the  early  years  of  hcnr  reign,  Elizabeth  seema 
to  have  employed  this  prerogativie  Ibr  the  purpose  of  wic- 
tuallins  her  navy.  She  afterwards  revoked  IM  wniimnta 
issued  Tor  that  purpose,  and  designed  likewise  to  havft  taken 
away  the  commissions  relating  to  the  provision  for  ber  own 
household,  some  counties  having  agreed,  some  time  after,  to 
furnish  it  at  a  certain  late.  to  f^et  iid  of  tiie  colli  i  — ;i 
kind  uf  vermin  which  the  Queen  called  A<irpi>«.  During 
the  first  parliament  of  James  I.,  Bacon,  on  presenting  a 
petition  to  the  kiufc  delivered  his  famous  sposeh  against 
purveyors,  which  Ibras  a  sort  of  eompendinm  of  the 
heavy  charges  made  arainst  them.  Several  negotiations 
took  place  in  that  reign  for  tho  purchase  of  the  prero^ativu 
of  purveyance,  but  nothing  was  done.  Under  the  Common- 
wc  lUh  it  full  into  disuse.  Purveyance  was  nut  formally 
abolished  till  after  the  Restoration.  By  the  12  Ch.  II.,  c.  24, 
ilbis  branch  of  the  prerogative  was  surrendeted  by  the  king, 
who  received  in  lieu  of  it  a  certain  amount  payable  on 
exciseable  liquors.  Probably  in  the  earlier  per>o<U  of  our 
history  the  existence  of  purveyance  was  almost  necossary 
for  the  support  of  the  roya'  household,  especially  during 
the  progresses  which  were  then  iu  trequent.  This  seems 
almost  a  necessary  inference  from  its  continuance  m  s]iito 
of  so  many  attempts  t  >  s,i|,pres$  it.  Even  after  its  ihkiI 
abolition  qf  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  several  temporary 
sUtutes  woiwnused.  in  that  and  the  succeed ingnign,  for  iu 
partial  revival  on  the  occasion  of  royal  progresees.  On  be- 
half of  the  na^'yand  ordnance,  a  statute  to  tliat  elTect  occu  is 
lis  I  lie  Its  1 1  and  12  Will.  3.  (Camden,  388:  Bacon's  WorA«, 

vol. VI.,  p.  3,  Montagu's  edit.;  HumeTs  BuU;  1  Bl.  Cum^ 
2H7:  :!         82;  A  Inst..  273.) 

PUS.    '.\b9Cks9:  Inflammation.] 

PUSHiUN,  ALEXANDER  SERQBIVITCU.  called 
by  some  tho  Russian  Byron,  andeertaiidy  the  most  diatan- 

Suished  poet  of  Russia  in  the  present  century,  was  born  at 
t.  Petersburg.  May  -2nth  (June  7th).  1799.  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Imperial  Lvceum  at  Tzorakoe-Sclo,  which  he 
quitted  in  1817.  While  at  tliat  seminary  ho  a]qH'ars  to 
have  displayed  more  of  natural  qui<-kiiess  than  of  applioa- 
iion,  (ur  though  bo  made  very  little  progress  in  his  studies, 
he  had  even  then  bogun  to  write  poetry.  On  quitting  the 
Lyceum,  be  bsfan  toomraso  his  pen  with  moce  of  entiiu- 
siasm  than  of  daeretion  In  fsroor  of  Itberaltsm ;  and  alth  n  u  g  h 
his  first  productions  of  the  kind  were  circula'.o<l  only  m 
manuscript,  his  opinions  liecame  known,  and  ho  was  repre- 
sented to  the  government  as  \\w  advocate  of  ri  piiblicun 
opinions.  This  occasioned  bis  being  sent  luio  a  ktuduf  no- 
minal banishment  by  the  emperor  Alexander  in  1820.  being 
compelled  to  accept  some  subordinate  situation  under  tho 
governor-general  of  Odessa.  Perhaps  Siberia  would  hav? 
been  the  place  of  his  destination,  had  not  his  '  Ruslan  and 
Ltudmila  *  just  then  appeared,  and  been  warmly  received 
by  the  [lublic.  Of  (his  legendary  poem,  in  si\  cantos,  which 
carries  us  back  to  tho  half-fabulous  time  of  Vladimir,  the 
Russian  Charlemagne,  a  tolerably  full  nc  onnl  is  piven  in 
an  article  on  Russian  literature  in  the  second  volume  of  tlie 
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Foreign  Review,'  si,  acre  it  in  ftaid,  '  Such  is  ^  brief  outline 
of  this  mmance,  which  is  related  with  a  grace  and  fuhcity 
Uiat  would  do  credit  to  th»  autiiur  of  tbe  "  Bndal  of  Trier- 
awitl."  '  A  translation  of  ao  epiaoda  from  the  firet  canto 
aw  alio  Im  Iboiul  in  SU  Mattn  a '  Aothologia  Ruaae.* 

liMraeaMsofthit,  h»  flnt  pndaotion  of  any  length,  did 
not  however  induce  Pushkin  to  cultivate  this  kind  of 
epic,  if  Via  may  so  term  il,  for  ho  thenceforth  abandoned 
t  altogether,  and  adopted  in  hia  sub»equent  poetical  narra- 
iive:i  a  lou»or  and  more  lyrical  form,  in  which,  taking  for 
his  subject  some  single  incident  or  brief  and  detached  his- 
loricdl  episode,  he  readen  it  a  vehicle  for  tlM  ddiDMtioa  of 
character,  the  ospfMUOa  of  iiapaMtofnd  iWttaMOk  kod 
fMlings,  and  tbe  poittnitura  of  local  mannon  and  soeuerj. 
His  oarliest  production  of  this  obua,  bis  '  Plennik  Kavkas- 
koi,  or  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus'  (lB-i2),  is  a  more  sketch, 
most  meagre  indeed  in  its  outline,  relating  no  nsore  than 
the  escape  of  ;i  youn;j  Russian  captive  from  a  horde  of  wild 
Tcherkaiwuias,  through  itie  aasmtaitcu  of  a  Teherka&sian 
maiden  ;  but  it  u  viijorously  touched,  the  intVgot  are  as 
poetical  as  th^  an  distinct,  and  the  atvle  is  eminently 
gnpbie,  thoagn  verfectly  simple,  and  wittumt  any  of  that 
common-place  frippery  of  fine  words  and  phrases  which  are 
So  frequently  eraployeo  to  conceal  the  inanity  of  a  writer's 
ideas.  This  poem  was  translated  into  Gomuui  BlniMt  im- 
mediately after  its  appearaaco. 

To  the  ' Plennik ' succeeded  his'  Fountain  of  Bakhtcht- 
sarai '  (1824),  a  productioo  of  much  superior  intMrett  to  tbe 
former,  and  in  wnich  the  eharacters  of  Z  are  ma  and  Maria, 
tlir  fiHmerof  wbombaanol  •  few  tiaite  in  oouhmh  with 
Byiwi't  *  Oolnare,*  are  strikingly  eootraitod.  For  the  nwmi* 
script  of  this  \>cr  in,  which  consists  of  only  six  hundred  lines, 
ihe  author  obtaiiicil  .»00i>  rubles — .i  degrceof  rerauneratiun 
then  alraoAt  unprecedented.  Ilis  reputation  wus  now  fixed, 
and  the  public  impatteiuty  waited  for  other  producttuii^  of 
fats  muse.  But  be  allowed  an  interval  of  nearly  three  years 
to  eUpse(1824-7)  betwoeo  wrttioft  bia  'Txigani*  ('TheG^p- 
aies')  and  its  being  printed ;  and  oc  hii  *  Kvfenii,  or  Bngeniiis 
Outegin,'  though  the  Rnt  chapter  or  canto  appeared  in  1825, 
tbe  sixth  was  not  printed  tilt  1828.  The  '  Tzigani'  had  in- 
deed been  oxtensivuly  circulated  in  manuscript  previously  to 
its  issuing  from  the  press,  aod  lU  that  form  hiui  acquireil  a 
elebrity  that  was  no  doubt  enhanced  by  the  kind  of  mys- 
tery attending  it.  It  is  a  balf-uarrative,  ludf-dramatic  com- 
poMiion,  constructed  out  of  exceedingly  slight  materiaU, 
and  ginw  a  piotuio  of  the  Ufi>  of  the  gjpiqr  tribea  in  Bena* 
raVia.  one  evidently  oolonred  after  natore,  bat  not  ealen- 
Li",  .?  T  (  render  any  one  enamoured  with  the  simplicity  of 
ihjt  t.uiuadic  raor.  The  '  OntDfjin,"  avowedly  a  production 
iikiii  to  ByriHi's  '  Beppo,"  is  a  sort  of  novel  in  verse,  descrip- 
tive of  Rusaian  Ufo  and  manners  m  the  capital  and  the 
protrincet.  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  hero  of 
It,  whoae  mme  it  \tnia,  waa  intended  by  Pushkin  for  a 
poetieal  portiaik  of  hirnadt 

lo  1 629  appeared  almoet  the  latt  and  also  the  host  of  his 
narrative  poems,  namely  that  entitled  '  Pultava,'  the  hero 
of  which  is  the  same  person  lU  Byron's  'Mezeppa,'  but 
here  exhibited  uiuier  a  very  different  aspect — not  as  the 
tjiooming  page,  but  as  tiie  l^ettnan  of  the  Kuzaeivs,  who.  nol- 
withataoding  hut  well- matured  years,  inspires  a  maiden, 
vboM  im  has  carried  off  from  her  paranta.  with  an  ardetu 
attaebaMot.  An  analjiis  of  tbia  yoem.  togetfaer  «ith 
spirited  Madations  of  one  or  two  aeenei  ikom  it.  will  be 
fiiand  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  *  Foreign  Quarterly  and 
ths  »amc  arucie  also  contains  some  account  of  tlic  '  Foun- 
tain of  Bakhtchisarai'  and  the  '  Tzi;?ani.'  The  extracts  i  In  ru 
introduced  are  the  more  interesting,  an  not  a  &iUglo  {spe- 
cimen of  Pushkin  occurs  inBowring's  'Russian  Anthology,' 
that  work  having  been  published  before  Pushkin  had  risen 
nto  celebrity. 

Hit  dnmatio  poem  of  'Bona  GoduDor,'  produced  about 
this  period,  is  one  of  tbe  moat  interesting  of  all  his  produc- 
tions, in  which,  while  historical  fidelity  as  to  t!ii_  prmcipal 
events  IS  strictly  observed,  the  poetical  element  prevails  both 
in  the  language  and  the  characters  and  situations;  besides 
which  merits,  this  piece  posaesaes  no  small  attraction  as  a 
masterly  picture  of  national  manners  and  feelings,  replete 
with  force  and  truth.  After  this.  Puabkin  nearly  abandoned 
poetry  altogether,  and  applied  hinuelf  to  noae  oonpoeition, 
having  been  not  only  recalled  from  exile,  but  taken  into 
favour  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  who  appointed  him  histo- 
r...jjrapher,  with  a  pension  of  tiOiHi  rubles.  This  chiiiige  in 
tus  fortunes  was— if  it  did  not  occasion — accompanied  by  no 
P.  C»  Ne^  1 IB4. 


less  ^.Lukini;  a  clmni^e  in  hii  opinions,  which,  alter  being 
on  the  side  of  liberiilisin,  settled  into  the  contrary  extreme. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  hia  popularity  m  tbe  literary  world  be> 
gan  to  decline ;  at  alloTeOtla  it  ntber  abated  than  increaaed> 


for  during  the  iaat  aevea  or  eight  years  of  hia  lilik  hia  pan 
was  almoet  inactive,  die  «hiw  thing  he  prodneed  m  that 

time  bein^  a  history — not  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  was  ex- 
pected— but  of  tho  rebel  Pupntchev.  His  other  produclions 
during  that  interval  ariiuunt  to  ni)  niun'  i  ,i  icw  tale*  and 
es»ay»,  and  hid  articles  m  the  '  Sovn  innnuK,  orContem- 
porary,'  a  literary  Quarterly  miscellany,  prujeoted  by  him  in 
1836,  and  afVcrwaras  continued  for  the  beiietit  of  hia  family 
Several  of  his  posthumous  papers,  including  the 'History  of 
tiio  Iron  Maak.'  'Menoin  of  Moreau  de  Brasse,'  and  fra^ 
ments  of  variovt  unfinished  tales,  romances,  &c.,  have  since 
in  that  publication,  which  also  contains  a  circura- 
staiiiial  narrative  uf  his  last  moment)),  by  one  of  his  friends. 
His  death  was  in  cons«><juonce  of  &  wound  receive*!  in  a 
duel  with  an  of&cer ;  and  after  lingering  two  days,  at  times 
in  excessive  agony,  he  expired  at  St.  Petersburg,  January 
29lh  (February  IQlh),  1837,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  Be> 
tides  paying  hia  debta  and  beatowing  a  pension  of  aeveral 
thousand  rubles  upon  the  poel'a  widow  and  family,  tho 
emperor  commanded  a  aplendid  edition  of  all  bis  works 
to  bo  published  at  his  own  expense. 

PUSTULl'PORA.  [Mii.LEK)aiD«.] 

PUTCH  UK  1%  the  name  by  which  a  fragrant  root  is  de- 
signated in  the  price-currents  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
whence  it  ia  exported  to  CSanton,  being  highly  esteemed  if 
the  Chineao  aa an  inaanM.  Fkon  tbe  pkmaof  eSMrt  thia 
would  appear  to  be  a  product  of  India,  butneitbor  tbe  plant 
which  yields  it  nor  the  place  where  it  grows  has  been 
discovered  until  very  recently,  The  discovery  is  interest- 
ing, as  the  Putchuk  l  sub-umoe  which  was  known  to  the 
untients.  Dr.  Royle,  wbde  lu  the  north-western  provinom 
of  India,  obtained  a  root  which  formed  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce,  and  wbieb  was  said  to  be  brought  from  still 
tetbar  north,  that  ii»  from  Lahore.  It  was  warm  and  an>> 
matie  in  taile,  fragrant  in  odour,  and  frequently  called  arrit 
{ln»yroot  by  Europeans  in  India,  though  by  tho  natives  in 
n  I.  itiern  Inrlia  it  is  called  kooth.  On  comparing  specimens 
of  kooth  which  he  obtained  in  northern  India  wiih  what  was 
called  putrJnik  in  Calcutta,  he  found  that  they  were  identi- 
cal, and  be  was  subsequently  informed  by  Mr.  Beckett,  who 
was  long  aettled  as  a  merchant  in  northern  India,  that  wlnt 
the  latter  purchaaed  from  Umritaeer  under  the  nave  «f 
kooth,  he  ioM  in  Ckleutta  by  that  of  patebuk.  ao  that  thera 
can  be  no  doubt  uf  the  identity  of  the  two  substancet;  but 
all  that  had  been  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  place  where 
it  was  prodneed.  I'M  that  itaeened  to  bo  lo  (he  north  of  the 
Suilodge. 

Kooth,  beini;  used  in  India  as  a  medicine,  as  well  u.s  ex- 

Sorted  to  China,  is  described  in  tho  Persian  works  on 
lateria  Medica  in  use  in  tliat  country,  and  has  assigned  to 
ii  ku»t  as  tho  Arabic,  Aoonlte  aa  the  Syriac^  andAoavtfof  n 
the  Greek  name.  Three  kinds  are  deaeribed.  Dr.  Royla 
stales  that  he  was  only  ni  l'  t  i  meet  with  two  kinds  in  In- 
dia, one  called  hooit  htadijc-,  »»iid  the  oilier  koo'it  iirabee 
these  evidently  refer  to  two  of  ihe  three  kinds  of  Gostua  de- 
scribed by  Diosconde!>  as  the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Svnac 
1  in'iist.  Himai.  But.,  p.  360.)  There  can  be  little  doubt 
therefore  that  the  kooth  or  putohuk  it  one  of  the  kinds  of, 
eoatna  of  the  antienta.  wbwh  was  highly  esteemed  by' 
them,  and  formed  an  ingredient  in  their  tnoat  Ibnona 
compound  alexipharmic  oonfections,  tnch  as  tihe  Theriaea 
md  the  Mithridalium.  It  was  also  highly  esteemed  by 
liiem  as  an  incense,  a«,  in  the  line  of  Propertius.  '  Ure  puer 
costum  Assyrium  redolentibus  aris ;'  and  is  meatioattt  by 
Horace  as  '  Achaemenium  coatum'  (CU.,  iii.  1). 

The  identity  of  kooA  and  cottut  tm  however  long  ago 
aseertained,  though  not  general^  known,  as  it  evident  in 
the  following  passage  ikni  Oardaa  ab  Borto.  in  Clusiva 
{Exot.,  lib.  X.),  ■  Est  ergo  Coatua  dictua  Arabibus  Cost  aut 
(Jast ;  III  Malacca,  ubi  ejus  pluhmua  est  usus,  Puchn,  et 
inde  vehitur  in  Sinarum  regionem.'  In  MRcCuUoch's  '  t'oui- 
luereial  Dictionary,*  Pulchook  is  described  a&  '  the  root  ol  a 
plant  growing  in  Sinde.  When  burned,  it  yields  a  fine 
smell.  Tho  Chineae  beat  it  into  a  fine  powder,  which  they 
burn  as  incense  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.'  Of  tbe  Put- 
chuk 66t7ibasariMnmda»of  the  valueof  99.903  rupees,  wore 
exported  ft'om  Galcotta  in  tbe  year  1837-38. 

On  Dr.  Falconer'a  proceeding  on  his  journey  to  Cashmere, 
Dr.  Royle  requeated  him  to  make  inquiries  r^peciing  this 
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iabsUIV*«,  and  be  dtecovered  that  it  was  exported  fi-om  tho 
ytiley  in  large  qnontities  to  the  Punjab,  whence  it  finds  ite 
«mj  fo  Bontey  and  Caleiltta :  and  that  it  in  sold  in  China 
•t  an  adfaoee  of  about  tbne  tbontaad  per  cent  on  the  price 
at  which  it  is  ^Ihered  in  OashoMre.  Dr.  Falconer  mibae- 
quentlj  found  it  growing  in  great  abundance  all  ixrand  the 
elevated  summita  of  Caabmere.  From  the  plants  with 
which  it  is  associated,  and  the  dr<nimst8n«"e9  under  winch 
the  Koot  grows,  being  one  of  the  Compositte.  or  Thistle 
tribe,  with  feathered  seed,  of  which  wheu  oiiee  established 
the  difsemination  becomes  easy.  Dr.  Falconer  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  thinluag  that  it  covdd  tejmduoed  to  aft  uttUmitad 
extent,  of  the  beat  quality,  in  tiw  BivBalafaa  at  elevations  Of 
from  rsuo  to  9000  leel  abovu  the  sea,  atiil  that  the  Choor 
Mountain  alone  nuKht  be  brought  in  a  few  years  to  prwlucc 
thousands  of  niuunds  of  it.  Preparatory  to  diffusing  the 
Koot  or  Uostus,  he  has  introduced  it  into  the  Himalayan 
nursery  attached  to  the  Saliarumpore  botuinc  garden. 

Finwne  that  it  belongs  to  a  new  genus,  he  has  named  it 
AoektididiB,  in  bononr  of  Georf^  earl  Atiokland,  Governor- 
General  of  India,  *  as  a  diatinetion  welt  merited  by  his  lord- 
ship's services  in  the  cause  of  Indian  botany.'  (Koyle,  On 
the  Prod ur live  Resourret  of  India,} 

i'UTEOU.  [PozzuoLo.] 

PUTNEY.  rSuRRKY,] 

PUTRANJI'VA,  an  Indian  genus  referred  by  Dr.  Rox- 
bwgh  to  Nak;cia,  bot  wltieh  has  been  sepanued  byDr.Wal- 
Udi  under  the  above  name,  which  is  a  Sanscrit  compound, 
oonii^ting  of  the  wotds  'pootra,*  a  ton,  and  *  jeevo,'  life,  in 
conseqiuiico  of  the  seed^  beiirj;  strung  by  pftnuis  round  the 
neckn  oi  Lhiidren,  under  the  ^upposiliun  that  they  will  pre- 
MMve  them  in  health.  They  are  soW  m  bazaar^  throughout 
India  for  this  purpose.  P.  Roxburghii,  the  on\\  spwios 
known,  forms  a  large  timber  tree,  with  an  erect  straight 
tmnic  uid  a  white  close-grained  very  bard  wood.  The 
head  ta  large  and  shady,  compcaed  of  nvraenina  amaading 
branches,  with  shining  dark-green  leaves  arranged  on  two 
sides  of  the  branchlets.  The  flowers  are  ditcdous,  the 
male  one?  crowded  together;  the  perianth  small,  ralyx-lilte, 
four- to  flvo-leaved;  oorol  none;  st.nnens  three ;  fliament.s 
thread-like,  all  or  only  two  united  to<.;ether,  and  the  third 
ftee.  The  female  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
witii  long  ibotstalka;  perianth  flve-Ieaved ;  ovary  ornte.  ob- 
long, thra»«etted;  ealla  tw o  leeded;  atylea  three,  flltftirm ; 
stigmas  ofeseeat-niatwd  and  toothed;  drape  ono'-aeeded. 
Young  plants  of  this  tree  have  been  cultivated  in  moi-t 
itoves  in  this  country.  The  genus  has  been  referred  to  the 
natunil  family  of  Myricacesp,  but  i-i  eonsidercdbjf  Bndlloher 
as  more  nearly  jdliea  to  the  Antidesmese. 

PQTREFACnON.  ptacamoMnoif ;  FiiIibnva- 
tioit;  ItmBiniiT.1 

PUTBCHIUS,  BIIAS,  waa  born  at  Antwerp  in  1580. 
Ho  became  early  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  publisned  an  edition  of  Sallust  with  fnig- 
mcnte  and  tiotcs.  Four  years  afterwards  he  published  the 
work  by  which  he  i?  ehiclly  known,  *  Aulient  Authors  of 
Latin  Oram  mar,'  small  folio,  Hanau,  1600.  These  autliors 
are  thirty-three  in  number,  of  whom  scverul  were  never 
before  printed,  and  flw  mt  Were  so  much  corrected 
that  th^  miRht  aeem,  hv  wya  in  the  title-pan,  to  be 
then  pnbttflhed  fbr  the  flnt  time.  This  work  ia  dedieated  to 
Joseph  Scaliger,  and  it  appears  probable,  from  the  charaeter 
of  the  dedication,  that  PulscUius  had  been  a  pupil  "f  Scali- 
ger. Tlnee  indexes  are  appended  ;  the  first  of  authors,  the 
second  of  Greek  words,  and  the  third,  which  is  most  copious, 
of  things  and  words  in  general.  This  collection  of  antient 
grammarians  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  desirous  of 
gaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  lAtin  language,  and  it 
also  conveys  indiractb  many  aida  lo  the  student  of  the 
Greek.  Puti>china  diea  atStade,  Mareh  9,  16U6,  in  bis  26th 
ywr.  tKabrtcius's  Bibfiothfra  T.atina  contains  an  ample 
aecoutU  of  the  treatises  collected  by  Putschius.) 

PUTTY,  the  tts»;ful  cement  used  by  j^laziers  for  faustenitig 
the  glass  in  the  frames  of  windows,  is  composed  of  Unseed- 
oU  and  whiting.  The  whiting  should  be  well  dried,  and 
than  pounded  and  sifted  till  it  becomes  a  fine  powder  and 
la  quite  free  from  grit.  The  whiting,  a  little  warm,  ahoald 
be  gradually  addm  to  the  oil,  and  well  mixed  by  means  of 
a  piece  ot  stii  k  or  a  spatula.  When  it  is  sufficiently  stiff,  it 
nhiiuld  bi>  well  wi.rked  wirh  ilu'  hriti't  f.n  a  tabl^-,  and  uflei'- 
wardii  beaten  on  a  stitine  with  a  wooden  tuullet,  till  it  be- 
comes a  son,  smooth,  tenacious  ni:u>s.  Putty  by  exposure 
19  the  air  gradnaUy  hardens  till  it  beoomea  aiuioat  like 


stone.  A  ball  of  putty,  when  left  some  days,  iK-eomes 
somewhat  hard,  but  may  be  easily  softened  by  beating. 

PUY.  LK,  a  town  in  Franoe^  oepital  of  the  departnieat  of 
Haute  Loire,  and  the  aant  of  a  bishopric,  situated  on  thn 
south  bank  of  the  Borne,  one  of  the  early  Ibedars  of  the 
I>oire  ;  27;)  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east  of  Paris,  or 
3lM  miles  by  the  road  thii  ugh  Nevers  Moulins,  and  Cler» 
mont-Ferrand ;  in  -l.V"     N.  lal.  and  3"  jf'B.  long. 

Ia:  Puy  originated  in  the  ejghth  century,  from  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  occasioned,  tt  is  'bought,  by  the  lanctity  of  an 
image  of  the  Virgin.  The  tovi..  Lu*  formed,  took  its  name 
from  the  old  Aquitanian  word  AiacA,«r  An'oA^  'monntain,* 
a  name  deaerlfAiv^of  tia  eitnation  on  the  alepe  of  Moant 

Anis  crowned  with  the  volcanic  rock  Corncille.  Tlie  i^ite  fif 
the  town,  which  liesamonj;  the  hij;h  lamls  of  central  Frain  e. 
IS  abovit  "itKiO  feet  ab'.ivi>  tlie  level  of  tlu-  sea.  In  the  middle 
Bge§,  Le  Puy  was  the  capiial  of  Le  Velry,  and  the  place  of 
assembly  for  the  states  ot  that  province.  In  the  religicu? 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  sulfared  severely,  and  ^  a<t 
one  of  the  last  plaeaa  whim  haM  ont  in  Fiance  against 
Henri  IV. 

Owing  to  ita  aitnatkm,  the  town  presents  a  picturenquo 

aj'pL-aruiice ;  but  the  streets  are  ill  laid  out,  steep,  narrow, 
dirty,  and  paved  with  la%a;  the  houses  are  dflava,  and  are 
for  the  ni'i't  jiarl  old  and  ill  built.  The  cathedral,  built  ti 
the  tenth  century,  the  most  striking  public  editfc«  in  the 
toim,  is  not  worthy  of  the  high  encomiums  which  have  been 
beatowed  upon  it. '  Its  arehiieetura  ia  heavy  and  inatefanl ; 
and  it  it  in  a  8:rcat  degree  Mdden  by  the  adjaeent  bnfliainga 
of  tlie  hospital  and  episci'iial  pala<"e.  Even  its  lofty  siiu» 
tion  lo^es  part  of  its  cfTect  by  the  superior  elevation  of  the 
sumiii't  of  thf  roi-k  C'oriieille.  on  which  summit  are  ilic 
rums  of  the  ;intieiu  cattle.  The  front  of  the  cathedral  is 
approached  by  an  immense  staircase  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred steps.  The  interior  contains  a  good  picture  of  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  an  elaborate  earring  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  8l  Andrew  in  relief  on  wood,  and  the  reputed 
miraculous  Image  of  the  Virgin,  to  which  it  h  .sup]>osed  the 
town  (jwi  s  its  origin.  Tiie  niatenal,  cedar  wood,  c()vered 
with  b.uids  of  fine  linen  firmly  f;hietl  on  the  wood  :n  the 
manner  uf  an  Kfjyp'.ian  mummy,  and  painted  in  distemper, 
and  il«  posture,  seated  like  some  of  the  Eg)'pttan  diviniiie«, 
indicate  an  Eastern  origin.  If  brought  hither,  as  aome 
suppose,  by  one  of  the  Cmmdaia,  it  eaanot  have  been  the 
object  of  the  pilgrimages  fttan  wl^h  the  town  took  ita  nae. 
It  \va»  ciTlainly  mucli  venerated  in  the  middle  acres;  and 
amoni;  thoso  who  visited  it  were  several  popes  and  nine 
kings  of  France.  There  are  three  other  churches  :  that  ol 
St.  Laurent  is  the  burial-place  of  the  bowels  of  Berirand 
Duguosclin,  whose  tomb  was  <lc-;  r  yed  by  Baron  des  Adret*. 
the'  Huetienot  leader,  in  the  rehgioua  wars;  tiiat  of  St. 
Miehel  u  lemarkable  for  its  situation  on  the  aommit  of  a 
conical  volcanic  toek,  in  which  ia  ent  a  flight  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  steps.  As  the  church  is  surmounted 
by  a  pointed  spire,  it  presents,  with  the  rock  on  which  ii 
stands,  the  nppmraiiee  of  an  enormous  cone  or  obelisk.  Thf 
office  of  the  prefi'i  iijie  is  a  handsome  modern  building,  and 
there  an>  a  lown-httll,  three  hospitals,  and  buildings  for  the 
Seminar}  for  the  priesthood,  for  the  college  or  high  school, 
for  the  commercial  court,  and  for  the  taro  itiatioea  of  the 
peace ;  them  are  alao  a  range  of  cavalry  barnwka  and  a  large 
Iirison.  The  lower  part  of  ihe  town  is  partially  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  boulevard,  an<l  thcri!  is  an  agreeable  publi« 
walk. 

The  population  of  Le  Puy,  in  1826.  was  14,08^;  in  18:^1, 
was  14,844  furthetown, or  14,930  for  the  whole  commune:  iu 
1886  it  waa  14.9  24  for  the  commune.  The  chief  manufaetura 
is  that  of  blood  and  other  laeo,  which  employa  all  the  poorer 
women  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  laee  ia  export 
ed,  chiefly  to  North  America.  Blankets  and  woollen  stutTs, 
and  coarse  woollen  clotlis,  are  made;  woollen  yarn  is  spun, 
and  wool  dyed.  Limc-lnirning.  brewing,  and  the  tenning 
and  curt)ing  of  all  kinds  of  leather  are  carried  on;  goat- 
skin bags  or  bottles  for  w.ne,  oil»  &o.  are  made ;  and  hats, 
nails,  and  the  small  bells  used  by  the  muleteers  and  carriera 
in  the  eantta  and  south  of  France  are  manufactured.  The 
trade  earned  on  ts  chiefly  in  grain  and  pulse,  in  whieli  the 
neighbourhood  i«  very  productive,  lace,  ami  leather.  There 
are  fiAeen  yearly  fairs.  A  great  Cjuaniuy  of  wine  is  pro- 
duced m  ihc  iie:ghhoi.rho..fi.  i:t;;,  Ir'  in  if>  infenOT^pinli^, it 
IS  cotisuraed  only  among  the  poorer  cla-tses. 

There  are,  be»idc»  the  institutions  already  mentioned,  a 
cabinet  of  natuial  biatoiy,a  miMaum  of  paintinp,  ieulptu«a» 
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ud  utiqoitias;  »  pnblio  Ubnujr  of  SMW  iiilaww}  •  tbMtre. , 

and  a  deporhnenUI  nunery.  I 

Le  Puy  »  in  tho  volcaiitc  district  of  Ccntnil  Fratict- tho 
Biirruunmng  mountaitvfi  are  granitic,  cappeU  wuli  miii>i>es  of 
tlk  k  of  volcanic  origin.  The  cubical  rock  Corneille,  which 
comiaand-^  ttie  tuwn,  that  of  Polignac,  about  a  mile  dis- 
%aSt  and  thai  uf  St.  Michel,  crowned  by  the  church  of  that 
name,  an  all  of  voloauie  origin ;  and  at  lh»  vOll^  ot  Bx- 
pailly,  cloM  tolhe  town,  an  a  group  of  tMtnltM  nelu,  tn 
the  form  of  perpendicular  prisms,  and  on  a  neighbourinj^ 
tBautitain  other  bii!*allic  nicks,  formed  of  horizontal  prisms. 
Among  these  natural  curiosities  are  th  '  r< m  uns  of  some 
buildings  ut  iha  Roman  period  or  of  tbt;  middle  ages. 

The  arrondissement  of  Le  Pay  eonoprehends  112  com- 
ntuies,  mml  In*  an  ana  of  MO  tqnve  milet.  The  popola* 
tion  in  1831  ««•  lSf,79i ;  in  18S«.  iUM4.  It  »  divided 
into  fouitMn  cantona  or  diitri«li»  mbIi  under  a  joatfee  of  the 

peace. 

The  diocese  of  Le  Puy  comprehends  the  dt-purtiaent  of 
Haute  Loire.    The  bishop  i»  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop 

cl  Bourgcs. 

PU  Y  D  K  DO  M  E,  a  dcpa  rtment  o  f C3entral  France,  bounded 
OQ  tike  north  by  that  of  Allier,  on  tho  east  by  that  of  Loire, 
oa  llw  BOttth  faty  thoM  of  Haute  Loire  and  Cantal,  and  on  the 
«eat  hf  thoM  of  Contee  and  Creusc.   Its  form  approaches 

to  ihat  of  a  regulai  quadrangle,  haviiiy  its  greatest  length 
from  east  to  woht,  ft-om  the  nuiifhbourjpiod  of  St.  AnthCme 
to  iht-  banks  of  tliL'  Cli;»v;vnnu.\,  7 J  miles;  ar.d  its  greatest 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montaigu  to  the  bonlor  of  the  department  of  Cantal,  6U 
milee.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  3087 
equan  milee,  exceeding  the  arerage  area  of  the  Fkenefa 
departments  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  1  to  rt.  and  surpass- 
ing the  conjoint  areas  of  the  Ent;iish  eounuvs  Kent  and 
Sussex.  Tlie  population  m  l^:^l  was  lOfi  :  in  I8;5C,  j 
669.43d:  showing  an  met  ease  in  Ave  years  of  l(j,33  J,  or 
nearly  three  per  cent.,  and  givin<;  191  inhabitants  to  a 
sqaaramile.  Both  in  amount  and  density  of  population  it 
is  niferior  to  verf  tem  departments,  and  very  Ihr  exceeds  the 
BverKM  in  hem  nspects.  In  density  of  population  it 
sliglitTy  exeeedt  the  county  of  Sussex,  but  (Mia  (hr  below 
Kent.  Clermont- remind,  tlu-  o  iintal,  is  near  the  mountain 
Puy-de-D6me,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Ailier,  216  miles  in 
a  direct  lino  south  by  oast  of  Paris,  or  2.T2  miles  by  the 
roiid  through  Nevers  and  Moulins;  in  45°  46' N.  lat.  and 
r  5'  E.  long. 

The  department  is  very  mountainous  The  principal 
eii^nof  ne  Anvergnat  mountains  crosses  the  depkrtment 

ft"om  north  to  south.  The  Mont-DoniLS,  in  the  centre  of 
the  department,  form  |;art  of  the  clmin  ;  tin-  loftier  jjrnup 
of  the  M'Uits-Uor,  which  are  to  the  >outh  of  the  Morits- 
I>6mes,  alw  belong  to  it.  Oa  the  casiern  burder  of  the 
department  is  the  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Forez,  and 
La  Madeleine,  or  La  Made,  separated  from  that  just 
described  by  the  broad  Talley  of  tho  Allier;  and  on  the 
norlh-western  border,  separated  from  the  principal  chain 
by  the  valley  of  the  Sioulo,  is  a  subordinate  ramification  of 
the  .\uver^nat  iTicinnt.iins.  We  sulijoin  the  altitudes  of  the 
prmcipal  summils  of  ihe  mam  chain" — Monts-D<^mes — 
Puy-de-D<'ime,  i^Vt  r.ti;  Petit  I'uy  or  D6me.  4183  feet: 
Puy  Chopine,  asots  feet ;  Grand  Sarcoui,  343fi  feet :  Grand 
Sucbet,  4095  foet;  Puy  de  Pariou,  4000fheti  Pviy  dc  Come, 
1273  feet ;  M onts-Oor— Pie  de  Saney,  summit  of  Mont-Dor, 
<2M  feet;  Puy  Ores,  5923  feet;  Puy  de  Montehar,  39^1 
feet;  Cacadogne,  5929  feet;  Puy  Fervand.  G116  feet;  Puy 
del'Angle,  5748  feet;  Puy  de  la  Haute  Chaux,  j(»27  feei  ; 
Roche  Vcndeix,  3872  feet;  Roche  Sanadoin«  4259  f^l. 
{Ctimfh  to  Aim.  for  18.13;  Malte-Brun.) 

The  geology  of  the  department  is  described  elsewhere:  it 
fbrms  part  of  the  district  of  Auvergne.  rAuvaitONs,  6et>- 
togy  vf,  vol.  iii.,  p.  157 ;  Filvncb,  Oenmi  Gei^ogical  CKo- 
fMfMV  yOL        408^  iisq.] 

The  department  yields  eoal,  lead,  ironstone,  and  anti- 
mony. In  1S25  a  rich  bed  of  alum  was  di^cuvered  it  the 
fofjt  yf  the  Puy  de  Sancy  in  Mont-Dor.  The  jiumber  of 
coal-works  in  1834  was  cieht,  gl^>ng  cmploymont  to  164 
labourers,  of  whom  100  worked  in  the  mines.  Tlie  quantity 
of  east  pt«dae«d  in  1834  was  9830  tons ;  in  1835. 1 1,387  tons. 
Then  an  no  iron*works.   Oyp^itm  is  quarried. 

Tiien  an  sevenl  mineral  rings,  hot  and  cold.  Those 
of  Mont-Dor  are  the  most  frequented.  Their  temperature 
la  45*  R&iumur,  or  XZT  Fareuhcit:  they  arc  sudoriAc 
Than  another  mna  sptin||B  at  Ghltel  Gnyoit  OO*  Rdan- 


I  mur,  100*  Fahrenheit).  St.  Mark  (55"  R.'-aumur.  88'  Fafc- 
I  renheit),  St.  Nectaire  (38°  R^aunuir,  lis"  FahrcnheitX 
Houi Uoule  (.'i^"  RJ'auuuir,  14'>"  I'ahrenluit),  Chjitenuneui 
(oti"  lieauraur,  118"  Fahrenheit).  There  are  cold  mmeial 
waters  at  Bar,  Chiteldoi^  ▼ieJiO'OciBils^  and  6t.  Uyan,  the 
last  chalybeate. 

The  department  belongs  to  tha  liaain  af  (be  Loire,  except 
a  small  portwn  at  the  sonth-iNilani  comer,  which  is  in- 
dnded  in  the  basin  of  tha  CSstonne.  The  Loire  itself  is 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  department ;  but  the  Allier, 
oiu:  of  Its  principal  trilsitaxics,  enters  the  department  on 
the  south  side,  bet\«een  Auzon  and  Nonnetle,  and  Hows 
northward  fur  about  58  miles,  till  it  enters  tbedeparlmeut  of 
A  Uier  above  Vichy.  It  neaivea  numerous  tributaries ;  the 
Alagnon»  the  Conn,  ttw  G^omai,  the  Couses,  the  Monnei, 
tile  Lsehatt  (whieh  reeeites  the  Ambdne  and  the  Merges),  all 
small  streams  from  tho  main  chain  of  the  Auvcrgnat  group 
on  the  left  bank ;  and  tho  Dorc,  which  receives  the  Acre- 
doi;no  aii'l  some  smaller  streams  from  the  mountains  of 
Forex,  and  La  Madeleine,  on  the  right  hank.  Tlie  Sioule, 
which  joins  the  Allier  in  the  department  of  Allier.  waters  the 
valley  between  the  principal  Auvergnat  chain  and  the  subor* 
dinate  mmifleation.  It  noains  the  Coulaiton,  the  Sibalet, 
and  soma  oCtiar  small  streams.  The  Cher,  one  of  the  fvin- 
cipal  feeders  of  the  Loire,  lust  tonehes  the  north-western 
border.  That  portion  of  the  deparlincnt  which  is  in  the 
ba-in  of  (he  (laroiiiie  is  watered  by  the  Doid^icrne,  which 
rises  on  the  slope  of  Mont-Dor.  and  its  tributaries  the  (.^ha- 
vuuoux  and  others.  There  are  several  small  lakes  in  the 
principal  ehain  or  the  subordinate  ramiflentioitt  of  the  Au- 
veignat  mountains;  ikom  the  latter  lakae  soma  of  the  feed* 
en  of  tiie  Sioule  flow.  Lake  Pavin,  near  Mont-Dor 
possesses  some  remarkable  features.  It  i.s  in  a  circular 
basin  or  hollow,  resembling  the  crater  of  u  volcano.  Its 
margin  is  covered  with  wood,  which  owes  its  verdure  t  i  liiu 
reireshing  dews  produced  by  the  eopioiu  evaporation  of  the 
lake,  which  is  of  great  depth.  Tlie  waters  arc  very  dark. 
The  little  river  Crouse  Hows  from  this  lake.  Tho  rivers  and 
lakes  abound  with  tsh. 

None  of  the  rim*  an  navigable,  except  the  Allier;  and 
in  |BnilH  Map  of  J^mce  (Paris,  1818)  the  navigation  of 
the  river  is  marked  as  commencing  just  where  it  "t|iiits'  the 
department.  But  the  odu  ud  document,  Stati\ti<iiir  d--  la 
France,  assigns  to  it  a  navigation  of  5>)  tiiilcs  within  the 
de|>ariinent,  comprehending  all  that  part  of  its  course  which 
is  within  the  boundary.  The  difference  arisea  from  this  part 
of  tho  river  being  navigable  at  particular  leaaons,  and  only 
with  the  stream.  Then  an  no  canals ;  and  the  indnstry  of 
the  depart  meirt  nifltoi  natarially  firom  the  want  of  water* 
conveyance. 

Tliere  are  seven  ^;overnmi'iU  rotids,  having  an  af;grc:^ate 
length  of  •iiii  miles,  vi2.  Ml  in  good  repair,  84  out  ot  repair 
ana  67  unfinished  (1  Jan.,  1837).  The  principal  road  isihat 
from  Paris  by  Clermont  to  Moulpellicr.  It  enters  the  de- 
partment <m  the  north,  a  short  distance  beyond  Gannnt  in 
the  department  of  AUier.  and  runs  through  Ai^ue-Perss^ 
Riom,  Clermont,  Iisoin,  and  St  Germaine-Lambron,  be- 
yond which  il  entcrsi  the  department  of  Haute  Loire.  A 
road  runs  eastward  from  Ulerniont  by  Thiers  to  Lyon 
(Rh6ne);  another  westward  by  .Vubussiin  (Crcuse)  to 
Limoges  (Haute  V ten ne) ;  and  a  third  south-west  by  Tulle 
((2orr4ze)andP6rigueux(Doidognc)  to  Bordeaux (Girondc), 
with  a  branch  by  Aurillao  (<^ntal)  to  Toulouse  (ilaute 
Garonne).  The  departmental  nads  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  223  miles,  of  which  (1  Jan.,  1837)  111  were  in 
repair, 44  out  of  repair,  and  68  unfinished.  The  bye-roads 
aud  patlis  liave  an  agi^rof^ati^  leo.u'lh  of  7000  lo  8000  miles. 

The  6utl  varies.  The  sides  of  some  of  the  volcanic 
•puys,'  or  mountains,  are  coven  d  with  fine  grass,  in  whicli 
numerous  cattio  are  pastured,  and  others  are  covered  with 
extensive  woods;  the  lower  hills  and  slopes  an  occupied 
by  fields  of  rye,  oats*  bem|^  bnekwbeat.  and  potatoes,  or  by 
sheep-walks,  with  a  little  wood.  The  monntalns  of  Fores 
and  La  Madeleine  are  covered  with  woi>ls  or  with  barren 
heaths.  Tlio  valley  of  ih«  .\llier.  known  iis  the  '  Limagno  of 
Auvergne,"  is  eminent  both  for  leriilily  and  beauty  :  it  pro- 
duces in  great  abundance  wheat,  barley,  oats,  wine,  and  fruits 
of  various  kinds,  sqieeially  walnuts,  and  hemp.  The  higher 
grounds  produee  nv.  The  quanti^  of  land  in  tho  depart* 
mcut  unner  the  plouf  h  is  estimated  at  nearly  one-  half  tho 
whole  area.  The  meadows  occupy  one-ninth  of  the  aiea 
the  heaths  and  open  pastures  occupy  oae-lburth.  The 
quanti^of  cattla  nand  ia  my  gnat'  th^  form  an  im 
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porUnt  article  of  traffic  and  furnish  an  abundance  of  che«!<« 
ami  buUi>r,  of  which  the  cheese  is  exported  iti  considerable 
quantity.  The  vineyards  are  not  so  extensive  as  in  many 
tnher  departincntg  :  the  best  r*d  wines  are  those  of  Chan- 
tllini%  Chateldfta,  uai  Ris  ;  the  heit  white  wines  •»  those 
of  Oinnt.  The  woodtoadt  eeoafjr  above  »  teaih  of  the 
area.  The  pino  grows  on  the  tttmniite  of  the  moootaiiu, 
below  them  the  beech  grows,  and  gtill  lower  down  are  the 
oak,  the  service-tree,  and  the  chestnut :  the  last  furnishes  an 
important  article  of  food  to  the  poor  mountaineers.  A  con- 
siderable (quantity  of  charcoal  is  made,  and  timber  for  masts 
and  building  is  exported ;  walnut-oil  is  also  an  important 
article  of  tiwle. 

Tb*  peeeaotty  of  tlie  department  axe  m  jprimitiTe  race, 
little  hntrnetod,  ami  wedded  to  long  ettaUietaed  usages.  In 
their  heavy  wooden-so'ed  shoos,  or  sabots,  thiiv  drive  their 
cows  or  oxen  attached  to  creaking  cur*,  iiie  uhtels  of  which 
are  without  tin  .  jr  i^unic  :lii  ir  clumsy  plough :  the  words 
with  which  tbey  stop  their  team, '  sla,  Uus.'  indicate  by  their 
Latill  flmn  the  long  continuity  of  their  usage.  Their  cot- 
tages are  wretched,  and  their  &ie  miserable.  Tbey  are  bow- 
ever  indusulous  and  honest:  bat  loii|^iiding  |in|)wlkes 
have  obstructed  their  improvement. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondtisements,  as 
IbUovi:-* 

Arm  is     C«ai*  FopnkHoa  in 

ArromUiMiiMat.        ^wlha  ■aasb      JMt  MM, 

Clermont   {^^{Jji*}  107      171,566  175,910 


Ambert 

Riom 
Thiers 


S.E. 
8.  &  S.W. 
N.  &  N.W. 
.  N.E. 


473 
8W 

sss 


52 
118 
1S» 

39 


87,616  90.675 

99,559  100,740 

14«.49»  191,456 

67.870  70.657 


SM7     444     573,106  589,438 

It  eonf  lehends  for^-aevan  eaatons  «r  distrisl^  each 
wUtor  ft  jwtice  of  tbe  pMoa. 
The  aumnditsement  of  dermont  eontahis  Clennoat«Fer- 

ratni.  capital  of  thf  depaitment  (population  in  1831,  24,077 
to*n,  2B.2i7  whole  cuminuue;  m  ls:u;,  32,427  cvmmune) 
[CLKRMONT-FBRaANDl,  On  a  feeder  of  the  Allier;  St. 
Amand,  Montons.  Le  Crest.  Les  Marlre^  Cournon  (popula- 
tion 2664),  Lempde  (population  1883).  Beaumont  (popula- 
tion 1858),  Aubiires  (population  3513),  Cebassat  (popula- 
tioii  2583),  (}erxat  (population  2498).  and  Pont  du  Chateau 
(population  34S9)|botweea  the  main  chain  of  the  Auvergnat 
mountains  and  the  Allier:  Beauregard,  Vertaixon  (popula- 
tion 2735),  Miretleur,  Vio-le-Comtc  i  i  ]  ulation  2150 
town,  3153  whole  commune),  and  Hilloiu  <i>upulation  4157 
town,  4746  whole  commune),  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Allier.  All  the«e  places  are  in  the  Limagne.  Ro<*herurt. 
near  the  Sioule,  HenMM,  MWr  ibo  l^ulet.  and  Buurg 
Lastic.  near  the  Chavuoui,  an  on  tlw  woatem  aide  of  tbe 
principal  moantaio-obain.  Las  Martras,  or  more  fiilly  Les 
Martres  de  Vayre  (population  in  1831,  1920  town,  3026 
whole  commune),  is  near  the  bank  of  the  Allier ;  the  towns- 
men carry  on  trade  in  wine.  Monton»  has  probably  about 
the  samn  population  in  it.-*  commune.  Pont  au  ChSteau  oc- 
cupies the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill  im  the  left  bank  of 
the  Allier,  over  which  river  is  a  fine  bridge  of  eight  arches. 
On  the  higho'tt  ground  in  the  town  is  a  numabtt  formerly 
beloaginc  to  tbo  fiunily  «tf  Montboiaaiair,  now  to  tbe  muni- 
eipal  autnoritiea ;  and  attaehed  to  fhia  tnansion  b  a  park. 
Pont  du  ChSlcau  is  a  place  of  rendezvous  f  r  the  boats 
which  descend  the  stream,  laden  with  coal,  wiue.  6^c.  A  con- 
siderable fishery  is  carried  on  on  the  river.  l^imeNtono  quar- 
ries are  worked  in  the  ucighbourhood,  from  which  cbalce- 
diony  and  crystals  of  quartz  are  procured.  Beauregard  has 
n  eiltio  or  mansion,  formerly  belonging  to  tbe  bisbiqis  of 
Cimmont,  commanding  a  floe  (nvspect.  Vio-le-Oomte 
.odiorwiae  Vie-enr>Allier)  takes  iu  deslfliation  from  having 
been  fbr  a  long  thne  tbe  residence  of  the  counts  of  Au- 
vergne.  It  has  miner  il  '^  iitTSpf  considerable  r  ii  tu,  iiii  l 
the  ruins  of  a  very  beauiilul  antient  chapel.  Billum  wus  ui 
the  middle  ages  the  seat  of  a  school  of  good  repule,  and  was 
a  place  of  some  note  during  the  war  of  the  League.  The 
townsmen  spin  linen-yam,  and  cany  on  trade  in  the  hemp 
•od  oil  produced  in  tbe  aurroonding  oonntij.  There  is  a 
comiBereial  tribaoal  M  BiUoDt.  The  amient  sehool  exials 
at  present  as  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  and  is  under 
tbe  direction  of  aome  Jesuits.  Herment  has  sixteen  yearly 
fhirs  for  h  rsi  ,  horned catll* and  abeep^  gnin,  honp,  |rarn, 
cbareoal,  aiul  coal. 


In  the  arrondissemeiit  of  Ambert  are  Ambert  (population 
in  1831,  3470  town,  rr)50  whole  commune ;  in  1S36.  801K 
commune)  [AitBsaT].  01i>ergues,  Maraac  (population  3M6>» 
Arlant  or  Arlanc  (population  3567).  on  or  near  the  DWO  ; 
St.  Anthftme  (population  3286^^  and  ViTorols,  ia  tho  eoott- 
try  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river ;  and  Cnnlhator  Canlhme 
(population  .'5-370),  St.  German-Llierm,  and  St.  Bonnet,  in 
tne  ooimtry  on  the  left  bank.  OUiergues  or  Oliergues  j»a.s 
some  manufactures  of  ooars<'  hmiis  and  other  woven  stufT^  . 
Marsac  has  manufactures  of  tapes,  laces,  linens,  &c. ;  abto 
some  tanyards.  Arlant  and  Viverols  have  manufacturee 
similar  to  Ihoae  of  Marsac.  Camlets,  linens,  and  otbmr 
woven  nods  are  also  made  at  Cunlhat  St  Gemuis- 
Lherm  has  several  fairs  for  cattle,  wool,  woollen  yarn,  and 
hemp.  At  the  village  of  St  Amand-Roehe^vine,  between 
Ambert  and  Cunll!  i*,  lead-mines  are  worked. 

In  the  arrna  l.sso merit  of  Issoire  arelssoire  (population  in 
1831,  .:>niui  r,,r  till'  riiniiiiiJiH.^  in  1836,  5741),  Nonotte,  St 
Crermain-Lambron  (population  li>38).  and  La  Mongie,  on  or 
near  the  Allier;  Sauxillanges  and  Usson.  in  tbe  country  or 
tbo  oast  or  ricbt  bank  of  that  river ;  Aidea,  on  the  CouM ; 
Passe  and  VeiaWe,  on  Of  near  the Crouee;  Oiampeix.ontlw 
(^}UBC<i,  and  La  Tour,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne  west  of 
Mont-Dor.  Is^otro  is  a  walled  town  on  the  C^use,  a  short 
distoii' I-  from  ;tiiunctioii  with  tbe  Allier.  It  was  formerly 
a  place  ot  strength,  and  in  the  war  of  the  League  sustainod 
two  Kieges,  by  which  it  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  town  is 
small  and  ill  built  It  bos  a  very  antient  church,  adorned 
outside  with  ornaments  in  mosaic.  There  is  a  covered 
market  built  of  granite.  The  popalatioa  is  partly  agneuU 
tural,  the  principal  artieles  of  ifrowtb  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  wine  and  hemp(wh  '  in  cnt,  the  former  to  Paris,  the 
j  second  to  Nantes),  and  walnuts,  iti  the  oil  of  which  con- 
]  siderable  trade  is  earned  on.  The  neighbouring  district 
I  yields  antimony  and  coal.  Copper  cauldrons  and  other 
'  utensiU  are  made  in  the  town*  Then  are  some  judicial  nnd 
fiscal  government  ofitcM.  baotre  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portanee  in  the  middle  ages.  Nonette  is  on  a  hilU  neairly 
surrounded  by  the  Allier,  and  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  place 
of  strength.  The  counts  of  Auvergne  had  a  castle  here, 
which  wu-  ^n^.J^l  in  16is  bv  order  of  the  ktn^,  Louis  XIV. 
At  St.  Gcrmam-Lainbron  considerable  trade  in  com  and 
wine  is  carried  on  ;  and  there  are  several  yearly  fiiirs  fur 
cattle,  timber,  and  ooin.  There  are  coal-pits  near  La 
Mooil^.  At  Sauiillanges  woollen  stuffs,  scythes,  sickles, 
saws,  and  aartbeninuo  are  nado.  Usson  has  tbe  mine  of 
a  castle,  built  of  basalt,  one  of  the  strongest  fbrtrsaaaa  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  for  twenty  years  tt-.r  residence  of  Mar- 
guerit.e  (Margaret) of  France,  oucen  of  Henri  IV.;  and  was 
rased  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  Bcssc  is  in  the  midst  of 
picturesque  scenery.  U  a  built  of  basalt  The  townsmen 
carry  on  trade  in  entile  and  cheese.  Flax  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  surrounding  distrwt.  Vodable  or  Vaudable 
ka»  some  ruins  of  a  former  residence  of  the  counts  of  Ao- 
vorgne.  La  Tour,  distinguiihed  es  La  Tour  d' Auvergne, 
situated  on  a  basaltic  height,  was  the  hereditary  lordship  of 
the  Ia.^t  family  which  possessed  the  county  of  Auvergne. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  these  nobles  still  remain.  There 
are  several  considerable  yearly  cattle-fairs.  In  the  commune 
of  Auzaton  the  Allier,  near  Issoire,  arc  iron  and  coalmines, 
and  a  glass-house  for  making;  bottle:^. 

Just  within  tbe  limita  of  this  arrondissemapt  ia  tbo  vil- 
lage of  Mont  Bor-lea>Bains.  Tt  is  en  the  norA-weatem 

slope  of  Mont  Dor,  ncir  '.hi:  iime  of  the  Durrl  ipnc,  over 
which  there  is  an  iron  biiJgc.  Tiie  baths,  a  iuotltrn  erec- 
tion of  volcanic  rock,  and  of  sii[i|>l>'  In:'.  M.hd  and  elegant 
architecture,  are  on  the  site  of  those  erected  by  tbe  Romans, 
bv  whom  the  mineml  waters  of  tbe  place  were  esteemed. 
The  village,  wbiflb  has  of  htte  years  been  much  enlarged  and 
impcoveil, Is  frequented  during  tbe  season  (which  lasta  ften 
the  commencement  of  June  to  tbe  middle  of  September) 
by  a  great  number  of  bathers.  There  are  son»  remains  of 
Roman  buildings,  and  the  picturesque  scenery  whicli  sur- 
rounds Mont  Dor  increases  the  attractions  cf  tlie  place. 

In  the  arrundisseiueiit  of  Kiom  are  Riom  (pop.  in  1831, 
11,992  town.  l'2,379  whole  commune;  in  1836,  11.473 
(»mmuiic  [Riou],  and  Ennetat  on  the  Ambine  or  Eu- 
benne.  a  leeder  of  tbe  Laehau ;  Volvic  (pop.  1914  towQ,303S 
whole  eonnuneXon  another  fboder  of  tboLsdiaa ;  IbnsaU 
Combronde^.  and  Artonne.  on  the  Merges,  a  third  tributary 
of  the  same  stream  ;  Randans  and  Aigueperse  (pep.  3217) 
near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  department;  Pont 
Gibaud,  St  Gervais,  and  Menat,  on  or  near  the  SiouliBi  stMi 
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Ottt,  Pionsat,  and  Montaigu  let  CSombruilles,  near  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  department.  Volvic  is  on  a  vol- 
C'nic  site,  and  is  built  of  lava  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  in  the  town  a  school  of  design  and  of 
•eulpture  for  architectural  omamenls,  the  works  of  which, 
•oaprabending  shafts  of  columns  and  capitali^  fiuMreal 
■MmuBients  and  slabs,  are  cbiafly  of  lava.  The  qmniat  are 
wncwklM;  tjiey  fiiniuh  •  seetioD  of  iUcceMive  currents 
of  fbM^Toloink  matter,  increasing  in  oloaeneas  of  grain  iii 
proportion  a<  they  are  deeper  bentath  the  surface.  The 
la'  .i  i->  f^ciieraliy  porou*,  but  susceptible  of  a  certain  polish 
s"  to  be  available  for  sculpture  Cleniioiil- Kerrand, 
Kium,  and  iQo$t  of  the  neighbouring  towns  are  built  of  it; 
and  for  many  years  past  large  quantities  have  been  sent  to 
Pari*  for  foot-pavemeata.  A^(U«-Perse  is  plasMntly  tituated. 
ud  coontts  of  OM  wido  •nd  very  long  stroot  on  tiM  toad 
Cram  Ptaris  to  Clermont,  lined  with  bouses,  genorall^  well 
bnflt.  The  principal  church  has  a  tolerably  gootl  painting 
of  St.  Sebastian.  Near  the  town  is  tl>e  chiteau  of  La  Roche, 
the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  chancellor  Michael  L'Ho- 
pital,  and  a  spring,  from  which  imxiuus  exhalatiuna  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  arise.  At  Pont  Gibaud  are  a  saw-mill  and 
an  extensive  flour-mill.  There  are  mineral  springs  and 
l«od.-nilM>  in  tbo  ncigbboiirliood.  Black  and  red  tripoU  at« 
olrtaiiMd  near  Monat  Oiat  has  a  monthly  fair  fat  eattlo, 

butter,  ami  cheese 

In  the  arriHKlissunu'tit  of  Thiers  are  Thiers  (pop.  in  1831, 
6586  town,  9836  whole  commune;  in  1836,  O'JW'i  commune), 
on  a  feeder  of  the  Dure  [Thiers]  ;  Croupidre  or  Courpierre, 
Pay-GaiUaume,  Chdteldon.  and  Ris.  on  or  near  the  Dore ; 
MariBgnaa  (pop.  3072  town,  4181  vbola  commune)  on  the 
Laehao;  Laiovx  (pop.  1630  town,  3447  whole  oommune), 
between  the  AOierand  tbe  Dore;  and  Vollorre  or  VoUoie 
(pop.  3881),  in  the  country  east  of  the  Dore.  AtCourpierre 
i*  a  bone-mill  for  grinding  bones  for  manure.  At  Puy- 
Guillauroe  the  pines  of  the  neighbouring  roountainsi  are 
cut  by  saw-mills  into  deals  and  planks.  CbSteldon  has 
aioeral  waters;  and  both  this  town  and  Ris  aru  situated  in 
■  vilie>growing  district,  and  carry  on  trade  in  wine.  At  Ma- 
nnguea,  cbamoia  and  other  leather  u  manufactuied.  and  a 
Urge  corn-trade  ia  oarried  on,  ftfonced  by  the  aitoation  of 
the  town,  which  is  in  the  most  fertile  district  of  the  liraagae. 
Lezoux,  on  the  road  between  Thiers  and  Clermont,  is  u  neat 
town,  with  a  fine  market-place,  two  small  public  walks,  ami 
an  hospital.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs,  at  which  consider- 
able busine»s  in  com  and  hemp  is  done.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  VoUore  ia  a  Roman  milliary  column  with  an  in* 
•eription  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudhia  Cnar.  At 
8l  Remy,  near  Thiers,  which,  though  only  a  village,  has  a 
population  of  about  4000,  a  considerable  quantity  of  cutlery 
is  manufactured. 

Tlie  industry  of  the  department  is  considerable;  the  paper 
of  Arabert,  the  cutlery  of  Thiers,  and  the  lava  ornaments  of 
of  Volvic  are  among  its  principal  productions ;  but  its  deve- 
kffntut  is  checked  by  the  wantofauflicient  means  of  water- 
aarriam.  The  pnyeet  haa  been  eoneeiTed  of  forming  a 
lateraTflanal  on  the  bank  of  tbe  AlKer,  but  no  atep*  uve 
been  taken  to  carry  the  plan  into  effect. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Clermont,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  ^ufTnman  of  the  archbishop  of  Huui  ges. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royalc  of  Rium,  and  in 
the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Clermont,  and 
in  the  nineteenth  military  diviiion,  the  head-quarters  of 
which  are  at  Lyon.  It  latams  seven  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Depniioa.  In  reepeet  of  edncatieo  it  ia  one  of 
tb«  moat  haeltwaid  of  the  departmenta  of  Vhtnee.  Of  the 
JMng  men  enrolle<l  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29.  only 
19  in  every  100  could  read  and  write,  while  the  average  of 
France  was  more  than  twiie  that  number. 

At  the  period  of  Cnsar's  invasion  the  country  now  included 
in  this  departaont formed  part  of  the  territory  of  tbe  Arvemi 
or  ArromiaiMk  one  «f  the  must  powerful  of  the  (Jeltie  nation^ 
•■d  laadaw,  wHh  the  Seauaui,  of  one  of  the  two  gnat  foe> 
tiou  into  which  the  Gauls  were  divided.  Strabo  writes  tbe 
name  of  this  nation  'Apovipvoi.  Plutarch  'Aftfitpvel.  Ttiey 
bail  several  other  nations  (lei>ci»ilent  upon  or  subject  to  them, 
OS  tbe  Eleuteti.  thcCJadurei,  the  Gabali,  and  the  Velauni. 
They  had  sustained  some  severe  conflicts  with  tbe  Romans 
before  Cnaai'a  time;  and  in  the  general  revolt  againat 
OMtft  in  the  aeventh  year  of  his  command,  they  aeled  a 
eoBipiMieM  part.  Veteingetanx,  the  leader  of  that  revolt, 
WM  an  Amniaa  (BoDMia;  BodmoonbI;  and  Oer- 
gavitt  tfM  ^ag*  «f  wh.'«hGMWin»  oUigeateiaiMbwaa 


an  Arvernian  town  in  the  rei<:hbourhood  of  Clermont.  Ths 
site  of  Oergovia  is  a  mountainous  ridge  composed  of  volcanic 
anri  ( nUareous  rocks,  rising  to  belwo<>n  2400  and  2500  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  has  a  tolerably  level  summit 
nearly  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  agrees  in  other  respects 
with  the  description  of  the  locality  given  by  Cwsar  (Da 
BeU.  Gali^  lib.  vii..  a$>46). 

In  the  subdivision  of  tlie  diooeae  of  Gaul  under  the  em- 
perors, the  Arvemi  were  included  in  the  province  of  Aqui- 
tania  Prima.  The  rhief  town  of  the  nation,  called  at  flrst 
Augustonemctum,  afterwards  Arverni,  may  b.;  uienliDcd 
with  Clirrnioiit-Ferrand,  the  capital  I'lrmerly  of  the  province 
of  Auvergne,  and  now  of  the  department.  A  station  in  the 
PeutingvrTkble,  called  by  tlie  frequently  occurring  name  of 
Finest  waa  probably  near  tl»a  houadanr  of  the  departmeni, 
in  the  anboidmateisariieation  of  tlw  Auvergnat  mountaina. 
Martialis,  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  was  near 
Volvic ;  and  a  station,  the  name  of  which  appears  in  the 
Peulinger  Table  in  the  muiihited  fortu  L'b...ra  (perhaps 
Ubliura  or  Ulbium),  may  b<^  conjectured  ti.i  beOlbie  orOlby, 
on  one  of  the  early  tributaries  of  the  Sioule. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Romans,  the  country  came  into 
the  hands  of  tbe  Visigoths,  and  subsequeiitljr  of  the  Franka. 
In  tbe  middle  ages  it  was  included  partly  in  the  coun^  of 
Auvergne,  but  chiefly  in  the  Dauphinft  of  Auvergne.  A 
considerable  district  belonging  to  lae  pr  iviiice  of  Bourbon- 
nais,  and  a  small  portion  of  Forez,  a  subdivision  of  tbe  pro* 
vince  of  Lyonnais,  are  also  included. 

PUY  LAURENS.  (Tarw.I 

PWLLHELI.  [CABwraBvomBua.] 

PYDNA.  [IfACnKmiA.] 

PY'OATHIUX.  H  Geolfri9*a  name  for  tbe  Done,  ot 

Goohin-Cbina  Monkey  {L<uyopyga,  III.). 
Generic  Character.— Ke^A  rounded ;  muztle  moderately 

prolonged ;  tail  long ;  cheek  pouches ;  hands  longer  than 
the  fore  arms  and  the  legs ;  anterior  thumbs  very  short  and 
blender;  no  callosities;  biittoeka  IkiQged  With  long  haiiB. 

Dental  Formula: — 


Inciiiors  ^  :  canines   :  molars  ,  -  32. 

4  1—1  5  —  J 
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Thii  nmnoBfcqr  fa  perbape  the  moat  maarkaUe 
of  the  whole  tribe  fbr  tbe  variety  tad  Uvaltnew  of  the 

colours  with  which  it  is  marked,  and  which  vetlieBloro 
•triking  from  beintc  distributed  iii  large  masses. 

De$cription.—V \>\)cr  \>i\n  (if  the  head  brown  with  a  dark 
reddish  cheanut  frontal  band.  The  cheeks  are  clotliod  with 
very  long  and  whitish  or  yellowish  white  hairs.  The  back,  t  he 
bel^,  f hft  wmtTj •"^  thetftw  are  grey  with  a  !K)tuewhat  green- 
Uh  eut ;  tbstsili«ll1lftfah,and  soare  the  rum])  and  the  fore- 
arms ;  the  anterior  fingers  are  blackiah;  Um  bips  indtbigbs 
are  blackish,  and|thc  legsofabrightlsb  nd  diesntst;tbeillOTe 
exposed  parts  of  the  face  are  of  a  reddish  tint.  I>ongth 
rather  more  than  two  feet  when  erect ;  length  of  tail  about 
1  foot  7  inches. 

Locality. — Cochin-Chma.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of 
its  habits. 

PYGODA'CTYLU  S.  [Bifbi  ;  OfBiooss ;  Scblotis  ; 

8CTNC0IDBAIin.l 

PY'GOPODES,  Illieer*5  name  for  those  natatorial  birds 
whose  wings  are  well  aeveloj)ed,  and  whoso  feet  are  placed 
very  far  buck  so  as  to  facilitate  their  dtVll^  IsOoitYMBU^ 
Uhia,  Alca.  &c.    [Divers;  Auk.] 

py'GOPUS.   [BiPKs;  Ophiodks;  Scincoidkans] 
PYLORl'DIANS,  Pyhridea,  M.  de  BUinviUe's  naine 
te  lifa  nindi  flunay  of  LcmtU&rmMaia,  vfaldi  1m  thai 


Bnd^  oompreesed,  more  and  more  eyfindrfeal,  tbe  man^ 

more  and  more  closed  am!  i>roli)ngcd  backwards  by  two  long 
tubes  which  are  ordinarily  ili^tinct,  with  an  anterior  and  in- 
ferior aperture  for  tlu'  [i :iss.if,'t,'  of  a  very  small  and  ordi- 
narily conical  fool ;  branchiaj  narrow,  free,  and  prolonged 
in  the  tube. 

Shdl  regular,  nurtlj  irregular,  nearly  always  eauivalve. 
gaiung  at  tne  two  extremities ;  hinge  incomplete,  the  teeth 

gradually  vani-hin;;  (s'effa^ant  pen  en  peu);  li)^ampnt  in- 
ternal or  exleriial ;  two  distinct  muscular  nnJlrl•^sions,  united 
by  a  pallial  impression  wliidi  is  vrry  llexuou>  liackwunls. 

M.  do  Blamvillc  remarks  that  all  the  animals  of  this 
family  live  enclosed  in  the  mud.  tbo  sand,  or  calcareous 
atone,  almost  without  ever  changing  their  place,  always  in  a 
vnrtioal  poiitioii.  tbe  mouth  below  and  the  anus  above.  All 
their  shelln.  he  observes,  (ordinarily  white,  and  cofind 
with  an  epidermis),  hardly  ever  exhibit  any  atria  flroot  the 
umbo  to  th«  baatb  hilt  «nfy  liMB  «f  giovth  (MriM  d'l 
ment). 

fleatfam  \.  (Lij^ament  iotemal^ 

Pandora. 

Oerurie  Character. — Animal  oval,  sawpfMied,  rather 
•longatedt  with  tbe  nutle  ia  form  of  %  mm,  t«miiDat- 
ing  baekwaidi  by  two  tnbet  united  at  tiieir  baaa  only,  and 

ratlier  short,  opening  anteriorly  fir  thi-  passage  of  the  foot, 
which  IS  large,  triangular,  thick  and  swollen  at  its  extremity  ; 
branchisD  large,  IVic  backwards,  where  the  two  poir^i  are 
united  and  terminate  in  a  point  in  the  siphon ;  labial 
appendages  rather  large,  triangular,  and  not  striated. 

fifldtf  dalioata^  Ng uUr,  elongated,  eompressed,  inequi- 
nlmii  ineqiiilalnil,  having  the  right  valve  flattened  and  the 
talk  more  or  laaa  eonvex ;  umbonee  but  little  distinct ;  hinge 
eompoeed  of  a  cardinal  tooth  in  the  right  valve,  correspond 
ing  with  a  cavity  in  the  left;  li|;ament  internul,  oblique, 
triangular,  inserted  in  a  little  pit  with  rather  projecting 
edges;  muscular  impressions  rounded,  that  uf  the  mantle 
but  little  apparent  and  forming  a  small  excuvatiun.  (Rang.) 

M.  Deshayes,  for  oog/nxX  reasons  detailed  in  the  last  edi 
tioa  of  I,4marah,  is  or  opioioii  that  both  Corbula  and  Pun 
dora  AmM  \m  wrangad  with  the  Hfy<g  ia  the  aame  Ihmily, 
vii.  tlie  Myariom,  ur  Mtfiiltr,  and  thus  the  family  Cnrbulidre 
would  be  obliterated  as  us</lf  sa.  He  observes  that  when 
Lamarck  wrote,  but  two  living  >i»ecii  s  wcil  known.  When 
M.  deBlainville  and  M.  Rung  wrote,  no  more  living  species 
bad  been  discovered,  but  they  notice  two  fossil  species.  M. 
Oaahajes  ftlitbar  remarks,  that  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  baa  pnb- 
'  leven  speciea  in  his  Sped—  Conehyliorum,  ana  be 


HcAiti  of  tha  (7rtiii*.— The  Pandora  live  sunk  in  the 
sand  so  deep  that  it  requires  some  difficulty  to  get  them 
out.  Thay  nave  been  ftrand  at  deptha  varying  mm  lbs 

surfiice  to  ten  fbtboms. 

(Jrouraphir  i!  rhittHhutinn.—\\\(\e.  Speeies are rweorood 

from  Norway,  the  Eiiroiicun  seas,  including  the  Ifeditar- 
raiiean,  the  Pacific,  the  coasts  of  Georgia  a«d  VlaiUa  ID 

North  America,  and  New  Zealand. 
Example.  Fandora  rr^lrata. 

Deterudion.'-BheW  with  the  anterior  side  produced,  at 
tenaatedTnetratod,  and  angulated  in  each  valve. 
Loca/iiies.—Oma»M  of  BogUad  and  Fiance^  and  the  11^- 

diterranean. 


nflnrs  to  the  descriptiooa  of  Mr.  Say  and  of  M.  Quoy  in 
the  Voyage  of  the  Attntabe.  This,  with  two  fossil  species, 

one  from  the  environs  i>f  Paris  and  iho  other  from  Italy, 
makes,  lie  observes,  twelve  species  in  a  genus  to  which  two 
species  only  were  known  to  belong  for  som«  years.  Not- 
withstanding this  declaration,  only  eleven  species,  includ- 
iog  but  one  |{bsail,  appear  in  tha  text  In  his  Tables  the 
ttVBber  of  living  ipMioa  ghnm  fa  aevan  and  of-  foasii  (ter- 
tiary) tbiao.  A  um  wwUnm  and  Andbra  rmtrtta  ata 
  aMflmUCti 
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l(tartiaiy). 


Soft  |urU  of  Paaiiun  RostnU. 
a,  a.  a,  r,  Mitfltle,  opmrJ  sntrriurly  tu  thow  the  at ef  tfcs  fcsS,  ft  t«P* > 
4,  nclum ;  t,  livvr  rori-rod  by  the  oT«ry ;  »,  juMoetor  BWrfM;  9,  A  Wlas 

Mr.  Cuming  mrorms  us  that  he  has  brought  Iioitil'  st'vcra! 
new  species  ot  PUndora  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Gamer,  in  bis  interesting  paper  '  On  the  Anatomy  uf 
the  Lamellibranchiate  Concbifera,  givea  a  view  of  tbe  auft 
parts  of  a  Pandora  in  tbe  shell.  (2omL  TVbm.*  vol.  U.,  pt 

Anatina. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  obloiig,  rather  thick,  tiaviuj; 
the  mantle  closed  by  a  rather  largo  membranous  lunitiia 
with  a  aOMill  rounded  aperture  at  the  antero-inferior  part 
for  the  passage  of  a  linguiform  foot;  two  elongated  tubea 
separated  deeply  at  their  extcauity,  the  lover  Ming  lather 
greater  than  the  upper;^  bnadlia  nanow,  fteo,  and  pointed 
backwards. 

Shell  delicate,  soraotitncs  translucent,  oval,  elongaial  or 
oblong,  gaping  at  one  or  both  extremities,  equivaUe;  very 
inequilatenil ;  uniboiies  placed  backwards,  the  upper  an- 
terior border  bein^  longer  than  tbe  poalerior ;  hinge  with- 
out teeth,  but  havmg  in  their  plaee  a  horiiontal  excavated 
apophysis  or  spoon-snapod  process,  receiving  the  internal 
ligament,  and  sustained  by  a  lamina  which  u  oblique  and 
decurrent  into  the  interior  of  tbe  shell ;  muscular  iraprev 
Moii>  distant,  uvbl,  united  by  a  pallial  impression  which  is 
but  litte  marked,  but  having  a  deep  and  fooiidad  wMvaiiain 
backwards.  (Ran^.) 

The  genus  Anatwa  does  not  appear  in  the  Tables  of  M. 
Deahayes,  but  T%raeia  doea.  In  the  last  edition  of  lamarek, 
that  acute  raalaeologist  obeerves,  that  having  dbeovered  in  the 
hinge  of  many  of  the  Anatitup  of  Lamarck,  as  we!!  is  in  that 
of  other  species  which  l^marek  did  not  kuovi-,  a  frail  process 
(oi*elet  coilur)  which  i.->  free  ami  relaituNl  solely  l)\  a  |iart  of 
the  ligament,  he  has  circumscribed  certain  genera  founded 
upon  the  form  and  position  of  this  process.  Thus,  he  ob- 
8erves»  there  exists  in  tbe  three  fint  species  of  I.«marck'a 
AHttimm  (Lanlema,  tnmeota,  and  tiiartMrata)  a  tricuspid 
process  or  ottdtt  applied  upon  the  anterior  side  of  the  apoon- 
shaped  process;  two  branches  of  tbe  process  or  osselet  reach 
to  ll.e  umbo, ami  there  occasion  a  natural  uiid  constant  11--!. r  - 
cl'irfd  l)\  a  very  delicate  membrane ;  the  spioii  shaiH.'tl  pro- 
ce-s  i>  narrow,  und  sustained  by  a  buttress-liko  laiuina. 
Tliesc  sliells  are  excessively  delicate,  and  gape  very  much 
posteriorly. 

Ue  further  nmarka  that  in  tbe  AnatvM  trmteztXditf  o( 
whidi  Bnwuifaa  made  a  Corbtiia,  and  on  wbrab  Schuaia> 
eh«  flninora  bis  genus  Bnifkma,  the  oardtnal 
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omekrt  ii?  in  the  &hapo  of  a  wedgo  (coin)  placed  between  tite 
doreal  border  and  the  spuon-shoped  procora ;  thu  umbo  i» 
not  slit,  and  tbo  shell,  which  i»  very  inequivalre,  do««  not 
g»p«. 

A  quadrangular  osseous  plato  applied  along  the  border, 
and  sustained  butwecn  kpoon-shaped  processe;;,  which  are 
very  narrow  and  do  not  project,  characterises  another  gunus, 
to  which  M  Dcshayes  nwi  given  the  nume  of  Otieoilesma. 
Example,  Oiteodrma  cnrbuJiiidet  ( A/yo  Norv^gica, 
Chemn. ;  Amphidetma  cnrbuiu'idei.  Lain.)-  The  Anatina 
loHgiro9trii  of  Lamarck  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Finally,  M.  IX-shayes  remarks  that  the  Anatina  myalis 
of  Lamarck  appears  to  have  no  ottelet  at  the  hini;e,  but  its 
ligament  and  spoon-shaped  processes  have  a  particular  form. 
On  this  spccieb  Dr.  Leach  founded  his  genus  Thracta, 
which  M.  Desbayes  adopts,  and  to  which  be  has  added  many 
species. 

Thus,  M.  iXiihaye?  reduces  tlie  true  Anaiin(r  to  threo 
species  only,  and  from  the  other  species  adds  the  genera 
Perivloma,  Schum ,  OsUndesma,  Desh.,  and  Thracia, 
Lracu.  These  may  be  comprised  under  the  family  tume  of 
Anatinidee. 

We  select  as  an  example  one  of  the  true  Anattntr,  viz. 
Aniiiina  tuhroUrala. 

Detcription. — Shell  ovale,  membranaceous,  anterior  side 
attenuated  and  subrostrated. 

LoctUity. — Seas  of  New  Uollatid.  Lamarck  adds,  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 


AiutiiM  Sahrottnta. 
1.  loiide  vU«  of  valTr,  thnwiog  ilip  hiogv.  Sec. ;  h,  rxtcrnal  Ti>w{  nlvn 

Ilabili. — The  Anatinte  have  hitlicrto  Ijccn  found  for  the 
must  part  in  sands  and  shuUow  water. 

Mr.  Cuming  informs  us  that  he  has  brought  homo  several 
new  species  of  Auatmidie  from  the  Flulippinu  Islands. 

AtuUina  pritmatirn  and  cmttiia,  described  by  Mr.  U.  B. 
Sowcrby,  from  Mr.  Cuming's  'Western  Voyage'  (Zwti.  Pruc^ 
IS34,  Miil/er.  Syti.),  are  not  noticed  in  the  lo-si  edition  of 
Lamarck  ( lts.35).  nor  are  I¥rtpiomata  lenticuluriit  an<l  pla- 
niuscuta  described  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Sowurby  from  the  «ame  col- 
lection Hoc.  cit.).  M.  Deshoyes  (ed.  Lam.)  observes  that  he 
knows  but  of  one  species  of  Periphima,  viz.  Peripioma  tra- 

Mto. 

Gmerie  Charaeter. — Animal  oblonp,  a  little  compreswd, 
enveloped  in  a  rather  delicate  mantle  adhering  by  \\f>  bor- 
ders, closed  by  a  membranous  lamina  and  forming  back- 
wards round  the  tubes  u  hxisio  envelope  in  which  they  are 
withdrawn ;  tubes  united,  of  moderate  length,  a  little  sepa- 
rated at  their  summit  and  radiated  at  their  orifices;  foot 
very  small,  conical,  coming  out  of  the  mantle  by  a  small 
slit  !situate<l  at  its  antero-infcrtor  border,  in  the  median  line; 
branchiffi  moderate,  not  much  elongated,  unequal  on  the 
same  side;  mouth  small,  having  triangular  appendages 
striated  like  the  bmnrhijB. 

Shell  enveloped  with  an  epidermis  prolonijed  ii]>on  the 
tubes  and  mantle  of  the  animal,  rather  solid,  gaping  at  both  ' 
extremities.  c<juivalve;  umhones projecting  but  little;  hinge  | 
composed  of  one  or  two  oblique  folds,  diverging  backwards  | 
from  a  horizontal,  compressed,  spoon-shaped  pro<*os!>.  belong-  i 
■ig  to  the  left  valve  and  corresponding  to  un  equally  hori-  ' 


xontal  fosset  in  the  right  valve ;  ligament  internal,  insertiag 
itself  between  the  fosset  and  the  spoon-shaped  prac«(»  ■ 
muscular  impressions  distant,  the  anterior  elongated,  the 
posterior  rounded ;  pallial  impression  narrow  and  deeply 
excavated.  (Kang.' 

M.  DeNiinyes,  in  the  last  e<lition  of  Lamarck,  states  that 
there  arc  some  species  which  so  connect  the  Myte  with  the 
Spfupmo'  of  Turton,  that  their  genus  is  only  to  be  deter- 
mined arbitrarily,  and  he  cites  for  example  Myte  plana, 
subanguJ<Ua,  and  gregaria  of  Sowerby  (Min.  Con.),  in  sup- 
]K)rt  of  this  observation.  He  remarks  that  between  the 
SpfuenieP  and  the  CnrbuJee  properly  so  called,  there  exists 
an  insensible  transition  which  permits  the  separation  of  the 
two  groups  still  less  than  ihe  Myrr.nnd  adds  that  an  attentive 
examination  of  more  than  forty  specien  of  Corbulte,  both 
living  and  fossil,  discovered  to  him  the  relationship  which 
they  bear  to  the  Myte.  M.  Dcshayes  concludes  by  observing, 
that  if  one  could  suppose  the  spoon-shancd  processes  of  the 
Myre  to  become  flexible,  and  for  it  to  oe  possible  to  bring 
them  to  the  horizontal  position  from  the  perpendicular,  wo 
should  evidently  have  the  hinge  of  a  Lutraria;  but  by 
slopping  the  bend  of  those  processes  at  about  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  we  should  have  the  hinge  Anatina  gh- 
buiosa,  the  Titgon  of  Ailanson  (Afya  Tue<m,  Desh.,  Encurl. 
Meth.),  which  is  in  fact  intermediate  oetweeen  the  Mya; 
and  the  Lutrarire. 

The  number  of  species  given  in  the  Tables  of  M.  Dcshayes 
is  four  living  and  five  fossil  (tertiary);  Myee  truneata,  are-' 
naria,  and  Tugon  aro  recorded  as  both  living  and  fussil 
(tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  four  sptxics  only 
are  given,  and  two  of  these  are  noted  by  M.  Deshaycs  as 
not  being  Myre,  viz.  Mya  erodona,  which  he  states  to  be  a 
CarbuJa,  and  M,  Sotemyalit,  which  belongs  to  his  genus  Ot- 
teodfima,  as  already  mentioned. 

Habits  f)/  the  Geniu. — The  Myaj  livTj  buried  in  sandy 
beaches,  wherein  they  often  lie  with  the  tub<!  just  project- 
ing: they  are  also  found  in  the  silt  of  actuaries. 

Kxample,  Mya  arenaria. 

Description.  — Shell  ovate,  rounde«l  anteriorly.  The  sub- 
joined cut  shows  the  hinge,  muscular  impressions,  mark 
IS,  and  general  form  of  the  shelL 
Locality. — British  Channel,  European  seas. 


Hja  araaafi*. 


Lutricola. 

Generic  Character. — Body  oval,  very  much  compressed 
or  subcylindt  ical.  the  mantle  only  closed  in  the  half  of  its 
lower  bonier :  foot  small,  projecting  but  little  beyond  the 
abdominal  mass;  tubes  long,  distinct  or  united. 

Shell  oval  ur  clongatc<l,  regular,  equivalve,  more  or  less 
inequilateral,  sometimes  scarcely  gaping,  the  edges  con- 
stantly simple  and  trenchant,  the  umbones  but  little 
marked;  hinge  subsimilar,  formed  of  two  very  small  di- 
verging cardinal  teeth,  sometimes  effaced  before  a  largt 
triangular  fosset;  ligament  double,  the  external  posterior 
rather  small,  tho  internal  much  thicker,  and  inserted  in  the 
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flMMti;  im  dlrtiBol  noMiilar  inpnaioat  uaOtd  by  a 

EiVtaX  impiMNMi.  vlikli  is  dMply  itDiMNis  teekwds.  (De 
lainv.) 

M.  do  BUinville  dividM  Uw  RWUM  £lllrwoJb  into  tiMtWo 

following  sections : — 

A. 

Oval  or  orbicnlar  apeoies  nearly  «(^utlatoral,  very  much 
fpfowed,  nyog  but  little;  hinge  «niilar ;  internal  liga- 
mmt  iniertM  in  tlw  ibaMt  of  «  mtical  spoon-ahaped  pio- 
mmi  two  dutinet  tubes,  f Genus  £i^u/a,  Leeeh.) 

Without  longitudinal  ^tri». 
Example,  LulricrJa  rumj.rrsga. 

DMcnp/ion.— Shell  somewhat  thin,comprened.  rounded* 
Uigonal.  squalid,  transveraaljr  Striated,  ikHf  f Ngr,  mmm- 
tiiMB  yellowish  or  reddish. 

Xoeo/iVy.- British  Chawul. 


B. 

8tito  fran  fho  nmbo  to  th«  bsae. 
Example,  Lutraria  n^om  (JMaelni  ngota,  Gm.). 

ZoeoA'/y.— Eurupenn  seas. 

B. 

Oblong  specius,  suKc  jlnnlncal,  gaping  very  much;  two 
very  stronn  hiiigo-te«.-ih ;  sp<ii)n  ^l)Il]^c(l  prooesa of  tho  Iljip 
ment  vertical.   (Genus  Luireuia,  Lam.) 

Example.  Lutrana  Mlmoite  (jVya  oMiiN|fa»  Gm. ;  Mfao- 

DMeripiiom.i—SMl  «MoBg,  with  transverse  rugiform 
»tnie,  anterior  and  nwf  loBfr  apes  rouiided,  s*piOK  muob; 
dirty  white  or  reddish. 

Xoarfi^.-'E ui  opcan  SMi. 


Ijitnm  wleooide* 
a  lotoraal        of  valie ;  b,  nltntl  yUm. 

M.  do  BlaioviUe  observes  that  the  species  of  this  genus 
mloiif  gMMally  to  the  seas  of  Europe,  three  only  out  of 
eleven  reoeat  species  coming  flrom  the  Indiaa  OcMkO.  He 

notices  one  fossil  species  from  xh^fitunt  of  Tonralne. 

The  genera  above  collected  under  the  name  of  Lntricola 
by  M.  oe  Blainvillc  belonu  to  the  genus  Lutraria  of  La- 
marck, ia  the  last  edition  uf  wli  i-c  Atnmaux  i\niy  Vertfbret 
M.  Deiihayes  remarks  that  notwiihslanding  the  observations 
of  Lamarck,  the  Lultnrim  are  not  so  dearlv  distinguished 
turn  Ibe  Maettm  m  «m  might  think.  lUNOTar,  be  ob- 
serves,  diere  is  so  close  a  resemblanoe  between  the  animals 
of  the  two  genera,  when  deprived  of  the  shell.  tha(  it  would 
be  impossible  to  distingubli  them;  and  if  the  shells  them- 
selves be  examined,  an  insensihli-  transition  will  be  found 
between  them  and  those  of  the  Mactni'.  In  tlie  two  first 
spaeies  of  Lutraria  (tolfnoidrx  r/lijitira)  are  found  a 
^oon-ehsped  pn^ce^s  and  the  cardinal  tooth  in  the  form  of 
n  V,  M  in  titc  Maclrtc;  the  lateral  teeth  are  effaced  or  ru- 
diiamitary ;  but  in  the  third  species  {L.  nigvm}  the  lateral 
tMth,  though  Ttrv  short,  ihoW  thaoMlvsa  MnrtftolMi  m 


strongly  as  m  many  spedea  of  Maetne,  and  if  this  ipwlM 

preiterving  the  external  form  of  the  Lutraria'  be  followed 
by  Mactra  ttriaielLa  and  smue  oiherb.  the  passage  between 
the  genera  will  bo  eistu))lishe<i :  for  it  is  imi  otwible  to  find 
in  the  hinges  uf  theMj  fcpecies  ituilicing  generic  characters.  If 
these  three  species  of  Lutraries,  continues  M.  De»hayes. 
pass  inaensibljr  into  the  Maetrm  [Conchacxa.  vol.  Vii., 
pp.  430,  431],  it  it  different  with  regard  to  the  greater  part 
of  Um  aeeond  aoetion  (X.  coeipressa,  L.  teUtnoidet,  &c). 
whieh  bear  more  tesemblanoe  to  Amphide$ma  [Concracba. 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  429,  430].  Nevertheless  those  spiK^ies  preserve 
some  trails  of  resemblance  to  the  Lutraritr  whicli  ought  not 
to  be  neclecled.  Tiie  animals  of  these  specie^  approach 
more  to  toat  of  the  TelUme  [Conchacxa,  pp.  428, 42'J].  in 
the  Itarai  and  length  of  their  siphons,  than  to  tbo«e  of  the 
LiUrarw  and  iMeirmi  so  that  till  the  relatioQahipo  shall 
be  deBnitively  flzed,  it  will  be  better  to  retain  the  ganva 
Ligula,  instituted  for  them  by  Dr.  Leaeb. 

Habitt. — Sandy  beaches  are  the  localities  in  which  the 
Lutrari(r  are  principally  found  buried. 

The  number  of  species  given  in  the  Tables  of  M.  Des- 
hayes  is  eleven  recent  and  six  fossil  (tertiary).  Lutrana; 
eUiptica,  rugosa,  and  a  new  species  are  recorded  ns  both 
living  and  foesil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
sixteen  apaeioa  are  described:  of  those  Luiwus  tolm»du 
and  eUtfOim  are  noted  as  reeent  and  fossil;  and  Lmtrari^ 
erasndens,  latissima,  and  sanna  as  fossil  only. 

The  plac«  of  the  genus  Anatinella  (G.  B.  Sow.)  i».  in  tbo 
opinion  of  M.  Deshayes,  between  the  LutraricF  and  Thraciep, 
and  that  of  Cumingia(G.  B.  Sow.)  [Conch acea,  vol.  vn  ,  p. 
430],  iM'iweeu  the  Z.u/rart<p  of  the  second  section  and  xhvAm- 
phidesmata.  llie  genus  Lyontia  of  the  last-named  author 
(Zoo/.  ProC;  1834  ;  Miiller.  Syn  )  appeals  lo  belong  to  the 
AuatimiUt*  It  is  plarod  by  Miiller  immediatoly  befiiro 
Amlma,  and  iBidar  the  ftmily  Afyoceo,  MkA. 

SoetMBi.  (L^amont  eattamal  and  eonvML^ 

Psamniocola. 

Of  the  genera,  or  rather  subgenera,  enumerated  by  M.  de 
Blainville,  and  noticed  in  the  article  Fsammocola,  M. 
Deshayes  is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  P>tammobia  should 
be  retained.  It  comes  near  to  the  Tellitue,  differing  fkom 
liiem  moM  in  the  shell,  which  haa  not  Um  irregular  poa- 
terior  bend,  than  hi  Um  animal,  if  raftranee  be  made  only 
to  the  figure  of  Poli.  The  species  llgurad  by  MM.  Quoy  and 
Gaimard,  in  the  *  Voyage  of  theAstrmabe,* presents  particular 
characters,  observes  M.  Deshayes,  different  from  thos« 
j  which  Telliuee  have  hitherto  shown.  Ptammoleea,  he 
thinks,  should  not  be  continued  as  a  genua.  (Edit.  Lam.) 

The  species  arc  numerous.  In  bis  Tablea  M.  Deshayes 
gives  eighteen  as  the  number  of  reeani  AommoMr,  and 
notioas  foor  aa  fossil  (tettiar)).  PttmamkimvmptrHnawa^ 
fimrtieaCa  he  no««a  as  both  living  and  fiissil  (tertiarjr).  Thm 
number  of  speciaaaf  Pummvtm^  neordod  is  aightiKem 
and  one  fo«sil. 

Habits  'if  Psainoi  f'in. S^L-cics  of  this  gaBM  have  been 
found  in  sands  at  depths  varying  from  near  the  surfitce  to 
thirteen  fathoms. 

Mr.  Oarner.  in  bis  paper  on  the  LameUibranMala  abev« 
quoted,  gives  figures  of  the  animal  af  ^tmmatia  Jhrida 
m  its  abaU  and  out  of  it. 

Soletellina. 

Qentrie  Chmnettrj^AaSooH  unknown. 

Shell  oval  oblong,  comprwfld,  with  sbaq^  odfHk  both 
curved:  equivalve.  subequilateral,  mneh  more  wide  and 
rounded  at  the  cephalic  extremity  than  at  the  other,  «hich 
is  more  or  less  attenuated  and  subcarinated;  the  umbooes 
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aubmediao,  not  projectin:^  much ;  hinge  formed  of  one  or 
two  very  small  carfiinal  leeth;  ligament  thick,  convex,  and 
fupporied  on  very  elevated  nym(ihal  nllouties;  two 
ruun  lcd,  distant,  muscular  impres>aioM;  ptlUtl  inpMMion 
very  sinuous  backwards.  (Blainv.) 

M.  do  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus,  which  ho  in- 
itHatad  fiw  toay  or  ftmpMtM  of  iMumk'*  ^otem,  dilhni 
vvT  littlo  flon  AwmiflCote. 

Example,  Soletellinu  radiata  (l^-tlen  rostrahu.  Laro.). 

De»criptton.—  S\\A\  liatiHventely  oblong,  violaeeous,  with 
many  obscure  rays ;  anterior  lida  ■ttOOIMlad  Mid  mtlStad. 

I^ality. — Oriental  seas. 

M.  De^hayes  ubaerves  that  Solen  violacew  and  S.  rottra- 
tu$,  Lam^  are  referred  to  the  genua  SoUtaUiaa  of  De  BUun- 
viUe;  bat  bo  thinks,  from  tbo  ebwraeters  of  the  shell*,  they 
ought  lo  Moae  to  JkammMa.  Tho  •atmnU  an  nn- 
known. 

Sanjjuinolarin. 

Gtturic  Character.— Animal  very  likt"  that  of  Pmmmitljia 
fiarida.    (Garner,  '  Zwl.  Tnins.,'  vol.  ii.,  pi.  Ms^Jig*.  1. '.!.) 

Shell  oval,  a  little  elongated,  very  much  compressed, 
bardljr  gnping.  equivalve,  subequilntotal,  equally  rounded  at 
both  extremitiae,  without  any  poaterior  curinstion;  urn- 
bene*  al^btly  indicated;  binge  formed  of  ono  or  two  ap- 
proxinuted  eardinal  teeth  in  each  valve;  li^ment  projeet- 
11^.  convex ;  two  rounded  muscular  impmasioiw,  wkieh  are 
distant  and  unitefl  by  a  narrow  pallud innwieil,  whioh  IS 
ver>'  sinuous  backwards.  (Blainv.) 

Example,  Sanginnnian  i  < frcuit'iis. 

Both  M.de  Blaiuville  and  M.  Rang  state  that  the  animal 
ct  SuMguiMltriM  it  ankBown. 


AaunU  of  S«nipiinobrl»  occidrai  iu  the  *h*ll.    ( Poll.) 

Shell  rariiate'l  and  spotted  with  whitiHli  and  red. 
Lrtcalitu  —^  MeditcTranoan. 

M.  de  Hiamvilie  speaks  of  this  genus  as  differing  but 
little  from  the  preceding,  aiLd  indeed  most  mataeologists 
have  felt  the  difficulty  of  diaeriminating  boMram  these 
closoly  ttmilar  forms.  Of  tho  fear  ipodet  roeordod  by  La- 
marck, li.  Oeshayes  says  that  the  three  first,  viz.  Sanguino- 
IttriiT  oeeidena,  rosfo,  and  tivida,  are  Ptammobiar;  and  that 
tho  la-st,  Sani^uinnlaria  ruf:'";ii.  (ia^^lit  nloiie  to  remain  as  a 
.species  of  the  genus.  He  reniai  ks  th.it  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby, 
why  has  perceived  the  neces-siiy  of  ro'ormin;,'  the  genus,  ha.s 
preserved  Solm  mmguinolentut  as  its  type,  joining  to  it 
those  Solens  of  whmi  M.de  Blainville  makes  his  Sotetel- 
Umm,  whibt  bo  plaeu  amoag  the  Ftamrnobm  tho  two  ape- 
oieo  whieb.  in  tho  opinion  of  If.  Besbayes,  aro  tmo  Son- 
gumoiarue.  M.  Deahayeo  doee  not  admit  Mr.  SowerbyV 
Of  inion,  not  only  because  it  {s  posterior  to  his  own,  but  also 
beeauio  he  believes  that  all  the  San<;ntnnUiri(P  of  Sowerby  \ 
have  the  characters  of  Ptammobiee,  which  is  not  the  case 


Shril  at  AftOfoliiolufa  rowa.   (  Pumaobb  row.  Drih  ) 


This  speries,  he  r.hserves,  is  not  eompressed  and  ti'UmoVd; 
It  La  thick,  regular,  pretty  well  closed,  and  very  long  and  very 
thick  nymphtff  give  insertion  to  a  very  conve.x  and  thick  ex- 
ternal ligament.  The  cardinal  tceiii  in  each  valve,  con- 
tinues M.  Desbayes,  are  two;  the  largest  an  bifid  and  cor- 
Hlbnn;  the  muMulir  imprawioai  aro  tioarljroqnal  and 
P.C.  No.  118S. 


rounded,  and  the  pallial  impression  forms  on  the  nosteriot 
snie  a  narrow  and  not  deep  s.nuos.iy. 

Detcrtption. —  Shell  seiniorbtculate.  slightly  eonveSi 
white,  with  mqr  unbonos;  tho  atm  trantraiM  anc 

arcuate. 

Locality. — Jamaica.  (Lam.) 

HabU».—8aaguuntlaiut  have  been  found  in  aands  and 
sandy  mtid,  at  doptha  varying  from  tvo  to  thiitaoB 

fathoms. 

Mr.  Cuming  informs  us  that  be  has  collected  several  new 
Sangutnolarut  and  Soltiilluuf  at  thoPhilippiao  IilaDda. 

&c. 

Solccurtus. 

Grneric  CAoroc/er.— Both  M,de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang 
mention  the  animal  of  SoUcurtuM  as  unknown.  Bui  eao 
Poli  (2W.  vtriutque  Sid/iee,  voL  tab.  xii.),  and  No.  ISS 
B  of  the  Preparatiom  qf  Satttral  Ritiory  in  rjnnt,  in  tho 
inuMHiui  i  f  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

M.  du  Blainville  »eparates  bis  Solecurttu  into  the  follow- 
ing soetiona:— 

A. 

Flat,  delicate  species  with  an  interior  bar  lOBBillig  oih 
licniely  from  the  umbo  to  the  abdominal  edga. 
JBxampIo^  Sottemrhu  radiaku, 

B. 

More  cvlindrical  s|pecies.  without  as  iatmaal  bar. 
BiampMb  8.  HrigUaiut, 

C 

Species  still  more  elongated  and  labcgrliDdriaaL 

Example,  S.  Legumen. 

M.  Desbayes  confines  tho  genus  to  those  ipooinwldlh 
havo  all  the  tame  character  with  8.  ttrigUatm. 

Otmiie  C^wrmeUr^Animai  uraeh  too  laigo  Ibr  tho 
shell ;  lobet  of  tho  mantle  thIA  Ibrward,  soldered  together 
on  their  posterior  moiety,  and  prolonged  on  this  side  into  two 
great  unequal  siphons  united  near  their  >ummit;  foot  lin- 
guiforra,  larj^e,  very  thick ;  labial  p.ilps  verv  long  and 
narrow;  1  ruiichiic  narrow  and  very  I  1 1 i  TlWldliU Ihtlfflgh- 
out  the  length  of  the  branchial  siphon. 

Shell  oval-oblong,  transverse,  covered  vrith  undnlating 
oblique  and  tongitudinal  slriia,  gaping  at  both  «xtMBitit& 
Hinge  nedwn.  two  eaidiaal  tooth  m  oM«al*o^  ono. laiilf 
two,  on  the  other,  non-intrant;  nymphm  callous,  thick. sup- 
porting an  external  and  convex  ligament;  pallial  impression 
very  deeply  sinuous,    (l)esh  ) 

M.  Deshaye-.  rerords  four  ^pecies>: — I,  Solen  ttrigilatut. 
Lam  ;  -1,  S'>//-/i  cutididnt,  Ren.,  living  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  fo!i»il  in  Stcilvand  Italy;  3,  &>lgn  Quoyi  {Voyage  <^ 
the  Axtrolabe,  pi.  83.  f  1 1.  12.  Solen  candidtu).  South  Ft- 
cifie  Ocean,  imaller  and  pioportioaalaljr  wider  than  Now  S: 
4.  Soien  Birititiuie,  Doth.  {Bolm  HrtirUalm,  Lam.*  tad  of 
Deshaycs,  in  De*er.  det  Coq.  Fbts.).  This,  which  is  fossil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Grignon,  C^ourtagnon,  Moueby, 
Fames,  &c.,  had  been  previously  eopfwiidod  ^M.]!** 
haves  with  S.  ttrigilutux.  Linn. 

Kxample,  Solen  ttrigilatut. 

Deicription.-  ShtAl  oval  oblong,  very  convex,  rosy  with 
two  white  rav-s,  sculptutod  withohuque  stritD. 
£iiMatfly,Modit«RiiiMBa.  LanuakaddaAllaalaoOoaatt 


There  is  a  Ino  nodiMii  with  Iho  animal  in  the  mitonm 

of  the  College  of  Sniieont  (JVugporaliofM  ^Nal,  Hirt.  in 

spirit.  No.  132  E.). 

Solen. 

dfirtrrir  Chctrncler. — Animal  very  much  elongated,  more 
or  le-is  cylmdncul  or  romprcs-L-d  ;  man'.lo  eiosi'd  tlirouiihout 
its  length,  adhering  by  its  borders,  and  bound  to  the  lowi>r 
edge  uf  the  shell  br  a  double  membrane,  which  folds  back 
upon  itself  to  form  the  opidermis.  presenting  backwardt  a 
single  tnbo^  doable  in  the  intorior,  conical,  annulate  J,  aat> 
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eoptibleof  much  eloti:;ation,  with  two  simple  orifict'^,  lliat 
of  the  siphon  hcinij  ifruattT  thati  that  of  thoanus;  open  en- 
tirely in  front  fur  the  passage  of  a  stout  foot,  which  is  ronical, 
floovex  m  its  middle,  pointed  at  its  extremity,  and  which  ter- 
minttM  ttwbody  of  tbeuitiiMl  in  a  atraigbt  lioe;  bnuKbis 
long,  namnr,  pointed  bMhwnds,  nearly  of  equal  ib»,  ad- 
hering to  two  fines  forward,  one  on  each  sido  of  the  body, 
unitm;;  at  last  at  a  certain  distance  hackwards  on  a  «inptf 
lino,  and  then  free  and  tloiitint;  up  tcj  thi:  entry  of  the 
siphon ;  labial  appendages  not  stnuted  hke  the  branchite, 
elongated,  triangular,  rccur%'ed,  and  directing  their  point 
beekwetda;  mouth  smaU.  anus  at  the  extramitgr  of  a  very 
mnll  tutw  fioeting  in  the  tvAtj  above  the  6ee  part  of  the 
hnnehuB, 

Shell  rather  delicate  generally,  translucid,  equivatve,  ex- 
tremely inequilateral,  elongated.  f;aping,  truncated  at  both 
extremitiesf. and  with  nearlv  parallel  odpo<i;  iimhone«  en- 
tirely  anterior,  hardly  dihtint-t ;  li.iige  eomposed  of  one  or 
two  te«tb;  ligament  convex,  slightly  elongated;  muscular 
imMmioM  very  distan^  the  anterior  oblong,  elongated, 
nner  narrow,  the  posterior  rather  rounded;  BaUiaLimpres- 
eion  straight,  very  long,  terminated  hftoltwarde  by  a  abort 
bifurcation.  (Rang.) 

In  the  second  volume  of 'Tlio  Descriptive  and  Illusfratod 
Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeoiih  ( Phy- 
siological Series),'  will  be  found  (pi.  xix.i  two  fiKures  of  the 
•oft  parts  of  a  Razor-iheU  (flbtoi  Siliqua,  Linn.),  which 
will  throw  great  light  on  the  oispntiation  of  this  interesting 

Jen  us.  They  arc  represented  «itb  tbe  anterior  extremity 
ownwards  (the  natural  position  of  the  animal  in  the  sand 
wherein  it  burrows  when  pressed  so  deftly  that  it  requires 
•harp  dig^in^  to  overtake  it),  the  anal  and  branchial  t.ibes 
projecliug  from  the  surface  when  it  is  undisturbed,  iu  order 
to  maintain  a  communication  with  tbe  sea-water.  There  may 
•ecm  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  these  accurate 
figures  from  the  MS.  catalogue  of  drawings  (No.  28X  and 
m.  Bang*!  doterqition  in  that  part  where  he  describes 
the  mantle  as  eloted  throughout  its  length,  and  that  part 
of  the  description  of  the  plate  which  refers  to  'the  closed 
part  of  the  mantle,' aud  '  liie  open  part  of  the  m:U!tle.*  The 
elijsr.l  i  i  1  the  mantle  upeaks  fur  itself ;  the  '  open  part 
of  the  iMutle'  is  evidently  that  which,  in  M.  Rang's  descrip- 
tientto'boaiid  to  the  lower  borders  of  the  shell/  Tbe  oat» 
logiw  inlbrms  us  that  there  is  a  third  drawing  <No.  S9,M,8. 
OiAtli  ■bowing  principally  the  Tieoera,  wbieh  are  pfamd  at 
and  in  the  basis  of  the  pendulouii  body  or  foot.  The  mouth, 
the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  mlestiues,  and  the  anus  are  seve 
-Of 


Mm  Vagia*.  aiwU  uiil  kA  puU. 


I  delicate  horny  texture :  thes«  are  crossed  at  rogsilar  intui  vaU 
hy  transverse  lines  or  joints;  and  alons  either  side  of  eacii 
supporting  filament  minute  vibraltlc  cilia  are  situated,  whieh 
move  rapidly  in  different  directions,  and  excite  and  maiiitatD 
a  perpetual  current  of  aei^mler  ovar  the  ni^eo  of  tbe 
piratory  organs. 

PI.  18,  llg.  8,  of  Mr.  Garner's  paper  *  On  the  Anatomy  of 
the  I.iamellibranchiate  Conchifera,  shows  tlie  stomach,  in- 
testine, heart,  &C.  of  Soleri  Knnx.  Mr.  Garner  observes 
that  ill  Sokn,  Hiaiella,  Phoius,  &c.,  the  branchial  are  pro- 
longed into  the  inferior  siphon,  and  so  get  access  to  thn 
interior  intcrlaminary  spaces  of  the  AroweMtr  (ovidocta  of 
some) ;  and  by  the  superior  siphon,  tho  OM^  JiMtt,  and  ee- 
cretiona  are  diaaharBed. 

HabiU  «^th9  G0m».— The  species  live  in  sandy  beaches, 
wherein  they  nftcn  lie  buried  in  a  vertical  positi-m  two  feet 
deep,  though  their  ordinary  Ijabit  is  to  go  ordy  so  low  in  tho 
sand  or  sdt  ifor  they  are  found  also  in  tostuaries)  as  to  leave 
I  the  tube  just  projecting.   They  roavbe  said  to  have  regular 
!  burrows.   Wnen  the  animal  is  unaiatnrbed  and  the  tale  in 
in,  it  lieo  wHh  the  tubee  at  tbe  entranee  of  ita  perpendienlnr 
hole;  if  it  be  dittwbed.  down  il  goeet  in  abort  ita  lilb  {« 
spent  in  descending  to  the  depths  of  its  burrow  and  ascend 
ing  from  it  again  to  the  surface  by  means  of  the  extension 
and  contraction  of  its  great  muscular  foot,  which  is  situati  il 
at  that  part  of  the  shell  which  is  lowest.  They  have  beeii 
found  at  depths  varying  from  near  the  sotibeo  «f  tbe  aea  to 
thirteen  fatnoma. 
ZoeofiWw.  —  MedilaifMieaa.    Lamaiek  adds  Atlantic 


SuI«o  I^smen.   BhaD  lod  mA  putt. 

I'be  Catalogue  further  statec  that  the  hranchitB  in  thia 
■toH  of  moUusks  areeompeaadef  lughly  vaaeutar  meoabranae, 
ivpported  by  doe^aat  parallel  tmnavene  Uamenta  of  a 


i4ea(tl|^~8eas  of  Burape  iSid  America,  (Lain.) 
M.  die  BlaiBTllle  tboa  divider  the  genust— 

A. 

Speeiee  somewhat  curved  longitudiually ;  umbo  not  tei^ 

minal. 

Example,  Solen  rult^llut. 

B. 

Species  straight,  or  hardly  curved ;  umbo  terminal. 
Example,  Solen  Vagina. 

M.  DMbayea^  in  bia  Tables,  makea  the  nunberof  reeent 
species  of  solen  twenty-six :  and  ninetesn  the  number  of 

the  fossil  flertiary).  He  n  ,i  U  I'a^imi.  I.'xum-ii, 
coarctatuJt,  eirigtlatus,  candidu-s,  and  Siln/ua,  us  Ibund  Uotli 
in  a  tivinir  and  fossil  (tertiary)  state  ;  and  S'>i''ti  mJn/uai  im 
as  being  found  in  more  than  one  tertiary  Ibrmation.  Thie 
number  includea  Solecttrttu.  In  tbe  last  odition  of  Lunarebt 
the  number  of  apeeiea,  ineludios  Su^ur/iw,  fice^  ia  twenty' 
one  in  all ;  but  vith  tegaid  to  «>I«r  Vagina,  M.  Deabayea 
remarks,  that  having  seen  tbe  ty|»es  in  Lamarck's  collectioti, 
he  is  sure  that  the  throe  varieties  constitute  three  distinct 
species;  and  he  adds  that  Lamarck,  misled  by  a  rescra- 
blance  in  the  external  form,  has  given  as  the  fossU  analogue 
of  van  b.  Sofm  Vagma  MnmaHn  (Rampb,  Mut^  i,  45, 
f.  M.). 

The  genus  SoUnelh  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Zoo/.  /Voir., 
laas;  MiUL,  aifm.),  a  marine  gtaaa  aUiad  to  Sokcurttu  of 
M.  de  Bhhiville,  may  bete  be  nelieed.  In  it  the  general 
form  and  characters  of  S'JfrurfitJt  arc  combined  with  a 
series  of  minute  sharp  leeth  cbaiactenstic  of  Nurii/a.  Mr. 
Sowerby  States  that  it  a]))  ears  to  belong  to  the  family  uf  the 
SoUnacea;  and  that  it  may  be  at  once  separated  from  the 
Mactreuxee^  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  Nucula  belooga^  by 
the  cireametanee  of  tbe  «b<de  of  tbe  ligament  baiag  «oe- 
ternal.  EstabliahedooSaletteflaiVbfrMi,«hidi«aefci5ided 
Iqr  Mr,  Cumiqg  at  Talpami«o. 

Soleniya. 

(Jenehc  Charaet^. — Animal  oval,  transverse ;  lobee  of 
the  roaiiile  unii«d  for  their  posterior  halt,  terminated  by  two 
short  and  unequal  siphons ;  foot  probuscidiform,  truncated 
anleiioriy  by  a  diak*  or  kind  of  aucoter,  tbe  bordeie  ef  wbiob 
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dre  friiiE^e^;  a  mn^le  brannhia  nn  pach  ^ie  in  form  of  a 
plumulo.  till'  l>arl)s  of  wbicli  arc  ist)laterl  up  tO  ; 
aaus  lermmaK  not  tlontiit^.  (Deshaye«.) 

8heU  very  delicate,  TragiW,  omapressed.  elongated,  rounded 
ftt  iU  mtimaHns:  the  borders  straight  and  parallel,  gapini; 
m  litfl*  backwiras,  regulai,  equivalve,  very  inequilateraj, 
covered  with  a  shining  i  jt  crmiji,  which  invests  it  on  all 
side*,  fxcv'pt  in  front  and  behind;  anterior  side  inucli  longer 
than  the  posterior ;  umbones  but  litth;  distinct ;  hin;;i!  com- 
po6md  of  a  cardinal,  dilated,  compressed  tootb,  which  ia 
very  obliqae,  a  little  curved  above,  (erring  for  the  insertion 
of  tb*  ligament  in  each  valve ;  ligament  almoat  entinl)' 
pantafior;  muscular  impremiomi  small,  roaiiM,  iHstaat; 
•omelraeeiof  apaliialimpiresxian.  (Rang.) 

lf.1Mhay«tt«maritathat  Soierm/a,  pr>rrectlyeharaetenBed 
by  the  structure  of  the  bronchia,  a|i|iRmchi;s  (ho  fhlens  roore 
than  any  other  genus  in  the  rest  of  its  urbanization.  He  adds 
that  be  had  tboiiglit,  :  '"le  animal  of  f/'/yrymmv  wiis 
aocomolelety  known,  and  from  the  r«»eiublance  of  the  ^beUa, 
that  ^Kgeymfrismi  Solemya  oaeht  to  be  placed  at  the  com 
mtBSHBent  of  th«  Ikmilj  of  Solena,  Onljr  tbno  apadM 
ni|Mr  to  bo  know,  Sotemmg  AuMruHi,  MiiUemmm,  and 
oorealis.  The  first  from  New  Holland  ;  the  second,  as  the 
name  implies,  from  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  tbu  lost  from 
North  .America (Rho<le  Islan  1 

Hatnt*  <^  the  Gema.— Sand^  aru  the  localities  in  which 
tiie  garnu  hta  boeii  Jbmid. 

Panopna. 

Generic  Character. — Animal  unknown. 

Shall  tbiek,  solid,  eonv«x,  oblique,  elongated,  gaping  at 
Vuli  mtromities,  equivalve,  inequilateral,  rather  irregular; 
umboncs  well  marked,  contiguous,  rather  curved  forward, 
and  more  approximated  to  the  anterior  tliiin  the  jiosterior 
part;  hinge  pre«entin>j  a  conical  tooth  in  each  valve  in  fr.mt 
of  a  fosi^et,  and  of  a  thick  callosity,  not  projecting  outwards, 
and  but  little  elongated,  on  which  is  iiiSCrled  tM  OSttmid, 
poaterior,  and  convex  lifament;  miucular  noprMsions  irre- 
^lariy  oval,  the  aBtarkr  the  longoit,  both  tmited  by  a  pallial 
impression,  which  is  wide,  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  shell, 
and  rather  deeply  excavated  backwards.  (Rang.) 

M.  Deshayes  observes  that  when  Lamarck  published  this 
part  of  bis  work,  he  knew  but  one  species  of  Rmopira :  but 
M.  Deshayes,  on  examining  his  colleclion,  found  that  bis 
QijfOjfmeri*  Arctiea  va»  of  the  former  genus.  At  the  time 
If.  DMhay  es  made  hia  Tafal«%  tlia  Dumber  of  species  recorded 
^n^ean  to  have  baan  two  raeant  and  tbrao  foaail  (tortkr^l ; 
and  of  tbeae.  Pam^mi  AUrovaiuH  ia  noted  as  both  Ihrmg 
and  fossil  ftertiary).  Six  f recent  and  fossil)  is  the  number 
suted  by  M.  Deshayes  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

Habtis  of  the  Gentn.^Pmapmaim  boan  ftvnd  in  stads 
and  shallow  water. 

Glycymoris. 

Oemrie  CkonOtr^Atumk  alongatad,  tbiek*  <f  lindta* 
•eoM»  havii^  the  lobaa  of  the  mantle  ywry  tbiek,  o|>eD  only 

at  die  anterior  extremity  lur  the  passage  of  a  small  cylindri- 
cal foot,  and  termuiated  posteriorly  by  two  siphons,  united 
into  a  single  cylindrical  very  fleshy  mass,  and  never  capable 
of  entering  the  shell ;  mouth  roodorato,  oval,  acoompauied 
on  each  side  by  two  large  eijual  triangular  palps,  joinol  by 
their  bate  to  the  anterioi  adductor  muaole.  Bran^ia  long 
and  thick,  two  oil  eodi  rids  atailj  aqud.  (DHluqnai  after 
AadoaiD.) 

SkeU  vfth  a  ttronf  epideriDiB,  elongated.  lonnded,  gaping 
at  both  oxtretnities,  rather  irregular,  equivalve,  very  ineaui- 
lateral ;  umbones  projecting  but  Utile,  skinned  (reorches) ; 
hm^o  toothless,  presenting  only  a  thick  and  but  little  elon- 
gated callosity ;  external  ligament  supjwrted  by  nympfue 
projecting  outwards;  muscular  impressions  distinct  and  very 
disUnt ;  paUial  impnMion  well  marked,  not  eseavated  |kwf 
terioriy;  Tahea  tklekaoed  by  mlMliet  in  the  interior. 
(Rang.) 

The  number  of  species  in  the  Tables  of  M.  Deshayes  is 
J-  •:■  1:>  ins;.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  the  same  zoolo- 
gi^i  «/tw*  no»  that  he  has  examine<l  the  tbrw  shells  cora- 
pnsorl  in  Lamarck's  genus,  and  that  the  first  only  (O/yty- 
mertt  Siliqua)  belongs  to  it.  The  second  (Glyeymerit  Arc- 
iMaOia,  ha  ad^  a  true  Panopemi;  and  the  third  (Glffcymerit 
margarUaeta)  u  the  detadied  nkve  at  a  dimiigeUa,  from 
Grij|rion. 

Hoinlf  if  ffte  Genus.  -  Found  on  ^nds ;  moderate  depths, 
iiasicava.   [LiTHCPHAoiu.e,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  ii).] 
BlfMOmya.    (See  the  artidai) 
Hhomboidea. 


Generic  Char^ter. — Animal, — Body  rhomboidal,  eloc- 
^■ate<l,  rather  roni[iresse<l,  with  ivv^i  (listwict  iul>05  liackwardii; 
a  ralher  vvicjis  slit  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  tba 
mantle  for  the  exit  of  a  ^^mull  conical  foot,  with  a  bymwa 
the  Alaoienta  of  wbidi  ai«  enlarged  at  the  extiemi^. 

flA«»/rbombdKla],  lather  irregular,  ftriated  longitiidinally. 
very  inequilateral;  umbones  very  distinct  and  very  antero- 
dorsal;  hinge  formed  bv  two  smaji  cardinal  teeth ;  ligament 
external,  posterior,  ntnerp«i||eetiiig;  two loaiided tMiwa- 
lar  impressions. 

Example,  SkomboUn  ngotm,  PdU.  t  S.  p.  81.:tri>. 
xv„  f  13. 

M.  de  BlaiDTille  established  this  {;cnus  upon  a  small  miil« 
lusk  figured  and  daaetibed  by  PoU  under  the  name  of  i9^> 
poeeea  barbata.  and  which  he  reibn  to  the  MvHlut  rugoeue 

ofGinelin.  The  animal,  continues  M.  de  Blainville,  is  to- 
lerably like  Bt/ttfrmtja;  but  the  shell  is  entirely  dillerent, 
and  would  belong  to  the  trtnus  Petrirola  of  I.,umarck ;  but 
It  does  not  perforate,  and  lives  affixed  to  rocks  by  its  byssua. 
M.  de  Blainville  concludes  by  observing  that  the  genua 
would  perhapa  be  bettor  plaeed  among  the  irregular  JV 
nmt,  M.  RMg  lUnka  tut  the  genua  eomea  estmely 
neartoilMNM^ 

Hiatella. 

Generic  Character. ^Animal  unknown.  Shell  delicate, 
ebn}»atod,  subrhomboTdal,  equivalve,  very  inequilateral, 
gaping  at  its  inferior  border  and  posterior  extremity  ;  umbo 
verjr  anterior  and  curved  forwards ;  hinge  dorsal,  formed  of 
a  single  tooth  in  one  valve  corresponding  with  &  notch  on 
the  oiqioaito  valve,  or  of  a  small  tooth  with  a  cardinal  fooet 
on  euh  vihe;  ligament  probably  eitamal  and  dinal; 
muscular  «ad  paUial  impMMiona  nnkaewn.  (De  Blalik 

ville.) 

M.  de  BUnvQIe  dtfidea  the  genua  into  Ae  ftUofwii^  aee 

tiona:— 

A. 

Speeiea  with  a  tooth  in  one  vatva  only. 
Example^  fffoAlbi  bieperta. 

B. 

Species  with  a  small  tooth  on  each  valve.  (Genus  Bia- 
pHolim,  Leach  ) 

Example.  Hiatrlla  Arctiea  (Mya  Arctiea,  Oth.,  Fabr.). 
M.  do  BliimTille  remarks  that  this  ^^enus,  estahlislK>d  by 
Daudin,  ia  but  badly  known,  and  that  it  contains  but  three 
living  •peoiank  two  from  India  and  dm  other  fkom  the  North 
Seaa. 

M.  Rang,  who  remarkaBlae  on  the  Ineempleto  knowledge 
of  this  genug,  thinka  that  thi^  perhaps  b  not  ^  ptaae 

fisr  it. 

Chutrocbmna.   (See  the  article.) 
ClavagcHa.   (See  the  article.) 
Aspe^illvm.    (Bee  the  article  and  lVmiOOl.lOiS.) 

Fossil  Pyloridka. 
Oar  limits  will  nut  permit  more  than  a  rsArenee  to  the 

information  given  under  the  heads  of  the  retpeetivc  genera, 
and  the  statement  that  Gattmehoma,  Pancptsea,  Myu,  Ltf 

traria,  Psammohia,  Snu^ninnlana  f  and  Solcmi/a  f  occur 
below  the  chalk.  Pnammdhia  :\x\(\  Mya  an;  recorded  by  Mr. 
Murchison  [Silurian  System),  the  former  as  occurring  in 
the  lower  Ludlow  rocl^  the  latter  iu  the  Aymestry  lime- 
stone. 

PYIXKRUS.  [Dionsnoir;  8tokm».] 

PTLM.  [BaAstOAt ;  Ctcoir ;  MaaaciriA ;  Natakhto.] 

PYM,  JOHN,  was  descended  fVom  a  good  family  in 
8omen»#'shire.  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  lid-i.  It 
appears  from  the  abstract  of  title  to  certain  estate*  that 
John  Pym  wa^  the  lord  of  the  manors  of  Woolavin((ton  Pym 
and  Woolavin^ton  Throckmorton,  near  Bridj^ewatcr.  in  the 
county  of  SomereL  His  son  Sir  Charles  Pym,  Bart.,  aHer 
wards  peweiaad  these  manors,  which  at  hb  death  descended 
on  coheiresses,  and  ultimately  by  marriage  passed  into  the 
fomily  of  Hales  (of  Kent),  who  became  the  rcproscntatives 
of  the  Pyins. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1099,  and  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  ajje,  Pytn  bi'came  n  gentlenian-coiiiinonor  of  Broml- 

Sto  Hall,  now  Pembroke  (joUege,  Oxford.   But  be  left 
sIFnivenity  without  taking  a  degree^  and  went,  as  Wood 
!«uppciaa,  to  one  of  the  inna  of  eoort. 

Pym  was  eeriy  distingnished  Ibr  hb  ebqnence  and  kooW' 
ledge  iu  the  common  law.  lie  iiervcd  in  several  parliaments 
towards  the  end  of  the  rcign  of  James  1.,  and  in  all  thow 
held  in  the  reigp  of  Charles  I.,  as  member  fur  Tavistot  1v  r.i 
Devonthice.  He  aoon  distinguialied  bimaolf  in  the  1h>umi 
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hy  bis  abilities  and  xeal  in  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
eourL 

la  1686  he  «n  OM  of  Um  mmgK*  of  the  acUcles  of 
tni|MuliQitnt  agaifift  the  duke  of  Baekinshtin;  and 

in  the  Short  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  13lh  of 
April,  1640,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  ujeiiibers. 
When  the  Lon^  Parliament  met  (3rti  of  N>)vemb«r,  1640), 
the  value  of  Pyia'ii  knowledge  and  expeneuco  in  the  usages 
of  the  house,  as  well  as  of  his  talents  as  a  speaker,  was 
strongljr  felt.  The  reason  of  this  ii  made  apparent  by  the 
following  wonfa  of  ChrsndoD:— *TliO  long  intermission  of 
parliament,'  he  lajB,  *  baving  mm  out  Boat  of  tbow  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  rule*  And  orders  ohserved  in 
those  conventions'  (/ft*/.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  437.  Oxford,  1826). 

On  the  7th  of  November,  the  first  day  in  which  the  house 
entered  upon  business,  P)m  made  a  long  speech  respecting 
gnerances.  lie  classed  them  under  three  heads,  namely : 
It  privilege  of  parliament ;  2,  nlij^;  9,  Uhertjr  of  the  sub- 

Sit.  Bneh  of  these  diviaiaiie,  ■•  wee  ueuel  m  that  ifa, 
anin  divided  into  a  gnat  nomher  of  rabdivisioiM. 
The  style  of  Pym's  oratory,  as  Ihr  as  we  can  judge  of  it 
from  those  speeches  of  his  which  were  printed  at  the  time, 
and  have  come  down  to  us  among  the  innumeiDbic  iimall 
quartos  of  thai  age  wbicli  are  preserved  in  the  BrUisb  Mu- 
seum, is  nervous,  terse,  and  polished. 

Upon  the  1 1  th  nf  November  a  motion  was  suddenly  made 
bif  lar.  Pyn,  whg  decUred  that  he  had  something  of  im- 
pOftaoep  to  malte  known  to  the  lMuae»  and  desired  that  the 
outward  foom  should  he  cleared  of  strangers,  and  the  outer 
doors  upon  the  stairs  locked.  This  being  done,  Pym  began. 
He  alluded  by  way  of  exordium  to  the  grievances  under 
which  the  nation  laboured.  He  inferred  from  these  that  a 
deliberate  plan  had  been  funned  of  entirely  changing  the 
Aame  of  j^vemment.  Then  he  thus  continued:— '  We 
must  inquire  from  what  fountain  these  waters  of  bitterness 
flow ;  what  peiaoai  they  are  who  have  so  tut  insinuated 
themselves  into  Iiis  royu  affections  as  to  be  able  to  pervert 
his  excellent  judgment,  to  abuse  his  name,  and  wickedly 
apply  his  authority  to  countenance  and  suppurt  their  own 
corrupt  designs.  Though  he  duubie<l  not  there  would  be 
many  found  of  this  class  who  had  contnbuicil  their  joint 
endeavours  to  bring  Ibis  misery  upou  the  nation ;  yet  there 
was  one  who  both  by  his  «a|iaeiqr  and  inotination  to  do 
evileiuoTed  an  infamous  pMeminenoe;  a  nan  who  in  the 
memory  of  many  present  had  sat  in  that  house,  an  earnest 
vindicator  of  the  laws,  and  a  most  realous  assertor  and 
champion  of  the  lil>crtieK  of  the  people ;  but  he  had  long 
since  turned  a]  i>  I  Lit  I'  from  those  good  afifections,  and,  accord- 
ing  to  the  custom  and  nature  of  apostates,  was  become  the 
greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  eoontry*  and  the 

greatest  promoter  of  tyranny  that  any  age  bad  piediieed.' 
[e  then  named  *  the  earl  of  Strafford,  ktd-KeatenanC  of 
Ireland,  and  lord  president  of  the  council  of  York,  who,  he 
said,  had  in  both  plaees,  and  in  all  other  provinces  wherein 
his  services  had  been  used  by  the  king,  raised  ample  monu- 
ments of  his  tyrannical  nature ;  and  that  he  believ«Ki  if  they 
took  a  short  survey  of  his  actions  and  behaviour  tbey  would 
And  him  the  principal,  author  and  promoter  of  all  those 
counsels  which  had  exposed  the  kingdom  to  so  much  ruin.'* 
He  then  instanced  some  imperious  aetioos  done  Iw  him  in 
Xagland  and  Treland,  some  proud  and  over  eonlMent  ex- 
pressions in  discourse,  and  certain  passionate  advices  he  had 
given  in  the  most  secret  councils  of  state;  adding,  says 
Cliir*  iiduri,  s  lighter  paasages  of  his  vanity  and  amours; 
and  so  concluded, '  that  tliey  would  well  consider  how  to 
provide  a  remedy  proportionable  to  the  disease,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  further  misoluefs  they  were  to  expect  firom  the 
continuance  of  this  great  man's  power  and  eredit  with  the 
kJojg.  and  hisinflueaoe  upon  his  counsels. 't 

It  is  onnoessary  to  detail  here  the  impeachment  of  Straf- 
ford, which  followed,  and  111  which  Pym  bore  .•40  j  :  iii  i.i  nt 
a  part.  On  the  '26th  of  Novetuber  U640  »,  at  a  conleronce 
between  the  two  houses  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  this 
impeachment,  Mr.  Pym  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  at- 
tsmpted  with  considerable  though  unsnccessM  ingenuity  to 
Trove  that  the  earl  of  Straibrd  was  guQly  of  tnaaoo,  «n  the 
groand  that  *otb«r  treasons  are  against  the  rule  of  the  law ; 
but  this  is  against  the  being  of  the  law.'  The  laws  against 
treason  in  England  oaving  been  made  to  protect  the  king,  i 
not  the  subject,  il  would  be  in  vain  to  look  in  the  Statute  of 
Treasons,  the  25th  £dw.  III.,  st.  i,  c.  2,  which  at  that  time 

•  CtaMa4sa,taLt,|iUHO^,S()o,MUt.Osj:.ua(, 


eonstitutcu  tne  Enghsh  law  of  trcaM>n  (the  statutes  of  Ueun 
VIII.,  making  so  many  new  treasons,  having  been  Kplaled 
by  1  Marr,o.  1),  for  any  dalinition  or  des^ptioii,  or  even 
any.  mention  of  that  of  whieh  Stiaflbrd  was  aeeuaad,  vis.  an 

attempt  to  increase  the  power  of  the  king,  and  to  depress 
that  of  the  subject.    Pym  was  partly  aware  of  this,  and  he 

endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  sayint;  that  this  treason  of  which 
he  speaks  '  is  enlarged  bcvutid  the  limits  of  any  description 
or  definition.* 

On  the  26tb  of  February,  1640,  when  the  articles  again&t 
Luud  had  been  lead.  Pym  made  a  powerful  speech  against 
faiin.  By  tt  somewhat  qoaint  ingtmity  bo  awlias  to  Land 
the  expression, '  Spiritual  wiekednesses  in  nigh  places.* 

'  My  lards,  there  is  an  expression  in  the  Scripture  which  I 
will  iiui  presume  either  to  understand  or  tO  interpret;  yet 
to  a  vulgar  eye  it  seems  :u  Ij  iv.j  an  aspi-ct  something  suitable 
to  the  person  and  cause  before  you.  It  is  a  description  of  the 
evil  spirits,  whersiathey  are  said  to  be  spiritual  wickednesses 
in  high  places;  crimes  actefl  by  the  spiritual  Acuities  of  the 
soul,  the  will  and  understanding  exercised  about  spiritual 
matters  concerning  God's  worship  and  the  salvation  of  man. 
seconded  with  power,  authority,  learning,  and  many  other 
advantages,  do  make  the  party  who  i  i  nmiiLs  them  very  suit- 
able to  that  description,  "  spiritual  w  ickednesses  in  high 
places.'"* 

He  says  afterwards, '  It  is  a  miserable  abuse  of  the  spi- 
ritual kevs  to  shut  up  the  doors  of  heavMlk  and  to  opetttiie 
gates  of  iieU ;  to  let  in  piofonenessi  igDonmee,  iupontition, 
and  error.* 

Wrj  nre  furnished  by  Clarendon  with  some  intprp-itlng  in- 
fornmuon  respecting  the  manner  of  life  about  Uua  lime  o. 
Pym  and  one  or  two  of  his  illustrious  friends.  'When  Mr 
Hyde  sat  in  the  chair,'  says  Clarendon,  'in  the  grand  com- 
mittee of  the  bouse  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy,  all  that 
partjr  made  great  court  to  him  (Clareodon),  tlie  house 
keeping  those  disorderly  hours,  and  seldom  rising  till  afkei 
foiur  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon :  they  frequently  impor- 
tuned him  to  dine  with  them  at  Mr.  Pym's  lodging,  which 
was  at  Sir  Richard  Mauly'i^  house,  in  a  little  court  behind  ' 
Westminster  Hall,  where  he  and  Air.  Ilamb  lcn,  Sir  Arthur 
Haalerig.  and  two  or  three  more,  upon  a  stock  kept  a  tuhlc. 
where  tbey  transacted  much  business;  and  invited  thitiMr 
those  of  whoM  conversion  tbey  had  any  llope,> 

Clarendon  also  mentions  that  they  aomeliines  went  out 
after  dinner  to  ride  in  the  fields  between  Westminster  uid 
Chelsea. 

At  tiie  conference  held  between  the  two  iiouses  on  the 
.'  -5ih  of  January,  1G41,  on  presenting  to  liie  lords  certain 
petitions  which  the  Commons  bad  received  from  varit^ 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  London,  Essex,!^,  Mr.  Pym  made  a  i 
spech,  concluding  with  the  following  nmarkable  aeran* 
tion:— 'I  am  now  oome  to  a  oondosbn,  and  i  have 
nothing  to  propound  to  your  lordships  by  way  of  request  or 
desire  from  the  House  of  Commons.  I  doubt  not  but  your 
judi^mcnt-s  will  tell  you  what  is  to  be  done;  y  our  cimsciencos, 
your  honours,  your  interests  will  call  upon  for  the  doing  of  ' 
It;  the  Commons  will  be  glsd to  have  your  help  and  concur- 
rence in  the  saving  of  the  Kingdom ;  but  if  they  should  fail 
of  it,  it  should  not  disojurage  them  in  doing  their  duly.  And 
whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved  (as  throufdi  Qod's 
blessing  I  hope  it  will  be),  they  shell  be  sorry  that  oie  story 
of  this  present  parliament  should  tell  posterity  that  in  so 
great  a  danger  and  extremity  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  enforced  to  save  the  kingdom  alone,  and  that  the  Hous<.' 
of  Peers  should  have  no  part  in  the  honour  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  it,  you  having  so  f^eat  an  interest  in  the  good  success 
of  those  endeavours  in  respeotof  your  great  estates  and  high 
degrees  of  nobdity. 

*  My  lords,  consider  what  the  present  necessities  and  dan- 
gers of  the  commonwealth  require;  what  the  Commons  have 
reason  to  expect ;  to  what  enaeavuurs  and  counsels  the  coo- 
current  desires  of  all  the  people  do  invite  you ;  so  thut  apply- 
ing you  reives  to  the  preservation  of  the  king  and  kingdom, 

I  may  be  bold  to  assure  you.  in  the  name  of  all  the  oook*  i 
monaof  Snghadptibat  you  shall  be  biavely  aeoended.*) 

•  Rnthwortli,  pMl JO,  vd.  L,  p.  HUM.  191.  -llsish  ts  rfTete  Tiw. 

i  ■  [Jte.*  yol  L,  |..  90. 0».£ ,  1»>27. 

t  Roahvoitfa,  nut  iii.  voU  L,  p.  bll.tA.  17SL 

<  ▲  flyfesh  SiliWisS  st  a  OiiifcueiiwtUi  di«  Loitb.  Janaary  Si^  IMl.'  4M. 
iSSl* 

Dkf  IIutU,9Sai  Joniiirv.  1S4) 
'  It  i<  till,  <ta)  orl>'r«d  by  the  Commona  HiMM  of  Pcrlioni  I.I  vjr 
SpMkn-,  io  U>*  Ban*  »rib«  boa»i>, iliaU  i^Ta  thaoki  nalo  Mi.  Pra  '»<  bl*  m 
WiU  iniSwim  <lw  matm  he  •■••wfisfsA  io  briteGlHHMMet  ihto 
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Itirni  ronrey  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  P)  m's  eloqueOMto 
state  That  ^vhcn  ho  made  his  celchratcd  speech  at  Guildhall, 
the  acclftcuationsi  were  so  loud  at  tlie  end  of  every  period, 
ihut  he  was  frequently  compelled  to  remain  silent  for  some 
minutes.  So  great  indetHi  w«r«  his  power  and  popularity, 
that  he  received  the  appellation  of  King  Pym. 

Hm  iofluifice  of  Pjrm  oo  the  ooanaela  of  the  parliament 
baviiiffnpoMd  liim  to  the  chief  odhin  of  the  opposite  party, 
he  some  time  before  hift  death,  in  1643,  publiiined  aviudi- 
cation  of  his  conduct,  in  answer  to  the  reproaches  of  having 
been  the  promoter  of  all  the  innovations  which  hud  been 
introduced  into  tho  church  of  England,  and  the  person  v.ho 
had  produced  all  the  evils  which  then  aflUcted  the  \>.ni^- 
dom.  In  this  paper  he  declared  that  he  was  and  ever  had 
been  and  would  oie  a  faithful  son  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
vitboot  hwriog  tlM  iMit  tineture  of  amlMptiim,  Brownism, 
maA  th«hlto  omn;  end  he  raetified  bit  eotuentiug  to  the 
abolishment  of  episcopacy.  With  regard  to  the  reports  <jf 
his  beuig  the  aittliur  of  the  differences  then  subsisting  bt:- 
Iween  the  king  and  his  parliament,  he  adlrroed  that  he 
never  had  a  single  thought  tending  to  the  least  disobedience 
or  disloyalty  to  his  majesty,  whom  he  acknowledged  for  his 
lawful  •oToreigii,  and  would  epend  hit  blood  as  soon  in  bis 
terviee  at  any  other  sab}tct  in  the  kingdom.  That  it  was 
true,  when  he  perceived  bis  life  aimed  at,  and  heard  himself 
proscribed  as  a  traitor,  he  bad  fled  for  protection  to  the  par- 
Uament.  who  jusiiy  acquitted  him  and  tbo  other  geiiiletiu-n 
accused  with  liim  of  the  ^uilt  of  high  treason.  If  this 
therefore  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  majejtty's  with- 
drawing from  the  parliament,  the  fault  coula  tiot  in  any 
measure  be  imputed  to  him,  or  to  any  proix'cdmg  of 
hitk  vhioh  bed  never  gone  f  urlhert  either  aiuoe  his  m^eatjf 't 
depertni*  er  bebreb  mn  wet  «ran«iited  by  the  known  lawt 
of  the  kinffdom  and  the  inditpataUe  power  of  the  paiiia- 
inent.* 

In  Nr tMnlx;r,  16<13,  Pym  wa*  appointed  lieut<  i  ..nr  i  i"tbe 
ordnance.  Ue  dtedat  Derby  House,  on  the  hlh  ut'  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  and  ou  the  thirteenth  of  that  thonth 
be  wae  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  his  body  heing  car- 
ried to  the  grave  by  six  members  of  the  Huuiieof  Coni' 
mom.  He  left  tevend  ebildrei  by  bis  wife,  a  woman  of 
tingtitar  ■eeomplishments,  who  died  about  the  year  1620. 

*  As  his  life,  such  was  his  death,'  says  one  who  siaud  by 
him  when  he  lay  on  his  deatb-bed.'t  He  enjoycJ,  all  the 
time  of  bis  illness,  the  same  'evenness  uf  spirit'  which  he 
uwtested  in  health,  with  an  addition  of  a  more  'clear  evi. 
oenee  of  God's  love  in  .Tcsus  Christ.'  and  a  most  ready  aub- 
ieetion  to  Ckid't  wtU,  declaring  to  Maiahall  that « it  wae  to 
■im  »  nioit  indifferent  thing  to  live  or  die :  if  he  lived,  he 
woald  do  what  ser\*ice  he  could ;  if  be  died,  he  should  ^o  to 
that  God  whom  he  had  served,  and  who  would  carrv  out 
bis  work  by  some  others.'  A  litile  before  hii  end,  havnif< 
recovered  out  of  a  awoon,  and  seeing  his  frienda  wetipaig 
around  Inm.  he  cheerfully  told  them  he  had  looked  death 
in  the  hoe,  and  kiicw  and  therefore  feared  not  the  worst  it 
ootdd  do,  assuring  tbem  his  heart  was  filled  with  more  com- 
fort and  jey,  whieh  be  found  and  lUt  from  God*  than  bin 
tongue  wee  able  to  ntler. 

A  report  was  put  in  circulation  by  his  enemies  that  Pym 
died  of  the  loathsome  disease  called  morbus  pidicuiosus. 
However  lh(";i  i  xr-:-,  a  document,  attested  by  seven  physi- 
cians, two  surgeons,  and  one  apothecary,  which  states  that 
the  duiea^  of  whieh  be  died  was  an  imposihume  in  tbe 
bowala.  And  Ludlow  nentiont  that  Pym's  body  was  for 
aemal  dayt  eipoeed  to  publie  view  in  Derby  Howe^  before 
it  was  interred,  in  eoafiitaliM  of  tboee  who  reported  it  to  be 
eaten  with  lice.$ 

PYNAKER,  ADAM,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter  of 
the  Dutch  school,  was  born  in  lfi2l,  at  the  village  of  Pyna- 
ker,  between  iSchiedam  and  Delft,  and  always  retained  the 
name  of  tiie  place  of  hu  birtb.  It  does  not  appear  under 
what  master  he  studied ;  he  went  however  to  Rome  for  im- 
pnvement,  and  remained  three  yeaia  in  that  citv.  wheie  ha 
made  snob  nod  ate  of  bit  tine,uiat  he  tvtnraed  to  his  own 
eountry  with  thj  reputation  of  an  excellent  painter.  He  in 
geiwral  preferred  a  strung  morning  light,  which  allowed 
mm  togiTObiatMetaoMMUvi^verdare.  Hia  landteapes 

km*  at  tkh  eoafeicoce.  And  It  Is  Aiith«r«alliSd,llatllfeI^te4Mlird  to 
r«lk«  •pMh  ha  aal*  «t  thU  euatrrMM*  tUo  mVfag,  wM  ts  dsilttt  It  inw 

tim  H(<u«e.  to  the  rnd  h  my  br  ]>iia1<>>1. 

■  n.  v.Uyt,tr.  c1«r.ML  O  Oml' 
•  KiMhworth'*  •  Cotl«ct«oo«.'  pan  iU..  toJ.  ii.,  }>.  376. 
i  Sicphwa  MsMluitt, '  Srrawm  U  I'm'*  Knncral.'  p.  39. 
t  LoAkrw's  •  Umtln,'  p.  91.  tiL,  aiiu  UmioD.  XJil . 


are  enriehed  with  pieturetque  rulnt  or  flne  buildings,  and 

his  figures  are  >pirited  and  suitable  to  his  subjects.  He  is 
raui-h  esteemed  for  tiie  skill  with  which,  by  a  judicious  rJis- 

Eosition  of  tlie  jiround,  interrupted  by  breaks,  and  dueisified 
y  bills  and  valleys,  he  gives  tho  effect  of  distance  gradually 
receding  from  the  view  at  for  at  the  eye  can  reach.  Hit 
larger  pictturm  are  by  no  means  equal  to  bit  amaller  <mm, 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  They  are  very  tearee,  in  this 
country  at  least ;  for  Dr.  Waagen  does  not  appear  to  have 
met  with  even  one,  in  any  of  the  $;reat  collections  which  he 
visited,  and  whii  h  are  described  in  his  work  *0n  tbe.^rtn  in 
Knp;Uind.'  In  hia  volume  on  France  he  mentions  sevcra*. 
whirh  he  saw  in  the  galleriea  of  Fuiik  Fyuafcer  died  in 
1678.  at  the  wto  of  52. 

PYRALLOUTE  o€cu»  crystallized  and  massive.  Pri- 
mary forai,  according  to  Levy,  an  oblique-angled  paiallelo- 
piped.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  two  lateral  ftoea  of  flie 
primary  f  irui,  and  to  one  of  the  diii^onal  planes.  Fracture 
earthy.  Hardness,  scratches  carbonate  ot  lime,  and  ik 
siratched  by  felspar.  Colour  white  an  i  t'  i  Lnish;  trans- 
parent oil  the  edges ;  lustre  resinous.  Specific  gravity  2'6w 
to  2-60. 

Before  the  blownine.  beeomea  at  flrtt  Uaek.  and  aftefwaidt 
white;  aweUs  and  niaei  on  tbe  edgaa  into  n  gbm;  with 
borax  gives  a  transparent  ghm. 

Mamve  I^opmI^.— Tellowitlii  in  arnaU  laminar  masses, 
with  white carbomteof lim^i  QidpluMpbataof  UnMiaadgieen 
pyroxene. 

Occurs  at  Storgard,  Pargas,  Finland, 

Analysis  by  M.  Nordensktiild : — 

Silica.  56-62;  magnesia,  23  38;  alttmlna,  5*98;  Une, 
9*68;  oxide  of  iron,  0*99 ;  oxide  of  manjpneee,  O'M;  water, 
3*58. 

PYRAMID  (Tirpn/i/f).  a  solid  figure  contained  by  a 
polygonal  base,  und  tlie  triangles  formed  on  the  sides  of  the 
base  by  lines  drawn  from  one  \miiuI  Io  the  angles  of  the 
base.  It  is  among  plane  solids  what  the  cone  is  among 
curvilinear  ones,  and  its  solid  content  is  one-third  of  that  ol 
a  prism  of  the  same  ba.w  and  altitude ;  that  is,  the  number 
of  eqoare  units  in  the  base,  multiplieid  by  the  number  of 
linear  units  in  tbe  altitude,  and  the  product  divided  1^  3, 
gives  tbe  number  of  cubic  units  in  tbe  content 

The  properties  of  a  pyramid  are  important  in  the  theory 
of  Projections,  pariiculurly  the  following: — Every  quad, 
rani^ular  pyramid  (or  pyramid  with  a  quadrangular  base) 
has  one  section,  and  one  only,  which  is  a  parallelogram. 
To  find  it,  let  the  vertex  be  V.  and  let  opposite  sides  of  the 
base  meet  in  A  and  B.  Then  every  plane  parallel  to  AVB 
cuts  the  pyramid  in  a  uuallelosnun,  one  of  whose  angles 
is  equal  to  the  angle  Av6. 

PYRAMIDELLA,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  genus  of  hia 
Plirurea,  and  plBcad  by  H.  de  Blalmille  among  bit  Avri- 

cuJitreu. 

Gfiieric  CAarnc/w.— Animal  unknown. 

Shell  smooth,  polished,  without  an  epidermis,  conical 
elongated,  or  subturriculate;  aperture  oval  from  behind  fop- 
wards  ;  tbe  outer  Up  extremely  trenchant,  toothed  inter- 
nally;  the  inner  lip  entirely  formed  by  the  tortuous  and 

much  plicated  columella. 

The  number  of  species  given  m  tlie  Tables  of  M.  Deshayes 
is  eleven  living  and  eight  fossil  (ternary;.  Pyramidclifr  fe 
rebellata  and  acicula  are  there  noted  as  occurring  in  more 
than  one  tertiary  formation.  The  living  species  inhabit  the 
seas  of  warmelimatestn  both  tbe  Old  and  New  World. 

PYRAMIDS.  Tha  pyramids  of  Egypt. especially  tbe  two 
largest  of  the  pmmim  Jiseh,  are  the  most  stupendous 
masses  of  building  in  stone  that  human  labour  has  ever 
been  known  to  accomplish  ;  and  we  have  riH  onls  of  their 
ha  Vint;  been  objects  of  wonder  and  curiosity  from  the  age  of 
H  -  ius,wbowas  hem  484  years  b.c,,  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Egyptian  pyramids,  of  whioh.  lane  and  imalUandin 
dilforent  states  of  preservation,  tbe  number  is  very  oonsider- 
able,  are  all  situated  on  the  weet  side  of  the  Nile,  and  taof 

extend,  in  an  irregular  line  and  in  groups  at  some  rlistance 
from  each  other,  fioiu  the  neighbourhoiwl  ot  Jizcb,  in  30* 
N.  lat.  as  far  south  as  39*  N.  lat«  a  length  of  between  60 
and  70  miles. 

The  pyramids  of  Jiseh  are  nearly  opposite  to  Cairo.  Tliey 
stand  on  a  plateau  or  terrace  of  limestone,  whioh  is  a  pro- 
jection ftfom  the  Libyan  mountain-chain.  The  surface  of 
the  ternea  n  baixen  and  irng ular,  and  ia  eoveied  with 
•and  and  imall  fragments  of  rock:  iia  ba%h^  measnred 
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ttnm  the  baM  of  the  great  pyramid,  x*'^  Ccet  above 
IIm  Nil*  in  its  low  •tate,  taken  at  an  average  ut  the 
jean  17M  to  1801.  Tb*  iiortli<«Mt  augle  of  the  great 
pyramid  ia  1700  yards  from  the  canal  wbieh  rons  between 

too  terrace  and  the  Nile,  and  about  five  miles  from  the  Nile 
itself.  The  accompLniymi;  plan,  which  is  copii-ii  from  the 
gri-iit  FrL-ncli  work.  '  i)L->,criiilion  do  I'Egyple,'  shiiws  tiio 
relative  situations  and  sizes  of  these  pyramtda,  and  also  ttie 
cataeomba  cut  in  tfis  ioelt»tlie  niMd  baOduiBi^  ud  the 
gnattpbinx. 


HeiodaCoi  was  infbrmed  by  the  priests  of  Memphis  that 
the  great  pyramid  wm  built  1^  Cbeona,  king  of  Bgypt.  about 
900  B.C.,  or  about  450  yean  before  Tfenidotusvinted  Egypt. 

He  snys  thiit  IdO.ooo  men  were  employr;!  iwcnty  years  in 
buildini;  il,  and  that  the  bo<ly  of  Chimps  was  jilarud  in  a  n)om 
beneath  thehottoni  of  the  pvramid.  smr  undoil  by  a  \ault 
to  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  conveyed  through  a 
subterraneoua  tunnel;  a  chamber  under  the  centre  of 
the  ptiuaid  baa  indeed  been  diaoovered,  it  is  about  66 
feet  oooTB  tbe  low-water  level  of  the  Nile.  The  second 
pvramid  was  built,  Herodotus  says,  by  Cephren,  or  Ce- 

Ehreneg,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Cheops ;  and  the  thirtl 
y  My  cor  in  us.  tlic  son  of  Cheops. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  the  precedint;  plan,  that  there  are 
three  large  pyramids  and  several  smaller  ones.    All  of  them 
have  t^quaro  bases,  and  their  !>idea  iaoe  tbe  cardinal  points. 

The  pyramid  of  Cheops  consists  of  •  series  of  platforms, 
esch  of  which  is  smaller  than  the  one  on  which  it  iiests»  and 
eoiiscquently  presents  tbe  appearance  of  steps,  which  d{mi> 
nish  in  length  from  the  bottom  to  the  tap  Of  these  steps 
there  are  'iO.1,  and  the  height  of  llieui  decreases,  but  not 
ie;;ularly,  fioin  the  bottom  to  the  top,  the  gitatL'st  height 
ueing  nearly  four  feet  and  two-thirds  (-fGJS).  and  the  least 
ralber  more  than  one  foot  and  two-thirds  ( 1  'Gtifi),  The  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  platforms  are  nerfectly  straight,  and  the 
stones  are  cut  and  fitted  to  each  other  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  and  joined  by  n  cemrat  of  Ume  with  little  or  no  sand 
in  it.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  bed  eight  inches  deep 

baa  been  cut  in  the  n>ck  to  receive  the  lowest  external  course 
of  stones.  The  \ertieal  height,  nica^oii'd  from  tliis  ha.so  in 
the  rock  to  the  top  of  the  highest  platform  now  remainin;;, 
is  456  feet  This  platform  has  an  urea  of  about  1067  square 
feet,  each  side  being  32  feet  8  inches.  If  to  this  were  added 
what  is  necessary  to  complete  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  tbe 
total  height  would  be  about  479  leet.  Saeb  aide  of  the 
bassb  iMMnnd  loiiud  the  stones  lot  into  the  nek,  iontlier 


more  than  763  feet  (763*4)>  and  tbe  perimeter  of  the  bwo  is 
therefore  3053*6 feet  M . Joomrd^ aguies dilbr  n  KttldftoK 
the  abovai,  in  oonseqiwioeof  his  aeosnring.  net  tliie  lowest 
eeone  of  stone*  let  into  the  rook,  but  tbe  ntse  of  tbe  steps 
wbieh  rest  upon  them.  Tlie  w  hole  height,  according  to  bim, 
would  be  ueturly  473  feet,  and  he  gives  tbe  following  dimen* 
sioBS:— 

Diugoiuil  (,f  the  ha-su  .  ,  lQi9*4A7 

Length  of  the  edge,  formed  by  tbe  intersOO* 
tion  of  two  adjacent  sides         .  .  fOitfS 

The  following  are  the  angles  of  the  pyramid : — 

o    »  • 

Aimli*  uf  llir- bur  (>r  the  tiUnitlf  ft>rmiii4  one  of  Um  Emv  Ami  &7   9i  ^S 

.^DK  ''  111'  llli'  VL'tt«X  uf  clltlj  ,  .     S4      0  M 

AnK'r     nn  r<l|;e  wiUi  Ihf  diitx"nal  of  llia  bua  .  .    41  t? 

Angle  funnnl  by  two  u|)|KMiU)  algw  ,  .(7  0 

.\Dgle  or  tlie  idc«  with  the  plane «r  As  1mm  .  .   tl  IS  4 

Ai^irftwaoppaaila  Sum                  .  .  77  SI  IS 

Ptora  this  it  appears  Ast  the  feeesof  tbe  pyramid  are  not 

equilateral  triangles,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 

Tlie  urea  of  the  base,  measured  along  the  outside  of  the 
stones  let  into  the  rock,  d  i,7..  j  square  yards,  or  about  \^ 
acres.  Tliis  area  is  about  the  same  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London,  measured  by  the  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  garden  and 
the  sides  of  tbe  bouses  within  tbe  court-yards.  The  aurisiiee 
of  eedi  feeoi  not  including  the  base  let  into  tbe  loek.  fe 
?,').  I9T  fqunre  yards  :  and  that  of  tbe  four  ftices  is  conse- 
({ULiilly  1U1,'J72  square  yards,  or  more  than  21  acres.  The 
solid  content  of  the  pyramid  is  ubout  3,394,307  cubic  yards, 
which  fiiot  making  any  deductiuns  for  chambers  ana  pas- 
sages in  It )  has  been  estimated  to  be  six  times  the  mass  of 
St. me  in  the  Plymouth  breakwater.  Reckoning  the  total 
he:^htat  479  feet,  the pjmmid  would  be  15  feet  higher  than 
Su  Peter'a  at  Rome^  and  119  bigber  than  St.  Paal% 
London. 

The  entrance  to  the  great  pyramid  is  on  the  north  ftice, 
about  47J  feet  aliove  the  base,  an  J  on  the  level  of  the  15th 
step  fiom  the  foundation.  The  entnitico,  which  is  nearly 
•-M  fe»rt  east  of  the  perpendicular  which  bisect.n  the  fac&  is 
easily  reached  by  tbe  mass  of  rubbish  at  the  base,  which  oas 
chiefly  fallen  from  the  top.  Tbe  passage  to  which  tbe  opsD> 
ing  leads  ia  3  fee .  7^  inches  square,  with  a  downward  in- 
clinatioo  of  S6%  jr  26°  30'  at  moat.  It  ia  lined  with  slabs 
of  liBMStone  well  joined  together.  This  passage  leads  to 
anotbsTi  which  has  an  ascendin>;  inclinauon  of  27".  The 
deseending  passage  is  73  feet  long  to  the  place  wliere  it  meets 
the  ascending  passage,  109  feet  long,  at  the  top  of  which 
there  is  a  platform,  with  tbe  opening  of  a  well  or  shaft,  which 
goes  down  into  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  and  thecommence* 
ment  of  a  botiaontal  raillery  197  feet  bng.  which  leads  toUie 
queen's  ebamber,  17  feet  long,  14  wide,  and  19  bigb.  Ait 
another  passage  or  gallery  132  feet  long,  '2fii  hii:!i,  and 
nearly  7  wide,  commences  at  the  plait'orm,  and  is  contmuwl 
in  the  >.ame  line  as  tlie  former  a.scending  pa>sage,  till  it 
reaches  a  landin^^-place,  from  which  a  short  passage 
leads  to  a  small  chamber  or  vestibule,  whence  another  short 
passage  leads  to  the  king's  chamber,  which,  as  well  as  the 
vestibule  and  intermediate  passage,  is  lined  with  large 
blocks  of  granite  well  worked.  The  king's  chamber  is  34| 
feet  long,  17  wide,  and  Vii  high.  The  roof  is  formed  of  nine 
slabs  of  granite  reaching  from  side  to  side:  the  slabs  are 
iherefoic  more  than  1  7  feet  long  by  3  feet  9^  inches  wide. 
This  chamber  cuiilains  a  sarcopliagus  of  retl  granite;  the 
cover  is  i^one,  having  probably  been  broken,  and  carried 
away.  Tfie  sarcophagus  is  7  feet  inches  long.  3  feet 
3  inchea  wide,  and  3  feet  64  inobea  bjgh  on  the  ontsideh 
the  bottom  bdng  7|  inches  thick.  Thtm  are  no  hiero- 
glypbios  n|Km  it 

mr.  IkiTison,  in  1703,  discovered  a  chamber  immediately 
over  the  king's  chamber,  which  is  reached  by  mounting  by 
a  ladder  to  a  hole  at  the  top  of  the  upper  a-scending  gallery ; 
and  Colonel  Vyse  has  since  (lti36-7)  discovered  three  other 
chambers,  also  above  the  king's  chamber.  All  these 
chambers  are  from  three  to  four  feet  longer  than  tbe  bine's 
chamber*  and  about  the  same  width,  the  slabs  which  aro  Ute 
roofof  the  oneferming  the  pavement  of  that  which  is«bove 
it;  but  noiK?  nf  tlu'ni  is  much  more  than  three  feet  hii;h. 
They  have  probably  been  formed  merely  to  !e>sen  the  weight 
of  the  iu:u>s  above  the  king's  chamber. 

Captain  Caviglis,  in  1816,  discovered  that  the  entrance 
possage  did  not  terminate  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascending 
passage,  but  was  continued  downwards  in  the  aama  inolined 
plana  900  fesC  fertbsr,  and  by  a  abort  hsraontal  posnge 
optBod  on  what  appeared  to  bo  dM  ballon  of  llwvao.  iSo 
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va  stgc  however  eonliiuierl  in  tho  same  direction  23  feet 
farther,  then  bccAino  narrower,  and  was  coutiniitKl  horirnn- 
tally  2H  f«et  more,  when  it  opened  into  ii  lar)>e  chamber  out 
in  tiM  rook,  and  under  the  eontre  of  tbc  pjramio.  TIiU 
cbuDbar  it  about  26  ftat  bf  27.  Another  pMMf*  «S  fcm 
knf  taad*  Aws  ttiii  llmaMP.  b«t  it  appean  to  ttmlitste 
abruptly. 

The  well,  which  appeared  to  Mr.  Dixvi-ttin  and  Qi^tain 
Cavii^lia  to  descend  no  lower  than  where  it  was  intor»**<'led 
hv  the  rleseendmg  pas<iage.  ita  depth  tlicre  t>eint?  1  fe«t, 
wa^  afterwards  nlearcd  out  by  the  French  to  the  diipth  of 
24>7-7ft  fiwt,  of  wbiefa  about  I4d  Itet  «re  io  tlM  Mlhl  rook ; 


a*  timt  4ho  base  of  the  prnimid  Mag  IM  ftel  aboTO  tbe 
I  Mile,  tlM  ammi  bottou  of  Iba  well 


•latalortlia 

b  18  fbat  i  incbM  abow  tka  NAe;  bat  the  Mttnl  bottom 

n.jr  appt'ar  tobatrobeen  yet  rt'iirlied.  Tlie  tetniieiaftirc 
witliMi  the  bixly  of  the  pyramid  was  Hnmd  to  bo  Hl°  j' 
Fiiiircnheit,  and  in  the  well  it  was  still  higher 

Herodotus  was  informed  that  the  chambers  cut  m 
lh»  Mlidl  rook  were  made  before  the  building  of  tbe  pyramid 
wm  eomiBaiwd  U  ia  evidaiit  that  it  mw  intended  that 
the  pjraand  iboall  nat  ba  alltaiad  altar  tiia  body  or  bodies 
•era  deposited  in  it,  as  blocks  of  granite  were  fixed  in  the 
eniraneas  to  tbe  principal  paasaiees^n  such  a  manner  aa  not 
uiili  fli  flose  tlu'iii  lip.  hut  to  conceal  thorn,  T'l.i  re  are 
trac9>  bowufer  ut  iba  pyramid  having  been  eoien  ti  both  by 
tiie  Kotnaus  and  the  Arab  conqneTon  of  Sgyiit. 

As  the  p>-ramids  cunaist  of  a  aeriM  of  platforms,  eaeh 
•mailer  than  tbe  one  on  which  it  really  tba  beif  bt  of  none 
of  tbem  bein^  m  nacii  aa  Ifa  M»  nd  tkat  bairiit  diDii> 
aiAtng  upnnrdi,  it  bobYioattbattbaatonaiaMiMi  Da  liftad 
Lit  111  i:iu.>l  labour  and  lever*  successively  from  step  to  step, 
?u  as  to  cuinp)«lc  each  platform  before  the  next  was  cuin- 
ruciired  ;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  H  '  'i  '  n  pectinp  the 
building  of  this  pyramid  which  is  attended  with  a  little 
ditficuhy.  He  say*  (iL  124,  'The  pyramid  was  made 
Ml  ibe  foUoving  aiann«.  ia  tha  fctin  at  al«»,  which  aome 
rail  .enmm  (battlaiiMnto),  aod  otiiara  MmMw< Utile  altars j. 
Wbci)  they  bad  first  baSt  in  tlua  ftihiMit,  tbejr  lakad  tlie 
nmainin^  stones  by  OMehtnet  or  contrirances  of  abort 
|Hecei>  ol  wood.  They  raised  iheni  from  the  ground  to  the 
first  tMJr  ui  steps,  and  whcti  the  stone  had  asceiuiwl  to  tins 
tier,  it  was  pbu-ed  on  another  muchiiie  siHtuliiiK  (">  ^^'^^ 
law,  and  froaa  ibis  row  it  waa  dragged  upon  tbe  second  row 
oo  aaaihtr  ■aatiiaa  Aa  ■aaytiva of  amom  as  there  were, 
aa  tmuf  namhium  aba  arm  tlMia;  lftit»  awiotdiag  ioaaa> 
Ihtaaantfal  (Ibrl  tUak  itiifht  la  diva  bafb  aadonata  m 
they  were  given  to  me),  they  transferred  tbe  aame  machine, 
it  being  easily  iiiovod  from  htep  tu  step  as  they  raised  each 
Intone.  The  highest  parts  we rt  c  ,:r  !i "r  flnishe<l  first; 
then  the  parts  next  to  the  highest,  and  la^i  of  all  the  parts 
near  the  ground  and  tbe  very  bottom.* 

Xba  *  iMDaioiog  otoaea'  bava  aooMtiiiMa  been  interpreted 
taMMB  aBMag'ttooo%  aaiilar  to  Hmh  vliieh  yet  remain  on 
dM  iippar  Mtt  at  tlw  fyiawi  af  Otpluaa*  aoa  bf  whiah  the 
wbala  ■oriboo  waa  naik  amoalh.  Ami  thb  fudood  mmld 
be  the  only  judicioiui  way  of  puttinu;  on  such  a  casint;: 
utbcrwLS«,  if  lh«y  began  Crorn  the  bottom,  ilie  lower  part  iif 
the  pyramid  would  be  u  ii;<;ccessible,  and  the  stones 

oould  only  be  carried  up  by  vxiurual  couinvanoes.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  bad  such  a  casing,  but  tbe  difloal^  is.  that 
not  a  atoQA  that  can  be  proved  to  have  baloand  to  it  now 
aaiito  ailte  oa  or  aboat  the  great  py  ramkL  It  ii  prabable 
that  tbe  outer  sUtiies,  which  Herodotui  aaya  van  highly 
polished,  hare  been  earried  off  for  purpews  of  hnilding,  k>ul 
It  is  extraordinary  that  not  one  ahould  remain  aa  a  auitMry 
witness  for  the  veracity  of  the  Father  of  History. 

Herodotus  also  informs  us,  that  when  the  great  pyramid 
was  designed,  they  began  by  making  a  causeway  for  the 
coove;anoe  of  tba  stone.  This  causeway,  tvw  3000  Greak  feet 
IB  tai^tt^MiiitHaadih.  and48  hi^atitopaitoil  uiiiraiiiM. 
It  nao  anda  af  hiitbly  poUrtad  atone  aofwad  with  Mulp- 
tarm;  and  in  his  opinion  wa.s  as  wundorful  a  work  as  tho 
pyramid  itself.  Of  this  cau3«way  liowever  tliere  are  now 
BO  ttaces,  ill i  iiudi  maaina  of  caascwayi',  alon^  which  the 
BiatariaU  of  the  pyramids  were  probably  conveyed,  may  be 
aean  in  manv  places,  aod  partieularlv  in  that  part  of  the 

C'an  marked  B,  where  there  is  a  causeway  about  leet 
o^  formed  of  very  brae  stonea,  leadiog  to  tba  bailttni  A, 
«o  Uie  east  side  of  the  third  pyramid. 

Tbe  matenab  of  all  the  pyramids  ara  Umlaiw,  and 
Bclioni  ia  of  opinion  that  ]  in  ;  ;iu  gione  for  the  second 
aynmtd  was  proeand  iroiniMUa.t«ly  on  ihespotf  judging  from 


the  mannci  in  wnieh  the  rock  has  been  cut  away  round  ths 
pyxam:  1  Herodotus  certainly  understood  that  all  the  stona 
was  brought  from  tbe  mountains  near  Cairo,  where  thera 
are  indeed  antient  qauibs  of  mat  extent ;  but  it  seems 

KbaUa  that  tho  naatait  |art  of  Chtttatariab  aMsa  ftoBt 
wm  iMo  of  tta  Nib.  Tba  Motte  of  f^nfta  wera  of 
course  brought  from  Syend,  which  is  nmrly  iPDmilea  highcf 
up  the  Nile.  The  rock  on  which  the  itreat  j  yramid  slunds 
has  hci'n  foiiii<l  to  project  at  least  as  hiyh  as  hOfi'et  into  the 


body  of  it.   Tho  stones  of  which  it  is  built  rarely  exceed 
nine  fbet  in  length  and  six  and 
thickness  has  been  alreadv  Mated. 


rarely  «X4 
bmlih; 


tha 


The  ascent  of  tha  great  pyramid,  thoaglk  not  without  difi 
fieulty  and  dani^r,  from  the  bmken  slsta  of  th«  atcfi,  b 
frequently  accomplished,  and  even  by  feroabs.  Belzoni  da* 
>cribe^  the  Tiaw  from  tha  ti^  In  teran  af  anth«inaiie  ad*^ 

miration. 

The  pyramid  of  Cepbren,  ti  e  sccni.d  In  siu^hMtha  M- 
lowini^  dirat'iisions,  according  to  Belzoni  — - 

FaM. 

Sido  uf  thti  b«4>«i  .  .  .  684 

Vertical  height  .  .  .  456 

Perpaodtcuiu  biaootiog  ttaaftMa  of  tho  pfnHaid  MS 
Coatinf  ftomthaioptatbaplaaawhaattaodi  140 

The  anjile  which  tntasures  the  inclination  of  each  face  to 
(he  ba.«e  is  52  6°.  and  conswiuently  this  pvrnmid  has  a 
steeper  ascent  than  the  first.  Tins  second  |''yr,uiiid  dofri  not 
rise  from  tbe  natural  level  of  the  plateau,  but  out  of  an  ex- 
cavation or  deep  cut  made  in  the  soUd  rack  all  round  the 
fframid.  Tba  fodt  in  wbMt  thta  ateevation  has  baott 
mada  b  h^^hor  tl|Bn  that  on  «hieh  the  great  pyramid 
stands,  so  that  both  pyramids  may  stand  on  ilie  same  level. 
butthiA  does  not  s«ein  to  have  been  accurately  ascertained 
Belzoni,  after  great  exertion,  succociIchI  in  openiiii^  the 
secorul  pyramid,  and  after  traversing  passages  similar  tc 
ihi>se  in  tlic  s;reat  pyramid,  reached  the  main  chambi-r,  which 
is  cut  oat  dr  the  solid  rock.  It  U  48  feet  3  inches  long, 
16  feet  3  inches  wide,  and  83  faat  t  iltebes  high.  Tba  oo* 
vering  is  mada  af  bkioko  of  UmafltoBa^  whieb  moet  in  ail 
an^lar  Ppint.  and  Ibnn  a  roof  of  tho  aame  slope  *»  tba  ny- 
rainid.  The  chamber  contained  a  sarcophagus,  farmed  uf 
the  finest  granite,  which  is  h  feet  km!?,  3  feet  fi  inches  wide. 
;ind  2  feel  3  iin  lies  deep  in  the  inside.  There  were  no 
hieroglyphics  on  it.  8oino  bones  were  found  in  it,  which 
were  ascertained  to  be  those  of  an  ox.  From  an  Arabia  in  ■ 
aeriptioa  on  tbe  wall  of  tha  ebaubor.  it  appears  that  aono  or 
tba  Arab  ruler*  of  Egypt  bad  antond  tbia  pyramid  asd  dotod 
Bolnni  uaa  diaoovotad  anothar  ahatol 


it  again.  Boboni  also  diwovafad  another  chaaiba  in  tbb 

pyramid. 

The  ascent  of  the  upper  p;irl  of  the  second  pyramid  is 
extremely  difficult  and  daiij^emus.  Mr.  Wilde,  who  pub- 
lished, in  January,  lS4li,  a'  Narrative  of  a  Vova;;e  tu  Ma- 
deira, Teneritfe.and  along  tbe  shores  of  the  Medilerranean,' 
made  the  ascent ;  and  as  bis  account  of  tbe  enterprise  illus- 
trates tbe  subjaot  of  tha  onaiog,  and  u  abo  tntacetling  in 
itsdf;  wo  giva  an  axtraot  nwm  it,  omfMhig  onob  oni- 
tenocs  or  parts  of  sentences  as  are  foreign  to  our  purpose. 
'  1  engaged  two  Arabs  to  conduct  me  to  the  summit  of  the 
pyramid,  one  an  old  man,  tho  oini  r  tin  i.;  t'orty,  both  of  a 
mould  which  for  oombiuation  of  strength  and  agility  1  never 
sow  aarpaaaad.  We  soon  turned  to  the  north,  and  flaolly 
reached  the  outer  oaaing  on  the  west  side.  All  this  was 
very  laborious,  to  be  sure,  though  not  very  dangerous ;  but 
here  was  an  obotaeb  that  1  knaw  not  how  thcmaelves  could 
surmount,  much  le»  how  I  could  possibly  master ;  for  above 
oar  heads  jutted  out  like  an  eave  or  coping  tlio  lower  stones 
of  the  coatin^^,  which  slill  rcutain,  and  retain  a  smooih 
polished  surface.  As  considerable  pruoaulion  was  neces- 
sary, tbe  men  made  me  take  off  my  hat,  coat,  and  shoes  at 
this  place :  the  younger  then  placed  bis  raised  and  extended 
baaiK  agawat  tlia  projecting  edge  of  tbe  lower  stone,  whieh 
laoubod  to  abava  hta  chin ;  and  tbe  eider,  taking  ma  ap  in 
his  arms  as  I  would  a  child,  placed  my  feet  on  tbe  other's 
iitaouldeim,  and  my  body  flat  on  (he  snuwtb  surbce  of  ilie 
stone.  In  this  position  wo  fornit- 1  i  i  iiii|le  with  each  ether, 
and  hero  I  remained  &a  upwards  ot  two  minutes,  till  the 
older  man  went  round,  aod  by  some  other  means  contrived 
to  get  over  the  pngection,  when,  creeping  along  the  line  of 
junction  of  tbe  caainp,  ba  took  my  bands,  drew  me  up  lo 
wfaare  ha  wm  diove  me.  and  then,  lattiai  dawn  bb  nwla^ 
assisted  to  namat  up  the  younger  but  taio  aotiaa  aiM  baa 
drii  I  t;  climber  of  the  two.  We  then  proceeded  mi-cti  us 
,  follows  - — One  of  them  got  on  tiio  shoulders  of  tbe  otiiert 
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lad  so  gained  the  joining  of  tb*  ■tone  tbovw.  wbMi  WBt 

often  five  feet  asunder;  the  upper  man  then  helped  me  in  a 
similar  action,  while  the  lower  pushed  me  up  by  the  feet. 
Having?  gained  this  row,  we  had  ofien  tu  crccj)  fur  Sijnie  '.vay 
along  the  joining  to  where  another  upporluuily  of  a»ct;ndint; 
wat  afforded.  In  this  way  we  proceeded  to  the  summit,  and 
aonifl  idoA  may  b«  fwined  of  my  feeling*  when  it  is  rocol- 
laetod  tluit  all  Umw  atoDea  of  saoh  a  span  ate  highly  po- 
lished, are  aat  at  aa  uisla  lawCnan?]  tliaii  4«*.Mid  that 
the  places  we  had  to  grip  with  our  hands  and  ftet  were 
often  not  two  inches  wioe,  and  their  height  ahovo  the  pround 
upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  A  single  slip  of  the  fact,  and 
We  nui^t  (ill  three  have  been  da&hc»d  to  atoms  \on\:  hcforc 
we  reached  the  ground.  On  gaining  the  top  my  guides  gare 
vent  to  sundry  demonstrations  of  satisfaetion,  dapping  me 
on  the  back,  patting  my  head,  and  kissing  asy  bands.  Ftom 
all  tUa  I  began  to  suspect  that  aeasatbmg  wondatfbt  had 
been  acbievedi  and  aome  idea  of  my  perilous  sitoation 
broke  upon  me  when  I  saw  some  of  my  fnends  beneath 
waving  their  hats,  and  looking  up  with  astonishment  as  we 
sat  perched  upon  the  tup,  whicli  is  nut  more  than  six  feet 
square.  The  apex  stune  is  off,  and  it  now  consists  of  four 
outer  slabs  and  one  in  the  centre,  which  is  raised  up  OQ  its 
end,  and  leans  to  the  eastward.  I  do  not  think  that  hnomn 
bands  could  have  raised  it  tboa  from  ita  bad.  on  aaeaant  of 
its  site  and  the  confined  spaee  they  would  have  to  work  in. 
I  am  inclinod  to  think  the  top  was  struck  with  lightning, 
and  the  position  thus  altered  by  it.  Tiic  three  of  us  had 
•ust  room  to  sit  upon  the  place.  Tlio  heat  was  most  intense, 
and  the  stones  so  hot  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  sit  on  them 
very  long,  and  it  would  be  rather  too  dangerous  an  experi- 
ment to  attempt  standing.  The  desoeA  wa%aa  mi^^  bo 
•zpected,  much  mem  danserous,  though  not  so  dflball 
The  guidaa  tied  a  long  sasb  under  mv  arms,  and  so  let  me 
slide  down  from  course  to  course  of  these  covering  stones, 
which  are  of  a  yellowish  limestone,  liomewhat  ditlerent  from 
the  material  of  w  inch  the  steps  are  composed,  and  totally 
distinct  from  the  rock  of  the  base  or  the  coaling  of  the  pas- 
The  aocompanyiiig  out  abowa  the  ahapo  of  tbaae 
and  how  they 


The  upper  part  of  the  aho«a  design  shows  the  ooating.  and 
dM  lower  the  ateps :  the  upper  lehrhand  figure  givos  the 
shape  of  the  casing-stones,  and  tbe  lower,  tbatof  tooee  used 

at  the  corners. 

Tht-  pyramid  of  Myrerinus,  the  third  of  the  Jizch  group, 
is  about  I  74  fw;l  hii;h  ;  the  side  of  the  base  is  33U  feet,  and 
the  angle  made  by  the  plane  of  the  face  with  the  plane  of 
the  base  ia  about  46".  Belzom  says  that  he  found  on  the 
nordi  aid*  a  eanaidaraUa  number  of  blocks  of  granite*  which 
had  evidently  fbrmed  the  eoattaf:  *PMwaadiaf  f  at  hum  as 
I  "UaTfyd  zviay  the  rubbish,  I  found  that  part  Off  tho  ooating 
.till  remained  in  its  place  down  to  the  baaa.*  TUs  pyramid 
has  not  been  opened. 

The  side  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  pyramid  is  probably  not 
more  than  130  feet.  Two  pyramids  to  the  west  of  the  fourth 
consist  each  of  fbur  receding  platforms,  similar  to  the  Mexi- 
can pyraBlida»  and  each  of  these  platforms  is  ascended  by 
high  nanov  atapSk  in  which  also  they  laaambla  the  Mexican 
pyramids.  The  sonunit  is  a  platibnn.  Of  the  three  pyra- 
mids  which  appear  in  the  plan  on  the  east  side  of  the 
great  pyramid,  the  middle  one  appears  to  be  tbe  pyramid 
w[iirh.  :i.s  Horadotoa  tilb  a%waabattt  hrtha  danipilarof 
CUeups. 

There  are  soma  lam  pyramids  at  Sakkfirah.  One  of 
them  ia  neat  m  diaaaawna  to  the  pyramid  of  Cbeope.  Each 
of  the  haaa  is  abontIM  Ihat.  and  the  ha^^  is  339 
It  ia  built  inioeedingplatfbnns.  andthebaterior  is  de- 
aaribad  by  WiUtinson  aa  a  sort  of  hollow  dome  supported 


here  and  there  by  wooden  rafters.  At  thaaad  of  tho  paa> 

.sage  opposite  to  this  dome  is  a  small  chamber,  on  the  door- 
way uf  ^^hich  there  are  some  hieroglyphics,  but  this  cham- 
ber and  passagoippaar  tohaof  alatardalathanthaiaataf 

the  pyramid. 

At  Dashour  there  are  also  some  large  pyramids.  One  of 
them  has  a  base,  each  side  of  which  is  700  feet,  a  perpendi- 
cular height  of  343  feet,  and  1 54  stepa.  It  has  a  little  of  the 
coating  rawaining  on  the  top.  The  ontiaaoe  iaaa  tho  north 
face.  mH  thero  is  a  principal  chamber  and  some  smaller 
chambers  and  passages  similar  to  those  which  wc  have  de- 
scribed in  the  great  pyramid.  In  another  pyramid,  almost  as 
large  as  the  precetlintr,  at  the  height  of  184  feet,  the  jildue 
of  the  side  is  changed,  and  a  new  plane  of  less  inclination 
completes  the  pyramid;  for  which  diminution  of  the  angle 
there  seems  to  be  a  suttcient  ieason»  siaoe  the  lownr  partof 
the  aide  appeara  to  uaka  an  angleof  yo*with  the  base.  This 
pyramid  has  been  entered,  and  found  to  contain  clmm- 
bers  and  passages  similar  to  the  others.  Near  the  first  of 
'  these  pyramids  is  one  built  uf  bricks.  The  base  is  a  rect- 
I  angleof  100  Daces  on  one  side  and  7  5  on  the  other.  The  bricks 
,  are  made  ot  loam  and  chopped  straw,  and  are  sun-dried. 

At  Thebes  there  are  some  small  pyramids  of  aun^iod 
brick,  in  which  the  central  chambers  have  vaulted  rooft* 
Judging  firom  the  s^le  of  tbe  flresooes,  Wilkinson  inlhrs 
that  they  date  at  leaat  as  far  back  as  1230  b-c  and  flron 
other  buildings  he  concludes  that  brick  \aults  and  arches 
were  constructed  by  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  1540  B.C. 

Herodotus  infonns  us  that  iu  the  lake  Muins,  'about  the 
middle  of  it,  there  are  two  pyramids,  each  rising  300  feet 
above  the  water.  The  part  that  is  under  tha  watar  ia  Juat 
the  aamo  height.  Onthetop  oftfMh  isnooteaiaaafBlMNb 
seated  in  a  <&ir.*  It  is  probabla  that  Ibasa  pfiaaida  wm 
liuilt  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  and  that  ha  ana  niainfiinud 

as  10  the  depth  under  the  water. 

There  are  numerous  pyramids  in  Nubia,  perhaps  eighty 
or  more,  but  they  are  generally  small.  Many  of  them  have 
propyla  attached  to  one  side,  as  if  forming  the  entrance  to 
tbe  building.  Tbora  are  three  RnMWS  of  such jmamids  at 
aplaeocalledAssnr,nearthaIi»m(ahoutl7*N.iat).  Thev 
are  built  of  sandstone,  and  tbe  propyla  are  adorned  with 
sculptures  after  the  Egyptian  fashion.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  entered.  The  sides  of  most,  perhaps  all,  of  the 
Nubian  pyramids  do  not  face  the  cardinal  points.  There  is 
a  ^roupof  pyramids  at  a  place  called  .Nourri,  inlat  18"25"N., 
a  few  miles  north  of  Jebel  Barkal,  on  the  0|^Knite (tbe east) 
side  of  tbe  river.  Tbe  largest  of  thaaa  pyramids  contahw 
within  itaoother  of  adiOmnt  data^  atowk  •ndarehiiaeliMn 
Tha  mner  pyramid  ia  iaan  in  aansa^nanaa  of  part  of  tfia 
outer  one  havingftUon  aC  Tha  haaa  lina  ia  abent  l$i  ftal^ 
and  the  height  about  104  fbet 

But  buildings  of  this  description  are  nut  confined  tO 
Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  temple  of  Belus  (tbe  Birs  Nem* 
roud),  and  tho  Ml^jalibi,  at  Babylon,  were  pyramidal  build- 
ings. The  perimeter  of  tbe  base  of  tbe  Krs  Nemroud  is 
762  yards.  The  M«tjoUbi  lias  an  oblong  baea^  tha  aides  of 
which  face  the  cardinal  points.  Tbe  nortliem  side  is  SOO 
yards,  the  southern  219,  the  eastern  182,  and  tbe  western 
186.  The  highest  part  of  it  which  remains  is  140  feet. 
There  are  passages  in  it,  and  a  hollow  shaft  60  feet  aqiuune. 
(Joffins  and  ahdatona  hawa  basn  diwewwd  in  it  CBUk> 

BYLO.N.] 

Xenophon,  in  his  aoooonlaf  tbe  retreat  of  dia  tan  tban- 
sand.  apeaks  of  a  atom  npiamid  whiob  be  saw  near  tha 
Tigris,  about  ibrty;flve  miles  tooth  of  the  present  Mosul. 

the  height  of  which  he  estimated  at  200  feet.  There  arc 
some  temples  of  the  pyramidal  form  near  Benares,  in  tbe 
Ea»t  Indies.  But  next  to  those  of  Egypt  the  most  extra- 
ordinary pyramids  now  existing  are  those  of  Mexico.  At 
Teotihuacan,  eight  leagues  north-east  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
there  are  two  laive  pyramidst  sammndod  by  sovoial  hundred 
small  ones  placed  in  linos  nmning  duo  aordi  and  south, 
and  eaatand  waat.  Iha  two  Urge  pyramids  ara  ftnnad  of 
day  mtzod  with  small  atonea.  but  they  were  eased  wiA  a 
sort  of  porous  amygdaloid.  They  consist  of  four  receding 
platforms,  each  of  which  is  formed  into  a  number  of  small 
steps,  the  edges  of  which  were  visible  when  Humboldt 
visited  them.  A  colossal  stone  statue,  covered  with  plates 
of  gold.  Blood  on  the  summit  of  each,  but  tbe  soldiera  of 
Cortes  carried  off  tlw  gold,  and  tho  aUtuaa  wata  hrakon. 
Tbe  Umat  of  tha  amoll  nyramida  la  not  ahovo  thirty  ibst 
high.  The  great  pyramid  of  Cbolula  in  Mexico  baa  a  base 
eaoh  side  of  which  is  1440  £>et,  and  the  area  of  tbe  base  is 
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tlierefore  upwards  of  fortT-seveu  acres  and  a  half,  more 
than  thrc*  limes  ihe  base  or  tho  great  pyramid  of  Jizeb, 
bul  th«  piMent  height  j»  aueh  l«a«>  beiog  ool/  1 17  fiset,. 
Hie  pbtronn  on  (he  top  bu  an  aiw  of  more  then  S9,W0 

souare  feet,  and  a  church  bas  been  built  in  the  centre^ 
of  It.  ThiH  pyramid  is  buil:  of  aliemote  layers  of  clay  and 
lun  dried  bricks.  [Ciioi.i  l  v.]  A  sni;ill  p^mmitl,  built 
euurk'U  of  well-hewn  stones  of  a  remarkuhle  aue,  has  been 
discovered,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  early 
Spanuordi.  ll  is  69  feet  bigb,  end  each  side  of  the  base  is 
8t!  feet.  The  eating  of  the  plei  forme  ie  edorned  with  biero- 
fljrphic  lenlptlimk  II  ia  to  the  east  of  the  pyramid  of 
TeelikttBean.  Several  other  pyramidal  buildings  were  dis- 
eeewwl  in  Mexico  by  Captain  Dupaix,  between  180r>  a:t  I 
1908,  in  thrtje  sut.-ces*ive  expedition*  which  were  proscoitt-tl 
un-iir  tho  authority  of  ilie  Mexican  governineut.  Tlie 
Mexican  pyramid.H.  iiki-  tliuseot  Egypt,  and  the  Babylonian 
md  the  Indian,  have  thu  four  sides  facing  the  four  cardinal 

K lints ;  but  this  rule  has  not  been  obtenred  in  building  the 
nbian  pyramids.  • 
The  East  Indian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Mexican  pyra- 
mids appear  to  have  been  partly  religious  and  partly  sepul- 
chral :  but  there  is  no  trace  of  evidmoo  to  shoiv  that  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  were  built  for  any  purpose  but  that  of 
preservini;  tin!  bodu  N  and  per|)eiiiuiin;^  the  names  of  those 
who  built  them.  Most  of  them  were  ca^ed  in  such  a 
meaner  es  to  render  the  aeeeot  dilBeuU  and  dangerous,  if 
aotioipeeaiblek  The  paMageelo  the  eepulchral  ehembna, 
end  iitoced  to  ell  tho  ebembera,  were  earefhllf  doeed  end 
concealed,  and  nothing  has  been  found  in  any  of  them  but 
coffins  and  their  mouldering  contents.  A:^  to  their  having 
been  built  for  nstroiiumical  purposes,  about  winch  theie  huis 
been  much  discu^stuii,  in  acKlitiou  to  there  being  nothing  to 
prove  that  ihey  ever  wore  used  for  lueh  purposes,  it  may  be 
esked.  why  build  twoof  eueh enormous  size  so  clo»e  together, 
when  one  eunld  bane  answered  the  purpose,  and  why  build 
to  many  of  all  sizes? 

The  preceding  account  has  been  abridged  from  the  chap- 
ter on  the  jiyranoid*  in  the  * Etryptian  AniiquitR-s,'  vol.  u, 
in  the  '  Libi  at  y  of  Enlerlainiug  Knowledge,'  with  some 
trilling  alterations  and  additions.  See  also  Savary's '  Letters 
on  Ejppl,'  Lond  ,  \  7'J9;  '  Description  dc  l  Esypte,'  vol.  v., 
pans,  1629;  Wdkinson's  '  Topography  of  Tliebe*  and  (Je- 
neial  View  of  £gypt,'  London,  1835;  Wdde's  '  I<iarratitre»' 
Dublin.  184a. 

PYRARGILLITE  ocmrs  in  four  sided  prisms,  with 
bevelled  edjre»  aud  massive :  frequently  ira vented  by  chlorite. 
Colour  black  or  blue;  in  ibe  lormer  cai>e  Hiiiniiig,  in  tho 
latter  duil.  Emits  un  argillaceous  odour  when  heated.  Dis- 
solves entirely  in  nitric  ucid. 

It  is  found  in  mniie  near  Heliingfora  in  Finland. 

Analytb  by  nordenekiSld:— 8iliea»  43'93;  alaniBB, 
S8^3 ;  xidc  of  iron.  ft'SO;  iB«gn«aia»S.n ;  potaeh,  l-0»;  eode, 
1*83;  ovtater.  15-47. 

PYREICUS,  a  Grecian  painter  of  \iiiriTtain  ago  and 
c^niitry.  but  he  most  probably  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Alexander.  Ho  was  the  head  of  the  antioiu  genre 
painters  (peintres  du  genre  has),  or  of  those  who  prarti^iod 
in  tho  lower  classes  of  art,  formerly  so  prevalent  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  which  the  Greeks  termea  Rhyparography 
<^apo7pa^ia).  According  to  Pliny  {xxxw.  10-37),  Pyrei- 
cu".  slootl  vv.tlioiil  a  rival  in  tbn  line  of  art,  and  though  m  an 
humblu  ilyle.  lio  attained  the  <;reaiuit  fame.  He  [(uitited 
barberr?' shops  and  coblers' stalls,  sbell- fisb  and  eatables  of  all 
torts,  and  the  like:  on  this  account  he  was  colled  by  the 
Greeks  Rhy-parograpbos,  that  is,  literally, '  dirt-painler.* 

PYRKnBBS.a  rangeof  mountains  extending  from  the 
IfedHetraoean  Bee  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  constituting  a 
natural  Ittrrier  between  France  and  Spain.  Tbey  were  well 
known  to  the  antienls.  especially  to  the  Romans,  within  the 
boundary  of  whose  empire  they  were  comprehended  Tin- 
ctym  ilogv  of  the  name  is  uncertnin:  it  is  written  by  .Strabo 
usually  III  ;be  siiigolar,  Purciic  (xi'oijvr/) by  Cx'sar  it  is 
»ritien  in  the  pluial  I'orni,  I'vrenaei  Monte*;  by  Piiny  in- 
differently III  the  singular  or  [dural ;  and  Lucan  has  given 
tt  iFhatwiia,  L  £8a)  m  (he  Greek  form,  BytioL  Historic 
eally  theee  moantaUn  are  aseoeiated  with  the  eeUbrated 
marrh  of  Hannibal  and  the  warfare  of  Caesar  against  the 
Pompeians  in  Spain.  In  a  later  period  they  formed  the 
Unit  of  the  Fnnkiah  eonqoeste  under  Clovii»  but  were 

*TlieBiiiD«  nvpiivtj  r>rrtir<  ui  itr lul  ^i 111.  si.  33L  but  it  U  lhaitfiMilo  a 
tHy  wmt  wkleh  Uw  river  'larpof  {fin  ImbuW}  Im*  iia  wans. 
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pa.4$ed  by  tlie  ambition  and  power  of  Charlemagne,  who 
however  lost  his  rear-guard  among  ihcir  defiles.  In  ie« 
middle  ages  they  wore  crossed  by  ue  French  in  their  sne* 
eeesive  ware  in  Spain ;  and  by  Rdward  the  Black  Prince  !n 

bis  expoditinn  to  >uiipori  Peter  ibe  Cruel;  and  in  modern 
tunes  tbey  were  iht;  Meiic  <>f  severe  contliet  in  the  Spanish 
Wars  i  f  Napoleon,  especially  wbeii  ibe  Krutidi  were  driven 
out  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  Duke  of  VVe"ingtun,  iu  the 
winter  campaign  of  1813-1614. 

The  Pyrenees  are  usually  considered  as  occupying  the 
limits  which  we  have  a.s»igued,  and  aa  eonsiituling  an  in- 
sulated chain ;  but  Ibis  is  hardly  eonert  On  the  feast,  their 
ramificationi  are  connected  with  those  of  the  C^vennes 
ft  "i  VKNNts] ;  and  on  tlie  west,  the  prolotit^alion  of  the 
i')  renees  fornibllio  mouniauistd  Gii  ipiizi-na,  Bisca  v,  A^lurias, 
and  Galhcia.  the  lufliesl  summits  id  wbicb  all  but  equal  in 
f  height  those  of  the  Pyrenees  proper,  and  the  exiremiliet  of 
which  terminate  in  the  capes  Ortega!  and  FinisterreiWld  the 
other  headlands  of  the  nortb-wett  of  Spain.  Our  pment 
artiele  will  Imwever  oompidMnd  n  noilee  of  that  part  only 
of  the  syelam  to  whieb  the  name  of  Fynnees  it  uavaUy 
applied. 

The  area  occupied  by  the«o  mountains  is  comprehended 
between  42°  10'  and  43"  2o'  N.  lat.,  and  between  3'  20'  E. 
and  2°  O'  W.  long.  The  length  of  the  chain  ft-om  Cape 
Creux,  or  Creuz,  near  the  town  of  Rosas,  or  Roses,  in  da* 
lalunta,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  port  of 
Passages  in  Guipuxooa,  it  about  219  miles  in  a  straignt  Una 
from  eest  by  south  to  west  by  north.  The  breadth  vsri'es; 
It  is  greater  near  the  central  part  of  the  chain  than  toward 
the  extremities.  Between  Tarbes  and  Jaca,  and  aguui  be- 
tween Pamier^  and  Uri;el,  ibe  breadth  may  be  staled  in 
round  numbers  at  60  miles;  between  La  Bostide  du  Clarence, 
near  Bayonne.  and  Pampeluna,  near  the  we»>torn  extremity, 
it  may  be  estimated  at  40  to  46  miles;  and  between  Col- 
lioore  end  Figneraa,  near  the  eastern  extremity,  it  is  di* 
minished  to  alraut  20  miles. 

The  Pyrenees  pass  along  the  border  of  the  following  dis- 
tricts of  France,  eiiutneiated  for  the  most  part  in  their  order 
frotu  eaat  to  west; — 1.^  Valespir,  Le  Coiitleiit,  La  Ccr- 
dagne  Fran^aise  (to  the  north  of  which  are  Le  Cupsirand 
I.,e  Donezani.  and  the  valley  of  Carrol,  all  in  the  province  of 
Roussillon,  which  now  forms  the  depariinent  of  Pyidnte 
Orienialee;  the  county  of  Fuixaad  the  diatriet  of  Coueeianib 
the  latter  in  the  proTinoe  of  Lenguedoe.  and  both  now  in 
llie  department  of  Arrifige  ;  Le  Haul  Coinininge  (including 
the  district  properlv  so  called,  and  tbe  valleys  of  Hetmole. 
Biros  or  Birosse,  I  ti  i  ,  Larix>ust  or  1/ A i  bousie.  Oeii.  and 
Louron),  now  divided  among  the  three  depaiiwents  of 
Arri^.!e,  Haute  Garonne,  and  Hautcs  Pyr6nPes ;  LesQuaire 
Valines*  or  the  four  valleys  of  Baruusi>e,  Aure,  Nesie,  end 
MagnoBC,  forming  part  of  theeowntv  of  Armngnac  in  Gee- 
cogne;  and  the  valleys  of  Campan,  Barnes,  Lavedan,  and 
Azun,  in  tho  couniy  of  Bigorre,  ell  now  included  in  the  de- 
partment of  Halites  Pxr^im'es:  the  valleys  of  As^on.  or 
Ossau,  Aspe,  and  Barrcton,  m  Biarn ;  the  Pays  des 
Basques  (including  Ihc  Pays  de  Soule,  Basse  Navarre,  and 
the  Pays  de  Labour),  all  in  Gascogne,  and  all  now  included 
tn  the  department  of  Baiiea  Pyrinfes. 

in  Spain  tbe  Pyrenees  pate  through  Catalonia,  in  wbieh 
are  inModed  Spanisb  Cerdagne.aod  t Tie  valleye  of  Andorre, 
Paillass  or  Paillas,  and  Arran,  with  a  number  of  smaller 
valleys;  Araijon,  including  ih«!  valleys  of  Vcnasque,  Gistain 
or  .lustau,  Bielsa,  Brolo.  Canfran,  Echo,  ami  otliers;  and 
Navarre,  including  the  valleys  of  Honcal,  Ah«;i»c\>a,  Uon- 
cevaux,  or,  as  tbe  Spaniards  write  it.  Ro[,cesvalles  (where 
Charlemagne's  rear-guard  was  cut  off  by  a  combination  of 
enemies),  Erro,  Henqui,  Lanz.  Bastan,  and  Ijerin.  Aodotteb 
a  valley  locally  in  Catalonia,  has  existed  for  a  thousand  years, 
almost  unnotieed.  as  en  indepemlent  republin.  [Ahdorkx.] 

The  range  of  the  Pyrenees  inuy  be  regarded  as  ronsiiiting 
of  two  p«rl!«,  both  having  the  same  general  duection,  but 
not  funning  one  continuous  line :  the  point  of  ili-lucat:oii  im 
near  the  head  of  the  Garonne;  from  thence  to  tlio  Mediter- 
ranean the  principal  ridge  is  more  advanced  toward  the 
north  then  between  tbe  head  of  the  Oeronne  and  the  Baf 
of  Biaeay.  Tbe  pohit  at  whith  the  two  parts  of  iheehain 
approach  each  other  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  mountaina 
which  unite  them  to  one  anoiner.  The  Spanish  or  southern 
slope  of  the  Pyrenees  is  generally  considered  to  be  steeper 
iliiiii  tbe  noribeni  or  French  side:  the  ascents  on  the 
Siiinisb  side  are  invariably  more  rucgeti  and  ditliciilt ;  and 
while  un  the  south  tide  of  Mount  Perdu  and  oibor  loftv 
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mountsin'  '.he  summits  rapitlly  diminish  in  licitrht,  there 
are  picv'-ral  peaks  on  ihts  north  side  «hir!i  <n'Urft;ly  yield  to 
Mount  Perdu  iisolf  in  elevation.  The  Kreucli  valiess  ^ji-- 
nerally  ascend  toward  the  main  ridge  by  a  succesiiiion  of 
liMM  •od  ternces. 

Fran  «keb  sid«  of  theprineiiwl  range  a  number  of  nnaller 
bnuiebM  attt  thrown  off,  Ibraiin^,  as  it  were,  ImtiVBMes  to 
the  prineipul  rrage,  and  coetoung  valkgrt  between  tben. 
These  lateral  branches  nn  thrown  off  at  the  pointt  where 
the  main  ridge  rij^es  into  ]»f\y  summit!^;  while  the  heads  of 
the  valleys  ore  nimked  by  depresiions,  wliit-h  coiistituto  the 
natural  passes  bt.'t  ween  one  side  and  ihe  other  of  ihc  moun- 
taiiu.  Towards  the  exircniilies  of  the  Pyreuee-,  esi)e<  i;illv 
towar<1a  the  eastern  extremity,  these  deprei>sions  are  called 
'«ob'  (*•*■  neekeX  at  in  the  Alpa:  in  the  central  part,  and, 
in  come  ceaet.  toward  the  western  extremity,  they  an 
more  commonly  designated  '  porttt.'  Other  terms  of  siroi- 
lor  rocaninK  are  also  used  occasionally.  The  principal 
bl  anches  thrown  off  on  llu;  nonlieru  side  arc  tlie  Corhieres, 
near  the  eastern  uud  of  the  range,  \\  likch  c<innect  the  Py- 
ic-nue^  with  the  Cevennes;  and  a  lan^e,  without  name, 
wii.ch  separates  the  basins  of  the  Adour  and  the  Garonne. 

All  liiu  great  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  are  transverse. 
The  head  of  Hm  vaUejr  ta  naualiy  at  a  *  eol '  or  a '  port.'  and 
the  vtXkf  exleods  twenty,  thirty,  or  ewn  forty  nilea  to- 
ward the  north  or  south,  bounded  hy  the  lateral  branchos 
of  the  mountains.  The  lunge^l.  valleys,  a«  ttial  of  the 
Gill  1,1,  and  the  valley  of  Lavedan,  wlueh  is  watered  by 
the  Gave  de  Pau,  are  near  the  centre  of  the  great  range. 
There  are  some  valleys  which  have  their  direction  parallel 
to  the  prineipal  range:  and  though  not  equal  in  extent  to  the 
tnnaverae  Talleys,  yet  some  of  them  era  near  twenty  miles 
In  lengtli.  Sometimes  the  mouth,  or  opening  of  the  valley 
into  the  plain,  is  open  or  broad ;  in  otlter  cases  the  talleys 
have  naiTOW  entrances.  Many  of  them  in  their  courive 
present  a  succes.tion  of  basui.><,  or  circular  hollows,  called  by 
the  mountaineers  'oules,'  jioisor  boilei  s,*  ihrough  which 
the  stream  which  waters  the  valley  wmds  slowly,  assuming 
a  character  in  keeping  with  the  quiet  scenery  of  these  se- 
eluded  apota.  TboM  meina  are  naualiy  elevated  one  above 
the  other,  and  they  eomnuniflate  by  narrow  and  deep  raTinea, 
or  by  a  tilope  or  descent  more  or  less  steep.  In  the  upper 
pari  of  the  valleys,  where  these  basins  are  more  iVequent 
an  !  mr.  o  perfect  in  their  form,  ihev  oAen  contain  lakes. 
These  lakes  are  numerouR  un  the  French  or  northern  side 
of  the  mountains ;  on  the  Spaiuhh  or  souihom  side  iheyare 
aeldom  leen.  Some  of  them  are  in  very  elevated  aites. 
Mahe-Bran  (Ohmraphie  Unwertelle)  enumeratea  eittht 
whieb  an  at  aa  elevaiion  of  above  tOOO  metres  tiki 
Sngliah  feet).  When  they  are  of  saeh  elevation  as  to  be 
surrounded  with  glaciers,  lliey  are  commonly  frozen.  The 
lake  at  the  '  port'  of  Oo  (elevation  asuo  ti»et)  is  covered 
with  ice  all  the  year  round;  the  lake  of  Mont  Perdu  (ele- 
vation 8393  feet),  and  the  lakes  of  Estom  Soubiran.  in  the 
valley  of  Cauterete,  are  covered  with  ice  until  the  end  of 
AugUBt  The  most  elevated  lake  givon  by  Malle-Brua  is 
diat  oftbe  Pie  du-Midi  (881S  Ihet). 

The  basins  described  idH>Te  aeldom  if  ever  exceed  eight 
miles  in  length  by  three  or  four  in  breadth.  They  are  always 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  several  valleys  or  t;orj^es.  and 
their  extenl  bears  a  projioriion  to  the  luimber  of  valleys  or 
gorges  winch  open  into  them  Thev  are  found  also  in  the 
elbows  formed  by  the  alteration  in  the  direction  uf  a  valley. 
Their  soil  is  alluvial,  and  often  marshy  or  composed  of  peat. 
The  manner  in  whieh  the  atreama  that  water  them  break 
away  through  deep  and  narrow  gmgea  ia  a  proof  that  they 
hare  been  anticnily  the  bed*  of  lakes,  the  watt.-r  of  winch 
has  been  drained  off  by  bursltng  through  the  rocky  burner 
by  which  til  '  w r-o  surrounded. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  which  sktrt  the  valleys  seldom 
nee  with  an  unbroken  slope  to  their  summit,  but  consist  of 
%  atieeeaaion  of  slopes  of  varyins  inclination,  with  small 
Vibdna or  tanaces  intervening.  Those  terraces  or  plains  in 
the  nountaina  which  rise  on  one  aide  of  a  valley  usually 
eonmpond  in  devation  and  in  the  ttraia  which  compose 
them  to  those  of  the  mountains  on  ihe  other  side  This 
arrangement  is  observable  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  val- 
leys: in  the  lower  districts,  wliere  ihe  mouuiains  are  of 
taferior  heijiht,  they  frequently  consist  of  an  unbroken 
rfope  IWni  their  base  to  their  summit.  At  the  head  of 
aome  of  the  valleys  is  foxmd  one  of  the  hollows  nr  basins, 

•  Th*  wont  'euic  •!  oH)  mwat  ft  iMU  i«i  <u  ll«Uk,  mtit  apuMn 

tsiMtala  UWMM  «)mmW  ■•tha  l«tia  'dim:* 


locally  termed  'oules,*  surrounded  hywdls  of  almost  per- 
pendicular rock  called  'cirques,'  and  snnjeiimcs  'amphi- 
theatres.' 

The  line  of  perpetual  congelation  in  the  Pyrenees  appears 
not  to  hate  been  ascertained.  Raraond  flxed  it  at  from  1360 
to  l4no  toises  (8600  to  9000  feet  Rnclish  measure);  but  on 
some  mountains,  as  on  the  Pin-du-Mirli  of  Btgorre^  wliieh 
exoaeda  thia  Unit  (9M4  feet),  the  snow  melia  in  Aueust 
Ifolte-Brnn  iHvea  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  at  iMS 
ini^lres  (  =  926C  feet)  on  the  northern  slopes,  and  ■2i'i4 
metres  (  =  83li8  feet)  on  the  southern.  The  dimaie  in  tlic 
neiyhhonrhood  of  the  Pyrenees  varies  considerably.  It  ia 
warmer  at  the  extremities,  because  of  tin.  mi'enor  height  of 
tile  mountains  and  the  proximity  cf  the  sea,  this  i^  especi- 
ally the  caie  at  the  eaatern  extremity,  where  the  olive 
grows  losuriantly.  The  winteia  are  short,  and  in  the  lower 
valleys  snow  rarely  liea  more  than  a  day  or  two.  In  x'w 
upper  valleys  tha  elimate  is  more  rigorous.  The  pine  and 
tlie  fir,  the  box,  the  rhododendron,  ihe  Alpine  ro^c,  and  a 
variety  of  othcr'treos  and  hlirubs,  jxrow  on  the  sides.  The 
summers  are  very  warm,  and  vegetaii  jii  in  all  the  vallevs  :» 
very  luxuriant.  Thunder-storms  are  f  requent,  and  are  ac- 
companied    IiilN»  which  cool  the  air  greatly. 

Numerouft  streana  riae  both  on  the  northern  and  the 
eoutbam  aide  of  the  Py  eneee.  IWeon  the  southern  aide, 
except  a  few  near  the  eastern  extremity,  flow  into  the  Ebro. 
The  Arga,  which  passes  Pampeluna,  ihe  Iraiic.  the  Rsea. 
and  several  others  are  receivtd  by  the  .-Vriij^'on.  which 
riseii  near  tlie  Pic-du-Midi,  and  flows  westward  mto  the 
Ehro  at  Alfaro,  between  Calahorra  and  Tudela.  The 
Gallego,  or  Gailleco,  receives  a  number  of  mountain* 
streams,  and  joins  the  Ebro  below  Saragosia.  The  Ctnea 
and  the  Scgre,  which  twite  and  flow  into  the  Ebro  near 
Mequinenza,  reeeiva  all  the  drainage  of  the  southern  slope 
1  from  the  nei>^hb<turhood  f  Bai^t;es  to  lliat  of  Mont  Louis- 
several  of  ilie  tributarieH  of  thesi-  rivers,  as  the  Ara,  tiie 
Essera,  tlie  Noj^uera  or  No^'urra,  the  Uibagjrsana,  and  the 
Noguera  Puilleressa,  are  considerable  streams.  The  Car- 
donner,  the  Fluvia,  the  Tor,  and  some  others  near  the 
eaatern  extremity  flow  immediately  into  the  Hediiemnean. 

The  wateti  of  the  neribem  alope  near  the  weatem  extie- 
mity  chiefly  flow  into  the  Adour.  The  Bidassoa  indeed 
flows  directly  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  but  it  is  an  inconsider- 
able stream,  and  would  be  of  no  im;  orlauce  Imt  fmiu  tiie 
accidental  circumstance  of  its  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  The  Adour  itself  rises  in  the 
valley  of  Campan  above  Bai^n^res  de  Bigorre,  and  all  the 
streams  tu  the  westward,  as  far  as  the  Nive  and  the  Houre-  | 
pelaoo^  whieh  riae  in  the  neigbbouthoed  of  St.  J  ean-  Pied-de> 
nrt,  fUl  into  it.  Baatward,  from  the  souree  tit  the  Adour 
to  the  st'iirce  of  the  AiricLir-  in  valley  of  Carnd,  ne.ir 
the  town  of  Ax,  the  waters  all  lull  into  the  Garonne.  The 
Garonne  itself  rises  at  the  head  of  the  v.illey  o!  Airan,  just 
at  the  point  where  the  two  portions  of  the  principal  runce 
of  mountains  approach  each  other.  Mont  Maladetta,  or 
Maudit  (Ifaledietui,  'aeeuraed'),  ia  on  the  aouih  aide  of  ; 
thia  valley.  The  Sfianiah  river  the  Noguera  Btilleteata 
rieea  very  near  to  tlw  aonroe  of  the  Garonne,  and  flows  in 
an  opposite  direction.  The  streams  eastward  of  the  Arri^ije 
(all  into  the  Aude,  which  wa'ers  Ciircns^r.niie,  except  llu- 
Tech.  the  Tel,  Hud  the  Gly,  which  f^ill  ituiuedmlt^ly  mtu  the 
Mediterranean. 

There  are  numerous  miivcral  springs  in  the  neighbour-  I 
hood  of  the  Pyrenees;  aeveral  ut  th  i  e  on  the  French  aide  ! 
are  ot  oonaiderable  repute.  Thoee  of  BagniUea  de  BigmTe^ 
Bagn^iM  de  Lucbon,  and  Barrlgea.  are  nutieed  elw- 

whern,  [Baok>  RKS  DK  Bir.ORUE  ;  BA(;>iKKsnK  I-iCHovj 
Bakkkok.]  Those  of  .St.  Sauveur,  ui  the  valley  of  l^ive- 
dan  ;  of  Cauterets  or  Cauten-iz  :  of  Kaux  Honnes,  ni  the 
valley  uf  i^au ;  of  Eaux  Oiaudes,  m  an  adjacent  valley; 
of  Ax,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arne;^e  :  of  Aleth,  in  that  of  the 
Audc;  and  some  others,  are  also  of  conaidenble  note^ 

In  the  higher  Pyrenees  glaciers  are  of  freqifent  oeetir- 
rence;  they  are  found  adjaeent  to  the  loftiest  peaks.  Ava- 
lanellea  alao  occur,  as  in  the  Alps.  The  •rlaHers  of  the 
Pyrenees  are  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  !  i  r  i  lountr.m*. 
not  occupying  deep  por^«  or  valleys,  as  in  tie  Alps  ;  ntuber 
are  they,  as  in  the  laiter  mountains,  com iguous,  but  sepa- 
rated frequently  by  considerable  internals.  They  are  (k- 
quently  IraverMd  by  deep  fhictures  or  chasms.  Glaciers 
are  found  only  in  one  part  of  the  mountaioa  between  the 
valleys  of  Anan  and  Oiaau,  and  Air  the  noet  pan  on  the 
nortbem  dope  of  the  nouatalM*  Hie  primeipBt  an  tiiow 
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of  Maladotta,  Crabioules,  Muiit  Pardu,  Briche  de  Roland, 
yij{uema1e,  and  Neouvidle,  which  llkil  dMUMaMiftwil 
the  peaks  ur  dupresaions  adjaceut. 

Tiie  recesses  of  the  Pyron««s  are  the  haunts  of  the  izard, 
anrMty  of  the  cbaaioiB,of  smaller  sixeaod  brighter  colour, 
iwmoaaing.  it  is  probable,  le&s  strength  and  agility  than  ihe 
ehiOMiii  of  ihm  Alp*.  The  beur  and  the  wolf  an  «lio  found, 
bat  th«  boar  is  not  so  ferociou*  as  that  of  Switteriand.  The 
tlupes  of  the  moutiiaiii^  affonl  puslurage  in  sunitncr  to  nu- 
merous ttocks  wlm-h  iiro  driven  tlulhcT  from  llie  plains  ur 
Ij-er  >-lui.es  wlure  they  pa^s  iho  winter.  Iron,  (-opptr, 
and  toad  and  silver  ninies  nrc  wrought,  and  fine  statuary 
iiid  other  marble,  icchiding  suine  of  the  inott  beautiful 
fvwtMS,  ia  quanted.  The  sti^bafda  and  otbar  moun- 
taineera  are  a  llne  intellifeot  iMa  of  nan,  aapadally  ihooe 
on  th«>  southern  or  Spani&ti  side,  and,  on  the  north  side,  the 
Ea»ques,  who  inhabit  the  western  part  ut  the  chain.  Ait 
unhappy  and  dL-&pi»ed  race  of  men,  diiifigurud,  like  the 
mountaineers  ui  V  aiaiS  lu  (ho  Alps,  by  w«hs  or  eotties, 
are  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  are  called  Cago'ts. 
Tbejr  were  formerly  held  in  abhorrence,  and  retained  in  a 
alale  of  the  utmost  degradation  and  tzlaery.  With  the  fio- 
nankl  adTanctfufcomfurt  and  ctviltsalioD»and  Ibe  prevalence 
of  a  better  .>pirit,  these  deformities  are  becoming  less 
frequent. 

We  subjoin  a  tablo  of  the  elevation  of  the  pruicipal  »<nni- 
mits  and  ilcprussioiis  (t-oi-j,  or  ports)  of  the  Pyretii**;*,  and  of 
aame  of  the  towas  or  other  inhabited  plaoea  near  or  amidst 


Summits. 

(We  have  given  only  thosr  which  exceed  9000  fpet. 


Bmnai*.. 

La  Canifoa      «  • 
PiaFiayilikorFkigM  . 

!>''!>  •rtMH  or 

Aude 

•  * 

9.132 

Arri^ge  and  Pyr£n6et 

Orienialea 

• 

9,037 

*  PieLaiwwc  • 

PyrMaft  OrfeatalM 

f.SM 

•  Pic  Pbdrous 

Ditto 

0  • 

9»43.1 

•  Pic  de  Fontantente,  or 

Kontc  Ar.:rntc 

Arrii^ge  • 

■ 

9.164 

•  Pic  de  la  Serrere  . 

Dillo  . 

• 

9.592 

*  Pic  du  Port  de  SegtttMr. 

or  Siguier  • 

Ditto  . 

•  • 

9.523 

Ditto  . 

10,513 

*>aM» 

Ditto  . 

!  G.  A. 

10.611 

•  Meoteidlier 

Ditto 

•  • 

9.120 

•  Plc  d«  Montrjulfen,  or 

Tuo  de  Mauberme  . 

Ditto  . 

9,424 

Moniarto,  or   PiO  da 

Vnllev  ..f  Arran  in 

Rhmm 

'  Catakoiia 

9,567 

*  OraMMlaa^  «r  Canbi- 

ottlaa    .      •  • 

Haute  Gonmiie 

*  Ta^M  da  MawipM  t 

Ditto  t 

•  • 

PSoFoimwMda 

Valley  of  Arran  In 

Catalonia 

.  a  A.  10.030 

Pfc  de  N^thou.  or  N**- 
tou,  or  Aitethuu.  the 
highest   summit  of 
Mount  Maladoitaand 
of  the  whale  range  «f 
the  Pyreneea 
Inaeoeetible  ridge  to  the 
M    l     f  the  Pic  dv 
iS«'thou  . 
Pie  PoseUor  Ln*  Pose  is, 
otherwise  JLa  Punt* 
de  Lardana    »  ) 
fiaQeetrat       «  . 
Pw  oe  MontanMi3Fe 
Pie  Hermittans 
Pic  de  Batoa,  or  Biedous 
Pic  d'Arn'-,  nppor 
Ditto,  lower 
Pie  de  Baroadaa 
Motit  Pardo 
OMndroda  MaTbotd  . 
Pie  de  la  Queado 
'  Tour  du  Marbold 

Sum  nit  of  Le  Pimen^  . 
'  Le  laillon  •  . 

*  Trouoiouse  •  • 
Pig  d'AiguilIon  .  . 
OMMBenoement  of  tba 
loTGotvMiria. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Pic   do  Camjoiel,  or 

Cambielle 
Pic  Lung  . 
Pir  de  Neourielle 
Pic  d"Arbi2on     ,  . 
Pic-du-Midt  do  Bigorre 
Viguemale         .  . 

Pio  de  BadoaottTO  . 
Pie  d'Arriea  Grand  . 

Pic  or  Sam  de  f?oubc  . 
Pic>du-Midi  d'Ossau  . 
Pie  d'Aole       ,  • 


Hantea  Pyidnfai 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
DiUo 
Ditto 

Haues  Pyrinte 


Col  de  Puymoruins 
Port  de  Rat 
Port  do  Llierz,  or  Lers 
Col  de  1.1  Couillada 
PortdeViella  . 


10,304 


Portillon  de  Burbe 
Port  de  la  Piradc  . 
Port  di!  \'fn;iM|lic 
Port  de  la  Gliro,  or  de 
la  C  lairo         •  . 
Portd'Oo  . 
Port  do  Pe)  ru*uurdc  , 
Port  de  Clarabide 
Port  de  Lapei  . 
Port  df*  Plan 
Port  Viel  or  V'ieux 
Port  ,1,'  Pialda.<»  Ea- 

tuvib6     .        ,  • 

*  Breche  de  Tuque  RoOJW 
Col  de  Pimeni^  or 

Bf«efae  d'Allaoa 

*  Brfche  de  Roland 

*  Port  de  Gavarnie 
Port  de  Campbiel,  or 

Cambielle       ,  , 
Col  de  Tourinalet 
Col  de  Lava»M^  or 

L'Avase 
Col  do  Loubie  . 
'  Pbrt  de  Oauf rane^  or  flt. 

Christine 

*  Port  de  Roncevaux 

*  Purt  do  Arimls  . 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Dbpressions. 

.  Arrifige 
.  Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Valley  of  Antan  io 
Catalonia    .  • 
Haute  Garoano  * 
Aragon 

BaataOanmiw  » 


.  I0.51S 

.  10,235 
.    9.2 t 7 

.  9,4  32 
.  10,900 

.  io.sa8 

.  9.760 

.  10,178 
.  9.696 

.  M» 

B.  6.295 
.  7*40S 
.  4.927 

»Mi 

4.079 
7,979 
7341 

7.919 

9.759 

4.991 


Ditto  .  • 

Ditto  . 
Ditto 

Hautea  Pjrrdote  C.A.  M49 

Ditto  .  . 
Ditto 

Ditto  .  , 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


AragoQ  . 
Navarre . 
Ditto  . 


9,009 

,  7,289 
.  9,322 

.  8,176 
.  9,417 

.  9.176 

.  9.76S 
.  7,423 

.  8,442 
.  7,191 

M  B.  5.8S9 
llB.«,i79 

C.  A.  5,771 
C.  A.^47 


Ara^nn  . 
HaetoOtcamw 

IKlto 

Ditto 

H  antes  Pyr6n6es 
Ditto 

Ditto     .  . 
Diltu 
Aragon  . 
Ditto 

Rautoa  Pfttatm 
tNtte     ,      .  . 
Ditto         .  ILB. 

Ditto  ... 
Ditto  . 
Ditto    .  • 


11,1:2 
10,038 
9,t07 
9.842 
9,918 
9.52i 
9.405 
9.703 
11.264 
10.950 
19.640 
9,938 
9.990 
10,443 
10.399 
9.646 

19b999 


The  summits  and  depressions  marked  thus*  are  on  the 
ridge  along  which  runs  the  boundary  of  France  and  Spain. 
Pic  means  peak  or  summit;  tuc  or  tuque,  in  the  patois  of 
the  district  of  Cou<ipraii8,  has  the  same  meaning.  Col, 
port,  portillon,  and  brdche  all  mean  a  deprensioD  at  the 
iiaadof  atmUqr  Thaaa oala  cc  pprtefcrai  the  panagea  hf 
lAieh  tba  peatantrjr  ftaaa  from  one  vallof  to  another.  They 

are  fr«|uentpd  by  rnnfrehandiem,  or  smuggler^,  n  bcjid 
and  hardy  race  of  men.  chietly  Spaniards,  r^tnui  knbic  for 
the  roolne^s,  which  they  exhibit  in  the  enlical  eni  nm- 
8lance«  to  which  their  mode  of  life  frequeniiy  expo<-c>i 
them.  The  IMat  important  of  these  passes  are  the  Col 
de  Pertot  eodHnanded  by  the  fortress  of  Belkgarde, 
through  whleh  rana  the  toad  ftom  Perpignaa  to  Bar* 
celonn,  prni  tit  aWe  nt  all  seasons,  and  fur  vfchiclcs  of  erery 
kind  :  ilie  G)l  dc  hi  Porche.  commanded  by  the  fortress  of 
Mont  l^ouis,  romninnieaiing  between  French  and  Spanish 
Cetdagno ;  Ihe  Port  de  Balo,  through  which  run»  tbu  road 
from  Toulouse  and  St.  Girons  to  Lerida ;  the  Port  de 
Viella.  by  which  communication  is  kept  up  between  the 
valley  of  Arran  and  the  rest  of  Spain;  tlif  Purl  de  Can- 
franc,  through  which  tuns  tlie  road  fnm  Ul6ron  ^  the 
valley  of  A»pe  to  JacB ;  the  Pjrt  of  Orissun  and  the  n»rt  of 
Rotn-evanx,  through  which  runs  the  rond  from  St.  Jean- 
Pied  de-Port  to  Monreal:  an  I  the  Port  de  Maya,  ciimmuni- 
calinj;  between  Ha\oiHie  an  i  Panii>eUina.  Several  of  these 
are  not  given  in  our  list.  The  main  road  fh>m  Plaria.  Bor- 
daaux.  and  Bayonno  to  Madrid  ia  liaar  (Iw  an,  tba 
Vaatern  extremity  of  the  cliain. 

Town,  and  othar  iDhabiud  paacn.  f«M. 

Cf  ret  (town),  Pyrenees  Oriantaha       .       •  917 

Arlua  (tuwii),     *     do.              •       .       •  899 

Montferet  (village),  do.  .  .  *  '199 
Mont  Leaia  (town),  do.                        «  G.A 

X9 
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1748 
)9S9 


Te«n«  aod  othar  whAbiUd  pUcM.  VMi 

Sue  (village).  Arriige  ....  30b4 
Sem  (village),     do.  ....  3110 

Foix(towti).      do.  .       .     .  •       •  1216 

TaraMon  Clown),  do.  .      •      •      •  l^ol 

St.  Paul  da  Jarrst,  or  Jorat  (Taiaga).  Airilce  1418 
MaaulCtowaX  Arri^  .  .  •  1919 
St.  Giront  (town).  '  do.  ,  .  .  .  1336 
Angouniiir  (village),     do.  ,       .       .       •  1469 

Lo  Mas  d  Az.l  flown),  do   B45 

Suinie Croix  (villafrt'i,  <lo.  .       -       .  798 

Viulla.  cliitl"  lowu  iii  tlic  valUy  of  Arian,  in 
Cuialonia 

BU  Keat  (town),  in  the  valley  of  the  GoronDe, 
Hauta  GbjfoDn*    .      •      *      .  • 

{19^9 
H.B.S0I3 

Hospital  of  Baztieres  (le  Liichon,  do. 
Cab  n  ai  ihe  PUiin  dc*  Eslang*  at  the  foot  of 

Maluik  tta.  valley  of  Arran  in  Catalonia  * 
Hoiipital  of  Venasque,  Aragon  .  . 

Village  of  Venasque.       do.  .       .  H.  R 

St.  LatJ  < village).  Uautes  Pyr^n^  . 
Plan  d^Arragnouet  (village),  diB.         .  • 
Hospital  of  Plan,  Angon    .      ,      ,  . 
St.  J  nan.  chief  town  of  the  vallvy  of  Gistaiii, 

Ar»f;uii  ...... 

BieUa  uowh),  Ani^oii  .... 

Nuiro  Dame  dt-  Pmcde,  neweit  hebUetioii  to 

Moni  Perdu,  Ar.igon       •       «       <  • 
No;re  Dame  d.-  lU&a.  Haute*  Pytttlfol 
Hoapiul  of  Boucbaro.  Aragon  . 
Gavamia  (village).  Haute*  Pyrfote  . 

Godro  (village),  00,  *  • 

Balbs  of  St.  Suuvtfur  do.  •  « 

Lu«,  or  Lus  <town),  do. 

Barcgtr-  (town),  do. 

Pierrefltte*  (vtlla^),  do.  • 

Cauiereli  (town),  do. 

AlKOlez  (town).  d«.  . 

X<ourde  (town),  do.  • 

Tube*  (townK  dOb 

Bagnlw  da  BigoR*  (lowik),  do. 


5S3J 

3829 
2533 
433i 
4M4 

3629 
3236 


4224 
4CS7 
4693 
48d5 
3456 
2502 
2-100 
4Ji)7 
4236 
1647 
3184 
1426 
1336 
6S0 
B.  990 
ILB.  t32« 


'  {m.b. 
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The  chief  authority  ibr  the  abo\c  tables  is  Mr.  Erskine 
Murrav.  A  few  aire  taken  from  M^t«-Brnn  (M.B.),and  the 
'C!ompanion  to  the  Almanack  (C.A.)  for  1833.'  The  eleva- 
tion* in  ihi-  latici  arc  tnkcn  from  Reboul  and  Vidal,  Cliar- 
p^ntii-r,  Buiy  ilc  Si  Viiicuiit.  mid  others.  The  hei^hla  in 
Malic  Biun  aie  ^imu  la  mtMrcs,  here  reduced  to  English 
mea>u(6,at  the  rale  of  1  ni6ire  =  3"2r!)  feet, or  I  foot=  "SOo 
inAtre.  Mr.  Murray's  table  we  have  ascertained  to  be  re- 
duced ftoiB  that  of  Cbarpenlier  at  the  rate  of  6  feet  4 
jnehe*  lo  the  toiiie. 

Our  chief  authority  for  thi«  sketch  of  the  Pyrenees  has 
been  the  account  of  that  naountain-ranjte  transited  from 
Charpenlu-i's  E^sa!  sur  In  Curtsiitnli'm  G'^ri'Jinfi>.luiue  del 
Pyrenees,  and  MiljuiKfvi  to  tin,*  Hon.  Jinnu.s  Erskine 
Murray  s  Summer  m  t/if  Ptjn-/uf<,  i  vols  bvo.,  2nd  lmIiI., 
London.  1837  ;  compared  wiUi  Mitite-Hrun.  Balbt.  and  ttie 
J)ietiiinnaire  Gingraphiqur  Univertel,  Paiis.  1S3I. 

PYREISE'EC  basses,  •  department  in  the  touth  of 
France^  hounded  on  the  north  hy  the  dep,ariaient  of  Landes. 
on  the  hurth-eaitt  by  thai  of  (^rs.  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Uaute«  Pyiinfea,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Navane  and  Guipuzroa  in  Spain  (fioin  wliicli  it  is 
separated  by  the  Pyreuee.">).  and  on  llie  iiurtii-weal  l>y  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  Its  form  is  tolerably  compact :  the  gi  tati-sl 
leni^th  is  from  east  to  west,  from  the  village  of  Montaner 
near  Vie  Bigorre  (in  Hautcs  Fyren£«&)  to  the  mouth  of 
the  BidB**o»  (vbic^  aepamte*  France  and  Spain),  86  mile* : 
the  greatest  breadth  I*  from  north  to  south,  near  the 
eaiiL-  u  bide  of  the  dcparlment,  from  near  the  town  of 
Gailiii  lo  ilie  crests  of  the  i'yicnee.s  iifar  ihc  source  of 
the  Gave  d  Azuii,  wli;ch  Hows  into  the  Gave  de  I'du, 
about  54  tuUe«>.  Ttiu  area  is  estiu.iU'd  at  29U1  squaic 
tndes.  being  considerably  abuve  the  average  area  of  the 
Fren<:h  departments,  and  about  equal  Vj  the  conjoint  ureas 
of  the  ihiee  Engliah  counties  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and 
Warwiek.  The  popahUion  in  I83t  was  428,401;  in  1836 
it  was  446,398:  SMiiiBg  an  inenue  in  Ave  joanof  17,997. 


or  more  than  4  per  c«nt,  and  giving  154  inhabitants  to  a 
sc)Uute  nuie.  In  atnouiU  of  population  it  is  considerably 
above  the  averugu  of  the  Frencli  depariinents :  hni  in  den- 
sity of  population  it  is  somewhat  below  the  avei  a<:o  ;  and  is, 
in  both  respects,  surpassed  by  ilie  united  Kng]l^h  counties 
with  which  we  have  compared  it.  in  the  propfauui)  of  two  to 
one.  Pau,  the  chief  town,  i*  on  the  tight  bank  of  the  Gave 
de  Pau,  about  403  mile*  in  a  straight  line  eoatb-aouth-west 
from  Pari>,  or  49"  miles  by  the  n>ud  tlHou|,'h  Orleans,  Vier- 
zon,  Chilieauruux,  Limoges,  Pengueux,  Bordeaux,  Langon, 
Ha/as,  Roqucrori.  and  Ain;  in4S*i7'N.  lakaodlTSa 
E.  longiiude.  [Pau.] 

The  southern  border  of  the  department  is  formed  by  the 
Pyrenees.   Tbe  lateral  branches  of  these  mountaioa  run 
from  south  to  north,  gradually  subsiding  into  the  plain 
which  i*  watered  by  the  Adour  and  its  tributaries.  The 
elevation  of  this  part,  the  western  extremity,  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  range,  is,  as  tlie  name  uf  the  deparinieiii  mdii  ate*, 
lower  than  the  central  parts.    Scarcely  any  of  the  suimmti 
exceed  'jUOU  feet:  we  are  not  awaie  uf  more  lliiui  three; 
the  Soro  de  Soube,  on  the  princuntl  n  l.e,  between  ilie  \  al- 
leys of  Azun  andOi^au  ;  the  Pie  du-Midi  of  0*»au  ur  Os 
Ban,  at  the  aoiiroe  of  the  Gav«  d'Oasau,  both  in  the  south 
eastern  oofner  of  the  deportment ;  and  the  Pie  d'Anto.  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.    [Pv'ReNEES.]   The  Pic  d'Anie.  on 
the  principal  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  sources  of 
the  Gave  d'A:>pe  and  the  Seison  or  Soisson,  has  an  ele^'ation 
of  8308  leei :    the  mountain  of  Orhi   or  Hory.  on  the 
bainc  rirl^e  farther  westward,  has  an  elevation  of  about 
663U  feet:   Mendibelsa,  in  the  canton  of  St.  Jean-Plod- 
de-Porl.  ha.^  uu  elevation  of  3734  feet:  Abady.  at  the 
source  of  the  Nive,  of  4790  ftet;  and  Eausa,  bet«««it 
the  vall^  of  Baigorry  in  the  south-western  pain  of  the 
deparlment,  and  the  valley  of  Basian  in  Siiain,  of  4.*. 4 
feet.    Tbe  chief  passage-,  across  this,  iiiuuiuaia  fuuiuer  arc 
the  main  road  from  Pun*  by  liordeaux  and  Bayonne  to  Ma- 
drid, which  crosses  tbe  boundary  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
mountains  near  the  sea;  tbe  Port  de  Maya,  between  Bay- 
onne and  Pamp«luna,CBiHtal  of  Navarre;  tbe  Port  da  Ron* 
cevaux,or  Roncesvallea,  between  St.  Jean>Pied-de-Port  and 
Monreal  and  Panpoluna ;  and  the  PartdeOanfraDa^betwneo 
Ol^ron  and  Jara.   [Pybknkks  ] 

The  Pyrenees  <(ni=;vt  of  primitive  rocks  fesporially  gra- 
niie  mingled  with  gneins).  wbicU  oct-upy  however  but  a 
sniaU  bpace  in  ihi.'^  department.  The  tran»ition  rocks  (s^rau- 
waek^,  grauwack6  slate,  clay-slate,  and  transition  lime- 
stone) form  the  principal  component  part  of  the  mouotajlll» 
skirting  the  nudeu*  of  prinulive  rocks  by  which  they  aitt 
supported.  The  serandary  fbrmaitons,  capceially  tbe  nev 
red-sand^tonc  or  red-murl  foniialum,  and  the  Alpine  lime- 
sioiie  which  overlicj.  ii,  form  the  jirerioiumant  rocks;  tbe 
former  IS  obsei\ed  in  the  liij,'hor  part  of  the  mountain^ 
where  II  usually  exceeds  ihe  transition  rocks  in  elevation  ; 
ihu  latter  appears  in  the  lower  slopes  and  at  the  base  of 
ihe  mountains,  extending  northward  in  several  part*  to 
tbe  banks  uf  the  Adour  and  the  Gave  de  Pau.  Tbe 
immediate  vicinity  of  these  rivers,  and  the  north  eastern 
pait  of  the  department,  which  extends  across  the  Gave 
de  Pau,  are  occupied  by  tlie  tertiary  formations.  .Ma!?-es 
of  secondary  trap  rocks  ;iiu  found  iiv  the  luuvr  part  of  the 
v.ilUys  of  Baigorry,  Cize,  and  Laurhibare,  watered  by 
the  branches  of  the  Nive;  in  Uiai  of  Soule;  in  tbuae  of 
Baretckns,  Aspe,  and  Osaau,  watered  by  the  tributame*  of 
the  Gave  d'Oleron;  and  in  tbe  valley  of  As*on,  watned 
by  a  feeder  of  the  Gave  de  Pbu.  The  fivnations  of  the 
cretaceous  group  are  found  on  the  flanks  of  the  Pyreneci^, 
but  so  altered  in  their  mincralogical  character  by  ilieir  \i- 
cinity  lu  the  ^'rauile,  that  it  requiie^  a  carelul  uxuminatMii 
fi(  their  charauteristic  fossils  to  distiuguinh  them,  and  most 
wilier.-,  have  omitted  to  notice  their  occurrence. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  not  considera- 
ble. There  were  formerly  celebrated  copper-mines  in  tbe 
Uansition  formations  of  this  valley  of  Baigorry.  1 1  has  been 
said  that  mines  were  worked  in  this  valley  by  tbe  Romans, 
ai  any  rale  ihey  were  siirccssfully  worked  f  r  a  consi(iei  able 
tiTie  m  the  middle  a:;es.  Alter  having  been  ^nen  up, 
ilie  worki:it;  of  lliein  w  a.s  resumed  ahc  iL  i  n-  middle  of 
liie  iaist  ct:utury ;  but  aiier  occasioning  immense  loss  to 
tbe  proprii^tors  and  to  the  companies  which  i>ucce>siV(;ly 
underiouk  to  work  them,  tbey  were  agun  ^wndontit 
Iron-o'"  is  obtained  in  the  same  valley.  Tbetw  w«is 
in  tue  department,  in  1834,  six  ««t«blishment»  for  the 
manujaetoia  of  iran.  «o»prdi«nding  thteo  furnace*  foe 
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mtkinfr  iNg>inNi.  and  e1«r«n  fyrge*  ft>r  tb«  pnduetlon  of 

wrought-iton.  The  fiul  oinpluvci!  in  tlircc  wlublUhinents 
was  charcunl  alone  ;  m  the  rest  chaicuiil  wilh  other  fuel. 
The  inountBins  aflfotd  'granite,  freestone,  and  slate,  in  wbicli 
konne  quarries  are  worked.  Tboro  are  several  mineral 
sprinjjs. 

The  d«piirtiDeot  belongs  •Itosetlier  to  the  bitin  of  the 
Adoar.  The  Moenl  dope  of  the  toil  ta  to  the  north- 
veat.  A  number  of  npid  tnountain-stroams  How  down 
from  the  Pyrenees  and  foil  into  the  Adour.  which  has  the 
lower  part  of  il>  course  on  the  border  uf  the  dopart- 
ment.  Of  the>o  streams  ihe  L(niet,  llie  Larcis,  the  Lees, 
aiid  the  CIros  Lees  (winch  two  unite  theu-  sircams).  the 
Gal  as.  the  Lout$,  the  Luyde  Fnuice.  .md  ite  Luy  de  Bi'arn 
Othicli  two  aUo  nniteX  flow  through  the  north-easicin  pari 
of  the  deputmeut  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  a4iaeeat  de- 
|MirtmMit«  of  Haute*  Pyitnttt,  Own,  or  Landea,  and  aftw- 

vards  unite  witli  iho  Adour.  The  Gave  de  Pan.  which  ri-cs  in 
the  department  of  Ilaiiius  Pyit^'ii^'e^,  ;inri  ihe  Gave  d'OleLon 
(which  ifi  farmed  by  the  juneliun  of  tlie  Ga\e  iI  Om^uu  or 
Osson,  and  the  Gave  d'Aspe),  tlow  through  the  centre  of 
the  department  from  south  east  to  nonh-west.  uniting  iheir 
mtters  in  the  adjacent  department  of  Landea  and  (ailing 
into  the  Adour.  The  Gave  de  Pau  receives  Ihe  Biiie  and 
the  JLiisoD  on  its  left  bank;  the  Clave  d'Oleran  recdvei  the 
Salies  on  the  right,  and  the  Vert  and  tho  Seiton  or  Soisson 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Bidouie,  the  Joyeuse,  and  the  Nive 
flow  into  tho  Adour,  having  (he  whole  of  their  course  in  the 
department  or  upon  its  border;  the  BkIouzo  rcceive-i  the 
Hibouri  on  its  left  bank,  und  liie  Nivo  receives  liie  Am  and 
the  Hourepeleco,  also  on  its  left  bank.  The  N'lvcUe  and 
the  Bidaaaoa  fail  into  the  fiav  of  Biieay*  but  the  latter  only 
tonebea  the  border  of  the  department  (whteh  it  aeparates 
ff  irn  Spain),  and  that  but  for  a  short  distanci-. 

The  naxi^jahle  riveris  ul  the  department  are  thus  given  iii 
the  '  Siaiisque  de  la  France:* — .\(laur,  15  milen;  Biduuze, 
12  miieis;  Laran.  9  miles;  Ardanabia,  6  miles;  Nive.  1'.' 
miles;  Nivelle.  6  miles;  Bidatisoa,  4  miles — total,  64  miles. 

Two  of  the  rivers  mentioned  in  ibis  return,  the  Laran  and 
the  Ardanabta,  are  not  laid  down  in  the  maps,  nor  mentioned 
to  iIm  other  authorities  wkieh  we  have  consulted ;  unless, 
wliieh  is  very  likelj,  they  are  dssignaled  by  some  other 
name.  There  are  no  navigable  canals  m  the  department. 
Tbei«  are  some  small  lakes  in  the  Pyieoeea,  in  the  wuth- 
eastern  corner  of  the  ileparlnient,  and  aOHM  IWBfthw  in  the 
neiehbourhood  of  Fau  and  Lescar. 

iJMniare  six  routes  royaUt,  or  government  roads,  having 
M  afmpte  length  of  361  miles;  of  which  (on  January  i , 
1SS7)  327  nfles  were  in  good  repai^  15  milea  out  of  repair, 
and  19  unfinished.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Pans  to 
Madrid,  wbich  crosses  the  Adour  and  enters  the  deiarl- 
ment  at  Bayonne.  and  runs  through  St.  Jean  de-Liiz  lo  the 
bank  of  the  Btdassoa  op^iosito  Irun,  where  it  enters  Sptiin. 
Roads  run  from  Bayonne — one  lhroui;h  the  Port  de  Maya 
into  Spain,  and  one  by  the  valley  of  tho  Adour  and  the 
Gave  Pau  to  Orth^  and  Pau.  The  road  from  Paris  to 
Biu  bnincbea  off  from  the  road  ftom  Atria  to  Bayonne  at 
Roquefort,  in  the  department  of  Landes,andeniera  thedepai  t- 
ment  near  Garlin.  The  road  from  Paris  toOrtb^.n. St.  Jean 
Pied-de-  Port,  and  thence  by  the  Port  de  Ronceviiux,  or  Kon- 
cesvalles.  mio  Spam,  bramlio  offfiom  the  road  lioni  Pari>  lo 
Madrid,  at  Mont  de  Marsan,  in  the  department  of  I.andus, 
Mut  enters  this  department  at  Sault  de  Nouailles.  Huads 
lun  from  Pau,  one  to  Tarfaes  (in  the  department  of  Uautea 
PyrinCeelb  and  one  to  Ol^ron,  and  from  tbsnce  by  the  ^rt 
de  C^nfianc  to  Jaca  in  Spain.  The  departmental  roads  have 
an  agntre^ate  length  of  417  miles,  of  which  (.Ian uary  I, 
-G.3  were  m  goixl  repair,  j'J  out  of  repair,  ami  'Jj  un- 
fiaiahtid.  The  aggr^gatb  kaglh  of  ihu  bye-roads  and  paths 
ii  above  COOU  miles. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  mdd.and  the  soil  in  the  lower 
gieunds  is  tolerably  productive.  There  fa  bowovef  much 
wnsle  land.  The  area  of  the  depertnent  may  be  estimated 
in  round  nnmbeta  at  2,uou,ooo  of  acres,  of  which  neaily 
400,000  HCte»(or  about  one-fifth)  are  under  the  ploiii;h. 
The  principal  rrain  crops  are  wheat,  rye.  liarley,  oats,  mdlet, 
arid  ma:ze:  the  pri  duce  in  wheat  is  by  no  ineans  i-qual  to 
tiie  consumption  of  the  department;  maite  is  much  used  aa 
an  article  of  f)>o<l.  Very  flnc  flax  is  aiko  grown.  There  are 
about  I60.0fl0  acres  of  grass-land,  besides  nearly  600,Ul)U 
aerea  of  heath  or  other  open  pasture-ground,  a  large  portion 
of  it  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  tho  Pyreneeit.  The 
quantity  of  cattle  is  Teiy  great  -  also  of  pigs,  from  which  the 


Bayonne  bams  are  made.  The  brood  of  horses  is  oonsidared 

good;  and  mules  are  bred  fir  the  Spanish  market.  The 
vineyards  occupy  nearly  (iO.uOti  acres ;  the  red  wines  of 
.Jurancoii  and  Gan  are  in  the  highest  repute  of  any  irrown  in 
the  department;  the  brandy  of  Hendaye.  on  the  Bidassoa, 
is  alM>  esteemed.  TImts  are  above  StMW  aerea  o'  wood- 
land :  the  Ibresia  are  in  a  great  degtv*  comiioaed  oi  the  fir, 
the  pine^  and  the  oak  that  pradoees  the  gall-nnt:  they 
supply  excellent  timber  fur  house  and  sliip  bmliHng.  and  for 
the  masts  of  vessels.  About  l^.ooo  ucre»  arc  laid  out  in 
orchnnls  and  gardens.  The  mulberry  is  cultivated  ftr  the 
rrarin^  of  silkworms:  the  walouta  are  excellent. 

The  departmant  ia  divided  into  llva  anooduMmenia,  as 
fullows: — 


lirniM.  SittuUuo. 

Al-TB, 

Puvulatioa  la 

Ml.  ioUm.  Coamiuoet 

isas. 

Pktt  N.B. 

601 

294 

117.866 

122.404 

Ol^ron  8.E. 

719 

81 

74,642 

76.318 

Orth«s  N. 

494 

m 

84,68t 

87,45S 

Bayonne  VV. 

411 

53 

78.4 1 1 

84,5)9 

Maul^n  S 

72d 

140 

72,884 

75.704 

2MI1 

630 

428.401 

446.396 

There  are  forty  cantons  or  distrM!ia»  each  under  the  juria- 

diction  of  a  justice  uf  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondi!«sement  of  Pau  are — Pau  (pop.  in  1831, 
10,597  town.  11,285  whole  commune;  in  1836,  12.607  for 
commune)  [P\u],  Nay  or  Nai  (pop.  3127  town,  3290  wbok 
commune),  and  Le«car,  all  on  the  Gave  de  Pau  ;  Gan  (pop 
3027).  on  the  N^es,  asmall  gtrcatn  which  joins  the  Gave  de 
Pau  on  the  left  bank  below  pau ;  Morlaai«,  beiwenn  the 
Luy  de  France  and  the  U>y  de  B6am;  Garlin,  near  the 
Oros  Lees;  and  T.embeye  and  Coneher.  near  the  Lees. 
Nay  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gave,  and  is  a  tolerablv  well 
budt  tuwn;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  drupgeis,  hotsiery, 
blankets,  and  other  woollens  ;  and  carry  on  trade  in  litiens 
and  in  Bi^arnais  liandkerchiefs:  there  are  two  fairs  ui  the 
year.  Abbadie,  a  Protentanl  divine  of  some  note,  was  bom 
at  Nay.  The  castle  of  Goaraze  or  Gouiaie*  where  Henri  IV. 
was  brought  up,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  vf  this  town.  Lesetf 
is  on  a  bill ;  it  was  built  in  the  tenth  century,  by  Guillaumo 
Sanche,  duke  of  Crascogne,  and  suffered  much  in  the  rinl 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  iheseatof  a  bishopric 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  und  bad  acollege  undw  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Barnabiies.  The  present  population  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  200U.  Gan  is  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  which 
produce  good  rs4 Win*  and  aome  white  wine.  Tliere  are  some 
mineral  springe  near  the  town,  of  which  no  use  is  made. 
Mortaas  waa  antlently  the  capital  of  Bfarn,  and  bad  a  mint 
The  townsmei),  who  amount  1o  moitt  than  1608,«tnyoit 

iiume  trade  in  wine. 

Ill  thearrondisseiiient  of  Oh'ron  are  — Oleron  (pop.  in  lf<31, 
5850  town,  64  j»  whole  coaimuno ;  in  1636, 662a  commune), 
and  Sainie  Marie  (pop.  in  1831.  '2718  town,  3371  whole 
commune),  adjacent  to  each  other  at  tho  junction  of  the 
Gave  d'Aspe  and  tho  Gave  d'Ossau,  whoee  united  streams 
form  the  Gave  d'Ol^n  [Olbbo!*];  Larana  and  Arudy 
(pop.  1554  town,  1863  whole  commune),  on  the  Gave  d*Oasaa 
ur  Osson  ;  Monein  (pop.  5uiH  w  iiole  rommune),on  the  Luzon  ; 
and  Lut,  bfelweea  the  Luzon  and  the  Gave  d'OK^ron,  Lamns 
IS  fre<jiiented  by  the  )  ersonsw  ho  resort  to  the  water**  of  Les 
Eaux  Cbaudesand  Les  Kaux  Bonnes,  wbich  are  in  the  DeiKh- 
bourhood.  The  waters  of  Li's  Eaux  Bonnes  are  fhmishea>y 
three  souieea;  thayaequiied  great  leputaiion  in  the  8iz> 
teenth  century  trim  ihetr  e(B<»ey  in  curing  some  B^smaia 
soldiers  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Pavia.wlio  called  them '  Les 
Eaux  des  Arquebu»ades.'  They  have  since  been  in  repute 
for  their  etlicacy  in  pulmonary  compl.uiiis.  and  are  among 
the  most  frtK(uenled  mineral  springi  of  the  Pyrenee".  The 
sphn;^  of  Lex  Eaux  Chaudes  are  five  in  number:  they 
are  reoommended  in  asthmatic  complaints,  paralysis,  and 
rheumatism.  Some  trade  in  wine  is  carried  on  at  MoneitL 
Luc  is  a  well  buiU  place  in  a  pleasant  utuation,  with  m 
population  of  from  2000  lo  3000. 

In  the  arrondi«sement  of  Orlh^s  arc— Orlh^sfpop.  in 
1831,  5195  town,  7121  whole  commune  ;  in  18  16,  7«6r  com- 
muiie)  [Orthi£s],  ami  I-a^ov,  on  or  near  tha  Gave  de  Pau; 
Navarreins,  Sauveterre,  and  Salics  (pop.  4730  town.  8420 
whole  commune),  on  or  near  the  Gave  d"01cron ;  La  Bastide 
de  B^tn,  near  the  Seison;  Morlane,  on  the  Luy  de  B^n ; 
Arthjta,  between  the  Gave  de  Pan  and  the  Luy  de  Btrnn; 
and  Arsacq,  near  tho  Louts.  NavarrsinB  is  a  flMtresa  of 
little  strength ;  it  waa  founded  by  Henri  of  Albcat  (tap* 
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iMCal  grandfather  to  H«DTi  IV.)  in  U69,  and  resisted  an 
■Ittek  of  tlw  CsthoUa  amy  in  the  religioiw  vara  of  that 
Mnlorr.  It  it  buih  with  tolerable  r^ularity,  with  broad 
and  ><i.iiuht  ittrcols,  and  is  in  a  furtile  plain  OO  the  rigbt 
bank  of  ili<<  Gave  d  Ol^ron,  over  which  there  b  a  stone 
bnili^e  ut  till- junclioii  of  iwobrojks.  Theie  ure  l)ar;u<  ks 
and  a  prison.  Soia«  wt;a^ing  u  canttMl  by  the  lowu»- 
men,  who  scarcely  amount  to  1 500.  Salies  owes  its  pros- 
^rity  to  two  brin(»-sprinj<!i,  from  which  a  very  white  Mlt  is 
tMdettnd  to  the  hams  cured  in  and  about  the  tOWDt  vbioil 
m  exiwrted  under  the  aaine  of  Bayoana  haoii. 

In  tne  arrondisnoment  of  Bavonne  are— Bajronne  (pop. 
in  isrjl.  13.003  lown,  14.T73  win  lo  coinmuiie;  ill  1416, 
1  j.'.M  .JJ.on  ibe  Icfl  bank  of  tlie  A'lmi ,  u  sluiri  dislaiu'c  above 
its  mouth  [Bayonnk]  :  ]5i<l;iriii"  ami  (niiche, ontheBiduu^c; 
La  Bastide  dc  Clairenec  lBastide,  I>A]and  Hasparron  (pop. 
M57),  on  or  near  ilie  Joveuw ;  Espeleile,  on  o  bruuk  (lowing 
Juu»  the  Nive;  and  Si.  Jean-ile-W  (pop.  2056  town,  2860 
whole  commune^  on  the  nea  at  the  moatli  of  Che  Ntvelle. 
Bi'latlic  hx-  ;i  j  i  I Militi.m  of  from  2000  to  '^500:  freestone  is 
qiini  iiud  111  iliL-  iieiL^lili.iuriiood.  Ilasparren  is  a  busy  place, 
Willi  niiuiy  tail  ) aifJ-s  an  I  curry inj^-shops,  the  leather  made 
in  which  is  espurced  to  Spain.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
trade  carried  un  in  cattle  bolh  at  Hasparren  and  at  Espclelte. 
Sl  Jeau-de-Luz  is  uuitetl  by  abridge  over  the  Niv«lle,inore 
ranarkable  (hr  length  than  for  beauty,  with  the  Uute  lown 
or  village  of  Sibourra,  the  population  of  which  ia  about  1500 
or  '2000.  St.  Jean-de-Lus  was  formerly  a  plaee  of  ooniider- 
ablc  iradi.-:  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  wliu  was  marrii-d 
here  to  Maria  There>*a,  Infanta  of  Spain,  it  is  5a.<l  to  have 
contained  a  population  of  M.OiM).  It  was  ono  of  i1k- ])orts 
which  carried  on  roinnicrce  with  the  French  colonies  in 
America.  At  present  tt  is  much  decayed.  The  harbour  is 
formed  by  the  moutb  of  the  NneUe»  whioh  ie  tolerably 
wide,  and  up  which  the  tide  flowt.  Tlie  banks  of  the  liver 
are  lined  \villi  quays,  ami  Ihe  eiitraiifc  i^i  protected  by  a 
pier  or  breakwater.  Tliu  iulialntauts  are  tlnelly  seiimen, 
engaged  in  ilu:  eod  or  pilchard  fisbery,  or  in  carrying;  on 
some  trade  witK  Spain :  they  arc  said  to  speak  the  Basque 
tongue  with  greater  purity  than  any  of  their  neighbours. 
I^re  ia  a  Irae-aebool  for  teaebing  navigation.  In  the 
neighbouTbood  of  the  town  aome  ««vaa  Ighting  took  place 
bciwr-nn  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1703,  and  between 
the  French  !*nd  the  allies  under  Lord  Wellington  in  1813- 
14.  .\-  \':w  villaije  of  C'auibo,  oil  the  Nive,  are  soinc  mine- 
ral waters.  The  bath- royius,  which  are  of  modern  urectioii, 
are  of  simple  and  elegant  architecture. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mauldon  are — Maul6on  (pop. 
in  IS3i,  12-^9  comnttrte)  and  Licharre,  on  or  near  the 
fleiaon  (whioh  is  aontetimea  called  the  Gave  do  MaaKon) ; 
Oittabat.  St.  Palois.  and  Garris.  on  or  near  the'Bidonie; 
rind  St.  Jeaii  Pieil  de  Port,  oii  the  Nive.  Maiil^on«as  an- 
ttenlly  llie  cajulnl  of  the  valley  or  disinct  of  Si'mle.  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  i^cttleinetU  of  the  Vasoons.  or  Ga^<  oiis, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  town  is  old  and  ill 
hnllt.  but  in  an  oneeaUo  ailuatien :  the  population aeaMely 
aseeads  1800.  There  are  two  yearly  (hies.  Then  are  in 
the  town  a  subordinate  covet  of  Jitttiee  and  a  high  aehool. 
St.  Palais,  a  loun  of  )00U  or  1200  inhabitants,  is  surrounded 
by  an  aaiienl  wall:  it  is  situated  in  a  fertile  corn-district. 
It  v  as  formerly  of  niure  iin|H)ri;ince,  and  hsul  a  iiiiiit :  it  lias 
now  asubordinate  court  ot  justice.  St.  Jean-Pied-de-Purt 
jadtnatad,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the  fool  of  one  of  the  ports, 
or  panes,  of  the  Pyreneea:  its  situation  renders  it  one  of  the 
heysof  France  on  this  aide:  its  citadel,  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence, commands  the  entrance  of  three  gOf]ges,  by  whicli 
lliere  is  communication  with  Spain.  The  town  is  small, 
and  lias  imrn  w  street*,  with  a  church  bimI  u  prison.  The 
inhabitant*,  wlio  am  a'wul  iiiOO  or  2300  tn  number.  makc> 
leather,  an  t  ei;ry  on  trade  in  wool:  there  tire  two '-aiile- 
feirs.  Tlii«  town  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
was  the  capital  of  Basse  (Lower)  Navarre:  it  uas  finally 
•eded  to  Franeeby  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  village 
of  St  Etienne  deBaigurry  (pop.  I S99  village.  3M3  whole 
commune),  was  formerly  tlie  ^eat  of  mininij  o]i«>ini;on*  of 
considerable  im|>ortaiicu :  it  is  m  tin:  %  alley  of  l?:iin,orry. 
[Baioorby  ] 

The  population,  when  exactly  given,  is,  unless  otherwise 
dcM-ribed,  tliat  of  the  whole  coninianeb  and  fnm  the  eansua 
•float. 

The  department  oonstitiltae  the  diocese  of  Bayonne,  the 
bishop  nf  which  is  a  auffrngsn  of  the  archbishop  of  Auob : 
it  ts  in  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  tneeirralt  of 


the  Acad^mie  Universitaire  of  Pau :  it  is  included  in  the 
eleventh  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  an 
at  Bordeaux  t  and  it  senda  five  members  to  the  Chamber  «f 
Deputies.  In  respect  of  education,  it  ia  above  the  avacafa 

of  Franee.  Of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  milhary 

census  of  I828--0.  fort\-se\eii  in  eveiy  one  hundred  could 
read  and  write,  the  average  uf  France  being  tbiriy-mue  in 
every  oiio  hundred. 

This  department  was  antieutly  includea  iu  the  territoriw 
of  the  Tarbelh,  who  occupied  the  ooaat  i  of  the  Siby Hates,  who 
are  considered  to  have  oeeupiad  th«  valfey  or  dislriot  of 
Soule;  of  theOM}oidateBMoniani,wliopmibably  oecupied  the 
valley  of  0«sau  ;  ofihe  Mouo«i,  whose  naniR  may  be  trared  in 
the  town  of  Munem  ;  and  of  some  other  .Aqunnnun  natiuus, 
the  names  of  t«tii>  li  are  not  kno«vn.  In  the  Roman  division 
of  Gaul,  it  was  included  in  the  province  of  Novempopulana,  a 
subdivision  of  Aquitania.  Tliere  were  seraral  Roman  towns 
or  posts  within  lU  Umits.  Lapurdum,  menitooed  in  the 
*  Notitia'aa  a  military  pust.  and  whioh  baa  left  a  trace  of  its 
name  in  the  province  of  Lal>our,  was  at  or  near  Bayonne. 
Carasa  and  Inius  Pyrenaeus  (the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees), 
mentioned  in  ilie  '  .'Vn<oiiine  limerary,' in  the  route  between 
Aquae  TailKllicau  (  Dax)  and  Pompeki  (Pampeluna),  were 
probably  at  or  near  (iarri.s and  St.  Joan-Pied-de-Port  respec- 
tively: while  the  Suiumus  Pyrenaeus,  which  ihf  IiinMary 

Jilaces  in  theaatte  route,  nearer  i'uioptlu.  currcsputids  to  tU 
^oit  de  Rencevaux, or RouoaavaUaa.  Xh«  iiureof  Antoiitmu 
may  be  easily  rccof^nised  in  Ol^ron:  Aspalnca  was  prababty 
at  the  village  of  .\i  ous.  in  the  \ ullr-v  . Z  X-yi: ;  and  I'oruni  Liij- 
neum  (tlie  wood-mart)  was  probaoly  ciL  L  rdos  liifjiier  up  ihe 
same  v  alley.  'I'hc-e  l«  o  jilaces  are  mentioned  m  the  mule  l>e- 
twi^ti  iiuro  and  (Jaesiaruugusla  (Samgoitsai  in  bpain  ;  tlie 
Summus  Pyrenaeus  of  this  route  was  probably  the  Port  de 
Bemirc^  between  the  valleys  «f  Aape  and  Anguea.  The 
Beneharnvm  of  Antoninus,  whieh  gave  name  to  the  pro* 
vince  of  Biarn,  appears  to  have  been  between  Orihcs  and 
Lescar,  and  the  Oppidum  Novum  of  the  same  writer  at  >isy 
In  the  centuries  which  immediately  succeeded  tbedownfal 
of  tiie  Roman  empire,  the  Vi!<igothi>.  the  Franks,  the  Gas- 
cons, and  the  Saracens  at  different  tunes  occupied  this 
country.  It  wan  subsequently  inoludeil  in  the  empiro  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  in  the  miMleagea  a  In^  part  of  it  was 
comprehended  in  the  viscounty  of  B«m,  whieh  was  possessed 
by  the  kings  of  Navarre,  and  united  to  the  French  crown  on 
the  accession  of  Henri  IV.  [Bkvhn.1  The  parts  not  in- 
cluded in  B^arn  were:— the  Pays  de  j..al)our,  capiul  Bay- 
onne ;  Basse  (or  Lower)  Navarre,  capital  St.  Jean-Pied-de- 
Port;  and  the  Pays  de  Soule,  ur  X'alh'e  de  Soule,  canilal 
MauUon,  all  comprehended  under  the  general  title  of  Pays 
dee  Basquea  [BAadOsa,  Pays  oaaj,  and  all  mcludad  in  the 
military  govemmentofChivanbeandGateogne.  [Oimmis.] 
n''arn,  though  proi'Oily  a  part  of  QaaeogM^  tttmA  naapa- 

raie  imlitark  ^oseinmenl. 

PVRK'iNE'KS,  llAUTES,  a  department  in  the  south 
of  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  de{iartment  of  Gers, 
on  the  east  bv  that  of  Haule  Garonne,  on  the  south  by 
Spain  (from  whioh  it  is  separated  by  the  oieala  of  the  Pyra- 
nees),  and  en  the  weat  by  t  he  departDent  of  Baasea  Pyr^nto. 
The  form  of  the  department  apprnnche*;  to  that  of  a  r|inid- 
rangle,  the  diagonals  of  which  nro  its  lon^'est  diineiisioos. 
It  iKMiiitii  friiiii  north-west  to  snilh-east,  from  the  neiKD- 
buurboud  ut  (Jesietnau  de  Kivi^re  Basne  to  the  sourre  of 
Ihe  little  river  Pique  at  the  Port  do  Picade,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Luofaon,  is  7i  miles ;  and  Arom  north  east  to 
8oBtk««wi,  ft«m  the  hanks  of  the  Oimone  oppoait*  Ben* 
logoe,  to  the  aonne  of  the  Gave  d'Azun,  57  miles.  The 
area  ts  estimated  at  1829  square  miles,  bein^  much  below 
the  avi'iai;e  aica  of  tlie  French  deparimenis,  and  milicr 
less  than  that  of  the  Knglish  county  of  Nk>ithurabcrlaiid. 
The  populatmn,  in  IhM,  was  233.U.11 ;  in  IB36  U  was 
^44,110:  showing  an  increase  in  Ave  years, of  11,139. or 
nearlf  Sve  per  centi,and  giving  nearly  134  inhabilnnu  to 
a  aqoan  mile.  I  n  nmennt  of  nopnlation  it  is  very  Air  hei«w 
the  avenge  of  the  Franch  departments;  in  defwltr  o' 
population  also  it  is  considerably  below  the  avera.;e.  bin  < 
ccrd^,  both  in  amount  and  density,  the  English  counu  «;ir. 
v,'iiiii  ^e  have  (itini'ared  it.  larbes,  the  capUn.!.  i-  wO 
miles  111  a  direct  iine  south  by  westof  Pans,  or  d:),t  miles  by 
the  road  through  Orlfans,  Chiileauroux.  Linivi^o*.  (>ahors, 
Monuuban.  Tuulouee,  and  Auoh^  ia  43°  14' n.  lal.  01*4 
E.  long.  [TARBBa.] 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  very  mountainous  i  the 
pdncipal  ridge  of  the  Pyreneea  forms  the  southern  boundary. 
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tod  the  branclii'S  from  tliat  ri(lj;e  traverse  the  dopnrtnient 
in  S  norlhwani  dircclion,  Icaviiii;  ^ca^^■L•ly  any  portion  of  il 
«hu'h  can  bo  ooiisiilired  as  :t  plain.  The  priiunpal  oflhoito 
l«iter;il  branchets  i<i  that  whieh  separmies  the  buin  uf  ihe 
Garonne  from  tbatof  the  Adour,  and  which  extends  through 
ibU  department  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Gers.  That 

Kt  of  the  principal  ridge  which  is  u|)on  or  within  the 
ndary  of  the  depariment  inoludM  some  of  th«  loftiest 
inniBtt*  of  the  vhole  range.  Mont  Maudit,  or  Maladetta, 
and  Mont  Penlu.  lie  indeed  without  ihe  boundarv,  the  firi>t 
tomv  distance  to  the  south-east,  ntnl  the  leeond  a  little  tu 
the  south  :  both  belong  to  Spam;  but  tlu-  kuntniits  Hatoa 
or  Biedous,  Arr6  (Upper  and  Lower).  Baroudes,  Pu'  du  la 
~      *     '     Tours  do  Marbor^.  Le  Pimcn<^,  Taillon, 


TrouroottML  Aiguillon,  Campbiel,  Pie  l/mg  Moouvinlle, 
AriMton,  PiiHlu'Midi  da  BHgorra,  Vigtietnd*^  or 


Vigne 

Badescure,  Arrieu  Grand,  all  of  tbem  oxcoadiog 

9000,  some  exceeding  10,000,  and  one  or  two  rising  to  more 
than  )  l,(ii)Li  fuL't,  bt'lohg  lo  ili;s  di'partniciu  ;  l«-^ii!i>s  a  num- 
ber of  other  ptiak*  ot"  coiUMlerable  lieiKhi.  Tiiu  port*  or 
passes  of  Clarabide,  Lapes.  Plan,  V'lel  or  Vn-ux,  I'lnOdc  or 
E^fanb*.  Gavarnie  or  Bnucharu,  (Jempbiel ;  the  Hr^che  de 
Rulaiui.  and  the  Bricbe  de  Tiiaue  Rouye;  the  Col  de 
Fimeoi  (oiiierwiM  Bricbo  d'AlUnt),  tod  the  Culs  of 
IVratmalot,  LiTUM.  or  I'AvMe,  and  Loubio,  «lao  belong  to 
tliir,  (k'partment.  [Pyrkneks  ]  Noni;  of  t!iu  pu-->scs  arc 
roucli  ti  tif|uented ;  perhaps  ilit-  inuAt  so  is  (hat  ot'  Cxasarnie 
or  BoLicburo,  titrough  wbicb  liasscs  tiie  road  (rotn  Tarbes  to 
Aiosa  and  Jaca  in  8pain.  Thruii^'li  thu  Port  do  Pentioouse 
ruoa  anothor  road  from  TarUs-s  by  tiie  valley  of  Cauterez 
to  Jaci.  and  through  the  FOrtda  Bielt^  a  road  fram  Aucfa 
hif  Arraau  to  Ainsa  in  Spain.  The  fiaolan  af  ilta  BiMi* 
da  RoUnd.  Vigoamala,  aad  Naonnalla  balons  to  tliia  da- 
partnent. 

The  principal  valleys  of  llie  departmunt  of  Hauleii 
Pyr(«r)««^  are  iho  valluy  ut'  Bartllu^.  llie  valley  of  Louion, 
llio  valley  of  Aure,  into  which  open  ibu  \alleys  of  Riou- 
B^iau  aud  Coupiaa,  tba  valley  of  Campan,  into  which  upous 
tha  valhqr  of  OiUMMMt;  and  the  great  valley  of  Lavedaii  or 
Barifaa,  iha  apper  part  of  wbieb  ia  aomatinai  eailad  tbt 
valley  of  OaTaraia  or  of  GMra.  and  into  which  opan  the 

valli-ys  of  0»»oiirn.'.  Estaub'-.  H^h*.  Pi.h'Mii»1«'',  Cainplnel, 
l'rai;nerv3,  Haaiaii.  Cauicn-z.,  Hun,  Axun,  E»ttutuu  du  fciaics, 
and  (^^isii'l  Louboii.  Wt-  hww  «iiunu:raii!<l  liit*  principal 
«aii«)»  in  ibci  order  in  which  ihey  occur  tVoiii  t»st  to  west; 
the  subordinate  vallays,  in  Ihe  order  m  wlnrli  they  open  into 
the  principal  ones,  eomowDcing  at  the  hi^d  of  the  prin- 
etpal  valley  on  tlia  Spanish  fioBtiar.  Tba  ttlleys  of  Barillos 
and  Campan  ara  a  cooaidarabte  distaaaa  northvaid  froaa 
the  again  ridge. 

Suiue  of  iIm  loAtest  mountains  of  tin  Ps  rcnces,  a:;  those 
east  of  the  Port  de  Clarabide,  Vigncmalu,  and  Neuuvielle, 
••viih  tlu'ir  resj'cctive  surrounding  peaks,  are  composed  of 
grannie  rt>cks.  which  nicks  atealaofouod  lu  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  of  Lavedan,  betvaan  Qedre  atid  Gavarnie,  tn 
tba  vaUay  of  Ht^as.  in  tin  Mf  Ptr  part  of  tha  vallejr  of  Aure. 
near  the  villa;,'e  uf  P1an,ai)a  indeiaeliad  portioBa  in  onaor 
tvr  ,t!,pr  places.  The  Pic-du-Midi  of  Bigonre.and  the  stir- 
rouiiiiiitf  district,  extending:  eastward  to  Arreau  in  the 
Viliey  of  ilio  Neste,  and  westward  to  t'auteres,  or  Caulerez, 
10  tb«  valley  of  Cauicirea,  are  uccupitnl  by  tuica-slate.  Jim 
fraattr  part  of  the  Pyrenees  are  however  composed  of  tran* 
aitioo  nekHf  namaly.  clay-aiiUo  aud  grauwacke.  in  the 
Beigbbourfaood  of  tba  primitive  formaUona,  and  limeatone 
toward  the  foot  of  the  chain  and  the  plaina  at  it*  baaa. 
The  refl  sandstone,  or  red-marl  formation,  is  found  in  one 
or  two  places,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  (lie  departiaeiil. 
A  disincl  extending  eastward  fn>m  the  iicighbuurhoixi  of 
Hagn^res  do  Bigorre,  into  the  dejiaritnenl  ofllanleGa- 
roooe,  and  having  no  great  extent  rrum  north  to  south,  is 
ipiad  by  the  Alpina  limaatona;  and  small  detached 


la  af  aaaoadaif  trap  roeks  ava  fonnd  both  in  tba  ttao- 
ntion  and  Alpiaa  limaatona  distrieta.  Tha  reat  of  tba  da- 

partmont,  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  west  to  cast,  from 
near  St.  P^,  passing  between  Turhes  and  Bagu^res  do 
Bi/orru  to  Batilw     Ncaici,  ia  oceupiad  bgr  tba  laniaiy 

formations. 

Tite  mineral  produce  uf  the  dcpaitioent  is  not  great. 
SooM  baaotifal  variatiaaof  narbhi  are  quarried  in  tha  valley 
tf  Ci»pan.  TImm  vara  in  the  dapartmaol,  in  1SS4.  two 
establishments  containing  three  forgaa  fof  SMkwgvtmiflblp 
iron.   ChonHMl  was  the  fuel  employed. 

It  Mama  pifdgr  l«  tn*  bnia  «f  tk«  Admfr, 


and  partly  to  that  of  the  Garonne.    The  Adour  rises  at  the 
upper  em!  of  the  v;il!ey  of  (tampan,  through  which  it  flows 
in  a  norihuard  direction.  |iii>Mn^  Campan  tind  Bagiifresds 
Bigorre:  it  nriei  vmnls  passiat  I'arbes  and  Maubountuet.  m 
few  miles  bclur  which  it  quits  this  department  to  enter  thai 
of  Qers.  The  Leches,  whieh  recei"et  lDe8ott{,aild  tlia  LotMl, 
join  the  Adour  on  the  left  bank;  tbaBatranX  and  thaArroa. 
wbieb  laat  receives  the  Bouea.  join  it  on  the  right.  The  Arroa 
and  Booea  belong  partly  to  the  department  of  Gers;  the 
Ivniet  partly  to  that  of  Basses  I'vicii^cs    TI      jpcr  part  of 
llic  course  of  theGavede  Psiu  [Pyrknkkh,  B.vsstsj  Urloiigs 
In  thi-t  depaitnicnt:  it  waterit  ilie  valley  of  Lave<lan:  Ihe 
Gave  d'Asun  and  the  Gave  de  Bun,  which  water  the  valley* 
of  Azun  and  Bun. and  the  Gaub  and  the  Lantour,  whieh  water 
the  valley  of  Cauttreis,  flow  directly  or  ultimately  into  the 
Gave  da  na.  Tlie  principal  feeders  of  the  Garonne  whieh 
belong  lo  this  department  arc  the?  Raise,  the  Gers,  and 
the  Neste.   The  two  former  rise  in  the  eastern  i>«rt  of  the 
department,  and  flow  northward  int  >  ihe  dciiaitment  of 
Gers,  the  Gern  Ijeing  the  more  easterly  of  the  two.  The 
Bais/jle  nod  the  Bai>e-d«vant,  which  run  parallel  to  tha 
Baise,  and  uiiiiuately  unite  with  it,  have  their  springa  aod 
their  courses  between  the  Baiso  and  the  Gen.   ilia  Baiae, 
before  the  junotion  of  the  Baiae-devant.  it  sometimes  dis- 
tinguttbed  ai  the  Baise<4erri£re.   The  Neste  rises  in  the 
soutii-easterti  coiner  of  the  departtiu-iit  and  flows  norlh- 
wani lo  La  linrii.e  de  Neste,  where  )l  turns  eastward  and 
llotts  into  the  dcpariineiii  o(  Haute  Ganmne :  at  Arreau  it 
receives  on  its  left  bank  the  little  river  8r<*nux.  The  Neste 
above  Arreau  is  sometimes  disiinguishcd  a^  the  Neste  da 
Louron,  and  the  Seeaux  a«  the  Ncaie  d'Aura.  They  water 
mpeetJveljr  tba  valleys  of  Louron  and  Aure.  Tho  Looim 
is  a  small  feeder  of  the  Garonne,  into  which  it  flnu  s  a  short 
distance  above  the  Neste.    The  Garonne  its«]|  has  a  small 
part  of  it*  :    1  : on  lheca>Iern  border  of  the  <lr|i.irlinent, 
near  ih*t  town  of  St.  BerUand  in  the  depariment  of  Haute 
Garonne. 

There  are  no  navigable  streams  or  navigable  canals  in  tba 
department.  The  Garonne  is  used  in  this  part  of  its  course 
fbrdoatingtbafirttmbar  cut  in  the  mottotaina  neurit  There 
are  numerotis  hkes  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  none  of  tbem  lai^e. 

The  lake  of  tlie  Poit  d  Ou.  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  dc|iartiilenl,  i>  perpetually  cwvered  with  Ico  r  the  \akeis 
of  Estoni  Souti.rHii.  in  the  valley  of  Gauieiez,  at  e  covered 
with  ice  till  the  eml  of  August.  The  Ijic  de  Gaube.  at  the 
head  uf  the  valley  of  Caulerez,  abounds  with  trout  Water- 
falls are  freciiient  in  the  mountaitu;  the  most  rMMrkaUs 
is  the  fall  of  the  Gitve  de  Pau  at  Gavarnia.  near  its  aouree. 
It  ia  in  an  amphitheatre  at  the  head  of  tlie  valley  of  Ga- 
Taroie,  surrounded  with  walls  of  rock,  which  ri»u  lo  the 
heii{bt  of  above  16(i0  feet  perpendicular.  A  circle  of  tor- 
rents shoot  from  these  stupendous  heights;  some,  dashing 
upon  ilie  projecting  precipices,  are  split  into  slender  jets, 
which  a  passing  gust  of  wind  converts  into  a  shower; 
otliers,  of  greater  volume  and  I'urce,  shoot  from  the  platfiirm 
aod  desoaod  unbrokaa.  TIm  Adi  of  the  Adour  ia  tba  moat 
magnifleent  of  tlma,  and  aurpimes  every  other  ealaraot  in 
Burope  in  hui^lit. 

There  are  fne  guverumciil  roads  (routes  royules)  lu  this 
ileparitneni ;  their  aggregate  length  is  17'J  niile.%  of  which 
(on  the  Isi  of  January,  lii'.iT)  164  miles  were  in  good  repair. 
17  out  of  repair,  and  ^  unfinished.  The  principal  road  is 
that  from  Paris  by  Auch  to  Tarbee;  aootinued  onward 
from  Tarbes  by  Lourdes.  Argellez.  and  Lua  to  Barigee.  and 
by  Lua  and  the  valley  and  port  of  Gavamie  into  Spain.  An- 
other road  from  Tarbes  to  Bariges  passes  through  Bagndres 
de  T3.v;orre  anil  Cuniiiaii  ;  ami  ilieie  are  r'lads  Ir^dii  Tarbes 
to  I'au  lliatses  Pyrenees);  fiaui  lathes  by  Vic  Hic;oire  aud 
.Maubuuri^uet  to  Aire  (Landes)  and  tlienee  to  Bordeaux 
(Girunde; ;  and  from  Tarbes  by  Tournay  and  Lamioinezsli 
to  St.  Gaudens  ( Haute  Garonnei  uud  other  towns  uii  tba 
banks  of  tba  Garonne.  A  road  iam  Auoh  paaiaa  along  tha 
valleys  of  the  Gen  and  tba  Neste  to  Sarramolin,  Amau, 
and  Anzizan,  and  over  the  Port  de  Bielsa  to  Ainsa  in 
Spain.  The  departmental  mads  have  an  aij^rugate  length 
of  118  miles,  of  ^hicb  (Ist  of  January,  7H  miies  ueie 

in  good  repair,  32  miiee  out  of  repair,  and  ii  mile»  uDlinuhed. 
The  by  e  ■  roads  and  patba  bava  an  aggtegata  length  of  nearly 
31HI0  miles. 

Tba  climate  of  the  department  varies  with  its  elevation  ; 
fran  tba  kifty  aoatbara  border  to  the  lower  grounds  of 
tba  narthara  border  laa  vigatatian  abangae  mm  that  of 
^  fti^  la  that  of  tbo  tanpaiata  Moa.  Th»  aofftaa  ig 
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csliinaii'd  in  lounr'i  numbers  at  above  I.IOJ.OOO  ncre^.  Of 
this  niilier  move  iUm  230,000  acres  are  uadfr  liie  plough: 
the  piadace  ui  gram  is  >n8uttick'iiL  fur  tlie  cunsuiDirion  of 
the  departiueni.  Some  llax  is  aUo  grown.  The  meadows 
•eeunP  «iboui  iin.uov  acres,  and  the  heaths  and  Ofwapat' 
•arV'Krottodt,  ehiefiy  on  tb«  slopM  of  the  Pyreneea,  tmaunl 
to  about  43V.O0O  acre* ;  the  lower  alopot  famisU  lb«  winter 
pasturage  and  the  ii|>jior  vallL>\>.  the  summer  pasturage  for 
ihu  nun>er^>U!i  floek*  and  henls  holoniijinj;  Ut  the  active  and 
inleliif^eni  peuMintry  who  inliabu  the  mountains,  W1il-i> 
the  uplands  are  cleared  from  snow,  the  peasant  drives  hti> 
Itoek  or  herd  up  tu  them ;  be  find^  his  summer  abode  in 
MOio  cleft,  or  in  a  cabin  proTknuly  oroctod,  or,  in  want  of 
thia,  bnilcb  Mmaelf  a  hut  of  rude  alonea.  On  ttio  approacli 
of  winter  he  drive*  hisi  cattle  tu  the  lower  ground,  and 
occupies  the  hut  which  has  served  as  a  summer  habi- 
tadan  to  lus  faniily,  who  now  iU-icimkI  into  the  village. 
Round  ihis  hut  the  fodder  whjch  m  to  a»«i-t  in  sus- 
taitiing  bis  cattle  in  the  winter  is  grown:  and  the  ^kill 
ihown  by  the  peasantry  in  irrigating  their  meadows  is  con- 
tiderable.  The  uxen  are  commonly  poor,  but  some  good 
butter  is  made.  Horses  an  little  uaed'inaBricultnre.  but  very 
much  for  carrying  prodom:  they  are  an  nMooking  though 
active  race.  Mules  are  bred  in  considerable  number  Cor 
exporlatujn  to  Spain,  and  several  of  thetn  are  iine  animals. 

The  vmeyar'lb  occupy  iiciiriy  -JO.oOO  acres:  ihe  be.-t  red 
vines  are  grown  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Louet,  about 
Oattalflau  de-Riviire-baBse  and  Madiran.  A  considerable 
part  of  tho  wine  produced  in  the  departnwnt  ia  eonverted 
into  brandy.  There  are  about  6090  or  0300  aerea  of  orchard 
or  garden  (;r<"iun(l ;  ancl  the  osior  Iwxls  cover  more  than  4000 
acres.  Tlio  woods  comprehend  an  area  of  200,000  or 
210,000  acres. 

Tlie  departmoDt  ia  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 

Arniiu  Ko.«r 
NSB*.      aiawtioa.      iq.  mila*.  Cmibwh 

Taibea  .  N.  .  605  197 
AisoU*  .  S.W.  .  $18  100 
~        K.     .     730  I9i 


PoBolatioD  to 
1831.  IMC. 
104,022  110,5-12 
39.7B9  40,68-2 
89,2S4  99,046 


1733 


492 


233,031  244,170 

Tbero  ar«  twentjr'ux  oantona,  or  diatrtelt,  eacb  under  a 
jmtiee  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissemcnt  of  TarHcs  nre — ^Tarbes  (pop.  in 
1831,  'J7u6;  \n  lh3(<,  1-2,G30)  [Tarbes],  and  Maubourtruet 
(pop.  1606  town,  1  "  J  j  wliule  noinmuneX  on  the  Adour  ;  ^  "  ■ 
Bigotre  <iK>p.  3jU^  town,  367^  whole  commune),  on  the 
Lerhez;  Os«un  (pop.  3243)  and  I  bos,  on  the  Soui;  Castel- 
nau-de-Rividre-ba-'se  and  Madinn,  on  or  near  the  Louet; 
Rabastens,  on  tlie  Estrcux ;  Toumay  and  St.  Sever,  on  the 
Anna;  Trie,  on  the  Baise-derridre ;  and  Gallan,  on  the 
Baisc-devant.  Maubourguet  has  a  parish  church  of  great 
antiquity,  built  by  the  Templars  ;  it  is  of  sinfrular  aicliilcr- 
ture,  tho  style  beinsr  of  a  mixture  of  Goilur  and  Oriental. 
Vic-Hii;orre  Las  brandy-di>ldlcnes  and  tan  yard''.  Tim 
people  of  Omuo  are  dtstineui»hed  from  their  neighbours 
by  the  aingularityof  their  urc».s,  lan[;uage.  and  manners; 
Iney  Inde  ia  hanBa.  Caatelnau-de-Riviere-baaae  ia  on  a 
tolerably  eatenaiw  eniinenoe  commanding  the  aurronnd- 
ing  y)lain.  It  has  a  pretty  good  '  place.'  or  square,  at  one 
corner  of  which  i*  the  parish  churrh.  It  hus  also  a  m»rUet- 
hi)UN(^.  Raljastens  was  antienlly  fortified  :  it  was  lakiMi 
and  burned  by  tho  Roman  Catholics  under  Montluc  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  towimnen 
maataered.  'Hie  population  is  about  1600.  There  an  aaveral 
tun  in  the  year.  Tournay  ta  tolerably  wall  built,  with  a  venr 
largo  *  place,'  or  square;  but  it  is  a  very  smnll  town.  It 
ha« several  fair*.  St.  Sever,  distm^ui-hiMl  as  St.  Sever-de- 
Rustan,  has  the  remains  r,f  the  larire  and  line  Benedictine 
Al'bey  of  St.  Sever,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  name.  Tne 
is  tolerably  luiili,  and  has  a  large  square  surrounded  with  a 
woolen  arcade  or  puizza.  The  church  is  remarkable  for  its 
sol:d  arebiteelnre  and  the  loftiness  of  ila spire;  and  there 
ia  a  bridge  over  the  Baise-derriire,  of  one  arch,  very  loftv  in 
order  to  giw  free  pasi^a^  to  the  floods  to  which  that  river 
IS  subject.  Oalhtn,  or  Galun,  is  ayreenblv  situated,  and  lias 
a  very  antient  parish  church.  It' has  four  yearly  fmrs  for 
.•altle,  mules,  and  com. 

In  the  arrondi«<tement  of  Argei^  are— Argeli^s,  or  Ar- 
gellez  (  pop.  in  1S36,  1420  for  the  commune),  Luurdes  (pop. 
8161  town,  3818  whole  oommune).  St.  (pop.  1083  town, 
•7M  wbobOdOMnnnoX  aiidLua,«r     (pop*  1934  town,  2357 


whole  rnmmuno),  on  the  Gave  dePau:  Cauterez.on  a  feeder 
oC  (he  iutme  river,  in  the  volley  ul  Cauterez  ;  and  Bardge».on 
another  feeder  not  far  from  Lus.  Argel^s  is  situated  m  a  de* 
lightful  valley,  abounding  in  fruits  of  every  description;  it 
baa  a  high  »chool.  and  a  church  of  very  massive  archilectuie. 
Lourdeaisbuiltat  the  foot  and  on  the'sideofa  bill,  the  sum. 
mit  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle, 
novr  used  for  a  prison.  The  fort ifleation*  of  tlie  rustle  were 
improved  by  Edviard  the  Black  Prince  when  dnki-  ol  H4UI- 
taiiie;  and  ii  was  long  ami  gallantly  defeii'ieii  liy  the  par- 
tisans of  the  English,  until  the  entire  oxpul»ion  of  the  latter 
from  this  part  of  France.  Lourdes  has  an  hospital ;  and 
the  court  of  justice  for  the  arrandissement  baa  ita  seat  bete. 
There  are  several  tan-yards ;  linens  are  mannihetnred,  and 
there  are  fonr*  yearly  !ai:s  for  corn,  horses,  and  mules. 
Marble  and  ^hue  are  (jiiarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  some  remain*  of  Roman  architecture  at  Lourdes.  St. 

is  surrounded  by  mountains  and  forests.  It  la  a  curiou» 
old  town.  The  inhabitanu  manufacture  linens,  handker- 
chieis,  flombs.  nails,  and  tools.  Lus,  or  Ln*,  has  narrow 
streela  and  old  bouses.  The  ehurcb.  built  by  the  Templan^ 
appears  to  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  hi^h  wall  provided  with  embrasures. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  n  fabr;c  of  silk  and  wool 
iiiiiii;led.  About  ii  ilf  n  mile  from  Luz,  m  a  picturesque 
situation,  aie  tiie  l>atlis  of  St.  Sauveur.  resorted  to  b\  a  con- 
siderable number  of  visitors.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  St.  Marie.  Cauteres  is  built  in  a 
vallay  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  some  of  tha  highest  aMMS' 
tains  and  tome  Or  ibe  f  noit  scenery  of  the  Pyrencea.  It  is 
a  fashionable  watering-place.  The  baths  arc  higher  up  the 
valh  y,  ai  some  distance  from  the  town :  they  are  adoi  ued 
with  Grician  porticos,  csplanadc>,  and  terraces.  Tiio'-c  per- 
sons who  cannot  walk  from  the  town  to  the  baths  arc 
carried  in  a  kind  of  chair  or  palanquin  by  portOTS.  Bin^ 
Imo  been  deKhbed  elsewhere.  [BABRaon.] 
In  the  arrondiasement  of  BagnAres  are — Bairnirta  de 

Bigorre  (population  in  I83l,  6fir?3  town.  TSSr.  whole  com- 
mune; in  lS3fi,  « 108  commune  I  [B  aonkbks  ok  Bioohrk]. 
and  Comnan  tpnimlntion  :U*lj  town,  4171  whole  comnnmc) 
[Campan).ou  theAdour;  Ansizan,  Arreau,  and  barrancolin. 
on  the  Nesie ;  Lannemezan,  on  the  Baisc-devani ;  and 
Monl^on  and  Castelnau  de  Magnoae,  on  or  near  the  Gert. 
Arrean  ia  a  very  old  town :  the  inhabitants  (who  are  nbou: 
1300  to  1500)  manufacture  the  coarse  woollens  worn  by  the 
surrounding  peasantry,  and  woollen  hose.    Sarrancolin,  an* 


other  old  town,  has  a  church  built  by  the  Tempi 
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is  made  in  the  town,  and  marble  is  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Lannemezan  is  a  dull  plm  e:  it  lins  however 
several  considerable  enttlc-fairs.  MonKon  is  pleasanilj 
silualed.  At  Caste'.nau  de  Magnoac  considerable  trade  IS 
carried  on;  wax  ia  bleached,  ana  wax  eandlea  and  woollen 
Btufb  manoftictured. 

The  population  n'n-pn  above,  when  pivcn  exactly,  i.s  f un- 
less otherwise  described)  that  of  the  commune,  and  from 
t  lie  census  of  1  »:i  I .  W  hen  givm  appvoziiBaiely,  it  ia  from 
returns  of  an  older  date. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  T-ubes,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sufTraitan  of  tho  archbi-hopof  Auch. 
It  is  ineloded  in  the  jnrisdietion  of  theCour  Romaic  of  Pkn, 
and  in  the  circuit  of  the  .'Xcrid'Tnic  Universiiaire  of  the  snmc 
cii>  ;  It  is  in  the  tenth  military  division,  the  hea'l-<niai  ters 

;unl  It  seiuls  three  metiiliei*  to 
wnuiies.  In  resjwt  of  education,  it  is 
considerably  miovn  tba  avenge  of  the  French  departinenu. 
Of  the  young  men  who  were  enrolled  in  the  mdilary  census 
of  18I8-S9,  SS  in  erery  hundred  could  read  and  writo;  tha 
average  of  France  being  39  in  every  hundred. 

This  department  was  antienlly  comprehended  in  Ibeter* 
ritories  of  the  Hi^;errone8,  the  Convcr.a-.  ibc  Ausci,  the  Cam- 
pom,  tlm  Onobusatcs,  the  Tornate>i,  and  other  Aquitan.ai. 
nations.  The  Bigerrones  occupied  the  western,  the  Con- 
vena)  the  eastern,  and  the  Ausci  the  northern  part.  The 
Caraponi  probably  occupied  the  valler  of  Campan :  the 
Onobumtes  probably  the  district  of  Nibouson  in  this  de- 
partment and  in  that  of  Haute  Oationne.  On  the  saljn- 
L'ation  of  Gaul,  these  nations  were  included  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Aquitania.  and  on  its  subdivision,  in  that  of 
Nov(!mpi)puli)na.  There  were  several  Roman  towns  n 
posts  witbm  the  limits  of  tho  department  Turba,  ny* 
Tallies,  is  mentioned  in  the  *Notitia,'  with  tho  description 
*  ubi  Ustrum  Bigorra.'  Gregory  of  Touia  calls  it  Civ  tas 
BigoTfa.  and  it  «BB  (be  capital  ofdwB^ianri  or  BigamoM, 
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•ho  baT«  left  their  iiamo  to  the  province  of  Bigorro.  A 

Kee  called  Aquso  or  Aquensis  Vicu6  is  ilioirn,  by  ^onie 
DIM  iQuriplioos  found  Iben^  to  have  been  at  Bagniret 
de  Bigorn.  Toutnajr.  to  jttd|p  hj  ita  nama^  wai  probably 
tba  capital  of  the  Iiitk  tribe  or  nation  of  the  Tornatas. 
Aqu«  Conveiiarum.  mentioned  by  Antoninus,  was  pro* 
bably  Cap-bein  orCapvern,  near  Lanneniezmi,  where  there 
are  still  somo  icjiurably  fiequented  mincial  iprmi^-s.  Bel- 
sinutn.  al>o  incntioned  hy  Aatomnus,  may  prooablj  fixed 
in  the  net^hbourhood  oi' Cai^ielnau  de  Magaoao»  close  upon 
if  n  <i  within  th«  boundary  of  the  department. 

Ai  a  sub  equent  period,  thaaa  territoriet  ««n  eoDteated 
bytha  ViM^oihs,  Franks,  Saraoeiii,  and  Gaieoiu.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  weslei  n  side,  except  juat  the  tiorlh-western 
extremity. cons: iiu led  ilie  i-ouiuy  ul  BiL!;orre  [Biooiuii],  sub- 
liivided  into  '  La  Pia:nc,'  the  district  norih  .iiid  west  of 
Tarbes;  Le  Ru^tan,  about  St.  Sever ;  and  Les  Muntagnes. 
including  the  valleys  uf  Lavedan,  Campan,  Barrdze,  and 
Aaun.  The  rest  of  the  department,  except  the  valleys  of 
LoonNiandOflil  in  the  ■outh-eastemconMr,  which  belonged 
lo  the  district  of  Gomminget  (Goiiifiifoittj.  was  induded 
in  Armagnac  [Armaomacj.  Of  this  part  the  noHh'Wmtem 
extretmty.  about  Caslelnau  do  Rivi^re  hasse.  c()ii>(iliited 
the  di5iri(  t  of  Riviere  ba:>so,  m  Basse  or  Nuir  (L/jwer  or 
Black)  Armngiiac:  the  remainder  was  divided  bctwei-n  the 
county  of  Aslarac,  Lea  Quatre  Valltes  or  the  Four  Valleys 
(of  llagnoac,  Neste.  Aure,  and  Barousse),  and  Lo  Ne- 
hovtu,  all  in  Haut  ot  Biane  (Uppor  or  White)  Armagnae. 
These  ditiricta  won  comprehended  in  tho  provinoe  of  Oaa- 
cojtie  [Cin?BN»E  AND  GvsctKiWK.]  Bigorre  was  included 
wi1he  duchy  of  Aquitaine  or  Guwnne,  as  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Rrcliyiiy  (A-D.  1360),  and  its  strongholds  were  held 
by  ihv  Eiiijlish  fur  several  years.  It  afterwards  came  to  the 
kings  of  Navarre,  and,  on  the  aceasaioa  of  Henri  IV^  was 
nniied  to  the  crown  of  France. 

PYRB'NS'BS  ORIENTALS8,  a  department  of  Franra. 
situated,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the  eatiem  extremity  of  the 
P)  renees.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of 
Aude.  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  ArriSgc.on  the  we^t  and 
south  by  the  province  of  Cat«lunia  m  S]iniri  i{i\n\  wlncli  it 
is  for  the  most  port  separattd  by  the  Pyienee>),  and  on  the 
eOHt  by  tlie  Mcditerramaii.  Its  lurin  approxiiiiatwi  lo  thai 
of  •  wedfjc  or  triangle,  huMtifj  its  sides  respectively  facing 
the  north-norih'west  and  the  south ;  the  shofe  of  the  Medi- 
terranean repTBsenltng  the  back  or  base,  and  the  upper 
extrvmity  of  the  valley  of  Carrol  Ihe  point:  the  side 
toward  the  north-north-west  is  abuut  evenly  miles  long,  the 
side  towards  the  south  st.'vetity-five  miles;  the  length  of 
the  back  or  base  is  little  more  than  iwcnty-nine  roiKs.  Tlie 
uee  ia  estimated  at  1694  square  miles,  about  two  thuds  of 
the  average  area  of  the  French  departments  ;  rather  greater 
than  the  area  of  the  English  county  of  Kent,  but  rather 
less  than  that  of  Hampshire.  Tho  population,  in  1831>  was 
lbT,Ooi :  in  1836.  it  as  164,325,  showing  an  increase  In  five 
years  of  7273,  or  more  than  4*5  per  cent. ;  and  giving  lo:^  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile.  Both  in  amount  and  deusLty  of 
populanon  it  far  below  the  average  of  France:  inaniuuni 
little  more  than  two-fifths,  and  m  density  le»s  than  twa- 
thirds  of  the  averafO.  Its  population  is  aimut  half  that  of 
Hampshire,  and  oite*thinl  that  of  Kent.  Porpignan,  the 
eapiial,  is  4t5  miles  in  a  straight  line  south  of  P^ris,  or  569 
rnilfs  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Mont- 
auban,  TouUnj^e,  Carcassonne,  and  Narbonne;  in  42"  42' N. 
and  2"  o4'  K  hmg. 
The  coast  runs  Irota  the  northern  boundary  to  the  nei^sh- 
bourhoodof  Collioure,  abL>ui  twenty-onu  or  twenty  two  miles 
due  south,  in  an  almost  direct  line :  it  is  throughout  all  this 
extent  skirted  by  a  low  alluvial  tract  overspread  with 
marshes,  whoBO  wthatoikwn  would  be  aerioual|  miunoua  to 
health  if  it  were  not  fcr  iheconective  infiuenoeor  the  keen 
north-west  wind,  called,  from  its  blowing  arros'*  the  Cor- 
bi^res  a  branch  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  'Tramontane.'  In  the 
northern  part  of  this  line  of  coast,  jnarily  in  ilus  department 
and  partly  in  that  of  Aude,  is  the  kang  (pool  or  lagoon)  of 
Leucaie,  and  south  of  this  are  the  smaller  lagoons  of 
St.  Nasaire  and  Su  Cyprien,  all  belonging  to  that  line  of 
Itangs  which  charactenses  the  French  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean romU  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Colliouie  the 
coast  lurn^  to  the  south-east,  and  its  loftier  character  and 
more  broken  outline  indicate  its  vicinity  to  the  Pyrenees. 
The  French  portion  of  it  terminates  at  Cape  Serberes  or 
Cervdre,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Collioure. 
The  greater  pan  of  the  departmenl  is  of  vcj-y  mouotain- 
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ous  character.  The  Pyrenees  commence  on  the  east  coast 
and  run  westward,  their  principal  ridge  forming  the  frontier 
of  the  department  toward  Spain,  aiw  throwinft  off  two  snl^ 
ordin4te  lateral  ranges  in  a  north-east  direction;  one  nf 
which,  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  name,  but 
remarkable  for  one  of  its  mountains,  Lo  Camgou,  se|i*nite» 
the  valley  of  the  Tei  li  from  that  of  the  Tel  or  Tela  :  the 
other,  the  Q)rbieres,  sepaiaies  the  valley  of  the  Teta 
from  that  of  the  Aude.  From  the  Col  de  la  Couil. 
lade,  south  of  the  fortress  and  town  of  Mootlonis^ 
the  principal  ridge  lies  within  the  boundary  of  the 
department,  which  indudea  the  valley  of  Caml  or  Carol  and 
the  other  valleys  drained  by  Ihe  upper  waters  of  the  Sign 
on  the  soutlu-i  i>  slope.  A  branch  of  ihe  Pyrenees  forms  tlie 
western  boundarv  of  the  vallc  ofCai  roI.  The  peaks  of 
Canigou  in  the  bianch  rafige  .vhich  sepaiates  the  vahevs  nf 
the  Tech  and  iheTet;  Fcjiio  or  Pnaue.  at  ihe  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Teta;  ]>anoux,  at  the  bead  of  the  valleys  of 
the  An  lege  and  of  Carrul;  and  Pednus,  near  Lanoux,  all 
exceed  9UU0  feet  in  height,  and  the  last  rtoes  to  about  9S0O 
feet._  (Pyrenkks.1  Tiu  mountain  of  Mosset,  one  of  the 
Corbi^rcs,  has  an  elevation  of  7828  leet;  and  Hoc  Blanc,  nt 
tlie  scparulioii  of  the  Pyrenees  end  the  Corbiires,  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  the  Aude,  of  S'246  feet.  The  pniicipttl  vaheys 
are  thosi-  of  the  Tech,  between  tile  1  ranch  to  which  Mount 
Camgou  belongs  and  the  main  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees;  of 
the  Tet,  between  this  same  branch  and  the  Corbi^fCii ;  of  the 
Oly,  between  the  brancbea  of  the  Corbidres ;  and  the  valley 
of  Ckiol  (the  stream  from  which  joins  the  S^gre  at  Puy- 
cerda  in  Catalonin),  and  the  oilier  valleys  drained  by  tho 
upper  waters  of  the  Seure.  The  principal  depressions  or 
passes  are  the  Cid  de  Pcrtus,  through  whu  ii  runs  tiie  main 
road  from  Perpignau  lo  i'  igueras  in  bpain  :  the  Col  de  la 
Perche.  through  whu-h  passes  Ihe  road  from  Montlonis  to 
Puyrerda  and  Urgel  in  Catalonia  ;  tho  Col  de  la  MargB»> 
rile,  between  the  valley  of  the  Teta  and  that  of  the  Aode; 
and  the  Col  de  ht  CoutHade,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the 
Segre.  The  bridge  of  Cfrct.  a  small  town  in  Ihe  valley  of 
the  Tech,  is  317  feet  above  ilie  lc\el  of  the  sea  ;  the  tow  ii  of 
Aries  899  feel,  the  village  of  MoniHeret  '.^540  feet  (both 
these  are  in  the  i«iM  vxUejj,  tiid  the  town  eS  Montloilis 

feet. 

Tho  Pyrenees  are  in  this  part  composed  almost  entirely 
of  gnnitie  roelu,  as  also  is  that  nart  of  the  Corbiires  which 
lies  nearest  to  the  Pyrenees.  Not  only  the  peaks,  but  the 

intervening  valleys  are  in  great  part  oci  upied  liy  these 
formations.  This  is  the  case  with  all  that  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  .Aude  w  hich  lies  in  this  departmi-nt.  with  the  valley 
of  the  Teta  or  Tt^t  nearly  down  to  the  town  of  Millas,  except 
just  about  ViUefraiiche,  and  with  the  valley  of  the  Tech  to 
the  village  of  Le  Fort  between  Aries  and  Circt,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ibrtressof  Prats-de-Mollo  and  the  vwaKO 
of  Le  Tecb.  The  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Aude  on  the  western  side,  and  occupy  the  extremity  of  the 
department  toward  llie  west,  are  composed  of  mica-slate, 
which  is  not  found  anywUtre  eUe  in  this  department.  The 
tran>ition  rocks  are  found  near  the  base  of  tho  granitic 
inounlaiiis,  except  where  their  continuity  is  interrupted  by 
the  tertiary  or  alluvial  beds.  In  the  valley  of  the  Tech 
above  C£rat,  and  extending  northward  across  the  exliemily 
of  that  small  branch  mountain-mnge  to  whiefa  Le  Canigon 
belongs,  these  transition  rocks  consist  of  clay-slate  sod 
transition  limestone.  A  mass  of  similar  formations  oc- 
cupies the  upper  part  of  tho  valley  of  the  Ttrli,  in  the 
vicmily  of  Prats  de-Mollo  and  Le  Tech.  About  Ville- 
franche,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tet.  is  found  a  mass  of 
compact  grey  limestone,  enclosing  beds  of  grt;y  marble 
veined  with  red  and  green,  jnomibly  belonging  lo  the 
tiMiaition  series.  The  localitwi  oooupied  by  theae  two 
masses  of  transition  rocks  are  isolated  in  the  district  of  the 
granilic  formations.  Thf  vulluv  of  the  Gly  fnmi  Estaqel 
ui^wards,  and  tliat  part  of  the  Corbi^res  which  lies  at  llie 
head  of  the  valiej,  are  formeil  of  transition  r<icks,  which 
skirt  the  granitic  district  on  the  north  side,  and  extend 
northward  and  westward  into  the  department  of  Aude :  the 
predominant  rock  is  compact  gray  limestone.  Tlie  valley  of 
Carol  and  the  valleys  watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Sdgre  are,  in  this  d^artment,  occupied  by  tiie  transition 
rocKs.  A  small  portion  of  the  department  to  tho  north  of 
Estapel  IS  occupied  by  the  Alpine  and  Jura  litncstane.  wh;cli 
forniaiions  exieiul  northwanl  into  the  depai iment  of  Aude, 
where  they  oveispreafi  i  1  iv^e  district.  All  tho  ejistorn 
side  of  the  departmeal,  comprebendintf  the  sea  coasL  tb« 
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plain  which  extends  for  aome  milw  inland  from  the  coast, 
uikI  tlio  valleys  of  tlie  Gly,  the  Tfct,  tnd  the  Terh,  lo  near 
listazel,  Milias,  and  fti^ict  re>)ii'(lively,  are  occupied  by 
l«rln*ry  or  alluvi;il  t'ormuiioiis.  thitftty  consisting  of  vast 
beds  of  sand  or  gra vol.  The  mineral  Ireasurcn  of  the  de- 
imrtmsot  ve  iDcousuienible.  There  are  twenty  esi'.abh^h- 
nmitti.  Wffh  comprehending  a  single  forge,  for  the  manufac- 
UiMof  vrottghirinio.  Charcoal  is  the  only  ftoel  employed. 

Th«d«putin«nt  hwno  large  hv«nt  thivetmaU  imrtioni, 
all  near  the  wesk-ni  end  of  tlic  department,  belong  to  the 
basins  of  iho  Gaionne.  Ihu  Ehr.i.  and  Hit.'  Aude.  These 
pi)riion»  are  diaiiu'd  ru^pfni;vcly  by  thi."  Arnege,  the  S6gre, 
and  the  Aude,  ail  of  whtcb  hav«i  their  n»e  and  a  small  part 
of  (beir  eourse  in  this  department.   The  Aude  receives  two 
•uall  Quuntain-streams,  the  Bakarre  and  the  Galb«;  the 
Sign  roeoives  the  Carrol  or  Carol  from  the  valley  of  Carol, 
the  P.rr.and  the  Vanera.  The  Tech  rises  in  the  Pyreneeton 
or  nt-ur  the  southern  boundary  of  the  department,  and  flows 
uboiii  40  to  45  miles  east-north-east  past  Prat^  dc  Mollo, 
Aries,  C^rct,  and  Elne,  into  the  Mediterranean.    The  Tet 
or  Tela  rises  in  the  Fyn  iici-s  nt-ai-  iho  junction  of  ihe 
Corbiires,  and  flows  about  12  miles  south-cast  to  Montiouis, 
and  from  thence  east-north-aast  about  50  lo  55  miles, 
lUking  iU  whole  course  62  to  t7  miUtk  past  Oletta^  ViUe> 
franohe,  1hnA«t,  Vin;ac,  Illo,  Millai.  atid  Pepignan,  into  the 
Mediterranean.   Between  llle  and  Popi-tian,  it  i*  divided 
into  two  arms,  enclosing  between  thcni  a  lar^e  ishmd  :  the 
northern  and  principal  orin  retains  the  nainf  of  Tet;  llie 
southern,  wliicb  \mase»  byThuir.  is  called  the  'Canal*.'  Tiie 
let  ri;cetves  below  Munllouis  the  Carensa,  the  Lantilla.  and 
tb«  fioulM  on  tbo  right  batik;  tba  Cabrils  and  the  GaMal- 
lanne  on  the  left  The  Glj  riaas  in  the  department  of  Aude, 
and  (lows  about  40  mile^,  Arst  south  cast  and  then  east,  past 
Si  Piiul-de-Fenouillet,  La  Tour- de- France.  Estagel,  and 
Rivesah.  's,  into  the  Meditcirancan ;  receiving  on  the  left 
banti  iha  Ver  louble  and  the  Robouls.    Its  c«)ur«o  is  mostly 
in  this  deparltneiit.    The  Cantarana  h  is  its  course  pmallel 
to  and  between  the  Tech  and  the  Tet,  and  flows  into  the 
itang  of  St.  Naiaire :  it  rec^ivaa  tba  RaarL  There  are  some 
amali  lakea  in  the  moanisuu,  ud  iIm  <iai»tor  St.  Cipneii, 
8t  Nasatre,  and  Lencate  on  the  «>ast.  None  of  the  riven 
are  navigable,  neither  are  there  any  navii^able  fannlfi. 

Tliere  are  in  the  dep:it tinetil  auNen  RiHUeM  Royales  or  go- 
vernment ri^ads,  having'  an  af;L:reL:alc  lerif^ili  nf  imlcs, 
viz.  Iu3  miles  in  repair,  't  tailcs  out  of  repair,  and  90  mites 
unfinished.  (1  Jan.,  l»3r.)  The  principal  road  is  that  from 
Puia  to  Perpignan,  which  entera  tba  deoartment  on  the 
north  Ma,  etose  to  dw  weatem  bank  of  tne  Ctai^  of  Leu- 
?nte,  and  runs  south  to  Perpignan;  fVom  whence  it  continues 
thnni'^h  Le  Roulou  and  the  fortress  of  Beilegarde.  by  the 
CjI  de  Partus  into  Spain.  From  t'crpienan  a  ina  1  runs 
soutb-east  throuyh  Elne,  Argelfe,  Cutlioure,  and  Purt 
Vendi-es  into  Spain.  .Another  road  from  Perpignan  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Tet  by  llle,  Vin^fac,  Pradea,  ViUeAtaocbe, 
Olette,  Monilouis,  and  Li^ia,  by  the  Col  delaFnebOt  to 
Puycerda  and  Urfal  in  Spain.  Another  road  from  Per- 
pigjian  runs  iHirth-weat  to  the  valley  of  the  Gly.  and  passes 
through  Kningel,  55t.  Paul  do  FenouiMet.  aiirl  Candies  to 
Quiliun  ui  tlie  valley  of  the  .\iide,  formmt;  part  of  a  luud 
which  crosses  France  on  the  northern  s  de  of  the  Pyrenees 
from  Perpignan  to  Bayonne.  From  hs  Buulou,  on  the  mam 
road  into  Spam,  between  Perpignan  and  Beilegarde,  a  road 
ruita  up  the  valley  of  the  Tech  bj  C6ret  and  Arle*  to  Prau 
de  Mollo.  A  rood  ftom  OdwaaMnne.  Litnonx,  and  QuiHan, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aude,  runs  up  the  valley,  and  crosses 
the  mountains  at  its  head  to  Montlouis,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tet.  The  o/Kt^gate  lcnj(lh  of  the  Uoniesi  Dopartmcnieles  ii> 
81  miles,  VIZ.  27^  miles  in  guod  reiiair,  8^  miles  out  of  re- 
pair, and  45  miles  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and  paths 
have  an  aggregate  leni;lh  of  nearly  2000  miles. 

Ttkf)  climate  of  the  department  is  generally  mild  and  tem- 
petnte,  Tbeaoilof  tbenlaiAandorttwvaUbjfaortbeTecb 
and  the  Tet  b  remarbaele  Ibr  ita  ffertitity.  Of  tbe  wbole 
area  of  the  department,  which  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000 
acres  la  ruuiid  numbers,  about  23i),i>ii(i  neief,  or  les*  than 
one-fourth,  are  under  tbe  j  i<inyli.  The  (luantiiy  uf  ^ras.s- 
land  is  small,  comprehending  tittle  inure  than  'i4.00U  acres; 
but  the  heaths  and  open  pasture  grounds  are  oxteiisivo, 
•monntinsio  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  department.  The 
number  ^  eatlle  is  small;  but  abeep^  Including  Merinos, 
are  numerous,  and  the  Cashmere  or  Thibet  eoat  has  been 
naturalised.  Mules  are  reared  in  considerable  aumbcry; 
and  Iho  breed  qf  honai^  alxeidj  ia  good  npale»  la  improve 


ing.  Tbd  dopaa  of  the  mountaina  and  other  uncultivated 
landa  are  covered  with  thyme,  roienary,  lavender,  and  wn- 

riousodoviferoiis  blirubs  or  hei  bs,  which  furnish  nourishment 
to  swarms  of  bees,  w  hose  honey  and  wax  form  an  import- 
ant article  of  produce.  The  vii:e\avds  occupy  from  9(J.(.»0I> 
to  lUU.OOO  acres:  the  prcxluce  is  contiideral^lc.  and  about 
two-flflhs  of  it  are  exported.  ITio  wines  of  the  first  quality  are 
tboM  of  Rivetaltoa,  Saloea,  and  CoUiouro.  Part  of  tbe 
winea  are  liqttaar  vioe&  Orcbsrda  aco  not  numerous,  occtt 
pying  only  about  SOOO  aeroa;  but  tbe  qaantity  of  firuit  powo 
is  very  considerable;  among  the  kinds  cultivated  are  th« 
olive,  the  (iranj^e.thc  citron,  tne  mulberry,  and  the  melon  ;  oil 
is  made  and  raw  bill;  produced.  The  woodlands  amount  to 
about  1 1  n,n()i)  acres. 

The  department  u  divided  mto  tliree  arrondissementa* 
aa  fbllowa' — 

Arr*  in      No.  of  Populalion  in 

Niiin<?.  SltuaUMi.    tq.  ailn.  ConnuiMi.    1831.  IKIB. 

Perpignan  N.aitdN.S.  531  85  72,814  76,134 
C^ret  .  8.aild8.B.  358  41  35,431  37.539 
Pradea  .        W.  7116     100      4i»817  M.6«8 


1SB4     226     167,052  IC4,8|6 

Tbem  wo  aavsatoen  oapiton^  or  4^triet%  aaeb  under  a 
jiMtiee  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondi-sement  of  Perpignan  arc— Perpignan  (pop. 
in  1831,  16.171  tuwn.  17.114  whole  commiine;  in  1836, 
)  7,ij  1 S  commune)  [Pkiu'ign.vn],  and  Milla-,  (pop.  1 881  town. 
1970  whole  cummune),  on  ihoTet ;  Thuir  (jiop.  2069  town, 
2197  whole  cuininuiw),  OB  the  Canals;  Elne  (pop.  1921 
totni,  2093  whole  commune),  on  the  Tech;  Caudits.  St. 
Pkol  de  Fenouillet  (pop.  1665  town,  1743  whole  commune). 
La  Tour  do  France.  Estagel  (pop.  1603),  and  Riveaalla* 
(pop.  3208),  on  the  Gly. 

At  Thuir,  paper  is  manufactured  from  straw  aiid  leatlicr. 
A  battle  was  fought  near  this  town  iti  1*9.1,  between  the 
Fretich  and  Sj  anish  armies.  KIne  is  of  great  antiquity  ;  it 
was  known  to  tbe  Homaiis  by  the  n.iTnu  of  ilUberia,  and 
subsequently  of  Helena,  from  the  mother  of  tbo  pvperor 
Conalaotine^  who  r^nilt  it  and  gave  it  her  own  bbba. 
Hannibal  encamped  under  Ita  warn.    (Livy,  lib.  ni.,  e. 

2  1.)  It  was  formerly  an  episcopal  city,  and  a  place  of 
strength,  hut  ha>  been  ruined  by  successive  wi't^es.  The 
si'e  wiis  transfei  red  to  Pei  pignaii  m  ICH  l;  hut  the  sntient 
cathedral  i.s  si  ill  ^tar^]lng,  At  St.  Paul  de  Fenouillet  s»imB 
trade  is  carm  d  on  in  Spanish  wool.  Rivesaltes  is  in  a  fertile 
plain  surrounded  by  vine-clad  bills.  Part  of  tbe  town  ia 
within  the  walls,  and  part  without ;  tbe  latter  is  tbe  batter 
built.  The  tow  nsmen  trade  in  the  excellent  liqueur  Wine* 
prodnceii  III  ilie  nei;;hbourhood  and  in  brandy. 

In  the  department  of  L  fret  are— C^ret  (pop.  in  183l,'2651 
town,  a2il  whole  couituunu;  m  1S.36,  3.102  commune),  Prat* 
de  Mollo  (pop.  3484),  Aries  (pop.  1  7.)'J  town.  '211.6  whole 
commune),  and  Le  Boulou,  all  on  the  Ttcb  ,  St.  Laurens 
or  Laurent  (pop.  3119  town,  3207  whole  commune),  on  a 
feeder  of  the  Tech  ;  B.  Ikgnrde.  on  the  Col  de  Pertus  in  tho 
Pyrenees;  and  Argi  Its,  Collioure.  and  Port  Vendre;, on  or 
near  the  cuast.  C^rvt  has  a  bridpc  of  one  arch  over 
the  Tech,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  river  the  town  is  bujit. 
It  has  a  court  of  justice  and  a  high  srho;)l.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  antient  wallf.  Prats  de  Mollo  was  for- 
tified in  llOU,  and  agaiti  m  10*9  witli  the  addition  of  fort 
La  Garde,  afler  the  plans  of  Vauban.  It  was  unsucces«(hlly 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1793.  There  is  a  stone  bridgo 
over  the  Tech,  an  hospital,  and  barracks.  Coarse  woollen 
cloth,  blanket!!,  and  hosiery  are  manufactured ;  and  con- 
sidciable  trade  in  these  amclcs  is  carried  on.  There  are 
miiterai  waters  at  Aries.  Coik  is  prepared  at  Le  11  ulou. 
Beilegarde  was  regularly  fortified  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  i  ~  a 
place  of  strength,  and  of  ironortance  from  its  position.  It 
was  taken  bv  the  Spaniards  in  1793,  and  retaken  in 
1794  by  the  French  under  Dugommia-.  Collioure  is  de- 
fended by  an  old  wall,  and  by  a  caitTe  and  three  Ibrts 
huilt  on  the  neiwbbouring  heigbts.  The  streois  arc  nar- 
mw.  The  chuieh  is  buitl  on  the  Mushoie  There  .s 
a  K  h<iol  of  nav itrai ion,  and  there  are  t\\o  roj'cwalks.  The 
townsmen  carrv  on  some  trade  with  Spain,  and  are  eii|;aged 
in  the  pilchard  fishery.  Port  Vendre  has  a  safe  harbuui 
capable  of  oontatning  500  vestcU;  tbe  entrance  is  dafended 
by  four  baiteriw.  tn  one  of  which  Is  a  llgbthouaet  m  tbe 
land  side  tho  town  is  protected  by  Fort  St.Elmeon  the  irest, 
and  by  another  fort  on  tbe  south.  The  townsmen  (who 
•mottnt  to  SOOO  Oir  mora)  eanj  oa  tndn  bi  mrn. 
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brandy,  >foollcn  stufik,  and  hardwares.  Port  VendreA  which 
was  previouiily  of  nu  importance,  owes  its  pnupenty  to  the 
MMCob»l  d«  ilaiily.  vbo  naund  iu  barOQiir.  Both  this 
town  •DdCollifure  tutm  by  the  Spaniards  in  1794. 
and  nUken  the  same  year  by  t))u  French. 

In  the  arrondi&sement  of  Prades  arc— Piadcs  (population 
in  lb:?l,  -jroB  town,  is:ifi  wliole  ci/nHmnio  ;  iii  1^36,  3ul3 
COlotDUne),  Monllouis,  Olelle,  ViUufianche,  Vin9ac  or 
Yiiifa  (population,  1883  town,  2004  whole  commune),  and 
IIW  (population,  2914  town,  3102  whole  communo),  all  on 
the  Tet ;  Mosset,  near  the  tbotof  tba  Corbiint,  on  a  feeder 
uf  the  Tet ;  Soumia,  on  the  Desix,  a  feeder  of  the  Gly ;  and 
Livia,  in  French  Cerdagne,  on  the  SSgre.  Prades  in  a  small 
ill-built  town,  liut  vtT)  clean,  in  a  valley  on  t!ie  righl  Lank 
of  the  Tet.  Ii  has  a  court  of  justice,  une  or  tuo  liscal  go- 
vernment oflice^,  a  hennnary  for  llio  prieslliood.  and  a  high 
•cbouU  The  townsmen  manufacture  coarse  woulleti  cloth, 
wooUaa  hotiary,  and  ptpar.  and  eanry  on  trade  in  wine,  wool, 
hmmf,  palter  mm  iron.  A  giMi  number  of  sheep,  whose 
wool  ii  of  excellent  quality,  are  fed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pradc*  was  taken  by  the  Spaniard-i  in  179.1,  and  retaken 
the  same  year.  Monllouis  has  the  most  elevatoci  site  of  any 
town  in  France,  and  indeed  in  all  Europe,  it  v.  is  fortified 
by  Vauban,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  It  liai  a  quadrangu- 
lar citadel.  Tho  town  i.4  well  laid  out,  with  eight  strcutji 
and  several  places  orsquareibof  n^ular  form  :  the  esplanade 
n  extonsiTe  and  welt  arranged.  The  works  are  chiefly 
built  of  granite.  There  are  a  militarjr  hospital  and  very  fine 
barracks.  Olette  has  warm  mineral  springs,  but  they  are 
of  little  niite  Villefraiieho  ha.s  two  slono  bridges  over 
the  Tet.  Tiie  town,  winch  is  very  small,  having;  but  two 
streets,  ii  defended  by  a  wall  Hanked  at  tlie  angles  with 
bastions,  and  also  by  a  strong  castle,  built  by  order  of 
Louis  XIV.  There  are  barraeu  and  a  military  huapital. 
Marblo  and  variegated  breocia  are  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bonrbeod.  Vinfae  or  Vinga  ii  mmonnded  by  an  old  wall, 
and  has  two  suburbs  larger  and  handsomer  than  the  town 
itself,  which  is  ill  laid  out  and  dl  buiU ;  there  are  fountains 
I'f  excellent  water  in  ihe  street.  There  is  an  hos|iilul  or 
almshouse.  Iron-ore  is  obliiiiud  in  the  neighbourhood. 
lUe  is  surrounded  by  walls  Hanked  by  towers ;  it  is  a 
wellrbttilt  town,  with  three  churcbet  and  an  hospital.  Con- 
aidarable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  fruit  produced  in  the 
surrounding  district,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fitira  for  cattle 
and  agricultural  prodooe.  Livia  hu  an  antient  iiarish 
church  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  townsmen 
manufacture  hosiery.  Tlie  possession  of  this  little  town, 
wliu'h  1^  in  Fronch  Ccrdagiu',  i  l  ise  upon  the  ikonliert  It  by 
some  of  our  authorities  assigned  to  Spain. 

The  department  constitute*  the  diocese  of  Pcrpignan,  the 
bishop  of  wbieh  ia  a  auBiagan  of  the  arahbishop  of  Alby ;  it 
is  in  the  Juriidietion  of  the  Coar  Roj-ala  and  m  the  eueuit 
of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Mont|Mlliar,  and  in  the 
tenth  military  division,  the  head  quarters  of  which  are  at 
Toulouse.  The  department  sends  three  members  to  tho 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  below 
the  average  of  the  departments  :  of  the  young  men  eiirollLd 
in  the  military  census  uf  l>i28-29,  thirty-one  in  every  hun- 
dred could  read  and  write,  tho  average  of  the  departnents 
of  France  being  more  than  Uiirty-nine. 

In  antient  times  this  department  constituted  the  territory 
of  the  Satdonea;  perhaps  sume  parts  of  the  northern  boun- 
der)' may  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  .\!a(:iiii  (the 
people  who  dwelt  about  the  .^tax  or  Aude).  \vlio  were,  as 
well  as  the  .Sardones.a  Celtic,  or  possibly  a  Lii.'urian  people. 
These  nations  were  early  subdued  hf  the  Romans,  who 
pessaianil  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  before  the 
pMonsolship  of  Ca>sar  in  Gaul ;  they  were  consequently 
included  in  the  *Pro\incia'of  that  writer,  afterwards  dis- 
tintniished  as  the  Provincia  Narbonensis ;  and  on  the  sub- 
division of  that  proviiicc  they  were  included  in  Narbonensis 
Prima.  The  Tet  was  the  Telis  of  the  Romans;  the  Tech. 
the  Tichis ;  the.  Verdoubi  e,  or  Verdouble,  a  fee  ler  of  the  Gly, 
and  perhaps  the  lower  part  of  the  Gly  itself,  was  the  Vernu- 
dabrttm«9liny;aad  tne  Aude,  the  Atax.  Several  Roman 
town*  or  pasta  arere  within  tlie  limits  of  the  department. 
Rusdno  is  mentioned  by  Polybhia  and  Livy,  ih  describing 
the  march  of  Hannibal  The  Gallic  chicnains  of  the  dis- 
trict a.>.scinbled  here,  on  the  apjtroach  of  the  Carthupiniftn 
army,  to  dehberaie  on  llic  |iait  they  should  take.  (Livy, 
lib.  xxt^  c.  24.)  The  name  is  variously  written  by  antient 
authors.  All  that  now  remains  of  it  is  an  old  tower,  two 
adiss  from  Perpignai^  called  La  Tour  de  Rousstllon,  whiah 


province  obtained  its  name  by  a  corruption  of  the  aatieat 
Kuscino,  whieb  in  the  middle  ages  was  called  tUaeilioM* 
Perpignan  grew  out  of  the  ruin  of  RiMcinob  wUeh  was  taliMd 
by  the  Normana 

The  Combusia  of  the  '  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus  v,as  north 
of  Ruscino;  the  Sal-ulae  of  Mela  may  be  idciitifieil  wuh  the 
iii'jderii  Salces,  on  the  west  side  of  the  F.iani;  de  l^ucate, 
nut  only  by  the  name,  hut  by  the  occurrence  of  a  pheoo* 
menon  menlionad  by  the  Roman  geographer,  vis.  tne  oo- 
currenca  of  springs  producing  water  salter  than  the  sea. 
The  Ad  Stabulum  of  AntonldUa  has  left  a  fragment  of  its 
name  in  Le  Boulou,  on  the  Tet ;  the  Ad  Onturiones  of 
Antoninus  (the  Ad  Centenarium  of  the  Poutingcr  Table) 
was  probably  near  it  ;  and  the  Summus  Pyrcnaeus,  which 
IS  marked  by  Antoiiuius  on  the  mute  from  Narbo  and 
Ruscino  into  Spain,  may  bo  idenlilied  with  the  Col  de  Per- 
tus,  at  the  fortress  of  Bellegarde.  The  Purtus  Veneris  of 
Mela  and  the  Panuro  Veneris  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
are  easily  teoagaixable  in  Port  Vendre ;  and  lUiberis,  after- 
wards Helena  (as  already  noticed),  is  the  mo<lem  EIne. 
The  Etariff  <Ic  Leiicale  is  mentioned  by  F(^>tr.s  A^ienU8 
under  tlu:  iiumc  id  S(.iL;nuni  F'ordicen,  or,  accuidiiig  to  the 
correction  of  Is.iar  Vui>ius,  Sordiccn.  The  same  writer 
(Festus  Avienus)  applies  the  term  Cyncticum  LitliU  to  tbe 
coast  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

On  the  downial  of  the  Roman  empire  this  tarrttoty  «Hna 
into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  and  «aa  Jbr  aevatal  eentn- 
rifls  attached  to  their  monarchy  ;  it  was  taken  fVom  them  by 
the  Moors,  and  from  the  Moors  by  the  Franks.  In  the 
middle  U.M  s  if  was  known  as  the  jiravince  of  Roussillon, 
and  wa.-,  alternately  possessed  by  France  and  by  Aragon 
(subsequently  by  .Spam)  until  1640.  whad  it  was  Inally 
incorporated  with  France. 

PYRE'NE'ES  SUPE'RIBURX8,tdhmdtd  byoroi^ 
sight  instead  of  Pybsnus,  Haqtis. 

PYRBNBSTES,  Mr.  Swainaon*a  name  t»  a  sdbganns  of 
Coecnthratuies.  [FringillidaI 

PYRGITA.    [Sparrow.]  * 

PVRGO.  a  genus  ol' microscopic  FoRAUINirMA, 

PVRGO'M.X.    [CiKKiPRDA,  vol.  vii..  p  209.] 

PYRGO'TELES,  the  most  eminent  engraver  of  gems 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Greece,  but  the  place  of  Ilia 
birth  is  not  recorded.  lie  was  contemporary  with  the  moat 
distinguished  artiUs  who  were  liviDg  in  tha  last  period  of 
Une  art  in  Greece,  and  after  whom  that  whieh  Is  termed  the 
hif;h  s(>!o  determraled.  The  lead;ii<:  «culptors  of  ihp  time 
were  Lysii  pus,  Scopus,  and  tluir  followers;  Apelles  and 
Protogenc>  «imo  the  chief  painters  ;  and  Pyrj^otcles  ranked 
in  his  own  art  e'|ually  w  ith  those  celebrated  names.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  conferred  Aa  same  honour  upon  Pyrgoteles 
that  was  extended  to  Lysippus  and  Apelles,  who  had  tbe 
exclusive  ptrivilage  of  representing  him  in  UMdr  raapeethre 
arts.  In  like  manner  he  forbade  any  artist  to  engrave 
gems  of  him  but  I'yrgoteles.  '  Idem  hie  Imperator  cdixit 
ni-  quis  ipsum  alius  (juim  Apelles  pingeret;  quim  Pyrgo- 
teles  sculpeiet;  quuni  Lysippus  ex  ivre  ducerct.'  (Plm., 

Hixt.  Nat.,  vii.  ."}".)      Again,  '   e<lictuni  Alrxatnlri 

Magni  quo  vetuit  in  gemmil  so  ah  alio  sculpt  quuiu  i  Pyr- 
gotele.'  Ixxxvii.  1.) 

No  well-authenticated  work  of  Pyigoieles  has  readiad 
our  times.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  two  gems 
nii;^ht  be  attributed  to  him  (Bracri,  M<^mor.,  lab.  98,  99). 
but  this  ujiiiiion  has  been  successfully  disputed,  and  is  no 
longer  i:titcr[aiiicii  liv  antiquaries. 

PYRITES,  (  OPPER.   [C  ivper- Ores.] 

PYRl'l  KS.  IRON.  [iRON-O/r*.] 

PYRMONT  is  a  county  belonging  to  tne  Prince  of 
Waldeck,  about  33  square  miles  in  extent,  irtth  6000  inha- 
bitants, the  majority  of  whom  are  Protaatania,  whose  ehief 
occupations  are  agrieulture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  It 
is  very  mountainous  and  wooded.  It  \i(  !d-*  Ihe  prince  a 
revenue  of  about  8jli0/.  per  annum,  of  which  the  mineral 
siinii^s  aliin.'  pioiUice  nearly  '2000/. 

PvKMo.NT.  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  open  town,  at  the 
northern  cxtrcmitv  of  a  romantic  valley  on  the  hanks  of  the 
river  Emmer.  Tne  principal  street,  shaded  on  both  sides 
by  lofty  lime-trees,  feeds  to  the  great  avenue  and  to  die 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  of  which  there  are  four.  The 
principal  spring,  called  in  former  times  the  Holy  Spring, 
rises  at  the  upper  end  of  the  preat  avenue.    The  water  u 
i  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  has  a  refreshing  toste.  With  respect 
I  to  strength  and  salutary  effect  on  the  human  body,  it 
I  has  preserved  for  some  oenturies  the  advanta^^  over  all 
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other  known  nlialybcal©  stprmgv.  It  never  freezes.  Above 
SSO.OUU  lioHle^  are  annually  exported  to  all  parts  of  ihe 
world.  Thtt  Brodel  BninnaD  is  used  only  for  bftihing,  the 
watornot  being  auit«  elmr.  Tlie  great  •vniiw.  500  paces 
loni;  and  40  bioiiri,  and  planted  with  four  rowsi  of  fine  lime-  < 
tree*,  is  the  chief  place  of  reiwrt  of  the  visitor*,  who  are 
Tery  numeiou-,  hein;;  about  -ILXJO  in  a  year,  and  in  sunie 
years  25U0  and  more,  betides  the  country- people.  On  the 
two  sides  of  the  avenue  are  the  coflee-house,  the  theatre, 
the  aNembly-rooma,  and  a  great  number  of  shops.  Near 
ft  h  iht  grest  batbing-houi^,  which  contains  140  apart- 
ments, tastefully  fitted  up,  and  bandwDiB  spaeioiis  wuht. 
There  is  likewise  a  salt  spring  at  which  other  baths  have 
been  fitted  up.  A  few  hundred  paci.'.s  from  the  great 
averme  stand-;  the  ]ialace  of  Pyrnuint,  which  h.is  been  the 
re^ideiu'o  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  ever  siiu-e  ln()f>.  In  a 
Tallcy  near  Pyrraunt  there  is  a  colony  of  Quakers,  called 
Fr  ledenatbaL  ( Menke,  I^frmont  und  iem§  t^elnuigen ; 
PittoMon,  F^trmanLl 
PYROCHLORB  ocean  in  octohwiial  eiyiUkb.  Prioniy 

form  a  cube.  CleavaL'e  j)ariillel  to  the  faces  of  a  regular 
oclohodryo.  but  very  ditliculily  obtainable.  Fracture  con- 
choidal,  with  a  lu^lru  between  viireuu»  and  re.sinuui>.  Hard- 
ness 6*0.  Colour  reildish  brown  ur  black.  Streak  pale. 
Translucent,  opaque.    Specific  gravity  4"206  to  A"l\(>. 

Infuaible  by  the  blowpipe ;  becomea  jipreeniab-yellow  by 
ealeineilMi.  Found  at  FrodriehtwKm  in  Nonray,  and  in 
Siberia. 

Analysis  by  Wohler:— Titanic  acid.  62*75:  line.  18*85; 
oNide  of  cerium,  6"S0 ;  uxide  of  uranium,  tM8;  oxide  of 
maii^aneae,  2"7fl;  oxide  of  iron,  J  16;  oxido  of  tin,  0'61  ; 
Wttu-r,  A  IQ.  I 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.   [Acaxic  Acid.] 
PYROLUSITE.  [Manoanmk.] 
PY  RO'METER  (literally,  'fire-neutnar.'  fiom  wS^ '  fire,' 
and  ^irpof.  *  a  measure*).  No  fluid  hn  hitherto  been  fnund  | 

applicable  to  the  conslruclioii  of  therrnoniclers  capabh'  of  i 
indicatini;  higher  leuiperalines  than  tiiat  of  hoihnj;  tiicii  ury  | 
(about  650°  tahr.).    The  term  pyrometer  »as  fiisl  eniplov^d  j 
by  Musjchenbroek  to  designate  an  iiiitlruaitiut  invented  by  j 
bim  for  measuring  the  effects  produced  in  the  dimensions  I 
of  solid  bodies  by  the  application  of  heat ;  but  the  significa- 
tion of  the  tertn  ha!>  since  been  extended  10  IS  to  include 
thoM  instruments  the  olaeot  of  whicb  is  to  BMNsaraall  gra- 
datbua  of  temperatate  above  those  whieh  esn  be  iiidicated 
by  the  mercurial  thermometer. 

Musschenbroek  s  pyrometer  consisted  of  a  metallic  bar, 
about  six  mchcs  m  len',^th,  one  extremity  of  wh.ch  was 
fixed,  while  the  other  was  leti  fa>e  to  advance  as  the  metal 
dongated  from  the  effect  of  several  spirit-lsmps  placed 
bMMsth,  which,  at  each  experiment,  were  ehsiged  with  the 
same  quantity  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  vine.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  moveable  extremity  gave  motion  to  a  pinion 
and  wiu  el,  ihi>  latter  of  which  drove  an  index  over  a  gra- 
duated circle,  each  degree  of  wliK'h  corresponded  to  a  linear 
expansion  of  li,6UUlii  of  an  inch.  The  iiiiilrumeiit.  as  it  was 
originally  constructed,  is  described  in  tlie  second  part  of 
Muischenbrock's  translation  of  the  *  Saggi  di  Natural!  Es- 
perienze  fiitte  nell*  Acadomia  del  Ciroento,'  Leydcn,  1731  ; 
and  as  improved  by  Desaguliecs  (who  subatitut«d  fine  eords 
and  friction-tollera  fbr  the  wheel  and  pinion),  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  '  Experimental  Philosophy,'  p.  144. 

To  Mu'schenbroek's  puometer  succeetied  those  of  EUi- 
cotl  (described  in  the  *  Philu.sophical  Transictions  '  for  i  7.'1'j, 

S, 297, and  1 761. p. 486). Graham ('  Phil. Trans 1764,  p. 
meston,  Ferguson  (*  Lectures,' v(4.  1,  pp.  14  and  301). 
&e.,  whicht  like  those  that  liave  since  been  constructed, 
with  few  eaeeptioiis,  down  to  the  present  time,  evince  but 
little  originality  in  the  principle  upon  which  they  rest.  A 
bar  of  metal  is  in  most  ca.'tes  subjected  to  the  direct  action 
(if  liaiiie,  or  immersed  in  a  (liiid  of  conveii.ent  temjieratuie. 
Tiiu  (uuiulu  rcsuUuig  «  xp.msum  muiUplied,  and  tlie:i:by 
rendered  appreciable  by  ihe  intervention  of  a  succesMon  of 
ievcrs  or  a  system  of  wheels  and  pulleys.  Supposing  this 
intervening  machinery  to  perfurtn  with  theoretical  aocuraey, 
and  that  the  aaow  quontity  of  heat  is  suceeHtvely  eomtoa- 
nieated  to  different  subslsnees,  the  indications  of  such  an 
instrument  would  give  the  rclaiive  expansions  of  those  sub 
stances  under  the  hame  cirrumsiance^.    liul  where  whcvL^. 

fill) ions,  lovers, &c.  are  empluve  1.  there  mu!»t  be  considerable 
lability  to  error,  arising  from  llexure,  obliquity  of  action,  and 
utber  causets  the  magnitude  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  and  whiwi,  even  if  it  be  supposed  small  in  the 


first  instance,  will  be  magnified  almost  in  the  ^ame  propon* 
tion  as  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument  is  increased.  More* 
over  the  substance  itself  if  its  nature  be  such  as  to  be 
softened  by  heat,  b  very  liable  at  high  tcn^eratures  to  nn« 

fleri^'o  conij>re>.sion  in  j^iving  motion  to  the  machinery. 
Even  therefore  us  measures  of  expansion  they  cannot  l>e 
con^nlered  as  deserving  of  much  cimfidence.  .\  siniil.ir 
remark  is  applicable,  though  in  a  le^s  degree,  to  the  con- 
trivance employed  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  in  winch  the 
expansion  of  the  meul  detfected  a  telescope  from  lite  poat^' 
tion  that  it  badattiie  commencement  of  the  experimeol,and 
the  abaolttia  enpsnsion  was  deduced  from  the  extent  of  this 
dellexton.  which  was  read  off  upon  a  graduated  scale  placed 
at  a  cntisidt'i able  distance  m  front  of  ihe  telescope  See  a 
descrii  tion  the  apparatus  cmploved  in  Bioi's  ■  I'hyisqnp 
Expermieniale,'  tome  i.,  pp.  2t(7-'j,  where  aUo  ii>  f;iven  a 
table  of  the  expansions  of  the  several  .substances  expcri 
mentcil  onibelween  the  temperatures  of  SS*"  and  2 1 '2"  rabr. 
Trougbton,  in  1794,  constructed  an  instrument  which  bora 
some  •esemblance  to  the  preceding,  tne  principal  dilfereiicw 
consisting  in  the  employment  of  a  b]nnt  le\el,  the  devintion'; 
of  which  from  the  houzontal  dclcimnied  the  expansion  of 
tlie  metal. 

The  'Phil.  Trans.'  for  1777  contain  a  description  of  the 
method  employed  by  Oa  Lao  in  the  construction  of  hm 
compensating  pendulums,  in  order  to  determine  the  length 
of  one  metal  whose  exuansion  is  equal  to  a  given  length  of 
ao(4ber  metal.  For  tnis  purpose  he  suspended  the  bar  of 
known  length  from  an  arm,  projecting  horizontally  from  an 
upri|:bt  deal  plnnk.  To  the  lower  extremity  of  this  bar  vas 
adjusted  a  snuiU  iioruuntal  pialform.  upon  winch  a  bar  of 
the  oilier  metal  rested  in  a  vertical  position.  Upon  raisinj^ 
the  temperatures  of  both  bars,  every  point  on  the  suriiicc  of 
the  second  bar  would  obviously  become  subjected  to  two 
motions  tending  to  iww  it  ia  ojpposite  directions;  U  would 
be  deprewed  by  the  c^ipansion  of  the  first  bar.  and  elevated 
by  ihn  expunsioti  of  the  second.  One  point  wouM  therefore 
remain  stationary,  and  tins  point,  being  ascertained  by 
raising  or  lowering  a  microstope  a>^jusled  to  thr  .  l-i  of  th« 
plank,  dcierniinea  the  portion  of  the  second  bar,  measured 
from  its  lower  extremity,  vhma  axpansMn  WM  equal  to  fha 
whole  of  the  flist  bar. 

The  rods  employed  by  Borda  in  measuring  the  base-line 
of  the  prcat  French  Survey  consisted  of  u  rule  i  f  brns?,  laid 
upon  a  s..mewiiat  longer  rule  of  platinum  and  attached  ut 
one  extretnit).  The  portion  of  the  platinum  rule  not 
covered  by  the  one  of  .brass  was  divided  into  milmnthsof 
the  entire  length  of  the  rule,  and  further  subdivided  by 
means  of  a  vernier  and  microscope  «4iusted  to  the  ax* 
tremity  of  the  brass  rule.  The  value  t^earh  of  these  divi- 
sions having  been  previously  ssoertai  ned  by  firs  t  surround .  1 1  - 
the  compound  rule  with  melting  ice,  and  then  immersm^;  u 
in  boilin;;  water,  it  was  only  necessary  to  observe  tiie  iiuli- 
ciitii  ns  of  me  vernier  in  order  to  apply  the  re(juisitc  correo- 
t  ion  for  rcdneing  the  lengtli  of  the  lod  to  the  stsndatd  tem- 

per.iture. 

For  low  temiHsratures,  the  couiraance  of  Ramsden,  do- 
scribed  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  17b6,  and 
employed  by  General  Koy  in  determining  the  expansion  of 
the  rods  used  in  measuring  the  base  in  Hour.hl  iw  H,  ath  for 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey,  was  perliaj).-*  unexceptionable. 
The  rod  was  immersed  in  a  troi';:li  of  water,  and  over  each 
extremity  was  placed  a  microscope,  to  which  a  slow  niuOoO 
could  be  fiiven  in  the  direction  ot  the  length  of  tlie  rod  by 
means  of  a  fine  mierotueter  screw.  Ihe  linesof  collimatien 
of  the  microscopes  being  thereby  adjusted  at  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  experiment  so  as  to  accurately  i  (jm  id<  w  i;li  two 
points  near  the  extremities  of  the  rod.  the  leinperjtuie  of 
the  water  was  oradi:  illy  raised,  till  a  thermometer  i  l.iced  m 
ti  e  truuuh  ii.duattd  an  advance  of  lo",  -.'0°,  30°,  or  any 
required  iiunibi  r  of  decrees  The  consequent  elonguiion  of 
the  I  oil  destroyed  the  coincidence  of  its  extremities  mth  the 
lines  ofcollimationof  the  microscopet,  which  was  re-esta- 
blished by  turning  tlie  micrometer  screws,  and  oatefulljr 
noting  the  number  of  turns  and  fraction  of  a  turn  necessary 
for  that  pnrp.  sc  :  when,  the  value  in  parts  of  an  inch  of  each 
turn  beii.^'  j  ieviously  known,  a  direct  measure  of  the  ex- 
pansion \«us  obtained,  free  from  I  he  crrtm  of  a  system  of 
levers  or  oi  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions. 

The  properly  of  alumina  whereby  it  undergoes  a  dimi- 
nution of  bulk  when  heated,  was  emplojed  by  Wedgwood 
as  a  measure  of  high  temperatuies.  His  pjrometaroMisislsd 
of  oyliadeia  of  fine  whiM  ahy,  and  an  appsiaMs  t»  aeat. 
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ntcly  measuring  their  length.  Tliik  appamtus  coaimted  of 
a  inoUllic  plate,  upon  wbivh  wore  flxo<)  two  brass  rules 
slightly  inclinad  to  each  other.  The  rules  uted  by  Wedg- 
wwid  weroM  inehetloniE;  and  divided  into  249  equal  parts. 
The  dtslenoe  between  llic  rules  at  one  e.xtremiiy  was  tbree 
tcntbiand  at  the  other  five- tenths  of  an  inch;  con»«queiiily 
the  differtiice  l»etwL-t>n  ilu-ii-  distances  at  any  two  con  ft'i.-n  live 
diviMuns  \VLi.<i  the  liuuih  part  ol  an  inch.  But  ii  ts  ulnious 
that  ilieso  imtnbc'rs  arc  quae  arbiiiary:  and  tliut  Ly  in- 
creaaiag  the  length  of  the  rules  and  diminishing  their  incli- 
IMtioDf  (he  difference  between  their  distances  at  any  two 
ooiMec'jtive  diriakma  Duur  be  made  aa  sbmU  mw«  plmae. 
The  clay  cvlinder*  wen  Hm  baked  at  a  red  heat,  ettimatod 
at  947"  Fahr.,  and  then  rctKircd  ta  cxaeily  rive-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  lengtlt.  »u  lu  in  ilm  t'uai  dtvibioa  ul'  lIiL>  scale. 
When  afierwanli  exposed  to  a  grvuler  heat,  they  underuinu 
contraction,  and  the  amount  of  this  contraction  wu«  tie- 
tt-rmint  d  by  observing  the  division  of  the  scale  correspond- 
ing to  their  cliniini»hcd  length.  If  we  then  ussume,  with 
Wot^proodt  that  the  contraction  is  proportional  to  the  tem- 
peraiure  at  which  it  took  plaae.  tho  latter  will  likeMit« 
be  determined ;  but  independently  of  the  difficulty  of  pio- 
curi'ij,'  itiiTcs  uf  day  of  unironn  roropo^ittan,  fiuni  which 
It  re-tiiitd  ihiJt  lu«  cyluidiTs  ul'  equal  lcn(,'ih  when  ex- 
pvjseil  lo  the  same  heat  >fMDin  LmlL-rueiit  tl.t'  »;uik-  de- 
gree of  contraction,  it  has  been  toun  l  that  the  duration  of 
the  experiment  has  considerable  inliiienoe  upon  the  con* 
traction,  the  longer  continuance  of  a  low  lempentture  pro- 
ducin;;  the  same  coDtnslion  a»  a  hi|;ber  degree  of  h«ai  con- 
tinued for  a  shorter  time.  As  a  moaHurc  of  temperature 
therefore  this  method  cannot  bo  relied  or.,  tlxiu^hasa  direct 
ri]ea->uie  of  e\ p;iiisiuii  we  doubt  it"  It  lias  been  surpassed 
f:ilicr  m  the  bimplisuy  ol  iti  pniicipie  wr  in  tlio  minuteness 
of  the  indiCaiKia-i  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  A  deicrnitiDU  of 
the  iiisirument  and  of  the  experioents  made  with  it  will  be 
found  in  the  i)UfanfiAiW  Traniaetioiu  of  1781*  1 784,  and 
1766. 

A  pyrometer  waa  oonttmeted  by  Aehard,  similar  in  ibrm 

and  principle  to  the  common  thermometer,  but  intended  to 
indicate  much  higher  degrees  ot  heat.  1 1  consisted  of  a 
bulb  and  graduated  lube  ul  beiiii  transparent  porcelain 
highly  baked,  and  containing  u  %ery  fusible  alloy,  composed 
of  bismuth,  lead,  and  tin,  which  became  liquid  at  about 
'212°.  and  indicated  hi<;her  temperatures  bj^  its  expansion, 
which  was  visible  through  the  «emi  transpaieot  lube. 

Oulong  and  Fbtit  employed  a  very  ditreet  node  of  mea- 
turini;  the  absolute,  not  linear,  expansions  of  various  sub- 
staiKo.  Ry  observing  the  diffeieiue  of  uUitude  at  which 
mercury  of  diffeient  tttmporatuies  stood  in  iho  two  arms  of 
an  inverted  j;lus-s  siphon,  ihey  delerunned  iho  absolute  ex- 
pansion of  the  mercury,  ami  by  comparing  this  with  the 

2 parent  expansion  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube,  they  deduced 
B  absolute  expansion  of  the  iflass.  A  oylinder  of  the 
metal  whose  expansion  waa  sought  wn  then  placed  within 
a  llaaa  tube,  dosed  at  one  extremity  and  terminating  at  the 
other  in  a  capillary  opening,  and  the  rest  of  the  tube  occu- 
jiied  with  niercuiy.  Upon  the  whole  being  heated,  u  portion 
of  tlie  mercury  was  expelled  equal  to  the  exct.?S!s  of  liie  ab- 
SjIuIc  expansions  ol'  I iie  mercury  and  metal  above  iliat  of 
the  glass ;  and  as  the  expansions  of  the  mercury  and  glass 
were  previously  known,  the  weight  of  iheekpeUed  meroiiry 
determined  the  expansion  of  the  metal. 

Dr.  Brewster  has  proposed  to  measure  expansions  by  the 
number  and  intensity  >  f  li  e  |  olarixed  tints  produced  by  the 
inflexion  of  a  plate  of  -la-s  a>;uinst  which  the  ex|randing 
substance  is  made  to  jsie^st.  The  reader  will  iuul  some  ac- 
count of  this  in  Brewsiier's  •  Cyclopisdia'  under  the  articles 
'Pyrometer'  and  'Optics.' 

Guyion  s  pyrometer,  which  was  exhibited  before  the  Na- 
tional Initilute  in  1803,  and  described  in  the '  Annales  de 
Cbimie,'  xlvL.  p.  276,  and  in  Nicholson's  '  Phdosophical 
Journal,*  vi..  p.  89,  consisted  of  a  bar  of  platinum  nearly  two 
inches  in  length,  plai  eil  in  a  ^;iouve  of  jxircelain.  One  ex- 
tremity ot  the  bar  tested  agiiUiat  the  .solid  end  of  the  groove, 
Willie  the  o;her  pressed  upon  the  short  arm  of  a  Iov»t,  the 
louKer  artu  ot  v«hich  carried  a  vernier  ovur  a  graduated  cir- 
cular arc.  The  whole  was  constructed  of  platinum*  and  a 
spring  wa^.mado  to  prm»  upon  tb«  vernier  to  ^vent  its 
dtsplarement  while  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  the  instrument 
fiom  the  furnare.  The  indiealionsof  the  vernier  at  the  com- 
meoeemeBt  and  termination  of  ibo  experiment  were  tho 
data  from  which  the  expansion  was  subsequently  computed. 
Tlie  di  fect  of  this  instrument,'  observes  Mr.  Daniell, '  arose 


from  the  nature  of  platinum,  which  at  a  red  rieat  beeomea 
solt  an'l  ductile,  so  that  the  lever  would  be  liable  to  bn^ 
and  thereby  frustrate  the  expahment;  and  this  is  wof- 
poscd  to  have  been  the  teasou  why  the  inventor  Defer 
extended  bis  esperimenta  to  temperatttiea  higher  tlwn  that 
of  the  melting  point  of  antimony. 

As  early  as  !m21,  the  last-numed  gentleman,  Mr.  Daniell, 
the  present  Prulessor  of  Chemistry  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, had  invented  an  instiumoiU  vi Inch,  he  states,  "afforded 
correct  determinations  connected  in  an  unexceptionable 
manner  with  the  scale  of  the  mercurial  thermotneier ;'  but 
it  was  only  euited  to  the  experimental  fttmaceof  the  ehemial, 
ao  that,  beoontiouai^  *  the  great  desideratam  still  tnamained 
of  a  pyromelOT  which  might  be  universally  applied  to  the 
higher  de;;re«s  of  heat,  as  the  thermomct^  had  long  been 
1 0  the  lower,  and  which,  in  addition  to  its  use  \n  delicate 
re»earrhcs,  might  effect  for  the  potter,  the  smelter,  the  ena- 
roeller,  and  others,  in  the  routine  of  their  business,  what 
the  latter  daily  performs  for  the  brewer,  the  distiller,  the 
sugar-reflaer,  and  the  efaemisL'  The  annexed,diagram  re* 
presents  the  aeeond  pyiomeler  invented  hr  Mr^Daniell,  Cmt 
which  the  Rumlbro  medal  waa  awarded  to  htm  by  the 
Royal  Society.  A  description  of  it  is  given  in  the  *  Philo 
sopliical  Tnutsactiuns '  for  1830.  and  an  account  of  theexpe* 
riments  made  with  i  inserted  iH  the *nailHetioill*  ef 
that  futd  the  £)Uowuig  years. 


• 


«  « 


It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  register  and  the 
scale.  The  register  is  a  solid  bnr  of  blark-l<«8n earthenware, 
DDDI).  oii;iit  inclie<  loiif,'  and  seven-lcnths  of  an  inch  wide 
and  thick,  cut  out  of  a  common  black-lead  crucible.  In  this 
a  hole  is  drilled  three-tenths  of  an  in«h  IQ  diameter,  and 
seven  inches  and  a  half  in  depth.  At  fp  the  upper  e^ 
of  this  bar,  and  on  one  of  its  sides  about  six-tentns  of  an 
mcft  in  length  of  its  substance,  are  cut  away  to  the  depth  of 
half  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  Whpti  a  bar  of  any  metal  six 
inches  and  a  half  Ion?  is  tlropped  into  this  cavity,  if  resii 
n{;ainjts  its  solid  eml  :  and  a  cylindrical  piece  of  porcelain, 
q,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  called  the  index,  is 
placed      the  top  of  it.  which,  projecting  into  and  beycncf 
the  open  pert,  ii  drmly  eondneu  to  its  place  bv  a  $irap  oi 
pUtinum,  r,  which  passing  found  the  black-lead  bar  and 
oyer  the  piece  of  porcelain,  is  made  to  prem  upon  the  latter 
with  any  required  degree  of  len<ion  by  means  of  a  small 
wedge  *  of  porcelain  inserte<l  boiwecn  the  bar  and  the 
strap.     When  ihe  legister  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  fur- 
nace, it  IS  evident  that,  tlie  nxpansion  of  the  metallic  bar 
exceeding  that  of  the  black-lead,  the  porcelain  index  will  bo 
forced  forward ;  and  when  the  rsgisler  is  afterwaida  cooied. 
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Um  twMioD  of  the  strap  will  reUtia  tlM  iOdsK  at  Um  potiit  of 
grvalett  elongation. 
Th9  object  o(  the  »c*la  it  the  aceurata— ■■UWimt  of 

the  diaUnce  through  which  the  index  hu  lAvaMed.  It 

ixmsist:*  of  a  Iraiui;  iiaaa  oompoeed  of  two  reciangular 
plates  of  brass  joiiieU  at  right  angles  by  their  ed^e*,  and 
fitliiig  Bquarc  upuii  two  sides  nf  the  register.  At  imu  uxtro- 
oiity  of  thi»  fcauie  it  a  small  plate  of  brass  o't  wbicu.  when 
the  two  former  plates  are  ;t[){)lied  to  the  ngister.  is  brought 
down  upon  the  shoulder  fumed  bv  euttiog  ewaj  tbe  bleek- 
lead  at «.  and  tbe  whole  mar  be  time  firmly  adjueted,  when 
n'quiri'ii,  to  the  black  lend  bnr  by  three  planes  of  contact. 
Tu  the  ouifcult;  of  franiL-  is  nrmlv  attached,  by  niean^  of 
the  screws  f/li.  n  brass  plule  A  A,  the  e\treu>ily  olwlmli  d 
projects  $o  Ill-It  n  point  n  nvmt  lu  it  may  be  luiiuediately 
opposite  to  :  I  viiy  111  the  blaek-Iead  bar  when  the  latter 
ie  adjttated  lu  ihc  frame.  About  c  as  a  centre,  turns  an  arm 
dnB  elightly  bent  at  n,  carrying  at  its  extremity  a  graduated 
eircular  arc  ee.  Tbe  ndiiM of  this  en  Ie  five  ioebee, end  it6 
moveable  centre  n  is  dittent  fram  the  fixed  eenlie  e  eseetly 
hall  an  ituh.  About  fi  turns  a  slrait^tit  and  lighter  arm 
/tjC,  live  iMchcf  and  a  half  lu  length,  the  distanro  from  h  lu 
ti  bcin^'  halt  an  inch.  The  extremity  ^ of  this  arm  carries 
a  vernier,  by  which  the  divisions  uf  the  graduated  arc  are 
subdivided  into  mioutei,  end  also  an  eye>gleu  t  to  eseist 
the  reading.  The  other  extiemitf  tenainelee  in  n  atael 
point  A.  or,  as  the  imtnimciDt  is  now  coostracted, »  knife- 
etl^< .  which,  when  the  register  is  a^usted  to  the  fi'ame,  is 
inseitoii  m  ri  small  cavity  formed  for  its  reception  at  the 
extieniily  of  the  pon  elaiii  nule.x.  A  small  steel  s]!nne  let 
into  ilie  larger  arm  at  m  m  luade  to  press  upon  the  lighter 
arm,  whereby  the  latter  has  a  constant  tendency  to  move 
tawacds  tbe  comtnencemettt  of  the  graduation. 
When  tbe  inatrument  is  usei),  Ibe  metallic  bar  to  be  cx- 

Riitnented  on  ie  pieced  in  the  Witj  of  the  le^ieter*  and  the 
dek  pressed  down  upon  it  and  firmljr  fixed  its  it»  filaee  by 
the  platinum  atiap  atnl  yiorcelaiti  wedi^e.  The  scale  is  then 
applied  by  cnret'ullv  afliusting  the  fr.nm;  to  the  rcjiistcr  and 
fixin);  it  by  pre^saii:  a'  \i],on  the  shoulder.  Holding  tbe 
whole  together  bieadily  in  ibe  leli  baud,  the  lighter  arm  is  so 
pleeed  that  the  steel  point  h  may  re:>t  upon  the  edge  of  the 
index,  against  which  it  will  be  preaaed  bf  the  raring :  then 
by  slightly  turning  the  hkrgerann,thepointWilli]ioTe  along 
tbe  surface  of  tbe  index  till  it  drops  into  the  cavity  /.  Th9 
indications  of  tlie  vernier  heme  then  read  ofT,  the  register  is 
dk  lai  he<l  frutn  the  m  ale,  placed  in  the  furnace,  and  after  it 
IS  rciuuvcil  and  i-uuled.  it  is  a^aui  applied  to  the  scale  in 
tbe  same  iiuuiner  as  before, and  the  second  indication  of  the 
vernier  noted.  From  the  two  readings  of  the  vernier  may 
be  deduced  tbe  excess  of  the  expansion  of  the  motellie  bar 
above  that  of  tbe  blaek-leadt  tboudi  n  correct  formulk  for 
thi<k  purpose  has  not,  to  the  writer**  knowle<lge,  been  hitherto 
given. 

Tbe  one  employed  by  Mr.  Daniell,  tbou:;h  i>ri)balily 
sufTineiitly  correct  lor  all  j'ractical  purposes,  t;i\es  the  ex- 
pansions one  per  cent,  too  great  without  exception,  and  in 
many  cases  much  more,  so  thdt  more  than  the  first 
tignificant  flgurc  can  seldom  be  depended  upon  in  those 
published  by  him  in  the  *  Philosophical  TransAeiions'  of 
1830-3I.  The  error  thus  intraducea  is  perhaps  «ilhin  the 
limits  of  the  error  to  which  the  instrument  itself  is  liable ; 
but  should  this  not  be  the  oxse,  it  might  bo  desinibte  to 
etnploy  tlir  <  orrecl  furiiiula,  for  u  luch  reason  we  subjoin  itii 
ihveiitigal  loll.  . 

Let  CTiB,  hns,  represent  the  positions  of  the  two  arms 
of  the  scale  relative  to  the  r^gi^ter,  before  the  expansion 
has  taken  place,  and  en'B',  h'n'g't  ibeir  positions  alter  the 
expansion;  Aand^  tbe  tero  pasitions  of  the  steel  point, 
the  lino  joining  which  passes  thruugh  the  fixed  centre  r  ; 
e  and  the  two  positions  of  the  zero  of  the  graduated  are. 
Put  the  niii;b'  —  cn'lV  =  a;  enB  =  e'.i'W  =  ,3  ;  ens 
(the  first  reading  of  the  vernier)  =:  ^;  e'n'^'  itiie  seeotid 
teadinz)  =  4"'  \  cn  =  cn'  -  nh  =  n'h'  =  r\  and  hh! 
B  c,  the  exoess  of  the  expansion  of  the  metal  above  that  of 
Ifc^blaehlead:  then 

sin  hnn'  —  sin  h'n'n        ^  _^  . 

I  ■  ~ — LI,  rn  «■  X  enofd  tut ; 

sin  n  nn  —  sin  nn  n 

B       W  =  i'^'  -  a  +  /S  -  J  (3^  +  0') ; 
h'n'n  =    -  90°  4-  «  -  /3  +  i  (3 1^'  + 
h'hn  =  i(a  -/3  +  0); 

«  lha'  -  4  (o  -  »J  + 1^*); 
eMiMf  -  «reitii(^'  -  ^i; 

■  MB^iip  "  ^t,  etneer  e4 


sulMtituting  and  ladaeing  by  means  of  the  Csraula 

A  +  B      A  -  B 

sin  A  —  sin  B  =  2  cos  — - —  sin  — - — ,  there  results 

f  =  2  -Mil  i  (0'-  <^)  sin  {^(a  -  ;3)  -  J  <;6i| 

if  «  =  IhU'  and  0  =  15°,  as  is  neariy  the  case,  this  rs 
duces  to 

I  =  2  sini      -  ^1  cos  {7°  30*  +  }  (i^-^i^h 
Where  tbe  unit  of  measuremeht  is  one  ineh. 


The  ftmula  aaid  by  Mr.  Daalellhi ein  ^  - 

or  its  equivalent,  since  ^'  —  ^  is  |renerally  a  smal 
angle,  i  =  t  Itn  i  (0' —  0)-,  from  which  it  appears  that 
all  tbe  expansions  (^i^en  hv  h  i  -1  <  uid  be  diiniiii«.be<C 
in  tbe  ratio  of  I  :  oos  {7^  JO'  +  t  {<(>'  -f  0)}  ;  but  as  ho  has 
recorded  only  the  difference  4/-^  4>  of  the  readings  of  tlie 
vernier,  and  not  the  readings  tbemsrivesi  this  eoneetiMi 
can  only  be  made  by  a  repetition  of  the  trhofe  bf  the  exiieri- 
ments.  The  error  is  inconsiderable  so  loner  tf)  nn  !  0  an- 
both  small,  but  it  increases  with  the  increase  of  cithe  r  of 
those  angles. 

Tlie  execs*  of  tbe  expansion  of  the  metal  above  that  of 
the  black-lead  being  thus  obtained,  and  increased  by  the 
expansion  of  tbe  latter  tibe  determinatjon  of  wbksb  is  leu 
direet  and  eoneliisive),  the  ekpaoeion  of  the  tnetal  becomes 

known.  In  order  that  the  insttument  may  then  be  em- 
ployed as  a  measure  of  temperature  ns  well  as  of  expan- 
sion, the  doubt  (  ill  assumption  is  intmrliircri  tliat  efjunl  in- 
crements of  leni;ili  are  tbe  efrecl«^  of  c([n;il  iiu  i emeiit!*  of 
temperature,  and  thence,  liaving  determined  the  i'\]iansion 
betwsen  any  two  known  points  on  tbe  thermometric  scale, 
sajr  the  temperatures  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  mercury,  a 
raeia  ptopottion  will  of  course  give  the  tempenture  at 
whieh  any  ether  observed  ekpanslon  look  place. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  paper  rntnnuinicatcd  to  1I13  Rov  al 
Society  by  the  late  Mr.  Pnnscp.tiie  ossiu  tua>icr  of  the  Mini 
at  Benares,  ■  Un  ihe  Mea^iirenu  iit  of  hijrIiTemper  U'.iies,' and 
published  ui  their  Tiaiisactions'  for  'The  fusmg  poinls. 
i  f  (Hire  metals,' observes  that  gentleman,  ' arc  determinate 
ami  unchangeable;  theveiso  comprehend  nearly  tbe  whole 
ranefe  aTlempemture;  tmnnMidable  et  noble  metals  atone 
embrace  s  range  froita  the  low  melting-uoint  of  silver  to  the 
high  ignition  of  platins.  There  are  it  is  true  only  three  fixed 
points  in  this  scale,  but  as  many  inlcrmediate  link*  rnay  be 
niadi-  ;us  are  required,  by  alloyinj;  the  three  iiiet;ds  loj^ethci 
111  different  prop.irlions.  When  such  a  series  has  been  once 
preimred,  the  heat  of  any  lurnaee  may  be  expressed  by 
the  alloy  of  least  fusibility  which  it  is  capable  of  meltlbg? 
As  tbe  melting-points  of  silver  and  ^d  are  eompanttrely 
near  t6  eaeh  other,  Mr.  Priosep  assnned  only  ten  inter- 
mediate  gradations  of  heat,  the  lowest  of  which  corn  sooii  led 
to  the  fusine-point  of  pure  silver,  and  the  others  to  the  fco- 
ing-poinis  of  silver  alhned  with  Id.  '.Hi,  3l»^  &e.  per  cent.  i.( 
gold.  From  the  meltiii^-poiiit  of  {^uld  to  that  of  platina,  he 
assumed  one  hundred  ratlatiot,<<  of  heat,  which  Were  the 
melting-points  of  pure  gidd  and  of  gold  alloyed  with  1,  2,  3, 
&c.  per  oeni.  of  platina.  Among  the  advantages  of  thk 
mode  of  ideniifying t0ittwratiuieare:-*the emalmessuf  the 
requisite  appai«liii»iiothlilg  mora  beiiiE  heeded  than  a  smaU 
eapol. eeMMhinlt  to  wfmn»  cellac^tor  Ian  pvrameina 
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^^moh  of  tfaa  liw  of  a  pin's  head;  the  inaestructi- 
bilhy  of  tiM  ■paelnieni.  »ince  thoso  molted  in  otie  ixpen 
Bent  need  onlv  to  be  flalienod  uadw  a  bKinmtir.  when  ihej 
will  be  again  'ready  for  use ;  and  the  fccilit*  ©f  lM«ation. 
Miice  two  leitur*  aiid  the  liL-nmiil  of  al!oy  will  cxprcM  the 
maximuro  heal:  thus  S  3  G  e\iirL>5.c!>  the  temperature  of 
the  fusing-point  of  silver  wla  a  alloycii  with  '^<Ml  in  (he  pro- 
portiooof  7  to  3;  and  G  13  P  expresses  th.;  fusing  pomt  o( 
goldwhra  tlloyod  with  nlttitia  in  H  e  nroportion  of  7  7  to 
SS.  Fur  a  moff«  pwtkabr  10001101  of  tbia  mode  of  deter- 
mining teinperaiurw  we  fefcr  the  mder  to  Iho  vnmoa 

cited. 

SlvltuI  Mi^'^'cstions  have  been  made  for  employing  the 
pansioi)  of  air,  011  ilu-  ijruKiple  of  the  diffcretitiiil  ihermo- 
efer,  as  a  measure  of  high  temperatures,  U  is  proposed 
that  one-half  of  the  iostrumcnt  be  c.ompoM<lol  platimim,  so 
u  to  tit  it  for  exposure  to  a  great  heat,  and  the  oilier  part 
of  glast.  The  suggestion,  we  believe,  is  originally  due  to 
Mr.  Schmidt  (NkbolMn's  JMtraat,  xi.,  9.  141)  ;  was 
brooght  forward  tinder  another  form  hy  Mr.  Nicholas  Mill, 
in  the  *  Montlilv  Me  lico  Chirurgical  Review  and  Chemico- 
Fhiloiophical  Muga/mft,'  vol.  i.,  Lond..  IH2A  ;  a;?nin  by  Dr. 
Ure.inhis'Dictiotiuiy  of  CIk'HihU  v  ;'  anil  la-,Uy  hy  Mr  Pr;n- 
se|k  The  instrument,  wo  believe,  has  been  consiiuctt  il  up^-n 
ceeb  of  the  plans  proposed.  That  of  Mr.  PrinHcp  nj  poi  rs 
the  auNt  complete  (ii«9  s  di»win^  of  the  apparatus  in  full 
operatioa  at  page  ST  of  his  Memotr  abore  referred  to),  and 
«  j^cni|  loved  by  b  r,  •  r-^nnect  the  fusing-poinis  orhis  al- 
!  uitli'iho  iiieruiou.tiric  scale;  but  the  pmi'Mpk- ui>on 
•.\liu-h  tliuy  all  rest  involves  the  assumption  that  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  is  proportional  to  the  expansion  of  the 
air. 

A  valuable  table  of  the  expansions  of  d  life  rent  substance?, 
eolleeted  from  various  sources  by  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  is  givt  n 
in  the  fir«t  volume  of  tb«  'TmDtWJtioDt  of  the  Antronomical 
Society,"  p.  416. 

(Biot's  Phtfiiqw  Erren'mftitafi' :  PhiUmphical  TroHtao- 
tioris :  Thomviii's  f  'lirmistnj ;  Brewster's  Cydopesain; 
E'tri/rlrip(rdiii  Kritauuica  :  and  ibe  w.jrks  citeili> 

PYROMORPHITE.  [LEAD—Or^*] 

PYROPHYUUTE  (.Radiated  Talc)  occurs  in  fibrous 
ladiatiDe  maaet  aod  amaU  prisma  of  indeuvminate  form. 
Herdtieea  1*5.  Colour  light  eraen.  Lustre  peul|,  t»iu- 
partni  ill  tliin  laininiD.    Specific  gravity  f  8. 

Befuie  the  blowpipe,  exfoliates  into  white  leavea,  hut  doea 
not  fuse.  Wiih  borax.  f;ives  a  i;reen  sjlas.s,  which  becomes 
coloiules*  when  cdd;  with  soda,  gives  a  transparent  yellow 
<^la»s.  Oeeon  near  Bemoi;  ia  tba  Unliaa  l|oiii>«aiiu, 
StheHft.  ^  ^ 

ADelyaii  by  Hermann :— Silica,  59-79 :  alumina,  19*46  ; 
mavne^ta.  4  00;  oxide  of  iroi},  1*80;  water,  S'62. 

FYRORTHITE  oocura  imbedded  m  grauite  or  t^arti,  in 
single  nr  aj^Krei^aled  slender  columnar  masses.  Fraoture 
coin-iiimial,  uneven,  earthy.  Hardness  .'-5.  Colour  blackish 
brunii.    Lustre  reiinous.    Opaque    SpenlU:  gravity '2-l9. 

When  cautiously  heated  by  the  blowpipe  it  take>  tire  and 
bamavitUbotintber  tlame  or  smoke ;  it  afierwaid^  heromes 
vUtO',  asd  wreatuaUy  fines  into  a  black  enamel.  With  b>- 
tax  it  ffivee  a  tiMiaBarant  glass.  Dissolves  in  acids  Nvhcn 
heat  e  l.  except  m  biaek  powder.  It  ia  imnd  near  Fahlua 

ui  Su  edeti. 

Analysis  by  Berielius:— Silica.  10-4r?;  oxide  of  cerium, 
13  9i:  oxide  of  iron,  6  08;  yUna,  4-87;  alumina,  3-59; 
Ume.  1-81 ;  oxideof nuicMMM* t'S» ;  valwtf-^;  cwbon 
aod  Uiaa.  3141. 

PYR08MAL1TE  occiirscrvstalliaed  in  hexagonal  prisms. 
Primary  form  a  rhomboid,  (^vage  distinct,  perpentlicu- 
lar  to  the  axis :  indistinct,  parallel  to  the  planesof  thepnam. 
Fracture  iine\en,  coiu  lujirJal.  Hardness  4-0  to  4-5.  Colour 
greyish  yellow.  Streak  p  ile.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly  on 
the  cleavage  faces.  Translucent,  opaque.  Specific  gravity 
8*08.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  yields  waUr.  Heated  wiili 
boras.  dimoUea  Madilj,  and  exbibita  the  ehuMieristk  co- 
lours of  iron. 

It  is  found  at  Nordmark  iti  Sweden. 

Analysis  by  H  isin-er:- Silica.  35-858]  mmiatic  acid, 
14-095:  proioxide  of  ir  n.  2l  lil0;  prolowde of  manganese, 
31*140;  1  -211);  water,  5-985. 

PYROsCMA.  L^Ai-PACEA.] 

PYROXBNB.  This  mineral  has  ret  cived  various  names 
■y^^iffy  it  has  been  found  in  different  countries, 

i1ji  ..ZL>  alicbtlr  varying  circumstances  ai)d  properties : 
Se  dllbNttt  nmea  by  wbkh  it  baa  beoD  kmrnk  ue  AtoHtt: 


I  Ausitf.  Baibalilt,  Coeenlitp.  Dtopside,  FaiMite,  Jefferionite, 
Malaro/th\  Musette,  Pi/r^"im,  and  SaAlite. 

Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  pa- 
rallel to  the  lateral  planes  and  both  diagonals.  Fracturo 
uneven,  eonohoidal.  Hardneaa  6*0  u>  6*0.  Colourleeik 
grey,  blaok,  blown,  yellow,  gteen  of  many  ahadea.  Birnk 

pali.r  Luntrc  vitre<iiiij  and  viireo-re<iinoUa,  1haBa|paMllt  IB 
opaque.    Specific  j^ruvlty  3  23  to  o  3j. 

\fuiupe  Varietva,  amorphous.  Struetttto  gmnular,ee- 
lumnar,  parallel,  and  radiating,  laminar. 

Found  in  lava  and  baapltie  rookoi,  and  the  older  reeka  in 
most  porta  of  the  earth. 

Aoalyiiaof  the  variety  eolled  Augito^  from  Etna,  by  Vau- 
qitelia:— 8iUoa,68;  lime,  18*30;  magoetja,10i  peioxideef 
iron.  14*66;  alumina,  S*33;  oxide  ofmanganeee,  ?. 

The  results  uf  the  analysis  of  the  different  varieties  vary 
coniidorablv.  especially  in  the  jiroporlion  of  o\ule  of  uon, 
linie,  and  iiiaL'nesKi. 

PVROXYUC  SPIRIT.  This  substance  was  discovered 
by  Mr  Pnilip  Ibyler  in  1812,  bat  not  desci-ibed  by  htm  till 

1822.  when  ba  gave  an  eeoount  of  it  in  the  *  Philosopbieal 
Magazine'  for  that  year,  under  the  name  of  pvnMgmtmt 
frihpr:  itF  prewnt  app«ll«lion  WO*  gtvon  to  It  oy  Maeaire  < 

I  and  Mariet. 

I  When  wood  is  distilK'd  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pyro- 
iigiieuus  or  impure  acetic  acid,  pyroxylicspint  isalsn  funned, 
and  found  in  the  liquid  distilled:  when  this  is  subjected  to 
rectification,  the  first  tenth  part  of  ihe  product  contains  tho 
spirit  in  question.  It  is  purified  by  repealed  leotificationt, 
the  last  being  made  over  lime^  by  'whiob  8  qnantity  of  am* 
monia  is  aet  firee  that  bad  okiated  In  the  ^te  of  aoitnl*. 
Dr.  Kane  purified  it  by  redUeation  wllb  chloride  of  eal- 
cinm. 

The  properties  of  tbi-  sulistanoe  are,  that  when  pure  it  is 
colourless,  has  a  peculiar  poneiiating  smell,  partaking  hath 
of  aloi^l  and  seiher,  and  its  taste  is  pungent:  its  specifie 

favity  at  6^  ia  0*798,  and  that  of  iu  vapour  at  81^  to 
1 90,  that  of  the  vapour  of  water  » 1 .  It  boils  at  about  I  Wr 
Fahr.  It  does  not  become  coloured  by  exposure  to  light  and 
air,  mixes  with  water  without  beini;  rendered  turbid,  Iras  no 
aetioii  upon  vegetable  colours,  ami  does  not  form  a  black 
precipitate  with  prolonitrate  of  men  ury.  It  is  an  extremely 
indammable  liquid,  and  burn^  wiiiiout  residue;  and  beinz 
cheaper  than  spirit  of  wine,  it  is  advaniageou!>ly  substituted 
for  it  in  spirit-lampe,and  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  reain| 
in  rcndt'rtng  oefiatnmenufuctureawaioi^proof;  it  iaetpe- 
cially  employed  fbr  this  purpose  in  hat-making.  Pyrasyl^ 
spirit  is  similar  to  alroliol  in  tnany  of  its  properties:  in  den- 
sity, vdlaiihiy,  iiiHammabihly,  the  wlution  uf  resins,  and 
miscibiliiv  in  nil  pnniortions  with  vrater:  llieydifler  however 
in  one  very  remarkable  circumstance,  which  is.  that  pyr- 
oxylic  spirit  yields  no  a)ther  by  the  action  of  acids. 

This  apirit  baa  been  analyaed  by  Kane,  and  by  Duma*  and 
Peligot,  with  reaulta  wbi^  very  neariy  egreo:-~' 

Kane.  Diunai  and  IVlijtU. 

Hydrogen  .  »  la'39  12  46  or  2  e()s.  12-5 
Carbon        •    .       37  13  37"22     „  i  eq.     .17  5 

Oxygen      .    .      50*46        dO-83    n^'^  ^ 


J80- 


100* 


100' 


Dumas  and  Peligot  consider  pyroiiylic  spirit  as  containing 
a  peculiar  carburelted  hydrogen,  whi^  they  call  methylen, 

and  which  is  in  fact  a  dicarburet  of  hydrogen,  siniil.ir  in 
couipositiiin  to  light  caiburetted  hydrogen  L^as.  h  is  capable 
of  combiniiisr  with  ehloiine,  lodini'.  and  other  ekiiieiUary 
bodies;  it  unites  also  with  acids  to  form  various  compounds, 
and  pynwylie  spirit  la  an  osido  of  this  earburettad  hf- 
drojniia 

PYRRHO,  a  Cheek  philoaopber.  and  Ibunder  of  the 

PNS^rhonian  nr  first  Sceptic  school,  was  the  Mn  of  Pleia^ 
tarchus,  or  Pleistocrates,  and  a  native  of  Elis,  a  town  Of 
Peloponnesus.  He  lived  about  the  lime  of  Plul;p  and  Alex* 
ander  of  Macedonia,  und  was  oi  i|;inully  a  puor  |Kii:iter;  but 
after  having  leiuiu-d  the  elements  of  science  from  Dryson, 
he  followed  .Alexander  tlie  Great  in  bis  eastern  expedition, 
and  tbua  became  acuuainted  with  the  doctrine^  uf  the  Indian 
nmnoiopbiata  and  tne  Persian  magi.  (Diog.  Laorl,.  ix.  1 1,  S.) 
He  waa  also  an  ardent  admirer  of  Demoeritna.  Daring  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement. abstain- 
ing from  pronouncini!  any  decided  opinion  upon  anything, and 
endeuvouring  to  pir:-,'  ,\i  -.liu  i;i'-a!r-:t  I'iilniiws.s  and  conipo- 
aure  in  whatever  ciroumsianoe*  lie  was  placed,  so  that  neither 
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pain  nor  pleasure  affected  hun.    Notwithstanding  thi*  ap- 

Earentty  inacitveand  indok-iU  UKxie  of  hff.  h.-  was  h;i;li'\ 
onoured  by  bis  couatrymea.  who  not  only  made  btm  iheir 
hii(b-pria»t»  but,  for  hit  wtka,  decreed  i>iai  all  philotopherg 
tbould  b«  exMBpt  fntm  tb*  mroMat  of  taxm.  {Hhog. 
Laort.,  it.  ll,  9.)  PmimbIu  (vL  i4, 4}  wr  hii  statue  in 
a  portico  at  Eli9,and  a  monument  ciecterl  in  honour  cf  htm 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  town.  The  Athenians  liDiioured 
bim  >vith  the  franrhise  of  their  c;ly.  though  tlie  motive 
which  Diogenes  Laertius  giVt^»  lor  it  m  a  ai«:i'e  table.  He 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

An  undisturbed  peace  of  mind  (t'traBia)  appeared  to  bim 
the  highest  object  of  philosophy ;  and  thinking  that  this 
peaea  of  mind  ««»  dittiirbad  by  ibe  dognuuie  afateoM  and 
the  dispatea  of  all  other  pbiloaophie  tehoola,  he  was  led  to 
sfeptirisiii,  \vhi('!i  he  carrie'l  to  such  a.  (legrce,  tliat  he  r.nn- 
siileied  a  real  knowledge  of  I hings  to  he  allogeilier  impos- 
sible, an'l  Milue  to  Ik.-  the  onh  thiiii;  wui  th  striving;  al'icr, 
iCic„  Dr  Fiu.,  \v.  Hi.)  On  M  occasions  iberefore  he  an 
svered  his  opponents.  '  What  you  say  mt Jf  Iw  true,  hut  I 
<>anDot  decide.'  Tbia  and  other  aim'iiar  afxpreMiona  draw 
upon  bim  the  ridicule  of  bis  advemriea ;  and  most  of  the 
absurd  aueedotea  respecting  hi«  conduct  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  which  Diogenes  repeats  with  all  the 
credulity  of  a  gossip,  aru  probnijly  the  faltrirai ioiis  of  his 
opponents,  ma  le  lor  llie  purpo>e  of  ridiculing  Pyrrho.  He 
hnd  many  distinijuished  followers  and  disciple*,  who  are 
called  Fyrrbonii,  or  simply  Sceptics:  some  of  thcin  are 
mentioned  and  characterised  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix., 
<^  7«  fcc  and  e.  1  i ;  coup.  QMim,  zL  &:  and  Cto.,  De  OmU 
iii.  17}.  Their  dDetrinn  and  mode  of  reasoning  are  seen 
clcarpst  in  the  works  ofSextus  Empiricus:  their  ohject  was 
rather  to  overlluowall  other  systems  than  tu  establish  a  new 
one  :  bence  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  a  scluw!  of  i'\  n  honists, 
inasmuch  as  they  oppo&(<<l  every  school.  The  whole  pbi<- 
loeophy  of  Pyrrho  and  hi':  followers  is  called  Pyrrhonism,  a 
name  which,  in  aubsequeat  tiroes,  has  been  applied  to  any 
kind  of  acaptidan,  though  the  Pytrrhonian  philosophy  in 
lealiiy  is  only  one  particular  and  mn  clemenury  form  of 
aeeptieism.  Cicero,  in  seveml  puss  iges,  sp«aks  of  the  phi- 
losopliy  of  P)  rrlio  as  long  cxploiled  ami  e\tnict.  l*yrrli:> 
himself  is  said  by  some  antient  aiiihorii  lu  have  Wii  no 
works  behind  hiin  ;  the  iru|ies.  or  epochs,  or  fundamental 
principles  uf  his  philosopbyi  being  justly  ascribed  lo  one  or 
more  of  bis  followers.  But  Sexttis  Kmpiricus  {Adv.  Math., 
i  288>says  that  ho  wrote «  poem  addressed  to  Alexander  the 
OfMf,  Ibr  whieh  he  was  richly  rewarded;  and  Athenvns 

(X.,  p.  4 19)  nuotPS  a  jiassagi;  from  a  work  of  Pyirho,  the 
character  of  which  is  entirely  unknown.  The  first  wriier 
on  tlio  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  i.*  said  lo  have  been  Tiinon,  his 
friend  and  disciple,  whose  litW  i»  wniten  hy  Diogenes 
Laeilius. 

PYRRHOC  P:R.\S.    [CORTIDX.  vol.  viii,  p.  72.] 
PV'RRHOCORAX.    [COBTIOA.  vol.  viii.,  p.  11.] 
PY&RUO'i^&S.   rPaiTTACtiMB.]  Mr.  Swainson'a  g»- 
nerto  chancier  ia  as  foliowa 

Bdl  and  general  structure  as  in  Loriu*.  Tail  cniu  atcd. 
very  long  ;  the  feathers  narrow  aud  pointed ;  the  two  roiddlu 
pairs  [greatly  excet'diuii  the  others. 

Lni'ality. —  Indian  l:,l,>n<is. 

Example.  Pyrrhocl'K  Papuemis,  Le  YaiU.»  it  pL  77. 

PY'RRHULA.  JBuLJUFiKCB.] 

PYRRHULPNA.  Hr.  8wainson*s  name  bra  subflimily 

of  Frtngillida.  comprising  the  genera  Pyrrhulauda.  Smith ; 
Pyrrhula.  vtith  su^enera  Crithagra  and  Spermofhila; 
PaittinMirtki  OorjfMMf  BMorMtUk  6w.;  and  Xoicia, 

Linn. 

PYRRHULAUDA.  The  following  ia  lha  gmiarie  cha- 
racter :— 

Bill  short ;  the  sides  much  compressed;  the  tip  entire; 
the  eulmen  arshed;  oommisaute  straight.  Nostrils  oon- 
oealed  by  the  frontal  feathers.  Wings  moderate ;  the  first 

quill  very  t>mail  and  spurious;  the  three  next  equal,  and 
longest.  Tail  model  ate,  slightly  forked.  Feet  black.  Tarsi 
niodeiato.  Toes  very  small.  Lateral  toes  ^ual.  Hinder 
claws  lengthened,  slightly  curved.  Smith.  (Sw.) 
Example.  Pyrrhulmtda  Uucnlit,  '  PI.  Col.*  2fi'J,  1 1, 
PY'RRHUS.  king  of  Epirus.  bora  about  the  year  318 
ujc»  was  the  son  of  Aeaeidasand  Phthia,  daughter  of  Meno 
the  ThMsalian,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Lumian 
war.  The  fbbuloos  genealogies  of  his  family  traced  his 
orizin  back  to  Neoptokinus,  whose  father  Achi  k-s  is  said 
to  wave  been  honoured  as  a  god  by  the  Epirotai  under  the 


name  of  Aspetus.  Aeacidet.  who  had  come  to  tho  throne 
after  the  di-atb  of  .Alexander  the  Molossiatl,  excited  dis- 
c^mient  among  bis  subjects  by  his  constant  wars  against  the 
Maceilonians.  and  was  in  tho  end  driven  out  of  his  kin^ 
dom.  1  Justin,  xvii.  3.)  His  onlv  son  Pyrrhui*  than  two 
years  dtLwouH  have  bean  pot  tooaath  but  (br  the  care  of  a 
few  friends  who,  with  the  greatest  diiliculty,  saved  the  child's 
life.  Pyrrhus  was  carried  to  Glaucias,  king  of  the  lUyrians. 
whose  wife  belonu'ed  l  o  the  family  of  tlu-  .Veacjdse,  and  w  ho 
received  the  infant  prince,  and  hud  iam  educated  with  his 
own  children.  Great  offers  were  made  to  Glaucias  to  in- 
duce him  to  surrender  the  child,  but  in  vain.  In  his  housa 
Pyrrhus  remained  until  bia  twelfth  year.  Aearides.  who 
bad  in  the  mMinwhile  returned  to  his  country,  lell  in  a 
battle  attainst  Cassander;  and  Glaucias  now.  with  an  armed 
force,  led  Pyrrliu~  back  to  Ejiirus,  and  the  Kpirutii'  gladly 
r«»<>eivod  the  young  iM  iin't;  as  liii  u  kini,'.  (I'liit.,  f'l/rrh.,  3: 
Justin,  \\n.  3.)  A  lei^encv  w  is  appoiiiled.  wlm  govei  r.el 
the  kingdom  in  his  name.  When  DcmctnuH,  the  chiet  ad- 
versary of  Caiisander,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  furcea 
from  Europe  to  Asia*  Cassander  contrived  to  induce  tha 
Molossiana  to  expel  their  king  again.  Pyrrhus.  now  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  joined  Demetrias,  who  had  married  his 
sister  Dcidaraia.  In  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301  sc.),  which 
terminated  so  unhappily  for  Di-nteiiiu.s  and  hts  father, 
Pyrrhus  giivti  the  tiriil  proofa  of  his  impetuous  courage.  .\fu!r 
tho  battle  he  went  over  from  .\8ia  to  Greece,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  save  the  remains  of  the  forces  of  Demetrius;  and  when 
Ptolemaiis,  king  of  Egypt,  made  peace  with  him.  Pyrrhaa 
went  aa  a  hoatage  to  Alexandria.  Hera  he  soon  won  the  aifeo- 
tions  and  the  esteem  of  Berenice,  the  king^i  favourite  wife, 
V  !.  E;  ivf  hirn  her  daugliiei  .Antigone,  hy  her  fir?t  hu-hand 
P.iiiip,  ui  cuarnage,  and  seems  lo  have  prevailed  upun  Plole- 
miiMts  to  provide  In  r  new  si  u  in-law  with  a  fleet  and  money, 
and  to  send  him  back  to  his  kingdom.  Pyrrhus.  on  bis 
arrival,  re<:onened  himself  with  Neoplolemus.  whom  the 
Molossians,  during  his  abeence,  had  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  agreed  to  share  the  gof«mmcnt  with  him.  Neop- 
tolemus  was  of  a  savage  and  cniel  temper ;  and  be  soon 
conceived  such  a  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  colleaeue.  that 
I  he  even  attempted  the  life  of  P\rrhu>.  who,  tu  sec  ure 
hauself,  put  Neoplolemus  to  deaih,  '19^  n  c.  (PtuL.. 
Pyrrh^  5.)  From  tins  time  VcIKmus  PaicnuUis  (u  U) 
dates  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  i^yrrhus.  Sooa 
after  this  event,  Alexander,  the  younger  son  of  Cassander, 
who  hud  been  expelled  from  Macedonia  by  his  brother  Ab- 
tipaier.  sought  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  which  was  granted  on 
ciindilion  thit  Alexander  should  give  up  Tymphaea  and 
P.iraiiaea  (Niebuhr.  Hi*t.  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  OJoj.  together 
with  Ambracia,  .Xcuruania,  and  Ara|  lulochia.  Pynlui^iat 
the  isainc  ttmi:  foiuiod  an  alliance  with  the  .fituhans,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  resist  Demetrius,  who.  after  having 
murdered  Alexander,  had  become  king  uf  Mace^lonia  <294 
u  c).  Secret  jealousy  had  long  existed  between  Demetrius 
and  Pyrrluis.  After  the  death  of  Deidamia.  Demetrius 
carried  off  Lanasta.  the  second  wife  of  Pyrrhus.  who 
hrouglit  to  her  new  husband  the  i-laiul  of  Coroyra,  which 
lier  l4iher,  Agaihucles  ofS\racu>e,  bad  conquered.  Upon 
this  open  war  broke  out  beiweeii  the  two  kings.  De- 
metrius invaded  yEiolia.  where  he  made  some  cunquesii; 
but  leaving  Pantauehus  behind  with  a  considerable  force,  be 
directed  bia  march  against  Pjrrbust  wlui  at  the  same  time 
was  setting  out  to  protect  bis  allies.  The  two  kings.  haTttig 
taken  different  roaits  pasi^efl  each  othcr«:thuui  1  eing  aware 
of  it;  and  Pyrrhus  entered iKtolia,  while  Dcmelriua  ravaged 
Epirus.  Purhus  met  Paniaui-lius.  and  a  great  Imttie 
ensued.  PaiUauchus,  who  was  by  iar  tlie  ablest  general  of 
Demetrius,  challenged  P}rrhus  to  single  combat,  in  which 
the  Mar  edoniatt.  after  receiving  two  severe  woundl»  was 
ci^iiiqueieil,  but  not  klUadi  being  snatched  away  by  his 
firiends.  The  Epirota^  eneouraged  by  the  news  of  the 
victory  which  their  heroic  king  had  gained,  sliugbtercd 
many  of  ttu-  Mai  edonians,  made  fire  Uiotiaaiui  prisoneia* 
and  chased  ihe  re-t  out  of  tiieir  country. 

I*Mrhus  now  invaded  Maceilnuia,  w  here  lie  penetrated  as 
far  as  Kdessa,  and  was  joyluiiy  leceived  by  many  Mace- 
donians who  joined  his  armv.  Lys;machus  at  the  same 
time  made  an  allacK  on  Macedonia  from  Threceu  The  miid 
conduct  of  Pyrrhus  during  thia  expatltlwn  indoeed  nearlr 
the  whole  of  the  Mace<lun>an  army  to  desert  Dem^tnuN  anil 
to  salute  Pyrrhus  as  king  of  Macedonia  (ihT  h.c  ),  Dciue- 
trius  tied  in  o  Asia,  w  here  he  was  defcaled  by  the  son  i/f  Lv- 
aimacbus.  and  surrendered  bimaelf  pnsonor  to  8«ieuc«» 
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jLjthmehnt  now  dnined  to  shire  th«  oonquett ;  And  Pyrr- 
Inu,  who  did  not  think  it  safe  to  enter  into  a  new  cun- 
teit  with  the  aged  general  of  Alexander,  consented  to  divide 
Macedonia  bctwcott  himself  and  Lyitimachus.  But  ihis 
divUion  only  j^ave  rise  to  fees li  disputes.  Lxsimaclius  jKiun 
began  to  TcA  iliat  Pjrrhus  was  an  ybstacle  lo  his  ambition. 
(Plut.,  Pyrrh.,  12.)  Tlie  consequence  was,  that  a  few  years 
after  the  division  of  Macedonia,  whm  DWMtliw  WU  de- 
fiaated  in  Syria.  Lynmaehua.  having  now  no  other  onomy  to 
few,  attaAluid  Pyrrhtti  in  his  portion  of  Maoadonia.  The 
Macedonians, pcrhap?!  bcarin!^  a  grudnp  ai^aiimt  Pynhus  for 
liavidi;  c<)nsenie<l  lo  tlie  division  of  their  country.  \vt'rc 
'  I'.-'ly  I  etMjatlcd  to  abandon  the  kin^;  of  Epirus,  who,  with- 
out ulTcrin^  any  r^istanee.  withdrew  bis  forces  from  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  about  S8S  M  (NMnlir,  iflM.  qf 
Rome,  iii.,  note.  813.) 

Pyrrbus  now  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  peace  and  bappinen ; 
bat  ia  281  bx>  be  was  requested  by  ihe  Tareatines  to  ^ve 
tbem  hia  assistance  against  the  Rotnans.   The  IWrenttnos 
tli  ctared  that  they  merely  wanted  a  skilful  general,  that  ?• 
siitiicient  number  of  soldiers  would  be  raised  in  llahaii 
Grme.  as  the  Lucaniaii;.,  Me?>sapiun»,  the  Samnites,  and 
they  themselvtiii,  would  furni&h  an  army  of  20.000  horse  and 
SjO.OOO  foot.   The^e  promises,  and  the  hope  of  adding  Italy 
and  Sieily  to  bia  domiaiona,  excited  among  the  Epirot«b  no 
Icaa  than  in  Pyrrhus  bimseir.  to  great  a  desire  lo  enter  this 
new  fleld  of  action,  that  neither  the  wise  remarks  of  the 
eloquent  Cineas,  nor  the  unfavourable  season  of  the  year, 
could  prevent  him  from  immediately  setting  out.  Cmeas 
«~aj>  sent  first  with  3000  soldieni,  and  the  king  followed  in 
Tarentine  veMels  of  transport  with  an  army  of  .'?0')i»  horse, 
2000  foot.  2000  bowmen.  500  slingers,  and  20  elephants. 
(Plut.,iV^ir^,  150   Bis  aon  Ptolemteus,  by  Antigone,  then 
fifteen  yeets  of  agti  vaa  left  behind  as  guardian  of  the 
kingdom.   (JoslinM  xviti.  I.)  MTben  the  transports  bad 
reached  the  open  sea,  a  tremcntlous  storm  aro»o.  Tlio 
king  himself  reached  the  Iialian  coast;  but  many  of  the 
ships  were  wrecked,  and  others  tfTecled  their  landing 
With  great  dilticulty.     Only  a  few  horsemen  escaped, 
and  2000  foot  and  two  elephants  were  lost.    With  the 
■enuant  of  hit  army  Pyrrbtia  entered  Tarentam.  He 
soon  diseovorad  that  die  objeeia  of  theae  MtoIous  Grceka 
could  not  be  attained,  unles.^  be  assamed  dictatorial  power. 
He  therefore  shut  up  till  their  places  of  aaoaement,  com- 
pelled  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  and  the  younger  to  submit  to  re8;ular  military 
training  in  the  gymnasia.    The  effeminate  Greeks,  who  had 
not  expected  this,  left  their  city  in  great  numbers.  The 
troops  which  had  been  promised  by  their  allies  did  not 
arrive:  theLucaniansand  Samnites  however weiejpfvrented 
from  joining  Pyrrhus  by  the  Roman  eonsnls.  When  the 
consul  Laevinus  entered  I.,iicania  with  a  numerous  army, 
Pyrrhu5  provided  for  the  security  of  Tareiitum,  and  went  out 
to  meet  the  enemy.    As  he  however  wished  to  defer  a  de- 
cisive battle  until  the  arri^nl  of  hi<i  Greek  aiiies,  be  offered 
to  art  as  mediator  between  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but 
the  baugbty  answer  of  Lievinus  put  a  stop  to  all  negotiation, 
and  Pyrrhus  pitched  his  camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
snail  river  Sins,  in  the  plain  betiraen  Paadosia  and  He- 
raelen.    The  Romans,  who  were  encamped  on  the  south 
hank,  were  anxious  to  offer  battle.    The  m-i-'il  sent  his 
ti  )rse  across  tlie  nver  lo  attack  tlie  eni-no'.s  rear;  but 
Fyrrhi)!»  discovered  the  movement,  and.  leadins;  his  own 
caviilry  against  them,  the  battle  oommeDced.  ^he  king 
displayed  the  greatest  aettvi^,  and  was  always  in  the  midst 
efanimar.  His  hrilliant  amonr  mdering  him  too  con- 
spieoons.  be  exohanged  it  fbr  that  of  his  friend  Megacles, 
who,  being  taken  for  the  king,  was  slain  by  a  Roman.  His 
armour  was  carried  to  LsDvinus,  who  thought  that  the 
king  himself  had  fallen.   The  battle  lasted  the  whole  day, 
and  the  Roman*  advanced  and  retreated  wven  times.  The 
elephants  were  of  great  advantage  lo  the  Greeks;  for  as 
soon  as  the  Roman  cavalry  pvrceived  the  hugo  auimais 
edvancing  and  opening  the  way  for  the  Thessaiian  horse 
thai  fimned  part  of  the  aimy  of  Pjrnbus.  tbey  lied  back 
aeroas  the  river.  The  inlkntrjr  was  invtrfved  tn  tbefr  flight, 
and  the  whole  of  thcRoman  iirmy  would  perhaps  have  been 
destroved,  had  not  one  elephant,  growing  faint  from  his 
Wounds,  stopped  the  pursuit.    Tlie  remnants  of  the  R<;-ii:ii;  [ 
army  thus  escaped  in  the  darkn«ii>s  of  the  iiiKht,  and  the 
victors  took  possession  of  their  camp.    Pyrrhus,  on  the 
next  dav,  visited  the  field  of  battle,  bnriad  {be  bodies  of  the 
Mb  eiiemies,  amoontiQg  lo  tWt,  ta  well      thOM  of  hit 
P.a,NallM.  , 


own  aoldlen.  and  proposed  to  the  Roman  captivae  to  aerve 

in  his  army.  They  all  refused;  and  Pyrrhus  honoured  their 
fidelity  by  sending  200  of  ihum  back  to  Rome  (Niebuhr, 
fit  si  of  Htimf.  Ill,  p  £i5',>;  Jiisun.,  xviii.  1.)  Pyrrhus 
purrhused  this  success  With  the  flower  of  bis  own  army,  and 
he  snid  that  another  aiioh  fietory  would  eompel  him  to 
return  to  Epirus. 

1  iie  fleld  of  battle  on  the  river  Siris  has  latterly  become 
a  sut^t  of  great  interest.  In  the  year  I8S0  two  broous  of 
the  most  exqaiaile  workmanship  were  Ibund  net  Ibr  from  the 
river,  and  hlmt  the  site  of  the  o!d  town  of  Grumeiitum  fnow 
Saponara  in  the  jirovince  of  Basdicala),  and  within  the  en- 
closure of  a  ruin  whn-li  has  )  erhaps  bi'cii  a  small  temple. 
Tliese  bruuzes,  caUed  the  Bruiiz«:»  uf  Siiiti,  which  were  ori- 
ginally gdt,  are  each  a  little  more  than  seven  English  inches 
in  length.  On  each  of  tbem  is  repiesenied  in  very  high 
relief  a  hero  figbtiof  with  an  Amaxon.  They  am  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  may  at  first  aUibt  be  reoognised 
as  fragmettta  of  a  magnificent  cuirass.  The  character  and 
the  beautiful  Myle  of  the  work  render  it  certain  that  they 
bi'longcd  to  the  school,  or  at  least  to  the  period,  of  Lysippiis. 
They  were  in  all  probability  brought  over  to  the  spot  where 
they  w  ere  found,  by  some  one  in  the  array  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
may  pcrh:i])s  him-  firmed  pert  of  the  armour  of  the  kln^ 
himself  or  of  one  uf  bis  geneials.  though  there  ian0evi« 
dence  to  prove  this  supposition.  (BiSodtated,  Tk»  Bnmttg 
(if  Siris,  an  archteological  essay,  London,  1836.) 

AAer  the  battle  on  the  Siris,  Pyrrhus  advanced  to  within 
.100  stadia  of  Rome,  and  was  joined  by  the  Lucamans  and 
Samnites.  The  Komans,  undaunted  by  tlieir  defeat,  and 
dcst-rtcd  by  many  of  their  allies,  raised  new  troups  and  de- 
termined to  try  their  strength  again.  It  w  as  nut  the  inien> 
tion  of  Pyrrhus  to  conquer  or  oestray  Rome,  but  to  con- 
clude an  boDoorable  peace,  and  aceordingiy  fie  sent  hia 
friend  Cineas  to  Rome  to  neitotiste  while  he  assembled  bis 
Italian  allies  The  conditions  which  he  proposed  were, 
according  to  the  roost  probable  a' count  of  Appian  (Hi.  10, 
I),  that  peace  should  bo  concluded  with  him>elf  and  the 
Tarentinea,  that  all  Italian  Greeks  should  be  free,  and  that 
all  conquests  which  the  Romans  had  made  in  Lucania,  Sam- 
ninmt  Ikaunia,  and  Bruttium.  sholild  be  given  up.  At  the 
•ame  time  ho  offered  to  deliver  all  the  Roman  captives  with- 
out ransom.  The  senate  of  Rome  hesitated,  until  Appius 
Claudins.  the  blind,  threw  all  his  inHuence  into  the  scale,  and 
persuaded  his  fellow-cititens  to  send  Cineas  out  of  the  city 
and  to  break  off  all  negotiations.  Pyrrhus.  seeing  that 
there  was  no  hopt!  of  peace  w  ith  the  Romans,  advanced 
with  bis  army  as  far  as  Ana^nia.  and  seems  even  to  havo 
taken  possession  of  Prsneste.  (Flor.,  i.  18.24;  Eutrop., 
ii.  7.)  He  bad  ravaged  all  the  countiy  through  which  be 
bad  passed,  and  bis  soldiers,  laden  with  bootv,  began  to  thaw 
great  want  of  discipline.  The  Romans  bad  now  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Etruscans;  and  the  season  of  the  year  was 
too  advanced  to  begin  a  new  campaign  :  these  circumstance* 
combined  to  induce  Pyrrhus  to  lead  his  troops  back  to  Cam- 
pania, where  he  found  IjDvinus  with  a  numerous  army. 
But  neit>>er  of  the  two  parties  was  anxious  for  battle,  and 
P)  rrhus  took  up  his  winler4|uartera  at  Tarentum.  During 
the  winter  the  Komani  aont  an  embassy  beaded  by  C.  Fa* 
bridos  to  negotiate  fbr  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  PyrrhtM 
refused  the  proposal,  unless  peace  was  concluded  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  Cineas  ;  hut  in  order  lo  &bow  bis  esteem 
for  the  I  III  Kv',  lie  allowed  the  prisoners  to  go  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  tho  Saturnalia,  on  condition  that 
if  their  fellow-citizens  should  not  be  willing  to  conclude 
peace,  tbey  should  return  after  the  festival.  The  senate 
would  not  hoar  of  peace,  and.  after  the  festival  was  over, 
they  sent  the  captives  back  to  Pyrrhus.  (Appian, iii.  10.  t\ 
comp.  Niebuhr.  Hist,  of  Borne,  iii..  p.  586,  «c.) 

In  279  B.C.,  Pyrrhus  began  his  •.■^■w  i-ampaign,  and  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Asculum  m  .\puii;i  lie  met  the  Roman 
consuls  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Decius.  The  king  compelled 
the  Komans  to  come  forward  into  the  open  field  by  sending 
his  elephants  « ith  a  division  of  light-armed  troops  to  attack 
their  flank.  The  Romans  endeavoured  in  vain  to  break 
through  the  phalanx ;  Pyrrhus  was  irresistible,  and  the 
elephants  dispersed  and  routed  the  Roman  horse.  The 
Komans.  aflcr  having  lost  6000  men,  took  refuge  in  their 
cump;  Pyrrhus  lost  3j00  of  his  soldiers,  and  among 
thuta  the  tlower  of  hi4  army  (Pint.,  Pi/rrh.,  21;  corop 
Niebubr's  Hist,  uf  Rome,  iii.,  p.  j89,  &.c.),  and  although  he 
bad  gaiitri  tlie  day,  be  retreated  to  I'arcntutn.  He  is  said 
tohawasdaimed,  'Ooe  moie  aneb  battle,  and  we  are  lioat. 
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The  ilruiijK'K  uf  Sirii,  drnwn  frofn  th«  oiiglnili  in  the  Ur:u>b  MuMum' 


H«  Iwd  diieovered  bov  Uule  be  could  rely  uu  the  ditcipltDo 
«f  hit  Italian  allifi;  to  dmwrcinrurcoineots  rrom  Epirus 
«U  itnpraciicable,  as  an  insurrection  bad  brobeo  out  among 

tbe  MoW&iaiis  (Appian.  iii.  U.  1).  wbflo  tbenortbern  part 
of  Epirus  was  ihu  iiLned  with  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls. 
Tbe  Romans,  on  iheoilu  i-  himd.  who  seemed  to  gain  new 
Strength  after  every  defe;U.  liad  formed  a  clo^e  ili  l^tl■^ivc 
aliiaoca  with  Carthage  (Polyb.,  iii.  25),  which  imuiedujely 
aaat  out  a  lleet  to  co-operate  with  tbe  Romani  aeaiast 
Pyrrhuf.  Tlie  Roowna  bowavar  declined  tbis  aid.  and  Mago. 
the  Cartbai^inian  admirat.  tailad  to  Pyrrh«a.«fao  bad  already 
direcied  h  ^  utLniion  to  Sici^,  loaouod  bis  intentions.  In 
the  nieanvv  lulo  lunvever  an  occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken 
plare  whi'  li  afTuidefl  In  ihc  Rotnaus  as  well  as  to  Pyrrhus 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities.  In 
the  year  278  B.C.  when  the  consul*  C  Fabncius  and  Q. 
J^pus  bad  takan  lbs  field  at^insit  Pyribuii,a  traitor  belong- 
ing to  tbt  ratiniia  of  the  king  piu>;oi«d  to  tba  consuls  to 
destroy  bis  maslar  bf  poison.  The  R'<aiaiu  are  said  to  have 
apprised  the  ktng  of  hi*  dansjer  (Kiobuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
ii..,  p.  594.  &.'•■).  ^vhi',  .T-^  :i  rc'.wiid  for  ihcir  himf^ty.  ;ir<lcn-(l 
Cineas  to  leail  all  ihe  Ruinan  pn>oi,er»  'mick,  wuhoui  taLi- 
Boro.  and  link-n  wilii  rich  present*.    C.u.  a»  was  also  au- 
thorised to  make  pence.   Tlie  i,'enero»ity  of  the  king  ren- 
dered iheRumao  senate  ii)o;c  tlexi'.tk-  tbiutbofof^  aod  al- 
tbougb  peace  was  refoaed  unleaa  tbe  kiog  vould  ooasent 
to  quit  Italy,  yet  ibe  Tsroatiiw  prisoMtsaMOtber  alliaaof 
Pyrrhus  were  s<  nt  l  ack,  and  a  Inw*  was  OOOduded  (Ap- 
pian, iii.  12.  I),  which  enabled  the  king  to  cross  over  to 
Sicily  wiih  hii  army.    The  garfi»on  in  Tarentura  and  otiier 
places  rem  at  ned,  and  Alexander,  son  of  Pyrrhus  h>  I.ana.'^s.'), 
was  entrusted  with  the  comtnsnd  at  Locri.    (Juiitiii,  X7iii. 
SJ   Pyrrbus  had  been  invited  by  the  inhabitants  of  Agri- 
MOluin,  Syraeusa, and  Leonlini  to  lend  his  aid  against  some 
Sicilian  tyranU  and  the  Carthaginians,  #bo  bad  akeadf 
tsiien  possession  of  many  towns  in  the  island  and  wort 
besl<,'^;lIl^:  SvriiLi:s>-  hv  liind  and  by  sea.    Pyrrhus  willintr'v 
coiophL-d  ui&h  iheu-  wish,  hoping  that  it  would  not  be  dilh- 
cult  to  make  himself  itiiLsler  uf  the  iklandi  Mid  tbU8  HWra 
effisotusj^  to  support  bis  Italian  allies. 


After  having  kpent  two  years  and  four  months  in  Italy 
(Diodor.,  Fragm.,  lib.  xxii.  11),  Pyrrhus  landed  with  Im 
army  in  Bimf.  Tb«  Carthaginians  withdrew  their  foreaa 
from  SyraeBio.  Almost  alt  the  towns  of  Sicily  threw  open 

their  zates  to  hitn ;  Eryx  was  besiefjeJ  and  soon  n-duccd. 
The  ^lamc•r!ines,  who  held  hcveral  towns  in  subjiipaiaiii 
and  txarie  l  heavy  tributes,  were  iikewi-e  subdued.  Tiic 
Carthaginians  were  at  last  driven  from  SicUy,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  Lilybffium,  where  tbejT  fiirtilled  themselves,  snd 
were  bsMegad  by  Pyrrhus.  They  were  wiHing  to  give  iw 
tbe  wholattlaiiC  with  the  exception  of  tbis  last  strongbela, 
and  even  oiTered  money  if  Pyrrbus  would  conclude  peace  on 
these  term*.  But  Pyrrhus,  urged  by  the  chief  Sicilians, 
wl'.rin  iDiiunjj  short  of  an  i-iilire  cvaruation  of  tlior  island 
.  by  liie  Carthaginians  would  satisfy,  declared  thnt  he  could 
enter  into  no  negotiation  unles»  they  would  withdraw  all 
their  forces  from  Sicily.  (Diodor..  Fragm.,  lib.  xxii.,  lAJ 
After  a  long  and  useless  si^e  of  Lilybnum,  the  king  deM^ 
mined  to  man  bit  fleet  and  make  a  landing  on  tto  oonst  m 
AfHea.  But  his  seferitrin  eompellin^  the  Sietlian  Oreeba 
(n  man  his  vessels,  and  his  raibirust  uf  tlicni,  roused  their 
liisi  Dutent.  Tire  two  leadinp;  itu  n  ainuiiK  llu  tn.  Tlivninn 
and  Soiiistnttus,  incurred  his  suspicions,  and  unc  of  them 
was  put  to  death.  Ttiis  a<-t  suddenly  called  forth  the 
hatred  of  the  Sicilians,  and  some  of  them  tbraw  themseWes 
again  under  tbe  protection  of  tbe  CartbaginiuM,  while  otben 
called  tbe  Mamertteea  to  their  asiisienee.  ITbHe  ibie  daB> 
f^rous  spirit  was  spreading  in  Sicily.  Pyrrhus  received  infor> 
mation  tliat  the  Tareutines  and  Samriites  were  no  lonj^er 
able  to  hold  uiit  against  the  Ronian--,  und  be  glarily  s<v/ed 
this  opportunity  of  quitting  the  island,  and  hastened  lo 
Italy. 

In  his  pasaage  through  tbe  straits  he  wss  attaclwd  by 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  lost  seventy  of  his  ships,  and  oe 
reached  the  coast  of  Italy  with  only  twelve  wbieb  were  in 

sailing eondition  (*i7f>  b.c>.  On  arriving  at  Locri,  he  Ibund 

himself  in  groat  (litficulticH,  not  being  aMe  to  pay  his  sol* 
rtiors.  To  Mili-,J\  iheir  wants,  he  took  the  sacmi  Ireasures 
from  the  temple  of  I'roserpine.  When  the  treasures  wers 
embarked,  a  storm  arose^  in  which  some  of  tbe  ai^ps  wen 
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lost ;  tbe  othen,  laden  with  tbc  treasure*,  were  cut  biok  on 
the  coMt  of  Locri. 

j^mrhui.  whoa*  mind  ■eami  to  htm  lot  ita  imv  energy 
mi  adf-iiii— iiun,  flrncM  that  h*  had  haearrad  the  anger 
of  the  goddess,  and  not  only  restored  all  th«  treaaoraa  totbs 
temple,  but  endeavoured  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  oftring 
ri'  h  Karriflces  ;  and  as  the  Hii<n»  appcarud  lo  be  inauspicious, 
he  put  to  death  all  those  who  hod  a'lvi*e<l  or  consented  totiie 
»  L  ri  t  p:<)U8  act.  (Appian,  111  12.)  On  hi*  march  towards 
Tarenlum,  his  army  was  attacked  and  harassed  frum  tbe 
■ooatainous  districts  by  numbers  of  Mamertines,  who  had 
floow  Mar  tma  BMj  batea  bim.  Pmhua  bare  again 
avineai  hia  tiaual  eovraf  a.  A  haa;c  barMrim  ehallengad 
the  king  to  single  combat,  and  I'yrrlti:*.  tlwugh  already 
wounded,  hurried  forward,  and  cui  tl;e  nuin  in  two  with  his 
sword.  This  proofoC  his  undaunted  spirit  put  an  end  to  ihe  [ 
aliarks  of  the  barbananii,  and  he  readied  Tarenlum  in 
safely. 

HavtBg  ham  rainforoad  himaalf,  he  set  out  against  tbe 
JUmam,  and  pitabad  hia  eanp  in  Bamnium.  Tha  Romans 
tent  out  two  consular  armies,  under  Maniua  CnriM^  vha 
marched  into  Saronium  to  meet  Pyrrhus  and  KOBrnelliM 

LentuluA.  who  took  up  hi»  po&iiion  in  Lacania  ('2*5  h.c.). 
Tlie  Samnttes  »cnt  a  contingent  to  his  army,  but  it  was 
email,  its  they  bore  some  ill-will  towards  hnn  Fv  rrhus  sent  a 
part  of  bis  army  to  Lucania,  to  prevent  Leutulus  joining  bis 
ealleagae.  Cunus  had  taken  hit  poaitieo.  and  fnttiflfd  him- 
Mir  Oft  tha  hilk  near  Beaavaniunt  viahiM  t*  awiaid  battle 
mia  the  arrival  of  Lantnlot.  It  «aa  the  tMantiaB  of 
Pytrhoa  to  attack  the  Roman  camp  by  surprise  before  day- 
break, but  in  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
thi'  H  iiuan  camp,  ho  hod  to  lead  his  army  a  long  and 
fetigintii;  way  throui^h  the  forests,  and  when  he  descended 
upon  the  Koniaii  cnmp  it  was  broad  day-light.  Curiua 
turned  round  to  attack  theeneny,  who  afiersome  resistance 
taek  te  fight.  Thia  wateM  emboldenad  Curius  to  direct 
bis  attack  against  tbe  noia  trmy  ef  the  king  in  tbe  plain. 
The  elopbants,  frightened  and  infbriated  by  bamin|;  arrewa, 
which  the  Romans  showered  on  them,  put  the  kind's  army 
into  disorder,  and  were  thus  tlu'  c.ui^i-  nt  a  poraplete  defeat. 
The  king's  <  :i!np  foil  into  iht-  hands  nt  I lu- Ruiiiaiis.  Two 
elcphanu  were  killed  and  eight  taken ;  Fyri  bus  himself. 
With  only  a  few  horMinan,  escaped  to  Tarentum.  He  nerer- 
theleaa  did  not  deq^r.  but  sent  letters  te  aeveral  kioga. 
roqoeating  them  to  supply  bim  with  men  nod  menay. 
(Pans.,  i.  13.)  Antiocbns  promised  to  comply  with  his 
wish,  but  Antigonus  refused.  A  report  of  adraneing  aux- 
iliini-^  for  the  kiiii;  ki'pt  the  Romans  at  n  distance,  and 
enabled  Pyrrhns  to  set  sail  for  Epiru*  with  the  prealer  part 
of  bis  troops.  Mdo  however  was  left  behind,  with  the 
oommaod  of  tbe  aarriaoa  at  Tarentum,  and  hi»  son  Uelenus. 

OnarrtTing  in  nii kingdom.  lyirhus  found  himself  unable 
tOMWrtda  Cor  the  wanlB  of  hia  amall  band,  and  after  aomo 
Ouatiana  bad  jofaied  bim,  be  infadad  Maeadonia  in  otder 
to  gain  by  plunder  the  menus  of  maintaininir  liis  troops. 
Fortune  once  more  fa\ouri-d  him,  and  he  soon  rnu  le  him- 
self master  of  iifarlv  tlie  whiili-  nf  M Lucuoina.  Thinking 
that  a  more  glorious  field  wa:i  now  opening  to  him.  ho  gave 
up  all  intention  of  rotuming  to  Italy,  and  recalled  Milo  and 
his  sen  Hekoua.  Antinenos,  who  bad  assembled  an  army 
of  Oalatian  mefeanmiaa.  woadalbated  by  a  aonof  Pyirhnt. 
and  fled  from  his  kingdom. 

Before  Pyrrhus  had  irmly  established  himself  in  Maee- 
donia,  he  wan  invited  by  Cleonymus,  a  worthless  Spartan,  to 
assist  him  asjainst  the  kinp  Areua.  Pyrrhus  advan( «!  lo 
Sparta  wiih  a  numerous  army,  ravaging  and  plundering 
the  neighbourhood.  Though  king  Areus  was  absent, 
^nhos  met  with  a  most  determined  resistance  from  the 
women  as  wall  aa  the  men  of  Sparta,  and  hiaaon  Ptolemnus, 
who  had  made  hia  way  into  the  city,  was  nearly  killed. 
Pyrrhus  himwlf  had  a  severe  contest  at  the  gales  of  the 
city,  whicii  was  interrupted  by  night,  and  recommenced  the 
next  morning.  He  succeeded  in  forcin«  Im  way  inio  ihc 
eity.  but  the  united  exertions  of  the  Spartan  men  ami 
women  drove  him  ftom  it.  At  the  same  time  kin^  Artus 
anivod  from  Oete.  and  auxiliarioB  from  Oorinih  were  on 
thoiT  mareb  to  Sparta,  and  Pyrrfaos  therefore  gave  up  tbe 
eontest.  and  oonteoted  bimeall  with  mvaging  tha  country. 
He  intended  to  take  up  bis  winter^qvarters  in  Laeonia,  but 
another  oppurtuiiuy  for  action  oifered  itself.  Ari;as  was; 
«it*tracled  l)V  two  tur  tmns  ;  one  wa.s  headed  by  Ansteas,  who  ' 
•ailed  Pvrriius  to  his  assuitance,  while  Ariatippuh,  his  a  1 
veiaarTt  aoogbt  tb4  protaotioa  of  Antigonus.    The  king  | 


immediately  marched  towards  Argos.  On  his  road  be  was 
attacked  by  Anna,  who  lav  m  ambush  and  cut  oS  tboioaf 
of  hia  wmf.  Pyirhua  left  Piolemmus  behind  to  ovpoeo 
Arena,  and  proceeded  on  hia  road.  His  son  fell  in  a  fierea 

battle,  and  Pyrrhus,  turning  back  to  avenge  his  death,  daw 
with  his  own  hand  Bualeus,  w  ho  had  killc<l  bin  son. 

In  the  ineiiiiwliilf  AiUig  uuu  hafl  occupit>d  the  hills  near 
Nauplia,  and  Pyrrhus  pitched  his  camp  in  the  plain.  The 
Argives,  dreading  the  i.ssue  of  a  battle,  promised  that  their 
city  sltould  not  be  hostile  lo  either  party,  if  tbar  would  not 
attack  it.  Antigonus  eooioated,  and  gave  bw  aon  as  a 
bosti^  Pyrrhus  likawiaa  peomiaed  U»  keep  peace,  but 
gave  no  pledge  of  his  intentions.  In  the  ensuing  night 
Aristeos  opened  one  of  the  gates  to  htm,  through  which 
Pyrrhus  with  his  Galattans  entered,  and  took  possession  uf 
the  market-place.  The  Argives,  r\>used  from  ilit-u  sit-ep  by 
the  noise,  ^enl  to  Antigonus,  who  immediately  advanced 
with  his  ftHTces.  Areus  at  the  »»xae  tune  arrived  with  a 
select  body  of  Cretans  and  Spartana.  Tbe  darkness  of  the 
night  and  tbe  narrowness  of  the  straeta  produced  tbe  great- 
aateonfusion  among  the  combatants.  Atdaybreak,  Pyrrhus. 
dbeorering  that  alltbe  fortified  parts  of  the  city  were  occu- 
pied by  armed  troops,  wishe<l  to  get  out  of  .Argos.  While 
he  was  making  this  attempt,  assisted  by  one  of  Iii.h  sons,  he 
was  killed  by  ;in  old  wuiiun,  who,  sccuiir  her  s-iiii  fighting 
With  the  kmg,  threw  a  tile  upon  his  bead  from  tbe  roof  of 
her  house. 

Pyrrbua  died  in  the  pear  373  bjc  (Niebuhr,  Bitt.  qf 
Mmt.     iMte,  9S8.)  All  the  antieata  agree  that  be  waa 

one  of  the  greatest  generals;  and  Hannibal  himself  declared 
him  to  be  the  first.  But  great  as  he  was  m  biutle.  he  did 
not  know  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  a  victory.  His  am 
bition  wa.s  rather  to  acquire  than  to  preserve,  and  lie  gene- 
rally soon  lost  the  advantages  which  be  had  gained.  Ua 
was  grateful  towards  hia  sutueets,  and  owned  that  ho  was 
indebted  to  them  Ibr  all  that  he  possessed.  As  a  man,  he 
atanda  pie-eminont  aiMng  tha  kmfa  af  hia  time ;  for  while 
tbmr  were  surronnded  vf  wortbloM  flatterers,  Pyrrbua 
had  friends  such  as  few  kings  have  ever  possessed.  In  his 
family  ho  wasan  affectionate  father  uiid  liuhhand.  A  (  hangs 
seems  to  have  taken  pliico  in  liis  ciiaracti-r  iron)  tlie  time 
when  he  embarked  for  Sicily,  and  no  blame  can  be  attached 
to  bis  aaaidMat  pawkms  to  that  event  The  death  of  Neop- 
tolemva  was  a  mere  act  of  aelf-defenee,  but  his  condnel 
towards  Sparta  baa  left  a  atahi  upon  hit  oharaelar.  Pyrrhoa 
also  attempted  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  author  (Cic.. 
Ad  FamiL,  ix.  25 ;  Plut ,  Rfrrh.,  21);  but  we  have  no  means 
of  judging  of  his  merits  in  this  respect,  as  no  part  of  his 
work  remains.  The  Life  of  Pyrrhus  by  Plutarch  is  one  of  the 
nuNteBqnMla  apeeiaona  of  oiepaphf* 


PY'RULA.  [SiPHONOSTOMATA.] 

PYRUS,  the  Latin  word  lor  '  pear-tree,'  is  a  name  now- 
given  by  botanists  to  a  considerable  number  of  RoMceous 
plants,  whose  oollecti vs  obaracter  is  to  bw  a  fruit  resembling 
in  all  awantial  eirenmalaiiees  that  of  tbe  apple  or  pear ;  that 
is  to  sn,  infkrior,  fleahy,  with  a  oardlagiouua  lining  to  tha 
cells,  which  are  simple,  and  contain  from  I  to  2  seeds  In  etch. 
Hni  ■'•I  '  Mnr.laiiiy  in  the  fruit  i.s  by  no  mejn*  at^compai.itd 
by  an  i.  qual  ili-^it'c  of  resemtilance  in  the  lolia^eand  manner 
of  growth  of  toe  spt'cies,  some  ol  them  being  tries  wall  tiie 
aspect  of  tliu  apple  and  pear,  while  ullu-rs  lune  piimaled 
laaves  which  have  caused  them  to  bo  \ulgarly  regaided  at 
spoeios  of  asb,  and  many  are  dwarfish  shrubs,  with  quite  a 
peeuliar  appearanea. 

In  oonscquenee  of  such  dilTerenoaa  the  genus  b  divided 
into  several  sections,  the  most  important  or  which  are, — 1, 
tbc  Apples  and  Pears,  with  ovul  miii] leaves,  and  the  sta- 
tureo'.  treesj  2, the  Beam-trees,  wtib  coarsely  toothed  leaves 
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Trhite  with  down  beiieath ;  3,  the  Mouutain  Ashes,  with  pin- 
na lud  or  pinitatifid  leaves;  and  4.  the  Dwarf  Crabs,  with 
oval  >imple  leaves,  and  the  stature  ufbuahM.  Upou  NCh 
of  ihe»«  tt  ii  neceaiiary  to  state  something. 

To  the  section  of  apples  and  pears  belong  not  only  the 
well-known  fruits  80  culled  [ArPLs;  Pkak]  and  atl  their 
many  vaiiette::.  but  »lso  sovaml  Bp«nas«lime  fruit  is  less 
mluabl*.  On  MiMint  Sinai  gam  a  tpaatwealtod  R  Sinaiea, 
whdw  fhiit  H  Inrd,  gritty,  and  amUsni,  and  wbow  leaves 
arc  grey  with  down;  iii  Germany  a  similar  kind,  the  P 
nivalin,  is  by  no  menus  uncommon,  wiih  a  considerable 
resembhiticc  to  the  last ;  Siberia  and  Persia  ])roduce  another, 
called  P.  saJieifolia,  wii'i  very  narrow  huary  kuveii;  and  in 
the  furmer  country  are  fo^nd  the  Siberian  crab,  P.  prunifolia, 
iod  Ibe  b«rr}-fruit«d  crab,  P.  baeectta,  whose  fruit  is  too  Ktnall 
fi>r  ordinary  eonsumptian,  but  is  often  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
swseiioeat.  Besides  these,  the  Chinese  erab^  P.  tpeetabUiM, 
and  also  P.  eoronaria,  are  cultivated  (br  tbair  flowers. 

The  Bearo-lrees  derive  iheir  name  from  the  uso  that  has 
been  mad©  <»f  tlieir  tough  wood  for  b«jaias,  axJelretrs,  and 
siraih  r  purposes,  where  great  strenfl^h  is  required.  It  is 
especially  for  the  cogs  in  the  wheels  of  machinery  that  it 
was  used,  till  superseded  by  iron.  Tlie  common  Beam-tree 
is  Pyrut  Aria,  and  inbabils  the  rooks  of  the  west  and  north 
of  Bnfland.  wliero  it  fatm  an  onrnmental  object  with  its 
dark-green  foliage  shifting  to  silvery-white  when  dikturbed 
by  tlie  wind.  To  this  set  tion  may  be  referred  without  incon- 
venience the  true  Serviee,  Pyru*  diimf\tica,  a  tree  now  not 
uncommon  in  England,  btii  uritiinally  from  the  »outh  of 
Europe,  with  a  large  pyramidal  htad,  roarscly  seriated 
leaves,  and  a  green  austere  fruit,  Kbich  however  bleu 
like  the  ineiliar.  when  it  beoooMt  totarablf  eatable,  thnu^b 
very  iodigeslibis.  lis  wood  is  very  compact,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  bardestt  and  heaviest  of  any  indigenous  in  Europe. 

The  raou  it  iir.  nsh,  P.  aucuj  aria,  is  a  well-known  orna-  1 
mental  tree,  wnii  a  graceful  habit,  frajiraul  cluster*  of  white  ' 
lloweis,  and  \oo*e  buncites  of  scarlet  berries.   It  is  found  ' 
wild  all  over  Europe  and  in  the  north  of  Asia  ^  a  varitsty 
occurs  with  yellow  berries.    In  North  America  it  is  repre- 
sented by  a  nearly  allied  species,  P.  AmBtioina,  with  lai){e 
eopper-ooloiired  berries,  and  a  third  kind.  P,  ndenearpu, 
with  very  sumII  scarlet  fruit.    The  mountain  ash  is  the 
rowen-tree  of  the  Scotch,  whose  boughs  were  supposed  to  be 
a  pruteciion  against  witcberafi.    It  forms  a  hardy  and  good 
Stoi-k  ^  11  which  to  grafL  tlie  pear-lrtje,  when  it  is  desired  t* 
dwarf  that  species. 

The  dwarf  crabs  are  small  bushes  with  deuM  clusters  of 
white  dowers  succeeded  by  black  or  red  fruit  very  lik^  that 
of  ibe  inounlaia  ash.  All  ace  North  Aineri«an,  oxoept  a 
Swiss  speeies,  P.  ehamamespilut,  and  are  scarcely  ealtivaied 

except  as  ubjerls  of  ouiiosity. 

(See  L«jadoii's  Arboretum  Britannicum,  vol.  it  ,  p.  'J  17, 
&c..  (iir  very  cupioiis  information  concerning  this  genus.) 

PYTHA'GORAS,  iheson  of  Miiesarchus,  was  burn  about 
the  year  670  ii.c.,  in  the  island  uf  SaIno!^.  By  his  mother's 
side  he  was  connected  with  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  the  island  ■  his  father,  according  to  most  accounts,  was 
not  of  pure  Greek  blood*  but  either  a  Pbcenician  or  a  Tyr- 
rhenian of  Lennoe  or  Imbros.  The  history  of  Pythagoras  is 

obscure  1  and  disfii^ured  bv  a  cloud  of  fables,  lliiough  wliicli 
we  ari'  uiiaUlu  lo  discover  unyiliitig  beyond  liie  innst  ^encial 
outline  of  the  chief  events  of  his  lite  and  his  chaiacler.  lie 
is  said  to  have  been  a  discipio  of  Pberecydes  of  Svrus;  and 
if  we  could  give  credit  to  the  varioiM  other  traaitbns  re- 
specting bis  masters,  he  would  appear  to  have  beui  eonneeted 
with  almost  all  the  philosophsva  of  th«  aea.  IhnnThalee  and 
Ana.\imatidcr  down  to  the  obscure  Creophilus  and  Hermo- 
damas.  (Porphyr.,  Ki7. /'y/Aog^.,  2;  Diog.  Laert,  viii. 
2.)  But  the  iiitbrraation  which  he  derived  t'ram  his  country  - 
men did  not  satisfy  his  inquisitive  mind,  and,  like  many 
oth  T  iUu->triuus  Greeks,  he  lravelle<l  into  various  countries. 
He  first  visited  Egypt,  where  he  was  introduced  to  K>ng 
Amasis  bv  letters  from  Polycratcs.  From  Egypt  he  went 
to  Asia,  where  be  u  said  lo  have  made  himauf  aequainled 
with  the  science  of  the  Cbaldmns  and  the  Maci;  some  tra* 
dilions  even  state  that  he  vi>ited  India  and  the  Gymnoso- 

i)hisi.s.  But  thoufjh  these  traditions  may  have. some  historical 
bundatioii,  thusmucli  is  certain,  that  his  philosophical  sys- 
tem was  not  derived  from  ui>y  foreign  !>ource,  or  even  ma- 
terially influenced  by  anythin,'<  that  he  saw  and  learned  in 
the  eounlries  which  he  visited.  All  that  he  dmved  from 
Ibceign  eonntries  cannot  have  been  more  than  genstil  itn- 
pMiioiis  which  their  political  and  ralif  ions  instilutkma 


made  upon  him,  and  whieh  ma^  in  aone  measure  ha%-e 
decided  the  natural  biM  of  his  mind.  His  irhole  philosophy 
bears  the  impress  of  genuine  Greek  growth,  and  there  ts 
scarcely  anythini?  in  it  whteli  may  not  be  irured  to  some 
native  source.  On  bis  return  from  h:-  i.avels,  he  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  plan  which  he  oflcrwards  endeavoured  lo 
realue ;  but  finding  that  the  tyranny  which  PolyetBlas  had 
establislMd  in  his  native  iaUnd  would  be  an  InsunnMniaUa 
obstacle  to  his  views,  be  set  oot  in  search  of  a  new  hoinsu 
After  having  travelled  through  several  parts  of  Greece, 
partly  to  strengthen  bim.self  in  his  opinions,  for  which  pur- 
pose lie  perhaps  visited  Crete  and  .Sparta  ;  partly  to  form 
useful  cunneotiuns,  u»  at  Olyiupia  and  Delphi;  partly  also 
to  sound  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  discover  bow  &r 
they  might  be  disposed  to  carry  his  designs  into  eftct,  he 
floally  settled  at  Croton  in  Southern  Ittdy.  The  arisioeivti> 
cal  government  and  the  state  of  parties  in  this  city  seem  to 
bsve  been  particularly  Atvourable  lo  the  naltzalion  of  his 
political  and  pIiilo!to|ihicDl  ictjcraos,  and  thepluc<'  v  ris  t'le  i>- 
fore  certainly  not  chusuii  by  ilie  philosopher  wilttuut  riue 
consideration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  and  of  his  tiaveU 
had  probably  gone  before  him  to  the  Italian  Greeks,  The 
aristocratical  party  at  Cruton,  who  were  in  possesaioii  of  all 
the  political  pewert  had  ejtctteddiseonient  among  the  people; 
and  though  still  strong  enough  lo  maintain  their  pcelttoii 
agaiiut  the  rommonalty,  they  must  have  hailed  the  arrival  of 
a  stranger,  who,  being  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  super- 
natural powers,  commanded  the  veneration  of  the  multitude, 
ami  was  willing  lo  acrvo  the  olinrchs  on  condition  that  tbev 
would  allow  him  iOBB  degrae  of  InlliMiiea  in  tbair  polilied 
measures. 

From  the  moment  of  hie  IkvouraUe  reception  by  the 
senate  of  Croton,  whose  objoct  mm  to  have  been  toM* 
him  as  an  instrtiment  ftr  their  own  ends,  a  newmrain  the 

life  of  Pyil  rns  commences;  but  before  wo  proceed  to 
consider  the  manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  put  his 
theory  into  practice,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  brief  outline 
uf  his  philosophical  pnncipks.  which  wiil  serve  lo  throw 
some  ligjt  upon  his  institution,  which  we  shall  dwiClihe 
hereafter.  The  pbiloiopbie  school  of  which  Pylbanna  was 
the  founder,  is  sometimes  called  the  Italian  or  tae  Ootie 
school.  The  latter  name  seems  to  have  been  given  lo  it, 
not  so  rauoh  because  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Doric  race,  ur 
because  its  object  was  to  establish  the  ideal  of  a  Dorian 
state  (Mi'iUer,  Dor-,  ni-  -K  i  lo),  but  because  it  was  neither 
connected  wiih  the  Ionian  nor  the  Attic sn.diool ;  though,  on 
the  other  band,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  institutions 
which  Fytbagom  established  at  Croton,  in  many  respects 
bore  jgroBi  analogy  to  the  Done  instituliona  which  he  had 
seen  m  Crete  ana  Sparta.  It  is  the  more  difRtmlt  to  gixe  a 
clear  idea  of  tlie  philosophy  of  !'v  i haroras.  as  it  is  almost 
ceriuiu  ihat  he  himself  never  cf  iii uui i  ud  it  to  writing,  and 
that  it  has  been  d. n/'l  hv  ihc  ia:ii;is-if  rluiiHis  and 
chimeras  uf  later  Pythagoreans.  In  modern  limes  great 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  ihc  careful  ex- 
amination and  analysis  of  the  fragments  of  Philolaus  by 
Bocckh  iPMolau*  det  Pythagorten  LAnn  neiut  den 
Bructutuchen  teines  IVerket,  Beiiin,  IS19).  Philolaus  of 
Tarenturo.  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras  himself,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  Srst  Pythagorean  who  wrote  an  e.xposition  of 
the  system  of  his  master,  and  his  fragments  must  therefore 
be  cutisidered  as  tlie  most  genuine  source  of  inforniation. 
The  I'oulis  at  which  Boeckh  arrived,  are  on  the  whole  the 
same  a.s  tho;>e  which  Ritter,  in  his  '  Geschicbte  der  Pytha- 
gorischen  Ptulosopbic  (Ha-nb,.  IS'iR)  subsequently  teaolMd. 
though  by  a  dilEnent  motto  of  inquiry.  Pyilwgorae  eoo> 
sidered  numbers  as  the  essence  and  the  principle  of  all 
things,  and  attributed  to  (heni  a  real  and  distinct  existence, 
so  that  in  his  view  they  .i'  li  e  <  u  uients  out  of  which  the 
univcn-be  was  constructed,  iluw  lie  conceived  this  proees*. 
has  never  yet  ween  satisfactorily  explained  ;  but  /:e  was  pro- 
bably led  to  the  suppositioa  by  observing  that  the  periodical 
occurrences  in  naturekandalmost  all  institutionsand  religious 
regulations  and  observances  in  Oreees,  ware  Ibunded  on  no* 
merieal  relations.  Pythagoras  thus  traced  the  varioas  ftrms 
and  phenomena  of  the  world  to  numbers  as  thei.^  basis  and 
easeiire.  But  he  did  nut  s>tap  here:  he  ascended  iiuU 
fuiilitr  to  the  principles  of  numbers  tbemiudves :  these 
priiir.pU-s  he  couccived  in  the  form  of  contraxting  pairs, 
such  as  straight  and  onrvo,  limited  and  unlimited,  one  and 
manv.  odd  SAd  even,  and  othem,  (Aristot.,  MetapK,  i. 
PitttUMf,  he  traced  these  eontnals  lo  one  first  principle  and 
etomenl^  the  aait  itit»*t\  whieh  included  both  tbeeven  and 
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the  odd,  and  thus  the  eren  was  odd.  This  unit  he 
oiRMidered  as  the  formal  as  well  a*  HHdarU  bfltis  of  all 
things,  and  as  idantieal  witb  the  oMsmprenw  Iwiaii  ov  God. 
The  decad  and  tetntetya  or  tlw  quadrate,  an  likawiM  de- 
■cnbad  aa  peciiMt  numbers  and  first  principles ;  the  triad 
was  called  the  nvmber  of  the  whole,  because  it  had  a  begin- 
ning,  middle,  and  et.I  P'^lbagurait  conceived  the  vital 
process  of  the  wurld  an  u  prixieAs  of  br^atlung,  and  the  first 
Driucipie  waa  therefore  hkewise  u  breathing  being,  which 
inhaled  the  infinite  atmosphere  of  the  world  ( Srufiof 
wvtv/ui),  and  thus  partook  of  its  infinity  and  became  capable 
of  dereloping  iiMlf  into  a  nntlipUett]^  of  numben  «r  tbiogt. 
The  perfiKt  wvalopnent  of  On  original  unit  ia  repnaantM 
in  our  actual  world,  which  consists  of  small  and  large  wholes 
in  the  greatest  variety.  The  special  principle  of  every  single 
whole  or  organization  is  aguin  a  unit,  or  u  ))oint  sepur.a  r i^' 
it»e>lf  from  the  rml ;  and  as  it  ts  a  hviog  gwva,  it  develops 
itself  by  breathing  the  iwnpov  wyiviia  into  a  distinct  body 
of  peculiar  form  and  properties.  Every  abstract  idea  was 
thus  in  reality  a  number,  and  physical  objects  were  symbo- 
liaal  npaaanuiiona  of  nnmbafa.  In  the  ««rld  which  had 
lima  anaen  ont  of  a  nnton  betwean  the  eron  and  odd,  &o., 
the  P)'thagoreaii3  distinguished  five  elementii,— Gre,  air, 
water,  earth,  aud  lh«  so-called  fifth  element  (ro  iri/iirToy 
vTMXKoy),  which  was  probahly  il  i  :f  lier.  In  the  centre  of 
the  universe  they  placed  the  cetUral  tire  <i<rria  r»v  iravrdc, 
3^  .1  re,  the  altar  of  the  universe),  the  principle  of  life  in 
the  world.  Tbo  oantial  ftra  ia  atirroandea  by  the  eartb.  the 
flBooD,  tbo  ton,  tba  llva  planati^  and  the  firmament,  all  of 
vbieb  were  either  gods  themaolvet  or  inhabited  by  gods 
inferior  to  the  supreme  God  who  ruled  the  whole.  The 
universe  was  diviiied,  according  to  Philoia  i>,  iito  threo 
rt^ion*  (Ciacotf/Mi).  The  first  wu-s  the  sublunary  region, 
between  the  earth  and  the  moun.  the  scene  of  change  and 
paaiing  arenUb  where  bein^i  come  into  existence  and  perish 
agaio;  U  wna  oalled  tiie  heavan  (elpaiidg).  The  second 
vafioa  waa  tlw  logion  from  tba  nooo  apwudato  the  flraw- 
maat,  and  bora  tbe  name  of  koamoa  ttt^iias).  Tit*  tbird,  or 
the  firmament  itself,  called  Olympus,  was  probably,  in  ac- 
eordance  with  the  nationul  and  traditional  belief  of  the 
Greeks,  cr)n>iidured  a!>  the  abode  of  the  gods.  The  heavenly 
bodies,  together  with  the  gods  themselves,  were  conoeived 
as  performing  a  choral  dance  round  the  central  tix%  whonoe 
tbe  mmic  or  (ho  bannonjr  of  tbe  apberes. 

Advancing  from  tbo  oonaidonuMi  of  the  universe  to 
mati,  the  Pytbagonana  npiviontad  (be  aoula  of  men  at 
light  particles  of  the  univetial  soul  dillbaad  through  the 
whole  world  (Cic,  De  Nul.  Deor..  i.  11);  the  souls  of 
the  ^lAa  were  considered  as  proceeding  directly  from  the 
Central  fire,  which  was  on  thi^  account  designated  'mother 
of  tbe  gods,'  whilt)  thti  iiouls  of  men  proceeded  from  the 
son,  which  was  a  mere  retlex  of  the  central  fire.  The  soul 
of  man  was  divided  into  three  parts,  vouc,  fpiv*i,  and  dmkic: 
tba  two  furmer  watw  oonaidalod  aa  tba  ratiraal  balf  of  the 
soul,  and  had  their  seat  in  Um  brain ;  the  last,  or  •'v/t^, 
was  the  animal  half,  and  its  seat  was  in  the  heart.  (Diog. 
LaerL,  viii.  19,  30  :  Plut ,  Dr  Plac.  Pfiii.,  iv.  5.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  ^oul.^doe»  not  seem 
to  have  originated  amoni^  the  aiuient  Cireeks,  for  they  de- 
scribe tbe  souks  of  the  departed  as  dwelling  in  the  lower 
wotM,  from  which  there  was  ganaially  no  taturn.  Pytha- 
gonamavJiava  derived  it  fram  lomaof  tbo  njrateries,  for 
BO  fa  aafaf  to  bave  bean  initmtad  in  all  the  axialing  myste- 
ries both  of  Greci  e  and  other  countries.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers considered  the  traiismi'.;ration  of  souls  as  a  kind  of 
purifying  |  i  m  i  -,.  The  souU,  previous  to  tiieir  enteiing 
into  human  bodies,  iluated  iti  the  air.  from  whence  they 
were  inhaled  by  the  procesn  of  breathing  at  the  moment  of 
birth.  At  the  moment  of  death,  they  descended  into  the 
lover  world,  where  they  were  probably  supposed  to  dwell  a 
eartain  number  of  years,  after  wbich  tfaqr  Main  raaa  into 
tbe  upper  world,  and  floated  in  tba  air,  until  tboy  ontared 
into  new  bodies.  When  by  this  process  their  purification  had  ' 
bocome  complete,  the  souU  were  raised  to  higher  rt^ions. 
where  tbey  continued  to«iiit»atkd  lo  oi^oy  tbo  prwapna  and 
company  of  the  gods. 

TtM  Pythagoreans,  according  to  Aristotle  (£IA.  Mggn^ 
L  I),  were  tiM  Unit  who  datarminad  anything  in  moral 
pbikMophy.  Tboir  eUiico  aio  of  tba  loftiaat  and  moat  apiritital 
oascription.  Virtue  was  with  them  a  harmony,  unity,  and 
an  endeavour  to  re»cinble  the  deity.  The  whole  life  of 
man  sboul<l  be  an  aiteiupt  to  represent  on  earth  the  beauty 
and  harowny  displayed  in  tbe  order  of  tbe  universe.  The 


mind  should  have  the  body  and  the  passions  under  perfeat 
control ;  tbe  gods  should  be  worshipped  by  simple  purifica- 
tions, offisnniia.  andtabove  all.  by  sincerity  and  purity  of  tba 
heart.  BoaidM  tha  works  of  Ritter  and  Boeckh  vtHriadto 
above,  compare  Ritter's  '  Hialory  of  Antiant  PhiloMfhy/ 
p.  327,  420,  Engl,  transl. 

Afler  this  brief  ^l.>  t<  Ii  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras, 
\ie  shall  proce<H)  to  cuu»idor  the  manner  in  which  he  endea- 
voured lo  apply  it,  or  at  least  its  ethical  part,  to  the  affairs 
of  ordinary  life,  which  will  at  tbe  same  time  show  the  oiM> 
sidednesa  of  a  view  which  mii^ht  be  derived  fromast«taiMltt 
of  Cicero  and  Dioganat  JLaartiua.  Botb  of  tbaaa  aulbofs 
tbat  Pythagoraa  was  tbo  flrat  Omk  wbo  aianmad  tlio  lUlin 
of  philoitophcr,  and  that  he  compared  his  vocation  tO  dMll 
of  a  gpeclator  at  the  public  games.  The  definition  implied 
in  this  comparison  is  only  applicable  to  a  small  portion  of 
ihe  philosophy  of  Pythagoraii,  fur  he  miuufesily  did  not 
consider  mere  contemplation  as  the  sole  and  highest  object 
of  man.  but  it  was  his.  doctrine  that  by  action  as  well  as  by 
thought  the  individual  as  well  as  the  state  should  represent 
in  tnamiolvaa  an  imago  of  tbe  ordar  and  harmony  by  whioh 
tbo  world  was  tusiained  and  regulated. 

The  prcei-  L  i  I'j'^cis  of  his  institutions  at  Croten  are  not 
quite  clear,  liiuu^h  we  cannot  supptibC  tiial  they  were  either 
exclusively  philosophical,  religious,  or  political.  The  perfect 
state  of  society,  such  as  he  concuived  it,  depended  as  much 
on  sound  religious  and  philo&uphical,  as  on  political  prin* 
ciples.  It  was  not  bis  intention  to  bring  about  bia  laflmni 
at  once  by  force  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  naw  coda  of 
laws,  but  by  gradually  diffusing  his  enlightened  ideas.  He 
seems  never  to  have  filled  any  public  office  at  Crototi,  and 
perhapn  he  may  have  declined  such  places  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  checkod  in  his  designs  by  any  of  the  existing 
institutions,  wbich  he  could  only  have  overthrown  by  force. 
Uia  scheme,  though  in  its  objects  sinailar  to  some  of  modem 
times,  was  not  nour  aovkkinar/  and  as  extravagant;  fiir 
tbat  it  waa  bf  M  maaoa  ianoaaiblo  to  give  a  new  form  to 
society  ia  elaar  6om  tbe  renmia  wrouffht  by  Lycurgus  at 
Sparta,  of  Zaleucus  at  Locri.  and  of  Charondas  at  Catana. 
Pythagoras  established  at  Croton  a  society  or  an  order,  of 
which  he  hiinseir  was  the  lu  ;  and  which  was  to  be  the 
centre  from  wiience  his  reforms  were  to  einanale.  It  con- 
sisted 01  three  hundred  young  men,  .selected  from  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  Croton  and  other  Italian  cities. 
Tbe  society  was,  as  a  modern  historian  expresi^es  it, '  at  onoo 
a  pbiloaepbioal  aobool,  a  leligtoua  bratberbood*  and  a  poli> 
tieal  aaweiation.*  Tbe  eamevtnoH  and  honesty  with  which 
PytliaK'ji  as  wen'  I  j-^  irk  nre  apparenr  fiMns  the  fact  that  he 
aduitticd  lioiiu  but  liie  abieiit  men  into  inn  society,  and  that 
he  bestowed  the  most  ai:xiou8  care  on  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds  and  liearU^  in  order  to  render  tbem  alive  to  the 
highest  objects  that  can  engage  the  human  mind,  and  lo 
make  them  clearly  underatana  tlio  pUoa  which  they  ooott* 
pied  in  the  world.  Tbe  piMaodiima  of  the  society  were 
trauaaiad  in  tba  |;i«aiart  aacsaay,  nut  perhaps  more  on 
adGOont  of  the  religious  doetrinea  there  inculcated  tlian  oa 
account  of  either  pi  :'>i{hical  or  political  principles.  Reli- 
gion indeed  seems  to  lia^e  been  the  foundation  of  the  society, 
and  that  his  religious  principles  gieally  difTcrcd  from  those 
genei ally  received  is  clear  from  tbe  tenour  of  his  system* 
and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  he  ceni^uted  Homer  and 
Hciiod  for  tbair  probna  dascriptiona  of  the  goda.  (Oiog. 
LaerL,  viiU  19.)  Outwardly  however  be  ahowed  grea*  * 
respect  for  the  objects  of  the  popular  wonhip— a  prudence 
which,  together  with  his  dignified  and  priestly  appearance, 
was  well  calculated  to  win  the  affections  and  the  adtniraiian 
of  the  people,  while  the  purer  doctrines  which  he  imparled 
to  his  disciiiles  secured  tlieir  most  perfect  subraivsion.  He 
instituted  among  hisdiaoiplos  a  secret  worship,  ur  mysteries, 
which  are  sometimea  caOod  Pythagorean  orgies,  and  the 
Boieme  of  numban^  geomatiy,  and  music ;  aud  even  medi- 
cine  and  gymnast iot,  ineluditi|r  dancing,  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sacred  rites.  Women  seem  also  to  have 
been  admitted,  if  not  into  the  society,  at  least  to  some  oflho 
lesbotH  ut  ',:n  |.  li ilosopher.    (Dio(;.  I«ert.,  viii.  21.) 

As  to  the  political  character  of  the  institution,  from  which 
we  mtut  derive  our  conclusions  respecting  bis  political 
view*  in  gaaeral,  it  it  expressly  stated  tlial  it  was  aristocrat 
tied,  but  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term,  in  which  it 
means  the  government  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  Hia 
object  was  to  establish  a  rational  supremacy  of  minds  en- 
liL;iiii:;iLfl  by  philosophy  and  purified  by  ri.-iigion  ;  and  aa 
such  a  state  of  things  did  iio|  exist  in  Greece,  we  cap 
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'  fliy  Ant    fnfemd  adj  oiia  fytn  of  gVMnlMiit 
tft  tnadMr  fbr  ttaiatrinvie  nerifK,  bat  onl^  in  ai  fl^  1m 

thou|;bt  the  one  a  more  s-itituMn  bfisjs  for  his  own  institu- 
tions than  another.  Tiiat  un  aiisiocracy  probaWy  in  this 
Mint  of  view  appeared  to  him  pn IVrnble,  i»  i]  nr«Mt 
nom  the  fact  that  be  is  said  to  liavu  thrown  his  inUueQce 
into  the  scale  in  order  to  rest  1 1 1  s  fbrm  of  government  in 
MMDS  Italian  cities,  where  it  had  given  way  to  tjranny  or 
diMioeraey.  The  three  Imndred  nieiabera  of  the  tociety 
wire  the  model  of  an  arittoeralical  senate,  such  as  he  would 
]^r1iaps  have  wished  to  «stablish  in  every  repnblie.  We 
have  11(1  grovui'l  fur  In-Iieving  that  they  poesetsed  unv  !i  cal 
autliority  at  t'roiun,  or  superseded  ihe  old  seniite  of  ihe 
Tiiousand,  as  IS  n  huhr  seems  to  think  (///*/.  of  Rome,  i.,  p. 
IW},  for  the  Three-  Hundred  included  many  wbowem  not 
even  riliseiH  ofCmton. 

TIkM  who  wished  to  become  memben  of  lb*  aocialy  un- 
Avnnmt  an  «M«iiiatian  by  Pythagoras  bidiHlf.  alio  fa  Mid 
to  have  been  skilful  in  judgin|;  of  persons  by  their  physio- 
gnomy. (Gellius,  i.  9.)  Those  whom  he  thooght  fit  to  be 
tcceivf'd  wvre  \Utn  siibinliu-d  to  a  jierio<l  of  ri'i;ii":  i;  p  dl  -i- 
tion  and  <ll^(•lpllne.  For  a  time,  at  least  for  two  yuars,  they 
♦ere  fiubuhlen  to  sp«ak.  During  iliis  first  stage  of  then 
noviciate  they  bore  the  name  of  Acoustioi  (hearers).  Dur- 
ing the  tedond  period  they  were  allowed  to  ask  questions, 
•M  to  tnako  objeetiona  to  what  they  heard,  as  well  as  to 
write  about  irhat  tbey  bad  learnt  during  the  flrat  period. 
Ttiey  were  now  rnllcd  Mathernatiri,  or  M-holars.  f>ir  their  in- 
strucliOn  was  uol  confine*!  lo  whutwe  rail  inalhcmaiics,  hut 
included  music  and  ^>  innsi'ilit<,  in  ^hori  ererythmg  w  H  ;  h 
eould  be  learnt.  In  the  third  stage,  when  they  rureii-od 
the  name  Pliysiri,  titcy  were  adroitte«l  to  the  last  secrets  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  pbtkMOVby  and  politics.  Another 
dirUion  of  bis  disciples  wbkAi  is  hsqnsntly  mentioned,  was 
ibat  of  Bsolerie  and  Exoteric,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  fbrtner  of  these  names  bad  reiWence  to  the  three  hun- 
die'l.  from  wboni  no  kind  of  knowledge  which  their  master 
ooukl  ttitpart  «a'^  kept  «pcrct.  \\h;lt'  tlx*  name  Exotoric  was 
either  applied  lo  I bnsL' wlio  were  piiising  througii  ih*  lu-t 
Stage*  of  their  noviCiate,  or,  what  is  more  prohahli?,  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons,  wbo  were  not  inUiatt-d  into  all 
tlis  leersts  whicb  ibs  natter  had  to  unfold,  and  psrbaps 
iseaived  no  insinietion  of  a  purely  religious  nature.  Tbs 
real  charnclerof  some  other  divisions  mentioned  by  the  an- 
tients — for  instance,  Pythagorici,  Pylhaponi,  and  Pythaso- 
ri*!ac-,  or  Scbustiri.  Politin,  and  Malhoinatici  —  is  matter  of 
great  dithcutiy,  though  it  is  not  imptubabb  tltat  they  may 
nave  been  expresniveof  gradations  similar  to  those  described 
above.  All  candidatas  on  entering  upon  their  noviciate  had 
1o  sxefaangio  tbsir  Ibrmsr  mods  of  life  fur  one  which  was  re- 
gvlalsd  even  to  tbs  most  minvts  detail*  by  Pylhagoraa  bUa- 
aetf.  Ttaeir  diet  aeema  to  baw  been  a  subjeet  of  hit  cspooial 

attention,  though  the  extmt  aci-ounts  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  he  is  said  to  huve  pSaicd  ihini  are  contiadie- 
tory  and  incredible.  The  doctrine  of  the  iran^mieraiion  of 
souls  may  however  have  led  him  to  enjoin  absliiieuce  from 
animal  food.  Many  of  these  regulations  respecting  the  diet 
and  tbs  whole  mode  of  life  of  his  disciples  had  probably  a 
symbolical  meaning,  and  were  hitendsd  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  certain  philo^ophieal  or  religious  principles.  In 
its  external  arranKemenIs  thesoriety  of  Pylhai^onis  presents 
,  some  aiia!i>,n'  to  iliL'  institutions  winch  lie  had  seen  in  Crete 
and  Sparta.  The  member?.  I  veil  and  touk  iheir  meals  to- 
gether, and  the  union  and  attarlmuTit  among  them  are  said 
to  have  been  so  strong  as  to  exi-tie  the  jealousy  of  tbeir  re- 
lation*. Conaeieotionsncds  and  uprightneM  in  all  the  affairs 
of  life  wars  points  on  wbich  tbs  pbilosopbsr  JsM  great 
stress.  (TambU  Dg  Vtt.  Path.,  144.) 

The  overwhelming  inlfucnr-c  which  Pythagoras  and  bin 
order  had  gradually  acqnireil  in  Crolon  and  other  Italian 
towns  winML"  liranidi  nisiniiiions  of  that  a1  Croion  >rom  to 
hare  bttt-ii  esUibiished.  .it  tir«t  induced  tho  aristocralical 

J arty  of  Croton  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services  (Valer, 
[ax.,  viii.  15,  Ext.  1).  but  at  the  same  time  could  not  Ibil 
in  the  end  to  excite  their  jealousy.  If  on  the  olbsr  hand 
we  consider  that  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  tbs  govsra- 
ment  must  at  all  times  have  been  Viewed  with  disaatiafke- 

ti:in  hy  the  p<j  n.I  ir  parly,  we  see  at  once  the  SriBtk bSaif*  on 
which  Ins  ji)>MiiUi(in  rested,  and  one  j^reat  shoeb  was  sutti- 
cient  to  overthrow  it.  Tins  "lio^k  arose  out  of  a  cimi'  st 
twoen  the  popnbr  nud  armlociaiical  parties  in  the  neigh- 
bouring, town  of  Sybaris.  Several  exiles  belonging  to  ibe 
latter  par^  had  taken  refogs  at  Croton,  and  when  the  8]p>  i 


baritas  fw|nirsd  them  to  be  anrrendared.  pytlMgoras  mfl 
bis  asooeutss  pcwsiled  on  the  aenale  to  rdect  tbe  demand. 
A  war  broke  out,  whidi  ended  in  tbe  total  destruction  of  Sy- 
baris. S 1  u  n.c.   The  senate  of  Croton  and  the  Pythagoreans 

seem  to  have  been  elated  by  this  vicloi),  and  refused  to 
.share  tbe  &poil  and  ibti  conquered  land  wtlh  tbe  people 
(Iambi.,  D«  Vit.  Pyth.,  ibb),  and  u  may  have  been  about 
this  time  that  the  Pythagoreans,  with  overweening  con- 
fidence in  tbeir  own  slrcnglh  and  that  of  the  aristocracy, 
made  the  atismpt  t»  abolish  tha  jpopular  assembly.  Such 
proceedings  luywever<  instead  of  mtimidatmg  the  people, 
roused  their  indignation.  A  turTiuli  I  roke  out,  in  which 
the  hou»e  of  Milo,  wlitre  the  Pylh^j^uictias  were  a.ssembled, 
was  burnt :  many  of  them  perished  in  the  Humes,  and  the 
rest  saved  tbeir  lives  only  by  going  into  exile.  Pythagoras 
himself  aoems  to  have  been  absent  from  Qrulon  during  this 
instirreetion,  and  is  supposed  to  bavs  died  a  short  time  aflar 
•f  Msmpontum  (about  M4  a.o.|.  Similar  inattrrectiona 
soon  followed  in  several  other  tovBs  of  Italy,  where  branches 
of  the  Pythagorean  soeietT  bad  been  established.  Some 
Pytltagoreans,  such  as  Philolan*.  lied  to  Grccee.  whore  they 
tauttht  their  doctrines  and  had  considerable  intlnence  on 
the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Tlie  Pythagorean  system  «a>  rtj- 
vived  at  a  later  period,  and  in  tbe  second  century  of  our 
Kin  it  appeared  mixed  up  with  the  doctrine*  of  the  New 
Platoniata.  (Krisehs^  JM  Soeutatii  d  Mkagora  in  vrk» 
Crtt^mtaUrmt  miiHiiu  Seopo  MUink  Oilttingen,  1831.) 

Variont>  dis<'0'  fric".  iti  mulheinatics,  music,  and  astronomy 
an^  ascribed  to  Pythnjioraft,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  fs- 
l  ii  h  I  I  e  truth  of  these  tradition*  by  Insitorical  evidence. 
Wc  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  repeat  the  mnnstrnus 
mass  of  febles  and  miracles  wbidi  are  interwoven  m  the 
biographies  of  Diogenes  iMrtius,  Porpbyriua»  and  laoH' 
bliehua.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  tbe  hbtory  <^noanticnt 
sage  is  so  obscured  by  fables  as  that  of  Pythagoras.  He 
himself  may,  by  his  own  priestly  appearance  and  conduct, 
and  by  the  Secret  proceedings  of  bis  swiL'ty,  have  given  rise 
to  them,  and  may  even  have  encouraged  the  geni'ral  ojiinion 
that  he  was  endowed  with  supernatural  powers;  but  on  the 
whole  tbeto  are  more  symptoms  of  the  mighty  iropre»sion 
which  he  made  on  bis  contemporaries,  at  well  as  on  suhi^e- 
qusnt  sMf  Ibr  sneb  an  imprsssion  is  th»  msrt  finutful 
soaree  of  narTeHons  storiss  <n  svsiy  dsseription. 

PY'THEAS.  a  celebrated  navigator,  was  a  native  of  the 
Greek  colony  of  Messilia.  He  tlouiishe<l,  acrordm',;  to  some 
authori  (Bougainville,  Mrnuiires  de  I'Acad.  drt  lusrnpt^ 
turn,  xtx.),  belore  Anstoile;  but  according  toothers,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemsus  Philadelphus.  Respooting  the  circum* 
stances  of  his  life  nothing  is  known.  Polybiits,  who  disbe- 
Ueved  the  accounts  of  his  voyages,  oalb  nim  a  poor  man. 
wbo  could  not  possibly  have  undeHaksn  sueh  long  journeys 
by  land  and  T0)'Bge8  by  sea.  <  Polyb.,  RMq.,  lib.  xxsiv..  5.) 
From  the  <>amu  {.ouiee  ^  l  urn  that  be  is  said  to  have 
made  two  voyages.  In  the  tirsi  be  sailed  round  the  w«item 
conft  of  Europe  and  through  the  English  Channel  h.s  far 
as  Thule,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Iceland.  This 
voyage  he  desc:ribccf  in  a  work.  SaUsd  ft  *  Description  of  the 
Oosan'  (mpt  'Qtuafovit  whsre,  afoong  other  things,  be 
stated  that  he  had  landed  in  Britain  and  trawdlad  tfanwgh 
it,  as  far  as  it  was  accessible,  and  that  its  circumference 
amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000  stadia.  Respecting  the 
lanrl  of  Tliule,  he  haul  thai  there  was  neither  land,  nor 
sea,  nor  air,  but  sometiiing  composed  of  all  of  them,  and 
in  siibsiancn  like  that  of  the  molliwca,  in  which  tlie  earth, 
the  sea,  and  tbe  whole  universe  were  !^uspe^ded.  IbiS 
substanes^  which  he  had  seen  himself,  wa»,  b»  he  bad 


loid,  asoBDSttiiig  link  of  the  univarae,  and  it  was  impoa- 
Sible  to  pens«ral» Ifito  it  either  by  land  or  by  Ma.   ( Strabo. 

ii.  .5,  p.  ISl,  ed.  Tauchnil?:.)  This  fahulmis  account  of  Tliule 
may  lie  easily  explained  :  and  that  he  advanced  at  ie.asi  tii 
far  as  l^r  .  n.  l  s^■era^  to  be  ciear  liom  his  statement  thai 
during  tbe  summer  solstiG*^  in  Ttiule  the  sun  never  disap- 
peared from  tbfl  borison.   (Plin.,  Ht$t.  Nai^  ii.  76.)  He 

J faces  Thule  six  days'  sail  from  Briuin.  Some  time 
flsr  bis  return,  be  set  out  oft  «  ssoond  voyage,  in  trliieb 
he  sailed  alona  the  sthols  WMtsm  eoaai  of  Burope.  from 
Oadix  hito  the  Bsltie  asfiir  as  a  river  vbkh  be  ealleJ  Tanats. 

on  the  bank^  if  M  bich  amber  m  i-,  l.h  1  (Plui.,  Hist  A"a/ , 
xxxvii.  1.)  V\  hat  river  the  l.viiuia  may  have  been  is  uu- 
certain.  U'AnviUe  and  Gossehn  denH'<l  tin-  .second  vovaeo 
of  Pytbeas  altogether,  liiough  the  words  of  Polybiu4  admit 
of  no  doftht  that  there  was  m  bis  time  a  report  of  sueh  a 
 an  thaaikmSianof  C^rtJkawUm- 
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aelt  It  is  «aid  to  have  been  dewtibed  in  a  work  calbd 
PWiodus  or  Periplus. 

The  motives  for  his  undertaking  such  long  joflgia  arto 
•ntirelv  unknown,  but  ft  fs  generally  supptned  that  the 
Massilians,  a  floumhing  commercial  republic  wishing  to 
extend  theirmercaiitilo  connections,  sent  him  out  to  oxploru 
the  unknown  regions  or  tlio  imrth.  In  tins  ca^ic  liowt?ver 
the  epithet  poor,  whu  h  Pol)buis  gives  to  P)  theas,  would  be 
ill  applied,  as  his  personal  poverty  would  have  been  no  ob- 
stacle to  his  entering  upon  such  bold  enterprises.  Pytbeas 
aho  diitingiiiahed  himseir  as  a  mathematician  and  an  astro> 
MOMT,  WM  anonc  oilior  disco? arias  aseribed  to  him,  be  it 
md  to  tnve  been  the  first  who  detsrmined  the  meridian  alt{< 

tode  of  the  sun  at  the  summer  snhtire  at  Massilia,  hy  means  I 
of  a  gnomon.    (Ilippan  lius  a.\^.  Strah.,  ii.  5,  p.  1^-2.  c<I.  j 

Th,ucnniu>  ' 

His  merits  have  been  differently  judged  of  by  the  an- 
tients,  for  whila  Bratosthenes  and  others  adopted  his  slate* 
ments  in  pieforence  to  those  of  others,  Poiybius  {Reliq., 
lib.  xxxiTw  10),  end  espeoially  Stiabo  (hi  many  passages  of 
lib.  i.  and  ii.).  treat  him  with  the  utmost  contempt,  though 
the  latter  does  not  despise  his  a>  counts  of  the  manners  and 
productions  of  the  C(iuntrii>  wh.ih  he  vi.-,ite<l.  Modern 
geographers  however  have  discovered  reasons  for  judi;ing 
more  ravourably  of  Pythcas,  and  have  a.vpiTtained  tlmt  he 
IS  nght  in  several  points  for  which  he  isn-nsured  by  SlraliO. 

The  few  fragments  of  his  works  were  collected  and  edited 
in  bv  Andr.  Arw.  Arwedson,  Upsala.  Compere 

BrSekner,  'HistoriaReipabllem  Mearilieoiiiim,'  Gottingen. 
1826,  p.  64.  &c. ;  'Pytheas  deMuieiUe  et  1a  G>'  i^rnpim- 
de  son  Temps;  ouvrage  nubli£  par  Jot.  Stra^zewicz,  orni'* 
de  trois  Carte-  i;-' >;;ra[)hiqut-n,',Paris,  1836  (this  work  has 
been  translated  mio  German  by  S.  F.  W.  Hoffmann,  Leip- 
aig.  1838).  See  also  Ukert,  Benurkungm  iUtr  Pfflkm, 
GeograiMe  der  Grieehen  und  Bomer. 
PYTHIA.  [Dblphi.  ] 

PYTHIAN  OAMB8  {Mkia,  or  I^tkid  Ludi),  one  of 
the  flrar  great  national  fbanvals  of  the  Greeks,  were  cele- 

bnted  near  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  originally  every 
ninth  year,  and  afterwards  every  (inii  year,  in  the  autumn  > 
of  the  third  year  (if  each  Olympiad,  in  the  second  or  third' 
month  of  the  year,  according  to  Clinton.  Corsint  and 
Others,  followed  by  Boeckh.  place  then  in  ttie  sprinf,  in  the 
month  Munychion,  the  tenth  of  the  yew,  Tneir  origin  ie 
aaswned  by  tone  to  AmpbietyoB.  tbe  «f  Dwicelion,  or 
to  toe  Ampbietyonie  oouncil:  hy  others  to  Agamemnon ; 

S'  Pkosanias  to  Diomed ;  by  Strabo  to  the  Delpnians,  after 
eCriasean  war;  but  moi-t  commonly  to  Apollo,  after  he 
had  vanquished  the  serpent  P)  tboii.  (Ovid.  Met.,  i.  446.) 
There  is  an  account  that  the  gods  and  heroes  oonlended  in  the 
first  celebniionof  those  gamee^  when  Castor  conquered  in  the 
horse-race,  Pollnz  in  booungi  OMt  in  the  foot-race,  Zutes 
in  fighting  in  armour,  PMem  ia  tlmiviog  the  quoit,  TeUi- 
mon  in  wrestling,  and  Bereolee  in  the  peneratinm.  But 
the  fact  seems  toltOb  08  Stateil  hy  P.iusanias  (x.  7,  and 
Strabo  (IX.,  p.  4'2I),  that  the  cuntest  was  oncmallv  in  nui>ic: 
■the  songs  iirvBtKol  fo^oi)  were  in  honour  of  .\i)iillu,  ot'le- 
braliDf^  bis  victory  over  the  Pvthoii;  and  tlic  instrument 
used  was  the  lyre.  In  the  third  year  of  the  48tb  Olympiad 
Cjo.  iW),  at  the  cWmo  of  the  CwrluM|n  war,  the  Ajnpbic 
tyem  added  a  eeoteat  on  the  tutOb  wliieh  waa  afterwards 
discontinued,  as  the  musie  of  the  fiute  was  considered  too 
mournful  for  a  joyous  festival.  In  the  same  year  the  Am- 
pliu  tyons  also  inlroduciHl  athletic  cutilests  and  races  (but 
n.jt  Willi  four-horsed  chariots),  the  foot-rnce  being  conCnud 
to  boys;  and  the  games,  accordinz  to  Strabo,  were  then 
lor  theGrst  time  called /^/Aia;  at  all  events  the  subiioauent 
Pylbia  are  computed  from  this  year  by  Pausanias  and  the 
Panan  marble^  though  the  arheliaat  on  Pindar,  and  Eusebiu^ 
date  them  ftoia  theaaeood  oelebratfam,  inOL49,  3:  Boeekh 
and  Clinton  prefer  the  former  date.  Chariot-races  wore 
added  in  the  time  of  Cleislhenes,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  The 
prize  in  the  Pytlrian  games  was  ongmully  df  silver  or  gold, 
or  something  else  of  intrinsic  value :  but  afterwards  a  crown 
of  laureU  or  (aoeording  to  Ovid,  Met.,  i.  449-60)  at  first,  of 
the  bu-oak  or  beeeh-tree  (ascu/m),  for  which  the  laurel 
waa  afterwards  substituted.  The  cerenoiUee  observed  at 
Iheae  games,  in  wramon  with  the  three  other  great  feativala, 
are  deseribed  ur«W  Olympian  Games. 

(Pau»anias,  x,  7;  StfiiMw  ix.,  p.  l-.'l  ;  Potter's  An-hrro- 
!o^a  Urtrca,  vol.  i.,  c.  2.5;  ^Hchsmulh,  Uelienische  Alter- 
iKunuk..  1.  110;  li.  379  ;      i^tOD,  Afli  JSMImi,  L.  I^SSS; 


PYTHON.  M.  Daudin's  name  for  the  great  constrivtiBt 
serpents  of  the  Old  World.  ^ 

In  the  artiele  Boa  will  he  found  mueh  relating  to 
PifAam  the  organisation  of  both  is  so  similar,  that  a  re- 
petition beeomes  need  k->s.  Like  tlie  /?o«,  ih«  /y/Aoff#  have 
processes  or  hooks  near  tliu  aiuis.  and  narrow  ventral  plates, 
anil  indeed  the  latter  (  an  l.  irdly  be  said  hi  differ  from  the 
former  except  in  the  double  plates  beneath  the  tail.  Their 
head  has  plates  on  the  end  of  the  mustier  and  there  are 
fossets  on  their  lips. 

The  powerful  dental  machinery  by  which  a  firm  hold  k 
gained  ae  a  flalerum  for  the  constriction ;  and  the  adaptatiun 
of  the  bonce  of  the  bead  to  tbe  dilauiion  necessary  lor  swal- 
lowing the  disproportioned  pray,  an  ahown  in  the  foUowiag 
cuts. 


Hoidof  IkBywl  FvUmb  tX  7a«a,  imb  iSin  •!»«*. 


BMaftlieaaM. 
■.opymsHsfst— ftoeibsl—tlblieiliaa  MMfaptisai*. 

In  tlir  Museuwof  the  Royal  Collej^c  of  Surceons  the  pre- 
«  raliun.  .No.  '.'Ha  D  f  Piti$info<zira/  iteriei),  is  a  portion  of 
b;  vertebral  column,  with  tlie  ribs  ullaobaiLef  a  P^fihom 

lgn$.  Tbe  hba  are  artieuhted  to  the  tnmireiia  praceaaw 
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>  in  vsrUbnB  *ay  ahanov  gtngljnaoU  jdnta,  wliMi  «dnlt 

ineir  being;  moved  forwards  and  backward*  on  an  axu 
oaasina;  through  the  joints.  The  linimenta,  independent  of 
ine  arnciilur  capsule,  are  so  diaposea  as  to  hmit  the  moliuns 
of  the  riU  to  these  directions :  (hey  are  two  in  number. — 
one  situated  below  the  joint,  which  passes  from  the  bead  of 
the  rib  to  the  transverse  procasa,  and  thence  is  oootinued  to 
the  cansnle  of  the  intarTsrtebral  articulation;  the  other 
strengthens  the  mer  pert  of  the  joint,  and  eonneols  the 
neck  of  the  rib  to  tliB  IniivenB  fieeen.  iCat.  Mm.  Coll. 
Chir.)  Thi>  ilUistrsteetbeitraetaieferereepteS  Botieed 
in  the  article  Boa. 

No.  508  A  of  the  same  series  is  the  stomach,  with  part  of 
the  oesophagus  and  intestine  injected  and  inverted,  of  a  large 
African  Snake  (Pvthon).  The  4BiepheKua«  as  in  all  the 
OphidiMi  reptiles. »  very  eepedeM.  aoMMh  teternellv.  and 
thw  (a  he  eoBls.  The  conanieneement  of  the  slonern  may 
he  detected  by  the  more  vascular  and  nii^us  characit-r  of 
its  lining  membrane  The  larger  wrinkles  are  longitudinal, 
the interspacos  ri-ticulate.  The  siomacli  grariually  dituiiiwlies 
inaise.  and  there  is  a  constrictiun,  like  u  pylorus,  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  intmline.  A  narrow  canal  of  uni- 
form diuneter.  analogous  to  that  in  the  shark,  oooducis  to 
the  iateetine,  which  suddenly  becomes  wider,  and  it  beset 
iatemalljr  with  email  flattened  eoale-like  praeewai.  (Mut. 
Oa.  CM.  (Mr.) 

With  reference  to  the  obsn  vatioiiri  in  thr  article  Boa,  re- 
lating to  the  mode  of  its  taking  its  prey,  tie  gradual  deglu- 
tition of  the  victim,  and  the  breathing  of  the  serpent  dur^ 
ing  the  operation.  No.  1093  A  of  the  santa  series  becomes  a 
very  interesting  preparation.  Thisexhitits  the  lungs  of  a 
ArlAon  Tigru,  Tm>f  have  been  minutely  injected,  and  are 
laid  open  le  ahew  the  extent  of  the  vascular  respiratory  por- 
tion, whidl  icBsarly  the  same  in  both,  but  the  ri(;ht  lung 
is  pritieipally  pfoloni^od  to  form  the  reservoir.  A  part  of 
the  trachea,  the  two  pulmonar)  nrtenus.  and  single  pul- 
monary vein,  are  also  preserved  in  thiH  beautiful  prepara- 
tion by  Mr.  Owen.    (Co/.  Mu*.  Coll.  Ctur.) 

The  siiete  whieh  the  Pi/thimt  grow  ii  fully  equal  to  that 


atlafaied  hy  the  Bow, if  itdoes  not  exesed  it  TfaoadM 

Ular-Saua,  or  Great  Python  of  the  Sunda  Isles,  is  said  to 
increase  till  it  is  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  stout  m 
proportion.  The  powers  of  such  a  gigantic  reptile  must  be 
enormous,  and  it  is  said  that  the  serpent  i^  able  to  mana^^e 
a  buffalo.  Nor  are  there  wantiiisr  horrible  instances  of  man 
himself  having  fallen  a  prey  to  tnese  monsters,  in  modem 
times.  The  storv  goes  that  a  Malay  prow  was  anchored 
for  tbe  night  voMm  the  islaod  of  Celebes.  One  of  the  ereer 
bad  gone  on  shore  to  seanh  Ibr  betol-nnt,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  fallen  a&leep  upon  the  beach  from  weariness  on  his 
return.  In  the  dead  ol  the  night  his  cotiipaniotis  on  board 
were  roused  by  dreadful  .^cri'ams :  they  immefliately  went 
ashore,  but  they  came  too  late,  the  cries  had  cea^ied.  and  the 
wietehed  man  bad  breathed  his  last  in  tbe  folds  of  an  enor- 
mouaeerpenl,  whioh  they  killed.  They  eat  off  the  head  of 
tbe  snake  and  carried  it,  t<qplher  with  the  KMees  body  of 
their  comrade,  to  the  vessel.  The  right  wrist  of  tbe  corpse 
bore  the  inark.s  of  ttic  serpent's  teeOi,  and  the  disfigrufod 
body  showed  that  the  man  had  been  criished  by  tlif  con- 
striction of  the  reptile  round  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and 
thigh.  The  picture  by  Daniell,  representing  a  man  aeind 
by  one  of  these  monsters,  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  ovr 
readers. 

Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  in  bis  valuable /f/u«/ra/ton«  ofSvufk 
Afiiea,  now  in  course  of  publication  under  the  auioorilv  of 
the  Loida  Goniniaiioners  of  tboTreMaty,  givee  a  «nrr  bean- 
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tlful  figure  of  Python  Naialennt ;  and  ho  stutes  that  thia 
»nake,  or  at  least  one  resembling  it  in  site,  was  formeriy  an 
inhabitant  of  tbe  diatrieti  now  within  th»  Cape  colony,  and 
diat  tbe  traditiona  of  the  older  Hotlantata  abound  with  in- 
■tinnoa  «f  its  nMneakini  powwt.  At  vroaont,  he  aaya.  It  ia 
DO*  to  be  fcnnd  within  hnndrada  of  miwa  of  tbe  boundariea 
of  the  colonj*.  and  few  specimens  have  been  obtained  nearer 
than  Port  Natal.  He  informs  ua  that  it  ocraaionally  attains 
a  very  larae  sue,  and,  according  to  the  native-;,  individuals 
have  be<3n  suon  whose  circumference  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  body  of  a  atout  nan  :  Dr.  Smith  hiimelf  taw  a  skin 
which  laeasund  twan^«flv«  loot,  tbongh  a  portion  of  the 
tail  part  was  doMeot  *IlAMds,*oontiniMs  tbeDrM 'apmi 
^Wmnipodik  nnd  for  aome  days  after  awallowins  food,  it 
remains  in  a  torpid  atale.  and  may  then  be  easily  destroyed. 
The  South  Africans  however  seldom  avail  themselves  of 
nihliiif;  themselves  of  a  reptile  they  view  with  horri)r.  as 
tliev  U'Leve  that  it  hai«  a  certain  influence  over  their  dea- 
tiniai ;  and  affirm  that  no  person  has  ever  been  known  to 
maltreat  ii  without,  sooner  or  later,  paying  ibr  hiiandaohy.* 

Tlaa  liUowing  ronarks  by  the  same  author  era  well 
vsfdiy  the  attaatioa  of  those  who  are  Interested  in  the  na- 
tural history  of  ser[H'nts  n;ir{  tbf  r  pi-iijniphical  distribution. 

'Owing  to  the ditticuhy  of  liiaiTiuimatiiiK  between  (xTiaiii 
species  of  Python,  we  are  not  prepared  to  niaintoin  ihis 
reptile  to  be  distinct  from  the  Indiau  speciesi  {Pylhim 
hivitttUtu,  Schlegel).  The  charactcra  which  have  been 
aasnmad  as  indicatire  of  speeifle  dtfferencea  do  not  appear 
to  na  to  have  been  of  snflUMnt  value;  the  mottlMtioin  te 
which  they  are  liable  in  diffisrent  speaiiMin%  of  whose  apeoiHa 
identity  no  doubt  can  exist,  show  tnst  some  other  eliaraeters 
must  be  discovered  b^'fore  certainty  can  be  attained.  The 
Indian  species  is  douliUes>i  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  and 
Jln  re  are  several  apecimens  of  it  both  from  India  and  Western 
Africa,  in  the  museum  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  which  are 
precisely  sinfflar.  Between  these  however  and  Python  Na- 
Uitmm  there  ue  levonl  well-marked  differences.  The 
aealee  of  iyMon  Ifalelttuif  are  proportionally  smaller  than 
in  tbe  individual  above  mentioned  ;  their  form  is  also  differ- 
ent. The  labial  Jmxtr  are  more  numerous  in  young  speci- 
mens f(Om  Western  Africa  and  India,  than  in  those  of  n 
■imilar  age  from  South  Africa;  in  the  latter  they  are  two 
upon  each  aide,  in  the  others,  four  or  five ;  the  plates  on 
tAo  head,  also»  are  diflbrantly  shaped  and  diffefeotlv  di»> 
poeod.  ItepaUm  of  IteawUiici,  trim  viewed  111  oMailb 


is  also  distinctly  different,  though  there  is  a  sort  of  general 
reaeroblanco.  Peraona  who  have  opportunitiea  of  examining 
species  of  Python  would  do  well  to  eaeertain  if  the  IsMm 
fou€e  vary  in  number  in  diffMent  indfviduali  of  the  mm 
species  and  of  the  sane  site;  ake  wiMlhar  thebr  number 
diminishes  as  age  advances.* 


BaadorPyifeMMMMi. 

PYXACANTHAofthe  Aniients.  avcnw.} 
FYXISNAUTICA  (the  Manner'sCo  mpass),  a  50uihern 

eonsteliation  of  Lscaille,  placed  in  Argo.  lu  principal  stars 

aia  as  iiBeve:— 
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Palatine  ("uiintip*.  15'^ 
Palatine  Mount  [Uuiiic] 
Palawan  [Siilo  Archi|i»;l«go] 
Palembanif  fSunaatraJ 
Palt'nriA,  1  'i7 
PaU'iicia.  AKinso  dp,  157 
Palenque  [.Mi-xicun  States] 
Palermo,  pruviuee,  157 
Palermo,  city,  ISt 
Pale«tinc,  159 
Palettrina.  1(')3 
Paley,  Wiiliara.  164 
PalibothrafHindu.tan.p.  ■2-J3J 
PaliKhat  [Uiadustan.p.  2041 
PaUnpeast  UtmmMm,  M* 
Pklm4iu%l66 


Pali6rut  AruleUui,  168 

Pall.  168 

Pall4copas  IHgria] 
PalUdio,  ll» 
PalUdiua,  IM 
PalUdiu«,lktta^'l7f 
PsliMius,jlHsieieB.irO 
Mlsasa  rNwaiB,  VaUidl] 
Pslks,m 
F^F8..  171 
AdWdciBo,  8^  172 
MbridDO,  P..  172 
PSlllae  [Macedonia] 
Pallial  ImpmwioD.  173 
Palliobraadiiita,  17S 
P&lliam  [Pall] 

PUIium  (Halaeskcy)  rMIial 

Impression] 

Palm  [v\'ei);hts  aad  JHessonal 

Palm-Od,  173 
Palm-Sunday,  173 
Palm-Tree  [Palmi] 
Palma,  Ginropo,  173 
Palma,  Giacopo.  the  Youae^c 
173 

Pal  ma  [Canaries] 
P.llmB  [Mall.ir.-a; 
Raima  Chrikti  IKiciaasl 
Palma  Nova  [U«ae1 
Palmi  [Calabital 
Palmic  Acid,  174 
PalaaB,  174  
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pAlmioa.  124 

PalroipetlM,  124 
Piilmipor*  [MadntporM] 
P»lmii,  12A 

Pa  I  m  ulirui  r  Polyp uiria] 
Polmyia.  LU 
Palmy'ra,  LZfi 
Palmyra  (Zoolo|ry),  L2£ 
Palmyra  (Botany  j,  12A 
Palo  lie  Vaca  |  tiiw-Tree] 
Palomino  y  VclaKo,  I2h 
Palos,  Ilfi 
Palay  [Paralytii] 
Paludiaa  [Peristuinians] 
Paty'lhoaTZuanthaiia] 
Pamiera,  1/6 
Pampaa  [Plains] 
Pampelliaa,  or  PiampUu  [Na- 

varra] 
Pimphilut,  painter,  1Z£ 
Ptmphilut,  bishop,  177 
Pamphy'lia,  IZZ 
Pan.  m 

Pan  [Piper  B«tJe] 
Panaenut,  UA 
Panae'tiuH.  1 78 
Paaami,  Isthmus  of,  129 
Panathenea,  1^ 
Panay  [Philippine  IsUods] 
Pau<;ake,  1B3 
Pinrha-tantra,  1^2 
Pancratium,  1H3 
Piiicreai,  m3 
Panda,  im 
Pandanaceff,  1H5 
Piiidanus.  l&h 

Pandect  [Justinian's  Legisla- 
tion] 

Pamlfon  [BaM  Buzzard] 
Pandora  (Malacology)  [Pylo- 

tideans] 
Pandus  [Mahabharatam] 
Panegyric,  Uih 
Panel,  LM 
Pangolins,  185 

Panjjutaran  [Sulo  AichtpaUgo] 

Panicle.  IM 
P&nicum,  IM 
P&nini,  IM 
Pantni,  Paolo,  ISfl 
Pani6nium  [Ionia] 
Panjab  [Hindustan,  p.  220] 
Pannah  [Hindustan,  p.  '^l.'>  | 
panntinia,  [ilH 

PanApticon  [Bentham;  Prison] 
Panorima,  Hi 
Panoimiis  f  P,ilermo] 
Pansa  [Aritouiua] 
Pansy,  UU 
Pantelarfa  [Bieilj] 
Panlhion,  ULl 

Panthvr  [Leo]Mirtls,  vol.  xiiL.p. 

-130.  et  seq.| 
Pantodicfylun, 
Pantograph.  Hi 
Pantomime,  194 
Pa/>la  rCilabria] 
Pkoli.  Pas4uile  de,  IM 
Paulo,  San,  125 
Paolo  Sarpi  [Paul  Sarpi] 
Papal  Stale,  i^j 
Papa«quiiro  [Mnicaii  8tatea] 
Paiiver,  '202 

PapiTer  (Medical  Prop«rti««  of 

Opium).  Zlhi 
Pap4veric<.-«,  2llZ 
Papaw  [I'aiical 
Papay&ce*,  2Q7 
PapenburK,  '^il 
Paper,  iUZ 
Pupor-Trado,  203 
Paper-Mulberry  Brousaooetu] 
Paper  Nautilus,  lUl 
Paper.Hanifiiig*,  21i 
Paphla^  a.  'liJi 
Prt|ihos  I  ('vprus] 

pipias.  'hi 

I'Hp-er-Mich*,  211 
Papiiiuuice*.  21? 
Papioiaaut,  iil 
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Papfrll,  ill 
Papist,  il^ 
Pappua,  A..  il& 

Pap|>us  (Botany),  218 
Pipiia,  iia 

Papy'rus  iBoUny),  22Q 
Papy'rus,  ::211 

par  of  Kxchange  [Exchange] 
Par  Vaeum  fUraiul 
Park,22j  ^ 
Pwable.  m 
Paribola.  222 
Paraboloid.  222 
Paracilsus,  2!£l 
Paracentric,  223 
Paracephal6|ihora,  ^23 
Parachute,  2:23 
Paraeyanogrn,  221 
Paradise,  m 

Paradi'sea  [Bird  of  Paradise] 
Paradtsi,  Count  A.,  22d 
Piradox,  22ii 

Paraffin   [Hydrogen  (Caibn- 

refs)] 
Paraguay,  225 

Paraguay  Tea  [Tea.  Paraguay] 

Paraibm  22Z 

Parallactic  Instrument,  2'27 
Parallax,  221 

Parallax  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  222 
Parallax,  Annual,  221 
Parallax  (Optics).  211 
Parallel  Koads  of  Glen  Roy,  211 
ParaUelu(;iam,  21j 
Piiallelopipcd,  21A 
ParalK-ls,  'Uh. 
Parilysis,  23a 

Paramaribo  [Guyana,  Dutch] 
ParamatU,  110. 
Parimeter,  2=10 

Paramicippa  [Maiid*,vol.  xiv., 

p.  300] 
Parainirhia.  240 
Paramitlirax  [Maiida,  vol.  xif., 

p.  299] 
ParaiiiZrphia.  2^111 
Paramount  [Title] 
Parana,  Hirer  [Plata,  T<ti 
Parajwt.  2il 
Paraphernalia,  241 
Paraphrase,  2il 
Paraplegia  ( Paralysis] 
Paraouii);,  2k  1 
Para>itical  Plants,  21. 
Para»ytes  Nageurs,  2J2 
Parca,  m 

Parceners,  or  Coparceners,  i^42 
Parchment,  2^3 
ParduUStus  [Piprioae] 
Pardon,  2il 
Pari,  Ambrose,  2ii 
Paride*.  D.  O.  de,  244 
Pareira. 

Parija,  Juan  de,  iAi. 
Parella,  245 
Parenchy'ma,  ^!45 
Parent  and  Child,  24& 
Parifa,  tlAZ 
Parhilion.24a 
Paria,  Gulf  of,  248 
Parian  Chronicle,  248 
Parias  [Hindu'itan.  p.  2.32] 
Parietal  Hones  [SkeletonJ 
Parime  Mountains,  2iS 
Paring;  and  Burntng,  2&it 
Pariui,  G.,  252 
Paris,  2j2 

Paris,  Basin  of  [Seine,  De- 
partment of] 
Paris,  Abb£  [Janiroists] 
Paris.  Matthew,  261 
Paris  (son  of  Priam),  2fi2 
Parish.  2ti4 
P.uk.  2fi5 
Pa.k.  Mungo.  265 
Park  of  Artillery,  2£& 
Parker,  Malth,;w,  2fifl 
P.irker.  Samtuil,  ■JLH 
Parkburnt,  John,  Hi 
P&ikia.2fii 
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ParkinsAoia  Aeuleila.  2i>2 
Parlismeot,  Imperial,  '2&3. 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  2Zii 
Parma,  duchy  of,  281 
Parma,  city  of,  2&1 
Parma,  Duke  or  [Famese] 
Parmacflla  [Limox.  vol.  xtii., 

p.  4S71 
Parm"?iU(ies.  2B2. 
Parm^oKi,  2&1 
Pannig'iiiO,  284 
Parm6phorus  [Cerricobtanchi- 

ata,  vol.  vi.,  p.  444.  et  eeq.] 
Parna>s»s,  2fiA 
Pamell,  Thomas,  2S& 
Parody,  ihi 
Parol.  2fi4 
Paros,  2&j 

Par6tia  [Bird  of  Paradise,  vol. 

iv..  p.  420] 
Parotid  Gland,  ^ 
Parr,  Catherine  [Henry  VIII.] 
Parr,  Samuel,  ISS 
Parra  [Rallitla] 
Parral  [Mexican  SUtes] 
Parrh4siu«.  2M 
Parrot  [PMttacidc] 
Pan««s  [Persia] 
Par»l«y,  iHl 
Pai»nip,  2a7 

Parson  f  BeneBce.  p. '2191 
Parlhetuy  [Sevres] 
Parth^nius,  'li^ 
Pirlhenon,  ZidS 
Pirthenn]ie  (Parthenopiaas) 
PBrihen6|>ians.  mi 
Pirthia.  2ai 
Participle,  222 
Particle,  2!12 
PartiiioD  I  Parceners] 
Partition  Treaties,  221 
Partoersliiu,  221 
Partrid|{e  fPerdicirlie] 
Partridge  Wood,  2SZ 
Ptrtula.  22Z 
Partis  [Titmouse] 
Parflta,  Piolo.  29> 
Pas  de  Calais,  -JSZ 
Pasiigada,  3M 
pascal,  Blaise,  lilfl 
Pasra^oula,  River  [Mississippi, 
River] 

Paschal     II.,  III..,  221 
Paschile  Chr6nicon  [Byxantine 

Historians,  p.  62] 
P^sha.  or  Basha,'3u2 
P.i»lihea,  ai>2 
PasitSgrin  [Tigris] 
Paspalum,  322 
Panque  Flower,  11)2 
Pasquiir,  Ciieuna,  222 
Pas(|uin,  1112 

Passamaquoddy    Bay  J^New 
Brunswick] 

Patsaii,  aai 

Passerella,  303 
Pa&serfla.  121 
Passer6oi,  G.  C,  122 
Passifl^ra.  121 
Passtonii.  D.,  22i 
Passive  Voic«  [Middle  Voice] 
Passover,  3M 
Passport.  32i 
Pastes  [Glass,  p.  256] 
Patto  [Granada,  'New  ] 
Pastor  (Ornithology) 

nida>] 
Pastoral,  122 
Pasture  Lmm).  305 
Pany'thea  [Polypiatia] 
Patagonia,  lilfi 

Palan  [Hindustan,  vol.  xii.,  p 

VI 5] 

Patapsco  [MaiyUad] 
Pateun  [.Sulo  Aichipelage] 

Patel.  31 1 

Patella  [Skeleton] 

Patella  j  Cervicobrtacliiata] 

Patent,  ILl 

Patent  [Patterns] 


[  Stur- 


vou  xvu. 

Ptttasta  (Law),  314 

Patent,  Letters  [LeUar«Pat«Bl 

Patent  Yellow,  114 
Patera,  311 
Patirculas  v.,  ill 
Pulerno  [Catania! 
Patholoin-.  114 
Patina,  ^16 
Paikol  [Charles  XU.| 
PaimtM,  Ufi 
Palna,  IIU 
Pairas,  lifi 
Patriarch,  ill 

Patriarch,  in  Church  Hisloryj 

117 

Pairiciaas,  211 

Patrick,  Simon,  ilfl 

Patrick,  St.,  IIB 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  [Vv. 

terbo] 
Patlfnia,  US 

Patriotic  Theology  [Theolugy] 
P»tron  [Benefice  j  PariBh] 
Patrinus,  118 
PAtt6nymic.  112 
Patterns,  lia 
Paiti  [Messinn] 
Patuxt^ui  [Maryland] 
Pattcuiro  I  Mexican  Statcf) 
Pau.  122 
Paul,  St.,  122 

Paul .  St  .,Cathed  ral  of  [London  J 
Paul  of  Sain6i>ata,  322 
Paul  the  Deacon.  12i 
Paul  the  Silentiary,  122 
Paul  L  I1-.  III.,  IV..  V. 

(popes),  222 
Pud  L  (of  Russia),  123 
Paul.  Father.  3^4 
Paul  Veronese  [Cafliafi] 
Pauliciaas  [ManicbtearwJ 
Paulfnus,  St.  (of  Nola), 
Psui(uus,  .St.  (of  Anuileia),325 
Paultous  (J.  P  Wyrdin).  32j  ~ 
Paulinm  Suet&iius  [Boadicea ; 

Britannia] 
Paulo.  8.  [Paolo,  S.J 
Pauliis  vTlL'intta.  32a 
Paulus,  Jiilius,  3  j7 
Paulus  ./Emfluis  [/Emilii] 
Paumben  [Hindustan,  voL  xiL, 

p.  203] 

Paun-Air  [Hindustan,  p.  208 
Pauperism  and  Poor- Laws, 
Paus&nias.  general,  HQ 
Pausinias,  geographer,  llO 
PaGKias,  33 1 

Pause  [Oratory:  Punctuatios] 

Pailkkida,  1^ 

Pauw.  Cornelius,  112 

Pauxi  [Craciilip,  vol.  viii.,  L2S| 

Pavement  [RoadsJ 

Pa  via,  pruviDce.  l22 

PavCa,  town,  332 

Pivia  (Botany),  lH 

Paving  [  Reads] 

Pavo.  constellation,  322 

Pav6nid».  Ul 

Pawn  [Pledge! 

Wwnbrokers,  iill 

Pax,  143 

Paxo.  Ul 

Pas,  La,lll 
Pea,  2il 

Peace  River  [North-Wertam 

Territory]^ 
Peace  of  Rtiwick  [Ryswick 
Peace  of] 

Peach,  .Tii 

Peacock  [Paveaidas]  ' 
Peak  of  Derbyshire  [D«rbf 

•hire] 
Pear,  34Z 

Pearce,  Zachary,  I4ii 
Pearl  [Slieil] 
Pearl  Fishery,  IJa 
P^arl-Ash  j  P.  tassium] 
Pearl-Hen  [PavoDidrJ 
Pearl-oyster  (,AvicuU»  Jill- 
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Ptari  River  [MiMiMippi,  Stat* 
ofl 

Pearl-Slon*-.  Oil 

PrMltaiKl  Mothef.of.peaTl,331 

Pear^oD,  Juhn,  35] 

P*«rtoii,  EUwani.a^ 

Pe.t.  dhl 

Piscary  [Suida] 

P^chio,  QiuKppe,  3^ 

Pifck.  ihA 

Peck,  Francia,  ■'<''4 

Pccora,  lil 

Pfc^  .tt.  J.,  3il 

Prtlen  [Prctiijulw] 

Prctic  AciJ.  Ptclia,  2M 
Pecliniria,  3?>.'< 
pKtiail>raiichiita,  31^ 
Pecticiide,  Oiia 
Prct^inculuit  [  Pi>lyo(lonl«] 
Peculiar  fWill] 
Pr^lal. 

P»:al-Uasv,a££ 
P«<laliacer,  'i 
P«)re,  R)\er  [Carolina,  South] 


Pedwtal  ( Col  11  m  n] 
Ptdi-tr*  [Murid*, 
5131 


voL  zv.,  p. 


Pr^  [Prduucl«] 

P«<l!cului,  3fj6 
Pfdif^Tfe, 

Pediment  [Civil  Archiiactiire] 

Pcdipps,  3£iL 

Pedlar,  SiLZ 

PeijomHvr. 

Pfdum  [Pecti(ii<l»] 

Peduncle,  liM 

P«l.lc«hirv,  afiS 

Prelr  [Man,  Isdr  of] 

Pe*r«  of  the  Kealm,  3BS 

P>ewit  (Ploier-ij 

Prgaiium,  aZl 

Pr^isia  [Pulmoj^ra^] 

Pi<a>u»,  aZJ 

Pegu,  ail 

Peio«  forte  et  dure,  372 
Pripui,  Ldke  [RusMa] 
Pnre.c.  N.  C.  F.  de,  312. 
Pekea.  aLl 
Pekmit,  32A 
Peli^ia.  3Zii 
Peliiiri*  {Pulmojirada] 
Pela^idQiim,  Peui;iui».  Remon- 
tirants,  and  St:ini-PeU^iaas, 

PeUgm.       II.,  311 
Pel  .gtw.  iI2 

Pe:a.ny>.377 
PrlirgSnTiitn,  322 
Petaa|;i,  37  7 

PeLu^iaii    Architfcture    [  P*- 

lanjfi  ;  Myctnwl 
PrU,  0.  37& 
Prlr'ckiiids.  32S 
Prlecaiioidet  [Pj-freU] 
Mecinoj-usi  [TertiB  J 
Wrrinua  [Pelecanida*] 
Pflew  I>laod«,  3ftf. 
Pel  can  I  PelecaniilcJ 
PeLdoa]  TriogidsBj 
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Ptlion,  Mount  [Thn*aly] 
Pelius  [ViitTidje] 
Pell,  J  .hn.aaZ 
Pella  [Macedonia] 
Pella^'M,  aaJi 
PelWmeutn  fMcruHJc] 
Pelol.oi.ite,  388 
Pelopidas,  SUA 
Peliiponnesian  War,  3S2 
Peloi>onnt»u«,  'AHA 
Pcluin  f Pflopuniieiua] 
Pe!6ris  [Pectmida'] 
Peloronta  [Neritida] 
Pel6fu».391 

Pelvi»[Ma.i  :  Skeleton) 
PeKisium  [Kfjypt] 
Pemlwrion,  Henry.  321 
Pembroke  Cullet:e,  Oxford,  3al 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,2^ 
Pembrokeihire,  322 
PimphiKuj.aaZ 

Pen.aaz 

Penxus  [Shrimps] 

Penalty,  331 

Penance,  3212 

Penang,  Pulo,  333 

Penitei,  41LI 

pencil,  402 

Pencil,  in  Optica, 

Pendenni*  Ca»tle  [Fftlmouth] 

Pendent,  402 

Pendentite,  402 

Pin  dulum,  4112 

Peuilope  (Omitholoj^y")  [Cra- 
cid«.  vol.  viii.,  p.  130] 

Pen^ropliii,  410 

Peneti*  [Thc»»aly] 

Pen^oiinit,  -HQ 

Penicillus  [Pneiidoioaria] 

PenicilluH  [Aspcrj^illuni ;  Tu- 
b!colid»] 

Penitentiaries  [Prison*] 

Penitents  [Penanci'l 

Penjttb.  or  Patijab  [  Hinduntan  ] 

Penkridge  IStaffiirdshire] 

Penui.ieu  Mawr  [Caernarron. 
nhire] 

Penn.  Sir  William,  415 

Penu,  William,  4  1  ■'i 

Penii-air  [Hinduvtan,  vol.  xii., 

p.  208  J 
Pennant,  Thomas,  llfl 
Peiii.ltula  [Penn.itiilaria] 
PennatuHria,  411 
Penni,  G.  K..418 
Pennsylvinia,  418 
Penny  [CoioJ 

Penny ri>yal[  Mentha  Puiegium] 
PenuWot  [Maine] 
Penrith  [Cumberland] 
Penryn,  12J 
Pensa, 

Pensac^la  [Florida] 
Pen»iiin,  1^3 
Pennionary,  Grand,  425. 
Pentachord, 

Penlicriniis  [Kncrinites] 
Pentadeiiinij  Butyriceu.  4gfl 
Pentalismis   f  Cirripeda,  Vol. 
viii.,  p.  2QZ| 
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Pent&lepaa  [Pentalatniiii] 
Pentateuch,  -l  -d 
Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  i2& 
Pentecost,  A21 

PentLind   Fnth    I  Caithnew ; 

Orkney  IiiljndsJ 
Pent. 'graph  f  Panti>(;rap)i] 
Pentretnttcs  [Eucrittite*] 
Penumbra,  4'27 
Penzance.  4 •.'7 
Peony  [P»onia] 
Pepag6menns,  427 
Pepin  d'Heristal,428 
Pepin,  king  of  France,  i2B 
P<^pm,  king  of  A(juiiBnia,  4iS 
Pepin,  Lake[M:Migsif>iii,  River] 
Pepo, 

Pepper  [Piper:  Pimento] 
Peppermint  [Mentlia  Piperita] 
Pei>ii»ch,  J.  C,  A2i 
Pepys,  Samuel,  i22 
Penyiiian   Library  [Magdalen 

College,  CnmbridgeJ 
Penea  [Palestine] 
Perambul&lor,  422 
Perameles,  43» 
Perception,  i3Q 
Perch,  or  Pole,  43l 
Perche,  Le,  431 
Pfrcidg.431 
PerciTal,  Thomas,  433 
Percii6pterus  [VnltiiridiB] 
Percuksion,  Centre  of,  433 
Percussion,  in  Medicine,  433 
Percy,  Family  of,  ;43i 
Percy,  Thomas,  435 
Perdiccas,  435 
Perdiccas  [Macedonia] 
Perdlcida?.  ii5 
Per.liclnlfe  [Petdicid»] 
Perdix  [Petdicidip] 
Perdis   [EntomcMtumata,  vol. 

ix.,  p.  4:>6] 
Perdu,  Mount  [Pj-renee«] 
Perecop  [Crimea] 
Perennibranchiita  [Amphibia} 

Axolotl ;  Proteun  ;  ReptileiJ 
Peres,  Antonio,  433 
P6rgamo»,  or  Perjtamutn,  444 
Per^'C  [Pamphylia] 
Pergolfiii,  G.  B,.  444 
Periiinder  [Corinth] 
Peilbolus,  145 
Periboius  [Temple] 
Pericardium  [IK'art] 
Perioardltis[Reart,  Diseases  of] 
Pericarp,  4-lf> 

Perfcera  [Maiida^  vol.  tiv.,  p. 

■3(1 1  I 

PerichsB'liitm,  443 
Pine  lea,  445 
Pencriiiiura,  112 
Peridot  [Chrysolite] 
Perigee,  447 
P^rigord,  4il 
Pirigiieux,  41? 
Peribilion,  442 
Perillus  [Phalaris] 
Perimeter,  447 
Period,  44Z 
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Periodic  TvUtHkm,  442 
Periods  of  ReTohittou,  448 
Pen<«:i.  452 
Peri6»teum  [Bone] 
Perifislracum,  4Sa 
Peripatetics,  m 
P»Hphery,  i53 
Peripneumonj  [Lnngv, 

maeaof]  I  pie} 

P*t<pteral,  or  PeHpteroa  [Tem- 
Perbcii,  453 

Perfatera  [Columbid*,  vol.  Tii.i 
p.  375] 

PeristerioK  [Gciluiiibidtr,  vol 

wi.,p.  374] 
I'F:i<it6miAna,  4 .S3 
1',  Mst6niium,  4'>M 
1'.  rit(iiiL-um,  AIiB. 
I'urit.T.itis,  453 
Periwinkle,  4.') 9 
Pcriionius,  J.  V.,  458 
Perjury,  452 
Pcrin,'l£li 

Permutations  [Combinatidnt] 
Perna  [MalleaCea.  vol.  xir.,  n, 
Pernamhuco.  4fil  [386] 
Pernati  [Liyonla] 
Pernis  [ralconidse,  vol.  X.,  p 

IM]  ^ 
PeroTHHictis.  4fiJ 
Peri^nia  [Cyclobraaehiata,  vol. 

Till.,  p.  M9;  Linux,  «<tl. 

xiii.,  p.  486] 

Pmoom,       1bI^4«  la,  i&3 

P^rptndicula^ 

Perpetual  IfoHon  [Motion] 

Perpetuation  of  Te«timonv,  4£l 

Perpetuity,  4M 

perpetuity  (L**)  [Settlement] 

Per])if;nan.  4113 

Perrault,  Claude,  1&3 

Perrault,  Charles,  4113 

Perrault  d  Annacourt,  4M 

PMTOt,  N.  [Abidiieoart] 

Persia  Or^Miii4  (UiS 

Pers^phona.  iSi 

Perv£potla,  4fii 

PeriejiolitAn  .-Krchhecture,  ifi* 

Pereeus,  4ti5 

Perseus  (ronstellntionl,  AfiH 
Pershore  [Worcentershire] 
Persia,  41Ll 
Periiian  Gtilf.ihfi 
P«r»ic«  [Peuch] 
PenicarlB.  iiZ  ! 
Persfoila,  4iZ  ^'f- 
Peraiinon,  liZ  ''I 
Piranjfc  A.  F.,  4ir 
Penonal  Action*  [Act  ion  « J 
Personally  and  Personal  Pro 

perty  [Chattel*] 
Perspective,  4 SB 
PerspicilU,  5il3 

Persjiimiion,  Ctiisneou*  [SkiMj 
Perth  rPerthshire] 
Perthshire.  503 
Pininax,  P.  IL<5Qa 
Perturbations  [Gtavitatian] 
Pertussis  [Hoopiog-Cough] 
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Peru,  page  I 
Pfrfigia,  province.  111 
Perdgia,  town,  U 
P'ra.lno.  Pietro,  12 
PerOji*  [Perugia] 
Peruvian  Architecture  [Peru] 
PeniTian  Bark  [Cincbona] 
Peruiii,  BaUlaskire,  13 
Pciaro  e  Urbtiio,  13 
Petce.  Nicola,  li 
Peihawer  [Afghanistan] 
P«ih.  U 

Feculence,  or  Plague,  15 
Petal.  21 

Pelalism  [Ostracism] 
P«talite,2l 


Petard  [Ari  tilery] 

Petaurus  [Marsiipialla,  vol.  xiv., 

p.  4<)0.  ei  seq  ] 
Petivius,  D.  P,  21 
Pettchie,  21 
Peter.  St.,  21 

Peter.    St.,    Martvr  [Office, 

Holyj 
Peter  ot  Blois.  22 
Peter  of  Sicily  [Sicilies,  the 

Two.  Kin>;dom  of_) 
Peter  the  Cruel.  22 
Peter  the  Great,  23 
Peter  U.  [RuMia] 
Peter  III.  [Rusaia;  Catharioa 

11.] 


Peter  the  Hemrit  [Cmsades] 
Peier-House,  2fi 
Peter-Pence,  2£  [RiverJ 
Peter't  River,  St.  [MiiUMsippi, 
Peter'tt,  St.  [^Rome] 
Peterborough.  2ii 
Peterborough,  I..ord[Mordaaut] 
Peters.  Bonnventura,  22 
Petertburg,  St..  government,  2Z 
Peteribnrg,  St.,  citv,  28 
Peiersfleld,  31 
J  Pe(ervrardein,32 
Petiole.  32 

Petis  de  la  Croix,  F..  32  ' 
Petit,  J.  L.,  32 
Petit,  Peter,  33 


Petition,  33 
Petition  of  Right, 
Petition  of  Right,  34 
Petilot,  Juhn,  34 
Petra,  35 
Petrarca.  35 
PetreU,  411 

Petricola  [Liihophagidsp,  vsl. 

xiv..  p.  48] 
Petrifactions.  4& 
Petrocincla.  4i 
Petroica  [Svlviad*] 
Peirtfleum.  lis 
Pctromy'ton,  4fi 
Petr6niu8  .Vrbiter,  43.  (p.  12^ 
Petrophila  fMerulid*,  vol.  xv  . 
«  A  « 
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Petrutelloum  [Pandej] 
Hrtrov,  V.  P.,&Q 
Helms  i*  Al<iiiu  [Abaaol 
Fetnu  Hi»pfcnus,  Ml 
Petty,  Sir  VViUiam, 
PetuntM,  !il 
Pvtworth  [Sui«ak] 
Peucidiiaia,  hi 
Peutiogariui  Table,  ii 

Pewter.  &2 
Peyar,  O.  C,  bl 
Ptxiiiu.  i2 
Pf bT^Hirus  fPntUeida] 
Pfcffel.iC.,  43 
Pforiheim,  13 
PbMochaanu  [biJda] 
Pbaednis, 


Dei6ga 


PhBentcurnia  [Shcikesl 
PhaD6g«moui  or  Piui 

mou*  Plant!,  U 
Phiuttia  (.Oraithology)  [Tropic 

Bird] 
Phakelloplcarm.  bl 
Phmli>ct6coraz  [Pelecknitl*,  voL 

xrii.,  p.  3»I] 
Phalaaa  [LepidopUr*] 
Plulingvr   rManupUUa,  vol. 

jti».,  p.  459.  el  aeq.] 
PhatUa^sta  [  MaiaupUlia,  vol. 

sir.,  p.  4A9,  et  ] 
Phalanx, 

Phalanx  [Skeleton] 
PhUaria,S>£i 
PhilorU  (Botany),  Sfi 
Phiiarop*  [Scolupacida] 
Philerii  [Auk.  vol.  lii.,  p.  100] 
Phalirvm  [  AihenaJ 
PnaJI&kia,  i& 

Phaner6gaimiiif    [  Phvnoga- 
■nous] 

Phanurtemus,  h& 
Ph&ratnuin,  h& 
Phafi(«ei,  jli 
Phannacolite,  !tZ 
Ph<trinucu|i<Bia,  &Z 
Phirmacy,  iZ 
Phiftiace*  [Pontui] 
Pharut  [  Alex  indiia  1 
Phanilia  [CwMur  i  Tbeualy] 
Pharynx,  ^L 

Phaicaliitbiriuin  rMarsuplalia, 

vol.  xiv.,  p.  4fi6  ] 
Phaac«ti;«Ie  [ISTr 

456] 

Pbaioilirctot  [UanupialU,  p. 
4611 

Phaicolomyi  [Maraupialia,  p. 

463.  et  »e<i.  | 
Phate,  U 
Ph&wolus,  5Z 

Phaitea  or  the  Moon  [Moon] 
Phaaian^lla  rTrochidaj 
Phasi&utda  [Pavonida  ;  Phc»- 

tanta] 
Phaaia,  ^ 

Phavorlnua  Variniu,  b& 
Pheaianti.  68 

Pheiilun,  fifi 
Phiue,  6fi 
Pher6crate«.  fifi 
Ph«iM)'dea,  fifi 
Pherfisa,  fifi 
Phenisa  [Pulypiaria] 
Phiat,  Leydra  [Elflctricity] 
Phibal6ra, 
Phldiaa,  02 
Phijfilia,  fiS 
PhiKalidii  Marbles,  fiB 
PhiUdelpliicea.  ISl 
PhiladilphU,  Zll 
PhilaUelphU  [Lydia] 
Philadclphut,  U 
PhtUrvtua.  H 
Phll-Uon,  U 

PhiUmon  (Omitbolo^),  Z2 
Philimub,  12 
Phil4mua,  Epiatle  to,  23 
Pbilea.of  PhiW,  Manuel.U 


laraiiptalia,  p. 
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<^ititaa,  23 
Philiilor,  Andri,  22 
Pbilfniu.  Zi 

Pnilip  (Kioga  of  MaeedMua), 

74—75 
Philip,  St.,  23 

Philip  of  ThoMalonfca  (Antho 

Philip  (Kinx*  of  Spain),  Zn 

Philip  of  Orleana,  Regent  [Or- 
leans, Uouce  of] 

Philippe  (KinK*  of  France), 

Philippe  (Dukei  of  Burguiidy) 
[Buuri;<>gne] 

Phillppi  [Brutu*  ;  Macedonia] 

Philippiant,  Kpiatle  to  the,  &I 

Philippics  [Ueinottbenes] 

PhiKppides.  &A 

Philiiipines,84  • 

Pht!i|jpiQ«i,  New,  311 

Philippuf  (Aadriscu*),  91 

Philippus,  M.  Julius,  91 

Philippus  (ph)aiciana),  <U 

Philips,  Ambrose,  U 

Philips  Jubn.  32 

Philistines  [Palestbe] 

Phitbtion.  92 

Philiatut.  S3 

Phillipsite,  93 

Phill/rea,  fia 

Philo,  'ia 

Philo  Jud»u8,  91 

Pbilu,  93 

Philodiinus,  94 

Philol&u*,  U 

Phiiilogy.  M 

PhiluraiU  [Ni^tiogalo  ;  Syl- 
viad*  ] 

Philomeiinae  [Sylviads] 

Phi.'oinilus  [Plioas] 

Philupainen,  9a 

Phil6»cia. 

Philiisophy,  95 

Philu»t6r^utB.  <lfi 

Pliil6»tratus,  2fi 

Phil6tait  [ParmenioJ 

PhikSxeoui,  9& 

Philter,  9£ 

PblUra,  2fi 

Phteura,  92 

Phlegjn,  22 

Phli*^r»i  Campi,  92. 

Phleutn,  afi 

PblcBOtnys.  9fl 

Phli>gii>ticaied  Air  [AioteJ 

Phlogi>ton,a8 

Phluciiii>.<lS 

Pli«a  [ScalsJ 

PhocBa  [lunia  -,  Marseille] 

Phocsf'na  [Whales] 

Phocas,  9B 

Phocrnic  Acid  and  Phocrniu. 

Phocian  War  [Philin  (of  Ma- 
cedonia) ;  Phocisj 

Ph6c>de  [SeaU] 

Phficiun.  09 

Phucis,  22 

Phoc/liiles,  Iflfi 

PhcBiilce,  Phcanicians,  LM 

Phaiifcia  [Pbcraice] 

Pha»uicircuB  [PipriMs] 

Phcenicophainu    [  Phceaico- 
phau»J 

Phanicuphiua,  IHI 

Phceoicopteriac.  101 

PbcBoicopiertK  [FUmingu] 

Ph(Eiiic6rnis  JShrikes] 

Ph«euicfira  [byUiadcJ 

PhcEaitAma  [rtiagiUid* ;  Ta- 
nagrinv] 

Phceoix,  lOl 

Photnix  (constellation),  103 
PhcDiiix  (Botany),  IS13 
PhfBihornis  [Trochilida] 
PhoUdiiitt,  iia 
Phulaaidea  [Pholas,  p.  109] 

Pholadomy'a,  ]M   

Phol«6bius     [  Litbaphagida. 

vol.  xiv.,  p.  50] 
Pholartle,  lOa 
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Pholas,  iQh 

Phonimut  [Foraoainibia,  vol. 

X.,  p.  348] 
Phony'i^ma.  ]M 
Phiircy'iiia  [Pulmogiadaj 
Ph6nnium,  1119 
Ph^rus,  1119 

phos,  m. 

Phuaiprno  Gas  [Chlorocaibonic 

Acid  OasJ 
Phoaphoric  Acid  [  Phoephonu] 
Phosphoric  Acid,  Medical  PrtH 

pertiea  of,  lil9 
Phosphorus.  Iil2 
Phonphorua,  Medical  Properties 

of,Ll2 
Ph6tius,  LL2 

Photo^iiic  Drawings,  112 
Photometer,  LU 
Phraites  [ParlhU] 
Pliratpnlti  s,  lii 
Plii4gm6ceras,  115 
Phrauta   [Byzantine  Iliatun* 
ans] 

Phraortes  TMedial 

Phrase,  in  Music,  Ufi 

Phrenology.  Hi 

Phr6uima  120 

Phi6«ine,  LIL 

Phiygia,  lai 

Phrygian  Mode  [Mode] 

Ph7'nichus.  L£2 

Phthuia,  1^ 

Phulwa,  121 

Phyll&strephus.  12Z 

Ph\lli<iia&s,  Ul 

PhyU6dium,  Ul 

Ph\116p.Kla,  UZ 

Phyllo>/(ma,  UA 

Physa  [Limneans,  vol.  xiil., 

p.  409] 
Ph/salu^  [Phnograds] 
Phvkitrr  [VVIiakes] 
PhyMC  Nut,  IM 
Phystciun,  LlO 

Phvsiciant,  Royal  ColUge  of, 

133 
Physirs.  I3i 
Physiognomy,  I3h. 
Physiology,  126 
Physo;;r«ila,  136 
Physk6phora  [PhysogradaJ 
Phyt6cnnui    [Eucnnitet,  vol. 

ix.,  p.  301] 
PhvtolaccSrbS 
Pbytulacc&ces,  L38 
PhylosH&rus.  Li9 
Phyt£loma  |  Muaophagide,  vol. 

x»i.,  p.  d] 
PhytotumfniB  [Musopbagida, 

p.^ 
l^hvtoioiria.  L39 
Phyxilia,  139 
Pia  Mater  [Brain] 
Piacensa.  139 
Pialuiu  or  Piauhau,  l3Si 
Piano-Forte,  Lia 
Pia|iec.  U2 
Piastre  [Money] 
Piaxsa,  LIS 

Piasxa,  town  of  [Sicily] 
Piatii.  Joseph,  IA3 

Pibroch,  LL3 

Pica  {Curvid«,  voL  viii.,  p.  fifij 

MagpirJ 
Pic  amar.  113 
l^card,  Jean,  114 
Picard.  L.  B.,  U& 
Pi  card  ir.  La,  lAh. 
Piccfni,  Nicolo,  l^n 
Piccoloniioi  Family  [Pius  II.] 
PicculSraini.  A.,  lAH 
Pic£num  [Marca  d'Ancona] 
Pichegru,  Charlvs.  \4(l 
PfridK  [Wuodpeckeri] 
Pico  [Aroies] 

Picu.  Giovanni  d«Ua  Mirfn- 

dola,  I  If, 
Picrolit«,  LIZ 
Picrosmine,  liZ 
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Pierotoxin,  til 

Pictor,  Fabiu*  [Fabius  Picter] 

Pictm  liZ 

picture  [Painting] 

Picturesque,  LIS 

Picunrinu»,  150 

Piciis  [Picidc] 

Piedmont, 

Piepowder   Court  [  Pipowdd 

Court) 
Pier,  m 

Pilna  [Macedonia] 
Pierre,  Bemardin  da  St.,  l&l 
Pieti.U,  Li2 
Pietra  Mala  [Tuscanv] 
Pigafetta,  Antonio,  lii 
J»igron  Pea,  lh2 
Pigeoun  [Culumbide] 
PlKhiui^  S,  v..  Ih2 
Pigmentuin  Nigrum  [Eye] 
Pignei61,  or  Pinerdlo.  lil 
Pignotti,  Lorenio,  lh3 
Pike,  Li3 
Ptiaster  [Column] 
Pilatr.  Pontius,  IM 
Pilatre  <te  Ruxier  [Balloon] 
Pilchard  [Clupeide] 
Pilchard  Fishery  [Fuberioi] 
Pilcumayo  [Plata,  La,  Kiver^ 
Pil£olua  [Trucboidea] 
pileopsis,  IM 
Pilvs,  Kucer  de.  liZ 
pilgrim, 

Piling  or  Shot,  UtS 

Pillar  [Column' 

Pillau.  IhS 

Pillnitz.  1^ 

Pillory,  lha 

Pilot,  lia 

Pilsen,  IM 

PiiumuuB,  16D 

PimeuU,  or  Pimento,  IfiA 

Pimpernel,  Lfil) 

Pimpinella,  IdO 

Pimpinella  A'nianxn  [CanBiM* 

tivea] 
Pin.  m 
Pin.Money,  lfi2 
Pina  [Portugal] 
Pinciino  [Nufirt] 
Pindar,  Ihl 
Pindemdolr.  l£l 
Pindus  [Greece] 
Pine  Apple,  IM 
Pine-Tree  [Pinus] 
Pineal  Gland  [  Brain] 
Pineda,  Juan  de.  Uih 
Pinerdio  [Pignerol] 
Pingii.  A.  W..  1£5 
Pinic  Arid,  idfi 
Pinite,  lUi 
Pink  [Carnation] 
Piukerion.  John,  IM 
Pinna  Maifna  [Mytilida,  vol. 

xvi ,  p.  50] 
Pinnuthire«[Pinnotberiaas] 
Pinnuthiriaas,  1£2 
Pint,  l£fl 

Pinto,  Femam  Mende*.  Ifi9 
Pioluricehio,  B.,  LZH 
Piniis,  1711 

Pinus  Balr&roea  [Abica,  p.  3fl| 

Piuyati  [Hindustan,  p.  •219] 

Piumbino  [Sicua] 

Piombo,  Sebastian  del,  112 

Piutti.  Mrs..  U3 

Pipa  [Frog*,  vol.  z.,  pp.  dS3. 

4%] 
PipislZi 

Pil>e  (nteaaure),  175 

Pipe-Uflice,  175 

Piper,  LZfi 

Piper  Cubiba,  LZ£ 

Pi|M:r  Loiigum,  LZfi 

Piper  Nigrum,  IZfi  " 

Pipericr*.  LZ2 

Piperiu.  112 

Pipiilo  [TanagiiMiJ 

Pipowder  Court,  LZZ  '"9 

Pippi  [Giulio  RosnaM'f  '"'^^ 
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Pi|m  rPiprids  ;  PiprinKl 
PipMwB,  UZ 
Piprln*.  iia 
Piracy,  Pirmte,  IM 
Pii«u«  [Atheni] 
PirkDMi,  G  B..  m. 
Pirale  [Piracy] 

Piiiiu  fMeUniant;  Melauop< 

•is.  »ol.  XT.,  pp.  76i  77] 
Pirimila,  l&l 
PirmaoTDii.  ifij 
Piraa,  Ihl 
Pir6n,  Airxii,  l&i 
PiML.  pruviDce,  Lfi2 
Pirn,  town.  Iii2 

PiM  (ZtNiloirv)  [Maiida,  vol. 

xi».,  p.  297] 
Piscei.  liiS 
Pi«^  feola,  Lifi 
Pi-Jdia,  Uifi 
Pinidia  [PorceUaDiankJ 
Piai'lium  [Piiiim  (Zuology)] 
Piaci*  Auttritis.  liifi 
ftacis  VoUd»,  1^ 
Pi»istr&iidK,  IM 
Pnlatntui,  IM 
Piao.  C.  C.  rCaiMr;  Cicero] 
Pi»ulite.  ifiZ 
P»  achia  Nut,  Ull 

Piatol  [ArrotJ 

Pistole  fHonejl 

Piston  I  UydrauiiesJ 

Pisuni  [Peal 

Piaum  (Zoology),  IM 

Pitcaira's  I&Laafl,  IM 

Pitcairne,  A.,  LhS 

Piich  [Tar] 

I^tch.ia  Mu.i«,  IBS 

Pitclittoue  (Mineraloify),  I£9 

Pitch.tone  (Qvology),  lllfi 

P.tea  [BothuiaJ 

Pi  h.  Laa 

Pith6cLa  [Sakis] 

Pithfeu*  [Ape  ;  Chlropanser  ; 

Or4n.Utan] 
Pithivirra  [  Loiret] 
Pithys  rHemliila,  rul.  xv.,  p. 


PiUaeuH.  Samuel, 

Pitunnellu*.  1^ 

Pits,  or  PilMTUs,  John, 

Pitt,  William  (Kail  of  Chat- 
ham), m 

Pitt,  Rt,  Hon.  William,  122 

Pitta.  12i 

Pitiacal,  Uii 

Plttacut,  lai 

Piitoaporicec,  IM 

Pitis,  William,  lilfi 

Pitlibur^  I  PennsylTanial 

Pftylus  [TaiiaKniw] 

Pityriksii.  lai 

PiiyukM  I  Balraric  Iilands] 

Piu«  Li  1I„  111.,  IV..  v.,  VI., 
VII.,  VIII..  197—204 

Pix.  Trial  of  the,  201 

Puarro,  205 

Piuit;beti6t>e  [Cremona] 
Piiio  [Calahrta] 
Place,  La^Laplaee] 
Plac«Dla  (CoDchuloity).  2D&. 
PUceoU  ( Botany ),  2U& 
PUcanta  [FcetuaJ 
PUirautia  [Piaceoia] 
PiAciniulo,  2M 
P.ieiiua,  P.  S  ,  2fl£ 
Piaiobmnchiiia.  JJiB 
Placubranchus  [Nudibrsochiita, 

rul.  x'i.,  p,  362 :  Ptacubrau- 

cbiataj 

Flactiaa  ^Oyvtert;  Pectinidae, 

vol.  XTii.,  p.  363] 
Placuiian^mi^  I  Pectioidis,  p. 

364] 
PlajfiT.  ■2nSi 
Piat;iu>t6tna.  '-tM 
Plaitue  [Pestilence] 
PUyiaia.  206 
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PluttXhant  I  Plain-Soog] 
Plaio-S<mff.  21iZ 
Plains.  mZ 
PI  .o,  'ill 
Planiria,  211 

Plaoaxis  [Kntomosloouita,  vol. 

IX.,  p.  452] 
Plane   {  Straight    Line  and 

Plane] 

Plane,  Inclined  [Inclined  Plane] 
Plane  (Botany),  ill 
Plane  [Miiuiiskippi.  River] 
Planet,  Planetary  Throry.  Mo. 

tioot.  Perturbatioiu,  Ine<jua- 

lity,  Ac.  211 
Panetiiium  [Orrery] 
Plaui|ienneii,  'ILl 
Planiiiphere,  212 
PLinorbis  [Liinneaos,  vol.  xiii., 

!«.  4981 
Piam77TiTntna.2l2 
PUnta.:en<-t  [Henry  I..  II  j 
Plautapnaceae.  213 
Plantigrade,  21^ 
Planting  and  Plantii* '<•"'>■  'IS  > 
Planiides.  Maximiu.  'HZ 
Plan  ulica.  212 
PlanuUria.  ill 
Pianulfna,  211 
PJaoulItes,  21Z 
Pla>.tic  Clay.  21Z 
Plata.  Kiii  de  la,  21Z 
Plata,  La.  republic,  218 
PlatKa,  2M 
Plata  lea,  2311 
Plataiithira,  2M 
Pliianu*  [Plane] 
Pl&tina.  or  Plitinum,  220 
PlB'iua  [Paul  II.] 
Plato,  2^ 
PUtoD,  2A1 

PLutle.  River  [Mississippi, 

River] 
PlatGra  [Viperidv] 
Plat)catciiiuf,  2i2 
PlatycereuK  [Puittacida] 
PJalycrinltea   [Encrinites,  vol. 

ix.,  p.  392] 
Platjdirtylu*,  24i 
Platy'lepaa,  2i2 
Plaiy'lophut,  242 
PUty'ioera,  242 
Plilypus.  2i2 
Platyrhynchus,  2i2 
Plaly'.trra,  243 
Platy'iloma,  24J 
PlatyGrus.  2:0 
Plauen.  '2A1 
Plautui.  M.  A.,  2i3 
Piayfair,  John,  2iA 
playhouse  [Tbeatte] 
Plea  [Pleading] 
Pleailin^,  at  Common  Law,  2iA 
Pleadiitg  in  Equity,  2jIZ 
Plecutiu  [Cheiroptera,  vol.  viL, 

I..  25] 

Plectrophunes  [Fringilhd»] 

PlectruphoruK,  249 

PlrbeiMn,  Ptebes  [Rome] 

PledKe,  iia. 

Pledge  (Roman),  2&ffi 

Plf<l)(ing,  Custom  of,  2hl 

PltrUileM  [Taurus] 

Pleiucene,  or  Pliocene,  2^ 

Plelodon,  2:il 

Pleionc,  241 

Plrkochftliu,  2&1 

Plriiipoientitry  [Ambasiador] 

Pleofluuts,  2j2 

Pteniuk&unis,  2^ 

Pirskow  [P»kow] 

Plrstiudou,  2j>i 

Pieth6ra. 

Pleura.  2iid  . 

Pleurisy,  2^ 

Pleurobraocbaa  [Ssmi-Phylli- 
diana] 

Pleurobraochua  [S«mi-Fbyili- 

dians] 
Pleurodictyum,  260 
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Pletiro<1ont>,  2fifi 
Pleurodynia,  2fi2 
Pleuron^tida,  2fi3 
Pleuroptera,  2fi3 
Pleurorhynrhus,  2&3 
Pleur6tuma  ['SiphonoslomataJ 
Plexaura.  2ii^ 

Plc'yel,  Ignace,  or  Ignas,  2fi5 

Plica  Pol6nicB,  26C 

Plicitula  [.SpondyUda] 

PlicipeuncK,  2&ii 

PlSuius  Valeriinui,  2fiZ 

Plmlimmon  [Cardiganahire  ; 
Monmouthshire] 

Pliulh  [Column  ;  Civil  Archi- 
tecture] 

Pliny  the  Klder,2fiZ 

Pliny  th«  Younger,  2Z11 

Plocain6c«ro«.  27 1 

P16ceus  I  FringillidsB ;  Weaver 
Biid»l 

Plock  [Poland] 

Plock,  town,  2Z1 

Plueimel  [Murbihan] 

Plombijumme,  2Z1 

Pioi.  D'.  R.,  2Z1 

Plutdia  [TrajaQUs] 

Plotliius,  211 

PlottinirT  Surveying] 

Plolus  [PelecanidB] 

Piough,  2Z1 

Pluiigh-Monday,  213. 

Plovers,  27fl 

Plow<i«n,  Edmund,  28fi 

Plum,  282 

Pliimatella  [Polypiaria] 
Pliimbagin,  iflZ 
Plumba^inacee,  2S2. 
Plumhigu,  2ti8 
Plumbline,  2M 
Plutarcbus,  232 
Pluio.  211 
Plutonic.  iSl 
Plutus.  2H 
Pluvial  IS  [Plovers] 
Plyci6lu|ihui  [Poittacida] 
Plyciu|>huliiia  [Piittacidis] 
Plymouth,  221 

Plymouth,  America  [Massa^ 
chusetis] 

Plympton  [Devonshire] 
Pneumitici,  223 
Piieumaticn,  22J3 
Pneumubranchiita,  '297 
Piieuinudermon  [Pteropoda] 
Pneum6iiia  [Luogn.  Diseases 
of] 

PneustdTdea,  22Z 
Po,  Baxin  of  the,  231 
Poaching  [Game  Laws] 
Pocill6pura  [Madreporsa] 
Puckiin);ton  [Yorkshire] 
Pucock,  Edward,  2^ 
Pociicke,  Richard,  3iHl 
Pudfcreis,  aUO 

Podargiis  [Night-Jars,  voL  xvi., 

,,.  2251 
Podesta  [Lorn bard y] 
PA<liceps  [Divert,  vol.  ix.,  p. 

36] 

Poiiioeptfnw,  aOQ 
Podilymbuii  [PodicepsinaJ 
Pudinima,  ^ 
Pwllochia  [Poland] 
Podoa,  Ml 

Poiioiia.  aim 

Podophthalma.  3ill 
Puclu|ihth41mu«  [Portunida] 

p<iaophi«.  am 

Puduiiby'llgsa.  301 

Podupiia  [Spondylidv] 

Po«lustemniicea,  3it2 

Ptacilonitta,  3U2 

Pa»cil6po<la,  302 

Poelemberg,  C,  302 

Poetry,  3fl3 

P^gto  [Bracciolini] 

Poggy  Islands  [Nasxau  Islands] 

Pu^6nias, 

PoiiKiina  Aculeila,  3Ufi 
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Point,  in  Music  I  Fugue] 
Point   [Solid,  Surface,  Lioi^ 

Point,  Definition  of  ] 
Point  of  Contrary  Flextus,  30& 
Point  de  Oalle  [Ceylon] 
Point  Wellesley,  Proviocw  of 

[Psnangl 
Pointer,  311U 
Pomon,  30ii 
Puiisy  [Seine  ot  Oise] 
Poitier*.  3M 
Poitou.  3111 
Poke  [Phytolacca] 
Pol,  St  (Pa»  de  Calais] 
Puis,  Autiquiiies  of,  312 
Poland,  312 

Poland — Language  and  Liter»> 
ture  ^Slavonian  Languag* 
and  Literal  unt] 

Polar  Bear  [Bear] 

Polar  Seas.  32fi 

Hi>Urity,  32S 

Poliiriiatiun  of  Light,  32& 
Polders  (Flanders  Agrictiltim] 
Pole,  Polar,  332 
Pole  Star  fUrsa  Minor] 
Pole  [  Perch] 
Pule,  Ri-c^nald.aai 
Polecat  [WeaseU] 
Pulemarch  [Archon] 
P6lemo,  332 
P^lemo,  333 
Pdlomo  [PontusJ 
Polemoni&cea,  333 
Poli,  J.  X.,  333 
Policastro,  334 
Police,  311 
Policy  and  Polity,  336 
Policy  [Insurance] 
Polidfiru  da  Carav&ggio  [Cara 
»4ggio] 

Polignsc.  M.  Cardinal  de,  336 
Poligny  [Jura,  DeparlnMot] 
Pulinices.  33Z 
Political  Economy,  337 
Poliiiino,  or  Politiiaus,  A.,  lUi. 
Pollards.  313 
Pollen,  3ia 
PulUnta  [Mallorcal 
Pfillia,  3i3 

Pollkipes  [Cirripsda,  vol.  vii. 

p.  mi 

Pollio,  C.  A-.  /Hi 

P6llio,  Trebillius    f  AugnsU 

Histortal 
Pullontes.  MA 
Pollux,  Julius.  3M 
Pollux  [Gemini] 
Polo,  Marco.  2Ai 
Poltiva,  or  PulUva,  3i& 
Pulyad«lphia.  3^ 
Pulytenux,  3ifi 
Polyaodria, 

Polyinthes  Tuberusa,  2A& 

Polyanthus.  Ml 

Polyanthus  Narcissus    [  Nar> 

cissum] 
Pol/liius.  3il 

Pol.\bius (Zoology)  [Portunidc] 
Poly'borus  [Kaloontda,  vol.  x., 

p.  1681 
Polybranchiaa,  319 
Pol/bu.,  or  Poly'bios,  343. 
Polycarpus,  3iil 

Poly'ceia  [Cyclobranchiata,  vuL 

viii.,  p.  £49] 
Pulychroiier33i^ 
Polychiimv,  3M 
Polychrus  [  PleurodootsJ 
P6lycles,  3^ 
PolycJetus,  3il 
Polyc.'tyled.inous  PlanU.  S2 
Poly'crales  [SamosJ 
Polydectus,  3hl 
Polydoutes, 

Polydoie  Virgil  [Virgil] 
Poly'gala  Senega,  3^ 
Pulygalicea,  dil 
Polygamous  Plants,  36i 
Polygamy,  3a2 
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Polvgistrica,  112 

Pul\  ^itotuk,  ■<"'<» 

P6i,\  g<>n,    KrifiiUr    [  Re|rular 

Figiiret ;  K>'|;ul<tr  Suli<U] 
P6l}'gun  and  Pul^  heiiiuii,  3^ 
Pulyganal  NumU'ra  [XuaiLherit, 

Ali|<«lliiliuDS  uf  ] 

PolyxuD&ct-a,  -TiH 

Poly'gunum  (ZooloQ')i 

Polygonum  Bikioria,  359 

Poly>;y'r<i,  Xiii 

PulyhuUitv,  3!iSL 

Pirtyhedn-n  [polygon  aad  Po- 
lyhedron] 

Pol\hi>tur,  Alesknd«r,  Sol! 

Poly'Jepan, 

Polymignite,  .iliD. 

Pulymornhlua  [Foraminiferu, 
p.  348] 

Potviiinu*,  3^ 

Poljruitia,  afill 

PolynomUl,  3fifi 

Poly(Hlonla,  2M 

Polyite,  ilfii 

Polyjili^mus,  3li& 

Poly{ihyMia  [  Madrepbyilion] 

Polyphy'sa, 

Pulypifcriu,  ilM 

Pulyi>lax(|>bora  [Chitons] 

Pi>lypfctrun  [Pavunidw,  p.  337] 

Polv|>(xW4cr»,  aZ2 

Pfilypui,  2H  [348] 

P«ly«tomeila  [Foraminifera,  p. 

Pulythalainicra, 

Polytheism.  311 

PoUtrina  [Milleporida] 

Poly'tiojia,  >ilii 

Polylrj'iia  [Polypiaiia] 

Puly'xeiiei  [  Furaininifera,  p. 

PotiiictK  [Roiares]  •      [34S  1 

Pomaturhinui  |  Metulida,  I'lid] 

Putnbitl,  Marquii  de,  3ZS 

Pume,  322 

Putnegranaie  [Pimie*} 
Pome raoia,  379 
Ponifret,  John.  OM 
Piimroem  [Pomeraaia] 
Pomo'iiiitn,  3sO 
P>ini6iia.  [Oikneys] 
Pumpadour,  Ma<lame  de  FLouii 

XV.] 

Pomp^i,  Oii^lamo.  3M 
Pumpeii.  liM 
Piimpriui,  Cneiuit.  3fli 
Pompeius,  Cneiu*  Mugnu*,  .Ihfi 
Poni|>fitii,  S<-stus  JIaKniu, 
Pi>mp«iiii»,  Tn  gus  [TrO);uiJ 
Pompry'ii  Pillai  [AWkautlna] 
P6in|>ilus,  iihl 
Pompiun  [Pumpkin! 
Pom|>6iiiu!i  S<-xiux.  3S7 
PompouiuH  Mtfta  [MulaJ 
PomptiiiK  MarHhtra, 
Poiiung  [Hiridinitaii,  p.  'i04] 
Punce  de  Leoa,  R..3aa 
Ponre  dm  Leon.  J.,  3bi> 
Ponce,  Pedro,  aflS 
Pond.  John,  39fi 
Pondicherry,  3M 
Pongo,  a<i2 
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Poniatowiki.  S.,  Cotmt,  222 
Poniatow.ki,  J.,  Prrnce,  322 
Puiii  [Charent«  luf^icurv] 
Putit  V  arolii  I  Biamj  [di] 
Pun1-i-MuuMou  [ Lavoro,  Turra 
Punle  (JUjatuuio] 
Pontefr«rt.  3^2 

P6.iti)ex,  aaj 

Pontius  Pilate  [Pil  ite] 
Pontivy  [Murhiliaul 
Pontoise  [Seine  M  Oiscl 
Pontoon,  or  Puulon,  331 
Ponl6philu8, 
]>oiit6pi<iilan,  Eric,  32fi 
pontui,  aiifi 

Poiitypool  [Monmouthshire] 

Poiiz,  Antunio,  32Z 

Pkinza,  'iM 

Poole,  Mh. 

Puule,  Matthew,  32& 

Poole's  Hiile  f  l)erby8hirej 

Puoiiah,  a22 

Poor  Law*  and  Srttlement,  222 
Pupayan  [Grauada,  New] 
Pope,  Alexander,  402 

P«>IH!,  ^ 

I>oii«ry,  JOn 
Poperintren,  407 
Poppy  [PapaverJ 
Pupulalion,  407 
Pupiiliis  [Rome] 
Purci-laiu  [Pottery  J 
PorceUana,  IIR 
Porcelliauns,  ii^ 
Porcellio  [Ikopoda.  p.  S5j 
Porch,  41i 

P«rchester  CaMle  [Hampshire] 

P6rcia  [Brulusj 

Porcupmes,  413 

Pordeu6iie,  AlSi 

Poie  [Skin] 

Purism,  416 

Purttes  [MadrepoTM] 

Por6dragUH,  417 

P..rphy'rio  [Rallida] 

Porphyry,  ill 

Porphyry  (Geology),  41H 

Porsiiia.  or  Po.N^nn.i,  41S 

Pur>en,  Richaid. 

Port  Ghisi^ow  [Glasgow] 

Port  Louis  [  Moibihaii] 

Port  Malion  I  Meiiorcj] 

Port  Kciyul  [Jamaica] 

Port  Ku^al  dt  a  Chaii>{*s,  4 I'll 

Port  (wine J,  4 '2 1 

Pona,  Giamiinii»ta,  422 

Portal  Vein  [Liver] 

Portarlington  I  Quvea's  County] 

Purtcullm.i^ 

Puiter,i23 

Purteus,  Ueilby,  ii2l 

Poriici  [Naples,  Province] 

Portico,  iLii 

Portland,  Isle  [Drvonshire] 
Portland.  Duke  ul  (Pitt] 
PoitUnd,  America  [Maine] 
Port  laud  Oolite,  i±i 
Portland  Stone  [l)ora«tahire] 
Portland  Vane, 
Porto  Bello  [^Puerto  BelloJ 
Portpatrick  [Wigtonshire  J 
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porto  rOpotto  I 
porto  Santo  [Madeira] 
porta,  Uacrio  della  [Uaccio] 
portrait.  4i2 
]>urtsmouth.  A3il 
Portugal,  Kingdom  gf.  422 
portu.Bi-e*.  ill 
l*orliimnuH,  442 
Purtfinidip,ii2 
Purtus,  Francis,  447 
Port  111,  ./Cmiliua,  liiZ 

poriii,  an 

Puaetdon  [Neptuout] 
Poiien,  provhicv,  diS 
Posei),  government,  4iS 
PoKen,  town,  4i2 
Posidoaia  [Pcstiim] 
Pusi«16nia,  iA2 
Poiidonius,  449 
PostliiHi,  !U2 
Positive  [Negativej 
Posse  Comilitua,  £iSi 
Possession.  4 .SO 
Post-oUit  Bond.  453 
Pott-Officr, 
Pouting,  4^2 
Postlethvrayt,  M.,  M 
Postulate.  ilU 
Post  urn  us, 
P6svd.  n.  4M 
Pot-Metal,  4&X 
Putad6ina,  A&l 
Putamis, 

P6lamn  [Eclertici] 
Potam6biu,  461 
Potamoiny'a,  4&1 
Potamon,  ALl 
Potaiii6|ihila,  iBl 
Potam6|ihiliM,  •tfijl 
Potash  I  PotassiiimJ 
Potashium,  4fij  [of,  i&h 

Potassium.  Medical  Propertios 
Potato,  A&A 
Potemkfn,  Prince, 
Potentilla.  iii2 
Poteriocriniles,  46i) 
Pothi£r,  R.  J., 
Pntidva  ('Mace<lonia] 
Potomac  [Maryland ;  Virginia] 
Poiumiila.  470 

Poturo6  I  Marsupialia,  p.  462] 

Poiofl,  42li  (SnfeaJ 

Potusi,  San  Luis  de  [Mexican 

Potsilam,  guveriiinent,  470 

Potsdam,  town,  47fi 

Pott,  P«ici»all,  ill 

Poller,  Paul,  HI 

Potter,  John,  421 

P  .lter,  Robert,  Hi 

Pottery.  472 

Potto,  ili 

Poulion  [Lancashire] 
Poultry,  47fi 

Pound  [.S  andarda  of  Weight] 
Pouwin,  NichoUs. 
Poubsiii.  Gatpar,  iliJ 
Power  rMechiiuirs),  483 
Power  (Aljjebra)  [Root] 
Power  of  Attorney  [Letter  of 

Attorney] 
Powera  (Law)  [Uses] 
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Pownall.  Thomas.  tiBA 
Poynin);''s  Law  [Ireland] 
Potxuoii,  iiLi 
Poz<i«6lo  [Novi] 
Practice, 

Pncfectus  UrH.  486 

PraBmuniri'.  4Sfi 

Pr»pnc>te  [Palentrioa] 

Piaepedltiis. 

Praetor,  JflZ 

PnBioriaDs,4SB 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  4te 

Prague,  488 

Prairies  f  Plain*] 

Prakrit  [Sausknt] 

Pram.  C.  ILj  slflS 

Prangos.  !l2il 

Pranlza  [Isopoda,  p.  6S\ 

Prisii  [Hindustan,  p  2x3^ 

Prati'roU  [S)lviad«J 

Pratincole,  i2D 

Pratt,  C.  [(  amden.  Lord] 

Prawn  [Shrim]>«] 

Praxigoras,  491 

Praxttelem  421 

Praya  [.\sorcs] 

Prayer,  ilJi 

Preaching  [Oratory] 

Prebend, 

Pn  bendary,  422 

Preccileiice,  494 

Precession  and  Nutation,  4fl4 

Predestioation,  496 

Pre.lieat.les,  42Z 

Predicaments,  &c.,  42Z 

Pri  dirale  [Organon] 

Prifet.  Prelect  [Departmont] 

Prefix  [Language] 

Prehnite,  122 

Prelate,  4M 

Prelude,  4<I8 

Premises  [Organoo] 

Piitnium,  42fi 

Premna, 

Piemonstraiensiau  Ordar,  491 

Prepokiiiuns,  J'tS 
Prerogative,  A22 
Prerogative  Court,  499 
Piesburg,  499 
PresbyteriaoK,  500 
Prescut  [Lancashire] 
Prescription,  &1U1 
PieseuiHtioQ  ^Ui-nefic«J 
Pa-seiitinent  [Jury] 
Press  [Priuling-Preas] 
Prrssiire,  5112l 
Pn>8ieign  [Radnorshire] 
Presler,  Joji),  &li2 
Preston.  hilA 
Pre>ton-PaQS,  Mi 
Presumption.  504 
Presumptive  Heir  [Deaceot] 
Privesa,^ 
Price  [Value;  Wsgesj 
Pi  ice,  Kichard,  60G 
Prideaux,  John,  :>t>y 
Piideaux,  Humphrey,  507 
Priest,  5U8 

Pneat  ley,  Joseph,  hOA 
Primate  [Archbishop] 
PrimitM,  hlH 
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Primattccio,  F.,  page  1 
Prime.  I 

Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratio*  [Ra- 
tiot.  Prime  and  Ultimate ; 
Differential  Calcuiua] 

Primtro,  Z 

Prtmnoa.  2 

Primogeniture,  2 
Primulires.  2 
Primum  Mobile,  2 
Prince,  2 

Prince  Edward's  Islam),  2 
Prince  Wi  li.im\  Sound,  i 
Prince  «(  Wales's  Island  [P«< 
naog] 


Prince's  Metal,  A 
Principal,  ill  Munich 
Principal  [Agent] 
Princi|4ti>  Ciira  [;Sal«rao,  Pro- 
vince] 
Piincipito  Ultra,  fi 
Pnnclpia,  i 

Principle,  D'Alemberfiij^'orces, 
Impressed    and    tmctiv* ; 

Virtual  Vulnritiyal 
Prini;le,  Juhli,  Li 
Pinin.  12 
Priusep.  James,  lA 
Piiii>i|iia.  li 
Printing, 


Printiiig-Presk,  Ifl 
Priniiiig-Msckine,  18 
Printing,  Calico  [Calico  Print- 

Priodun  [Armadillo,  p.  354 

Piiun  [ Petrels, v«L  xviii.,p.  47] 

Prionftes, 

Pri6nodun.  21 

Priuiiops  [Shrikes] 

Prior.  Priory,  21 

Prior,  Mull  hew,  22 

priority  [Notice] 

Prisctinua,  22 

Prisciiliinus  [Office,  HolyJ 

Prism,  22 


Prism  (Optics)  [Ref^actioitl 

Prisodon.  22 

Prison  [Transpoitation] 

Prittidactyis,  ii 

Piiitlewell  [Kasex] 

I'rivas,  23 

Privateer,  23l 

Privilege,  22 

Piiviligium  [L.iw] 

Privy  Council,  22 

Pnxe.  M 

Pnte-Money,  24 

Probability,  PtLbabilitiaa.  Tha 

ory  of,  'li. 
ProbUe  [Willj 
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Ptobiciii,afi 

Ptol'OiciUiaiM  I  PachydennaU, 

rol.  xvii.,  p.  116] 
Procius.  U.  \.,Sr 
?rocKt(ot,  K.,  ai 
FMaccIm.  C,  U 
PiocMciui,  Q.  C,  21 
Prc«4C.Iui.  C  A..  21 
Prj<»cciui,  K..  31 
PrxrlUria  [Petrels,  vol.  xviii., 

p.  46] 
Pwcw^.  31 
Pnxr«- Verbal,  32 
Prothflii*  [  Be»r,  »ol.  n.,  p.  90] 
P;ich>U  [ProcKla] 
Pt^eida,  3i 

Pmcid«.  Oioranni  di  FAnjou, 

Duket  and  Count*  of  J 
PtocUnutton,  ^ 
Pr«clu»,iJ 
PrKoiti,  23  , 

PrKuauil  [Con«uI;  Provincu] 
Procipiui,  Aathemius,  33 
Pr.ic6piiu,  33 
Vnciot,  31 
PrSruhii,  31 
Prvcutiior,  IS 

PrAeyim  (Aitronotny)  [Siriui 

tatl  Pnxyoa] 
Pi&wn  (Zooloi^j}  [Raceooa] 
Pi6aicui.3£ 
PfwJuel,  3i 

ProfinriiMi  [Blasphemy] 

PrufcuiuD,  PrufriM«d  [MonkJ 

P'Wi,3i 

ProgadcM,  3i& 

Pro^rrMion,  3& 

Prohibition.  32 

Proltliera  [Night- Jan,  Tol.  XTi.. 

Ptt^ectile*,  Theory  of,  3fi 

Projcctiaa,  4fl 

Progactioa    of  Mathematical 

Prajediuo  of  the  Sphere.  Sha- 
wm*, kc.  [PerspectiveJ 
Prolu>|>bicT,  J.  P.,  Al 
Pruldculor  [CoDvocation] 
Prologti*,  41 

Pn>mcr«{iidK,Promtfrop8  [Upu- 
Promttheus,  12 

Pr^mmory  Notes  [Bill  of  Ex- 

thaagej 
PnoMitu,  JBXiua,  i2 
Pieooooa,  ii 

PHwuacittion  I  Oratorj] 
Piuay.G.C  P.M.  £.  de,43 
Ptusf  {  D«auD»tTatioa ;  Evi- 

ileoce  ;  Miracle  ;  Oath ;  Pro- 

babUity] 
Pr  [<*rtiu..  S.  A.,  ii 

PrcphecY,  4a 
Pr«niithfau»,  iS 

P^pootii  [Marmara,  Sea  of] 

Pf«  •rtion,  42 

Proportion  (Architecture),  &1 
PnaiKirtiua  (Music),  M 
f'xDP'ittiooal  CofDpeMes  [Com- 
pam,] 

Pr»(iorii>jiul  Lo,;witbini,  hA 
Pi'^ioa^  P^tt, 
Propurtieos,  Defioite  [Atomic 
Theory] 

PropBijtloo  [Organ i>dJ 
Pn>pyi»4  [Ci»il  Architecture] 
P!wi^«tion  [ParliameDt.  tol. 

I'll.,  p.  271] 
Pr-«.Si  ^ 

P.-uiirpiaa, 
Pcteiicia,  j[f 

Ptwiile  [Cwil  Architeeluft] 
PwiguTM.  5i 
PtJtritt*  [X>loiii«lumJ 
P^tttor  [SettWroent] 
^stelrt  [Aarl-Wolf  1 
(^<4c«Munis  [  IcthyoeMinis] 
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Protest  [Bill    of  Kxchaoge; 

Parliament] 
Piotestaut, 
Proteus,  5fi 

PrulocMcui  [Suov,  Red] 
protogvnrs,  ^ 

Pru'd^terut,  ^ 
ProtorL'SiiutU's  6] 
Protractor,  &I 
Pruvcn^al  I  Provence] 
Provence.  fiJ 
Pr«v«frb,  63 

Pniveib*  of  Solomon ,  6S 
Ptovidenctf .  n3 
ProTidence  [Rho'Je  Island] 
Providence,  New  [Bahamasj 
Provincs  of  Point  Welletlsy 

[Pemia)»] 
Pfoviiicia,  \iA 
Pruviaciitlism.  fiti 
Pro\inf  [Seine  «t  Marnel 
Provinionit,  Provisurs  [Pncmu- 

nire] 
Provoit.  £4 
Provost -Manhal,  fiS 
Prox,  Ca 

Prosy  [Lords.  House  of] 
Pnid£iitiiis,  A.,  fia 
Prunin|{  |Plantin){] 
Pniniis,  in 
Piusias  [Bithynis] 
PruMia,  tin 
Priiistan  Blue  [Blue] 
Pruikkic    Acid  [Uydroc}-anic 
Acid] 

Prutenic   Tables    [  Beinhold, 

Eraiimus] 
Pruth.  m 

Prynne,  William,  ZZ 
Pry'tanis,  11 
Priemysl,  circle,  11 
Pnemyal,  town,  Z& 
PHalmanasar,  George,  Xft 
Pialinudy,  U 
Psalms,  Zfl 
Pitaltery,  8ffi 

Pumro^bia  [Piammocolft] 
pM«mm6cola, 
P»amm6dri>mus,  ttO 
Pftammoiatmis  [Scink] 
PsariH  [MiiscirapidaD,  p.  I  '2] 
Piiar>s6mus  [MukcicapidiiT  p. 

B 

PsSIaphtis.  SO 

Psvudo-Ameiva,  HI 

Pseudu  Boa,  &i 

Pk.cudob<leila  [Leeches,  p.  383] 

I^udue&rcmus,  &1 

Paeu<luc»ry*luit,  til 

P)wu>l»gra|<siis  [Grapsus.  361] 
j  Pwudopus  [Scheltupuaik] 
■  Pneudoktoma  [Muridcp.  513] 
'  Pseiiduzoiria,  iil 

Psldiura,a2 

Piiilop6gi>n,  S3 

Psilo'.^mata,  83 

Psithyrus.  H3. 

Pu\t:icu)n'.  83 

Piiitii6Ntra,  a3 

Pkkow,  aa 

Piuphia,  Si 
Psora  [Itch] 
Psur&lea.  ILL 
PM>rla»is.  ai 
Pysche.  21 
pNycl  6tria,  95 
Pi«ychri»tus,  J.,  35 
PsylL,  25 
P.j'llium,  25 
Ptarmigan  [Tetraoni(bg| 
Pterorar]iu»,  2fii 
Pt«r6cera«  [SirombidsJ 
Pivroclus  [iVtraoaidn] 
Picrodaciylf.  !Ui 
P-croillctyum  ( Polypiaria] 
Ptt-ru^Unsus  [  R  iinphaktitla] 
Pteroldbium,  !12 
Pi£romys  [Sciurida] 
Pteropleura  [Gecko,  p.  105] 
Pter6poda,  92 
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Pter6ptochus  [MerulidR,  vol. 
XV.,  p.  123: 

Ptero|>u«  [Cheiroptera,  p.  26] 

PtrrusomiiiUa  [  Nudibranchi- 
iU,  p.  360] 

PlerospiTinum,  22 

Pterinrichi4  [G<i»teropoda,  p. 
92 1  Nudiliianchiat,! ;  At- 
lanta ;  L'armaria] 

Pleidtliiui  [L<riiitrichiinK] 

Piiliichloris  rVireonins] 

PtiUSfoiijit  [Shrikrs] 

Ptllolepti'S  [Indicatorinie,  voL 
xii.,  p.  i59j 

Ptdunopus  [Columbidw,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  3f»81 

Ptilonorh/ncbtis  [Sturaida| 

P(il6pachus,  ii2 

Ptilophyrus,  IHQ 

Ptlli.riii,  LM 

Piiirictumua,  mo 

Ptilotis,  IM 

Ptilolurus  [Mcliphagids  vol. 

XV.,  p.  82] 
Ptolemtcua  (King*  of  Egypt), 

inn 

Ptolemans,  geographer,  104 
Ptoleinaui,  sun  of  Juba  [Mau- 
ritania] 
Ptolemaic  System,  IM 
Piusis.'lor 
Piy'chogens,  W. 
Pivchopleures,  IQl 
Ptychfiiis,  122 
PtychoxouD  [Gecko,  p.  11)5 1 
Piych»d*itylus  [Gecko,  p.  l05] 
PiiWrty,  IM 
Pnblicols,  P.  v..  m 
Pfihlius,  Svrus,  129 
Puccfnia,  i29 
Puccoon,  1 10 

Pudding-Stone  [Coaf^lomcratc  | 
Pueblu  [Mexican  State*] 
Puerperal  Diitease*.  LUl 
Puerto  Beilo  [Panama] 
Puerto  Uabetlu.  LQ 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  111 
Puerto  IL-al.  Ii2 
Put-rto  Rico,  lil 
Puff-BaJl  [L^c<^perdon J 
Piiff-Bird«    [Barbets,  p.  431; 

K>ngfi»her»,  2^ 
Pufleiidorf.S.,  CDT 
Puffin  [Auk,  p.  22 ;   Petrels,  p. 

<•] 

P»Hf,L15 

Piiget.  Pierre,  112 
P&Kha.  LUl 
Puici,  Luigi,  m 
Pulex,  LLfi 

Pulgar,  Hernaado  del,  117  , 
Pulley.  LLZ 
Pulmobranchiita,  LIS 
Pulm^grada,  118 
Pulmonella  [SynoicumJ 
Pulmonellam  [Zoophytaria  | 
Pulp.  \2A 
Pulpit,  lil 
Pulse  [Heart J 
Paltawa  [Poltawa] 
Pulteney,  William,  L2i 
Pulvinitef  [Malleacea,  p.  33fi ; 

Maruaritacea] 
Pumice  [Lava;  Volcano] 
I^mp  [Air.Pump;  Uydiaulicaj 
Pumpkin,  \^ 
Pun,  lifi 
PunClbStioo,  122 
Punic  Wan,  K9 
Piinica,  Lil» 
Punishment,  128 
Pupa,  131 

Pupa  (Cunchology)  [Helix,  p. 

106] 
Piipi^iius,  131 
Pupil  [Kye] 

Pu|ul,  Artiiicial.  131 
Pupivora.  132 

Puranus  [Sanscrit  Literature] 
Putbach,  George,  lHA 
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Purcell,  Heniy,  133 
Purchas,  Samuel,  13A 
Purcbave  [Property] 
Pur^ralion  [Ordeal J 
Purp.itory.  135 
Puritans,  135 

Purpura  (Ceochulogy)  [Eoto- 

mo>tutTmta  p.  -158] 
Purpuiic  Acid,  135 
P"r^>urtfera,  lifi 
Purser  [Navy.  pp.  121,  122. 
Purklane,  L36 
Ptirveyarire,  13fi 
Pu«  [Abscess;  Inflsnnnatlon] 
Punhkin.  A.  S.,  13& 
Pustullpoia  f  Milleporidaa] 
Puichuk,  LIZ 
Puleoli  [Poixuolo] 
Putney  [Surrey] 
Putraiijiva,  Li^ 

Putrefaction    [Decomposition  t 

Fermentation ;  Interment] 
PiitRchius,  Klidi,  Lki 
Putty.  13a 
Pay,  Le.  133 
Puy  de  D6me.  139 
Piiy  Laurens  [Tarn 
Pwllheli  [Caeroarvonshire] 
Pydda  [Macedonia] 
Py'gathiix.  Lil 

Pyg>Ki4ciyiua   [Bines:  Ophi. 

udes;  Scelutes ;  Scincoideaos] 
Py'goixMjes.  Lli 
Pyi{opus  (Bipasj  Qphiodss} 

Scincuideans] 

?yliir{dean9,  Ll2 
yl6rus  [Di^^esiiun;  Slomsch] 
Pylos  [Brasidas;  Cleon ;  Mef. 

senia;  NuvarinoJ 
Pym,  John,  147 
l^naker,  Adam,  L49 
Pyrallolite,  iiH 
Pyramid,  142 
I^ramidella.  lift 
Pyramid*,  142 
Pyrartiiliite,  1^ 
PyreicuK,  153 
Pyreiieen.  L53 
Pyrenees,  Basse*,  IM 
Pyren6r»,  Hautes.  IM 
Pyrenees  Orieiitales,  Ifil 
Py  reners  SuperieurekrPyrenie*, 

HautesJ 
Pyrenevteo.  Ui3 
PyigUa  [SpNrrowJ 
Pyrgo  [l-oramiiiifera] 
Pyrg6ma  [Cirripeda,  p.  8091 
PyiK^ieli^s,  163 

Py  riles,  Oipper  [Copner  (On*;] 
Pyrites,  Iron  [lioit  (Ore*)] 
Pyrmoiit,  Ui3 
Pyrochioie,  lfi4 
Pyruli^neoiisAcid  [Acetic^cid] 
Pyroiukitu  [Manganese] 
Pyr6metcr.  164 
Pyrornorphite  [Lead  (Ore*)) 
Pyniphyllite,  Itii 
Pyri'rthite,  I&Z. 
Pyrosmalitf,  LfiZ 
PyroUma  [Salpacea] 
Pyroxene,  ILl 
Pyroxilic Spirit,  \§1 
I^rrno,  l£l 

Pj-rrboceM*  [Conrid*.  p.  7£l 
Py'rrhororax  [Cofvid»,  pTT*] 
Pyrrh6.1e»,  168 
P,'.-rhida  [Bullfinch] 
PynhiiKiis,  IM 
P'vrihulaucla.  Ifia 
P/rrhus.  l£a 
Py'rula  [Siphonostomat^iJ 
Pynis.  121 
Pvthagurus.  122 
P}'thea>.  124 
Py'thia  {Delphi] 
Pdbiaii  Gtunes,  LZ5 
Pyihon,  IZ5 
Pyxocsntba  (Lyciun) 
Pyxis  Nautica,  122 
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is  a  superfluous  letter  of  the  aiphabet,  having  toe  same 
Auund  M  k,  though  limited  to  words  where  a  u  follows.  This 
ktter  furnishes  evidence  that  the  idpbibetical  cbarnctens 
were  orifdnally  of  syllabic  power.  TtiMthe  Hebrew  koph 
and  the  Greek  koppa  appear  to  have  been  usedonljr  in  those 
words  where  the  sound  of  o  follows,  as  in  Cos,  Corinth,  and 
Syracosii,  &c.  Indeed  tlic  name  of  the  letter  implies  as 
much.  The  Greek  alphabet  probably  stopped  at  one  p«ri)id. 
like  the  Hebrew,  at  r,  so  as  to  have  nu  u.  On  nthcr 
hand,  the  Etruscan  alphabet  bad  a  u,  but  no  o.  Hviwu  ui 
Italy,  the  q.  which,  by  position  in  the  alphabet,  corresponds 
tO'tlie  Onek  koppe,  wet  limited  to  words  where  a  u 
followed.  In  the  same  way  the  kaph  of  the  Hebrew  and 
kappa  of  the  Greek  were  probably  at  first  liniited  to  those 
woras  where  an  a  follows,  as  we  know  was  the  ra*e  in 
Latin  ;  and  as  the  tnoderji  name  of  the  letter,  ka,  denotes, 
for  it  would  otherwise  have  lieeti  called  ke  or  i^/t.  Tins  view 
beeoOMB  nore  complete  if  it  be  called  to  mind  that  the 
nailiB of  jcoonnects  it  with  the  vowel  t;  eod  that  the  t)  or 
V  of  the  GtMk  alphabet  Wai  origiiially  •  guttural  aspirate, 
sounded  perhaps  as  xvt  on<I  tl^u*  adopted  to  oenote 
either  a  giitiural  conwnant  or  a  long  e.  For  tbe  various 
f.jr.v.n  uf  the  s>ml>ol  q  see  Alphabet,  and  for  the  ohanfes 
to  which  the  ieUer  ii  liable  Hee  (J  and  K. 
QUA  BIRD.  [Nycticobax,  vol.  xvi .  p.  376  ] 
QUADI,  an  antieni  people  of  Germanv.  wim  uihabitcd 
Ae  country  north  of  the  Danube,  beiweeii  iliiU  nver,  the 
nteanlaias  of  Bohemia,  and  the  river  March.  Towarda  the 
north  they  bordered  on  the  Marcomanni,  fn  eonneelion  with 
whom  they  are  frequently  mentioned  by  inc  Roman  writers 
us  iDii  s.  Tacitus  (German.,  42)  mentions  the  Quadi.  the 
Mn  1 1  jQi^nni,  and  the  Nansci  as  being  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  German  nations  towards  the  borders  uf  the 
RoBMaempiNb  the  Danube  Ibmin);  ilie  line  of  demarcation 
•elween  tM  power  of  Rome  and  German  independence. 
At  a  later  |ieiiod  the  Quadi  joined  a  great  eonfineracy  of 
Crerman  nations  ai^ainst  Rome,  which  occasioned  much 
alarm  to  the  empire,  and  which  twice  obliged  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  to  repair  to  Germany  ut  the 
head  of  his  legions.  In  the  flrst  of  these  wars,  a.o.  174, 
Aurelius  is  suiffio  ha\-e  been  unwarily  drawn  into  an  am- 
buscade of  the  Qtiadi,  and  to  have  been  in  great  danger, 
when  a  violoDt  HOver  of  tain  aflbrdcd  a  seasonable  relief 
to  the  Roinaa  aiajr.  [Avibliits,  Mabcoc.]  The  leoond 
expedition  of  Auraliot  aj^net  iheQuadi  and  their  allies  the 
Marr  imr^nni.  Hermonduri.  atid  Sarmatians,  lasted  three 
years,  a.d. I  78-&0,  wuh  no  decisive  result.  CJapilolinus.  in  hi* 
'Life  of  Aurelius,* merely  says  that  if  the  emperor  had  lived 
another  year  he  would  have  made  those  (xiuntnat  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Aurelius  however  died  at  Vindobona,  in  the 
midst  of  btt«anpaign»and  the  Quadi  remained  unaubdued. 
They  are  afterwafda  mentioned'by  Batropitis  ae  having  in- 
vaded Pannunia  in  the  rei^n  of  Gallienus. 

QUADRA,  Island.   [North-wkstxrn  Territory.] 
QUADRANGLE   and    QUADRILATERAL  (four- 
angled  and  four-sidod).    These  terms  are  in<iis(Tiiiiiiirttely 
used  to  (leiu)le  a  figure  with  four  sides  in  tho  same  plane. 
[I'arallklogkau  ;  Kkctanglk  ;  Squabx  ;  Trapbzicm  ; 

QUADRANT  tftiwiraiM)  original^  nMWt  amply  the 
fbnrth  part,  but  is  now  in  Qnivenal  wo  for  the  Ibnrth  part 

of  a  circle. 

QUADRA>.'T.  As  an  astronomical  instrument,  the  qua- 
drant lias  within  a  few  years  bficn  so  completely  superseded 
by  the  entire  circle,  that  it  will  not  be  worth  whde  to  de- 
scribe particularly  its  construction  or  adjaslments.  Still  so 
munb  of  the  weiy  groundwork  of  modem  aetmiMnny  depends 
on  data  ftirniihed  by  the  qnadrant,  that  it  cannot  bo  pro- 
po|^  passed  over  without  some  notice. 

We  have  already  said  [Circle]  tiiat  the  earliest  form  of 
instrument  for  ineasunn^^  ceicslial  altitudes  was  also  the 
bnst,  VIZ  tlic  solstitial  or  meridian  circle  described  by 
Ptolemy.  After  showing  how  the  proportion  which  the 
arc  between  the  tropics  bears  to  the  whole  circumference 
HW  to  be  determined  by  this  instrument,  Ptolemy  proceeds 
tn my mwagaef,  book  i,.  chap.  10),  'We  have  made  tbia 
iortof  ohMHrtiBo  natw  ooovenientiy  by  using,  instead  of 


circles,  a  stout  quadrangular  block  of  wood  or  stone,  havinc 
one  side  plane  and  smooth.  Upon  this  side -we  deacrtbea 
a  fourth  part  of  a  circle  firom  a  centre  near  oneof  tbeangtei^ 
and  having  drawn  from  the  centre  two  radii  indlldin|rn 
right  angle,  we  divided  the  cireuniftcenca  into  nmety  de« 
grees  with  tubdivisiona.  We  then  inierted  two  perftctly 
equal  cylinders  at  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  radius,  so 
as  to  be  exactly  concentric  with  the  centre  and  exirem<j 
[nimt,  and  set  the  block  V(!rtical  by  a  plumb-iir.e  passing;  over 
the  cylinders,  and  also  in  ihe  plane  of  the  meridun  by  a 
norili  and  eonth  line  described  on  the  horieonlal  plane.  We 
observed  at  ooon  the  ebadow  of  the  oentral  cylinder,  bav* 
ing  applied  aomething  to  the  divided  are  to  ahow  the  place 
ni  ire  clearly,  and.  marking  the  middle  point,  we  took  the 
corres]io[idiri[f  ilivision  of  the  quadrant  as  showing  the  ele- 
vation of  ihe  sun  on  the  meridian.'  It  would  &cem  that  on 
the  revival  of  learning,  wheti  Plwietuy  was  thought  infalli- 
ble, the  quadrant  came  into  use  on  this  authority,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  circle.  In  the  Attronomte  JntlmnUm 
Mechanica  ofTycho  Brah^,  figures  and  deeeiiptiona  will  be 
found  of  quadrants  and  sextania  of  various  forms  and  sizes 
We  do  not  think  justice  is  done  at  the  present  day  to  the 
merits  of  Tyclio,  who  is  better  know  n  the  perpie.xer  of  tlie 
Copertiinaii  iiypothesis.  than  as  the  first  great  piacticol  as- 
tronomer after  Hipparchus.  Among  Ins  numerous  instrii- 
menLs  Tycho  had  a  large  quadrant  lixeil  on  a  wall,  which  be 
calls  a  mural  quadrant,  with  which  he  observed  meridian 
altitodeak  aottng  the  time  of  tranait  liy  a  cJoek.  There  an 
aeveral  other  qoadranta  Agored  and  deeeribed.  which  revolve 
on  a  vertiral  axis,  and  some  have  a  horizontal  circle  by  which 
Ihe  azimuth  was  observed  at  the  same  lime  with  the  altitude. 
Tliese  may  be  consideied  as  the  precursors  of  the  tii  jil.  r 
astronomical  quadrant,  and  sUil  more  perfect  aluiude  and 
azimuth  instrument,  just  as  his  mural  quadrant  led  to  the 
mural  arch  of  Flanutead,  the  mural  quadrants  of  Bird  and 
Ramsden,  and  IhMlIy  to  the  utml  efreie  of  Trooghton.  The 
imperfection  of  his  clocks  (for  the  pendulum  was  not  ap- 
plied till  nearly  a  century  later)  compelled  Tycho  to  adopt 
an  instrument  vvhirb  lias  Idiii;  been  out  i  f  This  was 

his  astronomical  sextant,  which  was  stronger,  more  ranve- 
nicnt,  and  hghter  than  the  Quadrant.  If  was  supported 
at  the  centre  uf  gravity  on  a  ball  and  hemispherical  cup,  and 
could  coDMqueotlj  be  easily  placed  in  the  plane  possing 
through  two  ilan»  and  m>  need  for  mcaMiring  their  aistanee 
from  each  other.  To\erify  the  value  of  the  arc,  and  to  test 
the  powers  of  his  sevianls  and  quadrants,  the  distances  of  a 
chain  of  stars  near  the  equator  were  taken,  and  their  decli- 
nations also  obiterved,  when  it  was  found  that  the  sum  of  the 
angles  at  thi>  pole  which  resulted  from  observation  was  360" 
very  nearh,  <  1  y<  bo  Brahi^  4tirmmiif  MtkmrakB  iV»- 
gymnamaia,  pp.  138,  145.) 

Heveiius  has  described  his  quadimnta  and  aextanta  in  tlte 
first  volume  of  his  Machina  Caelettis.  a  work  \fhkh  i$  nut 
uncommon;  thesecond volume, containing  hisobservations, 
was  burnt  soon  afior  it  was  printed,  with  Ihe  excef  t  i  n  n:  a 
few  copies,  and  is  one  of  the  »earc«st  and  dearest  ti.struiiomi- 
cal  books  in  existence.  In  the  convenience  of  his  instru- 
meats,  and  perhaps  in  tho  accuracy  of  their  graduation,  he 
Mirpaaaed  Tycho.  but  he  never  could  understand  the  ad- 
vantage of  telescopic  ;Dver  plain  aigbts,  though  one  of  the 
best  practical  opticiant  ana  industrious  star-gazers  of  his 
time.  This  unlurtunate  prejudice  not  only  rendered  the 
labour  of  his  \oi)g  life  labour  in  vain,  but  embittered  bis 
latter  years  to  a  painAtl  dflgKO  by  invcAving  him  in  adia* 
pute  with  Hooke. 

Picart,  aided,  as  it  is  said,  ij  Auzout,  first  applied  tele> 
sfiopie  aighta  to  graduated  inetrumenta.  In  hie  measure  of 
tfae  earth,  executed  in  1669  and  1670,  he  need  a  quadrant 
for  his  terrestrial  angles.  This  ho  has  described,  v.  itli  figures, 
in  a  special  work,  printed  nt  ilie  Louvre,  which  become  s  j 
rare  tiiat  the  Aeadimtr  lioyule  det  Scicit:  \-  i  ]  rmted  it 
III  Iheir  Memoirs  (vol.  vii.,  part  i.,  p.  Hid).  The  uuadnint 
was  of  38  inches  radius,  with  one  telescope  fixea  in  the 
direction  of  one  radius,  and  the  other  moveable  about  tliw 
centre*  the  arc  of  the  instrument  was  divided  by  trans- 
versals, and  the  angie  read  olT  by  the  Index  of  lira  rooveabtd 
teleaoope  was  cquarto'tfae  an^e  auhtendedat  the  quadrant 
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by  tbo  objects  bisected  by  the  cross-wires  of  the  two  tele- 
Kop«^  The  instrument  could  be  fixed  on  its  st«nd  with 
the  plane  Tertical  when  used  for  aituudet,  and  by  an  ad- 
ditional piaM>  M.gtmm,  wai  moveable  into  any  other  plaiw, 
vhm  it  mi  waiiiid  Ibt  Mimiying,  TIm  whow  tnniM  on  a 
««rtied  «xi>,  11k«  lyeboS  tiimttibt)  <nndranti,  hat  vlthout 

■in  rizimuth  rircV.  Q-jir? rar!ts  liko  Vn-rirt's  rorttinucd  to 
be  ruidu  by  llie  Frriicli  Lirtis'is  used  'ny  tlicir  Qstrono- 

mers  (with  sortio  ;;n]u  j > x-rai  iits,  of  ci  ur-e)  up  to  the  latter 
end  of  tbe  last  centur)',  wbeii  iLey  were  superseded  by  tbe 
repeating  circle  of  Borda.  Tb«  vorilication  of  the  aro  aod 
of  tbe  gradnetioo  ma  perftnnod  in  l^obo't  meiuier,  only 
•Bplojrioc  veU  deflned  olgecis  iti  tbe  boKiMii  iMiead  of 

For  •  fixed  obeenratory  Pieart  and  Ro«Ber  reeommended 

a  large  quadrant  permanently  fixed,  that  is,a  copy  of  Tycho's 
mural  quadrant,  with  the  chanja;es  which  teleaoopie  sif^hls  re- 
quired. Lemmonic'i,  in  il  o  preface  to  his  Histuirc  Ccletle, 
laya  that  La  Hire  bad  one  erected  m  the  Koval  Qbeerratory 
of  Paxia,  in  1683,  and  that  it  was  described  in  tbe  first 
editioa  9i  La  Hire's  tables.  This  deeaiption  he  lepeeta  at 
paee  sliL  ef  his  own  work. 

rlamstead  made  his  earlier  observatinns  at  Greenwich 
with  a  sector,  the  plan  of  which  mav  be  understood  by  con- 
cemng  one  of  Tycho's  sextants  with  telp*co[>c»,  instead  of 
plain  sights,  to  bo  mounted  on  a  polar  axis.  (Hutoria  Catiet' 
tU,  Tol.  iii.,  p.  103.)  This  instrument  was  designed  for 
measuring  tbe  distanees  of  Hal*  from  each  other.  But  in 
pursuinc  his  primaiy  olqeet,  that  of  settling  tbe  places  of 
the  fixed  etan  with  aeewiqr*  Fiaawteed  found  tint  he  to- 
<iuired  a  meridian instroTBent  Seme  uelucky  trials  at  con- 
stnictiu-  a  qiKihant  .vi  n  made  by  tbe  person  employed  by 
the  Ro)  U  Society,  and  Fi^imstead  finally  constructed,  at  his 
vn  >'\[  4nse,  and  by  Abraham  Sharp's  hands,  the  mural  arc 
with  wnich  he  observed  frum  1689  to  bis  death.*  (See  the 
description  and  figure,  Hutoria  Ctelettit,  vol.  iii..  p.  108.) 
Thiacltlbrad  kam  other  maral  amohiefly  ia  tlUa»  that  it 
eontained  140'er  158*.  ao  tliatall  etan  were  obeenaUe  with 
it,  from  Polaris,  below  the  pole,  to  the  south  horizon.  The 
arewa.'«  placed  as  nearly  in  the  meridian  asmiclit  be,  and  the 
errors  in  its  plane  delected  by  comparing  the  observed  time 
of  tbe  sun's  passage  over  the  middle  wire  of  the  instrument, 
with  the  true  time  of  his  meridian  passage,  as  deduced  from 
eoneepoodin;  altitudes  with  a  quadrant  The  pendulum 
doeltt  though  as  yet  not  a  very  perfect  instrument,  had  by 
Aia  tinw  eMinly  done  away  wwt  the  neonuly  of  ebeemnc 
the  mtrtval  dineneee  of  the  atart. 

Win  n  Halley  sui-ceed^d  Flamstcad  at  Greenwich,  the 
nbsci  vatory  appears  to  have  been  dismantled.  Hulley  saw 
the  i^reat  superiority  of  Roemer  s  /r  r  .  -  M  ver  every  other 
instrumeni  for  i^cerlaiiting  right  ascension<i,  and  accord- 
ingly  introduced  it :  but  he  aaeOM  not  to  have  peroeivad  tbe 
ednantages  which  Koemer'a  cfrgniat  wmiiioiuliM  poiind 
oeer  any  segment  of  a  eicde.  In  17SS  a  taural  qtndiant 
was  erveted  by  OiahaiD,  which  was  superior  to  any 
previous  instrument  of  this  construction;  it  had  however 
(■ne  grievous  imperfection,  tl"-  liiiwi  beint^  of  iron  and  the 
art"  of  brass,  every  variation  oi  tsinperature  altered  the  value 
of  the  total  arc.  In  1750,  this  quadrant,  which  was  subso- 
qoeotly  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  iron  or  north  quadrant, 
eaa  imuived  to  tbo  other  side  of  tbe  pier,  and  the  celebrated 
aaadiant  by  Bird  let  up  ia  it»  plaee.  Of  Biid'i  laethed  of 
dividing  «•  hatre  i^ven  eeme  aetiottnt  in  artide  Ctau- 
mKTios.  Tlis  ri^putation,  which  was  a  good  deal  based 
on  thii  qua^draiu.  iiurodueed  similar  instruments  by  him- 
self or  Ramsdcn  into  almost  every  obser\-alory  of  note. 
Bird  re<^ived  ^00/.  from  the  commissionerH  of  longitude 
for  his  Mtthodtif  dividing  Astronomieai  Imtrumimts,  and 
tbe  work  was  pnbliabed  by  their  order  in  1767.  We 
are  not  aware  that  a  move  perfiMt  qnadtaat  than  the 
Giaenwich  bntt  or  louth  quadrant  was  ever  constructed. 
It  was  with  this  instrument  Bradley  made  bis  invaluable 
observation!,  which  have  been  reduced  witli  i  msummate 
skill  by  Besael.  {Ftmdcmenta  A*tnnomi{B  deducta  ex  Ob- 
terrnti'/nibut  viri  incomparabxlis  Jamrx  Bradleif,  autnrp 
F.  fV,  Be$t9i,  Rtgiomontit  1818.)  There  is  ia  tlus  work  a 
^ul  exarnhmtlMef  tba  eneia  te  whieh  the  two  quadianta 


called  an  aslronoma-a.  quadrant.  Agreat  many  nistnimenlS 
of  this  construction  were  made  by  Bird.  Ramsden,  and  the 
Troughtoits,  m  the  lat  ter  bal  f  of  tha  hMt  century,  end  in  eare  • 
ful  hands  agreat  deal  of  work  maybodonawiUiindiaqaap 
diant*  ThusohmrvationaofthaeniiareiaiaattlMeamaUip 
todem  eaeh  side  of  the  meridian  w31  fiimish  attesedlentde- 
termination  of  the  time,  and  senith  distances  of  stars  near  tha 
zenith  in  reverftod  poaitions  of  tbe  instrument  (the  excess 
arc,  as  it  is  called,  anords  the  means)  will  yield  a  good  lati- 
tude.  Observations  of  northern  st«irs  combined  with  south- 
ern stars  at  similar  altitudes  will  give  a  very  close  app(OB> 
imation  to  the  latitode  when  tbe  trae  plaoes  of  the  sUraaia 
taken  from  a  good  catalogue.  For  the  mode  of  adjusting 
and  using  tbe  quadrant  wo  must  refer  lu  tbe  older  books  ST 
encyclopodias  which  treat  of  astronomieai  instruments. 
Tbo  inferiority  of  the  ciuadrant  to  tbe  entire  circle  is  such 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  its  ever  ^eturnin^;  into  fashion* 
and  we  believe  theie  is  not  a  sinjilc  public  observatory  in 
which  it  is  now  in  use.    Tlw  single  advantage  tbe 
quadrant  is  that  the  divisions  are  larger  and  consequently 
more  easily  lead  and  subdivided  than  in  a  cinde  with  this 
Bsne  taleaeope.    But  this  trifiing  superiority  is  maeh  mora 
than  compensated  by  the  power  of  reading  off  the  circle  at 
several  points  and  taking  the  mean.    On  the  other  bandit 
IS  impossible  in  thn  quadrant  to  secure  the  exactness  of  th« 
total  arc,  or  the  concentricity  of  tbe  centre  of  motion  aod 
the  centre  of  the  divisions,  wbilo  tbe  necessity  of  leaving  some 
liberty  of  motion  to  the  axis  carrying  tbe  telescope  allows  of 
a  little  wandering  of  tbe  centre-work,  which  is  perpetually 
ahifting  its  place.   Thus  it  was  found  that  in  the  celebratod 
Oreenwii^qaadrant,  though  theerror  of  division  was  probably 
not  more  than  1'',  tti*'  unri  i  [nimy  arising  fnjin  i>t1un- causes 
might  easily  be  3"  or  even  uiuie.  Again, in  the  muiil  quLidrant 
it  seems  dilficult  so  to  .support  it  as  to  resist  the  1  mg  tMni- 
tinued  effort  of  gt^vity  in  alienng  its  form,  without  at  the 
same  time  rendering  it  unstable.  The  Greenwich  quad- 
rant was  found  to  hate  lensibly  altered  its  shap^  m,  it 
had  become  flattened  ahent  4S*,  and  pulled  out  at  tbo  two 
extreme  radii,  which  was  shown  by  the  errors  in  the 
places  of  stars  observed  by  it  when  compared  with  their 
places  by  circular   instruments,  and  ai.so  by  an  sct.ial 
measurement  of  thu  several  rodii  and  chords.    For  more 
minute  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lalande's 
Attronomie,  f  131},  Sec.  .3me.  edition;  Vince's  Practical 
Aitrmomy,  i  hanicr  v. 

iQUADRANT.  Uadley's  qnsdnnt  isthenamo  lemo- 
times  applied  to  the  oetent  of  reflexion  which  meesntes  aa 
angle  of  90°.    The  principle  is  ili:it  t  !"  the  Sexta'^- 

l^UADRAN T.\L,  a  nuino  fornu  riy  given  to  spherical 
triunjiles,  one  side  of  which  is  a  (luudrant. 

Q  U  ADRATIC.  BIQUADRATIC  (mwdraium,  a  square)^ 
names  given  to  alfitmie  oxplOHion%  tne  behest  powers  of 
which  are  tbe  square,  and  thesqaareof  thotqaankor  fbtucth 
power,  of  tbe  letter  with  reference  to  whidi  tho  unawiuM 
are  considered.   [Thsory  of  Eqitations.] 

QUADRA'TRIX,  a  name  given  to  curves  which  may  be 
made  u.seful  in  the  QujU>ratuu  of  other  curves.  There  is 
one  known  bv  tbe  name  of  Dinostratus,  the  equation  of 
whiohm— 


yaB(«««)  am 


(f'«') 


wludienrve  being  given,  tbomdinate.wlion  9ar«( 

mines  the  Icn^'th  of  tbe  circle  whose  radius  is  a,  as  follows 
Make  a  rectangle  on  this  ordinate  equal  to  tbe  square  of 
the  diameter,  and  tbe  other  sido  of  that  netaoglo  it  tbo 
Circumference  of  tbe  circle. 
Tbo  qnadntiis  of  Teebinihanien  Imi  Ibr  its  < 


(v 


When  tho  portaUaqoadioDt  was  vatttad  Ibr  astiommiiesl 
Iftirpamib  the  ploDO  wasfcmd  mrtieally,  and  itie  then  usnatty 


\  with  a  OUaiUjr  iateutioo. 

P.  C  Mo.  1190. 
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and  this  enrve  Vetng  given,  and  also  the  method  of  drawing 

I  a  tan^r<  nT  to  it,  tlio  l  ircumfercnco  of  a  circle  may  be  thus 
!  found:  Diiivv  a  ta'igeai  at  iba  origin,  and  draw  a  right- 
angled  trinn|4le  with  a  part  of  this  tangent  for  the  hypoihe- 
nuse,  and  a  part  of  tbe  axis  for  a  base :  tbe  uxXm  bide  is  then 
tbe  c|uadrant  of  a  circle  which  has  the  base  for  a  radius. 

Various  other  modes  might  be  found  of  making  either  of 
these  curves  square  tbe  circle ;  but  the  ftet  iSi  that  the  de- 
aeriptioa  of  the  eitms  tbemselTCS  assomes  ttm  point  which 
their  use  is  to  determina. 

*  A  Tiry  prrfrct  ii]><<rlnii>o  of  Ih*  a<1tntH'rai<M>l  iiarimlli  ^MlAie  ■ 
i'« '  AntraooiiiiiTAl  IntttvaMia,'  vol.  ii.>  »■  tfi4. 
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QDADRATURB.    By  the  quadrature  of  a  curve  is 
meant  the  flndinKof  a  square  ec^ual  to  the  content  cijrK>c'l 
hf  tbe  euire;  but  as  every  rectilinear  figure  can  be  imme- 
diately converted  into  a  iquare  of  equal  magtiitude,  the  c^ject 
is  gained  as  soon  as  any  reotilioaar  fi^pire  is  found  of  the 
tame  oonlent  as  the  curve.  Thit  is  tbe  geometrical  quadrs* 
tnt»  of  ft  carve.  Tbe  ariihmetieal  quadrature  is  tbe  detemi' 
Wtion  flf  the  area  enclosed  by  tbe  curve  in  terms  of  a  eiven 
square  unt.  us  ;i      lae  foot;  and  if  this  be  done  with  any 
reouired  umL  unt  at"  iics-umcy,  the  quadrature,  thus  done 
aumoienil  v  ti>i  i  radical  purjxjscs,  is  spoken  of  as  an  absolu?' 
quadrature..   The  two  following  article*  will  in  various 
places  illustrate  the  preceding  doMtiptioO  flf  tlwiMning 
ft  thfl  ainplfl  word. 
QUADRATURB  OFTRB  CmCLV.  Hie  tpeentatiftt 

Sart  of  this  question  might  be  passed  over  with  a  slight 
escnption  of  the  meant  of  riiidin<i  a  square  equal  to  a  given 
circle,  or  of  expressing  a  circle  by  moans  of  the  squarn  on 
Us  radius,  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  connected  with  one  of 
those  propensities,  the  low  of  UwnMrvellous,  which,  carried 
to  an  utulue  euan^  mom  tban  9ihm  to  throw  the 
aind  off  iti  balance,  and  destroy  the  eomfbrt  of  tlw  indi- 
Tidual.  When  it  is  considered  tliat  there  arc  Rlill  persons 
who  spend  thoir  time,  means,  and  energies  in  the  attempt  to 
overcome  a  ditRculty  of  which  tl  i  \  d  >  tiot  even  know  the 
character,  it  m  worth  while  to  enter  a  little  more  at  length 
apon  this  celebrated  question  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
than  its  nftihwnatiol  importance  would  aeaiil  to  r»- 
quirw. 

It  is  a  proposition  not  verydificuit  of  proof,  that  if  a  right- 
angled  triangle  have  tbe  radina  of  a  circle  for  it*  bii»e.  and 
a  line<?'[MaI  lo  the  circumference  for  its  altiiui'i',  ilic  ii  iHiiile 
is  oquiareal  with  the  circle.  .  Ueiice  the  quadrature  is 
reduced  to  the  finding  a  line  equal  in  lengin  to  the  eir- 
(Mnnfetenoa,  ailhor  geomoiriGftllv  or  ufthmotkalty;  or  to 
tndiig  M  tuam  to  one  or  aumk  of  tha  Mlowwg  ques- 


Qhwi  a;  the  dimoter  of  •  eirdo  m  unita  of  a  given  kind, 

required  a  number  or  fractimr,  -rr.  s  ich  that  a  multiplied  by 
w  may  bo  the  number  of  ibo&e  some  units  in  the  circum- 

ro  nee.  It  is  easily  diowil  that  tUfl  iHUBbur  r  iBUOt  be  tbe 
same  for  all  circles. 

Given  the  diameter  of  a  cirde,  required  geometrically  a 
iMthod  of  dtftwing  ft  itcaight  line  equal  in  leogth  to  the 
oureumlbveaoe. 

Those  who  first  proposed  these  question?,  frn;  !  (hcit 
plrygress  arrested  by  the  in'-utliciency  of  their  aii;lmKiic  and 
the  limitations  of  their  geometry.  The  former  question  has 
kmg  been  settled,  and  it  has  b^n  shown  that  the  ratio  of 
the  circumference  to  the  diameter  is  iNCOMiiBiniTnABLB. 
The  tetter  (|neattoa  cannot  be  called  finaUj  lettled,  einee  there 
ft  no  pveef  IB  vhieh  all  agree  that  the  iteonetrieel  qnndralore 
il  impossible,  though  there  are  considerations  which  render  it 
in  the  highest  degree  unlikely,  and  there  are  also  asserted 

proofs  of  the  impoasibility  which  some  admit,  and  mImcIi  j  more  precise  could  bo  desired  for  praclica!  iiKt]  o>t 


suroing  powers  of  which  geometry  expreaaly  requires  the 
11-1.'  [<<  be  abandon'^d,  uyitil  it  can  be  SOOWn  to  bO gim ^ 
allowing  the  simple  postulates  above  mentioned. 

Aristophanes  introduces  into  his  comedy  of  the  '  Birds,"  a 
geooaeter  who  ii  going  to  make  a  -square  circle ;  Plutarch 
aanrM  thit  AanmiM  enfloyed  himself  upon  this  pre> 
blem  in  prtaon.  fijp|MienteB  of  Chios  •etualljr  found  the 
way  to  make  a  reetifinear  space  equal  to  certain  circular 
spaces,  and  is  reported  to  have  attempted  the  general  pro* 
blem.    There  is  evidence  enough  that  it  acquired  an  early 
'  I lubrity,  and  it  may  be  doubted  s*tu  tiii:r  lib-  rfst-arc^n  - 
Euclid  in  incommonsurables  [Irkatio.vai.  QuAMriTissJlmd 
not  some  reference  to  a  supposition  that  the  circle  and  ita 
diameter  might  poiaib^r  he  diaooveied  to  belong  ten  peitt- 
evltr  eleaa  of  theee qnaatitietL  Atehimedoi^  innb hook  on 
the  mensuration  of  the  circle,  i-;  tin-  first  who  made  any 
approach  even  to  a  practical  dctt  irniiu'.',tnn  of  the  question; 
by  inscribing  and  circumscribinL'       l  .^mu  of  96  sides  in 
and  about  the  circle,  be  demonstrates  that  the  excess  of 
the  circumference  over  three  times  the  diameter  must  be 
less  then  ItKOthsofthe  diameter,  endgieetef  then  10-7)tt 
parts.  Hii  resiilt  is  ]icrfectly  comel,  and  etea  totereUy 
sccurate.    According  to  him  a  circle  of  4970  feet  diamete. 
would  have  a  circumference  lyinjf  between  lft,6IO  and  15,620 
feet,  the  truth  bcm^^  tb  it  such  a  circle  would  have  a  cir- 
cumference of  15,6 13}  feet  very  nearly.   This  measure  of 
Archimedes  gives  3*14286  fbr  the  approximate  value  of  t, 
the  ratio  of  the  eireumfctenee  in  the  dianieteri  eeveral  of 
the  Gveeha  are  taid  to  have  nade  ftardwr  afipnatiBMlian, 
but  their  results  are  not  preserved. 

Among  the  Ilindus  [Vioa  Ganita]  are  found  the  ratios 
of39-27to  1250,  and  also  that  of  the  square  root  of  10  tn  i. 
Tbe  first  gives  wb3'1416  exactly,  and  is  considerably  more 
correct  than  that  of  Archiint>de9 :  the  second  gives  316:>3, 
and  is  much  leas  exact.  Tbe  date  of  the  first  result  ia  not 
known  ;  but  all  agree  that  tbe  wrMlge  fti  which  it  k  Aond 
are  anterwr  to  anyEorapeen  improvement  on  the  mmtmrn 
of  Archimedes.  The  ratio  given  by  Ptolemy,  intheSjrn* 
taxis,  is  3' 141652,  not  quite  so  correct  as  3' 14 18,  but  so 
near  to  it  that  those  who  doubt  of  tbe  antiquity  Hindu 
science  will  probably  suppo:  '  tin;  3*1416  abm HlentiOBad 
to  be  a  version  of  Ptolemy's  measure. 

This  subject  began  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  fifteentb 
oentavj,  in  the  middle  of  vfaioh  were  oaleulaled  tha  taUaa 
of  Rhetlena^  the  oeMmted  Gopemkatt,  Inntt  whieh  the 
value  of  X  miRht  easily  have  been  calculated  to  riglit  ii«>ci- 
mals,  but  il  does  not  appear  that  this  was  done,  rurbuch 
uRe<l  the  ratio  of  3"7to  120,  or  3  141667,  not  ao  exact  aa 
Ptolemy's.  Kegiomontanus  siishtly  ourreoted  the  limita  of 
Arehimedes,  but  Peter  Metius,  miberof  Adrian  (to  whom  it 
ie  ofken  attributed),  and  of  .Tamee  (t«  vhon  the 
of  the  telesoope  has  been  given),  nadaadeeidad 
ment  He  gives  tbe  ratio  of  355  to  113,  or  3*14159292; 
which  is  comet  to  the  sixth  decimal  inclusive.  Nothing 


make  even  those  who  do  not  absolutely  admit  them  think 
their  conclusion  all  but  proved.  But  the  mistake  of  those 
who  produce  pretended  quadratures  often  lies  in  this,  that 
they  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  tbe  word  geometrical. 
They  imagine  that  anything  ia  geometrical  whieh  dwls  in 
notions  about  space,  and  dedoeea  that  whidi  is  not  obvious 
from  that  wliich  is.  But  (icomotry,  in  the  technical  sense, 
ia  that  which  results  from  the  use  of  Euclid's  postulates 
[Axiom],  which  permit  nothing  but  tlie  junction  of  twu 
jpoints  by  a  straight  lino,  the  indefinite  production  of  that 
|0«ning  line,  and  the  desdriftimief  ftcirde  with  a  ^iven  centre, 
and  the  line  joining  that  eentre  with  another  given  pofot  ae 
aiadiaa.  These  limttatiMn  make  the  whotodilnealty;  other- 
wise nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  determine  a  circle 
by  the  Qi  AuRATRix,  if  that  were  allowed  to  bo  drawn,  or  to 
BU|iiii :^'  .1 1  L  j:  t  j  lull  01)  a  Straight  line  till  the  point  whirii 
first  touched  the  strai|;bt  line  touches  it  again,  in  which  case 
the  line  rolled  over  is  the  length  of  the  ciroumfereuce. 
When  theraforeanj  one  imagines,  aeia  often  the  case,  that  be 
ha*  ftniad  a  nMthod  of  squaring  the  etrde.  it  generally  bap- 
pens  that  he  only  announces  the  not  very  new  nor  surprising 
ikct,  that  a  difficulty  which  exists  under  certain  circumstances 
may  tK'  ri  )  diffi  iiliy  at  all  under  others.  But  in  like  manner 
as  no  one  would  be  held  likely  to  answer  the  question  '  re- 
quired the  way  of  building  a  house  without  the  use  of  iron,' 
vhoehonld  first  demand  a  hammer  and  nails,  so  the  greater 
aniBher  of  persons  who  attempt  to  eqaare  the  ciiela  mtiet 
not  ha  mn^oMd  lo  net!  tha  geomakfaal  dilBenl^*  Igr  aa- 


much  that  a  circle  of  113  in  diameter  may  be  reckont:!!  as 
one  of  355  in  cireumferonoe,  which,  though  a  little  too  great, 
does  not  give  the  ciienmforenee  wituigiy  by  so  much  ea  one 
foot  in  1900  wiloe.  Meiint  lived  in  the  fatter  half  of  tba 


sixteenth  century,  aa  alio  did  Vie(a»  vim  nee  a  itOl  more 
accurate  Uiough  not  so  elegant  a  neasnre.  lie  waa  the  firat 


wbo  exhibited  a  series  of  arithmetical  operations,  by  which  a 
mere  calculator  might  carry  on  the  process  to  any  extent,  and 
gave  the  following  result:  The  circle  whose  diameter  is  ten 
thousand  million  of  parts,  has  a  circufnfer&ace  greater  than 
31,415,926,535  of  those  parts,  and  le>^s  than  31.415,926.537. 
Other  appraaimaliont  rapidly  •followed:  Adrianus  Ro. 
manna  euenlateil  the  fnrineter  of  an  ineeribed  polygon  of 
1('7:'7  i:  hlM  sides,  by  means  of  whii  h  In-  fmind  for  the  ratio 
.i  14  .ia^o 53589793  ;  hut  his  coiUrmj  iirar\  l.uilolph  van 
Cculon,  by  calculatini;  the  chords  of  sm  (a -siw  :i;  c-,  tadi  i>f 
which  is  the  half  of  the  preceding,  found  the  perimeter  of  a 
polygon  of  36893488147419103232  sides,  and  obtained  96 
figurae  of  tha  mtio  S'UIM,  fce„  meaently  given  to  a  still 
greater  length.  Solhrthemelhoaof  ealeniating  by  naeaiM 
of  inscribed  polygons  had  received  ro  material  simpliftcatioti. 
This  was  given  by  Bnell.  whofbund  some  propositions  (after- 
wards demonstrated  by  Huyghens)  whi  li  '  t  ry  mnch abridge 
tbe  labour.  He  found  a  result  as  correct  as  that  of  Archi» 
medcs,  by  means  of  a  simple  hexi^n ;  making  the  96-aide4 
polygon  of  Archhnadaa  give  aeven  decimals  oorreetly,  in- 
etead  of  three. 


Ha  ^  cflledaiodthaialaateM 

of  a  pelnpD  ef  ealr  M4Mtt  aitek 
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Hajrf  fa*n»  intnodvcsd  ione  mw  tbMnems  of  Hm  smm 
dm  MM  f boM  of  SneN. 

Tlie  invention  an*!  cult!\  atiorf  i>r  the  diflerential  calculus 
led  to  many  new  views  and  new  methodg,  into  which  it  is 
notour  purpose  to  enter,  as  wc  initnd  the  jircsi'nt  article  not 
for  mathematicians,  but  for  those  ^ho  have  just  enough  of 
Um  WMnee  lo  think  it  possibk  that  the  j«olultoQ  of  the  pro- 
bUm  u  raMTTwl  fbr  them.  Tbe  continued  prodaet  of  Wallis» 
Uweootinned  fnetMn  of  Broanker,  the  Mriaa  of  Verattor, 
Gregory,  Newton,  &o.,  were  so  many  new  algebraical  ex> 
preaaions  of  a  reault  which,  one  might  imagine,  would  be 
oonaider^  as  carried  far  enough  br  tho  arithmcticiiiu. 
Nevertheless  the  ratio  was  eoniecutively  carried  to  75  platajs 
by  Abraham  Sharp,  to  100  by  Machin,  and  to  128  places  by 
De  Idgoj,  and  at  the  ead  of  tht>  I  t  t  century  to  140  places 
byTaga.  And  Baron  Zach  info:  :i:L  j  Maotuut  that  he  had 
■Mn  a  muumnft  m  tba  lUdelila  Lihniy  at  Qifiwdt  in 
wbiA  it  waa  earned  to  194  plaoea. 

Vega's  reaiult,  which,  as  far  as  it  ^oe$.  ig  cooflnsod  bj 
those  of  Machin  and  De  Lagny,  is  as  follows  : — 

3-  14159   e«v  J    :'j:93   i3»«6  !Ol/79  41971    60399  37510 

ataOS    74im    69230    78164   06286  862W)    aWiS  70«79 

KlIS  MM!   ma  0M47  mxn  SOj^ti 

But  tlio  Oxford  manuscript  give*  lu  the  ending  (accord- 
iagtoMontvcaa)— 

4t-0QS  505S'2  2,1172  43594  08128  4802 
So  Ui  a^i  Lhvi,ii  agree,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  correct- 
ness, so  that  the  appn  xmiaiun  has  been  carriinl  to  135 
decimals  certain.  There  is  only  one  use  in  this  extent  of 
aoeoracjr,  which  for  exceeds  all  that  is  necessary,  namely, 
that  the  mon  ratioMl  class  of  MjUnrs  of  the  problem  ai* 
steadied  by  it,  and  are  prevented  {tum  presenting  retaiti 
vhieh  do  not  agree  with  the  knowiftruth. 

Tbo  nover-ending  character  of  these  numerals,  so  for  as 
they  were  tried,  led  to  an  early  suspicion  that  the  ratio  must 
be  really  incommensurable  This  was  actualiy  proved  by 
Ijrabert  (Afcoi.  Aead.  Berlin  {or  17C1),  and  tho  detnon- 
stratioo  ha»  been  given  in  imabridged  form  by  Legendre,  in 
the  notes  to  his  work  on  geoiBOtr)r*  This  deuon&trutiun  is 
parfceUy  oomplalak  and  Unvaa  no  maaner  of  doubt  on  the 
tobjoet  ThoM  who  pomt  in  anertini  that  tho^  eaa  assign 
two  numbers  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  tho  eircumfeteuce  to 
the  diameter,  should  first  learn  geometry  and  algebra 
enough  to  ri  f  iir  this  proof,  for  they  may  depend  upon  it 
that  no  mathematician  will  lend  thtsiu  tt  moment's  attention 
until  this  preliminary  step  luui  been  taken.  Buffon,  and 
Faockouke,  the  editor  of  the  '  Encyelopidie  hUthodique,' 
have  attempted  to  givo  motaphvsical  reasons  (br  this  incom- 
nsosanbility,  apntentlv  in  oraer  that  the  squarers  of  the 
drele  night  not  naTe  all  the  nonsense  on  their  tide  of  the 

iui;  gevmeincal  qua-irature,  as  above  described,  viaa 
attetiiptod  to  be  shown  to  be  iiiipo^sible  bv  James  Gte[;oiy. 
in  166ai;  and  Montucia  seem*  to  admit  the  proof  at  last,* 
though  ht  V  aid  that  it  was  very  like  denumttraJHfm  in 
the  fliat  edilioa  of  his  work  on  the  hisiaiy  of  this  proUom. 
TfaeoljMtioiia  mada  by  Huyt(bcns  to  thii  proof,  and  the 
controversy  which  oosued.  obliged  the  latter  to  admit  tiiat 
Gregory  bad  aueeeeded  in  provinj^  the  impossibility  of  what 
b  called  the  indefinite  quadrature  of  ibe  circle,  by  which  is 
meant  the  finding  of  a  metho<l  of  Miuaring  any  given  sector 
of  the  circle  what*oever.  But  since  it  is  Well  Known  that 
there  are  curvet,  porticular  portions  of  which  may  b«  squared, 
thia  may  happao  in  the  case  of  tho  circle.  Thiu  it  might  be 
fMaiUa  to  give  a  geooivtrioal  lula  fat  aquariog  the  whole 
ctrcle^  oven  though  tlw  rata  wndd  not  apply  to  any  <:ivcn 
sector.  The  proposition  which  6reg(  ry  in  urines  himself  to 
prove,  is  that  no  sector  of  a -circle  can  navo  lo  lh«  circum- 
scribed (lolygon  a  ratio  expressible  by  a  finite  number  of 
algebraical  terms.  The  consequence  of  this,  if  eKtablished, 
must  be  drawn  as  follows : — Since  geometry  allows  the  use 
of  nothing  but  daflnita  aireles  and  straight  hues,  a  straight 
hne  equal  to  the  dnJa  in  length  (which  being  {bund,  the 
whole  difficnlly  ia  avmoma)  must  be  ascertained,  if  at  all, 
by  a  construct  ion  in  vhieh  points  are  successively  deter- 
mined by  the  intersections  of  straight  lines  or  circles,  or  a 
•traif  ht  line  and  a  circie.  Tb^  most  complicated  conatruc- 
iSun  IB  Bndid  wef,  iTm  hcghi  IkoiM  thttntpruidplM.  be 

'  *Tis  Mbwiof  wM  tiic  a<Uitiim  l«ntiy  him.  uid  priottd  bflteaAtor  of  Ike 
alilhiii : '  Aiit^  avoir  reflcchi  epeon  ptnt  atUotiTMBaBtiat  1m  nlioB- 
tdt  Onoorf.  Ujy.>ya«ate  sasi<w»d'wdMslsei1swBMniBliTde 


Ircdnead  to  tho  dataminmonof  a  i 
manner.  Now,  In  the  neat  eompKeatad  ttm,  the  hitarMe> 

lion  of  two  circles  of  given  or  found  radii  and  centrea,  th« 
yioints  of  intersection  may  bo  determined  by  formulso  derived 
from  tl  r  ii:  u  I  an  equation  not  exceeding  the  fourth  de- 
gree, the  roots  of  which  c«n  be  «xpr6s<i«d  lu  a  finite  form :  the 
two  ends  of  the  line  equal  to  the  circle  could  therefore  be 
aadgned  tn  a  finite  form,  and  hence  tho  ieaoth  itself.  And 
the  area  of  any  polygon  (wbeae  aroi  are  ODtainad  by  ooo* 
tinual  biseetion)  deeoribed  about  a  gifan  obde  eould  also 
be  espreued  in  a  finite  (brra,  from  which  (the  area  of  the 
circle  beini;  e.\pres>iible  by  i;ii>;uis  of  its  cireuDirerencej 
the  ratio  of  the  area  to  that  of  ilia  circumscribed  polygon 
would  also  be  expressible.  But  if  Gregory's  proposition  be 
true,  this  area  cannot  be  expreased  in  a  Inila  Isnn ;  neither 
then  can  any  oonstruotion  allowable  in  fauiiiUf  aHite  thf 
circumference  of  a  eirde. 

The  indeSaite  ^aadtainra  was  Aowa  to  ha  im^owible  bv 
Newton  {Principta,  book  i.,  lemma  28),  in  a  manner  which 
lies  open  to  solid  objections ;  ve  »ball  out  therefore  pro* 
duce  tliu  proof.  In  fact,  it  seemsas  difficult  to  indurageo- 
ineters  to  agr«e  in  any  proof  of  tho  impossibility  of  the  in* 
dcnnitc  quadrature,  as  others  to  leave  off  trying  their  poweri 
upon  what  geometers  themselves  have  ceased  to  attempt. 

Montucia  has  given  a  tolerable  list  of  tboee  who  bava 
signalised  theaMN$l«i  by  attaaap ting  this  problem  without 
the  requisite  prellaihnvy  of  ttnaying  i^metry ;  if  preliniW 
nnry  that  may  be  called,  which  wi  uM  'lav  -  inri  !  ■  t'u  in  pivo 
up  the  attempt.  '  Only  prove  to  lut;  lliat  it  is  loipuis.kile,' 
said  Si  TK  lie.  '  and  1  ^  til  m  I  about  it  immediately.'  and 
such  &eem8  to  have  been  the  general  feeling  of  the  quadra- 
tors,  as  Montucia  calls  them.  They  existed  in  crowds  in  the 
time  of  Arehtmedea;  and  the  taee  is  not  yet  extiaet.  Ooo 
Bryao»  a  Qaeak.  headathe  liatt  ho  made  the  otaela  a  mean 
proportional  batwaan  the  inieribed  and  siroumsorihed 
squares,  which  happens  to  be  the  content  of  the  inscribed 
octagon.  Next  we  have  Cardinal  Cus-a.  Orontius  Fiinnis, 
and  one  Simon  van  Byk  (or  Duchesne).  At  the  litne  w  hen 
the  problem  really  wau  of  practical  importaii(!C,  evi  iy  juu- 
drator  raised  up  an  opposing  mathematician;  and  the 
quadrature  was  somcllaaaaoinfiBioMa»aB^  so  near  the  truth, 
that  it  oouid  only  be  oppocod  by  nav  ^pnixinaationa  to  tha 
tntth.  Thus  Caca  was  met  by  RegiMMMitanaa,  Oronlioa 
by  Buleo  and  Nonius,  and  Van  Eyk  by  Peter  Metius,  who 
was  compelled  to  discover  the  Tcry  close  approximation  we 
have  |r;iven  under  his  nanie  by  that  of  Archimedes  Iilmh^;  ia- 
sudicient  to  expose  Van  Eyk.  Such  quadralors  were  of 
use,  and  if  some  of  them  would  now  arise,  no  one  would 
objjeet  10  iaUaeiaa  so  ingenious  that  new  truths  must  be  dti^ 
oovaiad  to  apptw  them.  The  oelebrated  Joseph  Scalign^  • 
maw  ^to  in  geometry,  tried  his  hand  on  tUiand  atbar  fn^ 
blems  m  1593,  and  was  met  by  Vieta,  AdrfannH  Ronanns, 
and  Clavius.  Longomontanus,  the  astronomer  (refuted  by 
Pell),  J.  B.  Porta,  and  Hobbes  (refuted  by  Wallis),  are  throe 
names  well  known  in  other  pursuits  who  niuit  l:J^^  ll  to 
posterity  as  having  bad  distinguished  suoces.<>  m  false  qua. 
dfatttie.  The  won»  of  Ae  lost  against  geometry  and  geo- 
nalen  vere  tha  eaaaaqiianea  of  the  aortilcation  he  felt  at 
not  having  been  admitiad  t»  ham  aueeeeded  in  hia  atlavpt« 
Before  his  time  however.  GreKory  of  St  Vincent,  an  acuta 
mathematician  (to  whom  is  doe  the  discovery  of  the  oon* 
nection  between  the  hyperbolic  area  and  la(;arithmai,  had 
made  the  most  elaborate  attempt  which  ever  wa.H  published, 
in  hiawork  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  (Antwerp,  1647>. 
Such  a  challenger  raised  up  Des  Oarles,  Roberwl,  Huygbeoib 
and  IA>taad,  who  ioaa  dispatched  him. 

Aa  yat  IPC  ha«a  McntioBcd  only  natfaainatiDiaB^  ior  maa 
of  asnBanee  in  cemethlnf  i  bat  wa  have  aha  the  flpantanl 
Falcon  ft's").  who  dialoj^ues  with  tho  cirele  in  his  preface; 
Gephiriiud' 1  and  Alpbonso  de  Molina,  who  attribute  their 
di-i  '  vcrv  iM  iiisinration ;  the  latter  overturns  Kuclid,  and 
found  anoilii  r  ',vho  was  willing  to  admit  bis  discovexiies  aud 
translate  them  into  Latin.  A  merchant  in  Rochelle,  Do  la 
Leu,  not  only  found  out  the  pvobieaa  by  iaapitatioa»  but 
ahowed  that  the  ooavenion  of  Jai«n»  Ttiraa,  and  Flufaaa 
depended  upon  it.  Montnela  oivec  tome  eooount  of  several 
other  visionaries,  the  ditef  of  whom  is  one  Cluver,  who 
fiiund  that  the  problem  depended  upon  another,  namely, 
'  (Joijstruoie  raundum  divinw  menti  analosrum.'  which,  if 
it  be  translateable,  is,  '  to  make  a  world  analogous  to  the 
divine  mind.'  Uc  also  mentions  Richard  White,  an  Biig« 
lidi  Jarail^  irlw  atMida  out  aaatf  (h*  Mlvars  of  the  pa 
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Una  u  the  onlv  one  who  ever  wu  oOBTiooad  of  Jiis  error. 
The  writer  of  tiiis  article  once  pointad  out  iha  cimple  of 

White  to  another  Roman  Catbolic  clergyman,  wbo  hud 
come  from  South  America  to  England,  to  publish  a  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle.  The  parly  addre»«od  seemed  (truck  by 
the  instance,  and  promi^  to  study  more  geometry  before 
he  proceeded  further;  in  a  littlo  while  however  he  relapsed, 
ua  1^  iNirk  «H  advartiMdt  aiid,  «•  belisveb  publiahad. 

After  Am  time  of  Nowton,  and  Uw  obiiMaiit  meoai 
which  were  then  introduced  to  complete  the  quadrature,  if 
such  a  tin II K  were  possible,  persons  versed  in  mathematics 
seem  to  have  (lrop|H-d  the  attempt,  and  the  reign  of  the 
ouadrators  by  instinct  commences.  It  is  true  that  a  serious 
Ohrenion  was  made  by  the  theory  of  gravitation,  which  drew 
off  ogunst  itaelf  many  of  thdeo  who  should  have  been 
^(oadnton ;  hut  enough  roHHiiiMd  to  ftmiili  a  tolenUe 

Thatof  Montuela  contains  principally  Frenchmen,  thoueh 
bad  the  history  of  mathematics  been  written  by  an  English- 
man, he  could  have  produced  as  great  a  number  in  this 
country.  One  Mathultm,  in  17'2S,  promised  in  print  1000 
crowns  to  any  one  who  should  convict  his  solution  of  error, 
and  wa&  actually  sentenced  by  the  courts  to  pay  the  sum  to 
the  H6tel  Dieuot  lyom*  to  whifih  efaui^  NiooH  the  ex- 
poaer.  made  orer  his  daim.-  Om  Soltenar  (aa  lloBtnda 
spelU  it),  an  Englishman,  solved  tbo  problem  by  means  of 
the  number  of  the  beast,  666,  in  tfio  year  1750;  a  M.  de 
Caixsanis  m  1753,  found  it  by  cutting  a  piece  of  turf,  anJ  de- 
duced from  it  the  doctrines  of  original  stnandof  tiie  Trinity. 
Be  offered  to  bet  three  hundred  thousand  francs  on  the 
eOROCtness  of  hia  process,  and  deposited  ten  thousand,  which 
vara  ehiimed  by  several  p«iaoiia»  and  smong  others  by  a 
joaas  lady,  who  brought  an  action  for  them:  but  the  bet 
was  diaelsrad  void  by  the  courts.  Msnr  more  oaaes  might 
be  added;  it  Is  however  enough  to  say  that  this  problem  is 
DOW  never  attempted  (in  print  at  least;,  except  by  those  who 
are  either  altogether  ignorant  of  mathematics,  or  add  a  inont 
undue  opinion  of  themselves  to  an  aoauainiance  with  only 
the  elements.  Sinoa  1755.  the  Aeaoemy  of  Sciences  has 
nfiiaad  to  sMmina anj  pntendsd  solntioa;  and  the  Roval 
Sodoty  in  thb  eouatcy  eana  to  the  saiae  lesolotioD  a  ft w 
years  afterwards. 

A  few  words  may  serve  to  prevent  some  one  from  making 
an  attempt  upon  this  enchanted  castle,  as  it  i«  supposed  to 
be.  When  the  difficulty  first  began  to  be  noticed,  tho  circle 
stood  alone  among  curves ;  and  »o  remarkable  a  distinction 
between  thia^  the  only  curve  then  considered,  and  rectilinear 
ifoiai^  tlw  only  other  figures  then  considered,  could  not 
bnt  amite  aaxmi^.  Our  mwitioo  ia  now  ehanged;  not  only 
does  (he  now  well  reeogOMed  distinction  oroomraensurable 
and  incommensurable  prevent  the  cirr-lc  from  j;resenting 
anything  peculiar  to  itself,  but  tho  curve  in  only  one  among 
an  infinitely  great  number,  many  of  which  have  been  inves- 
^sted  and  their  properties  examined.  Consequently,  with 
to  the  present  state  of  mathematics,  the  problem 
>us  to  that  of  squaring  the  circle  is,  'Given  any 
'whatwwver,  to  find  ita  area.'  Nov  if  the  inge- 
WtiXf  which  ia  gilded  by  the  love  of  investigating  hidden 
Ihinga,  should  desire  a  field  for  its  exertions,  let  it  leave  that 
of  the  circle,  which  has  been  cropped  until  it  uill  yield  no 
morq.  and,  first  acquiring  sufficient  maihi  niatnal  know- 
ledges, let  it  spend  its  force  upon  s-jme  one  ol  the  many  real 
diflSeulties  which  abound,  both  in  llie  pure  and  mixed 
aeienoes:  let  it  investigate  the  meaning  of  divergent  series 
Jbr  example,  in  all  their  varietie^i  or  andaavour  to  axtand 
the  theory  of  diieontinuoos  exprawonst  or  solte  the  eaoa- 
tions  of  moiion  of  tho  solar  system  by  some  other  metnod 
than  that  ut  itenes.  For  one  point  that  should  strike  the 
lover  of  the  marvellous  in  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
there  are  hundreds  in  the  above-named  subjects  which  sur- 
prise the  mathematician,  however  little  he  may  possess  that 
quality.  Moreover,  in  like  manner  as  the  quaamttite  of  the 
eifele  was  at  one  time,  in  the  hands  of  Wallis,  Newton,  &&, 
a  road  to  results  whiefa,  though  they  did  not  attain  their 
end,  yet  answered  many  other  purposes ;  so  the  efforts  of 
the  inquisitive  on  the  actual  difficulties  of  our  own  day  may 
also  end  in  the  protuoliou  ol  science  of  every  kind,  if  begun 
m  knowknlge  and  directed  by  system.  We  owe  tlie  binomial 
theorem,  no  w  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  algebra,  m- 
iiwcUr  to  the  learned  attempts  of  Wallis  upon  the  qoadrs- 
tom  or  dia  anda,  at  a  tune  when  such  altompto  van  ia 
■aawa }  iaiva  n^ght  nmaably  hope  finr  eoutfanl  im- 


iomething  like  thoee  luaulliag  flma  the  labonia  of 
Wallis,  if  those  (not  a  fbw)  whoM  ninda  eompd  than  to 

inquiry  into  the  curious,  would  but  furnish  thetoaalvaa  vUl 
a  guide  before  they  set  out  on  their  travels. 

QUADRATURES,  METHOD  01  The  method  of 
quadratures  derives  its  name  from  itb  earliest  application, 
tnat  of  finding  the  areas  of  curves,  which  waa  always  called 
their  quadratucat  as  being  the  arithmetical  pwawa  by  whidi. 
vhaa  exaeC  aqnaraa  eqnl  to  thaia  night  be  fbuno.  And 
since  the  arxa  of  a  curve  can  always  be  found  when  lyds 

csa  be  fbund,  titis  t«ta  has  also  baan  applied  to  the  deter* 
mination  of  the  deflnito  vahwa  of  intograls  dt  approximataoa. 
Any  integral  [lNTBORATioir|  eaa  he  fbund  approximately 
by  a  summation,  the  limit  of  which  is  the  exact  value:  thus 
we  could datonBla«yiiiite  Aon  «sa  to  »sm+h  by  di- 
viding A  mto  a  laiga  anabar,  a  of  equal  parti*  and  aotttaUy 
summing 

h  h\/i  h\h  h\h 

a.-  +  {a^-]-  +  (a  +  2-  )-  +  ....  + (a +  »-)-  . 
«  n  J  n  n  J  n  n  J  n 

but  the  special  object  of  that  which  is  called  the  method  of 
quadratures  is  the  perfection  of  this  method  of  quadrataraa 
<whieh  is  aithar  vary  inaxaot  or  viiy  tedious),  by  suhseqiMBt 
eorraetions,  which  are  moat  readily  derived  fram  aneh  ma- 
thematical considerations  of  the  error  committed  as  are 
described  in  the  article  Operation.  The  theorem  on  which 
it  is  founded  may  bo  seen  in  p.  .313  of  ttie  '  Differential  Cal- 
culus,' in  the  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge :'  exhibited  in 
the  best  form  for  practical  use,  it  is  at  follows 

Let  fjfdx  be  required  to  be  found  from  f  =  a  to  t  =  a 

+  A:  divide  h  into  n  equal  parts,  and  let  A«,  A,,  A,..  „.Aa 
be  tb«  values  of  y  corresponding  to  the  Mlowiiig  vaiuea  o( 

«,  aunljrab  a-l--,  0  + 2-..,.a-i-n- (ora+Ak  Gon* 

11  IS  IS 

puto 


S 


(A«  +  A,-|-Af|>.»4>A^- 


And,  writing  down  A^  Aj,  fto.,  aa  bslow,  tak«  tamr  diBuc- 
ences.  [DiFrK]utNcs.J 
Af  Ai'Af  Ag. «...•«  Aa— a  A«— t  A«— t  A* 

AA,  AA,  AA,  LAm  «  AA»-.t  AA>-i 

A'A,  A*A,  A*A.-i  A*A»_e 

A»A,    A»A._, 

up  to  the  fifth  differences,  whidh  wiD  begenarally  sufioiaBt 
Then  the  value  of  fyilx  fimm  xs=a  toxsa-l-A  iaaa  fal- 
lows, very  nearly  • — 

S  -  J ^(A.+A^  -  ^  *  (AA-i  -AA.)  - 

3   h  863  A 

—  -  (A«A^  +  A'A.)  -  J5J55  -  ( A.A._.  -  A»A^ 

For  axampK  let  llw  ial^gml  raqaired  he Aon  «a 

9  to  or  13  (we  take  purposely  a  case  ia  which  vcriricatior. 
is  ea^y).  Here  a=:  9,  A  =  4,  y  =  1  :  x.  Divide  ibe  in- 
terval 4  into  ten  equa'  parts,  so  that  A  :  n  =•  Wo  have 
then  9,  y  4,  9-8. ....  12*6.  13.  for  the  eleven  values  of  x,  and 
Writing  dowB  their  ieeipioeal%  and  taUag  thnr  diflfcawwa^ 
we  have 


A  = 

0 

-niiiiii 

1 

2 

10204082 

3 

09803922 

4 

09433962 

5 

U9090909 

6 

OB77K13II 

/ 

us4;4o;6 

8 

08196721 

9 

07936 AOS 

10 

97SM808 

472813 
434816 
400160 
3699C0 
343U53 
318979 
297354 
2778dS 
260213 
S44M0 


A*As 
+  000 

38597 
3405G 
30200 
26907 
24074 
21625 
19499 
17642 
16013 


4541 
3856 
3293 
2833 
2449 
21S6 
1857 
1689 


6S5 
503 
460 
384 
323 
269 
23S 


J 


132 
103 
07< 
061 
0&4 
Ml 
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*  18803419 

X 

1 

1 

•> 

X 

•4  8 

•0S768684 

AA»  -  AA,= 

■00228613 

X 

1 

1 

12 

X 

•4  -Js 

*  00007620 

*«00S4IU» 

X 

1 
1 

M 

X 

•4  a 

*00800910 

'0800S8I2 

X 

19 

720 

X 

■4  as 

•00800031 

■00000913 

3 

180 

X 

•4  = 

•V0000007 

Appobtdmory^—  s 


■03769252 
'40M1731 

*M77S47S 


This  Mme  result,  found  by  oommun  methods,  is  nvp. 
kg  13  —  hyp.  log  9.  or  8^&6494936  -  2*  19722438,  or 
'36772478:  ao  that  the  preceding  method  is  in  this  case 
nor*  Aaaoomet  to  Mven  flgunw  bvutaof  fbturdiiiNWMM. 

Thb  QMlllod  of  quadratures  k  toe  flMtbcmfttieiu't  liat 
mouroe  when  all  otoers  foil  or  are  still  longer.  Id  moat  of 
the  cases  in  vhich  it  is  absolutelv  requisite,  the  calculation 
of  the  values  of  y  is  Iho  most  tedious  part  of  the  i[ "  :  ^'  on. 
When  ihe  Uniits  are  very  different,  it  is  nencrully  requisite 
to  divide  their  interval  into  several  parts,  and  to  make  the 
inteprations  through  the  several  j)ar!«i  separately.  For  an 
invefM?  pruce»s  see  Summation 

QUA^DRIO.  FRANCESCO  SAVE'&IO.  •  UuiMd 
Jesuit  of  oitbioootli  eontury,  s  oativo  of  Valielliiui, 
wrote  an  historical  and  flcscnplive  work  on  his  own  country, 
which  he  dediMtcd  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  '  Disscrlaziom 
Cnlico-Storiche  intorno  alia  llesia  di  qui  dalle  Alpi  u^^i 
detU  Vallellina,'  3  vols.  4ta,  Milan.  1766.  It  is  i\w  hetl 
toeonot  which  vre  hai'eof  that  Mduded  rogion.  The  author 
wiiririnnsHj  oxbibits  a  want  of  sritkal  faimesa,  as  where  be 
aitonpts  to  meiise  tbe  nasiBeiw  of  the  Protestants  vbiab 
took  place  in  1620.  and  was  attended  by  eireamstanees  of 
great  atrocity.  But  the  principal  work  of  Quadrio,  and 
that  on  which  hia  reputation  n*  a  writer  chiefly  rests,  is  his 
general  history  of  poetry  in  all  agei  and  countnes:  '  Storia 
•  Ragione  d'ogm  I'oesia,'  7  vol.".  -tto  .  Bologna  and  Milan, 
1741-53,  a  laborious  work  cnntaiaini^  a  vast  deal  of  informa- 
tion not  fbund  oolleoted  in  any  other  cumpilation.  The 
antbnr  UmXt  at  leo^  of  every  branch  of  poetry,  antient 
■n^  modmn.  He  diTides  poetry  into  raelic  or  lyric,  scenic 
or  dramatic,  and  epic  and  duluctio,  each  subdivided  into 
numerous  departments.  Under  the  head  of  scenic  poetry, 
besides  1!  i  vunoua  sorts  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  he  treats 
of  the  numerous  class  of  roiroi  and  pautonimu,  of  ike  so- 
lirical  drama,  the  Atellans.  the  rustic  pastoral,  maritime, 
piscatonn,  sylvestres,  and  other  fsbala,  and  liwtly  of  the 
Busieal  drama  or  opera.  He  also  tnalB  at  length  of  the 
riiawody.  the  paradf,  tbe  burlesque  posAsv  of  mioiia  kinds 
witn  which  Italian  uieTaiare  abounds,  of  oideet,  maoaronic, 
and  pedantic  poetry:  he  quotes  an  immctise  number  of 
«rttcn>,  many  of  whom  are  little  kiiown  ;  and  he  gives  ex- 
tracts from  tlicni.  Quadrio's  work,  notwithstanding  .several 
Bistakes  and  imperfections,  u  a  very  useful  library  book, 
and  the  composition  of  it  oecopied  the  author  a  considerable 
fart  of  bis  Itfe.  Quadrio  waa  of  an  inflrm  and  susceotible 
teaper,  wbieh  iaiolved  bin  in  sundry  broils  and  disap- 
pointments, in  consequence  of  which  he  sought  and  obtained 
leave  to  quit  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  assume  tbe  garb 
ti  a  -erLilar  prujst  ir  abbe.    He  died  at  Milan  in  175G. 

QUADHIJ'MAN A,  Cuvier's  name  for  his  second  order 
of  mammiferous  animaU,  an'  order  whicli  niuat  be  always 
viewed  by  tbe  zoologist  with  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
OMtaiiu  those  forms  among  which  will  be  found  the  nearest 
anioaofa— though  tbe  dktanee  is  still  giaat— to  Man. 

^ktVPANSRK  ;  OlUNO>TTTAIf.l 

The  order  Primbtes  of  Linnsous  consisted  of  the  genera 
Homo,  Simia,  Lemur,  and  Fexperlilio.    [Primates  ] 

Cuvier  placed  Hmno  aloof  in  his  orfler  Bimana,  of  which 
It  is  tbo  only  genus.  Hu  order  QiuMb-wmma  embraced  the 
S^ign  iSimia,  Lino^  inoludiag  the  Orangt)  sad  tbe  MakU 
(Ltmmr^  limki;  between  tbMo  two  e&tremes  came  the 
OmkHit  or  Jf^opitimt,  [JaccRtrs.] 

Of  his  Quadrumana,  Cuvier  remarks  that,  independently 
of  \h»  anatomical  detaiis  which  distinguish  them  from  man, 
tbcy  diAr  ftom  Wa  in  tfan  yvj  atiilunf  ehswatw  aiisbig 


from  ibeir  bind4eet  having  free  tbumbSi  wbieb  on  op- 
posable to  ^e  other  flneurs,  whilst  tbow  ffngenare  lont; 

and  flexible,  like  those  or  the  hand.  Tliey  therefnrr  .  !  i  jb 
trees  with  facihty.  hut  tliey  do  not  hold  theni»elvc'8  or  waik 
erect  except  with  diihculty,  their  foot  in  such  case  not  rest- 
ing' on  the  solo,  but  on  its  external  cdj^c.  and  their  narrow 
pelvis  not  favouring  sqnUibrium  in  that  pojiture  Their 
wleslineit  beobsMfrei^  are  sufficiently  similar  to  ours,  their 
eyes  are  directed  ftrward.  they  have  mamron  on  the  breast 
ot  penem  pcndcntem.  Tl>e  cerebrum  has  three  lobes  on 
each  side,  the  posterior  of  which  covers  tbe  cerebellum,  and 
the  temporal  fowa  is  separated  from  the  orbit  by  a  bony 
partition  ;  but  for  ibe  rest,  they  recede  gradually  iroui  the 
form  of  man,  u.'csu.ning  a  more  elongated  mtuzle,  a  tail, 
and  a  progression  more  and  more  exoiusively  quad* 
tvped.  Nevertheless,  adds  Cuvier,  the  liberly  of  was  Ibn- 
•nui  and  the  complication  of  tbeir  han^  permit  among 
them  all  many  actions  and  gntures  dmilw  to  iboae  of  man. 

llligcr's  first  order,  Erecla,  like  Cuvier's  Rimava,  included 
man  alone.  His  M>eond  order,  FotiictUa,  consisted  of  tbe 
Quadrumana,  the  iVoAiWi,  tbe  AflWrOAMVI.  tbiB  LepiodoC' 
t^lOf  and  Iho  Marsupiulta. 

The  Quadrumana  embraced  the  Orange  tnd  Sumtf  ft- 
nerally,  including  Haoait  (tbe  JbocAiM). 
.  Mr.  Gray  divides  tbe  JVmmIw  into  tbe  Anihropemar- 
phnut  and  Quudrupedoid. 

Tbe  first  family  of  the  first  division.  Uomnida,  is  thus 
subdivided^ 

♦ 

Tail  none. 

1.  Uomioios,  ffomo.  3.  Simiins,  TVof/odbtet,  OeeCt 
Mo.  linn,  i  BgkiatM,  IIL 

Tail  long  or  short. 
3.  Presbytina.  Pretbytei,  Bsch.  ;  J.  Cercopitliccma,  La- 
'iopyga,  liL;  Ctreopithtau,  Linn.;  Cercoeebua,  Geoff.; 
Macaeutf  S.  pfnoeepha]ina»  Cji^noe^iAalMt,  Briss, ;  Aqge'op 
Briss. 

Tbn  aaeond  ftnnily,  San'guitkg,  ie  tbus  subdivided 

+ 

Tail  end  naked. 
I.  Myretina.  Mycetes,  111.;  '2.  Atelina.  Alelet,  Geoff.; 
BraehjfUktt  Spixj  Gatifomiargutt        Lagotkriie^  Geo£ 

■»t 

Tail  end  hairy. 

3.  CalUthricitia.  Ceinu,  Erxl.  :  4.  Saguinina,  SagmntUt 
Lac6p. ;  NyctifAihecttt.  Spix ;  Pitheda,  Geoff. :  BratkjfpUB 
Spix;  6.  Uarpalina  (Hapalina?),  yoccAwf.  Geoff. 

Under  the  Quadrtipednid  division,  Mr.  Gray  arranges  the 
Lenmida,  the  Oaleofi^mtUr,  end  tbe  VetpertiUonkUt^ 

0nder  tbe  Quadmmma,  or  Tffraehmrt  (his  second 
orderX  M.  Lesson  arranges  ihr  Sinn'//!  and  T.-  mmiilir  f^e- 
nerally,  together  with  A'/nr,  yyctireius,  (Jalngo,  Tarttus, 
Cheiromi/s,  and  Cheiragalcux. 

His  first  order.  Bimana,  includes  iiiaii  only. 

Tbe  Quadrumana  form  the  first  order  of  the  system  oi 
Mr.  8wainson»«bo  excludes  man  ih>m  tbe  sodogicai  citdek . 
Hia  QHudrwMMeoniitt  of  tbe  following  ftmities  and  gn> 


I.  Simiads. 

Simia  (including  7ro;/od|yfsr«  .^yls&tfM*  iV«s£flMf  Blid 

Pithecus,  its  subgenera). 

Cercojjithecut  (including  Lariopyga,  Sfmnopilhecux,  f"o- 
lobut,  C0reopitkeett$,  Cerecctbuit  and  HataUs,  as  subge- 
nera). 

/mntt. 

Maemw. 

P'jf.i--,  [iiiriudiiig  Pdpfo and CifcaMetpMm (Cynoeepbsp 

lus  :i  an  subgenera). 

'J.  (xibidn. 

Afycc/M,  iMQtkiiah  Aietet,  G^mt,  Cailithrix,  Hupalet 
(insbdim  ATiMt  as  a  suteenusX  and  PSthteia. 

9.  Lemuridie. 


4.  Vespertilionidga. 

Under  tne  article  Cbeihopoda  will  be  found  a  notice  of 
Mr.  Ogilbv's  viewi  reganling  the  Quadrumana,  as  far  as 
they  had  then  gonn.  Tboae  views  have  since  been  carried 
out  by  that  gentleman  in  tbe  'Natural  Hlrto>7  <rf*  Monkeys, 
OpoMums,  and  Lemurs,'  bein?  the  third  volume  of  'The 
Mcnagorios,'  in  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge* 
Tbe  nUoving  table  •xbibtts  tbe  icq^ve  groups  and 
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Tbe  leading  Awnu  of  Um 
of  the  genera,  will  1w  (bund  andor  thobr  iwpoetivo  tUSm  hi 

this  work. 

QUAESTOR  (from  quaero :  '  qui  conquirerel  pidilicoi  pe- 
tunia* e(  maleficia,'  Viirru,  De  Lmg.  Lai.,  iv.  14)  is  a  name 
which  was  couimon  to  two  distinct  cluMt  of  officers  at 
Rome,  who  were  only  dittil^iaihed  from  oMb  odMr  by  dif- 
ferent attributes:  tbo  uno  of  one  claii  vat  omi^oret 
parriddii;  thet  of  the  other,  yifOMfarM  dmm.  As  the 
amner  eUss  of  these  officers  ceased  to  exist  about  the  time 
of  the  Licinian  law,  and  as  the  characteristic  epithet  was 
not  uhvays  addi'd  by  the  earlier  writers,  the  twuofficos  were 
frequently  cuiifnunded  by  subsequent  authors,  such  as  Taci- 
tus and  Ulpian. 

The  origin  of  the  quaetlores  parricidii  was  traced  by 
some  writers  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history, 
and  it  is  said  that  tha  office  of  fHOMlont  parricidii  existed 
•van  ia  the  reigns  of  Romolus  and  Nana.  Livy(L26)and 

TuAXyx'i  {Annal.,\\.  12)  think  lh;it  tl-.ny  were  npnointed  by 
the  kings:  but  it  is  mere  jiiobable  that  the  kin^s  unly  pro- 
posed the  randidati-t  and  that  they  were  appointed  by  the 
populus.  (Ulpian,  'De  offic.  guaest..'  Dig.,  i.  13.)  That  the 
office  existed  in  the  reign  of  I'ullus  Hostiliusis  oertaia,and 
the  general  opinion  among  the  Romans  was  that  it  was  in- 
stituted bf  that  king.  AAer  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public, the  two  quaestores  parricidii  continued  to  be  elected 
in  the  oomitia  of  the  curies,  on  the  presentation  of  the  con- 
suls, as  they  were  before  on  that  of  the  kings;  but  they 
were  now  regularly  elected  every  year,  whereas  before  they 
hail  (iiily  iK-eii  ajipointed  in  esses  of  emergency.  After  the 
deremviratc,  they  were  elected  by  the  centuries.  At  the 
timo  of  the  Licinian  law  one  part  of  their  functions  was 
iwalhnnd  up  by  tbo  office  of  the  iriumvih  eapitales,  while 
tha  last  wen  ambodied  in  the  oSIms  of  the  ettmlo  aedUes 
and  the  tribunes. 

The  quaestores  parricidii.  according  to  Niebuhr,  were  the 
snnie  as  the  duumviri  perdw I li'  /iis,  but  Waller  (Gesch. 
di's  Horn.  RechU,  p.  835)  has  adduced  a  number  of  passages 
which  seem  clearly  to  prove  that  the  quaestores  parricidii 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  duumviri  perduellionis, 
who  continued  to  be  elected  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  and 
wsraraalindgsoiaeasssofpatdiioUio.  The  fbrnw*  on  tha 
other  hand,  van  a  kind  of  puUio  accusers,  who  oondnoted 
-tha  aeeusation  and  carried  the  sentence  into  execution. 
(Fastus,  s.  V.  'Parici;'  Dionys.  Hal.,  viii.  78.)  They  had 
also  to  assemble  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  to  sit  in  judg- 
OMnt  on  any  criminal  accused  of  acapital  offence (Varro,x7e 
XlrVf.  Zat.,  T.  9),  for  which  purpose  tney  sent  a  trumpeter, 
vha  inodabaed  tha  day  of  naabug  IWmb  tha  GhMioL  at  the 
gates  of  tha  city,  and  at  the  house  of  (he  aoenseo. 

The  Quaestores  clussiei  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
mibiio  treasury,  and  axe  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
ValMmu  FttUiMlm  vho  gava  tha  light  of  — 


the  popu.ui.  At  first  they  were  only  two  in  number,  but 
in  the  year  4'2I  u.c.  their  number  wasdoubletl  (Liv.,  iv.  43), 
and  part  of  thcin  were  to  be  plebeians,  but  this  was  not  tho 
case  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  three  out  of  the  four 
quaestores  were  plebeians.  (livy,  iv.  4S,  M.)  From  the 
time  that  fbur  qnaeatorea  waiaalootad,  two  aeeonpaniad  tha 
consuls  into  the  field,  whOa  tha  two  others  remained  in  tha 
city  (quaestnrcs  urbani).  After  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  Italy  (489  b  c  ),  the  number  of 
quaestores  was  again  doubled,  so  that  there  were  now  eight 
of  them  (Liv^  Epit.,  lib.  xv.),  for  the  administration  of  the 
financial  aflairs  in  the  city,  in  the  army,  in  Italy,  and  the 
province  of  Sicily.  One  of  them,  who  resided  at  Ostia,  had 
also  to  provide  the  city  with  corn.  (Cie.,  |ir«  BmtLt  17.) 
Sulla  in  bis  dictatorship  raised  their  number  to  tmUSj,  and 
Cnear  to  forty.  (Tacit.  Anm^  1.  e. ;  Dion  CSass.,  xltu. 
47,  51.)  During  the  time  of  the  omperora  their  number 
varied.  The  two  quaestores  urbani,  down  to  the  time  of 
Julius  Cifsai',  had  the  administration  of  the  public  treasun' ; 
they  registered  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  republic 
(A»con.  Ped.  on  Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.  1,  p.  158,  ed.  Orelli; 
Plut,  Otf.  Min.,  17,  18),  received  the  money  dua  to  tha 
stata,  and  nada  the  payaonts  aanationad  ^  tha  aanaic 
They  had  also  to  receive  and  taha  ondar  thair  especial  pro- 
tection all  foreign  ambeassdors.  and  those  strangers  who 
were  connected  with  the  state  by  ties  of  public  hospitality; 
finally  they  had  the  care  of  the  funeruW  and  monuments 
which  the  senate  decreed  as  distinctions  for  men  of  groat 
merit  (Plut^  Quasst.  Bonsn  43;  Val.  Max..  v.  1.  1 ;  Gio« 
pro  Flacco,  18):  they  kept  te  tta  treasury  the  books  m 
vhioh  tho  Mnattta  aonsttlta  ware  copied,  until  Aqgntlaa 
also  entmstad  them  with  the  keeping  of  the  original  dooa« 
mcnts.  (Dion  Cas.s.,  liv^  36.)  Julius  Cseiar  transferred 
the  administration  uf  ihctreasurj-  ttoxa  the  quaestores  to  two 
aediles.    (Dion  Cass  ,  xliii.  47.) 

The  military  quaestores  who  accompanied  the  consuls 
into  tfw  field  (Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii,  I,  IS)  had  the  charge  of  tha 
money  with  which  tha  war  vas  carried  on,  distributed 
among  the  soldiera  their  ptoiviaions  and  pay,  and  supoi^ 
intended  the  sale  of  the  booty,  the  produce  of  whieh  waa 
either  divided  among  the  soldiers  or  lodged  in  the  pab> 
lie  treasury.  (Livy,  iv.  53.)  They  had  however  to  give 
in  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings  to  the  treasury. 
Cic,  in  iL  1,  14;  and  Asoon.  FMU  Itf.  ad. 
Orelli.) 

With  the  eOElMikUl  ef  the  Roman  empire,  a  greater 
nuoAer  ef  ouaaatsns  «bb laquirad  fiur  the  financial  adiwa- 
iatiatlen  of  nie  eonqnarsd  oonntriaa  and  the  provineei,  and 

it  was  chiefly  owiiip  to  this  that  their  number  increased  in 
proportion  as  the  empire  became  greater.  The  praetor  was 
therefore  usually  accompanied  in  lus  pi()\  incc  bv  a  quaeslor 
who  had  the  whole  financial  department  under  lus  con- 
trol, but  «a^  like  the  other  quaestores.  accountable  to  the 


trsuniy;  in  eaae  of  his  death,  the  praetor  appointed  ojpre* 
ouaealor  in  his  stead.  (Cic,  in  Verr.,  ii.  1,  IS.)  Wmb 
Uie  praetor  was  absent  from  his  pravinoOb  tha  qnaoitor 


uaealor  in  his  stead.  (Cic,  in  Verr.,  u.  1,  IS.) 
praeti 

usually  supplied  his  place,  and  waa  then  attended  by  lietora. 

j  (Cic,  ad  ram.,  ii.  15  .  pro  PAme;,  41.)  In  the  consuUlup 
of  Dccimus  Drusus  and  Porcine,  the  senate  decreed  that 
it  should  be  decided  by  lot  whicliof  the  quaestors  were  to  be 
sent  into  tho  provinces.  (Ulpian,  Dig.,  I.  c)  This  U* 
was,  wiiu  very  few  eMeptieiii^  ahiervod  until  the  end  at 
the  republic  '  Thaia  esaaM  to  ha  no  doubt  that  the  quaM> 
tors  at  all  timai,  after  the  year  of  their  oflfage  «ai  over,  had 
a  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  aaMla;  of  Sulla  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  that  he  raised  their  numbw  to  twenty,  for  the 
purpose  of  rilhiiii  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate. 

In  the  tune  of  the  emperors  we  have  mention  of  some 
quaestors  who  bore  the  title  of  Candidati  principis,  and  who 
were  not  sent  into  provinces,  but  had  only  to  read  in  the 
senate  the  commuuicatiotu  which  the  omperor  had  to  make 
to  that  iiaoflih^.  Fkom  the  time  ef  the  enmeror  Cbu- 
dins  it  heeame  eostomary  for  anacalotes,  on  eaWing  upon 
their  office,  to  give  gUulntorial  spectacles  to  the  people, 
and  accordingly  none  but  the  weulliuest  Romans  could 
aspire  to  tho  othce. 

The  quaestores,  in  the  provinces  of  tbo  Populus  Romanufc 
had  the  jurisdiotio  of  the  Curule  sedile%  and  eoweqpoalhr 
the  right  of  promulgating  edicts.  No  ediels  were  praaw* 
gated  in  the  provinces  or  the  Oaesar.  (Gaiua,  i.  6.) 

QUA'GUO.  DOMENl'CX),  who  has  been  caUed  the  6er> 
mao  Ganaletto,  wss  of  a  family  that  has  prodnead  several 
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tr  Luvino,  near  the  Luke  of  Como.  Tlitsif  ancestor, 
Julio  Quaglio.  wtu.  n  f.'i:>-,c.j-painler  of  some  note,  s'-in  jol 
lowed  tb«  sohool  of  TintorelUi,  in  wlxioh  his  father  is  gaid  to 
hkv  b«cQ  educated,  ana  who  executed  manjr  altsr-pt&oee 
•fid  other  works  at  Vianna,  SaUburg,  and  Laybaeh.  Ld- 
imto  Quaglio. irbow bom  at  Laioo,  Jaly  S5,  i730,aecoai- 
p  nic-^l  hi»  father.  Otovanni  Maria,  to  Vienna,  where  the 
iB'  ti'  was  engaged  a«  engineer  and  architect  in  the  imperial 
Bervire.  and  whore  Lorenzo  himself  was  brought  up  to  the 
Utter  profeasiOQ.  He  erected  the  theatre  at  Mannheinit 
•ad  that  at  Frankfort,  besides  many  other  buildings,  which 
am  tmcwnwd  flir  tlMor  superior  taste:  he  died  at  Mu- 
aioli.  May  7. 19M.  Thii  Lornito  left  a  son.  named  Gio- 
vanni Maria  (bora  \77ih  who  «aa  a  diatingiiiaM  arehitoe- 
tural  and  seene  painter.  Damenieo,  tha  bntlMr  of  Lorano, 
who  was  himself  an  historical  painter,  had  two  sona,  Juliqs,, 
ail  admirable  scene-painter  at  Munich  (died  January  '28, 
iMJO),  and  an  elder  son,  Josc;)li  ii  )rn  17  17,  died  at  Mu- 
nich. JaDuanr-  23,  1828),  who  was  e^en  m  re  eminent  than 
his  brother,  ^oth  a»  a  SCW-yMnter  I  ic<'oratiun  gene- 
nUjr.  Jowph  bad  Saax  tarn,  Angela,  Duiuenico  (tlit  sub- 
ject of  tUa  article).  Loraow  <boni  December  1 9.  1 793).  and 
Simon  (born  October  23,  1 79i).  Angelo.  who  died  April  2, 
1815.  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  wa«  also  a  scene-painter  of 
extraordinary  geniu*,  and  some  if  Ikt  productions  are  de- 
scribed as  having  had  a  most  astuiualiing  effect, particularly 
one  representing  the  illumination  of  St.  Brtn%  tt  Rmdo, 
aftar  aliuliaa  isade  by  him  on  the  spot. 

JhamiK*  «u  boni  at  Munich,  January  1,  1766,  and 
St  •  Tuy  eaily  agt  to  maaifaat  a  fimdMn  for  art. 
especially  Ibr  perspective  and  arohiteetiml  paintiag.  With 
h  father  for  his  instructor,  und  with  hi^  own  instinctive 
feeling  to  urge  him  on.  he  not  only  made  rapid  proficiency 
in  the  above-racn!ii)ne<l  studu-s,  Lmi  iJoMitcii  in.-;  leisure  to 
drawing  firom  the  life  model,  to  landscape  and  bketches  from 
namyi^  and  to  etching  and  engraving.  In  fact  he  was  in 
aoBM  dMIIir  «f  aioiiag  excellenoa  in  too  many  depart- 
nanla  of  trt,  bad  he  not,  by  the  advioo  of  bis  brother  An- 
gelo, determined  to  devote  bimaalf  mm  oapaoialljr  to  eaa. 
HaTinR  imbibed  a  strong  taste  for  tbo  arebitoetuio  of  Ao 
niidJlc  a^c-.  fr;;ui  .Aiigelu  >  i.^vn  drawings  ofthe  cathedral  of 
Cologne  (made  for  bulpico  Boisserfe's  splendid  work),  he 
resolved  to  make  the  buildings  of  that  period  tlie  chief  sub- 
ioeta  of  bia  Miusil-  With  this  view  ha  made  an  archiieo- 
tont  tavr  la  Fnising  and  other  places,  studying  their  inte- 
raetinr  MMUMOta  oCGotbio  arcbitecture.  Tbaae  ftimished 
biinwith  a  tteeb  of  tolQoeta  Ibr  paintings  on  Ua  ntinm,  and 
am  np  the  rest  for  his  picture  of  Regensburg  cathedral, 
whicD  w  ;i  -  [I  urfiiased  by  Maximilian,  the  late  king  of  Bavsr 
ria,  who  L  vh  rted  the  artist  to  oonfine  himself  to  the  new 
branch  which  he  bad  so  successfully  camcaenced.  Following 
this  advice,  whieb  was  soconded  by  that  of  many  other  able 
jqdgi^  Quaglio  reatgned.  in  1819,  bis  situation  and  salary 
H  aealM^iater  at  the  Moniob  tbaotre^  and  thenceforth  ap- 
plied himself  solely  to  aiabiteotlinl  paintinf;  in  which 
branch  of  art  he  gradually  eataUiabad  a  reputttion  through- 
out Bu  rope,  a;i  1  a  the  sarao  time  was  not  a  little  instn: 
mental  in  pruiiiuti.ig  by  Ins  works  that  taste  for  ihte  arclu 
lecture  and  arts  of  the  iniddlc  ages  wliicli  has  of  late  years 
taken  root  in  Germany,  independently  of  llwir  value  as 
p<»-traitsof  sioniu  of  the  finest  productions  of  Oerman- Gothic 
aiebileotttra,  b»  works  aio  marked  by  striking  picturesque 
aftet.  Beaidaa  bit  pietorei,  vbieh  are  very  numerous,  he 
cxectitk  1  niany  etchings  and  Uthegn|ibie  viewa,  and  among 
the  la  .i.  r  ;i  series  of  thirty  subjects,  entitled  'Denkwurdige 
(>ebaud.  UL's  LVut.scben  MitlL'laUcni.'  In  1829  ho  accom- 
panied Mr  Gaily  Knight  in  a  tour  to  Italy  as  his  architec- 
tntal  draAsman.  He  dad  at  Hohenschwangau  (where  lie 
was  employed  in  reatoring  and  improving  tlio  castle),  of  an 
apoplectic  attack,  April  9.  1837. 

QUAIL.  ^onaB*.  voL  XTiL.  p.  438.] 

QU  AINI.  FRANCBSOa  waa  bora  in  161 1,  at  Bologna, 
and  studied  under  Ago^tino  Mitelli,  by  whose  instruction  he 
acquired  great  skill  m  perspective  and  in  paintii^  architec- 
tural views.  The  pubUf  «  iiiii  i  v  a'  Bologna  contain  several  of 
bia  works,  the  most  admired  of  which  are  the  representa- 
tiaaaof  omamantal  anUtaetiiw  in  lha  8ak  Fanaia  in  the 
Palazio  Pablioo. 

QU  AIMI.  liODOVICX).  the  son  of  Francesco,  was  born 
at  Bologna,  in  1643.  After  having  acqattad  tha  rudiUMUl 
ef  the  art  and  a  knowledge  of  perKpeetive  fnm  bia  Ihtber. 
be  became  a  disciple  first  of  Guercin  >.  nntl  afterwards  of  l  is 
lalation  Carlo  Cignani,  in  whose  school  ho  was  contemporary 


w  .th  M  in' Antonio  Franeeschini.  His  improvement  Was  SO 
punt,  til  it  in  a  few  years  he  wu3  employed,  as  well  as  Fran- 
ccschini.  to  assist  Oi^n am  in  the  execution  of  some  of  his 
great  works.  Their  me  ihod  of  handling  and  colouring  was  so 
similar,  that  it  wa&  diffiouUlodalarminewbatpartoC  angr 
work  waa  axeented  b^  eitbar  of  Oem.  In  (%naid%  prin- 
cipal works  however  it  seems  that  (^uaini  painied  the  land- 
scape, the  architecture,  and  other  ornaments,  and  Frances- 
cbini  the  figures.  After  Cignani's  death  the  t^v  i  iivu^t-  < .  n- 
tinufid  to  work  together.  They  were  employed  at  Bologn*. 
Modena,  Piaccnza,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  where  they  paintea  the 
cartoons  for  a  cupola  in  8t.  Peter's,  which  has  since  baaa 
executed  in  mosaic. 

Qoaini  also  painted  Bumj  bbtoriaal  anbiects  fnm  biiOiini 
compoaitions,  vbieh  irere  entirely  flniahed  by  bimaelf.  In 

the  chtirf'li  nf  St.  ,7i>-eiih  at  Bolopna  there  is  apicture  of  the 
Visilauon  ;  in  La  Cantk,  iln:  k-^kil  Christ  suppurted  by  the 
Virgin;  and  in  the  church  ot  St.  Nicholas  the  principal 
altar-piece  is  by  Quaini— it  represents  that  saint  in  prison 
visited  by  the  Virgin  and  an  angel,  and  is  ttfMVaUy  «pokWI 
of  by  Lanzi.    He  died  in  1717.  aged  74. 

QUAKERS,  the  name  fiial  gR>on*  in  anra.'  and  aiaaa 
habitually,  to  the  sect  of  Christians  who  call  ibemselves  tba 
*  Society  of  Frienda'   [Fox.  Gbobob,  vol.  x.,  p.  396  ] 

Oralis. — ^The  founder,  or  rather  the  fir>t  inemlier  of 
this  oiMiety  was  George  Fox,  who  toward*  tin-  mid  lie 
of  the  sevcnti  '  iitli  c  jnlury,  after  long  wanderings  iibout 
the  country  and  much  spiritual  conflict  and  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  sects  then  raging  against  each  other  in  Eng- 
land, separated  bimaalf  from  all,  faaUng  that  *  none  oanM 
speak  to  his  condition.*  By  degreea  bia  laligioua  opuMOfla 
assumed  a  distinct  form,  and  in  uie  year  1647,  when  be  waa 
29  vears  of  age,  he  commenced  his  ministry  by  preaching 
at  Dukinfield  near  Marirtir^tcr.  In  a  short  time  the  iiuni- 
ber  of  believers  in  his  dutiiaies  increased;  in  164S  large 
meetings  attended  his  ministry  in  Nottinghamshire,  and, 
notwithstanding  cruel  perasoaUon,  the  Somly  ipnod  ftoa 
the  poor  and  luibiBtniDtad  Id  naaf  af  uwa  opniMt  nd 
edueatadelaaMK. 

It  ia  not  onr  iatmliott  to  desefibe  the  pwesia  by  wbieh 
George  Fox  was  led  to  adopt  his  peculiar  opinions,  or  the 
course  of  conduct  which  thes«  induced  him,  whilst  yet  a  very 
young  man,  to  pursue.  Such  a  narrative  might  cast  on  ilie 
fecct  an  air  of  extravagance,  which  belongs  less  to  this  body 
in  partioular  than  to  the  period  of  religious  excitement  in 
whieb  it  had  ita  riia,  Notwiibttandiag  initfanwia  of  iadif 
eretion  or  entbuaiaani  in  aoneef  ita  Ibit  ttonbara,  tbo  early 
history  of  the  Society  it  full  of  examples  of  undaunted 
courage  in  passive  and  ultimately  successful  resistance  to 
'  oppression. 

]  Tfnett. — ^The  Society  of  Friends  have  no  articles  or  creed, 
I  subscription  to  which  is  required  of  their  members.  Their 
principal  tenets  mav  however  be  gathered  from  the  writings 
of  George  Foi,  Wilbam  Fenn,  and  Robert  Barclay,  and 
their  otMr  aMfovad  authors,  and  from  the  nittulea  and 
epistlea  iiauea  by  tbeir  yearly  meeting  In  London  to  the 
viilordinate  meetings. 

They  believe  that  it  is  tiu  pri  r;;i;iiiivc  ^jf  God  alone  to 
declare  himsell  t  i  iiiri;i  .  1  1 1 ,<  rF-fore  they  prefer  express- 
ing thcii'  religious  opinions  in  tho  language  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. In  full  accordance  with  tbese  sacred  writings,  they 
have  ever  believed  that  there  is  one  Ood  and  Father  of  all, 
of  whom  are  all  things ;  that  there  ia  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
br  wlMMn  all  thin^  were  made^  who  waa  glorified  with  the 
rather  befera  the  world  was,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever;  that  there  is  one  Hi  }  S[irit,  the  promise  of  ihe 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  LcaiJei,  banctifier,  and  Comforter  of 
his  people:  and  that  these  three  are  one  Grod.  Whilst  ob- 
jecting vu  jichuliistic  terms  and  distinctions,  and  to  all 
attempts  to  be  wise  in  the  decu  thl^gi  of  God,  beyond  what 
He  baa  platuly  revaaled.  tbey  MW  «m  pnisMad  tbeir  belief 
in  tbo  laal  nianbeod  at  vdl  aa  the  true  dei^  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  that  the  Word  which  was  in  the 
beginning  with  Grod,  and  was  (^sd,  was  made  flesh  aii<l 
dwelt  amongst  men.  They  maintain  that  man  in  the  fall  is 
t^cparated  and  alieaal«d  in  bis  nature  fh>m  God ;  that  ail 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  and  are 
therefore  exposed  to  divine  wrath;  and  that  it  is  solely 
through  the  mercy  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus  that  any  are 
bnmgnt  into  laeooeiliation  with  him ;  receiviog  reaaisswn  of 
•fas  tbrongb  ibitb  in  the  one  propitiatory  offering  of  tba 
T.nmb  of  (rod,  and  sanctification  of  heai  l  thn  thr-  in- 
Uueacea  of  the  Holy  Spint.   They  believe  ihc  Holy  i>crip< 
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lures  to  b«  given  by  inspuntion  of  Ood.  and  to  bo  jmtftaUe 

for  doctrine,  for  roproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
riKlite<)u»ness;  and  they  have  always  profetsed  their  eotiiu 
reudineiis  that  tbdr  tfloati  ud  piMlieM  ihodd  bo  triod 

thereby. 

But  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  doctrine  mainly 
distiiwaiibing  ihm  bam  otbor  CbriatuiMi  is  irb»l  tbej 
•pprabend  to  no  a  ftiltar  i«oocnitum  both  of  the  unirenali^ 

•no  of  the  te«chin|;of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thev  'w-lieve  that 
the  light  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  does  in  niL  isun'  eaiighten 
every  man  that  corci'ih  ;nto  the  world;  thu',  t'le  effects  of 
tlu)  death  of  Christ  are  coextensive  with  those  of  Adam's 
transgreftsion,  acctndiof  to  the  declaration  of  the  apostle. '  As 
ia  Aum  all  dio.  ovmi  lo  in  Christ  ahaU  all  bo  made  aUvo 
and,  n«  conaeqiMiMO  heiwA  that  ovon  thaw  whohavo  not 
the  outward  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history  may,  by  gpving 
heed  to  their  measure  of  ibis  light,  become  partakers  of  that 
nlvation  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ. 

They  moreover  believe  that  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  to  be  experienced  by  every  sincere  believer  in 
Coriat,  ia  nfimaca  both  to  his  religions  duties  and  to  his 
dailjr  walk  in  lift^— that  to  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  u  the 
practical  application  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  also 
maintain  that  this  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  given  to  every 
man  to  profit  withal,  is  the  only  essentiul  qualification  of  the 
Christian  for  service  in  the  church,  and  is  independent  of  hu- 
man  choice  or  appointment  They  hold  it  to  be  tne  prerogative 
of  Qirist  to  call  and  qualify  by  the  Holy  Spirit  faia  wnraDts 
to  minister  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  that,  as  in  tboOBlliest 
pariod  of  tho  Cbriatiaii  ebureh.  this  Spirit  was  poured  upon 
sorvantt  and  upon  handmaidens,  so  he  continues  to  call 
from  ipomen  as  well  as  from  men.  fVomthe  young  and  from 
the  old,  from  the  unlearned  and  from  the  poor,  from  the 
wise  and  from  the  rich,  those  whom  he  commissions  to  de- 
elare  unto  others  the  way  of  sah  ation.  As  $ueh  have  freely 
Koeived  the  gift  of  the  ministry,  so  are  they  flrartytogivo 
without  hire  or  baigaining.  flw  lam  to  mo  tt  aa  a  tmda  to 
get  monev  by.  Hanco  idberiefbto  the  paynant  of  titbea 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  imposts.  They  believe  that  the 
true  worship  of  God  is  offered  in  the  inwnrd  and  immediate 
movint^  arnl  .Ira'^iof;  of  his  own  Spirit;  and  that  all  other 
worship,  begtniiitig  and  endmg  in  man  s  pleasure,  ought  to 
ba  nrjflwtad.  Honee  they  abstain  from  tiM  oao  of  all  pre- 
•oribed  forms  of  prayar,and  refuse  toobmrfo appointed aays 
of  thanksgiving,  or  of  fasting  and  bnmiKation.  They  be- 
lieve that  as  all  the  types  and  shadows  and  ordinances  of 
the  law  were  fulfilled  m  Clirist,  »ii  he  established  no  new 
ordinances  to  be  administered  or  to  be  observed  in  his 
church,  that  his  baptism  is  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
Are,  that  he  himself  is  ihe  bread  of  hfe,  and  that  the  com 
mnnion  of  his  body  and  blood  is  inward  and  spiritual,  and 
that  in  thus  partaking  of  th«  aubatanoe,  the  figures  are  no 
longer  needed.  They  assert  that  as  God  hath  assumed  to 
himself  the  dominion  of  conscience,  all  punishment  for  con- 
science s.^ki'  is  tlKTcfore  ojiitr.uy  to  the  truth;  provnled  that 
no  man  under  tho  pretence  of  conscience  prejudice  his 
neighbour.  They  believe  tliat  true  relii^ion  deliver*  man 
from  the  spirit  and  rain  conversation  of  this  world,  and  leads 
him  to  inward  communion  with  God;  and  that  honee  all 
fboitth  and  superstitioiufinnialitiM  and  all  ftitrokius  recrea- 
tions ought  to  be  rejeetod :  thni  all  pnblie  ngoiemgs  are  dis- 
approved of. 

Friends  deem  the  taking  of  all  oaths  unlawful,  and  much  of 
their  sufferings  arose  from  thofinnness  with  which  in  former 
days  they  refused  the  oaths  often  wantonly  tendered  to  them. 
Tbej  believe  too  that  all  wan  and  lightings  are  inconsistent 
with  pure  Chriatiani^.  and  they  rolbae  all  participation 
dttectty  or  Indheetly  in  them.  They  believe  marriage  to  be  a 
divine  ordinance,  but  in  their  marriages  they  do  not  use  the 
intervention  of  a  minister,  for  whose  interference  they  allege 
tliat  there  is  no  Scripture  warrant.  When  any  cf  the  S  iciaty 
mtend  to  marry,  they  acquaint  their  respective  men's  and 
women's  meetings  of  their  intentions,  ana  tho  necessary  in- 
ooiriea  having  been  made  as  to  the  eonaent  of  parents,  the 
inedom  of  the  parties  ftom  all  orevlotM  engagenenta,  and.  if 
ibe  woman  is  a  widow  with  children,  as  to  the  security  of  a  due 
provision  for  these,  the  parties  in  a  public  meeting  for  worship 
solemnly  take  each  other  in  marria<re,  and  a  ctirtificate  of  the 
fart  is  ^'iven  to  them.  Friends  aijstain  from  all  pomp  in 
the  burial  of  their  dead  and  from  the  use  of  mourning  ap- 
parel or  of  grave-stones.  They  du  not  use  the  heathen 
nameaof  the  days  or  months,  but  designate  them  by  their 
numihen;  and  they  olgect  to  addrem  an  individual  in  tlw 


plural  nmnber.  or  by  hia  title  of  eoottoiy,  or  by  any  des  a 

nation  which  they  consider  as  either  inconsistent  wifii 
Clirislian  truthfulness,  or  as  irreverent  or  merely  oompb- 
mentLi  )  ;  t  'ii  they  have  no  scruple  against  the UM of  tli^ 
sitii]  !*'  nrimi's  of  di(;nity  or  office. 

L'nri/  V"'-  J  he  discipline  of  the  Soeietv  was  at  loaat 
indicated  and  to  a  great  extent  established  by  GeeHfO  Fos 
with  modi  foresight;  for  notwithatanding  the  great  inereean 
of  the  body  and  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  t-me  ,  the 
sy&tem  has  been  found  adequate  to  the  protection  and  the 
government  of  the  Society. 

The  members  of  one  oi  more  congregations  (according  to 
their  sise)  hold  monthly  meetings  for  looking  to  the  orderly 
conversation  of  the  members,  for  taking  oare  of  their  poor  (n 
duty  which  the  Society  rigidly  Ailflls  to  the  anperseding  of 
all  parochial  relief),  for  regulating  the  proceedings  in  rela- 
tion to  marriage,  and  for  other  matters  affecting  the  well- 
being  of  till' 

There  are  quarterly  meetings  throughout  tho  tiation,  to 
which  repreaentativM are  sent  from  the  subordinate  monthly 
meetinga.  Thare  are  also  monthly  and  quarterly  meetaaiga 
of  women  FMenda  ahnilariy  const  iiated. 

There  are  meetings  for  worship  on  Sunday,  and  in  the 
forenoon  of  one  other  day  in  the  week.  The  epistle  from 
the  yearly  meeting  in  1675  exhorts  Friends  not  to  decline, 
forsake,  or  remove  their  public  assemblies  because  of  times 
of  suffering ;  for  sueh  pmelioM  am  not  eomisteat  with  iht 
nobility  of  truth. 

Finally,  there  is  a  yearly  meetingof  represeniativmfkrom  all 
churches  of  the  Society  throoghout  Great  Britain  and  Irriand. 
This  meeting  is  held  in  Ixmdon  on  the  Wedneeday  after 
the  third  Sun  l  .y  in  May,  and  remains  sitting  many  days 
It  receives  reports  of  the  state  of  the  particular  churcbea, 
and  it  issues  to  them  a  general  epistle.  A  similar  repre- 
sentative body  or  yearly  meeting  of  women  Friends  is  held  at 
the  seme  time  for  the  ganonl  supervision  of  tbo  rat^^OM 
•tateof  thmoof  their  own  but  they  havo  ae  power  to 
make  ndm  fbr  flw  government  of  the  body.  Dvring  tho 
intervals  of  the  yearly  meeting,  the  general  business  of 
the  Society  is  conducted  by  a  raeetinc^  termed  the  Meet- 
I  ing  for  Sufferings,  which  is  a  cart  fi.'.ly  ti  il  standing 
committee  of  tho  ycariy  meeting,  laere  is  a  general  fund 
belonging  to  the  soeiety,  called  the  national  stock;  it  is 
formml  by  the  volontary  eontribationa  of  mMnbeci,and  it  ia 
applied  to  the  pnUfeatwn  of  rriigiotta  works,  the  espenaaa 
attending  applications  for  legislative  relief  in  ca<«s  of  suffer- 
ing, the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  ministers  travelling  in 
foreign  parts  uui  of  iiu  limits  of  any  meetings  and  oSmt 

public  objects  of  the  Society. 

^^  hilst  it  is  the  duty  of  the  indiridual  members  of  the 
Society  generally  to  watch  over  one  another  in  love,  tbia 
duty  ia  mofo  especially  confided  to  certain  ofleoia  ef  meh 

sex  in  the  respective  meetings,  who  are  called  overseers, 
and  who,  whenever  any  ease  of  delinquency  comes  to  their 
knowledge,  visit  il.i  ui  lividual  privately,  and  labour  with 
him  in  tendGrncss  with  a  view  tobrjiis  restoration;  but  if 
these  efforts  prove  unavailing,  they  are  to  bring  the  case  to 
the  monthly  meeting,  which  appoints  a  committee  to  cxnr* 
cise  further  care  in  reference  to  it;  and  if  all  attempts  at 
redamiing  tbo  offender  should  IkiU  he  ia  disownea  aa  a 
member  of  the  Society  by  a  document  issued  by  the  monthly 
meeting  and  sigiu  rl  by  its  clerk. 

There  arc  many  wise  pro\nsions  made  bv  the  Society  for 
exercising  care  over  lhos«  who  believe  tlu  ni^c I  vi  -,  '  niled  to 
(he  work  of  the  ministrv.  This  care  is  more  especially  ea- 
trusted  to  the  elders,  who  are  persons  o]x»en  for  their  spi- 
ritual diaeammenltKid  ftom  bavins ^ven  avideaeo  by  their 
firnita  of  the  aonndness  of  their  fbilli.  The  eventual  recog- 
nition or  arknowirr^pnicnl  of  minister*  as  such  re?fs  !miw 
ever  with  liif  1:1  1  til.,  meeting  at  large,  including  all  ihe 
men  Bil  l  womtn  inembers  of  the  congregation.  Monthly 
meetings  are  cautioned  not  hastily  to  give  certificates  cf 
competence  to  those  who  desire  to  travel  in  the  ministry; 
but  to  take  care  that  them  are  well  approved  at  home,  are  of 
sound  deetrine.  of  good  eonvenation,  and  m  unity  with 
their  own  meetings. 

This  notice  of  the  Society  of  Frienas  ougot  not  to  be 
closed  without  honourable  mention  of  their  coiutant  cffuru 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  George  Fox  recommended  the 
establishment  of  two  schooK  one  fur  boys  at  Wultham  and 
one  far  girls  at  Shacklewell, '  for  instructing  them  in  what- 
soever things  were  civil  and  usefill  in  the  creation ;  and 
a  care  on  this  head  haa  been  maintained  and  extended'of 
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hter  time,  there  being  at  present  leverai  Urge  schooU  sup- 
ported by  the  S(x;iety  for  llie  rhildrun  of  Friends  and  those 
connected  wiih  the  body  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Some  of  these  are  intended  only  fur  elementary 
learning  and  religious  instruction,  others  embrace  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  and  some  are  connected  with 
•gneultunl  panutt*.  The  Laiteaiteriui  •yatam  of  instruction 
baa  fbuiid  amongFriaiidflfODeof  Its  moat  tealons  supporters. 
The  minutes  of  the  yearly  meeting*  from  17  J7  to  the  pre- 
f*nt  time  abound  in  exhortations  to  repress  the  ilave-trade 
and  slaTcry.  In  1761  monubers  engaged  in  the  slave-trade 
vere  disowned ;  and  the  Societf ,  aa  a  body  and  indivtdiuilly, 
hare  been  unramittiDr  in  tlisir  libcmn  to  ramiww  tbi*  stain 
from  tbemtioQ. 

(Jhilra  tfDitapline  for  theReUpotu  Society  nf  Frienth, 
London,  1834;  Sewel's  Hiilnry  qf^ the  Pecp/e  mllrd  Qua- 
kert,  London,  1834;  Baichiy's  Apology  (iha  idilioii  u-ed 
for  this  article  is  that  of  17(il,  London) ;  and  Memoir  of  the 
life  of  George  Fox,  1 839 ;  aiso  the  articles  Fox ;  Barclay; 
Penm.) 

QUAKING  GRASS  is  the  name  given  to  tlie  various 
■paeiw  of  graminaceous  plants  betoogiDK  to  the  genus  Briza 
of  botanisu.  They  derive  their  name  from  their  spikelcts 
being  alwaya  in  a  state  of  tnmtilons  motion  in  consequence 
of  the  wsnknon  of  dio  fitottttUm  hy  vhieb  thsy  sia  sup- 
ported. 

QUALITY  (from  the  Latin  qualix),  in  the  common  ac- 
eeptalton.  comprises  all  attributes  that  can  be  given  to  a 
flung,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  magnitude  and  quan- 
tity, SLod  U  nwtten  not  whethor  Um  Sittrivnlas  sw  saosntjal 
to  tiM  tiduK  «r  merely  aeoidsntal.  But  in  speakinf  of  tho 
qualities  of  thin;.^s,  we  diiefly  consider  those  by  which  they 
are  distinct  from  other  and  similar  liiinirs.  This  circum- 
stance accounts  for  some  expressions,  such  os  'a  man  or  a 
person  of  quality,'  in  which  tho  word  quality  is  u«ed  synony- 
mous with  rank,  as  the  quality  by  ivhich  in  aristoeratical 
countries  one  class  of  men  is  distinguisbeu  from  all  others. 

Among  the  ten  categories  or  fundamental  notions  of  the 
pbilosophy  of  Aristotle,  quality  is  the  third;  but  Kant,  who 
bat  reduced  tho  ten  categories  of  Aristotle  to  four,  makes 
quality  the  second;  and  acco^din^  to  him  it  comprises  the 
Kutions  of  existence,  non-existence,  nnd  limitation,  or  of 
rfality.  negation,  and  limitation;  Uiat  is  to  say,  all  things 
which  come  within  the  sphere  of  man's  thought  are,  in  the 
category  of  quality,  either  something  or  nothing,  or  some- 
thing of  which  he  can  only  aay  what  it  is  not, 

QU AMA8H  is  the  North  Amoriean  name  of  an  eat- 
able liuU),  found  in  the  plains  of  the  Missouri,  and  called 
Camassia  esculenta  by  botauisl-s.  Il  i.s  a  plant  of  ihc  Lilia- 
ceous order,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  European  squill. 

QUAMOCLIT.  a  genus  of  climbing  ornacncnial  plants 
of  the  natural  family  of  ConvotvulaeesBt  ebiefly  found  in 
Um  hot  parts  of  America,  but  species  are  indigenous  Ix^h 
in  India  and  China.  The  genua  is  eharaeterisra  by  having 
«  4-)«aved  oalyx.  Corol  somewhat  salvar-ahaned.  plicate, 
and  Solobed.  Stamens  5.  inserted  into  the  base  of  tho 
corolla.  Ovary  4-celled.  Cells  with  single  ovules.  Style 
simple.  Stigma  capitate  and  bilobed.  Capsule  4-<^ellcd. 
4-vatved.  Seeds  "l,  erect.  Climbing  plants  wiih  the  leaves 
alternate,  cordate,  entire,  lubed,  or  pmnatitid ;  peduncles 
•Kiltaiy ;  oaa  w  may  flovers  of  a  red  colour.  Q.  vulgaris 
is  eooinKMi  in  oibit  put  of  India*  and*  being  n  hsaatiftil 
plant,  bas  been  euKivnled  in  this  eountiyas  a  tender  nn- 
nual.  Tlie  name  of  the  n;u  V  i-,  been  taken  from  that  of 
this  species,  which  was  Iponima  Quamodit,  the  latter  name 
signsr'.  Hit;  dvvarf-bean.  because. tlUNl^ smalls^it  resembles 
the  kidne_y-bean  iii  its  habit 

QUANTITY.  There  is  little  here  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said  in  the  article  Maohitoob.  The  quontt^  of  any- 
tbio^  is  the  answer  to  quaittmf  (how  mnoh?)  end  Ibe 
eoDBldentioos  under  Ratio  are  necessary  to  tho  precise 
answer.  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  '  ElemenU  of  the  Human  Mind,' 
bas  invented  tho  word  tantily,  smco  quantu*  (how  muon)  is 
answered  by  tatitiu  (so  much) ;  and  he  therefore  uses  quan- 
tity and  lantity  as  correlative,  or,  as  he  terms  them,  conno- 
tative  words.  But  in  truth  the  meaning  of  quanttiy,  as 
generaUy  received,  does  not  refer  to  the  question,  but  to  tho 
•newer :  so  tbat  tin  wofd  lantity,  if  introduced,  could  only 
neen  die  same  thing  aa  quantity,  unless  the  metning  uf 
the  latter  word  were  changed.  If  any  one  were  to  propose 
that  nuantity  ^«huuid  bi|;ni^  what  it  docs  at  present,  with 
the  andition  of  a  reference  to  seeking,  requiring,  or  asking, 
viA  that  tanUty  should  involve  tho  same  notion,  its  object 
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being  considered  as  found,  civen,  or  determined,  undoubt- 
edly the  proposition  would  be  a  pood  one,  considered  apart 
Iroia  the  ditficulty  of  altering  estabUithed  meanings.  The 
word  quantuplieity,  as  distinguished  from  (quantity,  moana 
the  answer  to  how  many  times,  as  distinguuhed  fioa  boir 
much.  [Ratio.] 
QUANTITY  OF  MATTER.  [Mass.] 
QUANTITY  OF  MOTION.  [Momentdm.] 
QU.\R.\NTINE.  Quarantine  regulations  are  rejjula- 
tiona,  chielly  of  a  restrictive  nature,  lor  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  communicalkm  from  one  country  to  another  of 
contagious  diseases,  by  means  of  men,  auimab,  goods,  cc 
letters.  The  origin  of  the  term  quarantine  (which  Oljgi* 
nally  signilled  a  period  of  forty  days  during  wbiob  n  persen 
was  subject  to  the  regulations  in  question)  is  explained  in 
the  article  Lazaretto.  The  ]irr  ^^  of  forty  days  during 
which  a  widow  entitled  to  dower  can  remain  in  her  hus- 
band's mansion  houso  after  his  death  is  also  called,  in  l  ur 
law,  the  widow's  quarantine.  (Blackstone's  Commentane*, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  135.) 

Qusiantine  nsuUtions  consist  in  the  interroption  of 
interoonrse  tritb  tne  countnr  in  wbidi  a  contagions  disease 
is  supposed  to  prevail,  and  in  the  employment  of  certain 
precautionary  measures  respecting  men,  animals,  goods,  and 
letters  coming'  from  or  otuerwiso  communicating  with  it. 
Men  and  animaU  are  liubjected  to  a  probationary  con6no- 
meiit,  and  goods  and  letters  to  a  process  of  depuration,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  tho  contagious  poison  is  not  latent  in 
the  former ;  and  to  e.\p«d  il^  if  It  be  preeent,  in  the  latter. 

Suamntine  NguleSione  reqpeeting  mm  end  wiimalt  are 
lereAvre  Ibunded  on  tbe  assumption  tbat  tbe  coot^teo* 
poison,  after  having  been  taken  intn  t!i  r;  n^iitution  of  n 
man  or  an  animal,  may  remain  dorraani  tu  it  for  a  («rtain 
time,  and  that  a  seclusion  ofaoertain  duration  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  allow  the  disease  time  to  show  itself,  or  to  afford 
a  c^tein^  tbnt  tbe  disease  is  not  there.  Quarantine  rogu- 
latione  Mspeeliug  goods  and  iettert  ace  founded  on  the 
■sanaption  tbet  Uie  oontegious  poison  may  be  eontoined  in 
goods  and  letters,  and  transmitted  from  them  so  aa  to  com* 
municate  the  disea&e  to  men. 

The  country  from  which  tl;e  introduction  of  a  contagious 
disease  is  apprehended,  may  either  be  conterminous  with 
the  country  which  establishes  the  quarantine  regulations,  or 
may  be  divided  from  it  by  the  sea.  Accordingly  Quarantine 
lines  may  either  be  drawn  round  a  Coast,  aa  is  tne  case  in 
France.  Italy,  and  Greece,  with  respeet  to  tbe  Levant,  or 
they  may  he  drawn  along  a  land  frontier,  as  on  tbe  ftontler 
between  Austria  and  Servia  and  ^^■;ll!^!l:hia. 

The  contagious  diseases  wlucti  quarantine  regulations 
are  intended  to ^uard  against  arc  plague  and  yellow  tever, 
and  latterly  cholera.  VVe  are  not  aware  wlicllier  kmall-pox 
has  ever  been  made  a  snigeet  of  Quarantine  regulations ;  but 
this  question  is  now  of  no  practieal  moment,  si  ooe  vaccination 
has  suppUed  a  preventive  of  small-pox  Ibr  more  ciBeadons 
than  any  quarantine  regulatioiu  could  be. 

The  most  important  disease,  with  referenee  to  quarantine 
regulation-;,  is  the  pfague  of  the  Levant ;  and  in  pra'tifc 
quarantine  regulations  arc  of  liltle  importancft  except  wiih 
respect  to  the  intercourse  by  land  and  sea  wilh  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Eg^pt,  and  some  other  of  tho  Moiiamrac- 
dan  countries  bordenng  on  tbe  Meditenanean. 

In  tbe  ojrtide  PjwnMUCB  there  ia  an  explanation  of  the 
natuie  of  the  disease  styled  ptogue.  wbien,  although  for- 
merly prevalent  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  now  neaily 
confined  to  the  Levant;  and  it  is  there  siaie<l  thai  Hs  symp- 
toms, morbid  changes,  history,  and  mode  of  propagation, 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  malignant 
typhus  of  this  nounlry.  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  them 
otberwiao  than  as  diffiwent  types  of  tbe  same  disease.  £Vi^ 
xvlii..  p.  15.]  It  ia  abo  shown  in  Ibe  same  article  thai  tbe 
plague  of  the  Levant  appears  to  be  generated  by  the  same 
causes  which  generate  typhus  in  this  oountiy,  namely 
filthy,  crowded,  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  want  of  per- 
ional  cleanliness,  defective  drainage,  and  uisufTicient  or  nn^ 
wholesome  food  (Report  of  Dr.  Arnottand  Dr.  Kay,  m  llie 
Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Annual  iieport  qf  the  Poor  Luw 
Commi$doiunt  p.  sod  that  when  the  diiieaye  has  b«cn 
thus  generMed,  itmay,  pariicul  irly  under  the  influenco  of 
any  of  tbe  causes  wbitib  originally  produced  it,  be  commu- 
nicated from  one  person  to  another.  It  ai  pi  ars  likewiM 
that  its  communication  from  one  perso-.  to  anoilier  is  pro- 
muted  not  only  by  filth,  want  of  venn;ation,  and  (he  other 
usual  accompaniments  of  squalid  poverty,  but  also  by  oertuiu 
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stmospbeno  causes,  aucfa  u  a  rcrtain  state  of  heat,  mois- 
ture, &c.,  respecting  which  we  are  as  yet  imperfectly 
inforined.  [Vol.  xviii^  p.  I6.j  Hw  plufiM  thanftun  is 
tech  epidotntc. and  contagious;  tbftt  fa  to  M17,  it  tni^  either 
be  tr<  r-.eiaSed  by  local  caiiseA,  which  simuhnneously  affect  a 
lar^c  uusnbcr  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  couiury,  or  it  may  bo 
communicated  dire< nl  v  in  rj  one  person  to  another.  Where 
a  dtieue  is  both  epidemic  and  contagious,  it  is  difficult  to 
determiM  irbat  proportba  of  the  cum  of  it  u«  duo  to 
local  causes  end  «Ml  |>raportiaii  to  ooDtagion.  Tha  ana- 
logy of  typhus  in  this  eonntiy  wo«M  lead  us  to  believe  tin) 
the  number  of  eases  of  plnc-itc  in  the  pla;rtic  countlise  pro- 
duced by  coiitBiiion  is  smBli  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber p  induced  by  local  causes.  The  in  ,  -  i  '  l' nature  of  the 
ortliiiary  causes  of  plague  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  and 
the  simultaneous  seisure  of  many  persons  in  the  same  dis- 
trifit,  the  sanM  street,  or  the  sama  house,  have  nataiallj  led 
to  the Miar that  tha  diaeaaa  fain  •very  ease  eominiiiuoatad 
from  one  persoh  to  another ;  according  to  the  fiiUacy  ingeni- 
ously exposed  by  Dr.  Radcliffe.  who.  on  being  asked  bis 
opinion  respecting  the  contagiousnesji  of  epidemic  diseases, 
answered:  'If  you  and  1  are  exposed  to  the  rain,  we  shall 
both  get  wot;  hut  it  doaa  not  ftuow  that  we  ahalt  mt  one 
another.' 

ITiia  view  of  the  ordinary  cauaes  of  plague  is  likewise 
eonflrmed  hf  tha  undoubted  fact  which  is  ad  vertad  to  in  tha 
artiete  ftsriLSifCB,  that  the  poor  are  the  chief  snllerBrs  by 
it,  ;irr\  that  it  prevails  most  in  the  filthiest  and  worst  quar- 
ttjs  jf  towns.  Since  thi.s  fact  is  of  much  importance,  we 
will  cite  the  excellent  testimony  of  Dr.  Patrick  Russell,  in 
addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  article  Fbstilkncb.  Speak- 
jOf  of  the  plague  at  Aleppo  IB  mS|  he IBakes  the  following 
lamarks:— 'The  villagea  aipimind  to  mllir  in  n  tiuolar 
degree,  owing  perhaps  to  Ao  atrnetan  of  tiio  hnti  and  eot^ 
tages,  which  are  small,  with  few  or  no  windows,  and  stand 
erowded  together.  In  this  they  resemble  the  Keisarias 
within  the  city,  which  aro  inhabited  by  the  Irvi  -  rl  i  of 
Mople,  and  in  which  the  contagion  spreads  also  with  great 
niry.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eity  of  tha  aalM  claaa,hnt 
who  live  in  districts  whwe  the  honaas  am  lasa  oonnootadf 
suffered  more  than  the  middling  class  possessing  mora  atijr 
habitations,  bat  less  than  the  Kcisarms.  The  people  of 
lanh;  or  in  higher  offices,  nottmihstandins  the  prom*cuou» 
tfOudt  frequenting  their  palaces,  suffered  least  of  all. 
Metther  the  gOTcrnors  of  the  city,  the  cadi,  nor  the  nakeeb, 
and  verv  few  of  the  agas  of  superior  rank,  were  themselves 
infected,  though  the  plague  had  penetrated  into  most  of 
their  hareoM^  and  many  of  the  pages  and  othar  attendfanta 
vithoat  doaia  were  carried  off  by  it.  In  these  great  harems 
however  the  contagion  seldom  spreads  much;  of  perhaps 
about  forty  females,  not  more  than  four  or  five  beini;  in- 
fected. .  .  .  Of  all  people,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  the 
strongest  dread  of  the  plague,  a  circumstance  in  one  liijht 
rather fiNrtuoate,  no  place  being  more  favourable  toils  propa- 

?ition  than  Ihe  habitations  of  the  lower  class  of  that  nation, 
be  houaaaan  somU.  or«  if  large,  tbediffiBrant  ^nitmenta  an 
aniwdad  withdiflerentfknilies.  Many  ofthehoosei are  mote 
than  a  storj*  below  the  level  of  tlie  street,  in  a  condition  half 
ruinous,  dirty  in  the  extreme,  dump,  and  badly  aired,  from 
the  nature  of  the  situation;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants 
are  clothed  in  rags.  When  one  of  them  is  taken  ill,  and 
knovMi  to  have  the  plague,  he  is  immediately  abandoned  to 
the  care  of  an  attendant,  and  the  lett  of  the  iknilv  seek 
refuge,  if  poaslbiK  at  aome  diatanee.  The  llimiUes  lodged 
in  tbeotb^  apaitnents,  all  not  having  it  in  their  power  to 
fly,  are  obliged  to  remain,  but  avoid  approBchini;  the  cham- 
ber of  the  sick,  and  restrain  tl  1  <  h  l  lri  n  from  going  into 
thccourt  yard.  Thus  pent  up,  tney  sullLTall  the  inconveni- 
ences of  the  hot  season  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  dread,  till 
at  length,  what  often  happens,  they  also  are  attacked  with 
the  d&tainpet'.  It  was  not  without  homsr  I  descended  into 
these  dreary  mansions.'  (RuateU'a  Btaioneal  Jowrml 
the  Ptoffue,  pp.  61-64.)  , 
From  \hc:  fr.rf  of  the  plague  prevailing  principally  among 
the  poor,  1  r  iri'lv  uttackmi^  the  rich,  it  may  be  inferred 
cilli- r  liiai  :  !i<j  plague  is  produced  exclusively  hy  the  filth, 
crowding,  aid  bad  food  to  which  the  poor  are  subject;  or 
tha^  ifitheeoDtagious,  the  contagion  doei  not  in  general 
teke  elbct  upon  the  inhabitants  of  apeewoa  and  daaniy 
honaei^vbo  are  eleen  in  their  penona,  oiderlyin  fhehr 
habits,  and  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  wholeeomc  fbod.  We 
aae  tint  diseases  which  appear  to  be  eontagious  under  nearly 
aQ  drcaoMtaneaB,  prevail  eqoally  ajnoog  the  lieh  and  poor, 


and  that  none  of  tlie  phy«oal  advantujes  potaessed  by  the 
latter  afford  any  security  against  it.  thus,  before  the  In* 
troduction  of  vaeeiiiation,  unall-pos  waa  equally  destructive 
to  peraons  of  all  ranks  in  society ;  and  the  eontagious  dis- 
eases which  attack  children,  as  measles  and  hoopinfj-cough, 
make  no  distinction  between  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 

po:ir. 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
plague  is  eontagious— in  olhar  words,  that  it  otti  ha  sooi* 
munfaated  diraelly  from  one  panon  to  anothar^-fWwMad 
th«N»  he  eiredttstaaeea  iBiviNinible  to  ita  transmlasien. 

A  quarantine  for  men  may  therefore  be  expedient  for  coun- 
tries where  the  spread  of  the  plague,  supjwsintf  it  to  bo 
introduced,  is  not  improbable.  The  duration  of  i.i  -  ijua- 
rantine  ought  to  depend  upon  the  time  during  which  the  dis- 
ease may  be  latent  in  ^fmrnn.  vhohaa  taken  it  bj  eonto|^ 
or  otiienriae. 

Since  the  plague  »  a  peenKarly  malignant  and  dealnn^ 

tive  fever,  and  mna  ita  eourse  with  a  rapidity  fkr  greater 
than  typhus,  there  aeema  a  fair  ground  for  concluding  that 
Its  I  r  ison  would  not  be  long  latent  in  the  human  body.  The 
answers  of  the  protomedico  of  Malta  respecting  the  plague 
in  Malta  of  1813,  state  that  '  the  periods  at  winch  the  ai»- 
ease  made  its  appearance  in  different  individuals  aHor  eom- 
munication  were  various.  It  was  generally  firom  the  ^ird 
to  the  sixth  day ;  aomethiiaa  loogec.  even  to  the  fburteenth 
day,  but  net  later.*  (Dr.  Maeleen,  Chi  BmieH^  and  Pet- 
tilential  Diseates,  vol.  ii.,  p.  29.)  M.  fefgur  Dupeyi-on, 
the  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Health  in  France,  states, 
in  his  Report  on  Quarantine  to  thr  Mmi-,ii  r  of  Com- 
merce (Mav,  1834),  that  '  the  physicians  who  have  made 
a  close  stu  jy  of  the  plsi^e  are  pretty  generally  of  opinion 
Uiat  ito  poison  cannot  be  latent  in  the  hunao  body  msni 
than  flftoen  days ;  and  the  eaees  of  plague  mtradneed  into 
the  lazarettoes  confirm  this  opinion '  (p.  48).  We  be- 
lieve that  tha  owes  of  plague  which  have  of  late  y<^rs 
occurred  fn  the  lazarettoes  of  Valletta,  M;iim  iHe,  and  Leg- 
horn have  broken  out  either  at  sea  or  shortly  after  the 
ship's  arrival.  When  tlie  line  of  French  steamers  was  first 
established,  in  1837,  between  Marseille  and  the  Levant,  it 
waa  aminged  that  the  ainmera  coming  from  the  Levant 
!  should  perform  their  quarantine  at  Marseille.  But  in  OOa- 
I  sequence  of  several  cases  of  plague  having  broken  out  on 
board  the  steam*  1  l  .  fore  ihoy  could  reach  Marseille,  the 
French  government  decided  that  tbey  should  perfona 
their  quatantina  at  the  naaiert  maetiaiiHe  atotkm,  mmOy 
Malta. 

It  faeonmenly  assumed  that  aetnal  or  nearly  actual  con- 
tact m  necessary  in  order  to  communicate  the  plague.  '  All 
measures  against  the  plague  (says  M.  de  S^ur  Dupeyron) 

are  founded  on  the  opinion  thnt,  rxr  ept  within  a  very  small 
distance  from  the  body,  contact  iiioiie  can  give  the  disease. 
Consequently  goijds  taken  from  ships  with  diffetivil  1  ills  of 
health  are  often  placed  in  the  same  warehouse;  and  physi- 
cians who  have  visited  plague  patients,  without  hiaviiig 
touched  them,  are  not  put  in  quarantines  and  are  permittaa 
to  go  about  iramadtatoly  after  their  visit '  f p.  76).  We  he^ 
liove  the  idea  that  ai  tual  contact  is  necessaiy  for  the  com- 
munication of  the  plague  to  be  utterly  onxjneous;  and  we 
entertsiin  no  doubt  that  under  circumstances  &vuurable  to 
its  communication,  such  as  filth,  crowding,  and  want  of 
ventilation,  the  poison  of  the  plague  might  be  introduced 
into  the  human  body  \tf  inspiration  through  the  lungs.  We 
aeeount  fbr  the  escape  ef  the  physicians,  guardians,  and 
others,  who  corao  within  a  short  distance  of  the  plagne- 
patienu  in  laxarettoes,  by  the  supposition  that  in  tm  isole- 
tion.  cleanliness,  and  good  ventilation  of  a  well  managed 
lazaretto,  the  contagion  of  the  plague  is  exceedingly 
feeble. 

With  respect  to  the  quuantine  of  animals,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  aeoording  to  the  belief  eommonly  received  in 
the  Mediterranean,  all  living  animals  are  e^paUe  of  eom' 
municating  the  plague.   Aeeovdingly  horses,  esses,  cattle. 

and  sheep  are  placed  in  quarantine  upnn  tbrir  imp^irlation. 
There  is,  we  believe,  an  idea  among  ilie  Franks  resident 
in  the  plague  countries,  that  the  hor»e  cannot  communicate 
the  poison  of  the  plague,  but  that  it  is  frequently  communi- 
rated  by  other  animals,  especially  by  eats.  (See  Maclean, 
voL  i,  pi  802.)  We  suapeet  that  there  fa  no  foundation  Ibr 
Ae  nooen  that  plagtie  can  he  eenununfaatad  by  neena  tt 
animals. 

Goods  carried  in  ships  or  by  land  are  subieet  to  quaiu- 
I  fliey  Monff  to  the  fltoM  ef 
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tOMBlwiptible  goods.  Goods  which  are  suppowd  to  be 
eiqptbl*  m  cuntaining  and  transmitting  the  poitoa  of  the 
HlMoe  are  «aUed  tmceptibU.  Good*  vbich  are  supposed 
to  oe  incapable  of  containing  and  Irannnittin^  the  poison 
of  the  plague  aro  call'.d  nunKiucejitihk.  All  luiimal  snb- 
ttanees,  such  as  woo!,  silk,  and  leather,  uad  many  vegetable 
SubistancGs,  suoh  as  eoiton,  linen,  and  paper,  are  deemed 
■useeptible.  On  the  other  hand,  weed,  inetuU,  and  fruits  are 
deemed  nonsusceptible.  In  Venice  an  intermeduto  class, 
■ubjoot  ta  a  hoirqiMnuitiiio,  k  introduoed  between  suscep- 
tible and  notuumptiUe  goods  (SIgar  Dopeyron,  p.  7U) ; 
bat  this  classification  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Austritn 
dominions.  All  susceptible  (,'oods  are  unladen  in  the  Ian* 
retto,and  are  there  exposed  to  ibu  airtlDOltelD  ttoditgo  a 
process  of  supposed  depuration. 

The  grounds  of  the  reoeiTcd  distinction  between  suscep- 
tible and  nonsusoeptible  artteles  must,  we  conceive,  be  alto- 
gether fanciful ;  since  we  CMWOt  discover  any  evidence  that 
the  plsgue  has  ever  been  eMBOimioeteA  ^  meiehaadiae. 
IPTbenever  the  pi  ague  has  been  intradneeil  into  Ibe  latsrst- 
toes  of  the  Meaitcrr;incan,it  has  always  been  introJured  by 
pasMugers  or  their  clothes.  (S<§^ur  Dupevron,  p.  46-18.)  Ii 
may  be  added,  that  the  persons  employed  in  the  prm-css  of 
depurating  susceptible  goods  have  never  been  Vnown  to 
Ckteh  the  plague,  which  could  Acaroely  have  fiuled  to  be 
KHMtunas  the  esse  if  the  poison  of  die  ptegiie  eould  be 
tmnmitted  Ihrongb  goods.  (See  sasirar  M  of  Ibe  Maltese 
Protomedioo,  in  Maclean,  vol.  ii.,  p.  31.)  It  seems  to  bo 
ikewise  supposed  that  some  substances  vn  not  only  non- 
su!>ci  |)i  i'l  U  ,  but  can  even  nullify  the  poison  of  the  plague 
m  susceptible  articles.  '  At  Ti'i«»te  (i>ayg  M.  de  S6gur  Du- 
peyron),  the  juice  of  dried  grapes  is  considered  as  a  purifier; 
eiiid  oonsequeotly  coRsnts  in  aaaceplible  wrappers  are 
allowed  to  pass  witbont  tbe  ynpp«M  bmog  aolijeelM  to  any 
quarantine   (p.  72). 

There  appears  however  to  be  conclusive  eridenco  that  the 
clothes  and  bedding  of  plague  patients  have  transtnilleil  the 
plague.  (Diipeyron,  p.  3"Z-71.)  We  believe  the  danger  of 
Its  transmission  in  thi.<i  manner  to  be  equal  to  the  danger 
of  its  traosmuttion  by  passengei*. 

We  aie  not  awaro  of  any  well  sntiieiitieatod  eiaaple  of 
the  tiansmitaion  of  plague  bjr  means  of  letters.  Neverthe- 
less, as  paper  is  considered  susceptible,  lettenooming  from 
and  passing  through  the  plafjue  countries,  are  opened  and 
fumiyaled  at  the  lazarettoes,  a  |irocess  which  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  mistakes,  delays,  and  other  inconveniences. 

Every  ship  is  furitished  by  the  c6nsul  or  other  sanitary 
authority  at  the  last  port  where  it  touched,  with  an  instru- 
ment, sQrled  a  bill  of  health,  declaring  the  state  of  health 
in  tbat  country.  If  the  ship  brings  a  clean  tnll  of  health, 
the  panengers  and  goods  are  not  subject  to  any  quarantine. 
If  she  brings  a  foul  bill,  they  are  subject  to  quarantines  of 
different  durations,  according  as  the  plague  is  known  or  only 
suspected  to  have  existed  in  the  country  at  the  i-hi|)'s  de- 
parture. On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  plague  in  the 
countries  upon  the  Levant,  they  are  considered  as  perma- 
nently in  a  state  of  suspicion,  and  no  ship  sailing  from  any 
of  them  is  eoosideied  to  bring  a  clean  bill.  The  periods  of 
qoarantine  vary  from  two  or  three  to  forty  days ;  the  usual 
periods  arc  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  j 

For  a  descripliorr  of  the  buildings  lu  which  passengers 
usually  perforin  their  ({uarantine,  and  in  which  goods  are 
depurated,  s^  LAZAUKtro.  The  most  spacious  and  best 
appointed  lazarettocs  in  the  Mediterranean  are  those  at 
Malta  and  HaraeiUe.  To  the  statements  contained  in  the 
article  jdrt  mfetred  to^  we  add  the  following  curious  descrip- 
tioii  of  a  quarantine  station  on  a  land  frontier,  quoted  ftom 
a  Ms.  journal  in  Murray's  '  Handbook  for  Southern  Qer- 
tuany,*  p.  •45".  '  Outsicle  Orsova,  by  the  waterside,  and 
near  the  ferrv  over  the  Danube,  stands  the  Purlatorium,  a 
uooden  bhe^  in  which  the  market  (skelu)  is  held  three 
times  a  week.  On  account  of  the  quarantine  regulations, 
the  jnhabitants  of  Servis  and  Wallaehta  are  prevented 
eomiag  in  contact  with  the  snliiieets  of  Avstria,  and  dare 
m<  eroiB  the  ftontier  without  an  escort.  The  Austrian 
quarantine  is  fire  days  for  those  who  come  out  of  W;illai  hi!i, 
and  ten  for  those  from  Serviu,  imreased  to  forty  days  in 
time  of  plague.  The  Wallachiaiis  again  have  a  quarantine 
of  five  days  against  the  Servians ;  m.  that  none  of  the  three 
parties  can  intermix  for  the  purpose  of  buying  or  selling, 
nor  can  they  touch  each  otner's  goods.  On  this  account 
the  building  where  the  market  is  held  is  divided  by  three 
pMtitioiia.  breast  high,  hohiodwfaieh  the  dealeia  of  the  three 


nations  are  congregated.  In  an  open  space  in  the  centre  is 
a  table,  by  the  side  of  which  the  Austrian  quarantine  ofSoers 
take  their  stand*  aided  and  supported  by  a  guard  of  wldieva 
with  flre-arms  and  filed  bayonets  to  enforce  order  and  obe> 

dienrc.  Whenever  a  bargain  is  made,  the  money  to  be  paid  is 
handed  to  one  of  the  attendants,  who  receives  it  in  a  lotif 
ladle,  truiisfers  it  to  a  ba.sin  of  vinegar,  and  sfier  washinij  n, 
pasiics  It  on  to  the  opposite  side.  The  goods  to  be  purchased 
are  placed  within  sight,  and  are  immenwi  hi  a  tub  of  water, 
or  fumigated,  when  they  happen  to  tsbange  owners.  It  is 
an  amusing  sight  to  see  the  pwcsis  of  bargaining  thus  oei^ 
ried  on  by  three  psrties  at  tM  disUnoe  of  several  yards  from 
each  other,  attended  by  the  vooifbration  and  gestieulation 
inseparable  from  such  business.  When  the  bartering  I-, 
transacted,  the  Wallachians  are  encorted  back  to  their  owr. 
territory,  as  they  had  previously  been  incoming  to  the  spot, 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  and  the  Servians  reoross  the  river  in 
their  boats.' 

The  institution  of  quaiaathie  arigioated  at  Vamee,  in 
which  city  the  expediency  of  some  preeautionB  agaitiflt  fhe 

introduction  n*"  the  plague  was  suj;i;ostrd  Viy  -ts  exlensivi- 
commercial  relations  with  the  I.,cvant.  A  si'ii  initc  hospital 
for  persons  attacked  by  th>:  [  was  l^i abashed  in  an 

island  near  Venice,  in  1403;  and  the  system  of  isolating 
passen^'ers  and  depurating  goods  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced there  about  148$,  The  qfstem  thus  established  in 
Venice  gradually  spread  to  the  other  OMrtian  eounirke  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  adopted,  to  a  ftoaler  or 
less  extent,  over  all  the  civilised  world. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  plan  of  an  inquiry,  by 
competent  medical  authority,  into  the  grounds  of  tne  exist- 
ing quarantine  regulations  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  oon  ■ 
duetod  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  European  powers 
(whidi  has  been  suggested  1^  M.  de  Sigur  Dupeyron,  Dr. 
Bowring,  and  others),  should  be  adopted.  It  canoot  be 
expeeteo  that  the  causes  of  plague  and  the  mode  of  iti 
Communication  will  receive  any  light  from  the  setiii-bar- 
barians  who  inhabit  the  Mohammedan  countries  of  the 
Levant.  Moreover,  quarantine  regulations  cannot  be 
changed  without  the  couseui  of  the  different  nations  which 
aw  eoBcenied  in  their  eoforccment.  The  reason  why  it  U 
newMTfcr  a  nation  to  adapt  its  auarantine  repuhttions  to 
the  received  opinjons  upcm  the  subject,  is  explained  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  paper  respecting  quarantine  regu- 
lations in  the  Medilerranisan,  which  printed  in  the 
Malta  '  Government  Gaxette' of  the  19th  December,  Ib38: 
— '  The  quarantine  regulations  of  the  English  ix^lonics  in 
the  Mediterranean  cannot  be  ohang^  by  Uie  simple  will  of 
the  English  government  without  producing  iooonvenieneea 
hs  greater  than  those  artoine  from  Uie  existing  system.  If 
the  English  government  should  change  the  quarsntina 
regulations  of  Malu  and  its  other  colonies  in  the  Meditei^ 
raiiean  without  previously  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  pra- 
tique granted  in  those  colonics  would  not  be  received  else- 
where; and  all  vessels  cotning  from  any  of  tho«c  colonies 
would  ho  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  obser^'ation  (fVom 
eight  to  fifteen  dni).  The  latter  UabBi^  would  attaoh  to 
ihipe  of  the  foyii  nav^  as  well  n  to  nerehant  seaiels;  so 
that  no  ship  of  war  sailing  from  Malta  could  communicate 
with  any  part  of  Franco,  Italy,  or  Austria,  without  being 
previously  subjected  to  a  quarantine  of  ob.'icrvation.  Malta, 
in  particular,  would  suffer  most  severely  by  being  unable  to 

S've  an  effectual  pratique  to  shTps  performing  auarantine  in 
e  harbour  of  Valletla,  and  by  subjecting  all  ships  clearing 
out  of  that  harbour  to  a  quarantine  of  observation.  Not 
only  would  its  transit  trade  be  almost  completely  destroyed, 
hot  it  Would  lose  its  importance  as  a  quarantine  station.  Its 
importance  as  a  qu;iranline  station  is  now  daily  growing,  on 
account  of  the  eslablishmert  of  the  P'rcnch  steamer*  tn  the 
Levant,  and  the  use  of  the  overland  journey  to  li,  '  :  1; 
would  however  oease  to  be  a  quarantine  station  if  its  pra- 
tique was  not  received  by  the  Board  of  Heslth  at  Manailh; 
and  by  the  other  sanitary  authoitiea  of  the  Medit«R«iuwn. 
Tn  order  therelbre  thst  the  quarantine  regulations  of  die 
Engliiili  colonics  in  the  Mediterrarean  might  be  safely 
altered,  it  would  be  necessary  thai  the  alterations  should  be 
made  in  concert  with  the  gOVemiMnta  of  the  tM^hbOUtillg 
European  countries.' 

The  small  stotes  ofltely  are  suspected  (and,  we  fear,  with 
justice)  of  abusing  quarantine  regtuaiiuns  for  the  purpoao  of 
preventing  commercial  intercourse,  and  also  fbr  tne  sske  of 
the  pcwflt  to  be  made  by  fiwining  oat  the  qnaiantine  does. 
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Bat  in  Triatte,  ManeiUe.  and  Malta  the  tyatem  it^  ir«  l>c- 
twva^  piftetljr  free  Urom  all  taint  of  corruption,  and  i.s 
naiutained  with  the  AiU  ooneurrcnce  of  public  opinion 
amonK  the  iababitantt  of  those  town».  Indeed,  it  may  l>e 
•aid  tuat  tlie  popular  jealousy  is  rather  lest  the  reslriciiuiis 
•hould  not  be  sevoro  enough,  than  le&t  they  should  bo  loo 
severe.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  ^}  i«-r-i  (uiimot  be 
improved  until  the  opinions  upon  wiiicb  it  u  founded  have 
nnaergone  a  thorougn  investigation. 

TIm  haada  of  tlia  English  Mw  nqwoting  qvanntin*  tm 
eontained  in  tha  6  Geo.  IV., «.  78.  Tbii  Act  alio  ooofcra 
upon  the  king  in  council  extensive  powers  for  making  qua- 
rantine  regulations.  A  full  utBcial  abstract  of  the  regula- 
tions Ciitablishcd  by  this  statute,  and  of  the  orders  in  council 
mudo  under  it,  may  bu  nnvn  in  M'Cullocb's  Commercial 
Dictionary,  article  '  Quarantine.' 

QUARE  I'MPEDIT.  When  an  ecclesiastical  benefice 
becomes  vacant  by  the  death,  cession,  Sic.  of  the  incumbent, 
unlesa  the  patron  [Advowson]  praaeot  hia  olork»  that  i%  a 
clergyman,  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  hiititution.  within 
six  calendar  months,  the  right  vill  lapse  to  the  bishop,  who 
may  collate  to  the  vacaiit  benefice.  But  if  a  presentation 
be  made  by  the  patron  within  the  six  months,  and  that  pre- 
sentation is  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  bishop's  refUsiai  to 
institute  tho  clerk  prcsci  it  i  ,  ilic  patron  mi^  obtain  redress 
(or  thia  intarteeuce  with  his  right  of  patrooago  in  an  action 
afQoain  iupedit,  apioooadiog  lo  eallod  boeaaaa  the  writ  by 
which  the  action  is  commenced  requires  the  defendant  to 
atate  Quare  impedit  (why  he  hinders)  the  plaintiff  from  ex- 
arcising  his  right  of  presenting  tu  the  vacant  benefice.  If 
the  bishop  be  the  sole  disturber  of  the  right,  as  is  the  case 
when  ho  rt^ects  the  clerk  upon  an  unfounded  allegation  of 
personal  incapacity,  as  illiterature,  immorality,  the 
action  of  Quare  impedit  is  brought  against  the  bishop  aloM. 
Where  the  bishop  has  instituted  a  clerk  upon  the  preientli^ 
tion  of  a  party  wrongfully  claiming  to  be  patron,  ue  aetion 
is  u-:'i;i'.ly  brought  against  the  bishop,  the  palroii  so  claim- 
iii^,  iiiid  iiis  clerk  jointly  ;  fur  uiiletM»  the  bt»hup  be  niaile  n 
party  to  the  suit,  a  title  to  present  by  lapse  will  accrue  to 
lum  if  tbe  suit  remain  undetermined  at  the  end  of  six 
calendar  months  from  the  death,  &cc.  of  the  last  incumbent, 
and  the  benefioo  remain  vacant,  and  the  clerk  ioatiluted  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  title  in  his  patron,  shown  to 
bo  an  Intruder.  Jf  the  patron  he  omitted,  the  proceeding  is 
▼old,  inannueh  as  the  validity  of  tbe  title  unacr  which  he 
bus  presented,  as  opposed  to  that  set  up  by  the  plaintiff, 
:*  the  subject  to  be  inquired  into.  If  the  clerk  be  omitted, 
there  can  be  no  process  (in  a  suit  to  which  he  is  no  party) 
to  remove  him  from  the  boneflce  in  case  he  has  been  insti- 
tuted, and  is  ultimately  found  to  have  been  presented  on  an 
inauffident  title;  and  tbe  consequence  will  ho  that  (bo  phun- 
tiff  mniit  low  hia  right  of  presenting  to  the benetee  tot  the 
present  turn. 

The  writ  of  Quare  impedit  command!*  the  defeiidauls  lu 
permit  the  plaintiff  to  present  a  fit  and  proper  person  (with- 
out specifying  any  particular  clerk)  to  the  vacant  church, 
vicarage,  or  other  benefice  of  which  ho  claims  the  patronage, 
and  which  the  defendants,  as  it  is  alleged,  obstruct ;  and 
unless  they  do  so,  then  they  are  required  to  appear  in  the 
Court  oTGominon  Fleam  to  »>>ow  the  reason  why  they  binder 
Mm.  Tho  doAndanto  having  b«<tn  summoned,  by  delivering 
to  them  a  copy  of  this  writ*  and  having  enteral  an  appear- 
ance ill  the  court,  tbe  plaintiff  states  his  complaint  more 
fully  by  his  declaratiun,  in  which  he  must  set  out  sunic 
former  presentation  to  tbe  same  benefice,  and  if  that  pre- 
sentation was  not  by  himself,  he  must  formally  deduce  a 
title  to  himself  by  Mscent  or  purebaae,  from  tho  parly  by 
whom  tho  praientation  tm  aomo  former  vaoaney  is  alleged 
to  have  been  mode.  The  declaration  roust  also  show  a  uis- 
turbanre  before  the  bringing  of  the  action.  Upon  this  tho 
bishop  and  tho  clerk  usually  (li>r|aim  all  tnlc,  save  only,  the 
one,  as  ordinary,  to  admit  and  iu&Utute,  and  tbe  other 
as  presentee  of  the  patron,  who  is  left  to  defend  his  own 
rignt.  But  if  tbe  bishop  has  done  more  than  he  was  bound 
to  do  as  ordinary,  especially  whoro  he  has  wrongAtUy  col- 
lated the  benoBoe,  the  plaintiff  may,  in  bis  replication, 
allege  special  ditturbanee  in  the  bishop  for  the  imrposc  of 
inakin'.^  him  a  substantial  defendant.  If  the  plaintiff  fail  in 
making  out  his  own  title,  the  defendant  is  put  upon  the 
proof  of  his,  in  order  to  obtain  judi^  men  t  for  himself  if  needful. 
But  if  the  right  be  found  fur  tbe  plaintiff  on  the  trial,  the  jury 
who  try  the  cause  are  to  inquire  of  three  other  points:  Isl, 
Whether  tb«  church,  &c.  is  (UU,  and  if  full  of  whose  pre* 


Mtnlation;  fur  if  it  be  of  the  defendant's  presentation,  thaw 
the  clerk  is  lomoveable,  provided  the  writ  has  been  brought 
III  duo  time;  Snd,  What  tha  valae  of  the  living  is,  and  this 
with  a  view  to  the  assessment  ordamages,whien  are  directed 
to  he  ^ivi-ii  by  tlie  statute  (1.3  Kd.  I.) ;  ,trd.  In  case  of  ple- 
iiarty  (th.it  iii,  uf  ibe  benefice  being  fulll,  upon  a  usurpation 
(wrongful  presentation),  whether  six  calendar  months  have 
passtxl  between  tbe  avoidanco  (the  occurrence  of  ibo  va- 
cancy) and  the  timo  of  Iningjng  tbe  aetion;  because  the 
statute  which  permits  n  nsorpniun  to  be  devested  bv  a 
Qoam impedit,  doessoontywhain  the  action  bbrooghtwitliin 
the  six  months,  and  at  common  law  plenariy  was  a  bar  to 
the  action  of  Quare  impedit,  however  early  the  action  might 
have  been  commenced.  If  the  jury  ilnd  that  the  plaintiff 
had  the  ris^ht  lo  present,  and  that  his  action  was  cum  menced 
within  the  six  months,  he  has  jud|^ment  to  recover  this  pi.  - 
sentation ;  and  if  the  church.  &c.  be  full  by  institution  of 
any  clerk,  process  issues  to  remove  him.  unless  whilst  the 
action  wis  doponding^  tho  bisbop  (not  having  been  made  a 
party  to  the  suit)  has  eollated  by  lapae ;  in  whieh  ease  the 
plaintiff  loses  the  present  presentation,  but  is  entitled  to 
recover  the  full  amount  of  the  income  of  the  benefice  for  two 
years  from  the  defendant,  the  pseudo- patron,  as  a  satisfaction 
lur  the  turn  lost  by  his  di:,turbancc  ;  and  lu  case  of  inability 
to  pay,  the  defendant  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  two  years. 
But  if  at  the  terminatiou  of  the  suit  the  churoh  stiU  remains 
void,  the  party  to  whom  tbe  presentation  is  fbond  to  belong, 
whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  may  sue  out  a  writ '  ad  ad- 
mittendum  clericum,'  by  which,  oAer  reciting  the  judgment 
of  the  court  in  the  action  of  Quare  impedit,  tbe  bishop  is 
commanded  to  admitand  institute  the  clerk  of  tbe  successful 
party.  If,  ujwn  tins  writ,  the  clerk  be  not  admitted,  the 
patron  may  recover  satisfisction  in  damages  against  the 
bishop  in  an  action  for  such  refubal. 

Tho  iMtrott  only,  and  not  tho  dork,  can  winfain  an 
action  against  tho  disturber.  But  under  several  statutes 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.,  William  and  ^!nrv,  and 
Aiine.which  tookaway  the  tight  of  presentation  from  Koman 
Catholic  patrons,  the  clerks  presented  are  empowered  to 
take  certain  proceedings  in  support  of  their  interests.  Tbe 
right  of  presenting  tol^nefices  belonging  to  Roman  Catholic 
patrons  is  vested  by  those  statutes  in  the  univoraitiee  of 
Oxihrd  and  Oambridge.  according  to  a  distribution  of  counties 
given  in  the  act  of  James  I. ;  most  of  the  counties  in  the 
south  and  west  of  England  being  for  this  purpose  annexed  to 
Oxford,  and  those  in  the  north  and  east  lo  Cambridge.  The 
12  Anne,  st.  li.,  c.  14,  provides  (s.  •>)  that  be&ides  the  writs 
of  Quare  impedit  which  the  universities  as  patrons  are  enti- 
tled to  bring,  they  or  their  clerks  may  Ale  a  bill  in  equity 
against  any  person  pfaaSDliDg  to  such  livings  and  disturb* 
ing  their  rightof  pattOMMtn  ordav  to  oompel  a  discovery 
of  any  secret  trusts  Ibr  the  benefit  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
evasion  of  these  statutes:  aii  l  nh j  fby  11  Geo,  II.,  cI7)to 
compel  a  duicovcry  whether  grants  or  conveyances  of  such 
advowsons  were  made  bonSJId£  to  a  Protestant  purchaser  for 
tho  benefit  of  Protestants  and  for  a  full  consideration; 
without  which  requisites  evcr>'  such  grant  and  conveyanee 
of  any  advowion  ia  declared  to  be  void.  Thia  is  the  only  ease 
in  which  tha  dark  is  at  liberty  to  imoftta  with  (no  re- 
covery of  a  preaanla(ioii  of  vhioli  ha  bafterwatda  to  bava 
the  advantage. 

The  statutes  givin;^  to  the  universities  the  i  ighi  to  present 
to  benefice*  belonging  to  Roman  Caliioiic  paliuiia  do  not 
affect  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  patronage  in  any  other 
rlosii.  Dissenters,  and  even  Jews  and  pagans,  may  exeratse 
this  right.  When  the  disability  was  first  created,  )i«rsona 
profisssing  the  Roman  Catbolie  ieli|gion  were  the  only  dsss 
from  whom  any  danger  in  a  fmlitioal  or  religious  point  of 
view  was  apprehended;  and  the  circumstance  that  pei'.*jns 
who  have  beoii  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  capable  of  holding  benefices  in  the  Churcli  of 
England,  may  porhap  have  increased  the  jealousy  with 
which  Raman  Oothoho  patrons  wcfa  lagaidad  by  iha  lagis* 
lalure. 

It  has  lately  been  held  that  these  atatntea  do  not  ttansfcr 
any  right  of  piaaanlation  to  tbe  universities  whore  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  vaeantbeneRee  is  vested  in  several  parlies,  unless 

all  of  them  be  persons  professing  the  Rom?.n  Caihohc  n  h- 
gion.  If  there  ho  two  patiuus,  one  a  Protestant  and  the 
uilier  a  RiJinan  Catholic,  the  entire  right  of  preseiilation 
ve.sis  in  ilie  former.   (6  Bingham's  New  Catet,  I46,i 

By  3  &  4  Will.  lYu  c  87,  $  30.  it  is  enacted  that  Do  psT- 
son  shall  bring  any  i^uaio  impadit  or  other  action,  gy  any 
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•\iit  to  t  nf  ree  a  right  to  present  to  or  bestow  tny  church, 
v.caia^e,  or  otber  ecclesiastical  beneflce,  as  the  patron 
thereof,  after  the  cxpim'I  ii  of  the  period  during  which 
tbrea  clerks  iu  tucctis&iuu  aiiall  have  held  the  sarao,  all  of 
whom  shall  have  obtained  possession  tliereof  adversely  to 
ttaie  ngbt  of  proicntatinn  or  gift  of  such  pensun,  or  of  some 
penon  thnmch  wliom  be  claims,  if  the  time^j  of  such  in- 
cumbencies taken  tOfOUNr  ahall  aiiMNint  to  th«  fmXL  period 
of  tixtj  jears ;  and  if  the  tin*  of  Mieh  ineumbenetea  aliali 
not  togetiiLT  ..MMunt  to  the  full  period  of  sixty  years,  then 
after  the  expiraiMQ  of  such  further  time  as  with  the  times 
of  such  tmtuulMiMiM  wiU  make  up  the  fUl  pariod  of  lixty 
jean. 

QUARBNGHI.  IL  CAV.  6IACOMO.  was  bom  at 
Bor^mo.  September  20,  1744.  He  received  a  liberal  edu- 
eetion,  mod  early  displaved  •  turn  Ibr  poetical  composition, 
b  s  d  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  among  which  last  he  mav 
ht)  said  to  have  been  domesticated  from  bis  infancy,  both 
hia  Aither  and  ^grandfather  being  painters.  He  was  accord- 
ingly destined  for  the  same  profession,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  was  sent  to  pursue  hi^  studies  at  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mengs,  and  aiterwacds  of 
Stefano  Fotti.  But  he  subsequently  abandoned  painting 
fu  arehitectun^  te  bb  attainnanU  in  which  lie  ameara  to 
have  been  more  indebted  U»  bti  own  applicatioo  and  love  of 
the  study  than  to  the  instruction  of  tboae  under  whom  he 
successively  placed  hiinhclf  for  instruction.  According  to 
the  biofi;rai>hical  memoir  by  his  son  Giulio,  prefixed  to  tho 
folio  volume  of  his  ddsif^ns  (entitled  '  Fabbnche  c  Disegni,* 
Sec.,  Milano,  1831X  he  soon  became  known  ir  Ins  profession, 
•ad  obtained  a  great  many  (moltiMimo^  commissions  while 
be  eontimied  at  KiMno,  but  nona of  them  are  further  speci- 
fied :  neither  is  the  precise  time  stated  vben  he  left  Italy 
for  St.  Petersburg,  whither  he  bad  been  expressly  invited 
by  the  empress  Catharine  II.  Consequently,  for  want  of 
that  and  other  dates,  the  memoir  is  strangely  imperfect, 
since  it  gives  no  chronology  of  his  professional  life ;  neither 
is  it  always  very  clear  what  designs  in  the  colleclton  have 
been  executed,  and  what  are  merely  pnleets.  In  fact, 
Mitber  the  time  of  bis  return  to  Italy  nor  even  that  of  his 
death  ia  stated  in  the  memoir  by  bis  wm,  nor  are  we  able  to 
s  ip;  '.y  -^uch  singular  omission  any  further  tbattlDngaid  to 
the  iast  event,  which  happened  in  iyi7. 

Thoush  Quarenghi  obtained  a  verv  high  reputation  in 
Russia,  his  published  de&igns  afford  vtty  lutle  evidence  of 
superior  ta!>te  or  abilitj,  or  even  of  noveltv  in  invention. 
Judged  from  them,  be  appean  to  have  been  a  great  man- 
nerist, and  to  have  bestowed  very  littb  study  on  his  details, 
which,  besides  being  nearly  the  same  on  all  occasions,  are 
nie3j»re  and  poor,  even  to  iiuipidity.  In  c%>mpanaon  with 
i.iaiiv  jf  his  countrymen,  he  may  bo  &aid  lo  have  been  pure 
in  luM  itylc  of  composition,  but  his  nierit.s  aic  little  more 
than  ne^alive  ;  for  if  ri:  m  ihing  glaringly  offensive  in 
bis  productions,  neither  are  they  stamped  by  any  particular 
beauties  and  merits.  Like  that  of  J ames  Wvatt,  his  purity 
is  for  tbe  nort  part  only  poverty,  bis  etmpucity  only  the 
mere  aatitbetieai  fbuH  to  eseessivendandancy  of  ornament. 
The  grandeur  of  hia  buildings  consists  chiefly  in  their  size, 
and  m  their  being  kept  in  bold  masses ;  but  if  not  broken 
up,  neither  are  ihey  finished.  They  have  insulated  co- 
lumns and  ample  prostyles,  porlicos  luntc  or  Corinthian,  but 
frequently  attached  to  imiUUng.-t  which  are  m  other  ri's|)ci,-lH 
ijuitc  in  a  state  of  nudity — t>are  walU  with  holus  in  them 
for  windows.  Among  his  principal  works  are  the  Theatre 
4^  the  Hermita«b  tbe  manMO  or  ridins«bouse  of  the  impe- 
rial guaf  Is  in  the  T«aae*a  Ffaoe,  at  St.  Petenbarg,  the  con- 
vent i"  n  i  Nobles,  prince  Gagarin's  palace,  and 
the  inutiipnal  arch  iii  honour  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
designed  by  Qnarsngbl.  but  iMt  MCeeuted  in  stone  till  after 
his  death. 

QUARLES.  FRANCIS,  was  born  in  1592.  of  a  good 
family  iu  Sssex,  eduoated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Lincoln's  Inn.  BbAkO  tbe  Irish  rebellion.  *n  1641,  he  was 
Usher's  secretaqr.  bat  at  that  time  be  was  forced  to  fly  to 
Sngland.  where  be  net  with  persecution  Ax>m  the  parlia- 
mentary party  for  his  attachment  to  king  Cuurlos.  Amuni; 
other  thuigSi  they  plundered  liim  of  his  books,  which  ih 
reported  to  bavB  b«8t«D«d  bis  deatb  on  September  Bth. 
1C44. 

ilia  works  are  now  neglected,  with  one  exception,  that  of 
bis '  Emblems.'  which  have  beoimany  times  cepriQiod,  and 
art  sou^t  after  by  soma  for  tbeir  9iiMntii«H»  if  otbais  lor ; 


their  piety.  His  other  works  are  fifteen  nt  ].  i,r  in  number, 
many  of  them  on  scriptural  subjects.  Quai  luo  Lad  eighteen 
children,  of  whom  one  inherited  somewhat  of  his  father's 
poetical  genius,  shared  the  royal  fortunes,  and  died  of  the 
plaguo  in  IGtii. 

The  quaint  conceits  of  the  divines  vbo  lived  after  tba 
Reformation  found  in  Quarto's  writings  dieir  poetioal  vo- 
biole.  There  is  much  fine  feeling,  sineerity.  and  humility 
shown  in  taany  of  bts  eempositions,  but  tbese  qualities  do 
not  make  up  poetr;',  unless  accompanied  byacnatnupovar* 
which  is  not  very  traceable  in  Queries. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  now-a-days  to  vrclgh.  poetry 
in  the  scales  of  theology,  a  procedure  which  implies  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  true  natu  re  of  the  art.  Tliat  our 
noblest  asvirations  take  the  form  of  religioiis  tbougbt 
cannot  be  ooubted,  hot  the  expression  of  doctrines,  them- 
selves often  metaphorical,  by  coarse  corporral  figures 
oonveyed  in  wood-cuts,  is  a  very  different  thing  tVoiu  in- 
dulging in  feelings  the  very  existence  of  which  exalt  the 
character  of  man.  (Chambers's  Biogr.Dictiunary  ;  Quarles's 

QUARRY,  an  excavation  in  tbe  nound  from  vbenea 
are  extracted  marble,  stone,  or  cbaik*  ftc  tbe  purpoiea 
cbiefly  of  Kulpture  and  awbiteetnre.  Tlie  name  appears 
to  have  been  applied  to  sucb  oeavstions  flrom  tbe  eticum- 
stancc  that  the  irr.trri  ils  obtained  from  than  are  tbaw 
quadr,»te<l  or  formeii  uUo  rectangular  blocks. 

Eg_\pl  abounds  wiih  rocks  of  calcareous  stone,  sandstone, 
and  granite  [Eavi^} ;  and  all  these  materials  have  been 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  massive  works  which  yet 
remain  to  attest  the  magnifioence  of  the  aatient  people  of 
that  counfry.  The  walls  of  most  of  the  temples  were  con- 
structed of  sandstone,  which  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
obtauied  iWmi  tbe  quarries  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  mountains  of  Silsileh;  but  tbe  obelisks  and 
statues  which  adorned  those  temples  are  formed  of  Syenite, 
or  Oriental  granitt  ,  <!i  i'\  ri  from  the  i[uarrieA  in  the  islands 
of  i'hilffi  and  Elephantine,  and  particularly  from  those  vaat 
excavations  in  the  mountain  terraces  about  Syene.  (On 
this  subject,  see  '£gypt.  ikntiq.,*  Ztfaww  qf  ^itferlimmiljr 
Knowledge.)  Tbe  stone  wbieb  has  served  ihr  tbe  pyiamM 
of  Cheops  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  't:^!:'  grey  colour,  and 
the  same  kind  of  stone  forms  the  intenur  mass  of  the  ])vra- 
midof  Mycerinus,but  the  latter  is  covered  with  red  granite 
Tbe  monolith  at  Sais,  in  tbe  Delta,  was  formed  of  a  single 
block  of  granite,  which  was  floated  down  tbe  Nile  on  anfl; 
from  the  quarry  in  Elephantine.   (Herod.,  ii.  17A.) 

The  master-pieces  of  Grecian  sculpture  were  ezeralsd 
in  the  rich  while  marbles  of  Attioa  and  tbe  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  quarries  of  Mount  Pentdicus  near  Athens 
supplied  the  materials  fur  the  Parthenon  and  the  temple 
of  Theseus  in  that  city,  and  for  the  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine  at  Eleusis;  and  both  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  an  abundance  of  stone  of  a  greenish  white  was 
dug  from  the  earth  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  architectures 
The  marble  of  Penlelieutb  wbiob  lies  on  tbe  sudkoe  of  tba 
rocky  mountain,  was  obtained  by  eottinjif  tbe  side  of  tbe 
hili  into  vertical  clifis ;  and  about  the  foot  of  the  escarpment 
there  still  remain  some  of  the  blocks  of  marble  partly  cut  in 
forms  for  the  shaf'is  of  columns.  Tbe  quarries  at  Kphesua 
are  saiil  to  have  constituted  an  immense  labyrinth  ;  and  that 
in  ilio  hill  Epipolic,  with  the  stone  from  which  the  edifices 
of  byracuso  were  constructed,  appears  to  have  been  of  vast 
extent,  since  it  was  capaciotu  uuuugh  to  contain  the  700O 
Gxwxk.  soldiers  wIm  bad  been  taken  prisoners  when  the 
army  of  Nieies  retreated  ftom  tbst  oty.  (Thucyd.,  vii. 
86.)  The  quarries  of  the  Greeks  nnd  Romans  were  worked 
by  sla\es,  uuil  as  llie  labour  wai  of  a  severe  kind,  we 
find  frequent  allus-.ons  to  tlie  practice  of  sending  onruly 
slaves  to  work  in  the  quarries  as  a  punisliment. 

We  learn  from  Vitruvius  (lib.  ii.,  cap.  7)  thai  tlie  build- 
ings of  anticnt  Ital  v  were  constructed  with  stones  of  several 
different  kinds,  lliis  writer  states  that  tbe  qutfrries'of 
Alba  and  Fidenm  (Mbano  and  CatUl  Jubileo)  produced 
a  red  and  soft  stone  which  Roon  decayed ;  and  that  the  ^iione 
obtained  from  those  uf  Tibur  (Tivoli),  Amiternuni  (  Ti/f)- 
riiiau  stud  Mouul  Soracte,  was  luodciately  hard.  Jim  Tl- 
burtine  or  Travertine  stone  is  a  calcareous  ruck;  and  it  , 
appears  that  it  was  employed  in  cunslructing  most  of  the 
buildings  of  anlient  Rome.  The  quarries  inUmbriaand 
Ficenum  furnished  a  white  stone  which  could  b«  eot  vitb  a 
BBv,  and  nould  itand  well  in  Htnations  irbere  it  was  sb«S« 
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tered  from  lli<i  \^aatber,  but  wa»  liable  to  be  destroyt  d  by 
nin  or  fru&t.  Oa  ihn  ulbcr  Imml.  tho  red  »tono  ubtuiued 
from  the  quarries  about  the  Vutsiiiiau  Lake  (B<J*eria)  on 
the  borders  of  Tarquinii  would  stand  both  firott  and 
fire,  and  would  last  for  ages ;  on  which  aocouot  it  was  g«- 
ocrally  employed  for  sculptured  works.  After  the  d«atrao> 
tion  of  Rome  by  fire,  in  tbo  timu  of  Nero,  the  houses  are 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  uf  the  Alban  and  Gubiaii  ^ione, 
which  has  the  property  of  resisting  the  action  of  ihat  wle- 
ment.  The  quarriest  of  Carrara,  on  tho  north-western  slope 
of  the  ApenniiMa.  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  flue 
while  marUft  vhioh  i«  M  modi  amfloywl  in  tlM  aoiUi  of 
BniojM  for  itatnarj. 

TIm  Britifh  Tales  abound  wtth  atone  of  nearly  everjr 
different  kind  that  can  bo  employed  with  advantage  in 
architecture.  The  quarries  of  Aberdeenshire  are  said  to 
supply  London  annually  with  I  2,000  tons  of  the  be«t  jjranite, 
which  IS  ciuployod  lu  that  city  for  bridges,  liver  walls,  and 
every  work  where  sUnenglh  and  ditnUlS^  «N  UOit  required. 
The  Peterhead  granite  from  the  same  county  takea  a  baaiip 
tiful  polish,  and  is  frequently  employed  for  oolamnt,  chim- 
ney-pieces, and  other  ornamental  woika.  The  Grampian 
HillJ  in  Scotland,  the  quarries  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  mid 
those  of  vry  .n  iho  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland,  also  pro- 
duce several  varieties  of  the  hke  material.  In  England 
granite  is  obtained  chiefly,  and  in  great  abundance,  from 
toe  quarriei  in  Comv^  wbara  tut  nutanal  ii  uenalljr 
deopuitsd  Moor-etone.  Ckenile  from  Aberdeen,  hem 
Cornwall,  and  Devonshire  was  employ:  d  -.n  the  construction 
of  the  present  embankment  along  liie  Tiiauies  above 
Westminster-bridge. 

Sandstone,  both  red  and  white,  is  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  purposes  of  buildingt  from  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
ahifo^  end  jUeibyahiie;  and  uie  prinnpel  edifleao  in 
Shievabory  Iwve  been  eonatnieted  ebieHy  «f  the  vbite 
kind  whieh  is  furnished  by  the  quarries  near  Crinshill  in 
Shropshire.  A  millKtonc-i^rit,  which  is  now  much  ii»8d  in 
Xngland,  suppled  froiu  Hramley  and  Hedon  in  Yorkshire. 
The  red'sandnione  is  dug  from  the  quarries  at  Barra, 
IWnMit,  and  other  places  in  Lothian ;  from  those  at  King- 
vdie  in  Farthebiie,  and  also  ftom  Ariuoeth  in  Forfanhire. 
In  Indud  it  is  ebteined  ftvm  the  qutTriei  in  Tipperary 
and  the  coanty  of  Cork. 

A  slate-atone  for  covering  buildings  and  other  purposes 
is  cx'  Hv,ii«  (i  imui  iiir  DenyiuiU  quarries  near  Caraelfoid  in 
Cornwall,  and  from  those  on  the  Berwyn  range  of  mountains 
m  Denbighshire.  Large  state-quarries  have  been  opened 
near  Bangor  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  in  the  Cumbrian 
Mountains.  Slate-stone  is  also  obtained  from  excavations 
Bear  Horsham  in  Sussex ;  and  there  are  some  qnaniae  of 
tbie  alone  in  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Kerry. 

The  stone  which  may  be  eon!tidci-cd  aa  tho  most  exfcn- 
aively  difTufed  over  England  and  Ireland  is  that  which  is 
denominated  limestone,  and  which,  from  the  facility  it 
affords  for  working  it,  is  most  generally  called  freestone.  It 
is  quarried  to  some  extent  in  GlouoMtiftbifei  Shropshire, 
Derbmbiie^  and  Osi»(ddiii«i  and  a  giey  sfNidee  is  obtained 
in  Torkibire  and  Norfliamptondtire;  but  tbe  nrincipal 
quarries  of  fVi-  material  are  in  Dorsetshiiv  and  m  the 
country  about  Bath.  Tiiose  in  Dorsetshire  are  situated 
about  kingslon  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  at  Swanwich, 
or  Swanage,  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck.  The  mmt  extensive 
quarries  about  Bath  are  at  Combe  Down,  where  the  ground 
baa  been  undermined  Ibr  leveial  miles.  More  tban  liO.OOO 
tons  of  Forttand  atone  are  said  to  be  exported  annually  to 
LoTidor,  ',vh.^ro  it  has  been  very  generally  employed  from  the 
time  that  Inigo  Jones  used  it  in  the  construction  of  the 
Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall,  it  was  also  extensively 
used  by  Sir  Christoplter  Wren  in  tbe  building  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  the  Monument,  and  most  of  the  public  ediflces  in 
the  city  after  the  great  flra  whiob  occurred  in  166S.,  It  is  said 
however  1o  be  not  so  mueb  wed  at  present  as  fbrmerly. 
The  stone  obtained  from  Purbc<  k  is  of  various  kinds ;  some 
of  it,  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish,  has  been  used 
for  the  pillars  of  Salisbury  and  Canterbury  cathedrals.  It  is 
of  a  darker  colour  than  Portland  stone,  and  in  genoral  it  is  not 
so  good ;  the  blocks  raised  from  tbe  quarries  are  also  smaller. 
The  material  is  frequently  uaedasaflag'itonefor  the  steps  of 
btliMingB  and  for  paving  the  streets.  Tbe  bills  eontaining  the 
atone  lie  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west :  the  beds  have  a 
considerable  dip  or  incUnation  to  tho  horison.  and  being 
1  by  nlaiiiaiaHi  «f  «ar(b«  tiie  men  vodtin  qnariiea 


under  y rovi n d.   About  40,000  tms  of  Ulis  atone  af*  i«id  to 

bocxp'iiied  annually. 

The  stone  of  l\jrtl:ind  and  Purbtx^k  constitutes  the  upper 
colile  formation  ^f  the  goolc^ists;  and  in  the  formor  diatriet 
the  quarries  are  cut  through  several  different  beds.  The 
firttt  or  that  immediatdy  below  the  vegetable  earth,  con- 
sists of  a  eream-Qolouied  limestone,  three  or  four  feet 
deep;  and  rn  \t  lo  it  is  the  rap-stone,  which  is  of  the 
same  coioui.vcty  hard,  and  about  ten  feet  thick.  Below 
ihesi'  IS  a  species  of  rock  composed  of  frajjmenta  of  oyster- 
sbelU  cemented  together,  and  still  lower  is  a  bed,  &  foot 
thick,  of  good  white  stone.  Tbis  k  Ibllowcd  by  a  quan- 
tity of  flint  about  six  faet  deepn  a  second  bed  of  good  stone 
five  fiMt  deep,  and  a  tfahi  layer  v/t  stones  of  small  value. 
Till  lifs'  1  i.i!  lii  g  stone  lies  still  deeper,  and  the  beds  of  it 
vary  ut  tiutkaca^  from  beven  to  fourteen  foeL  Underneath 
all  these  arc  masses  of  (lints,  extending  to  the  depth  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  be.st  oolite  of  Purbeck  is  obtained 
from  the  quarry  of  Wardspit  in  that  district 

The  quairies  near  Bath  fiinuah  the  stone  which  beara 
tiie  name  of  that  town,  and  whioh  is  considered  by  geolo> 
pi  ts  Tiding  to  the  lower  oolite  formatiun.    It  occurs 

gtiieially  ui  three  bods,  of  variable  thickneSM^s  and  differ- 
ent qualities.  That  in  the  middle  is  far  superior  to  lho»e 
which  are  above  and  below  it.  Tbe  depth  of  the  middle 
bed  is  in  some  places  as  much  as  thirty  feet,  and  tbe  stone 
when  first  taken  from  thequany  is  soft,  but  it  boMmea 
hard  after  having  been  ibr  a  time  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
depth  of  tho  upper  bed  varies  from  twenty  to  above  Sriy 
feet,  and  the  material  is  either  shelly  or  argillaceous;  lU<il 
of  the  former  kind  appears  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
Romans  fur  the  editioes  which  they  oonstructea  iu  this  part 
of  tho  country,  and  it  is  said  to  be  vary  durable^ 

Tbo  marble  and  limestone  qnaxrics  vhioh  opanod 
near  Plymouth  in  lOIS  flumidied  the  material  vhteli  was 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  Breakwater  at  that  place  ;  and 
the  stone  is  stated  to  have  been  raised  from  thence  in  blocks 
weighing  from  one  to  abovu  live  tons.  The  material 
selected  fur  the  construction  of  the  houses  of  parliament, 
now  in  the  course  of  being  built,  is  an  excellent  magnesian 
limestone  which  abounds  in  all  the  tract  of  country  from 
Durham  to  Northampton;  and  that  which  is  actually  em- 
ployed is  obtained  fhim  several  different  quarries,  princi- 
pally those  near  Norfall  and  Anstou  in  Yorkshire,  and  near 
Bolsover  in  Derbyshire. 

Limestone  is  found  in  Scotland,  where  it  u  occasionally 
employed  for  arohiteotural  purposes.  It  is  also  plentiful  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland ;  ana  quarries  of  this  material,  of  a 
rich  kind,  have  been  opened  in  Queen's  County,  and  iH  tbe 
eounties  of  Dublin.  Ueath,  and  Cork.  The  limestoiie  dis- 
triet  of  Kilkenny  is  fkmons  for  its  quarries  of  black  martde 
so  much  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  good  flagstones 
for  paving  are  obtained  at  Shuwhill  m  the  same  couniy. 

The  quarries  in  tlie  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire 
afford  in  abundance  a  blue  claystone  for  building  ;  and  tho 
best  stones  for  pavements  are  obtained  from  those  at 
Baland  or  Eland  near  UaltftJt  in  Yoduhirsu  The  quartias 
near  Maidstone,  on  tbe  south  bank  of  the  Ifedway.  produee 
much  of  what  is  called  ragstone.  a  material  i^bicli  is  ncca- 
sionally  used  in  Kent  fbr  building,  but  chietly  in  the  eon - 
slruclion  of  sea- walls  and  for  paving  the  roads.  I..;»stly. 
about  Ryegate  and  Qodstooe  in  Surrey  is  found  a  soft  stone 
which  has  the  proptf^  of  trithstanditig  the  action  of  five^ 
and  which,  on  that  acMmntt  is  much  used  for  chimneya* 
ovens,  and  flarnBeee,httt  it  is  scarcely  fit  fbr  any  other  pur- 
pose. 

A  valuable  table  of  the  principal  quarries  of  saiuktone 
and  limestone  in  England  accompanies  the  '  Report  ci  mcorn- 
in<:  the  Qualities  of  Stone  with  reference  to  the  New  iiousea 

of  Parliament'  (lbJ9|. 

QUARRYINO.  the  opentiou  of  extracting  from  tbe 
ground,  or  detacihinj^  fitom  die  sides  of  roeka»  narUe*  stone, 

or  other  minerals,  in  considerable  masses;  generally  also 
this  operation  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the  musses 
lo  rcctani^ular  forms. 

When  the  material  to  be  excavated  lies  ^wticaliy  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  work  commences  by  reinoviikg 
the  earth  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  lay  that  material  bare,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  separated  into  btooks,  and  removed ; 
but  when  the  stone,  &c.  is  in  the  interior,  and  near  the  side 
of  a  mountain  or  hiU,  the  workmen  proceed  as  in  tbe  opera* 
tion  «f  niniog^  nnmins  galleries  into  tbe  gfo«n4  nd 
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leaving  pillars  of  the  material  for  the  support  of  the  mass 
above  them. 

A  quarry  of  •mall  e&tent  ia  cmeiied  by  •inking  yertioaUy 
fn  the  ground  a  abaft,  into  wbioh  tbe  men  dneond  by 

ladders ;  and  tbe  blocks  of  stone,  being  a«p«f»ted  from  the 
mass,  are  drawn  up  by  means  of  cranes,  whieh  are  worked 

hy  a  windlass  or  olher  machine.  In  working  the  larger 
quarries,  llit;  vegetable  mould  furmmLj;  the  upper  surfare  n 
removed  by  the  spade;  and  the  beds  immediately  undor- 
neath.  gcneraUy  consisting  of  rag,  or  stone  nf  an  inrenor 
quality,  are  Imkfln  up  by  gunpowoer  or  otherwise,  and  con- 
vejed  to  ndiltMMn.  The  MOum  intended  for  aalo,  and 
irtlidi  an  generally  in  beds  ranch  bcloir  the  auHhoa,  are 
aometimcij  aUii  dcinched  rn)m  the  hy  blasting  [Mi!^- 

irfo] ;  but  as  by  this  prwess  the  blocks  are  broken  irregu- 
larly atvl  the  stone  wastetl,  a  different  method  is  fjtiierully 
employed.  Tue  large  mass  of  stone,  as  it  exists  iu  the 
quarry,  ooniists  of  atrata  contiguous  to  one  another,  and 
tn«  aurfiices  in  oontaet  form  planes  of  damage ;  in  lines 
painllal  to  «bi«h  tbe  stones  being  more  oatfly  divided  than 
in  any  other  oirection,  these  lines  constitute  what  is  called 
the  cleaving  grain  of  the  material.  In  order  theroforo  to 
separate  a  large  block  from  the  mass,  a  series*  of  iron  wedges, 
placed  in  line  a  few  inches  asinnler,  on  tiio  natural  faee  of 
the  ruek  and  in  the  direction  of  the  cleaving  grain,  arc 
driven  into  the  stone  till  a  part  is  loosened:  a  channel  is 
then  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  iMIgCh  of  tho  int«ttd«d 
block,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  natural  edge  of  the  stone 
•qnal  to  its  imuired  breadth;  and  wedges  being  planted  in 
the  channel,  they  :ire  driven  by  repeated  stroki-s  till  the 
stone  is  split  in  that  direction  also.  In  the  hardest  stones, 
the  wedges  are  placed  not  in  the  channels,  but  in  what  are 
called  poo^  holes  sunk  in  the  direction  in  wliicii  the  block  is 
tobaaarered  from  the  muss.  A  similar  operation  is  then 
paifimnad  in  tlie  direction  of  tba  breadth  of  tbe  block ;  and 
thus  a  laige  portion  ia  detadud  flnm  die  original  mass. 
(Gwilt,  RmnauHU  Architecture.) 

Tbe  natural  strata  of  the  stone  in  diflbrent  quarries  are 
in  liitTcrent  ^wsilions;  frequently  they  are  horiiontal,  but 
generally  they  are  iiicliiu'il  to  that  planu,  and  sometimes 
they  are  vertical :  oi  ca.su»nally  also  both  the  first  and  last  of 
tbwo  positions  areawumed  by  the  stone  in  the  same  quarry. 
Itiaevidaat  that  the  separation  of  the  blocks  from  a  masa 
mnat  ba  noct  eaulj  albetad  witen  the  natural  strata  are  in 
TCftieal  positions;  cutting  tbe  stone  in  dtteetions  perpendi- 
cular to  the  li  u  if  the  grain  is  always  a  work  of  difficulty, 
and  the  op^iadons  are  attended  with  some  danger  to  tbe 
quarry-men  when  the  latter  aia  obliged  to  work  in  giUeriee 
under  ground. 

After  tbe  blocks  have  been  severed  from  the  mass,  they 
are  reduced  as  nearly  as  peisiUe  to  a  rectangular  form; 
and  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  tool  called  a  kevel,  pointed  at 
one  end  and  flat  at  the  olher,  with  which  the  irregular  parts 
are  knocked  off.  The  blocks  are  then  usually,  by  means  of 
cranes  which  arc  capable  of  bemsj;  moved  from  place  to  place, 
raised  upon  truclu  or  low  eaniages  ;  and  thetie  arc  drawn, 
generally  on  iron  railways,  to  the  i|uays  or  w  harfs  where 
Um  Stone  is  put  on  sbip-board.  At  the  slate-quarries  in 
GMemarvondiire  die  shoe  are  placed  on  sledges,  which,  by 
aa  eo^s^  are  drawn  no  an  inclined  plane;  and,  ftom  the 
sammit  of  this  plane,  tne  stone  is  drawn  Iqr  bones  to  the 

Menai. 

Vitruvius  (lib.  x.,  cap.  6»  mentions  with  approbation  the 
following  contrivance,  which  he  says  was  invented  by  Muta- 
genes,  for  conveying  from  the  quarry  the  shaft!,  of  the 
columns  and  the  stones  intended  to  be  employed  for  the 
architraYa  in  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Bphesus. 
Tbe  gfound  between  tbe  quarry  and  tbe  temple  being  too 
toft  to  allow  such  masses  of  stone  to  be  brought  up  by  ordi 
nary  wheel-carriages,  the  architect  or  engineer  covered  cadi 
extremity  of  tbe  block  of  stone  with  a  frame  of  timber,  from 
the  middle  of  which  nrojected  a  short  of  iron;  this 
being  received  in  a  gudgeon  at  tbe  centre  of  a  broad  cylinder 
or  wheel  placed  at  each  end  of  the  frame  containing  the 
stone,  ana  oxen  being  harnessed  to  the  frame,  the  stone  was 
thuadrawn  up  to  the  building.  Vitruv:>i:<  n  describes  an 
imsncoeeaAd  attempt  which  Was  made  bv  i^meernamed 
Paconius  to  brioi,'  from  a  quarry  a  mass  of  stone  lontaining 
about  376  cubic  feet.  For  this  purpose,  two  hnjud  olinders 
of  wood,  1  j  feet  in  diameter,  wore  eon>trufted  ;  and  the  stone, 
being  raised  from  tiie  ground,  waa  mode  to  rest  between 
than!*  die  Una  «f  lte,leBgth  being  in  a  horiiontal  positien  ia 


the  direetion  of  their  common  axis ;  then  a  rope  being  wound 
round  the  circumference  of  the  united  cylinders  in  the 
middle  of  the  l»ngth  of  tbe  Utter,  and  one  end  of  it  being 
made  fast  to  the  harness  of  the  oxen,  it  was  intended  tbat« 
by  the  motion  of  tbe  aninwlSk  the  cyhnder  should  revolve 
on  the  ground,  and  the  stone  be  brouebt  up  to  its  place.  The 
contrivance  appears  to  have  failed,  but  had  the  oxen  been 
attached  to  tbe  two  ends  of  the  cylinder  instead  of  its 
middle,  there  ia  no  laaaan  to  doubt  that  ft  wuuld  hsnra 
succeeded. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  builders  eenenlly  coi»ider  it 
advantegeoua  to  dispose  tbe  stones  in  ue  lower  part  of  an 
edifice  in  die  same  position  as  ther  bad  when  lying  in  the 
quarry  ;  it  being  under&lood  that  they  are  then  best  capable 

of  supporting  llie  weight  of  the  superstructure. 

yUART,  the  same  word  as  quarter,  but  always  used  (in 
our  language)  for  the  quarter  of  a  gitlion.  [Gallon.] 

QUARTER,  the  fourth  part  of  anything.  Theft«quency 
of  division  into  four  parts  has  caused  the  word  to  be  usea 
sometimes  in  the  sense  of  a  part  or  portion  allotted.  Thus 
tbe  portion  of  a  camp  or  barraek  eiioiled  to  erne  soldier  is 
called  his  qiiarleri. 

QUARTER-SQU.\RES.  A  Inble  of  the  fourth  part  of 
tbe  squares  of  numbers  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  loga- 
rithwa  in  nidtipliration.    For  since 

_  y-sd«fc 

a  table  which  gives  the  squares  of  the  halves  of  numbers 
will,  by  the  addition  of  the  squares  of  the  halves  or  quarter- 
s(]iiare>.  give  ttie  product.  Siu  ha  table  has  been  published 
in  France,  and  is  introduced  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  late 
Professor  LA>>lie  s  'Philosophy  of  AtithmatiOi* 
QUART£R.  CHuuumy.] 

QUART1L1,  a  term  of  astrology  and  intient  eatronom) . 

Two  bodies  arc  said  to  have  a  fni  irMlc  n-peotwhen  tbeir 
longitudes  differ  by  9t)  degrees,  oi  one  qui.  ter  of  the  whole 
great  circle. 

QU.\RTZ,  tbe  mineralogical  name  of  numoious  varieties 
uf  rock  crystal,  the  native  oxide  of  silieium  [SiLicurul 
called  also  siliceous  or  flint  earth,  and  siiieie  acid.  It  is 
remarked  by  Mr.  Brooke  (Eaey.  Metrojt.,  'Hineialegy'), 
that  *tba  diflbrsnces  of  structure,  hardness,  specific  gravitv 
mixture  with  foreign  matter,  and  other  characters  beiia.^ 
ing  to  this  species,  are  so  numerous  as  to  render  any  single 
description  inapplicable  to  all  its  varieties,'  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  auartz  have  been  already  deeecibed;  tbaiawa 
shall  presently  refer  to. 

<2uartz  occurs  crystallized  and  maaiive.  and  in  both  states 
it  is  widely  diffused  througlwat  nature^  and  is  aspeeially  eoa 
of  tbe  eonstitaents  of  granitie  and  die  older  fodis.  Tbe 
primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a  rhomboid,  but  this  is  of  rare 
occiirn-nce ;  it  is  generally  met  wiili  in  hexagonal  prisms 
terminated  by  he\at>;onal  pyramids,  and  when  the  prism  is 
eiiiiiely  wanting  and  both  pyramids  are  present,  the  crystal 
IS  a  dodecahedron  with  triangular  planes.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  planes  and  pyramids  of  the  ordioaiy  crystal.  Fraotuni 
conchoidaL  Hardness  7*0.  Seratobesglaas  readily,  uid 
gives  Are  with  stoeL  Becomes  positively  eleotrical  by  fric- 
tion, and  two  pieoes,  when  rubbed  together,  become  lumi- 
nous in  tbe  dark.  Transparent,  translucent,  opaque.  Lustre 
vitreous,  reainous.  Specific  gravity  2 '69  to  2 '8 1.  Colour 
less  when  pure,  but  exhibiting  a  vast  variety  of  colours,  of 
which  ilioHi  mentioned  below  are  the  more  remarkable, 

(Quartz  is  infusible,  msoluble  iu  acids  in  general,  bnt 
acted  on  by  hydrottuorie  aoid.  It  eoodiiaeBbyiui^n  with  the 
alkalis  potsahand  sods,  and  thus  widi  them  eats  the  part  of 
an  ucid,  and  also  in  many  natural  compounds;  tbeaeidit 
tc-rmed  siliric  arid,  and  Us  compounds  filicates, 

I  he  fine>it  specimens  of  crystallised  quarts  occur  in 
Dauphin^  Mmla^ascar,  &c. ;  they  are  found  also  in  Corn- 
wall and  near  Bristol,  of  great  brilliancy,  and  are  kaewn  by 
the  name  of  Cornish  ana  Bristol  diamonds.  To  enunarato 
the  dilliBrsnt  plsess  in  whieh  due  substMiea  oeeurs  would  be 
almost  endless.  Quartz  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
silicium  =:  8,  and  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  =  6;  its  equi- 
valent is  therefore  16. 

Hormione  and  Chert  are  varieties  of  compact  quartz. 
Cavernous  quartz  is  termed  Spongiform  quartz  or  Swim- 
ming itone,  and  olher  scarlet  varietiea  have  also  been  de 
scribed. 

Quart*  pssiwsing  dUhrant  eoloun  baa  teceived  vatiouf 
nanea;  sona  of  these  we  Aall  biie4y  ootieBi 
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Braum  or  Smokf  Qmrtz.   This  oc«.ur>  in  fine  crystaU 
near  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  it  used  fir  nab  snd 
ornamenu  when  out  ioA  polisUcd.  Tbe  natun  of  Um  eo- 
ouring  msUw  »  not  known,  but  I*  |uob«U7  ewbosMooas 

iitaUer. 

Purple  Quartz,  OT  Amethytt,  is  found  both  crystalliicd  and 
numive.  It  it  of  every  abade  of  purpli»h  violet,  and  tbe 
eolour  in  tlin  ptrlbet  •nwthyat  is  pretty  equal  throughout 
die  omtal  or  »Mi  s  ftiquently  boworar  tbe  mmmite  of  the 
ciyitala  only  are  edoniw.  Itbuaedlbr 

Aoeofding  to  Rose,  anetllflt  oonaiaU  of 


Siliea  • 
Alnniina  • 
Oxide  of  iton 
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AmetliyBts  of  the  floe«t  quality  axe  found  in  India.  Cey- 
lon, Persia,  and  Siberia.  Ametbyetine  qowts  of  inlbrier 
q'lality  is  roet  with  in  moetcountriei.  In GomvaU  it eeenrs 

in  aome  tin- mines. 

Blue  Quartz,  Sid/>rili'.  occurs  cn  stallizt-d  and  massive.  It 


is  compact,  of  a  ereyisb  ur  greenish  blue  colour.  Lu«lre 
resinous,  maj.  Xraotli  •      -        —  . 

SaUbuig. 


ineent  on  tbe  ed^ea.  Found  ncer 


Ortm  Quorte,  fonnd  fai  Pern,  in  tramlneent  hexagonal 

pri>nis.  Opiique  massive  green  quartz  is  called  firate ;  the 
culour  uppeurs  to  be  owing  to  aclinodtlc.  It  is  found  in 
Saxony.  Chrysoprase  is  light-green  .iinorphous  quarts;  it 
is  coloured  by  oxido  of  nickel.  Found  in  Silesia  and  North 
America. 

yttUttw  Quartz.  Transparent.  Is  of  vmious  shadeis  of 
yellow.  Found  in  Cornwall,  Scotland,  Boliemia,  &c.  It  is 
probably  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron.  It  has  been  called 

Scottish  and  Bohemian  topaz. 

Yelhir  Qttartz.  Opaque  ForrviRinous  qunrtz.  Occurs 
of  various  .shades  of  yellow  and  ri-ddish  yellow.  According 
to  Bucholz,  ci  i.tm  ^  5  i>t'r  cent,  of  cxide  of  iron,  to  which 
its  colour  is  owing.    Found  near  Bristol,  in  Scotland,  &c. 

Hed  Quartz,  Compottella  HyacintMne  Quartz.  Colour 
yeUowiab  hk  leddisb  brown.  Found  in  Sfieia  and  Nortb 
Aoieriee. 

Amnrphout  Quartz.  The  following  varieties  of  quartz, 
some  of  which  are  inttTinixed  with  other  substivnros,  liavc 
been  already  iiiuiii  iMcd  inidor  tlieir  resperiivi-  'i  iters:  — 
AoATE,  AvANTi  JiiMK,  Flint,  Funty  Slatk,  and  Opal. 
There  remain  to  be  noticed 

ChaleedoHV  and  its  varieties.  This  form  of  quartf  oeeurs 
amorpbonat  botryoidal,  atalactitical,  renilbnn»  and  nodnlar. 
but  never  eryatuliied:  it  is  frequently  net  wilb  coating 
quartz,  and  oerastonally  in  pseudomorphous  cubea.  It  is  of 
various  shades  of  white,  RTcy,  yelluw,  brown,  green,  and 
blue,  and  the  colour  is  f.jf  the  most  part  uniform.  It  i? 
connnor.ly  somi-transparcnt.  Fracture  even,  sometimes 
liat-concboidai.  Infusible.  Harder  than  tiint.  SiK-cific 
gravity  about  2*6. 

Chalcedony  oeouia  in  iwiet  narts  of  the  eartb.  espeoially  in 
Iceland  and  tbe  Tkroe  Islands,  in  Ceylon,  India,  Silwria, 
Hungary,  &C.  Trevusrus  mine  in  Cornwall  ha'  ^!r•^!cd 
splendid  stalactitic  sfjecimous;  and  Pednanrae  mine,  in  llio 
same  county,  has  furnished  it  of  a  blue  colour. 

The  following  substances  have  been  constdcied  ss  varieties^ 
of  chalcedony: — 

HeUotrape.  Of  a  dark  green  colouTi  apotted  witb  red 
(Bloodstone).  The  apeeific  gravity  ia  2'C.  It  is.foand  in 
Silesia,  Iceland,        also  in  the  Isle  of  Rom,  Scotland. 

Onyx  ia  composed  of  flat  layers  or  bends  of  cbaleedoo^ 
of  different  colours,  more  espeeially  brown  end  white.  It  IB 
the  variety  especially  used  for  cameos. 

Plasma  is  of  a  dark  {jrei  n  colour,  with  yellow  and  whiti^'.i 
dots ;  It  is  traospareat,  and  has  a  glisteDinElustre.  Its  spe- 
cific graviij  ie  S*  04.  It  bi  said  to  occur  in  Bmgniy  nnn  in 
Morama. 

Sard  ia  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  Shid  to  be  found  in 

Sardinia. 

Sardotiux  fonbists  of  j.ard  and  alternate  layers  of  ony  x  or 
while  chalcedony. 

In  addition  to  these,  whic  h  may  be  considered  as  among 
the  purer  varieties  of  <mariz,  it  occurs  mixed  with  variously 
eoloured  daya  and  otlier  exiranaona  uatter,  forming  dif- 
ftrantkmdaof 

Jmptr,  ThisoeeuiiojiBqne.  which  eomtitntea  one  of  the 


moet  pnnineiil  dUbmieea  between  it  and  asate.  Its  co* 
lours  an  fraao,  yellow,  and  red  of  various  abadea.  rarely 
blue;  tbeeeeoiliMiB  ant oeoaNonalty nixed  in  ifiota  and  Irre- 
gular veins.  Jasper  i.s  massive,  has  often  a  resinous  lin'rf, 
but  is  Sometimes  dull.  It  is  found  on  many  parts  of  li.e 
Continent,  in  Cornwall.  ;> ml  i;i  S.uil.iMfL 

Striped  or  Ribbon  Jasper  presents  green,  yellow,  and  red 
colours  of  various  shades,  sometimes  in  spuli>;  but  the 
most  beautiful  variety  is  oomposed  of  equal  and  parallel 
stripes  of  these  colours.  It  oeenia  in  SiberiB«  the  Han, 
and  Saxony. 

Egyptian  Jatper,  or  Egyptian  Pebble.  This  occurs  in 
rough  roundish  ma<..ses,  and  is  generally  of  a  brown  colour. 
Internally  it  is  usually  of  a  light  colour.  It  found  on  tbe 
surface  to  the  eastward  of  Orud  Oainib  nnd  on  tike  faordan 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

It  is  well  known  that  siliceous  earth  assumes  other  foms 
besides  tbat  of  qoarii  and  tbe  verietieaof  it  which  have  now 
be«i  deaeribed ;  one  of  tbe  moat  uieftil  of  theee  la  oeninMi 
sand  ;  and  for  tbe  important  purposes  to  which  aOiw  ia  ite 
various  states  is  applied  we  refer  to  RtLtciUK. 

QUA'SSIA,  a  name  formed  in  rcmeml  ;  ir  n  of  a  negro 
named  Queasy,  who  first  made  known  tbe  medicmal  virtues 
of  one  of  the  epeeies,  is  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tbe 
Simarubaeaoua  order.  linoBua  referred  to  it  several  other 
species,  but  the  most  recent  botanical  writers  eonflne  the 
genus  to  one,  the  original  source  of  the  bitter  drug  now  com- 
monly suld  iu  Europe.  For  general  purposes  it  will  be  mo»t 
convenient  to  eonnder  the  genua  in  tbe  nme  way  Lin- 

na'us. 

It  ronsists  then  of  trees  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of 
South  America,  particularly  Surinam  and  tne  aqioining 
oountriMt.  They  have  leaves  pinnated  like  those  of  the 
common  asb.  (lowers  with  a  small  5-parted  calyx,  S  petala, 
a  definite  number  of  hypogynous  stamens,  and  a  fruit  con- 
sisting of  live  dry  or  fleshy  drupes. 

Quassia  amara,  the  true  Quassia  of  modern  btitanists.  is 
a  small  tree,  with  its  leallets  in  two  pairs,  with  an  ofld  one, 
and  a  winged  join^  leafstalk.  Its  tlowcis  are  scarlet,  large 
like  thoae  ef  Ihend  American  Horsechesnut,  and  arranged 
in  narrow  raeemes.  It  inhabits  tbe  wood*  of  Snrinaoi, 
Demerara,  and  probably  the  greater  pert  of  Central  Atne- 
rica.  The  wood  of  the  root  of  this  plant  was  formerly  in 
great  repute  as  a  stomacluc  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  raahg- 
I  nant  etidemie  fevers  of  Surinam.  The  flowers  also  were 
and  still  are,  in  that  country,  infused  in  wine  or  spirit^  nnd 
form  a  bitter  beverage,  but  the  wood  ia  outof  u!<c,  m  conse- 
q^uence  partly  of  it4>  being  less  easily  preeured  tbaa  that  ol 
toe  next  species,  and  pertly  ftom  an  opinion  being  enters 
tained  of  some  bed  propertiee  oKiatiiig  in  OMmeetion  with 
the  intense  bitter. 

Quiiista  e.rrcha,  the  Picrr/na  excelta  of  Lindley.  is  a 
large  tree  luhahiiing  Jamaica.  It  has  oblonc,  acuminate, 
obtuse  leaflets,  lu  from  four  to  eight  pairs,  and  paniclcd, 
corymbose,  small  palu  yellowisb-greoa  flowers.  This  tree 
yields  the  Quassia  rAijpr  now  SO  extensively  employed  ia 
Aurope  as  a  bitter  aubrtance.  The  wood  is  imported  from 
Jamaica  in  billets  of  various  sites,  is  white,  seentleeo»  but 
most  intensely  bitter.  It  is  one  of  the  inpredieotaeinpliaycd 
by  fraiKluleiit  brewers  in  adultcratitii;  beer. 

Qua<:sui  Simaruba,  the  Simaruba  arnaruof  A\ih\el,  is  the 
plutit  winch  furnishes  tbe  bark  called  Simarouba,  which 
comes  from  Jamaion  in  bales,  and  ia-  need  as  a  tonic, 
altbougb  it  also  anpeaia  to  act  aa  an  enelie.  It  ia 
a  laree  tree,  found  in  tbe  West  In^  lalanda  and  on  tbe 
mainland  of  America.  Its  leaflets  are  two  to  nine  on  each 
side,  oval,  smooth,  firm,  and  sharp-pointed.  Tbe  flowers 
are  very  small,  whitiih,  and  ananfed  in  branebing  lenW 
lered  panicles. 

I'lie  three  genera,  Qua$aia,  Pientmk  and  Afemnifia^  my 

be  distinguished  thus : — 

Quatna.  PetaU  forming  a  tobe.  fltUBiena  10.  Flow- 
era  bamapbrodiie.  Ovwiee  i, 

Piertena.  Petals  quite  distinct    Stamens  S.  Flowers 

polygamous.    Ovaries  3 

Simnrulxt.  Petals  quite  'IidIhh  I.  Stamens  IP.  Flow- 
ers unisexual.    Ovaries  5, 

QUA'SSIA.  Thewoodof  two  different tree»  is  known  in 
commerce  by  this  name:  one,  fotmerly  very  common, but 
now  extremely  rare,  is  obtained  from  the  Quaaein  naMn 
(Linn.,  f.  !>upp.  233,  and  Woodv.,  t  77),  e  native  of  Snrinnnia 
Guayana,  fcc. ;  tbe  other,  Pkmia  eieeUa,  Lindley  tQwiaeia 
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exc(>lsa.  Swart£),  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  Both  kinds  art 
iin|>orted  in  billets  ^'Omeiimes  a  fool  in  diameter  and  seve- 
ral fset  long ;  but  before  being  lued  for  medicinal  purposes, 
tbef  are  eut  into  ehipa,  wbieb  ere  of  a  light  grey  colour,  or,  by 
long  exposure  lo  the  air,  of  a  yellow  or  brownish  hue.  The 
physical  characters  of  the  two  ^rts  arc  so  similar,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distin^;uish  ihcin;  but  a  watery  infusion  of  the 
Surinam  Qiiaunui  by  permuriaie  of  iron  is  only  rendered 
turbid,  wiih  ^.Tcyisb  llooculent  pieces  floating  m  it.  while 
that  of  the  Jaiuau  a  Quassia  is  rendered  black  by  the  same 
ve-agent  Both  are  devoid  of  odoar,bul  poMoie  an  intensely 
bUtar  taete,  vhieh  is  ettongor  but  moio  disiciaeable  in  the 
/anaiea  Quassin.  This  property  at  onm  distini^ishes 
Quassi.i  frum  any  other  wnn<1  which  may  ht-  suhstituted  for 
it.  The  active  pniu-iiile  j-eems  to  be  qttassite,  a  neutral 
body,  \rhich  crystallizes  m  white  prisms,  and  i»  readil\  »o 
liible  in  alcohol,  h  has  a  poisonous  influence  over  many 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  perhaps  ovan  over  veqr  nnooptible 
individuals  of  a  higher  gnda. 

Quassia  is  ngaided  as  a  pure  and  niiiple  bitter,  posaessing 
tonic  properties  of  a  very  ranrkfd  kinr!;  nml  hence  it  is 
UseAil  in  many  forms  of  debility,  particularly  of  the  sto- 
mach an<i  muscuhir  system.  It  is  generally  give ti  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  whicit  serves  as  a  convenient  vehteie  for 
some  of  the  preparation<i  of  iron,  especially  the  protosulphate 
and  the  Dbospbate.  The  Jamaiea  Quassia  ought  not  to  be 
employea  as  a  vehicle  for  the  pennnriato  of  iron,  as  an  inky 
fluid,  inatoad  of  a  dear  transparent  one.  is  the  result.  The 
want  of  aroma  may  be  obviated  by  adding  to  the  infusion  a 
portion  of  the  compoun<1  tincture  of  Qtinssia  (/>K<irai>.fiib'a.). 
•  Jiich  renders  it  more  grateful  atul  ini)re  hetieflcial. 

Infusion  of  Quassia,  sweetened  with  sugar,  is  useflil  lo 
le^lroy  flies,  and  is  much  safer  than  the  tty  waters  made  of 
king's  yellow  or  orpiment,  a  poisonous  compound  of  arsenic : 
for  should  children  or  otben  drink  the  inftiaion,  improved 
appotita  would  be  the  only  result,  whereas  death  is  the  fre- 
jiteni  consequence  of  drinking  the  arsenical  fly-water 

QUATRR  V.ALLE'ES,  LES.  a  district  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ilautes  Pyrenees,  comprehending  the  four  valleys 
<»>iienct!  the  iiauie)uf  Aurc,  Barousse,  Magnoac.  and  Nci^ie. 
The  air  of  the  district  is  cold  but  healthy ;  the  land  is  chiefly 

Eiturage  or  woodland.  The  woods  yield  timber  for  the 
dder  and  shipwright.  Castelnau  do  Magnoae  Was  8e> 
counted  the  chief  place.  Tlie  district  antienily  belonged  to 
the  county  of  Armagnac.  a  subdivision  of  Gascogne.  [Ar- 

IIAGNAC:   GuYK>fNK   AND  GasCOGWB.] 

QUKBEC.  the  capital  city  and  seat  of  government  of 
'he  province*  of  Lower  Canada,  is  .situated  on  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  about  4Ua  mile»  frctn  its  mouth,  in  -16°  49'  N. 
lat,  and  71**  12'  W.  lone.   The  ponuiation  is  27,562. 

JacqMaCartiar  touched  at  Quabec in  1S34.  and  found  nn 
Indian  THtaf;*  theva.  Tha  country  was  neji^lected  by  the 
French  fur  mure  than  half  a  century,  and  it  was  not  until 
Uie  year  lbu8  that  Samuel  do  Champlain  fuinded  the  city 
of  Quebec.  An  Flngli-h  force  under  Sir  David  Kirke  cap- 
tured (he  place  m  16'29,  but  it  was  restored  to  France  in 
16 

In  1 759  a  squadron  under  Admiral  Saunders  conveyed 
SOOO  troops  commanded  by  General  Wotih  to  besiege  Quebec. 
They  landed  on  the  island  of  Orleans  near  Quebec,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  and  commenced  their  attacks  on  the  French 
line*  o:i  the  side  of  Mimtmorenri  :  but  the  dispositions  of  the 
Freuch  truopa  luadu  by  the  Marnum  de  Montcalm  were  so 
«kilful  that  all  their  eflbrts  proved  unavailing,  and  Wolfe  in 
his  dispatches  expressed  a  doubt  whether  be  could  reduce  the 
ylaea  in  that  campaiirn.  He  resolved  howefar  lo  endeavour 
to  cflhet  a  landing  alwva  Qnabee,  which  waa  performed  in 
the  night,  and  on  the  13th  of  September  The  British  army 
ippeared  drawn  up  on  the  plains  of  .Abraham.  The  French 
iwUicd  fjrih  to  meet  theai,  uiid  after  a  blufwlv  battle,  in 
which  both  armies  U)st  their  commanders,  the  English  were 
rtctorious.  Quebec  capitulated  on  the  18th.  and.  with  the 
rest  of  the  French  imssossions  in  North  America,  was  finally 
eeded  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peaee  of  Fkria  in  1763.  In 
1775.  during  tha  American  lovolutioaaty  war,  Ganainla 
Montgomery  and  Arnold  attempted  to  carry  Quebec  by  as- 
sault on  the  nieht  of  the  Stst  of  December,  but  were  re- 
pulsed, and  Monts^omery  fell. 

Quebec  i»  situated  on  a  promontory  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  St.  Charles  with  the  St.  I^wrence.  at 
the  north-east  extremity  of  an  clevaterl  but  tuirrow  table- 

•  Bjr  Umt  Aia  S  ti  4  Vie>.  c  3i.  Uis  two  ptoriiieas  of  Upjwi  UMi  Lmwvt 
liaae*  an  rauUtad. 
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laud,  which  fur  about  eight  mites  forms  the  lef\  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence.  Capo  Mamond  presents  a  nearly  precipi- 
tous face  to  the  Sk  Lawrence;  tha  descent  to  the  Su Charles 
is  more  gradual.  The  height  of  tha  platfcrm  of  the  dtade! 

of  Quebec,  which  stands  on  Cape  Diamond,  is  V,?.^  feet  3 
inches  above  the  St.  Ijiwrcnce.  The  distance  fiom  one 
river  to  the  other  across  the  rid'.ie  is  rather  more  than  a 
mile.  Tile  Luurcacc  abrea&t  of  the  town  is  only  1314 
yards  w  ide  below  the  point,  the  basin  is  above  \\  miles  in 
Width.  Hiid  the  t4ile  rises  26  feet.  Quebec  is  situated  at  that 
part  of  the  nvcr  where  the  Su  Lawienca  suddenly  con traeta 
u)  breadth,  and  is  said  to  take  its  nama  flpom  the  Indian 
word  h^te,  which  sifnifles  'narrow.' 

Quebec  is  divided  into  the  upj>cr  and  lower  towns:  the 
lower  town,  whicli  is  the  Seat  or  commerce,  is  built  round 
the  base  of  the  piomontory.  where  in  many  places  the  rock 
ha.«  been  retn  ned  to  mnke  way  for  the  liouses,  which  are  ill 
built  und  irrctruhir,  and  the  streets  narrowand  badly  paved. 
The  Cuatom-house  and  Exchange  teadinf-room.  whisra  all 
newspapen  and  periodicals  are  taken  in,  and  which  pnasesiwa 
an  extensive  library,  arc  in  flie  lower  luwn.  The  ascent  to 
the  upper  town  is  eiiher  by  a  narrow  and  steep  winding 
street,  or  by  a  flight  uf  steps.  The  upper  town  has  a 
northerly  asptet,  and  is  well  veniilated ;  (he  streets  are 
rather  narrow,  but  tolerably  well  paved.  All  public  build 
iogs  and  many  private  houses  are  roofed  with  tin  or  ironi 
which  retain  their  brightness  many  years,  and  produfloa 
very  striking  eifect.  The  citadel  w hich  croims  the  aamiftit 
of  Cape  Diamond  is  stron'.;h  fortified,  and  covers  shout  40 
acres  of  {{round.  A  wall,  mounteil  with  heavy  ordnance 
surrounds  the  upper  town,  which  ha*  five  gates  stnuiL'ly  tie- 
fended.  The  citadel  contains  a  \er\  extensive  arinuuiy. 
The  Chfiteau  of  St.  Louis,  the  residence  of  the  governor- 

feneral.  was  accidentally  burnt  during  the  winter  of  1834-9. 
'he  Protestant  cathedral  is  a  plain  modem  edifice  with  a 
spire;  the  eouTt-hoose  is  dose  to  it  The  parliameni-houseb 
which  was  formerly  the  pulacc  of  the  bishops  of  Quebec 
stands  over  the  gate  leading  from  the  lower  town ;  it  is  the 
only  ]!uhlic  building  which  has  any  pretensions  to  eleiiance. 
Tiie  Ceihuiic  cathedral  is  a  large  building  with  a  heavy 
dome  and  spire.  In  the  market  place  stands  the  Jesuits* 
college^  now  a  barrack,  a  very  spacious  building,  said  to  ho 
oapaUe  of  accommodating  2l»00  soldiers.  There  are  ihne 
nunneries,  the  Ursuline.  HAtel  Diou,  and  H5piial  G^n^raL 
The  Quebec  library  contains  above  6000  volumes  of  valuable 
and  standard  works.  The  garrison  also  possesses  a  good 
library.  There  areu  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  incorpo- 
rated by  ro\al  charter  in  IS'jy  :  there  are  also  a  Committee 
of  Trade,  benevolent  and  friendly  soctciicii,  a  Kuyal  institu- 
tion, a  classical  school  instituted  in  1836,  Bible  uiid  Missionary 
societies)  and  a  Maehaniea'Instituto  established  in  1830. 

In  1834  there  were  78  Aaa  aehools  in  Lower  Canada  wtder 
the  Board  of  Royal  Institution,  incorporated  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  by  the  Provincial  Act,  -l  Geo.  III., 
c.  17,  of  which  board  the  bi.shop  is  the  principal.  To  this 
board  the  legislature  made  an  annual  grant  for  the  support 
of  these  schools.  The  act  providing  for  the  support  of  theaa 
schools,  not  having  been  renewed  by  the  provincial  legista* 
tore,  aspired  May  1,  18S6,  and  the  schools  haw  eonao- 
quently  ceased  for  want  of  funds.  There  is  a  grammar- 
school  at  Quebec  supported  by  an  annusl  allowaneeof  200/., 
and  Itc/'  fj  .  I  JSC,  from  the  revenues  of  the  Jesuits'  es- 
tates. Tins  IS  under  the  «am*  board.  The  mode  of  instruc- 
tion is  that  followed  m  the  grammar-schools  iii  England. 
The  Lancastenan  method  has  been  adopted  in  a  few  schooU 
There  are  several  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

Quebec  is  tha  seat  of  a  Proteatant  and  a  Roman  Catbolie 
bishop.  The  cathedral,  which  Is  used  likewise  as  a  parish 
church,  will  contain  abi>ut  1600  persons;  there  is  a  chapel 
within  the  walls,  also  one  ia  St.  John's  suburb,  one  m  St, 
Roche,  and  one  in  Wolfe's  Cove.  Tliere  are  two  Scotch 
churches  and  two  Dissenting  chapels  in  Quebec.  Theclergy 
are  supported  by  salaries  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  ono'seventh  of  the  lands 
in  tha  townahi)|ta.  TheCatbolicehurrh  is  richly  endowed  with 
lands  and  tithes.  There  are  a  chief  justice  and  three  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  from  whence  an  appeal  lies 
to  a  court  composed  of  the  governor,  executive  council, 
chief  justice,  or  atn  five  of  them,  excluding  tlie  judge  f^m 
wh<>*e  judgment  appeal  is  made. 

The  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  was  establislied  by 
act  of  the  Provincial  Parliament.  (46  Geo.  III.,  c.  12.)  Tha 
foUoving  an  tha  rates  of  pilotage  between  Bic  and  Quahett 
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A  itittaaee  of  ItO  mOtt.  for  every  foot  of  water  which  the 

Blat»Ou*)Me. 

■•r  fom. 
£  ».  d. 

fmx  April  9to  30  .  .  10  6 
»  luy  1 1»  NowmlMr  10  •  l«  0 
,.    NoT«inW  It  tniil  ISO 

„  Nov,  niher  !9  lo  March  1  ISO  159 
T'ot:  i  iiL  i  iasN  from  NovcrnbtT  to  May ;  during  Ddcem- 
ber.Jjii  .ir^ ,  ami  F'lbnurv.  the  liierinumt'ter  usi.ally  rangM 
froa  fr«t!4»in^-poitU  to  —•iif  Fareiiheit.  Tlie  nveris  froien 
aeroM  at  Quebec  about  once  in  ten  yeari.  Duiing  summer 
(be  nutfa  of  iba  ihernomaiar  ia  firosa  Co*  to  90°,  and  the 
maan  of  the  aaniDer  b  about  611^. 

Tlie  following  newspapers  aro  published  at  Quebec:  — 
'Tile  Quebec  Gazette'  (by  authority),  weekly,  in  English 
iuA  French  ;  '  NeilMin's  Quebec  Gatette,'  daily,  alternately 
Entfiiiih  and  French i  'Quebec  Mercury,'  three  tiraea  a 
week.  Engliah;  *l0  Canadioiii'  tbraa  tinsM  »  weak* 
Fveaab. 

AMBonta  «M  kept  in  Halifax  eurranqr*  four  dollars  being 
•quel  to  MM  iwnad.  To  ehaiige  atuwoey  (HaliAz)  iiMo 
aterltng.  ledoot  OM^s^th. 

Value  of  f  old  and  iStw  voUtt  comDt  at  QoabMV  in  cur* 

raBoy  :— 

Gold. 


£ 

a. 

d. 

• 

1 

2 

• 

1 

0 

Jofaannea  . 

• 

4 

» 

0 

Doubloon 

1  ! 

9 

iu 

0 

Luuis  d'or      «  • 

4 

1 

4 

8 

Pistole  .  • 

■ 

0 

18 

3 

4Mruwfia«e 

1 

16 

a 

t. 

d. 

• 

« 

5 

6 

BhiUiav  • 

• 

1 

1 

Dollar 

• 

• 

i 

0 

Freiich  crown 

5 

6 

Six-franc  piece  . 

* 

• 

3 

6 

Kaianan  . 

• 

a 

0 

10 

Hie  chief  circulating  medium  is  in  rotes  of  the  colouiftl 
banks:  there  ts  no  culonml  currency,  the  coin  in  oirculation 
being  that  of  tbo  Uniicd  States.  France,  and  Spain,  rated 
above  iu  real  Talue.  The  banka  eiMbliabad  in  QuelMe  are^ 
tbe  Queboe  bank,  vbieh  haa  MMa  h  dveulatioQ  to  the 
araount  of  near  70,000/.;  a  branch  of  the  Montraul  bank; 
a  branch  of  the  bank  of  British  North  America ;  and  the 
Quebec  ^nvint;<!'  bank,  establifhed  in  181^1. 

The  old  Kiighsh  and  French  weigliis  and  measure*  are 
in  use.  Troy  weight  is  used  for  fi;okl  and  silrer,  precious 
Maiias,  and  drugs;  avoirdupois  for  alt  m her  articles.  Tbe 
Ctaada  mitiot,  used  for  all  grain,  is  nbuul  one-twentieth 
laiftr  tkan  the  imperial  buah^  The  SoalHll  yard  is  used 
Ibi  all  fltoiiu*,  siuflis.  be.,  and  iheFaria  foot nr  maatturemeDta 
of  land  or  length,  unless  otherwise  specially  agreed  upon. 

The  gaol  of  Quebec  is  capable  «»f  oonlainiTu;  54  pri*inors 
In  MMiaiaio  cells:  iind  15S  vilipn  inoro  than  one  prisoner  is 
oenBiied  m  the  same  cell:  tbe  greatest  number  of  priiotMiri 

MitM.  l^eMlsa. 

Whiles    .  .  113  66 

BMu  asd  OoleiiMd        1  I 

Number  of  emisraDts  landed  at  Quebee  between  the  yeara 

M«Miia4«!— 


1830 

tSSl 

1834 
lft35 


\%m 

1837 
1838 

loaf 


17,  n« 

22,343 
3,2.19 


90.  ?M 

M.-tG 
•it,  752 
30,93:> 
18.»87 

Tbe  emisnnta  in  1639  ir«M  apeci&ad  aa  Ibnows:— Males, 
3,116 ;  faiaaka.  2,S32;  ehildraa  oodar  U  yaat*  of  agtb 

vheuM  aiaigra»te  aan^  183l»— 


England   .  . 
Ireland      .  . 
Scotland  . 
NawfotuuUaad,  Waat 


1  ,6B« 
5,113 
485 


7.4:59 

In  1759  Quebee  eontained  between  8000  and  9000  io 
habitants.  The  IbUovitif  tobia  giffaa  llw  popalatimi  U  m 
later  pairiod:^ 


Upper  Town  . 
Uivar  Town 
Suliarb,  St.  Roche 

„      Sl  John . 

„  .   Su  Lewis 


MO 
l.ltO 

8431 
120) 


4.163 
6,0«S 


4.49E 
4.933 
7.983 

6,918 
583 


\\\ 


3,120  20.396 
Valw  of  importa  and  exportfi,  1097*— 


25.916 


MThroof. 


Great  Britain  and  Irelai>d 
BritiAGaleiija»-West  lodiea 
u  Marth  Anaiifla 


United  Slila^Ai 


Bxfortt. 


Great  Britain 

British  Uuioniea-^West  Indiaa 

North  Amwkm 
FonaigDStotea  • 


Ships,  port  of  Quebec.  1437 


V»llM. 

£.      f.  a. 

21£,U6    3  3 

93,331    1  1 

3«,2A1    «  i 

40.190  IS  10 

7.10f   •  S 

mjm  0  s 


£. 

686,817  18 

35.385  17 

84.082  3 

79i  0 


d. 
4 
4 
7 
0 


900.990  19  3 


Oraat  Briton 

Colonics  . 

Foreign  . 

Talil 


707 
ItO 


909.319) 

l&,704f 
8.d46 


937 

Outwards. 


y3.'i68 


CaVBUy.  NunWr.  ToB«. 

Great  BriUin  .       913  312,7571 

Coloniea  .  .      130  9,767  f 

Forei{,m     .  ,          I  353 

Total  .  IC^O 
Sbippingi  port  of  Quebec,  iiroai  year  1 832 : 
Inwardf. 

Ymr.  NbbIwt.  Te«i. 

1832  .    .  947  261.915 

18SS  .     .  941  246.071 

1834  .    .  1,091  296,550 

1934  .    .  1,109   .  911.490 

1099  .    .  1.140  044.200 

1807  .    .  087  208,<08 


12.605 


18.604 

Han. 
18,899 
16 

18^» 


I  1.414 
I0.K76 
12,888 
13,429 
14,440 
12,0t0 


Turn. 

\m  .  .  1007  292J4S  11.833 

1833  .  .  9G9  248,933  10.910 

1834  .  .  1114  298.860  12,907 
ISJi  .  .  1144  315.974  13.614 

1836  .  «  1226  347,393  14,869 

1837  .  .  1090  382377  18.839 

fM'GregOr's  jPr/ff'tA  .frr'^j-ira;  ParH'i'^rnrtrif  /^p^f 
relating  to  A  fan*  i^/  Canada  ;  iUatisticai  heturns  made 
bj  Board  of  Trade.) 

QUEDLiN BURG  was  the  terriktryof  an  antient  abbey 
founded  between  9.12  and  936,  by  thaGanaan  king  Henry 
L;  it  «aa  litwitod  hat«aMi  Halharaiadi  md  Anhali,  mud 
ma  abiwt  42  a^iMM  milaa  is  extont,  vith  a  populMioa  of 
15.000  inhabitants.  The  abbess  (after  1539,  a  Protei taut) 
was  ao  estate  of  tbe  Empire  and  bod  a  seat  and  voia 
ia  Iba  bandi  of  fntalM  of  tba  ainia  af  tlw  Bhiao.  Tbm 
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•bbesi  enjoyed  the  nominal  soverci^'nty  of  th«  territory, 
yet  raost  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  were  t  xi  tci^ed  b\  the 
elector  of  Saxcny,  and  thi-n  by  the  cltHtor  of  Branden- 
tan,  tfterwaril.1  king  i  f  Prussia,  who  in  1697  boujjht 
«f  Saxony,  for  3UO.00O  dollar*,  the  dignity  of  hereditary 
teiliflT.  and  a  claim  to  the  baiUiwicke  of  LattenbutB,  Seveken- 
burg.  and  Gentdorf  He  had  a  garrtcon  in  the  town,  had 
the  excise  and  01  her  taxes,  received  the  oath  of  alleziance. 
and  had  a  governor  to  atteml  to  nil  ibe-e  matters,  wTio  wa« 
Inimediately  under  the  8U{)erior  buards  at  Berlin.  The  abbess 
however  h;nl  hor  excliequer,  her  coiisistoi y,  &o.  The  laat 
•bbeaa,  appomled  in  17B',  was  Sophia  Alberlina,  sister  of 
ChariM  XIII.,  king  of  Sweden.  On  b«r  decease.  ^  tllb  diet 
tt  the  «apire  in  1802,  the  abbey  with  il«  territonT  iH»  ne- 
ealarised.  and  assigned  to  the  king  of  Pruwia.  fn  1807  it 
■was  adfk-d  t  t  the  k  1  iigdom  of  We-tplialia  ;  but  in  1814  atjain 
taken  po^NeK-^ioi)  of  by  PiUMta,  and  annexed  tu  the  circle 
of  .\»chei>li  bcn.  in  th»  goir«riiniaQt  Of  li«gd«blU:|^  111  the 
province  of  Snxony. 

QUBDUNBURG.  the  chief  town,  is  BituBtc<I  on  the 
m«r  Bods,  which  dividM  it  into  two  parts,  tho  old  and  new 
town ;  beaides  tbeto  two  fterla.  th«r«  art  tMM  aaburW.  thvt 
town  has  a  gymnasium,  six  hospitals,  several  schools,  and 
eight  churches.  In  the  suburb  Weslen'loff,  upon  a  hic;h 
rork,  are  the  buildings  of  the  antient  abbey,  wiih  ilit-  liand- 
sorac  abbey  churcli,  built  by  Henry  I.,  which  contain*  a 
library,  and  the  tombs  uf  Henry  I.  and  hisquMD  Matilda. 
The  population  of  Quedlinburg  at  the  last  conaus  io  1837 
was  12,909  inhabitaola.  Tbev  have  wuollen  and  linen 
mnttbetures,  very  KNtt  diattlleriM  and  lir.  wories,  and 
carry  on  a  considerable  traoe  in  cattle,  cum.  t^urdeu  fruit,  as 
••'ell  in  the  products  of  Iheir  distilleries,  brenene*.  St<\ 
Quedlinburg  m  the  birthplace  of  Klopstock,  the  auihor 
jf  'The  Messiah,*  the  lOOlh  anniversary  uf  wliuHe  birtli 
was  commemorated  by  a  fSte  on  the  '2nd  uf  July,  1824. 
The  town  is  situated  in  .^7°  4i3'  N.  lat.  and  1 1°  7'  E.  long., 
30  milea  Muth-south-west  of  Magdeburg  and  10  mibs 
•oatb^otb  east  of  Halberaladl. 

(Ha^-cl ;  Stein  :  Fritsoh,  Getehiehte  dt»  BotMifitund 
der  .S.'n-/,'  Quedliiihurs.  '2  vols.,  1829.) 

QUKEN.  Till- Saxi'n  cpen,  "iiirh  beuiu;  used  to  de- 
note mulier,  Jemina.  cotijux.  as  well  as  the  most  distin- 
guishtfd  of  women  and  wivisa,  to  whom  now  it  is  only  appro- 

Ciated,  we  ara  guided  at  onoe  (0  the  original  uwe  of  it  aa 
tofceaing  the  wllb  or  eonaort  of  tbe  king.  The  otbar  use 
of  it,  as  betokening  a  sovereign  princess,  one  who  reigu  ia 
her  own  right,  and  possesses  all  the  qghu  ana  functions 
which  belong  to  a  male  person  who  has  succeeded  to  the 
iungly  power  in  a  state,  is  therefore  an  application  of  it 
which  wast  not  orif^inally  contein plated. 

The  k.ii|:'s  consort  has  been  regarded  in  all  countries  as 
a  person  of  eminent  dignity,  and  has  been  investea  with 
pnvilegea  wbioh  have  not  beao  allowed  to  any  other  married 
woman.  In  Sngland  she  can  purehaae  tends,  and  take  grants 
from  the  king  her  hu>band ;  she  has  separate  courts  and 
oificerii,  including;  an  attorney  and  a  soliciiur  general ;  she 
may  sue  and  be  sued  apait  from  her  husband,  have  separate 
govKis.  and  dispo!>e  uf  them  by  will.  She  pays  no  toll,  is 
n  jt  subject  tu  amercement,  has  a  share  in  Anes  rnede  tetbe 
king  tor  certain  privileges,  which  last  is  called  queen's  gold. 
Aniiently  raanan  baloosing  to  tbe  crown  were  assigned  to 
her  in  dower,  but  now  the  provision  for  her  u  made  by  a 
parliamentary  grant  at  tbe  time  of  marriage.  Again,  there 
is  till  own  o\er  licr  person  a  peculiar  proier  tion.  It  is  as 
much  treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  ol  ilie  king's 
consort  as  of  tbe  king  himself.     To  violate  or  defile  her 

CreoD  is  also  treason,  though  she  be  consenting.  It  has 
■a  tbe  ttsiial  praetiea  to  crown  thequten  with  the  s;uue 
kioiof  iwHDoiuea  aaata  used  at  tfaa  eoronation  <  f  ,1  kmi;. 
In  tha  eaae  of  Cbmline.  tbe  consort  of  King  Glu  g,  I V , 
who  was  living  at  the  time  apart  from  her  biuband,  this 
was  not  done ;  but  her  right  was  most  ably  argued  at  the 
time  by  Mr.  Brougham  be  I  ire  tiie  pr,\ v-couiicii. 

Tbe  chief  distinction  between  a  queen  dowager  and  the 
widow  of  any  olkar  person  of  emioant  rank  liaa  in  this,  that 
tbouiib  die  marry  with  a  c«^niaioner,  aha  4om  not  lose  her 
rank ;  bat  no  one  can  marry  a  queen  dovigw  wilboat  apaetal 

lict-nre  f;(  tn  the  king. 

A  >\  ii>  ea  regnant,  or  princess  who  baa  inherited  tbe  sove- 
reign po^vl  r,  diGTers  in  no  respect  from  a  kiog  aa  ta  tbe 
polili(-ai  rights  vested  in  the  dignity. 

QUEEN  BEE.  [BtK.] 

QUSSN  CUARIX)TXE  S  ISLANDS,  aka  «aUe<  the 


Archipelago  of  Santa  Cruz,  are  a  {^'oup  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  north  of  the  New  Hebrides,  between  10®  and 
12°  S.  lat.  and  165°  and  16b°  E.  long.  TheM>  islands  wera 
discovered  in  1696  by  Mandana,  but  were  nut  visited 
until  Carteret  found  than  anin  in  1 767.  Tlw  arcbipelaia 
eontiata  of  five  or  six  istanoa  or  moderate  extent,  and  a 
great  number  of  smaller  ones.  S  tne  of  these  islands  are 
surroiindeil  by  extensive  coral  reefs.  Tlie  largest  is  the 
island  of  Sania  Cruz,  called  by  the  natives  Nitaiidi,  which 
is  above  '20  miles  long  from  cast  to  west,  and  about  half  a 
mile  wide.  On  the  north-western  t^hore  of  it  is  Travcnion 
Lagoon,  a  One  round  harbour,  tbettith  small.  Tbe  other 
islands  are  Guerta,  Tabua,  Lard  Howe,  Mallieolo,  and 
Volcano :  the  last  has  an  active  volcano.  The  larger  islands 
and  some  of  tbe  smaller  are  elevsted.  and  apparently  of  vol- 
canic origin,  but  most  of  the  laiter  are  low.  They  are  wek 
Wooded,  and  very  populous.  They  produce  the  oucoa-nut, 
the  bread-fruit,  and  all  liic  pi  »ducis  of  th<^  Friendly  Islands 
and  New  Hebrides.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  raoe 
of  the  Au-itral  nozroos,  but  are  less  savage  than  those  of 
New  Bntait.  and  Papua :  they  have  large  eanoot.  It  woold 
■earn  that  io«<fe  naa  been  a  mixtnre  with  Malayi.  Tbey 
are  very  gooa-natured,  but  inclined  lo  theft.  They  go  almost 
entirely  naked.  It  was  on  ilie  island  of  Mallicolu.  called 
by  the  Fruncii  Wanirorn,  thai  La  Fflfooaa  waa  wxadiad  and 
lost  with  his  ciew.  [Ferousf..] 

(Oteterei  .s  I'oyue"  round  the  World;  Dumont  d'  Urwilli^ 
Vovagt  aulour  du  Monde;  Krufensiern.  Minunret.^ 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE'S  SOOND  ia  the  L>ng  stiatt 
which  separates  the  laree  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver 
from  the  continent  of  North  America.  Ii  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  3iiti  inile?- long.  \>u\  the  southern  ix'.reiniiy  touauls 
Juan  de  Fucas  s:ran  is  iiuperfe<'tly  known.  The  northern 
extreiiiit),  which  was  surveved  bv  Vancouver,  lies  between 
51°  and  52°  N  lat.  and  127»and  lib"  W.  long.  The  shorea* 
of  this  strait,  which  in  many  plaoea  is  narrow,  are  nigh 
and  luoky,  and  indented  with  nunaraua  deep  in^ts:  they 
are  overgrown  with  tall  ibrest-trees.  (Vaneouvers  Voyagt 
of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pari  fir  Or^an,  &f,i 

QUEEN  CHARLOri  E  TOW  N.  [1'iunck  Edward's 

ISLAIfD.1 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  CAMBRIDGE,  was  founded 
by  Margaret  of  Aiiu>u.  consort  of  King  Henry  VI..  in  1446 ; 
and  refounded  by  El^beth  WidviUe.  consort  of  King  Ed- 
ward IV.,  in  146S.  King  Richard  lIL  gave  the  college  all 
tbe  forfaited  dstarfaa  at  John  Vere.  earl  of  Oxford,  but  the 
grant  was  anhulled  on  tbe  accession  of  King  Henry  VIL, 
who  restored  ihe  whole  to  the  earl.  The  greatest  benefactors 
to  the  college  in  later  tmios  have  been  Ferdmando  Smyihes, 
a  fellow,  who  (;ave  the  sum  of  1500/.  for  the  use  of  three 
bachelors  of  arts  till  the  time  of  taking  their  master's  degree, 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  a  triee^piesident,  who  bequeatbed  the 
resiilue  of  bi»  proparty.  atBoaattag  to  about  itml^  ta  tba 
college. 

The  president  of  Queen's  College  must  be  elected  by  a 
majority  uf  the  whole  existing  body  of  fellows  on  the  eiglith 
day  after  a  vacancy,  and  must  be  at  least  a  R.  D.  He  inu.si 
also 
am 

Tbeia  are  nineteen  foundation  fellowsbipa  in  this  college. 
All  tna  fellows  wiihin  fuur  years  iiom  eommeiwin^  B.A. 
must  proceed  lo  IdLA. ;  those  who  are  on  the  ereleaiastieal 
foundation  must  within  two  years  from  M.A.  be  in  holy 

orders,  and  within  nine  years  fioin  M.A.  proceed  lo  B.D. 
Oiilv  two  fellows  may  remain  la) men.  who  proreed  to 
M.A.  like  the  rest,  and  within  twelve  years  from  M..\.  the 
uive  must  proceed  to  LL.D.  the  other  to  M.D.  The  vice- 
president  and  the  five  seniors  hold  their  feUoWfbipa  ttrilk 
property }  tbaetkera  recede  from  tba  aoaiatt  whan  pcmaMad 
of  a  real  annval  ineome  aiatad  in  ike  oath  before  admiasion, 
The  five  senior  divines  may  hold  livin^;s  not  exceeding  2vL 
per  annum,  and  wiihin  twenty  miles  of  Cambiidge.  On 
ttu-  I  etitioii  of  ihe  so<^ie:y  the  crown  has  fre<|uenily  dis- 
pwised  with  some  of  the  above  resiriclions.  A  bye-fellow- 
ship was  founded  in  1694,  by  D.  Edwards.  This  fellowship 
ia  perfectly  open,  nay  be  held  by  a  Uyman*  and  ia  tenable 
wiib  any  propjrty  orpreformenl;  akoepi  eeeMaatieal  to  a 
sertain  amourt. 

"rhe  scholarships  of  this  college,  wnich  were  consolidated 
sonii-  \ears  asjo,  have  been  aii;am  coniol id.Ueil  ami  aug- 
mented by  college  grants  :  and  it  has  been  ugieerl  by  the 
president  and  fellows  that  there  shall  in  future  be  fifteen 
aeheiatsbipa  teaabla  tiU  B.  A,  two  of  which  shall  be  M/.  a 

sot. 


so  be  possessed  of  properly  lo  the  amount  of  'lol.  per 
inulk»  if  be  is  not  a  fellow  at  the  time  of  bis  election 
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jMr,  two  of  40^^  and  eleven  of  15/.    Tbej' arc  in  the  ap- 1 
pointnmitof  the  president  atd  fellowg  present.  I 
IbeM  Are  alio  two  Stoke't  aehoUnbipt,  of  \&L  per  an' 
Dun,  to  be  givon  to  ohapol<el*rka ;  two  Sadji^ek**  tebolar- 

•hips.  average  15^.  per  aunum,  capable  of  iDcreaM  to  20l^ 
but  bubjuci  alsy  to  (liiuinution  ;  sona  of  poor  clergymen  to 
be  preferred  ;  ani  uiie  Clarke's  bvliulurisliip  ati  .1  ill)  rarian- 
■hip  of  16^  per  annum.  Sedgcwick's  and  Clarke's  scholar- 
ahiw  are  in  the  sole  appointment  of  the  pretddent. 

Among  the  ominent  penont  who  have  been  educated  at 
thitfloewtf  mmy  be  reckoned  StrThomas  Smith,  afterwwia 

BDVost  of  Etuii,  John  Weavar,  author  of  the  'Funeral 
OQuments,'  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  Bishop  Patriek,  and  Or. 
John  Watlis.  the  m.iiheniiuu'Kin.  Era9fnu»,  who  is'said  to 
have  studied  also  at  St.  Mary  Hall,  in  Oxford,  resided  for 
some  time  in  this  colle^'e.  Tlum  is  »  fUlMit  9f  hUll  ilk  the 
College  Hall.  [Ekasuus.] 

Tb0benelicus  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  consist  of 
tfa*  Netories  of  Bi>wbrickhill,  in  Bueka  :  Sveraden  parvo, 
»nd  8t  Botolph's  Cambridge,  in  Oambriogeshii^  .  SaadoD. 
in  Essex  ;  Sfai^ravf,  m  U-irestorshire ;  Gnmstui.,  Rockland, 
and  .South  WaUiiam,  in  Norfolk;  Hickling,  in Nottingbam- 
shirt)  :  and  NeMlon  Tuney,  la  Wilti;  With  tbo  vioange  of 
Oakington,  in  Cambndgcialuru. 

The  stttulea  have  been  printed  for  the  use  of  th*  aooehr. 
Conies  in  msnuscript  exist  in  the  Umvertity  librwT.  MS. 
Baker  xxmxL  p-  24 1 .  and  in  tbe  Britidi  U Meam.  US.  Cole, 
vol.  xhii ,  p.  357.  Questions  have  aoaietimes  arisen  on  the 
con»truction  of  the  sututes  of  this  college,  and  have  been 
decided  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  acting  un  the  behalf  of  the 
crown,  as  visitor.  (Jacob's  Meporlt,  p.  1 ;  Russell's  Report*, 
»ol.  v..  p.  64.) 

The  present  number  of  members  of  this  society  ia  341. 

Queen's  College  is  situated  to  the  west  of  CatheriM  Hall, 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Cam.  and  consists  of  two  courts, 
boitt  of  briek.  The  ehapel  has  been  nodonuBad. 

( L        ^fa^.  Bril.  fkmbrn  pp.  117,  US ;  OmA.  ZWp. 

Cairndiir.  i84U.) 

QUEEN  S  COLLEGE, OXFORD,  was  founded  in  1340, 
jy  Robert  figi^lesAeld.  rector  of  Burgh  or  Brough.  in  West- 
Jsoreland,  and  confessor  to  Fhilippa.  queeu  of  Edward  UL, 
for  a  pmvost  and  twelve  feUowa  (ainee  iaoreaaed  to  ais- 
teen),  to  be  eboaen  from  tbe  eoantiea  of  Cumberland  and 
Wu>tmoi^laiHl.  The  founder  wa*  himself  a  native  of  Cum- 
berland The  church  of  Hrough  was  appropriated  to  the 
c.jllc(;e  by  Pope  Clement  VI.,  in  1344.  Egglesfield  pave 
his  fuundu'.iun  the  name  of  Queen's  College,  piobabiy  mt- 

elving  liiai  the  queen  bad  been  mstrumental  in  promoting 
M  work,  and  bad  taken  it  under  her  protection.   He  died 
hi  Juoc,  1349. 

Eight  fellowships  and  Ibor  scholarships,  open  to  natives  of 
any  county  or  place,  and  four  exhibitions  confined  to  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  have  been  since  foundij  !  in  tl.;. 
college,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  John  Michel.  Km^.,  uf 
Rirbmond,  in  Surrey,  wlio  bequeathed  Isnda  in  Kont  and 
Berkshire  for  that  purposo. 

Tlio  following  exhibitieiw  have  been  added  by  other  be- 
neikelMSi— Six  of  paronnum,  bjr  Sir  Franeis  Bndgman. 
fbr  tbe  eoantiea  of  Lanoaster.  Cheater,  or  Wilts;  flVe  of 
100/.  per  annum,  by  Lady  Elixabeth  Hastin;,'s,  for  natives  of 
anv  ivuniies,  coming  from  certain  scliools  in  Vurkshue, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumbei  land ;  two  of  Jii/.  per  aniiuni, 
by  Frederick  Tylney,  Eitq..  for  natives  uf  Hampshire;  four 
Of  10/.  per  annum,  for  natives  of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire; two  of  40<.  per  annum,  founded  by  Dr.  Thomas, 
bishop  of  Roehestor.  for  tbe  sons  of  clergymen  of  thediooese 
of  Carlisle,  and  educated  at  the  schools  of  Carlisle  and  St. 
Bei-!i  ;  one  uf  60/.  per  annum,  for  natives  of  Middlefex.  hy 
Keatio  Fitzt^erald,  Eso.,  a  memboi  of  the  college ;  and  a 
few  others  of  small  value,  appropriated  to  the  probatiouary 
scholars. 

Among  a  long  series  of  benefactors  to  ttiis  bouse,  who 
increased  ita  revenues  by  money,  lands,  or  ohureh  livings, 
we  find  tho  namea  of  John  de  Hotham.  ono  of  the  early 
ptovests,  Sir  John  Stanford,  Thomas  Beaufort  duke  of 

Axeter,  Cardinal  Bainbridgc,  Arcliliishop  Grindal.  the 
founder  of  St  B«es  School  in  Cumberland.  In  16*26, 
Charles  1.,  at  the  retiuesl  of  ins  queen,  t;ave  the  college 
thiee  rectories  and  us  many  vicarages  in  the  county  of 


Tfao  patronage  of  thia  oellege  vpon  the  old  imndalion 
eonakie  of  the  leotoriaa  of  SuUMontoad  Abbas  «ad  SnUwn- 
■tatid  Bknoistar,  with  the  viennge  of  Spanholt,  In  Bariis ; 


the  rectory  of  Uolweli,  in  DurseUhire ;  the  vicarage  of  Cbed- 
worih,  in  Gloucestershire;  the  vicarage  of  Bramley.  the 
rectory  of  Bramshot.  the  vicarage  of  Carisbrouke,  tlw  rectory 
of  Enbam,  the  ewaey  of  Upton  Grey,  tbe  vicarage  of  Gods* 
hill  with  NtghUm  rectfiy,  the  rectory  of  Hedloigb.  tile 
vicarage  of  Milford  with'HurdIc,  the  rectory  of  Newnham 
with  the  chapel  of  Mapledurwell,  the  rectory  of  Oakely, 
the  curacy  of  Parnbar,  the  vicarage  of  Si.  Cross,  alia>  Holy 
Hood,  Southampton,  and  the  rectLiry  of  Wey  Hill  in  Hamp- 
shire; the  rectories  of  Bleichin^don,  Charitun  on  Otmoor. 
Hampton  Poyle,  and  South  Weston,  in  Oxfordshire ;  the 
viearage  of  Newbold  Paccy,  in  Warwickshire;  end  the 
vicarage  of  Boigh  or  Brough,  already  named,  in  Weslmote- 
land. 

The  patronage  on  Michel's,  or  the  new  foundation,  con- 
sists of  llie  \icarage  of  St.  Wcndroii  wiiii  the  chapelry  of 
Hekton,  in  Cornwall;  the  rectory  of  fiicknur  Enulish,  in 
Glouceatenhire ;  the  saeond  portion  uf  Pontesbury,  in 
Shropahifo;  end  the  reotonr  of  Upton  Scudamoiek  i& 
Wilta. 

The  visitor  is  the  archbi.shop  of  York. 
Tho  present  buildings  of  this  college  consist  of  two 
spacious  courts,  divuknl  by  the  hall  and  chapel,  and  com- 

Eose  an  oblong  of  three  liundred  feet  in  length  and  two 
uiidred  and  twenty  in  breadth. 


The  foundation  stone  of  tho  firstor  south  quadrangle 
laid  by  Dr.  William  Laneaalcr.  then  provost,  on  February 
6,  1710;  but  it  was  not  finished  till  1759.  In  1733  Queen 
Caroline  gave  lUOO/.  towards  completint?  this  quadrangle: 
the  design  is  attributed  both  to  Hawksnioor  and  Wren. 
Hawk^mouk.]  Over  the  gate  of  entrance  from  the  High 
"treei,  oa  the  south  side,  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Oanlinc^ 
under  a  cupola  supported  by  pillars. 

Tho  library,  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  court.  WM  begun 
in  1692.  and  the  outside  finished  in  1C94.  The  pieeiint 
chapel,  the  ibunihtion  of  wbieh  was  laid  m  1714.  was  dedi- 
cated on  All  Saints'  Day,  1719;  it  is  a  hundred  feet  long 
by  thirty.  Besides  several  windows  painted  by  Van  Linge. 
in  1636, and  four  older  windows,  all  brought  from  the  former 
chapel,  it  has  a  reprcMenlation  of  the  Ascension  on  the  coil- 
ing, by  Sir  James  Thorahtll,  and  in  the  middle  windmr*  et 
tho  eaat  end,  tho  Holy  Family,  on  glass,  by  Prioe^ 

Among  the  more  eminent  persons  educated  in  this  ool- 
leiie  have  been  Cardinal  Beaufort.  King  Henry  V.,  Bain- 
bndge,  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  York.  Bernard  Gilpin, 
Sir  Thomas  Ovcrli.  i.  Burton  the  antiquary,  Complon 
bishop  of  London,  B«shop  Nicoliiun,  Gibson  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, Archbisihop  Potter,  Tanner  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Hyde 
the  orientalist,  Dr.  John  Hill.  Edmund  Halloy.  Addison« 
Tickel,  Dr.  John  Hudson  ;  Edward  Thwaites  and  Cbristo* 
pher  Ravlinson,  the  Saxon  aobolara ;  Shaw  the  traveller,  the 
poet  Collins,  and  Dr.  Richard  Burn,  author  of  tbe  well 
known  works  on  ' Tho  Oflleo of  a  Justiee of  the Ptooo*  Mid 

■  Ecrle.^iaslical  Law.' 

The  number  of  members  upon  the booko  of  thil  COllcge^ 
December  31,  1839,  was  292. 

(Chalmers's  CoUegis  and  BaUi (k^brd,  voL  L,  p.  8(> 
106  ;  Oxford  CMv.  Caimdar^  1S40.) 

QUBBN*8  COUNTY,  a  county  of  tbe  provhico  of  Lein- 
sler  in  Ireland,  b^iunded  on  tlie  north-west  and  north  by 
King  s  County,  on  tlie  east  by  the  county  of  Kildare  and  a 
detached  portion  of  Kini^'s  County,  on  the  sou;h-t  ast  by  the 
county  of  Cariow.  on  the  south  by  tiiat  of  Kilkenny,  and  ou 
the  soutlt-west  by  that  of  Tipperary.  This  county  is  com- 
prehended between  42"  45'  ami  53*  13'  N.  kt..  and  between 
6*  54'  and  7*47'  W.  long.  lu  greatest  length  is  fWnn  east 
by  south  to  west  by  north,  from  the  bank  of  tbe  river  Bar- 
row, oppositt!  the  town  ofCarlow  (m  Cirlow  oouuty),  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Koscrea  (m  the  county  of  Tipperary), 
English  miles:  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the 
length,  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Killeigh,  a  village  in 
King^s County,  between  TuUamore  and  Portariington,  to  the 
junction  of  the  throe  eoantiea,  Tipperarv,  Kilkenny,  and 
QueOttli^  SS  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  476,181  Eng- 
lish acres,  or  744  English  square  iniles(A77u/a/ion  Relurru; 
and  ^faf)  I'f  IrflamU  by  the  S,K'iety  for  the  DifTusum  of 
Useful  Knowled^e);  it  was  ^'iven  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  lu  1792 
(Mi'moir  of  a  Map  nf  Irelan  l),  at  .17S,UJ:t  acres,  or  about 
59Usi|uare  miles;  and  by  Mr.  WakefieUl.  in  18(2  {Am  Ac- 
count nf  Irrland,  Staiistical  and  Mitieal),  at  602  square 
milea.  The  population,  in  1831,  waa  l4$kB91,  giving  196 
tobabitaiita  to  a  square  mile,  upon  the  stntement  of 
given  in  the 'Fhpotation  Hotouno.'  Anemtfae 
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Leinster,  it  is  the  secoud  in  respect  of  size,  tho  fifth  in  ro- 
cpect  of  number  of  inhabitanu,  and  the  eleventh  fur  den- 
Mtyof  populaUoDtbaiiig  inferior  in  this  rM|»ect  to  all  exrept 
KiMan.  Ind«ed  both  in  amonnt  and  density  of  population 
it  is  inferior  to  most  Irish  counties.  Maryborough,  the 
cnpiul,  is  on  the  road  from  Dublin  by  Kildare  to  Limerick, 
about  VJ  or  30  miles  in  a  direct  lin<*  souih-wesi  of  Dublin. 

Surface,  Geoiogicai  Character,  Hydro^rnjthy,  and  Cam- 
munirattong.—Tw(t  principal  groups  of  Inllii  ira verse  the 
eouaty.  The  Slievh  Bloom,  or  Bloom  Mountains  (part  of 
the  ninge  of  highlands  which  Mparates  the  basin  of  the 
Shannnnfiom  thnliMinaof  the  Barrow  and  the  Suir),  occupy 
<]lenoit1i>wwt«ni  part  of  tlweounty,  and  in  one  part  separate 
it  fr:  :n  King's  County.  Portions  of  ibis  group,  which  has 
its  ^fcalesl  extension  from  !»uuth-west  to  norili-easl.  ure  re- 
spectively known  as  Garrinbawn  Mountain,  the  Glendine 
Mounuuns,  and  Capard  Mountain.  The  northern  slope  of 
the  Slievh  Bloom  is  more  fertile  than  the ttoutheni,  which  is 
eliiefljr  waale,  and  ootercKd  with  heatL  These  hills  have 
•OOMlimes  haao  called  <  tiie  height  of  Ireland,*  finom  an 
erroneous  supposition  that  tlwy  ware  the  loftiest  in  the 
island.  They  are  traveraed  on  the  border  of  the  county  by 
a  narrow  detile,  the  pa»s  of  Glcndme,  which  forms  the  only 
communication  in  lbL»  part  between  this  and  Kinsj's  CA)uiuy. 
The  D)sari  Hills  occupy  the  south-eastern  pari  of  the 
county,  aiid  separate  tlae  valley  of  the  Barrow  from  that  of 
ita  tributary  the  Neie.  They  are  sitnalad  in  the  beat  wooded 
pert  of  tlta  eountjr,  to  the  pietaresaue  eppeaniaoe  of  wbieh 
they  nueh  eontrilnita :  they  do  not  RHm  •  oonliawme  ridges 
hut  consist  cliietly  of  isolated  hills.  The  rfltteftlwflOiUnty 
is  Uat.  or  vanud  only  by  gentle  undulation*. 

The  greater  part  of  ihe  r  u  ,  v  is  included  in  the  iirao- 
■tone  district,  which  overspreadH  so  large  a  part  of  Ireland. 
The  SlieTh  Bloom  are  composed  chiefly  of  sandstone,  and  a 
jMftlOD  of  the  Dyaart  Hills  is  formed  by  the  ooaUmeasures. 
The  eoel-field  extends  from  this  eoiin^  into  the  adjacent 
county  of  Kilkenny,  and  there  are  wvenl  Ooal-ptU  in  each. 
The  coal-field  occupies  a  basin  in  the  limestone  formation. 

wbich  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side.  The  coul  burns 
with  little  flame;  but  it  consumes  slowly,  and  sends  out  a 
strong  heat;  it  is  excellent  fuel  for  malting,  and  ulso  for 
forges  and  other  iron- works,  but  not  well  adapted  for  do- 
mestic use.  Ito  price  plaoaa  it  above  the  nedi  ef  the  poor 
of  the  vicinity,  boo.  eoiMm  «nd  WMimiwe  ai»  found, 
but  net  worked;  oehire.  flillcn* earth,  ana  potten*  clay  are 
also  met  with  :  the  la>it  m  employed  in  tnnking  tiles,  garden- 
polA,  aud  other  coarse  earthenware.  Sandstone  of  a  soft 
texture,  suited  fl>r  hearth-stones  and  chimney-pieces,  and 
slates,  are  quarried.  Limestone  is  quarn^  iti  aiuiust  every 
part,  and  marble  in  a  few  places. 

The  eounty  it  fiir  the  most  nart  comprehended  in  the 
beein  of  the  Batiow;  hot  a  small  portion  on  the  north  and 
a  yet  smaller  portion  on  the  west  aide  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Shannon.  The  Barrow  rises  in  the  Slievh  Bloom,  and 
has  a  winding  course,  first  north,  and  then  east,  to  the  border 
of  the  county,  a  little  above  Poriarlington :  it  then  continues 
its  course  eastward,  furmiri|;  the  northern  boundary  "f  the  ■ 
county  (which  it  separates  from  King's  County  and  Kil<lare 
eounty)  until  it  mmImm  Monasierevan  in  Kddare.  From 
Meoaslerevan  the  aoiine  ef  the  atieam  is  southward,  and  it 
fbnas,  except  just  about  the  town  of  Athey  (in  Kildare 
eounty).  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Car* 
low,  just  below  whub  It  qoiu  theoounly.  Its  whole  course 
in  this  county  and  on  the  border  is  about  65  miles:  it  is 
navigable  from  Athy,  about  ah  miles  from  its  source.  It 
receives  several  small  inbulanes  on  its  right  (or  C^uet-n's 
County)  bank,  also  several  on  the  left  (or  King's  County, 
Kildare,  and  (Jorlow)  bank. 

The  Noiadoea  not  lUl  into  the  Barrow  till  long  after  it 
has  quitted  this  county;  it  rises  in  the  adjacent  county  of 
Ti[)perary,  <  [  ill  r>  Queen's  0)unty  on  the  south-western  siile, 
not  far  from  burros-in-Ossory.  and  fiuws  first  imrlh  easl- 
ward,  then  eastward,  to  Castletown.  Lielow  Castletown  it 
turns  to  tbeaouthreastand  dows  to  the  border  of  the  county, 
vhicfa,  before  finalfy  qoitting  it.  it  separates  for  a  short  dis- 
luee  tttm  KiUuuiBy  eounty.  That  part  of  its  course  which 
beiongs  to  this  eoimty  may  be  estimated  at  28  miles.  It 
receives  the  Tunnat  and  avvanl  vtheranall  tribuiadee  on 
the  left  bank. 

The  Lower  or  Little  Brosna,  or  Drusna,  which  joins  the 
Shannon  bekiw  Banagher,  rises  just  within  the  western 
beundaiy  of  (he  eouaij;  and  the  Clodagh,  whoee  waten 


I  fall  into  the  Brosna,  which  also  joins  the  Shannon  above 
Banagher,  rises  within  the  northern  boundary. 

The  only  lake  is  Lough  Annagb,  on  the  northern  beidar 
of  lUti  county ;  it  does  not  exceed  anOa  in  lengtht  astnam 
wbiah  llowa  fram  it  at  ita  south-western  extremity  joins  the 
Shannon.  Bogs  ate  numerous  in  toe  central  part  of  the 
countv,  between  the  Slievh  Bloom  and  the  Dysart  Hills. 

A  oranch  of  ihe  Grand  Canal  enter's  the  county  at  Mo- 
nasierevan, at  its  north  eastern  corner,  and  thoro  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  runs  westward  about  twelve 
miles  to  Mount  Mellick;  the  other,  known  as  tho  Athy 
Canal,  runs  twelve  miles  southward  to  Athy*  just  below  whion 
town  it  joins  the  Barrow:  this  latter  btanoh  is  partly  m 
Kildare  county. 

Two  railways  Jiavo  been  projected,  which  will  have  part 
of  tlieir  cour.-e  in  this  county  ;  one  from  Dublin  toKilkenny, 
which  will  follow  the  riKht  bank  of  the  Barrow,  and  another 
fhim  Dublin  to  Limerielt,  whidi  wH  mn  ntariy  panlkl  lo 
the  present  coach-road. 

The  principal  roads  are  as  follows:— the  mad  from  DubUft 
to LiOMffiek  ^Kildare and  Roscrea  crosses  the  county  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  passintr  through  Monasterevan 
(Kildare  county),  BallybAttas  or  New  Briitas,  Maryborough, 
Mounirath,  and  Burros-in-Ossory.  The  road  from  DuWin 
by  Athy  and  Cashel  to  Cork  passes  through  Stradbally 
ikilyroan,  and  Abbeyleix.  Other  roads  are  numerous,  but 
of  leas  importance :  those  to  the  market-towns  aie  niMially 
veil  laid  out;  and  in  good  condition :  bat  some  ni  wa  orow- 
wads  and  those  in  remote  parts  are  bad. 

Soil;  Agriculture;  Slatf  of  the  Peasantry. — Almost 
every  kind  of  soil  is  found  in  the  county,  from  a  very  stiff 
clay  to  a  very  liffht  sandy  but  fiTlile  luain.  There  are  e.vteti- 
stve  tracts  of  bog,  and  a  good  deal  of  cold  wet  ground,  espoci- 
ally  near  the  mounuins.  Mr.  MacCulloch,  who  ^ive^t  the 
area  of  the  county  at  396,610  acres,  states  that  336,838  are 
in  cultivation,  and  60,972  are  uncultivated  mountain  or  bog. 
{StatiMtkal  dseamnt  ^  the  Brituh  JBrntireJi  Considerable 
part  of  the  waste  might  be  reclaimed  with  great  advantage : 
li:;  tho  poverty  of  the  lenantrv,  and  the  absence  of  any 
uiiitti  i.ii  assistance  from  the  landlords,  prevent  this  improve- 
ment.  Tlie  same  causes  prevent  also  the  draining  of  a  con- 
Bidetmbb  quantity  of  land  w  hich,  though  under  cultivation, 
is  comparatively  unproductive  for  want  of  this  improvement; 
as  well  the  building  of  (arm-booMa  and  other  ei«eUoa«.aod 
making  fbnees  and  vouda.  the  eoat  of  wlnoh  is  generally  left 
to  the  tenant.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  farm-liouses 
and  out-buildmRS  are  insutlicient,  and  are  u.sually  out  of 
repair,  damp,  dirty,  and  miserable.  {Ajpemiix  to  jirtt  Re^ 
port  of  CommiitioruTifor  inomring  into  the  ConditioH  q/ 
the  Jhorer  CUutet  in  Ireland;  JMImmtar^  Puptn  fSr 
1836,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  386.) 

Some  improvements  have  however  been  made  by  the  more 
Judieioita  nropdeUNa.  The  demesne  of  one  of  these  (in  the 
barony  of  rortnehiiwh)  'exhibitt  some  extremely  interesting 
improvements  in  reclaiming  bog-Iund,  which  have  been 
effected  under  the  directions  of  his  steward.  These  improve- 
ments are  in  every  stage  of  progress,  from  the  cutting  of 
(be  first  ditch  through  the  shaking  and  worthless  bog,  to 
iu  conversion  into  fine  productive  Had.  One  field,  which 
between  four  and  five  yaan  ago  won  a  quaking  bo^  in 
which  no  stoek  oouid  be  jput,  even  in  the  driest  weather, 
without  danger  of  being  mured,  is  now  perfectly  sound,  and 
feeds  heavy  cattle.  It  produced  this  year  a  fine  crop  of  hay. 
The  first  crop  (turnips)  which  was  taken  after  thf  1rui[i:ii^' 
was  completed,  paid  the  whole  expense  of  the  iniprovcroenL 
.Another  field,  which  was  luily  iiraine<l  three  years  a«(o,  and 
was  previously  not  worth  one  shilling  per  acre,  has  since 
prodoeed  fine  crops  of  turnips  and  oats,  and  after  giving 
this  aummer  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  is  now,  in  OeUn 
ber,  carrying  a  large  sCoek  of  Ihtlening  cattle  and  sheep. 
Tfi<  linr'.  IS  snterst'Cted  at  every  40  to  60  feef  I  v  i'-.  ep 
di'aiiba  uiaJc  stones,  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  liiaiiitiier. 
The  cohl  of  llii^  IS  .il  )ut  3/.  lo,v.  or  Al.  ]ier  acre,  and  it  cost 
about  ii.  more  for  the  clay  and  other  condensing  materials 
which  are  spread  upon  and  ploughed  in  with  the  nvibee- 
Boil  of  the  bog.'  {Report  of  CommtMienini  as  abovBk 
p.  386.) 

In  the  baronies  of  East  and  West  Maryborough,  compre- 
hending, between  them,  considerably  above  29,000  Irish 
plantation  acres,  or  37,0(0  ?]nuhsh  ucrefi,  only  seventeen 
persons  held  farms  of  mc.  e  than  lOV  Irish  or  127  English 
•cfw:  by  ItttliegMalvsnmberaf  holdiggsiiifhebuoBjr 
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of  West  MftrybbrouRU  wero  under  S  Irnh  or  6§  Bnglith 
acres.  The  piuicipleor  consolKl.iiiiig  iiu's«  i»tii:iil  IxiiiiiDi^ 
baft  buwevor  bee.i  udupled  bv  »utu«s  ut'  Uiti  ItttidUitds.  uiid  is 
gaming  grumid,  liul  not  very  rapidly.  In  »otne  oilier  |iurt> 
«f  tb«  county  {«g.  ikm  barony  of  Portnebinch)  the  imall 
boMings  do  not  bear  MgitMAiiropori ion  to  the  large 


Tbe  emalleal  Juddinfi  W  gtiwnllj  Uuou|b  the  oouiity 
occupied  by  MOMU  at  will  t  but  fcrnw  of  10  Iriab  ( 13  Eng- 
lUh)  acres  and  upward*  are  uiiuuttv  livli]  uii  k-ii^e*  which 
ate  granted  fur  life  or  21  jmns.  Tbe  aystcm  ui  '  coi>-8crea' 
.ground  tilled  and  tnanuixd  by  tlie  farmer,  and  let  for  the 
K«son  to  the  labourer!*)  u  prevalent  in  the  county,  though 
not  equally  to  in  all  parta  of  it. 

Tbe  coitier".  e-^pecially  tboee  «bo  bold  under  *  middle* 
men,*  uaoally  puy  their  rent  in  labour;  but  other  ediall 
tenunts  unually  pay  in  moric) ,  thuu^h  a  part  it  iwroelimea 
Ukvii  hy  I  lie  Liudlurd  la  laixiur,  such  a»  carting,  at  busy 
times,  i  )iu  number  cf  '  middle  men*  (persons  who  lake 
land  of  the  proprietor  and  sub-let  it)  is  dimuiisliing:  there 
we  ilill  however  many  of  them,  and  to  such  an  extent  is  the 
piMtiee  in  aoOM  places  canned,  that  frequently  three  or  four 
*  middle-men'  will  intervene  betireen  tbe  proprietor  and 
the  MHsupier  of  land.  Rents  are  eonaidered  bigh,  esfiettiaUy 
in  the  caM  of  small  farmer!  who  hold  under  'middle- 
men.' 

The  prevalent  rotation  of  crops  ia.  on  the  larger  fartns,  as 
follows: — first  year,  potatoes  with  maniu^;  second,  whent  or 
barley,  and  third,  oats ;  some  itersona  than  lay  down  the 
land  to  grass  from  two  to  five  years.  The  ramll  boldeie  know 
little  of  rotation  of  crop* ;  they  rniMMlMowand  «om««tber 
Wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  alternately.  Tlw  only  artifleiil  gwmii 
cultivated  i>y  the  small  holdos  urc  clover  andseed'^.  Some 
of  the  larger  larmers  grow  el  over,  a  few  vetclicj,  ryo-grass, 
and  treloil:  lurniji!>  uiid  maii^tl  wurzel  are  grown,  though 
sot  to  AJK'Oitt  extent,  by  some  of  tbe  gentry  and  large  &r- 
meiB.  enllitntion  of  polaloet  has  inereaeedi  pMl  or 
bog  stuff  leoommMily  ueedee  mennrei.  Tbe  fiimQm§nmn 
by  tlie  small  fttmmre  are  *  lumpers,*  a  eoeiee  but  teiy  pro- 

ducuve  vmitj'y. 

Tlie  liurNcst  is  generally  got  in  wiiti  care,  except  that  the 
barley,  and  !»uiiieiiine>  the  other  crops,  are  cut  lait  .  -  >  u  to 
ocraaion  loss  from  shedding.  It  is  commonly  threshed  aii 
soon  as  out,  for  the  purpoeeof  paying  rent;  and  is  usually 
aold  by  tbe  aample:  there  are  good  oom-roarkeis  at  Mary- 
borough  and  Mount  lfelliek»  at  «bieh  last-named  town 
much  corn  ie granad  into  da«ir  dr  Ibn  £ngljab  and  •ther 
luaikets. 

Gratinjj*farnn!(  arc  not  numerous,  and  are  ^onnrally  occu- 
pied by  gentlemen  farmers.  The  graiing-land  u  not  Pom- 
nonly  very  good,  and  Ihequantity  of  it  has  rather  deereu-ud. 
There  arc  no  dairy  farms,  but  each  of  the  largo  farmers 
beeps  a  few  cows.  The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  much  im- 
pioved,  hut  the  subject  is  not  ao  well  understood  aa  in  some 
of  the  neighbouring  counties:  the  kinds  moat  in  request 
ainui)<;  tiie  larger  fanners  are  the  short-horned  or  Durham, 
and  ilie  Ayrshire,  but  ihe  small  farmers  (hink  the  native  Irish 
biLcd  Id  best,  as  being  mine  ai-fuslninetl  lo  the  food  and 
climate  uf  the  country.  The  dairy  cuws  muKt  approved  are 
either  the  native  slock  of  a  cross-breed  between  the  native 
Slock  and  the  Durham  or  the  Aynbiie.  More  cattle  are  bt- 
tened  for  exnottation  than  Ibnnerly ;  tbe  tnereaae  may  be  ni- 

tribiiied  lo  ilie  n  ' r  n' r.rtinn  cf  <!leam-navi^ali(in  a*  opnninga 
menus  of  e'>mmLiuicaiiun  with  England,  and  to  liie  im- 
{)ni\L-nieiits  in  rural  economy.  Little  or  nu  eheoM;  i»  made 
at  present,  but  a  conNi<lerable  quantity  of  butler.  The  in- 
ereaeed  intercourse  with  England  has  led  to  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  making  of  the  butter.  The  number  of  abeep 
kept  n  eanaiderabMk  cbieily  by  the  large  farmen.  Thia 
breed  is  (;enerally  large,  and  has  been  much  improved  within 
thu  loiit  twenty  years ;  it  is  a  cross  between  the  native 
Irish  breed  ;uid  iho  Ix-ice-ter.  The  introduction  of  the 
Leicester  sheep  haii  led  lu  improvement  both  in  the  quantity 
aod  quality  of  the  tieece  and  ihe  weixhl  of  the  carcass.  The 
horaea  are  not  kept  in  proper  eondilian  for  working ;  nor  k 
tbe  breed  of  piga  w  good  aa  in  tome  other  eountiaa  of  Lain- 
ater.  Oxen  am  twt  mweb  uaed  lor  a^ritultural  parpoaes. 

Tlie  manures  in  general  use  are  bui;--<;iiff.  animal  manure, 
lime,  marl  or  limestone  ((lavel,  and  r  lad  scrapin^ii  Tbe 
small  fanners  have  no  knowletlge  of  the  ailvaiilage  of  slall- 
fewlitlg  0\er  j;riir.in|i  eonsiderfd  as  a  iiourci,'  of  manuro. 

Lime  ia  burned  with  culm,  sometioMa  with  turf;  Iwt  ia  not 
nmd  t»  tbn  ntMit  to  wbiBb  it  Bigbl  bn  nmd. 


is  very  little  |»aetised ;  the  landlordi  genertlty  eotiaider  il 

injurious- 

The  fences  commonly  coiuisl  of  a  baiiK  v..th  a  dilcli,  and 
gt^nerally  a  hedi^o :  but  the  hed^e  is  usually  irrci;ular  aud 
insufficient,  oumposed  of  wbitcthort,  3riar,  furae,  or  bram- 
bles, freqnonlly  with  i^ups  of  several  yards  in  extent.  Some 
of  the  OMiry  and  laqte  farmen  have  orchards,  of  wbisb 
part  of  Uie  fiwit  ia  sold.  Tbe  fiirm-bufldlnfB  end  abeda  are 
generally  inaufflru  'it.  ;!ul.  ainimg  the  hUialler  fsrmrrs,  usu- 
ally in  baa  repair.  Mudein  uupruved  a^riculiurai  imple- 
ments are  liltl^.  used,  except  tbe  light  Scotch  plough . 
threshing-mills,  rollers,  and  winnowing-machines  are  found 
only  in  the  y^rds  of  resident  proprietors  or  large  farmeta. 
A  grent  number  of  persona  have  emigmied  of  hUe  yenm* 
Imoet  •sdoMMly  to  ihn  Uoiind  Btaina  «r  lo  Cnnndn* 


Uul* 


almoet  oidiiMMly 
Many  of  them ' 
property. 

The  labouring  population  very  far  excee<ls  the  memis  of 
employment:  of  34t)i  labourers  in  the  thrve  baronies  of 
East  and  West  Maryborough  and  Portuehinch,  11U4  were 
oonhtanily  employed,  16&7  oooaskmally  employed,  and  449t 
from  illnesa.  old  agt^  er  other  cMiaeak  «wv  aaUotti  or  imter 
employed.  Wages  are  very  low;  Ibr  oonatant  labonnm 
about  6d.  a  day  with  '  diet,'  i>.  breakfkst  end  dinner;  id. 
or  Uld.  and  in  some  caftes  1*.  a  day  witliuUt  diet,  ti  ha\- 
tiiue  and  harvest  the  na^OH  are  occarionaliy  as  biuh  as 
]$.  6d,  or  even  2#.  end  -If.  (Wi.  In  the  colliery  districts  tbe 
colliera,  aeeording  to  the  nuiure  of  their  work,  receive  trom 
lt.Sli  to  il.  id.  a  day.  The  '  diet' given  by  farmers  to  their 
inbouran  eonnata  chiefly  of  poiatoeatnd  milb,  aometimnn 
*  alirabout,'  or  oalmeel  porridge ;  aome  of  tbe  weelthier  and 
more  liberal  occupiers  add  meat  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  labourers  are  not  con«idered  equal  to  the  English  in 
steudinesii  and  itkill ;  ilii<  inferiority  may  be  partly  ascribed 
to  bad  and  insufficient  food.  Great  distress  prevails  among 
tbe  labourers  ftom  tbn  beginning  of  June  nil  barve!>t.  se 
that  the  wratebad  pimntiymnnt  timea  obliMd  to  boil  the 
cbnrlaab  or  wild  mnatard  to  ebe  eot  a  mimcabn  tnbaietenen; 
and  in  years  of  scarcity  nr  f  ulurp  of  the  potato  crop  the  dia- 
tress  extendi  upwnrd  to  ihe  stiiail  orcupiera.  The  labourers 
live  on  the  land  of  their  employei  ^,  'in  i  usually  have  some 
land  with  tiieir  cabins:  they  pay  tiicir  rent  in  labour:  for  a 
eabin  alone  they  pay  U.  to  2/.;  fur  a  cabin  winch  an  aera«t 
land  (uanally  tfeia  wocat  on  the  whole  farm)  3^  to  4^. :  aome 
proprieton  aUow  tbeir  tabonmra  mom  lend  laMneiimea  aa 
much  OS  sis  acrei>)  for  ahntit  the  same  rent  that  would  have 
l>cei>  (  huru;od  to  a  tanner.  T\m  number  of  these  '  cottiers,'  or 
labourers  who  work  regularly  for  a  maetcr  under  whom  they 
r«nt  their  cabins,  »  in  some  parts  of  the  county  (aat 
diminishin;^.  The  cabin  ia  fraqnanUy  bnllt  nnd  nlmoM 
aiwaya  repaired  by  the  labourer. 

There  ia  littto  employment  for  women  or  for  children 
under  tbe  age  for  goinfi  out  to  eervice.  What  little  work  ia 
done  by  women  ia  chiefly  by  the  labourers*  grown  up  daugh> 
ters  or  other  unmarried  women,  ur  by  miirr.ed  women  who 
iiave  no  family.  Children  above  14  or  n«  sometimes  get 
fmpluvmeiit  at  {>d.  a  day  without  diet,  or  u  ilay  with  it. 
Tliere  is  rather  more  employment  for  women  at  aome  busy 
seasons,  as  harveat  and  potato  setting  and  digging.  Moat 
Ubourera'  wives  keep  fowls,  by  whwh  they  earn  a  thfie. 
The  labourer  naually  keape  a  pig. 

Potatoes  form  tbe  princip ul  i  1 1  rf  t*ir  laboulrers,  and 
those  chiefly  of  ihe  coarsest  -  i  -  iliLti  Sumper;;.'  Meat, 
eggs,  and  lish  are  rarely  enjo'.  il  -v  ii  by  llio  small  fartnors. 
by  (he  labourera  never,  i'hc  cab ■  us  of  the  peasantry  are 
generally  of  eivy  nnd  straw ;  some  have  a  foundation  of 
atonaa^ and  n  Ibw  niw ontirely  of  atonea;  moat  of  them  eoif- 
iiat  of  two  apartmenta.  a  living  mom  occupying  two*tbirda 
of  tbecabin,  and  a  <ima11  chamber.  There  is  never  an  upper 
story,  nnd  tlie  roof  i«  of  sod  covered  with  thatch  ;  they  aro 
altoi^elher  miseiablc  habitations,  exct-pl  the  few  belonging; 
to  the  gentry  and  larger  fat  uiers,  and  0(  cupieU  by  their  la- 
bourers. Many  have  no  windows ;  others  have  only  an  uit- 
glaaad  opening,  Uoebed  up  in  cold  or  wet  weather  witb 
atraw  er  by  a  abntlar,  and  aome  have  glaaed  windova  of  nit 
sues.  The  general  fuel  ia  turf.  Tbe  dreaa  of  the  peasantry 
IS  generally  wretched  ;  the  children,  eapeeially  the  hoys,  art 
half-naked,  and  go  barefoot;  the  women  and  ebkr  girls, 
through  the  cheapneiiS  of  materials,  are  enabled  to  dress  a 
little  better;  and  the  wives  nnd  daughters  of  the  more  cum- 
fortaUelahownmtifearahoeaandatockinga.  The  f urnttam 
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wretched,  and  in  the  po»ier  cabins  llie  inmates  sometimes 
•iecp  on  birtiw.  hay,  or  rushes.  In  some  parUof  the  county 
the  cabins  ar««ltd^lli*r  nor*  comfurtable  and  belter  tur- 
nuhed.  ThoM  nuqd  MuuntiatllcelE,  inbiibit«d  by  persons 
eooDeetad  wilh  the  indiDgor  mtnuAketurin^  establiMinients 
that  town,  are  of  supenor  cbaracter.  Dunking  is,  or  wa* 
lately,  rather  on  the  increase;  the  drunkards  are  chiefly  of 
the  clii-is  of  small  tradesmen. 

Dmnont,  Towtu,  The  oounty  is  divided  into  nine 
bareniqih  ns  fiillow»:~ 

I  to  Ml. 
MM 

15,447 
10.931 
16,723 
15.38*2 


BalljradaBM       .  B. 

Cullinagh         .  S. 
Maryborough  (East)  Central. 
MarNbonni'jh  (Weit)  do. 
Partnebinch        .  N-B. 


Slieumargy 
.Sirndhally 
Tmnchiueh 
Upper  Oatatf 


fi.B. 

E.  . 
N.W.  . 


15,804 
8,828 
17,113 
97.167 


115.851 

We  have  no  authorities  which  give  the  areas  of  the  re- 
spective baronies  :  but  it  may  be  stated  that  Uppi  r  0->-ory 
is  probably  twice  ua  lanje  as  any  other ;  and  that  uf  the  rest, 
Portnehinch.  West  MaryboMiigb.  CulKita|{h,  and  l^nne- 
bineh  are  the  largest ;  Slieumargy  hu  prubaUv  the  inosi 
eiwded  population,  a  pre-eminenee  which  may  oe  aieribed 
to  the  mitiiog  district  which  is  comprehended  within  it. 

The  atsiietown  is  Maryborough:  there  are  one  parlia- 
mentary borough.  Portarlini^lon  :  five  market  and  post  towns. 
VII.  Abbeytetx.  Bnll  nakill,  Mnuntinellick,  Mountrath,  and 
Stradbally:  and  live  post  towns  ;rhich  hax'o  no  market,  vit. 
BaUybriltas,  BallyroAn,  Burros -in-Ossory.  Clonn^lec,  and 
Rotttdewiiey.  Graigue  is  a  suburb  of  Curluw.  Tbt- laxgusl 
vil^aa  are  Arlee.  Ball|iiiiaii.  Castletown,  und  Emo. 

Maryhoraiigb  is  in  a  central  ittuation,  in  the  iMUQny  of 
East  Marybdi  ou[»li.  ll  was  constituted  the  assize  un  tlie 
fbrtualioti  of  Queen's  County,  by  an  act  of  3rd  and  -ith  of 
Phthp  and  Mary,  and  received  its  name  of  Maryborout;i  i  j:i 
honour  of  that  queen.  The  town  consists  of  several  ^Lrei:u, 
narrow,  irregularly  laid  out.  badly  paved,  and  oltoiCGther  in- 
con  venieot;  theprincipal  itreet  is  on  the  ro)|d  froa  Dublin 
to  Ltmeriek.  lie  number  of  bosses  in  18S1  was  568,  of 
which  484  were  inhabited  by  641  families,  10  were  i|ninha- 
bited,  and  14  building.  Above  '200  of  the«e  were  comfortable 
ll  )ijses,  the  rest  were  mijerablc  cabins.  Theprincipal  public 
buildiii^i  are  the  new  county  gaol  uikI  Uiu  lunatic  usylum, 
the  last  being  for  the  district  which  (omprehends  four  coun- 
ties. Kinii's,  Queen's,  Westroeath.  and  L>n»fardi  a  court- 
boiue,  and  rooms  adjacent  for  county  business,  Ibnned  out 
of  part  of  the  old  ^to).  an  inftrmary,  a  handtome  laoge  of 
infhniry  barracks,  a  parish  ehnreh,  a  large  and  handtome 
Catholic  cbapel,  three  raectini:;  houses  fjr  Prottslanls,  and 
a  nunnery  anjaceot  to  the  Caibolic  chapiil.  Tlierc  arc  soinu 
remains  of  a  strong  castle  which  existed  at  the  time  w  hen 
the  town  was  fixed  upon  for  the  county  town;  the  remains 
comprehend  a  bastion  and  part  of  the  walls.  Near  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  autient  church.  The  lunatic 
a^ylna  slalida  in  the  midst  of  an  enoiloted  area  of  above 
twenty'two  awesi  handaooaely  laid  out  and  planted.  The 
buildini^  has  a  traat  of  hewn  stone.  36.1  fbet  lung,  and  will 
:i<comtnc;<laie  from  130  to  180  patients.  It  had  l.TI  on  the 
Ut  of  January,  1837,  The  county  yaol  is  u  spacious  and 
*eli  arraiifred  prison  on  the  radiating  plan  ;  tlie  manage- 
ment of  It  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  inspectoris.  [Impeciort' 
Revorti  1h37.) 

ifaryborouch  was  faieorporatsd  by  charter  of  12  Eliz. 
(AJJu  1870).  The  limits  of  the  borough  extend  to  the  dis- 
tance of  SnOO  feet  from  the  walls  of  tlie  castle  (whirii  iti 
the  centre  of  the  town),  an<l  comprehend  an  extensisc  lui^L 
district ;  a  new  and  moru  contracted  boundary  ha»>  been  therc- 
far«  rtH.'iiruiueiidud.  (Eeftortt/romCommitsionert  of  liaunda- 
riei  nf  Municipal  Corporatiom  in  Ireland.)  The  burgesses 
were  in  1833  reduced  to  three.  The  burgomaster  is  a 
Justice  of  the  peace  within  the  dUttiet;  hut  petty-Sessions 
lie  held  weekly  by  the  county  macjtstratea.  There  is  ne 
corpOAition  police,  but  from  15  to  30  of  the  county  consta- 
bubry  ar.-  osMilly  (juariere'l  in  tlie  lo«n. 

Tlie  town  has  litlle  trade.  The  market,  which  ;s  on 
Thursday,  tuu  unproved  ;  wheat,  which  was  formerly  scarcely 

ocougbt  to  it,  is  now  sold  in  considerable  quantity.  A 


branch  of  the  cotton-mannfaeture,  but  on  a  amall  scale,  is 
oirried  on.  Shoemaking  is  prosperous.  There  are  eight 
yearly  fairs.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  I83l,was81{ls: 
that  of  the  whohl  pMisb  of  Borris,  in  which  the  town  stands, 
was  8300.  There  n  neither  beneflt  society  nor  aavings* 
hank  nor  house  of  industry  in  the  parish;  but  theVB  are 
forty  spirit  shops  and  one  pawnbrokcT's  shop, 

'I'tie  hvitiii  is  u  rcctorv  and  vicarui;e.  united  with  the 
rectory  and  vicarage  of  K  flrnlemanbane  and  the  vicarajjeol 
Btraboe,  alt  fat  the  diocese  of  LeiKhlin,  and  comprehending 
altoeethar  apopuUttton  of  about 8700^  in  1831,  of  whtch  about 
1300  or  ISOO  belonged  to  the  established  ehureb,  while  the 
rest  were  neatly  all  Catholics.  TTiere  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  at  Straboe.  in  the  union,  besides  that  uf  Maryborou{;h. 
The  net  yearly  value  of  tlie  ur.iteii  beiuTi'-e  uas  reiuriu  d  at 
525/  6*.  'iff.  There  wcic.  accoiding  \u  the  Flu  liaineutary 
Returns  lur  I  ^<3,i,  ten  schools  in  Marjhoriiu^li  p.ir.sii.  and 
two  in  that  of  Kdlcuicraaiibane ;  twelve  in  ail  m  liic  union, 
with  811  scholars,  viz.  445  boys  and  3G6  girls:  of  these 
school^  twok  both  at  Marvborough,  with  283  boys  and  221 
girls,  were  national  schools;  two  were  classical  schools  Ibr 
boys,  with  .12  scholars ;  two  were  girls*  schools  of  ihe  better 
sort,  with  '2;j  chil'ireii  (f  uir  of  them  litik  boys);  three  were 
connected  wilh  relij^iousor  charitable  societies,  with  84  boys 
and  1^3  girU;  and  throe  were  hedge-schools,  with  72 
boys  and  3 1  girls. 

The  quorter-soMions  for  the  dirision,  at  which  the  eivil  busir 
neas  of  the  borough  is  transaeied,  ai«  held  heretwiee  a  year ; 
the  oounty  assizes  are  also  held  here,  and  it  is  the  place  of 
election  fur  the  oounty.  Maryborough  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliameni,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the 
Union.  I:  Rives  tne  title  of  baron  to  W.  W  elli'sley  Pole, 
brother  of  Marquis  Welieslcy  and  the  duke  of  Weliin^iun. 

PurlarliiiKtun  is  on  the  rtver  Barrow,  what  separuies  in 
this  part  King's  County  and  Queen's  County,  in  each  of 
wbieh  part  of  the  town' is  situated.  It  is  about  fbrto-liHir 
miles  west-south-west  Atom  Dublin,  through  Nass  and  Ifo* 
nastercvaii,  and  about  twch  e  miles  north  intrth  east  from 
MaryUircjiigh.  The  part  which  is  in  Kind's  County  is  in 
■In  parish  uf  (-'lo!u-h(irke,  in  the  barony  uf  Upper  Philips.- 
Uiwn;  that  which  is  in  Queen's  County  is  in  Lea  parish,  in 
the  barony  of  Portnehinch.  The  town  took  its  rise  in  the 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who  granted  a  largeextent  of  country 
in  this  part  of  Ireland  to'Lord  .\i  !m^ton.  The  tOWD  Oon- 
sists  of  two  principal  streets*  which  meet  in  an  tarea  or 
square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  one  of  the  two 
churches  or  chapels.  They  are  in  stune  parts  paved  or 
lla;jged  by  private  subscription,  but  are  not  lighted.  Few 
towns  in  Ireland  present  so  re-.]ti  ctablc  an  appearance, owing 
to  itH  being  the  residence  of  an  unusual  number  of  private 
gentlemen.  In  1831,  thero  were  in  the  town  505  houses,  of 
which  48fi  were  inhabited  by  579  families,  18  uninhabited, 
and  3  butldtnt? t  a  somewhat  later  return  gives  880  houses, 
of  which  .1110  are  slated  and  the  rest  ih  itched ;  most  of  them 
built  of  lime  and  limesloiie.  The  popolaUon,  in  1831,  was 
.1U91  :  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  descended  from  some 
French  and  German  Prutesianl  refuget»s  k«uled  here  by 
Lord  Arlington.  There  are  two  bridges  and  two  churches 
(or  more  properly  chapels),  neither  of  them  parochial ;  those 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Paul,  or.  as  they  are  sometimes  ralled« 
the  English  and  the  Piench.  firom  having  been  originally  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  respectively  of  the  English  and  French 
settlers.  B  ith  the  churchesvcre erected  by  Rouvigny,  esrl 
of  Galway.  to  vvluun  the  lordship  oriifinally  held  by  Lord 
Arlington  had  ccitiie.  The  Pln^hsh  church  has  a  hand.some 
spire.  There  is  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  chaptd,  with 
a  spire  140  feet  high,  and  a  Hethodiet  chapel  Over  the 
market  or  town- house  then  are  Ihrna  loomSk  the  larj^est 
occasionally  appropriated  to  aaaembliee.  There  are  a  small 
tuhaccn  manufactory,  a  soap  and  candle  manufactory,  and  a 
lanyard:  the  rest  of  the  trade  of  the  town  is  retail.  There 
is  a  corn  and  general  market  held  on  Wcdneswlay,  au  l  a 
uiuat-iuarktit  uii  Saturday :  there  are  also  eight  yearly  fuirs 
for  horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs.  A  branch  of  the 
Grand  < 'anal  passes  near  the  town.  The  town  was  iooorpo- 
raled  by  charter,  a  d.  IG67.  Couru  leet  and  banw  and  a 
court  of  noon)  an  held  under  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
petty-se«sions  are  held  by  the  county  ma((i^tratos.  From 
eiyht  to  ten  of  the  co.miy  constabulary  are  generol'i  sta- 
tiLiiie<l  here.  T!s«>reaie  no  i>ublu*  charities  except  schouk 
but  llK'ie  IS  a  very  excillenl  savings'  baBl^  PilhUfrhmiHi 

[  and  spiril-shotis  are  very  numoruus. 
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Portarllngfon  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Before 
the  Union  It  r«! turned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
but  at  the  Union  was  ri-dured  to  oiu".  By  llu!  Irish  Reform 
and  lioundary  Aet«,  ibe  fiancliise  «as  extended,  and  the 
limits  of  the  borough  deflned.  Tlie  nuinbvrof  voters  cm  the 
register,  in  1834-5,  vas  156.  The  living  of  Lea  (in  winch 
pinab  the  part  of  the  town  vhidl  belongs  to  Queen's  County 
It  tituitadjUAvieMaM  of  theclaar  yearly  v>luoor27tf^  (in- 
riudine  the  ntm  of  toe  elebe),  and  a  glebe-bonae.  Then  it 
a  small  parish  church  at  T>ea,  and  there  are  the  two  churches, 
founded  by  I>ord  Galway,  in  the  town  of  Portarlington.  These 
placesof  worship  have  (by  the  Parlmmenlary  Returns,  1835) 
congregations  amuunling  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  1000 
persons.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  nad  a  congrpgution  of 
1300.  and  the  Wealgran  of  100.  Id  the  whole  of  the  two  pa- 
risbeaof  6eeabttl<orwbiieb  doneborkeisidependeiiqr)  and 
Lea,  there  were,  according  to  tbe  lettuns  made  |o  |iarlia- 
ment  in  1 835,  thirty-five  day-selioola.  eontaininif  1 108  boys 
and  872  girU  ;  and  an  adult  school  of  29  scholars :  giving  a 
total  of  thirty-six  schools,  and  of  2009  per«ons  under  daily 
instruction.  Five  of  the  scliools  were  hi  connection  witli 
the  National Eduoalion  board;  four  were  partly  supported 
by  tbe  London  Ladiee'  Society,  or  London  Hibernian 
Boeiety;  one  was  connected  with  the  Kildare-plaoe  Sacietv; 
and  rix  were  partly  !>u|)|jorted  by  private  ■ubacriplion.  Of 
the  private  schools,  one  was  for  adults,  three  were  classical 
schools  for  boys,  two  were  girls'  schools  of  a  superior  kiu'i, 
three  were  ordinary  day-schonls,  and  eleven  were  hedge- 
schools.  A  loan-fund  and  a  mendicity  society  have  httiij 
established  Tiiere  wi-re  also  m  Geasliill  parish  eleven 
Sunday-schools  tor  religious  instruction,  ten  of  them  for 
Roman  Catholics.  Fbrtarlington  gives  the  title  of  etrl  to 
tbe  Oawion  ftmilf . 

A)ibe7leix  is  9  mHet  tontb-touth-east  of  Mar^borouj^b 
Utd  60  south-weit  fiom  Dublin.  The  parish  is  chiefly 
in  the  barony  of  Cullmagh.  but  partly  in  that  of  West 
Maryborough,  and  partly  in  that  of  Ka^sadining,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny;  the  town  is  wholly  m  Cullina^b. 
Abbeyleix  took  its  origin  and  name  from  a  Cistercian 
Abbey  in  tbe  territory  of  Lcix,  now  Queen's  County. 
Tbe  town  ia  neatly  built,  the  late  Lord  de  Vesci  having 
ceuied  the  old  town  to  beeotitoly  i«sed«  and  iwA  eat  tbe 
nresent  one  on  •  moreelij^ble  rite.  The  number  of  hoosea 
in  lB31,was  Ml,  viz.  126  inhabited  by  ITS  families.  !0 
building,  and  uninhabited.  There  arc  a  good  market- 
house,  a  ses5ions-house,  where  the  quarter  si  sMuns  for  the 
division  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  and  a  new  bridewell. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  lOOy  for  the  town,  and  for  the 
entire  perish  5990.  A  considerable  woollen  manofbeture  is 
carried  on :  about  two  hundred  penioni  are  einployed  in 
coiDbiiif.aainni]ig,  and  weaving.  There  is  a  weekly  market 
(on  Satoriiay)  and  aix  yearly  fairs.  n«eston«,  limestone 
for  burning,  and  potteta'  earth  ore  procured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Abbey  Leix,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Vesci,  Kur- 
rounded  by  a  demesne  of  more  tliaii  1 1 00  acre*,  and  thriving 
plantations,  is  near  the  town.  The  area  of  tbe  parish  is 
11,974  acres.  There  are  in  the  parish  two  parish  churches, 
one  rarely  used:  the  other,  a  baodaome  moaern  building  of 
Gothic  architecture,  with atall spire,  hasaoongrogation  offlve 
hundred:  there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with  a  congre- 
gation of  two  thousand,  anda  Wesleyan  meeting-house,  with 
a  congregation  of  seventy.  The  livuic;  is  a  vit  aragc  :  the  net 
value  of  the  benefice  (including  a  small  plebc)  is  about  13h/. 
There  were,  by  the  returns  of  18:15,  si\  day  school.s,  with 
203  boys  and  151  girls;  together  354  children:  two  of  the 
•ehools  are  private  schools,  three  are  partly  or  wholly  sup- 
ported byantwcription,  and  one  ia  partly  atmported  by  the 
London  Hibernian  Sdiool  Soaie^r  vaa  by  weal  aubacrip- 
tion.  There  are  aome  alnubonaaa,  and  adiqmmiy  and 

infirmary. 

Ballinakill  is  in  Dysart  Gallon  or  Galon  parish,  in  tbe 
barony  ot  Culhnagh,  13  miles  south-south  east  of  Ma- 
ryborough, and  G4  south-west  from  Dublin.  The  town 
la  in  a  bye-situation,  and  in  a  declining  atate;  tbe  atreeu 
are  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  Tbe  numbar  of  booaes.  in 
1831,  waa  Sftik  via.  3S»  mbabited  by  34«  ftmilies.  4  buttd- 
ing,and  21  uninhabited;  the  population  was  1927  for  the 
town,  or  4014  for  the  entire  j  n  1:  The  manufacture  of 
woollens,  though  rleclmed  (Voiu  .4.i»it  it  formerly  was,  is  still 
carried  on,  and  there  ih  a  brewery.  Formerly  two  markets 
were  held  weekly,  but  the  Wednesday  market  has  been  long 
diauMd,  and  tbe  Salwdaj  narhat  hn 
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the  last  tern  years  \»  tbe  eaubliabment  of  thai  of  Abbt^' 
leix  on  the  same  dar.  Ballinakill  was  incorporated  by 

J  ames  I..,  and  returned  two  menibiTs  to  the  !ri«h  parlia- 
tneiu,  but  the  franchise  wui.  lost  at  the  Union,  and  the  cor- 
poration has  sincv  f  i.iL  is  into  disuse.  Quarter  sessions  and 
petty-session:^  were  once  held  here,  but  have  he«ii  removed 
to  Abbeyleix.  A  body  of  the  county  constabulary  are  posted 
in  the  town.  Tbe  parish  of  Dysart  Gallen.  or  Dyaert  OalOD. 
conuina  10,957  aerea.  The  parish  cboreb,  a  naaall  nodefr. 
building  with  tower  and  spire,  is  in  Ballinakill;  it  baa  a  ooD 
gregation  of  from  150  to  250  persons.  There  are  twoRonan 
Catholic  chapels,  one  in  the  town,  and  another  in  the  rural 
part  of  the  i)arish  ;  they  have  congregations  of  r.early  4000. 
There  were  in  the  parish,  by  the  Jlei  urns  of  j  s3  j,  nine  .^eh^i<lis 
with  4'i9  boys  and  407  girls  ;  together  836  children.  Of  the 
nine  schools^  the  two  largest  (containini;  594  children)  were 
connected  with  the  National  Board  of  Education;  two  were 
partly  supported  by  subscription  or  other  extraneonsaooices; 
the  other  live  were  liedge-srliool^i. 

Mounttrellick  ii  on  the  Owenass,  one  of  the  feeders  of 
tbe  Barrow.  7  miles  north  by  west  of  Marybyrougb.  and  51 
mtl&s  we«l-south-west  of  Dublin.  It  stands  chietly  in  the 
parish  of  Rosenallis,  in  the  barony  of  Tinnehmch,  but  a 
small  part  of  it  is  in  tbe  pariah  of  Cuolbanager.  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Portnchincb.  The  whole  town  bad,  in  1831,710 
houcas;  of  which  687  were  inhabited  by  805  families.  }6 
were  nninliabited,  and  8  were  building.  There  is  one  prin* 
cipal  street;  several  of  t'l  !i  ises  are  very  neat  and  even 
elegant,  and  the  luwa  niav  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant and  prosperous  in  tlie  county.  Cotton-wcaving  and 
coarse  woollen-'weaving  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  furnish  employment  to  IWnb  30OO  to  4000  people 
in  and  round  tbe  town.  There  are  an  iron  and  brass  fouit> 
dry  for  tbe  manolbetare  of  tnaebinery,  a  tan-yard,  brew- 
eries, soai^houBes,  potteries,  a  distillery,  and  a  corn-mill.  A 
branch  from  the  Grand  Canal  at  Moiiasterevan  to  the  town 
has  tended  greatly  to  increase  its  trade  in  corn,  butter,  and 
peneral  merchandise.  There  are  two  weekly  markets,  and 
ten  )i  111}  fairs.  A  bodv  af  tbe  county  consiabvilaiy  are 
st&tiuned  in  the  town  :  the  quarter-sessions  for  tii«  diviaiOD 
are  held  here  twice  in  the  year  There  is  a  chapel-of  eaaa  in 
tbe  town,  in  tbe  parish  of  Roaenallkk  which  baa  a  congre 
gation  of  SAO  persons ;  tbe  two  parldi  ehnrehes  of  RusenSlis 
and  Coolbanngher  (or  ratlier,  of  Ardea,  a  pari^i  uniie<l  with 
Coolbanaghcr)  are  at  a  distance  from  tbe  town.  There  were 
in  the  two  parishes,  in  1835,  four  Roman  Cathol.c  chapel*, 
with  aggregate  congregations  of  4imi(j  ;  f  uir  roecting-houses 
or  other  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyaiis.  with  congregations 
amounting  to  aso  persons,  and  one  Quakers'  meeiing  bouaa 
with  a  CQO^iegation  of  140:  we  know  not  which  of  tbeaa 
places  are  in  the  town.  There  were  at  tbe  same  time  tWMkty- 
six  day-aefaools;  viz.  seven  in  connection  wifli  the  National 
Board;  ten  connected  with  the  London  Hibernian  Society 
the  London  Ladie.<«'  Hibernian  Society,  the  Kildare-plare 
Society,  or  sui)porled  by  subscription,  or  by  Eiasuiui 
Smith's  fund  ;  a  Quakers'  boarilin.r-school,  five  private  day- 
schools,  and  three  hedge  schools :  in  these  schools  there 
wen  1627  children,  via.  930  boys  and  C97  itirls.  Tlu<r« 
were  also  in  Rosenallis  two  large  Sunday-schools,  kept  by 
the  vioar  and  the  curate. 

Mountralh  is  in  tbe  parish  of  Clonenagb,  in  the  bamny  of 
West  Maryborough.  8  miles  « est  south-west  of  Mar\bi>- 
rough,  and  60  west  soulh-west  of  Dublin,  on  the  great  nwd 
to  L  menck.  The  foundation  of  the  town  was  laid  e.it  lv  in 
tbe  seventeenth  century,  by  Sir  Charles Coole,  who.  in  1628, 
obtained  a  grant  of  two  fail*  and  two  markets,  and  esla- 
bliahed  a  bnen  and  fustian  manuftetory.  Tbe  Rebellion  «i 
1 641  tntermpted  tbe  rising  prosperity  of  the  town.  In  1 831 
it  contained  412  houses,  of  which  420  were  iiibabiU-il  bv  4  18 
families.  13  were  uninhabited,  and  ')  weie  buildiiii^.  Tl;e  jio- 
pulatioii  at  the  same  time  was  2i'j;t,  There  are  a  re-pivt- 
abb  luarket-house,  and  a  court-huute  and  hridcwi-11  Uteiy 
erected.  Thechurcb  isa handsome  budding  :  andlhereare 
a  large  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  convent  of  the  order  uf  St. 
Patrick,  and  a  Bridgetine  nunnery.  The  Methodists  and 
Quakers  have  also  meeting-houaea.  Calico  and  s'uSs  are 
woven,  and  there  are  a  large  brewery,  a  mallhousc,  and  an 
oil-mill.  There  is  a  considerable  weekly  market  for  corn  and 
butler  ;  there  are  six  yearly  fairs.  The  f^uarter  session?  for 
the  division  are  hehl  here  twice  in  the  >e;ir;  and  iliere  are 

I petty-sessions  held  weekly.  Ballyfinn  Houses  the  spleitdid 
•aatef  Sir  aH.Gtaoi%ia  la  a  beaatiM  aaJ  wall  wnid 
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d««iB^ne  near  tlie  town.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish  in 
1M35.  nineteen  srhmils,  viz.  nine  national  schools,  four  schools 
partly  supported  bv  suUcription.  two  conveot  aobooU.  a 
das!>ie&l  (lay  and  boardini;  adlooU  two  private  dAy-Mbools. 
and  A  hedfiro-schooL  Tb*  tvo  aonwot  Mhooto  m  MtMli«d 
to  the  Bridgetine  nunnerf  in  t)w  toirn  of  Movntimtb ;  om 
is  for  the  odiic;ition  of  children  of  the  higher  order,  the 
other  fbr  the  poor:  the  Hns«iral  school  is  superintendod  by 
monks  of  the  order  of  Si  I'l'r  'k,  who  have  u  <  i^.i  ni  ni 
the  town.  Tliere  is  a  largo  schwl  house  m  the  town,  erected 
chiedy  through  the  hherality  of  Sir  C.  H.  Cuote;  but  by 
which  of  the  abow-OMntioiied  whoola  it  i*  oooupied  don 
not  appear.  The  total  niimbor  of  ehildnBO  in  the  lehoolt  at 
the  time  of  tlie  return  was  I7S0.  «it.  1097  toalet  and  743 
ftmalea.   There  is  a  dispensary  in  the  town. 

Stradbally  is  in  the  parish  and  barony  of  Stradballv,  " 
mile-*  east  of  MarytKimngh,  nnd  'IS  !U)utl)-\vesl  of  Dublin, 
on  the  niad  by  Alhy  and  Cashel  to  G>rk.  Antienily  there 
was  a  Franciscan  monastery  here.  The  town,  which  is  on 
a  small  feeder  of  the  Barrow,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  had,  in 
1831.  306  hoiMos*  via.  296  inhabited  bjr  331  famtliea.  8  un- 
inhabited, and  f  bniMiof^.  The  principal  street  is  spacious, 
the  hoaxes  well  budt,  and  there  k  ii  bridge  of  three  arches 
over  the  stream.  Ttie  chureh  is  a  handsome  building.  Near 
the  town  are  Strudbally  Hall  and  Bnickley  park,  two  man- 
oiiins  with  their  demesnes.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  are  five  yearly  fairs.  There  is  aatation  of  the  county 
consubutary  in  the  town.  The  quarter-sesaiona  for  the  di- 
vision are  held  here  twice  in  the  year,  in  a  neat  eonrt-hooee 
with  amaU  InrideweU  attached;  and  there  are  petty  scv 
itona  vwmf  ibrtnu^  There  are  a  dispensary,  a  savini;s' 
bank,  and  a  lai^  Cathulic  eliupct.  Tlit-rc  were  in  IS.^j.'in 
the  parish,  seven  sohouls,  viz.  two  hoardmg-sckools,  three 
day-scliooh^  two  of  them  on  the  system  nf  the  KUdaM»plaee 
Soci«ly,  a  hedge-school,  and  a  national  scliool. 

Ballybrittas  is  in  Lea  pansh.  m  the  barony  of  Portne- 
hineh,  9  mile*  north-eaat  from  Maryborough,  and  42  aoutb- 
vaet  of  Dnbltn.  It »  •  neat  place,  of  pleasing  appearance, 
eontaining  27  Fiouses.  inhabited  by  31  families,  ami  1  iioiise 
building.  Three  fairs  are  hi-ld  m  the  year.  A  body  of  con- 
stabulary are  posted  here,  and  there  are  petty-sessions  once 
a  furlnight.  BaUyroaii  is  in  Ballyroaii  parish,  in  the  barony 
of  Cullinagh;  58  miles  from  Dublin  on  the  road  by  Athy 
and  Caehel  to  Cork.  The  place  had,  in  1831,  132  houaae  in- 
hahitod  by  133  fsmilies,  forming  a  population  of  714.  There 
ia  a  atatimi  of  the  eonatabulary.  There  are  three  ftira. 
Thwt  are  a  neat  ptiun  church,  a  spacious  Roman  CSathoIic 
ehapel,  and  a  good  schuuMiouse  f  ir  an  vndi)wed  classical 
and  English  sc-hool  on  Alderman  I'reston's  foundation. 
There  were  also  in  18.15,  in  the  parish,  two  day-sohools, 
ntrtly  supported  by  subscription,  and  two  hedge-schools. 
Burros  in  Osaory,  in  the  prish  of  Aghaboc,  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Ossory,  was  antieotly  of  considerable  importance 
ae  a  ntlitary  po^t,  being  on  the  river  Nore,  and  on  a  site  en- 
eompassed  by  hogs.  It  now  consists  of  one  long  street,  on 
the  road  from  Dublin  to  Limerick,  67  or  68  miles  from  Dub- 
lin, and  16  from  Mary  Iwrough ;  and  comprehends  129 
house's.  VIZ.  I  j'l  inhabited  by  147  families,  and  5  Hninhabiled. 
There  are  -everal  fairs  in  the  year.  Quarter  sessions  for  the 
division  axe  held  here  twice  in  the  year,  and  petty-sessions 
■t  irregular  intervals ;  there  am  a  bridoaieU.  a  atation  of  the 
eennty  eonatabnhay,  and  a  dkpeiMacy.  Clonaalee  is  in  the 
taerony  of  Tinnehineh,  remote  from  any  groat  thotoughfare, 
9  miles  west-nortli-west  of  Mountmellick,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Barradois  or  Clodaj^h,  over  which  there  is  a  good  bridge. 
The  villat;e  contained  in  1831,  7'j  houses,  rfi  78  inhabited  by 
'i4  fiuuitie»,and  I  building  :  the  population  w  as  514.  There 
s  a  parish  or  district  church,  also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 
Petty-seesionBare  held  weekly,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the 
year.  Then  it  a  lebool  on  Erasmus  Smith's  Ibundation. 
and  one  if  not  two  national  achoob.  Rathdowney  ia  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Ossory.  19  mile*  south-went  from  Marybo- 
iVQgh,  r-mote  from  any  groat  thoroughfare,  on  a  small  stream 
that  dowii  mto  the  Krkin.  a  feeder  of  the  Norc.  The  town 
contained  in  1831,  21i  hou^e.^,  viz.  i;ij  inhabited  by '2-10  fami- 
lies, 1 1  uoinhabited.and  5  building.  The  population  was  1214. 
The  houses  are  t;enerally  ill  built  and  neglected,  and  the 
atreeta  are  lU  paved,  retty-sessions  are  held  in  the  town 
weeklv.  and  there  are  eeveral  yearly  fah«.  There  are  a  parish 
eb'irch,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Wesleyan  mecl- 
ing-houM.'  in  the  town.  There  is  a  parochial  school,  con- 
:i..c'Ili1  a  irh  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  a  national  school 
in  thu  town,  and  a  aecona  national  sdwol,  and  several  other 
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schools  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  There  are  in  tho 
parish  the  remains  of  three  rasiles,  of  a  church  and  burial' 
place,  of  a  church  and  monastery,  and  of  a  very  antiant 
cross. 

Oraigne  is  in  the  pariah  of  jCilleahin.  in  the  baiony  of 
Slieomargne.  It  it  eloae  npon  the  border  of  die  eonnty,  and 

forms  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  over  the  Barrow.  It  contained  in  1831 
1-1  houses;  of  wmrh  305  were  inhabited  by  382  families, 
l.i  were  uninhabited,  and  6  were  building:  the  population 
was  1976.  There  are  two  tan-yards,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  di^ 
tillery.  The  pariah  ohuroh  iaa  handaoino  baiMinc'  there 
is  a  very  large  Roman  OathoHe  ehapd.  There  are  a  national 
ecbool  and  a  station  of  the  county  constabulary. 

Aries  or  Arless  is  a  neat  village  in  the  parish  of  Killeban 
and  b.irony  of  Slieurnargne,  about  7  miles  norlb-wesl  of 
Carlow.  It  contains  about  -lO  houses  and  'JU5  inhabitants. 
There  is  a  small  manufacture  of  linen  and  yum  carried  on; 
the  manufacture  of  tiles  for  rooting  has  been  brought  almoti 
to  nothing  by  the  increased  use  of  slates.  Ballylman  is  alao 
in  the  parish  of  KiUeban,  but  in  the  barony  of  Ballyadama. 
It  has  a  police  station,  eeveval  (kirs  in  the  year,  and  pettr- 
sessions  weekly.  It  contained  in  1831.  94  hou-^n^  viz.  ■•-3 
inhabited  by  103  families,  4  uninhabited,  and  1  iiUiidsii^- 
the  jsipulation  was  j.13.  7  In  ■  ny  the  ruins  of  an  old 
church  in  the  village.  Ca.stletuwn,  lu  the  barony  of  Upper 
Ossorv.  about  2j  miles  from  Mountrath,  takes  its  name  froM 
an  old  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Nore.  The  village  is  also 
on  that  river :  it  contained,  in  1831.  59  houses,  many  of 
them  good  residences,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  chapelt  and  ia 
altogether  a  place  of  neat  and  respectable  appeavanee.  Of 
the  houses  52  were  inhabited  by  60  families,  4  were  unin- 
habited, and  were  building:  the  pgpulaUuu  was  37C. 
There  are  large  (lour  and  oatmeal  mills.  There  is  a  yearly 
fair,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  every  fortnight.  A  body  of 
ihccouniy  coiL-tabulary  are  posted  here.  Emo  m  the  Imron; 
of  Portnebinoh,  7  miles  nortb-north-cast  of  Mar}'boreugb, 
and  9  or  4  sonth  of  Ftortarlington,  had,  in  1831,  only  14 
houses  inhabited  by  17  families,  and  a  population  of  io2r 
but  it  has  a  neat  Roman  Catholic  cbapel,  a  public  school, 
ai  d  1  ronstahulary  station.  Adjacent tO it  i*  Bmo  park*  tho 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Portarlington. 

Divisinn$  for  EccUrioitical  and  Legal  J\irfOie$. — This 
oounQr  was  formed  of  portwns  of  the  districts  previously 
knoirn  as  Leix  andOaiory;  the  latter  eomprehending  all 
that  port  of  the  eonnty  whieb  it  to  dta  south  and  west  of 
the  Nore ;  the  former  inelndinr  all  the  rest  The  county 
was  formed  at  the  same  time  that  the  adjacent  district  of 
I  Ofally  was  made  shire-ground.  The  two  were  naiutid  re- 
spectively Queen's  County  and  King's  County,  in  honour 
of  Mary  and  her  husband  Philip  of  Spain,  and  their  capi- 
uls  were  named  aAer  the  aatno  Toyal  persooafes,  If arvbo* 
rough  and  Philipstown. 

Tna  eonnty  is  comprehended  in  the  dioceses  of  Leigfalin 
and  Osaoiy  (now  united)  and  Kildare.  The  parishes  in  the 
six  baronies  of  Ballyadams,  Cullinagh,  Maryborough  (East 
and  We<>l),  Stradbally,  and  Slieumargue.  arc  in  Leighlm, 
except  one  parish  in  Ballyadams  barony,  which  ism  the  dio- 
cese of  Dublin  ;  those  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory  are  in 
the  diocese  of  Ossory,  except  one,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Killaloe  ;  those  in  the  baronies  of  Portnobineh  and  Tinne- 
bineh  are  in  Kildare.  All  tbeae  dioeeeei  are  nov  in  the 
eerteaiBrtteal  province  of  DnUm.  KQIaba  vas  in  that  of 
Cashel  befoiQ  the  nnionof  that  provinea  with  the  province 

of  Dublin. 

QueL-n's  County  is  included  in  the  homo  circuit:  the 
assizes  are  l>eld  at  Maryborough,  and  quarter-sessions  for 
the  divisions  of  the  county  are  held  at  Maryborough, 
Mountmellick,  Mountrath,  Stredbally,  Burros-in  Ossory* 
and  Abbeyleix.  twice  in  thO  year  at  each  of  these  plaoei. 
The  number  of  peiwns  committed  for  trial  at  tbe  asaiaas 
and  quarter-sessions  in  1837  was  301 ;  the  number  tried  at 
petty- sessions  and  before  magistrates,  418  ;  together,  719: 
being  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  counties  of  Ire- 
land in  the  number  of  assize  and  quarter-sessions  cases,  as 
well  in  tbe  wkiole  number  of  criminals,  but  exceeding 
the  average  in  the  number  of  eases  diapoMd  of  at  patty> 
aeeaiona  and  before  magistrates. 

The  county  gaol  is  at  Maryborough,  and  is  well  oon> 
ducted,  especially  as  it  respects  the  male  prisoners.  There 
are  tluee  minor  prisons,  namely,  at  Abbeyleix.  Burro«-in- 
Ossory,  and  Straabally,  wii  l:i  ire  now  remarkably  well 
kep^  clean,  and  regular.  Titey  are  visit^^^^he  |overtHM- 
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of  tlio  county  giol  miot  ttw  diKSOtim  «f  llw  Bo»|4  of  Su- 
perintendence. 

The  county  returns  to  parliament  two  members,  who  ari< 
•iMted  »t  Mar}'boroti|;h.  PorttrlingtoD  returns  ooe  rnvm- 
W.  Bafbre  the  Union  the  wuMj  tent  altogMhcr  eigbt 
inemttors  to  the  Irish  ii«rliwncnt,  nainoly.  two  ruuntf  mem- 
ber«>,  and  two  ewh  for  the  boroughs  of  Maryborough,  Port- 
arlinirton,  and  Balhnakill  At  the  Union,  Maryli  r  nfrh  a-id 
Ballinakill  were  quite  di<ifranchts('<i,  und  Puriaiiiiii^uii)  lutt 
one  iiiiinti'T.  TIk-  number  of  couniy  electors  qualified  in 
1634  a  1692,  of  wbucQ  1427  vaied  at  the  contested  elec- 
tion of  liiat  time 

On  Janwry  1, 1836,  the  eoDMabulary  fane  of  the  county 
itieladedone  nitgi«tnile.4  chief  Mnslnbleaorittb-inspeotort 
(if  the  first  class,  and  C>  of  the  second  class,  49  constebles, 
auti  :.:74  siub-cgmlablea,  with  15  hontes.  On  January  I, 
1838,  this  fi/rie  co  upreheiulLMl  one  sub-inspcclor.  4  chief 
coiialaliles  of  the  first  iaie  and  4  of  the  second  rule ;  1  head 
constable  of  the  first  class  and  9  of  the  second  c.ass;  3  7 
ooastaUes ;  33U  sub-consublea  of  the  first  class  and  46  of 
tb*  NCond.  The  whole  expenditure  on  this  force  fur  the 
fMr  praMding  January  1 ,  1 838.  was  I4»3S7I>  14a;  id.  The 
total  amount  of  the  grand-jury  presentmanta  far  that  vear 
wa*  lO.SCG/.  16*.,  tuiiDely  :  (br  new  road-i,  repair*,  bridges 
Slid  ronds,  4fi3>i/.  4*.  id.  ;  for  building,  repairs,  nnd  rent  of 
sesiion-houses,  4Vl.  2«. ;  for  building  new  ^'aol,  '.i2:i/.  \t.  G^d. : 
for  gaol  and  bridewell  eit>enso«.  b«.  dd. ;  for  public 

and  county  officers'  salaries.  2123/.  6<i  ;  for  the  police 
flatablitboieDt,  4467/.  16t.  fi^.;  for  the  administration  of 
ilMtice,  4S0».  I«.  8d;  for  deserted  children  and  malicious 
iiyury  to  property,  SSSli  13r.  7d.;  for  the  infirmary  and 
dispensarien,  153K  I4r.  9(1;  for  building  lunatic  asylum, 
462/.  5*.  eirf. ;  for  the  support  of  liie  lunutic  asylum, 
587/.  9s.2d.;  for  miscellaneous  iirin ting,  ^c,  12G'.)/.  jr  4ld. 
There  are  in  the  county  a  district  lunatic  a.s\lum  lor 
Queen's  County.  Kind's  County,  Longford,  and  WoUmeatb  ; 
and  an  infirmary  (butb  at  Maryboroi^);  a diqwUHiy  aod 
fever  hoapital  united ;  and  eleven  dispeaaariaa. 

The  number  of  seboola  in  the  conntf  conaaetod  with  tiM 
National  Board  of  EdiicalioD  in  183$  vaa  40,  vith  43 
teachers  and  5263  scholars. 

Hittory,  Antiquihet,  ^e. — Of  tlie  inbabilnnis  of  this 
county,  in  tbe  earliest  period  of  Insii  lusty ry,  nolhiiiK  cer- 
tain is  kimvin.  At  a  souu'\\ hut  later  jjeriod  the  county 
fas  comprenendtd  in  the  dislnctf  of  Leix  anu  Ossory. 
Oasoty.  wh'.di  wa^  originally  a  kiii^dom  dependent  on  the 
groniar  kingdom  of  Leinatar,  waa  aulnagated  and  aonaxad 
to  Manster,  still  however  prnervtnfr  its  separate  organiia- 
tion  as  a  kingdom.  The  chioft  iin  or  king  of  Ossorv,  one  of 
the  MatgiUypatnck  ur  Filzpatiick  race,  sloully  resistutl  the  i 
Anglo-Nunnan  invaders  of  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century,  [ 
and  attacked  Iaix,  which  was  then  under  Dermod.  king  of 
Leinster,  «  hu  h  id  called  in  the  English.  Ho  subsequently 
however  niade  Uis  peace  with  the  English,  and  raaoased  to 
retain  hi.s  iiulependenre.  The  adjacent  district  of  Lnxwaa 
included  in  the  Engliab  pale,  and  vaa  formed  into  a  eounty 
palatine,  which  pa^ead  into  the  baoda  of  the  Mortimers, 
lords  of  Wigmoie.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  O'More.  an 
Irisb  cbieflain,  to  ^vhom  Mortimer  hadentru^iud  ibc  adini- 
nistration  ol  his  domain,  hicaicu  so  powerful  as  to  hold  it  in 
his  own  rieht.  and  to  be  a  very  troublesome  opponent  to 
the  English  in  that  part  of  the  pale,  and  for  two  centuries 
the  district  waa  the  seat  of  almost  ineeesMt  war  between 
the  0*Morea  and  the  Bnriish.  It  was  either  just  previous 
to  or  during  this  un&etilea  period  (in  1315,  or  rather  I3ir>) 
that  it  was  invaded  bj  Edward  Bruca  and  bis  confederates,  t 
who  burned  tne  castle  of  Ley  near  Portarlini^ton,  and  a 
small  burgh  or  town  wbirh  iiad  grown  up  under  itit  protection,  i 
The  district  of  Leix  appeiirr>  to  have  continued  in  a  state  of 
precaiious  independence  ull  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Ossory  also  mamUuned  at  this  time  its  independence,  but 
ita  duafii  ware  tiaually  in  aUianoa  wiib  the  Sngliah.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  vllt.  tbia  part  of  Ireland  vas  again 

*!>  -'-eue  of  contest  betu^cii  the  govcrnorb,  Gerald,  carl  of 
K.iuare  (A.D.  1  iU),  aiirl  af:ef.vards  Tl;olua^  H'>ward,  eail 
of  Surrey  (a.d.  152' ).  and  the  ^epi  or  clan  of  O'Moie,  but 
the  struggle  produred  no  deci>i\f  re-tuU.  But  on  lliedeath 
of  Henry  VIIU  ih«  0'More»  ha\  mi;  again  rebelled  in  con 
juoelMn  with  the  O'Cunuoisof  Ufally  (now  King'^i County), 
irere  defeated  by  Sir  Edward  fiellingliam.  the  lord  deputy, 
who  sent  their  chiefs  prisoners  to  London  (where  O'More 
died^  and  re-anoexed  their  territories  to  the  EogUsbpale. 
A  new  fAalliaq  in  dmaa  two  diatricla  ia  tlm  i«ig;a  of  Haqr 


was  quelled  with  a  Mvority  which  threatened  lo  extirpate 
tile  iiihahilants.and  the  districts  were,  by  act  cif  parliament, 

ii  i  i  ttd  into  shires.  In  tlie  latter  part  of  tiie  rei^n  of 
Eliiabetb.  the  O'Mores  were  again  in  rebellion,  in  conse- 
auenee  of  which  the  county  was  invaded  by  the  lord* 
oeputy,  the  earl  of  Eaaex  (ajk  IS99X  who  brake  the  powar 
of  tin  rebellioua  c)an:  their  ruin  was  conpleted  by  Lord 
Mount). ly,  the  surcc>sor  of  E'i'sex. 

In  the  rehellion  of  lf«41,  Roger  More,  haad  of  the  now 
reduced  sept  of  the  O  Mores,  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
was  in  fact  (he  inainspruigof  the  rebellion.  The  insurgents 
attempted  to  6e\te  several  places  in  this  county:  Marybo- 
rough and  the  oastle  of  BalhnakiU  fell  into  thetr  hand^^  as 
well  as  Shane  or  Sion  Castle  near  Coolbanasber.  and  other 
places  of  atrapgtb.  They  besieged  the  caiitle  of  Burros  in- 
Ossory,  but  the  gam&iin,  consisting  of  Protestants  of  Upper 
Ossory,  held  out  until  relieved  by  Sir  Charles  Coote  Ik  d. 
1642),  who  bad  be«>n  detached  by  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
then  posted  with  the  governmeni  army  at  Marybotough. 
Shane  Castle  was  retaken  by  the  liaioe  ofUcer.  On  the  re- 
treat of  Ormond,  the  iniiurtrents  under  Preston  again 
ovenaa  the  eouDly.  nnd  Ballinakill,  which  had  been 
taken  ftom  tbemor  given  up  by  them,  was  again  besiege*.* 
by  their  troops,  but  relieved  by  C<jIoiic1  Monk:  m  1(>43,  it 
was  a  third  time  b«sie^ed,  and,  after  a  vam  attempt  to  re- 
lieve it,  was  I'urced  to  surtendcr.  Burros-in-Ossory  Ca--.tlc 
wa^  also  again  besieged  by  ibe  insurgents  in  1642.  but  wah 
what  success  does  not  appear :  they  took  however  the  castle 
of  Lea,  or  Ley.  near  Portsrlington.  In  1640.  the  insurgent 
force  from  UUter,  under  Owen  Roe  (yNial  or  O'Neal,  oc- 
cupied Marybonugh  and  several  other  atioagholda;  but 
the  Parliamentariana  maintained  a  atrons  garrison  in  the 
castle  of  Burros  111  Ossory,  by  a  party  of  which,  in  1647, 
tilt!  neighbouring  fort  of  Ballaghmore,  held  bV  the  in»ur- 
y;ei;ts,  wa.s  taken.  The  victors,  on  their  way  hack,  were 
altaitked  by  a  party  of  insurgents,  and  lost  several  men. 
In  1649,  maryiwrough  and  some  other  places  wore  taken 
from  the  inaurgantt  under  Owan  RoeO'Nial.  by  the  Royal- 
iats  under  Ormond,  with  whom  a  conaideraDle  part  ef  the 
more  moderate  insurgents  had  by  this  time  united  them- 
selves. Shortly  afterwards  these  places  wore  taken  from 
the  Royalists  bv  the  Parl  amcntariansunderCJoloncls  Hew- 
son  and  Reynold*.  In  the  war  which  ensued  on  tb«  Revo- 
lution of  IfjSH,  some  fi:;hling  look  jdace  m  tlie  county,  in 
which  the  Jacobites  were  defeated  by  William'ti  army. 

(Atr/iome/i/ory  Pipers ;  Lewis's  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary I  if  Ireland;  Cox's  lit  story  of  Ireland;  G  .rdoa'a 
History  m/ Ireland:  Map  of  Irelatid,hs  the  Society  (ot  tb* 
Diffii-,  oil  of  Uscfui  Knowledge.) 

Q  U  E  K  N  BO RO  U  G 11.  [Kent.} 

yUKNTlN,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrjn- 
diikseinent  in  the  department  of  .A.i!>ne.  «iluated  on  iho  right 
bank  of  the  river  Soromc.  very  near  the  source  of  that  river, 
79  ratios  in  a  straight  line  nortb-nortlt-wst  of  Paris,  or 
66  miles  by  the  road  through  Seiilia,  Oompi^pe,  NoyoBb 
and  Ham;  in  49°  51'  N.  laL  and  3"  It'  E.  long. 

St.  Quentin  appears  in  the  *  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  and 
in  the  Peuiinger  Table,  tinder  the  name  of  Augusta  Vero- 
luaiuluoruro.  i.c.  Augiuia  of  the  Veroiuandui.  a  uation  of 
the  great  Belgic  stuck,  inhabiting  the  country  of  Vcrraan- 
duia,  to  which  they  have  given  name.  The  oldest  quarter 
of  (he  town  has  retained  down  to  modern  times  the  name 
of  Aouste.  St  Quentin  subsoouently  became  the  capilaAof 
the  county  of  Vermandais  in  tne  government  of  Pieaidi*. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  hi-.liopiic,  wlucb  in  the  sixth  century 
was  transCeri e<l  to  No)oii.  In  the  sixteenth  centurv  it  was 
a  stront;ly  fortifivd  place,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  France  on 
the  n  rth  eaalern  frunticr.    lu  it  was  besieged  by  a 

Spani>h  array  of  50,0UU  men,  with  an  auxiliary  corps  of 
SOUU  English^  all  under  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoj. 
The  small  garrison  under  Coligny.  admiral  of  Fiance  aod 
governor  of  Picardie,  made  a  brave  defence,  but  was  obliged 
to  summder  after  the  complete  defeat  of  a  French  army, 
which,  under  the  constable  Montmoren  ^  1  1 1  advar.ceil  to 
relieve  tlie  place.  It  was  restored  to  France  at  ibe  follow 
pe.ice  of  Cateau-Cambresi5 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  for  the  most  part  of  gpoA 
wirkh,  lined  Wllh  welWhuili  houses;  the  principal  atvaala 
end  in  a  large  ai|uaia  in  tlie  middle  of  tbetown,  in  tbaeaotin 
of  which  square  la  a  deep  and  tBrf  eurioaa  wetL  Tim 
town  house,  an  anticnt  Gothic  bnildii^LT.  t'  r-ns  i;  c  Ic  f 
the  square,  and  near  it  is  llio  eatiiadral,  aiiuibcr  &ac  GuLOic 
building,  nmukM»  fu  ita  akitatiaa  and  tb*  boidnaai  «f 
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fu  architecture;  tlic  stefplo  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather 
AM  fir  iff  as  Liioi),  a  (li-laiico  of  twenty-four  miles.  The 
antieui  furiifications  have  beeu  oonvertu4  inti>  promenades 
and  planted  wuh  ire«s.   Tbtiv  ire  tlirto  laubaurgs. 

The  populMioD  of  Um  Mnmnne  of  St.  Queatia  ia  1826, 
WH  17.OTI ;  in  IS91.  It  was  I7,«86,  of  whom  l7.«9<  wete  in 
thptown;  in  1836  it  was  20,570.  The  maniifaptures  are 
tliu  mast  important  of  tlie  department.  Coilun-weiiviiii^ 
and  the  spmninj,'  uf  c-otlon-yarn  in;  viuch  <tcam  is  em- 
ployed) give  empiuyment  to  at  leasst  'jUOO  persons  in  the 
toarn  and  neighbourhood,  one-f<><irth  laen,  one-half  wometi, 
aod  the  rest  children.  Tii«  Ikbrifis  are  of  Tsrioiu  kinds, 
dimities,  calicoes, quihings,  amilini,  gstittii, fta  Th» bl«aeb> 
il^  and  8iiishiii|i;  of  the  goods  give  employment  to  700  per- 
sons more;  there  are  also  bleachiii;^-ostabl{shnienu  for 
lirii-n,  of  which  a  cunsiderable  quantity  is  maniifacturi  d 
in  Uii*  part  of  Kr.ince;  thou!»h  thi?  branch  of  industry  is  by 
no  nU'aIl■^  equal  to  what  it  was  befuie  the  Revolution.  The 
dyeing  of  cotton  has  been  introduced  of  late  years ;  the 
goods  were  prcriously  sent  to  Rouen  fur  that  pwpaM.  Silk 
•od  OariiaMre  bImwU  ara  woTeo  in  the  lo«n;  nod  table- 
liiran,  and  lifht  flmejr-gAoda  in  silk,  cotton,  and  i»oo1  are 
manu  fart  tired.  In  the  mnuuructures  of  the  district  of 
whicli  the  town  is  the  ctnlie,  it  is  tompuieil  that  more  than 
K'O.Oini  w  irktueii  are  employ  i  ;  i  -pit>iiiiif»  or  weaving ; 
and  30,000  women  and  children  m  the  auxiliary  processes. 
(Dupin.  Foreft  Pmductives,  <f«.  dg  la  Phme.)  Suft  soap, 
Titriiolio  aoid,  loatber,  and  machinery  are  made.  There 
are  ttean  flour-mOlt  and  oil-presses.  The  commerce  of  the 
town  is  promoted  by  the  good  roads  by  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  neighbouring  towns;  ana  bj  the  canal  of  St. 
Queniin,  wliich,  willi  other  caiiaU.  connects  the  navi^'aiioii 
of  ihf>  .Snrniiu',  the  .-\isne,  and  tiie  SclieMe.  There  are  lour- 
tcen  fairs  in  ihe  year;  one  of  them  lasts  nine  days. 

There  arc  a  tribunal  de  euaimerce.  a  chamber  of  manu- 
factum*  a  snbordioale  eoort  of  justice,  and  several  fiscal 
fvranuDeiit  oSces.  Thero  am  a  high  achuul,  a  aooiot;  of 
icienoei  and  art?,  a  publfe  librarf  of  19,000  foloiDM.  a 
theatre,  a  free  drawing-srhool :  a  cour^^e  of  instruction  in 
meciiijucs  and  geometry  as  appln-d  to  tlie  arts  has  heeu 
instituted  in  conipliance  with  the  dying  exhortation  of  the 
late  General  Foy.  The  Benedictine  U'Achery,  and  the  Je- 
ioiit  Charlevoix,  known  hy  bis  histories  of  New  Franco 
(Canada),  8l  I>omio«>.  Japati,  and  Paiasuav,  vim  born  at 
St.  Qucntin. 

TIms  arrondiiisement  of  St.  Quentin  is  divided  into  seven 
cantons  or  distrietri.  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  uud 
130  communes;  it  h.id.  in  1826, a  populalion  of  108^85  ; 
aod  in  1631,  of  110,770. 

QUERCITRON  BARK,  the  b:uk  uf  the  Quercus 
tincioria  or  Qfi'^rcur  ni^ra  of  North  America,  deprived  of 
its  brovn  .  ;ii  1  nuis.  It  was  lint  introduced  iiilo  England 
by  Dr.  BouoruIW  and  it  now  one  of  ibo  most  important 
dyeing  materials.  This  bark  contains  a  vnltow  colouring 
matter,  njixed  with  much  lunnin  ;  the  folourin;;  principle 
amouiU^  tu  about  oii^ht  percent.,  and  may  be  extracted  by 
water;  and,  according  tuChevreul,  ihiscitluurmg  uvittcr  may 
be  obtained  by  gently  concentrating  the  iiitusiutiof  the  hiirk 
It  is  then  deposited  as  a  crystalline  matter,  whu-^i  has  a 
Marly  appeaiauce  as  long  as  it  remains  suspended  in  the 
liquor  in  which  It  is  fanned ;  Cbevtoul  givM  it  the  name 
querrifrin.  but,  according  to  RerzeUus,  it  unot  a  pure  immo- 
dtato  principle.  It  is  stated  by  tho  former  chotiiist  that 
qucr*  nrin  is  slijijhlly  a(.i<I,  a-,  is  siiuun  by  iis  resioriiij,'  ilic 
yelltjw  colour  of  turmeric  reddened  Ijy  Unw.  It  k  >,li^'l)tly 
soluljle  in  stber  and  more  soluble  in  akuhul.  Water  dis- 
solves It.  The  solution  is  rendered  oraugc-yellow  hy  alkalis; 
the  aootates  of  load  and  copper,  and  chloride  of  tm,  precipi- 
tate it  in  yoUow  flocks;  sulphalo  of  ifoo  nodera  it  olive- 
brown,  and  then  precipitalas  it.  Sulphurie  add  dissolves 
quercitrin,  a:id  thi.' solution,  which  is  of  a  greeni'rh-ofanf^t? 
colour,  is  rendered  turbul  bv  water.  When  suljui.tted  lo 
dry  distiJluiion,  quercitrin  yields,  among  otlier  products,  a 
liquid  which  readily  affonis  yellow  crystals  of  quercitrin 
unchanged  in  properties. 

The  tannin  which  quercitrin  contains  is  of  that  variety 
«hich  gives  a  eroeo  colour  with  peroxide  of  iron.  Its  pre- 
aaneo  greatly  duteriorates  the  beauty  of  the  yellofr  colour, 
because  it  Is  precipitated  b^  the  same  reagents  as  the  colour 
itself,  and  f;ives  it  a  hrowiubh  tint.  In  Jye  Wurks  therefore 
the  tannin  is  precipitated  by  adding  a  solution  of  clue  lo  the 
decoction,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  tannin,  ana  there  is 
thus  obtatoed  a  moro  dolioate  and  brilliant  yellow,  which  is 


alierward>  precipitated  in  combination  with  alumina  or 
oxidt)  of  tin.  Willi  the  i>alt!>  uf  iron  quercitrin  give^  a  great 
variety  ot  ulive  and  drab  lioia,  dojieodeot  upon  ibe  nresenoe 
of  more  or  lew  taauiii,  and  the  slHNigth  of  the  wnoetloft 
employed. 

gUKRCUS.  the  Latin  vocd  fhr  an  *oak'tiwib-  vhieli 

is  uf  frequent  oooutrenee  in  the  Roman  writers.  It  is 
DOW,  as  then,  applied  to  the  oak  and  ali  ibe  other  species 
asHociated  with  it  fay  boianuts  in  one  common  k^'dus. 
(Quercus  differs  esseiitiiiiiy  Irum  Caslanea,  the  ebeanut,  in 
iiaving  hiioi  t  obtus«  sii^iiiatu,  and  from  both  it  and  Fagii% 
the  beech,  in  the  cells  of  its  ovary  containing  two  ovules  io* 
stead  of  four.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  lU  aoora  Or  not 
being  sealed  in  a  eup»  and  nei  tn  a  close  husk ;  but  there 
ate  iniemiediate  conditions  of  this  part,  technically  called 
the  cupule,  tt  hieh  rt-rd-r  i!  ■  }'  ic^s  value  as  u  mark  of  dis- 
Uucuui)  than  wuuiu  ai  ni»i  sigiu  appear.  Many  ot  ilie  oaks 
of  the  hotter  paiii  of  .'V*t«  liavc  liie  aeorn  comj  letely  en- 
oloaed  wiihiD  the  cupule.  Htiil  however  the  prickly  husk  of 
the  beech  and  the  chesnut,  splitting  into  valves*  may  in 

feneral  be  dutioguiahed  from  the  elesodoiy  eup  or  the 
ndiaa  oaks. 

Oaif^  like  wsai^  are  scarcely  known  in  a  wild  &t.tte  in  the 
southern  hemisphere;  in  the  islands  of  the  Indiuu  Archi- 
pelago ihoy  reaeh  their  most  southern  limils,  espcciully  in 
Ju\u,  thence  they  pa.>.s  upwards  beyond  tiie  equinoctial 
line,  and  follovvui^  thu  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  they  bpread  tO 
the  westward  along  ttie  Himalaya  MouuMos,  aod  leeching 
Europe,  are  only  arrested  by  the  Ailaolie Ooeaa.  On  the 
other  band  they  And  their  way  to  the  entward  of  their 
Asiatio  origin,  and  overrun  Amerioa  from  Canada  and  New 
Albion  through  Cuhfornia  and  Mexico,  tdl  llie>r  pngreSelO 
the  south  IS  slopped  by  ilie  Isihiuus  of  Danuu. 

While  howe\er  the  jjenus  is  thus  extensively  distributed, 
the  species  are  txintiutid  wiUiin  comparatively  narrow  lerri- 
loriai  hums.  Many  of  the  JavanoM  kinds  appear  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  Arcla|iolago,  or  only  oeeur  near  tlie 
soutlt-eabtern  angle  of  Asia.  Those  of  the  Himalayas  are 
perfectly  dialinM  from  the  oaka  of  the  Tran>-Uiinulayan 
regionb,  and  have  not  even  been  found  on  the  mouutaiitbuf 
Persia.  bcNeral  of  the  OneiiLal  kinds  are  known  iiowliL-ro 
elae,  and  the  AuieiiCim  speces  are  quile  peculiar  to  that 
country. 

Ou  this  account  the  species  of  oak  are  extremely  numer- 
ous ;  probably  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  as 
always  occurs  lu  large  geoon,  they  aie  difficuit  of  distine- 
tiun  by  unskilful  persona.  Nevertheless  the  imiversal  utility 

of  theu'  iiiu'lHir,  uiid  their  striking  beauiv  as  ornaments  of 
M'euery,  huvu  caused  llieiii  tu  ha  wnlleu  upon  by  persons  of 
little  botanical  kno«led^e,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
such  a  confusion  and  eawiiglement  uf  ihu  history  of  even 
common  aud  wall  known  species,  as  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  long  and  patient  eMmination  of  the  geuus  by  a  buia- 
nut  of  gieat  pfaotinal  skill.  On  the  present  occasion  we 
can  prrtrad  M  aolhtag  men  than  a  bnef  aecount  of  those 
species  which  are  best  known,  or  to  which  it  is  must  cs.->ential 
Uial  allenlioa  should  be  directed.  The  reader  will  find  a 
Very  elaljoratu  account  uf  the  genus  in  Louduu's  Ail/uralum 
iini^iniiicuin,  vol.  iv.,  where  are  wood  cuts  of  numerous 
species  aud  an  abundance  of  popular  aud  ainus  ng  iaibrma* 
tion. 

Although  a  gfogiapbical  anangement  of  species  is  net 
a  veiy  scieatlBe  mude  of  tnating  the  subject,  we  believe  it 
to  he  the  best  that  we  can  fiiUow  ou  the  present  oocasion. 

I.  Oak  i  of  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  Barbary. 

Under  thu  bead  we  include  all  the  more  common  species 
of  the  genus,  the  greater  part  of  which  exist  in  cultivation 
in  this  countiy.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups : 
the  /or«$t  oaki,  or  JloAora ;  the  iSnnipean  oato,  or  /toe  i 
and  the  Mony-cujtped  oakt,  or  Cerret. 

a.  The  Forest  Oaks  (Rokoba). 

The  species  conipri  bended  under  this  head  have  decidu- 
ous thin  leaves,  wlio>e  lol>es  aie  never  lengthened  into  a 
bristle,  and  whose  acuriis  are  seated  in  shallow  cups,  the 
scales  of  which  are  so  short  and  eloeeiy  pces^d  to  the  sidse 
as  not  to  form  vistWe  eateosifliM.  The  wild  oaks  of  £ag- 
Isnd  may  be  uken  as  the  representat!^  of  the  others, 
which  differ  from  them  chiefly  in  the  r[uantity  of  dawn  upon 
their  leaves,  the  size  of  tho  acorns,  and  ilie  quality  of  their 
tiinVicr. 

Q.  MuncukUa,  Commua  British  Oak.   Leaves  sessik 
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•r  iimrly  so,  with  numeroos  deep  unuotitie*  and  •  (bia 
texture,  witb  but  Utile  polish  on  the  upper  side.  Aeomt 
arruigc<l  in  lon^  stalked  spikes.  Tiiix,  which  is  our  com- 
monest oak.  in  Euglan<l  at  the  prcsont  day,  appeura  not 
to  be  confined  to  the  ct^ldcr  parts  uf  Europe,  as  has  by  !<uuie 
been  supposed,  for  we  have  kpeciueni*  betore  us  both  from 
Spain  and  Hungary,  but  it  is  oerUinly  much  more  OMnnoa 
in  (be  norUi  ihw  w  th«  aouth,  vhrnw  its  pJace  is  usurped 
or  tbe  n«zt  ipeeiei.  It  lias  fhs  repotition  of  being  ike  tnu 
!h  idsh  oaA,  whose  limber  is::il.'n'.>  -;iite-l  fir  i;:. '.■.:]  iiurposes 
on  accuuiit  of  its  durabihty  a.ud  liaiJafsa,  Lui  this  is  a 
mere  fable,  the  wood  of  the  next  species  beiii)^  us  !>uitahle  in 
all  respects  under  equal  circumstances.  Bui  ilie  timber  of 
Ibeoak,  hke  all  other  wood,  is  materially  afl'ec ted  bv  the 
ntiuni  of  tbe  aoil  iu  wbiob  it  gram,  ud  tbis  bss  proiisbly 
gl«M  tiss  to  (be  often  lepektad  •sasrttOB  dnt  Bntsax  o«k, 
which  chiefly  consists  of  Q.  pedunmlala,  is  the  best  kind 
that  can  bo  employed  in  sbipbuildmg.  The  species  is 
readily  known  by  its  leaves  having  very  siiort  sialks,  or 
noue  at  all,  while  the  aoornsare  placed  on  very  long  stalks. 
In  consequence  of  tbe  imporlauce  of  distinguishing  it  lirom 
Q,  Muiiybni,  we  have  tboui^t  it  desitabla  to  introduce  a 
voodHwtof  the  phnti  eonnonM  it  it. 


1.  Q.  palueulala ;  S,  Q.  rasnoifcrai  3,  Q.  tMsltlfloni. 


The  Q.  fattigiata  uf  the  gardens  ut  a  singular  variety, 
with  the  braiiciu-i  lisiac  ckwo  lo  the  stem,  like  Ibose  of  a 
Lombardy  popliu:. 

Q.  aentili/iora.  Sessile-cupped  oak.  I^eaves  on  long 
yeUowisb  stalks,  with  numerous  sinuosities,  and  a  firm 
lextiin) ;  much  polished  on  the  upper  side.  Aeoms  either 
•Itqgielher  sessile  or  arranged  in  very  short  stalked  spikes. 
We  bsve  already  stated  that  tl>e  timber  of  this  has  been 
supposed,  although  erroneously,  to  be  inferior  lo  thai  of 
Q.  peduricuIiUu.  E.xpcnnieiils  as  to  strength  and  tuuyh- 
Oess  have  shown  thai  there  is  no  material  diH'erence  be- 
tween the  two  in  those  re^pectji,  and  tbe  durability  of  the 
mod  of  the  sessile-cupped  oak  is  attested  by  the  well  known 
ftet,  tbut  Uw  roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  eonstmeled  of  it, 
and  not  of  ehesnut.  as  has  been  sometimes  said.  It  has 
been'fuund  to  bo  the  timber  of  some  uf  <:  ;u:;u  Tit 

ouddings  in  this  country  and  elsewhere;  an  immanM  beam  in 
•n  «U  SiiiopibiM  buiUiog^  now  omIM  Stone  Boose^  was 


Q.  MttU^ora,  and  the  oak  usaaUv  obtained  ftoitt  bop^ 
where  it  must  have  Iain  for  centuries,  bss  often  proted  to 

be  the  ttanie. 

Tiie  wood  rnay  be  easily  known  by  its  medullary  rays,  or 
silver  i;rain,  beiny  so  far  apart  that  it  cannot  be  rent,  and 
this  gives  It  quae  a  peculiar  lispect.  Q.  ietmltjhru  is  tiiund 
all  over  England  now,  but  nowhere  in  much  quantity.  It 
homtrer  is  more  abundant  in  the  west  than  elaewhMO,  and 
constitntesthegreater  part  oftbe  oak  of  North  Wales.  It 
is  a  much  handsomer  plant  than  the  last,  and  grows  non|^i- 
derably  faster,  and  therefore  is  by  far  the  most  udvautage- 
ous  kind  for  the  planter.  Its  comparative  scarcity  at  the  pre- 
sent day  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from  its  having  l^ea 
felled  in  preference  as  long  as  any  of  it  remained  in  the 
antient  forests,  which  its  superiority  in  sise  to  the  other 
apeeies  would  render  probable,  end  not  having  been  replaoad» 
it  would  thus  beeome  gradually  exterminated.  Itapnjars 
to  be  still  oommon  over  all  the  S4)uth  of  Europe,  where  now» 
ever  it  i.s  not  uncommonly  mistaken  for  the  last.  The  sup- 
posed species  called  Q.  apfnnt/ia  and  Q.  uiicrijcarjKi  uro 
prubablv  varieties  of  it.  What  is  culled  the  Durmast  oak, 
which  Las  been  regarded  u«  a  t>|>«ci«s  by  some  botanists 
under  the  name  of  Q.  atrovirent,  or  intermedia^  iirsms  to  na 
asUgbt  variety  of  <^  teuiiifimit  witb  tbe  leaves  pubesoent 
on  the  under  side.  It  is  here  in  all  probabnity  that  tbe 
classical  Esculus  of  Virgil  belongs,  for,  according  to  Pro- 
fesssor  Tenore,  a  broad-leaved  variety,  which  he  call.s  Q. 
robur  Vir^iltauu,  answers  in  all  resi>ects  lo  the  language  of 
the  poel,  and  its  acorns  ace  sweet,  and  eaten  like  cbesDUt« 
at  tbis  day  in  Italy,  whore  they  are  called  Querda  catiag' 
Mora.  (Otterv.  ntU.  Bhr,  Firgiliana,  p.  12.) 

Q.  pubeicens,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
has  most  of  the  characters  of  Q.  sesaiflora,  but  its  leaves 
are  smaller,  often  quite  woolly  on  tbe  under  side,  and  the 
1  I'li  -  are  themselves  much  binualed.  It  has  been  injudi- 
ciously confounded  w  ith  that  species,  to  which  it  is  said  to 
be  in  all  respects  inferior  in  the  (juality  of  its  limber.  It 
forms  a  majestic  tree,  with  much  tiie  habit  of  Q.  Cecris. 

The  Q.  Eiodu*  of  LowioB  is.  no  doubt,  the  sane  as  the 
last ;  but  what  tbe  plant  was  to  which  Lianasns  applted  the 
name,  and  wbidi  nss  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  tbe 
Escuhis  of  Virj^'il,  is  altogether  doubtful.  Another  oak  re- 
lated to  the  sessile-cupped  is  the  Q  jryrenaica,  or  Tauzin, 
a  small  scrubby  tree  inhabiting  poor  sandy  soil  in  the  south 
of  France,  and  throwing  up  an  abundance  uf  suckers.  Its 
wood  is  of  little  value  except  for  the  staves  of  casks.  This 
spades  is  rsadily  known  by  its  gny  leaves,  tbe  bair  of 
whish  js  remarkably  coana, 

A.  The  Bvsfgreen  Oaks  (Iucbb). 

All  the  European  oaks  with  leaves  truly  evergreen  belong 
to  tbis  »e«-.liuii,  which  however  in  some  respocts  approaches 
the  mossy -cupped  oaks  when  the  latter  acquire  a  serai- 
European  habit.  In  such  cases  they  are  known  by  the 
scales  of  their  cups  being  very  abort,  and  tbe  teothings  of 
the  leaves  not  bristlejMinted. 

Q.  Ilex,  Oommon  Evergreen  Oak,  or  Holm  Oak.  Leavea 
ovate-oblong,  acute,  coriaceoll^,  entire,  or  serrated,  hoary 
beneath.  Bark  even.  Acorns  ovate,  oa  nhon  stalks.  A 
most  variable  plant,  common  all  over  tbe  south  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  with  leaves  varying  from  being  as 
prickly  as  a  holly  to  being  as  even  at  the  edge  as  an  olive, 
and  f^ni  the  sise  of  a  sloe-leaf  to  thai  of  a  beech.  It  loves 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  tbe  see,  and  in  its  wild  slate  generally 
^rows  singly  or  in  small  clusters,  not  forming  fortst.s.  Us 
wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  lough,  and  m  all  respects  of 
excellent  quality,  wiiere  it-  WLight  is  net  aganst  it.  Ila 
acorns  are  bitter  and  unOt  for  food. 

Q.  BtUlota,  Sweet-acorn  Oak.  Leaves  elliptical,  coria- 
ceous, entire  or  seriated,  very  obtuse,  white,  and  downy 
beneath.  Bark  even.  Acorns  cylindrical,  elongated. 
This  evergreen  oak,  says  Captain  Cooke,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing vegetable  features  of  nearly  all  Spain.  The  nativo 
woods  are  formed  of  it  in  a  great  nicasurt.  .\s  a  specie*,  it 
IS  quite  distinct  from  the  Q.  Ilex :  the  leaves  are  thicker, 
more  rouiuled  at  the  point,  of  a  dull  glaucous  green,  and 
the  tree  is  altogether  more  compact  and  of  a  less^raoefbl 
form.  The  great  and  essential  difference  however  le  in  the 
acorns,  which  are  eatable,  and  when  in  perfection  nra  m 
iraod  as  or  superior  to  a  ehesnut  To  Kive  this  sweetness 
they  must  be  kept,  as  ut  first  they  have  a  considerable  \..\<a 
of  tanuin,  wliich  however  disappears  lu  a  few  days.  The«« 
ttw  tbe  edible  aooma  «f  tbe  antioiil^  wueh  they  believed 
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ftttened  the  tunnjr-fisb  on  the  passoge  from  the  ocean  to 
tbe  If editeminean :  a  fable  unlv  pruving  that  the  s]>ecics 
grew  on  lb«  delicious  shores  and  rocks  of  Andalusia,  which 
ttnfaapifilj  i»  no  longer  tbe  case.  (Captain  Cooke's  Sketchet 
m  jjpoMi,  ToL  iL.  Ik  MA.)  Tbii  author  laya  that  th« 
nAm  BkHola  is  tma  the  Spmiah  Bettotat,  which  nniii 
•corns  generally.  But  the  Persians  have  an  acorn  which 
they  describe  under  ihe  name  of  Shah  butlmt  and  BuU<iot- 
eoi-miilik.  ihf  ucurii-.  nl  Q.  inr.iiui  are  sold  in  Indian 
bazaars  as  Bulioot.  as  we  learu  from  Dr.  Roylc;  therefore 
tbe  name  has  probably  an  Eastern  uri^^m.  This  ispecies  is 
the  Q.  gramutUia  orLinnseus,  and  is  cultivated  in  England, 
hut  doea  not  boar  acorns.  We  have  it  alio  fttnu  Algiers. 
Owtajn  Cooke  calls  it  Q.  Hupanira. 

Q,  rohmdi/olia.  Round-leaved  Oak.  Leaves  nearly  orbi- 
cular, with  spnious  teeth,  a  little  heart-shaped  at  the  baise, 
tmoothuh  above,  downy  beneath.  Very  little  is  known  of 
lh»  plant,  except  that  it  is  allied  to  Q.  Ilex.  Smith  and 
others  >ay  it  is  a  8pani»h  plant.  ai>d  if  so,  tbey  probably 
mesotQ.  Elallota;  but  we  have  balbre  us  a  TurUlb  ipeet- 
cimen,  of  vbkb  a  eut  is  given,  to  which  the  name  14 
rtxj  applicable^  Md  vbieh  is  (jnile  dlflerent  from  that 


however,  who  has  studied  some  of  the  European  apeeiaa 
with  great  care,  regards  it  as  Identical  with  Q.  Turneri,  or 
Q.  australia,  and  if  we  nossess  it.  The  same  leMMd 
botanist  rednees  to  this  the  Aleppo  gall-nut  oak,  Q.  infeete> 
rii,  and  be  is  pntaably  rjght. 


Q.  Saber,  Cork'tree.  Leaves  ovato-oblong.  bluntish,  ooria- 
WMMk  entire  or  sharply  serrated,  downy  beneath.  Bark 
OKkad,  Ibogous.  The  Cork-tree  is  spread  through  all  the 
Vim  nits  of  Spain,  but  is  most  abundant  in  Catalonia 
nda.  whence  the  principal  exports  have  been  made. 
In  lb«  property  of  forming  a  ^;.uM^'y  soft  !-ubstan<  eon  its 
iMirk,  it  surpa.ssea  all  other  European  trees,  and  hence  is  of 
tbe  i^atest  value  for  corks  and  lor  similar  purpoises^.  The 
tuna  of  tbe  tree  is  said  to  be  much  more  beautiful  than  that 
cf  iherommon  evergreen  uak,  and  m  the  disirtcls  suited  to 
itttlaiiu  a  gieai  bdgbt.  The  species  bears  tbe  climate  of 
loadoa,  hot  aeqoires  little  of  its  natural  beauty  in  this 
essMiT. 

Q/a^fMO,  Beech  Oak.  Leaves  on  short  stalks,  ubovate, 
*ith  numerous  uniforni  hhaikiw  lobes;  downy  beneath; 
vben  young  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  unequal  at  the 
Fruit  sessile.  Cup  with  downy,  close-pressed,  some- 
•hat  ciliated  scales.  Acorn  conical  or  somewhat  oylindri- 
<iL  A  native  of  Fortogel.  Spain,  and  Tangiers,  and  ap- 
ia  ««  |wd«».  Mc  Becker  Webb^ 


I,  Q.  NCU :  S,  Q.  Cifinea. 

Q.  coccifera,  Kermes  Oak.  Leaves  elliptio-oblong,  rigid, 
smooth  on  both  sides,  with  spreading,  bristlv,  spinotM  teeth. 
Acorns  ovate.  Cup  with  spreading  pointed  scales.  AnA« 
tive  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  fMBs  • 
small  busb,  nsembUog  a  dwarf  holly.  It  is  celebrated  as 
being  tbe  haunt  of  the  Kermes  insect,  which  yields  so  bril- 
liant and  permanent  a  bK)od-reil  dve  lliat  the  old  Flemish 
tapestries,  dyed  with  il  two  coiitutiua  ago,  have  lost  none  of 
their  briUmiuy.  Fur  ilie  inaim(.r  uf  collecting  the  Kermet, 
and  for  many  particulars  coaceruiog  it,  see  Loudon's  Jr- 
AoralMs  SrUaSuuaim»  p.  1906. 

A  Tb*lIastf«ippad<Mn(GmM) 

Hm  Sfweies  of  this  section  are  nawrfcable  for  their  thin 
deeply  pinnatifld  leaves,  the  Ions  narrow  luo«o  scales  of 
their  mip,  ami  tlunr  equally  long  Jeciduous  stipules.  In  this 
as  111  other  parts  of  the  genus,  there  is  much  confusion  and 
uncertainty  regarding  botb  tiM  IbldtS  of  fpteiSS  ud  tho 
quality  of  tbeir  timber 

Q.  Cerrit,  Turkey  Oak.  Levfss  deelduous,  on  very  short 
stalks,  oblong,  deeply  and  unequally  pinnatifid;  hairy 
beneath ;  lobes  lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  angular.  Sti- 
pules longer  than  the  footstalks.  Cup  hemispherical,  with 
long  loose  hairy  ^calus  An  e.\ceedingly  common  plant  all 
over  the  siiulh-oast  of  Europe,  where  it  seems  to  furrn  some 
uf  I  be  finest  specimens  of  oak.  It  has  an  open,  straight, 
(graceful  modo  of  giwwtb,  vsry  different  from  the  gnarled 
and  toctuottsappeamnee  of  native  British  oaks,  than  wbioli 
it  also  grows  miidi  iluter.  It  would  seem  to  be  unknown  m 
Spain,  where  its  place  appears  to  be  tukrn  by  the  Q.  his 
panica of  Lamarck.  The  garden^  (.onlaia  numerous  varieties, 
the  most  striking  uf  whii  h  are  the  lialf-evergreon  Lucombe 
oaks,  said  to  liave  been  produced  between  the  cork-tree  and 
the  Turkey  oak,  about  tbe  year  176*2,  by  Mr.  Lucombe^ 
nurseryman.  Exeter.  This  is  however  a  statement  tfaat  ia 
open  to  some  doubt :  see  Q.  Hispaniea,  Tho  timber  of  the 
Turkey  oak  is  beautifully  mottled,  ia  ownsqueace  of  the 
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•bundtnet  of  iu  sflver  sntn;  waA  tbrnw  U  vmuuii  to  beli«w 
that  it  is,  undsr  ftvounble  cireutattanras,  equal  to  that  of 
ftny  other  specius.    At  leaa*  the  Sardinian  oak,  so  much 

valiif'l  and  cmployod  for  ship-building,  ban  the  mnwaranco 
of  hein^  produced  by  it.  It  is  also  reported  lo  be  much  used 
for  such  purposes  in  Turkey  and  FrLiin  e.  It  i>  liuwevor 
pnbable  that  the  Adriatic  oak,  winch  has  turned  out 
•0  ill  in  our  dookjrardt,  u  the  iiruducc  ut  the  ■sineipeeies 
in  an  unfavourable  climate.  But  thicia  boiravir  a  natter 
<rf  probability  only,  and  n>quiraa  eonfimatioii.  It  it  bow- 
over  certain,  tliat  the  uo.  d  is  vi.ry  hniidsdipe,  and  well  suited 
for  indi-or  ortiumerilal  work;  titis  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case  with  tlie  Nvuod  grown  in 
Sod  series,  voL  i„  p.  338.) 

Q.  Afipameo,  th«  SpaoishOak.  Trunk  corky.  Branches 
nshar  araet  Laataa  nearly  avargraen.  lanoeolate,  acute, 
with  One  serraturM  or  eranaturea,  whieh  ara  aharp-puinted, 
coriacccms,  deep  green,  glaucous,  and  downy  on  the  under 
side.  Cup.-,  lop  shaped,  w>mewhat  sessile,  with  sha^jtcy,  prickly, 
spreading;  scales.  Acr. .iditi^'  lo  Mr.  Barker  UVbh.  this 
plant  grows  in  S|):uii  and  hy  the  Al^eriiie  n\er  Muuchitjue, 
and  he  re^luces  to  it  a>  -ynunytus  the  Q.  crenata  uf  Lamarck, 
FiNtuloaaber  of  Desfuntaines.  ^({ilopifolia  of  Persoon,  and 
tlia  Luaamba  oak  of  the  English  nurseriea.  Ha  states  that 
ftalaavastStlAnr  &stigiat«  habit,  turbinate  ettaiaiioh  ahorter 
aealea,  and  eorky  bark,  clearly  distint^uisih  it  nrom  Q.  Oerris : 
as  to  whether  it  is  evci;,'rccti  nr  deciduouri.  that  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  cold  to  winch  it  is  subjectecl  in  w.ntcr: 
and  he  declares  that  iij>on  comparing  the  authentic  spcci- 
mana  of  Detfontaines,  Q.  p.'eudusuber.  with  others  cut  from 
the  original  Luconibe  oak,  he  finds  them  identical.  The 
latlar  plant  bowavar  »  stated  lo  have  boon  raiaad  at  Exeler 
fhom  saed  between  Q.  Suber  and  Q.  Cerris.  an  origin  that 
was  impossible  in  Spain;  where  however  common Q.  Subcr 
may  be,  C<rn  i>  is  not  found  in  a  wild  state.  We  caiinut  pre- 
tend to  reconcile  tliese  contradictory  MatemcntTt. 

Q.  auslriaca,  the  Austrian  Oak.  Leaves  on  loncish  stalks, 
ovata-oblong,  slightly  but  copiously  siniiatad.  downy  and 
luiary  beoaalb;  lobat  short,  ovate,  acuta,  entire.  Stipuleti 
ahorter  than  the  fnoutalks.  Cup  hemitpbartoal.  brintly. 
Of  this  plant,  which  is  found  in  Austria,  Hungary,  &c.,  the 
leaves  are  larger  and  more  deeply  sinuated  than  in  Q.  his- 
>  and  tM  aoorna  aia  oaniiaaiabltr  laigtr;  otherwiAC  it 


ia  Torjr  lika  that  species.   It  also  approaches  naarif  ta  Q 
Carria,  fiwn  wliiob  tba  sbaUow  lobes  of  tba  laatras,  and  tlia 
stifbr  and  mora  bristly  scales  of  its  cups,  seem  to  separata 

it.  Hither  is  ni>  doubt  to  be  n  fcrtcd  '.be  I'ulluini  oak  of 
the  English  nurseries.  That  it  is  disluici  Iroiu  Q.  Lvrria 
there  is  no  doolM.  but  it  nwy  ba  tlia  same  apaeiaa  aa  Q.  bia* 
panica. 

Q.  JBgilopt,  Onat  prickly-cupped  Oak,  or  Vulunia. 
Leavaa  ovata-oUoag,  with  brwtle-pointcd  tooth-lika  lobas, 
hoory  benaatb.  Cup  very  large,  hemispherical,  with  kneao- 

late,  elongated,  spreading  scales.  The  Morea  and  adjacent 
countries  produce  this  valuable  tree,  which  yielils  the  acorns 
railed  velani,  or  valonia,  u\  commerce,  of  which  luarlv 
160,CiiiUcvvt  are  imported  yearly  fur  the  use  of  tanners,  anu 
Sold  from  12/.  to  15/.  a  too.  The  trae  ia  re^iorted  to  be 
handsome  in  it«  own  oountry;  but  with  us,  although  it  baa 
long  been  cultivated,  it  is  an  inelegant  tree,  of  a  stunted 
mode  of  growth.  What  has  been  said  of  its  alagaat  appaar- 
anoe  and  so  forth,  seems  to  belong  to  Q.  Cerria. 

II.  Oakt  <if  the  Levant. 

Little  ha^i  hitherto  been  ascertained  regarding  the  sneriea 
of  this  part  of  tlie  world.  The  French  traveller  OliTiar 
brought  home  with  him  a  plant  very  near  Q.  Cerria,  tba 

mos!iy-cupped  oak.whicb  he  reported  to  be  met  with  through- 
out fiTv&i  I  art  of  .'\sia  Minor,  and  lo  furnish  the  wood  em- 
ployed in  tl.c  ar^cn  il  i  if  Cuuslaiilinople.  Ili^  specimens  wore 
exammcd  by  l^iiiuir<  k,  w  ho  called  them  Q.  ci  aiiia,  but  little 
more  is  known  about  the  8]>ecies.  Another  plant,  under 
the  name  of  Q.  rigida,  has  been  published  from  Caramania, 
where  the  oaka  are  said  to  arrive  at  a  great  size  and  beauty ; 
and  the  aonunon  gall-oak.  Q.  iniiwioria,  haa  long  bean 
known.  But  there  can  ba  no  doubt  that  the  qjountainoua 
ri-:;i  nis  iiiiervcnir.g  between  the  Turkish  empire  and  India 
produce  oaks  ihai  rc<juiri"  iti\eNligation,  and  three  perfectly 
distinct  species  have  in  fact  been  lately  sent  from  Koordislan. 
Of  all  that  have  yet  been  found  m  the  couniries  of  tlie  East, 
we  shall  give  a  short  account. 

Q.crimta,  Hairy-cupped  Oak.  Leavaa  on  long  stalks,  ob- 
long, deeply  pinnatifld,  downy  haneath,  Mas  lanceolate; 
bluntisb.  nearly  entire.  Cup  hemispherical,  duwny,  bristly. 
A  tree  of  Asia  Minor,  found  by  Olivier,  and  fii^ured  in  liii 
'Travels,'  t.  I'J.  and  said  to  be  the  same  as  an  .Armeinau 
species  met  with  by  Touriu  furt,  and  after  him  called  Q. 
Tourneforti ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  described  as  a  largn 
tree  yielding  axoellant  Umber,  amployed  extansively  by 
the  Turks  iu  naval  eanstruaiioiM.  Thara.ia  bowavar  vary 
little  in  tba  aeconnta  hitherto  given  of  the  plant  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  eommoo  Turkey  oak.  Q.Carris,  with 
which  Mr.  Loudon  oombinea  ii^  bat  not  upon  saiiifiHtoTy 

evidence. 

Q.  in/fCtoriit,  Oriental  Gall  oak.  Leaves  ovate-oblong, 
very  smooth  on  both  sides,  deeply  toothed,  somewhat  sinu- 
ated. deciduous.  Fruit  sei-silc.  Cup  ta— llated.  Accra 
elongatad,  nearly  c|lindricaL  A  very  common  plant  in 
Aim  Minor,  when  ita  bfanebaa  are  attacked  by  an  insect, 
the  Cynips  scriptoittm*  which  punctim-s  them,  and  cnuses 
the  formation  of  the  oak-galls  so  well  know  n  in  commerw;. 
It  forms  a  scrubby  bush  rather  than  tree,  and  is  of  no  value 
except  fur  iis  galls.  Its  branches  occasionally  produce  large 
brownish  red  tulx^rclcs,  spongy  within,  which  are  by  aoma 
supposed  to  be  the  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea,  wboaa  appear- 
ance was  tempting,  but  which  contained  only  dust  and 
ashes. 

Q.  rigida.  Stiff-leaved  Oak.  Leaves  oblong,  undiridod, 
with  spinous  .»errature>,  smooth,  glaucous  b«neaili,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  Footstalks  bearded  at  the  summit. 
Scales  of  the  cup  rigid,  spreading.  A  native  of  Caramania, 
of  Kuordistan,  and,  according  to  Sibthorpe,  of  the  Moraa, 
but  the  last  is  doubtful.  It  is  a  handsome-looking  plant* 
M  far  as  can  ba  judged  from  diiad  apeoinana,  but  notliing 
is  known  of  its  use5. 

Q.  Pritn!ii.  M r.  Hnjut's  Oak  Br;uu  he-,  f.>iil^'.dk>.  rs.id 
leaves  uiideiue.ah  covered  uUoverwilli  ihuk  short  ■wool. 
Leaves  ho«rt-sliape<l,  ova;.',  acute,  with  bristle-pointed  teetb, 
ash-coloured,  with  starry  down  on  the  upper  side.  Thu>  io 
described  in  the  '  Botanical  Register'  as  being  a  mo^t  ra> 
nuurkable  plant ;  the  full-grown  leavaa  being  sis  inches  long, 
induding  the  ibotatalk.  and  tbiaa  inches  and  a  half  aeroea 
at  the  widest  part,  which  is  near  the  base.  They  ^re  m» 
downy  as  those  of  a  young  plane-tree.  TUo  species  appMn 
•llMtoQ.Ball0ta,n8pa»iah8peeiea. 
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1.  Q.  rtKitet  C  Q.  BkUala :  Si  0.  Ii^ntnilfc 

Q  r,afan^rff'>liiu  ilie  Chesnut-leaved  Oak.  Laaves  ob" 
I  lug-lancLolaie.  ralhoi"  ildwny  on  the  under  side,  coarsely 
serratH.  wiih  bnstie-poiiite'l  Inbt^.  Acorns  nearly  se*- lie, 
obl'itij,',  wit!)  the  cups,  when  old,  tH)Tend  Iqr  reversed  scales. 
A  liee  from  the  {wovineeof  Manndermi,  raported  to  be  very 
b««itliftf1.  The  Usmvtm  %n  often  from  four  to  Ave  inches 
hn-f^.  Mr.  Barker  Wt-bl)  r<lnti>  tlint  i!  is  the  same  as  what 
has  been  lalleil  Q  Liluitu,  and  llmt  it  is  remarkable  for 
having  large  depressed  Truit,  with«id»]iOleagfrthftpedseMlw 
turned  back  at  the  point. 

Q.  regia,  the  Royal  Otilt.  iMnNW  iMlkdf,  omte-haoeo- 
late.  bcait-«b«|>«d»  wify,  vith  eoane  sbtrp  uneaual  lenra- 
Skn*,  on  eMh  lidegtMn,  shitting^,  txA  •mooth.  The  lobes 
•f  tile  iMTee  terminated  by  a  conspicuous  bristle  Ywrn 
Xoordi«f«n.  It  is  a  noble  specie*,  with  leavt>s  aj  targe  as 
tho>c  of  a  Spanish  chfijnit,  arul  verv  like  them. 

Q.  manriijera,  the  Maiina  Oak.  L«aves  stalked,  oblong. 
»omcwhat  luMri-sh  ipcii,  cut :  liie  lobes  blunt, smooth  above, 
downy  beneath.  Young  ncorns  oval,  stalkless,  smooth.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  Koovd  Moutitams,  where  it  has  lately  been 
diaeoverad  by  Ur.  Brant,  the  British  OQneal  at  Erzerum, 
vbe  Iband  tbstiheKoordi  oMain  ■  ■weetiDtteilaglnons  sub- 
ilance  from  its  branches  and  leaves  by  stcf"]!!"};  fhem  in 
Voilinc  water  at  the  holiest  season  of  i he  year,  nncl  afu  :  wnnU 
C^iponitin;;  ilie  water.  Tim  substuncf  in.nle  iiiJu  (•ake.4, 
and  told  in  the  market*  of  the  town  of  Van  under  the  name 
of  Gliiek>heh»Mei  *  the  aweetlBeat  of  heaven.'  The  species 
b  viaf7  M«r  Q.  sesaiBflora,  eapeeially  a  ftrm  of  it  wbicb  bas 
beeA  nataed  Q.  nonghoiiea.  flee  the  Botameat  Segitter 
Ibr  1 8-10,  p.  39  of  the  miscellaneous  matter. 

Q.  ibfrica,  the  Georj^an  Oak.  Leaves  ovate-obloDt:, 
downy  bene  iili,  sinuated,  with  short  blunt  somewhat  emar- 
^■ioate  lobeH.  Acorns  nearly  :«es8i!e.  Cnps  hairy,  with 
'harp-poinied  viile-;.  ,A  i  i  e  of  Georgia.  Biebcrslein 
describes  it  as  a  tree  with  ihc  appearance  of  Q.  sejtsilillura, 
of  which  he  thinks  it  may  be  a  downy  variety.  Hedistln- 
gniabea  it  from  Q.  pube^cens  by  that  speciei  being  mulkir 
and  mora  downy,  and  its  young  lecvea  and  branelies covered 
with  woollinc^s. 

III.  Oahit  I  J'  the  Himalayas,  China,  ^e. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  information  baa  been  eoUeeted 
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by  Indian  botai^  eooeeniiufe  the  oaks  of  t  he  cold  piovi  nc«a 
or  India.  China,  and  Japan,  no  fhr  as  the  distinction  of  sfH^iea 

is  concerned,  yrt,  ii<i;ie  of  them  have  Ixen  yi  miKxiured 
into  KCiieral  ci.iiivanou  m  Europe,  allliougU  occasional  spe- 
cimens (XM  ur  m  the  gardens  of  collectors  of  rare  planl% 
and  as  we  know  little  of  the  uses  to  which  thov  are  reapeo> 
tively  applied,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  tbem 
at  much  length.  All  tmvellers  in  the  Himalayas  testify  U> 
the  abundanee  of  oaka.  The  people  employed  by  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  gathered  a  consifleiuble  lumilitr  of  species,  and  I)r 
Roylo  atmures  us  tlmt  Ihey  are  Juuinl  JVom  moderBte  eleva- 
tions up  to  the  limits  of  trees.  Among  these,  all  fiom  tho 
lower  jfcgioiis  arc,  no  doubt,  too  tender  for  culiiva:u>n  m 
Great  Britain;  but  of  the  Alpine  species  some  nia)  Ik*  ex- 
IKM  ted  to  prove  hardy.  We  aball  only  notice  the  (bllow^ 
I  mg: — 

{  Q- «fmt°carpt/'<>'*ai  Markin^nut  leaved  Oak.  Leaves  obo- 
vate,  obtuse,  coriaoeoua,  entire;  heart  shaped  at  the  ba»e; 
diiwny  beneath  ;  the  young  ones  with  spinous  teeth,  .-\rornft 
isohtarj  or  hi  pairs,  on  short  downy  stalks,  depre«a>ed  at  the 
■»oint,  about  tWK  e  lunij  as  the  »luillow  scaly  cups.  A» 
I,  -  spcries  occurs  in  the  Himalayas  at  the  upper  litaitaet 
thu  foresi.s,  at  even  greater  elevations  than  the  Pinea,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  auit  the  olimate  of  Roghmd ;  and  if  ao.  ita 
introdnetion  would  be  yery  deairable,  for  it  ia  stated  to  form 
a  magniflcent  tree,  whose  timber  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives.  Dr.  Wallich  reports  it  to  measure  frequently  80 
tu  I  Oil  feet  in  height,  «ith  a  girth  of  the  tiunk.  at  six 
feel  above  ilie  Krouml.  of  fourteen  to  eif^hteen  feet,  and  be 
sayr  he  has  frequently  met  with  individuals  of  far  gtestar 
dimensions.  See  Wallich's  Ptantce  Anaticm  RariortK  t. 
174. 

Of  incand,  the  Himalayan  Ilex.  Leaves  coriticeoue,  ovato- 
laneeehile,  shining  and  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  deii.seiy 
downy  beneath.  «  nh  marse  scrratures  whu  h  arc  jmI  bn^ia'- 
poiiUed.  .Acorus*  MiUlaiy,  sesMle.  arule.  but  litiio  prutiudcd 
bevuiid  (be  hemispl.encal  downy  l  up,  the  s<  ales  of  which 
are  small  and  closely  pressed.  A  beautiful  tree,  very  like 
the  evergreen  oak  of  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  much  mora 
woolly  «t  the  underside.  JD^.Wallicb  found  itinKumaon, 
wbera  the  people  caBed  it  Mmrm ;  Dr.  Royle  states  it  lo 
be  the  Bm  of  the  hill  people,  where  he  saw  it.  Hnd  that  it 
occurs  al  moderate  elevalions.  It  is  therefore  in  aii  prob»* 
bility  tender. 

Q.  ianata,  Woolly-leaved  Nepaul  Oak.  Lraves  elliptic  ob- 
long,  deep  ^reen.  sharply  serrat«d,  coriaceous;  densely 
woolly  beneath.  Fruit  in  venahoft  aaillarv  Mlilsrv  apihM. 
Cup  scaly,  without  priiddaB.  Thia  ia  ene  «r  the  henAonest 
oau  yet  diacovereil,  and  it  exists  tn  a  livin^^  slate  in  the 
gardens  of  this  country,  but,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
native  hu  aliiies,  it  u  not  hardy  enouijh  to  hear  the  climate 
of  I.^iiidoi]  without  proioeiion.  In  the  Himalaya  Moun* 
tanis,  where  it  is  found  wild,  it  ia  one  of  tho  first  species  that 
appears  as  the  mountains  arc  ascended,  and  it  is  there  aa- 
)M>ciated.  according  to  Dr.  Royle,  with  the  Tree  Rhododen- 
dron. In  hia  'ArhorafBi  Bhtanrieum.'  Mr.  Loudon  sup- 
poaes  thii  to  he  tho  aamoaa  thqAwrgfa'a  Q.  inoana,  quite  a 
diffepenft  ptaiit.  not  yet  kiunm  hi  BogkiHl  hi  «  Ihring 
Klato. 

Q.  amii/a/n,  Rin(r-oiippe<]  Oak.  Leaves  obovate,  tapef^ 
pointed,  serrated  in  their  upper  half;  somewhat  glaueotn 
and  ailky  honeath.  Aoorna  axillary,  sessile,  ovale,  with  the 
otp  fhmmad  toMontnoally.  llaiita  of  tbia  ocoor  in  oiar 
gaidoaa ;  but  they  ara  too  tender  for  the  elimate  of  London. 
In  the  Himalayas  the  specie^i  is  said  tn  form  a  ^ery  large 
tree,  with  excellent  limber.  The  leaver  are  something  hke 
ihoM  of  a  S'.reet  bay  tree,  hut  more  plaucous  on  the  iinder 
side,  and  with  a  longer  (loint.  The  Parbuittes  are  uid  to 
rail  It  PhiUaai.  whence  Q.  Phullata,  one  of  its  names.  It 
may  be  aa  weU  to  remark  that  the  fig.  1804,  of  London'a 
'  AihoNtna  Brimnienm.'  p.  xm,  given  ftv  ttia  nftnm, 
hae  no  raaomblanee  to  it. 

Q.  ekineruit,  tho  Chinese  Oak.   Leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
taper-punted,  with  bristly  shallow  i«rratures,  and  very  long 
I  fvjoi-.talk'i :  sliLrhtly  downy  on  the  under  side.    Acorns  glo- 
I  bo'C,  !te.».v)k".  in  [lairs.    Cups  with  homy  ianooolate  !»pule<, 
i  the  exienor  of  which  are  retlexed,  and  longer  than  tho 
acorn.  A  beautiful  Cliiaeao tpeeies,  found  (by  the  boianJata 
attached  to  the  Roamn  miifioa  to  Pakm)  in  mouniainow 
plaoea.  It  ie  mid  to  have  extetly  the  habit  and  appeamno* 

mens  commuuicateu  by  Dr.  iiuoge,  lU  discoverer. 
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IV.  Oab  ^  At  UuUed  Statet  qf  North  Amtriea. 
In  geoaftl  the««  are  cultivated  in  Sogjaod,  where  tbey 
we  found  tolmbly  hardy.  Titer  howwer  (vidently  suffer 
from  want  of  «uniiiier  heal,  atul  arc  by  no  nuans  of  the 
nnroe  value  to  us  as  the  speries  of  the  contiiient  of  Eu- 
rope :  and  it  miiy  he  douh-.ed  whether  any  of  them  are 
ever,  in  their  own  oouniry  »uch  noble  trees  as  the  finest 
fpadmens  of  Q.  poduncukU*  and  SBMilitlora.  We  shall 
onlf  mention  the  kindi  eommon  in  the  plantations  of  Gwax 
Britain. 

Q.  alba,  'White  Oak.  Leaves  oblong,  deeply  pinnatifld, 
glaucous  bciu-ath.  Uibes  linear-obloni;.  obtuse,  entire,  di- 
lated upwards.  Fruit  stalked.  Cup  depressed,  warty.  A 
very  fine  spectesi,  proilucmg  ttwect  acorns  niiii  excellent 
timber,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  European  forms  thnn 
any  other  American  apecies.  Specimens  of  it  in  tbe  Ame- 
rican forests  are  often  70  or  80  feet  high. 

Q.  Prinut,  Cbeanntplaatnd  White  Oak.  LenTaafln  loogish 
•talk*,  obovate,  acute,  aomewtiat  downy  beneath,  with  nearly 
equal  dilated,  callous-tipped,  t<x>th-like  serratures.  Cup 
contracted  at  the  base.  Acorn  ovate.  A  tree  of  considerable 
beauty,  varvn  u'  considerably  according  to  »o  1  atid  :,.tuation, 
and  bencc  divided  by  some  wniers  into  many  species,  called 
Q.  palustris,  nwntBna.  Dionticula,  acuminata,  Castanea, 
pumila.  CbilMittaptnt  prinoides,  tomentooa,  diaeolor,  &c. 
under  all  whieh  nemee  it  ia  propagated  in  the  nurseries. 
The  wood  is  porous,  and  not  of  very  good  quality*  bat  the 
broad  bnglu  ^reen  foliage  is  handsome. 

Q.cocdnea.  Scarlet  Oak.  Leaves  smooth,  obloni^,  deeply 
and  widely  smualed,  on  lung  stalks,  lobes  divaricated,  acute, 
ahorply  toothed,  bristle-pointed.  Cup  turbinate,  half  as  long 
as  the  acorn.  The  middle  States  ot  North  America  abound 
in  this  and  the  following  species,  which  derive  their  name 
fkoB  their  leavaabeeointngin  theantuinnolanohatinuon 
colour.  It  torn*  a  luge  md  ftreeefhl  tree,  but  the  bead 
wants  mas.Hiveness.  The  wood  is  of  very  little  value,  and 
perishable;  it  is  only  umploye<l  for  fuel  and  for  stavGii  for 
easka  in'.ende<l  to  hold  dry  goods.  It  grows  fast,  and  stands 
the  climate  uf  even  the  Mulder  counties  of  England. 

Q.  rubra.  Mountain  Red  Oak.  Leaves  smooth,  oblong, 
einnated,  on  iong  etalks,  iobea  aeuteb  sharply  toothed,  bristi  e- 
poinied.  Cup  flat  nnderoeatb.  Aagnovate^  Aapecimea 


of  this  ia  said  by  Mr.  Loudon  to  exi«t  at  Stralhtelduay 
100  feet  high ;  it  is  very  like  the  last  speeiee.  but  its  Icnveu 
beeome  mum  purple  in  the  antumn.  It*  wood  is  of  bad 

quality. 

Q.  Itfirlona,  Dyer's  Oak,  BlackOak,or  Quercitron  Leave* 
downy  l>cneatb,  obovate-oblong,  dilated,  widely  sinuated  , 
lobes  short,  obtuse,  slightly  toothed,  bristle-pointed.  Cup 
flat  underneath.  Acorn  globoso.  A  native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  the  mountains  of  the  Garolinas  and  Georgia,  where  it 
beeonee  a  wry  large  tree,  with  a  bark  so  dnrk-coloured  ne 
to  have  gained  for  it  tbe  name  of  black  oak.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  very  handsome,  becoming  dull  red  or  yellow 
in  tbe  autumn.  Its  wood  is  strong,  but  very  coarse.  The 
inner  bark  abound*  in  a  yellow  dye  of  great  brilliancy,  which 
is  known  in  trade  under  t'.e  name  of  quercitron;  largn 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  imported  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Pkelhs,  Willow  Oak.  Leaves  nenibiUKHis,  linear* 
lanceolate,  tapering  to  each  end,  entire,  smooth,  with  n 
small  uomt  Aeorn  voundisb.  Low  ewampy  forests  am  the 
s^  A-d.  of  the  southern  states  of  North  America.  A  large 
tree  v^ith  jomething  the  aspect  of  a  willow,  whence  its  name. 
Ilit  timber  is  stated  to  be  strong,  b>it  very  coarW);,  Q*  InuiV 
fuha  and  imbricaria  are  nearly  related  to  it. 

Q.  t  irent.  Live  Oak.  Leaves  coriaceous,  elliptic-oblone. 
revolute,  entire,  pointless ;  obtuse  at  the  base,  clothed  with 
starry  down  beneatll.  Fruit  stalked.  Acuru  oblong.  Avery 
mluaUe  qwdea,  cooflned  to  tbe  Sontbem  States  of  tbe 
North  Aneriean  Union,  when  it  is  moat  abundant  ap<m 
the  .shores  of  creeks  and  bays.  It  is  also  abundant  in  Tf  x  \= 
Tbe  Live  Oak  yields  the  best  oak  of  America,  tbe  tiiubci 
being  heavy,  compact,  and  fine-grained;  and  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  American  dockyards,  although  it  does  not 
usually  acquire  a  large  size,  llie  acorns  are  stated  to  be 
remarkably  sweet.  It  m  much  too  tender  to  suit  this  climate ; 
and  eonsequently  speefanens  ai*  to  be  found  only  in  eurious 
colkotkoB  in  sheltered  warm  situations. 

V.  OaAt  of  Mexico. 

These  are  extremely  numerous,  and  must  in  many  cases 
form  fii^hly  ornamental  trees.  Several  species  have  re- 
cently been  iatroduced  by  tbe  Horticultural  Society,  but 
we  at  present  know  notbiog  of  their  habits.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  tbsy  ii»iU  in  geiMial  pravs  tootender  in  Bus* 
land. 

Q.  aekf^^Ufd.  Sharp-leaved  Osk.  LeafeshsaTt-shape<l, 

laiueolate,  tapering  to  a  very  sharp  point,  with  coarse 
pointed  teeth,  covered  with  rusty  down  on  the  under  side, 
especially  along  the  principal  veins.  Young  acorns  in 
spikes,  which  have  a  sliort  footstalk.  FtMrests  of  this  tree 
occur  on  the  road  from  Acapulco  to  Mexico,  where  it  is 
called  AgutUle,  It  is  described  as  a  lai^  tree  produdng 
limber  of  exoellent  quality. 

Q.  tideroTyla,  the  Iron-wood  Oak.  Leaves  oblong,  some- 
what wedpe-shaped,  obtuse  at  the  base,  armed  towards  the 
upper  end  with  sharp-pointed  teelh;  hoarv  on  the  under 
side.  Acorns  sessile,  ovate,  seated  iii  a  roundi«h  cup.  Found 
in  Mexico,  near  Guanajuato,  and  in  other  places,  in  dry 
barren  places  6000  or  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  forms  a 
large  tree  of  great  beauty.  Its  timber  is  very  hard,  takes  a 
fine  polish,  wid  is  wtraniely  durable  when  used  under 
ground  or  wfam  sunk  under  water. 

Q.  lanceoJata,  the  I^nce-le  v,  .  !  Oak.  Leaves  lanco-shap.^il 
cniiro,  wavy,  thiniiig  on  tiie  upper  -side,  strongly  bearded 
beneath  at  the  principal  angles  of  the  veins.  Ai  orn.s  ov;i1, 
sessile,  in  goblet-shaped  cups.  Common  in  Mexico  at  th« 
height  of  6000  or  6000  feet.  It  is  a  large  tree,  producioe 
a  very  hard  wood,  very  durable  when  uasd  under  ftound. 
and  extensively  eonsumed  in  mining  snemtions. 

Q,  glaucetceru.  Blue-leaved  Oak.  Leaves  on  very  short 
stalks,  wedge-shaped,  obovate,  entire  near  tbe  base,  Klijrhily 
toothed  and  indented  at  tlie  edge,  glaucoit-,  .rr;.  oih. 
I  Aeurn«  m  raceme*.  Common  in  Mexico  at  the  height  of 
2000  feet  above  the  sea  ;  its  wood  f urniahsa the  great tX part 
oQhc  charcaal  used  m  that  country. 

Q  ubtmata,  the  Blunted  Oak.  Leaves  oblong,  blunt  at 
each  end,  unequal  at  thehase^  bent  inwards  near  ttie  middia, 
on  the  under  side  strongly  veined,  and  oovered  with  a 
powdery  down.  .Acorns  spherical,  in  axillary  recemetk 
almost  entirely  coverisl  by  a  scaly  cup.  A  fine  tree,  native 
of  the  Mexican  mountains  fiOOii  f.  ,  i  ;ilH)ve  the  sea.  \\ 
very  compact  and  struog,  and  capable  of  taking  a  fine  p<jh>h. 

Q.  maeraphylla.  Large-leaved  Mexican  Oak.  I>cave.  ub- 
ovaia,  crenate,  tapering  and  heart^haped  at  the  base,  downy 
beneath.  Pmit  spiked.  TUa  is  donblkss  An flMSteak 
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in  the  mM.  It  inhabiu  the  southern  parts  of  Meitieo  and 
ChiAfcmtla.  mill  hat  leaves  12  to  18  inches  long,  and  brmid 

in  proportion.  Its  acorns  nre  as  large  as  p'rpncb  walnuts; 
they  have  hei'n  received  in  tins  country  liy  the  Ilortirultura! 
SociL'i;.,  b  ;'.  iiifr.rrKn  iti'ly  would  not  vetjelaif. 

For  detailed  inforniaiion  concerning  the  specie^  of  oakx, 
the  reader  is  rererred  to  Viame't  Fhra  Javff :  the  artirle 
'Quercus'iD  R«es't  Cgelopadia}  Webb'*  Jt0r  Mmmi- 
eum;  Humboldt  nd  Bonphind*i  KaMof  JBqidnoeifattwt 
and  Loud<>n'«  Arboretum  Prifantiinim.  vol.  iv. 

QUKRCUS  PEDUNCULATA  (Wilhl).  Tin.  bark  of 
this  species,  t!ie  t ri.r  British  oak.  is  ii-t-fl  in  medicino.  lis 
appearance  vanes  with  th«  age  of  the  bark,  as  wel!  as  of  ihe 
tree  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Its  excellence  in  determined 
by  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  trae  baa  bean  barked. 
The  baat  ia  abtaioed  from  coppice  oaba»  not  fron  old  or 
ftill*aiown  trees,  and  i»  better  from  the  branches  than  the 
innilL  According  to  Sir  H.  Davj,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
tannin  exists  in  the  bark  in  spring,  at  the  lime  when  the  buds 
bcgm  to  open  (Agn'eul.  Ch*mittry,  4th  ed.,  p.  87),  which  is 
confirmed  by  Biggins.  This  is  the  period  usually  selected 
to  decorticate  the  trees,  owing  to  the  greater  ease  with  which 
It  is  then  effected,  the  cambium  whieli  exists  between  the 
bark  and  wood  alloiruig  of  tMr  easier  aeparation.  The  in- 
lariar  eortkal  laven  aronneh  r»her  in  the  active  principles 
than  the  evternal  ones. 

Oak-bark  is  cutnmonlymct  with  in  pieces  from  one  to  two 
feet  long.  That  from  youn^  stems  or  branches  is  f,'enei  ;illy 
thin,  tolerably  smooth,  baviag  a  siUcry  or  ash-grey  cuticle, 
and  frequently  closhed  with  lichens,  rhieliy  uf  the  eenus 
Vemwahaor  bpegrnpha.  When  iie«l|[  detached  itiswbitiah 
internallj,  but  by  vx  i>a«ure  to  the  air  it  deepens  into  brown, 

and  becomes  fibrous  and  cracked.  Tlic  bark  of  old  sfems  is  • 
nraeh  thicker,  very  rou^h  and  craLked.  and  tireatly  iiiferiur 
inquality.  The  chief  chemical  constituents  are :  tannin  (im- 
pure tannic  acid),  tannates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash.  Sec, 
galhc  acid,  uncrystalliuble  sugar,  pectin,  and  lignin.  It  has 
the  peculiar  and  Well  known  odour  of  t«n.  and  a  bitlmraa- 
tnnj.;ent  but  aftflrvardi awealiib  nmeilagiiKMU  taste. 

Oak  bark  poiaeasea  all  the  properties  of  astringent  sub- 
stances, except  the  power  of  decomposing  tartar-emetie. 
[.^fTRjjfnESfxs :  Antimony.]  It  is  more  employed  exter- 
nally than  internally  as  a  \va>h  or  injection.  By  long  coti- 
tuiueil  application,  it  can  almost  tan  the  living  ti.ssue,  and 
either  strengthen  a  weak  part  of  the  skiti,  or  oiuvert  a 
secreting  into  a  nou-secretins;  surface,  as  in  cases  of  prolapsed 
w  inverted  atenia.  One  of  the  moat  faluable  afipheations, 
Jnd  at  the  sane  tine  cheapest,  to  surlkoes  tineatened  with 
gangrene  from  pressure,  as  in  fevers,  or  old  bedridden  per- 
sons, is  a  wash  formed  by  digostinp  oak-bark  in  weak 
distilled  vinegar,  and  after  btrainmK.  adding  hjdro-chlorida 
of  ammonia.  It  is  not  only  unnecessar)'  but  injurious  to 
makes  decoction  of  oak-bark:  no  tanner  would  flitnk  of 
boiling  his  oak-bark  before  steeping  bis  bidet  it 

Powdered  oak-bark  with  ebamomile  flovert  is  a  ebmp 
and  often  eflhetnal  mode  of  checking  the  paroxysms  of 
a^ues.  (Cutlen's  M^.  Med  ;  Pereira's  ilfa/.  Me<L) 

QUERCUS  INFECTO'RI.l.  [Galls.] 

QUERCV.a  district  forming  part  of  the  sntiont  province 
^  Guiennc.  [Guyknnk  and  CJascogxb.]  It wtis bounded 
on  the  north  by  Limousin,  on  the  north-esst  by  Auver^e, 
en  the  east  by  Rouergue  (another  subdivision  of  Guicnne), 
00  the  south  by  Lan^uedoe,  on  the  west  hf  Agenaia,  and  on 
tbs  ttorth-west  by  Perii^rd  ( the  two  latter  being  snbdivisions 
ofGuienne).  Tlie  district  of  Quercy  was  subdivided  into 
Le  Haul  (or  Upper)  Quercy,  which  comprehended  the  chief  i 
t' J w II  Cahorsf population  I  J.-JID,  Gourdon  (population  j334), 
Figeac  (population  6137 i,  and  other  places;  and  Le  Ba« 
(or  Lower)  Quercy,  which  cnmnrehended  the  chief  town, 
KoDtauban(population  23.866).  Moisaae(populaiioa  10.61S)^ 
and  other  towns.  The  popniaiioii  is  aaeocding  to  the  oenaua 

Le  Quercy  was  cihiefljr  comprehended  in  the  territories  of' 
tl,e  Cudurci,  a  Celtic  people,  from  whom  its  name  by  cor- 
r  iptioii  IS  evidently  derived.    It  belonged succeitsively  to  tlii! 
Visigoths  and  the  Franks;  and  was  in  the  possession  of 
EudeSfdukeof  Aquitaine,  who  was  driven  from  it  by  I'epin 
It  was  eteeled  into  a  county  by  Charlemagne,  and  su1>mj 
diientljr  came  into  the  hands  of  the  coums  of  Toulouse. 
Having  been  wrested  from  these  in  the  wai*  againat  the 
Albigt-       ]•  wns  ni  rl.  li        the  English,  from  whom  it  was 
taiieu  by  Charluh  V.    Ilia  now  included  in  the departOMats 
of  Lirt  and  of  Tarn  ot  GaronM. 
P.C,  Na  1194. 


QUBRETARO,  a  town  in  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Que  re 
taro.  is  situated  near  20"  32'  N.  lat.  and  100"  lo'  W.  lone, 
on  the  tabU-hiiul  of  Anahunr,  at  an  elevation  of  6362  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  town  «iih  itj,  subiub-v  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  between  30. ooo  and  40,000.  It  IS  rat  iter  a  well-built 
place.  The  site  is  not  quite  level,  nor  are  the  strppis  laiil 
out  with  much  regularity,  but  they  abound  with  fine  build- 
ings and  large  ebarebn  and  oonventa.  The  ftneai  edifioea 
are  the ehorehesdf  Guadalupe,  and  theeonrentsof  tS.  Fran- 
cisco and  Santa  Clara,  the  hitler  of  which  contixiii'.Sjr*  reioaTes. 
consisting  of  70  nuns,  and  as  many  yount;  Indies  x'lit  there 
for  their  eiluc.iition.  with  lay  sisters  and  aitendants.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  is  a  great  square  surrounded  with  welU 
furnished  shops.  The  suburbs  consist  of  mud  housc!^.  with 
only  one  mud  floor,  and  are  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Indians,  the  number  of  whom  is  said  to  amount  to  lt,lH)Q. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  a  spring  in  the 
mountains,  about  ten  miles  distant :  the  water  i-t  conveyed 
by  an  aqui-duct,  whicli  rests  on  lofiy  lij^l.t  anr!  t«ld  arches, 
and  il!>  vaiil  oxteiil  gives  it  an  air  ol  great  uiagniflcence. 
About  three  or  four  miles  from  the  town  is  ond  of  thoi^ 
deep  deprewions  which  frequently  occur  on  the  table-land, 
and  winch  are  »o  much  below  its  general  surface  that  th^ 
are  partly  olotbed  with  the  v^tation  of  a  tierra  tatutda. 
This  depression  is  ealled  El  Psreo  de  la  Caiiada.  and  is  used 
by  the  inhabilanls  as  a  place  to  lake  their  even^iig  walks  in. 

CJtjttot)  and  woollen  stuils  arc  mmie  ;  but  ihese  maiiufuc- 
tures  were  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  tli;iti  iliey  arc 
at  present,  iiumboldt  states  that  the  goods  mamifarturod 
in  this  town  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  amounted 
annually  to  6OO1.OOO  Spanish  doUara  (13^.000/.).  Ibouah 
the  eotton-manufbetorea  have  morh  decreased  since  the 
ports  have  been  opened  and  the  English  have  got  into  the 
market,  there  are  still  made  a  great  number  of  manlu*  and 
rebozat.  or  cloaks  for  men  and  women.  The  inuiuifac: mes 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  obrages  and  trafAches ; 
the  former  comprise  all  the  establishments  that  can  employ 
fk-om'ten  to  thirty  looms,  and  the  latter  those  in  which  only 
two  or  three  are  in  activity.  Part  of  the  manufactured  goou 
is  retailed  in  the  great  plaza,  whese  a  market  is  held  every 
evening  by  torchliL;iit,and  |>artissenttotbe  capital  and  other 
lari^e  towns  of  the  Confederation.  The  woollen-man  u  (act  ores 
arc  now  principally  kept  up  by  a  government  ctjntract  liur 
supplying  the  army  with  clothing.  Wool  as  noli  us  cotton 
is  brought  firom  the  states  lying  &rther  north,  but  the  best 
wooliatlw]Mioduce  of  theatateSPQnaietafoi.  Thetownalio 
carries  on  a  euuidecaUe  eonmaive  in  eora  and  potatoeib  ■§ 
it  is  situated  in  the  eastern  distrioc  cf  the  tract  called  Baxio. 
which  is  the  richest  in  agricultural  produce  in  the  Unite<i 
Mexican  States,  and  great  quantities  of  com  and  potatoes 
are  sent  to  the  mining  district^  whidi  eompvahends  the 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

(Humbolat,  E«tai  sur  la  Nouvelle  Etpagne;  Ward's 
Mexico  in  1827;  Poinsett's  Ao/M  OH  Mexico;  Hardy's 
Travelt  in  ihe  Interior  qf  Mtutko;  ShfleA  itfUkt  Cuttvm 
and  Society  of  Mexieo.) 

QUERl'NI,  A'NOBtO  MARI'A,  CARDINAL,  bom 
at  Venice,  of  an  illustrious  patrician  fainily.  in  1680,  studied 
first  at  Brescia  under  the  Jesuits,  and  at  the  agoof  seventeen 
eni  .1  J  ihe  Benedictine  order.  Havini,'  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  biblical  learning,  he  was 
made  instructor  of  the  novices,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  disser* 
tation*  *  Do  Mosaics  Hiatoria  Pmstantia.'  He  afterwarda 
travelled  during  four  yearn  in  Prances  England.  Holland, 
and  Germany,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  !ioine  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  those  countries.  In  his '  Oimmenlarii 
de  Rebus  ad  se  pertinentibus,'  he  gives  some  account  of  what 
he  s>aw,  and  the  conversations  he  had  with  many  learned 
men.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  published  several  works 
on  liturgic antiquities:— I,  'VetusOfllcium Quadragesimal* 
6rmeia>  Ortbodoxie;'  2.  'Diatribe  ad  priorem  partem 
veteris  Officii;'  3,  *  De  Koclesiasticorum  Officiorum  apud 
Ornoofl  Antiquitate ;'  4,  '  De  Hymnis  Quadragesinialibiis 
GrsDcorum;'  6,  '  De  aliis  Canticis  Quadrugesirnahbus.' 
Ill  the  year  17'21  (^uerini  was  made  nrchbi>ho[)  of  Corfu; 
and  he  illustrated  tlie  antif|inties  and  history  of  that  island 
■n  !ms  '  Priniordia  (Jorcyr» '  and  other  works.  In  1728  he 
^  -  i  ransferred  to  the  see  of  BrCiicia,  and  soon  after  he  was 
niuile  a  cardinal,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  after 
Ins  promotion  lo  the  see  of  Brescia  that  be  wrote  his  literary 
history  of  Brescia,  '  Specimen  Brixianiv  Littcraturaj  quie 
post  TvpoerapbilB  Incunabula  llorebat,'   ]73fi.     ilu  alio 

piibliBlMdttMlJTeiflrPhnllI.and  Paul  III.,  in  the  fomar 
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•f  vbieli  he  endcarourod  to  clear  the  ineinory  of  that  pope 
from  the  charges  »{  Plalina  and  other  bUtormnit  [Padl  II., 
Pbp«]i  aod  be  edited  a  ooUection  of  the  epUtlet  of  Cardinal 
fitgilMld  Pole.  Hia  other  works  eontiat  of  diaaerUtiona 
upon  literary  subjects,  both  aacred  and  profane,  and  of 
numeroui  epistles,  chiefly  in  Latin.  Cardinal  Qucrini  was 
in  every  respect  one  of  iho  mo-st  difttinguikhed  prL-Iatui  of 
tlie  Roman  church  in  ihe  eighteenth  century.  Siwjiless  in 
his  mural!^,  modest  and  simple  in  his  habits,  generous,  meek, 
and  charitable,  be  conciliated  the  esteem  of  men  of  all 
couatriea  and  opinioni.  Fr^erlb  the  Great  wrote  to  him 
in  the  moit  flattering  termii  Voltaira  dedioeted  to  him  bia 
tniKedy  of*  Semiramis '  and  otber  work&  Querini  laboured 
particularly  lo  improve  the  town  of  Brawia.  of  which  he  was 
biiihup:  lie  completed  the  structureof  its  handsome  cathedral, 
founded  a  clerical  college,  a  bouse  for  female  instruction  in 
the  Va]  Camonica,  and,  lastly,  be  established  the  public 
library  of  Brescia.  He  sent  donations  to  Berlin  to  complete 
the  Catholic  church  there.  By  bis  will  bo  bequeathed  hk 
VtOfUty  to  benevolent  purposes.  Cardinal  Querini  died  in 
17  a,  geBefallj  regretted.  (Corniaui,  SaeoU  dtUuLttteror 
tent  Juliana.) 
QUERQUE'DUL.\.  pticKs;  Teal.] 
QUE'RULA.  [MusciCAi'iu*,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  11.] 
QUERULI'NiE.  [MiTscicAPiDK.  uA.  xvi,]^  U.] 
QUESNAY.  [Political  Economy  ] 
QUESNOY.LE.  [Nokd.I 

QUSVEDO  Y  VILLEQA8.  FRANCISCO  GOMEZ 
Dot  an  eminent  S]paniab  aatiriat,  waa  bom  at  Madrid,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1&60,  not  ID  1570.  as  the  authors  of  the  bi(»rmphiad 

notice  printed  at  the  beginning;  of  his  translated  worM(Edin., 
erroneously  aswrt.  His  fallier  Pedro  Gomez  de  Que- 
vedohad  been  secretary  lo  iheeiiipiess  Mary,  and  afterwards 
filled  the  same  situation  to  Queen  Anne,  wife  of  Philiu  II. 
His  mother  Dona  Maria  de  Santibafiez  waa  lady  of  the  oed- 
dnmber  to  the  aueen.  Both  were  of  noble  Ibmily.  and  de- 
aeoiMled  Aon  tbe  nuet  mtieat  landed  nioprietofs  in  tha 
▼alto  de  Toranco.  Hia  fltther  having  died  when  be  vai  a 
child,  Quevc'lo  v,  ;is  hruugl.t  up  in  the  royal  jmlare  hy  hia 
mother,  lie  wa>  sent  early  lo  the  univir>ity  of  Alcala, 
where  he  made  such  pro^rc'-ii  in  his  studies  iliat  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  theology  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  fact 
which  would  appear  almost  incredible.  Grown  weary  of 
theology,  Oucvedo  applied  hiDueif  with  ardour  to  the  study 
of  civil  and  canon  lav,  medicine^  and  natural  history  ;  the 
learned  languages,  and  the  various  systems  of  philosophy 
were  also  in  the  number  of  his  aequireroents.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  at  this  perb>d  of  his  life  he  injured  his  si^ht  hy 
constant  reading,  for  he  was  ever  after  incapable  of  dis- 
tinmjishinc  any  ul)jerl  at  the  dislaiiec  of  three  paces  with- 
out the  aid  of  glasses.  But  neither  this  deformity  nor  the 
crooked  legs  which  he  received  from  nature  deterred  htm 
flwn  mising  in  ftahionable  aoeiety,  and  being  eoiiaidend  a 
Terr  aeeompllsbed  cavalier.  He  is  aaid  to  bave  been  veiy 
gallant  towards  the  fair  sex,  but  exceedingly  jealous  of  his 
honour  and  that  of  his  fncnd^^;  he  could  wiela  all  weapons 
of  defence  wiih  siiiKular  dexterity  :  ami  as  hu  ua»  endowed 
with  much  strength  and  courage,  be  remained  victorious  in 
several  encounters.  In  one  instance  however  hlsallU^uIll^t, 
who  was  a  man  of  quality,  having  been  severely  wounded, 
uevedo  was  compelled  to  quit  ttie  court,  aud  repair  to 
aples,  where  be  waa  kimUr  teoaived  fay  the  Spanish  envoy 
Bon  PMro  Gbtm.  duke  of  Otona.  who  net      niained  bin 

in  service,  but  procured  his  ) ^ >  doU  MadltiL  WhllstaC 
Nuj  les,  Quevedo execiiti-d  miuic  lery  important comnhsions 
with  which  he  was  entrusted  by  the  viceroy.  He  crossed  the 
sea  seven  times  as  amba.ssador  to  Madrid,  and  went  also  to 
Romeoa  a  secret  roist>iou.  It  is  even  taid  that  be  was  eon- 
earned  in  the  celebrated  Bedmar  oonspiiaev  at  Venice, 
wbieb  eity  he  eoterad  disgobwd  as  a  beggar.  [VBmca.]  On 
the  fall  of  his  patron,  who  waa  recalled  to  Madrid,  and  cast 
into  a  dungcon,where  he  ended  his  days.  Quevedo  returned  to 
court;  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived  there  when  he  wrvs  him- 
self arrested,  and  confln-.-d  to  his  c ouutry-seat,  la  Turre  dc 
.luan  Abad,  upon  the  charge  of  bcir.j^  the  author  of  certain 
libels  on  the  government.  After  three  years  of  close 
eoninaiBeBt,  Qoevedu  s  jrapers  having  been  examined,  and 
bla  innocence  proved,  h«  waa  allowed  to  revisit  the  eourt; 
but,  tutored  by  experienecbe  refbsed  many  important  offleef 
that  were  offered  to  him,  and  continued  to  lead  a  country 
life  wholly  devoted  to  literary  piirsiiit.s.  It  is  probable  that 
at  this  period  he  wrote  the  fnKra-  whi  li  ap]  eared  afterwards 
under  toe  feigned  name  of  £1  BachiUer  la  Torre.    He  soon 


after  wrote  his  '  Polilica  de  Dios  y  Govierno  do  Christo, 
which  bo  dedicated  to  his  patron  the  Dukt!  of  Osuna,  and 
which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Barcelona  in  gvou 
puevedo  was  upwards  of  fifty  yeara  of  age  when  ba  mar- 
ried ;  but  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderlv  attached,  did 
not  live  long.  This  induced  him  to  revisit  Madrid,  where 
ill  \  he  NKis  ai^ain  arrested  on  the  charge  of  libel,  and 
cast  into  prison,  where  be  remained  for  nearly  two  years.  At 
livit  Quevedo  having  appealed  for  justice  to  the  Conda 
Duque  de  Olivares,  the  all-powerful  minister  and  favourite 
of  Philip IV.,  hia  case  waa  for  the  first  time  invaatigalad, 
when  it  was  aaeertainad  that  the  lilelkiui  publicatioB  atcri- 
bated  to  bim  was  the  production  of  an  obaeure  monk.  He 
was  consequently  reluased,  and  allowed  to  retire  to  his  coun- 
try-seat ;  but  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune, 
which  had  been  sequestrated  during  his  confinement,  and 
a  chronic  disease  c^jntracicd  in  his  prison,  shortened  his 
days,  and  he  died  sometime  aAer,  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Villanueva  de  los  lofantesi  on  the  atb  of  September, 
16-15,  at  the  age  of  sizty-flv& 

Quevedo  waa  undoubtedly  one  <^  the  best  writers  of  bia 
ago ;  and,  with  tbe  exception  of  Cervantes,  no  S|iani«b  author 
has  ever  displayed  more  originality  in  his  writini^s.  He  ex- 
celled equal!)  Ill  verse  and  prose.  'His  heroic  piece*,' *;iy5 
Nicolas  Antonio  (Bi/j.  A'or.,  vol,  i.,  p.  4GlI)  'have  yreai  force 
and  sublimity;  his  lyrics,  great  beauty  and  sweetness;  and 
his  humorous  pieces,  a  certain  easy  air,  pleasantry,  and 
ingenuity  of  tuin  wbieb  ia  really  deligbtful  to  the  reader.'  Ha 
appears  as  the  rival  of  Gongora  in  numerous  eomie  tetrilitu 
and  romances  in  the  old  national  style.  But  it  is  as  a  prose 
writer  thai  Quevedo  has  acqtiired  fame  out  of  his  own  country. 
His  ])ro-e  writings  arc  of  two  sorts,  serious  and  comic:  the 
first  consist  of  pieces  written  upon  moral  and  religious  sub- 
jects; the  latter  are  satirical  and  full  of  wit  and  humour;  the 
style  however  in  which  thev  are  written  ia  attimessoquailk* 
as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  tostrangen.  Tbcy  were  never- 
theless translated  mto  almost  every  langnaga  of  Europe. 
His  5bf<ot,  or  Visions,  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity.  Tltey 
consist  of  various  visions  of  the  other  wnrld,  inv  h;rh  lii,; 
author  sees  the  en^  of  earthly  vanities,  atii!  tlie  pum.sliii.eiil 
that  awaits  crime.  Great  kiiowK  rl^e  of  human  nature  is 
displayed  in  them;  and  as  to  wit  and  humour,  they  are  almost 
inimitable.  Short!  y  after  their  first  appearance  (Mad., 
1649)  they  were  translaled  into  German  by  Mo»cherosch. 
They  were  subsequently  put  into  English  by  Sir  Ruzer 
I'Eslrange  (Lond,  1668,  6vo.),  and  were  so  welt  receivedoj 
the  public,  that  in  1715 there  niipeared  an  eleventh  edition 
of  thern.  A  new  translation  of  ihein  was  |iublishcd  bv 
Pineda  (Lond.,  1734,  8vo.).  La^tly  an  edition  in  three 
volumes  small  8vo.  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1799, 
containing  the  following  works  by  Quevedo,  besides  his 
Visions: 'The  curious  history  of  the  Night  Adventurer,' 
'TheXifeof  Paul  the  Sraniah  Sharper,'  'Fortune  in  ber  Wii%' 
'  Prodamatiotts  by  All-Platber  Time,  a  treatbe  of  all  things 
whatsoever,  past,  present,  and  to  come,*  Letters  on  «e^eral 
occasions,  &c.  The  works  of  Quevedo  have  been  repeatedly 
printed  in  and  oni  ofSpain.  Tlie  first  edition  of  hi.-.  (  leil 
works  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1649-04.  2  vols.  4ta  They  were 
then  reprinted  at  Brussels  m  1660-61,  3  vols.  4t0.,  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  author,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp  in  1669.  A 
prinecly  edition,  with  many  important  additions,  was  pub- 
lished at  Madrid,  l»  Batn,  in  ijli,  €  vobk,  in  large  4to; 
but  tba  best  is  undovWedly  that  of  Sanebo,  fn  T 1  volumes,  8va 

(Mad.,  mO-94),  as  it  contains  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  m 
any  of  flte  preceding  ones.  Several  detached  piece-,  by 
Quevedo,  till  then  tneditcd,  were  puhlirhed  about  the  eli.se 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  first,  third,  I'  Ath,  and  fifteeuth 
volumes  of  the  collection  entitled  Semanario  BrutUto;  a 
few  also  of  his  fugitive  poems  may  be  ibundintbeiWiiaMa 
EijMXol.  Quevedo  wrote  also  several  dramas  and  some  his- 
torical works,  but  these  have  been  lost  to  Utetalmo.  Indeed 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  wc  possess  in  print  but  a 
small  portion  of  Quevedo'swriiinjjs,  sinee  hi>  friend  Antonio 
de  Tarsia,  who  wrote  his  life  (Mod.,  166$;,  informs  us  that 

■not  a  t^^('ntleth  part  cf  Qoewdo^s  writiqp  had  tbas 

escaped  destruction.' 

('Vida  do  Quevedo  por  el  Abad  dc  Tarsia,*  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  'Obras  de  Quevedo.'  Madrid.  1772;  Nicolas 
Antenfo,  Bib.  Bhp.  Nov.,  vol.  i. ;  Quintans, '  Poesnn  Seleetas 

Casfellanas.') 

QUI  TAM.  In  those  statutes  by  which  rci  tain  arts  ure 
prtiliibited  under  a  penalty,  it  is  usiial  to  enc  ourage  the  en- 
forcing of  the  penalty  by  appointmg  tbe  whole  or  some  (art 
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•r  ittobanidtodM  penm  who  shall  tak«  thttitkand 
troable,  aim  ftieor  tlie odium,  of  bringing  th«  nttter  bolbre 

a  court  of  law.  Where  the  part  of  the  penally  not  given  to 
the  informer  dirfctcd  to  be  paid  over  to  the  poor  of  the 
pansth.  or  to  be  ap]ilii'd  for  olhcr  purposes,  the  informer 
may,  f  he  ihink  lit,  sue  in  his  own  name  only;  but  where 
a  pan  commonl}'  a  moiety,  is  given  to  the  king,  the  pru- 
Booiling  fa  in  the  fbUowing  form:  'A.  B..  vbob  aa  well  (qui 
tarn)  fcr  our  ladf  the  queen  aa  far  hhiMeU!f  in  Una  Mialf 
prosecutes,  complains,'  &c. 

When  a  qui  tarn  or  other  penal  action  is  commenced,  no 
other  person  can  afterwards  sue  the  defendant  in  resix-ct  of 
the  same  otteiice.  whatever  the  result  of  the  flrst  action 
mar  be.  It  is  therefore  nut  unusual  for  offendem  against 
perial  atatulea  to  seek  to  protect  themselves  by  procuring 
•no  of  their  frienda  to  auc.  ThU  however  will  be  of  no 
mnH  agaiaat  a  anbaequent  informer  suing  tentf  JUt,  pro- 
vided no  flraad  and  eoUusion  in  getting  up  the  flnt  action 
fan  be  ahovn. 

QUIA  EWPTO'RES.   [PKt'nAi.  System,  p.  246.J 

QUIBF.ROX  [^!oRnIHA^•.] 

QUICK  HEDGES.  iHeikjb.1 

QUICKSILVER.  [Mbrcury.] 

QUIETISM  is  the  name  of  the  doctrine  of  eectain  aaca- 
tie  Christian*,  who  taught  that  the  ehief  doty  of  man  waa 
to  be  wrappc'i  in  the  continual  contempl.ition  and  Idvq 
of  Go-l,  M)  as  lo  btcoine  lotiiUy  indi-penduiit  uf  outward  cir- 
euiD'»t.ui<  e>  and  of  the  inthieiice  .if  tlie  sense-,  and  they 
contended  tikat  when  a  man  arrived  at  this  stale  uf  perfec- 
tion, the  soul  had  no  further  occasion  for  prayer  ana  other 
•slemal  devotional  ptactioea.  Quietiam  la  in  foct  the  ex- 
treme of  aaoeticism  and  of  contemplative  devotion.  There 
have  been  men  so  disposed  in  all  aces  of  Christianity,  with* 
out  fbrming  a  »ect,  and  even  the  Mohammedans  and  Brah> 
mins  have  their  Quieiists ;  but  it  was  a  Spanish  priest  called 
Michael  Molinos  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  first  cm- 
bodieti  the  principles  of  Quietistu  in  his  works,  which  were 
condemned  at  Rome,  where  the  author  was  imprisoned  and 
died  in  1696.  About  the  same  time  Madame  Guyon,  or 
Guion,  in  France,  showed  herself  a  great  advoeaie  of  Quiet- 
iam. Her  maiden  name  was  De  la  Moihe,  and  she  was  of 
a  i;  d)lc  family  of  Auver<;ne.  Slie  married  a  \vca!!hy  man 
•  f  ilie  namcot'Guion,  w)io  after  a  few  \ear»  left  Iicr  a  youiijf 
wi  i  iw  with  three  children  and  u  luifji  prujicily.  Madame 
Guion  had  been  from  her  youth  piously  inclined,  and  after 
her  husband's  death  she  became  an  enthusiast.  Her  spi- 
ritaal  direclor.  Father  ij«ombe,  abared  the  same  feetincs, 
and  be  wrote  an  aaeetic  work,  entitled  *  Analyse  de  fOraiaon 
Menlale.'  Jean  d'.Araiilh  ni,  titular  bishop  of  Geneva,  knew 
Ma'laine  Gtjiun,  and  LsiL-euicd  lior  much,  but  ho  did  not 
alt  i.-i'ihcr  approve  of  the  vclu'uiciu  e  ul  lu-r  zeal,  and  of  her 
endeavours  tu  iiitrodui-c  her  devotional  system  into  various 
eonvent&  The  monks  particularly  objected  to  the  disuse  uf 
aauemal  forms  of  devotion,  without  which,  ibey  contended, 
it  vna  impossible  to  keep  up  the  internal  warmth  of  pie^t 
and  they  contended  also  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  contemplation.  Madame  Guion, 
l.avKig  fi\Lil  her  residence  at  Pans  about  1688  or  iCsn,  Ic- 
Ldme  acquainted  with  several  ladies  of  rank,  and  anions 
i>iher*  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  also  with  the  Abbe 
de  F^n^lon,  who  was  then  preceptor  of  the  young  duke  of 
Burgundy.  In  a  work  entitled  '  Moyen  court  el  ti6s  facile 
de  fairu  Orai-.  mi,'  Madame  Guion  insisted  upon  the  neees- 
sity  of  pruMii^  internally  with  the  heart  rathff  than  with 
the  lip-,  an  l  she  declared  that  witliuut  internal  prayer  all 
other  religiuus  practices  were  useless.  There  seems  to  be  no- 
thiuij  indicatetl  by  the  title  of  this  work,  which  has  not  been 
recommended  by  many  of  the  must  exemplary  Cbhatians 
wd  divinea,fhNB  the  age  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  day, 
aaong  wlwm  are  aareial  whom  toe  Church  of  Rome  num- 
ben  among  its  aainis.  Another  work  of  Madame  Gown, 
*  L.  a  Torrcuts  Spirituels.'  is  a  continuation  of  the  former, 
and  she  wrote  uLso  an  interpretation  of  Solomon's  Song,  in 
an  aJlcgurical  and  inysliial  sense;  a  task  which  appearetl 
rather  awkward  for  a  pious  lady,  but  which  she  evidently 
undertook  with  all  ftmtf  and  ainoerity.  Boasuet  howevei 
though;  that  thera  waa  mooh  reprehensible  matter  in  her 
works  m  point  of  doetrino^  and  eiused  her  to  be  confined  in 
a  monastery  in  the  year  1695,  and  obliged  her  to  sign  a 
Cbudemriatiun  of  several  pasaage»,  or  rather  an  explanation 
of  them  in  an  innocuous  sense,  which  she  readily  did.  Af- 
ter ai&  months  she  was  restored  to  liberty ;  but  sbo  waa 
again  anaalad,  hj  oid«  of  the  aieUidwp  of  Bariik  aa4 


sent  to  tiie  flsatifle,  where  ste  ma  dahrnnd  for  atmil 

years.    The  art^biabop  styl^  the  eontenta  of  her  hooka 

'amonstrou'5  and  diabolical  svslcm.'  FCn^'lon  undertook 
her  defetice,  and  this  led  to  a  hot  controversy  between  liim 
and  Bos-uct,  and  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  F^*n61on 
by  Rome  in  1B99.  [FenelonI  Madame  Guion  was  at 
last  liberated,  and  retired  to  Orleans  to  live  with  some 
Ariends.  She  died  in  1717.  (Pri/ac*  GhiiraU,  prefixed  to 
the  OpuKuIet  SptriinA  d§  MaSkcm  de  to  JifoM*  Otdoit, 
Cologne.  1704.) 

QUIETUS  was  the  aon  of  Maciianus,  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction in"  the  service  of  Vakiianus.  When  that  em- 
peror was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  bv  the  Persians  (ajk 
2fiO},  the  soldiers  offered  the  empire  to  Macnanus  the  elder, 
who  refused  it  on  account  of  his  age,  but  accepted  it  fur  hia 
two  sons  Macrianusthe  younger  and  Quietus.  In  the  mean- 
time, Gallienus,  the  son  of  Valeriauus,  had  been  proclaimed 
Augustus  at  Rome ;  but  his  authority  was  not  acknowledged 
beyond  the  limits  uf  Ii;ily,  and  numerous  usurpers  .irose  in 
the  various  pnivinccs  of  the  empire,  who  have  U'cii  st)led 
'the  thirty  tyrants  '  AureoUis,  one  of  these,  attacked  the 
two  Maofiani,  father  and  son,  on  their  luarch  through 
Thraeeidafoatadthafls,  and  put  them  to  death.  Quietus,  who 
waa  n  nen  yonth,  appeara  to  batre  remained  behind  m 
Asia.  Being  eaited  by  Odenatas,  prince  of  Palmyra,  who  aa> 
sumed  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  East,  he 
was  put  to  death.    (Trebcllius  PulUo.  Tnginta  Tyianm,  lu 


C.iii  cifgiii.  en. 
RHtiiri  Mu.4.>uni.    .\ctuiil  tUe. 

QUIMMANK.   [MezAMHiQua.  Coast  or.t 

quiLLSB(EUF.  [Sbimx  licnaixou^ 

QUlJXyA.  called  at  present  by  the  natives  Keelva,  ia  on 

the  east  coast  of  AfHca,  near  9*  S.  lat.  and  39°  3o'  E  Lng. 
It  was  a  larL;e  town  when  the  Portui^uese  tirst  vixiied  tlusa 
countries,  and  the  kiii;;  held  the  sovereignty  of  Sofala,  Mo- 
zambique, ami  the  intcrvciiing  ports.  In  150^  it  was  taken 
by  Francisco  de  Almeida,  after  a  desperate  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  inbabitautA,  which  induced  him  to  burn  the  town. 
Since  that  time  it  has  never  had  any  degree  of  proaperity. 
At  a  later  period  the  Portuguese  erected  a  fort,  but  the  bad 
climate  soon  ublig;ed  them  to  abandon  it.  Quiioa  is  now  a 
miserable  village,  subject  to  the  linaii  of  Muskat.  Part  of 
the  walls  uf  tlic  city  ctill  remain  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state, 
and  there  are  aUo  the  ruins  of  some  exteiisivu  buildings 
The  fort,  which  still  exists,  and  is  garrisoned  by  the  Arabs, 
is  a  BVbatantial  buildingof  stone,  and  capable  of  containing 
a  numerona  gatrison.  11m  harbour  ia  one  of  the  fioeat  on 
the  coast,  but  has  no  aneburage  outside,  as  the  water  ia  on- 
fathomable.  It  consists  of  a  wide  basin,  which  branches  oiT 
into  several  arms,  which  run  a  c  onsiderable  distance  inland. 
(Owen's  Narrative  of  a  Vftyu^e  to  txpt«n  tk»  Skon$ qf 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagasrnr.) 

QUILON.  [HiirDOSTAN,  vul  xii..  p.  '.•n^.l 
QUIMPER,  or  more  fully  QUIMPER  CORBNTIN,  a 
city  in  France,  diief  town  or  tne  department  of  Piniatdie, 
one  of  the  departments  into  which  Bretai^ne  has  b-en  ('i- 
vided.  It  is  at  the  juiiction  of  the  river  Benaudet  swiii  the 
O.li't,  \vh,c;i  here  beenuii-s  navigable;  Jii  1  mile?  in  a  (iiieet 
line  west  by  south  ol  I'm  is,  or  .'tl'J  miles  by  the  road  ilirough 
Versaille.s,  Ureiix,  Aleii^on,  Mayenne,  Fougcres,  Reniies, 
Ploermel.  Ileunubon,  and  Quimp€rl6 ;  in  Ah"  u'  N.  lat.  and 
4"  9'  W.  long. 

The  name  Quimper(Kimper)»wbieh  in  the  Celtic  tongue 
denotes  'junction,' indicates  that  thetownisof  Celtic  origin, 

and  IS  (le-criptive  of  it*  situation.  In  the  'Notitia  Provin- 
ciarum  Ciallia*,'  it  appears  under  the  name  Cunsopili,  or 
rather  that  name  bel  ui^'cd  to  the  iistum  w  hose  chief  tow  n  it 
was,  and  who  appear  tu  have  been  either  a  subdivision  uf  the 
Osismii,  or  else  subject  to  ihem.  In  theLatin  of  the  middle 
aacs  the  diocese  establiabed  bora  waa  called  Coriaopiten'* 
su.  while  the  town  itself  Waa  called  Conliuentia,  which 
is  u  translation  of  its  Celtic  name.  It  has  been  successively 
called  Quimper  Odetand  (^uun|>er  Corentin,  and  was  capita) 
«f  tin  oooiMf  ofConioaaiUea  inthomi&'Ueages.  In  tko 
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war  of  the  BretoA  tnceeMton,  kbimt  the  middle  of  fhe  fbar* 

teenth  century,  Quimper  suffered  mn  h  Charles  dc 
Bloia  exercisfid  lli«  ^renatest  cruelties  thine,  und  ihu  greater 

ERrt  i»f  ilic  inhabiUiils  Merc  slauf^htered.  It  was  busifij^cd 
y  i)ie  English  aujuliarics  of  De  ttontfort,  but  did  not  sur- 
render till  after  tba  deeiiive  tictoiy  of  Auray.  a.d.  1364. 
In  the  BretoD  «w,  the  »oqueI  to  tlie  war  of  tho  League, 
Quimper  embraeed  the  party  of  tlie  dnke  of  tferooar,  but 
aubrnitlcd  in  1  jOS  to  Henri  IV. 

The  lowii  IS  dividctl  into  tin;  old  town  and  the  new  town. 
The  ulil  town,  situated  un  a  risini;  ground,  ia  the  angle 
formed  by  the  juucUun  of  the  twu  ittreams,  is  surrounded  by 
antient  walls  and  lowers :  it  has  narrow  streets,  with  the 
Upper  atoriee  of  the  houses  pruecting  over  the  alieet:  the 
quay  »  lined  with  bouaea  of  Gothic  architectim  and  irre- 

Sklar  construction.  The  nev  torn  bM  irkkf  atneta  than 
e  old  town ;  it  is  commanded  on  one  side  hy  roeky  heii;)i(s, 
rising  to  the  height  of  500  or  600  feet,  lovci*  1  >\  ,rh  w  d 
atwl  neath,  and  of  picturesque  R]>]tuiirance.  Tht;  <  iii.ln.Jiai, 
rebuilt  eurlv  ill  the  iifu-etilh  century,  is  one  of  the  n.iblest 
cburchtM  in  France :  the  other  principal  buildings  are  the 
town-hall,  the  hospitals tlMiwmeka»aiidtb«colk!pk  There 
ia  apublio  walk. 

Tne  population  of  the  oommuno,  in  162$,  was  10,03S;  in 
Igrti,  98r,ii;  in  183G,  9715:  showing,  by  iU  gradual  dimi- 
nuiiuii,  the  dei  line  of  the  town.  Quimper  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  nianuCactures  except  of  hftLs  utid  of  coarse 
earllib>aw4r«i.  SiaM  vessels  are  built.  The  Odet  u  navi- 
gable up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  by  means 
of  it  considerable  trade  is  carried  on :  the  exporla  an  com. 
honey,  linen  and  hempen  cloth,  horses,  butter,  talkw«  and 
dried  or  salted  piicbaida  or  other  flab;  the  importa  atv  eo- 
lonial  produce  and  sail.  There  are  thirteen  fain  in  the 
vear.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  ver\  actively  carried  on.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  comparaiively  sierile:  it  is  chiefly 
laid  out  m  pa.-.tuie-ground,  :«i  which  many  horses  are  reared, 
of  small  size,  but  great  speed.  Some  coal  is  found,  but  we 
are  not  aware  tlut  it  ia  mffkiBd.  There  are  a  subordinate 
oourt  of  juatioe  and  a  eommeireial  conrt,  several  fiscal  go- 
Tommeat  offices,  an  •schaoge.  a  public  library  of  7000 
volumes,  a  high  school,  with  a  collection  of  the  objects  of 
physical  science,  an  agricultural  society,  a  deparlmenlal 
nursery-ground,  a  theatre,  j>u!>lic  baths,  a  seminary  for  the 
pricsthuud,  and  schools  for  navigutiun  and  drawing. 

Quimper  was  the  birth-place  of  Fr^ron,  a  critic  and  man 
of  letters  of  some  eminence;  and  of  the  Jcsuiu  Boug^ant 
andHardouin[HAitoouiNl,theflnttlie author  of  a  history 
of  th«  van  which  praeaded  the  peace  of  WeetDbalia. 

QUIN.  JAMES,  wa.  (  i  ll  n  Kin-  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, on  the  24ih  at  Fehi.i.ii),  iij;»3.  His  ancestois w«r«j  of 
un  ani^ent  English  fatuily,  hut  his  father  had  been  settled 
in  Dublin,  and  ins  grandfather,  Mark  Qutn,  was  lord-mayor 
of  Dublin  in  1676.  There  is  no  account  of  his  mother  in 
any  of  bis  biographies;  and  in  1710,  when  his  father  died* 
James  Quin  was  unable  to  prove  his  legitimacy.  He  was 
inteoded  for  the  bar,  and  educated  in  Dublin  by  Dr.  Jones 
of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  came  to  England, 
and  took  eh.iinberj  iii  the  Temple,  hut  finding  his  means 
after  hia  father's  deaih  iim(ku|ua!e  to  hm  support,  he 
turned  Ins  thouf^hts  to  the  sta'.;e,  for  which  profession  he 
fo^^essed  man^'  important  qualitlcations,  an  expressive  coun- 
tt-u  iuec,  a  majestic  figure,  a  powerful  eye,  and  a  clear,  full, 
and  melodious  voice.  He  was  inUcoduoed  by  Ryan,  iIm 
actor,  to  the  managers  of  Drury-Lane Theatre,  and en^ged, 
in  1717,  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  eiisuini;  w  inler.  A 
tavern  bruwl,  connected  with  an  iiiiri^ue,  involved  Imn  in 
law  prMceediiigs,  and  he  was  compelled  for  u  short  tune  to  ; 
retire  to  Ireland.  On  his  return  to  London  be  made  some 
sensation  in  the  part  of  Baiazet,  at  Covent  Garden  :  and  in 
1720  made  his  first  great  hit  in  the  character  of  Falstaff. 
He  was  oonaidandat  the  bead  of  his  profesaioa  till  Garriek 
made  his  appaaianoeb  of  whoui  ha  at  flcrt  lyoka  eotttenptu- 
uusly. 

In  17  IC  these  two  great  rivals  perfoniie*!  together  in  the 
*  Fair  penitent,"  and  in  17-lsQuin  retired  from  the  sta.i^c. 
hut  a'liuially  performed  Falstatl  for  the  benefit  uf  his  old 
friend  Ryan,  till  the  year  1764,  when,  havin:^  lost  two  of  his 
fnmt  teeth,  he  deoUnwd  appearing,  declaring  that  he 'would 
whistle  Falstaff  for  nomaii.'  Quindiedat£ath,oatheieist 
of  Januaiy.  1766.  He  was  a  master  of  eloeotion,  and  -was 
engaged  in  that  capacity  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
insuuct  his  son  Prince  George,  afterwards  George  III. 


Quin's  eicilamation  of  *  I  taught  the  boy  to  speak,*  on 

litaring  his  majesty  deliver  his  first  sf  < m  h  fr  ni  the  throne, 
has  btieu  quoted  more  frequently  thiiii  auy  of  his  jokes, 
although  both  for  number  and  humour  they  would  of  tticm- 
selves  form  a  capital  ^est-book.  He  was  a  great  epicure, 
and  his  manners  were  sometimes  coarse  and  overbearing; 
but  it  should  navar  be  foigptten  that  he  released  Thomson, 
the  author  of  tba  *8eaioos.*  from  a  spungiog-house  by 
paying  the  debt  and  costs  for  which  the  poet  was  incar- 
cerated, without  having  had  any  personal  acquaintuiKre 
with  him.  A  full-length  portrait  of  Quin,  in  a  splendid 
suit  of  .-tcarkt  and  ^old,  is  amongst  the  collection  of  tho  la,ie 
Mr.  Mathews,  at  tlie  Garriek  club. 

QUINA  or  QUiNlA,  a  most  important  vegetable  alkali, 
contained  in  the  three  well-known  varieties  of  Cinchona*  or 
bark,  but  principally  in  tba  ydilow  bark.  This  alkali  wu 
discoveredr  in  1820,  by  Pdlelier  and  Caventou,  and  they 
showed  the  process  for  obtainint^  it  in  its  separate  stafi-. 
Tins  alkali  may  he  obtained  from  yellow  bark  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  already  described  for  procuring  Cincbonia 
[Ci.nchoma]  from  pale  bark.  It  exists  combined  with 
excess  of  kinic  acid,  forming  superkinate  of  q^uina.  Wo  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  best  procesa,  wtth  soma  slight 
modilieaticaa,  is  that  proposed  In  the  laat  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Fharmacopma,  1840.  This  consists  in  boiling 
the  bark  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  so  as  to  extract 
its  colouring  and  r>  sinous  matter,  treating  the  residue  with 
sulphuric  acid  sous  to  obtain  sulphate  of  quina,  which  is  to 
be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  precipitatol 
quina  being  redissdved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  and 
treated  with  animal  cfaarooal,  Is  to  be  evapocatad  to  ita  ecja* 
tallising  point. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  pure  quina  ia  to  decompose 
a  solution  of  the  pure  sulphate,  or  rather  disulphate,  of 
quina  by  aronuinia,  and  to  wa^h  and  dry  the  precipitate. 
Its  properties  are.  I  hat  il  is  colourless,  ini)dijrou>,  and  ex- 
tremely bitter.  It  f  uses  at  about  300"  Fahr.,  and  when  cold  is 
yellow,  translucent,  friable,  and  somewhat  like  resin.  Boil* 
ing  water  dissolves  only  1  -200th  of  ita  weight  of  quina.  and 
cold  water  a  much  less  quantity.  It  is  ieadaydiseoh>ed  by 
alcohol,  and  when  a  solution  in  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  O'blA  is 
set  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  warm  place,  crystals  of 
liMlrate  of  quiiiu  are  obtauied,  containing  one  equivalent 
uf  water.  The  alkaline  property  of  quina  is  shown  by  its 
restoring  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  and  by  satura- 
ting and  forming  o  r^lallizable  salts  with  acids.  Quina  is 
soluble  in  tether,  anil  slightly  also  in  the  volatile  and  flxad 
oils  whan  they  ara  heaMd.  When  sul  jeeted  to  a  atioDg 
heat  with  access  ofair.lt  is  totally  di^ipaied,  with  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  vapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  residue  after  ilie  action  of  the  beat  is  over,  it  is 
owing  to  some  impurity. 
Quina  is  composed  of — 

Twelve  equivalents  of  hydrogen    12   or  7*4 
Twenty  ejqjuivalents  of  carbon.    120    »  7411 
Twoequivalanlaof  oKygen  .     16  ^ 
One  equifalant  of  acote      •     14    «  8*7 

Equivalent    162  1000 
We  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  more  impurlanl  salts  of 
quina,  premising  that  the  only  one  extensively  employed  is 
the  disulphate,  the  Qmner  tUsulpfuu ot  iho  London  Pharma- 
copoBia,  and  the  Quirur  suli.ha*  of  the  Edinburgh. 

Suiphate  QiisRo.— This  salt  ma^-  be  nrepwad  by  ciyi> 
talltxing  a  solution  of  sutnnate  of  quina,  tne  acid  of  which 
has  not  taken  up  as  mucli  of  the  alkali  as  it  is  capable  of 
coiubming  with.    Tliis  salt  cry>ialluej  ui  square  prisius, 
effloresces  when  exposed  to  the  air,  is  soluble  in  11  times 
its  weight  of  water  at  55%  and  in  8  times  at  72';  it  is  also 
dissolved  by  alcohol.  At  212°  it  fuses  in  its  water  of  crystal- 
Usatioa.  Iliis  salt,  though  neutral  in  oomposition.  is  acid  lo 
litmus  paper,  but  not  sour  to  the  taste.  Bv  the  action  of 
heat  in  the  air  it  is  totally  decomposed  and  dissipated. 
It  is  not  employed  in  medicine,  and  is  composed  of — 
One  e(]uivaient  of  sulphurie  aoid  .        40  or  14'6 
One  equivalent  of  quina   ,       .     162  ^  ^^'1 
Bight  aquindants  of  waiar  .      .      72  „  Se'S 

Equivalent    274  lOO'O 
iMm^pAafa  <^  QMUOr— This  is  prepared  by  adding  the 
alkali  to  the  acid  till  it  is  Incapable  of  combining  with  more. 

Tlie  crystals  of  this  salt  arc  colourless,  acicular.  Im.  j  a 
pearly  lustre,  a  bitter  taste,  and  effloresce  when  exposed  to 
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tb*  air.;  on*  put  Mqmiw  for  wtlutioa  abtwt  740  puts  of 
coM  or  30  ofMiling  water,  OOof  «old  alMtbol  of  ap.  gr.  0'85U. 
and  much  les&  of  iMiling.  When  healed,  disulphate  of  quina 
becomes  luminous,  fusea,and  on  coohng  has  the  appearance 
of  melted  wax;  it  afttrward.s  ruddooii,  begins  to  decompose, 
and  when  the  heat  i;s  raued  to  ignition  in  the  air.  charcoal  is 
obuined,  iiml  tliisi,  if  the  m\i  is  pun-,  i&  eventually  entirely 
dissipated  without  residue.  It  is  uuu  of  the  remarkable 
properties  of  this  salt  to  give  a  blue  tinge  to  water  ;  bj  the 
additiM  lint  of  ebtorine^  and  tben  of  Mamoiiia,  it  btmmes 
of  ao  emerald  green  colour. 

It  is  oonipoied  of — 

Oac- t»4uivalutit  uC  :>ulph uric  acid  40  or  9i7 

Two  equivalents  of  quina  .       .  324  „  74  31 

Sii^teqtuvakalA  of  water  72  .,  16-52 

Kqumlent  436  .100*00 
f/itrait  <if  QMRO^WbeD  tbe  aolutioD  of  thia  lalt  b  ent- 

poratcd  to  a  certain  point,  oleaginous  dropa  are  formed, 
which  resemble  wax  in  appearance  when  they  have  solidified. 
^Vhen  they  are  l<epl  some  days  undi  r  water,  they  gradually 
alter  in  appearance,  and  art-  cunvevted  into  groups  of  regular 
brilliant  crystals,  and  it  xlten  hajipi  ns  tliat  one  drop  becomes 
a  single  cryataL  This  phenomenon  depends  upon  the  cir- 
eoOMtaoee  tbat  the  lut  when  deposited  hot  is  fused,  and 
eoBteins  bo  mier  ot  eryitaUiuUoii.  bui  gtaduaUy  oombines 
vith  it  to  fbrm  eryatris ;  the  erystailt  are  reetanguler  priams 
with  inclined  basesi,  and  do  not  possess  an>  cleavage. 

Hydrochlorate  (if  Qmna. — This  sail  i  rjstalliaees  in  nilky 
or  pearly  tufts.  Ii  is  sliyiiily  soluble  id  water,  hut  more  so 
than  the  neutral  sulphate  of  quina.  It  fuses  below  iil  i^ 
There  are  probably  two  bydroemotatee,  corresponding  to  the 
two  tttlphates  of  thtf  «luli ;  the  ncntnl  lolt  ooiuiata  of— 
One  eqnivident  of  hjdradybciie  aeUl  S7 
One  equivelent  of  quina     .      .  16S 
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Oxalate  o/^ina. — ^This  salt  is  obtained  by  preciptlating 
a  soluble  salt  of  quina  by  a  neutral  oxalate;  it  is  procured 
in  the  slate  of  a  white  powder,  which  is  but  slightly  aoluble 
in  water  when  cold,  but  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
as  tiie  soluiioQ  ooola»  the  salt  is  deposited  in  stlky  crystals. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  nkohol,  specially  when  healed,  and  the 
salt  crystallizes  as  the  solution  cools.  When  excess  of  acid  is 
added  to  the  oxalate,  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  crystal- 
lize* in  iifed|i-s. 

Gaiiaie  oj  Qidna. — This  salt  precipitates  in  the  state  of  a 
white  powder,  when  a  soluble  gallate  is  added  to  a  solution 
of  a  aalt  of  qnioa.  It  is  aolable  in  hot  water,  but  preeipi- 
tatae  as  the  eolution  eooU ;  it  dissolves  leadflf  in  eseaiia  of 
acid  and  in  alcohol.  This  salt  is  produced  wfaoft  ioflision 
of  izalls  is  added  to  infusion  of  yellow  bark. 

Kinate,  or  rather  Suvfirkinate  of  Quina,  is  the  salt  whieh 
exists  naturally  tu  the  ttark.  It  !:>  crysUUuie,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  mammellated  white 
eru8ta»  wbicfa  sometimes  consist  of  small  needles  that  lose 
their  tiaaeparency  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  assume  a 
homf  apnearanee.  This  salt  is  veiy  bitter,  alighUy  soluble 
in  alecAoL  but  very  soluble  in  water. 

Till.-  salts  of  qiiitta  in  general  are  distinguished  by  ibeir 
ftrong  taste  of  Cinchona,  and  by  their  pearly  lustre;  liie 
greater  number  are  soluble  iii  water,  and  some  are  soluble 
also  in  alcohol  and  teiber.  The  soluble  salts  are  precipitated 
Vf  the  oxulir,  tariane,  and  gallic  acids,  by  the  salta  of  tlUMO 
•aide,  and  also  by  the  alkalis  Mid  alkaUne  earttaa. 

QUINAULT,  PHIUFPE.  born  tt  Airb  in  1633,  studied 
the  law.  and  afterwards  fallowed  it  as  a  profession  for  a  time, 
bat  owing  to  bis  inclination  to  poetry,  he  neglected  it,  and 
began  to  write  for  the  stage.  He  wroio  several  tragedies 
aa<i  coineiiics  f^^  the  Tbu-iue  Fraii^ais,  which  are  now  for- 
Ifotten.  About  1673  he  besau  writing  plays  for  the  Grand 
Opera,  wlixl)  his  friend  LulTi  set  to  music  [Ltn.Li];  and  it 
u  on  thi:.  kind  of  composition,  which  partakes  strongly  of  she 
Inie.  tiiat  (j[uiaeiilt's  reputation  aa  a  poet  was  established. 
He  i>  eonndeml  the  (frst  writer  of  Wench  operas;  the 
attempts  ;siade  before  his  time  by  Porriu  ^u  ri  In  low  me- 
diocrity. A.  W.  Schlegol  observes  that '  QuiiiauU,  though 
now  almost  forgotten,  is  aeTertheless  highly  distinguished 
for  bis  lync  tragedie<i and  tlie  same  critic  adds  that  he 
prefers  bis  manner  and  style  of  composition,  light,  animated, 
and  fikotastic.  to  that  of  the  neat  Italian  vetodcanutist 
Ketastasio.  The  opera  of  *Andda*li  comidenHlQuiBaulfa 
■MtcibfiN*.  LoiiwZIY.haileimdiMiQwMUib  dia  ofdac 


of  St.  Michael,  with  a  pennon  of  aooo  lines,  and  the  Fieneb 
Academy  and  the  Academf  of  Insoiptlons  and  Belles* 

Lettres  numbcrttd  him  among  tbeir  members.  At  LulU's 
death,  in  16H7,  Quinault  ceased  to  write  for  the  stui^e,  and 
he  died  the  following  year,  leaving  a  considerable  fortune 
among  his  daughters.  All  bis  dramas  have  been  collected 
and  published:  '  Le  ThrAtre  de  M.  Quinault,  con  tenant  ses 
Tn^jedies,  Comidies,  et  Ojt^ra.  editkin  augneatte  de  sa  Vis^ 
et  d  une  Dissertation  sur  boii  Ouvrsgiaa  et  tiir  lX)ngine  da 
rOp^'  6  vols.  ISino.,  Paris,  1716. 

QUINCB.  The  fhiit  m>  called  is  the  Cydonia  vulgari* 
of  botanists,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties,  the  i'.pple- 
shaped,  pear-shaped,  and  the  Portugal  quuice.  The  la.st 
is  by  some  reckoned  a  species.  There  are  also  some  sub- 
varieties  of  the  others.  The  quince-tree  is  used,  and  chiefly 
propagated  inthiaeotintry,  for  furnishing  steeks  for  grafting 
with  soeh  peaii  aa  are  intended  to  be  grown  as  dwarfs,  or 
when  early  fhdting  is  desirad.  The  Portugal  quince  is  lo 
be  preferred  for  this  purpose,  as  its  growth  corresponds 
nearer  with  that  of  the  pear  than  the  other  smaller-leaved 
sorts.  It  IS  also  better  for  the  <!  rui  lu;  purposes  to  which 
the  fruit  of  the  quince  is  applied,  such  as  niarinaltide  and 
syrups  or  jellies.  The  propagation  of  the  trees  is  easily 
effected  by  layering.  As  the  tree  vegetates  early,  it  shouio, 
wh^n  used  as  a  stock,  be  grafked  aa  soon  u  the  weather  irill 
penaiL  Fion  this  not  bung  attended  in,  a  want  of  sueesM 
naa  oeoasionally  been  eompUned  of.  The  sMeks  should 
be  headed  down  even  xi  early  as  January.  Quinces  are 
hmt  adapltid  lor  light  and  rather  moitti  soils,  in  dry  soils 
the  pears  grown  upon  them  are  rendered  gritty.  [Cydonia.] 

QUINCTIUA^NUS.  MAKUUS  FA'BIUS.  is  said  by 
Jei'oa]e(CAroR.  Euseb.)  to  have  been  a  native  of  Calagiurris 
(Calahona),  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain,  Mid  to 
have  been  hrottght  to  Rome  by  Qalba,on  the  deaUiof  Nem^ 
A.D.  68.  There  is  however  sufficient  evidence  in  the  works 
of  Quinctilian  to  prove  that  be  was  educated  if  not  born  at 
Rome  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  lived  at  Rome 
at  least  as  early  as  A.D.S9.  He  describes  himself  as  an  adoles- 
ceniulus  (  Oral.  Inst.,  v.  7,  p.  27 1 ,  ed.  Bipont)  and  iuvenis  {Id., 
X.  1,  p.  21J)  when  he heara  Domitius A/er,  who  ilied,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus  (Ann.,  mv.  59).  in  that  year.  Dodwdl,  in 
bis'Anaales  QuiaiiUanei,'  maintains  that  Quinctilian  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  the  b^innin?  of  the  reign  of  Claudiiu, 
about  A.D,  l^,  and  accounts  f  r  'Im  statement  of  Jerome  by 
supposing  that  Quinctilian  aecoiu pained  Gulba  to  Spain, 
and  returned  with  him  to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Nero  That 
Quinctilian  was  not  born  in  Spain  is  couflrmed  by  the  iUct 
that  Martial,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Spa^and  speaks 
of  most  of  h^  fellow*oountiyinea  who  were  in  any  wty  emi- 
nent, never  menttons  QuinettUan  as  nieh ;  in  addition  to 
which,  Quinctilian  himself  speaks  of  his 'father  as  if  he  had 
been  an  orator  at  Rome  {Intt.  Orat.,  ix.  3,  p.  I6'j).  It  is 
thought  by  some  writers  that  M.  Seneca  alludes  either  to 
the  ialhef  or  grandfather  of  Quinctilian.  in  the  fitth  book 
of  his  '  Controversi*'  {Pra/.,  p-  :i  J",  ed.  Bipont). 

Jerome  says  (/or.  cit.)  that  Quinctilian  was  the  first  rhe* 
torician  who  received  a  salary  from  the  fiscus,  which  must 
have  been  first  given  him  in  the  time  of  Voipssian.  (Suet, 
Feip.,  Id.)  He  prasiised  as  en  advocate  with  great  reputa- 
tion (Orat.  Inst.,  ii.  12,  p.  I  H),  and  also  taught  rhetoric  for 
twenty  vears  (/</.,  Prsf.  in  lib.  i.},  tu  both  of  which  occupa- 
tions Maittil  illudea  In  an  epigcam  (ik  90)  .addiessed  to 
bim  :— 

*  QuIacUUaaa,  vg"  noderalor  uuaaM  JaVMlUlk 
Cttwts  Boftisw,  QuinrtiUaiie,  lugm,' 

After  retiring  from  his  profession,  he  was  entrusted  by 

Domitian  with  the  education  of  the  ncpotes  of  Ins  sister 
(Inst.  Oral.,  Proif.  in  lib.  iv.,  p.  210),  ana  about  the  ^aiue 
time  wrote  his  great  work  on  the  education  of  an  oralor. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  uf  his  death  ;  Dodwcll  supposes 
that  he  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
that  ihii  emperor  bestowed  upon  him  the  consular  orna* 
ments,  which  we  know  were  granted  to  him  at  some  period 
of  his  life.  (Ausonius,  Grot.  JUdtio,  f»  290.  ed,  Bipont) 
Juvenal  (vii.  192)  also  speaks  of  bis  being  a  senstor. 

In  the  preface  to  the  sixth  book  of  fiis  work  OU  the  iu- 
struetiua  of  an  orator,  Quinctilian  bitterly  laments  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  two  sons,  and  complains  that  there 
was  no  providence  in  the  govcrumcnl  of  human  offairs. 
His  wife  died  in  her  nineteenth  year,  and  his  younger  son 
in  his  fifth,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  The  elder 
lived  to  the  age  often,  and  died  while  Quiootilian  was  fUf 
fBgad  in  his  fgitat  work,  ft  appeam  however  that  he  mar 
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ned  afBin.or  ttat  lie  had  a  tlnuphfor,  whom  he  has  omitted 
to  meniion ;  since  Pitny  the  Younger,  in  a  letter  to  Quiocti- 
litn  <  Ep^  vi.  32 ).  speaks  of  a  daughtw  of  bit,  iriio  WM  tobe 
Biarried  to  Nonius  C<'ler. 

Quinctilian  wns  the  mo!>t  celebnttd  tMeher  of  rhetoric 
in  bis  time.  Tbe  younger  PUnjr  WW  «iMof  hk  pupiU  iEp^ 
tL     as  well  as  many  other  eminent  men. 

Quinctilian  complains  that  many  works  hatl  been  pub- 
lished unikr  his  name  without  his  consent.  Ho  particularly 
Bciuiuns  two  books  oil  the  art  of  rhetoric,  wliich  had  been 
taken  down  by  his  pupils  and  afterwards  pubhshcd  fraro 
tbeir  notes  ilntt.  OraUrttd,  in  lib.  i.) ;  and  be  also  says  that 
Mvenl  of  biaspeeebM  «•»  publisbcd  in  tbe  seme  way  from 
tbe  nolet  of  tbe  thortband  writers  (tIL  S.  p.  21 ).  Aecord- 
ng  to  Jiivena!  (vii.  Iff;,  &c.),  Quinctilian  arquired  great 
weulih  by  Ills  iirnforsiun,  bui  Plmy  (Ev.,v\.  32)  speaks  of 
liiii:  lA  in  nii)(ierati<  eircumstaiices.  Juvenal  however  ap- 
pvurs  Ui  spenk  of  his  wealth  in  coiopariiwn  with  other  rhe- 
toricians, wbito  Pliny  perbsps  eompued  it  with  bisovti 
fortune. 

Quinctili8li*8  work  on  tteoiveation  of  an  orator  ('Insti- 
tntio  Oratoria')  was  written,  n  already  slated,  in  the  reign 
of  Doroitian,  upon  whom  he  beatowi  the  melt  extravagant 

fliiiiery  iti  ilie  jirofact  to  hw  fourth  book,  and  invokes  his 
as?iisianco  as  a  >^  jd  in  the  composilion  oTtiie  work.  It- is 
dedieiited  to  Marcellus  Victonu»,  whose  son  he  had  e<lij- 
cated,  and  it  was  undertaken  clnedy  for  the  instrurtion  of 
bis  own  son,  whoiiied  before  it  was  finished.  {PreeJ.  in  lib.  vi., 
p.  tAi.)  It  is  divided  into  twelve  bouka,  and  iu  object  it 
not  merely  to  gite  tbe  eUef  rules  of  tbo  iftofrholoctt,  bot 
also  to  point  out  the  course  of  eduration  which  an  orator 
iiliould  pursue.  He  jrives  iin  outline  of  the  whole  work  in 
the  preface.  The  first  hcn)k,  he  says,  treats  of  thoie  subjects 
which  must  be  studied  before  rhi^Utnc.  In  the  second,  the 
elements  of  rhetoric  are  discussed  ;  and  in  the  five  following 
inventio,  in  which  ditpotitio  is  included.  Elocutio,  memory, 
and  pronunciation  form  the  subject  of  the  four  next ;  and 
tbe  last  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  tiio  quaUileationa  ne- 
eessarv  for  an  orator,  and  of  the  manner  in  wbieb  eanses 
abould  be  pleaded. 

The  first  book  i.s  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  us,  as  it 
gives  us  some  knowledge  t  ilu  :nanner  in  which  a  respect- 
able lioman  youth  was  educated.  Quinctilian  commcDces 
by  saying  that  theoducation  of  the  oniiorabotild  bogin  frm 
Ilk  infiiney,  and  reoommenda  that  tbo  nurses  ana  all  per* 
aona  about  ibe  child  should  biv«  a  eotrert  prononeiation. 
He  says  that  it  is  better  to  learn  Greek  before  Latin,  as  the 
latter  will  be  easily  acquired  from  it4  being  the  languap^e  of 
the  country  ;  hul  he  di>appro\ed  of  the  i>hin  adnptid  by 
many  of  only  allowing  Greek  to  be  spoken  for  a  lung  time, 
since  thereby  the  child  acquired  the  Greek  accent  and  Greek 
idioms  in  speaking  his  own  language.   He  recommends  a 

Eoblie  school  in  preference  to  home  education,  as  tbo  onu 
itton  of  puUk  ichools  it  oiiffloioat  to  oonnterbolooee  Miy 
disadvantage  arising  ftma  ttw  number  of  tbe  hoyt  and  tbe 
consequent  inability  of  the  master  to  give  them  his  undi- 
vided attentioii,  as  in  ihe  ease  of  a  single  pupil ;  and  he  re- 
plies at  some  length  to  the  (d)jection  that  public  schools  are 
injurious  to  raorHls,aud  maintains  that  a  boy  incurs  as  much 
danger  of  having  his  morals  injured  at  borne  as  at  school. 
Ho  reeonmenda  tbe  master  however  to  study  well  tbe  dis- 
poeilion  of  eteb  boy.  and  bo  strongly  disapproves  of  corporal 
punithment  At  the  grammar-school,  the  pupil  is  to  learn 
the  art  of  speaking  correctly,  and  also  to  study  the  aniient 
authors,  beginning  first  with  she  poets,  and  aflerwardb  pro- 
ceeding to  the  historians.  Before  going  to  the  school  of  the 
rhetorician,  the  pupil  must  ac<|uire  a  knowledge  of  music 
aadgeometrjr ;  and  he  also  recommends  him  to  receive  some 
iMtmotion  in  pronunciation  from  tlio  comic  actors,  and 
in  mture  and  attitude  from  tho  maaten  in  the  Palestra. 

After  passing  through  this  coarse  of  edoeation,  Quincti- 
lian considers  ihe  pupil  competent  to  enter  the  school  of  the 
rhetorician,  and  accordingly  in  his  second  book  he  gives  the 
tlrsl  elements  of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  thinks  that  the 
pupil  should  not  attempt  to  speak  extempore  at  first,  but 
should  confine  himself  to  written  exercises,  which  should 
first  consist  of  narrations  of  real  fiffita»and  aAorwarda  of 
pancgyrka  Uliutriooa  men  and  dtspraiae  of  tbe  wieked. 
After  recommending  some  other  subjects  fur  written  com- 
positions, he  points  out  tlie  advantages  attending  a  careful 
study  of  the  best  tnsturians  and  orators  under  a  master,  who 
VNnud  point  out  their  principal  beauties  and  defects.  In 
fbiriwiin  iitljlodti  ihi  JnnliiBinoiij  hoonndiniwn  thopwotioi^ 


which  was  common  in  lil-i  time,  of  taking  them  f^om  tbe 
works  of  tlie  poets,  the  answers  of  oracles,  &c.,  and  main- 
tain-, that  the)  should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to 
such  matters  as  the  orator  would  afterwards  be  engaged 
upon  tt>  the  courts.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  book  be  de- 
fines rLotorie  to  be  tbo  art  of  tpeokiiy  Won,  and  proves  that 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  at  an  art  and  «  virtae  (virtus),  and 
tliut  it  comprehends  all  subjects  which  con  bo  discussed. 

The  litbt  two  hooks  are  only  introductory ;  in  tV®  third 
Quinctilian  commences  the  principal  subject  of  his  work, 
namely,  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  says  that  it  consists  of  five 
parts,  Inventio,  Dispotitio,  Elncutio,  Memoria,  Prnnuntiatio 
or  Actio.  He  divides  ail  causes  into  tbtee  kinda*  tlio  Dt- 
mmutrative  or  Pm^frieat,  tbe  DeNbentive,  and  tbe  Ju- 
dicial. The  deiDonstrative  or  panegyrical  treats  of  subjects 
requiring  praise  (/attf)  or  blame  (ritujt'ratio),  and  is  fre- 
quently eniplo\CMl  by  the  oralur,  us  in  funeial  oiations,  ro- 
comroendLiig  or  attacking  witnesses,  8iC.  Tbe  deliberative 
consists  of  persuasion  Ituadettdi)  and  dissuasion  {dittuar 
dmdi),  and  is  confined  by  Greek  writers  to  speeches  made 
ill  the  assemlhes  of  the  people;  but, according toQutnctiltan, 
may  bo  emplojred  in  many  olbcr  speeches.  The  judirial 
eoniitlt  in  aeeoiatlon  (ffffrnftO)  and  defence  (depuhio).  and 
is  divided  by  Quinctilian  into  the  proceinnim.  nanati  i,  pro- 
batio,  refuiatio,  and  peruratio.  All  suit.-,  Quiiu-tdian  ?a) s, 
are  respecting  one  thing  or  more  ti'ian  one  The  former  aio 
called  simpltces,  as  in  the  case  of  theft,  adultery,  &c.;  and 
the  latter  eonjunctee,  ai  la  Ihe  eaao  of  extortion  fpecuais 
ropetuodM  or  when  t.  ponoit  k  •eoysed  of  mon  than  obo 
criAO  tt  tbo  satno  time.  Ho  aUo  iayt  that  there  is  another 
species  of  law-suits,  called  the  comparative,  as  for  inst,ince 
when  the  matter  in  dispute  in  the  cuurt  of  the  Qntuniviri 
is,  which  claimant  is  more  worthy  of  the  inherilanci.' ;  or 
when,  in  the  case  of  a  divinalio^  it  has  to  be  decided  who  is 
to  be  tbe  real  or  chief  MOUser;  or  wbcik  ttvo  iofOTUezs  both 
claim  the  reward. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  Quinctilian  tnali  of  tbo 
pnNBminm,  narratkik  pvobatiok  and  refbtatio,  in  judicial 
eauBM ;  end  remarkt^tbat  tbe  probatio  is  the  most  important. 
He  divides  proofs  \t\\o  itmrfijieial  »nd  uriiflciiil :  under  tho 
former  he  includes  previous  judgments  (pra'judicia),comm'bti 
reports  (rumorcs),  .orture  of  slaves  (tormen(a),  legal  instru- 
ments (tabulte).  oaths  ijusjurandumKand  witneirtrs  (testes); 
^  artificial  proofs  he  means  those  vbieb  tbe  orator  bringa 
ibrward  Ikom  tbe  subject,  and  to  a  certain  OKloat  inveoit 
himseIC  Prwjudina,  toys  Quinctilian,  consist  of  three 
kinds:  \it,  exetnpla.  or  precedents,  that  is,  .similar  cases, 
which  have  been  already  decided ;  2,  ^'(/(firia  which  have 
been  passed  oti  matters  relating  to  the  cause;  ond  3,  Ju- 
dicia  which  bav«)  be«n  already  given  on  a  previous  trial  of 
the  cause.  Witnesses,  Quinctilian  says,  give  their  testimony 
in  writing  (per  tabulae)  or  word  of  mouth  in  open  court; 
and  be  dttcuaaea  at  ooandetnblo  length  tbo  boat  mote  of 
examining  and  OMa-onBining  witBeisct. 

In  the  sixth  book  Quinelflian  treats  of  tbe  peroratio  in 
judicial  cau-es;  and  in  tho  seventh,  of  the  dispo:>iiio,  the 
second  of  the  five  parts  into  which  he  divided  the  art  of 
rhetoric.  He  defines  dispositio  to  be  a  proper  distnbuiioa 
of  the  different  materials  and  parts  of  a  speech  into  their 
proper  places. 

In  toe  eighth  book  he  treala  of  what  lie  calls  doentiQw 
which,  bo  says,  all  orators  consider  to  be  the  most  difllenit 

part  of  their  art.  lie  recommends  the  orator  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  argument  of  his  .-speech  than  to  the  mere 
words  which  he  shoiUd  use;  and  maintains  that  tho»e  words 
are  the  bttist  which  best  express  our  uieaniug,  and  produce 
in  the  minds  of  the  judices  (he  effect  that  we  desire.  He 
then  proceeds,  in  the  remainder  of  tbia  book  and  in  tbe 
three  following,  to  explain  all  the  diUhnnt  subjects  compre- 
hended in  elocutio,  as  permiouitjr,  ornament,  ampliflcatkio, 
metaphors,  &c.,  and  gives  dtrections  fbr  acquiring  the  art  of 
extempore  speaking.  In  the  latter  p:,  l  f  I  I  eleventh 
book  De  briefly  discusses  the  fourth  and  filili  branches  of 
rhetoric,  namely,  memory  and  pronunciation. 

In  the  twelfth  book  be  treats  of  tbe  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  an  orator,  and  maintains  that  no  one  who  is  not 
virtoooa  eon  be  a  perfect  orator;  and  iJiat  a  knowledge  ol 
^ilosophy,  (dvil  taw,  and  hiatocjr  ti  noceasary  to  tbe  ontfor. 
He  aUo  gives  sumo  general  directions  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  causes  should  he  studied  and  pleaded  in  court ;  aad 
points  oat  tho  kind  of  tloquonce  wbieh  thoadoocato  thonld 
use. 

Thaitittoonplala]n.ofdM'Inattoitaa  of  Qninrtiliaii 
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«us  ditcov«r«d  in  tlM  year  1417,  by  PaK^it)[BiuccioLiKij.  in 
tb*  nonutcn'  of  Su  G«Q«  vllich  h  about  iweniy  miles  fVom 
OnistMis.  ro^io  bmB  giT«o  an  inteiwtiDg  aeoount  of  the 
fowwry  of  thu  MS.  in  a  letter  t*  Guarinus,  whieh  ia  re- 
printed in  Fabrioiua'i  *  Biblioiheca  Lalina,'  edited  by  Er- 
naali  (voL  ii^  p.  269).  On  the  revival  of  leartitnf.  the 
Institutes  uf  Qumctihan  were^  sliulied  aliDMt  mare  thun  any 
T'ther  Lai.n  auihur,  and  lecture*  on  rhetoric  were  at  UirI 
iimo  coiifmt;<l  to  an  intcrprelalion  of  Qainctilian'g  work, 
which  acrouuts  for  tlte  number  of  edittons  which  wore  pub* 
liahed  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  pro- 
lieiaor  IB  Um  nnivwiitir  of  l^ifnit,  wJao  i»  qaw  «aUad  piO' 
ftur  eloqaentia^  fiyroMrly  had  tbt  till*  af  Quiaaukuii 
professor 

Benidcb  Ujc  Iiistituteti,  ttierti  c<i.ntain  Deelamationes 
whirl)  are  u^uaUy  })ul)l:i>hed  under  tiif  name  of  Quiii  '  1 1  mu 
Of  ihfse  there  are  luni'teen  of  considerable  leni;lli.  and  one 
hundred  and  flfly-four  much  nhoricr,  which  are  said  to  have 
OriRinally  consisted  uf  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  The 
iMwr  were  probably  written  by  a  different  person  from  the 
Mihor  ot  Iw  fbrnar.  and  aaiilwr  of  ibem  by  Quinctilian 
Irimself.  Quinetilian  UlU  lu  that  ha  only  pubUshvd  one 
oration  himself.  (Oro/.  /n«/.,  vii.  v'  y  I'l  i  s n  .-  :ii  Icm 
writers  suppose  that  thesltorterDecbmaiiuiin  wci  u  ^ubltahed 
by  Quinctiliau's  fathe  r,  wiio  is  spoken  of  by  Ins  hon  us  an 
oralor  (ix.  3,  p.  169),  or  by  the  Quinctiliao  mentioned  by 
ScMca (Con/ro*.,  Prat  ia  UIkv.)*  WtthwttitMMiflaient 
MMom  liMr  aithar  «}iiiiioa. 

Qttiiiotnian  alao  mota  aKork  on  fba  cmhm  of  tbo  oorrup- 
tion  of  eloquence  (DtCatuit  Corruptte  £loquenii«  Oral. 
IntU  Prnpf.  n\  lib.  vi.,  p.  343),  wbieh  some  critics  iroai^ine 
to  be  the  work  entitled  '  De  Oratonbus,  sive  de  causis  cor- 
ruplse  elt>quenti(D  dialogus,'  which  is  usually  printed  with 
the  editions  of  Tix-ituii.  The  latter  work  however  eould 
aot  have  been  written  by  Quinctilian,  as  we  find  him  saying. 
«t  the  end  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  Institutes,  that  he  had 
traated  fully  ih«  Mbjectof  hyparhola  in  buarark'OtCaosis 
Corrupts  Eloqueoina  :*  wborautbo  nilycct  w  not  wntioned 
ill  the  ■  Duito^'us  Ac  Oratoribu.*  Reopeetuig  Ibo  tntlior  of 

thM  work  see  TACiTfs. 

The  best  cntuai  vditio.i  r'  Q uinctilian's  Institutes  is  bv 
Spaldiugi  Leipiie,  179i>-l816,  4  vols.  8to.,  to  which  an  ad- 
WtioBal  volune  of  notes  waaaddad  by  Zumpt,  Leipi..  1829. 
tro. ;  asd  •  LwtieonQiiiotiUaiiettm,  by  BooallnOiLBfaM,,  WHt 
9T0.  TIm  oditioMoftholBatitutes  byIiiBaiHUUi,HaMMV., 
i826.  2  vols.  8V0..  and  Zumpt,  Leipa,  1831,  8ro..  may  aUo 
be  recommended.  The  best  editions  of  the  Institutes  and 
Declainuliunos  tn^elher  are  by  Bunuiinn,  Levden,  I72U, 
i  vols.  410.;  and  the  Bipoat,  1782,  4  vola  Bvo.  There  » 
also  an  edition  of  the  InsUtolOi  atad  DeelamataoMO  Din* 
sault.  Paris,  7  vols.  8vo. 

The  Ii>  ii  uies  have  been  translated  into  Bncliak  by 
Ovtbrie.  Loud..  1746.  S  vol*.  8vo.,  and  Pusall.  Load,  ir74. 
a  Tola  8vo. ;  into  Fralsh  bf  Mieb.  do  Pnrea.  Pkria,  16«S. 
4to.,  and  Nic  Gedoyn.  Pari^  1718,  4iu. ;  and  into  Gannan 
by  Hcnkc,  Helmst.  1776-i777,  3  vol*.  8vo.,  of  which  a  new* 
e<iition  was  published  by  Blllerbeck,  Helms.,  \       3  vol*.  8vo. 

For  further  information  respecting  the  life  uf  QuiiiRiiliaa, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dodwell's  '  Annates  Velleiani, 
Quinctjliaai,  Statiani,  %.  vita  C  VaUoii  PaURuli,  M.  Fabii 
Quisetfliaoi,  P.  l^inii  Slatii  pro  tomponm  «iWM  diipo- 
liUB.*  Ozon..  1698.  8vo. 
QUINCY.  [MAssACHtjsxTTa.] 
QUINDECAGON,  a  figure  of  fifteen  side^i. 
QUINSY,  or  Cvnanchc,  or  Angina,  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  throat.  Nosulogist*.  having  applied  the  nanac  of 
cynanche  to  nearly  all  the  iullaramatorv  diseasaa  in  tbis 
part,  have  been  obliged  to  distinguish  the  diifereat  afaO- 
lioaa  of  the  aevaral  orgaaa  iodiuM  is  it,  by  noeiia  MMMa; 
beneo  wo  bofo  nnanebo  paiotidaa.  aaocbor  namo  fbr 
tnuoips  ;  C.  tracbealis,  which  is  croup;  C.  pl.arvr.  Tr-.  or  in- 
flaniniutioD  of  the  pharynx  ;  C.  tonsill&nii,  or  mll^aauation 
uf  the  tonsds;  and  inuny  other  spccict,  naiuod  cither  from 
the  organ  chiefly  affected,  or  the  cbarafitai  ot  the  tuliamma- 
tion.  Of  these,  numps  and  croup  having  been  treated  of  in 
separate  artielea,  tbo  prawot  iiia|  bo  davoted  l«  tlw  two 
last  mentioned,  vbiob  anmdood  OMHO  that  mitt  OOkiMMMdjr 
iatoadod  by  the  popular  oaaie  qniwjr. 

Onanehe  pharyngea,  or  inflamiBBtion  of  the  muoow 
inetiibranc  lining  the  bark  of  the  moulh  and  tht  ii;i[i(  r  y.wi 
t>{  the  thri>at,  is  that  which  Usually  exists  in  a  common  »ohj- 
*iir  J  Ill  mj^ht  on,  a»  It  luoiit  frequently  is,  by  a  change  in 
ttto  weaihar,  or  bv  sUtuig  ia  cold  «i  4llliip  Mr.  |t  it  ooo^ 


a  mild  disaasa,  aud  caiefly  annoying  from  its  liability  ta. 
raoar on  alicbt  oecasions.  The  extent  of  the  intlKmrnatiott 
varies  gnoUy  in  difisioat  eases ;  it  naaj  bo  ooBfinod  t«  tbo 
pharynx,  or  it  WKf  tptood  from  it  ovot  Ibo  wA  p^lato  ood 

the  tonsils,  and  into  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  where  it  pro- 
duces the  additional  symptoms  of  a  cold,  or  into  the  tym- 
panum [Ear],  giving  ri^»  to  deafness.  On  examinntion 
thu  buck  uf  the  mouth  and  fauctis,  when  thus  inHumed, 
will  be  found  unnaturally  red  and  swollen,  and  ufian 
covered  with  tough  mucus  or  lynpb;  and  ftom  theao 
changes  there  result  dryness  and  MfonoM  of  tbo  tbroat» 
pain  oa  avoUoviac,  aad'a  loiMotioa  aa  if  tbo  dimiod  paria 
«oro  alotrijr  wmatrioiod. 

A  CdininiHi  sore-throat  does  not  lici  rl  much  trcatineiil  ; 
wannlh,  gentle  pin^alives,  and  swt.iiii.j}  nienirines.  the 
1.  ;  i!,,ii:'e  of  i:imukiiing  food,  and  the  inhaling;  <if  tiie  vapour 
uf  hot  wuier,  or  hot  vinegar  and  water,  or  the  application  of 
a  large  poultice  round  (he  throat,  will  usually  effect  its 
removal  in  a  faw  dan.  Somotimaa  bovover  Ibo  dwoaoo  ia 
prolonged  id  a  iligDt  bat  oboiinate  fcra.  wbieh  ia  tarn* 
monly  called  a  relaxed  sore-throat.  In  this  condition  liie 
redn«8s  of  the  parts  affected  i«  still  observed,  but  it  it  of  a 
leas  vivid  colour,  and  h  irrepularly  streaky,  instcin!  nrihMng 
evenly  diffused;  the  velum  also,  which  is  eonitnoniy  ira- 
plicaietl,  IS  eloniraied,  and  it  is  from  its  unnatural  contact 
With  the  back  of  tba  tongue  and  the  epiglottis  that  the  tick- 
ling aeiuatioR  in  tba  Iwoat  arises,  and  excites  a  ooaalant 
dasiN  to  swalloir  or  la  aoagh.  For  this  condition  tbo  noooo- 
sary  uaaimoat  eoaaiata  of  stiiiiiilatin^  gargles,  tanb  as  hot 
wine,  infusion  of  Cayenne  pcyfrr,  v,  [y  rli'tiie<l  mineral 
acids,  &c.,  and  if  the  patient  be  a\  i^iML  r  ii  ili  lieallh,  tonics 
and  appropriate  altcruiiveb. 

In  iDore  Msvere  cases  of  inllaiumation  of  the  pharynx  and 
adjacent  parts,  matter  sometimes  forms  either  around  or 
near  the  pharynx,  or  in  the  aoft  potato  or  the  uvula. 
Wherever  the  existence  of  matlor  on  bo  dctoimifiod.  it 
should  bo  immodiaialj  let  oat,  as  from  an  abiOBM  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  In  other  severe,  and  fn  soma  inoa> 
sure  peculiar.  ca>»es,  the  intenhily  of  the  inflanimation  is 
marked  by  the  foimution  of  false  membranes  on  the  affected 
surface.  This  form  of  the  dbease  has  been  Tiunied  un^ina 
membraiiacea,  and  has  been  especially  di>tiiribed  by  M.  Bre- 
tonneau  and  other  French  physiciaos  under  the  name  of 
diplUherU$»  In  tta  aaoantial  natora  tliis  aflbotion  raaomWoa 
croup,  with  iphiflh  aho  it  it  aonottoMS  oonnoeted,  tbo  ibbo 
membmne  beinij;  not  only  spread  over  the  miictius  surfaces 
of  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  but  e.Mcnditig  down  into  the 
trachea.  In  some  CHiie<i  the  intlainraaiion  is  very  acute,  and, 
b«iDg  accompanied  by  common  intlammstory  fever,  requires 
for  its  reductitMi  tbe  most  actito  antiphlogistic  treatment ; 
the  samo  maasurea,  in  abort,  aa  ara  anplieablo  ia  cases  of 
croup.  [CMov.1  la  aaotbar  aovoia  tarn  af  <|uinir,  tha 
inflamtaation  and  fotmatioii  of  fUaa  aiaiBbiiBaoa  aro  aeoom- 
panied  by  a  low  typhoid  alato  with  graat  prostration  *of 
strer  th,  and  ^e*^ulrlng  all  the  remedies  that  are  used  in 
I  cases  of  low  typhus  fever,  in  malipnnnl  scarlet  fever,  and 
other  daniferoui*  disease*  of  the  sanu  i  iavs,  It  is  this  form 
of  diseaaa  whiab  ia  usually  called  putnd  or  malignant  sore- 
throat,  and  Iqr  wnwilotiiti.  eynanrbe  or  angina  maligna.  It 
sometimes  occurs  as  an  epiOMBie^  and  waa  long  raptdad  aa 
attended  by  sloughing  of  tb*  tbtoat*  tba  lajara  of  Mm 
membrane  iMing  aiatuiaii  tu  tha  teiiiBad  liMia  in  a  itala 
of  gangrene. 

Ii  I  \  I  unche  tonsillaris  or  tonsillitis,  the  inl!ammation  is 
enlu  t  ly  or  nearly  limited  to  the  tonsils.  It*  »)tnploros  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  common  form  of 
the  preovding  disease,  but  on  examining  the  throat  tba 
rednesa  is  seen  to  be  less  diflfiaaed,  and  tbe  tonsils,  being  mora 
or  loaa  inofoaaad  in  size,  are  approximatod  to  «aeh  otbar  M 
aa  noarly  to  block  up  the  posterior  aperturo  of  tbo  month, 
and  render  any  efTori  to  swallow  extremely  painful.  Hence, 
to  avoid  the  pain,  the  patient  usually  leis  the  saliva  flow 
from  111-  Til  111' li,  mid  often,  in  attempting  to  swallow,  is 
unabic  to  ovcr(X}ine  the  ubslaclo  pr«>t)nted  by  the  onlar^^od 
tonsils,  and  discbargan  tlie  fluid  back  through  the  nose. 
In  many  cases  also  too  inflammation  extends  to  the  eustop 
chian  tuba  and  tympanam  [Baa],  prodoeing  deafness,  and 
to  tlio  parts  iauBodiaieiy  arout»d  tbe  larynx,  fivinc  rise  to 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  hanih  hoarao  Mund  of  iho 
vli  \  With  these  local  symptoms  there  is  usuallpinoN 
ut  le»*  fever,  with  headache,  Icnw  of  appetite.  Sic. 

The  milder  caises  of  inflatnniBlion  1 1  iI.l  '  ji  mIs  ui  iv  bo 

tnntad  in  tba  aama  maonar  aa  tboso  of  the  pr«c«diug  dia- 
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•He;  iMobiM  appUed  to  the  side*  of  the  throat  where  the 
pun  it  matt  leverely  felt,  are  probably  the  most  beneficial 
mean*  that  can  be  employed,  with  a  higher  degree  of  in- 
flammation absoeaaes  often  form  in  the  tonsils,  accompanied 
by  all  \ln  ii  isual  signs,  and  withstiU  ir.  r  obstruction  in 
llie  iliroal.  In  time  these  will  broak.  of  themselves,  hut 
it  will  rauterially  shorten  the  patient's  sufferings  if  they  be 
opened  as  soon  m  matter  hm  di»Uuctly  oollect«d.  The 
Operation  should  be  performed  with  a  guarded  knife,  or 
with  0Q«  that  iUim  tbrouBb  ftoanuU  ud  c«i  hm  tha  kngth 
of  it!  cutting  port  fixed. 

The  most  annoyinii;  result  of  repeated  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  (and  those  who  liave  once  suffered  arc  peculiarly 
liable  to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  from  very  slight  causes), 
is,  that  they  beeome  perooanenlly  enlarged.  In  this  stale, 
although  swallowing  is  not  painful,  it  is  often  attended  with 
diffieult^,  and  by  tha  partial  dosura  of  tha  fkuoas  the 
raspiiation  ii  always  obatraeted  and  requiiw  an  eWatt  fbr 
its  effectual  performance.  From  this,  in  children,  a  peculiar 
doforimly  ot'  the  chest  ofleii  results,  the  breast-bone  and  the 
iMMiK  of  tlic  ribs  hecominj,'  clovateil  and  very  much  arched 
forwards,  in  a  form  which  is  commonly  called  chicken- 
biaaatiad.  But  if  thiii  du  notoocitr.  the  patient  always  suf- 
Ihra  inoooTeoianca  from  hoanenaM  and  a  kind  of  nasal 
aoond  of  the  voioe;  ha  oannot  avoid  ramring  very  loud  in 
his  sleep,  and  often  starts  up  from  it  with  a  flMlinf  of  im- 
pending suffocation.  The  best  means  for  the  retnoral  of  this 
state  arc  astringent  garbles,  as  tlKise  with  alum,  oak-bark, 
min«r;il  acids,  &c.  Iodine  also,  administered  internally 
and  rubbed  on  llie  throat,  often  proves  useful ;  but  in  many  ■ 
cases  nothing  will  alleviala  the  condiiiao  of  the  patteat  but 
cutting  off  a  portion  of  aach  towdl,  so  aa  tondnae  tbam  to 
thair  natural  duaeosions. 

QUINTAL  genarally  maana  tba  weight  of  a  hnndrad 
poutnls;  but  \he  term  is  not  nowBnglish. 

QUINTILE,  a  tertn  of  astrology  and  antiuut  astronomy, 
meaning  distant  in  longitude  by  7S  dbfTMi^  OT  tha  fifth 
part  uf  ibe  whole  gneal  circle. 

QUINT] N.   [C6TB8  DO  Noun  ] 

QUINTUS  CA'JUABER.  a  Groek  po«t»  who  vmt  Ma 
natna  of  Calaber  inarely  to  the  eireamtanoa  that  towarda 
>,he  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Cardinal  Bessarion  disco- 
vered his  poem  in  the  library  of  a  monastery  at  Otranto  in 
Calabria.  The  poet  in  his  own  work  (.\ii.  :)U4,  lice.]  comp. 
ii.  233;  i.  296;  x.  128  :  TzeUes,  Chii.,  ii.  489.  &c.)  calls 
himself  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  describes  himself  as  hav- 
in^  in  hia  youth  been  a  shepherd  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tbia  eity.  Hence  be  is  aoce  properly  called  Qnintus  Smyr- 
metis.  The  original  MS.  bean  only  the  name  of  Kointoa, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  not  the  name  of  the 
author,  but  of  the  person  to  whom  the  MS.  belonged.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  it  is  not  tj  be  expected  that  any- 
thing respecting  his  life  and  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
should  be  known,  beyond  what  cati  be  inferred  from  the 
character  of  the  work  itself  and  some  allusioiu  which  occur 
in  it.  Soma  scholars,  led  away  Iqp  single  beauties  in  tha  work, 
and  tba  riehness  of  (>xpression  and  imagery,  have  aacribed 
it  to  Homer  h  m  .  ir,  i  i  s  u  p  of  the  cyclic  poeta,  while 
others  have  conccivtLl  laai  lo  liave  been  a  contemporary  of 
Augustus.  The  most  probable  opinion  however  is  that  he 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  sora,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Zenon  or  Anastasius.  and  that  be  vaaaaontaakpo- 
rarjr  of  Tryphiodorus  and  OoluthiM.whoae  poems  were  oon- 
tained  in  Ibe  same  MS.  in  wfaidi  tliatof  Qointus  was  dis- 
covered. In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  may  refer  to 
lib.  xii.,  335.  &c.,wbereCalcbas  is repreoented  as  foretelling 
the  greatness  of  Rome,  in  a  manner  which  can  only  apply 
to  the  latter  penod  of  the  Roman  emperors  (comp.  vi. 
W3). 

His  poem,  which  is  called  *  Homeri  Paralipomona,'  or 
'Poathomerica*  (for  tbaeriginal  MS.  has  no  title),  contains  in 
fburtaaa  hooka  thosa  avaots  of  the  Trojan  war  which  are 
not  described  in  the  Iliad,  and  it  is  inten<(ed  to  be  a  oomple- 

tir.n  and  continuation  of  Homer.  The  source  from  which 
the  poet  derived  his  materials  are  chiefly  the  so-called  cyclic 
poets.  In  style  and  laui^uage  he  irailated  the  Homeric 
ems;  but  an  accumQlalion  of  tingle  beauties,  and  the 
ficiencies  of  the  wodt  as  an  artisiMal  whale^  battay  tbe 
1^  of  the  author. 

There  ant  several  M98.  of  the  poem  of  Qtiintua,  bat  all 
seem  to  he  more  or  less  corrcrt  mpies  of  that  iliscovered  by 
Benarion.  The  first  edition  of  t^uintus,  together  with  Try- 
pliiBdaraa  md  Ooliitiwu.  «•§  iitoMd  at  Vaiikabr  Aldus 


(about  1505).  A  new  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation  l.y 
Rhodomannus,  appeared  uj  1604,  at  Hanover.  In  the  idi- 
tion  of  De  Pauw  (Lugd.  Bat,  1734)  tha  otandaton  of  Khs- 
domannuawaa  reprinted.  In  17SS,Tyehaen  published  a 

very  good  disAerlation  on  Quintus  and  his  poem,  which  was 
followed  in  1H07  bv  a  new  and  miu  li  improved  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  ■  Pi  h  il  l* n  of  Quintus  Srayrntpus.  The 
second  volume,  wtucii  was  to  contain  the  commentary,  has 
never  been  published.  The  poem  of  Quintus  has  been  trans* 
lated  into  Franch  bvILTourlet  (Parte,  1800.  in  2  vols.).  In 
1821  IbemappearedatOsford'Seleet  Translations  ttom  tlie 
Greek  of  Quntius  Smymaens,'byAlexanderDyce.  (Compare 
Spittncc,  Ob^servattotm  cntic.et  gramnuit.  in  Quinti  Smyr- 
ruri  Pnsl/umeriea,  Lipsice.  1837.) 

Besides  the  '  Poetbomerica,'  BruDck  (Analeet.^  ii.,  p.  476) 
attributes  to  QuiDtua  soma  vanes  in  the  *XAbonn  or  EDov 
eulea.*   

QUINTUS  CUimUS  RU7US.  Nothing  whatever  fa 

known  from  extrinsic  evidence  of  the  personal  history  of 
Quintus  Curtius  or  of  the  time  when  he  lived ;  nor  is  there 
a  single  passage  in  his  work  from  which  anything  can  be 
dedueetl  with  certainty.  A  passage  in  the  tenth  book  (c. 
■J)  appears  to  allude  to  some  great  calamity  that  hjd 
threatened  the  Roman  state,  and  which  had  been  averted 
by  tbe  emperor  (princeps  suus) ;  but  the  name  of  the  em« 
peror  is  not  slated.  InthaabeMtoaof  aUproo(ithsabeen 
supposed  that  thia  Curtias  may  be  the  rhatorieian  of  whom 
Suetonius  is  said  to  have  treated,  though  that  part  of  hia 
work  on  rhetoricians  is  not  extant;  or  that  he  may  be  theCur- 
■  tius  who  was  praetor  and  proconsul  of  Africa  under  Tiberius. 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  %i.  20.)  Cicero  also  speaks  of  several  persons 
of  the  name  of  Curtius,  and  lie  names  one  of  them  Quintus. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  anv  of  theaa  pnsons  is  tha  Car' 
Hm  who  wrote  the  *  History  of  Alexander,*  though  tbe  rhelori- 
cal  style  of  the  work  would  justify  us  in  a.<siiining  it  widi 
some  degree  of  probability  to  a  rhetorician.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  declamatory  style  of  Curtius  is  tin  ■.  -H 
known  speech  of  ihc  Scythian  ambassador),  to  Al'  \ di  icr 
(vii.,  c.  8). 

The  work  of  Quintius  Curtius  n  mtitled  '  De  Rebus 
Alraandri  Magni  Regis  Macedonum.*  or  the 'Acts  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  King  of  the  Macedonians.'  It  was  origi- 
nally in  ten  books,  of  which  the  first  two  are  lost ;  the  third 
book  begins  with  the  attack  of  Alexander  on  (3clienm.  There 
seems  also  to  be  something  wanting  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  book ;  and  perhaps  there  are 
some  omissions  in  the  tenth  book  also.  There  are  various 
modern  supplements  to  Curtius,  but  that  of  FreinsbamhH, 
who  haa  laboiiovsly  supplied  the  first  two  books*  appears  is 
be  the  beet. 

The  most  opposite  judgments  have  be<'n  passed  on  the 
work  of  Curtius.  Some  prefer  him  to  Tacitus,  and  others 
place  him,  as  to  style,  on  a  level  with  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age.  Others  again  allow  him  little  merit.  Con- 
sidered as  an  historian  of  Alexander!  he  was  evidently  de- 
fleient  in  esssntial  qaalities:  he  was  not  a  critical  writer, 
and  he  was  very  ignorant  of  geography.  His  style  is  per- 
spicuous and  easy,  though  rhetorical  and  ornate,  and  if  he 
did  belong  to  a  late  age  (which  is  at  leaAl  doubtful ),  he  wrote 
better  than  his  contemporaries.  The  work  accordinL'ly  is 
much  more  suitable  for  elementary  instruction  than  many 
other  Roman  writers ;  for  ioslance.  it  is  in  all  respects  in- 
finitely superior  to  tbe  wretched  .collection  of  biozra|^ies 
which  passes  tinder  tbe  name  of  Nepos.  Though  some- 
what diffuse,  and  not  free  tnm  afleetation  of  ornament  in 
his  style,  the  narrative  of  Curtias  is  clear  and  connected, 
neither  encumbere<l  with  extraneous  matter  nor  interrupted 
by  digressions.  Arnan  himself  doe*  not  keep  closer  to  h.s 
subject  than  the  Roman  historian  of  Alexander. 

Ihe  editioas  of  Curtius  are  v^  numerous.  Tlie  earliest 
are  those  of  Rome,  147Q.andof  Veaies^  1  i'O  or  1471.  The 
editioa  of  PitiscuSi  Hsgm,  1708, 8vo.,  eontains  tha  supple- 
ment of  Fkehubemios  and  a  copious  eoumentary.  The 
translations  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  editions :  there 
are  tratiiilatitius  into  Italian.  Spanish,  French,  German, 
English,  and  other  modern  languages.  The  first  English 
translation  was  by  Brende.  London,  1553,  1561.  1584.  IdSS, 
1614,  4to.,  1  jro,  6va,and  the  latest  by  Digby,  Londeo,  I7t4» 
1726,  2  vols.  12mo.,  revised  by  Young  in  1747. 

QUINTUS  CLAUDIUS.  QU/UDRIGAIUUS.  a  Ro- 
man historian  of  the  time  of  Sulla,  wrote  the  '  Annals  of 
Rome,'  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain,  down  to  tbe 
ilplbook,iiitli*ihiBpaof  qmrtatioiia  fbnnd  in  Aulua  Gel 
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lias.  Nonius,  PrissiaDOi.  uod  otbur  MrtivBt  witan.  Those 
fragments  wcro  colleeted  and  inaertcd  by  Anioniu*  Augus- 
tinu*.  bishop  of  Tarraconu,  it-  l.i^  '  Friigraenla  Ilistonco- 
rum,'  Antwerp,  1595.  Quiiiius  Ciuudius  was  oau  ol'  the 
auihar.s  wliotii  Livy  tiud  beture  him  m  compiling  his  history; 
and  Livy  quoi««  him  iu  his  eighth  bcx>k  (chap.  19). 
QUIRITES.  [ROMS.] 

OUI'SQUALIS^  ft  gtBua  of  plaals  of  the  natural  family 
of  Oi>iiibi«taoeak  witieD  in  induanout  iu  Amboyna,  Java, 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  extends  into  laduu  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  a  very  lon^  slender  tube  of 
the  calyx,  which  is  5-fid  at  the  mouth.  Petals  5,  oval,  oblong, 
larger  than  the  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  10,  exserted, 
inserted  into  the  faux  of  the  calyx;  the  alternaiu  ones 
shorter.  Ovary  uvato.  oblong,  4-valved.  Style  fihiorm.  ob- 
tuse. Drupe  dry,  $^gl«d,  l*«eed«d.  Shrubs  with  climbing 
bnoohfis.  Leaves  oppMiW.  seldom  altoroate,  entire,  ovatu. 
Spikes  axillary  and  tonniml.  Flowers  change  in  colour 
fioin  wliiti!  to  leJ.  The  few  plants  of  the  genus  are  culti- 
HI  iliis  country  with  great  ease  in  moist  stove-houses 
in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peal.  Q.  Indica  is  the  noit Com- 
mon specie?  i  tU  fruit  IS  reclsyned  a  vermifuge. 

QUITCH.   [Couch  Grass] 

QUITO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador  in  South 
America,  is  situated  in  0"*  U'  S.  lal.  and  81°  50' W.  long., 
at  an  elentioa  of  9434  feeC  kbove  Ibe  level  of  the  sea.  This 
greet  elevation,  and  its  position  near  theeqaator,  render  tbe 

climate  very  mild  all  ilie  year  round,  and  it  may  be  com- 
pared vriih  our  finc-st  spring  weather.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  at  noon  generally  varie>  belsveen  OU"  and  (JT",  and 
liiat  of  the  culd«iiii  pari  uf  the  night  btitwtsea  aud  ^C". 
In  a  few  cases  the  thermometer  has  risen  to  79°,  and  has 
descended  to  46°.  The  mean  annual  temperature  \-i  39°, 
irbieh  coRcsponds  to  that  of  the  month  of  J  une  in  l^mdon. 
A  small  portion  of  the  town  is  built  on  level  KrouDd»«uid  tbe 
remainder  on  tbe  declivity  of  a  hill  Tbe  plain  contains 
the  great  squiire,  wliicli  is  surrounded  by  public  buildings. 
The  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palaci*  stand  opposile  to  one 
another,  and  the  other  two  iides  are  occupied  by  the  palace 
of  the  government  aud  the  town-hall.  The  t>quare  itself  is 
spacious,  and  has  an  elegant  fountain  in  the  centre.  Four  wide 
•od  straight  streets  bcuiok  off  fkom  the  four  angles  of  the 
square,  but  they  areehert.  and  extend  only  to  tbo  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  remainder  of  the  town  is  builton  tbe  lowerdeclivi 
ties,  which  are  furrowed  by  numerous  ravines,  sotne  of  whicli 
are  of  considerable  depth.  This  circumstance  renders  the 
streets  very  un«vcn  and  irregular.  Some  parts  of  the  city 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravines,  while  others  occupy  llie 
tides  and  eminences.  The  larger  streets  are  paved, and  the 
others,  which  are  not  paved,  are  almost  impiaMblo  afkerrain, 
whioh  is  vary  freqaeot.  Thefeare  some  smaller  sqiiates,  on 
which  the  convents  are  bofli;  among  whidi  tbat  of  the 

Franciscans  is  a  vast  edifice,  which  is  both  magnificent  and 
tasteful.  The  greater  part  of  the  bouses  are  budt  of  bricks 
lined  in  the  sun  ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  suffer  less 
from  tbe  frequent  earthquakes,  they  are  ouly  one  story  high. 
Tbe  roofs  are  flat,  and  ore  covered  with  the  leaves  of  ttie  ma- 
guey (dgOM  Amtricana).  The  interior  of  the  houses  is 
very  simple,  tbe  edoon  for  receiving  visitors  being  the  only 
one  which  is  ornamented,  and  even  tbat  ie  mther  scantily 
furnished.  The  more  wealthy  classes  inhabit  tbe  upper  part 

of  the  houses,  and  the  common  people  hvo  en  the  ground 
floors.  Thoro  are  only  three  public  fountan  ^  i  Quito;  few 
ofthepnvate  houses  arc  provided  with  fouii i  and  the 
water  is  generally  bad.  Quito  is  the  seat  of  the  legislature 
and  ceneml  goTernmeotof  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  as  well 
as  ofUie  provincial  gavemment  of  tbe  department  of  Ecua- 
dor. It  has  •  oniveisity  and  two  et^lMes  flv  tbe  instruction 
of  tbe  clergy.  There  is  a  lari^  establisbnient  appropriated 
fur  the  maintenance  of  orphans  and  poor  people,  which  is 
well  managed.  The  surrounding  country  is  not  very  plea- 
sant for  want  of  trees,  but  the  scenery  is  very  grand,  as  eleven 
snow-capi>e<l  surauiits  are  visible  from  the  town.  The  popti- 
.ation  was  esiimitti  f!  nt  60,0tt0  by  UHoa,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Calda::,  at  the  bejptming  of  this  century,  re- 
iueea  It  to  40,000.  There  are  eone  aaanfaetuzce  of  ootton, 
silk,  and  leadier,  and  silver  and  gold  are  worked  rather 
extensively.  (Ulloa's  Voyagi'  to  ^^ourfi  America;  andCaldas, 
in  the  ai  per»d:x  to  Mollii  n^s  Travniif  tn  Columbia.^ 

QUO  \Y.\RRANTO  is  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of 
rigbl  fur  the  king,  and  il  Ucii  against  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion that  has  usurped  or  unjustly  claims  any  public  othce  or 
odmr  ftBoebiaeor  liberty,Qr  thai,  having  origioaUjr  hadagnuit 
P  G«  Me  lift. 


of  one,  has  forfeited  it  hyabufe  or  neglect.  Proceedings  under 
it  a(e  prosecuted  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  ofQueen's 
Ben-'h,  »nd  the  defendant  is  called  on  to  show  by  trfial  trar- 
ranl  qt^^  trarrantn,  wheiice  the  name  of  the  writ)  ho  ex- 
ercise k  ili^j  ollice,  liberty,  or  franoliisMj  in  quetition.  The  first 
proce  18  against  him  is  by  summuus.  If  be  fad  to  appear  in 
the  same  term  ta  wiiich  he  is  summoned,  he  loses  bis  fraiH 
ohise.  After  appeannee,  he  may  diadatm  any  title»  eiiher  to 
the  whole  or  pert  of  the  ftandiise ;  or  he  nay  plead  iniuat!- 
fication,  showing  by  what  warratit  he  has  exercised  it.  To  this 
plea  there  may  b«  either  a  demurrer  or  replication,  and  sub- 
seouetit  proceedings  in  ordinary  actions.  On  di.sclaimer 
judgment  is  immediately  given  for  (he  crown.  In  that  case, 
or  on  judgment  for  the  crown  on  demurrer,  or  after  trial,  the 
judgment  is  that  the  franchise  shall  be  seised  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  or,  if  the  crown  cannot  have  tbe  franchise 
that  the  defeodaot  shall  be  ousted,  that  is,  qeeiod.  If  the 
judgment  be  for  the  defbndant,  it  is  that  he  may  enjoy  the 
franphi.se,  &c..  saving  the  right  of  the  king,  and  this  saving 
appU^  lo  all  titles  i:xeepi  that  on  which  judgment  is  given. 
The  judgment  is  conclusive  ei««ll«gail»tUMCf«wil.  (Siiwt, 
2442 ;  Co.,  Ent^  527,  &c.) 

Proceedings  under  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  aud  they  have  been  eupeseeded  b^  informatioos  in 
the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto.  Theae  inlbrmaiioos  ana 
edited  to  attain  the  same  ends,  are  applicable  to  the  same 
cbeunHtanees,  and  are  more  expeditious,  but  the  judgment 
under  them  is  not  conclusive  against  the  crown.  Except 
when  e.xhibited  by  the  attorney-general,  they  are  filed  by 
leave  of  the  court. 

The  statut4j  of  the  9  Anne,  e.  20,  was  passed  for  tbe  pur- 
pom  of  regulating  nod  expediting  the  proceedings  under  an 
mformation  of  quo  wairantOb  relating  to  the  title  to  eoi^ 
porate  odicee  the  ^  diaehaige  of  whidi  aflhots  the  rlgliti 
or  prerogatives  of  the  crown  or  the  interests  of  the  public 
Although  criminal  in  their  title  and  form,  and  having  for 
tlieir  ostensible  object  the  punishment  by  flne^  as  well  as 
tho  ejection  of  a  party  from  his  office,  these  proceeding's 
are  virtually  of  a  civil  nature;  and  they  are  now  almost 
exclusively  employed  for  tbe  decision  of  quMtkma  relative 
to  the  exercise  of  corporate  rights  between  mere  individuala, 
Under  this  statute  an  iofiiraialiaa  m^,  by  lewe  of  tbe 
eoort,  be  filed,  in  the  name  of  the  master  of  the  erown-ofllee, 
Ly  any  party  desirous  of  prosecuting  it.  Such  party  is  styled 
the  relator.  If  he  be  in  no  way  connected  with  the  corpora- 
tion,that  IS  considered  as  a  reason  fur  refusing  the  application. 
(1  East,  46, 11.)  Ill  order  to  ubtuiu  leavtj  lo  file  an  infurrailion, 
the  relator  must  apply  by  motion  in  open  court,  niid  muNt  su))- 
port  bis  application  by  alfidavitaof  eU  tbe  Cuts  upon  whicli  it  is 
grounded  Affcer  bearing  the  applkation,  the  eourt  may  either 
grant  oiriiaftna  •  zuIa  nisL  Fonnarly  it  eeema  lo  have  been 
grantablealmoBtasa  matter  of  eouree;  but  tlMtfano  longer 
the  o.'1-.r,  and  the  rji:rt  will  never  [rrant  a  rule  where  iho 
uUi-jjcil  Uaurpatiun  mighl  be  iiiaJu  ijic  iubj-jct  of  a  civil 
action,  or  where  the  ottice  exercisrd  is  not  one  of  a  public 
character  either  actually  or  in  contemplation  uf  law  atiect- 
ing  the  rights  or  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  For  instance, 
the  court  will  not  grant  a  rule  for  the  purpoee  of  ioquirins 
into  the  right  to  exercise  the  office  of  enurdiwarden.  (4  T. 
R^3&\.)  If  a  rule  nisi  be  gmnled,  the  case  comes  on  for 
argument  in  the  ordinary  course.  The  defendant  may  eiiher 
support  his  opposition  by  affidnvits  s'ating  the  ^■d<''-^  \^\\irh 
form  the  grounds  of  it,  or  couiiiit:  himself  lo  art;uiii«.it.'i 
arisiag  on  tho  case  presented  by  the  relator.  Where  the  con- 
sequence of  giving  effect  to  the  objections  raised  io  tho  in- 
formation would  be  wholly  to  dissolve  the  corporation,  or  facta 
are  shown  which  diaeredit  the  motives  of  the  relaier,  or  prove 
that  he  haahinuMlf  eeneufred  in  an  election  which  he  laeka 
to  set  aaide^  or  that  tbe  same  oiyectioas  apply  to  his  own 
title,  or  whine  there  has  not  been  a  user,  that  is,  exeroiaa 
or  possession  of  the  office,  the  rule  would  probably  be  dis- 
charged. (2  T.  "67  ,  2  B.  and  Aid..  339,  479.)  If  how- 
ever the  facts  or  law  of  the  case  b,>  doubtful,  a  rule  will  be 
granted.  (3  Burr.,,1485.)  If  the  rule  be  made  absolute,  the 
defendant  must  plead,  at  latest,  within  the  next  term.  (6 
T.  d94.>  If  the  plea  be  insufficient,  the  court  will  allow 
the  deiroAiiit  to  tnuMMl  at  any  time  before  trial. '  In  other 
respects,  the  pleading  is  conducted  on  the  same  principlea 
as  in  ordinary  cases.  If  the  defendant  be  found  guilty,  the 
court  may  give  judgment  of  ouster  as  well  as  One.  By  the 
statute  of  Anne,  costs  are  given  to  the  relator  against 
the  defendant,  if  the  information   be  successful;  to  tlio 

defendant  against  the  zelator,  if  it  wholly  faiL  If  one 
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material  tnue  be  found  for  th«  orova,  lb*  erown  moat 
have  judgmonUand  the  relator  u  ontitM  10  90a»»m  all  tlie 
iMuea.  (I  T.  R.,  463.)  The  provUioof  of  tin  ttaUite  of 
Anne  only  relate  to  offieec  analogotts  to  thoae  nentioned, 

that  is,  ihoste  of  a  corporate  character.  By  the  itaiuie  .13 
Gett-  III  ,  c.  58,  the  del'ondant  in  a  quo  warranto  infurmation 
against  a  corporate  ollicer  is  i  n j nli- 1  i;i  j  i  a  l  i!i.»t  he  hnd 
exercised  the  otlloe  in  question  for  six  years  previous  to  the 
exhibition  of  ibe  information.  If  the  fact  be  found  to  be  ao, 
tbe  dafen^t  it  «niiiM  lo  iIm  nma  JiMigmaiit  u  if  a  ver- 
dict bad  baM  flMind  Ibr  him  aa  tba  muiu.  This  wovieion 
was  in  acrordance  with  a  rule  which  the  courts  haa  already 
Uid  down  upon  their  own  authority.  By  atat.  1  Vic,  c.  78, 
i,  23.  thf  time  withm  which  procewiiiig*  of  quo  warranto 
mav  be  brought  8u;mntii  any  mayor,  alderman,  councillor,  or 
burqes*.  is  further  liiinled  lo  one  year  afier  either  hi'*  flec- 
tion to  oWce  or  tiie  cumraenoemetit  of  his  disqualification. 
(Com.,  Dir..  tit.  'Quo  Warranto Bl.,  Com.) 

qmmA  (ar  NIGEAX  «  rim  in  Afrioa.  tha  larg^t  in 
tbat  cantiiwDt  axoaf*  the  Nlla.  It  it  not  jat  datarailiiad 
whteh  of  these  twonver«  ha«  the  longer  course,  as  tbe  sources 
of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Nile, 
have  not  yet  been  M-.i:e<i  by  any  traveller,  and  a  portion  of 
the  source  of  the  Quorra  has  not  been  accurately  laid  down 
on  our  maps  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  however  that  th(> 
bum  of  the  Qnorra  is  mora  aatanaive  than  that  of  the  Nile. 

There  ta  some  differeoea  Of  oirinUm  reapeoting  tba  eource 
of  the  Quona,  though  all  travallara  agraa  in  ^aeitig  it  in 
that  extensive  mountain-reidon  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Kong  Moutiiain*.  extends  from  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone 
(13°  W.  kniif.)  to  the  most  eastern  bend  of  the  Quorra  (7' 
K.  long. ).  [K.0NO  MotNTAiNs  ]  Mungo  Park,  who  first 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Quorra,  and  who 
oolleeted  much  information  respecting  its  course,  laid  down 
the  souroeortbarivarm  U*N.]at.«idS*  W.  kwg.  Major 
Laing,  wba  in  IMS  viritad  tba  aaantriea  cast  of  Bierra 
Ix-<uie,  was  informed,  at  the  place  whore  be  was  obliged  to 
t  elurn,  tbat  be  bad  nearly  reached  the  source  of  the  Quorra, 
a'lil  ili;it  M  iiirit  Ixjnia.  in  which  it  originates,  was  in  siKht. 
He  determine*!  tliereforc  the  source  of  the  Qnorra  lo  he  in 
9°  25'  N.  lat.  ami  '.i"  4.5'  W.  long.  The  PVuiuh  traveller 
Mollien,  who  visited  this  part  of  Africa  in  1818,  collected 
other  information,  according  to  which  thsi  Quorra  iriMi  itJ 
a*  Sa*  M.  law  and  in  r  i¥  W.  kng.  Tbii  diSBranoa  aaay 
aiaAy  ba  aaeenntad  Ibr  hf  obwrring  that  many  atreans  rise 
in  a  WOtthlainous  cmntrv,  whicli  unite  to  form  a  great  river, 
and  tbat  each  of  tlum  in  .y  be  considered  iis  tbe  source  of 
•uch  a  river.  As  tlif  iLn-.t  western  of'these  ti  riu.i/.ries  is 
that  of  which  Major  LAing  got  information,  it  i»  properly 
considered  the  principal  river.  It  runs  near  its  source  due 
north  for  about  70  milee,  and  is  there  called  Timbio.  It  than 
turns  to  the  north,  and  aiebanges  its  name  for  tbat  of  Baba, 
and  JalWBa  (t^  large  riterX  under  which  naoia  itt  coarse 
as  ibr  aa  Tfmboetoo  is  known,  the  name  of  Quorra  be4ng  only 
applied  to  the  lower  portion  of  its  course.  Caillif  crossed 
the  Joliba  at  Curuassa,  about  100 miles  from  its  source,  and 
found  that  it  was  navigated  by  large  canoes.  It  flowed  in  a 
wide  valley  from  80uth>8outh-wesi  to  oorth-nortb-east,  which 
iras  surrounded  by  hills  from  160  to  200  feet  high.  The 
soil  of  tbavalltf  traa  ftttiliaed  bv  tba  innndationa  of  tha 
tivar.  The  nonntaina  in  the  neighoont^ood  are  rich  in  fcon* 
are.  and  contain  gold. 

From  Curuassa  to  Bammakoo,  a  distance  exceeding  200 
miles,  the  course  of  the  river  is  unknown,  not  having  been 
seen  by  any  European  iniscller.  But  that  portion  of  it 
which  lies  between  Bammakoo  (13*  N.  lat.  and  4*20' W. 
long.)  and  Timbuctoo  (18'  N.  lat.  and  3"  40'  W.  lonj.l  has 
been  laid  down  bjMongo  Park  and  Cai|li6.  Mungo  I^rk  in 
bia  flcat  jonimw  ttavnlM  along  Uia  baoka  of  the  rim  from 
Bantnano  to  Billa,  a  dntanea  of  about  1 80  milea.  Betwaen 
Baramakoo  and  Tabbcc  the  river  runs  in  a  norlli  east  direc- 
tion,  in  a  wide  valley  which  produces  good  crops  of  rice, 
niaiie,  and  vi^getables,  and  has  good  pastures ;  it  is  pretty 
welt  inhabited,  and  there  are  several  towns  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  At  Tabbec  the  Quorra  enters  the  plain  of  Siidan, 
and  it  nina  to  the  east  as  fiir  as  tbe  town  of  Jannaa.  From 
TVbbaa  to  Silla,  the  end  of  his  travah,  Mni^p)  Plarfc  fonnd 
tha  aoutttry  on  both  aidaa  of  tbe  river  estranwhr  fertile,  well 
cnltiTated,  and  ttnddediritb  towns  of  consideraole  site  and 
many  villages.  In  the  rainy  season  the  conntrylo  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  tbe  rivtr  is  inundated.  The  current 
of  tti*  river  is  moderate  1  sTert  no  impediments  to  navi- 
gation;  large  rim  boata  are  frequaotly  aean,  both  asoabd- 


inc  and  deacendtng.  In  his  oecond  journey.  Mungo  Park 
anoarked  at  Sego,  and  descended  the  river  more  than  a 
thonsand  miles  to  tba  town  of  Boam(IO*  N.  lat.  and  4'  4« 
E.  long.),  where  Ma  boat  vaa  wreekad.  and  ha  was  killed 

Thus  the  information  which  lie  had  obtained  respociing  this 
part  of  the  course  of  the  river  and  the  countries  adjac  ent  to 
It,  was  lost  to  the  world.  But  CaiUi^  has  partly  supj  licd  the 
loss.  Hedescended  tbe  riverfrom  Jennee  toTimbucioo, and 
found  the  banks,  in  soma  |ila«ai^  well  mlttvated  and  rather 
popuhna.  The  nnatal  eonna  of  the  river  area  aotth  aa  fer 
at  tba  lake  of  iMbo.  and  oven  to  aoma  distanea  ferthar. 
but  aRcrwards  it  turned  to  the  north- north-east,  and  con- 
tinued so  to  the  town  of  Timbuctoo,  or  rather,  to  its  port 
Cabra,  The  river-barges  which  navij;aic  ih)-  [art  of  the 
river  are  from  60  to  80  tons  burden,  and  lake  ilie  produce  of 
the  country,  rice,  millet,  corn,  linney,  butter  of  ihe  shea-tree. 
&c.,  to  Timbuctoo  and  other  large  places.  The  crews  consist 
of  about  20  men  :  the  boats  use  no  sads.  Tlie  lake  of  Debo, 
tbrnngb  which  the  Quorra  flows,  south  of  H*  N.  laL„  ia  af 
consfoereble  extent ;  it  is  perhaps  ten  nilat  ftmn  aonih  to 
north,  hut  it  occupies  a  much  greater  space  from  east  to 
west.  North  of  lite  lake,  where  the  river  flows  to  the  north- 
east, cultivation  is  more  general,  and  the  number  of  vilbges 
is  greater.  SoAie  of  them  carry  on  a  cuusiderabte  iraflic 
wiU)  Timbuctoo.  In  approaching  Timbuctoo  the  river  sepa- 
ratee into  two  bnoebes^  ahieb  appear  to  ontta  at  no  great 
diatanoe  Ibrtber  dom.  On  tha  anallar  and  mora  northern 
of  these  branches  is  Cabra.  the  port  of  Timbnetoa  From 
this  place  to  the  town  of  Yfeoorie  (11°  lo'  N.  lat.)  theeourse 
of  llie  river  is  not  known;  but  as  Munpo  Park,  wlien  he  left 
Sego,  went  as  fur  as  Boussa,  which  is  about  To  niik  >  fai  iher 
down  the  river  Yaoorie.  it  is  evident  ihat  the  Joliba  >T  Tim- 
buctoo and  Ihe  Quorra  of  Boussa  are  tlic  same  river.  It 
•aemsthat  the  Quorra  leaves  thegieat  plain  of  Sudan  before 
itiaaehas  tha  neighbourhood  of  ^^ooria>  From  tbat  place  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  the  Quorra  haa  been  navigated  by  tha 
L- i  >  Between  Yioorie  and  Rabba  (g'N.  lat.)  the  river 
ruii>  nearly  MUth,  and  then  it  tuake&  agreal  bcud  to  liu-  i-a^t ; 
but  before  it  arrives  at  b"  N.  lat.  it  again  runs  south,  and 
by  degrees  inclines  lo  the  west,  in  which  direction  u  reaches 
the  sea  under  the  name  of  Nun.  Thai  portion  of  its 
course  which  lies  between  Y&oorie  and  7"  N.  lat,  is  only 
navigable  durine  and  after  tbe  rainy  sesson ;  at  tbe  end  of 
tbe  dry  leaaon,  tba  bad  of  Ihe  rim  ihU  of  iockj)»  aand- 
banks,  and  shoals.  In  the«>t}  parte  the  rim  ront  through  a 
mmintriitious  country,  but  the  valley  is  low,  and  annual'v 
inurulaled  :  it  is  however  very  fcrlilo,  ;md  \  ilt;iL:es  und  cui- 
tnaiion  are  common.  The  mountains  by  w  hich  this  valley 
is  enclosed  rise  to  a  considerable  eles'ation,  and  with  a  gentle 
declivity.  Between  8"  and  7*  N.  lat.  tbe  kiver  offseis  of  tha 
mouatatna  on  both  banka  of  tha  rim  come  doea  ap  to  tha 
water,  and  where  they  laeeda  ftom  it  tha  intorval  ia  not  vary 
wide.  The  declivities  of  the  mountain*  era  covered  with 
woods.  This  ttarrow  valley  does  not  contain  so  large  a  po- 
pulation as  the  wider  one  farther  north.  Near  Abbarat  i  a 
(about  6°  N.  lat.)  the  river  leaves  the  mountain-region,  and 
enters  a  low  alluvial  plain,  in  winch  it  divides,  as  it  appears, 
into  a  great  number  of  branches,  which  diver^ng  to  the 
eaat  and  West  form  a  delta,  which  nrobabiy  occupies  u  large 
an  area  aa  that  of  the  Nile,  though  it  would  be  tathar  nra- 
matore  to  daeida  this  point,  as  the  extent  of  the  delta  oTUie 
Quorra  has  not  yet  been  ahcertaiiied.  It  dilTers  gieaity  from 
that  of  the  Nile,  its  surface  being  mostly  covered  with 
swamj.s,  and  in  other  places  wilh  jungle.  Some  parts  of  it 
are  covered  with  hi^h  forests.  The  more  elevated  (reels  of 
the  delta  are  cultiv.ited.  and  villages  occur  at  distances  of 
two  or  three  miles,  but  most  of  them  are  surrounded  \f 
jungle,  and  not  visible  from  the  river.  Tha  rirar  ia  A«* 
quently  more  than  two  miles  wide,  but  in  aeveral  plaeealt 
contracts  to  a  mile  and  even  less,  especially  towirds  Its  raouih. 
The  tide  is  perceptible  to  about  100  miles  fiotn  its  mouth. 

The  whole  course  of  the  river  probably  exceed>  '2U0O  miles. 
We  do  not  know  that  any  of  it;,  iributanes  are  of  c<iti»ider- 
able  size,  except  the  Sbarry  or  Tchadda.  which  joms  it  near 
s"  N.  lat.,  and  is  not  inferior  in  cise  to  the  principal  river 
though  kaa  deep.  It  haa  bean  aacMuled  about  I09  uilct. 
hot  &  itaU  of  toeu  and  aand*banka.  Tha  vdiuaa  of  walar 
brought  down  by  this  river  evidently  shows  that  it  must 
have  a  long  course,  and  this,  with  aoiue  01  her  facta,  has  in- 
duced Captain  Allen  lo  su(i(xjse  that  ihe  Tchadda  is  the 
only  channel  by  which  tlu  iat^e  Tchad,  Mtualcd  ID  the  in- 
terior of  Sudan,' between  li"  jud  li"  N.  lat.  ncd  I^MldlT* 

£.  bng,  diacbaigea  its  waters  into  tbe  Quorpc 
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In  the  jmt  1833.  Mr.  ISaagngvt  Ltird.  and  Mine  other 
gentlemeo  of  livwpoot,  Ibtned  an  •Mooiitton  for  the  pur- 
^:>^e  of  opening  a  direct  eommunicalion  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  by  usounding  the  Quorni.  Two  steam-boats  were 

fitted  out  (iJT  \he  expedition,  and  a  Bailing  vessel  was  also 
equipped  to  carry  out  the  goods  vrith  which  it  was  proposed 
to  trade  with  the  nativea.  The  crew  of  the  larger  steam- 
Teieel,  the  Quorra,  including  the  officers,  consisted  of 
tventy-eix  men;  and  that  of  tbe  Alburkah,  the  smaller 
slauR'VMael.  eonetated  of  Iburtam  mtn,  Rtehard  Lander. 
•hMdr  known  bf  hit  Aflrietn  JonrtiOTi,  was  engaged  to 
lak*  ue  direction  of  the  expeilitidn,  nn<1  he  had  aUo  the 
wiection  of  the  good*  with  wlm  li  it  was  supposed  that  a 
faluable  trade  in  indigo  and  other  produce  could  be  car- 
ried on.  The  expedition  was  also  joined  by  Captain  (then 
LieataiMnt)  Allen,  for  wfaom  the  Admiialtjr  bad  reciuestcd 
apaataB* fi>r the pmrpow of  making  a  tarvey of  the nver. 
Tm  expedition  reached  the  naottth  oMhe  Quorra  in  safety, 
and  the  river  was  ascended  to  Rabba  {n  9*  N.  lat. ;  the 
Tchadda  was  also  ascended  to  Dagbeh,  in  8*N.  lai.,  a  dts 
tance  of  above  100  miles  from  it*  contlueuco  with  the 
Quorra.  The  rcfulI«of  the  expedition  were  tno.st  di>a-.tn)Ui. 
It  was  indeed  shown  that  the  Quorra  is  navigable  m  luo- 
derate-sized  vessels  firom  the  sea  to  Bou'Si.a ;  hut  as  a  com- 
Uareiat  speculation  the  expedition  entirety  failed,  and  it 
was  atlaadad  with  a  mriawalioly  leaa  «f  Ufa  eausad  by  tba 
eltmate.  The  only  tanrivaia  of  tba  Alkarkah  vara  llr. 
OldAcld.  tho  surireon,  and  three  others:  the  survivors  of  the 
Qnurra  were  Lieu  I.  Allen,  Mr.  Macgrogor  Laird,  and  three 
others.  Hill,  tho  captain  of  the  Alburkub.  and  Hurries,  the 
eaptam  of  tho  Quurra,  wero  aniline  the  victtius.  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Brn^  the  physician  to  the  QoMRa,  alio  died.  He  was 
\ha  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Biim  of  JUearpooL  Though  only 
laaulji -eight  years  oU'  at  tba  tbaa  of  hia  death,  his  aoqaire- 
BMnls  were  soeb  as  to  give  promise  of  tbe  highest  excel- 
lence. His  clear  and  penetratini;  understanding  enabled 
him  to  master  any  subject  to  which  he  applied  :  and  his  vir- 
tue* secured  the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

On  the  26lh  of  December,  1839.  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  John  Rusaell,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  tho 
IVeasory,  in  which  be  stated  that  the  average  number  of 
davat  intraducad  from  Africa  into  fbrain  atalea  or  colonies 
in  America  or  the  Watt  Indies  nrababty  exceeds  100.000 
annually,  and  that  the  most  likely  means  of  effectually 
ab.jl.shing  the  foreii^n  slave-trade  would  be  to  arrest  it  at 
\U  .viuii  c  b\  the  c-:jhli^hiiK-i.!  if  new  coniniercial  relations 
with  those  African  chiefs  or  powers  wilhin  whose  dominions 
the  internal  alavo-trado  of  Africa  is  carried  on,  and  the  ex- 
tarnai  alava-uade  toppliad  with  its  victims.  Of  tboaa  chiefs 
dM  mooteoDiidaiabb  niia  ovar  tba  aotmttiaa  a^Jaaaat  to 


the  Niger  and  its  tributary  streams.  It  < 
posed  by  her  Majesty's  ministers  to  dispatch  an  exped&on 
which  would  ascend  that  river  by  steam-boats ;  and  they 
requeateJ  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  the 

estimated  amount  uf  expense  \vhi<-h  would  be  required  for 
the  fliiiiik'-  iui  and  niaintenanceof  the  expedition  ;  towbieh 
the  a^'^cnt  of  tlic  Lordi  of  tho  l^aasUiy  «BB  gifvn  OH  flw 
30th  December,  183a. 

A  good  deal  of  opposition  has  been  made  to  thii  aipadftion 
by  some  of  tbe  merchants  of  Liverpool  who  aia  engaged  in 
tnsding  up  the  Niger,  and  one  of  them,  Ifr.  Jamieson, 
has  published  'Grounds  of  Appeal  against  the  Nicer 
Expedition,'  in  which  he  contends  that  the  slave-trade 
has  almost  entirely  ceased  i  ii  ihat  part  of  the  .African 
coast,  that  private  eiiierprise  is  rapidly  extending  our 
comincrcc  up  the  Ni^er,  and  that  the  mterfbreoca  of 
government  will  immediately  put  a  stop  to  that  eomaiena^ 
'linca  no  privaia  matchant  can  keep  bit  ground  in  or  near 
a  government  mcrebant'iattleinent  oolstend  and  mstainnd 
b\  the  public  purse.* 

(ioNeriinifiit  however  has  resolved  to  persevere  in  making 
comraerciiil  trcai^cs.  m  opening  the  way  for  all  private  traders, 
and  in  examiiiii;i^  iho  oeuc^raphy  of  that  part  of  central 
Africa.  We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Washington,  R.Nn  tot 
the  following  communication  respecting  lheexpedition,vhieh 
Will  probably  have  sailed  before  the  end  of  thia  year  (1840). 
Il  u  composed  of  three  iron  ■team-vesMla,  of  small  draft  of 
water,  lilted  for  river  navigation.  After  touching  at  the 
perls  of  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  &c.,  they  will  pro- 
ceed up  one  of  tile  many  outlets  of  (he  Quorra,  for  about 
3(11)  miles,  to  the  conHuonce  of  the  Tchadda.  Thia  will  pro- 
bably be  made  their  head-quarters,  and  the  commissioners 
will  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  form  Ireatiaa  Air  lavAll 
traffic  and  fur  the  extinction  of  slaveTV  with  dl  tha  native 
chiefs.  Slwuld  opportunity  be  afforded,  the  vessels  will 
ex|  loPB  the  upper  part  of  the  Quorra,  toward!^  Rabba 
aad  Boussa,  and  aKo  the  Tchadda,  as  far  as  water  communi- 
caiiun  will  admit  of  it ;  thus  pioneering  the  way  and  open- 
ins;  the  hi^ii  road  to  the  lawftd  meraian^  to  the  man  of 
sci'eiico.  and  the  missionary. 

(Park  s  Traveli  in  4frica  ;  Mollien's  Travels  in  .i/iiea, 
&C.;  Lting's  Traoek  in  the  Timantee^&a.;  CaUli£'s  TVaiitU 
Orougk  CenM  Africa ;  Clapperton'i  Journal;  Lander'a 
Journal;  Allen, 'On  a  new  construction  of  a  Map  of  a 
portion  of  Western  Africa,'  kc.  in  London  Geogr.  Joum^ 
vol.  viii. ;  and  Liird  and  Oldft('ld\  NarraUvt^^  Sxp^ 
dition  into  ihe  Infrrior  qf  Africa,  Slc.) 

QUORUM.  [SEssioNsj_ 

QUOTIENT,  or  QUOTE,  the  roaiUt  of  dividinf  on* 
nnmbar  by  another 
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R  is  one  of  the  vibrating  letters  called  liquids.  Ii  is  formed 
at  tb«  back  of  the  palate,  and  is  on  this  account  more  nearly 
relatod  to  the  liquid  /  than  to  n  or  m.  For  tl)0  Tuimis 
forms  of  th0  aiphabatioBl  qmbol «»  AunuBfr  It  ia  ooo* 
vertible 

1,  with  I.   See  that  letter. 

2,  with  ft.    See  that  letter. 

3,  with  m  at  the  end  orvordi.   8m  N. 

4,  with  «.    See  S. 

■J.  It  is  apt  to  place  itself  at  one  time  before,  at  another 
after  a  vowel.  Thus  in  Greek  MpomoiuKts  or  m^b«2iAoc. 
sparocor  cafn-oc.  8otheEnglii>hwoid8n(d^niii,8r« changed 
in  the  Dorsetshire  rlialcft  lo  hird,  him.  Again,  hrid  is  an 
old  ortbograpby  of  bird,  and  the  luvvti  Bridlington  is  pro- 
tWllDiMd  Burlington. 

6.  TIm  letter  r,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  conso- 
aiati^  is  *pt  to  disappear  from  words.  Thus  the  German 
qwwdWK  ii  ia  Engliih  IfXiaA,  our  word  toorld  is  in  German 

7.  In  one  langttage  >  ipord  is  found  with  an  initial  r, 
when  in  odier  allied  tankages  there  occur  at  the  begin- 
ning two  consonants,  as  6r./r,  wr.  Thus  in  Greek  we  have 
pdov,  ptfyvvitt,  m^w,  connected  with  which  are  the  forms 
iiootov. /t  ango,  Latin,  and  break.  Englitih;  and,  thirdly, the 
English  woi^  toreeik,  work,  terought. 

8.  Ths  latter  r  is  at  times  confounded  with  tr.  Thus  it 
to  Mt  a  TMy  mm  mriety  ai  artiflulaiion  that  nbbiih  ia  pro- 
nounead  whMmA. 

9.  Mole  pariiculaily  when  a  word  ends  in  a  w,  or  even  a 
vowel,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  pronounce  an  r,  uspccially  if 
th:  ii<  \i  word  begins  wuh  a  vdwcI.  Tlic  Ixjndon  vulgarism, 
winder,  piller,  for  window,  ptUow,  is  au  example,  nor  need 
Am  phdulo^isl  be  ashamed  to  treat  of  such  cases,  which  are 
as  worthy  of  oonaideratioD  as  any  dialect  of  the  Greek 
tongtia. 

RAAB  (in  Haoeaiian,  Gyor,  or  Nan  Gy5r)  is  the  capital 

of  the  county  of  tne  same  name  in  tne  circle  beyond  the 
Danube.  It  is  silualed  in  4;"  41'  N.  lal.  and  1 1°  (V  E.  long., 
in  an  extensive  marshy  plain,  where  the  rivers  Kaah  and 
Rabnieza  fall  mlo  tlie  Danube,  and  it  is  neaily  snrrouiulcd 
by  those  three  hran.  At  a  distance  the  i^ieeples  of  its 
BUlMroaa  dtUfahM  give  it  a  striking  appearuitra.  The 
itraeta  am  pmt»r  nci^lar  aod  vaU-pated,  and  then  are 
many  handsome  nouses.  Raab  is  diviaed  into  what  ia  called 
the  inner  town  or  fortrc  s,  wh;:'1i  has  three  gates,  and  the  ex- 
tensive suburbs.  There  are  eiyhl  Roman  Cailiolic.  churclies, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, f(H;merly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the  cathe* 
dral,  wall  a  splendid  choir  and  marble  altars.  There  are  also 
a  Lutheran  and  a  Greek  church,  a  convent  of  Carmelite 
monlu,  and  another  of  Ur^utine  nuns.  Of  the  secular 
buildings,  the  chief  are  the  bishop's  palace,  the  ooanty-hall. 
the  town-hall,  the  royal  academy,  the  episcopal  seminary, 
the  salt-ofSce,  the  palaces  of  Count  Esterhazy  and  Count 
Zicby;  besides  the  seminary,  and  the  academy,  which 
has  two  faeuliies,  jurisprudence  and  philosophy,  ten  i)ro- 
feasors  and  between  300  and  4U0  students,  there  are  a 
gymnaainiB,  a  thaologieal  college,  a  lyceum,  a  Lutheran 
flymnaaittin,  and  iwraral  acbools.  There  are  Uhewiae  an  io- 
duinrent  theatre^  aaaenhty-Nomi,  an  afsenal.  two  barraeka, 
and  two  lari^e  poorhouses.  Raab  ii>  the  sco  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  cliapter,  and  the  ^eat  of  government  of 
the  county. 

Raab  was  a  place  of  strength  in  the  time  of  tbe  Romans. 
Sub^uently  a  people,  whoae  name  is  not  known,  settled  on 
the  spot  where  the  Romans  bad  their  winter-quarters. 
Their  oambeii  having  considerably  ioereaaed,  they  wen  in- 
vited, in  1271,  by  king  Stephen  V.,  to  live  in  the  fortress  of 
Raab,  which  lie  had  erected,  promising  them  considerable 
privileges.  In  1593  the  fortress  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Turks,  through  thetreacherj  of  the  govi  rnor.  It  wus  retaken 
by  the  Aiislrians  in  Ij'JM,  on  Easter  Monday,  on  which  day 
this  event  ts  commemomied  wiili  ^Teal  pump.  In  the  year 
1Z83.  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  ordered  the  fortress  to  bo 
totally  dismantled,  but  in  1809  the  emperor  Fiaoeia  ordered 
it  to  be  again  ftrtifled.  On  tbe  14th  «f  Jiina  in  fbat  year 
th«  nnehy  having  dntaiad  the  Hnngarianib  nnlav  thn 


are'Q<{uke  John,  near  tbe  town,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  beeame 
masters  of  it  on  the  'I4th,  by  capitulation.  In  1820  order* 
wan  given  again  to  level  the  fortifications,  in  doing  whiciL 
matnr  gold,  silver,  and  bcaaa  eoins  of  Vespasian  were  found. 
Raan  has  nearly  18,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  5000  live  in 
the  inner  town.  The  site  of  the  old  ramparts  has  been 
parlly  converled  into  public  walks  and  partly  used  for 
new  and  handsumu  streets.  The  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  cutlery,  and  vinegar  are  considerable.  Tbe  culture 
of  silk  is  every  vear  exicuditig.  Three  much  flrequented 
annual  tetia  am  bald,  and  the  town  carries  on  a  miy  brisk 
trade,  which  is  much  favoured  by  its  litualion  on  the  navi- 
gable  Dnnubeb  and  on  the  Ugh  raad  hetwem  Vienna  and 
Ofen. 

(lieschrt'ihun^  iPs  Konigreirkif  Ungum,  1833;  Oen- 
terreichisclw  Aaiionai  Encyctopedie  i  J.  C.  V.  Tbiele,  Iku 
Konigreich  Ungarn.} 

RABATT.  niAnoooaJ 

RABBI  (H9P>  •  ti^  of  imputit,  liinilar  in  mean- 
ing to  our  word  master  or  teacher,  which  was  given  to  the 
teacben  of  tbe  Jewish  law  by  their  diaci]^  and  the  people 
in  the  tine  of  Christ  {Matt.,  xziiL  7.)  The  title  waa  oftec 

given  to  Christ  by  his  disciples.  (Matt.,  xxvi.  25,  49 ;  Afari^, 
ix.  6;  xi.  21;  J<ahn,  i.  38;  iv.  31.)  It  is  doubtful  \^hen  it 
was  first  introduced.  It  is  admitted  by  Jewish  wm-  n:.  tliat 
it  was  not  in  use  before  the  time  of  Hillel  of  Babylon,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  sera;  and 
It  was  perhaps  first  introduced  into  tiie  Jewish  aohools 
about  the  time  of  Christ.  The  word  was  originally  used  in 
three  forms:  Eab  (3"1)»       the  lowest  degree  of  honour; 

Rabbi  (U*!).  of  higher  dignity ;  and  Mabbun  (fl^l),  or  Rob- 

boni  (pafi^ovi),  which  was  tbe  moot  honounble  of  all.  T'la 
title  of  rabboni  is  given  to  Chriat  em  two  oecaaiona  in  the 

evangelists.   {M€a-k,  x.  SI ;  Jokit,  zx.  Ifi.) 

The  title  of  rabbi  has  oontintied  in  use  among  the  Jews 
in  modern  times.  The  term  rabbinical  has  been  (^i\en  to 
all  tlie  Jewish  writings  oimposed  after  the  Christian  ten. 
Some  accu  11.1  o:  i  he  roost  important  of  tiwaeworka  ia  giv«n 
under  Hejirkw  La.nouagb,  p.  92. 

(Buxtorf.  Lexic.  ChaUL  Rab.  Talmud.,  2176;  Ligbtfoot, 
Hot,  Hebr.  ad  Mallu,  xxiiL  7 ;  HiU,  Ih  He^rasor.  tbtb- 
bini$,  Jen.,  1741;  Winer,  JBVWKWim  JtMte^isrAiieA,  art 
'  Rabbi.') 

RABBIT.  [Lkpoiud.v..] 

R.\BDOLOGY.     N  \riER's  Bonks.] 

RABELAIS.  FRANCOIS,  born  in  1483.  at  Chinon  in 
Tourainc.  of  humble  parents,  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  but  his  jovial  temper  and  ntirieal  humour  made 
him  obnoxious  to  his  bmtner  monks,  and  he  waa  glad  to 
obtain  permission  to  remove  into  a  convent  of  Benedictines. 
But  here  also  he  could  not  sympathise  with  the  habits  of 
his  brethren,  and  at  last  he  ran  away  from  Ins  convent,  and 
went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  studied  medicine  and  took 
his  doctor's  degree.  He  practised  as  a  ])iiysician,  though  he 
retained  tbe  garb  of  a  secular  priest  ■  in  his  capacity  of 
physician  he  Mmme  known  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  In 
ld36  he  aeramnanied  CSaidinal  du  Belloi  to  Rodm»  and  eiK 
tained  the  pope's  absolution  for  the  braadi  of  his  monastie 
vows.  On  Ins  return  lo  France  bo  obtained  a  prebend  in  a 
collegiate  church,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  cur*;  ct 
rector  of  Meudon*  in  which  aituation  be  oontinaed  till  his 
death  in  1553. 

Rabelais  wm  a  man  of  ezlenstw  and  varied  infbnnatidB ; 
be  waa  acquainted  with  the  principal  European  laagingai^ 
besidw  Latin  and  Oreek,  bat  nis  principal  merit  consists  in 

the  aculeness  with  which  he  caught  at  and  exposed  the 
absurdities  and  the  vices  of  his  contemporaries^  sheltered  as 
they  Were  by  hallowed  jirejudice  or  by  the  cloak  of  sujwr- 
sUtion  and  hyiiocrisy.  His  principal  work  is  a  satirical 
novel,  in  which,  under  an  allegorical  veil,  be  lashes  all 
dasam  of  society,  kings,  statesmen,  scholars,  clerical  as  well 
as  lafi  prelates  and  popes,  and  especially  monks,  of  whom 
be  Boama  to  have  had  especial  dishke.  Rabelais  took  for  his 
Ant  hero  Gargantua,  a  ^nntic  personage,  about  whom 
tfMm  wan  manp  wondadil  tnditiaiMl  itocie^  tn  whicb 
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Rabtiiais  added  many  more.  Gargantua  lived  for  leveral 
eanturies,  and  at  last  begot  a  sou,  Pantagruel,  who  is  as 
«ond«rful  as  bimMlf;  twiMatii  hit  tongue  a  whole  enny 
takM  abdcar  from  nin ;  in  lu*  tnottth  and  throat  are  dtiee 
which  contain  an  immense  poDulation.  &c.  The  adventures 
of  these  perMiiatres  are  all  riaieulous,  and  are  described  in 
humorous  language,  which  often  desccMids  to  low  buf 
fu«>uery  and  frequently  lu  obscfiiii) ,  accoriling  U)  the  tasttiuf 
the  age.  But  under  tins  coarse  coverin:^  ihi-rc  heH  a  moral, 
for  RabeUis  meant  to  correct  and  improve  societv  br  hi$i 
satife.  He  expoMS  tbe  faults  of  the  education  of  Ins  ume, 
Uw  tieHienMM  elo^neikoe  of  college  pedantit  the  fully  uf 
•efaotastio  disinitation,  and  the  pretensbiM  of  lelf-styled  pbi- 
■n-  phers;  all  which  are  successively  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the 
harungucolJanutus  dc  Bra;4inar(li),  in  which  hedemands  back 
the  bells  uf  till'  cutiiedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  Gart^aiitua 
had  detached  from  the  belfry  and  appended  to  the  neck  of 
his  mare;  in  the  curious  catalogue  of  the  b  niks  of  the 
library  of  St.  Victor;  in  the  disputation  earned  on  by  signs 
between  Panurge  and  the  English  Thaumaste;  and,  Wtly, 
ID  the  detenption  of  the  prodj^iea  which  aoience  bad  pro- 
duced in  the  country  of  Quint-Betenee,  or  kingdom  of  £n- 
tt'Ii'eliie.  Ill  another  part  of  his  work  the  author  cxpntcs 
the  manners  of  couritj  and  the  weakness  even  uf  kfood 
munarehs.  Pauta;;ruel  is  a  virtuous  iinme.  devout,  and 
sevens  m  bis  morals,  aad  yet  he  take^  far  his  favo\iriie 
PUlttrge.  anwctut  R^{lle|Sd^unkBrd,  a  coward,  and  a  hb,  i 
Unt,  who  aeem*  to  m  •  counterpart  of  the  Margutte  ot 
Puiefe  *  Morganle  Maggiore,*  Ibr  Rabelais  was  acquainted 
with  the  Italwn  romanre  writers,  whose  tales  of  giants  and 
heroes  and  their  wonderful  achievements  he  probably  had 
in  view  tn  b;5  caricatures.  The  disastrous  wars  of  C'harles 
VIII.  and  Francis  I.  bad  produced  too  many  <!vil.s  in  hii> 
time  nut  to  attract  Rabelais'  censure.  To  the  headlong 
ambition  of  those  conquerora  he  opposes  the  prudence  and 
moderation  of  bis  beroet,  who,bdore  they  enter  upon  even 
•  defeattfe  war.  •sbanat  evnty  bmim  of  coneiltation.  Two 
of  the  rash  provoken  of  the  confliot  aro  overthrown  t  one  is 
dethron>d.  and  nobody  knows  what  beeomes  of  him;  the 
oilier  IS  transformed  into  a  crier  of  mustard,  and  the  cir- 
cuinslauees  which  lead  Inm  to  this  change  of  conJiiiuii  are 
no  le»s  txthily  imagined  and  described  than  the  tueiainor- 
pbosis  iuelf. 

Rabekua  aneers  openly  at  the  prelensioiu  of  the  popes  to 
iDicrfbn  in  temporal  matter*,  aiid  in  hia  (burtb  book  he 
CApuaea  the  pretended  mortiflcations  of  m  oertain  daaa  of 
devolMs  who  feasted  on  me:igre  days  on  a  variety  of  dishes 

of  the  finest  fish  and  other  savoury  things  ;  '  C<iranient  ii 
jouTH  maigres  entrelard&l  k  Icur  dieu  sacnfiuient  les  gah- 
Irolalres.' 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  Rabelais'  work  is  a 
eontinued  allegorv  of  the  events  and  personages  of  bis  time; 
and  people  have  fancied  that  they  leoognised  Francis  I.  in 
Gargantna,  Henri  II.  tn  PantagruoL  Louis  XII.  in  Grand 
Gousier.  &c.  This  however  aeema  very  douhtAtl.  and  the 
notion  has  been  strongly  combated  by  Ch.  Nodhir,  in  an 
article, '  De  r|uelques  livrcs  satiriques  et  de  leur  clef.'  Pari^. 
183-1.  It  seem!!  more  likely  that  Rabelais  made  occasional 
allusions  to  s^l^lc  uf  liie  leading  characters  of  his  ai^e  and 
tbeir  prevailing  faults,  while  he  lashed  in  general  the  vices 
and  fuliea  of  society.  With  rvganl  to  the  traditional  stories 
of  Gnfcaatna.  which  he  look  (or  hia  aubioet,  aee  *  Notice  de 
deax  anciena  Romana,  intUnlfa  lea  Chfoniqnea  de  Oar* 
gantua,  nu  Ton  examine  les  rapports  qui  existent  cntre  ccs 
ieux  ouvrages  et  lu  Garj^antua  do  Rabelais. et  si  la  prcmiire 
de  ces  Chroniques  n'e>t  pas  ausside  I'aulcurde  Pantagruel.' 
by  J.  Ch.  Brunet.  author  of  the '  Nouvelles  Rechcrches  Bib- 
liofraphiques,*  Paris.  1824. 

The  romance  of  Rabelais  has  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  has  been  translated  into  German  and  English. 
Que  of  the  beet  French  editions  ia  that  by  Duebal, '  (Ku vres 
de  Mstire  Ftan^is  Rabelais,  aveo  des  wmarqtiea  hiatoriqucs 
et  critif|i:e4.*  .T  vuU.  Ito..  Amsterdam.  1711.  It  ia  accom- 
panied by  notes  u-vplanatory  of  the  old  Krenrh  words  used 
by  Rabelab,  which  are  now  obsoli'ie.  It  also  conlajiis 
Rabelut^'  Inttcrs  from  Italy,  »  hu  h  were  published  sepa- 
rately by  M.  de  SainteMarthc,  Bnixelles,  1710.  with  curious 
biatorical  remarks  by  the  editor.  A  new  and  improved 
f!Rnch  edition  of  the  worka  of  Rabelais  was  lately  published 
by  B.  Johannean  and  Bsmangart,  with  a  biograaby  of  the 
author,  and  bis  *  Songes  drolatiques,'  being  a  cmleetion  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  caricatures,  designed  by  Rabelais 
himself,  and  intended  to  represent  the  characters  of  bis 


romance,  and  also  bis  '  Sciomachie,'  a  work  which  had  be- 
come extremely  scarce.  Swift,  in  his  '  Gulliver^s  TraveU,' 
baa  imiuted  Rabelaia.  Rabelaia  waa  ehaiged  in  hia  life* 
time  with  irroliffion  and  bereay,  hot  be  waa  proieeted  oy 

Francis  I.,  wlio,  havm^  read  his  romance,  said  tnat  he  found 
no  grounds  for  the  charge.  In  the  conversation  between 
Grippeniuiaiul  an<l  Friar  John,  Rabelais  expresses  in  a 
striking  manner  tlio  terror  {)roduc«d  in  those  times  by  an 
uccu^tion  of  heresy.  Rabelais  knew  Calvin,  who  at  ooe 
time  thought  of  uumboriog  him  among  his  followers,  bat 
tbero  waa  too  maeh  djaainularity  between  the  two  men  to 
allow  any  audi  eoMMMtion,  and  Calvin  having  ^nanif  oeo.- 
sured  Rabdah  fbr  hia  profime  jesting;,  the  aatimt  took  his 
revenge  by  placini;  in  tile  mouth  of  Psnuige.  while  buying 
a  sheej)  of  Dmdenault,  some  of  the  theological  expressions 
of  his  austere  monitor. 

RABENER.  GOTTUEU  WILHELM,  born  in  1714,  at 
Wacbau  near  Lcipxig,  was  educated  in  the  public  school  at 
Meissen.  In  1734  be  went  to  the  university  of  Leipsig  to 
study  the  Uw,  wkaio  he  became  acquainted  with  some  ortho 
most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Gellerl,  with  whom  be  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  acelebrated  literary  periodical  called 
'  Biemer  Beitrago,'  In  1741  ho  received  an  office  in  the 
board  of  taxes  for  the  circle  of  Dresden,  and  in  170  J  he  was 
ap;ioinied  counsellor  of  the  court  of  aids(Steuerratb),w'*wb 
be  held  until  hit  doith,  on  the  S6th  of  Muob* 

1771. 

Rabener  wtM,  m  his  tinm.  ono  of  the  meat  popalir  writofa 

in  Germany,  and  be  exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence 
upon  his  countrymen.  His  satires,  in  which  he  attacked  the 
mo>t  glaring  follies,  fashions,  and  pretensions  of  his  time, 
thouuli  not  tnarked  by  much  depth  of  thouL;bt,  are  sitll  iii- 
siruciive  an<l  amusing  as  historual  pictures  ol*  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  fur  the  things  which  he  ridiculed  have  long 
ceased  to  exist.  His  attacks  were  not  directed  against  vice,  but 
against  ftriliea  and  8baiudities»aspoeiaUy  those  of  the  middle 
classes ;  bia  aatlraa  thereibra  are  not  ehaiaeteriwd  by  in- 
dignaliou  or  bitterness,  but  by  a  good-natured  and  amiable 
humour,  his  object  being  to  improve  his  countrvmen  by 
ndii'ulin;;  sutne  uf  their  absurd  tiabits.    His  satires  show 

great  power  of  obser^iilion  and  a  cheerful  disposition  com- 
ined  with  a  considerable  share  uf  wit ;  the  style  is  easy  and 
attractive,  though  sometimes  rather  prolix.    With  the 
exception  of  one,  they  are  written  in  prose,  and  wore  first 
published  in  Mmnl  periodicals.    The  first  collection  of 
them  appeared  in  1751,  at  Leipzig,  in  3  vols. ;  the  year 
after,  another,  and  in  1755,  a  fourth  volume  was  added.  A 
complete  edition,  with  a  Life  uf  the  author,  waa  published 
in  1  77  7,  m  6  vuls, 
RA(JAVII'N/E.  [VotTORU)*.] 
RACCOON.  [UiisiM.1 
RACE.  [Ma:*.] 
RACE  HORSE.  [Hour] 

RACB'lf  IC  ACID—Bxratartane  Add.  The  composi- 
tion of  this  acid  is  similar  to  that  of  tartaric  acid  [Tartaric 
.Vciol:  they  are  coiisequentlv  isomeric  bodies:  they  are 
assoiiuted  la  iho  grape  of  the  Upper  Kliine,  the  raceraic 
acid  probably  existing  as  a  bnacemute  of  potash,  which, 
during  the  process  of  fermentation,  subsides  with  the  bitar- 
trate  of  potash. 

KaciMnio  acid  is  piopaved  by  aaturating  the  tartar  of  the 
above-immed  dirtriet  with  carbonate  of  soda,  avpaiatjng  the 
tartarate  of  potash  and  soda,  which  crystallizes,  from  ihn 
racemate,  which  does  not;  to  the  residual  solution  a  salt  of 
lead  or  lime  is  added,  and,  the  precipitate  formed  being 
decomposed  by  diluto  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  racemic 
acid  is  obtained,  which  by  evaporation  yie'ids  crystals. 

The  crystal  of  racemic  acid,  like  that  of  the  tartaric^  ia  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism,  and  their  saturating  power,  aa  wdl 
as  their  composition^  are  aimil«r;  there  ia  also  a  dioae  ana- 
logy in  their  general  chemioal  relations:  each  (brms  inso1u> 
ble  >~a1ts  with  the  same  bases,  as  with  lime,  barytes,  and 
oxide  of  lead.  Biracemale,  like  tho  (..inrtraie  of  potash,  is 
also  a  salt  of  ^parlng  solubility;  with  oxide  of  auiiminy 
btraoemate  of  potash  forms  a  salt  analogous  to  tho  emetic 
tartar  which  the  same  oxide  yields  with  bitartrateof  potash ; 
their  crystalline  form  is  however  diflTerent.  The  chief  dif- 
ferences between  these  acids  are— the  less  soluhQity  ef  the 
mcaauc;  ita  oontaining  in  its  ciyatallised  atalo  twwoqtriTa- 
Imts  instead  of  one  or  water,  one  of  whieih  it  loses  at  SI^, 
and  the  other  by  combining  with  alkalis  ;  it  does  not,  like 
tartaric  acid,  form  a  double  salt  with  potash  and  soda,  and 
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RACHITIS.  [RiCK£TS.j 

RaCINE,  jean,  burn  towards  the  end  of  lfi39,  at  Fert.' 
Milon,  ihe  mu  of  au  officer  of  th«  Excise.  liu  ItMi  boi  It 
his  parents  while  he  was  a  child.  He  stiulitd  Srat  at  Reau- 
vaiat  and  aftermfds  ia  tbo  celebrated  acbool  of  Port  Ruyal 
deaCbampi,  under  Lemaiatic,  Iianeelot,and  the  AbM  Banon. 
He  applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
poets.  Aftor  three  years  spent  at  Port  lloyal,  he  went  to 
finish  his  eilui'ation  at  Pans,  in  lln'  CollSgo  d'Harcourt,  in 
16i9.  lie  hail  long  shown  a  deckded  iiielinaticn  for  puc!ry  ; 
and  ofi  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  I^ouis  XIV.,  in  1660, 
he  entered  the  liata  with  various  other  poets  who  wrote  in 
honour  of  thai  event ;  and  his  compo«ition. '  La  Nyrophe 
de  la  Seine.'  was  considered  a*  tb«  best  of  the  whole.  It 
was  noticed  by  the  king,  whocent  to  the  yuunt;  poet,  through 
Cullieri.  a  present  of  1 00  Kjuis  d'oi.  In  l(-f.4  Racine biought 
out  hts  first  tragedy,  *  LaThebaiJe,  uu  le^  Frdres  Enncrois,' 
a  subject  which  was  suggested  to  iiim  by  Muliirt-.  He  next 
wrote  bis  '  Alexandre,'  which  is  a  feeble  conpoaUtoa.  Cor- 
neille,  who  was  then  grown  old,  advised  Radoo  lo  give  op 
writing  tragedy.  Boileaa.  on  the  eootraty,  •oeonraged  hin ; 
and  Kadne,  having  atudied  baid  fbr  aome  yean  to  improve 
himself,  produced,  in  1667,  hln  *  Androniaque,*  whicfi  was 
acted  with  great  applause.  In  the  next  )uar  \n:  wrote  '  Lcs 
Plaideurs,'  a  liumorous  comedy  in  imitation  of  the  '  Wi.sps  ' 
of  Aristophanes,  which  was  so  much  relished  by  Luui* 
XIV.»  tbal  be  bestowed  upon  the  author  a  pension,  accum- 
paoied  by  a  very  tiattering  letter.  Racme  now  oroduced  in 
aueceaiton'Britannicus.'  'B^r^nice,'  '  Bajazet.*  * Ifitbridate,' 
*  Ipbig^ie,' and  'Phddre.'  which  last  is  often  eonsidered  his 
niaster-pieoe.  But  when  '  Phidre*  was  first  brought  on  the 
stage,  in  ir>77,  a  rival  coierie  intrigued  against  him,  and 
putceedad  in  running  duwti  the  work,  vv hicU  so  disgisftled 
Racine,  that  he  resolved  to  write  no  more  plays.  About 
that  time  be  married  ibe  daughior  of  the  treasurer  of  Amiens, 
ft  natch  which  proved  a  happy  one.  Racine  freouented  the 
aoart,  where  lie  nad  a  warm  friend  in  Madame  de  Sf  aintenou, 
and  be  waa  appdnted  by  Louia  XIV.  historiographer  of  the 
kingdom,  together  with  Boileau.  Of  his  hisiorical  labours 
however  only  a  few  fiagnieins  retnain.  Several  years  after, 
at  the  entreat)  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  wrote  unulluT 
drama,  *  Esther,'  wiitcb  wsu  acted  in  ihe  bouse  of  education 
of  Sl.Cyr,  in  1689,  and  was  well  received.  In  the  following 
year  be  wrote  *  Aihalie,'  which  was  performed  in  the  liame 
place,  and  was  afterwards  published,  but  it  was  received  very 
coldly,  although  it  has  since  been  acknowledged  to  be 
Racine's  noblest  composition.  This  was  also  Bofteau's 
opinion  at  the  time,  who  lulil  him  so,  addini;.  tl>at  the  jotl;;- 
ment  of  the  public  would  nght  itself  in  time,  a  predirtion 
however  whiab  wai  tMC  aoeompliihiod  till  long  after  Radna'a 
death. 

*  Atbalie '  was  the  last  play  of  Racine.  He  continued 
to  visit  Madame  de  Maintcnon,  to  whom  be  used  to  read 
parts  of  his  projectcjd  hibtoiy  of  LouiaXlV.  As  he  came 
to  advert  to  the  system  of  administration,  he  could  nut 
help  reflecting  upon  the  wanton  prodigality  of  expenditure, 
the  onorraous  burthen  of  taxation,  the  aisostrous  wars  caused 
by  mere  ambition,  and  the  consequent  distress  of  the  country 
aod  tfaa  miaaiy  «f  a  great  part  of  the  fwyidatioil.  Racine 
was  a  nan  of  honaat  feelingii:  he  becanMaaiaated  with 
his  subject;  and  Madame  da  Uaintenon  waa  evidently 
affected  bv  his  picture.  She  suggested  to  him  to  draw  up  a 
iiieuiuir  of  what  he  thought  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  al- 
leviating the  distress  of  liie  people.  Racine  complied,  and 
delivered  bis  memoir  to  Madame  fur  ber  perui>aU  Ab  bhe 
was  reading  it  one  day  in  her  cabinet,  Louis  XIV.  entered, 
and  she  could  not  conceal  from  biro  the  paper  nor  the  author 
af  it  I<iHiil»  having  glanced  at  the  memoir,  observed  with  a 
ftown,  that  '  as  M.  Kaoino  could  make  excellent  vyrssi,  lia 
Ihneied  that  he  knew  everything ;  as  if,  beeauM  ha  waa  a 


great  poet,  he  ought  to  be  also  a  minister  of  state.  Racine 
was  informed  of  thix,  and  from  that  time  ho  was  banished 
flfoin  the  court.  He  bad  been  fbr  some  yean  in  ftdaelining 
suta  1^  health,  under  the  inflnenca  of  tftantal  «xcitonmBt 
and  of  melandioly ;  and  the  taoriHteation  whiab  he  now 
felt,  embittered  his  suflTerinu's  His  complaint,  which  was 
an  abscei»4  iti  the  liver,  wa.s  badly  treated  by  the  physiciaioi, 
and  he  sank  rapidly.  Louis  XIV.,  being  informed  of  his 
danger,  showed  great  interest  in  his  fkte.and  sent  to  inquire 
after  him :  ind^  the  whole  court  sympathised  with  the 
dying  poet.  At  last  an  operation  waa  perlbmadi  but 
three  days  after.  Raeina  axvired,  in  fhft  midst  «f  aente  pain, 
on  the  21st  April,  1697,  in  his  59th  year.  He  was  interred, 
according  to  his  re<]uest,  in  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  des 
Champs,  a  spot  for  ivhicli  lie  had  always  retained  a  gnat 
afrecituQ.  Atier  liiu  debiructiun  of  that  monastery,  in  1709, 
the  remains  of  Ra>nne  were  transferred  to  Paris,  and  de- 
pcHit«»d  in  thu  chuidi  of  St.  Etknne  du  Mont,  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Pascal.  Louis  XIV.  bestowed  upon  his  widow  ft 
pension  of  2000  lirres,  and  the  revaniim  of  it  on  her  aooa 
till  the  death  of  tlta  youngest. 

The  plays  of  Racine  have  gone  tlirough  many  edition.s  ; 
one  of  the  bent  a  that  of  176H,  '  G^uvres  de  Jean  Raeine, 
avcc  des  Commenlaiies  par  Luneau  de  Bowsjerraain,'  6  vols. 
8vo.  It  also  contains  bts  *  History  of  Port  Royal,*  the '  Frag* 
mens  Historiques,'  several disooftnas delivered  in  the  Frenui 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  memhcr,  and  other  email  ooi»- 
postiione,  with  a  biography  of  Raeine. 

nissonl^jois  Racine  jtublished  memoirs  of  Ms  father's 
life,  two  volume*,  uf  cotnmeiilariee  on  bis  plays,  and  a  poerii 
'  La  Religion,'  in  six  cantos. 

The  peculiar  merits  and  deficiencies  of  Racine's  plays  are 
noticed  under '  French  Drama,'  in  the  article  Emglisk 
OttAMa.  He  adhered  atricily  to  what  are  called  the  classical 
nnities,  and  his  aubjeeta  were  chiefly  taken  fttan  antient 
his!' t  v  ;  but  his  personagea,  though  Greek  or  Roman  liy 
name,  a  tj  French  m  I  heir  character.  His  great  went  lay 
in  his  delineation  of  the  passjOM^  hia  caquisita pBthoa» and 
ibe  barmouy  of  bis  verse. 

RACK.  [Arback.] 

RACK.  froRTURB.] 

RADACK  and  RALICK.  are  twoehainaor  gronps  of 
coral  islands,  situated  in  the  Paeifte  between  i'  ^Q'  and  I'J" 
N.  lat.,  and  between  l*7*Bnd  173*  E.  long.  The  chains 

es:tend  nearly  due  north  and  s-outh,  and  are  not  much 
more  than  UK)  mile.-,  frtaii  one  another.  Radack,  which  ts 
tlie  eastern,  consists  of  twelve  gioups  uf  small  islands,  en- 
closed and  connected  with  one  another  by  coral  reefs  rising 
several  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  sea  which  separates 
the  sifwle  noupa  is  of  great  dapdi.  The  chain  of  the  Ra> 
lick  islands  is  less  known,  ana  is  said  to  consist  of  nitM 
groups  and  three  sinc^le  islands.  Tlie  islands  themselves  ara 
of  small  extent,  and  m  genera!  situau-d  on  the  windward  or 
eastern  side  of  the  higooiis  formed  by  the  exlenaivo  coral 
reefs ;  most  of  them  are  on  the  reefs  themselves.  Tiwy  are 
low.  bat  vdl  woodad.  The  bread  fruit  tree  and  (ba  pan* 
danusare  moitftunMraaa;  there  are  also  a  few  aoooa-nut 
trees.  The  inhabitants  aaem  to  belong  to  the  Malay  rac^ 
but  they  differ  entirely  in  language,  so  far  as  is  known, 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
They  seem  lu  be  distinguished  by  great  good  iiatuie  and 
iiiuipliuiiy.  They  have  made  some  prugrews  in  eiviluatiun, 
as  they  mostly  live  on  the  produce  of  then  orchards,  and  have 
commodiously  built  houses.  Their  larger  boalsare  more  than 
3U  feet  long,  and  the  sails  are  mude  uf  finely  braided  mats,  and 
managed  with  considerable  art.  Thou^  some  islands  be- 
longing to  this  group  may  have  bean  aeen  before,  they  were 
discovered  in  1816,  by  Otto  von  Klotadmek  and  aooM  of 
them  were  more  closely  e.\a mined. 
(Kotzebuo's  Firu  ioya^c  ^  Duemmf  iitl^  ikt  Somtk 

Sea  and  BehriuM  i  Straits.) 

RADCLI FFE.  JOH  N,  M.D ,  was  bom  of  an  'antient  and 
respectable  Ikmily'  (Ingnram'alfimorMjt  (kiffitrd»  No.  281, 
at  Wakefield  in  YorbsUiih  in  the  year  1650.  and  bivtng 

acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages 
at  the  grammar-school  of  bis  native  town,  wasadmitieda 
member  of  Univeisny  Cllege,  Cxford.at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  m  1 6t>  i ,  and  becamu  t>euKir  ^chf^ar 
of  his  college,  but,  as  no  fellowship  became  vacant  fhama. 
he  removed  to  Lincoln  College,  of  which  lie  had  been  pre- 
viously invited  to  become  a  fellow.  He  took  his  degree  of 
MA*  107S»  and  ciNMMnood  the  study  of  physic,  which  be 
'  in  no  ottuff  madiaBl  wdMMl,  but  attended  the  differ- 
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ent  courses  of  anttomy,  chemistry,  and  botany  doliverad  in 
the  Univenity.  He  is  represented  by  his  biOf;raphers  as 
hanoK  *  twotn mended  himseir  more  by  tmif  wit  and 
Yivttcity  than  by  any  extraopdinary  arqukitlona  in  laarning,' 

anfl  his  books  wore  s^t  fevT  in  number,  that,  beinj;  ri^ited  m 
his  room^  by  Dr.  Bathurst.  the  president  of 'IViiiity  Coilepe, 
and  asked  by  him  whurc  was  hi*  library,  he  pointed  to  a  few 
vials,  a  skeleton,  and  an  berbal  in  one  eoriter  of  bis  ruom, 
and  exclaimed  with  emphasis,  *  There,  sir.  is  RadclifflB's 
library/  In  I67S  taa  took  hfai  dtgm  of  M.B..  aad  hegan  to 
praetiee  w  a  lieanttata  in  Oxraril.  vbara  Iw  tana  happy 
cure-  he  soon  scauired  a  great  reputation.  In  1677  he  re- 
linquished his  fellowship  in  accordance  with  the  statutes 
of  his  college,  which  require  all  the  fellows  af^er  a  ecrtain 
t;me  ti>  timer  into  holy  orders.  He  wi^herl  however  to 
keop  hi^  rooms  in  colle^te.  and  to  reside  there  as  a  ooinmnner, 
but  this  Or.  Marshall,  the  Rector  (who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  offended  at  some  witticisms  pointed  at  him  by  Had- 
eU8l»),  nfuied  to  allov.  vhieli  ao  much  dbgoatad  bin  tbat 
in  afkat'lifii  ha  taviabed  the  whole  of  hb  muniHeonroen  Ma 
former  college,  Unix  ersity,  le;\ving  lo  Lincoln  only  the  second 
preiientation  to  a  living  if  no  fi-llow  of  University  ehose  to 
accept  il.*  In  1682  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  went 
out  a  Grand  Compounder:  an  important  ceremony  iu  those 
times,  and  for  a  cevtUljranerwards,  being  a<  companied  with 
much  expensive  poapaiid  aoleaantty;  all  the  members  of 
the  college  walking  in  proeetsion  with  fbe  eafiditeM,  bina- 
aelf  bare-neaded,  to  the  Convocation  House.  At  length,  in 
1694,  he  removed  to  the  metropolis,  and  settled  in  Bow 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  in  less  than  a  year  ho  got 
into  Jjreat  jiractice,  to  which  perhaps  his  pleawntry  and 
ready  wit  contributed  as  much  as  his  ropniod  skill  m  hm 
profeaaioo.  He  was  now  in  the  hi^h  tsad  to  wealth  and 
leputatfeB,  but  it  would  be  tedious  and  melMa  to  trace  all 
the  ateps  of  a  man  destitute  of  all  the  omamenia  of  a  libecai 

Gofession,  and  who,  as  Riehardaon  relates,  oneOMid  la  Dr. 
ead,  *  I  love  yon,  and  now  I  will  tell  you  a  sure  secret  to 
make  your  forkji^e;  u^f  all  mankind  iti:' — by  which  he 
meant,  to  r^ard  his  interests  and  his  humour  as  superior 
to  all  considerations  of  duty  or  propriety.  Th««  is  reason 
however  to  suppose  that  he  aimed  at  a  vigorous  and  deeiMve 
method  of  practice,  which  distinguished  Eim  flmn  the  inert 
practitioners  of  the  day;  and  it  H  no  mall  praiae  to  have 
obtained  Dr.  Meod^  teatimony,  that  *  he  was  deservedly  at 
the  head  of  his  profbsaion,  on  aeeooot  of  bis  great  medical 
penetration  and  cxperietioe.' 

In  I6f>6  he  was  appointed  by  the  priiMvss  Anne  her  prin- 
cipdl  phvsH-i.in,  ;md  (ram  this  time  till  Ills  death  he  enjoyed 
the  undisputal  favour  of  the  court,  daring  the  rvigns  of 
William  and  Anne;  and  although  ho  often  offended  both 
the  king  and  qnoen  bjr  bi«  fineedonn,  yet  aoeh  waa  the 
optokm  of  hia  nodical  vMI,  that  he  waa  alwajpa  aont  Ibr  in 
any  case  of  danger.  There  nrc  few  c\eTit»  in  his  life  that 
require  particular  notice,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  his  bb- 
sraphers  have  only  trivon  a  ccUoi-tuni  of  anocdotes showing 
at  once  bis  wonderful  skill  in  forming  a  correct  prc^nuais, 
his  rudeness  and  brutality  towards  his  pationta  even  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  he 
teeeived  as  fees.  The  reader  will  And  abun^uieoof  theae 
aneedotoaia'ThoCMd-EeadedCane;*  'ThoOeorcian  Era;' 
•UfW  oTBritleh  Physicians,'  in  the  ftum'hf  Library;  In- 
gram's '  Memorials  of  Oxford,'  Sec.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  James,  the  then  celebrated  Mnsi(>r  of  Univer- 
sity College.  Obadiah  Walker,  hn  follow-collepian,  was  in 
tain  employed  to  influence  his  religious  principles.  Tho 
answer  of  fUdcliffe  was  firm  and  dignified :  that '  being  bred 
op  a  Fretealant  at  WakeOold.  and  having  contimMtd  toeh 
atOilbrd.  where  be  had  no  rcAiah  fer  abaorditiea,  be  aaw 
DO  rea»on  to  change  his  principles  and  turn  Papist  in  Lon- 
don.* In  I69S  he  entered  upon  a  treaty  of  maiTiac;c  with 
tlio  only  daa:;hter  of  a  wealthy  n  i/ n.  and  was  near  bring- 
ing the  affair  to  a  conclusion,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  young  lady  had  an  intneue  with  her  father's  book- 
keeper, which  disappointment  had  endi  an  effect  upon  him, 
that  be  determined  to  continne  in  eoKbaey.  In  1718  he  was 
eieeled  into  partianont  for  the  town  of  Buekin§^ra,  bat 
only  two  of  hie  speeches  have  been  nro?>ervod.  and  tt  does  not 
tp|*ar  that  be  was  at  all  distinguished  as  a  ••eiiBtor.  He  was 
ient  for  lo  attend  Queen  Anne  when  she  lay  at  the  point 
ef  dMthh  but,  being  ntwh  indi^mad  hiittnlf.  and  hnowii^ 
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the  ease  to  be  desperate,  he  declined  coming,  ibr  which  ho 
was  much  blamed  at  the  litue,  and  intimation  was  gives 
him  that  iho  popwiaoo  in  London  ware  diaposad  to  tear  him 
m  pieeea  if  he  should  venture  to  come  to  town  from  his 

oountry-housr  It  i>  probable  that  the  agitation  of  hi»  lumd 
contuirctl  wuii  a  bioken  oonsiitulion  in  oiingiiig  bini  lo  an 
end  two  months  aberwariis,  November  ),  l/l-J,  at  ihc  age 
of  sixty-four.  H  is  body  lay  in  »(«ae  at  ibe  bouse  at  Carshai- 
ton.  where  he  died,  till  November  27  ;  it  waa  then  removed 
to  ao  undertaker's  in  the  Strand,  aodtbeoco  ooeorted  to  hit 
Anroorite  city  Oxford,  wboro  it  araa  intarred  with  f  ratt  lo- 
loniBitjr  in  Sc  Mary'n  church,  near  the  north-we«t  corner  of 
the  present  orean  gallery,  with  the  fulluwingniunple  iu)ictip 
tion  engiuveii  III  i  tniv-  plaie  on  hi^  coflin :  'John  Rao- 
diile.  i>t.  tu  PliVMck,  (iyiid  Nuv.  y«  1st.,  1714,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age.' 

In  Radcliffe's  character  there  really  seems  to  be  very  It^ 
tie  to  admire.  His  refusing  to  embrace  Romaniam  givea 
him  bttta  elaim  lo  bo  conaiderad  a  pioua  man,  when 
all  tlie  toat  of  hh  eonduet  abowed  his  careleosne^is  and  in- 
difference to  relitfion.  He  indulged  in  ihi-  pleasnir-  l  f 
table  to  cxoeM,  and  i.'*  supposed  to  have  bhoriened  iiis  liiivs 
by  bis  intemperance  There  arc  upon  record  a  fes*  noble 
instances  of  bis  l,oerality  during  hu  lifetioMt  but  not  ao 
many  as  might  have  been  expected  ftonbisiiBaMan  voiUh. 
Richiardaon  aajra  'he  owned  be  waa  aiarioioiM,  mm  to 
opnnging.  wliooevor  ha  anyway  oould.  at  a  tavom  toekooin^ 
a  sixpence  or  shilling,  among  the  rest  of  the  company, 
under  preienoe  of  "  hating  (as  he  ever  did)  to  change  a  gui- 
nea, Imj'  ii.-i-  (said  he)  it  hlij)*  away  ^o  fast,"  He  could 
ver  be  brought  to  pay  bills  without  much  following  and 
importunity;  nor  tbeil,if  thoM  appmiad  aaj  cbamo  of 
wearying  them  out.' 

It  only  remains  to  give  SOOM  MConat  of  Ui  posthumous 
benefcctieaa,  which  were  indeed  auM  monUlcent.  and  which 
wril  eotillo  hia  to  hold  a  place  in  the  long  liat  of  benefae- 
tors  to  the  Univertiiiy  of  Oxford.    After  niaking  a  life  pro- 
vivion  for  liome  of  bus  relaiioiis  he  beL|iieathcd  bis  whole 
fortune  to  pubiic  use*.    To  St.  Baitholoniou's  Hospital  in 
Lmulun  bo  gav«  lor  ever  the  yearly  iMia  of  StUtil.  towarda 
mending  thoir  diet,  and  ibe  further  yearly  sum  of  100/.  for 
buying  of  hneo.    He  left  40,000/.  for  the  budding  of  a  li- 
brary at  Oxford,  which  he  endowed  with  an  annual  stipend 
of  tM/.  Sat  tiM  librarian  'wlio  is  cho:ien  by  the  same 
electors  that  aspoint  the  travelling  fellows,  to  bo  hure- 
aftcT  uieiitionea) ;   lOO/.  per  annum  for  repairs,  and  lOO/. 
|>er  annum  for  the  purcba««i  of  bvxjks.     A  de«cnption  of 
tins  building  is  given  und«r  Oxi-'i'hd  [\o1.  xmi  ,  p.  'j^]. 
It  waa  at  first  called 'Tbtt  PhysM  Library.*  being  intcudod 
chieliy  iir  hooka  and  aaanuacripta  relating  to  the  aeietioe  of 
phjaie;  oanpreheuding,  as  thai>(wa  was  then  understood 
MaloaiT.  baiany,  surgery,  and  ntitural  plulosupby.  Ae» 
cordingfy,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  trustees, 
the  purchase  of  books  is  slill  entirely  confined  to  works  con- 
nected with  natural  history  and  medicine,  and  it  may  bo 
added  that  the  very  small  sumdesiiiied  by  Uadcliflfe  for  tbo 
buying  of  hooka  is  oAen  exceeded  J'he  foundation  atone  waa 
laid  with  great  eenmooy*  May  17,  1737  ;  an^  being  oom- 
pleted  in  about  lift  jawai.  it  waa  at  length  opoMd  in  a  moit 
solemn  nMnnor,  on  Thursday,  April  191         when  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  troateea, 
formally  delivered  the  key  lo  tho  vice  chancellor  'for  the 
um  of  the  L  niversily.'    The  first  librarian  was  the  Rev. 
Fraoeis  Wise,  B.D.  of  Trinity  Colletje:  the  present  one  is 
John  ifLidd.  M.D.  of  Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  of 
Medicine.   To  University  Colleg*  bO  loft  ftOOO/.  to  build 
the  inastar'a  lo^o  tboM.  makiaf  «no  aide  of  the  oaateni 
quadrangle.   Ho  alao  lol^  th«m  hia  Yorkahtro  oitato  in 
trust  for  the  foundation  of  two  Travelling  Fellowships  lo  be 
held  by  '  two  p«r«ona  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  University  of 
Oxfortl.  when  they  are  M.A.,  and  entered  on  tho  Physic 
hue.'    The  elecloni  »re>,  the  Archbishop  of  Cauterbury,  the 
Lord  CbaooeUor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  the  two  principal  aacro- 
tariei>  of  state,  the  two  chief  jui>tices  of  the  Quewi'a  Beoclk 
oadCMBiBonHaMiOiidthollattoror thoRoUa.  Thoap- 
peintaoot  ia  WU.  par  annum  to  eacft  of  tho  IbHowa,  and 
apartments  in  University  Cjl!e'.;e.    They  bold  tlieir  fo'ilow- 
sbips  'for  the  &]iac^-  often  years,  and  no  bjnger.  the  [fust] 
half  of  which  time,  at  least,  they  are  lo  travel  in  pans  be- 
yond sea  for  their  bettor  improvement.**  Ha  alitu  bequeailiad 
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the  perpetual  athowsun  of  tim  rectory  of  Headbourno 
Worlhy.  ia  Hampuhire,  to  tnisioi's  for  iho  benefit  of  Uin- 
faraity  College  for  ever,  so  ihut  a  member  of  that  society 
ahoaM  always  be  presented  to  it  on  every  vanancy.  He 
|aw»  to  tin  MUM  collage  during  bia  life  1  lou/.  for  iiicreaRinc  r 
uatrexllibitiona  and  for  eenemi  repairs,  and  the*  painted  ' 
window  Bt  the  oast  end  of  their  rhap«?l  appears  to  be  his 
it  by  till;  folKiwiiiR  insrription  under  it:  '  D.U.  Joan. 
(IclifTL'.  M  D.,  huju.  r:  illi'j^ii  quondam  So<-nis,  a.d. 
>IDCLXXXvn.'  AfJer  the  payment  of  the  bequests  above 
mentioned,  he  gave  to  his  executor*,  in  trust,  ail  Inn 
estates  in  Buckinghamshire,  Yorkshire,  Nortbamptonsliirc, 
and  Surrey,  to  be  applied  in  i>uch  charitable  parpotea  tin 
tbey  all,  in  their  diacratioOp  abould  think  best;  bat  no  part 
thereof  to  their  own  ute  or  benefit.  The  first  trtuteea  were 
the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Bromley,  irinripil  secretary  of  state. 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart.,  Thomas  Srialer,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
Esq.,  and  Anthony  Keek,  uf  Fleft  Street,  Gentleman.  The 
preiieni  trustees  are  Lctrd  Sidaiouth,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  W. 
H.  Ashurst,  Esq..  W.  R.  Cartwnght,  Esq..  and  T.  6.  Buck- 
nall  Kateourt,  Bso.  Out  of  these  funds  were  built  the  In- 
flnnaiy  <177a)  and  the  ObierTatory  (1778)  at  Oxlbnd,  and 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  on  Heildington  Hill  near  that  city 
also  received  so  much  assistance  from  the  same  source 
(1827),  that  the  committee  i,Mve  it  the  name  of  tlie  '  Rad- 
cliffe  Asylum.'  In  1826  tlm  tmueei  gave  towards 
building  the  present  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  and 
Ibey  have  ever  been  found  rendy  to  contribute  aooording  to 
their  means  to  every  charitable  and  useful  puipiMk 
RAOCUFFE  Lifi&ARY.  lOiavux.) 
RADBMAGKBR.  GBRARD,  waa  bora  at  Anstaidani, 
in  167,1.  His  father,  an  architect,  niueh  esteemed  by 
Laircsso  and  other  artists,  instructed  him  in  the  fir><i  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  and  perspeetive,  and  wouUl  have  brought 
him  up  to  his  own  profe«iion,  but  perceiving  his  predilec- 
tion for  painting,  he  placed  him  under  A.  Van  Goor,  a 
respectable  portrait-  painter.  Oemrd  applied  biniaetf  to  bi.H 
ttudiea  with  nnremttting  peneveranoe  to  long  as  his  na«ter 
lived,  and  at  his  death,  beins;  sufTiciently  advanced  to  rrjve 
lOMOns  in  design,  he  was  engaged  by  the  bishop  of  Sebaste 
to  teach  bis  niece  drawing.  His  agreeable  manner  gained 
the  fevour  of  the  bishop,  who,  bein^  soon  afterwards  ooliged 
to  go  to  Rome,  invited  Rademacker  to  aeeompany  him  ;  be 
spent  three  years  at  Rome,  and  greatly  impto^-ed  him.self 
by  indefatigable  study.   He  waa  wpwaanting  views 

of  the  principal  ruina  and  antlant  monumenta,  which  he 
designed  with  great  aeeuraey  and  tpfrit.  On  hie  return  to 
Holland,  bis  extraordinary  surcc<is  produced  him  nuucrons 
friends  and  abundance  of  employment.  He  did  not  btfwever 
confine  himself  to  architectural  subjects,  but  painted  many 
historical  and  emblematical  piec«s.  Uis  fertile  invention 
and  facility  of  execution  enabled  him  to  paint  many  pietures 
in  a  abort  time.  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  masters  of 
the  Dnteh  school  for  the  grandeur  of  his  style,  wbieh  bad 
haeit  eotttvated  by  the  atudy  of  the  beat  modda.  He  died  at 
Amaterdan,  m  171t. 

RADEMACKER.  ABRAHAM,  supposed  to  be  a 
younger  brother  of  Gerard,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  lh75, 
and  attained  a  high  rank  as  a  landscape  painter  with- 
out the  asaiatance  uf  a  master.  At  first  he  drew  in  In- 
dian Ink,  in  whidt  atjrle  he  acquired  great  perfection  ; 
bia  eaily  productions  are  in  water-eoloar^  and  yur  highly 
finished;  and  he  aobieqaently  painted  with  equal  sueoass 
in  oil-colour.  His  invention  wasextrpracly  fertile  ;  he  com- 
posed readily  and  agreeably,  and  embtjUiijlied  his  landscapes 
with  picturesque  rums  and  buildings,  and  adoriKHl  them  with 
well-designed  groups  of  figures  and  animals.  He  engraved 
a  set  of  nearly  .im»  plates,  from  bis  own  designs,  of  the  most 
interMtiDg  views  of  antient  monuments  in  Hulhind  and  the 
Amlriaa  Netherlands.  They  ore  executed  in  a  masterly 
naaner,  and  were  published  at  Amateidani  in  17SI.  He 
^  in  1735. 

RADIATION  OF  III'AT  is  a  motion  of  it.s  particles  in 
rectilinear  directions,  divt  i ^;iaj;  every  way  from  a  heated 
boi^,  rither  luminous  or  not;  and  it  is  i!na;:ined  to  arue 
from  the  existence  of  a  strongly  repulsive  power  by  which 
the  partielaaan  made  to  teeade  flfon  eaoh  other  with  great 
▼eldcity. 

P«llo».  aftrr  living  for  Ave  vran  io  Eo|laiid,  |irWirtr«<l  iciTtoi;  af  Um  PMIa«nhi|i 

to  'iiintiinit  I'l"  irucnlk.itu  i,f  ihr  f-un-.i^r  t,v  ^ji.iiii;  abniiul  for  Ilp«  rem»imliT 
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The  intensity  of  heat  tlui*  emitted  from  a  point  of  radia 
tion  is  ohviou>ly  the  )>ame  at  cijual  distances  from  the  point; 
and.  at  unequal  distaurt;.s,  u  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  aquaresof  thedistances.  The  radiating  particles  falling 
.  >oa  tbe  sttrfiMWS  of  any  bodiea  in  the  vicinity  of  that  from 
a  bieh  they  emanate,  are^  aeoording  to  the  nature  of  those 
bodies,  absorbed  in  them,  or  trammitted  through  them,  or 
again  tbey  may  be  reflected  from  them ;  and,  in  the  two 
la.st  cases,  the  radiant  heat,  as  it  is  called,  appears  to  suffer 
modifications  analogous  to  those  wlmli,  in  like  circum- 
stances, take  place  in  light.  According  to  M.  Prevost 
(/\»mi  sxsr  ta  Calorique  Kaymnante,  iSu')),  ibe  radiation  of 
lieat  IS  a  piocmt  which  is  perpetually  (iuing  on  among  all 
the  bodies  in  nature;  those  vhich  are  of  uiiiwl  temperature 
mutually  inteiehanfi^nf  equal  quantities  of  ealorie ;  but, 
with  respect  to  two  bodies  which  are  unequally  heated,  tliat 
which  has  the  >;iealesl  quantity  sends  furlii  emanalions  in 
i^reater  abundance  than  tlieuiher;  the  ihfTerence  liovi ever 
iliniinishing  as  both  bodieii  approach  to  an  equality  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  particles  of  heat  (calorific  particles)  appear  to  move 
with  perfect  freedom  through  a  vacuum,  and  to  be  impeded, 
but  in  an  insensible  det^ree,  in  their  progress  ihroiigh  air 
or  any  of  the  gases  ;  they  are  also  found  capable  of  beinf; 
transmitted,  though  in  small  quantiUes,  through  transparent 
ntedia  of  the  denser  kinds,  as  tjlai*.  rock  cryssal,  ;  and 
in  passing  through  air  they  produce  no  sensible  eft'cci  on 
the  tempcraiutti  of  the  latter.  If  a  body  be  heated  to  any 
degree  of  temperaturo,andbe planed  in  an  absolute  vacuum. 
It  IS  evident  that*  in  eonsequence  of  tbe  repulsive  power 
above  mentioned,  the  heat  most  at  length  be  enttrdy  dnsi- 
pated  by  the  radiation  merely;  and  if 'the  body  be  placed 
in  any  fluid,  it  may  be  readily  concluded  thai  llie  alnttractiou 
of  tbe  heat  must  be  inttueuead  by  the  ooodocUng  power  el 
the  iluid. 

The  first  direct  experiments  which  appear  to  have  been 
made  on  the  radiation  and  reflection  of  heat  are  those  oi 
Mariotte.  and  an  aeoount  of  them  is  given  in  the  '  M6moires 
do  TAcad^*  1682.  Be  caused  the  beat  of  a  fire  Io  fall  on 
tbe  sarlboe  of  a  «onesve  mirror,  and  observed  that  it  was 
coTirPT/rated  in  the  focus  of  the  latter  ;  and.  on  placing  a 
plait  ul  tjlass  between  the  fire  and  the  iini  ror,  he  i>er- 
feived  that  the  rays  of  heal  were  iniercepled.  The  sub- 
ject does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  attended  to  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Lam- 
bert, in  his  '  Photometria*  (1760),  stales  that,  on  placing  a 
large  glam  tens  belbre  a  fire,  the  heat  was  searrely  seii« 
aiUe  at  the  focus,  while  the  reflected  heal  of  burnin:; 
charcoal  set  fire  to  combustibles  at  a  considerable  distance  . 
and  Scheele  (a  man  who  without  any  early  educiitU'ti  made 
many  imi>ortant  discoveries  while  serving  in  tbe  laUoraiarie* 
of  his  employer^  the  apothecaries  of  (Sottenburg  and 
Stockholm^,  in  his  treatise  on  airand  Are,  which  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  1  7  75,  describes  radiant  heat  a»  difler- 
ing  from  oidiaaqr  heat  by  diaseminatin^  itself  in  right 
lines  whose  direcliona  are  not  dtsnged  by  the  agitations 
of  the  air,  and  by  being  reflected  from  polishe<l  metallic 
mirrors,  whde  it  is  absorbed  in  thoi^  nf  ^la>&,  and  in  the 
others  when  their  surfaces  are  blackened. 

The  experiments  of  Scheele  were  varied  by  MM.  Saus- 
sure  and  Pictet.  who  by  an  appropriate  apparatus  endear 
voured  to  aaceitain  the  laws  of  the  radmtiou  of  calorie. 
They  employed  ibr  this  purpose  two  concave  minor*  of  po- 
lished tia^  in  the  focus  of  one  of  which  was  place*!  the  bulb 
of  a  R^umurV  thermometer,  and  in  that  of  the  other  a 
ball  of  iron  heated  below  the  de^;ree  necesjary  to  render  it 
luminous  ;  and,  by  a  comparison  of  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  with  that  in  one  which  was  placed 
out  of  tbe  focus,  but  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  iron,  the 
difference  was  found  to  be  equal  to  about  8  degrees.  M. 
Pictet  emplo^red  also,  in  place  of  the  heated  balUu  jj^aas 
flask  eontainrag  boiling  water,  in  cider  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
any  Ugh!  being  eotnbined  with  the  heat  ;  and  the  effect  pro 
duced  on  the  iheriijouieier  sutficu-nlly  ]iro\ cd  that  the  ca 
I'lnfic  rays  cxistt  independently  of  those  of  li^;hl.  (Pictet, 
Etmi  mr  le  Feu,  179U.)  In  pursuance  uf  the  expeilmenu 
of  Scheele  with  a  blackened  mirror.  M.  Pictet  covered  with 
lampblack  the  bulb  of  tbe  tbermuooeter  in  the  focus  of  one 
of  his  mirrors,  and  found  that  tbe  concentrated  heat  tivm 
I  he  f1.i>k,  which  when  the  btdb  was  bright  raiMd  the  mer- 
ciirv  Ji  deurees.  now  raised  u  dejjree*.  The  same  e\p«- 
rinientcr  \  laced  a  Ihisk  of  snow  in  the  focus  of  one  metailir 
reflector,  and  a  thermometer  in  that  of  another;  and  the 
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obMirvod  ML  of  thtimaeuiy  «w  thou  eonsUhnwd  m  an  inii- 
Wiou  tfaat  cold  is  loiceptible  of  radiation  and  refleetion 
like  heat. 

The  naturi'  cit  the  apparatus,  and  the  experitneut^  made 
by  Professor  LcsUo  on  the  radiation  nf  heat,  arc  dcHcnbo^l 
ia  the  article  Heat.  From  these  it  appeared  that  the 
amount  of  radiation  from  a  polished  surfUco  was  only  about 
«ao^hlh  of  that  which  took  plaoo  from  a  aurihco  wilboot 
poilih ;  and  honee  it  wn  evident  tint  the  veloeity  of  radia- 
liOD  depends  more  on  the  surface  than  on  the  nature  of  the 
radiating  body.  In  mnking  experiments  respecting  the  ab- 
wrliinn  jiuwor  of  suba'an  ^,  Lfshe  found  that  \vhen  the 
lu-ai  fruiu  llic  caiusier  Wkis  buil'c-red  la  fall  uu  the  j^lttss  bulb 
of  the  differiMiiial  thfrmuiiicier,  tin;  ((uantity  received  by 
the  latter,  if  covered  with  tio-foil  having  a  pplisb,  was  only 
one-fifih  of  that  which  it  reoeived  in  its  ordinary  state. 

Piofouor  Laalie  alto  tepeetad  the  ekpertmenta  of  Pictet 
for  deiertaining  what  wa«  called  the  radiation  of  cold ;  and 
filling  his  caniskT  with  ice  or  snow,  he  foiitiil  that  tlic  imUI 
apparently  emitted  from  the  varni--lu'J  side  was  il)e  greatest, 
and  that  from  the  pidisiied  side  the  least;  he  observed  alsu 
that  the  cold,  like  the  radiant  heat,  varied  with  cbaiige<>  in 
the  absorbent  powtir  of  the  thermometer  and  of  the  surface 
of  the  mirror.  Th«  mercury  in  the  thermometer  fell  more 
yriien  the  minor  was  of  polished  metal  then  when  of  glass ; 
it  also  fell  more  when  the  bulb  was  in  its  ordinary  state 
than  when  oovervd  with  a  poliriied  tin-foil.  (Imptiry  into 
the  Nature  qf  Hijut.  1S04.)  These  ciriumHtances,  which 
ftpemed  ut  one  lime  tu  favour  the  opini»i)  thai  culd  hud  a 
m.iterial  existence  like  heat,  have  received  an  explanatian 
from  M.  Prevost  of  Geneva.  (.Journal  de  Phynque,  xxxviii.) 
This  pkikaopher  observes  that  a  mass  of  ice  or  snow  may 
Mod  ont  raotmit  beat  leao  in  abundanee  than  that  which  is 
emitted  fh>m  other  bodies  ui  its  ▼trinity ;  and  this  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  heat,  when  reflcried  from  one  m.r- 
rur  the  other,  and  from  the  burface  of  the  latter  to  the 
'^ocus,  may  there  produce  the  effect  of  absolute  cold,  by  cans 
lug  ibu  thermometer  to  send  out  radiant  heat  to  the  ice,  and 
thus  render  the  mercury  in  it  lower  than  it  would  other- 
wis«  be.  This  interchange  of  caloric  between  the  thermo- 
meter and  the  iee  tnay  be  coneeived  to  go  on,  the  former  on 
the  whole  loaing,and  the  latter  acquiring  it,  till  anaqni* 
libriom  is  estaofished  between  their  temperatures. 

From  tliu  results  of  the  valuable  expenmeiUs  made  h) 
Frufessor  Le^ltti,  it  is  apparent  that  the  power  by  which  bo- 
d;ei  absorb  heat  is  direclly  proportional  to  that  by  whidi 
they  albiw  it  to  radiate  from  them  ;  and  that  both  are  m- 
\  er-t-ly  sa  to  the  power  of  reflecting  it.  When  the  rays  of 
heat  fall  on  polished  glaa«i  a  la^  portion  of  them  is  ab- 
Mfbed,  theae  raise  the  temperature  of  the  glass,  and  from 
the  surface  of  the  latter  that  heat  is  afterwards  radiated  in 
abundance ;  wherea.'t,  when  the  rays  strike  the  surface  of 
pHili>hc<l  metal,  nearly  all  of  them  are  reflected.  It  was 
found  however  that  diflereni  metali,  indepetideuily  of  tlieir 
polish,  have  different  degrees  of  rellectine  and  radiating 
power.  A  mirror  of  tin  being  rubbed  with  mercury,  the 
ledection  was  increased  in  the  ratio  of  IS  to  '20.  though  the 
degree  of  polish  was  the  same ;  and  a  metal  having  lost 
some  of  its  brilliancy  by  oxidation,  the  radiating  power  was 
proportionally  augmented. 

Leslie's  canister  was  found,  moreover,  to  produce  difftireiU 
effects,  accordui);  to  the  thiekiiesii  of  the  covering  material 
Ml  ita  aides.  One  coat  of  jelly  on  the  tin  side  produced  an 
eleration  of  the  thermometer  equal  to  3b°,  and  four  such 
ooata  pradnced  an  effect  eq^nal  to  \  but  alter  a  certain 
tbiekiiese  ihe  di  Arenoe  was  inaenalble.  A  plate  «f  netallie 
kaf  rendered  however  the  radisttllg  powar  aa  gnat  as  a 
thick  plate  of  the  same  metal. 

Exjenincnt?,  nude  by  Count  Rumfoid,  soon  aftor  the  pub- 
lication of  Leslie's  work,  produced  nearly  tha  same  results 
as  the  latter  had  obtained  ;  and  the  Count  draws  from  them 
several  U!>«ful  conclusions.  He  observes  ( /%j7.  Trans.,\iVA) 
that  when  we  would  oonAne  heated  substancesi.  solid  or 
flaid,  in  a  vasael.  the  Barbae  of  the  latter  abould  be  highly 
polished ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  olgect  he  to  coolthe 
Mib-tances,  the  surface  should  be  painted  or  varnished, 
or  be  covered  with  a  soft  coating  wbicli  is  not  metallic. 
Also,  lo  warming  aparlmt•nt^  by  steam,  the  intetilion  beini; 
to  promolc  radiation  as  much  as  possible,  the  tubes  couvey- 
iag  Ibe  steam  should  be  unpolished  or  pdnted. 

In  panning  the  news  of  Soheela  eoneeming  the  tians- 
■iaaion  of  heat  through  seteans*  Leslie  ibund  that  a  sheet 
ef  tin  interposed  between  tba  eanialar  and  tha  atnor  en- 
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tirely  interrvpted  the  heat,  and  a  plate  of  elass  nearly  sc. 
Bmploying  two  sheets  of  tin,  each  of  whfrh  had  one'  side 
covered  with  black  varnish,  while  the  other  ti  le  M  as  jjohbhed. 
the  follow  lilt;  weie  the  results:  when  the  vanmljeJ  &ides 
were  in  coiiiict,  liule  heat  pa^ed  through,  evidently  be- 
cause one  ot  the  exterior  side^  wns  not  well  adapted  to  re> 
ccive  the  calorie*  nor  the  other  to  radiate  the  little  which 
might  have  been  eequired;  but  when  the  varnished  sides 
were  placed  esterionj,  the  quantity  which  passed  through 
was  ronsiderable,  the  Tarnish  enabling  one  plate  eaailjr  to 
absorb  and  the  other  as  easily  to  radiate  the  he«t. 

The  reality  of  thn  transmissmn  of  heat  through  glass 
plates,  whieii  both  Leslie  and  IJr.  Brcwbltti*  appeared  to 
doubt,  from  the  difhcuity  of  distinguishing  between  heat  so 
transmitted  and  that  which  radiates  from  the  glass  after 
having  been  for  a  time  absorbed  in  it,  is  now  supposed  to 
be  sttffictentlr  esublisbed  h;  the  experiments  of  Mil. 
Prevostand  DelallMheMttwaflrqgrPAf/ot.,  1B03).  and  also 
'  by  the  researches  of  M  Melloni.  (Annalet  de  Ckimie, 
xhiii.,  Soc.)  The  llrst,  in  order  to  ust-ortain  the  fact,  re- 
ceived on  a  thermotoeier  the  rnys  from  a  heated  bo<iv  otter 
parsing  through  screens  of  glass  which  were  renewed  so 
often  that  they  had  not  time  to  become  heated.  The  aeco'nd 
suffered  a  thermometer  to  rise  to  its  maximum  by  the  laya 
from  a  healed  body  when  a  transparent  glass  aereen  waa  in* 
teffpoaad:  and  again,  when  there  was  interposed  a  kIsm 
screen  blackened  so  as  to  prevent  the  radiant  heat  from 
pa.ssing,  the  excess  of  the  rise  of  tl>«  thermometer  in  the 
former  ca»c  above  that  in  thi'  latter  gave  evidentlv  the 
olVect  produced  by  the  radiant  heat  alone.  The  oonclu- 
siou  at  which  the  experimenters  arrive  is,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  radiataa  through  glaaa  is  so  much  the 
greater  as  the  1iMD|i«rauM  of  the  aouica  of  the  heat  ia 
higher.  M.  Mellom  found  fhat  of  100  rays  inrident  on  the 

same  plateof  ^lass  from  an  oil-lnmp,  from  red  bnt  ;:!  itiiium, 
from  copper  heated  to  73-1",  and  Irotu  the  same  iieated  to 
•J  I -2",  the  numbers  were  77,  57,  3.1.  and  1'.:,  respectively. 
He  htt;>  also  obcerlaiiwd  thai  uU  bodies  which  have  the 
power  of  transmitting  heat  are  in  general  more  or  less  trans- 
parent; and  that  rock-salt  is  the  only  known  substance  in 
wbioh  all  the  radiant  heat  ftHii^  on  it  is  either  vallcMitad 
or  transmitted,  wbatbar  the  tempcratuia  of  the  haaiad  body 
be  low  or  high. 

By  letti  i>:  :!  >  calorific  rays  pass  first  through  one  screen 
and  I  lien  iii^uu^a  two,  M.  De  ia  Roche  founa  that,  in  poss- 
inj;  through  the  second  screen,  the  rays  suffered  loss  diminu- 
tion of  mteosity  tb&n  in  passing  through  the  Orst ;  and  the 
fSiet  is  ooosidered  as  proving  that  some  calorific  rays  expe 
rienee  more  diffieultv  in  pasaing  throogh  gtess  than  otbeia* 
consequently  thai;  like  light,  radiant  beat  is  of  diibrent 
kinds.  He  also  ohoerved  that  a  thick  plate  of  glass  allow.^ 
a  smaller  quantity  of  radiant  heat  to  pass  through  tlian  a 
thin  one,  and  thai  the  difference  is  so  much  the  less  as  the 
temperature  of  tile  heated  body  is  higher:  and  it  is  inferred 
that,  since  rathaiil  heat  becomes  more  capable  of  penetratiug 
glass  as  the  teinpenilure  increases,  till  the  body  becomes  lu- 
minous, heat  is  only  a  modiftcation  of  light. 

The  theory  of  radiant  heat  is  intimately  oonnacted  with 
that  of  the  cooling  of  bodies ;  and  the  lint  eifhrt  to  deter* 
mine  the  hnss  relalini^  to  this  subject  was  made  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who,  from  theoretical  consideiatior.s,  mferrsd 
that  when  a  healed  body  is  exposed  to  a  constant  cooling 
Cause,  as  the  uniform  action  of  a  current  of  air,  it  ought  tu 
loso  at  each  instant  a  quantity  of  heat  proportional  to  the 
excess  of  its  tempentuie  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air, 
and  eonsequontly  that  ite  loasea  of  heat  in  eoual  intervals 
of  time  almuld  nrm  a  decreasing  geometrieal  progression. 
But  it  is  now  known  that  this  law  holds  good  only  when 
the  dilTerences  of  trmperulure  do  not  exceed  40  or  5u  de- 
grees, and  Its  maccuraey  at  high  temperatures  was  liist 
pointed  out  by  Marline  (l/'ioj. 

From  the  experiments  of  MM.  Dulong  and  Petit,  it  is 
found  that,  if  it  were  poadUo  to  oblalB  the  absolute  loss  of 
heat  which  a  bodjr  in  vaono  OKparianeaa  (or  that  loss  wbioh 
would  take  place  if  there  were  no  restoration  of  haat  from 
<;uirounding  bodies),  the  velocities  of  cooling,  estimated  by 
the  diminutioiiH  of  temperature  indicated  by  an  air  thermo- 
meter. Would  ir.crease  in  a  geouielrical  proirression  when 
the  temperature  of  the  heated  body  increases  in  on  arithme- 
tical progression ;  and  further,  that  the  ratio  of  the  former 
progression  (=1*0077)  would  be  the  same  for  all  bodies, 
whatever  night  be  thie  atata  of  thabr  surfteea,  and  wkattaiar 
the  temperatoio  of  the  vacntun  remained  eonstaat  or  iar 
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rT«asc<l  in  an  nnttiraetical  proffrvssion.  Rut.  on  UkinR 
itrooinit  uf  tlio  quantity  uf  hoat  senl  buck  at  cvory  instant 
by  ilu-  >iirn)Uii(ling  niudium  (a  qiianiity  wliicli  will  hv  con- 
stant li'  tlio  temperature  of  that  medium  don*  nut  vat^),  it 
it  found  that  tho  velocitieti  of  cooling;  in  vacuo  increase,  for 
«qul  inmment*  of  tompenitare.  in  a  ftoometrical  progres- 
«on  whow  tanu  are  diniiibbed  by  a  constant  quantity, 
which  quantity  varies  in  ftgyonHtriml  prognwioa  when  tlie 
temperature  of  the  modiuRi  fanes  in  an  arithmetical  pro 
t{ri!Ssion.  Hy  direct  exv^riiiiDiits  on  tin-  foolinii  cif  heated 
bodies  in  air  and  hvdrof^mj  gas,  Duloui;  aiul  I'elit  >let©r 
mined  what  Prolesior  Lt-slio  iiad  bcfuro  usccrtamcd  by  an 
indirect  proci^s,  iiuriH-ly,  lh:tt  the  toss  of  hiiat  when  a  body 
is  in  contact  with  a  {^a«  in  in<lt'[>cM'k<nt  of  tlie  fiurfacc  of  the 
oooliDiK  bodj.  Thsf  fimad  ftlw,  by  expenmeats  on  dilated 
air  and  earbonie  acid  at  wioot  tempOTatum,  that  the 
yalocity  Willi  whirh  a  TkkIv  i  oiIa  frum  the  nirre  contact  with 
gas  (when  iht"  e\co>s  of  tL-ni;»T;iiuri'  <il'  lliu  lit-ated  body 
al>  iVL'  dial  of  (lie  surrounding^  lms  s  touHiiuUi  (U'lmiids  on 
the  density  and  temperature  of  that  gas;  but  thit>  depend- 
ence is  such  that  tiio  velocity  of  cooling  romains  the  same 
if  that*  eleoMnta  ohange  in  such  a  way  that  tho  elasticity  of 
tbagaaroittainaoonatant  TbeBaiiMcheniHl«h«TBalai>aai«r- 
tainod  that,  when  the  elasticity  of  airvarias  in  a  geometrical 
proKresision,  its  cooling  power  varie*  likewite  in  a  gcometri- 
"  iil  jiroi^rfision,  ill  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  commou 
ratio  uf  thu  ftisl  progression  is  2,  that  of  the  latter  1*366. 
If,  instead  of  common  air,  hydrogen  k^s.  carbonic  acid,  or 
olefiant  he  in  contact  with  the  heated  body,  the  ratio  of 
tli«  first  iiri<;^resj>ion  beinq  at  before^  that  of  the  second  is 
l*a01.  And  they  ooneluM  that  the  cooling  power  of  each 
of  tba  laat-mentioned  irases  it  nearly  proportiaiiial  to  tho 
square  root  uf  the  c!u>ii  i(y  of  the  gat.  (ilmurfft  de 
(7Af?»f>.  vii. ;  Annnh  i]f  I*lnlm.,  \m.) 

Tliat  the  colours  of  biKiii-s  S'lnu:  effect  on  the  velo 
itty  uf  radiatiyn  and  on  the  absorption  of  heat  has  beoti 
proved  by  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Stark  of  F.iimburgh 
(1833).  Thia  gontleraan  surrounded  the  bulb  of  a  ihenoo- 
neler  aneoaniTely  with  e^jual  weight*  of  blaek.  red.  and 
while  wpol,  and  placed  u  in  ;i  tulf,  which  was  hciitpd 
to  tho  temporulurtj  uf  laU'  hv  minier>ioii  in  hoi  wnlcr:  the 
tube  was  then  cooled  down  to  ."iO'  by  immersion  in  pold 
water,  and  the  several  times  of  cooling  were  reapeotively  i  I , 
80,  and  27  minutes.  On  winding  successively  biaek,  red, 
and  whit*  wool  about  the  bulb,  and  raiting  tlio  teiaperature 
tnm  to*  to  17(1*,  the  timca  in  whidi  the  thennoneter  ao 
surrounded  acquired  the  latter  lcra|)eratiire  were  rcs];cc- 
lively  4.j,  5^,  and  B  inumies.  (Turner's  Elfrtv^ntu  of  Che- 
mistry, •  Heat."  > 

Having  thus  briery  noticed  the  reflection  of  radiant  heat, 
its  transmission  through  plates,  and  the  laws  of  velocity 
with,  which  bodies  bocomo  cooled,  wo  nugr  eooclude  with  a 
few  words  concerning  itt  reftanaibility.  Thit  auMeet  was 
firBt  examined  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Herschcl. 
who,  having  analysed  by  tho  pHsm,  as  usual,  a  beam  of 
solar  light,  and  liav;nv,'  plared  a  Fahrenheit's  therroonietor 
successively  vvithia  the  lieUlsuf  tiio  dtU'erent  coloured  rays 
in  the  spectrum,  found  that  in  the  violet  rays  the  tempe- 
rature wat  tt  and,  gradually  inrrea<iing  towards  the  other 
aattmnity,  in  tlw  im  rayi  it  r  above  the  general 
tempenlmo  of  tho  apartment,  lie  alto  ateenained  that 
thofe  was  a  point  beyond  the  liinitt  of  the  risible  red  rays 
at  which  the  eiccoss  of  temperature  wils  a  maximum. 
Similar  observations  were  made  about  tlie  same  lime  ii\  i 
S.r  Ili'iuy  Eiiirlefield ;  and  it  was  liem  e  evident  not  only  ' 
that  the  calontic  rays  were  refran<;iblu,  but  that  the  property 
existed  in  them  in  a  higher  <legrce  than  in  light  Dr.  Her- 
aehol  aflerwarda  made  a  number  of  obaervatioDft  on  amali 
peneilt  of  boat  prooeeding  from  a  lighted  candle,  a  common 
Arc,  iron  heatea  to  redness,  and  al>u  from  iron  heated  to  a 
lower  degree  t  and  he  discovered  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the 
calonfie  rays  were  suseeiitiljle  of  refruelion.  He  f<iund 
however  that  theru  ^uiae  ditl'ereucc  between  tiie  heat  of 
the  sun  and  that  of  terres'lrial  bo<lies,  the  former  passing 
BOM  fttoely  through  the  glass  than  tho  latter. .  TVon*., 
IBW.)  Mu  Melloni  has  suhsoauently  asoerlatned,  by  using 
priama  of  rock-salt  (a  mineral  whieb  ponoaiOB  in  a  high 
degree  the  power  of  trantmitting  boat),  that  beat  ftoin 
different  sources,  like  light  of  diffinont  cotounfiiaadilibrent 
degrees  of  refrangihility. 

It  ought  to  bo  observed  that  M.  Berard,  in  .i  nH  inr  u  oii 
the  pbytical  properties  of  solar  light,  tiaies  that  he  Ibund 
UMpoiDt  offiMtett  beat  ti  bo  not  beyond  but  within  the  red 


rays  of  the  spectrum.  Bat  Sir  David  Brewster  relates  that 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  discovered  the  csum;  of  thit  difTerenoc, 
which  u  aM-nbi  li  to  the  nature  of  the  thermometer  em- 
ployed by  tlic  Kronidi  cbemist.  On  usifjg  slender  thermo- 
meters with  lung  bulbs,  and  filled  with  air  whieb  was 
confined  by  a  culuiired  fluid.  Sir  Uumphnr  Devy  obtained 
results  which  confirm  tbeobaanralionc  of  Dr.  Hanwhdaod 
Sir  Henry  Bngleield. 

M.  Berard  ateertainod  tint  when  tight  aolbra  doublo  re- 
fraction in  Iceland  spar,  the  two  pencils  formed  spectra 
which  exhibited  similar  prot'erlies  ;  in  both,  the  calorifir 
power  diftered  at  ihe  two  emls.  and  existed  beyond  llie 
ble  red  rays.  Also,  on  polarising  by  retlecUon  from  glass  a 
beam  of  sidar  light,  and  receiving  tlie  refleetad  ray  on  a 
second  glata,  the  latter  being  capable  of  tuming  nnind  till 
the  ray  ceased  to  be  refleeted  ftom  it,  he  fbnna  that  while 
the  light  wns  letleetorl,  Ihe  heat  was  also  roflcrlod,  and  tliat 
when  no  liiiht  waji  retlerted,  theie  was  no  heat.  The  like 
effect  was  produced  when,  instead  ot  a  peu'  il  of  solar  bi,'lit 
a  portion  of  radiant  heal  tioiii  a  b>><Iy  tioi  tuiuinous  was  em- 

Eloyed,  and  the  inference  is,  tint  the  particles  uf  radiant 
eat  are  polarised  by  rdlectiou,  like  those  of  light.  Thia 
subject  has  however  been  since  more  completely  inveatignted 
by  Professor  Forbes.    (Edinburgh  Pftil.  Tran$.,  1835.) 

The  subject  of  solar  radiation,  or  of  the  direct  force  of  the 
sun's  ra)  s,  so  important  to  tho  agriculturist  as  well  as  lotlie 
phtlusupher,  has  been  treated  by  Mr.  Daniell,  in  his  'Mete- 
orological Essays,'  18'2.3;  and  indeed  to  this  gentleman  we 
are  indebted  for  nearly  oU  that  it  known  respecting  it.  On 
comparing  a  thermometer  eipeted  to  the  aetion  of  the  sun 
with  one  whiob  gava  the  man  temperatore  of  the  air  in  the 
ahade,  Mr.  Daniell  observed  that  the  power  of  solar  radiation 
vanes  with  tho  snn'.'s  declination;  the  i^reatest  intensity 
taking  plare  in  June,  though  thegrente>t  nuan  tempera- 
ture c  1  li  1  umosphero  does  imt  oei^ur  till  J  uly.  He  observed 
also  that  the  radiation  vanes  at  diderent  hours  ot  the  da^, 
increasing  with  the  sun's  altitude  till  a  short  time  after  it 
arrivet  on  the  mefidian»and  then  diminiabtng  till  the  even- 
ing. Frees  the  obtervations  of  Captain  (now  M  ajor)  Sabine 
at  Sierra  Leone,  at  Bahia,  and  ui  Port  Roval,  Mr.  Danioll 
lias  Ixaea  led  to  conclude  that  llie  intensn'.y  ot  sidar  radiation 
iliminishes  in  proceeding,'  towards  the  eijuatni-;  and  the 
conclusion  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  Captains  Sooresby  and  Parry,  and  of 
Dr.  Riehardton,  in  the  Arctic  regions.  From  the  obterva- 
tiont  of  Captain  Sabine  on  the  moontaioa  of  Jamaica,  Mr. 
Daniell  considiT-  that  this  radiation  ineteaioa  fran  theaut' 

face  of  ihe  earth  upwards. 

Since  all  bodies,  even  in  vacuo,  lose  heat  liy  radjaiiou.  u 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  when 
not  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  tun,  must  emit  cn]o» 
rifie  layt  of  heat  towards  the  heavens,  and  tbatmnatbeeonie 
eoolod.  This  la  eallod  Itmitrtal  radiation,  and  the  aubjeot 
has  liecn  particularly  considered  by  Mr.  Daniell,  who,  from 
observations  continued  during  all  the  months  of  the  year, 
found  that  the  msiNinuim  depre-->ion  of  tlie  Ihermomeler.  on 
account  uf  iadiatiuu,  varied  from  10"  to  17"  between  mid' 
winter  and  midsummer:  but  that  the  mean  depression  wa-^ 
the  least  in  January  and  July,  and  the  greateet  in  ApriL 
It  is  obvious  however  that  numerous  ohservationii  are  yet  to 
bo  made  in  difTerent  region*  of  the  earth  belbre  any  general 
theory  respecting  the  extent  and  law  of  the  variations  of 
»olar  and  torroslrinl  radiationa  can  be  fbiuad. 

R.MJICAL.  [Rt>oT.] 

F<  M  >  I  CO'  K A  N I ,  [S I K  HA,  Pravlnae.]  , 
RADISH.   I R  Aim  ANUS.] 

RA'DiUS  (a  ray,  the  spoke  of  a  whoel)  Vfteana  tbo  line 
drawn  fiom  a  point,  oonaidered  as  a  aontiw  or  ptriK  to  wuf 
pointof  acurva. 

RADIUS  OF  CCRTATURB.    [CusTATtna;  8im> 

RADIUS.  [Skeleton] 

RADIX  (root)  is  applied  to  any  number  which  is  arbi- 
trarily made  the  fundamental  number  of  any  system.  Thu^ 
ten  it  the  radix  of  the  decimal  system  of  numeiatioa,  and 
the  radix  of  the  etmtmon  system  of  logarithms.  The  term 
however  has  not  acquired  much  fixed  use,  though  or.eu  ' 
convenient  for  temporary  specification  of  the  use  which  ta 
made  of  a  particuhu'  number  or  traction. 

RADNOR.  [R^">'~»'*'ii«K.] 

RADN  iRSHlRK.  n  eounty  of  South  Wales,  lyine  oe- 
tween  52"  '2'  and  i-^"  2b'  N.  lat.  and  2"  57  and  9^  4^  W. 
hmg.  Thia  county  ia  of  an  inagohtr  fbrai,  ooundad  an  dm 
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a<}rtli  by  MontiromcrysLiro  and  Shropshire,  on  the  etst  aod 
south-east  by  Herefdrdshire,  ou  the  south  and  south-we^t 
by  Brtfcknockshire,  and  on  iho  wi^st  by  Cardiganahictt.  lu 
greaUMt  l«nf;tb  is  from  near  Presiteign,  OD  the  «nt,  to  tbe 
C vmioyddwT  UilK  on  Ikwvo^a  dwtMiMof  31  miles.  Its 
greatMt  braadtli,  bom  iba  hilk  in  tbe  peiiih  of  Bwuildy,  on 
the  norib^  to  tlie  river  Wye^  near  GhMkitiy,  on  ue  aoath. 
miles. 

PresteigTi,  the  county  town,  is  151  mile*  i)nitlj-«u>l  from 
Lmn'luti.  uu'a>unng  by  tbe  inatl-coach  ruad,  and  about  i'lO  < 
in  a  ft!rai^lii  line.  It  is  the  siuallcst  of  the  six  counties  of 
Sottlb  VVaiea,  bnving  t.  tupetfioial  t>xieai  of  4Sfi  tqiuue  miles 
ftwiiiK  tM  Biles  leie  than  ^mbroluilHte,  the  eouoty  of 
Souib  Wales  next  in  size).  Its  population  alio  is  inferior  to 
the  other  counties  of  South  Wales:  the  Parliamentary 
Returns  for  1831  state  the  total  number  of  inbebileDl*  lo 
be  24.A51. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  4*.— K^c\ no i^hk^  is  decidedly  a 
muuniaiiious  county,  bul  it  would  be  dilDcult  to  say  in  what 
direction  iLc  Lilb  gi^acraiiy.  extend.  The  highest  ntnge 
however,  thet  of  Rsdnor  Fotest,  has  en  inoliiwtiea  frou 
sotttb-eeat  to  north'Weat.  TbaCemeddu  HiUs  and  Llan* 
ilegloy  RocWn  Iiavc  a  sinnlur  (liiecllim  ;  Ijiit,  witli  those  ex- 
ceptions, U  i3  ill  vaiii  Ut  lay  down  any  guiierul  ruk  s  in  rcj^ai  d 
lo  the  line  and  i;roupiui{  nf  tbo  luuviuiaiii.s  of  this  couiiiy. 
Uue  portion  uf  Radnor  Forest,  lying  iMelwatiu  New  Radnor 
and  Llanvihantfel  Rbydilhoii,  lUiams  tho  height  of  2163  feet 
ebove  the  level  of  tbe  see.  Another  point,  called  Whimblc. 
is  eearoeljr  inferior,  b«inK  '2luo  ft-tit  high.  The  points  next 
in  elevation  are  Fron.  feet;  Fron-««n.  liOt;  Bach 

Hdl,  1 730 :  all  of  which  are  portions  of  the  wild  tract  of  land 
called  Rftilimr  Ftire^t.  >miaie  on  tho  eastern  sidi?  of  ihe 
county,  part!*  o(  >  Incli,  triitii  iho  name  and  oiher  circum- 
stances, it  is  na'ural  lo  suppiwi}  wero  <\j\Lie<l  \mh  \vi>t»d, 
although  now  sri'duoiiig  nothing  but  moss  and  heath.  It  is 
tbe  prspenjr  or  the  erasm,  who  appoinu  a  forester  to  protect 
iu  iniereirta.  There  an  tam»  hills  (for  they  pectaka  nore 
of  tbe  oiharaeter  of  bilte  than  mounialns)  ef  considerable 
lici^'tit  iti  Other  parts  nf  Radnorshire.  The  iiouthern  end  of 
KuydJ  Uywel, on  the  riiiht  of  thi'  road  Uading  from  Rhay 
ader  to  Llanidliivs.  1  r.'U  t'cci ;  Br\n  Macn,  iii  liic  paii>l[  ^  t 
Llanvihangal  Naniinchm.  aud  Gwauii  Ce^te,  in  Giascwui 
parish. are  each  I7iiu  tcci  high  ;  (lorstadeii,  near  Llanbadiirn 
Fyojd^ie  1660  feet:  Camlo  Uiii,  near  Abbey  Cwm  Uir. 
1660  feet;  and  Cefu  Cnig-y-  Foel,  oeer  Naatrgwjlt,  l«M  bet. 

The  general  directton  of  the  rivers  end  siroans  is  to  the 
soutii-«ai!it ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  empty  tbemsslves  into 
the  \V\e  ami  iIn  tnlmMncs.  Thu  oxccpiions  are,  the  Toiuc. 
and  a  >imali  stream  calkd  Alon  Tytwch,  which  takos  its  ri<tit 
in  the  noMh-uc^tcrii  |jart  r<t  the  cuunty,  and  ruiis  into  tlu' 
Severn  at  Llanidloes  in  Muntgumeryshire. 

Tbe  Wye  enters  Radnorshire  on  the  north-west,  between 
JJangstrig  and  Rhayader,  at  a  dislanoe  of  about  eighteea 
miles  from  its  sotiroe  on  Plynlimoion.  From  two  mUes 
below  Rhayader  to  the  town  of  Hay  it  fimns  the  boundary 
between  Radnorshire  and  Breconshire,  the  fbrmer  county 
Willi;  oil  the  iiurili  t  a.st  and  the  latter  on  the  soulh-we^t 
^idii  uf  lite  nver.  The  Wye  then  separates  Radnorshire 
from  Herefordshire,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Rhydspence, 
Mhere  it  auits  the  former  county.  The  Elan  is  the  first 
coiiiiiderabto  stream  that  adds  its  waters  to  thoes  of  the 
Wye.  Rising  on  the  elevated  ground  on  the  baidms  of 
Cardiganshire,  it  takes  a  cinsiiitaiis  but  rapia  Ounrse  easterly 
toWiiriU  till'  Wye,  wliicli  it  cn'crs  on  tho  lii^ht  l.ank  a  shur: 
distance  bcluw  ihc  toivn  of  K  ajadcr.  The  scenory  of  ihu 
E.a.'i  Is  u'vtrt'nK'iN  rouiantic,  and  is  flneiy  described  by  the 
Rev.  W'la.  Bowles,  in  bis  poem  of'  Combo  Eiain.' 

The  Ithon  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  tho  county,  nd- 

i'oiiuiig  Idoatgooieryshire,  and  takes  a  course  directly  south.' 
t  foras  tlNCnain  for  Uie  central  portion  of  the  county ;  and 
belbra  its  jnnetion  with  the  Wje^  on  the  left  hank  ef  that 
river,  seven  miles  above  the  town  of  Boilth.  it  beeomes  a 
sfuMiii  of  »onsi(liTahlc  sire,  baviiij;  ei  course  of  30  miles.  Tho 
£«iin  uiid  iilioii  are  ihoouly  iwu  nvcrti  which  exclusively  be- 
long to  Radnorshire.  The  Lug  rists  in  the  oasi  portion  of 
the  county,  and  runs  south-west  to  tlie  town  ot  i'ro)>teign,  two 
rodes  below  which  it  enters  Herefordshire,  and  traversing 
the  most  fortile  parts  of  that  county,  falls  mto  tbe  Wye  four 
miles  below  Hereford.  Tbe  sottroe  of  tbe  Teme  is  in  the 

Sarish  of  Beguildy :  running  in  a  south-west  direelion  by 
Lnighton,  it  enters  Uerefordshiire  ashort  distaiuro  above  the 
Villiis;!!  of  Bi :uni<:on  Bryan.  In  its  course  it  sccvsaasthe 
ooundarv  between  Radnorshire  and  Shropshire. 


Tho  smaller  streann  of  Radnorshire  are  the  Somergel, 
Bdw,  Marteg,  Clywedag.  Arrow,  and  Bach-wy,  The  cata* 
ract  called  '  Water-break-tta-ncck '  is  formed  by  a  braneh 
of  the  6ni-named  stream.  The  scenery  on  the  Edw  and 
Baeb<«y*  near  their  raspecttve  junetions  with  the  Wye,  is 
weU  worthy  the  traveWs  atlentlou*  The  W)e  and  lihon 
abound  v,'nh  s,.i1tnon.  Tho  fish  of  tfao  othor  atraans  are 
principally  trout  and  grayling. 

The  lakes,  or  pools  of  naturul  water,  are  neither  extensive 
nor  nuiuerou-H.  The  largest  Ls Llanbyrhllyn.  situated  ia  the 
hundred  of  PainscaKtle,  between  Llanhadurn  y-guneg  and 
Llaodewi-foch.  It  is  one  mile  and  a  half  iu  oiroumforaBea^ 
The  meet  picturesque  is  Gwyn  Llyn.  about  two  miles  west 
of  Rhayader,  on  the  old  rood  lo  Aberystwilh.  There  1^  a 
third  pool,  called  Llyn  hdan,  close  lo  tho  turnpike-road 
leading  fiutn  .New  Radnor  to  Builth.  It  is  about  a  mile  in 
circumfereiieo,  and  al  a  vory  considerable  hotghl  above  the 
adjiiming  valley. 

The  nmds  of  this,  like  thaie  of  most  other  conntas^  have 
been  cotisuluiably  improved  of  late  years.  Tbe  imtnov^ 
mmtts  efieoted  in  Raanorshiie  are  otrin^  in  some  degree 
to  Uie  flourishing  sute  of  Aberyetwitb  m  Cardiganshire 
aii'l  the  estiniulioa  in  wiiicli  lliat  towti  is  lieM  asawaterirjg 
place  and  fashionable  suininer  resort,  ilic  maiti  ruads  of  this 
county  forming  a  conniiunication  between  Cheltenham 
Worcester.  Hirmin'^huva.  ^*;.  and  the  Cardiganshire  coast. 
The  ruud  from  Birmingbam  and  Worcester  to  Aberyetwilll 
enters  Radnorshire  al  Presteign.  From  that  town  there  are 
two  branches,  the  one  through  New  Radnor  and  Liandegley, 
and  the  other,  a  Ime  lately  formed  Uirough  the  valley  of 
the  Lug,  and  uniting  with  tho  former  at  Penybont.  on  the 
western  siiie  of  Radnor  Forest :  from  ilience  the  road  runs 
throu>;h  Rliayader  aiul  ulonf^  llm  hank--  of  the  \Vye,quitting 
Radnorshire  aX  the  di'iance  of  eii;hi  miles  from  the  Isst- 
menlioned  town.  The  CbeUeubara  and  Hereford  road 
enters  the  county  at  Stanncr,  and  unites  with  the  line  just 
described,  between  Kington  iHerebrdshireland  New  Rad- 
aor.  The  Chellenbem  add  Aherystwftb  nail  travels  this 
line  throughout  ihe  year.  Kirmin^ham  and  \Vurce-»ter 
coaches  soroetime»  run  durini:  tlie  sniiuner  months.  Tlie 
'11  -I  :  niaiU'.c  Kadaviv-hire  load  is  one  lormed  through  tbe 
evt^rlioiia  uf  VV.  Put;h,  £sq.,  furuierly  of  iiLerry,  which  leads 
from  Nowtown  toBuilth,  traversing  tho  county  from  north  to 
south,  and  for  tbe  greater  portion  of  its  length  is  oanried  alonf 
the  banks  of  tho  Itbon.  The  road  from  Builth  to  Rhayader, 
OB  the  Rad  norsb  ire  sida  of  tbe  Wje^  is  also  highly  pteturssqne 
and  interesting.  A  new  line  of  rood  from  the  former  town 
to  New  Radnor  has  lately  beci»  formed. 

There  is  no  w  uier-communication  «f  any  description.  Tho 
Radnor.-hire  poriion  of  ihe  Wye  is  no:  na\i^!ilile.  and  the 
other  streams  arc  too  small  or  too  rapid  to  admit  of  iL 
There  is  no  canal  in  i  r  through  any  part  of  tho  conntJT 
Tbe  Newtown  and  MoBtgoaaer j  (Janal,  iu  tbe  latter  oonn^. 
however,  is  nsed  far  the  exports  aad  imporu  of  the  northCTn 
district  of  Radnorshira»  There  is  a  railroad  fkom  Kington 
in  Herefordshire  to  the  lime-works  atWeythel  and  Old 
Radnor,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  It  is  principally  used  to 
<-  invey  lane  and  ibu  cual  used  lu  burning  it.  The  railroad 
tVoin  Kuiglon  communicates  with  Hay,  Brecon,  &c. 

Utaioffical  Si  ructurf  .—Tho  principal  portion  of  tiieeounty 
is  composed  of  the  strata  forming  the  Sdnriatt  system;  but  ' 
OD  the  west  and  north-west  side  of  tbe  eouttljr,  the  upper 
beds  of  the  older  roeks,  composing  the  Cambrian  system, 
make  their  appearance.  These  Cambrian  r  x-ks  in  Radnor- 
shire liave  a  ^^ncrnl  strike  from  north  and  saulb.  or  liom 
north-east  to  south  '  i.  ind  lor  the  most  part  dip  to  the 
north-west.  These  roc  ks  iximprLs*  purliaps  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  county,  having  in  their  extreme  western  and 
north-western  limits  a  slaty  character,  which  towardhi  the 
luierior  or  east  is  gmdnally  ehanged  to  quartsose  grit  Tbe 
chameter  of  these  roeika  may  he  exaoiined  among  the  hills 
west  of  Llanbsdam-fymdd;  along  tbe  Wye  flfom  Rhayader 
to LliiiiL'^ern-,  on  tlie  .Xherystwiilj  road;  and  in  the  romantic 
liut^iu  of  Uie  Eiau,  wheii-  tile  strata  are  much  contorted. 
They  also  form  the  suiiitiiit>  <if  C'-aruio  11  iD,  Rait,  Wenalll, 
Rhiw-graiil,  Gwasladen.  D<il-fau,  Piocoeding  east,  the 

riviT  Iihon  fonn.s,  nearly  exactly,  the  line  of  junction  of  tbe 
Cambnaa  rueka  with  those  of  the  Silitrian  intern;  the 
latter  however  encroach  somewhat  on  ^  west  ef  the  Ilhon  ' 
as  that  river  ajMWoaohea  the  Wye. 

The  lower  Silutian  rocks  do  not  mslrc  their  appearance 
at  this  junction  ;  the  members  of  the  upper  Silurian  system 
resting  unconformably  on  the  Cambrian  rocks.  Tht»e  upper 
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Silarians  vompoie  (with  llie  exception  of  tho  trap  rocks  of 
Llandegley,  &c.,  ami  the  strata  inlerlaccfl  with  tlii.m)  tlie 
whole  of  ilie  innhlU'  poittoi;  oi'  tlie  coimiy;  but  the  total 
atwenoo  of  the  two  limestones  of  the  system  n^iiders  it  im- 
powiUe  to  distinguish  with  any  accuru  y  hftween  the  diffe- 
i*dt  fsroMtiooc  Tbers  U  no  tiaee  of  tht  W«Dlo«k  UmMtoiM 
to  deHnfl  the  boundmiy  bMnNsen  the  «b«1e  and  the  lower 
Ludlow  rock,  nf-illier  ruiy  Aymestry  limestone  to  separate 
thu  lower  from  Ihe  uppt;r  Ludlow  rock.  The  strata  vary  in 
direction  from  north-ca»t  and  south-wi  st  to  north  west  ami 
Kouth-east.  Radnor  Forest  is  included  m  this  distrirt,  und 
•s  chiefly  composed  of  the  upper  Ludlow  rock.  Tlie  summit 
Is  a  gritty  sandtUMie,  representinj^  according  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ehison,  the  loweiit  beds  of  the  old  nd-sand<>lono. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  at  Old  Radnor,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Prcstoign.  the  strata  are  more  varied 
and  intort'^-iiticr.  The  trap  rocks  at  the  formt'.  pi. ire  h;ue 
brought  to  h^ht  the  rock*  both  of  the  upper  ntnl  lower  Silu- 
rian svsleiii.  At  N:ish  aud  C-ortoii,  betwei-ii  Old  Riiiliior 
and  I^rosteign,  liie  Caradoc  sandstone  tnay  be  seen  highly 
inrlined,  and  forming  an  anticlinal  ridge,  the  beds  dipping 
north  and  south,  and  throwing  off  on  eaeh  «ida  the  Wonlock 
limeslooe  and  thale;  eharaeteristie  fbesfls  of  these  fema- 

tions  may  be  cnllfK'lefl  at  Corton,  Nash,  and  Woodside. 
There  is  not,'  says  Mr.  Murchison,  'perhaps  ui  Great  Bri- 
tain, a  Qner  ma-s  of  altered  and  crystalline  limisintie 
than  that  exhibited  ai  Nash  Sear,  the  principal  cliff  of  which 
lises  to  Ihe  height  of  200  or  300  feet  above  the  adjoining 
valley  of  Knill  and  Presteign.'  This  limestone  is  well  de- 
veloped at  Old  Radnor,  where  alao  traoee  of  the  lower  Si- 
lurian rocks  may  be  observed.  The  great  tract  of  old  red- 
sat)dstone,  oceupviiig  the  counties  of  Hereford.  Brecon,  Sec, 
extends  into  Racfnorshire,  and  occupies  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county.  It  enters 
Radnorshire  at  Llanstejihen  on  the  Wye,  and  extending 
eastward  leaves  the  county  near  UuntingdoiL  Besides  this 
extension  of  the  great  formation,  there  are  three  ouUiers  of 
old  red-sandstone  of  inoonaiderabla  «xlfliit,  and  sejpafated 
from  the  principal  traot  by  the  Ludlow  roeln.  The  Brat  lies 
between  Presteign  and  Knighton,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
five  square  miles.  The  second  is  situated  west  of  Presteign, 
occupyinp  the  western  side  of  Nash  Scar,  and  appearing 
ai^nm  on  the  hi^'li  ground  between  Presteign  and  Harley 
Hill.  This  outlier  is  separated  (hnithia  first  by  the  valley 
of  the  Lug.  The  third  is  a  long  narrov  slip  belweea  Old 
Radno  attdOladeatiypOalheeastaideofOnvaHilL  The 
sirata  of  these  three  outliers  are  all  mm  or  teaa  ineliiied, 
and  attain  considerable  elevations. 

The  ehief  in:iss  of  trap  roeks  in  Radnorshire  is  situated 
near  tho  centre  of  Ihe  county,  havinj;  a  direction  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  extending  from  Llandegley 
and  Llanbadirn  fawr,  on  the  north  and  north-east,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Builth  on  the  south-west,  being  in  length 
about  ten  miles  and  in  breadth  five;  Ibnning  the  Lland<»> 
ley  rock,  and  the  ridget  of  Sunny-hank,  Gelli,  and  the 
Carneddau.  Parallel  to  the  main  ridge,  on  the  eastern  side, 
are  a  number  of  sm  iller  el<nif;ated  mounds  of  trap  running 
in  tlie  same  direrlion,  and  licsides  thesw:  there  are  numerous 
stratitied  traps,  aUeniatmi^  with  hi^ls  of  marine  deposit. 
Mr.  Murchison  enumerates  twelve  of  tiiese  bivnds  of  bedded 

trap  in  &  aaetion  of  ouiy  360  feet  in  length.  The  stratiOed 
roriks  assoeiated  with  the  trap  are  various  afaales,  flags,  &o., 

but  principally  a  dark-coloured  khale,  representing  probably 
the  Wenlock  shale  ;  all  of  them  much  altered  by  the  action 
of  the  iniriisive  it^ncous  rork.  The  stratified  traps  consist  of 
feUpar,  and  of  (juariz.  rather  porphyriiic,  and  containing 
crystalsof  iron  pyn  os  and  some  carbonut«of  lime.  Mr.  Mur- 
chison compares  this  district  to  the  tract  of  Shelve  and  Uorn- 
doQ  in  Shropshire.  The  trap  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Radnor 
hoforealludM  to  occupies  two  parallel  ridges:  the  eastern, 
three  miles  in  length,  comprising  Stanner  Rocks.  Worse! 
Wood,  ami  TIaiiter  II  ill;  and  the  western,  called  Old  Radnor 
hill,  about  half  the  leiipth  of  the  other.  The  trap  of  tlie 
first  ridi^e  passes  from  a  coarse  cty«lailine  hyiier.sthene  rock 
into  rine  graincd  greenstone,  and  resembles  the  hyperstbene 
rork  ufCoruisk  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  The  mass  of  Old 
Radnor  hill  it  a  dark  gieeastone,  but  there  ia  a  peculiar 
ronglomerate  thrown  off  on  the  westetn  flanks,  mving  a 
base  of  grey  ai  d  j.'rcon  fi  l-^iar,  enclosing  pebbles  of  (|u;ir(z, 
some  of  a  larire  s;/e.  '  IVum  this  comimsitioti,' Hayi»  Mr. 
iMurchison.  'it  may  Ik*  interred  (hat  astream  of  compact 
felspar,  or  submarine  lava,  entangled  in  it  the  sand  and  pcb- 
hlea  of  « IbniMff  b«d  of  thoiea.*  It  ia  a  atiattfled  deposit 


occupying  the  same  place  in  the  series  a.";  the  volcanic  grits 
of  the  Caradoc  which  underlie  the  Wenlock  lime-*tone.  The 
tra))  may  be  seen  in  many  places  in  coniftct  wirh  and  i>cne- 
trating  the  Wenlock  hmestone.  which  close  to  the  juncuon 
is  completely  mitntilM.  Ifinttle  vdna  of  copper-ore  and 
fltyatala  of  eopper  and  inn  pvrites  oeenr  in  the  altered  bed- 
ded raeka,  as  well  as  neats  ana  eoattngt  of  anthiaeite.  I^ece 
are  various  proofs  that  the  volcanic  roeks  penetrated  tbo 
limestone  posterior  to  its  oonsolidatkm.  Mr.  Murchison 
compares  tne  phenomena  iit  Old  Radnor  to  those  of  the  Val 
di  Fassa  in  the  Tyrol,  the  latter  liowever  bein^,'  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  The  intrusive  volcanic  rooks  do  not  appear 
at  the  surface  at  Nash,  but  there  is  every  proof  of  ibeir 
immediate  vicinity,  and  lUu  (Jurton  conglomerate  strongly 
resembles  a  volcanic  grit.  There  is  another  ridge  of  tnp 
rock  called  Baxter^  Bank,  situated  a  few  mites  north-vest 
of  the  Llan<;edley  trap,  parallel  to  "t,  and  near  the  junction 
.  of  the  Cambrian  sysilem  with  the  Silurian,  which  presents 
!  similar  phenomena  of  altere<l  and  dislocated  sirata  to  those 
before  mentioned.  The  superficial  deposits  are  compoaedof 
the  detritus  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  bear  evident  tokflns 
of  a  drift  front  the  north-west  to  the  south-oaat. 

Although  all  the  strata  of  the  eounty  are  mlerior  to  the 
carboniferous  roeks,  yet  many  attempts  have  been  made  and 
are  still  in  pros^ress  in  search  of  coal,  which  the  iiiujority 
of  the  inhahiiunts  believe  to  exist  under  the  surface.  The 
principal  cause  of  this  delusion  has  been  the  dark  lead- 
coluured  ap|)earance  of  the  shale  before  mentioned  as  exist- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  thetrappean  rocks;  and  ac- 
cordingly, where  the  trap  roeks  protrnds^  levels  are  driven 
and  shan>i  sunk,  while  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  ^eolo^cal  science  would  show  such  attempts  to  be 
utterly  hopeless. 

The  medicinal  springs  of  Handrimlod,  Llandegley,  and 
Blaeii  Edw  all  issue  from  the  altered  strata  n  juncUon  with 
the  trap  rocks  of  the  district,  and.  like  the  mineral  springs 
in  Brecknockshire,  are  supposed  to  owe  their  origin  to 
deeompoaition  of  iron  pyrites  and  otbar  mineral  ingredients. 
There  are  three  springs  at  Llandrindod,  vis.  a  saline,  chalj- 
beatc,  and  sulphur.  The  Llandegley  and  Blaen  Edw  waters 
are  sulphurous.  Llandnndod  is  much  frequented  in  the 
summer  months,  and  lies  on  the  Hiiilth  and  Newtown  road, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  former  town.  There  are  other 
medicinal  springs  in  the  county,  but  they  aivchielly  used  by 
parsons  residing  on  thaspiA 

Surfym  and  Agrieulltirt.—A  great  portion  of  the  county 
consists  of  common,  bog,  and  moor  land,  and  is  therefore 
comparatively  uselcs  for  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  county  are  unenclosed, 
but  it  IS  probable  that  were  the  popuUtiun  greater,  the 
amount  of  waste  land  would  begreatly  diminished,  as  a  large 
part  merely  requires  to  bo  enclooed  to  render  it  fit  forproSt- 
able  cultivation ;  while  other  portions,  too  sleep  or  toe  ex- 
posed for  agricultural  purpoiM.  might  be  ■ueeesafhity 
planted.  The  proportion  of  waste  tana  however  has  been 
^.'aily  diminished  of  late,  as  enclosures  are  gradually  mak- 
n\y;.  as  well  as  considerable  plantations  of  larch  and  fir;  and 
a  bill  has  lately  passed  I lirou^ li  (  nrlmment for  enclosing  the 
waste  land  of  three  parishes,  and  this  will  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  others.  But  the  waste  lands,  even  in  their  unculti- 
vated statsi,  are  of  great  value  as  sheep-walks,  and  as  about 
one-lburth  only  oT  the  endosed  land  is  under  the  plough, 
and  many  of  iho  pastures  (osving  to  the  scarcity  of  mamire 
and  the  want  of  an  ellicieiil  system  of  draining)  are  baioly 
superior  to  the  comtnon  land,  the  (xilicy  of  making  extensive 
enclosures  at  present  may  well  be  (|uo*tioned,  especially  as 
the  expense  of  enclosing  is  nearly  eoiial  to  the  value  of  the 
^Be«mple  of  the  land.  Planting  liowever  cannot  be  too 
mueh  eneotttaged.  Many  of  the  manors  (so  culledl 
wore  until  lately  in  the  hands  of  tlie  crown ;  but  most  of 
them  have  been  sold  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,  to  private  individuals,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  consnlLrable  hardship  to  many  poor 
jiersons  residing  within  the  manors  on  spots  of  ground  for- 
merly enclosed  from  the  waale.  and  since  claimed  by  the 
new  proprietors  of  the  manors. 

Notwithstanding  the  thin  population,  the  quantity  of 
wheat  ^lown  in  the  eounty  is  considerably  less  than  the  emv 
suiiiption.  The  best  ^vheat  is  irrowu  on  the  easiorn  and 
sunt i, -eastern  districts.  IJarle)  aud  oats  aie  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantities  on  nearly  all  the  farms.  Polatoes  aru 
cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  flax  in  small  patches  for 
lie.  Tb«ra  iss  n»  hops  grovii  in  uny  past  of  tli» 
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eoantjr.   For  purposes  of  sale,  tbo  msm  dependence  of  Uw 

Kadnorshire  farmer  is  on  the  slock  rearoa  on  the  pasture 
aod  common  land;  itie  hiUer  twt  only  support  !arge 
quantities  of  sheep,  but,  in  the  moii  blielteied  parts,  cuttle 
of  all  M>rts.  The  cows  atv  |>rn)ct|ially  of  the  Herefordshire 
breed;  the  black  Caidi^an>hire  cattle  WW  not  extensively 
bnd  b«n.  Nuoilien'of  Welsh  i^niet  ara  alao  laand  on 
the  eomnoiM.  Salt  batter  for  arinter  use  h  an  article  of 
export.  A  scarcity  of  miimiro  retards  the  iinprovement  of 
the  land.  There  is  excelkiii  lime  at  Nosh  and  Old  Radnor; 
lut  these  plac)'!>  bciiiji;  situati-d  on  the  bordtT  of  l<ailt.(jrshire, 
it  has  to  be  earned  a  grtal  diklance.  and  hy  hiily  roads,  to 
reach  the  interior  and  opposite  di^trict«  of  the  county. 
Irrt|;ation  is  univeritally  adopted  willi  tiie  most  beneficial 
results, 

Ttkata  ia  little  cider  flruit  gniwn;  the  smallqoantitv  tbat 
there  is,  is  confined  to  the  parts  adjoining  Hereforailiire. 

Tlic  r|iiuntify  of  rain  and  the  damp  fops  of  the  winter  months, 
jn  the  vicinity  of  liie  h;lls,  seem  to  cnt'ender  a  moss  on  the 
joiin^  apple  Irt•t•^  plantt-d  as  an  expeiimeni,  which  soon 
pruv^  destruclive  to  tlieir  fructiticatiua  tf  uut  to  their 
growth. 

The  fttiw  ana  of  varioiu  aiiaa;  but  it  may  be  obaerved 
ibMlhabonwatoadaanthelargeatarejenefallf  Daiiohinierior 

to  tho»e  of  HerelWdshire  and  other  English  counties. 

Division*,  Towns,  — Radnorshire  is  divided  into  six 
hundruds,  exclusive  of  the  bun  ut^h  of  RadnoTi  mdoastains 
filty-two  parishes  and  three  market-towns. 


HmdMd. 
Colwyn  . 
Kevenlleaoi 
Knigbion 
Painseeatta 
Radnor  . 
Rhayader 


RadDOT  Boroogh  Central  . 


Situ.iiiuu.  PopnlAtiia. 

>  South  and  Ceatml   .   .  '.^,632 

Central   3,136 

North-eaat   5,813 

South   4,226 

East  and  Central         .  2.644 

West  and  North  .   .   .  4,440 

.  2.46 1 


Total .    .    .  24.651 

PrwUrign.  the  capital  town,  ia  tituated  in  the  hundred  of 
Radnor,  at  the  axtranie  eastern  verge  of  the  oouotjr,  and  is 

1  jt  miles  north-west  from  London.  Theneare»t  road  from 
Birnnruharo  and  Worcester  to  Aberystwith  lies  through 
this  place.  Till-  valley  in  which  the  town  stands  is  fertile, 
and  watered  by  the  Lug.  Under  tti«;  lU'furm  Act  it  is  a 
contributory  borough  wuh  New  Radnor,  &lc.  in  the  election 
of  a  member  of  parliament.  The  buundarie!!  of  the  borough 
for  that  purpose  were  settled  by  the  i  Si  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  64. 
It  ia  in  the  dioeeta  of  Hereford,  The  derivation  of  the 
name  Preateign  ia  not  known:  the  Welsh  name  is  Uan 
Audras  (the  church  of  St.  Andrew).  The  town  is  mppo^ed 
tu  one  It-  tisc  to  Martin,  bishop  of  St.  David"*  in  tliu  thir- 
teenth century.  The  pari.-h  rl'^^l^tc^s  in  e.vi>tence  commence 
as  early  as  the  year  l^tii.  In  one  of  them  there  m  an  entry 
stating  that  Charles  I.  passed  two  days  and  nighu,  in  a 
houae  in  the  pariah,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Che«- 
lair*  The  town  now  eoooeta  of  four  principal  streeu.  The 
aaauaaand  <|iiartaraeiaioBa  are  held  herai.  The  ahire  hall 
and  county  freol  are  modern  buildings.  Tbe  market-day  is 
Saturday.  Fairs:— Sat.  be  fore  Feb.  in,  May  9,  Juno  20. 
and  October  13.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  with  the  chnpelry 
of  Dl^coed  atmexed,  and  the  net  v.ilut-  is  rctuiiicrl  at  7'JO/. 
There  are  dissenting  chapels  ot  Wetleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists:  tbe  Baptista  alao  have  a  place  of  meeting.  The 
efanreh  eontaina  a  aurioua  and  beautiful  piece  of  tapeatry 
placed  over  the  altar,  repraaantingCbriat*^  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem. 

Tbo  public  walks,  called  Warden,  are  prettily  situated  on 
an  etnmeriee  nurth-west  of  the  town.  Tlie  jjronnd  was  pro- 
sented  to  ibe  inhabitants  by  the  present  earl  of  Oxford. 
The  summit  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  castle; 
but,  if  any  did  exist,  not  a  vestige  now  remain.s.  Tliere  are 
DO  UMBUfaetures  of  any  description  here.  Tho  popubtion 
of  the  entire  pariah,  which  is  partly  in  the  huiidrB<l  of  Wig- 
nora,  Haraftrddiira,  in  1831,  waa  2282.  Tin  aambar  of 
electors  bmng  ldl.-liouBabaldeia,  regialend  Saptambar,  1839. 

was  91. 

John  Beddowps,  a  clothier,  who  lived  in  the  rc'v^n  uf  Eli- 
zabeth, founded  a  hv.v  {l;  ram  mar-school  here,  atid  cnduutid 
It  with  140/.  a  ye^r.  Tlio  number  of  scholars  in  1836  was 
fii^-foor.  The  schoolmaster  is  elected  and  tbe  scholars 
adntitled  by  a  body  of  governors  or  trustees,  under  the  taraaa 
of  tba  bequest.  The  iMtruetion  ia  in  icadtnig,  writing,  and 


arithmetic.  The  books  are  supplied  by  the  parents.  There 
is  a  Sunday•s^■ho^d  in  connection  witli  the  established 
Church,  supporied  hv  subsci ipiiun,  with  luu  sch.ulars  of 
both  ^exc^i.  Tlie  iea<-hinf,'  i>  underiaken  by  [;raiuitijus  in- 
structors. Thuie  i&aku a  Sunday-school  connected  with  the 
Weslcyan  Methodists.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  petty 
day*aehoola  for  bo^  and  girla^  but  the  education  oomprisaa 
nothing  but  tMdiiig  ana  wnting,  and  avnn  thia  mnoh  ia 
taught  iudifferaotly.  The  iaatruotion  ia  at  tbe  espenaa  of 
the  parents.  , 

Presteign  is  the  centre  or  a  poor-lur  union  aonaiating  of 
nine  parishes. 

At  Preslcign  was  born  Richard  Lucas,  the  author  of  the 
'  Koquiiy  aiHer  Happiness,'  who  also  acquired  considerable 
rapntation  aa  a  divine  in  the  latter  part  of  the  aeventeenth 
eentuty.  He  waa  bom  in  1648.  and  enterad  a  student  at 
Jaitia  College,  Oxford,  in  1664,  being  then  sixteen  years  of 
age.  After  proceeding  in  both  degrees  in  arts,  he  took 
order*.  His  lirst  appointmont  was  to  the  mastership  of  the 
free  t^rauiniar-scliool  at  Abergavenny;  but  being  shortly 
after  \)resenu!d  to  the  vuavage  ot  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman 
Street,  he  removed  to  L,>jndon.  His  great  popularity  as  a 
preacher  obtained  for  him  Ibe  lectureship  of  St.  Olara's.  ia 
the  borough  of  SoolliwaflE,  where  he  succeeded  Dir.  John 
Meriton,  in  October,  1683.  Besides  the  '  Enquiry  after 
Happiness,'  he  published  some  single  sermotu.  Towards  tbo 
latter  ])art  of  his  life  he  became  totally  blind.  {Beautiet 

of  Kri<ilixnd  and  }V<des.) 

Knighton,  the  town  next  in  size  to  Prestcign,  is  situated 
six  miieii  north  of  the  latter  place,  in  the  hundred  of 
Knighton,  on  tbe  borders  of  Shropshire,  from  which  it  ia 
iapaiated  by  the  river  Tome,  which  eatara  Herefordshira 
about  four  miles  below.  Tbe  Welsh  nemo  is  Traf-y-clawdd, 
which  signifies  'the  town  upon  the  dyke,'OlTa"s  Dyke  runnmg 
jIoso  to  the  town.  [Walks  J  The  population  uf  the  parish 
in  1831  %\as  12./J.  This  \va>,  before  tlie  Reform  Act,  and 
still  is,  a  contributory  borough  with  New  Radnor,  &c.  in 
returning  a  member  to  parliament.  The  town  is  awkwardly 
situated,  being  built  on  tbe  side  of  a  steep  bill.  The  market 
is  on  Thursday,  and  ia  well  attended  by  tbe  neighbouring 
farmers.  The  living  ia  a  perpetual  cumey,  valued  at  1851. 
perannum;  patron,  the  wanlen  nfClun  Hospital.  There  waa 
formerly  a  castle  in  a  commanding  situation  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  but  it  is  now  entirely  destroyed  Tlieie  arc  three 
infanl-sehiji/ls  and  stivi-n  small  day-M^h'iols ;  one  of  tho 
latter  endowed  with  -1/.  per  annum.  In  the  others  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  at  the  expense  of  tbe  paranta.  Thara  tkn 
alao  two  Sund^-achools,  with  100  seholuB. 

Rhayader,  dw  third  market-town,  lias  in  the  hondred  of 
the  same  name,  and  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Wye ;  and  the  original  name  was  Rhaiady  r- 
gwy,  which  signifies  the  '  fall  of  the  Wye.'  Before  the  present 
bridge  of  one  large  arch  was  erected,  there  was  a  considorabio 
fall  of  water,  but  tho  channel  was  then  deepened  and  cleared. 
Rhayader  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  county,  adjoining 
Cardiganshire. and  -2a  milcsdistant  from  Presteign,  which, 
as  beibre  stated,  situated  on  theeaatem  border.  The  road 
from  Birmingham.  'Woreester,  and  Cbeltenhem  to  Aberyst- 
with is  through  this  place.  Rliavader  derived  :intient!y  its 
chief  importance  from  its  castK-.  of  which  nove^ti^e  remains 
excepting  the  fosse,  which  was  exca%a(ed  out  of  the  sidi*l 
rock.  It  was  very  favourably  situated  on  a  pre  ipit'  ius  pomt 
of  land  which  projectjk  into  the  channel  of  the  river  oti  the 
north  of  the  town.  This  fortress  was  built  about  1176,  by 
Rhys-ap-6mffyd.  prince  of  South  Walea,  in  order  to  diaek 
the  depredations  of  the  Norman  freebooters. 

The  lown  is  inisernble  and  dirty  in  its  a])pearancc.  The 
market-day  is  Wednesday.  It  is  contributory  with  Ne\s  Rad- 
nor, &c.  in  returnina;  a  member  to  parliament.  A  m  anufac- 
tory of  llannel  and  coar^o  cloth  is  earned  on  lieie.  but  on  a 
very  small  acak,  tweniy-two  being  the  number  of  pcrsjns  re- 
turned in  1831  as  engaged  in  maoulketurc.  The  population 
(paruchialchapelry)  in  the  aameyear  waa669.  The  living  ia 
a  perpetual  curacy,  valued  at  79f.  par  annum.  The  Metho- 
dists tu-e  numerous,  and  the  Pt^esbytcrian  Independents  have 
lately  erected  a  chapel.  There  are  five  day-schools,  one  of 
which  is  an  endowed  gramma.  !-chi)ol :  two  others  belong  to 
Dissenters  viz.  Independents  and  Calvinistic  Methodists: 
three  Sunday-schools,  ouo  of  '.vhicii,  belonging  to  tho  Wes- 
lcyan Methodists,  is  said  to  consist  of  4^  males  and  42  fc< 
males;  another  to  Independent  Dissenters,  of  1 4U children i 
and  tha  other  to  CalvintsUo  Mathodi»is»  of  90  males  and  fy- 
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males.  Tlfesti  Sunday-scliools  are  «upported  by  thon- 
respective  conKro^atiuns.  It  is  probable  Ihatmany  chiUlrt  n 
attend  two  of  ihoo  schools,  by  nliish  an  error  has  crept 
intn  the  Pai liatiu'iitury  Keturtiri.  A  mechanics'  aasociatturi 
has  lately  hocn  established. 

N«w  Radnor*  or  Maw-yfed  Nawydd.  fonaariy  Ihe  otpital 
of  the  «oantr,  siWl  a  phuse  of  some  eoni«qu«neei>  it  now  de- 
L'L'iieratcvl  intn  a  villafjc,  a:ii1,  Ijiit  for  some  privileges  wliich 
uro  still  retained  by  the  inliabitaiits,  would  not  bo  worth  no- 
tu  in;^.  The  borough  "f  New  Radiiur  comprises  about  oite- 
flfth  of  the  couniy,  and  ijiclndes  tlw  perishes  of  New  and 
Old  Radnor,  Llanvihange),  Nautir.ellaii,  and  part  of  I  hmoL. 
Meredydd  abOwun  destroyed  the  town  about  the  year  9UU. 
It  was  again  burnt  in  Ibe  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  never 
restored  to  its  former  slate.  Being  a  station  of  coiuidmikle 
importance  in  guarding  one  of  the  principal  passes  into  the 
territory  of  the  Welsh  princes,  it  was  particularly  liable  iv. 
these  vicissitisdes.  Its  present  condition  may  bu  n?icribod, 
Hrsl  toils  (casin;^  to  bo  kept  fortified  and  garri^  il:  :i*  a 
frontier  town,  its  proximity  to  Prcstcign  and  Kington,  and 
ill  oM  titostion  and  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  The  walls  «r  tbo 
cMlle  may  still  be  CriMd  upon  n  beigbt  north  of  the  ▼iUisw. 
The  bnrgesses  voA  fnvtmn  of  this  borongh,  and  (sinee  toe 
Reform  Act)  lO^.-householder.s,  vote  in  the  election  of  a 
member  of  parliament.  The  t<jtal  number  uf  electors  in 
I  s  i:;  for  the  united  borouirhs  of  New  liadnor,  Presteipn, 
Knighton,  Rhayader,  Kunkias,  and  Ceiu  Uyb  were,— free- 
men, 376;  lOA-boiUebolders,  223:  total  constiluency, 
The  earpomtion  eoniists  of  2&  capital  buigeases,  who  are  the 
common  couneil  and  governing  body;  «  bailiff,  two  aUer- 
men,  a  recorder,  town-clerk  or  prothonolary,  a  rewiver, 
auditor,  two  chamberlains,  two  serjeants-al-mace,  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  free  burgu^tsos. 

Under  the  terms  of  ibo  charter,  the  boronuli  magistrates 
have  equal  power  with  county  magistrates  m  tlie  trial  of 
felonies  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanorKt  and  a  court  of 
({uarter-sessions  is  accordingly  held  in  the  bonragh.  the  re- 
corder, bailUr,  or  senior  mngistret*  prsaiding;  but  the  ma* 
joritr  of  offences  committed  within  ueborougB  aro  dtspoaed 
of  at  the  county  sessions,  under  the  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  Bj. 
There  is  aUoaCourtof  Record  hekl  weekly  for  ih«  rccwery 
of  debts  under  40«.  The  county  courts  of  the  sheriff  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  4a«.  are  held  here  and  at  Presteign 
alternately.  The  market  has  long  been  discontinued,  but 
sveral  fairs  are  still  held  here  in  the  coarse  of  the  year. 
T}\p  population  of  tlie  parish,  in  was  499.  Thm 

I-  a  n  ctory,  valued  at  304/.  per  annum.  There  is 
oiiu  diiily  sehmil  f  r  chddrpn  of  both  sexes,  partly  sup- 
ported by  an  eiid'jwment  of  10/.  a  year  for  the  instruction 
of  tfrcnty  children,  partly  by  a  donation  uf  6/.  from  the 
member  for  the  borough,  for  the  instruction  of  five  others  : 
the  rest  are  paid  for  by  their  parents.  There  are  also  a  small 
sehml  bold  tbree  times  a  week  for  girls  to  learn  to  sew  and 
knit,  and  also  to  spell,  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  about 
70  children,  the  teachini?  in  which  is  principally  grattrilent. 

Old  Radnor,  or  Mae>  yfud  TTen.  called  aisy  Pen-y-Crait;. 
or  '  the  summit  uf  a  rock,'  stands  on  aa  elevated  situation, 
about  two  miles  south-cast  of  New  Radnor.  The  [la^i^ll  oi 
Old  Radnor  i';  extremely  large,  coosprisine  »>x  townships. 
The  ponulatioii  in  1831  was  M58.  The  ebnreb  ispiettily 
situateo,  and  contains  »  cnrionsly  caired  wooden  aeraotL 
The  six  belto  are  noted  Ibr  tho  richness  of  tbenr  times.  The 
living  is  a  rcrtf>ry,  vrihied  nt  lOSA  per  annum.  Camden 
supposctl  Old  iiadnor  lu  have  been  the  Magnus  of  Antoni- 
nu-,  but  this  is  now  discredited.  Sir  Uu  hard  Iloare  idcn- 
tifius  the  castle  (of  whicb  there  are  at  pre<>ent  no  remains) 
with  the  Cruker  Castle  of  Giivldtts,  toil  name  being  an 
ewy  corruption  of  crajc  or  mim. 

The  peculiarities  of  Old  Raanor  in  a  geological  pomt  of 
view  have  been  already  noticed. 

Division  for  EccUxiasiical  and  Legal  Pitrpoiet. — The 
ca>tei  n  side  of  the  <'i)uuty  is  in  ihcdn.ce-e  of  Hercforii,  and 
the  \\(.>i(  in  in  thai  of  St.  David'is:  the  former  comprising 
lb"  (lari-heg  of  Presteign,  Old  and  New  Radnor,  Norton, 
and  Knighton.  The  parishes  ate,  as  before  stated,  in 
number,  vis.  14  roetories,  16  vieiuagei,  and  39  perpetual 
viearages. 

The  cnonty  is  in  the  South  Wales  circuit  The  assizes 

ure  he'd  at  Presteign,  from  which  plai  e  the  judge  proceeds 
to  Cliesier,  and  there  meets  the  judge  of  the  North  Wales 
c  ircuit.  The  legal  j urisdiction  of  tNboiuughof  New  Rad- 
nor has  been  nottced. 


One  member  of  parliament  is  returned  for  the  county,  no 
alteration  having  been  made  in  this  respect  by  ilu>  Reloriii 
Act.  One  member  i.s  nho  reluriied  fir  the  boioiii:li  of  New 
Radnor,  in  conjunction  with  the  bnruughs  ot  knnthton. 
Rhayader,  Kevcniece.  and  Kunklns,  and  the  town  of  Pres- 
teign, the  latter  plaee  being  addod  by  i|m  RafBtm  Act.  The 
plaee  of  eleetion  fbr  the  county  is  FtasteigB ;  the  poUir.g- 
places  are  New  Radnor.  Presteign,  Rhayader,  Painscastl>;, 
Colwyn,  Knighton,  and  Ponybout.  The  electKMi  for  the 
boroughs  is  held  at  New  Radnor. 

History,  Antiquitiet,  ifc. — Kaduurshire  originaiiy  formed 
part  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Silures.  and,  alter 
its  subjugation  and  ultimate  abandonment  by  the  Romans, 
was  included  in  one  of  the  petty  principalities  into  vbieh 
Wales  was  divided,  and  the  history  of  Radnorshire  is  natlK 
rally  merged  in  that  of  Wales.  The  two  principal  ovents 
relatmg  to  it  arc,  the  conquest  of  it  by  Caradoc  Vraich  Vms, 
and  Us  subsequent  snbju^jation.  in  the  beginnint;  of  ibe 
tenth  century,  by  Elystan  Glo<lrydd.  who  fixed  hi.-s  residence 
there.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  it  became  the  prey  of 
tbe  Nomiun  adventurers,  who  oblamed  a  settlement  in  tbo 
oounties  of  Hereford  and  BreoluMck;  butpriooipally  of  the 
Moithner  fcmily,  and  afterwards  of  that  of  DeBroot.  vho 
at  one  period  held  lar^o  pnssc^^ion.'i  there.  In  tho  reigDe# 
Henry  VIII..  Radnor  was  lorined  into  a  county. 

The  Welsh  name  for  this  coim:  . ,  Mai  vi  d,  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Hyfaidd,  one  of  the  M>ns  of  Caradoo 
Vraich  Vras.  before  mentioned,  wbo  fclMWd  Ibit  portSMI  ef 
it  into  a  lordship  for  his  son. 

That  the  Romans  penetrated  fbr  into  tbe  comitjtaBema 
to  be  satisfactorily  aseertained ;  Ibr  although  tbe  soMoei- 
tion  of  Camden  that  Old  Radnor  was  tbe  Magnus  of  An< 
touinus  is  now  generally  discredited,  yet  tht^re  is  a  Ro- 
man station  at  Cwm,  situated  on  the  right  bituk  of 
the  river  Ithou,  about  midway  between  Llanbadarn-fawr 
and  Dissertb,  and  two  miles  north-vrest  of  Llandrindod. 
The  form  of  the  camp  is  a  perfect  square,  including  an 
area  of  about  fiiur  aeiM.  Forest  Colwyn,  or  Ovlunwy  Castle, 
ofi  ibe  ntA  leading  fnm  New  Radnerto  Btrilth.  and  in  tbe 

parish  of  Llunsaintfraed,  also  appears  lobe  of  Roman  origin. 
It  IS  al-o  sometimes  called  Maud's  Castle:  a  name  deriNed, 
it  IS  said,  from  Maud  de  St.  \\  aleri,  tlie  \t  ife  of  William  <lu 
Breus,  who  at  one  period  owned  tins  place.  Radnorshire  beuig 
a  border  county,  tbe  remains  of  British  encampiBMnts  ace 
nunserous,  espeeially  cm  the  sastem  side  alining  Hei»' 
fordshire. 

Offii's  Dyke,  tlie  boundary  formed  by  OfTa  between  his 
kinf(dom  of  Mercia  and  the  territories  of  the  Welsh  princt's, 
enters  Radiiorsbire  on  l!ie  north  al  Knighluii.  and  ibu 
lurnpike-roiid  leading  frotii  ihai  plac«  to  l're»l«igu  tf<«**fi» 
It  twice.  The  latter  town  lies  about  four  miles  on  the 
English  aide.  Running  south,  it  enters  Herefordshire  at 
Berva  Bonk,  a  steep  hill  on  tho  right  of  tite  turnpike-road 
between  Piesteign  and  New  Radnor.  On  ibis  bill  are  tbe 
remains  of  an  amieot  IbrtiHeation,  probably  erected  to  defend 
this  boundary.  The  dyke  can  be  easily  traced  on  the  high 
uncultivated  ground,  but  in  tho  valleys  il  is  nearly  oblit©- 
ratcfl.  In  addition  to  mere  encamjjments  or  temporary  en- 
trenchments, tlMve  were  toteral  casUes  m  this  distriet,  but 
tbeir  raOMins  an  very  imperfect.  One  tower  of  Aber 
Edw  castle  remains,  it  is  sitnated  dose  to  tbe  romsntie 
village  of  AberBdw,  near  dMjonetion  of  tboBdwwitb  tbe 
Wye,  about  six  miles  below  the  'iwn  of  Budih.  This  casilo 
belonged  to  Llewellyn  aji  (jMtTvtli,  and  v^as  thai  prince's  last 
retreat.  Ho  came  hither  from  Snowdonia,  iii  I  JhJ.  to  obtain 
assistance  against  Ednurd  1. :  fiud.ng  htAvever  that  Edmund 
Mortimer  and  John  Giffard  had  marchod  with  troops  f^om 
Herelbrdshlro  to  meet  bim.  be  retreeied  with  bis  fut- 
luwers  to  BuQtb,  wbers  he  crossed  the  Wye,  but  was  re- 
fused admittance  into  tbe  town  by  the  garrison.  He  then 
ascended  the  Irvon,  and  stationed  bis  followers  on  tb« 
tiortbern  side  of  the  river.  Llewellyn  \« us  here  aitacke!<i 
uiianiied.  and  killetl  by  one  Adam  do  K/aiicton.  lBrkck- 

JfOCKSHIRK.] 

No  vestige  of  tbe  walls  of  tbe  cestie  of  New  Radoor  re- 
mains, but  it  appears  to  have  been  *  plaee  ef  aome  atiua^h 
and  of  great  impoftaiMi^  as  it  oommandod  one  ef  tbe  passos 
fhjm  Kngland  into  Walce.  Old  Radnor  Was  burned  in  ltl« 

by  KiiiL'  Jidiii.  in  revenge  for  an  insarraetion  of  I..le\vellyn, 
pnncc  of  North  Wate«.  and  hn  S0ll*in-Uw  Reginald  dw 
Bn^c^ .  :<n  i  .Nr','.  rv.idnor.atnbundy  ebaecved,ira»daMMjei 
in  th«  rai^n  of  Henry  iV. 
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.  rvn  thu  earl  of  Marck 
a  hill  near  Knighliiii. 


The  bdllle  of  P,ll.-tl,.  <;.tpj  ,i 
and  Owen  Glemluwvr,  oi  curi'  1 
miwl  taVe*  its  imme  froin  (lie  hitle  viUn^  of  Pillcth 

Tliu  only  monastic  cstabliahment  in  Radnorshire  leems 
19  havB  bMHl  that  of  Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  or  the  Abbey  of  the 
WhitoHonlu.  It  h  tomtntically  situated  in  a  narrow  valley 
surround"  d  by  hijjh  hilU,  in  the  iiurth- western  portion 
of  the  county,  to  llie  left  of  the  rtiail  li  adtng  from  Uandewy 
to  Newtown.  Lcland  ascribi  s  tlio  foundatum  i)f  it  to  (Jad- 
waltulan.  or  Cadwallon  ab  Madoc;  and  the  *  Honasticon ' 
■nigns  to  it  the  date  of  1143.  Cadwallon  waa  about  this 
pMiod  lb*  lord  of  the  pnmnMof  Mucbioydd.  in  which  it 
wutitiiated.  Tha  nomatmywu  dedicated  to  StUwry,  and 
originally  endowed  for  sixty  monks  of  the  Ci^lercian  order, 
•  but  it  contained  only  three  when  the  cslablmhroent  was 
brokoii  up,  and  was  craiUeii,  37iii  Homy  Vlll,,  to  Wrtlter 
Heiilf)  and  John  Williamii.  Th«jonly  reinatiitt  ol' the  odiflce 
are  |i:ir:  of  the  exterior  walls  and  the  foundation  of  the 
pillars  which  sujiported  the  arches ;  from  these  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  continuous  building  of  266  feet  in 
leogtb  bgr  73  in  width.  Mtcaediog  in  length,  eeeoiding  to 
Inland,  any  other  ehureh  in  Walea.  Some  of  the  eolunne 
iiriil  aiflies  of  the  abboy  were  ruraoved  to  Llanidloes,  and 
lua)  bo  huw  awuii  m  church  of  thai  place.  [MoKTOO- 
HKRYSHiRK.]  The  antient  font  and  scram  at  NawtoVD 
were  also  taken  from  Abboy  Cwm  Hir. 

Statistics. 

Btpuhiton, — Of  6269  nalaiof  twenty  years  age  and 
■parardik  4391  worv,  in  103 1,  employed  Vk  agrtBuUiuab  The 
tiumber  of  occupiers  not  employing  laboimn  Bud  of 


piers  who  do  employ  labourer!*  is  neat  ly  equal,  the  numben 
of  the  former,  according  to  the  ceni>us.  being  '.Ml.  andef  tho 
lutiur  1032.  The  naraber  of  a^riouliural  labuurers  waa 
246I.  There  vara  a  fevwaafars  in  the  county,  but  ibo 
number  of  persona  letuniad  aa  employed  in  manufactures, 
or  in  making  mamtfeeturiiiy  machinery,  wa»  only  42 ;  but 
there  were  232  latwiwaia  ODipkifad  ill  INIill*aKrioilltlua] 
occupations. 

Till-  popuintiun  uf  Radnonhivaataadi  ofliM  fitwr  Mlov 


IbOl 
1811 
1821 


Mktm. 

Femata*. 

jwr  Out. 

n 

I* 

19,050 

20.'»00 

9-71 

\um 

iTios 

2J.  I.VJ 

7-45 

12,)5:^ 

12,198 

':4,061 

9Tfi 

bhiiwiiig  increase 
560  I .  ur  iiearl\  'J  7  per 


tx'tween  the  fust  and  lu-st  periuds  (;f 
cent.,  which  is  less  then  uny  oibi-r 
county,  wall  (he  exception  of  Meriunetluthire;  but  la  Kad- 
norshiro  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  more  uniform.  In 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century  the  popaUtioD 
nicj-eased  less  than  might  be  infierred  fioM  tba  nonber  of 
the  births,  and  tfaoio  ia  no  doubt  that  many  Datives  of  the 
county  migrate  to  other  parts.  In  the  ten  years  ending 
lh31,  the  number  of  registered  luiptismis  was  6571.  mar- 
riaf^os  1653,  aud'  death*  ^ititi.  Krum  IMJ  to  1830  nine 
cenieiiarians died,  namely,  two  aged  liu),  one  aged  101,  two 
u^ed  1U2,  nndotte  each  respectively  aged  103,  104,  19A,  .and 

Ike  foltowiot  table  eontauM  aattmtnaty  of  tba  popnklioa 
tbe.  of  every  hundiod  at  tbaewaaain  I8SI »— 


HUNOMDS 
MnOOOB. 

iiotrsiis. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PBUSUNH. 

lulisMlsiL 

P«aiUic>. 

iug. 

ItatiilcJ. 

rliirlty 

*in|i'.i.'V 

Ill  \'Zt\- 

«iiUi»r. 

cUii-fly 
cini>l»r<><l 
in  iMiV. 
ronuiiftio- 
larna, 

ilicrnri. 

All  OtiK-t 
OOt  OUID' 

|irlM^  til 
\hr  two 
pivcrtl- 

Frmales. 

Matn. 
twenty 
years  uf 
•fa. 

Colwyn  (Hondtad)  . 
Keveolleeee 
Khrgbton  ,. 
Pains-Castle  „ 
Radnor  „ 
Rhayader  „ 
Radnor  <  Borough)  . 

TotaU 

481 

918 

929 
766 
493 

806 
444 

545 

991 

1024 
852 
526 
870 
171 

1 
4 
5 

5 
3 

24 

17 
32 
21 
23 
35 
12 

411 

431 
548 

093 

561 

3f>2 

92 
83 
250 
180 
143 

;  ifio 

IOC 

42 
77 

226 
SO 
93 

120 
Gli 

1,343 
1,584 
2,659 
2,126 
1 , 250 
2,219 
1,272 

1,289 
1,551 
2,534 
2. 1(10 
I,2!14 
2  221 
l!l89 

2,632 
3,13A 
MIS 

4.226 
2544 
4,440 
2.461 

651 

m 

isoi 

lO'J? 

604 
1156 

636 

4437 

4879 

18 

167 

3135 

102j< 

71  f) 

12,453 

12,19fl 

24.r>51 

County  ExpinMit  CWnw,  In  the  three  years 

174S-49-dO,tbeavanqg»«nm  aaaeaaedannualljr  fiirpoor'erate 
wia  1 1 17f..  and  the  earn  expended  fbr  telief  aiaomitad  to 

957/.;  in  the  three  years  1783-4-5  the  annual  assessment 
averaged  4448/.,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  The  sums  expended  for  tin       i  tenaneoof  the 

poor  iti  the  seTeral  uttder-mentioned  years  were — 

«Erlkei4. 

s.  d. 


1811 

lf«2l 
1831 

ta34 


£ 
12,065 
11,074 
13,571 
13^072 


FisrbMd. 

».  d. 
II  6 
10  7 

a  0 

1«  7 


1833 
1836 
1837 

less 


£ 

11.517 
10.853 
9,965 


9 
8 
8 
t 


Fnna  IBIl  111  lf>38tbe  population  had  increased  about 
25  per  cent.,  wbile  the  sum  t-o<]uired  for  the  relief  of  ibf 
poor  had  deercased  .Vl  |  er  i-eiit.  ;  and  coiiiininni;  IS.i'i  with 
1834,  there  has  been  a  dimiDutionot  expenditure  under  this 
bea<l  amounting  (o  4806/.  or  38  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the 
partsbee  in  the  oouotr  are  in  union*  under  the  pnnriaiona  of 
the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Aot.  In  1836-6  the  mtmber  of 
bastaris  ehargcablo  to  parishes  in  the  county  wii%  4 1 7.  or  tin 
59  of  the  total  population,  fho  proportion  for  Wales  being  l 
in  130,  and  for  Kii'jlan  l  1  iii  216.  The  numbers  atlilinl'sd 
in  the  former  of  the^e  yearsi  was  UU,  and  m  llie  latter  ^2. 
In  1830  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  bit  thi^  was  1  in  7,  being  a  higher  avenge  than  for  any 
part  of  the  kiiiKdom.tbe  proportion  for  Walea  being  l  in  IS, 
and  for  England  l  in  30. 

T1>e  eaffl  rniied  hi  tba  Oounty  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  olber  lo'  ul  i)iirpu>es,  in  \  ^..\  f,  was  17,043/i 
the  following  descriptions  of  property  --^ 


On  land  .  .  £15,943 

Dwelling-houses.  .  1.033 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  S3 
llanotial         navigation,  %ua.  43 


Total  £17.04S 
Under  the  property-tax  the  county  was  assessed  in  1815 
at  10.357/.,  namely,  property  ftom  hnAl  90,652/.,  bonaei 
1966/.,  tithee  t0,960{.t  the  prcnerty  aaseued to  tbeoccumar 
was  90i,6i4/.  TIm  annual  proflta  of  ttada  ««f«  aneiaed  at 

3.714/. 

The  total  teeeipta  and  expenditure  under  the  head  of 
county-rate  ware  aa  ftUowi  in  oacb  of  tba  under>mentaanad 

years 

QML  im.  ini.   laai,  im.  im. 

£       S      M       g  MM 

Total  reccii>t-^  .  220  894  932  1795  2420  2251 
Expenditure     .    307    983    762    1986    -Xd'Xl  ii«88 

The  reeeipl*  and  ezponditora  on  &scount  of  church-rates 
in  1839  mn  aa  feUowat^aamint  reeeived  66-2i„  namely, 
ehordi>Tatea  637iL,  from  other  eoarees  35/.,  expenditure 

r.f>5/..  of  which  255/.  were  laid  out  in  tlio  rciuiir  of  churi  lieN. 

In  the  throe  years  endn^' October,  IHli-U?  14,  the  letiytli 
of  paved  streets  and  turnpike  roads  in  the  county  w  is  li'> 
miles ;  and  the  length  of  all  ulher  higltuay.s  u»ed  fur  wheel 
carriages  was  410  miles.  The  amount  levie<1  annually  for 
the  repair  of  highwaya  in  the  above  years  was  166/. ;  coiu- 
pusitiuns  in  lieu  of  atatuto  labour,  281/. :  making  tba  total 
sum  reoeivad  by  aurvovore  of  the  hifdinaye  4Ajf,  annually. 
The  value  of  statute  laiioor  perfbrroM  in  kmd  wee  estimatell 
at  1313/.,  ami  (he  total  siuii  <  ndcd  in  money  and  llic 
i  timalcd  value  of  statute  latiuur  was  1 767/.    in  lbJt>  the  ex- 
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penditare  on  bighways  amounted  to  1980/.,  length  of  roads 
478  miles;  cost  of  repair  p«r  mile  4/.  2«.,  the  average  iSu- 
Walcs  being  II/.  3<. 

Tlinre  are  only  t'.vo  turnpike  trusts  in  RarJnnrs'liiri'.  Tii 
lb35  the  income  from  loiU  was  lis2/,  pHii^h  ('  jmpDailion 
in  lieu  of  statute  duty  713/.,  estimated  value  of  siuituic  lUity 
performed  565/.  total  income  334'/.  The  oxpeiuliluie 
amounted  to  331 8/.;  there  vscre  debts  incurred  to  the  amount 
of  1 7,233<«  of  which  14.471/.  were  hooded  or  mortgage  debu. 

CWim.— 'The  number  of  peMons  eharged  with  criminal 
offences  and  committed  in  the  three  septennial  periods  end- 
ing 1820,  1827,  and  IS34.  was  67.  76,  and  9G,  making  the 
annual  average  of  the  three  perioiln  n  spectively  9, 1 1,  and 
13.  The  average  of  the  six  vears  from  1834  to  1839  was  18  ; 
and  the  tiumbersi  committed,  floiiTielod,  and  icqottlod  in 
each  year  were  a«  follow  ~ 


t  ^  SchooU. 


1834. 
18 
13 
5 


iS35. 
15 
10 
ft 


1836. 
15 
6 
7 


1837- 
18 
10 
8 


\m.  1339. 

15  31 

8  1ft 

7  16 


Committed 
Convieted 
Aaquittad 

Daring  the  above  six  years  liienQinber  of  male  offenders 
WM89,  fbmalei  28;  bai  the  nmaber  of  the  latter  in  1839 
was  only  one  short  of  the  nmnber  in  the  praeedtng  flre 

years.  In  1834  (an  average  year)  tlie  tuiinl)er  of  r  ,  ir,iiii;il 
offenders  to  the  ^wpulalion  was  I  m  l,"?*")'*,  l>cm^  liigiier  tiiaii 
any  WeUli  <-ount\,  wuh  the  excopimti  of  M<nirn<juth.  Den- 
bigh, and  Glamurgiia ;  in  lb3^  the  proportiuu  1(1  Ka'Inorshire 
was  1  in  1643,  the  proportion  for  England  and  Wales  t>fiiig 
1  in  631.  In  so  small  a  population  it  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory to  give  the  average  proportion  of  ertmea  oomraitted,  the 
ages  of  the  offenders,  and  the  degree  of  inatmotion  iriiieh 
iSty  have  received,  as  the  results  could  not  be  mfbly  de- 
pended upon  ;  but  it  may  be  staled,  on  a  review  of  the  ab- 
solute numbers  iii  tliu  tables  uf  each  year,  that  juvenile 
criine  is  cDuiparalively  rare,  that  the  majority  of  ofFences 
are  tho^e  against  property  coramittcd  without  violence,  and 
that  of  the  offeiideri  a  larger  prupurtion  are  totally  uaia- 
itnicted  than  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Walea> 
Of  the  SI  persons  committed  in  1898,  one  male  and  one 

female  were  above  1'-'  and  tinder  16;  nine  males  and  cii^ht 
feiiialeb  were  between  Id  ami  2!  yoarsof  ago;  and  the  re- 
inaiiidcr  were  of  various  at;es  between  3tJ  and  (10.  There  wem 
4  lualert  and  6  females  uho  could  noiihtir  read  a^r  write;  15 
maleii  and  5  femalei  could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  and 
the  degree  of  yistruolion  was  not  aacertatned  in  one  case. 
The  naltiM  of  the  oilbnees  was  aa  fellowa :— ft  vera  oflencea 
againat  ihe  Venen  (4  were  assaults),  2  against  property 
attended  witn  ▼iolenee.  23  against  property  unattended 
with  violence  (22  being  cases  of  simplt*  larceiiyj.  and  1 
offence  against  the  law*  relating  to  forgery  and  the  eur- 
rcncy:  theie  was  not  one  pt-ison  ehar^'ed  with  malicious 
offences  againsi  property.  Uf  llie  i;<  persons  convicted,  two 
Vera  ttnnsportcd,  and  13  imprisoned,  fined,  or  whipped. 

The  number  of  parliamentary  eleetora  registered  to  vote 
tor  theeounty  was  I8ft7  in  I83ft,  and  2034  in  I8S9.  During 
these  four  years  the  number  of  registered  occupying  tenants 
at  a  rent  of  50/.  per  annum  bad  increased  irom  5il  tu  j'  1. 

There  is  no  savings'  bank  in  the  county. 

Education. — The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
FkrUamentary  Retiirna  of  18Sft^ 


Infant  Schools 
Nvmber  of  inbnta  at  lucli 

ages  from  2  to  7  years    .  . 
Daily  aehools  .  .ft} 

Number  of  cliildren  at  such  adioda; 
ages  from  -1  lo  11  years:—* 

Males  ,  , 

Females  . 
8oK  ant  afieoilM 

Schoola  .  81 

Total  of  ohildren  under  daily  in- 
struction 

Sunday-schools  .  .3ft 
Number  of  children  at  such  schoob; 

I  from  4  to  1 5  yearas—  < 
Males 

Fcmalea  • 

flmnetapeeilUd  • 


SI 


288 
931 
9S0 


3M 
394 

Ml 


• 

Ml,. 

Scbk. 

Iiiflvit  SrlionU 
v  ^houU 
Saiiii«yiiehui>U 

la 
1 

40 

2 
31 

13 

305 

33 

Ul,. 


l,4tM 


lukm. 

Sckh. 

SckU. 

lat*. 

1 

31 

4 

m 
m 

46 

1,020  6 

24\ 

The  schools  established  by  dissenters  included  ni  the 
above  alateDont  are*— 

SdNOll.  SelMUn. 

Infant-srhojls  .         .  1»  containing  13 


Daily-scboola  .         *  •  3 

Sunday-schoota  .  10 

The  m  IiodIs  established  since  1818  are — 
Infant  and  other  daily  Kchools  .  22 
8und^<aehoolB        .         .  30 


88 

ftftS 

447 
1341 


1.474 


MIC 


No  bo:irdinj»-.schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
schools  given  as  above ;  and  there  duea  not  a|)pear  to  be 
any  Lanoasterian  school  in  the  county.  Of  Sunday-schoolg 
5  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools  exi!>l,  and 
the  children  (138)  did  not  probably  attend  any  other  school ; 
4  sehuoU,  auended  by  129  children,  are  both  day  and  Sun- 
day schools,  and  duplicate  eulriea  are  tnade  to  that  extent ; 
but  huw  far  ilns  may  have  been  done  in  other  cases 
connot  bo  ascertained  from  the  Parliamentary  Returns. 
N'Hiu  of  ihe  schiiols  in  the  county  appear  to  he  far  the 
exclusive  utie  of  any  particular  sect.  There  are  no  lending 
Ubraries  attached  to  any  of  the  schools. 

RAEBURN,  HENRY,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  at 
Stoekbridge.  near  Edinbtirgb  (whieh  now  forms  part  of 
that  citv)^  was  bom  there  on  the  4th  of  March,  1 756.  He 
lost  both  his  Gither  and  mother  whilst  young,  and  was  up- 
I  prenticed  by  bis  elder  brother  to  the  business  of  a  gold- 
smith.   During  the  time  of  bia  apprenltceslttp  be  panned 
roiiimtures,  though  in  what  manner  his  taste  lirbt  showed 
I  it«elf  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  it  is  aaserted  that  it  cer- 
'.  tainly  was  altogether  spun taoeou%  without  laaKHlflrezunpiaii 
and  «aa  developed  ben»e  he  ever  aav  npiotnra.  ThH«  works 
t  were  executed  in  auch  a  nnmner  aa  to  attract  notice.  Bis 
■  master  took  him  to  see  the  pictures  of  David  Martin,  which 
made  hq  ^reai  an  impression  on  Raeburn,  then  only  about 
sixteen  or  .seventeen  years  of  aye.  that  he  redoubled  hi^ 
exertion.   Ue  continued  to  paint  rotuiatures,  which  were 
.  Moa  in  general  demand,  and  as  Ina  time  waa  thus  fully 
!  oeeupied,  completing  (as  he  did)  two  in  a  week,  his  master 
I  agreed  to  allow  him  to  withdraw  from  the  trade,  receiving 
I  as  an  equivalent  part  of  the  young  painter's  earnings. 
j     Obtaining  some  of  Martin's  pictures  to  copy,  he  adopted 
oil-painting  and  afier  a  tune  wholly  atiandoiieil  miniutuies. 
At  the  expiration  of  Ins  apprenticeship,  be  becatne  a  purtrait- 
painter,  and  gained  very  extensive  practice.  In  1 77'J  he  mar- 
I  ried,  and  some  time  alter  came  to  London,  where  he  was 
I  much  noticed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  advised  him  to 
I  visit  Italy,  n  eoniae  whieh  he  aosotdingly  pursued,  and  re- 
I  mained  in  Roeae  and  other  places  hi  Italy  two  year.<,  care- 
fully studs  iiii;  the  works  of  the  f,'reat  mailers.    In  he 
returned  and  established  himstilt'  in  Edinbiiij^h,  win-re  in 
I   I.  rt  time  he  beeume  the  chief  portrait-pamler.    He  was 
elected  a  tueiuber  of  the  Royal  Society  of  that  city,  ot  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Florence,  and  of  the  South  Cai-olma 
and  New  York  aindemtes.    On  the  2nd  of  November, 
1812,  or,  as  stated  by  some,  in  1614.  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London  elected  him  an  associate  of  tbcir  bodv,  and  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1815,  he  was  made  an  acadtmicisn.  On 
the  vis.  I  i  f  Heorge  IV.  to  Scotland  in  ]H12.  Raeburn  was 
knighted  ai  Hopetown-liouse,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  fol- 
lowiiifj  year  ho  was  appointed  ))ortrait-painter  to  the  king 
for  Scotland,  aa  honour  which  he  did  not  long  enjov.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  July.  1823. 

Amount  hia  chief  portnits  may  he  enumarated  those  of 
Lord  Eldin,  Sir  Waltfer  Soott.  Dn?ald  Stewart,  Prufbwor 
Playfair,  James 'Watt,  Kranci^  .Teffrey.  Henry  Muekei  zie. 
John  Kennic,  and  Sir  Francis  Chamrey.  Hi»  style  wa»  tree 
and  bold,  his  drawing  critically  correct,  his  colouring  rich, 
deep,  and  harmonious,  and  the  accessories,  whether  drapery, 
furniture,  or  landscape,  always  appropriate,  and  though 
carefully  executed,  were  never  made  too  distinct  or  allowed 
to  becume  obtrusive.  He  had  a  peculiar  power  of  ff0ndOT« 
ing  the  bead  of  his  figure  bold,  prominent,  and  imposing 
The  atlict  fidelity  of  his  renreaentations  may  in  a  great 
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degree  bo  at:ril)utt>:1  to  liis  invariabte  custom  of  paintiiiK, 
whether  tlie  pniK  ;)jiii  fitjurk-  or  the  minutest  accessory,  from 
the  person  or  th«  thing  it^lf,  never  giving  a  single  tourh 
from  mvtnor)'  or  eonjecturc.  It  has  been  judiciously  said 
that  all  vtao  wn  eonvKWt  witb  tb«  piaetiea  of  tbe  art 
mnat  h«ye  observed  how  often  the  •piritvhieh  gave  life  and 
vigour  to  a  first  skou  h  has  cjrafhiallv  tvapjratctl  as  tin-  \v.c- 
ture  advanced  lu  its  unn-c  tlmslnji!  statt-.  To  jircserve  ibi* 
spirit,  combined  with  tin-  l'\ n.iiesCLMU  delicacii^  and  bleiul- 
ings  which  tia(urfeon  minute  inspection  exhibits,  constitutes 
a  perfection  of  art  to  which  few  have  attained.  If  the  works 
01  Sir  Henry  Iticbuni  fikil  to  exhibit  tbia  rare  combination 
in  that  degree,  tu  this  diitlnetion  thej  wiU  at«aja  have  a 
|tt»t^  claim*  (bat  tbey  possess  a  freedom,  a  vigour,  and  a 
spirit  of  effect,  and  convey  un  impression  of  grace,  life,  and 
reality  which  vnciy  he  li(ikL<l  t'  r  in  vain  amidst  thousands 
of  picture*,  both  aiuiciit  ami  uiuk'Mi,  vf  more  elaborate 
'execution  and  of  minuter  finish. 

{Annual  Pirtgraphy  and  Obituary,  vol.  viiL ;  Allan  Cun- 
ingham's  Liivs  of  fhintert.) 
RAFFAELLB.  [Rapbaki..] 

RAFFLES,  SIR  THOKAST  STAMFORD,  the  aon  of 

a  captain  in  the  West  India  trndo,  was  born  at  sea.  off 
Jamaica,  July  5.  1761.  His  ear!>  ediu  aiion  was  imperfect, 
f  ir  lie  was  taken  from  scluol  at  tlie  at^e  of  1  j,  and  placed  a> 
an  a.*si>taiii  rlerk  iii  the  Indm  House.  In  ilii!.  aitualu»«  he 
showed  so  mui  b  talent  and  industry,  that  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  <lirLctors,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  under- 
ieetetarj  to  tiie  new  government  formed  by  the  East  India 
Gompanjr  at  Pulo^niuuig^  or  Priaoe  of  Walea'  Island. 
Here  he  devoted  hia  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Malay 
Ianc;u;ige,  tho  viTtiacular  dialect  of  almost  all  the  Rastern 
islands.,  m  which  be  made  nipid  progress,  as  well  as  iii 
a  knowledge  of  the  pruduction*  uf  Peuang  and  the  ndjuin- 
mg  country,  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
acquirements  rendered  him  so  useful  to  tbe  government, 
that  he  was  sooD  appointed  chief  aeoretaij,  an  office  whieh 
be  filled  with  the  neatest  ability :  intense  application  in  an 
unhealthy  cUmatehowever,  soon  brought  on  serious  illness, 
which  comnclled  him  to  go  to  Malacca,  in  1806,  for  the 
iecs>vci y  (if  his  heallh.  "■ 

During  his  stay  ui  Malacca,  Rallies  had  an  opportunity 
nf  mixing  with  a  great  number  of  natives  <  .mgregated  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  from  China,  G}chin-China, 
^ECf  with  whom  he  iirecly  associated.  He  thus  obtained  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  their  customs,  lrad«,  and 
bngnages,  whieh  was  afterwards  of  greatvalne  to  him.  In 
1809  he  published  his  first  lileiary  e»ay.  '  On  the  Malay 
Nation,' by  which  he  attracted  the  nuiice  of  Lord  Muiiu, 
governor-general  of  India,  who  sent  f  ir  luiu  toCali'utta,  and 
waA  anxious  to  place  him  in  the  goveriiiueul  of  the  Molucca:^. 
Other  events  however  interfered  with  this  intention,  for 
Rattles  so  strongly  represented  to  Lord  Minto  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  the  English  ^government 
fraan  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  settlement  ofJava  (Hol- 
land being  at  that  time  annexed  to  France),  that  an  ex- 
perlitiun  was  fitted  out  against  Battivia,  in  1811,  which 
was  aiieiided  with  complete  success,  that  place  being 
speedily  captured.  Rallies  offered  such  valuable  assist- 
ance in  tb«  preliminary  arrangements  of  thiM  expedition 
and  in  the  execution  of  i^  that  be  was  appointed  Lu  u- 
tenant-Govemor  of  Java  and  its  depeoaeacies.'  Be 
was  only  thirty  yean  of  age  when  he  nndertaok  this 
responsible  situnttnn,  wbicli  lie  lield  fur  fi\e  years,  being 
recalled  in  1816,  ahoi  tly  befuii;  the  island  was  restored  tu 
the  Dutch.  In  his  administration  be  evinced  great  eneri^y 
of  character,  and  displayed  an  anxious  desire  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  tbe  native  population.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
make  great  alterations  in  the  economy  of  the  government, 
and  a  complete  revision  of  tbe  judicial  system  of  the  colony. 
Be  likewise  abolished  the  system  of  slavery  in  tbe  island. 
The  policy  of  some  of  his  measures  was  considered  doubtful 
l)y  the  autharilies  at  home,  and  his  y  outh  made  him  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  to  .some  of  bis  coUea^iies  ;  a  number  of 
charges  were  consequently  brought  ai^Hinst  bun,  w'nicb  led 
to  his  recal.  But  the  board  of  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  afterwards  aeknowledged  that  his  measures  were 
all  undertaken  from  moat  benevolent  and  laudable  motives. 
Raflles  devoted  a  eonsiderahle  portion  of  time  to  fhe  invesp 
tigation  of'thc  natural  productions  of  Java,  and  during  his 
residence  there  ho  made  maii\  exeursions  into  the  interior, 
and  ctdlccted  mueb  L;eolij^ual  and  jeoi^rapbical  mforniPtiun 
rsspecting  the  island,  as  well  as  many  interesting  facts  con- 
P.C  No.  1197. 


e<^ri>iiit?  the  numerous  rums  and  other  antiquities,  and  the 
t  haiaeter  of  ibe  different  native  tribes.    He  arranged  and 

[>ubli»hed  the  different  materials  which  he  had  thus  col- 
eirt^d,  on  his  return  to 'England,  in  hit ' HistOIJ  of  JftVa, 
which  appeared  in  1817.  2  vols.  4t». 

In  Iflitt  he  was  appointed  lIetitenant*ii|ovemor  of  Fort 
Marlboroiii;!),  tlw  se.it  of  the  Knglish  gove:niiient  at  Ben- 
coolcii,  un  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  again  lelurnwl  to 
India,  having  first  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
remained  at  Bencoolen  six  years,  during  which  time  ho 
effected  many  improvements  in  the  political  constitution  of 
the  colony  and  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  Ue 
emancipated  the  slaves  here,  aa  he  bad  dooe  ID  Java,  for 
which  ael  be  did  not  howevcfr  esoape  censure.  He  esta- 
blished a  British  tettleraentat  Singapore,  which  has  prtived 
I  a:i  important  commercial  station,  aiid  founded  a  college 
ibeie  for  the  encouragement  uf  An^lo-Cbiu^c  and  M.iiuv 
literature.  Though  di»iiiigui>berl  by  his  admitusliaii\e 
abilities.  Sir  Staml'onl  RatUes  owes  his  reputation  chietly 
to  his  researches  into  the  tistwil  pioduciions  of  Sumatra, 
and  particuhirly  to  his  numaroiit  xoological  discoveries. 
-During  one  of  his  journeys  into  the  interior,  accompanied 
by  the  cntorprising  and  lamented  Dr.  Arnold,  he  diKCovcred 
the  ^i<:;uitic  parasitical  plant  (or  rather  flower)  which  has 
been  calkd  the  RaffUtia  jlmoldii.  In  It^^n  he  sent  home 
a  large  colleeiion  of  preserved  animals,  winch  are  now  in 
the  museum  uf  the  London  Zoological  Society.  A  paper 
containing  a  description  ut  them  was  read  before  the  Lin- 
ncan  Society,  and  published  in  their  'TranMStiena.*  !%• 
excitement  of  various  official  and  seieotiBe  engafnocnta  in 
a  pestilential  country,  together  with  many  domestic  aflio- 
tions  (four  out  of  his  five  children,  and  almost  all  his  per- 
sonal friends, dying  from  the  effecLs  of  ibe  cUmate),  so  eum- 
pletely  destroyed  ins  IhmUIi,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resi^Mi 
his  appointment  and  return  to  England  in  1624.  In  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year  he  embarked  with  Lady  Raffles  on 
board  the  ship  Fame^  which  took  fire  tbe  same  night,  bj 
the  careleaanesi  of  the  steward.  The  crew  and  passen- 
gers with  dlSeuHjf  saved  themselves  in  the  boats,  and 
Sir  Stamford  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Bencoolen  till 
tbe  following  April.  By  this  disastrous  event  he  entirely 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  the  extensive  collection  which  ho 
had  formed  of  aimnals  and  plants,  as  well  as  many  volumes 
of  manuscripts  and  drawings  relative  totbecivil  and  natural 
bi&tory  of  nearly  every  island  in  the  Malayan  Archipclaeo; 
brides  this,  which  might  bal*eonsiden!d  as  a  public  losi^  his 
own  pecuniary  leas  by  the  burning  of  tbe  ship  amounted  to 
upwards  of  20,001)/. 

After  his  return  to  England  be  founded  the  present 
Zoological  Society,  of  which  he  was  tbe  first  )»resident. 
His  health  however  never  recuvertiil  ihu  shock  which  it  had 
sustained,  and  he  died  in  1826,  before  be  had  had  lime  to 
arrange  the  numerous  materials  which  be  had  collected  in 
the  East.  He  lefi  several  namutrripts  behind  bin.  (Jiff- 
moir  by  Lady  Rt^fflet.) 

RAKFLE'SIA  is  tbe  name  of  a  plant  found  in  the  hot 
damp  jungle  of  Sum&tra,  growing  pai-asiiically  on  a  kind  uf 
vine,  and  discovorod  by  ihe  laie  Sir  T.  S.  llatlles.  whoso 
name  it  bears.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  scale*  investing 
a  fleshy  calyx  measuring  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  containing 
the  organs  of  fi  uctifK-Eitioa  within  or  beneath  the  rim  of  « 
huge  fleshy  central  column. 

This  and  some  other  plants  related  to  it,  whksh  are 
equally  parasitical,  are  rccarded  as  intermediate  between 
such  impurfect  planlh  as  fungi  and  the  da^s  of  Eiulogons; 
and  constitute  the  class  now  called  Rhizanths. 

(Linilley's  Natural  System  Botany,  ed.  2,  p.  389; 
BUnne'»  Finra  Javee ;  and  Liunean  TVoniacliom;  ToL  Xlii.) 
RAGHUVANSA.  [Lauoasa.! 
RAGMAN'S  ROLL,  the  uncouth  name  of  the  collestien 
of  those  instruments  by  which  the  nobflitv  and  gentry  of 
Scotland  were  constrained  to  subscribe  allegunee  to  Edward 
1.  of  Eu^lan<l  in  12nG,  and  -.  '  i  l;  were  more  particularly 
recordefl  in  four  large  r.jUs  i.;  paichment,  consisting  of 
tbirly-lhu  j>ieees  sosvi-d  tugciber,  kept  in  the  Towim-  of  Lon- 
don. These  instruments  are  for  the  most  part  extant  in  the 
third  volume  of  Prynne's  '  Records,'  from  p.  6<I8  to  6C6, 
and  have  been  recently  but  more  correctly  printed,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,*  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
Right  Honourable  William  .\dam  and  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  Samuel  Shepherd.    These  records  contain  the 

•  "  iDXtrumeala  Public*,  sivr  I'mrps.'i*  unl.rr  K'.iS'llIaTlliu.  i-t  H'lraisriii*  S.»> 

tam  OmdIm  ItMi  AllfU*  frctU  a^.  ucexet.—ttoamm..'  4ta.,  Kdi]iU«  1834. 
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UripMt  and  roost  nutbentiff  enumetation  now  exUnt  of  Ui« 
nobility.  bBMiu.  hmdlmldon,  and  buritoMes,  as  well  M  of 
ttto  eiei^  of  Bcotlaiiil,  prior  (o  tliv  fourU>enth  century. 

1%e  oril^nal  and  proper  meaning  of  (he  wurd  ragman  has 
given  much  trouble  to  our  otytu  imgisi- ;  from  other  instru- 
ments aud  reoinla  however  it  siuietttii  clear  tljat  m  iHplomatic 
language  tht;  tcnn  ragman  impurtg  an  iiulenture  or  other 
ki^al  dec-d  executed  under  the  MsaU  of  the  parties ;  otid  coa- 
M^uently  that  its  application  lu  the  Rolls  here  in  quMtion 
impliet  tbat  thoy  ore  tbo  roeord  of  the  tfpuata  nguwns, 
or  teiileil  iiutrum«ht«  of  hotna^  and  fealty,  oxeouted  by 
the  pisipli'  of  Scotland. 

The'  Kncylopnjdiii  Hnt.irmii^a"  and  Rees's  '  Cyclopsedia" 
spe  ik  uf  Rai;tuan's  or  Ra;.'imund'5  Roll  as  a  roll  dcnonminli'ii 
from  Raguuuiirl,  a  i>:i(ial  le^'atc  in  Scotland,  who,  calling 
before  him  all  the  jh  oplc  w lu>  held  benefices  in  that  king- 
dom, causeil  them,  upon  oath,  to  give  ia  the  value  of  tiieir 
estates,  according  to  which  they  were  taxed  io  ibk  eoortof 
Ritme.  But  tliia  derivaUon  evideatlv  rasts  en  a  misnomer. 
No  legato  of  tbe  name  of  Ragimund  over  Tisitcd  Scotland. 
The  name  of  tlic  ri'fi'Hi-i!  in  wa-.  Baf^imuml,  aiul  ins 

visit  to  Scotland  to  form  h\*  taxation  was  m  l'.;74.  (Spots- 
wood'H  Hitt.,  p.  46.>  ForduD»  lib.  x.,  e.  SS,  p.  12S,oaI]i  htm 
Bajamondus. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Nisbet's*  Heraldry.'  fol , 
n.  l'4Q,  Edinb.,  1742,  there ie  a  coUeetioQ  of  *HistonaU  and 
Critical  Renarke  on  Finrnne's  History,  «o  far  as  coneerne  die 

submission  and  fealty  sworn  bv  the  Kt^'i^raiily  of  the  Scots 
Nation  to  King  Edward  I.  of  fingland  in  1292,  1296,  1207, 
&c..  commonly  calo  il  Ragman-Roll.' 

Much  is  said  upon  ihe  various  etymologies  of  Ragman's 
Roll  in  Janituson's  '  Etyniulogieit  IKetkmaiy  ef  tjie  wnttttb 
I..anj;uaj:e,'  vol.  ii.,  in  for*. 

RAGU'S.\orRAU'GIA(Rhacusa.  in  Latin;  Dubrounik, 
in  SclavoQian),  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  DalouiUa,  eul^ect 
to  Austria,  but  fbrroetl^an  independent  ttate.  It  i«  •ituated 
on  the  eastern  cr.a-t  of  a  jK>tiin>ula  of  tite  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
formed  by  the:  ^ulf  ul'  Brciio  on  ihc  cast  and  iho  ^ulf  of 
Santa  Ci otc  or  Otnbla  on  the  west.  The  ten  itor>  ot  Ra- 
guaa,  whicU  forms  one  of  the  fourcircK  s  inio  wlurli  Dalnui- 
tia  is  now  divided,  extends  along  the  -i-a  roast  (or  about 
milea,  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro  to  tho 
Horlb-wcst  oxtrcraiiy  of  the  peninsula  of  SabionceUo  op- 

Stiite  tbe  island  uf  Lesine,  which  belongs  to  the  circle  of 
palatro.  The  width  of  the  .territory  of  Ragusa  bears  no 
proportion  to  its  longth.  extending  oijty  a  fow  miles  nilaii'l, 
where  it  borders  on  the  Turkish  saadjak  o!  HLrisck,  whinh 
is  part  of  the  pa.shalik  of  Bosnia.  On  tlie  west  tiic  torninry 
of  Ragusa  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Daimatia  by  a  longuo 
of  land  called  Kiek,  which  belongs  to  Turkey.  Tho  terri- 
tory of  Ragusa  is  in  fiict  tbe  ooeslline  of  tbe  Hertsek  or 
Turkish  Daimatia,  and  consists  of  a  natimr  strip  of  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  a  few  vallevsin  the 
mountains;  it  includes  also  the  lung  low  peniasula  of  Sa- 
bionceUo, and  the  island  of  Meleda.  winch  is  nearly  30 
miles  long  and  two  or  ihr.-e  broad,  Lagosia,  wliirli  i^  ig 
miles  in  circurorficnce,  Shupan,  ii  miles  in  circumferonce, 
Mezzo,  5  miles  in  circumference,  and  some  smaller  islands 
or  loela.  The  fine  island  of  Corzula.  or  Curzola,  which  is 
now  aniMxed  to  the  circle  of  Rasnsa.  did  not  beionj;  for* 
meriy  to  that  state,  but  was  part  of  the  Venetian  province 

of  Dalniati  I.     [Cl  RZOLA.] 

The  luotuUaitis  which  run  along  the  coast  uf  Raiju.-a  ate 
a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Moiiii  nt  ro,  wliu  h  <Uvide 
Albania  from  the  Hertsek  [MoNTENkKoJ.  and  ihty  are 
tjenerally  destitute  of  trees.  But  some  longitudinal  valleys 
which  lie 'within  these  mountains  are  very  fertile,  and 
abotmd  witli  copious  springs,  though  no  river,  properly 
speaking,  creeses  tbe  lerritorj  of  Ragusa.  Tbe  principal 
valleys  are— 1,  tbatofOanale,  extending  more  than  20  miles 
in  length  from  Ragusa  '\'e('rhia  to  the  snores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cntinro  near  Castelnuuvu;  2,  the  valley  of  Giunehelo, 
farther  inland  than  Mount  Bargat,  or  Vergato,  the  moun- 
tain which  overtops  tho  town  of  Ragusa ;  and  3.  Val  di 
Breno.  cast  of  Ragui^a,  which  is  throe  miles  long  and  about 
two  miles  wide.  Tbe  two  last  valleys  are  planted  with  vines 
and  fruit-trees,  and  eentaio  pleasant  eonntry-lioaies  of  the 
wealihy  Ragusans. 

Tno  capital.  Rat^usa,  is  situated  in  12**  3S'  N.  lat.  and  18° 
h'  K.  hm^'.,  anil  w  Imilt  jiartly  at  the  foot  ami  i>arlly  ••n  the 
«,toei>  (Iwhvjty  uf  Iwu  hills:  it  is  fortified  with  svalU  and 
diti'iius,  and  has  a  castle  oii  the  east  at  the  w>' trance  ot 
the  harbour,  and  another  at  tbe  western  end  of  tiw  town. 


Tiieiitrects  are  paved,  but  xvy  niitow,  except  two,  tbn 
houses,  which  are  built  of  freestone,  are  generally  large  nml 

commodious.  The  principal  buildings  arc,  the  <alhedral. 
which  is  a  good  structure,  and  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
ment, whii-h  is  cMeiisive,  and  has  some  luie  halls  and  gal 
lenes.  The  town  is  \\\'\\  supplied  «uli  apatig-water.  Out- 
side of  the  walls  are  numerous  gardens  and  country-houses, 
with  plaiitaiiuti'j  of  uranze  and  olher  fruit  trv&i.  and  hand- 
tome  fountains.  From  Ragusa  along  the  ^^estern  coast  as 
far  as  tbe  creek  of  Ombla.  a  distance  uf  about  three  miles, 
there  is  an  almoet  eentinuous  suburb.  Tbe  aaa  is  deep  along 
the  c«»asls,and  abounds  with  Hsli.  Tlie  iiurfuundin^  country 
produces  abundance  of  fruit  and  very  oood  wine  :  the  malm- 
sey o I  Ragusa  has  a  ij;reat  rcputaliini,  ami  fornis  an  article  of 
exjturt.  Cattle  and  cheese  are  brought  m  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  Tho  country  produces  little  a»rn  and 
oil ;  what  is  wanted  is  imported  by  sea.  Tho  climate  of 
Ragusa  is  temperate  and  health}-,  and  instances  of  great 
longevity  an  not  vneommon.  The  popuUtion  of  RO|giint 
whidi  is  said  to  have  once  amounted  t'.  30,000  inbabitanta 
(Razzi,  Storia  di  Raugia,  1595),  is  now  only  about  6000. 
Its  maritime  trade,  which,  durinj^  the  ])eriod  of  iis  indupen- 
denre.  was  very  tloiirisuin^',  owui^  io  the  acknuwled|,'evl 
neuiialityof  lU  llag  and  tbe  protection  of  llieOltoraau  Porl«, 
w  hich  secured  it  against  the  Barbery  pirates,  was  almost 
annihilated  after  the  French  occupation  in  1806;  but  it  has 
somewhat  revived  since  the  peace.  The  Ragusana  an 
reckoned  among  tho  best  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
have  a  good  character  for  honesty  and  st«Bdiness.  Ship- 
building, manufactures  oi' s  >ap,  ]ir|ueurs,  and  tobacco,  are 
the  chief  branchi-s  of  industry.  Two  miles  west  of  Ra>;usa 
is  ilie  fine  harbour  uf  Gravosa,  with  docks  for  ship-builihu^. 
and  fine  country-houses  and  inirdcps.  Timber  is  carried 
thither  from  Ihe  opiiosite  coast  ul  Munte  Gargano  in  Italy, 
Ragusa  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  lyceum  and  other  literary 
institution!.  It  baa  produced  several  teamed  men:  among 
others  the  mathematician  no*rovirh  ;  Father  Kunich,  lon:^ 
professor  of  classical  literature  at  Ki>nie;  Gi  icoino  Luc<Mrj, 
the  historian  of  Kagusa;  the  learneil  Haiidan,  author  of 
tlie  *  Imperium  Oriontale,'  in  tho  iiyzantiiie  collection ;  Be- 
ni'di  ;;)  Slay;  Dr.  StuUi,  a  physician  and  naturalist;  and 
Tommaso  Chcr^a :  Ihe  last  three  die<l  ui  the  present  century 
Father  Cerva,  a  Dominican,  \|rote  biographies  of  the  writers 
who  are  natives  of  Ragusa.  Filippo  de'  Quartigiani,  a 
native  of  Lucca,  but  who  lived  at  Ragusa  ^ut  tbe  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  kind  of  statisticsof  Ragusa. 
which  has  remained  inedited.  The  lani^uagc  of  (he  country 
i?  a  dialect  uf  the  Sclavotiiaii.  res(  tnlilmi;  that  uf  the  neigh- 
bouruig  province  of  Hertsek,  but  more  refined  :  all  the  edu- 
cated people  speak  Italian,  which,  together  with  Latin,  liw 
the  literary  languages  of  the  country.  Ragusa  has  alwavi 
maintained  an  intlttmte  connection  wiili  Italy.  {NoiiMie  u- 
torieo-aitichit  suUe  Aniichiti.  Storia,  e  XeMerafHni  dti  Bigr 
gutei,  3  voIb..  8vo.  Ragusa,  18U3.) 

A  few  miles  east  of  Ragusa  is  Ragusa  Vccchia,  on  or 
near  tho  site  of  the  antient  Rpidaurus  in  Ulyria,  a  Roman 
colony  mentioned  by  Hirtnis  (De  Bella  Alexandrino,  . 
c.  44).  The  other  towns  of  the  territory  of  Ragusa  are, 
Siano,  a  small  place  about  flfteen  miles  north-west  of  Ra- 
gusa, and  Stagno,  about  ten  miles  farttier  in  the  same  di" 
reetion.  The  Uller.whieb  ts  strongly  fortified,  is  on  the  ntbmos 
leading  to  the  peninsula  of  Sahioncello.  The  island  of 
Meleda  contains  six  villages.  Tfie  i>opuUtJuu  of  the  whole 
circle  of  Ragusa  is  ri  ekoned  at  •Il.iino. 

Historxj  n/  R  i^iisn. — Ragusium,  or  Rausium,  seems  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  fu^^ntive  inhabitants  of  Epidaurus  in 
Illyria.  which  was  destroyed  bv  the  Slavi  in  tbe  sixth  ocA- 
tury  n{'  our  ara.  The  name  of  flatisium  is  said  by  Oonatao- 
tine  PurpliyrocemMus  (De  Admimslrando  Jmperw,  e.  29)  to 
bo  derived  from  *lau,*  a  rock ;  from  which  was  made '  liui- 
smi,' 'living  upon  recks.' for  such  was  theoi  ginal  situation  of 
Ragusa:  hence  by  corrnpiion  Rausa  or  R.uiyia.  and  Rha- 
cusa.  In  the  sevcnlli  century  tlu'  poj>nlatioii  of  Ragusa  was 
much  increased  by  emie;rant8  fix>m  baiona,  frum  Ascrivium 
(new  Cattaro),  from  DuTcigno.  and  other  touns  of  Daimatia 
and  Albania,  and  the  town  of  Ragusa  was  then  enlarged*aod 
fortified.  The  people  o^anited  their  muuicii  al  govern^ 
ment,  consisting  of  a  general  council,  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  mmilies,  from  which  councd  tho  nicm 
hers  of  the  senate,  or  executive,  were  drawn  I'v  lot.  The 
chief  mac;witrate,  or  president  of  the  senate,  was  styled 
count,  and  aftt  rwardg  rector,  and  was  renewed  every  year. 

They  aUo  aent  for  a  learned  man  from  Graece^  and  made 
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hiln  rector ;  ami  thruugh  hau  Ibcy  coucludcd  a  treaty  wiUi 
the  emperur  of  Constantinople.  They  also  made  a  treaty 
villi  Uw  Sckronian  princ«  uf  Narciito.  their  itamediute 
DMghbottr.  This  allknee  with  the  N:u:en(iiies,  «Uo  were 
ihra  iwjr  povarful  by  sea.  continuttd  until  Um  latter  part 
of  the  t«ntti  oeniurv,  when  the  emperor  Basiliits  TI.  In- 
duced  the  Ragu^a^M■^  to  forsake  the  alliance  of  .the  Nnrcn- 
tines,  vihxi  iiI»oul  the  iMitne  time  were  deft-ated  ni  st-ii  l>y 
Pietro  Orseolo,  do^  ofVtiULe;  afit  r  which  the  j)o\VL'f  of 
the  Narcntinej  dwindled  away.  The  Rogusans  now  applicil 
tbeiiiJ»elve<i  strenuoii>ly  to  agriculture»MWeU  •>  to  maritime 
trade:  tbey  built  v«Mel«,  and  beeame  powarful  by  mnu 
Steplwn,  ung  of  Dtlmatia*  gate  tbem  an  in«rea««  of  terri- 
tory ;  and  after  his  death,  his  widow  Margaret,  in  consequence 
of  some  disturbance!*  which  broke  out  in  her  countrv,  retired 
toRugusaniin  lur  (l;tij';luer,  and  became  a  nun.  fjogoslav, 
kutg  ni'  Ci'oalm,  a  relative  of  Margaret,  came  with  an  army 
to  besiege  Ragusa.  but  was  ubli;;ed  to  retire  after  dovastiiting 
tbo  tomlory.  llie  Saracens  from  Africa  alio  devastated  the 
lUfriaa  coast:  they  took  ^Vsciivium,  Ritano.  and  other 
plMNV,  and  attaelwd  Raguta;  but  tboamperor  of  Constan- 
tinople havioK  aent  an  armament  into  the  Adriatic,  the 
SaruLcris  I-.fl  that  coast,  and  :hic«'  ^licinselves  ujun  tlie 
opposiU;  sl4ure  of  Italy,  vrhfio  a  R:i^i;>;ui  ^.^uadron  joined  the 
Imperial  lleot,  and  dLfLaifl  the  S.ii.iii:i'.  The  annals  of 
Ragu^a  fur  several  centuncA  utter  liiy,  event  exhibit  a  suc- 
eeuioQ  of  aran  and  treaties  between  the  republic  and  the 
ScI»vonian  paven  of  Croatia^  Sarvia,  Bosnia,  and  Bul- 
garia, aa  well  as  with  the  emperon  of  Constantinople  and 
the  N  irman  kings  of  Sicily,  ihroUL^hout  which  tbeunall  com- 
ijuiniiv  of  Ragusa  preserved  its  independence  and  extended 
ils  inanimif  i.'.n'u-.  Unluckily  tlic  auti.il:.  an;  «>*»■>(.■  uii'  .-uifl 
confused,  esutxially  with  regard  to  dai4.'»,  a.t  ate  all  tlte 
records  which  we  have  of  the  various  Sclavouian  (Hiwers 
which  succeeded  each  other  from  tlie  seventli  to  the  four- 
teenth century  in  the  exteniivc  regions  between  the  Danube 
and  thie  Adriatic  Raguian  ifalleys  joined  Robert  Guiacard,  i 
the  Norman  ooaqueror  of  Sicily,  nj^ainst  AlexftisComnenus 
in  the  expedition  to  Durazzo:  Lu!  ^T>UlUl'l  Gttnniiiu^, 
having  detacher]  the  Ragusans  fiuiu  iln-ir  Nuiiuaii  alliancu, 
bestowed  privilL'fjL's  uii  tlie;r  iiiL'icliaiii>.  made  thetn  citizens 
of  Constantinople,  and  caused  a  ccrtani  number  uf  young 
Sagusans  to  be  educated  at  his  expense.  Nearly  about  tlie 
■ane  time  the  Ragusans  made  a  Ueaiy  of  cemmeree  with 
Ladialaus  L.  king  of  Hungary.  They  also  enlarged  their 
town  by  building  up  the  >^lope  of  the  mountain  to  tne  north- 
ward; and  as  a  new  inlinx  of  Sclavouian  fuinilifs  c.imc  to 
settle  anv-'iu;  ih.  m,  S<-l:uuin,ui  l),r.iiii.'  '.hi'  rs  clin^  I;ui- 
guage.  niid  ihe  Hutnuu  (iufbiLii)  .v  cuiTni)!  Liiiiit  lur  imt' 
gradii.uly  disused.  The  lu«ii  ik.w  a>.^iiiiicd  ilic  luum-  o(  Du- 
broumk,  which  was  derived  from  that  of  the  sue  winch  was 
oavlj  bvilt  upon;  for  until  then  Ragnia  had  retuiiicd  the 
Roman  languua  and  eostona  ana  imme,  being  origi- 
nally deaoendcd  fh>m  the  Roman  colony  of  Bpidanms. 
(Luccari.  Rtslri'!f-j  ilc'sli  A>iria?i  vli  Rti^ui't,  b.  i.)  ; 

Al<i>at  t!u'  \i.-:ir  i  DuiuLuaaus,  oi'dho  family  of  Giuda, 
tiieti  i.nic  ol'llie  piiiir  ,i»al  in  Ragusa,liavi:ii;  ln-en  rector  for  one 
year,  succeeded,  by  ais  connections,  wealth,  and  popularity, 
in  being  re  elccled  for  the  following;  year,  at  the  expiration 
of  wbieb,  being  strong  with  the  support  of  the  tower  orders 
and  that  of  tome  of  nia  fellow-pRtriciana,  he  eontrired  to 
prevent  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  great  council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  new  rector.  He  thus  reuined  the  su- 
preme magistracy  for  anoiliLr  two  years,  when  several  of 
the  juitricians,  growing  impatient  of  his  usurpation,  as- 
sembled privately  at  the  hou^e  of  Pirm  Bi'iii.'.>nia,  Dcmei- 
anus'  son-in-law,  and  resolved  to  get  nd  "t"  him.  As  they 
could  not  effect  this  by  their  own  strength,  they  agreed  to 
call  in  the  Ven^iana.  Beaescta  repaired  to  Venice  nnder 
pretence  of  oomtnercial  bdsmess,  and  having  had  inter* 
Views  with  the  priiirtpnl  Vt,u<  ti.in  sanators,  it  was  agreed  that 
Dcroi-iainia  shuuld  in'  <liivija  away,  but  on  the  nmdition 
liiai  V.  iiii-i-  should  III  future  appoint  tlu;  n<  li»rs  uf  Ua'^usa, 
The  Veuetiaos  sent  two  palleys,  ostensibly  tu  convey  am- 
haaaadort  to  Constantinople.  On  arriving  at  Ra<;usa,  the 
ambasaadora  repaired  to  tiie  residence  of  Demeiaun^,  and 
after  being  entertained  by  him,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to 
accompany  them  un  board.  As  soon  as  Demeianus  had 
«ntered  the  Venetian  sulky,  he  was  seized  and  bound,  and 
the  t;alicy  set  sad  for  Veii:(:c.  DL'iuidan us  was  so  enrajjtd 
at  this  trealioeut,  that  he  kdled  liimself  b\  heating  his  head 
against  the  boards  of  bis  r^diiii.  Kmm  liiai  time  till  1368, 
Hag^  had  Venetian  rrotnr».  who  held  office  for  two  years 


each,  and  were  taken  from  among  the  fu  st  patrician  famili^ 
of  Venice.  Razzi  gives  a  list  of  them.  Ra^usa  however  still 
continue<I  to  govern  itself  as  an  independent  states  and  to 
be  administered  according  to  its  own  laws. 

About  the  y«ar  1320  the  Ra^sant.  in  ordar  to  alMain  ft«^ 
dam  of  trade  with  the  territones  of  the  Bysantine  emperor, 
3i;re(.'d  *  >  ray  him  a  tribute  of  50U  ducats  a  year,  in  conse- 
quence uf  wliirh  the  RsigutMin  traders  were  sdiuittpd  into  the 
ports  of  the  ouipiro  un  th,-  s  iine  footing  as  nauvo  suLji-cts. 
In  1333,  Sieptieii,  king  of  Bosnsa,  fjavc  to  Kagusa  the 
almost  uninhabited  districU  of  P^iita  and  Stagno,  in  (be 

teninsula  of  Sabioncello,  and  thv  Ragosans  set  aboM 
uilling  a  strong  Ibrtreaa  at  Stagno,  wlilrh  eoainmndii 
the  istfimut.  at  the  expense  of  liO.OUO  ducats.  The 
lands  were  divided,  three  fourths  among  the  nobles  ond 
ijile  fiiurtli  aiiiDii^  iho  cih/i'iis,  Jilid  an  (.iliic(!r,  w;ih  llie  Iille 
of  count,  was  appointed  by  Ua^usa  to  govern  the  ceded 
district  In  134S  tlie  great  plague  whirli  ravaged  Europe 
spread  to  Ras;u*a,  where  it  carried  off  173  nobles,  300  citi- 
zens, aiirl  about  7000  of  the  lower  orders.  On  this  occasion, 
Kiul;  Siephen  of  Bosnia  showed  himaelf  friendly  to  the 
R  i^u^ansby  giving  them  provisions  and  other  aamstanoe. 
.Mi'iul  \'3f,^.  war  haviii:(  brr^kf-ii  mi!  he'wti'ri  Venice  aii<! 
the  ki;!'^  of  Hungary,  the  H  iiiii,>ari:ins  adv;piu'ud  as  fur  a<( 
Mestre,  and  Venice  was  oblii^ed  tu  suo  fur  p>-  h-l-,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  whicii  was  that  Kagusa  should  bo  restore<l  to 
independence  and  should  choose  its  own  rectors.  It  was 
also  determined  that  the  rector  should  be  renewed  every  six 
months.  In  gratitude  for  tUs.  the  Ragniana  agreed  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  600  ducats  yearly  to  the  king  of  Hnngary,  and 
to  hoist  his  flag  on  their  ramparts  by  the  side  of  that  of  the 
re[iul)lic.  In  tin-  gii-at  \Mir  l)Otvveeii  Genoa  and  Vcni<-e 
(A.u.  137?  :siM,  ;lje  iia^u^iis  sided  with  Genoa,  and  some 
of  their  galleys  were  at  the  battle  of  Chioggia.  After  the 
defeat  of  (be  Genoese,  Venice  sent  a  s<|uadron  against 
Ragusa,  wfaieh  applied  to  the  king  of  Bosnia  for  assistance, 
by  whose  aeana  ihay  repulsed  ti^  Venetiana,  after  which 
peace  eras  made  between  Veniee  and  Rat^aa.  About  the 
ye;ir  Ift'C  a  new  race  (  f  f  a nii<la!ili!  invadt-rs,  the  Ottani;iii<, 
under  Su'iina  Bayazid,  huvuig  defeaieil  SiLcisnuiiid  of  Hun- 
gary at  the  ^reai  b  ilile  Nicopolis,  overran  part  of  Bosnia, 
and  <«prcad  alarm  ii.->  far  as  Rasusa.  About  1414  the  Kagu- 
.san<^  purchased  peace  with  the  Ottomans  by  paying  an  annual 
tribute  of  MO  ducats,  which  was  afterwards  gradually  raised 
as  the  Turks  drew  nearer  to  Ragusa.   In  1433  the  Rn> 

Rsans  introduced  the  'manoiketory  of  woelleno  from 
orence,  which  became  their  principal  branch  of  internal 
indusirv.  They  »'d><i  e;ln^lru^te.1  an  aqiKiluet  to  carry 
tlie  spring  water  froio  tne  valley  of  Gmnebeto  to  their 
town,  at  an  expense  of  12,000  ducats. 

In  1440,  George  Dp^potos  of  Servia,  1>eing  defeated  by 
Amitiatli  II.,  took  refuge  at  Ragusa  with  his  fitnily  and 
treasurei,  and  was  there  prolecMd  against  the  threats  of 
Amoratb,  and  afterwards  Anmiabed  with  the  neans  of 
proceeding  to  Hungarv,  where  he  joined  the  brave  Hu- 
nyades.  i\bout  M.OO  tlie  Turks  overran  part  of  iJaliualia 
and  Albania.  Bu'tn  i  h  iwevor  reinaincrl  free,  and  "as  sull 
a  bulwark  to  Kagusa  on  tbc  land  sule.  The  Ragusans 
pnrrhas*?d  fr<im  several  Bosnian  lonis  the  district  of  Ragusa 
Vecchia  and  Canale^  whkh  constitutes  the  eastern  part  of 
their  terriloiy,  and  dUtribnted  the  land  among  their  citi- 
tens.  But  in  1463*4  Mahomet  U.  contnerad  Bosnia  also, 
and  the  Turks  became  Immediate  neighbours  of  Ragusa, 
and  have  been  ever  since.  About  147 1  they  rav8ge<l  the 
en-storn  district,  Canule,  but  RacTina  obtnined  a  respite  by 
raising  the  tribute  to  8000  ducats.  Mahotnet's  son,  Baya- 
zid  II.,  showed  himself  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Ragusans,  who  sent  envoys  to  coiigiatulate  him  on  his 
accession  to  the  throng  with  large  prasents  boUt  for  the 
Sultan  and  for  the  ehlef  officers  of  state,  and  from  that  time 
tlic  Ragus  ir.s  coniinuod  to  scnr!  y<-'arly  envoys  fo  Coiistiin- 
tinople  to  Liay  triluiie  ami  to  iiiaintuiua  good  understand ins» 
with  the  Porie.  During  the  long  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
et  iitury,  between  Sult.nn  Solyman  and  his  son  Selim  on  one 
■"idc,  and  Veni<'o  and  Spain  and  other  Christian  powers  on 
the  other,  the  Ragusans  found  it  a  must  arduous  tesk  to 
preserve  their  neutrality,  aa  the  fleets  of  the  belligerents 
came  repeatedly  off  their  coasts,  and  landed  and  plundered 
the  territory  without  scruple.  They  were  charged  by  the 
p<jpe,  Venice,  and  llie  emperor,  with  favonrin^r  the  Turks, 
and  by  iho  Turks  with  being  partial  to  their  eneroiw,  and 
this  because  they  endeavoured  to  keeii  on  good  terms  witli 
both,  supplied  their  raspective  shipping  with  provisions,  and 
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gavf  shelter  to  the  fugitives  of  Loth  parties.  Charle*  V. 
pressed  several  of  llieir  ^ulltys  into  his  service,  and  eoiilis- 
csitcd  seviTal  iif  their  nierchaiU  vi;»els.  When  ihe  Veiie- 
tianSi  the  pope's  admual,  and  Andrea  iX>ria  joined  their 
llMtt  in  th«  Adriatic,  in  1638.  against  Barbarusiia,  it  was 
urioosly  debated  amoni;  the  leaders  whether  they  should 
notiiegin  by  attacking  Ragusaand  bringing  it  into  tultjection 
to  Cbarles  V. ;  hut  Andrea  Doria  opposed  this  UMaura^  wy- 
ing  that  he  had  come  to  fight  the  inflaels,  and  not  hil  Imtlwr 
CBristians,  (R;\rzi,  Sturiu  di  Raugia,  who  lived  in  the  same 
century.)  I'iie  cxpe  lition  aj^auist  Caalelnuovrj  ami  C4il- 
taro  was  then  rcMiherl  upon.  After  the  takitij^  of  Castcl- 
nuovo  the  Spanish  garnnon  which  «w  left  there  made  in- 
cursions into  th«  neii^hbouring  territoiy  of  Ragusa,  plun- 
dering the  people,  violating  the  wmuMi,  eanying.off  tbe 
young  girU.  ana  eominittin;  every  kind  of  atrocity. 

Upon  this  itie  R;igii>ans  sent  a  learned  munk  to  pope 
Paul  III.  at  Rome,  to  jusiifv  iheir  conduct  and  explain  to 
him  their  critic;!!  .situation,  hcing  in  the  jaws,  as  it  were,  of 
the  dreaded  Utiomans,  with  a  Hcatity  and  rocky  lerritory 
which  did  not  afford  them  the  means  of  subsistence.  At 
laat  tbo  pope  promised  to  protect  Ragusa.  By  means  of 
•DToyaand  of  pnaents  to  the  various  power<i  and  by  main- 
taining u  most  prudaot  oonduet,  ttao  KaguMUM  Banaced  to 
steer  their  little  bark  safely  throagh  that  most  stormy 
period.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Au.itria,  brother  of  Charles  V., 
claimed  the  annual  tribute  from  Ragusa  lu  his  quality  of 
king  of  Hungary,  but  the  senate  unswcrcd,  that  Hungary 
having  been  cunciuered  \>\  the  Porte,  the  tribute  waa  now 
claimed  by  the  SuliaQ»BnaflroiD  ibattiiBO  Ragiun  eeaaed  to 
pay  tribute  to  Hungry. 

Ragusa  «aa  a  eity  of  roRiga ;  emigranta  from  all  parts 
found  hospitality  there  ;  Christians  Hying  from  the  Otto- 
mans ;  Florentine  patriots  emigrating  after  the  fall  of  their 
republic,  among  others  Sorlerini,  the  exiled  Gonfaloni^ro  of 
FttHrence;  Italians  from  every  part,  men  ot  learning,  found 
tharo  8  good  reception,  Ragusa  bein^  still  a  half  Italian  city. 
Tommaso  Cbersa  of  Rasusa  baa  written  a  notico  of  all  the 
distinguished  Tuscans  who  bad  been  in  varioua  opocba  aet- 
tied  at  Ragusa,  bi<^hopa,  profeaaoii)  men  of  lottors.  states- 
men, &c.  ( Dt'tili  lllustn  Toteani  HaH  in  tSveni  tempi  d 
Baxuta,  Padova,  ly.'-.) 

Ragusa  was  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  a  steppinsf-sfone 
between  Chiislendom  ami  Turkey,  and  much  interci>ur.se 
and  correspondence  were  carried  on  (brought  it,  which  could 
not  always  be  carried  on  direct  with  Consiantinojile,  Sultan 
Selim  11.  used  to  say  that  he  received  mote  correct  infiir- 
mation  through  the  raerchanta  of  Ragnsa  concerning  irbat 
took  place  amontj  the  Christians  in  the  West  than  from  all 
his  paihas  and  sandjacks.  Envoys  to  the  Porte,  from 
France,  Venice,  and  other  Christian  countries  embarkid  in 
the  ports  of  Italy,  and,  after  a  short  navigation  aeross  the 
Adnalic,  landed  at  Ragusa,  where  they  were  iinspitahly 
laceivedt  and  from  thence  proceeded  by  land  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

During  the  aoventaentb  and  eighteenth  ceaturiea^  after  a 
better  understanding  had  been  eatablisbed  between  the 

Porte  and  the  Christian  powers,  Ragu.-a  continued  to  enjoy 
her  independence  and  neutral  security,  paMug  the  accus- 
tomed trilnite  to  tbe  Sultan,  wlio  however  dirl  not  interfeio 
in  her  internal  concerns,  and  noTurkiab  soldier  was  allowed 
to  step  within  Us  boundaries.  Tbo  Sultan's  protection 
was  of  importance  to  Ragasa»  by  aeeurtatg  iia  Sag  from  the 
attacks  of  tbe  Barbaiy  pirate*.  In  ibla  reaptat  the  Raguaan 
merchant-ships  had  the  advantage  over  those  of  roost  states 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  acted  as  carriers  in  that  sea 
between  the  Levant  and  the  ports  of  western  Europe,  ami 
realised  consideiable  piuhis,  especially  in  times  of  war. 
Respectable  Ragusan  mercantile  houses  wore  established  in 
many  of  the  seaport  towns  of  tbe  Heditetraneaii.  The 
republic  maintained  a  small  fleet  of  gallonaad  other  armed 
veiaala fiw theproteetion of  ita ooaMa and ita trado.  In  1667 
Raguw  was  allfieted  by  a  dreadfiil  earthquake,  wbleb  rained 
the  greater  part  uf  the  town,  ai'.l  whifh  furnished  the 
subject  of  an  elegant  Latin  (oem  by  Stay,  a  native  of 
Bagusa. 

Xbc  inhabitants  vrcre  divided  into  three  orders,  genliluo- 
mioi  or  patricians  popolant  or  cttiaeos,  and  plebeians  or 
lower  ordera.  The  gentiluomini  consisted,  in  Razzi's  time 
(atxteenth  century),  of  twenty-nine  houses,  which  wore  aJI 
that  remained  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  bouses,  of 
which  the  patrician  order  of  Ragusa  had  once  consisted. 
Ram  giima  «  list  «f  tbcaa  tweDty«nino  houaea,  aome  of 


t  which  Were  from  Epidaurus,  some  from  Cattaro  and  otlci 
places  in  Dalmatia  and  AlUaniu.  and  others  from  Ita  y 
These  houses,  roost  uf  which  had  branched  out  into  several 
families,  intermarried  with  one  another  only,  vr  with  nubia 
families  of  other  countries.  In  the  second  editiou  of  Ltte- 
cari's  more  recent  work  (HisireUo  degli  Annali  di  Hagtuo, 
1790)  we  flihd  the  booses  increased  to  thirty-three.  Tbo 
men  wore  long  cloaks,  in  tbe  old  Florentine  Ihshion,  and 
round  caps  after  the  Venetian  fiishion.  The  patricians  had 
the  government  entirely  in  their  h.inds ;  liiey  were  all 
laembers  of  the  general  councilor  legislature,  which  met 
on  the  1st  of  December  every  year,  and  out  of  which  tbo 
members  of  the  senate  or  executive  were  chosen,  and  were 
renewed  every  year.  ^10  rector  or  chief  magistrate  waa 
ohanged  in  latter  timea  every  month.  Tbe  patriciaiu  did  not 
follow  any  ttsde  or  profbasion,  but  lived  either  on  their 
rents  or  on  the  interest  of  their  capital,  which  they  lent  to 
traders,  bhip-Qwaers,  and  wunufacturers.  The  citizens  were 
clneiiy  engaged  either  in  maritime  or  in  retail  trade. 
There  was  a  council  called  minoi',  consisting  of  eleven  old 
councillors,  five  of  whom  lormed  a  court  for  criminal  mat 
ters.  and  the  other  six  judged  in  civil  suits.  Then  was  also 
a  board  called  *Gonsiglio  dell*  Arte  dellaLana/  which  de- 
cided questions  concerning  the  trade,  and  especially  the 
I  woollen  trade,  which  was  the  most  important.  A  stipendiary 
^;iiaid,  of  one  hundred  Hungarian  soldiers  and  a  captain, 
wa.s  kept  by  tlie  republic,  besides  which  there  was  a  guard 
of  native  militia.  Razzi,  a  foreiL;ner  and  ii  monk,  s:u>,tbat 
the  councillors  generally  administered  justice  strictly,  csi>e- 
cially  in  criminal  matters,  but  that  in  civil  suits  they 
somelimea  favoured  those  of  their  own  order.  Luocari,  • 
Ragusan  and  B  patriewn.  !<ays  notb.mg  about  this.  Raiii 
!  chiefly  complaiii-s  of  the  forwardness  .uid  iniperlincnce  of 
1  the  Iwys  of  the  patrician  order,  wiio  used  to  carry  things 
j  with  a  high  hand,  and  even  beat  the  other  boys  in  the 
streets,  who  dul  not  dare  to  resent  this  treatment  in  public, 
but  sometimes,  lie  adds,  when  the  latter  mot  their  assailanta 
i  in  bye  places,  they  took  full  revenge,  and  nothing  more  was 
I  said  about  it.  Ho  also  eomplaina  that  tbo  aaid  boys,  while 
I  attendillg  aermon»  especially  during  Lent,  would  make  a 

Sreat  disturbance  in  church,  '  but,'  lie  adds  feelingly,  *  as 
ley  were  mostly  of  l  atncian  families  we  could  not  contiol 
'  them,  and  must  bear  il  with  paiienre.'    It  was  a  proverb  at 
Ragusa,  'Dalle  muschc  di  Zara,  c  dai  putii  di  Raugia  cara, 
libera  uos,  domine'  (the  I.ord  deliver  us  from  the  tlics  of 
1  Zara,  and  Urom  the  boys  of  our  beloved  Riagusa).  But  of  the 

Eiwn-up  men  be  speaks  with  esleom,  aa  steady,  well  bo- 
vtd,  just,  and  civil.  The  people  in  general  were  content 
and  thriving.  The  gentlewomen  dressed  mostly. in  black, 
with  white  veils  thrown  over  iheir  heads  and  shoulders, 
which  covered  their  facis :  unni.;riied  ladies  seldom  ap- 
peared in  the  streets.  The  women  of  tbe  other  cla>scs 
dreascd  in  various  eoloota,  and  went  about  with  their  ftcaa 
uncovered. 

The  Ragusans  from  the  beginning  of  their  republic  haw 
belonged  to  tho  Western  or  Roman  church.  Thej  wen 
not  very  tolerant  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  ehureb.wbom 

they  considered  as  schismatics;  and  they  drove  them  away 
from  the  territories  which  they  acquired  at  difTcrcnl  times 
,  Luccari  :;ives  a  list  of  the  urcbbishops  of  Ragusa.  R^igu'a 
I  is  now  only  a  bishop's  see,  and  its  bishop  is  suffragan  to  the 
archbishop  of  Zara. 

Ragusa  had  remained  an  independent  atate  for  mora  than 
a  thousand  years ;  it  had  stood  the  attacks  of  nvmetoua 
barhnrinns ;  it  had  warded  off  the  insidious  approach  of  ila 
formidable  Ottoman  neighbours:  it  remained  as  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  European  civilization  on  the  borders  of  wild 
Bosnia  and  &erce  Alljaiua:  u»  ititiependenre  and  its  flue 
were  respected  by  all  the  states  of  Europe.  Coeval  with 
Venice,  it  fell  soon  after  that  republic.  Xue  French  Revo* 
lutioit  and  the  wars  resulting  from  it  destroyed  its  indcpetl- 
denecaawall  aa  that  of  all  the  old  republics  of  Surope. 
In  1806,  France  and  Russia  were  quarrelling  about  tbe 
possession  of  the  important  district  of  Cuttaro,  one  of  the 
spoils  of  Venice,  which  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Presburg  between  Austria  and  France.  Tlu'  Ru-sians 
however  from  Corfu  had  been  beforehand,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  Cattaro,  with  the  connivance  of  tbe  Austrian 
local  authorities  and  with  the  auistance  of  the  Monieoo- 

f riiH.  The  French  troops  from  Dalmatia  could  not  readi 
)atturo  without  crossing  tbe  neutral  territory  of  Ragusa 
'The  want  of  faith  displayed  in  the  alfoir  of  Cattaru  gave 
to  aaother  viotation  of  flutb  jmeeni Jig  R^iw 
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The  .loldiere  of  Napoleon,  unable  to  occupy  Cattaro,  t  ok 
mililary  possession  of  Ragusa.  in  May,  lb06,  without  any 
ttuduw  of  npl\t.  except  the  prctenca  of  ilefending  it  from 
tbe  incursions  of  the  MoDtvneghni.'  iBotti,  Storiad" Italia, 
kisii.)  But  It  was  pnsiMty  the  PMaeh  ooeupation  of 
RagoM  that  l«d  the  MoDtmcnim  to  ovatnin  its  twritory. 
Tber  b«aieged  the  fVeneh  within  the  tovn.  The  unfortu- 
nate Ragusan^  placed  between  the  regular  French  troops 
irithm  and  the  savasjo  Montenegrins  without,  saw  their 
country-houses  and  villages  devastated,  but  the  town  wns 
HTed  firom  the  Montenegrins.  The  result  of  this  was.  that 
Napoleon,  hjra  aln4ui  of  the  pen,  in  1808.  abolished  the 
lepidiAkaa  govemiiiant>  and  inooqtorated  Raguia  vith  the 
pRWiBce  of  Dalmatia,  and  he  made  MannoQt  titular 
liuke  of  Ragusa  and  governor  of  fbe  province.  Thus 
ended  the  independence  uf  Ra^u-*a,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  ncarh  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  (rfn<ia, 
Venice,  Lucca,  Geneva.  Hamburg,  and  the  other  free 
towns  of  Genoany.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  181  J,  when 
lite  AiMUiaiM  again  oocupied  Dalmatia,  tbej  found  Ragusa 
ineladcd  hi  that  provinee.  and  they  kept  it,  and  it  has  ever 
since  forme<l  part  of  the  Austrian  territories.  A  good  map 
J  I>a)matia.  including  the  territory  of  Ragusa,  was  pul>- 
ll^;R'<l  at  Vienna  in  li^lO:  'Ciutevon  Dalmatian  und  dem 
Gvbielh  von  Kaeusa,'  by  Max.  de  I'raux. 

KAGWORT  IS  the  vulgar  name  of  a  plant  called  Senecio 
Jintaa,  vhieh  ta  to  called  from  the  ngged  appearanoe  of  the 
leaves.  It  ia  a  mere  weed  of  no  beauty ;  out  the  name  it 
oAen  applied  to  Senecio  elegatu,  a  Cape  annual  with  purple 
flowers,  whicit  wa.->  formerly  a  eommon  ornament  u>  gar- 
dens. 

RAI.    [Pkrsia.  p.  47G  ] 

RAIKES.  ROBERT.   [Su:«day  ScBOObt.] 

KAIL-  (Oroitliolonr.)  CRallid.«.] 

BAILWAY.  a  road  m  which  smooth  tracks  of  wood,  iron, 
or  other  suitable  material  are  laid  to  facilitate  the  motion 
of  wheel-carriages.  Railways  are  of  various  kinds,  and  hsTe 
U  t  n  used  for  a  very  I'onsi^lerablo  time  as  n  me.in-;  of  tr.ins- 
F>ori  for  mirieri>ls  and  heavy  goo<ls ;  and  recentl),  iii  fon- 
junction  with  locomotive  steum  eiigine.s,  have  been  intro- 
duced to  a  tery  important  extent  for  the  purpo»e:>of  general 
epDveyanee. 

As  the  construction  of  •ailway  carriages  and  the  power 
made  nae  of  for  drawing  or  propelling  them  are  subjects 
iaiinntely  connected  with  that  of  the  formation  of  the  roud 
itself  it  appears  desirable  to  treat  of  the  whole  m  one  arliole. 
1:  is  here  intended  therefore  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
t;(tv»  of  invention-  relaiing  to  railways;  an  account  of  the 
l>  «gnins;,  exuc-uting.  and  mode  of  working  a  line  intended 
fw  nflerai  traffic  i  and  a  condensed  description  of  the  prin- 
npal  railways  eompleted  or  in  progress  in  this  and  other 
counirie-.. 

Hiitory.  —  Thouph  some  w  titers,  in  attempting  to  tiace 
■'be  ongm  of  railv^uys,  have  ^une  hack  to  an  e  irlier  pe'iod, 
It  doe*  not  appear  tliat  any  satisfactory  notu  c  of  what  may 
Nliy  be  eODSidered  as  such  is  to  be  found  before  the  sevcn- 
taeath  eentury.  in  the  eacl^  half  of  which  wooden  tail, 
hao,  or  waj^n  ways  were  introdoeed  in  the  odllieries  of 
the  north  of  England.  They  were  udoptod  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  labour  of  drawini;  coal*  from  the  pits  to  the  phices 

shipment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ne\vca>'ii-  up'in  Tviu-, 
atid  they  consisted,  in  the  first  instance,  simply  ut  jueies  of 
*orjd  imbedded  in  the  ordinary  nad»iB  sooh  a  manner  as  to 
f>*fa.  wbeel'traoka  for  tlie  carta  or  waggons  employed.  Tlie 
•sedcn  traeka  presented  a  mttdi  smoother  surlliee  for  the 
wheels  to  roll  upon  than  the  very  imperfect  roads  previously 
Ofcd.  and  therefore  greatly  increased  the  available  power 
of  the  hon>es.  The  advantages  even  of  this  rude  kind 
of  railway  were  su  great  as  to  cause  its  extensive  intro- 
duction in  Tarioua  mining  districts,  and  in  course  of  time 
wvetal  impfovMDenta  were  made  upon  iu  About  1765, 
ftom  a  hondred  to  a  hnndred  and  Bf^  years  after  their  first 
iotroduction,  the  wooden  railways  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  the  foUowint^  manner:— The  road  was  prepared  by  being 
'i-vflled.  or  rcducc'l  to  as  uniform  an  inc'iiiiati  ni  us  rucum- 
^'.anees  would  allow  :  pieces  of  wood,  roughly  .squared,  about 
■  iX  feet  long  and  four  to  eight  inches  square,  were  then  laid 
MToasit  at  a  distance  of  about  two  or  three  feet  from  each 
bthtr,  and  upon  these  other  pieces,  carefully  sawn,  about 
litoneven  inches  wide  and  five  deep,  were  fastened  by 
lafiBi  «^  pegs,  m  such  a  manner  as  to  form  two  wheel- 
tracks,  about  four  feet  apart.  Tlic  roail  was  then  cumpkted 
VyfiUing  the  spaoes  between  the  cross- pieces  (which  are 


oallcd  lUepf^t),  and  under  the  rails,  with  ashes,  grave!,  or 
other  i-oad  matetials.  Fig.  \  is  an  elevation  and  ground- 
phin  oi  this  primitiTo  nilwmy,  oa being  the  aloe^eob  aoA 

b  b  the  rails. 

Kg.  1. 


Au  important  improvement  on  this  eoostnietion  oonsistad 
in  the  addition  of  a  second  set  of  raib,  similar  to  the  flrat, 
and  spiked  or  peeped  down  to  them,  as  shown  in  the  eleva- 
tion,     8.  in  which  e  represents,  the  upper  rail.    In  the 


formei  pian  the  removal  of  a  rail  that  was  broken  or  worn 
out  frequently  occasioned  the  derangement  of  the  sleepaMi 
and  rendered  them  useless,  from  toe  peg*holes  beeottiiig 
too  large.  By  this  improvement  these  moonvenieneee  wore 

removed,  as  the  u)>per  rails  might  be  repeatedly  renewed 
without  disturbing  the  substructure,  and  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity  for  pegging  twice  into  the  same  hole.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  tiiu  change  was  that,  by  the  rail  being  raised,  a 
greater  depth  of  ballast  or  road  material  might  be  spread 
over  the  sleepertk  to  protect  them  from  the  hones'  feet 

The  Tehieies  tned  upon  these  wooden  railways  were  gODO> 
rally  waffgon*.  containing  from  two  to  thne  tons  of  eoid, 
mounted  upon  «mall  wheels.  The  wheels  were  provided 
with  a  llunge,  or  projecting  rim,  which,  by  coming  in  con- 
tact vulli  the  side  of  the  rail,  kept  the  waggon  in  the  proper 
direction.    Each  waggon  vvas  drawn  b\  one  horse. 

As  It  was  desirable  thai,  as  far  as  possible,  the  power  of 
the  horses  should  be  equally  applied  in  every  part  of  the 
road,  it  beeamo  uanal  at  an  early  Miied,  at  least  as  early  as 
1 7 16,  t9  nail  thin  platee  of  mailleaole  iron  upon  the  surface 
of  t  he  wooden  rails,  wherever  a  steep  ascent  or  a  sharp  curve 
rendered  the  draught  harder  than  usual,  so  that  thu  horse 
niii:lit  iiavul  with  a  foil  load  upon  the  ordiiiarv  {uriionsof 
the  line,  and  yet,  hy  the  help  of  the  greater  smoothness  of 
an  iron  surface,  he  able  to  peas  the  difficult  points  without 
inconvenience.  The  eiienmstaaeaa  in  which  these  lines 
were  used  ireie  sneh  that  there  waa  almost  invariably  a 
descent  towards  the  river  or  sea  shore,  which,  hoin^  in 
favour  of  the  load  conveyed,  was  an  advantage.  Where  the 
>h  >(  eiU  would  otherwise  be  too  abrupt,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
make  an  elevated  stailh  at  the  river  end  of  the  railway,  and 
shoot  the  coal  from  the  waggons,  by  an  inclined  plane,  at 
once  into  the  bold  of  the  ships.  Sometimes  also^  where  the 
indination  would  prove  ineonvenient  if  disuibnted  equally 
along  the  line,  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  railway  was  made  of  a  convenient  descent,  and  the  rc- 
inainiiig  full  accomplished  by  one  or  lucre  inclined  planes, 
or  runs,  whi<'h  the  waggons  were  allowed  to  deM-eiid  by 
their  own  gravity,  the  velocity  being  checked  hy  u  piece  of 
wood,  called  a  brake  or  convoy,  being  pressed  forcibly  upon 
one  or  both  of  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  waggon. 

It  may  bo  anpposed  that  the  saving  of  labour  effected  by 
means  of  the  wooden  railway  wa«  coiuidered  sufflcient  for 
the  purpose^  In  which  it  wai  :i;iit;.ed,  .m  it  c  inliiiucfl  in  use 
fur  a  ccitiury  and  a  half  w.inoul  any  important  step  being 
taken  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  durable  material. 
Some  ntfinr-waya  were  constructed  fur  similar  purpose^ 
but,  though  ))usse&sing  many  advantages,  they  are  not  eo 
smooth  as  those  of  wood.  '  The  next  material  improve 
ment  was  the  use  of  cast>iran  plates  upon  the  wooden 
rails.  It  is  sdmewhat  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding 
the  well  known  eltoct  of  iron  plates  in  diminishing  the 
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rcuftUaco.  and  their  frequent  uae  at  already  sutcd,  this 
experiment  is  said  to  have  been  iwde  IWNW  in  cuti»eauence 
of  aosidaDtal  eireumaisocas  than  M  m  praoMdiiatea  mea- 
aore  of  improvement  A  wooden  nUtray  vas  in  uae  at  the 

Colebrook  Dale  iron-works,  about  the  year  1767,  when  the 
price  of  iron  becatne  very  ]o\v,  and  it  was  determined,  in 
order  to  kcLptliu  furnaces  at  work,  to  cjut  bars  which  luii^jht 
be  laid  down  upon  tbu  wcjoileii  raiU,  and  save  cxpcnte  itt 
their  ropairi,  and  which  it  via  i  ropoitcd  tu  take  up  and  kU 
as  pup  m  case  of  a  suddea  nse.   This  phin  was  tuggcated 
If  Mr.  Reynolds,  wImm  name  is  also  wortkf  of  renem- 
Imnee  from  the  oirottmitanceor  his  having  creetadtbo  first 
ifon  bridge  set  up  in  Sngland,  also  at  Colebrook  Dal*. 
Thc-e  bars,  or  '  waiillii^^s  uf  iron,'  as  tin  y  were  called,  were 
Ave  feet  Ion:;,  fuur  Uichus  bruail,  aiul  ua  im  h  and  a  (juiirter 
thick,  an'l  wi-iu  tast  wiili  ihri-e  liulfs  for  ODnvt-iinii^c  ni' 
nailing  to  the  wooden  raiU.   Mr.  Hornblower,  an  iii)4cnioU!> 
BMbanietan,  known  as  a  rival  of  Watt,  in  describing  this 
load,  remarks  on  the  fiieility  with  which  vehicles  might  be 
tamed  off  the  track  when  required,  owin^  to  the  absence  of 
n|(uiding  flange;  bat  thia  is  a  eonTenwnea  ineompatible 
with  some  of  the  most  imjiortant  qualities  of  a  railway. 
Various  plans   have   been  pn)pose<l  for  combining  the 
.sinootiiueas  of  a  railway  with  liic  character  of  a  common 
road,  and  of  these  perhaps  none  is  more  feasible  ilian 
that  patented  by  Mr.  Woudhouse,  m  18U3,  in  which,  by  in- 
genious arrangements  which  it  is  not  nece^ry  here  to  de- 
tail, laib  of  the  sectional  form  mpreiented  by  /g.  3,  are 
imbedded  In  an  ordinary  pavement  or  road.      ftg.  3- 
The  fiincave  form  of  tlie  iijiper  surface  of 
the  rail  wouM  lend  to  keep  carnages  in  the 
right  directiiin.  anil \et  admit  of  their  being       /     1  \ 
turned  out  without  difficulty.    The  ease  of  ' 
dmoght  which  would  be  attained  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  ma^  be  conceived  by  observiitf  the  effect  of  the  iron 
goMen  m  some  of  the  streets  of  London,  which  closely 
leaemble  Woodbouae's  rail  in  form,  and  are  frequently 


made  use  of  ax  wheel-tracks  by  driven,  Dotwithstandinjg 

being  confined  to  oiiesiilf  dC  the  vehale. 


the  inconvenience,  and 


evia  (laiij^ir, 


arising  from  Uieii 


Sliortly  afler  the  ex]HTuneiit  at  Gilebrook  Dale,  cast-iron 
rails  with  an  upright  Hanf,'e.  as  shown  in  section  in  Jig.  4, 
were  brooght  into  uae.  They  were  first  used.  pig,  4. 
it  ia  beliaved,  at  the  ooUiery  of  the  Duke  of 
lfarMk.naar8beae1d.  '  '  ^ 
they  were  fixed 
like  those  used 

They  were  cast  with  hole-,  for  ikuIs,  and  so  laid  down  that 
the  Itanges  should  cither  both  of  them  be  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  tm  track,  ot  vice  veriS,  so  that,  as  explained  hv  jSg. 
Ai  which  leprgaenta  an  end  section  of  the  two  rails  fixed  to 

Kft.  4. 


U  the  ooUiery  of  the  Duke  of 

hefleM.  in  1776.  Originally  |] 

upon  cross  sleepers  of  wood,  il?] 

jd  to  support  wooden    rail-i.  '  •   ^'»>»  >|| 


a  slceptr,  with  apairof  wheels  I  u  them,  one  flant^oo  Moh 
tail  iaillflbient  to  prevent  cama'^^'i  s  rnnning  off. 

Ahont  tha  year  l  79  t  blocks  of  !<tone  were  introduced  as 
tnMOrti,  instead  of  the  wooden  steepen.  Thej  were^  in  the 
early  lailwaya,  abeat  a  CmK  square,  and  eiprht  or  nine  inehes 
deep.  One  of  these  blocks  is  imbed  led  m  the  road  under 
t«ch  joint  in  the  rails,  which  are  spiked  down  to  woo<len 
plugs  inserted  in  the  stone.  As  the  f'siiinlution  alTorilcd  by 
Stone  blocks  is  firmer  than  that  of  wooden  sleepers,  they 
were  quickly  introdoeod  in  moat  oaaoa  when  a  dnmUa  nad 
was  rwfuired. 

Many  ingenious  improvements  have  been  made  upon  the 
kiad  of  milway  just  deseribsd.  whieh  ia  atiU  extendTriy 
naad  in  mining  districts  for  the  conTeranee  of  coal.  Iron* 

htonc,  &c.  It  m,  for  distinction,  calleil  tli.-  /7(//c-rail'.vay 
or  tramr'xiJ,  an6  is  very  conveiueiit  troui  the  tacilily  of  its 
construct loti,  ami  the  ctrcumstance  that  vehicles  adapted 
tm  uae  upra  it  may  also,  if  Docessary.  be  used  off  the  rails. 


The  form  of  the  rail  is  however  a  weak  one,  considering  the 
quantity  of  iron  used,  and  it  is  such  as  tu  permit  the  lodge* 
meat  of  atonaa  and  dirt,  which  not  only  impode  the 


only  impode  <   

of  the  corriagm,  but  are  also  liable  to  throw  them  oat  of  tl^ 

track.  The  former  of  these  inconvenieiir  c>  has  been  in 
some  degree  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  rail  with  an  under 
I  lb,  as  tmwm  in/g.  6»  a  form  which  waa  adopiid  ta  i«4wea 

Fig.  6. 


the  cost  of  rcpoirs  on  the  Surrey  tramroad. 

The  serious  disadvantages  of  the  plate-railway  leil  to  the 
use  of  ed^e-rails,  whieh  have  now  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  p»a«iona  fiocm.  The  firat  edgB>nilwur  of  any 
coaaidarahle  mttent  waa  that  eomplatad  in  1801  Ihr  w* 
conveyance  of  slate  from  the  quarries  of  Lord  FaorhjA. 
Iti  construction  is  illustrated  by  Jiff.  7,  which  representa 
the  two  rails,  and  the  form  given  to  the  tire  of  the  wheels 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  tlie  right  course.  These  laUs  were 


of  an  oval  .section,  the  longest  diameter  boinz  verticaL 
They  were  four  feet  six  inches  long,  and  had  a  aoTotailed 
block  caat  boncath  each  end,  whieh  fitted  into  an  inn  sill 
imbedded  in  the  road.  The  wheels  were  fimsed  with  a 

grooved  tire,  fitting  loosely  on  the  rail.  It  was  found  how- 
ever that  in  course  of  time  the  groove  became  so  deepened 
by  wear  as  to  fit  the  rail  tightly,  and  thereby  produce  much 
friction.  To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  inventor,  inlio- 
duoed  a  rail  and  wheel  formerl  as  ^hon  :i  at  i,J^.  7,  in 
whieh  the  bearing  aurfaoe  of  the  mil  and  the  conesponding 
part  of  the  wheel  were  flat  The  rails  hehig  laid  only  two 
feet  apart,  the  carriages  were  necessarily  small,  and  the  fiic- 
tion  considerable,  yet  the  savint;  of  power  efrecte<l  was  such 
that  two  horses  regularly  drew  a  train  of  twenty-four  waj;- 
gon<.  each  containing  about  a  ton:  and  ten  horses  were 
found  sufficient  to  conduct  a  trafflowhiclt  had,on  aeommon 
road,  re<|uired  /our  hundred. 

TImj  decided  advantages  of  edge-rails  were  so  well  appre- 
ciated by  the  coakowoera  of  Northumberland  and  Ournam, 
that  they  were  adopted  extensively  by  them  within  a  few 
years  after  the  successful  experiment  at  Pc;irhyri.  The 
form  i>f  rail  most  gem  rally  adopti-d  «as  even  belter  ealcu- 
lated  to  e<xinoiiii-i'  the  strength  of  the  iron  than  that  uf  Mr. 
Wyatt.  The  lolloping  figures  represent  a  mode  of  construc- 
tion introduced  early  in  the  present  century,  and  which  ia 
slill  used  for  colliery  railways  to  a  considerable  extent  Tha 
rails  am  cast  in  lengths  of  three  or  fotir  feet,  and  their 
grcatast  sectional  dimension  is  in  the  depth.  They  are 
made  of  what  is  ealled  a  fish-bellied  form,  the  lower  edge 
being  curved  so  as  tu  give  the  rail  greater  depth  in  the  cen- 
tre than  at  the  mds  or  points  of  support,    a,  fig.  repro' 

-fl 


senla  the  ctosa  saetiOQof  the  rail  in  the  middk,  and  A  at  the 
end.  The  ends  are  so  made  as  to  r.  « 

forma  half  lap  joint  (/^.  9),  and  they  ' 
lU  into  a  suilaiilc  cuvily  111  ucasl  uon 
[eilestal  or  chair,  which  is  spiked 
down  to  the  ordinary  stone  blocks  or 
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trooden  sl«»r»pcr».  A  side  view  of  Ihe  rail  with  two  chain 
tK  given  :it  r,  /Ig.  8,  and  Iho  upper  part  of  the  fi{;urf  is  a 
Sisetuin  of  the  rftilmy  M  eoiB]il«ted,  showing  also  tbo  form 
of  wheel  enipltiyeil.  It  will  be  rsatlily  perceived  tint  the 
rounded  fufisce  of  the  rail  renders  the  lon^enicnt  of  exfiu- 
tieons  matter  almost  imposiiblc.  The  means  adopti<l  tu 
beep  the  carriai^cs  u]>oii  liio  nuls  are  much  the  same  in  liiii 
as  m  ihv  pUle-railway,  but  the  )u>Mtion  of  the  parts  is  re- 
Ncrsed,  the  protecting  tlangi-  Ufiiii^  upon  the  wheel  instead 
of  the  rail.  By  this  armn^vment  the  flange  may  bo  made 
much  iimaller  than  that  of  a  tram-plate,  and  the  ft-iciion  is 
nraaliy  stiU  fonha  diminishad  b«  givios  a  aligbtly  eoair«l 
fbnn  to  the  wheel-tirai,  so  that  the  flan^  are  bnt  rarely 
brought  into  nctual  contact  with  ihc  rails. 

AllUuuL'h  the  principle  of  ro[)striif lion  hercgncti  ;s  that 
most  coimiu  iily  follnu (_■<!,  thL-  di'iyils  vary  so  much  th;i: 
hardly  any  tivo  railways  arc  alike.  More  will  be  s:ml 
on  this  subject  in  treating  of  the  improved  railways  con- 
atr acted  during  the  last  ten  ycaia.  it  b«in|;  the  object 
here  to  prewnt  an  outline  of  the  progrem  naite  in  the  oon- 
Mrtictioa  of  railways  prior  to  their  rc<'<'tit  extraordinary  ex- 
tension. The  neetional  fbrms  of  edge  ruils.  though  very 
Various,  generally  bear  a  c  nislrlt-rahlf  !  j>einhlancf  to  that 
here  represented;  and  the  ti->!i-l>flhed  piuiile  Ima  been  se- 
lected as  the  must  usual,  ahhuuL'h  parulM  rails,  or  those 
with  an  equal  depth  throughout  from  end  to  end,  have  also 
been  extensively  used.  The  form  of  the  chain*  or  pedestals, 
and  the  method  of  aeeuring  the  caib  to  them,  it  also  very 
vnridble.  In  /igt.  8  and  9  the  nib  are  represented  aa  hav- ! 
i  l;  hilf-bp  ioints,  the  two  ends  being  plueod  together  be- 
iwivii  the  I  hi  eks  of  the  choir,  and  fastened  by  a  pio  driven 
li  ruuL^ii  the  vvhi)li-.  S  itiiL'^iine*  the  end>  of  tlie  rails  nro 
made  square,  abuUiiig  against  one  another  in  the  chair,  anil  | 
secured  by  n  »i-parate  pin  through  each  rail.  Since  the  ge-  j 
neral  iotroduetion  oflocorootive  engines,  the  use  of  pins  has  i 
been  abendooed,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  work  loose,  and  ' 
wedges  or  keys,  vhieh  may  be  tightened  when  necessaiy. 
have  been  applied  in  different  ways  in  their  stead.  In  some 
rases  ctgc  rails  have  been  cast  with  a  pedestal  attached  U} 
one  etui,  fittfl  to  recL-ive  the  o^iimsite  end  of  tlw  ndjoinin;^^ 
ra^l. 

One  oilier  impruvement  in  the  constniction  of  railways 
must  be  luenlioned  in  this  hasty  sketch  of  their  eSOly  hu- 
terj:  it  is  the  muoduction  of  malleable  iron  u  »  naiwiel 
for  lailSk  ra  imprenrement  whieh  may  perhaps  be  eonsidend 

to  have  done  more  than  any  other  ia  prepanii^  railroads  for 
becoming  the  principal  hif;h\vays  of  a  roiniuerdal  country. 
From  the  cijiniiK'UrctiuMU  of  the  use  of  inm  railways,  iiUK-h 
inconvenience  was  caused  by  Ihe  fre({uent  breakage  of  the 
rails,  especially  thMe  of  the  tram-plate  form.  The  brittle 
nesB  of  cast-iron,  owing  to  its  crystalline  structure,  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  raila  riiould  be  mede  much  stronger 
than  solBcient  to  beer  oldlnary  loeda,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  resist  aeeidental  strains  and  shneks;  but  although 
many  of  the  earlier  railways  were  relaid  w  ith  heavier  rails 
than  were  <iri{;iivally  supposo<l  needful,  breakages  were  of 
such  comoioii  occurrence  a-*  to  ocrasioii  linii-h  trouble  and 
expense.  8o  long  as  the  travelling  was  restricted  to  a  low 
rate  of  speed,  the  accidents  and  delays  tb»  oeeiiioned  were 
of  mioor  importaoce.  hot  the  difficulty  tt  Rvardiog  against 
them  woald  no  doubt  haw  greatly  retarded  the  use  or  nil- 
ways  for  the  rnnvcyanee  of  passengers,  had  not  an  adequate 
ti?rocdy  been  pnivulcd  before  the  experiment  was  made. 
Bars  of  malleable  iron  were  luid  down  as  rails  lo  a  limited 
extent  as  early  as  IbO^,  ami  there  wcrw  Mime  engineerii  who 
advocated  their  use.  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience 
ari«inc;  from  their  unsuitable  form,  no  machinery  being  then 
esed  by  wbieh  thif  eoald  be  made  economically  in  any 
eDier  thM  •  aqmn  or  flat  Ibrm.  The  desin  to  intioduoe  a 
mere  dntaUe  ml  led  also  to  experimeiHa  oa  the  eombina- 
tiou  of  wrought  and  ea.st  iron  ;  but  these  am!  till  inilar  con- 
trivances were  superseded  in  lf>'JO  by  Mr.  Hirkoiishaw's 
ii.VL-niion  of  an  ellii  ient  and  cheap  method  of  rolling  jrou 
bars  suitable  for  rails  and  other  purposes.  [Ikon.  vol.  \iu.. 
p.  31.]  The  flbrous  texture  of  wrought-iron  makea  it  far 
l«ae  likely  to  break  when  rabjected  to  cooeuaaion  than  east- 
inn,  and  the  seeiioiMl  farm  tiaed  is  such  aa  to  rendw  bend- 
ing  improbable.  It  Ls  a  remarkable  fiwt  that  malleable  rails, 
when  in  use.  do  not  rust  to  any  material  extent,  whilw  the 
skinc  ra.ls,  if  \\\ni;  on  the  ground  le^iide  the  (rack,  rapidly 
exfoliate  atul  wa.ste  away.  One  vers  iinpoi  tanl  advanUf;e 
af  malleabie  rails  is  the  reduction  thai  they<.  tTect  iii  the 

'  of  joints,  they  being  usually  made  fiAeen  £set  long.  I 


while  the  hritllencsK  of  nut  raik  rendered  it  unstifc  to  hatv 
them  more  than  thre<-  or  four  f<-et.  the  fpeee  Yictween  tire 
points  of  support.  Orwinally  the  long  wrot^bt  tails  were 
ooDlned  to  the  paralleT  fbrm,  but  they  an  now,  by  a  very 
ingenious  adaptation  of  rolling-maeUaety,  niide  flstt-belliM 
when  that  form  is  preferred. 

The  application  of  railwa>s  having  been,  down  to  a  recent 
period,  liuuled  to  the  conveyauee  of  minerals  and  merchan- 
dise, and  that  at  a  very  moderate  velocity,  there  was  little 
that  requires  remark  in  the  construction  of  the  carriages 
employeil  upon  them.  Thej  were  usually  four-wheeled 
megom,  of  small  dimeosiont  eompared  with  ihoae  used  on 
oratnaiy  roedt,  in  order  that  the  weight  might  be  dntri- 
buled  over  a  considerable  length  of  road.  Beinj:  ^iiidi-d  in 
the  require<l  direction  by  the  flanges,  it  is  uuni  ccssarv  lo 
uiia.  h  the  axles  of  railway  carmines  m  >,uch  a  manner  as  to 
ciiabk*  them  to  turn,  and  tlie  wheels  to  lock  under  the  body, 
as  in  eoiunion  vehicles;  and  for  the  same  reason,  eombillM 
with  the  greater  straightncss  of  a  railway,  it  is  uniMCMiiry, 
and  mostly  deemed  unadviseable,  to  allow  the  wheels  fo 
revolve  independently  of  the  axles.  The  most  approved 
plan  especially  for  edge-railways,  is  to  fix  the  wheels  firmly 
to  the  axle,  and  a'low  the  axle  to  revolve  in  bearing,  at- 
tached to  the  body  of  tliti  carriage.  The  wheels  are  almost 
invariuldy  made  of  iron,  tlio»e  f«fr  slow  trathc  being  cast, 
and  others  either  wholly  or  jwrtially  made  of  malleabla  iron, 
in  order  to  dimiiuili  the  risk  of  fracture.  Cast-inn  wheel* 
were  found  to  wear  very  rapidly  when  used  upou  wrougibt 
edge-rails,  but  the  applieatkm  or  the  eaae-baidMiing  proeess 
has  rendered  them  more  durable.  From  a  very  early  period, 
railway  vehicles  have  been  titled  with  an  apparatus  culled  n 
finilte,  consisting  of  a  ])iete  of  wood  adapica  to  the  form  of 
ihe  wheel-tires,  and  capable  of  being  pressed  a^'aiuit  tliein 
by  ie\er3  or  .-crews  wilL  sullicieiil  force  to  impede  or  artest 
their  revolution,  and  consetiuontlv  the  progress  of  the  ear- 
riage.  Previous  to  tlie  recent  adaptalNii  of  railroads  to 
rapid  traveUing,  Ihe  use  of  apringt  was  boI  oommen,  mtber 
in  carriages  or  loeemotive  enffinea 

In  the  infancy  ijf  railway*  aniinal  ]X)wer  was  the  onl,>' 
mean*  of  locumoUoii  eiiiployetl  lo  any  considerable  extent, 
but  thf  purpose  to  which  ;liey  wi  :  ■  .ii  pji'd,  ihul  of  convey 
in^'  mineral  prutluoe  to  a  plae-e  of  «hipmeul,  naturally  led  to 
the  aiipiicaiionof  gravity  as  an  auxiliary,  and,  in  some  caSBS, 
as  the  sole  souree of  motion.  Where,  in  aueh  a  case,  tii«  in- 
clinatMm  of  the  ground  is  very  luudeitte,  the  itope  of  tlM 
road  is  frequently  so  a^juated  that  no  greater  power  is 
required  to  take  a  loaded  carriage  down,  than  to  tsike  it  up 
again  when  eropt\.  When  a  declivity  occurs  steeper  than 
isi  convenient  for  the  ordaiary  power,  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment called  a  telf-acting  tnclnu'd  fjiutif  is  occasionally 
resorted  to,  on  which  a  loaded  cairiage,  or  train  ot  carriages, 
is  allowed  to  run  down  by  the  force  of  gravity,  drawing  a 
rope,  wbiob,  after  passing  round  a  wheel  ai  the  top  ef  the 
ineliiie,  is  eondaetad  down  the  slope  end  attaoliao  to  an 
empty  train — the  force  of  the  descent  of  the  loaded  vebicK-s 
being  sufficient  to  cause  the  empty  train  to  run  up  to  the 
lop  of  the  plane.  This  adiiurablu  contrivance  was  intro- 
duced iu  the  iattc'r  part  of  the  last  century,  and  m  huU  ox- 
tensively  used.  Stationary  steam-engines,  drawing  the 
oarriages  by  means  of  ropes  guided  by_  pulls^ys  or  sheaves  in 

nam  iii  * 


Ihe  eentre  of  the  tnek,  have  been  used  mom  aii  eady  period, 
genmlly  in  aiiuatiOM  where  Ute  eioent  ift  too  grett  to  ho 

conveniently  mounted  by  horse- power.  Loeomotive  or  move- 
able st(Mm-i  iit;i[ie>,  in  many  ditTereiit  forms,  have  aUi)  been 
ined  at  vuriouii  uiues  Muce  uUiut  the  year  icud,  although 
for  more  than  twenty  years  after  that  time  their  powers 
were  very  imperfectly  developed. 

In  the  fbllowing  notice  of  the  steps  by  which  the  loeo« 
motive  engine  has  been  brought  lo  its  present  slate  of  com- 
parative pecfeetioo,  those  points  only  will  bo  dwelt  upon 
which  are  peculiar  to  that  machine  as  applied  to  railroads, 
referring  to  Stkau-E.noims  for  more  general  information, 
and  to  8 rKAit-GaBmuMS  Ibr  «  notioe  of  ila  adaptation  to 
arUmary  roads. 

Tho  possibility  of  applying  the  steam-inii;iiie  to  the  pur- 
poses of  locomotion  was  conceived  by  several  of  its  earliest 
improvers,  and  in  I7tj4  a  plan  was  suggested  in  one  oftlw 
patenu  of  Watt;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  he  or 
any  other  inventor  carried  their  ideas  into  practice  nrtil 
about  I  SO.',  when  Messrs,  Tieviiliick  and  Vivian  patente<l  a 
high-iue>sure  eiij;iae  wlucii,  bv  lis  simplicity  and  compact- 
ness, w:u  admirably  adaptca  for  locomotive  purp^ises. 
Witbia  a  tew  yean  they  built  several  carriages,  one  of  which, 
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at  lease,  was  'or  uso  on  a  cunimon  road.  In  1805  thoy  made 
some  mteiL'siuiL;  expenment-i  with  a  marhiiie  siui.iiii  tu  tluit 
repretieniuil  b>  ihe  ataiexed  cuts,  OD  a  traiuutiy  htar 
Mertbyr  Tydvil.  and  ihemby  proved  the  practicability  of 
tbeir  {iian.  It  it  remarkable  that  nutwitbtianding  the  ux- 
tfema  timplieity  of  Uiis  machine,  it  poeseaed  almost  ait  the 
aMhtjU  anai^nMnts  of  th«  modtim  enginei ;  and  the  ideas 
of  ita  ittvonton  ware  ao  complete,.tbat  Bubsaquent  engineers 
have  bad  little  to  do  bcyoiul  improving  and  cviyiog  into 
effeot  Ibe  »ugge8tion»  of  their  speci&cauoo. 


FSg,  10  i*  a  aide  and  end  elevation  of  this  nMbine^  the 
lame  lettwa  in  eaeh  referrine  to  the  aaaM  varto;  a  is  the 

boiler,  wfaieh  is  of  a  eylindrieal  form  with  flat  ends.  The 

fire  ii  contained  in  a  large  tube  witliin,  and  on  one  side  of, 
the  boiler.  One  end  of  this  ts  seen  at  f),  the  form  is 
intlicaii'd  by  dotted  lines  in  ilie  Mde  v.ew.  Tliis  uilie  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  opposite  Ktui  of  the  boiler,  and  then, 
beini;  diminished  m  size,  ii  is  turned  round  and  bfOUght  out 
to  the  ebimiMjr  at  c.  The  ira>lubo  iscoiDpleteljraanouiided 
hf  the  waiter,  hf  whieh  amngement  atoam  u  generated 

with  gro.it  rupuliiy  and  of  a  hi^li  degree  of  elasticity.  The 
steam  cylinder  iss  placed  vertically  at  </.  being  itiimersed  i 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiU  r.  a.s  bhown  by  ibe  clotted 
lines.  The  steam  is  admitted  alternately  above  and  below 
the  piston  by  means  of  a  fourway  cock  in  a  valve-box  at  tbe 
top  of  the  cylinder,aad  tht  waste  steam,  after  propelling  tbe 
piston.  paiMies  by  the  eduction-pipe  e  into  the  chimney, 
where  itij  emission  rausos  a  strong  draft.  The  upper  end  of 
the  piston-rod  is  attached  to  a  erossltead  /,  which  slides  up 
and  down  oti  vertical  glides,  and  fidin  the  ends  of  whicli 
tonnectiDg  rods  g  ^  descend  lu  cranks  fixed  on  the  axles  of 
tbe  fore-wlieels,  \^■hi^  b  are  tluis  caused  to  revolve  like  the 
lly-wbeel  ol  a  stationary  engine :  A  is  a  sufety-valve  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  boik-r.  The  immersion  of  the  workin;^ 
cyiiiidar  in  the  boiler  is  happily  oontrived  for  compaetnesa 
and  economy  of  heat,  and  has  been  frequently  imitated  in 
SubsG<|uent  engines;  and  tlie  admiriible  arrangement  of 
throwing  iIm*  waste  steam  into  tbe  ehiinney  has  been  almo.st  j 
invariably  followed,  as  it  affords  a  blast  always  (iroiiortionate 
to  the  speed  of  tbe  engine,  and  the  consequent  demand  fur 
the  evolution  of  steam.  This  machine,  when  Ikied  on  the 
llerthyr  tnupwa^  in  1806.  drew  a  train  of  wanons  contain- 
inf  tMi  tons  of  iron  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
at  the  rale  of  five  miles  per  hour.  Some  inconvenience 
tirose  from  the  use  of  a  single  cylinder,  because,  althoutch 
tbe  impetus  canned  ibe  wheels  to  revolve  past  the  dead 
points  of  the  crank,  the  motion  was  not  regular  throughout 
the  whole  revolution.  A  supplementary  carnage  followed 
the  engine  to  carry  a  supply  of  fuel  and  water,  and  a  small 
fbree-purap.  worked  by  the  machine  itaelf,  maintained  the 
requisilo  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler. 

Trevithirk  was  aware  that,  although  the  adhesion  between 
the  engino-wl.cels  and  tbe  l  aih  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
progressive  motion  of  Ins  mac  lime  on  a  level  or  nearly  IpvpI 
road,  the  wheels  would  »lip  round  wiihoiu  advancing  if  the 
inclination  were  considerable  or  tbe  load  uUuehed  too  gu>at. 
He  tliereforu  in  his  patent  proposed  to  remedy  this  by 
making  the  propelhng  wheels  uneven  by  the  projecting 
heads  of  bolts,  erasK-gnxires,  or  fittings  to  railroads,  wfaeie 
the  adhesion  of  thi-  plain  wl'.eels  sbmild  prove  insufllcienl. 
Being  oiliciwisc  occupier!  b.iiisolf,  he  did  not  proceed  with 
nis  locomotive  experiment-,  but  nuuiy  others  entered  tbe  ' 
field,  though  they  produced  few  useful  contrivances  that  < 
irere  not  either'  used  or  raggesled  by  him.  An  ern>- 
ii«ous  idea  was  for  many  yoats  generally  entertained,  that ) 


the  adhesion  of  plain  wheels  was  iniufficieut  for  any  jirac 
tical  purpose,  and  consequently  much  ingenuity  was  cx~ 
(itiiidud  in  contrivances  for  securing  progressive  motion  by 
other  means.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  experi- 
mentalists was  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  who,  in  1811.  patented  a 
looumoiive  engine  in  which  the  power  was  appliea  toa  large 
c(ig|Kd  wheel,  the  teeth  of  which  entered  a  rack  laid  dova 
beside  tbe  ordinary  rails.  Blcnkinsop's  engine  was  in  other 
respects  very  similar  to  that  of  Trevitinck,  but  two  cylinders 
ana  pistons  were  employed,  working  ^-parate  cranks  at  ati 
allele  of  *JU°,so  that  one  Was  exerting  its  full  force  while  tbe 
other  passed  its  dead  points.  Engines  on  Mr.  Blenkinsop's 
plan  were  worked  fur  some  years  on  a  colliery  line  near 
Leeda.  and  drew  very  heavy  loads  at  a  slow  rate ;  but  (he 
frietion  of  the  machinery  was  excessive,  and  they  are  eonsa- 
qoently  now  disused.  In  1812  Messrs  Chapman  con- 
striicied  engines  on  eight  wheels,  fill  ui'  wliich  were  turned  • 
by  the  tiiaciiiiiei y  m  ordLr  to  increase  the  adhesion.  They 
aUo  pro|)08«d  to  stretch  a  cliain  or  rope  along  the  railway, 
which  should  pass  round  a  grooved  wheel  turned  by  the 
engioe.  and  thereby  aid  the  pragvessiva  motion.  Sbortlj 
afterwards  Mr.  Brunton  invented  a  locomotive  machins^ 
which  was  cause<l  to  advance  by  the  alternate  motion  of  two 
legs,  thrust  out  from  the  hinder  end  of  tlie  engine.  This 
singular  contrivance  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  machine 
was  found  to  have  considerable  power,  but  an  accident 
caused  the  inventor  to  abandon  it.  Similar  propellers  have 
since  been  tried  by  Gordon  and  Gumey  upon  common 
roads. 

In  1814  aad  1815  engines  wen  again  tried  with  plair 
wheels,  and,  being  found  efBeient.  were  used  upon  railways 
in  the  north  of  Eni^'land.  Several  attempts  have  however 
been  made  since  iliat  tiniL*  to  introduce  contrivances  for  in- 
creasing adbi'sion,  to  enable  lo<  omolivc  engines  to  ascend 
pianes  uf  greater  inclination  than  they  will  do  with  smooth 
wheels  alone. 

Patents  were  taken  out  in  1816  and  1817,  by  Geoiie 
Stephenson,  in  connection  with  Messra.  Dodd  and  Loan 

under  which  several  locomotives  were  constructed  atid 
i  brought  iiiio  operation  upon  colliery  railways  near  New- 
castle upoii-Tyne.  The  id  'iler  in  these  machines  resembled 
that  of  Xrevitbick,  but  the  fire-tubo  passed  completely 
through,  instead  of  being  turned  and  bruugbt  out  at  the 
back.  Two  vertical  cylinders  were  used,  each  working  n 
distinct  axle  and  pair  of  wheels,  the  cranks  of  vhieh  were 
kept  at  the  reauisite  angle  of  90°  by  means  of  an  endless 
chain  stretchcu  over  grooved  or  toothed  pulleys  fixed  on  the 
axles ;  or.  in  tbe  more  recent  engines,  by  connecting  rods  out- 
side the  wheels.  A  cunaus  conti ivanu:  was  introduced  in 
them  to  protect  the  machinery  from  the  effect  of  jolts  caused 
by  irregularities  in  tbe  road.  Four  cylinders,  open  at  the 
bottom  to  tbe  atmaS|dMn.  and  communicating  at  the  top 
with  the  boiler,  were  *ttaebed  to  its  under  side,  and  piatona, 
working  steam-tight  in  these  cylinders,  were  fhstened  to  tbe 
axle-bearings.  By  this  means  the  ]>ressure  of  the  steam 
j  and  water  on  the  pistons  caused  ti,e  boiler  and  machinery  to 
rise  above  the  axles,  and  relieved  them  from  concusso  ns 
alfecting  the  wheels.  This  plan  ensured  an  equal  weagiit 
bearing  on  each  wheel,  although  tlie  rails  might  not  be 
level,  but  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  steel  spiiujaemplored 
instead.  Engines  of  this  kind  seldom  exeeededT  a  sfMa  of 
about  five  miles  per  hour,  unless  unloaded,  when  tboy  oceai 
sionally  ran  at  the  rate  often  or  twelve. 

When  the  projeeiors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Mancnestc-r 
railway  were  engaged  in  the  design  and  execution  ui  tiiat 
great  work  in  IH'26  and  the  following  years,  the  advantages 
uf  locomotive  steam-engines  weie  so  imperfectly  develo{Mid. 
that  it  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  abouM  he  adopted. 
The  experiment  of  forming  a  railway  for  passengeia  na  well 
as  general  merchandise  traffic,  had  scarcely  been  tried, 
although  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  raiUuiy,  which  was 
opened  in  Ifii^,  had  done  more  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  showing  the  capabilities  of  a  railway  for  sucli  a  use.  As 
the  Liverpool  line  appi  uadu-d  completion,  the  directors  took 
gnat  paina  to  ascertain  the  best  mstbodof  working  it.  They 
wave  soon  oonTinead  that  hono*power  was  iooligible,  aa  it 
was  intended  to  mm  at  eonsiderable  velodty.  and  tne  expense 
of  animal  power  when  applied  at  a  sjieed  of  eicht  or  ten 
miles  jier  hour,  i*  very  great.  It,  was  no<  so  easy  to  drx-ide  ..u 
;  tbe  comparative  meriis  >>f  Stationary  and  loc«.)nio;n  e  engine-, 
j  Various  suggestions  were  mode  for  the  application  uf  Mxed 
engines  at  intervals.of  a  mne  or  two  along  the  hne  to  draw 
I  tmins  by  ropsa  from  station  to  station ;  but  it  waaoventuaU* 
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dstonaioid  to  on  toeomotivet.  and  to  offnr  a  prnmium  of 
aOOiL  far  di*  beat  to  be  ftrodueed  which  woaM  ralfll  certain 

<?on<lition>.  of  which  some  weie  thnt  it  should  not  emit 
smoke,  should  draw  tlirui'  litiu-s  its  own  weight  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  prr  !u)i;r.  shoulil  be  supporte<l  on  springs,  not 
exoc«^  six  tons  wei^jht,  nr  four  tons  and  a  half  if  on  only 
ibur  itho^h.  and  should  nui  cost  more  than  650/.  The  thai 
was  flxad  for  October,  1829,  when  four  steam  locotnotivcs 
ware  prodiMcd,  one  of  whieh  was  withdrawn  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiioent.  Of  the  other  three,  the 
Novelty,  by  Messrs.  Braithwaile  and  Erieson.  was  materially 
differeiit  from  any  previously  used,  being  verv  lij^ht,  and 
having  the  requisite  draft  produced  by  a  blowing  machine. 
Its  performance  was  very  promising,  until  an  accident  with 
the  trailer  put  an  end  to  the  expermient.  More  recent 
BttMOpts  have  been  mudu  to  introduce  engines  of  similar 
eonstrnotion,  but  they  have  not  proved  sucoaiaAil.  The  Bans 
Pisieil,  by  Mr.  Hackworlb.  was  very  nmilsr  to  Trevithiek's 
Mlgine,  but  had  two  cylinders,  both  working  the  same  axle. 
The  two  pair  of  wheels  were  coupled  together  by  conneeting 
rods,  so  a.s  to  make  use  uf  the  adhesion  of  thim  nil.  This 
engine  attained  a  velocity  of  fifteen  miles  jxr  hour  with  a 
gross  load  of  nineteen  tons,  but  at  length  gave  way  owing 
to  a  trifling  aecidcnt.  The  remaining  engine,  the  Rocket, 
WIS  conslructad  by  Robert  StepheniOD  and  Mr.  Booth,  of 
the  Liverpool  and' Manchester  railway,  attd  suooeeded  in 
performing  more  than  was  atipvkted  Ibr. 
Tha  IbUowing  cngiaTinB  fopments  a  aida  visw  of  the 


line,  with  a  cross  section  of  a  portion  of  the  furnace:  a 
is  a  cylindrical  boiler  with  tiat  ends ;  b  the  (ire-box.  which  is 
double,  h&  indicated  by  tha  erasa, section,  the  fire  being  con- 
tained in  the  anner  pwl^  and  the 'space  of  aboat  three  inches 
between  the  inner  and  outer  easing  ^ttva^  filled  with  water. 
Twenty-five  copper  tubes  of  three  inches  diameter  extend 
longitudinally  llin»UL;h  tlit;  boiler.  o|  eiilng  ut  one  end  inio 
tiie  fire-box,  and  at  the  other  into  the  bottom  >  /'i  lie  chimney 
at  r;  d  is  one  of  the  steam-c^hnders,  of  which  there  were 
two,  placed  diagonally  on  the  aides  of  the  boiler.  The  piston- 
rods  worlied  in  guidei^  and  by  iieaM  of  connecting  rods 
trsnsfeired  the  notion  of  the  pistons  in  a  very  simple  and 
effective  mannsr  to  the  lar^e  wheels.  It  was  arranged  as 
usual  that  one  piston  was  in  the  middle  of  its  stroke  whilu 
tiie  other  was  at  the  end  of  the  cjlinder  and  i  oii-eiiui  nil'k 
powerless.  The  waste  steam  pa^d  from  the  cyl.nder^ 
along  the  pipe  «  to  the  chimney,  in  order  to  produce  draft. 
f/ are  pipes  connecting  the  water  in  the  casing  of  the  fire- 
boa  witn  that  in  the  boiler. 

Ibe  naa  of  several  tubes  of  snail  dianetor  instead  of  one 
Isrgs  flue  through  the  boiler,  is  the  most  important  neeu- 
hirity  of  this  machine,  as,  owniR  to  the  ^rcai  exlentofsur- 
tuc«  of  heated  metal  thus  placed  in  contact  with  the  water, 
steam  wan  pro<liiri  d  with  extraordinary  rapidit\  .  This  plan, 
which  was  8I!K^c^led  by  Mr.  Booth,  has  sim  c  been  carried 
to  a  ext.  lit,  by  reducing  the  diameter  and  increa^inp; 
the  number  of  the  tubea.  The  inclined  position  of  the 
stesm^ylinders  caused  the  motion  of  the  machinery  to  in- 
iMfbte  less  with  the  play  of  the  enrints  thsb  if  ihsy  wef* 
P.  C  No.  \m. 


placed  vertically,  but  their  situation  had  the  dissdvanlsge  of 
exposing  them  to  the  cold  air.  by  whieh  the  p«twer  of  the 

steam  is  diminishi>d,  an  inciKiM  ii  i-nce  avoided  in  most  sub- 
se(|uent  engines  by  placing  iheiu  horiaontaliy  iii  a  casing 
under  the  chimney.  The  iuii>ance  of  snoka  Wis  prevented 
by  the  employment  of  coke  as  fuel. 

The  Rocket,  with  a  gross  load  of  seventeen  tons, 
raged  a  )<pccd  of  fourteen  miles  per  hour ;  but  undCT  sona 
circumstances  it  atiaimd  double  tnet  veloeily.  Subsequent 
engine  built  by  Mr.  Stephenson  were  of  much  greater 
power,  but,  imperfect  as  the  early  attempts  were,  they 
proved,  ii oiwiihstandincr  the  incredulity  of  many,  and  even 
of  somi-  scioniific  men,  the  possibility  of  obtaining,  by  loco- 
motive engines  upon  improved  railways,  a  speed ot  travelling 
far  bej'ond  anyihin^;  thai  can  be  efieeled  by  horaes.  Of  the 
impfVtance  uf  this  improvement  in  the  meusof  inteiGOUliM^ 
it  is  impossible,  after  the  lapse  of  only  ton  yean,  to  fbm  an 
adequate  idea ;  but  the  het  that  sinee  it  was  broughf  into 
operation  a  sum  exceeding  60,00U,U00/.  has  been  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  railways  in  this  kingdom  alone,  mav 
indicate  in  some  decree  the  extent  of  the  changas  whioh 
has  been  the  meaiia  of  introducing. 

Having  noticed  the  moU  important  inventions  and  as- 
periments  connected  with  railwayi»and  locomotive macbinoiT 
down  to  the  time  of  their  application  on  an  extended  seua 
upon  the  Liverpool  and  Mancheslw  railway,  it  may  be  well 
to  treat  of  suMequmt  improvements  as  they  will  come 
iindi  r  notice  in  a  sluich  of  the  various  operations  of  de- 
signing, constructing,  and  working  a  railway  for  general 
trattic. 

Deiigning  a  Line  qf  Railteay.— It  is  not  intended  hereto 
enter  into  a  disquisition  on  the  important  econonkal 
Questions  whieh  should  be  considetea  in  marking  out 
the  nain  lines  of  eomrouniealion  in  a  country;  and 

which,  with  some  variations,  arc  applicable  alike  to  rail- 
ways, ordinary  roads,  and  canals.  It  is  the  o])itiion  of  many 
pc-sous  til, it  a  s_\slfin  of  r,i;!rr.ai!s  >!i,nild  he  laid  out  \i\  the 
government  of  a  country,  whether  ihey  are  acUiuUy  f»rmed 
by  the  statu  or  by  private  individuals.  Arguments  in 
support  of  such  a  view  have  been  drawn  from  the  want  of 
unity  of  plan  which  is  evident  in  the  railways  of  England, 
they  having  in  nost  cases  been  designed  in  short  lines 
from  one  important  town  to  another,  without  due  rc^rd 
to  comliinaiion  of  ]dan  The  comraissionei-s  nppointed  to 
report  on  a  system  of  railways  for  IreUuid  luue  consi- 
dered this  subject  very  ably,  and  or.dLavt,iir<  il,  in  their 
proposed  lines,  to  avoid  the  errors  consequent  on  the 
limited  views  of  private  speeuhtois.  Mcetof  tltaeoiittBairtal 
railwavs  have  been  laid  out  mora  aoder  gnvemnent  eontnl 
than  those  of  England,  bat  ihare  are  not  at  present  sufficient 
data  from  experience  to  allow  of  a  Aur  comparison  between 
the  working  of  the  two  systems.  In  considering  this  point 
it  shoulil  not  be  forgolieii  that,  liowevcr  desirable  a  com- 
prehensive plan  may  be  in  a  country  jet  to  be  supplied  with 
railway*,  ex])erieni  c  in  cases  most  analogous  leaves  but 
little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  railway  system  would 
have  made  the  sudden  advanoas  that  it  has,  unless  under 
the  stimulating  though  by  no  nauisiiaaweptionableagen^ 
of  private  speculatioa  and  eommer^  enterprise. 

When  the  termini  and  general  course  of  a  line  uf  rail- 
way are  determined  uti,  there  remain  many  iioiiits  to  be 
considered  in  selectiii<;  the  precl^e  diruc'ion  which  it  shall 
take.  It  is  necessary  carefully  to  examine  the  country  to 
be  passed  over,  — its  elevations  and  depressioni>'ita  rivWi^ 
canals,  roods,  and  all  other  slreoma  of  water  or  means  of 
communication  that  have  to  be  crossed,  or  in  any  way  intor^ 
fered  with  -  snd  its  geological  stnieture ;  any  of  which  mav 
occasiunally  render  a  deviation  from  the  direct  course  ad- 
\iseablc. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  perfectly  straight 
and  level  line  is  to  be  preferred,  when  the  termini  arc  of 
equal  elevation  ;  or  a  uniform  slope  when  one  is  higher  than 
the  other.  An  attempt  baa  indeed  been  made  to  prove  that 
a  railway  formed  in  a  series  of  undulations  would  be  prefera* 
ble  to  one  perfectly  level,  because  the  power  of  gravity  might 
be  Used  to  aid  in  the  descents,  and  thul  of  acquire<l  rannicn- 
tum  in  the  ascents,  thereby  rediicin.;  the  amouniof  artificial 
power  rcquire<l  for  moving  cm riages  upon  thr  rna-l.  Tliis 
theory  excited  much  discussion  a  few  )ears  since,  but  the 
general  opinion  of  engineers  was  not  favourable  to  it.  There 
are  however  some  circumsteoces  under  which  advantage 
may  be  token  ^  the  powers  of  gravity  and  momentun^ 
witiMat  the  aarioiia  inconvanianeaa  which  would  attend  the 
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me  of  an  undulalitif;  railway  like  that  sugsettcd  by  the 
author  of  this  ilieory.  But,  desirable  at.  a  pii.feri  level  or 
uaiform  slopa  may  be,  it  rareSy  happens  ihui  uuhcr  can  be 
attained  for  any  great  distance  wuh.iut  mvolvingKudiadevia- 
tioo  flxuDtbf  natural  aarface  of  ibe  nouodaa  would  bo  very 
iaooQVtntont.  Ths  migioeer  ihereran  w  i^wU  his  incli- 
Mtiom or  gn&nlB  M  lo  make  the  nearest  praeticftU* ap. 
ptoaeh  to  a  (oval,  aveidiag  if  pouible  any  Iih*  of  powar  fbn 
undulations  of  Burface,  by  making  all  the  iticlinations  on 
one  side  of  ilie  summit,  or  highest  point  to  be  passed  over, 
ri--.e  lowanis  ii,  and  all  on  tlie  oppysilc  iiide  dei>cetui  from  iL 
In  order  to  the  due  adjustment  of  the  gradienta,  a  section 
sr  pioBl«  of  th*  Uoo  of  counu%-  is  prepared,  in  wbiob  tha 
•lamuMii  ud  dopmsioiu  are  dra  wa  to  « tnooh  laigar  ml* 


F  i*  impracticable,  but  a  line  with  very  moderate  inclina- 
tion* it  obtained  bj  tunnelling  through  the  ridge  at  i,  oxca- 
TRtinc  lbs  tabior  o1ovatioiti»  ond  filling  up  the  hollows.  If 
a  road  were  made  on  tha  natural  iuriki»  of  tbo  ground,  a 
earria^  passing  along  it  would,  afler  mounting  to  the 
elevation  g,  have  to  lU-ceTid  Id  //,  iitid  immediately  rcmnuiii 
to  the  top  of  I,  thereby  ha\  iiin  twice  tu  ascend  an  elcvaln-u 
eoual  to  the  difference  between  and  A,  in  vol  v  in  2;  a  ron- 
siucrabie  waste  of  pover,  which  would  be  caused  more  or 
less  by  every  undulatloo  passed-  But  in  a  road  oonsiructed 
on  the  level  of  tbo  prapoNd  railway,  not  only  would  part  of 
tha  olevntion  of  1  be  avrnded  by  the  tunnol.  nut  that  vhieb 
remains  would  have  to  be  ascended  but  onoc^  as  eiiiy  jMut 
between  A  and  (A  the  summit  of  the  road,  rises  lovarro  it, 
though  in  different  rle^rees;  and  in  like  manner  llie  whole 
distance  between  d  and  e  uicluies  <l>\ur.uTril,  while  the  rc- 
mninjiig  part,  from  e  to  F,  is  pertVi  ily  level. 

Owing  to  the  short  interval  wliich  bus  elapsed  since  the 
OORinicucemcnt  of  railway  operatiunton  n  It^O  scale,  manv 
theoraiioal  puinia  Mspoettng  them  yet  maain  unsettled. 
Bvan  the  amount  orrotardine  effect  eaused  by  muing  over 
a  j^iven  elevatiuii  cakidated  variously  by  different  en- 
cineers.  On  an  oidinaiy  road  ilie  resistance  arising  from 
'fVa-;u<:\  and  irregularity  of  >urfiiee  is  s  >  fjreat  that  the  eflect 
of  gravity  i*  scarcely  perceptible  ua  a  uiudeiate  incliiiatiuii ; 
but  on  a  railway  Ibe  friction  and  road- resistance  are  reduced 
to  ao  small  en  amount,  that  gravity,  which  remains  the  same, 
becomes  a  material  part  of  the  total  resistance,  even  where 
the  inclination  of  the  road  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible to  the  eye  A  theory  held  by  many  engineers 
i<,  ilml  an  elevatii n  1  f  1  veiity  feet  ve<n)ires  (in  exertinn  of 
power  equal  to  thai  ui,  a  mile  of  level  railvvay  ;  so  that  the 
same  pov»er  which  would  ni  ive  a  pfiven  load  over  one  iiiile 
of  railway  rising  1  in  264,  .jt  twenty  feel  in  the  whole,  would 
move  the  aama  toad  over  two  miles  of  level  road.  Theprac- 
tical  importanee  of  this  question  is  very  great,  beeause  a 
correct  nnderatanding  of  it  is  essential  to  show  how  (br  it 
may  be  advisable  lo  deviate  from  a  direct  course  in  order  to 
ttvaid  a  given  elevation.  Supposing;,  for  instance,  that  a 
railway  is  rtHjuirefl  between  two  pi>ints  twenty  miles  apart, 
nnd  that  a  straight  citurso  may  be  obtained  by  [^I'-'-ing  over 
an  eleTation  of  100  feet,  it  maybe  prcferatdc  to  turea-e 
the  length  to  twenty-lbur  miles,  if  by  so  doing  a  level  can 
hooibtarned;  beeansethe  elevatianof  luo  feet  will  require 
as  great  an  ezpendUnre  of  power  aa  Ave  miles  of  horiunial 
Tstlway. 

Another  question  on  which  there  exists  mueh  difTprpnce 
of  opinion,  is  the  dei^ree  of  stenpnes*  that  may  he  allowed 
ui  any  of  llie  incliiicd  planes  withatil  injuriciusly  affeciinj^ 
the  working  expenses.  It  is  often  nec<'bi>ary  to  conduct 
a  railway  over  a  conaidwable  elevation,  but  engineers  differ 
as  to  lb*  liest  anranganMnt  of  the  unavoidable  inclinations. 
Some  prstibr  distribntiiw  tlm  rise  and  (bU  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  whole  line,  while  others  consider  it  best 
to  conrentrale  them  in  a  few  steep  plane.s  in  ascending  which 
ftdditionul  p  iwer  i<  u-i-d,  and  m;»Uin.:  the  ie>t  of  tlie  line 
comparatively  level.  Tlu'  Livi  r]>o jI  und  Manchester  radu  ay 
may  becited  as  an  instance  of  the  laiter  mode,  the  mam  line 
having  no  gradient  exceeding  1  m  b49,  with  tbo  exception  of 
two  inclined  planasof  aboulamileand  a  half  each,  inclining 
1  in  69  and  1  in  96,  near  Ratnbill ;  at  which  it  is  usual  to 
asiiat  the  Cnina  by  an  additioMil  loeomotiva  angiiw.  The 


than  the  horizontal  distances,  in  order  that,  by  being  mad# 
disproportionately  steep,  they  may  be  more  readily  iecognifC*d 
hy  ihu  tye.  ftg.  12  is  a  stsctioa  of  an  imak;mary  line,  re- 
sembling, except  in  its  small  sizo.  tbo«e  piepaied  f-r  par- 
liamentary inspection.  The  borisontal  line  at  tbe  bottom 
is  given  as  a  datum  for  maaattring  the.eloTaiiou  from,  and 
is  made  to  have^fimnee  lo  soom  Ixed  point  nenr  on*  of 
the  Termini.  This  section  may  be  sopposod  to  repre- 
iri  !  ;'u  line  of  a  railway  1<:;'' '  i  n  a  scai  ort  town  at  A, 
and  an  inUad  t«»« n  at  F:  ilu;  u. ululating  line  representing 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  straight  linei>  t:  m 
point  to  point,  the  intended  surface  of  the  railroad  ;  and  the 
vertical  lines  marking  tbe  changes  of  inclination.  Owing 
t»  the  iatwvBiiig  higE  ground, »  nDifora  slope  from  A  to 


Great  Western  railway  also,  in  a  length  of  1 1  miles,  has 
no  steeper  gradient  than  six  feet  six  inches  per  mile,  or 
about  1  in  812;  but  has  two  inclined  planes  of  1  in  100  fior 
a  length  of  one  and  a  half  and  two  and  a  half  miles  respec- 
tively. Tbe  London  and  Birmingham  railway  is  an  ex- 
ample  of  the  former  system,  its  ordinary  gradient  being  1  in 
."JUO,  or  bisteen  feet  per  imle,  which  is  nowhere  exceeded  ex- 
cept on  the  exten-iun  from  Camden  Town  tit  Euston  Square 
which  was  intended  for  working  by  stationary  engines.  The 
characteristic  or  ordinary  gradient  on  the  Suntbampton, 
Brighton,  South- Saslern,aiid  many  other  lmes,ia  1  in  264, 
or  twenty  figet  per  mile. 

A  certain  degree  of  similarity  in  the  gradients  is  essentia* 
to  tbe  eoonomical  working  of  a  railway  by  inanimate  power 
which  cannot  bo  so  conveniently  urgod  as  that  of  hordes 
to  a  temporary  exertion  to  overcome  a  short  but  sleep 
aai^nt.  If  therefore  any  inclination  occur  so  steep  that  tbe 
ordinary  power  cannot  ascend  it  by  a  reduction  of  speed,  it 
must  either  ha  wrmoiinted  by  tbo  aid  of  auxiliarv  power,  or 
tha  angiiw  mni  ran  aver  other  parte  of  the  tosd  with  lees 
than  a  maximum  load,  and  ronseqaontly  at  unnecessary 
expense.  So  long  as  this  inronvenience  is  avoided,  it  is  tbe 
opinion  of  gome  scicntillc  men  that  the  decree  of  iiicl, nation 
is  of  littli-  eonseqnence  on  a  raUway  with  an  equid  tjallic  in 
both  directions,  because  the  assistauco  of  gravity  in  the 
descent  bein^  set  against  the  addttioMl  resistance  in  ascend- 
ing, brings  the  total  amount  of  power  required  in  liaversing 
the  line  m  both  dirmtttont  to  nearly  tbe  samn  aa  woold  be 
needed  were  tbe  roed  a  perfect  level. 

Some  highly  interesting  experiments  have  been  recently 
made  on  this  and  other  points  of  railway  economy,  under 
the  aupei'inlcndeni'«  of  Dr.  Lardner.  of  which  the  fuliuwing 
seems  lo  indicate  that  tins  compensating  elTeot  takes  place 
on  inclinationa  of  much  greater  steepness  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  Great  caution  is  nece.isary  in  forming 
ealculalioas  on  such  a  subject  from  single  experiments, 
however  carefully  conducted,  but  the  resints  are  eenainly 
such  as  to  justify  serious  uniiiir).  In  July,  1839,  the 
Ilecla  engine,  w  ith  twelve  carnage-,  makuigd  K*'"^*  weight, 
including  llie  ei.gi  .e,  of  ei^htv  t^  n-s,  was  run  from  Li- 
vcr(K>ol  to  Birmingham  and  bark  in  the  »amc  day;  by 
which  DManstlie  !>amo  train,  under  av  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  eiraimstances,  had  to  a»cend  and  desrond  every 
plane  on  the  line,  a  length  of  about  ninety- five  miles.  Tbe 
time  of  passing  each  auarler-mtle  waacaMfbUy  observed,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  speed  on  every  portion  of  the  load.  The 
following  table,  exiramcd  from  the  seventh  edition  o( 
Laidner  on  the  Su  am  Engine,  gives  the  reiiult  of  ob- 
servations on  gradient*  varying  fh>m  level  tO  I  in  177,  or 
nearly  thirty  llct  per  mile: — 
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hi  177  diminished  the  speed  from  near  thirtjr-one  miWt  per 
boor,  the  velocity  on  a  level,  to  little  more  than  tvrentjr-two 
miles,  in  the  ascent,  the  d«flcienn  waa  fuUv  coniMnaaterl 
hj  the  inereaaed  rapidiiv  in  the  descent.  The  triniag  dif- 
Ibnoeeia  tiMiiMUitqieedan  the  differentgradientsuajr  pn>- 
Mtljr  be  mttrftnted  to  aectdmtal  eireumataneoa,  bat,  small 
as  it  is,  it  is  rather  in  ftivour  of  the  steepcM  indmatiuns  t'lnn 
otherwise.  The  result  fairly  imhcatcs  a  most  remarkable 
and  valuable  fact,  namely,  that  a  line  of  raib>.o  wjth  gra- 
dients of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  per  mile  may  be  worked 
in  both  directions  by  the  same  expenditure  of  power  as  a 
dead  level ;  and  thia  fhet,  if  aidnlaotiated  bjrmon  extended 
sspeiiment,  provee  that  tnany  nillUnia  mtj  ha  aavwl  to  the 
execution  of  fature  railways  by  being  content  with  steeper 
inclinations  than  have  hitherto  been  admitted  by  most  en- 
gineers to  be  aelviseabie.  The  whole  of  the  comiifiisiatiii); 
effect  here  produced  n  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
gravity  and  raometiium :  a  part,  and  jierhaps  a  v«ry  con 
siderabie  part  of  it,  beitu;  due  to  the  diminished  resistance  of 
the  air  to  the  PMsing  oi  the  train  on  ascents,  owing  to  its 
redocad  Teloei^.  IW  mtuia  and  extant  of  attooapbario 
ratiateoea  to  railway  traim  ia  a  point  on  which  eo  Httio  b 
known,  and  opinions  nre  so  contlicttnfr,  that  the  extent  of  its 
influence  in  ilie  experiment  alluded  to  cannot  be  stated 
with  certainty,  but  it  is  probably  considerable,  as  the  result 
is  very  diflerent  from  that  whicn  might  by  calculation  have 
been  expected  froni  the  mere  effect  of  gravity  and  friction. 
The  raaiatanee  of  the  air  being  alnoat  impereaptibla  in  the 
eaaa  of  common  roada,  owlnato  the  great  friction  and  too- 
dofalo  Toloeity,  has  frequently  been  considered  too  trifling 
to  boeome  an  element  in  calculations  on  railway  transit,  and 
hence  arises  much  of  the  error  that  has  hitherto  prevailed 
respeetinj;  indineil  planes.  For  fvirlher  information  on  this 
subjepl  si-e  Rrsista^ce. 

Dr.  Lardner  thinks  tiiat  his  experiments  indicate  the  gra- 
dient by  which  the  gross  ic^;<^tanea  ia  doubled  to  be  nearer  I 
in  95  than  1  in  300,  wbieb  ha.  in  common  with  inanjrothm^ 
had  fbrmorlyeonaidensd  the  limit,  though  1  in  S64  Ba*  been 
mentioned  above  as  being  a  MM  modofat*  atld  perhaps 
moro  uswal  caltulatiou. 

Curves  on  a  main  line  of  railway  being,  in  consequence  of 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  carnages  and  the  »\med  at 
which  they  travel,  very  objectionable,  a  judicious  engineer 
»o  adjusta  his  line  as  to  avoid  them  when  possible,  and  to 
mahe  thoaa  which  are  inevitable  of  aa  large  a  radius  as  eir- 
cuoMtanees  will  admit.  Curves  of  law  than  a  mile  radius 
are  eoMaidered  unadviioable  Por  places  where  great  velocity 
IS  required,  although  many  of  only  half  a  mile  radius  are  in 
u»<?,  the  rails  being  so  laid  as  to  counteract  the  danf^er  that 
n);_'ht  arise  from  tlie  centrifuu'al  force  of  trains  pa>>ing  over 
them,  as  explained  hereafter.  At  ataliooa  and  depdts, 
ft  here  tbe  trains  always  move  slowlf,  the  ndH  nay  h« 
much  ahortflt  without  ineonvenience. 

It  i*  aaianiial  to  the  pnbtie  safety  that  a  taflwar  thoald 
not  he  allowed  to  eross  nnymnch  frc(niented  roan  on  the 
same  level.  When  the  Liverpool  and  ManchMter  line  was 
; Ti  jecterl,  as  the  rate  of  travellin-,^  was  not  expected  to  ex- 
ce«d  ten  miles  per  hour,  ou  dangur  wa^  anticipated  from 
such  intersections,  which  are  called  ntr/acK-crontings ;  and 
accordingly  several  were  allowed;  but  their  ineonvvnienre 
and  danger  have  caused  aonoof  them  tohaaitai«d.the  load 
bcinf  oendoeted  under  or  o«ar  the  railway  by  means  of  a 
bridge.  In  reeent  railway  Aetn  it  is  enacted  that  no  tumpike- 
r  ad  or  highway  shall  be  crossed  on  the  same  lewl ;  a  rule 
;>>  wfnrh  exceptions  are  very  rarely  allowed  ;  and  if  they  are. 
gates  must  be  erected  to  enclose  the  railway,  nn<l  attendants 
stationed  to  open  them  when  necessary  for  the  passage  of  ve- 
hidos  aeroea  it  These  gatea  should  be  ao  hnnc  as  to  com- 
pletely eloaa  tho  railway  when  the  road  is  open,  and  vttig  vertB. 
In  a  urn  inatanees  two  niflwayo  hava  been  diowed  to  inter* 
sect  each  other  on  the  same  level,  but  this  highly  dangerous 
arrangement  ia  now  very  rarely  permitted.  Where  a  single 
load  14  crotsed,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  reyaid  it  much  in 
6«kciitig  the  levcd  for  the  railway,  as  nuch  road  may  be  made 
to  slope  '.rradiially  to  the  requisite  level  for  passing  under  or 
aver  it;  but  in  approaching  towns,  tvhere  many  communi- 
cations are  interfered  with,  it  is  essential  that  the  railway 
Javal  bo  made  higher  or  lower  than  the  ordinary  surface,  in 
ordor  to  avoid  them.  At  Liverpool  thb  it  eflbetcd  by  tun- 
nels under  'he  town  ;  at  the  L3ndon  end  of  the  Birmingham  : 
railway  by  an  open  cutiinj,';  and  at  Manche<4'.er,  Birmm.;- 
ii  loi.  :ind  many  other  plan  s,  by  an  enibankmeiit  or  viaduct. 

Tne  Qreeawlob  railway,  extending  over  a  metropolitan  dia- 1 


trict  tho  whole  of  its  length,  is  entirely  on  a  viaduct,  and 
that  fh>m  London  to  Blackwall.a  siindarline,  principally  m. 

!lailwara»  being  usually  conBtroeted  on  as  low  a  level  ai 
P»t>:>ib1e.  naquently  lataneet  the  oouiaaof  rivera  and  eanala. 
randerinc  numetous  and  expanaive  bridges  nece>sarv. 
Whore  the  eonrae  of  the  streams  thus  cro^xed  is  smuous, 
cx]  enso  may  sometimes  be  rt- ditced  by  making  anew  channel 
i  ll  tho  river,  such  a  cut  often  beinfj  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  erection  of  two  britiges,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  lbMB> 
chetter  and  Leeds  railway  in  tbe  vallev  of  the  Calder. 

Obtaining  an  Act  fif  /br/tiunffnf.— Railways  being  in  thb 
country  eonatruetod  aasociatioM  of  private  indrndnalik 
with  a  viaw  10  their  own  peeonlary  advantage,  as  wdl  as  to 

[lublic  convenience,  it  isnecessaiy  that,  on  ilie  one  hand, 
egislative  restrictions  should  be  imposed,  to  protect  the 
iiKoresis  of  those  wlio  may,  directly  or  iiuiiiccily,  be  afflicted 
by  ihe  formation  of  llic  radway  ;  and.  on  the  other,  thai  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  should  be  invested  with  considerable 
powers,  to  enable  them  to  carry  it  into  effocl.  Laodi^ 
buildings,  rivers,  canaU,  roads,  &c.  have  to  be  intacieetod 
and  otberwiaa  interfered  with;  and  while  Justice  requiraa 
that  no  nnneeeasary  injury  should  be  inflicted  on  their 
owners,  or  the  parties  using  tliem,  ami  that  every  unavoid- 
able inttrforence  should  be  atupiy  paid  Cor,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  plan  likolv  to  be  of  gn-at  public  l>eneflt 
from  being  defeated  by  oojeciiuiu.  arising  from  prejudice  or 
private  interest. 

Owing  to  tbe  number  of  crude  and  illgadged  speculations 
of  1839,  6,  and  f,  whiefa  mwred  tbe  nooenity  of  imposing 
various  restrictions  on  the  facility  of  olsraining  parliumcinary 
powers,  new  standing  orders  were  introdnoed  wiih  a  hope  of 
more  effectually  iii-.uring  the  public  a>;ninst  being  tnivled 
by  oveT-stti)>;uine  projectors.  An  opinion  is  entertained  by 
mr.ny,  that  the^c  ici^iilatioiis,  are  now  loo  stringent:  and 
tho  verv  limited  number  of  new  uodertahings  sanctioned 
by  parlianMbt  since  they  came  into  oporation,  though  partly 
to  ba  aeeouated  fbr  by  other  eii«umataaon»  laavea  aoma 
reaaon  to  qoeatfon  whothar.  in  tbe  attamnt  to  rosiraiti  im- 
IToper  speculation,  legitimate  aniarpiita  nag  not  bean  iiu 

jiirioiisly  shackled. 

Uruler  the  existing  standingordorsi  of  parliament  respecting 
railway  bdU,  il  iii  required  that  plans  and  sections  of  a  pro- 
posed line,  on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  a  mile,  sliali  bed^ 
posited  with  the  clerlta  of  the  peace  for  the  several  rountiaa 
through  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  railway,  on  orhe> 
fore  tbe  first  day  of  March,  and  in  toe  Private  Bill  Office. 
&c.,  on  or  befbre  the  first  day  of  April  in  the  year  preceding 
that  in  which  an  application  is  made  to  \  ariiameiil  for  an 
Act.  The  plans  are  accompanied  by  a  book  of  refcteace, 
showing  the  owner,  lessee,  and  occupier  of  every  bouse  or 
piece  of  land  liable  to  be  pasfed  through  or  otherwise 
interfered  with.  The  sections  indicate  not  only  the 
lai^th  and  ineliaation  each  gradient,  but  also  the 
aotual  ataration  of  nnmafona  pointa  abovo  the  hue 
line  used  as  a  datum,  and  the  cleTation  and  proposed 
mode  of  crossing  every  stream  or  road  inter.sectcd  by  the 
railway.  Port  ions  of  these  plans  and  books  m .:  .U-  deposited  for 
reference  with  the  clerks  of  pari»lies  ihiough  whicn  the  line 
runs,  if  In  England,  or  if  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  with  oihc-r 
specified  officers  |  and  notice  is  given  of  the  intention 
to  apply  Ibr  an  aot  Of  pailltment.  both  publicly  by  Lan> 
don  and  oooniy  newapapen,  and  privaialj  by  aoticea  to 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property  alrected.  The  fbrmer  of 
these  notices  being  given  in  February  and  March,  a 
whole  year  is  allowed  for  intercsied  parties  to  con- 
aider  the  scheme  and  make  preparations  for  a'lvocaiing 
or  opposing  it  in  parliament.  Before  183  7,  n  ut  ices  given 
and  plans  deposited  in  the  month  of  November  before 
tho  meeting  of  paiiiament*  wata  eonsiderad  sufficient 
Tha  ahorter  period  was  Ihr  mora  Ihvoorable  to  railway 
companies  than  the  present,  because  the  surveys  are  fre- 
quently made  in  the  autumn,  immcjiately  after  the 
removal  of  the  crops,  and  the  plans  mi^ht  th&n  be  pre- 
pared in  time  for  obtaining  an  Act  in  tijo  ensuing  year; 
or,  if  a  company  were  defeated  in  parliament  one  session, 
they  might  amend  their  line  to  obviate  the  objections  brought 
against  it,  and  be  prepared  for  the  naxt  session.  Now,  a  hna 
Burreyed  in  tha  autumn  of  1840,  must  hava  tha  plans  da* 
poaiTM  in  I84t,  and  the  applieation  must  be  made  to  parlia- 
iiient  in  1 S42.  mj  tliat  i(  cuuld  scarcely  be  commenced  till  l^  13 
and  a  company  faclinjj  in  one  session,  must  wait  till  the  next 
but  one,  or  proceed  with  plans  dc  :i       -1  before  a  parli.imcn- 

tary  opposition  bad  shown  what  oiyeciiooa  would  ^  brouglit 
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forward,  or  how  thoy  might  bo  obviated.  Owing  to  the  ' 
long  time  between  the  plans  being  deposited  and  the  Act 
Mng  applied  fur.  it  frequenily  happeoi  that  they  are  de- 
potitad  before  a  company  is  formed,  with  the  inlentioti  of 
using  them,  if  cimuns!aiu-t!s  are  f.ivourab'e  U'?  tlie  Un\L-  .i\>- 
proocbes.  The  number  Ihu:^  (uoviMonally  dcpusilud  may  be 
supposed  from  ;he  fad  lliat  plans  of  thirty  six  new  lines  weru 
deposited  fur  th«  session  of  1840,  none  of  which  were  brought 
Ibcwaid.  If  the  compwy  intend  to  proceed  with  iheir 
pcq^aet,  the  sharebolden  •■»  lequired  hy  the  atandiDg  ordeia 
to  idbeerihe  to  a  oontraet,  hinding  theaarivat,  their  heirs, 
executors,  Sic.  to  pa\  up  the  whole  amount  of  the  shares 
thoy  take,  wlieti  calltiKl  tipun  10  do  80.  This  subscription 
cotiiracl  must  Ijl'  ^i}^l>oil  between  the  time  of  making  an 
application  for  an  Act  ami  ibe  cluso  of  the  session  next 
preceding.  They  must  also,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
Cummona,  dep<ml  a  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  imposed 
eapital,  iti  government  aecurities.  If  the  prelimmaiiea  have 
been  duly  attended  to,  a  bill  is  brought  in  fiir  iDOOrpoivt- 
ing  the  company  and  investing  it  with  the  neeesaary  powers. 
After  being  read  a  second  tune,  It  is  examined  in  a  citminit- 
tee,  which,  if  the  hill  Inr  nppu&eU,  i»  compaiied  of  those  mem- 
bers who  reprc>ent  the  districts  affected  by  tlie  measure,  »nd 
of  a  quorum,  generally  not  less  than  three,  of  selected 
memben  having  no  interest  in  the  question  either  per* 
■oiutUy  or  for  their  constituents.  The  oomnittee  report 
on  the  length,  gradients,  carves,  and  oth«r  peeulianliet 
of  the  line  ;  on  the  estimated  outlay,  and  its  apparent  sufll- 
ciency;  the  liuUic  expecieU ;  the -ulliciency  or  mdutlicieucy 
of  the  existing  means  of  communicatuin  for  agricultural, 
commercial,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes;  and  the  pro- 
bability of  remuneration  to  the  shareholders.  They  aUo 
teoeive  lists  of  tbo  owo«r«»  1«wms»  and  ooeupten  of  the  land, 
fce.  that  niay  be  required,  showing  whether  they  are  assent- 
ing,  dissenting,  or  neutral  parties  to  the  bill ;  and  examine 
the  list  of  shareholders,  to  ^uard  against  the  introduction 
of  irrcspoiibibln  persons.  Petitions  presented  respecting 
the  bill  are  rtfeiied  to  the  committee,  who  frequently  lu- 
SMt  clauses  for  the  spec-ial  pioteciion  of  the  petitioners.  If 
there  be  any  competing  line  of  railway  existing,  in  progress, 
or  in  contemplation ;  or  if  UJT  parties  i^ose  the  bill  on  the 
ground  of  the  Une  being  unnaeasMry  or  iiuurioua;  awry 
expensive  and  tedious  examination  of  witneiies  is  the  result. 
Counsel  arc  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  evidence  is  heard 
sometimes  on  almo>t  every  jiojiil  to  be  embraced  ui  the  report. 
Tlie  expeii.-e  allendiiiL;  these  contests  i.-i  a  slronj^  argument 
against  the  existing  system,  which  is  considered  defective 
also  in  nany  other  pohus.  After  leaving  the  committee, 
the  progtw  of  a  railway  bill  seldom  excites  much  interest 
or  attention.  Unopposed  bills  are  for  the  future  to  be  re- 
referred  only  to  the  cli.iirman  of  \vays  and  means,  and  the 
two  members  in  charge  of  the  biil. 

Tlie  preamble  of  a  railway  Act  recites  tliat  it  is  expwlient 
to  coostrurt  the  railway  therein  described,  and  that  certain 
panooik  whose  names  are  gn  en,  are  willing  and  desirous  to 
meke  it  et  tlieir  own  eosta  and  oharges.  The  Ast  fetms  tlieai 
into  a  oorponte  body,  invested  with  powers  to  take  and 
make  compensation  for  the  necessary  property,  and  to  con- 
sltuci  the  railway.  As  the  surveys  are  uflnn  made  hastily 
and  under  great  disad\ anta^es,  a  devmi  on  from  the  line 
laid  down  in  the  plan  to  ibti  c'xient  of  a  hundred  yards  is 
allowed  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  line,  such  deviation 
being  limited  lo  ten  yards  in  towus,  and  not  being  allowed 
to  extend  into  any  hmds  not  included  in  the  plan  and  book 
of  reference.  POwecsate  also  given  for  altering,  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  the  levete  and  gradients  defined  on  the  par- 
liamentary section.  The  company  >  11 » wed  to  raisu  a 
certain  sum,  sufficient  to  cover  the  csiimuted  expense,  in 
shares  among  themselves;  and  also,  if  necessary,  to  borrow 
a  further  sum,  not  exceedini;  one-tburd  of  their  capital,  as 
SOOD  as  one-half  of  it  is  paid  up.  Such  additional  sums 
aay  he  raised  in  new  shares,  at  the  option  of  the  eempany. 
Clauses  are  inserted  to  protect  the  rtgnts  of  individuals,  lo 
specify  the  dimensions  of  road,  canal,  and  rivor  bridges,  and 
the  sliijiu  to  be  given  lo  ntajls  where  lhc\  are  altered.  A 
board  uf  dIlec!ur^,  silceted  fiom  the  priii<-ipal  bliareholders, 
and  generally  from  iw<el\e  to  twenty-four  in  number,  is  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  company,  to  make  calls 
liir  the  capital  as  required,  &c. ;  and  provisions  are  inserted 
for  a  change  in  this  body  by  a  certain  number  being  bal- 
loted out  periodically,  and  the  vacancies  filled  up  by  the 
proprietors  at  their  annual  or  half-} early  mueiiugs.  Powers 
ai«  given  to  the  cooBpany  to  take  cafiaiii  speciied  tolh^  le 


carry  passengers  and  goods,  and  for  many  other  puipoees. 
To  provide  for  the  possible  abandODinent  of  llie  scheme,  it  ut 
stipulated  that  the  compulsory  power*  Sac  taking  land  shall 
cease  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  yearii,  and  that,  if  tbo 

works  are  not  completed  within  a  period  of,  in  most  in- 
»taticc^  i>«;ven  yuars,  or,  having  been  cuiupleled,  are  nut 
u&cd  for  three  years,  the  land  slull  revert  lo  the  ownon  «l 
adjoining  property. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  subjects  etnbraccd,  a  railway 
Aet  fteauently  fills  from  one  to  two  hundred  fiiUo 
pages.  It  has  been  suggested  that  much  expense  and 
trouble  miKht  be  saved  by  the  passing  of  a  General  Railway 
Act,  embracing  thosjc  points  common  to  all.  so  that  an 
ordinary  Act  need  contain  only  what  is  peculiar  to  the  indi- 
vidual line.  In  many  cases  Amendment  Acts  are  required 
by  a  railway  company  to  enabk  them  to  raise  additional 
money,  or  to  execute'  extensions  or  alterations  <^  the  o.  igi- 
nal  line ;  but  these  do  not  require  any  detailed  notice.  As 
insunces  of  the  expense  attendant  on  the  preamt  Biode  of 
obtaining  railway  Acts,  when  opposed,  it  may  be  staled  that 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Radway  Company  spent  mare 
than  72.0itu/.  in  procuring  theirs,  and  the  Great  Wesiera 
\  upwards  of  SS.OOu/.  The  London  and  Brighton  is  |'er- 
baps  the  most  expensive  contest  of  the  liind  that  has  taken 
idaoe.  fiMir  or  five  com^nies  having  engaged  in  it  ibr  two 
awieeiaive  seaskMis.  Y^hen  in  comatttee,  the  enenae  ot 
conti^l  and  witnesses  in  the  latter  ease  w  stated^to  have 
amounted  lo  lOOu/.  daily,  for  about  f5fiy  days. 

Til 0  act  of  parliament  being  obtained,  the  land  requiied 
for  the  railway  is  definitely  MJt  out  and  purchased.  Puwei 
is  usually  given  lo  take  a  width  of  twenty-two  yards,  ex 
elusive  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  sloping  sides  of  eultings 
and  embankments,  but  this  widUi  is  seldom  lequirao 
When  moderate  compensatloii  ia  demanded  Ibr  the  land 
taken  and  the  injury  caused  by  the  severance  of  estates,  tii« 
removal  of  buildings,  and  other  circumstances,  the  company 
have  no  need  to  put  thep.  compulsory  powers  in  force.  But 
w  here,  as  too  often  has  been  ilie  case,  exorbitant  claims  ai«i 
made,  recourse  is  had  to  a  jury.  In  most  cases  where  this 
alternative  baa  been  resorted  to,  the  sum  awarded  has  been 
much  under  that  otaimed,— frequently  less  than  a  quarter, 
and  in  one  recent  ease  only  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  it.  The 
item  of  land  is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  excess  of  cost  over 
estimates  which  has  been  so  severely  animadverted  vn. 
and  another  is  the  expense  of  extra  bridges  claimed  by 
landowners  as  communications  between  severed  lands,  the 
trilling  utility  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance 
that,  after  wtofting  an  agreement  to  build  them,  persons 
have  often  aoeepted  one-half  of  ttkeir  cost,  in  lieu  of  having 
them  erected, 

Formaliun  of  the  Road. — Under  this  head  isii>cluded  the 
execution  of  those  works  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
road  (independent  of  tlie  rails  and  finishing  works),  of  t^e 
required  level  and  width.  These  works  consist  ol  tunnel- 
ing, excavation,  embankment,  and  maatMiy  fi^r  bridges, 
viaduots,  and  other  erections.  Tlieiy  ate  comnouly  divided 
into  convenient  portions,  and  let  to  oontraetors  under  agree- 
inenl  to  complete  them  at  a  stipulated  price  and  wiihin  a 
specified  tune.  It  is  usual  to  commence  those  works  which 
take  the  longest  time  tirst,  that  the  cajntal  expended  em 
others  may  not  lio  idle  liU  they  are  completed. 

Tunnels  are,  in  general,  the  most  formidable  works, 
and  the  time  and  expense  of  (brmiug  them  can  be  least 
aeeurately  calculated,  because  unforeeeen  circumstaneaa  oiton 
arise  to  retard  their  progress.  Trials  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  are  made  by  boring,  but  these  may  indicate  favour- 
able strata,  w  hile,  as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  the  Kikby 
tunuel,  diiiiculties  may  exist  requiring  great  energy  and 
skill,  and  an  enormous  outlay  to  overcome.  Being  objec- 
tionable also  on  other  accounts,  tunnels  are  avoided  as  much 
as  poBsibio  in  the  more  recently  designed  railwaya.  For 
the  mode  of  cooatmeting  them,  see  Ti»HSi» 

Cult  lilies  or  excavations  of  greet  depth  and  extent  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  where  the  railway  pa-sses  throuj^h  hi|»h 
ground,  but  not  at  such  a  depth  from  the  surlace  a=,  to  re- 

SUire  a  tunnel.  The  depth  of  cultiiigs  is  trequentlv  ir  jm 
fly  to  seventy  feet  and  occasionally  even  greater.  One 
very  extensive  cxcaTulion  through  the  Cbwran  Hills  on 
the  Netvcaatle  and  Carhsle  railway,  isasmoeh  as  a  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  degree  of  slope  necessary  in  tbe  sides  of 
cuttings  varies  greatly  in  different  soils.  Rock  u.ll  st.irid 
when  nearly  vertical ;  chalk  varies  from  nearly  veriirai  to 
aslopeofeoelMnioiitBltcomvertieal,  oraaaiiglner4S*; 
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f{Mv«l  itatid*  nsually  at  ore  aad  a  half  to  one;  London 

c4av  froTii  Olio  to  (me  lo  ihiee  lo  out",  h  iviii^'  in  some  io- 
startL'o  stood  at  the  furmur  and  ^llpptid  al  thu  laltcr  ?,1o|jc-. 
Some  tnatiTuils  ari!  (Hseciire  at  (;ven  a  greater  slopi- ;  blue 
suapy  shiile  havtitx,  ucwrdtng  to  Lecount,  slipped  at  an  in- 
clination of  four  horizonul  to  one  perpendisolar.  mie  un- 
expected slipping  of  (he  elopee  eooMliiBee  oeenioitt  mueh 
trouble  and  expente.  A  csm  Imtdr  ocennwl  in  tbe  nonti  of 
England  in  which  a  rutting  to  be  formed  in  tbe  aide  of  a  hill 
wan  estimated  to  require  the  remo^'a)  of  about  50,000  cubic 
>arils  of  earth.  It  turned  out,  hovt  i  r,  ihat  the  soft  earth 
was  held  up  by  ft  seam  of  shale,  whicli  was  tin  souiier  cut 
thfiiugh  than  a  maj»*  of  earth  hhpped  down  into  the  lino  of 
tbe  railway,  of  iuch  magniiude  as  to  rofiuire  the  removal 
of  aboui  SOO.OUO  cubic  )ar(b.  The  great  cutting  at 
BliflVonb.  on  the  London  MdBinaingbam  nilwmv.  affords 
an  •xanpleof  •  convenient  vndeepnmniealiiiethoa  of  pass- 
ing through  earth  in  whuh  strata  of  rork  occur.  Tiie 
railway  is  at  a  depth  of  fitly  or  sixty  feet,  the  uppei  portion 
of  which  is  rock,  and  tin-  lower  consists  of  a  less  solid  ma- 
terial. Initlead  of  making  an  excavation  of  liie  itlupe 
required  by  the  lower  atnita,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  removal  of  the  superineumbent  rockiodispensible. 
tb«  tide*  were  mode  nearly  vertieni,  and  the  rock  was  ■up- 
ported  by  an  under-siutting  of  masonry.  The  great  breadth 
of  ground  occupied  by  the  slopes  of  cuttings,  is  a  serious  ob- 
jecnon  "  hen  they  ai  o  in  the  viciniiy  of  towns  or  {.u--s  through 
valuable  jiropert).  in  which  cases  the  sides  may  Ik*  made 
nearly  vertical,  and  supported  by  retaiintig  walls,  so  rurved 
as  lo  enable  them  to  sustoin  the  pressure  of  the  earth. 
The  exienhion  of  the  Birmingham  raiivtjto  the  Euston 
aiMion  affords  a  verj  bold  and  handsom*  txainple  of  this 
kind  of  work.  In  doaisnmg  the  irorki  of  a  railway,  the 
amount  of  excavation  and  embankment  should  be  balanced 
as  nearly  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  deposit- 
ing earth  from  cuttings  in  siioil-banks,  or  hav,ng  to  purchase 
addiiiotial  land  lo  sup|dy  maieiial  tor  the  embankments. 
Attention  to  this  point  will  sometimes  decide  wbiohisinost 
oxpedieni,  a  short  tunnel  or  an  unen  cutting. 

Bmbankmenis  an  tboartiflcioJ  ridges  of  earth  formed  to 
rapport  the  railwojr  on  a  higher  level  than  the  natural  sur- 
Ikee  of  the  ground.  Their  dtmensions  are  often  fully  com- 
mensurate with  tho»e  of  euttiiiLjs,  from  wliu  h  their  ixia- 
terials  are  mosily  procured  In  the  oidinary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, an  cinhanknieiit  is  firmed  simultaneously  with  q 
^attin^,  the  earth-waggons  proceeding  filled  from  the  ex- 
cavation along  a  temporary  railway  to  the  embankment, 
vbero  Umj  are  tipped  up  to  ditohatge  their  contcntt.  A  | 
heavy  oittbankawat  oftim  forms  tho  ley,  it  neve,  to  the 
time  of  comploting  a  railway.  Tunnelling  and  excavation 
may  be  proceeded  with  at  many  different  points,  but  an  em- 
bankment, under  onhnary  circuniiiiances.  can  be  carried  on 
only  at  the  ends,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  there  is 
restricted  by  the  limited  space.  Timu  is  o^-'asionaUy  saved 
by  tbe  erection  of  a  temporary  wooden  stage  at  the  end  of 
tho  embanknoni;  affording  the  means  of  tipping  a  greater 
Bumher  of  waggons  at  one  time  than  can  bo  done  without 
it.  Wbtre  tho  exeavattons  do  not  afford  sufleient  material, 
embankment?!  arc  partially  forme*!  of  earth  dug  from 
trenches  aloii!'  their  sides,  and  thrown  up  into  the  centre. 
Till*  is  called  side  cutting,  and,  being  an  expcns.ve  pro- 
ceeding, should  be  resorted  to  os  little  as  pg«>»itjlti.  An  im- 
portant element  in  the  cost  of  embankments  is  the  length 
of  the  iead,  or  distance  to  be  traversed  by  the  earth- wac^- 
goos  between  the  points  of  filling  and  emptying.  The  sides 
of  onbenkroents,  liko  tfaoas  of  oottingik  loquiro  a  eonsidor- 
ablo  slope,  especially  when  tho  msterial  is  of  an  unfitvour. 
able  nature.  The  earth  should  he  deposited  in  layers  of 
two  or  three  feet  thick,  sliKhily  concave  on  th«  upper  sur- 
face, and,  if  time  permit,  it  is  well  lo  allow  one  layer  to  settle 
hetore  another  IS  spread  over  it.  Tiie  subsidence  of  newly- 
made  embankments  is  a  source  of  great  expouae,  and  some- 
times of  danger.  It  is  usual  to  lav  tbe  raUs  in  such  a  man* 
nor  as  to  diminish  tho  risk  of  aoddont  fW»  this  causa,  and 
to  travel  slowly  over  parts  whore  a  tendency  to  slip  is  obser- 
vable, especially  in  wel  weather,  yet  casualties  wdl  some- 
times occur  until  tliese  great  earthworks  aie  thoroughly  con- 
solidated by  tiine.  Allowance  siuiuld  be  marie  for  sub- 
sidetice  by  makiiiK  the  cmliankinenls  rather  higher  thin 
are  intended  to  be  tinaily.  Great  didiculiies  are  ex- 
asmnoed  in  embanking  across  marshy  or  boggy  soils,  which 
IkvqpMmtlj  sink  under  tbe  weight  of  the  earth  depooitod, 
tho  gitooad  bulging  up  at  tho  Mm  iit  «oiiNqn«n«a»  Jud^ 


eioas  drainage  may  do  mueh  in  such  cases,  and  tbe  in$er' 
tion  of  a  frame-work  of  liinber  to  bmd  the  earth  together 
and  thereby  cheek  the  unrqu.il  isc'lwc-uieiti  of  the  enibnuk- 
meiit,  has  been  tried  wiih  a;ip.trent  success  by  Mr.  Rraiih" 
wane  on  the  Eastcni  ('oiiiities  ntilway.  To  prevent  ear- 
riar^es  which  escape  fiom  the  raiU  falling  OVtSf  the  sides  of 
an  embsnkmsnt.  mounds  of  earth  are  iomotimes  raised 
along  them.  The  orobankmonts  raised  anossCbat  Moss 
on  the  line  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manrlu^ter  railway, 
and  similar  places  have  excited  murli  interest.  The  diffi- 
culties ari.Hing  from  the  yieldinrr  nature  of  the  materiM  are 
greatly  obviated  by  drainage,  as,  when  dry.  the  moss  itself 
becomes  a  fit  substance  for  embanking,  and  stands  well  at 
a  slope  of  less  than  Ai".  The  railway  is  sustained  on  port 
of  Chat  Moss  by  a  plalibra  of  timber  and  hurdleSb  oovored 
with  earth  and  broken  stono,  sjid  OMUiof,  ts  il  ware,  on  tho 
spongy  snbstratam.  A  peculiar  kind  of  embankment  re- 
quired  .n  hdlv  disiiiets  and  along  coasts  consists  of  n  roiul 
on  tlie  side  of  a  steep  elevation,  one  Side  being  supported  by  a 
sustainiii;:  or  re\Pietiient  wall.  An  iin|  uit.int  w  jrk  of  this 
kind  IS  being  executed  along  the  face  of  part  of  the  Dover 
Cliffs,  fur  tho  South- Eastern  railway,  in  which  the  rovtto- 
roent  wall  is  exposed  to  the  sea.  Similar  constructions 
Imvo  been  introduced  on  the  Dublin  and  Kin^town  tmil- 
waj,  where  there  is  also  a  remarkable  embankment  across 
tho  strand  at  Blackroek,  that,  at  high-water,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  molo  slretchui^'  into  the  sea,  whieh  is  allu'.M-  i  to 
pass  through  it  by  culverts.  On  the  PiiNion  and  Wyre 
railway  is  an  extensive  cnibaiiknieiil  in  a  sinnlar  situation, 
but,  when  completed,  it  is  intended  to  exclude  the  sea. 
Though  yet  unfinished,  carnriages  are  enabled  to  pass  along 
by  tho  rails  being  temporarily  supportod  on  piling.  On  tho 
Stockton  and  Hartlepool  line  a  soa-ombankntent  of  elay  lias 
been  recently  completed,  the  side  being  puddled  and  formed 
into  such  a  curve  as  to  bear  tho  da-thing  of  the  waves  with- 
out injury.  Retuinnii^  walls  a:e  ocra-iiuially  u-eii  lo 
diminish  the  space  occupied  by  ttiibankinents,  as  before 
mentioned  m  the  case  of  cuttings.  The  Dublin  and  Kings^ 
town  railway  commences  in  this  manner,  arehes  being  in* 
troduccd  at  tho  intersection  of  streets  and  mads. 

The  earth  works  on  most  of  the  great  linoa  of  railway  in 
England  are  very  extensive,  in  many  cases  averaging  from 
ll/ii.UOO  to  160,000  cubic  yards  per  mile.  On  the  London 
and  Birmingham  line  alone  the  Quantity  of  earth  and  sione 
removed  was  about  16,000,000  cuW  yards,  which,  if  formed 
into  a  belt  three  feet  wide  and  one  high,  would  more  tiian 
encompass  the  earth  at  the  equator?  When  completed,  it 
is  adviaeablo  to  sow  tho  slopes  of  cuttings  and  embankments 
with  grasi*seed,  as  their  appearanos  la  thereby  improved, 
while  tho  roots  give  cohesion  to  the  uutux,  and  render  it  lew 
likely  to  be  affected  by  weather. 

nie  amount  of  ma>onry  and  brickwork  rcqiiired  in  tiie 
various  erections  of  a  lail'.vay  is  very  iireat.  The  lining  of 
tunnels,  where  the  ground  penetrated  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  support,  formi  a  peculiar  kind  of  work.  Arching 
of  almost  every  kind  is  more  or  less  required  in  viaducts, 
bridges,  culverts,  and  draiM;  and  simpler  work  in  tho 
retaining  walla,  statioa  hoildingi,  and  other  necessary  oree> 
tions.  Viaducts  of  great  magnitude  are  often  executed  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  valleys  at  an  elevation  greater  than 
could  be  conveniently  obtaineil  by  etiiiiankmi  :U,  and  also 
fur  cnteiiiig  or  i>as»uig  througti  towns.  They  are  usually  of 
stone  or  brick,  but  sometimes  of  wood  or  iron.  [ViAOtlcr.] 

Brid'/es  are  required  occasionally  for  crossing  rivers,  and 
very  h  eriuently  at  the  intersection  of  roads,  andsscommn* 
nieations  between  severed  proportjr.  From  a  statement  bv 
Leeount,  in  tho  *  Bncyclopsdia  Brrtannica,'  it  appears  time, 
taking  the  mean  of  nearly  a  Irm  hr  i!  railu-vvs.  the  number 
of  bridges  averages abuui  two  anci  j  itL,arter  per  mile.  B<»sidesi 
ordinary  arches  of  briek  and  stone,  bridges  consist  my  of 
cast-iron  girders  laid  from  one  abutment  to  the  other,  and 
supporting  a  platform  of  flag-stones,  iron  plates  or  planksof 
wood,  are  very  common.  When  the  railway  itself  passes 
over  such  a  bridge,  six  ribs  are  used,  the  dttlaneos  of  which 
arc  so  adjusted  that  four  of  them  sustain  the  rads  and  the 
other  two  the  parapets,  leaving  nothing  necessary  between 
the  ribs  or  guders.  e.xcept  a  tloorin^  r.f  iron  plates.  Bv  this 
urrangenieni  great  strength  is  ensured,  and  the  depth  oi 
thickness  of  the  iiruk'e  is  re;lueed  Jo  a  minimum,  no  ballast 
or  road  inaierial  being  necessary.  Wooden  bridges  of  simi^ 
lar  character  are  occasionally  used. 

A  remarkable  eiicumstance  in  the  appearuiee  of  ntilway 
ipochs  » the  fleqiient  oeennrenee  of  xAiiip^hiidgBa.  TbeyiM 
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iBtndttOMl  whin  the  railway  inteneoU  any  ezitUog  win- 
nuniMtlmi  tt  an  oblique  angle.   Such  arelies  were  built 

before  ihe  inlrofluction  of  railways  called  tliein  into  (general 
use,  but  as,  in  an  ordinary  road  or  a  raiial,  a  dcviuiioii  frDin 
the  straight  lint-  i>  of  L:tle  consequence,  it  was  scld  m 
thought  necessary  to  apply  them,  and  vvoj*  customary  to  build 
the  arch  of  the  ordinary  form,  on  the  square,  and  accommo- 
date the  direction  of  the  road  or  canal  to  ii  by  curved  ap- 
proMbea.  But  ae  on  a  railway  straightnen  ii  of  great  im- 
poftanoe,  it  frequently  becomes  necessary,  in  eioiaing  other 
roads,  to  adopt  a  skew-bridge,  in  which  the  communications 
over  and  unaer  the  bridge  form  unequal  anjjles  with  LMch 
other.  For  an  accouiit  of  the  consLruction  ot"  llwjse  iugeui- 
Oiu  works,  see  Skkw  Bridge. 

When  the  various  works  described  are  completed,  with 
tiM  nqvUtsdnim  and  fbnea»(which  are  highly  important), 
lb*  ntA  h  fwdj  for  notitiaf  time  flniabibg  vorka  «bkb 
entitle  it  to  tbe  distinetife  name  of  raitroad.  The  level  of 
the  earth-works,  when  cumiileied,  is  called  the  formation- 
IfveLaud  is  usually  abuul  two  feet  below  the  intended  sur- 
face of  the  rails.  The  width  of  this  surface  i.->  about  thirty 
feet,  exclusive  of  tbe  drains  and  fences,  and  it  is  made  a  few 
inebes  higher  in  Iho  middle  than  at  the  aldeik  in  oid«r  te 
tbmv  oiT  water. 

•BaliatHngimd  Laying  Ifu  Permanent  Waif,—\n  order  to 
obtain  a  firm  dry  foundation  fur  the  b!yck.-4  or  sleepers  to 
which  the  permanent  rails  (so  called  to  distinguisih  tlu  in 
from  the  slight  teinpurary  tracks  laid  down  during  liie  jno- 
gress  of  tbe  work),  arc  fastened,  a  laver  or  stratum  of  bro- 
ken  stone,  technically  called  MbH>  it  •ftwd  Vnx  the 
road  for  a  thickness  of  a  foot  or  moMh  vuying  aoooiding 
to  tbe  oonatruction  adopted  and  otlmrclrettnataneea.  After 
the  rails  are  laid  down,  similar  materials  are  used  to  fill  in 
Ihe  spaces  between  the  blocks  and  sleepers.  The  broken 
stone  should  be  so  small  that  any  piwe  would  pass  through 
a  ring  two  inches  and  a  half  diameter.  Other  kubittances 
are  occasionally  uswl,  especially  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
ballast,  as  gravel,  nver  sand,  and  buir.t  clay.  In  some 
situations,  with  good  ballast,  no  surface  drains  are  ncces- 
sanr:  but  draina  oonsiitipg  of  a  brick  channel  along  ibe 
ttidolo  of  the  line,  with  tmall  cross  drains  at  intervnls  to- 
wards eaehside  attematoly,  are  often  mjuired. 

The  great  variety  of  opiniuns  as  to  the  best  form  and 
manner  of  fixing  the  ruiU,  n-iidLrs  it  impossible,  in  the 
limited  space  which  can  here  bo  devoted  to  the  subject,  to 
do  more  than  seleet  a  few  examples  of  the  plans  principally 
used.  The  most  impeirtaal  question  iavolved  m  these  dif- 
forenoee  is  that  of  the  intwrasdiale  or  eonitinaoas  support 
of  the  rails.  The  most  common  method  of  fixing  them  is 
to  fit  them  into  iron  chairs,  which  are  spiked  down  to  blocks 
of  stone  imbedded  in  the  bal!ustini{.  Thi^  plan,  although 
it  ap(>ears  by  experiment  to  afford  the  firmest  foundation, 
has  sevenl  disadvantages.  The  points  of  support,  being 
isolated  from  one  anoimr,  are  liable  to  be  deranged  by  any 
•ohsideneo  in  tbe  ground,  as  well  as  by  the  constant  Tibra- 
tion  eonaaouent  upon  tbe  rapid  nassoge  of  heavy  trains  end 
the  small  out  irresistibly  powerful  action  of  temperature  in 
oausing  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  rails. 

The  former  of  these  inconveniences  is  in  some  degree  ob- 
viated by  substituting  cro.ss  sleepers  of  wood  (like  tnoie  de- 
scribed as  beini<  used  in  tbe  early  railways),  for  the  atone 
blocks  upon  such  parts  of  tbe  lino  as  are  likely  to  sink. 
Tbe  two  rails  beioig,  in  this  case,  attnehed  to  the  same 
sleeper,  are  not  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  gauge,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  li.se  thuir  parallelism,  althou.li  iho  unerjual  sink- 
ing uf  tliu  .•.iLL-jier  may  cuusc  uiii'  rail  lo  become  lower  than 
the  other.  Tlii.s  application  ol'  waudi/ii  supports  has  been 
in  most  cases  consioered  a  temporary  one,  it  being  intended 
to  laj  atoiM  bloeka  in  their  stead  so  soon  as  the  ground  be- 
came salBeionily  llrm ;  but  aa  it  appears  fWran  oxperieneeb 
hoth  in  this  country  and  in  Amenea  (where,  owing  to  tbe 
abundance  of  timber  and  the  high  price  of  labour,  wudd  has 
been  much  more  extensively  applied  Co  railways  thua  m 
this  country),  'hat  the  motion  of  carriages  mi  tlio-e  iiarts  of 
a  hne  supported  by  wood  is  smoother  and  qu.cter  than  on 
Others,  some  engineers  consider  thut  the  plan  of  construe- 
tiun  upon  cruss-sleepen  ia  preferable  to  that  upon  aloiM 
blocks. 

In  both  of  these  modes  of  supporting  the  rail,  it  is  sus- 
tained only  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  feet,  the  interven- 
ing p  irtMii  acting  as  a  bridge,  wh.ch,  though  very  li^id, 
yields  111  a  blight  degree  when  carriages,  and  particularly 
the  heavy  locuuiutive  engines,  pass  over  it.  The  surface  of 
tbe  rail  is  thus  converted  into  a  series  of  minnte  undula- 


tioni,  the  eflbct  of  which  ia  to  increase  the  resistance. 
It  has  been  thought  that  these  undulations  were  4^  litti* 

conse<]uence,  the  gain  in  descending  being  a  counterbalance 
to  the  retardation  of  the  ascent;  but  Professor  Barlow,  in 
reporting  on  experiments  made  by  him  in  183  j,  for  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  Railway'  Company,  expresses  an 
opinion  that  'the  advantage  of  the  descent  is.  owing  to  the 
velocity  and  the  shortness  of  the  inclined  plane,  scarcely 
apprecwble,  and  that  the  result  of  the  deflection  will  be 
equivalent  (o  the  carriage  being  carried  up  a  plane  of  half 
the  whole  length,  the  other  half  being  horizontal.* 

These  and  some  other  considerations  \\:\w  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  continuous  support  to  the  rail,  which  lias  been 
effected  in  several  different  ways,  and  with  various  success. 
Intermediate  supports,  being  the  most  extensively  employed, 
will  be  first  noticed,  and  stone  bloeka,  according  lo  gmmnl 
opinion,  claim  the  preoedenee  amonir  them. 

Hie  blocks  used  upon  recently  constructed  railways  are 
about  two  feet  .«iquare  and  iuic  tlnck,  thin,yh  much  smaller 
ones  were  considered  suliicieiii  before  the  use  of  lo<-i)molive 
engines  became  general.  They  are  rougldy  sijuared,  but 
have  so  much  of  the  surface  as  i<i  to  receive  the  chair  ao- 
Oiuately  flattened.  The  chairs  are  usually  fastened  down 
by  two  or  three  iron  spik*.^  to  receive  which  boles  sre  made 
in  the  stone,  and  fllled  with  wooden  plugs.  The  plugs 
should  always  be  bored  to  icieive  the  spike,  and  driven 
Ughi  into  the  stone,  Ihou^'li  they  aie  sometimes  put  in  loose 
and  split  b)  driving  the  synke.  Spike-  ui  ;ijiis  of  well  dried 
oak  have  been  used  instead  of  iron  s)iiki'->  fur  ^tc  urini^  the 
chains  and  have  been  found  vciy  dui  ah'.e,  iuii  aie  hot  aa> 
narallv  nproved  for  lines  worked  at  great  speed.  Tlie 
introduction  of  a  piece  of  felt  between  the  chair  and 
the  block  is  useful  in  deadenins  concussion.  As  it  is  highly 
important  that  stone  blocks  should  be  well  bedded,  it  is 
usual  to  cause  them  to  form  a  solid  foundatiuii  for  theru- 
seives  by  repeatedly  falling  from  a  small  elevation  on  lo  the 
spot  where  they  are  to  rest,  sand  or  very  fine  gravel  being 
thrown  under  them  between  the  tiroes  of  falling.  For  this 
purpose  a  portable  machine  with  an  clastic  wooden  lever 
about  twenty  feet  long  is  used,  the  block,  lo  which  the 
chair  has  been  previously  attached,  being  suspended  fVom 
the  short  end.  and  a  man  stationed  at  'lie  i  ]  ixjsiie  end  to 
raise  and  drop  it.  When  the  sione  1ki->  made  a  turn  Lid. 
and  has  dropped  in  tho  riglit  pusitiun,  which  is  delciniicied 
by  levels  ana  siebts,  it  is  detached  from  the  lever  and  sur- 
rounded by  ballasting,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  it  at 
all.  It  is  evident  that  this  careful  bedding  would  be  thrown 
away  on  an  embankment,  or  any  part  where  the  newaesa  of 

the  ground  Wituld  render  subsidence  probable.  Pig.  13  is 
a  ground-plan  illustrating  the  use  of  stMie  blocks  and  wooden 
sleaperk  m,  u,  Mpreseni  blocks  laid  iquaM  with  tho  road 


Fig.  13. 


and  A,  A  the  same  laid  diagonally,  a  position  now  generally 
preferred,  being  convenient  in  repairing  the  roa<l  %Oien  a 
block  sinks,  because  workmen  can  gel  at  every  side  f  r  the 
purpose  of  ramming  ballast  under  ik  Blocks  of  Scotch 
asphalte  have  been  triad  in  lieu  of  stone,  but  with  what 
success  the  writer  ia  Mt  nwnro.  A  few  were  laid  down 
on  the  Southampton  railway,  and  tbe  chairs  were  spiked 
down  without  boring  tbe  block.  Other  similar  substances 
have  been  suggested  in  order  t  j  diimni.^-h  expense.  It  has 
also  been  )  rupused  to  us<'  ca^t-iron  bed-plates  instead  «f 
blocks,  by  winch  several  im|ioriant  advantages  were  antici- 
pated, but  no  such  plan  appears  to  have  beenbnmght  ex- 
tensively into  use.  In  tbe  Dublin  and  Kinaatown  railway 
an  attemot  was  mad*  to  ensure  inereaacd  aoUdity  by  intiv- 
dueing  tkroug^aing  atone  blocks,  which  were  formed  of 
gtaniie,  six  feet  loni;.  two  wide  and  one  thick,  and  siretthcd 
across  the  track.  These  Men-  placed  firieen  feet  apart,  ordi- 
nary single  bloi  ks  bvin^  uswl  iMJiwecn  them,  at  intervals  of 
three  feeU  Owing  perliaps  to  the  difficulty  of  toddillg  such 
large  blocks,  the  plan  did  not  answer,  the  moUoQ  Of«r  UmB 
being  harsh  and  unpleasant,  and  the  vibration  auoil  MtO 
break  many  of  the  long  bloeka.  In  aomo  cases,  pnrtienlarly 
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•n  sharp  eurves.  iran  tia-rads  bav»  Iwan  used  to  ooroect  two 

opposite  chairs,  and  ciMiiiteract  any  ton  !oiu  y  to  separate 
which  might  arise  in  such  situations  frinii  the  isolation  of 
iLe  blocks. 

The  u»e  of  croaa-sleepers,  which  are  ruprc-^nted  by  <*  c, 
fig.  13.  needii  little  remarit.  They  are  mostly  from  aeven  to 
nine  tatt  loob  and  oooaist  aometimes  of  whole  trunks  of 
small  aiw.  aoa  io  olhsr  canes  of  half  trunks  laid  with  the 
flat  or  sawn  tide  downwards.  These  and  other  timbers  con- 
nected with  a  r«1way  are  now  almost  always  Kyanized,  and 
the  durability  imparted  to  them  by  that  process  iis  greatly  in 
bTour  of  their  use  as  a  permanent  foundation.  Several 
lines  of  ratlwigr  bm  leoanilf  barn  laidmlinlj  npoa  these 
daapens. 

Toe  distaneo  batween  the  points  of  suoport  vanes  from 
three  to  0tre  feet.  Bearioes  of  greater  length  bave  been 
need,  hut  on  railways  for  loeomotiTe  en^^ines  have  been 
fouii'l  unsuitable,  fsom  their  greater  liability  to  get  out  of 
repair.  Evperieiico  lias  not  fully  decided  the  comparative 
a>lvuiitas,L^  "{  lonv.  bt.aritiRS  with  heavy  rails  and  blocks, 
and  short  ones  with  comparatively  liyht  supports;  but  a 
greater  leii^'tti  than  three  feet  nine  inches  cr  four  feet  has 
•eldoio  proved  successful.  Owing  to  the  deflection  of  the 
nOa.  ProCHsor  Barlow  enlbrees  the  importance  of  placing 
the  supports  exactly  opposite  to  «ach  other,  that  both  sides 
of  a  rarrta|!e  nay  be  ecmally  affected. 

Pat/>  and  Chairs.  —  .KWu^wm  has  been  made  in  a  previous 
page  to  the  difference  bi  l^sct'ii  fisli  bilUed  rails,  or  tlio»e 
wiih  the  under  side  curved  mj  ^is  to  '^wc  uk  reused  depth  in 
the  centre  of  the  bridge  between  two  chairs,  and  thoHC  of  a 
parallel  form,  which  are  of  the  same  depth  and  section 
throughout.  The  experiments  of  Barlow  and  others  leave 
it  questionable  whether  any  additioaal  strength  is  obtained 
from  a  gwen  weight  of  iron  by  tlie  fisb-bdTied  shape,  and 
therefore  |>arallel  rails  are  now  almost  universally  adopted. 
They  possess  this,  anmii^  otluT  advantage-,  that  tlie  1lii{^;1i 
of  bearing  on  the  different  sides  of  a  curved  track  may  he  mi 
varied  as  to  keep  the  chairs  opposite  to  one  anullicr,  w  hicli 
cannot  bo  dune  with  flsh-bellied  raiU.  Ftg.  1-1  represents 
some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  form  and  contrivances  for 
fixing  the  raU^  whieb  have  been  introduced  on  English 
railways:  a  ia  a  aaelioBof  the  flsh-belliad  rail  originally 

-lii  -iiii 

nsed  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manehaster  lailwav,  the  shaded 

part  being  that  which  enters  the  chair,  and  the  outline  in> 

dicatini;  the  incrca'Cil  depth  in  the  cent  re.  -  6  is  the  same 
riiii,  at  fixed  in  the  chair,  the  blai  k  part  reiiro«cnling  the 
end  of  an  iron  wedj^e  or  key,  whicli  is  driven  in  to  secure  it. 
— c  and  d  are  a  section  and  side  view  of  a  plan  invented  by 
Ifr.  I^h,  and  used  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway. 
The  nila  are  made  with  a  curved  projection  on  the  under 
side,  to  Bt  into  a  suitable  coneayi^in  the  ebair,as  indicated 
\»y  tlio  dotted  lines  in  d.  Two  iron  keys  are  aMd,driven  in 
uppctsito  directions.  Any  contraction  of  the  nil  tends  to 
draw  it  laterally  out  of  the  chair ;  but  in  doing  so,  the  curved 
basu  ri-scs  in  its  seat  and  tightens  the  keys,  which  press 
downwaids  as  wdl  ;>-  -idewavs. — c  and/are  sitnilar  \  lews  of 
a  tuethod  contrived  by  Robert  Stephenson,  and  used  on 
part  of  the  London  aiid  Birmingham  railway.  In  this  the 
Boat  of  the  mil  is  Oat,  but  bean  upon  a  MgoMntal  ptsoa  of 
iron  laid  loose  in  a  concavity  in  the  efaair.  so  that  an  irre- 
gularity which  maycaii.se  the  chair  to  tilt  in  the  direction  of 
the  rail,  may  not  aSect  its  position.  The  rails  ture  secured  by 
qrlindrioal  pins,  the  pointaof  whieh  enter  depressions  in  the 


side  of  the  rail.  Bach  pm  has  a  slit  through  it,  which, 

when  in  its  proper  position,  tallies  with  holes  through  the 
cheeks  of  the  chair.  Iron  keys  driven  into  these  holes  pre- 
vent the  [.in  from  moving,  and,  actinfj  as  wedge*  a>raiii>i  itie 
end  of  the  slit,  force  the  pin  liglit  imainst  the  rad.  The  chair 
represented  is  a  joint  chair,  and  g  shows  the  form  of  the 
Joint,  which  is  called  a  half-lap.  The  narrow  part  of  the 
rail  is  not  divided,  but  turned  aside  at  the  joint,  as  abewn 
by  the  dotted  lines.  Intermediate  chairs  are  similar,  but 
have  a  pin  on  one  side  only.  This  mode  of  fixing  allows  the 
rail  to  slide  a  little  in  tlic  t  han  ,  on  account  of  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  the  keys  are  not  so  liable  to  work  loo'-e  as 
when  in  contact  with  the  rail.  These  are  all  for  flsh-bellied, 
and  the  following  for  oarallel  rails. — h  is  a  rail  and  chair  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Da^lisn.  and  rewarded  by  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railwiiy  Company,  as  presenting  the  boat  sec- 
tional form  of  rait.  The  chair  is  proposed  to  be  fixed  to  the 
block  or  sleeper  by  bolts  passea  through  from  the  under 
side,  and  keyed  above  the  chair.  The  rail  is  fastened  by 
two  seniii  ircular  iron  keys  driven  in  opposite  dinctums. 
This  arrangement,  though  ingciuous,  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  rail  could  not  be  taken  up  without  removing  the 
chair. — t  is  a  contrivance  in  which  an  iron  ball,  dropped 
into  a  socket  in  the  chair,  is  forced  against  the  rail  by  a  key 
driven  through  a  hole  in  one  cheek oi  ihe  cbair.  It  is  simplob 
and  affords  sufficient  lateral  novement  for  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature on  the  rail  This  fiinn  of  rail  is  known  as  the  T 
rail. — k  and  o  are  a  secUun  and  ground-plan  of  a  chair  in 
which  the  rail  is  held  by  a  wuodcii  key.  The  keys  arc  well 
sea  oncd,  and  when  ui  u--c  become  by  expansion  almost 
iinraoveable;  because,  as  shown  in  o,  they  are  most  com- 
pressed in  the  centre.  So  great  indeed  is  the  expansive 
ibroe  of  the  wood,  that  it  oeeasionally  breaks  the  chain. 
This  mode  of  construction  is  extensively  used  on  the  Giand 
Junction,  Birmingham.  Southampton,  and  other  lailways 
— m  and  n  show  another  application  of  a  wooden  fasteninc;, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Storey  on  the  Great  North  of  England  rail- 
way. A  block  of  woo<l  is  so  placed  in  the  chair  as  to  be  pre- 
vented from  moving  endways,  and  is  held  to  the  rail  by  an 
iron  wedge  driven  through  the  cheelc  of  the  chair.—/  is  a  nil 
contrived  with  the  ideaof  fitting  the  wheel  man  aeewalehr 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  shape,  but  it  is  not  much  useo. 

Tlip  rails  here  roprcsentea  vary  much  in  strength  ;  a  and  h 
were  made  about  thirty-five  pounds  to  tl;c  jard,  but  have 
been  found  too  light,  and  replaced  by  parallel  rails  of  sixty 
pounds;  and  /  are  fifty-pound  rails,  for  three  feet  bear- 
ings. Rads  similar  tO  ikare  made  from  sixty  to  seventy  five 
pounds  per  yard  or  more,  for  bsarings  of  three'  to  five  feet; 
and  they  are  now  seldom  uiod  of  mob  weight  than  seventy 
pounds  to  the  yard.  The  most  common  Joinia  are  square, 
as  n  and  o,  but  half-lapf>ei1  and  scarfed  or  diagonal  joints 
arc  al.*o  used.  The  concussion  produced  h\  a  ver\  .slight 
irregularity  at  these  {>ointi  is  so  injurious,  that  probably  in- 
creased care  and  expense  in  making  tliem  perfect  would  bo 
well  bestowed.  Chairs  are  almost  invariably  of  cast- 
iron,  as  their  complex  form  renders  it  difficiJi  :  j  manufac 
ture  them  otb(r»'i^ie  with  suiBcient  eeonomyi  but  as  they 
are  liable  to  breakage  from  their  brittleneis,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  make  them  of  malleable  iron,  and  machinery 
for  the  |iurpiiNe  111-,  been  patented,  but  apparently  not  yet 
bruuuiit  iiiio  opi-ra: inn. 

Ruilimyt  onT,'')ntinuowi  Bearings,— The  introduction  of 
this  kind  of  railway  is  perhaps  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  extensive  use  of  timber  in  such  works  in  America.  It 
has  not  only  been  used  in  lieu  of  ston^  but  also  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  plaoeof  iron.  In  maiiyof  the  American  and 

the  of  the  Continental  railroads,  beams  of  timber  laid  con- 
tinuously, and  firmly  connected  tof^clhcr  by  cios.>  pieces,  are 
made  to  supply  the  strength  usually  piven  to  iron  rails;  the 
application  of  iron  being  linuicd  to  a  Hat  bar  ir  i)laie  two 
inehes  and  a  half  wide,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick,  naded  to  the  bcatns  on  their  inner  edjjes  for  the 
wheels  to  roll  upon.  Though  differing  in  deiaili,  this  oun- 
stroetion  of  railway  is  very  like  the  oldest  form  used  in 
ih.s  country,  the  wooden  tramway.  Frequently  these 
beam-  or  wooden  rails  are  supported  upon  cross-slcepcrg ; 
iiiil  w  liellier  they  are  so  or  not,  their  breadth  of  surfare 
cau*es  them  to  receive  considerable  support  from  the  ballast 
or  road  materials,  along  thuir  whole  length.  Mr  I.  K. 
ItiuneU  engineer  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  was  one  of 
the  first  Bntiah  engineers  who  proposed  a  similar  construc- 
tion, whieh  he  did  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  smoothar 
and  more  elastic  rued,  whiob  anoold  at  oneebe  more  agree- 
able to  ride  upon,  ebeaper  to  namtain,  and  aalbr  (br  traTel* 
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ling  at  high  velodtiM  ttm  a  raOvay  comtmctsd  ic  the  or- 
dinary manner. 

Alihuugh  some  of  the  supposed  advantages  are  at  present 
questionable,  the  superior  smoothness  of  motion  on 
luch  a  road,  wheb  fMdorder.is pretty generallyadmitted, 
and  BO  opirioD  seems  ta  be  gaining  ground  that,  though 
longitudinal  timber  bearings  do  not  produoe  ao  firm  and  un- 
Vieldin^'  a  railway  as  !>toiic  b1i>cki,  and  may  theiefbre 
require  rather  more  power  iii  workiiisj,  tin*  disidvantsge  is 
more  than  couiilerbaluiu-eil  by  the  duninislied  wear  and 
teoT)  of  which  the  cumpaiuti  ve  abi^ence  of  noise  is  a  tolerably 
aeentate  eriierion.  The  Great  Western  railway  can  hardly 
he  compared  with  any  other,  on  aoeouoC  of  its  inoeaaed 
width,  but  the  London  and  Croydon,  which  la  entirely,  and 
the  Manchester  and  Bolton,  Hull  and  Selby,  and  several 
other  lines,  which  are  partially  laid  in  this  manner,  and 
which  in  other  respects  rescinlilc  those  of  the  more  common 
con.ttruction,  may  be  fairly  brought  into  comparison  with 
them.  The  Greenwich  railway  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  superior  comfort  of  timber  bearings  to  those  of  stone, 
the  rigidity  of  the  latter  being  aggravated  by  the  circum- 
atance  of  beiog  oa  a  viaduet.  On  this  hnob  aa  haa  bean  the 
ease  on  that  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  remove  the  blocks,  and  substitute  a  more 
elastic  structure  of  wood.  The  loni;ituilinal  timbers  on  the 
Cruviion  r.iilway  vary  IVuiii  niiiu  lo  finirttjL'n  inches  wide,  and 
four  and  a  half  to  seven  in(  hcb  deep ;  and  cross  sleepers  are 
bolted  under  them  at  intervals  of  three  iheb  The  rails  are 
of  the  form  shown  at  p.  Fig,  ld»  and  are  aerewed  down  at 
interrals  of  eighteen  incbos  on  each  side,  a  layer  of  Mt 
btini;  interposed  between  them  and  the  timbers.  These 
rails  weii^h  about  forty-seven  pounds  to  the  yard.— Hg. 
I«»  ia  the  rail  of  the  dieat  Western  lailway,  whieb  ia  fixed 


Fig.  li. 


in  a  similar  manner,  but  tho  scrinvs  on  the  inner  side  uf  the 
rail  are  rouiul-lieaded  ami  counter.-.unk,  «lule  the  others  are 
ordinary  stjuaie-headed  bolts.  The  longitudinal  timbers  are 
of  larger  dimensions,  and  the  cross-pieces  or  transoms  are 
placed  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  framed  with  them,  their  olBoe 
being  more  to  keep  the  track  ia  gauge  than  to  hear  any 
considerable  pert  of  the  weight.— r  and  *  are  forms  of  rau 
sometimes  U!>ed  on  coiitiinious  bearings,  r  ^u^^-,^^  f.i-tciuMl  by 
clamps  or  p.ns  driven  in  ublicjuely.  Kails  suuiiur  to  p  have 
beenllxed  in  the  samemanticr,  but  theuieof  aerewa»tlMMIgh 
expensive,  is  dct  ifiiMily  pi  L  turable. 

Continuous  bjar.ii^^  uf  sione  have  been  tried,  but  found 
too  harsh  and  risid ;  and  some  uigenioua  combinations  of 
wood  or  icon  with  aatural  or  artifioul  atone  or  burnt  clay, 
nave  been  propoead,  but  not  hitberlo  braoght  much  into 
use. 

Uitu^r,  li'idth  belwreii  Trcu'ks.^c. — Tho  gaufjc  or  width 
between  the  two  rails  forming  a  tra4;k  is  one  of  the  points  in 
railway  practice  which  has  excited  much  discussion  On 
tho  old  railways  it  was  of  little  cons«quence,  provided  a  guorl 
horsepath  oouM  be  eniurad  without  interfering  with  the  rails. 
Foitf  ftat  WM  iMit  an  uneommon  width,  but  nany  lines  were 
less.  Some  of  the  colliery  railways  in  Northumberland  are 

four  feet  eii;ht  inches  and  ;i  luilf.  and  from  these  the  Stock- 
ton and  Uailin'^loii,  Liver|KK4  and  Manchester,  and  other 
lines,  louk  th'jir  gange.  The  advantage  of  uniformit\  has 
led  most  companies  to  follow  this  example,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  rendered  imperative  by  parliament,  but  at  present  no 
atandard  is  fixed  by  the  legislature.  Tlw  ordinary  width 
being  oonaidered  inconveniently  limited.  Brand  fixed  upon 
seven  feet  as  the  gau^e  of  the  Great  Western  and  its  tributary 
lines.  Much  opposition  has  been  made  to  this  bold  step, 
inaiiily  on  ai  count  of  tho  inconvenience  of  not  being  able  to 
connect  with  other  lines,  which  is  in  some  degree  obviated 
by  laying  an  inner  rail  for  the  use  of  narrow  carriages  on 
any  portion  of  railway  passed  over  by  two  companies  whoso 
lines  arc  laid  of  diffisrent  widths.  The  superiority  of  this 
enlarged  gauge  is  apparent  in  the  increased  power  and  speed 
of  the  engines,  ana  the  stability  and  conTenienee  or  the 
carriages;  but  mary  who  admit  the  iiwMnvonienco  of  the 
narrow  gauge  co.i-iider  seven  fee!  lo  be  beyond  the  most 
;i(h anU»t;eous  widtli.  Six  feet  two  inches  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Iriidi  Railway  Commiasioneis.  Six  feet  is 
ihowidthof  aoBieof  the  oontiiMntal  Iumij  the  Pno^ee 


and  Arbroath,  and  .\rbrnath  and  Forfar  railways  aro  five 
feet  SIX  inches  ;  and  ilio  Ea-tern  Counties,  and  London  and 
Blackwall.  about  five  feet.  The  ordinary  standard  in  Ame« 
rica  is  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half,  having  Iwen  copied 
from  the  Liverpool  line.  Several  recent  linaa  n  thhl  eooil* 
try  have  been  made  four  feet  nine  inches,  lo  allev  talher 
more  play  to  the  flanges  than  «he  eoramon  width.  One  «f 
the  ureat  recommendations  of  a  wide  trange  is  the  scopn 
that  it  allows  for  ini|iruvemenls  in  machinery,  a  circum- 
stance evidently  of  much  importance  when  ii  is  considered 
that  the  experience  of  ten  years  only  has  led  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  locomothie  ragiaw  to  so  great  a  degree  that  their 
weight  and  coat  are  now  Mv|y  treble  what  they  were  when 
the  Lhwrpool  and  Maaehaater  railway  was  opened.  The 
principal  argument  on  the  other  side  is  that  by  increasing 
the  width  and  bulk  of  carriages  atmospheric  resistance  would 
become  more  formidable;  but  Dr.  Lardner's  experiments 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  resistance  is  not  affected  by 
the  mere  front  of  a  tnin  io  mneb  as  to  lender  this  olje»- 
tion  very  important. 

The  width  between  the  two  tracks  is  a  matter  of  much  i 
lesa  eonaequence,  aa  it  has  Uttle  oflTect  eseept  in  limiting  the 
width  of  load  that  may  be  carried.  On  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line  it  is  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half,  which 
is  convenient  as  allowing  waggons  to  run  on  it  durint;  tho  • 
construction  of  the  road.  The  l^jndon  and  Birrainghatn 
railway  and  many  others  have  a  space  of  six  feet,  which 
allows  loads  of  ten  feet  wide  to  be  carried  with  safety.  The 
same  intermediate  apace  on  the  Great  Western  railwayt  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  gauge,  allowa  a  maximnm 
load  of  tvsi  lve  feet.  The  space  necessary  outside  the  tracks 
is  dependent  on  the  width  of  load  provided  for,  and  seldom 
e\<  i  edb  four  feet,  except  on  embankments,  where  a  Imle 
more  is  sometimes  allowed,  so  that  in  case  of  carriages  get- 
ting off  the  track,  there  may  bu  width  for  them  to  run  on 
the  ballastinc  until  the  inner  wheels  come  io  contact  with 
the  outer  ran,  which  will  in  moat  ceiea  prevent  the  train 
fkom  overturning. 

In  laying  the  rails,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
effect  of  temperature,  which  will  cause  -i  difference  of  j 
length  in  a  fifieen-fe«t  rail,  exposed  to  a  rani;o  of  76* 
Fahrenheit,  of  about  ,\th  of  an  inch.  From  want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  temperatum  when  tho  rails  are  laid,  too  much 
allowanee  ia  fkequentty  made,  which,  especially  with  square 
johitab  caoaae  «i  nnneeeosavy  ahock  to  the  carriaoea.  Tbe 
inaertlin  of  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  ends  or  two  nila 
is  an  ingenious  mode  of  avoiding  concussion  fhnn  tb^ 
cause,  the  wooil  expanding  as  the  iron  contracu. 

In  the  description  of  fig.  b,  it  is  stated  that  the  wheel- 
tires  are  made  slightly  conical,  in  order  that  the  tlangea 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  rails  as  little  us  possible.  In 
ordinanr  wheda  three  incites  and  a  half  wide,  the  ineUnn*  j 
tion  of  the  tire  is  abont  1  in  7»  the  diameter  at  the  outside 
being  an  inch  less  than  close  to  the  flange.  The  wheels  are 
so  fixed  that  when  running  straight  the  flanges  are  about 
an  inch  from  the  rails.  When  tl.e  rails  are  fixed  vertically, 
the  line  of  contact  between  them  and  tlie  wiieels  is,  in  con- 
secjuence  of  their  conical  sliape,  so  narrow  as  to  cause  con- 
siderable wear.  Most  engineers  therefore  give  a  slight 
inelinatien  inwards  to  the  rails,  that-  they  may  present  a 
gretler  sur&oe  to  the  wheds^  although  tlw  mction  ta  in> 
creased  by  the  rubbing  of  the  conical  tire.  Thia  indination 
is  stated  by  Lecount  to  be  \  of  an  inch  in  eleven  indies,  or 
about  I  in  '29,  on  the  I5;riiiiiighaiu  railway;  on  the  Great 
Western  it  is  1  n: 

In  running  on  a  straight  road,  the  conical  tires  keep  the  < 
carriage  in  the  true  line  of  direction,  because  anv  dewin-  I 
tion  from  it  causes  the  wheels  on  one  side  to  roll  on  an 
inereuHBd  and  those  on  the  other  on  a  reduced  periphery, 
an  irregularity  which  immediately  checks  itself.  But  on 
a  cur\ed  track  the  centrifugal  force  overcomes  that 
of  gia\  ity  so  far  as  to  cause  the  Ilan^e  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  curve  to  approach  the  rail,  and  consequently  tb«  opposite 
wheels  to  roll  on  unequal  peripheries,  thereby  ^voiding  part 
of  the  friction  consequent  on  the  wheela  (whicn  ate  fixed  to 
tho  axle)  being  compelled  to  revolve  widk  equd  velodty, 
though  the  outer  one  has  to  pass  over  a  greater  length  of 
rail  than  the  other.  To  prevent  unnecessary  friction  be- 
tween the  flange  and  the  rail,  it  is  usual  to  lay  the  outer 
rail  on  curves  rather  higher  than  the  inner  one,  that  the 
opposing  forces  may  be  so  balanced  as  to  cause  average 
loads  moving  at  the  medium  speed  employed  to  paaa  round  , 
the  eurve  witbimt  the  flangao  on  dther  aide  eoMUiff  in  noB- 
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tact  *ith  tht  nila,  •nd  with  the  wheels  loUing  on  diaiaet«n 
Qnaqtml  in  ft  degree  correspondiiii;  with  the  ndiueof  the 

cun^e.  A  rair  uf  ordinary  cihumI  wheel*,  three  feet  dia- 
meter, might  run  in  a  t-irrle  of  only  Ofj.j  fcot  railius  without 
the  HaiigL-s  touclunr; :  and  as  no  cutve>  of  such  small  radius 
are  adntut^ii  on  a  main  line  of  railway,  it  evidoiu  that,  in 
theory,  nothing  more  than  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
outer  rail  with  refercnco  to  the  speed  of  transit  is  neceasary 
to  enable  trains  to  pass  along  any  ordinary  railway  without 
th«  flsDgfs  bdnK  cftlled  into  aetiao,  onlM*  bjr  ftomdcntal 
ein»aiM«K«t.  The  MIowing  it  tdeeMd  from  a  nueb  more 
extensive  tabic  by  the  Chevalier  de  Pambour,  to  show  the 
proper  ele^aUuu  uf  the  outer  rail  on  a  line  of  four  ffct  ei^ht 
inches  and  a  half  ^auge,  under  gisen  circumstatKu^.  Tiie 
eaiciilatioDS  are  auited  to  the  uae  of  tbree-feet  wheels^  conc<l 
as  abova  dMertbed— 
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Staiiont,  Husi/tg-plaees,  ^-c. — ^Tbo  convenient  arrange- 
ment uf  the  stations  and  depulij  on  a  railway  where  an  ex- 
tensive and  varied  5r.itVic  is  carru^l  1:1,  is  a  maiter  requiring 
much  attention.  An  a  general  rule  i(  la  Lh.'61  lu  have  them 
.v>  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  land, 
both  to  save  expense  in  conslniciion,  and  to  avoid  in* 
conTenjence  in  thu  trauafcrof  goods  from  the  railway  to 
comnm  road  vehiciea,  and  wee  vert^  Whenem  a  higher 
or  lower  letnel  It  unaToidable,  approacbeA  of  modentte  in- 
clination fili^juld  be  maik'  f -r  c-arri;i:j;;'s.  The  statiftn  of  tb*: 
Brandling  .hiu<'t;(jii  railway  at  Gaii'^heaJ  is  uf  novel  and 
iti^'enious  desi^ii.  The  line  is  on  a  viaduct,  the  arches  of 
wlneh  are  extended  so  as  tosuppm  l  a  level  of  considerable 
extent.  A  branch  track  at  right  angles  with  the  main  line 
is  laid  along  the  rrown  of  each  arch,  by  which  waggons  are 
conducted  to  platforms  that  form  part  of  the  railway  level, 
bat  maybe  lowered,  with  waggons  upon  them,  to  that  of  the 
warehouses,  which  are  underneath  the  arches,  and  commu- 
nicate with  ilie  natural  surface.  Stations  vary  in  character, 
from  mere  booking  "fli'  '"*-  where  passengers  and  parcels 
wait  to  be  taken  u]»  by  pa^ising  trains,  to  yreat  esialiliah- 
mcnts  covering  several  acres  of  ground,  with  separate  otUces 
tor  ^lassengen,  paradit  and  heavy  goods ;  facilities  for  trans- 
famng  eanianii  bonwi  and  cattle  to  or  from  the  railway ; 
extanaiTeriieattfcrtrfttnito  itand  under,  repairing-sbops  for 
r^gines  and  carnages,  and  many  other  necessary  erections. 
TLe  sUliuiis  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway  at 
Euston  Square.  Camden  Town,  and  Birmingham,  extend 
collectively  over  a  space  of  about  fifty  acres ;  besides  which 
'lie  company  have  establishments  of  great  magnitude  at 
Wolrerton.  Rugby,  and  Hampton,  and  several  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  oiigina]  ealiaaata  fbr  tlie  stations  was 
70»000/.,  but  in  conMOMnee  ef  the  necessity  of  armogc- 
ments  for  a  greater  tmme  than  was  anticipated,  about  ten 
times  tliat  sum  has  been  ex])cnde(l  upon  them. 

Cuntrtvances  for  coiidueliiig  engines  ami  carriages  from 
lie  track  tii  unolher  arc  requireii  m  a  variety  of  bitiiations. 
Tliey  generally  coniiisst  of  switches  end  turntables,  so  imidi- 
fled  as  to  suit  particular  cases.  Switches  are  moveable  mils 
pUoed  at  the  point  where  two  traeka  fall  into  one,  and  ca- 
pable of  adjustment  ao  aa  to  guide  vehicles  from  the  single 
track  into  either  of  the  !wo,  or  from  either  of  the  two  into 
liie  single  track.  In  the  old  railways  this  was  efferted  by 
>!iurt  tonguet  of  iron,  moved  by  band;  but  il  i*  necessary 
wiiere  locomotives  are  used  to  have  the  transition  from  one 
track  into  the  other  as  giadual  and  free  from  concussion  as 
possible,  and  therefore  the  moveable  bars  are  made  of  con- 
siderable length,  leldom  less  than  eight  or  ten  feet,  and,  on 
the  Ofeat  Weatem  lailway,  fifteen  feet  Hg,  16  npraaents 
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aawitcb  formed  on  the  model  of  the  old  conlrivanee  oi 
moveable  tongues.  The  black  lines  are  the  fixed  rafla, 

which  at  A  form  but  one,  and  at  B  two  tracks.  The  d(iub!e 
line  from  c  to  d  indicates  the  switch,  which  i*  ^i\oted  a.t  d, 
and  lajicrtd  to  a  point  at  the  other  end.  From  its  under 
etlgo  proceeds  thu  bar  e,  winch  pah»e»  under  the  rail  to  1^ 
lever  or  eccentric  placed  in  a  convenient  situation  for  being 
moved  by  an  attendant.  In  the  position  represented  by  the 
engraving,  the  switch  would  condnet  a  train  along  the  upper 
track  from  A  to  1^  because  free  passage  is  allowed  for  the 
flange  between  the  switch  antl  the  upper  rail,  while  the 
inside  of  the  flange  pressing  a[:ain-t  t!;e  swi'ch  r  d  pre- 
vents the  flange  on  the  opp  isiie  side  of  ihe  track  Uom 
quitting  the  straight  course.  If  however,  bv  luriniiir  the 
lever  or  eccentric  connected  witti  e,  the  switch  is  moved  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  the  case  will  be  re- 
versed :  the  switch  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  rail 
at  e,  the  flange  will  be  compelled  to  mgre  along  its  inner 
side,  and  consequently  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  track 
will  pass  along  the  o|)ening  by  the  side  of  the  lower  nil. 
yy  are  fixed  bars  called  guard-rail;.,  which  prevent  the 
switch  moving  too  far,  and  protect  thu  narrow  t'lids  of  the 
switch  and  rail  from  injury.  Switches  on  this  principle 
sumetimci  connect  three  tracks  with  one  by  two  moveable 
pieces,  of  which  an  example  is  in  use  at  the  Great  Western 
railway  aUtion  at  Faddingten.  A  grant  lecommcndaUon 
of  diis  kind  of  switch  is,  that  nnlesa  the  moTCaUe  niih  are 
Jixed  in  a  wrong  direction,  a  train  can  never  get  off  the 
track,  as  the  momentum  enables  the  flange  to  open  the 
switch  and  pass  through.  In  some  situations  a  spring  or 
weight  is  applied  with  great  udvaatuge,  to  hold  the  switch 
III  the  position  most  comnwnly  required,  and  return  it  to 
that  position  immediately  after  being  acted  upon.  The 
double  rail,  represented  in  /Ig.  17,  ia  a  contrivance  much 
uaad  as  a  switc^i,  and  afibrds  a  very  nnooth  tmnsition  ft-ooi 
one  tradi  to  mnother.  In  thia  the  two  tracks  lermtnste  in 

t«  o  double  rails,  <•  (/  and  rf*.  pivoted  at  d  d\  and  (.liiHcd 
as  occasion  requires  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  former,  iho 
rails  haing  oonnaeted  by  eraai'piaoai^  to  that  the  whole  are 

Fig,  17. 


moved  simultaneously.     In  the  present  position  of  the  ap- 

riaratus  the  lower  track  is  that  connected  with  the  single 
ine;  but  bf  nwing  tho  atritefaes  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  the  lower  track  Would  be  diseonneeted,  and  the 

upper  one  made  to  join  the  track  ut  A.  These  switches, 
like  ihost!  previously  described,  are  occasionally  used  treble; 
and  they  are  sometimes  made  to  unite  two  tracks  in  each 
direction.  Several  other  varieties  arc  used,  which  it  is 
needless  here  to  particularise. 

Fig,  18  is  designed  to  tUustrate  the  manner  in  which 
switwoaarea^UMlatpaasini^plaeeBandaossinga.  a6ia 

Ffg  18. 


a  passing-plaoe  Ibr  a  single  line  of  railway  where  the  traflie 
is  about  equal  in  each  direction.  Itatwuld  be  observed  that 
the  anffles  in  this  figure  are.  to  save  room,  made  more  ab- 
rupt liian  they  should  be  on  a  public  railway,  whero  angles 
of  more  than  2"  or  24°  are  considered  objectionable.  In 
this  arrangement  every  train  from  a  to  6  takes  the  lower 
tpiek,  and  those  frqiq  ^  to  a  the  upper  one.    Switobes  of 
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the  «ind  lint  daieabed  are  nied  «t  the  points  a  and  A,  and, 
M  they  have  alwavs  to  be  pasaed  through  in  the  same  order, 
they  are  mode  self-aoting.  that  at  a  being  held  by  springs 

in  the  position  fur  guiding  carriages  on  to  the  hwrr  truck, 
anil  beui;;  opuov-d  by  the  tlangcs  of  llie  engine wln-eU  for 
the  ps-ssage  of  the  trains  in  lae  cunirary  ilireclion,  while 
that  at  b  in  like  manner  conducts  trains  poiisine  towards  a 
into  the  upper  track.  This  kind  of  passing-place  has  been 
tofleaiafuliy  used  on  the  Nawcaatle  and  Cariiila  and  other 
nflwajra.  e  d  repreMnts  another  arrangement  fbr  the  aamo 
purptise,  whicli  may  have  thi'  same  kiiul  of  switch,  but  is 
generally  uinsd  without  any,  live  impetus  of  the  train  always 
keeping  it  to  the  striiight  track,  while,  if  suitable  openings 
be  made  for  the  tlanges,  it  cannot  escaoe  from  the  rail.H  m 
xttoning  flnun  the  double  into  tlie  singU  fwct  e/  &ho«» 
the  UTCiininant  of  •  croMing  on  a  railway  igUh  two  trackd, 
•witdiee  Ceiog  phoed  at  both  junctiona,  iriiieh,  being  only 
fbr  occasional  use,  are  worked  by  hand,  men  being  stationed 
*^  g  g  for  the  purjfbse.  Owing  to  the  accidents  which  occur 
when  switches  in  sueli  situations,  or  at  the  juuc  ii  ui  of  two 
mam  lines  of  railway,  are  neulecled  or  misplaced,  plans 
have  been  proposed,  but  not  hrou;;ht  into  use,  tor  placing] 
them  under  the  command  of  the  engineer  of  an  approach- 
ing train,  who  cannot  b«  abient  from  his  post.  It  is  usual 
to  affix  a  signal  appnimtua  lo  them,  vhich.  by  displaying  & 
coloured  disk  of  wood  or  stretebed  canvass  to  the  engine- 
driver,  mfornis  him  of  the  position  of  the  switches  as  ho 
appruarhea  thcru,  and  affvirds  an  opportunity  of  checking  his 
speed  if  llicy  aie  \m  jng. 

Ac  the  point:i  where  two  rails  cross,  grooves  ore  formed 
to  dlow  tne  flanges  to  pass  ;  and*  to  cMck  any  tendency 
in  the  wheels  to  escape  from  tho  nili^  giuird-raiU,  as  indt- 
cnted  in  Fig.  It,  arc  isad  within  the  tnek,  to  guide  the 
inside  of  the  flanges. 

Turn-tables  are  useful  in  transferring  single  carriages 
from  one  track  to  another,  which  they  do  in  much  less 
space  than  any  arrangement  of  crossings  and  ^<wiIche^.  They  , 
consist  of  circular  platforms  of  iron  and  wood,  fixed  on  a 
level  with  the  tneks.  and  mounted  on  friction- wheels,  ao  as 
to  torn  on  tlietr  eootrat  with  great  SMtlity.  Fig.  19  repre- 


c 
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sen  Is  two  turn-tables  so  laid  as  to  communicate  with  one 
aoutber.  Four  rails  are  laid  across  each,  and  made  to  tally 
pneisoly  with  those  of  the  track.  If  it  t)e  desired  to  transfer 
•  ewrioga  front  the  traok  a  to  that  tnarkod  t,  ii  ia  rolled  on 
tha  tofiHtaMo  at  and  then,  tho  catehet  which  hold  tho 
tnrn-table  steady  being  released,  the  platform,  with  the 
carriage  upon  it,  is  turned  a  quarter  round.  The  carriage 
i.H  then  rolled  on  the  turn-table  <?,  and  b<  ing  a<j.i;n  turned 
a  quarter  of  a  circle,  is  in  a  right  position  fur  running  on 
tlM  track  b.  Carriages  may  in  like  manner  be  transferred 
to  a  cross-track,  as  at  c.  Locomotive-engine  houses  are 
ftoquently  made  octagonal,  with  eight  radiating  tracks,  the 
onginea  boing  moved  to  or  from  any  of  them  br  means  of  a 
laife  tom-tulo  in  the  centre.  That  at  Camwn  Town  has 
sixteen  tracks  connected  in  ihfi  mantter. 

Carriaget. — Railway  cirriages  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  are  usually  very  capacious,  the  bodies  being 
made  to  project  over  the  wheels,  which  on  ordinary  lines 
K^ldom  exceed  three  ftot  diametor.  Thia  ananycmt  nt  is 
not  productive  of  dangar,  tinea  tho  ovannosa  of  a  railway, 
the  eomparatively  low  huDd  of  the  carriauBS*  and  the  great 
weight  of  the  iron  wheels,  axles,  and  flaming  under  the 
body,  prevent  the  liability  of  overturning.  On  account  of 
thi;  rapid  speed  ut  winch  ihey  travel,  and  the  violent  shocks 
to  wiuch  tliey  are  occasionally  subjwt,  great  strength  of 
construction  is  necessary  ;  and  the  circumstanee  of  several 
vehicles  boin^  linked  together  in  one  train  nndcia  the  use 
of  an  elastic  apparatus  for  starting  and  stapling  tham  essen- 
tial, both  fer  the  aafc»  and  comfcvt  of  paaiengtWt  and  the 
prataotion  of  the  vehielaa  themiclvaa.  Slaaticity  in  the 
tmotion  is  also  necessary,  in  order  that  the  engine  may  not 
hava  10  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  whole  train  at  the  same 
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instant,  which  would  raqnlre  much  more  power  thananf* 

fices,  when  they  are  started,  to  keep  the  whole  in  motioit. 
Various  contrivances,  more  or  less  complete  and  eflective, 
ar--  in  use  fi  r  this  piirpoie,  but^.  20  may  ber%e  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  they  all  act.  It  re- 
presents tlio  i^rouiid-plan  of  a  passenger-carriage,  the  body 
being  rempvcd.  The  frame,  which  is  outside  the  wlieela,  is 
bupporiad  an  lapped  springs,  wbidi,  by  brass  bushes  or 
beariimiL  ml  on  the  ends  of  the  axles,  they  being  extended 
beyond  ma  wheals,  and  accurately  turned,  for  that  puiposa. 
anna  an  halii%  or  diaw  of  wood  at  mtinl,  loaaUnm  oo- 


Tcrctl  with  rushions.  fixed  on  the  ends  of  long  rods  which 
pass  throvi;:h  the  frame  and  along  the  sides  to  the  ends  of 
the  long  springs  r  c,  wliich  are  capable  of  moving  towards 
each  other  when  pushed  by  the  rotls,  but  are  prevented  hy 
stops  on  the  frame  from  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  centre  being  allowed  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards, 
both  springs  are  brought  into  action  by  an  impulse  given  to 
aithar  rod.  All  the  buffers  in  a  tmia  being  ptaoad  at  the 
same  height  and  width,  they  coma  into  contact  whan  the 
carriages  run  towards  one  another  in  stopping  suddenly, 
and  the  jerk  is  by  them  communiraled  to  the  springs  rr, 
whose  ela^tlclty  alio'.*-  so  much  inotiiJii  as  to  prevent  any 
injurious  shock  to  the  carriage.    The  traciiuii  apparatus,  or 
that  by  which  the  carnages  arc  dnnvn  forward,  consists  of 
rods  paaaina  thiou^  the  fiame  at  b    and  oonncelad  ia  n 
manner  whTeh  it  is  unnaeessanr  to  describe^  wiA  Ubit  anaU 
springs  e'e,  which  also  act  together,  the  centre  of  tf  pressing 
against  the  cross-bar  of  the  carriagi'-franie  as  an  abutment, 
when  the  pull  is  from  b.  and  that  of  <^',  in  the  like  manner, 
when  the  traction  is  in  the  direction  of  b'.   The  connection 
between  the  different  carriages  often  cgnsists  of  a  jointed 
bar  of  iron,  which  is  disconnected,  when  necessary,  by  the 
removal  of  a  pn.  (%ains  are  sometimosnsad.  and  occasion- 
ally united  fay  a  peculiar  lund  of  screw,  wtdeh  dnwi  the 
carriages  so  close  that  their  buffisrs  come  in  contact.  In 
some  carriages  the  same  springs  serve  buih  fur  traction  and 
buffing,  and  spiral  or  helical  springs  are  not  unfriMjuently 
applied  to  the  purpose.    A.xle  guiJes,  fixed  ty  the  framing, 
are  usul  to  keep  the  axles  square;  but  a  more  elastic  con- 
struction of  carriage,  in  which  the  axliM  have  sufficient  play 
to  enable  them  to  adapt  themsdvas  to  a  enivad  tradb  and 
the  springs  for  bearing  the  weight,  drawing  and  ht^flng; 
arc  made  of  an  unusually  light  character,  is  being  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Adams,  w  ith  great  promise  of  success.  Many 
engineers  appear  to  l)c  of  opinion  that  the  construction  of 
carriages,  as  well  as  of  the  railroad  itself,  has  hitherto  been 
too  rigid,  and  Air.  Adams  conoeives  that  the  adoption  of  his 
bow-springs,  and  other  improvements,  will  at  onca  incrcaaa 
the  comfort  and  sataty  of  railway  conveyanee»aild  ihainilh 
the  wear  and  tear,  which,  with  the  present  haafjp  md  eom- 
paratively inelastic  carriages,  is  very  great   The  ordinary 
lirsi-cUiss  carriages  convey  cinhteen  passengers,  having  a 
treble  body,  with  six  seats  in  each  compartment;  and  the 
second-class,  of  similar  make,  carry  twenty- four  passengers. 
Those  on  the  Great  Western  railway,  whioh  are  mostly  on 
six  wheels,  are  much  laifar»  aov*  «f  Am  ■wood  dasa 
vehiclca  saatiflg  rnvm^-twe  panoniu  Tho  wida  gnuca 
allowB  the  use  of  bodies  so  largo  that  sonm  am  tttad  np  as 
elegant  saloons.    A  splendid  carriage,  about  twenty-eight 
feet  long  and  nine  wide,  lias  been  recently  prepared  for  the 
use  of  Her  Majesty  aiui  suite,  w  hen  travelling  on  tins  line. 
Open  carriages,  m  which  the  posMngers  stand,  are  fre- 
quently used  for  short  stages.    Waggons  for  goods  and 
cattle,  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of  stage-coaches  and  private 
carriages,  and  bojse  boxes,  are  all  mounted  on  spnngs,  bat 
their  buffing-appuatns  is  often  very  simpia  ana  ine.astic 
Tbe  weieht  of  tne  ordinary  passeiiger-coaehos,  when  empty, 
is  mostly  froni  three  to  five  tons. 
Locomottve  Enginet. — In  the  rapidly  extended  applioa* 
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tion  or  locomotive  steam-enf^nes  sinco  their  suceessful 
adoptinn  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railwaj,  im- 
prnvements  have  followed  closely  upon  one  another,  but 
they  have  been  chictly  of  a  minor  character,  when  com- 
parwl  with  that  of  tubin;^  the  boiler,  which  formed  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Rocket  engine.  Stephenson 
built  several  entwines  shortly  after  the  competition  in  which 
the  Rocket  had  proved  victorious,  retaining  this  arrange- 
ment, but  having  the  machinery  disposed  in  a  different 
manner.  The  cylinders  were  placed  in  a  box  beneath  the 
chimney,  and  the  piston-rods  moved  horizontally  under 
the  boiler,  working  two  cranks  formed  on  the  axle  of  the 
hind-wheels,  which  were  then  made  the  largest.  The  boiler 
and  machinery  were  attached  to  a  massive  frame,  the  sides 
of  which  were  outside  the  wheels,  and  rested,  by  means 
of  springs  and  brass  bearings,  on  the  ends  of  the  axles.  Bear- 
ings outside  the  wheels  have  this  decided  advantage  over 
inner  ones, — which  are  nevcrihclcss  preferred  by  tome  en- 
gineers.— that  the  ends  of  the  axles  may  be  turned  away  to 
so  small  a  diameter  as  materially  to  diminish  the  friction, 
without  the  risk  of  breakage  which  would  attend  the  re- 
duction of  the  axle  within  the  wheels.  The  superior  economy 
of  large  engines  becoming  evident  from  expcricnoc,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  add  a  third  pair  of  wheels,  which  were 
made  small,  like  the  fore-wheels,  and  placed  under  the  fire- 
box end  of  the  machine.  The  flanges  on  the  two  pair  of 
small  wheels  being  sufficient  to  guide  the  machine,  Stephen- 
son removed  them  from  the  central  or  driving  pair,  which 
thus  became  more  roiling  or  propelling  wheels,  and  were 
relieved  from  the  lateral  strains  arising  from  (he  flange 
coming  in  contact  with  the  rail  at  curves  and  switches,  such 
strains  having  been  found  injurious  to  the  cranked  axle  and 
the  machinery  connected  with  it.  Some  engine-builder* 
still  retain  all  the  flanges,  from  an  idea  of  greater  security. 
The  following  figures  may  give  some  ic^a  of  the  loco- 
motive engine  in  this  improved  state,  in  which  form  it  is 
now  in  use  upon  most  of  the  railways  in  this  country,  and 
several  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  Fig.  21  is  an 
elevation,  and  /Ig.  22  a  longitudinal  section,  in  which 
many  minute  details  are  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
nesa. 


Fig.  21. 


a  is  the  fire-box,  usually  formed  of  copper,  and  surrounded 
V  >n  outer  casing  of  iron,  leaving  a  space  of  three  or  four 
inebec  all  rounds  which  is  filled  with  water  and  forma  part 


of  the  boiler.  The  door  by  which  the  fire  is  supplied  with 
coke  is  made  of  two  iron  plates,  with  a  space  of  a  few 
inches  between  them,  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat. 
Coke  is  carried  in  the  tender,  a  supplementary  vehicle  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  the  engine.  The  flre-box  is  usually 
op<?n  at  the  bottom,  to  allow  the  free  access  of  air,  so  that 
cinders  fall  through  the  bars  upon  the  road,  a  circumstance 
sometimes  productive  of  accident-  As  there  is  very  little 
water  above  the  flat  top  of  the  fire-box  a,  a  fusible  plug  is 
inserted  in  it,  to  act  as  a  safety-valve  in  the  event  of  the 
water  becoming  too  low,  and  leaving  it  dry.  Tlic  tubes 
through  the  boiler  b  for  the  passage  of  flame  and  heated 
air  are  now  always  made  of  brass,  which  is  fbund  much 
more  durable  than  copper.  They  vary  in  number  in  differ- 
ent engines  from  about  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  flAy  or 
upwards,  being  frequently  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  power  of  generating  steam,  which  is  the 
measure  of  cfiiciency  in  a  locomotive  encine,  depends  much 
upon  judicious  tubing,  it  being  desirable  to  deprive  the 
heated  air  of  its  caloric  as  completely  as  possible  before 
leaving  the  boiler.  The  chief  practical  limit  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tubes,  and  consequent  increase  of  their  number 
and  extent  of  surface,  is  their  liability  to  become  choked 
With  cinders  and  ashes  carried  into  them  by  the  drafl. 
Boilers  are  freouently  tubed  to  such  an  extent  that  from 
four  to  six  hundred  square  feet  of  heated  metal  is  exposed 
to  the  water,  in  addition  to  the  area  of  the  fire  box  itself. 
An  important  feature  in  a  locomotive  boiler  i^  its  security 
from  bursting,  because,  as  the  tubes  are  much  weaker  than 
the  external  casing  of  the  boiler,  they  are  almost  certain  to 
give  way  first,  and  the  bursting  of  one  or  two  tubes  is  rarely 
productive  of  more  serious  consequence  than  extinguishing 
the  fire,  and  thereby  causing  a  gradual  stoppage  of  the 
machine. 

Owing  to  the  limited  size  of  the  boiler,  the  steam  which 
collects  in  the  upper  part  is  mixed  with  spray  fiom  the 
water.  A  steam-chamber  d  is  therefore  added,  in  w  hich  it 
becomes  free  from  the  spray,  and  then  enters  the  steam- pipe 
that  passes  through  the  smoke-box  c  to  the  cylinders  or 
engines  at  *.  A  throttle-valve  in  this  pipe  is  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  engineer  by  a  rod  passing  through  the 
boiler  and  terminating  in  a  handle  connected  with  a  gradu- 
ated scale  at  the  back  of  the  engine.  By  this  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  cylinders  is  regulated  or  cut  off  when  neces- 
sary. The  action  of  the  pistons  and  connecliiig-ruds  needs 
no  explanation  here.  Eccentrics  for  working  the  ulide- 
valves,  which  admit  steam  alternately  to  ench  side  of  the 
piston,  are  fixe<l  on  the  main  crank-axle,  and  in  some  en- 
gines two  pair  are  used,  one  for  working  in  common,  and  the 
other  when  the  engine  runs  backwards.  The  steam  cylin- 
ders are  usually  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  diameter,  and 
eighteen  inches  stroke;  and  the  driving-wheels  of  the  en- 
gine from  five  to  seven  feet  diameter,  the  small  wheels  being 
three  or  four  feet.  Driving-wheels  of  eight  and  ten  feet 
diameter  have  been  tried  on  the  Great  We>tern  railway  ;  but 
the  most  common  diameter  on  that  line  is  seven,  and  on 
railways  of  (he  ordinary  gauge  five  or  six  feet. 

The  pipe  shown  in  the  section  passing  from  the  cylinders 
to  the  chimney  is  the  blast-pipe  for  the  exit  of  waste  stenm, 
its  upper  end  being  tapered  to  give  greater  efiect  to  the 
jet.  At  the  top  of  the  chimney  a  wire  gauze  can  is  fre- 
quently fixed  to  arrest  sparks  and  small  cinders  which  are 
often  thruwn  up  by  the  strong  draft,  and  have  been  the 
occasion  of  many  destructive  fires ;  but  a  more  effectual 
remedy  has  been  recently  introduced,  consisting  of  a  grating 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  which  stops  the  cinders  be- 
fore they  are  affected  by  the  steam-jet.  /  and  g  are 
safety-valves  held  down  by  springs,  the  former  only  being 
under  the  control  of  the  enyine-dnver.  h  is  a  steam-whistle, 
which  by  its  shrill  sound  warns  persons  working  on  the 
line  of  the  approach  of  an  engine,    t  is  one  of  two  feed- 

Sipes,  communicating  between  the  water-tank  in  the  ten- 
or and  small  forcing-pumps  under  the  boiler,  which  are 
worked  by  the  engine,  and  ensure  an  equable  supply  of 
water  in  the  boiler.  Valves  for  regulating  this  supply, 
handles  fur  reversing  the  motion  of  the  machine,  stenm 
and  wafer  gauges,  and  numerous  other  conveniences  are 
added,  being  placed  wiihin  reach  of  the  engine-driver, 
when  on  the  platform  at  the  back  of  the  fire-box.  In 
order  to  economise  the  heat  by  checking  its  radiation, 
the  boiler  is  coated  with  wood,  and  sometimes  flannel  it 
placed  l>otween  them.  The  steam-dome  and  .similar  part« 
are  double,  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  ca&ini; 
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ftnsveriog  the  same  purpose.  The  tender,  u)d  aoroetimes 
the  engine  iuelC  is  supplied  with  powerful  brakes,  to 
anwt  the  (ootioo  of  tb*  wiweb  wheo  nMMaaiy.  Some  of 
tlie  carriage*  also  hevethem,  bendles  Ibrworkinf;  tbem 

being  pluci  tl  within  reach  of  the  e,uuiJs. 

On  some  lines  of  railwaT,  »s  the  U)i)don  and  Birmingliam. 
pngir.es  on  only  four  wheels,  with  circiiliir  fire-boxc*.  and 
the  avlc  bcariQ^ri  within  the  wheels,  are  still  used;  and 
some  un^iau^  have  been  recently  introduced  on  tbeHnll  and 
Selbjr  mlwii;,  ia  vhicli  an  ettompt »  made  to  combine  tbe 
edvantages  of  inside  end  otttoido  bearings,  bv  throwing  a 
^reat  part  of  the  wtii^ht  on  bearings  within  the  central  or 
duvin:,'  whoeh,  whilo  steadiness  of  motion  is  insured  by 
external  bearings  to  the  furo  and  bind  wheels.  Where  in- 
creased adhesion  is  d^irable,  as  fur  luggage  engines,  or  siicU 
as  are  intended  to  ascend  steep  gradients,  four,  ur  even  six 
tfbeebt  are  coupled  together  by  external  cranks  and  connect- 
ing rodt,  such  wheel*  being  of  cxiane  of  equal  diameter. 

Many  of  the  American  locomotives  are  arranged  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  described,  with  a  view  to  greater 
facility  in  passing  aldtig  curves  ;  the  forepart  of  the  machine 
being  supporlcl  on  a  four-whe«]fd  truck,  which  is  capable 
of  adjusunt;  itself  to  a  curved  tiark.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  while  Brituh  engmes  have  been  setit  to  America  for 
mwking  ■e%'eral  lines,  an  American  manufacturer  has  com- 
peted aueeeMAUlv  with  those  of  Kngland  in  building  loeo- 
nottvea  fbr  the  Binningham  and  Qloneeeter  raihray. 

Harrison's  patent  locomotive,  thougli  not  extensively  in- 
troduced, deserves  mention  fur  its  bold  departure  from  the 
estatilished  model,  the  hoder  and  engines  being  mounted  un 
separate  carriages.  These  have  been  built  with  ten-feet 
driving-wheels,  and  also  with  flve-feet  wheeU,  the  velocity 
of  whiob  ia  made  ueble  tbat  of  the  cranked  axle  by  tbe 
intervention  of  n  toothed  wheel  and  pinien.  Hitherto  no 
ven  striking  advantage  has  been  realiwd  by  tbeee  arrauge- 

Stationary  Ehginr*. — The  heavy  expenses  attending  the 
use  of  locomoiiva  «i)|ii>es,  from  the  rapid  action  of  the  working 
parts,  the  addition  of  their  own  weight  to  the  load  to  be  con- 
Teyed,and  tiieii^ury  they  cause  to  tlie  rails,  lead  tome  penjoiis 
tOOonoeiTe  that  stauunary  engine-power  mi^ht  be  applied 
more  advantageously.  Tbe  working  of  statiootiy  engine* 
themselves  is  unquestionably  tbe  most  eeonomieaf.  bnt  tbe 
friction  of  ropes  to  convey  their  power  to  the  carriages  f  jmis 
n  serious  drawback.  Hitherto  they  have  l»een  little  u^ed 
exc»  |)t  for  steep  inclined  planes,  which,  as  at  Camden  Town 
and  Liverpool,  arc  worked  by  an  endless  rope,  conducted 
along  both  tracks  by  grooved  pulleys  or  sheaves,  to  keep  it 
off  iSe  ground,  and  passing  at  each  end  round  a  wheel  fixed 
below  tbe  level  of  tbe  road,  tbe  upper  one  of  wbicb  is  turned 
by  the  engine.  .V  contrivance  is  added  '  i  k  i  p  the  rope 
always  at  the  requisite  degree  of  tension.  Ii  has  been  pro- 
posed, in  hilly  countries,  to  use  natural  or  artificial  falls  of 
water  instead  of  steam-engines  fur  such  an  apparatus.  An- 
other iQgde  of  employing  the  power  of  statieM^  engines 
is  by  means  of  what  an  called  tailrrope$.  an  ingenious 
application  of  which  has  been  reoently  adopted  on  the 
Ljitdon  and  Blockwall  railway,  and  seems  well  adapted 
for  working  a  railway  in  which  numerous  stations  are 
required  \wihin  a  slh)rt  distance.  Very  powerful  enginc^i 
are  erected  at  London  and  at  Blackball,  each  of  them 
turning  a  grooved  wheel,  to  which  a  rope  of  nearly  six 
miles  and  a  half  (double  tbe  length  of  the  railvi-uy)  is 
altaebed.  A  tram  starting  Aoml^ndon  is  arranged  with 
the  Blacfcwall  carrieges  mnaost,  and  then  (bosa  for  the 
Intermediate  etations  in  sneh  order  that  tbe  vdiide required 
to  stop  first  shall  bo  last  in  the  train.  At  a  given  signal, 
the  Blackwall  engine  commences  winding  up  the  ropo.  by 
which  the  train  is  drawn  forward  at  a  speed  of  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  per  hour.  On  approaching  tbe  fir»t  Citation, 
the  carriage  intended  to  stop  there  n  detached  from  the 
tmin  by  tbe  ^nard,  and  stopped  by  means  of  a  brake,  the 
rest  of  tbe  tram  proeeeding  withont  inteimptien ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  vehicles  are  left  behind  at  all  the  stations.  In 
addition  to  drawing  the  train,  the  Blackwall  engine  unwinds 
the  rope  from  tiie  barrel  of  that  at  London,  which  is  thereby 

frepared  for  moving  the  train  back  again  when  reluaded. 
n  returning  each  carriage  is  attached  to  the  rope,  and  the 
whole  are  drawn  simultaneously,  though  on  different  parts 
of  ihe  line,  towards  the  London  terminus,  where  they  arrive 
at  different  t'mes,  but  in  the  proper  order  for  another 

i'oumey.  This  description  applies  lo  one  track  only»  but  the 
ine  hsa  twu^  each  haviqg  a  similar  appatatWi  and  being 


worked  alternately  in  both  directions.  Tbe  necessary  sig- 
nals are  made  by  an  electric  telegraph,  invented  by  Messrs. 
Wheaistone  and  Cooks.  This  imporlant  appendage' to  a  rail- 
way  IS  described  in  tbe  ertide  TBLBOBjm.  However  de* 

sirable  rope-traction  may  be  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Blui  kwall  line,  it  is  atteiide<l  with  great  expensH  from 
the  wi-ur  of  the  ropen,  which  are  very  costly  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing every  precaution,  the  noise  of  the  numerous  sheaves 
that  support  the  rope  is  annoying.  To  obviate  these  objections 
is  a  princioal  objeot  of  tbe  invention  called  the '  atmospherio 
rail way.'wnichfWilhinafev months pesttlias been  successfully 
tried  on  a  length  of  aboat  half  a  mile  on  the  West  London 
(formerly  called  Ae  Thames  Junction)  railway,  at  Worm- 
holt  Scrubbs.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  iron  pipe  nine 
or  ten  inches  diameter,  tvxtending  along  the  middle  of  ttio 
track;  in  which  a  pi-.t(  n  is  luiu^ed  lo  move  with  a  velocity 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  by  exhausting  the 
tube  in  front  of  it,  and  admitting  (he  air  to  press  on  the  op- 
posite side.  A  connection  is  formed  between  this  piston  and 
the  carriages  by  a  rod  passing  through  an  opening  along 
the  top  of  the  tube,  which  is  kept  air- tight  by  a  well-con- 
trived valve  that  opens  to  allow  ih«  pasiuige  of  the  rod.  The 
i^ocessary  vacuum  is  produced  by  air-pumps,  worked  by  a 
stationary  steam-engine.  Though  several  similar  propo- 
sitions iiave  been  previously  made,  that  of  Mr.  Pinkus 
being,  except  in  the  kind  of  continuous  valve  used,  almost 
identical  with  the  present,  the  credit  of  proving  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  principle  on  a  largo  scale  is  due  to  Mc-.^rs. 
Clegg  and  Samuda,  who  anticipate  advantages  from  it 
which  it  would  be  premature  here  to  enumer.^te.  One, 
which  apphcs  alike  to  all  plans  of  working  with  :>lalionur>y 
engines,  is  the  improbabiliiyef  collision,  as  but  one  train 
can  be  moved  upon  the  same  engine  length  of  railway  at 
enee;  as  a  set-off  to  wliidi  there  w  the  ineonvenienee  that 
a  casualty  to  one  part  of  theappamtosdetaagei  tlie working 
of  the  whole  line. 

When  railways  were  first  proposed  for  the  purposes  of 
f»eneral  traffic,  li  appears  to  have  Urtu  considered  that  coro- 
pelition  in  the  supply  of  locomotive  power  and  travelling 
accommodation  might  be  advantageously  encouraged :  and 
consequently  dauaae  wiM  introdaeed  in  railway  Aets  to 
enable  any  person  to  run  engines  and  carriages  on  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  specified  tolls,  and  subject  to  such  rogula- 
i  tions  as  miKht  be  made  by  the  company  to  whom  the  road 
\  belongs.  Such  powers  have  been  very  randy  put  in  practice, 
'  and  it  is  ohvums  that  they  may  bo  virlvialiy  nullified  by  tbe 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  company,  to  supply  some  nccev 
sary  facilities.  But  if  such  were  not  the  case,  it  is  the  de- 
libente  opinion  of  the  late  Parliamentary  Committee, 
ffannded  on  eareftal  inquiry.  *  that  It  is  indispensable,  both 
for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  passencers  am!  ihe  public, 
to  prohibit,  as  far  as  locomotive  power  is  concerned,  the  ri- 
valry of  competing  parties  on  the  same  line  of  railway  :'  also 
'  tbat  railway  companies  using  locomotive  power  po«»$ess  a 
praetieat  monopoly  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  CQ  the 
BBTHti  liiMB  of  railway ;  and  tliat  under  existing  dreum* 
stances  thb  monopoly  is  inseparable.  fWrai  the  nature  of  their 
establishments,  and  from  the  conduct  of  their  business, 
with  due  regard  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  tbe  public. 
.Vs  far  as  regards  the  supply  of  locomotive  power  and  lue 
general  control  of  the  trains,  a  similar  arrangement  is  es- 
sential in  conducting  the  traflic  in  merchandise;  but  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  best  system  of  managing 
tills  department  of  business.  Some  companies  merely 
supply  locomotive  power  and  carriages,  leaving  the  detail* 
of  tfie  bttsinees  in  the  bands  of  the  carriers ;  souie  have  a 
coinplctc  monopoly  of  merchandise  trafTic,  the  companies 
acting  as  carriers  themselves;  and  others  combine  th«»  two 
systems,  the  comimiiie-.  ijeuig  carriers,  but  conveying  gtM.is 
for  private  Carriers  also.  On  these  and  various  other  points 
much  interesting  and  valuable  information  will  be  found  in 
the '  Reports  of  tbe  Select  Committee  on  Rsilway  Commn- 
nieation,  in  the  sessions  of  1839  and  1840,  with  the  'volumi- 
nous evidence  and  appendices.  Thcsr  enter  upon  many  sub 
jects  that  have  been  necessarily  omitted  here  for  «ant  uf 
space,  oneof  wh.ch  is  the  passenger-tax,  which  is  levied  under 
the  Act  2  &  :i  Will.  IV.,  c.  120.  and  amounts  toone-cighlh  uf  a 
penny  per  mile  for  every  pa.ss«nger  carried.  The  Committee, 
m  order  to  encourage  railway  companies  to  extend  the  be* 
iieGi  of  their  undertakings  by  low  flues,  reeommended  a 

! graduated  tax.  to  press  very  lightly  on  the  lowest  fares,  and 
orm  an  increasing  per  oentage  as  they  rise  to  the  highest 
ittc  aUowed.  At  the  veeommendation  of  this  C 
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in  Act  has  hetni  parsed  for  the  regulation  of  railways  (3  & 
4  Vict.,  c.  'j7).  which  rii|mrt!s  thai  a  month's  nolice  shall  bo 
given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  before  the  opening  of  any  rail- 
way* or  portion  of  nilwey.  for  the  eooi'eyanoe  of  pasiengcrs 
er  goods;  ami  cinpowen  the  Bond  (oculJiMrftiiirnefioiQ 
thn  nilway  rompaniee  of  the  Mnoont  of  the  toriom  deierip- 
tions  of  traffic,  of  all  accitlcnts  attended  with  personal  injury, 
and  of  all  tolls,  ratvs,  and  charjies  levied  on  passengers, 
cattle,  and  gouds.  The  Board  of  Trade  are  also  allowed  to 
appoint  inspectors,  who  may  enter  upon  and  examine  the 
works,  stations,  engines,  carriages,  &c.  of  any  railway  com- 
pany ;  such  inapecton  not  to  he  penons  who  have  held  any 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  a  nilway  company  within  one 
year  of  their  appointtnent.  The  Act  further  provides  for 
Ae  proaeeatkm  at  the  public  expense  of  companies  who 
may  not  have  complied  with  its  provision!,  or  those  of  any 
other  Act  imder  which  they  are  regulated  ;  and  for  the 
punishment,  by  fine  or  iniiirisnnuu-iit.  of  tlif  servants  of 
railway  companies, or  any  other  persouii  wilfully,  maliciously, 
or  Mf  ligently  endMlgMing  tfw  safety  of  the' works  or  car- 
riages, or  of  the  psaMngen  oonveyed,  and  of  persons  tres- 
passing upon  tfw  line  or  stations.  The  power  of  arbibation 
in  certain  eases  of  dispute,  and  of  conflrminr  or  disallowing 
any  bye-laws  of  the  companies,  is  also  vested  by  this  A^  in 
the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  new  functions  bid  lair  to  be  the 
means  of  coUeoting  much  important  and  interesiing  in- 
formation on  various  jioinis  of  railway  economy.  The  con- 
Toyancc  of  mails  on  railways  is  regulated  by  the  Act  1  &c  2 
Vici.,  c.  ys. 

(Wood'siVaeM  n«iti$9imRaiiroads.  &c.,3ni  edition. 
1B38;  and  Lseonnt'b  fVralfm  on  Htdlvxtys.  reprinted  fl-otn 

the  new  edition  of  the  '  EnrycloprediiA  Bntannirn,*  are 
among  the  most  gcneiuUy  useltil  works  un  the  subject  of 
this  article.) 

British  Railways. 
The  railways  laid  down  before  the  present  century  were 
BMUlf  of  veiT  limited  asiiot;  and  being  Ibr  tho  no  irf pri- 
vate establishments,  were  nsoally  ibrmed  without  the  au- 
thority of  an  act  of  parliament.  The  earliest  railway  Act 
that  hxs  come  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  is  a  private 
act  of  the  31st  Geo.  II.,  1  738,  respecting  a  wac;|^on- \v;iy  for 
the  conveyance  of  coal  to  Leeds,  an  undertaking  interesting 
from  its  having  been  worked  for  some  years  by  Blenkinsop^ 
patent  loeomotive  engines*  with  toothed  driving-wheels 
working  into  a  laek-nil.  Sewnl  of  the  early  canal  Acts 
oentainod  elauies  empowering  the  companies  to  lay  railway 
branches  or  to  make  railways  instead  of  canals  in  certain 
situations  where  difficult  works  or  extensive  lockat^c  would 
otherwise  occur.  The  first  railway  established  in  this 
country  as  a  distinct  undertaking,  and  intended  for  public 
use,  was  the  Surrey  iron  railwav,  the  company  for  which 
was  inoorporaled  ni  1801.*  In  too  feUowing  twenty  years 
only  twen^  new  railway  eompsnieo  wein  tneorpocatad ;  but 
the  Stookton  and  Darlington  railway,  the  Aet  for  which 
passed,  after  much  opposition,  m  IS.M,  pave  an  impulse  to 
this  kind  of  enterprise.  It  wai  (jpenud  in  1825,  and  ac- 
comp1i»lied  far  more  than  any  previous  line  had  done  in 
sdapting  railway  communication  to  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
commercial  intercourse.  Tlie  annexed  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  undertakings  in  the  ten  years  immediatdv  sncesed- 
ing  this  event  to  have  been  llhy-lbur.  of  whieb,  thongh 
nany  were  of  minor  importance,  several  were  passenger 
railways,  and  adopted  locomotive  eneines  as  the  moving 
power.  The  years  1830  and  Ir^.'iT  addeil  forty-four  more  to 
the  list,  mast  of  which  were  extensive  undertakings.  Al- 
terations in  the  mode  of  obiainuiR  railway  .•\i  t>,  i  umlmud 
with  other  circumstances,  have  imposed  such  a  check  on 
new  projects,  that  only  five  have  been  sanctioned  since  that 
time,  although  tlia  number  of  Aeu  fiar  altarations  and  ex- 
tenahmi,  and  Ibr  tnishig  additional  capital,  has  beau  eon- 
siderablc.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  rail- 
way Acts  parsed  from  1801  to  1940,  distinguishing  those  for 
new  undertakings  from  such  as  give  atncnded  ov  enlarged 
powers  to  companies  previously  incorporated.  Acts  em- 
powering canal  eompaniea  to  lay  railways  are  not  included. 

*  TnolitnM.  la  hill '  Praetinl  TmtiM  on  Rkilroid*,'  tee.,  189 '<.  mmtiooi  n 
r*il«*2  Aei  of  Uir  jrtt  1794.  for  makmx  a  Iramnay  tltm  MirlliTt  1  jriTiI  tn 
Cu4iK  Socli  ■  rulwav.  or  pait  of  il,  wu  formtsL  and  tb»  ntpetiniraUI 
IWMMtiMaof  TitvUUlkwm  UM  «pga  U  ia  1M5;  but  Um  Act,  if  «uch 
wmn  taalty  yw«d.  tiw  eloded  Ihr  <e*Tek  ef  the  eon|i<1«T  of  Uw  Mlewlug 
tabirm,  aUnuuxh  hi*  aXitinhintioii  hit.  .•xti>n<l4>(t  bark  a.  far  ai  I771>  Tha 
laocth  of  lh»  iio',  which  i»  thi.  fly  uiwil  fur  iruo  wurk.  n.  At  Mcrthyr,  la Tarl' 
•uhV  iMUd  fnnn  about  nina  miln  to  t«poi}-ux  anU  Uim^quuMrib  Tha  dUB* 

oiihfcyytgft^^  ^11*11 1[ I y ^am        *^ ^ 


Now   Amend-  Ni'>»  An-.^nd 


Year. 

Llnra. 

inrnu.  TotaL 

i  Yaar. 

Linea. 

mrcu.  TotiiL 

1801 

1 

0 

1 

1822 

0 

1 

1 

180'2 

n 

0 

o 

1823 

0 

* 

1 

l&(i3 

1 

0 

1 

1824 

2 

1 

s 

lb04 

1 

0 

1 

1826 

8 

1 

9 

1805 

0 

1 

1 

1826 

10 

1 

u 

1S06 

0 

s 

g 

]8t7 

1 

5 

• 

1807 

0 

0 

0 

1828 

5 

5 

10 

1808 

1 

0 

1 

1829 

5 

4 

9 

1809 

3 

0 

g 

1830 

i 

a 

8 

1810 

1 

I 

s 

1831 

4 

4 

9 

Ibl  1 

3 

1 

4 

1832 

5 

4 

9 

1812 

<> 

1 

s 

1833 

5 

6 

u 

1813 

0 

0 

0 

1834 

5 

9 

14 

1814 

1 

1 

s 

183» 

8 

11 

19 

1815 

0 

1 

1 

18S6 

9» 

6 

1816 

1 

0 

1 

1837 

15 

27 

42 

1817 

1 

0 

1 

1838 

2 

17 

19 

HIS 

1 

0 

1 

1839 

3 

24 

27 

1819 

I 

0 

1 

1840 

0 

24 

24 

1820 

0 

1 

1 

1821 

2 

1 

3 

1.13 

164 

299 

The  total  length  of  the  linea  sanctioned  by  acts  of  parlia- 
ment is  near  3000  miles,  of  which  a  few  have  been  either 
partially  or  antiioiy  abandoned.  Omitting  Unes  of  little 
public  interael;  ibmm  intetided  ftr  the  eoffveyanea  of  pa^ 

tengera  and  merchandise  by  steam-power  amount  to  upwards 
of  2000  miles,  of  which  more  than  1 1 00  miles  arc  now  in  ope- 
ration. The  total  nniuunt  uf  capital  is  6s, 8  J  j,  253/.,  of  which 
near  one-third  is  allowed  to  be  raised  by  loan.  Deducting 
the  capital  of  lines  not  proceeded  with,  or  of  only  private 
interest,  and  making  ample  allowance  lor  sums  authorised, 
but  not  required,  it  appears  that  about  60,000,OOOj.  has  been 
invested  in  this  oountqr  ahme^  in  tha  introduetion  of  a  sys- 
tem whioh,  hut  a  ibw  years  sinee,  had  to  struggle  into  exist- 
ence  throi^h  opposition  arising  perhaps  as  much  ftom  in- 
credulity and  ignorance  as  from  self-interest. 

The  prospects  of  success  as  commercial  undertakings  arc 
very  difl'eront,  but  railways  have  invariably  been  found 
greatly  to  increase  the  amount  of  travelling,  and  the  receipts 
of  those  lines  which  have  been  longint  in  operation  are  truly 
surprising.  On  the  S60  miles  of  railroad  connecting  Lon- 
don, Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Mancheeter,  and  Preston,  with 
the  branch  to  Aylesbur;',  the  gross  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1840.  were  1,467,562/.  V)s.  hd.,  or'up- 
wards  of  5644/.  permiic;  and  this  astonishing  amount  of 
income  seems  likely  to  be  materially  cxcecikd  in  future. 

The  following  tables  contain  every  railway  for  which  an 
act  of  parliament  has  been  obtained  since  IbOI,  with  the 
exception  of  eleven:  the  Anslesoya  1813:  Berwick  and 
Kelso,  1811;  Dulais,  1826;  Bzetar  ani  Graditon,  1832; 
Limerick  and  VVaterford,  IS'26;  ManchOftar and  Oldham, 
1826;  Peak  Forest.  1816;  Rutbcrglen,  1831 ;  Sheffield  and 
Manchester.  16.31;  Usk,  lsl4;  and  West  Lolhian.  Ihjj; 
none  of  which  have  been  executed,  or  are  likely  to  be  kd. 
There  are  some  private  undertakings,  as  the  Stanhope  and 
Tyne.  Stockton  and  Hartlepool,  &&,  which  are  of  more 
general  interest  than  many  contained  in  the  table;  but  as 
itWDaldbediffioalttodrawalineof  aapaialion.  it  has  bean 
considered  better  to  exclude  all  fbr  which  phiUamentary 

powers  have  not  been  procured;  and,  with  the  exception!* 
just  named,  to  embrace  all  which  have  been  so  sanctioned. 
The  number  prefixed  to  each  line  is  merely  for  convenience 
of  reference.  The  date  ofopening,  when  not  otherwise  stated, 
is  that  of  opening  throughout,  and  where  the  precise  period 
could  not  be  ascertained,  a  daih  is  inserted  to  indicate  that 
tha  Xbom  is  completed.  The  length  given  is  genetally  ax- 
cltuive  of  branches.  In  the  column  of  *  Original  cuital  *  tha 
first  line  shows  the  amount  of  that  in  joint-stock,  which  usti- 
ally  indicates  the  estim.'^ted  expense  of  the  works ;  the  second, 
the  further  sum  allowed  b_\  loan  or  new  shares;  and  the 
third,  the  total  sum  authorised  by  the  act  of  incorporation. 
In  the  second  column  of  capital  the  same  anangement  is  not 
maintained,  because  it  is  frequently  optional  irith  flon- 
paniM  to  raise  additional  sums  by  loan  or  now  shares. 
The  sum  in  this  column  sometimes  exceeds  the  outlay  of 
the  company,  owinr;  in  some  eases  to  the  issue  of  shares  at  a 
sum  considerably  under  their  nominal  value;  and  in  others, 
to  the  company  having  taken  powers  for  raising  mm.cy  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  proved  noceiisary.  Where  the  svcoud 
column  of  capital  is  blank,  it  intimates  that  no  pOWSIB  fo 
raising  additional  money  have  been  obtained. 
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A  tnanel  TWO  y.,  bi4iig  laada 
la  1840.  QancaaboalSt. 

Fur  minerali.  fce.  Tba  pra- 
am CcHnpany  waa  tanaad 
by  the  Act  of  1886. 

A  plate-railway  for  coal,  iac, 

Kicbaanl  for  JS.OOOf.  by  lha 
mpanlea  Noa.  4  and  17. 

For  paaMiiKm  and  naml 
tralBe.  itaufa  4  f.  8|  ia. 
Mada  by  No.  M  CnBpaay. 

For  paaMa(*r*  and  (aaml 
traffle.  Uann  4  f.  8*  ia 
t'attad  Willi  Noa.  19  ft  9S. 

For  paHnwm  ft  gvaeral  traf- 
fic. Tha  lina  from  DarUnf  • 
toB  to  York  U  by  Act  1817. 

Intended  diWfly  for  —"innill. 


For 


igen  and  gviiara. 
Oraga  7  r.  75  m. 
la  Auipiat.  1840. 


A  piala-iailway.rtjr  ooal.  mer- 
ebaadiie,  &c.  The  liar  riaca 
166  f. 

Cbiafly  tat  eual,   but  aema 

riaaeai.'en  cunf  ayed.  Gaaaa 
f.  a  in. 

K  ptale-nilway,  far  mioarali, 

mercliandiie.  fts.  Tha  line 
U  very  cirrtiitout. 

Uaed  principally  tat  tlia  auo' 
veyaiica  of  mloetala. 


For  itip  oMiTeyanee  of  i4aaa  la 
the  Koo(tiu|;ley  and  Ooola 


A  pUta-iailway,  In 
tisouf  Not.  52  and  37,  fot 
cool,  com,  ftc. 

For  jMwrngCTa  and  gaaeral 
traAe.  Oaaxe4  f.  9ia-  Very 
atraigbl  and  \e\ti. 

A  tingle  tr:>ek.  Wotktd  hy 
the  Bolkm  and  Lai«h  Rail- 
May  Onapany. 

For  coal,  lime,  afrinltural 
pradace.  ftc. 


ha  ^BaaHBferv  aad  |p*aeral 
Infic.   Uauga  4  f.  Hi  in. 


C<Hin«ctnl  with  the  Dake  n( 
Onrnw all's  Harboar.  Not 
in  prourrai.  November,  1840. 

For  patacogrrt  A:  mienl  traf- 
it.  CanKi-4r.<«t  m.  l^eaaad 

10  Nut.  71  ft  98,  in  IMU. 

Fot  aool.  line,  inittaaiiitn.  ftr. 
Oange  4  f.  Mt  in.   A  tnoaa. 

11  mils  lon^t. 

1  .flB.Sn  Vor  paateiiiina  awl  (reaeral 
&rao«a(')4  (i<ut«a  4  f.  ei  ia. 

Sm  tMt  (a). 


MO  .000 


175.1 


(I)  In  addMoa  to  the  parliamentary  capital  of  4.999.999>..  the  diraelor*  hara  been  authoriasd  to  raise  GW.OOOf.  on  loan  notaa, 

(«)  An  Art  paated  in  IK19  empowers  the  Cjmpany  to  raise  208,000f.  for  making  a  bnnch  of  about  a  mile  lo  connect  wllh  lha  Maaclintrr  and  Lead*  aad 
Maaclwaier  aad  Bolton  Kallways,  but  U  ha*  nut  yet  CNoTember,  1840)  been  commsi*  a. 


K  A  1 


264 


R  A  I 


1 

1 

COITRBK.  1 

o_g  1 
It  ' 

'/  - 

~ 

Bno^Hsa.  ftB» 

Vowor 

mad. 

CMnnal 

CapdUl. 

otrtSS. 

KCHAUB. 

UaadlUo,  tiMtaMitlMui 

1 

P.irt 

ie;i3 

L'l". 

Many,  to  col- 
It«ii«,  Ik 

l/<K'jni.  1 

6,000 

Fi't  niinii:il.i.  S.;.  Gnnfr^f. 
81  ia.  Gt«ai«r  MUt  of  Itaa 
llM  mteondwM  Mk 

2SO,UW 

Kioni   ii<-:ii  AljCTgav.Tuny  to 
HcoBulliMUia. 

'.'<\i 

0; 

Hotaa* 

LD.WK) 

.\  piiiuvroUvay.  Atrariaml^ 
»(c.  ioiaa  iha  BnettMA  k 
AkaigBMny  (omL 

X\.  £».  al>4  9». 

LOCOID- 

«»,ow 

(•.l-i.OIII 

> ,  y Kt .  000 

SI  Loiuloo  Ilir- 

Bii>l'i:i   <:r'>-,c,   I,i)iuli>n,  io 
■<ll|lV*'~i 

Sn*. 
1^ 

112 

5rt  ai.vj  j^l.  j 

iiid.  (i'.. 

•  >  ,.v'.i  ,  UW 

«*n  (I»riii>-:1\ 

Comnieii  i.i: ). 

I' r  1 ,  r  I , , ,  r .  1 ,  S :  1 1  ■  M ,  Ciljf  of  l/»  • 

DUL-kvTA.l. 

P,U1 

r.)  ill.'  i;:L»t  miii 
Wi  .t  lllilli, 

Ua.-l.!.. 

Fiiatl 

CllH.W) 

£iiii.u«i  i 

Fr>r  pitkwti,;<-n  and  gvoatal 
tT:i<lR-.   <:.iay«  5  f-  4i  iB« 
( :h i-Hy  nil  »  nkk  vMaei. 

St.  ^a^oa^n4 

N.i.  .if.,  iio.ir  Crii)<ki», J|f»»»ii-;; 
•  .i>t      l(('ijat«  aaa  Otck- 

Tin 

iJi-IK 

Hr». 

•ml  Ncnkatn. 
SnMaadM. 

Locom.  I 
Ga6i«c*.| 

" 

fur  ia.»t<'iiK'T»  iiU'l  jf<'i:«T«l 
traflke.  <iaii|a4C8tto.  tlia 
Omyy.  Imto  boo^  MOJBL 

I 

t4  JA*  AAA 

4m. 

Fnm  Vs.  S7.  1|m.  ItoM  1^ 

im 

«» 

Joiai  No*.  &3  i 

"41 .000 

Kiir  1  aiS.'ii^TL'r*  n«4  c^neri,! 

ItafL  AM 

1 

Unouvi  ick. 

Tl^iI.'V    .•ill"  t,    K.iUill      .Tl'l  (if 

1 

Vvr 

r..,u.  Nil       .v',!  ' 
iii«o  N».  34. 

Kisgiije*. 

<oa.ow 

ISTi.OOO 

993,000 

Chwflj  fet  nat»|W^OMg» 

4  r  «i  In.  OottniatoJ 

tlrclv  on  ArrV.r» 

88.  Lo(Mlo»ifeS»at}i| 

I y  S<3iittum]'i^5ii ' .  1 

Nine  Yita*.  VanxJwUt  Lm- 
tit-in.  tn  rcur  tiia  ttaekj. 

1034  I 

1 

May. 

im 

71': 

MuWo.  30- 

Looom 

1  .iimi.iiiW 
Ll.ili  isi'.) 

l.S''.i),yoO 

Kof  MiMiigan  and  jaaaiat 
UHM.  Ot«fo4f.  VjllL 

1  ..(.<•'.  *'-lU 

1 

n.  looim  OnaU 

Skiiil:..!  .•^tPBrt,  Cily  of  LnU- 

vt 

lutruiial  to>na 
No  U. 

t'l't,r  11,1 
1>OO.UUO 

I 

F..'!  tajwnyn.  k«.  Omo- 
mcnced,  bat  ■lAbi  mfMio 
(IMO).  AetfaMdvbwt 

11. 

mini.' 

allow  t^. 

1 
1 

Street.  ItMieliou^.. '  ■> 
Aaakpwt.  te..  to  No.  33. 1'  1 
Cbvbiry,  SlaflbnltUtcw 

r.ul 

;"<< 

ToClir»-e&M,ii- 

L'.llil"i.<MO 

F'lr  I  .iisi'ii.,Tr>  .ir<l  I'Tert. 

is,,-; 

Hr-. 

cir*Mi.  Joius 

£ilKiaca. 

tr»ftic.    Uvoxe  4  f.     i  ui, 
SmiMoO. 

"1  i  * 

19. 3ai,  1:  m. 

61.  M.iM>  hpiWr  S; 

IrncU  .>it  .  M.inrrii'^t'-T.  in'^ir 

13J1 

Miiv 

10 

.r,,ui,  N.x.  >  .'^  0. 

I>s  I'lri. 

S04.0M 

«3ft,OD0 

For  JMaroirert  mid  gwmot 
irafie.   Clui^i-  if.  8)  to. 

M  ii.c'.y  t:..!  i.uuil!  Com)>>-. 

Ml  IbMhwtor 

No.  T 1 .  lit  NaramitDBi b« ir 

.Vl ' 
llrv 

I'll  o'.aii.uu.  i[..:i- 

I'.iX.  .V:v  .'..LIU 

Ij  CI  In. 

Iji.l'  lU'V 

1 ,  :vii  1 .  ui  1) 

H'l.l.UI.-U 

F'ji  iM-.i.'>ijiia  aitti  aanarat 
ir:iri.     <>i!lir40tt.;  6i 
■uili-n  vij.!.'!!.  OctolMr,  IMk 

.1 

7  1 .  >rr 

ti.  mi  tir* 

■ . .  ^  ■ 

«9.  )LiiMfi«ld  «ih1 

Plnstoa. 

Matisftrlii,  NMki^  tatliet^nm- 

fnra  Ctuduriiiston,  Ot-r- 

:t 

Br. 

1'uOiMiaitt  i'uk 
liM  Wurki. 

l«i.(i.,'i. 

ChMly   Vttd  flvooal,  to- 
A*«n(o  iBclbMliaii  abaot 

lijiUltr.  ^ 

if 

Harbour  of  Marjimrt,  Cunv 
iMiiual.  W  No.  68,  at  C&i 

Part 

W 

l...itr^>ni. 

;><t,('(i.i 
<>0.uuo 

F:"r   ^vivit"  r  ;."t' r»  Jiiil  tftfa^ral 

iMl>,«hic6rfi««iol. 

•5.  Mi-U.->iiil  Couii 

Ni>  i''.i.  Ill  Hil^'Li\,  (ly  L'-icm- 

toOwby. 

Jiinr. 

r  T 

ISr. 

Ti!  M'Muil.iirr.'l. 

J.Hli'  N.l^.. 

Ljigiui.-j 

1  ,iii'n.«<iti 

I  ..'rti.o^i-j 

|\,r             .V-  i^  ii'-t.il  ii&fflc. 
<i  iii;t'     1   '.'  ;;i     Uushv  tn 
l>.-rii\  I'J  D.  ,  M  >>iii.  i^t  m. 

I 

&ikaaii;i. 

i,aa3««4io 

■I'b-  ■'Tl-,:i-.fh»<lRt."  Pflfwrt 

1810 

1917 

T'l  '1  1  .i:ir*  Cul- 

Horeoi. 

22.000 
«.UOO 

•■ 

Fur  ili<'iuti\c>ntic»«f|«(|oo- 
1:ll^.   t 111]  1  <'  1 .     i^>  OMB <bo 

1  ..ri'.l  >.l  U'.ii.- 

^1  (jHTil ni it  }\ , 

tr.  NasUl*.   .  . 

StatMoaniM  at  Mantlle  pool 
to  iM  ]«iM  orCkMiianiOa, 

im 

«• 

iU.Oi'f) 

iatlwK). 

F.jr  t!u'  LMtivoyince  dalat. 

im  Tme  and 

Naveutia.  I<y  Hohaai  and 
HallvhUde,  to  the  eai»I 

I8S9 

1 

CI 

1 

T,.  Fl'.ll..-.'.'li 

S.;-  N,.  ti. 
J.'ln.s  10  .S,  l"  4. 

l.iii.'i:i<'-i 

,  1  lOo 

ICit.tJii'.' 
•tIjO.U  It 

For  ri.i  i^^'ii;^''!*  i^iui  gjanaaaX 
1,,,|^-ir,    (MUM*.  4f^UidL 

Ik).  Nt  wr;i,slli' 

nr.-'l  vit'*  Jifcii 

IMi;rlmSt(e«t.  N*«cB*tt«,  to 
the  tomi  otMottb  ttiiaMi. 

1696 

Jim.-. 

T..ibvNe«WaaT. 
Nofth  SMoUb. 

1    .  (!<iO 
Jii.iH.K) 

KaiMlttr 

'.Ho.  28, at  Anml  lAOt,  Sum 
tori,  10  »Aatf9  StorUiird. 

Put 

30 

Lueutn. 
EdflDaa. 

i,:*(;it.i."i'-i 

40O.O0O 

2*0^000 

hi  fo  to  CUibrMf».  M  m. 

Keitlbfdabita. 

I.COO.OOO 

MD.MO 

71.  Nwlli  MidlM») 

;i  :ui<l  i.Vi.  .11  I>"r(:y,  'o 
Uttiutet  Laae,  Lcixi*. 

1  f.  'i' 

Jnlv. 
1  S4l.> 

■  7:\ 

Hr. 

'1'')   i>  e. lUuTv. 

1 .  .'ii.in  .'lull 

Por  vaaiHipci  oni  Mml 

uifleT  <lua«4f-*tk 

■  i 

81, 004  98. 

0  llAA  Aiah 

7S,  North  ri.i'in 

(fmnnly  Pro.". 

1  V  xn  No.  M,  by  WlMB.  («ao 
No.  sr.}  l«  Ooeli  SliM» 

van 

(Vt.. 

V: 

.1 

To  S'l^w  .'^1  tiiiL^. 
.'<<t-L)7- 

Lix-.m. 

380,000 

■rao.ri 

1    nniSic     <i;iMi:r  1  f.  ."t  lu. 
Vti.tol  -.Mill  '.'7  iu  l!04. 

iins<>a,  alaoc  tbo  «M»I,  to 
(>y>i-raiiM.th.  QUaiaipm- 

1 

71 

llorx's. 

K  J->') 

■t.ono 

1 
1 

CiwC)  tui  ^uiot'Uil^  A  1*1* 
imaaiiiiMi  riiinojoi 

r-,'.i»jii 

1 

1 

iPlyiuuuUi  U>  Uw  V'UOQ  ui' 

— 

■taftttooVMi. 

.  iTl;-   Priiirv    LtH'Ii   t.>  i,i^&r 

Kiis;iOf^> 

r. ,  OvO 

l?.',iOi.i 
1  7.'-«o 

'  A  pUtowhtay.  iarlbooa» 
vmBM  or  nrttowl  MM* 

To.  P»r»toa»t  !.-.ini! 

Frvim  i»c*r  Si.  l',-vul'«  SqinLT.- 
ftiSHju,  bi  lyjn^tllla'i^  Fell 

7 

•• 

Hot^'i. 

10. WO 

For  tl"'  e-^ri»ev^nr*  of  Van^ 
r.il-e       nr.   tiv»Vy  goodi^ 
teo.  Aau'Sl'-l'ack. 

4^    IS  <«.<>l       t-.  1 
(.)    Tl..  t\  l,>r»n, 

,  ,,.'1  -.  ..rrnr,  r:,I>;'.l  nf  5.r*0,l«» 

L.  liwCfMMtto 
.  H<m>»mm  la  C 
Crm.aadihtM 

nakaiai 

a<iailiailt»»»t««W 
llM<|*4aU  aalr, 
ttnuiihlXiBlla*. 

idlmaahai 

■  h  >  ■ 

Digitized  by  Google 
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NAME. 

COUBSK. 

il 

8 

.2.3 

Btanebca,  kc 

Power 
uaed. 

1 

Oriciool 
Ca|4tal. 

Prvrnt 

Capital. 

T.  PraMua  aud 

No.  46.  at  Procton,  to  plrvt- 
wood-oo-Wfre,  Laucaihire. 

1833 

J«Uy. 

1840 

19» 

Join*  No.  46. 

Liicom. 
igiaet 

.tllJO.OCiO 
40  000 

iCiOO.OOO 

170,000 

TS.  Radiulti  kud 
'^HwMwaltfr  (or 

Rsdrulb  to  Poiiit  Quajr,  Rnt- 
TODgvtt  Creek,  Cornwall.' 

l»M 

— 

14 

To  mum,  Ik. 
joioa  rio.  w. 

Hooat 

22.500 

IV.UvD 

•  • 

T9.  Ronaay   .  . 

Raniwy  Irooworkt  in  Nu.  85 
atBaasakc,  MuomoutluJilr* 

1825 

— 

211 

Joint  No.  85. 

Hanoi 

47.100 

20.000 

•  • 

67,100 

•a  St.  Helm's  «ih1 
Roaconi  Oap. 

Cowl«y  Hill  CuUiFry,  St.  Ho- 
Iffu'*,  to  Ruiicura  Gap.  ou 
tb«  .MerM}'. 

1830 

- 

19 

Torotliefim.  fcc. 
Jotna  No.  SO. 

Locom. 
and  Axed 
Eogioet. 

120,000 
3  .000 

220,00e 

1SO,UOO 

■I.  Rknadenifoot  . 

Tbomiu  Cliap<-1  MouataiAo 
Saiiudei*rout  Hailxiur.  INm- 
brukiMhire. 

1939 

- 

Short  Bnuwhoi 

*  • 

17.500 
8,000 

•  • 

25.500 

83.  Serern  Wys 

Frool  th<  SrTrm,  n»r  Lydney, 
to  theWsv,  rx  xt  Riianleaa. 

Glouontershire. 

1809 

— 

ToUl 

26 

Setfral,  In  cul- 

lierin  fci?.— 
Juiut  Nu.  66. 

tlotaei 

35,000 
20.000 

115.000 

55,000 

as.  MMd<  Aib- 
taOHiodrr  -L) 
■Qii        luiit<  1 

Spital  FleMs.  SheilWId,  by  IV 
oUtoiMf.  Ice.,  tu  Nu.  fiO,  at 
Maachntor. 

1837 

Iupr» 
f icaa. 

4« 

Joins  No.  60 

Locom. 
Eoicioet 
iolMdad 

700,000 

0*t1  AAA 

•  • 

933,000 

M.  ShidUld  and 

Kotherham  . 

Fran  nrUhUldt-,  ShiemrUI.  lo 
Dear  \Vc«tGai«,Kull)rrliaiD. 

1836 

Oct. 
1838 

H 

Br. 
It 

ToGmoaliorougli. 
Juioa  No.  71. 

Locom. 
Eagiaet 

100.000 
30.000 

200,000 

Mb  Sbhoway  .  . 

ftom  orar  Newport,  Moo- 
iBodtluhire.  to  Tr^d^^iracid 
Sirbowey  Ironworks,  tec. 

1802 

— 

Total 
28 

ToTrc^  lll  (wiUi 
edjie-raila),  kc. 
Joiua  No.  79. 

Loeooi, 
Rn*.  and 
Uorxa. 

so.ooe 

15.000 

•  « 

45  000 

M.  Sosth-Bajlmi 

No.S5.  at  Redhill.  "JO m. from 
Loridoo.  I>y  Tunhriiiffe  aad 
Aiiifucd  to  Dorcr. 

1836 

Inpto- 
(nw. 

66 

Jotiu  No.  SS 

Locnm. 
intondad. 

1,400.000 
4^  UOU 

I,tl50,0oir 

87.  Stock  toa  and 
DvHogUM. 

Froin  Sloektau.  by  DarUnsloa, 

hi  WlUali  P*arlc  C^Umtv  ntir. 

1821 

Sent. 

IfrX 

Total 

if) 

Tu  MkUliai- 

wYMuO.  Jce.SCC. 

JolBa5,20,k3«. 

Chiefly 
I/wom. 
Engian. 

83,000 
80,000 

450.000 

mM  (J). 

hmm> 

102  000 

n.  fltntfofd  aod 
MoratoD. 

Stntibiti-oD-ATod.  WArwick- 

ftainp  to  Mnrnlfin-in-MArttk 

1831 

1826 

16 

D*. 

2* 

To  Shl|Mlao.oit< 

Bonn 

33.500 

**  AAA 

77,440 

JO  fWM 

Tram  the  Thamet  at  Wand** 

Wifltli  In  Crnvdnn  ^inwv 

1801 

1805 

»* 
jjr* 

ToCaniialion.kc. 
JuiQa  Nu.  23. 

Horm 

15  000 

60,000 

a 

&o,ouo 

Mertbtr  Tydfil  to  the  Pbrt  ol 
CortUir,  Glaiuot{a)uhii« 

1936 

Part 
1K40 

Bra. 

Several,  lo  mine*, 
kc. 

l>acom. 
Buginea. 

dOO.OOO 

620,000 

17 

400,000 

91.  Taw  Vale.  . 

DanHtaplato  an  intmdrd  Pock 
at  FraaiagtuD,  Ocvuuahire. 

1838 

lupro- 
i;ma. 

H 

LoeoBi. 

BO^IIMB 

allow  ad. 

15.000 

•  • 

1 
1 

20.000 

98.  Thiiw  lUvea 

No.  28.  at  Romford,  tu  iIm 
Tbunaa,  at  Sbrll  IlaTeo, 
Eans. 

1836 

Not 
Vrt 
made. 

I5» 

Iutmd«d  tojoln 
N«.  28. 

Loeoia. 
Enginea 
iuteuded. 

450,000 
160,000 

•  • 

600,000 

90.  Warrinfloa  Jc 

Warrtagton  to  No.  So  at  two 
poiola.  at  Newtoo,  Lanca- 
•hirc. 

1829 

1833 

<* 

Juins  Not.  33  k 

50. 

Eogiiict. 

53,000 
20  ooo 

93,000 

73,000 

Byar't  Qrasn  braueh  uf  No.  20, 
to  Crook  aad  Billy  Kuw. 
Durbam. 

183» 

Part 
1840 

hi 

Joiai  No.  20 

Locum. 
Kiig.Ooa 

33,923 

1  1  QAT 
1  l.dU7 

kucl.  pi. 

AK  O'lA 

klWMtLofidoa.rar- 
anly  Birm.lirU. 
k  Tluwa  Juoe. 

Nob.  38  and  S3,  near  lloladen 
Groeo,  lo  tba  Canal  at  Kpd> 
■ioftoa. 

1836 

In  pro- 
l{ieM. 

3 

Joittt  Kot.  36  k 
53. 

tloeert*. 

LuCODl* 

allowed. 

150.000 
fiO.OOO 

2i«,000 

onrii  /WW) 
AW  ,vw 

1 

M.  WliUby  ft  P-Kk- 

Hatbour  of  Whitby  to  Pirkn- 
ioj|,  Nortlt  Rldibg  ut  York- 
■bin. 

1833 

May. 

183C 

U 

To  WliitbyStona 
Quarrlw. 

Iloraet. 
and  two 

80.000 
25.000 

136,000 

incl.  pi. 

97.  Wigaa  Bnncb 

No.  SO,  at  Parksidp,  to  the 
Town  of  Wkgau,  Lancaihlre. 

1830 

Seiit. 
liti 

Br. 

To  New  Rprtnn, 
Juin*  No.  SO; 

Locom. 
I^ngines. 

70,000 
17,500 

•  • 

3 

m  alM  72. 

»7.iOO 

98.  Vark  k  North 

Tanner  Row.  City  of  York,  to 
No.  Tl.alAlt.>fU,We»t  Rid- 
ing uf  Yurluhirr. 

1836 

Jane, 
1840 

234 
Bo. 
4 

BraSL-liet  to  Not. 
4«k71.  Jutnt 
alto  34. 

Rngtnet. 

X0,00« 
123.333 

493.333 

336.000 
IU,6«6 

446,666 

REMARKS. 


Ftw  paamsria  and  gMeral 
truffle  Chieav  a  aB(U 
tntek.  Oaagv  4  f.  8i  In. 


For  iBliiaaU, 
kc. 


A  nlatv-sailway  (or  Dinerala. 
kc. ;  run*  parallel  wltb  Um 
riTer  Rumne}'. 

Cliieily  for  coal,  but  a  5>«  pat- 
■oogert  cinTcjed.  Gaiure, 
4  ft.  »i  In. 

Kof  coal,  kr.  The  Aet 
>iUrs  for  the  Ivprovvmoat 
uf  the  liarbutir. 

Foe  llip  pouveyunce  of  uiln** 
lab,  limber,  to:.,  fTum  llM 
Fitfeit  u(  Dean. 

For  paaaengera  aad  g<!nrrBl 
traffic.  A  tunnel  3  n.  long. 
16  (t.  wide,  for  one  track. 

Fur  puateagm,  egal.  and  ge- 
neral traffic,  Caiura,  4  ft. 
8i  in. 

Cliirfly  a  plalA-railway,  fur 
iron.  coaL  kc.  Jolna  tb« 
Xoumuttthaliira  Caaal. 

For  paiwngi-n  and  geoenl 

tnUuc.  Pumterly  iatiiided 
tu  oommeaec  at  Cio)  don. 

For  ooal.  mawthandiw,  aad 
paateagcn.  Gauge,  4  ft.  8i 
tu.  Principally  a doabla  Una. 

For  coal,  com.  ke.  AlbvjMW' 
MBgori  eouwycd.    A  aiuglt 


A  plato-nJIwayforooal.llme 
kc  U«uge.  4  ft.  Ordinary 
in.lloatioD,  1  in  120. 


For  mhieraU.  nuathaotliie 
and  pa>>eiigrra.  l4  milei 
0|«ued  Oct.  ItHO. 

Ibr  paaMngm,  aiarebaadin, 

kc.  A  tuoaal  418  ywdi 
long,  for  ona  track. 

For  coal,  merehaadiie,  and 
tucnxcn.  Tlie  Comiiauy  to 
form  duckt  at  8liell  iiaTro. 


For  raatengm  and  geaoal 

tafflc.  Oauie 


Ubitcd  in  l^ 


4  ft.  8i  ia. 

i  lo  No.  3J. 


Chlrlly  fur  rolnerab.  Cora- 
meured  beCata  Um  Act  was 

obtaiiu-d.  ■  _ 

To  connrrt  36  aad  S3  wHli  the 
Thamn,  by  nnins  of  tba 
Kcntingtoa  Canal. 

For  nniaeDgets  and  gnvrral 
IraBk.  A  ainsle  track. 
Gauge,  4     i4  in. 

Fur  paaaenxen  and  gencial 
tralBc.    Uaujp-,  4  ft.  In. 
United  in  1.-CM  with  No.  7-2. 

For  paaiigBn  k  gcoanl  tnf- 
Sc.  Gauge,  4  ft.  9  la.  Capi- 
tal rtduced  by  Act  of  VSiU 


RAILWAYS  OF  SC0TLA5JD. 


99.  Arbroath  and 
flMlkr. 

Nu.  102.  at  Arbroath  Harbour, 
lo  Forlkr. 

1(136 

Jan. 
1S39 

15* 

100.  Ardiutaan,  for- 
Mrly  Joiioatonr 
aad  Androeaan. 

Ardruatan  Harbour  lo  Kilwin- 
ning. Ayrshire :  projectad  to 
extend  to  Johnitooe. 

1827 

Part 

61 

Joint  No.  102 


Two  Braoche 
Juini  109. 


t.ocoai. 

70.000 

160,000 

Eneinot. 

35.000 

105.000 

Chiefly 

95.658 

106,666 

1  Lucum. 

in  abarea. 

1  Bnuinea. 

For  uuaeugFTS  and  genera*, 
traffic.  A  aingla  ttaok. 
Gauge,  5  ft. 6  lo. 


For    coal,  pasHngeft, 
Gauge.  4  ft.  8*  in. 


kc. 


(jO  The  ma  n  line  ftom  Wilton  Park  Colliery  In  .Stockton,  h  28.  or  to  Mid'lle.brougb,  32  milr. :  and  tlic  lotil  Ipnglh  of  llic  Itnca  »pccifie<l  in  the  AeU  ol 
rutiunent  ia  about  40  inilri.  ItapiiMra,  bowevCT,  by  a  letter  from  llw  Chairinan  to  il>e  Irv«li  Kailwav  Commi»><>ner«.  that  the  l^ompauv  have  fumed  M 
■Ota  Of  railway,  ofwliich  28  has  a  double  track.  Tba  mm  of  450,1100/.  u  ■toted  In  the  aame  document  to  have  Un  n  expended,  tJionaii  tlie  loul  /Vwlia- 
■•■•arwcaplui  b  only  a2.00«. 

(f )  TTiia  railway,  aa  prujrclnl,       22}  miles  long,  but  only  Si  milot  of  titc  main  lint  were  completed.   Thli  part  »»»  worked  by  1ior»r3  till  1840,  «b«tf^  ^ 
otfftel  waa  imcreaanl.  and  the  lint  adapted  to  loeomoUve  cogiDe*. 
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RAMU. 

CCVMK. 

•o  5 

&■= 

fwan'nm* 

Power 
nerd. 

'Vljslral  j 
Cai-llal.  > 

1 

rreta'it 
Capiial. 

KCMABK8. 

101.  MIodmvr  . 

Arliuckle  aod  BalluclmeT  to 
No.  111.  lit  KiiTiliyrea.  Lan- 
arluUirc. 

im 

1828 

Bn. 

o 

Several,  to  col- 
linira.  Joliu 
Hi  aod  116. 

Chiefly 
Loom). 
Enginea 

10,000 

28.423 

^93,333 

Fur  coal,  faonitoae.ta.  Sotas 
pntamgen  oonwyed.  Oaagak 
4  R.  84  in. 

108.  DaadM  uwl 
ArtiroBlh. 

Trada  Utnc.  Dundw,  by  the 
malt,  to  No.  9i,  at  Arbraath 

IS36 

April. 

iVio 

i6| 

JalaaNo.99 

Loconi. 
Kngtuee 

lOO.OOO 
40,000 

•  • 

For  paatwigert  aod  (Metal 
traffle.  Oaon,  5  R.  6  iat 
PaitoprttMl  In  1838. 

llaftioar. 

140.000 

170,000 

103.  Dnniiw  anJ 

Nottti  tida  uflluDdtw  to  New- 
tylo.  cooflty  of  Forfar. 

1K« 

Drv. 

iHai , 

lot 

Join*  Not.  lU 
and  113. 

Locom. 

30  000 

iolooo 

For  iwitteiig*  ii  and  geueial 
timfflc.  Adogletmdt.  The 

1  i          ^           f  a  t    f    -  * 

line  riaa*  M4  I«el. 

Knginea 

44),OOU 

IVi.  Edlnlmrgh 

Kdioburtcli.  b>   Dalket'.li.  1" 
ihe  fcmlh  K«k.  aw  New- 

183G 

1831 

Total 
15 

To  U-ith.  Full- 
emw.  ke. 

Horaea, 

70.12S 
20.000 

208,733 

For  coal,  mrrcliandtxe,  i.o>l 
paaamgrra.   ChtaBy  a  i4a- 
gle  track. 

For  nuaengcii  aial  vmnl 

hatUr. 

Locom. 
Engtaea 

90.125 

10ft.  Ediabargh 
ndOUifow. 

1'h*  Ilaytnarkpt.  Edinburgh, 
to  Nortb  O'lrmi  Strmt.  (iUu- 

1838 

la 
pro- 

46 
Br. 

To  Falkirk,  for 
horae  power. 

900 JOO 

•• 

auolMo 

irafflc.   Oaogr.  4  tLlH  In. 

|o*. 

graa. 

1 

intended 

1,2(W.00U 

108.  Eainbnnrli. 
LfiUi,  sad 

Prince*  Street.  Edinburgh,  to 
Trinity  Harbour. 

1836 

In 
pro- 

2i 

To  Lelth.  aban- 
doned br  Act 

Piled 
Engl  net 

lou.ooo 

40.000 

•• 

For  pameagert,  gooda,  Ite.  ▲ 
taanrl  1000  yardi  long,  18  ti. 
wide,  and  10  ft.  high. 

greai. 

of  1839.  ' 

Intended 

140.000 

107.  Ounkirk  aad 

No.  111.  at  Cargill  OolUary, 
toy  Oarnkirk.  to  Ula«(t>«. 

liiSB 

1831 

8i 

JirinaSo.  111. 

Chiefly 
Loeom. 
Bnglno. 

28,497 
10.000 

169.193 

For  the  conveyance  of  coal- 
patteagert.  tu.  Gau^ 
4  0.  <<i  in. 

• 

!W,497 

108.  01m|0«  , 
QnmoA. 

Near  Qlaagow  tMtr.  Olaa- 
mr,  thruajh  i*alilry,  to 
Uteenuck. 

1837 

Part 
IMO 

*22t 

To  qaiy*.  fte. 
Joiu  No.  109. 

Loeom. 
Engiuea. 

460,000 
l!tS38S 

•• 

For  nuaaoken  and  general 
trafle.   Gauge,  4  ft.  8i  in. 
•6|m.  joint  line  with  109 

533.333 

109.  OUtrow,  Pal*- 
Uiy.  Rilmiir- 
uoek,  aail  Ajrr. 

Olnwow  to  PaUIey,  by  No. 
lol,  and  tltne*  by  Kilwin- 

1S37 

P-irt 
1840 

•*) 
Br«. 

To  Kilmarnock, 
«x.  ioiaa  100, 

I,o«oni. 
Engine*. 

GS.'i.OOO 
208.000 

1 

Fir  paaaengen  and  gettefml 
trafflr.   Qaugr,  4  tl.9i  m. 
•  6i  m.  joint  Una  with  lOtt. 

aing  U)  Ayr. 

»7» 

lotf.  awl  no. 

tfiO.OOO 

1 

110.  Rllroanioek 
■ad  TttMka. 

Kilnamork  to  thn  Tlarbonr 
of  Troon.  Aynhlrr. 

im 

— 

91 

Joioa  No.  109. 

HoriM. 

•lO.oon 

15.(100 

95,000 
Sea  not* 
(*). 

A  plate  railoay  for  coaL  Uw 
he.    Vrry  tkw  pawnuwii. 
Oaog*  4  ft.   Sec  now  (A). 

6&.0W) 

111.  Moaklniidand 
Kirkintilloch. 

Palare  CmlK.  Old  Munkland. 
[.anarkthire,  tu  Drar  Kirk- 

1834 

1826 

12 

To  coUleriM,  Icc. 
Joint  101,  107, 
and  1 17. 

Loeom- 
Bnglnca. 

33.000 
10.000 

SM.OOO 

For  coal,  kc.   A  tew  pMam- 
am  ronvrved     JUna  the 
Forth  and  C'lyd*  canal. 

intilloch. 

42,000 

IIS.  Ncwtylaand 
Coapv  Anf  ut. 

No.  lai  nl  Newtyle.  to  Coopar 
Angui.  Forfhrabire. 

183S 

Feb. 

1837 

H 

Mns  Noa.  103 
and  113. 

Horacs. 

1S.S00 
5,M>0 

40.200 

For  pataenger*  and  graaral 
traffic.    Worked  by  No.  IM 

80.200 

citminoy. 

113.  NnHyleaiid 
UlammlM. 

Nut.  103  and  112  at  Nrotylc, 
to  OlammiM,  Forfanhirv. 

1836 

- 

■■ 

Joint  Not.  103 
•od  113. 

•• 

20,000 

e.Aio 

Far  raaaoager*  and  fCMrat 
trafllc. 

3l>,6o0 

114.  Ptitltj  and 

Paldey  to  Ike  River  Qyde  at 
Ranfkew  Ferry. 

18S6 

April 
IKJ7 

3* 

•• 

I,ocum. 
Enginea. 

23,000 
10.000 

•• 

Fnr  pntaengera  to  ateam-boala. 
Ice.,  and  gancral  irafttc. 

Xi.uuO 

lis.  Polloeand 
Oovaa. 

Col  lierie*  at  Polloc  and  Goran 
lo  the  Clyde  at  Hrooiaieiav. 

1880 

•• 

To  Rutherglen, 

«cc. 

•• 

10,000 
••MM 

66,000 

For  the  conveyanoe  at  eonl. 
ke.  0«uga4ft.8(  in- 

15.000 

UC.  Slamannan. 

No.  101  at  New  Monklaod. 
to  Ik*  Union  Canal  nenr 

IH.V. 

l»iO 

12i 
Br. 

To  Batheate,  ite. 
Joins  No.  101. 

Loenm. 
Engine*. 

86,000 
30,000 

186,666 

Chiefly  for  minerals.    A  few 
l«aengm.    P,irtly  a  tingle 
line.    Uauge  4  ft.  8t  In. 

UnUthgtm. 

4( 

106.000 

117.  Wiahaw  and 

No.  Ill  at  Old  Mookhnd,  to 
Chapel,  pariah  of  CamlM»> 
iMrthan.  I.anarkahirr. 

1829 

6|m. 

13 

To  eolllerie*. 
JotaaNo.lU. 

QiWay 
Loeom. 
Engine*. 

tO.MW 
SO.MX) 

~"  80,000 

160,000 

For  minetalt,  fcr-  Part>tUlin 
piofielt.    Oanga  4ft-  8|  ia- 

RAILWAYS  OF  IRELAND. 

11 U.  BrttMland 
CkTrhill. 

atoM  Qnarriea  at  Carehill.  to 
Heibat  ilariiour. 

1832 

Sept. 

IMO 

S 

l-oeom. 
Enginn 

^7.500 
2,606 

JCas.MO 

/ 

F^ir  the  eonveyanee  of  M|> 
ke.    Gauge  4  f.  i4  la. 

alloaed. 

10,000 

119.  Coik  and 

Uty  uf  Curk.  to  Pakuife.  Mi- 
Kaace  of  Cork  Harbour. 

1837 

«* 

Loaom. 
Bagiae* 

allowed 

SOO.OOO 
66,000 

To  eoavey  paiaengen  to  a 
tteam-paeket  pier.    Not  m 
progreta,  Nowmber.  1840. 

i!66.0U0 

UO.  Ovhlla  «ad 
Drofbada. 

Caaloai-Haiiw  Quay.  Dublin, 
near  lite  Co.t>t,  tu  UruKluda. 

1836 

In 

pro- 

as 

iMnni. 
EnKiiiva 
Intcndeil 

600,000 
260,000 

4iO,000 
l&O.OOO 

Fur  paatengen  and  gonarat 
tmlHe.   Capiul  rvdnead  b* 

greta. 

80U.000 

600,000 

aa  Art  pataad  1840. 

»l.  Dublin  and 
KininowB. 

WaMland-mw,    Dnl.lln.  to 
Klngatown  llarbour. 

18.11 

Dec. 
1834 

»% 

Loeom. 
Ragioea, 

260,000 
70,006 

Vor  rataragen  and  general 

traine.   Gauge  4  f.  ^|  in. 

270,000 

'  122.  PuDdalk 
Wratrrn. 

Ihindalk.  coaaty  of  I.auth, 
lo  Bnllaby.  county  of  Mo- 

1837 

Hones 

Inieudn 

loo.ooo 

32,000 

For  naisrngrr*  and  gmcinl 
triflk.  Work*  rnmii>aca< 
In  May.  1839. 

nagbaa. 

i;£!.000 

123.  OrmtUfaiftcr 
■ad  Muaalar. 

Dublin,  bv  Nana.'Athv,  and 
Oarlow,  tu  Kilkenny 

1837 

lu 
pro- 

7»t 

Locniti. 
Bugine 

800.000 
■  265.000 

For  pa*«*Bters  anA  pami 

trafllc.    The  land  iv^afaaal 
agra«l  fur  ia  ItHO. 

grer*. 

iiiteudit 

'  1.0,i,(W0 

iFlran  ne»r  nurbani  Strrel. 
'    BelfaM.    by    l.isbum  aod 

Part 

3C 

Loeom 
Eugian 

600,000 

L  aw.ooo 

For  imtarogars  and  gaMral 
UalAc.   8  milaa  oyan.  and  a 

1    f-jnlitr  portion  in  {imgrwa. 

PoTtadunn.  tu  Armaitb. 

800,000 

Jkl  An  Act  maed  in  1837  but  ahich  appaaia  not  lo  haw  bam  carried  Into  elbet.  alluwt  Ilia  raiaing  a(40.60M.  by  naw  ihaivt,  fi<r  cutivertlng  tldt  Una 

latrt  an  edg*  rail  way  fbr  laeamouva  miinta. 
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AxtMOAN  RaIL%vavs. 

Ths  flnt  iMl«»y  eoiMtniet«d  in  Um  United  Stain  of 
Aian-iea  wms  a  1in«  of  about  four  railm,  for  th«  oonvoyancu 

of  granite  from  the  quarries  at  Quincy  to  Bustoci  harbour, 
which  wns  opened  in  18'27.  Tl»c  buccuisful  iiitroiiuctioii 
of  ><tf3m  Ujeomouoii  in  England  was  immediaiely  followed 
by  the  formaUon  of  numeroiu  important  lines  of  r<itlrofui 
in  Aai<riai»  and  this  species  of  eoterpritu  has  been  so 
cmtiy  enoounund.  that,  accordiog  to  a  atataotant  pub- 
lialied  by  the  Chevalier  de  Genliier  (in  engineer  eele- 
brated  fur  the'  promotion  of  railwaya  on  the  eontinent  of 
Europe),  the  railroads  completed  in  the  XJnittd  States,  down 
to  ilic  sumuuT  of  is:i!).  uiiiuunted  to  more  than  3UUU  nules; 
wiitle  tli«!  extent  of  ibunt;  in  progress  warranted  an  oxpuctii- 
tioti  that  about  4100  milc^k  woula  be  in  operation  by  (lie  close 
of  thai  year.  ]a  many  cases  the  country  over  which  these 
lines  have  been  made  is  favourable  in  a  degree  unparalleled 
in  this  country;  and,  owing  to  tlie oheapnew  of  land  and 
timber,  the  great  fiicnitin  ofRired  by  the  various  etates,  and 
ttic  couipar.iiively  sll;;ht  construftion  of  inany  line**,  their 
avi;j  jjju  cusl  haa  butni  gre.iUy  below  tliat  of  Eivgliih  rail- 
ways. Stevenson,  in  his  'Cml  Entiiiufnng  of  Nurili  Anje- 
rica,'  states  the  average  of  sevm-ui  luasi  to  be  about  4^42/. 
per  mile,  a  statement  which  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
mora  recent  calculation  of  Gerstuer.  Many  lines  are  laid 
with  but  one  tracli.  and  the  gradients  and  cunes  aro  uften 
leu  bvourable  than  those  of  the  nublk  linet  in  this  coun- 
try, the  thin  population  of  the  aistriets  paaaed  through, 
and  the  high  price  of  labour,  prcoUiding  much  expense  in 
cuitinsjs  and  emhauknu-nis.  Timbc'r  is  used  eitensively  in 
till'  consUuctiou  of  thf  |)C'rin:uiiMit  way,  on  uc<!ount  of  the 
factliry  of  \*urkinj;  it,  and  tho  expense  of  stone  and  iron. 
Stmt-  blocks  have  been  found  in  some  instances  to  solit  frotu 
the  effect  of  the  intense  frost,  which  forms  an  additional 
Kteon  for  the  prefnrence  given  to  wood.  The  gauge  most 
commonly  adoplL-d  is  fnur  U-i-i  eiijht  inches  and  a  half,  this 
width  having  imvii  lukcu  fium  ihcEiif^ii^sh  liiiCb.  AnitTican 
locomotive  engines  do  not  usually  travel  so  fast  as  those  made 
by  British  roanufaclurers,  but  they  are  frequently  adapted  fur 
ascending  steep  inclined  planes,  and,  as  described  in  a  pre- 
vIouH  page,  for  traversing  ouxree  of  small  radius.  The  car- 
riages used  are  very  lerge  and  eomnwdious,  some  being  as 
much  as  fifty  or  lixty  feet  long,  mounted  on  ei^ht  wheels, 
and  eo  arranged  that  passenger*  may  walk  from  ona  end  of 
the  truin  to  the  oi!kt. 

According  to  Ssevenswu,  the  only  railway  in  the  British 
dominions  in  North  America,  down  to  tlie  year  1837,  was 
the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  lino,  which  was  formed 
under  an  Act  parsed  in  1832.  It  i»  abont  eisttem  iniUe  long, 
and  ia  worked  by  iooomotive  enginei. 

A  railway  of  between  forty  and  fifty  milea,  foir  the  con- 
veyance uf  pa»scn((cr^  and  (^>ds  by  locomotive  enginee,  has 
been  made  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  between  Havana  and 
Guincs.  The  laili^  enginei*  eaniagBe>  fite.  were  made  in 
£iigiand« 

CoieriKEirraii  Rauwati. 

The  first  miUvay  laid  down  in  Frant  e  wais  h  Nhort  lin- 
formed  in  178:?.  at  Mout  tenis,  foi  thn  u»e  of  the 
fouiidrif^  of  ('reu».5t.  In  1828  a  ltn«  of  abont  twelve 
miles  was  completed  betiveen  St.Etiennc  and  Andresieux, 
and  others  uniting  it  with  Lyon  and  Roenne  have  since 
that  time  been  brought  into  operation,  pertly  worked  by 
leoonetivea  and  partly  by  horsea.  Tbot)^b  anfbl,  they 
have  not  proved  remunerative.  Preliminary  measures  have 
be«n  taken  for  aevflral  important  lines,  bill  mmparatively 
httle  has  been  done  in  their  foimation.  Kail  ways  are 
op«Q  from  Paris  to  Versailles  and  St.  Germain,  and  a  scwrnd 
line  to  Versailles  and  one  to  Orleans  are  \n  jtrngress 
TIm  Paris  and  Rouen  railway,  which  will  probably  be  vx-  | 
tended  to  H^lvre.  is  about  to  be  formed  by  a eompany  oom- 
poeed  of  Fkeoeb  and  Knglieh  eapitaliste. 

In  Belgium  a  oomprebenehre  system  of  railwayg  it  in 
course  of  execution  by  the  government.  The  scheme  was 
sanctioned  bf  the  legislature  in  1834.  and  tlie  first  section 
uf  radvTsy  was  opened  in  the  following'  year.  The  atrgre- 
gate  length  of  the  hncs  comprised  m  the  original  plan  was 
nearly  250  miles:  but  subse(|uqnt  additions  have  increased 
the  total  length  loupwordaof  400  miles,  of  which  8i8  miles 
In  nee  in  liudh,  I  MA,  andtlm  remainder  was  expected 
to  be  complete  within  two  years  of  that  time.  Of  the  Uoea 
than  completed,  abevt  tliree>foQrths  have  but  a  ■ingle  tiaek« 
and  <hi»  enuntiy  being  genenlly  flit,  the  oApnme  nee ' 


small  in  comparison  with  the  railways  of  England,  not  hav- 
ing eM'e<><ied  16,000/.  per  mile,  including  en^niuN  and  car- 
riages. Tlie  average  speed  is  eaual  to  that  on  the  EnLrh^U 
lines,  and  tiie  amount  of  travelling  has  been  very  greatt 
although  the  returns  am  tntall.  the  object  of  the  government 
being  rather  to  provide  aecommodation  at  the  lowMt  pee* 
sible  charge,  than  to  make  the  tnilwaye  a  soutco  of  revenue. 
The  main  line  from  west  to  east  extends  from  the  ))ort  of 
Ostefid  to  Liege,  and  thence  to  the  Prussian  frontier,  to 
join  the  railway  to  C*jlo^no.  Another  line  commences  at 
Antwerp,  and,  intcrscr  tin^  the  former  at  Malines,  proceeds 
to  Brussels  and  Mom,  whence  it  is  to  extend  to  tne  fron- 
tier of  France.  Branches  conuoct  Namur,  St.  Trond, 
Cuurtrai,  Touruay,  bic.  with  the  main  lines,  and  afiWd 
facilitiee  for  communieation  with  the  piqjected  lines  of  the 
neighbouring  eountriee. 

In  Germany  a  rail  way  of  about  130  English  miles, between 
Biidweis,  Linz.aiid  Gmiinden,  has  been  in  operation  several 
years,  ]iart  liavin;;  been  opened  as  early  a*  1829.  It  i.s 
worked  by  horses,  and  used  chiefly  for  the  carriage  of  mer- 
chandise. Other  lines  of  great  extent,  generaUy  for  the 
lue  of  locomotive  engines,  are  in  progress*  and  considerable 
portions  are  in  successftil  opeittion.  The  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  afforded  great  eneouragement  to  these  under- 
takings, which  will  shortly  connect  Vienna  with  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  Important  railways  are  aUo  in  1 1  uglflSi 
in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  Russia  an  iniercstinij  line  of  about  seventeen  English 
miles,  connecting  St.  Petersburg  with  the  towns  and  royal 
parks  of  Pawlowsk  and  Zur^coe-Selo,  was  completed  in 
1^-37.  It  is  worked  by  locomotive  engines,  and  ie  traversed 
by  a  ^ri>at  number  of  passengers.  The  line  has  but  one 
track,  six  feet  wide,  and  was  formed  hy  a  joinl-stoek  com- 
pany under  imperial  sanction.  It  is  intended  to  continue 
the  line  to  Moscow,  about  420  uules  from  St,  Petersburg, 
and  some  other  extensive  railway-,  are  in  contemplation. 

Railways  have  been  introduced  into  Egypt,  ana  ptojeeled 
in  India  and  several  oUier  parts  of  the  world,  the  engineers 
being  frequently  and  lh«  maehinetyalnMit  famriabfy  fiom 
England. 

RAIMONDI.  MARC  ANTONIO,  commonly  called  by 

bis  ba|itismal  names  Man-  Antonio  only,  was  born  at  Bulujjna 
about  the  year  l  ls7  or  I-ISM.  He  wa«  instructed  in  the  art  of 
design  by  Francesco  Maria  Raibohni,  known  as  Franceiwo 
Prancia,  but  having  seen  some  prints  by  Albert  Diirer,  he 
determined  on  arlopting  engraving  as  a  profession.  It  does 
not  appear  by  whom  be  ww  instructed  in  that  art*  though 
most  probably  U  was  hv  some  goldsmith,  for  his  first  essays 
with  the  graver  were  tne  embellishment  of  silver  ornaments 
worn  at  that  period,  a  circumstance  that  seeifts  to  have  led  M. 
i'once,  in  tlio  'Biographic  Universelle,'  to  state  that  Marc  An- 
tonio was  originally  intendiid  for  that  buiMne.Hs.  One  of  his 
earliest  engravings  on  copper  was  a  plate  from  a  picture  by 
Franria,  representing  Pvramus  and  Thisbe,  dated  1502,  and 
executed,  with  some  others,  it  is  suppoi>cd.  aftet  the  same 
artist,  before  Raimondi's  departure  from  Bologna  At  Venice, 
whither  he  removed,  he  purchased,  with  all  the  money  he 
li'  l  taken  with  him  from  oome, a  set  of  thiriy-.<i.\  print.s  en- 
graved on  w<ir>d  l)>  .\lh«rt  Diirer,  r»'pre-eiiting  the  Life  and 
I'assion  of  iair  Savjour.  Charmed  with  the  eorrectnei^.s  of 
the  design  and  the  precision  of  the  execution,  he  imitalt.'d 
them  on  copper,  according  to  Vaaari,  with  such  exactness, 
that  they  sold  in  Italy  for  the  originals.  The  same  authority 
stales  that  Diirer,  miving  seen  one  of  them  at  Nnmbeig; 
complained  to  the  senate  at  Yenico  of  the  fraud  that  had 
been  practised,  and  that  Marc  Antonio  was  forbidden  tonse 
his  signature,  which  wa>  the  only  redress  ho  could  obtain. 
Tt  seems  that  Va^ari  mu>t  have  Hillen  into  an  error  in  this 
slory,  and  mistaken  the  Life  of  our  Saviour  for  the  Life  of 
the  Virf;ni,  as  Marc  ,\nlonio  copied  both  sets  from  the  cuts 
of  .Mlii  rt  Diirer,  lo  the  latter  and  not  to  the  former  of  which 
be  affixed  the  mark  of  that  sreat  artist.  M.  Ueineoken 
also  points  out  that,  besides  the  tabiet  which  Dnrer  used  ee 
his  mark,  Marc  Antonio  added  within  it  his  own  initials 
jonierl.  and  that  he  also  used  the  tablet  wiihuut  any  mark 
at  all.  Indeed  there  seems  altogether  very  litUo  probabi- 
lity m  the  story  told  by  Vasari.  Persons  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  engravers'  mono),jrams  are  aware  that  the 
tablet  ef  the  peculiar  form  adopted  by  these  two  great 
rivals,  namely,  an  oblong  square  with  a  small  arched  piece 
on  the  centre  portion  of  the  top,  was  a  fovourite  mark  (rf 
many  artists,  as  rosy  be  teen  on  Ike  works  of  Van  Aseen, 
Delondo,  Kfunen.  Saelert,  and  Veghter.   After  quitting 
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Venice,  he  procwdcd  to  Rome  vbero  he  was  booh  noticed  I 
by  Raffaelle,  who  siinpl  iycd  hini  in  tMigravoij;  from  his  de-  I 
•igiu,  and,  it  ia  said,  in  some  in»iances  even  traced  the 
outlines  on  the  plates,  that  the  correctness  of  the  drawing 
ini]chl  be  more  perfectly  preserved.   Uis  first  plate  after 
lUffiidle  ««a  tb«  Dcnih  of  Luoratia,  which  ia  neatly  en 
(graved,  but  is  not  one  of  li»  best  vorki.   His  next  pnot, 
after  tlic  same  master,  WM  a  Judf^nent  of  Pturis,  executed 
in  a  more  I  cil  l  nncj  spiriied  style.    These  were  followed  by 
many  mure,  and  amoriuysi  thi-rn  theMurder  of  the  InnoceDts, 
afior  Raffaelle.  «lu)  »  iis  so  pcrferily  satisfied  wilii  the  effort!) 
of  the  eOKraver,  that  he  s«ni  many.specimeDS  of  bit  works 
Moontplimeniary  presents  to  Albert  uQcw  luoudf,  bfwlioin 
they  w«n  tbougni  well  worthy  of  acceptanee. 

After  the  death  ofRaflhdle,  which  occntiwd  in  IflSO,  Giulio 
Romano  pnpai^ed  Marc  Antonio  to  enRravo  from  his  designs. 
Amon<^sL  ilK'se  works  are  a  sot  of  disgusting  plates  of  sub- 
jects lor  \vh;rh  Areli;io  comiinsfd  ihr  verses,  and  which  so 

treativ  excited  the  tiuUgiiutian  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  that 
eoriiered  the  engraver  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  fr<iin  winch 
be  was  only  released  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  soioe  of 
the  cardinals  and  of  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Moved  Iqr  (lati- 
tude Cor  the  Mrvioea  of  Bandinelli.  Mare  Antonio  Mfisved 
hit  eelehtated  print  of  the  Martyrdom  of  8t  Lawivnee  from 
a  pirture  by  hira,  which,  besides  greatly  conducing  to  tlie 
cvigiiivci's  high  reputation,  procured  him  not  only  ihc 
eiii.ro  |iaidoiiof  the  pope,  but  his  active  protection  and 
support.  On  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
15'J7,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  having  lost  all  be  had  acquired 
by  hia  art.  Be  returned  to  bis  native  place,  where  be  con- 
tinued to  engiave  until  the  year  1539.  which  is  the  date 
affixed  to  his  last  plate,  representing  the  Battle  of  the  La- 
T>itli».  after  Giulio  Romano  He  is  said  by  Malvasia  to 
hAVL>  been  assassinated  by  a  Roman  nobleman  for  having, 
contrary  to  his  engagement,  engraved  a  seeond  plate  of  the 
Murder  of  the  Innocents,  from  the  dcMtfn  of  RafTneUe. 

This  engraver  may  be  considered  one  of  the  mosi  eminent 
attiats  in  that  branch  that  has  ever  api>enr>!d.  Hi^  outlines 
are  pure;  the  cbaraeterandexpreaEiun  uf  his  heads  beauti- 
ful ;  whilst  the  exaet  and  eomet  drawing  of  his  works,  par- 
ticularly in  the  extremities  of  his  figures,  evidence  that  he 
was  in  all  respects  a  complete  master  bolli  of  drawing  and 
design.  Hu  nne  of  the  first  Italian  enjiravers  of 
distinction.  The  high  reputation  of  Raffaelle.  and  the 
happy  chaoM  which  conduced  to  the  engagement  of  Marc 
Antonio  as  the  engraver  of  his  chief  works,  contribute  as 
well  to  loM  reputation  as  to  the  high  tbIuo  which  is  ever  set 
upon  his  engravings,  and  the  great  price  they  always  obtain. 
Berghem  paid  sixty  florins  for  an  impreaaion  of  his  Murder 
of  the  Innocents;  and  one  of  Saint  Cecilia  was  sold  at  the 
s  i!eof  St.  Yves  for  six  hundred  and  nineteen  francs.  M. 
P  m  e  has  gi\en  the  ilalc  of  his  deaih  as  1.041)  ;  hut  M.  Hei- 
iiccken  »eems  to  consider  that  the  date  upon  the  Battle  of 
the  Lapithn  was  about  the  period  at  which  he  ceased  to 
work.  Some  of  bis  pnnto  are  marked  with  an  A.  and  an 
M.  jmned,  and  othen  with  IL  A.  F.  alsu  joined,  the  F.  hein^ 
Used  ill  consequence  of  the  cognomen  La  Francia  having 
been  g:\  en  lu  him  from  his  succes&ful  study  under  Raibolmi ; 
and  some  are  narked  with  the  tablet  mentioned  by  M. 
Heinecken. 

The  works  of  Marc  Antonio  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
A  very  copious  cataln^^ue  of  them  is  given  in  the  work  of 
the  last-named  author,  which  extends  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty^Bve  pigMk  Mr*  Bryan  observes,  that  in  the  prinu 
of  this  eminent  artist  mnt  attention  sbotdd  he  paid  to  the 
different  impres.sions  of  the  plates,  which  have  been  greatly 
retouched  and  ahei*  d  by  the  difleient  printsellcrs  through 
whose  hands  they  have  passed.  The  best  impressions  are 
without  the  name  of  any  publisher.  After  the  plates  were 
taken  from  the  ^tock  of  tommaso  BsHaeehi,  they  came  into 
the  possession  of  Antonio  Salatnanra;  afieiwards  they 
pas.sed  through  the  hands  of  Antonio  Lalbrri  from  theuee 
to  Nicholas  van  Aelst,  and  lastly  became  the  property  of 
Rossi,  or  De  Rubeis,  at  a  time  when  they  were  nearly  worn 
out. 

In  the  Print  lioom  of  the  Bs  it:s!i  Museum  there  is  a  very 
fine  collection  of  the  works  of  Maic  Antonio.  They  amount 
to  about  five  bundre<l,  the  whole  of  his  labours  enumerated 
by  Bartsch  being  six  hundred  and  fifty-two;  but  it  must  be 
loooUeeted  that  the  works  of  two  of  his  principal  pupils. 
A^oRiino  Venesiano  and  Mareo  da  Ravenna,  are  counted 
th.  in.  Amongst  thn=e  of  the  grrfitest  rarity  are  the 
liansgression  of  Adam  and  Eve;  j)avid  cutting  off  the 


head  of  Goliah,  before  the  monogram  of  Marc  Antcnio  was 
.ndiled,  a  r  ony  of  which  produced  4^1.  at  the  sale  of  the  late 
Sir  M.  M.  Sykes,  Bart.,  in  1624;  the  Madonna  lameniing 
over  the  dead  body  of  Christ,  called  '  L;i  Viet^e  au  bras 
niid,'  from  the  circumstance  of  having  one  arm  naked,  a  print 
uf  much  value,  a  copy  of  wbieh  Ibldi^  at  the  same  sale  2&/» 
wbereoB  the  other  print  of  the  same  subject,  which  has  the 
arm  draped,  engraved  also  l^Mare  Antonio,  produced  only 
2/.;  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  with  the  chicot-treC; 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  a  subject  mentioned  above, 
a  first  impression  with  the  two  forks,  of  the  eslimate<i  vahie 
of  a  hundred  guineas,  a  very  inferior  copy  uf  which,  sa  to 
condition,  produced  at  th^nhOiia  SMie  46/. ;  the  Pest,  a  proof 
taken  before  the  letten  wen  engraved,  of  whieb  only  three 
copies  are  known  to  exist ;  and  the  Dance  of  Cupida,  nsmall 
plate,  which,  if  in  good  condition,  is  valued  at  60/.,a  copy  of 
which  sold  at  the  sale  before  alluded  to  for  ill. 

There  does  not  .nppear  to  be  ati)  ceriainty  as  to  the  exact 
time  of  tilt)  birth  of  Marc  Antonio.  M.  Heinerken  olHerves 
that  Vosari  alone  has  given  us  any  notice  of  hnn.  Borg> 
hini,  Malvasia,  and  Baldinucci.  as  well  as  all  the  later  writers, 
draw  from  Vasari  all  that  tbey  ^ay.  None  of  them  mention 
either  the  year  of  his  birth  or  deMb.  If  however  thepieon 
representing  Apollo  and  Hyacinth  iras  entfraved  by  bin  ir. 
ISiif),  al  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  as  t'lc  signature  would 
.seem  to  indicate,  fur  the  nineonly  is  legible  in  the  impression 
in  the  Imperial  collection  at  Vienna,  vie  may  infer  that  he 
walk  bom  at  Bologna  in  )4&7  or  Uttii.  tHeinecken,  £>tc<. 
detArtittet;  Biograpfae  Univertelle  ;  Sirutt's  and  Bryan's 
Dtetioaariu;  Bartsch,  Le  Peintre  Graetur.) 

RAIN.  The  antients  appear  to  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  Descartes  is  probably  the  first  who,  in  attempting  to 
refer  nu'tcorolof;ical  phenom<'na  to  tbeir  causes,  has  ap- 

Croached  near  the  liypoilieses  now  gene raily  received ;  for 
0  a&cribes  the  formal  ion  of  clouds,  snow,  rain,  and  hail  to 
variations  of  temperature  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air. 
He  supposes  that  when  the  eddness  in  any  portion  of  tho<>o 
regions  becomes  Jntena^  Ae  subtle  matter  disseminated 
among  the  partieles  of  vapour  hemming  too  weak  to  keep 
those  particles  Rt  a  distance  from  one  another,  the  latter 
must  rush  together,  and  either  form  Miiall  lipicular  filamenUi 
or  spherical  drops  of  ice.  The  »upcrficies  of  these  filaments 
or  drop  being  supposed  to  be  considerable  when  compared 
with  their  volumes,  he  conceives  that  the  resistance  of  tlie 
air  ma^  be  great  enough  to  prevent  them  from  descending 
by  (heir  we^ht,  and  that  thus  a  great  assemblage  of  them 
may  remain  suspended  in  the  form  of  a  cloud  above  the 
earth.  The  filaments  becoming  by  an  accession  of  heat 
partially  liquefied,  it  may  hajipen  tl'.at  many  of  them  Will 
adhere  togeihi-r,  and  thos  form  (lakes  of  snow,  which,  at 
length  acrjuirini^  sufiicient  weight  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  descend  to  the  ground.  In  order  to  explain 
the  tnrigin  of  rain  and  hail,  he  supposes  that  the  flakes,  OH 
arriving  near  the  sarfhce  of  the  earth,  may  paaa  through  a 
warmer  ivftion  than  that  in  whieh  they  wete  fbrmed,  and 
thprc  dis.solving,  thoy  ft.ssume  the  figure  of  spherical  or 
spheroidal  drops  ot  water.  A{;aiii,  if  in  the  descent  the 
latter  should  meet  a  current  of  cold  ajr,  they  heeome  gln> 
bules  of  ice.    {Meteor a,  cap.  v.,  vi.) 

The  diffusion  of  the  electric  fluid  through  the  earth  and 
atmosphere  has  led  some  meteorologisu  to  believe  that  the 
variations  in  ita  quantity  er  intensity  in  parUeular  legions 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  snow,  rain,  and  hail. 
The  electrical  particles, being  endowed  with  a  great  repulsive 
power,  are  supposed  to  keep  in  general  the  particles  of  vapour 
asunder;  and  when,  from  any  ca«f«,  some  given  %~olume 
of  air  IS  deprived  ol  its  natural  qutnlity  of  electricity,  ilmse 
particles  unite  by  their  mutual  utiractions,  and  thus  fomi 
drops  of  rain  or  ioe.  From  the  showers  which  acoMafWiiy  n 
thnnder-atflrm.  then  ia  no  doubt  that  electricity  oo'iiperatea 
in  some  measure  in  the  prodnetion  of  rain ;  and  it  may  he 
remarked  in  support  of  the  above  hyiKiIhesis  that  rnin  ii 
most  abundant  among  mountains,  iheir  elevate<l  summit.s 
bein^  favourable  for  receiving  and  discharyin^.  electi  iritv  ; 
while  in  sumo  regioiu  witero  thunder  is  little  known  there 
is  al^>o  little  rain. 

But  the  theory  first  propos^  by  Dr.  Hutton  of  Edinburgh 
{PhiL  Trvm$.,  Edm.,  1784)  is  that  which  appenn  to  eerre> 
spond  most  satialhotorily  to  the  observed  phenomena  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  aeeotdingly  it  has  hesn  adopted  by  nearly 
every  distinguished  meteorologist  ifaioe  that  IMM,  XUi 
theory  will  b«  brtetiy  described. 
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The  atniofpnen  tumunding  tbe  Mitii  it  known  to  een- 
8i8t  of  air  and  qaueous  gas  or  vnpour,  both  of  wliicli  are 
elutic;  »ml,  accoroirn»  lo  the  experiment";  nf  M.  Guy- l^u&>ac, 
tbe  elovcicity  of  the  vap<niv  iMpiai  to  that  nfihi'  nir  ;it  iiii 
eqtinl  temperature,  both  when  the  vapour  exists  al'  ne.  and 
vbcw  It  is  combined  with  tlw  air;  bmc*  it  is  infemd  tb«t 
m  ibe  atnuMphoro  the  npour  and  air  ar«  in  niaobanieal 
union  only,  and  aim  ibat  tbo  {Mrtieles  of  tb«  fortoer  have 
the  power  of  mi>ving  freely  in  the  intervaU  between  those  of 
the  latter.  The  atmoiiphcre  is  suppUcd  with  humidity  by 
pvKp<rati>m  from  tho  waters  of  the  earth,  and  its  fwwer  to 
bold  the  wau*r  m  wolulioti  depends  on  its  temperature,  an 
inerMMof  the  latter auf^tni'ntmg  that  power,  and  adicrensc 
diminii^hing  it:  but  in  tbe  theory  of  Button,  tbe  ditainution 
ef  tbe  power  takei  plaoe  in  a  bitglMr  lalio  iban  tiw  dioiiniH 
tko  of  (be  tcropcratuM. 

•  Now  the  quantity  of  moMwre  in  the  attnotphare  will  at 

all  times  be  nrarly  equtil  to  the  prcntcst  quantity  that  cnn 
be  tnainlained  ui  it  in  ti  state  of  vapour  at  tho  exiStinLC  U-iu- 
pi-rature.  Therefore  if  two  \olumes  of  »ir  thus  saturated 
with  moisiture,  but  of  different  teraiwralurcs,  Lccotiie  by  any 
meant  Rii\c<l  together,  a  mean  dci;rec  of  heat  results  from  the 
anion ;  but  tba  whole  quantity  of  moistun  in  tbe  tuin  of  the 
Tolumas  of  air  will,  agreeablj  to  Ibe  tbaory,  ba  greater  than 
that  which  due  to  Uie  mean  temperature,  ana  the  exce&s 
will  of  course  be  condensed  or  precipitated.  The  vapour  so 
rnndenst-d  funns  n  <-loud  :  and  if  ihis  ho  -pccifically  hcav.i-r 
than  tbe  air  lu  which  it  is  farnied,  a  wtU  hegm  to  s:iik. 
Should  the  atmosphere  near  the  earth  he  less  dense  than 
the  cloud,  the  latter  will  continue  to  descend  till  it  touches 
the  ground,  when  the  aqueous  particles,  if  small,  will  form 
what  it  called  a  mitt ;  or  if  la^e.  and  pwlieularly  if  the  con- 
tlen«atioa  of  thoTapour  hat  been  rapid  and  eopnraa,  tbey 
will  descend  by  their  pravitv  in  rain,  snow,  or  bail,  accord- 
uii,'  III  the  temperature  of  the  region  through  which  they 
pro-;.  It  imv  happen  however  m  tlie  desct  ir.  that  a  clou'l 
arrives  in  a  wartoer  region  than  that  lu  whicii  it  wa-i  fornu-d ; 
ill  tbil  case  the  condensed  moisture  may  ogam  hi  i  <ime 
irapoor,  and  tbe  cloud  may  re-ascend  to  a  region  at  which  a 
new  eoindentalioa  take<  place.  But  ihouzh  it  be  true  that 
some  precipitation  must  follow,  whatever  oe  tbe  difference 
between  the  temperattires  of  the  two  volonet  of  air,  yet 
unU'>'t  the  mean  of  the  two  quantities  of  vapour  sh.juld  be 
greater  than  the  quantity  ik  ('C!>i»ary  for  complete  saturation 
at  the  mean  of  the  two  icmpemturcs,  the  precipitation  will 
Dot  be  perceptible  in  tho  form  of  rain. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  general  subject  of  clouds  and 
fain,  Mr.  Danicll.  in  hit  *  Biaayaon  tbe  Conttitution  of  the 
Atmosphere.'  supposes,  (tret,  that  tbe  earth  ia  a  tphere  of 
TiiiifirtTi  teniptiatur*'.  and  surrounded  by  on  atmosphere  of 
«lry  and  pi  rmaiu ntiv  elastic  fluid;  anjd  be  shows  that  on 
ihi-,  -ujip  isii  oti  tlu'  flensity  of  the  air  would  diminish  ;n  a 
geometrical  progression  at  olevntions  increasing  hy  equal 
nereinenta.    He  observes  also  that  the  tcmperatura  would 

deereeae  with  the  dentities,  and  that  the  atmosphere  would 
be  oonatantly  in  equiUbrio.  This  would  conttnne  to  be  the 
cate  if  the  general  tenpeiatnte  of  tbe  tphere  wen  to  be  in- 

ereased.  provided  that  inereate  were  unilbrm  at  all  pointa  on 
its  surface.  Nnw.  if  the  lemperatun.'  nf  the  sphere,  iustearl 
of  bein^'  unifoi  ni.  were  supposed  to  iiicieasc  from  tlie  poles 
toward-,  the  e((u:itor,  the  uiiLqual  densities  produced  in  ver- 
tical columns  of  tbe  air  by  the  differences  of  temperaturt*  at 
equal  Itfigbts  above  the  surface  of  tho  sphere,  would  give 
rite  to  lateral  pretaurea  wbiob,  in  tbe  lower  strata,  would 
produce  eurrenta  tending  from  thepolettowardt  tbe  equator ; 
but  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  which  is  c6natant  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere,  vanes  with  the  Iteigbt  above  that  BUrfiice. 
ai  .  ordin.'  t  i  such  a  law  that,  beyond  a  certain  elevation,  it 
would  produce  lateral  pressures  exceeding  those  which  arise 
from  tho  density  in  the  neighbouring  columns  at  equal 
aititudea,  and  tbot  there  would  ante  a  current  in  the 
upper  regions  flowing  continiiallylroni  the  equator  towards 
the  poles. 

He  supposes  next  that  tbe  sphere  is  eovered  with  water 

f  vervwbeie  of  eqn :d  tempeiaiurc.  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
atDii>sj(lu"e  of  pure  aiiucous  vapour;  and  ho  shows  not 
only  lliat  liie  deasitv  of  this  \  apour  would  (htninisli  upw.inis 
according  to  the  law  before  mentioned,  but  that  the  atrao- 
apheie  would  in  this  ease  also  be  in  equilibrio  and  trans- 
parent even' when  tbe  general  temperature  of  tbe  sphere 
esperieneea  a  nnilbmi  increase.  But  if  the  tempenture  of 
the  <nherc  were  to  increase  as  before,  fkom  tbe  poles 
towards  the  equator,  the  density  and  elastusity  of  the  vapour 


varying  also  with  tbe  temperatnre,  there  would  arise  by 

evaporation  at  the  equator  a  current  tending  from  tVieiice  to 
the  pules,aiid  ihis,heinf;  eon<Ut)iiod  in  its  course,  would  return 
from  the  pole-,  towards  the  equator  in  the  form  of  water.  Th« 
condensation  thus  going  on  would  cause  tbe  atmosphere  to 
be  constantly  charged  with  clouds  and  rain.  Unless  bow 
em  tbe  excess  of  temperature  at  tbe  eauator  were  main- 
tained by  somelbreign  power,  as  solar  radiation,  tbe  tempe- 
rature over  tbe  whole  sphere  would  by  depress  become 
equalised  ;  tho  equatorial  parts  becoming  cooled  by  evapo- 
ration, while  the  polar  regions  would  become  warmed  by 

the  condensation, 

Mr.  Darnell  afierward-i  contemplates  an  atmosphere  rnn- 
sisting  of  a  permanently  el,-istic  fluid  mixed  with  aqueous 
vapour,  and  Burroundini>;  a  sphere  of  water  of  uniferm  temper 
ratuie;  and  beobterret  thaUsmeo  theevaneiationirDnMbe 
slow,  the  small  quantity  of  water  precipitated  would  be  almost 
immediateh  dissolved  hv  Mipermr  tt-miierit ure  of  the 
stratum  helow,  mlij  vvhicli  i:  winihl  tend  to  fall;  llu-refore 
this  atmosphere  would  be  f  I'c  fiMm  riuud.s.  But  in  tlie 
event  of  the  temperature  of  the  sphere  increasing  from  the 
poles  to  the  equator,  the  evaporation  in  ihe  latter  region 
would  destroy  the  regular  gradation  of  temperature  in  the 
atmosphere  from  the  surlhce  of  the  sphere  upwards ;  the 
evaporated  water  rising  to  the  middle  nylons  would  there, 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  lomperaturc,  give  out  its 
latent  heat,  and  hertniie  condensed  ;  tlien  descending,  it 
Would  aetjuire  from  helow  a  new  (  oriion  of  heat,  with  which 
it  would  rise  till  it  w;is  again  forced  to  part  with,  il.sealorie. 
This  process  may  be  supposed  to  continue  till  those  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  become  saturated  with  vapour,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  ratified  by  tbe  heat  Tbe  rarefiuition  of 
the  air  vronld  diminiab  its  resistance  to  the  general 
movement  of  tbe  vapour  towards  the  poles,  and  thus  the 
vapour  would  rush  with  force  in  those  directions;  but  on 
arriving  in  latitude^  at  which  the  temperature  is  too  low  to 
allow  the  air  to  hold  it  in  solution,  condensation  would  take 
place,  and  clouds  would  be  formed. 

The  circumstances  just  mentioned  correspond  nearly  to 
Ibobe  which  would  take  place  about  ibe  earth  if  local  and 
other  accidental  cireunataoeas  did  not  interftra  with  the 
general  proeess.  In  iia  neiual  eondition,  when  a  column  of 
air  vertically  over  any  place  is  from  any  cause  heated  raoro 
than  the  neighbouring  columns,  it  begins  to  ascend  hy  its 
<lirainished  siieciflr  gniMtv,  tho  colder  nir  of  the  vicuntv 
flows  in  to  fill  up  the  void,  and  thus  the  relation  between  the 
temperature  and  humidity  at  the  place  is  deranged.  Then, 
agreeably  to  the  general  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton,  a  precipita- 
tion of  the  vapours  lakes  place. 

In  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  vapour,  the  magnitudes 
of  the  condensed  porticles  of  water  arc  greater ;  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  air  the  cloud  SHSuroesa  light  appearance,  l)ut 
below  it  IS  more  dark.  After  their  formation,  llie  clouds 
are  driven  about  by  the  winds,  receiving  new  accessions  of 
precipitated  vapour  till  tbe  air  is  no  longer  capable  of  sup- 
porting them,  and  tbott  their  anbstiDee  descends  in  rain, 
snow,  orbaiL 

On  tbesuppomtion  that  the  snrfiu*  of  tbe  earth  is  with- 
out inequalilii-s,  and  that  the  tetnperaiure  gradurdly  dimi- 
nishes from  the  equator  towards  i-ither  pole,  it  should 
folli)w  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  aiul  I  he  evaporation  of 
tho  water,  and  consequently  the  quantity  of  rain,  must 
diminish  according  to  some  law  with  the  distances  of  places 
from  tbe  equator.  Now  the  mean  tem^rature  in  any  lati- 
tude being  known,  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
spherical column  at  that  latitude  can  be  found,  since  it 
depends  on  the  temperature;  hence  knowing  i.lsn  the 
variations  to  which  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  jdact-  IS  subject  in  tho  course  of  the  year,  the  mean 
annual  depth  of  ram  in  that  latitude  may  be  computed.  On 
such  principles  Humboldt  has  determined  that  the  mean 
annual  depth  of  ram  should  be,  al  be  equator,  inches: 
in  law  45%  29  ini^a;  and  in  lat.  60°,  17  inehea.  JTm  eir 
eumstanees  hoviever  whieb  render  tbe  temperatnies  in 
different  latitudes,  and  even  on  tho  cirrtimferesi' e  of  the 
same  pur.illel,  irregular,  mu  t  produce  nrejjuianiHs  in  the 
quantities  <if  ram  w  Inch  fall  al  different  places;  yel  the 
re^iiitii  of  tibitervatioa  s>huw  thttt,  in  ^roccding  from  the 
equator  towards  the  north  pole,  there  ia  in  xeality  a  diminu- 
tion  in  tbe  mean  anniul  quantities  of  rain. 

From  an  average  of  the  observations  made  during  four- 
taso  yean  (1810  to  1823  inclusive),  the  mean  annual  depth 
of  lain  on  the  Malabar  coast  is         inches,  and  tbe  mean 
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annual  l«mi>vruturc  U  SU  4'-*  (FuUrciilicit),  liui  the  annua! 
depths  of  rain  arc  very  irregular  and  differ  considerably. 
From  a  mean  oT  observation*  lbr»ev«n  y«»rs  (1817  to  1523 
ineluuve),  the  mean  aannil  dcptli  of  nun  at  Bombay  was 
mAf  84*24  ioehst.  ttam  s  mem  <if  olwonrttaoiu  during 
•eveiit«eD  7eui(i802  to  1918  ineloiive).  Mr.  Dahoo  nakm 
t!ie  mean  annual  il«-pth  of  rain  at  Manchester  equal  to 
33- jUO  inches,  the  mean  t^anual  temperature  bcin^; -17  0" ; 
and  here  also  the  annual  auantilie*  of  ruin  v;u  v  very  irn  gii- 
Urly.  The  same  meleoroloj{ist estimates  the  iivi  iujju  of  ihv 
•nnual  quantity  of  rain  in  England  tu  iii  :il  -3  iiu;he$;thc 
gnwlMt  quanUty  beinK  at  Ko»wick  in  Cumberland  (  =  67  5 
inabMli,  and  the  lea»t  at  U  pminster  in  Essex  ( =  1 9*5  inches) ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  this  MtinuOa  of  tho  mean  quantitjr 
IB  higher  than  ibo  truth,  because  too  many  of  the  observa- 
tions were  made  in  the  maritime  counties,  wlarc  the  atmo- 
spliere  may  bu  txjjtjcted  to  be  the  must  humid.  In  rt>;ions 
where  the  trade-winds  blow  constantly,  rain  seldom  falls ; 
and  the  reason  may  be,  that  both  the  temperature  and  the 
currents  of  air  being  ifaerv  nearly  uniform,  the  vapours 
laisod  from  the  ocean  are  carried  about  the  earth  without 
suffering  those  partial  aocumutations  by  which  condensation 
and  precipitation  might  be  produoed.  But  elaewbere  the 
irreguUr  distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  existence  of 
tn<.ninl;iin  chains,  and  even  the  various  capaeiiies  i>f  differeiit 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  fur  absurbinK  or  comninnn  aiing 
neat,  independently  of  vanationit  in  the  electricity  of  the 
•ir.aie  (o  be  considered  as  the  moat  frequent  causes  of  fct- 
torhation  in  the  general  currenta  of  tba  atmoiptaien^  and 
eoneaquenlly  of  the  fall  of  rain. 

The  dense  mistM  whieh  rest  on  the  ocean  near  Nevfonnd> 
land  are  pi eelpitations  caused  hy  inei|iuiliiio-i  in  the  leinpo- 
raturf  "t"  the  ueean  in  the  line  of  the  (iulf  strenm.  In  ihc 
year  i  sji,  ui  coii>equeiue  of  \ eiy  >tr<itif:  winds  between  the 
tropics  durinii;  lUe  summer  having  caused  uu  extraordinary 
difference  between  the  levels  of  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  tboea  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  stream  of 
warm  water  was  fbnnd  to  extend  eastward  of  the  Atores; 
ail  1  it  deserves  to  bo  remarked  that  this  unusual  circuin- 
staucu  was  attended,  boih  in  Franco  and  in  England,  by  a 
very  hoi  and  damp  winter,  toi^eiher  with  an  excessive  fall  <  f 
rain.  (Sabine,  Experiments  <">  the  Figure  of  the  Km  t/i, 
1825.)  The  rains  which  fre(jueiitly  delude  tlie  tro])i(;il 
islands  arc  in  part  produced  by  the  vulumes  of  air  which  are 
intermingled  by  the  ^ea  and  land  hreeiei;  and  those  which 
fidl  at  tto  time  of  the  summer  aelslieo  in  Africa  mav  be 
aseribed  to  the  imnediate  ]<recipiiation  of  the  vapours  which 
flow  from  the  sons  tD  Mipply  the  piaee  r»f  the  rareilcd  air 
above  the  heated  hmris;  while  tiie  drou^'ht  which  prevails 
iiillie  sandy  desert- of  that  ijuiirtei-  i>f  tiie  earlli  is  exjduitv  d 
by  the  level  character  of  those  deserts,  over  which  the  cur- 
rants of  airmay  bd  sappoaed  to  flow  nearly  without  inter- 
niption. 

Fnm  Anril  toOetober,  the  winds  blowing  from  the  soulh- 
«wt  tnwards  the  coast  of  Malabar  are  aoeoiQ|ianiiid  by  heavy 
rains,  and  the  circumstance  may  be  aeeoonted  fbr  by  the 

vapours  of  tho  ooeiin  hcin^;  brought  from  a  warm  region  lo 
one  which  is  less  i^o,  and  roti«equeotly  bei'oming  there  <-t>n- 
densod  and  precipitated.  On  the  uther  liuml.  the  prevuiling 
winds  on  the  roast  of  Peru,  being  from  the  south  and  south- 
west, oome  from  u  uold  to  a  warmer  region;  consequently  a 
diminution  of  the  degree  of  aaturauon  must  there  take 
place,  and  the  vapours  remain  aoapended;  accordingly  ii  is 
found  that  rain  seldom  falls  on  that  coast.  Tho  clouds 
which  ovei  iiaii^  tiie  coast  of  Malabar  during  the  monsoon 
abovti  nieiilioiied  are  arrested  by  llie  eiiain  of  tho  Ghauts, 
and  while  it  rams  on  tho  western  side  the  fair  season  is 
enjoyed  on  the  coast  of  (>)romaadel.  Again,  tho  currents 
of  air  which  p^iss  over  Peru,  in  crossing  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  where  liie  temperature  is  lower,  become  condensed  by 
the  cold,  and  the  rainis  there  precipitated  in  abundaiu  e. 
The  vapours  whieh  eome  ftvm  trie  Atlantic  ocean,  and  pass 
over  the  s  luih  ^e^lern  cooutiLS  uf  Eiij^tand,  must  be  more 
abundant  than  ih.>se  wliieh  arrac  liiciu  IVoin  the  continent 
of  Europe  ;  and  from  ob:-ervations  made  at  Penzance,  the 
rains  which  accompany  tho  westerly  winds  at  tLit  jiiaoe 
exceed  those  prodnoftd  by  tho  oastoiiy  winds  in  the  ratio  of 
about  three  to  one. 

In  tropical  repriona  tho  quantities  of  rain  whieh  AH  in 
different  rno  ith^  of  the  samo  year  are  very  unequal:  at 
Bouibviv  \hu  mean  moothlv  depth  in  June  was  found  to  be 
24  inches,  and  in  Oc  tober,  1-26  inches.  In  temperate 
elioates  tlio  quantities  differ  much  less,  but  more  rain  fiiUs 


during  the  second  half  year  than  durinji;  the  first.  The 
means  of  observaiiona  euiitiinied  during  4tJ  \ears  at  Londou 
^ive,  for  tlie  depth  of  rain  from  January  to  July  incliwivaw 
^-539  inelMS.  Mid  from  July  to  Deoomber  iueluaivo,  lS-147 
inches. 

In  general  tho  lowest  stntam  of  air  aboul  the  earth  «on- 

tains  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  in  solution  ;  and  hence 
it  might  bo  expected  that  more  ra.n  bliould  fail  un  low  level 
plains  than  in  elevated  counlnea.  The  ronirary  however  is 
(he  fact:  and  this  may  be  accounted  fur  by  the  variety  of 
currents  am<ing  mountains,  and  by  clouds  resting  frequently 
on  the  summits  uf  hills  without  desceadiiw  to  the  plains. 
While  the  average  annual  depth  of  rain  at  Koswick  is  67** 
inebea.  in  the  interior  of  the  eountry  and  on  the  sea  coast  it 
is  but  S5  inches:  and  while  the  average  depth  on  the  St. 
Bornard  is  CI  13  inches,  that  at  Paris  is  2U  inches  only. 
Yet,  from  the  ub.ser\ atioiis  of  Dr.  Heberden,  Mr.  Howard* 
and  M.  Arago.  ii  appears  that  the  <lepth  of  ram  on  the 
level  of  the  ground  is  greater  than  at  the  top  of  a  building. 
Tho  first  uf  the«e  philosophers  found  that  the  annual  depth 
at  the  top  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  18*099  indias»  whilo 
at  a  lowor  lovol.  on  the  top  of  a  house  in  the  neiehbourhood. 
it  was  18'139  inches;  and  on  the  ground,  in  the  gardeti  of 
the  house,  it  was  22'CU8  inches.  M.  Arago  ohser\ed,  from 
observations  durint^  twelve  years,  that  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Oljservatury  at  Pariij  Uie  annual  depth  was  50  471  centi- 
meires(i9  a$  inches),  whilo  in  the  court  of  that  building, 
whieh  is  i's  nieires  (30  yards)  lower,  the  annual  depth  waa 
56  3ri  cenlimotres  (2'2"21  inclies). 

Mr.  Howard  has  observed  that,  in  this  country,  when  the 
moon  has  south  declination  there  Mis  but  a  moderate 
quantity  ofraip,  and  that  the  quantity  increa-ses  till  she  has 
allaiiied  tlio  ij^realusl  iioriherii  dei  liiiation  ;  and  on  some 
such  results  of  Gbservation  ilie  popular  opunou  tliai  there  is 
a  con  tied  ion  between  the  aUcrnatu  i  "f  rain  iind  fair  wea- 
ther and  the  changes  of  the  moon  i  i  i;  bu  founded.  Our 
knowledf^e  of  the  variations  to  which  the  lemperatura  of  the 
air  is  subject,  is  however  yet  too  iffljperfect  to  alUiw  muck 
depandence  to  be  placed  on  predictions  relating  to  the 
weather  which  are  formed  from  the  moon's  phases,  or  even 
from  vnriaiiinis  in  the  state  of  the  hiuonieter  or  hyifromotor. 

RAIN,  FOSSil*  Singular  us  may  ap|H:ar  ihe  notion 
that  the  impressions  of  ram  should  be  recognisable  and  bo 
recognised  on  the  surfaces  of  stratified  rocks,  the  opinion 
is  held  by  some  eminent  geologists,  on  the  evidence  of  ywei- 
mens  of  now  rcd-sanoatono  taken  from  the  Sioreion 
Quarries  near  Liverpool.  In  March,  1839,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, to  whose  researches  iti  the  Slorelon  quarries  ve  are 
indebted  fnr  niucdi  of  our  knowledge  of  llic  liHil-pr.iiis  of 
Cheirotheria  and  other  autient  animals,  communicated  a 
paper  on  tiii^  subjeel' to  thu  Geulugical  Society  of  Londou. 
'  In  examining  s-ome  of  the  slabs  of  stone  extracted  at  the 
depth  of  above  30  feel,  Mr.  Cunningham  observed  that  their 
under  surface  waa  tbwkly  covered  with  minuto  hemispheri- 
cal projections,  or  casts  in  relief,  of  ciroular  pits  in  the  im- 
meaiately  subjacent  layers  of  clay.  The  origin  of  these 
marks,  be  is  of  opinion,  must  be  a.s(  rihe<l  to  showers  of  rain, 
which  fell  upon  an  argillafeou>  Ucacli  oxposcJ  by  the  retir- 
ing tide,  and  their  presei  vation  to  the  filling  up  of  the  in- 
dentations by  sand.  On  the  same  slabs  arc  impressions  of  tho 
feetof  naall  reptiles,  which  ap^ar  to  have  passed  over  the 
clay  previously  to  tho  shower,  since  the  foot-marks  are  ^so 
indented  with  drettlar  pita,  but  to  a  less  degree,  and  the  dif- 
ference Mr.  Cunningnam  explains  by  the  pressure  of  tho 
animal  having  rendered  these  portions  les^  easilv  acted 
upon.'  If  thi'se  iin|iresMi>ns  on  ilie  clav  he  n-.Uly  llie  marks 
of  rain  or  hail  (a  specimen  is  before  us,  and  it  certainly 
rcMimblcs  such  impressions  on  clay),  perhnps  the  oatieat 
way  of  comprehending  the  preservation  of  them  is  losopposo 
dry  sand  drifted  by  the  wind  to  have  swept  over  and  filled 
up  the  fbot-prinls,  rain-pits»  and  boUowa  of  every  kind 
w  hieh  the  soft  arf^illaeeous  surfiiee  had  reeeived.  (Geologi- 
cal Pr'H-feilin^rg,  1919.) 

RjVIN  G.A.UfiK,  a  vessel  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  on  any  particular  i>art  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  quantity  being  indicated  by  the  -Jeji-.h  of  the 
precipitated  water  which  would  cover  the  grouit  i  about  the 
apot,  soppoain^  the  ground  to  be  boriaontal  and  that  the 
wnier  could  neither  flow  off  nor  penetrate  into  the  soil 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  rain  which  ha*  fallen 
during  the  continuance  of  a  shower,  it  ini^ht  suffice  to  placo 
a  prismatical  or  cylindrical  vessel,  open  at  the  u>p,  m  a 
horixontal  position  on  the  ground  or  on  the  top  of  a  build- 
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ing,  and,  vluin  tlm  showttr  hu  i!MHd,tonieunre  the  depth 
of  the  water  in  the  vessel  by  a  scale  of  iiirhus.  But.  unless 
tbe  depth  were  ascerioiDe^romediattl},  a  {Kirtion  of  lh6 
water  wuiild  bo  carneil  off  iVom  sui  h  a  vessel  by  evaporation, 
ami  t ho  viuaMire  would  be  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  The 
dillioulty  also  of  ascertaining  thu  true  amount  of  a  small 
depth  of  water  would  render  the  instrument  of  no  pnictioal 
Vm,  ¥<K  the  purpose  therefor*  of  obtaining  a  mors  COReet 
trtimat*  of  tbo  qiMPtily  of  t»io»  i(  has  always  been  the 
pnctieo  to  reoeite  tlie  water  in  a  teeond  vessel,  or  in  a 
tube,  the  aren  of  whose  horizontal  section  is  less  than  that 
of  the  first,  lo  lh;it  the  heit;hl  of  the  column  ro»y  he  greater. 
And,  since  the  liei'rhts  of  equal  quantities  ot"  water  u;  two  I 
prismatical  or  cylindrical  vessels  are  inversely  proportional 
to  their  bases,  it  is  oaay  to  perceive  how  a  rod  mar  be 
{^dualed  so  as  to  show,  in  mcbet,  the  depth  of  water  iii  the 
upper  veaad.  and  consequently  the  depth  whuh  would  have 
join  on  the  ground  if  no  absorption  had  taken  place. 

Originally  this  instrument,  which  has  been  called  ii>- 
differeutly  u  loineter  fro.^p  and  /iirpov),  pluviometer  ( |iliiviu), 
and  oinbromctur  iofiPfJor,  rain),  was  nothing  more  than  a 
prisin.itical  bii\,  hsiviiv^  a  s<|uare  ba-e,  open  at  the  top  and 
cummunic;iting  with  a  prismaticat  box,  plnce4  vertically 
under  it,  by  means  of  a  pipe  open  at  both  eml^i ;  the  area 
of  a  berisontal  aeotion  of  the  lower  box  being,  tot  the 
reason  above  given,  len  than  that  of  the  upper  box. 
But  it  is  evident  that  a  prismaticat  or  rvhntlriral  vessel 
must  retain,  by  adhesion  tu  its  sid^s  and  bottom,  a  mu- 
sible  p'lrlim  of  the  water  wl.ich  enters  it;  and  oonsc- 
quentiy  ihe  depth  measurod  iit  such  vcsi^el  mu«t  indicate 
a  quantity  of  rain  less  than  that  which  has  really  fallen; 
it  ha»  therefore  been  euatooiary  of  late  to  make  the  upper 
part  of  Ih*  veaaol  in  the  turn  of  a  ftmne1»  or  inverted 


Tbo  meet  genenl  eonalmolloii  of  a  njo-Kiuge  is  shown 
in  the  enliioinod  diagimnv  whieb  cepfaNnia  m  vortaeol  aae> 


tion  of  the  instrument.  The  jjart  CDE  is  u  corneal  luiinel, 
open  both  at  top  and  hottimi.  and  the  lower  extieniity 
enters  into  the  cylinder  KG  below,  which  thus  receives 
lh*  rain  from  the  funnel.  The  rod  AB  passes  through 
a  porlbration  in  a  bar  CD  (in  tbe  direction  of  a  diameter 
of  tbe  eoae  aft  its  upper  surface),  and  is  attached,  tA  B, 
to  a  circular  piston,  which  has  nearly  the  same  diameter 
as  the  interior  of  the  cylinder:  the  weight  of  the  piston 
and  rod  is  sueh  us  to  allow  the  former  to  (loat  with  its 
upper  siurface  on  a  level  with  tbe  aurfaco  of  the  water ; 
and  the  graduations,  which  are  numbered  towards  H, 
commence  from  a  point  a  on  a  level  with  the  upper  sur* 
fkoo  of  the  bar  CD,  when  the  piston  H  touches  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  cylinder.  A  rim,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  risea  o 
Itldo  vay  above  the  upper  extremity  of  the  eooical  part  of 
the  funnel,  in  order  to  i>revent  the  rain  water,  which  would 
strike  the  interior  of  the  latter  near  that  extremity,  from 
Doing  tiirowii  out  Lti  conse(jiieiiee  of  the  shock. 

The  diameter  of  the  funnel  at  the  tup  may  be  12  ineht  j, 
and  that  of  the  cylinder  six  inches;  in  which  case  the  area 
o(  the  horiioQtai  aeetion  on  which  the  rain  falls  will  be  to 
that  of  tbo  eylindor  in  tbe  latio  of  four  to  one.  Hence  a 
depth  of  wntor  oquol  to  one  ineh  a|  tbo  hMMOntel  ■er.tion 


will  be  expressed  by  a  space  ^^ual  to  fuur  nw  lias  ui.  the 
length  of  tbe  rod ;  and,  each  of  such  spaces  beiuj;  divided 
into  lf>0  pnrts,  the  depth  of  water  at  the  said  section  will  be 
indicated  m  hundredths  of  an  inch.  The  height  of  the 
cylinilrical  vessel  below  the  funnel  may  be  from  25  to  30 
inches. 

For  tbe  sake  of  diminishing  tbe  evaporation  and  of  roea- 
anring  small  quantities  of  rain  with  ^'rcaier  precision,  the 

diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  snraetinies  re<Uiced  to  tw  o  inches, 
and  the  coUeclefl  water  i>,  b)  nieaus,  of  a  siiijall  pipe,  in- 
serietl  m  tiie  buttoju  <if  the  cj Under,  and  furnished  with  a 
cock  made  lo  pass  into  a  glass  tuba  whoso  interior  diamelor 
IS  half  an  inch.  In  this  case,  the  dtemeter  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  funnel  being  tbe  satno  aa  before^  tlie  area  of 
the  .surfuce  which  receives  the  rain  from  the  atmosphere 
will  be  to  the  area  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the  glut^s  t  uho 
as  57*  to  1.  Consequently  a  shower  of  rain  whose  depth 
on  the  ^'rnnnd  iniuht  be  one  hundiedth  part  of  vn  tlieh 
wuiild  be  inilicate<l  by  j-Tf,  inches  in  the  lube. 

The  funnel  of  the  cilinder  may  be  of  tin  or  copper,  and, 
iiowever  tlio  instrument  bo  constructed,  it  is  evident  that  i( 
should  be  placed  in  a  vertical  position  in  some  place  where 
no  object  may  interfere  with  tbe  free  descent  of  the  rain  into 
the  funnel.  It  is  usual  to  observe  the  quantity  of  water  in 
iho  vessel  every  morning,  if  rain  has  fulU  n  during  the  ]ire- 
coding  twenty-four  hours;  but,  as  some  evaporation  will 
lake  place,  it  would  be  advaotagoooa  to  make  the obihirvar 

tion^  iniin?  fre(|iieiitly. 

The  Miin  ol  all  the  depths  observed  durinu;  atiy  period  of 
lime,  as  a  day.  trionlh,  or  year,  will  give  the  whole  quin« 
tityof  rain  \^  bich  has  fallen  in  that  time  at  the  place.  It  ta 
supposed  that  the  rain  fiiUa  uniformly  over  tbo  tract  of 
ground  lying  within  the  limito  of  the  shower,  and  conse- 
quently thai  the  qunnlity  which  passes  thrnuu'h  the  circular 
area  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  cone  is  equal  to  that  which 
falls  upon  an  equal  oroa  of  ground  anywhere  witUn  thoie 
limits.  , 

A  rain-gauge  can  never  serve  further  than  to  gi%'e  an 
approximation  to  the  quantity  of  raia  which  may  have 
fallen,  since  some  of  the  water  will  always  adhere  to  the 
aidea  of  the  vesael«  but  tbe  following  method  of  ascertaining 
tbe  allowanee  to  be  made  for  tbe  quantity  thus  lost  has 
been  recommended :— Let  a  sponge  be  made  damp,  yet  so 
that  no  water  can  be  squeezed  from  it,  and  with  this  collect 
all  the  water  which  adheres  to  tl;e  funnel  and  cylinder  after 
as  much  m  possible  has  been  drawn  off ;  then,  if  the  sponge 
be  squeezed  and  the  water  from  it  be  reocivod  in  n  venol 
which  admiu  of  measuring  it«  ouantity,  a  near  eatimate 
may  be  made  of  the  depth  diie  to  it ;  and  thia  beiDg  added 
to  the  depth  given  by  tne  instrument  would  prabuly  aboir 
very  correctly  the  required  depth  of  ram. 

RAINBOW,  a  circular  arch  of  variously  coloured  liglit 
which  IS  visible  in  the  heavens  when  the  sun  or  moon  is 
i>hiiiing,  .ind  when,  at  the  same  time,  a  shower  of  rain  is 
falling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  spectator.  When  the 
rain  is  abundant,  a  second  bow  is  commonly  seen  on  the  ok- 
terior,  and  cooeentrie  with  tbe  fliat;  their  common  centre 
beinii;  in  aline  drawn  (Vom  the  luminary  through  tbe  eye  of 
the  s|>ectator  and  produced  towards  the  opposite  part  of  the 
heavens.  Both  bows  consist  of  concentric  band*  of  the  dif- 
ferent prismatic  colours  arranged  as  tliey  a])pear  in  the  sular 
spectrum,  but  the  order  in  whicli  the\  are  disposed  in  the 
first  bow  is  inverted  m  the  second.  The  lower  edge  of  tbo 
interior  bow  is  violet  and  the  upper  edge  is  red;  on  the  ooa- 
trary,  the  lower  edge  of  tho  exterior  bow  ia  red  and  the 
upper  eil^  is  violet. 

The  rainbow  is  a  phenomenon  which  appears  ahall  times 
to  have  been  understood  to  depend  upon  the  light  of  the 
sun  or  moon  and  the  dr  ips  of  failuitj  ruui,  but  the  first  com- 
pleii-  expliiiiiiliun  of  the  circuinslances  connected  with  it  ia 
due  to  New  ton  (Opticex.  lib.  i.,  p.  2,  prop.  9).  In  tho  be> 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  no  better  notion  was  entei^ 
tained  of  tbe  cause  of  tho  phenonionon  than  that  the  in- 
terior hovwas  a  distorted  reflection  of  the  sun's  image  from 
the  surface  of  a  clou<l,  and  that'  the  exterior  bow  was  a 
reflected  image  of  tho  first.  But  the  retleciion  of  light  ia 
not  capable  of  producing  different  coloms,  and  it  is  said 
thiit  Fleischer  of  Brcslau  (1571)  was  the  first  who  entertained 
the  idea  that  the  partic.esof  light  from  the  sun  entere^l  into 
the  drops  of  rain.  His  opinion  was  that  a  ray  of  light  suf- 
fered one  refraction  on  entering  and  another  on  leaving  a 
diDp;  and  that  it  entered  the  eye  of  the  ipeetalor  amr 
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refleetiop  from  tlie  surfani?  of  a  second  drop.  It  ap^>ears 
that  Kepler,  in  a  ksier  to  Harriot  (1606),  suggeisted  that  the 
particles  of  light,  in  a  ray  which  »•  tangent  to  some  part 
of  tlMnurftee  of  adtop  f  rain,  might  enter  the  drop  bj 
nftaetjon.  ud  tbat  thw  ny,  being  subsequently  refleetod  at 
the  interior  surface  of  the  laUL-r,  miglil  niter  the  eje  of  the 
spectator  aftur  bfiuj,'  a^'am  rvfracteJ  oil  .eaving  thu  dioy- 
The  hypothesis  is  worthy  of  Kapler's  bagarily,  and,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  it  (litfersi  frum  the  tact  only  in  the  luanuer  in  which 
the  incident  ray  is  supposed  to  fall  on  the  drop.  Newton 
ascribes  the  first  idea  of  the  true  explanation  to  Antonio  de 
]>9ininis,  bishop  of  Spalatro^  whose  work, '  DeRadiiiTisQs,' 
was  published  in  1611.  but  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
1590;  the  work  however  appears  to  have  been  so  obsicurely 
".vrittcn  and  to  betray  so  much  ij^iMrancu  of  the  laws  of 
opiies,  that  it  i&  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  author  had  any 
more  than  a  vague  conception  of  the  cause  of  tbecolonn. 
(See  Montucia,  Histoire  des  Math.,  tom.  ti) 

Dt;s(%irtea  is  certainly  the  first  who  ha*  distinetlv  ex- 

Ebuned  the  causes  bv  which  the  two  bows  are  produoad,  and 
e  states  (JHfteom,  cap.  viii.)  that  he  deteetea  those  cattses  I 
on  observing  the  phenomena  presented  by  a  ^'lass  glohe 
filled  with  water,  which  he  placed  in  various  pg^uious  with 
n  spu'ct  to  tlie  sun.  Hesiiows  that  the  interior  or  primary 
bow  is  produced  by  rays  irom  the  sun  faliini^  upon  the 
drapiofrain  near  their  upper  surfaces,  where,  being  refracted, 
th»y  pass  to  the  side  of  the  droo  which  is  Ihrthest  from  the 
son  and  spectator;  from  thenoe  tbejr  are  refiected  towards 
the  lower  surface,  and,  on  quining  the  drop,  they  suffer  a 
.second  refraction.  He  shows  also  that  tlie  exterior  or 
seconiiary  hjw  is  produced  hy  rays  frotii  tlie  sun  falling 
u;>oii  the  drup^  of  rain  near  their  lower  surfaces,  wh^reb 
bein^  refracted.'  ihey  pass,  at  before,  to  the  farther  trideof 
the  drop;  from  taence  they  are  refleeted  towards  the  upner 
stirfooe.  and  there  they  sumr  a  second  reflection.  After  tnis 
ihey  pass  to  the  side  of  the  drop  which  is  nearest  to  the 
.•iiiti.  iiml  froin  thence  they  emerge  after  a  second  refraction. 
Now  ii  is  inrt  sullicient  that  the  pencils  of  lij^ht  which  are 
incident  on  the  dropa  of  raia  should  be  so  refracted  and 
reflected;  it  is  moreover  necessary  that  each  pencil  on 
emerging  from  the  drop  should  consist  of  parallel  rays  of 
light,  that,  when  itententbe  eye  of  the  spectator.it  may  pro- 
duce in  the  mind  the  perception  ofTjrighUiess  ;  ni.  l  l>i  car- 
tes determined  by  computation  the  positions  of  toe  iii.  ideiit  j 
and  emergent  ra)s  so  that  iliis  effect  may  be  produced. 

Thus,  let  SI  ijtg.  I)  be  a  verv  slender  pencil  of  rays  of 
some  one  eolonr  inoidont  on  »  epiMnoal  drop  of  water  M  the 


angle  AI9aiid  let  this  angle  be  such  tbat  the  ra;s  in  the 

pencil  may,  by  the  laws  of  i  f/...  lion  in  water,  converge  at 
B:  then,  ihousih  many  rava  ^ul  pass  throujjh  the  diop  <tt 
liKit  ]ionU  and  be  dispersed,  yet  many  will  be  reflected  from 
thfiH^  as  from  a  radiaat  point,  aad  will  emerge  at  K  in 
parallel  directions  as  they  coteied  at  I,  so  tbat  if  KE  be 
tfie  direction  of  the  emergent  pencil,  the  angle CKE  will  bo 
equal  to  AIS:  the  angle  made  by  the  lines  SI  and  EK  pro- 
duced was  found  hy  De.>curtos  to  be  about  42  de^iees.  If  tiie 
anyle  AIS  wcio  vaned,  the  rays  uf  the  pencil  would  leave  the 
drop  in  a  divergent  slate,  uiul  then  the  impression  which 
they  would  make  on  the  e\  e  might  be  too  feeble  to  produce 
the  sensation  of  briuhinois.  Again,  let  SI  (./g.  2)  bo  a 
veiy  slender  pencil  or  rays  of  tome  one  colour  incident  on  a 
spbcrioil  drop  of  water  at  the  anftle  AIS.  and  let  this  angle 
MMwb  that,  by  the  b««  of  refiactioa  in  water,  the  laya 
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afUir  croiiiiniK  at  X  and  being  reflected  from  B  tuay  piu« 
from  B  to  C  in  parallel  directions ;  then,  after  a  second 
reflection,  crossing  at  Y  and  being  refiractud  at  K,  they  will 
cniergti  in  parallel  directions  ai  tbey  enteiod  at  I,  so  that  if 
K£  be  the  direction  of  the  emergent  oencil.  the  angle  DKB 
will  be  equal  to  AIS:  the  angle  naoe  by  the  lines  81  and 
EK  was  found  by  Descartes  lo  be  about  52  degrees.  If  the 
angle  AIS  wcru  varied,  the  rays  of  the  pencil  would  leave 
the  drop  io  a  divergent  state. 
Now  let  A.  B,  C»  ^>  ^       globules  of  rain  ia  a 


cloud  covering  a  considerable  part  of  the  heavens  on  one 
side  of  the  horizon.  Let  E  be  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and. 
on  account  of  the  lenioteness  of  the  sun,  let  the  ravs  of 
light  winch  pruciMid  from  bt»  duk  ha  considered  as  parallel 
to  one  another.  Let  SS  be  a  line  drawn  from  tne  sun 
through  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  Jet  it  be  produced 
towards  O;  eleo  let  8A,  SB,  lee.  be  vny  slender  pencils  of 
parallel  rays  (suppoeed  at  present  to  be  of  one  colour)  falling 
upon  the  globules  of  water.  Let  the  refraction  and  reflex 
tion  of  these  pencils  in  A  and  B  be  similar  to  those  which 
are  shown  in  /ig.  1 ;  and  the  refraction  and  retlecliuu  in  C 
and  1)  be  similar  to  thoso  in  /g.  2 :  also  from  the  points  of 
emergence  suppose  lines  to  be  drawn  to  E.  It  is  evident, 
on  account  of  tlie  parallelism  of  the  lines  SO,  SA,  &c.,  that 
if  the  angle  AEO  or  BEO  were  nearly  equal  to  42^  and  if 
the  angles  CEO  or  DEO  were  nearly  etiual  to  51",  the  eye 
wduld  be  affected  by  the  sensation  of  brightnes-s  as  expla.ned 
above;  therefore  if  the  lines  .A.K,  BE,  &c.  were  to  levuhe 
conically  about  EO  as  an  a\i»,  all  the  globules  of  rain  upon 
the  conical  surfaces  so  described  would  send  pencils  of  paraU 
lei  rays  to  the  eye,  and  two  concentric  arches  of  bright 
light  tvoald  he  seen  in  the  heavens.  Tbia  hypothena 
aeeountt  saUsfiictorily  for  the  existenee  of  two  eoooentrie 
bows  of  bri<>ht  1i;^'ht,  hut  it  afford:^  no  indication  of  the  bands 
ol  colour)!  uf  which  ibey  consist.  Dc^aries  however  very 
sagaciously  refers  their  cause  to  the  decomposition  of  light 
on  entering  and  quilting  the  drops  of  ruin ;  observing  that 
the  convex  surfaces  of  the  latter  must  produce  effects  similar 
to  those  which  take  phtce  when  li|0it  ia  made  to  pem 
through  the  plane  fbees  of  a  triangular  prism  of  water. 
BiU  when  newtoB  had  diacoTaMd  the  diibfent  dagNnof 
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refranicibility  in  tbe^ifferent  coloured  rays  which  compose 
«  pencil  or  whita or  compounded  light,  he  was  able  to  assign 
Uaniailutoly  tfaecanw  or  Iba  oolourad  bands  in  tba  rainbow, 
the  order  or  their  pmition,  and  the  breadth  irhieh  they  mast 

occupy.  Thus,  if  the  tnciilciit  pcm-il  SI  f./7j7?.  I  ami  2)  luul 
consisti'd  only  ot"  violet-coloured  light  (for  example),  the 
aiiyU;  AIS  must  have  had  that  partieuhir  xaluc  wlueli  aldiic 
would  allow  the  rays  ot  the  emergent  pencil  to  bo  parailol 
to  one  another ;  but  if  tho  incident  pencil  were  supposed  to 
aonaiat  of  light  of  another  colour,  aa  lad,  it  ahoald  have 
fbUon  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  dioiv  in  eider  that  tne 
angle  AIS  might  have  the  particular  value  which  would 
allow  the  rays  of  the  cuiarg>  nt  pencil  to  be  parallel  to  one 
another.  Suice  thared  rays  suffer  less  rcfraciioti  than  the 
violet  rays,  it  KE  he  the  dircctiua  in  whtch  tho  latter  ttnicr.:e 
from  a  drop,  KFin  both  figures  may  represent  the  direcii  iu 
ia  which  the  former  would  emerge:  and  if  the  eye  be 
aituatad  so  as  to  receive  the  oencil  KE,  it  would  have  the 
impression  of  a  violet  colour ;  whiles  if  etUiated  to  as  to  laoaive 
the  pencil  KP,  'it  would  have  that  of  a  red  eclonr.  We 
have  mentioned,  for  simplicity,  only  the  viuh  nt  and  red  mys, 
which  form  the  two  extremes  of  the  coloured  spwtrum  ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  tliat  ii  l)ke  e.XpUiiuitioii  mi^'lil  be  i^iven 
for  rajs  of  the  intermediate  eoiours.  And  since  the  pencils 
of  all  the  different  colours  diverge  from  one  anotoer  on 
qoitting  a  niiHln>p»  it  ia  evident  that  the  •MClalor  vhoae 
vy9  reeeivee  one  of  the  pandla  will  ba  affeetaa  bf  the  eolouY 
of  that  pencil  onlf^tha  other  peneila  paaiittg^Iiw  abore  or 

below  his  eye. 

\e\vt<;ii  has  determined  by  computation  that  when  tho 
angle  AEO  (^g.  3)  —  40*  17'.  the  violet  rays  alone,  after 
two  refiractions  and  one  reflection,  will  enter  the  eye  of  the 
ipeciator  at  B.  the  other  rays  falling  below;  and  when 
Z  BEOa42*  S',  the  red  rays  akoe  will  enter  the  eye,  the 
Violet  rays  passing  above.  Again,  when  CEO=dO°  39', 
the  red  rays  only  will  enter  tne  eye.  'after  two  refhictions 
and  two  roflecuoiis,  tlie  violet  rays  falling  bolow;  and  when 
Z  DEO  =  54''  ihc  violet  rays  alone  wiW  enter,  the  red 
passing  above.  If  the  interval  helween  the  <lri)ps  A  and  B, 
and  also  between  the  drops  C  and  D,  were  occupied  by  oth«r 
drops,  it  may  readily  bo  imagined  that  the  pencils  of  parallel 
which  come  (kom  them  to  the  aye  would  be  of  ail  the 
pnsmatie  eoloun  between  the  red  and  .violet,  and  that  thus 
there  would  a^ipear  in  the  heavens  two  narrow  specir.\ :  the 
length  of  that  between  A  ami  B  would  he  l"  l.'/,  and  of 
that  between  C  and  D  would  bu  3"'  lo'.  Tin  rcfore.  if  all 
the  lines  drawn  to  E  from  tho  drops  in  the  two  spectra  were 
to  lavolve  conically  about  EO  as  an  axis,  the  drops  on  these 
lines  would  be  in  si^ations  to  send  to  the  eye  rays  of  tbeir 
own  proper  ooiottCik  and  thos  there  wottld  exist  the  appear- 
ance in  the  heaTOU  of  two  ooooentrie  bands  of  eariously 
coloured  light. 

But  it  has  been  here  supposed  that  tho  pencils  SA.  SB. 
&c.  come  from  tho  centre  only  of  the  sun  s  disk,  wliereas 
each  point  of  the  disk  produces  two  bows  similar  to 
which  have  been  d«eribed :  therefore  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  interior  bow  will  be  afiolot  hand  whose  breadth  is  equal 
to  half  the  diameter  of  tba  sun  {mam/am  lSf%  and  which  is 
tttaated  immediately  below  the  violet  line  fbrnied  by  the 
centre  of  tlie  disk  ;  uiid  in  like  manner  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  interior  bow  will  be  a  red  band  wliose  biciultii 
also  —  15',  and  which  is  situated  immeduilely  above  the  red 
line  formed  by  the  centre  of  the  disk:  consequently  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  interior  bow  is  about  =  '2"  15'.  Simi- 
larljr  3(K  (the  mecsare  of  the  son's  diameter)  must  be  added 
to  tne  breadth  of  the  outer  bow,  as  heflm  determined,  which 
thus  becomes  about  —  3"  -lo'.  In  both  bows,  the  cotoura 
between  the  violet  and  rud  are  le»9  distinct  than  those  two 
colourn.  because  of  the  intSrlOMMO  of  tbOCObtUMd  light 
from  all  parts  of  the  disk. 

On  account  uf  the  two  reflections  which  take  place  in  the 
interior  of  tiie  drops  which  give  rise  to  the  outer  bow,  whde 
there  is  but  one  r^laetjon  in  those  which  produce  tho  inner 
how,  there  must  be  a  greater  quantity  of  light  lost  by  trans- 
mission thmui^h  the  drops  iu  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter;  and  hence  the  outer  bow  is  always  fainter  than  the 
other.  Tho  interval  between  tho  primary  and  secondary 
bow  tui3  occasionally  been  observed  to  be  orcupiwl  by  an 

arch  of  coloured  light;  but  this,  which  is  not  always  coo- 
aaotrie with  the  otMiii  1ms  baan  aaeribed  to  ioom  fadaeiion 
of  one  of  those  bows. 

A  rainbow  ean  never  be  greatar  than  a  laaiicirda^  if  tba 
spectator  bu  not  on  elovatad  gvoud;  fer  if  it  wofi^  the 
P.  (J.,  No.  i-ioj. 


oeaire  of  thqbow  would  be  abovo  the  honxon.  and  the  sun. 
which  is  in  a  line  drawn  through  that  centre  and  the  eye^ 
would  then  he  below  the  horiion ;  but.  in  this  cose,  the  sua 
could  not  shine  on  the  drops  of  rein,  and  consequently  there 

would  be  no  bow.  Wlien  ihe  rain  cloud  is  of  small  t'Xtent, 
there  is  seen  only  that  portion  of  llie  bow  whicii  the  cloud 
!  can  i'onn :  yet  the  bow  is  s<jinciinies  seen  ayainst  the  blue 
sky,  when  there  exist  in  the  air  vapours  which  are  not  dense 
enough  to  be  visible  in  the  form  of  a  cloud ;  and  a  portion 
of  a  bow  haa  occasionally  been  seen  io  an  inverted  pooition 
en  the  ground  by  the  refraction  of  the  Ikht  in  drops  of  rain 
adhering  to  the  grass  or  the  leaves  of  trees.  It  may  be 
added  that  a  coloured  bow  similar  to  that  which  is  produced 
by  lain  tiiHy  be  observed  in  the  spray  from  a  fountain  whea 
the  jet  of  water  ii>  agilaled  by  the  waul,  uiid  aUo  in  ihe 
mi^its  which  at  times  lie  upon  low  grounds. 

The  lunar  rainbows  appear  in  general  white ;  and  when 
they  are  coloured,  they  diff»r  from  those  produead  by  tba 
sun  only  in  the  cokinis  being  much  more  fiiinL 

The  drde  of  light  which  is  cccssionally  seen  sutroundmg 
the  sun  or  moon  at  ^>nie  distance  from  the  disk  of  the  lu- 
minary, is  called  a  halo  or  a  corona,  and  is  caused  by  the 
refractions  of  light  m  ]>articles  of  ic<;  vlnoh  tloat  iti  tlie  air. 
This  phenomenon  having  some  resemblance  to  that  which 
has  been  just  described,  a  brief  explanation  of  it  may  ba 
with  propriety  introduced  in  this  plaoa. 

The  canoe  of  the  halo  was  first  invaattgated  by  Des- 
cartes, who  observes  (Meleora,  cap.  ix.)  that  this  phcno 
menoii  differs  from  the  rainbow,  inasmuch  aii  the  laiic*r 
is  seen  only  u  hile  ra.n  is  falling,  wboieas  Imlos  are  never 
seen  at  such  limes;  and  he  ascribes  iheir  formation  to  re- 
fractions of  light  in  star-shaped  crystals  of  ii  e,  winch  he 
remarks  are  thicker  in  the  muidle  than  at  the  edges,  and  are 
therefore  proper  to  produce  rsfhwtions. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  also  ascribes  the  halo  to  refiacticn  in 
floating  hail  or  snow ;  but  it  appears  that  Marioite(in  1686) 
was  the  first  wlio  ci  iisidered  ii  to  be  produced  by  refraction 
in  the  small  equilaienil  prisiins  of  ice  which  abound  in  the 
air  in  a  separate  stale  before  they  unite  together  and  .''orm 
the  flakes  which  descend  during  severe  uoaU;  and  Dr. 
Young,  without  being  aware  of  Mariotto'a  hypotbolli^  Olt- 
tertained  and  developed  the  same  idea. 

Aeoording  to  this  philosopher,  there  may  be  in  die  air  an 
itntneiise  number  of  prisniatic  particles  whose  truiisverso 
sections  arc  equilateral  triangles,  iho  planes  of  the  scclions 
deviating  but  little  from  one  ]ias!>ing  through  the  .sun  or 
moon  and  the  spectator  Now,  by  the  laws  of  refrucii on  m 
water,  when  a  pencil  consisting  of  parallel  n^of  li<!hi,  as 
SI  ijig.  A),  ia  incident  on  a  Cmo  of  such  prams,  and  makes 


the  angle  of  incidence  SIP  equal  lo  about  41*  50',  the  axis 
KE  of  the  emiTgent  pencil  will  make  an  equal  angle  EKQ 
on  the  other  lace,  and  the  angle  of  deviation  SAK,  or  the 
angle  between  the  incident  and  emergent  ray  will  be  23" 
w.  Tberefbia  if  the  lino  FB  product  to  the  spcctaior'a 
eye  were  to  ravolva  eonieally  about  a  line  joining  the  sua 
a»d  spectator  as  an  axb  (which  line,  since  the  sun  is  very 
i-emote,  may  be  coraidered  as  parallel  to  SA),  all  the  prisms 
.similarly  situated  on  such  conical  surface  would  transmit 
to  the  eye  pencils  of  parallel  rays,  if  the  li-ht  were  of  one 
colour,  and  thii<i  Ihero  would  be  produced  the  jierceptioo  O, 
a  bright  dicle  in  tho  heavens,  having  Ihe  sun  for  its  centre ; 
its  radiua  subtending  at  tho  eye  an  angle  of  about  23"  ^O'. 
The  angle  8AF  variea  very  slowly,  the  variatioD  amoantiog 
only  to  about  3",  when  the  angle  SIP vaiias  as  mochas  80* 
consequently  there  may  be  lunuTnerable  prisms  in  the  air 
in  such  positions  that  the  allele  81 P,  for  pencils  incident 
upon  them,  does  not  vary  more  than  15"  on  cither  side  of 
that  which  has  been  above  supposed;  and  these  will  trans- 
mit to  tlia  aya  light  in  such  abundance  as  to  produce  the 
appenianeo  of  an  annulus  about  3"  broad.  This  is  the  ap- 
paamwoof  tha  flommon  halo.  Dr.  Young  supposes  further, 
that  wlwB  tfMM  i««  Vtty  glWt  number  of  naniOlaa  of  iea 
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■oftHTOPfi,  Ihe  r»vs  afierb«inc  rnfrncted  thmu^h  r»n»  ^wiaov. 
iiM3r  fitll  on  another  ana  there  suffer  a  like  rerractian.  'f  hta 
would  produce  the  appearunoe  of  a  teixiiid  ctrcie  oonoentiio 
with  tn0  fbnser.  aod  at  twice  its  diatance  from  the  aiin ; 
thua  than  mighl  bs  praduead  at  ona  tima  t«o  baloWi  of 
wliieh  tha  diManaa  of  tlia  axtarior  ken  tba  anu  waiild  ba 
above  47  degrees. 

The  parhelia  which  sonetineg  appear  Bbove  or  below  tha 
true  sun,  are  supposed  lo  be  pro(lure<l  by  \hc  refractions  of  ; 
light  in  equiluiurul  prismii  of'ico,  vrlion  »uc(i  priNmit  happen 
to  be  Tury  sliurt,  so  ni>  lo  have  the  lorm  of  thin  triangular 
plates,  and  when  the  tlat  sides  wo  in  or  near  a  vertical  plane 
paafting  through  the  aun  and  spectator.  A  great  number  of 
aitob  j^mi  would,  by  refroctiny;  tba  light  aa  above  shown, 
giTe  nte  In  the  halo  to  the  appearanoa  of  a  bn(;ht  spot  re- 

'.-■'i-iMinjj  the  tni-'  niiii  la  a  vcrlicnllinc  p:'.- -inL'-  ;!iroUgh 
ii ;  and,  jf  tin.'  prii,ujn  ui  such  posiliuus  have  urerlam  length, 
the  image  of  ilie  sun  would  be  distorted,  and  might  assume 
tba  appearance  of  being  winged.  l*he  horixontal  parhelia 
ara  aaoounlad  Ibr  in  a  aimiUr  manner.  Sometimes  false 
•ana  imtkdia)  aiqiaar  oo  tha  aida  of  tba  heavana  which  is 
oppoaita  tba  traa  tan;  and  thaaa  ava  supposed  to  ba  pro- 
ducetl  by  two  refractions  and  two  internal  r^Hoctions  in  such 
prisms  of  ire.  In  this  case  the  images  ought  to  be  60"  be- 
yond tho  hulo;  that  is,  they  aiiig)it  ta  ba  abant  M'fraai 
the  true  image  of  the  sun. 

Suhjoiimd  IS  a  sketch  of  the  double  halo  ^vilh  parhelia, 
which  was  observed  by  Sir  Uaniy  Enslefield  at  Rtchmood 
in  1 802.  (Young's  Mtf.  flW. ;  and  Jamud  «r  ih» 
/Mlti«rfi««,  ToL  io 
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RAISIN,  or  RAISRN.  MARKET.  [LmooufnUB.] 

RAISINS.  The  dried  fruiu  of  several  Tarietiea  of  tba 

vine  are  called  i  ai>iini»,  a  term  denvi  :1  fr  .-n  the  French,  rai- 
sin m  that  langua^u  boin^  a  general  name  tur  grapes,  the 
dried  fruit  being  distin^'uislied     Raitiru  sect  ou  pastft. 

Raisins  are  named  after  the  countries  where  they  are 
produced,  or  the  places  whence  they  are  imported;  as  Ma- 
laga. VaUnoia*  and  Smyrna.  Tba  paculiar  Koall  and  ge> 
nendly  saedloas  grapes,  formerly  eadlad  Oortntha.  are  now 
liettor  known  as  the  dried  or  Zante  curriintsof  the  shop^. 
Oiher  denominations  by  which  different  kinds  of  raisms  are 
distinguished,  ari.so  from  the  variety  of  ^^"1"-'  employed,  or 
from  the  mode  of  preparation  ;  as  muscatels,  bl«>om8,  sul- 
tanas, raisins  of  the  sun,  and  lexias. 

Tba  moat  aimple,  and.  whan  eircuni§tanco8  are  favourable, 
Iba  bait  moda  of  prapaiatioo  ia  to  diy  the  grapes,  aftor  being 
out  whan  fully  ripe,  by  exposure  to  the  beat  of  tba  tan  on 
a  floor  of  bard  earth  or  of  stone.  Another  method  is  to  cut 
the  stalk  hjlf  way  through  when  thegrapcA  are  nearly  ripe, 
and  leave  them  suspended  till  the  watery  purl  i«  eva- 
porated ;  the  tluw  of  »ap  is  in  a  grant  meu^iure  prevented 

iroia  entering  the  fruit,  in  oon«et|uaiioa  of  the  inciaion,  and 
whilit  aaaporation  oontintMa  to  go  on  undiaioMiad,  daaie* 
aaiioD  muat  take  plaoe. 
Soma  iorti  are  prepared  by  dipping  the  grapes  in  a  ley, 

uiid  aflerwards  drying  I  hem  in  the  sun.  This  ley  is  formed 
of  water.  Wood-ashes,  and  a  siuaU  portion  af  oil  of  olives. 
The  ashes  of  vine  branches  and  tenarils  are  preferred.  In 
Valencia,  in  addition  to  the  aabaa  of  rosomary  and  vine 
branchea.  a  little  slacked  lima  ic  Mad.  RaiaiDs  so  prepared 
ara  oallod  laxiaa;  vhilat  ttaaaa  atapatad  ontira^  |qr  aun* 
Mat  ara  danaminalad  ndiina  oTtba  aun. 

A  fourth  method,  only  used  for  raiMiia  of  inferior  quality, 
is  to  dry  the  grapes  m  an  oven. 

'Ihe  ciirraiit-grape*  are  gathered  in  the  end  of  Auji^'st  and 
b«f;iuning  ui  September.  Rains  otWn  spoil  the  crop  when 
tb4ir  occur  at  the  time  of  gathering  or  arying.  The  fhiit. 
•aatk  anftwantly  dty,  ia  aagaiatad  iam  iba  ataika  amaii 


rak<H>.  i«nd  afterwards  stored  in  magaxines.  'sttra^lie,'  o»j* 
stinclud  somewhat  like  a  lime  kiln,  having  mi  i  ifuirsg  u; 
tup,  where  tha  fruit  is  put  in,  and  a  door  at  buiiotii,  opened 
oivly  at  the  lime  of  sale.  The  fruit  is  rendered  bO  compact 
by  its  own  weight,  that  oonaidarabla  force  ia  requisite  to 
break  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  boiog  paabad  in  tJM  taiga 
caaka  in  wbidh  it  ia  aicportad, 

Tba  Ma)i«a  laiahu  ara  aateomed  tbe  finaat;  and  tbe 
mtiacatels  from  thence  exceed  all  others  m  price  by  at  least 
une  third.     The  black  Smyrna  raiaiiu  are  ihosti  of  least 

Of  ali  the  known  varietiea  of  grapea,  the  white  muMftt 
of  Alexandria  is  that  which  furnishes  raisins  of  the  finest 
deseriptioD.  Tba  barriea  ara  large,  oval,  white,  rather  firm- 
lleshM,  with  a  n«b  muaoat  flevow,  auperior  in  this  respect 

to  all  otliers  that  have  liithnrto  been  fruited  in  this  country. 
FVom  the  synonyms  whieh  »t  ha^obtained,  its  extensive  cul- 
tivin  1!  ind  use  n»  a  raisin  grape  may  be  inferred;  for 
example,  it  is  called  the  muscat  of  Jerusalem.  Maiaga. 
Passi-Musqu^  Pasa^Longue  Musqu^e,  Muscat  d'Espagne. 
&o.  Tbare  ia  alao  a  black  muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  a 
red  muaaMal,  both  of  wbieh  bafo  a  firmness  of  pulp  winch 
renders  tbem  fit  for  drying;  for  grapea.  bo«rev«r  nsh  they 
may  be,  and  excellent  in  a  fresh  state,  yet  if  they  do  not 
possess  a  certain  decree  of  firn  i  i  s,,  ate  unfit  for  drying,  in- 
asmuch as  their  !>uh.stniu'e  woutU  Lu  too  much  dimiipated  in 
the  proi'cs.s. 

The  variety  of  grapa-vine  tbi^t  bears  the  small  and  gene- 
rally seedless  bunches  of  grapea,  which,  when  dried,  become 
the  Carinth$  or  3Smt$  trntml*  of  tba  abopa,  behuiga  to 
vitU  vini/era,  and  ia  not  s  diatinirt  apaeiaa.  aa  it  baa  been  by 
■ome  supposed  This  hasb«cn  proved  by  plants  sent  direct 
ftom  Zante,  and  which  have  been  fruited  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  .Society.  In  a  jjood  «easoii  it  i»  capable  tf 
btiiug  ripened  against  a  south  wall.  Tbe  berries  have  tliu 
same  sixe  and  charaeltfr  as  those  imported,  being  small  and 
s«»edleaa,  ekoept  oceaaioBaUy  one  that  acquires  a  somewhat 
larger  aiaa  end  eontaina  a  aaad;  snob  are  even  found 
amongst  imported  fruit.  The  variety  is  figured  in  the  Hort. 
Soc.  fhmsaetionf  (2nd  series),  vol.  i.,  p.  246.  According  to 
M.  Beaujoui  ,  first  grapes  of  thi>  variety  that  appeared 
in  tb«  great  tnarti«of  Europe  were  liiuught  ai  the  beginning 
of  tbe  seventeenth  century  fVom  the  Gulf  (jf  Conuth,  and 
hence  were  called  Corinthian  raisins.  Latterly  however  the 
cultivation  has  become  cbietly  confined  to  the  western  terri- 
tories of  the  Morea  and  tha  loniaii  lalandsb  partieularly  thoaa 
of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Itban.  Tba  fcvtila  ialand  of 
Zanie  ia  the  place  where  tbia  aariatj  af  ginpa  ia  ptodooad 
in  greatest  abundance. 

The  chief  employment  of  raisins  in  teedicine  ia  to  tlavuut 
unpleasant  mixture  or  for  their  demulcent  properties.  In 
the  former  point  of  view  they  are  unimportant:  in  the  latter, 
of  eonsidanbla  utili^.  Aaat  gmpaa  ara  eooliog,  aperiant, 
ntoderateVr  nutritave,  and  dtonuleent  Their  use  in  the 
south  of  France  i^  thought  to  coiUribute  greatly  to  the  ame- 
lioration which  consumptive  ])er.soiis  e.xptTieave  there,  aud 
in  some  instances  their  effect  is  so  striking  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  terra  cure  de  raivins.  The  dried  fruit  is  less 
acid,  but  more  nourishing,  and  more  demulcent.  It  poa- 
sessea  all  tbe  aoathiug  qualities  of  jujubai  and  is  much 
cheaper.  It  may  be  easily  made  into  a  oooaerve  by  removing 
the  seeds  and  boating  the  pulp  into  a  thick  mass.  For  per- 
sons with  irritable  throats  and  liable  to  winter  coughs,  a 
poriiun  of  this  put  into  the  mouth  before  going  into  tho  open 
air  is  an  excellent  protective  measure,  and  often  prevents 
cough,  which,  when  once  excited,  it  is  diflicult  to  allay.  An 
axeelleot  demulcent  drink  is  made  from  a  comwuDd  of 
bafkf  uid  laisins.  Currants  contain  more  add  tJian  eood- 
mon  niidm,  and  abould  ba  praferrad  whan  an  apaiiaiit 
action  ia  desired. 

An  oi!  i  xists  in  the  ici  1>  f  ihc  grape,  in  the  proportion 
of  I'i  pounds  of  oil  to  lOil  j'ouudsof  seeds.  Though  il  ts 
not  obtained  without  ditficuhy,  it  is  cxtractetl  in  Italy  in 
large  quantity.  When  heat  u  used,  it  baa  a  barab  teatcw 
and  is  mostly  used  te  bonbic;  but  vhan  aobMnwa,  it 
,  may  ba  osad  Ihr  food. 

Tknnin  of  tba  porast  kfnd  nay  ba  clit^aA  (hm  tba  saads 
of  the  urape. 

Nearly  all  the  raisins  imported  into  this  couii;r>  are  ifuin 
Spain  and  Turkey.  Of  the  total  quantity  imported,  9a 
per  cent,  is  from  these  countries,  namely,  C-4  per  cent,  tixim 
Spain,  and  3$  per  cent  from  Turkey.  A  small  i.upply  ia 
faaaivad  ftom  Mogal,  Italy*  and  tba  <^pa  of  Goad 
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Malaga  and  Valencia  are  the  two  great  SpanUb  ports  of 
■hipment.  At  the  connMoeement  of  the  present  century, 
LADoids  cttiiiMlad  tb«  •xmcii  of  Matan  at  149,677  cwts.. 
valued  at  6t9,0(NWl,  ana  ihoM  of  vdene^  at  3C,60o 

ewts..  valued  at  11, fiOOr  In  1829  however  M.  Moroaii  <le 
Jonnds  {Sltititliquf  d«  PE'^pdgne)  estimated  llie  lotal  vaUiu 
of  flints  cxportwi  from  S^tain  at  only  300, DUO/.  In  I&.H 
the  exports  of  msma  from  Malaga  oonsisted  of  274,626 
boxes  and  162.RU6  barrel*,  one-half  of  which  were  shipped 
ibr  the  United  Sutea,  and  on»4ixth  for  England.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  tbe  auppljr  from  Turkej  ia  abipped  at  Cbesrod 
and  Vourla,  small  portunear  Smyrna,  the  only  misins  ship- 
ped at  Smyrna  being  the  small  fine  species  called  Buliana». 
Che«m4  o«es  its  prosperity  entirely  to  this  trarlo  ;  and  the 
Franks  go  flown  iliere  in  the  month  of  Oftul>er  merely  to 
4>hip  the  I'niit  which  is  produced  in  f,'reat  nbundanco  ui  the 
viciniU.  Mr.  Macfarlane  states  Womtanhnople  in 
that  fourteen  English  vessols,  three  Austrian,  and  one 
Aniarioao  took  fruit  (many  of  them  vbolo  oaigoes)  during 
Ml  ttaf  in  tha  town. 

In  Auj^u^t.  1  Rl^t,  the  imix^rt  duty  on  raisins  wa«  reduoed  to 
1 55.  per  cw t.  on  forei;;n,and  7*.  (>(l.  iffnim  Rri(i»h  poisessmns. 
Ttu!  duly  had  protiou>l}  liceii :  — fium  Biiiwh  Jio.^se^MlJn^  ■ 
10«..  foreign  sun  A'ls.  6d.,  otlter  ivurlii  ±1^.  (reduced  m 
to2U«.)-  In  the  flvoyenrs  from  1829  to  1833  the  old  duty 
producod  aoDually  iA4,74e/.;  andin  tlw  flveyaan  following 
tbo  Tednetkni  fhna  1636  to  1839,  Iho  annau  avaiage  duty 
amounted  to  I2u.5i26^  Tbe  avengo  atihiial  eonaumption 
in  the  United  Km^dotii,  in  eaeh  of  tbo  fdlowing  periods 
of  fivL-  years,  was  as  fallows :  —  1820-4,  138,287  cwt. ; 
1825-y.  N4.141CWI.  ;  IR3i»-4.  J4«,5.V>  cwt. ;  1833-9,  100,740 
cwt.  The  consumpliun  of  l  exceeded  any  previous  year, 
boil^  179.335  cwt.  Since  ilie  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
wines,  tbo  naoof  raisins  in  this  country  fur  making 
ivMt  winoa  bag  boon  groaily  dimlnbhed,  and  tbua  the  bene- 
icia!  efliwt  of  loworinr  tho  dnty  on  latoins  fa  not  ao  apparent 
as  it  wrivdd  (ither«  i.se  nave  been. 

R.A.I  A  is  iv  .S;uiserit  word.  !»i'j;nil\ ;iig  kiii^  or  ruier,  anil 
is  the  wme  Word  as  the  I^un  irx.  rrf^-in.  In  the  aiitieni 
writings  of  the  Hindus  tbe  word  is  applied  to  all  tbe  differ- 
ent kings  or  prineoa  of  fiinduttan.  and  tbo  title  li  atdl 
given  to  native  prinoes. 

RAJAMVNDRY.  tho  namo  of  a  diatriot  and  town  of 
Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  ufMadra.s  and  provinooof  tbo 
Northern  Circani.    [Circaus,  Northkrw.] 

RAJAST'HAN.  [Rajpoota:<a.] 

RAJMAHAL,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the  presidency 
and  province  of  Bengal,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Gdiij;e*,  in 
ti'  2*  N.  lat.  and  87-  43'  K.  long.  Though  formerly  a  large 
elty*  and  at  one  time  tbe  capital  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
it  now  ooaalMa  of  1itt|o  note  than  a  long  atveot  of  nnd  buta, 
■one  tomna  and  dllapldatod  mostiues,  ond  ifa*  ruiMtof  a  vast 
palace,  which  was  built  by  the  Sultan  Suj;ili,  lnolhor  of  tho 
erup^ror  Aurungaebe,  and  rompleted  m  K.  Uk  In  tlie  fol- 
lowing; vear  however  a  fne  destriiye<l  the  greater  pnrt  of  the 
town  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  palace;  and  not  long 
aflorwaidaa  branch  of  the  Ganges  changed  its  course,  and 
Mrried  away  nearhr  all  tbo  bouaos  whieb  lomalnod.  Tbo 
Mogul  governofof  Bengal  was  tben  obliged  totranalbr  hit 
residettce  to  Dacca,  and  Rajmahal  has  continued  in  a  state 
of  decay  ever  since.  Its  population  however  is  said  to  lje 
still  not  much  les»>  tlum  ,3o,uoo 

RAJM  AH  AL  H 1 LLS,  agroup  of  mountains  « liicli  derive 
their  name  fmrn  the  town  of  Rajmahal,  near  wlndi  the 
southern  part  of  them  commences :  tbey  extend  about  6U 
Bilei  northward  along  the  weat  bank  of  MO  Gangot-  They 
Ibnn  a  deiaobcd  naaa,  manblo  Ibo  greater  fiart  of  tbo 
Woldi  mouniaina  both  In  height  and  goooral  appmranee. 
and  occupy  an  area  perhapa  equal  to  Merioneth^hire  and 
C«ernarvon«hire.  They  are  bounded  on  all  sides  hy  a  level 
coimiry,  and  rise  from  the  flat  surface  of  Bengal  a»  if  out 
of  the  wa..  They  are  well  wooded,  and  there  is  much  thick 
jungle,  so  that  tbey  abound  in  wild  animals  of  all  kinds 
ftom  tbe  Jaokal  to  tbe  tiger,  and  from  tbe  deor  to  tbo  ele- 
phatit  and  rMnoeeroa. 

The  Rajmahal  HilU,  and  indeed  all  the  hilly  country  be- 
tween Rajmahal  and  Burdwan,  are  inhabited  by  tbe  Puhar- 
reet  (or  mountaineers),  wlio  appear  to  bo  an  ulioriginal  race, 
differinj;  from  the  mhahilanis  of  tlie  plain  in  feature*, 
language,  manners,  and  religion.    They  are  ea.«ily  disiin- 

niabaMO  fh>m  the  Hindus  by  tbetr  long  narrow  eyes, 
WjwiBah  Ibeea,  and  flattiifa  tanMd>n|>  noaes ;  lu  stature 
imtf  «M  ntlMr  Aatt  bat  ttong  and  aotivo.  Ihey  live 


rhietly  bv  the  cbace,  m  which  they  use  bows  and  arrowa, 
few  of  them  having  Ore-arms,  and  they  shoot  the  larger 
animals  with  poisoned  anowe.  In  additioa  to  bidoa  and 
game,  they  dispose  of  wax  and  honey,  in  whieb  their  hiUe 

abound,  and  they  cultivate  millet  irt  considerable  quuntily. 

Their  language  diflers  very  remarkably,  both  horn  the 
Hindustanee  and  the  BenKaloe.but  is  said  to  bear  a  htrikin^ 
r«»»emblanoe  to  that  of  tbe  Bheels  and  the  Gonds,  so  that 
these  tribes  are  apparently  diVerent  branches  of  ibe  same 
great  fkmilv,  which  extends  over  all  tbemoontaioous  centre 
of  India.  [Hindcvtaiv,  p. '^21.1  At  leoM  iMboto  period 
tbey  have  probably  been  drivon  to  tbei*  nieeiiit>in>wtida  by 
tho  triboa  prolbtsing  tbe  Bnthminieal  fsith. 

The  Milage*  of  the  Puliarrees  are  very  ^ni  il'  r.nd  wretched, 
but  the  itihabiiaiits  pay  no  taxes,  antl  live  uiuler  their  own 
chiefs  umSer  British  protection.  Tlic  men.  be:ng  ciiiedy 
occupied  ill  hunting,  dislike  work,  but  thewoinen  are  indua- 
triouB  in  cultivating  the  little  patches  of  garden  round  their 
villagea.  Kaeb  viUage  baa  a  ehiai^  and  a  nnmber  of  villagie 
eompoM  a  diatrlett  ovorwbieh  alio  tbeiv  io  a  ebief.  Inferior 
crimes  are  tried  by  a  jim-  of  five  old  men  in  every  village  ; 
but  capital  crimes  are  tried  in  the  presence  of  tha  European 
judge  by  un  assembly  of  villiiife  r[i  ,iM>  )  reaided  over  by  a  dia* 
trict  chief.    Polygamy  is  not  forlndden,  but  is  rare. 

The  Puhanroes  nave  no  ct%tes  ;  thev  care  nothing  for  tbo 
Hindu  deitiee;  and  tbey  have  no  tool*  or  imageaof  any 
kind.  A  blaek  atono,  fbund  la  tho  hiUa,  ia  oonteetatod  by 
iome  ceremonies,  and  need  aa  an  altar.  BuflUoes,  hogs, 
(Vuits.  fbwU,  grain,  and  tnirita,  are  on  eertain  occasions 
offered  op  Io  the  ^'ods,  and  afterwards  feasted  on.  Prayer 
to  '  Rudo  Cf<)s.nee,'  winch  in  their  language  means  the 
supreme  (JmiI,  i*  strictly  enjoined  and  practised  morning 
and  everting.  They  have  several  inferior  deities,  and  also 
some  evil  oiics.  They  believe  that  tbe  ooali  of  the  good  are 
aent  back  to  earth  in  tbo  bodiea  of  mat  men,  and  thooo  of 
tbo  wieked  in  tbo  (brm  of  brutee  and  even  treoa. 

Till  within  the  last  sixty  years  a  deadly  feud  had  ex- 
iste<l  between  tlie  Puliarrees  and  the  inhabllanls  of  tliu 
neiKlibouring  lowlands,  and  m  tho  former  were  contiiuialiy 
making  forays,  the  Mohammedan  semindars  shot  them 
like  mad  don  WbOhwer  they  came  within  reach.  Bat 
Mr.  Cleveland,  having  been  appointed  judge  of  Boglipoor, 
rigorously  forbade  and  promptly  punitbed  all  violonee  ftora 
tbo  semindara  againat  the  ruharrees ;  he  got  some  of  the 
latter  to  enter  bis  servleo,  and  took  pains  to  attach  them 
to  him,  and  to  learn  their  laiigu.-ii^e ;  and  at  last  raised 
a  corp?«  of  Sepoys  from  umong  ihoiu,  which  he  ^lationed 
at  Sicligully.  .Judt:e  Cleveland  dleil  in  1784,  in  tlie  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  u^e,  and  a  monument  was  raised  to  bia 
memory  neir  Bu^liponr,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Puharree 
ebieCi  and  tbo  lowland  zemindars,  and  waa  endowed  Iqr  them 
with  eomo  landa fbr  keeping  it  in  repair.  Tbo  natives  meet 
once  ft  year,  in  coiisideiubie  numbers,  and  have  a  hand- 
some '  poiijah,"  ur  religious  j>pectacle,  in  honour  of  ('levo- 
laiid's  memory.  A  kcIkwI  has  since  been  re-esiablishe  i 
by  Lord  Hastings,  for  the  Puharrces,  at  Boglipoor,  which 
was  originally  set  on  foot  1^  Cleveland,  but  waa  abamo- 
fully  negleoted  by  bia  sueeeesor*  in  office. 

(H^r'e  Narmliv§ofaJottmey  through  the  UpptrPro 
vinrgg  o/  tndia,  London,  1828.) 

RAJPOOTA'NA,  an  extensive  territory  of  Hindustan, 
so  c.illed  because  tlie  gre«!er  part  of  it  belonjs  lo  ilie  l{;ij 
poot  princes.  1 1  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  coincident  wuii 
the  antleni  evince  of  4;'me*r.  Bajast'han,  or  '  the  abode  or 
country  of  princes,'  is  another  name  for  the  same  terntury. 
Rajpootana  is  situated  between  23"  4^'  and  31"  N.  lui,  and 
70*  SS'  and  Jf  4fl'  X.  fong.  It  i»  bounded  on  tbo  north  by 
Lahore,  on  tbo  nortb-weet  by  Mooltan.  on  tbe  west  by  Sinde, 
on  the  sniilh  by  Gii.'erat  and  MaUvu,  and  on  the  east  by 
Agra  and  DeUii;  but  the  boundarLes  are  very  irregular, 
and  not  distinetiy  defined.  lis  ^ireatest  lorgth,  from  u.uth 
to  north,  is  about  480  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
east  lo  w^s,  about  400  miles.  If  estimated  as  a  square^ 
each  side  would  probably  be  about  noo  uiileo ;  ao  that  ita 
territory  may  bo  teekonoa  at  90,000  square  milee,  or  about 
6000  square  miles  more  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 

Rajpootana  is  divided  into  eight  principnlitieit,  be<ides  the 
Batti  country,  or  Hill  Slates.  The  ]  i  im  uvi  i  i  ;t  are — 
Jypix)r,  Koiab.  Boondee,  Mewsr  (or  CKxlipuorj,  Morwar 
(or  .JouripDor),  Ti>nk.  Jessulmir,  and  Bikajiir.  Tlie  rjtv  of 
Ajmeer,  with  a  small  territory  surrounding  it,  belongs  to 
tile  British. 

Tbo  great  ebain  of  the  Aiavulli  mountaina  atnteboat  in  • 
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OMth-eastern  direclion,  througii  the  greater  pM'  Kai- 
poolana,  t'mm  the  bUly  rouniry  whicn  coiineci-i  ii  wiUi  ilic 
Vindhya  mountains  almont  ta  ihe  conruie.s  of  Diliii.  (Ara- 
ruLLi.J  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Ara- 
vulli  is  a  8«n(lv  waste,  extending  northward  to  the  Ghurra 
branch  of  the  UtAiu^  and  triaiog  luwaida  the  aouth  in  a  lue* 
eearion  of  steppei.  In  this  barren  territory  are  oompriwd 
the  prinripaliiics  of  Marwar,  Jessulmir.  and  Bikanir.  A 
few  oases  occur,  the  largest  of  which  art>  tho»c  in  which  the 
towns  of  Joudpoor,  Jessulmir,  and  liikanir  have  bt-en  built. 
To  the  north-cast  is  the  country  of  ihe  Batti,  the  Hill  Staler, 
wbieb  ia  separated  from  Lahore  hy  the  Sutledj.  li  i-^  rooun- 
ttinons  to  the  east,  and  emxoaohed  on  by  the  dtwart  to  the 
west,  but  that  pan  which  ia  watered  by  the  Gagor  ia  very 
fert  lo,  lunl  produrt's  corn,  rice,  sugar,  and  lobafco.  To  ilie 
«a»t  of  ihe  Aravulli  inouniaitis,  and  runnintt  m-arly  parnlli,-! 
with  them,  are  the  Chiiore  mount;iini.  lHindi  stan,  jt. 
214.]  The  couniry  between  the  two  ranges,  which  i.«  ft\>m 
•0  to  lot*  miles  broad,  comprise*  the  principalities  of  Me- 
war,  Boondee,  Tonk»  and  Jypoor.  Kotah  is  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Chitore  nountaina,  i»  a  rocky  diatricL 

Kajpootnna,  west  of  the  Aravulli  mountains,  is  for  the 
mom  part  little  better  than  a  desert;  vast  tracts  of  it  consist 
of  nothing;  Init  fine  !^and.  on  which  not  a  btmlf  of 
grows,  and  which  tiie  winds  form  inu>  hilU,  sometimes  80 
nr  90  feet  high,  which  continually  change  their  form  and  posi- 
limit  ao  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  pass  across  those  jMurts 
of  the  country  where  they  occur.  In  some  places  the  sand 
is  more  consolidated,  and  ,  mixed  with  stones,  and  produces 
stunted  buiihes  and  i-oar^e  gra.'i:>,  which  affords  a  scanty 
supply  of  pasturage  to  a  few  herds  of  camcl>  and  ttucks  of 
sheep  in  the  season  when  the  periodical  rains  occur,  which 
however  are  of  short  duration  and  not  abundant.  A  vil- 
lage is  found  here  and  there^  oonsisting  of  buta  made 
ofatraw,  and  surmounted  by  a  oonicai  roof  A  few  fichls 
mnound  the  hnts»  and  the<»e  ai*  eoeiosed  by  a  bedfe  of 
stunted  thorns.  Nothing  can  be  more  wretebed  than  the 
uppeaiaiico  of  these  villages  and  their  rni>erablo  inhabi- 
tants. The  aspect  of  the  counin  somewhat  improve*  as  it 
rises  towards  the  Ara\'iilli  mountains  on  the  snuih  l  ast ;  the 
om*s»  become  more  frequent,  and  thn«c  lar^e  ones  in 
which  the  great  towns  of  Jessulmir.  IJ  im  ,  Najjore,  and 
Joudpoor  aie  situated,  are  tolerably  fertile.  The  whole  of 
Ibrwar  Indeed  has  a  better  mi)  and  is  in  a  better  state  of 
cultivation  than  the  oilier  principalities  on  the  west  of  the 
Aravulli  mountains,  and  as  good  as  mo^^t  parts  of  tho^  on 
the  east.  There  are  nuineruus  wells  for  irri^atinj;  the  land, 
but  as  they  are  very  deep,  agriculture  u  expensive.  Still 
the  villages  are  in  a  good  state ;  the  corn  looks  well ;  the 
cotton  t*  as  fine  as  any  in  India ;  and  the  oxeft  and  sheep 
are  large  and  highly  prized.  There  are  no  1hriMreea»  but 
the  water-melon  is  in  ^-rt-nt  nlnin  birf^,  Ti"'  prineipalitv 
uf  which  Joudpoor  is  iu^  li  uc^;Ci;bi.ii  -a  tiie  article 

Marwar. 

Rajpootana,  east  of  the  Aravulli  range,  though  its  soil  is 
of  a  similar  sandy  character  to  that  on  the  west,  is  murh 
more  fertile  and  genenl^  better  enltivated.  The  peiiodical 
rains  are  more  abundant  and  continue  longer,  ana  wells  for 

the  jim  pose  of  irrigatini;  the  land  in  the  dry  season  are  very 
nutuerous.  These  wells  are  of  two  kinds,  common  draw- 
wells  and  'boolees.'  The  common  draw-wells  are  often  very 
deep,  sunieiimes  upwards  of  200  feet.  The  tnanner  of 
sinkuig  tbeui  IS  curious,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
woidd  be  praeticable  in  a  deep  loose  sand.  A  circular 
hollow  lover  eP  masonry*  of  a  suitable  diameter,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  is  constructed,  and  is  left,  standing  for  a 
year  or  more,  till  it  is  well  consolidated  and  set.  The  sink- 
ing of  the  well  is  then  commenced,  and  the  tower,  being 
undermined,  sinks  gradually  and  steadUy  down,  forming  the 
casing  of  the  well.  When  the  top  of  the  tower  has  reached 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  more  masonry  is  added,  and  thus 
the  sinking  protxeds  till  water  is  reached.  The  bootees  are 
square  pits,  lined  with  hewn  stone,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
across,  and  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep.  A  fliglit  of  broad 
stone  steps  at  one  sifJe  desrt'iulb  to  the  water's  edge.  On 
Ihe  opposite  "jide,  ut  llio  l»i(>,  is  a  pulley,  as  m  tlie  common 
Wells,  to  draw  up  the  water  by  oxen.  The  steps  are  u«ed 
by  persons  who  desire  to  wasii  themselves,  or  who  have 
not  rope  enough  toreaohthe  water  from  the  surface.  Many 
of  these  booleea  are  raiy  beautiful,  with  noble  staircases, 
and  witfi  a  kind  of  portieo  and  pillars,  richly  wrought,  as  an 
approach  to  t'l  ni  The  practice  of  having  hteps  down  to 
the  ed^  of  the  water  arises  from  the  ruligmiis  observances 


I  ut  i  Molmfumedans  nud  Iiindus,  wiiir)!  mnkr  Trn?!iinjE; 
an  accomi)animent  of  prayer.  For  irrif^alii.ji;  ihc  .and  the 
waler  is  drawn  up  in  a  large  leatliein  bucket,  by  oxen,  over 

]  a  rude  pulley,  and  poured  by  the  labourer  into  the  '  gools,* 
or  small  channels,  by  whifih  it  is  conducted  to  the  fields. 
For  ablution  and  other  nurpoees  an  earthen  jar  ia  let  down 
by  a  string  from  someof  the  galleriee  which  are  oonstrueted 
on  tlie  flight  of  steps  ;  thosf!  who  have  not  this  convenience 
are  oblijjed  to  go  down  to  ihe  bottom  with  u  !»kia,aud  bring 
the  water  up  on  their  heads  or  back<i. 

The  principality  of  Jypoor,  with  its  capital,  is  described 
under  Jyenaohttiu  The  small  territories  uf  Boondee  and 
Tonk  may  be  considered  as  included  nnder  the  same  head. 
The  principality  of  Kotah,  though  small, is  somewhat  larger 
tlian  the  two  preceding.  It  escfiped  the  ravages  of  the 
Pi'ndarees  through  llie  bravery  ami  talents  of  the  regegt 
Zalim  Singh. who  bylhe  employment  of  very  limiled  meiuis 
made  his  little  territory  a  sort  of  Edenamtd  the  surrounding 
misery  whieh  thoM  ferocious  robbers  occasioned,  and  his 
court  became  an  asylum  for  the  unfortunate  from  every 
neighbouring  principality.  The  town  of  Kotah  is  seated  on 
the  Chumbul.  a  branch  of  the  Jumna,  in  SA®  IS'  N.  lat.  and 
75'  47'  E.  long. 

Mewar,  though  mountainous,  is  toleraltly  fertile,  and 
prodneos  all  kinds  of  grain,  sugtir,  mdigo,  cotton,  and 
opium,  but  not  enough  of  the  last  to  export  any.  Good 
pastures  are  rare,  and  the  cattle  are  smaller  than  in  the 
neighbouring  districts.  Mewar  suffered  to  a  dreadful  ex- 
tent from  the  Pindarecs,  and  has  since  only  partially  ne- 
covered  from  the  desolation  which  they  occasioned.  Oodt- 
poor,  the  capital  of  Mewar,  is  in  24''  34'  N.  lat.  and  73"  A  t>' 
£.  long.  It  in  seated  in  a  mountainous  dislncc,  and  is  a 
place  of  great  strength,  which  can  only  bo  approached  by 
three  narrow  defiles.  Chitore,  the  former  capital.  ho\ing 
been  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  Oodipoor  became  the 
residence  uf  Uie  nga.  or  ranah,  as  he  is  called.  This 
Hindu  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  purest  in  India,  and 
Its  members  have  steadily  resisted  any  atiempls  at  inter- 
mi.vture  either  with  Mohammedans  or  Hindu>.  always  in- 
termarryinf^  with  one  another.  'I'iie  town  of  Chitore  is 
situate']  m  a  rocky  plam,  in  24"  63'  N.  laU  and  < -J"  46'  E. 
long.,  on  the  banla«  of  ijic  Hunnass,  over  which  aretliu  rums 
of  a  long,  lofty,  and  handsome  alone  bridge  of  euht  Gothic 
arches,  and  one  aemleireular  one  in  the  centre.  Onifom  is  a 
tolerably  largo  town,  with  many  pagodas  and  a  meanly  built 
basaar.  There  is  a  beautiful  minaret, dedicated  io  Siva.  It 
is  a  square  tower  upwards  of  one  hun<lred  feet  hn;h,  con- 
sisting of  nine  stories  of  white  marble  eiaburaicly  and  ta.ste- 
fully  sculptured,  and  Burmounte<l  by  a  cupola,  the  two 
highest  stories  ptqiecting  like  balconies,  so  that  it  is  smaller 
at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  A  fortress  of  gtest  strength  and 
considerable  e,\tent,  including  the  f  i  i  r-  palace  of  the 
ranah  of  Oudipoor,  n  situated  on  tlio  toj^^':  a  lugu  ruck  dose 
to  the  town. 

Ajmcer,  in  26°  28'  N.  lat,  and  74"  42'  E.  long.,  is  a  niode- 
rate-sized  town  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill.  The  houses  are 
well  buili,  and  aw  moatly  whitewashed.  On  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  a  mmurfcaUe  fortima  called  Tuaghnr,  which  is  a  place 

of  ^real  strength,  and  is  in  most  parts  inaccessible.  Ajroeer 
is  resorted  to  by  great  crowds  of  Mohammedan  pilgrims^ 
who  come  hc-e  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Shekh  Kajah  MowOd 
Deen,  a  saint  whose  miracles  are  celebrated  all  over  India. 
Just  above  the  town  ef  Ajmeer  is  a  large  lake,  which  was 
formed  by  the  emperors  of  Delhi  by  dammtng  up  the  outlet 
of  an  eatlMMdve  valley,  into  wlrii^  a  iftamber  of  rilis  were  rva- 
dbcted.  The  lake  is  four  miles  in  circumference  in  dry 
weather,  and  six  during  the  rains.  It  aQurds  the  means  of 
irrigation  to  a  large  district  on  its  banks,  supplies  abundance 
of  excellent  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ajmeer,  .ind  is  full 
offish.  In  1818  the  city  of  Ajmeer,  wiih  tlie  surrounding 
district,  was  ceded  to  the  British  by  Dowlet  Rao  Sindh,  in 
exchange  for  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Halwa. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Rajpootaua  which  have  not 
been  noticed. are  the  following: — Bikanir,  in  27'  5b'  N.  lat. 
ami  7.3°  Jo'  E.  long.,  a  large  town  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
dilch.  The  raja  resides  tn  a  foil  nut  fit  from  the  tOWn« 
whore  ilure  is  an  excellent  spring  of  freshwater.  BoOtt* 
dee,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Boondee^  b  m  anall 
town  on  the  side  of  a  rangeof  biln»  en  the  aonmitoif  whieh 
is  the  nga'a  palace,  a  laige  stone  edifice  strongly  forttted. 
Jessolmur.  [HtNOtrsTATf,  p.  221.]   Tonk,  on  the  Bunni 
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frnmtn  .iilU,surroutulcd  by  of  solirl  masonry,  and  with 
Its  ra>ilG  on  tlie  mountain  lup.  The  ruja  a  palace  in  a  large 
but  rudely-built  fort  on  tbc  banks  of  a  tine  pond.  Wuerh  is 
»  burge  town  tumuoded  by  a  high  mud  reinpart  well  Hanked 
by  Mmieiroular  bwtiom^  and  irith  a  wide  but  shtlleir 
ditch. 

The  frinerpal  men  of  llai  poo  tana  are~-fhe  Chumbul 
[HiTJm  sTAN,  p.  215]:  the  Bunnasa,  an  afllueiit  of  the 
Chtiiiibul;  and  the  Loony,or  Salt  River,  which  tlow$throuKh 
B»Iar\v  ir.  and  dteppein  in  the  giwt  aatt  nanh  ef  the 
Runn. 

The  climate  of  Rajpoouna  is  oppressively  hot  in  summer, 
with  paiehing  wind*.  In  winter  it  it  ooidar  than  t«  pleMent 
m  a  country  where  fuel  is  everywhere  searee  and  extremely 

dear.  The  i\rici\  duns:  of  rameU  or  cows  is  almost  univer- 
sally ust-'d  for  fuel.  Wood  for  barning  or  buildinsj  is  only 
grown  in  the  south-east  on  tlie  coiifmos  of  Agra. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Raipootana  will  be  suf- 
Bciently  known  from  the  preceding  deiirriptions.  Of  wild 
eniinaia  there  are  timers,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild  hoga.  East 
oftheAravulli  mountaioilaiye  herdeof  deer  are  ooeaeion- 
a'ly  rrict  with,  which  are  found  to  be  cxlicmely  tame  in  a 
(uiititiy  vvhuru  iliey  are  !>eldom  Used  as  food.  Tl>ere  are  coii- 
siderable  numbeis  of  ciimols,  oxi-ii,  and  somo  buffaloes, 
large  tl»ck»  of  sheep,  and  an  excellent  breed  of  horses.  The 
pea-fowl  is  regarded  asaaacnd  bird,  and  is  very  abundant, 
M  ia  alao  a  beautiful  green  pigvon*  and  both  ate  as  tame  as 
bam-door  fowl.  Thete  are  mines  of  iron  and  lead.  Salt, 
caTtle,  camels,  horses,  nnd  cliee<(i  arc  r\ ported  from  Rajpoo- 
*  mi  by  ihe  ports  of  Gujc'ial.  At  S,iinbiir,  about  forty  miles 
'.v.>t  Irom  Jypoor,  is  :i  largo  salt  hike,  which  sujiplieti  the 
greater  part  of  western  and  northern  Hindustan  vuih  that 
useful  ari  icic. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rajpootana  are  nnerallv  Hindus, 
but  there  is  a  oonsiderable  number  of  Mol  lanineaarM.  Pro* 

bably  the  whole  population  does  not  exceed  r?,ooo.oon,  and 
conMsts  principally  of  Rajpoots,  Bhcels,  Jains,  Junis,  and 
Mairs  besides  the  Mohammedans.  The  Rajpoois  .vru 
Hindus.  Till  they  came  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
they  were  httle  better  than  robbers, and  were  engaged  in  in- 
cesaant  war&re  with  each  other :  (sinsequently  the  towns  and 
many  of  the  larger  villages  of  Rajpootana  are  IbrtiSed,  and 
generally  placed  in  situations  where  they  might  b«  protected 
by  a  fortress  on  a  rocky  hei|;ht.  The  Rajpoots,  though 
more  peaceable  than  tliey  were,  are  not  improved  in  other 
respects.  They  are  described  a»  idle,  and  addicted  to  in- 
toxication, opium-eating,  and  other  kinds  of  sensuality.  The 
Bbeets  or  BhiU  [Hindustan,  p.  221]  are  a  wild  race,  who 
dwell  generally  in  the  roountain-lMtnesses,  whither  they 
appear  to  hare  been  driven  by  the  Rajpoots.  Thmr  bear  a 
«tronz  resemblance  to  the  Puharrees  of  Rajmahaf,  and  by 
si:iiilnr  treatment  night  probably  be  similarly  improved. 
[Rajmahal  HlLtS-l  The  Jauts  are  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  all  parts  of  Rajpootana,  and  the  whole  of  the  Batti 
tace  maybe  oonsidered  as  belonging  to  them.  The  Mairs 
are  dc^ribed  in  the  article  AsAWttl. 

The  Rajpoot  stales  were  never  properly  subjected  by 
the  Mohammedan  emperors ;  for  though  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pa V  a  trihnte  and  fiiriiibli  a  certain  nuinbiT  of  rner- 
fenary  soldiers,  they  coiUiiuied  in  a  stale  of  half  int]cpi>r»- 
■ence,  and  their  continual  revoiis  occasioned  tlieir  principal 
ciim  to  be  several  times  destroyed.  After  the  deuth  of 
AeniDgXebe^  in  17U7,  Rajpootana  continued  nominally  sub- 
•jsctlo  the  eroneror  of  IXalbi  till  1748,  when  its  ehietii  h»- 
esme  independent.  Since  then  the  desolating  attsRhs  of 
the  MahrattiLs  have  cninpelled  them  to  plur  l-  tln  rnselvt-s  ' 
under  the  jiroteclioii  of  Great  Brituin.  The  rsij,!-.  of  Raj-  j 
I  '  tana  are  independent  80\ crcimns.  but  an  Eiiplish  olh-  er 
commands  its  forces,  and  a  garrision  has  been  established  at 
Ajmeer  sufficient  for  its  protection  against  its  enemies,  and 
abo  to  keep  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  themselves  in  subjection. 

<TodV  Annali  of  Hajast  han  ;  Hcher^s  AfofwAM;  Mill's 
Hiit  jy  nf  Briiish  India ;  MajmvS  the  Soeiety  ftr  tlw  Dif- 
'u»  -n  of  Useful  Knowledire.) 

RALEIGH.  SIR  WALTER,  horn  in  the  year  1552.  in 
the  parish  of  B  idlcx,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  was  the 
second  son  of  AValier  Ra'.eigh  and  his  third  wife  Catherine. 
(Uashter  of  Sir  Philip  Champemon  and  widow  of  Otlio  Gil- 
bert, Esq.  of  Compton.  Devon.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  whose 
name  is  c -.iiu-^^'ed  with  the  attempts  to  discover  a  norlh- 
•"est  pa^ia<re,  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  half-brother.  In 
ire  .ctired  i  <  i  ourhood  nf  Budley,  Raleigh  received  the 
rtidiineBts  of  bis  education.   He  was  entered  a  eonmooer 


of  Oriel  College.  Oxfird.  in  or  ab.»ut  the  year  1568.  whore, 
to  use  the  words  of  Anthony  Wood.  '  h<»  was  worthily  es* 
teemed  a  proficient  in  oratory  and  i)hiloAophy.*  In  |$69 
Kaloigh  accompanied  his  relative  Henry  Qianpenum  with 
a  volunteer  corps  to  France  in  aid  of  the  Hnguenots.  He  ' 
served  in  France  five  years, and  sMbsequenily  m  the  Nether- 
lands, as  a  volunteer  under  the  Pnnoe  of  Orange.  In  1576 
S.r  Humphry  Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  to  coloni.He  nny  parts 
of  Norlli  America  not  settled  by  the  allies  of  England. 
Raleigh  and  Gilbert  attempted  a  joint  e\pedition.  from 
which  Raleigh  returned  unsuccessful  in  1579.  In  the  next 
year  wc  fiird  him  commanding  a  company  of  the  royal 
troops  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  raised  by  the  carl  of 
Desmond;  he  was  one  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  charge 
of  murdering  the  Spanish  prisoners  was  commuted  bv  Lird 
Deputy  Gray.  Some  difiTerence  arising  biiiweeii  the  lord 
deputy  and  Raleigh,  the  latter  Mas  called  upon  to  defend 
himself  before  the  council,  which  be  did  with  so  much 
ability  and  i^race  that  he  gained  the  queen's  ear.  The  ra> 
mantle  incident  which  tradition  gives  as  the  oriipn  of  his 
favour  rith  the  queen  is  well  known.  Klixabeth's  partiality 
for  handsome  men  was  notorious,  and  Raleigh's  personal 
recommendations  were  great.  In  two  or  three  years  from 
\\\>t  time  he  was  introdueed  at  cimrt  he  was  knighted,  made 
captain  of  the  guaul,  senesehal  of  the  county  of  Ckirnwall, 
and  lord  warden  of  the  stannaries,  and  he  received  a  grant 
of  12,000  aeres  of  the  fotfeiled  estates  of  the  £arl  of  Def> 
mond,  and  a  lucrative  patent  for  licensing  the  vendors  of 
wine  in  England.  In  Sir  Humphry  Gi'lnt  -ailod  on 
a  second  expedition  to  North  America,  towarcis  wiuch  Ra- 
leigh, now  too  much  engaged  at  court  to  accompany  it  him- 
self, subscribed  2000/.  This  attempt  also  proved  abortive, 
and  Gilbert  perished  on  his  return  in  a  storm  in  which  his 
ship  foundered.  Raleigh,  undismayed,  obtained  for  himself 
in  1584  e  patent  investing  him  with  power  to  appropriate, 
plant,  and  govern  any  territories  that  he  might  nct|uire  in 
North  America.  In  1585  the  first  body  of  colonists  landed, 
under  tlie  LTovernment  of  Mr.  L;ine.  in  Virjjwna.  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  virgin  queen.  H  a  rrtotl,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician of  the  day.  went  out  to  survey  the  colony;  his 
survey  and  report,  and  the  introduction  of  the  ttrtiaeco-plant 
into  England  for  the  Ibvt  timei,  were  the  onlylhiitsor  this 


attempt.  rHAMttOTr.]  The  misconduct  of  the  colonuts 
brougnt  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  upon  them  ;  and  they 
re-embarked  within  a  year  on  boar  l  Sn-  Francis  Drake's 
tiquadrou,  who  viiiitod  the  Chesapeake  on  his  homeward 
voyage.  A  second  body  went  out  in  1 587  ;  but  this  expedi- 
tion also  failed ;  tbe  governor  returned  home  for  fresh  forces^ 
which  were  vciy  difficult  to  obtain,  as  he  arrived  in  the 
height  vf  the  preparations  for  iba  Spantsb  inraaion.  Ra- 
leigh however  dispatched  two  small  vessels,  which  were 
plundered  at  sea,  and  forced  to  put  back  ;  and  when  at 
length  assistance  was  sent  out,  the  colonisis  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians.  In  ISS'.i.  lindinj^  tliat  his  re^^urces 
were  unequal  to  the  forming  of  a  colony,  be  made  over  his 
patent  to  a  company  of  mefcbanta.  Raleigh  baa  I>een 
charged  with  negketing  those  wraiebed  men  who  were  left 
among  tbe  Indians  t  but  it  appears  firon  Punsbas,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1G02,  he  had  sent  five  several  times,  at  his 
own  charges,  to  find  these  people,  wlio  were  left  in  N'lrgniia 
m  I5S7  (IV.,  p.  ]653).  This  is  a  sudicient  answer  to  the 
cliarge;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend,  why 
these  few  adventurers,  in  numbsr abouiona hundred,  ahottld 
not  have  left  tbe  country  where  they  ware  unable  la  main- 
tain themselves,  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

In  ISSr  Ra!eij,'h  had  been  appointed  one  of  a  council  of 
war  to  put  thefoiees  of  the  realm  la  llie  best  order  to  willi- 
stand  any  invasion,  and  hail  command  of  the  forces  in  Corn- 
wall, of  which  county  he  was  lieutenant-general.  In  July, 
1588.  after  tbe  Armada  had  passed  up  the  Channel,  be  joined 
tlie  British  fleet  with  a  small  squadron,  and  greatly  distin* 
guished  hinuelf  in  the  several  engagements  wbieh  aodadia 
tbe  disoomflture  of  the  Spaniards.  As  a  reward  for  thesa 
services  he  received  an  augmentation  to  his  patent  of  wines^ 
and  the  ri^'lit  to  levy  toniia;;e  and  poundage  on  them.  In 
1^89  he  acconipann  d  the  Lisbnii  expedition  under  Drake 
and  Norris,  the  obji-ct'if  winch  wa.s  to  place  Don  .Antonio 
on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  [Antonio  ]  in  1591  he  sailed  on 
an  expedition  to  intercept  the  plate  lleet,  which  was  unsuc- 
oesxful;  and  during  hts  atisenee,  the  queen  having  discovered 
that  an  intrigue  existed  between  Raleigh  andBbssbetb. 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  one  of  the  roaidspf 
honour,  he  was,  immiediately  on  his  return,  thrown  intotha 
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Tower.  Raleigh  married  Miss  Throckmorton, and  on  bflins 
released  afier  a  short  confinement,  retired  to  liis  «ttat«  W 
Sborborne  in  Dor^iUhire.  It  wa.'«  during  this  retirement  that 
ho  formed  hts  Bcheoiu  fur  lh«  ducover)'  and  conquest  uf  El 
IXirado,  that  fabulous  land  of  guld  and  unbuuiHled  woallh 
io  tbo  iotorior  of  South  America,  in  the  exi-ttencc  of  which 
be  ftrndy  WUoved.  On  the  5th  of  February.  Raleigh 
sailed  frtm  PirauMltli  with  Ave  veteeii^aDd  eirived  at  TviaidM 
about  the  end  of  Ifareh.  He  eurpriwd  the  newly  founded 
town  of  S.  Jostf,  and  took  prisoner  the  governor,  Don  Antonio 
Beirio,  from  wiiora  he  exiiuc5ed  information  which  enabled 
him  to  ascend  the  Orinoco  uboul  60  leagues,  when  he  was 
fiDCoedto  return.  He  inmed  in  Riigiand  towards  the  end  of 
tbeeunilMr,  15Uj.  Ruleigh  published  an  account  of  this 
voyage,  ttiider  tbe  aouncUng  lUk  of  '  The  Diiooverv  of  the 
lartte,  rich,  and  faeeuiifVil  eninreof  Gaiaaa.'  a  work  whieh 
had  not  the  luerit  of  any  raeihodical  amingement  of  the 
matter,  though  it  roniums  nuuieroUi  vi({oroU!)  passages,  such 
as  (■hurai.-toribc  tlie  btyle  of  Ruloi;ih.  That  Raleigh,  though 
not  without  a  disposition  to  the  roar^'ellous,  actually  beliuved 
all  thai  he  wrote,  it  baldly  an  admissible  supposition.  His 
N|nrd  to  truth  waa  never  so  atrooQ  a*  to  prareat  bun  from 
enbellishing  faets  leal  or  suppoaed.  wb«i  he  thought  he 
could  tl>U!t  gain  his  ends.  His  restoration  to  fiivour  at 
court,  which  look,  place  shortly  after,  prevented  any  further 

— i: -ulion  of  hi*  deMgns  on  Guiana  durint?  the  reign  of 
kiitaUsih.     lu  he  was  employed,  with  the  rank  of 

naV'admiral,  at  the  taking  of  Caaix,  wlieie  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguiabed  himiel^  and  waa  severely  wounded  in  tbe  l«g. 
In  1597  be  took  Fayal.  About  this  time  he  was  reolond  to 
his  post  of  captaia  of  the  guard,  and  apnoioted  gownor  of 
Jer^icy.  He  now  b€«ane  deeply  engaged  in  eourt  intrigue, 
and  combined  with  Cecil,  who  uflerwauls  crushed  hitn,  to  de- 
stroy thti  Eatl  of  Kksex.  He  strongly  urged  Cecil,  in  a  letter 
which  appears  among  his  works,  to  put  down  the  earl;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whelber  this  letter  was  written  before  or  after 
the  oondem  nation  of  Sssex.  at  it  has  no  date.  Raleigh 
turned  bis  inttuenee  with  tbe  queen  to  good  aeeouBt»  by 
procuring  a  remission  of  the  sentenee  fer  mm  oTBMn^a  adhe- 
rents as  could  afford  to  purchase  his  good  offices.  One  of  these, 
Mr.  latiletun,  paid  Raleigh  lU.OVo/.  A  transaction  so  shame- 
less has  no  other  apology  than  that  it  waa  not  condemned 
by  the  opinion  uf  the  age.  Bribery  and  corruption  were 
taaiveraai,  and  we  cannot  expect  a  man  of  Raleigh's  charac- 
ter to  have  had  a  higher  ataadard  of  morality  than  hia  eon- 
tamporariea.  In  the  house  of  commons,  of  whieh  he  had 
been  elected  a  member  some  years  hefuro,  he  loiade  himself 
coi»"<picuous  by  advocating  principles  far  before  his  a^e  :  lie 
mamlained  that  every  man  should  be  Icit  at  liberty  to  em- 
ploy his  capiUl  and  labour  where  and  how  ho  hked,  and 
that  all  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  corn  should  be  removed. 

After  the  dwith  of  Elizabeth, Raleigb'e  forUinet  fell.  Uia 
haughtinMa  and  rapacity,  with  tlM  abate  be  had  in  the 
lain  of  Essex,  had  made  him  universally  disliked ;  and  Cecil, 
))is  f  )rmt3f  friend  and  associate,  had  completely  poisoned 
James's  mind  ,iKaiii.-<t  him.  The  post  of  captain  of  the 
guard  was  speedily  given  to  another,  and  his  wine-patent 
was  withdrawn.  An  opeiiing  soon  offered  for  a  more  aenous 
attack.  Jamea  had  not  long  been  seated  on  the  throne  be- 
fore two  or  three  plotaagainat  him  were  discovered.  Among 
tlicse  wa<  one  named  the  Spanish  or  Lord  Cobham's  irea- 
bun.  Lord  Cobham  being  intimate  with  Raleigh,  the  idea 
(if  hi-i  participation  instantly  »u;;ge>ied  itseW.  Raleigh  hem}; 
examined  before  the  council,  Ueckred  lii^  utter  ignorance  of 
any  plot,  but  admitted  that  he  was  uwaiu  uf  some  inter^ 
eourso  having  taken  place  between  Cobham  and  the  Count 
D'Arentberg.  the  Flemish  ambaaaador,  and  he  recommended 
that  La  Renzi.  on«!  of  that  nobleoan's  suite,  should  be  ex- 
amined. This  being  made  known  to  Cobham,  he  flew  into 
uviolent  rayc,  declaied  ihat  in  ail  his  iiUri^ues  ho  hud  hocn 
instigated  by  Hab.  igli,  aiut  that  the  money  to  be  paid  by 
Spain  wa.s  i<<  bo  lodged  in  the  island  uf  Jersey,  ot  which 
Island  Raleigh  was  governor.  Ue  shortly  alterwards  fully 
and  solemnly  retracted  all  that  he  had  »aid  «««ilMt  Sir 
Walter,  who  waa  nevertheless  committed  to  the  Tower  ott  a 
charge  of  high-treason,  in  July.  1603.  While  there  he  made 
ati  uUr 111 I't  at  .suicide  by  ntabbing  himself.  In  September, 
li*iieiu;h  was  tried  at  Winchester,  and  found  puiliy. 
Djubls  havi;  frequently  been  llirown  dn  the  whole  ot  the 
facts  connected  with  Raleigh's  aocu&aliou.  That  his  con- 
demnation was  procured  by  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and 
that  tbe  f  erdiet  of  the  jury  waa  nut  juatiHed  by  tbe  evidenoBk 
tten  can  b*  no  doubt;  but     IVeneb  nohn 


  nm  morally  guilty.  It  it  eartain  that 

•ueb  a  plot  did  enat  for  placing  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on 

the  throne,  that  the  archduke  knew  of  it,  and  that  his  mi* 
Ulster  Aremb^*g  had  corresponded  with  Cobham  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  jiromised  a  sum  of  muney  m  support  of  it.  It 
seems  probable,  indeed  almost  certain,  tliat  Raicigii  was 
aware  of  Cobham's  correspondence,  althou^'h  he  might  not 
ha  an  aetiml  partieipalor  in  the  ploL  Some  judieioua  writan 
are  of  opinion  that  he  vai  even  a  prineipal  mofver  in  it. 
Thf  In  ^t  n.-rrv,,iit  of  this  celebrated  trial  is  in  Mr.  Jardine's 
'  Ciauiiiai  i rials'  (Library  uf  Enterluining  Knmpledge),  to 
which  we  refer  for  dumu  interesting  remarks  ait  to  the  sup- 
posed illegality  of  the  procedings  on  Raleigh's  trial,  and  on 
the  state  of  the  criminal  law  at  Ihat  time. 

Raleigh'e  conduct  during  bis  trial  entirely' changed  tbe 
general  feeling  of  diilike  entertained  towatdt  bim:  an  eye* 
witness  observed, '  In  half  a  day,  the  mind  of  all  the  com* 
pany  changed  from  the  extrcmest  hate  to  the  greatest  pity. 
He  was  reprieved  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  w.is 
confined  for  thirteen  yeai^.  His  faiudy  Kutfeied  scvortdy 
by  his  attainder:  be  had  some  yeara  before  conveyed  bis 
estate  of  Sherborne  to  hia  Mntieaerving  hiaowu  hie-iotereat, 
wbieb  waa  now  IbrMted.  and  a  alight  daw  being  dieetfwted 
in  the  deed  of  oonveyanoe,  Carr,  the  king's  favourite,  pe- 
titioned for  and  obtained  the  estate  himself,  reserving  only 
bUOU/.  as  a  corapen-alion  for  Raleigh's  family.  During  his 
long  imprisonment  bo  turned  to  luleUticlual  pursuits,  and, 
with  many  minor  pieces, executed  his  greatest  work,  'The 
Hiatory  of  the  World,'  a  project  of  such  vai>t  extent,  that 
the  hare  idea  of  bit  nndertaking  it  excites  our  admiration. 
As  an  author,  Hume  lays, '  ho  is  the  best  model  of  our  an- 
tient  style.'  and  Hallam  obsen'cs  that  he  ia'leae  pedantic 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  seldom  low,  and  never 
affected.'  The  first  part  i.f  the  "History  of  the  World,' 
which  is  all  that  bir  Walter  Haleigh  completed,  is  contameil 
in  five  books,  commencing  with  tbe  creatton,  and  endmg 
with  tlie  second  Macedonian  war,  about  IftO  yean  befim 
Christ  Tbe  following  extraet  givee  a  good  epeeiinan  eftb* 
style,  while  it  aeeounta  fbr  his  not  continuing  the  worh :  *0 
eloquent, just,  and  mighty  Death!  whom  none  could  advise, 
thou  hast  persiMded :  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  ha.*,x 
done-  and  whom  all  the  world  hath  tlattered,  thou  only 
hast  cast  out  of  the  world  and  despised  :  thou  hast  drawn 
together  all  the  far-stretched  greatness,  all  the  pride,  crudty, 
aiM  ambition  of  man.  and  ouveted  it  all  over  with  thesetvo 
narrow  worde.  Hicjaretf 

'  I.astly,  whereas  this  hook,  by  the  title  it  ha'h  callelh 
Itself  ihe  "  First  part  of  the  Gi-ueral  History  of  the  VVorM." 
implying;  u  Kccond  and  third  volume,  which  I  also  iiileiidcd. 
and  have  hewn  out;  bmde:i  many  otiier  discouragementa 
persuading  mv  silence,  it  hath  pleased  G<k1  to  take  that  glo- 
rioua  prince  (iPrince  Henry)  out  of  the  world  lo  whom  they 
were  direeied,  whose  unapeekeble  and  nefcr  enough  la- 
mented loss  hath  t-ui^^l/.  mr>  i  i  ',-!v,  with  Job,  "  Versa  est  in 
luctum  cithara  iuua,  ui  or^aaoiti  lucum  in  vcwem  (leil- 
tium."  ' 

In  Hli,  Cecil  being  dead,  and  Bomenet  disgraced,  Ra- 
leigh bribed  the  uncles  of  Buckinghanif  tba  new  fawuritn^ 
and  induced  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  to  recommend  hia  prqjeet 
of  opening  a  mine  in  Guiana.  t}pon  thii  he  was  reloMed 
conditionally.  Ho  equipped  thirteen  vessels  for  this  expe- 
dition, which,  from  the  magnituile  of  the  undertjiking  and 
the  eelcbrity  of  his  name,  attracted  much  attention,  and 
Raleigh')«  »tiip  was  visited  by  all  the  foreign  ambassadors. , 
A  writer  in  the  '  Kdinburgh  Review'  (No.  cxliii.,  p.  8^)  gives 
an  extract  from  a  dispatch  of  Count  Desmareata,  the  Franeh 
minisier,  deeply  impliditing  Raleigh's  honour  t  it  ia  to  tbia 
effect:  Raleigh  *  resolved  to  abandon  his  country,  to  make 
the  king  of  France  the  first  offer  of  bis  services  and  acqui»t- 
liuns.  if  his  enterprise,  from  whicii  he  confidenliy  exp.  -ti  ] 
great  results,  should  succeed.'  Tho  iicel  reached  the  Coast 
of  Guiana  about  the  middle  of  November,  1617.  Raleigh 
waa  so  unwell  that  he  could  not  asoend  tbe  Orinoco  in  pw- 
aoD.  Chptain  Keymia,  the  ateady  Ibllovar  of  Raleigb,  led 
the  nplorii^  P«r^>  oonsistinft  of  five  companies  of  fifty  sol- 
diers each.  A  contlict  took  place  with  the  Spaniards  near 
St.  Thomas,  a  small  town  recently  built,  in  which  the 
Sipanish  governor  and  RaU-inh's  eldest  son  Walter  were 
slain  ;  after  which  Keymia,  luiving  spent  about  twenty  days 
in  a  fruitless  svmrth  tur  the  mine,  and  suffered  oonsidcrable 
loMk  latnrned  to  the  Uoet.  Kaymily  meeting  with  nothing 
bnt  Nproaehea  fiir  hia  ill  ancBM^  eomniittad  anioide.  Bar 
leigbMiMftrNewlmndlaad  to  tiatnal  and  KsBl;  intnA' 
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uig  afterwards  possibly  to  return  to  Guiana,  but  esertamiy  in 
the  mean  time  to  attack  the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  if  liu  could 
fall  in  with  it.  Before  he  roaobed  Newfoundland  the  fleet 
separated,  and  on  hi*  arriving  tlMMi  Ma  own  crew  mutinied, 
Badl  Uw  iMuority  declutog  Jor  a  itliini  to  England,  b«  waa 
foiMd  to  accompany  them.  He  arrived  at  Plymlbih,  in  July, 
1618,  anil  .v  r;ly  ifter  arrested  by  Sir  Lewia  SUikely, 
Vioe-Admiral  of  Devonithirii.  He  was  conveyed  to  London, 
and  on  hia  journey  made  some  ineffectual  uttcmpta  toesoapu. 
asd  M  Saluhury  be  feigned  sicknesa.  James,  strongly  urged 
jbw  tlw  king  of  Spain  to  punish  Raleigh  for  hia  attack  on  St. 
nMMn%  aad  b«iQg  MisioiM  to  gnttiiy  Hui  miMMnb,  laid  the 
cue  befcra  hit  wuaeiU  vlwn  it  wu  «rgiMd  lint  R«l«igb. 
being  under  an  unpardoneft  sentence  for  treason,  was  civilly 
dead,  and  accordingly  c-mild  imt  be  tried  again.  Jamci 
therefore  resolved  to  curry  into  execution  a  sentence  sixteen 
yeara  old.  which  had  b«ea  totlowtKl  by  m  imprisonment  ui 
thirteen  years.  He  was  brought  up  before  tlie  Giurt  of 
Kiog'a  Bench  to  receive  sentence  on  the  28th  of  October, 
]6lC«0d  beheaded  the  next  morning,  m  ibe  CGih  year  of 
bk  ift.  Hia  conduct  aftw  bit  eomuuital  to  the  Tower,  and 
up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  was  ao  calm  and  resigned,  as 
to  move  the  sytiipathy  even  uf  his  enemies. 

Of  Sir  Waller  Ruieigh'u  character  and  personal  appear- 
ance. Aubrey  sa>^  '  ho  was  a  tall,  handsome, and  bold  ninn, 
but  his  n»ve  was  that  he  was  damnable  proud:  be  had  a 
most  remarkable  aspect,  an  exceeding  high  forehead,  long- 
facod.  and  "  aour  «M-Udded,  a  kind  m  pigge-eie.  ' '  In  an 
age  of  maf^ifieenee  in  dran,  Ralaigh  was  conspicuous  for 
his  splendour.  Of  an  original  and  versatile  genius,  an  eiai- 
rieut  cominander  by  sea  and  land,  a  navigator  and  discoverer 
of  new  touiUr.es.  an  accmniihshod  couiticr,  a  slaiemnan,  a 
proQcient  in  the  uKH'.banicai  arts,  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  charao- 
ItfB  of  an  age  aalabnted  Ibr  ita  anauiaot  men.  Little  can  b« 
laid  ID  finonr  of  hia  moral  abaraoter:  ha  waa  crafty  and 
rapacious,  and  his  oonduct  was  not  regulated  by  truth  and 
probity ;  but  be  had  kindly  aSectiona.  and  waa  much  be- 
loved by  his  dependants.  Bcsuleii  hia  great  work,  he  was 
the  author  of  many  smttller  piucvs  on  a  variety  of  bubjecti>, 
philosophical,  political,  navaU  military,  geographical,  be- 
Buiaa  latters,  and  a  collection  of  small  poems.  He  hud  two 
aona  hj  bis  wife:  the  elder  waa  killed  in  South  .cViocnua; 
tba  aaaoad,  Caiw,  who  ama  born  ia  tha  Towar*  aurviwl 


(Birch  and  Oldvs.  Life  and  IVorki  of  Sir  W.  Palei^h; 
Tjtler.  •  Life  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,'  to  Ed.  Cab.  Ltbr. ;  Jar- 
dine's  Cnminal  Trials;  Huma;  HallaOI.  CIPMt.  Bwt ; 
Mdinburah  Review.  No.  cxliii.) 

RALEIGH-'IOWN.   [CAROLmA.  Nobth.J 

BA'LUUiB,  a  Amily  of  birds  belonging  U>  iba  Qrt^ 
of  LunuBQii  Gratlalofm  of  llliger. 

Bri^son  placed  the  Itaih  in  the  first  section  of  bis  seven- 
teenth order,  with  the  Lapwutgt,  the  JaeasM,  the  Pratincole, 
&c. 

The  genus  Rallut  of  Linnieus  consisted  of  Rails  properly 
so  called ;  and  the  species  in  the  last  edition  of  the '  Systema 
Natura,'  as  left  by  him,  were  Crex  aqtuiticu*,  Porzana, 
fiitau,  jttriatut,  torqmtut,  Pfulippenm*,  Benghalentii,  Ca> 
rnb'tnit,  and  VirginiamuM.  The  gaoua  ia  placed  in  the 
order  Oratlce  (the  fourth),  between  Airra  and  AopMo. 

I.,;iil)am  also  ^ave  it  a  place  amoni;  the  G'ra//c/i>  (hia  WVantb 
ordcri,  between  the  Pratincole  and  the  Jacana. 

Liici'pOde  arranead  UuIIm  atuontr  his  Oiseaiixde  Rivage, 
m  his  thirty-third  order  (birds  with  a  straight  and  com- 
preased  bill),  between  the  genera  Himis  uud  Scojnu, 

In  If.  Duntel'a  qratan  HtUiu*  »  placed  ia  tba  first 
Ami\j{Prtiiiro^rm  «r  Bempkotliaet}  of  bit  fifth  oider, 
F.  -haui^t,  batwaon  Uia  JdeimM  and  Oj^tlineatdkM*  (Ap- 

matopus). 

Illiger'a  Ifomxfac/y/t,  belonging  to  his  sixth  order,  Qral- 
iaiores,  include  the  genera  Airra,  JRailtts.  and  Cres. 

In  Cuvier*e  fifth  order,  Eehassiert,  Rallut  appears  in  its 
fifth  family,  Maerodactylet,  between  the  Kamichia  {Bda- 
medea)  and  the  Fulicte, 

HL  Vieillot'a  second  tribe  (Tetradaetyli)  of  hia  fi>urth 
order  {Eeka»tiert)  includes,  among  many  other  femilies, 
the  Maerodactyles,  including  the  j;enerii  Rallu-s,  Porzana, 
Jhrphfno,  and  Gallinula,  The  Maerodactyles  are  placed 
between  the  Macmnycht*  {JtcoiU^  and  thO  PitUUttflidet 
Phularoput,  &c.). 

M.  Temminck  places  i?a/Aw  between  Seolopm  tod  Oat- 
UmUa,  in  hia  thiilaenth  oidat  jOralUt}. 


la  M.  da  Blainville's  ayatem  RaUm  i»  atso  plaonl  among 
the  Maerodactylet,  in  the  order  OroUatoret. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Vigors,  treating  of  the  family  Seo- 
l^aeida,  remarks  that  among  the  grou^  which  originally 
aompoaod  tha  2Vn«^  of  Ltnneus,  the  Bhtitmfm  of 
Briaaon  nay  bo  diitmgntshed,  which,  by  its  lobated  fbet 
and  habits  uf  ^wimnv,!  !  ;  ^tuii  ls  at  iho  extremity  of  the  Sca- 
lopacida;,  a.\v\  N  a  ls  ■, iic  way  lo  ihe  succeeding  family  of 
Railidtx.  Hi'  ii  cn  observe.*  that  the  family  of  Ratlid^B, 
composed  of  1^1 '  I  n  nean  genus  JRtrra,  with  its  congeners, 
Ihlamedea,  U>  •  .  uid  C^oiwa,  111.,  together  with /?a//««. 
Linn.,  and  A<^t«a,  Linn.,  aanaapooda  with  tba  Maenkbm- 
tylet  of  Caviar.  Ho  eonjaaimoa  that  dlienjf ,  Foiat,  eoiBos 
into  this  fkmily ;  but  be  adds  that  he  knows  too  little  of  the 
group  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  The  Lmnean  ^'roups. 
lie  observes,  are  distinguished  fr^iui  the  Scoiopticidir  by 
their  stronger  bill  and  the  greater  length  ut  the  hiad  toe. 
They  are  also  separated  from  the  other  birds  of  the  order, 
and  united  among  thamaalvas,  in  bis  view,  bjr  the  abapa  of 
their  body,  whidi  ia  aomprasMd  and  iatteoad  on  tba  aides, 
in  consequeneo  of  the  narrownesa  of  their  atamam.  Mr. 
Vigors  goes  on  to  remark,  that  were  we  allowed  to  draw  an 
inference  from  llu  ii  ialo^'icul  conBtriiction  of  other  bodiea, 
which  move  wiUi  lae  greater  facility  through  the  water  in 
proportion  a»  they  assume  this  compressed  and  keel  like 
ibroi,  we  might  almost  conclude  that  this  structure,  peculiar 
to  the  birds  of  the  present  family,  facilitates  their  progress 
through  that  alamant,  and  ia  intandad  to  eoantatbalanoe  tha 
deficiency  in  tha  IbimaliMi  of  tha  Ibot,  whioh  separalaa  tham 
from  the  truer  and  more  perfectly  formed  water-birds;  and 
he  alludes  to  Wilson's  observation,  who,  when  speaking  of 
the  Rallut  yirginianm,  mentions  this  cl:  irn  ti  r  :i  iu- 
cive  to  the  progress  of  the  bird  through  the  reedy  mariibea. 
*  It  is  certain,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  *  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  these  iHida  are  axcoUant  avimmeia;  and  in  such 
habits,  as  well  as  ia  tha  shortnasa  of  thair  torn,  whkh  ia 
equally  conducive  to  thair  povoia  in  awimming,  thaw  are 
found  to  deviate  fVom  all  the  remaining  group*  of  the  order. 
They  thus  bei'otne  an  aberrant  ihmily,  and  lead  directly,  as 
has  been  before  noticed,  to  the  succeeding  order  of  Mifci- 
tores.  The  i^enus  Purra.  Linn.,  distinguished  from  Rallut, 
Linn.,  by  the  greater  length  of  the  toes,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  the  length  and  attni^taasa  of  the  nails,  is  yet 


allied  to  that  gangs  the  mnerBl  struetura  of  tba  bill. 
With  Airra  mav  ha  aluad  PaiametUtt,  Linn.,  and  Chimna, 

111.,  the  Parra  rhatHiria  of  tin  '  Syatema  Nature,'  both  of 
which  seem  to  aiiproach  Piirra  111  atlinity,  although  the  latter 
of  till  11  -  >  iinpetfec-tly  known,  that  its  situation  cannot 
bo  decided  with  certainty.  To /?a//w« succeeds  Crex,  Bechst., 
M'bich,  by  its  stronger  and  shorter  bill,  seems  to  lead  on  to 
GatliniM.  Briss.,  from  which  genua,  although  agreeing  with 
it  in  general  appearance,  it  ia  daddadljr  separated  A-om  its ' 
terrestrial  habila.  Gallinula  is  tat  apart  fhim  the  foregoing 
groups  by  the  greater  length  of  tha  toes  and  the  dilaiaiioa 
of  the  upper  mandible  upon  the  forehead.  This  latter  cha- 
racter IS  fetdl  further  developed  in  the  enauitig  g*  iui<i  P^yr- 
pkyrio,  Brisa.,  where  the  ba*e  of  the  bill  exhibits  acouM'ler- 
able  decree  of  robustness ;  and  is  also  carried  on  to  I'tatca, 
whieb  tmmadhrt^  adjoins  Porphyrio.  The  species  that 
oomposa  tha  tnia  Qt^itada  and  Arpkifrio  maj  ba  obaarvad 
to  posaasa  a  narrow  membrane  on  each  side  of  tha  toaa, 
which  extends  aloni^  their  w  '  ilij  lrn^:r[i  ,^rnight  and  entire. 
We  thus  recognise  the  graduiil  iipjfU/Xiiiialion  of  these 
genera  to  the  lobated  fool  of  Pulicaa.u<\  Podou,  which  unite 
liie  swimming  Waders  to  the  true  web-footed  Natatm-et. 
Tho  dilatation  of  the  upper  mandible  into  a  flat  orovn  upon 
the  forehead,  whioh  cfaaracteiisas  the  latter  groupa  of  this 
fjimily,  together  vHh  the  same  langth  of  the  (osa,  is  found 
to  exist  in  some  species  of  Parra;  and  thus  we  ore  led 
back  to  the  groups  from  which  we  commenced  our  obser^'a- 
tions  on  the  family.'  Mr.  Vigors  then  enters  tlie  fiuinly  of 
the  Charadriada  by  the  genus  H€BV\atojnis.   iLinv.  Trans., 

vol.  XV.) 

The  Maerodactylet  of  M.  Lstreille  form  the  sixth  bmily 
of  his  fourth  order,  MeMatimt,  and  ^oonaiat  of  the  Jboomi^ 
Katmehi,  and  QlfcaMW.  ' 

M.  Lesson  makes  tha  JTioIIiwfM^,  tha  fbnrlh  Ihmfly,  ae* 

cording  to  him,  of  Ihe  Echnssirrx,  ronsi.st  of  (In-  gL-nera 
Jacana  (  Jhrra),  i^lamedm.  ChuLtma  (ilareola.  Rallu.f.  Crex, 
Galitnuia,  Parphyrio,  Pidaa,  and  Fiilica.  The  RatlusniieB 
are  placed  between  the  Scolopacidte  and  the  Charadrtrnke. 

Mr.  Swainsoo  obaerves  that  the  RaUidtf  aomprise  the 
laiJa  aad  aratei^hansb  and  eonatitoia  a  vary  natural  and 
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well-marked  family  in  the  order  (rfWaden.  Tbejr  lum' 

bcL-n  designated,  he  remarks,  by  ihese  fctniliar  iiaine-i,  from 
their  pei-uliaily  harsh  notes,  atid  from  a>.suiniiiLC  much  of 
iheappearaiiceof ihe  j;allmarc(ius  or  ra^i'iuil  birds,  another 
proof,  he  add*,  that  tbo  true  analogies  uf  naluru  are  often 
perceived  by  the  vulgar,  althouob  paswd  over  by  the  scien- 
tific. '  TIm  OMMt  wmMoeiU  dinmnaea*'  mjf»  Mr.  Swainson 
in  oimtfaraatioit. '  in  their  atruetarai,  irbtm  compand  with 
the  foregoing  families  ( Tringidie  and  Charadriidat),  U  the 
gireat  size  of  the  leg  and  the  lentrth  of  the  toes,  particularly 
the  hinder  one:  the  body  is  ^ery  thin  and  unusually  flat- 
tened ;  a  structure  particularly  adapted  to  the  habits  of 
Rad5,  since  they  live  for  the  most  l  art  in  the  tangled  rc- 
oeaaea  of  thoae  reeds  and  aquatic  veKotables  which  clothe 
the  tides  of  riven  and  moraaaes.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  solitary  and  timid  birds,  hiding  tbeaueWes  at  the  least 
approach  of  danger,  but  quitting  their  aemiaquatic  retreats 
m  ibe  iiiorninii  and  eveniii:^,  to  feefl  in  more  open  spots: 
their  tliubt,  from  the  shortness  of  their  wings,  is  very  feeble, 
but  they  run  With  swiftness;  and  by  the  peculiarly  com- 
pressed form  of  their  body,  arc  able  to  make  iheir  >vay 
through  dense  BMiai  of  reeds  and  high  gi-a»s  with  so  much 

laeUitv  aa  to  eaeaM  «voa  aftoc  being  desperately  wounded. 
The  lletb  of  all  tbese  birds  is  detieate;  and  from  IhrioK 
chiefly  upon  aquatie  seeds  and  vegetable  aliment,  they  may 
be  considered  as  aquatic  Gallinacea.  The  following  are 
amongst  the  most  obviuus  genera  or  subi^renera  which  enter 
into  the  present  group.  Of  ihei>e  the  Jacanas  (Airra)  are 
the  moat  singular;  they  are  distinguished  by  toes  of  such 
remarkable  length,  that  by  covering  an  enormous  circum- 
Ibronea^  tbese  birds  can  tnlk  upon  aquatic  pUnu  floating 
on  the  surface  of  tlM  water  with  as  much  eai 


I  and  security 

as  if  they  made  their  way  over  hard  ground.  Most  of  the 

species  are  armed  with  a  short  and  formidable  bony  spur  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  wines;  and  the  heau  is  either  partially 
naked  or  furnished  with  fleshy  wattles.  Several  species 
occur  in  the  hot  latitudes  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  but 
tbe  genus  is  unknown  m  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  the 
tvpieal  oharaetets  of  tbe  family  are  beat  aaen  in  the  genera 
mUm,  Cnx  (Crex?),  OdHimta,  and  Alfbo.  The  purple 
water-hens  are  most  beautiful  and  majestic  birds,  in  siie 
nearly  as  lar^^e  as  a  fowl ;  they  have  a  very  thick  and  strong 
bill,  tlie  corneous  front  be;ii[,>  continued  over  the  fon:  part  of 
the  head  like  a  helmet.  Ttiere  is  a  fine  species  found  in 
the  marshes  of  Sicily;  and  anoiher,  almost  exactly  re- 
sembling it,  in  the  distant  regions  of  Aiistndia.  The  geniu 
Moa  probably  belongs  to  the  Butt  order  (Miloferw).' 
iCItttti/leation  <^ Binit,  voL  ii.) 

In  the  synopsis  of  the  same  work,  the  Raitidee  are  placed 
between  the  Tantalidfc  and  Scolnpucidu\  and  r.  n  -i-t  of  tbe 
following  genera :  Parra,  I'urphyrio,  Fulica,  UiUitui,  Gallu 
ttula  (sfiih  the  subgemis  A(rcili,-lta). 

The  genera  of  Rallidte  (vih\c\\  family  he  places  between 
tbe  SeotopaeidtB  and  the  Pkaleropodtdee),  enumerated  by 
Prince  Luewn  Bonaparto  in  hia '  Birds  of  SuropeandNorth 
Amariea.'  eonaial  of  Jlramiu.  TiciU.*  Rattiu,  Lmn^  Ortygo- 
mtm,  Laaeh,  OMnuta  (BriM.,  SkignMa,  Br.X  FMea, 
LinOn  and  Porphifrio,  Rav. 

The  Rcdlidte.  in  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray's  '  List  of  the  Genera  of 
Birds,'  are  the  fifth  and  last  fkmily  of  the  Grallaiore;  and 
immediately  preceded  by  the  Palamedetdte  (which  embrace 
tbe  genera  Parra,  CAmmo,  Matedea,  and  Alecthelid). 
The  order  Natatort$  follows. 

Tbe  following  are  tho  aublhmilieB  and  genna  of  Mr. 
a  R.  Gray's  RaOida 

Snbfiunily  L  Rallins. 

Qenera.—Ortygnmetra,  Ray  (AoMts,  Ikan^  ^Krfkgrio, 
Briaa.,  CirAr.  Bechst.,  GtdUmda,  Lath.).  • 
/Wsana.  VieilL  {BaUiu,  Ltnn.,  OaUimUttt  Ladt,  2bfMr^ 

nia.  Leach). 

i.'.iA'uf,  Linn.  (GalUna  (Gallinula^),  Ray). 
Ocydromm,  Wagl.  (RaUus,  Forst.). 

Subfamily  IL 
Pomakj/rio,  Briss.  (  FuUca.  Linn.,  Gailinula,  Lath.). 
QaUinula,  Kay  (Fulica,  Linn.,  Hydrogaiiina,  Lacip., 
Stagnieota,  Brehm). 
i^M^wa,Linn. 

Subfamily  UI.  HoUominB. 
BMonm  Bonn,  (ifotat,  Gd«  Adbo,  nU  CMmAw; 

Podica,  Urn.  (griwnwftViiilU  Mm 

WagL) 


We  proceed  to  notioe  aome  of  fbo  loading  ftrau  of  tliia 

family. 

Feet  very  large.  Bill  in  general  short,  and  greatly  coru- 
pressed.  Tail  excessively  short,  nearly  hidden  by  Ibo 
covon.  Hidbr  tooelovi&od.  (Sw.) 

Parra. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  straiirht.  slender,  moderate. 
Fnet  very  long.  Toes  and  claws  of  enormous  length;  tbo 
latter  straight  or  recurved.  Carjms  generally  armed  with 
acute  spurs.  (Sw.) 

Mr.  Swainsou  remarks  that  tbe  Jaeana*  or  Parrte  are 
wading  birds,  somewhat  analogous,  both  in  structure  and 
habits,  to  the  European  Wat«r-ben;  but  in  their  native 
haunts,  from  not  being  disturbed,  they  are  less  shy.  *The 
number  of  these  biids,' soys  Mr.  Swauisun,  'on  tbe  lak«>s 
of  Brazil,  the  elegance  of  their  uiu\i  uients,  and  their  fear- 
lessness of  man.  excite  an  interest  m  the  traveller  who 
journeys  through  regions  ornamented  alone  by  nature. 
Tiiey  are  very  light  birds,  and  their  long  toes  spreading  over 
u  wide  surface  enable  them  to  walk  on  the  lioating  leavee 
of  aquatic  plants  witb  as  mueh  fkeilityas  if  they  were  on 
land.  In  such  situations  their  appearance  is  iwly  dola 
sivc ;  for  their  pressure  being  sutticient  to  sink  the  SOT* 
ruundin£;  leaf  just  below  the  surface,  the  bird*  actually 
appear  to  walk  upon  the  water.'    iZooL  lil.,  v!nd  series.) 

Geographical  Dittributioti  "/  thr  Getiun. — Numerous  in 
South  America;  aome  in  India;  and  a  few  in  Africa. 

Bxample,  Airra  AJricana. 

Detertpli9H.—  Deef  cinnamon  above;  crown  of  the  bead 
naked;  taroat  white;  breast  fulvous;  neck  and  qniOs  black  ; 

spur  on  the  wing  obsolete. 

Lora/t /iW.  —  Africa.  Abyssinia  (Bruce).  Mozambique 
(Salt),  Western  Africa  (Swainson,  on  tlw  authority  of 
Ward),  South  Africa  (Smith). 

The  strong  bony  spur  with  wUdi  the  wmg  ia  armed  in 
tbe  ^pioal  species,  becomes  ao  small  in  Jwra  j^rieama, 
that  tt  is  herdly  perceptible  when  the  wing  is  dosed.  In 
another  African  species,  Pirra  Capennt,  the  spur  or  spine 
has  become  a  small  tubercle.  The  African  Jacanas  may 
therefore  he  u-ferriHl  lo  the  aberrant  group  of  this  genus. 
Dr.  Smith  only  met  with  one  individual  of  Parra  Capennt, 
and  be  slrunuly  suspects  that  it  was  in  immature  plumat^. 
It  was  killed  while  seeking  for  its  food  upon  some  water- 
planta  whieb  coated  the  surftce  of  a  small  river  near  Algoa 
Bay,  and  he  has  figured  the  bird  standing  on  the  leaf  of  a 
water-lily.  He  notices  I^Mrra  A/ricana  as  the  only  other 
species  of  the  group  which  has  yet  been  found  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  states  that  it  never  ranges  so  far  to  tbe  westward 
as  the  Oijie  Colony,  thoagh  it  Ja  often  fimnd  to  the  weM^ 
ward  of  Port  NataL 


IteM  Africau. 
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Porjibyrio. 

Oenerie  Ckaraeter.—'BiU  short,  strong,  high ;  the  ba&o 
dilated  into  a  dat  i>lato  on  the  fkont  9i  tte  hiead;  the  cul- 
men  arched.  Nnttrilt  large,  basal,  covered  by  a  membrane, 
nafced  :  the  aperture  ttrminul  and  oval.  Feet  very  larRC. 
Toes  without  any  lateral  membrane.  Claws  large,  slit^htly 
eorrod.  (Sw.) 

H.  Temminck  states  that  the  Porphyriontt  live  nearly 
lilM  the  Water-baH^  to  vbicb  they  are  the  most  ckaely  ap- 
pvmiiMtad:  like  tbeis,  tliair  twbitual  haunts  are  the 
ftMli-tratm;  tmt  tba  imtDeme  lioelMds  (liiiins)  and 
marshes  of  the  south  equally  serve  them  for  an  asylum  und 
retreat.  More  inclinca  by  their  appetite  to  cereal  grains 
and  plants,  than  aqiiatu-  herbs  the  Porphyrios  frequent  the 
land  mure  than  the  Water-hens:  they  move  with  grace  on 
the  water,  and  run  with  elegance  and  swiftness  un  the  land 
or  over  the  plants  which  grow  in  the  water.  Their  body  is 
not  so  compressed  nor  so  slender  as  that  of  tba  watei^lMDS ; 

neaily  witbont  a  naaal  ftaaa.  wliieh  ii  covered  by  a  raem- 

brane,  serves  thrm  as  an  in>trument  for  crackina;  the  husks 
of  f^rainsand  iHeukiUL;  the  hank':*!  steins;  tlieir  (■■et,  which 
they  use  to  !>eLze  their  food  and  raavcy  it  Id  liieir  b;!l,  are 
provided  with  very  luni;  tix^s,  easily  retractile,  and  with  nails 
which  bend  also  with  some  facility,  which  gives  then  •  power 
ofprabenaioD.  A  brilliant  plumagSb  wImco  bluo  «r  ntnr' 

SmIso  hva  prademioatas,  oloihea  (be  gimtoat  avmberof 
e  known  species. 

It  is  not  clear  what  species  of  this  eenus  was  known  to 
the  antients,  whj  held  it  in  hi^h  cstimaliun.  The  pDi-j/tt/rio 
floes  not  appear  to  have  been  sought  after  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  keeping  it  alive ;  indeed  iElian  stales 
that  be  never  beard  of  one  beint;  served  at  any  banquet. 
Pliny  (HiMt.  Nat.,  x.  46  and  4'J)  speaks  of  the  ^orphyrios 
as  '  laudatiasimi  in  Comagena,'  and  laya  that  tbair  bill  and 
long  legs  are  red :  the  Balearic  Islands  are  alio  namoA  by 
him  as  a  place  whence  they  were  sent  to  Rome.  Ho  spcaKs 
of  their  peculiar  mode  of  drinking,  their  soaking  their 
fjod  in  water  and  raising  it  to  their  bills  in  their  claws: 
'  Bibnot  aves  suctu,  cx  his  quibus  longa  colla,  intermitlentai^ 
et  onpHo  resupinato  velut  infundentaa  tibi.  ywrphyiio  m* 
loa  menu  bibit,  idem  aat  propfwganan^  ooiimb  euran  aoua 
Bttbindo  tingoDs,  deinde  pcdo  ad  rostrum  velttti  mana  am- 
rei«.* 

But  there  was  another  quality  which  was  supposed  to  re- 
side in  the  Porphyrio,  which  made  it  lx)th  a  highly  prized 
and  dangerous  inmate.  The  bird  was  considered  as  a  kind 
of  guard  over  the  women  of  the  house  in  which  it  was  do- 
miciled :  it  was  believed  that  it  took  notice  of  adulter)',  and 
tbakif  the  crime  was  committed,  it  would  give  notice  to  the 
raaalar  of  tbo  houaa  by  makinf  aigna  aaif  it  «iab«d  to  atnm- 
glo  itaol£  It  is  to  thw  that  the  old  (ran 
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Car  k  crt  Un*  ti>u(  li  »  kcmliluDS  il  Unt 
De  >c  Tuutmt  eaUU(J«r  M  drfaire. 

TboiH^  aa  wo  bava  observed,  it  is  not  certain  what  par* 
lienlar  tpaeiaa  wu  known  to  the  antients,  indeed  there  ap. 
pean^  to  have  been  more  than  one,  we  do  not  know  why  /brv 
fthfrio  hyaeinlhintu,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is 

very  common  in  Sicily,  and  has  a  very  wide  ran(:e,  should 
not  have  lu-en  kept  in  a  state  of  dumestication  bv  them. 

E\.'unpif.  Pnjiliyno  hyacintliintts  { Pdlld  Suitarin,  Savi). 

Detcription. — <Both  sexes.) — Bill  fine  red ;  lc^5  and  feet 
fleshy  red;  irides  lake-red ;  cheeks,  throat,  sides  of  the 
aeek,  and  diost  tniqaoiae-blue;  remainder  of  the  plumage 
deep  doll  tndigo-blne.  having  the  edgea  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  lighter  in  colonr  and  more 
brillnnt;  under  tail-coverts  white.  (Gould.) 

Yhun^  of  the  Year. — Im-'Uv,  till  the  month  of  Oclober, 
white  ;  occiput  yellowish-brovvn ;  median  part  of  the  head 
whitish ;  mantle  bluish-osh.  Feet  reddish-olive.  At  the 
time  of  the  moult,  which  takes  place  towards  the  end  of 
October,  individuals  are  found  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
the  livery  of  youth  to  that  of  the  adult:  early  in  May  the 
rich  blue  plumage  is  complete.  (Temm.) 

Geographienl  LHstri/iutiort.  IniifpciMli-ntly  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  the  marshes  of  winch 
are  the  places  of  constant  resort  for  thu  beautitiil  bird,  its 
range  is  extended,'  says  Mr.  Gould,  'over  a  great  portion 
of  Africa  to  the  south,  and  as  fiur  aa  the  mountains  of  the 
Hinudayn  to  the  eoat  In  Sunpt  itiaemeciaUy  abundant 


in  the  Grecian  Archi(>clago,  the  Levant,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands:  it  is  less  common  in  Dnlmatia  and  Sardinia.  The 
southern  provinces  of  Hungary  and  Russia  and  the  bordeis 
of  tbo  Caspian  Sea  may  also  be  enumerated  among  ita 
European  localities.*  ll.  Temminck  states  that  it  is  to  be 
seen  in  many  cities  of  Sicily  (where,  orxording  to  H.  Can- 
Iraine,  it  is  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lentini) , 
that  it  IS  not  known  in  Dalmatia  nor  Calabria,  and  is  rare  in 
Sardinia ;  and  that  it  is  koown  in  Cntank  under  die  nanw 
of  Galio-fagiano. 

Fbod,  Habiti,  Reproduction,  <$«.— Mr.  Gould  states  that, 
like  the  Water-hen  or  ComnionCMlintde.  this  speoiM  dwells 
on  the  hofdars  of  rivers  and  hi  all  marshy  situations.  In 
its  food,  he  tells  us,  it  is  partly  herbivorous,  feeding  on 
various  kinds  of  marine  vegetables;  still,  as  the  robust  and 
hard  character  of  its  bill  implie'i,  it  prefers  hard  seeds  ond 
grain,  to  which  are  added  snails,  frogs,  and  other  aquatic 
animals. 

'  Although  its  form,'  continues  Mr.  Gould,  'would  seem 
to  deny  the  fact,  its  actions  snd  appearance  on  the  land  ate 
both  elegant  and  gracefbL  It  is  extiemely  quick  in  all  its 
movements,  running  with  ease  and  swiftness;  and  from  the 

great  expansion  of  its  feet,  it  is  enablefl  to  pass  with  facility 
over  soft  oozy  mud,  aquatic  herbage,  &c. ;  but  although 
much  agility  characteri.*es  this  species  on  laiul,  its  at-rial 
evolutions  are  heavy,  and  apparently  performed  with  consi- 
deiable  difficulty.'  H.  Temminck  states  that  ii  lives  in  the 
maishes  where  the  water  is  not  deopk  and  that  ita  stnpidiqr 
is  sneh  that  when  elosely  pursued  it  buries  its  head  m  the 
mud.  M.  Verncuil  informed  him  that  solitary  individuals 
are  sometimes  found  in  Dauphini:  that  of  the  museum  of 
Grenoble  was.  he  adds  killed  in  the  marshes  of  Burgundy. 

Porphyria  hyucinthitius  breeds  in  marshes,  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  Common  Galtinule,  giving  preference  to  the 
sedgy  parts  of  the  mora<ss  and  partly  inundated  rico-llelds, 
iriiere  it  constructs  a  nest  of  aquatic  plants,  and  lays  thsse 
or  Imr  wl^  and  nsnrly  round  eg|ES>  (Oonld.) 


Porjihyro  liyacimliiiius. 

Kulica. 

Generic  Charaeter.—BiU  as  in  Pbrph^/rto^  but  more 
slender ;  the  bese  straight ;  the  gonys  short  and  anguhited. 

Feet  very  large;  the  toes  margined  with  a  hueial  mera 
brane,  which  is  cither  narrow  and  of  equal  breadth  or  di 
lated  into  lobes.    The  natatorial  ^fpe.  (8w.) 

Example.  Fulira  atra. 

Description. — Hea<l  and  neck  deep  black;  upper  porta 
slaty-black;  all  the  lower  parts  bluish-ash;  frontal  plato 
very  wide,  pure  wbito;  bill  while,  slightlv  tinged  with  nwe- 
colour;  iru  erinson-red;  Aet  ash-cotour,  tingsd  with 
greenish,  but  of  a  yellow  or  greenish-red  above  the  knee. 

Tlie  sfxcs  flo  not  'lifTer,  excepting  that  in  the  fLta;il.  and 
the  youii'.;  the  iVoiUal  ;ilate  is  less  developed,  ami  liiai  in 
tliL-  latter,  after  the  autumnal  moult,  tlie  lower  parts  are 
slightly  tinged  with  reddish.  Before  the  moult,  the  fruuiat 
pme  of  the  young  is  hardly  apparent,  and  that  and  the  bill 
are  gnanislHaab;  all  the  lower  parte  an  wbitislheah:  » 
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Akmatoit  is,  accot^btgioM.'Smi^xuiktFUuaJBMep*, 
Bpwn.;  Gmel. 

Vthihet. — Pure  white  (very  rare),  or  whitish  with  the 
aokMm  tMakly  shown.  Winn  white ;  all  the  ra»t  of  the 
^amafe  at  in  ordiiwry.  Itbtben  Aiite£iMeornr,8pm.; 
and  Gmel. 

FuHca  atra  is  the  Foulque,  Macroule,  or  MorrtUe  of  ll» 
French;  Srhi^^arzes  IfuiserAuAn  of  the  Germans;  Meir 
Koet  of  the  Netherlanders ;  Fokiga  and  Folacra  of  the 
Italians;  Bku-klacka  of  the  Swedes;  VandHome  and 
Bk»-Moen»  of  the  Danes;  JSr  ddu^  foel  of  the  auttent 
BritUi.  and  Goof  of  the  modem  British.  Sonw  hsn 
thiraght  tlHt  ilis  tboaiirfec  (Gapphiu)  of  Anitotlar-i|Mm 
tameu. 

Geo^aphical  Dislributinn.—'RMTope,  'm  marshes,  lakes, 
and  gulfs ;  very  abundant  in  Holland  and  in  ihu  lakes  of 
the  interior  of  Fmtiro ;  loss  lunncrous  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Dr.  Von  Siebold  and  M.  Burger  saw  it  iu 
Japan. 

Halriu,  Food,  Baproduettom^Vf  ooot.'  tays lAr. QoiUd, 
*is  indigenous  to  our  islandi,  residing  on  all  large  sheets  of 

water,  biit  giviiip  pieferenco  to  thuse  ovortii  own  with  rushes 
and  niar^inud  •.vitii  a  bell  of  lliick  reeds  atid  lu.xuriant  vege- 
tation.' Such  IS  the  tneer  ur  jxtnd  l)eti)ro  William  of  Wyke- 
ham's  palace  at  Bishop's  Waltham,  where  ihey  abound.  In 
meh  haunts  it  btlfldst  Mrif  in  the  spring,  a  strong  and  solid 
MSt  of  ntshes,  gnMSS^  uid  water-plants.  The  large  neat 
Uras  eonstmetod  rises  abore  the  surmee  of  the  water,  on  the 
bottom  of  which,  when  slialliw  enough,  the  base  of  the  nest 
sometimes  rests.  It.s  mure  frci]uent  siiualioii  luiwever  is  in 
the  ree<iy  and  rushy  tufls  atid  i  ank  vei^etation  of  the  water's 
edge,  so  as  to  be  conoealed.  The  eggs,  which  are  brownish- 
whiie^  jotted  with  dark  brown.  ranBe  from  seven  to  ten  in 
number.  Hie  yvmtg,  when  hatebcd,  an  olothed  in  a  black 
down,  and  take  water  verr  soon.  As  winter  anproaobes, 
the  coots  seek  the  open  waters  near  the  sea,  ana  the  mud- 
Mats  at  Suuihampion  are  amonf;  the  places  visited  by  them 
in  threat  tuinihcrs.  The  coot  swims  and  dives  admirably, 
but  liies  hcavdy  and  with  effort.  Its  food  consists  of  worms, 
slugs,  aquatic  plants,  in>ects,  &<-. 

Much  cannot  be  said  for  it  as  an  article  of  food,  except 
when  it  is  young,  and  then  it  requires  much  peneveiUQce 
to  get  oir  the  blapk  down  next  to  the  skin. 


Gallinula. 

Omum  Clmmkr^'-Biil  short,  straight ;  the  mannns 
not  indexed.  The  cutting  edges  of  the  upper  manoible 

folding  over  the  lower.  Gonys  very  short,  aii<;uiated.  Tt>e4S 
simple,  wilbuui  anv  marginal  membrane.  The  ra.syrial 
type.  (Sw.) 

M.  Temminck  remarks  that  the  Water-hens  have  their 
body  very  much  compressed  throu;;hout  its  length.  They 
lif*  on  knd,  but,  like  the  RaiUt  haunt  fresh-watetii  They 
swim  with  considerable  celerity,  dive  with  flieility,  run  very 

fast  on  lanf],  cvi  n  '.vhere  the  herbage  and  reeds  are  thickest, 
and  olieii,  liki  the  AW*,  over  the  leaves  and  plants  that 
grow  ai  tlic  Mirlace  of  the  water.  Their  futxl.  like  that  of 
the  Rmlt  also^  ooosists  of  insects  and  vegetables.  They 


undergo  perhaps  a  double  moult,  but  tlic  colours  do  uol 
change.  The  young  differ  much  from  tho  adult;  the  plu- 
mage of  the  first  does  not  attain  its  permanent  ciolours  till 
the  expiration  of  a  year.  The  males  are  only  distinguished 
from  the  familes  by  IHirer  tial^  uad  tim  flwM  ptateef 
former  are  more  extended. 
Example,  GalUmda  chhropu*. 

Detcnption.—(Old  Male.) — Head,  throat,  neck,  and  alt 
the  lower  ports  slaty  blue  ;  upper  parts  deep  olivo-brown ;  ex* 
ternal  border  of  the  wings,  large  longitudinal  spots  on  the 
sides,  and  lower  coverts  of  the  tail,  pure  white ;  three  or  four 
of  the  featheis  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  tail-coverte  deep 
btaeks  biie  of  the  bill  and  large  frontal  plate  bright  red. 
point  of  the  bill  yellow;  iris  red;  feet  yellowish-green  ;  on 
the  tiliia  a  naked  rirrlo  <if  a  fine  red. 

0W/'i?}7jaie  ditiers  only  in  having  the  tints  of  the  plumage 
a  little  less  bright. 

Young,  ttli  tknr  tteondmitmnai  mouA,  differ  much 
ftomtheold.  The  lopoftbe  bead,  the  napsk  the  back,  and 
rump  an  oUva^hrovii ;  qoilU  deep  brown,  tenninated  by 
bright  brown  borders;  tail  deep  brown :  throat,  front  of  tM 
neck,  and  a  ppi>l  below  the  eye  wlutish ;  rest  of  the  lower 
parts  bright  i^'rey ;  point  of  the  bill  olive-green,  blending 
into  olive-brown  at  the  base;  ins  blOVBt  ftet  aliVBii  ImU 
tinged  with  yelbwish  on  the  tibia. 

Young  qf  tht  Fear.'— Here  of  the  whitish  around  the 
bill ;  and  the  hnrar  puts  with  the  tints  less  bright.  ladi- 
Tiduala  in  a  state  of  tiaosilira  from  one  period  of  ag*  to 
another  hsve  the  frontal  plate  non  or  loss  largSk  eotowpad 
;  with  red  or  yellowish. 

j  Such  is  M.  Temminck's  description,  l)ui  Mr.  Gould  {Birds 
Europe)  says,  '  One  circumstance  respecting  this  faoai- 
liar  bird  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notic  e  of  most  ornilho- 
logisto :  we  allude  to  the  ISsct  of  the  female  beiiw  cktthed  in  a 
d«k  and  rich  plumage,  and  having  the  base  or  the  bill  and 
the  frontal  shield  of  a  bripht  erimsori-icd  tipped  with  fine 
yellow;  her  superionly  in  the^e  i especu  lias  cuused  her  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  male,  »h;rh,  contrary  to  liie  ^^encral 
rule,  IS  at  all  times  clothed  in  a  duller  plumage,  and  has  iho 
upper  surface  more  olive  than  in  the  female;  the  bill  is  also 
lass  riohly  tinted.  We  were  flist  led  to  notice  this  &a(  in 
eonseqneaeeofolieerving  the  birds  sitting  or  rising  from  the 
nest  to  be  those  whose  richly  coloured  bills  had  induced  iis 
to  believe  them  to  be  males,  and  which  the  disscdiuii  of  a 
Kreiil  tuimbei  of  iiiilividuals  has  now  fully  proved  to  us  to 
be  the  females.  Besides  this  di&rence,  the  sexes  vary 
in  size,  the  female  being  about  oni>ifUl  kas  than  her  mate/ 
The  same  author  sUtes  that  the  yomg  are  clothed  with  a 
black  down,  and  during  the  first  autumn,  although  equal  to 
the  adults  in  size,  have  a  much  1tf;hter  plumage,  the  whole  of 
the  throat  and  under  surface  being  then  greyish  white,  and 
the  bill  and  legs  olive.  The  male  has  the  bill  red  at  :he 
base,  struntily  tinged  with  olive;  the  centre  of  each  leather 
on  the  (tanks  is  blotched  with  a  large  oblong  patch  of  white, 
which  is  the  colour  of  the  under  tail-ooverta;  iridee  iwd: 
tarsi  and  tees  greenish  olive;  the  former  being  enciieled 
with  a  red  mark  immedialely  above  the  tanal  joint,  ciJIed 
the  garter. 

This  bird  in  iis  different  states  of  plumage  is  the  Ptiulc 
lieau  of  the  French;  Gallinella  of  the  Italians;  Waster- 
huhn,  Grumfiiniige  Ri^hrhuhn,  and  Braum  Meerkun  of 
the  Germane;  Common  GaUmtdt,  lYatta^mt,  or  Moor- htm 
of  the  modem  British;  and  Aq^Htar  of  the  aalient 
British. 

Geographical  Dutributitm. — Very  wide.  Mr.  Gronid 
states  (and  ha  is  confirmed  by  other-),  that  this  specie-, 
appears  to  ho  not  only  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Euiojie. 
but  extends  its  range  over  the  greater  portion  of  Africa  and 
India;  and,  like  the  Peregrine  Falcon  and  Barn  Owl.  may 
be  said  to  be  universally  distributed  over  the  globe  :  '  it  is 
even  nnrntioned,'  adds  lit.  Ooal^  *  whetiier  those  from 
tropical  America,  Chhm,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

which  exhibit  the  most  trifling  marks  of  difTercnru,  siiould 
not  be  considered  as  identically  one  untl  the  same  sneciea.' 
It  was  seen  by  Dr.  Von  .Siebuld  and  M.  Biiri;er  in  Japan; 
and  M.  Temminok  remarks  that  the  African  variety,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  isles  of  Sunda,  has  the  anterior  border 
of  the  wing  leddiBh;  the  lower  tail*oovBrt^  whteb.  in 
European.  Asiatie,  and  Japanese  individuals,  are  of  puiw 
white  or  Isabella  colour,  have  a  reddish  tinge  in  the  \ m  leiy 
from  Africa  and  the  .Sunda  Isles,  which  i^  also  suniewha't 
less  than  Europeiui  and  Japanese  birns,  mid  has  the  fruntal 
plate  latger.  The  variety  from  the  Sunda  Isles 's,  accord* 
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ing  to  M.  Temminok,  GcUtimda  OrienttUit  of  Horefield 
(Linn.  Trans;  vol.  xiiL).  The  only  difference  between  tho 
Japanese  h  rd  and  that  of  Europe  is  the  Isabella  tint  of  the 
lateral  under  tail-coverts  in  the  former:  in  the  European 
variety  those  featbcri  are  white. 

Habitt,  Food,  Reproduction.  4^ — In  our  ialands  the 
haunts  of  the  common  Gallinule  are  rivers,  mceni,  ponds, 
sedgy  spots,  and  marshy  places.  The  ne^t  is  formed  of  in- 
terlaced flascs,  weeds,  &c..  generally  in  the  most  ooncoaled 
parts  of  the  rushy  rivulet  or  sedgy  margined  pond,  and  in  it 
from  five  to  nine  pale  yellowi&h-brown  eggs  spotted  with  red 
are  deposited.  Incubation  continues  for  three  weeks.  The 
young  are  expoited  to  many  enemies,  for  their  parent  has 
not  only  to  guard  them  against  birds  of  prey  and  the 
smaller  rarnivora.  rat«.  &c.,  but  a^iust  the  attacks  of  the 
pike.  The  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  roollusks  and 
worms,  seeds  and  water  herbage.  The  llosh  of  a  water-hen 
in  good  season,  after  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  neigh- 
bouring wheat  or  barley  stubble,  is  well  llavoured,  juicy, 
and  sapid.  The  sportsman  who  is  not  well  acauainted 
with  their  habits,  often  leaves  them  behind  percherl  among 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  that  overhang  the  water 
or  closely  adjoin  it;  for  these  birds  when  hard  pressed  not 
uncommonly  get  up  into  such  retreats  till  the  danger  is 
passed.  On  its  feet  it  is  lively  and  not  ungraceful :  on  wing 
it  is  heavy  and  slow. 

Some  of  the  African  Gallinulos.  figured  by  Dr.  Smith 
{Gallimdtr  dimidiata  and  Jardimi  for  instance),  present 
•-ertain  differences  which  would  appear  to  warrant  sub- 
generic  distinction. 


OaIUouU  ehluroput. 

Rallus. 

Generic  Character.  —  Bill  lengthened,  slender.  Both 
mandibles  in  general  slightly  curved,  and  with  their  margins 
considerably  inttecled  beyond  tlto  nostrils.  Tho  tenuiioslral 
type.  (Sw.) 

Exaniple.  Ralliu  Aquaticua. 

Dftcnption. — Throat  whitikb ;  sides  of  the  bead,  neck, 
breast,  and  belly  leaden  osh-colour ;  all  the  feathers  of  the 
upper  parts  red-brown,  marked  in  tho  middle  with  deep 
black ;  sides  deep  black  transversely  striped  with  white 
bands ;  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  white ;  bill  red  but  clouded 
With  brown  at  the  point  and  above;  fcot  brown  llcsh- 
cuk>ur ;  inn  orange. 

the  Young  of  the  Year  have  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  a 
red-brown,  and  the  abdomen  is  blockish-ash  without  the 
while  bands.  (Tomm.) 

Mr.  Gould  remarkb  that  tlte  sexes  are  alike  in  plumage, 
but  that  the  male  is  generally  the  largest.  M.  Tcmniinck 
obaerves  that  they  undergo  a  double  moult,  but  that  there  is 
no  marked  difference  between  the  two  liveries. 

This  species  is  the  Raled'Eau  of  the  French ;  IhrcigHone, 
Merla  aquarola,  and  Merla  SAcqua  of  the  Italians ;  h''at<ier 
iifoi/*  of  the  (rerraans ;  Water-rail,  Bidnick,  Bileock,  I'el- 
Vtrt-namer,  Brook-runner ,  and  Brook-Ousel  of  the  modern 
Bntub;  and  Ctctair  of  tho  antieni  British.  It  is  XhtsRasle 
notr  of  Belon.  who  gives  the  following  synonyms : — 'Oprvyo- 
^i/roa'  (Ortygometra),  Matrix  Colhumicum,  Raila,  Ratle, 
RaUt,  Roy  et  mere  das  Caillet,  and  Re  de  Quaglie. 

•  iriiMt.  •  Ubk  Asia,'  viii,  s.  it. 


Geographical  Distribution.— "Emk^,  over  wkich  it  is  dis- 
persed generally,  but  it  is  is  more  particularly  abundant  in 
the  low  districts  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  France.  In  our 
islands  it  is  more  plentiful  than  is  generally  believed  from 
its  very  shy  and  retired  liabiu.  Dr.  Von  Siebold  and  M. 
Burger  saw  the  bird  in  Japan. 

habits.  Food,  Reproduction,  iS-c. — '  Except  when  closely 
pressed.'  says  Mr.  Gould,  ■  the  Water-Rail  seldom  takes  to 
flight,  but  evades  pursuit  by  quietly  yet  auickly  traversing 
tho  bottoms  of  thickset  reed-beds  and  banks  oveigrowu 
with  luxuriant  vegetation  bordering  the  sides  of  pools  and 
ditches,  where  it  finds  a  covert  through  which  its  slender 
and  compressed  form  enables  it  to  pa:>swith  the  ereatest 
faality  ;  besides  which  it  possesses  the  power  of  swimming 
and  diving,  both  of  which  materially  aid  its  escape.  With- 
out denying  the  possibility  of  this  bird  being  migratory,  we 
have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  numbers  remain 
with  us  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  frequenting  during 
the  summer  season  feu-land,  monu.ses,  ponds,  and  ditches, 
about  which  it  incubates;  resorting,  on  tho  approach  of 
winter,  to  the  sides  of  our  largo  streams  and  rivers.  Its  nest 
is  composed  of  rushes  and  vegetable  fibres  closely  concealed 
among  herbage,  at  a  little  elevation  from  the  water;  its 
nidiGcatioQ  in  fact  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Moor-hen. 
Its  eggs*  are  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  marked  witli  spots 
of  red-brown.  Its  food  consists  of  worms,  snaiU,  soft  in- 
sects and  their  lansD.  which  abound  in  swampy  places ; 
vegetable  substances  also  funn  a  pari.  The  young,  wlien 
first  excluded  from  tho  egg,  are  covered  with  black  down, 
and  are  observed  to  be  in  perfect  possession  of  the  powers  of 
swimming,  and  providing  for  their  own  safety  and  sub- 
sistence, remaining  however  under  the  parent's  care  and 
protection.' 

The  Water-rail  is  a  delicious  bird  for  the  table.  The 
writer  of  the  old  quatrain  in  tho  '  Portraits  d'Oyseaux,'  thus 
ftUuU«»  to  its  celerity  in  running : — 

'  Ijt  Katie  ootr  fit  Im  missraiu  italiite. 
El  «(  cufDeu  en  divine  cuotrn 
lyon  Immi  eaurmiT  la  tUimmi  nt  oioiutrn-, 
goBod  ou  U  dU,  eonaa  an  Rule,  tl^»t  vMa.' 


Ralliu  aqiiatioui. 

Crcx. 

Oenertc  Character. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  thick 
at  the  base,  subcultrated,  compressed ;  the  culmen  gradu* 
ally  deflecting  from  the  forehead  to  the  point  of  the  bill ; 
lateral  furrow  of  the  upper  mandible  broad,  and  occu- 
pying more  than  half  its  length ;  angle  uf  the  under  man- 
dible bending  upwards  ;  both  mandibles  of  an  etjual  length. 
Nostrils  concave,  lateral,  linear-ovoid,  pierced  in  a  mem- 
brane occupying  the  mandibular  furrow  in  the  middle  of 
the  bill.  Wings  armed  with  a  spine,  and  having  the  second 
and  third  quill- feathers  tlw  longest.  Plumage  soft,  thick, 
and  open  in  texture.  Legs  strong,  of  mean  length,  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  tibis  nakeid.  Feel  fourtoed.  three 
before  and  one  behind.  Toes  long,  slender,  and  clefi  to 
their  base,  without  any  lateral  membrane  hind  toe  resting 
on  the  ground.  Claws  arcuate,  compressed,  and  pointed. 
(Selby.) 

Mr.  Selby  remarks  that  the  Crakes  bold  an  intermediate 

•PMaiitslotta.  Tm.  _ 
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gtation  between  the  Path  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Calli- 
mifot  on  ihn  other,  from  the  first  of  which  they  are  disiui- 

Ktthed  by  a  iborter,  thicker,  and  more  angular  hill,  and 
in  th«  latter  in  wanting  the  extension  «>f  the  lateral 
namtuMW  that  bordera  the  soles  of  the  toooi  m  woH  «s  the 
naked  eallont  %\\a  (or  plate)  that  oeeapiei  the  Ibrehoad. 
By  LinnfPiis,  he  (  ti-iii  vc-;,  thev  were  included  in  his  genus 
RalluH,  but  I^tham  afierwards,  under  his  system,  trans- 
ferri;d  ihem  to  the  genu*  Gallinula,  m  which  he  has  brt  n 
followed  by  Temminck.    Mr.  Gould  has  also  place^l  ilu- 
Lrad-Rail  {Reditu  Crex,  Linn.)  under  OaUinuIOt  but  with 
nftrd  to  the  smaller  and  spotted  Crakes  he  has  adopted 
Loach's  generic  name  of  Zapomia,  which  is  suppooed  to  b« 
a  transmutation  of  Ihrxana,  BaUtu  Jhrzana  being  the 
Linnean  name  of  one  of  those  species.   Benhstein  separated 
the  Crakes  from  Ga/linula  and  Rallus,  under  the  generic 
name  of  Crrx,  which  included  the  Spoiled  Crahf.s  iZajfor- 
nia),  and  many  ornitholcpists  have  adopted  his  view.  Mr. 
Selby*  who  is  one  of  those  who  follow  Bcchstein,  states 
tint  the  habits  of  the  Crakes  are  similar  in  many  rc«pccts 
to  those  of  Giillinula  and  Rallut,  the  former  beine  of  a  shy 
Mid  solitary  disposition,  living  concealed  in  tne  thick 
borhofle  of  meadows  or  marshy  districts.     '  They  h.ivc,' 
says  Mr.  Selby,  *tho  same  thin  ruid  compressed  shape  of 
bo<ly,  and  they  run  witli  a  skulkiut,-  g:iii,  and  wuli  >;reat 
quickness,  seldom  taking  wing  unless  suddenly  surprised, 
or  when  forced  to  it  by  persevering  pursuit,  of  course  with 
the  oxoeption  o**  the  times  of  their  annual  migration.  They 
ihed  on  worms  Kid  insects,  as  well  as  vegetables  and  seeds. 
Thdr  flight  is  awkward  and  heavy,  and  they  hang  their 
legs,  when  only  on  wing  for  a  short  distance.   All  the 
British  species  arc  inif^ratory,  ;ind  come  under  the  designa- 
tion of  MiinnuT  viMianis     The  plumage  of  both  sexes  is 
nearly  aliki  ,  (litiVrirg  uiily  in  the  colours  of  the  male  bird 
being  purer  and  brighter  iu  tint    The  young  however  are 
very  different,  and  do  not  acquire  the  matuiedplaiiMfo  till 
thev  undergo  the  seoond  general  moultioo.' 
Example.  CrewpnUentit.  Beehst  {Rmtu  Crex,  Linn.). 
Detrnption. — A  large  ash-coloured  eyebrow,  prolonged 
upon  the  sides  of  the  head;  all  the  feathers  of  tlu-  upper 
parts  blackish  brown  in  the  middle,  bordered  later[illy  with 
ash-colour,  and  terminated  with  reddish  ;  the  long  feathers 
which  extend  on  the  quills  entirely  bordered  by  a  large 
band  of  olive-reddish ;  coverts  of  the  winn  of  a  rusty  red; 
qaills  reddish  externally;  throat,  belly,  and  abdomen  white; 
hnastbllvo-ash;  ades  nddish,  striped  with  white;  upper 
nandible  brown,  lower  whitish;  iris  reddish-brown;  eye- 
brows flesh-colour;  feet  flesb-colour  or  reddish-brown. 

The  y''iuns  have  tlie  tints  less  vivid,  but  brighter,  with 
some  white  sjiots. 

This  IS  the  Hale  de  Genet,  or  Roi  det  Cailles  of  the 
?>eneh;  He  di  Quaglie  of  the  ItaHins;  fViesten-Knarrer 
and  fVg/dOel'KJimg  of  the  Germane;  Kuartel  Konitut  of 
the  Nethfrimdets;  VagM-Ktmgt,  Aker-Rixt,  and  Skoiy 
Snarre  of  the  JDanes  and  Norwegians;  Land-Rail,  Cor-t- 
crake,  Daker-hen,  Bean-crake,  and  Oonhdraht  of  the  mo- 
dern British  ;  and  Rhrgen  yr  yd  of  the  antient  British. 
Belon  ^ives  the  following  synonvms  :--'Oorvyo|i9r(ia  AXKr), 
Orty<;r,meira  altera,  Raaa,R»  m  Qmga*%  Ratienn^  or 
Hal/''  de  Oentt. 

G,-,;rraiJUeat  DitMbuUoii.'-^'JUf  Laad-nfl,*  aaja  Mr. 
Qould.  'appears  to  be  extensivelv  spread  over  the  whole 
eonthaent  of  Bnrope  ;  it  is  very  abundant  in  Holland,  and 
not  uncommon  in  Franre  and  Germany.  It  is  a  micmtorv 
species  arriving  wiih  us  about  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the 
be'^iniuni;  of  Mny.  when  it  BoattaiB  itiolf  in  pairs  o««r  the 
whole  of  the  British  Isles.' 

Fbod,  Habitt,  Reproduction,  Worms,  snails,  insects 
ard  their  larva,  aeeds,  and  grain  form  the  food  of  the  Land- 
rail. It  is  Tory  fimd  of  grasshoppers.  'Its  habits.*  says 
Mr.  Gould,  *  are  extremely  shy  and  retiring,  selecting  fur 
its  places  of  abode  grassy  meadows,  fields  of  youn;»  com, 
ozier-beds,  and  marshy  grounds,  selilom  allowing  itself  to  be 
seen;  and  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  note  of  the  male, 
which  Consists  of  a  singular  grating  monotone — sometimes 
sounding  as  if  beneath  one's  feet,  and  again  appearing  as  if 
uttcrad  at  a  distance, — its  presence  would  not  oe  betaayed. 
In  tuaw  ita  hvoarite  plaees  of  resort  and  concealment  it 
eanies  on  the  woeesa  of  incubation,  constructing  its  nest 
on  the  ground,  and  orcasionally  on  small  hillocks,  the 
nest  being  composed  of  slender  Hags  or  grasses  ;  the  female 
l^n^'  from  ei^ht  to  twelve  egi^s,  rather  less  than  those  of 

the  mnor-bon,  to  which,  in  the  morkinj^t  they  bear  some  I 


resemblance,  of  a  yillowish-whitc,  covered  with  dull  rust- 
coloured  spots.  Tlie  youn:^  when  hatched  are  covered  with 
a  blackish  down,  and  are  soon  able  to  follow  the  Dorcnt 
biBd%  attaining,  by  the  commeneement  of  tbe  sbooimg- 
season,  nearly  the  adolt  liae  and  pliunaga.*  Ita  loathisaid 
migration  eommaiieet  hi  Oetoher,  whan  it  paamovar  to  the 
Continent. 

After  it  is  once  flushed,  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  force 
tlie  I,:md-nul  to  take  wing  a  second  lime,  until  it  has  run 
through  every  part  of  the  cover  that  holds  iL  It  is  easily 
shut  when  on  wing,  though  its  flight  is  generally  verj'  short, 
for  it  dies  heavily,  and  with  tbe  legs  hanging  down.  It  will 
run  belbre  a  dog  with  the  gnateet  rapidity,  and  very  ftw> 
quently  escapes  by  trusting  to  its  legs  alone. 

When  dressed  on  the  same  day  on  whieh  it  is  killed,  with 
the  trail  in.  it  is  very  delicious^  and  it  has  always  boon 
highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

In  the  old  quatrain  nndar  the  cat  of  the  Lmd-nil  w 
read,— 

'  An  lUItr  Botr  nt  »n«abtut  M  BaSIr. 

Sloan  de  lirr       irrnnHfar  rt  tolrur. 
A  la  Penlrin  il  ii*-  cc<le  eu  »alrur, 
Mtfm*  leiu  chdir  ejt  en  boBl«  eg*!*.' 

In  the  'Noidmibartand  HoaaeheM-9ook,*  Reye  atw 

among  the  birdaadaiitted  to  his  lord>hip's  table,  .ind  are 
charge<l  at  twopence  each,  the  same  prico  as  that  of  a 
quail,  and  double  that  of  a  teal.  Drayton  (00^  in  his'Poly' 
olbton'  (twenty-fifth  song),  nolicee— 

•Ihs  ■eyto.whMi  ssUosi  MMsM  aya  Ik 


Crex  prateniit. 

The  reader  will  find  the  other  European  Crakes  beanti- 

fully  figured  in  Mr  Gould's  grand  work  •  The  Birds  of 
Europe  ;'  of  these,  Zapnmiof  Ti<nllonu  nnd  pimlla  were 
observed  bv  Dr.  Von  Siebold  and  M.  Biiriri-r.  in  .lapan. 

RALPli,  JAMES,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  in  what 
year  is  not  recorded,  and  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
there  asascboolmuter.  In  17S5  he  came  to  England  in 
company  with  Ms  townsman  Benjamin  Franklin.  *Wo 
have  not  learned,'  says  the  writer  of  his  article  in  the  *  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica.'  'what  was  then  tlie  immediate  object  of 
Ins  pursuit,  but  it  was  probably  something  in  the  public 
offices  dependent  on  the  court ;  for  he  *oon  became  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  levees,  and  attached  to  some  great  men  to 
whom  his  abilities  recommended  him.'  It  may  be  doubted 
notwithstanding  if  he  had  any  other  employment  for  some 
time  except  writine  in  the  newfipopen.  In  the  flist  boolt  of 
the '  Dunciad,' published  in  1728,  Pope  mentieos  bin  as  one 
of  the  'gazetteers,'  who  are  described  in  a  note  as  '  a  hand  of 
ministerial  writers,  who,  on  the  very  day  their  ]Kitron  (Wai- 
pole)  quitted  his  post,  laid  do\Mi  their  paper,  and  deelarid 
they  would  never  more  meddle  in  politics.'  Tbe  hnes  in  the 
tut  I 


Thisaame  ye,-\r  appeared  Ralph's  first  separate  and  ac- 
knowledged literary  pei  formance,  a  poem,  entitled  '  Night.' 
It  is  to  tills  work  that  Pope  alludes  in  the  diild  bookof  i1m 
'  Dunciad,'  where  he  exclauns— 

toCwi  
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To  Ibis  passage  is  appended  a  very  abusive  ncte,  m  ^^luch 
Ralph,  wh(i«!e  name  stjitcd  to  liave  been  inserted  afte  r  iht" 
first  nditiona  of  the  poem,  is  denounced  at  tiie  author  ot  *  a 
Avearing  piece  callcl  "  Sawney."*  which,  it  appears,  wa*  an 
•tttkck  upon  Vape  and  hia  two  frienda  Swift  and  Oay.  *  This 
low  vritor.*  it  it  added,  *att6nd«d  tiii  own  trorkt  with  pane- 
pyrics  in  the  journals,  and  once  in  particular  praised  hitn- 
st-lf  highly  above  Mr.  Addinon.  in  wretched  remarks  upon 
that  author's  account  of  English  poets,  printcil  in  a  Ix)ndon 
journal,  September,  172S.  Uu  was  wholly  illiterate,  and 
knew  no  language,  not  even  French.  Being  adviaed  to 
rea^  the  rule*  of  dramatio  pcwtry  before  be  began  a  play,  be 
smiled  and  replied,  *  Slnkspere  writ  without  nilM.*  H« 
•iided  at  last  in  the  cainiiioii  aiok  of  aU  such  vritor^  a  poli- 
neal  newspaper,  to  vbieh  he  was  reeommended  by  his 
frieml  Arnall  [rnannger  of  the  "  British  Journal and  re- 
ceived a  imall  piitanoj  for  pay-'  In  reply  to  tins,  his 
admirer  in  the  '  Biographia  Diamat  <  a  "  *ays,  '  1 1  is  very 
certain  that  he  was  master  of  the  French  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  not  altofelber  ignorant  uf  the  Italian  ;  and  was 
m  tnilbavory  iogwnioiu  pioM  writor.  alUioiigh  tia  did  not 
•oeeeed  as  a  poot.'  Hu  dramatio  writitiffa  aro— *The 
Fashionable  I^dy,  or  Harlequin's  Opera,'  produced  at  the 
ihuatre  m  Gwdinan'«  Fields,  in  1730,  with  some  success,  in 
the  iMge  for  such  c  i-.tLi  l  iinments  which  had  been  reeeiitlv 
exctteti  by  the  'Beggar's  Oiwra;'  '  The  Fall  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.*  a  tragedy  (altered  from  the  '  Unhappy  Favourite'  of 
John  Bankes).  brought  out  at  tliesame  house  ia  1731;  the 
'  Lawyer's  Feast,'  a  iisree,  performed  at  DnifvLuM  in  1744 ; 
and  the  '  Aatroloser,'  a  oonady,  *onee  aeteo.'  lays  the  title- 
page,  '  at  Drary  Lane,*  also  in  Y744.  *  The  Astrologer '  was 
only  an  alteration  of  an  old  phv,  called  '  Albumazar,' 
written  by  a  Mr.  Tomkis,  of  Trinity  <Jolle^e.  Cambridge,  in 
1613.  '  ilalpli,  in  his  advertisement,'  say.s  llie  *Biographta 
Dramatics,'  'complains  that  len  years  elapsed  before  it  could 
lAMtaill  the  favour  of  a  representation;  that  he  was  not 
nnkaovii  to  the  gieat*  nor  dwtitata  of  piivate  frienda;  and 
having  devoted  IM  neat  eenooa^of  hie  ttadiat  to  fte  wrvice 
of  the  pnhlir,  he  had  some  rca.son  to  expect  tin?  public 
favour;  yet  that  the  receipts  of  ihe  house  upon  the  first 
night  were  but  twenty-one  pounds  ;  and  when  '.li  >  laanaijor 
risked  a  second,  to  give  the  author  a  chance  for  a  beneRt, 
be  was  obliged  to  shut  up  his  doors  for  want  of  an  audience.' 
BoUi  the  play  and  Ralph's  dramatio  lepntation  would  thus 
appear  to  nave  heen  very  bad.  Another  of  hla  latter  pub- 
lieatiOIW,  which  is  described  as  '  a  very  excellent  and  verv 
entertaining  performance,"  a  tract,  entitled  '  The  Ca^e  of 
Authors,'  ii  st  itLil  have  also  had  'some  relation  to  the 
stafe;'  it  wa>4  probably  an  argument  for  the  protection  of 
dramatic  copyrights  ;  though  In  nwn  do  not  lOClP  tO  hftTC 
been  in  much  danger  of  infringement 

Moat  of  Ralph's  publicatians  however  were  political 
I»mpbkli  en  the  topics  of  the  day;  and  he  is  also 
supposed  to  have  oontinued  to  be  an  active  eontribntor 
to  the  public  joumaU  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  at- 
tached himself  latterly  to  the  friction  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  atid  frequent  mention  of  him  may  be  found  in 
Bubb  Dodington's  '  Diary.'  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  '  Me- 
moirs of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of  GeoigeTL,*  writes,  under 
date  of  2nd  of  June.  1763: — '  A  new  antl-miniatertal  paper 
eppearad.  ealled  "  ThePtoteater,**  lopported  at  the  expense 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  Beckfora  [the  nlderinaii].  and 
written  by  Ralph,  a  dull  author,  originally  a  poet,  and  sa- 
tirised in  the  '  Dimciad;'  retained,  after  his  pen  had  been 
rejected  by  Sir  liobert  Walpole,  by  Do<ltngton  and  Waller; 
but  much  litter  to  range  the  obscure  ideas  of  the  latter 
than  to  drc-^s  u]>  the  wit  of  the  former:  from  them  he  de- 
volved to  the  i'rineeof  Walea  in  his  second  opposition,  and 
laboured  long  in  a  paper  called  'The  Remembrancer.' 
whieta  wat  more  than  onee  emboldened  above  the  under- 
taker's pitch,  by  lynd  Ej^nmiont  and  others.  Ralph's  own 
turn  seemed  to  be  cndeavourint;  to  raise  mobi  by  .«pccula- 
tivo  ideas  of  government;  from  whence  his  jmlgmetit  at 
least  may  be  calculated.  But  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
boogilt  off  from  his  last  journal,  the  '  I^otester**  fbr  the 
ooliriiaper  that  he  did  not  write  in  it.'  Other  aeoounu 
mMte  him  to  have  been  *  taken  off'  by  a  pension  tewardi  the 
end  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolo's  time,  in  consequence  of  having 
then  mr^de  himself  v)  formidable  to  the  minmtry.  The  death 
of  Prince  Frederick  (in  March,  17.51)  wa.s  an  annihilating 
blow  fjr  the  moment  to  Ralph,  as  well  as  to  his  patron 
Dodington,  who  had  promised  to  make  him  his  secretary 
if  he  aboold  live  to  have  the  iwala  of  aeeretanr  of  etate  fbr 


the  southern  department,  which  the  prince  had  eugagcd  tc 
1^1  u  him  (Z>tary,  July  18  and  19,  1749);  but  it  is  said  that 
he  obtained  a  considerable  sum  from  the  government  fortiie 
i^urrcitdcr  of  an  important  manuscript  written  by  the  prinee» 
or  under  bis  royal  bigbneM's  direction,  which  had  come  into 
bts  nqwewinm.  On  the  aooeasion  of  George  III ,  he  got 
another  peiudon.  which  however  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for 
he  died  of  gont  at  hit  house  in  Chiswick,  24th  January, 
1762,  f  ill  j'w  1  [:\  a  few  weeks  by  his  only  daui^hter,  in  her 
oighteciUii  ycttr,  of  the  same  di.seaso.  Ralph  had  nioru 
talent  and  perhaps  more  principle  too  than  the  hostile  no- 
tices we  have  quoted  would  allow  him.  Of  his  nolitical 
pamphlets,  the  otily  one  which  is  now  remembered  is  his 
anawer  to  the  duebew  of  Marlboioudb'e  fmom  *  Accoimt  of 
her  Oondnet,*  an  eetavo  volame  of  Ibar  hundred  and  tlxty- 
seven  pages,  entitled  *  The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  or 
an  Attempt  lo  rescue  the  Characters  of  the  Two  Royal  Sis- 
ters, Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

D— — s  D  of  ,  la  which  all  the  Remarkable*  lu  her 

Grace's  late  Account  are  stated  in  their  full  strength,  and 
as  fully  answered ;  the  conduct  of  several  noble  persons  is 
justified;  and  all  the  necessary  lights  are  thrown  on  our 
Court  history  from  the  Revolatioci  to  the  chance  in  the 
ministry  in  1710:  in  a  Letter  to  her  Grace,  by  a  Woman  of 
Qu  ili^  v  .'Lond.,  1742.  Tliis  is  by  far  the  ablest  and  most 
important  uf  the  variuuji  answers  and  defences  wlndi  lier 
grace's  publication  drew  forth  ;  and  some  things  in  it  ap- 
pear to  nave  been  supplied  by  the  family  of  tlm  late  earl  of 
Oxford  (the  lord<4l«aiW«r  Barley).  Ralph  is  also  the 
author  of  another  anoofnoni  work  (published  indeed  with* 
out  natneof  eitherprinterorboQfiaener>entitlcd  'Of  the 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments;  in  Two  Discourses,  via. 
1,  A  General  View  of  Government  in  Europe ;  2,  A  EJetec- 
tion  of  the  Parliaments  of  England  from  the  year  IGGO,' 
vols,  ttvo.,  Lond..  )74'1.  In  an  advertisement  wo  are  in- 
formed that  the  first  of  the  two  discourses, which  however 
fills  only  aeventy-cight  pages  of  the  first  volume,  m  from  the 
pen  of  Algernon  Sydney.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  a  hasty 
performance,  and  of  htUe  value.  But  hia  ncineipal  vorl^ 
also  anonytiiouii,  is  Ms  eontintiation  of  Gutnrie's  Riiitory, 
entitled  a  '  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  ,  of  K-.ng 
William,  Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  1. ;  wiiU  uu  In- 
troductory Review  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Royal  Brothers, 
Charles  and  James  :  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  seeds  of 
the  Revolution.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth  and  Liberty:'  2  vols 
fol,  Lond..  1744^6.  Notwithstandins  a  syateoutie  and 
very  unflnr  depreciation  of  King;  williaai,  which  runs 
through  a  great  part  of  it,  this  work  is  written  with  consider- 
able spirit  and  acuteuess,  and  contains  many  new  facta  and 
corrections  of  the  views  of  preceding  historians,  Ii  has  de- 
cidedly risen  tn  reputation  with  our  increasmj;  knowledge  of 
the  times  of  which  it  treoli. 

RAM.  [Sheep.] 

K.\MA.  [Vishnu.] 

RAMADUA'N,  the  ninth  month  in  the  Aiabiin  calen> 

dar.  and  a  sort  of  Lent  observed  by  the  Hohammedflns,  in 

obedience  lo  the  expres.s  cnrnrr'iruid  of  the  Koran  I>iiring 
this  month  every  gowl  Moslem  is  bound  lo  fa>t  lioia  the 
first  appearani  e  of  day-break  until  sunset.  He  mu>t  abstain 
from  eating,  drinking,  smokinii;.  smelling  perfunn  s,  and  all 
other  unneeemary  indulgences  ur  pleasures  of  a  worldiy  na- 
tuin ;  avail  fnm  intentionally  swallowing  bis  settle.  Ue 
is  allowed  to  bathe  himselC  but  it  is  on  eondition  that  he 
is  not  to  ])lungc  his  head  under  water,  lest  some  drops 
should  enter  liis  mouth  or  ears.  Some  even  are  so  scrupu- 
lous that  they  will  not  open  their  mouths  to  speak,  for  fe^.- 
of  br«Mitbiug  the  ajr  loo  freely.  To  make  amends  for  tins 
extreme  rigour,  Moslems  generally  feast  all  night  till  day- 
breakt  though  the  more  rigid  begin  the  fast  again  at  mid 
night.  As  the  Ramadbfcn  happens  at  different  ssaaone  of 
the  year,  the  Ihst  is  very  tevere  when  it  falls  in  summer; 
the  abstinence  flrom  drinking  being  most  painfully  felt. 
Persons  who»ri  sii  1^,  or  on  a  journey,  antl  soldiers  in  tune 
of  war,  are  not  oLmgcil  to  observe  the  fast  during  this  month, 
but  then  they  should  fast  an  equal  .-ujinl  i  r  of  days  at  a  fu- 
ture time.  Fasting  is  also  dt$p<$n&cd  with  in  the  case  of 
nurses  and  pngnant  women.  The  prophet  even  disapproved 
of  any  netsott*  Jmeping  the  fast  of  Ramedhfai.  if  not  per- 
fectly able ;  and  he  de^ed  no  man  to  ohaerve  it  so  steietly  w 
to  injure  his  health  or  disqualify  himself  for  necessary  It 
hour,  which  is  frequently  the  case  amonff  the  lower  classe* 
of  people.  The  reason  i<iven  by  ilf  Mohammedan  theolo- 
gians for  the  month  of  Komadban  liaving  been  fixed  upon 
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for  thi»  purpoM  u,  that  the  prophet  received  his  first  rov»- 
ialion  in  that  month;  ©then  pretend  tliat  it  wa*  chosen  by 
BlahimoMd  ftom  it»  bmng  gsnenlly  apent  by  tba  an- 
timt  Anba  to  nmlry  and  mirtlt  vaA  mmmhw  ftrnking. 


RAM  AY  AN  A.     rSAMSCUlT  LlXKHATl'liE.] 

RAUAZZI'Nl,  aKRNARDO,  wm  bom  at  Urpi. 
nmr  Modraa,  in  1«8S.   H«  ttudied  iiMdtotM  U  PtttM, 

and  took  doc!i  r's  l.-^^ee  there  in  1659.  He  prac- 
tised sutjco&sivelv  ui  Cuipi  and  at  llodena;  and  when 
the  universit>  of  the  latter  place  was  in?Utuled.  he 
wa«  appointed  profeasor  oi  the  iheory  of  niovlicme  by 
tb»  duke  Francis  II.  In  1700  hu  was  iiivilod  to  the 
tccnnd  probMonbip  of  nadicine  at  Padua,  and  in  i;u8  vaa 
tttied  to  the  pmioipal  ebair  there,  though  blind  and  so  in- 
firm that  he  eunaotiy  Mad  to  iuBiiam  that  bonoiur.  Ba 

died  in  1714. 

Ramaziini  was  a  frequent  writer  and  a  very  warm  contro- 
vemialwl  both  in  meihcul  and  literaiy  subjectji.  Hia  firat 
work  waa  a  aeriea  of  lettera  in  a  controver*.v  with  Mo- 
nc^lia,  a  physician  of  Modena.  in  which  both  engaged  with 
much  more  acrimony  than  medical  judgment,  but  in  which 
JUmanim  eartainly  tapportad  tba  baat  viaw  of  tba  oaae, 
whiah  vaapairtad  tha  famoral  of  the  plaoonl*  altar  chfld- 
birth. 

The  workis  by  which  Ramazziiu  it  now  bett  known  are 
•  1>  11  rbia  artiSoum  diatriba,'Mutin.,  l'7Ci,  and*  De  abu*u 
ohina^clunsB  diss,  epist.'  The  former  wa»  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  among  them  into  English  in  1725. 
It  ooDtatOi  a  fair  deaehptioa  of  all  the  diseases  to  which 
aadi  otaM  of  artileara  it  UaUa^  at  ftf  as  they  were  then 
known,  the  descriptions  being  vary  eara6i%  diawn  up 
both  from  the  writings  of  his  predecesaom  and  mm  hia  own 
observations.  The  latter  wus  intended  to  detract  from  the 
extravagant  reputation  which  the  Peruvian  bark  at  that 
time  cnjoved,  and  though  it  may  now  be  evident  that  the 
author  fell  iuto  the  opposite  extreme,  and  degraded  that 
medicine  far  below  its  real  merits,  the  work  vus  probnbly  m 
in  day  productive  of  much  beooAt.  Ttia  whole  of  Kamax- 
ifau*!  writings  were  pubtidbad  aoUaetiwIy  at  Cologna,  io 
1689,  at  London  in  1717.  and  at  several  other  placea  at 
n^rly  the  same  time.  Thoy  are  still  held  in  high  repute 
by  the  Italian  pby&irianj,  who  seem  to  regard  their  author 
With  08  much  revercncti  as  thev  did,  who  in  his  life-time 
honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Iiipporratt->  III. 

RAMBKH.  the  Malay  name  of  u  fruit  described  by  Mr. 
jMk  aa  bains  common  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  but 
unknown  at  B«iaaale«,  vbOa  tba  Ckocfu,  which  is  nearly 
alliad  to  it,  ia  abundant  at  tin  lattar.  but  lanot  found  at  the 
Kilmer  place.  The  hv.n  i-,  f1;at  of  a  tree  called  Pierardta 
diUrig,  of  the  uatutul  fanMly  ot  SapiudaccoB.  Another  species 
ol  the  .s.mie  genus  is  called  P.  aofida,  from  its  also  yielding 
an  edible  fruit.  It  is  found  in  the  district  of  Tippera.  to  the 
eastward  of  Calcutta,  and  also  in  China,  vtberc  it  is  ml 
tivaiad  for  ita  agreeable  fruit,  according  to  information 
cbtainadtqrDr.  Roxburgh  fVom  Chinese  gaidanata.  It  is 
remarkable  that  it  should  there  be  aattadJUlUltta*  as  it  u 
called  Lutco  by  the  Hindus  on  the  eaatem  frontier  of  Bengal. 

RAMBERVILLER.  [Vosges/' 

RAMBOOTAN,  a  fruit  of  lUo  Malayan  archipelago,  bo- 
longing  to  the  same  genus  tNephelium.  of  the  natural  family 
of  lapindaceo!)  the  Chinese  fruits  Litohee  and  Longaii. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  niie  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  something  like 
that  of  the  Arbutiu^  but  laifar,  and  of  a  bnghter  rod.  It 
baa  a  akinny  red  eoat  eoverad  with  toft  apnaa.  wbanaa  is 
derived  iU  Malay  name  from  rambut,  'hair.'  Within  the 
covering  is  enclosed  a  small  (|u:intity  of  aemi-transparent 
rich  subai  in  lii,  whii  h  forma  liio  i  lible  part  of  the  fruit, 
and  eoverii  a  large  ktrrnel.  Mr,  Maraden  dc-crihe*  the 
flavour  of  this  fruit  as  rich  and  of  a  pleasant  acid,  but  .Mr. 
Crawford  states  that  it  is  not  mueb  esteemed.  It  haa  been 
cultivated  in  thia  country  in  %  tieb  li^^t  loaia  iD  bothoMaa. 

RAMBOUILXJIT.  ts>iM>  >t  OiaB.] 

RAMILLIES.  or  RAMBLIE8.  a  omatl  village,  with 
about  60t)  iiihabilaiils.  in  tho  province  of  South  Brubn^it,  .  > 
miles  north  of  Namur  and  tb  soUlli-iasl  of  Brussels,  la  Lae 
pro«eiit  kin<»dom  of  Helt;ium.  A  victory  was  obtained  iii  its 
vicinity,  on  the  23rd  uf  May,  17U6,  by  the  allied  army  under 
tlic  Duke  of  Marlb(M-ough  and  the  Dutch  Aald-marsbal  Van 
Ouworkack.  ofor  ibo  Freuab  and  Bavariaaa  eommandad  by 
MafAal  Vabrot  and  tba  lOaotor  af  Bavaria.  This  battle 
is  considered  as  the  most  complete  and  sucoeaaful  cxemphfi- 
cattoQ  of  the  miUtar)  talents  uf  Marlborough.  The  DiUBben 


were  about  60,000  men  on  each  side,  but  the  French  generab 
were  no  match  for  Marlborough:  and  tlie  day  enned  in  a 
complete  vielory  ou  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  lust  only 
4MM  BBon,  while  the  loss  of  the  Kiunch  wa.'.  )6.(<uii.  Tne 
immediate  evacuation  of  Flanders  by  the  I'M-ni-h  was  the 
result  of  this  battle. 

RAMIRO  II..  son  of  OrdouoII  ,aaceaadad  to  th«  tbiaaa 
of  Asturias  and  Leon  by  the  abdieatkm  of  bia  aMar  brotbee 
Alfonso  IV.,  •urnainod  '  el  Monge '  (the  monk),  who,  io  930, 
renounced  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  retired  into  the 
monastery  of  Saha^un.  Ramiro  rendered  himself  illtintrious 
by  bis  wars  witli  the  Mohammedans,  from  whom  bo  wrested 
many  eonsiderable  districts  and  towns,  thereby  extending 
the  limits  of  tba  oinall  kingdom  founded  by  Pelayo.  [Pk> 
LAYO.]  Soon  aftar  his  acotaaion  to  the  throne  (932),  R»> 
miro,  profiting  by  the  internal  troubles  wbidtat  tbattUM 
agitated  the  Mohammedan  empire,  made  a  auaeaaiftal  ir> 
ruption  iiiio  the  states  of  Al)d  er-rahniiin.  tho  reignin^' 
khalif,  di»l roving  Madrid,  Talavera,  and  other  towns;  and 
when  Al-mudaffer,  the  khahfa  uncle,  arrived  at  the  he  1  i 
considerable  forces  to  revenge  the  outrage,  be  defeateii  hioi 
with  dreadful  carnage  on  the  banks  of  the  Duetu,  not  far 
firom  the  town  of  Osma.  In  938  Ramiro  tamad  bia  nala- 
rious  arms  to  another  quarter;  be  invadad  Aiagon,  ar 
Thagher  (aa  that  province  was  then  called  by  the  Aralwk 
and  laid  niege  to  its  capital,  Saraj,'ossu,  w  hich  be  would  have 
reduced  if  the  covemor  had  not  hastened  to  pay  him  homage 
and  acknowledge  himself  a  fcud.ttury  of  bis  crown ;  thouifh 
these  advantages  seem  to  have  been  counterbalanced  b>  tlic 
vtetory  gained  by  the  Mobammedaiu  over  his  troops  in 
938.  naar  a  Tillage  oiUed  Sotuscoboa.   Ramiro  was  agaiii 
victorious  in  a  battle  fought  under  tba  walla  of  Raaaia» 
in  winch  the  Moalema,  according  totbefr  own  aatboritiBa, 
lost  upwards  of  -ICOUO  inen.  and  Abd-er-rahniiii  liuuself 
was  well  nigh  takeu  pristmer.    [Moors  ]    Raiuiro,  like 
moatof  bis  predecesaors,  had  often  to  contend  \uih  interual 
ooemiaa.   Scarcely  had  lie  ascended  the  throne  wh«u  iiui 
brothei:  Alfonso,  growing  weary  of  monastic  life,  forsook 
hia  cell,  and  with  a  oonaioenbla  fiwoa  baatooed  to  Leon  to 
reclaim  his  throne.  Ha  woi  tbora  inraatad  by  Ramiro,  who 
compelled  him  to  surrender,  and  again  consigned  him  to  his 
monastery,  where  ho  was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  eyes,  a 
species  of  punishment  much  in  use  amonj?  the  Visi^oihs  of 
Spain.   The  dependent  count  of  Castile,  Fki  rau-Gonxakz. 
and  one  Diego  Nunes,  a  count  also  in  the  some  province, 
naxt  raraltad  a^taat  Ramiro.  but  be  nMtrcbed  again»t 
then,  seiied  their  persons,  and  confined  them  lo  a  dungeon ; 
though  he  noon  after  pardoned  them  and  avan  SUniad  bia 
eldest  son  Ordoiio  to  Urraca,  daughter  of  Peitan.  Ramiro 
died  on  the  Sth  of  January,         after  a  jilorious  reiicn  of 
nearly  twenty  years.    Some  tnno  before  1ns  death  he  abdi 
caled  in  favour  of  hw  son  Ordiifio,  aiui,  assuiuiiiy  the  peni- 
tential garb,  passed  the  remainder  of  hi*  daya  in  roli^iaua 
retirement 

RAMlSSRAlf.  £CnrvoM.] 
RAHLBli,aW.  [OxMlMf^i«Lxi..p.  196.] 
RAMPEA'SnCiiB  (nMOM).  •  Ibaaily  of  acaiwmal 

binls. 

Ik'lon,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-ciglith  chapter  of  bis 
third  book  '  De  U  Nature  dcs  Oyiieaax  vivant»  le  'oug  de4 
rivieres,  ayants  le  pied  plat,  nomroez  en  Latin  Palmipedet 
avet"  (A.D.  1&&5).  gives  a  wood-cut  of  the  bill  of  a  Toucan, 
which,  from  the  block  patch  at  the  end  of  it,  was  probably 
that  of  Ramphatta*  Toco.  He  dosenbes  the  btU  aa  bakog> 
ing  to  a  bird  of  the  tmres  tmifuet,  which  poaaaaaaa  that 
organ  half  a  ftxjt  long,  large  as  a  child's  arm.  pointed  aiw! 
black  at  the  tip,  white  (tlwewhcre,  and  notched  some  lutic 
on  the  edges,  hollow  wuhin,  and  m  fitiely  delicate  tliat 
it  is  Uonaparent  and  thin  as  parchment.  Its  beauty,  be 
obserraai  haa  aaitaad  it  to  be  kept  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
ouriona.  Ha  fortbar  aajra  that  he  ha^  not  aoM  tba  btid, 
but  that  be  auapoets  that  it  ia  d<'  pted  jiiat. 


hr  h\-  ]  1,1  .     it  with  the  River  Birds. 

hi  iliii   TuLi  JiU  d  Oyscaiix'  also,  the  cut  of  this  bill  la 
plaied  at  the  etui  of  '  Ix  Sucond  Urdic  "les  Oyseauv  au 
pu,'d  plat.*   Above  it  appean  the  followii^  devrnpiioo 
*  Bee  d'on  OjMMi  aqnatiqua  appofW  dea  tarraa 
fuoa.' 

"  Si  quelqu'un  avoit  fiut  un  corps  d'oysoau  i  ce  bee  oaaa 
avoir  groMOur  anSsante,  qu'ua  Io  ji^e  fait  k  disot«tiaa»«ar 
nous  I'avona  mieax  aymt  laiaser  ainai,  que  luy  an  f— 
uo.' 

BaWv  tha  eut  )•  tba  foUuving  quatmo,— 
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'OtkoeMtRiMoaamk  bn>  d'aa  aolkiit, 
Ctaanpw  Mum.  tnM|«rMi  eomw  ««nt 
Tmnt  M  l«*>r.  rma  d'Mimtip!  ten*. 
Nelr  pir  la  boib.  et  bUw  M^MwaMk* 

The  birds  ttMonalvw  do  ml  mnmb  to  iMm  i»iiiid  tlMir 
w«j  to  Bneland  m  century  after  the  date  of  Belen*s  vbrka ; 
fiw,  in  the  MuMUin  Tradesoanlianura,  the  standard  coUec- 
tiooof  the  time,  and  which,  fiuni  the  li>t  of  contributors, 
appears  to  liave  been  the  great  rcco|  tacie  tor  :iU  t  urio>itic:3, 
we  road,  under  the  division  (No.  'D  of  Beakt  or  HeaiU.— 
'Aracart  of  Braxil,  hit  beak  four  inches  long,  almost  two 
thick,  like  a  TuriM's  twovi'  Ouk  16M>.  But  if  the  bud 
kaetrhad  net  boaa  bnaghC  fw««d.  it  ia  probaUo  thatlVft- 
descant  knew  its  nature,  from  the  description  above  given. 
Peliver  (tab.  xhv.,  f.  13)  gives  a  figure  of  the  bird  com- 
plete, and  thou|;h  it  bears  all  the  marks  ot  liiu  itn{>*.'rfc('t 
State  of  the  arts  at  that  time,  as  far  as  engi-avings  of 
■objects  of  natural  history  are  concerned,  it  is  substantially 
eamet.  and  the  arraogement  of  the  toes  right.  The  de- 
aoriptioa  n,  'Tbooaa  Sorinamenaia  niger,  ex  albo.  davo, 
ntbioqne  mixta,'  taken  from  a  Dutch  painting,  in  lir.  GUrk'a 
eoUectioa :  this  docs  not  exactly  agree  with  any  aothors  I 
have  yet  read.'  \Villui;hb_v  (tab.  xx.)  gives  a  figure  of  a 
Toucan  (Uamphaatos:  Tor-t,  probably)  under  the  name  of 
•the  Kraziliaii  I'il'  of  A l<lro\ ;\i]iiiis,  t lie  Toucan  of  Marc- 
grave  and  others,  the  Xocbitenacatl  of  tho  Mexicans : 
Nwmab.*  The  flg ore  is  incorrect  about  tiic  fcot,  to  which 
tbiM  aoterior  toes  ate  fciveo.  though  Willugbby,  who  eilaa 
TheTetoB,  Paber,  Dal  Poiio,  Lanoi^  Oviedok  aod  John  do 
Lact,  was  evidently  aware  of  tlie  tnoorgBBintiOllt  vkk  tVO 
tot»<(  bcrforc  and  two  behind. 

Bri^-ja  plaiid  the  form  in  his  thirtrei.'.h  order,  consist- 
ing of  those  birds  which  have  four  toes,  two  before  and  two 
bebiod. 

Liniunis  anangad  the  Toueaoa  (RatuflmlotitX  tbo  head 
of  the  aoeond  divWen  {p9iitm»  eawMgrtft)  of  bia  amNid 

order,  A'«w. 

Latham  also  a»signcd  to  tbetn  the  same  sitoatioo. 

Lacrpdde  places  Namphattos  at  the  head  of  the  aoeond 
order  (Jirc  dentelc)  of  hm  Grimfieurt,  or  climbers. 

Dum4ril  arranged  liie  form  at  the  head  ot  the  Leviros/rcx, 
or  Cenoramph$t,  the  second  family  of  his  third  order, 
Gnmpewrw. 

The  Seantoret  Ibm  tha  flllt  order  in  the  method  of 
Iiliger,and  /rompAoalot  and  A«roffoHa«appec  rat  the  head 

of  the  second  family,  Serrati. 

In  Cuvier's  system  the  Toucans  are  arranged  in  his  third 
order,  Grimpeurg,  between  the  JntB  [CboioiKAHA]  and 
the  Parrots  [Psittacid*]. 

The  Zygodactyli  ttrc  the  flrsttribeof  M.  Vieillot's  second 
Older.  S^ieoUe,  and  the  Toucans  are  placed  in  the  fourth 
Ibmily,  PitngtoiMt,  hotween  the  Jacamara  and  Barbeu. 

M.  Temminck  amnM  the  torn  in  tha  Ant  Ihratljr  of  hm 
fifth  order,  ZtfgodaetvTei. 

Mr.  Vigors  (Linn.  Tram.,  vol.  xiv.)  opens  liis  section  on 
the  Scanaoret  with  a  remark  on  the  deviation  which  h.id 
been  observed  in  the  Bueeridee  (arranged  Ly  Imn  amunp 
the  Controatret)  frum  the  more  perfect  formation  of  liic- 
foot,  as  preparing  us  forthe  still  moieoonaidmble  deviation 
that  takea  phkoe  in  the  tamo  partionlar  aiasiDg  the  Sean- 
aerM  BMb.  *  Beoidea  the  appruaeh  whinh  we  have  juat 
netieed  to  tlMAK«rrt(i<7[HoRNHiLL<i]  to  the  imperfect  form 
of  the  seansorial  foot,  we  may  perceive  that  the  large  and 
disproportionate  bill  of  that  family  is  carried  on  to  the 
Ramfmatttda;  the  first  family  of  the  Scantoret  that  meets 
our  attention.  There  is  seldom  perhaps  a  anref  guide  to 
Mhitiona  of  affinity  and  analogy  than  connon  obienration ; 
and  ■  trivial  or  profhwial  noma  often  antieipatoa  the  more 
correct  and  Mieatifie  triewa  of  (be  naturalist.  In  seeking 
for  the  immediate  point  of  janetion  between  the  two  tribes 
now  before  us,  we  are  in  this  manner  directed  at  once  to  the 
object  of  our  search;  a  scan.'innal  f^'onus,  belonging  to  the 
fiimily  of  Rtmphatttdee,  the  Scyt/iri/j  K  of  Dr.  Latham,  being 
designated,  as  may  b«  seen  in  the  collection  l)eloitging  to  the 
linnean  Society,  by  the  denomination  of  Ptittactotu  Hom^ 
hUi:  [ScYTRROPs.]  The  ftmily  of  Rttmphtutidm  then, 
aeeonling  to  Mr.  Vigors,  coiwiata  of  the  genera  Ramphaito*. 
Linn.,  and  Pterogl'i^'^ut,  111.,  which  fill  up  the  some  station 
in  the  New  World  that  Hucerox  maintains  in  the  Old.  To 
these  genera  he  adds  Scythrnf  s,  as  eijually  assiinilate<I  to 
both  groups,  und  thus  supplying  their  place  in  Australasia. 
Soft/iriypg,  in  the  opinion  of  Hi;  VtB^lib  unites  tbe  Ram- 
phaitkkB  with  tha  hutger  and  nan  piWitaMiit  billed  Cmoh 


Udee,  which  meet  it  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  trtb«t 
Tbe  connection  of  Ramphastot  with  the  l\ittacid<e  is,  be 
observes,  not  so  evident.   [PsirrACUMBt  vol.  xix.,  p.  85.] 

Tbe  Grandirottres  form  tbe  Afth  Ibmily  of  the  Grim- 
ptmn»  the  third  order  in  the  mttm  of  M.  LitieiUeb  end 
embraee  the  genera  Tbaem  and  Atwmri,  wUah  Urn  plaaed 
between  the  Proglostet  (Wryneck,  Woodpeokiort  fto*)  Md 
the  Gain  formes  (Alusophaga,  Touraco). 

The  Toucans  appear  as  the  fltteeiith  1  am ily  of  the  Nor- 
mal Birds  of  M.  de  Blainville,  and  are  placed  between 
Buceros  and  Picta, 

In  M.  JLMaon'a  'Frojet*  tbe  BmufkiMidm  aneoeed  the 
PkUm^  and  are  the  last  family  of  the  fnt  tribe  of  hia  In- 
ienortt  or  Grimpeun  {Heterodactylet), 

Mr.  Swainson  (Gatti/tcation  of  Birds)  sutes  that  the 
fourth  ('nm)ly  of  the  Sran<!orr.-i,  or  Climbing  Birds,  is  repio- 
senied  by  the  Toucani,  who.^e  enormuug  bills  give  to  these 
birds  a  most  singular  and  uncouth  appearance.  He  re* 
marka  that  their  feet  are  formed,  like  those  of  the  parroti^ 
more  ftr  gnaping  than  climbing,  and  that  tliey  do  not 
appear  to  posaeM  the  latter  faculty ;  hot  aa  they  alm^  liva 
among  trees,  and  proceed  by  bopping  from  branch  to  braneb, 
their  graypmg  feet  are  jwculiarly  adapted  to  such  habits. 
He  adils  that  the  intervals  between  the  toucans  and  the 
[Kii  rots  IS  not  perhaps  so  great  as  between  the  latter  and  tiie 
woodpeckers  ;  but  that  still  it  is  sufficiently  wide  to  make 
us  believe  that  OM  if  not  two  of  the  intervening  types  ere 
nanting.  The  genera  of  the  RamphastitUft  aeooniioe  to 
Mr.  Swainaon,  ate  Sttmf^aaiot,  Pm9gio9$ii»,  jMaeorni/tf 
dkM.*  and  Scythropt. 

Mr.  6.  R.  Gray  {Litt  oftkt  Genera  qfBirdt)  makes  the 
P  imphustid^  the  first  fiuttily  of  (he  flbnerw.  with  the 
(oiiowing  genera:  — 

Rhatr^>htutot,  Linn.  {Pica,  Gesn.,  Tticana,  BriaBi). 

PterogloHut,  lU.  (AompAofior,  Linn.). 

Selenidtra,  Oevld  iHampkatto*,  Lian.;  AcrofioMiia 
WagL). 

Aulaeoronmkut  {Ramphattott  Linn.  {  Pltroglotmt,  Sw. ; 

Aulaeorhyncnus,  Gould). 

Srythroft*.  I^ith. 

.Mr.  Cxjuhl,  in  h\s  bcriutiful  momt^iaph  of  lliii  ffMWjtHlll 
(tdee,  divides  them  into  two  great  set- nons  : — 

1.  Caudft  bvaviore,  quadratfi ;  lostro  maximo.  Nign\ 
guUtn  coMdcgiM  ttgminibiu  ditoohrtkiu^  Kam- 
nBAlTOB.  (TheTNMMM.) 

or  these  Mr.  Gould  records  eleven  species,  arranged  in 
four  subdivisions,  according  to  the  distribution  of  their 
colour  I  n;r. 

2.  Cauda  longiore,  graduata  ;  rostro  majore.  I'irid^i- 
centet;  capite.  gtutrten,  te^minibusque  caudte  siipe^ 
nnribtuinpttHrmU  ditcolorilfui.  PTSRooLoasoa.  (Tbe 
Arafari*.) 

Of  theae  Mr.  Gbmld  reoeida  twenqr-two  apeoies^  amHed 
in  twelve  aabaeotiont.  alao  aceording  to  tbe  distribution  of 

their  colouring. 

(rfn^mphical  Distribution,  Hahit",  <fv. — The  Tnuctim 
aiiil  Ariifant  appear  to  be  restricted  in  their  iieot^i uphical 
range  to  tropical  America,  and  there  they  live  retired  m  the 
deep  foricsts,  mostly  in  small  companies.  Their  flight  ia  ^ 
straight  but  laborioiUt  and  not  graoeful ;  while  tbeir  move- 
ments, as  they  glide  nither  than  hop  ftom  braneh  to  braneb, 

are  eleffant. 

Mr.  Broderip  gives  the  following  account  of  tbe  habits  of  a 
Toucan  (Ramj  fuittos  erythmrhynchm)  in  captivity.  Mr. 
Swainson,  who  had  seen  the  Toucans  in  their  native  forc^tn, 
had  previously  informed  Mr.  Broderip  that  he  iiad  fre- 
quently observed  them  perched  on  the  tops  of  lofty  trees, 
where  they  remained  as  if  watching.  This  circumstance, 
joined  to  others  eoUMoted  with  tha  mnaina  of  fiiod  found 
in  the  stomsehs  of  awh  as  were  diaaeeted,  induced  Mr. 
Swainson  to  suspect  that  these  birds  were  partly  carni- 
vorous, feeding  upon  nnd  young  birds,  as  well  as  fruits 
and  berries;  and  that  while  perched  upon  these  high  trees, 
the  Toucans  were  in  fact  bu«ily  emnioycd  m  watching  the 
departure  of  the  parent-bird»  from  toeir  nests.  Mr.  Swain* 
son  could  never  eatoh  tbe  Toucana  in  the  fact,  nor  did  any- 
thing  appear  in  hia  diaaectioQa  to  determine  with  oertainty 
on  what  tbey  fed.  Mr.  Such  informed  Mr.  Broderip  that 
lie  had  seen  those  birds  in  Brazil  feed  on  the  Toucan-berry, 
that  he  had  frequcntlv  ()b~er\ed  tlietn  eni^agcd  in  quanels 
with  the  monkeys,  and  that  he  was  certain  that  the  Toucans 
fed  ilio  «B  oggp^iNitKnge,  Ate. 
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On  flio  CTiil  of  Noveml)er,  1924.  llie  hte  lamented  Mr. 
ViRors  liad  spoken  at  ttic  Zooloj^iral  Glut)  of  a  living  Taucan, 
wtiioli  was  then  oxbilntcd  iii  St  Martm'5  Lane.  Mr. Vigors 
stilted  that  the  bird  had  been  fed  od  a  vt^etoble  diet ;  but 
thit  the  pruprielor  had  told  him  that  on  the  oeeaoioD  of  a 
young  Ciinanr  bird  baviDg  eieaped  and  g:one  near  to  the 
Ibucan,  the  fatter  appeased  mote  than  tnually  excited,  that 
thereupon  the  barrier  between  them  was  removed,  and  that 
the  Toucan  instantly  seized  and  dovuurcd  tlic  Canary  bird. 
On  the  next  day  Mr.  Brodorip  went  to  the  place  where  the 
Toucan  wa<>  exhibited. and  tnus  describes  what  be  taw: — 
'  After  looking  at  the  bird  which  was  the  object  of  my 
mit.  and  which  waa  appaienily  in  the  bigMst  atata  of 
heahh,  I  asked  the  propnetor  to  bring  up  a  little  bird,  thati 
tni(;lu  wo  liijw  the  Toucan  would  lie  afTected  by  its  apjvcar- 
am  e.  Ho  soon  returned,  bringing  with  hiin  n  goldfinch,  a 
la.st  year'^  bird.  The  instant  he  introduced  his  hand  with 
the  g>>'.dru)t  h  into  the  cage  of  the  Toucan,  the  latter,  which 
wus  on  a  perch,  snatch^  it  with  his  bill.  The  poor  little 
bird  had  only  time  to  utter  a  short  weak  cry;  fiic  within  a 
•eeond  it  was  dead,  killed  by  oompresabn  on  the  ttanutn 
and  abdomen,  and  that  so  powerful  that  the  bowels  were 
pl  ot  riuk'd  after  a  very  few  squeezes  of  the  Toucan's  bill.  As 
.soon  an  the  (joldfinch  was  dead,  the  Toucan  hopped  witli  it, 
.«till  in  Im  btlt,  to  anoilicr  {wrch,  and  placing  it  with  his 
bill  between  his  right  foot  and  the  perch,  began  to  strip  off 
the  feathers  with  bis  bill.  When  he  Lad  plucked  awavmost 
of  them,  he  broke  the  bonei  of  the  winga  and  1^  (still  hbU- 
ing  the  little  bird  in  the  same  position)  with  hie  bill,  taking 
the  limbs  therein,  and  i^ivitig  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
lateral  wrench.  He  continued  this  work  with  great  dexte- 
rity till  be  had  almost  reduced  the  bird  to  a  ^-liapele&s  mass; 
and  ever  and  anun  lie  would  lake  his  prey  from  the  perch  in 
his  bill,  and  hop  from  perch  to  pena,  making  at  the  same 
time  a  peculiar  hollow  clattering  noise;  at  which  times  I  ob- 
aerved  that  his  bill  and  wings  were  affected  with  a  vibratorr 
or  shivering  motion,  though  the  latter  were  not  expanded. 
He  \7ould  then  return  the  bird  to  the  porch  with  his  bill, 
and  hct  hisi  foot  on  it.  He  first  ate  the  viscera,  and  con- 
tinued pulling;  ofTand  swallowiug  piece  afterpiece,  till  the 
head,  neck,  and  part  the  bock  ana  sternum,  with  their  soft 
parts,  were  alone  left:  these,  after  a  little  more  wrenching, 
while  th«r  w«g»  held  on  the  per«b.  and  inaitication»  aa  it 
were,  wbne  they  were  held  in  the  bill,  he  at  last  swallowed, 
not  even  leaving  the  bunk  or  1  if  lii-;  pr^'V.  T.'ic  !nst  part 
gave  him  tho  most  iroubltj  ,  '.ju'.  11  was  t  lear  tiiat  he  telt 
great  enjoyment;  for  whenever  he  raised  his  prey  from  tlie 
perch  beappeart^  to  exult,  tiow.maiiticating  the  movhel  with 
his  tuothea  bill  and  applying  his  tongue  to  it,  now  attempt- 
ing to  gmg*  it,  and  now  making  the  peouliar  clattering 
noiao  aoeompanled  hf  die  shivering  motion  above  men- 
tioned. The  whole  operation  from  the  lime  of  seizing  his 
prey  to  that  of  rlovouriniz  the  last  morsel  lasted  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  then  cleaned  his  bill  from  the  fea- 
ttiers  by  rubbing  it  against  the  perches  and  bant  of  bis  cage, 
yniile  on  tlu.s  part  of  the  subject  it  may  bo  as  well  to  men- 
tion another  fiict,  which  appears  to  me  not  unworthj  of 
notice.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  him  leturn  his  mod 
some  time  after  he  had  taken  it  to  his  crop,  and,  after  mas- 
ticating the  morsel  for  awhile  in  his  bill,  again  swallow  it ; 
the  wiiole  operation,  particularly  the  return  of  the  food  to 
the  bill,  beai'uig  a  hlroiii^  resemblance  to  the  analogous 
action  in  ruminating  animaK.  Tho  food  on  which  I  saw 
him  so  employed  was  a  piece  of  beef,  which  had  evidently 
been  macerated  some  time  in  tho  crop.  While  masticating 
it.  he  made  the  same  hoUow  ^teriof  noise  as  he  madi,  over 
the  remwmt  of  the  goldflneh.  Prerioiu  to  this  operation  he 
had  examined  his  feeding-trough,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
but  bread,  which  I  i^aw  liim  take  up  and  reject;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  he  was  thus  reduced  from  necessity  to  the 
above  mode  of  solacing  his  palate  with  animal  iood.  His 
food  consists  of  bread,  boiled  vegetables*  fleab, 
10  which  a  Uttle  bird  is  now  added  about  avery  aaoond  or 
thifd  day.  He  showsp  dooided  preference  ibr  animal  food, 
picking  out  all  morsels  of  that  f'  i  npiion,  and  not  re- 
M}rting  to  the  vegetable  diet  lul  all  the  former  is  ex- 
hausted. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  utirvus  uru  \cty  much  expanded 
within  tbo  internal  surface  of  the  bul  in  these  binis; 
and  indenendently  of  the  sensual  eiQQfment  which  the 
Toucan  anove  mentioned  anpeared  to  derive  firom  palat* 

ing  his  prey.  I  have  observca  him  frequently  scratching  his 
btU  with  hu  foot,  which  may  be  oojuidered  as  furnisnirg 


additional  evidence  of  the  sensibility  of  tliis  organ.  While 
taking  his  prey  he  never  nsc<l  hi.s  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  it  either  to  hi.s  bill  or  elscwliere.  The  bill  was  the 
sole  vehicle  and  the  organ  actively  employed ;  the  foot 
merely  confined  tba  pirey  on  the  perch. 

'  But  there  ia  yat  another  of  the  peeuliaritiea  of  this  bird 
which  cannot  he  paned  over  in  silence.  When  be  settlea 
hira&elf  tor  ost.he  sits  a  short  time  with  his  tail  retrovorted, 
so  as  to  iuaki-  an  acute  angle  with  the  line  of  his  back;  he 
tlien  turns  lu.s  bill  over  lu-i  right  shoulder,  nestling  it  in  the 
soft  plumage  of  the  back  (on  which  last  the  under  mandible 
rests),  till  the  bill  is  so  entirely  covered  that  no  trace  of  it  is 
visible.  When  disturbed*  be  djd  not  drop  his  tail,  but  almoat 
immediately  ntnmed  bis  bill  to  the  eomfiirtable  tridns  from 
"  hir-h  on  being  disturbed  ho  bad  withdraw  n  it  He  broko 
a  fedort  time  ago  some  of  his  tail-feathers,  ami  luc  proprietor 
informed  me  that  before  that  accident  the  bird  when  ut 
roost  retrovertcd  bis  tail  so  entirely  that  the  upper  surlaoe  of 
the  tail-feathers  lay  over  and  came  in  contact  inlh  tbo 
plumage  of  the  bank;  so  that  the  bird  bad  the  appeuuea 
of  a  bidl  of  feathers,  to  whkii  indeed  when  I  saw  him  he 
bore  a  very  considerable  resemblance.  The  proprietor  in- 
forms me  that  he  always  roosts  in  the  same  way.'  {Zooi. 
Jnum.,  vol.  I.) 

In  a  suba^uent  volume  (li.)  Mr.  Vigors  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  a  Toucan,  Rampfuutoi  Ariel 
(Vig.)i  which  be  kept  in  a  state  of  domestication  for  many 
years: — 

'  With  respect  to  the  mannecs  of  m^  bird,  I  can  add  but 
little  to  the  very  accurate  and  interesting  account  of  those 
of »  species  nearly  allied  to  it,  which  has  appeared  in  a  pre- 
ceding number  of  this  journal.*  I  have  not  allowed  it  to  be 
indulged  ill  that  disposition  (0  animal  food  which  so  strikingly 
belongs  to  this  family,  i  find  in  fact  that  it  thrives  suffi- 
ciently well  upon  a  vegetable  diet ;  and  I  fear  that  if  it 
should  once  beslloved  any  other*  itwoald  be  difficult  to 
restrain  its  inclination  for  it  within  moderate  limits.  E^^gs 
are  the  only  animal  food  with  which  it  has  been  supplied 
since  it  came  intomy  pos.vcssion.  Of  these  it  is  parlicularly 
fond,  and  they  are  generally  mixed  up  in  !iis  ordinary  food, 
which  consists  of  bread,  riee,  potatoes,  (German  paste,  and 
similar  substances.  He  delights  in  fruits  of  all  kinds 
Dnring  the  period  when  theaa  wan  fresh,  he  fed  almoat 
exclusively  on  them ;  and  even  in  the  present  wintnrmoatha 
he  exhibits  great  graiificatiou  in  beinj;  offered  pieces  of 
apple*,  oranges,  or  preserved  fruits  of  any  description.  Tlieso 
he  generally  holds  for  a  short  time  at  the  extremity  of  his 
bill,  touching  them  with  apparent  delight  with  his  slender 
and  feathsnd  tongue;  and  then  conveying  than  by  • 
sodden  upward  je»  to  his  throat,  where  they  are  caught 
and  instantly  awallowed.  His  natural  propensity  to  preying 
upon  animah.  although  not  indulged,  is  still  stroni^ly  con- 
spicuous. AVben  another  bird  aj'proaches  his  ('ai,'e,  or  even 
a  skin  or  jireserved  specimen  is  preiipntcd  to  him,  hu  exhi- 
bits consiilerabk  excitement.  He  raises  himself  up,  erects 
his  feathers,  and  utters  that  "  hollow  clattering  sound** 
noticed  by  Mr.  Brodertp,  which  seems  to  be  the  usual  ex* 
prsaafam  of  dalli^t  in  these  birda;  tba  iridas  of  hia  ayea  at 
the  same  time  expand,  and  he  soems  ready  to  dart  upon  his 
prey,  if  the  bars  of  bis  cage  permitted  his  approach.  On 
one  occasion,  when  a  small  bird  was  placed  by  chance  over 
his  cage  at  night,  he  showed  great  restlessness,  as  if  aware 
of  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  bird;  uiid  he  would  not  be 
composed  until  the  cause  of  bis  anxiety  was  discovered  and 
removed. 

*  When  in  his  cage,  be  is  peculiarly  oautle  and  tractable, 
suffers  himself  to  be  played  with,  and  feeds  from  tho  band. 
Out  of  his  cage,  he  is  wild  and  t.mid.  In  general  he  is 
active  and  lively;  and,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected, 
from  the  apparent  disproportion  of  the  bill  and  the  seeniinKly 
clumsy  shai>e  of  the  birds  of  this  gon us,  as  they  are  usiuuly 
set  up  or  rtpreftcnted  iu  ggures,  bia  appearance  is  not  only 
graceful,  but  his  movements,  as  he  glides  fiKU  parnh  to 
perch,  are  light  and  sylph-like;  so  mudl  so  aa  to  have  sug- 
gested to  an  [iiij'.^L^  rii  fi.  ;  1  'vho  witnesiwl  them  the  spe- 
cific name  wlucli  1  iuva  .cuiuied  to  assign  him.  He  keeps 
himself  in  beautiful  plumage,  his  lighter  colours  being 
strikingly  vivid,  and  the  deep  black  of  bis  upper  body  in 
particuhir  being  always  bright  and  glossy.  For  this  fine 
condition  he  seems  to  be  much  indebted  to  his  fendnaaa  ibr 
batUag.  Kvery  day  he  immerses  himself  ia  «old  wator 
withappaiant  pleasure,  even  in  this  severe  wwtbiar*  nutf 
•  Mc.Bi«dnip'*sc«wa^st>o««fivn. 
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;n  no  respect  indeed  docs  ho  appear  to  suffer  by  the  tran- 
rtion  from  bus  own  warm  cliinato  to  our  uncongenial  atmo- 
tpbcre. 

'  Besides  tbe  "  hollow  clattering  noise,"  as  my  friend  Mr. 
Rroderip  so  expreswively  terms  tho  usual  sounds  of  these 
buds,  he  utters  at  times  a  hoarse  and  somewhat  discordant 
cry  when  ho  happens  to  be  hungry,  and  to  see  his  food  about 
to  be  poisented  to  him.  On  such  occasions  he  stands  erect, 
raising  his  head  in  the  air,  and  half  opening  his  bill  as  he 
emits  this  cry.  These  are  the  only  sounds  I  have  heard 
him  utter ;  and  in  neither  can  I  say  that  I  have  delected 
any  similarity,  or  even  approach,  to  the  word  Toucan,  as  has 
sometimes  been  asserted,  and  from  whence  tho  trivial  name 
of  the  genus  has  been  supposed  to  originate.  Neither  have 
I  been  able  to  verify  another  observation  which  has  been 
advanced  respecting  these  birds,  that  the  bill  is  compressible 
between  the  fingers  in  the  living  bird.  The  bill,  not- 
withstanding  the  lightness  of  its  substance,  is  firm,  and 
capable  of  grasping  an  object  with  much  strength.  Tho 
mode  in  which  Mr.  Broderip  describes  his  Toucan  as  having 
broken  the  limbs  of  tho  bird  which  he  was  about  to  devour, 
by  "  a  strong  lateral  wrench,"  sufficiently  shows  that  the  bill 
IS  not  deficient  in  power.  Indeed  I  generally  observe  that 
my  bird  takes  what  is  ofiered  him  ratlu-r  by  the  sides  than 
by  the  point  of  his  bill ;  and  I  suspect  that  much  of  the 
powers  of  that  member  are  cenireil  in  this  lateral  motion. 
The  serration  of  the  edges  also  may  be  supposed  to  tend  to 
theM  peculiar  powers.  Tlie  manner  in  which  he  composes 
himself  to  rest  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  plates. 
Since  the  cold  weather  has  cotnmence<l,  he  has  been  brought 
into  a  room  with  a  fire,  and  the  unusual  light  seems  U  oave 
interfered  with  bis  general  habils ;  he  docs  not  |^  %o  rest 
as  early  or  as  regularly  as  was  his  custom  ;  and  he  sometimes 
even  feeds  at  a  late  hour.  During  the  warmer  months  how- 
ever, when  he  was  more  free  from  interruption,  his  habits 
Were  sinc;ularly  regular.  As  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ap- 
proached, he  finished  his  last  meal  fur  tho  day ;  took  a  few 
turns,  as  if  for  exercise  alter  his  meal,  round  the  perches  of 
his  ra4;c  ;  and  then  settled  on  the  highest  perch,  disposing 
himself,  almost  at  the  moment  he  alighted  on  it,  in  tho 
posturo  represented,  his  head  drawn  in  between  hii  sbooldan, 
and  his  tail  turned  vertically  over  his  back. 


TuKan  al  rood ;  fint  itMgt. 

'In  this  posturo  he  generally  remained  about  two  hours,  in 
\  state  between  sleeping  and  vakin<;,  his  eyes  for  the  most 
part  closed,  but  opening  on  the  slightest  interruption.  At 
such  times  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  handled,  and  would 
even  laku  any  favourite  food  that  was  offered  him  without 
altering  his  posture  further  than  by  a  gentle  turn  of  the 
head.  Ho  would  also  suffer  his  tail  to  be  replaced  by  the 
bald  in  its  natural  downward  posture,  and  would  then  im- 
mediately return  it  again  to  its  vertical  position.  In  these 
r.  C,  No.  1203. 


movements  tho  tail  »eemed  to  turn  as  if  on  u  hinge  that  vat 
operated  upon  by  a  spring.  At  the  end  of  about  two  hours 
he  bc^an  gradually  to  turn  his  bill  over  his  right  shoulder, 
iiid  to  nestle  it  among  the  feathers  of  his  back,  sometimes 
concealing  it  completely  within  the  plumage,  at  other  times 
having  a  shght  portion  of  the  culmen  exposed.  At  tho 
same  time  he  drooped  the  feathers  of  his  wings  and  those 
of  the  thigh-coverts,  so  as  to  encompass  tbe  legs  and  feet; 
and  thus  nearly  asAuming  the  appearance  of  an  oval  ball  of 
feathers,  ho  secured  himself  against  all  exposure  to  cold.' 


Tooeaui  at  tcoH  |  Mcood  ttagt. 

All  are  now  agreed  that  in  a  state  of  nature  the  Ramphat- 
tid(p  arc  omnivorous.  Mr.  Swainson  (Clamificakm  of 
BirtUisays,  'Theapparent  disproportion  of  the  bill  is  one  of 
the  innumerable  instances  of  that  beautiful  adaptation  of 
structure  to  use  which  the  book  of  nature  everywhere 
reveals.  The  food  of  these  birds  principally  consists  of  the 
eggs  and  young  of  others,  to  discover  which  nature  has 
given  them  the  most  exquisite  powers  of  smell ;'  and  he 
notices  tho  size  of  the  bill  as  ancillary  to  this  development. 

Mr.  Gould,who  alludes  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Broderip  and  of 
Mr.  Vigors,  states  that  m  their  choice  of  food  the  Ramphas- 
tidw  are  perfectly  omnivorous ;  and  although  their  elastic 
bill  and  aeliratcly  feathcre<l  tongue  would  lead  us  lo  con- 
clude that  fruits  constituted  the  greatest  proportion  of  their 
diet,  we  have  abundant  te^ttimony  that  they  as  readily  devour 
(iesh,  fish,  eggs,  and  small  birds,  to  which,  in  all  probability, 
are  added  the  smaller  kinds  of  reptiles,  caterpillars,  and  the 
larvBD  of  insects  in  general. 

Tlie  incubation  of  most  if  not  all  of  this  family  takes 
place  in  the  holes  of  trees,  a  habit  that  was  very  early  known. 
We  find  Willughby,  aflcr  quoting  Faber  for  proof  that  in 
the  structure  of  their  feet,  &c..  the  toucans  resemble  the 
woodpeckers,  '  lo  the  gcuos  whereof  the  toucan,  as  Faber 
in  this  place  proves,  doth  undoubtedly  belong,'  continuing 
thus:  'for  it  not  only  bath  a  like  situation  of  toes,  but  also 
in  liko  manner  hews  holes  in  trees  to  build  its  nest,  as  Fryer 
Peter  Alvaysa,  and  other  Indians  and  Spaniards,  who  had 
long  lived  in  America,  told  Faber  for  a  certain  truth ;  and 
Ovicdus,  in  the  forty-third  chapter  of  his  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  West  Indies,  published  in  Italian!  writes, 
adding  that  ho  thinks  there  is  no  bird  secures  her  young 
ones  bettor  from  the  monkeys,  which  are  very  noisome  to 
the  young  of  most  birds.  For  when  she  perceives  the 
approach  of  those  enemies,  she  so  settles  herself  in  her  nest 
as  to  put  her  bill  out  at  the  hole,  and  gives  the  monkeys 
such  a  welcome  therewith  that  they  presently  pack  away, 
and  glad  they  escape  so.    From  this  quality  of  boring  the 
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trees,  this  bird  h  by  the  Spaniards  called  earpintfro,  andbj 
the  Brazilian*  /aralnra.  in  imitation,  I  suppooc,  of  the  sound 
it  makes.'  The  feathered  structure  of  the  tongue  is  also 
there  noticed. 

Mr.  Gould  remarka  that  the  true  touctna,  unlike  nuuiy  of 
the  anfwis,  offer  no  eexual  difference  in  the  eotour  of  the 
^amage ;  but  tho  fcrnaka  are  rather  leta  than  the  males  in 
all  their  proportione.    He  adds  that  the  joung  of  both 

genera  assume  at  a  very  early  age  the  adult  colouring;  but 
tiiat  their  lari^e  bills,  as  mii^ht  be  ex)>orted,  are  not  fully 
developed  fur  a  considerable  period. 

The  colours  of  the  bill,  which  arc  generally  very  vivid 
during  life,  become,  in  man^  instances,  greatly  changed  and 
doterioimtod  by  dMth:  this  ahould  be  borae  in  mind  by 
diORO  who  describe  apeeiet  ftoni  dead  speeimena,  espeeially 
if  they  have  b-i  ii  n  l  ing  time  preserved. 

Before  we  pi.ioi.'cd  to  the  description  of  one  or  two  of  ihe 
•pecies  of  this  most  inten-sting  family,  it  will  bo  necessary 
to  lay  before  the  reader  a  summary  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
form,  as  it  has  been  demonitntaa  by  FMllMNr  Ovwi,  in 
Mr.  Oould'a  Moaogrmh. 

OMAmZATION. 

Dtgettive  Organt.—lfn,1eii»at  Owen  remarka  that  the 

organs  of  dif^estion  in  the  toucan  preaent  a  general  simpli- 
city  of  structure,   which  accords  with   its  ^rc:ij;ra])hiiMl 

ftosition  and  power  of  as^imil;ltinf^  both  animal  and  vcuclable 
bod,  sii  iibundaiilly  provided  by  nature  in  a  trnpical  climate. 
The  size  of  the  oosophagus  and  general  width  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  correspond  to  the  magnitude  of  the  beak.  There 
is  no  lateral  ddatation  of  lhaero|H  nor  is  ths  giisaid  so  on- 
eraaahed  upon  by  its  ntnealar  parietsa  as  to  randor  soeh  a 
reservoir  for  the  alimentary  substances  oecessaiy.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  cqualiy  devoid  of  lateral  pouches,  or  e«m;a  ,* 
the  gastric  glands  are  of  a  simple  furin,  ana  are  disposed  for 
the  extent  of  an  inch  around  the  termination  of  the  (Eso- 
phagus. The  communication  of  thogiOBld  with  the  pro- 
vontrieulus  it  (kee,  readily  permittiog  regurgitation  to  uko 
plaee;  and  bars  Ftofbaaor  Owen  nflws  to  thoreooid  of  that 
act  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Broderip  and  Mr.  Vigors,  adding 
that  as  the  substances  so  regurgitated  were,  after  undergoing 
a  second  mastication,  again  swallowed,  the  iict  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  rumination  of  herbivorous  quaiirupeds. 

In  the  rausonin  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  No. 
624  D,  prepared  by  the  professor,  shows  the  provciunculus 
and  giszard  ot Rtmphatiot  Ariet,  Vig.  It  will  be  seen  that 
tho  bniag  nombiana  at  the  tenninatton  of  the  asoohagus  is 
thrown  into  narrow  but  distinet  longitodfatal  fblat;  as  it 

passes  into  the  proventriculus  it  becomes  finely  reticulate, 
the  orifices  of  the  gastric  glands  being  situate  m  the  inter- 
stices of  the  me»hes.     These  glands  are  simple  cylindrical 
follicles,  forming  a  complete  zone  at  tlie  end  of  the  gullet, 
and  not  separatra  firoin  that  tube  by  any  constriction.  The 
proventtieulusooainituiicateawilh  the  giisardby  an  equally 
widoanerture.  The  muaenlac  eoftt  of  the  (tiinrd  does  not 
oieeea  half  a  line  in  Ihickiiois   the  lateral  tendons  are 
small,  but  very  distinct.  The  lining  membrane  is  of  a  horny 
texture,  and  was  siaiin- 1  of  a  dci  p  yellow  colour.  Thio 
pyloric  onflco  is  remarkably  contrasted  in  its  diminutive  size 
with  the  ample  entrance  to  the  gizzard;  a  structure  which 
facilitates  tho  regurgitation  of  ttie  alimentary  aubstances. 
The  description  then  goes  on  to  sUte  that  as  the  vsgurgitated 
morsels  have  been  obaenadto  iindaqma  aasond  mastication, 
the  digestive  prMWSMSOSbibit  in  AisDird  the  analogy  to  the 
ruminants  uhove  noticed,  and  that  as  the  thin  par letes  of 
the  gizzard  of  this  omnivorous  bird  arc  sometimes  unequal 
to  the  comminution  of  the  foml,  Ihe  utility  of  the  extraor- 
dinary developed  beak  becomes  ap|)arent,  winch  thus  com- 
pensates by  additiOMl  masiic^iUoa  for  the  absence  of  the 
grinding  stmctura  so  paculiar  to  the  stomachs  of  the  true 
Tegetable-fcedsn.  {OaL  Mut.  CM.  CSUr.)  Profbssor  Owen 
states  that  the  intestinal  canal  does  not  exceed  the  length 
of  the  body  including  the  bill,  and  that  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  hornbiU  agrees  with 
that  of  \.hf:  toucan.    The  liver  of  the  latter  is  composed  of 
two  lobes  of  unequal  size,  joined  by  a  small  ban<l,  and  the 
margins  of  the  lobes  are  more  rounded  than  usual.  There 
Is  no  ga]l*blaiddar»  and  Mr.  Owen  remarks  that  in  this  defl- 
oiancjr  tha  toucan  manifests  an  affinity  to  tho  Pieitkg  and 
nittaaikf,  among  tho  Seamnw ;  while  the  hornbill,  on 
the  (  untian-,  resembles  the  Corvidee  in  the  large  develop- 
luettt  (if  Us  biliary  receptacle.   A  small  hepatic  duct  enters 
the  duodenum  near  its  commencement :  and  a  second  duct, 
about  two  lines  io  diameter,  passes  to  a  more  distant  part  of 


the  intestine,'  wnete  it  terminates  close  to  the  insertion  uf 
the  two  pancreatic  ducts. 

The  same  anatomist  states  that  tlie  length  of  the  tongue^ 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  birdsi  in  h  ftdl  nown 
Rhamphattot  Toco  was  six  inches.  The  posterior  ric^^  or 
backward-projecting  process,  wss  brood  sind  flnsly  notflkad, 
and  situated  about  four  linos  from  the  glottis.  Anterior  to 
this  process,  Mr.  Owen  describes  the  tongue  as  being  soft  and 
minutely  papillose  for  the  extent  of  four  lines,  and  lure  he 
thinks  most  probably  the  sense  of  taste  resides :  the  rest  of 
the  organ  consists  of  a  transparent  horny  lamina,  flattened 
horizonlaliy,  and  supported  by  the  anterior  process  of  tho 
OS  hyoides,  which  forms  a  hdga  along  the  middle  of  ila 
infonor  surfttoe.  At  about  flittr  inehaa  from  the  extremitv 
of  the  homy  lamhm  the  margins  baeono  obliquely  notched, 
and  these  notches,  becoming  deeper  and  closer  together 
towards  the  extremity,  occasion  the  bristled  appearance  on 
each  side  of  tho  toni<iic:  iIicm;  lirisiles  were  iipplied  to  the 
food  in  the  cases  of  tlie  captive  toucans  above  recorded.  The 
eomua  of  the  os  hvoides  are  1^  inches  hi  length. 

No.  1479  B.  (iifiM.  CoiL  Chitn  i*j/not.  S«ru$)  is  tho 
preparation  of  the  tongue  of  a  toooaa»  showing  the  Iht 
sheath  of  horn  and  the  series  of  short  processes  directed  for- 
wards on  each  side  like  the  barbs  of  a  feather.  The  upper 
larynx,  wide  fauces,  and  roinioeni  eineiu  of  the  trachea  are 
also  here  preserved.  Tlie  base  of  the  tongue  is  soft,  am' 
covered  with  fine  papilla};  it  torins  posteriorly  adenticulated 
ridge,  which  is  airected  backwards^  and  may  sonro  to  pro- 
tect the  laryngeal  aportWB  lika  an  apirioUil.  (CM  muB. 
Cott  C*ir,\S.  iii.) 


Uprer  loifkca  of  Toagoa  of  Toocm.  (0««e.) 
<L  Tte  MMdot  hadHMd  fMtin  I  Mb  wilee  af  iaiya*  I  aniM 
»  uiiasa  tlVm  m  fcf ;  p,  iwslws  at  wlaSylf  i  f.o^it 


Mr.  Owen  observes  th.it  the  osseous  portions  of  the  man- 
dibles of  the  Toucan  are  disposed  iii  a  manner  adapted  to 
combine  with  the  great  bulk  of  ihoie  parts  a  due  degree  ut 
strength  and  rcmarkablo  lightness,  and  the  bony  structure 
is  consequently  of  a  most  beautiful  and  delicate  kind.  *  The 
external  parietes,*  oontinuas  Mr.  Owen, '  aco  axtiemely  thin, 
especially  in  the  upper  beak;  they  are  slastie  and  yield  in 
a  slight  degree  to  moderate  pressure,  but  present  oonsidei^ 
able  raaistanoe  if  a  force  is  applied  for  tbs  pitfpoae  of  eruah- 


1.  SMimorth*enaiHsaedii|ip«TiBuiiltbleof  R«ai|iliufaMTaen.  cUm 
omwllitoil  ilmetaM  of  dt*  Iwak :  k  the  cavity  »i  the  btm  t  e.  bnoritM  of  Uw 
tinb  pair  of  ■•mai  d,4,mtvn\  ariScwofthr  ikxtnli:  «.  amm  purirt.-.  <'' 
llir  nawil  nauafnt  /,  ohmim  lubei  ptotccUui.'  ihr  .iluciut;  hrrv.-..  y  i  . 
Ury,niraDnine  npond,  and  btanchrvor  Uir  nUai-tory  orrrr.  radiaiw,;  iruni 
It:  A.  •iipnterMmdRalareaaabarthe  iulrrnal  rar:  ii,  lM«l*|ilinn«rth* 
cvrebrum;  k,<«ntelltia.  (Owwl) 

2.  Vrrtieal  lofi|rltti<Ulul  •rrliou  of  the  hr«L    Th«  lUDr  IrlVr.  iodiraU 
•ami?  i>«rt»a«  in  III.- prrviau.  fljjiire.    /,  The  l.in^ni-;  m   iiL.tii,;  «,  IMrrn, 
aperturv  of  U>«  aotthli ;  a,  c*  hTuktr. :  f,  trachw ;  f ,  ir.-w|>iia|nis ;  r,  I 
of  Uia  iptoal  ekonl ;  j,  arlieuiaUDx  Hitru*  of  occipital  buna ;  (.  i 
partlUoa ;  a,  air-crll  aolvrior  to  the  urbtt.  (him  trhich  Iht  air 
nwiWs i  w, sseoilliiiil  iunies  sf  tte kmrnjut.  iOvm,}' 
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ing  tba  beak.  At  the  points  of  tlie  manriibles,  the  outer 
vmU  are  nearly  &  line  in  thicknmi  at  other  parts  in  the 
vppar  beak  tbajr  are  mueh  tbinner,  myins  ftoin  l-SQih  to 
«'SOth  part  of  an  ioeh,  and  in  the  lower  beak  are  fVoin 

l-20th  to  l-30th  part  of  an  inch 'm  tl.i  l-m-ss.  On  luakiut;  ;i 
longitudinal  section  of  the  uppci  liiaudiblu,  il?*  boAe  i.-"  slou 
t  )  include  a  conical  cavity,  about  two  iiu'iics  in  length  an<l 
uiie  inch  in  diameter,  wiia  the  apex  durecttsd  tbrwards.  The 
valla  of  this  cone  oonsist  of  a  roost  beautiful  osseous  net- 
work, intaroapting  irrajjular  angular  spaces,  varying  in 
diameter  from  half  a  line  to  two  lines.  From  the  parietes 
of  thia  cone  a  network  of  bmv  flbna  is  eontinaea  to  the 
outward  parietm  of  the  mMdible,  the  llbrea  whieh  imme- 
dialely  support  the  latter  being  almost  invariably  implanted 
at  right  angles  to  the  part  in  wliicli  tliey  are  insertea.  The 
wbule  of  the  mandiblo  aiitonur  to  tlio  <  oni)  is  ocmpitHi  with 
a  Himilar  network,  the  ine«>heii  of  which  are  largest  in  the 
centre  of  the  beak,  in  eonsequenco  of  the  union  whicli  takes 
^aoe  batmen  diffevant  anuul  llbna  a»  thev  yun  from  the 
eimimibnnea  inwarda.  It  ia  leuarkabla  tliat  the  principle 
of  the  cylinder  is  introduced  into  this  elaborate  structure : 
the  smallest  of  the  supporting  pillars  of  tlut  roan^/bli.s  ate 
st  cn  to  be  hollow  or  tubular,  when  examined  with  the  mi- 
f-raacope.  The  structure  i»  the  same  in  the  lower  matidible, 
but  the  fibres  composing  the  net-work  are  in  general 
stronger  than  those  of  the  upper  mandible.* 

Abnmif  %«tan  md  Stmet-^^t.  Owan  aUttet  that  the 
mainUary  membrane  lining  these  cavities  ap|iaaia  to  have 
but  a  small  def^^  of  Tascularity.  Processea  of  the  mem- 
Lranr,  ;<(  > :  ui  |  i  r  ying  veiiituU  and  nerves,  decussate  the 
i;oiiical  cauty  at  iho  base  of  tlie  beak.  The  principal  nerves 
11,  1  A  1  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  wliich  enter  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  conical  cavity,  and  divetge  and  ascend  as  they 
pass  forward  to  the  end  of  the  htU*  giving  off  branches, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  homy  covering,  and  supply  it 
with  senstbtKty.  *The  air,'  says  Mr.  Owen,  *  is  admitted  to 
the  interior  of  the  upper  mandiblo  from  ii  cavity  situated 
anterior  to  the  orbit,  which  communicates  at  its  posterior 
part  with  the  air-eell  continued  into  the  orbit,  and,  at  its 
anterior  part,  with  the  maxillary  cavity.  The  nasal  cavity 
h  closed  at  every  part,  except  at  its  external  and  internal 
apertures,  by  the  pitaitary  membrane,  and  has  no  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  of  the  mandiblo.* 

Smell. — '  The  organ  of  smell  is  confined  to  the  base  of  the 
upper  jaw.  The  canal,  which  is  traversed  by  the  air  and 
•  (loruus  particles  in  inspiration,  form-i  a  si>;uioi(l  curve  in 
the  vertical  direction.  The  external  orifice  is  on  precisely 
the  same  perpeiidicuiar  line  as  the  iiilernul  one.  It  is 
Situated  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  mandible, 
where  il  le  nised  above  the  level  of  the  cranium ;  the  orifice 
IS  censeqnenHy  diraoted  beekwaids*  leeare  from  all  ii\jury 
that  might  happen  to  it  in  the  aet  of  penetrating  dense  or 
interwoven  foliajje.  Tlic  olf^iclury  t  ana!  at  first  of  almost 
s  I'vlindrical  form,  and  about  two  lineB  in  dmuieter.  It 
p:i*bes  forwards  for  about  half  an  inch,  receiving  from  the 
mesial  aspect  the  projection  of  the  first  spongy  bone ;  it  then 
bends  downwards  and  backwards,  and  is  dilated  to  admit 
tbe  pngeotionsof  the  two  other  apon|(y  bones:  ftom  this 
point  it  deseends  rertieally  to  the  puate^  at  first  oontraeted, 
and  aflerwards  dilating  to  form  the  internal  or  posterior 
orifice.  The  first  or  outermost  spongy  bone  is  almost  bori- 
/uiital,  and  has  its  con\exHy  outwards.  The  second  is 
nearly  vertically  placed,  whh  its  convexity  directed  back- 
wards: it  terminates  in  a  narrow  jioint  ImjIow.  The  third 
or  superior  spongy  bone  makes  a  small  projection  towards 
the  mesial  plane  about  the  atse  of  u  pea.  These  anengy 
honn  are  formed  by  inwwd  ptqjeetions  i>r  the  inner  and 
i  a<«teriar  oeseous  panetes  of  the  nasal  pa<tsage:  they  are 
( '  '.lular,  and  air  is  continued  into  ihem  froi;i  rratiial  , 
dipliie;  but  the  parietes  of  the  nasal  pa^.«:lge  arc  uiikire  and 
smooth,  and  lined  by  a  delicate  pituitary  tnenibrane.  The 
inner  table  of  the  i>kuU  is  continuous  with  the  panetes  of 
the  tMal  cavity,  by  meaiu  of  tbe  bony  mial  whiish  aocom- 
paaiea  and  protects  tlie  olGwtory  nerves,  and  which  repre- 
aenls^  as  it  were,  a  single  ffarsmen  of  the  eribrifi>nn  plate  of 
the  mammalia.  The  communication  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  with  that  of  the  nose  is  thus  similwly  formed,  and 
is  only  obstructed  in  the  recent  state  by  tbe  pituitary  mem- 
brane, on  tbe  posterior  ctd-df-sac  of  \^hich  the  olfactory 
nerve  distributes  its  branches  m  a  radiated  manner.  These 
Vsnchos  were  confined,  as  Scarpa  has  observed  in  other 
^inb ,  to  t  he  p i t  u  i tory  membrane  eovcring  tho  ■epttm  Mfium 
•ad  thaaaperior  spongy  bono.* 


Hearing.—'  The  external  onfioe  of  tbe  meatus  auditoritts 
is  situated  ubuui  half  an  indi  behind  the  kwer  boundary  oi 
the  orhiL  Tbe  membrane  tympant  doses  it  so  obliquely 
that  its  plane  is  direeted  slniMt  baekwards ;  iti  anterior  edge 

is  consequently  about  tliree  lines  from  the  external  orifice, 
while  Its  pa.>icrior  margin  is  at  least  six  lines  from  tho 
same  iiiiiiu.  It  is  convex  outwardly,  as  in  birds  generally. 
The  apparatus  of  tho  interna!  ear  is  easily  exposed,  the 
semicircular  canals  being  lo<lgeil  in  a  delicate  reticubUioil 
of  the  diplSe  of  the  omnium.  These  portSt  with  the  oasien 
lum  of  oommunication  and  tbe  eocklee,  do  not  wceent  any 
deviations  fVom  the  ordinary  structure  worthy  or  notice.' 

Si^A/.— Tbe  sense  of  sight  in  tbe  BamphatUdef  appears 
to  he  suflicieatly  well  developed,  hut  neqniies  no  apeeial 
observation. 

Respiratory  and  Circulntin^  Systtrm.—  Mr.  Owen  found 
the  trachea  narrow  and  simple  in  its  structure,  tbe  rinn 
somewhat  flattened,  and  decreasing  in  diameter  towards  me 
inferior  e«trenuty*firom  which  a  single  pair  of  musdes  passes 
oir  to  the  stenram.  The  length  of  the  lower  fturth  of  the 
tube,  and  the  si  i*  f  tension  in  tbe  bronchia  are  regulated 
by  5^  pair  of  sin.iii  uiuscles,  which,  arising  from  the  sidei,  of 
the  tracheal  cartilages,  are  inserted  into  the  bone  of  divarica- 
tion at  tho  extremity  of  the  trachea  •*  this  part  of  the  lube 
k  subjected  to  variations  in  length,  as  is  indicated  by  tite 
UntttOtts  chancter  of  the  recurrent  nerves  atlaehed  to  the 
sides  of  the  trachea  in  this  part.  The  lungs,  small  in  pro* 
portion,  arc  of  the  usual  form  and  structure,  and  the  abdu- 
ininal  air-ceUs  are  also  small.  The  heart  is  more  oblong 
tfiaii  it  i«  in  birds  ^nerally ;  ill  ap«,  as  il  wers^  Irancate ; 
and  its  length  one  inch. 

Urinary  and  Genital  Syetem. — ^The  kidneys,  composed 
of  three  lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  smallest,  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  siwikoe  convoluted,  though 
in  a  less  marked  degree  than  it  is  m  raptiles.  Between  the 
anterior  extremities  of  these  ghmds  Mr.  Owen  found,  in  a 
female  ParniJimtiis  Ariel,  the  ovary  of  a  triangular  sliaiie. 
and  apparently  healthy.  TJhe  ova  were  like  minute  granule's, 
and  aispused  in  a  convoluted  manner.  The  supra  renal 
glands  wore  imbedded  in  (he  posterior  part  of  the  ovary. 
The  oviduct,  of  the  sis©  of  a  crow-quill,  commenced  by  the 
usual  fimbcialad  and  wide  aperture,  was  slightly  tortuous 
at  Ae  eommenoemuit,  and  tlien  continued  stnight  to  the 
cloaca. 

Ossenu»  und  Mtueular  Syttemt. — Certain  parts  of  this 
system  bear  upon  peculiar  fu  m  l  ions  performed  by  the  Tou- 
cans, and  are  thus  described  by  Professor  Owen: — * 'i'he 
pectoral  muscles,  as  in  the  Puttacidtr,  are  but  feebly  de- 
veloped, and  the  keel  of  the  sternum  is  of  moderate  size,  iiui 
projecting  mote  than  half  an  inch  from  tbe  plane  of  ihb 
b(Hie.  Tbe  sternum  has  four  notohee  at  its  poeterior  margin. 
The  clavicles,  or  latarsl  hatves  of  the  foreula,  an  here,  as 
in  the  Psitlacidee  and  StruthiomdeB,  separate  ;  tliev  are  an 
inch  in  length,  slender,  pointed  at  their  lower  end^  and 
joined  to  each  other  and  to  the  sternum  by  a  ligament  only.' 

'The  peculiar  motions  of  the  tail  called  fat  a  particular 
examination  of  that  part.  It  is  diffieuH  to  state  (he  precise 
number  of  the  caudal  vertebre,  in  consequence  of  tne  tor* 
minal  ones  being  anchyloscd,  requiring  for  this  purpose  the 
examination  of  a  young  specimen  at  a  period  before  the  an- 
chylosis takes  place.  In  the  skeleton  of  a  Black-billed 
Toucan  which  I  have  examinwl,  it  wtjuld  api->car  that  three 
vertebrae  are  thus  auchylosed.  luakinix  the  entire  number  of 
coocvReal  vertebr»  nine.  The  Woodpecker  has  also  nine 
caudal  vertebim,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  greatest  num- 
ber found  in  hiids.  The  first  six  of  these  vertebra)  in  the 
Toucea  are  articulated  by  bell-and-aoeket  joints,  the  ball 
and  the  socket  oemg  most  distinet  in  the  last  two  Joints. 
'Hiat  between  tiic  sixth  and  the  anchvlo.sed  vevtcbiT  is 
provideii  with  a  capsuiO  and  "ivnovinl  fluid  ;  the  others  have 
a  Melding  ligamentous  m  nli'  of  comiectroM.  Tlie  spinou.s 
processes  of  these  vertebra),  both  superior  and  inferior,  are 
of  moderate  size,  but  smallest  in  the  sixth,  where  tbe 
greatest  degree  of  motion  tckes  place.  The  transverse  pro- 
cesses, on  the  contrary,  are  large  and  broad,  so  as  almost 
wholly  to  prevent  lateiid  motion.  The  first  of  the  enehy- 
lo»e<l  N  ertobro}  is  broad  and  flat,  and  of  a  rounded  form, 
supporting  tbe  two  coccygeal  glands:  the  last  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  compressed  Interally,  and  of  the  ordinary  plough- 
sliare  form.  The  caudal  %ertel)ra}  can  be  inflected  dorsad 
till  their  superior  spineii  are  brought  into  coutacl  with  the 
aaenim;  in  the  oppti-^ite  direction  they  can  scarcely  be  bent 
beyond  a  etnigbt  line;  aad  it  ia  to  this  structure  of  the 
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lioiiM«ndjoiiili  tint  ii  to  bt  ■tttilratod  Ibe  capability  in 

the, Toucan  of  turning  its  tail  upon  its  back  fas  represented 
ia  the  *  Zoological  Journal,'  vol.  ii.,  pi.  xv.*),  the  muscles 
praaentine  comparatively  few  |ici-uliaritifs,  since  the  mo- 
tion allucMd  to  IS  remarkable  rather  lor  its  extent  than  the 
vigour  with  vhicb  it  is  performed.  The  prinoipal  elevators 
or  the  tail  are  the  lacro-eoccygei  auperioiea  (aaero-aua- 
eaodieiia  of  Vieq  d'Aiyr).  Tbey  uiM  ham  two  longitudi- 
nal ridges  on  the  inJMor  and  ooftfiK  ^Wl  «f  tht  Menini. 
and  are  inserted  into  the  aaperior  ipmes  of  the  flnt  six 
vertebra  by  Jetaohed  tendons  terminating  broadly  in  the 
anchylosed  verlebrfC.  The  princiiKil  anta>;i(nists  of  those 
muscles,  the  sacro  coccygc.-i  inferiurLs  (sacio-sous-raudiens 
of  Vioi|  d'Asyr),  pass  over  the  first  five  vertebrae,  anrl  termi- 
nate in  the  sixth  and  anchylosed  vertebraD;  their  origins 
we  vidor  uart  tbwi  in  the  praoeding  iNur  of  muadaa, 
eoning  off  from  the  manin  of  the  aaiOPMeiatb  notehea. 
In  the  inter\-a1  are  situated  small  musclea  passing  ft-om  the 
transverse  proco»ses  to  the  inferior  spines  of  the  first  six 
%'erlebra<.  From  the  limited  nature  of  the  lateral  motions 
of  the  tail,  the  mu.sclcs  appropriate  to  these  tnovcracnts  are 
feeble,  especially  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  ob- 
aarved  in  tbe  biirds  that  spread  their  tail-feathers  in  iiight, 
in  Odder  to  regulate  their  ooarM  during  that  vifonMiss|iecies 
of  locomotion.  These  nasdss  «re  in  number  two  on  each 
side,  arising  from  the  poaterwr  extremites  of  tbe  isebia,  and 
inserted  into  the  expanded  anchylosed  vertebrrt'.  From  the 
disposition  of  these  muscles  it  is  obvious  that  after  the 
pro|H!r  elevators  have  raised  the  tail  to  a  certain  lici^lit, 
they  also  become  dorsad  of  the  centre  of  motion,  combine 
their  forces  with  the  elevatorst  and  by  this  addition  of  power 
terminate  the  act  of  throwing  up  the  tail  by  a  jerk.  Mr. 
VigotViin  his  obeamtions  on  ue  living  anunu,  obeervas, 
that  "  in  these  movements  the  tail  aeemed  to  turn  as  if  on  a 
hinge  that  was  operated  on  by  a  spring." '  (Owen,  in  Oould'a 


Fout  of  Tuueao.   a,  tern  ftom  Oclow. 

We  now  prooeed  to  give  some  examples  of  the  Toueaiu 
■ibd  Arafaiw. 

RamphastidB. 
Bitt  enormous,  vascular  within ;  tbe  margins  serrated. 
Wingt  short,  roondad.  JM  with  two  toaa  b«bce  and  two 

behind.  <Sw.) 

R.iniphastoj, 

Generic  C/iararter. — Bill  smooth.  NoitriU  entirely  con- 
cealed, and  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  thickened  frontlet  of 
the  bill.  fFitiga  short,  rounded;  the  C»ur  outer  quills 
graduated  and  abruptly  pointed.  TUI  short. rounded.  (8w.) 

Ramphattoi  Toco  appears  to  be  one  of  the  largest  species, 
he\nf^  '27  inches  in  total  lengtn.  The  bill  measures  7^ 
inches ;  the  wings.  10 :  ine  tail.  7  ;  and  the  tarsi  are  2  inches 
in  lengih.  A  beautitui  figure  o(  the  bird,  by  L*iar,  is  s;ivcn  I 
in  Mr.  Gould's  magnificent  work.  Tho  range  of  the  species 
is  very  wide,  ]i«rnaps  wider  than  that  of  any  otiier.  being 
distributed  throughout  tbe  wholt  of  the  woodod  disCnoia 
ftom  the  River  FlaU  to  Guiana. 

We  seleet  aa  an  illustrative  example, '^ampAoiAw  Cw 
oieri. 

Deicription.—  Jie^k  brownisb  black  on  the  sides,  with  a 
lari^e  ba-,al  belt  and  culminal  line  of  greenish  yellow,  tlie 
basal  bell  being  bounded  behind  by  a  narrow  line  of  black, 
and  before  by  a  broadbr  one  of  deep  black,  which  is  only 
apparent  in  certain  lighu;  tbe  top  of  the  head  and  whole 
of  the  upper  surbee  blaek.  with  the  exeeption  ef  Ihe  upper 
tail-eorerti^  which  aiu bright  orange  yeUow;  disek^thioat. 


and  ebest  white,  with  a  tinge  of  ppreenish  vellow, terminated 

by  a  band  of  scarlet ;  under  surface  black ;  under  tail- 
coverts  scarlet.  Total  length  '24  inches ;  bill  "J  ;  wings  9  ; 
tail  64;  tarsi  2.  (Gould.) 

Mr.  Ck)uld  states  that  this  bird  is  very  rare  ;  his  own  spe- 
cimen, whicii  he  says  will  be  added  to  the  museum  of  tho 
Zoological  Society  of  London,  being  the  only  one  which  he 
haa  over  seen,  with  the  exception  of  another,  of  which  be 
has  some  recollection,  in  the  muieum  at  Bsilin.  He  adds 
that  there  is  no  example  in  tbe  Paris  eoUastion. 

Zoray>/V.— Thedensoly*woQdoddistiieiiOBhott  sidn  «f 
tbe  Amason. 


RanphMlM  OnM.  (CouM.) 
Ptcroglossus. 

Oenerie  Chwracter.—BtU  smooth,  leas  compressed.  Not-  , 
frfir  vertical,  naked,  round,  piereed  on  tbe  upper  aufftea  ot  \ 
the  bill,  on  the  edge  of  the  frontlet.  Jflngt  short,  rounded.  I 
Tail  lengthened,  graduated.  (Sw.) 


The  following  msy  be  taken  as  examplee  of  the  geana 

rterofflotttu  HumMdtht 

Detenpfion.—Bi}i  large  fn  proportion  to  tbe  body:  a 

band  of  black  occupies  the  culmon  from  tlio  base  to  the  tip :  < 
tbe  lenwinder  of  tbe  upper  mandible  of  a  dull  yellowish 
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orange,  wiih  the  exception  of  an  indefinito  mark  nf  black 
which  iprinf^B  from  each  serraturc,  and  a  Quo  line  of  the 
•ante  colour  surrounding  it  near  the  base;  lower  mandiblo 
black,  with  the  exception  of  the  base,  which  is  surrounded 
with  pile  yellowish  ocann;  tlM  haad,  back  of  the  neck, 
tluwt,  and  «hMt  blaek;  all  the  upper  surftoe,  except  a  spot 
ef  icarlet  on  the  rump,  of  a  dull  olive;  primarirN  blackiiib 
brown;  under  surface  pale  straw-yellow  with  a  slight  tin^e 
of  green  ;  thighs  chcsnut ;  iiak('<l  sjiaco  round  the  eyes  and 
tarsi  lead-colour.  Total  length  about  16  to  17  inches;  bill 
4,  wins  5^,  t^tl  6|,  tarsi  I}.  (Gould.) 

Mr.Oould'a  elegant  figure  of  a  male  i»  taken  from  a 
•McimeD,  avppoioa  to  be  uniqaabui  the  Cdbiiiat  of  Natural 
Historj  at  Munich. 

Zoco/t/y.^Biasib ;  ptobablf  near  the  AmaiOD. 


Pimelottiii  HuabgUtii.  (OouU.) 

Plerogloitus  pluricinctus. 

Description. — (MaU.)—A  broad  band  of  black  advances 
from  the  noelrils  along  the  whole  of  the  culnueo,  aod  forms 
a  narrow  belt  down  tfie  lideo  of  the  upper  OMMinile  at  its 
baw ;  the  elevated  basal  margin  of  the  bill  is  yellow :  the 
sides  of  the  upper  mandible  be.iutiful  orange-yellow,  fading 
into  yellow  ish-wlii  to  towards  the  tip;  under  raaiidiblc  wholly 
black  with  a  yellow  basal  ridf;e ;  head,  neck,  and  chest 
black;  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  except  the  rump,  which 
is  scarlet,  dark  olive-green  ;  breast  marked  with  two  broad 
bands  of  black,  the  upper  separated  from  the  throat  by  an 
intarfening  space  of  yellow  dashed  with  red;  a  atmilar  bat 
tnadar  space  separatee  the  two  bands  of  black,  the  lower  of 
which  is  bounded  by  scarlet,  advancinpr  as  far  as  the  thighs, 
which  are  bruwnisb-olive ;  under  the  tail-coverts  light 
yellow;  naked lp■eeIoandtheeJm^tal!8i|a||dlMtdarklaad- 
colour. 

RmaU. — Differs  from  the  male. in  having  the  ear-ooverts 
blown,  and  a  narrow  belt  of  scarlet  bordermg  the  black  of 
the  throat. 

Total  length  90  inolMa;  UU  4k,  w|]«gt  ik,  tail  8i. 

(Chtuld.) 

/a  aa/i7y. — Braxil. 

The  most  characteristic  flffures  of  the  EamphastidfP 
known  to  us  are  those  by  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  '  Zoological 
Illustrations,'  and  the  highly  finished  pUUee  in  Mr.  dould's 
Monograph  i  the  latter,  from  their  aiwii  b«Wly,  nd  MOtt- 
t»qr»  oavu  all  the  air  of  portiaita* 
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PtMoel'ii*'!'  rl'it>lnplu«. 
tipper  fl«ut«.  bnuJe;  lower,  male..  (QonU.) 


RAMPHO'SIOMA.  WaRlei'a  bbiim  ftr  tlw  Gonoli 

[Caooomu,  veL  viil.,  p.  167.j 

RAMPION  iCamodnuItt  Rapinatlwi)  is  a  biennw. 
plant,  indigenous  to  nritain  as  well  as  to  various  parts  oi 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  has  a  long  white  spindle- 
shaped  root,  which  may  be  eaten  in  its  raw  state,  like  a 
radish,  and  is  by  some  esteemed  for  its  pleasant  nutty  flavour. 
Both  leaves  and  root  may  also  be  cut  into  winter  salads. 
The  leeda  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  May,  in  rather 
light  soil,  and  thinly  eofered.  The  mots  will  be  lit  ibr  use 
throughout  the  following  winter. 

A  different  plant,  the  (Enothera  biennis,  is  sometimes 
called  Geriiiaii  Itaiiiiiiuii  {Uapunzcl  Stllery).  Its  roots  are 
used  like  those  of  the  above,  and  the  plants  are  cultivated 
in  the  same  manner  as  earrots  or  parsnips. 

RAMPOOR.    rHlNDDSTAN,  p.  219.] 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN,  was  born  in  1685,  of  parents  of  the 
humblest  elaH,  at  a  small  hamlet,  or  settlement  of  a  few 
cottages,  stated  to  be  now  in  ruins,  on  the  banks  of  the 

Glangonar,  a  tributary  of  the  Clyde,  among  the  hills  that 
divide  Clydesdale  and  Annandale.  The  |iansh  wa.s  probably 
tliat  of  Crawford  in  I.Jinarkshirc,  through  which  the  Glan- 
gonar flows,  and  where  are  situated  Lord  Hopinon'.^  lead- 
mines,  in  which  Ramsay's  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  work- 
ing nan,  and  ho  iaimaelf  to  hsre  oeen  employed  when  a 
chud  as  a  washer  ef  ore.  When  he  made  his  Brst  appeat«> 
nnre  in  Edinbi;r,.;h,  about  the  hctjinning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, Al'an  ■nui;  apprcnticod  to  a  i)arl>cr ;  and  ho  appears 
to  ha\c  fuhowod  that  trade  for  some  years.  In  course  of 
time  however  ne  exchanged  it  for  that  of  a  bookseller,  led 
probably  by  a  taste  for  reading  which  he  had  acquired.  He 
seems  to  nve  early  in  life  eigoyed  considerable  popularity 
aa  a  boon  eompanion,  and  wo  may  presume  tint  it  was  in  this 
character  that  he  first  g*ve  proof  of  his  poetic  talents.  Ho 
gradually  however  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the 
m  ist  distinguished  persons  both  in  the  literary  and  fushion- 
able  circles  of  the  Scottish  capital;  and  in  1721  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  his  poems,  which  was  very  favourably 
received  by  bis  countrymen.  In  1724  hepublisbed.  in  two 
small vdobes,  'The  Evergreen,  being  a  Gblleetion  cf  Scots 
Booiibvnliby  tbolngaDMNMbeiimieoO,  TtMnatohala 
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of  this  eoUection  (which  has  been  lately  reprintod)  were 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  Tolame  ealloa  Ihe  Bennatyiie 

MS.,  praserved  in  the  Advocatoia*  Library;  but  Ramsay,  \vlio 
had  little  scholarship,  and  who  lived  in  a  very  uncritical  agu 
as  to  buch  mattfib,  has  luid  no  allention  to  fidelity  in 
raaking  his  tran&cripU,  paU:hiug  and  t«nuvtitii!|L;  tlie  old 
verset  throughout  to  suit  nis  own  fancy.  *  The  Evcr^rt  cii ' 
wi»  followed  the  same  year  by  *Tho  Tea-Table  Miscellany, 
or  •  CoUeetion  of  Choice  Songs,  Scots  and  English.'  in  four 
volumM,  which  has  been  often  reprintud.   The  edition  be- 
fbre  nt,  datod  1763  (London),  is  designated  the  twelfth.  This 
collection,  besides  many  new  verses  contributed  by  Ramsay 
hiiiisi-ir  und  some  ut'  his  fi  iunds,  conlaina  iiumerous  old 
Scotiish  songs,  which,  iio  ubierve*  in  his  preface. '  have  been 
dooe  lime  out  of  mind,  and  only  wanted  to  b«  cleared  from 
tin  draw  of  Uunderiug  transcribers  and  printei-s.'   II  is 
toollfing  however  went  the  length  in  manycas^  of  rubbing 
away  the  old  song  altogether ;  and  his  substitutions  arc  by 
no  means  always  a  compensation  for  what  he  thus  destroyed, 
thou<j;h  most  of  them  arc  clever  and  spirited,  and  liave  m  - 
qiiiro<l  general  currency  among  Seotli^h  son^-singers.  No 
older  co])!es,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  either  printed  or  maim- 
tertpt,  are  now  known  to  exist  of  many  of  the  songs  protess- 
ing  to  be  auUont  pmiervod  ia  this  colkctioo;  mui  thero 
can  he  little  doubt  that  Ranuay  was  indebted  fbr  many  of 
thrTii  niprely  to  oral  tradition.    Ramsay  afterwards  wrote 
many  more  vorscs  ui  Ins  native  dialect;  but  his  only  two 
original  pc-lbrmancos  of  any  coiisi  lerable  pretension  are  his 
ooraic  pastoral,  the  '  Gentle  hhepherd,'  published  in  17-29, 
and  his  continuation  of  the  old  Scotttsb  poem  of  *  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Gfceo,'  attributed  hy  wn*  to  James  I. ;  by 
others,  with  more  probability,  to  Janw  V.  There  is  a  good 
(Iful  of  rather  effective  though  coarse  tnerriment  in  the 
latter  attempt.    Tlio  '  Gentle  Shepherd'  is,  as  a  wiiole,  not 
very  like  anything'  c'so  that  Ramsay  has  written  ;  hut  there 
■eenu  to  be  no  evidence  for  the  milioo  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, ihnt  in  ilm  mstaooe  he  iktbered  ik»  prodoetiMi  oT 
■ome  other  writer.  The  nene  ef  this  snppaeed  other  writer, 
we  beIi>Te^  has  nvnr  been  so  nraeh  as  suggested 'or  at- 
tempted  to  he  guessed  at ;  nor  «ero  any  of  the  ciroum- 
Staiices  attending  the  publication  suspicious  or  m\ster:ou.s. 
The  poem  too,  although  more  careful  and  elaborate  than 
anything  else  that  Ramsay  has  left  us,  is  not  without  the 
wonted  qualities  of  his  manner,  both  good  and  had.   It  has 
no  more  elevation  or  refinement  than  any  of  Ruaiey's  other 
works,  though  less  that  is  offensively  coarse  or  boisternus 
than  some  of  them;  both  in  the  diction  and  the  thoui;!it  it 
flows  easily  and  smoothly ;  and  Ihougli  tliere  uru  not  luauy 
liapjiy  touches,  and  no  daring  strokes,  there  is  a  i,'eiieral 
truth  of  painting  about  it  in  a  quiet  toDo,  which  is  vorY 
soothing  and  agreeable.    It  has  also  some  himMMtt,  Whion 
however  is  rather  elaborate  and  oonstnuned. 

Ruumf  died  in  17S8.  leeving  a  son  of  the  seme  nene, 
whoeoqaired  considerable  distinction  ns  a  y)ortrait-painter. 

(SeeCnrrie's  Li/e  qf  Burns;  and,  for  a  very  severe,  in- 
deed an  outratjcoui  critique  of  the  'Gentle  Shepherd,' 
Pinkerton's  J.nt  of  the  ScQUUh  ihels.  prefixed  to  bts  An- 
iient  Smttixh  Poem.  1786,  vol.  i.,  pp.  132,  &o.) 

RAMSDEN.  JESSE,  was  born  at  Salterhebbleb  neer 
Halifax.  Yorkshire,  in  173S.  He  was  the  son  of  sn  inn- 
keeper. When  nine  years  old  he  was  admittod  into  the  free 
grammar^whoo)  of  Halifax;  and  after  attending'  there  tor 
about  three  years,  lie  was  placed  under  tlio  protection  of  an 
uncle,  who  resided  in  the  north  of  Yurkshiro.  By  bim  hu  was 
sent  to  a  school  conducted  by  Mr.  Hall,  a  c)ergyman,  who 
vas  in  reputs  as  a  teacher  of  the  uatbemat  cs,  and  under 
whom  ha  altained     some  profeienOT  in  geometry  and 
•IgehiB.    Hit  etHdies  wen  iQlomipted  ey  bis  father  ap- 
prentidni;  him  to  a  etoth'Worker  at  Hdifax.   At  the  age 
of  twenty  we  f^  u'.  !>im  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  cloth  ware- 
house ill  Ixindou,  lu  which  capacity  ho  continued  till  I767-8. 
when  his  predilection  for  other  pursuits  led  him  to  bind 
himself  for  four  years  to  a  working  mathematical  and  phi- 
losophical instrument  maker,  named  Barton,  in  Denmark 
Court.  Stiead.  Upon  the  eospletion  of  his  term,  he  en- 
giged  himself  as  aasbtant  to  •  workman  named  Cole,  at  a 
salary  of  twelve  shillinij;*  a  week  ;  hut  this  connection  wa.s 
of  short  duration.    lie  tiieii  commenced  work.ing  ou  his 
owu  account,  and  his  skill  as  an  engraver  and  divider  gra- 
dually recommended  him  to  the  employ  of  the  leading  in- 
strument-makers, more  particularly  Naime,  Stason.  Adams, 
and  Dolbnd.    Raouden  niheequenUy  muried  JDsiUond's 
daughter,  md  Iw  Noeivii  witk  hev  »  put  of  Mr.  DoUiMid^ 


patent  right  in  whroisatie  teleseopes.    His  occupation 
afforded  htm  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  defec» 
!  tiv  e  construction  of  the  sextants  then  in  use.  the  indicatiooe 
J  of  which,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  Lalande.  could  not 
be  rehcd  on  within  five  mirui  s  of  :  di  j:iu'e,  and  might 
therefore  leave  adoubt  in  the  determination  of  the  longitude 
amounting  to  fifty  nautical  leagues.   The  improvements 
introduced  by  Ramsden  are  said  by  Piessi  to  have  reduced 
th«  Units  or  error  to  thirty  seconds.  This  circumstano^ 
added  to  the  clioapness  of  his  instruments,  which  were  sou 
for  about  iwoilnrd.s  the  price  charged  bv  Other  makers,  toon 
produced  a  demand  which,  even  with  the  assistance  of  nu- 
meroas  hands,  he  found  difficulty  in  supplying.    In  his 
workshops  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  was  carried 
out  to  a  considemble  extent,  and  a  proportionate  dcxtenty 
was  acquired  by  die  workmen ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  in 
none  of  these,  oven  the  most  subotdinete,  and  least  of  all  in 
the  histhcr  departmenU.  did  the  skill  of  the  workmen  surpass 
tliat  of  Kamaden  lumtitdf.    Ilis  attention  was  ince^.^antly 
directed  to  new  improvements  and  further  simpUficatioD, 
the  result  of  which  w  as  the  invention  of  a  dividinti-machine, 
which  has  been  already  noticed  under  Gr-vditatign.  The 
dale  of  this  invention  ts  prior  to  the  year  1 766.   At  first  it 
had  many  imperfections ;  but  by  repealed  effivlaof  ingeoai^ 
throughout  a  period  of  ten  years,  they  were  succesefblly 
removed.    In  1777  It  was  brought  under  the  noticn  nf  the 
(Commissioners  of  the  Boarvl  of  Longitiido,  by  Dr.  Shepherd, 
and  by  them  a  premium  of  GI6/.  was  paid  to  the  author, 
upon  his  engaging  to  divide  *  sextants  at  six.  and  ocUnU  at 
three  shillings,  for  other  mathematical  instrument  makers. 
A  desoription  of  the  machine  was  immediately  published, 
by  order  of  the  Board,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.Masketyne 
(London.  1777,  4to.),  and  was  shortly  after  translated  into 
French  by  Lalande.    A  dHplioatis  of  the  machine  it.-icU  is 
sn\d  to  have  bot:n  purchased  by  the  president,  Bochard  do 
Saron,  and  introduced  into  France  concealed  in  the  support 
of  a  table  made  for  that  purpose.   (Weiss,  Aog^.  Untvers.) 
As  eariy  as  1788  no  less  than  983  sextants  and  oatants  bad 
isstMd  mm  Ramsden's  workdiop.  In  1779  the  deseriptien 
of  another  machine  constructea  by  Ramsden  for  dividing 
straight  lines  by  mean*  of  n  screw  was  aUo  published  by 
order  of  the  Board;    but  this  invention  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  of  much  practical  use.    It  was  however  in  the 
conetmetion  of  many  of  the  larger  class  of  astronomical  m 
strumenis  that  Ramsden  acquind  moet  repulatiim.  though 
they  wore  probably  leastjiroduetive  of  pecuniary  gam.  The 
theodolite  employed  by  (ieceral  Roy  in  the  Engbsh  Survey 
was  made  by  Ramsden,  and  no  instrument  uf  the  kind  that 
hail  been  previously  made  would  bear  com[)ari.-.on  with  it. 
A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  the  equatorial  construcl«:d 
for  Sir  George  Sobuckburgh,  which  was  also  the  largest  that 
had  then  been  attempted.  Ramsden  took  out  a  patent 
tat  his  new  eqoaioriel,  and  a  description  of  it  was  published 
by  the  Hon.  Stewart  Maokenaie,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Bute ; 
but  his  inventive  genius  seldom  permuted  him  to  construct 
two  instruments  alike.    His  telescopes,  erected  at  the  ob- 
servatories of  Blenheim.  Mannheim,  Dublin,  Paris,  aad 
Ootha,  wero  remarkable  for  the  superiority  of  their  object- 
glasses ;  and  in  his  mural  quadrants,  ftirnished  to  the  ob- 
servator es  of  Mua  and  Vnna,  Dr.  If ashelyne  was  unaUe 
to  detect  rin  tri  r>r  Tiniounting  to  two  seconds  and  a  halloa 
degree  of  HceuraLV  winch  was  then  a  matter  of  admiration 
among  astronomers.     Ramsden  however  alwajs  recom- 
mended that  the  mural  quadrant  should  be  superseded  by 
the  mural  circle ;  and  the  circles  erected  in  the  observa- 
tories of  Palermo  and  Dublin,  the  first  of  which  was  of  five 
and  the  latter  of  twelve  Ibet  diantetar,  were  eonstruclad  If 
him  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation. 

Among  Ramsden's  imnur  inventions  and  improvements 
may  be  enumerated  his  catoptric  and  dioptric  lotcromeieri 
(described  in  the  *  Phil.  Trans.,'  1779),  the  former  of  which 
was  an  improvement  upon  ttut  of  Bougier;  optignph; 
dynamometer  (for  measuring  the  magnifying  powers  of 
tMeeeepee)(  haronMler;  eleetrieal  machine;  manometer; 
assay-balance ;  level ;  pyrometer ;  and  the  method  intro 
ducod  by  him  fbr  correcting  the  aberrations  of  spbericiiy 
and  refrangibilityinaompoundeyBgliwei.  <iKtJl,  TVom. 

I7i»3.) 

Ramsden  w  as  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1786.  In  1794  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  him  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg ;  wsm.  the  following 
year  the  Coplw  medal  was  awarded  to  him  by  tha  Bs|al 
Society,  in  testimony  of  the  importance  of  his  various  m 
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itnUoM.  Bf  thu  ttrae  his  health  hid  bwone  much 
miN^Nd  bf  m  aidcnt  derotion  to  hb  froAMMrii.  la  1600 
be  was  adviMd  to  Twit  Brighton.  «ti«i«  he  died,  on  die  5th 

of  November  of  tliat  year.  From  176G  to  1774  hid  sliop 
and  residence  vas  in  titu  Ilayiuaiket;  but  in  the  iatter  year 
he  rvuiovcxt  to  Piccadilly,  where  his  Imiipew  OtmtiltlMU  to 
be  cooductod  after  his  deceaae. 

In  hie  bilnta  we  are  told  that  be  was  temperate  to  ab- 
slBaioMiMH»«pd  that  for  maiiv  years  be  reetricted  himwlf 
tom7ftwlKMn««f  repoee.  MoatoftbetiiDeflMtheeoald 
«parc  fhim  the  immediate  duties  of  hiii  profusion  WW  40VOl»« 
to  the  perusal  of  works  of  science  and  literature.  His  me> 
mory  was  remarkably  retentive,  an  '  :  '  m  advanct-d  ago  he 
made  himself  sufficiently  mn^ttr  ot  ihv  I  rench  language  to 
reed  Molidre  and  BoiU-au.  The  t'urtunu  uf  which  he  died 
possemed  was  not  considerable,  and  a  large  piirtion  of  it  was 
directed  by  his  will  to  be  diatribllled  unong  his  workmen. 

See  Circle;  EQUATORiALi  OftasvATlON ;  XtUfittT-lN- 
mtmcNT ;  Sextan r ;  &c. ;  and  Peuson't  BmHeat  Attn- 
momy,  L«nd..  1829,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  12.  \",  47,  181-0^  194-6, 
28.V<I,  4 13- is.  619.  5^3-45,  .'45S-60.  and  i7J. 

{Pi&ll\"i  Acconiil  of  the  Li/earjii  lAibourt  of  l^arriKdev,  in 
a  letter  addres^nl  by  hitu  lu  Lalaikde,  and  published  by  the 
latter  in  the  '  Journal  des  S^avans'  for  Nov.,  1788,  p.  744. 
This  intcresUlif  letter  WM  vritteQ  by  Pweci  while  urging 
the  progri>^ef  bietntml  cipd*,thfl  eoostruction  of  which 
had  been  undertaken  by  RamsdeUt  bat  the  advance  of 
which  towards  eumplotion  does  not  appear  to  havo  kept 
pace  with  Piazzi's  wishes;  and  though  it  doubtless  contains 
no  unmerited  eulo^um,  it  neem*  to  have  be«n  inten(le<l  by 
Piazzi  to  act  as  a  stimulant.  PInlnsuphtcal  Mnguzinr,  vol. 
XvL;  BunptanMagateine,  February,  l/b» ;  Biog.  Univers. ; 
end  the  Commmiaaim  qf  the  Rev.  L.  Dutem  ioDr.dikin, 
in  General  Biography,  art.  '  Ramadan.') 

RAMSEY.   [Maw.  Islb  op.] 

RAMSGATB.  a  town  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  71 
miles  from  London-bridfre,  throueh  Dartford,  Rochester,  and 
Canterbury.  The  ville  of  Raiiisgato,  comprehending  260 
acres,  was  included  formerly  m  the  v  anish  of  St.  Lawrence, 
in  the  hundred  of  Rin^low  or  Thiinci,  in  the  btthdOf  St. 
Attguftttw ;  bat  pnmded  leperately  for  its  own  poor:  in 
1827  ft  was  made  «  dhtlnet  pariah.  The  Tille  fi  a  nenW 
of  the  Cinque-Port  of  Sandnit  h.  Rarasgate  wasantiently 
a  poor  fluhinf^-town,  consisiiiij^  of  a  few  meanly-built  houses, 
tuilt  on  the  coast  of  the  lylc  of  Thanet,  which  here  fnjnts 
tbe  south-east:  it  had  a  &mail  wooden  pier.  After  th<i  Re- 
volution of  1638,  some  of  the  inhabitants  engaged  in  the 
RtiaaiaA  trade,  by  whieh  th^  acquired  wealth,  and  this  led 
to  the  improveneat  tit  the  town.  Whett  the  pntctice  of 
families  from  London  and  elsewhere  resorting  to  tbe  sea- 
side became  general,  Ramsgate  was  one  of  the  earliest  fre- 
quented si>ots,  thiuigh  f*jr  Mf  iietimo  eclip'^ed  liy  the  superior 
attractions  of  Margate.  The  iniiirdvcnu  ut  of  the  harbour 
by  the  erection  of  the  piers  and  uiher  works  m  the  middle 
and  latter  pert  of  tbe  last  century,  gave  another  impulso  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Early  in  the  present  century  a 
stone  lighthouse  was  «reetod  on  the  head  of  tbe  wesipier ;  a 
small  battery  is  fixed  at  the  head  of  the  ea«t  pier.  The  east 
pier  IS  one  of  the  longest  in  the  kingdom,  extt-nding  2000 
f*set;  the  western  pier  e.\.leud:>  alidiit  half  thai  length:  they 
are  built  of  Portland  and  Puibeck  stone  and  ('orinsii 
granite.  The  harbour  includes  an  area  of  48  acres,  and 
furnishes  a  convenient  shelter  for  vessels  which  are  obliged 
by  bsKiy  aalM  to  ran  from  the  Down^.  It  is  provided  with 
•  basin  and  floodeatet  tn  tbe  upper  part  of  the  haihoar  ftar 
scouring  it  from  the  drifted  snud  or  mud. 

The  old  part  of  RamsK;ite  i«  situated  in  one  of  those  na- 
tural depressions  (called  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  'gates'  or 
'stairs')  in  tbe  chalk,  which  open  upon  the  sea.  Thw  part  of 
tbe  town  is  low  compared  with  tlie  higher  parts  on  i;ach  side 
of  it.  Tbe  streets  in  the  old  part  of  tbe  tawn  are  narrow 
ud  iadifletenay  built.  The  new«r  part  of  the  town,  fkoa 
iu  elevated  site  on  tbe  oliffs»  eooUMttde  an  «t1wuhre  sea- 
view,  and  consists  of  several  streets  maeadaniiied  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Many  of  the  houses  are  very  handsome :  some 
aro  arranged  in  streets,  terracet,  or  crescents,  while  others 
are  detachetl  villas.  At  present  (IS  li))  a  ronsidorabie  num- 
ber of  houses  ate  liuikling.  Thoro  are  bathing-room$,  ai>- 
Sembly- rooms,  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  a  handsome 
new  church,  a  ehapel'U-oaae*  and  several  diaaentiDg  meet- 
fng-houaes. 

Thi;  p  ipulation  of  the  vitle  of  Ramsgntc,  including  the 
t«wa,  was,  in  1831.  7985.   There  is  considerable  coastiui; 


trade;  coal  is  imported  ineuiidderableq  jantUy ;  and  ship 
boUding  and  rope-making  are  carried  on.  It  isobeervalde 
as  indicating  tbe  commercial  character  of  the  place,  tlai. 
thoui^h  the  population  of  Margate  exceeds  that  of  Ruinsgate 
by  2300  or  ;i40U,  there  aro  not  half  as  many  persons  on 
»igetl  in  rcta;l  trade  or  handicraft  as  aV  the  latter  place. 
The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  A  ooQstd«ia<> 
ble  fishery  is  carried  on ;  in  the  sumiBar  MNOI^eate  sail 
VQgalarly  between  London  and  Ramsgate. 

Tbo  living  of  Ramsgate  is  a  viearags.  of  tbo  dMr  yearly 
Tolne  of  40ot.lo  tbe  gift  of  tfao  vioar  of  81.  LawmM%  tbo 
mother  chorob. 

There  were,  in  1833,  two  infant  schools,  with217  children 
of  both  mxm ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school  with  UU 
boys  and  lOD  girU ;  twenty  day-schools, estimated  to  contain 
about  m  children ;  six  boarding-schools,  supposed  to  eoQ- 
tain  170  children ;  and  three  8unday>8ob<Nil%  two  of  them 
containing  300  ebildtto,*  froa  the  othor  no  retonn  was 
made. 

RAMSON  (.Ulium  iirsiniim),  a  species  of  j:arlic  found 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Bniaiii,  and  furmerly  cultivated  iu 
garden.'- ;  but  its  use  is  superseded  by  tlie  AUtum  Motivum^  a 
tialive  ot  Sicily,  which  is  the  Garlic  now  in  cult.vation. 

RAMTILLA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  familv  of 
Com|)ositA,  and  aubtribeHeUanihe«i.ao  oalied  from  the'la- 
dian  name  miHiiia,  by  which  theeil  of  its  seed  is  designated 
The  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  numb.r  of  names  by 
which  it  has  been  described  by  botanists.  Of  tlna©  we  need 
only  mention  the  Verbesina  sativa  of  Roxburgh,  and  the 
HamttlUi  o/fj7"<?/£j  of  DcCttiidolle.  (Jassiui  had  however  prc- 
vioii!«ly  formed  it  into  a  new  genus,  and  under  tbe  name  of 
6ui£otia  '  de<licated  it  to  the  celebratod  historian,  then  mn 
nistcr  of  public  instnietlon.'  This  ntme^  being  prior  to  Aat 
of  Ramtiua  by  a  year  or  two,  is  now  retained  as  that  of  tbe 
ftenus.  De  Qmdolle,  having  obtained  specimens  aiul  veeti^ 
from  v;ir:L.iis  countries,  diM-oM-red  that  the  Indian  plan; 
was  idtiUical  with  one  from  Abyssinia,  winch  has  been 
mentioned  by  Bruce  under  the  name  of  Polymnia  fron- 
dosa.  The  fact  is  interesting  in  a  plant  cultivated  in  both 
ejuntries  for  the  same  purposes,  and  forming  one  of  the 
links  which  indicate  the  oonnaetion  which  existed  in  early 
times  between  Indb  and  Upper  Egypt  This  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  different  parts  of  India,  from  October  to  March, 
m  fields,  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  from  which  an  oil  is  e.\- 
prcHsed,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  Sesamum, 
winch  IS  coiibidered  the  bc-^t  kuid.  It  is  Ubed  both  in  dress- 
ing fo'id  and  :is  a  lamp  oil. 

RAMUS.  PETBR  (PIERRE  DE  LARAME'S).  was 
bom  in  a  villago  tn  Picardy,  in  tbe  year  1S0S.  aecofding 

to  one  account,  and  in  the  year  1515  according  to  another. 
His  parents  were  extremely  poor,  and  the  future  philoso- 
pher was  set  when  a  boy  to  tend  sheep.  Disgusted  with  this 
employment,  and  having  an  aixicnt  desire  to  get  knowledge, 
he  ran  away  from  his  parents  to  Paris.  After  some  time,  and 
after  he  had  encountered  much  misery,  one  of  his  uncles 
offered  some  pecuniary  aisMaiMO,  and  Ramus  now  enlerad 
the  Ol}lle|n  of  Navarre  as  a  aeitant.  He  made  great  pro- 
gress in  au  studies,  with  very  little  assistance  from  masters. 
At  the  completion  of  his  course,  whi-n  he  presented  hiinMjlf 
for  the  dcffiTc  of  master  of  arts,  he  uiidertonk  as  an  exer- 
ci'i-  what  then  seemed  the  almost  unpious  task  of  showing 
that  Aristotle  was  not  infallible.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  anti-Ariwtotelian  opiniun^  by  which  Ramus  afterwords 
gained  his  notoriety  and  fame.  The  exetciae  was  aiyudged 
sueoessfhl.  and  Ramus  heoeelbrth  devoted  himself  to  ibe 
study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  object  of  his  life. 
In  1543  be  nublisheil  his  new  system  of  logic,  with  stric- 
tures on  the  logic  <jf  Aristotle.  The  publication  of  this  work 
exposed  him  to  great  obloquy.  He  was  charged  with  impiety 
and  sedition,  and  with  a  desire  to  overthrow  all  science  anil 
religion,  through  the  medium  of  an  attack  on  Aristotle.  On 
the  report  of  on  irregnlar  and  partial  tribunal,  appointed  to 
consider  tbeefaaiges  made  sninst  him,  the  king  ordered  hi* 
works  to  he  supprc«ed,  andnnbade  his  tsacbing  or  writing 
against  Aristotle  on  pain  of  corporal  punishment.  Ramus 
availed  himself  of  the  leisti re  which  the  compulsory  cessa 
sion  of  hiji  lectures  procure  i  t  M  lum,  to  study  mathematics 
and  prepare  an  edition  of  Euclid.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
began  a  course  of  lectures  on  ihotoiie  at  the  College  of 
Prestos,  tbe  plague  having  driwn  ««ny  nanben  of  studeota 
from  Pkrn.  He  wss  nained  Prineipol  of  Ats  college,  and 
the  Sorbonne  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  eject  him  on  tl.  ■ 
ground  of  the  royal  prohibitory  decr«c.   This  decree  was 
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flUieeUed  in  1645,  through  the  inflaeuoo  of  Iho  r<iliiilMl  de 
iMimine,  to  whom  bo  bad  dedicated  bis  edition  of  Euclid. 
Henoir  began  a  course  of  mathenutticsinPkm.  In  1561,  he 
wai  named  by  the  kinz  (Henri  11.)  piofiBUor  of  philosophy 
and  eloquence  in  the  College  of  Prance.  During  the  next 
ten  years,  he  published  a  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  gram- 
mar, and  aeveral  treatiii«s  on  matbemBtics,  logic,  and  rhetoric 
Ratcus  had  embracod  ProtustaiUiiiu,  and  now  shonly  again 
bnusht  upon  htmielf  great  tiuubte  by  ibe  xeal  wita  which 
1m  tinrocated  the  new  doctrines.  Charles  IX.  offered  him 
Ml  ifjiuni  at  Footainebleau ;  but  while  he  \^as  sbunt  from 
home,  hit  houea  was  pillaged  and  his  library  dettnred.  He 
returned  to  Paris  in  1563,  and  resumed  possession  of  his 
royal  l  Uair.  Civil  troubles  again  drove  him  awav  from  Paris, 
and  in  I5Gb  he  uskod  permission  to  travel.  lie  went 
to  Germany,  aud  was  received  everywhere  with  lionour. 
He  gave  lectures  on  mathematics  at  llculelburg,  and  while 
in  this  town  he  made  pabLw  profession  of  Protestantism. 
Blurtly  after  liis  return  U»  Pluil»  he  ftU  »  vietim  in  the  mu- 
aien  of  St.  Bartholomew, 

Although  Ramua  had  nanyneriti  as  a  philosopher,  end 
did  much  good  by  his  os  i  I't  to  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, which  then  held  men  a  1.1. ads  m  bondage,  he  was  want- 
ing in  depth  and  caution,  and  hi-<  slru  tares  on  Aristotle 
•re  by  no  means  altogether  jU6t.  iiu  had  many  followers. 
The  influeoee  of  Melancbthon.  on  the  other  side,  did  not 
pterant  the  progress  of  his  system  of  logic  in  the  German 
univenities.  France,  Euzland.  and  particularly  Scotland, 
were  full  of  Ramists.  Aaotaw  Melville  iatioduced  the  lo|^ 
of  Ramus  at  Glasgow. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tlic  prim  ipal  works  of  Ramus  : 
1,  'InstitutionesDialeciic'.i-TiibuaLibiisdistincta!;' 'Am- 
Oiadversiones  in  DiaieclKani  Ari»totcUs 3,  *  Rhelurica>  Dis- 
tincttones  in  Quintilianum ;'  4.  *  Aritbmctica)  Ltbrt  Tres 6, 
*  In  Quatuor  LibrosGeorgicoruin  ot  in  Bucolira  Virgilii  Prse- 
leetioacs 6.  *  Ciceronianua.'  (A  lib  of  GicenH  ioterspmed 
witfi  many  philological  remarke  on  the  LaUn  laDguifa.  and 
strictures  on  the  state  uf  education  in  France.)  7,  'Scholar 
GratomaticsD  Libri  Duo 8, '  Grammatica  Lalina 9, '  Gram- 
matica  Gricca  quaienus  i  Latiiia  differt 10,  '  GramSro 
Fransoexe;'  11,  "Libcr  de  Moribus  Vetcruin  Gallorum;'  12. 
'Liber  de  Militia  Julii  Coosaris;*  13,  •  Communtanus  de 
Rel igione  Christiana,  Libri  Quatuor;'  1.4, '  Pr»fationes,  Epis- 
tolis.  OraiioDea*  (Paria,  1»99.  and  Marburg,  1599)  The 
Greek  Grammar  of  Ramua  raeoiTCd  conaidflnblB  additioni 
fimm  Sylburgitta. 

Tlie  above  li^l  is  tuVen  from  the  article  'Ramus,'  in  tlie 
Biographic  VunH'rsellc.  Fur  a  cunipleto  li>>t  of  thi;  works  of 
Ramus  the  reader  is  referred  to  Niceron  (Mem  ,  lota.  xiii.). 

RAMU^SiO.  GLVMB.VTTlbTA,  was  boiu  at  Trevuo  m 
the  Venetian  State,  in  1485,  of  a  family  originally  from 
Rimini,  which  produced  several  men  of  learning.  He 
fillad  several  offices  under  tho  republic,  and  became  secre- 
laiy  to  the.Council  of  Ten.  Having  undertaken  a  collection 
of  the  most  important  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels  per- 
lorraed  in  distant  ■  jn-i  s  both  in  autKiit  and  lUdiieni 
times,  he  translated  iiUo  Italian  tho&e  thai  had  been  written 
in  other  lan^uai^es.  and  added  hii  uwn  lomarks  and  several 
dissertations  which  show  that  he  possessed  verv  extensive 
general  information  fur  the  age  in  which  he  liven.  Ho  was 
a  friend  of  Bembo,  Fracastoro,  and  other  learned  oontem- 
poraricii.  His  work  is  entitled  *  Raeoolta  di  Nav^aiumi  e 
Viasgi.'  3  vols.  fol.  The  first  volume  was  printed  by  Giunti 
at  Venice,  in  1550  ;  another  volume  appeared  in  1656.  and 
a-lhird  in  1  jj9,  afii:r  Ranuisio"s  death,  wiiicli  toi>k  place  at 
Paduii,  in  July,  ljj7.  Subsequent  editioiii  ap^ieai'tHil  with 
the  addition  of  several  travels  winch  had  not  appeared  in 
the  first.  ■  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  I6UC.  The 
following  list  of  contents  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  work:— Vol>  i,,  *  Leo  Africanus  s  Deseription  of  AiUea ; 
Oadamosto  a  Venetian  navigator,  preceded  by  a  Discourse 
by Ramusio ; Sintra,  aPortu;;uese  narrativ  II  ii.:  '  P  ri- 
plus;  Navigation  froin  Lisbon  to  St.  Tbuii.t-,  Lv  u  V^nu- 
guese  pilot ;  Ilamusio,  a  Discourse  on  the  Nav  igation  of  the 
Portugucso  to  the  East  Indies ;  Voyagu  of  Vascu  de  Gauia 
»i  1497,  written  by  a  Florentine;  Pedro  Cabral  Alvarez, 
royage  from  Lisbon  to  Calicut  in  15U0,  written  by  a  Portu- 
guese pilot ;  Amerigo  Vespucci,  two  letters  to  Pictro  Sode- 
rini;  a  Summary  of  VeapnccTs  Voyages;  Thomas  Lopez, 
a  Fortu^ese,  Voyage  to  lae  East  Indies ;  Giovanni  da  Eui- 
poll,  a  I' lorenline.  Journey  lo  India:  Ludoviie  Hn  n  ;  of 
Bologna.  Itinerary,  preceded  by  a  Duoourse  by  Kamubio ; 
laaboltu^  Vofige  oitiaeted  ftom  Diodoroib  with  a  Di*' 


course  by  Ramusio;  Andrea  Cortali,  a  Florentanc,  Two 
Letters  to  Julian  and  Lorcnao  de*  Medici ;  Alvarez,  iVaveU 
to  Ethiopia,  with  the  submimionof  Prcstcr  John  tu  Pope 
Clement  VU. ;  Ramusio,  Diaeoiine  on  the  Rise  of  the  Nile^ 
with  a  reply  by  Fracastoro ;  the  Tojai^  of  Neanhut  trana* 
latetl  from  Arrian'r.  text;  Journey  f  a  Viin  "ian  from  Alex- 
andria to  Diu  in  India  in  15:{S;  Arriaa'a  >.avigation  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  India;  Barbosa,  a  book  of  travels  to  the 
Etut  Indies;  a  brief  account  of  Kingdoms  axid  Towuii  be- 
tween the  lied  Sea  and  China,  transUted  from  the  Portu- 

EMse ;  Antonio  Cooti,  a  Venetian,  Journey  to  India,  writ- 
n  hy  Bagpo  BtaBBioBni;  Jaraumo  da  San  Stefanoi,  « 
Genoese,  hu  letter  written  from  Trtooli  in  1499 ;  Ramusio. 
Discourse  on  the  Voya|i;e  round  the  World  by  the  Spaniards; 
Maximilian  of  Transylvania,  Epistle  coacerniiig  tlio  Naviga- 
tioa  of  the  Spaniards  ;  a  short  account  of  the  Voyage  of 
Magalhaens;  Pi^afetla,  Voyage  round  the  World;  the 
Navigation  of  a  l^rtuguese  who  accompanied  Edward  Bar- 
bosa  in  1519;  Ramusio,  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Voy- 
«M  lo  the  Spice  Coontnea;  Joan  Ga«ta»>  *  Castilian  pilot, 
Ducevery  of  the  Moltieoaa ;  Inbrmatkm  eoBomiing  Japan* 
by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits ;  Joio  do  BoTrOi,  ChaftOia  ex- 
tracted from  his  History.* 

VoL  ii.  contains  *  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  with  a  preface  by 
Ramusio ;  Hayton,  an  Armenian,  Discourse  on  the  origm 
of  the  Great  Khan  and  the  condition  of  the  Tartars  ;  Angiu- 
lelli.  Life  and  Actions  of  Human  Ckasan;  the  Travels  ot  a 
Merchant  into  Persia  itt  the  yoaia  IM7-2(I ;  Gioaafat  Bar^ 
hara^  a  Venetian,  JoucM^  to  the  Tina  (the  river  Tansis) 
and  into  Persia ;  Ambrono  Contarini,  Journey  into  Por«ia ; 
Alberto  Campcnse,  Lexers  to  Clement  VII.  concenn  i-  ;iie 
affairs  of  Muscovy  ;  Paul  Gio\  in,  Reports  on  the  atiairs  of 
Mu.seovy,  by  111  III  Collected  ;  Heibestein,  Commentaries  on 
Muscovy  and  Hus.-.ia  ;  Arrian's  Letter  to  Hadrian  ooncein- 
ing  tl'eEuMtie;  Intenano,  a  Genoese,  oD  the  hahita and 
manners  of  the  2ythi,  called  Circamiana:  BiMoermtei» 
extract  of  bis  Treatise  on  Air  and  Water,  in  woieh  he  apeaks 
of  the  Scythians;  Piero  Quirino,  a  Venetian,  Account  of 
his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck;  Sebastian  Cabota,  Navigation 
in  tho  r»«orthern  Seas;  Caleritio  Zeno,  a  Vencti.m.  TravcU 
to  Persia;  Niccolo  and  .'\ntoiiiu  Zmio  011  ihti  Dt&CQVCry  of 
Iceland;  Travels  into  Tartary  by  some  Dominican  monlut 
Olderico  da  Udiixt,  Two  Journeys  into  Tartary;  Guagnini. 
a  Venetian.  Description  of  Eurupeun  Sarmatia;  Matthew 
Miehaoiw  of  Ccaeow,  Deaer^ptien  of  the  tvra  Sarmatiaa.' 

VoL  iiL:— *Pietre  Uartare  of  Angleria,  extract  from  his 
Ilistoi^-  of  the  New  World;  Oviedo,  extract  from  bis  His- 
tory of  the  We«t  Indies;  Hernan  Cortex,  Narrative  of  his 
Conquest  of  Mexico;  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  two  leitei-s  to 
Hernan  Corttiz;  Die^o  Godoy,  a  tetter  from  New  iiipain; 
Narrative  of  one  of  Cortez's  companions  concerning  Mexico, 
with  two  maps,  one  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  another  of 
the  Lake;  A  Ivan  Nufieii  Namtive  of  the  Indies  and  of 
New  Galieia  in  1527-36 ;  Guzman  on  tho  Conquest  of  New 
Spain ;  Franeiseo  UUoa.  Voyage  in  the  Mar  Vermcjo,  or  Sea 
o(  Cuhfornia;  Va&auez  deCoronado.  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
to  Lcvolu,  Of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Seven  Citas,  Alareon, 
Voyage  to  discover  the  Kingdom  of  the  Seven  Cities  in 
1540  ;  Ramusio,  Discourse  on  the  Conquest  of  Peru ;  Nar* 
ralive  of  a  Spanish  Captain  concerning  the  Conquest  of 
Peru :  Franeiuo  Xeres,  Narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru 
and  New  Castile;  Narrative  of  a  Secretary  of  Ftenetseo 
Pizarro  concerning  the  Conquest  of  Peru;  Gonrala  de 
Oviodo,  Navigation  of  tho  river  Maranon  ;  Ramusio,  Dis- 
course concerning  New  France;  Giovanni  da  Verazzano,  a 
Florentine,  Narrative  written  from  Dieppe,  in  July.  1524  ; 
Discourse  of  a  great  Naval  Captain  concerning  the  Naviga- 
tion of  the  West  Indies ;  Jacques  Carticr,  First  and  Second 
Narrative  of  Voyages  to  New  France:  Cesare  de  Fedorici, 
Voyage  to  the  Rm( Indies  and  hejund  India;  Three  Voy- 
ages of  RolIanderB  and  Zeatandeii  to  China,  New  Zcmbla 
and  Greenland.' 

Among  tho  above  scries  arc  several  curious  narrativoi 
vvhicii  are  not  found  in  any  other  coUc^'tion.  Ramusis 
left  materials  for  a  fourth  volume,  which  uufbrtnoately  were 
destroyed  in  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  ih*  pcintiilg^piMB  jof 
Giunti.  in  November, 

(Camus,  Memoire*  nr  let  CWtelldM  4t  Vwfoge*: 
Garabo,  Serie  dei  Tcsti  di  Lingua.} 
R.ANDAZZO.  [Mkssima.) 

RANDERS  ia  a  thriving  Danish  trading  town,  ui  tho 
diocese  of  Aarbuus,  in  the  province  of  Jutland.  It  ia 
•ituatad.iji      28*  N.  bt.  .aad  1«*  f  E.  long;,  nm  tU 
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Baltic,  OD  tlte  river  Guden,  whicb  is  here  navigable,  it  u 
a  walled  town  with  seven  gatea,  and  next  to  Aarhuiu.  is  the 
Moat  oonaiderable  place  in  Jutland,  having  a  population  of 
MO0  inbabitanta.  There  is  one  church,  a  large  hospital,  a 
pIMUKtr-ielloo],  and  an  Agricultural  Soote^.  The  inha- 
Mtaali  muittlbeturc  (jloves,  stockings.  wooiDitn  doth,  earth- 
enware, and  latnpbiai'k. ;  calico-printing,  brewing,  and 
brandr-distilling  are  curned  on  lu  a  con»iderablo  uxtent. 
There  are  some  vinegarmanu factories  and  one  su<{ar>bouse. 
This  place  luku  a  very  brisk  trade,  especially  in  corn. 

Randolph.  THOMAS,  an  EngUsh  poet,  was  bom  in 
tin  jMT  MOft.  a(  Badbir  in  Nortbampioiuhire.  He  was  the 
MoottdMn  ofWAUnn  Rinidalph  of  Little  Houghton,  steward 
to  Edward  lord  Zouche,  by  his  first  \rire  Elisabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Snmh  of  Ni-wnhuin  in  the  same  county. 

He  was  educated  at  Westtniaster  school,  and  thence 
elected  scholar  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1623.  He  was  afterwards  made  fellow  on  the  same  founda- 
tion, and  admitted  to  an  ad  eiindora  degree  at  Oxford  in 
1631.  After  wne  stay  at  Catabrid^e,  he  came  tu  Ljndon, 
wiiara  ha  was  nneh  noticed  bjr  Ben  Jonaon,  who  called  him 
liit  adopted  ion.  He  became  inttmate  alw  with  many  of  the 
other  wits  of  that  day.  The  promise  of  Iiis  yuuth  was 
marred  by  a  career  of  dissipation  and  extruva<;aiico,  which 
shortened  his  life  prematurely.  He  died  while  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend  at  Blatherwick  in  Northutuplonshire,  where 
heiVMl»uri«d,llhKh  17,  1634-3,  and  hist  memory  honoured 
Iqr  a  noiittDeiit  eneted  at  the  duurge  of  Sir  Chriitopbec 
(afkerwaids  lord)  Hatton  of  Kirby. 

Randolph's  '  Poems,  Trlln^latUJn^,  and  Plays.'  were  pub- 
lished m  London,  1634,  4to. ;  and  his  '  Poems,  with  the 
Muses'  Lookini;-GlHss  and  .\myntas,'  at  Oxford,  in  1638, 
4to.  There  have  been  liereral  other  edtlious  published 
since,  botli  in  London  and  at  Oxford.  His  plays  are — •  Aris- 
tippua.'  and  'The  Coooeited  Pedlar.'  published  together 
io  1630,  4io.;  '  Jealous  Lwen,*  1632,  4to.;  'The  Muses' 
Lookins-Glass.'  Lond.,  1 C38, 4lo. ;  * Anlvntat^'OxlMI^  l«S8k 
4to.;  'Hey  for  Honesty,  Down  with  Knavery.' a  oomedj. 
'The  Prodigal  Scholar,'  a  comedy,  and  ♦  The  DoliumCor- 
nelianum,'  a  Latin  play  in  the  style  of  Plautus,  have  been 
attributed  to  him. 

Randolph's  writings  are  the  production  of  a  mind  well 
jmboed  with  classical  litwratnre.  and  he  haa  in  may  pas- 
ugBB  not  nnakilfliUy  inlarwoven  the  langB^tt  tad  m»gery 
of  tbe  lieet  aotiion  of  antiquity.  He  wrole  Latin  verse 
with  ease  and  fluency,  tnfi  t:  iTM^Iated  from  ClauJian  with 
considerable  elegance.  But  his  English  compositions  are 
not  free  from  the  faults  imputed  to  mostof  his  contempora- 
Tie%  and  are  often  disfigured  by  licentiousness,  obscurity,  and 
strained  eunoeita,  exhibiting  more  learning  and  ingenuity 
ttiao  good  taete.  They  oooaiat  of  addresses  to  different 
ftiimds,  efrignnnit  ti«nalatiani»  and  amatory  pieces.  His 
dramas  present  v«ty  ttm  atimtioos  to  tbe  modern  reader. 
Tbe  cliaraetera  are  either  mere  impersonatiani  of  virtaee 
and  vices,  or  feeble  and  pedantic  travesties  from  Greek  and 
Roman  comedy.  The  plots  are  perplexed  and  devoid  of  in- 
terest, and  the  dialogue  seldom  ri.ses  abovi:  ;iiiH'iocrity, 
though  occasionally  relieved  by  passages  showing  much 
original  power  of  description.  The  most  popnlar  of  his 
pbya  Mthe'liiuea'  Looktng-gUM»' vhidi  van  m-naied  in 
die  latt  eenturr.  For  AHtnar  partioalani  of  hb  life  see 
Jacob's  Iheh'ccJ  Rfgitter  (which  contains  a  curious  anec- 
dote of  his  first  interview  with  Ben  JotMwn);  Wood's 
Athen<e  Oxoniemfs  \  P.  i  m  r  -  //.  -<.  of  Northamptonthire. 
His  works  are  revwwtsd  in  the  Helroiveclwe  Knview,  vol.  vi. ; 
and  a  list  of  them  is  given  in  Watt's Bt'Mio^oa  Bnlannica. 
RAN  ELLA.  (lialaoologT.)  [StnoixonoMATA.] 
RANGE.  [Gtrmrtav;  FMMicntBsJ 
RANGER  {Bemgmttor).  an  antienl  officer  in  the  king's 
forestH  and  parks,  appointed  by  patent,  and  enjoying  ceruin 
fcea,  perquisitei;,  and  other  advanl:ii,<  -  His  duty  was  of 
three  kinds:  1,  to  make  daily  peramuuiation.s,  to  see,  hear, 
and  intjuire  concerning  any  wronj^  doings  in  the  limits 
of  bis  bailiwick;  2.  to  recover  any  of  the  beasts  which  bad 
etvaiyed  banrond  the  Umitt  of  tbe  fbrest  or  chase ;  and,  3,  to 
l»«aeok  alt  tianKroMiona  at  Iba  naxt  foreatrcourt. 

RANGOON  w  tbe  neat  eommereial  poet  of  tbe  Birman 
Krnpire.  It  is  near  16°  40'  N.  lat.  and  96°  18'  E.  long.. and 
i&  bulk  on  the  moet  eastern  branch  of  tbe  river  Irawadi, 
about  t  ,v. j[it\  ->  \  miles  from  the  sea  Al  ut  two  miles  be- 
low tlie  town,  iho  river  divides  mto  two  arms,  of  which  the 
eastern,  running  nearly  due  east,  is  called  Syrian  River; 
and  tbe  weitem.  mnn;4g  nearly  im  aoutb,  Rangoon  River. 
P.C«  No.  ISM. 


Both  of  these  branches  are  nav^able,  but  the  Rangoon 
River  is  generally  preferred.  Tiiough  the  navigation  is 
somewhat  intricate,  the  difficulties  axe  easily  overcome  by 
the  assistance  of  tolerable  pilota.  VeaseU  of  1200  t«ns 
burden  have  proceeded  to  tiie  town.  Tbia  aaatem  branch 
IB  the  only  one  of  tbe  Iiawadi  wbieb  n  natigable  tor  large 
ves.-rl^  .  \i  i']it  that  of  Ra.«i.sein,  which  lias  the  dibadvaiitage 
of  being  acarly  dry  above  the  town  of  Basseiii  duriiij^  the 
dry  season,  whilst  the  easlorii  branch  may  always  be  navi- 
gated by  large  river-boats ;  consequently  Kaogoon  haa  the 
advantage  of  an  unintenapted  commnnieation  with  tba 
upper  provinoaa  at  all  aeaaooa. 

The  town  ii  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a  place  where 
it  runs  nearly  doe  CMt  and  west.  From  the  banks  of  the 
river  the  ground  eontinaes  to  rise  gradually  for  more  tlian 
two  miles  lo  the  foot  uf  the  hil!  on  whu  h  the  grand  Dagong 
Payoda  is  built,  the  bottom  of  wliicli  appears  to  be  70  or 
80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Irawadi.  Tiie  town  and 
suburbs  extend  about  a  mile  nh  -nq^  the  V  ink  of  the  river, 
but  the  houaea  are  very  ui.  j  u  ill)  i  .i'  itd  over  this  area, 
Tbe  atraeta  are  narrow,  but  clean  and  well  paved.  The 
bouiea  are  raised  on  posts,  tbe  smaller  supported  by  ham- 
hrtus  and  the  lar^-or  by  atron^-  timl  i-rs.  There  aie  a  few 
brick  houses,  chietly  belong, Ujj  lu  Europeans,  who  pay  a 
lici.  v  ;ax  for  this  pnvile^;e:  no  subject  of  the  lJuiniese 
emperor  is  permitted  to  erect  a  bnck  building.  These 
brick  houses  are  built  wlUtin  the  myo,  or  city,  which  is  an 
inwular  quadrangle,  aorrounded  by  a  stockade  14  Utet 
bign,  and  eomposed  of  heavy  beams  of  teak  timber.  Tbe 
north  and  south  faces  of  tbia  stoekade  are  1)46  yards 
long;  the  east  698,  and  the  west  197  yards.  It  has  in 
isjiiiL-  I  1  J  (  a  stage  to  fire  musketry  from,  throu^jh  em- 
brasures or  loopholes.  On  the  Bouth  side  of  the  siockady 
towards  the  river  is  a  ditch,  over  which  there  is  a  causeway. 
The  ditch  is  about  20  or  3(>  yards  from  the  banks  of  the 
river.  In  the  interior  of  the  stockade  are  three  wide  and 
clean  atnali  mnning  east  and  west,  and  three  smaller  ones 
emesntg  them  and  fionting  the  gates  on  the  south  feee. 

Two  narrow  roads,  paved  with  brick,  lead  from  the 
southern  face  of  the  sluckade  lu  tbe  great  pagoda,  Shcwi 
Dagong,  and  along  the  sides  are  built  a  number  of  .v/f/i*.  or 
monuments  in  honour  of  Buddha.  In  iWi-.i  they  may  b« 
eom|Mued  lo  a  speaking-trumpet  standing  on  its  base.  Tik 
lower  part  is  gourally  a  polygon,  and  the  shaft  or  Upper 
part  is  round,  the  apes  being  ornamented  with  an  iron  net 
in  form  of  an  umbrella,  called  a  ti.  The  Shew!  Dagong  is 
in  the  same  style  as  the  rest,  but  richly  gilt  all  over.  It 
is  said  to  be  about  'J7b  feet  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
enclosure,  in  which  is  an  immense  bell  of  very  rude  fabric. 
This  pagoda  is  a  place  of  pilsrnma^^e,  frequented  by  many 
Strangers,  especially  Shans,  who  live  in  the  country  east  ot 
the  river  Salueik 
Hangoon  is  veiy  convenient  for  abip-building.  as  the  tide 
I  rises  firom  18  to  24  ftet,  and  tbe  great  teak-fbreits  are  near 
it.  The  timber  may  be  floated  down  the  whole  way  from 
iLcluiests  near  Sarwa  to  Rangoon.  Accurdiny  tuCrawfurd, 
not  less  than  ]  1 1  .square-rigged  vc:tsels  of  European  coiisiruc- 
tion  were  built  there  iroui  i7B6  tu  1824.  Some  of  them 
were  firtHn  800  to  1000  tons  burthen. 

Rai^oon  was  built  by  Alompra,  after  the  destruction  of 
Pegu  and  Syrian  in  1785,  and  the  choice  of  the  site  shows 
the  sagacity  of  the  conaueror.  Besides  its  advantageotu 
situation  for  commerce,  the  elevated  ground  on  which  it  is 
built  secures  it  from  being  inundated  by  the  tropi  i!  i  i.i  s- 
to  which  all  the  low  lands  of  the  delta  of  the  Irawadi  are 
subject.  Thu  climate  is  temperate,  agreeable,  and  siilu* 
brious.  The  place  at  first  rose  slowly.  Even  at  the  be> 
ginning  of  tm  present  century  the  number  of  vessels 
that  cleared  oat  «at  onlv  from  18  to  28  annually.  But  be* 
tween  1811  and  1817  the  number  Increased  to  35  and  36. 
From  1817  to  1822  the  average  was  40  shijis,  ;ind  in  the 
last-mentioned  year  56.  Since  the  time  ut  its  occupation 
by  the  British  (from  IS'24  to  1826)  ite  commerce  with  Cal- 
cutta and  other  Bntijkh  possessions  in  India  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing.  The  most  active  commerce  is  carried 
on  with  Chittagong.  Dacca,  Calcutta.  Madras,  Masuhpatam, 
the  Nicobar  Islands^  and  Pulo  Penang ;  there  is  ahM>  some 
trade  vrith  Bombay  and  tbe  Fsrsian  and  Arabian  gulfs. 
The  articles  exported  are  teak-wood,  catechu,  stick-lae. 
becs'-wax,  elephants'  teeth,  raw  cotton,  orpiment.  tiold, 
silver,  rubtes,  and  hones.  The  most  important  of  iliese 
j  tirtu  li  ^  IS  1  fiik-timber,  and  Calcutta  is  the  jiMiicipal  inaa 
I  for  It.   Raw  cotton  of  superior  quality  gocs  in  great  quan* 
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lily  ti)  Danca.  where  it  is  used  in  llie  fabrication  of  the 
finest  muslins.  The  pritictpal  imports  are  cotton  piece- 
goods,  from  Britain,  Bengal,  and  Madras,  Briti&h  woollena, 
UOD,  tteel,  quicksilver,  copper,  cordage,  boru,  sulphur, 
gunpowder,  saltpetre.  firMMn*  wmm  foraalaiii*  Bogiiiih 
fjiamwmt  opium,  lobo490o»  ooooa  and  woBk  iratt,  migBr,  ood 
spirits.  Grmwftiid  flstimotad  tho  tbIim  of  the  taiiwrte  lie* 
fore  1823  at  300, 000^,  and  that  of  the  exports  at  the  same 
sum.  According  to  a  census  takea  by  Crawfurd  in  1826 
tho  town  and  suburbs  contained  e  popolelioil  of  8M<  ia> 
dividiials,  exclusive  of  strangers. 

(Svmos,  Account  of  an  Einbasxy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ava; 
Snodgnwa's  Narrative  i/  tim  JSumuu  War;  Cmwfurd's 
Joumei  ofm  Bmbatty  to  the  Court  ^  Aoa.} 

RA'NIDiB.  [Frogs,  vol.  x.]  Tlie  reader  should  refer  to 
Mr.  Bell  s  interesting;  History  of  British  Reptile*,  where 
the  uxponmenls  of  Edwards  pruving  the  existence  of  cuta- 
neouB  respiration  in  the  frog  after  the  possibility  of  comma- 
iriOiliOll  with  the  lungs  was  prevented,  arc  teeocd«d,Md 
nnny  tmt  valuable  remarks  are  concentrated. 

RANINIANS.  the  nemo  bjr  which  M.  MOne  Bdwaids 
designates  tho  fourth  tribe  of  (he  family  Apttrura,  belong- 
ing' to  the  section  of  Anomourous  Decapod  Crustaceans. 

This  tribe,  in  its  general  form  atid  in  tho  conformation  of 
its  feet,  approaches  very  closely  to  the  Uippians,  and  espe- 
Sially  to  the  Albuneee.  [Hippa.] 

The  carapace  of  the  Raninians  is  convex  laterally,  nearly 
straight  from  before  backwards,  wide  and  truneateid  ante- 
riorly, and  gradually  aufowed  backwards.  The  ocular 
peduncles  are  lodg^ed  in  the  orbits,  but  are  bent  (ooudes). 
and  composed  of  three  mo\eablo  pieces.  Tho  internal  an- 
lenneg  have  no  fos&ets,  and  are  not  capable  of  bending 
themselves  back  under  ^he  front ;  the  external  antcniiro  are 
very  short  and  very  stout  at  their  bates.  The  external 
iaw  feet  are  very  much  elongated,  but  not  podUbm,  and 
behind  their  insertion  the  pterygostomian  r^iona  of  tite 
earapaee  unite  themselves  to  the  sternal  plastron,  withont 
leaving  any  aperture  for  the  entry  o^'  the  water  into  the 
branchial  cavity.  The  steniat  plastron  is  very  large  ante- 
riorly, but  becomes  linear  between  the  third  or  fourth  last 
pair  of  feet.  The  anterior  feet  are  very  much  compressed, 
and  (hoir  immoveable  finger  projects  but  very  little,  so  that 
(he  movaable  finger  ia  bent  back  aninst  the  anterior  border 
of  the  hand,  neerlv  as  in  the  anbeherabrm  feet  The  sue- 
oeeding  feet  are  all  flattened,  very  wide,  and  terminated  by 
a  greet  lamellar  joint,  hke  that  of  the  natatory  feet  of  the 


Raninxan^ 
having  the 
sternal  ^ 
plastron. 
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swimming  Brarhijura  *  the  two  last  pair  are  inserted  nor« 
or  less  high  above  the  preceding,  above  which  they  bend 
thcmsclveii  back.  Tlie  abdomen  is  very  small,  and  tu 
the  male  does  not  even  cover  the  appendages  fi.\ed  near  its 
base.    (M.  E.) 

M.  Mdne  Edwards  makes  this  tribe  oonsist  of  three  ge> 
nana,  thna  diaraeteriaedi— 

'  Linear  between  -  Carrying  on  the 
the  base  of  the  I  external  border 
feet  of  tho  se-  |a  great  auriculi- 
cond  pair.     J  form  prolonga- 
Second  joint  of  \  tion. 
the  external    \  not  enlarged 
antennn     j  eztemany. 
Very  wide  between  the  base  ofj 
the  second  pair  of  feet,  which  Ijijnijjoid^ 
widely  aapantad  Aom  tho  third 
pair. 

Ranina  dentata  ma^  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  tribe. 
/.Of  a/i7y.- The  Indian  Seas;  Isle  of  France. 
//u6i7<.— Rumphius  states  that  it  comes  to  land,  and 
creeps  even  to  the  topt  of  houaa  (lav  le  fttte  daa  naiaonsk 

(M.  £.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  Caaoer  ifonipaa. 
figured  by  Rumphius,  and  confounded  by  moat  modern 
authors  with  Raninoldes  lenit  'and  Alburtta  Symmtta, 

appears  to  bel(i:i-  tj  tliis  genii!-. 

In  tho  neighbourhood  uf  this  tribe  M.  Milne  Edwardi 
would  place  Eryon  Caribensis  of  FrfminviUc  (Ann,  dot 
Sdena*  Nat.,  1st  series,  torn,  xxv.,  p.  275,  pU  8,  Bj. 

Fossil  Raninians. 

The  fossil  designated  bv  Ranzani  as  Ranina  Aldrovamit 
belongs,  in  the  opinion  o^  M.  Milne  F.dwards,  to  the  tnbo 
of  Raninians,  and  may  bt  nibrred  to  the  genus  Ranina. 

RANSOM,  a  word  common  to  the  French  (ranoon)  and 
English  languages,  the  seme  of  which  is  a  sum  or  money 
paid  for  the  redemption  of  a  captive. 

The  paying  of  ransoms  is  an  event  of  ficquciu  occurrence 
in  the  middle-age  history,  and  indeed  may  be  ti-aceil  in  the 
history  of  the  older  nations.  Nothing  appears  on  the  first 
view  more  reasonable,  or  would  more  naturally  arise  out  of 
the  relatione  of  two  partita  in  a  atate  of  hoatili^,  than  that 
compenaatkm  of  some  kind  should  be  made  for  the  re- 

storation  of  jirisoners,  which  compensation  was  roo^il  easily 
estimated  and  discharged  by  means  of  the  common  medium 
of  exchange.  In  modern  warfare  wo  hear  little  of  ran- 
soms. It  rarely  happens  that  a  person  is  taken  captivo 
whom  it  is  of  importance  to  redeem ;  and  when  prisonan 
are  to  bo  radoanaa.  it  is  usually  done  by  way  of  eacobangi^ 
end  thoae  wlio  remain  over,  at  tan  eonolnsian  of  n  waiv  are 
usually  delivered  up  as  a  part  of  the  concession  of  the  par^ 
in  whose  favour  the  difference  is  found  to  be. 

Ill  tho  iiideiiturcb  of  military  service  ui  the  middle-ai^e 
period,  as  in  the  vtars  uf  Henry  V.  fur  instance,  it  was  a 
usual  stipulation  that,  while  the  tanaom  of  persoas  of  in- 
ferior oondition  taken  in  the  war  wan  allowed  to  those  bv 
whom  Any  war*  oaptwad,  tha  lanaom  Ifar  penona  of  rank 

was  to  belon;;  totho  king. 

Tlie  ransoms  demanded  for  persons  of  eminence  were 
often  very  large  sums  of  money;  so  much  beyond  the  power 
of  any  family,  however  great,  to  command  by  the  ordinary 
resources,  toat  the  persons  who  bald  lands  uf  them  were 
called  upon  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
land  hdo.  It  was  one  of  the  three  casual  ooeuions  of 
expense  when  this  kind  of  extraordinary  aid  was  demanded 
as  of  prescriptive  right  by  the  lord  ;  the  other  two  being  on 
occasion  of  knighting  tho  oldest  son,  and  of  marr>ing  the 
eldest  daughter.  In  France  these  casual  payiaculs  were 
required  of  the  tenant  on  other  occasions. 

The  ransom  paid  for  King  Richard  I.,  when  he  was  a 
captive  in  tha  huda  of  the  emperor  Leopold,  W8a  no 
less  a  sum  than  100,000/.  To  raise  this  sum  nn  aid  of 
twenty  shillings  was  required  of  each  knight's  fee,  and  the 
clergy  contributed  liberally.  This  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  England  had  to  pay  for  tlio  redeniptioii  of  its  king. 
The  ransom  of  David  Bruce,  kiiii;  ol  Scotland,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  was  100,000  marks,  which  sum  was  paid  by 
instalments,  usually  of  4000/.  By  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  it 
was  attpulated  that  a  a«n  equal  to  6M,W(ML  should  ha  paid 
to  King  Edward  III.,  which  was  in  feet  the  tanaon  manay 
for  John,  king:  France,  his  prisoner.  These  threoaratba 
,  moat  remarkable  ransoms  in  £nglish  history. 
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RA'NUL.A.  is  a  tumoar  formed  beiionlh  tlie  tongue,  and 
probably  resulting  from  an  obstruetion  of-oite  or  more  uf  the 
nnnts  of  the  sublingual  salivary  glands.  The  tumour  is  usu- 
allj  of  a  roaaded  form,  with  asmooth  polished  surface  similar 
to  that  ofthe sdjacnt  nraeovs m«inbnn«.  When  small,  such 
a  tumour  produces  so  little  iocon\*en!enc«.  that  it  is  usually 
not  discovered  till  it  has  existed  for  some  time.  As  thcjr  in- 
iTi'ase  in  sizehowevor,  these  growth*,  though  seldom  a  tten tied 
with  pain,  prodviw  great  incotivenionre,  Ly  ohstrui-lin^  all 
the  niijveraeiits  of  the  ton^jiic.  Thty  ui?iinlly  burst  when 
they  bare  attained  the  size  uf  a  HMliiut,  but  they  sometimes 
MotiniM  to  increase  beyond  this  size,  and  have  been  seen 
large  enotigh  to  contain  a  pint  of  fluid.  Their  most  usual 
contents  are  a  transparent  yeUawish  viactd  fluid,  resein- 
bhnjr  in  consistenre  \hc  white  of  an  egg;  sometime^  how- 
ever ihe  inaJerial  wulun  ihem  is  much  ihickcr.  and  soniL"- 
timcs  mixed  with  portions  of  earthy  niattvr,  siuiilar  to  liie 
larger  masses  by  \\h\d\  the  i»ali%'ary  ducts  are  occasionally 
blocked  up. 

The  treatment  of  Ranula  eonaiats  in  making  a  free  inci- 
sion into  the  front  of  the  tumour,  so  as  to  let  out  all  its  eon' 

tents.  Means  must  then  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  edges 
of  the  wound  from  uniting  a'^ain  ;  and  the  best  plan  for  this 
P'jrpo>c  Is  to  rub  the  surface  uf  the  cyst  with  nitnue  uf  silver 
(lunar  caustic).  If  the  wound  bo  not  prevented  from  unit- 
ing, the  tumour  will  form  again,  and  flie  same  pmeeedings 
must  acain  he  adopted  for  its  eure. 

RANUNCULA'CKiB  Ibrm  a  tribe  of  plants  founded  on 
the  common  crowfoot,  or  buttercup,  but  embracing  a  large 
variety  of  different  strtiotures  within  its  limits.  Tbeessential 
(  "laractcr  of  this  order  is  to  liave  numerous  indefinite  sta- 
mens L;rowing  from  heluw  the  pistil,  disjoined  carpoU,  a 
tuiiuite  embryo  lym^  in  abundant  albumen,  and  an  annual, 
or  at  least  nearly  herbaceous  stem.  Great  numbers  of  species 
answer  to  this  description,  and,  when  oombined,  form  a  very 
natural  assemblage.  All  are nuweer  lass acridand poisonous, 
«nd  some  vehemently  so,  as  aconite  and  haUehore ;  others  are 
si-aatiful  with  their  ;:ay  (lowers,  as  the  pa?ony,  ranunculus, 
larkspur,  and  ejlumbinf:  many  however  arc  mere  weeds. 
Tlie  most  striking  variation  tliat  takes  place  froju  the  usual 
form  of  this  order  is  when  the  calyx  or  corolla  becomes  uii- 
isiialljr  formed,  and  more  or  less  imperfect.  When  this 
eeean,  aa  in  larkipiK  ud  aconite,  the  general  resembUnoe 
of  sudt  plants  to  the  regular  portions  of  the  order  is  mneh 
obscured.  Occasionally  the  petals  are  not  present,  as  in 
olumatis,  and  thus  additional  evidence  is  aflbrded  of  the 
comparative  unimportanae  of  patala  in  fiirming  the  great 
suborders  of  Exogens. 

RANZ  DES  VACHES  C  Kuhreihen'  in  German)  is  the 
name  of  certain  simple  melodies  which  are  great  favourites 
with  the  mountaineers  of  the  Alps  of  ^witterland,  and 
whiebaie  commonly  played  upon  a  kind  of  long  trumpet 
called  the  Alp>hom.  The  sounds  of  these  tunes,  as  well  as 
'he  words  which  are  set  to  them,  are  expressive  of  the  scenes 
and  business  of  pastoral  life ;  the  hut,  tlie  roaring  torrent,  the 
bellowin;;  of  the  cattle,  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells  which 
are  suspended  from  their  necks;  and  the  aasocialioas  which 
they  thiu  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  nativea  when  they  ore 
in  foreign  countries,  often  produce  that  uneon^uerable  long- 
mg  for  noroo  which  ts  said  to  have  been  espeaally  remarltM 

among  the  Swiss  soldiers  on  foreign  service  ;  for  this  reason, 
the  bands  of  the  Swiss  regitneuls  lU  foreiL^n  service  were 
forbidden  to  play  the  Ranz  des  Vaches.  Theodore  Zwin^jer, 
of  Basle,  wrote,  in  1 7 lu,  a 'Dissertation  ou  2sostaigia.*  la 
which  he  gave  the  music  of  the  Kuhreihen  of  Appenzell, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  which  was  introduced 
into  England  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  who  had  it 
often  played  by  her  band.  The  words  begin  thus:  '  Wsinder 
iba.  wander  iha.  wiinder  iha.  Lo....ba,  Alsamma  mit 
liama,  alsamma  mil  nama,  ilie  alien,  die  jungen,  die  alien 
allsamtna,  lyjha,  Loba,  Loba.'  Each  of  the  various  pas- 
toral districts,  the  Oherland,  the  i'linmenlhal.  the  Hntli- 
buch,  the  Appenzell,  has  its  Kuhreihen.  The  western 
or  itomand  aistricts  of  Switzerland  have  their  Ranz  des 
Vacbea  in  thair  fcspeettTe  patois  or  dtaUeta.  The  fidlowing 
is  a  speeimen  of  tiiat  of  Gmyiree  in  the  canton  of  FHbourg : 

•Li-z-armailli  dei  Colombette — De  bon  matin  se  san  leha — 
Ha  ah!  Ha  ah!— Liauba,  Liaubm  por  ani  — Vmidu  tote  — 
Bliin'z  t:;  naire  — Rotz  et  molaild,'  ice. 

In  reoeat  times  the  words  uf  liic  original  Ranz  des  Vaches 
Imva appeared  too  rude  to  reSnodears.  and  more  sentimental 
eaptassiona  hatra  been  substituted.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
pretty  ait  whieh  is  often  baatd  in  Uia  soeiatiM  of  tne  Swim 


towns,  •  Quatid  roverrai-je  un  jour — tous  les  objets  de  man 
amour  ?  nos  ciairs  niisseaax.  nos  coteaux.  nos  bameaux,  noa 
montagnsa,'  &c..  which  reminds  thaBogtisIl  haanr^Ua 
own  '  Home,  sweet  home.' 

A  collection  of  the  various  Ranz  des  Vaches  and  othoc 
Swiss  airs  has  been  nublished :  'Semmlangvon  Schweizer 
Kuhreih-n  and  TolksKedem,*  Bern.  1818.  Tarenne  has 
written  'Rccherches  surles  Ranz  des  Vaches,'  Paris,  1813. 
See  also  Laborde,  'Essai  de  la  Miuique  ancieaneet  mo* 
derne;'  and  Bbal,  *8eluldBnmg  dar  OabtignSlkar  dar 
Schweiz.' 

RAPA'CBS,  M.  T)BmniB<k*i  name  Ibr  tlw  Birdt  ^ 
Preu.  £Raft*to»«>  ;  Raroisb.] 
RAPE  is  defined  to  be  the  having  unlawftil  carnal  know* 

ledge  of  a  woman  by  force  and  asainst  her  will;  and  it  i* 
a  capital  felony.  It  is  douhtful  whether  fraud  ij,  equivalent 
to  lorce  fir  the  purpose  uf  constituting  this  offence:  as 
where  a  man  takes  advantage  of  circumstances  which  induce 
a  woman  to  suppose  he  is  a  husband;  but  if  he  obtains  her 
consetit  by  menacing  her  with  death,  or  by  duress,  it  is 
elearl  Y  rape.  A  nenon  under  fburteen  years  of  age  is  in 
law  presumed  to  bo  incapable  of  jierpptrating;  this  offence* 
this  presumption  however  is  based  on  physical  grounds  en- 
tirely, so  that  such  a  person,  by  assisting  others  of  niaJurer 
age.  may  render  himself  liable  to  the  full  penalty  of  the  law 
as  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.  In  the  case  of  a  female 
under  tenjeata  of  age,  whether  the  act  takes  place  with  or 
without  her  consent,  it  is  equtdly  poniriiable  as  rape;  if  she 
be  above  ten  and  under  twelve  yeurs  of  age,  her  consent 
reduces  the  act  to  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labour  for  such  term  as  may  be  awarded. 

An  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
year^,  and  with  or  without  hard  labour, at  the  discretion  of 
the  court  before  which  the  offender  is  convicted.  Upon  a 
trial  for  the  capital  offienee,  where  the  evidence  is  iaioomj^eM^ 

d  prisoner  may  be  oonvhstad  of  a  misdemeanor. 

ll.\PE.  This  plant,  which  is  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  is 
cuhivated  like  cole,  or  colza,  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  from 
which  i>il  is  extwcled  by  grinding  and  pressure.  It  is  also 
extensively  cultivated  in  England  fur  the  succulent  food 
which  its  thick  and  flahy  Item  and  l«av«i  supply  to  abeep 
when  other  fodder  is  scarce. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  of  tta  colia  and  rape  fbr  seed  is 
nearly  the  same.  The  colza  takes  a  longer  time  to  come  to 
maturity,  and  produces  more  seed.  The  rape  grows  on  less 
fertile  f'Oiis,  and  may  be  sown  in  spring  as  well  BS  in  autumn. 
Both  are  hardy,  and  resist  the  winter's  frost. 

The  colza  (Brassica  olcracea,  or  campestris)  is  a  plant 
which  grows  with  a  strong  branching  stem,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  requires  room  to  spread ;  the  plants  arc  thera> 
fore  raued  in  a  seed-bed,  and  tmnsplaoted  when  they  have 
acquired  a  certain  size.  When  rape  (Brassica  napus)  is 
cultivated  for  tho  seed,  it  is  treated  in  the  same  manner; 
one  description  will  therefore  serve  for  both. 

The  seed-bed,  where  the  cultivation  is  on  a  small  scale, 
is  usually  pre|>ared  by  di^'ging  or  trenching  with  the  spade, 
in  a  good  loauay  soil,  neither  too  sandy  nor  too  wet  A  large 
proportion  of  rotten  duiig  is  spresd  evenly  over  it,  and  dus 
ra  SIX  inches  deep,  and  the  snrfitee  is  rsked  flne.  The  seed 
is  sown  broad  cast  or  in  drill ;  t'ne  latter  is  the  best  method  : 
it  is  then  slif^htly  covered  w  itli  the  rako;  and  if  the  ground 
will  allow  of  It,  without  risk  of  its  being  bound  too  hard  ui 
case  of  dry  weather,  it  is  well  rolled  or  trod  with  the  feet. 
The  seed  must  not  be  sown  too  thick;  and  the  plants,  as  soon 
as  they  have  six  leaves,  must  be  thinned  to  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  inches  in  tho  rows,  which  >m11  make  them 
stronger  and  better  fumishad  with  roots.  One  acre  of  seed- 
bed will  furnish  plants  lor  ten  acres  or  more.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  July  or  August,  that  the  plants  may  not  run  to  .seed 
the  same  vear,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  if  sown  early;  ar.d 
they  arc  transplanted  in  September  or  October,  on  land 
which  has  already  borne  a  profitable  crop.  As  ihis  crop  is 
a  substitute  for  a  fallow  on  rich  heavy  land,  too  much  paina 
cannot  be  taken  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds.  Winter  barley, 
and  rye,  which  are  reaped  early  in  July,  are  very  proper  crops 
to  be  succeede<l  by  rape  or  colza.  The  stubble  should  be 
ploughed  two  or  thre*.'  tunes,  to  pulverise  and  clean  it.  A 
(•Odd  coat  of  rotten  dung  should  be  put  on,  and  the  laud 
ploughed  in  ridge&,a^  fur  turnips:  the  plants bhould  be  put 
in  on  the  ridges  ten  inches  apart.  It  requires  great  care  in 
Ukins  them  up  not  to  break  the  0hresof  the  roots:  tbey 
should  h«  laisad  m*^  "  »^  «nd  plaoad  gentty,  with  the 
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fln*  MlUl  tdbermg  to  them,  in  flat  baskets,  and  in  a  slanting 
potitioo,  10  that  the  tops  may  be  upwards.  In  planting, 
tho  liOMi  ahould  be  made  with  a  large  thick  dibble,  that  the 
plants  may  be  introduced  without  doQUing  up  the  principal 
roots  or  breaking  the  fibres.  The  earth  would  be  pressed 
t>)  the  root  by  a  shnrt  dibble,  inserted  to  tho  ri?lit  or  left  of 
the  bule  made  by  lite  drsX  dibble;  oi,  which  is  better  in  stiff 
Hoils,  a  hole  should  be  made  with  a  narrow  hoc  oT  »ufliciciu 
depth  to  allow  the  plant  to  be  pbcod  in  t'.,  and  another  hoe 
should  fbllov  to  draw  the  eurth  to  the  plant.  Thttt  two 
men  with  hoes,  and  one  iroman,  will  plant  n  lov  more 
rapidly  than  could  be  done  any  other  way;  the  maotrbo 
mis  up  the  boles  places  his  foot  by  the  side  ofeidl  plant  as 
he  goes  on,  to  press  the  earth  to  the  roots. 

An  expeditious  mode  of  planting  rape  is  used  in  Flanders. 
A  spade  ten  inches  wide  is  pushed  Terlically  into  tho  ground, 
and,  by  drawing  the  handle  tomida  hia  vody,  the  labourer 
malMS  nmadgelike  opening;  avuBan  ioMttoa  plant  in 
eaeh  tide  in  this  opening,  and  when  the  man  ramoves  tlie 

spade,  the  earth  fulls  hack  against  the  plants.  Tho  woman 
puts  her  foot  between  the  two  plauts,  and  they  are  then 
il\i'd  in  their  places.  In  this  operation  the  man  moves 
backwards ;  ana  the  woman,  who  puts  in  the  plants,  forward. 
Instead  of  the  spade,  an  instrument  i.<i  also  used  called  a 
phmtoir.  It  eniaists  of  two  abarp-pointed  atakea  a  foot  or 
mora  apart,  eonnesled  by  a  eroia-nandle  at  tm,  and  a  bar  at 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  points.  Tlie  instrument 
u  jiressed  into  the  ground  by  the  handles,  assisted  by  the 
fool  placed  on  tlie  lower  bar,  and  makes  two  holes,  a  foot 
apart,  into  which  the  plants  are  placed,  and  earthed  round 
as  before.  This  is  dona  when  the  land  has  not  been  laid  up 
into  high  ridges. 

When  a  large  field  is  to  be  planted  a  more  expeditious 
mode  is  adopted ;  and  this  is  the  tnost  usual  praetiee  in 
Holland  and  Germany-  The  land  bavin?  been  prepared, 
and  the  manure  well  incorporated,  a  deep  furrow  is  drawn 
with  the  plough;  women  follow  with  baskets  of  plants, 
which  they  set,  a  foot  apart,  slanting  against  the  furrow  slice. 
When  the  plough  returns,  the  earth  is  thrown  tigainst  these 
plants;  and  a  man  or  woman  fetlowa,  who,  with  the  foot, 
presses  the  earth  down  upon  the  roots.  Sometimes  plants 
are  put  into  each  furrow,  which  is  then  ten  inches  or  more 
wide;  but  the  best  cultivators  put  them  only  in  every  alter- 
nate furrow.  In  this  case  alfw  there  are  no  ridges.  The 
soason  of  the  year  affords  sutlicienl  moisture  in  the  north  of 
Europe  to  ensure  the  growth  of  the  plants;  and  if  they  have 
escaped  the  fly  in  the  seed-bed,  they  are  now  tolerably  safe. 
No  further  attention  is  requisite  tilt  spring.  The  WMds  an 
then  eareftilly  extirpated  by  hand  and  hoe;  and  where  the 
distance  of  the  plants  admits  of  it,  the  light  plouf^h  stirs  the 
j^Mund  between  the  rows,  throwing  tlie  earth  towards  the 
stems;  yet  so  as  to  leave  each  plant  in  a  little  basin  to 
catch  the  water  and  conduct  it  io  the  roots.  When  tho 
plants  are  invigorated  with  rich  liquid  manure,  such  as 
ntgbt-aoil  mixed  with  water,  or  the  draining*  fitom  dunehUis, 
they  beeome  extremely  luxuriant;  and  every  irauble  or 

expense  bestowed  upon  thoin  is  amidy  repaid.  The  rlsffcr- 
cnce  between  a  cro]i  jiartially  neglected  and  anoiliei  care- 
fully cuUivatt.'d  often  excci  Is  11  fly  per  cent. 

A  moderate  return  of  sceii  for  culza  is  thirty  bushels  per 
acre,  but  it  frequently  exceeds  fifty.  Tlie  value  on  the 
Continent  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  wheat.  la  Snriand 
it  is  somewhat  leas,  owing  to  the  quantity  imporlM*  on 
which  there  is  a  fixed  duty  of  10«.  per  quart*.  It  is  usually 
m\A  by  the  last  of  ten  quarters. 

There  is  not  much  ditferenre  between  the  value  of  colza 
md  rape-seed  (called  aavetif  in  French):  but  the  latter  pro- 
Jueesle-^s.  When  the  rape  is  transplanted  before  winter,  it  is 
much  more  productive  than  when  sown  in  spring.  In  the 
latter  case  it  produces  seed  the  same  year.  It  is  sown  in 
drills,  and  thinned  out  by  the  hoe,  and  in  favourable  seasons 
a  tolenble  crop  it  obtained.  It  is  generally  sown  on  land 
which  could  not  be  brought  iiil  j  a  yrupi  :  tilth  after  harvest, 
and  which  would  require  tho  frost  of  winter  to  mellow  it. 

Great  crops  of  cole-seed  and  rape  have  been  produced  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  alluvial  soils  in  Essex,  by 
merely  paring  and  burning  the  surface  and  ploughing  in 
the  ashe*  \  and  tfaess  «ops.  alternating  with  oats,  have  in 
nany  instanoM  to  exhausted  the  toil  at  to  eanse  a  great 
prejudice  against  them  in  the  minds  of  the  landlords.  Many 
leases  have  a  ckuise  prohibiting  its  cultivation,  except  to  be  \ 
raien  green  by  sheep.  The  principal  cau^e  however  of  the 
diminution  c^f  this  crop  in  Bngland  is  the  inferior  price  [ 


obtained  for  the  seed  when  compared  with  wheat,  which* 
be  raised  on  the  same  land,  and  is  a  more  certain  crop. 

The  rape  and  colza  ripen  their  seed  very  unequally.  The 
lower  pedt  im  rsndy  to  burst  before  those  at  top  are  full. 
If  the  toason  it  wet  at  harvest,  much  of  the  seed  is  lost:  and. 
without  great  attention,  some  loss  is  sustained  m  the  roo«t 
favourable  seasons.  It  should  be  <  ut  when  ihe  dew  is  on  it. 
and  moved  as  little  as  possible.  If  the  weather  permits,  it 
is  threshed  .out  on  a  cloth  ta  the  field,  and  as  many  thre^htirs 
are  employed  as  can  be  conveniently  collected,  that  no  time 
may  be  ksl;  when  the  weather  is  &ir.  The  seed  is  spread 
out  on  the  floor  of  a  granary  that  it  may  not  heat,  and  is 
turned  over  frequently.  It  is  then  s<i1d  to  tlie  crushers,  who 
express  the  oil.  The  pods  and  small  branches  broken  off 
in  threshing  arc  much  relished  by  cattle.  This  crop  re- 
turns little  to  the  land,  and  is  of  it&eif  very  exhausting.  Not 
so  however  isthcmpe,  when  sown  as  food  forshe^  It  it.  on 
the  contrary,  a  valuable  tubstitute  lor  tumiML  upon  lind 
which  it  too  wet  and  heavy  for  this  root.  The  Vrassiea 
olcracea  is  more  succulent  than  the  R;n  napus.  Its 
stem  is  not  so  hard,  and  the  soft  pith  whicii  it  contains  is 
much  relished  by  every  kind  of  live-stock.  To  have  it  in 
perfection,  the  land  should  be  prepared  and  manured  as  far 
turnips.  The  rape  should  be  sown  in  drills  ten  inches  apait. 
about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August,  which  gives  ample 
time  fbr  preparing  the  land,  without  hkterfeiing  with  the 
turnip  crop.  It  will  be  sufficiently  forward  before  win  er. 
and  It  should  then  be  hoed  over  once.  If  the  cj  op  i»  vciv 
forward,  it  may  be  slightly  fed  off  :  but,  in  general,  it  isbe^t 
to  let  it  remain  uulouched  till  spring.  In  the  end  of 
Hareb  and  beginning  of  .^pnl  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
ewes  and  lambs.  It  will  produce  exosUentfiiod  till  it  begins 
to  be  in  flower,  when  it  should  ininediately  be  ploughed 
up.  The  ground  will  be  found  greatly  recruited  by  this 
crop,  which  has  taken  nothing  from  it  and  has  added  mu'  ii 
by  thedung  and  urine  of  the  slu-ep.  Whatever  be  tiie  suc- 
ceeding crop,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  productive;  and  if  the  land 
is  not  clean,  the  farmer  must  nave  neglected  the  double 
opportunity  of  destroying  weeds  in  the  preceding  aummer 
and  in  the  early  part  of  spring.  If  the  rape  is  fbd  off  in 
time,  it  may  bo  succeeded  by  barley  or  oats  with  clover  or 
grass  seeds,  or  potatoes,  if  the  soil  is  not  too  wet.  Thus,  no 
crop  will  be  lost,  and  the  rape  will  have  been  a  clear  addi 
tion  to  the  jiroducc  of  the  land.  Any  crop  which  is  taken 
off  the  land  in  a  green  state,  especially  if  it  be  fed  off  with 
.'^hcep,  may  be  repeated,  without  risk  of  failure,  provided  the 
land  bo  properly  tillfld;  but  where  cole  or  rape  have  pro- 
duced seed,  they  eannut  be  prafilably  sown  in  leas  than  Ave 
or  six  years  after  on  the  same  land. 

When  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  fiom  the  seed,  the 
residue  (which  contains  a  portion  of  starcli  and  mucilage  not 
chann;ed  into  oil)  and  the  husk  of  the  seed  Ibrin  a  hard  cake 
known  by  the  name  of  rape  cake.  This  »  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  feed  oows  and  pigs  with,  as  we  use  the  linseed 
cakes :  but  it  it  also  much  used  as  a  rich  manura,  and  for 
this  purpose  ft  it  imported  in  large  quantities.  When  rape 
cake  is  t»round  to  a  powder  and  diilled  with  the  seed  on 
poor  light  lands,  it  supplies  iiuuri.shiuent  to  the  young  plants, 
and  greatly  accelerates  their  growth;  but  if  it  be  ad  led  in 
a  large  proportion  in  immediate  contact  with  the  seed,  on 
heavy  impervious  soibi  it  Often  undergoes  the  putrid  fer- 
mentation, which  it  eommunieatet  to  the  teed  town.  end.  in- 
ttend  of  nonrishing,  ikttroyt  it  Tn  this  cise  it  is  useful  to 

mix  it  -^vith  "omedry  porou"^  mrth  or  with  ashes,  wliich 
will  pre.eat  ihe  too  rapid  dc  j .a position.  Dissolved  i  i 
water  and  mixed  with  urine,  it  forms  one  of  the  mo^t  cllic-.i- 
cious  of  artificial  liquid  manures-  Hence  it  is  probable  tint 
the  most  advantageous  mode  of  using  it  on  the  land,  after 
it  has  been  disaoured  in  |be  urine-tank,  is  to  nmly  it  by 
means  of  a  water^eart  to  the  rows  where  the  teed  bat  been 
already  drilled,  or  some  lime  before  it  is  put  in.  Wheie 
flax  is  to  be  sown,  this  mixture  applied  a  few  days  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  sink  into  the  soil,  is 
considered  in  Flanders  as  next  in  value  to  the  emptyings  of 
privies,  which  with  them  hold  the  first  rank,  for  producing 
fine  crops  of  flax.  When  u  crop  appears  sickly,  and  not 
growing  as  it  should  do,  owing  to  poverty  in  the  toil,  a  topu 
dreaaing  of  rape-cake  dissolved  in  water,  if  no  urine  a  at 
hand,  will  in  general  excite  the  powers  of  vegetation ;  and 
it  is  highly  jnobable  ihat  it  mav  -i  i  atly  a.ssist  the  effects  of 
saltpetre  or  of  nitrate  of  soda,  wia  ie  these  salts  are  applied. 
The  riiltivalion  of  ra])e  or  cole  for  sj^ring  food  cannot  be  tOD 
strongly  recommended  to  the  farmers  of  heavy  clay  aoilt. 
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RAPHAEL,  or  RAFFABLLO  SANZiO^  «M  bom  »t 
Urbiiio,  on  Good  Friday,  March  28, 1 48S.   He  wta  (be  ton 

cu  G;rjvanni  tie'  Santi,  a  painter  of  merit  in  that  ciiv,  -ome 
of  whoso  works  &tiU  exi&t,  A  specimen  ul  ihem  may  bo 
seen  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  (No.  215,  first  division),  bearing 
tbe  name  of  Giovanni,  anid  showing  c^nsiiieraUe  beauty, 
bM  With  weak  colouring.  Although  Raphael  lost  his 
punli  bsfiDi*  be  itm  twdv»  ymn  old,  he  imbibed  the 
radjnents  of  vt  tnm  bit  fluber.  Other  eftitte  of  that  pe- 
ruliar  school  whirh  fixed  itself  in  Umbria,  such  as  Nioolo 
Alunno  of  Foliguu,  an  i  Aiulrea  Luigi  of  Assist,  probably 
cxerci!«Cil  f  irm-  inHuence  over  the  young  painter.  At  what 
age  be  became  the  pupU  of  Ptirugiito  we  know  not,  but 
traces  of  the  scholar's  bond  are  supposed  to  be  visible  in 
aavenil  of  the  works  of  tbe  mtiter ;  eroong  otbera  in  the 
fraaeoet  of  tbe  CMnbie  ^nigia,  wbtdi  when  piinted 
aboat  tbe  year  1500. 

The  career  of  Raphael  is  ninally  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods, of  which  the  flri<t  terminates  with  his  visit  to  Florence, 
in  the  autumn  of  1501 ;  the  secant!  comprises  the  time  from 
that  date  until  he  was  iium  i  ;  >  Itomo  by  .luliua  II.,  ahout 
the  middle  of  laOb;  and  the  third  extends  to  lii!>  death,  in 
1 630. 

I.  To  begin  with  the  worka  exeeuted  before  Raphael's 
visit  to  Fkrenee.  Ornof  Ibe  earliest  of  tbaae  now  extant  it 

probably  the  Virgin  with  the  Book,  in  the  Berlin  Gallery 
(No.  2  >  i,  first  division),  and  a  still  more  important  picture 
of  this  period  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  same 
collection  Wi3  a).  Thu  latter  i»  executed  on  linen,  in  Mse 
colours  ('  al  guazxo'),  and  was  orifiinally  intended  for  the 
high  altar  at  Ferentillo  ;  it  was  parcba&cd  by  the  late  king 
evRnasia,  from  the  Ancajani  Auily  nt  Spoleto,  for  the  sum 
of  MM  aeiidl,  and  has  sufiindn  good  dssi  fipom  tbe  peeling 
of  some  of  tbe  eoloun. 

The  pictures  nainte<I  at  Citta  di  Castello  were,  Ihc  Coro- 
nation of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino  (6aid  to  have  di^iap- 
peared  from  the  Vatican  during  the  French  occu pal umj ; 
tbe  Sponalixio,  or  Marriasje  of  the  Virgin  (now  in  ike  Brura 
at  Milan),  and  tbe  Christ  on  the  Cross,  in  the  collection  of 
Canltaal  Fesob.  Lanii.  on  tbe  authority  of  mere  tradition, 
states  that  tbe  Srsl  of  these  three  was  painted  when  Raphael 
wa^  only  seventeen,  th.^t  i<,  in  1300,  and  he  assigns  the  last 
to  about  the  same  time.  Both  probably  approach  very  nearly 
ill  time  to  the  Sposahzio,  which  bears  the  date  of  1504. 
The  Coronation  ot  tbe  Virgin  (now  in  the  Vatican)  clearly 
shows  the  struggle  of  new  principles,  although  V&san, 
wboM  eontempl  for  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  style  led 
bim  10  content  hicMSlf  witn  very  general  resemblances, 
refers  to  this  pirtanaa  one  of  those  which  prove  how  closely 
Raphael  imitated  the  manner  of  Perugino.  Notwithstand- 
ing Vasari's  assertion  to  the  contraiy,  it  seems  probable 
that  both  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Crucifixion 
ni  l  Mi-inf;  to  Cardinal  Fcsch  were  po&terior  to  tlje  Sposalizio. 

Raphael's  share  in  tbe  frescoes  executed  by  Pinturicchio, 
In  the  Ubreria  of  the  Cathedral  at  Siena,  has  been 
nnob  ejmggeiated.  There  is  little  doubt  that  be  never 
woriced  there  in  person,  ahbougb  he  fumisbed  aome  dmw- 
inz"  to  his  fcMow-pupil;  two  of  these  are  yet  extant,  one 
in  the  Florence  dallor)',  and  tho  other  in  tbe  Baldesnbi 
collection  at  Perugia.    Vasari's  wliole  account  of  Raphael's 
Arst  visit  to  Florence  is  confused  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
describes  him  as  induced  to  quit  Siena  by  the  report  of 
Leonardo's  Battle  of  tbe  Standard  and  of  M .  Aogelo'a  Car- 
toon, altboni^  the  latter  work  was  not  axbibited  till  isoe, 
while  the  fliaeoaa  of  Pintuxieebio  were  probablj  aompleted 
in  1 503,  and  the  dnte  of  Raphael's  journey  i«  fixed  to  Oeto- 
her,  1504,  by  tho  letter  of  recommendaiioii  f'  .■  tbr-  (ron- 
faloniere  Soderini  fiom  the  duchess  of  Soru.  t^iuUiciadre 
dc  (Juincy  tries  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  assuming  a  vi.-iit 
to  Florence  m  1503,  and  another  m  the  following  year,  but 
a  strong  presumption  against  this  supposition  is  furnished 
by  the  total  abeeDoe  of  all  trace  of  Florantine  principles  in 
tbe  Marriage  of  tbe  Virain.  Snsoeptable  of  new  impres- 
sions in  art  as  Raphael  afterwards  showed himaell^  it  is  im- 
)jo!isible  thai  the  first  introduction  to  bis  great  Florentine 
•contemporaries  should  h  ivi-  left  no  trace  in  his  works. 
Now  the  pictures  of  liOj  exhibit  ciear  traces  nf  a  new  m- 
Huence.    In  fact,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  Florence,  art 
bad  just  rrach<Hi  the  point  which  enablixl  him  to  reap  tho 
ftiUest  benefit  from  the  new  field  thus  thrown  open.  He 
stadiad  the  works  of  Maaaceio^  and  became  tbe  friend  of 
Fim  BarlataBiao  and  RidoUb  QUrlandain.  ^Aimiiio.]  In 
iteMlMriiigjwr  mind  Urn  mnplojoda^n  atFerngbu 


The  fresco  in  Sen  Severe,  and  tbe  altar-piece  for  the  An* 
•idei  fkmily  (now  at  Blenheim)  were  painted  in  1505. 

Whrthi  r  tbe  picture  executed  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Antonio 
of  F  i  :uLi  at  Peruj^ia,  which  is  al  Naplm,  he  of  the  same  or 
of  a  1  date,  is  a  disputed  point.  The  geparato  portions 
of  the  *  Predella,'  or  step  belonsjing  to  the  latter  jiictare,  are 
in  England,  in  tbe  respective  collections  of  Mr.  Ro«er% 
Mr.  Miles  of  Leigh  Court,  and  Mr.  White  of  Baron  HiU. 

Four  pictures  of  the  Virgin  snd  Cbfld  of  Raphael's 
Florentine  period  are  distinguij>hcd  hv  ti:ffrrj  r.t  <  haracters, 
though  all  exauisitely  bcttutiful.  The  Maaouiiw.  del  Gran 
Duca,  in  the  Pitti  pala<-e,  is  tho  roost  simple,  and,  to  our 
judgment,  the  most  admirable  of  them  ail.  it  still  breathes 
111  lu  ll  uf  the  Kpirit  of  the  Umbrian  school.  The  other  thrse 
are  the  Madonna  Tempi  at  Munich,  the  Colonnn  Madonna 
at  Berlin,  and  the  picture  in  the  possession  of  Loid  Cowper 
at  Pansbaneer.  To  tbe  same  time  miast  be  attributed  the 
Madonna  del  Cbrdellino,  in  tbe  Tribune  at  Florence,  tbe 
Beilf  .!ir  f  in  t  if.  at  Paris,  and  the  Holy  Family  with  tho 
Palm,  in  iiie  Hridgewater  collection.  The  first  of  thene 
th  roe  was  painted  for  Lorenzo  Nii.si.  Raphael's  power  and 
fidelity  as  a  portrait  painter  are  well  shown  in  the  beautiful 
portraits  of  Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni.  in  the  Pitti  pelaea^ 
and  in  two  beadsof  monks. in  the  Aeademia at Florenee. 
The  St.  Catherine,  which  pawed  tnm  the  Aldobrandbii 
collection  into  that  of  Mr.  Beckford,  and  still  more  lately 
into  the  National  (rallery,  was  execute<l  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  artist's  residence  al  Florence.  Tho  two  works  which 
must  be  considered  as  closing  this  division  are  the  Madonna 
del  B.ildacchiiio,  or  di  Pescia,  left  unfinished  when  the 
painter  started  for  Rome,  and  tho  Entombment  of  Christ. 
Tbe  former  picture  bears  some  resemblance  in  ita  tacbnicd 
detnils  to  the  works  of  fn  fiaitobmieo ;  it  is  now  in  the 
Piui  palace.  The  latter  was  painted  by  order  of  Atalanta 

Baglioiii,  for  S.  Francesco  at  Peruc;ia.  and  forms  part  of  the 
Borghese  collection.  It  is  an  elaborate  composition,  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and  power  of  expression,  proving  how 
much  Raphael  bad  profiled  by  his  Florentine  studies.  The 
figures  from  the  Predella  are  in  the  Vatican. 

The  invitation  given  by  Julius  IL  to  Raphael  wonld  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  oelebriQr  oftlie  artist  bbn* 
self,  although  it  is  very  probable  that  hi.s  connection  with 
the  family  Delia  Rovece.  or  the  favour  of  bis  fellow-country- 
man Bramante,  facilitated  his  introduction  at  the  papal  court. 
Ho  seems  to  have  leA  Florence,  rather  suddenly,  tcwards 
the  end  of  the  year  13l)H. 

The  '  Sianze'  decorated  by  tbe  pencil  of  Raphael  wen 
tho  hvuig-rooms  of  tbe  papd  court  in  tbe  timoof  LsoX. 
His  fraaeoae  snflfered  during  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
imperial  troops,  in  )S?7,  and  by  subsequent  neglect,  when 
the  popes  had  tr.it  Ici  red  their  residence  to  the  Quirinal. 
In  tho  years  and  i;u3they  were  cleaned  and  restored, 
by  Curio  Maratti,  who  v»-patnl«d  tb«  Inpr  portinn  of  the 
decorative  framework. 

The  Camera  della  Segnatura  was  the  first  worked  on  by 
Raphael.  The  figures  of  Tlieology,  FUetrj*  Philosophy,  and 
Justice  on  the  ceding  preoedad  in  execution  the  large  paint* 
ings  on  the  walls.  Of  these  last  the  Dupnta  del  Sacra- 
mento, as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  tho  earliest.  In 
simple  beauty  atnl  m  vcre  dignity,  m  i ner^-y  and  individual 
character,  this  work  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  in  tech- 
nical excellence,  and  the  picturesque  qualities  of  breadth, 
cumposiiion,  and  aoftneaa,  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  the 
Parnassus  and  the  School  of  Athena,  which  came  next. 
The  allegpcskal  ilgwea  of  TemMinaM.  Fortitude,  and  Prii- 
denoe,  in  tbeaiwMTCidw  dhrineii  on  the  nmaining  side  of 
the  room,  an  wBoog  the  moat  bcmitifiil  of  Raptoal'ada* 

signs. 

In  the  Stania  iTEhi  ili  i  i,  tin-  fresco  of  Heliodon.:?,  iit- 
gelher  witlt  that  of  the  x\iass  of  Bolseiut  and  the  scripture 
subjects  in  tbe  ceiling'  were  execulad  fa  the  pontificate  of 
J  uliaa  It  is  impossible  to  show  movt  eoiplete  undccstaad- 
ing  of  tbe  application  of  painting  to  a  ttwy  than  Sapbaal 
hasdisplayedintheiir8tofthesecomposition&  TbeeobMirillg 
of  tbe  Mass  of  Bolsena  is  admirable. 

In  1513  Leo  X.  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair.  Tbe  two 
remaining  frescoes  in  the  Stanza  d'Eltudoru,  that  is  to  say, 
Attila  repelled  from  Rome,  and  tho  Liberation  of  St.  Peter, 
belong  to  bis  reign.   The  latter  is  supposed  to  allude  to  tbe 

SopaPseaoBpe,  when  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  after  tbe  battle  of 
Lavenni^  and  tbe  Ibrmsr  to  the  retnat  of  the  Frnaeh  Ikon 
Italy. 

In  the  third  mm,  or  Slann  del  IncMidin,  thn  caUing 
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conUiDS  some  p&inlings  of  P.  Pcriigino,  which  were  sjjared 
when  tbowofothermitstcre  werede!>troyed  to  make  room  for 
tba  works  of  Raphael.  The  subjects  on  thv  walls  are  the 
Bucoiog  «f  Um  BoifD^  or  mburb  of  Bmim»  tbe  Victory  over 
the  Smeeiw  at  Ortn,  ths  OoroBstioii  of  Cbarlemaf  ne.  and 
the  Death  of  Leo  HI.  The  execution  of  all  these  v.  a%  mnre 
or  lesis  left  to  pupils;  those  in  the  Sala  di  Costantino 
were  wholly  painted  Julio  Romuo  ind  othorii  from  de- 
signs by  Raphael. 

The  iQggie,  or  open  colonnades,  designed  by  Bramante. 
««t»  doeomtod  undar  tiie  dinetioiit  of  Raphael  by  bisprio- 
tipti  ■eholm.  The  Cortoone  Ibr  the  tapestry  to  be  hnng 
round  tho  Sistine  Chapel  «ero  prepared  in  1515  and  1516,  at 
the  desire  of  Leo  X.  Thcso  cartoons  were  cut  into  strips  for 
tlio  convenience  of  the  workmen  at  Arras.  By  some  unac- 
countable neglect  they  remained  in  Flanders,  and  seven  of 
the  ten  were,  after  the  expiration  of  a  century,  bought  by 
Charles  L  At  the  niggestion  of  Ruben».  When  the  pro- 
perty of  the  orown  wa>  sold  by  the  Commonwealth,  they 
were  valued  at  300/^  and  purehaaedby  Qfomweira  onler  at 
that  price  for  the  nation.  William  III.  caused  these  pre- 
cious fragments  to  be  properly  mounted  -uul  put  up  at 
Hampton  Court,  in  1  766  tney  were  removed  to  Buckinp- 
ham  House;  thence  carried  to  Wind.sor  ;  and  in  1804  again 
restored  to  Hampton  Court.  The  Cartoons  have  far  (rreater 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  origiBll  trorks  of  Raphael 
than  the  paintings  in  the  two  last  roomeef  the  Vetieaaiast 
referred  to.    In  composition  they  are  anriTaiIad»  and  tMir 

whole  conceiih' 'Fi  ;i'lrnir;i  bly  adapted  to  th*  pm|fOee  vhidl 
they  were  nieaui  tu  luifil.  [Cartoons.] 

The  Isaiah  in  San  .Agostino  was  probably  painted  in  1.')1'2 
or  l&li  i  and  the  SibyU  in  Santa  Maha  delta  Pace  shortly 
•Aorwardi.  Rmaohn  on  technical  grounds,  places  the 
latter  (OM  of  the  artlat'enoit  admkable  works)  abottt 
Their  tubjeets  and  their  mode  oftoeaMMiitnifleieiiilyeita- 
blish  in  rcnpral  sen^e  that  imttalloii  of  Michael  Angeloof 
which  BO  much  has  been  said. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  smaller  works  of  Raphael. 

Vasari  sajs  that  bis  portrait  of  J  uUus  II.  was  so  like  as  to 
inspire  fear,  as  if  it  were  alive.  The  original  thus  spoken 
of  i«  supposed  to  be  in  the  tribune  at  Florenoe.  Two  oopiei 
of  it  lie  in  tiie  PfttiPklaee,  and  one  in  our  own  National 
Getterr.  The  last  came  from  the  Borghesc  collection.  On 
the  SQoject  of  Raphael's  own  portrait  a  ^ood  deal  of  contro- 
versy has  taken  place.  It  is  certainly  difflcvilt  to  delect 
much  resemblance  between  the  portrait  in  the  tlurence  coi- 
leetion  and  that  purchased  hf  the  king  of  Bavaria  from  the 
Alioriti  fltmilri  and  the  OKprNiien  of  Veairi,  *4  Bindo 
Altoviti  fe«e  if  rltiaHe  mo,*  b  anhigueoa,  httt  nevertheleM 
Wo  1)i-licvo  tho  picture  now  at  Munich  to  be  the  work  of 
Raphael,  and  his  own  portrait.  Missirini  and  the  Italians 
would  probably  have  discussed  the  question  with  much  lc<is 
angry  zeal  if  the  picture  had  not  been  transferred  to  a  foreign 
country. 

Three  portraits  exist,  which  are  believed  to  represent 
Raphael'inktrBts,  the  so-called  Pomarina,  painted  by  him- 
self. One  of  these  is  in  the  Barberini,  another  in  the  Sci- 
aria  palace  (at  Rome),  and  the  third  is  in  the  Tribune  at 
Florence.  This  last  picture  beam  the  date  of  I5I'2,  and  was 
at  one  Uine  attributed  tu  Gioi^ione.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
eolourwould  be  worthy  of  the  Venetian  ma.sior,Mld  that  the 
fiMieend  form  ace  Venetian  in  iheir  character. 

The  M adonaadella  Seggiola.  the  Mado  n  na  del  Duca  di  Alba, 
and  several  others  of  somewhat  similar  feelingbelong  to  the 
earlr  part  of  Raphael's  residenee  at  Rome.  The  Madonna 
di  l^oligno.  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  painted  for  Gismondo 
Conti,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
Camera  della  Segnatura.  Tho  Vision  of  Erekiel  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  for  in  1510  ;  two  pictures  of  the  subject 
exist,  one  in  tbe  Pitti  palace,  and  another,  from  the  Orleans 
gallery,  in  the  oidleetion  af  Sir  Thomas  Barinc.  it  is  dis- 
puted whether  either,  and  if  either,  whfdi  of  these  two  is  the 
original.  Dr.  Waagcn  prefers  tho  claims  of  the  Florenoe 
picture.  The  St  Cecilia  at  Bologna  was  ordered  about  l&IO, 
an('  ( oin [deled iOBiewhat later i  it beainflhied greatly ftom 
reatonuion. 

The  four  gnat  allar^pieeea  of  lU^iMl'i  later  time 

1.  The  Madonna  del  Fes,  painted  Ihr  San  Bomenteo  at 

Naples,  :\u'\  nnw  (  isi  iht;  IglesiaVieju  of  the  Escurial. 
U  IS  SI  euiUiioMlion  of  the         ^  and  siinplcst  beauty. 

2.  Tiie  Madonna  di  S,  S  -i  ',  i  lie  well  known  pride  of  iho 
Dweden  gallery.  This  picture  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 


be  eneraved  better  tj^nn  ny  other  in  tho  world.  It  is 
painted  on  canvas,  and  Humuhr  conjectures  that  it  was  in* 
tended  for  a '  dmpellone,'or  large  standard,  to  be  carried  in 
proeeision,  atUicbed  to  two  poles.  A  picturs^  by  Guide, 
painted  on  grey  silk,  and  called  *il  pal'ione.*  from  being 
used  in  this  manner,  is  tn  be  seen  in  the  Pinacoleca  at 
Bologna  (No.  138).  Tlie  most  striking;  points  in  the  Ma- 
donna di  S.  Sistu  arc  the  decjily  meditative  anticipation  of 
future  suffering  in  the  V' irgin,  and  the  superhuman  cha- 
racter imparted  to  the  Christ  by  the  union  of  a  oblUHsh  tnm 
with  the  severe  thonebtfulness  of  roaturcr  age. 

3.  Tbe  Spaaimodr8ieilia,eKeeuted  for  Santa  Maria  dello 
Spasimo,  at  Palermo,  is  now  in  the  public  gallervai  Madrid. 
There  is  something  academical  in  tho  figure  o^  the  execu- 
tioner, but  the  def]>  feeling  in  the  right-hand  group  of 
women  remind.s  us  of  the  Borghcse  entombment.  This  pic- 
ture has  sufTcr^  much  by  restoration,  and  has  aoquiiwd  a 
sort  of  brickdust  colour. 

4.  The  Transfiguration,  usually  considered  to  be  Raphael's 
masterpiece.   It  was  UU  unfinished  at  bis  death. 

Besiaes  the  above-named  works,  we  must  allude  to  the 
Visitation  and  the  Pcrla,  both  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Escu- 
rial.  The  hitter  formed  part  of  tho  collection  uf  Charles  I, 
of  England. 

The  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  Holy  Family,  painted  in 
1518,  for  Francis  I.,  are  first-rate  pi  tures  of  the  artist's 
later  time.  In  the  portrait  of  Leo  X,,  with  the  Cardinals 
de*  Medici  and  Rotn  (painted  not  earlier  than  1918).  Ra- 
phael has  shown  that  he  could  rival  the  Flemish  master;*  in 
the  accurate  imitation  of  ordinary  household  objects.  The 
Violin- Player,  in  the  Sciarra  p.ilace  at  Koine,  also  bears  the 
date  of  lais.  The  portraits  of  .Joanna  of  Aragon,  Baltasar 
Castiglione,  and  others,  we  have  not  space  to  dwdl  oil. 

Raphart  occupied  himself  with  arehitectntw  e«  wvU  as 
painting,  and  seenn  to  have  Mt  a  sealons  interest  in  all 
remains  of  anttent  art.  The  Psyche  and  the  Galatea,  exe- 
cuted in  the  Farnu^iua  at  Rome  for  Ale«»indroChigi,  are  his 
principal  works  which  represent  mythological  subjects. 

On  the  6th of  April,  1620,  being  Good  Friday,  this  greatest 
of  all  modem  painlen  died  ei  an  attack  of  ftver.  at  tha  agie 
of  thirty-seven. 

All  that  is  reoordM  of  his  ptiblie  and  private  charseier 

represents  him  as  most  amiable,  and  as  ti:e  object  of  sin- 
cere affection  on  the  part  of  Ins  immediate  friends.  As  an 
artist  he  was  especially  distinguished  in  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  whatever  was  tbe  principle  of  art  which  he 
adopted  at  diiTcrent  periods  of  his  life,  in  each  and  all  sue 
eessivelj  he  attained  the  greatest  exodlenee.  In  his  early 
pietnns  the  spirit  of  Penigino  and  of  the  Umhrian  sehool 
beamed  with  double  imrily  and  beauty;  but  his  powers 
were  not  limited  within  the  nurrow  circle  which  hemmed 
in  his  mast -r  m  l  i-auscd  liini  to  reproduce  the  same  forms 
and  the  same  expression  through  the  course  of  a  long  life. 
Raphael  came  to  Ftmcnce  at  a  fortunate  moment.  The 
anatomical  studies  of  Leonardo  and  M.  An«l0b  and  the 
powers  of  MsBseeio,  had  exactly  provided  the  fresh  Ibod  fir 
which  bis  genius  was  craving.  The  religious  feeling  of  his 
earlier  works  became  a  little  unspirittiali^ed  in  the  worldly 
city  of  Florence,  but  his  technical  p  -.vi  r  n  t'eived  a  great 
accession  of  strength,  while  Im  capacity  tor  scumg  real  life 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  portrait  of  Ntaddalena  Doni.  His 
Madonnas  at  this  time  lose  something  of  their  tbougbtfiit 
melancholy,  and  often  acquire  a  smiling  character,  soch  as 
we  find  in  tbe  works  of  Leonardo.  Still  his  pietniea  exhihit 
excellence  peculiar  to  himself. 

In  his  third  period,  many  persons,  like  Monsieur  Rio  (FArt 
CMtien),  may  consider  trie  '  Disputa'  as  the  last  i^leam  of 
primitive  simplicity  or  beauty.  It  may  bo  »aid  that  thent'e- 
I'ortli  the  Christian  painter  became  paganised  by  contact 
with  the  heathen  courts  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo.  X  It  is 
true  that  at  this  particular  time  a  ohaiwe  took  plaea  m  die 
style  of  art  adopted  by  Raphael.  He  had  acquired  a  new 
sense  for  tlio  effect  of  masses  in  his  drapery  and  in  his 
lights  and  shades,  and  he  worked  on  principles  more  coa- 
sonant  with  the  modern  notions  of  picturesque  composition. 
Which  of  the  two  sources  of  pleasure  from  painting  is  the 
purest  and  the  nuMtgenniiM  nay  be  a  subject  of  dispute; 
out  thera  can  ho  no  oknateastothe  Ikot  that  ineachUnebU 
he  sueeessivsly  adopted  them,  Raphael  attained  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellence  of  which  they  r:  ■^yicrtiycly  admitted  We 
cannot  howeyer  allow  tl»at  an  artist  who  could  execute  tbe 
Cartoons  had  lo  i  tii>  ;  owcr  of ooliciiving and  worthilf 
bodying  CIvisttaa  subjects 
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The  second  consideration  whR-li  seem*  tu  pmeo  KMptiarl 
before  all  other  painters  is  tho  fai  t  tliat  of  the  large  number 
of  vorks  attribntrid  to  bini  with  any  certaintj,  hardlj  one 
can  bo  called  urdiaary  or  commonplace  in  its  character.  If 
m  oonsidM  the  early  tgt  at  vbieh  ha  diod,  his  pictures  are 
^Uf  nuoMMnia.  The  best  «f  thank  aiv  awifiMaedly  suiwrior 
to  the  finest  productions  of  other  masters,  and  their  average 
quality  14  in  a  still  greater  degree  superior  to  the  averai^c 
quality  of  tho  works  of  any  other  painter. 

(Vasan.  Vitadei  Pitlori,  vol.  iii. ;  Lanzi,  Stona  Piitorica; 
Quatrem^re  do  Qoiiiey.  Vita  di  liajfaelio,  tramtta  da 
Zonghena;  Rumohr.  ItulienucJie  Forschumren,  vol,  iii.; 
Buaten,8c<i., Betcfireibungdfr  Stadt Rom.,  vol.  ii. :  Waagen, 
Kumttrerk«  tuut  KM^er  in  England  und  Ihrit ;  Psiasa- 
»»nt.  lia/aet  ifoH  'Urbino  ;  Quarterly  Review,  No.  cxxxi. ; 
Rii).  //Art  Chretien.) 

KA'PIIANUS,  a  Biassicacwus  or  Cruciferous  genus  of 
plantii,  IS  only  roinarkable  for  containing  the  common  ra- 
dish, Raphanus  sativus.  This  plant,  a  native  of  China,  has 
been  caltivated  in  thin  oountry  for  upwards  of  250  years, 
and  has  givvD  riw  to  namerout  Tarialiei»  vhieh  ato  divided 
into  lon^iQOtvd  or  spindie^Iuped.  and  round  or  turnip- 
rooted.  They  are  also  denominated  sjiring,  summer,  au- 
tumn, or  winter  radishes,  according  to  the  st  asuii  iti  which 
the  respective  sorts  are  found  best  adapted  for  use. 

The  Scarlet  or  Salmon-colour mL,  and  the  Radia  rote 
demi-longue,  are  the  best  for  early  sowing ;  the  latter  variety 
u  T«iy  tooder  and  of  a  fine  bright  ooTonr.  Th«  jmrple, 
another  early  long-rooted  variety,  is  •oOMtittaa  tola  under 
the  name  of  Salad  Radish,  the  Med'leavea  betitg  larger  and 
'vnaeqiientty  better  adapted  for  small  sakding  than  those 
of  the  other  varieties.  \Vith  tlte  colour  of  il..  preceding 
sorts,  the  Tjmg  White  Trans/  arent  will  form  an  agreeable 
contrast.  Of  the  round  or  turnip-rootwl  vanetie*.  the  Early 
IVhite  Tumip-rnoted  and  the  Purple  Turnip-rooted  are 
the  best.  The  Yellow  Iladith  succeeds  in  hot  weather,  be- 
ine  flt  for  nee  when  the  earlier  kinde  are  »pt  to  ma  to  leed ; 
and  it  nreeedee  the  antama  and  winter  wieties,  of  wbieh 
the  following  is  the  order  of  sunce>hion :  Round  Broten, 
White  Spanish,  Oblong  Brown,  Black  Spanish,  and  Pur- 
ple Spanish.  None  of  the^  are  however  esteemed  in  tbil 
country,  where  they  are  generally  unknown. 

If  the  early  white  turnip-radish  be  sown  in  August,  it 
will  oome  iii  to  use  in  autamn.  Hie  jnrineipel  aowiiige 
•honM  however  be  made  in  January  end  Febraaiy,  and  lue* 
ceMiooalltr  till  May.  The  winter  varietiee  reqaire  to  be 
aown  in  J'oly.  In  cold  fltasty  weather  the  bede  ehould  be 
protected  by  stia^r,  as  is  commonly  practised,  or  by  such 
other  etticieiit  njean.s  as  may  be  at  command.  The  covering 
should  be  always  dispensed  with  when  the  days  are  fine; 

but  it  ought  to  be  replaced  before  the  cold  of  night  enauee. 
Badiih  eead^po^  are  MnetimBi  pickled,  whilst  taader,  and 
inaf  be  need  iulead  of  eapen,  when  the  latlar  eanmc  be 
•bttined. 

RAPHOE,  a  city  in  Ireland,  in  the  parish  and  barony  of 
Raphoe,  in  the  county  of  Donegal  in  Ulster,  145  miles  north- 
west of  Dublin,  through  I  )r  -heda,  Monaghan,  Omash, 
and  LifTord.  The  parish  comprehends  34,356  statute  acres, 
chiefly  land  of  good  quality.  The  population,  in  1831,  was 
1408  for  the  toim,and  4819  for  the  reet  of  the  pariah; 
making  a  total  of  6St7,  ehiofly  agrieultnral.  Tiw  town 
(which  derived  its  early  importance  from  a  monastery, 
founded,  it  is  said,  bySt  Columb,  and  afterwards  made  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric  I  co^sl:^ts  of  three  small  street.s  mi.'ettn<^ 
in  tho  market  place.  Therti  u  a  neat  market-house.  Ti>e 
cathedral  is  also  the  parish  church ;  it  is  a  plain  cruciform 
buildiog,  with  a  smmrc  tower,  which  was  added  about  a 
eentory  ago.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  tbo  ehureh  ii  not 
kminm.  TbeniisabandaomeandeMciontepiaeopalpBlace 
at  a  thort  distance  from  the  town.  The  Presbytenens  have 
a  meeting  hou.sc  in  the  parish. 

Tiierc  IS  a  market  on  Saturday  for  provisions  and  occa- 
aionally  a  little  iincii-yarn;  the  markets  on  the  first  Satur- 
days in  January,  February,  Marcii,  April,  and  December, 
•He  great  markets:  there  are  several  yearly  fairs.  There 
wn  petty-dwaiions  every  fortnight^  and  a  body  of  the  eounty 
poliee  ere  alatioQed  here. 

The  population,  in  1 834,  comprehended  1149  p«r«:ons  be- 
longing to  the  Establishment.  2730  Catholics,  and  2552 
Presbyterians.  The  con'^^rcgations  at  ilie  church  and  the 
Presbyterian  meeting  house  wertj  increasing.  The  beueticu 
vt  a  rectory,  tlie  average  gro-is  yearly  income  of  which  for 
the  thne  year*  ending  with  December,        was  19M^ 


I  exclusive  of  flnM  on  the  renewal  of  leases  the  g<ebe,  the 
value  of  which  is  included  in  the  above  return,  cempfehenda 
about  209  or  210  staUite  aeias  *  the  averue  net  income  van 
771A'  the  lifiQg  eoutittttee  On  eoips  ef  the  deaMvy  ec 
Ramioe. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1635,  ten  day-schools,  with  a 

total  of  505  scholars,  vix.  333  males  and  173  jfbmalee;  and 
fjur  Sunday-schools.  Among  the  day-schools  were  a  royal 
endowed  school  with  '27  boys,  a  national  aehoolwttll  70  befS 
and  girls,  and  four  hedge-schools. 

RAPHOE.  DIOCESE  OF,  one  of  the  buhopric*  of  the 
eeolesiastical  province  of  Armagh.  It  if  bounded  en  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Atlentia^  on  the  east  by  the  dieees» 
ofDenry.firom  which  it  is  separated  in  one  part  by  Lough 
Swilly,  and  in  another  part  by  the  river  Foyle ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  dioi  eso  of  Clogher.  It  comprehends  part  of  the 
county  of  Donegal.  Tho  dimensions  of  the  diocese,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Beaufort,  are  44  Irish  or  ifi  English  miles  in  length, 
and  32  Iruh  or  40  EogUsh  miles  in  breadth;  the  area  at 
515,250  acres  Irish,  OT  dS7,779  aem  (1«99  equam  miloB) 
Enxlish  meaaun. 

The  time  when  the  dioeese  sres  established  is  unknown. 
Bishops  of  R T])!!  )  •  ntn  im  iit; aned  in  the  iu[illi  century. 
The  cathedrai.  h^j.^  Lctti  aliciiJy  described.  L^'^Ai'HOK.]  Tl>e 
cii  uii  LT  consists  of  the  dean,  tho  aichdeacou,  and  four  pre- 
bendaries. The  t^roiis  revenue  of  the  bishopric  for  the 
three  yetn ending  with  December,  1S31,  was  A7B7I.  Bfc  SdL; 
the  net  revenne.  6062A  1  It.  "id.  The  bishop  preaanta  lo  one 
of  the  digniHeii  three  of  the  piebenda,  and  twelve  othe* 
benefices. 

In  1792  the  number  of  parishes  was  stated  by  Dr.  Beau 
fort  to  be  31,  of  benefices  25,  of  churches  3-2,  and  of  glebo- 
houses  17.  By  the  Returns  made  to  patitament  to  163.') 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction  (/br/.  Bspers 
for  1835,  vol.  xxiii.),  the  number  of  benefices  was  84,  two 
of  them  unions  of  two  or  more  parishes;  the  number  of 
ehurahee  34,  and  of  other  pkeeaef  worship  of  the  Establish- 
ment 7,  The  dioesee  was  eathnated  to  contain  33,507 
members  of  the  E8Ub1i<ihcd  Church,  145,385  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 28,914  Presbyterians,  and  24  other  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. There  were  36  (  a:lii  In  chapeU,  27  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses,  atul  14  other  places  of  worship  not  of  the 
Establishment,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Methoaista,  who^  in 

the  aeeount  of  the  population,  am  etaaeed  among  the  mam- 
honofOieBeteliljsMGhnieh. 

By  the  Returns  of  the  same  Commissioners  (/\jr/,  P.ipr'vx 
for  1833,  vol.  xxiv.)  there  appear  to  have  been  in  the  dju- 
cose  263  day  li  j  ls,  with  about  14,500  scholars:  of  these 
schools  1'27  wei«  wholly  supported  by  the  payments  of  the 
children,  and  136  were  wnoUy  or  partly  supported  by  en- 
dowment or  sabsoiiptioii.  Only  four  were  m  eonneotkm 
with  the  Natiooal  Boaid.  The  number  of  ehildren  under 
iMMraethm  wae  <*98  narotnt.  of  the  whole  population ;  this 
waa  eoiuidenddyttDdm^  average  of  the  dioceses  of  the 
pravinoeof  AnBM^uidilwhdowtha  afanfeof  all  be> 
land. 

This  diocese  has,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c. 
37,  been  uniied  to  the  diocese  of  Derry.  In  the  Roman 
Calholio  division  of  Ireland,  the  diocese  is  co-extensive 
with  that  of  the  Established  Church.  The  cathedral  and 
the  bishop's  reeidenee  are  at  Letterkenny,  not  flir  ftom 
Raphr-p 

RAFilUS.  Bris.M)!)'.'^  name  for  tho  Dodo.  [Dodo.] 
RAPI'N,  PAUL  DE,  a  younger  son  of  Jacques  do  Rapin, 
Sieur  of  Thoyras.  was  born  at  Castres,  in  1661,  of  a  Protest- 
ant family  which  came  originally  from  Savoy.  He  studied 
in  the  Froteetant  CoUego  of  Sanmur,  and  afterwarde  ea- 
tersd  the  prolMon  of  the  law.  Bat  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1686,  drove  him  from 
bis  native  country,  and  he  went  first  to  England  and  after- 
wards to  Holland,  where  he  entered  tho  servicw  of  William 
of  Nassau  as  a  volunteer.  He  accompanied  William  to 
England  in  168B,  was  made  an  oilicer  id  an  Knglish  regi- 
ment, served  in  Ireland  under  Crfiit  ral  Douglas,  and  was 
wounded  atXimeriok.  Net  ki  g  after,  ho  was  appointed 
travelling  tutor  to  the  youna  duke  of  Portland,  with  whom 
he  spent  severd  years.  Having  completed  his  engage- 
ment, be  TPtired  with  his  wife  first  to  the  Hague,  and  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  ecouumy,  to  Wesol  'vlicre  ho  com- 
mented hi«  great  work,  the  'History  of  F.n|,^lr.nd,' which 
occupied  him  for  seventeen  yeart.  The  appUcation  requi- 
site fur  this  undertaking  is  said  to  have  exhausted  nia 
frame,  and  he  died  etWeeal  in  I7M.  His  work  la  eotillad 
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'Hisloire  d'Angleterre  (iepui&  I'Eublisseoient  des  Honiamii 
jtitqu'  X  la  Mort  de  Charles  I.,'  8  voU.  4to^  La  Haye,  1724. 
and  foil.  It  was  continued  by  otbera  down  to  the  accession 
of  George  11.  The  work  was  translated  jeUo  English  by 
Nicholas  Tindal.  This  trantlaUon  vwit  UuoDgh  vwioaa 
editions;  that  of  1 757-9  consisU  of  21  vol*.  SwK,  and  is 
enriched  wuh  additional  notes  and  a  biography  of  Rapin. 
Rapin  writes  with  spirit  and  ease:  he  quotes  his  authori- 
ties ;  anil  his  work  was  tlie  only  conijilctc  history  of  En|^;land 
•xistiug  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Some  French  critics 
have  accused  hioa  of  partiality  and  of  hcmg  unjustly  severe 
ii|ioa  hia  natif*  ooantry.  wbieb  thev  attribute  to  the  im- 
pmaion  praAuOMl  upon  bin  by  the  penaetttioQ  of  bia 
fellow-Protestanls  by  T>mis  XIV.  But  this  is  a  vague 
assertion,  unless  suhslaiitialed  hy  facts.  Rapin  wrote  alsoa 
•Dissertaliori  sur  h^s  Wliigs  ct  les  Tor^  s.' 

RAFTATO'RES,  liliger  *  name  for  his  third  order  of 
birds,  comprehending  the  Bird*  qf  Prey. 

Hit  Raptatoren  cooaiat  of  the  foUowiog  fiuniliea  and  ge- 
p«ra:— 

Hottutnu^SiruB. 

Aeeipttrini. — Ritco,  Gtjpogeranut,  GypSelut, 

V u 1 1  u r i n i .  —  T'ultur,  Cathartfi. 

This  Older  is  plami  by  ilUger  between  fbo  Ambulatoret 
•nd  Rcuorei. 

The  Areipitrn.  Lion^'a  first  order,  include  the  ijciicra 
Villi  ur,  Fafco,  Strix,  Olid  Laniug. 

BAfTCKRES.  th«  aune  amigiMd  by  Mr.  Vigora  to  tbe 
Afnb  tfPretf.  [RAFTaTcmia.} 

Tin;  Riijitiires  of  Mr.  Vigors  form  his  first  order,  and  ihe 
followin!^  families  are  arranjjed  by  him  under  it: — VuLTU- 
RtD  f-.,  Fai.conid.«,  Stiugii)*,  Gtfpngeranidte  f 

I1ie  liaplore*  of  Mr.  Swaioson  ooropriM  the  families  of 
yulturidee,  Fulconid<K,  and  Strigida. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  also  maket  tm  Rof^ei  consist  of  the 
Amilies  V^iUturidee,  FaleenkUg,  and  Strigidte. 

RAREFACnOM  it  aomigiiieiiUtionof  the  intervaU  be- 
tween the  partieies  of  aerilbm  fluids,  so  that  tbe  same  num- 
ber of  particles  are  made  to  occupy  a  volume  greater  than 
that  under  which  they  were  previously  contained.  The  j 
term  is  used  in  opposition  to  condensation,  and  in  the  siuino 
■eoae  as  dilatation,  which  last  is  applied  both  to  Uuids  and 
nlida.  Rarefaction  or  dilatation  is  caused  by  a  repulsive 
|w«w  oxietiiif  oitber  in  the  particles  of  bodies  or  in  tboeeof 
tbeealorie  between  tbem,  by  which  power  tho  partidaiaie 
made  to  recede  from  one  another  when  oet  prevented  bj 
some  external  re!>istan<-e. 

The  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  have  shown 
that,  betwe«n  the  lemperatures  of  freezing  and  of  boiluiK 
water,  the  dilatations  of  all  metals  and  of  the  fluids  called 
Don-elaitio  an  constantly  proportional  to  the  increments  of 
lanfwnatlim;  but  bevond  tbe  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
the  espeiiiiMaU  of  Dukng  and  fMikindiealB  tbatuie  dila- 
Mtiona  ineveaw  fn  a  higher  ratio.  A  TCmarkable  eireutn- 
iitance  is  observed  in  the  state  of  water  when  near  congelu- 
lioii.  On  bein^  coole<l  to  a  temperature  witliin  the  limits  of 
33 '9*  and  3-l'i''(Fah;i  iL:LLiL  i,  its  volume  remains  stutioiiary,  - 
and  in  this  state  water  acema  to  have  attained  its  max- 
imum of  density ;  for,  on  continuing  the  cooling  process,  the 
vaier  basua  to  expand  and  it  oontinuea  to  do  ao  until  it  ia 
eoiivertedinio  iM. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  6ay-Lussac  and  Dr.  Dal  ton 
it  has  been  ascertained  that,  under  equal  external  pressures, 
the  rarefactions  uf  all  dry  gases  and  of  the  aeriform  substances 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  liquids  are  equal  at  oaual 
iciupimtures,  between  the  points  of  freesin^  and  boiling 
watur,  and  that  they  vary  in  volume  proportionally  to  the 
increments  of  fasBt  esiwaaMd  by  the  expansions  of  mercury 
in  tbe  thennaneier.  [Hsat,  p.  89,  ool.  1 ;  Gcaa^  p,  84»  eoL  1 ; 
and  PkraviKAttCi, p.      col.  i.] 

The  density  or  closeness  of  the  aerial  particles  in  any 
given  portion  of  the  atmosphere  depends  on  the  pressure  ar 
weight  of  tho  column  of  air  above  the  given  point;  and  by 
tbe  law  of  Boyle  or  Manotte,  whatever  be  the  temperature, 
provided  it  be  eonatant,  the  density  is  proportional  to  the 
praMure;  or,  convenely,  the  rarefiKtion  is  inveiaely  piopor* 
tional  to  the  prenure.  It  has  been  proved  [PmEtmaiiCi^ 
that  the  deiuities  of  the  strata  of  air  decrease  upwards  in  a 
geometrical  progression  when  the  altitudes  of  the  strata 
increase  bv  equal  increments ;  atul  this  h  equivalent  to  bay- 
ins;  that  the  rarefactions  of  tbe  air  at  6uch  altilude^  incroabe 
ill  a  geometrical  progrcs.sion.  Now  if  A  be  any  point  on  tho 
aiufiMe  of  the  earth,  and  C  any  point  above  ik,  the  ftitwila 


AC  (in  fathoms)gIMy0Xlog.-^|.|^  ^[Pn»tliatiCB] 

will  afford  the  means  of  computing  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  at  any  point  C,  when  its  hoight  abovo  A  is  i^ven.  But 
if  the  density  at  A  be  considered  as  unity  (ibe  temperature 
being  =55')  the  equstion  may  be  transformed  into 

AC  ,  I         \     ,  ^ 

  =  log.  ■ —   I  =loK.  rarrfacliun  at  C, 

1067o\      ^  dentilyatCj  * 

in  which,  substituting  for  AG  any-  given  value  in  fathoms, 
the  rarefaction  may  be  found.  For  example,  let  AC=32 1 2 
fathoms  (=3-65  miles);  then  the  aeoona  member  of  the 
equation  will  beeome  ■3010S  (slog.S).  which  ahows  that  at 

the  height  of  about  3|  miles  the  rarefaction  of  tho  atmo- 
sphere is  twice  as  great  as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and 
by  forming  the  progression  of  heights— 

0   ,   3-6&   ,   7*3  ,    14-6,  &c.  in  miles^ 
we  have  for  the  ooneapondtBg  rurefactious— 
1,2       .4      ,   8,  &c. 
A  Ibimnla  for  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  an  air-pump, 
•fbar  any  number  of  strokes  of  the  pialoD»  ia  given  near  the 
end  of  toe  artide  PNioiCATici. 

Tl  a  limits  to  which  rarefaction  may  bfl  carried  are  uii- 
l.i  uwn,  bnt  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  others  have 
jijovod  that,  by  simply  removing  the  external  pre^su^e,  air 
may  be  so  rarified  that  a  given  volume  of  the  same  density 
as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  occupy  a  volume  more 
than  1 3,000  times  as  great  It  hea  been  however  disooveted 
that  at  very  high  degrees  of  raiefaetka  the  daatidty  of  the 
air  decreases  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  density;  and  ibis 
may  serve  to  prove  that  rarcikctiou  cannot  take  placw  to  au 
infinite  extent. 
RASAN.  fRiASAN.] 

RASA'RIUS.  or.  more  properly.  GIAMBATISTA  RA- 
SARIO,  an  Italian  physician,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family, 
in  1517,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  in  the  Sardinian  terri- 
tories. After  having  itodied  at  Milan  and  Favia,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medieitie  at  the  imivenity  of  Padtta. 
Upon  lus  return  to  Milan,  bis  learning  soon  ijained  him  so 
great  a  reputation,  that  the  republic  of  Venice  inviied 
(  Ijim  to  their  city,  where  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
the  Greek  language  for  two  and  twenty  years.  Uere  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence,  particularly  on  oc- 
oasion  of  tbe  battle  of  LapaatOk  UTl*  whwi.  at  the  command 
of  the  doge,  and  with  a  very  short  thne  Ibr  preparation,  he 
pronounced  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  a  public  oration  that 
has  been  several  times  printed.  (See  vol.  lu.,  Orat.  de 
Bella  Turcica  j<pr  AVc.  Iteumerum,  Lips.,  4to.  1A96.)  Ho 
afterwards  went  to  Rome,  whero  the  pope,  Pius  IV.,  made 
him  the  offer  of  some  good  appointments,'  which  however 
ho  thought  fit  to  decline,  as  he  did  not  like  a  rasidence  in 
that  city.  He  chose  rather  to  accept  the  office  ef  piDlbssM' 
of  rhetoric  at  Favia,  where  he  died  about  four  yeora  after, 
in  1 978.  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His  works  consisted  prin* 
cipally  of  editions  and  tim-Utions  of  varinus  Greek  writers, 
such  as: — '  GaleniCk)mment.  in  Hipjwcr.  libr. it.etvi. Morb. 
!*  i]iiilar.,  De  Alimentis,  et  De  Humonbus,'  Ca-saraugunte 
(Saragassa),  1667,  4to. ;  'Oribasii  quco  (estant  Omnia,  Tri- 
bus  Tomis  digests,'  Basil.,  1557.  8vo. ;  'Georgii  Pachy- 
meris  Bpitorae  Logiem  Atistolelia.'  Patia,  1447,  Svo. ;  '  G. 
Pachym.  in  Univ.  Aiistot  Disaerendi  Artem  Epitome,' 
wifh  •  Ammonius  in  Porphyr.  lnst.,'Lugd.,  1547,  fol. ;  'Xc- 
nocratesdo  Alimentoex  Aquaiilibus,'  ui  Fabncn  'Hibl.  Gr.,* 
torn,  ix.,  pp.  454-474;  *  Joannis  Grammatici  (sive  Phik.- 
poni),  Comment,  in  primos  iv.  Arisiot.  de  Natuiali  Auscuit. 
Librus.'  Venet.,  1558,  fol. 

RASiS,  or  rather  AR-RA'ZI',  is  tho  patronymic  of  e 
celebrated  Arabian  writer,  whose  entire  name  was  Ahmed 
Ibn  Mohammed  Ibn-MiUa.  Ho  was  denominated  Ar-rai( 
because  bis  family  was  from  Ray,  a  province  of  Persia.  He 
was  born  at  Cordova,  about  the  middle  of  tho  third  century 
of  the  Hejira  (a.D.  b64-70).  His  fiither  Mohammed  Ibn- 
Mi^sa,  who  was  a  native  of  Persia  and  a  wcaUhy  merchant, 
was  m  tbe  habit  of  travellineyearly  to  Spain  with  drugs  and 
other  produce  of  the  East.  Being  a  roan  of  some  learning  • 
and  ability,  he  met  with  great  ftvonr  and  wotection  fhm 
the  anttans  of  die  hooae  of  Merwaa,  who  then  reigned  in 
Cordova,  and  in  one  of  his  visits  was  prevailed  upon  to 
in  that  capital,  where  he  filled  offices  of  trust,  beiiig  lui- 
ployed  in  embassies.    He  died  in  the  month  of 

Rabi-l-akhar,  a.h.  273  (October,  a.d.  886).  His  son  Ahmod, 
when  still  young,  w  rote  some  poems,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Abdn-r-nhman  III,  sultan  of  Coiidova.  He  also  distiB* 
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pui»heil  hitntelf  by  his  early  acquireraenu  lu  theology  and 
jurisprudence,  on  whu  h  scienccs'lie  is  said  to  hove  leAieveral 
excellent  treauses.  But  it  is  m  hu  capaoity  of  royal  biatoho- 
ntpber  that  Ar-r&xl  gained  most  renoini.  Besides  many 
ttklociMl  works,  the  tiUm  of  wbtah  htmnalmmobmd  us,  be 
viotosvwT  «o1uaiiiKKU  hiatory  of  fbo  oonqaoatof  Spain 
by  the  Arabs,  to^'ethei-  with  a  geographical  dcsrri^jtion  of 
that  country,  and  a  few  interesting  details  oi\  its  natural 

Eroduetiotis,  iiulustrv,  commerce,  &c.  He  wrote  likewise  a 
uiory  of  Mohanimcdaii  Spam  under  tho  dynasty  of  tbe 
Beni-Utncvyah  [Moons] ;  and  a  topc^pbieal  dflMfiqptiOn  of 
Cordova,  tbe  seat  of  their  mapinw  Imra  il  $3»m§BMlf 
logical  history  by  him  of  all  tM  ArabiHl  tribw  whoiottlad 
ia  Bftin  at  tlio  time  of  tho  eonqnest  or  soon  after  it.  A 
portMHi  of  tho  first-mentioned  historical  work  was  translated 
into  Spanish,  about  the  end  of  the  thirtvonth  cenuiry,  by  a 
c-onvtrtfd  Moor,  naropd  Mohnmmefl.  und  by  GU  Perei.  a 
t  haplain  to  Kiu^  Dims  of  Poriugal,  by  wbose  orders  the 
version  was  made.  Casin  {Bib.  Ar.  Htfp.  E$c.,  vol. 

iW  p.  329)  and  Conde  (HiH.  ck  la,  Ihm^  vol.  i.,  p.  9)  have 
MMTted,  without  tbe  leoat  ibundatwo,  thai  tbe '  Hiitona 
del  Hero  Ratia*— for  tueh  ia  tbe  title  of  tbe  Spaniab  ver- 
sion—is apomphal,  but  th  ro  (  ui  be  no  donht  that  tbe 
work,  though  coiuaimng  jtuiuufuus  inter[H>iati<jns,  and 
aboundin;;  with  blunders,  like  most  trhn»lations  from  Kastern 
languages  made  during  the  middle  ages,  is  an  authentic 
one.  Notwithstanding  the  great  importance  of  tbo  biltory  of 
Ar-r^  it  has  never  tMen printed;  tbousbmanuMripteopSes 
are  not  uncommoo.  Tbera kono in tboTibnryof  tiie British 
Mnemnn.  The  year  of  Al^risfs  death  is  not  known  ;  but 
as  bis  history  falls  ratber  abort  of  the  reign  of  Abdu-r- 
rabm'in.  whose  hi'ttoriogiapber  he  v  a  -.  1^  may  safely  con- 
clude that  he  died  before  a.h.  3du  w.o,  'J6l),  (he  (late  of 
that  sovereign's  death. 
RASKOLNIKI.  [Romuw  Chubcb.] 
R ASO'RES.  The  S«$or^  of  lUiBereontauiad  tbe  <bl- 
lowiiue  IkmUias  and  nenara  >— 

QaSmtiBaL'-'NmmdB,  Mtbojpia.  Penelope,  Crax,  Opie- 
thocomue,  Am^  JfkMtewti  GalbUt  itrnmn,  Tilraot  and 
Plerdis. 

Epollicati.— Or/y^i*  ( Turmxh  Sjfr^opttt, 

Columbini. — Coiumba. 

Crypturi.— Cryptarnt  (Tbmm,  lath.). 

IneptL — Didtu. 

The  order,  which  ii  tba  Iborth  in  Illiger't  uadiod.  ia 
^aeed  between  the  Raptaloree  and  Curtores. 

The  order  (v.)  GaUmtB  of  Linneus  was  placed  bet^resn 
the  GraUee  and  the  Pusserfis,  Struthio  being  tliL  !asi 
genus  of  the  former,  and  Coiumba  the  first  of  the  latter 
aider. 

Tbe  Kenera  of  Gallina'  are  Didut,  Pwo,  Meleagris, 
Crar,  Bmtiamu,  yumida,  and  IWoo. 

Hm  iHofOrM  of  Mr.  Vigori  eonaitt  of  tbe  families 
Columbidtt.  Pkaeiantdv,  ntreumidtr,  StrutkkmUiB,  and 
C!ract<f<e 

The  Rasoret  of  Mr.  Swainson  comprehend  tbe  familie.<i 
/  /y,  T^iraomdef,  Slmtkiomdm't  ColmMdm,  and 
Me^apfjdiicUe. 

The  Rcuoret  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  embrace  the  families 
Craeidte.  Phananida,  Tetrawatke,  Chionidttt  snd 
Tinamida. 

RASPBERRY.  Tbe  species  from  which  the  varieties  of 
tbb  fruit  have  been  derived  is  the  Rubtu  ItUfut,  a  native 
of  Britain  and  also  of  various  other  parts  of  Eun)|)c.  The 
wide  dispersion  of  t!u'  species  is  easily  accounted  lur  from 
the  fact  of  Us  seeds  resisting  the  powers  of  digestion  in 
an  eminent  degree.  Favourable  localities  would  conse* 
mantlj^  become  supplied  with  seeds  bv  the  migration  of 
mds  and  other  subjects  of  tbe  animal  kingdom.  Seeds 
of  a  raspberry  foutia  in  tbe  body  of  a  person  wbo  had 
been  interred  in  Dorsetshire  in  the  lime  of  llailri  ui,  were  ' 
sown  and  vegetateil  some  years  since.  On  its  liuitmg,  it  i 
pr  i.i  1  very  similar  ti  i.  i:  re<l  raspberry  commonly  rael 
with  in  woods  at  the  present  day;  and  I'rom  this  ty)ie,  it 
may  be  observed,  the  inoHt  improved  varietiea  are  not  by 
any  meai»  so  far  removed^  with  renaid  both  to  liae  and 
flavour,  aa  are  tbe  generaU^  of  anltnntod  fhiili  htm  tbeir 
orfarinal  apeciei. 

For  a  selection,  the  Ibllowrng  varieties  may  be  enumo- 
r:»ted: — Red  Antwerp,  Yellow  An*«.  y  .  Barnet,  Bromley  ! 
Hill,  C<jrnish, Superb,  Woodward's  iied  Globe.and  Double  • 
Bearing.  1 

Tbe  beet  toil  fi>r  rawberties  ia  a  lisbt  rich  toam.  They  1 
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will  thrive  well  lu  sandy  peat,  provided  it  is  not  toodr)'.  In 
all  cases  the  ground  fur  a  plantation  should  be  well  trenched 
and  manured  previous  to  planting.  The  plants  fromsiMkionb 
of  which  there  are  generally  abundanoe,  should  be  plantai 
in  rows  liHir  «r  Ave  imajMt,  nnd  ibna  im  Ann 
to  plant  in  tlw  rov.  When  planted  they  riioaM  be  cut 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  cn'ouud  ;  for  although  ihig  is  not 
absolutely  essential,  yet  by  no  doinp;  the  shoots  lor  the 
followm<;  season  are  greatly  strengthened. 

Pruning  should  be  performed  m  autumn.  It  consists  in 
first  clearing  off  all  diad  portions,  and  retaining  only  a  lew 
of  the  strongest  sommer  shoots  of  saeb  plant,  wbieb  shoaM 
be  sborteaed  aeooiding  to  tbeir  stnngtb.  ganarally  at  a 
bend,  which  indicates  where  the  shoot  becomes  weak,  near 
the  extremity.  In  the  following  summer  the  shoots  just 
nieniiontKl  bear  t';  ■  fin:!,  whilst  others  spring  up  at  their 
base  for  a  6um»i>H>ii ;  aud  m  all  cases  suooesaion  shoots 
should  be  disposed  io  aa  nailbar  to  anmd  Iba  frniling|MNtlion 
nor  each  other. 

The  ground  of  a  raspberry  plantation  should  be  kept  loose 
and  soppliad  vitb  «eU*rotted  inaiuin,bttt  in  so  doing  a 
ftirk  sbouM  hi  used  in  nrelbninoe  to  a  spade,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  roots  as  murri  as  possible,  and  tlie  roots  should 
not  be  at  all  dinturbed  after  active  vegetation  takes  place  in 
spring.  Notwithstanding  the  best  management  in  these 
respects,  it  becomes  adviseablo  to  make  a  new  plantation  in 
fresh  soil  after  four  or  Ave  fears;  for  the  roots  diffuse  them- 
selves so  tbosougbly  in  evoiy  pntion  of  the  spii  near  iba 
stools,  that  it  soon  boeooMS  oxhanslad. 

The  fruit  of  the  raspberry  is  extensively  used  in  a  variety 
of  wa}'s,  both  by  the  cook  and  tbe  ooniketioner,  and  also  io 
the  preparation  of  mrdi  il  spiiituous  liquors. 

RA8i  Al/r  IS  a  luwa  with  a  population  of  6680  inhabit- 
ai.i*.  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  river  Murg,  not 
ii:  from  the  Rhine.  It  is  rogularly  budt.  Amons  the 
public  buildings  is  the  Favorite,  a  fine  palace^  built  on 
the  modal  of  that  of  VenaiUea,  and  till  1771  tbe  msi- 
deoea  of  tbe  margrave  of  Baden.  There  are  three 
churches,  the  principal  fif  v/htr!i  •-:  n.  r^K  -mcr!  votv  liatp-lsntne; 
two  chapels  ;  a  lyccum  :  and  a  Roman  Laihoiu:  buiuuiary 
for  the  education  of  schoolmasters.  The  nianiifartoncs  of 
starch,  succory  (as  a  substitute  for  coffee),  snuff,  and  tobacco 
are  flourishing.  A  manufiictory  of  papier-mflcb6  produces 
very  bandsomo  aitidast  vbieh  are  bigbly  esteemed.  Tba 
otbermamtibetuioa  are  ixawms,  matbematioal  end  pbtlo- 
sophical  instruments,  and  carriages.  Rastadt  baa  been  the 
scene  of  itnnortant  negotiations.  In  1713,  Prinee  Eugene 
and  Marslul  \'i'ilar3  commenced  the  nej^otialioiis  which 
tfsrroinate<l  thf  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  by  the  p«ace 
of  Rastadt,  on  the  6lh  of  March,  1714.  The  German  em- 
pire not  being  included  m  this  peace,  a  separate  treaty  was 
concluded  by  Eugene  and  ViUurs  on  the  7tb  of  September, 
1714>  wlaiob  terminated  tbe  war  bsiwaen  Fianoe  and  tba 
empire. 

On  t!ii'  'Mh  of  December.  1797,  a  congress  was  assembled 
at  Kasiadt,  under  the  mediation  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  to 
negotialo  a  peace  bctwiTii  l  i  in.  i  imc  the  CJerniaii  empire, 
which  was  dissolved  by  the  cm^jeror  uu  tiie  7lh  uf  April, 
1799.  The  French  amba.-iMdorf,  Roberjeot,  Bonnier,  and 
Jean  Debry,  aAor  tbe  interruption  of  tbe  negotiation,  left 
Rastadt,  on  the  98tb  of  April,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  pro- 
vided with  passports  from  Baron  Albini.  envoy  of  tba  elector 
of  Maycnce ;  but  they  were  attacked,  about  Ave  bandred 
paces  from  the  suburb,  by  a  troop  of  hussars  of  the  regiment 
Barbaczi.  Robcrjcot  and  Bonnier  were  killed.  Jenn  Debry, 
though  wounded,  and  the  secretary  Roseiistiel,  eicaj)e<l  to 
Ra&tadi.aDd  wntre  escorted  tu  the  frontier  by  Sxekler  hus- 
sars. Notwithstanding  the  strict  investigation  ordered  by 
tba  Diet  at  Ralisbon,  and  eondueted  by  tbe  anbdulw 
Cliarles,  no  satisibelory  avidenee  vas  obtained  reapeeting 
the  author.*  of  this  crime. 

RASTALL,  or  RASTKLL.  .lOHN,  one  of  our  early 
printers,  is  said  by  Bale  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  London, 
and  by  Pits  a  native  of  that  city.  Wood  says  he  w.u  odu- 
eated  in  grammar  and  philosophy  at  Oxford,  and  returning 
to  London,  set  up  the  trade  of  printiim.  Tbe  hnt  work 
wbteb  bears  his  name  as  printer,  vith  a  data,  was  publisliod 
in  lftl7,  tbe  last  in  1833.  Tbare  »re  nuroeronsotben  vitb^ 
out  dales.  His  reeidenee  was  at  the  sign  of  tbe  Mermaid, 
at  Paul's  Gale  nuxt  Cboapside.  Ho  married  Eliinbetb, 
sister  to  Sir  Tliomas More,  with  w  hom  Herbert  supposes  hn 
became  intimate  in  eonsecjuenc.e  of  bcuig  employed  to  print 
Sir  Thomas's  '  Dyakgue'  on  the  worship  of  images  and 
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Relinties,  published  in  1529;  iM^WWfllteMltartt  MMIb 

his  eldest  Hon  was  born  in  1 50B. 

Bale  and  Pits  ascribe  the  autliorship  of  various  works  to 
JohnRutall;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  bis  *Ad- 
glorum  Rflgmo  Chranioon,  or  Pastyme  of  People,'  a  work 
M  Mtraaa  iiritT,  nprintsd  in  isil  in  the  'CMlMtion  of 
SiH^lih  GhronidM.'  He  tmulatdl  limn  Franeh  into 
English  the  Abridgement  of  the  Statutes  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  also  abridged  those  of  that  reign  which 
were  made  in  English,  as  likewise  those  of  Henry  YIII., 
including  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  of  bis  rcign. 
He  also  compiled  several  law-books.  Of  these,  his  'Exposi- 
lion  of  Law  TsraM  and  the  Nstttie  of  Wri(a»'  and  the  book 
ealled  *  Rastal^  Bniriat.*  flootiniied  long  in  oae. 

Wood  says  that  Rastall,  by  frequent  confereneaa  with  Sir 
Thomas  More,  improved  his  knowledge  in  various  sorts  of 
learning,  which  is  prubable ;  but  he  omits  to  notice,  what 
is  more  imporlant,  that  Raalall  became  a  convert  to  the  re- 
formed religion  by  means  of  a  controversy  with  John  Frith. 
Rastall  published  '  Three  Dialogues,'  the  last  of  which  treats 
of  purgatory,  and  was  anawend  by  Frith.  On  this,  Ras- 
tall wrote  bis  '  Apology  against  John  Frith,'  which  the 
latter  answered  with  snch  strength  of  arf^ment  as  to 
make  a  convert  of  his  opponent.  Rostall  also  wrote  a  book 
called  '  The  Church  of  John  Rastall,'  which,  being  in  the 
list  of  prohibito<l  books  published  by  Bishop  Bonner,  an- 
nexed to  his  injunotioos  in  IMS.  is  snppoeed  to  have  oon- 
lained  some  retraotatian  of  his  fcrmor  opinioM^  at  laart  of 
what  he  had  written  ooneaming  pogetoiy. 

He  died  at  London,  in  1536,  leaving  two  eons,  William 
and  John;  the  latter  afterwards  a  justice  of  Uiopoaaa,  The 
notico  of  the  former  immediately  follows. 

RAST.\LL,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  Londan,  in  1 508, 
and  about  1525  was  sent  to  Oxford,  which  be  left  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  entered  at  Lincoln'^  Inn  §»  the 
ttnij  of  law.  In  the  Aiatof  Bdwaid  VI.  ha  haeaow  autumn 
or  samnier  reader  of  Linooln^i  Inn;  Ivut  on  the  efaange  of 
religion,  he  retired  with  his  wifn  to  Louvain,  whenre  he  re- 
turned on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  In  I  ij4  lie  was 
made  a  serjeant-at-law,  one  (jt  iho  c(^mnll^  l^llse^s  for  the 
prosecution  of  heretics,  and,  a  hltle  before  Mary's  death, 
one  of  the  j  ustioes  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Queen  El  izabeth 
una  wed  hhi  patent  as  instiee,  but  he  pialMiod  retiring  to 
Loovain.  wkin  be  died,  August  97,  1568.  His  wili%  who 
died  in  16SS,  on  their  first  k  >>"P  t"  lx)uvain.  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  was  the  dauehier  of  Dr.  John  Clement,  one 
of  tliL<  ;)liysicians  sent  by  aWJ  VUL  to  ^H'f!  Wobey 
during  bis  last  illness. 

From  1530  to  1534(Dibdin,  in  his  edition  of  Herbert's 
'Ane^*  thinks  till  ISM),  William  Rastall  oarriad  en  the 
hosiness  of  a  printer,  in  eonj'^^^'^^  with  his  pfwtiee  u  a 
lawyer.  When  Justice  Rastall,  he  publi<ihed  'A  Collection 
Cabridged)  of  the  Statutes  in  Force  and  Use,'  in  1557,  often 
veprinted. 

(Wood's  Alhen.  Oxon..  edit.  Bliss,  vol,  i.,  col.  100  ;  Dib- 
din's  edit,  of  Herbert's  Typogr.  Antiq^  voL  iii..  pp.  81-110, 
370-383  •  CbaUneis's  Biogr.  Diet^  vol.  xxvi,  p.  Al-M.) 

HAT.  [IfinmuB.  vol.  xv.,  p.  506.]  Few  animals  are  more 
destruetive  of  every  kind  of  grain  than  rats.  When  a  bam  is 
infested  with  them,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  rid  of  them. 
They  will  leave  it  for  a  time,  and  \ho  farmer  imagines  that 
they  are  all  destroyed;  but  no  sooner  is  the  corn  brought  in 
than  they  resume  their  depredations.  There  are  means  how- 
over  of  deatroying  them,  and  some  of  these  meansata  aqoally 
eflbetoal  and  ingen  ious.  The  most  obvious  way  of  destroys 
ing  rats  is  to  poison  them,  which  appears  an  easy  matter ; 
hat  it  is  not  so  without  an  aecurate  knowledge  of  the  habite 
of  tlicso  rr(>ature5.  Their  sense  of  smelling  is  nioro  acute 
than  we  can  well  conceive,  and  their  caution  is  not  easily 
deceived.  It  is  difficult  to  entice  them  with  food  when 
tbey  have  plenty  of  grain  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Patience 
and  perseverance  alone  can  lull  their  caatton  to  fast. 

The  prinaipla  on  which  all  rat-catchers  ])roeeed  is  to 
antiee  tne  rats  to  some  particular  spot,  convenient  fbr  their 
future  operntions.  There  are  some  strong  scents  which 
these  atiiiiials  seem  to  delifrht  in  ;  and,  by  means  of  these, 
tliuir  natural  siit;acity  is  deceived.  Oil  of  rhodium,  of 
carrawav,  or  aniseed,  and  musk,  are  great  favourites  with 
lata.  Rags,  impregnated  witli  these,  and  which  have  not 
been  in  aontaot  with  any  nartof  the  body  of  a  man,  being 
Irid.  as  if  byaeeideot,  wul  mdnee  them  to  come  out  o(  their 
hiding-places  in  the  ni^ht,  an  l  frequent  the  spot  w  here  the 
smell  attiacts  tiiem.  Gradually  the)  wiU  become  Amiliarised 


with  the  place;  and  pieces  of  tallow  or  cheese  or  malt-dust 
maybe  placed  near  without  exciting  their  suspicion.  Ahei 
they  have  been  fed  for  a  time,  iliey  will  readily  eat  aii)  ili.Qg 
that  may  be  thrown  down,  provided  it  has  not  been  touched 
by  the  band  without  the  covering  of  a  glove  properly  scented. 
It  will  take  some  time  to  accomplish  this;  and  when  thsy 
are  to  he  poisoned,  a  quantity  of  poisoned  food,  similar  to 
what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  feed  on,  must  be  pre- 
pared, sufficient  to  poison  all  those  which  are  supposea  to 
frequent  the  place.  The  poisons  commonly  used  arc  arse- 
nic, nux  vomica,  powdered  Spanish  flies,  and  cocculus  indicus, 
which  intoxicates  them,  SO  that  they  may  be  taken  by  the 
hand.  A  small  ebafflbar,  cr  a  large  chest  or  hoot,  is  con- 
venient to  eoUaet  the  rata;  and  in  order  to  indnea  them  to 
go  in,  pieces  of  toasted  cheese  or  red-herring  are  trailed 
along  the  ground  bom  the  rat-holes  to  the  place  where  it  is 
wished  that  they  should  assemble.  .\s  soon  as  they  have 
been  acoustomerl  to  find  food  which  they  hke,  they  will  all 
come  to  it  in  the  night ;  and  they  can  be  poisoned,  or 
caught  by  some  contrivance  by  which  the  only  entraoce 
to  the  place  or  box  can  be  suddenly  closed.  When  traps 
are  set,  they  should  be  left  open  for  a  time^  and  the  rats 
allowed  to  go  in  and  out  without  hindrance,  till  they  crowd 
toaether  in  them,  and  can  be  taken  in  u'rcat  numbers. 
Wbon  rats  have  been  caught  in  a  trap,  and  have  soiled  it 
with  their  excrements,  it  should  not  be  washed,  nor  much 
handled :  it  should  be  left  in  the  same  spot,  as  long  as  any 
rats  are  caught.  Any  change  of  portion  excites  their  cau- 
tion. Aainfanious  trap  ia  nada  bystratebinija  pieea  of 
parehmont  over  the  open  end  of  a  easE,  and  enticing  the  lats 
to  eat  the  food  laid  upon  the  parchment.  When  they  have 
evidently  been  there  to  feed,  cross  cuts,  a  few  inches  long,  are 
made  in  the  parchment  with  a  penknife;  and  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tub,  which  has  four  inches  of  water  in  it,  a  brick  is 
set  on  iU  edge,  so  as  just  to  lisaontof  the  water.  The  rato 
coming  iu  food,  as  usual.  soRf  oQ*  aoon  Aif»  tbiougb  the 
poiehment,  and,  liilling  into  the  water,  seeks  reAage  on  tha 
brick:  as  more  fall  in,  tbey  fight  for  the  possession  of  the 
brick,  and  their  noise  attracts  all  the  rats  within  hearing. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  a  great  number  may  be  caught  in  one 
night.  In  the  *  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,'  by  Loudon, 
there  is  a  deaoription  of  a  very  complicated  trap  for  rats, 
which  qtpaan  very  ingenious ;  but  wbetlwr  it  ia  afiMiitvw 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  proving. 

RATANY,  RHATANY,  or  RATANHI'A,  is  the  Kra- 
mcria  Iriandra  uf  butanist.s:  a  half-shrubby  plant  found  un 
the  dry  gravelly  soil  of  Peru,  whose  root  is  excessively 
astrineent,  and  is  exported  to  Europe  on  that  accuunL  The 
stem  lies  prostiate^  is  two  or  three  Aat  long,  and  covered 
with  silky  hiiia.  It  baa  oblong,  shirp^ainted.  undivided, 
hoary  les^  and  lolitory,  dull  brown  flowen»  soeeaaded 
by  a  bur-like  fruit  The  extract  of  this  root  is  a  powerful 
styptic  and  tonic.  The  bark  is  turned  black  by  iodine,  end 
contains  much  tannin.  It  is  used  medicinally  in  this 
country  as  an  astringent  medicine  in  passive  bloody  or 
mucous  discharges,  weakneas  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
even  in  putrid  fevers.  Its  powder*  muted  with  ohucoal, 
forms  excellent  tooth-powder. 

RATA'RIA.   [CiRRHioaAOA.  vol.  vii.,  p.  SOI.] 

RATE,  an  assessment  levied  upon  property.  Rates  are  of 
various  kinds,  nnd  arc  den  ominatadwIthiafHHNata  tha  ob- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied. 

Church-rates  are  payable  by  the  parishiODaia  and  oeett* 
piers  of  the  land  within  a  parish,  for  the  purpoia  of  lapaiiing; 
maintaining,  and  reatoring  the  body  of  tbo  oharai  and 
the  belfry,  the  churchyard  fence,  the  bells.  seatSk  and  orna- 
ments, and  of  defraying  the  expenses  attendmg  the  service 
of  the  church.  The  sptre  ur  tuwer  is  considered  part  of  the 
church.  The  duty  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  the  chancel 
devolves  on  the  rector,  or  vicar,  or  both  together,  in  propor- 
tk>n  to  their  benefice,  where  there  are  Iwth  in  the  tame 
ehareh.  But  by  custom  the  parishioners  may  be  liable  to 
repair  die  ehaneel ;  and  in  London  there  is  a  general  cus- 
tom to  that  effBCt  Church-rate  exists  in  England  by  virtue 
of  the  common  law;  nothing  is  known  as  to  its  commence 
ment  or  introduction.  In  the  early  period  of  the  church 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  division  of  the  tithes, — either 
tripartite,  one  portion  to  the  clergy,  one  to  repairs  of  the 
church,  and  one  to  the  poor;  or  quadripartite,  one  tothebiibop. 
the  other  tbiaa  to  tne  dergy,  the  diurcb,  and  the  poor. 
That  period  was  baAn  the  existence  of  parishes,  when  the 
only  ecclesiastical  division  wa«  the  episeopal  district  or 
didMSfl^  then  called  paraohia.  At  that  time  tha  bishop  re- 
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tided  at  the  cathedral  church,  togeiliei-  vvuii  clergy,  and 
LO  him  devolved  the  duty  of  repairing  tbe  church,  canti^; 
for  it>o  poor,  and  ■iippiying  iMSdMiastical  miiiistr)'.  It  waa 
then  tbe  duty  of  every  Christian  maa  to  pay  to  the  bishop 
M(  oolf  tba  dMiilMlhOr  titbaa,  bat  also  th«  «eetoiiiioensus. 
dranh-flool,  and  tbanimiBtw  ehemoiyiMriut  (alina  tnoaey). 
The  ol  jpci  to  which  church-MOt  was  devoted  is  not  j 
known,  li  v,m  also  the  duty  of  th«  bishop  to  admunisli  even 
tbe  king  that  ihe  tncnples  of  God  be  properly  furnished ;  ■ 
to  that  some  oihur  contrtbuiiou  seems  to  ba?e  been  expected 
inm  the  hHj.  There  is  do  symptott  that  any  allaration  of 
■ng*  «Minfid  when  the  looal  mdaWMat  of  ehanbea  vaa 
ibInidiKad.  Chnrch-ratas,  or  loflMtlnnf  equi?a)eot,  eef 
tttinly  appear  to  have  been  in  existence  as  a  payment  by  tho 
laity.  independent  of  tithes,  in  the  time  of  Canute,  whose 
63rd  law.  'de  fkno  reficiundo,'  states  lliat  all  person  MgbC 
of  nglit  to  contribute  to  tbe  repair  of  cburcbeii. 

Church-rates  are  inpcMd  by  the  parishioners  them- 
sahMk  at  a  iMcting  summned  bjr  tlie  obwcbwardens 
for  <lMt  innpoie.  Uponr  tba  ehoraiwardana.  conjointly 
with  the  minister,  devolves  the  care  of  ttif  fiil  ric  of 
the  church  an<i  the  due  admmistralion  lU  ulilces.  i 
With  a  view  to  provide  a  fund  for  such  expenses,  it 
is  tbe  duty  of  the  churcbwankoa  to  summon  pariah- 
meetings  for  tbe  purpose  of  lavyiBg  mtMj  tod  if  they 
ne^I«e(  to  do  lOb  thnr  nifty  b«  ppowadad  agmut  both 
einttf  and  eriniaally  in  tba  oeplaaiaitieal  eoana.  A  man- 
damus also  is  grantable  to  compel  sufh  Tii?ct:nf;  to  he  held. 
If  the  parish  fail  to  meet,  the  churchwaidunb  tnjv  ihein- 
selves  impose  a  rate,  liui  ;[  :li>-  ^neeIlni^  shuiiM  is^-crabk-, 
It  r.'sts  wiih  the  parishioners  themseives  to  delermioe  the 
amount  of  tbe  rate ;  and  they  also,  it  would  seem,  have 
aittboriU  to  negative  the  imposition  of  a  late  idlogether.* 
The  onfy  node  of  eompelling  the  parisbionan  to  impose 
one  is  by  e<TlesiasticaI  censures  and  laving  tho  parish  under 
interdict.  The  existing  poor-rate  of  the  parish  is  generally 
taken  as  the  criterion  for  the  imposi'  i n  ol  the  church-rate. 
All  property  in  the  (wruta  is  liable  except  tbe  glebe-land 
of  that  parish  and  the  possessions  of  thewawn.  StiKsk  in 
trade  is  not  cenenlly  tatad,  bnt  a  eoatem  miff  esiat  leodei^ 
is;  it  rateable  in  a  partienkr  parisli.  The  aeciKaeiaaticBl 
IDUrtabavc  the  exclusive  mithorirv  nf  deciding  on  the  validity 
of  a  rate,  and  the  liability  oi  a  (juriy  to  pay  it ;  but  a  rate- 
payer cannot  by  an  original  prociwding  :n  thoM)  courts  raise 
objections  to  a  rate  for  tbe  purpose  of  quaabing  it  altogether. 
If  he  wishes  to  dispute  it,  he  ought  te  mOeci  it  tte  vestry, 
and  ttaafeatatehieol(jeotioiM;  if  thej  eienotiWMeed,  he 
OMy  eater  a  eavaet  e^nst  the  eonlnnaikm  of  the  leie.  or 
refuse  to  pay  bis  assessment  In  the  latter  ra^,  if  proceeded 
against  in  tbe  eeclesiafitieal  court,  he  may  iii  hiM  dcfeoce 
show  either  that  llie  r  Uf  1=  L^enci  ully  invalid,  or  that  be  is 
unfikirly  as«e&»ed.  The  cou»equence  of  entering  u  caveat  is 
an  appeal  to  tbe  ecdasiastieal  Judge,  who  will  see  that  right 
is  done.  Thete  appaan  aome  teaaon  to  doubt  whether  the 
gmmdi  en  whidi  e  poomte  ia  held  to  he  had  because  re- 
trospecttTe,  are  on  principle  applicable  to  a  church-rate. 
The  ecclesiastical  courts  have  however  decided  that  a 
retrospective  church-rate  is  bad.  Previously  to  A3  (^eo. 
HL,  c.  127,  the  only  mode  of  recovering  church-rates 
from  parties  refusing  to  pay  was  by  suit  in  the  cocJesiaatical 
court  far  subtraction  of  rate.  By  that  statute,  where  tbe 
■nni  to  be  recovered  is  Wider  10^  and  there  k  no  qu«ttbn 
aile  the  validity  of  the  rate,  or  tbe  liability  of  the  party 
anesaed,  any  jtlstke  of  tbe  county  where  the  church  is 
situated  may,  on  complaint  of  tho  churchwurden,  m  }  rre 
•iUio  the  merits  of  the  rase,  and  order  the  payment.  Against 
bis  decision  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  quarter-sessioas.  By  I 
^Teral  statutes,  principaliy  tbe  M  Geo.  III.,  c.  46,  and  69 
G<M.  III.,  c.  I34,e8li  paHsd  ftr  the  promotion  of  building 


fhmrrbaa,  tbe  common-law  powers  of  churchwardens  have 
leen  varied,  and  extended  so  as  to  enable  them  to  raise  money 
on  tbe  security  of  church  rates,  and  to  apply  them  for  the 
enUreement,  improvement,  &0.  of  cfaurcbos,  and  for  the 
building  of  new  ones,  tso.  Ite.  Aa  10  edMT  nlm,  See 
Sswsiu.  Shire.  Way. 

(LyndwQod ;  John  dc  Athon ;  Seldeu's  Hhtaiy  q/"  Tith»$; 
GibMB's  Codex;  Bum's  JSaakfMfAifli^i^;  feagota'a  ite> 
alMMk&ki/  Law,  1840.) 

•  lu  Iltjnlarc  Ve!ey.tb«  qimtion  wti  niaeil  whether  ihr  rliurphwurteci  hpid 
ya<ttt  to  impwM  A  ta;*  afWr  ihe  B«i>liiuDfn  ia  Te.U)  uusmbled  b*d  acgt- 
tnH  Uk«  inpoiiUaa.  TIm  Coiut  of  Qnno**  Raoeb,  after  bcsiioR  riaborat*  ugii' 
ar&ti,  aad  taklof  tiitur  t"  tMuUmt,  drlcmianl  Uuit  the;  had  no  aneh  poirrr. 
rimmmhmMmmJmtm  aqsoA  ia  «Hv.aa«  Ike  SMittlMa  aol  fst  ne- 


RATEL.  [UHsiD.iE.] 
IIATHKEALE.  [Limerick.] 

KATiO.  One  of  the  most  frequent  mathematical  terms 
boa  no  other  name  m  our  .auj^uagc  than  9  I>aiiu  word  which 
ia  bnt  a  bad  tratttlatioa  ffom  tbe  Gieak  of  Euclid.  Tbe 
older  BnifUsh  writer*  httrodueed  th«  verd  tvoaon,  a«  a 

translation  of  raliu,  which  completed  the  confusion;  for  it 
IS  easier  to  attach  any  meaninj^  we  |  h-x^o  U)  a  word  in  a 
dead  language  than  to  Uiu  iiim  al  tianslaiiuu  of  it  in  ourown. 

The  word  ratio  is  the  trausialion  of  X^oc.  as  used  in  (he 
third  deflaiiion  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  which  is  A6yt( 
itrl  ^  atyiMv  ^^ywfl»  i(  itont  >riMi><ri||ro  wabe  aJAika. 
mtA  exW.  Thia  has  been  tranmted  at  followa:— By 
Athelard  (in  what  is  called  Carapanus's  translation  from 
tho  Arabic),  '  Proportio  est  duarum  quaiileciiuquo  siiit 
ejusdem  i/eneris  quant it.i!  u m  certa  alterius  ad  iillenum  habi- 
tude.' By  Billiugsley,  in  the  ear Uwt  English  translatioa; 
'  Reason  is  an  habitude  of  two  magnitudes  of  the  lame 
kind,  eompered  tbe  one  to  the  other,  aooording  tequentity.* 
By  varioua  later  Bnglkh  vriten^  *  Ratio  ia  a  motual  habi- 
tude of  two  magpttudes  of  tho  tame  kind  with  respect  to 
quantity.'  By  Gregory,  in  his  translation  which  accom- 
panies the  Gn  i.  k,  Ilatio  est  duarum  magnitudinum  cji;s 
dem  generis  secundum  quaotuplicitatem  mutua  quesdam 
habitudo.' 

Tbe  commoQ  transktion  |ertftkea  more  of  the  eoofuaioo 
of  tbe  Arabic  tbra  of  the  clatmeaa  of  the  Greek;  and  it 

will  be  worth  while  to  offer  some  remarks  on  tbe  probable 
meaning  of  Euclid.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  ubsei  \ed 
that  ho  never  attempts  this  vague  sort  of  deQiiitioii  except 
when,  dealing  with  a  well-known  term  of  common  life,  he 
wishes  to  brin^  it  into  geometry  with  something  Uke  an  ex» 
pressed  meanmg,  which  may  aid  the  conception  of  the 
thing,  even  though  it  does  not  furnish  a  perfeet  oritetion. 
Thus,  when  in  speaking  of  a  straijtht  line,  lie  says  that  it  is 
tbe  line  which  lies  evenly  {ilinv  mtrm)  between  its  extreme 
points,  he  merely  calls  tbe  reader  s  attention  to  the  welt 
known  term  tiidiia  ypa/t/ii^,  tries  bow  far  he  can  present  the 
conception  which  accompanks  it  in  other  words,  and  Iniata 
for  the  eomct  use  of  the  term  in  the  axioms  which  the  uni- 
versal eonception  of  a  straight  line  makes  self  evident.  Let 
oituppoae  mm  doing  the  same  tbingbere,and  we  shall  find 
that  the  definition  before  us,  considered  tritb  reference  to 
the  place  it  is  in,  and  the  subsequent  purpose  wbichitienei, 
is  as  clear  a^s  the  translation  of  it  is  confused. 

The  terra  X^yoc  contains  (Xiy^oy),  a  root  tbe  original 
meaning  of  which  seems  to  have  contained  the  idea  of  oul* 
lection  or  bringing  together.  It  is  certain  however  that 
the  aeeondary  seoeo  wnieb  it  obtained  in  common  usage 
was  thatof  apaaking;  so  that  the  first  sense  in  which  X^yoc 
appears  in  writings  w  that  of  speech.  Subst;queutly,  speech 
being  the  distinctive  cboracter  of  reasoning  beings,  and  their 
mude  of  communication,  tiie  word  was  applied  to  every  sort 
of  communication,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  mode  of 
communication,  but  also  to  its  subject;  thus  explan 
dalbaee,  apfllegy,  ttwffhing,  aiaignment  of  cauae'  or  i 
ice.,  are  among  the  reooKoiaed  uiea  of  (be  word.  Tbe  Letin 
translators  have  taken  the  geometrical  word  as  being  properly 
translated  by  ratto,  a  word  which  may  very  well  Mginty  the 
t(i  liii '-.J  moaning  of  Xoyoc,  but  ha-,  n  i  jcfeience  to  Kit 
primary  meaning.  For  ratio,  in  il*  primitive  sense,  means 
rather  computamn  or  reckoning  than  reenon. 

But  what  hae  epoeeh  to  do  with  the  feme  of  ratio  in 
geometry?  Robert  Raeorde  answers  Ibis  question  (Nr- 
MKRATloy,  vol.  xvi,,  p.  3fr!  '.vV.cn  ho  reduces  his  jiupil 
to  silence  by  forbidding  him  toe  use  of  number,  and 
asking  him  questions.  Numbers  are  but  certain  ratios, 
aud  ratio  tsu  generalised  idmof  number.  Our  gift  of  speech 
with  reference  to  magnitudei  would  be  aUogotber  annihi- 
lated if  we  did  not  consider  a  eexteia  babituoe  or  mode  of 
exktenoe  whicfa  they  have,  or  more  eocreetly  a  eertain  con- 
ception of  our  own,  vhirli  always  accompanies  the  i  ic-  i  ;;ce 
of  two  magniiudes,  which  prompts  us  to  inquire  how  niaiiy 
times  one  IS  contained  in  the  other.  A  foot  being  kiiowu, 
speech  can  carry  a  correct  knowledge  of  other  lengths  all 
over  the  world ;  but  iai  it  be  attempted  to  describes  foot  in 
words  without  reference  K*rA  mfKucinira  to  someolbor  Qeg* 
nilude,  and  all  tbe  powers  of  languai^e  utterly  hil.  We 
conceive  then  that  in  this  doruiitiun  Euclid  simply  conve\s 
tbe  fact  that  tbe  mode  of  expre^.MU;.'  quantity  in  terms  uf 
quantity  is  entirely  based  upon  the  notion  of  quantupiidty 
or  that  rektkn  of  whicb  wc  t«l.e  oquiizance  when  we  Sad 
en*  k  eoBliiiuad  in  ilie  other- 
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Th«  word  irqXic^riK  Imi  httm  tnnatatod '  quantity,*  by 

mni".'  editors,  svhich  makes  nor. s.ci.  p  of  the  wliolc ;  for 
inaj^nitudc  has  hardly  a  different  rac  iuing  from  quantity, 
and  a  relation  of  magnitudei>  with  re!>|K>ct  to  quantity  may 
five  clear  ideas  to  thone  who  want  a  word  to  convey  a  notion 
df  Mchitecture  with  respect  to  buildine.  or  of  battles  with 
mj^ei  u>  Agbiiiig ;  and  to  no  others.  WsUis, ««  believe,  re- 
stofod  the  tni*  nMcning  of  iIm  nord,  wad  ma  lUlowcd  by 
Grei^or)-,  as  seen  above:  and  Buelid  himicir,  in  another 
place,  shows  in  what  sense  he  used  it.  In  the  fifth  deflni- 
tion  of  the  sixtli  U g (oraitted  hy  many  editur-l.  ha  says 
that  a  ratio  is  compounded  of  two  other  ratios  when  the 
irifXiKrSnfrfc  of  the  latter  multiiilird  (■i:-oXKa-!rXaaiao^t'iaai) 
together,  makotlM  former.  Now,  this  would  be  unmeanmg 
if  Ike  GnektnudnMUitiiiiiply  quantities.  uule«s  they  were 
qiUMitttiw  igMweatud  by  Htt^mben  (though  Gregoty  htm 
hare  Ibrgotten  bw  own  ^nevioiii  ooneetion,  and  writes 
quantitas  instn  '.  f  f  q  i  ir.Juplicitas)-  The  lexicographers 
generally  ^ive  -  juiuiiKag;  but  they  are  not  for  the  most 
part  adepts  u  i  r  roatheMtiwei  We  oftenot  ioflyingte- 
iations  of  magnitude. 

The  first  and  rough  notion  of  ratio  being  tbus  Riven,  we 
nay  fiade  aynonyme  tat  the  word  in  the  more  intelligible 
tenn  rdoHw  magnitude.  Six  ftof,  fbough  greater  than 
three  feet,  is,  relatively  to  four  feet,  a  less  magnitude  than 
tlirec  feet  is,  relatively  to  one  foot:  the  number  of  times 
which  SIX  feet  contains  four  feet  is  less  than  the  number  of 
times  which  three  feet  contains  one  foot.  Tlio  relative 
magnitude  of  six  to  four  is  less  than  the  relative  magnitude 
of  tbiee  to  one;  or  the  ratio  of  six  to  fbor  is  less  than  the 
fatio  of  three  to  one. 

Oiven  two  magnitudaa,  hov  Mv  wn  to  find  the  mmm  of 
eljptaesing  the  first  in  teraia  of  the  aeeondP  Bnelld  answers  j 
this  question,  when  it  can  be  answered,  in  ihr^  trnth  bonk,' 
by  givinef  the  rule  for  finding' the  fireatcst  cutnru  i;i  mea- 
sure of  two  magnitudes,  in  which  he  employs  :i  proi  t  ss 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  arithmetical  rule  id  common 
use.   Let  A  and  B  be  two  magnitudes  (say  lines),  of  which 
B  is  the  less.   Ftook  A  eut  cIt  a  |»rt  equal  to  B»  do  the 
same  again,  and  lo  on,  ontil  R,,  the  part  left,  is  lew  than  B. 
Say  it  is  found  that  A  contains  5  times  B  and  R,.  Measure 
R,  upon  B  in  the  same  way,  and  suppijae  B  contains  4 
times  Rj  and  R,.    Suppose  now  that  R,  contains  6  R,  and  | 
and  al«o  that       contains  exactly  7  times  We 
have  then 

R,=  7Rj,  R,rrfiR,+R,=43R, 
B = 4R,  +  R  J  =  1 7  i  K, -f  7  R,=  1 79R, 

We  bavB  then  the  same  means  of  expressing  A  in  terms 

of  B  that  wo  have  of  expressing  938  in  terms  «f  I  79  :  or  we 
should  give  the  power  of  deducing  either  when  the  other  is 
known,  "by  saymi;  that  tho  179th  part  of  the  fint  ia  the 
same  magnitude  as  the  93eth  part  of  the  second. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  magnitudes  have  no  common 
measure  [I{tO0MiiSMSinuM.Bj,  in  whieh.caae  the  preceding 
procesa  vouM  never  have  an  end,  and  the  means  of  expres- 
sion would  fail.  We  can  describe  the  diagonal  of  a  .square 
as  a  part  of  a  certain  fif^ure,  and  the  description  is  perfect; 
bill  if  v.e  attempted  a  description  secundum  quaniupliala- 
tem.  wc  should  never  succeed ;  for  no  putsible  line  oxuu  of 
which  it  can  be  said  that  the  diagonal  of  a  square  and  its 
side  both  contain  that  line  exactly.  Such  quantities  are 
called  by  Euclid  i\»yoi.  irrational,  or  having  no  ratio ;  and 
ia  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  term  this  it  eoneet,  tor  there 
it  no  quantuplicitative  mode  of  expressing  one  by  the  other. 
But  the  term  ratio,  both  in  Euclid  imd  all  other  writers,  im- 
mefliately  acquires  another  sense  ;  and  it  is  this  new  sense  in 
will  h  ve  proceed  to  speak  of  ratio.  Since  the  relative 
magnitude  of  two  quanttties  is  always  shown  by  the  quantu- 
pUoitaCiTe  mode  of  expreuion,  when  that  is  possible,  and 
ainoB  pioportioaal  quantitiaa  (paiia  whieb  have  the  same 
iriatife  BNttnitode)  are  paira  wnieh  have  the  tanw  node  (if 
possible)  of  expression  hy  means  of  each  other ;  in  all  such 
cases  sameness  of  relative  ma^^nitude  leads  to  sameness  of 
mode  of  e\pr«s-;  .1  ;  or  ]in  portion  is  sameness  of  rat u  ^  nn 
the  prireitivu  sense).  Hut  sameness  of  relative  magnitude 
may  exist  where  quantupUettative  expression  is  impossible ; 
tbus  the  diagonal  of  a  larger  sauare  is  the  same  compared 
with  its  side  as  the  diagoDM  01  a  smaller  square  compared 
with  it§  iide>  It  ia  an  eaqr  tlansition  to  speak  of  sameness 
of  ratio  evm  fn  fhia  eaae;  that  is,  to  use  the  term  ratio  in 
the  sens-?  uf  relntivi-^  niasi'i'^i'^y.  that  word  having  originally 
only  •  xelereuce  to  the  mode  of  esprcaiiog  relative  magni- 


tude^ in  eaiea  wbieh  aUow  of  a  paitwolar  node  of  expraa- 

sion.  The  word  irrational  docs  not  make  any  oorrespond- 
itig  change,  but  continues  to  have  its  primitive  meaning, 
namely,  incapable  of  quantuplicitative  expression.  And  tt 
is  worth  noting  that  this  of  iteelf  shows  that  tho  original 
moaning  of  Xoyoc  referred  to  expression,  not  to  the  thing 
expressed;  for  oXbyei  (not  havmg  a  ratio)  would  have  been 
absurd  as  applied  to  incommensurable  quantities,  if  the  pri- 
mitive nuitbematwal  meaning  of  the  Aiat  word  had  ceinwdwl 
with  ita  modern  one. 

The  idea  of  relative  magnitude  is  one  which  strikes  us  in 
all  cases  in  winch  we  oom|mre  the  parts  of  an  original  with 
the  corresponding  parts  of  any  model  or  imitation.    It  does 
not  closely  connect  itsdf  wtih  any  mode  uf  expression  or 
measnteaient:  if  a  put  of  the  model  were  only  in  a  slight 
dejpee  too  laigp  or  too  unali,  the  dataetion  of  the  e«mr 
might  require  •  fbmail  measurement,  but  anything  whieh 
is  very  ;niM  li  o'lt  would  be  rfjrt-ir'd  by  one  glance  of  the 
eye.    jL<ei  ui  aujiposo  now  ihit  \\\c  formal  measurement 
is  attempted.    The  Crsl  an  1  Min[>le!>t  notions  of  relative 
magnitude  are  gamed  from  repetition;  and  the  ideas  of 
two,  three,  four,  ftOt  or%inaUy  naed  in  their  simple  cumu- 
lative aenie,  bbod  beoMne  the  lapreaentatives  of  those 
aiaple  rdatiee  uagnitodae  wbieh  are  auggeHed  by  pairs  in 
which  one  is  quantuple  of  the  other.   The  next  step  is  to 
those  magnitudes  in  which  neither  is  quantuple  of  the  other 
hut  both  are  quantuple  of  a  thud:  Irom  which  we  learn 
how,  admitting  aliquot  parts,  to  extend  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion.   Thus,  of  tho  magnitudes  10  R  and  7  li,  we  see  that 
evairy  relation  of  quanluplicity  can  Ite  derived  from  the 
tin^  numbers  lU  and  7 :  the  first  number  is  If  of  the 
second,  a  node  ef  enuvNion  wbieh  eanally  appliea  to  the 
magnitadea  10  R  and  7  R.  The  pRceeding  would  be  unne- 
cessarily  laborious  if  it  wore  not  as  an  introduction  to  the 
remaining  and  most  frequently  occurring  caw;  of  quantities, 
tile  relative  magnitude  of  which  cannot  lie  expressed  by  that 
of  number  to  number;  or  incommensurable  magnitudes. 

Let  D  and  S  be  two  incommensurable  magnitudes :  lutw 
are  we  to  doaerihe  their  relative  magnitudes?  That  tbqr 
have  a  definite  relalion  is  eertain ;  suppose,  for  preeiaian, 
that  S  is  the  sidr>  of  a  square,  and  D  its  diagonal;  any  altera- 
tion of  D,  ov  any  error  in  D,  S  being  given,  would  make  the 
figure  ciase  to  be  a  square.  There  are  many  mathematical 
notions  in  which  accuracy  is  not  attainable  in  finite  terms,  but 
is  the  limit  towards  which  wc  approach  when  number  ur 
magnitude,  as  the  case  may  be,  ia  incfeasad  or  diminished 
Without  limit.  In  the  nresont  eaae  the  eatpieaiion  of  ratio 
or  relative  magnitude,  wbieh  it  not  accurately  attainable  br 
one  or  more  reuttions,  can  be  continually  amended  by  add- 
ing one  or  more  relations,  until  the  inaccuracy  dl  tlic  niude 
of  ttxpressitiu  is  rendered  as  small  as  we  please'  in  sucL  a 
case,  accuracy  must  be  imagmed  to  reside  in  tho  sup|>osiii:)n 
of  an  infinite  number  of  given,  or  at  least  of  attainable,  rela- 
tioiu. 

To  explain  our  meaning,  anppeie  that  the  penon  wbon 
we  eddieaa  is  altogether  ignorant  of  the  relative  maf^nitude 

of  the  diatfonal  D  and  the  ':;li;  S.  He  asks  for  a  relation, 
and  knowing  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ratios  of  romracii 
surables,  naturally  de»ires  to  know  how  many  diagonals 
make  au  exact  number  of  sides.  If  we  could  answer  this 
question,  if  for  instance  wo  could  say  that  100  diagonals 
make  142  aides  exaotly,  the  queation  would  be  settled:  for 
an  arithnetieal  rule  would  alwaya  dedooe  thediagonal  wben 
the  side  is  given.  But  we  ate  ouiged  to  reply,  that  no  num- 
ber of  diagonals  whatsoever  will  make  an  exact  number  of 
sides.  He  then  asks  how  he  is  to  form  a  perfect  conception 
of  the  diagonal ;  we  answer  by  plnrinc  two  equal  sides  at 
right  angles  lo  one  another,  and  joining  the  extremities. 
This,  he  replies,  and  properly,  ts  not  a  mode  of  finding  the 
relative  magnitude,  which  is  something  connected  with 
magnitudes  only,  and  that  the  pemiwien  given  by  Buelid 
to  join  two  given  or  determined  pointa  ia  net  any  real  dedn^ 
minalion  of  the  included  length.  We  then  tell  him  that  it  is 
at  iiLs  pleasure  to  name  a  fraction  of  the  side,  and  we  can 
■xpri  ss  the  diagonal  with  an  error  not  so  great  as  that  frac- 
u  l  i ,  he  names,  say  one-millionlh  ot  the  side,  and  we  give 
Inm  the  promised  information  in  telling  htm  that  1,000.000  of 
diagonals  exceed  1.414.213  tides,  but  fall  short  of  1,414.814 
sidae.  The  eonaequenee  it*  that  the  diagonal  lies  betwaatt 
1*414213  and  1-414214  of  tho  side:  these  differ  from  one 
another  by  one-millionth  of  the  side,  and  the  error  of 
the  'li  u'onal  is  of  course  less.  If  be  should  ask  how  be  is 
to  carry  this  process  yet  further  for  hunself,  we  give  hiaa 
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the  ^nthmrtiral  svmbol  a/2,  and  iiulruct  bim  how  to  per- 
Ibnn  the  tuuhiuetical  operation  of  approximating  to  its 
valae.  In  this  wo  show  Imn  liaw  to  find  between  what 
number  of  Bides  any  number  of  diagonals  Item;  and  in  so 
doing  we  give  the  ratio  of  the  diagonal  to  the  side,  u  fiur  as 
the  n&tuiv  of  tiw  «Me  will  admit  of  its  expraaaioil. 

The  rsbtivw  iMgnitod^  then,  of  two  mi^itndM  js  given, 
when  the  iriaeeof  ftiiynaltiple  whataoevir  of  the  om  among 
the  mahiples  of  the  other  can  be  foand  fiom  the  dsdu  For 
example,  we  carry  on  (be  multiple  teole  of  the  side  and 
djBf;onal  of  a  stjiiHre,  in  the  power  of  extending  which  ad 
infinitum  lie?  that  of  expressinij  the  ratio,  so  far  as  expres- 
stoa  is  possible,  and  of  absolutely  comparing  the  ratio  with 
otben,  m  as  aoourate  a  maDner  as  if  expreasioti  bad  been 

D.  «R.  4D.  S8,  4a  HD.  5fl,  4D.  fiS,  7^  50.  88,  SD, 

■  S,  70.  luS.  lis.  RD.  l-^S,  OD,  nS,  14S,  lOD.  15S, 
IID,  16S,  12U,  I'S,  i  s8.  13D.  I'JS.  I  JD, '^OS.  2lS, 
1  jl), 

In  thi»  table  wo  see,  ftir  instance,  that  10  diagonals  are 
more  than  14  and  lau  than  15  sides,  and  so  on.  The  only 
doubt  that  can  possibly  remain  may  be  thus  expressed  :— 
Is  the  preceding  scale  a  property  of  the  diagond  and  of 
iiothin<;  else?  May  there  not  be  a  length  ao  near  to  the 
diagonal  that  its  multiples  shall  newiall  out  of  the  same 
iiiterrals  as  those  of  the  diagonal?  l^t  K  1>e  a  given 
qnantity,  no  iniUtcr  how  small;  w»  any  that  it  is  impossible 
that  all  th(?  multiples  of  D  +  K  can  lie  in  the  Name  places 
among  the  multiples  of  S  m  the  multiples  of  D.  Take  m 
timaalM^;  then  m  (D-fK)  and  mD  differ  by  mK.  Now 
howesw  naall  K  may  be.  it  is  posaibla  to  take  m  so  great 
that  mK  shell  exeeea  8,  or  any  muUii^e  of  Sprevioasly 
named:  whenee  the  thint;  asserted  is  evident.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  ratio  of  S  to  D  lie^,  then,  in  this  scale ;  or  rather, 
whatever  the  definition  may  be,  the  r.v.j'.i:  of  findinn^  nil 
Illations  between  S  and  D  lies  in  thu  iormatioti  of  this 
scale,  so  far  as  maybe  necessary  for. the  purpose  in  hand. 
Tlje  definition  of  proportion  id  then  contained  in  sameness 
of  multiple  scales ;  that  is,  D  is  to  S  as  A  to  B.  when  any 
nultiple  wbaterer  of  D  is  eontained  between  tlie  aane  two 
multiples  of  8.  that  the  same  multiple  of  A  is  eontained  be* 
tween  of  B.  We  here  come  to  the  subject  of  Phoportion. 
which  the  reader  should  now  consult  as  a  continuation  of 
the  present  one. 

The  neKt  stop  to  be  made  is  rather  an  abstmet  one  :  ratio 
itself  is  a  magnitude,  that  is,  the  relative  magnitude  of  one 
magnitade  to  aaotber  is  itself  a  magnitude.  Toundentand 
this,  femenber  that  by  magnitade  we  do  vet  mean  meiely 
physical  magnitude,  as  size,  weight,  length,  &c..  but  any 
conception  of  our  minds  as  to  which  it  is  evident  that  either 
greater,  equal,  or  less,  must  be  a  term  applicable  to  every 
two  such  conceptions,  and  that  a  mode  uf  measuring  eNc«6$ 
or  delbct,  as  also  of  ascertaining  equality,  can  bo  found. 
Thia  is  easily  done  as  follows,  with  whioh  the  considerations 
eontMeled  with  greater  anrl  less  ratio  in  the  article  Propok- 
noir  tuay  be  leed:— Wbieh  is  the  greater  ratio,  that  of  P  to 
Q,  or  of  A  to  B?  that  is.  which  magnitude  Is  relattrely 
'_'reater,  P  as  compared  with  Q,  or  A  ie>  compared  with  B? 
OiOit;  any  quantity,  Z,  and  let  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  be  that  of 
X  to  Z.  while  that  of  Pto  Q  is  that  of  Y  to  Z.  Tliequestion  is 
then  reduced  to  the  following:  which  is  greatest,  X  considered 
relathrely  to  Z,  or  Y  relatively  to  the  same  Z  ?  The  answer 
ohriotuly  depends  upon  whk;h  is  absolotelr  the  greater  of 
the  twoi,  X  or  T.  Let  X  be  the  greater,  then  the  ratio  of 
A  to  B  is  j^rcatcr  than  that  of  P  to  But  in  what  relation 
I*  the  ratio  of  A  lo  H  greater  than  thatof  PtoQ?  Repeat 
ihe  iniiuformalioii,  and  the  ratio  of  X  to  Z  is  greater  tnan 
the  ratio  of  Y  to  Z,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  X  is 
greater  than  Y  :  that  is,  the  ratio  of  X  to  Y  is  the  ratio  of 
the  ratio  of  A  tu  B  to  that  of  P  to  Q.  To  fliid  the  ratio  of 
t»o  iMida  then,  namely.  A  to  B.  and  P  foQ,  ki 
A:B  ::  X:Z 
Q:P::Z:Y 
and  the  ratio  of  X  to  Y  is  the  ratio  of  ratios  required.  Tliis 
process  is  called  by  Euchd  the  com|X)!sition  of  the  ratios  of 
A  to  B  and  of  Q  to  P;  that  is,  he  would  say  that  the  ratio 
of  the  ratios  of  A  lo  B  and  of  P  lo  Q  is  the  ratio  compounded 
of  the  itatioa  of  A  to  B  and  of  Q  to  P.  Later  writen  called 
thia  praaass  of  eompocition  by  the  name  of  addition*; 
thoogh  it  may  easily  be  made  to  appear  that  where  one  of 
the  ratios  is  that  of  number  to  number,  composition  is  mul- 
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tiplioeiton  of  Ihn  cocmponding  femu.  Thii%  to  eompoiinA 
tbentioaf  tiwdUgMNlDandthesideSwlththatof  7t» 
3,  we  ham 

D  :  S      aD  :  3S 

7  :  3  ::  7D  :  3D 
whence  the  ratio  of  7D  to  3S  is  the  compounded  ratio. 
This  term  of  addition  was  an  anticipation,  to  a  small  eiteali 
of  the  prindple  of  logarithms.  Thus,  if 

A  :  B  !t  V  •  W 

A  :  B  : :  W  :  X 

A  :  B  : :  X  :  Y 
the  ratio  of  V:  Y,  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  A  to  B» 
A  to  B,  and  A  lo  ii,  was  sairl  to  contain  the  ratio  of  A  to  B 
three  times.  Thus  if  any  given  ratio  (us  A  to  B)  wero 
taken  as  a  measure,  all  other  ratios  might  be  measured  by 
it.  cither  enetly  or  approijmately.  Thus,  if  the  ratio  of 
V  to  Z  were  nquited  to  be  measured  bv  the  ratio  of  A  to  B, 
there  wonld  be  taken  V  :  V,.  V,  :  V, :  V,.  &c.,  all  the 
same  ratios  as  A  :  B ;  if  \'n  be  the  last  of  these  which  is 
less  tiiun  Z,  and  Wj^^i  the  tirst  -.vhich  is  greater,  it  would 
be  said  that  the  ratio  of  V  to  Z  contains  that  of  A  to  B 
more  than  n  times  and  less  than  n+l  times.  Henceansei. 
the  use  of  the  duplicate  (or  double)  ratio,  as  being  the  ratio 
compounded  of  that  of  A  to  B  with  itself;  of  triplicate  <a 
triple  ratio)  as  that  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  A  to  B,  A 
to  B,  and  A  to  B,  and  so  on.  The  following  summary  shows 
both  the  old  and  modern  algebraical  use  of  iheso  terms, 
the  capital  letCera wpiiiantiag  magnitade^  the  amril  letter 
numbers. 

Duplicate  ratio  of  A  to  B.  The  ratio  compounded  of 
those  of  A  to  B,  and  A  to  B.  Do.  of  a  lo  6  is  that  of  a*  to  £*. 

Triplicate  ratio  of  A  to  B.  The  ratio  compounded  of  the 
dnpUeate  ratio  of  A  to  Bi  and  of  A  to  B.  Do,  of  a  to  d  ia 
that  of    to  K  And  eo  on. 

SubdupHcate  ratio  of  A  to  B.  Tfie  ratio  whoso  duplicate 
I  ratio  IS  that  of  A  to  B.    Do.  nf  <i  to  /;  i.s  thai  uf  ^/a  to  n/b. 

.Subtriplicate  r?itio  of  A  to  B.  The  ratio  whose  triplicate 
ratio  is  that  of  A  to  B,  Do.  of  a  to  6  is  that  of  :  If/b 
And  so  on. 

Saaqomlicato  ratio  of  A  to  B.  The  ratio  oamponnded  of 
that  of  A  to  B  and  Its  •abdoptloete.  Do.  of  o  to  6  is  that 

of  ^'a*  to  s^b->. 

We  have  not  spent  any  space  in  drawint;  the  analogies, 
which  are  very  clo.^e,  between  the  doctrine  of  fractions  and 
that  of  ratios.  The  reader  who  Understands  what  we  have 
here  said,  will  easily  supply  thia  part  for  himself,  remem- 
bering that  when  A  and  B  aie  numerical,  the  fhwtien 
A-i-Wit  the  expression  of  the  ratio  of  A  lo  B.  Modem 
writers  employ  fractions  instead  of  ratios,  and  with  great 
advantage.  But  the  student  who  leaves  untouched  that 
consideration  of  ratio  which  includes  incomiuensurahles  as 
well  as  commensurables  will  never  be  more  ihitn  a  malbe- 
roatician  to  a  certain  number  of  decimal  places. 

The  older  writera  on  geometry,  and  even  algebra,  are 
frequently  unintelligible  to  a  reader  who  is  not  vennd  in 
the  language  of  ratios  as  used  by  the  Greeks  and  augmented 
by  the  inquirers  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  a  young  reader 
has  met  for  the  first  time  with  vmat  purported  lo  be  an  ex- 
planation of  logarithms  in  Halley's  celebrated  paper,  which 
was  prefixed  to  Sherwin's  '  Logarithms,* and,  WO  iMliOVe,  to 
Others.    The  following  is  a  sample  :— 

'  But  first  it  may  be  requisite  lo  premise  a  delnllion  of 
logarithms*  in  order  to  render  the  ensuing  discourse  more 
dear,  the  rather  because  the  old  one,  numenrum  propor- 
tionalium  tpqui-dif'^rfnlen  comifr^,  seems  too  scanty  to  de- 
fine them  fully.  Tliey  m  iy  mure  properly  be  said  to  be 
numeri  rationum  expoirutes,  wherein  we  consider  ratio  as 
a  qumtitas  tuigenerit.  beginning  from  the  ratioot  equalily, 
or  I  to  1=0;  being  affirmative  when  the  ratio  is  increasing, 
as  uf  unity  to  a  greater  number,  but  negatiw  when  deereaa- 
iog ;  and  these  rationet  we  suppose  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  ratitmeuke  cootamed  in  aaoh.  Now  these 
ratiuneuta  are  so  to  be  tindentood  as  In  a  continued  scale 
of  proportionals  infinite  in  number  between  the  two  terms  of 
the  rah'o,  which  infinite  number  of  mean  ])ri-i>ortional.s  is 
to  that  infinite  number  of  the  like  and  equal  ratiuncvU^ 
between  any  other  two  terms,  as  the  logarithm  of  the  one 
ratio  is  to  tho  logarithm  of  the  other.  Thus  if  ibeie  he 
supposed  between  1  and  10  an  infinite  scale  of  mean  pro 
portionals  whose  number  ii  100,000,  &e.  in  inftnitvm,  be> 
tween  1  and  2  there  shall  be  30,10?,  &c.  of  sucli  propor- 
tionals, and  between  1  and  3  there  will  be  47,71'i,  of 
tfwm;  whieh  nnmheta  ibeMfiNeaie  tbekfanthmaef  tho 
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nUiones  uf  1  to  !0,  I  tu  i  nnl  1  to  3;  and  ROt  Mffigfttlj 
to  be  called  the  loLM!^t^lIll^  >ii  li-,  "2,  and  3." 

The  way  in  whicli  ili  i  r  ceding  would  be  put  in  our  day 
w  given  in  LooARiTaKs,  p.  b5.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  Mtiafy  bimitclf  that  what  ia  titen  aaid  ii  %  tnoilatioii  of 
Iko  ffOMdiag  into  modam  laiiewifit. 

For  my  ono  who  hoqU  vim  to  ho  the  nmnner  m  vbioh 
rho  notion  of  ratio  was  firnierly  treated,  wo  bbould  recom- 
mend MLnboiniiw  '  De  Proporlionibus  Dialogus,'  Copen- 
1  M  j.:.  t>ii  till'  sake  of  the  answer  by  Wallis,  which  is 
m  tbc  cullettion  of  iu»  works  (voL  i.,  p.  :i29>,  and  was  pre- 
viously published  in  hia  'Opanim  Mtthom.  pm  ffina,* 
Uxfiwd,  1657. 

RATIONAL.  A  qaantity.  algebraic  or  arithwetical,  ia 

rational  wlion  it  can  do  expressed  without  the  nsc  of  the 
signs  of  evuhilion,  such  us  \\v}M  of  ihc  square  root,  cube 
root,  &c.  [Ikration&i..] 

RATIONALISM  is  a  sys>tem  of  theology,  which,  as  a 
Bjrslem,  began  tu  be  developed  in  Oormany  ourin^  the  latter 
hair  of  the  laal  century.  To  underatand  ttie  ongin  and  ebac 
Teeter  of  tUa  school  of  theology  it  will  ho  noeemiy  to  tako 
a  glance  at  the  stntoof  theology  pfoviotti  to  the »pp«««lMO 
of  Rationalism. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  theology  in  Germany 
was  what  it  bad  besn  during  the  seventeentn  century ;  lU 
Uterature  was  little  more  than  a  series  of  controversial  writ- 
ii^  in  vhieh  the  disputed  pointa  were  oAen  discussed. in  a 
qoorao  and  munstruetire  nanoer.  and  most  of  the  topics 
themselves  were  altogether  unimportant.  At  the  aanottliie 
men  of  acknowledged  talents  in  England  and  FVanee  aban* 
doned  Christianity  alt  igei' t  r,  and  endeavoured  by  their 
writings  to  undenniuci  foundations.  We  uUudo  to  the 
numerous  English  deists,  and  to  the  school  of  Voltaire  :ind 
hia  followers.  These  writers  not  only  denied  the  historical 
WtbontiiBity  of  the  biblical  records^  but  declared  them  to  be 
ftbrieations.  Reuwnw  of  Hambnig  via  the  fiiat  Oonnan 
who  adopted  these  and  aiaiitBr  tiewa.  and  bo  iottoduced 
them  among  his  countrymen  in  a  work  called  '  Die  vor 
nehmsten  Wahrheiten  der  natiirlichen  Religion.'  Haiub., 
1".')4.  Another  blill  more  important  work  oy  Reimaius 
consisted  of  several  essays  on  various  pointa  in  the  New 
Testament.  Tbeto  eaaays  were  not  prin  ted,  but  distributed, 
in  MS.,  MBOQg  hh  noat  intimate  friends.  When  Leasing 
was  libraran  at  WolftobSttel,  bo  obtained  a  copy  of  these 
essays,  and,  in  1773,  begnn  ;i.il  l:>hing  them,  under  the  title 
of  '  Fragmente  emes  Ungeuannlen,*  pretending  that  he 
had  found  them  in  MS.  in  the  Wolfcnbiittel  library,  whence 
they  are  generally  called  'Die  Woltenbiiltelschen  Frag- 
nente.'  In  these  fragments,  or  essays,  an  attempt  was 
made  not  onW  to  ahow  the  impcobability  and  impoasibiii^ 
of  a  mealed  reliirion  in  general,  but  mora  eapecially  to 
prove  that  the  books  of  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  were 
not  of  divmc  origin,  and  ihat  the  plan  which  Jesus  endea- 
voured to  realise  was  of  a  political  nature.  This  scheme,  it 
Was  further  alleged,  was  thwarted  by  his  execution,  and  his 
diieildeai  discouraged  by  this  blow,  are  represented  as  having 
pcopafatod  a  raport  of  the  resurrection  of  their  master,  aud 
aa  baring  diapiiscd  their  real  object  by  cunningly  intro- 
■hicin^  some  modifications  into  their  system.  The  publica- 
tion of  these  fragments  created  an  extraordinary  senimtion 
in  (Germany,  and  roused  the  theologians  from  their  inactivity. 
The  majority  however  remained  faithful  to  their  belief  m  the 
scriptures ;  but  another  class  of  German  divines,  though  op- 
petrd  to  the  viewa  of  the  fragmentist  and  the  deists,  struck 
out  •  middio  path.  These  were  the  Rationalists,  who  in- 
deed wont  half  way  with  their  adversaries,  in  as  far  as  they 
denied  tbe  divine  origin  of  the  scriptures,  but  ihey  dissented 
from  the  deists  who  affirmed  that  i  Iil  Bi:  1.  .vas  the  product 
>){  fraud,  and  they  maintained  that,  nulv.kihstan(lni;r  all  the 
apparent  incongruities  of  the  Bible,  it  was  based  on  genuine 
historical  foundatiottSt  to  aaoectain  which  waa  tbe  problem 
of  reason.  The  mthon  of  tho  bflilieal  bookib  aooording  to 
the  Rationalists,  were  not  impoaton,  but  nen  of  moral 
purity,  who,  being  deluded  by  the  excited  atalo  of  their 
imagina  i  11, '  on^i  lared  thint^=^  t  >  T"  miraculous  which  were 
only  nalui  ill  uccui  i-cnces.  Oilici  purlions  of  the  Bible,  they 
saiJ,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  recording:  su- 
pernatural events,  need  only  to  be  divested  uf  tbe  figurative 
and  alle^rical  Modoof  tproiitoll  «0  pwuliar  to  allBatltni 
nMiankSk  in  ordar  to  •ppow  at  the  taeorda  of  ondinary  oecur- 
wnoea.  Thia  mode  of  fnterpretallon  waa  tbe  more  readily 
adopted  by  a  great  number  f  il.cologians,  as  it  had  been  an  d 
was  then  still  applied  to  the  Aibuious  stories  of  beaibeu  aa-  ' 


tifjni'v.  A Itoiupts  l-.aii  been  madetoel^cit  rcn!  lii«;fnry  from 
mythiral  trudiiioiis,  by  Stripping  them  oi'tlieir  lio-jiirai  em- 
bL'i;;!iti mull li  and  marvellous  ingredients,  but  tliu  slseitluQ 
which  remained  after  sueb  a  process  was  generally  tmper- 
bet  and  diriointed,  and  it  could  only  be  completed  1^  aupp^* 
ing  seooiuMijr  and  additioiMi  droumataneoa,  whwb  mn 
tbought  neeeaeary  to  make  up  something  li1te  a  oonnooMd 

history,  nrA  v.  liirh  the  wiiter  himM.'lf  '.sns  -i:p^  O'-cfl  to  have 
overlooked  or  ntgleclcd,  ihuugh  the  narrative  did  uol  con- 
tain any  thint;  to  justify  such  a  supposition,  and  m  muny 
cases  was  even  directly  opposed  to  it  Tbe  history  ibus 
constructed  out  of  the  interpreter's  imagination  was  offered 
as  disoovMed  truth,  and  thia  mode  of  intarprolationi  thongh 
in  reality  tbe  noat  irmtianBl,  waa  called  the  mtkmal  tnothod 
of  iiiterprelinj;;  the  scriptures.  To  account  for  the  way  in 
which  the  supposed  collateral  circum.stances  and  the  minute 
details  in  'In-  accounts  of  so  many  niuae]f;>  cj  j-.e,  merely 
out  of  the  psychological  state  of  the  beholder  or  reporter, 
would  in  most  instances  suggest  to  tbe  mind  of  the  reader  of 
these  rationalistic  mterpreutions  a  greater  miracle  than  that 
whieb  they  endosfonr  to  explain  sway.  This  method  mM*. 
over  leaves  such  a  wide  field  of  speculation,  that  twenty  ex< 
pounders,  each  taking  his  own  view  of  a  case,  and  translating 
the  supposed  alleg^irical  expressions  into  his  own  language^ 
uiiglu  possibly  produce  twenty  diQierent  stones,  all  of  which 
might  with  equal  plausibility  be  elicited  from  the  original 
report,  and  each  might  claim  to  be  tbe  true  hiatwical 
foundation.  In  fact,  acoofdiBK  to  this  tbooij)  there  is  no 
end  of  probabilities  and  poeaibilitiea. 

Tbe  theologians  who  first  came  forward  as  advocates  of 
this  new  system  were  Seroler.  J.  D.  Mirlim-li?,  and  J.  G. 
Eicbborii.  1  hey  directed  their  attacks  a^dinsL  the  deists 
as  well  as  a};a>nst  the  orthodox  divines,  but  ihey  confined 
the  ai^lication  of  tbe  rataooalistic  principle  chieily  to  tbe 
bookeof  thtOld  Toitamont  Semler's  principal  works  in  this 
department  WO. 'Apparatus  ad  Iiberalem  VeteriaTcatameoti 
Interpretatkmem.'  Halle,  1773  ;  '  Abhandlung  von  dor  Uli- 
:<  rsuchun^' des  Knnons,'  4  vols.,  Halle,  1771  75,  compafO 
I  Semler's  '  Leben,  von  ihm  selbsi  verfassl,'  2  vols,,  Holle. 
1 781-82.  The  principal  works  of  Michael  is  are  '  Einieilung  iii 
die  giittlichea  Schrtften  des  olten  Hundes,'  2  vols.,  G>hting«n, 
1730;  *lloMiMhes  Recht,'  6  vols.,  Frankfurt.  177U  7i. 
Eiehhora  wa»  by  tlx*  »Mt  impo«laat  writer  of  the 
school ;  be  laid  down  and  carried  out  the  new  principlea  in 
his  •  Allgemeine  Ribliolhek  firr  bU'li;;:hen  Lileralur,*  10 
vols.,  Leipiiir,  1  7ttii-lSll  I  ;  '  Kinleiiuiij!;  in  das  A  lie  Testa- 
ment,' uf  which  there  appeared,  in  ltc^4,  at  Gotiingen,  the 
fourth  edition,  in  d  vela. ;  '  Eitileitung  in  das  Neue  Testa- 
ment.' in  2  vols,  and  aevaml  other  works. 

Siobhom.  when  wa  may  comidcraa  tha  lawmantativo  of 
tho  now  eebeol,  prerious  to  tho  lime  when  Dr.  Pinlua  began  to 
occupv  a  prominent  poaition  in  it,  sets  out  from  the  prinnp'r 
that  the  early  history  of  the  Jews  should  be  considcicia  in 
the  same  light  and  treated  in  tho  same  manner  as  the  cariy 
history  of  every  other  nation ;  and  that  a  direct  interference 
of  the  deity  in  tbe  early  afioirs  of  all  nations  must  either 
be  admitted  or  denied.  The  naiona  which  lad  him  to 
eooaider  tha  ftet  of  aueb  a  direct  itttorfeianco  inodmiaaibla 
in  the  case  of  other  nations^  led  him  to  deny  it  in  the  cas« 
of  the  Jews  also.  Rejecting  tbe  views  of  tho  deists  as  un- 
philusujjhical  and  incompatible  witli  iIil  character  of  early 
history  in  general,  ho  prucei.'ds  tu  state  that  it  is  natural  to 
all  nations  in  their  primitive  ages  to  speak  of  a  divine  inter- 
fereneo  in  their  affiiira.  wharevar  their  ignotanea  oonooala 
from  diem  the  nal  catMMa  of  tha  thhiga  whidi  fidl  within 
their  experience. 

It  is  this  belief,  according  to  Eiebbom.  which  gives  a 
form  to  all  their  ideas  and  expressions.  But  we.  w  ho  live  in 
B  far  mure  advanced  and  enlightened  age,  have  neither 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  miracles  actually  took  place,  nor 
that  any  kind  of  impoaition  was  practised:  we  have  on^ 
to  translate  the  OKprMsion  of  thoee  early  ages  into  the  lan- 
guage of  our  own  time.  In  the  infancy  of  mankind  otoit- 
thing  of  whleh  no  direet  cause  appeared  was  referred  to  the 
intervention  of  supernatural  powers;  and  accordingly  all 
elevated  thoughts,  great  determinations,  useful  inventions 
and  institutions,  and  particularly  dreams,  weic  considered  as 
the  eSWcts  of  a  direct  interposition  ol'  the  deity ;  extraordii- 
nary  knowledge  and  aUU  wnw  looked  upon  by  tha  people  aa 
proofs  supemat mat  power  and  of  an  intercourse  witb 
boings  of  a  higher  Older.  Moreover,  not  only  the  people, 
but  the  wise  and  great,  were  themselves  fully  convinced 
that  thev  were  acting  under  tbe  immediate  intiueom  aod 
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venemoytng  the  mpeeial  r&Tourof  the  Deity.  Taking  these 
premises  for  granted,  and  at  the  same  time  luimittrng  that 
the  biblical  boaks  were  written  by  oontranporvries,  Eichborn 
tbottght  that  ail  the  tUlM  of  tlwlfonw  history  might 
la  eaciplaiiied  m  natund  aacttmneea.  without  supposio?.  with 
lbed«ists,  that  the  writer  was  an  impostor.  The  temptation 
and  the  eating  oTthe  forbidden  fiult,  the  histories o(  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  Moses,  are  thus  stripped  of  their  supposed 
allegorical  dress  and  of  thoj>e  features  which  it  is  su|ipov«d 
thai  they  have  reoetved  from  the  imaainaitoti  of  the  writer, 
aolaitaBcplained  as  natural  events.  Acoordtng  to  Eicbhorn, 
MoMvas  nothing  but  a  gnat  and  hooavolant  pautiot.  who, 
after  having  lon^  eotertahied  the  idea  of  daKverine  his 
countrymen  from  foreign  slavery,  %va.s  '.urldenly  r-u minded  ^if 
hii scheme  in  adicaiu,  .iiul  i>cikevmg  ilii^  dn.-inu  be  tVuui 
the  deity,  he  repre>-cnted  it  as  a  summci:^  '^  fi'  rn  Jehovah. 
The  burning  and  smoking  of  Mount  Sinai,  according  to  this 
lyttem  of  exposition,  were  only  tbe  aflbat  of  a  fire  which 
Motw  kindlait  on  tha  Mount  for  tha  imipoaa  of  keepiim  ap 
tbe  eidteiiient  of  his  people;  and  a  ilom  with  ligntmng. 
which  fortunately  happened  at  the  same  time,  was  a  useful 
ud  to  him.  i  be  shining  of  his  face  was  nothing  but  the 
consequence  of  great  heat  and  excitement,  which  the  law- 

C>er  well  m  his  people,  not  knowing  the  real  cause  of  it. 
liciad  to  be  the  effect  of  a  diraet  interference  of  the  deity. 
This  system  of  iniarpratatiQik  waa»  aawo  hava  obterrad, 
principally  appliad  to  thaOldTflataoant,  bat  tha  Now  Tas- 
Umentalso  contains  pasgaj!;es  which  were  too  tempting  to  be 
passed  over  by  the  Rationalists.  It  was  at  first  chielly  the 
ap|ieari[;ci  of  anpcls  ui  the  New  Te-t;j  Kien  t  on  which  Eich' 
horn  tried  the  rattooalistio  interpretation,  and  all  passat^es  of 
ibis  kind  ought,  aeootdios  to  dlia  eritic,  to  be  considered  as 
fgiualtfa  aipmaions  or  allegoriaat  thus  a  happy  chance  is 
lapiawBiad  aa  a  saving  angel ;  an  iniarnal  joy.  as  the  salu- 
tatioa  of  an  angel ;  and  great  MlniWM  andpeaoa  of  mind, 
■s  a  comfort  inf?  angel,  &c. 

The  way  he'.nv^  thu^  prepared,  the  number  of  rationalistic 
divines  increased,  and  their  influence  became  apparent  in 
many  other  departments  of  knowledge.  A  Utilitarian  school 
had  at  tbe  laoia  Uma  aoauirad  considerabla  ^wer ;  and  so 
fcras  It  endaavonrad  to  inatruot  tbe  people  in  the  so-called 
ttefid  Kienoes.  and  to  do  away  with  everything  which  was 
deemed  superstitious,  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  and  sup- 
polled  Ralioiiaiisni, which  now  began  to  be  carried  out  in  its 
■iiole  extent  with  regard  to  the  New  as  well  as  tbe  Old 
Testament 

Aooog  tbe  works  which  g^ed  the  greatest  popnlaritv, 
Mf  naotioii  K.  F.  Bahrdt,  *Briefe  ubcr  die  Bibel  iia 
TolltMon,'  1782;  Eck,  '  Versuch  ilber  die  Wundat»e> 
lAiebten  des  Neuen  Testaments.*  1795;  'Die  Wonder 
dfs  Neuen  Testaments  in  ibrer  wahicn  Gisstalt  flir 
aciie  ChrlMusverehrer,'  1799;  •  Natiirlifhe  Gescluclite  des 
KToiien  i'ropheten  von  Nasaret,'  1800.  The  two  last 
■wk^wnieh  warepohliahedanoaviiiously,  were  written  by 
V«Nariiu.  Moat  of  tbaaa,  and  too  numerous  other  works 
•f  Ibt  nme  tendency,  were  written  in  a  popular  style ;  and 
ttoie  of  Bahrdt  had  often  a  coarse  and  vul^^ar  tone.  But 
none  of  tnose  writer*  equalled  Dr.  Paulus  of  Heidelberg, 
eitber  in  iearaing  or  ingenuity ;  and  it  is  he  who  has  most 
completely  developed  the  whole  system  of  Rationulism.  His 
principal  worka  ara — *  Philologiscb^kritiscber  und  histo- 
ruclier  Comoanlar  fiber  daa  Nana  Tesument.'  4  vols., 
iB^tAt  18(HK1804  (tbi»  wu^  was  republished  in  1830- 
Utiai voh..  with  nnmerout  alterations  and  corrections, 
under  the  altered  titleof  *  Exegetigches  Handbuch  iiber  die 
dr«  ersten  Evangelien ') ;  *  Das  Leben  Jesu,  als  Grundlage 
»u  einer  reineu  Gescliichte  des  Urchristenthuras,'  2  vols., 
Heidetberg,  1828.  Paulus  first  insists  upon  tlie  necessity 
of  distinguishing  between  those  passages  of  tbe  Bible  in 
^idiilieviilan  simply  state  foots  and  those  io  whieh  they 
pi*a  tbeir  ova  opinions  of  them.  A  fact,  according  to  him, 
X  that  which  the  writers  describe  as  havinji;  taken  place 
•I'-hin  their  own  experience;  an  opiniun,  on  the  other 
tii'i,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  interpret  an  occurrence 
sod  trace  it  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  its  cau.ne.  But  as 
these  two  elements  are  in  most  cases  interwoven  and  niixe  J 
vp  with  aaab  otbar  in  the  biblioal  writings  Paulas  con- 
it  to  be  the  ehtef  object  of  tlie  biblical  critic  to  sepa- 
ntt  them,  and  to  discover  the  genuine  historic  truth  ui 
the  various  dingnises  Willi  which  the  opinions  of  the  ago 
■nd  cf  the  writer  have  surrounded  it,  und  he  thuiks,  Aiih 
Sidibon,  that  this  otyect  may  be  accomplished  if  tbe  critic 
biHbsiiB  Umasitf  aa  mnah  aa  nssiUa  ta     aaana  af  tha 


events,  and  supplies  such  accessory  and  explanatory  circum- 
stances as  may  hr.ve  been  neglected  or  overlooked  by  the 
reporter  or  eye-witness.  Thus  tbe  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
Taatameot  is  deprived  of  its  divine  character,  aal  all 
sttperaaluial  iolerferaiiee  in  tbe  affairs  of  the  Hebrews  and 
in  the  introdoetion  and  astablishment  of  Christianity  is 
denied.  Christ  is  no  longer  the  son  of  God.  but  n  wise  and 
virtuous  man  ;  his  miracles  are  either  acts  of  friendship  and 
humanity,  and  inanife^tatiun^  of  his  in  the  healing  art, 
or  the  effects  of  a  happy  chance.  In  short,  tbe  whole  his- 
tory  of  the  Bible  assumes  an  aspect  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  original  records,  aod  from  lliat  wbksb  their 
anlhOTS  manifestly  intended ;  in  foot  it  beoomes  a  romance 
'.vitljouT  nny  fi .uud.itlun  e\  ept  the  assertion  of  the  Ratioil* 
ahai  iliai  thui(,a  d.d  iitlualiy  happen  thus  and  thus. 

A  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  this  school  manifested 
itself  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  resent  century.  The 
dreadful  ravages  caused  by  the  French  Revolution  created  a 
general  desire  to  restore  or  maintain  the  good  old  times  by 
returning  to  tlie  religious  and  politieal  imtitntions  of  past 
times.  But  although  this  reaction  was  successful  ;;i  u'lior 
departments,  it  had  very  little  effect  in  theology,  as  a  mani- 
fested itself  rather  in  passive  and  retired  mvsticism  than  in 
energetic  efforts  against  the  system  of  the  nationalists.  A 
vigorous  opposition  however  began  in  1810.  which  was 
called  fbrtb  bjr  the  publication  of  Keinh£d's  'QestiiQdniase,' 
in  whtdi  Ratlmaliism  and  Supernatoralism  were  deehnad  to 
be  duimetncolly  opposed  and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  each 
other.  This  assertion  Tvas  dented  by  other  theologians,  who 
endeavoured  t  i  recoiicile  ibe  two  schools.  Tbe  contest 
which  then  commenced,  was  carried  on  in  a  calm  and  philo- 
sophic spirit  till  1817,  when  the  centenary  anniversary  of 
the  Reformation  was  celebrated  in  6emiaay»  end  the  amof- 
natorsllstic  party,  haadft*  by  Dr.  Harms  of  Kiel,  endea- 
voured to  make  the  question  a  practical  one,  and  to  draw  io  it 
the  attention  of  the  governments  and  of  the  whole  German 
nation.  The  Rationalists  were  now  universally  decried  a? 
infidels,  and  a«  mm  who  had  forfeited  all  right  to  be  called 
Christians ;  and  innumerable  works  were  written  by  the  theo- 
logiaiu  of  iMtb  parties  to  defend  their  opinions.  Tbeinrinei* 
pd  cbampienson  tbe  supematuralistic  side,  liesidea  nana, 
were  Bengstenbeig  andTholuck ;  on  tbe  side  of  the  Ration- 
alists, Gesenius,  Wegscbeider,  and  Paulus.  In  these  con- 
troversies the  rationalistic  theory  itself  almost  disappeared, 
and  the  auestion  assumed  the  more  general  character,  whe- 
ther the  Protestant  church  should  allow  freedom  of  thought 
or  not.  This  turn  of  the  question  induced  many  of  the 
inodorate  Supernaturalists,  who  could  not  sacrifice  their 
liberty  of  conscience,  to  side  with  tbe  Ratiooaliits.  Their 
wish  however  was  merely  to  bring  about  some  kind  of  a  re- 
conciliation, and  not  to  allow  the  question  to  become  a  na- 
tional one.  Their  opinion  was  that  it  should  bo  kept  strietly 
within  scientific  limits,  and  confined  to  ttio  learned.  Al- 
though willing  to  make  concessions  to  the  RationaltsU  on 
many  poiatik  tuey  wan  yet  amiioiu  te  piavent  any  praetiesl 
innovations. 

After  this  fierce  contest,  which  led  to  no  decisive  results 
there  followed  a  period  of  exhaustion  and  lanj^uor.  Tht. 
moderate  party,  cousisling  of  men  of  b  ^th  school,  increa.sed, 
and  repeated  though  fruitless  altenip' ,  it  :  r  mciliaiion  were 
made  by  them  at  different  times.  At  last  a  complete  indif- 
ference prevailed,  and  all  hopes  of  producing  aayMbkito  re- 
sult seemed  to  be  girao  upu  Sanb  wrtf  howavarooatiQuad 
to  maintain  its  tenets.  Bome  individuus  ftom  time  to  time 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  contest,  but  no  lively  or  general 
interest  was  created  on  either  side.  One  of  the  more  im- 
portant rationalistic  works  which  appeared  durin;j;  this  period 
was:  '  Was  heisst  glauben,  und  wer  sind  die  UnglaSbigen f 
by  David  Schuls.  1830. 

'  Notw.tbstaQding  the  vide  bieadihatipeea  tbe  two  parties, 
apprux  imations  were  made  on  both  sides^sotbat  tlie  Super- 
nal >  <!.  'is     well  aa  the  I^afi  nalists  might  each  be  divided 

into  I  HO  p..rucs.  Some  ai'  iLu  latter,  such  as  Paulus,  Wc^ 
scheider,  Gesenius,  Scluilthess,  Schuiz,  and  others  continued 
toootisiderreason  astheiroiily  guide  in  mailers  of  reiigiuD,aDd 
rejccled  every  supernatural  revelation :  others,  the  so-eallad 
Suparoaturalistie  Rationalists,  admitted  indeed  a  supemsp 
tiiral  Tevelation,  but  coneidered  reason  as  tbe  only  means  of 
recignising  and  aclinowk-df^ing  it-  thi-y  thus  still  olluwod 
reason  to  be  the  supremo  jud!j;e  in  ujauevs  of  religion.  To 
this  class  lit  1'  f  I  1  il  1 :  Is  beloiifc;  Bretschnn  '  e  ,  ^  i  ti  Ammon, 
Biibme.  Hase,  Kiwler,  ana  otoers.  A  similar  division  exists 
umog  ibo  flopanwtwtUala. 
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The  view  which  the  RationalisU  had  taken  of  tlui  Scci^turus  i 
contained  bomc elements  vhich  have  ol  lale  led  to  a  new  crisis 
in  German  theology.  Some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  from 
which  the  RttionaliRtfi,  with  all  thflir  ingenuity,  saw  no  hope 
of  elioiting  a  g^uim  hulocf,  tbey  tad  ventured  to  de- 
dan  to  a  men  legend,  tiadinoii,  or  inytbitt.  This 
view  was  graduaUy  applied  to  a  great  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  m  Hauct's  Hebrdische  Mythohgie,  Leipzig, 
lbU2.  The  varunis  and  profound  investigations  into 
antient  profane  htstury  had  led  to  sihiilar  results  m  olktir 
departments,  and  the  hoUowness  of  the  Rationalist  interpre- 
tation was  either  loudly  proclaimed  or  taoitiy  acknowledged 
by  all  parties.  The  consequence  was  eilbev  a  return  to  the 
superBBturaliatie  view,  or  ftutber  pragiMa  in  the  path 
which  had  been  opened  by  the  RationdtaU  theniMlTes. 
Those  Ralionalibts  ubo  c  iuld  n  it  do  the  former  now  applied 
tho  iiriiiei))lc,  louhicli  iliuy  had  formerly  recourj^e  only 
in  ca>fs  of  extreme  diHiculty,  to  tho  whole  body  of  the 
early  and  miraculous  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
tbay  placed  un  the  same  footinjr  with  the  early  and  fabu- 
lofii  atories  of  antiem  Qieece  and  Boma.  and  ecHiaidared  as 
a  mythical  history  not  written  by  eye*witnetse»or  oonterm* 
piirai  ies,  and  only  recorded  after  it  had  been  handed  dov.  n 
by  Iradilion  thi ough  many  generations.  Accordmi;  to  tbis 
view,  all  the  events  in  tho  Bible  are  either  natural  events, 
such  as  occur  in  the  history  of  other  natiou:>,  and  whicii 
must  be  examined  according  to  the  general  principles  of  his- 
torical criticism,  or  they  are  of  a  miraculuua  and  superna- 
tural charaster,  and  must  for  thia  naaon  be  r^eeted  as  not 
hislorieal,  like  the  fabulous  aeeounta  of  antient  mythology. 
As  the  rationalistic  school  directed  its  first  attacks  against  the 
deist^f,  so  tho  mythical  school,  thouf^h  diametrically  opiiosed 
to  the  Supern.ituralihts,  has  Ititherto  durevled  as  mam  ctforls 
again*!  kationalusra.  We  must  nevertheless  consultr  ibis 
last  school  as  esbenttally  rationalistic,  or  as  a  second  form  of 
Ratiooaliwi*  in  as  far  as,  like  Rationalism  in  its  first  form, 
it  takea  laawn  for  ita  aole  guides  and  denieaall  aiuernatoral 
reTelatioii.  The  only  diflbrenee  is  that  it  denies  the  Biblical 
records  to  be  the  works  of  eye-witnesses  an  I  nfi-'njioiarie-i, 
and  hence  draws  the  conclusion  that  it  is  uitcily  ini|iossible 
to  elicit  from  thoso  portions  which  are  supposed  tocoi  -  ist 
of  mythical  stories  anything  like  a  true  and  connected 
history. 

Up  to  the  year  1835,  tliis  second  form  of  Rationalism  had 
been  applied  only  parliidly,  and  chiefly  to  portions  of  theOld 
Testament;  but  it  has  lately  been  carried  out  in  its  full  extent 
'^'th  reference  to  the  hooka  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr. 

David  Frederick  Strauss,  in  bis  Dcu  Leben  Jesu  /irilisrh 
bearbeitet.  in  2  vols;.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  ]8rij-3(i;  a 
second  was  published  m  lb37,  and  a  thud  in  1838,  which  is 
now  out  of  jinnt.  This  work,  the  production  of  a  man  of 
great  learning,  profound  reflection,  and  critical  skill,  has 
oalled  forth  a  host  of  polemical  works,  but  the  beat  efforts 
ai^inst  it  bare  been  made  by  the  aunematuraliatie  sebool. 
Rn'i  ji'.;'.!  ^rii  in  if-- fir-t  form  seeiiis  to  have  received  its  death 
blow  I'loia  l;iiN  wurk  liiid  the  various  amtroversial  writings 
of  Strauss  and  others,  while  the  new  school  is  making  rapid 
progress.  The  contest  between  it  and  the  Supernaturalists 
la  atillgping  on,  and  is,  withfbw  exceptions,  conducted  in 
a  ealiB  and  purely  philoaopbw  manner.  Both  parties  have 
been  honest  enough  to  give  way  whenever  any  of  their  dis- 
puted points  have  been  proved  to  bo  untenable.  This  is  ma- 
nifest from  the  '  Life  of  Christ'  lately  published  by  Neander, 
and  fionithe  different  editions  of  the  wurk  (if  Straiivs 

For  a  forther  account  of  the  history  of  Ratiusiaiisui  the 
English  reader  may  cons-nlt  Tfie  State  of  Prnte»la.ntism  in 
Germany,  by  the  Kev.  Iluzh  James  Ruse,  London,  \H29; 
An  Hittorical  Enquiry  into  the  probable  Came*  of  the  Ra- 
tianalut  Character iiiti^tuf>ndomi$uint  tis  the  Theology  pf 
Oermany,  by  Rev,  E.  P.  Pusoy,  London,  Part  I.,  1838; 
Part  II..  is  iO  :  Rfp^i/  In  th>>  Rrv.  H.  J.  Royr's  JVnrk  on  the 
Sinle  of  Jh-»le$tanttsm  in  Germany,  by  Dr.  K.  G.  Brot- 
schncider.  tranlated  by  a  Laymanof  the  C»ni«b«f  England, 
London, 

RATIOS,  PRIME  AND  ULTIBfATE.  These  terms 
were  first  introduced,  at  least  in  a  system,  by  Newton, 
who  preferred  them  to  the  terms  suggested  by  his  own 
method  of  fltudons.  The  first  section  of  the  Principia 
aontains  the  development  of  their  meaning,  with  vari- 
tus  propositions  enunciaud  in  their  language.  In  the 
trticie*  Limit  and  Infinite  we  have  alrwady  had  the 
fcame  notions  to  consider,  couched  in  different  words; 
'lut  when  wo  remember  that  the  only  sure  foundatioa 


of  the  difTerenU^i  c^kuius,  that  is,  of  o^l  tho  higher 
part  of  mathematics,  must  rest  upon  these  notions,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  dwell  a  little  upon  Newton's  form  of 
expression,  and  his  method  of  employing  it.  Tho  notiona 
in  queation  actually  form  part  of  the  kAowledge  of  many 
pemona  who  ate  not  mathematiaiana,  and  all  muat  in  aome 
degree  possess  and  appeal  to  them  whose  occupations 
lead  thoni  to  any  considerations  connected  with  measure- 
menl. 

All  who  understand  the  term  ratio  must  see  that  the 
ratu)  of  two  quantities  does  not  depend  on  their  actual  mag- 
nitudes. If  one  line  be  to  another  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  7,  the 
halves,  thirds,  fourths,  &c.  of  the  two  linfli  wQl  have  the 
same  ratio;  and  the  aubdiviaion  into  aliqaoc partt  majf  be 
continued  without  limit ;  thus  the  hundred-millionth  part 
of  one  line  will  be  to  the  hundred-millionth  part  of  tha 
other  as  3  to  7.  Ratio  then  always  exi-^Is,  as  long  as  there 
is  magnitude;  but  if  magnitude  should  cease  to  exist,  and 
if  both  lines  should  vanish,  no  idea  of  ratio  can  be  formed. 
If  however  tha  diminntion  take  place  by  continual  subdivi- 
aiott,  thia  evanescence  of  magnitude  never  takea  place;  for 
into  how  many  partft  soever  a  line  may  be  divided,  eaeh 
part  is  a  length,  5till  subdivisible  for  ever. 

Tho  consideration  here  introduced  is  not  nn  easy  one  at 
fir.-t,  for  there  is  a  dcs^ree  of  smailness  wlnrli  r  ,  ,1].  s  tlie 
6t<tia«s,  and  n^ason  must  come  to  their  as^'istanco.  This 
makes  a  great  difficulty,  for  many  who  think  thomsdviaa 
rational  geometers  are  not  aware  how  much  of  their  ordinary 
perception  of  geometrical  truth  is  the  consequence  of  what 
they  see,  not  of  what  they  deduce.  All  magnitude  ia  rela- 
tive, so  far  as  the  notion  of  great  or  small  is  connected 
with  it ;  we  know  this  when  we  .stop  to  think,  but  we  di) 
not  easily  take  it  along  with  us  in  our  tiiou'^hts  ;  there  is 
nothing  absolutely  groat  or  small,  but  we  are  continually 
making  an  absolute  greatness  out  of  magnitude  which  a 
groat  compared  with  our  o«ra  bodiei.  and  an  absolute 
smallnem  of  that  which  ia  in  the  aame  aensa  eomparnttvely 
small. 


Take  AO,  an  arc  of  a  circle.  AyOit*  half,  A,0  its  third 
pnrt,  A,0  its  fourth  part,  and  an  an;  let  the  chords  AO, 
A,0,  A,0,  &c.  be  drawn.  The  pehits  A,,  A,.  A^  A,,  &c. 

constitute  a  scries  continually  approacliiiiK  'o  O  in  position, 
but  never  reacbine  it.  f«r  uo  aliquot  imt  of  AO  is  abso- 
lutely nothing.   Now  it  can  be  shown  that  Afi,  the  chord 

of  ( A^O)  the  xth  part  of  the  arc,  will  be  nearer  to  a  ratio  of 

equality  with  (A^U)  the  greater  x  is  taken,  so  that  any  ap- 

|>roaeh  to  equality  may  be  attained  and  paased  by  making 
X  sufiiciently  great.  The  beginner's  notion  is,  almost  in- 
variably, that  two  fcuiall  quantities  must  be  nearly  equal, 
because  they  are  small ;  and  the  fallacy  under  which  thej 
proceed  is  the  following : — quatUUWii  which  are  nearly  equal 
to  the  same  are  nearly  equal  to  one  another;  small  quanti- 
ties are  all  nearly  equal  to  nothing,  therefore  small  quanti- 
ties  are  nearly  equal  to  one  another.  The  mistake  here  lieo 
partly  in  the  use  of  nothing  as  if  it  were  a  qtMntit^,  having 
all  the  properties  of  qnantity,  partly  in  the  sappoaition  that 
quantities  whu  h  differ  little  must  be  nearly  equal.  If  by 
ditfering  hltlc,  be  meant  that  the  diflTerence  is  tntUng  when 
compared  with  the  cjuaiiiilies  thenir-elves,  the  notion  is  u 
good  uite:  two  microscopic  animalcula>  are  nearly  equal 
when  they  differ  by  a  small  portion  of  an  animalcuia; 
but  if  tbn  differ  by  the  sise  of  a  gnat,  Uioo^  their  ab- 
aoluta  diffiwenee  is  still  small,  compared  witE  our  usual 
standards,  the  larger  is  immensely  greater  than  the  other. 
But  if  the  jusl  notion  of  nearly  equal  be  adopted,  it  is  wrong 
to  sav  that  the  chord  and  arc  are  nearly  equal  on  accoiuii 
of  their  smallness,  since  tbeir  small  difiWrence  rosy  possibly 
itself  be  larger  than  one  of  them.  And  as  to  using  nothing 
as  a  quanti^  in  the  faUaooua  ayllogism  above  given,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  with  taference  to  possibility  of 
subdivision,  any  quantity,  however  small,  is  as  distant  unm 
nothing  as  any  other  quantity,  however  great,  is  fttMn  in- 
finity, 

Neverthelwis,  as  mav  bo  rationallv  shown,  the  chord  and 
arc  are  the  more  nearly  equal  the  smaller  ihoy  arc.  The 
conception  of  this  proposition  maybe  aided  as  follows 
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fMut  •  number  as  «»  plsai*.  w  we  take  the  imit  ot' measure- 


ment still  smaller,  and  sufQciently  smillor  :  now  let  tlie  arc 
taken  be  the  nth  part  of  the  radius ;  iheu  if  a  unil  be  taken 
so  sill  ill  lliat  tlw  arc  shall  ht-  lepi  t'sentod  by24n',  the  chord 
Will  u  fractional  number  extremely  near  to  ■24«*-l. 
1  bus  if  the  arc  bo  one-thousandth  of  the  radius,  and  a  unit 
bo  taken  to  measure  it  which  is  its  24-thou»andth  pari,  so 
that  the  arc  is  24,000,  the  chord  will  oontain  that  unit  a 
«m  iDuU  iiraetioa  mora  than  '23,999  times.  And  if  n  b« 
made  still  i;reater,  the  inequality  will  be  made  still  less, 
ruiableuf  being  mode  auaitoutof  uiy  number  we 
imj  uaniL',  iiovvcver  great 

In  the  ai  IicIl-  Limit  wi-  >.ho«lil  suy  tliat  llic  liinitir.^  fLitio 
of  the  arc  nml  chord  ts  unity;  in  Inpinitk,  that  uit  iriG- 
nilcly  small  arc  is  equal  to  its  chord.  Newton's  phrase  was 
that  the  are  and  ehofd  arc  ultimately  equal,  or  that  their 
ultimate  ratio  is  one  of  equality.  He  strives  to  i^ard  tbis 
language  asi  much  as  possible  in  iliu  Scholium  which  ter- 
minates Ihe  8rst  section,  ami  frutn  wliich  vvc  iiuvv  quwte. 

'1  havi- prtmisfil  tlie^o  luunnas,  that  1  might  avoid  the 
tudium  oi  lung  demonstration,  with  reductions  at/ odfurdum, 
after  iho  manner  of  the  antients.  Demonstraliona  are 
shortened  indeed  bv  the  method  of  indivisibles.'  [Cava- 
LiERi.j  '  But  since  tnis  hypothesis  is  somewhat  difficult,  and 
the  method  is  not  thought  very  gaometrical.  1  have  piefezred 
to  make  what  (bllows  depend  itpoa  the  ultimate  sums  and 

ratios  of  vanishing  quantities   1  do  not  ii  i>h  Id  he 

understood  ns  umml;  mdtvisiblea,  but  divisible  vanishing 
qu:uiiiiie»:  not  sums  and  ratioB  of  detomuDBle pwrti»  but 
limits  of  sums  and  ratios.  .... 

*It  is  objected  that  there  is  no  ultimate  proportion  of 
vanishing  4|uantities,  because,  befbre  they  have  vanished 
the  pmportion  is  not  uhimale.and  after  they  haveTantshed 
there  IS  no  proportion.  Hut  by  the  same  argument  it  could 
equally  be  oonteiuletl,  iliat  tiicn^  is  no  la!.t  vi  UhiI)  with 
which  a  body  rca dies  ihc  place  where  its  uii;lion  stojjs;  for 
before  the  body  reaches  lU  tinal  position,  u  liaa  uul  its  last 
velocity,  and  when  it  reaches  it,  it  has  no  velocitv.  And  the 
answer  is  easy :  by  the  last  velocity  I  understand  that  which 
the  bodyhaB,not  before  it  reaches  its  last  point  and  the  mo- 
tion atopic  aor  altarwatds,  bat  at  the  moment  when  it  reaches, 
namely,  that  very  velodty  with  which  the  body  reaches  its 
last  pusilion,  and  with  which  the  motion  ceases.  And  simi- 
larly, by  llie  uluinate  ratio  of  vanishing  quantities,  is  to  be 
un'it>r-.to.j<l  the  ratio  of  the  (jiiantities  not  before  they  vanish, 
nor  alter  they  vanish,  but  with  whieh  they  vanish,  bimtlarlv 
the  prime  ratio  of  nascent  quantitisa  h  thO  ittio  with  which 
they  begin  their  existenoe  (ratio  quaeum  noaeuntur).  And 
the  prime  and  nitimate  sum  is  that  with  which  (whether 
increasing  or  diminishing)  they  be?in  and  rcaso.  ...  It 
may  also  be  contended,  that  if  the  uluuate  ratios  of  vainsh- 
(luantiiie^  bo  given,  the  ultimate  masnitudus  will  be 
giveu;  and  thus  that  every  magnitude  will  consist  of  in- 
divisible parts   But  tbis  objection  proceeds  on  a 

false  hypothesis.  The  ultimata  ratios  with  which  quan- 
tities vanish  are  not  really  the  ratios  of  ultimate  quantities, 
but  the  limits  to  which  the  ratios  of  quantities  diminishing 
without  limit  perpetually  approach,  and  which  limits  may 
be  attained  within  any  given  ditference,  but  can  never  be 
jiuia-iwl,  Uot  even  ttctually  attained  lielbro  the  (juantilii-s  are 
dimini.tht.-d  in  infinitum.  The  thing  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  speaking  of  in&nitely  great  quantities.  If 
two  quantities  with  a  given  difference  be  increased  in  infi- 
nitum, the  ultimate  ratio  will  be  ^iven,  that  is  to  any,  a  ratio 

of  equality,  but  the  ultimate  or  greatest  quantities  of  which 
this  IS  the  ratio  will  not  thcreforu  bo  given.  In  what  fol> 
lows  therefore,  if  ever,  thinking  of  making  things  more 
easily  i-oiiceivable,  1  sliould  talk  of  the  last  jios^ible  ({uanti- 
tics,  or  of  vanishing  or  ultimate  quautiti«»,  do  not  under- 
sund  thereby  quantities  of  determinate  magnitude,  but tbinh 
always  of  (quantities  diminishing  without  limit.' 

This  nouon,  whether  of  limiting  ratios,  of  ultimate  rati(», 
or  of  the  ratios  of  infinitely  small  quantities,  is  a  real  and 
positive  conception  of  our  minds,  but  one  of  which,  put  it 
into  what  language  we  may,  the  mode  of  expression  is  liable 
to  some  objectiim.  Th«  wltmiate  mai;nitudes  of  liie  senses 
ar«  i.ot  ilioso  of  the  utuieistandiiig,  but  all  our  terms  con- 
nected With  the  latter  are  derived  from  habits  of  thought 
matured  by  aid  of  the  former.  The  ultimate  arc  of  a  curve 


ii^ins  long  before  length  vanishes.  Continued  i 
tion  only  will  clear  away  the  approximate  truths  of  ibaaansai^ 
and  enable  the  student  to  see  how  the  ultimata  tfutbaof  tlw 

theory  of  limits  are  to  be  established. 

The  first  section  of  tl;e  Pnnciijui,  consisting  of  eleven 
lemmas  and  the  scholium  from  whicli  we  have  quoted, 
opens  witli  a  lemma  which  should  rather  be  the  dennition 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  word  ultimate  is  used :  and 
much  objection  has  consequently  been  taken  to  it.  'Quatl' 
titles,'  says  Newton,  '  and  the  ratio  of  quantities)  which  eon- 
stantly  tend  lo  equality  during  any  finite  time,  and  belbra 
the  end  of  ihart  time  approach  to  each  other  within  less  than 
any  givtu  difference,  become  lUtimately  equal.  If  you  deny 
I  it.  let  them  be  ultimately  uiiei|ual,  .md  let  their  ultimate 
difference  be  D,  then  they  cannot  approach  uturcr  to 
equality  than  quantities  having  a  difference  D:  which  il 
aninst  the  hypotheais.'  It  is  obvious  that  in  tbis  lemma 
Newton  has  a  more  deeided  opinion  of  the  existence  of  an 
idtimate  state  of  vanishing  quantities,  subject  lo  all  the  re- 
lations of  magnitude,  than  the  expressions  cited  from  the 
scholium  would  lead  us  to  suppoAe ;  and  tlu-  argument 
against  those  who  would  atlirm  ultimate  jrieijuality,  is 
sound  and  ('oiKlusivc.  But  tlujse  who  would  deny  this 
lemma  would  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  quantities  which 
have  vanished,  and  have  ceased  to  be  ((uantities,  bava 
neither  ratio  nor  any  relation  of  mtignitnde  whatsoever,  and 
the  same  opponents  would  deny  nuquality  to  such  nitimate 
states  as  well  as  equality.  A  student  who  interprets  New- 
ton by  his  own  sub»ei|ucnt  expressions  will  consider  this 
lemmu  iiu  the  definition  of  the  flaoio  in  vhieh  nUmate 
equality  is  to  bo  understood. 

The  second  lemma  asserts  the  ultimate  equality  of  the  aian 
of  a  curve  wiUi  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  and  of  tbeciroum> 
scribed  reotangtei,  and  has  been  proved  in  the  article  Amea* 
This  lemma  oonflnes  itself  to  rectangles  standing  on  equal 
subdivisions  of  the  base.  The  third  proves  the  same  on  the 
supposition  that  these  subdivisions  are  unequal ;  and  its  four 
corollaries  assert  the  same  ultimate  wjualily  when  the  in- 
scribed figures  arc  bounded  by  chords  and  the  circumscribed 
figures  by  tangents.  The  fourth  lemma  (with  a  corollary) 
proves  that  if  the  inscribed  rectangles  in  one  curve  am  (or 
ultimately  become)  in  a  given  ratio  to  one  another,  cash  m 
each  (it  being  supposed  that  the  MOM nwuber  talnaeiibed  in 

an  thaniaalvaa  in  tha 


whtch  the  eyes  perceive  is,  to  tboae  eves,  really  stnight,  all 
am  baing  impetccptiUa.   Inwad  aaQMila  strai^»< 


both),  tho  ourviiiiMar 

ratio. 

The  fifth  lemma  i.s  an  assertion  of  the  pioperties  of 
simitar  iigures,  curvilinear  as  well  as  rectilinear,  lor  which 
we  refer  to  Similar  Figures.  It  appeals  to  a  geometry 
supposed  to  boMtablished  and  familiar;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
impediments  to  a  learner  «f  the  present  day  in  reading  the 
Principia,  that  ho  must  frequentlv  be  at  a  lose,  when  the 
difficulty  occurs,  to  know  whether  be  should  look  elsewhere 
for  something  more  of  tho  nature  of  prspauition,  or  endea- 
vour to  conquer  it  by  reflecting  Upon  the  ))ositioii  which 
stoj)s  him.  The  sixth  lemma  is  of  tho  same  kind;  it  assorts 
that  when  a  chord  drawn  from  a  given  point  of  a  curve  di- 
minishm  without  limit,  the  an^le  made  by  that  cboid  VrMl 
the  tangent  must  diminish  without  limit,  if  the  ewrvaCum 
beoontinnotts.  The  proof  Is  of  tint  ebsrsetBrwhieh  strongly 
assimilates  the  whole  proposition  to  adefiiiitioii  of  continuous 
curvature,  making  this  coiiAisl  in  the  unlimited  diminution 
of  the  angle  mentioned.  [Ta.n(;k.nt.]  The  seventh  lemma 
(with  3  Oa.)  proves  that  if  AD  be  a  tangent  to  the  curve 


AB  at  A,  and  if  BD  and  BE  (and  other  such  Un»s)  ba 
aooalantty  draim  paralld  to  given  Unes;  then,  as  B  a^ 
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proachos  to  A,  tho  ultimata  tatio  of  uiiy  tuo  of  the  »ct 
AE.  AD,  &c.,  the  arc  AB,  and  the  <  li  n'd  AB,  is  that  .1 
•quality:  for  •  furtiier cuniidcration  of  thi-.  potut,  seeTAX- 
6ZNT.  The  eighth  lemma  (wiih  a  corolbi)  J  [  ivives  that  the 
iiUimata  foroM  of  tbe  trianglM  RAO  »ad  RAB  ah*  latior 
wbotbor  boundod  by  tho  cliord  or  the  are  AB)  ora  thoM  of 
similar  Iriaiii(les :  and  tlio  niiUli  in'oves  thai  if  .liiy  liia-  AS 
(olher  than  tlie  laiigeiil)  be  liiawii  fioin  A,  aii:l  PQ.  RS  bti 
diawn  ]iarallel  to  any  >2ivcii  line  fiom  |)innt>  of  liiu  curve  P 
and  Q.  (lie  ultimate  ratio  of  the  curvilinear  ispacea  APR, 
AQ  s.  will  bi  Um  daptieato  man  of  tbo  ttltimato  nttio  of  AR 
to  AS. 

In  the  tontb  leniroa  (5  Cor.  aii4  Scboliuni)  it  it  »hawn 
that  tbe  ipBces  deierib«d  by  a  point  actod  od  by  a  finite 
force  (constant  or  Tartablo)  in  different  timm  nova  the 

be^'iniimg  of  iht;  iiiulioii.  ait?,  wboii  thoso  time*  are  dimi- 
lu^hcJ  without  haiit,  ultiiualcly  lu  iIjl'  duiilicate  ratio  of  the 
lime?. 

It)  the  ckveiiih  lemma  (.3  Cor.)  it  ufebown  that  the  sub- 
tense BD  (or  BE,  &c.)  is  »ucb  that  different  subtenses 
drawo  from  diSiMont  poinia  of  tboeurvo  aro  uUiaiat«|y  in 
tbe  duplicate  ratto  of  their  erat,  or  of  tbe  ehoida  of  ueeo 

arcs,  if  the  curvatuio  I)c  fniile.  [TANGt'-M.] 

The  biudy  of  tiie  theory  of  ulr.riiale  ratios,  as  iriven  by 
Newlon,  is  dcMrahlf  oti  sevuial  ^rouinls.  'l  iii;  mure  acqui- 
sition of  the  languaito  is  a  bentstit ;  for  subject  as  ail  ttsriiis 
in  vbioh  tbe  propositions  can  be  txprc^s^d  are  to  miitap- 
prehention,  it  frequently  happens  thai  the  aaaoeiationa 
vhicb  one  kind  of  language  sUKgevts  are  corrective  of  errors 
which  •aolher  lanKuage  has  allovi-ed,  or  even  favoured.  No 
■tudent  can  be  sure  that  his  idea*  on  tbe  subject  are  sound 
until,  comparing  together  any  proposiiiuii  (as  111  Du'ferkn- 
TiAL  Calc  ulus)  expit;ii<»«U  by  iii««aii»  of  ititiniiecuuaU, 
linuU,  and  ultimate  ratios,  the  same  proposition  in  the  three 
diSer«at  v^ays.  ho  feels  a  perfect  coincidence  of  roeanitig 
between  the  three  statements,  and  that  each  expresae*  as 
mudi  aa,  and  no  non.  than  the  othenu  Afvio*  tho  eonei- 
detation  of  nltimalB  ratioe  pota  vividly  before  the  mind  of 
tho  studtMit  wlio  i-^  u>fil  to  llitr  ul;;fbraical  UH'tli.nJ.-^  a  pitlure 
of  ibts  Irulb  whicli  ls  iiK-aiit  to  be  slaltd.  arid  pioventc  his 
resting  upon  the  uh^iracl  NvmboUof  the  1  )i  Iff  rent  lul  Cal- 
culus. For  want  of  kuch  an  aeoompaniinent  to  the  latter 
study,  many  have  found  it  repubifo.  more,  uointellig^ible, 
at  least  for  a  long  ttOMi  and  sonw  bavo  «v«a  nover  arrived 
at  any  rational  comprebenaion  of  iia  meaning. 

RATISRON  (in  German,  Regensburg),  the  capital  of 
thp  eirela  of  the  Rt>gen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  ii  one 
ot  tbe  roi);>t  antieni  towns  in  Germany,  ii.ivin^'  been  built 
by  the  RomLins,  by  whom  it  was  caliikl  llejjiauui.  Castra 
Roghi,  and  itubsequenih  Augusta  Tiborii.  In  tho  second 
eentury  it  was  aliijaily  a  plact;  ol'  trade.  Under  the  Agilul* 
Angers  it  was  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  and  afltir  thf  depo»i< 
tioAof  tlte  lael  dttho  of  that  hne  by  Ciiarlemagne.  toward* 
tbe  end  of  the  eighth  eentury,  it  %vaA  g  jverned,  under  tbe 
immediate  protection  of  tbe  Geitnan  king*,  by  a  Count  or 
Grave,  and,  like  other  lown^  vkh.<-li  cari.od  on  eonsiderablc 
trade,  it  received  the  denouimuimn  of  a  royal  city.  The 
biahoprio  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  740.  from  liiC3 
to  tbe  diseolutioo  of  lh«  GoniMnMiptrt  in  18P6,  it  WW  thn 
ioatoftbeOinu 

Rttiibon  ia  lituated  in  49*  N.  lat.  and  IS*  W  Jt.  hmg.. 
in  an  extensive  and  fertile  valUy,  on  thu  south  side  of  the 
Danube,  opposite  to  its  confluence  i^ith  the  Reiton.  The 
Danube  here  forms  two  smuU  island-,  I'ulu  d  (Jberwcjrlh  and 
Nicderworth.  wiiiL-h  art'  laid  out  in  agreeablt!  promeimdu^. 
Those  i-ilaiwls  arc  loniiected  with  each  other  and  with  tiie 
two  banks  of  the  Danube  by  a  remarkable  stone  bridge, 
llflO  L  et  III  length  and  ti  tot  wide,  which  was  built  in  the 

Kra  H3i-ii4V,  and  oonnwia  Ratubon  with  iu  anbwrb 
dt-an-Hof  on  tbe  noith  bank.  Tbe  town  ia  anrrannded 
wiih  ramparts,  but  not  capable  of  dt  rciu-e  tifj  unst  an  enemy. 
Theditchcs  have  hoen filled  up.  Most  uf  the  huuj»e»  arebuiU 
of  stone,  but  they  are  v.  ry  old  l':ishioneil,  and  their  great 
height  adds  to  tiie  gloominess  of  the  streets,  which  are  nar- 
row and  crooked,  but  cleanly  and  well-paved.  The  most 
remarkable  buildings  are  the  lar{^  antieot  town-brasei 
containing  the  ball  in  which  tlie  German  Diet  held  ita  ait^ 
Unga,  tbe  Gh>thia cathedral.  St.  Peter's  church,  the  Lutheran 
ehurdi  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  palace  of  the  I'lin'-e  of 
Tham  and  Taxis,  ilie  aniicnt  ab)ff'\s  ut'  St.  Em  me;  an,  Nie 
detiDUQStcr,  and  Obermuiuuir.  i  tie  Ur»l  abbey  comprwes 
»|(nil  nnmb«r  of  building  iwembling  *  littio  town,  and 
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has  a  library,  a  fine  collcctron  of  paintinga.  and  an  excellent 
<j  ection  of  matheniutical  and  philosopbicul  instruniLia.-., 
I  he  new  theatre,  and  tho  anttont  Jesuits'  college.  There  are 
in  ail  one  lathcdral  and  twenty-seven  other  churches  and 
chapel*,  of  which  there  ar«  thirteen  Roman  CathoUe  and 
tbrea  Lutheran  principal  eburchea.  Besidei  the  library  in 
the  town  liou-e.  there  are  irome  other  cuiiMderable  Itbvariaa 
and  eollicliun-'  of  works  ul"  art;  aUo  a  hotanu-al  soeiety,  a 
united  Roman  CuthoUc  and  Lutheran  ^ynma^ium,  an  ec- 
cleiiia»tical  i»«jmaiary,  a  schoiil  for  tbe  blind,  and  a  school  0.  , 
design.  There  are  extensive  bleach ing-gruunds  and  cele- 
brated breweries;  and  manufiictoriea  of  leather,  tobacco, 
wax  candles,  soap,  cutlery, eart)Mnw«i«^ponM)afai>  fire-arms, 
and  cairiagaa.  The  inhabitanla  cutr  on  n  eonaidernhle 
trade  in  lalt.  timber,  corn,  and  tbeor  own  manufitcturea. 
and  do  extensive  bu^ille».•>  on  c-oniniis-suin.  The  populatioa 
is  about  21.000.  Stem'*  Lexicon  (l!?i«J),  llasjel  (IbllO.and 
Citinabicli  (1830)  say  that  two-third;)  aio  Ilomuii  Cath'  hi'« 
and  ono-thiid  Lutherans,  whicii  the  relaitve  number  of 
churches  seems  to  confirm ;  but  Ilorsehelraann  (1634)  and 
the  *  (Jonvaraationa  Lexicon*  aay  the  majority  are  Protostantc. 
We  believe  the  latter  to  be  mistaken. 

Near  ihe  city  i.s  a  monument,  i-recterl  in  1ST  7,  in  Iioi.our 
of  Kepler,  w  ho  was  born  here,  iiiid  on  a  roik  tui  the  banks 
uf  tlie  Danube  s,tanrls  the  Wiiihalla,  a  marble  temple 
erected  in  honour  of  the  aesti  men  of  Germany,  la  (809 
there  were  great  battles,  for  five  days,  between  the  FrcncU 
and  the  Ausiriani.  near  Ratisbon,  in  which  the  city  atiAiBred 
severely. 

RATTIiB  ia  a  term  applied  to  a  common  agricultuial 

weed,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  dry  parehment-like 

seed-vessels  rattling,  if  >hakcii,  when  ripe.  I;  (jrow  s  a  fo  >t 
high,  bas  narrow  ianceolato  serrated  leaves,  dilated  aud 
heart  sha|>L'd  at  ibo  base,  and  a  yellow  ringent  Uower  en- 
dosed  m  a  bladdery  calyx.  It  is  an  annual,  in  many  ca^es 
very  oommon  in  Md  paaturca  and  meadows.  We  have  m 
thiaeonntry  two  apaci«i^  tbe  amaller  ami  tb«  laif^er;  tho 
former  can  acaroefy  be  laid  to  be  injun'one  to  tbe  fitrmer, 
but  the  latter  sometimes  overruns  (■i,'rii-fleid>  to  SLch  an 
extent  ii!.  aliiUist  to  de.siro)  liie  i  r.jp.  e>]iei  ially  in  j  arts  of 
liie  coviniry  where  the  soil  is  I'O.iiy.  Curefut  fuiluwiug 
seems  tlie  oulv  nuun-,  of  exur|  ating  this  kind  of  weed. 

R.^TTLESNAKK.  [ViPBaiu*.] 

RATZEBUKG  isastuall  principality  belonging  to  the 
Krand  ducby  of  Mecklenburg  Slfolitcbntcntirely  separated 
from  it  by  Mecklenburg  Schwcn'n.  beinj;  situated  between 
the  latter  and  the  territory  of  Liibeck,  and  tbe  duchy  of 
LAuenburg,  wh'.<  a  belongs  to  I)eu:n;irk.  The  area  is  136 
square  miles,  and  the  population  between  14,uyoaiiii  i  j.uOO. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Tntvc,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  lake  nf  Ratzeburg,  by  meana  of  which,  and  of 
tho  Wackenitt,  it  has  a  constant  conUDunicaiiou  with  Lii- 
boeh  for  tho  exportation  of  timber,  corn,  pulsv,  flax,  and 
cattle.  The  inbabitanta are  likewite much  employed  in  the 
fi>heries,  Tliey  lia\e  |)uper-iiiills,  limc-kiln>,  1 1  [  jier  .unl 
l)ra>s  luUiuler.e!..  Ralzebur;;  was  formerly  a  hishopiie,  Lul 
was  sL'culari>ed  in  iC-Js,  at  the  jieace  of  We'tjdial.a- 

Katzsburo,  the  chief  town  of  liie  priiici}wUu,  belongs  to 
tho  duchy  of  Lauenburg  (with  the  exception  uf  the  part 
comprehending  what  i*  eaUed  tbe  Dombof  (the  doee)  and 
the  Palmbof.  containing  36  booaea,  SiO  inhabitant*,  the 
catliedral  school,  and  the  hospital,  which  belongs  to  Meck- 
lenburg Streliu),  and  is  the  scat  of  the  guvernment  of  li^e 
prinripaiitv.    [Laubmiuju;  ] 

RAUllfe  ALP.  [GtMMANY.j 

RAUCilWA'CKE  (in  Geolo^')),  one  of  the  calcarvoua 
members  of  tho  aechatein  formation  of  Germany,  the  equi- 
valent of  the  QMgnciian  limestone  formation  in  EiiiilDtid. 
U  ia  either  comnct,  or  cellular*  or  dolomitic.  Associated 
wiih  gypium  ana  with  bedi  ealled  atinkstein,  aschc,  zerh* 
#tein.  ami  kupfersciiiefe;-,  it  maki-s  a  .•.l•llc.^  of  five  terms 
wimh  may  be  cia&sed  and  arranged  in  comparison  with 
English  types  and  namai.  Thif  la  done  bj  Von  Mifer* 
ttfiei  i>t.Nlgwick,  thus : — 

German.  Ensliih. 
Aficbe  (frtablo  marl),  and      Thin  bedded  limetfene  ef 
Stinkalein  (tbin-beddod  ftttd  Knetiingiey. 

limestone).  Colouud  tiiailsiiiid  gvi-suni. 

Rauchwtcko  (hmostone).        Vel  ow  n;ugut«siiin  liiuestoutL 
Ztciisteiii  (hinestone).  C,i:ii):..c;  limealone. 

ivupferschiefer  (cupper-slate).  Marl  slate. 

We  majr  pecbapa  piebr  to  view  (he«aeh<b  «tin]t«l»jii»«iid 
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nuchwacke.  altofjeflicr  only  one  feeble  upper  group,  com- 
mrabiewUh  tlic-  uj'pvr laimnatod  andeelluiar  iimestones  of 
Ibottiiigley,  and  tlie  zeclistem  as  equivalent  to  our  yellow 
Dignciian  limestone,  in  which  caM  Um  kapfenebisfw  ii 
00  tfaeprallel  of  oar  naft-shtM  (both  ItaUor  fbhM  «f  tlM 
cmiitn'JBPnisciu). 

fSw  Itettbuisson's  tyalti  dg  Gioiogre.  voL  ii) 

RAVAILLAC.   [Hknri  IV,] 

RAVRR.  [Hl?fDTTSTAW] 

RAVELIN,  a  woik  oon-itnictcd  beyond  the  main  ditch 
of  a  fartress,  and  in  front  of  \he  curtain  between  two  bas- 
tism.  It  utailly  oonniti  ef  two  liaM  of  tmmpart,  which 
naet  ia •  nltent  togl*  on*  Um  dntm  forpemltcnlar  to 
indbiMeting  the  eurttbi;  and  Itafbrra  on  the  ground-plan 
miv  be  -ei  n  at  Q./;'.  1,  Bastiox,  and  at  QQ.  Foktificv- 
Tio?c,  lis  profile,  or  the  figure  ofaTerticai  aection  of  its 
noipnrt,  ift  aimflar  to  that  of  the  oncoiotew  [Bamoif, 
Pig.i.] 

The  ravelin  was  probably  first  constructed  in  the  place 
«f  Um  more  aniient  barbaean  hf  tbeltaliaD  mgiaoers  of  the 
diltahth  century,  when,  on  account  of  the  general  employ- 
ment of  cannon  in  »icge=,  Hip  anticnf  towers  and  walls  uf 
masonrr  were  either  replact  d  or  covered  by  rampartf!  of 
earth.  Its  original  tKuno,  rivellino,  indu  atcs  a  derivation 
from  9tgiiar0,  '  to  waich  ;'  and  both  by  Maggi(lSa4)  and 
ERard<lft94),  rivellino,  ur  r:iveli:),  and  ba»tion,  are  used  as 
the  namai  of  a  vork  beyond  the  walla  of  a  Ibitified  place. 
In  utBe  ea«es  the  TiTellino  appeani  to  have  been  taerely  a 
parapet  of  oatlh  covorinL;  a  smiill  pin?  p  f  irms  in  which 
were  statKinc  1  ihi-  men  Jii])  linled  to  ^t<anl  ilie  head  of  tho 
bridge  leadmi;  iriiin  a  liostcni  U)  tiie  couiitemi  arp  of  tho 
ditch;  and  a  work  of  this  kmd,  of  a  semicircular  lurm.  still 
e^osts  on  the  exterior  of  the  ditch  on  one  side  of  Carisbrooke 
CaMle.  It  can  •«r:irccly  be  doubted  that  a  setnicireular  form 
wntery  frequently  adopted  fbr  such  pampets.  and  thia  ehf* 
cunittat ce  iua\  have  given  Hm;  In  the  name  of  di'mi-iiine, 
or  Iialf-iuu.in,  by  which,  even  now,  the  ravelin  is  ofii-n  de 
signaled.  It  DUj^ht  tu  he  observed  however  that  Eirard 
and  other  writers  of  that  ago  aj  ply  tho  word  ravelin  to  a 
vrurk  placed  tmmodiateljT  in  front  of  the  client  angle  of  a 
bastioo.  where  the  counlertearp  of  the  ditch  (which  is  there 
in  the  jbrm  of  a  aef^ment  of  a  circle)  constitutes  the  gorge 
tf  the  work  ;  aiid  that  the  name  of  half-tiioon  mav,  on  tliis 
icmunt,  have  been  applied  to  the  work,  though  its  faces 
ffire  rectilinear.  A  piece  of  fortification  thus  situated  is 
nav  invariably  called  a  connterguard ;  and  llie  term  ravelin, 
or  demi-lune^  Is  eootned  to  the  prinelpal  otttvork  in  ftoot 
of  the  curtain. 

When  the  necessity  of  iflereasinf^theatrength  of  flMrtreMCft 
^means  of  works  beyond  the  enreinte,  m  consequence  of 
ma  superior  mtaiis  employed  in  the  attack,  was  strongly 
felt,  the  ravelin  was  made  more  capaei  u^,  and  \ras  provided 
*iih  artillery;  and,  m  order  tu  prevent  it  from  being  lakca 
by  surprise,  its  ditch  was  enlarged,  and  the  covered  \ray  was 
(wtmoed  on  the  exterior  of  the  latter  along  both  tho  faces 
^(  the  verk.  Before  the  middle  of  the  setenteenth  eentury 
tbe  laveliiu  were  so  small,  that  the  exterior  lines  (the  cor- 
<hns)of  their  faces,  if  produced  towards  the  rear,  fell  upon 
•be  curtain  of  the  cnceinlc.  and  tho  lengths  of  the  far  es  did 
f-9t  exceed  30  y  ard>.  CI  duiu  Pagan  then  enlarged  ii:e  «  '>rks 
»o  that  (he  produeed  faces  fell  at  the  shoiildei  ^  of  ihi;  bas- 
tions ;  but  Yauban  apparently*  in  what  has  since  been  de- 
i>^n)iDated  his  firat  ^atem. nado  (be  ftoeiof  the  ravelin*; 
*be«t  1 10  yards  kme,  directed  thmn  t»«afd«  points  on 
the  ftres  of  the  haatibnt  at  10  yanb  fh>m  the  sboulden  [Q, 
1,  B\stion].  The  HKignitudo  uf  the  work  was  then 
•uch  as  t )  r(,'n<ler  it  capable  uf  making  a  cood  defence:  it 
ojvered  tlio  eurtain  and  flanks  of'ihe  eiieewiie,  so  tiiat  flu; 
eucmy  could  not  demolish  their  parapets  by  means  of  ar- 
tiUory  in  his  distant  batteries;  and.  one  being  placed  on 
«arh  froat  of  the  ibrtreH,  every  tvo  afforded  not  onlvaen»i- 
>ag  fire  OR  the  approaehes  of  the  enemy  towards  tho  lnt<r* 
iBwiijte  bastion,  but  they  scriuusly  impeded  the  forotatien 
of  tiie  couuier-batUricH  tm  the  crest  i.f  the  i^laciis. 

It  was  subsequently  ptireeivcd  that  great  advaiitau'es 
^«u',d  artw  if  the  faces  <  f  the  ravelins  were  made  still  longer, 
3n<i  if  they  were  dno  ied  tu  points  at  a  greater  distance 
fien  tho  aboalders  of  the  basikma :  by  the  flcrt,  a  ferecao 
in^  ■•  it  is  called,  might  be  directed  from  the  ani^e  of  the 
•ork  upon  the  euenny's  lodgtnonu  on  the  j^'.nr-i*;  ^)efore  the 
butu>ns ;  and  by  the  other,  tho  power  ot  breaching  the 
•-Ouilders  of  the  bastions  by  means  of  a  battery  on  the 
{iaeu,  before  the  salient  angle  if  the  raTeliD,,would  be  taken 


t  away  from  the  enemy.  At  Landau  and  other  places,  Vauban, 
wtlliitut  incrvaaiiig  tht;  lengths  uf  ttie  Ucesi}{  the  ravclms, 
directed  their  exterior  lines  to  points  at  30  yards  fiom  the 
shoulders  of  the  bastions ;  while  at  Neuf  Brtsae  he  not  onl; 
made  the  lengths  of  the  Auses  above  ISO  yards,  but  he  iU> 
revted  Ihem  to  points  at  30  Tarda  from  the  shoulders.  It 
should  bo  observed  howoter  tltat  at  about  80  yards  A-om  the 
counterscarp  of  the  main  ditch  he  changed  the  directions  of 
tlie  faces,  and  made  the  portion  between  this  point  and  the 
ditch  nearly  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  the  salient 
angles  of  ilie  collateral  bastions,  as  in  the  work  Y.  Foa-n- 
ncATiocf;  hj  which  means  the  second  advantage,  above 
mentioned,  was  lost  Ihe  intention  of  Vauban  in  thus 
giving  flanks  to  the  taveUn  was  that,  by  a  fire  from  thence, 
the  dif^culty  of  forming  a  lodgment  on  the  glacis  in  front  of 
the  bastion  might  be  increa-^od  8o  much  as  to  oblige  the 
enemy  in  take  the  ravelin  before  he  coiiid  execute  such  lodg- 
ment: but  experience  bas  shown  that  this  is  not  the  fact; 
for  the  flankSiOs  he  has  formed  them  atNeuf  Bri»ac,  having 
no  work  to  eoter  their  prolongations,  are  enfiladed,  and  thoix 
guns  distnonnted,  at  an  early  |ieriod  of  the  siege. 

Curmontaigne  (1736)  greatly  improved  the  ravelin  by 
giving  it  the  fi;;ure  represented  at  QQ,  FoRTiTiCATiOff, 
making  the  length  of  each  face  abmit  130  yards,  and  di- 
recting that  line  to  a  point  between  20  and  30  yards  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  baatioBS.  He  rediMod  the  terreplein, 
or  space  between  its  iwnipat  sod  tbooouillerscarp  of  the 
roduit  Y,  to  97  ihet,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  not 
find  room  on  it  to  form  batteries  for  the  purpose  of  breaching 
the  reduit;  and  ihc  faces  bcmg  unbroken  m  direction,  not 
only  are  the  shoulders  of  tho  bastions  covered,  but  the 
enemy  is  prevented  from  breachingafly  part  between  the 
shoulder  and  the  retrenchment  X.  The  gorges  or  rear  Ihis^ 
of  the  ravelin^  instead  of  coineidins  whb  die  general  dino- 
tion  of.  the  coantcnoarp  of  the  nam  diteh«  is  made  petellel 

to  the  curtain  of  the  place,  in  order  fo  take  away  a  part  of 
tlic  terreplein  which  would  have  been  seen  by  liie  enemy 
from  his  counter-batteries  on  the  glacis  of  the  basiion.  It 
appearit  that  Cormontaigne  wished  to  give  the  ravelins  a 
greater  length  of  face  than  that  w  hich  ha^  been  mentioned, 
and  that  be  was  prevented  ftom  doing  so  through  the  oppo- 
siiion  of  hia  eotemponrios.  For  tbeadvantagas  to  bo  derived 
from  very  salient  ittoUiM^  see  Foatincartoir,  p.  37< 
col.  i. 

Tile  only  rhan;.^e  which  ha*  «iiice  been  made  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  raveha  is  thai  which  was  proposed  by  Housmard 
(18(13),  and  followed  in  the  works  executed  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon about  Alessandria  (1807).  It  consists  in  placing  iho 
work  beyond  the  glacis  of  the  enrohne,  ni  the  foot  of  whieli 
glacis  its  ditehes  terminate;  the  em'ered-way  and  glacis 
before  the  bestions  beinsr  continued  uninterruptedly  along 
the  exterior  of  the  main  diicli.  It  thus  becomes  impo«sible 
to  breach  the  enceinte  by  ariillery  placc<l  anywhere  on  the 
glacis  of  the  ravelin  ;  and,  w  hen  the  direction  of  each  face 
is  broken,  as  that  engineer  recommended,  the  probability  of 
the  rampart  being  enfiladed  is  much  diminished.  It  might 
perhaps  be  oltfOGtad  that  the  ravelin  so  detaefaod  is  liable  to 
be  alfaeked  at  the  sorge ;  but  if  the  eovered-vray  of  the 
ravelin  be  made  to  join  that  of  the  collateral  bastions,  and  if 
its  flanks,  or  tliose  of  tho  reduit,  nre  di>p;i>-e<l  so  as  to  allow 
a  fire  of  nuisketry  to  he  kept  up  in  the  direction  by  which 
the  eiicmr  must  approach  the  gorge,  this  danger  may  be 
obviaied. 

The  relief  of  the  raveUi^  or  its  olevatkin  above  the  love, 
of  the  ground.  ihiMtId  be  two  or  thrOe  ibot  less  than  that  of 

the  enceinte,  i  i  order  that  the  defenders  of  the  curtain  may 
be  able  to  dirft  ^t  «  phintiinff  flro  into  the  work  when  it  ts 
occup.cd  by  ihe  enemy.  But  if  in  the  interior  of  the  ravelin 
there  should  be  a  reduit,  this  last  ought,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  have  le&s  relief  by  two  or  thae  f.et  than  the  curtain; 
and  then,  in  order  to  afford  a  plunging  fire  from  the  redait 
into  the  tavetin,  the  hitter  should  be  two  of  three  feet  lower 
than  the  former.  It  nu^ht  however  to  have  a  command  of 
six  or  wjvuu  leet  over  the  L'hu  is  in  its  front,  tliat  the  tire  of 
its  artillery  may  not  annoy  the  clcfenilers  on  liie  bancjuctto 
itf  its  covercd-way.  Therwfure,  if  ihe  eoaiitiand  of  tho 
enceinte  over  the  ground  is  18  feet,  and  that  of  the  glacis  is 
seven  liMt,  the  differences  between  tho  heighu  of  the  enceints 
and  ledttit,  and  of  the  rednit  and  itvolm,  nay  be  two  ftet 
successively. 

RAVEN.  [(30RTIDA.  vol.  viii.,  p.  68.]  We  subjoin  a 
cut  of  the  hi  >  1  <iM  i  foot  of  this  spMies  as  brioitging  to  att 
cmiuenlly  omuivoruus  form. 
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He««l  anil  Foot  of  R«T«n. 

RAVENGLASS.   fCi  mukklano.] 

RAVENNA.  LEGAZIU'NE  DI,  a  province  of  the 
Papal  State,  is  bounded  ou  llie  north  J)y  the  province  of 
Ferrara,  un  the  west  by  that  of  Bologna  and  by  the  grand- 
ducb;  of  TiMcaoyf  on  the  south  bj  the  province  of  ForSi, 
and  on  tho  Mtt  by  the  Adriatic.  The  ana  is  about  933 
square  miles,  and  the  population  149.000.  (Neigebaur; 
Calindri.)  The  eastern  part  of  the  province,  which  lies  near 
the  Adtiatii',  i>  low  and  marshy,  but  the  weslcrii  or  inland  i 
part,  whicii  stretrhes  tu  lliu  faol  of  ilio  Tuhcuii  Api-nnines,  j 
in  the  neiglibourho'id  of  Iniola  and  Faeuza,  is  heallhy,  well  | 
eultivaled,  and  thickly  inhabited.  Tlie  chivf  product^i  of 
the  countiy  are  eom,  mne,  silk,  hemp,  and  cattle.  A  con- 
siderable quantiu  of  sea-salt  is  derived  fipom  the  lagoon  of 
Cenria,  wnieh  belongs  to  the  government,  and  is  a  souree 
of  revenue.  The  principal  towns  of  the  provinco  arc  Ra- 
venna, Faenza,  Imola;  Ccrvia,  a  small  town,  in  an 
unhealthy  situation,  near  thu  scu-coast,  has  akiut  1000 
inhabitants ;  Brisigbella,  near  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  has 
about  7000  inhabitants,  including  its  territory ;  and  Castel 
BiHogpim,  a  bnsUiiv  lowii»  in  a  lartila  diatf  iet»  has  about 
4000  inhabitanta. 

TTie  province  of  Ravenna  is  crossed  by  mnnernti<:  streams, 
which  rise  in  thu  Tuscan  Apennines,  and  tl;)\v  m  a  north- 
east direction  to  the  Adri;itic.  The  priiicijiLil  aru  —  the 
Santemo,  which  Hows  by  Iroola;  the  Seniu;  the  Latnone, 
which  flows  near  PlMnsa;  the  Montonc,  which  enters  the 
tM  below  Ramm :  and  the  Ronoiv  which  joins  the  M on- 
ion* above  ita  ittoutli. 

The  province  is  divided,  for  administrative  purposes,  into 
three  districts : — Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Imola.  A  road 
leads  from  Faenza  to  Tuscany  by  ascending;  the  valley  of 
the  Lamone,  and,  after  crossing  the  Apennines  above  Mar- 
radi.  daaoeiids  into  the  vall^  «f  tna  Sieves  north  of 
Floianeob 

RAVENNA,  aitnated  in  44*  a*  N.  lat  and  1«*  E. 
kog..  is  an  antient  city,  once  a  seaport,  but  now  Ave  milaa 

from  the  sea,  which  has  receded  all  along  this  coast,  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  wavt  ^,  and  of 
the  alluvial  earth  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  The  town 
is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  marshy  desolate  plain  covered  with 
niins,  which  recalls  to  the  mi'ud  of  the  traveller  the  Gam- 
puna  of  Rome.  Between  Ravenna  and  the  aea  is  the 
*  Kneta,*  or  forest  of  pmes,  which  extends  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length  along  thi;  s«a  coast,  and  which  has  been 
noticed  by  Dante,  Rocr;\'  lo.  I  )ryiii n,  uid  Byron  (Z>on /Han, 
e.  iii.).  Ginanni  has  wruteu  a  dettortptioa  of  tlie  various 
kiodt  of  pines  and  otiMrtnea  of  which  the  Ibnat  eouiata: 


Shna  civile  e  naturaie  Mle  Pittete  Havennati,  4to.,  Rom^ 
1774,  with  plates. 

Ravenna  is  an  arohbishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the 
legate  of  the  inrovince :  it  has  a  college,  and  civil,  eriminal, 
and  commercial  courts.  The  population  is  about  18,000 
(Calindri.)  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  fourth  ccitlury,  but 
siiici'  tlial  time  almost  ronipleiely  rebuilt,  retains  several 
sculptures  and  other  remains  of  its  early  age :  the  baptistery, 
detached  from  the  church,  is  still  in  ii^  oiii^inal  stale.  The 
church  of  Santa  Vitale  was  budt  by  Justinian  in  imitation 
of  Santa  Sophia  of  Constantinople :  it  has  some  handsome 
pillars  of  granite,  and  a  lana  nuaie^  in  good  preservation, 
representing  the  emperor  Justinian  with  nis  courtiers,  and 
his  em  jircss  Theodora  attended  by  her  ladies.  The  mau- 
soleum uf  Pl;ii  i:lia,  daughter  of  Thcodosius.  and  sister  of 
Honorius,  ai.d  tl.;it  of  her  sreund  liusb.uid  Conslantius, 
are  in  tSie  vaults  beneath.  Ravenna  has  many  Byzantine 
niuiiuinents  and  recollections,  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  Greek  rather  than  an  Italian  city.  Tlie  enuieh  of 
St  John  the  Baptiit,  was  built  by  Fladdia,  a«  veil  aa  that 
of  St.  .Tohn  the  Evangelist,  with  its  altar,  made  of  por- 
phyry and  other  valuable  marbles.  The  mausoleum  uf 
Theodoric,  whuli  is  outside  of  the  town,  has  a  monolithic 
dome,  nearly  lUO  feet  in  circumference,  which  has  been 
transformed  into  a  church,  called  Santa  Maria  RirtMidai 
There  is  a  portioo.  supported  by  eight  granite  vAwam,  and 
other  remains  of  the  splendid  palace  of  Theodorie,  which 
was  inhabited  by  his  successors  the  Exarchs.  Charlo- 
manne  strippc<l  it  of  itn  ornaments,  which  he  carried  into 
Fr.mcc.  'I'he  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  in  Classe,  so  called 
bccuuHe  it  was  built  on  the  bite  of  the  old  port,  is  c  ma:;- 
nificent  structure,  raised  also  by  Theodorie,  with  tweni>  - 
fbur  large  columns,  each  of  a  single  piece  of  marbloa  which 
wan  brought  from  Constantinople ;  and  a  fine  moaaie,  re- 
presenting a  view  of  Ravenna  in  the  sixth  oentur}',  with 
numerous  flgnres  of  aamts.  The  great  altar  is  made  of 
porphyry,  vetdo  antico,  and  oriental  alabaster ;  and  the 
pulpit,  which  is  of  marble,  is  of  curious  workmanship.  Ra- 
venna, next  to  Rome,  is  the  city  of  Italy  which  abound.s 
most  with  valuable  and  rare  marbles  from  Greece,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  church  of  St.  Apollinaris  contains  the  tombs  of 
many  of  the  old  aiehbisbopa  of  Ravenna,  andaaarieaof  their 
portraits. 

The  other  remarkable  churches  of  Ravenna  are — Santa 
Maria  in  Porto,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century;  St.  Romuald, 
which  now  belongs  to  the  college  of  Ravenna ;  Santa  Agatha  ; 
St. Theodore  ;  St.  Domenico ;  St.  Michele,  which  was  trans- 
formed under  the  French  into  a  tish-market;  and  St. 
Franeia,  which  haa  the  tonbaof  the  J^olonta  lords  of  Ra- 
venna. An^  thaae  dinrehes  are  adorned  with  ricli  marbles, 
valuable  paintings,  mosaics,  and  sculptures.  The  church 
of  St  Lurento.  outside  of  the  town,  built  by  the  eraperur 
Iiun<jr;us,  was  Jcsi loycd  in  1S6S,  and  thiB  niBiMa  MluBBns 
were  carried  to  Rome. 

Tlie  public  library  of  Ravenna  contains  40,000  volumes 
and  700  MSS.,  among  which  an  a  MS.  of  the  pbqw  of 
Aristophanes,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  of  which  Rekker 
made  use  for  his  edition,  T><>niloii,  Tlicre  is  also  a 

cabinet  of  antient  medaU  and  niscrtiilions.  and  a  ^;allery  of 
paintings. 

The  mausoleum  of  Dante,  who  died  at  Ravenna,  was 
raised  in  the  fifteenth  centurv,  bv  Bernardo  Bembo,  a  Ve- 
netian nodaata,  and  father  of  Cardinal  Bembo :  it  haa  bami 
repaired  aeveml  timai.  The  aanaa  of  Honoring  Pbei^ 
Theodorie,  Naraes,  Jostioian,  and  Danto  an  all  ■saoeiatad 
with  Ravenna. 

The  antient  town  of  Cla-ssis,  the  port  of  Ravenna,  which 
stood  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  city,  was  destroyed  in 
the  year  728  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Longofaards:  it  ia 
now  a  marsh,  four  miles  distant  from  the  sea.  (Sea  the 
antient  topography  of  the  coast  about  Ravenna,  in  Bertoldi, 
•  Memorie  del  Po  di  Primaro,*  Ferrara,  1785.)  Ravenna  is 
18  miles  north-east  of  Forli,  and  30  miles  north-west  of  Ri- 
mini. A  r  i  iil  lends  from  Ravenna  to  Rimini  alon^^  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  passing  by  Cervia  and  Ces>enatico. 

Ravenna  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of  the 
UmbrL  It  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Boii,  and  fiormed 
rart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  is  not  partieulariy  netieed  hi 
Roman  history  till  the  time  of  the  Empire^  when  the  port  of 
Ravenna  became  one  of  the  two  great  stations  for  the 
Roman  fleet,  Misenuin  bein;^'  the  other.  Tiberius  sur- 
rounded Ravenna  with  walU,  of  which  the  gate,  or  arch, 
ealiod  '  Pbrta  Auraaii'iianmnanl.  Bat  it  waa  aflar  Om 
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separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  that  Ravenna 
attaine  l  iis  greatest  importance.  The  harbour  became  the 
chief  means  ofcotnmunicatiou  between  the  two  ciapircii;  and 
several  emperors  of  tlu;  \Vi-,t.  Ilononus  I,  his  siHter  Pla- 
ciJia,  and  her  son  Valuotiniaous  IIL,  niudi'  Hnvcnna  their 
place  ut  residence.  AftervudtOliesriuij.  Nepo&,  Orestes, 
«od  other  ephemertkl  pnppsts.  who  Mweeeded  «teh  other  on 
the  throne  of  the  West,  resided  likewiee  at  Ravenna.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  Tlieodoric  made  Ravenna  the  ca|ntal 
of  his  kiugduiu,  aud  hu  gr^'utly  embellished  the  town. 
When  Narse*,  the  general  oY  Justinian,  having  overthrown 
the  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  a.d.  563,  was  appomted  by  the 
emperor,  exarch  or  governor-general  of  Italy,  he  fixed  his 
Teudeofie  at  Raveaba.  which  eooluined  under  bis  suoccssors 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  Imperial  adminiatration  in  Italy,  tilt 
Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lontiobards,  took  Ravenna,  a.d.  752. 
In  755,  Pepin,  having  defeated  Astolphus,  obliged  him  to 
give  up  Ravenna  and  the  district  called  the  Pentapolis  to 
the  sec  of  Rome.  Hut  the  cession  wait  metoiy  noiuinai,  and 
the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  appear  to  have  bad  the  civil 
administration  of  tho  town  and  its  territory,  which  was  still 
called  theExanhate  for  a  long  period nadertbeCkrldvuigian 
djUMtf.  [Fatal  State.] 

In  the  middle  ages,  Ravenna,  like  the  other  towns  of 
North  Italy,  woa  a  republic,  and,  like  them,  it  had  its  faciiuns, 
which  were  headed  by  two  powerful  families,  ihc  Travcrsan 
and  the  Polenta.  In  tlio  latter  jiarl  of  tlie  KUli  cenliir)-  the 
Polenta  drove  away  the  Travcrsari,  and  usurped  tho  su|>reme 
power.  Guido  da  Plolenta,  laid  of  Ravenna,  was  the  father 
of  the  beatttiful  Fraiie«ac»»  who  manried  Lancelot  Malateata, 
lord  of  Rimini,  and.  being  detected  by  her  husband  in 
adultery  with  his  brother  Paul,  was  killed  by  him  together 
with  her  jiaramour.  Tins  catastrophe  has  furnished  Dante 
vvitli  the  subject  of  one  of  liis  most  affecting  episodes 
(Injermi,  v.).  Dante  n\  \m  baiu:>hmcnt  was  the  friend  and 
guest  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  who  protected  him  in  his  old  days 
and  bestowed  on  him  funeral  honours  after  hi^  death.  The 
aneoessocaof  Guido  remained  in  possession  of  Uavenoatill 
the  year  1440',  when  the  Venetiaas  took  it  The  Veneltans 
kept  it  until  1 509.  when  it  was  taken  fton  them  by  the  French 
under  Louis  XII.  In  1.'I2  tho  French  army  under  Gaston 
de  Foix,  duke  of  ISeiuourii,  fought  a  desperate  Iwttle  near 
Ravenna  aL;;uiist  the  Spanish  and  Pujial  triHtps.  Tlie  Freiich 
woo  the  baitlc,  but  lu&i  ibeir  commander,  and  soon  after 
they  Were  <  ompelltid  to  retire  from  Italy.  Kearly  20,000 
men  lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  a  email  mad>lo 
pillar  was  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Roneo.  and  issiill 
railed  'the  pillar  of  the  Fretich.'  By  the  treaty  of  Boloi^a 
III  1530,  Ravenna  and  its  territory  wcro  given  up  to  the  pone. 
Kuhv  IS  II  leronymus^  AtionVinfln  Saoeimaiim  labn  XL, 

fjl..  Venue.  1590.) 

RAVENSCROFT,  THOMAS,  a  composer  and  editor 
much  esteemed  at  the  cotninencemcnt  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  in  159'2,  educated  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Musir^  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  it  is  supposed,  when  only  fifteen  years 
of  age.  In  1611  he  prinud  a  eollection  of  twenty-three 
;iart->oni^s.  under  the  title  of  Meiismaia,  Musical  P/ian- 
i/i'i,-.  ice  ,  in  whicli  is  his  justly  admired  four- voiced  song, 
'Canst  thou  love  and  lie  alone?'  In  1614  appeared  his 
Bri^  Discourse,  8(0.,  ano'thcr  coUeetun  of  twenty  part- 
sonfN,  to  which  is  pcdUad  a  disooiliM  «r  essay  on  ^  old 
nnstcal  proportions,  a  vain  endeavonr  to  resene  them  flrom 
tliij  iiei;'iei-t  into  wliich  Ihev  had  deservedly  falleti.  In  16'il 
lie  made  some  atouemuut  lor  this  absurd  and  aliortive 
attempt,  by  publishing  'The  wholo  Book  of  Psalm»,  kc. 
compu&i.-d  into  four  parts  by  sundry  authors,  to  such  bcvtiial 
tunes  as  have  been  and  are  usually  sung  in  England,  Scot- 
land. Wolei,  Gennany.  Italy,  France,  and  the Neiherlat tils.' 
Among  tlie '  authors '  appnr  the  names  of  Tallis*  Moi ley. 
John  Hilton  (father  of  the  poet),  &e.  Many  are  by  Ra- 
venacroft,  who,  had  he  only  produced  St.  David's,  Canterbury, 
and  Bangor  tunes,  would  have  ensured  tlie  respect  :',nd  ^ru 
titude  of  his  country.  The  wi.rk  contains  a  melody  for  ouch 
of  the  hundred  and  filiy  ji^alms,  inany  newly  composed, 
and  all  harmonised  by  the  above-mentioned  per.Mins.  (Supp. 
lo  Mus.  Lib.)  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  collection  of  the 
kind  that  had  appeared,  and,  judging  from  the  specimens 
that  have  come  under  onr  view,  it  is  a  most  valuable  work. 

[PsALKOIJY.]  Tradition  n scribes  to  Ravenscroft  tho  tneril 
of  having  been  compiler  of  two  other  works,  similar  in  clia- 
rarttr  to  the  3/tf/i*ma/tt— namely,  Bimmelia  and  Deuiero- 
mtUa,  both  well  known  to  musical  antiquariey,  highly 


valued  by  them,  and  now  exceedingly  rare :  and  the  tradt- 
tion  receiver  support  from  an  allusion  in  the  '  Apolopio' 
to  his  'Brief  Discourse,'  to  'Harmonies  by  divcnt  and 
sundry  authors.'  formerly  published  by  him.  the  errors  in 
which,  he  says,  are  'corrected  in  this  (i.e.  The  Discourse) 
fourth  and  last  work.'  The  Pammptia,  comprising  one  hun* 
dred  pieces,  is  dated  1609 ;  the  DeuUrmdiat  containing 
thirty- two,  bears  the  same  date.  A  selection  from  the  Ibnr 
above-named  secular  works  wa.*  private!^  ]  ilf  -1  iti  1822, 
for  tiie  use  of  The  Roxburgbe  Club,  by  the  Unite  of  Marl- 
borough, who  unhesitatingly  a  rribes  the  fcholeXo  Ravens- 
croft,  though  it  miffht  have' been  seen  at  a  glance  tbat^ 
composer  was  author  of  but  m  ihw,  while  he  nij  have 
been  editor  of  alL 

RAWIT8CU.  tPonw.l 

RAY.  [Liftitr] 

RAY.  JOliN,  or  WR.\Y  (as  ho  at  one  limu  spelt  hi* 
name),  who  may  be  coIl^lliered  as  tbe  fiiuadcr  of  true  prin- 
cipl<»  of  classification  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  was  born  at  Black-Notley 
near  Brnintree  in  Essex,  on  the  29lh  of  November,  1627.  He 
received  a  good  edoeathiD,  being  sent  first  to  the  grammar- 
Bclioid  ut  Braintree,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridf^e,  w  here  he  entered  at  Catherine  Hall,  but  8ub«equently 
removed  to  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  111  1019,  tui^ethcr  with  Is-iae  liairow.  .\t  the  age  of 
tweiity-lhree  he  w.as  appointed  Greek  lecturer,  and  two 
years  afterwards  mathematical  tutor  to  his  college.  He  was 
also  private  tutor  to  several  gentlemen  of  rank,  and  among 
others  to  one  who  possessed  a  kindred  spiht  to  himselA  and 
whoee  name  afterwards  became  closely  lusodated  with  his 
own  in  the  paths  of  science,  Franei^  Willughby.  Ray 
was  always  fond  of  the  study  of  natural  history,  but  it  u 
recorded  by  his  biographers  that  the  circumstance  which 
chietly  gave  nm  to  lii^^  cultivation  of  the  science  of  botany 
(in  which  he  afterwards  became  so  distinguished)  was  an 
illness,  for  the  removal  of  which  he  was  recommended  to  take 
frequent  exercise  out  of  doors.  Bein^  compelled  to  remit  his 
drier  studies^  he  colloetod  mod  investigatea  the  different  wild 
plants  which  he  met  with  in  hfs  walks  about  Cambridge, 
ami  in  Ifino  published  a ' Calalogus  P'anlarum  circa  Canla- 
hrifiKim  nascentium,'  1  vol.  bvo.,  whicli  he  say*  took  him 
ten  ye;irs  to  ctunpile. 

During  his  residence  at  the  University  he  travelled  over 
the  greater  part  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  the 
pursuit  of  botanical  and  aoological  information,  and  was 
generally  accompanied  in  these  excursions  by  his  flriend  and 

Cupil  Mr.  AVillu2;hby.  At  the  Restoration  he  took  orders, 
ut  never  held  any  church  preferuiunl,  nor  perfui  tned  regu- 
lar parochial  duty  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  wa^  obi  ^ed 
to  resign  his  fellowship  in  consequence  of  the  passing  oUhe 
Act  of  Uaiformity,  to  which  he  could  luA  eonscieiiciously 
subscribe.  After  leaving  the  University  lie  n-sided  chieliy 
with  Mr.  Willughby  at  Middlelon  Hall  ui  arwickabire, 
and  devoted  the  Mmaindw  of  bis  life  solelv  to  tbepuiauit  of 
natural  history.  In  1063  he  embarked  nrthe  Continent 
with  Mr.  Will ughliy,  where  they  remained  for  three  years 
travelling  through  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Italy,  Swit- 
eerland,  and  France;  and  collecting  infjrmation  rcsi)ccting 
the  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit  these  dili'erent  coun- 
tries. Willughby  attended  chieC^  to  zoology,  and  Ray  to 
botany.  An  account  of  this  lonr  was  published  by  Ray  in 
1673,  1  vol.  Svo.  In  1667  be  was  deeted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  the  Transactions  of  which  learned  body  lie 
contributed  some  valuable  papers.  In  167*2  he  bad  thi> 
misfirtuiie  to  lose  his  frien<t  Mr.  Willughby.  wii  i  il  i  ut 
ihe  age  of  37,  leavinj:;  him  guardian  to  his  two  s'ms  (ih»} 
younger  of  whom  wa--  af:erw;ir(Ls  created  Lord  Middlelon) 
and  a  legacy  of  6UA  per  annum.  Alter  superintending  the 
educatum  of  Mr.Willughby'schildren  for  some  time  at  Mid- 
dieton  Uail.  he  removed  to  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  then  to  Falkboam  Hall,  Essex,  and  lastly  be 
1  i;' '  d  in  lfi79  at  Black-Notley,  his  tiativo  place,  wlieie  he 
remamudtdl  iiw  death,  which  took  place  January  17,  17U4-5, 
at  the  ago  of  7  7.  In  107 J  he  married  a  young  lady  24 
years  younger  tiuui  himself,  by  whom  he  left  three  daugh- 
ters. Ray  was  not  more  respected  for  his  scientific  ac- 
quirements than  for  his  benevolenee^  which  was  combined 
with  high  moral  and  religtoua  worth. 

Ray  left  many  works,  among  which  the  botanical  and 
;'.oological  hold  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  and 
literature  of  those  sciences,  that  they  demand  a  brief  notice 
His  first  publication  was  tbe 'Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing 
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m  the  neighbourhood  ofOtmbridgy  wbioh  we  h»n  «li«u1]r  | 

mentioned.  This  work  conltttns  a  aescription  of  9VS  tfweiM 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  accompanied  with  the  synn- 
nyms  of  the  pnncijjal  boiamcal  aullmr*  who  had  preceded 
hiiu:  it  is  curious,  from  its  being  the  first  jirwluciioii  of  a 
man  who  afterwards  attained  to  such  great  celebrity,  and  it 
exhibits  traeef  of  Ihoie  singular  powers  of  observation  which 
he  afterwards  to  amiiMntlv  dttpUyed.  In  the  prehn^ 
which  in  this,  as  in  most  of  his  otner  worin,  eontaina  much 
interesting  rnntter.  he  ch"5cribes  the  difficultlef?  which  hf  had 
to  overcotiie  in  the  prusucution  of  his  hiManu-al  studies,  the 
principal  of  wli:ch  was  the  want  ofsonio  acknowledged  guide 
which  he  might  follow  in  the  determination  of  speries. 
Many  curious  notes  are  introduced  into  this  catalogue, 
which  have  not  onlv  nfuwm  to  the  stnietan  ud  proper- 
ties of  the  pluita  themeelvea.  hut  to  odier  parts  of  natuml 

liistory,  particularly  entomology,  to  which  he  ap;ienrs  to  have 
already  paid  con-iderahle  atlentioa:  among  other  facts  he 
observed  the  herinapinMihti-in  of  the  snail.  A  suppk  tnent 
to  this  catalogue  appeared  in  16G3,  and  a  second  tti  1685. 

In  1682  appeared  his  '  MethodlM  Flantarum  Nova,'  1 
vol.  8vo.,  in  which  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  dasftifj- 
ing  plants,  which,  when  altered  and  aniended.  as  It  snhaa- 

S[uentlv  was  by  him'iLif  at  a  later  period,  unquestionably 
brmed  the  basis  of  that  nicthu'l  which  under  tho  name  of 
the  system  of  .lutiieu  is  universally  re<  eive  l  at  the  present 
day.  lo  the  formation  of  the  priuc^al  croups  into  which 
be  divided  tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  Ray  derived  his  charac- 
tore  MB^tmea  ftom  the  fruit,  •ometimes  from  the  flower, 
and  aottetiinea  ftom  other  part*  of  the  plant,  as  eaeh  in  Its 
turn  seemed  to  ufTer  tlie  most  .<.trong!y  m.irkcd  points  of  dis- 
tinction, lie  first  proposed  the  divi.iioti  of  plants  into  dico- 
tyledons and  monocotyleilons.  *  Florifcras  divulinuis,'  he 
•ays,  *ia  dicoiyledones,  quarum  scmina  sata  binis  foiiis  ano- 
inalii  aeniinalibus  dictis  quae  colyledonum  usum  prtestant 
i  tefft  eiennt,  vel  in  binoa  saltern  loboidividantarquaitivis 
eos  supra  terrain  folioram  spede  Boll  eflhtant;  et  monaeo- 
tyl^(iiinr<!,  qutD  nec  folia  scminalia  bina  efTerunt  nec  lobos 
bmus  conduiil."  IIu  extended  these  divisions  both  to  trees 
and  herbs,  stating  that  palms  differ  as  mucli  ;n  this  respect 
from  otiier  trees,  as  grasses  and  lilies  do  from  oilier  herbs. 
Though  be  made  these  great  discoveries  and  improvements, 
Ray  obstinately  coolinued  in  the  old  error  or  separating 
woody  from  herhaeeoua  plants,  or  trees  from  heihsi  and  he 
held  a  lung  controversy  with  Rivinuson  this  point:  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  slate  that  one  of  these  divisions  might  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  the  presence  of  buds,  which 
he  says  are  only  developed  in  woody  plants.  To  bim  is  due 
however  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of 
buds,  for  ho  says  that  they  are  points  at  which  new  annual 

Slants  spring  up  from  the  old  slock,  but  he  Stopped  short  in 
iadisoovery  in  not  eatendinf  them  to  herbaeeous  plants.  In 
the  first  edition  of  tite  '  Meihodus*  he  formed  23  classes, 
takini;  the  woody  plants  fu^t,  which  he  divided  into  trees 
anil  shrubs.  In  tins  s)si(}m  he  fell  into  many  errors,  one  of 
the  most  jilaring  of  whiLli,as  he  himself  afterwards  observed, 
was  tho  separation  of  Uic  diflerent  species  of  corn  from  the 
ulher  gra&ses.  He  aubsequenily  altered  this,  and  revised 
the  whole  amngenient,  tuaking  34  gioiipa  inafead  of  ii ; 
many  of  which  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  are  adopted 
by  botanies  of  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  natural 
orders.  Tiie  following  table,  taken  from  the  second  edition 
of  bis '  Mcthodua,*  piAlishadin  1703;  will  give  an  eniline  of 
his  ^slem:'^ 
Heihaeeons  \ 
plants  and  I 

undershiHibs  s  Irnporfeol  or 
not  hearing  I  without  visihle 
buds  J  (lowers    .    •   .  1.  Submarine  plants. 

S.  Funguses. 

3.  Mosses. 

4.  Capillar}-. 

'Perfect  or  flower- 
ing plants-— 
DieoiyledeiMs  .  i,  8tamiiiaoui,t>.Ap«tal- 
ous. 

Flower oomponnd  6.  Plani])etalous,  mlllqr. 

7.  Discoid  with  pappus 
seed. 

a  Corymbifmemb 

y.  Lapitale. 

:  •liilhitePUatknun;«Ut.8.p,8. 


Flower  simple:— 

With  1  nehod  seed  10.  MenoaMnMH, 

Vithlmkedaeedsil.  UmbeUiftioiHi 

12.  Stellate. 
With4nekedseedsl3.  Rough  Icared. 

14.  Veitic^late. 

With  many  naked 

aeods  .   .   .  lA.  H^ksm&maoL. 
Beeds  coated  with 

pulp     ,    ,    ,16.  Pomifcrous. 

17.  Bacciferous. 

In  ^-  veral  disUnoi 

vessels  .    ,    .18.  MuUisiliqnous. 
Inaiteglevsl  19u  Menopetaloua  and  ^ 

peialoos  plants, 

20.  Siliquose. 

21.  Leguminose. 

22.  Feotapeialons. 

Mbnoootyledones, 
or  grass  leaved : — 

Bearing  ttowers    S8.  BllHMueeraalbiilbQVI. 
Without  proper 
floteen    .   .84  Stemineein  gtwaw. 

M»  Anoamlaiie  fUBM. 

Trees  or  iMonocotyledones: 
shrubs  bear- i with  arundinaee- 
ing  buds,    jous  leaves     •    .  86.  Palms 
DicotyIedimes!-> 
Flowers  temoto 

tnm  fnix     .  t7.  Oenifttom. 
(MontBcioua  or 

dioecious)  .    .  28.  Not  eouiferoua. 
Flowers  contigu- 
ous to  fruit : — 
RnJt  .    .    ,    ,  29.  Umbilioaled. 

SO.  Not  umbilieetad, 
Sf .  Dry.  net  siliquose. 

.?2.  Siliquose. 
Flower    ,     .     .33.  Papilionaceous. 

34.  Anomalous  plants. 
Th««  arrangement  wm  too  far  m  advance  of  the  luiow> 
Icdgo  of  the  day,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  wee  little 
appreciated  or  adopted  by  his  contemporaries  and  imin»> 
diate  successors,  who,  instead  of  improving  the  arrangemefit 
so  ably  sketched  out,  set  about  establishing  others  on  arti- 
ficial principles,  all  of  which  are  rapidly  sinking  into  oblivion, 
while  the  principles  of  Ray  are  lacitlv  admitted,  and  many 
of  his  fundamental  divisions  adopted  in  that  beautiful  but 
still  imperfect  natural  .system  «  hich  has  been  formed  by  the 
labours  of  Jussieu,  Brown,  De  Candollob  L^ley, 'end 
others. 

While  he  made  these  important  improvements  in  classifi- 
cation, this  great  botanist  did  not  neglect  the  study  of 
species;  his  *  Catalo^jus  Planlarum  An_^h;r  f  reappeared 
111  1670,  arranc;ed  alphabetically,  and  baa  tieun  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  Floras  of  this  country.  A  second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1677.  and  in  1690  he  published  a  third,  entitled 
*  Synopsis  Methudica  Stirpium  Britannioaram,'  which  iia 
arranged  according  to  his  natural  system.  Another  edition 
of  the  '  Synopsis'  came  out  in  1696,  and  it  was  a|i|iJn  repub- 
lished by  Dillenius  in  1724.  This  work,  of  which  Ihe  edi- 
tion of  IG'.^S  IS  the  best,  is  very  accurate.  Ray  examined 
every  plant  described  in  the  work  himself,  and  inveatigated 
their  syooorms  with  great  care. 

In  ISM  he  publi^hcJ  '  Siirpium  Europmram  extts  Bri- 
tannia* eteMemtinm  Sylloge.'  This  work  eonUina  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  diose  plants  wmeh  he  bad  himself  eoUeeted  on  the 
Continent,  as  well  a%  many  wliich  had  been  dseojhed  hy 
others.    Tile  synonyms  arp  here  very  exact. 

His  largci^t  botanical  w(,.rk  was  a  general  llntoria  Plaii- 
tarum,'  the  first  volume  of  which  came  out  m  )n86.  fol. :  a 
second  appeared  in  1G8S:  and  a  third,  which  was  supple- 
mentary, in  1704.  In  this  vast  work  be  collected  and  aiv 
ran^ed  all  the  speeies  of  plants  wbieb  had  then  been  de- 
scribed by  botanists;  he  ennmerated  18,624  8piH;icn.  Waller, 
isprcngol,  Adanson.  and  others  speak  of  this  work,  as  btitig 
the  produce  of  immense  labour,  and  as  containing  much 
learning  and  acute  criticism;  but  from  its  nature  it  was  of 
course  principally  a  oompilation. 

Ray  made  maayieMarches  in  vagstable  physiology.  H 
imblisbed  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  'Philosophical 
rraiisectior'; '  fNr.  nsi.  n  the  rnidc  of  n.icent  of  the  sap, 
and  we  find  mnoy  observations  on  the  structure  and  Aiae- 
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tima  of  planta  M»ttered  through  hu  various  worin.  Id  the 
Irat  volume  of  (be  '  Hittoria  Plkntarum'  he  collected  toge- 

ilicr,  uaiicr  ilnj  uil«  of"  DePlantu>iii  Genero.*  all  ilie  pnii- 
cipitl  diacuvene^  winch  had  been  m&ile  on  thtt  tttructuro  iiid 
properliet  of  plmit?  by  Cosalpin,  Grew,  Malpighi,  and 
oilwn,  «•  wiiU  aa  by  bimaelfi  ■<>  tiiAt  bo  tbiu  BubUabed  bj 
Aur  ibo  moot  ooaplota  inUodnatioD  to  botaoy  tint  bod  iImh 

•PMMOd. 

In  BooU>|,'y  Ray  rank*  alinoit  as  hifh  tt  in  botany;  and 

bi«vr.,itk-,  1,111  r|,!s  subject  urr  rvm  Tit  in"*  important,  as  tliey 
Still  m  u  great  iiu'a^urc  preserve  liiuir  utility.  Cuvier  !>a)*, 
that  '  tbey  may  be  ujnsitiered  as  the  foundanuii  of  modern 
zoology,  fur  naturalittit  are  obliged  toconault  them  overv  in- 
»luit.  for  tite  porptMW  of  deanng  up  the  diffioiilliM  vhich 
tboy  meet  with  in  tbe  voclu  of  Liaovm  ond  Mi  flopvioia.' 
Mr.  WiUogbby.  nt  tb»  tine  of  bit  deotb,  lofk  to  bb  friend 
Ra^  Ibo  tank  of  arrannng  and  publishing  tbe  varioui  ma- 
tenala  vbieb  he  had  collected  for  an  exit^mive  work  on  the 
animal  kingdom.  Ruy  L-\liibitfd  as  much  zi-al  a.s  fidutit)  m 
tbe  tfkeotiUon  of  tln^  iruitt,  far  ii«  uii^bl  iiave  called  (hu 
works  |i.irily  own  without  much  injustice,  as  he  hud 
aaatfted  iu  liie  firat  collection  of  the  materials,  and  had  the 
Mlirotaakof  amngnig  and  classifying  them ;  beaidea which, 
it  ia  to  obaam,  aa  Caviar  ba»  ramarkodt  tbat  tba  bit- 
toriei  vt  plants  and  BDimals  ara  l»th  trrltten  by  tbosame 
liaml. 

The  •  Oriiilhologia  '  uf  WilUipfhby,  which  was  the  fust 
part  of  tile  work  that  ap|;eure<I,  was  pubiislieii  in  \i\76, 
ona  vol'  fol..  ««>th  aeventy  seveti  |ilates.  An  Kiiglisli  trans- 
bUion  of  it,  by  Uay,  appeared  the  following  year.  The  re- 
mainiof  put»  wbick  is  tho  ntoat  oomplate,  was  tba '  U  iatoria 
Piserani.'and  did  not  aome  one  till  1686,  6  vols.  fol.  These 
works  contain  a  (treat  number  of  new  species  of  birds  and 
fishes,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Willughby  and  Ray 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  a»  as  those  which  had  bcsen  pre- 
viously described.  Cuvitir  says,  *  the  fishes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  described  with  rare  precision,  and  it  is  frequently 
osaisr  to  find  spaoios  in  WilUigbby  than  in  Liunttua.' 
Uaoy  of  tba  flgaiaa  in  Uimb  voria  ar*  oiigiabt,  aad-  very 
good. 

Ray  pabltahed  savaral  works  of  his  own  on  loology.  He 

Mndertook  to  fjrm  a  classical  arrani/ement  of  the  wliulo  animal 
kingdom,  as  lie  bail  of  ihe  vt-getiible;  and,  in  lOU.i,  Uc  iiub- 
lished  his  'Synopgig  Methixhc*  Aninialnui),  Quadrupc-auni, 
el  ^erpeuiint  Get)t:ri&,'  oiio  vol.  8vo.  Situilur  volumes  on 
birds  and  fishes  were  uUu  prepared  by  him,  but  were  not 
fObiisbed  till  aAer  his  death,  by  Dr.  iWbaa,  ia  17)3.  The 
two  last  are  principally  abridgments  of  the  great  works 
published  under  tho  name  of  Willu^liby.  ITu  a^^o  left  a  his- 
tory uf  nistcts,  w  hich  was  likewise  published  by  Ur.  D«irhaiii, 
at  the  expense  of  tite  Royal  Society,  unil  contains  an  appen- 
dix on  beetles,  by  Dr.  Lister.  This  last  work  is  remarkable 
for  tbe  numerous  and  accurate  descriptions  of  insects  which 
it  aontaiaa,jMrt  of  wbieta,  bo  says,  bad  boso  prepared  by  his 
IHand  Mr.  Willogbby.  Tba  autbor  baro  reacts  the  theory 
of  apontaaaotts  ganeration.  The  moat  important  character 
of  tho  toological  works  of  Ray  is  the  precise  and  clear 
method  of  clissirvcaiiim  .ii  h  he  adopted.  The  primary 
divisions  of  lu«  s}sIl'Iu  vturc-  loundt^il  on  thu  structure  of  the 
heart  and  urifans  uf  rospiialion.  II is  arrani;eiin;iit  of  the 
classes  of  quadrupeds  and  biids  has  been  followed  by  many 
naturalists.  B^iih  LnmieuH  and  SuObn  borrowed  largely 
fton  tbe  works  of  Ray.  BoSbaaxtraatad  from  WiUugbby's 
*  Ornithology.'  ainoat  all  Uie  anstomieal  part  of  bis  bistiuy 
of  birds;  aiwl  ('uvier  says  that  the  '  1^:  'i  >niiaire  d'lchlyo- 
logie,'  by  Daubeuton  and  Haiiy,  iu  liia  '  Kncyclop^ie  M6- 

thodique.'  consists  ID  gnat ]Mii  of  tiaoalationa  nam  Ray's 
works  on  fishes. 

In  sddition  to  hi;i  numerous  scientific  writings,  Ray  cora- 
Posad  soveral  works  oo  divinity  and  other  subjects :  the 
baoi  kaavn  of  Ibaia  ara,*  A  Cotlaction  of  Proverbs.'  which 
came  ont  in  1679.  and  went  tbroogh  several  aditions;  *T1m 
Wisdom  of  GoA  in  theCreation.'  1690,  which  also  had  an 
cxCensivn  sab- ;  '  A  Persuasion  to  a  Holy  Life,'  171';  :uid 
three  '  Phvsico  Theologioal  Discourses  coiitcrinui^  CIibos, 
tbe  Dc-lu^r,  and  tiie  Di*»olurion  ul  the  World,'  lO'ci. 

Ul/e.  by  Dr.  Derham;  Uaiier  s  Bil/l.  Bot.;  Life,  by 
Cuvit-r  and  Du  Petit  Tliouars,  in  the  Btog,  VntMT.t 
Wt,  by  Sir  J.  K.  Sinitb.  in  Rsea's  Cgdem.} 
ntAYlD  or  RADIATBD  ANIM ILST  RadhHa  or  Ra- 
diala.  Lamarck's  name  for  a  class  of  inverk'brate  animals, 
wbieh  he  divides  into  tbe  Radieurei  Moiaitei  and  the  Ra- 
dhint  BtMmimmf   Of  tba  tumt,  tlta , 


example  [Polmoorada.]  ;  tbe  latter  consist  of  the  Echivo- 
OKRUATA.    The  class  is  treated  uf  under  the  article  Steit 

LllUIilANH. 

R.AYNiOND,  Counts.  [Languedoc] 
RAY  MUM)  LULLY.    [LuLtv  ] 
RAVi\ A'UGUILLA'UME  THOMA'S  FRANQOIS, 
born  in  I'll,  $tSU  Genies,  in  the  provmoe  of  Ruuergua^ 
now  tho  deiiaTtment  de  TAveyron,  studied  in  the  Je^iuits' 
College  at  PiMnas,  and  took  orders  as  a  priest.    He  after- 
wards left  the  Jesuits,  and  came  to  Paris,  where  he  waa 
wade  aisistant  cuialu  of  tho  parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  1747. 
It  is  stated,  in  tho  *  Hio^raphu-  Univcr^clle,'  that  lie  wa-s 
dismissed  from  tbe  service  of  that  parish  in  cxmsoqueuce  of 
simoniacal  paatices;  among  others  for  exacting  illegal  feea 
(ot  porfonntog  tbo  olBoa  of  tho  dead.    Ue  nast  tumad 
to  htarary  pvrsaita.  and  baviag  mada  bimself  aequainted 
with  several  intliicnttal  men,  he  became  editor  of  ihe  '  Mor- 
cure  de  Fianci,'.'  He  also  wrote  '  Iii»loiie  du  Siaihouiiei  a;,' 
i'Jnio.,  1  7      u  licii  ha^  been  repi'intcd  sevcial  limes  ;  Iheiast 
■  editiuti  u  that  m'  Van*,  Ihi'i),  with  additions,    it  is  a  auper- 
I  Anal  work,  and  written  in  a  declamatory  style.  His '  Ilistoire 
du  Parlomont  d'Angleterre'  is  equally  superficial  and  inaceiir 
[  rate.    From  these  and  his  '  Anecdotes  littdraires,'  *  AnaO' 
I  dotes  bistoriauas,  iniUtairsa,at  politioues,'  and  otbar  similar 
I  light  works,  no  derived  a  considerable  profit.   At  the  same 
time  Raynal  >,peculaled  in  moi'cantilo  nlTairj,  unci,  it  Ib  said 
by  Ucsessari.  iii  his  '  S»!'cles  Litl^raires  de  la  France,'  that 
ho  employed  capital  lu  the  slave-trade.    At  l*aris  he  fie- 
qucnie  I  tho  society  ot  Uetvettus,  Holbach,  and  Madame 
fjoofTrui. 

In  1770  bo  publisbad  bis  grant  work,  by  wbieb  ba  js 
chiefly  known,  *  Histoiiw  Pbilooopbiqua  des  Btablittomans 

de»  Europ£*ens  dans  les  deux  Indes,' 4  voU.  b%'o.,  La  Have, 
without  tho  author's  name.  Tin  u^rk  was  reprinted  niveial 
times,  bjth  m  Fiance  and  out  of  Fiance,  wiiii  addition;,  by 
the  author;  and  altiiuugU  many  pa»»<iges  wfie  wratun  lu  a 
very  violent  tone  against  monarchy,  and  especially  the 
French  monarchy,  and  against  Christianity,  tho  French 
government  allowed  the  book  to  circulate  undisturbed.  In 
the  meaotiiiia  Rwml  travaUad  in  Holland  and  England* 
and  colloetod  frosh  matarials  fbr  bis  work,  of  wbiflb  ba  piilh 
li^hud  a  new  niid  enlarged  edition  at  GaaaTBi  \Q  vob.  gvov 
I'KU,  Willi  hi8  name  and  his  portrait. 

The  French  authorities  now  took  notice  of  t lie  book.  In 
May,  1781,  the  parliament  of  Paris  condemned  it  to  be  burned 
by  tba  bund  of  the  esecutionar,  and  ordered  the  author 
to  ba  aqaot^  and  bis  pioparly  laqiiaatratadt  but  bis  ihenda 
in  olBeo  gava  bim  tiuoly  notice  to  quit  Franeo  and  to  plsce 

liib  jiroperly  iu  saibty.  Raynal  rejianed  to  Sjta,  wl  ,  r  -  i 
yuuiijj  Belgian  addressed  tu  hini  a  laudatory  efiistle,  ■  i-a 
Nvniplie  de  Spa  a  r.\bb6  Rauial,' w  liu  h  dieiv  upon  the 
author  the  ccn»ure  ot  the  prince  bisbup  ut  Liege,  the  sove- 
reign of  the  county.  Raynal  replied  by  another  letter,  in 
which  he  abused  the  clergy,  ao4  bishops  in  particular,  in  the 
most  virulent  manner.  Ha  bad  long  since  openly  ra- 
nuunned  his  priestly  charaetarf  and  spoke  of  himself  as 
'having  been  onee  a  priost.'  From  Spa  he  repaired  to 
Saxe-(yotha,  and  from  thence  to  Beilin,  where  lie  soui;hI  an 
audience  of  Frederic  the  Great,  who,  being  displea.>ed  at 
some  passages  of  his  work  which  rellecied  upon  himself, 
declined  seeing  him  for  a  long  lime,  until  at  last,  Raynsl 
having  made  a  written  application,  Frederis  gave  him  an 
aiidiaaca  at  Potsdam,  raana  bim  sit  down,  and  taliMd  to 
bim  about  bis  former  histories  of  the  Stalbouderat  and  of 
the  parliament  of  England.  Rnynal  eogerly  said  that  lit- 
IjhiI  written  more  iin]>ortaiit  works  since.  'I  am  nut  at 
quuiiUe<l  with  them,'  leplied  Frederic  drily,  thu'^  pnltiiifjan 
end  to  further  remarks  on  that  topic.  (Thiebaull,  Ales  Sou- 
veairt  de  VingtAtit  de  Sijour  d  Berlin.)  Frederic  after- 
wards wrote  to  D'Alembert  conoerning  bis  interview  with 
Raynal,  who,  he  said,  spoke  inueb  about  tbe  waaltb,  tba  re- 
sources,  and  the  power  uf  nations,  and  in  ao  positive  a  man- 
ner, 'that,  in  listening  to  him,  I  almost  fancied  that  I  was 
listening  to  the  voice  of  Providence.'  In  l't*r,  Ra\  nal  w  as 
allowed  to  return  to  France,  but  tiot  lo  Pans.  His  Ineiul 
Maluuet,  w  ho  w  a.s  intendant-gcneral  of  the  navy  at  Touion, 
received  him  hospitably  in  his  house.  Raynal  marked  his 
laaidence  in  the  south  of  France  by  several  acts  of  benefl- 
ccnce  and  pbilantbwpy,  aa  ba  bad  dona  nievieusly  during 
a  journey  in  Swftserlsnd.  Drot,  in  bis  'Histoiro  du  Regno 
de  Ljuis  XVI..'  iiays:  'Raynal  was  a  good-hearted  man, 
easy  and  mild  in  his  manners ;  but  the  obscuntv  in  which 
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PMring  tta«t  tbe  valuabte  imteiial*  which  he  had  collected 
in  his  principal  work  on  the  trado  of  the  East  and  West 
JnLliL-<i  might  not  be  sufficient  to  attract  public  attention 
to  hiiiisL-lf,  hu  iiiters))frseil  his  iiarnitivc  with  rcpablicaii 
disquisiltons.  iicenltous  descriptions,  and  conlradieUtr^ 
assertions,  which  he  lived  to  regret.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  most  Mprehensible  pasitagos  of  this  compilation  belonj^to 
Diderot,  but  Raynal  shared  the  naponsibility  by  adopting 
them  M  bis  own.  Turgot,  in  a  letter  which  is  found  Id  the 
'HCmotres  de  I'Abb^  Morellet,*  thus  characterise*  Ray- 
nal's  history: — 'Whilst  I  admired  the  t:ilonl  of  the  author, 
I  bare  bmu  somewhat  shocked  al  tbe  inconsistency  of  his 
ideas,  and  at  seeing  so  many  conflicting  paradoxes  put  for- 
ward, and  all  supported  with  a  like  warmth,  a  like  elo- 
quence, and  a  like  fanaticism.  He  is  at  times  inunonl. 
like  Hclvetius,  and  at  othen  a  rigoriat,  like  Riehndaon; 
now  ho  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  mild  virtues,  and  now  he 
extols  with  an  equal  warniih  sn aye  courage  ami  lust;  he 
protends  to  dott-st  sihivery,  uml  )  ft  ho  thinks  tlu  re  nui>,t  l>o 
slaves;  ho  reasons  badly  in  ph}sic>,  badly  in  metaphysics, 
and  also  often  in  (wlitics.  You  gather  no  Irutt  fmm  his 
book;  you  perceive  that  the  author  is  a  very  cU  vcr  man. 
poeiMsed  of  extenuve  information,  but  who  baa  no  fixed 
ideas,  and  is  carried  along  by  an  enthunatm  worthy  of  a 
young  rhetorician.' 

Rayiial's  wurk  is-  a  fair  sample  of  that  s|>ecies  uf  composi- 
tion which  uas  known  in  the  last  century  by  the  natue  of 
'philosophical  history,' the  specimens  of  which  have  been 
greatly  multiplied,  especially  in  France,  and  have  largely 
ooDtributed  to  lead  astray  the  tninda  of  the  people  oo  •ub' 
iects  of  morality  and  politic*  by  confounding  their  kleaa  of 
right  and  wronj^.  ll  is  one  of  those  works  which,  by  glow-  ' 
ing  descnpiioiis  of  wrongs  laUicted  ui  ages  |«ist,  accumu- 
latefl  as  It  were  in  one  vievr,  are  apt  to  excite  feeliii^;'^  of 
iodignatioQ  and  revenge  ai^ainst  whole  claiii»eii  of  living  per- 
sons who  ore  inooosnt  of  tiKKe  evils,  but  who  are  considered 
•a  the  Tspresontatives  of  the  fimiar  perpetratocsi  such  as 
king*,  nobles,  and  priests,  and  vhteh,  by  ttimtilating  all  the 
pa?isions  and  removing  all  checlcs  npon  self-gratifioation,  are 
calculated  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  society;  leaving  to  the 
chances  of  futurity  the  task  of  reconstructing  aoDMthlDg 
on  the  desolation  which  they  have  helped  to  effect 

The  distribution  of  Raynal's  work  ll  OS  follows Book  i. 
is  on  the  disoowrisa  of  the  PbrttupMis^  and  their  conqaeata 
in  and  trade  with  India ;  ii..  on  tMse  of  the  Dutch ;  lii.,  of 
tho  Enjjlish  :  iv..  of  the  French ;  v.,  of  the  Danes,  Swedes, 
and  other  northern  nations;  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii^  CoiKjuesls  of 
the  Spaniards  in  America  ;  ix.,  of  the  Portuguese  m  Brazil ; 
X.  to  xiv..  Colonization  of  the  Wesit  India  Islands;  the 
eleventh  book  treats  of  the  slave-trade ;  xv.  to  xviii.,  Set- 
Hementa  of  tbe  French  and  English  in  North  Anwrua; 
book  xix.  eottsists  of  general  teneetiona  on  the  state  of 
society,  on  religion,  government,  war,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, manufacture,  population,  taxation,  public  debt,  the 
fine  arts,  sciences,  philosophy,  and  movaiity.  terminating 
with  a  summing  up  of  tho  good  and  tlie  evil  derived  to 
Europe  from  the  diacovery  of  America.  [Colonies.] 

Raynal's  work  has  been  tho  subject  of  many  strictures,  l  e- 
ftltationst  and  corrections.  A  Virginian  wrote '  Recherches 
Historiqucs  et  Politiques  sur  les  Etata  Untsde  I'Amcrique 
SeptenIrionale,'4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  1 788.  A  Dutchman  pub- 
lished, in  1791,  one  volume  of  extracts  from  Raynal's  book 
concerning  the  conimerce  of  the  Dutch  colonies.  The 
duke  of  Almodavar  extracted  and  translated  into  Spanish 
the  part  concerning  the  coloniea  of  Spain,  and  refuted 
several  fidlaaies.  An  anonymous  writer  published  Ob- 
servBtiwM  snr  idusiours  Assertions  sotttaitea  litt6ralement 
de  rHistoiiv  FhilasophtQuo  des  dlsbliaseinent  des  Euro- 
P-  LMK  dans  lea  deux  Inossb*  8to.,  Amsterdam  and  Bstts, 
jrrii. 

Wlien  the  first  symptoms  of  the  French  Revolution 
showed  themselves,  Raynal  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Mar- 
seille as  their  representative  in  tbe  states-general.  He 
declined  the  honour  on  tbe  plea  of  old  age ;  but  the  lact 
was  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  great  change.  In 
December,  1790,  a  letter  appeared  in  tho  papers,  pur- 
ported to  be  addressed  by  Raynal  to  the  National  Assembly, 
expressive  of  his  altered  sentiments  on  political  subjects. 
This  however  waa  disavowed  by  Raynal's  friends ;  but  on 
the  31st  of  May,  1791,  Raynal  did  address  an  eloquent 
letter  to  Bureau  de  Puzy,  president  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, in  whioh,  after  drawing  a  gluomv  skelehof  the  ataio  of 
Fnaos^  of  this  pwssautions  of  the  eisqgy»  of  tho  i»iuisth^ 


rial  power  exercised  against  opinions,  of  the  disorders  and 
violence  of  every  aort  which  were  daily  perpetrated  by  mobs 
with  impunity,  and  all  in  tbe  name  of  liberty,  he  stated  his 
reairel  that  'he  was  ono  of  those  who,  by  exjiiessin;!  in  his 
works  a  generous  indignation  agaiii:>l  arbiirary  ]iower,  had 
perhaps  been  tho  means  of  putting  weapons  into  the  hands 
of  licentiousness  nnd  anarchy.'  This  letter,  bein^  read  pub- 
licly by  tile  president,  occasioned  a  violent  storm  in  the 
Assembly.  Roedcrer  called  the  nresident  to  order  for  read* 
ing  the  letter.  ('Monitcur.'  Slst  May,  1791.)  Journals  and 
pamphlets  v:ed  with  each  other  in  abusing  Raynal  as  a 
renegade  und  a  dotard.  Raynal  however  remained  quiet 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris;  he  passed  unmolested 
through  the  period  of  terror;  and  he  died  in  March,  I796» 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Chaillot.  Just  before  his  death 
the  Directory  had  named  him  member  of  the  National  In- 
stitute, and  his  *  floi^'  was  read  by  Xjehrelon  at  one  of  the 
first  sittings  of  that  body. 

A  new  edition  of  Raynal's  *Hi*tor\  '  was  published  at 
Pans  mil  vols.  8vo.,  1820-21,  wiih  a  bio^rraphical  notice 
and  ruUeetions  on  the  works  of  Raynal,  by  M.  A.  Jay. 

The  following  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to 
Raynal :  i,  '  Incunvinients  du  C&libat  dea Prftlres '  (by  ibe 
AbbA  Gavdin) ;  2, '  Dos  Asssssmats  et  de*  Vols  Politiques 
sous  le  Nom  do  Proseriplioa  et  de  ConHsoationa  *  (by 
Servan). 

RAZOU-SHF.LL,  the  vcin.icular  name  for  tlio  shells  of 
some  species  of  the  genus  8olen.   [Pylukiuka.  p.  1-16.1 

RAZZl,  CAVALIERE  GIOVANNI  ANTUNIO,  callod 
IL  SODOliA,  an  eminent  paintnv  was  bom  about  the  year 
1479,  according  to  some,  at  Vereeil  in  Piedmont,  and  as 
;  slated  by  others  ut  Vergelli,  a  village  near  Siena.  It  is 
cerUui  however  thai  he  received  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
the  latter  place  He  M-as  instructed,  according  to  Vasari, 
by  Giacomo  dalh:  Fronte,  but  he  chiefly  formed  his  prin* 
ciplcs  by  an  aiientive  study  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  ds 
VincL  M.  P£ri^  in  tbe  *  Biocr^hie  Univenelle,'  obiervee 
that  his  flesh-oolonn,  his  style  of  ehiarosenro,  and  other 
(lualitics  inherent  in  ti  e  old  Milanese  srhind  and  in  that  of 
Giro!ami)  Giovenone,  who  lluunshtd  at  Vereeil,  di;r;:;g  the 
eai  lier  years  of  Sodoma,  leave  traces  of  the  manner  of  that 
master,  especially  in  the  works  which  were  «:xecuted  in  tho 
earlier  ponod  of  his  career  of  celebrH^r-   Among  his  carl  ieat 

Curformances  were  the  pictures  he  painted  in  lft02»  at  Monte 
liveto,  representing  tlie  history  of  S.  Benedetto.  H<»  waa 
cm|doyed  at  Rome,  in  the  pontificate  pf  Julius  11.,  to  deco- 
ralij  part  of  the  Vatican  ;  but  hi*  works,  with  those  of  some 
other  artists,  not  being  to  the  taste  of  his  holmes*,  \*ere 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  frescoes  of  Ratlkbila.  Sonic 
grotesques  honntver  from  his  bands  were  preserved.  In  tbe 
Chigi  Palaeob  now  called  tbe  FsnMsina.  are  some  of  his  pie- 
tnies,  topresontinK  tbe  hiatory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
most  noted  of  which  is  the  MnmaDce  of  Roxana,  which  were 
executed  by  order  of  i\^ostinu  Chigi,  and  which  Mr.  Fuseli 
considers  to  po-  tnuchof  tho  chiaroscuro  though  not  the 
dignity  and  grace  uf  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  to  be  reinarkat^lu 
for  beauties  of  perspective  and  playful  imagery.  At  Siena 
he  painted  many  works.  The  Adoration  of  the  Majri, 
which  is  in  tbe  church  of  S.  Agoetino,  resembles  the  style 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  some  amateurs  prefer  the 
Scourging  uf  Christ,  bis  chef-d'oeuvre,  which  is  in  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Francisco,  to  the  same  subject  by  Mu  had  Aii.;eb< ; 
nor  is  tltc  Swoon  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siuna,  painted  in 
fresco,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  S.  Domenico,  unworthy  of 
the  pencil  of  Raffaelio.  The  St.  Sebastian,  in  tbe  gallery 
at  Florence,  is  supposed  to  be  painted  from  an  antique  torso. 
M.  Virih^i  also  mentions  a  picture  of  the  Sacrifice  of  .Abra- 
ham, painted  for  tho  cathedral  of  Pi&o,  which  was  in  the 
Louvrt!  in  lisl4,  ami  was  returned  to  Tuscany  in  1315,  in 
which,  altliongh  the  liuht  is  distributed  m  to  i  small  masses 
and  somewhat  scattered,  the  forms  exhibit  great  knowledge 
of  art,  and  there  is  an  admirable  expression  of  (ruth  in  the 
figures. 

Ho  is  said  by  iMtsi  to  have  frequently  painted  in  a 
huiried  manner,  witiwut  any  preparatory  study,  especially 
in  his  old  ago,  when,  reduced  to  poverty  at  .Sieiiii,  he  sought 
employment  at  Pisa,  VuUerra,  and  Lucca;  but  stitl,  though 
careless  of  excellence,  Sodoma  never  pamled  badly,  and  in 
all  his  pictures  the  traces  of  an  able  artist  ore  visibhi ;  and 
Mr.  Fuseli  observes,  when  alluding  to  tbe  same  circuw- 
sUnce,  'in  all  his  worka  we  trace  Uio  mBSter>haad,  which, 
in  spite  of  neghgence,  performs  With  power.*  Tasari  seeno 
lo  bisvo  boon  n  sysiomatio  oppoomit  of  BodOma,  and  gen** 
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rftlly  styles  bim  a  buffoon,  '  but,*  M9I  Lml«  *CHovi3  has 
wriu«aof  Sazsi  in  adiffaraoiiiHumtr;  whan  speaking  of 
Um  daath  of  RaffiMlhik  ho  saljoim:  'plures  pari  p«ne 
I^Otift  ewUuites  artem  exceperuat,  et  in  his  Sodomus  Ver- 
e«n«iitts.*  He  who  objeet»  to  the  testimony  i.<r  this  eminent 
scholar,  wiU  receive  that  of  a  celebrated  paintoi  Atiiiibalo 
Caracci,  passiTig  throui^h  Stena,  said,  *  Razzt  appears  a 
master  of  tl)u  vury  lii<>;lmst  eminence  and  of  the  greatest 
taste,  and  (speaking  of  his  belt  works  at  Siena)  few  suoli 
pictures  are  to  be  seen.* 

H«  tMois  to  han  btd  many  pupiU.  the  priueipal  <Mie  of 
vbotn  was  l^talaniiiMO  N«roni,  generally  eallw  Maestro 
T^trnn  S  »doma  died  in  the  year  1654,  and  is  i>la(  cd  by 
Lanzi  in  the  !>econd  epoch  of  the  Sienese  school.  (Lsuixi, 
Storia  Pittoriea,  i.  280 ;  Biographie  Univfrselle;  Pilking- 
ton's  Dirtionnry,  by  Fuseli ;  Bryan's  Dictionary.) 

RE,  in  Mii^R',  the  name  given  by  the  Italians  and  Frcncli 
to  the  second  note  oflhediatooietoale^  and  eanenll/thraugh- 
out  Europe  totheseaondof  tbaayllaltleauMa  in  Solwisation'. 

RE',  or  RHE'.  ILE  DE.   [CuAaKNTE  Infkrieurk.] 

READING,  the  county  town  of  Berkslun-,  Mtuated  in  the 
hundred  of  Readiiii^,  but  witli  separate  jurisdiction,  on  the 
river  Kennet.just  above  its  juuction  with  the  Thames,  38  miles 
in  a  direct  line  west  of  St.  Paul's,  or  4'2  miles  from  the  General 
Poat-office  by  Brentford,  Hounslow,  and  Maidenhead. 

The  flr$t  mention  of  Reading  is  in  the  ymr  871,  when  it 
was  oeoapted  by  the  Danasb  wbo  had  thrown  up  an  intrench- 
niant  between  the  Kennet  snd  the  Thames,  to  defend  the 
tongue  of  land  on  which  the  low  n  stands.  They  repulsed 
Mi  attack  of  the  West  Saxons,  under  their  kmg  Etiielrcd 
and  his  brother  Alfred,  Init  quilted  the  town  towards  the 
cloae  of  the  year.  In  a.d.  1UU6  it  was  burnt  by  the  Danes, 
whAdMttqred  an  abbey  of  nuns,oti  il.e  »tlo  of  which  a  new 
ahbq^  wis  enotad  by  Ueniy  L,  who  was  buried  here.  In 
the  oivit  war  of  Stephen  and  Maud,  the  town  and  eastle 
changed  hands  more  than  once.  It  is  snppo$«<l  that  ilio 
castle  was  demolished  saon  after  that  time.  In  the  fullow- 
Ini^  reigns  the  kings  liequcntly  resided  at  Reading,  and 
pdrhaments  were  held  liere.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbey,  the  buildings  were  appropriated  as  a  royal  palace, 
la  the  civil  war  of  Charles  i.  Reading  was  mads  a  parlia- 
mantary  garrison  ;  but  Henry  Marten,  tho  governor,  with 
th«  gamaoDj  fled  on  the  approach  of  a  party  of  rovalist 
caTafry  (November,  1642),  and  the  town  was  garrisoned  by 
the  king.  In  April.  1643,lheParliameiitariaui.,  under  the  Earl 
uf  Es.Hcx  an<l  General  Skippon,  besieged  tliu  town,  and  look 
it,  after  a  faint  resistance.  Tlie  Iloyalisis,  under  Prince 
Rupert,  who  had  attempted  to  relieve  it,  were  repulsed,  at 
CavershaiB  BlidKe.  near  the  town.  CHr  Arthur  Aston,  who 
had  the  commaaid  of  the  gatriaon*  was  woanded,  and  Girionel 
Fielding,  who  took  the  eomntand,  was  eondemned  to  death 
for  the  surrender,  but  pardoni  d.  After  the  first  battle  of 
Newbury  (Sopteiuber.  Ki-l  J),  the  town  sras  nj^am  CR'cupied 
hy  the  king,  who  left  a  ^arn.soii  under  Sir  .Jaeob  Astlcv, 
but  ill  May,  1644,  the  Hoyaliais  quitted  the  town,  which 
was  finally  occupied  by  ihe  Parliamentarian*.  Reading 
aaiSered  severely  fi'om  being  so  lone  a  gartiion  town.  In 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  troops  ofjamoe  II.  occupied  the 
town  a  slight  skirmish  took  pUwe  here,  and  the  king's 
forces  speedily  retired. 

Tho  town  lies  partly  between  tho  Kennet  and  the  Thames, 
partly  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kennet ;  it  comprehends  thi^ 
three  ibUowing  tWMhoa  ^ 

Ares  ia  Pbpulatluii 
Aan.  in  1831. 

St.  Giles      ,       ,       480  4749 

St.  Laurence        .       340  4048 

SLl^ary      ,      .     1260  6798 
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The  town  altogether  is  very  irref^ularly  laid  out.  The  parish 

of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  uu  the  norih-ea.-,!  Miie  of  jt,  occu- 

pyini,'  the  point  of  land  at  the  junelujii  of  tlie  Kennet  with 

theTlianies,  is  probably  as  much  covered  witli  buildings  as 

ever  it  will  be,  tlie  unoccupied  part  consisting  of  low  marshy 

meadowij  aloni;  tho  bank  of  the  Thames;  it  eontains  the 

market  place,  and  two  of  the  best  streets  in  the  town  for 

btmnem.  The  parishes  of  St.  Mary  on  the  west,  and  St. 

Giles  on  the  south-east,  contain  portions  of  tho  trad,nn  part 

of  the  town.    A  l  ir^e  portion  of  the  poorer  <'l,u«es  reside  in 

St  Mary".s.    .St.  Gdes  contains  the  residence  of  most  of  the 

gentry  and  persons  of  independent  fortune.     It  is  the 

favourite  part  of  the  town  for  building  on,  and  Mveral  new 

Streets  and  siuares  have  been  hid  out  alone  the  Loodoii 

P.C,  No.lJ«7. 


road.  The  town  is  well-paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and 
amply  supplied  with  water  from  the  Kenuet.  The  houaas 
are  in  fEeneial  substantial,  and  Imilt  of  briek ;  but  there  are 

some  old  one«  of  lath  and  nlaster,  with  high  gables.  St. 
Lawrence's  church  appears  to  havo  been  considerably  re- 
pain  il  in  1434,  but  tlu  re  are  some  portioni>  of  tlie  original 
strni  lure  of  Norman  character;  il  consists  of  a  nave  and 
north  al^le,  separated  from  each  otherby  a  row  of  octagonal 
pillars,  supporting  five  elliptical  arches  with  ogee  mouldings 
and  a  chancel.  There  is  a  fine  tower  at  the  west  end,  of 
perpendieularehafa0iei^andflfah«o(iueiedflia»>worki  ithas 
a  peal  often  belts.  St.  Mary^  church  consists  of  a  nave^ 
south  ais!e,  a  small  north  aisle,  and  a  rhanrel  :  it  was  re- 
huiU  about  1661,  chiefly  from  the  materials  of  the  abbey 
church,  then  pulled  down  ;  it  has  a  towet  of  similar  cha- 
racter to  that  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  nut  equal  to  it.  A  large 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  e.\(eriQrpartof  the  church  is 
of  chccquered  work.  St.  Giles's  contaiiM  little  that  is  re* 
markable.  The  town^hall  is  a  modem  building,  over  a  part 
of  tho  free-school;  and  there  is  a  building  termed  (for  wLat 
reason  is  not  known)  *  the  oracle,'  erected  by  Mr.  John  Ken- 
drick,  a  groat  benenictor  to  the  town,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  for  tiie  eui|)loyment  of  the  poor ;  the  prin- 
cipal gateway,  which  is  tlie  most  striking  portion,  is  of  • 
mingled  Gothic  aud  Grecian  architecture.  As  tlie  river 
Kennel  Xins  a  divided  channel,  there  are  many  bridges;  that 
over  the  maitt  Stream,  in  Duke  Street,  is  a  handsome  atone 
bridge  of  one  arch,  with  balustrades.  Then  are  some  mine 
of  the  abbey,  especially  one  of  tho  gateSi  and  alio  some 
interesting  remains  of  the  abbey  mill. 

Tile  traile  of  the  town  is  considerable.  Tliere  was  an- 
tiently  a  largo  manufacture  of  woulieti  cloth,  hut  it  has 
become  extinct.  Some  silk  ribands  and  galloons  are  woven, 
and  some  Ooor-cloth  and  sail-cloth  is  made.  There  are  iien 
Ibundries,  breweries,  and  yards  for  hoat-fauilding.  iSnde  is 
carried  on  in  corn,  seeds,  malt,  timber,  bark,  hoops,  wool, 
cheese,  and  beer.  There  are  markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  the  latlu-r  idnetly  for  com;  and  four  yearly  fau>, 
one  a  large  <  lieei,e-iair.  The  Kennet  is  navigable  to  the 
Tliaines,  and  tlie  Kennet  and  Avon  canal  affords  a  water- 
cuiuiuunieation  vtith  the  west  of  England.  The  Great 
Western  radway  passes  the  town,  and  the  main  roed  from 
London  to  Bath  and  Bristol  runs  through  it. 

Reading  dain»to  be  a  borough  by  prescription ;  the  ear- 
liest known  charter  is  of  37  Henry  111.,  a.d.  1253.  The 
corporation,  by  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  consists  of  six 
aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors;  the  town  is  divided  into 
three  wards.  The  spring  assizcK,  and  the  Epiphany,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely  of  late  years,  the  Michielmaa 
sessions  for  the  county,  are  held  here ;  aiul  thoe  arecpMiter- 
sessions  Ibr  the  borough,  a  court  of  reootd  fcr  eanaea  not 
exceeding  10/.  in  amount,  and  a  court  leet,  holden  by  tlie 
corporation  as  the  lords  of  the  manor.  Petty-sessions  are 
held  here  weekly  for  the  divi.sion.  There  is  a  small  borough 
gaol,  altogether  unfit  lor  its  purpose;  and  a  county  gaol,  of 
very  defective  construction,  so  as  to  preclude  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  many  arrangements  which  the  good  discipline 
of  tho  prison  requires. 

Aeading  is  one  of  the  poUing^tations  for  the  coun^. 
Two  memoers  of  parliament  are  letumed  by  the  borough. 
It  has  possessed  ine  ri:;ht  of  election  from  '23  Edward  I. ; 
it  was  a  scot  and  lot  borough.  The  number  of  electors  in 
183j-i;  was  97  7. 

The  living  of  St.  Giles  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  8S2/.,  with  a  globe-house  ;  that  of  St.  I.awrence  ia 
a  vicarage^  of  the  dear  warly  value  of  276/.,  wUh  a  glebe> 
house ;  and  that  of  St  Mary  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  661/,  with  a  glebe  house.  There  is  a  chapel-of- 
ease  in  St.  Mary's  parisli,  and  tiierc  are  several  dissenting 
chapels  and  a  Catholic  chapel  in  tiie  town.  Reading  is  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Berks,  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners have  proposed  to  ttansfiv  from  the  diftWIW  of 
Salisbury  to  that  of  Oxford. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1 833,  two  infant^ehoots, 
with  193  children;  thirty-five  day-schools  or  boarding  and 
day  schools,  with  720  boys,  406  girls,  and  8U  children  of  sex 
not  mentioned;  three  diiv  and  Sunday  schools,  -.Mtli  od-' 
bcholars  in  the  week  and  6ol  on  Sunday*;  and  sixteen 
Sunday  schools,  wuli  fi'is  boys  and  630  girls.  One  of  the 
day-schools  is  a  i'reo  grammar-school,  of  which  the  late 
Dr.  Valpy  was  fiwr  many  years  master.  Several  of  the 
other  schools  ore  supported,  at  hnat  in  part,  by  endowmonti 
or  nbaacintiiin. 

Vok  XIX.~li  T 
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There  are  a  public  library  and  news- room,  called  iho 
Reading  Iiuutuiion,  a  kulMcrtption  news-room,  a  smdll 
thastfi^  wd  iMibt.  Tbm  wn  mtmti  alflulioiiMi^  and  a 
diiMiMuy. 

RBAL  B8TAm  [P«ofkrty.] 

REALE JO,  a  seaport  on  ihs  Paeifie,  in  Central  America, 
in  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  department  of  Leon, 
in  1-3*  30*  N.  lat.  and  8;"*  7'  W.  long.  The  harbour  is  formed 
by  a  tmall  bay,  at  ihe  eniraiice  of  which  aro  two  i>l!iiids, 
called  El  Cariluii  and  E!  Castanon.  Vessels  eiiier  the  har- 
bour by  the  strait  which  teparaleit  those  two  islands.  The 
hufbour  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  has  good  anchunng  ground. 
TIm  towa  u  bttilt  on  tbe  northern  sboraa  of  aa  inlet  near 
the  1»y:  it  oontwna  a  population  of  1«a«  than  3000,  but  if 
that  of  tbe  neighbourini,'  viltago  of  Chinandcgo  is  included, 
it  hardly  falU  short  of  15,0UU.  The  inhabitants  are  cUiefly 
merchants  and  persons  occvipie<l  in  slui)  buiUiinj:,  for  which 
the  neighbouring  forests  supply  abundance  of  timber.  Siup- 
building  is  m  lugt  bmnah  m  induttry,  and  there  are  docks 
for  that  purpOMb  Tba  oooinietoe  with  the  other  republics  of 
South  Ameneaia  floniidorablei.  The  principal  artielaaof  trade 
are  cacao,  indigo,  sugar,  timber,  mahogany,  cedar^wood,  tar 
and  pitch,  sail-cloth,  and  hides.  Realejo  may  be  considered 
as  the  pot  t  of  t'.ic  town  of  Leon,  which  is  only  about  twelve 
miles  distant,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  carriage  road,  the  i 
whole  intervening  distance  bemg  nearly  on  a  levt^l.  ) 

(Juarros  Statifiical  and  Commercial  History  qfCuata- 
f/m/i!.  tran^lalcdbv  ikiily  i  and Hicfkan's CflSAlolilMMnca.) 

REALQAR.  UbssmicJ 

RBAL1ST8.  [NoMmAtiiTC-l 

REAPING  (or  cutting  the  corn  when  it  h  ripe)  is  one 
of  the  most  imporlaut  oiMirations  of  harvest.  Il  requires 
many  hands  to  accomplish  it  in  proper  time,  so  that  the  corn 
whioh  is  ready  for  the  sickle  may  nut  be  too  ripe  and  !>hed, 
nor  tlw  fair  weather  be  allowed  to  p.iss  before  all  the  com 
it  aeeund  in  bama  or  slaoka.  Tbe  labourera  who  are  re- 
quired all  the  year  Ibr  the  eomnon  purpoaee  of  hoabandry 
seldom  suffice  for  the  hanraetteaMeially  on  estentite  flums, 
and  recourse  is  usually  had  to  tns  aaabitanoe  of  meehanics 
and  artisans  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
where  the  ]H)pulatiiin  is  considerable,  or  labotirers  are 
induced  by  ^ood  w  ages  to  come  from  a  distanoe.  As  the 
harvest  i^  luior  m  tbo»«  part<s  ««f  evoiy  country  which  have 
a  more  northern  situation,  ui  ai  c  hjghetnbove  the  level  of 
the  aaa,  band*  of  raapera  from  tbeee  eewe  to  aniat  in  tbe 
harvest  of  thoM  treeU  whose  produce  ia  earlier.  Tb  en-> 
cuuraQre  the  annual  return  of  so  desirable  assistants,  every 
encoura'^^emcnt  is  f^iveii  tlium,  not  only  by  wa^es,  hut  u1«o 
by  food  and  driiik,  anil  amusemeius  after  the  toil  of  the  day. 
Thus  the  lime  uf  iurvest  is  a  time  of  rejutciiig  both  to  the 
labourers  and  the  master. 

Tbe  common  reaping-hook,  or  alokle,  with  which  the  com 
ia  usually  out,  is  one  of  the  oMeat  instmnieats  of  husbandry ; 
and  the  goddess  Ceres  was  |irenerally  represented  by  the  an- 
tients  with  a  sheaf  of  corn  and  sieklo  in  her  hand.  In  reaping 
with  the  iickle.  a  poriion  of  the  stems  is  collected  with  (lie 
left  hand,  and  hold  i'uAt;  while  the  sickle  in  the  right  lumd 
is  inserted  below  the  left,  taking  the  slums  in  its  seaiicircu- 
lar  blade,  and  cutting  them  through  by  drawing  the  su  kle 
to  as  to  a£t  as  a  saw,  for  which  purpose  the  edge  is  flncly 
Mirated  in  a  direction  from  the  point  to  the  handle.  This 
headi  of  the  com,  with  tbe  upper  part  of  the  straw,  are 
then  laid  on  the  '.-r  ui  ;!  ijnantilies  which  may  readily 
be  collected  into  a  shdL  i'lactice  soon  gives  dexterity  to 
the  reaper;  and  he  lind*  it  more  expeditiou->  to  cut  small 
qusuliUes  in  succession  until  he  has  filled  lii  s  hand,  than  lu 
attempt  to  out  through  a  large  handful  at  once.  Severe 
wounu  are  often  intticted  on  tbe  finger*  of  tbe  left  band  by 
beginneti,  even  to  the  hue  of  a  finirer ;  but  thia  soon  makes 
them  eautiouB  and  expert.  The  division  of  hibour  is  intro- 
duced with  advantage  amongst  a  band  of  reapers.  A  certain 
number  cut  the  corn,  while  others  follow  to  gatlier  the 
sheaves:  some  i>nly  preparing  the  bands,  and  others  tying 
thein  and  setting  up  the  sneaveis  into  &tookg  or  shucks, 
which  usually  consist  of  ten  or  twelve  siteaves.  Tbe  smaller 
the  theaTea  are,  the  lees  injury  the  corn  suateina  in  a  wet 
barveit ;  aa  the  moiature  in  a  thick  sheaf  doea  not  ao  readily 
evaponte.  Henoe  it  ia  the  iotereat  of  tbe  flumar  to  see  that 
the  reaper^  do  not  make  the  sheaves  too  lartje.  In  many 
places  tnere  is  a  regular  measure  for  the  circumference  uf  a 
fchcaf,  which  sli  i  i.  i  never  exceed  thirty  inches.  The  hands 
are  made  by  lakioi;  two  amall  handfula  of  the  out  corn,  and 
«n«tng  than  juM  below  the  eaiB  into  shaoL  nsahaafia 


then  pressed  with  the  \ri  and  the  band  drawn  tightly 
around  it.  The  ends  aie  luisied  together  like  a  rope,  and 
inserted  under  the  band,  which  eifectuaUy  fastens  it.  This 
operation  is  soon  Itsarnt,  and  is  done  very  rapidly.  Ilia 
sheaves  should  be  so  tied  that  there  nigrbo  BO  danger  of  their 
falling  loose  when  pitched  into  the  ctrt  M  MaehM*  without 
being  so  tight  as  to  prevent  (he  nolatore  In  the  atraw  from 
evaporating.  They  should  not  ha  tied  too  near  the  car^, 
hut  rather  nearer  to  the  butl.  The  sheaves,  when  lied,  are 
placed  two  and  two  on  llio  butt  ends,  with  the  ears  leaning 
against  each  other;  sometimes  they  are  placed  in  a  circle, 
all  the  ears  being  IcifBtlter, and  thebuttaalaBting  outwards^ 
a  abeaf  ia  than  ojlened.  by  inaerting  the  hand  into  the 
middle  of  the  eata,  and  reveiaed  over  the  tope  of  the  |we- 
ceding,  forming  a  cone,  and  coreiing  all  the  other  ears, 
while  it  hanp:s  down  around  theiu.  In  this  position  they 
will  bear  much  rain  without  injury.  It  is  a  good  practice 
to  place  the  sliucks  across  the  furrows  between  the  stitches 
or  lands,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  more  freely  around 
them.  In  thia  eaaa  four  or  five  abeaToa  are  placed  in  a  row, 
leaning  against  aa  many  in  a  parallel  row;  atod  twoaheoTe^ 
being  opened,  are  revnaed  over  them  to  preteet  the  eara. 
Whatever  be  the  mode  adopted  in  reaping  tbe  corn,  tbe 
same  kind  of  sheaves  are  formed,  and  set  up  in  si.  ( 

Wherever  the  sickle  is  used  for  reaping,  the  straw  i>  cui 
at  a  certain  height  from  the  ground,  and  llie  remaindci 
forms  a  lung  stubble,  which  is  usually  mown  at  leisure  after 
harvest,  and  carried  into  the  yard  Wf  litter ;  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  larne  towna,  where  straw  is  sold  at  a  good 
price,  or  exchanged  Ibr  ataVie  dung,  it  is  important  that  aa 
much  as  pussiblc  of  it  should  be  cut  with  the  coin.  This 
has  introduced  the  practice  called  fagging,  and  sonietitnes 
bagging,  the  origin  of  which  jirovincml  exprt'Siiiiins  is  not 
Well  known.  Tlie  iiistrumont  us«d  for  tins  purpose  partakes 
of  tbe  nature  of  a  t^cylhe,  as  well  as  of  a  reaping-hook.  It 
is  shaped  like  a  sickle,  but  is  much  larger  and  broader;  and 
instead  ^  being  indented  like  a  saw,  it  naa  a  sharp  edge  like 
a  scythe,  which  is  renewed  when  blunt  by  means  of  a  stone 
or  bat.  The  fagging-hook  cuts  the  straw  close  to  tht:  ground 
hy  a  stroke  of  the  hand;  and  its  curved  form  is  only  useful 
in  collecting  stray  stems,  and  holding  a  certain  quantity  of 
them  between  it  and  the  left  hand  of  the  reaper  when  he 
makes  up  a  sheaf.  A  certain  quantity  is  cut  towards  the 
the  stanaing  com,  the  left  hand  preaiing  it  down  at  tbe  same 
time.  When  aa  mueh  ia  thua  eut  aa  would  make  half  a 
amall  aheaf,  the  reaper  eomee  baekwerds,  eotting  in  a  di- 
reotion  at  right  angle*  to  the  first,  and  rolling  together  llie 
two  parts,  which  he  carries  in  the  bend  of  his  hook  and 
places  on  the  band  which  has  been  prepared  for  him.  A 
full  sized  sbeaf  is  usually  composed  of  two  cuttings.  Two 
men  will  AiUy  employ  a  third  to  make  bands  for  them,  tie 
up  tbe  sbeaTea,  and  eat  them  up.  This  method  of  reaping 
is  laborious,  on  aeeount  of  the  stooping  required  to  cut  ne^r 
the  ground.  The  Hainault  scythe,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  most  agricultural  works,  does  the  work  better, 
and  with  less  fatigue.  It  is  in  fact  a  fagging-hook,  not  quiii^- 
»o  curved,  of  which  the  handle  is  longer,  and  placed  at  an 
angle  wilh  the  plane  of  the  blade.  It  requires  some  prac- 
tice to  give  the  proper  swing  to  it  by  a  peculiar  motion  of 
the  wtist;  but  when  this  is  onoe  acquired, •  OMMidondlle 
aaviog  of  labour  and  time  ia  effeetad.  Many  nttampis  haw 
been  made  to  bring  it  into  uaa  in  Bngland ;  bni,  irom  the 
obstiiKicy  of  tlie  labourers,  or  the  want  of  perseverance  in 
the  ma-sters,  w  ithout  much  success.  A  heller  instrument 
however  on  extensive  farms  is  the  cradle-scythe,  which,  in 
the  hands  uf  an  expert  mower,  will  do  more  work  and  more 
effectually  secure  all  the  straw  than  aay  other  instrument. 

Tbe  obleotioD  to  the  great  barn^ioom  required  fiir  ao  much 
atraw  ia  obrbted  by  the  practice  of  stacking  the  corn  in  the 
open  air  on  proper  stands  to  keep  it  dry  and  out  of  the  rearh 
ofvermin.  Theadditional  trouble  in  threshing  is  not  so  great 
as  that  of  tr.owiiig  or  raking  the  stubble,  which  is  generally 
deferred  till  half  of  it  is  lust  by  decomposition  by  the  air  and 
moi^ture.  The  ad\antage  of  mowing  extensive  cropa 
js  clearly  shi>wn  in  a  paper  in  the  fourth  number  of  the 
•Journal  of  the  Royal  .Vgrxultural  Society  of  England,'  by 

Mr.  Rodwell  of  Alderton  Uali.  Suilblk,  wbo  haa  found  by 
experience  that  tbe  crop  of  wheat  which  waa  mown  by  the 

^'\ihr  :iv.t]  \:iA  up  :ii  slie.-ivcs  w;i8  fully  as  soon  fit  to  be 
Ciii.iL'l  il.iil  wliitn  iutd  been  reaped.  When  the  saving 
ol  I m  IS  considered  as  well  as  the  saving  of  expense,  thLfe 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  on  ao  extensive  farm  tbe  acvlbe 
ii  ftr  pntuM*  to  tlw  audde  tor  cutting  avaiy  Uod^of 
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pain.  Bvtojr  ud  ««ti  oniill)  tmnm  and  wnitd  with- 
o«t  tfing  than  Inta  ibeaTH,  bat  thtt  ii  a  lUivanly  and 
waatefiil  practice:  by  means  of  the  cradle-scythe  they  may 
ba  mown  so  regularly  as  to  be  readily  tied  into  sheaves ; 

and  the  adihtiunul  t-xpcnse  wiU  be  fully  compensated  by 
the  9avin&^  of  all  the  cum  wlnvh,  b«»ing  on  tlw  outride  u(  the 
Stack,  1%  io&t  by  the  depredations  of  small  birds. 

Beans  are  uauollj  reaped  by  the  tickle,  the  stems  being 
too  strong  and  iMWidt  a|MUrt  ta  adnit  of  the  scythe.  Where 
it  can  ba  deoa  contaniaDtlr.  without  the  soil  adheriof  too 
mueh  tfl  tbe  roots,  it  is  better  to  pull  them  up,  and  tie  them 
in  hir.iiU  1  vith  straw  bands,  or  tar-twine,  whioii  wiU  be 
found  buili  tt  convenient  and  economical  method. 

Pftis  are  generally  rt-aixul  by  means  of  two  tarjje  liooks 
similar  to  the  fagging  hooks,  one  of  which  I'l  held  in  each 
band ;  and  the  stems,  which  uru  generally  uiuch  interwox-en. 
are  parti/  out  and  partly  torn  frtp  the  rootfl«  and  so  rolled 
u^  into  a  smell  bandia  leid  Vooea  in  order  that  it  nay  dry. 
Tares  are  reaped  in  the  same  w  ay. 

The  expense  of  reaping  cisni  i>i  considerable,  especially 
where  the  population  is  scanty.  In  the  eastern  counties 
men  are  engaged  for  the  whole  harvest,  which,  in  favourable 
weather,  m  supposed  to  be  eompleted  in  a  month.  During 
this  time  they  have  thair  usael  oailv  wages,  with  or  without 
food,  and  a  certain  saiD  basidas,  es  liirtast  money.  In  other 
distrieta  tba  Uboarart  reap  the  eom  by  the  aers^  with  a  cer- 
tain aHowanea  of  beer,  or  money  instead  of  it.  The  price 
of  fat^iiiii^  in  Mid^lle^e.\  and  wiiliin  30  miles  around  Lon- 
»iuu  varii's  from  nine  to  twelve  shulin<cs  yvy  acre,  accuidmi^ 
to  the  CM1),  and  if  it  is  lodged,  as  much  as  filteeii  »lullings  is 
often  paid,  including  beer.  The  use  of  the  scythe  con- 
eiderabiy  duttiiiialMs  tlia  «ipanea,  m  kmc  Uboutai*  are 
laquirad. 

xhera  liara  been  many  altsmivte  to  introdoea  maofainary 

for  reaping  corn.  Some  of  tlic  Inventions  «ere  intfenious 
and  promised  well .  hul  none,  when  put  to  ihe  le^t, aii!*wered 
tlic  e\i>eclatiuiis  formed.  The  \arious  iiirinialions  of  the 
stravts  prevent  any  regular  mode  of  cutting.  A  patent 
is  at  this  mommt  obtained  for  an  invention  for  reaping 
corn  and  muwina  grass,  of  whiob  the  pertieulars  bare  not 
yet  been  pubHsma:  vhathar  it  Will  ba  mora  suoeMsAal 
than  its  prcdecesMra  remains  to  be  proved.  The  principle 
of  most  reapingmachineft.  is  that  of  a  revolving  edge  to  cut 
the  straw,  and  a  drum  lo  1  ly  ihe  cut  corn  down  regularly. 
Wljerever  ihe  corn  is  lai  I  or  lodged,  it  i«  evidBnt  that  no 
njat'hine  can  collect  straws  lyint;  m  every  imaginable  direc- 
tion and  int«rwov«:u  wnli  each  other.  Tilt  some  better  in- 
tantion  appears  the  scythe  will'  probably  ba  found  tlie 
abeapest  and  most  expeditioas  instrument  ibr  la^iqg  tba 
com.  [Hahtbst.]) 

REASON,  accordincf  to  the  common  notitui,  is  the  high- 
est faculty  of  the  hunuui  uiind,  by  which  man  is  distin- 
guished from  brutes,  and  which  enables  him  to  crmtemplate 
things  spiritual  em  well  as  material,  to  weigh  ail  that  can  he 
said  or  thought  for  and  against  them,  and  hence  to  draw 
coDclusioos.  and  to  act  aeeardingly.  A  man  may  therefore 
be  said  to  possess  reason  in  ptoportion  OS  ba  actually  excr- 
cisei  that  paw«r,  that  is.  reasons  and  acts  according  to  the 
eoDdasions  or  results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  In  such 
exproasions  as  "We  have  rea*on  to  believe  such  an  account.' 
or  'lie  has  no  reason  to  he  di»s«itis(ied,'  liu-  won!  'reason' 
docs  not  siniiify  ihe  menial  power  itself,  hut  the  cone  lll^ion 
dr  result  of  the  process  of  reasoning,  in  cootradistiaclion  to 
aiotives,  which  are  never  the  resulu  of  mental  operations, 
bat  merel  V  oatwaid  aireamstanees  by  wbidi  our  actions  ate 
ioHnaneed. 

Thus  far  reason  is  of  a  purely  praclical  nature,  and  Kant 
therefore  divided  reason  (if  we  may  venture  to  translate  his 
•*  jrfl  I'ermmjt  by  the  F.n<;Usli  word  rrasori)  into  practical 
SL'.td  ihiiuitiUcttl.  The  latter,  which  is  also  called  pure,  ideal, 
or  transcendental  reason,  is,  according  to  him.  the  mind's 
power  of  producing  ideas  d  priori  from  its  own  re- 
sonrtes,  or  the  power  of  conceiving  things  and  their  I 
attribulae  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  experience, 
snch  09  infinity,  the  absolute,  God,  the  supreme  goo<l.  &c.  | 
Hi>\v  frir  our  knowledge  of  these  ihmjjs  canexientl  i-*  shown 
in  the  H>>rk  ot  Kant. entitled  'Kntik  der  rcinen  Vernuuii.' 
>T  'CiitK  istn  of  Pure  Reason.*  Reason,  in  its  practical 
acceptation,  forms  ideas  d  poMteriori,  in  as  for  as  it  derives 
them  Ikom  aoonsideration  andeompaidaonof  tba  phenomena 
ef  the  astamal  world*  andaavonia  to  discover  unity  in  tr- 
lialj,  and  tiaoaa  an  pbanomaoa  lo  aine  aouroe,  a  supreme 
NMOB,  of  wbiehbnniaii  laaMNi  ii  only  a  xafles. 


Sehalliog  daAnaa  laaaon  to  ha  tba  idontity  of  the  8ubje»- 
tiva  and  wa  otveetiva,  that  is,  the  identity  of  the  power 

which  knows  and  that  which  it  knows,  which  includes  the 
knowledge  of  this  identity.  As  the  original  identity,  »'ays 
he,  exisls  in  God,  or  is  God.  reason  is  a  direct  kiiowledjje  or 
ail  iittc'liectuai  perception  of  God.  of  wiiom  no  iiiducct 
knowledge  is  possible.  Hence  God  and  reason  are  essen- 
tially of  the  same  nature ;  they  are  identical :  God  is  in 
reason,  and  reason  is  in  God. 

(G.  M.  Klein.  Beiirage  sum  Studium  dtr  JMonftkk 
ah  Witmuehi^  de»  AU.,  p.  2 18,  &o.  There  are  aama  good 
remarks  on  tins  subject  in  S.  T.  Coteridga's  ,^idr  fo  Jltf- 
flertion,  p.  1.07.  &c.) 

RE'.VlMUR,  RKNE' -  ANTOINE  FERCII.VULT 
DE.  was  born  at  Ruchelle  in  1683.  lie  was  brought  up  to 
the  law,  but  being  much  attached  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
posseasiag  an  iottependent  fbrtune^  ha  gave  up  bis  profes- 
sion and  want  to  nris  in  1703,  where  he  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  his  favourite  8tuilie>.  In  1 70S  he  read 
some  geoiiieltical  obs<l"\aUoi)s  Leiore  the  Acailemv  of 
Sciences,  which  \\ore  so  well  reccivc<l  that  he  was  admitted 
a  member  at  tlie  age  of  2-1.  Ho  belonged  to  that  learned 
Ixjdy  for  fifty  years,  and  contributed  a  Vast  number  of  in- 
teresting papers  to  their  Mamoin. 

Tlie  ebiaf  objects  of  his  attention  ware  tiia  Impiovanaot 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  his  countrj',  and  natunil 
history.  In  1711  ba  made  some  experiments  relative  to 
the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and  he  proved  that  the  strent^th 
of  a  cord  is  less  than  the  sum  uf  the  stroniithg  of  the  threads 
of  which  It  eoa-i>ts;  whence  it  follows  thai  the  le>s  a  rope  is 
twisted,  the  stronger  it  is.  In  1713.  while  examining  tlia 
proecsB  of  colouring  artificial  pearls,  he  discovered  the  na> 
tuta  of  the  singular  substanea  which  gives  the  brilUanajr  lo 
the  scales  of  fishes,  and  be  investigated  the  moda  of  fbrma* 
tion  and  t^rowlli  of  these  sca!r.-.  lie  also  made  some  re- 
searcht'ji  of  a  s>iuiilai'  kind  on  the  dev  clujuneiit  of  the  shells 
of  testaceous  animals.  When  describing,  in  I7l5,  the  tur- 
quoiie-mines  which  he  discovered  in  Languedoc,  and  the 
means  which  are  employed  to  colour  these  stones,  he  fbnnd 
that  the  substances  uf  which  these  gems  consist  ore  por 
tions  of  tho  ftaail  teeth  an  axtioct  animal  ainea  named  Aa 
mastodon. 

The  most  important  of  fUanmur's  labours  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  arts  \\ei>!  tlic  experiments  which  he  made  on 
the  manufacture  of  i.oti  and  .steel.  He  published  his  re- 
seaiches  i.ui  tins  subject  in  a  sepa:'jle  work  (ilnjse  which  we 
have  before  nieiitiuned  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy),  entitled  '  Trait6  aur  I'Arl  de  converlir  !e  Fer  en 
Aeiar.  at  d'adoucir  la  Fer  Fondu.'  U«  haia  described  the 
process  of  making  steel,  which  was  then  tinknown  in  Ftanca 
(that  metal  being  solely  obtained  from  abroad),  und  he  made 
his  discovery  public,  for  which  national  benefit  the  Regent 
duke  of  Orleans  sealed  on  hiin  a  pension  of  I'J.dOO  livrcs. 
He  also  di.scovered  the  att  of  linniai;  irun,  wliich  was  like- 
wise unknown  in  France.  Dunisg  his  experiments  on  metals 
Reaumur  first  observed  that  these  substances  in  possing 
from  a  fluid  into  a  solid  state  have  a  tendency  tO  assumo 
cerlaia  definito  crystalline  forma.  Among  his  other  useful 
labours  he  greatly  improved  the  manufaelure  of  porcelain 
ill  France.  Hi-  also  made  a  number  of  t-xprrinieiits  on  arti- 
ficial iiicubalion,  whirli  bus  been  prucuaed  fn'iu  tiroc  imme- 
morial 111  K^;\  jit.  He  endea\ijuri  d  lo  introduce  the  art  into 
common  use  in  France,  but  was  not  successful,  owing  princi- 

rally  to  the  greater  coldness  of  the  climate  than  in  Egypt, 
n  17)1  he  discovered  a  spacisa  of  moUusk  from  which  a 
purple  dye  might  be  prepatad  analogotts  to  the  purple  of  the 
antients. 

In  general  physics  the  name  of  R'aumur  i*  celebrated 
from  liie  ihermnmeter  which  he  iuveiUed  in  1731.  He  took 
the  freeiiitig  and  boiling  points  of  water  a»  two  fixed  points, 
and  then  divided  the  interval  into  80  degrees,  the  ireeiing 
point  being  zero.  Tho  centigrade  thermometer  now  In 
more  general  use  in  France  was  only  an  improvement  on 
R6aumur's,  the  interval  batweeu  the  freezing  and  boiling 
]Kiints  being  divided  into  100  instead  of  SO  degrees.  [Tuka- 

MuMl-.Tl-.R.l 

Tlii:u:;ii  mai;\  of  the  rese.irches  which  we  have  mentioned 
(most  111  w  hich  Will  be  f 'Uiid  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy, 
togeihei'  wiih  many  papers  on  other  subjects  by  the  same 
author)  were  very  useful  and  important,  yat  bis  labours  in 
the  field  of  natural  bistoiy  wera  much  mora  novel  and  in- 
teresting. In  1714  bo  described  tba  means  b^y  which  many 
BhoU>fian,  edunodarmata  (aaa-atank  Mul  otbw  m  ol  I  u  sks  and 
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voopbrtM.  exeenlB  Xhmr  progres»iTe  movemenlH  and  in 
17I<  be  observed  tfae  oariouis  phenonMBon  of  therapndtic- 

ticn  of  the  class  >  of  lobatvn  and  cmbs. 

Of  all  (1k'  works  of  R6aumur,  *  the  moat  retnarkalile,*  as 
Ciivier  says,  'aiifl  tliose  which  c-aiinol  fn'il  tu  he  ^tvulifl  wnh 
the  most  viviil  liitiTu-st  liy  tho^c  who  wisli  to  have  ju>it  iJcai 
of  ijiUuif,  ami  lit'  the  inarveUoiis  variety  of  means  w  hich  she 
«iaplo>s  to  preserve  the  mo&t  fi-agile  of  her  productions,  and 
thoie  which  arc  in  appeuaoM  tM  least  capable  of  resist- 
ance^' are  his  '  M^moires  pour  aarrir  &  ruiatoira  det  la- 
aeetes,'  of  which  C  Tolume*  4to.  appeared  between  1734  and 
1742.  Cuviev  ad'U.  '  The  niitliyr  hero  Carries  to  the  hi;:he<^l 
point  bis  acuteiie^s  of  observaliou  ill  the  ihscovcry  of  those 
instincts,  so  i  jnii)hrateil  and  so  constant  m  each  sju:oies, 
which  maintain  tiiese  fecbb  creatures.  He  unceasingly 
excites  our  curiosity  by  new  and  singular  details.  His 
atyle  i«  a  little  dilfuse,  but  clear,  and  the  fccto  which  be 
relates  nay  always  be  depended  on/  While  eoUaetiog  ma- 
terials for  this  work  «e  find  it  recorrled  that  he  kept  namCF- 
ou»  insects  of  all  kinrls  in  his  garden,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  their  luilnrs  and  instm-.ts.  Uiiiortuiiately  this 
work  U  not  finishc<i,  and  llic  7tia  volume,  which  came  into 
iba  hands  of  the  Acailemy  of  Sciences  after  the  death  of  tlie 
author,  was  left  in  such  an  imperfect  state  that  it  was  nut 
capable  of  publication.  The  six  voliUlMt  whidi  ware  com- 
pleted include  all  the  winged  in«eet%  exeepi  the  ericketa 
(gryllus),  grasshoppers.  an«T beetle*.  The  lint  two  Tolumei 
eniinirHt!  the  various  kinds  of  r  uieqiillars,  with  a  descrip- 
tiou  of  llieir  forms,  mode  of  lift*.  lueiatDurphoses.  &c.,  as  well 
as  the  different  insects  which  attack  them  or  live  parasiti- 
cally  within  them.  The  third  volume  includes  the  cloth- 
moth.s  aphidea,  &c.  The  fourth  embrances  the  gall  insects 
and  the  varioua  ttvo^winged  flies.  The  fifth  contains  the 
history  of  bees,  and  lUaumur  made  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries coiu  eriiiii^;  the  habits  of  these  curious  insects,  which 
however  have  l>eeti  greatly  added  to  since  by  the  labours  of 
Iliiher  ami  others.  Tiie  suialler  communities  of  wasps  hor- 
nets, &c.,  together  wiih  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
folitary  bees,  occupy  the  sixth  and  last  volume^  which  ii< 
one  of  the  most  curioua  of  tho  whole. 

Riaumur  formed  a  large  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history,  of  which  Briason  was  the  conservrttnr.  mil  the  prin- 
cipal materials  for  that  naturalist's  work.H  or,  (quadrupeds  and 
birds  were  collected  from  it.  Many  of  BufTan's  plates  were 
also  taken  from  otijects  in  hi<«  museum,  which,  after  his 
death,  went  to  the  '  Cub, net  du  Rui.'  R'aunnir  passi  fi  a 
quiet  retired  life,  and  his  private  hi-tory  is  unmarked  by 
any  iiiii>urtant  incident  He  is  .said  to  have  died  from  the 
effecta  of  a  fiUl  whieh  he  received  while  riding  in  the  country. 
Bis  death  took  ptaoe  In  Oelober,  1757,  in  hn  79th  year. 
(Li/c.  by  Cuvier,  i.i  /)/'<'.  V/n'r.) 

REBEtJ  tRi-bcc,  I'x.u  a  musical  instrument  of  the  violin 
kind,  which  bad  three  strings  tuned  in  fifths,  plaved  m  liy 
a  bow.  This,  which  has  lung  been  m  disuse,  was  small  in 
size,  something  between  the  modem  violin  and  the  dancing- 
master's  kitt  or  pocket-fiddle,  and  seems  to  liave  been  the 
primitive  violin.  Laborde  suys  that  it  was  the  favourite  in- 
strument of  the  minstrels ;  and  the  rihiUe,  of  which 
Chaucer  and  Gower  speak,  is  supposed  to  have  hean  the 
rebec.  It  was  much  v.serl  at  festive  etiterlninments.  Milton, 
in  L'A''''^rn,  niuaiiuiis  it  as  the  •  joemid  rebec' 

RKHKl.UON.  [SovEREiONTv.] 

REBOLLE'DO,  BERNARDINO,  COUNT  OF,  a  dis- 
tiii^uisbed  Spanish  otlicer  and  writer,  and  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  latter  period  of  the  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany, 
was  bora  of  illustrious  parents  at  Leon,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  that  name,  in  1307.  From  his  early  youth 
he  embraced  the  profession  of  anus,  and  jimuMl  tho  Spanish 
army  of  Italy,  vvherc  he  so  iiun  h  Jisitnj^uishrd  himself  as 
to  obtain  suuit  ufter(lC2'2)  the  cuiutoand  of  a  tf^Ucy,  with 
which  he  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Port  Maurice  and  the 
castle  of  Ventimille  from  the  Genoese.  After  this  he 
served  in  the  army,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Nice 
(1626)  and  the  storming  of  the  fortress  of  Caaal,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded.  In  li>32  he  commanded  a  eonsidcr- 
abl  -  body  of  Spanish  infantry  in  the  I>jw  CiUntries. 
Having,  m  1636,  received  orders  from  his  g  ivcrnmeiii  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  empcr  n  Fi nlmand  II  ,  who 
Was  closely  pursued  by  the  Swedes  he  succeeded  in  exti  i- 
rating  that  monaich  from  his  jierilous  situation,  and  was  by 
bim  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Germanic  Em- 
piie  and  the  govamauukt  of  the  Low  Palatinata.  At  the 
aonalnaion  of  tb«  war,  Philip  IV.  nwarded  ReboHado'e  aer- 


viees  by  appointing  him  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  rendered  signal  service  to  the  king  of  Denmark 
when  CSharlas  Oualavus  marched  his  army  across  the  frozen 
sea  and  bombarded  Copenhagen.   Though  a  zealous  Catho- 

he,  Rehollcdo  felt  for  tlie  royal  houseof  Denmark  a  kiml  of 
personal  (ievotioii,  whadi  he  seizi^l  every  opiiortuiiiij  ot  uaani- 
jesting  in  liis  writings.  He  iiad  early  evinced  sumo  talent 
for  poetry,  and  his  utsto  fur  militarr  and poiiucal  affairs  had 
not  prevented  him  from  aueosaafnilveuitivating  litcratam. 
He  had  whilst  in  Germany  composea  a  tort  of  didactic  potB 
on  the  art  of  war  and  state  poUcy,  entitled '  SdvaaHilitam 
y  Politicas,*  which  he  nftcrwards  puhllshcd  at  Copenhasen 
ui  16S'2,  Ifimo.  But  it  was  not  until  his  mission  to  that 
capital,  when  he  had  attained  the  ni;*-  of  maturity,  that  Btc- 
bolledo  found  leisure  to  prosecute  with  assiduity  bis  poetic 
studies.  He  seems  to  havu  taken  partiOMlar  interest  in  the 
history  and  geography  of  Denmark,  aeompendium  of  which 
he  put  into  verse,  which  was  printed  at  Copenhagen,  vndw 
the  title  of '  Selvaii  Danicas,'  1665,  4to.  After  a  residence 
of  several  years  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  Rebolledo  was 
recalled  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  soon  afier  a|ipointcd  pre- 
snient  of  the  Board  of  War  in  the  council  of  Castile.  He 
died  in  10  76,  m  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the 
two  above-mentioned  works,  Rebolledo  wrote — I,  'I^  Con- 
Ktancia  victorioca  y  Trinot  da  Jacamiaa,'  Colonia  (Copen- 
hagen), 1665, 4i0b»  beiiig  »faraplinM  of  the  Book  of  Job 
and  the  Lamentations  at  Jeremiah;  S,  * Selrat  Sagradas,* 
lb.,  1657,  and  Antwerp.  IflKl,  4to.  [These  are  siindiy 
poems  on  moral  and  rele^ious  subjects,  and  chiefly  trausSa- 
ti  'n-  of  the  P^allns,  where  the  author  displays  some  poetic 
ft  einii;,  though  mudk  disguised  under  the  pedantic  forms  of 
tlie  (Jongorine  school.];  3.  a  plav entitled  *  Anor deoprad* 
andu  Riciagoa*  (Lova  dieada  no  £>an|(er),  iwwMPsaita  nomitider- 
able  interest.  Rebolledo  was  partieuhmy  aocoesaftil  as  a 
writer  of  madrigals,  some  of  which  arc  so  good  as  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  best  tunes  of  Spanish  poeiry,  w  hich  in 
Rebulletio's  time  was  fast  on  its  decline.  His  lighter  poems 
appeartd  at  .Vntwerp,  IdOn,  Itimo.,  under  the  title  of  *Ocios  ' 
(Lei<u;e  H mrsi.  An  edition  of  RehoUe  lo's  works  was 
collected  in  bis  lifetime,  and  appeared  at  Antwerp^  1660,  in  3 
vob.  4to.  Bat  the  beat  iuid  moateottiplBta  ii  thntof  Madrid* 
1778,4  vela.  410. 

RBBUTTIR,  [Pi.icADiNo.1 

RECAPTION.  [Rkplkvin.) 

RKCAPrUltK.  [Prijir] 

RKt.EI  l*T  IS  "  hen,  in  an  action  between  others,  a  stranger 
whose  ngbts  or  mteresta  may  be  compromised  by  the  result 
of  the  suit,  prays  to  be  raeatved  aa  a  paiQr  to  it  nr  tiw  pnr- 
poaa  of  deciding  them. 

This  was  a  remedy  partly  existing  at  common  law,  partly 
created  by  statute.  The  object  of  it  wa«;  to  prevent  the  ten mt 
of  the  freehold,  or  the  termor,  &c.  res]Kctivcly.  by  nitaas 
of  an  action  coihisively  hroucht  atrainsl  him.  from  defeating 
the  rights  ot  the  termor,  ur  the  tenant  of  tlio  freehold,  &c. 
by  offering  no  real  defence  to  the  action.  In  such  case  the 
pnrty  nought  to  be  thus  defrauded  was  allowed  to  come  and 
dtlead  his  own  rights  himMlf.  (2  Imt^  233  ;  Com.  Dig^ 
tit.  'Reoeipt';  8<naething  analo(;ous  to  this  haa  lieen  pro- 
▼tdad  by  Stat  II  Geo.  II..  c.  19.  $  11,  12.  underwbich.  in 
case  of  ejectment  against  a  tenant,  the  landlurd,  heir,  mort- 
gagee, &e.  is  allowed  to  come  in  and  defemi  in  his  stead. 
[Ejectmknt.]  In  actions  of  a  personal  eliaraelei,  bv  liie 
statute  of  Interpleader,  I  &  J  Will.  iV.,  c.  66,  a  defendant 
who  has  no  interest  in  the  matter  for  which  be  is  mad,  may 
anbstitnte  in  bis  place  a  third  party  who  claims  an  intanet 
in  it. 

In  its  more  general  and  popular  sense  receipt  tneans  a 
written  discharge  of  a  debtor  on  the  jwymenl  of  mor.cy  due. 
Wlieii  j;i\en  for  sums  grciti  r  than  live  pounds,  it  must  he 
stamped.  The  amount  of  the  stamp  duty  vanes  with  the 
sums  for  which  it  is  given,  from  3rf.  up  to  Un.  A  receipt, 
though  evidence  of  payment,  is  not  absolute  proof,  and  this 
evidence  mav  be  rebutted  by  showing  that  it  has  been  given 
under  mistake,  or  obtained  by  fraud.  ( Impey 's  Stamp  Act  f 
Stat.  55  Geo.  HI.,  c.  184  ;  3  &  4  Will.  TV.,  r.  21.) 

KKf'KlVKR.  .\  Receiver  is  a  person  a)lp^llIltld  by  the 
(Jourt  of  Chancery  to  receive  the  renlH  and  prolits  of  iand, 
or  the  produce  of  other  property,  which  is  in  dispute  in 
a  cause  in  that  court.  He  is  an  officer  ur  ai,'ent  of  the  cour^ 
and  as  .such  under  its  general  control. 

A  receiver  is  never  flppoitited  unless  a  suit  ia  paodinc 
concerning  tho  property  ni  question ;  and  be  can  onlv  ba 
appointed  upon  motion  in  eourt,  afkar  noliea  baa  boan  givM 
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to  tha  proper  piu  iies.  The  motion  i»  gmeraU^  made  titer 
HWlMr;  under  s|.i.>cial  cireumitancet  it  nay  be  Biede  before 
mmwvtt  bot  the  motion  mn«t  be  luppwled  bj  mfflcieot  afi- 
darite.    The  efties  in  wbieb  a  neetver  u  apfmintetl  ate 

ihoso  in  whirh  tlicri?  is  f;ri'at  tianger  of  |iro))city  buini; 
lasted  or  lost,  owmt;  to  ihc  want  of  a  proper  jieisoii  to  look 
after  it.  Tlic  followui-z;  oro  some  instances  in  wliicli  a 
receiver  will  be  appointed :  when  an  infant  is  entitled  to 
real  estate^  eipeeially  if  it  be  of  comidenAle magnitude:  in 
$nita  betMMi  pertnam  in  trade  for  the  puipoie  of  winding 
up  tbe  conoera,  wben  a  partner  n  grossly  miaoondneting 
himself,  disposing  of  the  partnership  property,  or  excluding 
hi«  copartners  from  the  management  of  tlio  partnership 
affairs:  when  the  representation  (<>  a  person  ciccoa.'.wl  is  iti 
dispute  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  no  pen»un  has  been 
appointed  executor ;  but  if  probate  has  been  granted,  and 
there  is  a  suit  in  the  ccclesiatical  courts  for  recalling  pro- 
bate, a  receiver  will  not  be  granted  on  that  ground  only 
(WatkintA  Brent,  1  ML  and  C.,  97);  mben  ttaeie  ia  danger 
of  tbe  aasfltB  of  a  tcatator  being  lost  or  waned  tbrmigh  the 
mi'^c'iiulni  t  of  an  executor.  A  manager  of  West  India 
estates  li  ks  power  to  set  and  let  tbem,  and  to  expend  money 
in  rejKiirs ;  init  a  n^iTor  ban  not  tttob  power,  exoept  as 
hereafter  mentioned. 

Certain  persons  are  disqualified  from  being  receivers, 
•neb  aa  a  tolieiUnr  in  tbe  cause,  tbe  next  Ariend  of  the  infant 
plainttfT,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  a  reeeiver-geneTal  of  a 
county.  Tlu'  order  which  is  inatJe  o\\  motion  f)r  the  ap-  ( 
pointmeni  of  a  rer«ivor,  refers  U  to  tlie  master  to  appoint  a  j 
proper  person,  and  tVie  master's  appointment  is  eoiu'lusive, 
unless  it  can  Ih.-  shown  to  the  court  that  bo  has  appomtcd 
an  improper  person.  The  receiver  must  find  sufficient 
aoietiaa,  according  to  the  value  uf  the  property  of  which  ho 
if  appointed  receiver;  and  on  tbe  sureties  being  approved 
by  the  master,  they  and  the  receiver  enter  into  recogni- 
sanees  before  him,  and  he  makes  his  report  of  the  appoint- 
ment, whieh  IS  filed  m  tlic  ri-purt-otlice. 

It  Is  the  <lui\ >if  tlic  ri-cciver,  wb«ii  inn  a]iiw>intmpnt  is 
f-oraplete<l,  to  inform  thf  teiiaiits  of  the  estate  in  question  of 
bis  appointment,  by  the  production  of  the  order  and  the 
master's  report  appointing  him  receiver,  that  they  may  pay 
the  lenta  to  btm.  In  every  order  whieh  diieeta  the  appomfr^ 
ment  of  a  reoeiver  of  tended  property,  there  mtnt  be  in- 
serted a  flirection  that  such  receiver  shall  manage  as  well  as 
set  and  let,  with  the  approbriiion  i>f  the  master,  who  is  to 
reeeive  any  proposal  lor  the  m  uinL'  incnt  or  letting  of  the 
estate  finom  tbe  parties  interested,  but  he  must  make  his  re- 
port theKon  to  the  eonrt  for  confirmation  in  the  usual  way. 

A  reoeiTer  may  distrain  for  rent,  but  be  must  distrain  in 
the  name  of  the  person  who  baa  the  legal  estate.  If  thete 
u  a  receiver  of  the  rents  of  an  estate  under  an  appointment 
of  the  court, an  action  ofejeetmenteantiotbebroughtagainst 
the  tenants  in  po<:^(  ssinn,  nor  against  him,  if  he  is  actually 
in  pwiesiion,  witbnut  tli"  leave  of  the  court  (Angel  ». 
Smith,  9  Ve..  33ji:  nor  can  a  receiver  deSend  an  fjert- 
ment,  and  charge  the  expense  of  tbo  defisnce  in  bis  account, 
without  leave  of  the  court 

A  receiver  ia  paid  by  a  ]^  oentage  on  tbe  aom  which  he 
reeeiTes,  nsuoJIy  a  shilling  in  tbe  pound ;  and  sometimes,  in 
the  case  of  lar^^c  estates,  by  a  Hxed  salary.  I?iit  the  court, 
on  juak.n^j  an  order  for  a  receiver,  may  refuse  to  allow  a 
salaiy  ;  and  it  often  happens  that  one  of  tlie  parties  ni  the 
suit,  with  the  conifcnt  of  the  others,  undertakes  the 
ofBce  of  receiver  without  a  salary.  He  must  annually 
pass  hto  aeeounts  of  receipts  and  paymenia  beftfo  tbe 
mister,  who  prepares  n  report  of  passing  the  eeeount  which 
if  filed  in  the  report-office,  and  does  not  require  confirma- 
tion. It  is  directed  in  the  order  or  decree  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver,  that  the  receiver  shall  from  time  to  time 
pay  the  balances  which  shall  He  reported  due  from  htm  into 
the  Bank,  with  the  privity  of  the  accountant-general,  to  the 
credit  of  the  cause.  A  receive  r  who  docs  not  pass  his 
aeeounts  and  pay  in  the  balances  may  be  deprived  ef  his 
salMy.  (UVe.,  273.)  If  he  make  default  in  payment  of 
hta  balsneea,  tbe  reeogniianeea  may  be  put  in  suit,  or  an 

order  of  llic  coui  t  may  he  obtained,  upon  motion  and  notice 
to  the  receiver,  that  hu  pay  in  the  lialance  by  acprUim  <lay, 
or  stand  committed.  A  receiver  of  rents  ami  profits  has  to 
pass  yearly  or  half-yearly  accuunts,  as  thtt  rents  and  profits 
are  received,  and  be  is  chargeable  with  interest  at  5  per 
coat  on  balances  in  his  hands  which  he  negleeta  to  pay  at 
the  times  Axed  for  tluit  purpoaei.  A  fee«i««r  of  personal 
«ttnt«  retaining  balanoss  in  nia  bands  will  Icae  his  salary 


but  in  respect  of  intflieat  he  is  only  to  be  ehaiged  as  an  axe 
cutor  would  be.  who  bad  raoeifed  panonri  eaiata.  (Fbtts  w 

JLeishton,  6  Ve.,  273.) 

When  the  receiver  has  passed  bis  final  account  before  the 
master,  procured  the  master's  report  thereof,  and  filed  it,  and 
paid  the  balance  into  the  Bank,  or  to  tlie  person  entitled  to 
receive  the  money,  to  whom  the  order  directs  bim  to  pay  it, 
lie  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  court  icr  the  vacating  of'.he 
recognizances  and  his  own  discharge,  and  an  order  will  be 
madeaocoidingly.  upon  all  the  foeia  being  proved  to  the 
court,  whieh  are  tfw  foundation  ef  tbe  teeeiwk  right  to  his 
discharge.  • 

A  receiver  is  not  liable  to  make  good  unavoidable  lasses. 

RECEIVER.  [Rktort.] 

HEOENS.  This  woid  is  so  familiar  as  to  ne«sd  no  expla- 
nation, and  it  can  bardl)  b<!  classed  among  architectural 
terms;  but  that  tbe  subject  of  recemw  should  hitherto 
hardly  have  been  traated  of  at  all  by  profoaaioDal  writan^  is 

somewhat  remarkable^  because  there  is  nothing  which  con- 
tributes more  to  eflcci  or  aflbrds  greater  scope  for  design 
and  fresh  combinations  in  interior  architecture.  We  sliall 
hero  briefly  notice  the  se\ernl  circumstances  wluch  belong 
to  recesses,  and  which  tend  to  mudify  their  character.  Besides 
those  of  J,/, in,  clfivtilim,  and  teclton,  there  are  others,  one 
of  wbicli  is  that  of  relative  tize,  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  pbu).  Ordinary  abaUowraeassos  which  kind 
might  be  distinguished  by  tbe  name  of  htmk  rtcmtf, 
since  they  are  little  more  than  breaks  in  the  wall,  and 
do  not  at  all  atfect  the  general  |)lan  of  a  room — hardly  be- 
IcDu;  to  the  subject,  since  they  adtiiit  of  scarcely  any  variety. 
i3y  recesses  we  lu  re  mean  tho^ii  whicli  come  under  tbe  de- 
nomination uf  exhedrso,  tribunes,  alcoveSt  Mid  afford  con- 
siderable additional  space.  In  plan  these  may  be  eithw 
curved  or  rectilinear,  that  is,  semicircular  (like  the  tribune 
of  a  Roman  basilica)  or  segmental ;  or  else  polygonal,  or 
rectangular,  in  which  latter  case  the  plan  may  be  either  a 
parallelogram,  or  so  deep  as  to  be  a  perfect  square.  Neither 
are  these  the  only  varieties  of  plan,  f<»r  in  each  instance  the 
recess  may  lie  oillicr  simple  or  rrpamifd,  that  is,  wider 
wilhm  than  the  breadth  of  the  opening  towards  the  room. 
If  the  plan  be  curved,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  elevation  in 
Che  form  of  an  arch,  either  plain  or  daeorated;  in  whidi 
latter  case,  it  is  sometimes  tite  pnetlee  either  to  eontinne 
the  archivoU  without  any  impost,  or  to  make  it  rest  upon  tiie 
entablature  or  capitals  of  pilasters.  Elevations  of  this  class 
how  ever  are  only  a<it!/ittr :  it  is  when  columns  eouio  to  be 
introduced  into  them,  that  alcove  admit  of  so  many  combi- 
nations and  so  much  variety  of  design.  The  usual  mode 
indeed  is  merely  \o  separate  tbe  recessed  part  of  tbe  pkn  from 
the  rest  by  a  sin|^  tone  of  columns,  or  rather,  by  onlv  two 
columns,  forming  a  dutjfle  in  an(i>,— that  number  neiiw 
seldom  exceeded  ;  but  it  is  by  introducing  colinnns  behind 
and  within — by  extending;  the  recess  either  laterally  or  in 
its  b^ckironnd — by  admitting  lij^ht  into  it  Irum  al>ove — 
that  no\el  and  scenic  effects  may  here  be  produced  almost 
Without  number.  Asregards  utility  and  convenience,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  the  advantage  attending  a  deep  aloovn 
for  the  side*board  in  a  dining^'roon,  eoamunicating  imme* 
diately  with  a  staircase  for  tbe  atten^bmts,— of  whieh  kfaid 
the  tribune  in  the  dininj^-ronm  at  Tlolkbam  furnishes  one  of 
the  earliest  and  best  examples;  but  alcoves  ai.tl  recesses 
add  also  to  the  romiuodiousnoss  of  other  ajiartmcnts libra- 
ries, drawing-rooms,  bcc,  affording  nooks  for  stutiv,  or  con- 
versation apart,  similarly  to  the  spaekins  bays  and  IMSOISB 
of  that  kind  in  Gothic  mansions. 

REdPROCALi  a  mathematical  term  mostly  applied  to 
the  fraction  made  by  inverting  another  fraction;  thusf  is 
the  reciprocal  of  |,  and  \  of  7  or  |.  The  term  arises  fhim 
the  common  meaninj^  of  tbe  adjective  vcriprocal,  and  would 
be  properly  applied  m  every  case  in  whicii  A  has  to  li  tbe 
same  sort  of  relation  llmt  B  has  to  A.  Custom  however 
confines  the  absolute  use  of  the  term  to  that  above  men- 
tioned. A  reciprocal  property  is  one  which  each  of  two 
tilings  has  with  reference  to  the  other ;  thus  if  A  uid  B  be 
what  are  called  oonjugate  diameters  of  a  conic  seetion,  the 
tangent  at  either  extremity  of  A  is  ]iarallel  to  B,  and 
that  at  either  extremity  of  B  is  parallel  to  A.  Hence 
these  lines  are  reciprocally  connected  with  etich  otiier, 
and  are  therefore  called  conjugate  i  for  the  word  conjugate, 
which  denoica  joined,  generally  means  joined  by  a  i»ci|iiucal 
property. 

RECITATIVS  (JMtolaMk  It>).  lansuage  deUvwed  in 
musioal  tones^  that  is*  in  the  founds  of  the  muaioal  soala. 
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1 1  dilTerii  from  air  in  haVing  no  fixed  time  or  measure, 
tlie  Iftogths  of  tbo  notes  depending  on  th«  &tngor,  who  re- 
gulfttM  them  aooordiiiu  to  ins  own  notion  of  the  eropb&si4 
«Qd  «xprsNiMi  ivqttiradi  aod  i4  it  not  covarntd  Vy  toy  prin- 
dpal  or  prfldommmnt  key*  thooi^li  ila  Bnal  eadenm  or  cloce 
must  be  in  some  cucnatu  key  of  thn  air  whirh  fullowa,  or, 
at  least,  H!  DO  \ery  remote  key.  Recilalive  is  of  two  kinds — 
Unuccomf:aniei{  liivX  Acconif  anted.  The  first  is  when  :i  few 
OMasional  chords  ore  struck  by  the  piano-forte,  or  by  a  vio- 
IraeellOtto  eive  the  singer  the  pitch, md  intimate  to  him  the 
iMrmony.  TaB  ■aeond  it  when  alUor  k  CDiiBidei»bl9  portion, 
oLtbe  instrnmentB  in  the  ocdiMtra  aecomfMny  tlw  tioger, 
either  in  sustained  chords  or  in  florid  passages,  as  the  com- 
poser may  lU-i  in  expedient,  in  order  lo  give  the  true  ex- 
piession  or  rolouriny  to  the  passion  or  setitinient  to  lie 
expro^eti.  P«>ihaps  iht:  Itttliun  duliaitiun  of  Recitative, 
mutiea  par^i/«— speaking  music— is  (he  best,  it  eer- 
tftioty  it  tfa«  mett  eoncise,  that  can  b«  offered. 

Tntre  ctn  be  no  doubt  that  the  language  of  the  antient 
droma,  both  Greek  and  Romau,  ww  odivcrad  ia  •  kind  of 
recitative.   [Mvsic ;  Opkra.] 

RECKONING  AT  SEA  is  the  process  of  computing 
the  several  eieiueals  ahieh  relate  to  the  iletermination  of 
the  ship's  place  at  any  time.  The  terra  may  include  the 
c^MTStiooa  whiuh  an  performed  in  Qadmg  the  latitude  and 
loogituds  of  the  thipb  the  vtirietioii  of  tbe  needle,  &c.,  from 
ealeitial  ohtervatbns ;  and  tbe  part  which  ia  ind^odent 
of  these  it  ealled  the  dead-reckoning.  It  ia  thia  last  only 
which  we  purpose  here  to  explain. 

When  a  ship  eros.sos  tlie  seas  toward*  the  jilace  of  its  des- 
tination, its  path,  on  account  of  the  various  winds,  curieiils, 
&c.by  which  it  is  impelled,  is  alway.i  indirect,  and  lieneraily 
consists  of  numerous  ^ig  whose  poi  iiijns  ure  lines  of  a 
few  milea  in  luig*^  Imigth  of  each  of  these  lines,  and 
tbe  angle  whieh  it  maketwith  the  terrettrat  nendiau  pass- 
ing through  one  of  its  extremit:  -  ( ;M  7ieoe>sary  oorrections 
having  been  made)  are  tlie  dit;.i  „ij;ained  by  the  log-line 
and  rotnpau;  and  llie  earth  beiii<;  supposed  to  be  u  sphere, 
those  lines  might  be  considered  as  arcs  of  great  circles. 
Hence  tbe  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry  mi^ht  be  em> 
ployed  to  And  the  length  of  an  are  joining  the  two  extremi- 
tiei  of  the  series  ef  Indireet  lines,  and  the  angle  which  it . 

makes  with  the  inr-ri  Vrtti  pa-ssing  through  either  of  thoH* 
extremities;  and.  liuui  ihe^e.  the  peoKraplinal  position  oi 
the  sliip.  Hut.  because  this  pvorcs.s  is  consnieiod  laborious, 
others  po8§e»»iug  greater  faeihiies  are,  accdrdiii^  to  circum- 
stances, employed,  and  these  will  be  described  after  it  has 
been  abown  what  are  the  eonraotiont  wbioU  tbe  obaemd 
elemsnu  require  befiin  they  can  be  vied  in  the  oomputA- 
tions. 

Tbe  reekonin>;  may  be  said  to  eomtnonce  when  the  ship 
is  on  tbe  point  of  i|i.itt  ml;  a  i)arbour  or  road  ;  and  tiie  flr^t 
eircamstanoet  to  be  recorded  are  the  ubaterved  beanu^  and 
Ike  WtilMlted  dbtance  of  some  remarkable  object  on  the 
eoaat  vhoeeieofipraphiLnl  position  is  known,  together  with 
the  hearing  of  tM  .ship's  line  of  motion  at  the  timok  and  her 
velocity  on  that  line. 

Let  It  be  here  observed  that  the  said  object  on  the  eoast 
is  called  the  point  of  lifpaTliire,  and  thai  the  angle  which 
tbe  line  of  a  ship's  motion  al  any  tune  uiakesi  with  the  me- 
ridian passing  through  the  a<-lual  j  osition  of  the  ship  is 
caU«»d  ber  eonm.  Now,  while  the  angle  indicated  by  the 
compasa  remaint  the  same,  tbe  ship's  path,  except  when  it 
coincides  with  tbe  meridian,  or  with  a  line  teadiog  due 
cast  and  west,  is  a  portion  of  that  whieh  it  ealled  the  loxo- 
dromtc  rurt-e  [Rhi'mh-line] :  yet,  to  tbe  extent  of  a  few 
miles,  it  is  the  custom  to  (-onuider  it  as  a  right  lino,  and, 
therefore,  as  making  a  constant  ani;le  with  the  meridian 
passing  through  one  of  its  extremities.  The  deviation  of  the 
magnetie  frwn  the  true  lucndian  (tbe  declination  or  varia- 
tioa  of  the  needle)  diferiog  in  diffurent  places,  the  amotint 


of  that  variation  (ascertained  by  celestial  obEenatlons  as 
often  as  pomible)  must  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
tbe  anglei  ohterred  with  the  compass,  in  order  to  have  the 
bearing,  or  eouno,  from  the  tnie  meridian*  But  while  a 
ship  is  sailing  with  the  wind  in  a  direction  obliqtM  to  tbe 
line  of  her  keel,  she  is  con^pellefl,  by  the  force  of  thu  wind 
and  the  resistance  of  the  water  against  her  side,  lo  move  in 
tho  direetion  of  a  line  w  inch  makes  some  anyle  with  her 
keel  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing;  this  angle  is  called  tbe  lee  tpay,  and  as  it  diffen 
for  dilirent  abipa.  it  must  alwayt  he  determined  by  trial  in 
some  one  of  Uie  ways  proposed  in  treatises  on  imvigatiea. 
The  estimated  amount  of  the  lee- way  is  a  second  correc- 
tion, which  must  be  applied  to  the  cuurse  observed  with  the 
eoinpasst  in  Older  to  ebtain  the  eorieei  angle  with  the 
ndian. 

The  Telocity  of  tbe  ship  is  ascertained  by  means  of  tbe 
log-line  [Lon-Ltm],  which  at  on«e  indioalea  the  number  ef 
geographical  miles  (equatorial  mtnutea)ahe  haa  pamed  over 

in  an  hour ;  and  consequently,  supposing  her  motion  to  be 
uniform,  tbe  space  ibroufth  which  the  sbin  has  saUed  on  a 
particular  rourse  in  ii  );i\en  number  ef  honri  IB  known. 
This  is  technically  called  tho  dutanee. 

Again,  when  a  ship  is  sailing  either  in  a  current  of  the 
ocean,  or  in  a  tide  near  a  shores  her  velocity  aud  the  diieo- 
tion  of  her  motion  will  be  affected  by  thoae  the  eonent 
or  tide,  first,  if  the  ship  ia  impelled  by  the  wind  in  the 
tame  direetion  as  the  current  is  moTtng,  it  is  evident  that 
the  velocity  given  by  the  log  will  be  only  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ship's  real  velocity  aud  thai  of  the  current,  and 
consequently  the  latter  must  be  added  to  the  \  elocity  given 
by  the  log  in  order  to  have  tbe  true  velocity.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ship  is  impelled  by  tbe  wind  in  a  direction  \ 
tfary  to  that  of  the  current,  the  velocity  of  the  latter  i 
be  Bubtneted  ftom  that  given  by  the  log.  in  order  to  obtain 
the  true  velority  of  tho  ship.  Again,  if  tiie  direction  of  tbe 
current  is  oblique  to  the  line  of  the  fchip'.s  motion  according 
to  the  compass,  ilie  true  path  uinl  vcdociiy  of  the  sh;p  will, 
by  the  oompotition  qf  motiom,  be  the  diagonal  of  a  paral- 
lelogram fbrmed  on  lines  representing  the  obaetved  dimo- 
tioni  and  veloottiee  of  tbe  thin  andemnent;  conBtonenUja 
ainee  thit  rale  it  the  same  as  that  by  whieh  It  fbond a  path 

of  the  sliip  which  shall  be  equivalent  in  Ien>;th  and  direc- 
tion to  any  tvvu  successive  paths  whosc  lengths  and  direc- 
tions are  given,  it  is  evident  that  among  the  registered 
courses  and  velocities  of  a  »hip  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
insert  the  observed  direction  and  velocity  of  the  current, 
at  if  the  ahip  had  aetually  moved  in  that  direetion.  and  with 
that  velooity  dorin*  the  time  that  the  eontioued  lo  aail  in 
the  current.  The  like  remark  may  be  made  respecting}  the 
deviation  of  a  ship  from  the  course  on  which  she  appcan* 
by  the  compass  to  have  sailed,  in  consequence  of  a  swell  of 
the  sea,  by  which  she  may  be  driven  in  some  other  direction. 
This  direction  must  be  ob»erved,  and  the  velocity  ealimated 
afloordiojjf  to  the  jndgmeni  of  ibK  «eaman. 

Now,  in  order  to  show  how  all  the  eerrectioot  may  be 
applied  to  tho  observed  elements,  let  it  be  supposed  that  at 
the  noon  of  some  day  a  remarkable  object  A  on  the  shore 
was  observed  by  the  cunip.xss  to  bear  W.  by  N..  and  that  its 
estimated  distance  from  the  &hi(>  was  20  miles.  At  the 
same  moment  let  the  ship  begin  to  sail  on  a  course  which  is 
S.W.  by  tbe  oompest;  and  let  the  velocity  by  the  log  be  3 
knota,  or  3  milei  per  hour.  Also  let  the  foUowine  table 
express  the  several  memoranda  in  tbe  order  in  wbiw  they 
may  bo  supposed  lo  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  onn 
day  ;  ll-at  is,  according  to  the  practice  of  seameu,  between 
tho  noon  of  one  day  and  llie  noon  uf  ihi.-  next. 

The  heal  ing  of  the  ship  from  the  point  of  departure  being 
corrected  for  the  variation  of  the  needle  becomes  N.  78 
the  diatanee  ia  80  miles. 


The  Artt  eoiuae  eorteeted  ia  like 


8.21* 


4 

LaMlbf. 

Noon. 
2  p.u. 

8 
10 

li 

f  AM. 
9 
!♦ 

3 
44 
5i 
6 

6 

6k 

W.K.W. 
W.  by  N. 

8.W. 
(or8.4fi*W.) 

S.H.  hv'8. 
(or  S.  j  i"  43'  K.) 

S.S.W. 

orRtravw.) ' 

0. 

IB.,  or 
2*49'B. 

1  B.,  or 
11*  1»'  B.  1 

The  point  A  of  departofd  bore 
W.  by  N..  distant  30  mil«B;  ita 
lat.  ,  and  long.  . 

A  swell  setting  towards  E.N.B. 
from  i  PM.  to  8  r.u.t  voloeity 
6  milea  per  honr. 

A  eurtent  letting  towards  8.8.B 
ftom  10  rik  to  Id  am,  :  velocitys 
aiBea  per  hoar.  Tiriation  If  .94*  w. 
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W. ;  ud  th«  dyba«B  nia  batWMti  noaii  mmI  10  »».  is 

43*5  miles. 

The  il>inl  course  corrected  for  1ee-«ty  and  variation  be- 
con)u&  S.  Gu"  34'  E. ;  and  the  distance  run  between  10  p.m. 
and  8  a.ii.  is  50  5  miles. 

The  fourth  oouim  0Qrr«8ted  ia  lOts  mtniMr  b«MmM  8. 
12*  45'  B.  i  and  tiM  dittanoa  lun  Imvwii  8a.ii.  and  noon' 
te  Sft  BiU«g. 


The  direction  of  the  swell  rorrcrtprl  for  tlit?  vnn'i3tii;!i  of 
the  needle  becomes  N.  43*30'  E. ;  ariii  the  disiaiirij  j-,  3r> 
miloi.  Ij>stly,  the  rlireciujn  of  llie  current  corn  (  inl  jiisu 
for  the  variaiian  becoiaett  b.  46'  30^  E. ;  and  tho  distance 
is  24  miles. 

Thea*  oorreetad  eouitet  and  diataiMM  art  Hiaii  inaertad 
in  oidar,  at  in  ttia  inl  and  aaooad  «oltt«na  af  iha  IblbMr* 
ittj^taVIa:— 


OanTM*. 

w. 

8. 

K. 

W  . 

N.  78"  15'  E. 
S.  21^  W. 
S.  6U-  34'  H. 
8.  12*  44'  E. 
N.  48"  80'  B. 
8.  48P8IKB. 

'iU 

43*5 

50-4 

35 

88 

84 

4  0?  {-Am) 

•  »  • 

88*11  (-M)  * 

•  *  ■ 

40  7  (=4a) 
84  88  (S0O) 
94*88  («dh 

16-62  (==/!) 

19-5B  (=:6n) 

43-88  (sdf) 
8*«9  <3nr) 

24  /8  f  =  </") 
17  41  (=^0 

1^88  {mm) 

>             a  a 

•  •  » 

•  a  a 

•  •  • 

Naw»  if  the  navigation  is  oomprebandi-il  wiiliin  abuut  ten 
degrees  on  eacj  (.iilc  of  ibe  e(|uator.  such  a  soiie  yf  the  earth 
may  be  suji posed  tu  be  pi  ciji.-cU'<l  an  ibo  interior  surface  of 
a  circiiinscribuitt  cylinder,  and  then  developed  on  a  plane; 
ill  which  stale  the  niei  idums  and  the  |NuraUeU  of  latitude 
become  right  lines  parallel  to  ihomMlfat  ratpeotively,  and 
Um  langtb  of  a  degree  of  looKituda  on  «T«iy  paiallel  equal 
to  that  of  a  degree  ob  the  equator  or  on  the  Maridiana. 
This  is  called  the  vlane  chart,  and  tha  pngoctioD  of  a  ibip's 
path  on  it  is  calleu  plane  sailing. 

Let  the  several  direntioas  in  which  the  ship  iiu^  moved, 
and  !he  distauces  passed  over  in  each  diruction,  be  repre- 
sented in  (he  kuhjoined  diagram,  the  construction  of  which 
•graaab^  |o  the  natiuta  of  the  plane  cbart.  U  •■  fiiUo««:-« 


Draw  the  linM  A  1.  A 2.  A3,  making  with  Ap,  the 
meridian  of  the  point  of  departure,  angles  equal  to  the  seve- 
ral courses  as  they  occur  suoeeiiivehf  in  tbe  pteoeditig  table 
tcol.  1),  and  draw  the  lines  be,  ed,  Ko.  parallel  to  A'i.  A3, 
dte.  naiMetively ;  the  distances  Ab,  be.  od,  &c.  being  laid 
down  aeeording  to  the  aueeoBsive  numbers  in  col.  2  by  a 
scale  of  efju.ll  purts  representing  ge(i'.^raphical  miles  tor  e<|ua- 
tari^l  miiiulus).  At  tl)B  end  of  tiie  day  the  ship  is  arrived  at 
the  point  g\  therefore  if  A  and  ^  bo  juined,  and  gfi  be 
drawn  perpendicularly  to  Ap,  the  angle  pA;^  w  tho  resulting 
coarse,  the  resulting  di!>ianco,  Ap  the  differuucu  of  lati- 
tude between  A  and  ^.  and  it  what  it  eaUed  tbe  tttpar- 
hir».  wbuib.  in  pilane  aailing,  is  identiead  with  thodifforenoa 
of  longitude  between  the  same  points  A  and  ^. 

By  drawing  lines  perpendicular  and  jiaiallel  to  A;;,  as  in 
the  above  diairrain,  liiei  (  ■•■.  li  Ij.  t  .tmed  tbe  stivciiil  iij^ht- 
angled  plane  triangles  A^m,  kc,  ineacb  of  which  there 
are  given  the  hypotenuse  and  the  angles;  and  consequently 
by  the  rules  of  pUne  trigonometry  tbe  tcveial  tides  Am. 
Mt.  on,  bn,  &e.  may  be  computed.  Now,  let  thaii  aonputed 
irahat  ba  plaaad  In  the  third  md  i«nrB«dingai>limiwaf  tht 


above  table  in  the  following  order: — those  which  are  parallel 
to  Ap  in  tlie  (•olunin  N.  or  S..  uicyrding  as  the  lines  which 
r<!piti«i«tiit  (ht;iit  Itv  to\«ai4l»  the  uurtii  or  towards  the  south 
of  that  extremity  which  is  fint,  in  order  of  sailing,  on  tlw 
corros(>oQdiiig  hypotenuse;  and  those  which  are  perpendi- 
cular to  A^tn  ttea  column  £.  or  W.,  according  at  the  linaa 
whieb  repraant  then  Ue  toward*  the  aait  or  wett  of  that 
tame  exitemity.  Than  the  turn  of  the  nutubers  in  the 
column  N.  being  subtracted  from  tfie  sum  of  those  in  S. 
will  be  found  to  leave  76'24,  and  this  will  be  the  \alu«  of 
A),  lu  i;c  igriiphical  miles  (or  equatorial  nunutes);  conse- 
(juently  r  lb'  14"  will  express  the  extent  m  latitude  to 
,  whii  h,  on  the  whole,  the  ship  has  sailed  southwards  during 
the  day.  Again  the  number  ia  W.  being  anbtraeted  from 
the  tom  of  those  in  B  will  leaTo  »8*68  O"  1*  38'  41''),  and 
this  will  be  the  value  of  jg,  or  the  extent  in  li)n;-  '!;rir 
which,  on  the  wbi.i!e,  ihe  ship  has  sailed  eastward  duriiij^  ;lif 
day.  Thus  the  pu~iiii>ii  of  A  bein.;  known,  we  have  that  of 
g.  In  the  right-angled  plane  triangle  Apg,  liaviug  Ap  and 
pg  in  miles,  as  above,  we  may  compute  Ag  and  the  angle 
pAg,  that  is,  the  resulting  distance  and  course.  Tlie  former 
will  be  found  to  be  =:  1-22-35  miles,  and  the  latter  S.  51°87' 

is.  The  series  of  zig-zag  lines  which  a  tbip  may  describe 
is  called  a  iraverie ;  the  preceding  tabta  ja  ealled  a  inwerte 
table,  and  the  whole  operation  of  finding  tlia  latnllingaoana 
and  distance  is  railed  travene  sailing, 

III  piaciice,  both  tlu'  constructioD  and  calculation  above 
indicated  are  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  table  of  differena 
*  latitude,  and  departure,  which  is  given  in  treatises  on  na- 
vigation. The  numbart  in  the  table  are  nothing  more  than 
tna  oomputed  Talaat  of  the  tidei  of  right-angled  triani^lcs ; 
I  the  hypotenuse,  or  tlie  di5.iance,  and  trie  adjacent  ari_l.  ,  or 
theeourse,  bemt;  j^iveii.  Thus  byrefernn^  to  sucli  a  ubie, 
the  courses  ami  distances  being  used  as  arc^uments,  tho  num- 
bers in  the  columns  N.  S.  B.  W.  above,  might  have  been 
found  sufficiently  near  tho  truth.  And,  conversely,  seeking 
in  the  table  the  didierenco  of  latitude  (=7fi)  and  tba  d^ 
parture  (s96K  tha  eonetponding  dittaiioa  (=:lt3)iRNdd 
be  teen  in  iia  jMoner  calnmu.  and  tbe  angle  «r  ceitna(s81*) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

The  loganthmie  or  Gunler's  scale  [Scalb]  was  formerly, 
for  the  sake  of  expeduioti,  much  used  in  the  resolution  lialh 
of  plane  and  sphern  al  triangles  for  the  purposes  uf  naviga- 
tion. If,  fi)r  example,  it  were  required  by  that  iualrument 
to  find  Ifao  TBlnaaiMr  ayand  ftf  in  tha  triaa^  egt^  tha  fal* 
lowiitf  pcoportiont 

Rad.  :  sin.  flerf  (60»  84*)  ::  erf  (50-6)  :  qd(=\A) 
Rad.  ;  sin.  cdq  (."j"  l(')  :  :  cd  :  cq  (  =  Jo) 

might  be  vkorked  liy  takini<  m  tiie  compasses  the  distance 
from  Ou"  to  f)0  '  34'  on  the  line  of  sines,  and  applying  that 
distance  on  the  line  of  numbers  ftoio  50  4  towards  zero; 
the  other  foot  of  the  compasses  would  fall  on  44,  which  it 
the  value  of  gits  8g*>Q  by  taking  the  distance  firom  9(lP  ta 
89^  88'  on  tha  line  of  liaat,  and  applying  it  on  tba  Una  af 
numbers,  from  50*5,  as  before,  the  other  foot  of  the  aoa- 
passes  would  fall  on  which  is  the  value  uf  c^.  But  it  ia 
evident  that  when  the  angle  is  sniuU,  or  netllyaright  angU^ 
til  I  imttrument  must  be  very  inaccurate. 

Should  a  slii|),  on  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  sail  ft>r 
a  abort  time  in  a  direction  either  due  east  or  due  west,  so 
that  dwingthattjme  it  mi^bt  be  considered,  without  seumble 
aattMt*  88  niling  on  thp  mcumtMmm  of  a  pmUal  )ati* 
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tude,  the  determination  of  its  nlace  i$  vbiuiiivil  by  a  differ-  I 
mt  pcooess.    Thus,  the  earth  being  £U|)|)Osed  to  be  a 
•plien.  tha  length,  in  miles,  of  any  are  of  tiia  eqiwtor  botwoea 
the  meridian  areles  passing  through  its  eztremttiM  is  to  the 

1  II  ;th,  in  miles,  of  ilie  arc  between  the  same  meridians  on 
<uiy  ^ivLMi  puniliul  of  latitude  as  radius  is  to  the  cosuiu  uf 
the  latitude  of  l  arallel.  Thercfjre,  when  the  numbt  r 
of  geographical  miles  passed  over  on  any  parallel  of  ktitudc 

Known  by  the  log  (alt  doa  corteetions  being  supposed  to 
bo  imd«)ii  tho  diflbranoa  of  longitude  oorretpouding  to  that 
diuance  nay  1m  fband  at  ottce  by  the  alwTe  proportion. 
Evidontly  also,  if  any  three  whatever  of  the  terms  are  given, 
the  luurili  can  Ix- (duuiI  :  ami  thus  every  variation  of  the 
case  may  bo  rL-sulvci.    This  id  called  j  unii'i'i:!  s'/iY/f/j-. 

But  the  tables  ol  <lil1ercnce  of  latitude  uiui  ili  parturu  may 
be  rendered  available  lor  finding  the  rc<jiino  l  lerui  if  we 
consider  the  latitude  of  tbe  paraUel  ou  which  the  ship  is 
saitiDR  to  reproient  what  is  called  the  eoune  in  tfaoae  tables ; 
tbe  distance  in  miles  on  the  parallel  as  the  difference  of 
latitude,  and  the  differunco  of  longitude  in  ^cugrapbical 
miles  a->  the  dittance  in  tbe  tal  '.es ;  and  then,  ilU]Melioii 
as  before,  the  reauired  term  may  be  found. 

The  third  method  of  operating,  which  is  called  middle 
U^twU  taUingt  has  been  defined  under  Lonoitudk  and 
Latitddb,  Hsthods  op  Finding,  and  we  have  here 
only  to  point  out  it«  application.  Let  A£  be  a  portion 
of  the  rhumb-lino  which  a  ship  describes  while  her  mo* 


P 

c  — 

7i  1 

—  Y 

B 

\ 

lion  continues  to  eoincido  with  the  direetioti  of  one  point 
of  tlie  compass,  that  is  to  say,  while  it  makes  a  eoiislaiil 
ungle  Willi  i!ie  meridians  ol  her  sui;ce»»iv»j  [>lacfs.  Let  thtd 
curve  bo  divided  mto  any  parts,  AB,  BCScc.  of  small  extent, 
so  thttt  each  part  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  considered 
as  a  straight  line;  and  imagine  both  meridians  anilparallels 
«r  latitude  lo  be  drawn  throog h  A.  C,  &«.  Then  tb« 
ssfoil  triangles  BAA,  CBe;  bo.  boiu  conMared  is  plane 
triangles,  if  the  ouusiaiit  aogla  BilACBe»ftabe  repre- 
sented bv  A,  we  shall  have — 

Ali  (  OS.  X-  .\b  ,  BC  cos.  A  =  Be  ,  &<•. ;  aUo 
AH  sill.  A  =  B6  ,  BC  sin.  A  =  V.c  ,  &c. ;  whence,  by 
addition, — 

(AB  +  BC  +  &«■)  COS.  As  A6  -f  Be  -h  &c., and 
f  AB  +  BC  +       sin.  A  =  BA  +  C<r  +  See. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  sum  of  all  the  distances 
multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  course  will  be  equal  to  EM, 
the  difference  between  the  bililuiles  of  A  and  E  as  lu  plane 
sailing;  but  the  sura  of  all  the  distances muUipiied  by  the 
sine  of  the  course  (that  is,  the  sum  of  ull  the  departures,  B<(, 
Ccv  &0.)  will  ba  latf  than  AM  and  greater  than  NE.  Thero* 
Ibre;.  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  we  tanj  oonaider  the 

sum  nf  all  these  df?partures  as  the  length,  in  miles,  of  the  arc 
XY  (between  AN  and  ME)  of  a  parallel  of  latitude  equally 
distant  from  AM  and  NE  ;  that  i?,  ul"  a  parallel  who^e  lati- 
tude is  an  arithmetical  mean  h«!tvve<.'a  the  latuudei)  of  A  and 
B.  Coniequently,  as  in  the  theorem  for  parallel  sailing,  the 
diffbrence  between  the  longitudes  of  A  and  £  will  be  ob- 
tained fh>m  tiw  proportion 

Coa.lNii:Al(.<a1at.ofXY)  :  Rad.  ::  (AB  <|- BC  +  &e.) 

sin.  A  :  diff.  of  lonj^. ; 
and,  instead  of  working'  the  proportKm,  the  tables  of  differ- 
ence of  latitude  and  departure  may  le  used  m  before. 

If  we  imagine  the  earth's  surface  to  be  developed  on  a 
plane  so  that  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  may  be 
respectively  parallel  to  themselves  as  in  the  plane  clwrt ; 
and  if  the  lengths  of  infinitely  small  portions  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  equator  have  to  the  lengtlis  of  correbponding 
portions  of  a  meridian,  in  any  latitude,  tbe  ratio  that  the 
raduis  bears  to  the  isecant  of  that  latilu<lu  [Meucatok's  Pko- 
JscTiox;  RntniB-LiNR],  there  may  be  formed  a  species  of 
ebart  which  will  afbrd  a  general  and  at  the  same  time  a 
wflkiMilly  easy  melbedof  aetanniiiing  theeknents  idsi> 


ing  to  a  ship's  piaco.  Tins  method  i«  called  Mereators  tail- 
ing. In  the  chart  just  a.luded  to^  the  length  of  a  degree* 
miniite,  &c.  of  loogitudot  on  mnj  parallel  of  latitude,  ia 
connaat,  betnf  the  same  as  the  length  on  the  equator, 

on  account  of  the  piarallolism  of  the  meridians;  but,  in 
any  latitude,  the  lenjjlli  of  a  small  lueridioiial  arciwhitri, 
withijut  sensible  error,  may  be  of  one  minute)  varying 
with  the  secant  of  the  latitude  of  the  arc  thu  distance, 
on  the  map,  of  anypuallel  of  latitude  from  the  equator 
will  be  equal  to  the  aiun  of  the  weanta  of  ^1  the  minutes 
in  the  defirees.  See.  expressinf;  the  latitude  of  the  paroUeL 
Now,  in  the  tables  of  meridional  parti  which  are  given  in 
treatises  on  iiavia;;iiioii,  the  numbers  under  the  arguments 
i  mil).,  J  mm.,  '.i  miii.,  &o.  cxpros  the  values  (jf  ?>mh  sums 
uf  set  ants,  the  length  of  ao  equatorial  minute(or  geographi- 
cal niile)  hung  unity.  Heoee  the  difference  l>etwcvn  tbe 
nambers.  ui  the  table,  oenreaponding  to  the  latitudes  of  two 
given  poinu  will  express  the  numMT  of  such  minuteB  or 
miles  on  the  map  between  these  points. 

By  the  help  of  this  table  a  trians;lo  may  be  always  con- 
structed with  the  data  of  the  problem ;  and  the  terms 
required  may  be  obtained  by  measurement.  In  the  sub- 
joined flgure^  let  AD  be  fhe  diiMtieii  of  d»  meridiia  pass* 


ing  through  the  ship  at  A,  and  BAC  be  Iter  oonrse ;  tiien, 
if  AC  be  made  equal  to  the  dustance  in  miles  by  a  scale  of 
equal  parts,  and  BC  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  AD,  AB 
anrl  HC  measiireil  on  the  same  .scale  will  be  the  difference 
of  latitude  and  departure  as  in  plane  snilin?.  Now,  if  AD 
be  made,  by  the  same  scale,  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  merklional  parts  «hich,  in  the  table,  correspond  to  thu 
latitudes  of  the  point  A  and  C,  and  DE  be  drawn  parallel 
to  BC,  DE  on  the  same  scale  will  express  in  miles  or  mi- 
nutes the  true  difference  between  the  longitudes  of  A  and  C. 

\Vi;:U  has  been  said  may  ^e^ve  as  an  example  of  the  man- 
ner oi  conslruciiH^  Iho  iriaiii^le,  when  the  course,  (he  dis- 
tance, and  the  latitudes  of  ttie  two  extremities  ut  the  di.s- 
tance-Une  are  given,  and  it  is  requited  to  find  the  dilferenre 
between  the  longitudes  of  those  eztrsmitios.  Again,  let  tlu- 
ship's  course  and  distance  from  waj  Boini  A,  and  also  the 
lautude  of  that  point,  be  given,  to  Ann  the  diflbrenees  both 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  llie  formation  of  the  triangle 
ABC  is  the  same  m  thai  juil  mentioned,  and  AM  being 
measured  on  the  scale  of  equal  parts  is  the  iruc  dil'erence 
of  latitude  (in  miles  or  minutes);  thi.*  being  addtd  to  or 
.'subtracted  from  the  latitude  of  A,  gives  the  latitude  of  C* 
Then,  with  these  latitudes,  find  from  the  table  the  differeoee 
between  the  meridional  parts,  and  proceed  as  before  to  jind 
the  difference  of  longitude.  If  the  latitudes  nf  the  fhip  at 
two  places  were  given  and  also  tbe  distance  beivveen  :ho!ie 
places,  and  it  were  require<l  to  find  the  course  and  the  d  f- 
ferenco  of  longitude:— on  the  meridian  line  passing  through 
one  of  the  places  A,  make  AB  equal  to  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude in  miles  by  the  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  make  AD  by 
tiie  same  scale  equal  to  tbe  difference  between  fhe  neridionu 
pans,  in  the  table,  correspondinc  io  the  latitudes  ;  ;hen  d  raw 
the  indefinite  perjnjndicular.^  BC  and  UE,  and  iVoni  A  ;i:>  ;v 
cetitre  with  a  radius  equal  to  tliem\'en  distance  descnKo  an 
are  l^ter!^ecit^^  BC  in  C.  Join  A  and  C,  and  produce  tbe 
lino  to  E ;  then  ZBAC  will  be  the  course,  and  DS,  men- 
sured  as  liefore,  tbe  diffetenoe  of  longitude. 

It  b  essy  to  pereeire  that  the  table  of  differences  of  lati- 
tude and  departures  mnv  be  used  in  Mercator's  Sailing  in 
the  same  way  as  il  wtiuM  bo  employed  in  Plane  Sailine.  if 
the  meridional  difference  of  the  latitudes,  froni  the  table  of 
meridional  parts,  be  made  to  hold  the  place  of  tbe  simple 
difference  of  latitude.  TilUI«  in  the  second  of  the  above 
examples,  with  the  giseo  eonrse  and  disUnce.  find  by  in- 
spection in  the  llnt.neiBtioiied  table  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude; then,  having  gut  by  addition  or  subtraetion  tbe  lati- 
tude of  the  place  at  which  the  ship  is  arrtred,  find  in  the 
taldo  of  meridional  parts  tho  numbers  corresponding  to 
thoi^e  latitudes.  an<l  take  their  difference.  Lastly  with  this 
difference,  as  a  simple  difference  of  latituiie.  and  with  the 
ODurse,  find  tbe  departure  t»  inspection  ia  tbe  first  table ; 
'  Am  depnlure  is  the  requited  diSwanee  of  iongitadab 
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Wlitnaahip  k  in  a  high  latitude,  it  imMMNiV  U>  d«tai^ 
nine  thediAtwimor  longitude^  eithflv  by  niiddn  lntitad« 

or  by  MerraTor'g  sail  in  ir,  for  vmf  ptctioilltr  OOWM  00  which 
the  ship  may  hmvc  sailed. 

The  daily  difTerc-nci',  of  lat^^ude  and  lorn'ituiU'  being  thu« 
obtained,  toe  nearoan  knows,  within  the  degree  df  accuracy 
of  which  his  data  admit,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
ship  on  any  day;  hut  it  it  eaiy  to  perceive  that  the  uneer* 
tatnties  respecting  the  eetiinates  of  the  distancea  niD»  tlw 
vaiiationi  uf  the  needle,  the  effects  produced  by  currvnts, 
fce.  must,  in  time,  render  the  results  of  the  reckoning  very 
erron  lis  ;  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
correci  laeui  frequently  by  celestial  observation^.  The 
iletermination  of  the  latitude  by  meridional  or  other  altitudes 
is  easy  ;  and  that  of  the  lonKitude  by  lunar  distance:;  or  by 
ahroQometers  should  be  made  as  often  as  possible.  Every 
geographinl  petition  thus  detamined  with  pneisioa  serves, 
by  compariion  with  the  resulti  of  the  deM-TCekoning.  to 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  rauses  of  the  errorB  which  exist 
in  the  latter,  ami  bcfflmes  a  point  of  departure  for  the  next 
suf portion  of  the  vo\age. 

KKCOGNiZANCE  is  an  obligation  of  record,  entered 
into  before  some  coart  of  leoord,  or  magistrate  duly  autho- 
rized, by  whioh  th«  |nrty  entering  into  it  (the  cognisor), 
whose  signalnre  it  not  neoNsary,  acknowledges  (recognixes) 
that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  to  the  king,  or  to  smnc  private 
individual,  who  is  called  the  cojj;iii2ee.  This  sum  is  named 
thp  amount  i  t  [);■  r(  r  j^tirzance.  The  acknowledgment  is 
generally  followed  by  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the 
cognixor  to  do  some  act,  such  as  to  keep  the  peace,  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money,  to  attend  to  give  evidence,  &c.  On  the  per* 
fennanco  of  this  act,  the  eognisor  b  diBehat|B"|l  bit 
recognizance.  On  his  default,  the  recognizance  is  forfeited, 
and  he  becomes  indebted  absolutely  to  tho  amount  of  the 
lecognizance.  A  debt  on  recognizance  takes  preceilence  of 
other  debts,  and  binds  the  lands  of  thn  cognisor  from  ibo 
time  of  its  enrolment.  If  the  recogni.'anoe  is  made  to  a 
private  individual  in  the  nature  of  a  statute  staple,  &c.,  he 
may  on  its  forfeiture,  by  virtue  of  process  directed  to  the 
thwift  obtain  delivery  of  the  lands  and  ^oodsof  thecogniaor 
till  the  debt  is  saiisQed,  or  piucecd  u^^nst  the  cognhtor  in 
an  action  of  debt,  or  by  scire  facias.  If  the  recogtiizanoe  is 
made  lo  the  king,  it  was  formerly,  in  all  csma  of  forfeiture, 
estreated  iuio  the  exchequer,  and  afterwards  recovered  by 

£rocess  from  that  court  to  the  u^e  of  the  treasury.  Bui  now, 
I  the  caa^  of  forfeited  recognizances  takflll  before  the  court 
of  qnartoMtaaioni.  or  ju»ticet  «f  tbepMBo.  provision  it  made 
by  stais.  3  Geo.  IV..  c.  46,  and  4  Ooo.  IV..  e.  37,  Ibr  their 
cnrolraent  among  the  sessions  vcenrds.  and  their  itnrnediate 
rccjvery  by  the  sheriff.  A  liilof  the  amounts,  kc.  .a  yearly 
returned  by  the  clerks  of  the  peace  and  town-clerks  for  their 
districts  respectively,  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  A  power 
of  appoal  by  the  cognizor  ai^inst  the  forfeiture  is  given  to 
the  (tensions,  and  tho  iheriff  it  not  to  levy  on  the  cogoiaor 
till  the  appeal  has  boon  dteidad.  Whera  a  reeogniianee 
has  been  estreated  into  the  exchequer,  that  court  may  dis- 
charge or  compound  it  according  to  the  jiutice  of  the  rase. 
(Com..  Dig^  *R«M(Qtmee;'  Dillon  j  S  JBL  Qmui  Bun's 
Jtutice.) 

RECONNOISSANCB  is  an  examination  of  a  tract  of 
country  or  of  the  aearcooat:  the  latter  previously  to  a  dis- 
tmbarkation  of  troopt,  and  tho  former  preparatory  to  the 
Biaieh  of  an  army  in  order  either  to  meet  that  of  tiioanooiy 

or  to  take  up  quarters  for  the  season. 

Tlie  yniliiaiy  rfcnnnoissance  of  a  country  is  a  dutyapper- 
lainiug  tu  the  officers  0(1  the  staff  of  the  quartermaster-gene- 
ral ;  and  if  the  enemy  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  is 
performed  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  force.  It  is 
eons-fdered  as  one  of  the  most  essential  operations  connected 
with  the  tactics  of  the  field,  and  serves  a^  tho  basis  of  every 
mo»vemetit  or  combination  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  make. 

A  [general  knowledge  of  a  country  '*lin  h  or  may  be- 
<^^>'rne  the  seat  of  war,  that  is  lo  say,  a  kuowledga  of  the 
[»u  sition«  of  its  fortified  places,  the  directions  of  its  tDoun- 
tiLina,  rivers,  and  great  roads,  mav  be  obtained  from  maps  or 
from  geographical  dateriptiont;  hot  that  wUeh  itneeoMary 
for  the  immedtate  pnrpotaa  of  a  oampnyn  can  only  be  ae- 
l{uired  by  an  aetual  survey  of  the  ground  in  detail,  and  by 
inqnim:-  mtifle  on  the  spot  respecting  the  means  which  the 
euuntry  may  afford  fur  Hupplying  the  wanti>  of  the  army. 

The  Marshal  Puysegur  (169U)  appears  to  iiav>-  bt  eti  the 
ftxat  in  modern  warfare  who  regularly  performed  this  duty 
bY examining  personally  did  trad  Ihro^h  which  tho  am/ 
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wai  to  march  or  in  which  it  was  to  eaaBmpb  and  <tf  d» 
elding  belbrofaatid  on  <be  beat  routet  and  positiont.  Re 

obeer^'es  (Art  de  la  Guerre)  that  before  his  time  it  liad  been 
customary  lo  truht,  (or  u  knowledi<e  of  the^e  points,  lo  the 
reports  of  the  country  people,  or  of  ollicers  w  ho  mi(>ht  acci- 
dentally liave  beett  on  the  ground.  Ue  adds  that  disasters 
frequently  occurred  by  the  lines  of  march  boinft  tm|iro|ieily 
obMon.  and  that  aomctimes.  after  fotiguing  marches,  and 
after  all  the  labour  of  encamping  had  been  vndeiipmei  the 
troops  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  positions  on  ac- 
count of  their  unfitness.  Since  that  time  armies  being  more 
numerous  and  more  widely  disseminated,  consequently  re- 
quirint;  more  vit^ilunce  in  the  communication  of  one  part 
with  another,  and  a  jjreater  extent  of  country  for  their  sup- 
port, the  reconnoissances  have  been  made  on  a  greater 
scab,  and  in  the  military  establishments  of  every  nation 
offioen  at*  now  fiartioalarly  inttraeled  in  all  the  detailt  «^ 
thatbraneh  of  aorvioe. 

Those  who  are  charged  with  this  duty  bIiouM  be  habi- 
tuate<l  to  the  performaiicB  of  topoi<raplHi  al  surveys:  in  the 
first  place  by  the  most  accurate  nietliods  and  with  the  best 
instruments;  and,  secondly,  by  such  methods  as  adtuit  of 
being  piaetiied  r.ipidly  on  'luui  or  on  h('r^L'back.  lu  these 
ease*  a  oomnat  held  in  the  band  must  be  used  for  obaetT' 
ing  the  anglea,  and  the  distances  matt  be  obtained  by 
pacing,  or  be  meiely  estimated  by  the  eye.  A  fitcihtv  in 
representing  on  the  pluit  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  i2> 
also  hiuldy  iit  ccssary. 

In  making  tho  ruconnoisMinces  previously  to  the  march 
of  an  army,  the  whole  of  the  ground  between  the  aetual 
poaition  of  the  latter  and  that  which  it  intended  to  be  oeon> 
ned  thouM  be  turveyed  if  tiie  enemy  it  ntar  and  ihen  it 
danger  of  bis  attacking  the  columnii  by  surprite;  olherwiaa 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  survey  the  ground  within  a  few  bun- 
<lred  paces  on  each  side  of  the  roads  by  which  ihe  columns 
are  lo  march.  A, complete  plan  of  the  tract  uf  country  in 
which  thereconnoissanceisinade  may  iherefurL-  be  required; 
or  it  may  tuffioe  to  represent  on  paper  the  lino  or  lines 
of  march.  In  either  case,  the  officer  may  be  provided  with 
a  general  map.  or  an  itinenury  of  the  intended  route  as  an 
outline  for  his  gaidanee ;  ana  hit  turvey.  when  completed, 
shr  il  l  hv.  accompanied  by  a  report  or  memoir,  staling  in 
detail  wlia-t  cannot  be  conveniently  represented  on  the  plan. 
In  this  report  should  be  expressed,  with  all  nei  e^sary  re- 
ferences tu  the  plan  of  the  ground,  the  di^itances,  by  the  dif- 
fbrent  n>tttes,  between  Ihe  two  positions,  and  the  places  where 
troops  may  halt  for  repose  or  to  form  in  otder  of  battle ;  dis* 
tinguishing  particularly  the  plaint  where  cavah7  may  act, 
and  the  lieiijhis  on  which  artillery  may  be  nlaced.  The  na- 
ture of  the  roads  isbould  be  described,  with  indicOi ions  de- 
noting that  they  are  passable  for  arliUcri.  for  cavalry,  or 
merely  for  infantry:  and  if  defeclive,  ejittinaies  should  be 
made  of  the  materialta«id  time  requisite  for  repairing  them. 
It  it  parlieularly  iMNmsuy  to  state  whether  the  ascents  and 
deteenta  are  gentle  or  abrupt;  aud,  when  the  road  ist  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  whether  it  is  sufficiently  level  to  allow  ariillery 
or  carriuges  to  pass  safely :  it  should  altobo  nolieed  whether 
or  not,  at  places  wh  L  I  )ads  run  through  towns,  ihey  arc 
retluced  to  narrow  and  w  inding  streets.  The  breadths  and 
velocities  of  rivers,  streams,  and  canals  \shicli  cruss  the  Iiin» 
of  march  should  be  ascertained,  and  a  statement  made  whe- 
ther tlie  beds  are  rocky,  gravelly,  or  muddy  ;  also  whether 
the  banks  are  higher  low.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  means  which  exist  for  passing  ihem  ;  of  the  places  whafo 
they  arc  fordable,  where  there  are  ferries  or  bridges,  or  where 
boats  may  be  procured :  descrijiiions  should  also  be  given  of 
the  bridges  or  bouts,  and  the  manner  of  working  the  latter. 
The  situations  and  extent  of  marsben  should  al»o  bo  shown, 
and  it  should  be  stated  whether  they  are  passable  or  can  be 
made  so.  In  contemplating  riven  and  manihaa  as  means  of 
retarding  an  advance  of  the  enemy,  it  dMNild  be  ascertained 
and  reported  whether,  by  being  dry  in  summer  or  frozen  ill 
winter,  they  may  not  at  limes  cease  to  be  obstacles:  it 
shiiuld  also  bo  stated  how,  on  a  retreat,  the  roads  maybe 
blocked  up,  the  fords  rendered  impassable,  or  the  bridges 
destroyed. 

Should  a  luffieiont  number  of  roads  for  the  different 
columna  not  exist,  the  oflcer  is  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
others  toay  be  made  by  cutting  through  hedges,  walU^  oc 
woods,  by  forming  causeways  over  marshes,  or  by  eon- 

strncting  or  ropainncj  brifiges  over  rivers  or  £Ul;i[]i-.;  and 
also  whether  the  country  afl^rds  the  materials  net  ei>i»ary  for 
The  ratet  at  which  it  is  possible  for  tzouft 
Voi»  XUC—S  U 
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lo  nHtreb  m  thVMVwal  raadt,  defllet,  &e.  must  be  ettimated 
Moording  to  the  breadth  of  the  latter  or  the  degree  of  their 

practiratjtlity  ;  for  nn  a  ris^ht  futiinate  of  such  rate,  tofjeliier 
with  tlie  known  letigtb  uV  (he  ruad,  depend  tlie  number 
oaltahoD*  and  the  class  of  troops  which  ought  to  be  ap- 
foilited  to  fotlow  each  particular  route,  when  it  is  required 
that  IIm  diibrtnt  columns  should  arrive  at  the  same  time 
in  some  given  position.  The  plan  should  show  the  aituationa 
of  farms,  mills  houses.  &c.  which  majr  b>-  capable  of  being 
defended  or  nf  afluirlmg  quarters  far  the  troofs;  an<I  uii  it 
should  be  Huiit:aie(i,  by  liume  sralcfif  nuint>t!r!$  ar  utherwi»@, 
the  relative  li«ights of  the  ground,  iliat  ii  inuybc  ascertained 
what  posiiions  can  be  occupied  wilb  advamat^e  fur  ofTenMTe 
or  defensive  operations.  Tlie  representation  of  a  simple 
line  of  march  should  also  indicate  the  ptocea  where  twuU 
diverge  from  or  crosa  the  route,  with  ine  dttianeet  of  the 
Bean.-«t  liuvns  or  >illaijeB  frutu  llieticf ;  and  any  particular 
survi'V  uf  llie  gruuiid  lov  an  »-ticampiiiciU  -thoiild  t\leiul  to 
at  least  a  mile  everyway  bevond  the  siippoi^efl  chuui  ul'oiit- 
pojits.  [Military  Positions;  I'lguKT.]  Tlra  report  must 
Mate  what  are  the  resources  of  the  cguotry  in  eorn,  cattle. 


«nd  forage ;  ud  tbe  nnoiber  of  ctrrMMum, 
draught  aniatla  Ibal  it  nukf  Airaiib  lor  ttw  oonvmnoeof 

artillery  and  storesi.  If  the  line  of  march  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  navigable  river  which  may  be  available  for  the  last- 
mentioned  purpose,  it  will  be  n»>eesary  to  a&oertaiii  a* 
breadth  and  rapidity,  and  also  tlie  ob:«tructions  which  may 
1m  met  With  from  hhallowii,  wcirs,  &c.  Marshal  Sucliet 
MMed  hiaarliUery  to  be  con%e}ed  by  tbe  Ehio  from  Me- 
qutaenn  UtJ^tnm,  m  18 lU,  preparatory  to  forming  the  i^it^e 
m  Torlosa. 

An  open  country  present-  the  t;iealest  tacLlitifi*  for  n-coii- 
IMilrtn^',  since  the  posilioiis  of  itstown-s  or  viUuge^,  and  the 
ibfeeliuns  of  its  roa>da  and  rivers,  eau  then  be  easily  distin- 
fOialMd  Biiil  rsprewnted  on  paper.  A  tract  eotroMd  irith 
moi  h  Ml  only  eiirwyod  with  difficulty^  but  it  impeeoB  on 
the  officer,  in  aadition,  tho  neeeseity  of  moerb^ning  all  the 

dirociions  iti  which  it  is  capable  of  heiilii  penelraled  by  t!ie 
enemy,  and  in  what  manner  the  passes  may  be  bltjcUed  up 
ordetehdud.     Open  plums  mtenuiiii;led  with  wood,  fields 


enougb  for  tto  pnrpofle,  it  may  be  oeceasary  to  drive  in  aome 
of  the  outpoata.   During  the  war  which  ended  in  i8l4.  the 

Engli>li  and  French oui-scntries  appear  to  ha\e  entertained 
n  mutual  understanding  not  to  moUbt  each  other,  and  to 
retiie  to  their  supports  before  they  coramenced  firing  when 
either  urmy  was  about  to  make  a  movement.  Colonel 
Napiei  lelates  that  JiMrdWalliagton,  being  once  desiruus  of 
raoBOnaitring  the  OMmyli  paattion  at  Bayonne,  ordered  his 
eaoert  to  fire  OfioB  aume  of  the  enemy  who  occupied  tbe  top 
of  a  hi'd  which  he  wished  to  ascund ;  '  m  j  of  the  men 
^omg  up  to  the  French  toUlieis  and  t«i>pui^  his  musket  in 
ii  particular  way,  tb«  btttar*  wbo  vaunMod  Um  aignali 
quieiiy  wtllidrew. 

In  a  mart/tint  raaeiMoaMNef  tho  eircumstanoaawbicbit 
iaof  maat  impartance  to  ascertain  axe:  wbetlwr  tneeoaat 
fa  roaky  or  bordered  by  down s,  and  what  is  the  state  of  the 
bays  or  ro;ids  with  reaped  to  sheller  from  llie  prevailing 
vv.iids;  tlie  sicasons  in  which  winds  blow  off  and  on  the 
shiiii.-.  and  wliuiher  the  anchorage  is  secure  or  otherwise; 
tbe  nature  of  the  tides,  tbe  hours  of  high  and  low  water, 
and  the  depth  at  either  of  those  limee.  Precise  itiformatioB 
abouid  alto  ba  obtained  of  the  places  at  vbieb  troopa  nigbt 
land,  and  wbetre  there  exist  rising  grounds  on  which  artil- 
lery maybe  disposed  to  pinteei  tbeui.  Rivers  should  h. 
ascended  lu  a  considerable  disuiic*  it'  posiiible,  in  order  Ui 
astertaia  their  depths  and  the  nature  of  the  %essc-U  i-iu- 
ployed  on  them  by  the  people  of  the  country.  On  the  otbec 
band,  if  it  were  required  to  examine  the  roast  prapftfatecv 
to  puttioK  it  in  a  ataie  of  defoooe,  it  taould  be  neoeesary  to 


surruuuded  by  hedges,  ground  iiiier»ected  by  streams  of 
Vatar.  mftnai^and  Soliew  ways,  demand  great  exactness  in 
I  aartay,  ainaa  anah  irasla  afliitd  iba  moat  important  ad< 


vmtagea.  both  in  the  bigbar  and  in  tbetMcoDdary  operations 

of  warfare,  to  tbe  army  which  is  best  arquainti  d  »uli  ilieir 
details.  They  allow  troops  to  pass  unseen  ir>mi  one  p.)inl  to 
another  when  a  surprise  is  aiteinpted  or  a  rapid  retreat  is  to 
be  made;  they  also  afford  cover  from  whence  the  enemy 
may  be  aniM^ed  witb  little  loss.  In  mountainous  districts 
tl  ia  imiAriant  to  aaeartain  tbe  focna  and  diiaetioiM  of  tbe 
abaint  of  h<«i(!:ht«,  aritb  tbefr  aaelivitiaa  on  hotb  aidea;  and, 
if  ibn  l.;n  i  f  inn  i  h  H  h:Mv»een  them,  the  codalcral  ravines 
should  l)e  exuiuiu>:d  lo  a  considerable  dutuncu  :  the  coui- 
meneemetits  mid  directions  of  tha  ravines  should  also  be 
shown,  and  all  the  dehles  by  wiituii  the  valleys  communicate 
Willi  each  o^bar*  Through  these  defiles  troops  detached 
ftom  the  amy  ai«  onablea  to  foil  anddenly  on  tbe  enemy 
dbrittg  hit  nwreh,  to  aaparate  Ina  oolomtti^  and  intereept  his 
SDpplies  or  r  -.  t  off  1  w  retreat ;  and,  on  the  oilier  huiid.  since 
tho  cneriiy  ifiay  siiicrapt  the  like  measures,  it  becomes  iie- 
ct  -  H  i  liiat  the  oflicer  eni[  loyed  to  recunnoitro  should 
ascertain  by  what  neaoe  tbe  pasaes  may  he  barricaded  either 
to  inpada  tha  anamy  or  aiMditetba  lioopa  to  dafand  Umn- 


In  raeomioitring  a  country,  whan  it  ia  intended  to  aet  on 

thfi  defensive,  it  should  be  well  known  by  wliat  roads  the 
enemy  cnn  penetrate,  and  ■where  are  tho  best  silualiotis  for 
fi n  un.,'  ititreiiche*!  camps  or  establishinf;  |Vi>st8  m  order  to 
be  enabled  to  keep  the  tield  and  eover  the  magatines. 
Again,  if  it  be  iMaaded  to  carry  tbe  war  into  an  enemy's 
aaaniry,  it  ia  naamary  to  diaeavar  tbe  paaition  occupied  by 
Ma  army;  to  And  tha  treat  of  eountry  moat  proper  for  the 
march,  and  the  spots  where  the  localities  permit  encamp- 
ments to  he  formed  with  due  support  on  llie  Hanks  and 
security  in  the  rear.  If  it  be  intended  to  liesicge  a  fortress 
or  to  attack  the  enemy's  position,  the  reooDnmssanoe  may 
be  mode  quite  up  to  the  glacis  of  the  plaa^off  ta  Ilia  worka 
wbieh  protect  tbe  poaitioii.  Ia  the  former  flaw  it  ia  neoeiF 
aary  to  aaeartain  tfia  satara  of  the  fortiflealioMb  Md  the 
fitness  of  the  ground  about  them  for  the  operations  of  the 
•iege;  an«l  in  the  latter,  to  find  out  the  strength  and  dispo- 
ntion^  ci  liie  c  i.erny's  iroopii.      Aii  aiiiii'il  ruri-         1  lU :  .i',  \ 

required  eu  ibete  occaiion%  aii,  la  order  to  aj)|>toach  ams  i 


find  out  what  points  of  land  aroeonvenient  for  tbe  situations 

of  forts  or  batteries  by  which  the  enemy  may  be  prevented 
from  landing,  and  where  beacons  miiv  be  e^tablisbe<l  for  the 
purpose  of  ^ivinj^  iiinely  alarm.  If  tiiere  are  islands  on  the 
coast,  it  would  be  proper  to  include  ibem  in  tbe  survey* 
aiooe  they  might  be  fortified  and  made  to  serve  aa  advaDoad 
aiorka;  and  ail  plaooa  should  be  indicated  wbieh  are  capable 
of  being  oonverled  Into  military  posta  to  prevent  tbe  enemy 
from  penetrating  into  tlic  interior  of  the  country. 

KECUKD.  a  iiiemonal  m  rolls  of  parchment  of  the  pro- 
ceediiif^s  and  acts  of  a  courl  of  law,  upon  whu^e  proceedings 
error  will  lie.  An  act  of  a  party  which  is  put  ou  record  can- 
not be  varied  even  in  the  same  lerm,  buta  judkial  aet  of 
tiie  oourt  nay  ba  altered  daring  the  same  term.  It  %  laaoid 
is  lost,  tbe  eonrt  nay  order  a  new  entry  to  be  made  at  any 
time.  In  order  lo  prove  a  rectinl  t!ie  existence  of  w  h.ch  l..i>. 
iiuv  been  denied  on  the  pleading!!,  aii  e.\amme<l  copv  is  Siuth- 
cient.  But  if  the  uxt^lenetr  i>  denied  on  the  ple.tiiings,  it 
can  only  be  pmved  upon  inspection  by  the  court  of  the 
record  itself;  and  that  is  conclusive  not  only  as  to  the  exi»t- 
anco  of  tbe  reooid,  but  aa  to  all  matters  ataied  io  it.  For 
tbe  reeord  of  a  court  of  eompeteiit  jurisdiction  ia  legally  eon- 

si:li'r,;;1  i'^ll  r  mdisputable  proof  of  all  llio>e  pirnceed  iu^'i 
Imviiijj  (iiace  which  the  record        forth:  and  noa\ei- 

menl  lo  the  contmr)  in  pleading  can  bi--  ma<Ie.  A  record 
found  in  ihe  proper  oiTico  is  legally  assumed  to  have  been 
always  in  (lie  same  plight  in  wiiich  it  is  fopnd.  The  effect 
of  a  rerenal  of  aju4p^ut  in  error  ia  to  antttU  the  praviooa 
record  from  tbe  commeneement.  {Co.  Hit.} II 7  h.,  <J60  a. ; 
Com.  Dig;  tit.  *  Record.')  It  si  eni:.  d mhiful  >,>hethcr  in  all 
cases  a  record  mu^l  necessarily  be  ou  parcbmeltt.  (R^.  p. 
Yeovely,  H  A.  and  K.,  buG.)  to  what  flOMtittllMia  ft  Couit 
of  iieeord,  see  IJoURTS,  and  Recorosr.  \ 

RECORDS,  ROBERT,  an  eminent  mathem^ician  of 
the  aixteenih  eeotury,  was  the  first  native  of  Great  Britain 
who  introduced  the  study  of  onahtical  science  iato  tfaii 
country.    There  is  no  tuemorial  of  the  exact  liuie.of  hii 
birth,  ihougli  it  must  h.i\e  been  somewheie  about  thii  year 
1500.    We  know  thai  he  wa-,  a  native  of  Tenby  iti  '^Pem- 
brokeabire,  that  be  entered  himself  a  student  at  Ujatoid 
abouttha year       where  he  publicly  taught  rhetoric,  ma^be- 
maticB,  music,  and  anatomy,  end  that  be  was  elected  a  /el- 
low  of  All-Souls  College  ra  1S3I.   Making  physic  his  pi.*v>- 
fc«sion,  he  repaired  to  C  unl  v  igo  and  in  1546  he  recci\ii-l 
the  degree  ofM.D.  from  liial  university,  and,  says  V\'oAju, 
was  hij^hly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  for  iiis  g-r^ut 
knowledge  ui  aeveral  arts  and  sciences.    Ue  afterwards 
returned  to  Oxford,  where,  as  he  had  done  previously  to 
riiit  to  CambridgOb  be  publicly  Caoght  arithmalioaiid  otbet? 
branches  of  tbe  mathematies  widi  great  applame.  Aeeord  - 
ing  to  Fuller,  he  was  of  the  Protoslunt  rcliijion.    He  after-  j 
wards  repaired  lo  London,  at  whieh  place  he  resumed 
loi  .a    1  io  that  year  published  a  n.   1  lal  woik  entitled  ,| 
'  Xhe  Lirioal  of  Fbysick'  which  oaaaed  tiiruu^  aevexal  ed>- 
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tktot.  He  WM  also  chosen  pbjniewD  to  Qu«eD  Mary  uid 
Edward  VI.,  to  both  of  whom  he  d«diost«(  MMlt  of  hu 
worlu.  With  the  knowladg*  of  this  liii«r  fret,  U  m  wmtsdf 
pombl*  to  Meoant  fir  tin  draiiintaiiem  fn  irhkb  ha  «m 

at  the  time  of  hu  decease,  a  prisuner  in  the  King's  Bench. 
He  died  in  the  vear  1558.  probably  Huun  aAcr  the  date  of 
his  will  (June  m  which  he  fctylt*  him*elf  'Robert 
Reeorde.  doctor  uf  phy^icke,  ibougb  mcke  in  bu<iy  yet  whole 
of  mynde.'  Tbit  OMWOWot  m  preierved  in  the  Prerogative 
Office,  end  ftirnklMt  now  fwito:  to  Artiiur  Uiltoo.  >oder- 
tB«nb«l  of  the  King^  BMiah,  hit  vifc.  ud  ih*  other  offiean 
tnd  prisoners,  bo  gare  imail  sums  amounting  lo  6^  I6«.  Bd.; 
to  lin  servant  John.  6/. ;  to  bis  notbor,  ana  bis  father-in- 
law,  her  husband.  20/. ;  to  Ricbarde  Recorde,  hi*  brother, 
and  Robert  Rerorde,  his  nephew,  his  goods  and  chattels,  out 
of  wbtcb  his  debix  anr)  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  to 
dtsolHirgod.  Tha  last  ilem  koda  na  to  think  that  debt  was 
Ml,  as  eonmonljr  slated,  the  fwl  i«MO*  Ibr  bi»  in|^rjioB- 
SMM  i  altlwiif  h,  ittdoad.  tbo  uaonal  of  praportj  onuBMatod 
doeo  twt  eoiMtitato  a  krgo  sain  «f«n  Ibr  thoee  dajra.  In  a 
codicil  to  bis  will,  marlu  on  the  29lh  of  June,  1568,  lie  frives 
directions  that  hu  law  hooks  should  be  hold  to  Nicholas 
Adanis,  Q  fellow  prisoner,  for  4l. 

The  works  of  Ivscorde  aro  all  writlen  in  dialogue  between 
wwitormd  aeboUr,  in  the  rud«^  English  of  the  time.  They 
uoooitmcratod  by  ibe  author  himseiriU  tbo  ond  ofhiamii 
eallod  *TlioOuf1«  of  Knowledp^;'  and  tfaoio  ii  roaann  to 
tbink  that  two  of  bis  works  mentioned  in  that  place  aro  li  re- 
coverably  lost,  at  least  no  trace  of  eiihorof  ihem  has  yet  been 
iii»covere'l  in  pr:nl  ur  uianiiscnpl.  Oiieof  tliL-m  iippeamto 
have  been  enlilled  'The  Gale  of  Knowk-d^ti,  and  the  oth«r 
*The  Treasure  of  Knowledge.'  —  Recorde's  most  popular 
work  Mpoand  aa  oarlj  aa  IMO,  undor  tha  title  of  'The 
Gfoundb  of  Artea,  taaehfn^  the  worko  «nd  practise  of 
Ahthroelicke.  b  ith  in  wliole  numbers  and  fractions,  after  a 
more  easier  and  exactor  s^irt  ihnn  any  lyke  bathe  hitherto 
beeuKei  I  [  li  '  We  have  (nkcn  this  title  from  the  edition  of 
1473,  the  earliest  we  have  yet  met  wiih.  'TbeOrounde 
of  Artes*  was  dedicated  lo  Edwaid  VI.,  and  eontiniied  to  be 
repeaicdlf  rapriniad until  tha  ondof  tbo  aovonteetb  century, 
the  latest  editioo  «•  hove  wen  beinf  that  edited  by  Edward 
Uatton  in  the  year  1C09.  Thi*  wurk  contains  numeiation, 
addition, subtraction,  inuliiplication,  division,  reiiiu-titin,  pro- 
gression, the  polrleii  rule,  a  ticaiise  on  reckouint?  by  couiucis 
on  a  principle  iuu<:h  rti«uibhi»g  that  of  ihe  Chinese  abacus, 
a  *.y5i«.in  of  representing  numbers  by  the  band  like  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  repetition  of  ell  the  rules  for 
fiMtfona.  with  the  rules  of  alligation,  Mlonabip.  and  fldte 
PontiuQ.  On  the  last  rule  he  remarks  that  he  waa  in  the 
habit  of  aatontshing  his  fk-iends  by  proposing  difficult  qnes- 
ticins,  ami  wnrkintr  the  true  result  by  taking  the  chance  an- 
svi  >;is  of  '  su<  Im  rhddienor  ydeotes  as  happened  to  hti  in  the 
place.'  '  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge,'  a  tirief  compendium 
of  geometry,  translated  and  abridged  from  the  Elements  of 
Bticlid,  was  published  at  London  in  1(51. 

'The  Caillobr  Knowledfce' was  published  in  1356.de- 
dieeted  in  Bngliah  to  Queen  Marr.  and  in  Latin  to  Cardinal 
Pole.  Thi^i  wivrk  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
twi  en  niaster  ami  scholar  on  astronotny,  aiul  from  the  pre- 
fi''c  W0  father  that  Reci>i(ic  liad  not  altoticiher  abantloncd 
astrolo;^.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Ptolemaic  ava- 
tom,  and  afterwards  proceeds  in  an  apparently  eOBOatUd 
piMige  to  unfold  Ihe  elements  of  tbeCoperoicui  ifstomof 
^  univene.  This  paii»age  has  already  been  given  in  the 
Companion  In  the  Britith  Ahnanar  fnr  IM",  and  more  hl- 
terly  in  iw  [Hiilosnphieal  M  is^  izme  :  we  do  not  thci  eforc  [ 
fonsider  it  necessary  to  repeat  it  ,ti  ihi^  place.  Rccoidc  ap-  j 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  pen»ons  in  this  coun-  { 
try  who  adopted  the  Copemiron  system,  if  not  the  earliest 
perion  wbo  introduced  ittmong  tia.  All  that  ia  cited  from 
Euclid  and  PMsIqs  Is  in  Greek  and  Latin,  usoally  both,  and 
Linat-re^  i-'lition  of  the  laticr  aulbur  isfdisiradto;  bttt  the 
edituHi  01  Euclid  la  uol  luent.iineil. 

In  the  '  Whetstone  of  Wiltc,'  which  was  published  in 
1557,  Rerarde  has  amassed  together  the  researches  of 
fereien  writers  on  the  subject  of  a^ebra,then  in  its  infancy, 

\  and  has  alio  incorporated  Mveml  improvomeQi*  of  bis  own. 

•  In  alitebra  ire  recognise  Reeotile  as  the  inventor  of  the  sign 

'  of  equality,  and  of  ihe  method  of  extracting  the  square 
root  of  fiiaUinominal  alifcbraic  quantities.  In  perception  of 
general  results  connected  willi  ihe  fundamental  notation  of 
ai^ebra.  he  »bows  htmiielf  superior  to  otheis,  and  even,  we 

'  may  lay*  to  Vieta,  ohhouch  of  eoune  innnstsunbly  below 


the  latter  in  the  invention  of  means  of  expression.  All  his 
writings  eonsidered  together,  Recoidc  was  an  extraordinary 
fonins ;  and  it  must  bo  fonembered  ho  was  a  lawyer,  •  phj> 
aifltaii.  anda  Saxonist,  aa  well  as  the  lint  mathematleian  of 

his  day. 

(Pi  incipally  taken  from  a  pamphlet  by  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
E»q.,  on  the  Connexion  of  fVales  u  ith  the  early  Science  qf 
England,  Hvo.,  18-iu,  and  from  an  ariicioin  the  Companion 
to  the  British  Alnnmac/or  j«37,  by  Prof.  De  Moriran.) 

RECORDER  {lUeardatf>r\,  a  judicial  officer,  doseribod 
by  Co«eH  as  *  ho  whom  the  mayor  or  other  magistrate  of  any 
ciiy  or  town  cori>orate  having  jurisdiction,  or  a  court  of 
record,  wilbin  their  precincts  by  the  \kii\%h  giant,  dulh 
as»o<'iaie  unto  liim  for  Ins  belter  direction  in  maiient  of 
justice  iuid  proceodiug»  according  to  law.'  Tbe  Norman 
term,  rtcordtur,  appears  to  ba%'e  originally  been  apidied 
to  every  person  who  was  proNOt  at  a  judicial  proceouinct 
and  to  whose  rcmembrnncob  or  reeord,  of  what  bad  takoa 
place  the  law  gave  credit  in  respect  of  bis  personal  or  oflicial 
weight  and  dignity.  .Of  ihis  we  |)erceive  a  truce  in  ihe  ordi- 
nary writ  of  Accedas  ad  Curiam,  by  whu  li  the  slienff 
is  commaaded  to  go  to  some  inferior  oouii  (which,  not 
being  tne  king'i.  court,  is  not  a  court  of  record),  taking 
with  ))ini  four  kiuuhts,  and  there  to  record  the  plain^ 
which  ii  io  that  caurt ;  the  remembranceof  the  four  knightly 
rooDrdeitfsol  what  they  aa»  oativtiog  in  the  ioArior  court, 
in  obedienoe  to  tho  king's  writ,  being  treated  as  equiva- 
lent  to  their  actual  presence  at  the  proceeding  to  be  recorded. 
So  if  the  prooenlings  are  in  the  sheriff^s  court,  ho  is 
ordered  by  the  wnt  of  Kccoidari  facias  loquclaiti  lu  cauie 
the  plaint  to  be  recorded  by  four  knightM.  And  by  a  ro* 
cord  of  the  eighth  year  of  King  John,  we  I'iik)  that  a  judg- 
ment of  bottle  m  tbo  court  of  &o  arohbisbop  of  Canterbuiy 
being  vooehod  in  the  king%  ooorls,  four  knighte  welv  tent 
to  rnHfcct  the  proceedings,  who  rcliuin  il  'quod  recorduti 
sunt,'  (Plaeitorum  Abbreviatio,  bA.)  i  Lc  jiraciice  of  cer- 
tifying and  recftrding  the  cui>iom.>i  of  LoiuUm  by  ihe  mouth 
of  the  recorder,  which  is  antecedent  to  the  clianers  granttog 
or  loaognisiiig  the  practice,  appears  to  bo  refmibM  to  Ibt 
same  sourea  When  oriainsl  or  civil  jurisdiction  was  oir 
ercised  by  oitiieiis  or  burgaiasa,  It  would  add  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  court  if  its  proceedings  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  an  ofHcer  to  whose  record  ibe  superior  courts 
would  y^wa  credit, either  in  respect  of  bii>  pcr»on;il  rank,  o&a 
peer  or  knight,  or  on  account  of  hii»  councciiuu  u  eth  those 
courts,  as  a  serjeant  or  barrisier-at-law.  [Skhjkant.] 

Since  1835  the  duties  of  recorders  in  tlto  ciiies  and 
borouglts enumerated  in  the  schedules  of  the  Muniolpal  Cor- 
porationa  Aot(«  ond  «  WilL  1  V„  c  70}  have  been  regulated 
by  the  provisions  of  that  and  of  subiiequunt  statutes. 

Tho  juriidiciion  of  the  recorder  in  plnces  of  minor  im* 
poita«c4)  than  tiioho  uieiiltoned  in  the  acbedulea,  bcin}{  taken 
away,  will  not  require  to  bo  QOtiood.  Nor  do  IMM  aoti 
affect  the  city  of  London. 

I.  The  recorder  of  London  is  a  judge  having  crimina. 
and  civil  jurisdiction.  He  is  also  the  adviser  and  the  advo- 
cate of  the  eorporation.  In  reapect  of  the  duties  performed 
by  ilie  recorder  in  the  assemblies  of  the  corporation,  in  the 
ctiuiis  of  mayor  and  aldermen,  of  common  council,  and  of 
common  ball,  bis  ollico  iuhv  be  said  to  be  minihteiial.  He 
IS  by  charter  a  juRt  ICO  of  the  peace  wiioiD  the  city  ofLondoo, 
and'ajiistice  of  oyer  and  tcrminor,andaJualjcOof  thopoac*,, 
in  tbo  borough  of  8outhw»rk> 

The  first  charter  of  Bdward  tV.  to  the  city  of  London 
grant**  that  the  n  -  inrris  of  the  city  bo  ceitified  and  recrirdt>d 
by  word  of  moinii,  and  that  the  mayor  uijd  aldermen  of  the 
city  and  tlieir  successors  do  declare  by  ihe  recorder  Wh»« 
tlier  I  be  thing  under  dispute  be  a  custom  or  not. 

The  business  of  the  mayor's  court,  in  which  the  recorder 
ordinarily  presides  alono,  comprehends  a  court  of  eouity. 
In  the  ciayor's  court  tho  reooider  tries  etvil  eauaw.  bota  ao> 
CI  rding  to  ibe  ordinary  course  of  common  law  and  the 
peculiar  cusioms  of  the  city.  The  amount  for  which  such 
actions  may  be  broiii;bt  rs  unlimited.  In  London,  causes 
depending  in  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster  for  sum;) 
under  2u7.,  writs  of  trial  are  occasionally  ordered  to  be 
executed  by  a  jud-^e  of  a  court  of  record  in  London  under 
siatutoSand  4  Will.  IV.,  c  4i,  s.  17.  Such  trials,  some- 
times take  place  before  the  recorder,  and  sometimes  iiefiMW 
the  jud;;e4  of  the  sheriffii*  court. 

Cases  of  felony  and  misdemennouv,  and  appeals  against 
poor-rates  and  convictions,  arming  in  liie  borough  of  South* 
work,  are  tried  befiiM  the  rooordorat  the  quart  er-sessiom 

-ill* 
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belt!  for  that  borough.  All  the  d^]t^l:'^  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  including  lho«e  of  chairraan,  devolve  upon  tlie  r»5- 
conler  at  the  nuarter  an<l  other  sessions  held  at  Guildhal. 
for  the  city  of  London.  At  the  eii^bt  anions  which  are  held 
the  year  at  Jusiiee-hall  in  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  me- 
tronolitan  district,  the  reoorder  mU  a»onaof  tiM  judges 
DiM«r  tier  majesty's  eommiaKioa  of  oyftr  and  terminer,  and 
general  gaol  ifelivery.  Ai  the  conclusion  of  each  session  he 
prepare*  a  report  of  every  felon  capitally  convicted  within 
the  mctropoliian  district,  fortheinfor  nat  i  m  l  considera- 
tion of  the  queen  in  council,  and  be  ii>8uet>  his  warrant  for 
Ibe  reprieve  or  the  exeeutloii  of  the  eriminals  whoM  ceaes 
Ittfe  baeo  raporied. 

Tbe  fixed  annual  m\mj  tit  the  raeoider  i»  150(M1  The 
Common  Council  have  addfd  1000/  annually  to  the  salary 
of  the  present  recorder,  and  to  that  of  his  immediate  two  pre- 
deceiMKirs  Besides  this,  the  recorder  has  fees  on  all  cases 
and  briefs  which  rome  to  hira  from  the  corpuraliun.  He  in 
who  allowed  to  oontinue  his  private  practice. 

The  Hoarder  is  deeted  by  the  court  of  aldermen,  most 
oonmonlj  at  a  t|ierial  eourt  held  Ibr  Ibe  purpose.  Any 
alderman  may  put  any  flreeman  of  the  city  in  nomination  as 
a  candidate  for  the  office,  but  an  actual  contest  seldom  takes 
place.  The  recorder  elect  is  adnili:*"!  n  1  v. ova  i.  before 
tbe  court  of  aldermen.  The  appointment  during  good 
behaviour,  that  is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  for  life.  The  re- 
corder haa  alwajs  been  a  seijeaut-at-law  or  a  barrister. 
The fliBoe  haa  bisen  held  by  men  of  ooiwderable  eminence: 
of  eleven  persons  who  filled  the  situation  during  the  last 
century,  one  became  lord  chaneellor;  another,  master  of 
the  rolU:  another,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  and 
two,  barons  of  tbe  Exchequer.  Latlerly  however,  as  tbe 
duties  of  the  office  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
oorder's  time,  eoausel  in  extensive  practice  have  not  been 
deafvone  of  the  situation. 

Br  an  order  made  by  the  court  of  aldermen  in  the  reign 
of  PhiHp  and  Mary,  the  recorder,  oommon-serjeant,  and 
under-shoriflT  were  directed  to  bo  chosen  '  from  old  and 
learned  officers  of  the  city  or  out  of  the  number  of  tbe  six 
learned  counsellor?;,'  that  number  comprehending,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  city  couni^l,  the  attorney  and  solictlor- 
general,  who  were  always  retained  for  the  city.  Three  per- 
sons by  whom  the  caoavdersbip  of  haaim  baa  been  held 
daring  the  present  centorjr,  have  previoady  fiUed  the  oiBoe 
of  common-serjeant.  [Skrieaxt.]  But  no  abllibv  imtaace 
flccurred  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  recorder  of  London  derivuii?  his  authority  from  char- 
ters, and  not  being  appointed  by  comrousion  (except  tem- 
porarily as  included  with  other  jud{e;ea  in  the  commission  of 
oyer  and  termine:,  &e.  at  tlw  Old  Bailayj,  he  ia  not,  like 
tbe  judges  of  the  superior  eoorts,  liable  to  dbniaeal  b)  tbe 
orown  upon  an  address  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  But 
all  recorder^  may  be  removed  for  incapacity  or  uiisconauct 
by  a  proceeding  at  common  law. 

Deputy  recorders  have  in  some  instance,  but  not  very 
hlely,  been  appointed  by  the  court  of  aldermen  on  the  no- 
minatiOD  of  the  laoofder.  {H^turt  on  ibmidpal  Corpon- 
fjmt.) 

II.  In  cities  and  borouejhs  within  the  M-iniripnl  Cor|>ora- 
tions  Act,  ibo  recorder  (  who  must  be  a  baii  isier  of  not  loss 
than  fn  c  years'  standing)  is  a  judicial  oiVicer  appointed  under 
the  sign  manual  by  the  cruwn  duriug  good  behaviour, 
having  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  wiUMI  the  vtjf  or 
borough,  with  precedanoe  next  to  the  n^flff. 

Criminal  juriadietion  is  ghren  to  remrders  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  explained  by  subsequcnr  ^rr,  ' 
tute.  Tbe  lOSlh  section  of  that  Act  provides  lii  u  uit; 
recorder  shall  \v'\'\  \\\  rvcrv  rjuirirr  ill'  ji  vi-;ir.  oral 
such  other  and  more  fiequenl  times  aj»  he  siiall  in  hU  dis- 
cretion think  8t,  or  as  the  crown  shall  think  fit  to  direct,  a 
court  of  quarter-sessioD  of  the  peace,  at  which  the  racordar 
shall  sit  as  the  sole  judge,  and  soeh  eomt  shall  he  a  court 
of  record,  and  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  crimes,  offences, 
end  matters  whatever  cognisable  by  any  court  of  nuarter- 
session  of  tbe  peace  foreouniies  in  England,  provided  never- 
theless that  no  recorder  liball  have  power  lu  make  or  levy 
any  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  county-rate,  or  to  grant  licence 
to  keep  an  alehouse  or  victualltng-bouseb  to  scdl  exeiseable 
liquors,  ur  to  cxeraise  any  of  the  powers  by  that  act  specially 
vasted  in  tbe  town  council. 

Tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  county  sessions  extends,  under  34  | 
Bdw.  III.,  c.  1,  to  the  trying,'  and  dLiermitiing  of  all  felonies 
and  misdemeanours.  The  commission  under  which  county  | 


justices  are  appoi'itcd  however  direct*  t^:.'.  if  any  cmse  of 
difiiculiy  arise,  limy  ahull  not  proceed  lu  judgment  hut  in 
tlu^  presence  of  one  of  the  justices  of  the  courts  of  King^a 
Ueuch  or  Common  Pleas,  or  of  one  of  the  justices  of  assize; 
and  eourts  of  quarter-session  in  counties  have  latterly  treated 
every  ease  in  which  judgment  of  death  would  be  pronounoad 
upon  convietion.  as  a  ease  of  dMIeulty,  and  have  left  such 
cases  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes;  and  though  no  such  direc- 
tion is  contained  in  the  grant  of  the  office  of  recorder  or  in 
the  Municipal  Coi  (  oral i  II ■,  Ad.  it  1;:,-  lu  i  n  the  invariable 
practice  of  recorders  aj>pointed  under  the  Act  to  refrain  from 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  in  such  case*.  [Sessions.] 

In  ih«  sessioa  of  1839  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  Ibr  confining  the  juriadietion  of  oouita 
of  quarter-session,  both  for  counties  and  for  boroughs,  la 
certain  minor  offences. — but  the  bill  did  not  pass. 

The  civil  juri»diclion  given  to  recorders  by  S  and  6 
Wm.  IV..  c.  76.$  118,  is  to  try  action!^  of  assumpsit,  cove- 
nant, or  debt,  whether  by  specuiliy  or  by  simple  coniraet, 
and  all  actions  of  trespass  or  trover  for  taking  goods  or 
chattels,  provided  tbe  sum  or  damages  sought  to  be  reeovered 
do  not  exceed  20/.,  and  all  actions  of  eieetmcot  between 
landlord  and  tenant  wherein  the  annual  rent  of  the  pre- 
mises doe»  not  exceed  20/.,  and  upon  which  no  fine  has  been 
reserved,  with  an  exception  of  actions  in  which  title  lo  land, 
or  lo  any  tithe,  toll,  market/  fair,  or  other  franchise  is  in 
question  in  courts  wliich  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  bad 
not  authority  to  try  actions  in  vfaiidi  euon  titlaa  w«r»  in 
question.  This  ensctment  does  not  taha  away  the  more 
extended  dvil  jurisdictioa  whieh  pnnriously  existed  in 
particular  citioB  and  boioag^  by  prcsfliiptioa  or  by 
charter. 

The  practice,  or  mode  of  proceeding,  and  also  the  course 
of  pleading,  in  oouru  of  civil  jurisdiction  in  eitiea  and 
boroughs  is  flovemed  by  rules  made  by  the  tceotder  and 
allowed  by  three  judges  of  the  superior  courts. 

RECORDER,  a  musical  instrument  formerly  in  use;  'a 
flageolet  or  small  English  tlute,  the  mouthpiece  of  which, 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  instrument,  recembled  the 
beak  of  a  bird;  hence  the  larger  Hutes  so  formed  were 
called  ^Ui$  d  bac  The  leoorder  was  soft  in  tone,  aad  aa 
octave  higher  than  die  flute.  Milton  apaaka  (Air.  ZtMf* 
i.  »M)or 

"  Tbe  Dortao  mood 

Of  flutM  antl  «••>/•  rffi>tif«'i." 

It  would  appear,  from  Bacon's  Syiva  Sylvurum,  cent.  iiL, 
221,  that  this  instrument  was  larger  in  the  lower  than  in 
the  upper  part ;  and  a  wood -cut  of  the  di^eolet  in  Mer* 
senne's  Harmonie  Univtmitt  leads  to  the  aameeoneluaioii. 
On  the  etymology  of  tbe  word  much  ingenuity  has  been  be- 
stowed, but  without  any  satisfiioiory  result.'  (Note  in  Piet. 
Slinksfi.,  •  Hamlet,'  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.) 

RECORDS,  POBLia  Authentic  memorials  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  public  as  private,  may  bo  considered  in  one 
sense  as  records.  Thus  the  Metopes  of  the  Parthenon  are 
indisputable  records  of  Grecian  art ;  the  journal  stamp  on  n 
letter  is  a  reoord  that  it  has  passed  through  tbe  post-office ; 
a  merehaafs  1ed|^  is  a  reoord  of  his  business;  and  every 
lord  of  a  manor  may  keep  written  records  of  his  courts,  as 
the  chancery,  the  exchequer,  and  other  courts  do  of  their 
procoedini^8.  But  our  present  purpose  is  to  give  some 
general  account  of  the  public  recoids,  properly  so  called, 
understanding  by  the  lenn  tlia«onlaiit»or«ur  puUio  neord 
olBeaa.  « 

Records,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  are  eontcmpora- 

nrr)i:s  Statements  of  the  proceedings  in  those  higher  courts 
uf  Iliw  which  are  distinguished  as  courts  of  record,  written 
uji  n  ;  lU  of  parchment.  (Bntlon,  c.  27.)  Mutters  en- 
rolled amou);st  the  prooecdiogs  of  a  court,  but  not  ccmneeted 
with  those  procecdjivk  daoda  enndled,  Ste.,  are  not 
reoords»  though  thay  ara  sometimaa  in  a  loose  sense  nid  to 
he  *  things  recorded.'  fS  Sell.,  421.)  In  a  popular 
sense  the  term  is  applied  to  all  public  documents  pre>tMved 
in  a  recognised  repository ;  and  as  such  documents  cannot 
conveniently  bi  ri  in  tved,  or  may  be  wanted  in  several 
places  at  the  same  tiiuc,  the  courts  of  law  receive  in  evideuoo 
examined  ootiesof  tbe  contents  of  i)ublic  documents  so  pn^ 
served,  aa  wall  as  of  real  records.  (Couaxs ;  Rbcom;  Rb> 

COflOBft.') 

The  course  we  propose  to  fake,  is  to  treat  that  as  a  record 
which  tii  thus  received  in  the  roiirts  of  justice.  The  act,  for 
instance,  which  abohslM  ;  Hi  Vlll.'s  court  of  aug- 
mentatton  (of  tbe  revenues  obutoed  from  the  suppressiou  of 
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the  religioas  biHifM),  declared  that  iu  records,  rolls,  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  should  (henceforth  be  held  to  be 
records  of  the  court  of  exchequer ;  and  accordingly  we 
have  seen  many  a  dorument,  originally  a  mere  private  me- 
morandum, e:i'\  ;iir<l  til  liiL- (h.Miit)  of  :i  |nilii'<.-  record,  on  tJie 
sole  ground  of  its  official  cuHtudy,  and  received  in  evidence 
aa  a  record  of  the  Augmentatioo-office.  On  the  other  hand, 
aWMbtffS  of  doearoents  which  «WB  originally  compiled  as 
pablie  teeords,  bavine  strayed  from  their  legal  repository  to 
the  British  Museum,  lia\c  thereby  lost  tlicir  chararter  of  au- 
thenticity. (Proreedinf;»  of  the  Prhy  Cnuncil,  vol.  v.,  p.  4, 
Odited  by  Sir  Harris  N.iulas.) 

*Our  stores  of  public  records,' says  Bishop  NicoUon,  and, 
«•  believe,  with  perfect  accuracy,  *  are  justly  reckoned  lo 
eieel  in  age,  beauty,  oorrectneaa,  and  authority,  whatever 
the  eboioast  arrbivet  abroad  can  boast  of  the  like  sort.' 
(Preface  to  the  Rtglitk  Hittorieal  Library.)  Yet  rich  as 
our  own  country  ie  Mfoad  all  others  of  modem  Europe  in 
the  possession  of  antient  mitten  memorials  of  all  branches 
of  its  government,  constitutional.  Judicial.  I  arliamentary,  and 
fiscal,  memorials  authenticated  by  all  the  sulimn  sanctions 
of  authority,  telling  truly  though  inotdentally  the  history  of 
our  proeroHs  as  a  people,  and  handed  dOMm  in  unbroken  series 
throogD  tba  period  of  nearly  sevBB  enturieo— tho  sulnoet 
of  its  publie  reeordt  now  appears,  watietieve,  Ibr  tbo  flr<t  time 
in  a  work  like  the  present.  Tlic  amount  of  public  tare 
given  to  this  subject  durini;  the  last  forty  years,  i«  .shown 
by  the  appointment  of  successive  commissions  and  parlia- 
mentary committees  of  inquiry,  br  a  cost  in  one  shape  or 
another  amounting  to  tittle  leaa  wan  a  million  of  pounds 
•terling.  and  by  the  paaeingof  an  aet  of  parliament  designed 
to  effeiet  a  dwnnigb  diange  in  the  qrstem  of  keeping  and 

iisinj^  the  public  records. 

By  far  the  j?reatcr  part  of  rpoordtare  kept  a.s  rolls  written 
on  skins  of  parchment  and  vellum,  averaging  from  nine  to 
fourteen  incnes  wide,*  and  about  three  feet  in  length.  Two 
[  tin  lUn  or  mnibniM  MM  naplofied. 


that  of  attaching  all  the  tops  of  the  mcmbrmit  together  book- 
wLse,  as  is  employed  in  the  exchequer  andOMVlBof  common 
lav,  whilat  that  of  lewiog  each  membrane  oonnentiTely,  like 
tho  rolb  of  the  Jews,  waa  adopted  in  tho  ehaneery  and 
irardrgihe. 

The  oolation  of  the  reasons  for  employing  two  different 
modes  ha.s  bet^n  thought  difficult  by  writers  on  tlie  subject. 
It  appears  to  have  bi<cn  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  in 
both  cases.  The  difference  in  the  circumstances  under 
vhicb  tbete  rolls  were  formed,  acvountS)  we  think,  latis- 
fhocorilf  tat  tho  vnriMion  of  nalEO.  In  tho  flnt  oteok  oacb 


inrolment  was  often  begun  at  one  time  and  completed  ati^ 
other.  Space  for  the  completion  of  the  entry  must  have 
been  left  at  hazunl.  Hosidos  several  scribes  were  certainly 
engaged  in  inruUiug  the  proceedings  of  the  courts,  and  the 
roll  was  liable  to  be  unbound,  and  to  receive  additional 
membranes  after  it  had  once  been  made  up.  In  the  other 
case,  the  business  of  the  chancery  being  simply  registration, 
the  scribe  eould  register  the  dnnainwiu  boma  bim,  irilh 
certainty  that  nothing  in  ftetnro  wooM  at  all  tihot  tMr 
length,  and  ho  was  enabled  to  fill  OVMy inainhlMM^  anil 
perfict  the  roll  as  he  proceeded. 

Ill  the  tfJumiria,  or  srapi,  of  the  anticnts,  the  writing, 
was  earned  in  equal  columns,  as  in  the  pages  of  a  book, 
along  the  length  of  the  skin,  whilst  the  inrolment  in  hoth 
sorts  of  our  roUa  was  written  across  the  width  of  the  nao^ 
hrano.  Both  theae  kinds  of  rolls  are  still  need.  The  roUe 
of  the  common  law,  after  the  time  of  Henry  VITI.,  contain 
eomanyekina  that  tbey  eeaee  to  be  rolls,  but  become  simply 
oblong  books,  and.  unlike  tho  caily  rolls  uf  the  same  series, 
are  exceedingly  illadaple<i  fur  prcM>rvaiiou  and  inconvenient 
for  use.  There  are  many  of  theio  miscalled  rolls  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  which  in  shape,  site,  and  weight  re* 
sembW  the  largest  of  Cheshire  cheeses,  oflen  requiring  two 
men  to  lift  them  from  tho  laok.  Membranee  may  bo  fba* 
toned  together  after  the  ehaneery  fiuhion  in  anynombera. 
and  yet  remain  a  legitimate  roll,  !hi  u^h  imposing  much 
b  iilily  labour  in  tho  consultation.  The  land-tax  commis- 
sioner-.' Art  of  1  (Jen.  IV.  extends,  it  is  said,  900  feet  when 
uiiruUed,  and  employs  a  man  three  hours  to  unroll  the 
volume.  Other  records  have  the  shape  of  books.  Dooms- 
day Book,  called  birth  'Rotulua'  and  '  Liber.' tho  oldeet  and 
most  preoioua  ofonr  roeorda,  oonniing  eight  oentnriaa  as  its 
age,  and  still  in  the  finest  order,  is  a  book ;  and  as  occasions 
presented  themselves  for  adoptinj;  this  shape  without  in- 
fnniTincjon  anlient  precedent,  the  far  more  accessible  shape 
which  we  now  call  n  '  book 'seems  to  have  been  employcML 
A  oonsiderable  part  of  the  records  of  the  courts  of  surveyor- 
general  and  angmentations,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.,  of 
wards  and  lifories.  and  requests,  are  made  up  as  books. 
Other  doeiunents.  those  relattng  to  Finos,  the  *  Fodas  Finitm 
or  Finalea  Concordis.'  the  writs  of  '  Dedimos  Potoslatem,* 
and  acknowledgments  and  certificates,  writs  of  the  several 
courts  and  returns,  writs  of  summons  and  returns  to  par- 
liament, inouisitioncs  post  moriein,  ice.  Stc,  by  tens  and 
hundreds  or  thousands  are  Sled,  that  is,  each  document  is 
pioveed  through  with  a  string  or  gut,  and  dma  flulMMd 
togstiwr  in  «  hnadla. 

ThomatnM  on  vhidi^reeoid  htrrttlen  Is  genemlly 
parchment,  which,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  extremely 
clear  and  well  prepared.  From  that  period  until  the  pre- 
sent, ihe  jiarchment  gradually  <leleriorales.  and  the  worst 
specimens  are  furnished  in  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and 
William  IV.  The  earliest  record  written  on  paper,  known  lo 
the  writer,  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.  It  is  one  of  a  series 
entitled '  nipiraa  magiatri  Johannis  Guieardi  oontra-roto- 
latoria  Magms  Ooetumm  in  Castro  Burdegalii^  anno  domini 
M**.  cofi.  rixf*'  These  records  are  in  the  offioe  of  the  queen^ 
remembrancer  of  the  exchequer. 

Tallies  were  records  of  wood.  [TalLY.] 

Tiic  handwriting  of  the  courts,  commonly  called  court- 
hand,  which  had  reached  its  perfectiun  about  tho  reign 
of  our  second  Edward.  difTers  materially  from  that  em- 
ployed  in  ehartuiariaa  and  monaatio  srritinga.  As  print* 
ing  extended,  it  relsxed  into  all  the  omiaites  of  nni* 

formily,  clearness,  legibility,  and  beauty  which  it  once  pos- 
sessed- The  ink  too  lost  its  antieni  indelibility;  and,  like 
the  parchment,  both  handwriting  and  mk  are  the  lowest  in 
character  in  the  latest  times :  with  equal  care,  venerable 
Doomsday  will  outlive  its  degenerate  descendants. 

AU  the  gnat  soiiea  of  onr  leeoida,  except  those  of  par* 
liamant;  are  written  in  Latin,  the  aMlling  of  which  is  much 
abhremted.  and  in  oontnuitioos.  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
derived  firem  lAtin  manuscripts.  The  reader  who  desires  to 
be  further  informed  on  the  !iubject  may  consult  tlie  col- 
lection which  Mr.  Hardy  has  inserted  in  tho  preface  to 
his  'Close  Rolls  of  King  John,' and  Mr.  Hunter,  in  his 
preface  to  the  '  Finos  of  Richard  1.  and  John.'  During  the 
Commonwealth,  Engliril was  substituted ;  but  soon  aftertbe 
RMtoration,  Latin  waa  natoKd.  and  the  raeords  of  the  courta 
oontinned  to  he  kept  in  Latin  antil  abolished  by  act  of 
parliament  in  the  rciun  of  George  II.  In  certain  branches 
of  the  Exchequer,  Latin  continued  in  use  untd  the  abo> 
of  the  oOeoo  in  vnijr  naani  timaa.  Many  of  onr 
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from  Edward  I.  to  Henry  V.,  and  the  prinripal 
wrt  «f  the  rolls  of  parliament,  arc  written  in  Nor- 
iB^ii  Preneh.  Petitions  to  parliament  continued  to  be 
prnented  in  NonB»n  Prenob  nntfl  ths  rei|pi  of  RtcbMrd  11^ 
whoM  renuncwtfcrti  of  tfce  crown  \»  tM  to  ham  been  WM 
before  the  estates  of  ihe  realm  at  Westminrtcr  first  in  Latin 
and  then  in  English.  After  this  period  we  find  English, 
which  had  doubtless  always  remained  in  use  among  the 
lower  dUMS,  often  used  m  transactions  between  the  peni  le 
and  govwiMMnt-^s  lure  sign  that  the  distinction*  of  Nor- 
man origin  were  ne"l?  absorbed  among  tbe  poopleat  Urge. 

Sir  Franris  Palgra>«  oAHion  of  tbe  *OdMldm  and  In- 
ventories of  the  Treasury  of  the  ExelMqaw,*  innie  of  which 
were  compiled  as  early  as  the  f mrteenth  century,  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  in  cxhibitniK  iheantient  modes  in  whirh 
reeords  were  preserved.  WhiUl  reading  ibera  we  may 
inashio  ouraelves  groping  in  tba  daiV  nd  damp  vaults  of 
the '  treaMury '  of  the  ExcboqiMi^  MBonc  tiM  ooffm.  cbcat^ 
boxes,  and  hampers  filled  wfth  r*jonh.tiidthowtlU«««ll« 
us  covered  with  small  bags  and  pouc  hes.  No  anifbrm  aya- 
tem  of  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  employed,  but 
a  differcnl  «xpedicnt  was  u?edforthe  prc«i  rvation  of  nearly 
every  separate  docutnenL  Great  numbers,  judging  from  the 

auantity  found  in  arranging  the  mi^f-ellaneoui  records  of 
le  king's  remembrancer  or  the  S&ebequer,  were  kept  in 
pooehea  or  bag*  of  leather.  canTai,  eordoran,  and  buckram, 
a  mode  which  is  still  Uhcd  in  this  department  of  the  Exche- 
quer. These  pouches,  whu  h  fasten  like  modern  reticules, 
are  descnbcil  bv  Agarde.  who  was  keeper  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Exchequer,' '  a«  banging  against  tbe  walla.'  The  follow- 
iBg  drawing  repreaenta  a  leathern  poudi  ewHatetop  the  tal- 
Km  and  the  account  of  the  bailiff  of  the  naBorof  OiMaMod 
B  ths  S7  and  38  of  Edwaid  IlL 


•  srrinia,**  '  sViprets.'  or  small  turned  hoxea*  and 
or '  hampen  of  twyggys,'  were  also  uaad. 


When  thajrhm  eiMfed  dampitbef  Iwfe  |»retarr«d  thfur 
parchment  rontenta  for  eentnriea  in  alt  their  pristine  firesh- 

ne-ss  and  eleanliness.  Chests,  cofTers,  oofllns,  and  'forcers' 
hound  with  iron  and  painied  of  different  colourt,  cases  or 


T1i«M  tW9  btt  lllaatrationa  arc  about  one-third  of  tbe 
aize  of  the  orlgiMl%  which  remain  in  the  'tmiwy'  of  tbe 

Exchequer,  ■  ,    ,  i 

Inicnplions  on  labels,  letters,  and  '  signs '  furnished  the 
means  of  reference.  We  owe  the  following  specimen!,  of 
these 'sign*' to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrnvo.  wh? 
haaoUigad lie  with  the  luuti  of  the  blocks,  cut  for  bis  ca- 
lendara  of  the  Exchequer  before  mentioned.  These  signa 
!  in  most  casi  s  Itear  s mio  analogy  to  the  aul^ect  of  (be  docu- 
ments which  iliey  are  intended  to  marl^ 


10 


II 


IS 


^<   \  . 

The  rolls  of  the  juslioe«of  the  Ibrett  were  marked  by 
the  sapling  oak  (No.  1).  Pa]ml  bulls,  by  the  triple  crown. 
Four  canvas  pouches  holdmg  rolls  and  tallies  of  certain 

Kayroentsmade  for  the  church  of  Westminster  were  marked 
y  the  church  (3).  Tbe  head  in  a  oowl  (4)  marked  an  in- 
denture respecting  the  jewels  fbnnd  in  the  houae  of  the 
Fraircs  Minores  in  Salop.  The  scales  (i\  the  assay  of  the 
mint  in  Dublin.  The  Briton  having  one  foot  shod  and  the 
other  bare,  w  ith  the  lanee  and  sword  iiiinked  the  wooden 
'coffin' holding  the  acquittance  of  receipts  from  LlewelUn, 
Prince  of  Wales.  Throe  herrings  (7).  tbe  '  foirer '  of  leather 
bound  with  iron,  containing  diNiamenta  relating  to  Y«r> 
mouth.  &e.  The  lancer  (ti),  doeuments  relating  to  Aragon. 
Tho  united  hands  (9).  tie  marriaL'e  bctweni  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Philippa,  iluu).;liiur  of  Ilmr)  1 V.  The  pillt-y 

*  Scriaia  VUluna :  itciuu*  ;^UiM|  tiehuia  i'aialli i  ^cniua  8«cm 
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(10)k  line  recorniunce  of  oMrcbanU  of  tbe  tbre«  nlleys  of 
▼«Dio»  Thu  Land  and  book  (I  l ),  fealty  to  kings  John  and 
Hmiy.  Tb«  ebartor  or  ojrtogmpb  (18).  tmUw  kud  truces 
boMma  Eni^md  md  8«otland.  Tlw  hooded  monk  (13), 
advowsons  of  Iri^li  churches.  And  tbe  castle  \vith  a  banner 
of  the  Clare  arms  ( 14),  retards  relating  to  ibe  poastjsiiou.s  i-f 
the  earl  of  Glv^ncesler  in  Wales. 

Our  ant  tisturs  befura  tbe  Norman  conquest  pursued  no 
OTStoa  of  public  regutration.  though  there  are  nuniorous 
floatloi*  of  iIm  Aiwb»>Saxoa  kiags  and  dMd»  boivMm  pri* 
wto  iiidividiMlft  Mill  niating,  utA  hiitorieal  ovonto  am 
found  chronicled  in  monastic  chartukric^. 

Tbe  Anglu-S'axoDS,  whi,jw  judicial  prixeediii^s  were  oon- 
docted  or  ui^.  no  records  except  the  1  Ijocii'oi  char- 
ters. Tht;  Iranitactionsof  tite  folk  moots  were  tml  registered 
or  recorded,  kod  in  the  adroiiiislrauun  ofjustice  noreferoDce 
wtm  mtm  Ut  wrUten  pfooodonu.  la  auob  •  atate  of  society, 
thoufli  tho  ooliwl  foiwiiioB  of  Uod  coottittttad  one  of  the 
best  tides  to  real  property,  still  tbe  '  land-hoc '  furnished 
evidence  of  it  also.  And  so  important  were  these  '  land- 
boca*  considenxl,  lhat  wbtn  the  monks  of  Ely  piirclia*«<l 
seven  hydes  and  a  b<ilfuf  laad,  ibey  gave  tbret;  byiie«  be- 
sid<*e  thirty  '  aurei'  to  recover  the  charter  l>r '  cyrograpb'  of 
tbe  title.  Duplieatos  and  triplicates  of  these  'land  boca' 
were  made,  and  OQO  'part'  was  delivered  into  tbe  cuslud> 
of  tbe  Burtb«|tB.  or  cbamberlaiB,  to  be  praMtvod  in  tba 
*  borde, '  or  royal  treasury. 

When  a  written  account  in  made  of  any  act,  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  inaflf  nut  fur  the  cxi  iusive  benefit  of  one  parly 
only.  In  the  Dooins'lay  buok  of  tbeNurinan  cuiM|ueror,  we 
see  evideoee  that  bis  power  wa>)  far  Irotn  absolute.  Tbe 
finnocial  registrations  (Kutuli  Pijisb)  of  Henry  I,,  in  whose 
Mign  ibo  oadkat  oiaisplo  ia  louod— tba  laooraa  Uw  jud^ 
dal  prooeedingi  of  tho  *  Ctnria  1teiH!>,*  whieh  be^'n  with 

Richard  I. — nrrl  ;hf  special  tir  V-  if  tfio  ni  [iTirch  bimself 
enrolled  on  iliu  '  i-iose,'  'patent,  auu  '  chui  itr '  roll.*  com- j 
ini':i(  i ijl'  m  :lje  reii;n  uf  Jubn — are  all  so  many  iricsistible 
proofs  bow  graUuitWy  larger  interest:*  were  irencbtug  uu  lUe 
will  of  the  king,  who  fetmally  recognised  no  other  power 
tfaao  hia  own  io  lha  covaroBMnt  of  tbe  kingdom.  Tba 
jadieial  records  of  IboKing^  Beoeli  and  Counwn  Plaat, 
and  the  parlrameDtary  records  beginning  with  Edward  I., 
are  further  evidence  of  the  increasing  inlluencc  of  ibo  nobles 
and  <  ommonahy  of  the  realm. 

The  kin^  was  legally  cuu»td«rcd  as  possessing  the  sovereign 
power.  His  peace  was  broken  when  the  subject  fell  by  tne 
band  of  the  murderer ;  his  parliament  was  to  be  summoned ; 
bia  honour  to  be  vindicated ;  and  bio  army  to  be  levied.  It 
was  Ibo  kiog'a  oscbequer,  the  king's  wardrobe,  the 'king's 
eran,  and  essentially  the  king's  chancery;  for  tbe  chancel- 
lor's functions  were  originally  tho»e  of  a  private  -fcieiary, 
combining  (IuIks  boih  spiritual  and  temporal.  Uoldtiig  tbe 
keepershipofthe  kiiii;  s  conscience,  the  chancellor  was  neces- 
sarily of  the  clerical  body,  and  the  uhief  of  the  king's  chapel. 
The  great  seal  was  in  his  rusto'ly,  and  the  scope  of  his  secre- 
tarial duties  orabraoad  all  iboaa  of  nodara  limoa  performed 
bjr  our  saerotariee  of  ttare  fbr  tbe  bono  and  ftureign  depart- 
ments; and  of  all  the  busine.s^  transacted  a  by^tematic  and 
orderly  legictration  vuls  preseived  in  the  several  inroltnenis 
called  'p-alcnl,'  'close,'  'charier,'  Sec.  All  records  of  these 
several  departments  formed  part  of  tbe  king's  treasure;  and, 
hko  the  practice  of  the  antieiit  Pers^ians  five  hundred  years 
balbra  the  Cbriatian  nra,  whan  Ilariiu  cauMd  a  aeardi  for 
Ibe  deerae  of  Cynit  to  bo  'made  in  tbe  boose  of  tbe  TOtU, 
where  the  treasures  were  laid  up  in  Babylon'  iFzra,  0,  i  ), 
were  deposited  in  the  kind's  *  treasuries.'*  Tbe  nuitual 
interest  of  all  parties  naturally  niuiie  tbe  |  rovervaiion  of  the 
records  an  object  of  general  solicitude;  to  tho  king,  as  they 
furnished  indisputable  precedenta  for  hia  calb  of  military 
aorvioe  and  taxattoo;  to  tbe  nobtea  id  pnleetiDg  tium  in 
tbeir  fbodal  rfghta  and  varnaa  pmilegea;  and  to  tbe  oom- 
mons  most  of  all,  in  limiting  the  powers  both  of  king  and 
nobles,  sbeltering  them  from  capricious  extortiuo,  aud 
securing  to  them  a  certain  HIIW'"ltf  of  oonaietaiiey  ill  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

The  chamberlain  of  tbe  exchequer  was  called  '  une  grand 
ofliMb  car  il  garden  le  ttoaaoor  del  toy,  a.  lea  raeofdaa.  In 
Btny  in.*a  foiga  dure  were  treaonriea  in  the  Tower  of 


*  Cfrtalu  rrevRia  ot  th*  Cbnncrry  rolleord  lha  kiug  ia  bla  mlgntiao*  evar 
^«  Wufiton  u  liU  Richanl  11  nrltKiou*  )>ou9»  were  calloH  upoa  tu  pro- 
«U«  ih».«(lgr  ih*  cuavrTiiBrc  uf  ihrm.  MwmiI  t.,  iij  writ,  im»4  the  4th 
Mjr.lBdM  l*tMy.ci|Mi  TCwaf  lil*r«lfit,sMsaMMMUia«MMeliraiMSS 
"  "  ■  *   ~'  rSslisialhlk. 


London  and  the  New  Temple.  From  tbe  latter  place,  in 
tho  2Uth  of  Edward  I.,  out  of  a  cheat  aeenred  by  nine 
keys,  certain  recorda  of  lAe  Cbanceij  wore  taken  by  tbe 
king's  orders.   {Snt  CAwf,  W  Edward  1.  m  13  d.)  ^Tbe 

Tuv^er  bad  certunily  become  a  permanent  treasury  for 
recuids  ui  the  ."iji  J  i»f  Edwa:d  1.,  Nviien  a  transfer  to  it 
was  directed  to  be  m.ide  of  all  llie  yiajial  pnvib  ges  toiicb- 
ihg  tbti  crown  or  kingdom,  from  lite  treasury  of  the  ex- 
cheque^at  Weatminater.  iJtot.  CUtu*.,  33  Edward  I.,  m.  3.) 
Aooiher  *  traaaunr'  ia  doaaribed  bjr  certain '  memoranda, 
made  19  Edward  III.,  aa  within  tbe  eloisier  of  Weatminater 
Abbey,  near  tiie  Chapter  House  (the^auraria  Regis  infra 
(-hiustrum  Abbaliao  Westmona-s^trii  juxia  C'apilulum).  This 
'treasury'  !?till  reniani-*.  A  sm^le  pillar  supports  the 
VHuUed  chamber,  Hbtcii  is  yet  to  be  seen,  wiib  tt^  double 
oak  doors  grated  and  barred  with  iron  and  locked  with  three 
keys,  and  its  drawers  and  'tills'  labelled  by  Arthur  Agyd», 
who  was  custos  of  the  records  U  contained.  In  bia 
*  Cempandium  of  the  Records  in  tlie  Treasury,'  compiled 
1610,  be  says  that  '  the  recordes  of  the  binge's  majesties 
threaiury  at  Wesiminiitei-,  under  the  cusiod.o  of  tho  lord- 
ibreasurer  and  the  two  cbamberlaities,  were  lay  'd  up  for  thetr 
better  preservacion  in  fewer  sevorall  thretisauries  under 
three  severall  kayes,  kept  by  three  sondry  officers,  distinct 
the  one  kay  from  another,  and  uppon  eaeh  dore  three  lockea. 
Tbe  fiiat  in  tbe  Const  of  fieceipt;  Ihe  aeacond  in  tbe  Newe 
Paltaee  at  Weatminelar,  over  ibe  little  Gatehouse  there ; 
the  third  in  the  lute  di!i.%olvc<l  abbey  of  VVesimiusier,  ;n  tbe 
Old  Chapter-House;  tbe  fourth  iu  the  cloister  ot  the  sayd 
abbey.' 

The  contents  of  several  '  trcnsurfexi'  at  varioua  pewoda 
seem  to  have  been  eonsoltdated  iu  the  Chapter  Hmm of 
Weatninalar  Abbev,  vhieb  waa  itied  up  m  ita  preaiBt  ataCe 

for  the  reeeplion  of  reeorda  bv  Sir  Cbnatopber  Wren.  Tlie 

only  f.xislinx  dep"  -Mr  of  records  besidea  the  Chapier- 
Ilouse  which  prchei\L-  liie  appellation  of  '  trcxsuiy,'  are  iho 
room*  in  tbe  RolU-IIou-e,  being  the '  treasury '  >if  the  King's 
Bench  Hecorda.  and  a  portion  of  tbe  Carlton  Rtdiug-Hoiue 
as  the  '  treasury'  of  the  Common  Pleas  Records. 

Tbe  demolition  of  the  oU  *  traaaurioa'  ai^oining  Wait* 
minatar  Hall  acatterad  their  oontenta  in  all  qoarton  of  tba 
metropolis.  Thus  tbe  records  of  the  king's  remembrancwr* 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  tbe  Common  Pleas,  mtgrated  from 
\Ve»l minster  Hall  to  the  lute  Mews  at  Charing  Cross  ;  and 
thence,  to  loake  room  fur  tbe  National  Gallery,  to  Carlton 
Riding-School.  The  records  of  the  late  lord-treasurer's 
memlminoar  and  Pipe-OSwe  are  entombed  two  stories 
deep  in  thovanUeof  Someraet  House.  Those  of  tbe  King's 
Bench  Cor  a  time  leated  opposite  Su  Margaret's  CSiurch,  but 
were  ahiftad  to  the  Rolla-Honse  io  Chaneery  Lane  to  make 
room  for  the  present  RolU  Court  at  Westminster. 

Thu«  tram  time  to  time  have  repmiiortes,  as  well  undig- 
nified with  the  aniient  title  of  '  king's  treasury'  as  deficient 
in  that  careful  supermtendenoe  which  originally  accom- 
panied tbe  title,  arisen  in  all  parts  of  Lenden ;  artd  in  1837 
a  committee  of  the  Home  of  Commona  mpovted  tbat  it  bad 
seen  tbe  Public  Raeorde,  the  nioatprteioaa  pan  of  tbe  king's 
'  treasure,'  deposited  at  tbe  Tower  over  a  trimpowder maga- 
zine, and  contij^uoiis  to  a  ^team•engine  in  daily  operation  ; 
at  the  RolU,  in  a  chapel  v«hero  dnine  servico  i»  performed; 
iu  vaults  two  stories  Uiidei|(round  at  Somerset  House;  in 
dark  and  humid  cellars  at  Westmiiuter  Hall;  in  the 
ataUaa  of  the  late  Cbrlton  Ride;  in  the  Chapter-Hoveo  of 
Weatmimter  Abbey ;  in  oAeea  aurronnded  by  and  enbjeet 
to  all  the  accidents  of  private  dwellintr?*.  as  the  .^Uj?raeniation 
Oificcanii  First  Fruits.'  At  tbe  present  time,  besides  tho 
ollices  fur  modern  records  attachea  to  each  court,  we  may 
enumerate  the  foUowtug  repositories,  with  theic  diftrent 
localities,  aa  containing  tbe  publie  I 

The  Tower,  m  Thames  Stiee!. 

Chanter-House.  Westminster  Abbey. 

RolU  Chapel,  Cbaneery  Lane. 

Rolla  House,  Chancery  Lane. 

Duchy  of  Lanca-iler,  Lanca.'iier  Place, 

Duchy  of  Cornwall,  Someriiel  House. 

Common  FleaH,  Carlton  Ride  and  Whitehall  Yard. 

Qoeen'a  Remembrancer's  Records,  in  Carlioo  Ride  and 
lower  of  Weitramster  Hall. 

AugmenUtion-Offiee.  Fabice  Yard,  Weetmincler. 

Pi|  e-Offire,  Somerset  Bouae. 

I.rttrd-Treai.urer'->  Remembraucer,  I 

Land  Revenue,  Carlton  R>da. 

Pell^ea^  1.  WhUebtU  YanL 
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Exchequer  of  Pica.';.  3,  AVUtabtll  Ym4. 

First- Fruits  Otlicj.  Teropla 

It  would  sr-era  Uiat  as  early  as  the  tvmmciiccrneiit  of  tlu' 
foutuienth  century  liie  ofticem  charged  with  the  cuisiody  of 
the  records  were  found  to  bo  either  iiisufQcieut  ur  uugleciful 
«f  tbs  performance  of  kbeir  dutiaa.  Since  the  ttme  of  Ed- 
waitl  11.  Kwoelf  »  reign  ha*  paiaad  vithout «  apadal  tem- 
porary ut;(^n<-y  being  appointed  to  restore  the  public  records 
tu  guud  Older.  The  necessity  probably  arose  from  (he  func* 
tions  of  I  lie  officer  charged  Willi  the  Kire  of  the  records 
being  altoratber  changed,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  master 
of  the  whoftM  tlw  tentf  jU!»*gM4«iA  dac  teuks' 
in  «arlf  tiniM. 

In  ib»  14th  Bd.  Ilf  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were 
directed  to  employ  competent  clerks  to  methodise  the  records, 
which  were '  not  then  so  properly  arranged  for  the  king's 
and  the  public  weal  as  iHl  v  c  :^hi  :  j  l  .'  Again  in  the  I'Jth 
year  of  Ed.  il.,  certain  commissioners  were  appointed  for  a 
similar  purpose.  In  Edward  Ill  's  reign,  at  least  three 
lik»  oommiasions  were  israed  {Bot.  Clout.,  Ann  is  34  and 
aS;  and  JM.  IhrL,  Anno  46).  Statutes  for  the  nrotaetiOD  of 
records  from  faiiifleation,  erasure,  and  emhesuement  ware 
passed  8  Rich.  II.,  e.  4.  and  1 1  Hen.  IV..  c.  3.  Other  mea- 
sures were  taken  by  Hen.  VI.,  Hen.  VII.,  and  Hen.  VIII. 
Inquiries  inUy  ihe  state  of  the  Pailiatnentary,  the  Chancery, 
ana  Exchequer  Records  were  ptusccuied  iii  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Jamesl.  proposed 'an  otGce  of  general  Remem- 
brance for  all  mattersof  record,'  and  a  State  PaperOffice,which 
Charles  II.  established.  Nor  were  the  reigaaof  AuMsnd  the 
two  first  Georges  wanting  in  investigatioM  into  the  anhject. 
Commiileei  othoth  Huuse.s  of  Parliament  from  time  to  time 
visited  the  several  reposiioneii,  and  the  fire  of  the  Cotton  ian 
Library  in  1  731  produced  a  refwrt  which  describes  the  condi- 
tion of  most  of  too  publio  repositories  at  that  period.  But  the 
fullest  examination  into  tlw  alMe  of  the  public  records  which 
hM  hoan  mado  in  MoaBttiaiaavaa  oflbetad  by  a  Comnittee  of 
tlMBoa8eorOiiainiona,to  ISOOtOOnduetodbylordCMeheater, 
than  Mr.  Abbot,  and  the  report  of  that  Committee  presents 
by  far  the  most  perfect  and  comprehensive  account  which 
haa  yet  appeared  of  our  public  recordn,  to  which  a  period  of 
flMrty  years  has  added  very  little.  This  Report  originated  a 
eanmiasion  for  carrying  on  the  work  vlum  its  authors  bad 
ha^B.  The  Raowrd  Commiaaion  wna  wrnewad  aix  several 
tines  betwaan  dio  yaan  ISOO  and  1831,  and  alto{^her 

snspriult'd  at  the  arr,--.,-;i;!i"i  '.if  the  present  queen.  AU  the 
bcvciiil  record  coimuiiiiuMa  durmi^  ibiriy  years  rei  ited, 
otie  after  another,  that '  ibc  public  records  of  the  kingdom 
wt-rc  in  many  offices  unarranged,  undescribed,  and  uaa«oer- 
tained  ;'  that  they  were  expow^  '  to  erasure,  alteration,  and 
•mbeaaleinent,'  and  '  w«ro  lodged  in  buiMinga  ineoniMdi* 
om  and  inaaeura.*  ThoeomnitaionerBware  diraetod  toeauae 
the  records  to  be  *  methodized,  regulated,  and  digesu  l,' 
bound  and  secured  :  to  cause  '  calendars  and  indexes  !u  be 
made  and  'original  papers'  to  be  printed.  The  pri^  uL 
Slate  of  tbo  Record  Otiices  affords  abundant  evidence,  that 
the  record  oommiaaionera  interpreted  their  directions  in  an 
inverse  order ;  expending  the  funds  entrusted  to  Uiem  rather 
in  printing  records  than  in  arranging  or  calendaring  thorn. 
And  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  notwiih^t  inrlin^  these 
commissions,  records  were  'cmbeixled' — as  :  i  ^  =,tiU  lodged 
in  most '  insecure'  buildings.  A  very  full  invr- u-  uion  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  record  commission  was  made  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  I93i,  and  the  reader 
who  ia  curious  to  know  mora  tbu  on,  apace  allows  us  to 
atata^  nuty  conault  tto  Report  CWrtainly  during  the  last 
half-oentury  there  has  been  no  niggrir^  expenditure  in  one 
shape  or  another  in  respect  of  the  j  ubuc  itcords.  It  is  not 
very  easy  to  ascertain  its  total  amount  or  the  precise  appro- 
pnatiun  of  it;  but  the  following  may  be  received  aa  so  ap- 
pRHtimatiaii  to  ccwactnaii 

Parlisraentary  Papers  show  that  grants  v  :  o 
madu  on  behall  of  the  Record  Commission 
between  1800  and  IbJI,  to  theamoanC  of 
Between  itS3l  and  1839  inclusive  .  .  , 
Salariai,  &e.  for  the  euatadj  of  Records  , 
Faaa.  eatiaatod  on  an  nvorago  of  the  yoan 

18S«.  1830,  and  1831.  otlaaat  . 
ttanovalo  of  Saooidii  aatimstad  •! 


125,700 
ISD.OOU 


120.000 

30,000 


(riah  Record  CommiiMuoiit  estimated  at 


7AH.10U 
120,000 


Of  the  grants  made  to  the  record  commission,  by  far  tbo 
greater  part  was  spent  in  printing  and  the  expenses  coo- 
iiL'Cled  theiewitli.  At  the  conclusion  of  thi.t  paper  we  have 
given  a  list  of  ihu  woi  ks  that  they  published,  many  of  wluch 
arc  undoubtedly  of  great  utility. 

A  very  important  atep  baa  recently  been  taken  by  tlielogia- 
lature  to  provido  fbr  tho  bottar  custody  and  preservation  ond 
more  convenient  use  of  the  public  records.  An  act  vru 
passed  (1  and  2  Vic,  c.  49)  calculated  to  remedy  effectually 
what  preceding  efforts  had  ir,  \  i n  attempted,  by  constitut- 
uig  a  special  a^^ency  for  the  custody  of  tbeFecord!<;  to  the 
want  of  which  and  a  sufficient  responsibility,  all  the  dcfecta 
of  Ihe  old  ayatem  are  atuibutable.  By  this  act  the  Master 
of  Ihe  Roils  is  undo  the  guardian  of  the  public  records, 
having  povocs  to  appoint  a  deputy,  and.  in  conjunction  with 
the  treasnry,  to  do  all  that  may  be  necessary  m  the  execo- 
ttonof  this  service.  The  act  contemplates  the  consolidation  of 
all  the  records,  from  their  several  unfit  repositories,  into  ooe 
appropriate  receptacle;  their  proper  arrangement  and  re- 
^ir;  tho  proparalion  of  calendars  and  indexes,  which  are 
more  or  leaa  wanting  to  ««M7  class  of  records ;  and  siviog  to 
the  public  more  eaay  aeeeio  to  them.  Lord  Langdale,  the 
present  master  of  the  rolla,  to  whose  intloence  the  change 
of  system  is  greatly  due,  has  already  brought  i^<.  ^'tove  act 
into  as  full  o|  eration  as  eircuiiihtanccs  have  uUuweJ.  The 
old  cuhtodyship  of  most  of  the  offices  has  been  superaeded, 
and  the  offices  are  constituted  branches  of  one  central  depoai- 
tory,  the  Public  Record  Office,  which,  until  a  proper  buildiog 
ia  ready,  is  at  the  Rolls  Hoiue  in  Chancery  Laoo.  Tbo  Vio> 
torta  'rower  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  boo  boon 
named  as  a  likely  repository  f^)r  the  public  records.  The 
arrangement  and  repair  as  well  as  the  making  of  inven- 
tories of  records  hsm  baao  ganacally  bagoa  iaasoataflho 
offices. 

Preparations  are  also  making  Ibr  •  nnifiniB  system  of 
oalendanng,  a  gigantic  work  which  a  oentury  will  hardly  oeo 
completed.  To  select  what  is  useful  from  the  judgments  of 
a  single  court,  ti  t  C  ramon  Pleas  for  instance,  at  least  1200 
miles  nf  psrchmeui  nine  inches  widt;  must  be  patiently  read 
thiough  ;  nnd  >el,  wuhoul  the  perfui  tuanao  wtllia  lobviir* 
these  records  can  scarcely  he  consulted. 

Tbo  principal  changes  which  have  been  made  for  tho 
bettor  aooommodatioo  and  neoaaa  of  the  publio  may  bo  i 
in  tho  foUowing  tablo 


^S7S,I00 


Holla 


Chapter  HoiHt 
CwlloB  RUe 
(Ccmmon  Plenn) 

3,  Wliitrliall  Yiir.i 
Couioun  I'Wjl 

Kxclu  of  Pt«M 

K.iBjt'«  H«Bclt 
tirtliHe— ) 


Uaurt  of 


10  ull  3 
MttU3 

laimi 

wiai4 

la  tenn- 
lima  ouly 

No  ■tlcad- 
■oca 

No  BUcnd- 
aoca 

No 


ChvjT*  for 


SmikIi. 


Its. 
li.  •  year  ( 
va.  aame  ) 

s<.  4a. 

U  a  tens 
Index 


3(1.  a  l«rm 


K4»nL  K*2«t. 


Ct.M.  l».t>rrrolo 
'ii  6d.  )  6<.  Sd.  a 
ea.  RaU}J  dtrot 

Ilk  |ierfoliu 


ji  .  c-S-°  e 


We  can  only  fi:  1  s;  :.ee  to  glance  at  the  particular 
classes  of  the  public  rcoordii.  noticing  in  tbo  fewest  words 
the  more  antient  and  valuable.  No  enatnef«tion  w«  could 
give  would  enable  the  reader  to  dispense  with  rcf  tct.c-  to 
the  inventories,  repositori(>s,  calendars.  cuiaUiguci,  und  in- 
dexes which  are  printed,  or  lho>e  e.\istinii  in  manuscript  iii 
the  various  Record  Offices.  The  beft  work  of  general  refers 
cnce  is  the  '  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1801).'  from 
which  wo  have  taken  a  brief  analytical  list  of  tbo  svl^oeU 
to  which  the  public  records  relate.  Though  this  tnt  isnoC 
alu^ther  what  is  to  be  desired,  it  is  the  best  within  tncdo- 
rate  limits  that  we  know  of.  and  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  the  public  administration  of 
our  country  which  ia  destitute  of  iin  authentic  memorials. 
The  bubjoined  list  consists  merely  of  the  headings  of  a  much 
fuller  analysis  of  tho  public  records,  which  shows  olso  their 
age  and  place  of  deposit.  It  was  eovpiled  by  Mr 
and  is  printed  in  the  abovoRoport.  . 
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I.  The  King,  Rnyal  Family,  and  Uoutehotd, 
1.  The  King.  2.  The  Qaeeo.  S.  Tb*  Piribce  of  Wales. 
Household  Privy  Seal^  aiul  Correspondence.  Piincirality 
of  Wales.  Duph)  of  Curnwall.  4.  Custw  Resni.  Lieu- 
tc  1 J  a  M : ,  Pi  I  ;h  ,  R  ..-^a  nt,  Lord  JiutioM.  4*  HoaMhold. 
6.  The  Kmg's  Chamber. 

IL  7hg  H«fal  Cmau&i. 
I.  Parliament.   The  Huu:ie  of  Lovli.  The  Hmim  of 
ComiBoiM.  2.  Privy  Couucil. 

III.  Tht  Roffol  Prert}gcUive. 

1.  Id  EeeksiMlieal  AfTairs.  Before  and  after  the  Re- 
fbruMlMD.  ProMMdiofsof  Uw  OomnuMiwoalth.  2.  In  Civil 
AflUn.   OoDord  AdralniMntiaa  of  tiM  RmIid.  Honoun 

and  Offices.  Trade  an  1  C  m.  3.  In  HiliUU^  md  M«Val 
Affairs.   4.  la  Foreit^u  Atiuais. 

IV.  Mf  Actyo/AmmMt. 
1.  Ordiniuy.    Lind  Rbvodhh.  ^GmmI  RamiMi.  2. 

Extraordioarj. 

v.  Cmtrtt  ofJutHee. 

!.  Of  Aboli<ihed  or  Obsolete  J unsdictioii.  Curia  Regis. 
Placita  do  .A^-sisiis.  Piacita  Itineraria.  Placita  Foreatn. 
Placita  Corona*.  Placita  Aule  Placita  de  Quo  Warranto. 
Star  Chamber  Pnoeedinfi.  Court  uf  RaquoMs.  Court  of 
Wards  and  LivoriM.  Cbitrtof  Aiif^entations.  Sorveyor 
OencrrL'',  T mrt  Court  of  Chivatr>  :  viz.  Constable  and 
.Maislial.  J  Of  Occasional  Jui  is'lici ion.  Specnl  ("ommis- 
Kons.  L  lit  of  JuJicalure  for  di'tci rainmi;  Diffcrencps 
after  the  Fixu  of  London.  Higli  Court  of  .lustice.  3.  Of 
E»tabli»httd  Jurisdiction.  Clan&ery.  lu  Ordinary  and 
Sxtnocd»n«ry  Juriidiciiaii.  King's  Bench.  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  and  in  Civil  Suits.  Common  Pl«as.  Kxehequer 
A  Account— The  Queens  Remembrancer's  Office,  The 
Lfinl  Treasurer's  Reinembratu cr's  Ollice.  Exeliuouer  of 
Receipt  Tellers,  Tally  vouit.  .^uiliiur  or  Tally  vViiter, 
Pell  Qlhce.  Auditors  of  Imprest,  Commissioners  for  audi- 
tu;g  ibe  Public  Accounts.  Exchequer  of  Pleas  and  of 
Error.  Marafaaisen  and  Palace  Courta.  Session  of  Oyer 
and  Torminar  and  Chiol  Petivery  for  London,  and  Gmol 
Delivery  fjr  Middlesex.  Grr.i'  S  ms  '  t' 'Wulr  Duchy 
of  Lancuster.  Cuuittie^  of  Paiaiine.  buiisia!)'  Courts. 
Ciii(|oc  Ports.  CommlsMoiRTN  of  Sewers.  (Quarter- Se^aionit 
and  Clerks  of  the  Peace.  Maritime  Courta  -  .Vdiuirallv  In- 
stanee  Court,  Admiralty  Prize  Court,  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Prize  Causes.  EcclestastioalJuriadielioQ — Episcopal,  Archi- 
epuoopal.  Appellate  Junadietion,  Deans  and  Chapters. 
Courts  for  offences  in  India. 

VI.  Univerritiei  and  Coilfsen,  Srhmk,  S,-c. 

1.  Universities  and  Colleges.  2.  Royal  Schools,  Chaun- 
tries.  Hospital^  CuUegw,  Free  CbepeUk  Fnleciiiliei»  and 
Gailds. 

Vn,  JUiMBiittn    Atpvte  A'(ipert|f* 

Scotland. 
1.  The  King. 

Title,  Great  Seal.  Privy  Seal.  Signet,  Chancery,  Revenues, 
and  Expensei.  Act-,  of  Civil  Government.  Ec^lesias'.ieal 
Government.  2.  Parliament.  3.  Priv)  Council.  4.  Ge- 
neral Registers.  5.  Courts  of  Justice.  Court  of  Session. 
Justiciary  Court.  Court  of  Exchequer.  Admiralty  Court. 
Commtssar;  Conitt.  Gbiirt  of  TeiiML  Sberfff  Oouit.  6. 
DnmnitiM. 

Irkland. 

The  principal  Record  Repositories  in  Dublin  are  the 
Bermingham  Tnmtt  which  contains  Plea  Rolls,  Pipe  Rolls, 
SnnoMinisKrB*  Rolls.  Stierillti*  Tot  Rolls,  fte. ;  the  An^'o* 

menlary  Record  Cifflct    -h-  Offlcy  :  the  Statute  Rolls 

from  Hen.  V.  to  the  Uiuuu,  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  from 
31  Ed.  I.  to  the  present  tnne  ;  Inrjuisiiioiis  post  Mo  i'  lii  : 
Plants  from  -21  Hen.  VIIL  to  the  pre^ent  time:  Dc  ree 
K  ilN;  Reco^Miizanc  e  Rolls  from  21  Ht  n.  VlU;  the  Chief 
Remembraacer't  Office^  Memoranda  Rolls  from  6  EtL  I*  lo 
the  preMttt  time;  the  AwHlnr-GgatraPf  Qfice,  RoUs  of 
Public  Accounts  from  Hen.  Vlll. ;  the  Receiver-General, 
Vice-Treasurer's,  Pell's,  and  Chamberlain's  Boolis,  the 
T)o Denture  ExclKquer  Bills,  and  oiher  Loan  Book^.  ilic 
\ouchers  of  Public  Accounts,  the  Coiiecior'<i  Arcounts 
'rom  every  district  in  Ireland ;  the  Quit-Rent  Receipt 
Beo&s,  tlie  Sberiffi'  Accouota*  with  some  Ancient  Acamnts 
P.  C  No.  1S0». 


of  the  UaBKMi^  Fint  Fraita,  Farmeia  of  Revenue^  Sut»> 
sidles.  Poll  Tax.  Ami.  The  Pirtrog«iht  C^lett  the  Rnt 

Frutts  Oj^cc:  Survfy('r-Getieral't  OJUe.  ( Rpportt  «tf  tAt 
Commissi onert  on  the  Fubltc  Heeordt  (/  Ireland) 

The  most  imporiant  Publie  Records  be  emuBantad 
as  follows: — 

Great  Roll  of  tUe  Bttheqner*  Awn  Hen.  IL,  IIM,  to 

Geo.UI..  I7<0. 
Ckunpttoller^s  or  ChaneeHor's  Roll.  11  Hen.  11.— deo.III.( 

1760  (now  (leposiied  in  the  British  Museum). 
Roiuli  Curias  RuRisi.  Ric.  1.,  ll'J  l    Hen.  111.,  1216. 
Fines.  Concords,  WriU  of  Covenant,  FoOt  Of  lhtm»  lw«  Sf 

Hen.  1! .  1 179— Wm.  IV..  tb33. 
Charter  Roil>.  John.  1199— Hen.  VIII.,  160t. 
Nonnan  RuUa»  John,  1200— Hen.  V.,  I41S. 
Ritent  Hoik.  Jobn,  ItO I— present  time. 
Clo^ve  Rolls,  Jobn.  1204— Geo.  II.,  1727. 
Libemte  RolU,  John.  1200— Edw  IV..  1460-1. 
Fine  Rolls.  John.  i2()l-Chas,  1  ,  irj:,. 
French  Rolls,  Hen.  111.,  1232- liaw.  IV.,  1460-1. 
Gascon  Rolls.  Hen.  MU  1242- Hen.  VI..  1422. 
Scotch  Rolls,  Edw.  I..  1891— Edw.  IV,  1400-1. 
Roman  Rolls,  Edw.  I .  lSO»->Bd«.  IV.,  14t«-l. 
Statute  Rolls  (afterward  the  FteUament  Rell»>  Sdw.!, 

1277— Edw.  IV.,  |4()(i-l. 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  Edw.  1 .  1272-Ric.  UL,  14ta;  8tn< 

tutes,  Hen.  VII..  1484— Geo.  II..  1727. 
Petitions  in  Parliament,  Edw.  I.,  12,  i    Kdw.  IV,  1460. 
Journals  of  the  Ueute  of  JLoids,  Uen.  Vlli.,  IM9— 1» 

present  time. 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Hen.  VIIT.,  1509. 
bucuuioaa  and  Returns  to  P:irliaroent,  Edw.  1.,  1288 — Heo. 

VI.,  1422;  33  Hen.  Vlll.~pie>ent  time. 
OrigimU  Aeu  of  Parliament,  12  Hen.  VII.— Wm.  IV, 

1830. 

Inquisitioncs  poit  Mortem,  or  Badieati,  Hen.  Ill,  liXi— 
Chaa.  I,  168^ 

Inquisiiionaa  ad  qmd  dattnoin,  Bdw.IL,  1307— Hen.  VL« 

1422. 

Coronation  RoUs»  Edw.  IL>  1307— (aeiiaa  hnperlbet)— Gee. 

IL,  1727. 

Treety  RoUs  (irregalv  BeiieeX  Bdw.  V,  USS«Jmm»  It, 

1684-^. 

Confirmation  RolK  Ric.  III.,  1 483  -  Commonwealth,  1C49< 
Dispensation  Rol!>,  .17  Eiir.    Geo.  II.,  1727. 
Rolls  of  Pardons.  Ric.  111.,  1483— Eli«.  1558. 
Judgment  or  Decree  Bella  of  Cbaiieefjr.      Hen*  Vllli^- 
Geo.  II,  1727. 

Sttrremder  and  Spamfieation  Rolls,  Cbas.II,  1848-9"  pW' 

sent  time. 

Privy  Seals  and  Signet  Bundles,  Bills,  and  Writs,  Edw.  L, 

1272  — present  tune. 
Signed  Bill  Bundles,  Hen.  VII.,  1485— present  time. 
King's  Bench  Jndgnwnta,  fte.  inrolled,  Edw.  L,  1972— 

present  time. 

CommoQ  Pleas  Jndgnients  inrolled,  Bdw.  I,  1971— pre' 

sent  time. 

Piaciltt  Terrae  of  the  Cotnmoii  Pleas,  Eliz  ,  1558 — present 
time. 

Pleas  of  the  ForosU  Hen.  III..  1216— James  II.,  1684-6. 
Metdoiattda  Rolbof  Kmg'a  RenMabraacer,  Hen.  UI.»  iSId 

—present  time. 
Originalia,  Hen.  IH.,  1918—Oeo.  Ill,  1780. 

Miscellaneous  Records  cf  the  King^  BeaeuibnuMer,  Bte, 

I..  1!  89— Geo  IH  ,  1760. 

Court  of  Auginentaiions,  Minjsten^  Aooounls,  HoD.  TUI., 
1509-Chas.  IL,  1648. 

Inrolnienu  of  Judgneirtib  &G.  in  the  Bsebeqtmr  of  Pleii^ 


Hen.  ni,  ISI6— mesenttii 
Pladu  de  AasUts.  8  Rie.  L— Bdw.  V.,  1483. 

The  precedini,'  list  exhibits  generally,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions hereafter  noticed,  the  rommcr^ceraent  of  the  chief  and 
most  valuable  of  our  national  in  -  iK  and  the  periods  over 
which  they  exteud,  from  the  time  of  Richard  L,  the  boun- 
dary of  *  leual  memory.' 

{  In  the  above  list  we  have  not  indudsd  Donesday  Book, 
;  the  choicest  of  all  our  taeotd  traasttres,  and  the  comer* 

stone  of  our  t<  poKraphical  history.  The  record  itself  has 
been  moat  faithfully  printed,  and  copiously  described  by  Sir 
Hei-.ry  Elli>.  [DoMt«ii)A.Y  ]k)oK.]  There  are  two  abridge- 
luetits  of  Domesday  Book,  auion,'^  tlie  «>x(-lie(|uer  record*, 
made  probably  about  the  time  of  IL  iiry  III.  Subsequent 
1  territorial  surveys,  the  Hundred  RoUs*  J&xteata  Idanen4 
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Teata  de  Nevill,  and  Pope  Nicholas'  laxatioo  temp  £d.  I., 
the  Domestlay  of  Waloa,  and  Nonae  Rolls  temp.  Ed.  IIL, 
KinK  U«Dry  Vlil.'a  SaxmfU  tad  PwrliRmentary  Surveys 
of  the  GomiiMliweBlth,  «re  exeladed,  beaune  tbey  form  uo 
oonsecutive  serie«  like  the  al)c)vc. 

The  Great  Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  or  Pipe  Roll*,  or  Ro- 
tuli  AanalM,  being  yearly  accounts  of  the  king's  revenue, 
are  ronjeclured  to  have  begun  with  the  Conqueror.  Some 
•videnoe  exints  to  establish  that  they  probably  extended 
Ofer  the  whole  reign  of  Heary  1^  tbougb  we  know  at  pro- 
lent  but  of  «  »ingle  roll,  the  lbirtjr>8rst  yt»r  of  that  rei|^n, 
which  the  Record  Coriunis'fion  published  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Hunter.  Exieptuig  the  rolls  for  the  1st  of 
Henry  III.  and  7  Henry  IV.,  ilie  series  from  iba  2iid  of 
Hcniy  II.  h  corapleic.  Madox  ttpeaksof  them  as  '  Reoorda 
omnium  quse  in  .\>rhtvia  Regis  usquam  me  memini,  splen- 
didtssimai  puet  Rotulum  eensualem  quem  Librum  i>omes- 
day  foeiDt;  quia  ei  SDquipanada.' 

The  series  of  Kine:^  being  re^^ords  of  the  tranifer  of  lands, 
&c.,  extends  unbroken,  and  almost  unchanged  in  form,  from 
the  '26  Htnry  II.  to  the  end  of  the  year  lh.il,  when  lliis 
speries  of  conveyance  was  abolislicd.  [Finks.]  Since  the  IG 
Edward  I.  they  have  been  delivereil  Iroiii  liinc  to  tirne  luio 
the 'treasury' of  the  exchefjiirr.  Those  in  the  Chapter- hou^ 
and  those  lately  kept  b>  tiie  Cu-tos  BreHntnortbe  Common 
Hess  Will  sbortly  be  nniUid.  and  will  mmmt » teriea  of 
eords.  like  ihe  Pipe  Rolls  and  Rolls  or  theCorin  Regis,  ui.- 
rivalled  ill  all  Knro|  e.  The  Cirtte  Aiitiiiute  in  !l:  •  I'n  <  r  n re 
trimscripts  of  tharUirs  deeOiudiUg  liom  iho  Saxon  imiw  to 
Henry  III.  They  are  hardly  to  bo cuiisiilercd  as  part  of  the 
splendid  series  of  chancery  rolU  c«>mmenciog  in  King 
John's  reign.  In  noticing  the  thantcry  rolls  it  it  quite 
MpertLuaus  to  do  mora  than  nf«r  tbo  nmder  to  (bo  pre- 
fkntfl  which  Mr.  Thenw  Duflbe  Haidj  hu  Mtufaed  to  hii 
editions  uf  thy  i?ailie>l  close  and  palent  roll.<.  lf«o  were  to 
conlinuu  la  i  nriicuiarine  docuiouni.t  of  age  and  intereiil, 
such  as  the  Noi  u  i  i  |  le  roll  of  Henry  I.,  tlie  '  Rotulus  de 
Oomioobua.  temp.  Ui;nry  ll.'lwbicb  was  printed  by  Mr. 
Stoeer  Orimoldt.  in  1830K  tbo  Red  Book  of  the  Excbe- 
qnor,  eonuining  the  laws  of  tbo  Ounqueror  and  ibowi  as- 
cribed to  Henry  I.  (which  lias  been  fttlty  estnlogued  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  ihe  General  Report  <if  Commi$noner»  on  Publie 
Rerordt.  1837,  p.  166).  the  Misie  and  Pra}»tita  rolls  of  King 
John,  or  the  Magna)  Ciini  ljfi  of  our  kings,  w  hich  were  noi 
iurolled  in  a  sy^iiemaUc  »<jti«»  uatd  l27h,  we  should  neter 
conclude  the  subject.  We  therefore  refrain  from  further 
tpeoificatioiis.  and  conclude  this  article  with  a  list  of  the 
various  publications  of  the  Record  Commissioners. 

1 .  Domesday  Book :  Mu  JUber  oobsubUo  WUlialmi  Siriiiii, 
Regis  Angliae. 

Domesday  Book.  2  vols,  folio.  1783. 

Addiiamenta.  consisting;  of  the  Exou  Domesday,  In- 
quiHitio  Eliensis,  the  Winion  Domesday  and  the 
Boldon  Book,  and  Indices,  2  vola.  folw,  1MI6. 

2.  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  9voU.  foL;  Aipbahetip*)  Index, 
1  ToL;  Cbronologieal  Index,  i  vol.:  in  all  eleven  volumes. 

3.  PiBdera.Cunventione!i.,  Littem.eteuju^cunque  generis 
Acta  Publica,  micr  reges  Aotiha},  et  alius  qiio^vis  Iiupera- 
tores,  Re^es.  PutiiificiS!*,  Principes  vel  Coiumuniiates  (beinj? 
a  new  edition  of  Ryiner's  F(£dcra). 

4.  Calenaariutn  Ruiuiorum  Patoutium  in  Turri  Loodi- 
nensi  (from  John  to  Edward  IV.),  1  vol.  fol. 

CalcDdartuu  Rotuloruai  Cbartaram  et  loquiaitiooum 
ad  quod  damnuoi  (from  John  to  Honry  TL),  1  toL  M. 

6.  Caleiidnnum  Inquisitionum  «d  qUOd  daUttn  (froOl 
1  Edward  II.  10  38  Henry  Vi.). 

7.  Plmiorum,  in  domo  Capitulari  VVestroon:i'*terien#i 
AaservatoiuiD — abbreviatio,  (emporibus  return  Richard  I., 
Jobannis,  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.  et  Edward  II.,  1  vol.  fol. 

8.  Tesia  de  Nevill ;  aive  libar  r«odnruio  in  Cuiia  Scae* 
carii,  lemp.  Henry  HI.  et  Edward  I.,  I  vol.  fol. 

9.  Rutulorum  Origiiiii! Ill  m  l  una  Scaccarii  abbreviatio 
temporibus  regum  Henry  ill,,  Kdward  I.,  U.,  et  III.,  1  vol. 

Ibl. 

10.  Tlie  Fskrliamentary  Writ*,  and  Writs  of  Military 
Summons;  together  with  the  Record:^  and  Muniments  re- 
lating to  tbo  suit  and  service  duo  and  Mcformed  to  the  King'a 
Higb  Court  of  Parliament  and  the  Couocila  of  the  RmIoi* 
or  afiurdine  evidence  of  attendance  given  at  Parluimeots 
and  Councils,  vol  i. ;  vol.  ii.  divi»ion^  I  and  2  and  3.  fol. 

11.  RmIu'ii  Ihiiidiediiruin.  temp.  Henry  HI  et  Edu.irdl. 
in  Turn  Lond  ,  et  ui  (Juria  recepiis  Scaccaru  Westm.  Asser-  I 
vaii.}  vo)«.i;>L.  i 


1 2.  Placita  de  Quo  WarranlOb  tempohbue  Edward  I.  IL, 
et  III.  in  Curia  SeaiMarii  Woitm.  AsMrvrnta,  1  voL  fisl., 
1818. 

15.  CUondarinmlnqoisitionum  post  Mortem,  siveEaeae- 
tarum,  4  vols.  fol.  (from  Henry  III.  to  Edward  IV.). 

14.  Nonarum  Inquisilionea  in  Curia  Scaaarii  temp 
Regis  Kdwaidi  III.,  I  %'ol.  ful..  1807. 

16.  Taxaiio  Ec4  loi>iai>tHa  Aiii^lio)  et  Wallts,  Auctoritate 
P.  Nicbolai  IV^  circa  a.d.  1291,  1  vol.  folio. 

16.  Valor  Eoelesiasticus,  t«mp.  Heoty  VIIL,  Anctoritato 
Regia  institutui,  6  voIsm  folio. 

17.  Calendars  of  the  Proceedings  in  Chancery  in  the 
Reii^ii  o(  Queen  Elitabetb ;  to  which  are  prefixed  Examples 
of  earlier  Proceedings  in  that  Court,  namely,  from  the 
Reign  of  Richard  II.  to  iliut  of  Queen  Elizabelb  inclusive, 
from  the  originals  in  the  Tower,  3  vols.,  folio. 

18.  Ducaius  Laiicasino}  Pars  Prima  :—Calendarium  In> 
quiMtionum  post  Moriera.  &,c.,  Temporibus  Regum  Ed* 
ward  L.  Edward  III.,  Richard  II..  Henry  V..  Henry  V, 
Edward  IV..  Henry  VII..  Henrj  VIII..  Edward  IV.,  Regin 
Mar..  Phil,  et  Mar.,  Eli*.,  J»c  I.,  Car  I. 

Pais  Se<*unda: — A  Calendar  lo  liie  I'leadings,  &e.  in  the 
reigns  ol  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  QlUMB 
Mary,  Phdip  and  Marj,  and  Ehaabetb,  3  vola.,  fol. 

19.  A  CulaloKue  of  the  Manuscripta  in  the  CottouM 
Library  depoiild  in  the  Britisb  Musaaa,  1  vsL,  fobo,  1803. 

20.  A  Cstaloi^e  of  Ihe  Hsrleian  MannKripts  in  the 
British  Mi.-ouiii,    vi.l^,,  '"nl  ,  isi  ^-  l^-l-.v 

A  Lau;..>^ii<;  u!  liiu  Lansdowut!  Manusonpts,  1  toL, 

fol. 

22.  The  Acts  of  the  ParUament  of  Scotland,  voL  ii  to 
vol.  xL;  from  14S4  to  I7i)7. 

25.  Re|{istmin  Magni  SigiUi  Haguin  Sootoraa^  in  Av> 
ehivis  Publteis  asservatom,  a.i>.  1308*1414,  1  ML, 

1814. 

'lA.  RotuU  ScotiCB  in  1  urn  Londmensi,  et  m  DomoCapt* 
tulari  Weslmonasteriensi  Asservati,  2  vols.,  fol. 

26.  Inquisiiionum  ad  Capellam  Domint  Ragis  retoroata*  I 
rum  qua>  in  Publicis  Anbifi*  8ooU»  ndih«B  Mrvantnr  Ab> 
breviatiok  3  vola,  foL 

S6.  A  Ooneral  tntrodvutioa  to  Doonaday  Book,  2  vola, 
8ro. 

27.  RotuluB  Liticrarum  Palentium  7  John:  Iranscripta 
Lilt.  Pai.  Ilit)«rni«>,  iomp.HonqrV.nnd  VL  FladinM  i 
Henry  ill.,  iivu.  • 

28.  Rotuli  Littawmift  q>MW«m  ab  aimo  1M4  ad 
annum  1824,  i  voL 

SO.  Rotuli  Littotaruu  PatouUnni.  aa.  ISOMSlfk  M. 

30.  The  Chancellor's  Roll,  or  Aotignvll  «f  tba  GfOOt 
Roll  of  the  Pipe,  3  John,  (?vo.  ^ 

31.  Rololus  Magnus  PipiD  dc  anno  31  Honiy  L*  OOID* 
nionly  called  tlio  Roil  of  Su'|dioti,  8vo. 

32.  Proceeding!*  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
the  rewns  of  Ricbard  11.,  Henry  IV..  V.,  VI..  7  vols.,  Sfo. 

33.  Rotuli  Normannim:  John  and  Henry  V.,  8vo. 

34.  Exrerpta  0  Rotnlis  Finium;  Henry  III.,  2  vols.,  tvOk 
3^.  Rotuli  deOblattset  Finibus;  John,  1  vol.,  8vo. 

.36.  I'lnc.'i  sive  Pedes  Finium,  sive  finalea ConeoidiM  itt 
Cuiia  Domini  R.  s^is,    d.  I  196-1214.  8vo. 

3.'.  Rotuli  Curias  Re;:i><  Rie.  I.  et  John,  2  vol?.,  8vo. 

38.  An  Account  of  the  mout  important  Records  of  Great 
Britain,  by  C.  P.  Coo}wr,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

39.  Selections  from  the  Miscellaneons  Records  of  tbo 
King's  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  fol.  (not  yet 
issued). 

40.  Docquets  of  Commissions,  Grants  of  Honors,  Pardons, 
and  other  patenu  of  CbarlaaI.irhiloatQiCoinl,  184S-46,8vo. 
(not  yet  issued). 

41.  Aniient  Inventories  and  Calendars  of  the  Treasury  of  I 
tbo  Bxohoquer,  from  Edward  111.  to  Uonry  VUL,  J  Vtfla» 
Svo. 

42.  Documents  elucidating  the  Ancient  HialOfff  of  0MI|» 
land,  Alexander  III.  to  Rol)«?rt  1.,  1  vol.,  8vo. 

4.3.  The  Charter  RolU  of  John,  1  v      f  ;1. 

44.  Aniienl  Laws  and  InsiUuies  of  England,  compn«mg 
laws  enacted  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  V\n<i,*  from  ifitMbKt 
to  Ganato,  with  an  Sngliab  (rawUtion  of  the  baxoo ;  t« 
lawi  called  BdwaidthoOontbsaora;  tho  laws  of  WUliaV 
the  Conqueror;  and  those  ascribed  to  Henry  I.  AIv 
Mooumaiit*  Erelesiastica  Anglicanu,  frum_  the  seventh  to 
tiieele\en:h  retiiury;  Slid  ihe  sntiont  I^lin  vnaioil  of 
Atiglo-'Saxun  Lawa,  t  voU  ful ,  l84U. 

Iho  pttnting  of  a  oomideiaMa  nunbor  of  otlior  ««ik 
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«H  in  yniRiwi  vim  tb«  BMoid  Coniniwion  dn^^^fM 
W)wt  thaw  v«ra  my  b*  teeo  in  the  ComiDOiii'  Sepofl  on 
ihe  Record  C  'mmiw'on,  Apjt.,  p.  782. 

RECOVERY,  COMMON.  A  common  recovery  ivas  a 
judgmo  u  :ii  ?.  fic'itious  suit,  in  which  tho  tenant  of  the 
fireebold  wai  the  defoadant;  aad  tJie  judgment  waa  given 
ia  eontequenoe  of  defcnlt  iMdo  by  the  penoa  who  waa  last 
teodMML  th«t  is.  aummoaed  to  vemnty  io  inoh  suit.  It 
VIM  Ibr  the  purpoae  of  barrra;  eatttM  and  alt  re- 
naindeia  and  revetBions  expectant  thereon 

A  common  recoveiy  »a»  m  the  form  of  a  juil^mcnt  ob- 
tained m  a  real  ai  lion,  and  acrurdmgU  the  mode  of  procoed- 
ing  waa  the  lame  aa  io  an  action  not  ficiiiiout.  The  piamiitf 
bi  Ihe  actioo.  or  demandant,  who  sought  tu  recover  tho  lands, 
•oed  oat  a  writ  or  praeipe^  at  it  wa>  called,  finm  the  worda 
of  the  writ  (Praeeipe  A.  the  tenant,  quod  joate,  tc&  reddat 
B,  tho  land>  in  question)  against  X\w  person  who  had  the 
freehold  of  the  estate,  and  who  was  culled  ilie  tentitit  to  the 
praecipe.  When  the  recovery  was  sofTered  by  a  lonant  in 
tail  in  poasession,  he  might  himself  be  the  lenaut  to  the 

Eraoipe.  The  tenant  of  the  fteehold  appeared  to  the  writ 
jr  binaelf  or  bjr  bia  attoroey ;  but  instead  of  delauding  hia 
title,  be  vouchedtvoeaeit)  Mine  other  peraon  who  waa  attp- 
posed  to  be  bound  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title,  and  he 
prayed  that  the  ponuin  so  vouched  (the  vouchee)  might  da- 
ftiid  the  title  so  warratiit-d,  or  that,  if  ho  could  not,  he 
might  Kive  the  tenant  Uods  uf  equal  value  with  ilumwlMch 
he  mii<lu  lose  by  failure  of  the  warranty.  The  vouchee, 
having  appeared,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  tenaot'a  title; 
but  be  purpoaely  fiuledto  do  so,  and  un  his  default  the  court 

S«e  judgment,  which  was  that  the  demandant  or  reooveror 
Dold  recover  the  lands  against  the  tenant,  and  that  the 
tertant  should  recover  against  tlie  vouchee  lands  of  etjual 
value.  Such  1;»ihU  were  c  allud  the  reci>mpen^e  or  recovery 
in  value.  By  the  fir!^l  judgment  tho  demandant  obtained 
tho  fee  simple  uf  the  estate.  Tlie  whole  proceeding  being  a 
Ui Hon.  it  was  usual  lo  make  the  common  crier  of  the  Court 
of  Comiaon  Pleaa  the  vouchee,  who  waa  bence  flailed  the 
oooiiBon  vouchee.  This  proceeding  waa  oallad  reeovery  with 
Kindle  voucher;  hut  iheie  miglii  be  recovery  with  double  or 
treble  voucher,  in  which  ca>e  judijment  was  given  against 
the  several  vouchee*.  In  the  case  of  double  voucher,  the 
tenant  id  tail  conveyed  an  estate  uf  freehold  to  some  person, 
Mainst  whom  the  demandant  brought  the  writ  or  prtecipe. 
Tbe  teoaDt  to  the  pradpe  Tuuehed  the  tenant  in  tail,  who 
louttbad  over  the  eonmoa  vouchee,  wbn  of  eoutie  made  de« 
fault,  and  judgment  was  acvordini^ly  given  for  the  demand- 
ant against  the  tenant  to  the  precipe,  hx  the  tenant  to  the 
pnec  pe  a.ainst  th* iBiMiit  in  ibUi  and  At  biu  againat  the 
common  vouchee. 

On  judgment  being  given,  a  writ  of  habere  facias  aeiainam 
van  aued  out,  which  waa  direoted  to  the  •benff  of  the  c  o  u  n  ty, 
wbowM  thereby  ordered  to  put  the  demandant  m  pot>ses- 
sion  of  the  land>  in  question.  In  practice  tho  writ  of  seisin 
was  not  executed,  but  it  was  necessary  thai  it  should  be  re- 
turned, and  when  it  waa  ratumad  the  leoovery  wia  «Mn« 
pleie. 

Ibepriiieipal  circumstances  haaa  been  mentioned  which 
wafe  neeaaniy  to  make  a  good  refla¥eiy,and  a  defect  in  any 
one  of  ibem.  or  (n  any  of  tbe  |m>eo»dinfg.  nigbt  vftbite  the 

recovery.  One  of  these  circumstances  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical importance  was  the  making  a  good  tenant  to  the  pia< 
cipe;  for  unless  the  person  n>;amst  whom  the  writ  wa» 
brought  was  actual  tenant  of  the  freehold,  there  could  h& 
no  good  recovery.  It  was  however  sufficient  if  he  acquired 
tbe  freehold  at  anv  time  before  judgment  was  given  va  tbe 
anit ;  and  bv  u  Ceo.  11.,  e.  20,  f  ft,  it  waa  aulleient  if  he 
acquired  the  fteehold  after  judgment  and  tbe  award  uf  tbe 
wni  of  exeeiition. 

Wlicn  the  person  who  wis.hcd  to  suffer  the  recovery  was 
tenant  in  t,iil  in  possession,  the  writ  might  bo  directed  to 
him  {a-,  already  observed),  and  he  would  be  the  tenant  to 
the  proicipe.  But  ii  was  usual  for  tbe  tenant  in  tail  to  be 
vouoied,  in  which  ca.«e  some  other  peiaon  muat  be  the  tenant 
to  tbe  pmeipe ;  and  for  the  IbUowmg  innaa :— The  validity 
of  the  recovery  was  fotinded  on  Ihe  doettine  that  the  estate 
whii^li  tl'.e  ictiant  in  tail  uliiiiincd  by  virtue  of  the  warranty 
in  lieu  of  that  winch  he  lost  by  tin-  vouchee's  default,  wmiM 
deicenil  Io  tl.e  hciis  in  tail,  ju^l  as  the  estate  would  have 
done  which  Iho  tenant  in  tail  had  lost.  It  is  true  that  the 
recompense  could  not  extend  to  the  person  entitled  to  the 
\  nveraion,  nor  to  oontingent  intere»t»;  but  tbia  defect,  which 
j  would  have  been  fatal  if  the  tranaactkm  bad  been  teal,  was 
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never  conudciad  to  impair  the  efficacy  of  the  fictitious  pro* 
ceeding.   But  it  waa  a  settled  principle  that  the  eataie  ' ob- 
tained by  ntay  of  recompense  would  only  fullow  the  cnurse 
of  descent  of  that  estate  of  which  thi;  tenant  lu  tail  was 
noised  ut  the  tune  of  the  recovery  ;  and  therefore  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  at  tbe  time  of  the  recovery  was  not  seised  of 
an  ealata  tail  according  to  the  form  of  ibc  original  gift,  the 
reeompeiMa  in  value  would  descend  according  to  the  ealata 
whiob  be  bad  at  the  time  of  the  leeovery.and  not  according 
to  the  original  (ril't ;  and  con.  t-queuily  those  who  claimed 
under  the  ori^;inal  >jif[  would  not  be  barred  because  they 
obtained  no  recompense  in  value.    Ii  might  ]ia[>pen  m 
various  ways  that  liie  estate  which  tbe  tenant  in  lad  had  at 
the  time  of  the  recovery  was  not  the  estate  tail  occordingto 
tbe  original  gift.  To  prevent  this  inoaovanieBOBi  the  leuant 
in  tail  i^ve  aa  eatate  of  fteehold  to  aome  person  in  order  to 
make  hiin  a  good  tenant  to  liie  i)ieDcipe.    This  was  done  io 
various  ways,  but  generally  by  baiyam  and  .sale  ciiioiled.  or 
by  lease  uini  releij  M     I  i  ■  insliuinen'  whu  h  transferred  tho 
estate  offieehold  generally  coiitaiued  the  declaration  of  the 
ul^cs  of  the  recovery,  as  hereinafter  mentioned.  The  action 
being  brought  against  the  tenant  to  tlie  prmetpeb  be  vouched 
tbe  tenant  ia  tail,  who  vouebed  over  tbe  common  vcocbee. 
Aa  Ihe  tenant  in  tail  confessed  the  warranty,  and  undertook 
the  defence  of  tbe  action.  hewa»  considered  to  submit  all 
Ins  l  ights  in  ihe  land  lo  the  effect  of  the  recovery,  which  was 
culled  a  rocovery  wah  double  voucher.  If  the  tenant  in  tail 
liad  only  a  vested  estate  in  lemainder.  he  could  not  make  a 
tenant  to  the  iracipe,  and  it  was  iberefore  neoeaaary,  in 
order  to  suffer  a  reeovery,  that  the  Aral  penon  who  bad  an 
estate  of  freehold  in  tbe  lauds  should  consent  lo  make  a 
tenant  to  the  precipe.    But  by  14  Geo.  II,,  c.20,  it  was  not 
nece-  ai  i  Fm r  the  tenant  in  tail  lo  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  itDmediate  t'reeluhler.  if  he  Ma^  luurel)  a  lessee  for  life 
subject  to  the  payuier>iot  a  lent;  but  if  the  estate  tail  waa 
preoeded  by  any  estate  or  «^siaiesof  freehold,  bcoides  that  of 
the  lewae  for  lue.  the  loiicurrence  of  tbe  bolder  of  such 
estate,  or  of  the  drat  of  aucb  aatatea  vaa  occawary.  In 
many  of  the  questions  wbieb  have  ar'ien  on  tbe  validity  of 
recoveries,  the  question  bae  baoB  whetbar  there  waa  a  gtiad 
tenant  to  the  pmcipe, 

A  common  recovery  vvus  generally  sufTered  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  only;  but  common  recoveries  uf  lattds  in 
tbe  counties  palatine  of  Durham  and  Lancaster  were  anf- 
ftted  in  tbe  raifeotive  oourta  of  those  oounliea.  A  racovaiy 
of  lands  bdd  in  anlient  demesne  was  sulTered  in  the  courta 
of  the  iDunorB  of  which  such  lands  wore  held ;  utid  in  many 
manors  a  recovery  might  bo  suftuied  in  the  customary 
courtH  of  iuch  manors  of  which  ilie  copyhulils  woie  i)arcel. 

The  writ  of  entry,  as  appears  from  lU  form,  was  not  gene 
rally  adaplad  In  bworporeal  herediiamenU,  yet  such  hefadi- 
tamentl  were  anppoaed  to  bo  included  in  it  fm  tbe  purpose 
of  suflbrinra  recovery.  Though  a  rent  charged  on  bittds 
might  be  the  subject  of  a  recovery,  a  rent  charged  on  per- 
sonal estate  could  not.  The  interest,  of  which  a  recovery  was 
suffered.  miL;hl  be  an  undivided  share.  Asan  equitable  estate 
may  be  eii!n'l>-c).  it  wa.s  held  that  a  common  recovery  suf- 
fered by  u  1  1  1  1  jue  trust  in  tail  in  possession  would  bar  such 
estate  tail  and  all  equitable  remainders  and  reversiooa  do-  • 
pendent  upon  it.  In  reeovwies  of  this  kind  it  was  necessary 
that  theie  should  be  an  equitable  tenant  to  tbe  pcacipe. 

Tiio  effect  of  a  common  recovery  differed  in  several  respects 
from  that  of  a  Cue.  A  fine  was  originally  introduced  a^i  a 
mode  of  aheiiatioii  by  record,  and  its  effect  lu  barring  entails 
was  owing  to  the  stais.  -l  lien.  VII.,  c.  24,  and  37  Hen. 
VllL.  e.  19,  which  were  not  made  till  several  centuries  after 
the  introduction  of  flnes.  A  eummon  reeovery  had  no  abso- 
lute effect  after  a  fixed  number  of  yeais,  aanfine  had  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  recoveror  acquired  an  estate  in  lee  aimple, 
It  h.ad  i  tf.  cts  very  different  from  those  of  a  fine.  Aoomruon 
recovery  duly  suffered  defeated  all  the  remaindera  and  re- 
versions expectant  on  the  estate  tail,  atid  also  all  shilling 
uses  and  executory  devises  expectant  upou  it,  provided  the 
recovery  waa  auftred  before  Iba  eoatingency  happeaed  on 
which  tbe  asonitory  devise  waa  lo  take  effaci.  A  fine  bad 
tbe  eflfect  d'dcetroyiog  the  estate  tail  by  converting  it  into 
a  determinable  fee.  Accordu  ?lv  it  tl^c  imnT  i  va  t  ulwho 
had  the  iramedi»)e  remaimler  or  reversion  la  ice  barred  his 
estate  tail  by  a  tine,  he  acquired  a  base  fee.  whn'h  was  merged 
in  tbe  remainder  or  reveraion,  which  thus  became  an  esiiue 
in  possession,  and  subject  le  all  the  cimiges  and  estates 
made  and  created  bv  tbe  pteraon  firow  whom  the  tenant  in  tail 
derived  Uamaaindar  at  Mversioo.  Besides  this,  it  weuUI 
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bo  necessary  for  such  person  on  any  occasion  of  selling 
his  lauU,  lo  make  out  his  uile  lo  the  remainder  or  re- 
TCrwon.  A  common  recovery  openiicd  by  enlarging  the 
•state  tail  into  a  fee,  and  thus  absolutely  deiitroyint;  all  re- 
mainders and  revenioiiitlmt  it  conflriBcd  all  prior  estates  or 
cluu^gM  made  bj  tbetMitnt  io  tail  wbo  suffered  the  reco- 
rery.  Thug  if  a  tenant  in  tail  made  a  1mm  not  permitted 
Iiy  llie  Stat.  32  Ili-nry  VIII.,  or  acknowledgcl  a  judgment, 
and  I  hen  sufTiTcd  a  ci/irnion  recovery,  this  woulu  be  a  con- 
firmaiion  of  those  ciiargcs,  which,  it'  there  had  been  no  reco- 
very, would  have  had  no  effect  against  the  issue  in  tail. 

lhae  origio  of  recoveries  is  referred  to  the  decision  in  Tal- 
tarain*i08M,  13  Bdw.  IV..  in  which,  though  it  ma  declared 
that  the  estate  tail  in  question  was  not  barredby  the  reoomy 
yuiTcred.  the  reason  that  was  given  for  the  decision  admitted 
that  It  might  havebe«»n  harred  by  n  recovery.  InTaltanim's 
ease,  the  tenant  who  suffered  the  recovery  was  not  .seised  of 
the  estate  tail  nnder  which  the  issue  in  tail  claimed,  but  he 
was  seized  of  a  diAront  estate  at  the  tinw  of  tbo  loeovery 
bein{(  suffered. 

Those  perxons  only  were  barred  by  a  common  reeovery 
who  were  partiesi  to  il,  and  aUo  ihe  issue  in  tail,  remainder- 
nun,  and  reversioners,  and  all  ]iers4ins  who  claimed  under 
any  ! i in itaiion^  expectant  on  or  to  lake  effect  after  thedeter- 
minatiua  of  the  estate  tail.  But  no  estates oriDlerests  prior 
to  the  estate  tail  were  affected  by  the  recovery. 

Reeovohes  were  iiD|wachsble  for  various  noaons.  sttcb  as 
defbet  of  jatisdietton  in  tbo  oouit  in  which  tbqp  wan  suf- 
fVred.  informality  in  the  proceiidings>alid  the  Want  of  a  good 
tenant  to  the  priBcipe. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  recovery,  as  above  observed, 
was  to  give  an  estate  in  fee  simple  to  the  recoveror;  but  the 
nltimats  tib^BBt  was  to  commonly  settle  the  catato  to  new 
mes,  whidi  were  generally  declared  by  the  instrument  which 
gave  the  estate  of  freehold  to  the  tenant  to  the  prsecipe. 

By  3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  r.  fini  -i  and  recoveries  are  abo- 
lishe<1,  formal  defects  m  ihoMi  already  levied  or  suffer<»d  are 
cured,  and  nioro  simple  modes  of  assurance  are  substituted. 
The  substitution  provided  by  this  Act  for  the  barring  of  an 
estate  tail  and  all  estates  and  interests  to  take  oflbet  after 
the  determination  of  or  in  defeasanoe  of  tbo  ealato  tail,  is 
an  assurance  by  deed  to  be  enrolled  in  the  eonrt  of  ohancory 
within  six  calendar  months  afier  its  execution. 

RECRUITING  is  the  tift  at  mi<nn^  men  for  the  military 
or  naval  si-rvicc,  cither  to  augment  tlie  numerical  strength 
of  an  army  or  fleet  by  new  levies,  or  to  make  good  the  rom- 
plemeotof  any  regiment  or  ship.  The  term  may  be  used 
when  men  an  oblaioed  in  any  of  the  ways  which  the  coa- 
toms  of  nations  have  sanctioned  or  the  necessities  of  eertain 
times  may  have  required;  but  aninn^  military  men  it  is 
employed  when  officers,  especittlly  !ip]>ointi  d  ior  ilie  pur- 
po.*e,  engage  men  by  the  offer  of  btHtniu  s  to  enter  os  private 
soldiers  into  particular  regiments.  The  officers,  commis- 
sioned and  non-comoiisaioned,  while  so  employed,  are  said 
to  be  on  the  leoruiting  sertice ;  but  the  actual  engagini^  of 
men  as  recruits  is  called  enlijiiment ;  and  the  laws  relating 
to  this  subject  have  been  already  noticed.  [Em.istmint  ] 

Formerly  private  perbuus  were  nllowwl  to  enlisi  men  for 
the  army  in  any  way  that  they  mitrbi  think  best ;  hut  these 
having  someitmos  adoplod.  in  order  to  procure  recruits, 
violent  and  ill^l  naana  by  which  the  publio  iodigmtion 
was  excited,  the  government  in  180S  took  the  mansfenent 
of  the  recruiting  department  into  its  own  bands ;  and  now, 
by  a  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  nny  person  advertising  or 
openint^  an  office  for  refniitj  without  autliority  in  writing 
from  the  adjulant-general  or  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  is  liablo  to  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds. 

In  order  to  produce  uniformity  in  the  system  of  maiiit- 
in'g.  and  to  ensure  the  employmoni  of  bMal  moans  only  in 
obtaining  men,  the  supreme  control  of  tnis  brandi  of  the 
mt'itary  service  was  vcsttyl  in  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
army,  and  both  Great  Hnlam  and  Ireland  were  divided  into 
-everal  recruiting  districts.  To  each  of  these  w  as  appointed 
an  inspecting  &eld-offic«r;  an  adjutant,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
aseertaht.  In  respset  of  atatura  and  bodily  stnngth.  tiM 
fltnaasof  anyneniit  ibr  the  serrieo;  a  paymaster,  and  a 
lurgono,  the  latter  of  whom  is  to  report  eoneeming  the 
health  of  the  recruit.  Under  llie  insrcctin<r  field-officer 
ther<?  are  several  regimen>al  oHicers.  who  arc  stationed  in 
the  pniiciinil  towns  of  the  {lilloreiii  disuu-ls  m  order  lo  su- 
perintend the  non-commissioned  officers  appointod  lo  receive 
the  appliraiions  of  the  pencoa  who  taav  bo  deriraus  of 
omariing  the  sanies. 


Enc'aiid  and  Wales  together  are,  for  tlic  recruiting  ser- 
vice, divide<l  into  five  districts,  of  which  the  first  compre- 
hends all  the  counties  lying  north  of  theHumber;  the 
head -quarters  for  this  distiiot  are  at  Leeds,  which  is  the 
station  of  the  field^eflleer,  and  then  are  superintending 
officers  in  that  town,  and  also  at  York  and  Bradford.  The 
second  district  comprehends  North  Wales  and  the  inland 
counties  eastward  as  hr  as  Derbyshire  inclusive;  the  head- 
quarters are  at  Liverpool,  and  ctiere  are  superintendents  at 
that  place,  and  also  at  Manchester  and  Sheffield.  The  third 
district  eomprebeoda  South  Wales  and  the  inland  counties 
eastwaid  as  Ihras  Lincolnshtn  inclusive ;  the  head  quarters 
are  at  Coventry,  and  there  are  superintendents  at  Leieestei; 
Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  Stam- 
ford. The  fourtli  districi  includes  the  south-western  coun- 
ties of  England  as  far  m  Hampshire;  its  head  quarters  are 
at  Bristol,  and  there  are  superintondents  at  Gloucester, 
Sslisbury,  and  Sxeter.  Lastly,  the  Rfib  district  comproo 
hends  A  th«  eastern  counties  sooth  of  Linoolttahin;  tha 
head-quarters  are  at  Westminster,  and  there  amsupieiiii- 
lendents  in  London,  at  Reading,  Ipswich,  and  Norwich. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  recruiting  department  in 
Scotland  are  at  Glasgow,  and  there  are  superiutendioc 
officers  in  that  city,  at  Xdinbuigh,  PMh»  AbeidsaB*  and 
Inverness. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  three  recruiting  districts.  Tba 
head-quarters  of  tlio  tt»t  or  northern  district  are  at  Nowry, 
and,  besides  the  superintendent  at  that  ptac«,  there  an 
others  at  Enniskillen,  Belfast,  and  Derry.  The  head 
quarters  of  the  central  district  arc  at  Dublin,  and  there  are 
superintendents  also  at  Athlone  and  Cavan.  Lastly,  the 
head-ouarters  of  the  third  or  southern  disinot  are  at  Cork, 
and  tiion  on  superintending  oflloen  nt  Linwriok  and 
Kilkenny. 

The  chief  recruiting  dep6t  for  the  East  India  Company's 
forces  is  at  Chatham,  and  there  are  superintending  Mlesn 
in  London,  at  Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  Cork. 

In  Older  to  procure  recruits,  a  tcrjeant  or  other  non-com- 
missioned  officer  mixes,  in  country  places,  with  thepea«antr) 
at  their  tinosof  ncnadon  ;  and,  in  towns,  with  artisans 
who  happen  to  be  unemidcnrod,  or  who  an  diisatisfled  with 
their  condition ;  and.  by  address  in  representing  lAatonr 
may  seem  agreeable  in  the  life  of  a  soldier,  or  by  the  allure 
of  a  bounty,  occasionally  induces  such  persons  to  enter  the 
service. 

The  reports  concerning  the  fitness  of  a  recruit  formilitai)- 
service  are  finally  submitted  for  approval  to  the  inspecting 
field-offirer  of  the  district,  exoept  when  the  distance  of  tho 
head-quarters  from  the  place  where  theraeruit  is  enlisted  it 
such  that  it  would  be  more  c i  ii'.  i  nii^nt  to  send  the  latter  to 
the  depdt  of  the  regiment  to  whicli  lie  is  to  belong :  m  that 
case  the  officer  commanding  at  tha  dapOt  is  ospoeially  au- 
thorised to  sanction  them. 

Officers  employed  on  the  recruiting  service  are  out  allowed 
to  interfere  with  one  another  in  tut  porformanco  of  tbeix 
duties;  particularly,  no  one  is  permitted  to  use  any  meant 
ill  order  to  obtain  for  his  own  party  a  man  who  has  already 
taken  sle;is  by  which  he  may  l)©come  engaged  to  another. 

RKCTANGLE  (or  right  an|^led),  the  ll  ii;.  Liveii  to  any 
figure  of  which  all  the  angles  are  right  angles.  Hence  the 
Ignn,  having  as  many  rii::bt  angles  as  sides  in  the  sum  of 
its  angles,  most  be  foursided  ;  for  noae  but  a  foursidedflgun 
has  the  sum  of  its  angles  equal  to  four  ri^ht  angles.  It  ■ 
unnecessary  to  give  a  Qi3.rrn;n  nf  the  most  cunimon  of  all 
the  forms  of  art;  the  page  ul  this  book  may  berve  as  an 
instance. 

Tiie  properties  of  the  rectangle,  to  which  it  owes  its  im- 
portance in  a  mathamalieal  point  of  view,  consist  of  one 
which  it  shares  in  common  with  all  parallelogranWk  and  one 
which  marks  it  ae.  tho  most  simple  of  parallekgiams. 

Every  parallelogram,  and  the  rectangle  among  the  rest,  may 
be  divided  in  an  infiniu;  number  of  ways  into  parallelograms 
having  tile  same  angles  as  the  original  |  ai  allelot.'ruin  ;  and 
if  any  paraiielogram  be  divided  into  others  by  lines  drawu 
parallel  to  one  only  of  tht  sidea,  the  smaller  parallelograms 
bear  to  tbo  whole  the  same  pnportioa  as  their  several  bases 
bear  to  the  whole  base.  Also,  the  area  of  a  rectangle  may 
he  immediately  deduced  from  nothing  but  the  length  of  its 
two  sides.  If  at.  a  superficial  unit  we  ebooos  a  reet.angle 
having  the  sides  A  and  B.  it  may  imroediaiely  be  told  how 
many  tiroes  and  parts  of  times  any  other  reetanj^le  contains 
ibe  unit.  Measure  one  side,  and  see  how  many  times  it 
oonlains  A  day  m  i  measun  tbo  other  side,  and  see  how 
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IS  the  number  of  time*  which  the  rectaugle  to  be  metuured 
eontaiiwtlMttoitNfiiangto.  HuaautykeMMnniMfelfaWB:— 


1  Vl 

V 

p  T  g 

Let  PQRS  1)9  the  rectangle  to  be  measured,  and  FTUV  the 
unit  'reciangle,  PU  bein<;  A, and  PT  being  B.  The  rectangle 
RQ  i«  so  drawn  that  PR  contains  2)  of  A.  and  FQ  contains 
3)  of  B.  The  whole  rectanele  is  obviously  divided  into  six 
leoiiDgles  of  the  sice  of  PV :  six  at  the  top.  each  of  which 
it  €ae-lhird  of  PV ;  four  on  the  right,  each  of  which  is  one- 
•erenth  of  PV ;  and  four  higher  up  an  the  right,  each  of 
which  is  tb«  tw«ntjr-fir!it  part  of  PV.  We  have  then,  on  the 
vlMlekPVrepealMl 

In  practice  it  it  most  convenient  to  tnake  FT  and  PU 

cfjual  to  otic  an -ihrr.  ami  equal  to  the  unit  used  in  measur- 
ing lengths.  Hence  llie  l  ulo  for  finding  the  ar«a  of  a  rvct- 
an((leis:  nmltiplv  together  the  number  of  hru-ar  units  m  tlie 
two  side*,  and  the  result  is  the  number  of  stjuarc  units  (or 
squares  on  the  linear  unit)  in  ihc  rectangle.  This  rule  is 
abbranated  as  foUowa:  tlie  product  of  the  aidea  of  a  rect- 
angle is  the  area ;  an  abbieviatien  vbieh  often  oonftnei  the 
mind  of  a  beginner,  who  imagines  that  two  linpt  can  be 
multiplied  tc^ther  [Moltiplication],  and  thai  the  icct- 
angle,  that  is,  the  vcrj-  shape  of  the  rertangU>,  is  the  pro- 
duct ;  a  mistake  precisely  that  of  a  persun  who  should  ima- 
einethat  the  very  silver  of  ten  shillings  could  be  multiplied 
DT  aeren  yaida  of  Muff,  and  that  the  product  oouM  be  seventy 
shillinn.  No*  seven  yactis  of  stuff  at  ten  shillings  a  yard 
certainly  cost  as  many  shillings  aa  then  aieonita  in  7  X 10 ; 
and  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  seven  and  ten  ftet  oortainly 
contains  as  many  square  feet  as  there  are  units  in  TX  10;  ; 
but  seven  feel  can  no  more  be  multiphed  by  ten  feet  than  | 
seven  shillings  by  ten  yards  of  silk. 

When  however  given  words  imply  a  false  proposition, 
there  are  tsvo  modes  of  procet«ding.  uiiher  to  alter  the  words 
or  lo  alter  the  naeaaing  of  the  words.  If  a  penon  shouM  be 
so  aeeuKteaied  to  talk  of  mnttiplying  oonerete  qnatitities 
together  tbat  be  cannot  avoid  it,  ho  must  learn  r  i  li  f'ne 
multiplication  as  the  findint;  of  a  fourth  proportional  u<  airec 
oncreio  quanlttic'^.  the  first  of  which  is  a  concrete  unit.  If 
thi«  be  the  meaning  of  multiplication,  then  six  yards  and 
lline  jards  can  be  multiplied  togeilter;  for  as  one  yard  is  to 
three  yarda  so  is  six  vards  to  eighteen  yards,  and  eighteen 
varda  is  the  produet.  But  thb  pcodnet  is  a  line,  not  an  area. 

The  pertinacity  with  which  some  writers  still  persist  in 
calling:  the  product  of  two  lines  the  area  of  a  r^langle  tnot 
on  V  a  practical  rule  of  mensuration,  in  which  it  is  a 
desirable  mode  of  expresM^iuii,  but  m  maiters  of  reBiK>ning>  ia 
the  result  of  a  long-continued  habit  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers.  For  though  these 
do  not  eonfband  the  product  with  the  area ;  yet,  on  account 
of  the  defleiencies  of  their  algebraical  tjOjem,  thejr  used  the 
area  Inatead  of  the  product,  and  gave  the  names  of  spaces 
to  the  results  of  numbers  Thus  the  product  of  two  num- 
bers was  called  plane,  thai  of  three  equal  numbers  solid,  that 
of  two  equal  numbers  a  square,  that  of  three  equal  numbers 
a  cube,  and  the  difference  of  two  square  numbers  a  gnomon. 
To  these  we  nu^addthe  tiflsaef  petygonal,  pyramidal.  &c. 
nnmbers  [N«M«sBa»  AvmLAiMma  or],  and  oiheia  which 
it  h  needleaa  to  mention.  All  arithmetical  propoaitioaa  were 
made  to  lake  the  form  of  geometrical  ones  ;  thus  to  multiply 
two  iiumbtTs  was  tolorm  the  rectangle  of  two  given  lines  ; 
to  divide  one  number  by  another  was,  given  the  area  of  a 
rectangle  and  one  its  sides,  to  find  ifae  other  side.  We 
seen  it  stated  that  the  word  wofaMJi  (parabola)  was 
I  used  for  quotient,  and,  it  wasaaidt  in  Dio^nt  ua. 
It  ftnd  it  tber%  tbovilt  it  nai  baused  by  the 


We 


scoliast,  whom  "wc  "have  not  examined.  But  most  certainly 
the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  parabola,  as  applied  to 
the  well  known  curve,  comes  from  some  such  signiflcation. 
The  term  parabola  means  a  thing  laid  near  to  or  by  tbe  side 
of  another:  for  comparison,  for  inslanee.  as  in  the  crmnon 
word  (Miable.  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Now  in  the  conic 
seetton  in  question  tbe  square  on  the  ordinate  being  con- 
verted into  a  rectangle  one  of  whose  sides  is  the  abscissa, 
the  remaining  feide  (Iwing  that  which  must  be  hud  by  the 
first  side  before  the  figure  can  be  drawn,  or  the  irnpoCoXij)  is 
always  of  the  same  leogtb.  if  modern  writers  had  applied 
the  tern  parabola  to  mil  lenaining  side,  they  would  pro- 


baUy  have  called  the  curve  «n  isopaiabidio  aeeiton:  but 
the  Greeks,  who  called  the  eurve  in  which  a  certain  defect 

is  always  in  ihe  same  proportion  to  the  whole  by  the  simple 
name  of  defect  (ellip>e),  and  uue  having  Ihu  same  »ori  of 
exee-s  by  the  simple  name  of  excess  (hyperbola;,  caller!  tho 
i8ot)ai:iiinlic  cune  simply  a  parabola.  Moniucla  suppoees 
that  as  ellipse  means  defect,  and  hyperbola  exce«[i,  parabola 
must  mean  equality ;  hut  even  supposinK  that  an  etymole- 
gical  justification  of  this  meaning  coiud  be  mads^  that 
which  is  defect  in  the  ellipse  and  excess  in  the  hyperholn 
does  not  become  equality  in  the  parabola. 

Of  the  geometrical  system  which  pervaded  the  Greek  arith- 
melio,  we  have  permanently  retained  only  the  words  square 
and  cube  ;  rectani^lc  was  frequently  used  for  product,  butl.- 
rarely  at  present.  These  words  are  the  causes  of  much  eon 
fusion  to  students  who  begin  to  apply  arilhmet.c  to  geonu^ 
try.  Th  us  in  algebra  the  sqiwe  of  a  sum  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  iwoqtiantities,  together  with  twice  their 
product.  In  geometry  the  ii  of  the  sum  of  two  lines  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sqi.uies  uii  the  lines,  together  with 
twice  their  rectangle.  ThobO  «  ho  arc  not  made  to  see  clearly 
tbe  distinction  of  these  propositions  confound  them  to- 
gether. A  sufficient  distinction  might  he  made  by  a  Ktile 
variation  in  phroaeolqgy :  spMk  of  the  sqaoiean  a  line,  and 
the  square  (/a  numba*.  Inns  49  is  the  square  of  7 :  ereet 
two  perpendiculars  each  cquul  to  AB  at  the  two  extremities 
of  AH,  and  joining  their  other  extremities  completes  tbe 
square  on  AB.  It  is  already  customary  in  speak  of  ibe  rect- 
angle whose  contiguous  sides  are  AB  and  AC,  as  llm  iccl- 
angle  under  A  B  and  AC. 

Tbe  second  book  of  &uelid  is  devoted  to  the  properties  of 
the  rectangle,  as  they  erise  ftom  subdivision  into  otber  rect- 
angles. Some  persons  advocate  what  is  called  the  arithme- 
tical proof  of  these  propositions,  namely,  the  substitution  of 
the  analugous  properties  of  numbers  fur  tliosc  of  recinngu- 
lar  spaces.  This  question  must  be  settled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  Psufortion.  and  the  remarks  in  that  article 
apply.  If  all  pairs  of  lines  were  commensurable,  no  objec- 
tion could  be  taken  against  the  iigoar  of  the  sttbsiltntien ; 
but  unless  a  theoi^  of  ineommensnrable^  and  «  modilear 
tion  of  the  definition  of  roultiplieation  to  suit  them,  be  fbr* 
mally  iiiM  duccd,  tho  method  of  Euclid  is  sound,  and  the 
substitute  for  it  unsound;  though  proper  enough  lur  the 
adoption  of  ihosc  uho,  as  explained  ia  the  article  cited, 
only  wish  to  become  mathematicians  to  a  certain  number  of 
decimal  places. 

RECTI  FICATION  means  the  finding  of  a  straight  line 
equal  in  length  to  an  aieof  a  onrve  [Arc],  and  is  analogona 
to  the  term  quadrature,  as  applied  to  finding  its  area;  lor  in 
hke  manner  as  an  area  is  considered  lo  be  known  when  a 
square  equal  to  it  is  exhibited,  so  the  length  of  an  ate  is 
known  when  a  straight  line  equal  to  it  is  exhibited. 

Of  tbe  celebrated  problem  of  the  rectification  of  the  circle 
we  have  said  enough  under  QoAOftATmiB  or  ths  Circli. 
in  wbieh  article  it  appears  that  the  leetittoation  gives  the 
quadrature;  so  that  the  latter  probliem  was  feneraUyat* 
tempted  through  the  former. 

RECTOR.  RECTORY.  [BkMSnOK.] 

RECULVER.  [Kk.nt.I 

RECURRING   sERlBS.  By  « 
meant  one  of  the  form 

Of-f «,  x+o,a:*-i-o,a*+a;»*»+ 
ad  it^mtum^  in  wbieh  the  coefficients  o^.  a,.  &e,  can  i 
be  expressed  by  means  of  certain  preceding  coefBeienty  and 
ciiiistunis  in  one  liiuroriii  manner;  und  it  is  usual  to  con.si- 
der  only  such  series  as  will  admit  of  a  linear  relation  (o> 
one  in  which  only  ftfst  powura  of  eoeffieients  enter}:  Ihns 
the  aeries 

follo«i  th*  liaov kv  '¥  «_«  ^*  -  ^'^'^^ 
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>l,  A3  IS  3. 1.14- &c.),  and  is  what  la  c^miaoaly  called 
•  rvflonuig  i>ci  io)-,  tliDi.^h  tho  following— 

in  which     —a'^^+a\_^  i«  equallj  rMuimg.  Moording  to 

^  datnition.  The  neiimntm  wAvSaA  to  ii  not  tbtt  of 

terui<(.  but  of  motluid  of  (leiernaiaing  terms;  and  it  would 
be  (lohiriilile  that  the  tvoiies  which  are  usually  called  recur- 
ring bIiouIiI  be  linearly  recurring  aerie*,  wlnle  any  in  which 
there  is  really  rociirrk^ncu  (of  law)  »hould  be  called  re- 
eujriiig, 

£v«ry  Uoiftrir  Bwuning  iwriM  » tba  dmlapneot  of  an 
■Igebrtw  AinoltoB  witli «  iWtoiial  mnd  Iniegrai  nuiMritor 

and  (le nominator,  aod  every  kUcli  function  i  (n- developed 
iuu>  a  luiearly  recurring  Mtriea.  Tbun,  taking  lUu  fintt  wenm 
awnlioDadr  in  vliidi  «^  =30,  _|4^,_g.  «•  hMW 

Let  S  be  the  sura  of  a,4-a,  x+,  fM..,  ad  illflllitlllL  Hwii 
th«  preoiKliag  obvioualy 

a,+(tf,-3ao)a; 
or,  s=    , '         ■  ^ 
• 

We  Have  here  the  value  of  any  series  in  which  tliia  law 
of  leruirence  prevails  lor  all  tcims  afi«r  the  serotirl ;  and  ii 
cannot  jirevail  l>elori  ,  since  two  terniH  tnuit  exist  before  a 
third  can  beexpre^scd  In  the  rase  we  choise,  (io=l,  a,=  l, 
whence  the  fuiietMn  of  which  the  Mmt  wm  tho  dowlop- 
m«nt  {«  (1  -3ar+a(^. 

" n crally,  ■  Umw  nouiiDg  MliM  luTiDg  Iha  Uv  «f  !«• 
cuirence 

Is  the  devdopment  of  lb*  ftmotkm 

A^,+A^ ar-f  A,tV  ....  +A^^^a>*'"* 

whM»A,=a,.  A  =aj-pja,.  A5=a,-p^ a^-p^a^  

from  which  tbo'inveiw  tiieonntt  mwf  miiOf  b»  dotived, 
mnely,  thnt 


can  be  developed  into  a»+a,ar-|-a^'4-  in  whiob  tbe 
Uw  of  recurrence  (n  not  being  </j  is  tui  follows:— 

ud  tbt  tmu  up  to  a  _j  are  dotanmiiwd  bjr 

•  •  •  •  Vi=  ^  -^1-1+  »i  V8+  •  •  •  •  % 

Those  who  andvntMtd  the  theur\'  of  generating  functions 
will  see  that  the  general ing  funetion  cao  that  be  fbund  to 
tbe  solution  of  any  Itnt-ar  equation  of  difllereneiM.  Some 
use  may  '.tius  he  made  of  rtfcurriw?  series  in  various  fj  ' 

tioiis  (if  the  iheoiy  of  probabilities;  but,  (fenorolly  »p«aUin^, 
thi-.  species  of  scrie§  is  not  of  the  most  useful  kind,  connected 
OS  it  u  with  the  rational  and  integral  function  of  algebra, 
which  U  of  little  application  compared  with  tbtimmoaal 
and  tnuMoendentel  funetkm.  [SsaiBt.} 

The  most  simple  mode  of  finding  the  lew  of  the  torroi  of 
a  rcrtirri'ig  serie>  h  by  the  solution  of  the  equation  of  dif- 
ft-Tuuccs,  winch  cNpresse*  the  rela'.ion  of  tho  cneffieients. 
This  may  be  verifiL-d  bv  dccomp  ismg  tho  function  whicii  is  ' 
developed  into  the  series  into  frariiuns  wnh  denominators  of 
the  A«st  degree, aoRurding  lotho  c  <mmon  metlioduaod  in  the  ' 
integral  caloulua,  and  expendme  e  n  h  fiootiOD  Mpaiato!]*. 

RfecURVmOSTRA:  [Atoset] 

RECUSANTS  are  persons  who  refuse  or  neglect  to  at- 
tend divmc  S4?rvice  on  Sundays  ar\d  holidays,  accordin'^  to 
the  lorms  of  the  Establi'-hcd  (  Inurh.  Before  the  Re^irm- 
ation,  et-ciesiuitoai  cviuures  were  directed  at  different  times 
bjr  proviDcial  ooitadb  against  tboM  who  aheent^  them. 


selves  float  tlia  servicetiof  tbt:  church.  But  the  noticing  of 
recusancy  in  the  temporal  courts,  and  piubalily  tbe  u!>e  of 
the  term  itself,  cannot  be  trared  higher  than  tlte  sistaeotb 
r«ntury.  By  tho  1  Eliz..  c.  2,  it  is  enacted  'that  all  periona 
•hall  diligently  and  IhiibiaUr,  having  no  Uwful  or  reason- 
able oMUM  to  he  aheent,  enoeaviHir  torasert  to  their  parish 
church  or  chapel  accustomed,  or  upon  reasonable  let  (bind* 
ranee)  ihcreuf,  to  home  uiuai  plact:  uliete  cotuuion  prayer, 
&c.  shall  be  UM'd,  in  tiiueof  such  let,  upon  every  Sunday  and 
other  days  ordained  and  used  lo  be  kept  as  holy  dave,  and 
then  and  Ihera  to  abide  elderly  and  aoberly  during  the  time 
of  Iheaonmoii  prayer,  preaehlng.  and  other  servicii  of  God 
there  to  be  useif  end  ministered,  upon  pain  of  punishment 
by  the  cen:^ures  1  f  t1,i>  hurch,  andaUo  upon  pain  thatevery 
person  suofrending  shall  furteii  fur  every  sUch  offence  twelve 
pence.'  By  23  Eliz.,  c.  I,  U  ih  enacted,  'that  evety  per- 
son ubovo  the  ue  of  sixteen  years  who  shall  not  repair  to 
soiiiL  church,  cMpel,  or  uaual  plaee  of  eoaunon  prayer,  but 
forbear  the  tnoo,  oomrary  to  Um  tanor  of  tba  Matnia'uf  I 
Blis„  e.  ^  and  being  thereof  lawfully  ronvwted.  ehellforMt 
for  every  iconth  winch  he  or  shL-  -^l-.nl!  so  forbear,  twenty 
pounds.'  This  statute  has  bLi  .i  I  i  .  i  liot  to  dis]  eiise  « iin 
tho  forfeiture  itnpose<l  i  il  e  I  ;i:m  r  Hole.  By  36  Ehz., 
c.  I,  it  u  enacted,  that  if  rcrusuut^,  \^iihin  thr««  muulhs 
ader  conviction,  refuse  or  neglect  to  submit,  they  may,  upon 
the  re([ui»ition  of  four  iustieeaof  the  peaea,  he  compelled  to 
abjure  and  renounce  the  reehtt;  and  if  ifaey  do  not  dupart, 
or  if  they  return  without  licence  from  tbe  crown,  they  are 
guiliy  of  felony,  and  to  suffer  death  as  felons  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

Ttte  Ihw  recognised  four  classes  of  ofTendepi  under  the 
atatutes  against  recusen^: — those  who  uh:eiited  ibetusdvea 
ftom  the  publie  aervioe  of  the  church  fiom  lodiffereDoa^ 
irreligioo,  or  diaieat«wore  termed  'reeusants 'limply— after 

conviction  they  were  styled  *  recusants  convict those  ab- 
sentees who  profestied  tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion  wer« 
colled' Popish  recusants;'  and  those  who  had  been  convicted 
in  a  court  of  law  of  being  Popish  recusants  w«re  called 
'Popish  recusants  convict.' 

The  laws  against  Popish  recusants  convict  were  of  a 
very  severo  character.  Montesquiea  characteriMs  them  as 
so  rigorous,  that  though  not  professedly  of  tlie  sanguin- 
ar)-  kind,  ihoy  did  all  tbe  hurt  which  possibly  eould  be 
done  in  cold  blood.  Thu  an^swer  of  Black-itono  to  this 
charf(e  is  rather  a  strange  one,  uawely.  ihitl  ihv^e  laws  were 
M.'ldom  executed  to  their  utmost  rigour,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  were  eoaeied  principally  in  terrorem.  The  truth 
appaaia  to  be  that  the  first  penal  statutes  parsed  for  tbe  pur- 
posii  of  compelling  the  adherento  of  the  old  religion  to 
adopt  the  new,  provoked  reeisttnee  on  their  part:  and  this 
resistance  eaused  severer  enactments,  producing  m  tlivir  turn 
increased  resistance,  followed  by  the  impoisition  ot  htill  tnore 
rigorous  penal  lies. 

Popish  recusants,  in  addition  to  tbe  general  penaltiee 
enacted  against  rvousanU,  were  disabled  from  taking  laodi^ 
either  by  deseeot  or  by  punhaae,  aftor  eighteen  years  ol 
age,  untu  (hey  renonneed  their  errors.  They  were  bound 
at  the  age  of  twcniy-oiie  to  register  the  e^laies  which  liny 
h:id  already  aix)uircd,  and  were  boun<l  also  to  rc^toier  all 
future  conve\anci;<)  and  wdU  relating  to  them.  They  wcro 
and  are  [Quark  Impkdiy]  incapable  of  presenting  to  any 
advuwiOB.  and  of  making  a  grant  of  the  right  of  present- 
tng  at  any  awidanee  of  the  bsnefice.  They  could  not  iteep 
or  (eaeh  any  seheol.  on  pain  of  perpetual  impriMnment. 
F  ir  thi*  I  ffenco  of  saynig  mass,  the  l'opi»h  rccus^iut  forfe.ted 
iuu  luarus,  or  1 33/  i>».bd-  For  the  otience  of  wilfully  bearing 

roa.ss.  he  forfeited  inij  inark!>(t>ti/  i  ;v.  fad was in  aaeS 
case  subjected  lo  a  year  s  impriaoiituenl. 

Popish  recusants  convict  incurvod  additional  disabtlitiMi 
penalties,  and  forfcitnres»  They  w«m  eonaidered  sa  mtmms 
CMoiounttieated;  they  eould  not  bold  any  publie  idBee  or 
employment;  they  were  not  allowed  to  keen  arms  in  ihe:r 
houses;  they  were  prohibited  from  cuming  withm  len  mi!e< 
of  I^ndon,  under  the  penally  of  luu/  .  Ij  m  could  brink;  no 
action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity;  they  were  not  pei muted  to 
came  to  court,  under  pein  of  lOti/.,  or  to  travel  abovo  five 
miles  from  hone  exeept  by  luent^,  upon  ^o  of  forfeiting 
all  their  goods.  Ssvere  penalties  were  imposed  in  respect 
of  the  marriage  or  burial  of  the  Popish  recusant  ounvtct, 
or  the  baptism  of  his  child,  if  the  ceremony  wore  per> 
formed  by  any  other  than  by  a  nunisior  of  the  Cliurih 
of  England.  Such  a  recusant,  if  a  married  woman,  f  orfeited 
t»o-thinb<if  bar  dowwcr  Joininn^  was  diiabM  fi«iii  h«iig 
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•xeeatnx  or  administratrix  of  her  husband,  and  from  bav- 
iug  anjr  part  oi  bis  mods,  and  she  inigbt  be  kept  in  prison, 
■nlaai  ta«r  hasbaod  redweiaed  her  »l  lb*  rate  of  per 
iMHnh, «     the  profit!  of  the  tkird  part  of  all  bit  lands. 

Proictftant  dissenters  were  relieved  from  the  penalties  of 
reeamnof  at  the  Revolution,  by  the  Toleration  Act.  I  Wil- 
liam &  Mary,  c.  18  Fin-  ttatute  contained  a  proviso  <ii.  17) 
thai  nothing  tiicrein  roiuained  should  extend  to  Ktve  any 
ease,  benefit,  or  advantage  to  any  Fspist  or  Popish  rMuaant, 
or  10  any  person  that  shmtld  in  hispraaehingor  writing  deny 
<bt  doctHlM  of  the  Trinity.  But  in  I7f  I.  by  31  CW.  111., 
«L  3f,  Roman  Catholins  takini;  a  certain  oath  thoMin  pre* 
tooted  (altered  in  1829,  by  the  Catholic  Reli«r  Ael,  10 
George  IV..  c.  7  )  were  exemjitcd  trom  prosecution,  for  be- 
ing Papists  and  fur  not  resorlmx  to  cliureh ;  and  in  1813,  by 
53  Gf  ir^e  III ,  c.  160,  the  exemption  in  the  Toleration  Act. 
as  to  persons  denyii^  the  duoirmo  of  the  Tnnily.  was 
repealed.  Ttf  atatotos  asainel  roeuaanoy,  thoofh  seldom 
enfurctfd,  art  ttill  soltaialing  with  respeet  to  persons  who,  itot 
bein^  Rtimaa  C^holtes  or  Protestant  dt5senters,  ab«ient 
tbemMlves  from  the  service  of  the  E-isbl^hetl  Cl  i  i  1  . 

RED.  [CauCO  Printinc;  ;  i>Y8iif<l ;  £h4M&u  ; 
PAI?fTINO.  HotJsB.] 

REDBREAST.  [Svlyiadm.) 

RKD  DEER.   [Dtnt.  vol.  viii..  p.  3M.} 

RED  LKAD.   [Lkad.  p.  370.] 

RRD  MARL   An  argillaceous  red  portion  of  tbe  series 

of  rocks  liftwecn  the  roal  and  lia-*  i^  thus  Ifrmed  in  peolagy. 
Almost  iiiiTitical  marls  siinilarly  associ^iwl  with  red  sand- 
slon  «  lii-  .-.Imj  in  the  upper  port  of  the  coal,  and  hclow  the 
coal  and  mountain  limestone.  Nor  would  it  be  always  eo-^y  to 
diltiDgllish  in  «pecimens  or  even  insertions  on  n  large  •«  ulc 
tlM  nppor  rod  narU  immodtatoty  below  the  lias  of  tbe  Trent 
or  tbe  Avon  ftom  tbe  red  naifa  above  tbe  non>mngne- 
h'un  limestone  of  Kiioituigley,  those  above  the  niagnestan 
liine-toiio  i  f  Piinielrari,  tlio'ie  below  the  nanie  limc-*ti)nc  near 
Weiherby,  th  ise  m  the  u[>per  purt  of  the  coiil  lormation  of 
Maiiciie^t-T,  nr  bfl.jw  the  wlu)le  of  the  coaJ  and  mountain 
limestone  in  Monmnuthihirc.  The  phenomena  attending 
tbe  red  colour  in  these  doposiia  are  entirely  dmitar  to  Iboae 
menrioned  unifer  Rkd  SAimnolf*. 

RED  RIVKR.   [Mis-iTs^im,  Rivor.] 

RKD  SAN  US  TON  E.  In  i;eoh;gy  ih is  term  is  nsefl  in  a 
variety  of  senile's  partly  with  rflcrcnco  to  the  mere  coliMJrof 
certain  rocks,  and  partly  as  expre^i^tng  rocks  of  certain  geo* 
lOfieiil  perioda.  Thus  we  have  in  the  latter  sense  new  red 
laodaloiie,  bnrer  red  sandstone,  and  old  red  ■indstone;  and 
00  tbe  Continent,  alter  tother  tandstein,  neoer  rather  sand- 
itein.  lo  v;eux  ^res  rouge,  Ic  muvt;.iu  ere-'  ronKC.  &c.  The 
red  sandstone  utm  means  in  *ome  geuligic  .il  works,  either 
the  upper  part  or  the  whole  system  of  the  locks,  calcarcoufi, 
argilluceous,  and  arenaceous  which  occurs  m  the  mnv»  of 
strata  between  the  coal  formation  and  tbe  lias.  If  wo  rc- 
ftrd  Ibo  analogy  of  tbe  geological  nomenctatture  most  gene- 
lalty  used,  this  latter  *<tnm  will  appear  too  inconvenient  to 
be  adopted,  as  sjuhsliru  ci  we  have  the  roCfititic  bystera, 
from  the  various  colours  of  the  coriipont'iil  nia>se«;  an'l  the 
Saliferous  system,  ftom  its  fi-cf|Uon,ly  (-oniainin;,;siIt.  Unilcr 
Salifkrous  Systkm  and  in  tbe  article  Geolooy  will  be 
found  imme  general  viewa.  Oor  intention  at  present  is  to 
qwafc  of  red  aaodatonet  as  mineral  aggrsfatos  and  as  single 
terms  which  oreur  in  teveral  parts  of  tbe  great  aeries  of 

strann-jr!  depo-lt*. 

Sarirl^toi.L's  or  gritntoi  es,  generalty  speaking,  consist  of 
abrailoi]  aivl  worn  piuce*  of  riuartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  other 
muieralssuch  as  commonly  occur  tn  granite,  gneiss,  or  mica 
»chut,  and  uiber  roebt  associated  witb  these.  Tbe  sise  of 
tbeae  piaees  is  aometianca  such  as  cause  the  mass  to  deserve 
tbe  title  of  eongtomerate  (at  mrl  of  the  miltslone-grit  o' 
Derby-hir>  ),  and  riOiiuMtmes  (he  grains  are  so  fine  and  con- 
fiuent,  ihai  the  mass  is  not  unlike  some  sorts  of  quartz  rock 
(as  the  ganistcr  of  the  Yorkshiie  coal  field).  In  reyanl  to 
induration,  there  is  every  degree  Ifom  uncoliereiit  6tuid, 
tbnugh  friable  and  argillaceous  sand^tones,  to  compact 
glila and  iodunlcd  quartaoae  r&cks.  lu  colours  they  admit 
of  every  sbade  from  whiteness^  through  grey  tints  by  car- 
bonaceou-.  admixture,  throuj^b  yellow  and  brown  hues  by 
admixture  uf  carbonate  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  through 
refl:>,  Uhies.  und  purples  of  difieioat  binds  by  difTusion  of 
OXidei  of  iron,  manKiinese,  &c. 

In  this  most  complex  aenes  of  detntal  deposits,  red  sand 
itODe«  preeeiit  sume  remarkubb  characters  wbvn  regarded 
BB  Ic  tbo  noiur*  and  dlr^iatonof  ted  eoWiu*  t'le  Maooiirften 


of  this  with  other  tints,  the  rtlaium  of  th>>  T  iu.e$  to  of^ 
ganie  life,  and  to  Otber  geological  phenomcm 

Rod  aandstones  occur  in  the  haatu  of  the  Alliar  ia 
Fraoee^  bi  teftiary  strata ;  in  the  plaalie  elay  grt>up  of  tbe 
Isle  of  Wight;  generally  in  the  strata  beluw  the  Im^  sri  l 
above  the  coil*  m  the  upper  parts  of  the  coal  formuln/it 
i!  I>r  i  ivynhiro  and  Lanca>:iii  i  :  :n  the  mill-'ione-gnt  se- 
ries of  Laiicasbire  ;  ta  the  nnmutairi  liueslone  of  tbe 
north  of  England ;  generally  in  the  strata  called  old  red 
aandstonOf  above  the  airata  of  tbe  Sdunan  dialncte;  in  tba 
midst  of  tbe  green  and  purple  slatca  of  north. and  south 
Devon;  in  the  midst  of  older  rocks  in  the  Lammermuir. 
Cavan,  and  Ijowu'nynd  ridges;  but  the  most  perfect  nnd 
abundant  tyjies  arc  in  tho*e  parts  of  the  scries  which  lie 
above  and  btlow  ttie  carhonirerous  roeka,  andeooetitute  tbe 
new  end  old  red  naniKtone  groups*. 

The  oMentiai  peouliariiv  of  these  reddened  rocks  is  appa- 
rently  a  general diUbaion  in  tbeirmaas^  Mid  a«pecinlly  reond 
tbeir  eooslituert  grains  of  (|uart2,of  red  peronule  of  iron 
(with  alio  often  some  oxide  of  mangane**^?).    If  bv  means 

of  muriai  ic  arni  lie  iron  be  rcnaoved  frum  il^r  i  r-i  %:im  i:-.!  .n  i- 
of  Manchester,  what  remains  is  a  mass  of  inosil*  white  and 
even  translucent  quartz  grains,  which  had  been  invested  by 
the  red  oxide  of  iron.  Singularly  enongh.  amidat  a  grant 
atriee  of  eoeb  red  tandotooet  and  red  riays.  nothing  is  anore 
common  and  even  cbaraeteristie  than  lo  find  ovsl.  round,  or 
irregular  patches  of  lixbi  green  colonn.  apparently  due  to 
the  protoxide  of  the  same  nieial.  Nor  i*  it  at  till  rate  lo 
find  perfectly  while  bands  altei  natiiiK  with  red  or  green 
stripes;  and  this  applies  almost  eqaatly  lo  Ihe  aBttdttoMl^ 
clays.  |ry)!sum  bands,  and  salt  layera. 

A  very  remarkable  and  general  ftel  trtwafftd  In  atudying 
these  red  toeba  ia  tbe  paucity  of  the  remnina  of  aniaaals  or 
every  grade.  The  new  and  old  red  sandstonen  of  En^snd 
were  once  believed  to  contain  no  !»urh  remains;  a  mi'^tako 
ceriaiiily.  yet  founded  on  an  imporiaiit  truth,  which  ts  even 
il]ustrate»l  by  tlie  exception*.  Perhaps  a  more  striking  proof 
of  tbe  reality  of  the  invcneT  relation  here  indicated,  is  given 
in  the  ftnsdiferon^  drsirictsof  north  and  soulb  Devon,  where 
the  slaty  rocks  often  do  contain,  and  in  parliealar  layers 
abnndftntly,  remains  of  zooph.ila,  conchifera,  erus(ar«a ;  but 
the  bands  of  red  sandstones,  hard  orsof^,  inu^sivo  or  laminated, 
aru;inarer»iw  or  gritty,  a(u>ear  almost  utterly  devoid  of  these 
reliquitc.  Thu^  in  North  Devon  n-e  have  the  Mlowillg 
•■eries  of  phenomena  in  a  descending  order: — 

Blue,  green,  kc  slates  of  lifraeombe  J  ^"jj^jj^ 

Hod  sandstone*  of  Ifartinboe     •  No  AMtis. 

Green,  grey.  &c.  slates  of  Liillim  V«iy  IbasOilbrom. 

And  in  South  Devon — 

Blue  an>l  ;;;n>y  slates  of  Bovlsaod    .  Fo^siliferoua. 

Red  sandstones  of  Stoddon    *       *  No  frasiU. 

(See  IMt  U  Beebc.  Report  CN  CKrafefy  <zf  CormeeM,  Dtvon. 

and  We$t  Somertet.) 

The  explanation  which  seems  most  probable  is  that 
water  in  wlucli  by  ap.y  rau-o  abundance  of  peroxide  of  iron 
has  been  diffused,  is  rendered  thereby  unsuitable  for  tbe  due 
performance  of  the  vital  functions  of  aquatic  creatures,  es- 
pecially aucb  at  take  tbe  water  into  their  bodies  for  respira>- 
(iou.  or  are  noorisbed  by  tbe  llowing  of  mrrenis  to  the  montb. 
Wc  hnvo  been  informed  that  exj  cnmcnts  laicly  made  by 
Mr.  De  la  Bei-he.  by  puttinj^  red  oxide  of  iron  into  water  iii 
«'hi(  h  braiu'Iiifei  (1U9  mollusia  were  li\  inf;,  liave  justified 
the  inference,  atid  it  beeius  desirable  that  such  should  bo 
prosecuted  and  extended. 

Tbe  test  point  on  wbicb  it  teema  here  neeessary  to  mnarb 
is  tbe  frequent  concurrence  of  ted  satidalonea  and  elays, 
fibrous  and  lamellar  gypsum,  frbiotis  an  1  tnnudlar  rock 
salt.  Most  of  tbe  roi  k  salt,  uf  Europe  at  least,  is  ussyiuicd 
with  red  earthy  deposits;  but  there  aro  great  exceptions,  as 
at  Salzburg  and  Wicliczko.  This  frequent  concurrence 
will  be  found  of  great  importance  in  reasoning  on  the  phy- 
sical ageoeies  whereby  the  peculiaritiaa  of  red  sands  tones 
were  occasioned. 

hi  building  materials,  few  of  the  red  sandstones  are  to  be 
recommended,  and  even  the  while  layers  which  accompany 
them  aie  seldom  of  mtichvaluo.  ThecnthediaU  of  (_  ii  li'ile 
and  Chester,  and  ilie  noble  old  cliuiehes  of  Coveiuiy.  utfor 
b  sinking  warning  to  the  arehiiect;  ihouirb  un  the  o'her 
hand,  purl  of  the  antteut  wall  uf  Penrith  Castle,  siill  oiand- 
aig  and  in  gpud  preservation,  allows  tbat  even  among  tboM 
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jnsdy  saspeclcd  strata,  some  porUons,  either  by  their  freedom 
from  salt,  or  some  other  cause,  arc  to  be  excepted  from 
censure. 

RED  SEA.  This  sea  resemble^*  in  form  those  large  in- 
lets of  the  ocean  which  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Scot- 
land are  called  firitba  aod  io  Nonrajr  dords.  It  is  a  portion  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  with  whtoh  it  it  eonnected  by  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  and  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  [Bab-bl-Manokb  ] 
It  exieniU  from  this  strait  (12°  40'  N.  lat.)  io  &  north  bv- 
west  direction  to  SH"  lit  It  lioft  betUMn  39*20'  and 
43"  30'  E.  long. 

The  length  of  this  immense  inlet  is  little  short  of  1400 
aiilM:  but  the  width  vnriea*  though  in  the  greateat  part  of 
it  the  variation  is  not  ooneidanble.  From  the  ilrait  of 
6ab«l-el-Mandeb,  which  is  only  sixteen  miles  wide,  it  gra- 
dually enlarges;  and  at  the  distance  of  160  miles  from  the 
slraii  It  :^  i  -c  miles  across:  thi-i  breadth  may  be  considered 
as  Ihc  average  wtdib  from  Kas  Essah  or  the  utaod  of 
Camaran  to  Jiddah.  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles.  Off 
Jiddah  it  ic  not  much  moie  than  ISO  miles  wide;  and  thi» 
width  eootinuoi  to  Rh  MobMnmed,  south  of  S8*  N.  kt, 
vhere  the  sea  divides  into  two  arms:  this  distance  consi- 
derably exceeds  AOO  miles^  Of  the  two  arms,  into  which 
thu  Red  Sea  branches  off  Lit  Ra^  Mohammed,  the  ea^urn 
is  called  Bahr-el-Akaba,  and  ibu  western  Bahr  ul-Su«z, 
or  KolsuiD.  Between  these  two  gulfs  is  the  mouniain- 
lOgion  uf  Mount  8in»i  or  Jibbel  Huaa  (MounV  of  Mo«e»). 
The  Bebr^Ahebe  hnadiM  off  in  n  north-OMtera  direc- 
tion, and  extends  more  than  100  miles,  with  an  average 
width  of  less  than  15  miles.  Near  its  entrance  is  the  island  o< 
Tiran,  which  is  SCO  fuct  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  continent  ate  two  straits,  of  which  only  the 
western,  called  the  strait  of  Tiran.  is  navigebte  for  large 
veaaela.  The  eotnmoe  of  the  Bebr-el-Saei  is  eaUed  the 
Sliniii  of  J  ubal  or  J  ubleh.  end  it  ehouit  Hfkeen  milet  arroaa. 
The  gulf  itself  runs  in  a  north  by  west  direction  to  it!]  ex- 
tremity at  the  town  of  Suex,  a  distance  cxccL^dmg  I8U 
miles;  its  average  width  is  twenty  luilus.  The  mi  Iico  of 
the  Red  Sea  amounts  to  nearly  ItiU.OUU  mileti,  uccordLug  to 
an  estimate. 

The  Red  Sea  ie  of  |pnat  depth.  The  aballoweit  part  is 
the  Gulf  of  Snei,  whieh  in  the  middle,  towards  the  Sinits 

of  Jublah,  is  from  40  to  50  Tathoms  deep ;  farther  north  its 
depth  decreases  to  30  fathoms ;  and  approaching  the  harbour 
of  Suez,  it  ti  uals  lu  20  fathoms,  and  by  degrees  to  3  fathoms, 
which  is  the  dupihof  the  harbour  iHmit.  The  Gulf  of  Akaba 
varies  in  its  middle  part  between  100  and  200  fathoms.  The 
main  body  of  the  sea  is  still  deeper,  and  in  most  parts  a 
bcAtom  cannot  be  found  at  the  depth  of  100  fathoms;  in 
'  some  places  it  is  230  fathoms  deep.  Towards  the  southern 
extremity,  south  of  16°  N.Iat,  it  grows  much  shallower, 
the  depth  in  general  not  exceeding  40  or  50  fathoms. 

This  depth  of  water  would  be  favourablo  to  navigation,  as 
the  sea  generally  shoals  to  soundings  near  the  shores ;  but 
the  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  islands,  banks,  and  the 
pmsitiog  winds.  Small  rocky  islands  are  tolerably  ourae- 
lOUi,  especially  along  the  eastern  aboras.  but  as  they  usually 
contain  small  harbours,  they  would  be  rather  advantageout^ 
were  it  not  for  the  adjacent  reefs.  The  islands  are  gonci  i"  . 
isolated,  except  between  island  17°  N.  lat.,  where  ihegrouu 
uf  the  Farsan  Islands  oecurs  along  the  eastern  shore,  and 
un  the  western  that  of  the  Dhalak  Islands*  each  of  which 
consists  of  a  larger  island  and  a  great  nnnber  of  smaller 
islands,  between  which  there  are  numerous  reefs.  South  of 
these  groups  there  are  some  islands  dispersed  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  as  Jibbel  Teer,  the  Zebayer  Islands  (Jtzaycr  es 
.Seba,  or  the  Seven  Islands),  and  others.  Two  of  these 
isiuiid-i  are  volcanic,  and  on  Jibbel  Teer  there  is  an  uttive 
volcano.  900  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Kcd  Sea  is  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  ooaan  in 
whieh  coral  ree&  occur,  and  they  are  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  sea  of  equal  extent  They  differ  in  , 
their  form  from  those  which  arc  found  in  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  ' 
never  havinir  a  round  figure,  but  almo»l  ulwuys  extetidiug  lu  , 
a  tok-iably  straight  line,  and  parallel  to  the  coast;  the  inle-  i 
rior  is  filled  up,  so  that  they  never  contain  a  higooOi  as  ' 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  with  those  in  the  Padflo.  These 
coral-nioGi are  Grequenlly  united  with  the  ai^acent continents, 
and  render  the  snores  unost  inaccessible,  as  the  water  near 
them  is  very  deep,  and  tlie  reef^  thcin  el\cs  luivu  only  fruin 
.1  to  6  feet  water,  which  gradually  shoals  on  aptnoacbing  the 
beach,      that  even  b.iau  are  stopped  at  the  di!>innco  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  fixtm  the  dry  lan«l.  'ibo  ie«£i  which  are 


unconneeted  with  the  shores  are  still  more  numerous,  and 
frequently  several  miles  from  them.  Their  edges  towards  the 
open  sea  are  very  steep,  and  the  »ca  itself  isof  great  depth. 
But  the  edge  which  is  opposite  the  mainland  has  uouaUy  a 
gradual  and  gentle  slope,  and  affords  good  anchorage  to 
vessels.  The  sea  between  this  inner  edge  and  the  main- 
land  is  generally  not  very  deepb  and  the  small  vessels  of  ibe 
country  navigate  these  straits  in  preference  to  the  open  sea, 
as  the  water  w  less  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  they  are 
always  ni  the  neighbourhood  of  t>umc  place  winch  offers 
anchorage  m  case  a  gale  should  rise.  Thu  winds,  which 
commonly  are  very  strong  in  the  open  sea,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  extend  to  thiese  straits,  so  that  small  vessels  can  take 
advantage  of  the  sea  and  land  hraeses,  which  regularly  set 
in  at  eertain  hoursof  thoday.  at  least  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year.  These  advantages  however  are  lost  by  the 
necessity  of  putting  into  some  hat  hour  during;  the  r. 
The  isolated  bmall  coral-reefs,  though  numerous,  arc  t  ^iy 
avoided  in  the  day-time,  the  water  of  the  sea  beitig  ho  ciear 
thatlbeyoanbedisttDguishedatagreal  di^tance.  lu  addition 
to  tbts.  vessels  are  oblued  to  IbUev  the  shores,  which  nearly 
doubles  tbe  length  or  their  troyage.  The  reefs  are  much 
more  numerous  along  the  Arabian  than  on  tbe  African  coast. 
Sokiit)  Dfihc  ^ronp><  uf  the  Dltalak  and  Farsan  Islands  unly 
a  few  hUinU  ones  occur  on  each  shore.  Both  groups  are 
surrounded  with  and  intersected  by  reefs.  North  of  the 
Dhalak  Islands,  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Babr-el-Suos. 
they  are  neither  large  nor  numerous,  except  for  several 
miles  south  of  the  harbour  at  Suakin  (near  19°  N.  lat.). 
and  between  Ras  Erba(Elba)  (22° N.  lat.)  and  Ras  Bornass 
('J4^  N.  lat.),  where  iliey  arc  nuuH-ruus  and  extensive. 
In  the  Strait  of  Jublah  tuany  small  ones  occur,  and 
several  are  fuund  in  the  Bahr  el  Suez  Hardly  any  reeCi 
occur  in  the  deep  inlet  called  Bahr-el-Akaba,  but  reefs  are 
numetoua  in  the  Btraits  of  Tiran ;  in  fact  tbe  eastern  strait, 
which  is  formed  by  the  ii>land  of  Tiran,  is  quite  locked  up 
with  them.  From  this  point  southward  to  the  parallel  of 
.Jiddah  (-21°  30'  N.  hit.)  ilie  coast  i?.  nearly  blocks  up  with 
tliein,  except  between  Ras  Bareedy  uod  tbe  harbour  of 
Yambo.  Between  Jiddah  and  20°  N.  lat.  the  Arabian  shores 
are  remarkably  £ree  from  reefit ;  but  from  that  latitude  to 
the  Fisrsan  lalundsthey  are  sonumerons  aod  large  as  to  t«n- 
der  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous. 

The  reefs  are  more  dangerous  lo  the  unwary  navigator  a:> 
a  lieavy  surf  i'^  tie%-er  observed  on  them,  v^hatover  n.ay  be 
the  stale  ul  w  ind  and  weather.  Lieutenant  WelUied  thinks 
that  the  al>senoe  of  surf  may  be  accounifd  fcr  by  the  porous 
nature  of  tbe  coral  which  cooatiiuies  the  outer  part  of  the 
reefk.  by  which  the  force  of  tbe  sea  is  broken  in  tbn  aanw 
manner  as  that  of  a  body  of  tntler  Would  be  brokeo,  if 
dashed  against  a  sieve. 

The  Red  Sea  o<-cu]iics  the  lowest  portion  of  a  deep  \  alk'y 
which  lies  between  the  elevated  table- land  of  Arabia  on  the 
east,  and  the  high  lands  of  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egy  pt  on 
tbe  weel.  The  outer  edge  of  tbese  table-lands  is  getiorally 
from  10  to  30  miles  frolD  tbe  shores,  and  has  the  ap)>earanoe 
of  a  continuous  mountain-range,  varjing  in  height  hciween 
3000  and  6000  feet.  These  mountains  approach  much  nearer 
t  I  the  shores  north  of  24°N.  lat.  ihan  -ouih  uf  that  parallel. 
1  he  bpaco  between  them  and  the  shores  is  partly  ocrupiod 
by  hills,  which  skirt  the  edges  of  the  table-land,  and  partly 
by  a  low  and  level  tract  along  the  sea,  which  is  generallf 
sandy,  but  sometimes  swampy.  This  tract,  as  well  aa  tbe 
hilU  between  it  and  the  mountains,  is  far  from  being  sterile, 
and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  rains  in  November,  De- 
cemiior,  and  January;  but  it  is  nearly  unculii\aied,  as  the 
laliabitanls,  who  consist  uf  several  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs, 
are  averse  to  industry,  and  make  no  other  use  of  tbese  tracts 
than  as  pasture-grounds  when  the  grass  on  the  table'laod 
is  dried  up. 

The  peculiar  position  of  tbe  sea  between  two  elevated 
table-lands  has  a  grent  inMucnce  on  the  direction  of  the 
wind*.  Durinj;  .In  '.  arm  season,  from  May  to  Octuher, 
northern  breeze:)  prevail  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
sea.  Tliey  blow  not  without  interruption,  but  frequently  for 
several  days  with  considerable  force.  During  thia  period 
the  reefs  have  about  two  feet  less  water  on  them  than  in 
the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  continual  current  which  at  Mia! 
time  sets  througli  the  Straits  of  nab-el-niandeb  mio  tlic  tiulf 
of  Aden.  In  ilse  winter,  from  October  lo  May,  nurtbem 
winds  are  prevalent  in  the  northern  part  of  ihe  sea ;  but  in 
the  southern,  tbcy  blow  from  the  south,  and  goneraUy  wiUi 
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gTMt  coiisuncnr.  Tbe  eurranta  theu  clianue.  and  flow  back 
with  gratt  rapMity ;  sod,  at  tbe  whole  body  of  water  bM  no 
meant  of  eMrapinA  it  to  eoUaeted  tonwrd*  thenorthin  purU 
of  the  sea,  and  DMomes  coiMidenMy  etermted.   At  tbe 

wii<d»  8l\v.i\>  hloA  in  the  direction  o''ihr  lei;'_^!!i  ;-ftlii'  sea, 
ihev  affect  oaly  ihi'  open  parts,  and  not  itxu  siruii.o  beiwoen 
the  reefs  and  the  mainlaml.  in  which,  as  already  observed, 
i\  reff>il.ir  change  of  land  and  sea  bree*e»  prevatiii. 

The  pi  iiun(.al  harbours  on  the  Arabian  shorn  are  Mokha. 
Hoduidah,  aod  Jiddab}  end  on  tbe  Afrieen,  Suez,  Cos«ieir 
or  Oo«ire.  Sueltin,  end  Meteomb.  Tarn  le  »  pretty  active 
cominuiiicalion  kept  up  between  these  places,  especially  by 
I  lie  nuroeroiiH  pil}>riraa  who  visit  Mecca  and  Medina  from 
the  eastern  countries  of  Africa.  The  coanlry  ves-scls  bound 
from  Gosiru  lo  Jiddah  crut»s  the  sea  to  thts  n«.ar6&t  puiiil  uf 
the  opposite  roast,  and  then  sail  along  shore  to  Jiddah. 
Tboie  from  Jiddah  toCosire  follow  tbe  coast  as  far  north  ns 
Moilab,  or  Rtelfobemmed,  end  cross  from  thenoe  %iih  the 
northerly  winds.  Ships  bound  from  Suakin  to  Jiddah  pro- 
ceed ailing  !>hore  as  far  as  Salakah  (20**30'N.  tat.),  and 
«henr«'  stn  ti  ll  nciiis^  the  sea  to  Jiddah.  When  Ihey  are 
bound  from  Suakin  to  Mokha.  they  generally  proceed  south- 
ward along  the  Afncan  coast  till  they  reucii  Ma>.so»ali, 
whence  they  cross  o^-er  to  the  Arabian  shore.  These  vessels, 
perhaps  exceeding  fuur  hundred  in  number,  ere  of  various 
aeMtiMioiiik  end  meat  of  tben  are  batv«en  fio  and  200 
tons  Dtifden.  The  ijroater  namber  ei«  empluyed  in  ihe 
transport  of  pilgrims,  whose  number  annually  cxi'eed!> 
•i(».000:  and  of  ^raiii  and  slaves,  which  ronslilute  nearly 
tiie  wh'jle  of  the  exjwrts  from  Africa  lo  Arabia.  As  Anibia 
(lue^  not  produce  sut&cient  supplies  for  the  pdgrims 
who  Visit  Mecca,  and  annually  amonnt  to  above  120,000  in- 
diriduah,  tbe  transport  of  grain  from  Coaire  to  Jiddah 
employs  a  great  nomber  of  teoeh.  The  grain  ii  procured 
fiom  Upper  E^pt;  and  after  beiof;  collected  in  tbe  gran- 
aries of  Keiineh,  is  forwarded  by  camels  to  Coeire.  This 
tmde  IS  now  carried  on  entirely  on  account  of  the  pasha  of 
E^vpt.  Hardly  any  merchanduMi  is  brought  from  Suakin 
and  Massowah  to  Arabia,  except  slaves. 

As  tbe  oouniries  along  the  snores  of  the  Red  Sea  do  not 
produee  many  articles  of  export,  they  are  not  mneh  vieiied 
h>  fureign  vemela.  Tbe  lew  wbicb  navigate  ihia  len  00  lo 
Mokha  and  Jiddab.  Tbey  oo«e  fhem  tbe  Bmn  Oulf, 
Hindustan,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  vessels  from 
B«!«ra  and  Abu-shehr  import  wheat,  tobacco,  dates  from 
Ba^ra  and  the  Bal  um  1  1  m  and  Persian  carpets,  which 
ire  mostly  purcha&ed  by  the  Bedouin  sheikhs :  they  bring 
also  some  rich  pilgrims  from  Persia.  From  Calcutta,  and 
oeeaaionally  from  Bombaf .  ai«  brought  rice,  enger,  and  Dacca 
niialina:  abo  eeeiee  ana  fine  blue  dotbit  cnmbric,  and  in- 
digo; with  teak  timber,  palm-oil,  ooeoa-nut£,  and  the  spicea 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  TeeteU  fn«ro  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago bringspioes  (especially  thostfof  M  i.  <  u).  nee,  and 
a  number  of  young  females,  who  are  Mid  to  tiie  Turks  ai  the 
price  of  160  to  3uo  dollars.  Bes.des  this  commerce,  w hu  h 
IS  earned  on  in  square-rigged \esacds,i  cousiderable  number 
of  large  bagalos  fh>m  Hiudustan.  e«pecially  from  Mandaroe 
in  JCuieb,  bring  to  Arabia  the  pnidttoe  of  India.  Tbe  returns 
tot  tb«  (breign  goods  imported  iiito  Jidd^  are  generally 
cntb,  ndlieh  is  brought  by  the  pilgrims,  .'o  whom  uearly  alt 
tbe  goods  are  sold ;  but  cotlee,  Arabic  gum,  mvrrh.  aiid 
fiankiiicense  are  exported  from  Mokha.  The  coffee  grows 
on  tbe  hilly  declivity  of  the  table-land  north  ol  Mokha;  but 
tbe  other  three  articles  are  imported  from  Africa,  wk;re  tiiey 
are  oolbclad  m  tbe  eonntnee  along  the  soutkarn  ahotva  of 
ibe  Oolf  ef  Aden,  and  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Cape  Omwdafln- 

The  first  mention  of  ihe  Red  Sea  occurs  in  the  Bible,  on 
the  ooca.sion  of  the  Israelites  pa-.in>;  tiirough  it.  Soon  after 
tliat  time,  if  not  before,  it  .>ii'ems  to  have  been  navigated. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon  the  advaatag«s  of  such  a  navigation 
were  well  understood;  for  after  the  conquest  of  Idumsa  by 
David,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  country  near  the  Bahr  el 
Akaba.  Solomon  established  at  Elatb  aita  Ezion  Geber,  on 
tbe  aboret  ef  that  gnlf^  a  ooleny  of  Pbmnieian  navigators. 
It  it  however  uncertain  if  tbe  nav^ation  then  extended  to 
India.  According  lo  the  aulhori!y  of  several  Creek  authors, 
the  most  antieiit  inlercouibO  between  India  and  the 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean  was  carried  on  by  means 
{)•'  tbe  Per!«taii  Gulf.  Modern  writers  have  bad  some 
doubt  of  this  laci,  on  aeeOttot  of  llie  diifiouUy  of  traii»porling 
ibe  goods  tbrougb  that  extenHi\c  desert  wbieh  inletvenoH 
batween  Bl  Katif,  the  s^uppoaed  umpucium  on  tbe  Fofkian 
Chilf,  and  the  M  '  liti  tmiean.  Bat  thii  doubt  bas  been  re- 
P..  C.  :No.  liin 


moved,  since  it  haa  been  diaoovered,  in  the  coune  of  tbe 
wars  of  the  peafanef  Sljrpt  with  tbe  Wehabites,  tbat  aieriea 
of  exienaiTe  MM*  atieteh  aoroM  the  Arabian  peninsula 
betwMn  «4»  and  J6*  N,  lat ;  and  tbat  through  the  western 
of  these  oases  the  road  passes  by  wliich  tbe  baji,  or  caravan 
of  pilgrims,  passes  from  Uara.iM  us  to  Medina.    This  route 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  frequented  op  lo  the  time  of 
Alexatidtir.    it  is  bowe%er  probable  tbat  before  his  time 
some  connection  existed  betveao  tbe  Red  Sea  and  India, 
though  it  waa  not  the  most  commott  ebannal  by  wbicb  the 
export*  of  India  reached  tbe  Mediterranean.  But  when  the 
wars  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Alexander  i  n  li  red  tl:e 
tran<>purt  of  commodities  through  Syria  dangerous,  and  ihc 
policy  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  favoured  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea,  it  became  soon  the  principal  channel  of 
cummcrec  between  Europe  and  India.  This  intercourse  cou- 
uuuaiiy  increased,  though  slowly,  aa  tbe  exporta  of  India  at 
that  time  consisted  only  of  artMee  which  were  eenaumed 
by  tbe  riob.  But  in  tbe  Arat  ceniury  of  the  Christian  a-ra 
tbe  trade  was  to  eonaiderahte,  that,  according  to  Sirabo, 
120  vojiscls  annually  depart.  '  fn  rn  Myos  Hormos  to  India. 
The  true  situation  ul  tbat  tmrboiir  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
suppu.sed  to  bo  near  .'5^  N.  lat.    The  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Arabian  khalifs,  in  the  seventh  century,  does  nut  heem 
to  have  diminished  the  intercourse  between  thetwocountries, 
M  it  ia  cortain  tbat  in  tbe  nintb  century  the  Araba  extended 
tbeir  navigation  ftom  tbe  Red  Sea  throngh  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  Canton  in  China.    Soon  nfr.  r  thai  time  the  Venetians 
established  factories  in  .-Mexaudria  ;  and  the  goods  of  India 
passed  by  the  Red  Sea  to  that  town,  and  thence  to  Europe, 
during  the  permd  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, until  the  discovery  of  the  route  rouod  tlie  Cape  ef 
Good  Hope  direeied  tbe  whole  conuneree  of  India  into  • 
different  channel.  Tbe  eommevM  and  nav^ation  of  tbe 
Red  Sea  were  nearly  annihilated  by  this  event,  and  re- 
covered only  a  little  in  the  seventeenth  century,  owing  to 
the  cultivation  of  r  ffee  in  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia. 
It  ha4  recenily  somewhat  increased,  matitly  in  coniiequence 
of  the  traniiuil  condition  of  Egypt  under  Mohammed  Ali 
and  his  authority  among  the  Bedouin  tribes  which  inhabit 
the  Arabian  ecost.   In  addition  to  this,  steam-boata  tntt 
India  hav«  reeently  navigated  tbe  om  u  flu-  norib  aa  Suei. 
and  thus  a  much  uorter  eonmnniMtion  betwMD  Stuope 
and  India  has  been  established.   But  the  progress  of  the 
steam-boats  is  slow,  on  account  of  the  heavy  i^les  which 
blow,  witli  short  intermissions,  in  the  northern  pnrt  of  the 
s«a.   It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  employ  only  small 
steam-vessels,  so  that  when  impeded  in  their  course  bytbOM 
gales,  they  may,  like  the  Arabian  vesMlc,  Mil  in  tbe  lianow 
straits  between  the  Arabian  coast  and  tbe  leeft.   We  do  not 
know  if  this  plan  has  been  adopt«l. 

The  name  Red  Sea  is  a  translation  of  tbe  Latin  Ruhrum 
Mare, and  the  Greek  term  ('Ep!  3fj«  ^c;Xa(r<ra)used  by  Strabo. 
Herodotus  calls  the  Red  Sea  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  also 
includes  it  in  the  general  term  of  Erytbman  Sea,  wbicb 
couipnse*  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

(Lord  Valentia's  Voyages  and  Travels  to  India,  Ceylon, 
ihaitedSea,4re.i  Bnrckbardt'a  Drntkinl/uiM;  Rnppera 
Raite  inMymhh'a  ;  WelUted'a  Olteifmilfon  on  the  Cooft  of 
Arabia,  i^r  ,  and  N'ltirr  i if  the  Ridnsqf  Berenice,  in '  London 
Geog.  Journal,'  vol.  vi. ;  Buriiea  and  Dickins<Jii,  O71  thi;  Ma- 
ritime Cvmniu/iirnlir,/!  of  India,  in  '  l-oiulDn  Gcog  Journal,' 
vol.  vi. ;  Ehreubeig^,  Lieher  die  Nalur  und  Hiidun^  drr  Co- 
rallmimeln,  im  Rothen  Meere ;  Chart  of  the  Red  Sea, 
according  to  tht  Siarpqf  qf  JSkeH,  Pinehingt  and  Mombif, 
by  Cariew.) 

REDAN  is  the  simplest  kind  of  work  omidoycd  in  ndd 
forlificatiun,  and  il  consists  generally  of  ;i  parapet  of  earth, 
divided  on  the  plan  into  two  faces,  which  make  with  one 
another  a  suhent  angle,  or  one  whose  vertex  is  towards  the 
enemy.  Existing  alone,  the  work  is  capable  of  making 
but  a  feeble  defence,  ainco  its  faces  are  not  defended  by 
any  flanbing  Ore;  and,  being  open  at  tbe  gorge  or  rear, 
the  enemy  may  eaaily  enter  it  m  that  direction.  It  can 
therefore  be  of  use  only  at  an  outpost,  fo  afford  a  mo- 
mentary cover  for  troops  who  are  to  retire  when  a  superior 
force  advances  against  them.  A  redan  may  however  be 
adv  antageously  jilaced  to  cover  the  head  of  u  bridge,  the  en- 
trance into  a  village,  or  defend  the  ground  in  front  of  some 
strong  redoubt ;  a  series  of  them  may  alao  be  conslrncled 
along  tbe  ftont  of  an  amy.  in  order  to  etrengthen  tbe  poei- 
tion  and  cover  tbe  ariiilnij ;  and,  in  all  tbeee  etiuationi^  iS» 
deftet*  aboeo  nMnUojied  oobm  lo  exist,  since  in  the  flnl 
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ease  ttie  gorge  is  protected  by  the  river,  and  in  the  others 
the  faces  and  gorges  are  defended  by  lite  works  or  by  the 
tioojBS  in  the  rear. 

When  it  mquired  to  defend  any  peas  iniiMdiately  on 
the  right  or  1«ft  of  redans,  flanks,  making  aalimt  angles 
with  the  faces  at  points  near  the  extremities  of  ihu  latu  r, 
a:o  given  to  llietn.  w  thai  thov  then  become  what  arc  also 
called  bastions  <ir  lunettes;  and  the  necessity  of  iuivine  a 
crossing  flro  for  the  defence  of  the  ground  in  front,  when 
the  redant  are  not  flanked  by  other  work^  lias  at  times  in- 
duced engineen  to  bnnk  the  Unea'of  pmpat  near  tbo 
gorges,  so  aa  to  ftrm  v»-«nt«rCng  benda^  «nd  thin  eoiMtltiito 
a  wing  on  cai  h  side  at  a  right  angle  with  the  face. 

Anionic  the  works  constructed,  in  1810,  for  the  defence 
of  Li>hon.  redans  wete  frequently  placed  on  jir  )joriinj,' 
knolin,  in  front  of  tbe  great  redoubts,  in  order  to  Hank  the 
ground  wnic-n  was  unseen  fromtha  latter:  their  gorges  were 
piotected  by  paliiad«L  or  by  poiafeia.  tufflaiently  slender 
to  have  been  demolished  by  the  artillery  of  tbe  principal 
work,  had  ilie  enemy  BUPcccdid  in  mpturing  them;  and 
Rood  commHnications  covered  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  or  by  earih  piirpobely  thrown  up,  Were  formed  ui 
order  to  allow  the  defenders,  if  necessary,  to  retire  in  secu- 
rity. The  strong  btone  windmills,  which  in  that  country 
are  often  built  on  aalieot  knoUs  of  ground,  vaiaoeeaaionally 
^eevered  by  redaiu  of  eanb;  and  thun  were  formed  t^oixl 

defensive  posts,  to  each  of  which  the  niill  served  as  a  reduit 
or  keep.  Durinsf  the  slrujrgle  in  the  souih  uf  France,  in 
1813,  Marshal  Soult  caused  redans  lo  be  constructed  asout- 
arorks,  one  below  another,  on  the  descending  tongues  of 
land  which  project  from  the  main  chains  of  beigbta  wboae 
•iimmita  be  bad  erowaed  by  atrong  redoubia. 

Two  redans  connected  together,  ao  as  lo  leaTe  one  le* 
enieritin  angle  in  fi-ont,  form  a  queue  d'hyrondc  ;  and  the 
uuino  uf  buuuet  de  ptSire  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  a 
work  consisting  of  liiree  redans  so  placed. 

REDEMPTION.  (Atonkmknt.I 

REDEMniON.  EQUITY  OF.  [Mortqaob.] 

REDl,  f  RAMCSSCO,  bora  at  Arwuo  in  !•««,  ttvdied 
at  Florenoe  and  Pi«a,  and  look  hit  degree  of  M.D.  !n  the 
"  i  T  T  iroed  university.  He  afterwards  proceeded  lo  Rome 
and  ^iaples,  where  he  applied  himself  lo  llm  study  of  natural 
liistory.and  m.uli-  several  curiou:,  physiological  experiments. 
On  his  return  to  Tuscany,  he  practised  medicine  with  great 
reputation,  and  wrote  several  works  concern  mg  that  science. 
Redi  waaalaoa  met,  and  wiroie  a  dithyramb, '  Baceo  in  Toe* 
caaa.'  in  which  Be  extols  the  vaWoua  piraduce  of  the  Tuscan 
vineyards:  it  is  a  sjilendid  specimen  of  that  species  of 
ooropiisition.  ILs  oihei  woik>  are: — I,  *  E«perieiize  mtoino 
alia  Generuziuncdegli  Insetli,'  Flor^^'nce.  106'^  ;  .'.  "Os-erva- 
saiiuni  utturnu  alle  Vtpere,'  IGG4  ;  3.  '  Espenenze  intorno  a 
diverse  Cose  Naturalt.  partteobrmeate  a  quelle  ehe  ci  »ono 
poriatodall'lndiek*167t,4to. ;  '0«aarvasioniiatortteagli  Ani- 
mali  vieanti  ehe  si  tro^-ano  negl!  Ammali  vivenii.'  1684 :  5. 
*  I.etteia  intorno  all'  Invcnzione  degli  Occhioli.'  1678 ;  6,'Coii- 
sulii  Medici.'  I  7*iG-'.» .  7, '  Letierc  I^miliari.'  i;-2'l-7 ;  S. '  Son- 
etti' anil  other  poetty.  There  are  some  other  of  li  s  minor 
Works  iniierted  in  tbegentiral  ooUeciion, '  Opere  ili  Francesco  ' 
Redi.*  3  vols.  410.,  Vaniee,  1712.  Reili  wa^  a  moisl  cone -t  and 
•bnant  ItaUan  writer,  and  alio  one  of  liie  must  ieamed  m«a 
of  bis  age  and  eountry.  He  was  a  Kreat  Ikvourito  with  tlie 
court  of  Tuscany,  and  was  physicinn  to  the  giand'dttkc 
Fcrdmand  II.    Redi  died  at  Ptsa,  :u  1698. 

RK'DON.     [iLLK  BT  ViLAlNK  1 
RE  DON  DA.  IMONTSKKRAT.J 

REDOUBr  is  a  gencial  name  for  nearly  emy  kind  of 
work  in  the  class  of  field  fortiflcai  ions  ;  thus  a  redan  with 
flanks,  a  parapet  encloaing  a  square  or  polygonal  area,  a 
work  10  toe  lurm  of  a  star  [St\k  port],  and  a  fort  wiili  bas- 
tions at  tlio  angles,  like  iheonreinte  of  a  fortre**,  are  occa- 
siiinally  so  called;  hut  the  sec  piid  of  the-c  is  the  work  to 
whii  h  the  term  is  more  particularly  applied,  and  it  is  that 
which  we  purpose  now  to  desoribe. 

Whea  a  work  to  be  eoostmeted  on  level  ground  is  in- 
tended to  contain  troops  and  anillerv  for  tbe  purpose  of  pre- 
vent'iig  the  en^my  from  occupying  Ine  spot,  and  w  hi-u  there 
is  aa  eijUi*!  probahdily  thai  the  work  may  be  attacked  on 
any  side,  that  spot  should  bequHe  enclosed  by  the  (larapet  ; 
alio  if  the  defence  is  to  continue  only  till  succour  can  arrive 
I  Ibaaray  in  the  vicinity,  iiankmg  defences  being  then 


■eaniely  — ewsary,  a  qimdrangular  fignta  Maymffiea  for  the 
Tlan  off  tbe  viork,  ana  thara  eui  ba  no  reenii  mbj  one  aida 


•baald  ba  iMtger  than  aaotber,  orvhy  tba  tidai  ■boidd  ftrai 


with  each  oili^'i-  .::ivliuv  ri^ni  Cut  whan  the  rodoul^ 

)*  to  occupy  an  emiucace  whose  figure  on  the  plan  is  ine* 
gular,  the  faces  of  tbe  work,  whatever  be  tba  torn  drai 
pradiwed,  mast  neoeHarily  be  traeed  so  aa  to  aonaspond  to 
the  diffiirent  direettons  aienmed  by  tbe  brow  of  the  neight ; 
and  if  the  fire  of  t'l  -  -vork  is  intended  to  defend  some  fixed 
object,  as  a  pass  it;<iJ4iit;  towards  it,  ouc  ul  iLe  faces  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  that  ])ass.  It  may  he  ob« 
served  however  that  in  genial  tbe  number  of  laces,  though 
not  less  than  four,  should  bo  as  few  as  possible.  Tlie  ditcbae 
of  all  polygonal  works  without  re-antering  angles,  are  iaea- 
pable  of  being  defcnled  by  tbe  fire  fWira  the  pnrapeto  aboTe, 
on  account  of  the  heiiiht  and  thickness  of  ibe  latter,  which 
prevent  the  soldiers  from  seeing  them ;  and  a  curvilinear 
redoubt  has,  besides,  two  defects  which  are  irrenicdiuble; 
the  tires  from  us  paja|iets  are  diverging,  therefore  they  pro> 
duce  little  effect  wbilu  tba  enemy  is  advancing  up  to  tlw 
work ;  and  the  ditctab  en  aeeannt  of  its  Ibm.  is  incapaUe  of 
being  defended  from  stoekades  within  it  These  objeiOioai 
a|iply  with  nearly  efjual  force  to  rednuhts  formed  on  regular 
polygons  of  nioie  than  five  or  six  sides.  The  French  now- 
ever  made  a  circular  rc<louht  of  casks  for  the  purp\jsc  of 
strengthening  the  defence  of  tbe  isthmus  at  St.  Sebastian 
previously  to  tba  ^egaaf  that  place  in  1&13;  and  circular 
rodoobtaof  masoniy  an  attypesed  to  be  us^ul  on  tba  tea* 
coaata.  In  the  latter  ntoation  they  are  not  Ihble  to  be  at* 
tacked  by  infantry  ;  and  their  artillery,  which  is  mounted 
on  traversing  platforms,  may  he  fiied  in  any  direction 
against  ships  or  bouts,  should  an  enemy  attempt  n  ^f''^fka- 
tion  of  troo|)s.   [Martello  Towkbs.] 

Beery  work  in  field  as  well  as  in  permanent  fortification  is 
avnounded  by  a  ditch,  from  wlienca  ii  obtained  tlie  earth 
for  tbe  parapet,  and  by  wbiib  tbe  difBcuUir  of  carrying  it  by 
assault  is  increased.  The  ditch  \^  ^:en,  i  ally  croaaed  directly 
opposite  the  entrance  by  a  bridge  ol  liiiiber,  which  should  be 
capable  of  being  drawn  into  the  work,  or  re-plsced  at  plea- 
sure. 1  he  entrance  into  a  redoubt  is  at  a  re-entering  aogie, 
if  there  is  one,  otherwise  it  may  be  about  the  middle  of  one 
of  tbe  faces  on  tbe  sida  wbieb  ia  keat  eKpoaed  to  tba  fiaw  of 
tbe  enemy ;  and,  besides  bdnj?  barrieaden.  it  b  dafin^Ml  bjr 

the  fire  from  a  traverse,  whirli     raised  in  the  jtttaiiar*  and 

perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  llio  passage. 

Redoubts  for  ihe  defence  of  positinns  are  in  general  in- 
tended to  contain  only  about  iif>y  men  with  three  guna;  but 


worka  ia  tba  fimn  of  irtag  ular  polygons  hava  sometii 
b«an  aonstrtieted  of  a  uMgnituda  auOeieni  to  aomtaiB  1690 
men  and  twenty  five  pieees  of  artiDery;  and  ineh  vera  tha 

two  principal  redoubts  (on  Mount  Agm^  and  at  Torres 
Vedras),  formed  in  1810,  in  order  to  protect  Usbon.  These 
were  expected  lo  make  a  vigoi"ous  defence  in  the  event  of 
being  attacked;  but  it  is  admitted  that  theu*  traces,  or 
ground-plan,  was  defective  on  aeoOHOtaif  tba  want  of  flanka, 
and  perhaps  they  would  bava  been  paewated  ftota  kXlwg 
only  by  tbe  strong  diviiMMie  of  troops  who  were  daily  under 
arras  in  their  vicinity.  Tbe  redoubt  constructed  by  tbe 
British  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulon,  in  17^3,  fur  tbe 
protection  of  the  town  and  fleet,  .^  a  a  Ltrgc  work  well  fur- 
nishod  with  arlilleiy;  yet,  on  being  attacke<l  by  the  repub> 
lican  traope,  it  wee  taken,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  in  wbidi 
the  enemy  was  twioe  rapnlaad.  The  ditches  being  unda- 
ilsnded  by  flanks,  tbe  aseulaniii  on  being  driven  into  them. 

re-firmcd  their  order  with  liltle  mcl-jiUiti  i;:  ,  ;iiLd  ;it  the 
I  bird  attack  they  succeeded  in  gettuig  posise^siuu  ui  liie 
woi  k. 

ii  is  admitted  among  military  men  that  in  firing  over  a 
parapet,  the  SOildier  doing  the  duty  as  rapidly  as  poaaibla^ 
and  fearing  to  anpose  bimself  while  adjasiing  bis  musket, 
places  tbe  mtter  meehaaieally  in  adireetion  nearly  perpen- 
dicular  to  tlio  line  of  the  face  behind  which  he  is  Statioiu  d 
It  follows  that  in  front  of  every  salient  angle  of  the  work 
tlieie  must  be  an  undefended  sectoral  space,  as  mn,  in  tha 
subjoined  cut,  which  representa  the  plan  of  a  square  redoubt 
in  which  speea^  in  order  to  avoid  tba  diiaet  flra  from  tha 
faces,  tba  aaamy  nnj  advanea  ta  tha  attaekt  and  on  tbto 
account  it  is  recommended  that  tbe  tkem  of  tbe  work  ahouM 
bo  dispO:<ed  so  that  th  -  nngles  may  be  turned  towards 
ground  winch  is  impasaiible,  or  which  will  not  permit  the 
enemy  to  estaldish  huticnes  for  the  pur(\)sc  of  enQiadiiig 
those  faces.  When  this  disposition  is  not  possible,  varioua 
methods  may  be  adapted  by  which  the  troopa  who  nan  Ihn 
work  might  diiaat  leaia  of  their  fire  within  tbow  saetara. 
Tba  lin^lait  of  tbaM^and  tiMtarkidi  k  gaaaially  pat  in 
pcaetiea^iitafiMiBthoatiitar  AapttMMtBMr  tba  MMtlib 
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perpeDdieulariy  to  the  eopital  (the  lioe  bUoeting  Uie  angle) 
u  at  a6 ;  by  which  means  the  tpaM  between  w  and  s  mav 
b*  duMti/d«flmd«d,«iid  thenetowcv  laA  jy  b«iiig  MBalW 


very  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  men  about  a  and  b  will 
enable  thm  10  ^tm  tMt  uiHiketaan  oblique  diraetiw  ao  as 
to  fire  upon  ftn  «iiMqr  •dfUKtog  vltbiii  thoM  idmm.  A 
Meoad  method  ti  that  of  rounding  off  the  interior  of  the 

jmrapet  at  the  angles,  as  at  cd;  but  this  has  been  objiicled 
to  on  account  of  ihe  divcr^cnry  of  the  lines  of  fire.  The 
third  metiiod,  which  is  uii;i  !i  (Iwelt  on  by  wrilers  on  forti- 
flcation.  contistii  in  forming  the  interior  of  the  parapet  with 
indentations,  as  at  eg  and  / A,  alternately  parallel  and  per- 
fvndieolar  to  the  onpital.  eaeh  indent  being  three  Aet  long ; 
•ad  •  peiepet  of  Ibii  kind  ie  mdd  to  he  m  ermnaiilirit.  It  Is 
evident  that  by  placing  men  contiguously  t  >  if  f  sitJoi?  of 
the^e  indentations,  a  fire  muy  be  kept  up  in  eiiher  of  the 
direci  ri^  just  mentioned;  and  by  placing  them  at  the 
angles,  they  may  gre  perpendicularly  to  the  general  face  of 
the  work-  It  mu8t  be  observed  however  that  the  men  can- 
aot  Are  io  tbcee  different  direetiooa  et  the  aune  time^  be- 
eenaek  Ae  notkeie  enming  one  another,  that  of  one  man 
might  be  injured  by  the  fire  of  the  next.  The  only  objec- 
tions to  this  meihwl  are,  that  the  parapet  can  be  so  formed 
oiih  liy  nil  [1  iii-l  i.t; t » the  corjiR  of  sappers  and  iniiiera, 
who  arc  r^ularly  iraiued  to  the  ranstruclion  of  fortifica- 
tions, but  iNIO.imr  not  be  ^leaent  when  wanted;  and  that 
the  unsteadiness  ortheaoUieie  ia  flringtlnioat  alwnya  ten- 
tee  such  precision  in  tbeftmMion  of  the  work  lueleaa. 

The  ditch  of  a  redoubt  having  no  flanks,  being  unseen 
and  incapable  of  defence  from  the  parapet-s  it  has  lieen  pio 
posed,  in  order  to  have  soni"  r.u  ms  of  anno\  ir.L;  tlio  enemy 
when  in  the  dilcb,  to  form  en  enclosed  space  A,  at  one  or 
more  of  the  angles  of  the  ditch,  by  planting  a  line  of  pali- 
ndee  eeross  the  latter  on  two  contiguona  fiieea  of  the  work; 
the  enclosure  may  have  a  roof  of  timber  oMeied  witheuth. 
sad  loep  holes,  three  feet  asunder,  must  be  cut  in  the  peli- 
Mte,  that  the  defenders  may  be  enabled  to  fire  alont;  the 

Another  method,  which  may  he  advantageously  aik>pted 
when  a  face  of  the  work  has  considerable  length,  i*  to  form, 
as  at  B.  what  is  called  ft  pelisade  oeponniAre.  by  planting 
•oroas  the  ditch,  at  the  middle  of  the  nee,  tiro  row*  of  pah- 
aades  about  Mgfat  feet  asunder ;  ^h  row  being  pierced  with 
loop-holes.  Ine  entrance  into  the  caponniere  is  by  steps  in 
the  interior  of  the  redoubt  and  a  gallerv  unli  r  its  parapet; 
and  this  w.irk,  as  well  as  that  at  A.  may  have  a  roof,  but  in 
DO  case  should  Mich  roof  bo  above  the  level  of  the  natural 
groand,  in  order  that  it  may  be  concealed  as  long  as  possible 
Wmrn  the  viev  ef  the  enemy.  Oim  of  the  redoubu  which 
ma  exeeated  nearLiiboii.  being  commanded  by  a  height  in 
tta  front,  ftore  whenee  the  parapets  naight  have  been  de- 
Mroyed  and  the  interior  ploughed  by  shot,  there  was  formed 
e  gallery  behind  the  counterscarp,  and  opposite  one  uf  the 
angUsofthe  work,  with  loop  holes,  from  wiience  tlie  ditch 
along  eaeh  fine  might  have  been  defended  by  mutketry  if 
the  enemy  bed  yeaeUtted  into  it  Hie  aoil  being  cl>alk,  no 
ttmher-firamm  were  neewMiy  Ibr  the  soppoit  of  the  sides  or 
top ;  and  between  tUi  waimirndthaialmicf  ef  the  redoubt 


there  was  a  gallery  of  ^communication  passing  under  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch. 

A  row  of  palisadea  ia  frequently  planted  quite  along  the 
ditdi  of  a  redoubt  Sometimes  also  the  escarp  of  the  work 
is  fraised,  or  furnished  with  palijiades  planted  in  an  inclined 
posilion,  and  a  line  uf  chevau\-de  fuze  i<(  dispoted  upon  ibe 
berme  In  order  to  retard  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  the 
work  is  generally  tnrrouuded,  at  a  distance  not  e&oeeding 
the  range  of  mudwt-ahot,  by  a  single  or  doable  abetiig  ana 
often  by  two  loweof  pita  called  trout  de  loup. 

The  magnitude  of  ft  redoubt,  whft'etw  be  its  form,  is  de« 
termined  by  the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  tbequaniity  of 
ordnance  by  \thich  it  \*\o  be  defended;  all  Ihe  men  being 
supposeil  to  be  lodged  within  it.  It  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice to  allow  on  (lie  urea  uf  the  terreplein,  imthin  the  foot  of 
the  banquette,  ten  ^uuare  feet  fbc  eftoh  man.  an<l  324  aquaia 
feel  fur  each  piece  of  artillery;  eenMMeatly  when  tbe  n* 
doubt  is  of  a  square  fortn,  the  Dfeftdthofthe  banquette  being 
known  (about  11  foci),  the  length  of  the  crest-lme  on  each 
face  could  be  easily  determined.  In  order  thai  the  de- 
fenders may  conveniently  use  tlieir  arms  on  Uie  banquette, 
it  has  been  customary  to  allow  three  feet  alon^  tbe  c«eat  of 
the  parapet  for  each  man»  who  it  to  stand  cuutiguoudy  Io 
tbe  Ulterior  ahiiw;  aad  it  aaa  eaee  eooaidered  that  a  n* 
doubt  intended  to  make  a  eomiderdtle  reaitlaaee  when 
attacked  on  all  sides,  would  be  adeoualely  garrisoned  if  the 
number  of  men  in  it  were  equal  to  the  number  of  feel  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  crc:>t  of  the  p;irapet ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
there  were  three  ranks  of  men  alon^  each  face,  the  work 
being  supposed  to  be  capable  of  oontftining  such  a  number. 
It  ia  mid  that  eaeh  aide  of  the  equaw  redoubts  which  Mar> 
•bal  Baze  eauied  to  be  oonalriicted  at  the  siege  of  Maea* 
tricht  in  1748  was  above  100  foet  lon^,  men>>ured  on  the 
crest  of  the  parapet  and  that  each  rcduubi  w  as  ^rri»oned 
by  300  men;  and  it  will  be  found  by  ci^mputation  that,  con- 
sistently with  tbe  above  rules,  a  square  redoubt,  each  of 
whom  fhoes  is  sixteen  yards  lung,  iii  tbe  least  that  oaght  ta 
be  eonstructed ;  tat  if  leaa»  the  interior  within  the  banquette 
voold  not  contain  the  number  of  men  neeeemry  to  line  ita 
];:ira;  rt  v.  itli  nne  rank.  But  the  rule  relating  to  the  area 
within  the  banqueitu  has  been  objected  to  as  an  unnecessary 
affectation  of  mathematical  precision.  The  British  en- 
gineers who  constructed  the  works  for  tbe  protection  of 
Lisbon  observe  that,  except  at  night  or  at  the  moment  ef 
being  ftttaeked.  part  of  the  gnrriaon  will  he  on  watch»  ar 
otherwiae  oeeupied  oottideof  thework;  end  even  at  tboee 

times,  at  least  one-third  will  be  under  arnu  on  the  ban- 
quette. Colonel  Sir  John  Jones  suues  lltal  the  stiengihs 
of  the  garrison  were  finally  deiermined  by  allowing  iv-j  men 
per  yard  in  ib«  length  of  the  parapet  for  tbe  e&terior  works* 
and  one  roan  per  y  ard  Ibr  the  intmior  warkt;  dedoetiom 
being  made  for  the  apeeea  wheia  artilleiT  was  to  stand. 
Baeh  gna  takes  up  about  eigbleen  feet  of  Ihe  length  of  a 
parapet. 

The  crest  ol  (tie  parapet  o!  a  leJuubt  may  bo  about  8  feet 
above  the  natural  ground,  unless  the  work  is  to  be  defiladed 
from  sotue  commanding  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
which  case  it  must  be  higher.  Tbe  form  of  a  section  or  pra- 
file  of  the  parapet  is  »imdar  to  that  wbicb  ia  used  for  pei^ 
roanent  Ibrtiflcetion  [LiNat  or  ImraBircRiiBirr./i'.  4],  bat 

the  breadth  of  the  .superior  slope  may  vary  wiih  ilie  nature 
ol'  the  arm  whicli  the  enemv  can  brin^  agiitn>.t  it;  three 
fiH-'t  will  sutlice  if  the  work  can  bo  attacked  by  infantry 
only,  but  It  m»y  be  as  much  as  I U  or  I 'J  feet  if  U  is  to  resist 
field  artillery  of  the  heaviest  calibre.  The  superior  surftea 
of  the  pampet  should  alope  down  toward*  tbe  exterior,  so 
that  tbe  defendero  may  aee  tbe  top  of  the  oounterscarp  of 
the  ditch  in  front;  and  when,  from  the  great  relief  of  the 
work,  this  is  impossible,  tbe  countei^carp  should  be  raii^ed 
by  earth  obtained  from  the  ditch  to  the  heijlit  necessary  for 
this  purpot>e  ;  taking  care  however  to  give  the  raised  earth 
a  gentle  slope  towards  the  exterior,  thai  the  enemy  may  oat 
be  soreened  by  it  The  exterior  of  the  parapet  and  the  eft- 
carp  ef  tbe  diteh  aie  covered  or  reveted  with  aods  when  the 
earth  has  not  sufficient  tenacity  to  stand  unsupported;  and 
when  tbe  work  is  to  resist  tbe  fire  of  heavy  artillery,  the  re- 
vetment might  consist  of  stout  logs  of  timber  planted  ob- 
liquely in  the  ground  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and 
leaning  against  tbe  face  of  the  work.  The  interiar  ttTthe 
parapet  is  usually  reveted  with  sods  or  fascines. 

Radottbts  an  intended  to  Ibrti^'  military  positions,  forwhieh 
purpose  they  usually  occupy  tbe  heights  and  command  the 
deAles;  and  their  magnitude  or  number  muit  dej||ead  uaft* 
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the  time  afforded  for  their  oonstructioQ.  [LiKss  of  In- 
tilbnchiiknt;  Msutary  Positions.]  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  th»j  are  tbrowa  up  during  a  night  to  protect 
aitilhnr  on  tka  winga»  or  in  some  imporiaat  aittiatiim  in 
Ihmtorthe  army,  in  expectation  of  an  engagement  takiiie 
place  the  next  day  i  and  then  they  are  neceitsarily  few  and 
small.  When  Mut  ii^I  SouU  was  reduced  lo  defensive 
operations  in  the  souLli  of  Fiance,  in  1813  and  1814,  l>e 
strongly  entrenched  llie  heights  on  all  the  frontier  between 
the  sea  about  Bayunne  and  St.  Jean-de>Luz, and  the  moun* 
tains  at  St.  Jean  Picd-de  Port;  aa  Mttent  of  above  16 
miles.  The  wurk^.,  which  were  exeeuiad  in  three  monthfi 
vere  generally  irregular  polygons;  and  aome  Of  them  vere 
consiruftcd  for  500  men.  More  than  a  year  was  spent  in 
raising  thu  redoubts  which  covered  Lisbon;  and  con^e- 
quently  these  were  not  only  strong,  but  nunaeruus  beyond 
any  other  example.  [Encahpusnt.]  They  were  uf  every 
trace,  but  mostly  irregular  polrgons,  whose  side^  sometimes 
formed  i»enlerine  anglcai  aa  die  groond  requiMd :  the  two 
great  redoubts  Iwiire  mentioned  were  retrenched  interior 
parapets  which  also  served  as  traverses,  and  each  salient 
point  of  the  redoubt  at  Tories  Vc<Ua>  coiistiuiiod  an  inde- 
pendent IKMt. 

AUack  and  Defence  of  a  Redoubt. — In  the  attack  of  a 
small  redoubt  unprovided  with  artillery,  light  infantry  or 
rittemen,  keeping  for  a  time  as  much  as  possible  covered  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  endeavour  to  surround  tlie 
Work«  and,  by  a  fire  of  miuketi]f,  directed  towards  the  crest 
of  the  parapet,  to  diminish  that  of  the  defenders.  The  as- 
sailing trix>|)S  then  gradually  close  in  upon  the  redoubt,  and, 
while  one  division  remains  on  the  counicrscaip  to  continiif; 
tbi*  fire,  shoulil  the  defenders  sliow  iheiuselves  upon  the 
parapets,  the  rest  descend  into  the  ditch,  where,  having  col- 
leetod  tbeittWlves  in  parties  or  small  columns,  they  mount 
the  parapet  on  eaeh  side  of  a  salient  angle ;  then  developing 
themselves  on  the  summit,  they  make  a  irenenil  disehar^ 
aiH  rnur:  the  work.  In  order  to  avoid  accidents  in  descend- 
ing into  iho  ditch,  or  in  ascending  the  escarp,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  bayonets  should  not  be  fixed  by  the 
assailants  till  they  have  gained  the  heme  of  the  work. 

But  if  the  redoubt  is  of  cunstdetabl*  magnitude,  if  it  is 
Airnished  with  artiUeiy»  and  moraoTar  proteeied  bj  pali- 
sadee  in  the  diidiee,  and  abalh  or  other  obstacles  in  the 
front,  the  attack  must  bo  conducted  with  more  powerful 
means.  It  shoiud  commence  by  a  fire  of  artillery  directed 
partly  so  as  to  enfilade  the  parapets,  break  down  the  pali- 
sades and  derange  the  abatis,  and  partly  to  destroy  the 
merlons  which  cover  the  artillery  of  the  work.  The  fire  of 
tbe  latter  being  thus  in  some  measure  silenced,  the  light  in- 
Ibntiy,  as  in  tbe  former  tut,  endeavour  by  mnsketry  to  pre- 
vent the  defenders  from  manning  tbe  parapets;  and  in  the 
mean  time  columns  of  troops  advance  towards  the  angles, 
being  preceded  by  parties  of  sappt-Ts  and  miners,  who  make 
openingfl  for  them  in  the  line  of  abatis,  or  cover  with  timbers 
tlie  trous  de  loup,  if  snch  there  be.  If  the  ditcli  is  deep, 
the  descent  into  it,  and  the  subsequent  ascent  of  the  es- 
carp, must  be  facilitated  either  by  placing  scaling-ladders  or 
bj  ibrowtng  in  Ibscines  or  baga  01  ha* and  any  paliodee 
or  otiier  obetades  whfeb  may  not  batre  been  dwplaeed  by  the 
artillery,  must  now  bo  cleared  away  by  the  woikin,'  p  .mi-jh 
which  ascorapatiy  the  troops.  The  fire  of  the  covering  par- 
tiCH  roust  cease  while  the  a>tsailant<!  are  mounting  the  paia- 
pet,  but  It  must  recommence  if  they  should  be  repelled:  in 
the  latter  case  the  storming  troops  reform  their  order  in  tbe 
ditcb.  and  again  attempt  to  enter  tbe  work.  It  may  be  sup* 
|NMed  that  at  length  they  will  Mieeeed,  when  the  defonders. 
if  not  provided  with  a  redoubt  to  which  they  may  retire  for 
the  purpose  of  capitulating,  muttt  surrender  at  discreiion. 
In  17'Ki  ihe  P'reiu  li  camp  11  nder  Valenciennes  was  protected 
by  wurks  which,  though  furnished  with  artillery,  were  open 
at  the  gorge  ;  and  in  an  attack,  the  British  cavalry,  having 
entered  those  works  at  their  rear,  made  prisoners  of  all  the 
dnfonden. 

When  a  redoubt  ia  tfaientened  with  an  attack,  tbe  officer 
eommandinR  it  endeavoura  to  provide  against  the  event  by 
disposing  in  front  of  tbe  work  all  possible  obstacles  to  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  by  placing  sand-bags  on  the  pa- 
rapeis  in  order  to  cover  tho  defenders,  who  are  to  fire 
through  small  intervals  left  for  the  purpose:  these  mea- 
sures should  be  taken,  if  not  before^  auring  tbe  night  pre- 
ceding the  attack ;  since  the  latter  ganernUy  tokes  place 
eailf  m  the  morning.  On  tbe  advaiweor  tlm  imnilants.  the 
vmUtty  «r  thn  iMTk  it  BHdn  m  pl»7  vpob  tfaalr  Mhnraa; 


and  the  fire  of  musketry  commences  as  soon  as  the  iatter 
are  within  the  proper  range.  Tliese  fires  are  kept  up  vigo- 
rously while  the  assailants  are  clearing  awav  tbe  obstaelea. 
and  until  they  have  descended  into  the  ditch.  Shonld  tAe 
work  have  flanks,  and  tbe  guns  behind  them  be  not  dLs- 
mounted,  a  fire  of  grape-shot  and  of  musketry  must  now  be 
directed  alon^  tbe  dilche!>;  while  hand-grenades  and  stones 
are  thrown,  and  live  shells  are  rolled  into  them  from  the 
parapets  of  the  faces.  The  blorming  troops  may  however 
persevere,  and  may  at  length  mount  upon  the  parapet,  in 
which  case  they  must  be  received  by  a  fire  of  musketry  ftom 
the  defendoia  on  tba  terreplein;  and  tbe  latter,  if  vm- 
powerad,  muat  endeavoitr  to  retire  or  eapitnlate. 

Any  works  constructed  within  others,  in  order  tn  prolong 
their  defence,  or  to  afford  a  retreat  for  the  troops  who  occupy 
them,  are  also  called  redoubts  ;  but  by  the  French  eiiiri- 
neers,  reduits  or  retrcncbmente.  [Kxtunchubnt  ;  Blocx« 

HOUSE.] 

REDRUTH,  an  vnineoffpontad  market-town  in  the 
hundred  of  Pbnwitb,  in  tbe  oaufrtjr  of  OomvaH,  S68  milea 

from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  by  the  Southampton 
railroad  to  the  Andover-road  station  (55  milcii),  and  irorn 
thence  by  Andover,  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Bndport,  Exeter, 
Launceston,  Bodmiu,  and  Truro.  It  is  suppoMd  to  be  a 
very  old  town ;  the  original  name  was  Dredniitli,  interpreted 
to  mean  Druids'  town ;  but  it  did  not  possess  any  import- 
ance till  modern  times,  when  itaeoppeMnineabBTegiTeii  It 
wealth  and  population. 

Tbe  area  of  tbe  parish  is  3770  acres.  The  population,  in 
)h3I,  was  81&1.  The  town  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  one  long  street,  running  north- 
east and  south-west,  inditlerently  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Uny,  is  about  tudf  a  mile 
south-west  of  tbe  town;  it  was  rebuilt  a.d.  1770.  Then 
are  tbe  lemaina  of  an  antient  chapel  in  tbe  towiw  and 
there  are  meeting-boasM  for  Baptists,  Qoakers,  and  Piri> 
mitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are  a  market- 
house,  shambles,  a  small  theatre,  acd  a  spacious  haudsame 
savings'  bank,  which,  there  beiOg  no  town-hall,  is  used 
upon  the  revision  of  lists  of  county  voters  aiui  fur  other 
public  purposes.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  flMrkntrpliM  ia 
a  cloek-towcr  with  an  illimiinated  olook. 

The  weaith  of  the  town  fa  derived  fiom  tbe  vahiabU 
tin  and  cupper  mines  in  thi!>  and  the  adjacent  parishes. 
There  are  weekly  sales  of  copper-ore,  and  stores  of  suoh 
articles  as  the  miners  require  are  kept  in  the  town.  There 
are  two  weekly  markets;  the  Friday  market  is  a  oona»- 
derable  cornFiMrkat;  miw  aw  tbrae  yearly  foinvchiaiiy 
for  cattle. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  tbe  aiebdeacenry  of  Cornwall 
and  diocese  of  Exeter,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  4.32/., 
with  a  glebe-houee.  There  were,  in  1833,  one  in&nt-scbool, 
with  154  children  of  both  sexes;  seventeen  duy-schools, 
with  :i72  male  and  190  female  scboUrs ;  and  three  Sunday 
sclioois,  with  3»4  male  and  SOi  fonmla  adielatfc  Thane  ia  a 
sul^icnption  readine-TOom. 

There  are  aemm  viUa^  in  the  parish ;  at  one  of  tiMMtt, 
oalled  Plaingwaiy  (thatu,  inCorniah*  ^nanguan^  the 
plain  of  sport  or  pestime^  are  the  remains  of  one  of  tbe 
■  round*: '  ill  which  plays  v-crv  -jutiently  pcrforme<l.  Tliese 
rounds  art;  described  in  ;liL'  Lirticic  Cornwall  [vol.  viii., 
p.  3S]. 

The  Redruth  and  Chasewaler  (or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  Redruth  and  Deveton)  rulway  extends  from  Bedh 
ruth  to  Devorom,  aabipping^fdaoe^  «n  a  ereek  rvnnii^  vf 
flrom  Falmouth  harbour.  It  trawwei  the  great  mining 

parish  of  Gwennap,  and  communicatee  by  bfunehea  with 
other  mining  districts,  and  also  with  Portreatb.  a  seaport 

on  the  North  (Jliannel.  The  carriages  are  drawn  by  horses, 
at  a  rate  of  three  or  four  milc^  per  hour.  This  railway  is 
used  chiefly  for  the  conveyance  of  ores  from  the  mines  to 
the  places  of  shipment ;  coals,  timber,  from  the  wturfii 
to  the  mines ;  and  flour  and  meirdiandiae  to  Redruth  and 
the  intervening  Ttllagee.  By  meana  of  a  abort  branch  it 
joins  the  railway  from  Redruth  to  Hayle.  the  waggoits  or 
carriages  being  loaded  and  unloaded  from  one  railway  to  the 
other.  The  length  of  the  main  line  is  about  touriccn  mile*. 
This  railway,  which  was  formed  under  an  Act  passed  A 
18  24,  has  been  open  about  fifteen  years,  and  has  pioved  very 
profitable. 

Tbe  Uaylo  railway,  whien  wan  also  oonatruetad  bj  a 
joint4toBk  company,  under  Aoia  chtained  in  1884  and 
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town  of  Redruth,  the  adjacent  mines,  and  the  port  of  Haylf% 
its  extreioo  length  being  about  twelve  mile«.  It  baa  several 
lw*BAluMk  the  prineipkl  of  whieh  is  abou%  three  miles  and  a 
iHdf  in  extend  rad  eomraunieataa  widi  IK^  wsapurt  of  Port- 
reath.  T!ie  Iitie  is  worked  by  locomoiix..  nd  scaliunary 
ateam  pnnino.s,  at  a  s|i(.eil  uf  from  twelve  to  twenty  milen 
an  hour,  ilic  latter  bmng  used  in  some  parts  on  account  of 
the  ste«pi)e»sof  the  inclined  planes  The  traffic  is  of  much 
tiMnme  description  as  that  un  the  Redruth  and  DeverDti 
nilvijr,  and  4  laige quantity  of  gensnl  manhkodiaa  it  ood- 
wjred  inhnd,  wbieh  is  brought  by  •  atcuBer  that  plias  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Hayle  and  Brittol.  This  railwar  fon 
which  no  passentters  are  coaveyMl)  ba^  been  open  about 
threu  years,  but  hw  DM  llithflttO  fMllMd  lh« «Sp0etMioils 
tt»  fHojectors. 
REDSTART.  [Svlviadk] 

RKDU'CriO  AD  ABSURDUM.    [Absurdum.  Rk- 

DUCTIO  KD.] 

RSDUdriGN.  This  tenn  is  OMd  in  arithmetic  in  the 
vdl-kitown  aetlM  of  the  operattoo  of  turning  one  denumina- 

tiun  of  weiulits  or  measures  into  anuthcr;  thus  shillings 
nay  be  rtducod  to  pounds,  or  pounds  to  shillings.  It  is 
aI->o  used  in  the  sumc  sense  thmughou!  analysis,  namel\, 
that  of  hringin:.;  one  t'oi  ni  into  another,  making  one  question 
depend  upon  aiiuther,  &LC.;  in  fact,  for  transformation  gene- 
nllj.  It  won  to  be  wished  that  the  Utior  word  tnmaltm- 
•tlon  ehould  take  {ta  plaeo  whonevar  the  two  fbnns  are  of 

rqua!  rlilTlciiUy  or  the  two  fiuestions  of  the  same  character, 
&c.,  and  ilial  rcductiun  shoukl  be  e[ii)iloyed  only  when 
there  is  really  a  reduction,  that  is,  a  bringm;:  down  eiiher 
of  dimension  or  dilliculiy,  Man\  writers  du  use  the 

word  thus,  and  thus  nnl\,  but  others  do  rmt. 
REDUCllON  INTO  POSSESSION.  [PoeasaaioN.] 
KBEP8.  or  CORAL  RBBF8,  are  a  peculiar  kind  of 
rock  which  occurs  abundantly  in  some  parts  uf  the  ocean. 
They  differ  from  other  rocks  in  extending  over  a  considerable 
Bp;ice  of  the  sea  in  lentith.  wiih  a  very  iianow  widih.  Gene- 
rally ibey  arealsoouly  a  lew  feet  below  water;  so  thai  on  the 
side  where  they  are  washed  by  the  open  aM,  aliaavjr  farf  is 
ooniinuaUy  running  against  ibem. 

Raafa  appear  under  various  forms.  In  some  places  they 
•re  contiguous  to  the  shores,  as  in  the  Red  Saa;  in  otben 
they  fringe  the  shores,  being  sepsrated  frnm  them  by  ananow 
channel  uf  moderate  depth.  Sonictinif's  they  surround 
islatids  at  a  considerable  distaiuc  froai  ihc  shores,  and  the 
islands  90  encircled  arc  almost  without  exception  of  volcanic 
origin.  Very  frequently  they  surround  a  pun  ion  of  the  sea, 
witbin  which  there  are  aona  email  ielandl.  which  are  ofien 
cootignout  to  the  re«lt»  «nd  eean  to  be  a  part  of  tbeia,  as 
both  are  eofoposed  of  tbe  urae  naterial.  There  are  also 
coral  rpef^  at  a  great  distance  from  tho  land,  which  run 
nearlv  parallel  to  it,  like  a  barrier.  Among  the  latter  are 
thoae'of  the  Oonl  Sea*  akmg  tb«  eeatam  ooaat  of  AtiattaUa. 
[PACtnc] 

The  attention  of  navigators  and  naturalists  was  first  at- 
tracted to  those  ialanda  which  go  under  the  name  of  Lagoon 
Itlanda.  A  reef  appioaebinx  in  form  to  a  circle  aumniods 
a  part  of  the  aea  and  forms  a  lagoon,  on  the  inner  pan  of 
vbirh  there  an*  utiully  teveral  smaller  blands,  wooded  and 
inhabited,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  reefs  themselves,  and 
frequently  extend  along  them  with  little  interruption.  The 
water  on  tbe  outside  is  always  nearly  unhuhuniable,  but 
within  the  reefs  good  anchorage  ia  generally  (bund,  and  iho 
reef*  themselves Itave  one  or  more  opening!  of  deep  water, 
bv  wb:ch  the  laigest  venela  may  enter  the  nfoon.  Arenraie 
OMerrer*  soon  discovered  (hat  tbe  reeft  were  eompoaed  of 
coral,  and  were  the  pruduciion  of  an  animal.  On  these  cir- 
eumstanees  the  tirsl  llieoij  of  reefs  wiis  fuuiide<l.  Tins 
theory  received  some  addition  from  Forster,  who  aceom- 

Einied  Captain  Couk  on  hia  second  vuygge.    According  10 
im«  they  are  raised  by  ihc^e  small  animals  perpendiculaily 
like  a  wall,  firom  a  great  depth  to  a  very  small  distance  from 
the  MirflMe  ef  the  tea,   Tbe  waves  afterwards  bring  sand. 
rDuscle«,  tang,  and  pieces  of  coral,  and  depoait  tnem  on 
the  reef,  which,  in  this  way,  is  gradually  raised  above  the 
sea-level,  and  becomes  fit  for  vegeiaiioii.  Currents  and  »ea- 
fo*l*  bimg  the  seeds  of  marine  |>hmt!i,  which,  being  decom- 
posed, form  a  mould  on  which  the  cocua-nut  palni,  when 
earned  thither  by  the  waves,  thrives  luxuriantly.   This  . 
theory  of  Poraterwaa  adopted  andexiended  by  Flindera,  wbo  j 
ia  aurveying  tbe  eoaata  of  Australia  had  abundant  oppor*  j 
tnitieo  oTuMtirving  the  ftcmatkm  of  tbeae  iilanda;  and  i 
iMfft  bylteMhud  GhaaiMO.  The  lM»4MNitieBed| 


naturalist  accompanied  Kotxebue  on  his  first  voyage  of  du* 
covcry  (1815-18I8>. 

But  facte  have  since  been  obierved  by  Quoy  and  Gaimaid. 
who  accompanied  Preycinet  on  bia  votage,  and  published 

their  obser>'ations  in  tho  '  Annates  dea  Sciences  Naturelles,* 
whii-h  are  inconsi^itent  with  this  theory.  They  found  tha^ 
the  reefs  did  not  eniiiely  consist  of  corul,  and  ibat  the  layer 
of  coral  hardly  ext-eeded  a  few  taihoms  in  depth.  Besides 
this  the  polypiariawhiehare  able  to  form  anch  a  layerdoneC 
inhabit  the  aaa  to  any  greai  depth,  and  are  not  Ibuad  where 
the  water  is  wore  than  SO  fbet  deep.  They  thetefore  sup- 
posed that  these  animals  executed  their  work  only  in  those 
parts  of  the  sea  where  the  bottom  had  been  rai»«d  by  sora* 
natural  cause  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  suiv 
puru^  their  theory  by  adducing  the  fact  that  the  coniinuily 
of  every  lagoon- reef  was  broken  at  one  or  more  places,  so  a»  to 
constitute  a  sliaii  of  very  deep  water,  which  could  not  be  the 
fliae  if  these  works  were  carried  en  at  a  depth  of  from  100 
to  200  fatliums.  Thia  theory  eoiarides  with  the  views 
adopted  by  Von  Buch,  in  his  description  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  has  been  ad(j|itcd  by  Ehrenberg,  in  his  pam|'hlet 
'  Uober  d.c  Natur  und  Bildung  der  Coralleninseln  und  Cw- 
rallenbankc  im  rothen  Mecre;  and  b\  Darwin,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  '  Surve)ing  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and 
Beagle.'  The  Ust  mentioned  writer  however  doeanot  delibt 
that  the  leefii  which  form  the  lagoon  ialanda  ere  composed 
of  Boiat  to  a  great  depth,  much  greater  indeed  than  tliose 
polypiaria  which  form  tnem  Oiin  live  in  Uo  explains  this  in 
a  \ery  ingenious  way,  by  supposing  that  they  furmerly  had 
an  elevated  j-^iiii  l  ,n  the  miadle,  but  that  in  those  jioriions 
of  tho  sea  where  they  now  occur,  the  botiooi  uf  tbe  viaiers 
was  gradually  lowered  by  subsidence,  by  which  the  poly- 
piaria were  enabled  to  ooniinue  their  work  lariber,  ana  the 
mounfainous  islands  in  the  middle  diaappeered.  In  other 
purt!>  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  the  contrary  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place:  tbe  bottom  of  the  tea  was  ele- 
vated, and  in  these  tracts  volcano  islands  occur.  Heobse:vcs 
that  in  this  respect  these  seas  may  be  divided  inio  broad 
bandi,  in  which  an  elevation  and  submeisiun  has  alternately 
tiki  n  place;  and  he  draws  from  it  sonwimporlaol  infereuoCS 

REFLECTION.  [OpncaO. 

REFLECTING  INSTRUHBNTS.  vii..  reflecting  circle 

and  sextant.  [Skxtant  ] 
REFLKCTING  TELESCOPE.  [TatiacoHB.] 
REFORMATION  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
great  schism  which  took  place  in  the  Western  Church  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sisteenth  century,  and  by  Which  about 
one-fourth  of  tbe  ponnlation  ef  Buiope  has  bewne  sepantad 
ih>m  tbe  Chttreh  or  Rome.  Tbe  eountriee  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  have  become  predominant, 
being  tbe  creed  ef  the  ^ai  majority  of  tbe  people,  are  S^e- 
dcii,  Denmark,  N  i  v  i  v  England,  Scotland,  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  the  kinj;doros  of  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
Wilriemberg.  the  electorate  of  lies  e  CaMcl,  the  grand- 
duchies  of  HcsFc  Darmsiadt  and  Mecklenburg;  the  land* 

S-aviat  uf  Hesse  Uuiuburg.  the  <luehies  of  Naaaaa  and 
runawiekt  tbe  principaliiies  of  Anhalt,  Lippe.  and  some 
others ;  the  fiee  towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  and 
Liibcck  ;  tlio  Russiaii  Baltic  provinces  of  Livonia,  E»ihunis, 
Cuurland,  and  Finnland  ;  tbe  Swis&  cantonn  of  Bern,  Ziirich, 
Basle,  Schaflfhau^cn,  Aargau,  Thurgau,  Grisuns,  Vaud, 
Glarus,  Appcnzell,  Neuchatel,  and  Geneva.  The  counlriea 
in  which  the  reformed  doetrines  are  followed  by  part,  but 
Dot  tbe  m^oril*  of  ihe  population,  are  Hungary,  Trans)!* 
vania.  ibe  trimnd-docby  of  wden  and  aoine  minor  German 
states,  France,  the  Swiss  canton  of  St.  Gall,  and  Ireland. 
Besides  these,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  of  North  America,  us  well  as  of  tiie  Englilh  WnL 
Dutch  colonies,  follow  the  same  mudo  of  faith. 

Inurder  to  understand  correctly  the  hisiory  of  the  Re- 
formation, it  is  neresaary  to  be  nrquainled  with  tho  social, 
political,  and  intellectnu  aiate  of  Eurape  in  the  flfleenth 
centniy;  and  fur  this  purpose  tbe  histories  of  the  Councils 
of  Constance  and  of  Basle,and  tlie*  Historia  BubeiDii-a,'  by 
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i,  arc  of  great  service.  [I'lus  II.] 


Previous  to  the  Refoi  asaiion,  the  see  of  Rome  i  lumieil  of 
divine  right,  and  asserted,  wiih  the  assitlanre  of  ihe  lay 
power  of  the  various  states  of  Europe,  an  abMilute  auihoiity 
over  tbe  whole  Christian  Church,  and  consequently  over 
the  popelaiion  of  all  Europe^  with  the  exception  of  the 
provineea  of  iheTurkioh  enHpiro^thedomiiiionaef  thactar 
of  RtMMia,  ud  M  part  of  PoIoimL  wb«o  tho  loiloni  at 
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Greek  ehurch  was  estublUlicd.  By  virtuo  of  (his  supreme 
aatboriiy,  the  Ruinau  pontiff  decuWil  absolutely  all  aoubts 
and  disputes  which  might  arise,  whether  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine. Jul  isdietion,  ordiseiplilM :  bb  decisions  were  considered 
at  infiulible;  end  wboever  resisted  or  gainseyed  then  was 
eon<^idered  a  heretic,  and  as  such  liable  lo  oenooieal 
censures,  and  also  fo  the  temporal  penaliies  awarded  by  the 
canon  law  against  hcreiics.  Tlie  jjoM  rnment  of  the  ohurch 
was  therefore  absolule;  and  the  church,  or  ralher,  the 
Usbop  ef  lloine»  as  head  of  the  church,  assumed  also  a 
•opremaey  even  in  temporal  matters,  although  the  exercise 
of  tbie  toet  supremacy  was  resiste<l  by  various  pnnr«s. 
[GRsoomrTn.;  iKitocBMrllL;  ImrocBifrlV.i  Gsmort 
\X.] 

The  great  object  of  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  to  overthrow  the  principle  of  absoluti&m  in  the  guvem- 
mentof  the  church,  by  contesting  the  infallibility  and  su- 
pmnaey  of  tlie  bishop  of  Rome.  This  had  been  already 
eontested.  and  indeed  set  aside  by  the  Councils  of  Constance 
and  of  Basle;  but  the  point  uf  contention  had  ne\'er  been 
filially  and  permanently  settled.  [Pope.]  The  reformers  of  the 
sixteenili  conUiry  bowever  went  muoh  fariher;  they  denied 
the  absolute  avilhority  even  of  the  councils,  and  tbeyleatied 
towards  tlic  popular* or  democratic  principle  in  religious 
nailers*  b;  aUowine  the  right  of  individual  interprotalion  of 
the  Seripturee.  ano  distnrding  all  tradition  and  human  au- 
thority in  matters  of  faiih.  And  here  it  must  be  obeerved 
that  previous  to  the  sixteenth  eentnry  sefetat  of  tbe  most 
strenuous  oppmers  of  Roman  absolutism  in  matters  of  juris- 
diction and  discipline,  such  as  Gerson,  chancellor  uf  ihe 
university  of  Paris,  in  his  work.  *  De  Modis  uiiiendi  ct  re- 
fv>rmandi  Ecclesiam  in  Concilio  Univcrsali,'  never  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  tbe  church  in  council  assembled  to  de- 
cide upon  matters  of  doctrine,  and  to  enforce  decision 
against  all  dissenter*  even  by  means  of  temporal  penalties. 
In  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Pr  iL-i  >,  on  the  Hus- 
site controversy,  which  is  given  by  CiA  luteus,  'Historia 
Hussitarum' (lib.  i.).  Gerson  recommends  the  axe  and  the 
etake  as  the  last  effectual  means  of  extirpating  heresy: 
*  Superest  igitur,  velut  in  deepentn  peite^  securis  brachii 
aeeuiaris,ex^ens  hwwses  cum  auetoribn*  Bttii.et  in  ignem 
mittens.  Providens  bac  tenia  severitate  et  ntserleorai,  ut 
f.ic  dicatur,  crudetitate,  ne  bermo  talium.  vcluti  caneer. 
serpat  in  pcrnicicm  tani  propriam  quam  alienani.'  This 
spirit  of  intolerance  i*  therefure  not  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
sea»  but  is  a  consequence  of  the  absolute  principle  of  the 
Luin  or  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  our  own  times,  Llo- 
KOie,  Um  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  whilat  censuring  the 
praetfeeof  thai  tribunal,  whieh  he  oontiders  as  illegal,  thinks 
it  proper  timt  the  respective  bishops  should  prosecute  here- 
tics; and  ihe  Spanish  Cortes  of  1812,  when  they  abolished 
the  court  of  ihe  Holy  Office,  staled,  as  one  of  ilieir  reasons, 
that  the  diocesan  courts  were  tho  proper  authority  fur  pro- 
aeoBlinv  Mid  repressing  heresy.  But  the  reformers  of  the 
•txtaenth  century  denied  this  abeolnie  authority  of  diurch, 
eouneit,  or  bishop,  and  as  in  the  course  of  tiieir  struggle 
they  were  met  by  several  dogmas  or  dorlrinal  tericts  derived 
either  from  passages  of  the  Scriptures  as  iniorpreted  by  the 
Roman  church,  or  Iroin  tradnion,  or  from  decisions  of  the 
councils  or  decretals  of  the  popes,  which  were  urged  in  op- 
pwition  lo  them,  they  set  about  translating  and  comroeniin^ 
OQ  the  Sorintures,  aubstituttng  a  different  interpreiaiion 
tbe  dtsputea  pesMgee,  and  thus  sapping  the  very  foundations 
of  iIiL  wliolo  fabric  of  church  a^itli  inir.  A  sketch  of  tho 
roaiuitir  m  which  the  Reformation  began  in  Germany  is 
given  under  Luthkr. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  several  writers  that  the  principles 
asserted  by  Luther  and  other  reformers  were  those  of  the  eui  ly 
•geeof  thecb  urch :  butaU  that  ean  be  proved  aeems  to  be  that 
in  almost  every  age  since  tbe  apostolie  times  tfiere  has  been 
here  and  there  a  display  of  op|x)sition  to  the  absolute  sys- 
tem in  the  church;  that  some  peculiar  doctrines  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  had  been  asserlod  by  otl.t::-,  1  before  them  ; 
snd  that  the  Vuidenses  especially  and  their  neighboui.s  of 
thefalleysof  Daunhine  had  retained  from  time  immemorial 
n  afctem  of  churca  discipUne  similar  to  that  ettablithed  by 
the  Reftarmation  in  the  diorebes  of  Switzertand  and  Soot- 
land.  [Valdknses.] 

Principal  Epochi  in  the  Ilxslnnj  of  thr  Rrformatirm. — 
Luthor  began  liis  course  of  opposition  to  Rume  by  his  mc- 
Dionible  thc^c^  af^tiinst  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which  he 
~  'on  the  doors  of  tbe  cathedral  jof  Wittenberg  in 
U  M  of  Ootober.  1517.  rLomnu]  In  lftl9.LutiMr, 


in  his  disputation  with  Eckius,  questioned  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  over  tbe  church,  m  well  as  the  doctrines  of  purga- 
tory, auricular  confession,  and  absolution;  and  heaAerwards 
published  several  treatises,  in  wliieh  he  expressed  hi* distent 
more  openly. 

In  June,  1520,  pope  Leo  X.  issued  a  bull  condemning  as 
heretical  forty-one  propositions  extracted  from  Luther's 
writings.  Luther  appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  General 
Council,  and  publicly  burnt  Leo's  bull  (December,  1520). 
On  tbe  6tb  of  January,  1521,  Leo  expelled  Luther  from  the 
communion  of  the  church.  In  April  of  the  same  year 
Luther  appeared  before  tbe  diet  of  Hu  empire  at  Worma. 
defended  the  substance  of  his  tenets,  and  maintained  that 
both  popes  and  councils  were  liable  to  err.  He  was  ordered 
to  leave  Worms,  uhich  he  did  unmolested,  as  he  had  a  safe 
conduct:  but  afier  his  departure  he  and  his  adherents  were 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

Contemporary  with  Luther,  Zwingli  was  pursuinc  a  like 
course  in  Bwitiertaiid.  It  was  in  lfll8  that  Zwingu.  with 
out  knowing  then  anything  of  Luther's  proceedings  at  Wit- 
tenberg, opposed  the  sale  of  indulgetices  in  the  church  of 
Rinsiedlcti,  and  preached  ogainst  the  abuses  of  that  prae* 
tice.  In  1519,  Zwtngli,  being  transferred  to  theGross Mtin- 
ster,  or  collegiate  church  of  Ziirich,  began  to  preach  openly 
not  only  against  indul^mces,  but  against  the  numerous  out- 
ward forms  of  chureh  worship,  wMeh,  he  said, '  fatigued  the 
body  without  enlightening  the  mind  or  purifyingthe  heart.* 
About  the  same  time  BulTin^er  at  Bremgarten,  (Eculampa- 
dius  at  Ba  li  ,  n'neanus  at  Cilarus,  Wyttcnhach  at  Bienne, 
and  Berihuld  Hallcr  at  Bern,  preaclired  similar  principles; 
ilsey  insisted  upon  the  Liturgy  being  translated  into  the  oral 
language  of  (he  people,  and  nadually  proceeded  to  ouestion 
tbe  ngbt  assumed  by  the  Roman  pontiff  of  deeiaing  all 
questions  of  religion.  The  court  of  Rome,  whose  attention 
was  engrossed  by  Luther^  German  schism,  did  not  fbr  som« 
years  notice  what  *as  going  on  in  Switzerland;  but  the 
bishop  of  Constance  forbade  the  preaching  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  ordered  the  Papal  bulls  against  Luther  to  be  duly 
registered  and  promulgated.  It  appears  that  the  bishop  con- 
sidered the  new  opinions  in  Switzerland  as  derived  from  and 
identical  with  those  preached  by  Luther  in  Saxony.  This 
however  was  not  exactly  the  case,  fbr  tbe  Reformation  of 
Switzerland  was  of  native  [rrowth,  and  independent  of  tbe 
German  Reformation  ;  and  it  differed  from  it  from  the  flrst 
in  some  of  its  doctrinen. 

At  Ziiiich,  in  1522,  Zwingli  published  hit '  Apolcgetieus 
Architeles,'  in  defence  of  his  doctrine.  CtonfiMTetteee  Wem 
hdd  between  Zwingli  and  his  friends  (who  now  assumed  the 
name  of  'Bvangelicals').  and  Paber,  vicar- general  of  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  and  other  papal  advocates,  but  no  ap- 
proximation was  effected  between  the  two  parties.  In  1523 
tho  great  council  or  legislature  of  Ziirich  forbade  tbe 
preaching  of  any  doctrine  which  was  not  eiearlT  founded  oa 
the  Scriptures,  and 'removed  the  images  fton  the  drarehea. 
Shortly  after  tliey  abolished  the  service  of  the  mass,  as  well 
as  processions  and  pilgrimage*,  promulgated  a  new  Liturgy, 
and  suppiessed  convents  In  1626  conferences  were  held  at 
Buden  between  the  Evangelicals  and  several  Rooiao  C^lbolio 
doctors  and  monks.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  waa 
published  at  Lusem:  *  Caussa  Helvetica  Ortbodoxm  Fidei 
colli raHeninum  Luthernm*  Zwinglium,  (Beolampadinm, 

&C.* 

In  January,  1528,  tbe  (Council  of  Bern  appointed  a  new 
and  final  conference  lo  he  held  in  that  city,  and  invited  tbe 
four  btshups  of  Switzerland,  Basle,  Lausanne,  Constance, 
and  Sion,  as  well  as  deputies  from  the  clergy  of  all  the  can- 
tons, to  attend.  The  four  bishops  declined,  aind  aix  canton^ 
namely,  Luzem,  Zug,  the  three  Waldstatlea,  and  FrmboTa^ 
did  not  send  any  deputations.  Zwingli  came  from  Zurich, 
accompanied  by  twenty-five  deputies:  Basle,  Schsffhausen, 
Appenzell,  Glarus.  Soleure,  as  well  as  the  Gri.-ons,  and 
the  towns  of  St.  (rail,  Bienne,  and  Lausanne,  t-ent  each 
its  ileputaiion.  It  was  aho<^ethcr  a  solemn  assembly,  the 
most  important  that  had  ever  met  in  Swilierland  on 
this  momentous  controversy.  Regulations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  9rder  and  the  mode  of  praceedingtwere  enforced 
by  the  magistrates  of  Bern.  Tt  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
claimed that  'no  argument  shouM  be  admitted  in  the  con- 
ference which  wa?.  not  grounded  on  a  text  of  Scripture,  to 
the  exrlusiiin  of  other  authorities.  This  exclusion  militated 
Strongly  against  the  Roman  (^tholic  disputants;  the  con- 
ference however  lasted  nineteen  days,  and  tbe  Evangelicad 
doctom  dinUT^A  mm  ImmiiV  Uwattaeir  adviefiiiiM.  ^ 
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SMloai  RoDmn  Cttholie  priMt  of  Soleura  observad  Witariy, 
that  had  his  brethren,  ana  especially  the  higher  clergy,  de- 
voted more  timo  to  study  and  less  to  their  pleasures,  the 
result  of  the  conference  would  have  been  (lifTen-iit. 

The  conference  being  closed,  the  Council  oi  Hem,  consider- 
ing the  result  to  be  in  favourof  the  Efangelirals,  nubliabtrd 
Um  foUoving  HoMth  vbkh  bad  bam  diMUMcd ;  «iia  tbey  ap- 
provBd  and  oonflitiMd  tbem.   1 .  The  holjr  tShriatian  Cburch, 

of  which  Christ  is  the  only  head,  is  born  of  the  wnn!  i  F 
'jlhI,  and  cimtinues  to  adhere  to  il,  and  does  not  libUii  iti 
the  voice  of  the  slranj^er  2.  TheClmrcli  of  Clirisl  makes 
uo  laws  and  ordinance!  wbicb  are  not  grounded  upon  tlic 
word  of  God  ;  Oiantora  kU  the  ordinance!,  of  men  winch  m  e 
called  by  the  nane  of  amianndiiirau  of  the  cburcb  are 
not  obligatory  un)ea»it  bo  proved  that  tbojr  are  fooaded  on 
the  word  of  God.  3.  Christ  alone  is  our  wisdom,  our  jus- 
tice, our  redemption,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
uholc  world  :  it  follinvs  tlieiefore  that  to  acknowledge  oilier 
merits  as  means  of  salvation  and  saiisiaction  for  hin  u  to 
renounce  Jesus  Christ.  4.  It  cannot  be  proved  from 
holy  Scriptures  that  the  body  and  blood  are  contained  ma- 
tmally  and  bodily  in  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine.  5. 
The  maH,  Mwb  aa  it  ia  now»  in  wbiob  tho  aacriAoo  of  Jotua 
ChrUl  ia  dafly  oflSerad  to  God  the  Fathor  for  the  tins  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  6. 
Jenus  Christ,  having  alone  died  for  us,  must  be  nloro  in- 
voked as  our  mediator  and  intercessor  w  ith  God  the  Father. 
It  u  therefore  without  any  foundation  on  Scripture  that  we 
nan  told  to  invoke  other  mediatoni  and  intercessors  from 
nnian^  the  dood.  7.  Tham  ia  noicriptural  evidence  for 
— ertiBf  that  thora  U  likor  tbb  fifo  any  purgatory  or  place 
in  which  souls  are  purified  by  fire.  Therefore  all  tlio  ser- 
vice* for  the  dead  which  have  been  introduced,  as  vigils, 
ina«M  -,  iiuieral  procos.siuui*,  oblations,  anniversaries,  lamps, 
wax  tapers,  and  other  such  things,  are  useleis  and  vain. 

8.  To  mi^e  and  set  up  images,  in  order  to  bestow  upon 
tbooB  a  religiotis  boaonror  worship,  is  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God  boui  in  tho  Old  and  the  New  TestamonU ;  they 
ooght  therefore  to  be  abolished  whenever  there  is  danger 
that  the  people  sliould  bestow  upon  them  a  ridigious  honour. 

9.  Marriage  is  not  forbidden  liv  Scripture  to  any  cla^-s  or 
order  of  men ;  it  is,  on  the  ounlrary,  recommended  to  all,  in 
order  to  avoid  fornication  and  lewdness,  lo.  A  public  for- 
nicator ia  excfHoniUDicalod  by  the  Scriptures ;  and  there  is 
DO  order  of  man  in  whom  lowdness  is  more  pernicious  than 
it  ia  in  abininon,  on  acoonnt  of  tba  Intluauce  of  tbair  bad 
•xample  atiH  of  the  disorders  eonsoquent  upon  iL 

These  ten  propositions  embody  the  substance  of  the  Ri 
formation,  not  only  in  SwiUserland  but  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope :  for  wiib  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  concerning  the 
cuchariat,  which  differs  from  the  Lutheran  doctrine  tu  the 

t,all  the  princi- 
r  all  the  rolbrawd 
naydsAr  among  them- 
selves on  wme  other  ab<itruse  points,  such  as  predestination 
and  grace,  or  on  subjects  of  church  discipline.  The  doc- 
trines expoundi^d  in  these  ten  propositions  constitute  iheir 
common  ground  of  union  in  opposition  to  the  ducirine  aud 
practice  of  the  Roman  Chiurch,  and  they  also  exhibit  at  one 
riov  the  fundamental  pointa  on  which  the  Rofimned 
Qioiohaa  diiaent  from  Rome ;  fx  tho  qnostion  of  the  su- 
premacy and  inlUlibilitv  of  tho  ]^po  is  evidently  contained 
or  implied  in  the  second  proposition.  Those  pointa  of  dissent 
axe  neitiii  i  r-  a  nor  unimportant,  and  are  expressed  perhaps  I 
roore  clearly,  soberly,  and  concisely  in  the  above  Swiss  de- 
claratiiin  than  in  any  of  ihe  more  eluboiate  confessions  of 
f%  n  subsequently  promulgated  by  the  various  ReCarmed 
Cburchev 

Conjointly  vith  (1m  pohUeation  of  tho  abotw  ton  pmposi* 
tioos,  the  great  and  little  eooaeita  of  Bam  poUiabaa,  on  the 

7tb  of  February  ,  1528,  an  edict  of  Reformation  baaed  upon 
them,  consisting  of  ihirteen  articles,  declaring,  amon^;  oiher 
things,  that  the  spiritual  juiisdiction  ot  tiie  bishops  of 
Constance,  Basle,  Lausanne,  and  Siun  over  the  subjects  of 
the  stale  was  abr«<gated  ;  that  the  deans  and  other  members 
of  ohaiMnn  ahouM  take  an  oath  of  alloKianea  to  the  iiitle 
eonnen  or  exeeotive  of  Bern ;  ibit  ell  raeton,  oatatai)  and 
other  prr  ^  vT(  rs  were  not  lo  teach  or  preach  anything  con- 
trary to  itie  len  theses  already  approved,  under  poin  of  be- 
ini;  (Irpmed  of  their  IlmumIul'^  :  iiuU  monks  and  nuns  might 
temaia  in  their  convents  if  they  liked,  but  without  recciv- 
ii^  any  norioea  or  boarders ;  that  those  who  wished  to  leave 
' ' aanvnnta  vara ni  liborlr  ^  doan^iiid  to  take  awajr 


cucnariM.  woicn  nmers  irom  ine  j^uineran  in 
AusabuigConfessiun  on  that  particular  point,  i 
flea  oonuinod  in  them  are  ankoovledged  by  all 
ebuffches.  howerer  iboie  ehurchee  nay  dsnr 


what  they  brought  with  them  at  the  time  of  admission. 

It  also  declared  that  the  mass  and  images  were  r.:K<lIv  abo- 
lished at  Bern,  but  that  as  there  were  in  the  rouuiry  dis- 
tricts various  populations  which  were  yet  uiunstrucled,  the 
council  did  not  wish  to  art  harshly  towards  them,  but,  pray* 
in;;  to  God  that  they  might  heroine  oiili^bionodt  left  tiMMI 
the  power  of  aboltiihiag  or  retaining  the  masaor  inagaa^ 
according  to  the  Tote  of  the  majority.  In  the  meantiuM,  it 
enjoined  bo'.li  parlies  nut  to  insult  or  revile  each  otlier. 

AlUiouj;h  the  ceremonies  of  the  uiass,  theotlices  for  the 
dead,  &c.  were  abolished,  \ci  the  endowmenis  ai,  i  i.;  its  ("or 
tliu.se  objecta,  quit  rents,  fees,  tithes,  and  oibe:  d  con- 
tinued tobopaid  as  formerly, '  in  order,' said  the  t  h  i,  ibat 
those  clergymen  of  the  old  communion  who  had  benefteaa 
might  enjoy  tbdr  incone during  their  lifetime,  end  llv*  and 
die  in  peace.'  A  iter  their  death,  the  council  of  Bern  reserved 
tu  it*elf  the  disposal  of  the  property  according  to  justice 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  stale.  Those  persons  however  who 
had  given  property  to  convents  or  li&d  founded  cbsploin- 
ships  and  other  minor  benefices  without  cure  of  souls  might 
resume  their  gifis  if  tb^  cbose.  Those  cures  or  bcncftoea 
w  hich  were  annexed  loeonvonts  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
council,  but  no  kurdi  patron,  or  collator  of  any  cburch  was 
to  appropriate  tohiniMlf  or  dispose  of  any  part  of  its  revenuee. 
The  prei  lous  va-ses  and  other  utensils  and  ornanient-o  of  the 
chuichcs  were  to  remain  in  iheir  places  for  the  pi'ei>ent ;  but 
permi-sion  was  given  to  those  companies,  corporations,  and 
families  that  owned  altars  and  cbapeh^  to  claim  tlie  orna- 
menta  and  utensils  aitaobod  to  then.  Tho  okigy  as  well  aa 
nuna  vara  aUovod  lo  iBarrr.  Every  paiwm  waa  allowed  to 
eat  of  all  loria  of  meat  vithoot  distineiion  of  dqn,  bni  ox- 
cess  and  drunkenness  were  forbidden.  Taverns  aiid  Othor 
public  places  w  ere  to  be  shut  up  at  mac  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. All  clcr^\  11  11  having  the  care  of  souls  were  to  preach 
four  times  a  week,  Sunday,  Monday,  Wednesday,  aud  Fri- 
day, except  during  the  seasons  of  sowing,  reaping,  and  vin- 
tage, the  peaaanta  being  then  nnable  to  attend  charoh  on 
week  days.  (Rnebat,  WtMre  d$  ta  R^/bmatiom  m 
Suitte.) 

These  regulations  of  the  government  of  Bern,  which  were 
similar  to  ihosc  adopted  by  Ziirich,  being  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  mildneks,  charity,  and  liberality,  leflect  great  credit 
on  the  spirit  that  governed  the  Swiss  Reformation,  of  which 
Bern  and  Ziirioh  were  the  main  pillars,  apd  contrast  advan- 
tageously with  the  harsh  and  ra^h  fanaticism  of  manyrefor- 
mora  in  other  eountries.  Even  Roman  Catholic  states  in 
our  own  thses,  when  engaged  in  suppressing  the  monaatie 
I  1.  in  ft  1  ir  i  i  i  iraries,  might  have  learned  from  theequi- 
labiu  and  tuimane  conduct  uf  the  dissident  government  of 
Hern  towards  the  convents  of  that  slate,  a  les&on  of  honour- 
able forbearanoe,  whioh  however  they  have  been  far  from 
fullowing; 

There  are  many  persons  at  present  in  Ptoteilant  eoun> 
triea,  and  cepecially  in  England,  who  fhnn  reading' the  liio- 

ton-  of  England,  and  more  particularly  the  period  of  Henry 
Vlll ,  have  conceived  a  kind  of  prejudice  again.st  tlie  Eng- 
lish reformation,  which  they  are  apt  lo  identify  with  the 
capricious  and  cruel  acts  of  that  tyrannical  prince.  l.£d  by 
his  own  violent  passions  and  intent  on  bis  selfish  gratifioo- 
tion,  Henry  VIU.  effecied  a  schism  with  Rome  on  matters 
of  jurisdiction  by  aaierting  bis  own  supremacy,  but  not  on 
doctrinal  points*  in  whieh  ho  oonlinued  to  adiiera  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  ohnrch.  He  did  not  produce  or 
encourage  tlie  Reformation  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  persecuted 
and  put  to  death  the  real  refifrraers.  He  Hize<l  the 
property  of  convents,  but  hesiowed  it  cliielly  upon  laymen, 
his  own  courtiers.  The  Heforinattun  in  Englaud  sprung 
from  among  the  people  and  the  clei^y.  It  bad  begun  with 
Wieliff ;  it  aproad  from  Boglaod  to  Gerawny  nnflBg  tho  hoL- 
teids  and  the  HtuaitM,  aiM  waa  carried  baek  hmn  the  COn- 
lincnt  liitl'.r  ^  h  -res  of  Britain  with  a  fresh  impulse  from  the 
preaching  of  Luther,  Bucer,  and  the  Swiss  reformers.  The 
schism  of  Henry  VHI.  puved  Ihe  »uv,  but  it  did  not 
originate  nor  promote  nor  establish  the  duotrinesof  the  Re- 
formation ;  they  made  their  way  raliter  in  spile  of,  than  by 
the  faTOor  of  that  canriobus  king.  It  waa  only  under  Im 
attoeeasor.  Bdward  Vln  that  the  Reformathm  ftond  ihvoitt 
with  the  throne,  and  became  e>tablisbed  by  autl>unty.  Still 
the  origin  of  the  eburoh  of  England  us  a  body  independent 
of  Rome  dates  from  the  waywaid  d  >  i  Henry  VUL, 
and  when  that  church  afierwords  adopted  ibe  reformed  doc- 
trines, there  was  a  ^reat  adit.ixture  of  political  and  state 
in  the  doal  aaiablisbflMat  if  it,  aspecieUy  tuadar  Blii»> 
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Mh.  and  cMMequentljr  miiflfl  wmilr  and  banbnm  wvn 

exhibited  toward*  thoM  who  adheteu  to  the  old  relii^ion. 
whieh  ihraw  for  a  time  a  dubious  liglu  over  ibe  ascendency 
of  ihe  Rttrormatioi)  in  Eii|;lanil.  But  the  cara  wa>  verv 
diffeienl  with  the  ReformRiiun  in  Gtiman)  and  Switzerland. 
Those  countries  were  the  native  (oil  and  the  hatlle-fieUl 
tbe  JUfomurtion;  lb«re  the  first  Mfiinners  took  up  ibeir 
ground  U  ooiM  on  dneirinal  puinti  nc^in»t  Papal  Rome ; 
tney  were  ob«eure  individuus  amilint;  tlie  tlupendous 
fabric  of  ages,  and  when  they  afterwards  gained  the  Aivour 
of  some  princss  of  the  empire,  they  bad  stiil  against  them 
the  feartui  odds  <.f  tlic  Iinpenal  aiiihority  backed  1)\  all  the 
iniluence  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  of  a  puwerful  hiur- 
arirhy,  and  b)  the  numencjil  majority  of  the  population  of 

WbiloZ»ii}gli  and  hia  friendi  vera  propagating  nl%ioai 
loftinn  in  Swhnrltnd.  Luihor  «m  praeeeding  in  tiU  mtmt 

in  Gorniaiiy.  In  l.')21-2  he  wrote  agamsl  auricular  confession, 
clerical  celibacy,  monastic  tows,  and  prayers  for  the  dead. 
In  1 5'2.1  ho  preached  against  the  mass,  which  was  about  that 
time  abolislied  by  the  Austin  flriars  in  tbeur  church  of  Wit- 
tenberg. A  number  of  monks  tniiited  their  convents  and 
aaarriod.  Frederic,  ailed  '  iho  Wiae,'  eloctor  of  Soxonj, 
without  u)H>nly  countrasnetMr  the  Mhbn,  tolonlod  tbaao 
proceedings.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  sent  a  Nuncio  to  the  Diet 
ai  Niiriilierg  to  rouso  the  States  against  the  Lutherans, 
acknowledging  at  ttie  ^u1l>'  iudi  that  many  abiisess  had 
crept  among  the  clvrgy',  ^vlllch  should  be  reformed.  Hut  the 
mqority  of  the  Diet  besought  the  po]>«  to  convoke  a  general 
COutieil.  and  drew  up  ft  liM  of  Ho  le«s  than  a  hundred  griev- 
anew,  which  aio  known  hf  the  name  of '  Gravamina  Cen- 
tum.' The  Diet  separated,  poatponinf  tbe  eoiwideration  of 
tbe  new  doctrines  to  tbe  next  aoaaion.  In  I5S4  Luther 
divested  himself  of  his  monastic  dress,  and  in  the  following 
year  lie  man  ie<l.  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  die']  in  1525. 
.Joiin.wlio  succeeded  hiin,  openly  erobniccd  the  Reformation 
and  commissioned  Luiher  to  prepare  a  new  church  service 
for  his  dominions.  Luther  also  publiithed  hbtWO  calechu-ms 
for  tlM  luwofacboola*  ae  well «»  bit  German  varaioo  of  the 
New  Testament.  Hit  flriend  Melanehlhon  co^meraled 
2ealoii-1v  in  c-tublishing  the  Reformation  in  Saxony  Martin 
Burvr  VI. a-,  jiursuing  a  similar  course  at  Sirasburg.  [BuciUi; 
Mklancmtiion  ]  Between  the  yenrR  1525  and  1629  Luther's 
doctrtoes  spread  rapidly  through  Germany.  Tbe  elector 
palalino,  Iba  land^nsve  ot  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts, 
the  maifrnvo  of  Brandenburg  and  nand-master  of  Prusaia. 
and  aumenoa  oitiea,  adopted  the  Iwformatiun.  Tbe  daieend- 
ants  of  the  Hus»iies  of  Bohemia  inclined  to  tbe  same  course. 
Tlie  doctrines  of  Luther  spread  also  to  Sweden,  where  tbe 
Cunnn  01au»  Petri,  archdeacon  .Anderson,  and  others  of  the 
clergv  adopted  them;  and  at  last  king  Gusiavus  Vosa., 
having  assembled  a  «ynod  at  Oicbro,  the  HeforniatioTi  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  in  1&28.  It  ought  tu  be  obt>erved  that 
the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Refomatieii  through  Germany, 
though  proceeding  in  a  great  meaaiUDa  frOOl  the  popular 
feeling,  was  also  greatly  favoured  by  tho  Balf4niaiMt  of  the 
various  pnnoes,  who  eagerly  seixed  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
suppressed  convents,  eollegiatc  churcbeft,  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical esiablishments— a  selfish  motive  v.  i  i  li  no  one  de- 
plored or  censured  more  bitterly  than  Luthor  himself.  In 
the  case  of  Stradm  the  ascendency  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
ftefonnaiion  via  pfonoted  by  the  feeling  of  national  inde- 
pendence antnat  the  Danes,  who  were  fhvonred  in  their 
designs  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  [Gustavus 
Erickson.]  In  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  a*  la  that,  of 
other  great  human  con'.<  '.s,  \ve  l  en  L  iM  un  admixture  of 
various  oauaes  and  inttuence«,  ot  goo  1  and  evil,  uf  conviction 
and  self-interest,  of  spirituality  and  sensualiam. 

in  Mareik  li89»  at  tbe  diet  of  tbe  empire,  assembled  at 
Spayer,  tho  R«Dan  Ghtbolio  prineea  proposed  that  those  who 
■nould  continiMloomhraoeor  Ihvour  the  new  doctrines  should 
bf  placwd  under  the  ban  of  the  empire :  but  tbe  opposition 
raised  by  the  eli  i  :  r  if  ,Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  H*-<be,  tlie 
margrave  of  Bmndeubur^.  and  the  deputies  from  ihe  impe- 
rial cities,  caused  the  motion  to  be  rejected.  The  nextubject 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  waa  to  divide  tlie  Lutherans  from 
the  followers  of  Zwingli.  or  Sawamaatariana,  as  they  were 
called,  who  dented  the  real  piaaanati  and  whoae  dootrines 


had  spread  to  Strasburg,  Conatattoe,  Undau,  Memmin^n, 

and  other  towns  of  Germ;inv  ;  for  ifi  jr  I.utherar.s  could  iif 
made  to  join  m  ihu  proscription  of  thi.  Z  a  in'_!iians,  liity 
might  afterwards  be  assailed  in  tSi  n  Uii:l  Al -ordingly  a 
daecee  waa  drawn  up  proaonbins  tb«  Aaakiaptiata.  a  fanatical  < 


•eet  which  had  eootmitted  great  diaordon  in  tiw  Nolher 
land*  and  other  porta,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  • 
wild  offshoot  of  the  RcformHtion.    The  decree  aSo  con- 
demned th°  denial  of  the  real  presence  in  the  euchari;.t,  and 
prescribed  thai  tlie  mast  tthuiiid  be  preserved,  and  that  eccle- 
siastics both  Lutlieran  and  Roman  Cntliolir  should  not  annoy 
each  other  for  their  respective  belief,  untd  a  council  or 
another  Imperial  Diet  should  Bnally  decide  upon  the  to*!^ 
ten  in  diapute.  and  that  the  gospel  should  continue  to  Imi 
preached  aeeording  to  the  sense  of  the  moat  approved  doe- 
tors  of  tbe  church.    The  Lutheran  princes  and  deputies 
however,  perceiving  the  puhcy  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
refused  to  sanction  the  decree,  especallv  as  it  was  so  ex* 
presided  a^  to  condemn  indnectly  some  o/ their  own  tenets 
The  Roman  Catholic  princes,  who  formed  the  majority,  in- 
aiaied  on  tbe  decree,  and  it  waa  than  that  the  refomed 
prineea  and  deputies,  making  comtnoo  oauae  without  ditttne* 
tinn  of  Luthcrains  or  Sacraroenlarians,  delivered  in  a  formal 
'  protest,'  dated  from  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  April  ly.  i 
from  whence  tlie  denominaiion  of"  Protestants'  has  beni 
derived.  In  that  celebrated  document  they  maiiitatned  that 
the  decree  of  the  preceding  Diet,  whtch  connived  at  ttrfara* 
tion  untd  the  meeting  of  the  General  Counoii,  having  paaaod 
unanimously,  could  only  be  abrogated  by  unanimoua  eonaent; 
that  thev  c»uld  not  accede  to  the  sweeping  condemnation  of 
tbe  Anaoaptists  and  Sacramentarians  without  tla-ir  being 
summone<l  and  hear<l  in  their  defence  ;  that  as  the  Komi-.h 
mass  was  contrary  to  Scnptuie.  they  could  nut  attend 
it  themselves  nor  let  their  subjects  attend  lU  celebration; 
that  tbe  clause  which  atipubtted  that  the  gospel  should  b« 
preached  only  aeoording  to  tbe  internreUtion  of  Ihe 
church,  did  not  ronotn  Ihe  main  diAeulty,  aa  the  ouea- 
Iton  was,  whieh  of  the  ehnnshea  waa  the  true  one.  Thia 
profcst  was  signed  by  John,  elector  of  8a.\ony;  Geortje, 
margrave  o(  Brandenburg  and  grand-master  of  Prussia ; 
Ernest  and  Francis,  dukes  of  Luxemburg  ;   Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse;  Wolfgang,  pnnce  of  AnhaU;  aiid  by  tbe 
deputies  of  fourteen  cities,   Slrasburg,  Niirnberg,  lllm, 
Coustanoob  Reuttingan,  Hildfttheim.   Melingen.  Lindau, 
Keropten,  HeUbrunn,  Weiaaenburg,  Isny,  Noidlingeo.  and 
St.  Gall.   (Spalatinus,  Annafes  Rf/ormKtioma i  and  alao 
I'litr  aliijuot  Elcctrmtm  Sax'tnta?.) 

Tlie  laii  i,:  I  of  Hesse,  feeling  the  necessity  of  unani- 
mity amoii^  the  reformers  for  their  common  preservation, 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  approximation  between  the  Lu* 
tberans  and  the  Zwingliana.  After  some  heailation  on  tho 

Crt  of  Luthor,  a  eonfereoee  was  agreed  on  at  HarhoTg 
tween  Luther  and  Melanehlhon  on  one  side,  and  Zwinch 
and  OKoolampednis  on  the  other.  Melanchthon  has  girvn 
an  account  of  ihi-,  t  ii:if,  icnce.  Zwineli  and  bis  ti  iends 
were  disposed  to  make  concessions  to  Luther  in  reuard  to 
the  questions  of  original  sin,  justification  by  faiith,  and  abso- 
lution, on  w  hich  they  differed ;  but  when  they  came  to  tbe 
eucbarist,  thev  coulii  nut  agree.  Luther  adhered  to  the 
literal  sense  ot  the  words  *Xhia  ia  my  body.*'whieh  however 
he  explained,  by  saying  that  the  real  body  eo^exbted  with  the 
elements  of  tho  bread ;  and  this  he  called  consubstantiation, 
which  was  different  from  the  Roman  Catholic  tran^ubstantoi- 
tion  Zwingli  mamtamed  thai  the  wonis  had  a  fi^jurative 
meaning,  and  that  the  bread  was  only  the  typo  of  Chriat'a 
body.  Upon  this  Luther  grew  warm,  and  expressed  bis  aato- 
niahmontat  ZwingU'epfoaamptioii  in  oppoaing  theiatacwt* 
taiion  of  all  the  doetort  and  eommentatori  ftom  iho  enraeat 
ages  of  the  church.  He  seems  however  to  h.ivo  been  igno- 
rant of  the  controversy  that  had  already  been  raised  on  the 
subject  in  the  ninth  century  by  Pa.schasius  Radln  - 1,  a  Bene- 
diciine  monk  and  abbot  of  Corbie,  who  published  a  treatiiw 
'Concerning  tbe  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,* 
which  he  presented  to  Chariea  the  Bald,  and  in  which  he 
positively  matntakwd  that  whieh  had  not  been  previoftsly 
decided  by  any  eovnefl  or  general  authority,  namely,  that 
after  tbe  oonsecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  nothing  re- 
mains of  th  t'xcept  tbe  outward  figure,  under 
which  tiio  body  and  ijlwud  uf  Christ,  such  as  when  he  suffered 
upon  the  cross,  were  really  and  locally  present.  Charles 
oommiasioned  two  of  the  ablest  writers  of  his  time.^Ratnunn, 
or  Bertram,  a  monk  of  Coibie.  and  Joannes  Scotus  Erigem^ 
to  investigate  the  aieartionof  Radbert.  The  woik  of  Sootoa 
is  loat,  but  it  appeara  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  real  pro- 
M  tv  '  Rat ramn's  opinion  was  qualified  :  he  i  ii-dthe 
ical  presence,  but  he  denied  the  identity  of  tla-  bvid}  wiih 
that  wlii-4i  M;ll'orL>il  01]  ilie  cro>5,  and  esjjecially  the  coB- 
aequenoe  deduoed  by  Hadbert,  that  Jesua  Chhrt  ^ 
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So«d  anew  every  day  at  the  conMcnition.  Tb*  trmliie  of 
Runian  u  still  extant.  Hinenur  and  oth*r  tbaoluriana  eii' 
find  in  the  diapul*.  aome  for  aad  otbm  agaiiwt  Kadbert ; 
■nl  lb*  qiMiiion  vut  ravifdi  in  tb*  elvvmiih  eentury  by 

R«reiiger,  «rbu  denied  tbe  ba<lily  preaeui-e,  prufesbing  to 
Tollow  iho  opinion  not  only  of  Scoius.  but  uf  Augustin, 
Jerome,  an<l  Amb:o»e:  until  G  i-^'  i>  \'n.  obliged  him  to 
retract  befuie  a  council,  and  to  &ub*crihe  to  ibe  identical 
propusiiionrs  maintaioad  brSadbnt.    IBmiwis;  CoTi- 

lUBSTAimATtOif.] 

Lttlber  and  Zwineli  separated  without  coming  to  an  un- 
dwiumdiog,  Zaimdi  obMrvinf  tlwl  bMk  fmn  were 
■Kfwd  in  nw  fnndemcnist  prinoiptat  of  Cbnalimiij.  and 

that  in  olbers  they  might  hare  nbariiy  for  each  other,  and 
niiKht  t«»  united  under  the  common  denominalum  of  re- 
furiners  and  bi eihreu  Luiher  u Oared  to  part  in  Christian 
charily,  but  not  in  brulherbuod :  they  shook  bands  in  pre- 
Mnetvf  lit*  laud|{i»««.«uil«|iiMd  towfittia  tnm  opMi  eon- 

In  til*  Allowing  ynr.  ISSO,  Cbarl«  V.  flonvalMa  •  dint  of 

tbe  empire  at  AugaLurg  fur  the  month  of  April,  and  directed 
the  BvaoKclical  members  of  the  same  to  bring  witli  them  a 
written  prufeatiun  orthi  :r  Hn  li  inGermanand  Liaiin.Tliemoiit 
eminent  iheolot^iana,  both  RaoMn  Catholic  and  Reformed, 
weresuminoned  Luther  alone,  inounsequenct-  oTthe former 
decree  of  the  diet  ut  Wuimsi  of  16*21.  was  furhidileii  lo  apjear 
in  person:  but  ibv  olccior  of  Saxony  directed  biro  to  remain 
at  Cobuiw,  in  ordnr  to  be  amwultw  in  eaaoof  nnod.  Tbe 
RelbmiM  divines  oTIIm  vnriont  ttalee  set  abont  writing  a 
RuiDinary  of  their  doctrine  ;  and  the  task  isf 'jxnrriinui^  all 
thei!*  papers,  and  of  extractmsr  from  ilu m  '  j,  ^mnl  and  ex- 
jdicil  coufeMttm  ol  ai  h,'  vv:iu  ii  sIkmiIi;  Ik  acceptable  lo  all 
German  reformers,  «»«  eiilrusled  to  Meluncbthon.  When 
tbe  Confes*ijn  was  written,  John,  elector  of  Saxony,  sent  it 
to  Latlwr  nt  Gobuiii  to  bn  ravised.  Luther  apprcr^  of  it 
withoBt  any  MCopiiOM.  On  the  25tb  June,  16.10.  tlie 
nlMtor,  artcuropanit-d  by  bis  son  John  Frederic:  bv  George, 
nargrvreor  Brandunburg  :  by  Rmwt  and  bis  brotber  Fran- 
cis, dukt-^  <f  Bruniivkii  k  u  1  Liiiii-buig;  Philip,  landgrave 
of  He:«se  ;  Wolf^aiiit.  priiiie  ul  Aiihall;  and  the  deputies  of 
the  town  of  Niirnberg  and  some  other  free  citicii,  camu  into 
the  Diet,  and  presented  thnt  important  document  to  the 
MSperor,  who  directed  the  chancellor  to  read  it  aloud  to  tbe 
aa»embly.  MalaoBluhoa  bad  aofieaed  some  of  the  noinl*  of 
dispute,  in  order  to  coneiliai*.  if  poasible,  the  good  will  of 
the  Roirian  Catholic  party.  The  Confoision  of  .A u^'sburg 
Vas  published  in  1531.  '  Conl'essio  Auguslana,"  and  con- 
sisieii  III'  ini'iiiv  ci^'li;  ,i ii .rli:-s.  Tlic  real  piescncc  in  the 
aacratuent  wiilioul  iiansubstantiation,  Ju^iiQcaliun  by  faith 
alone,  tbe  number  of  sacraniL-nti.  communion  of  both  Itinds, 
and  the  invocaiiwn  of  ibe  »aintji,  were  the  chief  points  com- 
prehended in  it.  Tbo  Roman  Catbuiiclbeologiaiu  undertook 
to  refute  the  po«tiona  of  tbo  toformora,  woo  mpiied  by  an 
*  AiHtlo^y  for  tbe  Cunfeaaion.*  which  wa«  likewise  written  by 
Mil  hihou.  Seeing  that  there  «as  no  hope  of  a^ree- 
imeiii,  Charle*  V.  and  tbe  Roman  Caihulic  prini«;s  i!>»ued 
an  edict  111  November,  I  j3u,  which,  wiihoul  denyinj^  the 
abuses  and  corruption  which  bad  crept  into  the  church, 
piDBIiMd  that  ihe  emperor  would  inMt  OB  tbe  pope  calling 
a  flOMfal  eounctl  fur  ikoir  cofiaciioB,  and  in  tbe  mean 
tino  ei^oined  all  partiee  to  eonibrm  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Runian  church,  and  not  to  wri!c  or  preach  ; 
airainst  any  article  of  ihe  aiiliunl  faiih,  or  to  admit  any  j 
tioveliiei  in  doctiine  or  dineipline:  it  further  exhorted 
them  lo  unite  in  suppres>ing  the  hereioes  of  the  Aua- 
baptists  and  Sacrament arians.  The  latter  had  also  pre- 
sented ibeur  eooftfSkion  of  faith  to  Ibe  Diet  on  the  nart  of  the 
four  cities,  SirMburg.  Mamminfen,  Lindau,  and  Constance, 
wbieb  i«  generally  known  by  tbe  nano  of  tbe  ConlbMion  of 
Strasburg.  or  '  Cotife^io  Tetrap«iliiana.'  The  Oeman  Pro- 
testant princes,  a  airnti!  by  the  edict  of  the  emperor, 
assembled  at  SmaikaiU.  m  December,  1630,  with  the  elector 
of  Saxony  ai  their  head,  and  enleied  into  a  league,  IjdiIi 
rali||ious  and  political,  with  il>e  deiermiaalion  of  aefendmg 
tbiir  rights  and  the  liberty  of  conscience,  by  force  if  neoea- 
Mty.  «|»inal  all  atlaeka.  Thnt  in  the  y«ar  IMO  the 
femwiioii  via  finatty  aatablisbod  in  Oernany,  int  by  the 
Confession  of  Aug«iburg,  which  was  published  as  the  acy 
knowledged  and  cumnxm  creed  of  a  Kreat  body  of  Chris- 
tians; and  »ecunilly  by  the  league  of  Sinalkald,  which  made 
<acl  creed  the  U*u<l  of  union  of  a  (>owcrful  poUtural  con- 
feaerac^. 

Tha  landgravo  of  HeuaiaTtted  ibe  Rafamad  eaatgna  of 


Switserknd  to  join  the  league  of  Smalkald:  but  as  they 
refused  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Augsbuig^  iba  aloBliiral 
Saxony  deelioad  to  admit  than  into  tha  Pntoalant  iMgiMb 
andibuathoSwiai  Kvanvalieala  oontinoed  distinet  from  tha 

Lutberanis  though  tliey  juintd  in  a  sieparate  lca>;iie  with  tbe 
city  of  Slraaburg,  and  iht;  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  adopted 
ilit';r  (I'.'i-i 1 1  r.i.'j.     hi  ri  [^ilmi  l.riii  at  Bern  in  I6.t2 

(Zuingh  had  dieti  the  year  before),  the  Hcivelio  confession 
of  faith  was  finally  proclaimed;  being  mainly  baaed  Upon 
the  ten  theses  or  propositions  agreed  upon  at  Bern  in  litS, 
and  which  have  been  given  above.  In  1666  a  new  edition 
of  thaHolvatie  OwfaaakHi,  signed  by  all  the  Reformed  slates 
of  the  Swiia  ConMoration,  was  publisberl  at  Zurich:  'Con- 
fessio  et  Bxpcsitio simplex  oribodux?'  f  ili  ai  dugmatuni  Ca 
thoHcorum  i>iurerae  religiunis  Christ j^na,  roneorrlila  nli  ec 
cle>iBe  Lhri^ti  Minislrisoui  sunt  in  Heheiia,  Tif;uri,  Berna>. 
GldroosB,  Basili»,  S<9pbuaii,  Abbati^celln,  SangaUi,  Cutia 
Rhaiurum,  eiapud Conibderatoo  Mylbusii,  item  ao  Biennn ; 
quibiMoiyunMruat  aa  GonerauiB  et  MauoooMaaii  •eetosiM 
miniatri,  tma  ovm  aUia  avangalii  Pheeonibua,  in  Polonia, 
Hungaria,ot8ooiia,'  8vo.  Tigvri.  lS6i),  republii>)iri)  'n  tn;i 
A  French  translation  was  lately  published  at  I^u^aaac,  '  La 
Confession  de  Poi  Helvetiq  u  ,'  i  -M.  It  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  French  Protestants,  as  they  are  commonly  though 
improperly  called  :  '  La  Confession  de  Foi  des  Eglises  Refer- 
nates  de  France.'  Munipelher,  1S2S.  The  Helvetic Confaa- 
sion  consists  of  thirty  chapters,  an  abstract  of  which  is  givatt 
in  tba'Hialory  of  Swiisirlaiad.'  published  by  the  fltwiety 
Ibr  iba  DilTbrittn  of  IJaefbl  Knowledge.  Appendix  iw.  Tbe 
same  worV:  rr>nintn>  n  f:,}\  account  of  the  rme,  proffress,  and 
final  xettkiiiLui  ul  liu'  Reformation  in  Swiiierland.  The 
Reformed  do' u  n«j?,  Imd  i  .irl'i  sp  read  lo  Geneva,  through 
Bwtinivard,  and  nfierward-i  through  Farel,  a  native  of  Dau- 
pbin£,  who  had  come  lo  Creneva  about  the  year  1530.  After 
several  years  of  noisy  and  turbulent  eontniTan>y.  aueuded  by 
vM^ence  and  even  bloodahed,  the  great  eounetl  ftffhode  tlie 
maaa,  ijn8ge«,ftc.  in  1434.  It  was  only  in  lA-ie  that  John 
Caulvin  or  Calvin  made  his  appearance  at  Genera  on  bit 
return  from  Italy,  fivm  Ihmic*  in  hud  escapeJ  lijion-li  fear 
of  the  Inquisiifion.  Fare!  niduccd  him  to  settle  at  Genoa  as 
professor  of  theology.  Both  beand  Farel  went  further  than 
the  Swiss  reformers.  They  abolished  all  festivaU  except  Sun* 
day,  discarded  all  church  ceremonies,  used  leavened  brend 
fi»r  the  aacranent.  and  naiatained  the  doctrine  of  pradaeti' 
nation  in  all  iia  atamnaat.  Thla  drew  open  them  the  di>ap> 
probation  of  the  Bvani^ehral  hynud,  then  ai^embled  at  Lau- 
sanne for  tbe  purpose  of  rei^iilatinp^  the  di>ciplinu  of  the 
Helvetic  Church.  AsCalv  nail  Fan  I  howevt-r  wduid  not 
submit  to  tbe  decision  of  the  synod,  the  council  of  Geiiuva 
ordered  them  to  leave  the  town  in  1638.  Karel  settled  at 
Neuehaiel,  where  he  remained  till  hisdaalb.  Calvin  went 
to  Strasburg,  where  he  eslabliabad  a  Prantsh  Svangalieid 
cburdi;  but  in  I&41  be  was  invited  to  return  to  Gene\-a, 
where  he  became  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  leader  of  the 
republic.  Tlir  i  .-^i  uf  the  career  of  this  remarkublt-  nian  is 
given  in  tbe  ariicluLvi.vix.  His  peculiar  tenets  concerning 
reli)iious  doctrine  and  church  government,  as  expoundea 
by  him  in  his  * iostitutiones,'  are  noticed  in  tbe  article 
CikLViNisu.  Calvinism  became  tbe  creed  not  only  of  Oo- 
natra  but  of  tbe  Fiancb  H«giianota»  aa  thay  wena  ttyhrf,  a 
word  aaid  fo  be  deriTod  from  BidgeiKMiaen,  or  Con- 
federates,  which  wns  the  name  assume<l  by  tlie  (lopular 
party  at  Geneva  whicli  brought  about  the  Relormatioii. 
Calvinism  spread  aUo  into  the  Netherlands  and  parts  of 
Germany,  and  afterwards  into  Poland,  H  unitary,  and  Tran- 
sylvania, and  it  was  brought  by  Knox  into  Scotland.  Cal- 
vioism  thus  became  the  third  grealbranch  or  diviaioa  of  iba 
Reformation,  Luther  and  Zwingli  being  the  beada  of  iba 
other  two.  The  doctrines  of  niadttlinatton  and  grace  are 
Irt  dittinguixbing  dogmas.  The  diatinciiun  however  be- 
tween the  Zwinglians  and  tlm  Cahmiiits  is  not  m  lenul, 
iuhI  they  are  now  com idered  as  one,  having  the  same  con- 
(c-^am  of  faith. 

In  France,  as  early  as  163(J,  the  doctrineaof  (he  Reform- 
ation had  found  their  way  from  Germany  and  Swittarhmd, 
Soma  of  those  doctrines  had  Ungarad  in  tba  eouih  Itar  agea 
b«liM«i,  esnecially  in  the  moantdm  of  Dauphinf  bonlering 
on  the  Vaidenses.  Pierre  Robert  d'Olivet.  M  chcl  Cop, 
rector  of  tne  University  of  Paris,  Beza.  and  oiheis.  adop  ed 
and  spread  iliem;  and  M.irgarei,  l i  t,\  l':  na  i^  1  .  m;  ! 
Renee,  danjji.icr  of  Louis  XII .  gave  them  their  rouuie' 
nance.  But  Francis  I.,  w  ho  through  policy  secretly  encott- 
faged  the  Pcoiettaot  ttaiea  of  <^rmany  aotiait  tlw 
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roft  iwraeented  his  own  tubjeeU  who  h»d  ambnetdUM  nev 

doctrines.  Tlie  atake  and  the  frfgot  wtre  employed  at  the 
game  iiuit!  in  France  and  in  England,  by  Francj*  and  Henry 
VIIL  agiiinst  tUe  r«foi;mef&.  In  1536.  FruiicLii,  attended  by  bu 
fomily,  the  clergy,  the  magistrates,  and  other  officer*  of  stale, 
ITM  present  M  the  burning  by  a  slow  fire  of  six  ciiiMoe  of 
Buris.  who  had  been  oaadeiain«id  by  the  parliament  as  hen- 
tics.  The  execution  luted  lw»houn.  This  was  tbe  forenion^ 
of  many  scenes  of  a  sitmilar  eharaeler  which  discpraoed  France 
for  in.>:t'  ilai.  half  a  ecniury,  Iti  1646  ll  (.  Miljijeaof  Me- 
rindol  and  Calirieres  in  Piovencu  were  bwtiu,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  both  t<c\fs  were  massacred  on  account  of 
lieraty>  in  oonimiience  of  an  order  of  the  parliament  oi 
Pkovrae*  and  of  rcanaia  I.  The  persecutions,  the  civil  and 
nligious  wm,  the  truow  and  other  vieiaMtudee  of  the 
FrenebCalvinistii,  during  the  reigns  of  ¥'raneta  I.,  Henri  H., 
Fcanela  lU  Charles  IX.,  a-.id  Henri  HI.,  are  part  of  the  hi;*- 
tory  of  Franc«.  [Barthelkmy,  St.]  De  Thou,  m  his 
*  Historiso  sui  Tempori«,'  Keza,  '  History  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France,'  and  the  recently  pubUshed  '  Memoires 
at  Correspondence  de  DuplessisMornaypoursenrir  i  I'His- 
toirada  la  Baftmaation  al  daa  Criianaa  etvilaa  at  raligiouMa 
anFranea  daipuU  fm  IS7I  jusqu*  an  1623,*  Paria.  ieC4-S4, 
are  the  best  contemporary  authorities  for  that  period.  At 
last  Henri  VI.,  by  hit, '  Edit  de  Nantes.'  1698,  acknowledged 
the  Reformed  communion  aa  lha  lawAil  ciaad  af  a  part  of 
the  French  population. 

In  Germanv,  duriaf  tba  same  period,  the  coucaaof  Pro* 
taataniiam  did  not  ran  amooih,  alihougb  tlMia  want  no 
•take*  lighted  nor  iMawafrni  perpetrated.  Thm  Pntaatant 
stn'es  Wi  re  !oo  powerful,  and  Churles  V.  had  too  much 
Hand  ol  tlieir  support  against  tlie  Turks  and  his  other  ene- 
mies, to  Quarrel  with  them  on  the  score  uf  rehgion,  and 

Eusb  tbe  uispute  to  extremities.  By  the  treaty  of  Niirn- 
erg,  1532,  the  obnoxious  decree  of  Augabnrg,  of  1530,  was 
Mvokad  M  fiir  that  the  Lutbaiana  warn  to  retain  their  pre- 
aant  powar  and  privilege!,  bat  were  not  to  nake  any  ftirtber 
innovations  in  f^ith  r  disripl-nc  tlim  were  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Au^&baig,  lios  htsud.  raitaionanes  inlo  Rotuan 
Cathidic  states,  nor  encourage  the  subjects  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic princtis  to  take  refuge  in  tlieir  territories,  nor  to  sup- 
|Mrt  the  Anabaptists  or  Zwinglians;  and  that  all  proceed- 
intha  Impwrial  ebambaron  tha  aeoroof  laligion  afaould 

This  pacification  of  Nurnbeff;,  as  it  is  called,  lasted  till 
1545,  the  year  of  Luiber'b  death.  That  great  reformer  was 
busy  during  this  period  in  con^  ;  lating  his  c'  ur  i  by  his 
teacbingand  writing,  and  by  his  mtluettc«over  the  Protestant 
prineei,  who  consulted  hita  in  all  matter* of  rdigiutis  pohiy, 
and  in  aoropleting  hie  great  work,  tba  Oarman  translation 
of  tha  Bible.  He  alao  afllMtail,  in  cooaMrt  vMi  Boaar,  a 
union  with  the  Sacramentarians  of  Germany,  whocaina  to 
a  compromise  on  the  subject  of  consubstantiation. 

The  SwiM  however  or  Zwnglians,  refusod  to  sign  the 
articles  on  which  Luther  and  Bucer  hiul  agreed,  and  they 
eoniinued  separate.  Still  the  union  of  all  Protestant  Ger- 
many under  one  banner  waa  a  great  step,  and  the  aeoasaion 
to  tna  Protaalant  party  of  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
elector  palatine,  and  Ulrick,  duke  of  WSrtambarg,  greatly 
added  to  its  strength.  Their  power  was  ahown  in  th«  war 
which  followed  ipiinst  the  emperor;  for  ali'i  i  l-'h  m  the 
first  instance  (m  1646),  through  the  defection  ut  Maurice  of 
Suxony.  whom  Charles  had  won  over,  the  Protestant  league 
waa  defeated,  it  afterwards  recovered  itaalf.  The  league 
took  the  field  again  with  Maurioaatita  haad  in  1552,  and 
obliged  Charles  to  sign  the  treaty  of  F^ssau  in  August  of 
that  year,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  tbe  Protestants 
should  retain  their  liberties  and  possessions,  until  the  meet- 
ing of  a  diet,  which  should  estabhsh  a  perpetual  religious 
peaoo,and  that 'during  the  mterval  there  shouhl  bo  no  more 
disputes  about  religion.  In  1555  the  piomised  diet  assem- 
Had  at  Aug»bui^.  and  framed  the  unida*  of  a  religious 
paaea  for  Garmaajp  vhicfa^  after  aottio  niodilloatiaita,  were 
aubaeribad  by  both  parties.  Tba  terms  ware:  Oat  neither 
emperor  nor  Roman  Catholic  prince  should  attempt  to  force 
back  Protestants  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
eliurch,  nor  ProtLstants  force  Roman  Catholics  to  re- 
nounce their  laiih  ;  that  every  prince  should  have  the  power 
al  establishing,  in  hia  own  state,  which  of  the  two  commu- 
kfama  ha  thooght  pmpar*  and  of  granting  toh—saa  to  tha 
other  ff  ba  fmasad ;  that  thoaa  snbjeeta  arho  pwlkaeed  a 

creed  different  from  thaT  e^tnlilishi  ci  in  their  state,  might 
tatiic  uomoteeted  with  Uusir  property,  and  settle  in  another 


atatawharatbairfcithwasnrofeasad;  thatnoBamnCalhalte 

bishop  sboold  have  jurisdiotion  over  thase  vho  ftjUow  tho 

Confession  of  .^ugsburjj ;  that  Protestant  clergymen  should 
retain  possession  of  their  benefices,  and  Protestant  princes 
the  rij;ht  of  udministering  the  property  t  t  tl.t  church  ot 
which  they  were  actually  posseiuied ;  that  if  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastic  abandoned  his  iaiih,  he  should  loao  hia 
digttitj,  and  bis  banafiea  should  faa  aonCenad  upon  anothar, 
but  that  bis  reputation  or  eieil  rigbta  ahouM  remain  un- 
touch i.  '  .  ih  .'  ilii  Itiu  -  i  al  chamber  should  do  juslir-c  to 
both  paiUt.1,  uijtl  Elit  Du-'iiibcrs  ol  U  without  exception  might 
be  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  by 
which  the  Protestant  religion  was  acknowledged  in  Ina 
German  empire,  and  whan  ara  laflaol  that  these  oondttiona 
were  agreed  upon  about  threo  eentnrias  ago.  by  Protesianla 
and  Roman  Catholics  by  clergy  and  laity  of  both  rnrnmu- 
nions,  by  bishops  and  princes  of  the  empire,  w  e  cai-uoi  iielp 
beiiiK  sinick  with  the  equity  and  reasonableness  ot  those 
who  framed  it,  aa  honourable  alike  to  German  feeling  and 
German  judgment  This  peace  was  broken  many  years 
after  by  tha  war  vbiiihia  known  by  tha  namoot  tha  Thir^ 
Taara*  war  ri61«-4B),  but  the  treaty  of  WaotpbaUa,  whkli 

terminated  the  war,  confirmed  the  articles  of  the  religious 
peace  of  Passau  and  Augstiurj,',  and  extended  its  benefits 
to  the  CaUinists  as  well  as  the  Lulher.ins.  The  princes,  states, 
and  towns  of  the  empire  of  the  three  corotnunioiu  were 
placed  ou  a  footing  of  equality  by  this  treaty.  In  all  mat* 
taraof  raligioo,attd  in  othar  dispntas  between  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Frotaatanta  or  Calnnista.  tha  diet  waa  todaeida  not 
by  a  majority  of  sufTmges,  but  by  amicable  Bro<:)inmodalion. 
In  cxtmonlinary  c<)inraissions  appointed  b\  the  diet,  tho  com- 
missioners were  to  be  all  Protestants  if  the  matter  concerned 
Protestants  only  ;  all  Roman  Catholics,  if  it  concerned 
Roman  Catholics  only;  and  an  equal  number  of  each,  if  it 
oonoarnad  both  rali^ns.  Tidaration  and  tha  asorciso  ot 
private  worship  for  every  individaat  wero  also  aaenrad. 

The  consequence  of  this  r  'l  in'-'  prrangemenl  has  been 
that  since  the  ]>eace of  West];iiiilia  reliirious  jersei'Ution  has 
been  unknown  in  Germanv,  and  German  Roman  Catholics, 
accustomed  to  Uve  in  peace  and  intercourse  with  theu-  Pro- 
testant neighbours  anil  fellow-sntigoela.  exhibit  none  of  that 
fiinatical  horror  which  the  ignorant  populatioo  of  Spain  and 
of  many  parU  of  Italy  still  evinoo  at  tba  vary  name  of  a 
heretic. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  made  many  con- 
verts in  the  Netheihinds  in  Luther's  lifetime,  and  a  fresh 
intlux  of  Culvinists  from  France  and  Switzerlsnd  incr<ea»ed 
the  number  of  distidents  from  the  Roman  church.  The 
wild  outbreak  of  tbe  AnabaptiaU  at  Laydea,  Munaiar.  and 
ithar  phwas  threw  dtieredit  fbr  a  time  on  tha  oaosa  of  tha 
Reformation,  but  llu-f-e  disturbances  were  soon  put  down. 
During  the  reign  of  Ciiai  les  V.,  the  friends  of  the  new  doo- 
trines  in  the  Netherlands  were  persecuted  as  hereui^s,  and 
many  suflTered  death  by  sentence  of  the  regular  courts  of 
the  country;  but  after  Charles  abdicated,  at  Brussels  in 
1555.  in  favour  of  hia  son  Philip^  the  latter,  in  order  to  ex* 
tirpate  heresy  meio  efR^etnally.  sent  inquisitors  from  Spain 
to  establish  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Office  in  the  Neiher- 
landft.  This  gnve  rise  to  a  slromr  opposition  both  from  the 
noblea  and  the  people,  which,  being  mixed  up  with  political 
grievances,  led  to  an  open  insurrection  sgainst  Philip.  Dur- 
ing the  long  war  which  followed  between  tbe  rebels  and  tbe 
Spanish  forces,  some  of  tbe  provincaa  aaparaied  from  tbe 
rest,  and  the  seven  northern  provineeaof  Ilolland.  Zeadand, 
Guolderlaiid.  Friesland,  Utrecht,  Overyisel,  and  Groningen 
formed  a  confederacy  by  the  name  of  the 'Seven  United  fto- 
vinces,'  and  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience.  The  great 
majority  however  of  the  population  of  tbe  seven  provinces 
followed  tbe  dootrineeof  Calvinism,  and  have  remained  at- 
tached to  tbam  over  since.  The  confe^ion  of  faun  lor  the 
provinces  of  Ifao  Natharlanda  was  published  in  156  2.  and  waa 
aftarwaida  nipravad  by  tho  members  of  the  synod  of  Kmdao 
in  tsrl.  The  disfnites  that  broke  out  afterwards  bolwaan 
the  Arminians  and  Gomarista  are  related  in  the  article 
Arminius.  The  synod  of  Uorl.  in  1618,  revised  and  re- 
published tho  Nelherlnndish  Confession. 

About  the  year  1556  the  Lutheran  or  Protestant  creed 
was  adopted  as  theatate  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  ttodar  king  Christian  III.  Denmark 
howovar.  aa  wall  as  Sweden,  has  raiained  episcopacy 

The  Protesiantsor  Lt  tlu  it  s. as  well  as  the  C-ilvinists.be- 
canw  very  niuner ous  in  Poland  under  tbe  reign  of  Sigismund 
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AofMtM,  tnd  aaof  of  the  high  nobilitjr  had  embraoed 
th»  lUformed  doetriDn.  An  approximation  was  effected 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  •  coollvsioa 
was  drawn  up,  in  concert,  by  the  clers^  of  both  eomnuDiona. 

at  Sandomir,  in  1570.  called  'Consensu*  Sandomirienais ' 
The  followers  of  the  Refurmation  howevi  r  never  conttituled 
the  roajoriljr  in  Poland,  niul  b.  ing  afterwards  persecuted 
undiT  Sisjismnnd  III.  and  some  of  hit  aucoetBors.  their 
nuu.^i'ji  «.is  greatly  ri  duced.  but  they  wolo  oerer  anoihi- 
Utfid.  and  iMthetan  end  Calviniat  eoi^sragetioiu  have  eon- 
tinued  to  exist  in  noet  town*  of  Pt»l«nd.  The  meet  eoDW 
plcre  acfoutU  ofilu-  Refurmatioii  in  Poland  is  in  the  recent 
Work  of  Count  Krasuiski  ( Hi»lorieal  Sketch  qf  Uu  Rise, 
Prni'rf'^.  and  AMeft'tif  cf  a*  M^^rmaHtmtn  Mmid,  lan^ 
don,  lg38). 

In  Hungary  and  Transylvania  both  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
viniats  have  long  been  establi«hed,  and  thrv  mnstttute  at 
preaent  about  ooe-fburlb  of  the  population  o:  i  ha-^v.  countnei. 
enjojing  enual  rigbu  with  the  nmnbem  of  the  Romao 
Catholic  ana  Greek  churches. 

The  dijcirines  of  ilie  Refurmation  spread  into  Italy  from 
Swilzerliind  nnd  Gt;nnany  at  an  early  ih.ti<x1.  and  found 
pro'-Llytcs  in  sevL'ral  towns,  esipectally  Ferrarn,  where  Roii6« 
of  France,  duchess  of  BMe,  counlenaneed  them  ;  at  Lucca, 
Faonsa,  Milan,  and  Naples.  Several  learned  monks  and 
priests,  Uie  Gapnchin  OebiiM  of  Siena,  Veraigli.  a  eaaoa 
of  Flocence;  itontaleino,  a  fVaneiseaii  iKar,  Lorenn  Ro- 
tnano,  nii  Auj;iisiinc  monk,  and  others,  adopted  and 
preached  the  new  tenuis.  Meetings  and  private  places  of 
worship  were  ettnblished  in  various  town§.  Paul  III., 
alariaed  at  this  change.  «i»lal>li»hed,  in  lo  l  t,  tliu  Congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome,  with  full  powers  to 
woeeed  against  heretics  independent  of  the  ordinaries,  and 
ne  also  sent  inquisitorial  eommiiiieiiers  into  the  various 
provinces  of  luly  ftr  the  aama  puipoee.  COnnci,  Holt.] 
By  these  means  he  eHbetnally  dieoked  the  eoniae  of  the 
Reformation,  end  his  successors  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V. 
completed  its  extirpation  by  iho  most  severe  meanures. 
Many  of  llie  folluwcrs  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  suffered 
death  either  by  fire  or  by  the  sword  of  the  executioner. 
[Pirn  v.]  Numerous  ftaDUioa  emigrated  to  Switzerland 
en  aeoovnt  of  reUgioa.  espeotally  bom  Tuscany  and  Lom- 
hardy.  A.  eonsiderabla  distrfel  of  Oalnbrio,  near  Cosonza, 
which  i.s  said  to  have  been  originally  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  having  publicly  adopted  the 
tenets  ol  :li  Reformation,  and  sent  for  some  Calvinist 
preachers  from  Gniaeva  to  teach  ibem  and  their  neiRhbmirs, 
the  duke  of  Alcala,  Spam-h  viceroy  of  Naj  les.  about  1)60,  [ 
sent  several  inquisitors  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  who 
arrested  and  put  to  death  many  people  in  the  village  of  San 
Sisio.  Upon  this  the  nekhbenring  villagee  brok*  oat  into 
open  revofl.  The  town  of  La  Guafdia  Lmnharda  saetained 
a  rei^ular  siego.  Being  taken  at  last,  .i  general  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  took  pi  ice,  w  ith  ciicumstuncus  of  the  greatest  ! 
atrocity.    (Botta,  SUiria  d' Itaha,  h  x.) 

At  Locarno,  an  Italian  dntinct  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
iuWeetta  ttaa  Swiss  Catholic  cantons,  the  Reformation  had 
mada  nnmerons  proselytes,  hut  in  1555  an  cider  came  from 
the  rating  omtons  (br  tanisbini;  alt  the  Bvsngelieal  families 
from  Ivoramo.  The  heads  of  those  families  being  assem- 
bled 111  the  town  hall,  the  sentence  was  read  to  them,  and 
they  Wire  ])rc]ranng  to  obey  it,  when  a  prie«t  entered  the 
hall,  and  suggested  that  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
heretics  r-hould  be  detained  in  ordtn  that  they  mipht  be  con- 
verted. But  the  Swi«s  Roman  Catholic  deputies  shuddered 
M  ttie  proposition :  *  We  will  not  alter  the  sentence  whieh  has 
been  pronounced,*  Uiey  replied;  and  the  asiles,  aoeooipanied 
by  their  wives  and  children,  set  olTaeraaa  the  Alps,  and  took 
refu^*'  chieJly  ut  Zilrich.  where  the  families  of Orelli,  Muralli, 
and  others  siiU  retain  their  name  and  traditions. 

In  the  district  of  Valieliin.i.  which  was  subject  to  the 
Griaons.  the  Reformed  doctrines  were  openly  professed  by 
manjtand  encouraged  by  their  rulers.  But  the  two  parties. 
Ronan  Catholics  and  ProieaUoti,  having  become  ideniiBed 
with  ttie  political  parties  in  the  Grisons,  one  of  which  was 
favourable  to  an  alliance  with  Austria  and  Spain,  and  the 
oihcruf  pos'd  to  it,  feeling  ran  high,  acts  of  violence  wore  com- 
muted, and  me  Roman  Catholics,  beinj*  themore  numerous 
in  Valtellina.  conspired  against  theRrison  government,  and 
in  July, 1620.  massacred  all  the  Protc>tants  in  the  valley,  their 
own  countrymen  as  well  as  Gnsons,  to  lh«  number  of  several  , 
hundreds.  The  Reformed  religion  was  thus  extirpated  in  the 
VakaUina  also»  and  aU  luly  has  ever  aim 


eiusively  Roman  Catbolie,  with  the  exeeo^n  of  the ' 
of  Pignerol,  the  inhabitants  of  which.  alt«r  many  ' 
tiona,  basis  bean  aUowad  to  tslain  and  pratea  Ihsir  aatisnC 

faith. 

In  Spain  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin  ^prt  ad  m 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  made  numerous  pruifiyies  at 
•Seville  and  other  places;  but  the  arm  of  lh«  Inquisition 
efteeiually  eradicated  tbem.  M'Crie  has  written  (he  bi»* 
tory  of  the  rise,  pro^^ress,  and  astiiiMioa  of  tba  RafcnMrtioii 
both  in  Spain  and  in  Ilaij. 

For  the  progress  and  Snal  setflenentof  the  Refcraatioa  in 
England,  we  roust  refer  lo  the  history  of  th'r.  rrimtrv.  and 
the  articles  Buckr,  Cranmer.  Cromwkll  i Thumas).  Eu- 
fUMt  VI.,  Elizabeth  of  England,  Garoinkii,  Usnry 
yilT..  Mart  1.  of  England,  and  Poj.b,  RsoiNAtJ).  For 
the  Rerormatioa  of  ieotlaiid,  aaa  Knox  and  Hjurr 

Stuart. 

Independently  of  the  religions  qncstion  of  the  truth  Or 
fUaeboed  of  the  doetruial  points  ^  which  the  Reformed 
ehnrebes  disssnt  from  that  of  Rom*,  a  question  upon  which 
it  is  not  our  business  here  to  express  an  opinion,  it  is  un- 
quMlionable  that  the  Reformation,  as  an  historicul  fact,  has 
cxerci>ed  a  most  powerful  inlluenco  upon  llie  moral,  politi- 
cal, and  intetleelual  condition  of  mankind.  The  invention 
of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  Refonnation 
are  three  events  wbieh.  fbllowing  eaeh  other  in  ifinssshm, 
may  be  aafd  lo  hnveelbetod  a  complete  dmnfe  fn  the  fben 
of  the  civilised  world.  A  writer  who  is  by  n.  rncnn^  partial 
to  Luther  and  the  other  rcformerit  individuaia.  itiuis  bpeaks 
of  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  : — 'Let  the  Roman  Catlio- 
lics  ar^iie  as  they  please  about  the  unity  and  universality  of 
their  religion,  the  records  of  the  middle  ages  prove  thai,  te 
tbe  minority  of  men.  it  was  a  Ufittess  tissue  Of  ceremonies 
which,  from  their  frequeney,  oouM  not  even  strike  tba  inn* 
gination;  whieh  made  aiawsdly  little  impression  on  the 
heart,  iMiw  whatersr  on  the  nnderstandiog.  Since  Lu- 
ther's time,  religion  has  been  an  object  of  tlic  ui  Ifrstand- 
inp  rather  th  ui  of  the  eye;  of  the  heart  raluer  ihan  of  the 
ni':]i:  ir,  The  repetition  of  a  i  iticd  number  of  prayers* 
almsgiving,  a  journey  to  some  &hrine,  the  veneration  of  a 
relic,  might  in  former  times  satisfy  for  sin  ;  but  from  the 
sixteenth  oantury  downwards,  it  has  been  adaiiued  that, 
wiihont  trae  eompnnetwn.  vHlnut  reftnastioa  of  life,  sueh 
things  are  ineffectual  and  even  puerile  In  this  respect 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  guined  as  much  as  the  Protest- 
ants; they  have  learned  spirituality:  they  have  foi.saken 
their  cold,  unmeaning,  and  useless  observances  for  a  princi- 
ple— that  of  divine  love — v^liich  pervades  tbe  heart;  for 
knowledge,  which  informs  the  understanding.  In  the 
second  place,  there  has  been  no  less  improvement  in  lbs 
eondnoi  than  in  the  feelings  and  caaaonings  of  men.  Tha 
teneni  of  the  Refcrmation  produeed  vieaa  enough,  but  they 
wore  vices  less  odious  than  those  which  previously  disgraced 
society.  As  leligion  was  m  danger  of  being  smothered  under 
an  accumulated  heap  of  human  observances  and  opinions,  so 
were  morals  of  perishing  through  the  boundless  liceni  iousness 
of  tbe  period.  In  this  respeot  MW  Ibe  present  Roman  C&- 
tbolic  has  need  to  Uesa  tba  msouMy  «f  JLutber  and  bis  eol- 
leeguee  in  the  Refannatiofi.  Osst  onr  eyes  wheinvar  wa 
may,  we  (tnd  an  amazing  improvement  in  the  general  state 

of  morals  In  the  third  place,  the  Reformation  lias 

been  exceedingly  favourable  to  civil  liberty.  The  same 
principle  of  curiosity  wbicb  taught  men  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  their  Ciitb,  urged  them,  in  an  equal  degree,  to 
wei<;:h  the  nature  and  design  of  oiVil  government.  It  wss 
soon  discovered  that  despotiaB  was  founded  on  ignoraoeat 
that  it  bad  no  divino  right  to  s«pf«rt  ft;  that,  «b  the  floB> 
trary,  it  was  repugnant  alike  to  reeson  and  tiw  wntd  of 
God.  If  ihst  V,  ;  1  iTirrjlraud  obedience  to  the  highest 
powers,  it  also  tauglii  tiiui  tl>£  ptiorcst  and  lowest  eubjeets 
liad  riij^hts  inalienable  and  sacred;  that  in  the  eyo  of 
heaven  the  highest  and  lowest  are  equal,  all  Christian 
brethren  coheirs  of  another  and  a  better  kingdon,  equally 
on  earth  the  objeots  of  the  Divine  aoUeitade.  .  .  ,  .  b  Im 
fourth  place,  and  as  a  neosssarr  eooasquenee  of  Ibis  aug- 
mented knowledge  alike  of  reiigious  and  political  riKhta, 
was  the  increased  stimulus  given  to  individual  exertion. 
r)csp«)iism,  whether  civd  or  ecclesiastical,  is  a  sad  enemy  to 
social  enlerpiise,  to  individual  activity.  When  man  per- 
ceives that  he  has  rights  which  cannot  be  invaded  with 
impunity,  that  llie  profits  of  his  indostry  are  secured  tiO  him 
by  recognised  law  and  custom,  he  will  require  no  spiu  to 
bdmrj  aad  in  voMftaso  as  Jm  anriahss  bimaalAsn 
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tTje  ita(e  be  h<?ncf^tei]  Fifthly,  the  same  mora]  ravo- 

lution  has  led  to  an  amazine  increate  of  knowieiJge.  To 
undenlaiid  this  Scriptures,  which  Calbolirs  and  Protestants 
admitied  to  be  the  common  founiain  of  faiib,  the  early 
reforriMrs  aAsiduouMly  studied  the  original  toncueii,  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Oreek,  and  the  attainment  served  ax  a  key 
toother  depart mentsof  knowledge— to  hinlory.  law*. geojfr*- 
l^iy,  Mid  antiquiiies  ni>  less  than  to  tlieolo^'^.  Prior  lu  the 
tixteenth  ©iMitiiry,  the*e  languagi's  were  uliuuat  eiiiirel) 
neglo  U'd  ;  ihcv"  were  even  condemned  by  doctors  of  the 
«hurch  and  by  univenilies.  The  ductoni  of  Louvain  and 
•*en  of  Pftris  Ktigroatised  the  study  of  the  Scripture*  in  the 
origiml  tmiKUM— in  any  other  iban  tba  ViilKata-Hwlbe  in- 
•vilabia  path  to  heresy.  Bat  this  pillfbl  haetiiity  aoon  gave 
way;  the  Catholics,  n  tlian  the  Protesiaiits.  apiiliod 

with  succcsii  to  the  aiud)  ot  the  Hebrew  and  Gicek  Scrip- 
tuies;  manuscripts  weie  dlHcovored  and  carufuUy  colluied, 
and  the  Divine  text  was  restured  to  s<imethini{  like  purity. 
....  From  these  and  other  ooD^idcraiions,  h  ii  evident  that 
on  the  whole  the  Refonnalioo  has  been  an  incdoukble 
good  to  Rurope ;  it  has  purifled  relifnon  and  niorab;  it  bae 
impro't  l  tli.^  intdlei  l,  and  has  guaranteed  civil  liberty.* 
(Dunbam,  Hutnry  nf  the  Germanic  Emj'ire,  b.  iii.,  ch.  2.) 

Among  those  auihors  who  have  »  r:npi]  or  ronimcn  leri  upoa 
Ibe  history  of  the  Reformation,  the  tullowmg  desc^^  e  nouce, 
beiidea  those  mentioned  in  the  ooun«  of  this  article:  among 
the  Pmcatanta—BeanNobro.  Hiftmre  de  la  R^ormatitm  ; 
Buniat.  WHoij  tflkt  Stffnrmatinn ;  Seckendorf.  Commmir^ 
tarhis  flitUirien  Aftofngetictu  de  Luthtramtm»i  Loarberi]a> 
Ada  ft  Dncumfmla  Refnrmatimit :  and  among  the  Cktbo« 
lies — Maimb.jurs|.  Hi^i'tir"  da  Luthermn'-^^mp  ;  Pallavicini, 
Hi$tnria  Cmeilii  Tridtntmi ;  BossueL,  Hntoire  de»  P'ari- 
atiimt  det  Bf(li$««  Pmte$tantes ;  besides  tlie  general  histo- 
MIM  of  ti»e church.  The  fulbwing  work,  pubhwhedai  Paris 
iboilt  1823,  deserves  special  mention:  Mutct  des  Protet- 
.aru  eilibres.  ou  PortraiU  et  NoHcn  iUngrofktqmt  tt  Ut' 
tercaret  det  Pernnnafet  let  f /ut  Mhm*  dtaM  tBitlBtn 
de  la  Reformation,  ri-iige  par  mt  SoelM  d»  OmtitlM- 
tmit.  !•/  jnthfii  p»r  G.  T.  I>iiii». 

REFORMATION,  HOUBKS  OR  (PitmiHiiuiT: 

TkA  NSPORT  ATIO  N.l 

RBPRACTION,  RBFRANOIBIUTY  Refraction  is 
the  tumiM  of  »  i«r  of  light*  heat,  or  other  imponderable 
aabctance  noin  its  diraetiott,  ^aban  it  ftill*  oMiquely  on  the 

surface  of  a  mediom  differing  in  density  from  that  through 
which  it  had  previously  moved.  The  differently  coloured  rays 
of  light  have  difTerent  degrees  t  i  drangibility,  as  evidenced 
by  tliL-  common  pri■^mallc  Boecirutn;  in  other  words,  the 
refi-aclive  indice^of  different  liKhts  vary  for  a  given  medium. 
The  fundamanial  law  of  ro&aetion  and  the  optioal  offMri*  oi 
this  law  era  diaeuaed  nnder  the  haada  Lion  and  Opnca, 
and  a  table  of  refractive  indiccn  is  given  in  the  orstcic  Or 
TICS.  Practicai,.  For  the  diflerenl  relVangibihlies  oi  ihf 
ray».  the  ariicles  DisPKii-jioN  und  AcHROM'^nr  n^aybeovn- 
■ulted,  and  for  une  uf  the  most  sinking  phenomena  thence 
•riaing  see  Rainbow.  On  the  subjects  of  Fiauenbofer's 
liiiaa  and  of  double  nrfmelion  aee  DiapBRatON  and  Polari- 

SATUW. 

The  doctrine  of  ref^tion,  as  distinguished  from  reflection, 
is  called  dtoptric;!.  and  Ihe  caustics  formed  by  the  continued 
inierAeci  oI  i  i  fructed  rays  emanating  from  a  luminous 
point,  are  termed  diaeaustics;  properly  speaking;,  these  are 
su  I  faces,  but  by  confining  the  investiyEatiun  to  the  plane  of 
refraction,  thef  are  generally  treated  as  curves.  A  diiwausiic 
curve,  like  a  cataeauatie,  hua  the  property  of  beiqf  leetifia- 
ble.  They  are  noticed  in  the  artide*  above  quoted,  but 
they  are  rather  objecu  of  analytical  dexterity  than  of  prae- 
ticat  use. 

So  lona;  as  the  medium  iiUo  wJiich  the  refiracted  rny 
enters  remains  of  uniform  density,  the  ray  will  pursue  a 
a'raight  ci>urNe,  but  every  alleratioit  of  density  m  ttie  va&- 
ditnn  gives  rise  to  a  oorrei>ponding  d«viution  in  the  path  of 
Ibe  lav.  Now  the  air  ia  a  medium  of  whiob  the  denait; 
eontinoally  {nrteaaaa  as  ita  aliiiudo  above  the  •orfbee  of  iw» 

canh  d:mini^h,-^:  as  densitv  i-^  nUo  altrrr<l  in  ilio  -ditil' 
siriiiuiu  by  uituuiiliiy  of  tetn (icr.it u i c.  [lad  frcqiJciuly  tiuin 
the  aqueoim  ana  other  vajiour^  vt  hit  ti  it  holds.  Hence  ariiie 
the  ordinary  terrestrial  refraction  and  the  pbeuomena  of 
lli«Aax.  Fata  Momawa.  tM,  wklehni*  inalM  yadar  thejr 
Mavoctive  beads. 

A  ray  of  li!<bt  proceeding  fhnn  n  alar  wbieb  ia  not  voiv 
tiral.nn  enicnns  the  ntmoepliere  it  bent  towards  the  radiu--; 
drawn  trom  the  earth's  eenire  to  ita  point  of  incideooe^  and 


upon  ita  aoceewive  incidence-  on  the  lower  strata  it  con- 
tinues to  bend  towards  the  succesiaive  radii,  thus  describing 
a  curvilinear  trajectory  through  the  air.  The  star  is  vi>ihle 
in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  this  curve,  at  the  point  at 
which  it  meets  the  e^eof  the  spoclalor;  hence  the  apparent 
altitude  of  the  siaia  la  inrraaaed  by  lofraeiiMO.  and  tbus^  itie 
Bun.  raooit,  be.  are  visible  before  tlie  real  time  of  rising 
and  after  that  of  »etnri  4 

From  the  cause*  ab,(ve  asmij^ned  for  atmospheric  rcfrac- 
tioiJ,  It  ti  No  tli  ii  the  neiirer  the  direction  of  the  my  is  to 
the  plane  uf  ibe  bonzon.  the  greater  u  its  refraction,  and  the 
rel^aeiion  ia  nothing  when  the  ray  is  vertical.  This  is  the 
cause  of  tlM  Mpamilly  oval  fiorma  of  the  aun  and  moon  in 
•the  boriion;  ftr  tbeaan'a  angular  diameter  beini;  taken  at 
32  minutes,  its  1  wpr  limit  '\s  elevated  through  hunzontal 
refraction  more  loan  its  ui  fwr  by  4  minutes  54  seconds. 

Atmospheric  tefnu  liju  of  the  solar  rays  af'er  sunset, 
combined  with  subsequent  retlection,  ia  the  cauae  of 
twilight,  and  also  of  the  light  tbfowo  on  the  i»Mn*ia  aur- 
Ibee  wlien  eelipaad  by  the  earth. 

The  amoont  of  renaetioa  of  rays  proceeding  from  a  ee* 
lestiat  body  would  be  proportional  to  ilio  laihj/Mit  of  its 
zenith  diitance,  if  the  atmosphere  were  liomogeneou»  :  not 
only  however  is  this  not  the  t  a>i .  Imt  its  state  is  continually 
alteritig,  as  shown  by  the  barometer,  thermooteter.  and  hy- 
grometer. An  empiric  fonnvia,  the  raanlt  of  numerous 
obaervatiooa  made  by  BcndlOT,  givaa  a  good  ooneetioo  raia* 
UvB  In  the  Bial  two  lif  liiaie  loMrumenla,  vig.&— 

Letr  —  57"  X  ta:v.,'-  icmih  (ll^t  i^)  ; 

h  =  height  of  thermometer  (Fahrenheit) ; 
a  —  altitude  of  barometer  in  inches : 
R  =  the  required  refraction ;  then  shall 
a 


R  =  57".  — 


tan  (s— 3  r)  nearly. 
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Similar  foninlm  haw  bean  Ihe  oli|ieeia  of  analytical  re- 
aaaroh  to  I^plneaaiid  other  madvnnaifaeniaticiaiui  their 
resulta  an  hewwrar  iM  wall  adaplad  Ibr  inaanien  in  thia 

work. 

REFRIGERANTS  are  remedial  agents  which  directly 
diminish  the  force  of  the  euculatioo,  and  reduce  the  beat  oi 
the  body  or  a  portion  of  it,  witbont  eeaaaiening  any  diminu- 
tion of  Ibe  ordinaty  aaaaiiHli^  or  twnroua  energy.  Tbi^^ 
deteftien  moat  not  be  oonaidered  as  excluding  mid  from 
among  the  number  of  such  agents,  hetauso  it  is  capable, 
when  carried  to  extremes,  of  rendering  the  sensibility  null, 
and  utterly  exi  ngiiishing  the  nervous  power;  it  is  only 
ita  moflorate  and  therapeutical  employment  wiiich  is  here 
coniemplnta^ 

The  manner  in  wliioh  lefl'iger^nu  eflbat  the  enda  which 

they  accomplish  fa  Ibr  ftom  being  undervtoodtuid  aremartt- 

tili'ii'  fi  fiiuiL  ill  tbt'ir  character  u,  that  ihey  dihplay  their  [le- 
eiilitii  utiects  ciiielly  when  the  action  of  ilie  organs  is  abuvc 
ilii  .r  natural   standard,  nu  ie  heat  than   natural  is 

evolveil.  Till  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  suurcvs 
and  mode  of  Ibrtnatiou  of  animal  heat,  we  are  not  likelv  to 
possem  a  correct  theory  of  their  mode  of  opafMiitt ;  and  at 
present,  whatever  plautibiltty  the  mere ebemieal  nypotb«sis 
of  Dr.  Murray  exhibits,  WG  t'annnt  rrmsHer  the  r"  olulnin  <if 
animal  h«it  to  bo  other  ihau  a  vital  process.  1  li.s  ttHictituj 
is  riiriiuty  iiirried  o:i  m  the  capillaries  or  extreiut 
and  IS  much  mlluenced  bv  the  amount  of  supply  of  netvous. 
energy  to  theae  vessels.  Ilenee  when  a  limb  is  jMuralyaed,  it 
ia  colder  than  the  opposite  sound  toeoiber :  or  when  a  aingle 
nerve  is  injured,  the  parts  supplied  Iqf  it  have  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  surrounding  oives.  Whatever  thercforo 
bindert  the  finee  communication  of  the  nervous  power  to  a 
part  or  to  the  whole  system,  will  lessen  its  quantum  of  ani- 
mal heat.  By  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  body  any  acid 
the  calibre  of  the  capillaries  is  le^sseiied,  and  hence  the  pale- 
ness which  is  observe^l,  owing  to  less  blood  entering  imta. 
As  thti  blood  fuiouthes  the  pabulum  firom  which  the  nervea 
evolve  the  lieatp  the  leaa  fuel  the  veasela  oaniain,  the  less 
potent  will  be  the  beat  reaulting.  The  introduction  of  any 
article  of  t^e  clis;,  of  refrigerants  into  the  .siomai'li  appeura 
lo  operate  by  syiajjatliy  on  iho  whole  vascular  sysietn,  as 
may  l>e  seen  in  the  case  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  checking 
hwBorrhage.  The  ageois  whirb  are  uaiudly  iw^aided  as 
nfrigeranu  are  weak  vagaiableaaida» or  vary  ipmSf  dilt.ted 
mtamlacidasNiDaaalina^  neutml.  or  <^iiper  salts;  and  oooi 
air.  tre-ooM  water,  and  externally  e  a p  , rat im;  lotions.  An 

itidircrt  refrigerant  founrl  in  rlirtniuhlun^'  ilie  quantity  of 
anuoai  lood.   (AsTirBUWisTics ;  iiAxaiNO  ;  iiOTioira.J 
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REFRIGERATION  OF  THE  GLOBE.  SineetbemM 
thematical  reaearuhcs  of  Fourier  regarding  the  dii'«is)OQ  and 
eooduetionof  heat  in  a  maaa  couslituted  m  th«  eartb  •ppean 
lob* in  the  parts  near  tliesurfkee.hmbMCWMUl MOM W^NM 
]uio«ibiMM||iti»iMiv»  tMM  aiMBbcnainmMMd  ta«it«iiipiing 
tii«oaa«oi  «iui  •  gndinl  ebwige  and  iliiidiiiiitiott  of  the  m- 
teriial  remperatureuf  the  glube,  such  as  would  be  ronsiilent 
wiih  Kouriur  s  iheoreiical  results,  the  hii;lier  order  of  pet>- 
li^it-al  infeteiices.  'i'iii/  iilieii  JiiiLiia  ofd  general  if  not  uiii- 
venuU  baae  of  once  oielled  ronki  Itcluw  ull  the  strata,  tlie 
peculiar  («lteD  called  metamorpbic)  condition  of  the  lowest 
of  tbM»«i«Mi|ianKl  with  the  upper.  Ibe  absence  or  rarity 
sf  fiisaik  in  Uw  lowest  ttnii,  tM  evideoee  of  even  general 
oigh  surface  temperatures  on  the  antient  bad  and  io  the 
antient  sea  as  contrasted  with  the  mudem  distribution  of 
Cliinate«,are  ail  coiiiieq u en ees  supposed  to  be  derivable  frutn 
the  a^umption  ol  the  earth  liavmg  once  been  thoruughly 
Very  hot,  and  bemp  now  partially  ruoled  by  radiation  of  heat 
iuio  the  ouid  planetary  and  stellar  spacer  around  us.  But 
tbpugh  such  a  deduction  of  ptioiioaiena  iVoai « ]Mtnial  ron- 
diikni  of  our  planet  is  or  appears  tu  be  eomei  oaouiih  to 
justify  geolugiais  in  employitig  the  hypulhesis  at  ft  means  of 
disrnviMing  Irulli,  ihey  mii>l  b<^  (ari  fij!  m  iil  cr  to  disregard 
inquiries  IUIO  the  ceriaini)i  of  tho  laiidameiiiai  assumption, 
nor  to  iNfUot  a  MnHHibnM  wwiwiton  of  iia  ooose- 
qiiences. 

On  ibo  Brat  point  Professor  Whewell  rommumcaied  to 
the  Oeologieal  Medoa  of  the  BriiMh  Asauctatiun  at  Dublin 
<Itl35)  aooie  obsMrrationa  which  m  fikely  to  bo  influential 
on  ibu  second  poinii  tod  wbieh  cut  MitlMr  b*  oondeuaed 

nor  aioeitded. 

'  The  beet  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth  has  always 
b««ii  treated  of  by  ihose  who  have  esia!»lmh©d  the  theory  of 
heat  upon  ma  hcraalical  pniu-i|iles.  They  have  hilherio 
considered  it  as  proved  U|>on  »uci)  principles,  that  the  in- 
create  of  lonpoiature  of  ihe  subittsnce  of  the  earth  as  we 
doMeod  anivoa  the  reahty  of  an  original  hwt.  But  M. 
Biiaaun,  in  his  'Tfaeoriodo  la  Chaleur,  ju>t  published,  dis* 
senis  from  th:s  n:  ;niijn,  antl  is  disposed  lo  a^-.l^'n  ntiti:li!  .-  ] 
reason  for  ihe  ni^;lier  temperature  below  iht-  8uiiaie.  Ue  . 
obM:r^>^  iiiiiii.,  t  I  HI  hil  regions  in  which  the  solar  system 
move*  have  a  proper  leiuperature  of  their  own;  that  tbia 
temperature  may  be  different  in  different  parta  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  that,  if  tbia  bo  aOb  Um  earth  would  bo  aome  time 
in  acquiring  the  tempoiatan  of  the  part  of  tpac*  in  which 
it  boa  arrivod.  This  tomperature  will  be  propagated  gene- 
rally from  the  snrfbee  to  the  interior  parts.  And  betice,  if 
!}ie  siilar  svaiem  moves  out  of  a  hotter  into  a  colder  ri^ion 
of  >pai  e.  ihe  (  an  of  the  earth  below  ihe  surface  will  exhibit  \ 
lra<  e-,  uf  ihui  higher  leinpuiaiure  winch  it  had  before  ac- 
quired. And  ihia  would  by  no  means  imply  that  tbe  in- 
eioano  of  iem|i«rature  goe«  on  all  the  way  to  tbo  conlfe.' 
(JStportf  t^Uu  Britiih  Atfteiati'm/or  1835,  p.  Sft.) 

A  sptwulaiioii,  perhaps  in  reality  inrolTing  sueb  riews  as 
those  of  M.  Pui>son,  thuogli  founded  on  exaniinalion^  niir! 
intetencos  smontr  tbe  Helvciic  Alps,  has  been  oi  luiu 
bnmght -proniinen Uy  lefor?  iho  grulogical  world  by  M. 
AKaAaic.  According  to  ihtti  veiy  duttiiigui«h«d  naturalint. 
there  is  evuleure  from  the  peculiar  effects  left  by  glaciers 
in  the  valleys  of  Swiixerland  and  on  the  surface  of  tbe  Jura 
Mtfttniaina.  that  tbe  icy  mantle  which  now  wrapo  tbo  High 
Alps  ont-e  filled  tbe  valleys  fur  miles  beyond  its  present  limits, 
and  rendered  it  a  mere  Riacier  movement  across  an  iise- 
filled  liollow,  whiih  carried  the  blocks  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
too  Valorsiiie  acioss  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Jura. 
Hecenily  Dr.  Ruckland  and  Mr.  Lyell  have  endeavoured  bv 
•itaiUratidence  and  reasoning,  by  tbeevideno«  of  scratcltea, 
snooihod,  and  grooved  surfaces  of  rock,  and  the  appear- 
nco  iif  liioraiiM  boapa  boib  in  tbo  Higblaoda  of  S««tland, 
near  Edinburgh,  ami  in  Oumberland  and  Weslmeraland,  to 
pr'ivethat  trlacieis  antiemly  l  ovcred  large  Irarts  uf  tlie  Cale- 
duiaau  and  Cumbrian  ifgions.  (Geol.  Proceedtngt,  ib40, 
November  and  Dr  t  in  i  ) 

Moieuver,  it  i*  iindeiHtood  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  Agassis 
that  tlie  icy  covering  thus  attempted  to  be  demonstraied  by 
ita  nmaininK  effeois  in  the  mountainous  i^arts  of  Gieat  Bri- 
tain, *  ooee  extended  over  all  ihe  north  of  ^ropo  and  the 
north  of  Asia  and  America,'  and  that  in  this  *  mass  of  ice 
tbo  elet  hams  and  other  mammalia  found  in  the  frozen  mud 
and  gravel  of  lite  aictic.  reiiiuns  were  imbe<lilerl  ai  thu  i  hh^ 
of  their  destruclion.'  To  the  nuick  melting  of  this  iiiiineu.se 
rDR->'i  of  u-.j  and  ilie  currfims  of  water  which  resulted,  tbe 
author  aUnbutas  tbe  traiupori  and  dapoaition  of  iho  * 


of  irregularly  rounded  boulderfl  and  gravel  which  fill  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys,  innumerable  boulders  having  at  the 
same  time  been  transported,  together  with  mud  aud  gravel, 
upon  tbe  masses  of  the  glaciers  then  sot  afloat.'  (See  the 
work  of  M.  Afuais  ontitlad  EtaiM  mr  U$  Oianert  dt  la 
SrniMMj  and  tlio  aeeoonta  of  hia  obaorratiuna  beforo  tbe 
Brili-b  Associaiion  at  Glasgow  in  184U  ) 

Now  it  IS  obvious  that  in  examining  this  speculation,  two 
ways  are  open  :  fiisl,  a  cart't'ijl  cuuipai  iioii  uf  iln-  ]i'i;i;no- 
roena  with  ihe  hy  |>oth<i»m  winch  is  pro|iosed  for  (heir  ex- 
planation ;  secondly,  an  inquiry  into  the  probability  of  ibe 
ccindiiiona  whteh  might  render  aueh  a  goneral  and  exlramo 
refhgemlkNi  of  Iba  gioboaa  tbe  bypotbeiia  tequtraa  fXMiiMi, 
Con  fl  n  i  ng  our  Nonna  to  the  fonner  praeeMi  we  may  observe : 
first,  that  loadmii  tbeanlientextttonceof  frlaeiersin  sonieuf 
the  Highlands  and  Cumberland  valleys  which  display  slacial 
effect*,  is  one  ihin<;;  to  admit  glarinl  aetifrn  as  the  ph\si(  al 
cause  of  the  dispersion  of  houldcMs  and  gravel,  anu;  lit-r.  Gla- 
ciers are  found  at  this  day  ui  corresponding  laiiiude^  and  ut 
coi  respuiidiog elevations  in  the  southern  |-artsuf  Am  nca;  a 
local  effect  of  causes  which  may  be  conceived  to  have  for* 
raeily  produced  an  equal  effect  in  the  noilbern  nine:  but 

the  aiatiibuiion  of  ihe  boulders  and  gruvel  is  so  peculmr 
and  yei  sovanous,  ihc  di-|>er8ion  of  ihem  so  wide  in  re- 
gions where,  according  10  tli3  pie-ent  roiifigumtion  of  tho 
land,  they  cuuld  nut  be  pushed  by  gbciers,  nor  carried  by 
Siiaung  ice;  and  the  connection  of  Ibeae  circumkiancea 
wiib  agreatobangaof  orgaoui  lif«»so  alnct.  that  it  i.>  bsidly 
coneeivaUe  aueb  efldeia  eould.  be  due  to  anything  but  a 
cause  limuluneoualy  genei^  «r  meMnively  lepcated.  Of 
the  phyttienl  causaa  by  wbuA  tbe  expianalion  of  ibis  ereat 
phenomenon  baa  been  atteBptad.  it  will  iidBoe  lo  mention 
three  ■ — 

1.  Great  and  exlonsive  oceanic  action  consequent  on 
miKbiy  oimplaccmenlii  of  the  solid  land,  and  coi respuiidiug 
changes  of  land  and  sea. 

2.  Repealed  local  dnf  lacementa  of  laud  and  sea,  and 
eonteqoent  litorol  action. 

To  >  nt  h  of  these  views  has  been  nttadwd  n  qiaeulalion 
of  ilie  auxiliary  agency  of  iluating  ice.  ' 

3.  llie  melting  of  great  ciienmfolar  glaoieia*  and  tbe 
drifting  of  Uoatiiig  ice. 

Our  object  being  to  call  unprejudiced  attention  to  this 
subject,  we  shall  only  append  a  few  short  remarks. 

I.  Tbe  msearches  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill,  Captain 
Bayfield,  Mr.  I^ell,  and  othen,  have  shown  the  probability 
that  in  much  of  the  gravel  which  contains  eea  shells,  in 
Norlhern  Euiope  and  America,  these  shells  are  not  indicn* 
tive  of  a  warmer  but  a  colder  dimale  than  itie  present. 

i.  The  circumsiances  under  which  ihe  exliiu-l  mammalia 
occur  in  the  cavenw  of  tropical  Brazil  are  entirely  aiia- 
logoua  to  tbece  wbidi  bave  been  noiiead  in  temperate 
Ruvi>pe. 

1.  The  simnltaneooi  gathering  of  ice  over  all  the  northern 

zone  could  only  happen  asacuns.equenceof  a^r-nCT-u/rryfj^j/o^ 
af  the  surj'are  of  ihe  globe,  and  ihe  laws  uf  uitUiug  ice 
are  such  as  tu  rendci  it  almost  inconceivable  ihat  eveti  bya 
rapid  chan/fe  of  temperature  such  prodigioUM  flou<ls  rould  tte 
oeemioned  as  the  transport  of  blocks  aeems  lo  requite; 
moreover,  would  not  oufb  a  rapid  change  of  tempeiature 
be  eaduded  by  Ibe  condition  of  a  pfeviona  general  refrigera" 
tion? 

4.  The  proper  course  to  be  now  pursued  by  geologists  is 
to  refer  toother  branches  of  s<-Ionce  the  dcicrmmaiion  of  tbe 
prubebilily  or  sdmiseibility  of  the  fundamenial  ousumpiioa 
of  this  hypoihe8is(tbu)  theearih  ha.^  undergone  vicinitude* 
qf  temperaiure  and  suffered  extensive  curcum polar  refn^e- 
raiionj;  and  in  the  spirit  of  iiiduetitro  phibMopliy.  uhich 
baa  biiberto  guided  incir  reeearobea,  to  analyse,  clastiify, 
and  map  the  boulder  fhrmaiion,  ao  aa  lo  arrive  at  rer«ect 
inftrences  reitardiiiii;  ibc  dniciion,anttmiaiul  origin  of  lite 
fon  e*  ciincemed  in  pro<locing  it. 

REGA'LI  A.  the  ensigns  of  royally.  This  term  is  more 
especially  u^cd  fur  ihe  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  uf  a 
rorunalion.  In  F.ngland,  tbe  regalia  propeily  su  cullud  are 
tbe  rrown,  iheMepire  royal,  ibo  virgcot  rod  with  the  dove, 
8  .  Edward*a»taK  ibe  orb  or  mound,  tho  sword  of  iner -y, 
railed  Curiana,  the  two  swords  of  spirit nal  and  temporal 
jusiice,  tbe  ring  uf  alliance  with  the  kini(dom,  ihe  arbiibai 
or  biacelelH.  .he  sputs  of  clllMiliv.  at  1  s  ,im1.)  r'  vuI  vesi- 
(ucnu  The  icgalia  here  c  no  mem  ted,  uU  bat  ih<;\es[- 
ments,  are  preseiM  1  n  (he  Jcwt-l-Otfico  in  iheTo-^i  r  oi" 
London.  Before  tbe  Reformation  in  the  time  of  Heoi^ 
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VUIt  tbqr  were  constantljr  kept  by  the  religious  of  the 
■biMf  of  WMUnintter;  and  are  still  presenttfd  before  tbe 
kinc  on  tbe  meciunK  of  th«  ««ion»tioii  by  tbe  deeo  end 
prebendaries  of  that  enuroh. 

In  1649  a  complete  inventor}' vas  tnade  out  of  tbe  regnlia 
in  the  Tower,  q  cojiy  of  which  may  he  *e»n  in  the  additional 
notes  to  Taylor's  GVfvrt/  "/  Regalihj,  8vo.,  Lond  ,  lb20,  p. 
312;  subsequent  to  which  it  is  stai«itl  that  tbe  crowns,  ac- 
cording to  order  uf  parliament,  were  '  totallie  broken  and 
defaced.'  Od  tbe  reetoratioa  of  kingly  governmeat  in  the 
perMn  of  Cbarleill..  nev  insignia  ware  made  Ibr  his  core- 
nation,  and  these,  with  tb^  necessary  alterations  to  accom- 
modate *hem  to  tliL'ir  succes-iive  wearers,  and  to  repair  the 
Ukiurics  <)r  tiiuf.  h;ui'  poiUinued  to  the  present  day. 

REGALS  (Regak,  ll ).  a  smuli  portable  finger  ur^^aii,  well 
known  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ccnturie<,  and 
probably  much  earlier,  but  not  now  in  use:  though  Snct- 
xler,  tbe  celebrated  oi^an-bnilder,  infortBcd  the  Hon.  Dainea 
Barrington.  about  the  year  1770.  that  it  was  not  then  en- 
tirely lost  in  Germany  (ArcAeeologia,  Vri.  32) ;  end  till  sixty 
years  ago,  if  not  later,  tlu^rt?  still  i  xisted  an  ofTicer  it)  the 
royal  household  called  'Tinier  of  ilic  Rei^alh.'  In  Rees's 
Cyclopti'ilui  tiii-i  iIl^lnlnlc^t  is  d'.^in'ibi-d  a<  havitit;  'pipe->  of 
reeds  fur  convenience  of  carnage.'  an  error  arising  from  a 
mistaken  application  of  tho  organ-builder's  term  'reed 
etopSi*  er  stops  in  imitation  of  luutboye  and  oih&r  instru- 
ments Mown  through  a  reed. 

RFHEN.  THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE,  so  called  from  the 
natne  of  one  of  its  rivers,  is  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Baviiri:u  romposetl  of  parts  of  the  aiitient  duehy  of 
varia.  the  Upper  Palatinate,  llie  principality  of  Sulzbach, 
tho  territory  of  Ratisbon,  and  some  other  narcoU  of  terri- 
tory. It  lies  between  48°  37'  and  49°  44'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 11°  17'  and  12°  60'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  tho  circle  of  tbe  Upper  Main,  on  the  north-east 
by  Bohttmia,  on  the  south-east  by  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
D.ttuibc,  on  tlie  south  by  that  of  the  Isar,  on  the  south-west 
by  thui  of  the  Uj'i'or  Danube,  and  on  tlie  west  by  that  of  the 
Rezat.  The  area,  i-.evorditig  to  Hassel.  i-.  -tiro  square  miles. 
The  Danube  passes  through  the  circle  from  Ingolstadt  to 
TPirth,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  llie  southern 
portion,  which  is  the  smaller,  is  gener^ly  level  and  very 
nirtile ;  tbe  eastern  and  northern  part  is  lu^d  and  moun- 
tainous, being  traversed  by  elevations  which  are  partly 
n  continuation  of  the  Fichtelftcbirge,  and  partly  of  the 
Bohemian  Forest.  The  soil  to  the  north  of  the  Danube  is 
generally  poor,  and  exteiimve  tracts  are  covered  with  sand  or 
with  bare  uninterrupted  rock.  Accordingly,  though  agri- 
culture is  followed  in  tho  whole  circle,  it  is  only  to  the 
south  that  it  in  extremely  producti%-e.  and  that  the  finest 
wheat  is  grown.  To  tbe  north,  towards  the  Fichtelgebirge 
and  the  Bohemian  forest,  rye.  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  and 
hops  are  i^rown.and  here  and  there  tobacco;  but  thi!  lultour 
of  the  husbandman  is  very  severe,  and  the  harvest  some- 
times fiiils.  The  V, no  is  nut  much  grown,  for  the  few  vine- 
yards on  the  Danube  are  of  no  importance;  fruit  loo 
is  not  cuUivato<l  to  any  extent.  The  great  forests  con- 
stitute the  wealth  of  the  northern  narl.  as  they  enable 
the  inhabilants  to  keep  up  numerous  ifan'Werks  and  glass- 
houses. The  breeding  of  cattle  might  be  carried  on  more 
extensively  than  it  is :  that  of  oxen  and  swine  is  most 
attended  to.  Fish  and  <2^ame  abound.  The  mineral  kingdom 
is  very  rich,  but  no  mines  are  worked  except  (hose  of  iron 
and  coal:  those  of  copper,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  ne- 
glected. There  are  good  quarries  of  frcr'totie  and  marble. 
On  the  whole  there  is  a  more -active  spirit  of  mdusiry  in  this 
cireie  than  in  Bavaria  in  general.  Besides  the  iron  and 
glass  manufhetories,  there  are  potteries,  paper  mills,  and  tn 
some  distnrt's  considerable  linen  nianuCaeiuio*.  The  brew- 
eries are  very  important,  and  the  beer  of  this  circle  is  among 
the  best  in  Genaaay.  The  brandy'distiUerise  nre  nu 
merous. 

The  population  is  449,600,  of  wkem  «  TBiy  great  ma- 
jority are  Roman  Catholics. 

REGENSBURG.  [Ratisbon.] 

REOKNT.  RKr.ENCY.  '1  I„  m- wnrd»,  like  rex,  contain 
tho  sauie  element  as  rfffo,  '  to  ro  e,  rr^:mg,  'ruling;'  and 
denote  the  person  who  e\ereises  the  p;i\ser  of  n  king  with- 
out being  king,  aud  the  utlicu  uf  such  a  person,  or  the  period 
ef  time  during  which  he  pos&esses  the  power.  Wherever 
there  has  been  hereditary  sovereignty,  or  an  hererlitary 
kinglyoflloei,  it  has  been  found  necessary  sometimes  to  have 
Meoncie  to  tlw  expedient  of  appointing  a  regent.  The 


are  chiefly  those  of  (1)  tbe  crown  defolving  on  a  minor  too 
young  to  execute  any  of  the  duties  belonging  to  it; 
menul  iueapaoi^of  the  person  in  whom  thesoeaceignty  «r 
kingly  oflce  is  vested;  (St  temporary  iUiMM,  where  theee 

is  a  pro8i«ct  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  end  of 
iaca|>aciiy  in  con»<oquence ;  (4)  absence  from  the  realm. 
But  in  the  first  ra^e  the  recent  bus  usually  been  called  in 
England  by  the  nameof  Protector:  the  latest  instaticc  Wing 
the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  when  his  utidc  tbe  duke  ef 
Somerset  was  the  Protector.  By  the  act  cf  parliament  re- 
cently passed.  Prince  Albert  is  appointed  regent  during  the 
minority  of  the  princess  roval  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of 
tbe  queen,  but  not  with  tbe  title  of  protector.  Ris  fbne- 
tions  arc  however  the  same  as  those  of  the  protectors  of 
former  times,  allowing  fur  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Kngliah  eoiMtittttidii  in  the  eonna  of  the  last 
three  centuries. 

In  the  earlier  petiode  of  Bnglish  history  we  hove  (.everal 
invtanoea  of  pntactors  during  minorities,  and  sosse  of  re- 
gencies during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  king.  The 
occasional  absences  of  George  I.  and  Geor|P  11.  on  vis-its  to 
their  coniinCntal  dominions  rendered  the  appomiment  of 
reprents  a  matter  of  convenience,  if  not  of  ueces.sity.  Some- 
times tbe  power  was  put,  so  to  speak,  in  commission,  being 
held  by  teveml  persons  jointly ;  but  queen  Caroline  some- 
times possessed  tbe  functions  of  regent  daring  the  abseaoe 
of  George  II. 

The  nature  of  this  part  of  the  English  eoostitation  was 

however  so  little  understood,  and  the  practice  was  so  imper- 
fectly defined,  tliat  when  George  111.  was  incapacitated  for 
discharging  the  duties  of  royally  on  the  first  occasion  when 
his  malady  became  tho  subject  of  public  notoriety,  a  ques- 
tion arose,  on  which  the  chief  constitutioiul  and  pohtiral 
authorities  of  the  time  were  divided  in  their  Judgment.  The 
question  waa  this— whether  the  heir  appei«»V  he>n|;  of  full 
age,  and  the  king's  eldeet  son,  did  not  beeome  of  nght  re- 
gent. The  Whig  party  of  the  time,  led  by  Mr  F  x,  con- 
tended  that  he  did.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  ia«iiiuiue<l 
that  it  lay  with  parliament  to  norainain  the  person  whq 
should  be  regent.  No  regent  was  at  that  time  appointeil, 
tho  recovery  of  tbe  king  intervening.  When  the  king  was 
a  second  time  incapacitated,  all  parlies  agreed  in  eoa- 
fernng  the  title,  office,  and  privileges  of  regent  on  the  Prtoee 
of  Wales,  then  heir  apparent.  But  it  was  done  by  parlia- 
ment, who  laid  certain  restrictions  upon  him  during  the  first 
year  ;  but  in  the  event  (which  event  did  happen)  of  the  con- 
tinued incapacity  of  the  king,  he  was  to  enter  into  the  full 
possession  of  all  rights  and  privileges  of  king,  sa  if  the 
king  were  dead,  asms  however  only  tbe  name  of  regent,  not 
king :  so  that  in  reality  the  eonititatioB  of  the  oonatcy  m 
mained  undlend. 

The  time  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  hold  the  office  of  re- 
geiu  is  the  periwl  of  English  history  which  will  he  meant 
hereafllor  by  the  expression  'the  regency,' just  as  '  the  re- 
gency '  m  reference  to  French  history  denotes  the  lime  of 
the  minority  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  when  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans was  regent.  It  was  during  the  English  Tegoncy  that 
thepower  of  Napoleon  was  broken,  and  peaee  vas  tettored 
lo  Europe. 

RKGGIO.  [MonKNA.  Dt'cnv  of] 

REGGIO.  [Calaijiua;  RiiEfiti  M.] 

REOIMENf,  a  body  of  troops,  whether  infantry  or 
cavalry,  forming  the  second  subdivision  of  an  army ;  the 
union  of  two  or  more  regiments  or  battalions  con»tituttn|r 
a  brigade,  and  two  or  more  of  the  latter  making  up  a  srana 
division  or  corps  d'araia.  A  regiment  is  commanded  hy  a 
colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  mqor,  whose  eeeenl 
ranks  are  graduated  so  as  to  correspond  to  thoee  of  tbe 
peiieral  ofliiers  coinmantliug  the  army  or  division;  and 
whciia  rejjiment  is  divided  into  two  or  more  battalions,  each 
of  these  has,  at  lea>t  when  conijilele,  its  own  lieulenant- 
coloncl  and  major.  Tho  word  denotes,  in  general,  any  go- 
vernment, but  It  is  now  applied  only  lo  a  body  of  men,  in- 
definite in  number,  who  are  subject  to  military  rwolattoQi, 
and  immediately  under  the  control  of  a  colonel,  ilie  pre- 

civ-  perilid  when  hodiei  of  men  were  so  des'};nated,  for  the 
fusi  luiie,  i:i  uficei  t.uti,  yet  no  doubt  exi«>t8  that  the  common 
application  of  tlie  term  took  place  in  France  after  the  middle 
of  tbe  sixteenth  century. 

According  to  Fire  Ihntel,  the  first  formation  of  corps  of 
troops  corresponding  in  organization  to  the  modem  ngi- 
roenu  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Benry  71.  of  Pranee;  and 
thit  writer  sintaa  (0»lotf»  dt  la  Miliet  Awpete,  leak  ii. 
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lit.  XL)  that,  very  soon  after  the  battle  of  St.Quiotin  (15A7>. 
te  wbieb  the  Con  sit  able  de  Mootnomioi  mt  defeated  and 
DMriy  aU  tlw  Freiwh  inikotry  vw  dispaiMd.  that  Uog 

iiMMd  an  ordoananee  for  the  institution  ofeeren  legion«  of 
foot  soldiers,  eurh  to  consist  of  6000  iiiun,  who  were  lo  be 
raiseJ,  or  to  do  dutv,  in  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. Each  of  these  legion^,  which  was  comman(le<l  by  a 
oolooel,  wa«  divided  into  Id  compantes.  and  to  each  of  the 
Istltr  were  appointed  tttiptain.  a  lieutenant,  and  on  enaicn. 
CGoMVAmr.]  In  tbitlWpecl  ttte  legions  differed  from  tboee 
whieh  VWnew  I.  bad  attempted  to  raise;  (br  though  each 
of  the  latter  was  to  have  consisted  of  60UU  men,  it  was  to  be 
comroanded  by  six  captains,  one  of  whom  only  hud  the  tille 
of  Colonel  ;  and  under  each  cupiaia  there  were  to  be  two 
lieutenants  and  ten  centurions.  The  legions  of  Uenry  ii. 
MM  aever  completed  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  tlM  OKon- 
nance,  and  the  number  of  eooBpanifls  in  eaeb  VM*  Mxm  after 
itsjproroulgation,  reduced  to  nx. 

Though  ihesc  legions  had  m  if  'lir  rlmracteristic'S  of  a 
modern  regiment,  it  appears  tiial  tliti)  were  quite  distinct 
from  the  bodies  of  troops  whicli,  about  the  same  time,  bore 
this  name ;  and  P.  Daniei  conceives  that  the  regiments  were 
first  formed  from  the  companies,  or  bands,  as  tliay  were 
called,  of  vhieh,  from  iba  time  of  Franeia  L.  or  aanior,  to 
Hmt  of  Ronry  IL.  the  influitry  of  Franee  diiofly  eoiwittod. 

Bach  of  the*ti  bands  was  commanded  by  a  captain,  who, 
aoeordm);  to  Brantome,  wa*  mestre  </■?  camp  over  his  !>ol- 
diers;  tt  at  he  had  no  officer  above  hiin  except  the 
colonel-general  of  mfantry ;  and  the  bands  vere  disttneuHihed 
by  the  designation  of  oU  and  nMP»  Mooidiog  to  the  ontMof 
th«r  formatuni. 

The  ombodynient  of  the  buidi  in  regiments  eonld  not,  it 
is  supposed,  have  been  later  than  1662,  which  was  in  the 
beginning  of  tlio  rci^n  of  Charles  IX. ;  and  Daniel  ^ives,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  the  words  of  the  historians  Duvila 
and  Oaubigo4,  who,  in  statintr  the  events  of  ibe  years  1562 
and  1A63,  mention  by  name  the  regiments  of  Picardy  and  of 
Brittany ;  the  former  writer  also;,  in  speaking  of  the  renowal 
of  th«  eivil  war  in  1 567,  says  that  tbe  <^aeen  sent  in  baste  ibr 
the  eolonels  De  Brissae  and  Stroszi  with  the  old  regiments. 
These  last  are  supposed  by  Daniel  to  have  been  the  rej^iments 
formed  of  the  old  bands  above  mentioned,  and  to  have  been  so 
called  in  contradistinction  from  others  which  may  have  been 
more  recently  raised.  In  proof  that  regiment:^  then  existed 
independo.  My  of  tbe  legions,  he  remarks  tbat.  in  the  regis- 
ters of  the  Y  leneb  array  for  the  year  I&67,  mention  is  made 
of  an  oflleer  who  was  colonel  of  the  legion  of  Pieartly.  and 
of  another  who  is  railed  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Picardy. 
The  rei;imeiit  of  French  guards  was  raised  in  1563,  by  ' 
Charles  iX.,  for  the  defence  of  bis  person;  and  the  lei^iuns 
of  Guienne  and  Dauphin^,  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Henry  II..  and  disbanded  m  1562,  were  by  the  same  prince 
res  ored  under  the  name  of  regiments,  the  former  in  1567  and 
tht  latter  in  1568.  Charles  also  organiaad  otbar  ngimonta, 
and  it  is  probable  that  during  his  reign  ibe  danomination 
became  general.  The  word  ierso,  which  according  to  Sir 
Jamct  Turner  { Pallas  Arrmta,  lGb3)  w  as  in  hi'*  lime  applied 
by  the  Spaniards  to  a  regiment,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
numerical  strength  of  tbe  latter  was  considered  as  equal  to 
the  third  part  of  that  of  bdim  other  body,  as  a  legion. 

TIm  time  when  tlie  omm  «nd  initilution  of  a  r^ment 
were  ndopled  in  England  eannot  be  fixed  with  preeision ;  but 
Sir  James  Turner,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  remarks  that  the 
Word  reg^iroent  wrs  not  then  a  hundred  years  old;  and  if; 
it  IS  meant  that  the  word  had  been  m-arly  a  century  m  ii^e  ' 
in  this  i»>uniry,  it  would  follow  that  it  was  introduced  about 
1583,  or  about  20  yean  after  it  began  to  be  used  in  France, 
la  tlin  noflonnt  of  the  pey  of  tbe  offieera  of  the  ermy  which 
WW  raised  by  Qnesn  Sliiebeth  in  1588,  when  the  oonntry 
was  threatened  with  iImi  Spanish  invasion,  mention  is  made  i 
of  the  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  retnment  (Grose. 
Military  Anti  iuHtfx.  vol.  i.,  p.  S-IS);  and  buili  'u  unci  anri 
rejciment  occur  in  Morrison's  account  of  the  army  in  Ire- 
land, in  1598.  From  the  time  of  that  queen's  reign  the 
Britiab  army  baa  been  ianuriebly  divided  into  regimenta ; 
and  Ibis  pnietiee  baa  been  fbllowed  by  bH  ttw  otbar  nations 

of  Europe. 

The  arcuv  vfluch  it  was  proposed  to  raise  in  1620  for  the 
protection  oi  iliL>  Palatinate  wa-s  to  have  been  formed  of  12 
regiments  of  infuntry,  each  consisting  of  13  companies,  of 
wmeh  tlM  irst,  or  the  colonel's  company,  wis  to  be  composed 
of  200  men.  and  tbe  otbem  of  IM  men;  and  there  were  to 
be  M  trocpa  of  hont,  eaeb  wiilhig  of  IM  imd.  At  tfais 


time,  and  perhaps  earlier,  the  word  battalion  linn  inlo 
general  use  to  dcnoto  either  the  whole  or  somedividott  of 
a  regiment;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  *  History,'  calls  the 
maniplsBof  tbe  Somen  troops  at  the  battle  of  Zama  small 

battalions.  Each  of  the  four  regiments  of  infantry  which 
were  raised  by  Charlet  I.  to  serve  ai(ninst  tbe  Scots  con- 
Msled  of  185IJ  niL-n;  ami,  in  1659,  during  the  civil  wars  in 
this  country,  the  parliamentary  forces  consisted  of  nine  ragl- 
roeiits  of  horse,  each  divided  into  six  troops  of  80  m«i«  end 
14  lettimenta  of  foot,  12  of  wbieb  consisted  of  ISOO  men. 
and  two  of  1 1 QO  men,  all  exelosive  of  offloers.  Each  of  the 
regiments  was  di^idwl  into  ten  companies  ;  and  there  wer^ 
besides  the  rogiment.s,  five  bodies,  each  containing  500  men, 
and  three  others,  each  containing  300  men  :  these  eight 
bodies  were  called  compames,  and  probably  they  oorrO' 
sponded  to  the  companies  or  independent  bends  ia  tbe 
French  army  befixe  tbe  institution  of  regiments. 

Soon  after  tbe  Reatoration  dl  the  reftimenu  were  dis- 
banded; two  of  them  however,  one  of  which  is  dc»ignated 
the  lord-general's  rcfjiineiit  of  foot  and  the  other  his  life- 
guard of  horse,  were  iiiimediulely  (IGii.  i  u  <  ti;:aged  in  the 
Mirvice  of  the  crown ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Scotch 
corps  or  band  of  1700  men,  which  in  the  time  of  James  I. 
had  gone  into  tbe  service  of  Ffaoee,  ratnmed  to  Engbind. 
(Daniel,  torn.  i„  Uv.  T.)  This  body  was  then  denominated 
the  First  or  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Infantry  ;  and  %X  bootts 
of  being  the  oldest  regular  corps  in  Europe. 

In  1684,  or  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that 

Sart  of  the  English  army  which  was  assembled  near  Lon- 
on  wasreviewira  on  Putney  Heath ;  and  a  list  of  the  officers 
commandin|s  the  several  rBsimenis  is  mvm  by  Grose  (voL 
ii..  Appendix  No.  x.).  Tbe  first  named  are  three  troops  of 
horse-guards,  which  apparently  were  the  lord- general's  life- 
guards above  mentioned.  These  were  afterwards  disbanded, 
and  instead  of  thetn  there  were  raised  two  troo])s  of  borse- 
greuadier  guards;  and  in  1788,  when  the  latter  were 
reduced,  the  two  regiments  of  life-guards  at  the  bead  of  the 
praaent  list  of  tbe  British  regimenis  were  raised.  The  seoend 
at  tbe  review  was  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  royal  regiment  of 
horse-guards,  which  was  divided  into  eight  troops;  and  these 
are  the  royal  horse-guards  which  constitute  the  third  regi- 
ment in  the  present  list.  The  third  was  Lord  Churcbiira 
regiment  of  dragoons,  which  was  divided  into  six  troops ; 
and  which  is  at  present  4eiioimiB>tod  tboKiet  or  iIm  Xin^e 
Dragoon-G  uards. 

The  infantry  consisted  of  tbe  iblknring  corps,  vis. T«« 
battalions  of  the  royal  regiment  ^  guards,  now  called  the 
grenadier  guards;  one  battalion  of  tbe  Coldstream  regi- 
ment of  guards,  whic!i  iop,:n'  i  '  still  bears  that  name;  one 
battalion  of  the  Earl  ot  DuiBbarton's  regiment,  or  tbe  royal 
regiment  of  infantry  above  mentioned;  and  one  battalion 
of  the  Duke  of  York's,  or  the  admiral's,  maritime  regiment. 
This  last,  which  was  named  in  oompltment  to  the  king*a 
brother  (afterwards  James  11.).  was  subsequently  disbanded 
or  eonveried  into-  n  rsgiment  of  marines.  No  other  regi- 
menta were  at  the  review,  but  there  then  exinted  the  queen's 
regiment  of  fool,  8inc«  denominated  the  queen's  royal  regi- 
ment of  infantry:  the  Holland  regiment,  which  was  rai!ie<l 
in  1665,  and  was  so  deniKnated  because  it  had  served  in  that 
country.  This  was  then  considered  as  the  fourth  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  after  the  two  regimenta  of  gnardsi  but 
it  was  afterwards  and  is  slQl  designated  tbe  tbird,  in  OOD- 
sequence  perhaps  of  the  reduction  of  the  admiral's  regi- 
ment. The  same  rep:iment  is  also  called  the  Bu^,  from 
the  colour  of  the  facings  on  the  dresses  of  the  men.  In 
the  year  16.i4  a  rcgiuient  of  infantry  was  raised  in  Ire- 
land; and  this  appears  to  have  been  tlie  seventh,  but  not 
beiiif  considered  aa  in  the  pey  of  En^lund  till  some  yams 
afterwards,  and  other  TCfimetits  having  in  the  iOtorval  been 
raised,  it  became  the  eighteentli  >  ti  list.  This  is  now 
designated  the  Royal  Irish  iCKiiuetU;  the  epithet  loyal 
having  been  given  to  it  fsr  itsgulMit  bohnvionr  atllw  tioge 
of  Namur  in  1695. 

Ttie  augmentations  which  have  since  taken  pinee  in  tbe 
Britiab  army  consist  of  one  additional  regiment  efjMrds 
(infbntry).  called  ibe  Scots  Fusiliers;  of  fifteen  additional 
regiments  of  cavalry,  making,  exclusive  of  the  LM:nr'!^,  six- 
teen regiments;  and,  of  infisntry,  as  many  as  make  nmety- 
iiine  regiments,  independently  of  the  foot-guartU,  the  royal 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  the  royal  corps  of  marines.  Three 
of  the  regimenta  of  cavalry,  including  the  first  above  men- 
tioned, are  banvy  dngoona,  five  are  ligbl  diagouns.  four  are 
husMus,  and  lb*  nmaiaiiis  Ibnr  u«  kneem.  Of  the  in- 
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faatr}  regimenU,  vi^hl  are  dittinguubeU  a.^  Ugbt  uifaQtzy, 
four  UK  nllL'd  lUiilier  regiments,  and  one,  the  60tb,  ii 
called  the  king's  riHe  corps:  there  is  aliio  a  riUe  bri- 
nds  in  Bogtand,  and  a  riflu  regiment  (of  native  truop«)  in 
Ceylon ;  a  regiment  of  fennibles  al  Malta,  and  tbr«a  Wmi 
India  roxiroentd  (of  coloured  troopt).  To  these  fhovld  be 
added  the  Honoinable  East  india  Company's  regiments,  a 
corps  of  iBounted  lilleiBen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope»  and 
the  ATrican  colonial  corps. 

As  the  legions  of  Henry  II.  of  France  bore  the  names  of 
the  several  provinces  where  they  were  raised,  so  inont  of  ihe 
n^gimctiis  composiog  tbe  line  of  the  British  army  are  dis- 
titiguikhed  by  tlia  miDes  of  the  counties  or  di»iricis  in 
which  the  men  waMeiilkled:  thuaihe  third  is  eailMl  the 
Stat  Kent  lament ;  tbe  SAh,  the  Northumberland ;  the 
fiixili,  th>>  roynl  Warwick^liire ;  and  so  un.  The  Meond 
of  ilie  guards  also  is  called  the  Culdstreani  regiment. 

Fur  tiie  diviiiMM  and  evolutwos  of  a  ngtoMBt  wo  Bat- 
talion. 

REGIOMONTA'NUS.  or,  as  he  styled  himself  in  some 
of  bis  vorks,  Joannes  6«rmanus  de  Regiomunte.  io  the 
adopted  name  of  a  eelebrated  German  aiitronoai«r  wboee 

real  name  was  Johann  Miiller.  He  was  burn  June  6,  1436, 
but  his  biographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  place  of  bis 
bill':.  ^  )uie  say  Kiim^sljorg  in  Prussia  ( Siarovolsci) : 
oiiiuts  koiiiirjiberg  in  Fraticonia  (Monliicla);  De  Murr,  in 
his  '  Nuticia  tnum  Codicum,'  afterwards  referred  to.  says, 
Unfind  near  Kdnigsherg.  in  the  duehy  of  8axe  Hllbur^• 
hausen ;  while  Doppelraayer  and  Nioeraa,  fulloMed  by  l>e- 
lanbrob  lajr  KBoifiboien  in  Franoonia.  Hie  adopted  name 
fwyuun  (be  wippoaitioB  of  his  binhplaee  having  been 
Konigsberg. 

When  twelve  years  old  lie  was  sent  by  his  parents  to 
prosecute  Ins  stud.e.s  al  Leipzig  1)"^  whcilier  heeniureil  the 
iiiiversity  of  that  cit>  does  nut  appear.  Uu  progress  m 
arilliinetic,  geomotry*  and  astronomy  is  said  to  have  been 
luoh.  that  hefora  oonudetinit  hia  aixtoenth  year  he  could 
tneet  with  no  one  •inReiently  learned  lo  inatmot  him  in 
the>e  sciences,  which  induced  him,  about  146-^-3,  to  remove 
to  Vienna,  where  he  became  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend 
ofPuibnch,  whi)  uas  al  lhai  tune  pmtesiiurof  astronomy  in 
the  univertiiy  of  Vienna.  Under.  Purbach's  direction  be 
applieil  himself  zealously  to  ihe  Greek  astronomy,  through 
the  medium  of  such  Latin  versions  of  the '  AluaKOst'  as  ex- 
isted ;  and  omnmeaced  a  series  of  asirononioil  obeervations, 
ineiudilig  tevoral  eehiiaoe  and  a  coigunetion  of  Man»  which 
last  led  to  the  detection  of  an  error  of  two  degrees  in  the 

Alplioiisine  Tiiblc*. 

I'urbach  bad  utuU'rlaken  a  new  Latiu  translation  of  the 
'Alroagesi.M  u  l.i  ^  suddenly,  the  oompleiion  of  ihe 
work  mvolved  upon  .Mil Her.  [Huhbacb.]  Upon  Purbacb's 
doelh  (:46 1 )»  MuUer  accepted  tlie  vacant  professorship  of 
atliDiHNBr  in  the  nnivcnity  of  Vienna, on  condition  of  being 
pemittea  lo  laeide  Ibr  tome  tine  in  Iiaty,  iu  order  that 
might  there,  in  complianre  with  Bessarion'a  anggprtion, 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  ihe  Greek  language. 

In  1  .if)  l-'i  he  accom|  anieil  ihe  Cardinal  to  Rome,  where  he 
begun  the  study  uf  ibe  Greek  language,  ami  occupied  himself 
in  collocling,  collating,  and  copying  Greek  MSS  ,  and  making 
astrunomical  obMrvations,  chieltyof  eclip«ea,and  where alao 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Geitrgo  of  Trebiiond,  who  had 
anticipated  him  in  a  tianelatioa  of  the  *  Almagest'  from  the 
original,  though  ttie  work  was  very  imperfectly  executed. 
In  1463.  Miiller  proceeded  to  Ferrara,  where  for  about  a 
year  he  continued  his  philological  studies  under  Blanrhini, 
Theo'iore  Gaza,  imxI  Guanno,  al  the  expiration  of  wliieh 
time  be  accepted  an  invitation  from  tiie  students  of  Padua 
to  give  ill  that  city  a  course  of  instruction  explanatory  of 
the"astMoomical  writingtof  the  Arabian  nhiloHBtaar  Alha- 
gan.  The  nitioduotory  dimNiie*,  eiiihled  *Oratio  in  P*rB- 
lectionem  Alfragani  Intrudunona  in  Si-ientiaH  Muihe- 
maliras,'  &c.,  delivered  by  hnn  on  this  occasion,  wds  (  re 
fixe>I  by  Melaiichthon  to  his  t  iii  Jti  uf  .'Mfragan.  publiiihed 
in  1537.  From  Padua  be  proceeded,  in  14<>4,  to  Venice, 
to  meet  Bessarion,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
ahortly afterwards  returned  to  Vienna,wbaralMentetwl  U)ion 
tbe  duties  of  his  professorship.  While  in  Italy  be  fomposed 
bia  vorit  entitled  •  De  TIriangulis  Plania  et  Spbiericis.'  first 
published  at  Niimberg,  in  1533.  ful,  57  years  after  the 
author's  de.itl.  Inch  is  now  the  most  inieiebtin^  of  his 
works.  If  >  II  a.ned  two  tables  of  natural  sines,  one  to  a 
radius  i-  li  u  doO,  the  other  to  a  radius  lu.uoO.'iou,  and  by 
their  means  all  tbe  caaes  of  plain  and  apheriosl  thaog^ 


were  aolved,  without  the  aid  of  a  similar  table  of  tangents, 
tbe  utility  uf  which  he  did  not  perceive,  and  the  consequenco 
of  which  oversight  was  that  tbe  solulbna.  though  occakiim- 
ally  very  ingenious,  are  in  most  e«»es  excetttitel}  pruhx 
The  solution  uf  i  ha*  c-as.i  of  s*pherieal  iriamtlea  in  wbidi.  be 
angles  being  known,  it  is  tbenee  required  (o  dotormine  Ihe 
sides,  waa  flrat  given  in  this  woik.  Tbe  trigonometry  and 
the  tables  of  sines  appearloliavebeen  published  separately. 
The  litlo  of  tt.e  l;iiter,  accordinj;  to  Niceron,  was  '  Coiopo* 
Mtio  Tabuiarum  Sinuum,  cum  Tabulis  Duplicibus  Smuum 
ejusdeni,'  Niirnb..  1641,  foi.  A  detailed  anBlv»is  of  ibe 
ingonoiuetry  is  given  in  tlie  '  Astrooomie  du  Moyen  Age.' 
pp.  292-343  and  347.  It  afToids.  laya  Oelambre.  a  ver> 
completo  view  of  ubat  was  ibew  known  of  plane  and  epbori' 
eal  Irigonomelry.  thougli  tl^e  diseovenes  fn  thia  bianeb  of 
science  V  b  ell  belonged  exclusiiely  to  Miiller  were  not  uf 
^'reai  ini |>uriaiirt2.  While  in  Italy  he  likewise  delected 
many  errors  in  Trebizond's  version  of  il  u  .Vanage-t.'  wlmh 
he  severely  criiicibed.  Thise.\cited  so  much  uiiiiuosity,  that 
some  have  attributed  Muller's  early  death  to  poison  adroi- 
miniaterad  to  htm  bjr  one  of  the  suits  uf  Trebtiond.  (Voa- 
aloa,  Dtf  Sdemtitt  MaUumOMt^  p.  184.) 

Tbe  earliest  edition  of  Purbucb  and  MiiUer's  translation 
of  tbe  'Almagest'  appears  lo  be  that  of  X'enire.  N'J6.  foL 
It  was  repr.nicd  at  Basle,  in  154.1,  and  ihere  are  several 
suUiHiqueat  e<luioDi.  The  title  of  the  twu  edubius  men- 
tioned is  'Juannis  de  Monie  Regio  et  Geurgii  Peurliaehit 
Epitome  in  CI.  Piolemoii  Magnain  Composi-iotiem.  conii- 
iietu  Propositioiies  el  Anuoiaiioiies  quibiu  totum  Almagea* 
turn  deeUratttr,'  Tbo  flrat  am  bvoaa  ware  ibe  woik  ul 
Purbach.  wfaj  makee  the  length  of  tbe  sidereal  year  365 
Hays,  6  lionrs,  r>  rn  nutes,  12  second^,  which  is  much  nearer 
the  trulh  tli.iii  iii-ii  given  by  lii>  predecenstna.  He  al»o 
stales  ihai  iIil'  il  l  qui.y  of  the  eclipnc  given  by  Ptolemy  is 
2.1i°  51'  '2t>".  but  thai,  in  bis  own  lime,  he  ts  unable  to  make 
It  more  than  23"  2b',  though  be  dues  not  say  whether  be 
oonaideia  the  obUquity  to  be  decreeaiog  «r  Ptolamy  a  rewli 
to  be  erroneoue.  In  all  the  demonfiiatiutM  aines  are  em- 
pliiyed  to  the  txtlusi-m  of  chords.  (Delarnbre.)  Upon 
the  whole,  tins  tpitome  is  supposed  to  have  been  cbieily 
extracted  from  the  Latin  vi  in  whu  h  (ierard  of  Cremona 
bad  made  of  the  Arabic  commentary  of  Geber  on  lite  '  Al- 
magesU'  It  appear*  in  effect  that  boili  Purbach  and  Miiller 
rather  diviooa  iho  aenaa  and  soiled  tbe  nirit  of  Plolomj 
than  undeniood  lha  latior  of  their  taxi.  IV  work  wae  a 
model  of  precision,  but  nevertheless  it  was  an  abndge- 
nient,  and  an  abridgement  uf  Geber  much  more  iban  uf 
Ptolemy.  ( Preface  to  t  h  F  r  1 1 1 1  h  i  i-Hnslation  of  tbe  *  Alnm> 
gesU'  by  M.  Halma,  Pans,  'tto.,  1814.) 

After  some  \  cars*  residence  al  Vienna.  Muller  was  in\ iicd 
by  the  king  of  Ilun^rary  (Matthias  Corvint  to  lake  up  his 
abode  ai  Buda,  where  he  amus*^  himself  With  eollaltilg 
the  Greek  MSS.  «bicb  bad  been  bmufbt  ftmn  Albeoa 
and  Comtantinople,  and  In  cMistrtMiling  'tables  of  dt> 
rections,*  in  wh  cli  In-  s!  o-vi  hiiriNelf  no  less  atiarbed 
to  asirology  than  to  aaironoisi) .  The  woik  is  entitled 
'TabuliE  Direclionum  Protecuonumque,  iion  tarn  A*- 
trologiiB  ludit'iaris  quani  Tabulis,  in^trumenti«que  innu' 
mens  fabricandis  utiles  ac  necebsaria^'  Cie.  Niirnb.,  1475, 
410.  It  contained  the  ftnt  lablo  of  lannaia  publiabad  tn 
Europe,  extandeil  howarar  only  to  eadi  degrae  of  tbo  qua- 
drant  But  although  similar  tables  had  lM>en  oon>t)  ui  led 
by  the  Arabs,  and  applied  by  them  to  trigonuineiry  lull  otxj 
years  earlier.  MiilU  r,  ;is  huv  been  s-iated,  \«a>quite  ignuiani 
of  this  their  chief  u>>c.  The  wutk  is  reviewed  in  the 
'  Astr.  du  Moyen  Age.'  pp.  28U-92.  It  may  Itere  be  ob- 
served that  ibe  lenn  'tangents'  was  not  introduced  nil  after 
tbe  time  of  Itflller.  Boib  by  bim  and  Purbeob.  as  by  the 
Ambet  they  were  called  'shadows,*  the  length  of  the  aha* 
dow  of  every  object  cast  by  the  sun  being  in  fact  the  tan- 
gent  of  the  sun's  71  i  ili  distance,  t^  -  m  Iius  being  lite 
vertical  Iteight  of  tlit.  object.  Tlie  staie  uf  Hungary  in- 
duced hiin.  in  1471,  to  remove  10  Niirnberg.  sUete  be 
formed  an  intimacy  with  a  wealthy  ciiaen.  Bernard  Walter, 
at  wbove  expense  several  ai^tronomical  inairumenis  were 
oonatruetad  and  a  printing- oAoe  eaiaUiahed.  Withlhaaa 
instroinania  a  leriea  of  obeemttione  wore  made  wbieh 
afforded  abundant  proof  of  the  inexactitude  of  the  Alptiun- 
»ine  Tables.  Tuey  x>eie  publiohed  m  1544.  under  ibe  nilpo! 
'  Observ  m  lones  3u. Ann, num  a  J  Rej^iomonluiioet  BU'ul- 
ibero.  Scripia  du  'luiquelo,  Asiiulabio  AiiiiilUiri.  Ktigula 
magna  Ptulemaica.  Baculuque  u»lrunomicu,'  Niirnb,,  4tu. 
Miillw'i  obetrratioaa  eommeiMa  at  Bomeb  Srd  January 
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1462.  and  at  Ntirnberg,  Gth  March.  1472,  and  tormioote 
28ih  July.  1475.  TboM  of  Walter  bugiu  2nd  August.  1475, 
ud  «Dd  3rd  Janob  1604.  LacaiUe  made  vwe  of  fbwe  ob- 
MrvatittttB  in  the  eonstnielion  of  his  toUr  tiblM.  {Astr. 

du  \fnyen  Age,  p.  .137.)  The  appearance  of  a  comet 
iod  hira  lo  compose  a  work  entitled  •  Problemala  xvi.  de 
ComeUD  longituaine,  mas^nitudine,  et  loo  voio,"  first  pub- 
luhed  at  Niimberg  in  1531, 4io^  wherein  he  eives  u  mothod 
of  delermining  the  parallax  of  a  comet,  aflerwuids  em 
pkyed  by  TmIw  Brah^  bat  vbieb.  obaema  Delambre, 
tboavb  tnw  to  theory,  eaimot  be  depeDded  on  in  practiee. 
{Attrtm.  dn  Moyen  A^e,  pp.  3  J0-4.)  Prior  lo  1475,  he  pub- 
lished his  'Kalendanum  Novum,'  for  the  three  years  1475, 
1494,  and  K  l  i  fllie  interval  being  an  entire  ryle  of  I'.) 
vcaraX  which  was  probably  the  fiisl.almanat!  lhai  appeared 
ill  Europe,  though  the  idea  waa  taken  from  a  similar  work 
composed  by  Theon  of  Alexandria.  It  gives  the  leneth  of 
day  at  all  places  situated  between  the  parallels  of  36°  and 
W  N.  Int.;  end  for  cverj  time  degMee  of  tbe  sun's 
lonshude.  On  the  anpcaranoe  of  thia  »1ni«n«%  the  king 
of  Hnngaiy  pvoMnted  Muller  with  800  (some  say  lioo) 
crowns  of  gold;  and  such  was  the  demand  for  it,  that,  not- 
uithstandiii^;  tlic  jirice  of  twelve  j;old  crowns,  the  whole 
udilion  was  speedily  dispotied  of  in  Uuugai  y,  lialy,  France, 
end  England.  Besides  the  abovo  works  of  his  own  compo- 
sition. £»  bad  printed  an  edition  of  Purbach's  'Tbaorjr  of 
the  Planela.*  the  'Pkwmt*  of  ManiliUB,  &c,  and  mw  pro- 
ceeding with  others,  when  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  who  conlero- 
platcd  a  reformation  of  the  calendar,  purchased  his  services 
by  appointing  him  arciibislmp  of  }iaii.>biiii.  He  imme- 
diately quilted  hu  old  patron  Walter,  and  prucBuded  to 
Rome,  in  July,  1475,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  July  uf  the 
lullowing  year,  in  the  4 1st  yoM  of  bis  age.  Hia  body  was 
interred  in  the  Ptolheon. 

Miiller*  obeervfw  Del»mbr».  was  a  man  of  remarkable  •a< 
gacity.  and  of  an  ardent  and  enterprising  dinpositioo.  He 
u  ;i!>  without  contradiction  the  moat  learned  astronomer  that 
Kurojw  liad  then  j)n)dn«ed;  though  he  was  inferior  to  Al- 
bategniuii  as  an  observer,  and  to  Aboul  Wifa  as  a  calcula- 
lor.  It  IS  matter  of  astonishment  that  having  recognised 
the  advantage  of  employh^p  tMfeMt  ia  some  few  particular 
ntm,  he  abouM  not  have  seen  the  importance  of  introduo- 
ing  them  into  ordinary  caleulationa.  He  had  ahown  tbe 
inaccuracy  of  tbe  Alphonsine  Tables,  had  contemplated  their 
improvement,  and  bad  instituted  a  systematic  eonrse  of  ob- 
servations for  that  purpose;  lime  and  leisure  were  alone 
wanting  to  tho  realization  of  hia  views.  His  journey  to 
Rome  and  premature  death  occasioned  an  injury  to  aetto- 
nomy  which  it  required  a  long  interval  to  repair. 

The  following  list  of  his  wurk^  tiot  already  mentioned,  is 
taken  from  the  list  piven  by  Delambte,  in  the  'Biog. 
Univer*^'  compared  with  that  given  br  Nieeron  With  tbe 
exception  of  the  first  two,  they  were  all  published  after  hi-, 
death: — I,  'Di&putationes  contra  Crcmoncnsia  in  phmeia 
rum  theoricas  deliramcnla,'  Niirnb..  1474,  ful  '2.  'Tiibul.i 
magna  primi  mobilii,'  rsiirnb.,  1475.  3,  ' Alinaiiacli,  ab 
anno  1489  ad  annum  15U6.'  4.  'In Ephemerides  Commen- 
tarium,'  Venici^  ldl3.4U>.  6. ' TabuUe EcUpsium Purbaebii. 
Tabuls  primi  mobilis  i  Monteregio,'  Venice*  fU. 
<i,  '  Epistola  de  oompositione  et  usu  cujusdam  meteoroscopii 
armillaris,'  Ingolstadt,  1533,  fol.  (appended  to  an  edition  of 
Apian's  'Introduction  to  Cieography').  7,  ' Problemata  29 
SapKcn  nobilli-^simi  instrumenli  k  I.  de  Monteregio,'  Niirnb., 
15.14.  (The  Sapliee  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Analem- 
tna.)  8,  Mahometii.  Albategnii  de  Scientia  Siellarum  Liber, 
Latind  ex  Arabico  per  Platonem  Tiburtinum  versus,  etaddi- 
tionibot  aliuttot  Joannis  Ragiomontani  iUustratust'  Niimb.» 
13S7,  4to.  (Nieeron).  %  *De  Vonderibot  et  aqumduetibtis, 
curu  fitrurnmihi!^  Instrurocntorum  ad  c;is  re.s  neces&ario- 
rum,'  iMarpurgi,  1537,  4U>.  10,  "Tabulaj  RcvohUioiuun,* 
4to.  n.  d.  II,  'De  Influentii^  Stellarum,'  Argentorali.  1538. 
12,  'Problemata  .^stronomica  ad  Almagestum  apcctantia,' 
Niirnb.  1541  (Niceroti).  13,  '  Fundamcnia  operationum 
qum  Aunt  per  tabulam  getieralera,'  Idem.,  1557,  fol. 

Three  HSS..iH  UuUer's  handwritings  came  intoOeMurr's 
poaaession.  One  coniiated  of  notes  on  tbe  Latin  Teraien  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography.  The  seeond  was  his  deftnse  of  Theon 
aizainst  Treblzoiid.  The  third  wa!>  entitled  *  De  Triangul is 
omntinodiis  Lik  er  V.  Extniict»  frum  these  were  publi&hed  by 
De  Murr,  under  the  title  of  '  Noiu  ia  trium  codicum  auto- 
graphorum  Juhannia  itegiomontani,'  Niirnb.,  1801,  4to. 
Miiller's  Letters  were  also  published  bv  De  Murr  m  M^w, 
;nhtt '  Memorabilia  Bibliotlu»a(«m  puUiearum  Norimber 
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gensium  et  Universitatis  AltdorfianflD,'  tome  i»PP-  74*205 
See  a1»o  *  Astron.  du  Moyen  Age,'  pp  344-tft.  VVeidler.  iu 
his  'Historia  AatKonofflia^'  tm.  310-313,  gives  a  list  of  the 
works  whieh  iaiued  ftom  Miil1er*a  presa  at  NGrnberg,  and 

also  of  those  which  he  conlenipliiled  publi-.h in r. 

(Moniud  i,  Hixtoire  d<rs  Mathcmattques,  ana  ihe  \<'orT;.'< 
d1,  i\f  i|iioted.  The  reader  may  furlliei  consult  the  J.ifr  / 
M  'ullev  by  (iajiscndi.  appended  to  his  Life  of  'fyeho  lii  ahc, 
Paris  1C51.  .ito. ;  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Latina  Medite  et 
Ifijtmm  Lcitinitatit,  torn,  iv.,  p.  353 ;  Biuii  Jomi  Eb^ia, 
No.  144.) 

REGISTER.  REGISTRATION.  REGISTRY.  In 
feudal  timea.  the  owner  of  land,  or  at  least  the  person  imme- 
diately ciUiiled  to  the  profits  arising  from  it,  was  Uhually 
the  occupier,  and  hts  riglu  was  notorious  among  hi*  neigh- 
bours; for  in  their  presence  possessiun  or  seism  of  the  land 
was  delivered  to  him  upon  the  spot  by  the  lord  ;  they  signed 
the  instrument,  which  was  evidence  of  tbe  grant,  and  they 
formed  part  of  th«  loid'seourl,  in  which  the  grant  was  usually 
recorded.  [CoirrBYairciwo.1 

But  this  simple  me' li  d  of  cotivejniice  was  in  the  course 
of  time  found  msutiuneut  for  the  more  complicated  cu-cura- 
iitances  of  society.  Land  by  improved  cultivation  became 
more  productive,  and  tbe  pruQis  ansm^  from  it  were  devoted 
to  mora  extensive  purposes  than  when  u  larue  proportion  of 
eveiy  great  estate  was  waste.  Leases  of  land  then  beeanw 
more  eommon,  and  as  ihelesMO  wasof  eourse  inaeiual  possee* 
siiin  ofthe  premises,  possession  ceased  tobesufficieni  evidence 
of  ahvlute  property  inland.  PuiThai;ers  therefore  now  require 
not  only  proof of  possession  and  production  of  the  instrument 
by  Virtue  of  which  the  apparent  proprietor  holds  the  land, 
but  also  an  investigation  of  tbe  title-deeds,  or  documents 
which  form  the  history  of  tbe  land;  lest  any  one  should 
hereaAer  be  produced  whieh  ahoold  be  destructive  of  the 
claim  of  the  supposed  owner,  and  tbeiefore  of  the  title  of 
those  who  derive  their  rights  from  him.  Thus  the  evidence 
of  a  riubt  to  land,  or  to  ihe  profits  arising  fmm  land,  con- 
sists jKirtly  of  possesMon,  partly  of  llie  facts  disclosed  by  the 
written  documents  or  ittlt^defds  relating  to  it,  and  hence 
partly  again  of  tbe  possession  of  tho  title  deeds  themsolvea. 

But  there  are  many  interests  in  land  which  exist  witfaoQl 
either  of  these  piotectMns.  For  insunce.  A,  who  is  att|i> 
posed  by  dl  his  ne^hboan  to  be  Ihe  owner  of  an  esbit* 
which  he  derives  from  his  ancestoi's,  and  has  occupied  since 
hij>  father's  death,  mortgages  the  land  to  B  fur  a  sum  far 
less  than  its  value:  he  delivers  the  title  deeds  to  B,  but  (as 
is  usual)  retains  the  possession  and  entire  enjoyment  of  the 
land  by  paying  regularly  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and 
being  supposed  well  able  to  pay  the  principal  money  when 
demanded.   A  then  mortgages  the  estate  a  second  lime  to 

to  whom  he  gives  notice  of  the  prior  incumbranee  to  B. 
and  thns  aeooants  fnr  the  absence  of  the  tille-deeds,  which 
C  investigates  in  B  s  bunds.  Here  we  ohser^o  that  C  bos 
un  interest  in  the  land,  wiihout  the  secuiiiy  which  viiher 
po^-tessiun  or  the  holding  of  the  tille-ilee<ls  gives  A  bus 
tlio  one,  B  the  other.  We  will  suppose  tho  two  sums  for 
wh>ch  the  estate  is  mortgaged  to  be  nearly  equal  to  its 
value.  A  borrows  a  further  sum  upon  it  from  D.  whom 
be  informs  of  Fs  mortgageii  hat  not  of  (7s;  and  in  cue  of 
dispute  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  to  decide  between  the 
mortgagees.  This  would  be  an  easy  task  if  tbe  rule  of 
equity  were  undi  viating,  that  priority  of  time  gives  su- 
perior right  (qui  prior  est  tempore  potior  est  jure) :  but  the 
rule  that  w  here  eijuities  are  equal,  law  shall  prevail,  destroys 
the  simpler  maxtm.  Tiie  two  lost  mor^^ees,  C  and  D.  havoi, 
we  may  suppose,  only  an  equitable  interest  in  tbe  nod,  A 
having  granted  i  t  at  the  time  of  tbe  first  mortgage  to  a  imslee 
for  msny  hundred  years,  in  order  that  thestiptilationt  of  the 
roorlf^af;  ■  tl'  crl  shall  bn  fulfilled.  [MouTi. Aot.]  This  is 
called  (nuiiiig  a  term  of  yeir.s,  arid  il  lias  the  effect  of  pro- 
tecting the  estate  from  any  acts  done  subsciiuk  iuly  to  the 
creation  of  tbe  term,  and  inconsistent  witn  the  olijrcts 
for  which  it  exists.  Those  terms  which  have  not  me  ged 
or  otherwise  ceased  are  called  outstanding  iemu.  Now  if. 
in  the  osiie  supposed  D  pays  off  B,  and  takes  an  aasit^ment 
of  bis  mortgage  and  of  the  outstanding  term ;  if.  to  use  the 
technical  phrase,  he  *  tacks*  B*s  aeeurity  to  his  own,  he 
unitesi  ill  luni'-eir  cijiial  cjuity  wiih  C.  and  also  tbe  legal 
right  wl.iL-h  the  term  ;^.\'<.  hini  ;  and  liien  he  takes  prece- 
dence of  C.  who  lo^es  ihe  ^uul  wliicli  he  IkuI  ad\an<ed, 
unloss  indeed  be  too  can  find  aud  ubtaiu  tbe  assigniucut  of 
an  outstanding  term  created  Iq^oneof  A*aaaceatomant«* 
cedently  to  B'a.  But  the  erne  may  he  more  eomplioaied,  and 
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did  annt  of  ttMoA  tlOl  futtber  mtand«d.  A  4l«a;  and 
then  ootnes  to  light  s  Mttlement  mado  hf  bit  fhthw,  to 

wbirh  A  washimsf'r  a  p  riy,  wliii  li  -li'ivv^  ih.A  A  was  en- 
(itle'l  to  the  osial'j  only  dunn.;  h.^  lif.-.  ituil  fbe  course 
1:1  whicii  u  iiioiili!  •I'-i  aftLT  ins  (1l-:u1i  bail  Uoi'n  clearly 
defined,  and  that  it  bad  been  conveyed,  by  h  s  rather 
md  bilB«eir»  to  trottCM  for  this  purpo»<3.  This  da- 
eovety  dMtroyt  tb«  Mtatw  of  B»  C.  and  D  klike.  Tbeso 
eian,  or  eues  partaking  of  tbe  ebaneier  of  tiMM,  wbatber 
the  result  of  igiiomuco,  <>r  nftcidt  tit,  or  fraut?,  nrn  frequent 
source*  of  li'.igatiuii :  they  urisu  IViiin  the  tjrihty  afTonled  for 
the  ctnicejilinfiit  of  ilcoiU  by  th»!  jiresciit  s\>t<Mn  of  convey- 
ing  land;  and  besides  the  direct  injury  which  tbey  do  to  tlte 
ilMividaala  involved  in  them,  they  prodiu-e  a  feelin;;  of  in- 
Mourilj  OQiMMmiBg  the  titles  to  land,  which,  joined  to  the 
diflieQltf.oflanthe  impossibility,  of  proving  titles,  espe<'ially 
by  descent,  renders  the  alienation  of  land  or  the  raising  of 
money  upon  t;  difficult  and  costly.  Aj^ain  the  advantage 
<k'n\c(l  from  obtaining  an  assigninent  ol  .jutstantiin^;  terms 
causes  a  ronveyancer  to  invtf&Ugate  the  vaimu.-i  tran»fcrs  and 
tra)is;ni  shjr.s  of  them  with  as  much  care  as  the  title  to  the 
fee ;  and  a*  it  majr  be  aafaat  to  obtain  iba  AMianuteat  of  m 
many  outatandiog  tema  at  can  be  proeured,  andOTpeoMly  of 
the  most  antient,  there  are  a  variety  of  claims  to  an  interest  in 
an  estate,  all  to  bo  proved  by  the  seller,  and  investigated  by 
the  purchsisor.  Tlic  dt-ed  too  assigning  the  term  is  usually 
distinct  from  the  conveyance  of  the  fee,  and  ia  oflenof  great 
length.  Henoe  vast  additional  aspflOta  IB  ineantad  in  the 
•ale  and  mortgaging  of  land. 

Bat  somiosing  it  to  be  certain  that  no  conoaaled  charge 
sflTecta  laiM,  it  may  happen  that  the  undoubted  owner  it 
tony  be  unable  to  prove  his  right  from  want  of  the  title-deeds. 
N  possesses  aii  t  ^tale.  which  muy  lie  3  sinnll  pnrt  of  a  much 
larger  estate, of  winch  the  owiicr,  M,  ret  iins  tht;  title  d^ed*, 
giving  to  N  autlKntic  iiled  or  a'lpxte  l  cnjiiei  of  thcin,  and  a 
covenant  that  tic,  M,  wbeo  required,  will  produce  tiie  origi- 
nal. Bui  M  bull*  the  oatate»  and  die  titb'dMda  pans  into 
bands  not  bound  by  tbe  temmmi  to  prodrnm  or  be  dies, 
and  his  representative*  are  anIiiHnm ;  or  again,  N  hiilMelf 
sells  his  portion  of  the  opiate,  and  ho  cannot  transfer  the 
benefit  of  his  covr  iiaiii  [Uovksant]  ;  or,  by  a  multitude  of 
accidents,  the  riccds  or  suno  of  ilu-m  are  lost.  In  tlic-.e 
cases  the  ("^tate  is  unmarketable.  Indeed  instances  have 
been  kniwn  n  iiere  the  mere  expoiise  of  giving  atte!:ted 
eopiea  of  deed*,  vbicb  a  perm  vno  had  eontraeted  to  aell 
an  estate  was  boond  to  furniab.  bat  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  estate. 

The  Real  Property  Commissioners  have  expressed  their 
opinion  that  a  large  prciportion  of  all  the  land  in  the  country 
is  unmarketable,  either  from  the  foar  of  latent  incumbrances, 
or  from  the  inability  of  the  o»  ner  to  produce  his  title  deeds. 
Prior  inenmbianoes  are  indeed  aomewhat  assisted  by  the 
doctrine  of  eonttaef  equity,  that  if  a  aubsequent  purchaser 
or  morfgaRee  has  notice  of  the  previous  charge  befbre  his 
own  transaction  with  the  estate,  he  shall  not  by  any  device 
obtain  piiotity  o\er  that  charu'e.  But  notice  ilocs  not 
necessarily  imply  kuuwledt^e.  [Nortcs.]  Notice  may  be 
an  actual  direct  intimation  of  a  fact  given  to  the  party 
or  hie  agents,  which  is  railed  actual  notice ;  or  it  may 
beonly  aomeihing  leading  a  discreet  person  to  an  investi- 
gation, which  would  enable  him  to  dis«sover  the  fact :  thus 
the  existence  of  a  suit  (lis  pendens)  touching  the  land 
affeeta  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee  with  notice.  This 
latter  class  of  notice  is  called  cnnttrtirttr^ :  U  is  wj  vague 
as  to  be  easy  of  proof,  nnd  difficult  to  avoid;  and  one  con- 
sequftnco  of  the  admisaionof  it  in  a  court  of  equity  is,  that 
solicitors  often  think  it  their  duty  to  avoid  investigations 
which  might  tead  to  eonMmetive  notiea*  and  ao  endanger 
the  priority  of  their  elient'a  aeearity. 

These  remarks  nitiy  ns^sist  the  unprofessional  render  in 
understanding  the  use  of  a  genera!  re^stor  of  diHfls,  a  snb- 
^L'cc  winch  ilie  Ileal  Properly  C(jmmiisinners  declare  to  ex- 
ceed in  importance  all  others  submitted  to  their  inquiry. 
To  dtto  subject  they  have  devated  their  Second  Report,  and 
they  nnanimooaly  neemmend  thA  eai^Uahment  nf  a  Ge- 
neial  Fnbtie  Regiiter  fbrBnffland  and  Walea  of  all  deeds  or 
instruments  affecting  land,  in  order  to  seeuro  titles  against 
the  loss  or  destruction,  or  the  fiau<hi1ent  suppression  or 
accidental  non-profluction  of  instrunu  iits :  to  s  rapiify  titles 
by  rendering  in  most  castes  needless  the  as»ignment  of  out- 
Olanduig  terms;  to  protect  them  fkom  thoeomequenees  of 
eanatraotive  notice;  and  to  render  oonveyaiiaea ahotter  and 
MMffoaimple. 


To  a  aortain  extent  aneh  lesiatera  have  been  already  oatn* 
bliahed  in  Bngtand.  By  the  27  Henry  Vllt,  e.  1C.  it  ia 

enacted  that  all  1  arLT  iins  and  sales  of  land  shall  h<?  tnroUed. 
[Bargain  and  Salk  ]    The  2  &  3  Annr,  c.  4  (amfuded  by 
i  Anne,  c.  i  si  directs  that  a  mem:  1  i.    f  all  deeds,  con- 
veyances, and  wills  conceroing  any  lauds  in  iha  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  may,  at  tM  olaetlon  uf  the  parties,  be 
regialnred;  and  that  ny  convey ance  or  will  affecting  the 
aame  landa  shall  be  deemed  void  against  a  subsequent  con- 
veyance unless  a  memorial  shall  be  registered.  The  6  Anne, 
c.  33,  recites  that  '  land*  in  the  Ka'it  Kidinpof  York,  and  in 
the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  Kingston-iii>ttn-HiilI, 
are  generally  freehold,  which  may  be  ao  iieeretly  ttau&/erred 
or  (H)nveyed  fVum  one  person  to  another,  that  sueh  as  arc 
ill  disposed  have  it  in  their  power  to  commit  frauds,  and 
frequently  do  so,  by  means  wbcieof  aeveral  persons  (who. 
through  many  years'  industry  in  their  trade*  and  eraploy- 
ments,  and  by  great  frugality,' have  been  enabled  to  purchase 
lands,  or  to  lend  moneys  on  land  scfui  ity  )  ha\cheen  undone 
in  their  purclwmes  and  mortgages  by  prwr  and  secret  roti- 
ve)-ance8  and  fraudulent  incumbrances;  and  not  only  Ihcm- 
selves,  but  their  whole  families  thereby  utterly  ruined :'  and 
then  the  sot  establishes  a  register  of  the  memorials  of  deeds 
and  wills  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  7  Anno, 
c.  30,  establishes  such  a  register  (br  Middlesex ;  and  tbe  8 
George  II.,  c.  R,  establishes  one  for  the  North  Ridin;:  v( 
Yorkshire,  and  provides  that  deeds,  wills,  mid  jiid«ment'« 
affecting  land  may  be  registered  at  lenqth,  uiiiea  !  of 
the  registration  of  mere  memorials  of  them.    In  the 
Bedford  Level  too  there  ia  a  rqpstration  of  all  deedi« 
affecting  land  there.  These  legisterB,  owing  to  the  insoDi- 
eiency     tlieir  Ittdexes,  and  to  some  other  delbefs,  do  nnt 
answer  all  the  purposes  which  might  be  expce'cd  fi  om  thcni, 
and  in  many  re-pecis  their  arr<:ni;ernents  mv  ciinbruus 
and  expensive:  neve;the!ess  fas  the  Commissioners  remark  1 
no  one  has  proposed  to  abolish  them.   A  registration  oi 
wills  taM  long  been  e^^tablished  in  tbe  eedasiaatieal  courts 
[PRSMWaftVB  Cotmr],  not  eeriainly  npon  a  good  plan, 
ainee  ft  is  net  always  possible  to  say  beibreband  4n  wlist 
court  n  will  hn^  been  proved,  but  nevertheless  with  grt  ai 
advaiilage.    I'he  recent  act  for  Aboli«hintr  Fine^  and  Re- 
ciiveries  C)  &  4  Wm.IV.,  c.  74)  substitutes  for  them  a  deed 
which  IS  inrolled  in  tbe  Court  of  Chancery.    In  Ireland,  in 
the  Colonien,  in  most  of  the  United  States,  in  Sweden, 
Franee,  and  Italy,  and  in  many  of  the  German  States,  regis- 
tet*  are  established.  Nor  Is  it  (bund  that  the  disclosores 
which  a  register  makes  of  the  state  of  landhulden'  pn^pcrty 
produce  uieonvenicnce,  even  ••upposine  such  di»cli»<«ure'«  in- 
separable (which  they  are  not  1  from  nil  systems  of  rei.  s(rn- 
tion.    It  is  obviously  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  apparKn' 
extent  of  a  jierson's  landed  property  should  not  induce  mci» 
to  give  him  aeredit  to  whieb  the  aetnal  anonntof  that  pro. 
perty  doee  not  entitle  bim. 

As  the  plan  of  refrisfer  proposed  by  thocommisMoncr*  hr.s 
not  y  et  been  adopted,  it  will  be  only  necessary  briefly  to  itt 
dirate  its  niHin  provisions.  Tliey  pri)po>^c  to  rcL;:sfer  every 
document  transferring  any  estate  in  land  or  charge  upon  it, 
excepting  such  as  relate  to  copyholds,  and  leases  for  not 
more  than  twenly^e  years,  areompanied  by  posseasian. 
Thna  eonMrnta  eoneaniing  land  (with  eertain  limitations), 
liens  upon  it,  judgments,  crown  debts,  decrees  in  equiiv 
pendin;;  suits  and  appeals,  should  aU  fwrra  matters  c! 
rej;  slration.  They  recommend  that  all  deeds  should  1 1- 
registenMl  at  length  ;  indeed  that  the  original  deeds  »honl  I 
be  deposited  at  the  Re;.^istry,  and  that  (unless*  in  $peci?! 
cireumstaneea)  offiee-eopies'  of  them  shall  be  admitted 
as  evidenee.  Tliey  propose  that  tbe  rei^ster  should  nvt 
be  classified  according  to  the  name.<i  of  individuals,  bi  1 
that  to  the  registered  deed  relating  to  an  estate  a  symb  1 
shall  he  attached  ir.diralive  of  thnt  estate,  nndi  1  wl-. k  . 
symbol  all  subsequent  documents  affecting  it  wtU  be  en- 
tered. The  system  admits  of  opening  a  fresh  series  of 
entries,  or,  in  other  words,  commencing  a  new  title  for  any 
portion  of  the  estate  which  may  be  separately  ooftveyad,  re- 
ferences being  made  flrom  each  to  the  other.  And  tbus 
again  many  separate  estate^t  might  be  united  under  one 
symbol.  Indexes  should  he  prepared  both  of  (he  symbol* 
oml  of  persons:  and  to  facihiato  reference,  Enirland  airi 
ales  sliiiuld  l?e  ilivuic  i  into  districts,  usually  corrcsponl- 
ing  in  limits  with  the  counties.  Separate  indexea  should  be 
made  to  wills,  judgments,  &c. 

Itia  the  opinion  of  the  comini»ioncr5  that  if  a  register  i'^ 
cHabUalied,  it  ought  to  bo  taken  as  nufficient  notice  of  tbe 
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doenintDts  roistered  ;  aad  that  oa  the  otha  kuid  default 
of  ragistratiun  ought  not  to  bo  remedied  hf  any  proof  even  of 
aotual  notice.  WiiUi  thia  view  ihej  laoomnend  tiiat  per&ooa 
»hould  have  Utiarijr  to  register  eontracts,  to  enter  caveats 
4iuing  lb*  ioterral  between  the  •xacntion  of  the  deed  aud 
(t<  vegittnlion.  and  inhibitioiit  vhkb  ahaU  ptwrent  owners 
of  t'statos  whi>  I  i  .i  or  iheoi  fiiMi  datlj«c  mit  III*  Wltaiu 
]KMi(im!;  such  lalubiiian. 

The  act  1  ami  -2  Victoria,  c.  110  (abohshing  arrest  on 
mesne  proc«3&s,  except  in  eertaut  oaaea)  pcovtdea  <i  19)  that 
a*  judsnient  of  the  superior  courts  «r  dMM*  of  IM  courts 
of  equity  absU  aAiet  landa  um\am  a  MUonatoM  of  aitoti 
judgmeot.  8m.  ahdi  1m  i«inat«rad  wkh  the  Mnior  matvof 
the  Court  of  Commoii  Pleas,  who  sliall  enter  it  under  the 
name  of  the  person  whose  estate  is  to  be  afl'ecle'i  by  iu  TUt; 
2  and  3  Vic.,  c.  1 1,  enacts  that  the^e  rfK)>icri  d  judgments 
shall  not  Uti  v«iid  lor  a  longer  spaot:  tiian  five  \ear^^.  but  it 
providea  that  the  entry  of  them  may  be  renewed  ii  also 
eoaou  that  oo  pending  autt  (Ua  pNadena)  aball  affect  the 
punbaser  «r  aioitgMae  with  noiini,  unlflM  ■  tiiaitv  memo- 
nndum  is  regiKteruuby  the  same  officer,  under  the  ht.>ad  of 
the  person  who«e  estate  is  affecte<l  by  it,  and  the  entry  must 
be  renewed  every  five  )cars;  and  thirdly  the  act  requires 
crown  debtors  to  be  registered  ui  Uie  same  utliee,  and  pro- 
\Ries  means  for  obtaining  and  reeurdiii^;  their  discliurge 
from  their  liabilities  Ut  the  cromi;  but  the  act  does  nut  re- 
quire the  renewal  every  live  years  of  the  entry  in  this  case. 

{Steund  Mqnrt  <^  Eenl  Pmperty  Comnussioners ;  and 
tk»  fForkf  tmermn  dUd;  Tyrrell's  Suggeiiion$ /or  th« 
Lme*  (/  Rml  Property.) 

REGlSiEil  ACr  [Shipi'ino.] 

RE'GIUS  MORHUS.  a*  used  by  the  cl^isical  Latin 
authors,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  King  n  Evil,  or 
Begiua  Jfonftiif,  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  Iu  the 
fijcqMritDMUtt  jauBdm(H«ntn'4r<.  A§ih  called  also 
UnpK,  *  morttts  •rqnauia,*  mA  *aiing»*  (w  *«urigo ') ;  in 
tlie  latter  it  means  scrofula.  [Scrofula..]  The  derivation 
of  the  term  as  applied  to  jaundice  la  both  itncertaiu  and 
unsalisfuotory.  According  te  SiWIMM  B>l»»niilll« 
Medic^  cap.  in,  v.  iu33>— 

'  Rffimt  Mt  T«n>  ligiMlai  Doain*  norhri,. 
MullUar  ats  tiaooUai  «t>M  cnwair  ia  ouU. 

Vulo  (apad  Pkn,.  HUi.  MA.  libw  xxiL,  «ip.  »S,  ed. 
TiMiefanJ,  *  Regium  cogBOBiaatttm  morbum  arquatum 
tndit.  quoniam  muiso  cunuar;*  '  Scilicet,'  (says  Doering  I 

ad   Ilorat.,  Iv.  rif.),  '  midtum  (vinuni  melle  conditLini)  j 
pcitmct  ad  deiicuis,  quas  reges  ini|)rinu>  el  bealiores  ap-  j 
petunt  et  lacil''  sil'i  cuaiparure  jiossuul.'    The  iaiiie  den-  . 
vatioit  is  given  by  Celsus  (De  Medtc,  lib.  tu.,  cap.  24), 
wbo  wyt  the  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  variou^i  kin^ 
of  oMiaiaM:  'LmIo  etiara  «t  coaolAvi  eultiote,  lusu, 
joeo.  Ittdia,  lueivia,  per  quas  wow  ashOaiatar,  ob  qasB 
rcfptis  nioil)ii»  dictus  vidctur.'    Blancardus  {Hlanckaert,  or  ^ 
Blankaard)  in  his  *  Le£.icun  Medicum,'  is  rather  inclined,  j 
'  ab  auro,  motallorum  reg«,  deitonnnaiionem  statucre.  Mcut 
ot  Auriga,  ab  auri  colore.'    Dr.  Good  (Study  qf  Medtctne) 
says,  *  the  meaning  ot  Regius,  as  expounded  by  Celsus,  will, 
I  apprehend,  contest  vary  f«W}*  he  then  remarks  that  this 
and  the  two  otharLatm  names  of  the  disease  {Arquatut 
Morim$,  and  Aurugo) '  are  not  indeed  iuii\-ocals,  hut  very 
clearly  equivalentH,  and  equally  import  gold,  golden  crown, 
golden  Low.  ot  circuTufwiwi ;  the  eoloar  of  ihe  disease,  and 
its  encompassing  the  body.'    Eaeb  of  ihe-c  denvaiions  ap- 
pears somewliat far-fetched  a;ui  un.-utislaciory.  ;nid  ;iu:  terra 
is  probaldy  one  of  those  of  which  no  plausible  explanation 
can  He  given. 

REOAATING.  A  ngntor  is  deflnod  (6  Ed.  \U  c  14) 
to  be  on*  who  buys  in  a  fair  or  market  the  various  artidet 

gpecifiid  by  the  act;  which  are  principally  articles  of  pro- 
vision, and  sells  them  again  in  the  same,  or  in  any  uiber  fair  • 
01'  market  within  four  miles.  Tiiat -t.itute  and  ot'nei's  priivid-  ^ 
ing  certain  penalties  for  suchaci^  have  aU  been  repealed  by  j 
12  Geo.  III.,  e.  7.   Whether  or  not  regtating  is  an  offsnce  ! 
at  comiBiea  kiw  is  doobtM ;  and  at  all  evaoto  to  make  it 
00  <Im  aet  miuA  be  dono  whit  uktaat  to  raise  the  priee  of  pn> 
visions.   (Bum's  JugHot,  tit. '  Forestalling.') 

RB6ULAR  CLERGY.  [Clergy.] 

REGUL.^R  FIGURRS,  I\JLY(,ONS.  SOLIDS. 
I*0LYHEDRONS.  We  have  here  to  odd  to  what  is  suid 
in  PoLYOox  AND  PoLYHKDRON  all  that  concerns  the  rc;^ular 
ll(;nrc$  or  solids,  not  as  to  their  general  properties,  but  as  to 
the  pn^porUonsof  their  parts  and  ihoiiiadeofdeacribingtbeiD.  | 
Wo  abaUtakoint  the  plana  flgWMi  and  than  tboaottda,  { 


A  regular  ^lolygon.  meaning  one  of  which  all  the  sides 
are  equal  and  all  the  angles  are  equal,  may  have  any  num- 
ber or  sides  from  three  upwards.  The  Greek  tenas  trigon, 
tetragon,  poBtagon,  hexagon,  hoptagoo,  oetagon.  nonaji^, 

decagon,  undccagon,  dodecagon,  are  in  use  (except  the  two 
Rrst)  to  express  i>olygons  or  three,  four,  &c.,  up  to  tvolvo 
sides.  The  term  rjuindecagott  18  in  ttso  to  oapros*  the 
polvL'on  ui"  fifu.»en  sides. 

Lei  (he  polygon  be  described,  havinj^  ti  sides :  let  its  side 
be  a,  Its  area  V,and  let  rand  R  be  the  radii  of  the  inscribed 
and  circumscribed  circles.  The  formults  which  connect 
theee  qnantities  are  then  as  IbUows:— Let  y  stand  fur  the 
•th  part  of  180* ,  then 

ats2  R  sin  »=2r  tan  w, 
_  no*  cot  » 

4 

which  an  enough  to  detanaine  the  remaining  three  of  V, 
a.R.r.  when  one  of  them  is  given.  Tb  facilitate  the  delei^  • 

mination  and  construction  of  any  regular  polygon  not  having 
more  than  twelve  sideS:  we  take  the  following  table  from 
James  Dud^n's  'Caleulator'  (174"),  which  is  correct  to 
every  figure  as  far  as  we  have  thought  it  necessary  tu  exa> 
mine  it.  The  author  generally  corrected  errata  with  his 
otvtt  pen  in  every  copy,  and  the  one  before  us  has  his  cor 
natioiM: — 

WkmOsLmigthi/Sidess  i. 


MsLor 

CbcanMoilMd. 

Inieribel. 

Ansa. 

3 

0*57  ".150.1 

0-2886731 

0*4330127 

4 
6 
6 

0'707H»(><> 
0-8606508 

rouooouo 

0'3U00UUU 
0-6U819I0 
0-8660254 

i-oooouoo 

1-  7204774 

2-  3980762 

7 

8 

y 

1 '1523823 
1*3066630 
1-4019023 

r 9888617 
fMn068 
1*3737987 

S*«839184 
4*8284271 
6*1818242 

10 

Ii 
IS 

1-6180340 
1*7747339 
I*9318»t6 

1 -5388418 
1  ■  70-^6437 
l*8669SS4 

7*6942088 
9*3636404 
11*1961»24 

WW 

lun  Radiui  qf  Ciraanteribed  CtrcU  =  I. 

»tt.er 

1li4i«Ber 

iBMliM. 

Ana. 

• 

1*7320598 

9'5099000 

1*2999881 

4 

6 

r  11 1J136 

1  ■  1  7o.j7i,.j 
t '  OUOUL-OO 

0-7071068 

rrboyol  7u 
0'tt66U264 

2*0000000 

2-3776412 
•2 -5980762 

7 
8 
9 

«'B677674 
9*7«S38B8 
0' 6840408 

0*9009689 
0'93S8793 
9*9396926 

2-7364102 
2*8284271 
2*8925437 

10 

u 

IS 

0-66346S1 
0-ftl7«3Bl 

0-9310363 
0*9394931 
0'96d9859 

2-93M2r;3 
2-9733230 
3*0999069 

fFhen  Radius  q/  Ima  tbed  Ctrcle  =  1 . 

•Mm! 

Uaeiher 
iSSm. 

Hadjis  et  ^ 

Aics. 

8 

3*464101« 

2-0999099 

5*^961624 

4 

6 

9*0000000 

1-4530&31 
1-1547003 

1*4142186 

1  •  !3  I7UU3 

4*9009909 

3-6327128 
3-4641016 

7 
8 
9 

0-9631491 
0*b2S427l 
0*7279405 

1-  iUl«9160 
1-0823919 
1*0641776 

3-3710222 
3-3137084 
3*2757313 

10 

u 

19 

0-6498394 
0-3872321 
9'83«8984 

1-0314622 
1*0422172 
1*9862769 

3-2491979 
3*2298918 
8*2188994 

3AS 
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No.  of 
■idea. 

Lpitftli  of 

R»iiiu<  of 
Ctrcumftcnbird. 

9 

4 

5 

G 

1 '0000000 
0-7623870 

0- 620403.1 

0-7071068 

0-6485251 

0-6204033 

0*5000000 
0*5246678 

0-5372849 

7 
8 
» 

0*5245813 
0-4550899 
0' 4901996 

0-G043183 
0-5946034 
0*5879764 

0-5-HCi20 
0-5493420 
0*»dS»17S 

10 
11 
12 

0*8605 toe 
0*3867617 
0*2988585 

0*5833184 

0-5773603 

0*5547687 

0-5564242 
0-5576775 

By  Toeans  of  these  tables  the  construction  of  any  fit;ure 
it  Immediately  reduced  to  a  short  caleiilatioD»  the  drawing 
of  a  circle,  aod  setting  off  equal  chords  on  that  drde.  the 

compasse*  and  a  scale  of  equal  parts  bein:;  all  the  instru- 
mental aid  necessary.  It  isrequinil  loconstruct,  forexaraple, 
a  regular  hcptaa;on,  or  figure  ol  i^even  sides,  with  an  area  of 
225  times  the  squ  re  on  one  of  the  larger  divisions  of  the 
scale.  The  side  and  radii  must  therefore  be  increased  in 
the  fimrth  table  ia  the  proportioa  of  V225  to  VUor  of  15  to 
1.  And 

•5245«13X  1  j=7-8f.87  mJc. 
'60451i>3X  15=9*0676  rad.  circum. 
■  5446980X  15=8*  1698  nd.  ioeer. 

If  the  Iwoeiideibe  carefully  dravn  from  tho  same  centre, 
and  obords  equal  to  the  side  taken  off,  the  compasses  will  be 
finmd  to  be  carried  exactly  seven  times  upon  the  larger 
ciida^  ud  theebords,  being  drawn., will  be  found  to  touch  the 
hiner  ehele .  and  mr  little  error  of  construction  will  be  better 
shown  by  dilute  of  touehkig  the  inner  eiide  ooneetly  than 
by  any  other  means. 

The  above  presumes  that  it  is  desired  to  proceed  as  accu- 
rately as  pussihle  ;  but  for  rough  work,  and  when  ilie  cir- 
cumscribed circle  IS  known,  tlie  propuriional  compa'ises,  or 
£vcn  a  common  puir  of  compasses  and  trial,  will  siK-i-eed 
perfectly  well.  The  proportional  companee  have  a  si  ,Ue  for 
the  adjustment  Hi  the  mvot  in  sueh  meaner  that  when  the 
opening  at  one  end  it  the  radiue  of  a  cinle^  that  at  the  other 
end  shall  be  the  side  of  the  iMfirthed  polygon  of  a  given 
number  of  .sides. 

The  regular  polygons  hitherto  ttcatod  have  been  those  of 
Euclid,  vvuhout  any  ro-cntering  an^tles.  The  star-shaped 
polygons  (which,  thouirh  er^uilateral  and  equiangular,  do  not 
come  within  Euclid's  deHnition)  are  deecrtbed  by  drawing  a 
Ngnlar  polygon  of  the  laane  namber  of  sides,  and  drawing 
•oeoBisive  aiagonalt  ao  at  to  out  off  a  number  of  sides  which 
n  prime  to  the  number  of  tidea  of  the  polygon. 


Thus  if  12.  23,  .?4,  &c.  be  the  sides  of  a  regular  nonagon, 
or  nine-sided  |K>lygon.  it  fullow*  that  thea-  are  two  regular 
star-shaped  nonagons,  one  made  by  diagonals  which  cut  off  2 
or  7  sides,  and  one  made  by  diagonals  rutting  off  4  or  5  sides. 
Diagonals  cutting  off  three  sides  would  give  three  equi- 
lateral triangles,  but  no  nonagon  at  all.  These  nonagons 
are  1887984081,  and  1594837881.  Star-ahi^  dodeengoa* 


are  aim  only  one  in  number,  sines  8  and  7  are  (ezeept  1 
and  11,  wlueh  woatd  only  give  the  dodecagon  of  Euclid) 
the  only  numbers  less  than  12  which  are  prim  ^  to  12.  But 
a  regular  polygon  of  13  sides  ba-s  5  star»shaped  polygons» 
made  by  diagnnals  i-uttin<;  ufV  2  and  11,  or  Sand  10,  Of  4 
and  9.  or  5  and  8.  or  6  and  7  sides. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  regular  polyfaedfeni,  pre- 
suming the  reader  to  know  the  contents  or  the  attideFlDi.'V* 
OON  AND  PoiLYaBraOK.  A  great  many  propartiat  of  these 
solids  have  been  investigated,  but  as  they  are  of  little  use,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  show  the  relations  of  their 
parts,  the  radii  of  the  inscribud  ami  (■irnimsrnbed  spheres, 
and  the  solidities  and  suri'at-cs:  with  tables  for  constructing 
them  of  given  dimensions.  Let  a  solid  be  contained  hy/ 
faces,  each  of  which  is  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides.  Let  e  be 
the  number  of  corners  or  solid  angles,  «  the  WIBhar  of 
edges,  and  m  the  number  of  angles  which  meet  at «  comer. 
Then  stnoe  there  ere  e  eomers  widi  m  angles  at  eech,  the 
number  of  edges,  counting  each  edge  as  oftun  as  it  meets  a 
corner,  is  mc  ;  or,  as  each  edge  meets  a  corner  twice,  J  mr=e, 
the  nuinbi-r  of  ii;stinct  cdj^es.  Ayain,  since  there  are/"  faces, 
of  ft  Sides  each,  and  every  edge  u  the  union  of  two  faces,  we 
hav«it{^«.  Bttt/fcaie-flrov 


2e  2e 

+  or  e= 

IS  n 


which  must  be  a  whole  number.  And  neither  m  nor  n  can  be 
less  than  3,  nor  (greater  than  5,  for  there  are  no  figures  of 
Ihwer  sides  than  3,  and  [Poltoon  and  PoLTBSoBON|spacee 
cannot  be  inclosed  entirely  by  figuretof  more  than  five  sides. 
The  rest  ibllowt  from  the  propertiaa  of  conjugate  solidi  in 
the  same  article. 

IaH  n=3,  or  e=6m-4-<6— m).  This  is  a  whole  number 
(I)  whcnm=:2;  thia  must  be  rejected:  (2)  when  m  =  3, 
giving  n  =  3,  m=3.  <=6,/=4,  c=4,  or  four  triangles;  we 
have  here  the  regular  tetrahedron,  or  triangular  pyramid : 
(3)  when  mB4,  giving  n»3.  ms4,  tmli, /mi,  cmt,  or 
eight  trianglao;  «•  haee  beiw  ibo  ngnkreatelMdiicnt  C4) 
when  msS,  giving  ii=3,  ins5.  «s30,  /:=20,  c=l^  or  SO 
trianirles ;  we  have  here  the  regular  ioosabedron. 

l.ei  n=:4,  or  e=Bm-^B  —  'lm).  This  is  a  wliolo  number 
(I)  when  m—2  :  which  reject  :  (2)  when  m  =  3,  giving  n=4, 
)7J  =  3,  <?=  12, /=6,  c=8,  or  six  squares;  we  have  here  the 
regular  hexahedron,  or  cube,  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 

Let  n=5,  or  e=  lOm-HlO  — Sm).  This  is  a  whole  num. 
ber(l)wheil  m-9;  which  rejea:  (2)  when  msS,  giving 
n-S,  asatS,  «m80>  /=18.  e=s80,  or  18  pentagons;  we 
have  bcM  tba  ngnbr  dodeeahadron,  Hm  only  one  of  ita 
kind. 

We  have  thus  tiie  five  rafular  soUds,  and  hataahewn 

that  there  can  be  no  others. 


The  eantra  of  a  regular  pdyhadioa  ia  obviously  the  point 
of  intersoetion  of  Hues  drawn  noa  theeomers.  each  inclined 
at  the  same  angle  to  all  the  edges  which  meet  it.  The 
radius  of  tho  circumscribed  sphere  (Ri  is  the  line  drawn 

from  any  corner  to  the  centre;  that  of  tlie  inscribed  sphere 
(r)  is  tlie  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  centre  upon  any  of 
the  faces.  Let  O  be  the  centre,  A  any  comer.  AB  and  AC 
adjacent  sides  of  one  of  the  Aees  paanng  thnosdi  A, and 
let  UP  he  the  perpendicular.  Lat  •  be  die  mt  of  the 
polygon,  ix  the  aittle  BOA  subtended  by  any  edtre  B.\. 
and  y  the  angle  nude  witli  OP  by  the  line  OD  bueeiing 
BOA 
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The  nnglc  of  the  planes  DAO,  OAP.  in  half  of  an  angle 
m  of  which  meei  m  A  inoko  four  right  angles,  it  i» 
Iherefore  SdO^-^  'm.  or  ft.  Aiul  drawing  the  right  angled 
spherical  triniijlu  which  represents  the  solid  angle  AD, 
AP,  AO,  «0  see  that,  its  angle  at  e  is  /i,  the  side  wu  is 
tir-»»fc  and  tiM  bypothenute  m  is  90'-x.  Hence 

COS  V 

sm  (90"-!-)=  iiii  (QU'-ar) ;  sin  u  or  cos  x=  -:  

Bat  the  angle  at  u  is  90°— whence 
eos^=:  co«(90°— v)  sin  (90" -v);  or  cos       — ^. 

SItl  V 

The  determination  of  r  and  y.  ancflcs  depending  only  on 
tlie  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  and  thu  number  of 
aog^  which  meet  at  each  corner,  settles  every  quoation. 

aaSRani*   (1) 

rsODeosyxRaoatfooavaReoti'eatii . . .  (2). 
The  «upcrfleiM  (S>  of  tiM  tola  ia  /lim  dtoiupnfteMa  of 

one  face,  or 

na*  eot  V  ^• 
o—f.  — — =n/R*  8in«  jf.  cot  i»  .  .  .  (3). 

The  solidity  or  Tolume  (V)  is  the  siiperflcie*  tiiuUipiied 
hf  tlie  third  part  of  r,  or 

V=J  T/Tl»  sin*  X.  cot*  »».  cot  (4). 

The  angle  of  two  factm  with  a  common  edge  i.H  160°— 2y. 
We  also  jiee  thai  in  conjugate  solids  [Polygon  and  Poly- 
hboronJ  tile  angle*  x  and  y  are  inverted,  the  value  of  or  in 
one  being  that  of  y  in  the  oilier,  and  vice  vend. 

The  iirilowiag  an  the  values  of  ft  and  v  in  tlM  aomal 
aolUtt— 

Tetraheflron  ^=60°,  fsSO"  cos  /(=cos  v»|. 
Hexahedron  /t360%  vm^sf  oos  v^^tji. 
OBtobtdmi  |ts4S', 

IkNMMdlWl  ^aM»  sr.3«» «b»s  -—^ 
leaaaltadrao  ^«96*,  vsSO*. 

These  formula)  will  enable  any  one  to  verify  the  various 
expression*  with  which  old  books  of  geometrjr  abound. 
The  following  table  answora  to  tiwt  Unr  |«l]fSoaa»  «»d  is 
tak«n  from  the  same  source:— 


Whmth*  9id9s  1. 


Raditu  i  ir 

Volume. 

TetrahcflroD  . 
HcNahedron  . 
CMohedron 
I>odecabedron 
looaahoilfMi 

U 6123724 
U-8P60254 
0-70710«a 

0"i01l-2  II 

O-iClliOOOU 

0*4082483 

|'U3S1€4 

0*7Aft76ia 

r73'20303 
6  OOUOOOO 
3-4641016 
m4»7«M 
81I30S340 

0117851  1 
1-OOUUOOO 
0-4714045 
7-8831IB8 
1'181<951 

iVhen  Rg 

vkumf  Ci 

reunucribi 

1. 

.Ksdha. 

Telnbedron  • 
Hexaheilron  . 

Ocioh«dron  . 
Dodecahedron 
IcOftahC't!  rnn 

lM54;00j 
l-4J4il3ti 
U-7136442 

1 -OjI  40  i'i 

0-333SS33 

0  i;7.1j03 
U'^7  <  3  jU3 
U-7946545 

ir794fi  j45 

4'6t88023 

8C0OOOO0 
6  926-2032 
10-6146223 

0-  5I32U02 

1-  4390006 

1-  3333333 

2-  7851639 

i-.safiiao? 

fVhen  Battim  ^ IfucrUied  Sphere  =s  I* 


Hadhiscir 

PIIMUJllbgd 

Suptrkim. 

VoteM. 

Tetrahedron 
Hexahedron 
Oclohedron 

Dodecahedron 

lcos!\!iedron 

4  t<9b9795 

•2UU00U0O 
'2-4494b07 

0-  8080  jOO 

1-  3231091 

3-OOUOOOO 
1 -7320508 
i-73-2U50« 
1-2584086 

1-2584086 

41-5692192 
24'UOOUOOli 
20-7846096 
16-6508731 
15-1621684 

13-8564064 

b-uoouuoO 
fi- 1)26-2032 
V560'2910 
5-0540561 

ffUm  tk*  Sufm^leieem  i. 


ma. 

4 

IHdia 

Kailbu  eir- 

Radloa 

TstoM 

Tetrahedron  . 
Hexahedron  . 
Ociohedron 
Dodocahodron  . 
looailMdron 

0-75yS357 
0-40b-2483 
0-5372650 
0-2200822 
0-S39SM0 

D-4G53025 
0-3535534 
0-3799178 
0*3083920 
0'8231774 

O'lisioos 

0-204 12-41 
0-2193457 
0-2450651 
0'2a6BI44 

0  05  1  700.1 
0  06804  13 
0-11731132 
0-0816384 
8'08S6048 

fVkemlkgyblMag^l, 

MUL 

Side. 

Radhaa  clr- 
cnmieribed. 

Radtoi 

iueribad. 

Su|i«rildM. 

Tetrahedron 
Hexahedron 
Octohedr^  a  . 
Dodecahedron  . 
Icosahodraa  * 

2-03904^9 

rooooooo 

1-2848990 
0-5072221 
0*77I08«4 

1-1047UU& 
0-8660254 
0-9080604 
0-7107492 
0-7332887 

0-416.J41  7 
0*5000000 
0-5245576 
0-5648000 
0-S827111 

7-2Uj624  0 
i)-0O0UUUt( 
5-7191069 
5-31KL40 
4']  483488 

REGULUS,  M.  ATILTUS.   [Pitnic  Wars.] 
RE'GULUS.  1.SYLVIAD.*.] 

RE'GULliS.  AUncdrnwn  from  the  pole  star,  not  through 
the  two  pointers,  but  LciAetn  them  and  the  five  seeondarj 
stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  which  lie  naar  them,  will  pass 
through  the  bright  star  called  a  Leonis,  or  Cor  Leonis  (the 
hon's  heart).  By  PtoU  iny  ninl  niln-r  Greeks  it  was  culleil 
Paai\wKoi,  whence  comes  thu  Lauti  uasae  Kefulus,  a  word 
winch  is  the  diminutive  of  rex. 

RKICHA.  ANTOINE.  a  well-known  composer,  though 
more  estaemod  as  a  writer  on  music,  was  bom  at  Prague  in 
1770,  but  eduoited  atBoAR  under  his  uncle,  where  he  at 
first  elandestinely  studied  the  art  passionately  loved  by  him. 
and  which  soon  became  his  profossi m  ;  frutu  v.  tiich  acknow- 
ledgment, made  by  himself,  it  is  to  be  jjfcsumed  that  he 
was  originally  intended  for  a  difTerent  pursuit.  He  early 
attempted  musical  composition,  and  when  only  seventeen 
years  of  age  conduotea  the  performance  of  his  first  sym- 
pbony.  In  1 794  lie  wantto  Hambiug^  and  there  luaained 
five  years,  applying  mveb  to  tbo  abattato  theory  of  muaie, 
for  which  stuay  his  knowledge  of  algebra,  a  bra^r!i  cf  ma- 
thematics wherein  he  was  highly  skilled,  eminentty  qualified 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  also  devoted  great  attention  to 
th«  Fteneh  language,  in  which  he  composed  an  opera  in  two 
•eti.  In  1 799  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  at  iheoaMnrntad 
concert  de  CUtrn  prodaoad  vitb  dooided  wee—  ft  grand 
symphony.  He  afiorwardatook  up  bio  loaideiMaat  Vienna, 
where  hf:  wrr  to  Tnaiiv  of  lii^  ivorks,  and  amons^  thorn  thirty- 
six  fugues  I'ui  ihc  ^lano  lurie,  the  whole  edition  of  which 
«n»  sold  in  the^first  year.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1808, 
and  there  remained  tiUhia  decease,  which  took  place  in  1 836. 

ll£.]taiobawasaroember  of  the  Institute  in  both  ib  forms 
and  a  laading  Mofaasor  of  oom|H)sitioii  at  tba  EeoU 
Botfote  d»  Muntpu.  Among  bia  nnmerooi  werht,  tboae  on 
which  his  future  fame -will  rest  are,  Cours  de  Comfmiliot), 
ou  Traite  comjAet  et  raitonnc  dHamwtue  Pratique,  in  1 
vol.  fol  o;  and  Traite  de  Mvlodie,  Abstraction  fatte  de 
Raf/pnri*  anee  f  Harmanie,  in  2  vob.  4lo.,  1814,  both  of 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  musician  wbo 
iriabaa  to  understand  bia  art  otherwise  than  empirieaUy. 

RBICHENBACH.  now  the  chief  town  of  a  eivde  In  the 
government  of  Breslau  in  Silesia,  was  the  capital  of  a  go- 
vernment of  the  same  name,  which  was  abolished  and 
annexed  to  the  government  of  Breslau  by  a  cibinet  oidur 
of  the  3rd  of  February,  J8'20.  It  i»  sm  ruund(><i  by  a  douMo 
wall  and  moat, and  has  four  gates  and  f(,.iuburb».  'i'ht-ro 
are  a  Romao  Cathoiie  and  a  P»ol««tant  church,  a  Catholio 
and  S  KratHlMkl  aehool^ft  i^iiaggciii^  •ndadmwiaf^hool 
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for  tnecbttuics.  The  inhabitanlii,  nearly  SOOO  in  nuwber. 
nwnu&cture  linen,  woullen,  cotton,  canvas,  muftlin,  &o. 
Tbu  town  »  remarkable  ht  Um  action  fought  in  iu  vicinity 
on  tb*  16th  of  Attfiutt,  1769.  in  vhieh  the  duke  of  Brnns- 

wiok-Bi'vc-rn  flofoatod  the  Austrians  under  Marshal  Daun, 
who  was  coming  to  the  rt-hi  f  of  Schweidiiilz  ;  and  for  the 
ciinvoMiion  C()nclud«il  ip.  1790  by  the  amt)u»s:i<lors  of  Eiii^- 
laiid,  HuUand,  Poland,  Pniwiia,  and  Austria,  by  which  the 
further  cxi»tt;nce  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  wen  red,  whieli 
Auatria  and  RuMta  wished  to  destroy. 

REICHENBERG,  the  largest  and  must  flourishing 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  next  to  PnoiMt  is  situated 
in  the  north  nart  of  that  kingdom,  in  the  rireie  of  Bunclau, 
on  the  river  Keisse,  5'2  mile-  north  iiorlh-east  of  Pniguo. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  lordship  Ijclongiiig  to  Count  Claus- 
Gallas,  which  cuntains  thirty-seven  other  plaoiN,  some  of 
which  are  considerable.  The  principal  buildings  are,  three 
oburches,  two  palace*,  a  theatre,  and  the  haiuUome^t  and 
lareatl  ■cbool'houae  in  all  Bobamia.  There  are  fuur  great 
maoufhetoriea  of  woollen  etolfa.  with  Aillin^'iBini  and  dye- 
iir^-liousca.  There  are  bei^ide^  manufactories  of  stockings, 
hits,  luuM),  and  calico.  Thu  annual  value  of  the  goods 
manufaciuied  here  -  ;i1  v«  half  a  million  sterling.  Tiie 
tradi!  of  the  town  is  very  considerable,  it  being  the  staple 
plare  for  all  woollen,  linen,  and  ooiton  man«fMun» of  UM 
circle.   The  population  is  nearly  15,000. 

On  tb*  Slat  of  April,  IW,  a  victory  was  gained  Qsar  this 
town  by  the  Pruasiana  under  the  duke  of  Bninawiek- 
Bevern,  over  the  Auslrians. 

REICHENHALL,  a  town  In  the  circle  of  the  I*ar  in 
Bavaria,  is  suuiited  in  u  romantic  country  on  the  left  bniik 
of  the  Saale.  at  an  olovation  of  1323  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  aea.  Ibough  it  bas  nut  .1000  inhabitants,  it  is  a  place 
of  gr«jit  importance,  as  being  (he  cential  point  of  the  fi>iii- 
great  aalt'Works  of  Bavaria,  which  are  oonneotod  by  an 
immense  tyetem  of  ftpea  and  eonduits,  by  which  Tnnn* 

-ti  ti  md  Roseiiheitn  are  provided  w.th  brine  from  this  place, 
aii.l  liie  brine  of  the  salt  apnii^s  at  Kerch les/aden  is  brought 
to  Reiclienhali,  either  to  be  Iwiled  wiili  iho  brine  of  the 
spring*  there,  or  conveyed  to  Traun-tein  or  Rosenheim. 
Almost  all  the  manufactures  of  machinery,  which  furnish 
everythiag  requuiie  for  the  salt-werka.  are  at  ReichenhaU. 
TIm  moat  antient  decumenta  relatUre  to  the  aalt-sprtngt  at 
ReichenhaU  are  of  the  eighth  century.  Aa  the  great  con- 
sumption of  woo^l  for  so  many  years  made  fuel  too  scarce 
to  biiil  all  tho  brine  on  the  spot,  a  very  ingenious  system 
of  pipes  wa-.  conirMed  in  l(jl8  from  Reichcntiull  toTrauii- 
.stem,  over  an  elevation  of  hlH  feel  perpendicular  heijjht, 
and  extcndmt;  eight  leagues  in  loiigth.  A  similar  conduit 
to  Rocenbeimon  (he  Inn,  w  here  there  is  abundance  of  wood, 
waa  made  in  1809,  by  M.  Rnofaenbaeb.  It  ia  fmirleea 
leaftnei  in  length ;  ao  that  now  all  the  springs  whieli  fbr> 
meity  ran  to  waste  for  want  of  wood  are  turiie<l  to  account. 
In  |NI7.  M.  Heichonbach.  with  very  great  likiil,  connected 
the  sall-springii  of  Reielienball,  Tiautmtein,  and  Rosen- 
heim witi)  tiw  oalt-mines  of  i^rcbteagaden.  Though  the 
Ferdinandsberg  at  Berobteagaden  is  only  160  feet  h^her 
than  ReioheolnU.  yet,  on  account  of  the  int«rveiiiD(  dmhiii* 
tain-ehain  between  tke  two  places,  it  waa  Moaaatty  te  rake 
the  brine  by  wi^erworka  to  the  height  of  1A79  feet,  and  to 
let  it  have  a  fall  of  1740  feet  to  ReichenhaU.  For  this  pur* 
pose  a  conduit,  partis  ■  >\< n  1  | n  rly  opfii.  of  lOJ.ooO  feet 
in  length,  part  iron,  part  uood,  wits  required.  The  ma<-hine 
erected  at  Illsang  on  a  new  jirinciplo  by  M.  Reichcnbach, 
raiaes  the  saturated  brine  to  an  elevation  f  f  1218  Soet  per- 
pendknlar.  ThequMtitytfTMlt  i»fodiMod  aunoally  it  IC^t 
tons. 

(Hostel:  Stein;  ComvtnalhM  LttSeon.) 

REin  HK  THO\fAS,  was  born  Apnl  ?Gfb,  1710,  at 
Stni<>hau  ist  Kincardineiibire.  about  twi  i  !}  inilee  from 
Aberdeen,  of  which  parish  his  fatli-  i,  liie  Rev.  I>c\ti» 
Reid,  was  minister  for  fifty  Tears.  He  was  tirst  sent  to 
the  paiiih  aahool  of  Kincardine,  and  after  two  yetn  he 
waa  removed  lo  Aberdeen  to  be  pleoed  nnder  n  eoiiM 
of  preparaiioa  Ibr  tiM  nnivwalty.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  he  entered  the  Marisehal  College  of  Aber- 
deen. The  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  which  he 
aftLrwanls  became  so  able  an  advocate  he  imbibed  here 
under  Dr.  George  TurnbuU,  author  of  '  The  Frinciplee 
of  Moral  Philosophy.'  He  continued  beyond  the  usual 
time  at  the  univmity,  of  wiuoh  be  bad  been  appointed 
librarian.  This  <ffiae  he  taaigned  in  1736,  aiul  he  then 
viaitMl  EngUnd  m  nonptay  «Mi  Or.  John  ««a«ai^  ate. 


wards  professor  of  mathemutic!;  in  the  Mahschal  CollegOk 
They  proceeded  to  London. Ox furd.  ai)dCavhridge,Uld  wetW 
introduced  to  several  distinguished  man,  anMWg  whom  were 
Dr.  Bentley  and  Hr.Saundenon.  the  blind  uatbematieian. 

In  1737  Reid  returned  to  SciilanJ,  and  was  prescrilt  d  by 
Kind's  College,  Aberdeen,  to  liie  living  of  New  Machar  in 
.Alic;deensli)ie.  IJis  entrance  u]>oii  this  livm^  was  b)  no 
means  a  piciuaiii  one.  The  parikliioneia,  having  been  ac- 
customed to  a  minister  of  intemperate  zeal,  and  being  averse 
to  the  system  of  patronage  which  led  to  this  appointUMot, 
were  at  first  violently  opposed  to  Reid;  but  his  unwearied 
attention  to  bia  dutiea  mm  the  ntildaew  of  his  temper  soon 
overcame  their  oppoaitton,  and  eonvMted  their  dislike  into 
tlie  hi^^hesl  isteem.  It  appears  however  that  he  had  been 
.so  little  Used  lo  compofiiion.  and  was  naturally  so  diffident, 
that  for  some  time  he  delivered  very  few  of  his  own  ser- 
mons, but  used  those  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr. 
Evans.  In  174U  ho  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  4^  hit 
uncle  Dr.  Geotgu  Reid, »  phnaeian  ia  London. 
While  he  was  minisler  of  New  Maehar,  he  pnnved  a 

course  of  intense  study;  and  in  1748  he  inserted  in  the 

*  Transactions  of  ihc  Royal  Sucict)  of  J^judou'  '  An  Ess^iv 
on  Quantity,  occasioned  by  a  treatise  in  which  simple  ind 
compound  ratios  are  applied  to  virtue  and  merit.'  In  other 
worus.  it  was  an  essay  on  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
morals.  Doctors  Pitcairne  and  Chcyne  had  recently  at* 
tempted  to  apply  mathematics  to  medicine,  and  Hutcheaott 
to  murals.  Accairdii^  to  the  latter,  the  good  done  by  a  man 
depends  partly  on  his  benevolence  and  partly  on  his  disposi- 
tions; the  relations  between  these  moral  notions  miuiit  be 
expres&ed  aljjeljraically,  afier  lUis  manner! — ihelKMievoluncc 
or  iiinrai  desert  of  an  ai;ont  was  analoj;ous  lo  a  frLiclion, 
which  had  the  good  performed  for  the  numerator,  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  agent  for  the  denominator.  Reid,  after 
eaamining  in  his  essay  the  nature  of  mathematical  prooC 
and  the  aabjeels  to  which  It  had  been  applied  by  Hatehe- 
soD,  clearly  showed  that  niathemaiics  couhl  by  uo  means 
have  a  necessary  relation  to  moials.  because  liie  iruilis  lo 
which  tho  iwi)  sciences  respwtively  reler iddresstd  iheia- 
selvcs  to  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  lliti  the  pro- 
fessors of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  elected  Reid  to  be  their 
professor  of  moral  pbiiosophy,  in  tertimony  of  the  high 
opinioo  whidi  they  entertained  of  his  Intents.  After  tbit 
appoinUnent  be  devioed  tho  plan  of  a  private  lileraiy  society, 
which  was  soon  formed,  and  which  existed  a  long  time.  This 
society  met  once  a  weuk,  and  its  object  w;ii>  the  discut^si 
of  philosophical  »ubjecli9  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the 
menjlnrs.  among  whom  wore  Doctors  George  Giegory, 
CampboU,  Heattie,  and  Gerard,  including  of  course  the  pro- 
jector.  Though  Reid  had  as^'ut  publitlMd nothing  but  the 

*  Essay'  mentioned  above,  his  rhararier  as  a  jphilotapiiw 
was  established;  and  in  1763  the  nnivenity  of  Glaagpw  in- 
vited him  (u  the  c'lair  of  moral  ph  losophy  there,  which  waf 
then  lacant  by  tho  rcsi^'natioo  of  Dr.  .\dam  Smith.  He  ac- 
ceptffl  ihi',  invitation,  and  oiiiere<l  upon  his  duties  in  1 764,  in 
the  diecbarge  of  whn  h  he  Ubourou  iiideiiitigably  to  carry  out 
his  principles.  In  the  same  year  ho  published  his  *  Inquiry 
into  the  Human  Ibndt'  the  snbataaoe  of  which  ha  had  dm* 
vioosly  deliyedid  to  his  pupila  at  Aberdeen,  and  ako  reeoi  to 
the  society  just  named.  The  principal  object  of  this  work 
was  to  counteract  the  influence  of  that  scepticism  which 
Hume  had  founded  on  the  spiritual  and  ideal  sysieiii  of 
Berkeley.  About  the  time  that  the  'Inquiry'  vtm  |>ubh»hed, 
the  author  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university 
of  Aberdeen.  In  1773  be  pubhidied,  in  Lord  Karnes's 
'  Sketches  of  the  I!  i&tory  of  Man,*  *  An  Analysis  of  Aris> 
totle'a  Logic,*  which  he  wrote  at  the  partioular  requaatof 
Lord  Kames,  who  thooBfat  that  no  man  was  better  acttuainted 
with  Aristotle's  writings  than  Dr.  Reid.  In  1781  Dr.  Rctd 
withdrew  fn^iin  public  labours;  but  he  dttl  not  cea&o  to  pur- 
sue Ins  favourite  occupatiims.  In  1783  he  published  his 
'  Essays  on  the  inteltectuai  Powers,'  of  whu  lv  the  substance 
had  been  delivered,  as  be  tells  us.  annua.  i\  Tor  more  than 
tmnty  jmra  to  a  bufge  body  of  the  mere  edvaaeed  stedenti 
at  Glasgow,  and  Ibr  aevenl  yecn  before  at  Aberdeen.  In 
1788  came  out  liis  '  Eseap  on  the  Active  Powurs  of  thi- 
ll uman  Mind,'  Dr.  Reid  aoes  not  appe  ir  lo  have  pu^jl.stud 
any  more  works  than  tho»e  alrearlv  nientifuusl  ;  but  he  g:ne 
his  attention  to  various  other  subjects,  both  la  lu»  private 
studies  and  in  relation  to  his  college  lectures.  Upon  com- 
mencing his  duties  ai  Qlasgow,  be  divided  his  course  mio 
four  parts,  afler  the  eiample  «f  his  prsdeeeaeor.  Adam 
Snitb'  tliji  flntpttt  cMopxiiad  pMltphjaict*  tboMOOoC 
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moral  philosophy;  the  tliird.  nattirnl  law;  and  the  fourth, 
political  rii^lits.  He  aUu  gavo  Ucturw  on  rhetoric.  H* 
ix'ixd  sovi-ral  tnaayt  at  (lifierent  times  bofoio  a  jihi- 
lo^plnctil  Aucietv  of  which  he  «ui>  u  in«:tub«ii.  Aniotig 
thc^e  were  '  An  kxaminatiuD  of  Dr.  Priestley's  opinion  cou- 
ceriiing  Matter  and  Mind ;'  '  Obtcrvaiions  on  the  Utopia 
of  Sir  Thomas  More ;'  '  Physiological  R«fleeiion9  on 
Muscular  Motion.'  The  last  essay  was  read  by  Dr.  Reid 
to  \ui  associates  a  few  montlis  only  before  hit  death,  which 
took  place Optobor  7,  1796,  in  the  eighty-sevt  ntli  year  o!  liis 
agj.  After  his  deuih,  hi?  '  E«*t*ys  on  the  Iiiti  iici  tiial  and 
Active  Powers'  were  published  by  Mr.  Du^altl  Stewart,  as 
'The  Philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid,'  with  a  life  of  thu  author  prc- 
tixt-d.  fr-'tii  which  this  account  of  him  it  chiefly  taken. 

Th»  iQoral  and  aooiti  qualilfw  of  Dr.  B«id  vara  auoh  as 
nataially  to  nnpira  Mteem,  and  in  prl^to  life  no  nun  oobM 
be  more  highly  esteemed  than  lie  was.  .^ii  a  writer,  his 
lan»ua!>e  is  simple  and  manly,  uiid  Ins  style  clear  and  forci- 
ble, w.'.ii  jut  any  pietenee  to  ornament.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  ihe  inerii^i  nl  lii<  jihilosophy.  iiisaini  was  to  arrive  at 
Ih'.*  '^eueial  luwi  which  regulate  our  mental  operations  bjr 
th«  induotive  DMihod,  which,  he  thought,  had  nm'ar  bean 
•ppliad  to  this  aiibjeet.  Ho  baa  th«  merit  of  abowing  tbo 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  certain  moral  systems  proposed  by 
his  pi-cdcceasors.  Whether  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
systein  tiiat  will  prove  satisfactory  is  very  dovibttul.  Per- 
haps the  laws  which  regulate  the  material  world  will  ttcvtir 
be  found  altogether  applicable  to  the  operations  of  mind. 
In  all  the  attempts  that  hatre  hitherto  baen  made  so  to 
apply  thcN  Uiws»  toikie  eoaeluskms  Imtre  inaritably  followed, 
which  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  vefliaee  to  admit,  and 
this  men  will  ever  regard  as  a  safer  guide  than  any  scheme 
of  philosophy  lifittever  aWy  propounded.  As  to  Dr.  Reid's 
view  of  Ari«i!<iilcs  logic,  it  appears  only  just  to  say  that  he 
did  not  cleiirly  understand  it.  If  e^nuiour  niul  patient  in- 
vestigation could  alone  have  unfolded  the  meaning  of  Aris- 
totle, Dr.  Reid  would  ha\-e  been  iuceesiftil  in  this  matter ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  ntwt  received  a  good  classical 
trainin;^,  and  read  Aristotle  in  die  urigniai  with  a 

mind  free  fmrn  the  itiflnonce  of  the  false  interpielations  of 
his  writivi','^  whifh  had  so  long  (  levailed.  It  is  not  to  be 
expeciL-il  tliat  ativ  man  can  understand  .\nstotld  Without 
thoroughly  studying  him  in  iiis  own  language. 

(Stewart's  Life  n/  Rnd;  Chalmers's  Biognifllietl  Dic- 
tionary; Bin^raphie  Universelle,) 

RRIG.ATE.  [StRUEY.] 

REIMARUS.  HBRM ANN  SAMUEL,  was  born  at 
Hamburg,  December  22,  1694.   Early  in  life  ho  devoted 

himself  to  the  study  of  langua^res,  and  he  became  di.s- 
tiriquislict]  Tor  hi>  ki). iwledtr^  of  '5h'  I^um,  Greek,  and  He- 
bre'iV.  He  pur^ui<l  his  >tii(hes  at  t he  university  of  Witteii - 
bertf,  and  iipoti  the  [■ompU'tiDn  uf  Ins  course,  in  171",  he 
maintained  some  thciiuii  *  On  the  Differences  of  Hebrew 
Words»'  which  eatabliahed  hia  character  for  learning  and 
aeotenesx.  He  (hen  b^an  to  trairel,  and,  having  passed 
ovrr«.Tveral  part.s  of  Germany,  he  st  ^  i  1  ^  r  onsideruble  time 
at  VVeimar,  where  he  ti»ok  the  oppi<i  iu;aiy  of  publishing  a 
cotl'.'fiioii  of  minor  pi uduci ions.  .After  having  satisfied  his 
rurioiiiy,  lie  returned  to  Hamburg,  and  m  1  727  be  was 
made  prot'c-sor  of  philosophy  in  theuniver-  i;  I  il  ii  n!y. 
and  hu  Riled  (his  ofTice  with  much  honour  to  himself  during 
the  space  of  41  years.  Reimania  narried.  in  I7S8,  Johanna 
Fredorica.  the  third  daughter  of  the  celebrated  J.  A.  Fabri- 
clus.  This  connection  with  Fabricius  proved  to  him  the 
erca-ion  of  many  aiul  trreat  ndv  ania'^e*.  and  be  nl.so  assisted 
Fnlnicuj  m  sutue  of  his  important  literary  labours.  To- 
4t  war  Ih  the  end  of  his  life  Reiroarus  devoted  his  hours  of 
leisure  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  of  which  he  acquired 
an  extenisive  knowledge.  Ho  hud  naturally  a  feeble  coa 
aiitntion,  and  he  was  long  a  sufferer  from  ill  beallib  Ue 
died  Ifereh  1, 176S,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  a^.  Reimaras 
was  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersbiir;^, 
and  also  of  most  of  the  literary  societies  in  Germany.  He  i 
was  a  man  of  varied  and  solid  learning,  of  unwearied  in-  I 
dtt«try,  and  of  great  moral  worth.  His  principal  works  are  ■ 
tlu>  foUowmg  :  1 , '  .\  Cotnmentary  on  ilic  Life  and  Writings 
of  John  Albert  Fabriciust'  Uanibuig,  1737.  8fo.i  2, '  A 
Letter  to  Gbrdinal  Quirini  eoneerning  the  works  of  Dion 
Cas-iii=,'  Hatnlmrg,  174(!,  4to. ;  .1,  'The  Roman  History  of 
Dir  I  ('.issiiv,'  Hamburg,  1750,  2  vols,  folio.  In  the  publi- 
(  :i:ion  of  tins  «o;k  lie  availed  hiuL^ielf  of  materials  Nvhich 
had  been  prepared  by  his  father-in-law,  Fabricius,  who  bad 
pmjeeted  «n  edition  of  tills  nnthmr.  Reliinrai't  edttien  of 


]  Dion  Cassius  is  pronounoed  by  Dr.  Harwood  *  one  of  tho 

I  most  correct  and  valuable  Greek  books  ever  published. 
'The  note!',"  he  ad'is,  'contain  a  treasure  <jf  erudiiioii.* 
4,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Counsellors  of  ihts  Great  Sanlie- 
drin,'  Hamburg,  1731, 4tu. ;  5,  'A  Discouneon the  Principal 
Truiiis  of  Natural  Religion,'  Hamburg,  1764.  8va;  6^ 
'Observations,  Physical  and  Mord*  on  the  Instinct  of  Ani* 
malsa'  Hamburg,  I7M,  8  vole.  ISmo.  He  is  aaid  moreover 
to  have  written  the  essays  which  werepttUislied  by  Leswug, 

I  in  1774  and  1777,  and  known  by  Ihe  nnw  of  tlw  *  WeUSttt* 
biiitel  Fragments,'  [R4TiONAi,iaM.] 

(Weiss  in  Biogroj^iit  IMvMratOti  Beinafw'a  ^ 
/.  A.  tahrictus. ) 

REIMS,  or  RHEIMS.  a  town  in  Fmukc,  m  the  depart- 
nent  of  Uanke.  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Vftle^  « 
feeder  of  the  Aisne.  80  ntles  feom  Paris  in  a  direct  line  east 
by  north,  or  96  miles  by  iho  toad  through  Dammartin  and 
S'oi-isons,  in  49*  I  l'  N.  iat.  and  4*  'i'  E.  luii;;.  In  the  Roman 
writers  this  town  appears  under  the  nameot  Duro'ortorum. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Ctesar.  in  whose  time  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Remi,  one  of  the  most  considerable  nations  of  Beigie 
Oanlf  temarfcabie  for  their  ateady  adherence  to  the  alliance 
«f  Rome.  8tnbo  writea  the  nnme  Aawnitfa  fDuricor^ 
tora).  It  wax  at  the  convergence  of  sereral  military  roads, 
according  to  the  Anlonioe  Itinerary  and  the  Peutinget 

I  I'able.  At  a  later  period  it  took  the  name  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  belonped,  and  is  mentionc<l  bv  this  name  (Remi) 
in  Ammianus  .Marcellinus  and  m  the  Notitia.  Under  the 
Roman  sway  Durucortorutu  wa&  tho  most  important  place 
in  the  province  of  Belgica  Secunda  ;  and  was  distinguished 
by  its  Utetanrohaneter.  Cornelius  Fh>nio^  a  rhetorician  of 
tho  tine  of  Hadrian,  baa  compaFad  it  to  AthenS)  sn  indien- 
tion,  makiog  allMMiwe  Ibr  rheiariMl  exaggentioD.  of  iti 

reputation. 

In  A'iA  this  city,  lliun  ii.  the  hands  «if  the  Franks,  by 
whom  It  had  l>een  occupied  after  the  defeat  of  byagnus, 
was  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of  Clovis  and  tho  chief  lords  of 
his  court,  after  his  vietory  at  Tolbiac.  In  the  civil  troublea 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  eeninriea,  Reims  was  repeatedly  be- 
sieged, and  twice  at  least  taken  and  plundered.  In  1 1 79  it 
was  signalised  by  the  consecration  of  Philippe  Auguste:  all 
the  sucreedint;  kiiiL'S  of  France  down  to  Charles  X.  inclo- 
t>ivo  have  ulao  bmn  consecrated  here,  with  ihe  exception  of 
Henri  IV.  (who  was  consecrated  at  Chartresi.  Napoleon 
(who  was  consecrated  at  Paris), and  Lout^XVllL  (who  was 
never  consecrated  at  all).  On  the  Revolution  ef  1830  the 
ceremony  wia  aholishad.  Reims  had  beooan  M  •&  anrky 
perwd  tlie  aeat  of  a  bishop,  who  attained  the  rank  of 
metiopoliian  of  Belgic  Gau\.  In  the  middle  ages  several 
councils  were  held  here.  Reims  was  also  the  capital  of  a 
county,  nflerwardi  of  a  duchy.  In  13;.9  U  w.is  blockaded 
for  seven  months  by  the  English  under  Edward  III.,  just 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  In  Uie  eanpaign  of 
1814  it  was  taken  (12th  of  Uaieb)  by  a  corps  of  RnsaiaiM^ 
commanded  ht  Bt.  Friei^  n  Frwheh  emigrant,  and  retaken 
ne\i  day  by  Napoleon,  vho  kfllfld  S808  itf  the  enemy,  with 

their  commander. 

The  town  is  situated  in  avast  basin  surrounded  bychalk- 
hill:^,  on  tthioh  some  good  wines  arc  produi  wl.  The  site  of 
the  town  is  an  oblong,  extending  from  north-west  to  south- 
east. The  antient  walls  which  surround  it  are  between  two 
and  three  miles  in  extent;  they  are  stren|thened  with 
towen^  and.  beiiw  plaated  with  trees,  form  in  anmmer  n 
very  agreeable  puww  walfc.  Tbqr  ondeae  within  their  eir« 
cuu  many  largo  guAaiw  and  leveml  ejiaeea  cotirely  unoo* 

CUpied. 

The  entrance  into  the  town  is  by  si.\  gates,  called  the  gates 
of  Mars,  C«res,  Bacchus,  Le  Dteu  Lomi^rc  or  Dilimire,  or 
Dicu  .Morite,  V8le  or  Paris,  and  the  New  Gate.  There  SIW 
auburba  to  Uie  gates  of  C^rea  and  V&le.  The  gales  of  Ores 
and  BkeebOB  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  aites  of  heatbai 
temples  which  were  without  the  walls  of  the  Roman  Duro- 
eoriorum.  The  gate  uf  Mars,  a  comparatividy  modem  erec- 
tion, has  supersedeil  a  more  antient  one,  disused  since  1645, 
but  still  standing,  and  forming  part  of  the  circuit  of  the 
walls.  It  is  a  Roman  triumphal  arch  of  uncerloin  date.  It 
baa  three  arches;  that  in  the  centre  about  sixteen  feet  wide, 
those  on  the  aides  twelve  or  thirteen  feet:  all  three  covered 
with  bas-reliefs,  parts  of  which  are  ton  mneh  defaced  to  be 
intelligible.  This  triumphal  arch  is  s\ti  adorned  with  eight 
fluted  0)rinthian  columns,  of  which  only  tliree  are  in  gowl 
preservation.  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  soil  has  halt 
hiwM  this  nonvnimt  of  tntiqnity 
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The  streets  are  wide  and  tolerably  well  laid  out ;  they  arc 
well  j^verl  and  neat,  but  preseut  a  dull  appearance  from  tne 
absence  uf  bustle,  and  the  grass  wbieh  grows  plentifully  in 
them.  The  honm  £»r  iIm  moit  put  built  of  dnlk,  or 
of  boards  covenA  iritb  ttato;  some  of  them  cttll  preMnt 

iliuir  giihles  to  the  street ;  and  in  others  the  U|ip»;r  storins 
jiroject,  and,  being  supported  oil  wooden  columns,  form  on 
the  i;rouml-floor  a  covered  walk  or  gallery.  The  houw-s 
coDikut  for  the  most  part  only  of  one  story  above  the 
pouod-floor.  The  squares  are  generally  small  anil  of  irre- 
gular shape,  except  La  Plaoe  Rovole^  a  togular  MpafOt  sur* 
rounded  by  good  liottMo  or  puolio  buiUSiif*  or  niivlod 
Doric  and  Italian  architecture,  and  having  in  its  centre  a 
well  cxeculed  statue  of  Louis  XV.  The  streets  are  adorned 
witli  fountains  supplied  with  water  from  the  V?h-  1  v  ilu! 
waterworks  erecte<l  at  hi«  own  co«t  by  the  Abb^  Godinot, 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral.  There  is  a  pleasant 
publio  walk  planted  with  trees  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town. 

The  most  striking  mibltc  building  is  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  considerea  to  be  one  of  the  finest  Ck>tMe  edi- 
fices in  Europe.  It  was  commenced  in  the  thivtccnih  cen- 
tury on  the  site  of  a  more  antient  church,  which  had  been 
de-.troycd  by  fire.  The  length  of  the  nave  and  choir  is  abuut 
4iU  English  feet,  the  breadth  9'J  English  feet,  intcnor  dimen- 
sion; the  length  of  the  transept  (cioi^6c)  is  16U  English  feet, 
interior  dimeneion ;  the  height  of  tlie  building  is  117  Eng- 
lish feet.  The  western  or  principal  tnmt  is  suruMNinted  by 
two  siiuurc  tuwers  rising  to  the  heiijht  of  267  English  feei, 
and  adorned  by  three  lari;c  diwrways,  loadetl  wilh  a  va^il 
nunibi-r  of  siatue*,  bas-reliefs,  and  other  oriiaineuts,  many 
of  which  are  of  exquksiie  workmanship.  Over  the  principal 
doorway  is  a  fine  circular  winilow  or  lose  of  stained  glass. 
The  shafts  of  the  dying  buttieaies.  surmounted  with  statues, 
the  rose-windows  oier  tlie  side-doorways,  and  the  Angel 
Tower,  a  remarkably  light  bell-tower  rising  59  English  feel 
above  the  roof  of  the  church  at  the  eastern  end,  surmounted 
by  a  ball,  and  by  the  s;atue  of  an  angel  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  high,  aio  all  worthy  uf  attention.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  also  very  striking  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  nave, 
the  splendid  stained-glass  windows,  the  pavement  of  the 
choir,  inlaid  wilb  marbloof  various  colours,  the  antient  ba|>- 
tismal  fonts,  the  organ,  iqpttled  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
France,  the  painting  of  Christ  washing  bis  disciples' 
feet,  one  (if  the  finest  works  of  Poussiii,  and  the  antient  Ro- 
man tomb  of  Jovinus  (a  citizen  of  Keimss  who,  A J>.  oiif), 
attained  to  the  honour  of  ihe  consulship,  and  died  in  Uirj). 
formed  of  a  single  block  of  white  marble,  adorned  with 
sculptures  in  relief,  of  tolerably  good  workmanship. 

The  ebureb  of  St.  Reroy»  the  most  antient  in  the  town, 
is  almost  as  large  as  the  eathedral,  but  not  so  lofty ;  the 
principal  front  h  of  simple  architecture,  surmounted  by  two 
lofty  spire*.  The  inteniir  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  tomb 
of  St  Reiny.  bishop  of  Reims  in  tlic  fifth  century,  an  elabo- 
rate piece  of  workiuaushtp,  erected  in  1803,  partly  from  the 
remains  of  the  more  antient  one  destroyed  in  1793.  The 
sacred  Ampulla  (Ampoule),  or  vessel  containing  the  oil 
with  which  the  kings  of  France  were  anointed,  and  re- 
noted  to  contain  a  portion  uf  the  very  oil  with  which  St. 
Remy  had  anointeil  Clovis,  was  deposited  in  this  church 
Ulilil  it  was  destroyed  in  the  revolutionary  troubles. 

The  church  of  St.  Nieni«,  demoli»hed  during  the  revo- 
lutionary penorl,  wai  by  iu;uiy  considered  the  finest  church 
in  the  iown ;  it  was  superior  in  elegance  to  the  cathedral, 
Ibottgh  inferior  to  it  in  the  riahnesa  of  iu  ornaments.  There 
are  three  other  churches,  a  town-hall,  and  other  buildings. 
The  town-hall,  begun  in  16S7.  but  not  finished  till  I82S.  is 
mafic  op  (if  three  eorniiarlmcnts,  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
aiiDt-iieii  Willi  Dime,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  columns.  Over 
the  ci  iiiiiil  builiiiii;;,  the  architecture  of  which  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  wings,  nses  a  tower,  having  a  clock,  an  equestrian 
Statue  of  Louis  Xlll.,  and  four  pedestrian  statues.  The 
public  library  is  deposited  in  the  town-hall. 

The  popolatiaa  of  Reims  was  estimated  by  Expilly  to 
have  been,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ;?<j,000  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  about  '27.tiO().  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  it  had  risen  apain  to 
3U.U00;  iu  lS2ri  it  was  34,b6i;  in  1S31,  35,971  ;  and  in 
18.16,  33,359.  The  manufactures  arc  extensive,  chiefly  of 
wooUiHis,  or  fiibrics  of  wool  combined  with  other  matenids, 
in  which  branch  of  industry,  in  and  round  the  town,  I3,4li>0 

Crsons  are  employed  by  about  180  master-manufacturers. 
.  is  estimated  that  1,200,000  kilograipipes  (about  24,000 


cwt.)  of  wool  arc  consumed  ;  the  yearly  value  of  the  produc' 
tuns  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  above  a  million  sterling  ; 
they  include  woollen  clothe  kerseymeres,  Unhi  stuff's  for 
snmner  eoata  and  tiowaen^  »wanskin%  camlets,  merino^ 
Oaahniere  shawla,  flannels,  blankets,  enrpets,  bosiety,  ftc 
The  yam  is  spun  partly  by  "^tcam  power,  pa'tly  1  y  i^atcr. 
and  partly  b\  horse-power.  There  are  aL*o  manulacturcg  of 
bolling-clolh,  cordage,  candles,  boft  soap,  atid  leallier.  Wax 
and  wooUeit  bleaching,  dyeing,  wool-combins,  Uiewing,  and 
the  making  of  tnachinery.  are  carried  on.  The  spiced  bread 
and  bisQuiia  of  the  town'are  in  great  repute,  nieehief  trade 
is  in  the  aboT»-n«ned  articles  of  mannfiMttm,  eorn,  flour. 
Champagne  wines,  brandy,  spices,  colonial  produce,  wool, 
cotton-yarn,  Hax.  hemp,  raw  hides.  There  are  four  yearly 
fiiirs.  Tne  trade  of  the  place  is  restricted  by  the  want  of 
water-carriage;  there  are  however  good  roads  to  Paris, 
ChSIona4tt^JianM|.  lUsitot^  St.  Queniin,  and  ntheir 
plaeesii 

Th»  vooUen  manufaoturo  of  Reims  owes  its  origin  to 
tbo  great  minister  Colbert*  who  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
Reims  is  the  seet  of  an  atehbisbopric ;  it  has  an  assize 

coi.ri,  L  subordinate  court  ofjusiicc,  a  commercial  tribunal, 
and  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  arts,  and  trades;  several 
fiscal  jiovernment  oflic*;s,  a  public  librai^  of  23, UOU  volume* 
and  iuoti  manuscripts,  a  high  school,  a  secondary  school  of 
medicine,  schools  on  the  principle  of  mutual  instruction  (s.e. 
Lancasterian  schools),  a  botanic  garden,  at  which  courses  of 
instruction  are  given,  a  savings*  oank  («of««e  d'epargne),  a 
loan-office  {mdiit  de  jiictc),  and  other  institutions.  There 
are  two  semmaries  for  the  pnesthood.  and  some  uunnenc^; 
before  the  Revolution  the  town  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  monastic  establishments.  There  are  fuur  ho»- 
pitals  or  asylums,  including  one  for  orphans.  The  prin- 
cipal hospital,  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  occupies  the  butldinin 
formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Remy,  in  whidi 
is  some  carved  wood-work  of  great  delicacy.  There  are 
two  establishments  of  baths,  and  a  large  and  convenient 
theatre- 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Reims  are  Colbert,  tbo 
Abbi  Pluche,  and  Linguet,  n  nan  of  IetteH»  who  perMMHI 

during  the  Revolution. 

The  diocese  of  Reims  was  of  early  foundation ;  it  waa  at 
first  a  simple  bisbopric^  and  eonprohended  the  territory 
subsequently  assij^nea  to  the  dioeeaes  of  Lean  and  ChSIons. 
St.  Remy  occupied  the  ^ce  in  the  time  of  Clovis,  whom  he 
baptised.  In  the  eiylith  century  the  bishopric  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  an  aiehbishopric :  its  occupiers  posse^itd 
great  influence,  and  Uincuar,  who  held  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  nhith  eenhny,  was  one  of  the  leading  penonagM  of  his 
time. 

The  arehbishops  dahned,  and  in  most  eases  exereised,  tiae 

right  of  ofHciatinfi  at  the  consecmt:  i  i  :f  k  mgs  of  France ; 
they  had  the  dignity  of  dukes,  auti  iLiiilved  lir^lamunL^  tlie 
peers  of  France.  Tiie  sutfragaiis  of  the  see  were  aiiticnily 
the  twelve  bishops  of  Amieiu.  Arras,  Bcauvai-s  Boulogne, 
C^mbray,  Chfilons,  Laon,  Noyon,  Senli^  Soissons.  Thesou- 
enne,aodTottniay;  but  four  of  these  were  withdrawn  on 
the  elevation  of  Chmhray  (in  A.ni  lAStend  1560)  into  en 
archbishopric,  with  Arras.  Thorouennc,  and  Tournay  as  its 
sufliragans ;  and  others  were  suppressed  at  the  Revoluliua. 
At  present  the  suffragans  are  the  bishops  of  Ainiena,  Beau- 
VBis,  ChSIons,  and  Boissons.  The  diocese  of  Reims  com- 
prehends the  town  and  its  arrondissement 

The  arrondisseocnt  of  Reims  has  an  area  of  squara 
miles;  it  comprehends  181  communes,  and  is  divided  into 
ten  cantons.  The  population,  in  ISM^waa  I18|S40;  in 
1831,  I20.6S0;  and  in  1836.  123.919.  «, 

REINEKE  or  REINEKE  FUCHS,  Reynard  the  Fox 
(Reineke  ia  probably  only  a  corrupt  diminutive  of  Reynard, 
or  the  Freiicli  Rrtiarih,  is  a  poem  which,  during  the  latter 
piart  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  early  centuries  of  modem 
times,  had  an  almoMBuropean  reputation,  for  insMne  fbrm 
or  other  it  was  known  and  read  all  over  Europe. 

Tlie  flrst  eomptete  venion  of  the  story  in  German  vwiee 
was  printed  in  1  W  at  Lubeck,  and  bears  the  title  '  Keynke 
de  Voss.'  It  14  written  in  the  Frisian  dialect,  which  is  only 
a  mudificalion  of  that  spuken  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  it  con- 
suits  of  four  books,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  chapters. 
The  versies  consist  of  iamhiaa  flMXod  with  numerous  spondees 
and  anaptests.  The  poem  containe  a  lively  picture  of  a 
court,  in  which  the  prince  albwa  himself  to  be  guided  by 
the  flattery  of  a  deceitful  and  cunning  favourite,  who,  not- 
withstanding aU  the  wrongs  that  be  inflicts  upon  others,  is 
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&tiU  fcu»^^ful  lo  the  last  The  moral  conveyed  is  this, 
that  in  the  aflairs  of  this  world  cunning  has  the  advantage 
ov«r  justice.  Tiio  kin^  and  hia  vasaaU  and  officers,  as  well 
as  all  other  classes  of  petaooiw  *M  iepresented,  as  in  the 
IkblM of  J&aaih  ttndor  tbe  DUMKof  sueb  aniinals  as  are 
iB«Bt  soiled  to  tlietr  indmdaal  ebaraeten.  The  king  is  ao- 
Oordtngly  represcnlud  liiidur  the  name  of  Li  'j  1  is  (rieiul 
and  favourite  i»  llie  fox  (Keineke),  who,  afier  having  si- 
lenced, by  his  cunning,  his  hyiiocrisy,  and  lie*,  the  charges 
which  are  brought  against  him  by  other  animals,  is  loaded 
with  jhTOvn  ftM  nwrka  of  boMNir  if  the  king  and  his 
quMD,  ud*  ■eoompaDied  by  a  noiiMrais  train  of  flnandi, 
returns  io  hia  eostJo  Malepartu^  whom  1|»  Nlttw  to  bis 
family  the  happy  t&i)ie  of  his  dealings  at  court  The  whole 
poem  is  a  sAtire.  but  written  in  a  truly  epic  style.  Tbe  great 
ijumluT  of  editions  which  appeare<l  in  Germany  afier  tlie 
firsit  publication  of  it,  and  still  more  (he  luinierous  bad  para- 
phrases in  prosi',  w  hich  were  sold  by  ihousaiuU  ate\  er>  fair, 
show  I  ho  immense  popularity  which  the  story  had  in  Ger- 
many. 

Tb«  Out  editiaa  ia  preoodod  hf  a  pwHft  iottoductioa,  in 
wfaleh  the  author  of  the  German  Tersion  calls  liimself 

ITiiirek  von  .\lknKT,  and  state?  ;liLit  lio  tr.in-.I;ilL'(l  the  story 
ffoui  the  Welsh  (Flench)  into  C.ermun  verse.  But  as  no 
trace  of  tins  .\lkiner  can  be  found,  the  statement  of  RoUcn- 
hagen,  who.  m  the  preface  to  his  '  Froscbmausler,'  calls 
Nicolas  Baumann  the  author  of  *  Reynke  de  Voas,'  has 
l^erally  been  adopted,  though  nothing  oortaio  is  known 
of  the  mailer.  (Flut;el,  Gesch,  d.  KomitA*  LiL,  iii..  p.  28, 
&c.)  The  last  and  best  edition  of  the  poem  was  edited  by 
HoflTmann  von  Fallcrslcbon  (Breslau,  1834),  with  an  intro- 
duciiuii,  glossary,  and  commentary.  The  text  n  correct 
rtpriiu  uf  iho  OfU  udiiion.  Gutbe  has  made  a  most  beau- 
tiful  translation  of  '  Reineke  Fuchs '  into  modern  High- 
Gennan,  in  hexameters  (Berlin.  1794);  D.  W.  Soltau  has 
made  anothor,  in  doggrel-verse  (Berlin.  1803),  a  new  and 
inach  ioipcoTiod  edition  of  wltich  appealed  at  BmiDsdiiieigi 
1823.  It  has  also  been  ttanslated  into  Latto  by  Haitneon 
SchopfMHi-,  under  the  title  'Opus  pocticum  do  admirabili 
fallacia  el  a^iutia  vulpecnUu  Reinikes,'  &c.,  Frankfort, 
1574;  this  tiai.slation  lia«  ot'ten  lieen  rei>ritiled.  In  170fi 
there  appeared  irt  London  a  metrical  Kngtish  translation 
from  the  Latin  of  Schopper. 

The  German  version  of  Reineke  waa,  notwithstaQding 
the  statement  of  its  author,  fi)noetly  thought  to  be  en 
original  composition,  but  the  subject  was  known  for 
many  centuries  and  in  several  countries  before  tlie  German 

Sioem  was  printed.  A  Dutch  edition  of  the  gtory  of 
leineke,  in  prose,  interspersed  with  occasional  verses,  was 

£ruiieil,  in  l-ltij,  at  Delt'l;  it  was  reprinted  in  17S3,  at 
.ubeck  and  Leipz^|,  under  the  title  'Die  Histoiie  va 
Reiaaert  de  Vee.'  Tbe  author  uf  t liis  Ehtleh  tenion.  vhich 
it  in  many  lespoets  superioi  to  tbe  Genaan,  and  bee  ppo- 
bably  eenwd  es  tbe  aourae  fWnn  whieb  tbe  German  poet 

drew  h.s  materials,  calls  himself  Willam  Matuk,  and  also 
refers  to  a  F"rench  work  which  had  served  him  as  his  model. 
But  oven  this  Dutch  version  cannot  have  been  the  first,  for 
Caxton(UMl),  in  his  English  translation,  sitates  that  he 
kept  closely  to  a  Dutch  original.  It  may  be  inferred,  from 
the  various  subsequent  corrected  and  enlarged  editions  of 
this  poem,  as  well  as  from  the  allusions  of  our  early  dra- 
matist*, that  it  gained  eoosiderable  popularitr  in  England 
also.  The  Flemish  likewise  poetess  an  exeellent  metrical 
version,  which  was  published  in  1836.  at  Ghent,  by  Wiltcms, 
■with  a  very  valuable  introduction.  The  early  French  lite- 
rature ho\^cver  li  the  richest  in  poems  founded  on  the  Ktory 
of  Reynard.  M6on,  in  his  '  Roman  du  Kenard '  titans, 
1826),  has  shown  that  most  of  these  poems  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century^  and  mora  modNm  MMMrebas  have  proved 
that  tbe  story  was  known  as  early  as  tbe  ninth  oentnry. 
The  subject  is  one  which  >o  readily  presents  itself  to  the 
imagination,  that  it  would  be  impossible  with  any  proba- 
bility to  assign  its  inveiilion  to  any  particular  time  or  nation. 
Whenever  a  work  of  fiction  of  commanding  interest  ap- 
pears, unpoetical  minds  are  always  ready  to  seek  some  real 
oistory  disguised  under  it,  and  this  has  been  the  case  with 
tnis  pvtem  over  since  its  publication,  until  Jacob  Grimm,  in 
bis  'Retobart  Fuohs'  (Beriiq,  1834).abowod  that  there  is  no 
Croand  whatever  fi>r  sueh  a  tuppoattion.  (Compare  Car- 
yfiscfilanies.  vol.  iii.,  p.  197,  &c.) 
Hi.lNR'STUS,  TilOMAS.  one  of  the  rami  learned  of 
modern  i  l  r.  s.r  ans.  was  burn  at  Gotha  in  Saxony,  on  the 
lath  of  December.  1687.  Ue.  was  tolerably  versed  io 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at  the  age  of  twelve;  and 
being  afterwards  sent  to  Wittemberg,  the  professors  wished 
him  to  apply  to  llieology.  His  inclination  however  led  him 
to  medicine:  he  eontinned  bis  studies  at  Jena,  and  then 
travelled  tbmugb  wions  parts  <tf  Oenaany  and  Italy,  n> 
maining  some  time  at  PMua.  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  medtesi 
lectures  delivered  there.  On  his  return  through  Basle,  ho 
loijk  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  that  university,  and 
then  passed  some  lirae  at  Altdorf,  m  the  hope  of  proe-unng 
a  professorship  by  the  interest  of  his  relation  Caspar  Hoff- 
man. He  narricd.  and,  in  1617,  settled  in  the  practice  irf 
lii*  ptofoskm  at  Hof  in  Fmnconia.  Thence,  on  the  invitalioii 
of  the  margrave  of  Banitb.  be  removed  to  that  town,  having 
the  posts  of  the  margrave's  physician  and  inspector  of  the 
public  schools.  In  1627  he  accepted  the  plai  e  of  public 
physician  of  the  town  of  Altenburg,  in  which  he  resided 
several  years,  and  obtained  the  dignity  of  burgumnster.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  conferring  upon  hinl  the  rank  of  coun- 
sellor, he  finally  removed  to  Leipsis(,  where  he  died  in  1667. 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  Reinesius  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition^ 
and  may  be  resumed  almost  at  the  head  of  learned  pby* 
sieians.  '  There  is  searrely  anythins;  (says  Saxius)  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  autViors,  esp'  >  i  ilK  'he  nntient  medical 
Writers,  or  m  the  monuments  ot  jLiaiquity,  which  he  ha^  left 
untouched  m  his  epistles,  observations,  various  readings^ 
scholia,  or  disputations,  either  published  or  in  manuscript.* 
Bayle  says  of  bu  writings  in  general,  fbat  *  good  judges 
of  literature  have  no  sooner  read  aoroe  pagea»but  they  plaee 
him  above  those  philologecs  who  have  only  a  good  memiMfy, 
and  rank  him  with  orities  wbo  go  beyond  tneir  reading,  and 
know  more  than  books  have  taught  them.  The  penetration 
of  tiieir  understanding  enables  them  to  draw  consequences, 
and  suggests  coiijeciurcij  which  lead  them  to  the  diMCovery 
of  hidden  treasure^.  They  by  li.is  means  dart  a  li^ht  into 
the  gloomy  placet  of  literature,  and  extend  tlie  Imiils  of 
antient  knowledge.  Keinesius  was  one  of  this  class  of 
erttaeei  and  made  it  his  chief  buainem  tofind  out  what  oiheta 
bad  ttotaaM.*  By  his  printed  letteta  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  consulted  as  an  oracle;  that  he  ansvvrn  rl  very 
learnedly  whatever  quebliuns  were  brought  to  hiui ;  and 
that  he  was  extremely  skilled  in  the  families  of  antient 
Rome,  and  in  the  study  of  inscription!).  A  great  eulogium 
is  given  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  of  his  learned  and  clasaieal 
works,  by  Gnavius,  in  the  dedication  of  the  second  edition 
<tf  Casaubon's  BpisUea,  dated  Amsterdam,  August  3 1.  1655 ; 
and  by  Haller.  wbo  calls  him  {BiNioth.  Medic.  Praet.) '  a 
miracle  of  learning  *  {ad  miraculttm  doclui) ;  and  says  that 
'  in  the  accurate  study  and  comparison  of  antient  writers, 
and  in  sagacity  in  dl^covering  the  true  readins;  of  corrupt 
pa»*a^;cs,  ho  was  unrivalled.'  lie  partook  of  the  liberality 
which  Ijouis  XIV.  showed  to  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
of  Europe,  and  received  at  the  same  time  a  very  obliging 
letter  from  Colbert,  wbieb  favour  be  returned  by  dedicating 
to  him  one  of  bis  works.  With  rennet  to  the  charaeter  M 
Reinr^-tis  l  is  r  ligion  was  suspected  to  be  of  the  philosophi- 
cal kiod.  ami  Le  seems  to  have  no  small  share  of  the  pride 
and  irritability  that  too  often  accompany  the  ]ra«sesiion  of 
great  talents  and  learning.  This  involved  him  in  several 
angry  controversies,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  leaving  Altenbupg.  He  had  a  quarrel  upon  a  ludicrous 
ocoasion  with  his  friend  Caspar  Barthina,  who,  upon  yvf-> 
tng  a  viait  to  him  wlien  burgoroeiler.  wn  taken  1^  hia 
beedle  for  tlw  eommon  hangman,  and  lefbeed  admlnioti  to 
his  master.  In  spite  of  his  numerous  occupations  and  the 
duties  of  his  office,  be  kept  upa  ccMrespondence  with  several 
ofthemosl  eminent  literarv  characters  of  his  age. and  sevcrii! 
valuable  collections  of  his  letters  have  been  published,  viz. 
those  to  Caspar  Hoffmann  and  Christ.  Ad.  Rupert,  Leipzig, 
16611,  4to. ;  to  John  Vontiua»  Cidogne.  1667.  4to.;  to  (he 
el^r  and  younger  Nestor,  Leipdg,  1670,  4to. ;  toGbrfato 
phor  T)anm,  Jena,  1670,  4to.;  and  to  John  Andrew  Bose, 
Jena,  1 7UU.  limo.  Besides  some  notes  on  Manilius.  in- 
serted in  the  Sir.Lsburg  edition,  lfi.'>.j,  4to.,  and  some  ob- 
servaltuiison  li'etronius,  Leipsig.  16(i6,  8vu.,  one  may  men- 
tion the  following  works  of  Keinesius: — I, '  De  Diis  Syi  i.. 
sive  de  Numinibus  Commentitiis  in  VeleriTeatamento  Me- 
moratis  Syntagma,*  Lips.,  1623,  4to.  This  work,  though 
learned,  is  leas  eompleie  than  that  which  Seldeo  published 
afterwards  on  the  seme  subject.  2,  *  De  Deo  Bndnvetlteo 
ex  Inscripiioiiibus  in  Villa  vizoea  Liisitaniro  repc  riis  Ci>ni- 
mentatio  Parcr^ica.'  .Altenb..  1637,  4to.  This  is  a  ili- 
vinity  of  the  itiiiint  Luaitanians,  the  same  as  Mars, 
or,  according  to  others.  Love  3. '  'inopovutva  Linguae 
'  Tob  XIX^  B 
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Pumcaj  Kn-ori  poptt.ari,  Anbicam  «t  Punicatn  «f8o  e»n- 
dein,  opposila,'  ibul.,  1637,  -Jto.  Tins  curious  di»*ertation 
has  b«f!n  in^teried,  as  well  a&  the  precodang  one,  by  Grwsius, 
in  tho  '  SynUgma  Variar.  Disseriat.  Rariurum,'  Ultraj., 
1703.  4to.   4, '  Variarum  Lectionum  Libri  Trci  PnoreA,  iu 

Iuibtti  do  Scriptoitbua  saoria  at  ptx>fania,cU«4iriH  j  iuiisque, 
isseritor.'  ibidU,  1640. 4t«.  TtwaB  ibree  Am  booka  van  to 
have  boen  ibllowed  bv  ihrea  olbm.  wbi^  n«v«r  •p|nn«d. 
Il  is  a  \h\c\  vohinie  of  iibout  seven  hundml  pagea,  of  mul- 
lif.irious  and  (a-s  Hallcr  s>ays)  incredible  learning,  chiefly, 
but  iiDt  exclusively,  claasicul.  It  also  containii  a  ^oi  d  deal 
of  luattar  relating  to  nodieine,  and  explaiaa  l^('venli  obscure 
and  ditHcult  pasisages  in  the  anlient  phyticians  mul  those  of 
tbe  middla  «Ma.  Some  of  tbe  •KpUnationa  of  Reineaiua 
wen  sttaekm  with  moeh  bilMrnem  by  AndWI  RiTinaa.  who 
vas  not  ashamed  of  making  use  aflerwarda  of  all  sorts  of 
nicui*  to  prevent  hi*  adversary  from  answering  him,  and 
e\eii  wi^ht'il  the  n^aijislratoii  to  take  part  in  n  discussion 
entirely  htorai  y.  Rt  inesiu*  howcvcr«ucceedod  in  tliuarling 
these  intrigues,  and  published  his  reply  under  the  lule  of 

*  Dmibnsio  Vanarum  Loctionuin  contra  ijensurani  Poetae 
L.  (£iMrm/i),'  Ro8ioch^  1653,  4lo.  5,  '  Inscriptio  veiua 
AugMfM  Vindelieor.  eruta  etCMiinMntario  iUwatwe,'  Li|»., 
I89S.  4to.  S.  *  Mniv«uai  FaitTino  (Bdipna  b  deroiotiil, 
hoc  est  Marnioi  js  Patuvini  Interpretaiio,*  ibid..  lGfi'2,  4lo. 
This  is  a  new  e^planaUoii  of  the  famous  epitaph  of  .Kln 
Lmih  Crispis,  which  haa  mooh  and  so  u-eiessly  orrupied 
■otne  leanved  men.  7,  '  De  Palatto  Laiemtiensi  eju&que 
Comilivfi  Commentatio  Parergiea.  aocedii  Geori;.  Schuharli, 
deComiiibtta  PalalinisCssareis  Exercitaiio  himorica,' Junie, 
l<7t«  4tOi,  8.  'Syntagma  Inscriptionum  Antiquarum,* 
Jiips..  1 68*2.  fol.  This  collection  only  contMlw  tbe  in- 
acription.4  omitted,  or  badly  explained,  hy  Oratiir.  It  was 
regnHiod  by  the  learneil  that  ihe  editor  sliould  not  have 
piiblisbe'l  at  the  same  time  anoiher  work  of  Rcmesius 
(I'^jnnijm'ilosium  Criticum),  which  could  not  fail  lo  ok 
plain  a  iiaiubcr  of  obscure  paisia^!e»  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  authors.  The  original  manuscript  was,  in  1717.  in 
tbe  bands  of  Tb.  Priiacb.  «  boDkaeller  at  Leipzig ;  and  it 
wan  dmiffht  that  he  would  eomply  with  tbe  wish^  of  alt 
philoloL'crs  hy  having  it  printed  (Klofeker.  Hibliotk.  Bru- 
dilor.  PrcfcociwH,  p.  313);  but  these  hope*  have  m>t  been 
realised.  "J,  '  Disseriado  critica  d»'  SibvHinis  Oraculi*,* 
Jena.  1702,  4to.,  at  tlM  end  of  a  work  by  Georue  Schubart. 

*  EnarralioParergica  MetamorphoseoaOvidiai  i  I  Diluvio 
Deucalionis.'  10.  *  Judtctum  do  Collectione  MSS.  Ctiemi- 
eorum  Grscorum  qua>  extant  in  Biblioth.  Gothanft.'  in- 
oerled  ia  the  '  Caial.  Cod.  M8S.  BiMioth.  Gotbanm,'  Liaa.. 
1714, 410^  p.8B  ;  and  in  the  *  Biblioth.  Qraca*  of  Fabfjemi^ 
vol.  xii.,  p.  "48.  To  these  w  rk*.  which  are  mentioned  in 
tiio  '  Hioirraphift  Uiiiverseile,'  and  KlefekcT  (loco  cit-).  may 
be  ad  1  1  ir  to  Baylc .—  1 1 , "  Do  Vasi*  Umbdicalibus, eorum- 
que  Rupiurii  OiMMfvatio  Siiigularts,' Lipa.,  1 6i4.  4to.  12, 
'Chymiacria,  hoc  eat  Medicina  Nobili  et  Neoeaaaria  sui 
Peit%Cbyiais,iaatrucUelexornat8,' Gere-Ruth,,  1624. 4to. 
CS.  Q.  Miiller  latelsr  edited  bia  *  Obeervaiiones  in  Suidam,' 
8ve.,  JJf*.,  1819.  Another  work  apmiad  under  bia  name, 
whteh  was  in  fact  the  production  of  Fortunatua  Fidelis,  en- 
tilled  *  Rchola  JuriM^onsultorum  Medica,  Ft,  l  nionsim  -!.- 
quot  Librts  comprehcnsa,  quibus  Pnncipia  Medicinco  in  Jui 
Iransumpta  ex  profusso  exummantur,'  Lips.,  16  76,  8vo. 
Several  other  works  have  aUio  been  wront^ly  attributed  to 
taira.  S^me  letters  of  Reinesius  are  to  b«  found  at  the  end 
•f  hie  eukigiiiiat  in  the '  Blegia  Clattmini  Altenbutgeaiiain.' 
bf  Ftted.  ^tth.  OeCtor,  Jena,  I71S,  Sro.  Bajrle,  in  ha 

*  Dictionnaire,*  and  Nioeron,  in  vol.  xxx.  of  his '  Memoirs,' 
have  given  an  interesting  account  of  him.  His  Life,  written 
by  huu-i  lf  in  German,  and  found  among  hts  manuscripts, 
ha!i  been  mada  uj*«j  of  in  the  accDunt  given  by  Witten, 

*  Mcinor.  PhiloBopbV  dec.  viii,,  p  .161,  Sic.  J.  Brucker  has 
inwrted  a  mora  detailed  bfe^  in  GermaD,  in  bia  *  Bbian- 
teropel  der  dentoelMr  GeMliMmlteit,* deo.  itL,  Ik  1  lOy  Aug*- 
biM.  1747»4tOu 

RRINDBBR.  fDtcit.  vol,  triti.,  p.  S54.] 
REINHOLD,  ER.ASMUS.  wa.s  born  October  21.  1311. 
at  Saalfuld,  about  sivlv  miles  south-west  from  Leipzig.  He 
taoglit  astroiininy  and  malheinattcH  in  the  university  of 
Wittenberg  till  the  year  lojJ,  when,  being  obliged  lo  ijuit 
.  eity  on  account  of  the  pUguc,  he  returned  to  his  native 


Work,  obeenrea  Delambrc,  supplied  in  some  reaped  the 


I  oniiistoiia  of  Parbacb,  and  must  bafe  facilitated  the  under 
standing  of  several  paswc  the  Synlaxis  of  Ptolemy. 
In  the  dedication  Reinhoid  shows  him»elf  ao  infatuated 
with  juiiicial  a*trolo!»y  as  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  coUertinf^ 
all  the  iiiitances  whu  lt  appeared  confirmatory  of  tbe  notion 
thai  Ro'>ar  eclipses  were  the  harbingers  of  great  calamities. 
3»  The  £rst  book  of  the  Almagest,  ia  QnSk*  with  a  Latin 
Terikm  and  seholia,  1S4V,  8vo.  S,  *Prai«iiiese  TiAitiUe  Cb»> 
lestium  Motuum,'  1451, 1671,  and  1585,410.  The!,e  tables 
were  formed  from  tbe  obserxaiions  of  Copernirus.  compared 
with  those  of  H  ipparchus  and  Ptolemy.  Reinbold  had 
Diado  ^lOtQe  observations  himself^  but  his  best  instratnent 
w  as  a  wooden  quadrant,  and  Tyebo,  on  visiting  Wittenberg 
in  1676.  expressed  bis  surpttue  that  so  celebrated  an  astro- 
nomer should  have  been  provided  with  no  better  tools.  In 
this  work  tbe  author  gives  a  very  clear  explanation  of  the 
equation  of  line.  He  assigns  three  reasons  to  eeeotmt  for 
astronomical  tables,  constructed  al  one  period,  not  aceord- 
ini;  with  more  recent  observniions,  namely,  the  motion  of 
the  apoj^i-e,  ihe  variation  of  the  e.\cenincity,  and  the  m- 
equaiiiy  of  the  precession.  Tbe  last  was  sensible  only  ia 
tbo  systems  of  Th*bi«h  and  Copernicus.  The  cxreiitiiet^ 
of  tbe  sun  he  makes  from  0*0417  to  0*03819.  and  th«  mean 
pieeeisioa  Stf*  \V  tf»*  ff^.  Fram  a  eompenaon  ofihe 

observations  of  Ptolemy  and  Cupernicu«,  he  make*  the 
length  of  the  year  3fi5d  6h.  O.'im.  58s.,  and  this  determi- 
imtiDii  was  employed  in  the  Gre;;oiu\n  reformation  of  the 
calendar.  Ho  <»nipuies  the  motion  of  ihe  planets  both 
after  the  manner  of  Ptolemy  and  that  of  Copernicus,  whence 
Bailly  concludes  that  be  bad  no  decided  preference  for 
eiliwr  i^slem.  'This  ooneluaion.' observes  Delambre, 'ap- 
penre  to  me  haiMiledL  The  meet  that  can  be  inferred  is 
that  the  partisans  of  the  antient  system  were  yet  the  more 
numerous,  and  that  Reinbold  sought  to  conciliate  all 
parties.  Me  says  nothing  whirli  can  lead  the  reader  to  sus- 
I  Oct  the  exisience  of  two  different  systems.  11c  nciiher 
speaks  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  nor  of  that  of  the  san. 
His  taUiM  lesemble  our  own,  which  still  give  the  motions 
of  tbe  son,  notwiibstandine;  that  we  an  all  Copeni<euH. 
It  cannot  be  suppoead  that  be  who  wrote  a  eommenlnty  on 
the  work  "DeRovoUitionibuN"&e.,  who  repeated  all  ihecal- 
eulatiom  end  reconstructed  the  tables  of  Copernicos,  bad 
not  a  sentiment  of  preference  for  a  system  Mliich  he  had 
studied  more  than  any  one  of  his  day.'  The  Prutenic  labiiM 
Were  the  result  of  bevcn  vcars'  labour,  and  where  «o  called 
in  compliment  to  the  author's  beuel.-ictor,  Albert,  marquis 
of  Brandenburg  and  duke  of  Prussia.  The  *  privilege.' 
printed  at  the  head  of  the  workt  which  bann  ihe  data  JUdgr 
M,  164t,  reim  to  several  tMher  eompostiloai  whieh  the 
author  contemplated  publishing,  such  as  ephcmcrides,  tables 
of  the  rising  and  setting  of  tho  stars  for  various  epochs  aud 
latitudes,  &o.  4, '  Primus  Liber  Tabul  u  im  1 'ireclionuro, 
discentibuB  prima  elemenia  AstrottomiiF,  necesaarius  et 
utilisaimua.  His  insertus  est  Canon  Fascundus  ad  singu- 
la serupula  quadrantia  pcopagatos.  item  nova  Tabute 
Climatnn  nt  PbralMomm.  itom  Vtihrarnm.  Appendis 
Cancmnm  seeandi  libri  Direetnnum  qui  in  Rflfiomontaal 
Opere  desideranttir,'  Tflbingen.  1504,  410.  In  this  work  the 
t:ibh  iani;ent.»  was  first  extended  to  each  minute  of  the 
quadrant  from  0"  to  S'J",  and  to  every  lO"  from  89*  to  90*. 
The  last  figure  of  the  tangents  here  i;iven  ca  i  n  ivh«ie  be 
dejiended  on.  and  above  7li°tha  error  ia  much  t  nii  r.  Ltke 
Miiller,  he  showed  himself  very  little  aoquain  ed  with  tbe 
use  to  whiob  Boeh  a  taUe  ia  applicable,  notteiihsunding  the 
epithet  •  fleenfidiia*  which  tney  applied  to  It  Rwiibeld 
supposed,  with  Copernicua,  that  tbe  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
varied  from  -1?,°  28'  to  23*  52'.  5,  '  Tabulao  Aacensioniim 
Obliquarum  a  6ti*  Gradu  Elevationis  Poll  usi^ue  nd  Kinem 
Quadrantia,  per  Erasmum  Reinboldumsupputatie,' appended 
to  the  edition  of  Miiller's  '  Tabks  of  Directions,'  printed  in 
1584.  0,  There  is  also  an  anonymous  work,  printed  in 
1568,  Sen*  entitled  '  HypolyposasOlhiun  GtoleMiUBi  qtiM 
nilgo  fecaat  TheorieM  FtaaolMnm  OlMigraeotes  eun 
IVuiulis  AstnwomieiB,*  vliiidi  iaauMMaed  to  be  dw  eompee[-> 
lion  of  Reinhnld.  Beo  JMnn.  JMmto,  U  pp<  141  and 
us. 

{A^tr'^nnrnie  du  Mnyi^i  Aiie,  pp.  27'2-4;  A  firon.  hfndeme, 
i..  p.  164;  Zedler,  Grottet  IJnu  erml  Ltxicm^  Leip,,  1742, 
fol  .  band  31.  p.  206;  Vosaius,  /^c  Sdmiih  MathtmoMett, 
c  36,  o.  14:  Dappelmaver.  DtMathem,  ite.) 

RBINHOLD,  BRABMU8,  son  ef  the  pfeaeding.  He 
w»se5«tcd  some  knowledge  of  Hstronoray,  and  submitted  to 
Tycho  t  copy  of  the  Prutenic  Tables  calculated  to  each  10", 
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bot  the  want  of  furtHUB  oWigwi  him  to  wlort  Uie  mcilir^l 
profeMion. 

REISKB.  JOHANN  JACOB,  a  pb]rtieiM,  and  cele- 
brated aobolar,  whose  (kme  reals  chiefly  oo  hit  knowledge  of 
Ambki,  «•>  bora  on  the  2&tb  of  December,  1716,  At  Zorbiig, 
•  ■anil  tovn  MUr  IMptHg.    Hit  grandfather  wm  an  iniH 

keeper,  and  his  father  a  Umrn  r  A;  iln  of  twchohe  was 
sent  to  the  orphan-school  al  iiai>o,  ;iad  .vas  t-ntered  ut  ihe 
University  i  f  I,-  ipiZi;;  in  1  733,  whore,  being  do^tmod  by  his 
relations  to  tbe  (beoloffioal  profe«!jion,  he  spent  live  years 
•ilMj InthtatodT  of tMiabWnieal  writings  and  Amkllt,  He 
wm  aoon  iodaead  to  wiunnwa  tba  flist  of  tbaao  fumita, 
but  be  boMOM  astvauely  JtifanJ  to  tbo  aoNad;  and  hk 
paMion  for  Arabic  books  was  to  strong  that  he  almost  d»> 
prived  himself  of  the  conimon  necenarias  of  life  in  order 
to  purchase  thum.  The  learnt»d  Wolf  of  Hamburg  baring, 
iti  1736,  sent  him  the  '  Narrations '  of  Hariri,  be  copied 
it  with  great  ea^'i-rnc^,  and  in  the  following  year  printed 
at  Leipzig  Ihe  twenty-sixth  *Comasaaa*  with  Arabic  scholia 
and  a  Latin  version.  The  wceaM  of  this  esway  caused 
bba  to  take  the  faaolotioii,  ooamry  «•  tbo  odviae  of  bis 
ftiends,  of  ^ing  to  Holland  fbr  iraprvvomant  In  tbo  An* 
bic  lani;n  v'«  He  mtisacked  all  ihe  Oriental  treasures 
of  the  library  at  I/eydcn,  whiUl  for  his  Kub&istonce  lie 
WM  ohhKV'l  to  becoine  a  ^  i  ri.  ;  t.  i  if  ilu>  pre^s.  He 
passed  his  time  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  dt&counte- 
nanee  that  brought  upon  him  hypochondriac  aSeclions, 
the  effects  of  which  never  left  bin.  During  bis  stay  at 
Leyden,  be  made  use  of  the  advantages  tbo  plaeo  affbtdad 
tat  the  study  of  medicine,  and  on  bw  return  to  Leipsig  be 
was  pres«nled  with  a  gratuitous  degree  of  doctor  of  physio; 
but  hn  manners  and  habits  were  altogether  um  uii '1  for  the 
otitainiiig  of  profewsionnl  practice.  Poverty  was  his  per- 
petual c-ompiiiiion,  and  hi*  se^iity  resources  were  derived 
^m  correcting  the preas,  translating,  and  )>erforming  otber 
tasks  for  booucllafii  His  condition  soured  hia  tompor, 
and  bo  nado  moay  onomios  bj  tbo  aovority  of  bia  oenaniea. 
In  tbo  mean  time,  mmf  valuable  works  In  Onantal  and 
Greek  literature  were  occaiionally  proceeding  from  his 
pen,  which  made  him  well  known  to  the  learned  world, 
and  he  was  at  length  nominated  rector  of  tlie  eolleijn  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  Leipiig.  Thu'<  placod  in  happier  cireuinstances 
as  to  fortune,  he  pursued  bin  literary  labours  more  according 
til  his  inclination,  and  fulfilled  the  dotiea  of  hia  oIBbo  Witb 
exemplary  diligence.  At  tbo  age  of  fbrtf-oigbt  ho  ■miffM 
Bmaatioo  Chriftiiio  MuUor.  •  jouog  wonsn  of  tweniy-nine, 
who  wa«  aftorwMfda  of  poot  vm  to  bim  in  bia  oditorial 
empluymenis.  Ho  dMLoD  tbo  14th  of  AogOi^  1774»  01  the 
age  of  .'8. 

The  fdlowinr;  is  a  list  of  Home  uf  the  most  valuable  of  his 
works,  beginning  with  those  on  Oriental  subjeets:— ), 
'  Miacellaneae  aliquot  Observationes  Medicte  ex  Arabum 
M«Dinioniii»'  4to,,  Lugd.  Batn  )74*r »  Uttlo  work  of  mucb 
importoiMO  10  all  wbo  take  an  iniemt  in  tbo  Arabia  pbfsi- 
eians,  which  was  republished  aAer  Reiake's  death  by  Christ. 
God.  Gfuner,  8vo.,  Halte,  1776;  2.  'AbilfedieOpus  Geogra- 
phiciim  *  This  traiisluDon  ufthe  Geo'^nipbv  of.AbJulfcda  is 
to  be  ibund  in  Biisching's  'Ma^axin  tur  dm  neue  Hislorie 
und  Geographic,' vols,  iv.and  v..  Lips.  1770,  8vo.  Unfbrtu- 
naiely  Reiske  did  not  possess  suHicient  mathematical  know- 
ledge to  understand  the  systematic  pert  of  such  a  work. 
Tbo  whote  of  it  baa  lately  boon  fwUiilMd  •»  Parte  in  Arabic, 
4to..  IMO.  by  MM.  Roinand  and  b  KiroB  MaeChiekin  do 
Slaiie.  and  a  French  translation  with  notes  and  illustra- 
iionn  by  M.  Reinaud  will  t<horlly  appear.  3, '  Proben  der 
Arabischen  Dichikunst  in  verliebten  und  Irauntceii  Ge- 
dichten,  aus  dem  Motanabbi.  Arabiach  und  Deuiach,  nebst 
Anmerkungen,'  Leipitii;,  1765,  4to.  This  contains  only  a 
part  of  the  poems  of  MoloDabbi»  tbo  wbolo  of  wbleb  ho  bad 
copied  out  durint;  hb  lorfdelieo  oC  Laydon,  and  wished  to 
publish.  A  German  translation  of  the  whole  of  his  poem- 
is  amoni?  his  nnpublished  manuscripts.  4, '  Abilfedic  Aa- 
nalcs  Mo-lemi  1."  Leipzig,  17  I,  -l'  i.  This  volume  containii 
the  translatiua  of  the  Annals ot  Abulfeda  [Abulfkda], frotn 
the  birih  of  Muhammed  to  ah.  406  (a.D-  101^6):  it  is 
scarcely  two-fifihs  of  that  part  of  Abulfeda'a  work  which 
tnau  of  tbo  history  of  the  Mohammedans.  Reiske  did  not 
■nnilato  the  Brat  |Nurtaf  this  work,  whieb  baa  Ibr  ita  object 
tbo  blsteey  of  tbo  line  anterior  to  M ohamoMd.  In  his  pre- 
(hco  Reiske  ha*  mentioned  all  he  hn>  written  upon  Abul- 
feda, and  the  motives  whirh  induced  him  to  publish  succes- 
sively and  111  jjii  Is  iii>  ir  111 I  I'll,  notes,  histiirical  commen- 
tai7»  aod  the  different  indexes  which  were  to  facilitate  the 


use  of  the  work.  He  justly  experienced  ^rcat  rc^Tct  at  not 
being  able  to  publish  the  text,  a^i  he  had  ho|H.Ml  lo  do ;  and 
the  sale  of  this  volume  was  so  much  below  what  he  had 
hoped,  that  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  printing  the  rest  of  the 

traoahttoo.  JiMnilvtbopiibliointbo|«osantd»y,thmi|h 
the  gonorosity  <^H.  da  Sabm,  are  in  poesottion  of  too 

-Arabic  text  of  this  itnporlani  work,  uliirb  il  iik  w.,i)id 
have  sutliccd  to  assure  to  Reiske  the  giuUiuiic  ol  the 
learned  world.  It  has  been  printed  uiiiler  tiie  direction 
of  M.  Adier,  under  the  title.  '  Abulfa<l»  Annales  Mus» 
lemici.'  Arab  et  Lat.,  Hafnia  ( Cnpenhagm),  5  \-ols.  4ta,  1 7i»9* 
17!M.  Tbo  tian^tion  of  Reiske  ofUm  dagonaratea  into  • 
paiapbroio.  which  dots  not  prevent  persona  wbo  avo  tgno* 
rant  of  the  language  of  tl)e  original  from  making  uiiO  of  it 
with  confidence ;  the  historical  note«  which  are  joined  to  it 
add  greatly  to  its  value,  and  it  i^  only  to  be  rtgreited  that 
M.  AdIer  has  nut  given  a  table  of  ail  the  proper  aaises  that 
these  annals  contain.  His  otber  works  consist  of  editions  of 
various  classical  authors,  as  '  Consiantinus  Porphyrogeck 
netus,'Gr.  el  Lai.,  fol..  Lipa..  1761,  1764;  *  CiMfOttis  Tim- 
coianiaQfUHtionaa,'  lime  Lips..  'Theocriltia,' Or. 

ot  LsL.  4to.,  «  vols..  Lips..  1766;  •Qratores  Grsoi.' Gr. 
et  Lat  .  8vo.,  12  vols.  Lips..  1770  75;  *  Plutarchi  Opera 
Omnia,'  Gr.  et  Lat.,  bvo..  Lips.,  1774-b2,  1-*  sols.,  of  which 
only  thutlrst  appeared  during  his  life;  '  Mft.\imus  T)rius,' 
(it,  el  LaU,  bvo..  2  vols..  Lips..  1 774  ;  '  Diooysiu*  Halicairnas- 
senaia.'  Gr.  et  Lat.,  bvo  ,  Lips.,  1774-77,  6  vols.,  of  which 
the  four  last  were  publisbed  after  bis  dcallb  Some  uf 
these  latter  works,  as  well  as  several  translations,  were 
hastily  exeeutad  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  superseded  by  more  re<-ent  and  accurate 
editions.  A  complete  list  both  of  his  published  wot  k»  and 
hismanusoripts  is  ^iven  by  Reiske's  wife,  in  iier  cuniiuuatioa 
of  Ills  memoirs,  which  weie  published  al  Leipr.ig,  17t<3,  8vo., 
under  the  title, '  J.  J.  Reiskens  von  ihm  selbst  aufgesetxte 
LabBOBbaschreibung.'  pp.  816.  His  knowledge  of  Greek 
w«a  aonsiderablob  aod  lia  ia  uDiversallj  alhiwod  to  bavt 
been  ono  of  the  bast  Arabie  aeholm  that  over  lived ;  in 
iHjth  these  languages  however  he  is  much  too  bold  and 
hasty  a  critic  to  be  implii  itlr  trusted,  and  bis  alteratiuns  aod 
oonjeciurc.s  are  frcoiu nilv  unneces.sorv  and  ub»uid, 

REISKE.  ERNkS'i  INE  CURimNE.  whose  maiden 
name  was  Miiller,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  a  woman 
of  great  literary  accomplishments:  she  waa  bom  on  the  Snd 
of  April,  1734,  at  Kumberg.  a  small  Iowa  natr  WittoOl 
bo»  in  Russian  Saxony.  In  i7M  she  became  aequaiiited 
with  Reiske  at  Lcipzi;^,  where  she  was  paying  a  visit.  Her 
b(  autv,  HI  ill  sty,  ni :  i  s .  of  heart,  and  fondness  for  lito- 
raiuiu,  liunuuikiui)  iiiiiacied  his  notice;  and  notwilhstand' 
ing  that  he  wu*  twenty  years  her  s>eniur,  they  conceived  a 
mutual  love  and  esteem  for  each  other;  owiug  however 
to  the  war  which  rased  all  over  Saxuuy,  they  were  not 
maniad  till  1744.  This  union,  whieb  ooothbuted  so 
noeh  to  RoBkaTs  biqppineas  dniing  tho  rost  of  h»  life, 
was  also  of  service  to  the  cause  uf  literature,  and  Christine 
R<:'uke  deservetUy  occupies  a  distinguiKhed  place  in  the  list 
ol  learned  women.  In  order  to  help  her  hu>band  b)  dniriiiig 
With  hun  bit  literary  labours,  she  acquired  utiderbts  lusU  uo- 
tkms  such  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  that  she  was 
soon  able  to  undersund  the  writers  in  those  languages. 
From  this  time  she  was  of  the  greatest  aasistaOM  lohm: 
she  copied  and  ooUaled  muuMoripts  for  him*  ntnacod  iho 
various  readings  that  be  had  oolhefed,  and  read  and  cor- 
rected the  proof  sheets  of  his  works.  Her  atlaciinieiil  fui  him 
and  her  respect  for  his  niemor)  are  htroni^ly  nhowii  m  ihe 
siippletueiit  lo  his  Auiobingraphy,  which  she  completed,  fnim 
the  Gist  of  January.  1770,  to  liie  lime  of  hi»  death  in  1774. 
The  gratitude  of  Reiske.  and  the  ardour  of  his  affection  fol 
ono  wbo  lived  only  for  him,  are  not  less  strongly  expressed 
both  hi  iho  antdbiography  just  mentioned  and  in  tlie  pro* 
faces  to  some  of  his  works.  On  the  occasion  of  his  pub- 
lishing his  Demosthenes,  we  have  the  following  interesting 
note  by  his  wife  in  his  Memoirs; — 'When  the  work  went  to 
press,  only  twenty  thalers  of  the  sub^cription  money  liad  come 
in.  The  good  man  was  quite  struck  down  with  this,  and 
seemed  to  have  thrown  a  way  all  hope.  His  srief  went  to  my 
soul,  and  I  cotiiforted  hitu  as  w^  as  I  eould,  and  permaded 
him  to  aall  mj  iaowhb  whidb  ho  ot  length  cano  mtOb  alWv 
I  bad  oiimiiuoou  bin  that  a  ftw  shining  stones  woro  not 
necessary  to  my  hoppliios.*  After  her  husband's  death 
she  (lubli^hod  several  works  that  he  had  left  unfinished; 
viz.,  the  three  last  volumes  of  vl.u  C). mores  Gia-ti,'  bvo.. 
Lips.,  177A;  'Ltbaaii  Sophistis  OraUimes  et  Declamar 
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1,'AltembH  l783-$r.  8m,  4  wte^  Omee;  'Dioni* 
Cbrjmtonii  Orationm.*  GrBea,  8m.  {vols.,  LipB^  1764. 

S1mrI!<')  publisfu'fl  Iwoworksljersclf.diK,'  at  Mit;ui,  2  vols,  ftvo,, 
TT78,  )77<t,  Willi  the  lillo  of  'HvUas;'  and  another  cnlilled 
*Ziir  Moral:  aus  dem  Griechisctiea  iibersetzt  von  E.  C. 
Reislie,'  pp.  364,  Svo.,  1782,  Dessau  and  Leipzig,  con U mi Dg 
lieveral  moral  worka»  translated  by  her  from  the  Greek  into 
German.  Concerning  this  lost  work  see  the  '  Bibliotbeca 
Crilica,*  by  Wytlenbacb,  part  viii.,  page  143,  Amslel.  1783. 
She  also  gave  to  M.  Boden.  for  his  edition  of  the  Oreek 
romance  of  Achilles  Tatius  (Leiprig,  1776.  Sro.),  the  various 
readings  of  a  manuxcript  cullaied  by  herself.  After  her 
husband's  death  she  lived  successively  at  Leipzig.  Dresden, 
and  Brunswick,  suul  died  at  her  native  town,  KumbLTir,  of 
apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  on  the  S7tli  of  July, 
171)8 

RBJOINDER.  [Plsaduto.] 

RBLAND,  ADRIAN,  sn  emuient  Oriflii(a!ist  and  seho> 

lar,  was  bi>rn  at  Ry]),  n  \  f  in  North  Holland,  July  17, 
1()76.  His  fiUher  was  ii  iii.;ii3ler  of  lluil  viUuge,  but  after- 
warils  renjoved  lo  Aiti.stcrdam,  where  Roland  was  educated. 
He  made  such  pro);fe^!>  ia  learning,  that  at  eleven  years  of 
•ga  be  bad  paiaed  through  the  usual  classical  course.  The 
next  tbcee  yawa  be  ajpeot  in  making  himaalf  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew,  STnaa,  CbaMae,  ana  Arabic  languages, 
under  the  tuition  of  Surenliusius.  At  fnirteen  he  was  sient 
to  Utrtjchl,  where  he  studied  under  GrsDvius  and  Leusden ; 
and,  three  years  after,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  philosopny,  on  wluch  occasion  he  sustained  a  thesis, '  De 
Libertate  PhiloMphandi.'  At  seventeen  he  entered  upon  a 
course  of  divinity,  under  the  direction  of  Herman  Wiii^tus 
and  otbera;  bat  be  did  not  abandon  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  were  always  bis  fiivouritc  studiee.  After  a  residence 
of  ^ix  years  at  Utrecht,  be  RtBOved  to  Leyden,  and  soon 
ifi  r  the  earl  of  Portland  chose  him  as  preceptor  to  his 
so.'i.  In  KiO!)  he  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Harderwick,  but  did  not  continue  loiij,'  in  that  situation; 
for  the  university  of  Utrecht,  on  the  recommendation  of 
King  Williain,  offered  him  the  professorship  of  Oriental 
laoguagee  and  eeekaiaBtical  history,  wbieb  oe  ffeadil;jr  ac- 
cepted, and  filled  «f  tb  high  reputation  daring  the  remainder 
of  hi!»  life.  In  1713  a  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  being  established  in  P^nglaud,  Reland 
became  a  Tneniber  of  it,  as  well  as  of  that  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  theGospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  instituted  the  year  after,  j 
He  die<l  of  the  small-pox  at  Utrecht,  Feb.  6,  1718.  in  the  | 
for^-aeemd  year  of  nia  age.  He  wrote  and  published  a 
^leat  namber  of  iporka  on  aaered  and  Oriental  learning,  the 
chief  uf  which  are  the  following:—'  De  Religione  Mobam> 
raedica  Libri  Duo,*  Utrecht,  1705,  I2mo.,  a  second  edition  of 
whieh,  with  many  additions,  was  publisherl  at  the  same  place. 
1717,  l2mo. ;  '  Dissertationum  Miscellanearum  Partes  Trcs,' 
J70r,  1707,  1708,  12mo,  These  three  parts,  which  are  not 
always  found  together,  comprise  thirteen  dissertations  upon 
various  subjects,  more  or  less  connected  with  Eastern  history 
and  antiquities,  with  the  aaantMHi  onlr  of  one.  treatiDg  of 
the  languages  of  Aoerlea.  *  Analeeta  Itabbhika,*  ib.  I70t, 
?vo  ;  '  Anttquitates  Sacree  Voterum  Hebrroorum,'  1708, 
I'iino. ;  •  Dissertationes  quinque  de  Nutnmis  Velernm  He- 
brottrum,*  &c. ;  *  De  Spoliis  Templi  Hyerosolymitani  in  urcu 
Titiano  Romae  conspicuis,'  1 7 1 6,  i  2mo. ;  '  Oratio  pro  Lingua 
Persica,' ib.,  1701,  4to.;  and  a  dissertation  on  the  Marbles 
of  Putedi,  ibb,  1 709,  1 2mo.  But  his  greatest  work,  and  that 
in  wbieh  hit  learning  of  the  Eastern  languages  shines  most 
conspicuous,  is  *  Palaistina  ex  Monumentis  Veteribus  illus- 
trata  et  Chartis  Geographiris  acouratioribus  illustrata,'  which 
appeared  first  at  Utrc  hi.  1714,  2  vols,  -llo ,  and  was  re- 
printed at  Niirnberg,  I71G,  4to.  Besides  the  above  works, 
Reland  w  rote  many  others,  as  the  '  Dissertatio  de  Philippi 
Imperntons  Patris  et  Filii  oredito  t«mere  Christianismo,'  a 
funci  al  oration  to  the  memory  of  Mmrf,  wife  of  WilUam  IIL 
of  England,  a  dimef tatioa  on  ih*  piogiwaof  pbiloaophy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  efghteenth  eentorf,  &e. 

REL.VTION  (Mathematics).  What  we  here  mean  by 
this  word  would  have  Ijeen  explained  in  the  article  E(ju.\- 
Tio\.  if  we  hail  c urmeJ  ourselves  to  the  explanation  of 
ar  thmetical  algebra;  but  having  in  the  articles  Nxoativs, 
&c.  QoAttTiviitt  and  Opkratioit,  endeavowed  to  give 
higher  views,  we  are  induced  to  insert  the  fveMnt  ariiele  bf 
teweoi beting  that  the  diflculties  of  auch  a  subject  are  of 
very  different  kinds  to  different  persons,  insomuch  that  any 
point  of  view  may  be  usefully  taken  with  reference  to  some 
■ibktab  and  auf  oaMal  D^eit  n  ftaadamraul  notiem  nqr 


move  miMppraheniion  in  one  quarter  or  another.  Xiieie 
are  some  who  ought  to  And  great  part  of  the  present  article 

an  liniieccssary  uppendage  to  the  former  two,  and  oTbcrs 
wlio  may  peihaps  find  in  it  nothing  but  nece-sary  ex 
platintiun. 

All  reasoning  is  the  di&oovery  of  rulations  which  are  no. 
evident  from  those  which  are ;  or  rather,  tfaMO  the  proposed 
result  is  sometimes  evident  in  itself^  veeeoBing  ie  toe  estac 
bltdunent  cf  one  relation  as  a  necessary  ccnsequenflc  ef 
otbera.  The  term  relation  would  be  difficult  to  define  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  all ;  it  is  enough  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  say  a  relation  exists  between  any  two  objects,  whctiier 
of  senKe  or  uil«Uect,  whenever  they  have  anything  in  com- 
mon ;  that  is  to  say,  the  common  point,  whatever  it  may  be, 
may  be  made  the  means  of  referring  one  to  the  other,  or 
bringing  our  thoughts  from  one  lo  the  other,  so  as  to  think 
of  both  at  the  same  time^  and  to  eompare  the  two.  All  the 
manifiild  senses  of  the  word  may  be  derived  from  this  one 
the  relationship  of  blood  implies  a  roinm  ri  rmrestry;  the 
relationship  of  office,  common  duties.  In  maiiieuiatics  the 
relation  of  greater,  equal,  ur  less,  implies  that  one  of  the 
magnitudes  is  the  same  as  to  quantity  with  part  or  all  oi 
the  other,  and  so  OB.  Smmmm  la  every  respect  would 
constitute  identity ;  «Mnosa  in  one  or  more  respects,  re- 
lation. The  trian^es  in  Buclid,  i.  4.  ere  by  hypothesis 
related  in  a  given  manner  in  throe  particulars:  a  chancre  of 
place  shows  that  they  can  be  made  identical;  that  is,  their 
difference  ln  Ii n'  the  change  of  place  was  ditl'ereiice  of  po- 
sition only,  not  at  M  of  form ;  in  all  that  cuu  •iiitinguuii 
one  triangle  from  another,  except  its  position  in  space,  they 
are  identical.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  phime  that  they 
are  the  same  triangles  diflTereotly  placed,  because  samencH 
is  understood  with  a  reservation,  and  the  preceding  meani 
that  they  are  the  same  except  in  difference  of  place. 

Words  of  identity  arc  Miractimes  incautiously  used  to  sig- 
nify relations  only,  or  words  of  more  relation  to  signify  le»s 
of  relation:  thus  Euclid,  who  defines  equality  to  consist  in 
capability  of  ooincideooe,  that  is,  in  perfect  sameness  of  form 
with  difTerenoe  of  place,  uses  the  word  equal  freely  to  sig- 
nify nothing  hut  eauabty  of  area,  here  meaning  by  equal 
cquiareal.  ButwehMdlttobeexacily  thesameerrortonalEe 
a  correction  by  introducing  another  general  term  in  a  li- 
mited sense;  ihosie  lor  instance  who  have  firoposed  equna- 
lent  instead  of  equiarcal,  have  attempted  to  make  u  word 
which  might  stand  for  any  relation  of  equaUty  be  con6ned 
to  one  of  its  particular  meanings.  In  algebra  there  is  a 
great  want  of  terms,  as  well  as  of  signs,  sigDifleative  of  rela- 
tion ;  we  have  in  fiwt  only  one  sign,  «,  and  one  l^ueae  for 
it,  it  equal  to.  Hence  proceeds  either  want  of  distinction 
between  different  relations,  or  the  want  of  distinctness  which 
arises  out  of  such  a  generaliaationof  the  sigtt  OB  will  bring 
all  its  meanings  under  one. 

In  an  algebraical  expression  we  may  have  to  consider  it^ 
meaning,  form,  magnitude,  source,  mode  of  derivation,  and 

Sroperties.  The  meaning  deoeiuk  upon  tho  fundamental 
eflailiona  which  are  employea  and  the  form ;  the  form,  upon 
the  arrangeneot  of  the  symbols ;  the  magnitude,  when  mag- 
nitude is  .signified,  upon  the  form  and  the  p.irticular  vr  ii 
given  to  the  symbols  ;  so  thai  these  various  source^i  of  reiti 
tion  are  closely  connected  with  one  another.  The  funda- 
mental meaning  of  the  stgn  =  impUes  equality  of  quantity 
or  magnitude,  uid  some  insist  that  it  shall  alway*  retain  thie 
meaning.  There  can  be  no  omeetion  to  any  one  Inalstiag 
on  this  point  for  himself;  bat  the  learner,  who^  if  he 
be  wise,  will  learn  all  languages  with  the  majority,  even 
though  he  should  afterwaru  teach  with  the  minority,  must 
make  himself  aooaatomad  1»  VMioua  naae  vt  Ihia  aiga.  as 
follows* — 

1.  The  sign  =  means  that  on  one  side  wo  have  an  opera- 
tion to  be  performed,  and  on  the  other  side  the  result  of 
perfimiiog  that  opeiation  by  ganeiat  mlei,  aa  in 

Whr  ;n;\ '  r  the  resulting  form  is  mlelligiblo  both  in  form 
and  maguuude,  the  resulting  relation  is  equality  of  inagm- 
tudo  under  difference  of  form,  indepcnilerilly  of  the  particu 
lar  values  of  the  symbols;  but  when  the  result  is  unin 
telligible,  as  is  the  second  of  the  preceding  resulla  wrbelk 
first  obtained,  this  relation  no  longer  esists:  the  Pioeasa 
described  in  InrBRMtKranoir  makes  it  exist.  In  dl  each 
cases  the  relation  is  that  of  sameness  of  value  and  properties, 
sameness  in  fact  of  everything  but  form;  and  the  relation  i» 
indepeadeiit  of  the  magnitude  of  the  algebnucal  atyttbola. 
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But  (lul  no  relation  exist  \\i  a'-i-a^  =  tf,  uulil  wo  had 
intt-rpictt'fl  the  then  unknown  symbol  a"  to  mean  unitv :' 
We  ODdWer,  ihnt  a  ruiatioa  did  exist,  ttaraely,  sameness  of 
proparties.  The  Tatue  of  the  first  side  i»  uaity :  the  un' 
known  iiviiibol  of  the  meaoA  »da  notild  be  ftmiul  on  trial 
to  Iww  all  (he  propertiw  of  til*  unit,  vhra  eoamon  alge- 
braical rules  are  appHe<l.  Tf  we  were  to  refuse  the  inter 
pretaiioii.  and  coasjdor  a"  as  a  self-contradictory  Kyrnbol, 
we  could  not  deprive  it  of  the  properties  of  a  unit,  or 
lutlter.  we  could  not  deprive  ourselvet  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  alf^braical  use  of  it  would  pradUMthaaHMrMnlts 
■s  the  •Ig&raical  um  of  a  unit. 

To  the  tame  head  may  be  referred  the  tnMidns  of  s.  as 
ronncctiog  an  infinite  aeriea  with  its  finite  sonrce  of  deve- 
lopment (or  its  invelopment).  Arithmetical  equality  may 
not  exist,  for  the  s -ne-  :nay  be  diver^'cnl ;  but  between  the 
development  and  U!t  mvelopment  ex>sU  the  relation  of 
•araenc-Hs  of  properties,  and  the  relation  of  sameness  of 
source.  The  intinite  series  1  —  I  +  1  — 1+,  &o.  is  equated  to 
half  a  unit ;  that  is,  the  sign  —  is  put  betvaen  4  and  1  —  I  -f 
1— l-l-v  fcc^orfttt^.  Ttaofelationof samanflMofmtgoitudo 
hat  no  ezistenea,  fiir  1 — 1+1 — .  Bce^  ad  injtmtum,  ftirnisbes 
no  definite  idea  of  magnitude ;  but  in  properties,  the  two  are 
the  Same.  This  subject  will  ho  considered  more  in  detail 
in  Series. 

8.  The  sii^n  =  means  the  relation  of  sameness  ol  magni- 
tadt,  without  raflBroofla  to  lbnB»ani  in  this  sense  its  use 
generally  impoaaa  oonditioiiB  on  ooa  or  noia  of  the  symbols 
employed,  and  always  doat  ao  volaaa  whan  tba  sign  might 

sUo  Trnlv  hive  the  moaning  described  under  the  first  head. 
Thus  2  X  -r  ,?  =  X  +  4  4-  T*  —  '  imposes  no  condition  on  the 
Talue  of  ,r,  becau^ie  tiic  firit  side  is  only  a  more  simple  per- 
formance of  the  operations  indical*^  on  the  second  side; 
but  ix  +  3  •=  il  —  xii  the  assertion  of  a  relation  existing 
vliidi  18  not  tnia  of  the  fomn,  and  is  not  generally  true  as 
to  tiba  magnitndatk  Tha  oondttion  x  =  6  i%  necessary  to 
the  truth  of  the  relation  asserted  to  exist.  Relations  of  this 
sort,  under  the  name  of  eqttatton?,  are  the  first  which  meet 
the  s;u;'i  1,1  rit  hi.s  entrance  itit  i  ilgcbra,  and  he  frequently 
has  a  subscouent  difficulty  in  extending  the  use  of  the 
symbol  =.  Being  accustomed  to  see  it  imposfr  conditions 
of  magnitude,  be  cannot  easily  oeasa  to  imagiae  that  it 
alnayt  doaa  ao;  and  be  kute  njion  Ibetvo  aqtiationa 

t'r=i+x+ — +  9co^      aad«+l  =  2, 

as  things  of  the  same  kind,  differing  only  in  complexity.  To 
prarent  this,  the  distinction  between  identical  equations  (so 
called),  namely,  assertions  of  the  relation  descnbed  under 
the  first  head,  and  equations o/eornKft'oicihoiild  be  strongly 
markad  at  the  outset  of  bis  couiaa.  It  novld  afan  be  wiaa 
to  Dse  somewhat  different  symbol*  fbr  Ibe  two  relations; 
thi;^  -^=^T  might  denote  the  first  described  rel  itiuri.  md 
—  the  second.  The  learner  might  drop  tli«  sliglu  dmiitio- 
Uon  which  exists  between  the  two  symbols  when  he  finds 
himself  able  to  do  without  it ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  tbose 
Vbobad  once  learned  to  use  it  would  never  lUnk  the  time 
naa  eome  when  they  might  aaCdy  dn^  it. 

3.  llie  sign  s  means  the  Tehttlon  of  algebraieal  identity 
between  the  results  of  different  nperation.s,  when  the  sym- 
bols ate  not  symbols  of  magnitude,  but  of  Operation:  that 
is  it  asserts  the  relation  of  sameTiOSS  of  effect  between  the 
two  operation-,  which  are  written  on  one  side  and  the  other 
of  it.  And  here  it  is  in  truth  used  in  the  first  sense  de- 
aenbedt  the  diffiecanoa  being  in  the  meaning  of  the  qnnbols. 
not  in  tint  of  the  relation.  And  here  again  tbeie  u  the 
diHlinction  between  the  case  in  which  the  relation  is  expli- 
cable from  definitions,  and  that  in  which  it  requires  inter- 
pretation. Thus  in  the  relation  (1 l+iA+A*.  we 
can  prove  and  verify  that  the  operation  i-i-A  is  of  that  sort 
which  if  performed  twice  following,  will  yield  the  same 
lasaltaatbe  snm  of  the  resulu  of  the  o|ietmtion8  t,  2 A,  and 
A*.  BM  when*  having  established,  as  in  the  article  cited,  a 
li^t  to  the  use  of  all  the  ordmary  transformations  of 

dgahtot  «•  eome  to  l-f  A=E°  and  D=  lug  we 
bava  rasidttef  wbieh  tha  ftnt  side  only  is  explicable,  and 

the  second  requires  intavpralatioii.  It  might  be  sMtsfaetory 
to  consider  such  syroboM  as  lo«(l+A).  &e.  in  no  other 
light  than  as  abbf  vi  itiur.*  of  the  series  into  which  they 
might  be  developed  m  tommon  aljjebra :  hut  as  such  a  use 
of  interpretation  seems  to  a  bcguiiicr  to  be  iriorc  arbitrary 
than  it  taallj  is,  w«  may  point  out  bow  to  make  the  passage 
m  a  somewhat  uon  gtwroed  manner,  preanmiog  tbe  reader 


to  bc!  perfectly  well  acquaintetl  with  the  results  of  the  ailiclc- 
Operation. 

11  A,  B.  &c.  aland  for  symbols  of  operation,  then  A  ±  B, 
AB,  A  B,  are  compound  results  of  operation,  which  are 
capable  of  and  actuaUv  raeeiva  a  distinct  deftnitian.  Simi- 
'ar!y  A"  is  also  dedoeuile  m  meaning  from  the  deSaiiion 
when  n  is  any  number,  whole  or  fractional,  positive  or  no* 

gative ;  but  A',  where  B  is  also  a  STmhol  of  operation,  tan- 
not  be  immediately  explained  ftom  definition.  But  it  is  to 

bo  remembered  that  an  algebraic  quantity  may  be  suscep- 
tible of  different  definitions,  though  really  amounting  to  the 
same  definition.  Sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
change  of  tbe  form  of  word^  will  render  a  notion  capable 
being  rationally  extended  further  than  it  could  have  been 
before  tbe  ebatige  was  made.  For  instance,  in  FnAcnoifs, 
we  understand  toe  division  of  7  into  3  equal  parts,  and  into 
4  equal  parts;  but  a  dirision  into  equal  parts  is  a  set 
of  words  without  meaning.  But  if  we  only  speak  of  taking 
parts  of  which  three  ninkc  7,  and  other  parts  of  wliicli  four 
make  7,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  imagine  parts  such  that  three 
parts  and  half  a  part  make  7.  Oan  we  not  then  take'cneh 

a  method  f  f ;!  fi  iino;  A*  as,  without  in  any  way  altering  its 
cuuiQion  meaiiuii^,  abail  present  that  common  meaning  in  a 
form  which  will  be  intelligibla  whan  A  and  B  are  symbols 
of  operation. 

In  Binomial  Thborkm  it  is  proved  that  the  equation 
^X0«=:^«-t-»>canouly  be  aatiifisd  iat  all  values  of  x 
and by  ^araC  wbeieC  is  independent  of  «• 

If  then  wc  propose  the  equation — 

^xX4>z=<l>[x-k-z)    ,   (1) 

the  only  solutioa  of  both  must  be  C*.  It  iii  easy  enough  to 
shew  tnatp" 

the  proof  referred  to  shows  that  C'  is  the  only  solution 
of  this  equation.  IS  at  and  x  be  symbols  of  opeiatienb 
and  if  by  ^  we  mean  a  combination  of  operationB  per* 
fbrmed  wiin  x,  and  by  ^ .  ^  the  result  of  suoeeeiivdf 

performing  the  operatioiu  ipz  and  <f>x,  we  may  denote  by  y' 
an  operatiott  which  ia  soob,  that  calling  it  tbe  suoeea* 
sive  perftnttanee  of  dor  uid  At  is  equtvdent  to  that  of 

^(x+g);  and  that,  calling  it  i/y.  the  successive  perform- 
ance of  ^  and       is  equivalent  to  that  of  ^(y^J.   If  we 

want  to  define  the  particular  operation  A*,  we  must  add  (O 
tbe  equation  (1)  the  fbllowin^;— 

^(l)=A. 

Thus,  let  it  be  the  definition  of  i«,  D  being  a  symbol  of 
Operation,  that  we  have  here  an  operation  sneb  that  if  it 

and  f  '  were  successively  performed,  the  result  would  be  the 

same  as  if  f"^"'  were  performed  at  once ;  this  last  symliol 
implying  that  the  operation  D-l-D^  i**  used  in  the  same  way 
as  D  in  the  first.  Moreover,  let  it  be  understood  that  if  D 
were  1,  that  is,  if  the  operation  D  produeed  no  alteration  in 

the  fbnation  oneialed  on.  the  result  of  (  would  be  simiito 
multiplication  by  «.  There  is  nothing  in  this  definition 
which  is  unintelligible,  though  there  ia  something  unknown. 
An  operation  is  defined  by  means  of  itself;  the  definition 
must  then  be  developed  before  its  object  can  be  understood, 
but  It  is  not  the  le!^  a  definition,  that  is,  a  dcscrijiiion  or 
some  one  operation,  and  a  distinction  between  it  and  every 
other.  Thus,  in  eemmon  algebra,  the  magnitude  of  x  may 
be  defined  hf  an  equation,  say  ar  =  Here  « is  only 

given  in  terms  of  its  unknown  self,  bnt  it  is  not  the  lees  de- 
fined i  j  In  G,  and  nothing  but  G.  When  the  step  abuvi» 
describeii  iiti-s  been  made,  it  is  (owing  to  the  demonstrated 
connection  of  the  rules  of  common  algebra  with  those  of  the 
calculus  of  operations),  the  same  process  to  prove  thft 

when  D  aignillaa  «n  opecatioiw  n»  when  it  flgnifies  a 

quantity. 

The  deflnilion  of  lOK  D  is  that  this  operation  is  the  inverse 

of  i'with  respect  to  D;  so  that  log  means  D.  ^^J^M 
functions  which  in  common  algebra  are  trigonometrical 
[Sink]  cannot  be  defined  in  the  subject  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  otherwise  than  by  reference  to  the  well-known 
aponential  Ibnna.  Tbui,  D  denoting  an  operatien— 
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Cm  D  smmis  1 1  ^    ^  nVC-J>J 

It  might  perhaps  be  «id  that  though  we  have  constaptly 
iiseil  the  word  iclatiiin.  yet  we  have  consideit'J  iiotbinj;  but 
iU«iutily.  thai  i»,  t'ltlicr  niuiility  of  inuguituJe,  form,  process, 
or  properties;  but  that  tliu  term  in  common  life  refers  to 
sometbiug  short  of  complete  ideatiiy,  frequently  mmoing 
mere  eoniieetion.  and  MtMtimek  ualy  analogy,  or  even 
nothing  more  than  resemblance.  We  answer,  that  rotation 
always  refers  to  identity  of  some  sort  For  example,  there 
is  a  relation  butweL-n  \\u-  pu^iii>>n  nf  the  sun  and  moon  and 
tho  state  of  the  orean.  Here  I'm  word  means  merely  a 
coiiuection;  but  ihis>  i^onnection  involves  an  absolute  iden- 
tity: having  given  the  position  of  those  h«Ofealy  bodie:; 
with  respect  to  any  l^lftce,  tug«aher  with  the  difaouon  tind 

SMQtityof  iheit  iiMtioDi,tbe  height  of  the  water  at  that 
,  aee  is  f»nnectad  with  the  quantities  which  express  those 
position!)  and  motions  by  an  equation  i>r  a  TiKithematical 
identity.  Hosemblance  again  means  idrntiiy  in  some 
rts|)ect,  or  near  approach  to  identity:  analoiry.  a  term  geno 
rallv  apphed  to  relations  of  similarity,  will  U:  found  to  admit 
of  tno  mtA  tameness  being  used  insteati  of  similarity.  Thus, 
wim  m  wnf  thai  eabMaaoa  it  Aimed  bom  mbttan  in  a 
nnuiner  Bimilar  l»  that  m  wbieh  dieuiiee  la  imnad  from 
ilistare,  the  analogy  aateftad  ia  on*  «f  abiolato  identity  (of 
mode  of  derivation ). 

Ileiisiiiiin.;  by  analogy  is  eillicr  the  same  tiling  x-i  coaj- 
moii  reasonutg;  or  else  analogy  is  but  another  woid  for 
induction.  If  A  give  B,and  C  have  something;  in  roinnum 
with  A,  it  may  be  a  necessary  consequence  that  C  gives  D; 
L)  beiii^  connected  with  C  in  the  same  manner  as  B  with  A. 
But  thia  bappena  only  when  the  following  of  B  from  A  is  a 
neoeaiary  consequetiee  of  that  which  A  and  C  have  in  com- 
mon, and  of  that  only:  in  which  case  the  del  action  of  D 
from  C  by  anahj^y  with  the  deduction  of  R  f  rom  A,  h  only 
:in  assertion  of  the  pu>Dibility  of  applying  the  same  mode  of 
proof  to  that  (iart  or  property  of  C  which  wos  previously 
applied  to  the  same  part  or  property  of  A.  But  when  we 
ewwlade  by  analogy  of  a  borned  animal  tlial  it  ia  not  ear- 
nironoe,  ae  ft  ia  eaid;  that  it,  when  we  eonelude  that  the 
horned  animal  of  which  we  speak  will  resemble  all  other 
liorned  auimala  which  we  know,  in  every  point  in  wlucli 
they  re-iemblo  each  otlier.  we  apply  no  other  pioee>'«  than 
the  establishment  of  a  highly  probable  result  by  induc- 
tion. 

Reaaoniim;  by  p«in  aoalogjr  is  tbeo  not  abaoluteiy  de- 
menalfative  reaMming^,  exeept  in  the  eaae  above  dcneribed.  in 

wbieh  we  want  no  new  name  for  the  process.  But  aite  .tion 
to  aiialogy  in  the  structure  of  definitions,  and  in  the  route 
of  in\e5ti;^aiion,  is  nece.-wary  to  the  suece.,s  of  many  in- 
quirii^  aud  gives  cleame&s  and  saves  time  m  ail.  Indeed 
it  may  bo  taken  as  a  maxim  that  whenever  there  is  any 
speciesof  resemblance  pervading  the  reaulla  of  two  branches 
of  inqidiy,  there  ought  to  be  a  loaioil  Ibr  thai  reaenblance 
in  the  itataie  of  the  two  aubjeelCi  expressed  by  a  resem- 
blaneeof  the  notatiomtned;  and  tbtt  reason  ought  to  b« 
made  prominent  and  insisted  on. 

For  instance,  wi:  have  two  di«t)not  (i/^<r^(tf  [NwfJATiVK, 
Sec.  Qi'ANTiTiKs],  which,  for  temporary  di>tinclion,  we  may 
call  arithmetical  and  geometrical,  usin^  ih«  same  symbols  in 
the  same  manner,  but  proceeding  upon  meanings  ^iven  to 
tboee  ayinbole  wbiob  appear  alti^ther  different,  i  he  only 
naioa  given  to  the  atndeot  m  the  aniele  cited,  to  justify 
the  dcBnitions  of  the  latter,  or  georactrieal  algebra,  was  that 
Ibey  would  be  found  to  answer  a  certain  purpose,  namely, 
to  make  all  theorems  m  tho  carher  iLn  in  a  true,  when  no 
other  ^Iteration  wa.n  made  than  that  of  tho  meanings  of  the 
symbols.  It  is  now  to  be  asked,  why  have  the  new  dcfini- 
tiuuA  that  property?  what  relation  have  tbqr  to  the  old  ones 
which  Kives  the  MMilte  of  tbo  two  a  perfaet  ooumunity  of 
Ibm?  The  answer  to  thiaqneftioa  is  not  very  difficult;  but 
It  will  require  tit  first  to  consider  what  are  the  operations  of 
common  nrithmette,  and  how  ihey  are  to  be  daieflbed  in 
terms  of  the  simplest  notions  of  the  science. 

The  fundauit-ntal  opeiaiKjns  of  arithmetic  are  addition, 
kubiractioD,  muUipUcauou.  aud  division.  Of  these  we  may 
make  the  deflaitions  of  subtraction  and  diviaion  follow  from 
tboM  of  addition  and  multiplioalion :  tlnia  anbtcactiott  is  tbe 


process  which  destroys  Ihe  ctTect  of  addition,  and  di?is<un 
th  u  which  destroys  tbe  oflfeci  it  multiphcation.  It  may  be 
said  however  that  we  can  resolve  all  operations  into  one 
only,  and  its  inverse :  the  direct  operation  being  the  simple 
ropet  ition  of  a  unit ;  and  iu  iavenok  tbe  aacertainateat  of  th» 
quantity  wbieh  will  by  aimple  rofwtitiaMi  make  a  unit. 
Since  however  tbe  analogies  with  which  we  have  here  to  do 
are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  distinction  <^  whole 
numbers  and  fractions,  we  will  Jiifitii-  ourselves  to  whole 
numbers,  and,  choosing  a  unit,  make  repelilians  of  that  unit 
the  sole  obieet!>  of  consideration. 

The  fundamenul  ideas  of  arithmetic  are.  firet,  tfaat  •!>• 
senee  of  all  magnitude  wfaiahmust  precede  theeoaiidantioa 
of  any  nartieawr  nvnber  i  aeeondly.  tbe  partieolar  mgili* 
tode  wnieh  we  eheoae  for  repetition,  and  to  wbicb  we  velbr 
other  mugnitiiilr>.    N  Mliiti;^  uniiv.jri-  lliu  nimes  of 

tlicM!  ideas  ;  and  u  ni.d  t  ikia  tiiu.r  wuU  kiiuwa  symbols. 
The  first,  0.  reminds  liim  who  usc.^  it,  of  the  state  in  which 
be  IS  antecedently  to  thinking  of  any  number;  tbe  second. 
I.  ofthesucceesive  aeoessiutis  by  which  he  paaaee  from  one 
otgeot  of  eonsideiation  to  anotbar.  If  u  do  not  pwaant  itaolf 
belbra  we  ean  think  of  any  number,  it  is  that  we  avnid  it  by 
an  act  of  memiiry ;  but  if,  for  instance,  n  person  had  for- 
gotten what  seven  was,  as  a  young  child  mighl  du  in  Voacn- 
ing  arithmeiie,  he  would  be  obli^i'd,  beginning  from  lb  19 
Construct  7  by  repeated  accttisiuos  of  a  unit  each  lime. 

Now  addition  of  one  number  to  another  is  a  proeess  which 
merely  pals  a  nmiber  in  tbe  ptaee  of  nolAtnf;  mm  pracaiAi  to 
count  mm  that  number  in  tboMune  roaaiwr  as  when  w»fwm 
the  number  to  be  added  from  0.  Thus,  to  sdd  lo  a  we  do 
with  a  what  we  should  have  done  with  tf  to  form  6:  to  add 
4  to  3,  we  do  w  iih  3  what  we  should  have  done  with  0  to 
form  4.  I  f  lb  ui  last  operation  ware  performed  on  the  fln^rs, 
we  should  first  complete  three,  and  then  count  the  logets 
which  make  four  &om and  afier  tbe  eompletum  of  tbetbiee; 
tboa— 

4at#-».l+l  +  l+l 

8+4=8.4. 1 +  1-H.H 

This  deOnition  of  nMn:  ;i  namely,  that  '  a-{-ft  is  a  dire»- 
lion  to  do  that  with  <i.  i^aicli  viould  give  b  it  a  were  nothing,' 
Will  now  be  put  by  for  a  moment,  until  wo  are  ready  loap* 
ply  u  in  the  coostruetion  of  the  new  algebra. 

MuUiplieation  of  one  number  by  another  is  a  pror«« 
wbicb  puts  a  nunbor  in  the  plaoe  of  iett(y»and  proceed*  to 
use  that  number  in  tbe  earn*  manner  aa  we  use  unity  when 

we  make  anoll.i  i  nr.-nber.  Thus,  tomulliplv  ^  Vi\  A,  wed  ■ 
with  a  what  we  al.uuid  have  done  With  unity  to  make  i*;  to 
multiply  3  by  4,  we  do  with  S  wbntwnateald  biivaikiiM  «ilb 
unity  to  make  4.  Thus. 

4=1  +  1  +  1  +  1. 

Hie  delnitianaef  tnbttvetfcm  and  divteiea  aiw  than  obiaiiwi 

an  before  described,  by  'hn  •=tipf  asition  of  inver<^  ofH^rn; in i-^. 
or  oiwaUotis  doalructiM,  l  i  uiv  i  lTicls  of  addition  ant;  1:  u, 
tiplication. 

In  oon&equenoe  of  the  preceding  considerations,  we  shall 
pass  from  tbe  limited  to  the  more  extended  algebra  without 
anything  of  any  arbiimy  eiiaraoter,  oaeapt  only  the  ebeioe 
of  a  meaning  for  the  Aindamantal  tynbofa.  In  arilbmetie. 
tho  symbols  a,  A,  e,  &e.  mean  simply  numbers  ;  let  their 
meaning  in  the  tretimetrieal  algebra  be  not  numbers  but 
leni;tli8,  or  if  lu.inl  i  rs,  let  them  be  numl>ers  of  lengths,  a 
given  leuL'th  being  taken  as  the  unit.  And  let  <»oh  symbol 
be  expressive  not  only  of  a  length,  but  of  a  length  in  some 
particular  direction;  by  which  we  mean,  that  two  lines  are 
not  to  be  denoted  by  tbe  same  symbol,  unless  they  have 
not  only  tbo  aaaaa  kngtbs  but  the  same  durectieas.  IflMgiM 
all  Unee  to  be  drawn  from  a  given  point ;  tbni  d» 
Dotes  coincidence  of  the  i  n  i  ^  a  and  that  aattwMet 
length  and  !>aoieness  of  direction. 

This  one  fundamental  change  Hi  the  meaning  of  the 
things  signified  by  letters  ia  now  ail  that  need  be  made ; 
alltbeMStisyisofaitelytheaameaeiaaritbmatia.  Fbr  ex- 


ample, what  it  a447  Let  OA  nad  OB  be  tb*  hnaa  npr»> 
ienled  iiileiigthmdi»Ntiimbf««vd^{ta«fiag«Mi|liM 
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OA,  that  U,  having  passod  from  O  to  A  through  the  proiwr 
length  and  in  the  proper  diruction,  do  that  which  would 
ham  civeu  OB  if  OA  had  btea  autbing,  or  if  A  bad  been  at 
0;  iSitii,  4ntw  AO  equal  and  punUtel  to  OB,  and  in  the 
tame  direction.  The  point  C  tbiu  attuned  lerminaiaa  » line 
OC,  the  length  and  direction  of  which  is  tberefora  to  be 
dt  1  ted  hv  11  +  ^.  »iao»  every  proocsK  is  to  resemble  that  of 
attilioMiio  iQ  everytliiog  but  the  meamnK  of  the  olyectitof 


A)(«n,  retjuired  tLie  meaning  ot  ba?     \Vu  must  now 
cbooM  a  length  and  din>ction  which  is  to  be  represented  by 
UktiiiiabeOU.    W«  ww  now  ta  do  with  OA  or  a  what  I 
weshouM  hare  done  with  OU  to  make  OB.  Suppose  Tic 

Hmplitity  that  OB  i*  double  of  OU.  To  turn  OU  in^o  Oil, 
*e  must  duiiblc  its  length,  and  Icl  it  revolve  tlirouj^h  u  cer- 
tain angle  UOli.  i>J  tins  witti  OA;  that  is,  double  its 
length,  and  make  it,  thus  doubled,  revolve  to  the  position 
OGkW  that  the  angles  UOB  end  AOC  are  equal  Then  OC 
must  be  ihU  whaclk  is  Mpmented  by  Aa:  and  the  angle 
VOCfatbenninortheanRlw  UOB  andUOA.  * 

If  ve  examine  the  funaamental  definitions  of  the  geo- 
tnetncally  defined  system  of  algebra  [Neoativk,  Sec. 
yi'A.VTiTiKs.  1'.  1 -i  J,  Me  shall  find  tliat  we  liavo  here  (ic- 
acribed  enout^ii  tu  dcdui^  them  ail.  and  that  bavia  dum 
it  by  pure  analogy.  But  also  remark  thai  analogy  here 
mans  nothing  but  an  identity  of  process :  we  have  described 
the  ytocassM  af  additioa  and  multiplication  in  terms  which 
eonnaot  tbem  ao  doeely  with  tbe  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  at  the  same  tilbe  made  the  process  so  distinct 
(ir.m  till,'  huljK'Ct-matters  iit  ilie  process,  that  when  we 
change  the  subject-matter,  wu  v^n  stiil  preserve  tbe  pro- 
eeis.  If  then  any  other  subjecl-maiter  cjuld  be  found. 
Mcb  that,  with  reference  to  meanings  of  a  and  it  derived 
froatt,  a+6  and  o^could  baeoosistently  defined,  or  rather 
deduoadLami 0  ao4 1» «  nav afplioatioa  of  the  raloaaf  al- 
gebta  wottU  fbllo*. 

In  tiiu  calculus  of  operationa,  the  »ame  steps  might  be 
made  ;  and  w  hen  this  branch  of  algebra  consisted  of  nothing 
bill  tliL'  -i  |).iration  of  Uio  symbols  of  operation  and  qiian- 
tuy  in  an  arbitrary  manner  [Ofbiiation,  pp.  44*2.  443], 
a!.alogy  was  the  spiOWM  of  ralatiail  which  tlic  deduction 
ti  lasolialroai  tbiaatMntion  waa  oonnected  with  the  re- 
•olta  of  eaawBB  algwn.  Bat  thia  analogy  was  only  the 
guide  to  the  results,  and  not  the  proof  of  iheta:  it  became 
a  proof  when  it  wai*  shown  that  the  validity  of  tbe  common 
algebra  itself  depended,  not  upon  tlie  whole  meaning  of  the 
a}-mbels,but  upon  that  part  of  it  which  was  pr^rved  iu  the 
Manings  of  the  Bvnbols  of  operation. 

RELATION,  RELATIONAL.  [Notio«>  NonmiAL.] 

RELATIVE  MAGNITUDE.  [RATia] 

RELATIVE  MOTION.  fMoriON.] 

RELATIVE  PRONOUN.  The  relative  pronoun  is  so 
railed  because  it  relate  -  lu  l  jiuc  object  mentioned  just  be* 
fore,  which  object  is  u^UttUy  lermod  the  antecedent.  The 
Eiiicliih  lan^uaze  possesses  two  words  for  the  relative  pro- 
noun, trAo  or  whiek,  and  that.  Tbe  word  wkat  roust  also 
la  lagarded  aa  a  relative,  for  it  evidently  contains  the  same 
ran  aa  wAa  and  wkkht  it  i>  genarally  used  in  ika  aania  of 
IkU  triikA,  aa  *  let  thtm  say  fsAof  they  will.*  The  tatms 
who,  vltich,  and  vhal  are  also  used  as  mterrogativcs,  and 
oni:,->in  the  same  root  as  the  8an*knl  ka-s,  the  Greek  o-t, 
tbe  Laiin  qui,  the  Gothic  ;/r-  r.  ,s;l  The  term  that  is  evi 
dentl/  tho  »atne  word  as  the  detnouBirativa  pronoun.  In 
t l  e  ^nme  way  we  tnd  IbM  At  Onakartidab  Whiali  was  ori- 
fiinally  a  detnonstralive  pronoun,  ia  also  used  as  a  reiative ; 
and  tbe  Gorman  language  likewise  posscaica  two  forms  tar 
Iba  tvlative,  welcher  and  der,  the  latter  of  which  is  also  a 
dcQvostntiTe.  and  is  tbe  same  word  as  the  Englliih  that. 
.Arc.jrding  to  Bopp  (  I'eri^leichfnid^  G'rarnmaf*^,  p.  458J^ tbe 
ttlnti^c  in  Zend  is  also  u»e<l  as  a  demonstrative. 

In  English  the  relative  ir  not  unfrequfiiily  o[uitte<l.  Tlius 
n:(i.  i  perioas  would  l^, '  Tbe  first  school  I  was  at,'  and  not 
'Tl.  first  achool  vhicii  I  was  at.'  This  omission  is  con- 
4BMd  bjr  aooM  fnananao^  bat  ia  attttMciwd  by  tfaA 


usage  uf  our  be&t  writeri>.  1  he  omisaion  however  seems  only 
admissible  in  familiar  speaking  and  writing,  and  is  a  great 
defect  in  any  composition  of  a  serious  w  alerated  charatter 

RELATOR.  riNroRMATioN,] 

RELEASE.  '  RalaaMa  an  ill  divara  aHMimra.  i«* 
leases  of  all  the  tight  vbiali  a  man  baA  in  bBida  «  fena" 
menu :  and  relea«.e>^  of  aetiaoa  penODaU  andntbt  and  other 
thinii;8.'  (Litt.  ^  44-4.) 

The  former  kind  of  rclea.se  tnuy  be-  couBidered  as  a  species 
of  eonveyance,  and  the  instrument  of  release  must  be  a 
dead.  Ibc  operaiivavotdi  of  reimse  are  remtM,  rafaiat, 
ftmouMOi;  and  ior  «var ^piU  afaimtan  abbnriatkiD  ar aor- 
ruption  of  ftnafwn  efaanma).    Aeoordinir  to  litiletan 

SU8)  a  release  to  a  man  of  all  demands  is  the  best 
release  that  tan  be  made,  'and  shall  cuuro  most  to  hi* 
advanl  L.  r  li  i;r  (  v  ki  i  - tiiarks  tluit  *  clauns'  it  a  word  of 
stiU  more  extensive  imporL  Tli«  partiei«  to  a  release  are 
the  releasor  and  releasee :  the  releasor  ia  he  who  quits  or  re- 
nounces that  which  he  baa  i  tbe  saiaaMa  is  be  who  acquires 
what  tbe  other  givea  up,  but  ba  oaniMt  aequita  anything 
by  the  release.  luUaaa  be  baaaoBia  aalate  inorf^Ulo  tbe 
ihuig  which  is  the  object  of  the  release. 

Releases  arc  eiihtr  of  an  estate  in  land  or  of  a  ri^ht  to 
land  :  or  they  arc  releases  of  linnif.s  personal,  ReWsesof  rv 
tales  in  or  riijhts  to  land  require  to  be  coiisidcred  separately. 

In  order  lhat  a  Release  ul  an  estate  in  land  may  have  its 
intended  effoct,  there  must  be  privity  of  estate  between  tbe 
releaaor  and  nlaaaae ;  that  ia.  tba  ailalaa  «f  tiia  teleasor  - 
and  wleaaee  muat  ba^baan  aeqaired  by  tba  aane  eonvey- 
ance or  title,  or  the  one  estate  nii:st  lir  e  beet)  derived  ira- 
raodiately  out  of  the  other.  Iheiu  must  be  this  privity 
whenever  the  Release  nf  an  estate  operates  either  by  way  of 
enlarging  the  estate  of  the  rdoasee,  or  by  way  of  passing  to 
him  tba  eatato  of  iba  nriaaaor. 

It  ia  net  in  all  aaaaa  neoeesary  tbat  the  penon  to  wboab 
the  releaae  ia  made  ahonld  be  in  tbe  actual  pnaMssioa  of  tba 
land  or  that  he  should  bare  the  estate  immediately  preced- 
ing that  of  the  releasor.  If  land  be  given  by  C,  who  is 
tenant  in  fee-simple,  to  A  for  years,  remainder  to  B  for  life, 
C  may  release  hm  reversion  either  to  A  or  to  B:  in  the 
former  case  A  will  acquirq  the  reversion  oxi>eetant  on  B's 
life  estate;  and  in  the  latter  case  B's  remainder  will  mcrKO 
in  the  revafaion,  which  will  beooiae  an  estate  in  possession 
on  thedetamunatioii  of  A's  estate.  Tbia  jaoommonly  called 
a  release  which  enlarges  an  estate ;  bvt  in  tba  case  supposed, 
if  the  release  is  made  to  A,  his  estate  Is  not  thereby  enlur^'cd, 
and  tbe  effect  is  just  the  same  as  if  C  made  him  a  grant  ut  the 
revbrsion.  The  rule  uf  law  is  uu<loubtedly  true  that  *  when 
ever  a  release  doth  enure  by  way  of  enlarging  aa  estate, 
there  must  be  pnviiiii  of  estate,  as  between  lessor  and  lesssee, 
donor  and  donea'  (Co,  Litt,  2/3,  a)  t  but  tbaca  nnatalao  be 
privity,  as  in  the  nae  anvpoaad,  whan  no  anlargainent 
of  the  estate  is  made  by  the  release.  If  C,  tenant  in  f«  i' 
simple,  had  originally  frranlcd  tbe  estate  to  B  for  life,  and  15 
had  made  a  lease  for  years  to  A,  a  release  of  the  reverMon 
in  fee  from  G  to  A  would  have  no  effect  as  a  release,  bo  ause 
there  is  no  privity  of  estate,  as  above  defined,  between  A 
and  C.  Suca  a  r^eaae  naay  however  c^erata  aa  a  giant  oj 
tbe  reversion,  if  thara  are  auAeient  vorda  fait  that  pttrpaae. 
When  lands  are  in  possession  of  a  lessee  atvill,  Ibr  years,  or 
for  life,  or  of  an  assignee  of  seeb  lessee,  the  lesaor  may  re- 
lease cither  to  the  lessee  himself,  or  to  his  assignee-  But 
a  release  by  the  original  le^sor  to  an  under-lessee,  as  above 
slated,  will  not  ojieratc  as  a  release.  A  copyhohi  tenant  is, 
strictly,  tenant  at  will  to  the  lord  who  is  tiie  owner  of  the 
freehold,  and  ilicrcfurc  the  lord  may  enfranchise  the  copy- 
bold  1^  release ;  but  it  ia  mora  uaual  to  do  it  fay  laaae  and 
release,  by  way  of  greater  oatttion. 

In  order  lhat  the  release  may  operate  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  estate  of  tile  reloAsoe,  it  must  contain  ])mper 

i  r  Is.  Therefore  if  he  who  has  liie  fee  m  reversion  or  re- 
mainder iulend«  to  release  his  estate  to  a  tenant  for  years 
or  for  life,  ho  must  release  to  such  tenant  and  hm  heirs. 
If  he  simply  relaaaa  to  tba  tenant  tax  lifis.  tba  raleaaee  will 
have  no  greater  ealato  tbaa  he  bad  boihia ;  nd  if  ha  simply 
release  to  the  tenant  for  yean,  tha  taoMlt  aBqulnB  tiia  aa> 
tate  only  for  life.   (Ult..  468.) 

If  a  lecsc  is  made,  at  r  jtnnion  law,  of  lands  in  poaseMioa 
tlie  leasee  Ua.s  no  e^aSe  till  lie  enters,  and  iherefi)re  can  accept 
no  release  from  the  lessor;  but  a  release  from  the  lessor  to 
the  lessee  before  entry  of  all  bia  ri^ht  in  tbe  land,  exiiii- 
guishes  the  rent.  In  the  eomiBon  conveyanco  by  lease  and 
■BlaaaakitianaiwltoijvatbaiiitaQdadfeleaaaQaneatata  ia 
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t%e  land  for  a  year  by  bargain  and  sole,  which  by  the  sta< 
tute  of  uses  becomes  a  vested  e&tato,  atid  the  bargainee  is 
therefore  qualified  to  take  a  releu^c  without  actual  entry, 
which  would  be  necessiiry  in  the  case  of  lands  in  possehsion, 
if  the  lease  were  made  at  commoa  law,  though  not  requi- 
Bitc  in  the  OM  «f  •  leate  of  luib  in  reversion. 

A  rdsM*  mw  <i|wc«te  by  paaun^  th*  rdflawir'a  eptatA  to 
the  nleuee,  viuioat  enlarging  the  eitale whieb  tlie  refcwuoe 
alroaily  has ;  and  this  takes  place  in  thecase  of  joint  tenants 
iiiid  copurcenens.  Joint  tenatiLs  of  an  estate  have  one  un- 
dividctl  title,  and  they  can  only  conwy  their  estates  to  one 
another  by  ielea«e.  Co|>areeners  have  only  one  title,  for 
tbey  all  make  one  heir,  but  they  also  traniiinii  to  their  heirs 
separate  estates.  Aoeordinsly  coparoeaers  can  either  reieatw 
to  eMh  odtar  or  ooovey  thnr  estates  by  feoffment.  In  these 
easit  it  is  not  noceasary  to  ne  Words  of  limttation  in 
tbe  telesM^  ftr  as  the  joint  tenants  and  eopareeneK  havo 
all  one  title  to  their  estate,  whatever  it  m  ,\  In  ,  a  ndcase 
from  one  to  another  passes  all  the  estate  ot  liio  ioj  in  i  'o  the 
latter,  wiihout  any  words  of  inheritance. 

If  there  are  three  joint-tenants,  and  one  of  them  reloa&es 
hb  estate  to  another  of  them,  such  other  becomes  joint- 
tenant  of  two-thitds  of  tbe  land  with  the  remaining  tenant, 
■nd  beholds  tiMiekased  one-tbird  as  tensnt  in  oommon  with 
Ills  remaining  oompanion.  If  a  lease  bo  made  to  two  persons, 
one  may  reieaM  to  the  other  before  entry;  for  there  is 
jinvity  of  estate  between  then),  and  the  release  does  not 
operate  by  enlargement,  but  by  extmgwishment  of  a  right. 

.'\  man  tnay  release  ail  his  right  in  or  to  lands,  and  such 
release  wiil  comprehend  all  bis  rights  at  tbe  time,  but  not 
future  rights.  An  expectant  heir  cannot  release  the  right 
whieh  ha  may  have  to  his  ancestor's  estate.  A  right,  in 
order  to  be  capable  of  being  released,  must  therefore  be  an 
.'xistinL(  ri-ht  and  not  a  pus^ihdity.  Sometimes  however  a 
release,  thoui^h  it  cannot  operate  as  such, may  operate  as  an 
estoppel.  In  a  particular  c  ;isy  (Bonsley  V.  Burden,  'J  S.  and 
S.,  519)  a  son  was  estopped  under  a  release  made  by  him  in 
bis  fiber's  lifetime,  by  the  allegation  of  a  partictuar  lhet> 
which  was  held  to  cooeiude  the  lion  who  made  it. 

A  right  may  bo  rdeased  to  any  person  who  has  an  estate 
in  the  land,  cither  in  posiesaioo.  reversion,  or  remainder ; 
but  if  the  right  be  to  an  estate  of  freehold,  it  can  only  be 
released  to  a  person  who  has  an  e.-)taie  of  freehold.  Such  a 
releoRO  will  be  fur  the  benefjl  of  all  pt!r*oa!s  who  arc  entitled 
to  the  land  by  ihe  same  means  as  the  releasee ■ 

There  is  also  Release  by  act  or  operation  of  law,  as  it  i.-i 
termed;  that  is,  from  certain  acts  ur  events,  which  are  not 
a  direet  ittleaiok  the  legal  oonelusion  of  a  release  follows. 
Instances  of  tbb  fchid  of  reletae  often  oeenxred  fa  fbrmer 
times  when  disseisins  were  CL  tnmon,  and  the  following  is 

Siven  as  an  example:  tf  a  disseiseo  disseise  the  heir  of  the 
iHscisor,  and  make  a  feoffment,  this  amonotStO  aidasae 
of  the  right.   (Co.  Litt,  264,  b.) 

A  Release,  not  considered  as  an  instrument  of  convey- 
ance, is  the  giving  up  or  discharging  of  a  right  of  action  or 
suit  which  one  man  has  against  anoUwr.  Tnls  nkaso  tnay 
be  either  iw  act  of  law  or  by  deed. 

If  a  ereditor  makes  bis  debtor  Ms  exeentor  or  one  of  his 
executors,  the  debt  is  legally  extinguished  as  soon  as  the 
creditor  die«,  though  there  can  be  no  legal  evidence  of  this 
extinguishment  until  the  executor  has  obtained  probate  of 
the  will.  Ihe  sroimd  of  this  legal  conclusion  is,  tbe  union 
of  creditor  aim  dsbter  in  tbe  person  of  the  executor,  who 
would  be  a  neeessary  party  to  an  action  at  law  ai^^ainst  him- 
self. Bat  in  equity  so  fltr  is  the  debtor  ftom  benig  released, 
that  the  debtor  executor  is  cont^idcred  to  have  received  tbe 
debt,  and  to  have  it  as  u.<(set.s  in  his  hands.  Aeeordin|;ly 
in  a  suit  in  equity  against  him.  he  may  be  ordered  lo  pay 
the  amount  of  the  debt  into  court,  upon  admiiitng  il  in  hia 
answer.  If  a  debtor  appoint  his  creditor  his  executor,  the 
creditor  executor,  both  at  law  and  in  equity,  may  retain  his 
debt  out  of  the  assets  which  oome  to  his  bands,  provided 
ha  dflos  not  therehiy  pN||«diee  ereditonof  asnperior  degree. 
If  a  wonatt  marries  her  debtor  or  ereditor,  tneextinguish- 
ment  of  tbe  debt  is  a  necr  ^^rirv  consequence. 

In  a  Release  of  this  kuiu  ix'.no  the  proper  words  are  remite, 
releasv.  ni  i  (juU.-r:ai'n,  but  any  wonls  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  which  clearly  express  the  intention  of  tbe  parties  to 
the  deed.  If  a  man  covenants  with  another  that  he  will 
navor  sua  him,  this  is  legally  eonstraed  to  be  equivalent  to 
a  taleaae,  beesase  the  same  end  would  be  ultimatdy  effeeied 
by  virtae  of  this  rovenant,  as  if  there  were  an  absolute  re- 
lease. But  there  are  :ases  in  which  a  perpetual  oovenantnot 


to  sue  one  dditor  will  not  disoha^  a  e<Hlebtor.  (Button  ** 

Eyre.  6  Taunt.,  289.)  A  covenant  not  to  sue  for  a  '"■ilTT 
time  caauot  of  cuur:>e  have  the  effect  of  a  release. 

All  persons  may  release,  w  ho  are  not  under  some  lega 
disability,  such  as  infancy.  A  husband  may  release  a  debt 
due  to  bis  wife,  because  he  is  the  person  entitled  to  receiftt 
it ;  hut  his  releai*  of  a  debt  due  to  the  wife  CKlends  only  tb 
sadi  debts  as  ate  demands  at  fba  tim«  of  tbe  release.  A 
partner,  or  other  co-dettee,  may  also  release  a  debt  due  to 
him  and  his  co-partners.  An  executor  may,  at  law,  release 
a  debt  due  i  i  1i m  and  his  co-executors  as  such ;  and  one 
ul'  several  nfltuiiiislrators  has  the  same  power:  but  such  re- 
leases are  uieffectual  in  equity,  unless  they  are  made  in  the 
due  discharge  of  the  executor's  duly.  Though  one  of  seveial 
co-plaintiffs  may  release  a  cause  of  action,  a  court  of  law 
will  set  aside  the  ralease^  if  it  is  a  fraudulent  transaction. 

A  release  may  be  set  aside  in  equity  on  the  ground  of 
fraud,  a  term  which  will  include  every  act  of  commission  or 
omission  that  renders  the  transaction  unfair,  such  as  mis- 
representation or  suppression  of  facts  important  to  be  known 
to  the  releasor.  A  plea  of  a  release  is  no  answer  to  a  bill  in 
equity  which  seeks  to  set  aside  tho  release  on  the  tirouadef 
fraud,  or  which,  anticipatiu^  a  plea  of  tbe  release,  chanea 
that  it  was  ftandulentty  obtained,  nnlesa  tbe  fraud  wbi^is 
charged  is  put  in  issue  in  the  plea,  and  sufficiently  denied  by 
answer.  The  principle  of  this  is  f^lly  and  clearly  stated  by 
Lord  Rcdcsdale.  (Roche  r.  Morgell,  2  Scho.  and  Lef.,  7.5 o  j 

It  is  a  ^enernl  rule  tbst  astransjcr  to  a  deed  cannot  main- 
tain an  action  upon  it;  for  covenants  in  a  deed  expressed 
to  l>e  iiKido  between  parties  do  not  give  a  right  of  action  to  a 
person  not  a  party  to  the  deed,  though  he  is  mentioned  in 
it.  This  principle'is  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  release ;  fttr 
a  release  expnaaed  to  be  made  between  certain  partlee  ean> 
not  be  pleaded  a.s  an  answer  to  the  clairas  nf  the  releasor 
against  a  third  party,  even  if  such  release  should  profess  to 
discliorge  such  thini  party  from  all  such  claims.  A  release 
made  to  one  of  several  joint  debtors  who  are  also  severally 
bound,  discharges  them  all,  and  the  reason  given  is,  that 
'  in  such  a  case  the  joint^remedy  being  gone^  the  several 
is  so  likewise  f  the  rule  applies  to  releases  by  operstion  of 
law,  and  is  true  in  equity  ebo. 

The  relenor  may  hare  demands  against  another,  both 
in  his  own  ri^ht  and  in  another  right,  «uch  as  that  of 
executor  for  nislance;  and  accord i n f;l y  u  ([uesiion  wme 
limes  arises  whether  the  release  extends  to  demands  in 
both  rights,  when  the  release  iHtntains  no  clear  declaration 
of  the  demands  to  which  it  extends.  If  this  ambiguity 
exists,  it  leems  to  bo  eettled  that  the  release  will  only 
extend  to  sueh  elidms  aa  the  tdeasor  has  in  his  own  right, 
if  ho  lias  any  deniaii'ls  in  both  rights;  but  if  be  has  only 
demands  in  right  of  uiiolner,  the  release  will  op*,Tate  upon 
them.  If  a  man  who  has  a  rent -charge  issuing  out  of  a 
certain  number  of  acres  of  land,  releases  bis  right  m  any 
part  of  tbe  land,  he  releases  all  the  rent,  for  it  is  charged 
on  all  the  land,  and  not  on  any  part.  A  release  of  all  de> 
mands  moans  all  demands  wliich  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
release,  and  it  do^  not  extend  lo  anything  whiel^  at  the 
time  of  the  release,  is  not  a  demand,  bat  afteirwaids  becomes 
a  demand.  It  is  generally  considered  that  a  rclea.^  of  all 
demands  would  extend  to  a  rent-charge,  or  a  rent-service, 
parcel  of  a  seipnory  in  gross  (but  not  to  a  reiU-.ser\ ice 
incident  tea  reversion),  but  a  release  of  all  actions  could 
not  extend  further  than  to  a  release  of  arrears  of  rent  then 
due.  Though  a  releeae  of  all  actions  is  not  a  release  of  a 
sum  of  money  net  then  due,  it  is  said  tbM  such  a  tvleess 
made  before  the  day  of  payment  appointed  by  the  condition 
of  a  bunil  would  be  effectual*  a  bond  being  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  present  debt,  deteasiblc  by  a  condition  >ubseqLien!, 
which  does  not  prevent  the  right  of  action  from  vesting 
in  tho  mean  time. 

A  release  is  generally  so  expressed  as  to  include  ail  de< 
mands  up  to  the  day  of  tho  date  of  it;  but  hi  this  caae  the 
dav  of  tbe  data  ia  exdudad  fieom  the  aonputatian.  If  tbe 
release  extends  ta  all  danands  vp  to  the  naUng  of  the 
release,  this  wilt  conprebend  all  denands  up  to  the  do> 
livery  of  it. 

It  is  usual  for  releases  to  contain  very  general  words, 
which,  in  ibeir  literal  signification,  may  comprehend  things 
that  the  releasor  does  not  intend  to  release.  But  whenever 
it  can  be  clearly  shown,  as  for  instance  by  a  particular  re- 
cital inadeed,  that  the Reneralwocdsofnlease were int«fM*<Ml 
to  be  liinited,such  construction  must  be  put  en  them.  P'ral 
oTidenoe  is  not  admuaible  for  the  purpose  of  linitiDg  or  an- 
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I  1 1;  ng  the  words  of  a  rulaHs;  but,  as  in  the  cue  of  wills, 

II  uiay  Ue  a4aiuit»l  wbc»re  a  difficulty  ari»es  in  applyine;  the 
wordi  of  the  instrument  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  which 

£urpaM>  the  ttote  of  the  fiiots  at  the  tiiM  of  lb*  nlaiM  must 
V  a-sceruined  by  extrintic  evidaae*. 
ftKLlCS  (in  Latin,  *  reliquin*)  i»  •  term  u«ed  to  signify 
tit*  nmains,  bones,  or  garments  of  departed  hdly  men, 
which  are  honouml  by  the  followers  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  During  tht-  first  agei  of  the  Cliristian  Churclj, 
martyrs  were  held  in  veneration ;  and  their  fi:lics  were 
treasured  up  as  somelhinK  sacred.  The  anniversary  of  their 
nuhrrdomwM  caWbrated  by  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  held 
iMiid  thair  t«inb  «r  on  UwpkM  whan  ibajr  Itad  penabad, 
•nd  ehnab  and  tanetuariea  wvm  nuaad  on  tlia  vpot.  Tfa« 
blood  of^tbe  martyrs  was  eagerly  collect*?(l  with  spunges,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  religious  enthusiasm  were  exhibited  ; 
I  .'  ili'j'.  hurchhad  not  sanciioiied  any  worshipof  thrj-i.  ii.oital 
reiu:iiu».  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuriei  the  previnuii  vene- 
ration for  the  saints  became  a  kind  of  worship  with  many 

Ele;  •stoDiabisg  minelea  wece  aaid  to  be  performed  by 
motaof  tbair  booea  or  garnanta.  and  pilgriinagoa  were 
irtakan  to  obtain  thaae  relics.  Halmia,  the  mother  of 
Coostantine.  went  to  Palestine,  and  is  said  to  hare  found 
the  identical  croiis  on  which  Christ  utTt  iud.  [PiLORiM.] 
The  use  of  ima^s  and  that  of  relics  as  dcctasories  to  churcii 
Worship  seem  to  liave  grown  up  together  during  that  period. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Pope  Gregory  I. 
displayed  a  p«at  feoaratioa  for  relics.  There  is  a  letter  of 
bis  to  tha  anmmia  Cooitantina,  who  bad  aabad  him  for  a 
part  oftfaa  Wtjf  of  St  Piaut.  in  wbidi  booxenwa  htmnlf  bjr 
laying  that  it  wa.s  not  tlir  r'^totn  of  the  Romans,  and.  in 
general,  of  the  Christian*  ot  ihe  West,  to  touch,  much  less 
to  remove  the  bodies  of  saints  ;  but  litat  they  put  a  piece  cif 
linen  calied  '  brandeum '  near  the  holy  bodies,  which  is 
afterwaida  withdrawn,  and  traaautad  tip  with  duo  teneration 
in  soma  nav  oburelv  and  aa  many  mimdoa  an  wroiubt 
bj  it  as  if  tba  bodiM  themaahaa  ««va  lhata:  ha  aiua 
that  tbey  were  much  surprised  at  the  Greeks  removing 
the  bones  of  8aint«  t'rom  place  to  place;  but  that  in  order 
not  to  disappoint  the  piety  of  the  empress,  he  would  send 
lier  some  filings  of  the  chains  which  St.  Paul  wore  on 
his  neck  and  liands.  This  letter  is  quoted  by  Baroiiius, 
Kieury,  and  other  church  biatorians.  From  that  time  the 
veneration  for  lalica  jnereaaed,  till  it  became,  during 
tha  stddia  afM,  n  valg«  anpantilion  and  diagnwaful 
tmllle ;  and  tba  abirao  has  been  oensured  hy  many  nnoare 
Roman  Catholics.  It  Mas  ordered  by  6ever.il  synods  that 
n  .  relics  should  he  exposed  to  view  w.ihoiit  the  sanction  of 
the  local  bishop.  Pope  Innoc«nt  III.  forbade  the  »ale  of 
idics.  The  Roman  Caihohc  Church  however  admits  that 
tb»  relics  of  saints  bava  perfiumad  and  may  still  perform 
minoles :  and  that  tbey  are  a  proper  obiact  <^  vanoiatioo. 

(BiUioiMmu  Saeri*.  par  ka  Pim  Mkhofd  «f  Giraud, 
articles  *  Rehques '  and  *  Saints,'  3rd  aaetkm,  *  Reliques  des 
Saints :'  and  also  Father  Uonor^  do  Satnia  Marie,  Ditier- 
uiion  sitr  ies  R' liquet;  and tlw Abb£ do  Covdattoi^  TVlOf 

liet  Siitnif'f  lifliqufs.) 

RELIEF.  RKLK  VIUM,  a  hulthcn  incident  to  feudal 
tenure^  being  a  sum  of  moooy  paid  to  the  lord  on  the  ad- 
mittaoco  of  a  fresh  tanui  II  ia  a  nlic  uf  that  state  of 
ihin^  in  vhicb  tha  Mmanion  waa  not  atxictly  spanking  of 
right,  bat  at  the  will  of  tba  lord,  who  reqafred  tha  paymant 

"f  such  an  .-ickiinwledgemcnt  for  the  concession.  It  became 
iiowtvur  M)  much  the  custom  for  the  lords  to  admit  the  sous 
or  near  kindred  (hi  as  we  now  say)  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  ancMtor,  that  a  custom  became  e*tabluihed  of  doingso, 
and  out  of  the  custom  grew  the  right  of  inheritance.  The 
msn^  hovavar  whieh  bad  bean  paid  for  admimion  in  the 
formar  alato  of  diiimib  mttinnad  to  be  paid  whaa  the  suc- 
cession of  iha  nast  Eair  had  baooma  what  ia  caUad  matliv  of 
right. 

Bracton  gives  what  is  probably  the  true  etymology  of 
the  word.  '  Relevia,'  says  he.  are  &o  called,  'quia  bereditas 
jue  jacens  fuit  per  antecessuris  dccessum,  rele^tttUt  in 
manus  heredum,  el  propter  factam  relevationem.' 

REUEF.   [B.VSSO  Riuevo.I 

R&LIGiON  is  n  Latin  word  which,  aooording  to  the 
common  derivation  of  it  (from  reli^nre\,  meant  a  principle 
which  act>  a.1  a  rfslruint  on  ttip  r.jinl  ^rt  uf  m  iu.  In  its  mitre 
general  sonNe  it  is  u.vjd  us  an  abstract  tei  ai  lo  dciiolu  our 
:dea-s  of  the  existence  and  character  of  a  Divme  Being,  to 
whose  power  tu«(i  are  more  or  less  subjecL  Thus  we  speak  i 
•f  n  Metm  of  religion  and  Urn  itt^  </  rsMgAm,  and  «•  i 
P.C«  No.  1214 


1  call  a  man  who  rt^  a  l-i  >ucn  subjects  as  matters  of  great 
importance  ti  relt^tnus  perton.  But  as  different  views  bate 
prevailed  of  thi-  naiure  of  tha  daity  and  tha  rdntion  in 
which  man  stands  to  bim*  Tnrious  syatoms  of  laligiooa  ba^ 
lief  ha«a  sprung  up,  and  aaah  of  tbese  systems  is  edled  « 
religion.  Thus  wo  speak  of  the  Greek.  Hindu.  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Mohammedan  religions.  The  word  is  also 
popularly  used  to  express  the  attention  of  individuals  to  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  the  particular  religion  which  thoy 
may  bava  ambnaad.  In  this  aanaa  it  ia  aynonymoua  vita 


•ubiecu  with  which  religion  has  to  do  ara  God  and 
aonsidared  in  the  relation  in  wbiah  they  stand  to  Moh 
other.    Iloonacquently  includes  all  the  philosophical  qu^ 

tions  which  can  throw  light  upon  that  relation;  for  exam- 
ple, those  which  respect  the  nature  of  the  deity,  the  notions 
of  infinite  space  and  infinite  durLUn n,  the  existence  and 
offices  of  spiritual  beings,  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  of  the  world  they  inhabit,  the  immaterlalily 
and  immortality  of  the  human  soul ;  and  also  all  tha  pme> 
tieal  questioas  whieh  arise  out  of  that  relation,  sueh  aa  the 
duties  which  men  owe  to  God  and  to  each  other,  and  the 
consequences  which  God  may  have  appointed  to  follow  dif- 
ferent courses  of  action.  All  impressions,  notions,  and  be- 
lief upon  these  subjects,  whether  formed  into  a  svstem  or 
not,  constitute  what:  we  call  religion,  as  distinguished  from 
theology,  which  is  the  science  by  which  these  ideas  aram- 
duced  to  a  systematic  form,  their  laws  investigatai^  and 
their  origin  and  rasalts  iraoad  out.  rTaMiuwY.l 

The  sonreas  fkm  whieh  our  notions  of  religion  are  de- 
rived are  either  ibi  s  t-called  laws  of  natuit  ar.;'.  the  con- 
stitution of  the  iiunian  mind,  or  direct  intVjf iuaiion  given  to 
US  upvin  the  subject  by  the  deity  himself,  whether  such 
information  be  embodied  in  any  lasting  form,  or  banded 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  oy  oral  tradition. 
Rel^on  derived  from  the  two  fbrmar  aooicaa  ia  dalled 
naiurai  religion ;  from  tiM  last,  rsaaolsd  nHgiim.  [RntntLA- 

TION.] 

The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  all  religion  rests 
is  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Being  whose  power  >  <  : 
us  is  absolute,  whoso  nature  is  either  perfect  in  excellence, 
oral  Ica-st  far  superior  to  ours,  to  whom  we  owe  certain  du- 
ties, and  from  whom  we  have  much  to  hope  and  fear.  Tlie 
existence  of  sueh  •  Being  is  proved  by  the  evidences  which 
the  obiecu  of  nature  |««mm  of  parfiKt  design,  of  flud  or- 
der,  of  power  suffleioit  to  aeoompltsh  everything  whieh  we 
can  conceivL  that  does  not  involve  a  cor.ira  li  jtion,  and  which 
wc  therefore  conclude  to  bo  infinite,  ami  <jl'  benevolent  pro- 
>  isiuti  for  the  wants  of  living  creft'  ut  ts.  Aici  t  i  r  im  all  such 
evidence,  the  belief  in  lha  divine  exi&ienre  seems  to  be 
strongly  impressed  on  the  human  mind,  so  aOvn^y  indeed* 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  neat  doubt  whether  even  praftsaad 
atheista  have  bean  r^y  sueh.  Lastly,  this  truth  may  be 
the  subject  of  revelation  ;  for  revelation  does  not,  as  may  at 
flrat  sight  seem,  imply  as  a  fact  previously  known  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Being  from  whom  it  comes.  To  tiie  first  reci- 
pients of  the  revelation  the  very  fact  of  their  finding  them- 
selves possessed  of  the  knowlediio  of  truths  bevond  the 
range  of  human  experience  would  be  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  exiaienee  of  a  superior  Being,  from  whom  they  had.  in 
vhatevar  wiqr*  obtaioM  anch  knowledge ;  and  if,  in  making 
known  the  revelation  to  the  worid,  the»e  persons  should  dis- 

plov  3  rnmmni-.r!  over  thn  I  r-vs  :>f  nature  bcvind  the  Compass 
of  human  power,  or  an  aaiuauilance  with  fLituii  events  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  knowli  l  i  ,  ilu  s  curacies  and 
prophecies  would  prove  the  e.\isi<.  ji>  e  of  a  superior  Being, 
from  whom  they  had  received  the  po\<.er  to  perform  the  one 
and  the  foiekiiowledge  implied  in  the  other.  Thus  the 
revelation  itself  ftimisbea  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
before  unknown  revealer.  Vl^e  do  not  inquire  whether  the 
divine  existence  is  really  proved  in  either  or  all  of  these  di^ 
ferent  ways,  because  the  object  of  this  article  is  toaplain 
the  nature  of  religion,  not  to  establish  its  truths. 

The  belief  in  a  God  leads  at  once  to  the  practice  of  wor- 
shipping him,  on  the  very  same  principle  on  wbich  all  de* 
pendents  honour  and  look  np  to  thooatn  whose  power  tbqr 
arejplaoed. 

The  existence  of  a  God  ones  proved,  the  next  question  1% 

In  wliat  relation  do  wc  stand  to  him?    Art  any  laws  laid 
down  for  uur  conduct  ?  Arc  we  responsible  10  hiiii  for  keen-* 
in^  or  breaking  those  law.-^ ?    Are  any  rewards  and  paniMp 
menla  appointed  for  obedience  and  disobedience? 
To  thaaaquaalioiia  it  doaa  not  appear  that  natural  rdigMI 

Vofc.  X1X.-3  C 
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«an|nfSB|wl6eUy  satisracUxy  answer,  though  no  one  can 
fMawahO|>  Butl«r\  admirable  work.  *Th«  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion, Natural  and  Reveaiod,  to  th«  CooslUlllioiltndConiM 

of  Nature,"  without  Iwing  astoni»boi)  at  tbe  •mount  of  in- 
formation on  tlu'sis  ftubjectis  which  it  is  iIilto  slt.nvn  that  the 
contemplation  of  natural  phenomena  revi'als.  It  seems  also 
that  a  general  undefliied  notion  of  responsibility  is  associated 
tn  nearly  all  l>uman  minds  with  the  idea  of  dmne  existence, 
at  least  a  sense  of  responsibility  sufficient  lu  excite  pleasuro 
wben  ve  do  what  we  beUove  to  bo  cood,  and  remoiM  wb«o  wc 
do  what  vebelieTotobeevil.  Agnn,t!ieooiiiMeijoiiwhi«hwe 
find  gcMieinllv  exi>tinii  between  vice  and  misery  on  the  one 
hand,  and  viriucand  (uipi  int- on  tlio  oi her,  impresses  upon 
us  the  idea  that  there  does  exist  sueh  a  thing  as  reUibutive 
ju«tic».  But  at  this  point  wi«  encounter  the  gruiiidilliculty  of 
natttral  religion.  Though  the  general  law  according  to 
which  the  aiain  of  the  n  urld  apjwar  to  bo  governed  is,  that 
wtue  U  followed  hy  hapiiinott,  and  »fco  by  niacrj;  and 
though  a  full  kimwledge  of  the  circumstances  of  999tfwe 
wiiicii  apjH  Mis  an  exception  to  that  law  might  abow  u<  that 
more  real  hai  i  mess  n  enjoyed  by  a  virtuous  sutferer  than 
by  a  prosperous  sinner,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  daily 
experienee  furnishes  us  with  exceptions  to  tins  law,  mniier- 
ous  oooaeh  to  throw  groat  doubt  upon  its  reality,  if  ttie  pe- 
riod ofhtinwn  exitlenoe  ends  with  the  present  life.  Accord- 
inslv  we  And  the  doctrine  of  a  future  slate  forming  a  part 
of  all  religious  s^ystems,  and  generally  connectid  with 
somu  notion  of  rewards  and  punishments.  And  tlii-.  m^aii- 
is  abranch  of  religion  which,  though  ;t  inav  be  made  to  ap-  j 
pear  probable  by  an^iimcnts  diaivn  from  nature  (we  must  | 
asain  refor  th«  reader  to  Bislii»|.  Bmler's  work),  does  not  ap-  i 
pear  to  be  atlieeptible  of  saii^f  ietory  proof  without  a  diTine 
revelation.  In  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
there  is  an  admirable  though  concise  argument  on  the  force 
and  exleiit  of  iKitu:al  rel:i;ion  (Rom^  i.  19):  *  Because  that 
which  iiiav  ho  litiowu  ul  Gud  is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God 
hath  showed  it  unto  them.  For  the  invisible  thitigs  of  hirn 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  aie  clearly  seen,  being  undtti  - 
ilood  hv  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse:  Because 
that,  when  ihey  knew  Ood,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God. 
neither  were  thjnkful;  but  beoatOMvain  in  their  ilDat;ina- 
tiouH.  and  ilu'ir  foolish  heart  was  darkened.*  And  again 
n.  1-1):  *  For  when  the  Geniile*.  which  have  not  thi- 
law,  do  by  nature  the  ihini?*  rtmtained  in  the  hrv,  ll-,e-L-,  | 
having  »«"it  the  la\s.  sue  a  l.nv  uulo  tiieni-^elves :  Whieh  ' 
•how  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  tbcir  con- 
foience  also  beating  witnats,  and  their  thougbta  the  inean- 
vfalte  aeeuaing  or  die  exeuaing  one  another. 

Now  if  there  be  a  sopreme  moral  governor  who  roles  the 
w  orld  by  fix«  1  laws,  who  has  appointed  rewards  and  punish- 
mt'iii),  as  ilie  rceompense  for  obedience  and  dii^bcdience, 
and  who  haH  co  .str, uteri  man  so  that  he  shall  exist  iti  a 
future  itale  to  •  ecene  that  recompense,  the  question  is  nn- 
turmlly  iOggested  whether  there  be  any  means  by  which  the 
eonaequenees  of  ditobedienoe  may  be  averted.  Tb^  experi- 
ence of  human  frovemmenta  prove*  that  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  pardun  a  criminal  merely  upon  hit  repentance;  and  ana- 
loi^y  would  therefore  lead  us  to  conclude  that  aolooi^e  a  prin- 
ciple of  for^ivcne>s  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  di\  iiie 
government.  Or  even  if  this  prmcifile  nii^ht  he  sHl<'!y 
acted  upon  in  some  few  cases,  we  should  gain  noth;nv'  more 
than  avaffue  hope  of  mercy,  being  still  left  without  any  rea- 
■onable  ground  for  expecting  it.  Justice  must  be  an  attri- 
bute of  the  ruler  of  the  uniMrae.  and  natural  religion  affords 
us  sufficient  praofs  of  hi*  goodneei  to  justify  ua  in  believing 
that  he  ii^  al>  >  \^  illing  to  show  mercy.  The  qneslion  that 
remains  to  Ln'  answered  is,  ho  v  his  merry  eaii  be  shown 
without  injury  lo  ii  <  jn>tiee;  and  the  imporiLince  of  this 
question  is  enhanced  by  the  conisidcration  that  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  (cxjicriencc  would  justify  us,  apart 
from  the  Christian  doetrioe  of  universal  depravity,  in  saying 
all  mankind)  need  the  divine  (brgiveness  for  at  least  some 
;u  lions  of  their  lives.  It  is  the  highest  province  of  religion 
to  furni>h  an  answer  to  this  question  ;  and  hero  natural  re- 
ligion entirely  fails  «-,  f  ir  if  left  lo  it,  the  utmost  wo  could 
do  would  be  to  rest  in  the  exercise  of  an  humble  faith  that 
some  praviaton  has  been  made  by  God  for  the  just  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins,  though  the  nature  of  that  provision  be 
unkn^twn  to  us.  The  matter  belongs  to  rei^'oaled  religion, 
cn !  rinr  rdin^ly  we  find  in  nearly  every  religion  profesning 
to  have  a  divine  origin,  and  in  many  others,  the  doctrine  of 
•BAtoiMMBeiit  J  that|B»  of  a  aattsfiwiioik  fyt  ma,  in  virtue  of 


which  the  actual  transgressor  may  be  released  from  ibc  et^s- 
senuences  of  his  goilU 
On  whatever  greunda  ayateraa  of  morality  ivay  be  based 

by  ethical  writora,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  m  the  minds  o' 

men  in  gftieral  there  is  an  inseparable  connection  beiui-en 
religion  ami  morality,  the  former  furnishing  alike  lln-  io!e 
and  sanrtion  of  ihe  latter.  The  positive  nioraluy  of  any 
people  w^U  always  depend  on  lim  nature  of  their  religion. 
Tlie  attributes  which  tbnr  atladi  to  the  divine  oharacterwitl 
bo  a  standard  for  their  own  conduct,  and  their  opinieni  re- 
specting the  reeompenstt  appointed  for  virtue  and  vice  will 
determine  the  strength  of  the  motives  on  which  they  act: 
while  their  moral  system  will  be  greatly  affected  by  their 
views  upon  tile  subjcet  of  satisfaetion  for  <^u\U.  Wlieii,  as 
is  guuerttliy  the  <-it&e,  the  same  reWgsous  principles  are 
found  to  pervade  a  whole  eoiiiiaunily,  the  poMtive  morality 
whiob  is  Ibrmed  upon  those  prmciples  has  a  direct  induence 
on  legislation,  ana  the  sanctions  and  ritos  of  religioo  am 
brought  by  the  legislator  to  aid  in  working  oot  his  institu- 
tions, and  thus  religion  boeomei  interwoven  with  tbe  social 
and  political  system. 

These  then  are  the  elements  which  seem  to  be  contaiiud 
in  any  reliu;ioii  sniled  to  the  wants  of  man:  that  there 
exists  a  Hunretne  Rem-,'  who  poiisesses  absolute  power  over 
man  and  the  luateiial  universe,  and  all  creatures  therein, 
and  who  is  to  be  worshipped  by  all  bis  rational  creatures; 
that  he  has  laid  down  lawslbr  our  eondtwt,byaurobedienee 
or  disfihe<lieMce  to  whieh  wf>  subject  ourselves  to  a  recom- 
pense of  reward  or  puuishfneai.  which  recompense  isawanled 
panially  in  tue  present  life,  but  more  completely  in  afutur. 
state,  in  which  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  exist  after  death ; 
that  a  proviaion  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  those  who  feet 
that  their  conduct  baa  aubjleeied  them  to  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, by  availiog  tbemtMvet  of  which  they  may  escape 
the  ronscqoenees  of  their  guilt  without  detriment  to  the 
equity  of  the  divine  government :  and  lastly,  that  there  are 
cert.iin  pinelieal  rnles  of  eoniliirt  by  which  the  intercour>p  of 
men  \Mtli  each  other  ougiit  to  be  governed,  and  by  an  atten- 
tion to  whieh  thestabihly  of  ihesocuil  i.y-'-tetn  may  to  a  great 
extent  be  ensured.  And  all  these  elements  of  religion  are 
susceptible  of  proof,  either  fkom  oalQn,orfkom  human  expe- 
rience^ or  from  revelation. 

When  we  look  at  the  dillerenl  religious  systems  which  have 
prevaiiei!  am.int;  the  various  di\  i-ionsof  the  human  f.imily, 
we  find  t!ic  fundamental  idea  of  the  divine  existence  con- 
tained in  them  all;  for  the  lesimionie-.of  modern  travellers 
and  of  antient  history  eoncur  to  show  thai,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  extendi^,  ti  ire  is  not  nor  ever  has  been  a  ])eoplo 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  divine  existenee,  however  de!  ised 
in  otlier  respects.  Evan  where  polytheism  and  idolatry  tuve 
existed  in  their  grossest  forms,  we  can  ^eiicralls  traee  some 
notion  of  a  supreme  divinity,  who  is  rej^arrled  as  the  origin 
of  all  other  exisicnres.  Thochasacier  of  the  wor-lup  « hicii 
IS  paid  to  the  diviiie  Being  is  aUvttys  found  to  be  maienall} 
affected  by  the  difficulty  of  conceivin;^  spiritual  ohjeet». 
Henee  tbe  almost  universal  prei-alence  of  idolatry ;  of  wbieh 
the  earliest  form  appean  to  have  been  dw  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  as  being  the  sources  of  light  and 
heat  and  all  vivifying  power,  were  regarded  as  tbe  Attest 
representatives  of  the  d.-ity.  Then  came  the  worship  of  the 
powiTs  and  objeclsof  nainrein  genera!.  The  heaven,  earth, 
and  SIMS,  the  raouiitains,  woods,  ami  rivers,  were  peopled 
with  divinities,  and  these  were  multiplied  by  a^gn- 
ing  to  many  of  them  Oxed  abodes  in  particular  places. 
Virtues  and  vices  pasaiona  lad  emotioiis,  and  even  erdi* 
nary  occupations,  were  all  personified  as  deities  so  that 

seareely  a  feeling  or  art! in  Was  left  without  sonic  divinity 
who  « as  supposed  to  leizulaie  it.  It  would  seem  too  that 
the  gt'ncral  (locinue  of  tlie  divme  government  and  protec- 
tion has  not  been  sutllcient  to  satisfy  mankind:  they  seem  lo 
want  to  have  the  deity  brought  nearer  to  them,  and  there- 
fore nearly  every  religioa  presanta  us  with  a  class  of  beings 
intormedtate  between  Ood  and  man,  under  who«e  immediate 
care  the  latter  ore  placed,  and  thus  we  get  guardian  deities 
of  countries,  cities,  families,  individuals,  and  classes.  The 
next  step  IS  the  bringing  these  divinities  into  closer  ronnee- 
tion  with  llic  ttjnses  by  adopting  some  material  object  to 
represent  them,  either  a  sy  rab  dical  imngca  statue,  or  pic^ 
tore  in  the  form  of  man,  or  even  a  living  animal.  Ibis 
IS  the  general  character  of  the  religious  systems  which 
existed  from  the  first  beg{nnin<;  of  idolatry  to  the  ('criod 
when  Chriatianhy  became  widely  diffused  (excepting  of 
oouna  tiM  Jewish  raUglon),  and  which  atfll  exista  anoog 
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noat  of  lh«  natioiis  which  hm  not  SRMtvtd  dllier  the 
Christim  or  Mobamnie^n  {hiih.  In  ticaity  alt  luch  sys- 
tems we  And  c-iperial  honours  paid  to  ibe  reprnduciive  povve:!i 
of  nature,  wliii-h  nre  often  wr)r«hinT>ed  undor  the  jjrflsscst 
forms,  as,  for  o\;riiplc,  in  iIil-  Hindu  ielif;ii>ii.  an'l  in  the 
wtii  ilup  of  Baal  and  Ashierf)th  among  the  Phenicianv,  and 
of  Diunysti!!  among  the  Greeks.  In  rel^ioM  vMeb  teach  a 
plurality  of  goA*.  the  delliM  a«B  genanUy  tapi«wnt«<t  as 
beins?  mure  or  leM  tn  a  atatis  «f  «p|Mri1ioh  (o  ea«b  othar. 
Tbia  feaiQta  has  probably  arisen  from  the  apparent  mutual 
4p|iuaitioti  of  somp  of  the  force*  which  are  found  at  work  in 
nature,  and  from  the  poetical  roiiresfutations  nf  early  mytlio- 
loger*.  The  tihimafe  effect  of  such  views  of  tht'divine  nature 
lu>-  lif-i>  i  to  invest  the  character  of  the  deilioR  with  tho^o 
attribute!!  of  ririue  and  vice  which  belongt  to  man,  leaving 
the  former  only  superior  to  the  latter  lit  their  n^ter  power 
awl  more  lenetheaed  existence  A«  •  general  prinefple.  we 
ind  that  theviewv  which  alt  natioTft  take  of  the  dirln*  ehn- 
ratf  fer  hear  a  clo<e  analogy  to  the  light  in  Whidi  th^TOSard 
the  phenomena  of  n.i'iiro. 

Ill  i!ios»  n'l  iji  1115  the  existonci-  of  <'\  il  in  ihc  world  i« 
Uu'  od  tothe  mali|>nant  efforts  of  n  bad  R<  itig.  whu  i*  viewed 
either  as  permitted  to  do  evil  for  a  lime,  '.vitli  a  \  it'w  to  the 
ultimate  aceomplithment  of  greater  good,  or  aa  batax  inde- 
pendent in  hit  oriein  and  power  of  the  fpwd  dfvinlt  j.  or  even 
M  «o  pnwerful  that  some  nations  have  Moght  to  uppoaM 
him  bv  divine  honours. 

Those  u  lit;i  us  which  ore  V  isi  d  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
uai;y  of  the  deii  v ,  nre  chiefly  <lis"inTni«bed  from  the  polythe- 
istic Kyslem-  h\  th.  ir  rec^irding  t'le  divine  ttalure  as  utlerlv 
distinct  from  nil  TTJiterial  existences,  and  as  incapable  of 
being  represent  L  .my  way  by  me.msnf  sensible  objects. 
Henoe  the  Jewish  and  Christian  and  Mohammedan  reli- 
giont  mre  hTeooneileablr  opposed  to  all  flmns  of  idoHitry. 

The  different  views  yeh  rh  nre  taken  of  human  duty  and 
respon»n»ili(y.  and  of  the  tut^ne  state  of  exintence,  are 
eerierullv  fiMin  1  to  depend  utvni  the  li>:ht  in  wliieh  tlie 
J'  IV  u  regarilfHi.  It  is  not  to  l»e  expected  that  men  should 
:iie  Kure  their  eonduct  bv  the  standard  of  a  purer  morality 
than  is  furnished  by  the  eharactera  of  their  ead».  Accord- 
inKlv  we  And  n  all  nation!!  whose  religion  is  poly tbeiiii«.  that 
their  positive  morality  ha^  hecn  low,  and  that  their  belief  in 
an  equitable  divine  ^vernment  and  in  a  future  atate  of 
re'ribution  has  Ik  eti  m  it  n^nfused  ami  vacue.  It  is  in 
Christianity  Hliinr  tha'  «r  find  a  code  of  morals  based  on 
llie  I'riiifiple  nf  iitn\ers:il  hive,  and  a  di-.tr  annOQIMMDMnt  Of 
a  future  Ht«te  of  rewards  and  punislunents. 

With  regard  to  the  dootriim of  suiisf  n  t  on  for  sin.  we  find 
in  most  naiiona  aome  Iraeea  of  the  belief  that*  withoitt 
ahaddinf  of  blood  there  is  no  remiaaion  :*  and,  aa  a  eoiMe> 
qoenee  of  this  belief,  the  practice  of  propitiaiins  the  deity 
bv««eriflce.  In  no  religion  however,  except  Christianity,  do 
we  llfid  ,inv  eli'ir  or  eon^iste  it  dii<-trine  of  the  meiiii-4  bv  | 
wliii  li  an  I- on  uieni  is  i>i<n  ided,  and  of  the  course  through 

-aIim'1,  individii'iis  must  p:iRs  to aoonra tho heneflta  of  that 
atonement  fATONEMRNT.] 

In  their  inSaenco  vpon  the  social  system,  all  religions, 
exeept  Christianity,  appear  to  have  frjled  in  prodncinK  that 
apiirit  of  eelf-mtraint  and  benerelenee  whieh  is  the  hest  se- 
curity for  pene?  and  prosi'<'r:(v  nf  aiiv  community.  Riit 
in  ifistitut)iig  a  romparison  on  tliis  jioint.  we  tnust  not 
judge  by  the  state  of  thint^  existin;:  ni  anv  community 
which  pro/cMM  "n  certain  reliixiun.  but  we  must  inquire 
shcther  in  that  community  the  religion  in  question  exists 
in  1  i-f^^nnine  form,  as  determined  by  the  documents  in  whieh 
its  t  nn'  iiites  are  embodied,  or  by  any  other  testof  aehnow- 
leilged  authority.  If.  for  example,  there  exist  any  sacred 
hooks  fo  which  all  the  profesinra  of  any  reli^on  appeal  as 
coiil:ii(iin^'  liie  ler.ets  of  their  religion,  we  must  Oist  refer 
to  ilu'ui  to  'est  the  punU  of  the  reliirious  sv>.tetn  of  a  eoni- 
tnuuitv.  hef.ire  we  iiiil-j;i!  of  the  influence  ol"  that  svstem  on 
society.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that 
Chri'iiianity.  in  proportion  to  the  purity  in  which  it  has 
existed  in  any  nation,  has  tended  to  produee  panw  and  eon- 
tentment,  benevolenee  and  {ndoatry,  snbffliasion  to  the  au>  < 
thority  of  the  law.  and  rci;ard  for  the  ri|;ht.>s  of  every  class 
and  individual,  to  an  extent  never  approached  by  any  na- 
tion nrofe^sm^  ;i  different  relitrjon.  But,  whatever  views  ■ 
mav  bo  entei  triinefl  of  the  respective  powers  of  different  | 
rpl;j,uoiis  in  keepin<j  a  serial  >*\st.-m  tofjetlier,  this  fact  at 
k']i.>t  seems  established  by  evidence,  that  this  object  cannot 
\k;  effected  without  some  religion.  All  great  legislatora 
haia  naed  religion  as  the  great  bond  of  their  institutions. 


and  insi«M«  an  fta^Mnt  in  histoiT  in  whidi  religious  con 
•identions  have  been  the  neana  of  aecomplishing  or  fru:;- 

trating  great  politi.  al  olpjecU.  Of  tlie  converge  cx(K;riment 
we  are  almost  witiiout  an  example.  But  it  i»  very  probable 
thai  tlie  unarchy  of  the  French  '  Reign  of  Terror,'  In  which 
iliu  ^ueiai  system  was  for  a  lime  diaaolved,  had  Osehief  oauso 
in  the  geoatnl  pnvalenoe  of  ioitffanMiia  mnoog  th» 
people. 

The  limits  of  this  artiele  will  noi  allow  of  a  detailed 
examinatioa  and  compariaon  of  the  teneu  of  different  re- 
ligions. An  aeoonnt  of  the  religions  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  World  will  be  found  under  their  rcspeclive 
ariielu3>.  Tu  those  articles  the  reader  is  refen  ed  fur  the  tacts 
by  which  he  toty  jiidgo  «f  th«  opiniona  wbkh  are  hetn 
expressed. 

REMAINDER.  An  cMMo  In  remainder  ia  doBnad  by 
Coke  to  be  'a  remnant  of  an  osialo  in  lands  or  tenements, 
expectant  on  a  pariieular  estate,  crsated  together  with  the 
^amo  at  one  lime.'  According  to  this  definition,  it  must  be 
an  estate  in  lands  or  tenements,  including  incorporeal  here- 
diiaiuents,  as  tvw^  and  lulus;  and  it  is  an  eslait-  which  at 
the  time  ot  iiH  erealiuti  Is  Hut  an  oitate  in  pusaetision,  but  an 
estate  tlie  enjo>tiieHt  of  which  is  deferred.  The  etiiate  in 
remainder  may  exist  in  lands  or  baiedilamonta  held  for 
an  estate  of  inheritance  or  for  life.  It  mast  beoteatodat 
Iheauaatinowiih  the  preceding  estate,  and  by  the  same  in- 
atrament;  hut  a  will  and  a  eodied  are  for  this  purpose  the 
same  instrument.  A  remainder  ma\  be  limited  by  appoint- 
ment, whi'  li  i^  an  cxeculiuu  of  a  j>owei  created  by  the  in- 
strument that  creates  the  particular  estate  :  for  the  instru- 
ment of  appointroenl  is  legally  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
original  instrument.  A  remainosr  may  also  be  created  either 
by  deed  or  by  will;  and  either  according  iotha  roleaaf  th« 
common  law,  or  hy  the  opention  of  the  Statute  of  Uata, 
which  is  now  the  more  usual  means. 

Ifa  man  seised  in  fee  simple  grants  lands  lo  A  for  ye^rs 
or  for  life,  and  then  to  B  and       heirN.  R  lias  tlio  remamder 
in  fet\  winch  IS  a  present  inlcreatt  or  uslaie,  aud  he  iias  con- 
liequenily  a  prc«enl  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  lands 
upon  the  determination  of  A's  estate ;  or,  in  other  words,  be 
has  a  vested  estate,  which  is  called  a  vested  remainder.  A 
reversion  differs  ftom  a  fanainder  in  aeverai  raspecla.  Bo 
who  grants  an  estate  or  estates  out  of  his  own  estate,  retains 
as  bis  reversion  wlialever  he  does  not  t;rant:  and  upon  the 
determination  of  ilie  esiaie  or  estates  which  be  has  granted, 
theland  reverts  to  him.  Tlisjre  may  bo  several  renKundeis  and 
a  reverBkun  expectant  on  them.    If  A,  tenant  in  feeMmple, 
limits  his  estate  to  B  for  years,  with  remainder  lo  C  for  life, 
withramainder  to  D  in  tail,  this  limitation  does  not  exhaust 
the  estate  in  Ibo  simple.  By  the  limitation  B  beooraea  tonant 
in  posieesion  for  years,  C  mu  a  vested  remainder  for  life,  D  a 
vested  remainaer  in  tail,  and  A  has  the  reversion  in  fee.  If 
the  limitation  by  A  exhaust  the  whole  estate,  us  it  v  ould  have 
done  in  the  precodtn?  instance  if  the  limitalum  had  been 
to  C  and  his  heirs.  A  has  no  estate  left.    It  is  a  necessary 
consequence  that  if  a  man  grants  ail  his  estate,  he  can  grant 
nothing  more ;  and  therefore  the  grant  of  any  estate  after 
an  oataie  in  foe  oiople  is  void  as  a  remainder.  Indeed  the 
word  lamainder  impliea  that  what  is  gnnttd  ■»  suoh  is 
either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  aomoifaing  wbleh  Still  imwins 
of  the  original  ci^tate. 

The  estate  which  precedes  the  estate  in  remainder  or  in 
reversion  is  called  the  partietUar  estate,  being  a  particula  or 
portion  of  all  the  estate  which  is  limited  ;  and  the  particular 
estate  may  be  any  estate  except  an  estate  at  will,  and  an 
astnte  in  1^  simple.  It  must  tbercdbro  be  oitiMran  osUte 
foryonrs,  or  for  life,  or  in  tail. 

Eaiatca  ibr  years  may  be  granted  to  commence  at  a  ftature 
time;  but  by  the  rules  of  the  comn;  ;i  \:.rv,  no  estate  office* 
hold  can  lie  created  to  coinmeHce  ai  a  lutuie  time.  If  there- 
fore such  an  estate  of  freehold  is  nranle<l.  there  must  be 
ertttted  at  the  same  time  an  estate  lor  years,  which  shall 
rx>ntinne  till  the  time  fixed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate 
of  freehold.  If  a  fre«bold  remainder  expectant  on  an  estate 
for  yeara  is  created  at  eommen  law,  there  must  be  llvwy  of 
i-oisin  to  the  tenant  Ibr  yenrs.  for  it  is  necessary  that  the 
freehold  should  pass  to  the  grantee  at  the  time  of  the  grant, 
and  tbe  iiveiy  to  the  tenant  for  years  enures  to  gitne  n 
seism  to  him  to  whom  the  estate  of  free!»oltl  is  granted. 

A  remainder  cannot  be  granted  so  as  imt  lo  lake  eilbct 
immediately  on  the  determination  of  the  particular  estate. 
If  there  fti  any  interval  left  betwean  the  particular  esute 
and  the  lOOMinder  in  ttaoir  ciwtion,  the  mnainder  ia  aboo* 
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MiAf  vomL  a  gnnt  of  an  wtatt  to  A,  one  day  after 
tbe  detennination  ihereof  to  B.  is  a  void  remainder. 

Estates  in  remainder  are  cither  vested  or  contmgrent.  The 
Teiuiii  1  ler  may  vest,  at  the  lime  of  the  hmiiaii  uri,  i  r  it  ri;ay 
vo<tl  afiertvardj»:  in  eitber  case  the  rcEaainder-man  aix^uires 
an  estate  in  the  land,  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  en- 
titlad  upon  the  datmaiiiaiioa  oT  the  praaadii^  oMato.  But 
it  maj  ba^pan  ifaa*  ft  fMtod  iMmindar  nuy  now  baaooM 
an  esute  in  poaieoBWi. 

A  vestod  remaindor  la  aa  eaCato  which,  by  the  terma  of 
the  ori^iiiiil  limitation  or  conveyance,  is  limited  or  conveyeil 
imootidtLiufially.  If  a  reroainaer  is  not  vested,  it  in  con- 
tingent. 

A  contingent  remainder  is  defined  by  Fearneto  be  '  a 
remainder  limited  aowto  depend  on  an  event  or  condition 
vhieb  majr  never  happen  or  b«  perfimned,  or  whieh  may  oot 
happen  or  be  perlbnned  till  after  tbe  drtominatkm  M  the 

precedin:^  estnlc."  Accordingly  it  is  the  J  imitation  of  the 
remainder  whicit  is  conditbnal,  and  there  13  no  remainder 
limited  or  given  until  the  condition  happens  or  is  perfonneil. 
Tlie  uncertainty  of  the  remainder  becoming  an  estate  in 
possession  is  no  part  of  tbe  notion  of  a  contingent  remain- 
der ;  Ibr  tbia  kind  of  aocertainty  may  exist,  as  already  ob- 
aemd,  in  tbe  eaaa  of  vaated  remainders. 

Feame  has  made  Ibur  daiaea  of  ooottngent  remainders, 
to  some  one  of  which  he  considers  that  alt  kinds  of  contin- 
gi  i.t  M  iriuindora  may  be  reduced,  but  he  adds  that  '!*v<-rui 
ca&cB  whicli  tall  literally  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  Last 
of  those  four  daKriptiam^  am  noffonbaleaa  lanlud  among 
vested  eautes.* 

The  Hiat  class  is,  *  where  the  remainder  depends  entirely 
on  a  contingent  determination  of  tbe  preceding  aalaie 
itself;'  or,  as  it  may  be  explained,  where  a  tremaindar  is 
lim  ted  to  take  effect  only  on  the  happening  of  a  speciflod 
coiiiingent  event  which  is  to  determine  the  preceding 
o!«tate,  and  is  not  to  take  effect  if  preceding  estate 
determines  in  any  other  way.  An  example  usually  ^iven 
is  the  following  A  makes  a  feoffment  to  the  u&e  of  B  till 
C  letunia  from  Romab  and  after  C's  return,  then  to  D  in 
ten.  In  tbia  ease  B  baa  an  estate  which  will  determine 
either  upon  Cs  return  from  Rome  or  by  bis  own  death ; 
but  the  remain.ier  is  limited  to  D  only  upon  the  happenins; 
of  a  specified  event  which  may  never  happen;  and  if  B's 
estate  determine  by  liis  death,  or  by  forfeiture,  winch  is 
51  (ble.  no  estate  \i  hmited  to  D.  There  is  then  no  limitation 
to  O,  except  conditionally,  and  hia  estate  ia  therefore  con- 
tittRant. 

The  aaeeodi  elaaa  iai  *  where  ioma  luioafftain  «f«nl,uneon- 
neeted  with  and  oottataral  to  the  detarmination  «f  the  pre- 
ceding estate,  is  by  the  nature  of  the  limitation  to  precede 
the  remainder.'  This  class  i*  easily  distinguished  from  the 
first,  by  the  circumslunre  that  the  uncertain  eveiil  upon 
which  the  lemauidcr  u  limited,  is  ontireiy  independent  of 
the  manner  m  which  the  pmwding  esute  may  or  must 
determine.  The  following  ia  nn  anmple :  If  a  grant  is  made 
to  A  (br  life,  remainder  to  B  fbr  Hfti,  and  if  B  die  before  A. 
vemainder  to  C  for  life,  tbe  uncertain  event  of  B's  dying 
before  A  is  quite  independent  of  the  detisrmination  of  A's 
e^ttate,  but  the  limitation  of  (7a  eatato  dapandl  on  tbia  un- 
certain event  happeninj;. 

In  both  these  cLissc*  of  remainders,  the  event  on  whicli 
the  remainder  is  to  lake  effect  is  absolutely  uncertain;  in 
the  two  following  elamei*  the  events  on  which  the  remain- 
data  are  limited  are  evanla  wbioh  oartainljr  muet  happen, 
and  the  twntinKency  ansae  IhMtt  the  nncertajnty  of  the  time 

wht'ii  tt:i  V  will  happen. 

The  lliiiil  class  is,  *  where  a  remainder  is  limited  to  take 
effect  upon  an  evenl,  which,  lliough  it  cerimiil;.  [nust  happen 
some  time  or  other,  yet  may  not  happen  till  after  the  deter- 
mination of  tbe  particular  estate.  The  following  is  an 
•sample:— a  pant  ia  made  to  J.  8.  for  life^  and  aner  the 
death  of  J.  D.  the  lands  10  tomain  to  another  in  fee.  Tliout^  h 
it  is  certain  that  J.  D.  must  die.  this  event,  upon  which  the 
limitation  in  fee  i»  to  take  effect,  may  not  happen  till  after 
the  detortnmation  of  the  lif«  Ci^latu  of  J.  S. 

The  fourth  class  is.  '  where  a  remainder  is  limited  to  a 
person  nut  osceriained,  or  not  in  being  at  the  time  when 
such  limitation  is  made.'  Tlie  followiug  is  an  example: — 
a  grant  is  made  tu  A  for  liftb  nmainder  to  tbe  right  heirs 
of  J.  S.  Now  aa  J.  S.  can  htm  no  beir  till  be  is  dead,  and 
18  he  may  not  die  till  after  the  detennination  of  the  par- 
ticular estate,  such  remainder  Ls conti  l .  If  rui  estate  is 
limited  to  two  parsons  for  liie,  with  reiuamder  in  fee  to  tbe 


anxvivDr,  the  nrnaindar'  ia  oontingaBl^heemMa  i 

which  vUl  be  the  survivor. 

Tbe  first  class  of  remainders  mentioned  by  Feame  baa 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  case:*  of  conditional  or 
contingent  limitaiiotis,  which,  though  not  valid  in  convey- 
ance* at  common  law,  are  valid  wulun  certain  limits  in  wills 
and  in  conveyances  under  the  Statute  of  Uses.  Tbe  die* 
Unetion  between  tbe  two  things  may  be  somewhat  diAenlt 
to  apprebeod,  bnt  atill  tbera  ia  a  aubatantial  diatiiMtkm. 

In  the  first  elaaa  of  renainden,  the  aetata  in  nmunder 
IS  1  t  )  take  effect  as  a  remainder  upon  a  determination 

of  the  preceding  estate  according  to  the  original  limitation  . 
it  does  not  defc  ii  »t  ibndge  the  preceding  estate,  but  it  is 
limited  to  commeuce  when  the  preceding  estate  deierminea 
by  the  happening  of  that  contU||ene7  which  is  originallj 
declared  to  ben  limit  of  iuduralaan.  In  tbe  oaao  of  con- 
ditional linnlaliana,  tbe  event  on  which  tbe  eonditional  limi- 
tation is  to  take  effect  is  an  event  independent  of  tbe  measure 
of  tho  prcviDUS  estate,  which  measure  is  precisely  a*cor- 
taine<l  by  the  terms  of  the  orijiiiiai  limitation.  In  ihe  cuse 
of  a  contingent  remainder,  the  »ecuiid  limitation  takes  effec* 
as  being  a  remnant  which  exists,  and  is  capable  of  being 
limited  over  upon  tbe  contingent  event  laking  place.  If  llto 
first  estate  be  limited  in  fee.  ae  a  limitation  to  the  uao  of  A 
and  his  beita  till  C  returns  from  Rome,  and  after  tbo  return 
of  C  to  the  use  of  B  in  fee,  this  limiution  to  B  cannot  be  a 
remainder,  because  the  whole  estate  has  been  alread  \  I-miu-l. 
and  there  is  notbinjr  left  to  limit  over.  If  the  liiiiitiiuoii  is 
to  A  for  life,  and  if  C  return  from  Rome,  then  to  B  in  fee, 
the  life  estate  of  A  may  be  defeated  by  the  return  of  C,  in 
whiob  event  B's  estate  commences,  and  is  not  merely  a 
remnant  limited  OA  the  expiration  of  A'a  life  aaUttc^  bnt  it 
comprises  part  of  the  eatate  limited  to  A;  it  is  therefore  not 
a  remainder  according  to  tbe  definition.  Both  tliese  are 
cases  of  conditional  limitation,  by  which  an  estate  of  a  de- 
finite measure  is  limited,  and  upon  the  happening  of  somo 
event  which  in  no  way  affects  tne  original  measure  of  tbe 

C receding  estate^  that  estate  is  to  determine  before  its  regu- 
ur  determination  aeeording  to  the  original  limiution,  and 
tbe  eitale  so  oonditionally  limited  is  to  take  effect  in  posses 
sion.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  a  remainder 
cannot  take  effect  at  common  law  so  as  to  defeat  or  abridge 
the  particular  < -  uuc  :  a  limitation  having  that  effect  woul  1 
not  be  a  reaiamdur.  but  if  limited  at  common  law  would  be 
void ;  and  if  limited  by  a  will  or  by  a  oonvayMMO  to  U80^  it 
would  take  effect  in  another  way. 

The  exception  to  the  third  class  of  contingent  remaiadera 
is  of  thia  kind.  The  event  on  which  the  remainder  is  li- 
mited over,  is  an  event  which  must  happen  some  time,  and 
may  happen  after  the  determination  of  the  particular  estate 
the  remainder  is  therefore  strictly  contingent.  But  if  the 
probability  of  the  event  ha)>peiiing  after  the  delerramalion 
of  tbe  particular  estate  is  very  small,  the  remainder  is  held 
to  be  vested.  The  following  is  an  example: — a  limitatian 
to  A  for  eidttrreuak  if  B  shall  aoloim  live;  and  after  tbe 
death  of  B;  to  C  tn  f^.  In  thia  ease  B,  a  person  in  being, 
may  outlive  the  utni  vst  limit  of  A's  estate  feighly  yeai si ; 
but  the  probabiht.y  ui  ilus  event  is  very  small,  and  accuid- 
ingly  C's  estate  is  held  to  be  vested. 

The  numerous  exceptions  to  tbe  fourth  clau  of  contingent 
remainders  are  comprehended  in  what  ia  called  tha  Rum  in 
Shelley's  case,  of  which  a  complete  expoaition  ta  |pvan  in 
Fearno's  *  Essay  on  Contingent  Reroainden;*  andui  Pmo- 
ton's  '  Treatise  on  Estates '  (vol.  i.).  Tbe  nature  of  this  rule 
may  be  generally  stated  as  foUom: — If  lands  are  limited, 
eiiher  by  deed  or  will,  to  a  man  for  life,  and  after  his  death 
to  his  heimor  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the  limitation  to  tbo 
heirs  would  ap}>car  to  be  a  contingent  remainder  accoiding 
to  ilie  detinition  of  the  fourth  class  of  contingent  remain- 
ders, for  the  heirs  are  pmoBa  who  cannot  be  ascertained 
till  the  death  of  tbe  panon  to  whom  the  aaiate  for  life  is 
given.  But  it  is  an  old  role  of  lawthat  the  estate  so  limited 
I0  the  heirs  or  the  heirs  of  tho  bixly  takes  immediate  effect 
ai  an  estate  in  the  ancestor,  and  therefore,  in  ihe  former 
case,  A  takes  un  estate  of  freehold  with  a  vested  remainder 
4n  fee.  His  life  estate  is  consequently  merged  in  his  re* 
mainder  in  fee,  and  he  becomes  tenant  in  fee  simple  in 
possession.  If  an  eatate  for  lifob  or  an  eatate  tail,  ia  inter- 
posed between  the  eatate  for  lifo  to  the  aneoiliw  and  die 
remainder  to  his  lieirs  or  the  heirs  of  bis  body,  still  this  re- 
mainder is  vested  in  tbe  ancestor,  just  in  the  <iame  way  as 
if  It  were  limited  to  him  and  h:s  nr  rs,  01  ii.  hiinandtbe 
heura  of  his  body.  Tbua  when  A  takes  an  esuto  for  liiii. 
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linder  to  B  ftv  tMb,  raoiiiiidar  to  C  in  tail,  remainder  to 
th«  rieht  heirs  of  A.  this  nltiiiiat*  msainder  it  a  vctled  n- 

tnainder  in  fee  in  A.  ami,  after  hii  d«aUi  and  tbe  dttsnni- 
nation  of  tbe  intermi  1;  U';/  estates,  his  heir  will  take  by 
descent.  But  ntses  uuli.ii  \hin  rule  are  not  (iroperly 
exceptions,  at  cusc^  Nvhich  by  the  operation  of  tho  rule  are 
•xeloded  from  the  fourth  cla^  of  oootingent  remainders. 

Tbwe  is  another  exception  to  tbe  fourth  class,  which  is 
■Uowad  in  d«Tiaea,  wbei*  it  eta  bv  clmrty  infSmed  from 
fn*  partimUr  expretstons  m  the  will,  tint  a  limitation  to  the 
heir  special  of  a  person  tbcn  living  is  intended  as  a  desig- 
nuiioii  of  a  particular  person.  In  sueh  case  the  remainder 
will  vest;  for  the  conclusion  is.  nu',  iImi  the  testator  in- 
teodiid  lu  liuiil  ttie  e»tale  by  way  ot  cotiun^^cnt  remainder 
to  such  person  as  should  be  aseertained  to  he  hctr  by  the 
daalh  of  hiaanoeator,  but  that  be  intended  by  tin  word 
*  bain*  aaoiinipaiiifld  «iib  ibaolbar  «i|inHioaa  la  tba  will,  to 
daaignata  a  pwiiettlir  penoo. 

Tne  following  is  an  appatant  eseeption  to  tbe  flrtt  elass 
of  contin^'ent  remainders.  In  settlements  lands  are  ofien 
limited  to  the  use  of  A  for  life,  and  after  the  detei mnialion 
of  thut  estate  by  forfeiture  or  o:!;  ;  .  is  '  n  bi»  lifetmie,  to 
tho  u»e  of  B  and  iua  heirs  dunnj;  tho  life  uf  A,  tu  trust  lor 
A.  and  to  preserve  the  contingent  remainders;  and  after 
the  death  of  A.  to  the  iiaa  of  tbe  flnt  and  other  aoDa  of  A 
•ooeeasively  in  tail  male,  &e.  Tbit  oMato  to  tbe  uaa  of  B 
and  his  heirs  during  the  life  of  A  is  the  estate  given  to 
trustees  to  support  the  subsequent  contingent  limitations ; 
and  in  order  that  such  estate  to  B  and  his  lieirs  may  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  it  "must  be  vcsied.  Aci:ordiii<;ly  it 
haa  long  been  iield  that  ihii  linniatiun  ^lve^  the  trustees  a 
Tested  freehold  esute,  which  wiil  therefore  support  the  con- 
tingent remainders.  The  reason  given  by  Faama  Ibt  this 
«*tato  being  vested  ii,  that  tbe  tniitoei  bave  a  pnoaoteapar 
dty  to  toka  the  ertate  whenever  it  beaomea  Taeant  He 
observes,  'The  present  capacity  of  taking  effect  in  possession 
if  Ibu  uoasession  were  lo  becume  vacant,  and  not  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  possession  will  become  vacant  befure  the 
estate  limited  in  remainder  determinea.  universally  distin- 
guishes a  fvatod  nnwindar  ffom  one  tliat  ia  oentiacant.' 
Cp.  216.) 

U  wa  a^t  thia  test,  it  la  daar  that  tbe  limiution  to 
trmloaa  to  pnawa  rontingant  roaaindaia  ia  not  a  linitar 
tion  of  diet  kind  whieh  is  tneloded  in  tbe  first  elHaof  eon- 

tingent  reinaimJern.  fjr  the  limitations  in  remainder  of  that 
cla»^  aie  III  take  effect  as  liiniiations  only  iiti  ihe  hapi>enin^ 
of  a  specitietl  contingent  event  which  determines  the  pre- 
ceding estate,  and  not  on  the  happening  of  other  events  • 
wbidiaajror  nmat  determine  the  preceding  e^itate.  If  then  i 
a  Umitotion  over  ia  to  Uke  effect  on  the  happening  of  an  on- 
caitain  event,  and  not  on  tbe  happening  of  any  oiber  event, 
tbere  ia  iMthing  limited  as  a  remainder  till  the  uncertain 
event  has  happened.  But  tbe  estate  to  the  trustees  is  so 
given  as  to  take  effei  t  as  a  limitalion  any  event  hap- 

petiing  which  shall  determine  tbe  estate  of  A  in  his  lifetime. 
There  is  ihereforo  a  clear  distinction  between  tbe  two  ca.'-es  I 
a«  to  the  capacity  of  talun^  effiset  in  possession.   But  this 

3iei^  of  toking  efbet  in  poMaaaion  whenever  the  pre- 
Bg  estate  becomes  vaoant,  can  hardly  be  used  aa  a 
mean*  of  aaeertaining  whether  die  tnnleee  Invea  veated 
estate.  An  estate  is  vested  when  tbere  is  either  a.  i>resent 
right  uf  present  enjoyment  or  a  present  riRht  to  a  future 
enjoyment.  A  veiled  remainder  is  not  Hi  -  iMrnu-r,  but  it  is 
the  latter :  tho  right  is  ascertained  and  the  enjoyment  is 
merely  deferred.  But  the  present  right  to  a  future  enjoy- 
ment is  a  present  capaeity  to  enjoy  wbenever  the  time  for 
enjoyment  comes.  ThiONihra  a  present  eapadtjr  to  enjoy  if 
tbe  poaaewion  beeottiaa  vaoant  ia  a  vetted  mnainder,  and  a 
vested  remainder  ia  a  prewnt  earacity  to  enjoy  if  tiie  pos- 
session becomes  vacant ;  but  whetlier  in  a  given  case  such 
present  capacity  or  such  vested  remainder  {which  is  the 
same  llnng)  actually  exists,  is  the  matter  to  bo  lieteiiniiied. 
The  rule  then  which  is  to  be  the  test  whether  a  remainder 
18  vaitod  or  oontinfont,  ii  merely  a  deachption  of  a  vested 
tmawdar  m  othar  and  equivalent  wocda ;  and  the  oonoli^ 
lion  is  (bat  a  remainder  ia  vested  and  not  eontingant  when 
it  is  vested.  Now,  aii  the  verv  notion  of  q  eoiitin(:ent  a-s  di<i- 
tinguished  from  a  vested  remainder  depends  upon  the 
limitation  of  the  remainder  beiii^'  conditional  or  uncondi- 
tional, it  follows  that  there  is  no  l«tst  of  a  contingent  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  vested  remainder,  except  by  means  of  the 
wafda  in  wbteb  tbe  linitotioik  of  tba  nmaindar  ia  ex- 


An  estate  to  A  Ibr  Ufa,  with  remainder  to  B  during  tba 
life  of  A,  would  bo  a  void  remainder,  but  for  tba  legal  poa* 

sibility  of  A's  estate  being  foifeited  or  aurrendereir  in  bis 
liteiime  Tins  lejjal  possibiliiy  is  al>  >  i^r  i  -deied  as  one  of 
the  regular  modes  in  which  .W  e>tule  luay  deteriimie,  I  hal  is. 
aaoneof  the  modes  by  which  it  is  liable  to  determine  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  tbe  original  limiiauori.  Fur  if  it  is  not 
so  considered,  the  esUle  to  B  ia  in  the  nature  of  a  condi* 
tional  limitotinni  Now.anaitaiaittigbtbeUoiitad  apen  tba 
datotwfaiationof  A'slifeeatatoby  ftifcitutaoratbanriie  In 
his  lifetime,  either  for  the  i)eriod  of  A's  life,  or  Ibr  a  looter 
period  than  A's  life,  as  fur  instance  to  B  and  hts  heirs.  But 
such  a  limitation  to  B  and  his  heirs  is  in  ihe  furm  of  a  con- 
tingent remainder,  for  by  the  terms  of  the  limitaiiun  it  is 
made  upon  a  condition  which  may  never  be  fuUllled;  and 
there  is  a  mode  by  which  A's  estate  must  determine,  namely, 
his  death,  in  wbioh  event  nothing  iii  limited  to  B  and 
his  heirs.  If  the  eatato  to  B  and  hi«  heirs  were  limited 
upon  any  determination  of  A's  sstato  in  bis  lifeline,  or  upon 
the  death  of  A,  it  would  be  a  vested  remaimler,  for  it  would 
be  iimitad  in  all  even ta,  and  therefore  not  conditionally 
limileti.  Now.  the  estate  to  the  trustees  to  preserve  con- 
tingent remainders  during  tbe  life  of  A,  only  difftirs  from 
such  last-mentioned  limitation  in  not  containing  any  limita- 
tion upon  tbe  event  of  A'a  death.  But  a  limitation  to  tba 
tnistees  npon  tba  event  of  A's  dasth  isunneoeaaarv  for  tbe 
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fiurpose  or  giving  a  vested  remainder,  because 
imited  to  the  trustees  determines  with  A's  life.  There  is 
therefore  no  cuiiiingent  event  upon  which  the  estate  lo  lliu 
trustees  during  the  life  of  A  is  limited,  but  it  u  limited  m 
all  events,  that  is,  unconditionally,  and  dwialbM  it  is  not  m 
contingent  remainder. 

A  dil&oulty  arises  from  thafbrm  of  the  words  in  which  tbe 
limitotionismadetfiir  thaaitatoisliinitod  upontbe  deiermi- 
oatioa.  be.  of  A's  estate,  and  these  worda  apparently  expresa 
a  cond  i  t  i  n  But  these  words  in  themselves  are  not  w  ords  of 
condiiiuii,  uiiv  more  than  a  limitation  to  A  for  Ufe.  and  upon 
bis  death  to  Band  his  heirs.  They  merely  denote  the  eventa 
on  tbe  happening  of  which  tbe  estate  is  to  take  effect  in  pos- 
seuion.  The  events  which  are  to  determine  the  life  entate  of 
A.  and  upon  wbioh  tbe  limitotion  over  is  made,  are  not  cx- 
trinsioavants,  sueh  as  the  raturh  of  B  from  Rome.  A  litmiu- 
tion  over  on  tbe  event  of  B's  retaroing  from  Rone  would 
be  ft  oonditional  limiution  to  defeat  A's  life  estate.  But 
the  events  on  which  A's  life  estate  may  determine  beforo 
his  death,  are  events  lo  which  such  an  estate  is  incident; 
and  these  events  mav  fix  its  measure,  as  well  as  the  death 
of  A.  The  estate  to  (he  trustees  for  the  life  of  A  is  there- 
fore clearly  an  estate  analogous  in  its  limitation  to  an  estato 
limited  over  on  the  death  of  A;  tba  only  dilbrence  being 
that  A's  death  an  event  that  most  happen,  and  tbe  for- 
feiture, Sic.  are  events  which  may  happen.  An  eistate  limited 
over  by  way  of  remainder  upon  the  happening  of  any  of  all 
the  events  by  -li  li  i!iu  previous  estate  may  delermine,  is 
clearly  not  a  contingent  remainder  within  any  of  the  four 
classes  deOned  by  Fearne.  But  the  estate  to  the  trustees  and 
Uieir  heirs  generally,  upon  the  determination  of  A's  listato  iu 
his  lifetime  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise,  without  adding 
*  during  tbe  life  of  A,'  is  clearly  conditional ;  for  by  tba 
terms  of  the  limitatkm  nothing  is  limited  to  the  tniilaes 
except  in  tbe  event  of  A's  estate  determining  in  certain 
ways  in  which  it  may  determine,  and  nothing  is  limited 
in  the  tveiit  of  its  deteriniiung  by  hit  death,  an  event 
that  must  happen.  U  is  not  tho  words,  '  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  A's  estate  by  forfeiture  or  otherwise  in  his  life- 
time,' which  make  tbe  astole  to  tbe  trustees  and  their  heirs 
generally  a  limitation  of  a  remainder  upon  a  condition;  but 
it  is  tlie  circumstance  of  theirctate  being  for  a  hmglT  partOil 
than  tho  life  nf  A,  and  nothing  being  limited  to  them  on  the 
event  of  A's  estate  determining  by  his  death,  which  ren- 
ders the  limitation  conditional.  This  kind  o  contingent 
remainder  is  however  hardly  included  in  Feanie  s  first  class; 
and  it  seems  to  form  a  fifth  class  of  contingent  remainders. 

Ao  ostata  iiBilar  to  Aa  estate  to  trustees  to  preserve  eon- 
tingant ramaindar  oeeunt  in  the  ordinacy  limitatkma  to 
usee  to  bar  dower  in  pmehase^ee^  where,  after  the  Innito* 
tion  lolbe  purcbft-scr  for  bis  life,  and  before  the  limitation 
of  the  fee,  an  estate  is  interposed  to  u  tru>le«  uiid  lu»  heirs 
d  irii  l;  me  life  of  the  purcluuser:  the  ubjeci  being,  by  ihe 
inierpositiun  uf  a  viii^lml  freehold  remainder,  to  prevent  the 
purchaser  from  taking  such  estate  as  will  entitle  his  wife  to 
dower.  Tbe  like  obstfvations  apply  to  this  estate  of  the 
trpstMtobar  dowaraa  tolhaattato  of  tbe  trustees  to  pre* 
« 
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•erve  contin?eiU  remainders.  This  further  ohM-Tvation  | 
appUt^  iij  buili  esiaies:  ibuy  tail  lu  Liecmne  i;statf>i  in  p>is-  \ 
KO.•>^lol)  iiot  (roin  any  coiuiiijieiici  attarlu-il  lo  tlu  n  i.ui  >ti  i  i 
either  in  wunUur  suImuik-u,  but  becaiuo  the  ttttiaitts  ilieia- 
•eUas  mcpira  before  or  at  the  name  mowcot  Willi  the  fUti- 
eular  e*iaie,  a  circuautance  whicb  never  pnwnu  a  ra* 
mainder  front  vesting.  Thus,  a  limiutioii  to  A  Ibr  Ufa  with 
mnaindvr  to  B  for  life,  give*  B  a  vestttd  remaitidor;  and 
even  if  the  Umitation  to  B  were  expressly  made  '  in  case  he 
shall  »ur%'i%i!  A,' -till  tlio  rLinaituler  to  H  would  be  ve?ti'ii. 
The  rca^'On  ut'  ihi:^  appears  tu  be,  lhal  uulwitbistuiiding  tliv 
words  uf  oontinecncy,  there  is  no  real  contingency  attached 
to  ibe  remainder  except  that  of  ilk  possible  determination 
b«(bratb«  pariicuUr  estate.  The  force  of  this  observation 
will  «|i|inr  wiian  it  is  con«id»ir94  ttuu  •  limitaitan  to  A  lor 
life  With  remainder  to  B  end  hie  twin  in  case  he  tbell  lur* 

Vive  A,  i;ivcs  ai  ouim^i'ui  ri'maimU'r  to  H,  while,  as  alri-ady 
ob^er^od.  a  liiii.iatiDu  I  i  .\  lor  I  iff  wilh  iLiiiauu]i,T  Uj  B  lor 
life  in  caselii'  ■-■lall  Mu  vive  A.  <:ives  a  \es!wl  remainder  to  B. 

The  impurtiiiict!  ol  this  subiei:t  must  be  au  apology  for 
these  remarks.  The  limitation  to  the  trustees  to  ptesene 
eoDtingent  remainders  may,  o#ing  to  earaleisnoM  or  other 
cauaes.  be  expreued  in  tarns  diffetent  fhtoi  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Thus  the  limitation  might  bo  to  the  trustees  and 
their  heirs  upon  the  deierminatioii  of  A's  life  estate  by  for- 
feiture or  otherwise  in  his  iiji  ittne,  without  the  words  dui- 
in({  (he  life  of  A  ;'  or  it  iiugtu  be  to  the  trustees  and  tbetr 
heirs  upon  the  determination  of  A's  life  cHiatc  by  forfeiture 
or  oihenrise,  without  the  words  '  durin»  tlie  Lfe  of  A.'  In 
the  fotintar  caao  the  limitation  would  be  contingent ;  in  the 
latter  a  vestod  remainder  in  fee  would  pass  to  the  trustees 
and  tlieir  heirs:  in  both  cases  the  object  of  the  settlement 
might  fail  to  be  MTur^d.* 

A  contingent  leinamder  may  intervene  between  the  par* 
ticuiar  esiaic  and  oilier  lira  nations  over,  and  yet  the  sub- 
sequent limitations  may  be  vested,  if  made  to  a  person  in 
g'se,  provided  the  eontingent  limitation  is  hot  in  fee  simple. 
The  eontiageatiwiMindw  itieir  may  also  vast,  and  then  be- 
eome  an  esiale  interpoaod  between  the  mnieiilar  estate.and 
the  subjiequent  vested  limitalioiis,  if  tiie  cofiliii^ency  hap- 
pens durini;  the  e.xisteiKo  of  the  particular  estate.  If  in 
the  same  conveyance  an  estate  is  limited  lo  A  fur  life,  fol- 
lowed by  a  contingent  roniaiader  and  a  subsequent  luiiita- 
lion  to  .-V  und  his  heirs,  or  A  and  the  heirs  of  bis  body  ,  this 
last  limitation,  though  executed  under  the  rule  in  Shelley's 
esse,  is  still  so  ezsmitad  as  to  allow  the  eontingent  temain- 
der  to  inianasa  as  a  vestad  estate  when  the  contingency 
happens.  A  subsequent  eontingent  limitation  may  vest 
before  a  preceding  one,  but  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
said  that  the  precedm.;  one  is  still  capable  of  vesting. 

Lands  may  be  so  huiited  as  to  be  subject  lo  a  general  power 
of  sppoininieiit.  In  such  cases,  the  general  power  of  ap- 
pointment will  not  prevent  the  estates  limiied  in  default  of 
appuintroeni  from  voaiing ;  thoitgh  tha  due  axtteiao  of  the 
power  will  divest  them. 

Cerlsin  eases  in  which  a  remainder  is  limiied  upon  a 
eonlingency  which  affects  the  preccdinir  estate,  but  does 
noi  affect  the  ulieriur  limiiaiions,  ni e  <iiseu!.sed  by  Feariie 
(p.  *i33).  Tlte  samosecuun  (n.t  lontaius  remarks  on  linii- 
lalion  which  >ee[n  to  import  a  rontingency,  but  in  ftet  only 
denote  the  time  when  the  remainder  u  to  vest  in  poeseiaioa. 
These  nmarks  saK»t»  be  afiplieable  to  the  vase  of  the  trus- 
tees la  preierve  eootingeint  remsinden  to  whom  an  estate  is 
timitsd  during  the  hb  of  the  tenant  for  life,  though  this 
application  of  them  is  not  niaile  hy  Kearne. 

A  contingent  remainder  may  be  limited  ^nerallv  upon 
any  event,  e\(epr  in  siah  cumi;  as  itie  following:-  the  con- 
tingent event  being  ill(');ul-  the  remote  possibility  of  the 
eoatingeot  event;  and  tlm  condition  enuring  to  defeat 
the  preceding  estate.  Tliese  autgeets  are  fhUy  £soussad  bf 
Fcarno  (c.  2j. 

It  will  be  collected  from  what  has  heen  said  that  a  c.m- 
titigent  remainder  of  freehold  niusi  be  preceded  by  a  vested 
estaie  of  freehold  ;  for  if  lliere  is  no  pricedenl  vested  esiale 
of  heehold.  and  the  freehold  remuuidtir  is  contingent,  the 
fioohold  either  remains  in  the  grantor,  and  therefore  is  not 
transferred  to  any  one  eke,  or  it  is  trausfernd  itl  aoma 
remainder  which  is  liiiiiie<l  after  the  contingent  remainder, 
and  whieb,  being  therefore  vested  in  possession,  precludes  all 
poisibilttyof  theveating of theeontingent  osiale.whiLh  by  the 

•  K-T  ihL«  .us;irr.! inn  m  Ici  trie  iKiii,ti>of  il„.  ■-.uio  llmiWl  lo  Ih.'  tiii»t.-«, 
•od  ihau  bcin«itha«t  th«  words  '  diirtBg  iht  lUg  vf  A.'  aixl  fur  otbw  vshutkl* 


terms  of  the  limitation  tnust  preeeile  it.  Tins  ruTo  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  vented  freeliold  esiale  to  support  a  cuntin^eilt 
ri  DLL  [iilr r  applies  boih  lo  limitalioiis  ol'  uses  and  o(  eNtates 
limited  ai  common  law.  If  the  contingent  remainder  be 
for  years,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  preceding  freehold 
estate  to  support  it:  and  when  the  legal  esute  is  vested  in 
trasteei  in  trust,  such  legal  aststa  in  the  trustees  render*  it 
un necessary  that  a  contingent  remainder  should  ve!«t  during 
the  continuanee  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  preceding  hniita* 
lion  in  trust. 

It  will  also  appear  from  the  definitions  of  contingent 
remainders  that  they  must  vest,  that  is,  tlie  conditions  on 
which  they  are  limited  must  be  fulfilled,  daring  the  con* 
tinuanoe  of  the  particular  esiaio  or  immediately  00  its  daier- 
mination.  ^  One  of  the  eases  in  whieh  such  tanainiiam  weta 
Armerly  lieble  to  (eil  under  the  fburth  elsss  of  eontingent 
remainriers,  wasin  thecaseof- .id  hniiiitiuiis  as  toA  for  life, 
and  ti)  his  first  and  other  sons  in  tail.  Oi  igiiiaily  a  po-<ihumous 
sun  euuld  no;  take,  but  such  child  is  now  fur  this  ,ind  several 
other  purposes  considered  as  a  person  in  este  diiriiit;  the 
period  of  pregnancy.  When  a  eontitigent  remainder  is 
limited  to  several  in  a  eonveyance  to  uses  or  by  a  devise^ 
sueb  remainder  will  vest  in  the  first  person  in  whom  it  ean 
vest,  but  it  will  divest  in  due  proportions  in  favour  of  other 
peraons  who  are  indoded  in  the  limitations,  and  who  be- 
come capable  of  takini;  befuve  the  determination  of  the 
particular  estate ;  and  such  persons  may  take  as  joint 
tenants,  thou|;h  their  estates  vest  at  different  times. 

Any  delertninatiou  of  the  particular  estate  before  a  legal 
laraainder  vests*  most,eunsisicnily  with  what  has  been  said, 
destroy  Iheooalingenl  remainder.  The  contingent  reinaiO' 
dor  may  fail  not  only  through  tlie  contingency  not  happen- 
ing till  after  the  expiraiion  of  the  narticular  estate,  but 
throui;h  Its  destruction  by  the  surrenaer  ul'  ihe  teuaiu  tor 
life,  or  by  the  I'orfeiiure  of  his  estate  durini;  the  existence  of 
the  contui^unco  .  I'he  intermediate  contingent  remainder 
v«jII  also  be  destroM'd  if  the  pulicular  estate  and  tba  Mftt 
vested  estate  of  freehold  become  united  by  tba  oonTeymca 
or  act  of  tba  panias,  so  that  tha  particniar  eslata  be  merged. 
This  however  is  not  the  case  when  the  particulm  est  .  u 
with  a  contingent  remainder  over  and  the  inliyitunce  are 
limited  by  the  same  instrument,  for  though  ine  rotate  m 
the  inheritance  is  execuiod,  this  dues  not  prevent  the  ron- 
tingen:  remainder  from  vesting  upon  the  *'"ffff*mg  ffif  tbs 
condition  on  which  it  depends. 

A  contingent  remainder  ofan  estate  of  inberitanee  is  de- 
scendible to  the  heimof  an  aieartaimd  natwo  to  whom  it  is 
limited,  if  such  person  shonld  diabdiMretneeoniini;enry  Imp- 
pens,  and  ilwill  vest  if  the  same  should  happen  d.  i  ^  :  <. 
continuance  of  the  particular  estate.  Coiiiin^'eni  remaiiiiu  rj 
were  once  not  considered  dcMsable,  but  it  s\u^  afterwards 
determined  that  they  were  devisable  whenever  ihey  were 
descendible  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons  to  whuin  they  were 
limited;  and  under  the  recent  statute  (I  ViCn  o.  26>,  they 
are  devisable  in  common  with  all  contingent,  exeeutory,  or 
other  future  inlere*ts  in  any  real  or  petsonal  e>t.itQ. 

Contingent  remainders  are  not  as.si<:nai<K'  at  law,  though 
capable  of  being  bound  by  a  contract  in  ci^uiiy  They  were 
also  capable  of  being  bound  by  a  tine  by  way  of  estoppel.  By 
the  Irish  Act  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries  tl)ere 
is  a  provision  for  the  assignment  at  law  of  contingent  estates. 
There  is  no  corresponding  provision  in  thoEuglitb  aet;aad 
as  fiiiee  are  abolished,  and  a  contingent  astata  i*  lumftallitdly 
incapable  of  being  desit  with  at  law.  and  a  married  woman 

IS  incHpKble  of  coiiti actiii'.,'.  a  ilnnhl  (jicihaps  not  well 
foundi-dj  exists  wbelbtr  a  de^-d  acknuwlL-ii.;ed  l)y  a  marrseil 
wom.in  will  bind  her  conlitigeni  remiumlei  even  in  etjuity. 

1  hough  a  fee  cannot  be  limited  aticr  a  fee  as  a  remain* 
der,  two  or  more  contingent  fee»  may  be  limilad  in  the 
altaroativa  so  that  one  only  shaU  lake  effect. 

Intaresia  in  chattels  reu  and  personal  are  susceptible  of 
limitations  over  after  the  limitation  of  some  partial  interest 
in  them;  but  from  ihe  nature  oi  those  mteresis  they  are  in- 
capable of  siicli  eMensive  moditicalwiis  as  freehold  inlerestj 
HI  land,  and  tiiey  cannot  be  operated  upon  by  the  Statute  oi 
Uses.  Originally  a  bequest  of  a  term  of  years  to  a  man  fur  hu 
life  was  an  absolute  gift  of  the  whole  term,  and  the  donee 
might  dispoee  uf  the  whole  interest  as  he  pleased ;  but  st 
present  a  boquest  of  sueb  term  to  A  fiir  life,  and  afier  his 
death  to  B,  is  a  bequest  of  the  whole  term  to  A,  subjeci  to 
an  exe-  r;,  1>,  ijui'st  to  R,  to  take  cfTect  if  A  dies  before 
the  exuiraiiuu  of  the  term.  It  is  not  a  particular  estate  to 
Albff  lifaandaiaHUdndirlDB.  Anj  dispeattion  ofa 
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tol,  wbteh  in  the  mm  of  hn6»  would  mftlM  an  etttte  uil. 
Kivc*  the  whole  interest,  Thus  if  »ho  second  bcquc-t  of  tlio 
term  of  years  were  to  B  and  tlio  lieiraof  hi»  body,  B  would 
lakf  tlie  wluilo  iirerast. 

All  executory  (iovisc  i»  nucha  lirnitiitii>n  a  fnture  cstutc 
in  lands,  and  an  executory  bequast  \s  such  u  luuiianon  <>(  a 
faluM  intareat  in  cbauels.  as  ata  allowod  io  thu  case  of  a 
will,  thougb  not  in  oonvaTaneet  at  eemroon  law.  Aeeoid- 
ingly  a  fee  may  be  limited  after  n  fee  in  a  w;!!  or  hy  way  of 
use  upon  coiilingeiiciea  which  may  hapiien  witlua  certain 
limiUof  time;  and  such  Uinimuons  take  cffcc;  as  oxo<  i:;<iTy 
devises  or  springin<;  or  ^^Int.n.L;  uses.  But  when  future 
estates  nre  so  limiiL'd  by  ilevi-'!  a*  to  be  comprehended 
within  the  rules  wbkb  apply  toouniingent  remainders  they 
will  bo  considcrod  as  »ucb,  and  not  as  executory  devises. 

Tbo  sulgeet  of  conlingent  comainderH  is  fully  diaeuuad  in 
tbe  elaborato  Essay  of  Foarno  on  Cmtiugmt  Bmnaitutert 
utui  Exficutorjf  Dniitts  u»  alio  Eaya^  On  Coawsaaans;. 

RKM  \[\S.  ORGANia    [Ouc^nic  Rkmains] 
REMBRANDT.  PAUL  GEKRETZ.  commonly  called 
Rembrandt  van  Ryn.  ur  Rbyn,  was  the  son  of  Hermann 
Gcnreu,  a  niiilor.  He  iras  born  in  It06»  in  his  IWUier's 
mill  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Rbine  noar  iJBVtKtk,  wbenee  the 
agnomen  van  Rvn.    Wln-ii  very  young  he  was  sent  to  a 
Lnlin  school  ai  Ij^'ydeii,  but  hu  showed  such  a  distaste  for 
iLurniiiy;,  th-it  lus  fiulitT  uinc  up  the  idea  of  making  a 
sciioiar  of  iiitu,  and  cun^ente<l  la  \m  bcconiini);  ii  painter, 
aw  he  had  mnnii'esled  a  derided  (alcnt  for  it.    Young  Rem- 
brandt was  accordingly  placed  first  wiib  Jacob  van  Zwas- 
nenburg,  or,  accord  mg  to  anotber  account,  George  Schooten. 
He  remained  with  his  first  master  about  three  years.  He 
then  studied  for  a  short  time  under  Peter  Ln<itmann  at 
Ainstei  iliuK  and  lastly,  for  a  nIi  hI  time,  und^r  Jric  .b  I'inas. 
Frwiu  ih-'-.o  masters  Rembrandt  loidd  have  learnt  iiotiiing 
more  than        mere  niech  uiKal  pari  of  hi*  art,  for  both 
his  taste  and  hi*  stylo  were  pcculiaily  his  own.  .After 
laaivii^  Pinas,  be  returned  to  hi*  fatitcr's  mill,  where  hv 
eanoMneed  painting,  taking  tbe  immediate  vicinity  and  the 
peasants  of  tbe  neiffbbourbood  as  bis  standard  of  naltirc, 
andapplyin<r  himself  enthusiasticnily  to  his  work.    He  had 
not  finished  many  pieces  before  he  wai  considered  as  a  pro- 
digy by  his  fiiemls,  ai.d  lie  w.Ts  persuaJr  l  by  ihem  to  take 
one  of  lhe>e  early  prixluclions  to  a  dealer  m  the  Hague 
who,  to  his  uo  greater  joy  than  astonishment,  gave  him  Umi 
florins  (about  eit;ht  guineas)  for  his  performance.  Rem- 
brandt was  so  elated  with  this  unexpected  good  fbilunc, 
thai  be  posteil  borne  Io  bis  fiitber  in  a  chariot  to  convey  the 
joyM  intelligence.  From  ibis  time  he  rapidly  acquired  both 
fame  and  r>iiunc.  In  ir,30  hf  M'Mltd  in  Ainitcnhitii.  where 
he  reside!  the  rvmaiiubT  of  hi?  lilV'.  and  shti.'-ily  afterwards 
married  a  liand>;imc  pcasaiit-^iil  of  Ramsdorf,  wliD-e  por- 
trait hu  ha*  otteii  painted.    His  reputation  now  berame  so 
great  that  he  had  many  scholars*  each  of  whom  paid  him 
annually  100  florins,  and  he  so  arrannd  their  studies  as  to 
oiaiia  tbem  as  profitable  as  possible  to  nioMelf ;  b*  retouched 
tbe  copies  which  tbej  made  front  bis  own  works,  and  sold 
them  as  orit'inal*. 

Tliis  ia;iid  lui'l  uni'xpoctod  ijiiod  foi  tuno  appears  to  have 
citg<;ndered  tn  Rembrandt  a  love  of  money,  and  avarice  be- 
came his  ruling  passion :  he  resorted  to  various  mean  cx]>c- 
di<'ni«  for  acquiring  wealth :  he  sold  impressions  of  his 
Hti  hin^.4,  wbieb  were  tbe  princii  al  source  of  his  income, 
before  ibey  were  finisbed,  when  finished,  and  afterwards 
with  slight  alterations ;  and  sneh  was  the  rnge  after  hts 
works,  that  collectors  tlioni;Vil  it  infunibctit  upon  tlioin  to 
pos*4»*s  impressions  of  his  various  etchings  in  all  tl.eir  dif- 
feroiit  rta.  ks,  and  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  off  from  iy>inL- 
phtte^  even  as  many  as  seven  proofs,  all  varytng  but  very 
slightly.  He  aUo  circulated  reports  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  the  country,  and  thus  created  large  demands  for  his 
etchings.  Various  otber  much  more  absurd  and  not  less 
tnean  practices  are  reported  of  him ;  they  were  worthy  of 
tbe  low  ta^teof  Rembrandt,  for  he  could  endure  no  restraint 
upon  li.s  tiiiiiinens  or  bis  (•oti\f->.ution  ;  polite  society  was  to 
hiia  iitinlct able,  and  be  alway  -  avoided  it. 

Tl:r  bun;'i;iia>ifr  Six  was  the  only  man  of  rank  witli 
whom  Rembrandt  asaociate<i,  and  with  him  he  occasionally 
paascfl  a  few  days  in  bis  bouse  in  the  vicinity  of  .Amsterdam, 
m  which  tbe  burgomaster  had  fitted  up  a  painting^rocm  !'  r 
him.  The  history  of  the  celebrated  print,  the  landscaj  .•  I  )l 
lu  Mouiarde.  which  wo*  cudiet!  in  this  house,  is  curious. 
Rembrandt  could  not  relish  hii  boiled  beef  without  mufctard, 


but  it  happened  upon  one  oeeasion  that  there  was  none  in 
tlie  house;  and  llic  bur:.'onut^iei ,  desirous  of  pleasing  bis 
guest,  immeduiieU  sent  uff  one  uf  iji»  »t;rvanls  in  haste  to 
(be  city  to  pr.  ciiie  xjiiie  Rembrandt,  observing  that  oe 
was  rather  a  pblegmatic-looking  person,  offered  to  bet  that 
he  wouM  make  an  etching  before  ihu  man  returned.  Tbe 
waj^  was  immediately  accepted,  nod  Hembrandt  forthwith, 
having  taken  a  prepared  plate,  commenced  to  eteb  the  land- 
scape from  the  burgomaster's  window,  comprising  a  vu  w  of 
Amsterdam,  which  he  finished  in  his  happiest  siyle  wiiit 
thai  vigour  and  liLrbitiess  of  louidi  peculiar  Io  Intn,  just 
bdorc  tbe  setvaot  arrived  with  the  mustard;  hence  it  was 
called  tbe  landscape  Do  la  Moutarde.  Although  it  is  little 
mure  than  a  mere  foreground,  an  original  impression  fion 
this  plate  is  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  guineas. 

Acoording  to  Saodrart,  ItMnbratidt  reali»ed  an  annual 
innome  of  nearly  8500  florins  (about  2uo/.)  from  ihe  sale  of 
the  copies  made  from  his  works  by  ins  pupil>,  and  ibe  tratlic 
in  hi*  etchings  alone,  independent  uf  Uiu  bboun.  of  his 
own  pencil  and  bis  pupils'  fees  ;  a  large  amount  of  itself,  hut 
which  added  to  the  rest  must  have  made  a  princely  income 
for  those  times.  He  considered  that  he  conferred  a  favour 
which  he  disposed  of  impressions  of  eon»e  of  bis  plates.  The 
celebrated  print  of  Christ  healing  the  Biek,  commonly  called 
the  Hundred  Guilders,  received  its  denomination  frnui  the 
fact  that  he  refused  to  sell  it  foi  Icm  than  that  amount — 
about  eight  guineas.  This  plate  was  bought  by  Alderman 
Boydell,  who  destroyed  it  after  he  had  taken  a  few  impres- 
sions from  it,  which  enhanced  the  value  of  the  prints  accord- 
ingly. A  good  impression  is  worth  from  flftr  to  sisitV 
guineas. 

Rembrandl'a  best  etehings  reeliie enormous  prices,  both 
the  portraits  and  the  historical  pieces  Tarring  from  thirty  to 
a  hundred  uinueas  Tbe  most  remarkable  portraits  are 
those  of  the  bmiroisiuster  Si\  ;  Van  CoppeiKd,  the  writing- 
master;  Van  llml,  ibe  advocate  ;  UytcnbogUft,  the  minister, 
and  Uylenbtjgaert,lhe  gold- weigher. 

Reinbnindt's  great  power  was  portrait;  bis  pictures  of 
thai  class  are  in  tbe  mass  incomparably  superior  to  his  bie- 
torical  pieces.  The  evident  eause  of  this  was  his  utter  «  ont 
of  taste  in  design,  which,  with  mre  exception-,  i-,  dec  idedly 
the  most  vulgar  of  any  artist's  who  has  over  earneii  buiiself 
a  name  Inslend  of  acfpui  iiiL;  Tanie  id  tbe  urdihai  \  «a\  bv 
any  im  rits  or  bi  aut  les  of  lorm,  Rembrandt  commanded  it, 
111  spile  of  druMin^:  ihe  miKt  gross  and  incorrect,  thiough  a 
ru  h  aiid  bri'diant  colouring,  a  consummate  mastery  of  chiar- 
oscuro, and  not  unftequently  a  (>over  of  oom  posit  ion  tint 
has  seldom  been  surpused.  He  was,  m  Fuaeli  has  re- 
marked, *  a  genivs  of  the  first  elass  in  whatever  relates  not 
to  form.  In  spile  of  the  most  portent  us  di  flirmily,  and 
without  considering  the  spell  of  his  cmafoscuro,  such  were 
his  powers  of  nature,  snrb  ibe  trruiideur,  paihos,  or  simpli- 
city of  hi*  composition,  from  tbe  most  elevated  or  extensive 
arrangement  to  the  meanest  and  most  homely,  that  the 
best  cultivate^  eye,  the  purest  sensibility,  and  tbe  most  re- 
fined taste  dwell  on  them,  equally  enthralled.  Ho  possessed 
the  Aill  empire  of  light  and  shsdiie.  and  of  all  the  tuns  that 
float  between  them.  None  ever  like  Rembrandt  knew  how 
to  improve  an  accident  into  a  beanty,  or  give  nnporiance  to 
a  trifle.'    (  Lpriurc  11.^ 

Reiubrari'lt  is  siipposcil  to  have  acquii  cd  bis  peculiar  taste 
for  u  brilliant  concentration  of  iiglii  from  an  appearance  that 
he  had  been  Ikniliar  wiib  from  his  infancy  in  bis  fiither's 
mill,  where  e  strong  beam  of  light  coming  from  a  small  and 
lofty  aperture  east  on  tbe  snrrounding  object*  that  peculiar 
tone  wnich  we  i^ce  so  happiH  illustrated  in  bis  ]n(  iiites  He 
arranged  ihe  light  in  hisown  pamiinf;  ri>tni  ujion  similar 
pi  ine;ple<,  and  t^i'iurallv  fixed  a  dia]HTv  Inlnnd  hissittorol 
such  colour  as  he  intended  to  paint  the  ground. 

Rembrandt  had  a  contempt  for  the  antique  ;  and  the  ordi- 
nary cant  of  connoisseurs  about  grace,  sublimity,  and  gran- 
deur only  ewited  hia  ridicule.  His  antiques,  as  he  used  to 
call  tbem,  were  tome  dd  nieces  of  armour,  unique  weanoits, 
coriotts  (nrbans,  and  vanous  antiquated  articles  of  dress, 
which  he  procured  from  Polish  .Tews,  and  uith  w  nii  h  bo 
indiscnminatelv  clothefl  mdividi»nls  of  all  nations,  aniient 
and  miidern.  heoiice  si  ov  ed  diu-  of  his  perfoimance*  to 
Vaiidvck,  who  praised  the  picture  considerably  :  upon  wbirh 
Rembrandt,  wnh  a  certain  degree  of  sntisla'ction  and  !  uii- 
sequence,  said.  *  Yet  1  have  never  been  in  Italy}*  '  That'a 
very  evident.*  returned  Vandyck. 

Rembrandt's  ta.ste  kd  dim  to  imitate  certain  effects  of 
nature,  and  m  tbe  truiii  and  power  with  which  bo  gave 
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thcM>  eflecU,  both  in  his  paintings  and  his  etchings,  ho  h^i* 
seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpansed.  The  provailiiig 
light  of  his  portraits  is  tlmt  of  a  lirilhant  sunsci,  iind  a  nrli 
golden  tone  of  colouring  pervades  all  his  works.  H  i»  ori- 
ginality ts  perhaps  still  more  ooDspieuous  in  his  etchings 
tb»D  io  bia  psiatins*;  b«  exbibited  poven  of  the  etching- 
needle  before  unknown :  nanjf  of  hb  pleiet  ere  prodigies  of 
chianttcuro;  and  tlicrc  is  a  soflnesis  and  reality  about  them 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  m  the  works  of  other  masters.  It 
IS  Aaul  tlial  hii  iiiadi;  a  great  seciet  of  his  mode  <jf  ctcliing, 
and  never  allowed  any  one  to  see  him  at  work.  Most  of 
bis  mon  impoirtaDt  puttee  nave  evident  tmeee  ef  the  dtj 
point. 

Rembmndt,  «t  the  beginning  of  Me  eafeer.  beclewed  great 
labour  on  bit  pietaree,  and,  in  the  manner  of  tbe  generality 
of  the  Dutch  painters,  wrought  them  up  to  a  very  high 
finis!).  Tlie  Woman  token  in  Adultery,  in  tlu-  National 
Gallery,  i»  probably  his  lw*t  picture  in  this  style.  At  a 
later  period  of  life  his  \^1iu1l'  attciiiiou  was  given  to  llic 
eff«4-t.  and  his  pictures.  aUhaugh  still  greatly  laboured,  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  executed  with  a  remarkable 
freedom  and  boldneee  of  toueb:  this  is  pertieulariy  the  case 
with  his  pontaita.  aome  of  whidi  have  an  attoDiabing  body 
of  polijur  in  tlie  lights.  When  this  ruut^hnesi  was  objected 
to  by  any  one,  ho  was  in  the  liabil  of  saying  thai  lie  was  u 
painter,  not  a  dyer;  and  when  visitors  ventured  to  examine 
bis  picluroii  too  cloitely,  he  uned  to  tell  them  that  tlie  smell 
of  paint  was  unwholesome. 

lUtnbrandt  died  in  Amsterdam,  1674.  He  had  one  ton. 
Tito^  who  inherited  bis  property,  which,  according  to  Des- 
eamps.  wasi  c«>nsidorablo.  Titus  was  tbe  pnpil  of  bis  father, 
but  being  Rembrandi's  son  was  the  onljr  distinction  he  ever 
enjoyed.  Original  Kciniirandis  are  very  valuable;  some 
are  estimated  at  several  tlioiisatid  pound*.  They  arc  scat- 
tered all  over  Europe,  and  this  country  possesses  many; 
thoM  in  tbe  National  Gallery  are  all  particularly  fine  spe- 
daena:  die  GaUeiy  of  Dierien  aleo  pQweiiet  aeveralirf  bia 
maatei^piecea. 

A  oomplete  deaeriptive  eatalogne  of  hia  worlu  waa  pub- 
lished by  D.  Daulby.  in  Liverpool,  179fi  ;  another,  by  .\. 
Bartuch.  in  I ''J7.  ot  Vienna ;  and  a  list  of  iho  principal  nf 
tlicni  IS  given  in  IJrvan's  Dictutnury  qf  Faintert.  The  best 
notices  of  Rembrandt  are  those  in  tlin  work  by  Desramps, 
entitled  '  La  Vie  des  Peintres  Flamand^,'  &c.,  ami  Fiorillo's 
*  Qeaohicbte  der  Zeiobnenden  Kiinate  in  I>eutichland  und 
den  vereinigten  Niederiandeo.' 

There  u  a  fine  oolleelioa  of  Rembnndfs  etohingi  in  the 
British  Museum. 

REMEMBRANCERS  (rememoraioret),  formerly  railed 
elerlu  of  the  remembrance  (37  Edw.  IIL,  c.  41,  aie  ollicers 
of  whom,  until  recently,  there  were  three  in  the  exchequer, 
called  respcctivoly  tlie  king's  remembrancer,  the  lord  trea- 
surer's rerocmbiaiMer,andthc  remenhrancer  of  first  fruits; 
tbeu  dm;  being  to  put  tbe  l«i  d-trcasimr  and  tbe  barona  of 
the  exchequer,  who  aie  the  judgei,  of  that  ooBrt,m  femen* 
brunoc  of  such  thin|{aaBnre  to  be  eaUed  on  aiid  done  for 

the  king's  benefit. 

I.  The  oftiee  of  tlie  queen  s  remembrancer  has  relation  to 
the  proc«edtng8  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  the  exercise  of 
its  originaJ  jurisdiotionaaaoourtof  revenue,  and  of  its  in- 
cidental jocisdiotion  as  a  court  of  equity,  founded  upon  the 
fl^bm  that  the  party  aeeking  for  relief  upon  nattetv  of 
equity  is  a  debtor  and  an  accountant  to  the  king,  who 
by  reason  of  the  withholding  of  that  to  which  he  is  equitably 
entitled,  >.■<  tbt:  leasable  ((juo  minus  sulliciens  e.\istil)  to  pa^ 
his  debts  to  the  crown.  i>n  the  reveuuc  stdc.  the  queen  s 
remembraurer  enters  all  the  reoogniiances  taken  before  the 
barons  for  any  of  the  oueen's  debta^  for  appearances,  &c., 
and  be  takes  all  bonds  for  such  dafata^  and  for  llio  due 
exeeution  of  offices,  and  makes  out  precaai  for  breach  of 
them ;  he  also  wntcs  process  against  tbe  collectors  of  eustoma, 
excise,  and  other  public  payments,  fur  their  arcuunts.  In 
formations  for  intrusion  into  tho  queen's  laiida,  and  infor- 
mation fur  ilibis  due  to  the  ciown,  unil  on  penal  statutes, 
are  entered  and  sued  in  his  othce;  and  he  makes  the  bills 
of  oomposiiioii  on  penal  laws.  Indentures  and  other  evi- 
dencea  wbkib  relate  tothe  inssiogof  any  lands  to  or  from  the 
king  are  delivered  into  his  offlcew  At  the  beginning  of 
MK  liaehnas  term  he  roads  in  the  court  the  oath  taken  by  all 
the  otlicers  ut  llie  court  U|K>n  admission.  Writs  of  preroza- 
tivc  and  writs  of  privilege  f  'r  >4li<-ers  and  numsters  of  the 
court  are  made  out  by  biin ;  and  commusions  of  ^iisl  prius, 
Iqr  her  nujeaty^a  wamnt,  on  trial  of  any  mattem  within  hia 


oRice,  rommis»i(ms  to  End  debts  due  to  the  crown,  and  write 
of  extent  awarded  in  pursuance  ot  3.^  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  39,  are 
issui"<l  and  proseeutcrl  in  tin--  otlii  e  :  also  general  process  for 
the  reotvcry  of  arrears  of  taxes  and  other  dcbu  due  to  tho 
crown,  which  iasue  twiea  a  jear.  All  differences  as  to  trre- 
guiaritiea  in  prooaedingt  are  determined  by  tbe  queen'a 
remembnaneer,  with  power  to  give  eoala  against  the  partyin 
fault,  but  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  court  (5  Btch.  II,, 
St.  I,  c.  15,  16;  13  and  14  Car.  IL,  c.  21  ) 

On  the  ci|Uity  side  of  the  court  the  deputy-renicmbi  ancer 
performed  till  lately  tho  same  duties  which  in  the  court  of 
chancery  are  performed  by  the  accountant-general  and  tba 
masters  in  chancery,  but  now  tbe  court  of  exchequer  has  tbe 
assistance  of  an  accountant-general  and  masters  in  the 
exercise  of  its  equitable  jurbdiction.  Under  57  Geo.  III^ 
c.  60,  for  regulating  certain  offices  in  tbe  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  EnL'latul,  the  duties  of  the  office  of  kind's  remem- 
brancer, iicc.  are  now  discharged  in  perfon.  and  not,  as 
formerly,  by  depulx.  He  is  bounil  by  a  rule  of  court,  3 
Jac.  II.,  to  attend  the  court  dunm:  its  sittings,  to  atiawer 
inquiries  respecting  the  course  of  proceedings,  and  to  enter 
the  rulea  and  ordera  of  the  Court  of  fiaob^ner  rdalinc  to 
iu  fiscal  or  ita  eauitable  Jurisdietion,  and  he  now  oneeuiet 
tho  duties  frrmei  ly  performed  l)y  tho  lord-tri-asurer's  fetnen- 
brancer,  now  abolished  by  3  anil  4  Wro.  IV.,  c  '.I'j. 

II.  The  lortl  treasurer's  renu'nibraticer's  otRce  was  the 
oflice  principally  ooncertied  in  matters  relating  to  the  landed 
and  casual  revenue  of  the  crown.  When  the  king's  title 
was  found  by  an  inquest  of  office,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
officer  with  whom  the  writ  and  inouiiition  remained,  to  vend 
a  tranwript  into  the  officot  in  onler  to  being  put  in  cbaige 
for  tho  lervire  of  the  crown  ;  be  issued  process  for  debta  to 
the  king,  and  againi^t  sheriffs.  cscheator8,&c.  and  others  who 
did  not  account.  He  look  the  accounts  of  all  sheriffs,  and 
iiiHtie  tlie  record,  whereby  it  appeared  whether  sheriffs  and 
Other  accounlanu  paid  their  proffers,  that  is,  the  balance 
appearing  upon  their  accounts,  due  at  Easter  and  Michael- 
maa»  and  he  made  another  record  showing  whether  ahertib 
and  other  aoeountanta  fcmt  their  days  prefixed.  There  were 
also  bronglit  into  his  ofUco  all  the  a(  count.^  of  customers, 
com])troller!i,  and  acROuntants,  which  weru  to  be  entered  on 

.r.  (M  iL 

All  estreata  of  fines,  issues,  and  amerciaments,  set  or 
imposed  in  any  ef  the  courU  at  Westminster,  or  at  the 
aaawes  or  tessioni^  wen  certified  into  bia  office,  and  b;  him 
delivered  to  tbe  elerk  of  the  estreats,  to  make  out  prooees 

on  them ;  and  he  might  issue  process  fur  disooveri  of 
tenures  and  all  revenue  due  to  tho  crown  by  reason  thereof. 
&.C.  As  soon  as  the  esireais  came  into  this  office,  the  parties 
interested  imu'ht  appear  and  deny  the  king's  right,  upon 
which  the  pleadings  between  the  crown  and  the  claimant 
were  carried  on  in  this  office  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law ;  and  the  right  was  either  determined  by  tbe 
court  upon  demurrer  or  by  verdict  of  a  jury.  The  pleadings 
and  judgmenta  were  entered  en  rolls  called  the  'Memoranda* 
of  each  year  Those  of  the  reiRn  of  Edw.  I.  were  published 
by  Serjeant  Maynard,  in  the  tirst  volume  of  his  e<liiian  of 
the  Year-Books,  ainonpsi  wliuh  appears  a  letter  from  tbe 
lietitenant-trcasurer  and  barons  to  the  king,  setting  out 
the  singular  proceeding  of  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the  Earl 
of  Hereford,  wbo^  on  Thursday  next  before  the  feast  of  8u 
Bartholomew,  Bdw.Itt.,  came  into  the  Bxehequer  with 
many  others,  knighls-banucrets  and  bachelors :  *  And  the 
Earl  of  Hereford  said  that  he  was  charged  to  say,  on  behalf 
of  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the  others  wlio  v>  ere  there,  and  by 
all  the  commonalty  (or  community)  of  the  kingdom,  as  well 
clerks  as  lay,  that  of  two  things  they  felt  themselves 
rievcd:  first,  by  some  grie\'ances,  the  articles  of  which  they 
ad  shown  to  you,  their  liege  lonl ;  and  the  other,  whi<n 
thejr  understood  was  done  byua  of  the  Exchequer,  without 
your  knowledge,  in  respect  of  the  levying  of  the  eighth 
(utigme)  and  the  taking  of  wools.  And  they  said  that  in 
thu  wnis  which  are  issued  for  the  levynii^  of  the  eighth,  it 
IS  containe<l,  that  earls,  barons,  knights,  an<l  the  com- 
monalty of  tbe  kingdom  have  eran tea  the  eighth,  as  Iber 
and  their  ancestors  nave  heretofore  done;  wharena  the  said 
eighth  by  them  and  the  oommonalty  never  was  gianied. 
And  ha  laid  that  nothing  reduce*  a  man  to  bondage  more 
than  being  taxed  at  will,  and  that  if  llie  eighth  were  m. 
levied,  it  would  (urn  to  tho  disherison  of  tin  m  and  their  heiis. 
.•\ii<i  he  said  openly,  and  ali  Ihfl  othcrji  ajlcrvardf,  that 
such  tallase  and  such  taking  of  wool  were  not  OLffenUt, 
war  mM  Uttf  im  miijf  mamm        tktm.  And  they 
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prBVfHl  us  ihut  we  shoul'l  redrc-ss  tliesc  things:  wbercupon 
lUey  dL'jurtwl  withoui  waitiuj{  Ibr  any  aiis'.vor.  Therefore, 
sire,  be  pleased  to  seixi  vis  your  will  upon  this  niatlcr.' 
Tlic  kinff  amweret],  truai  Wincbebey,  'An  to  thi»,  that 
they  would  iu  no  wute  suffer  the  levying  of  the  eighth,  ve 
will  that  yoa  do  not  omil  to  proooed  in  taxing,  but  in  as 
niiicli  H  tney  Hid  that  tba  l«vying  would  turn  to  their  dis- 
herisoa,  &o„  mak*  known  to  the  aaid  earU-  tbaU  in  (be 
taxation  of  eigbtli.  if  there  be  any  who  doubt  of  ndi 
prejudice  ordt»heri»on,  the  king  shall  acquit  htm  by  bin 
cla»od  letlerx,  that  neither  the  taxation  nor  the  levy  be 
turneil  to  the  hondaf^o  of  any  one,  or  be  drawn  in  use  in 
times  to  como;  but  that  the  kinii;  may  aid  himself  now  for 
bis  great  need,  which  is  !io  urgent  far  the  salvation  of  him- 
flolf  and  tbeoMlvea  and  of  ail  the  lealm,  and  to  lighten  the 
miaebier  wherewith  they  have  been  long  time  charged. 
And  that  the  chancellor  shall  make  letters,  &e.  for  those 
who  doubt,  kc.  And  us  to  the  taking  of  the  wools,  that  tho 
ordinance  made  thereof  be  held,  and  that  it  bo  said  every- 
where by  yuu  and  by  those  who  ititeruieddle  therewith,  that 
the  king  will  take  nothing  but  by  purchase  making  saiis- 
'kction,  and  that  our  intention  never  was  otherwise,  nor 
tas  the  thing  otherwise  put  in  oae.* 

Pleadings  in  tbe  lord  tnMuni^a  Mmambiuoer'a  office 
haTe  fUlen  raty  munb  mto  diraaa  ainM  th«  alionalioa  of 
crown  lands  and  tb«  abolitioii  of  militiiy  tonum  by  IS  Car. 
II..  c.  -24. 

Parties  may  apply  in  a  suniiii  i  manner  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Court  of  Exchequtn-,  vvbich  is  empowered  by 
ftivy  seal,  at  tbe  commencement  of  every  reii(n,  to  com- 
pound or  discharge  any  fines,  issues,  amerciameuis,  or  teoog- 
niianeos,  aMoidtiig  to  the  oircuraAtanccs  of  each  ease;  and 
until  tho  recent  statute  of  3  &  4  WilL  IV,,  99,  aueb 
applications  passed  through  this  office.  By  that  statute, 
tho  office  of  tlto  lord  treasurer's  remembnui  i  .vn  .  with 
the  ofBrcii  connected  therewith,  abolished.  i*ari  ol  the 
duties  of  this  ofhi  c  had  been  previously  transferred  toother 
offices,  part  ceased  by  tbe  act,  and  the  remainder  are  per- 
formed by  the  queen's  retuenibrancer. 

III.  The  remembrancer  of  the  First  Fruits*  offieo  receives 
the  bishop's  returns  of  institutions,  lakes  all  eomposittons 
and  bonds  for  puymont  of  first  fruits  and  tenths,  and  makes 
process  against  all  such  persons  as  do  not  pay  the  same.  I 
(Cowell,  ««por/ (j/  ikiecl  Ci/mmittee  im  Fviaiicp.  17'J8.) 

IV.  Remembrancer  of  tbe  Cu>  ut  Ivjndun.  The  dunes 
of  this  officer  are  tboseof  agent  fur  the  <  urporation  in  pai  lia- 
ment,  and  at  tho  council  and  treasury  boards.  He  gives  a 
daily  attmdanoe  at  the  bouses  of  parliament  during  every 
iession,  to  examine  all  bills  and  proceedinfs  of  tbe  houses 
of  lords  and  commons,  and  to  report  on  saeh  as  may  be 
likely  to  affect  the  interest  or  privileges  of  the  ciiy.  For 
this  purpose,  the  officers  of  both  housu^  of  parliament  give 
bim  fiicilities  of  ndini.'s^ion  and  attendance;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  idcntiQcation  by  them,  he  sometimes  wears  a 
medal  uiih  ihc  arms  of  tlw  city.  In  this  capacity  be  has 
to  watch  from  100  to  800  bills  efwy  yaar ;  and  there  are 
few  years  in  whieh  the  oorpoiation  have  not  at  bust  one  bill 
of  their  own  in  prot^ress.  His  duty  is  (brther  to  take  tbe 
necessary  steps  to  procure  the  presentation  of  all  addresses 
and  resolutions  of  the  corporation  to  the  kinu;  and  <iueen 
and  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  ;  to  make  copies  of 
the  adflressos  and  deliver  tho  saim-,  and  to  altend  the 
aberifis,  when  tne  appuintmeDt  is  made  to  receive  tho  ad- 
diflts  or  fMolntioii,  and  the  corporation,  when  tbe  same  is 
pMNOisd:  to ongma oU  petitions  of  Urn  oorporatHm  lob* 
presented  to  either  house  of  pariiMnent:  to  make  and  de> 
li-.i T  1  -ipifs,  and  to  attend  when  the  petitionk;  are  presented. 
It  file  petition  be  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  reiiietnbrancer, 
with  the  sheriffs,  wails  on  some  peer  of  ^larliament,  and 
requests  bim  to  present  it.  He  has  to  give  tbe  city  members 
and  the  sheriffs  notice  when  petitions  are  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  to  make  applications  for  obtain- 
ing, and,  when  nosived,  to  disthbote,  the  city  imposts  for 
duties  on  wine^  an  allowatioo  made  by  tba  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury, the  origin  of  whieh  is  not  known  The  earliest  entry 
of  its  being  made  is  about  the  year  1G8C).  Tlie  sura  allowed 
is  100/.  16*.,  which  1.1  distributed  in  differenl  pntportions 
amongst  the  lur<l  mayor,  aldermen,  recorrler,  sherifl's,  (xuii- 
mon-seijeaui,  chamberlain,  town-clerk,  remembrancer,  and 
sword- Dearer.  iSernnd  Revort  on  Mmkifal  CorfOraUait 
^  EngkmlaHd  fToiet,  1937.) 

RBMIRBMOFIT.  (Vowsft.] 
REfMlPES  [IIipPA.] 
P.  U  No.  liii. 


RKMO.  SAN.    [San  Rkho] 

R  KMON.STR.\NTS.    [Pki.agia?i8.  i 

RPI.MY,  ,ST.,  a  town  in  France,  in  tlie  de]Kiriraent  of 
Boucbes  du  Rbonn,  lU  miles  east  of  Tara^cun.    This  town 
appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Glanum,  or, 
more  fully,  Glanum  Livii.  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  in  tb* 
'  Antontno  llineraiy '  and  the  PeutingoV  Table.   It  derives 
its  modem  name  ftoin  St.  R«my,  bishop  of  Reins.  [Rkims.] 
Tbe  town  b  situated  in  a  marshy  valley,  and  consists  of 
some  narrow  stieetsi,  with  iiTegularly-built  houses.  The 
publu!  s(]Uare  is  surrounded  by  buildings  of  a  belter  class, 
un<l  is  adorned  with  a  fuuiitain  :    the  town-hall,  a  good 
building,  lately  rebuilt,  occupies  one  side  of  the  square. 
The  parish  <  Imrch  bis  also  been  lUdy  rebuilt.   There  are 
two  remarkable  Roman  remains^  a  triumphal  arch  and  a 
mausoleom.  The  triumphal  arrh  has  only  one  small  areh- 
way,  supported  at  the  corners  by  square  Doiic  pilasters,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  the  imposts  of  the  arch.    O.i  each 
front  of  the  siructure,  on  eacli  side  of  the  arch,  are  two 
tinted  Corinthian  oalumus,  which  tiave  lust  ibeir  capitals 
I  and  a  portion  of  their  shatis.    In  the  four  intercoluinnar 
'  spaces  are  groups,  each  of  two  6gure8,  touching  the  wall;  but 
of  the  v\hulc  ei;;ht  Hgures,  only  two  retain  their  beads.  Hi* 
vault  of  the  arch  and  tb*  arcbivauU  are  richly  ornamented 
with  foliage  and  similar  ornamenta  in  relief.  The  date  of 
this  monuiTtcn!.  ;inr!  the  person  to  whoso  honour  it  was 
erected,  arc  unknown.   The  upper  part  is  very  much  dilapi- 
dated, and  has  been  covered  in  with  a  stone  roof  to  prevent 
further  decay.   Tbe  mausoleum  is  in  better  preservation: 
it  consists  of  three  compartments,  resting  one  upon  tbb 
other,  the  whole  supported  by  a  square  \mim  of  mMomy, 
and  rising  to  tbe  bmght  of  more  than  fifty  feet.  The  first 
compartment  is  a  square  of  rather  smaller  dimensions  than 
the  base  on  which  it  rests:  its  four  faces  are  adorned  with 
sculptures  in  relief  of  human  figures  as  Inrt'e  as  life,  engaged 
in  corabat,  of  tolerably  good  design:  at  ibe  corners  of  tins 
compartment  are  scjuarc  pilasiers,  with  capitals  of  a  very 
grotesque  character.  The  second  compartment  is  alM)  Miuartr, 
with  an  open  arch  on  mtch  side:  the  aiebea,  adorned  with 
ornamontal  aottlptnrsb  i«St  on  pilasters  without  ba^es.  Tba 
angle*  of  this  part  of  the  binldiiig  are  supported  by  tinted 
pillars,  with  Ck>rintbian  capitals  and  an  ornamented  fries*. 
The  third  part  is  circular,  and  is  composed  of  ten  Corinthian 
columns  fluted,  with  an  omamenied  frie/e,  supporting  a 
small  dume,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  small 
round  temple.    In  it  are  two  stata*f^  HOW  bSMttSM^  whidi 
may  be  seen  between  tb*  oolumus. 

There  are  some  other  remains,  tbe  ruins  of  walls  and  a 
Roman  road.  A  aubiomuMou*  aqnaduet  extends  from  near 
the  town  in  thedireetion  of  Aries;  it  is  vaulted,  five  feet 
hiifh  by  two  feet  wide.  Urns;  meduls  of  goM,  silver,  aiiO 
copper;  and  inscriptions,  have  been  found  inconsiderable 
nunitiers. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  St.  Remy  was.  in  1826, 
^67;  in  1831,  5464.  of  whom  3213  were  in  th*  town. 
Some  silk  is  thrown,  and  trade  i*  earned  on  in  eoni  and 
wine.   There  are  two  yearly  fkiis.   HarU*  is  uuanied  in 

the  neiehbuurhood.   The  town  has  a  lunatic  asylum. 

RElSlAlX  (in  Flemish,  Ronte)  is  a  considerable  town  n 
the  province  <  f  •  1  !  nders.  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium, 
2it  miles  south  uy  wesi  of  Ghent,  and  7  tnilcs  south  of 
Oudenarde.  It  is  a  tiounshing  place,  and  (arcoi-ding  to 
Cannabicb,  1 836)  has  above  I2,UU0  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
oKtensive  manufactures  of  woollens  and  hats,  and  have  a 
mat  trad*  in  those  articles  and  in  linen.  Tba  only  publie 
buildings  of  any  importatw*  ar*  a  nuignilieent  ehiteau, 

three  churches,  and  an  hiopital. 

RENAUDOT.  EUSE'BiUS,  a  learntd  writer  on  the 
cceiesiasiu-iil  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Eastern  church, 
was  burn  at  Pans  m  1646.  His  father  was  first  physician 
to  the  dauphin  of  France  (.afterwards  Louis  XIV.).  Renau- 
dot  was  educated  at  tbe  Jesuits'  college,  and  entered  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratoire,  though  h*  dfal  not  nmabi 
kng  in  it.  From  bis  early  youth  he  was  particularly 
inelined  to  th*  study  of  tho  Oriental  languages,  but  chiefly 
of  the  Arabic,  Syriac.  aim  Cupiic  tongues,  hy  means  of 
which  lie  was  atlcrwards  enabliil  to  enter  so  deepiv  into 
the  oriL;in  and  history  of  the  Ea-siern  church.  He  hecarae 
well  known  at  court,  where  bis  vast  learning  made  bim 
much  esteemed  and  admire<l.  In  this  way  he  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Colbert,  who,  being  then  desirous  of  esta- 
blishing printing-prgiBSi  Ibr  tb*  Ori*ntal  languages  at 
FariihOMianltsd  mia  upon  Iti*  aabject,  engaged  his  serviiwi 
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■nd  oBercd  hini  tho  reversion  of  a  placo  in  tbe  Royal  Li- 
tirar)' ;  but  that  minioter  havMtg  died  berore  bis  views  could 
be  realised,  Renaudot  «M  not  «p|*oiut«d  to  the  vacant 
offios.  Ha  teemt  however  to  b»««  bera  emptoywd  by  ibe 
king  in  various  important  negotiations  wilb  tb«governiiienl» 
of  Ent;lan(l  ami  S|<iiiti,  his  iitne  beiiiK  so  much  taken  up  by 
these  occupattuiis.  timi,  while  they  lasted,  he  almost  entirely 
di»continued  his  fiiNountc  siuiLls.  In  the  year  1689  he 
was  made  a  ntember  of  the  French  Academy,  and,  three  years 
after,  of  tbnt  9i  tbe  *  Inscriptions  et  Belles- Lettroa.'  lit 
I7U0  be  aotttmpmnied  to  Itome  Cardinal  da  NoaiUes,  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who  bad  beeome  hia  patron,  and  ba  acted  as 
hkrnnrlarixta  in  the  conclave  which  elected  Clanent  XI.  19 
the  \r,i\<si\  ilii,'nity.  While  at  Rome,  Renaudot  reautned  nis 
favoiinie  iluiiiL's,  and  tin;  library  of  the  Vatican  furnished 
hiiu  wi;h  asiiple  lualerials  fur  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
i:;iiiri-li — a  bikbjcct  which  he  hail  lotif;  in  mind,  and  to 
whicli  he  now  devoted  bi$  whole  attention.  In  ttiis  design 
he  «iu  assisted  tbe  new  pope,  who  persuaded  him  to 
f«maia  in  Rome  levatal  montba  after  the  departure  of  Car- 
dinal da  Noatllec.  and  gtM  him  tbe  pnary  of  Frossey  in 
Breiagne.  From  Roii:)e  Renaudot  went  to  Florence,  where 
he  waii  equally  well  received  and  entertained  by  the  grand- 
dukc,  who  caused  liiu)  to  he  made  a  member  of  the  Academy 
della  Crusi^a.  On  his  r«;turn  to  France,  Renaudot  devoted 
liintHi  ir  entirely  to  letters,  and  composed  a  great  number  of 
learned  diai>eriation«.  which  are  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of 
tbe  Academy.  H«  died  in  1720,  at  tbe  age  of  74.  greatly 
rqtatiad  by  tbe  learned  man  of  baa  time.  Hie  ioe  and 
exiensiva  collection  of  OHontal  mantterrtpts  be  baquaalbed 

to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr''>.  They  remained  there 
Until  the  RevuUition,  when  lliey  were  inror[u>raiefl  with  the 
Oriental  r(dle<-iiDn  in  the  Ro\al  Library.  Renaudot  wrote 
the  following  wurks:—  I,  A  collection  of  cnntruvtioial  pieces 
on  the  celebrated  work  by  Nicole,  entitled  '  Defense  de  la 
Peri>etuit6  do  la  Foi  oonira  les  Monuoumta  aulheiitmues  de 
la  Religion  des  Greci.*  Pkria,  I70II,  8vo. ;  2,  '  Historia 
Patriarenarum  Alexandrinorura  Jacobitarum.'  &c.,  Paris, 
1713,  4to. ;  3,  *  Liiur^iarum  Orienlalium  CoUoctio.'  I*aris, 
1716,  2  vols.  410.  :  4.  •  Aii;ient  Accoimt  of  India  and  China,' 
written  by  two  Mi)liaiuniedan  ira\ellur!i  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, translutt*!  IViini  the  Arabic.  Pariv,  \7\i>,  ^mi.  This  has 
sijb>ec]neiitiy  been  lound  to  be  only  a  translation  of  part  of 
a  geiigraphiral  and  historical  work,  entitled  Muruju-dk- 
tUwhab  rra  mddaait'Jmihar  (maadowa  of  gold  and  mines 
of  gems),  by  tha  eaUHitatad  Uaandl,  an  Aialmn  taritar  of 
tho  tenth  century.  5.  *  Gennadii  Patriarcha>  Constantino- 
politani  Horoilin  de  Eucharislia,'  toeether  with  other 
Latin  treatiHes  on  tho  same  subject,  Puns,  170:].  Un. 

RKNDSBURG  is  a  fortified  town  of  Denmark,  In  tln» 
ducii)  of  IloUloin,  and  the  capital  of  a  ladiwick  of  the 
same  name,  the  area  of  winch  is  290  square  miles,  and 
includes  five  parishes.  It  is  situated  in  54*  18'  N.  lat  and 
9*  40'  £.  long.,  panlv  on  a  heath,  partly  on  an  island  at 
tbe  montb  of  tbe  Eyder,  at  its  junction  witb  the  Holstein 
canal.  It  consist.s  of  three  p-T-'-'.  1  he  Old  Town  built  on 
tho  above-iueniioned  nland,  lUis  New  Towa  on  lhoUolstei:i 
bank  of  the  nver.  and  tho  Ciown-wofk,  with  the  1 
sluice  uf  the  canal,  and  koiuo  warehoudes,  all  on  the  Soble^u  1^ 
side.  It  has  4S00  inhabitants  without  tho  militar}',  who 
amount  to  3500  men.  There  are  tiro  oburchan,  an  hospital, 
a  hou»e  of  correction,  a  gymnaaittm,  a  miiitary  academy,  a 
board  of  ttade,  and  a  oualom-boute.  It  is  tbe  residenoe  of 
the  auperintandent-general  (a  high  dignitv  in  the  Lutheran 
duirch);  and  ilie  tniliiary  chest  of  the  duchies  of  Scbleswtg. 
lI..U:Lia,  and  Liinehur,'  i-<  in  the  town.  The  place  has 
manutartiues  of  siockint's.  )iottcry,  tobwco,  and  vincirar. 

RF/NE'  OF  ANJOU,  born  in  1409,  was  tbe  son  of 
Louis  II.,  duke  of  Atijou  and  count  of  Provence.  In  1434 
he  succeetled  hii  brother  Louis  III.,  wbo  died  In  Oalabria 
while  waiting'  fur  the  sucoeMton  of  QiMOD  Joanna  II.  of 
Napier  who  had  named  him  her  heir.  Before  this  time, 
R^nft  had  married  Isabella  of  Lorraine.  After  the  death  «>f 
Queen  Joanna  II..  in  1435,  R''iie  laid  d.iini  to  the  kinRdotn 
0!  Sjicdy  and  Naples,  but  he  had  a  powerf'il  rival  la  Alfonso 
of  Aragon.  [.Xi.konso  V ;  JowII]  Rene  was  then  a 
prisoner  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  opposed  his  tuoceed- 
iig  to  the  inheritance  of  Lorraine,  whtco  ha  also  eiaimed 
aiiur  the  d«ath  of  the  duke,  bis  Auber-ii^law.  He  sent 
nowever  hia  wife  Isabella  to  Naples  with  her  younger  son 
Louts.  She  wsii  received  with  acclanratton<;  by  tlie  old  nml 
numerous  partisans  of  the  bouse  of  Anjou.  Alfonso  of 
Axmea  vaa  than  »  (CiaeiM  in  tbe  luada  of  FOippe  Mam 


Visconli,  duko  of  Milan  ;  but  so  in  after  having  recovered 
his  free<lom.  be  repaired  to  South  Italy  to  dispute  tbe  erova 
of  Naples  with  his  rival.  In  14W  Rfinc  came  to  Naplee* 
and  a  datuliory  warbira  ma  carried  en  for  thne  yeaia  in 
the  Abrutiu  and  other  provincea  of  tbe  kingdom.  Tbe 
death  of  the  CondntticreCaldora,  R^n^'s  be*!  officer.  decide<l 
the  struggle  in  favour  of  Alfonso,  wlw  laid  siet;e  to  Naples, 
and  took  it  in  1442.  R'-ne  escaped  on  bo.ird  a  Genoese 
vessel  to  Provence.  He  was  ihe  last  of  tho  ilynasty  of 
Anjou  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  1446  R(n£  gave 
his  daughter  Maruaret  in  marriage  to  Henry  VI.  of  fing* 
land,  on  which  occasion  he  ubiained  the  resteiBtion  of  hia 
tarfitonea  of  Aigeii  and  Maina^  whiebveie  ia  the  paiae«iep 
of  the  Bngliih,  RkA  nom  rerided  Mmetimei  at  Aniten 

and  occasionally  at  Aix  in  Proven  le.  occupying  himself  with 
the  admiiU4!tralion  of  his  territories  and  also  with  the  arts  of 
painting,  poetry,  and  agriculture.  He  wrote  several  works 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  among  others:  one  on  tuurnameots, 
tbe  MS.  of  which,  enriched  with  drawing-:,  is  preserved  in 
the  National  Library  at  Pnril.  In  1 449-50  Ktad  attended 
King  Charlaa  VII.  of  Franee  in  hia  suceearful  war  against 
the  Bngliab,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  dominions  to 
pursuehia  Ihvourite  occupations.  His  eldest  son  John  at- 
lemiited  to  take  Naples  from  Ferdinand  of  .Xiagcjii,  who 
had  hU<«reed«l  Alfonso,  but  his  enierpnsc  laded  In  1473 
Ivouis  XI.  of  France  seized  Anjou  under  some  pretence,  and 
U^n6  retired  to  Aix  in  Provence,  where  he  died  in  1480 
regretted  by  his  subjects,  among  whom  he  has  retained  the 
enviable  appellation  of  *le  bon  Roi  Rkai,'  for  be  eontinued 
to  style  himself  king  of  Sicily  and  Jeraialem.  He  intro- 
duced several  useful  trees  and  plants  into  Provence,  amoni; 
othcTii  the  luiucadel  grape,  and  encouraged  manufactures 
of  w<K3l!ens  and  glass.  A  '  Precis  histonquc*  of  his  liff  w.i, 
published  by  Boisson  do  la  baUe,  Aix,  1S2U,  and  a  marble 
statue  was  rai>e<l  to  his  memory  in  one  of  tbe  square.s  of 
Aix.  in  1823.  R4n6'a  sons  having  died  before  biro,  he  waa 
the  la-i  rcprataniative  of  the  house  cf  Aii|on,  and  after  bb 
death  Provence  was  united  to  Fkaneob  JBa^pmMOt,  Vicomte 
de  ^ileneove.  hat  publiahad  *  Hntoiia  da  EM  d*Anjou. 
Roi  de  Naples,  Due  d*  Lof raiM^  «t  OmMe  de  Provenoa,' 

Paris. 

RF.N  FREW.  [Renkkkwshiuk.] 

RENFREWSHlHli,  a  oouniy  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  iwrlh  by  the  River  Clyde,  by  wbbb  it  it 
separated  from  Uiimbartonahiie^  on  tbe  north-eaat  and  east 
by  the  county  of  Lanark,  on  the  aonth  and  aontb-west  by 
the  county  of  Ayr,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Frith  cf  Clyde. 
It  includes  a  small  portion  on  tiie  right  or  north  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  by  which  tins  portion  in  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  county.  Its  fomi  i*  that  of  an  irregular  ubiong. 
liaving  its  rcn  ^i  length  from  the  junction  of  tbe  three 
shires  of  Ayr,  Lauark,  and  Renfrew,  on  the  south-east,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Fnth  of  Clyde,  at  tho  point  or  headland 
ntfrth  of  Innerkip,  in  the  north-waat,  32  miles ;  and  ita 
grealaat  breadth  at  right  angles  to  tha  length,  from  the 
shore  of  Kilbirnie  Loch  to  Erskine  House  on  the  Clyde,  1 
miles.  It  is  include*!  between  .^i"  40' and  55' 58' N.  lat.. 
and  between  4°  14'  and  A"  54' W.  loni;.  i Map  qf  Scotland 
pub.  by  Soc  lor  thu  DiS.  of  Useful  Knowledge.)  Its  area 
IS  given  by  Play  fair  (Deteription  qf  Scotland)  at  225  square 
miles,  or  144,0U0  English  aeraa;  and  by  MaeCnliooh 
ti»L  JUemia  uf  BriStk  Bmfin)  at  227  aquara  ailea  (i  of 
them  vitark  or  14A,88t  nflta^  of  tahidi  ISM  are  water.  In 
Chanbersi  'Gaxeftear  of  Scotland*  the  ana  k  given  at  341 

square  miles,  or  151.'i40  acres.  The  population  in  I  Mil  uas 
78,056;  la  lal  I.  yJ.j'JB  ;  in  1S21.  112.175:  and  in 
133,443;  showing  an  increase,  steadily  maintaine<l.  in  '.id 
years,  of  55.387.  or  above  70  per  ceni. ;  and  giving  (by 
Playfiiir's  estimation  of  the  aiaa)  593  inhabitanlalonal|Qtu« 
Bile,  a  density  of  popuktion  unequalled  I9  any  county 
in  Scotland  except  Bdtnburghshire.  and  in  England 
by  any  except  the  metropolitan  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  and  tbe  great  manufacturing  county  of  Lancashire. 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  gathered  round  Paisley, 
Greenock,  and  Port  Glasi^ow.  Renfrew,  tbe  capital.  Is  on 
the  Clyde,  in  Tji"  i3'  N.  lat.  and  4"  J^'  W.  lon|^. 

Sur/aee,  Geviiiify,  Htfdmgraphy.  and  Communieatumt.-^ 
The  western  part  of  the  county,  and  the  soutbarn  border 
which  joins  Aynbirs^  are  billy ;  the  eaalerD  part,  nipaniallj 
along  the  Clyde,  ii  eomparativdy  flat  The  bill*  on  the 
border  of  Ayrshire  are  the  loftiest  Dunrod  bill,  Gan-ock 
hill,  and  Creucb  hiU  are  near  the  western  extremity  of  thia 
borier;  Qoeanaid^  MiM|l«v  (Iftia  fart  i^itWhiUef 
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Staik  (higher  than  Mi-ivlaw),  the  Fernie  Necie  Mils,  the 
I^chlibo&ide  lulls  and  Neilsion  Pad  ftho  la*t  two  rising 
from  ^-.'O  to  900  feet),  are  ii^ar  iht-  middle  of  it ;  and  Hala- 
gich  (lOUO  fe«t  high)  is  near  the  eastern  extremity.  Stanley 
or  Stanely  Brae  (620  feet  high)  is  the  extremity  of  tia- 
F«row  Neeze  hillit.  whicb  «xteild  towani  tb*  oentra  of 
tlieoountv.  The  principal  sminenceof  the LoeblibwidebiUi 

is  called  Corkindale  Law. 

The  »outh  eastern  part  of  the  counlv  ia  included  in  the 
great  coal-dislnct  of  tin;  «est  of  Scoilatiil.  Tho  chief  coal- 
works  are  atQuarrelton  near  Jobn»tuntu  and  at  Hurlet  and 
HuusehiU  near  Paisley  :  the  tninen  here  are  very  produc- 
tiv«.  In  tbe  coal-works  at  Hurler,  a  bed  of  ithale  over  the 
ewl  hu»  by  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  been  con- 
verted into  alum  slate;  and  «  coociderable  alum-witr*, 
perhaps  the  largest  in  Grrat  Britain,  hu  for  some  tima 
bfon  i-arrifd  oil.  I.itii<.'-[urn',  srinrlstoiic,  iron><ioni',  'j:rii T-;ie, 
and  biicundary  |rap-rin:ks  aic  found  ill  coiisidL-iuLlc  auun- 
dance.  The  hilU  about  Mistylaw  and  Siaik  arr  iiiu^tly 
porphyry,  capped  with  creenstotie,  which  tntt'ri>4.cU  the 
porphyry  in  innumerable  dykes.  Alluvial  and  diluvial  beds 
are  observed  alung  the  batiks  of  the  Cl^de.  Good  freestone 
for  building  it  quarried ;  )iineatiiiiM  is  alao  wrought  for 
burning ;  and  tlia  coal  and  iranttoaa  minaa  give  employ- 
inenl  to  many  perMns. 

The  wh  ilf  county  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde, 
the  (Bstdary  of  uliiili  wcshex  a  Ittrge  portion  of  the  border; 
but  tliL-  tiibutario^  winch  diaiii  it  are  all  small,  and,  with 
one  exception,  useless  fur  the  purpose  of  navigation.  A 
straaiB  which  bears,  in  different  JP^rts  of  its  course,  the 
namaa  of  Rotten  Burn,  Stmwt  Burn,  and  Kipp  Water. 
dniM  tbe  western  part,  and  joibs  tbe  natuaiy  of  tbe  Clyde 
mt  Innerkip  on  the  west  side  of  the  coiinty.  In  one  part  of 
fla  eourw  it  expands  into  t»o  ponds  or  loctis,  one  of  them 
abo\e  a  mile  in  leneth,  usi-d  as  rCiOi  viiirs  for  a  cut  made  lu 
supply  Greenock  with  a  sireatn  of  watui-  f><r  turninij  the 
tnills  on  the  hci^his  above  that  tosvn.  The  central  and 
•Ml«m  parts  of  the  county  arc  drained  by  three  strt-ams: 
tiM  Oiylb,  wbidi  dowa  hook  the  westward ;  tbe  Black  Cart, 
whieli  riiaa  in  Ayitbire.  expnnds.  al  or  near  its  source,  into 
Kilbimie  Locb  and  Cbwtle  Sample  Loch,  and  unites  with 
the  tiryfc  about  2  miles  north-west  of  Paisley;  and  the 
While  Cart,  or,  by  way  of  etninence,  '  the  Cart,'  which  rises 
on  or  near  the  eastern  boundary,  atid  drains  the  eastern 
Bido  of  the  county,  then,  passing  liiroiigh  Paisley,  joins  the 
united  stream  of  the  Black  Cart  and  the  Gr)'fe.  just  above 
ita  entrance  into  the  Clyde  near  Renfrew,  Tbe  While  Cart 
b  Bsade  navigable  partly  by  an  aitifleial  eat  to  tbe  Clyde. 
AtdMUgh  the  othftt  streams  are  net  Isim  «n«ngh  fbr  navi- 
gatkin.  they  supply  moring-powflf  to  The  mills  or  other 
tnachiiR-ry  Fivh  an-  not  abundant  in  the  While  Cart;  but 
in  Castle  Serajile  Loch  pike  and  eeb  are  found  in  j;rcal 
number;  this  loch  is  also  much  frequented  by  waierlowl. 
Beside  (he  lochs  already  noticed,  there  arc  some  others,  but 
dl  small.  The  hanks  of  Castle  Sempb  Loeh  and  Loch 
libo  are  well  wooded  and  picturesque. 

Tbe  only  eanal  is  the  Ardrosaan,  which  was  designed  to 
Med  a  oonimunioalion  between  Glasgow  knd  Ardrossan  on 
tne  Ayrshire  coast.  It  has  never  been  carried  farther  than 
fh^m  Ghi'-gow  to  Johnstone  in  Renfrewshire,  about  1 1  miles 
We>t  Fiom  Gla^'.;ow  :  it  pas^'es  Paisley.  The  breadili  of  the 
canal  at  the  surface  is  'Jh  feet;  tlic  depth  •i\  feet:  it  passes 
through  two  tunnels,  both  at  P&isley,  and  is  carried  over  the 
While  Cart  by  an  aqueduct  tni^e.  The  traffic  on  this 
eanal,  which  is  verjr  great,  is  carried  on  by  lo|{ga|i!a  boats 
fbr  guoda.  and  '  gig  boats  *  for  passengers.  Ill*  traflle  md? 
be  eatimatad  by  tbe  fbllowinu'  sutement ; 

1831  .  t  7y,4jj  .  4S,19I 

1832  .  .  148.^16  .  51,198 

1833  .  .  240.06O  .  £3,194 

1834  .  .  307.3/5  .  57,(0$ 
IbU  .  .  373.tt90  .  W.Slb 
1836  •  .  4S3.I86  67.3M 

There  in  i  r^way  fhym  Fhlsley  to  the  Cljde  at  Renfrew 

thr«e  miles  and  a  quarter  loni».  A  railwav  from  Ola-igow  to 
Paisley  and  Greenock,  almost  the  whole  of  winch  is  in  ihis 
count\.  and  one  fVom  Gliis^'ow  to  I'ai^ley.  .Johnstone,  Irving, 
and  Ayr,  partly  in  this  county,  ore  nearly  if  not  ijuite 
flompleted.  They  have  a  joint  litie  to  Paisley.  The  main- 
Ithc  of  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railway  is  open.  Some  inte- 
nsting  details  of  tbeso  railways  are  given  in  the  'Q>m- 
fiiiiMi  to  the  Abdtail}'  for  184L  CMeh  Add  otber  KNidft 


I  from  Glasgow  to  Port  Glasgow  and  GreenocK  run,  one 
I  near  the  t>auk:»  uf  the  Clyde  tbi'ou|ili  Rt-niiew,  another 
!  mure  inland  through  Paisley.  Roads  from  Glasgow  by 
Paittluy  run  through  the  valley  of  Castle  Semple  Loeht  one 
to  Kilbimie,  Ardiossan.  and  Saltcoats,  the  uiher  to  Bnth, 
Irving,  and  Ayr.  A  more  direol  road  from  Glai»|niw  to 
Irving,  and  a  road  from  Glasgow  to  Kilmarnock  and  Ayr. 
cross  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.  Besides  these  prin- 
cipal lines  of  commuiiicaiion.  there  arc  leas  fretjueulcd 
roads  crossing  the  county  in  everv  direction. 

Climate,  Soil,  Agriculture. — Tiie  hilly  parts  of  the  county 
on  the  west  and  south  are  chieliy  devoted  (o  pasture. 
Scarcely  more  than  half  the  whole  surface  of  the  county  ia 
under  cultivation.  The  eidttvated  |>art  is  on  the  north  and 
iio«h-«aat.and  in  tbe  eentw}  where  the  aotl  is  most  fertile. 
Tbeuneultivated  distriets  comprehend  bleak  moors  or  hills, 
with  conipniatively  exte'.isive  Itoj.'^  in  hotne  |iails.  Owing 
to  the  rlemaud  l\ir  meat,  \ tgtruible.s,  milk,  butler,  &c.,  by 
thelari,'e  and  crowded  pjpiilation  of  G;eeiiock,  Port  Glasj^ow, 
and  Pai&lcy,  a  laige  of  tbe  cultivated  land  is  meadow^ 
land  or  gardeit>gtoana.  Potatoes  iiaually  form  part  of  every 
rotation  of  ero|)a:  anmnnon  roiatwn  ia  as  follows: — I.  oata 
from  grata;  %  potatoeaor  barley;  3,  oats  aown  with  red 
clover  or  rye-grasa  seeds;  4,  bay;  and  6  and  6,  posture* 
another  common  rotation  consists  of— I  and  2,  oats;  3, 
barley;  4  and  3,  hay;  and  G  to  ID.  |ia-,ture.  Dry  .stone 
dykes  are  in  use  in  >onie  ijavisof  the  cuuiity  for  fences;  but 
where  tlie  soil  is  better  and  mure  under  cultivation,  hedges 
are  used.  Tile-drainmjj;  and  tbe  use  of  bone^manure  are 
rapidly  oKtending.  DaiTV  farming  ia  very  extensively  prac- 
tised. There  are  aome  large  estates,  and  more  than  half 
tbe  valved  rent  ia  ofentailed  or  corporate  property,  but  pro- 
perty in  the  rest  of  the  cnunly  is  u  good  deal  sulnhvided. 
Farms  are  roiddlo-8ize<l,  and  farm  hou>es  and  building.^  of 
;  middling;  chararter. 

I  Divitions,  Towns,  <f<c. — There  are  flileen  paiisbes  in  the 
county,  reckoning  Paisley  and  Greenock  eacn  as  one;  and 

'  portions  or  four  others,  Beith,  Cutheart,  Dunlop,  and  Govan, 
w  hich  are  partly  in  Lanarkshire  or  Ayrshire.  There  axe 
fourburgbsv  RMifrew,  population  in  1831, '2833  ;  Greenock, 
population  27,571  ^rbsnock]  ;  Paislev,  population  57,4^6 
[Paisley];  and  Port  Gia>t;ow,  ji.  puiatioii  j19'2  [CJlas- 
«ow}.  The  principal  villages  are  Johnstone,  Gounick, 
Ka<;lcsham,  lLilbBralian»  Loehwinnoeh,  PoUoekabaiia,  and 
ISedslon. 

Renfrew,  the  shire  town,  is  about  6  miles  north-west  of 
Glasgow  on  the  road  to  Greenock.  The  Stuart  family  liad 
their  earliest  known  natrtmoBtal  inheritance  In  this  parish. 

Renfrew  was  a  royal  uurgh,  and  with  its  territory  and  other 
possc<)8ions  was  grunted  by  David  1.  (w  ho  reigned  a.d.  1124- 
ll.j  l)  to  Walter,  son  of  .Man,  whom  !ie  at  the  same  tune 
created  steward  of  Ids  hiiUaeboIJ,  or,  as  U  was  afierwaids 
callwl,  steward  ot  Scotland,  a  dignity  which  becamu  liere- 
dilary  in  the  tamiiy,  whence  the  name  of  Ste\«art  or  Sluart. 
By  virtue  of  this  grant  Renfrew  cea.sed  to  be  a  ni)'al  buigti, 
and  became  a  burgh  of  barony ;  but  wlien  the  Stuarts  came 
to  tbe  tbrofie^  it  regained  its  rank  as  a  royal  burgh  by 
grant  from  Robert  111 ,  a  d.  1396.  The  parish  of  Renfrew 
comprehends  3776  acres;  mostly  under  cultivation:  the 
populatien  in  1831  was  2833;  of  whom  -JOOJ  were  in  the 
burgh  About  one-sixth  of  the  population  was  a|j;ricuiluial. 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1^31  ua.s  2G8  for  the 
town,  or  36d  fur  tbe  whole  parish.  The  town  is  on  the  vast 
side  of  the  parish,  neat  tbe  Clyde,  and  cunsists  of  onu  main 
street  atoi^  the  Gbsgoer  and  Greenock  road,  and  aome 
smaller  Streets.  Frotn  tbe  burgb  to  the  Clyde  \*  a  sWt 
canal,  alniut  half  u  mile  ioiij^.  partly  foiined'  in  the  P.id- 
dou^h  Burn,  once  an  arm  of  liie  Clyde,  uluny  ilie  canal  is 
a  commodious  quay,  and  across  it  m  a  limber  drawbridge 
Two  bridges,  <»ne  below  lite  junction  of  the  Black  Cart  uud 
the  Gryfi*,  the  other  (Inchinnan  bridge)  below  ihe  junction 
of  the  While  Cart  with  the  united  stream,  ore  on  the  border 
of  tbe  pariah,  remote  from  the  town.  Tbe  ehar<'h  is  li  cru- 
cifonn  stiveture,  iniufficaent  A>r  tlie  aj>coinmodaiion  df  tbe 
parishioners.  There  are  a  tewn-hotue,  jail,  and  srhoot- 
house.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  does  not  amount 
to  half  a  dozen  in  the  year,  elm  Hy  debtors;  and  liie  period 
of  eonflnoraeni  is  commonly  short.  The  manufactures  are 
various  :  musUn-weaving  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
employs  dhoat  SOU  to  600  persons  half  wetVet^  the  rest 
(either  womeii  or  children)  in  winding  or  drawing.  Many 
females  are  employed  in  clipping,  tambouring,  and  flower 
ihg.  TUtrt  il  I  ebbitdBMUe  bleieh-AeM.  employing  aboal 
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100  pertont,  chieflf  women  and  cbildren.  Starch  and  drain- 
ing-tfles  are  made,  malt  spiril  distilled,  and  oo»]«works 
wrought.  The  ooal-worka  Mnplojr  30  to  40  Dtti  or  ban  in 
the  pits,  and  many  «lhm  abov*  ground.  A  few  nnali  vea* 

seh  carrying  ciuil,  manure,  8ic.  on  the  Clyde,  belong  to  the 
burgh:  but  a  oon-iiderable  number  of  vesseld.  rhielly  laden 
Willi  ijraiii  from  Irt-laiul  or  with  dye-stuffs  for  I'.u  ry,  dis- 
cbaige  their  cargfoes  here.  Potatoes  and  fi&h  are  brought 
ben  flrom  the  Ilighlands.  There  is  no  regular  market: 
dieiv  m  three  fain  in  the  year,  diiafly  for  eattle, 

Tbe  eorporatton  oontiita  of  a  pnmtot,  two  baflieii.  and 
sixtot'ti  couiicitlors ;  tlie  burgh  revenues  «re  estimated  at 
about  1400/.  or  J 300/.  p«r  annum.  A  weekly  court  for 
til  a  I ni  riistralion  of  jusnce  is  held  by  the  magistrates,  and 
the  quart ur-Bcsaions  lor  the  tounty  are  held  here,  but  the 
aheriff-court  is  held  at  Paisley.  Renfrew  was  formerly 
noiledvUb  Kuthergten,  Glasgow,  and  Dumbarton  in  return- 
ing a  member  to  Parliament ;  by  the  Reform  Act  it  haa  been 
connected  with  Kilmarnock.  Iltttber|{)en,  JDumbarton,  and 
Port  Glasgow.  Tbe  number  of  votenin  tbeboroafi^h  is  about 
80.  The  parliamentary  boundary  is  more  restricted  tlian 
the  antient  burgh  limits.  The  election  for  the  county  is 
belli  1)1^  re. 

There  were  in  183G  an  endowed  burgh  grammar-school, 
and  five  other  weekly  sebooU,  attended  by  about  327  day 
and  90  evening  Mtholan.  About  390  children  attended 
Sabbalb-whools,  and  a  youths  diaa  of  about  60  taught 

bytlic  tninistcr.  ThLro  were  a  pansli  libniv,  n  -  ibsci  iinion 
library,  and  a.  new^-roiim  lu  the  burgh;  and  uu  a>su>cialion 
was  being  foriuod  for  the  cullivation  of  natural  Instory  and 
the  useful  arts.  Most  of  the  Sabbath-schooU  had  juvenile 
libraries.  There  were  several  benefit  societies,  a  Bible  so- 
eiety,  and  one  or  two  other  charitable  inxtitutiona.  {New 
^oHtttcal  Aeemmt  tff  Seotlmd.} 

Johnstone  in  tbe  pari^Ii  of  Paisley,  about  three  miles 
west  of  i'aisley  town,  and  is  partly  noticed  elsewhere. 
[Paislst.]  The  viHul^o  has  risen  by  the  iiuro<Uirtii>n  of 
manufactures:  it  had  in  1831  a  population  of  6617.  In  the 
centre  is  a  large  square  entirely  surrounded  with  houses,  and 
a  new  square  and  market-place  to  the  aoulb  of  this  are  pro- 
bably by  this  time  eompieted.  Tbem  are  several  streets 
lined  with  subittanlial  houses  of  two  stories,  roofed  with  slate. 
There  are  a  chapcl-of-ease.  several  dissenting  meetinrr. 
houses,  a  subscription  library,  two  news-rooms,  and  a  me- 
chanics' institution  and  library.  Thero  are  eleven  cotton- 
mills  in  the  town,  and  several  more  iti  the  neighbourhood, 
beside  bross-foundnc^  iron-foundries,  machine-ntanufacto- 
lios.  and  gas-works. 

Qotvock  i»  a  tmaU  buigh  of  barony  on  tbe  Frith  of  Clydcb 
abont  three  mfles  below  Greeooek,  in  tbe  pariah  of  Inner- 
kip,  Its  regular  inhabitants  are  chioHy  n^herinen ;  and  it 
it  said  that  this  was  the  flrstpluce  in  Great  Britain  in  which 
red  hoiriufi^  were  cured.  There  is  a  rope  walk.  Gkiurock 
is  rraorted  to  m  tbe  season  as  a  bathing-place.  It  has  a  neat 
obapel-of-ease.  The  population  of  Innerkip  parish  in  1831 
vaa  2088k  about  one-fourth  agricultural.  Innersk^  is  also 
retorted  to  by  batben. 

Eaglc<!ham  in  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
county,  nine  miles  south  of  Glasgow.  It  it  a  neat  village, 
rebuilt  in  1769  by  (he  Earl  of  Eghntoun,  and  consi-^ts  of  two 
rows  of  houses,  'liiii  yarJii  apart :  the  intennediate  bpace, 
thiDUgh  which  a  rivulet  Hows,  is  chiefly  us^^d  as  a  bleach- 
green.  There  is  a  cotton-mill  in  ihe  village,  which  employs 
many  handa :  there  are  othera  m  tlte  parish.  Lawn  is  woven 
lierc.  There  is  a  market,  and  there  are  fhur  ycarlv  fiaira. 
The  church  of  Eaj^lesbam  was  built  AJX  179U,  by  the  Earl 
of  Eglintoun  ;  and  then-  is  a  St'Ct's<;ion  meeting-hoittB.  The 
population  of  the  pari>h  in       \  was  2372. 

Kllbarcban  is  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Johnstone. 
The  houses  are  mustly  of  fieeslone  quarried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  inh'abitatitii  are  chiefly  engaged  m  cot- 
ton and  silk  weaving;  and  the  voung  iMmen  u»  enert 
in  tambourin^^  embroiaering,  ana  flowering  mwlin.  Kil- 
barchan  has  a  parish  cliurcb,  several  meeting-houses,  two 
jniblic  libraries,  ami  an  a;,M  icullural  .society.  There  are 
two  other  thriving \ilUiges  in  i lie  parish,  called  theBri^o' 
Weir  (or  Bridge  of  \Veir>  and  Linwoo<i.  The  pupulation  of 
Kilbarchan  parish  in  1831  was  4806. 

Loehwinnoch  is  near  the  weatem  bank  of  Castle  Sempk 
Loch.  It  i«  a  lart^e  village;  the  hooee*  are  generally  of  two  sto- 
ries, and  slr^ti  1  cutton-spiuning  is  the  chief  brunch  of  ma- 
nufacture ;  but  inusUa-weaving,  wool  carding  and  spiunuig, 
•adtha  iMnnftatuve  of  Angtb^vl^  Qmion  mufm,  «id 


other  fabrics  are  carried  on.  There  are  a  large  parish  church 
and  a  Secession  meeting-liouse.  There  are  three  libraries 
two  parochial  and  one  other,  besidaa  a  library  for  the  cbil* 
dren  attendini;  tbe  Sunday-whoob.  and  several  book<clnba. 

There  are  tlirce  yearly  fairs  at  Loohwianoeb.  Population 

of  the  par.sh,  in  Is.?],  451S. 

I'olloi  kshaws  is  in  Ea>tw.Tod  parish,  about  three  mile; 
from  Glasgow.  It  is  a  toierubly  largo  place,  con»Jiting  o( 
several  streets,  in  a  pleasant  situation.  It  has  a  town-house 
with  a  tower  and  dock,  a  church  rebuilt  in  1781,  and  two 
tdaees  of  wonthip  Ibr  Seeeden.  and  a  small  prison  or  loek*np 
house.  The  p!ac?  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  cotton, 
manufacture;  spinnini;.  weaving,  bleaching,  and  printine 
are  actively  carried  on.  Tliis  place  was  made  a  burgh  of 
barony  by  a  grant  from  the  crown.  Thur e  wore  five  scnooU 
in  the  parish  in  1836,  attended  by  about  GOO  day  or  even- 
ing kcholars.  There  are  several  benefit  societies.  Coal  and 
stone  are  pnwured  in  various  parts  of  the  parish.  The  po- 
pulation of  Pollockshawa  in  183J  waa  46S7 ;  of  the  whole  of 
Eastwood  parish,  6854. 

Neilston  is  nine  miles  from  Gla-^i^ow.  on  the  road  to  Ir- 
vine. Tbe  population  of  the  village  is  nearly  JUOy ;  that  of 
the  whole  parish,  in  wliich  there  are  soin'.-  other  large  vil- 
lages, was,  in  1831,  8046.  Cotton-miWs  mini  fields,  and 
bleach-fields  are  numerous;  freestone  and  whmsCuuo  are 
quarried,aad  ooai  ia  dug  in  the  pariah.  The  ehurah  of  Neil* 
ston  eontaint  aome  remahia  of  antient  Gothic  aiefaiteetttva. 
There  is  a  Secession  meetjng>kottie.  Fiw  fitiia  are  held  in 

the  paruili  yearly. 

The  cotton-manufacture  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent 
in  the  parishes  of  Houston,  KiUellan,  and  Moarns. 

BecUsiattieaiand  Legal  Arrangements. — Of  the  nineteen 
pariahes  whiiAi  are  wholly  or  partly  in  Renfrewshire  twe^ 
Tia.  Beitb  and  I>un1op.are  in  the  presbytery  oflrvine;  three 
otlicrs,  Cathcart,  Govaii,  and  EaKle&ham.  in  the  presbytery 
of  Gksj^ow ;  and  the  rest  in  the  presbytery  of  Paisley. 
These  preriiyteriaa  ni«  «U  under  the  igrnad  of  Gimigfm  and 
Ayr. 

The  quarter^ssioos  Ibr  the  county  are  held  at  Renfrew, 
also  tbe  meetings  of  tbe  oommlsskmers  of  supply,  and  the 
court  of  election  tat  the  member  of  parliament  for  the 
county;  but  in  case  of  an  e^ioumment  of  any  of  theae 
cQurU.  they  are  generally  traiuferred  to  Paisley.  The 
sheritT-court  for  the  county  was  held  at  Paisley  before  the 
appoiuiment  of  a  second  sheriff'Substitute,  since  which  time 
two  slierifTs'  courts  have  been  held  for  the  two  di\isions  of 
the  county,  one  at  Paisley,  the  other  atGrecnot  k.  Tiiere  are 
a  gaol  and  a  house  of  correction  or  bridewell  fur  the  county 
and  tbe  burgh  of  Paisley,  in  one  building,  at  Paisley.  It  ia 
asubttaDtta)  edifioe,  containing  in  all  77  eella  or  rooms,  vis. 
43  in  the  bridewell,  and  34  in  the  gaol ;  the  discipline  of  the 
bridewell  waa  reported  by  the  Inspectors  of  Prison*,  in  theu 
Second  Report  (in  Dec,  l  h.'Se ),  to  bo  very  good,  that  of  the  gaol 
to  be  very  bad;  but  a  Uter  Report,  the  fourth  (Nov.,  1838). 
speaks  of  considerable  improvement.  There  are  imaUbuifh 
prisons  for  deblan  andcrimiaals  at  Renfkew.Gfeeaoek,  and 
Port  Glasgow,  and  a  lock-up-bouae  at  Pollockdiawa.  Setenl 
new  prisons  are  required.  'There  appears  to  b©  much 
crime  m  this  cyutity  :  the  offences  consisting  chiefly  of  thefts 
and  assaults.  Housebreaking  also  is  common,  ihougli  sel- 
dom or  never  accompanied  by  personal  violence.  It  is  stated 
that  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  of  murders*and  high- 
way robberies  within  the  last  tiurtyyeara;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  number  of  peUv  thefts  has  increaaed,  and  that  beyond 
the  increase  of  poptuation.  The  plaeea  moat  dtatingUMhed 
fitr  crime  in  Renfrewshire  are  reported  to  be  Paialey,  Greeit- 
ock,  Neilston,  and  Pollockshawn.  Most  of  the  offenders 
are  said  to  be  from  ten  to  twenty  years  old.  Drunkenness 
is  ltx)kod  upon  as  being  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  this 
county.  Tne  procurator  llscal  at  Greenock  having  taken 
twenty  cases  indiscriminately,  and  examined  into  their  ori- 
gin, found  that  nineteen  of  them  anno  firom  whiikey. 
Many  of  the  olbnden  haw  no  knowledge  of  a  trader  and 
many  of  their  parents  are  know  n  to  be  of  bad  character. 
The  offen<leis  are  generally  fuund  to  be  ill  educated — mor^ 
so  than  others  in  the  same  rank  of  'ai'i:.  Inl'  ii  ui  this 
respect  they  appear  tu  be  inferior  to  ihcir  predecessurs  ikirty 
years  ago ;  for  the  aheriff-snbslitute  of  Paisley  states  that 
at  that  period  more  came  before  him  who  could  write  tbmi 
now.  Thia  want  of  education  ia  partioidarly  noti«ed  amMw 
the  Irish,  who  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  tbeofleaf 
I  ers,  and  wliuae  number  in  tbe  county  has  greatly  increased 
I  of  lata  y«in^  «  tel  wlueh  fcohaUy  a^aiaa  tbn  ^ponM 
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flUIing  off  in  education  among  the  pooratt  ciass.  (Third 
Report  of  the  Itupectort  of  Prituns,  Dec,  1837.)  'There 
b  great  want  of  a  ^ow\  pulicc  in  the  county.'  (H  id.) 

The  county  rctui  tw  une  member,  who  is  eliTii  rl  at  Ren- 
frew. Paisley  and  Greenock  return  one  mombcr  each;  and 
Renfrew  and  Port  Glasgow  unite  with  Dumbarton,  Raiher- 
glert.  and  Kilmarnock  to  return  another. 

Tbe  oonntjr  included,  in  1  S33-<34»  19  paracbial  acbook  wit  h 
S2  inttruetora,  attended  by  a  nutnber  of  obndran  varying' 
from  656  (viz.  41^1  buys  and  'l?^7  ^irls)  to  923  (viz.  j"  Ijojs 
and  348  girls)  ;  and  IG'J  srhauls  not  parocluai.  witli  I'.ij  m- 
Btriu-tors,  and  a  number  i)f  cluidren  \uiy.n^'  IVoin  il  J'J  (viz. 
2966  and  2164  utrla)  to  ^747  (vu.  boys  and  4U71 
girls);  no  olher  children  than  those  receiving  daily  iwtruc- 
lion  are  included  in  the  foregoing  summary. 

BiHorif,  Antiqaitiet,  ^c. — In  the  earliest  historical  period 
this  county  seenu  tn  have  fimnednart  of  tlio  tecritoiy  of  tlie 
Damnii,  wbooccupieil  portions  of  the  adjacent  emuntiet  of 
Ayr,  Lanark,  Stirhng,  and  Dunibarton.  Under  l!ie  Riitn.iii.s  it 
was  comprehended  in  tin' pnivnice  ol  V'akuao,  ;aii<l  a  Ruiiiun 
ti»«  ii  or  post  (Vanduaiia)  is  fixed  by  some  at  ReulVew,  but 
more  commonly  at  or  near  Paisley.  It  appears  to  have  been 
Bubsequcnily  included  in  the  British  kingdom  of  Strathclyde, 
and  afterwards  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  A  large  part  of 
itcame  into  ibe  bands  or  tbe  Stewards  of  Scotland,  proge- 
nitors of  tbe  Stuart  family,  by  grant  from  the  Scottisli  kings 
or  by  other  means,  especially  Strath-Gryfe,  or  the  valley  of 
the  Gryfe.  A  body  of  the  Renfrew  men,  ealleil.  from  tiieLa- 
vcrn  or  Tavern,  a  lee  ler  of  the  White  C«n  l,  Lureruni,  were 
present  at  the  battle  oi  the  Slandurd,  in  the  re-^zn  of  David  I., 
Aj>.  i  I  . is  la  a  later  period  Renfrewshire  made  part  of  the 
principalii)  formed  out  of  the  Stuart  domains  as  an  apan- 
age fur  the  ddeatsons  of  tbe  kings  of  Scotland;  in  cotise- 
qnenceof  wbicb  arrannmoDt,  the  district,  wbieh  was  pre- 
viously under  the  shenli  of  Lanark,  was  formed  into  a  >e 
paratc  county.  Renfrew  still  f;ives  the  ti'.lo  of  baron  to  tl.e 
eldest  son  of  ihu  reii;niny  kin;,'. 

Of  tliusa  asit.ent  tunes  Renfrewshire  contains  a  few  me- 
morials. Paisley  ulbey  is  noticed  elsewhere.  [Paisley.] 
There  arc  some  antieiil  camps.  Some  anliquitieN  supposed 
to  bo  druidical,  exist  in  the  parishes  of  Kilbarrhan  and 
Loeharinnoch ;  but  tbev  are  of  little  moment.  Barr  Castle 
and  Ellbton  Onslle,  both  in  Loehwinnoeb  parish.  Peel  Cas- 
tle on  Castle  Seiiiple  Loch,  and  Newark  Casile  near  Pi  it 
Glasgow,  belong  to  the  middle  ago*.  Ellistoti  is  said  lu  lia\  e 
belonged  to  the  pro;jenitors  of  Wallaee,  and  popular  traili-  i 
tion  connects  some  of  the  exploits  of  that  hero  with  localities 
in  Renfrewshire. 

The  battleofLangside,  in  which  tbe  Regent  Murray  [Mur- 
ray, Jambs  SrtiAaT,  Baat.  or]  defeated  the  last  attempt  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  regain  her  throne,  was  Ibugbt  just 
within  the  eostern  border  of  the  county.  The  Imttle  of 
Muirdykes,  in  which  those  who  supported  the  attempt  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  in  1785  (contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  in  the  west  uf  Mngland)  were  defeated, 
was  fought  in  Lochwimiocli  parish  in  this  county. 

(Nile  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Playfair's  De- 
teriptim  ^  Seatkmd;  Forsyth's  BemOitt  qf  Seotiand; 
Chambers's  QazetttterofSeallaiHd  :  Ma«<#uUodi'a  SkiMHfeat 
Account  "f     British  Etiij  ii  f  :  ParliamgHtary Btpan.'i 

RENi,  GUIDO.   [Gliuo  Rt.Hi.] 

RKNNELL,  JAMES,  born  near  Chudleigh  in  Devon- 
shire, in  174-2,  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age  as  a  mid- 
shipman. His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  artillery.  Younjr 
Renttell  went  with  Admiral  Parker  to  India,  and  lendcrcd 
aome  effectual  service  at  the  siege  of  PcHldiotieny.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four  be  quitted  tbe  navy,  and  entered  the 
corps  of  engineers  in  tbe  serrice  of  tbe  lu&st  India  Company. 
He  disiinxui-Iicd  li.tnM-If  in  the  campaigns  of  J^jrd  C'ive, 
receutd  huuie  aevLre  wounds,  and  was  proinole  l  '.u  a  ma- 
jority. It  was  during;  this  peimd  ib.i:  lie  prixliK-ed  Ilis  first 
work,  *  A  Chart  of  ilie  Bank  and  Currents  of  Cape  Agulhas,' 
ibe  most  southern  point  of  Africa.  While  he  was  sta(ione<l 
in  Southern  India,  be  atuveyed  Adam's  Bridge  and  tbe 
Paambeett  Passage  between  tba  island  of  RamlsMnm  and 
the  continent,  and  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  prac- 
ticabdity  of  widening  the  passage  for  ships.  This  suggestion 
has  been  lately  acted  up<in,  a5«r  a  lapse  of  seventy  years. 
While  be  held  the  appointment  of  surveyor-general  of 
Bengal,  he  published  Ins  '  Hengal  Atlas.'  with  an  account  of 
tbe  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra,  in  which  be  conjectured 
that  the  Sani|iOO  of  Tibet  was  the  main  fiieder  of  the  latter 
tRW.  [Bnsimafooi»A.J  On  his  iMum  to  England,  in 


1782.  Major  Rennell  published  a  man  of  Hindu<;fan,  ae- 
companied  by  a  Memoir,  4to.,  1788.  lie  was  also  electee 
member  iif  tile  R'lya!  Sueieiy,  aid  became  inlimatcwilh 
Dr.  Vincent,  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  l>r.  Horslcy,  bishop  of  St. 
A>aph,  and  other  learned  men  of  his  time.  In  1 793  he 
published  '  Marches  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India  during  the  Campaigns  of  1791.'  He  also  pul^ 
hshed  '  Memoir  of  a  Map^of  tbe  Peninsula  of  India» 
liihiting  its  Natntal  and  Pblitiral  Diviinons,  the  latter  con- 
formably to  the  Treaty  uf  Seriiii;af  atam,  of  March,  1792; 
and  ulso  '  Ehieidations  of  Afrscun  Gon^rapin,  from  the 
CommunicaliiiH^  of  Major  Houghfun  am!  Mr.  Ma^ra,  ir 
1791.  witii  ti  M«ip.*  In  1794.  Major  Rennell  published  s 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  '  War  with  Franco  the  only  Se- 
curity of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  momentous  crisis,  by 
an  Ohl  Englishman.'  The  French  Convention  had  already 
placed  themselves  out  of  tbe  pale  of  international  law  bv 
their  resolutions  of  the  19th  of  November,  1 792,  in  which 
tltey  iifTei  t  d  llieir  aid  to  any  people  in  any  count  l  y  tif  Europe 
who  wished  to  uvcrilirow  the  existing  goxenimeiil  la  1798 
.'ic  assi.^ied  Mungu  Park  in  the  airangement  i)f  his  .\fricaii 
(ravels,  and  illustrated  his  work  by  a  tnap  and  a  memoir  in 
the  appendix.  His  next  work,  and  that  by  which  he  is 
most  generally  known»  was  '  The  Geographic^  System  of 
Heradotus  examined  and  explained,*  4to..  1800.  He  also 
wrote: — 1 Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy;*  '1, '  A  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Geography  of 
Western  Asia,' with  an  Albs,  a  work  of  great  labour  and 
research:  3.  '  llliistratioiiN.  cbiclly  Gcogniphical,  of  the 
Ilistor)  uf  the  E\peditiiMi  of  the  younger  C\riis  from  Sardis 
to  Babylon,  and  the  Rcireat  of  the  Ten  Thousand ;'  4,  *  An 
Investigation  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of 
those  which  prevail  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  At« 
lantie.*  For  this  imfNirlant  work  he  examined  and  foUated 
the  log-books  of  all  the  ships  of  war  and  Indianien  which 
had  traversed  those  seas  during  the  last  thirJ\  or  firty 
years,  re-computing  their  observations  and  reduciini  it  em 
to  one  general  sy^item.  Tlif  results  of  all  this  prodigious 
labour  were  rv&ds  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
were  shortly  afterwards  pubhshed  by  hia  daughter.  Lady 
Rodd,  in  several  lar^e  charlN  showing  by  an  infinite  number 
of  arrows  tbe  direction  and  force  of  the  enrvenfa  throughout 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  end  aeeompanied  by  a  thin  votutne 
whi  li  ijii^dit  to  be  studied  by  every  seafa-iiig  per^on. 
M.ijiir  Reniu-U  aKo  wrote  some  papers  in  theXransactiuns  of 
the  Ri  yal  and  Antiquarian  Sotnetics,  such  as  a  Disijuisi- 
tion  on  the  Melita  Island  of  St.  Paul's  voyage ;  the  piuce 
of  Julius  Cicaar's  landing  in  Britain,  in  which  bo  proves 
that  tbe  principal  mouth  of  the  Thames  was  then  to  tbe 
sonthward  of  the  Isle  of  Tbanet,  &:c.  Major  Rennell  died 
on  the  29 1  h  of  March.  1830;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  fblloW* 
ing  April  his  remains  were  inferred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  a  tablet  with  an  appnjniate  inscription  is  ]daced 
over  his  tomb.  Bio^'raphicai  notices  of  him  were  iitserted 
in  tlic  periodicals  of  tlie  time,  in  winch  bo;li  Ins  pi.iihc  and 
his  private  churacier  were  spoken  of  m  those  terms  of  praiso 
which  he  justly  deserved. 

Tbe  merits  of  Miycr  Rennell  as  a  labotioua  investigatar 
and  an  acute  critfc  are  nnivemlly  aeknowledj^ed.  Lore  of 
truth,  patient  and  perseverinjj  research,  and  sound  judir- 
ni.  ni  lie  em nu  iilly  displayed  in  all  that  he  did.  It  is  a 
mat;er  of  surpri-e.  with  the  limited  means  at  his  command, 
that  he  accuiuplislicd  so  much  in  the  department  of  ccm- 
parati%e  geography;  and  thouaih  wo  are  now  enabled,  by 
n^w  discoveries  to  rectify  many  of  his  conclusions,  the 
results  to  which  be  did  attain  wdl  always  remain  as  evidence 
of  hia  unrivalled  sagacity.  His '  Gec^phical  System  of 
Herodotus*  is  a  monument  worthy  of  the  writer  whom  he 
illustrated.  Though  unacquainted  with  llie  Greek  laiieiiago, 
and  oblij;ed  to  trust  to  the  very  ina'  curaie  version  of  He;:>e, 
he  succeeded  in  producing  a  commentary  <in  a  classical 
author  which  is  not  surpassed  by  llie  labour  of  any  scholar 
The  blundering  of  Bcloe,  and  his  occasional  complete  per* 
version  of  the  MiKinBl,did  not  mislead  the  geographer,  who 
could  deteet  the  author^s  meaning,  even  under  the  disguise 
of  the  translation.  (Journal qfBmieiUitM,  vol.  i.«  p.  330,  &&) 
As  a  geographer.  Major  Kennel!  was  one  of  the  first 
Enghshincn  w  ho  has  earned  aijy  pei  i.iatu  iit  ri-putation  ; 
and  in  illustrating  Hciodutos  and  the  Retreat  of  tlie  Ten 
Thousand,  he  occupies  a  pla  e  by  the  side  u(  D'.Anvdle. 

RENNES,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  deparitnent 
of  I  lie  et  Vilaine,  18C  miles  in  a  direct  line  we.Ht  by  south  ol 
Ruis.  or      miles  by  the  road  thnmgfa  Veiaaillas,  Dnwc, 
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W.  long. 

Tbis  towo.  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  bore  the 
name  of  CondMc.  It  is  mentioned  by  Piolemy  as  the 
cLNftl»wll«fthoRedonia«,»0»Uie  nation,  and  is  also  iben- 
tioned  in  tbeltineran-  of  Anloninu*  and  the  Thbtoof  Peu* 
tinger.  At  atater  period  it  took  tbe  name  of  the  people  to 
"lio;n  it  belonged,  Redones,  from  whicli  in  derived  the 
ino  Icrn  name  of  Reiinea.  In  tbo  ninth  centurv.  when  the 
kitmiLun  of  Bretat;iic  wus  iLsiorcd  In  NDmciuie  [Hhk- 
taonk],  Renues  was  taken  by  that  prince,  *it»d  «;ith(,'i  then 
or  aome  time  afierwards  became  capital  of  Breiagne.  In 
ib»  •oarehy  vbich  prevailed  in  Bretagno  towaids  the  close 
of  the  nialh  century,  Rennes  waa  the  capital  of  a  county  till 
A.O.  992.  when  Count  Guoffroi  of  Reanes  auumed  the  title 
of  duku  of  Brcta)>uc;  after  which  e%'ent  it  became  as;ain  the 
capital  ol'  iill  HrL'U'.u^iR'.  Ill  tiif  .slrDg-lc  beUxeeii  Uo  Mrvjit- 
fort  and  Du  Btum  tor  (he  ducal  curuuei,  ilwix  held 

by  the  parti«aii3of  De  Bloiis  was  besieged  for  six  months  by 
John  of  Oauat*  duke  of  Lunca>lcr.  but  he  was  obliged  lo 
niice  thtt  sieKO*  Befitre  the  Revolution  the  stale*  of  Bre- 
tagm  net  tt  Eenncs,  and  it  wu  the  a«at  of  a  parliai&eak 
inttttuted  a-d.  1 555.  by  Henri  II. 

In  I7'2ii  the  to«Ti  of  Rfmn's  w;is  laiil  w:i>te  by  a  flro,  which 
lasted  fiom  thtj  ^i-Itui  to  the  J'.Uli  of  December,  and  cui)- 
bumcd  twenty-seven  siri't'ts,  fivo  sfiuiirt'^.  ami  eijjhl  liuiulied 
and  fifty  houses  in  tiic  very  heart  of  tlie  ]ilace  The  lu  w 
parti  rebuilt  after  this  catastrophe,  forms  one-third  of  the 
town,  or,  including  tbe  fiiubourgs  or  suburbs*  uue-flftb.  It 
is  distinguished  by  wide  and  straight  streets  ioteiMctiDg  at 
right  angles.  The  town  stands  in  a  plain  watered  by  the 
Vilaine  and  its  tributary  the  Illc,  which  unite  a  little  below 
the  t«wn.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  suiiiuiit  wall  und  towers, 
and,  though  of  little  streni;th,  htiU  ranks  as  a  turlreM.  The 
Vilaine  dividfs  Koiii-i,">  into  tuo  parts,  the  upper  town  on 
tlie  north  bank,  and  tiie  lower  town  on  the  opposite  bank, 
which  are  united  by  three  bridges.  The  lower  town,  which 
is  the  smaller,  is  built  on  a  low  flat  site,  fiwquently  inno- 
dated,  and  has  narrow  and  erooked  streets,  with  houses 
mostly  built  nf  wo  >d.  curiously  carved  and  highly  pictU' 
rexque.  Tho  fuub  iur^s  or  suburbs,  which  are  large,  re- 
sL-inbic  i])L-  lower  t  .wn  in  character.  Tin-  upper  town  i» 
(>eiween  tho  Vdaine  and  the  Ille,on  a  site  Utile  more  raised 
than  the  lower  town  ;  it  comprehends  tbe  new  ouarter,  and 
,has  well-paved  strcctm  large  squares  or  'places,  and  gene- 
nlly  lofty  well-built  houses.  Vaysse  do  Villiers  however 
speaks  of  the  plac8asduUaQdgloiMDy,eliaracieristic»  which 
may  bo  partly  aseribed  to  the  sombfe  lint  of  the  granite  or 
sajidstono  of  which  the  hous<.>s  are  buili,  and  paitlyto  the 
dulnessof  the  cltiuatv.  ibe  tlaliiess  of  the  surrounding  cnun- 
try.  and  tho  sluggish  and  muddy  current  of  i  be  Vilame.  Tbe 
principal  *  places'  or  squares  are  La  Place  du  Palais,  so  called 
ftum  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  forms  the  north  side  of  it, 
and  La  Plaee  d'Armea,  or  Parade,  larger  than  La  Place  du 
Palais,  but  not  so  handsome.  Tberaarehcveral  public  walks: 
that  of  La  Mottc,  which  separates  the  Faubourg  da  Paris 
from  the  town ;  the  promenade  on  the  qi>ay  of  the  Vilntne, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length;  tbo  Cii.iuiii  de  Miu^;  and  Le  JIail  ■ 
tbe  lasl  jnstat  th#  juiieliou  of  the  llie  and  the  Vilautc. 

Tlie  catbedral  w  a  h^av_v  and  iml)  Gulliic  structure;  a 
new  cathedral,  dedicated  to  Si.  Pierre  (Peter),  was  com- 
menced after  the  great  lire  of  l''2U,  but,  according  to  our 
latMt  aaihociiiastis  not  yet  finished.  Tiie  two  towersof  the 
principal  front  ftirm  a  eonspieuous  object  in  a  distant  view  of 
the  touii,  hot  on  a  c1o-«er  view  bv  no  means  answer  the  ex- 
pectatiaiis  evcilevL  Of  the  other  churches,  that  of  St. 
Sauveur  is  the  handsomest.  Le  Pal.us  de  Justice,  or  court- 
house, is  a  building  having  a  fiuiu  of  the  Tuscan  order,  heavy 
and  ill-prooortioned ;  the  other  three  sides  are  iuL)rned 
with  Corinthian  pilasters.  It  is  anprophated  to  tho  admi- 
Siatralion  of  justice  and  to  the  siuay  of  tbalsV^and  it  de- 
corated with  paintincs  and  arabaqna  ornamants.  The 
Udtel  do  Ville  (town-ball)  is  a  building  of  l«M  architaetural 

Sretension  but  more  plea^int;  appoaraticc  than  the  Palais  de 
ustice.  Over  the  central  piurl  rises  a  clock-tower :  it  con- 
tain* the  rooms  for  the  tribunal  of  comineice  and  llie  public 
library.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  oli'ice  of 
tbo  pnfaot,  tbnapiseopitl  palace,  the  ex-abbey  of  St.  Gt  or^es, 
aow  oeeti^ed  as  a  barraek,  the  Udtel  Kereus,  antieniiy  a 
taboo}  or  eoUegt,  now  a  barrack,  and  tba  H&tel  Blossac 

The  population  of  the  comiuuno  of  Rmmmm,  ift  1626,  was 
29,377;  iMid  lU  1831.  29.68 U.  of  whom  S7t340  in  tlM 
lowit  and  tba  inunadiata  aubuibs;  and,  ia  18S6»  3S.S4S* 


The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  not  extensive,  but  com- 
prehend a  variety  of  articles — linen  and  cotton  yarn.  saiU 
cloth  and  stout  linens,  common  flannels,  hosiery,  lace,  cord- 
age,  nets,  hats,  gloves,  starch,  glue,  earthenware,  poroalain, 
candles,  and  liqueurs.  There  are  tan-faidai  curriera* 
shops,  and  wax-bieaehing  bouses.  A  pretty  consider* 
able  trade  is  carried  on  in  tbeie  articles,  and  in  the  honey, 
wax,  poultry,  and  butter  of  the  surrounding  di^^irict.  Tho 
Vilaine  is  rendered  nuvigublo  by  lock-i  up  to  the  t  avii,  and 
roinniunirates  with  the  little  port  of  Ki'di>n.  Tbe  ranal  of 
the  llie  and  the  Ranee  communicates  with  the  port  of  St. 
Malo.  and  roads  converging  at  the  town  comraunieata  with 
Sl  Malo,  St.  Brieuc,  Brest,  JLorient,  Vannes.  RMon,  Nastai^ 
and  other  places  on  or  near  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  There  ia 
a  fair  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 

Rennes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  comprehending  tbe  de- 
parlraent  in  its  diocese;  the  bishi>j)  is  a  sufTni;Jjri  of  the 
urchbishupot  Tours.  It  liasaCoiirRoyale,  or  court  of  justice, 
and  an  Academic  Univer^itaire,  the  juriiidiciion  of  which 
extends  over  tbe  five  departments  uf  file  et  Vilaine,  Cdtes 
du  Nord,  Fmisttre,  Morbihan,  and  I>oire  Infl^riourc;and  it  is 
tbe  head  quartan  of  the  thirteanth  military  division,  wbieh 
includes  tbe  same  departments  exeept  Liire  Inflfrieure. 
There  are  a  number  of  ti-cul  or  adminialralive  government 
offices;  a  priM>n  or  house  of  corrc-ctimi  for  ilie  department, 
subjeel  to  the  j urisdietioii  of  the  CVnir  R,j}ale  ;  an  fir!.enal,  an 
ai  iiiiery  forge,  royal  schools  for  artillery  and  riding,  and 
several  other  military  eslablishmenlt.  Tbe  educational 
establishmenis  are  important  Tbera  are  a  law  school,  a 
secondary  school  of  medieine,  a  high  school  or  eollega,  two 
seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  some  schools  of  mutual  iw 
siroetton,  a  aociety  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  school  of 
puiniinf;.  The  public  library  was  formed  a  century  ago  by 
a  body  of  advocates,  and  augmented  hv  the  sp<jils  of  the 
monasteries  plundered  ut  the  Revi  Uuioii :  it  now  contains 
30,000  well-cnosen  volumes,  mcludtng  b  Jtne  of  tbe  rarest 
and  earliest  editions  of  the  ani  ent  cla^sic^  and  some  valu- 
able MSS.  There  ia  a  small  wcU-choien  cabinet  of  paint- 
ings: and  daara  ana  cabinets  of  physics,  natural  history,  an- 
tiquities, and  medals;  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  theatre. 
There  are  several  churches,  four  huspitali,  u  maternity 
society,  and  -.everal  public  baihs. 

Amutig  the  eminent  natives  uf  Rennes  nre  the  Bene- 
dictine Lubineau.  who  died  a  d.  1721,  author  of  a  well-known 
history  of  Bretagne,  and,  m  conjunction  with  Kclibien.  uf  u 
history  of  Pans;  Tournemine,  tbe  Jesuit,  whodied  aj).  1739, 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Jawa;  L'Ahb6  da  la  Bletterie^  who 
died  AJk  I77S.  author  of  a  history  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Julian,  and  translator  of  Tacitus :  several  eminent  lawyeci, 
the  engineer  Vaubau,  and  the  c^uut  Lanjuinais. 

Tbe  arrondisscmcnt  of  Rennet  has  an  area  of  ^'26  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  78  communes.  The  population,  in 
1831,  was  1*26. 37j;  in  1836.  I  .^u.^:;s.  It  is  divided  into  tan 
canions  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  tbe  peace. 

RENNIE.  JOHN,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  aud  born 
on  the  ftb  of  June.  1761,  at  Pfaantassie  in  Haddington- 
shire, where  his  ftther  was  a  respectable  farmer.  He 
acquire  1  tlie  rudiments  of  education  at  tin-  scliool  of  the 
place,  and  afterwards  receivetl  instruction  in  the  elementary 
part  of  raathematici  at  Dunbar,  «bere,  on  llie  promotion  of 
the  master,  be  for  a  short  lime  conducted  the  school. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Rcnnic  pursued  his  studies  far  in 
pure  mathematics,  but  his  laste  leadii^  him  to  contemplate 
tbe  nature  and  properties  of  machines,  he  probably  applied 
himself  diietty  lo  ihuse  parts  of  science  which  relate  lo  ele- 
mentary mechanics,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  himself 
a  proficient  in  tho  useful  art  uf  drawing  nuu  hinei  y  an  !  ilie 
different  objects  which  belong  to  pructical  art  hUccture. 
He  also  look  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  his  avoca- 
tions afforded  lo  attend  the  courses  of  lectures  on  mechanical 
philosophy  and  chemistry  which  were  then  given  at  Edin- 
burgh by  Drs.  Robtson  and  Blacit.  Prepared  thus  with 
what  books  and  proftnsora  eould  teach,  he  entered  ttie 
world  ;  and  it  may  Tie  said  that,  during  all  th(?  riairsc  of  his 
Useful  life,  be  \Nas  adding  to  his  Stock  of  knowledge,  or 
scckma:  the  means  of  improVMi,'  his  practice  by  ob-er\in^ 
tho  upenitioOH  and  eUecSn  of  his  own  works,  as  »cll  a-i  oi 
those  which  were  executed  by  other  men. 

Mr.  Rennie  was  employed  fur  a  time  as  a  workman  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Meikle,  a  mechanist  of  his  nativ^t  parlidt,  under 
whose  superintendence  be  assisted  in  thb  erertion  of  some 
nilla  in  the  naighbcttrhMrf ;  liad  be  is  mid  t»  have  nbuilt, 
en  bit  oim  aeeomit,  obe  near  l)iiinke.  ItiaptobabietlMk 
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•oon  after  this  vrork  was  finished,  or  about  1 780,  Mr.  Rennie, 
feeling  binMlf  qualified  to  practise  the  profession  of  civil 
tngioeertnf  on  a  greater  scale  than  his  own  oountr;  at  that 
time  aflbroed.  set  out  for  London.  On  bit' way  he  visited 
tbedoeka  at  Liverpoul.  and  spent  wne  nHmlbiat  8etio  near 
Birmingham,  in  examinin{;  ibe  works  of  Maitft.  Boullon 
unJ  Wall,  to  whom  he  ))»if  brought  letteiief  intioduetion 

from  tliP  jiroleasors  al  Edinburgh, 

Sion  aflcr  lie  was  established  in  the  nietropolii.  Mr. 
R«nnie  was  cinpio)C(l  by  those  gentlemen  in  the  conswuc- 
tlOQ  of  two  steam-engine!^  and  the  machinery  connected 
«i|h  ilMni«  mt  the  Albion  Flour- Milb  near  Blaok/hais  Bridjie. 
TiMse  steam-engiiws  W8i«  of  the  kind  called  donble,  fiir 
which  Mr.  Watl  had  taken  ont  a  patent  in  17B'2;  each  if  tliom  j 
was  of  50-horac  power,  and  the  two  tuvild  turn  twcnt)  nnlJ-  I 
« )nes.  All  the  wheel-work  was  inaiie  of  cast-iron,  instead 
of  wood,  which  had  heforo  b«en  uscl  in  such  machinery ; 
and  the  talents  of  Mr.  Rennie  were  particularly  manifested 
in  the  naetbods  which  be  adopted  to  render  the  movements 
sttadf.  The  works  were  finished  in  1789;  hut  they  eon- 
tinuea  in  operation  only  during  two  years,  the  whole  of  that 
great  establishment  having  been  utilortunately  destroyed  hy 
Ire  in  1791. 

Mr.  Rennie  continued  to  the  last  to  be  eiriploye<l  iti  the 
f'.onstruction  of  steam-engines,  or  of  tlic  different  kinds  of 
QUKbioeiy  to  which,  as  a  tir>$t  mover,  steam  is  applied;  and 
■t  the  same  time  he  was  almu»t  constantly  en);a(;ed  in  de- 
Hzning  or  superintending  those  public  works  which  have 
gireii  him  so  just  a  claim  to  celebrity.  Between  1799  and 
ho  constructed  the  stone  hri<lge  at  Kelso,  helow  the 
juiictiiin  of  the  Tweeil  and  Te^mt.  This  woik.  as  elegant 
m  Its  desij,'!!  :is  valuable  fir  its  utility,  consists  of  five  ellip- 
tical arches  carrying  a  level  roadwoy,  and  over  each  pier 
are  two  small  columns,  which  support  the  entablature.  Mr. 
Rtnnie  also  built  stone  bridges  at  Musselburgh  and  other 
places  in  Scotland ;  hot  his  masterpiece  of  this  kind  is  the 
Waterbi*  nrid'^o  over  the  Th.imes.  This  bridge,  so  much 
dislin','uished  by  its  ^rrandcur  and  simplicity,  was  begun  in 
lsii,  and  finished  in  six  years.  It  consists  of  nine  e(^ual 
vlitptiotl  arches,  Hi  feet  in  span,  and  (he  faces  of  the  piers 
are  ornamented  with  coupled  Doric  columns.  Besides  the 
elegantly  designed  iron  bridifo  over  the  Witham  in  Lincoln- 
^iiire,  he  also  built  that  which  is  called  the Teafklgar  or 
SoQthwark  Bridge,  over  thcTliamcs.  The  latter  consists 
ef  three  cast-iron  arches  resting  on  stone  piers  [Ukhkje], 
tod  the  span  of  the  centre  arch  is  feet. 

Mr.  Rennie  8up*>rintendi:d  the  formation  of  the  Grand 
Western  Canal,  which  extends  from  tin*  nioulh  of  iheEx  to 
Taunton;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Murray,  that  of 
the  Polbrook  Canal  between  Wade-bridge  and  Bodmin,  in 
Coaraall.  Ue  also  superintended  the  eoneution  of  the 
Abetdeen  canal  unittni;  the  IVm  and  the  Dee,  and  of  that 
between  Arundel  and  Portstnouth.  Hut  his  chief  work  in 
connection  wuh  inland  navigatu  n  is  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal,  which  extends  Unm  Bath  to  Newbury,  and  which 
required  all  the  skill  of  the  engineer  lo  conduct  it  through 
the  rucgod  country  between  those  places.  He  also  gave  a 
plan  for  draining  the  fens  at  Wilham  in  Lincolnshire, 
•kieb  was  executed  in  181  £. 

The  London  Docks,  and  tbe  East  and  the  West  }ndia  Docks 
at  Blackwall.  are  among  the  great  works  which  were  executed 
from  tbe  plans  and  under  tlie  direciion  of  Mr.  Rennie;  and 
al  Uie  last-mentioned  docks  he  conatrucied  the  «ihe<U  whii:h 
over  timber  and  other  merchandise;  the  roofs  of  these  are 
forocd  of  iron  frames  covered  with  slate  and  supported  on 
■ronpinm.  He  formed  the  new  docks  at  Hull  (where  also 
be  esBstmeted  the  first  dredging-maehioe  which  was  used 
its  this  country),  the  Prince's  iVwk  at  Liverpool,  and  those 
of  Doblin,  Greenock,  and  Leith.  of  which  the  last  is  remark- 
able for  the  1  articularly  strong  construction  of  its  sea-wall. 
[DiiCK.]  To  these  must  he  joined  the  insular  pier  or  break* 
^uter  protecting  l>lymouth  Sound  from  t^e  waves  which 
during  high  wiikIs  used  to  roll  in  with  tremendottt  fiwee. 
[PtTMOtrra.]  Mr.  Rennie  also  gave  plans  for  improvins 
the  barheura  of  Berwick,  Newhaven*  and  other  places,  and 
tbe  dockyards  of  Portsmouth.  Plymouih,  PMnbroke^  end 
Chatham:  he  also  built  the  pieral  Holyhead. 

Before  his  death  he  had  given  plans  fur  iniprovinsj  the 
dock*  at  Sheerness;  which  have  since  been  executed  by  his 
first  and  second  sons  Messrs.  Geor<;e  and  John  (now  Sir 
John)  Rennie:  the  .gates  are  formed  of  cast-iron  nh», 
eovered.  on  tbe  side  next  to  the  stream,  with  cast-iroa  plates, 
«nd  en  the  other  aide  with  pbnki  of  woo^  li  ahould  be 


observed  also  that  Mr.  Rennie,  sen.  gave  the  designs  for  the 
present  London  Bridge;  and  that  the  charge  of  iis  C(instri;c- 
tion  was  confided  to  Sir  John  Rennie.  who.  m  IdSl.flniaiied 
that  magnificent  structure.  [Bkimi.]  The  »pan  of  ite 
centre  arch  is  15o  feet.  Tlio  same  gentleman  executed  also 
the  light  and  ele!:;;aul  stone  bridge  w  hu  h  has  replaced  the 
old  bridge  of  uiiil'tT  ai  Staines. 

Mr.  Rennie  niariied  in  17H9,  and  had  six  children;  four 
sons  and  two  daughiers.  He  survived  his  wife,  and,  till 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  he  enjoyed  excellent  health. 
He  died  of  an  intlatumauon  of  the  livor,  Oeleher  ii,  1821, 
and  was  buried  in  Su  foul's  CathadraU 

The  suns  expended  in  the  eonstruetion  of  Mr.  Rennio's 
bridges  have  apj)eared  so  great  as  to  give  riic  to  an  opmian 
that  the  measuies  adopted  for  the  stalnlity  of  tbo^c  sirue- 
tures  exceeded  those  winch  a  doe  regard  lo  economy  should 
warrant  Of  tins  however  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  forma 
right  judgment.  It  is  true  that  the  Waterloo  Bridge  eott 
more  than  a  million  sterling,  biit  several  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  make  tbe  expense  of  ibat  bridge  greatly  exceed 
that  of  the  bridges  before  buiU  over  tbeThacies,  it  is,  in 
the  first  place,  longer,  the  material  is  granilo,  and  the  piers 
werebuiltin  cofferdams.  Now,  i^raiule  is  more  costly  ihan  any 
other  species  of  biiilduig^iuue,  both  at  tbequurry  and  ia  the 
<'hari;es  for  work;n:r  it  into  form;  and  a  cofferdam,  with  tbe 
engines  necessary  to  keep  put  tbe  water,  is  much  more  10 
than  a  caisson.  But  ia  •  great  public  work  durability  is  a 
primary  consideration :  ana  this  is  ensured  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  best  materials  and  by  taking  tbe  most  efiectual 
means  of  seem  ing  the  foundations.  The  expensive  repairs 
which  the  bridges  al  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  have 
rcfjoired,  and  '.ull  continue  lo  retjuire,  will  probably,  in  the 
end.  atfoid  a  full  justtQ<^tion  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  f<dlowed  m  the  construction  of  the  Waterloo  and  the 
new  London  bridges.  In  the  ewetttioo  of  machinenr,  Mr. 
Rennie  may  he  wid  to  have  been  the  first  who  mat^  that 
skilful  distribution  of  the  pressures,  and  gave  those  jui^t  pro- 
portions to  the  scvcial  purls,  whu  h  have  rendered  the  work 
of  Englishmen  superior  to  that  of  any  oiher  people. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  refineil  theories  of  tbe 
mathematician  are  too  general  to  admit  of  being  brought 
down  to  all  tbe  circumstances  which  depand  on  the  consti* 
tution  of  material  substances;  and,fiom  the  minute  diriston 
of  kboor  tnoi^  iti,  the  nvtiflaa  miaing  his  liih  in  the 
cxeeotion  of  one  particular  kind  of  work  b  seldom  capable 
of  making  alterations  by  which  a  complex  system  of  ma- 
chinery might,  as  a  whole,  be  impro\ed.  Therefore  neither 
the  prijfuuiid  philosopher  nor  the  industrious  operati\e  can, 
aluue,  be  expected  to  constitute  a  conipiete  eugineer ;  and  ii 
this  chaneter  is  to  he  attained,  u  will  probably  be  found  in 
a  niaa  in.  whom,  as  in  the  aubject  of  this  artide,  are  united 
the  thinkrog  mind,  and,  to  a  eertabi  defree^  the  Ihbouring 
band,  and  whose  duties  leave  him  suflicient  leisure  to  in- 
vestigate the  mutual  acUons  of  bodies  ou  one  auulhcr  by 
appropriate  expentnents. 

RENT,  ill  Political  Economy,  is  defined  by  Mr.  Ricardo 
to  be'  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  tbe  earth  which  is 
paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  iodestrueUble  powers  of 
the  soil.  It  i|  often  however  (be  remarks)  eonlb«mded  with 
the  interest  and  profit  of  capital,  and  in  popular  language 
the  term  is  applied  to  whatever  is  annually  paid  hy  a  former 
to  his  landlord.'  Mr.  Mahhus  (Prin.  nf  Fo'.  /'■  ',  )  de- 
fines rent  to  be  '  that  portion  of  the  value  of  the  «liole  yio- 
ducc  which  remains  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  after  all  the 
nntgoings  belonging  to  its  cultivation,  of  whatever  kind, 
h  ive  been  paid,  including  the  profits  of  the  capital  ODH 
ployed,  estimated  aecording  to  the  usual  and  ordinary  rata 
of  tbe  pmftia  of  agrioiiltuial  capital  at  tbe  tine  Mng.* 
The  origin  and  i^ogreis  of  rant  wiU  ha  aabaaqnontly  oon- 

biduied. 

The  chapter  on  rent,  in  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  though 
abounding  in  important  facts,  is,  m  respect  to  the  author's 
conclusions,  generally  re^rded  as  the  most  erroneous  and 
defective  in  that  work:  it  contains  no  distinct  enuneiation 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  rent,  atthough.  it  is  remarked, 
he  appears  in  some  instances  to  have  contemplated  tbe  sub* 
ject  iu  its  true  light.  Other  writers  have  treated  the 
ques'ion  in  the  samo  way,  w  ithout  more  clearly  elucidating 
It.  The  economists  of  ilie  school  of  Quesnav  haw  inkAn 
many  just  views  of  the  nature  of  rent,  but  have  equally 
failed  in  deducing  from  them  tbe  inferences  to  w  hich  they 
obviously  led.  Dr.  James  Anderson  [Andsuo.nI  m  the 
*  ^^|OMitimi<»  AgnmilMi^  (vol.  v«  pi.  m),  puhliihed  an 
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1801,  IS  acknowledged  ta  h»Te propounded  tb«  theory  of  the 
origin  and  progressive  ineretM  of  rent  BS  now  goiu-r^Uy 
rL'ri-^iii>e(i ;  bui  lir^  t!i  ry  excited  little  attention  at  the 
time  ;  ainl  it  wiki  not  until  1815  that  it  was  more  fully  and 
elabt>ratelv  treated  in  two  works  publisht'd  simultanooi.ii>ly  : 
fine  of  thom  was  an  '  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capital  to 
I*^nd,'  by  a  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxfoid  (Mr. 
West,  abarrister.  afterwards  chief-justice  of  Bombay);  the 
other  work  wu  by  the  late  Mr.  Malthus,  and  was  entitled 
'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of  ReuL'  The 
late  Mr.  Rtcardo  had  aduptcd  the  principles  of  these  two 
works  several  )e;irs  bof>re  they  were  published,  but  it  wns 
not  until  1HI7  that  ;i  piunphlcl  by  him  apf-iared  in  which 
their  lrut}i  was  t.ncibly  and  clearly  deiuotistiatcil.  The 
publication  of  his  '  Principles  of  Political  Economy  a  i  d 
Taxation.'  in  the  same  year,  may  be  eonsidorcd  as  having 
eitablithed  ail  the  main  points  included  in  the  theory  of 
lent.  ThU  theoiy*  and  that  of  Mr.  Malthus  on  population, 
arc  undoubtedly  the  most  important  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  science  of  political  economy  since  the  pub- 
licatuui  of  the  '  Wealth  of  NatioiiT  id  1775.  But  although 
the  I'uadatuental  principies  of  the  theory  of  rent  are  now  gene- 
rally considered  as  settled,  there  are  st<vcnil  suhnrdinatc  parts 
of  the  question  on  whieh  political  ecouomist;!  are  at  variance. 
Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  MaiaCalbch  have  more  fully  adopted  the 
Ricardo  tbeoij  than  aaj  othar  writers;  but' Mr.  Malthus 
has  dinented  rram  some  of  ita  prineiplea,  althoodi  his  tiews 
in  the  main  coitici<h>  with  that  theory;  aiid  Profesatir 
Tucker,  of  the  university  of  Virginia,  dissents  from  it  slill 
more  widely  than  Mr.  Malthus.  Mr.  Senior,  white  l  on- 
demning  some  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  reasonings,  appears  to  have 
again  propounded  them  under  a  different  form. 

Tto  oatuea  of  the  ordinary  excess  of  the  price  of  raw  pro- 
dnoa  abova  tba  coat  of  production,  a*  cii  unic  rated  by  Mr.  Mal- 
thus, are I.That  quality  of  th«  M>U.  by  which  it  can  be  made 
to  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  the  nemaaries  of  lifb  than  is 
required  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  employe*!  on  tlie 
land.  This  is  the  foundation  of  rent,  and  the  limit  tu  its  pos- 
sible increase.    '2,  The  second  quality  con.su>ts  in  that  pro- 

Serty  peculiar  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  which,  if  properly 
Istributed,  they  create  demanders  in  proportion  to  thequan- 
titj  at  nacaaaarios  produced.  Thus,  the  effect  is  to  give  a 
Tuoe  to  the  aurplus  of  necessaries,  and  also  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  mote  food  than  can  b«  raised  on  tha  richest  lands. 
3,  The  comparatire  scarcity  of  fcrtile  land ;  a  dreurastance 
which  i.H  necessary  to  separate  a  portion  of  the  general  sur- 
plus into  the  .spetiific  form  of  rent  to  a  hiridlord.  As  roo<!t 
modern  economists  have  adopted  the  mam  jirinciplcs  of  tlic 
Ricardo  theory,  we  here  give  au  outline  of  it,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Ricardo. 

Mr.  Ricardo  says:—'  If  all  land  had  the  aama  properties. 
If  it  were  boundless  in  quantity  and  tuiifiirm  io  quality,  no 
charge  coM  ho  made  for  its  use,  unless  where  it  |K>sscssed 
peculiar  advantages  of  situation.  It  is  then  because  land  is 
of  different  qualities  with  respect  to  its  productive  powers, 
and  because,  in  the  progress  of  population,  land  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  or  less  advantageously  situated,  is  called  into 
cultivation,  that  rent  is  ever  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  When, 
in  the  progress  of  society,  land  of  the  second  dejcaa  of  fbr- 
tilito  is  taken  into  cultivation,  rant  immadiatefy  oommances 
on  that  of  the  first  quality,  end  the  amount  of  that  tent  will 
depond  on  the  difference  m  the  quality  of  {\\cse  two  portions 
of  land.  .  .  .  Wiih  every  step  m  tlic  progress  of  popula- 
tion which  sluill  ohli^'o  a  country  to  have  recourse  to  laiid 
of  a  worse  quality  to  enable  it  to  raise  its  supply  of  food, 
rent  on  all  the  more  fertile  land  will  rise.    ...  If 

5 cod  land  existed  in  a  quantity  much  more  abundant  than 
le  production  of  food  for  an  increasing  population  required, 
or  if  capital  oonld  be  indefinitely  employed  without  a  di- 
miniahea  return  on  the  dd  land,  there  eouM  be  no  rise  of 
rent;  for  rent  invariably  proceeds  from  the  employment  of 
an  additional  quantity  of  labour  with  a  proportionally  less 
return.' 

Rent,  accortling  to  the  definition  wliich  Im'^  been  given, 
COnsiSla  of  a  surplus  which  remains  after  tl .r  >  r.j  ;tal  I'X- 

noidad  in  praduclion  has  been  replaced  with  ordinary  pro- 
flta.  Thia  aurplnt*  which  eonatitntaa  rent,  ariaea,  aa  Mr. 

Ricardo  asserts,  from,  and  ia  in  proportion  to.  the  necessity 
for  resorting  to  inferior  soils  or  employing  capital  on  the 
old  soil  with  smaller  returns.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Mill,  his  friend  and  disciple — '  Rent  thr  difference  be- 
tween the  return  made  to  the  ruore  [  i  H  lui  nve  portions  and 
lhat  which  is  made  to  the  least  productive  portion  of  capital 


employed  upon  tha  land.'  In  a  oonntry  containing,  ma 
every  country  does  contain,  land  of  Tariotts  dagraes  of  fivti- 

lity,  rent  liie'refore  will  not  be  paid  until  the  demands  of  KD 
increasing  populaliuii  have  rendered  it  necessan'  to  have  l»- 
course  to  the  inferior  soils.   'Thus  (continues  R    n uo),  sup- 
pose laud,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  to  yield,  with  an  equal  employ  mcnt  of 
capital  and  labour,  a  net  produce  of  100,  90,  and  bO  auarier!> 
of  corn.   In  a  new  oountvy,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
fertile  land  compared  with  the  population,  and  where  there- 
fine  it  ia  only  necessary  fa  cultivate  No.  1.  tha  whole  nat  mo- 
ducewfll  belong  to  the  cultivator,  and  winbetheproBtaoTlbe 
stock  which  he  advance?..    As  soon  as  jiopulation  had  so 
far  increased  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  cultivate  No.  2, 
from  which  90  quarters  only  can  be  obtaiiu'd  after  support- 
ing the  labourers,  rent  would  commence  ou  No.  1 ;  for 
either  there  must  be  two  rates  of  profit  on  agriculture,  or 
tcu  quarters  or  tha  value  of  ten  quarters  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  produoe  of  No.  I  ibr  soma  other  purpose. 
Whether  the  proprietor  of  the  land  or  any  other  peraon 
cultivated  No.  1.  these  ten  quarters  would  equally  oonsti- 
tuie  rent;  for  the  cultivator  of  No.  ■.;  would  get  the  sam» 
result  with  his  capital,  whetiier  he  cultivated  No.  I,  paying 
ten  quarters  for  rent,  or  continued  to  cultnate  No.  '2.  paying 
no  rent.   In  the  same  manner  u  might  be  shown,  that 
when  No.  9  ia  brongbt  into  cultivation,  the  rent  of  No.  2 
must  be  tan  quarterly  ar  the  wluo  of  ten  quartanw  whikt 
the  rent  of  No.  1  would  rise  to  twenty  quarten.   .   .  It 
often  and  indeed  commonly  happens  that  before  Nos.  2 
and  3,  or  the  inferior  lands,  aie  cuUivattd,  capital  can  bo 
employed  more  productim^  on   those  lands  which  arc 
already  tn  cultivation.    .    .    In  mch  case,  capital  wiU  be 
preferably  employed  on  the  old  lund,  and  will  equally  create 
a  rent ;  for  rent  is  always  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
duce obtained  by  the  employment  of  two  equal  quantities 
of  capital  and  labour,  it  with  a  capital  of  lOOilf.  a  tanaitt 
obtain  100  quarters  of  wheat  ftom  his  land,  and  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  second  capital  of  lOOil/.  he  obtain  a  furthoi 
return  of  85,  his  landlord  would  have  the  power,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  lease,  of  obliging  him  to  pay  15  quarters, 
or  an  etjuivalent  value  for  additional  rent;  for  there  raiinot 
be  tw  o  vales  of  profit  If  he  iasatbfied  with  a  diminution 
of  15  quarters  in  the  return  for  his  second  1000/.,  it  is  ba> 
cause  no  employment  more  profitable  can  be  found  Ibr  it 
.    .   In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  capital  last 
employed  pays  no  rent.     For  the  greater  productive 
powers  of  the  first  lOUO/.,  1  j  quarters  is  paid  for  rent ;  fur 
the  employment  of  the  second  RuiU/.,  no  rent  whatever  is 
paid.    If  a  third  1000/.  he  eiiqduvcd  on  the  same  land,  with 
a  return  of  75  Quarters,  rent  will  then  be  paid  for  the  se- 
cond 1000/.,  and  will  be  equal  to  the  diflerenoe  between  the 
proiluoe  of  thsaa  imt,  or  10  qaartaia;  and  at  tba  satna  time 
tha  rent  of  the  flnt  lOOOH  will  rise  fiom  15  to  SS  quarters, 
whilst  the  last  1000/.  will  pay  no  rent  whatever'  (Ricardu's 
Prin.  of  Pol.  Econ.,  3rd  cd  j    IVrliaps  however  the  clearest 
defiiiii:i)n  of  this  tbeor)  of  re!it  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Mill,  in 
his  'Klements  of  Pol.  Ecoii.,'  3rd  ed- 

Tliere  remains  to  be  noticed  another  incident  of  rent, 
namely,  that  it  docs  not  form  a  part  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Mr.  MacCulloch  has  given  the  shortest  expla- 
nation of  thia  law  in  Note  iiL  of  his  edition  of  tha  '  Waalth 
of  Nations.*  'The  price  of  raw  produce,'  he  remarks, 
'does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  production,' including'  r' 
expres>ion  the  ordinary  profits  of  the  producer'.s  iujJiial. 
■  The  a^j'gregate  price  exceeds  the  aggregate  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  but  this  is  because  the  cost  of  pi-oductiou  is  une<juaL 
The  price  exceeds  the  lowest,  but  not  the  highest  cost  of 
production:  and  this  highest  oast,  since  it  t^ulates  the 
price  of  the  whole,  may  be  oonaideied,  vithout  impropriety, 
as  the  cost  of  the  whole,  and  the  rent  to  be  a  pactuiar  pdvi- 
lege  of  favoured  individuals.' 

The  circumstances  which  precede  or  accumpany  the  cul- 
tivation of  inferior  lands  or  the  employment  of  additional 
capital  on  the  old  lands  are— 1,  an  increase  of  population; 
1.  the  accumulation  of  capital ;  3,  arise  in  the  exchaiigeabie 
value  of  taw  produce.  Ijio  two  first  cause  a  fall  in  profiia 
and  vaffea,  andn  rtaing  market-price  of  raw  produce  u  a 
eonaequenee  of  more  labonr  or  mora  capital  being  requu-ed 
to  produce  it,  nr  of  a  deficient  supply  prevtou-  to  its  being  pro- 
duced. In  a  new  cnuuir),  ihe  whole  jruduce  is  divided 
between  llie  cai>ilalisls  and  labiiurer.-.,  and  .mi  lon^  as  fertile 
land  IS  in  abundance  and  may  be  had  fur  an  almost  nominal 
price,  nobody  will  pay  a  rent  to  a  landlord,  and  profits  and 
.  wagea  are  maintained  at  a  high  rale.  But  oapiial  aoeuna* 
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Utes  and  decrease;  aud  whenever  agriculture  bas 

reached  a  state  in  which  the  returns  of  additional  capital  on 
the  r>1(i  lands  aire  less  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  infe- 
rur  land,  sueb  iaferior  land  will  be  cultivated,  and  if  the 
profiu  of  the  omittJ  enployed  <ra  «icb  infiirior  land  were 
'20  per  cent.,  wliila  tbe  oil  lands  yielded  30  per  onit..  a  rent 
woul  l  arise  equivalent  to  the  difference,  or  10  per  cent. 
Thiti,  as  well  as  any  subsequent  rise  of  rents,  a  cau>cd  by 
raorc  ca[ntal  heing  leaily  lobe  laid  out  on  the  old  lands,  but 
which  cannot  be  ^>  cm  ployed  witlwut  diminitbed  returns,  and 
this  circumstance  renJcni  it  more  profitable  to  take  fresh 
laods  iato  oulttmioo,  tbougb  of  an  iofbriordqpee  of  ibrtility. 

One  of  FftifiMaor  looker's  objeetioiu  to  theKieudo  dieory 
of  rent  is  directed  against  the  assumption  that  '  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  a  fixed  quantity,  or  near  it,  instead  of  its 
mlmitttng  of  such  gr.ulatiuiis  that  a  labourer  may  be  sup- 
p.ir  ted  by  one-fifth  of  the  suii  once  required  for  subsistence 
ond  hfj  points  to  tbe  western  states  of  tbe  American  Union, 
where  a  labourer  can  earn  in  less  than  ten  days  as  much 
gniin  as  he  can  consume  in  a  year,  and  where  consequently 
•  jvty  bigh  scale  of  diet  is  maiDtuoed,  and  be  contrasts  it 
witb  other  countries  in  which  the  whole  of  the  year's 
labour  is  accessary  to  earn  subsistence  for  thw  year,  although 
the  Kcale  of  diet  is  comparatively  low.  In  the  Atlantic 
states  of  the  Union,  as  compared  with  the  Western  states, 
tbe  contrast  is  also  \vry  striking.  This  varying  character  of 
bnmra  mbsistenc'e,  Prolcs^^or  Tucker  eontendii,  may  be  a 
eaiue  of  rent,  witboat  either  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
returns  to  ea|ntiiL  The  very  high  rents  paid  in  Ireland 
may  be  partly  aftributcd  to  this  cause.  In  the  i:ijnrs<.' 
of  his  objections  to  Mr.  Ricanlo's  theory.  Professor 
Tucker  reuiaiks: — '  Land  is  u  jiruductivc  machine,  wlr.ch 
but  a  few  possess,  but  whose  produce  none  can  dispense 
with,  and  for  which  there  being  more  and  more  demanderi., 
tbejr  must  and  will  give  mora  and  more  of  their  labour  to 
obtain  it.  .  .  Renti^  having  once  begun,  continue  to  in- 
erease  with  tbe  iaereaae  of  popubttion  and  tbe  more  fhigal 
consumption  to  vrhieh  it  impiels  indiridtiala.'  Mr.  MaeCuI- 
loch  simply  regards  the  a'loption  ofa  less  costly  food  by  the 
labourers  as  siaiilar  in  itselTects  upon  prices  and  rents  Ut&n 
improvement  in  agriculture.  Professor  Tuckers  furtbei 
o^eclioDS  against  the  Ricardu  theory  consist  in  its  ascribing 
'tbe  pngfoaaive  rbs  of  raw  produce  and  of  rents  to  the 
greater  amount  of  labour  expended  on  the  soil  last  eulii- 
Tated,-«nd  not  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  all  labour  tnm 
the  inert  asc  of  j  opulation:'  and  in  its  maintaining  thai 
v.hea  raw  produce  rises,  labour  olso  rises'  (p.  156).  Hf 
Cuncludcs, '  that  neitlier  isu  resort  to  so;!'*  <if  interior  quality, 
to  lands  more  distant  from  market,  nor  different  outlays  of 
capital  on  the  same  lands,  necessary  either  to  the  existence 
of  rent,  or  to  its  i^gressive  increase,  but  that  it  is  caused 
solety  bf  the  iaereaae  of  population,  together  wiA  the  ca- 
pacity which  the  same  soil  possesses  of  supportinj^  a  prealer 
number  by  reason  of  their  resorting  to  a  more  fiuj-al  mode 
of  Mib-.steiice  '  (  p.  IJl).  It  should  be  observed.  lln>it  Pro- 
fcisor  Tuektr  admas  tiiat  '  successive  resorts  to  inferior 
soils,  or  outlays  of  fresh  capital  on  old  lands,  keep  pace  with 
the  rise  of  raw  produce^  and  ordinarily  afford  timeasure  of 
^nrogreat  qf  rent,  and  of  its  dtfferont  degrees*  according 
taoivarsitiesof  fertility,  enttuK»  or  distaaee  from  market, 
bat  they  are  not  the  cause  of  its  rise*  (p.  113).  Indeed, 
«hatevcr  may  be  il;e  true  theory  of  the  causes  and  nniount 
of  rent  in  any  Riven  conimunity,  it  may  bo  very  easily 
shown  that  the  e.Mslence  of  soiU  varying  in  fertility  is  not  a 
necessary  clement  to  ilie  existence  of  rent,  while  the  limited 
amount  of  productive  soil  is  a  neeessary  element, 

Advantagea  of  position,  such  as  a  praiimity  to  narket8» 
amy  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  of  barrenness,  and 
land  of  this  deser:|  i  i,  'vhith,  if  it  were  further  removed, 
would  yield  no  rent,  v,  ni,  under  these  circumstances,  produce 
a  higher  rent  than  more  fertile  lands  situated  at  a  aistance 
from  the  same  ii  ..rket.  Land  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
towns  yields  a  high  rent,  and  a  still  higher  rent  is  paid  for 
lead  in  towns.  Tlie  rent  in  each  of  these  cases  is  regulated 
eitber  by  the  common  principle  that  there  cannot  bo  two 
rates  of  profit,  of  which  the  case  first  mentioned  is  an  in- 
stance; or,  as  in  the  latter  examples,  it  is  determined  by 
the  limitt'd  t\(ont  uf  such  land. 

Restrict  lulls  on  the  iinpouation  of  grain,  by  forcinjj  the 
inferior  sods  into  cultivation,  undoubtedly  tend  diret  ily  to 
raise  rents;  but, no  irassiblo  quantity  of  mportcd  produce 
eoold  buTB  any  material  effect  in  diminishing  llie  total  rents 
of  ttw  eountiy.  Importation  naeeiearily  impli«f»  tbe  exisfp 
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ence  of  high  pncee  in  tlie  importing  country :  tt  bas  a  ten 
dency  to  equalise  rather  than  to  lower  prices,  ai»  by  ibdU* 
tating  the  exchange  of  manufactured  goods  for  common 
food,  nopulation  is  increased,  and  an  increased  demand  arises 
for  otAW  pioducta  of  the  sod  besides  bread  com.  This  bas 
been  the  ease  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  where  the  soil, 
though  of  a  steri!e  nature  and  unfit  for  the  production  of 
corn,  yields  a  higher^rent  than  the  fertile  coin-lands  in  the 
plains  not  far  distant;  for  the  cost  of  production  beini^  low 
by  means  uf  the  low  price  of  imported  food,  land  may  be 
cultivated  for  \'8rious  agricultural  objects,  and  yield  a  rent 
^(hich.  if  employed  in  tbe  production  of  grain,  would  scareely 
repay  the  oosi  of  production.  In  a  country  which  possessei 
superior  manufacturiny  resources  and  capahilitios,  the  ox- 
change  of  maiuifaetures  for  common  food  may  therefore  bt* 
a  cause  of  rent  without  n  sortinj^  to  inferior  soils. 

Mr.  Ricardo  regarded  the  owners  ul  laud  in  tbe  same 
light  as  the  possessorsof  a  monopoly,  advantageous  to  them« 
solves  and  proportionably  injurious  to  the  mass  of  con* 
sumeta.  Mr.Malthos  proposed  to  modifjr  this  view  of  tbeir 
advantages,  and  to  consider  them  as  originating  only  in  a 
'  partial  monopoly.'  The  former  is  accused  of  underrating 
the  national  importance  of  rents,  and  Mr.  Malthus  uf  over- 
rating them.  Under  a  system  of  free  importation  of  tho 
prwhice  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  correct  to  consider  the  owners 
of  land  as  possessed  only  of  a  '  partial  monopoly,'  but  it  is 
scarcely  so  when  laws  are  passed  which,  except  in  seasons 
of  high  prices,probibitthesttppljf  of  provisions  ftem  foreign 
countries  ;  and  in  this  case  tbe  mterests  of  tbe  eommmiity 
do  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  owners  of  land. 

When  the  rights  of  property  are  fully  established,  rents 
will  exist,  wlicther  they  accrue  to  the  farmer- proprietor  or 
are  paid  by  the  faraier-lenant  to  a  landlord.  That  quality 
uf  land  which  terminates  in  rent.  Mr.  Malthus  regards  as  a 
boon  most  important  to  tbe  happiness  of  maukino,  and  tbe 
main  security  against  tbe  time  of  tbe  whole  society  being 
employed  in  procuring  mere  necessaries.  'This.'  he  ob- 
serves, 'is  the  source  of  all  power  and  enjoyment;  and 
without  wliirh.  in  fact,  there  would  be  no  cities,  no  naval  and 
military  force,  no  arts,  no  leannng.  none  of  the  finer  manu- 
factures, none  of  the  convenienc  es  and  luxuries  of  foreign 
countries,  and  none  of  that  cultivated  and  polished  society 
which  not  only  elevates  and  dignifies  individuals,  but  which 
extends  its  bttieflGtal  inHuenoes  through  the  whole  mass  of 
tbe  people.* 

In  Mr.  Malthus's  '  Princ  iplesof  Pol.Econ.*  the  subject  of 
section  7.  chap,  iii.,  is  'On  the  causes  which  may  inisleiMl 
the  landlord  in  letting  his  lands,  to  the  injury  both  of  him- 
self and  the  <:ouiitry.'  Must  uf  the  considerations  which  he 
urges  are  of  a  practical  nature,  and  relate  to  rent  in  agri- 
culture. On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  may  refer 
to  Grainger  and  Kennedy,  '  On  tbe  Tenancy  of  Land  in 
Great  Britain.* 

(Ricardo.  Malthus,  Mill,  and  MacCuUuch's  Trealhet  on 
the  Element$  and  Priuciplet  nf  B/H/icn/  Ij  un'.my ;  Pi  u- 
fessor  Tucker's  Laws  Wages,  Prmjit^,  and  Uent  i>wei>ti- 
/?a^«(f.  Philadelphia.  1837;  Professor  Jones's  i'way  on  the 
Ditlribution  of  Wealth  andoatA$  Souices  of  Taxation.) 

RENT  (in  Law  Latin,  rwfift'lM^  *a  return')  is  a  right 
to  I  be  periodical  reeeipt  of  money  or  something  valuable  ir 
respect  of  fands  or  tenements  brid  by  biro  Ixoin  whom  the 
rent  is  due.  There  arc  three  kinds  of  tent— NOt'Seivice 
rent-charge,  and  rcnt^seck. 

There  is  rent-service  whun  a  tenant  holds  lands  of  his  lord 
by  fealty  and  certain  rent,  or  by  homage,  fealty,  and-ccriiiiu 
rent,  or  by  other  services  and  certain  rent.  Rent-service 
tbemlbre  implies  tenure,  and  it  may  be  due  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  wbleb  tbe  lands  are  held,  or  to  some  other  ehief 
(that  is.  immediate)  lord  of  the  fee,  or  to  tho  reversioner.  The 
right  of  distress  is  an  incident  to  rent-service  in  anear,  so 
long  as  it  is  duo  to  ihe  same  ))evson  to  whom  fealli,  is  due. 
Before  the  slaluto  of  Quia  Emptores  ( 1  s  Edw.  l.j.  a  j  erso' 
might  make 'a  feoffment  in  fee  simple  either  by  deed  or  with 
oul  deed,  yielding  to  him  and  Lis  heirs  a  certain  rent,  which 
was  a  renl^evviee.  and  ior  this  be  might  have  distrained  of 
eemmon  ttgltt;  and  if  theca  wen  no  leaervatkm  of  anjrien^ 
nor  of  any  service,  yet  the  feoffee  held  of  tbe  feoffor  by  tbe 
same  service  as  tho  feoffor  did  lu>M  over  of  his  lord  next 
paramount.'  (Liti.,  "216.)  The  statute  of  Quia  Emptores 
enacteil  that  the  feotTee  shall  hold  of  the  chief  lonl  by  the 
same  services  by  which  the  feoffor  held,  and  consequently 
no  rent  can  now  bo  reserved  when  a  man  transfers  to  an- 
other all  bis  estate  iA  la<wt    Iq  order  that  rent<«ervice  ma| 
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how  be  cnaled.  Um  person  to  whom  the  rent  w  memd 
niiit  tmve  •  wvfenrfon  in  the  lande  and  tenements  out  of 

which  the  rent  is  ti)  issue ;  but  any  reversion  is  Ruft^'rient. 
Thus  a  i)ersun  who  lias  ;i  term  of  twenty  years  may  grant  it 
to  another,  all  h»\  one  day,  and  this  wiU'leave  him  a  rever- 
sion, so  that  a  rcnt-8«rvice  may  be  reserved,  with  its  inci- 
dents of  fcaltjr  and  the  right  of  diitreu.  If  he  assign  all 
his  term,  reserving  a  rant,  but  witlnnt  a  claun  of  dieiieu 
ti  the  auignment,  be  cannot  distrain  for  the  rent 

Rent-service  therefore  which  lias  her-n  created  since  the 
Statute  of  Quia  Emptores  can  only  be  reserved  to  the 
lessor  who  relains  a  reversion,  ami  it  will  helonn;  to  tin- 
person  who  is  eniitliMl  to  ihu  reversion.  If  a  man  seised  in 
fee  simple  makes  a  lease  of  lands  for  years,  rcscn  ing  rent, 
the  rent-ser\  ico  is  descendible  to  his  heir  with  the  reversion ; 
though  all  rents  which  accrue  due  to  the  lessor  before  his 
death  will  belong  to  his  personal  rcpresenlativcs.  A  lent- 
serviee  reserved  out  of  chattels  real  will  of  coursM-  hdm^  to 
the  personal  representatives  of  the  lessor.  A  rent  is  now 
most  commonly  reserved  in  leases  for  years,  but  it  may  bo 
reserved  on  any  conveyance  which  passes  or  enlarges  an 
estate ;  and  it  may  be  reserved  in  the  grant  of  an  estate  in 
teniainder  or  reversion,  or  in  a  grant  of  a  lease  for  years  to 
eommenee  at  a  future  time. 

A  rent«servtee  may  he  separated  from  the  reversion  or 
seignory,  by  tlu'  reversioner  granting  the  rent  and  retaining 
the  ti  alty  :  III  this  ca^Q  ilic  lands  arostill  held  of  the  ^lantor, 
but  the  rent  is  due  t  j  Ihe  i^raiitee;  not  lunvcver  a-,  rent- 
service,  but  as  rent-seek  (redditus  siccus),  so  caiied,  'for 
that  no  distress  is  incident  to  it.'  (Litt.,  218.)  If  the 
aeignory  or  rerersbn  is  granted,  the  rent*eerviee  will  pass 
hf  the  giant,  and  the  grantee  is  entitled  to  receive  the  rent 
from  the  tenant  from  the  time  that  ho  ^ives  him  notlee  of 
the  grant,  to;;olher  with  all  rent  that  had  accrued  due  since 
the  f,'rant,  and  is  unpaid  at  the  tinio  of  such  nolire. 

Rciit-serTice  can  only  be  reserved  to  the  feoffor,  donor,  or 
lessor,  or  to  their  heirs,  upon  any  feoffment,  gift,  or  lease ; 
and  if  rent  is  reserved  generaUy,  without  apeeiQring  the 
penona,  it  wQl  belong  to  tbe  kisor.  and  after  his  death  to 
those  who  •»  entitled  to  tbe  reversion.  Rent  is  payable  at 
the  tinea  mentioned  in  the  reservation,  but  not  till  the 
last  minute  of  the  day  on  uhicli  it  is  pa)  able. 

When  rent-service  is  in  arrear,  the  common-law  remedy 
for  the  re<overy  of  it  is  by  distress.  [Distress.]  By  4  Geo. 
II.,  c.  ».  2,  every  landlord  who  by  the  terms  of  his  lease 
ha.-,  a  ri-ht  of  re  entry  in  case  of  non-pavment  of  rent,  may, 
when  half  a  year's  rent  is  due,  and  then  ia  no  sufficient  dis* 
traaa  en  the  pemisea.  serve  a  deelaration  ejectment  on 
his  tenant,  without  any  formal  re-entry  or  previous  demand 
of  rent,  and  a  recovery  in  such  ejectment  is  final  and  con- 
clusivc,  unless  tiie  rent  and  a!)  costs  aro  paid  within  si.\ 
calendar  mouths  a^er  the  judgment  in  the  action  of  eject- 
ment has  been  executed.  The  action  may  also  bo  stayed 
before  trial,  if  the  tenant  will  pay  or  tender  to  tbe  lessor,  or 
pay  into  court,  all  tbe  rent  then  m  arrear,  togeCherwitb  the 
VailMt  By  the  common  law  the  lessor  has  also  an  action  of 
debt  fer  rent  against  a  lesA'e  for  years  or  at  will ;  and  by  the  ' 
statute  of  .\nno  (m,  c.  14,  s.  4)  tliere  is  alsj  the  same  action 
against  a  lessee  for  life  during  the  conlinuanco  of  his  estate, 
which  had  previously  been  given  for  arrears  of  rent  after  the 
determination  of  the  estate  (32  Hen.  VIII..  c.  37).  A 
lessor  may  also  have  an  action  of  covenant  for  rent,  either 
by  force  of  the  implication  contained  in  such  words  as 
•  yielding  and  paying'  rent,  or  by  force  of  an  express  cove- 
nant-to pay.  vkhicli  is  seldom  omitted  in  any  lease.  If  the 
lessee  assign  his  interest  iii  the  term,  he,  and  his  executors 
.so  far  as  they  have  assets,  are  stil!  liable  under  tlie  covenants 
10  llie  person  entitled  to  ihe  reversion.  The  assignee  also 
becomes  bound  by  such  of  the  covenants  as  run  with  the 
land,  and  i»  oonsequenily  liable  to  an  aetion  upon  them. 
There  is  atse  tbe  remedy  by  aetion  of  asaumpalt  or  debt  for 
the  use  and  occupation  of  land,  whidi  aetiott  lie*  without 
ony  express  agreement  for  rent.* 

Ri j  ii-  cTvice  may  bo  discharged  in  various  ways.  If  the 
tenant  be  evicted  from  the  lands  dcmiited  to  hnii,  he  is  dis- 
charged from  payment  of  the  rent ;  and  if  the  lessor  pur- 
chase the  lessee's  iutere^  tbe  rent  is  also  dicebarged.  The 
lessor  may  release  a  part  of  the  Mnt^ervieeb  without  releas- 
inK  the  whole. 

If  die  petiOB  antMied  to  die  fent-aerviee  purchases  port 
of  thi  intentf  in  the  land  ia  iwpeetof  whidi  rent  ii  due, 

•  «M  aMsiaik  an  fUs  scliBB,  •  A.  sal  K^f.  n* 


tbe  tent-eervioe  ia  apportioned  aeoording  to  the  value  of  all 
tbe  land,  and  aeeordingly  the  tenant  is  disebarged  from 

payment  of  rent  in  respect  of  the  part  purchased.  The  per- 
son entitled  to  the  reversion  may  also  tjrant  his  interest  in 
part  of  it,  and  the  rent  wdl  be  app:.>rtione<l  between  him 
and  hisgranteu;  lor  the  interest  in  the  rever-iion  is  of  a 
divisible  nature,  and  the  rent  follows  the  reversion.  If  the 
lessee  should  be  evicted  out  of  part  of  the  lauds,  there  will 
also  be  an  apportionment.  Befbra  tlM  bta  alteratKms  of  the 
law,  when  the  moiety  of  a  reversion  was  extended  on  an 
elegit,  the  rent  was  apportioned,  and  the  lessor  consequently 
retained  half  of  it  If  a  widow  is  entitled  to  dower  of  a 
reveision,  she  is  nlso  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  rent 
reserved  upon  a  lease  for  yi  ars  made  by  her  husband. 

At  commun  law,  if  a  tenant  for  life  died  before  |be  rent 
became  due,  which  was  reser\-ed  on  a  lease  that  deteinined 
by  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  lili^  hia  perMnal  sapreMMa^ 
lives  oould  not  claim  an  apportionment  of  tbe  rent,  nor 
could  the  reversioner  or  remainder  man  claim  such  portion 
as  accrued  due  durins;  the  life  of  the  tenant  for  life.  But 
such  an  ap])<irtianment  was  ^iveiito  the  personal  representa- 
tives by  Stat.  II  Geo.  II., c.  19,  s.  13.  ITie  act  4 and  5  Wm. 
IV..  c.  22, extends  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  rente  IMwrved 
on  leases  that  determine  on  tbe  death  of  the  penena  who 
make  them,  though  they  are  not  striedy  tenants  fbr  life, 
and  on  leases  of  lands  held  ;  t/r  attfpr  tv>  ;  and  by  tlie  same 
act  oil  retits-servuo  reserved  on  any  lease  by  a  tenant  in 
fee  or  for  any  life  interest  or  under  any  power,  and  fjranted 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  all  rents-charge  and  other 
rents,  annuities,  &c.  made  payable  under  instruments  exe- 
cuted, or  (being  a  will)  coming  into  operation  after  the  pase* 
ing  of  the  act,  shall  be  apportioned,  and  a  proportionable 
part  thereof,  from  the  last  time  of  payment  to  the  day  of 
the  death  of  the  party  interested  therein,  paid  to  the  per- 
sonal representatives  of  such  party. 

A  rent-charge  is  a  rent  granted  out  of  land  either  at 
common  law  or  by  tlie  Statute  of  Uses,  with  a  power  of  dis- 
tress for  the  recovery  of  the  rent  Such  rents  may  be 
created  by  the  owner  of  the  land  who  retains  the  property 
of  it;  and  ihsgr  may  also  be  reserved  on  tbe  alienation  of  the 
land.  These  rents  difir  ftom  rent*servioe  in  not  being  con- 
nected with  tenure,  and  the  remedy  by  distress  is  therefore 
not  aa  incident  to  rent-charges,  but  is  created  by  the  same 
instrument  which  creates  the  rent-eharge.  If  no  power  of 
distress  is  given,  the  rent  is  a  rent-seek.  Rent-charge  may 
be  created  either  by  deed  or  by  will.  SometimeSk  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  tbe  grantee  of  mrent-diaiige  is  empowered 
to  enter  on  the  land  and  satisfV  himself  Ibr  all  arrears  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  land.  Wlien  a  rent-charge  is  created 
under  the  Statute  of  Usts  (s.  4,  5)  with  a  power  of  distress 
and  entry  upon  the  land  in  case  of  nrrcar,  the  person  to 
whom  the  rent-charge  is  given  obtains  the  legal  estate  in 
the  rent-charge,  with  all  the  remedies  tor  its  recovery,  as  he 
would  by  a  direct  grant  of  the  rent-charge ;  and  the  same  in- 
strument (lease  and  release)  which  creates  the  rent-charge 
may  also  make  &  settlement  of  the  lands  charged  with  the 
rent  In  thb  way  in  a  mar/iage  settlement  a  rent-charge 
may  be  provided  tor  the  wife's  jomturc. 

.\n  estate  in  a  rent-chart^c  may  be  either  in  fee  simple, 
ill  fee  tail,  for  lives,  or  for  years,  according  to  the  terms  of 
tlie  original  limitation.  A  rent-charge  of  iiihorilaDce  is  real 
estate,  and  descendible  to  the  heir;  but  a  payment  that  ia 
due  belonga  10  the  pecaon  repiesentative.  Xben  mw  aJae 
be  an  estate  In  fse  simple  in  a  rent^ervice  ereated  beibre 
the  statute  of  Quia  Emptores.  A  rent  charge  in  fee  simple 
is  subject  to  curfusy  and  doHcr ;  atul  also  a  rcnt-chorgo  in 
tail.  But  if  a  rent-charge  be  c  reated  and  granletl  to  u  man 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  bis  surviving  wife  will  not  be  enittied 
to  dower  if  the  husband  diet  vhhout  issue.  Until  the  act 
3  and  4  Wm.  IV..  c.  1 06,  a  woman  was  not  entitled  to  dower 
out  of  a  rent-charge,  unices  her  husband  had  the  legal 
estate  in  it  A  rent-charge  may  ho  limited  by  way  of  re- 
mainder; and  a  new  rent-charge  maybe  created  to  com- 
menre  at  a  future  time. 

A  rent-chargo  may  be  discharged  in  various  ways.  If  a 
man  who  has  a  rent  charge  out  of  certain  lands  buys  any 
part  of  them,  Ihe  whole  rent  is  discharged,  for  itiasueeoat 
of  the  whole  of  the  lands ;  and  the  oonseuuence  ia  the  aaiM 
if  ho  releases  all  his  right  in  tnj  part  or  the  omd.  But  a 
man  may  release  part  of  the  rent>ebagge  without  aflbcting 
the  remainder ;  and  a  division  or  apportionment  of  a  rent 
by  conveying  part  of  it  to  a  stranger  is  a  valid  conveyance. 
If  part  or  the  hndawhioh  are  sulgeet  to  the  nnt-efaHss  d«» 
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Msnd  to  tbe  sraotee,  the  rent  vill  be  •pportioQod  according 
t»  the  mpeeuve  vdite  of  the  two  partt  of  the  Und. 

A  rent-seek,  as  already  mcniioned,  is  not,  like  rent^ier- 
vice,  accompanied  with  a  right  to  distrain  at  common  law  ; 

but  by  the  «tat.  4  Gtv.  II.,  v.  is,  s.  3,  tliis  distinction  in  re- 
spect of  remedy  between  rent-service  and  rent-seclc,  ci  eiitcd 
smcetbat  statute,  is  abolished ;  und  the  ai  t  a1>i>  applies  to 
rent-seek  created  prior  to  tbe  statute  which  bad  been  duly 
paid  for  three  years  out  of  the  Iu>t  twenty  j^ears.  Other 
Te&te»  tboagb  they  bekny  to  one  of  the  three  diviiioiia above 
meDtioned,  aie  often  diatingatshed  by  partienlar  names: 
thus  the  rent  due  from  a  freeholder  is  called  a  ihicf  rent 
(rcdditus  capiUklu;) ;  the  rents  of  freeholders  and  antient 
copyholders  of  manors  are  sometimes  ealU  d  rents  cif  as>i>e, 
being  attiti,  or  ascertained,  and  also  ouit  rents  (quicti  rvddi- 
tlU),  because  they  are  a  quittance  and  aischarge  of  all  services. 

A  fee-fana  lent  is  properly  a  perpetual  rent-service  re- 
served tbe  cioim,  or.  befbra  the  atatute  of  Quia  Emptores, 
by  a  subject,  upon  a  grant  in  fee  simple.  Tbe  purchaser  of 
fee-farm  rents  originally  reserved  to  the  crown,  but  sold  under 
22  Car.  II.,  c.  6,  ha.H  tbe  same  powur  of  distress  tiial  the 
king  had,  and  so  may  distrain  on  other  land  of  the  tenant 
not  subject  to  the  rent. 

By  the  ttat.  42  Goo.  III.,  c  t  iC,  m  cases  where  tbe  land- 
tax  has  not  been  redccmctl  in  due  time  bf  tho  owner  of  the 
Und*  it  may  be  purchased  by  any  other  noraon,  to  whom  it 
will  belong  as  a  perpetual  rent-cnarfp  (tnongh  it  ia  called 
a  fee-farm  rent  m  the  Ad),  ami  the  purchaser  iriU  have  all 
the  remedies  for  rent  reserved  on  a  leaiie. 

B  v  liiu  3  Ss  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  2",  s.  42,  no  arrc-irs  of  rent  or 
of  uUcieiit  in  respect  of  any  sum  of  money  charged  upon  or 
]»yable  out  of  land  or  rent,  or  any  damages  in  respect  of 
aueh  aireara  of  rent  or  iatoest,  aball  be  recovered  by  any 
diitreiB,  aoit,  or  action,  but  within  aix  yaan  next  after  the 
same  respectively  shall  have  become  due,  or  some  acknow- 
ledgment in  writing  given  to  ihe^person  entitled  thereto  by 
the  person  by  whom  the  same  was  payable  ;  except  where 
there  has  be«n  a  prior  morlRageo  or  other  inruiiil-iranrer  in 
possession  of  any  land  or  receipt  of  ihe  profits  thereof  within 
one  year  next  before  an  action  ot  mit  shall  be  bruughi  by 
a  subsequent  lMNl^|agec.  &o. ;  and  then  the  arrears  of  in- 
terest may  be  ncorued  for  tbe  whole  time  such  prior 
mortgagee.  See.  was  in  aach  poanssion  or  receipf. 
RF-NULrXA.  rFMi:  ^^^^•l^ERA,  vol.  X..  p.  348.] 
KK'OLE.  or  RE  OLLi:-.  i.A.  [Gironde!] 
RK'Ol'HAX.  [FoRAMiMi-KRv,  vol.  x..  p.  .347.] 
REPEATING  CIRCLE.  The  prmcipie  of  repeiition 
from  which  this  circle  has  it^  name  was  first  explained  by 
Tobias  Mayer,  professor  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  in 
CbmNMiiteni  Soddatu  Ragim  Sdentianm  Goitingenti; 
torn.  iL«  p.  325,  for  the  year  1752.  Mayer  found  that  tlie 
common  sarveying  iiutrumcnts  were  often  inaccurate 
to  5',  wbtltt  the  quadrant,  then  used  in  all  great  scientific 
surveys,  was,  from  its  weight  and  priec,  and  the  trouble  ro- 
auire<l  for  vcrifung  and  adjusting  it,  scarcely  to  be  cons i- 
oercd  a  portable  instrument,  but  only  fit  for  the  observatory. 
Hie  substitute  which  he  proposed  for  geodesical  purposes 
nay  be  described  brieUy  aa  (bUowa:---Supposa  ahollow  tube 
Itttine  upon  an  axis,  to  which  it  can  bo  eiamped.  when  re- 
quired, by  a  screw  ;  the  axis  itself  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
staff.  Thm  pail  of  the  uiiitrunient  i«  exactly  similar  tu  a 
common  mounting  for  surveying  compasses,  &c.,  where 

S eater  stability  .s  wanted  than  a  ball  and  socket  will  give. 
n  the  top  of  the  tube  a  flat  bar  is  screwed,  the  plane  of 
whioh  is  horixontal  when  tbe  tube  and  axis  are  vertical ;  the 
bar  and  tube  thus  form  one  piece,  which  has  the  shape  of  a  T. 
A  leeond  bar  of  the  same  length  is  placed  exactly  above 
the  former.  This  latter  bar  moves  easily,  and  without 
shake,  on  a  pin  coixfenlric  with  the  tubo  and  axis,  ami  thus 
can  be  placed  at  any  an<;le  with  tlie  fixed  rule,  and,  as  it 
is  supposed,  without  at  all  distnrbiivT  ii.  Two  lituj  ilots 
are  pricked  towards  the  ends  of  each  bar;  the  lines  join- 
ing the  dots  lu  each  should  pa&s  exactly  through  the  axis 
of  motion  of  tbe  upper  bar,  and  the  dota  must  be  eouir 
dbtaot  ftwn  the  oentre.  When  Ihia  ia  ao^  the  four  wta 
will,  in  every  position  of  the  bars,  be  tbe  angular  points  of 
a  rectangle,  and  the  equality  of  the  opposite  sides  can  be 
ascertained  by  measuring  the  (!istun<x'  with  compasses. 
Ftncdly,  on  ihn  tup  of  tbe  upper  bar  a  telesoiptt  with  i^ross 
wtres  IS  fixed,  the  telescope  being  a  little  shorter  than  the 
bar,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  measurements  between 
the  dot*. 

The  mode  of  maaauiing  an  angle  with  this  inatrameat  ia 


aa  fbUowa  i—Let  the  taw  o1||e«ta  bo  R  (that  to  tbe  lightl 
and  L  (that  to  the  left).   8«t  the  Bied  bar  to  some  angle 

from  ten  to  twenty  degrees  to  the  right  of  R  by  the  motion  of 
the  tube  on  the  axis,  and  cbtmptheaxis-fcrew  firmly  ;  then, 
by  the  motion  of  tlie  upper  bar  alone,  bisect  R  With  the  tele- 
scope. Take,  with  a  pair  of  composes,  the  distance  between 
the  dots,  apply  the  distance  to  a  scale  of  chords,  and  you 
have  the  angle  between  the  fixed  bar  and  tbe  object  R. 
Call  this  angle  6.  Now,  by  the  motion  of  the  upper  hw 
alone,  bisect  the  olgect  L.  U  ia  dear  that  if  the  distance 
between  tiie  dota  were  again  ueasuied.  and  the  angle  de- 
duced, as  before,  from  the  scale,  we  sliould  have  a  measure 
of  the  an^'lo  mjuired-t-6.  But  instead  of  uieasunng  at 
present,  let  the  telesco]>e  be  brout;ht  l>a<  k  on  R,  wiciamp- 
ing  the  axtK-screw  and  moving  the  whoie  instrument  on  itt 
axis;  when  this  is  satisfactorily  performed,  clamp  the  axis, 
and  bisect  L  exacUv  u  before^  by  movine  the  upper  bar  mid 
telescope  alone.  The  angle  between  the  bars  as  deduced 
from  measuring  the  chord  between  the  dots  will  now  clearly 
bo  twice  the  angle  required  9.  Let  the  operation  be  per- 
formed so  many  tunes,  ei^ht  for  instance,  that  the  bars  are 
nearly  in  their  original  position  \vitii  regard  to  each  other, 
and  let  the  distance  between  the  dots  bo  measured  and  the 
corresponding  angle  be  deduced  from  tbe  scale  of  chords, 
which  suppose  to  be  <h,  <f»  being  larger  than  0.  If  this  last- 
,  Qontionwl  angle  had  been  6  exactly,  it  is  clear  that  the 
bar  would  have  come  round  exactly  to  its  original  position 
after  having  moved  llirougb  but  as  it»has  besides 

moved  over  an  aii|:lc  =:<p-t\  Ihu  whole  angle  moved  tiirou^rh 
is  ZW-\-<f>—G,  wtiich  is  also  eight  times  the  angle  to  ho 
measured :  hence  the  angle  subtended  at  the  spectator  by  R 
and  L  is  |(36O*+0— 6>.  "Bf/  cotttinuing  this  process  of 
stepping  aavecal  timaa  round,  thcfe  seems  to  he  no  limit  to 
the  aocoracy  with  which  an  uigle  can  be  measured,  es< 
cept  that  which  depends  on  the  imperfection  of  the  telescope, 
the  indistinctness  of  the  objects,  or  the  uncertain  lateral 
effect  of  terrestrial  refraction.  Mayer  used  a  s<  ale  of  chords, 
probably  because  he  was  thus  able  to  construct  the  instru- 
ment himself,  and  could  di<;pen&e  with  any  circular  arc  or 
divisions.  We  do  not  see  that  he  has  noticed  one  slight  in- 
accuracy, via.  that  as  the  dots  lie  in  different  planes,  the 
distance  between  them  is  not  the  actual  chord  of  the  angle 
required,  but  is  the  hypotheoute  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
t!ie  altitude  of  wliicli  is  the  thickness  of  I  lie  up)»cr  tuir,  while 
the  base  is  the  choid  ic'|Uireii ;  but  this  cri  or  is  easily  allowed 
for,  and,  when  the  nngk-  to  be  luca^urcil  by  the  com- 
passes is  of  a  tolt  rahlu  size,  is  wareciy  worth  considering, 
if  we  conceive  the  plane  of  the  lower  bar  extended  and 
changed  into  a  divided  circle,  while  the  upew  bar  becomea 
a  vernier  at  eadi  end,  we  should  probablv  nave  the  inatni- 
ment  Mayor  would  have  proposed,  bad  it  been  in  his  powet 
to  employ  a  tolerable  mathematical-instrument  mahei: 
Mayer  saya  that  he  invented  this  instrument  eight  jaatS 
before  the  publication  of  his  nietuoir. 

The  reward  ])r<jpo-c<l  by  the  English  parliament  for  any 
means  by  which  the  lon^iimii;  at  sea  could  bo  determined^ 
stimulated  Mayer  to  perfect  the  method  of  lunar  distauoea. 

For  the  anoceasfhl  aointion  of  this  problem  two  thinga  are 
required— tables  cerveet  enough  to  prediet  the  true  puoe  of 

the  moon  at  any  future  time,  and  an  instrument  for  tnea- 
suruif;  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  star  witli  suf- 
ficient accuracy.  Mavcr  fulfilled  thetir-tcondition  byhis cele- 
brated Lunar  Tables,  one  copy  of  which  wa;>  sent  to  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  in  1755,  and  a  later,  improved  up  to  his 
death  (1762),  forwarded  by  bis  widow  in  1763.*  For  mea- 
suring the  djatance  between  the  moon  and  star  he  proposed 
an  instnuMUt  similar  to  Hadley's  aextant,  but  in  whicn  tbe 
angle  csQ  he  repeated  or  multiplied  withont  intermediate 
rea<lings  off,  nmijarin  jirnwiple  to  the  inatniraent  juat  d» 

scribed. 

Mr.  Trou^bton  says  (article  '  Circle,'  Brewster's  Cyclo- 
ptxdia)  that  Bird  was  employed  to  make  reflecting  circles 
after  Mayer's  idea,  but  hisdividing  was  so  excellent,  that  the 
entire  circle  was  thought  usel^s,  and  the  sextant  prf  faired« 
as  having  a  larger  ramus,  and  being  lighter  and  handier. 

In  1787  the  Chevalier  de  Borda  ]>ublished  his  *  Detcrip 
tion  et  Usage  du  Circle  (k  Ri'flcxiiji'  in  which  he  pro- 
posed a  modification  of  Mayer's  circle,  so  slight  that  at  flr»» 
sight  it  would  almost  seem  trivial,  but  which  give»  an  un- 
questionable superiority  to  this  above  every  other  form  of 
refleoling  instrument  when  well  made  and  skilfully  and  pcr- 
ttvermgty  used.  Ifa  shall  return  to  Mayer  and  Borda'a 
eonatnetiea  of  theiepeattng  veflaetingciielo  in  ariiola  Sax* 
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TANT.  as  they  cannot  be  understood  until  the  prineipl*  of 
reflecting  instruments  Uas  \i&iu  explained. 

The  £ite  of  the  invention  of  the  repeating  circle  which 
tt  the  pnper  lulnaet  of  this  article,  is  sooimrbat  uncer- 
tain: it  ii  later  tram  Ibat  of  the  reflecting  eiiele.  One 
was  'constructed  in  1787«  and  employed  in  connecting  the 
meridians  of  Paris  and  Greenwich.  (See  Mem.  de  fAca- 
dcm. :  a  Memoir  by  Le  Gendre,  1797;  and  a  Memoir  by 
Cassiiii.  1798.)  The  ConnowaJWffrfM  7Vw»v,  An  VI.  (1797-8). 
contains  the  plate  and  desrriptiDn  of  a  re|»ating  circk*. 
which  was  made  by  Lenoir  for  the  astronomer  La  Lande. 
When  the  Frem-h  government  undertook  the  measuremeni 
ftf  aa  MO  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  BMcelona,  the 
oomniiMion  to  whom  this  operation  vBtentnnted  molted 
CO  •uploj  therapemting  circle 

Fig.  1. 


•'■B«|iMlligcClt«Is. 

Thia  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  as  wcW  as  in|;renious 
9f  esieting  instruments,  and  obtained  an  immeoao  reputa- 
tion, ftom  being  the  only  instrument  employed  In  the  geo< 
do6ical  and  asttonomicnl  obMrvatione  of  the  great  meaaure- 
meiit  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  on  vhieh  llw  Wendi  hsTe 
fuiinrUd  their  modern  system  of  measures,  weights,  and 
monL-v .  Smicu  tliat  time  the  construction  has  been  altered 
by  difTcrcnt  artists,  a;id  generally  with  disadvantage. 
Partly  owing  to  this  cause  and  to  the  tendency  to 
undemduo  everything  which  has  been  oneo  OTOrrated* 
the  reMaiing  circle  is  now  lower  in  tmatntkni  thin  we 
think  It  merits,  thou^^h  it  nnat  aim  be  aamitted  that  the 
p:ri  :i!  iiiipni\ crnt'tits  wlii -li  ha\L-  l)i'.-n  made  in  recent  yearj", 
i!>[ifciall)  (.11  iliL-  CoiitiiiLMit.  m  itiu  (graduation  of  small 
circles,  has  rciidiTi'd  nno  prim  niul  nuTit  nf  tins  (xmHirur 
tion.  vu.  the  annihilation  of  errors  of  division,  cumparaiivcly 
of  small  importance.  Froin  the  mipcrior  execution  uf  Eti^- 
lish  instruments  at  the  lime  when  Borda'a  cirele  was  in  its 
highest  llune.  end  the  dialiko  of  oar  oountrvmen  to  calcula- 
tion, the  repeating  cirele  was  never  mneh  or  etweeetfully 
used  in  England,  though  several  have  been  made. 

In  this  :'it,'are  the  "general  form  of  the  inHlrument  in  shown 
tolerably  well,  l)iit  >iiuie  jf  the  evsontial  motioiin  are  at  the 


ITip  «  iln>is.\ii.l  pii'.unUvi  erii  j-ni.l  M.iyir'!!  v«iilr:«»  fut  lh<>««<  TaM^.  in  1/65: 
thrj  were  priolcU  bv  oTJuof  Ui»  Bo«il  «rf  LMa(il>«d«,  Madu  MwkatrW* 
■uTwriutatidciMat  Mai*  JMMHBjBiii  .it  Xm  eanmlMiB  Mt9tr,lMf 


b«ck  of  the  fucle,  and  these  are  drawn  on  a  larger  scale  m 
a  Micond  diagram.  The  whole  circle  turns  round  on  the 
vertical  column,  which  has  an  inner  axis  of  steel  with  ^Mld 
Rttings  at  the  top  and  bottom.  It  is  usual  and  proper  t» 
make  thrae  Ittings  with  great  care,  hut  it  is  not  an  aaseii- 
tial  condition  to  neeoiaey  in  the  poiformnaee  of  the  instrn- 
mcnt.* 

T;ie  top  of  the  column  finishes  in  a  8<iuare  bar,  to  which 
the  upp«r  works  and  circle  are  firmly  screwed.  Wc  shall  first 
describe  the  motions  which  are  rcqiurod  for  astronomical 
purposeii.  ond  point  out  the  reat  when  the  geodosicai  pro- 
perties of  this  instrument  arc  considered.  The  aiintntbal 
oiiele  is  scaioehr  to  bo  oousidered  »  pert  of  the  instruDonu 

The  ftont  telesoope,  its  vernien,  and  clamp,  are  seen  dis- 
tinctly in  front.  <Pig.  1.)  This  moves  very  freely  on  a  spinrMc 
within  ibe  axis  of  the  circle.  There  is  a  level  behind,  a 
projecting  end  of  which  is  seen  in  the  figure.  Tljis 
and  its  oeoompanyin^  back  telescope  are — one  a  iittU 
above  and  the  other  u  little  below  the  axis  of  the  circle, 
and  revolve  on  n  oollar  wbioh  works  on  the  outside  of  that 
avis.  These  can  be  fixed  in  any  position  by  a  clamp 
(also  seen  in  the  figure)  which  embruces  the  back  edge 
of  the  circle:  the  hack  telescope  i.s  for  meu^uring  ter- 
rcitnal  angles.  Finally,  the  axis  of  the  circle  it.sclf 
passes  through  a  fitting,  on  which  it  alaw  turns  freely,  cany- 
ing  telescopes,  level.  &c.  without  altering  their  poiiition  in 
respect  to  itself.  There  is  a  damp  to  restrain  this  motion 
ana  fix  the  ehvie.  the  head  ^ which  is  seen  at  k,Jig.  2.  and 
a  tangent  screw  for  slow  motion  at  B.  This  is  the  weakest 
and  most  inconvenient  part  of  the  instrument,  for  the  clamp 
holding  so  near  the  axis  of  motion  has  little  power,  and 
there  is  scarcely  room  forgetting  at  the  screw-bead,  while  tiie 
8low-me)tion  clampis  out  of  the  way  of  the  observer  when  he 
require!!  it  for  bisectiun.  The  largo  weight  behind  is  a  coun- 
terpoise, and  the  small  level  above  is  for  setting  the  drcio 
vertienl.  There  is  a  cfamp  at  Q  which  bites  on  the 
semidide  fo  make  this  adjustment  and  prevent  its  being 
deraneed.  We  will  describe  the  proces.'i  of  observing 
with  tne  instrument  when  the  object  is  a  star  at  or  near  its 
meridian  altitude. 

Supposing  everything  to  be  adjusted.  i.e.  the  axis  and  circle 
both  vettieu.  the  observer  bisects  the  star  with  the  tele- 
soope. he  or  an  assistant  having  previously  brought  the  level 
nearly  to  the  eorrespondini;  points  of  its  scale.  The  level 
is  now  read  off,  ^riving  it  tirhe  to  settle  if  wanted.  We  aun- 
pose  its  graduation  to  be  in  seconds,  and  reckoned  outwaros 
from  the  centre  of  the  .icale.  The  \erniers  are  read  uS",  the 
instrument  turned  half-round  on  the  vertical  axis,  the  tele- 
scope clnmp  released,  and  the  star  again  bisected  by  the 
telescope,  using  its  peculiar  clamp  and  tangent  screw ;  and 
finally,  the  level  is  again  read  off.  Thiii  operation  is  ^re- 
ciaeljr  the  same  in  «U  circles  having  an  aiirouthal  notion, 
and  It  is  dear  that  if  the  vemiet*  were  again  read  tS,  the 
diflcrcnce  between  the  first  and  liecoiid  readings  would  be 
(after  il  is  corrected  for  the  indication  of  the  level)  tw  it-e  the 
senith  distance  of  the  star.  Let  the  circle  be  now  rcver-ed,  tl  o 
level  clamp  and  circle-axin  clamp  l  e  released. and  the  whole 
circle  moved  in  its  plane  till  the  telescope  points  to  the  star, 
and  let  the  star  he  bisected  again  by  using  the  axis  damn 
and  its  tangent  serew  onlv.  The  levd  mint  he  brought  fanek 
to  be  horiz'inta!  white  this  \%  doing,  and  be  UOmXlj damped 
before  the  Onal  bisection  of  the  star  is  made.  We  coneetve 
that  this  must  be  done  at  twice,  even  by  two  obsen'ers ;  and 
It  may  be  done  at  twice  by  one,  though  m  a  longer  time.  If 
the  reader  has  fully  understood  the  process,  he  will  see  that 
the  instrument  is  precisely  as  at  the  conunencement,  except 
that  the  tetaeeope  Mid  its  verniers  have  travelle<l  cner  tte 
circle,  an  arc  equal  to  twice  the  zenith  distance  of  the  alar. 
A  repetition  of  the  operation  will  carrj  the  telescope  verniers 
over  four  tune.'*  the  distance,  and  by  coniinuing  the  pn  cess 
the  final  ar<-  read  olf  maybe  made  any  number  of  times 
twice  the  zenith  di>lani  e  of  the  star.  If  the  series  stops  after 
ten  sucii  processes,  the  arc  tmveUed  over  lai  t  enty  times 
the  simple  zenith  distance.  Let  the  verniers  be  now  Tt»d 
off,  then  subtracting?  the  first  readint;  from  the  la-.t,  and 

•  In  out  o!  tb«  axpcdUHHti  wnl  la  Mplan  tite  Nortli-Wmt  Vataafe,  tW 

wtwUnt  «trtt>  wM  fcaeJ  HAmMnrtaMs  tit— ■■  Ihs  Mtiwilar  mmctioB  at 
lb*  \>nu,  tniM  met  llM  «lMt  «i«cliaM««d  «h«  etiMMhtiBR  Into  •  tirtil  gntf 

V  ir.rli  ri3  ruriT!  M).ilil  oTrtrom*.  Thi»  n>o»t  ■|w:tri  hirr  jn^pn  troiiV'l.-.  Jul 
n  i^'.A  i;ot  iu  h.iM!  iliniwu  the  inattumrDl  oat  of  u^.  II  i>>c  »  Ix  U-  irj>:riiiwn( 
had  imm  URrd  up  and  tunied  lk«U  rouard,  bodily,  aud  tli«  trval  broughl  to  it* 
rarnrr  rewUug.  th«  dixih)«.  qoadruBlCb  tta.  Maitk dbMaaMHil^  haw bM* 
utMemdjufiiaUMufdmu;  way.  ifJhOMaltall^lW^a^^M^thasinla 
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diviilnig  by  twenty,  the  result  will  be  the  renilh  distance  of 
the  star,  and  the  errors  of  division  or  of  reading  off  will  oUo 
be  divided  by  twenty.  If  the  number  of  repetitions,  which 
WD  be  UkeD  at  one  culminntiao  ere  not  thought  sufficient 
to  destroy  these  errors,  the  series  may  be  prolonged  on  the 
follnwinu  and  subsequent  nij^hts.  sUiriing  IVuin  the  prt-ced- 
iiiii;  reiidiiiK  without  disturbini;  iho  verniers,  until  any  num- 
ber whatever  are  taken,  the  only  essential  condition  beiny; 
that  m  reversing,  the  level  is  undi»turb<.-<l  both  io  its  attaoh- 
tnent  to  the  eirne  and  in  its  own  zero ;  and  that  in  brini^ng 
ttie  teleeoope  en  the  star  bj  turning  tite  whole  on  il«  hon- 
nntal  axis,  the  eonneetion  between  tbe  teteaeopeand  drcle 
is  pcrinanent.  The  hour,  minute,  and  eeoond  at  whidi  each 
bisection  is  made  are  to  be  noted. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  better  to  read  off  the  level  than 
to  attempt  to  bring  the  emU  uf  the  bubble  exactly  to  the 
same  divisiou,  which  is  really  an  impossible  condition  with 
one  observer,  and  icaroely  praciieable  eroo  with  two.  The 
differenoae  ehould  be  as  mmII  as  thej  can  be  made  with 
moderate  cere  and  in  a  moderate  tine;  but  a  well  ground 
level  will  measure  snraH  ares  better  than  any  graduated 
limb  or  even  than  any  small  tele-cope  can  do,  an  1  it  is 
therefore  as  safe  to  eorrert  f  >r  an  error  level  as  lo  adjust. 
The  level  readings  should  be  re^ristered  as  towards  the  object 
end  and  eye  end,  or  —  and  +,  along  with  the  times,  and  the 
correction  may  bo  made  to  the  final  arc.  It  is  clear  that 
if  the  level  were  alwajs  brought  to  the  same  divisions, 
there  would  be  no  level  error.  The  eflhet  of  a  derange- 
ment of  the  vertical  axis,  whicb     ^1)  -vn  bv  (lie  level,  is  cal- 


culated as  follows : — Let  tt 


the  level  end  lowurdt 


the  object  be  lo"  larger  than  the  reading  towards  the  e) e. 
Tu  correct  this,  the  footscrew  inwards  the  observer  should 
be  raised  when  the  two  readinp  will  agree;  but  now 
the  telesoope  point*  behw  its  former  paaition»  in  whieh  it 
Viieolad  the  star  eorrectly.  The  teleeeoM  thefefore  mnit 
beiaiaed,  t^.  /A<>  zenith  distance  mutt  oe  dimnithed  6"; 
benoe  if  5"  bo  subtracted  from  the  multiplied  zenith  dis- 
tanoe  on  aecui  1 :  r  that  observation,  the  error  will  be  our- 
reeted,  and  so  on  with  every  other  instance.  The  rule  is. 
add  together  all  the  level  rearlins*  tow.irds  the  object  end, 
and  prefix  —  ;  oo  the  same  with  those  towards  the  eye  end, 
and  pre6x  -t- ;  take  their  algebraic  sum,  and  divide  by 
twiee  the  number  ct  obeetvaiiona,  and  the  rawlt  it  the 
corteetion  to  be  applied  vrith  ite  sign  to  the  mean  mnilh 
t3i>tarice.  T^i^  ".  .'l  generally  be  a  very  small  quantity.  As 
the  great  (iitiieuity  in  obsorvin-i  out  of  a  regular  obiOi- 
vaiory  fs  in  the  reading  off.  ttie  division  of  the  level  might 
be  to  every  2",  but  numbuied  m  single  seconds.  These 
would  be  bitter  seen,  and  the  divist-rof  the  ditVurvnce  would 
b0  the  number  of  observations.  When  the  instrument  is 
very  nnall,  and  the  probable  eireumstanees  under  wbieh 
the  observer  may  be  nlaced  promise  few  facilities,  the 
scale  may  he  cut  to  10!''  oaly,  with  bold  lines.  A  mistake 
ef  «ae  «t  twa  Motht  in  gnMibK  the  mbdhriiiHia  wvnid  be 


very  rar^  and  leHnely  eMH*  n  aenaibta  enoc  in  the  flul 

result. 

The  circle  has  been  supposed  to  be  adjusted  be  Tore  ob- 
serving; this  is  a  very  simple  operation.  First  place  the 
instrument  with  the  footscrews  in  their  cups,  and  let 
that  footscrew  bo  towards  the  observer  which  rests  on 
the  slow-motion  piece.  This  is  seen  at  Jig.  1,  on  the  right. 
Place  the  axis  nearly  vertical  by  guess,  or,  if  then 
is  an  aximuthal  circle,  set  the  plane  of  that  nearly 
horizontal  by  a  box  level.  Then  plact:  the  plane  of  the 
vertical  circle  upright  by  the  cross  level,  and  bring  its  plane 
to  be  parallel  with  the  two  footscrews  which  are  from  the 
observer ;  i.e.  if  the  object  is  in  or  near  the  meridian,  net 
the  circle  ea^^tand  west.  Bring  the  bubble  of  the  main  level 
to  the  same  division  at  each  cud  by  its  clamp  and  tangent 
screws,  and  then  reverse  the  instrument  (turn  it  180*  in 
aaimuth).  1^  level  is  to  bo  brought  again  to  the  same 
divisiont,  half  by  its  tanyent  screw,  half  by  screwing  the 
two  footserews  an  e<iual  cjiiiinfity  ni  opposilo  directions. 
Now  turn  the  circle  aquar  i  i  ruuiii  ij.ilace  it  in  the  me- 
ridian acconlinK  i'  il.i  >ui  |  i.>iiioii),  and  brini;  the  bubble 
of  the  level  to  its  proper  poaiiion  by  the  third  footitrrew  only. 
This  first  attempt  at  adjustment  need  only  be  apptoxiroate, 
but  it  must  be  performed  over  again  tvilh  eontidwable 
nicety.  The  elow«motion  niece  is,  we  bdieve,  due  to  Bor&, 
and  is  a  very  ingenious  and  useful  contrivance  for  makincr  a 
coarse  screw  do  the  work  of  a  fine  one.  By  placing  the 
fiMttacrew  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  lino  i-f  Ik  t  .vo  studs, 
the  elevating  power  of  llie  itcrew  can  be  reduced  ui  any 
proportion,  and  the  finest  and  slowest  motion  po^ible  given 
to  the  instrument  We  have  tued  the  slow  motion  for 
Anally  bisecting  a  star  in  observing  with  great  comfort.  It 
is  more  readr  to  the  hand  than  any  other  part  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  ue  disturbance  of  the  axis  ia  of  no  imporunce, 
as  the  level  must  be  read  off  at  all  events.  Tlie  approxi- 
mate bisection  is  performed  by  the  other  screws,  and  if 
the  observer  rccoUecis  which  way  the  star  i.s  moving,  the 
space  through  which  the  instrument  is  thus  moved  need 
only  be  a  verv  few  seconds.  The  cross  level  must  be 
originally  dud  and  adjuatcd,  after  the  plane  .of  the 
drele  ia  known  to  be  vertical,  either  by  banging  a  plumb- 
lino  before  the  limb,  or  when  the  telescope  bisects  at  the 
same  time  an  object  and  its  image  ietle<  ied  from  a  fluid. 
When  the  cross  level  is  adjusted,  the  houzontal  wire  of  ilie 
telescope  may  be  set  right  by  tnaking  a  star  tu  the  uitsndiau 
run  along  it,  or  else  by  bisecting  a  fixed  object  with  it 
and  afterwards  moving  the  circle  in  asimuth.  The  object 
should  nitt  along  the  wire,  and  by  twisting  the  wire-plM* 
round  may  bn  made  to  do  so. 

In  the  astronomical  use  of  the  inslniment  the  atimutfaal 
circle  is  scarcely  required,  except  to  see  that  )ou  have 
tonied  the  circle  ISO"  at  each  reversal.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  a  coarse  division  to  show  tins  ;  it  is  a  relief  to  the  eye, 
and  prevents  the  possibility  of  catching  a  wrong  star.  Any 
stop  which  is  adjustable  and  gives  notice  wIkmi  the  rotation 
has  reached  ISO**  will  do.  In  manjr  of  Tnughton's  re- 
peating eirelei  there  is  a  pin  which  is  pnmed  by  a  slight 
spriiiL-  n^rn  nst  two  holes  in  the  azimutn  circle,  which  are 
ISO"  apart.  This  is  couvenient  enouijh  if  the  observalioui, 
are  coiiQiied  tu  Polaris  or  a  very  slow  moving  star,  but 
wholly  insufUcient  for  stars  near  the  equinoctial.  It  sup- 
poses besides  that  the  feel  of  the  instrument  are  almost  ex- 
actly placed  with  respect  to  the  meridian,  which  is  not  to  h« 
done  at  once.  A  bur  mofinK  rather  atiflljr  on  the  vertioel 
axis,  and  coming  agaiml  »  eeeuM  a  better  eoa- 
trivance. 

For  setting  to  the  appro.xiinale  zenith  distance,  there  is  a 
graduated  semicircle  attached  to  the  level,  which  naay  bu 
seen  in  the  gerieral  view.  This  has  its  diameter  parallel  to 
the  level.  A  slender  bar  is  attached  to  the  object  end  o( 
the  telescope,  and  passes  at  the  back  of  the  circle;  this 
poinia  out  on  tlm  lemicinde  the  appfoxitoate  aenith  diSF 
tanee  of  the  eiar.    In  many  eireles  which  we  have  seen 

there  are  two  slips  of  brass  which  slide  with  a  little  force  on 
the  semicircle,  and  the  sli^jhl  bar  above  nieiiiionod  !S 
brought  to  touch  each  of  these  stops  alternately.  Nothing 
can  be  more  convenient,  but  unfortunately,  however  well 
tho  cUrops  may  be  mad^  the  contact  between  the  bur  und 
a  stop  forces  tbe  clamp  somewhat,  and  the  essential  eondi- 
tion  of  the  instrument,  that  these  should  be  tmdisturbod.  is 
destroyed.  The  bar  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
semicircle  at  all.  but  stand  fbeely  ftom  tC  In  this  way.  uy 
lU  bar  to  IM  «i|nal  and  oppoeilr  divi* 
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J  when  «iUur  the  Mmoom  or  the  igni  it  jatmd,  ih» 
tdtaeope  will  alwayi  be  at  the  proper  iltitade  wben  th« 

level  is  horizontal.  If  any  one  should  wish  to  u>o  \hc  re- 
peating circle  as  an  altitude  uiid  aziinulli  circle,  ur  as  a  t.ur- 
veying  instrument,  the  wires  of  the  te!L'>co;ie  must  be  >et  at 
right  angles  to  the  circle  axis,  by  bis<:ctii)g  a  di»tntit  ami  dis- 
tinct object, readine  the  asimuthal  verniers,  turning  the  in- 
itrumeat  half  loand,  anin  bisecting  the  olyeet  and  reading 
tbe  WRikra  a  aeeond  ttma.  If  the  objeot  ba  vary  diatanC 
the  azimuth  circle  may  be  iat  to  the  mean  of  the  readings, 
and  the  object  bisected  by  the  horizontal  screws  which 
draw  the  wire-plate;  but  if  \cry  great  accunicy  is  required, 
either  two  marks  must  be  set  up  liavinf;  the  same  distance 
from  each  other  as  lies  between  the  two  positiouN  of  tbe 
axis  of  tbe  teleioope,  or  the  angle  which  this  la&t  &Paco 
aobtMidt  at  die  distant  mark  must  be  allowed  for.  The 
inatnuBiiKt  b  not  fitted  for  nice  obanrratiou  vilh  tbe  aii- 
mnth  ebele. 

Wo  have  now  explained  the  chief  astronnmiral  use  of 
Borda's  circle,  which  is  that  of  determining;  llie  iiltitiuies  of 
stars  \ipou  the  meridian  by  weral  o^jservaiions  m-ar  the  me- 
ridian. There  is  a  correction  to  be  applied  to  tbe  mean  re- 
sult, which  is  easily  computed  when  the  approximate  lati- 
tude and  exact  time  are  known.  Tbe  fimnute  and  tables 
reonired  maT  be  Ibond  in  ■eraral  worba  on  astronomy,  in 
Scntimachcrs  Hulfxtafrln,  p.  38,  and  Baily's  Tablet,  p. 
164.  The  Icnjgth  of  tune  during  which  the  observations 
may  be  carriea  on  depends  on  the  altitude  of  tbe  star  and  its 
proximity  to  the  pole.  Polaris  miglit  be  observed  safely 
beyond  36*°  on  each  tide  the  meridian,  which  is  the  extent 
of  Uie  present  tables,  and,  in  these  latitudes,  stars  in  or 
below  the  equinoctial  for  (tally  half  an  hour  on  each  side. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  error  of  tbe  clock  is  well  known, 
but  even  this  may  be  wrong  to  a  small  amount  without 
causing  much  error,  if  the  number  of  obser\ation8  on  each 
side  the  meridian  and  the  hour  angles  are  nearly  equal. 

The  repeating  circle  may  bo  very  well  used  for  getting  the 
time  either  by  equal  altitudes,  or  by  abMilute  altitudes  with 
one  or  two  repetitions.  For  this  purpose  there  abould  be 
three  o«  five  norisontal  vires,  and  the  inaintiMBt  abenld  be 
previoosly  eareftally  adjusted.  The  imtrament  most  be 
moved  in  azimuth,  so  that  the  star  pa<ses  ear!)  wire  near  f  ho 
centre,  and  nothing  should  bo  touched  which  affects  the 
level.  For  illumination  by  ni^ht,  there  is  an  openiivj;  with 
a  reflector  in  the  centre  of  the  telo<ico]>o.  This  is  objected 
to  as  weakening  the  telescope,  but  the  other  mode  of  illumi- 
nating by  a  small  eentral  reflector,  or  outer  ring  in  front  of 
the  object  glass,  is  inoonteniant.  Fohaps  by  taking  a  longer 
bold  of  the  telescope  and  strengthening  tbe  intervening  por- 
tion of  the  tube,  the  former  convenient  arrangement  may 
be  preserve<l  without  sensible  loss  of  strength.  The  re- 
neatins  circle,  on  Borda's  construction  at  least,  cannot 
M  WW  employed  in  observing  the  sun  without  very  careful 
aeieeniag.  The  level  is  so  perpetually  changing  its  lero^ 
when  expceed  to  the  ann,  that  there  is  no  poanbuity  of  say- 
ing what  tlie  instrumental  zenith  is. . 

One  of  tbe  flrst  operations  which  tbe  observer  must 
engage  in,  is  to  determine  the  scale  of  his  level  at  different 
temperatures,  and  then  he  may,  for  small  deviations,  use  the 
indi<atioi.*  of  the  level,  instead  of  worry  mg  himself  and  losing 
his  time  in  attempting  to  produce  a  pei-fect  adjustment. 
Tlie  nine  of  tbe  scale  is  thus  neaanred :— Bring  the  bub- 
ble towards  one  end,  bisect  a  very  well  defined  object  with 
the  telescope,  and  read  off  both  scale  and  vemiers.  Then, 
by  the  slow-motion  foot-w'rew,  bring  the  bubble  towards  the 
other  end,  bisect  the  object  ugain  by  the  telescope,  and 
read  off  the  level  scale.  Now  bring  the  bubble  to  its  origi- 
nal position  by  the  circle-axis  clamp,  xnd  the  telescope  on  the 
object  by  its  own  clamp,  when  werything  is  as  at  starting, 
except  that  tbe  telescope  has  moved  over  tbe  circle  tbe 
ion  of  the  angular  motiona  pointed  eat  by  the  level.  This 
may  be  repeated  till  a  sufficiently  accurate  value  is  got  for 
the  whole  scale.  To  try  the  equality  of  the  divisions  of  the 
level,  place  the  foot-screw  near  the  lino  pa.-ising  through  the 
studs  of  the  slow-motion  piece,  and  note  the  motion  of  the 
level  for  every  tchole  revolution  of  the  screw.  Opticians  of 
ebuacter  are  generally  very  careful  about  their  levels  and 
aoala^  but  the  pnaetiealaBtionomaralioalidneTertnat  whan 
heeanbavapnot 
We  shall  tpeak  as  briefly  as  possible  on  Bordali  eirele  as 

a  geodcsical  instrument,  although  it  is  an  cx(  client  survey- 
ing instrument,  as  the  great  French  survey  proves,  but  the 

mme  adnal^flB  Gain  he  obtaiood  bv  a  diftMnt 


«f  tbe  npeatiOB  principle.  On  looking  at.(^.  S,  it  will  be 
seen  that  tbe  wnole  of  the  upper  circle,  w:th  its  counter- 

];iti^e,  5cr  ,  revolves  ou  a  horizontal  axiH,  and,  by  the  two  mo- 
tujiis  ruuiid  llie  vertical  and  the  horizontal  axis,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plane  of  the  circle  can  be  made  to  pas>  through  any 
two  points  on  the  earth's  surface.  There  is  a  little  address 
and  practice  reuuired  to  do  this  quicklv  and  correctly,  but  it 
is  easily  learaaa.  When  it  ia  cflected^  tbe  aiyastment  will 
imnafai  undbtafbed  to  Hbn  end  of  the  series  of  obserra- 
tions.  The  middle  wire  of  the  fropt  telescope  is  supptiscd 
to  have  been  adjusted  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  the 
middle  wire  of  the  back  telescope  u\?.\ be  adjusted  similarly, 
or,  what  will  do  as  well,  may  be  made  to  bisect  a  very  dis- 
tant mark  at  tbe  same  time  with  the  front  telescope.  Tbe 
circle,  being  placed  in  tbe  plane  of  the  two  objects,  ia 
clamped,  and  one  observer  oisects  R,  tbe  right  hand 
olyeeL  with  the  ftont  telescope,  while  the  assistant  biaaeta 
L  with  tbe  back  telescope.  Now  release  tbe  circle-axis 
clamp,  and  move  the  circle  round  in  its  own  place  until 
R  IS  bisected  by  the  back  telescope,  clamp  the  circle  again, 
and  bisect  L  with  the  front  telescope.  It  is  clear  that  the 
front  as  well  as  the  back  telescope  has  been  carried  on  to 
the  right  through  the  angle  to  be  measured  by  tbe  motion 
of  the  drole,  and,  therefiwe^  when  the  iront  telaseope  is 
brought  back  to  R,  and  over  to  L.  that  it  baa  travelled  over 
the  face  of  the  instrument  twice  the  angle  to  he  measured, 
which  is  therefore  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  readnigf 
before  and  after  tiie  operation.  Release  the  circle  again, 
bring  the  front  telescope  to  R  by  the  general  motion  of  the 
circle,  and  tbe  back  telescope  on  L  by  its  own  proper  motion  ; 
tbe  instrument  is  now  in  its  original  position,  except  that 
the  divided  cirde  has  revolved  as  it  were  flnm  right  to  left 
in  its  own  plane  (which  also  passes  thiough  the  two  objects 
L  and  R)  twice  the  angle  to  be  measured.  By  repeating  the 
above  process  the  motion  given  to  the  circle  is  four  times 
the  angle  to  be  measured,  and  so  on,  the  number  of  repeti- 
tions being  only  limited  by  tbe  |iatience  of  the  observers  and 
the  time  they  can  bestow  on  tbcir  work.  The  repeating 
circle  used  thus  ia  a  veiy  powerftil  instrtnncnt  As  the 
angles  in  aa  aoeniaia  aoxvay  ara  navar  vary  anall  tt'^mtf 
large,  a  little  defbet  in  the  plane  of  the  instrument  or  a 

sliglit  non-parallelism  between  the  planes  of  the  two  tele- 
scopes is  uf  little  injury,  though,  fiom  the  poor  cen!inig 
of  the  back  telescope,  defects  of  this  nature  are  unavoidable. 
As  both  telescopes  may  be,  and  the  back  telescope  always 
is,  eccentric,  there  is  a  reduction  to  be  applied  to  the  angle 
on  thia  aocoant.  Wboevar  wisbea  for  a  fall  account  of  theae 
and  simikr  redaetioos  will  find  it  tn  IMambre'B  MModet 
Analutiques  pour  la  Determination  d'une  Are  du  Men'dien, 
&c.,  Paris,  An  VII. ;  in  the  Discours  Priliminatre,  by  the 
same  author,  contained  in  the  Base  du  Syateme  Mctrique 
Didrnal,  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1806;  and  in  almost  any  modern 
Ftanch  geodesical  work.  There  is  a  very  full  account  of  the 
repeating  circle,  with  all  its  verifications,  &c.,  in  the  second 
volome  of  the  last-mentioned  work,  pp.  i6U  el  teq.,  and  the 
four  volumes  will  supply  examples  of  every  kind  of  observa- 
tion and  reduction.  As  a  geodesifial  imtrameat  hawavai 
the  repenting  circle  of  Bocda MS  fonaoomplatdyoiitofiM^ 

and  probably  fur  ever. 

Borda's  repeating  circle  possesses  two  most  valuable  pro- 
perties: mere  errors  of  division  may  be  dimitiuted  by  suffi- 
cient patience;  and  tbe  Ibtigueof  reading  off  the  diviuons, 
the  moat  ungrateful  part  of  an  observer's  task,  is  greatly 
reduced.  Henoe,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  not  the  repeating 
circle  in  peiieral  use  asa  portabh- aslrmioraical  instrument? 
We  should  answer  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  construction  of 
B  irda  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  for  an  astronomical  in- 
strument.; it  is  weak,  and  heavy,  and  rickety.  But  if  a 
portable  astronomical  circle  is  wanted,  and  to  this  class  of 
instrumenu  we  ahould  confine  tbe  repeating  dreb^  we  think 
the  IbUowiny  alteration  ahoald  be  adopted.  The  taleaeupe 
bangs  loosely  fVom  its  centre,*  and  whatever  care  may  be 
taken  by  the  artist,  the  flexure  of  each  end  must  be  con- 
siderable, probahly  diffi  n-nt,  and  possibly  varying  from  lime 
to  time  with  variations  in  the  temperature.    It  should  be 

•  If  Ui*  oliyrct  and  rya  rod  beii4  eqaaU^.  Ihni*  ii  M  mllmliaa  ia  tbt  4i- 
r««Uoa  of  Uie  liiM  of  tlfttt ;  Um  only  eril  ii  Uutt  th«  obliqn*  IsbMiiii  i  of  Ik* 
rajrs  OD  the  obied  gian  delbrnt  tho  imnf*  «hen  tlia  obUquHy  i*  cwuUcnMe. 
Th«  Orman  nrtoU  of  Kriehriib*ch't  Mhool  •PPir  Imn  to  talMeope*  buf 
by  tlip  mirfiUr.  ill  onlrr  lo  r«niiiler«et  flrxtite.  Wig  prrfar,  OB  lh«  wlwl*.  ob- 
uiDiui; «  maximum  oralUriieM.iuHl  titco  detrrmLnlnglhe  rfftclof  flcxan  whidi 
miut  baailoved  br<  Than  i»  no  poaiibilit)  ot  «Tu4dinK  the  invoftUailoa  m 
any  CMS  «h«re  MCQlMy  U  dawaniHl  a*mbey  tokrt  a  1odk«t  hoid  a{  ti« 
uU«eom,lmtia|MOfiiiBg«SMliM  to  MTtntof  when  ' 
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grasped  by  two  strong  eollftn  nesr  tbe  ends  of  «  dkiiMter  of 

ft  vernier  circle,  and  the  telescope  miglii  then  be  safely  ex- 
tended lhrf«  or  four  inches  cucti  way  bcyoml  the  divided 
circU'.  Again,  the  axis  clamp  which  holds  the  vertical  circle 
•bould  be  iix&i  on  the  piUar  and  <  rt  1  rr^ce  the  nm  of  the 
inoer  circle,  the  damp  uf  the  level  1 1  r  n  >  second  telescope 
is  wonted)  might  be  at  the  back,  above^  oud  q^nite  out  of  the 
way.  Tbe  whole  eirele  vluttild  be  brought  m  dose  to  the 
upright  pillar  as  pos.sililn,  prr'iar^  itt.  :,\is  had  l>ctter 
be  fixetl  by  the  maker  perraaneutiy  al  rigai  angles  to  the 
pillar.  Tliis  would  take  awuy  rnueD  HHVllt  and  give  great 
firmness  to  the  whole  instryment. 

It  must  however  be  admitted  that  unless  there  arc  two 
intelligent  obsen  ers,  or  unless  the  b««e  on  wbieb  tbe  instru- 
ment stands  is  so  steady  as  to  prevent  tbepoailnlityof  any  de- 
rangement when  tbe  observer  inores  from  the  telescope  to 
rean  tbe  level,  that  errors  may  creep  in,  though  not, as  it  seems 
to  us,  greater  than  in  all  other  instruments  uot  relUcting. 
We  have  previously  cautioned  c)r<*!o  ob-jt  rvcrs,  uiul  the 
warning  cannot  be  too  strongly  pressotl  upon  ourcouiilry- 
meti  al  leai^t,  that  the  level  must  cUwey$  be  noted  coDt«m- 
poraneoubly  with  the  bitection  of  the  star.  If  tho  foundation 
of  the  ioatroment  is  imiaovaabU),  tlua  will  be  tbe  MUe  as 
tbe  level  a  ninote  after  Uaeetion,  and  ao  only  one  ob- 
5erA"er  hfi  required.  But  if  tho  position  of  llio  instrument  is 
affected  by  lUe  weight  or  moliuu  of  the  observer,  tlic  /ctr/ 
after  bisection  is  no  test  of  the  position  at  bisection,  and 
two  observers  are  absolutely  necessary.  In  Borda's  tepeal- 
ing  circle,  where  the  clamp  is  necessarily  imperfect  from 
the  shortness  of  its  bearing,  it  is  impo<<sih1e  to  move  the  front 
telescope  without  shifting  the  circle  a  little  at  the  same 
time ;  but  this  is  of  no  itnportanee.  for  the  level  shows  the 
change,  and  tho  reading  off  of  the  level,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, corrects  this  error. 

It  is  precisely  from  not  thoroughly  considering  this  fun- 
damental principle  in  tho  repeating  circle,  that  the  French, 
and,  we  believe,  German  arltsis,  made  an  alteration  in  its 
construction,  which  introduced  larger  errors  than  previously 
»xiMfld.  Tbqr  apfdied  the  level  not  to  tbe  drele  itself  bnt 
to  tbe  Tortieu  eolann,  vhidi  ii>  in  tratb,  a  mueli  nore  eon- 
venicnt  situation.  Now  if  tbe  clamp  which  holds  the  circle 
while  tho  telescope  is  moved,  were  absolutely  perfect,  the 
result  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  level  were  attached  to 
the  circle;  but  suppose  the  clamp  tu  yield  a  little,  and  it  nt 
clear  that  the  angular  motion  of  the  circle  cavisei^  an  error 
in  the  observation,  which  is  not  pointed  out  by  the  level. 
In  some  instruments  of  this  construction  (d  niveau  /xe) 
the  poUah  of  tba  aurfaeo  to  be  clamped  was  ao  fine  tbat  tbe 
damp  allowed  the  drdo  1o  slip  very  readily.  Indeed  it  it 
easy  to  s<2C,  on  theoretical  grounds,  that  if  there  is  any  ten- 
dency to  yield?  no  clamp  is  to  be  relied  upon  against  a  very 
small  degree  of  force  acting  perpendicularly  to  its  grayp. 
It  IS  evident  on  consideration  that  Borda's  repeating  cir- 
cle depends  almost  entirely  on  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  the 
level,  and  on  ita  formiDg  one  body  with  tbo  ciiele  duhng 
each  pair  of  observations  so  eomptetely,  that  no  motion  can 
take  place  in  tbe  circle  which  is  not  instantly  pointed  out 
and  measured  by  tbe  level.  In  constructing  an  astronomi- 
cal repeating  circle,  wo  should  recommend  the  motion  of 
the  telescope  and  verniers  to  be  made  as  light  and  delicate  as 
possible,  or  what  Troujjhton  called  a  /!ymf  motion,  while 
tbe  motion  of  thecircle  in  its  collar  should  be  rather  heavy, 
so  as  sesiMly  to  be  disturbed,  when  undamped,  by  moving 
the  tolcaeop*.  This  is  howover  in  the  original  lepeating 
circle  not  neeessary,  but  only  convenient. 

In  judging  of  the  repeating  principle  as5  applied  to  imy 
instrument,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  the  telescope  and  level  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  of  their  (lerfect  connection  with  tbe  circle  when 
they  are  clamped  to  it.  In  some  instruments  a  sort  of 
repetition  has  been  attempted  by  having  tbe  eirde  turn 
mely  on  tbo  toleseope  aiis»  and  damping  it  olteraatdy  to 
the  telescope  and  to  a  vernier  circle  which  carries  the 
lovcL  It  seems  difficult  in  any  such  construction  to  secure 
the  immoveability  of  tbe  circle  while  clamping  and  un- 
claraping  is  n^oingon,  and  the  construction  has,  wo  believe, 
cone  out  of  use.  There  are  some  precautions  which  should 
be  observed  in  every  reoeoting  circle,  which  wc  shall  describe 
in  reCerenoe  to  Borda  s  oonstniotion.  Besides  tbe  perfect 
indsfudonw  of  tbo  level,  tbe  tolaaeone  with  ita  vamiors 
nnd  damps  sbonld  be  perfectly  sdf-balanced,  so  as  not  to 

npply  nnv  force  to  tfie  rlarnp  !ii  any  position;  tho  tiilt-scopo 
should  be  moved  on  the  cucid  by  two  fingers  pressing  in 


opppositc  direetions  towards  the  extremities;  the  circle 
snould  be  turned  in  its  own  plane  by  laying  hold  of  the 
circle  itself,  and  so  gently  that  no  jar  can  take  place, 
or  any  springing  back  oi  forward  of  the  telescope  or 
iu  vemvire  from  the  moment  of  inertia:  finally,  the 
level  most  have  time  to  settle  before  it  is  road  ofl  wImii 
these  precautions  are  duly  observed,  gnat  aecnrasy  may 
be  obtained ;  in  two  lostanoM,  to  our  knowledge^  trtino  tbo 
latitude  has  been  determined  by  unexperienced  but  intel- 
ligent observers,  the  results  even  of  a  single  night  have 
come  within  l"  of  the  truth. 

It  may  be  worth  mentiuntug  tliat  with  the  cirr.le  of  Borda 
tho  measurements  may  be  made  by  moving  the  telescope 
contrary  to  the  order  of  divisions,  i.e.  if  tbo  first  observation 
is  made  with  the  face  to  the  right  hand  iiutsad  of  the  left. 
There  is  no  adtantago  in  this  modifieatiott,  satespt  perhaps 
that  as  the  screws  are  handled  a  little  dilFenintly,  any 
discrepancy  between  an  angle  roeasuicd  in  the  two  wavs 
would  show  an  error  in  one  or  both  the  methods.  It 
would  be  advi.-,,ilile,  where  several  series  are  taken, 
to  vary  thy  ihrertiuo  in  which  the  telescope  is  brought 
to  its  new  position,  and  that  ill  wbiob  die  circle  is  turned 
upon  the  star.  The  tangent  acmr  mi|iit  be  worlted  either 
constantly  one  way  or  tbe  other,  or  dttntttoly,  but  we 
should  not  expect  any  sensible  difference  in  the  results  if 
tlie  instrument  is  veil  made  and  tho  observers  careful. 
If  two  steady  (ibservers  c^Tii  be  found,  the  double  altitude  of 
any  star  may  be  rupeatvd.  witli  the  genuine  Borda  and  its 
two  telescopes,  exactly  as  a  terrestrial  angle,  i^.  by  measur- 
ing the  angle  between  the  star  seen  directly  and  by  reflex- 
ion from  mercury.  This  would  in  theory  appear  to  be  the 
most  perfect  appUeatioD  of  the  instrument,  as  flexure  has 
no  effect  upon  toe  angle  measured,  being  equal  and  in  the 
same  direction  in  both  positions  of  the  telescopes.  The  level 
i»  not  wanted  for  this  observation  at  all,  but  the  circle  must 
be  set  truly  vertical.  A  single  observer  might  indeed  make 
the  same  observation  with  one  telescope,  as  tbe  level  would 
show  and  measure  any  shifting  of  the  circle.  And  here  again 
tbo  effect  of  llezure  is  oliminated  ikorn  tbo  observed  double 
altitudes.  Finally,  double  nadir  distanem  may  bo  obsorvod 
of  a  star  reflected  from  a  mercurial  horizon,  exactly  as  double 
zenith  distances  arc  observed  in  the  ordinary  method.  This 
last  species  of  observation  may  have  the  advantage  of  being 
sometimes  more  convenient,  but  tho  chiuf  reason  why  it  is 
pointed  out  is,  that  tho  effect  of  flexure  upon  double  nadir 
distances  is  equal,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  ita  effect  ' 
on  double  zenith  distances ;  the  observer  has  thus  SB  easy 
mode  of  ascertaining  whether  flexon  oxistonndof  maasmr- 
ing  its  aroonnt  and  Uw.*  W«  af*  not  aware  (bat  any  of 
the  methods  deseribod  is  Ibis  parngmph  hint  been  put  inlo 

practice. 

What  precedes  refgra  almost  entirely  to"  the  repeating 
principle  when  applied  to  measurements  in  altitude,  instead 
of  the  eifdo  of  Borda  and  ita  two  telescopes,  later  artiste 
faavogivon  a  motion  inaiimutb  to  their  tboodoletii,  in  addf 
tum  to  tbo  motion  of  tbe  telesoopea  and  verniers,  by  which 

the  angle  can  ^i-  Tnrn-rrrr!  preeiscly  as  in  Mayer's  original 
instrument,  iijt,  in  severai  instruments  which  we  have  seen 
there  is  a  considerable  probability  of  disturbing  the  circle 
clamp  while  moving  the  telescope  or  using  its  tangent 
screws.  It  is  to  aaenm  tbe  detection  of  any  similar  motion 
that  a  watcb  toleseopo,  m  it  is  called,  is  freouently  added  to 
English  theodoleit.  and  is  indeed  lequirod  »r many,  spoiled 
as  they  nrc  by  an  unnooesnry  adjustment  to  aero,  to  save 
indolent  or  ignorant  surveyors  a  simple  subtraction.  A 
watch  telescope  can  scarcelv  be  nj^plied  to  a  repeating  tbeo> 
di>li>!,  and  we  think  that  the  repeating  tripod  may  be  so 
made  as  to  be  free  from  any  objection.  This  was  first  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Dollond  on  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Astro- 
nomer Roval,  and  has  been  fimnd  VOtJ  nsofttl  in  the  tr^go* 
nomotrioal  aurvey  of  Inland. 

The  tiiree  fbot-aerewa  of  an  ordinary  tbeoddet  ate  placed 
in  tlio  t!  r;  •  nniches  which  are  seen  on  the  table  of  tho 
tripod,  'lliii  upper  part  turns  heavily  on  a  stout  short 
centre,  it  is  fixen  by  a  clamp  at  A.  and  tliere  is  a  tangent 
screw  at  B  for  giving  slow  motion.  The  steady  action 
of  tho  tangMit  sorow  is  seeaiod  by  a  spring  at  C.  It  is 

•  Wr  *nTTpc«i?  tJtM  the  »TTi»wnt  tihiIIt  r15^tin."i"  cif  .1  T<"flpct»J  ttai  is  ihf  ttmm 
u  tlir  fliith  drslAn<'i"  of  tin*  «Ut  m-iMj  1I  rf^rllv.  Tin'  luniz^utsl  poinU  of  nil  lb* 
iugc  Clicks  which  we  kaou.  f^ry  s^nae  cxwot  wUh  th«  alutuile  of  Uw  lUt 
ohwrrcd.  which  MtflH  COBtrnrv  10  <Tha  is  here  mppowd.  This  la*t-iD«nUoa«l 
d)«erv|mn<>y  is  cMU>  of  Om  nwrt  ]wi]>Wsiiif  potila  ia  Bs4«ni  praeliMi  mUo 
nr,rvr    The  nm-iunt  isbMew  19  MMll  St  ttmtif  l0  flllM*  SHiBAy  aDV 

I  <    I       'iravu  (mia ii|AiiliAshM>ialisesw|ih  10 M>K  sft  liiltawM  ss 
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evidoiU  thai  if,  in  using  an  ordiiiary  thewlolet,  R  {tlio  right  i 
hand  object)  is  first  bisected,  the  circle  read  off,  and  tlien  L 
(the  left  band  object)  i!s  bisected,  the  circle  being  again 


Itrp«M)iig  SUDd  by  MeMn.  Ttougiitaa  uwl  Siixvm*. 

read  off,  that  the  lUffereuce  between  the  two  readings  is 
tb«  angle  to  be  meaaurad,  the  inilrvmtnt  hat  not  been 
thi/ted,  and  if  the  bneetioD  nadioK  off,  Aecw  are  perfect  Now 
suppose  the  whole  inatrament  to  ba  taken  uo  and  Mt  down 

exactly  concentric  with  its  first  position,  without  any  other 
alteration,  but  «ith  the  telescope  on  R;  if  L  be  ii  second 
time  bisected,  thedifffrence  between  tbi.s  latter  and  the  pre- 
ceding reading  will  be  also  the  an<;le  to  be  measured,  atid 
therefore  the  vernier  will  have  passed  OTer  twice  tbe  angle, 
reckoning  from  the  beginning.  If  inttead  of  tliia  impracti- 
eable  takine  up  and  aetting  down  a^»»  tbe  aland  on 
which  thetbeoooiet  mta  can  he  turned  roand  eoneentri> 
cally  with  the  Ihcodolof,  so  that  R  is  bisected  by  the  tele- 
scope, the  iheodolet  itself  being  untouche<l,  it  is  clear  that 
the  operation  is  e(|uivalcnt  to  that  just  de3cribe<l,  and  con- 
sequeraly  that  tlie  telescope  being  brought  on  L  by  as  own 
motion,  the  measure  is  obtained  of  twice  the  angle  required, 
and  the  process  may  be  continued  ad  iititum,  until  tbe  errors 
of  reading  off  and  of  division  are  eliminated.  The  only  pre- 
ceutMMt  to  be  obierred  ia»  that  tbe  rtand  must  receive  no 
angular  motion  from  the  motion  of  the  telescope,  and  this 

easily  effected  by  giving  a  certain  massivene^s  to  tha  stand 
utid  a  considerable  heaviness  to  its  motion  wiule  tiie  tele- 
sco|ie  and  itsvermeis  revulso  as  ligluiy  as  possible.  Tlic 
observer  sliould  satisfy  himself  as  lo  this  perfect  independ- 
ence of  the  two  motions  and  the  stability  of  in.'i  repeating 
tripud  by  taking  a  let  of  twenty  repetiUona  of  an  angWt 
alwara  moving  the  teh»cope  tarnxi  in  tbe  order  of  tbe 
divisbns,  and  a  second  set  of  twenty  of  the  same  angle, 
carrying  the  telei-cbpe  round  the  contrary  way.  The  two 
results  should  a^'roe  if  the  stand  has  no  motion  ;  and  if  they 
do  not,  the  upper  motion  n3i)«t  be  iigbien^  or  the  lower  bo 
loaded  till  tbey  do  agree.  Wii  should  not  feel  satisfied  to 
use  the  rei)eating  stand  if  a  motion  of  the  telescope  a 
little  roder  than  necessary  affected  its  position  although 
uncHamped;  and  the  stand  which  ia  here  flguied  AiUUled  tbia 
eondiUon  very  well  with  a  IS-fnch  theodolet.  Ai  the  nbao' 
lute  coincidence  of  the  axes  of  tbe  tripod  and  theodolet  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  angle  should  be  repeated  ai  least  once 
round  the  circle,  and,  if  the  ease  requires  it,  niuil  the  mul- 
tiple angle  ia  very  nearly  equal  to  one.  iv\o,  or  mure  circum- 
fcrencea.  The  original  repeating  tripod  as  designed  by  Mr. 
Fond  waa  oonaider^ljr  higher  than  that  figured  here.  (See 
Vwmta**  Ftaelual  Aitnnomij,  ^late  xxix  ,  fig.  7,  and  vol. 
ii.,  p.  $13.)  A  little  greater  nicety  is  thus  given  lo  the 
adju.stment  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  tripod,  which  is  not 
necessary,  and  tlie  snugne-s  of  the  present  stand  is,  we 
thitik,  tnurc  than  uu  equivalent.  Tlie  axis  of  the  tripod  must 
first  bo  set  vertical,  either  by  a  level  of  it*  own  or  the  tbeo- 
dolot  level,  exactly  as  is  described  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
vertical  column  of  Borda's  circle.  For  the  attblC^neat  ad- 
iuatmeitt^  &&  of  tbe  lheodole^  aae  Tjuaooua. 

Tbe  heat  account  of  tbe  repeating  circle  in  Btogtiah  will 
be  found  in  Troiightmi's  article  *  Circle,'  Brewster's  Cyclo- 
paedia, and  lu  a  paper  by  the  same  author.  Memoirs  A»tron. 
Soc,  vol.  i.,  p.  33,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the  apeaiing 
principle.  (See  tou  Pearson's  PracUral  Astronomy,  voL  ii., 
p.  4&ii  et  leq.)  Wedonuta^ree  witii  all  Mr.  Trougbton's 
elyeetioiia:  aome  apply  on^  to  tbe  defective  coastnMtuin  9lt 


Borda;  and  others  may  be  ettbcr  got  over  by  skilful  handling, 
or  belong  to  aU  .small  instruments.  It  must  be  remembervd 
in  reading  bis  papers,  thst  too  much  was  then  expected  Arom 
this  instrument,  and  that  its  proper  sphere  of  action  waa 
abaurdly  euendad.  We  doabt  wbrtber  aa  good  latitudes 
have  been  got  with  any  analletnlea  ai  with  wpoaung  circles, 
and  it  ia  to  thia  porpdiM^  we  think,  (bat  Uiey  aheutd  be  eon* 
finefl 

KErETEND,  the  paftofaCtBcin.ATiNG  Decimal  which 
is  perpetually  repeated.  The  word  however  means  simply 
to  be  repeated,  and  is  so  little  used  in  the  above  aenie,  Coat 
it  might  be  advantaceoualy  employed  with  mote  fjmmXrlLj. 

REPLBVIN  («iHiefWKV  ifeiunnpt.  replegiatifii.  In  the 
middle  ages  tbe  performance  of  le^'al  duties  was  mf  irced 
by  taking  the  person,  the  lands,  or  tiie  goods  of  ilie  delaultcr 
into  the  cuslociy  of  the  party  authoi  i^ed  to  enforci-  I  lie  |>cr- 
forinanee  of  such  duties.  When  such  a  lakin;.'  vv,»s  e'lecied, 
tlic  party  was  said  to  be  distrained  {dUtrtctu*,  put  under 
compulsion),  by  his  haly,  hia  lands,  or  his  goods,  to  do  tbe 
act  in  respect  of  whichhe  waa  auppoied  te  have  made  de- 
faulu  [DtantBss.] 

Upon  a  distress  being  cfibcted,  the  body,  land,  or  goods, 
as  the  case  might  be,  ol  the  distraii.ee  remaiiud  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  distrainor  until  tin-  aci  lor  whteh  the  tiiforcuijf 
of  the  distress  had  been  made  was  performed:  unli:«s  the 
distniinee  brought  the  quet>iioti  of  tbe  legality  of  tbe  taking 
before  a  rompetetil  tribunal,  in  which  caae  heiuigbt  either 
await  tbe  result  of  bia  legal  pi-oceedingi»  or,  if  he  waa 
desirooe  of  obtaininf  a  more  sj^edy  liberation  of  the  thing 
distrained,  he  might  replevy  it  by  givin:^  a  p!ed^'e  or  security 
for  a  replacing  it  in  the  custody  of  the  di^tramrir  iii  the  event 
of  the  legal  dec: -II  [1  heiiig  m  tavour  of  tlie  laiter. 

The  aUegcd  defaulter  might  contest  the  legitUty  of  the 
taking  in  an  action  of  trespass.  [Trxspass.]  Bui  in  this  fona 
of  action  be  vould  recover  daraaifes  only.  Ue  would  not  be 
entitled  to  the  liberation  of  hia  DDdy,  landa,  or  goods,  aa  the 
caae  night  be.  pending  tbe  suit;  nor  indeed  when  the  i;uit 
had  terminated  in  bis  fkvour.  could  he  by  any  proceeding 
which  could  he  resorted  to  in  the  action  of  trespass  be 
relieved  from  the  distress.  The  remedy  by  which  a  party 
was  to  recover  his  liberty  or  the  property  distrained,  and 
also  damages  for  the  temporary  detention,  was  an  action  of 
replevin.  Where  the  pcraon  of  the  plaintiff  was  taken,  hia 
remedy  was  by  an  aetioii  of  lenlevin  in  a  peculiar  fetni, 
which,  taking  tta  donomination  fram  the  writ  by  which  it 
was  coramenced,  was  called  de  hnmine  reple^  atido.  This 
proceeding  was  however  surrounded  by  .--o  uiany  difficulties, 
rendered  perhaps  indispeti-able  by  the  necessity  of  prevent  ■ 
ing  cntuinals  from  using  it  as  a  means  of  evading  justice, 
that  it  has  now  become  obsolMe  in  England,  parlies  entitled 
to  redress  by  the  writ  of  bomine  replegiaimo  pnHming  to 
obtain  their  discharge  by  tbe  mote  speedy  and  summary 
process  of  habeas  corpus,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  railed,  a  writ 
of  corpus  cum  causil.  [HABX.iis  Corpus.]  "The  great  mass 
of  the  cases  of  homino  replegmiido  in  the  old  law  bo .  ks 
nrose  upon  the  seizure  and  duteniion  of  persons  whom  the 
parties  seizing  claimed  as  ihcir  fut^ilive  villein*  [Villein], 
and  this  process  was  frequently  resorted  lo  in  Jamaica  and 
other  slave  colonies.  Tlie  seizing  of  the  lands  of  a  delklilter 
by  way  of  distroM  baa  long  ceased  to  be  practised. 

Pomerly  not  only  lands  but  inoorponal  hereditaments 
wore  fhi  -  il  jects  of  replev  in,  of  which  a  remarkable  instance 
occurred  i.i  ihe  reign  of  Edward  111.  {Parliament  lioiU, 
voL  i.,  45,j 

Tbe  third  form  of  replevin,  and  tbe  only  one  now  in  use^ 
is  replevin  of  goods,  called  in  tbe  old  atatutee  replegiaTi  de 
aveiiis,  cattle  (in  law  Latin,  averia)  beii^  the  apeeiea  of 
goods  which  usually  fbrmed  the  subject  of  adistreaa. 

If  the  goods  of  a  party  were  taken  out  of  his  possession 
against  hia  will,  he  was  entitled  at  common  law  to  sue  out  a 
v»ii;  if  1  ejilegiari  facias,  by  which  tlie  sheriff  of  the  county 
in  whii  II  the  goods  were  takon,  or  of  the  county  in  whica 
they  were  detaine<l,  was  required  to  cause  the  goods  to  be 
repluvied,  ijt.  restored  to  the  owner  upon  his  giving  ptedges 
fur  the  pmeeontion  of  bis  action,  and  also  by  statute  p)ed{« 
for  tbentum  of  the  goods  to  the  distrainor  in  case  a  leton 
ahoidd  be  adjudged.  Aa  tbe  right  of  tbe  party  from  whom 
llie  goods  are  taken  In  have  the  possession  restored  to  him 
by  replevin,  depends  upon  the  properly  bclongnif:  to  him— 
if  tbe  taker  of  the  goods  claim  them  as  iiis  ovth  ]irop.ortv ,  the 
power  of  tbe  sheriff  is  suspended,  until  the  |varty  iias  sued 
out  a  writ  de  IMpKielate  probands,  by  which  the  sheriff  ia 
dineiadteiiinm«n  a  jucy  Ac  tbepuipoia  of  tijioc  wtethir 
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lh«  goods  arc  the  property  of  the  plaintiflf  or  of  tliti  defend- 
ant ;  und  if  theyaie  found  to  bo  the  property  of  the  plauitifT, 
ibtiit  to  replevy  them;  if  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff's 
claim  to  be  re&torcd  to  tbo  poascasion  of  the  goods  remains 
in  suspense  until  th«  termination  of  the  action.  A  special 
action  lies  at  the  suit  of  the  crown  and  the  party  aggrieved, 
for  fiUiely  ekimiag  property  id  tiie  goods  diatzaiudl*  end 
thereby  preventing  a  repleviii. 

A  i  L  pldvin  does  not  lie  for  goods  taken  in  execution,  or 
lor  goods  seized  fbr  a  debt  to  the  crown.  In  a  very  intem- 
perate spi-cch,  addressed  by  H\de,  afterwards  Lord  Claren- 
don, to  (he  House  of  Lords,  upon  a  charge  uguin&t  thu 
barons  of  the  excbequer,  for  enjoining  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don not  to  oxMiite  t  writ  of  replevin  for  goods  seized  by  the 
oflleetsof  tlkeeuitom-houw  for  refusing  to  pay  the  tubudies 
of  tonnage  and  |>oiinda^e,  ho  is  stated  to  have  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  argument, '  We  all  know  a  replevin  lies  against 
tins  iT  ilu'   ^'judi  bo  (bo  not?)  in        own  hands.' 

(  Ruilirtoi  part  j,  vol.  ii.,  1361.)  Tlioufjh  tins  slraage  as- 
sertion ha>  been  regularly  transcribed  by  succeeding  writers, 
it  appears  to  be  altogether  unfounded.  The  replevins  sued 
out  for  goods  seizol  m  respect  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
would  iaeue  ogainst  tbe  offioere  fiur  gnMo  aeisea  by  tbem 
in  tespeet  of  debts  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  crown.  But 
seized  for  tlic  kin^,''s  debts  cannot  be  replevied  witlmut 
liie  special  mandate  of  the  king  ur  of  the  barons  of  tho  Ex- 
che<iuer.  SiiU  less  could  replevin  bo  brought  in  respect  of 
goods  m  tbo  actual  possession  of  the  king,  and  U]>ou  an 
allegation  of  their  having  been  wrongfully  taken  by  him. 

Replevin  does  not  lie  for  goods  taken  in  a  foreign  country  , 
though  afterwards  imported  here. 

If  upon  a  distrcsa  uken  by  the  tupeiior  landlord  upon 
premises  in  the  possession  of  an  under-tenant^  tbe  mesne 
or  iiiterraediatii  tenant  puts  his  cattle  in  the  place  of  those 
distrained,  as  by  law  he  was  allowed  to  do,  he  might  replevy 
the  goods  10  subitilatdit  though  the  latter  wm  never  dis- 
trained. 

Replevin  lies  notwithstanding  an  express  agreement  that 
the  landlord  shall  be  at  liberty  10  distrain  and  bold  tbe 
goods  against  pledges  (that  is,  notwithstanding  a  lendu'  of 
pledges)  until  the  rent  be  paid;  fur  goods  cannot  be  made 
irreplevisable  by  the  mere  agreement  of  the  parties. 

Exe  utur-)  may  mauituin  lepleviti  for  the  goods  of  the  tes- 
tator taken  in  in»  hfetirae,  and  a  husband  may  bring  replevin 
alone  without  naming  his  wife,  fur  tho  goods  of  the  wife 
taken  before  the  marriage ;  as  the  noperty  in  the  goods 
panes  to  the  executors,  and  to  the  liusband  iwpaelively, 
notwithstanding  the  seisore  and  detention. 

A  person  nay  in  some  cases  support  a  replevin  without 
being  the  owner  of  t!ie  gcwtls,  as  where  the  plaintiff  is  the 
bailee  of  llic  jjoods  taken.    [IJailmknt;  PlkduE.] 

The  writ  of  replegiari  facias  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  other  writs.  c<  nfer  upon  the  shuriiT  a  bare  ministerial 
authority:  it  u]iini.'.i'd  as  a  commission  clothing  the  sheriff 
with  authority  to  determine  the  legality  of  tho  distress  in 
tbe  county  court,  in  which  he  presides  judicially.  Not- 
withstanding the  facility  thus  affordedi  tbe  remedy  by 
writ  of  replcgiari  facias,  which  must  be  sued  out  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  was  attcii'led  w  ith  i^reat  inconvenience 
ai.d  flelay  at  a  period  when  the  chancery  followed  the  per- 
son of  the  kini;,  and  many  wei'ks  raij^ht  elapse  before  the 
party  could  obtain  the  restoration  of  his  property.  There 
existed  also  other  difficulties  connected  with  the  execution 
of  diia  writ.  Tbe  inoonvenienca  was  felt  as  earlv  as  the 
tnoeof  Henry  UT.,  in  whose  tttijfa  it  was  provided  by  the 
statute  of  Marlbrid^c,  passed  in  1267,  that  if  the  cattle 
of  any  person  be  unjustly  taken  and  detained,  tbe 
sherifl',  af(er  cjmplaint  made  to  him  thereof,  may  deliver 
th(.*m  without  hindrance  or  refusal  of  him  who  to  ik  the 
cattle.  In  1554,  with  a  view  of  makinz  the  delivery  of  dis- 
tresses more  expeditious,  it  was  enacted  by  1  and  2  Phihp 
and  Hnyt  ol  Ig,  a.  3, '  that  every  sheriff  of  sbirMb  being  no 
cities  nor  towns  made  shires,  shall  at  his  flrst  county -day, 
or  witbtai  two  months  next  alter  be  hath  leeeh'od  his  patent 
of  his  office  of  sherilTwick,  depute,  appoi  it,  and  proclaim 
in  Vtic  shir&-town  within  his  bailiwick,  four  deputies  at  the 
least,  dwelling  not  above  twelve  miles  distant  from  one 
another :  which  deputies  so  appointed  and  proclaimed  hhM 
have  authority  in  the  sheriff's  name  to  make  replevies  and 
Jeliveianoe  of  such  distresses,  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
the  slierilF  mty  and  ought  to  do.*  The  proceedins:  by  writ 
of  replevin  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  Untformitv  of 
Process  Act  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  39.  s.  21).  which  diiceU  that 
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the  writs  mentioned  in  that  Act  shall  be  tbe  only  writs  for 
the  commencement  of  personal  actions  in  the  im-  to 
which  such  writs  are  applicable,  inasmiuib  as  none  of  these 
writs  are  capable  of  l)ein^  applied  to  the  ohjeetO  to  bo  ao* 
complishcd  by  the  writ  of  replevin. 

The  proceeding  by  plaint  under  the  statute  of  IfarlbridM. 
52  Henry  IIL.  c.  21,  has  practically  long  superseded  Uie 
proceedings  by  writ  of  rcplegiari  ftdaa.  In  numerous  inferior 
courts  jurisdiction  is  possessed,  under  charters  from  the 
crown,  to  hold  pleas  of  replevin  by  plaiul.  By  an  act  passed  in 
1'2><  I  (Westm.  2,  c.  2),  tlie  sherifl'  is  required,  before  he  make 
deliverance  of  the  distress,  to  take  from  the  plaintiff  pledges 
not  only  for  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  but  also  fur  return- 
ing the  cattle  in  the  event  of  a  return  being  a^iudgied. 
Tins  statute  is  silent  as  to  the  amount  in  whwh  leearfty 
should  be  taken.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  extent  of 
the  responsibility  of  tbe  pledges  and  of  preventing  vexatious 
replevins  in  cases  of  distress  for  rent,  it  was  enacted  m 
17j;  (by  11"  Geo.  II.,  c.  19,  s.  23),  that  sheriffs  and  other 
officers  having  autliority  to  grant  re^)levin  shall  in  every 
replevin  of  a  distress  for  rent,  take,  m  their  own  names, 
and  before  any  dcUvvrance  is  made  of  tho  diitreis,  ftom 
the  plaintiff  and  two  resnonsible  pononi  as  mmrtiMit  a 
bond  in  douUe  the  value  of  the  goods  distrained  (soeh  valoe 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  wit- 
ness or  wiinesaes  not  interested  in  the  ^oodi  or  distress, 
such  oath  to  be  administered  by  the  person  granting  siuh 
ie|  levin),  with  a  condition  for  prosecuting  the  suit  with 
elTect  ami  without  delay,  and  for  duly  returning  the  goods 
and  chattels  distrained  in  case  of  a  return  being  awarded. 

By  this  latter  statute  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  granting 
the  replevin  is  auibohsed  to  assign  the  replevin  bond  to  the 
avowant  (the  party  who  took  the  distress  m  bis  own  riehl), 
or  to  the  per>on  making  cognizance  (the  party  acknowledg- 
ing tho  taking  of  the  distress  on  behalf  of  !>ouie  other  person, 
and  as  his  badiff,  for  the  term  apjilied  to  any  person  under- 
taking this  species  of  agency,  the  duty  of  taking  distresses 
having  been  formerly  part  of  the  ordinaiy  duties  of  tho 
bailiffs  of  manors) ;  and  the  aMigoee  of  the  bond  is  thereby 
eni  powend  to  sue  upon  it  in  the  auperioreourla,  in  tha  event 
of  the  condition  of  tbe  bond  not  being  performed. 

Although  the  county  court  has  jurisdiction  over  tbe  mat- 
ters in  dispute  in  actions  of  replevin,  whether  the  proceeding 
be  by  writ  or  by  plaint,  itie  U2>uul  course,  ufier  security  has 
been  taken  and  the  property  returned,  is  to  remove  the  pru> 
cocdings  into  the  Court  of  Common  IMcus.  This  is  com- 
monly effected  by  a  writof  recurdan  facias  loquclam,  called 
bmilwrly  \a  praetitieimp  •  re.  fa.  lo,,  whereby  the  sheriff  ia 
eommandea  that  he  cause  the  plaint  to  be  recorded  wbieii 
is  in  his  county  Ciourt  between  A  and  B,  of  the  cattle,  ^;oods, 
and  chatties  of  A,  said  to  be  taivCii  and  unjustly  detained,  and 
that  he  have  that  record  before  the  justice?  at  Westminster 
under  his  seal  and  the  i>cal  of  four  knights  of  the  county 
of  such  as  shall  be  present  at  the  said  recording,  and  that 
he  give  a  dur  to  the  parties  to  be  in  court.  This  proceeding 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Norman  practice  of  requiring 
the  presence  of  four  knights  to  constitute  a  record  in  oortain 
cases,  though  in  other  cases  other  persons  might  bo  reeor* 
deurs  [Kkcordf.r],  the  supreme  recordeur  beinj,'  the  duke 
of  Normandy  hiiii!-elf  (Grand  Constunncr),  all  whose  courts 
therefore,  whether  in  Normandy  or  in  England,  in  which 
he  was  supposed  to  be  preset) t,  were  couru  of  record.  If 
the  plaint  which  was  required  to  be  removed  was  not  in 
tbe  county  court,  but  in  the  court  of  tbe  lord  of  a  fran> 
chise,  the  writ  directed  the  sherilT  to  pro  to  the  lord's 
court,  taking  with  bim  four  knights,  and  |bere  to  cause  tho 
plaint  lo  be  recorded.  This  particular  Ibrm  of  re.  fa.  lo.  is 
called  an  aci  edas  ad  curiam.  In  some  cases,  prucc  dings 
in  replevin  may  be  removed  from  the  county  pourt  luio  the 
Common  Pleas  by  writof  pone  luquelam  ;  and  where  such 
proceedings  are  depending  iu  au  iuferior  court  of  record, 
they  may  be  remoti'ed  into  any  of  the  Ihiea  superior  eonrls 
by  writ  of  certiotari. 

Upon  the  appcaranee  of  flie  parties  in  the  Court  of  Oom- 
mon  Pleas  (or  the  removal  may  be  into  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and,  if  from  an  inferior  court  of  ruccird,  into  the  Exchequer 
also),  the  plaintiff  declarer  against  the  defendant  foi  tlie  lak- 
ing  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  plaintiff,  at  such  a  time  and 
in  such  a  place,  and  unjustly  detaining  them  against  sureties 
and  pledges  (that  is,  notwithstanding  the  plaintiff  bad  offered 
security  to  perform  the  act  required,  in  oeac  it  should  be 
found  that  be  was  liable  so  to  do),  until  they  wen  replevied. 
This  is  tbe  ordinanr  form,  and  it  is  calkMt  deelarini  in  the 
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detinuit   But  if  the  goodt  have  not  been  tMtorad  to  tlw  : 

J?aintiir,  the  declantiilD  tSmsget  tlmt  bo  «tlU  dvtiiiw  tlima.  • 
his  it  called  deolariog  in  the  detinet,  in  wbieh  tbe  pteiotiff 
claiiDi  damage!  large  enou(;h  to  cover  the  whole  ralue  of 

the  goo^s  taken  from  him;  whereas  in  rtplL-vin  in  the  deti- 
nuit, thi^  damages  recoverable  are  ftjf  the  takuif;  and  for  tlie 
sliort  deteiilion,  until  the  icplevunj»,  vlnch,  a-?  the  goods 
may  b«  replevied  immediately,  are  merely  iiuminal.  and  a 
•mall  amount  to  cover  the  expeu>e  of  the  replevin  bond. 

The  deoUntioii  being  delivered,  and  a  rule  to  plead  bei|^g 
given,  and  a  dematid  of  plea  made,  the  defendant  either 
confeMos  the  aclion,  or  jiuPTers  judgraonthy  default,  or  pleads 
or  demurs  to  the  declaration.  In  thu  fiialr.abe,  final  judg- 
ment is  entered  far  the  sum  canfi  s-^ed.  In  the  second  case, 
interlocutory  judgment  is  signed,  and  a  writ  of  inquiry- 
issues  to  assess  the  amount  of  the  damages  which  the  plaintiff 
Aaa  sustained  by  reason  of  the  taking  and  detaining  of  liis 
pMimtr.  I  f  the  goods  bave  been  restwed  to  tbj^plaiDtiff.  the 
damages  will  be  measured  by  the  inconvcoionea  imd  the 
expense  incurred  in  getting  them  back ;  if,  as  it  seldom  the 
case,  they  have  not  been  restored,  the  amount  of  damages 
Will  include  the  value  of  the  j^uods  at  the  time  of  their  being 
taken. 

Thirdly,  the  defendant  may  pleail  or  demur  to  the  decla- 
ration. In  replevin  there  is  no  general  issue,  properly  so 
ealted,  that  is*  a  plea  vbich  puu  the  plaintiff  upon  proof  of 
all  tbe  material  allegations  in  tbe  dedantion.  If  the  de- 
fendant plead  non  cepit,  he  admits  that  the  goods  bclonp;  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  denies  the  taking  only.  If  he  plead  that 
the  ^omU  do  not  belong  to  the  plaintiff,  he  adtmis  that  he 
took  and  detained  them.  Thenllegation  that  the  defendant 
detained  the  goods  against  suretu's  und  pledges,  i*  con- 1 
sidered  as  a  moro  form,  and  not  traversable.  Therefore, 
although  the  action  of  repletrbt  WW  giran  flnr  the  purpose  of 
tijing  the  validi^  of  distresaea,  jst  ai  no  proof  of  anj  ten- 
der of  seeuritjr  fbr  the  perfermanoe  of  a  duty  distrained  linr 
cat>  he  required  fr  m  plHintifT,  llic  action  of  replevin 
may,  HI  cflect,  he  inainiained  upon  any  species  of  wrongful 
taking;  and  in  Ireland  this  form  of  action  is  not  nnfre- 
quentlj  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  trying  a  disputed  right  of 
ppopecty  in  goods.  But  where  the  taking  was  not  wrongful, 
an  action  of  replevin  does  not  lie,  as  where  the  defendant 
acquired  the  possession  by  deliveiy  fVom  tbe  plaintiff,  al- 
though the  possesaion  has  been  wrongfully  continued,  fiv 
wbieb  injury  tbe  proper  remedy  is  an  action  of  detinue 
(Com.,  '  Replevin,' A.  ) ;   tiiough  even  in  the  case  of 

a  bailment  (consignor  against  coiisigiice),  I.^rd  Redesdale, 
then  chancdhtr  or  Itehnd,  nfttso*  lo  quadi  a  writ  of  re- 
plevin. 

In  ordinary  euaa,  the  defendant  avows  in  his  own  right, 
or  mrnkaa  eognisaneeb  u  bailiff  to  his  tinployerf  tat  tent,  or 
fbr  aome  other  dutv  or  cause,  fhr  wbiob  a  distresa  is  allowed 

by  law  [DisTRBSSj,  in  doing  which  he  may  set  up  any 
ground  of  distress,  though  difTerini;  from  that  expressed  at 
the  time  when  the  distress  was  made. 

The  plaintiff  may  reply  to  the  defendant's  plea  as  in 
other  cases  [PutADiiro];  but  inasmuch  as  an  avowant,  or  a 

{erson  making  eogniaane^  is  not  merely  a  defendant, 
nt  a  par^  aeeking  to  reeover  something,  the  plaintiff's 
■mwer  to  an  avowry  or  cognizance,  which  ia  in  the  natun 
of  a  deelaratton  ibr  the  right  or  duty  withheld,  is  called  a 
plea  in  bar  to  such  avowry  or  coijniz.uire  ;  llie  derendant's 
answer  to  which  plea  or  bar  is  called  a  replicaliun. 

The  |)leadmg.'4  in  replevin  vary  aiTordniL;  to  the  nature  of 
the  claim  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  distress,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  plaintiff  is  enabled  lo  meet 
au«h  claim.  (Com.,  Dtg^  'Plead.,'  (3  K);  Selw.,  N, 
*  Repterin  ;*  WDUnton  On  Replevin.) 

If  upon  issue  joined,  a  verdict  is  found  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
jury  usually  assess  the  damages ;  but  if  they  omit  tc  do  so,  a 
writ  of  inquiry  issues  to  assess  damages  for  t  lie  taking  and  de- 
tention, and  also  for  the  value  of  the  goods,  if  it  appear  either 
by  the  pleading  or  by  a  suggestion  by  the  plaintiff  on' the  roll 
that  the  goods  have  perished  or  are  still  detained.  But  when 
the  taking  was  lawful,  and  the  detention  only  wrongful,  no 
daiBBgee  are  given  for  the  taking,  aa  where  goods  are  dia- 
trainea  damage  feasao  t  (wrongfully  encumbering  the  delbnd* 
ant's  property)  and  are  impounded  after  tender  of  sufiicienl 
araenas.  Upon  a  judgment  for  the  plamtifTun  demurrer,  a 
writ  of  inquiry  issues  to  assess  thedamaijos,  framed,  as  m  other 
<»aes,  wit  h  reference  to  the  stale  of  the  mcord.  Where  there  is 
judgment  for  tlie  defendant  upon  verdict  or  demurrer,  or  the 
glointiff  ia  ooosaited,  tlw  judginent  direota  that  tbe  defend- 


ant shall  M\  1  the  goods  restored  to  him  without  being 
again  subject  to  being  replevied,  which  is  called  a  return 
irreplevisable;  and  by  1 7  (jar.  XL,  cf,  on  distress  (br  rent,  if  the 
plaintiff  in  replevin  by  plaint,  or  writ  depending  in  any 
criuri  at  Westminster,  he  nonsuited  before  issue  joined,  the 
deleiidant  making  a  suggestion  m  nature  of  au  avowry  or 
cognizance  for  such  rent,  the  court  is  directed,  upon  bin 
prayer,  to  award  a  writ  to  inquire,  what  rent  is  in  ar- 
rear,  and  the  Talue  of  tbe  goods  and  cattle  distrained ;  and 
on  the  ntura  of  the  inquisition  the  defendant  is  to  have 
judgment  to  leeorer  tbe  arrears  of  tent,  if  the  goods,  &o. 
distrained  amount  to  that  value,  otherwise  lo  the  value  of 
the  distress,  with  full  costs  ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  be  non- 
suiteil  after  avowrv  or  cognizance,  and  is^ue  joined,  or  a 
verdict  be  for  tlie  ilefcudant,  the  jury  arc  to  inquire  the 
amount  of  rent  in  arrcar.  and  the  ralue  of  the  distress;  and 
if  judgment  be  for  the  defendant  on  demurrer,  the  court  ia 
to  award  a  writ  to  inquire  the  value  of  the  dtstress,  and  the 
defendant  is  to  have  judgment  for  the  arrsataatntioned  in 
the  avowry  or  cognisance,  if  the  dtstroM  amount  to  tomueb, 
otherwise  to  the  value  of  the  distress,  and  his  costs. 

If  upon  a  replevin,  either  by  writ  or  plaint,  or  upon  a 
writ  of  retorno  hahendo  after  judgment,  the  sheriff  returns 
thnt  (lie  cattle.  Sec.  are  driveu  away  (eloigned,  elongata)  so 
that  he  cannot  replevy  them,  a  writ  may  issue  commanding 
tbe  slteriff  to  make  reprisals  by  taking  the  cattle^  &c.  of  tb« 
distrainor,  and  to  detnn  tfiem  until  be  is  able  to  teplevy 
the  cattle,  &c  of  the  distrainee.  This  process,  wbieb  is  now 
nearly  obsolete,  was  called  a  capias  in  withernam,  or  a  ea- 
]iias  by  way  of  counter-taking,  from  wither  (against ;  in 
GcTxnskti,  wider)  and  nam,  a  taking  or  distreM.  A  special 
I  action  of  trespass  also  lies  tor  rctnovinj;  a  distress  so  that  it 
cannot  be  replevied.  This  latter  offence  was  formerly  called 
a  •  vcc*  or 'vetitura  namium,*  by  «hich  term  is  to  be  un- 
derstood, not,  as  might  be  aupposied,  a  forbidden  di8ti«sa,but 
a  distress  forbidden  or  relbsedTto  bereplevied.*  <8  fntt.,  140.' 

If  after  goods  have  been  re|)lcvied,  and  before  the  .suit 
has  been  decided,  the  defendant  makes  another  distress  for 
the  same  cause,  .such  second  distress  is  called  a  recaption, 
and  the  course  is  to  sue  out  a  special  writ  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  goods  and  for  the  punishment  of  the  rccaptor; 
since,  whether  the  first  taking  was  right  or  wrong,  the  de- 
fendant is  not  justified  in  tbua  anticipating  tbe  judgment  of 
the  eourt.  It  is  not  material  whi^thr  v  the  second  taking  be 
of  the  same  goods  or  of  other  gou<lh,  |>ri)vided  they  belong 
to  the  same  party,  and  are  taken  for  tbe  same  cause  ;  but  if 
the  landlord  distrain  the  good*  of  A,  who  replevies,  and 
afterwards,  finding  tl'.c  gtxids  of  H  upon  the  land,  lie  distrains 
them  for  the  same  rent,  no  writ  of  recaption  lies.  B  can 
onlv  replevy  or  bnn^  an  action  of  trespOM  or  trover. 

At  eommon  law,  if  the  plaintiff  was  lumauited,  although 
tbe  defendant  became  entitled  to  a  return  ot  the  goods,  yet 
the  judgment  was  not  that  the  return  ^.hould  be  irreplevisa- 
ble, as  in  a  judgment  upon  a  verdict  where  the  right  had 
been  tned.  The  plamtitT  might  liave  again  sued  out  a 
replevin,  and  so  after  several  successive  nonsuits.  To  put 
an  end  to  (bis  Toxatious  proceeding,  the  statute  of  Westm. 
II.,  c.  2,  gave  the  plaintiff  a  writ  of  second  deliverance  in« 
stead  of  a  now  replevin,  in  which,  if  the  plaintiff  in  aay 
mannarlhil  in  hiaamt,  the  defendant  will  have  judgment 
for  a  return  irreplevisable.  In  other  respects  the  proeead- 
ings  in  the  action  of  second  deliTOianee  are  liaiihv  to  thoio 
in  the  action  of  replevin. 

REPLICATION.  [I'lk  vuin.;  ] 
REPORTING.  rNEwsPAPERs,p.  195.] 
REPORTS  (in  Law)  are  relations  of  the  proceedings  of 
courts  of  iastice.  They  contain  a  stataoent  of  tbe  plead- 
ings, tbe  nets,  tbe  arguments  of  eoanseVand  the  jtidgment 
of  the  court  in  each  case  reported.  The  object  of  them  is 
to  establish  the  law,  and  prevent  contlictiug  decisions,  by 
preserving  and  publishing  the  judjfmcnt  of  the  court,  and 
tlia  giuuiids  upon  whicii  it  decided  the  question  of  Imw  ariii- 
ing  in  the  case.  The  records  themselves  arc  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  public,  and  they  contain  only  the  decision  itself. 

The  earliest  reports  extant  are  the '  Year-books.'   It  is 
said  that  sooM  few  exist  in  MS.  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
and  a  few  broken  notes  are  to  be  found  in  Filsberbert's 
ahridgmenl.    A  series  of  these  commences,  and  are  now 
printed,  from  the  re;v;n  of  Edward  II.  They  were  (lubhshe^ 
■   annually,  wlucli  explains  their  name,  from  the  notes  of  pt-r 
.  sons,  lour  iu  uuiuber,  acc^^rding  to  Lord  Coke,  who  were 
I  paid  a  stipend  by  the  crown  I'.r  the  purpose  of  committiug 
to  writing  tlie  proceedings  of  tbe  coucta    These  early  ac* 
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eouDls  of  coses  arc  very  fthort,  abrupt,  an<l  often  oonfusaH, 
especially  from  thu  circumslaiicu  tliut  it  is  frequciUly  ilitii- 
cult  to  aseertniu  whether  a  judgoor  a  cwuuauI  is  speaking. 
At  that  time  judges  were  dismissed  at  tbe  pleasure  of  tiie 
crown,  and  arter  ibmt  ditmitMi  ntariMd  to  their  previoua 
posiiion  of  oouomL 

Th*  Year-book*  ooQtinue,  with  occasional  ioterruptions  in 
their  teries,  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  omission 
(luring  the  time  of  Richard  II.  has  been  altcrapted  to  be 
supplied  by  Bellowu,  who  coUecleti  and  arranged  the  case* 
of  that  period  which  had  been  pruscrvwl  by  oilier  writers. 
Cho  Ycai-book*  are  wholly  written  in  NoriDaa-Frendi, 
altiiuugh  by  the  3£  Mvs.  UL,  ni&t.  1,  c.  12.  it  wae  eilMted 
that  all  plaadingt  should  be  in  theSogliah  huagmfs.  and 
tbe  eotrifli  on  the  tolb  in  Lttiii.  The  Noniiaii>FrMieh 
onTiti i;i  ri  1 1  be  used  by  some  reporters  even  as  late  as  tlfe 
u:g[ucuLiLu  century.  Tbe  last  which  appeared  in  tliat 
tongue  were  thu-io  of  Levinz  and  Lutwychc;  the  former  in 
1 702.  the  latter,  in  French  and  Latin,  in  1704.  Tlte  Year- 
books of  btei'  date  Bave  more  continuity  of  style  and  fullness 
of  discussion :  cases  are  flited,aiid  the  decision  of  theeourt  ia 

Sven  at  greater  length,  with  tnav*  tolemnity  and  elMnen. 
bout  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  is  probable  that 
the  stipend  was  withdrawn.  Only  five  Year-books  exist 
for  the  ensuing  reign,  and  none  were  published  afier  it. 
Lord  Coke  observes,  you  may  aeu  no  small  diflercnce  bo> 
tween  tbe  cases  reported  in  the  reign  uf  Henry  VIII.  and 
thoaa  prerioai.  Their  place  was  shortly  afterwards  supplied 
Iqr  reports  donpilied  and  published  by  private  individuals  on 
their  owa  retponubili^,  butaubjeci  for  some  Una  to  the  in- 
spection  and  approbation  of  the  judges,  whoae  teetfanony  to 
the  abihtyand  fitness  of  tbe  reporter  is  often  prefixed  totho  ' 
Kopurts.  This  however  soon  became  a  mere  form,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  statoincnt  of  Lord-Keeper  North,  who  speaks, 
slightingly  of  the  Reports  in  his  lime  a^i  «uinp«ir<jd  with  his 
favourite  Year-books. 

North  had  tuoh  a  relish  ftr  the  old  Year-books  that  he 
asrried  one  in  hbooaeh  to  divert  hit  tine  in  ttatel,  and  said 
he  chose  it  before  any  comedy.  He  thought  the  Year>books 
of  Ufiirj-  VII.  the  bcjt  for  ihe  student  to  be^'in  with,  as  the 
law  then  became  more  settled;  and  was  uf  uptiiioi.  that 
they  were  belter  than  the  recent  Reports,  as  '  compiled  by 
men  solemnly  authorised,  and  not  as  now,  when  every  or- 
dinary pOMtiser  publisheth  his  Reports  as  he  pleaseth,  and 
tbe  Doolneller  procureth  a*  imprimatur.— And  thus  the 
shelves  are  loaded  with  Reports.'  (Roger  North's  L^/k 
Lord-Keeper  North,  vol.  1,  pp.  27,  28.) 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  three  successors. 
Dyer,  afterwards  chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  took 
notes  as  a  reporter.  Benloe  and  Dalison  wfre  alio  rcjiorlers 
in  these  reigns.  In  the  time  of  Klixabelh  many  eminent 
lawyers  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  courts,  and,  from  the 
ability  witA  which  tbef  acquitted  ihsmielTes,  added  to  the 
previously  onseltled  state  of  the  law,  the  Reports  of  about 
this  period  have  acquired  very  great  authority  Anderson, 
Moore.  Leonard,  Owen,  Coke,  and  Croke  ail  li\-ed  about 
this  tirao.  But  the  first  printed  accountti  of  c.isca  published 
by  a  private  hand  are  those  of  £dmund  Ftowden,  the  first 
part  of  which  appeared  in  the  year  1571»  under  the  title  of 
*  Ceramentsries.'  [PtowmM*]  A  few  jem  afterwards  the 
exeentore  of  Dyer  pttbliihea  tin  aotos  of  their  testator 
under  the  e.xprei^s  name  of  '  Reports.'  being  the  first  pub- 
lished under  that  title.  Those  wore  followed,  in  1601  and 
1602,  by  those  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  which,  from  their  ex- 
cellence, have  over  beea  dignified  by  the  name  of  *  The 
Reports.'  During  this  time  reporters  did  not,  as  they  ha\  e 
done  in  more  modem  times. oondoe  themselves  to  one  (»urt. 
In  tbe  same  voltuao  are  found  reports  of  case»  in  chancery, 
in  the  three  tuperior  eoart%  tiio  oourt  of  «aid%  ittu  During 
the  reign  of  James  1.,  Lord  Bseon  and  Sir  Julius  Oaesar 
suggested  to  the  king  the  appointment  of  two  ofTlcers  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  notes  an<l  minutes  of  procoediiigi  in 
the  courts.  James  acceded  to  the  suggestion,  and  a  copy  of 
his  ordinance  for  their  appointment,  at  a  salary  of  1 00/.  each, 
is  Still  astant.  (Rymeri  JWero.  15  Jac.  I..  1617.)  The 
otdmanAo  does  not  howtferap]iaer  to  have  been  sctod  upon, 
and  Reports  eontbraed  to  be  compiled  and  published  by  pri- 
vatc  hands  only. 

The  English  language  was  first  u?ed  by  reporters  about 
thetimeof  u/ ■  li  I^urd  Coke  employed  it  in  Ins'Com- 
meotary  upon  Littleton.'  In  his  preface  he  states,  why  he 
thought  it  convenient  to  do  so;  and  adds  that  his  conduct 
««■  not  withoni  piaeedant.  From  the  psdod  of  Elisabeth 


down  to  the  present,  rfp'triB  tri\<:  been  published  of  tbe 
proceedings  in  all  the  i  i  ts  liji  ^i  g  most  of  tbe  time 
contemporaneous  reports  exiiil  uf  the  sane  onsm,  though 
frequently  given  under  different  names.  Oohs^  hi  hii  day, 
tlwoght  tbe  following  distirh  applicable • 

*  Quaritur  at  crMcuot  to!  magua  TnlMintDa  left*; 
lu  ptompla  oMUB  *•(.  erncit  ui  pi\>f  ilulu..' 

This  is  curious  as  evidencing  the  number  and  fecundity 
of  rcportciii  at  that  time.  North  also  oonpleins  ot  tha 
^reat  number  of  Reports. 

(Coke's  Reports,  Preface  to  part  3  ;  Dugdale's  Origjnm 
Juridiealet ;  Reeves's  History  of  the  Ettgiuh  Law,) 

REPRIEVE  {from  the  French  repris,  withdriwa)^  in 
eriniinal  law.  aoMis  the  withdrawal  of  a  prisoner  ftom  the 
execution  and  proeeeding  of  the  law  for  a  certain  time. 
Every  court  which  has  power  to  award  execution,  has  also 
power,  either  before  or  after  judgment,  to  grant  a  reprieve. 
The  consequence  of  a  reprieve  is,  that  the  delivery  or  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  tbe  court  is  suspended.  A  re- 
prieve may  proceed  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown 
expressed'  to  the  court,  or  ftom  the  discretion  of  the  eourt 
itself.  The  jnstioes  of  gaol  dalivsry  may  either  grant  or 
tako  off  a  repriefo.  slthoDgh  their  session  be  finished,  and 
their  commissioa  expired.  A  reprieve  proceeding  from  the 
discretion  of  the  court  is  usually  granled  when,  from  any 
circumstance,  doubt  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  carrying  a 
sentence  into  execution.  This  doubt  maybe  created  eiuer 
from  the  unsati^sfactory  character  of  the  verdict,  tbe  snspi- 
ciotts  nature  of  the  evidanee^  tiio  iasulBeloiMf  of  the  indiet- 
taent,  flee.,  or  from  tha  anpsmnoe  «f  oiieoBstances  favour- 
able to  tbe  prisoner,  wneii  a  repriete  has  been  granled 
with  ;i  V ).  \v!i  I  in  :n  I  111  to  mercy  a  prisoner  Capitally  con> 
!i  iiiued,  a  raeuioual  lo  mat  effect  is  forwarded  to  the  seero- 
of  state,  who  recommends  tbe  prisoner  to  the  mercy  uf 
tbe  crown,  aud  to  a  pardon,  on  condition  of  transportatioa 
or  some  lighter  punishment.  Whore  it  htsbeen  grantadbj 
MHon  of  some  doubts  in  point  of  law  s«  to  the  propriatf  at 
tha  eonrictton,  the  exeeation  of  the  wntenee  is  suspended 
until  the  opinion  of  the  judges  has  been  taken  upon  it  The 
sentence  is  then  executed  or  commuted  in  accord&ucc  with 
tlieir  opin; 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  a  reprieve  is  necessarily 
granted.  One  is  where  a  woman  who  has  been  capitally  con- 
victed pleads  her  pregnancy  in  delay  of  execution.  WhoM 
such  a  plet  is  maae,  Ine  judge  must  direct  a  jurj*  of  matrons 
to  inquire  of  the  fact ;  ami  if  they  find  that  she  is  quick 
with  child,  the  execution  is  delayed,  eithw  till  after  her 
delivery,  or  proof  by  lap^i-if  'iniethatsbe  was  not  pregnant. 
The  other  i.s  where  a  prisLiit  r  appears  to  have  become  insane 
between  jud<i;ment  and  the  award  of  execution.  In  such 
case  a  jury  must  be  sworn  to  inquire  whether  he  reallv  is 
insane.  If  they  find  that  be  is,  a  reprieve  must  be  granted. 
(IbnnM  de  la  L«g,  498;  Hale»  P,  C;  2  Hawk..  P.  C, 
book  ii.,  e.  51,  s.  8,  9;  4  Bi.  Com.} 

In  practice  a  reprieve  is  thusp;ranted: — Before  leaving  an 
assize  town,  a  calendar  containing  tlio  names,  offences,  and 
se.'i  ti  r  i  s  of  the  prisoners  is  prepared  by  the  clerk  of  assize, 
and  is  signed  by  the  judge.  If  he  thinks  proper  to  reprieve 
any  one  of  them,  be  writes  tbe  word  'reprieved*  in  the 
margin  of  the  calendar,  opposite  to  tbe  name  of  the  fnaaom, 
as  raltowv^ 

*Mtpfi€Md.  I  ^„?t/°^|'**»«^)Tbbah«ig«L» 

If  he  leaves  A.  B.  for  execution,  and  subsequently  re- 
prieves him,  he  writes  to  the  under-sheriff  and  tbe  gaoler 
to  say  so,  and  such  letter  from  ihe  jiid;^e  slays  execution. 

If  the  reprieve  is  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state,  it  is  under 
the  siu'n  manual  of  the  king. 

RBPTILBS.  iU^Uia,  The  word  reptile,  in  its  general 
sense,  signi'^  *^  enetuie  that  ereepa  upon  the  ground ; 
l  it  v.-hr-'-i  i:  fd  zoologically,  it  i.s  confined  to  the  designation 
of  tfio^c  quadrujHjd,  biped,  and  apod  osiparous  and  ovovivi- 
parous  vertebrated  animals  that  breathe  by  means  of  lungs 
principally,  and  are  without  hair,  feathers,  ormammsB.  Such 
animals  form  thcsutgeetofthat  brudiofsoelm^ealseiraos 
termed  Herfttology. 

Jn  nnmnalogy  and  ornithology  we  find  lhat  die  sninab 
which  are  treated  of  under  those  branches  are  respectively 
formed  according  to  one  leading  type,  which,  however  modi- 
fied, may  be  traced  throughout  the  whide  chain  of  beingt 
with  which  those  branches  of  zooloiiy  are  CKiiversant.  From 
an  elephant  to  a  mouse,  from  a  whale  to  a  p'lrpoiK",  the  same 

uoilbrm  principle  of  coustsuciion  may  bo  recognised.  The 
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wnw  ptincipk  of  organimtibn  governs  the  oonfonxuition  of 
■nMtlloh  awl  a  humming-bird.  But  ia  borpetology  «•  ham 
Tuioat  typas  or  ptinetplm  of  stroctuta.  Not  to  dviU  upon 
*  tbo  man  obffcnia  dJflbreneei  in  tlw  oiianiMtion  of  a  ur- 

toi!>n  and  a  common  snake,  we  shall  find  in  more  OQ^nato 
creatures,  the  Saurians  for  example,  a  strikint;  variation  in 
sti  uciure.  Ti>f  skeleton  of  a  crocodile  differs  widely  from 
that  of  a  rbatneleuii.as  a  glance  at  the  figures  KiveD  inlhi* 
work  of  the  osseous  parts  of  each  » ill  show ;  and  how  wiMj  < 
aio  tboM  again  neparated  flrom  the  frogs  and  toads. 

But  bafora  wa  proeaad  to  inquire  into  the  more  remark- 
able diffetaooea  «  atouatom  abwnUa  ia  aa^aa^  it  wOl  te 
necessary  to  obsorve  what  animttb  tiava  boan  inalndad  in 
that  chis*  by  yiwlogifcts. 

The  antieiit  inoiiutuonts  of  the    Egypliuns  prove  that  \ 
the  great  irrovips  of  the  tortoises,  tho  liiard*,  the  seqw i;;  . 
nai  the  frogs,  as  well  as  their  habits,  were  well  known  i 
10  thai  people;  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures  abound  it>  ' 
paiauna  (tba  Old  Taatanaot  eapaoiaUy)  abowiqg  that  a 
ainOar  knowledge  dMainad  whan  thay  warn  vnitlBn.  In- 
deed from  the  earliest  tinaa  these  fema  matt  hxw 
attracted  the  attention  of  man ;  and  a  natnral  deaira  on 
hi-,  part  to  asoertaiti  which  of  them  were  dangerous  and 
which  were  innocuous,  must  have  led  him  to  particular 
intjiiirv  in  order  to  solve  tlio  doubt. 

ill  Herodotus  sod  Atbensus.  there  are  not  wanting  pas- 
ga<;cs  indioaittva  Of  ymiiB  motioiia  ntpoolinc  mmj  q^MM 
of  laptika. 

That  thfa  daaa  of  animab  had  employed  no  amall  portion 

of  the  acute  observation  of  Aristotle,  and  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  iheir  form,  blructure,  and  habit  a]>- 

Cears  fn>m  the  great  work  which  has  justly  lintnortahsed 
im  as  a  zoologist  Wo  need  only  refer  to  the  following 
pas-asics  in  his  'History  of  AnimuU'  to  be  well  ^atlsfled  of 
the  fact  (lib.  i.,  c.  1  ;  lib.  ii..  c.  10,  17  ;  lib.  c.  3,  4  ;  lib. 
viii«c.  i,  17).  We  find  noticed  the  oviparous  quadrupeds, 
Tit.  the  land  and  maiine  nttuHmia,  lha  «Mea4tl«a^  tba 
lizards,  8ce. ;  the  serpanli.  with  an  obsai  ration  that  thay 
ni  ly  be  placcil  at  the  sideof  the  I  zards  as  resembling  them 
clasely,  if  we  buppose  the  liz;lI(l^  i  n  be  lengthened  und  de- 
prived of  their  feet.  The  f  >  aie  ilso  often  mentioned. 
Aristotle  was  quite  aware  of  the  generation  of  most  of  this 
class;  he  knew  that  the  viper  was  oToviviparoUK,  and 
autaa  that  it  bnnp  forth  ita  jronng  aliva.  having  produced 
an  egg  inianiaUy  ftiv  f^ic  fit*  CMnntfi  js*  aory  wpArow 
^roci^ac);  and  Iw  iodioalM  vhai  anunb  aboau  bo  de- 
signated as  amphibia. 

Pliny  writes  much  and  elegantly  conct-rnir.L:  tli  s  el  . 
but  the  best  of  his  observations  are  borrowwi  triuiii  Anstoile, 
anil  Ina  far  from  well-digested  cuinpilatiun  is  mixed  up  with 
•o  ^reat  a  portion  of  error  and  so  large  a  measure  of  craduUty, 
as  justly  to  merit  the  censure  pa;ised  by  Cuvier  ontltia  VO- 
Inminouaandplaannt  autlur,  but  too  oAan  fabnkmaprtwal 
historian. 

D.irkncRs  settles  on  the  period  from  the  fourth  to  the 
ninth  century  as  far  as  the  history  of  the  sciences  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  at  that  epoch  the  beat  Gi  l  lI'.  w  urks  were  trans- 
lated by  the  AraUi,  who  thus  hauded  on  the  must  curious 
known  facts,  especially  those  which  bad  any  reference  to  the 
art  of  medicine.  Again  there  is  a  great  void  till  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  France  produced  Belon 
and  Rondal«tfaU!»  Itafar  Balvtaai,  and  Switaarlaad  that  pro- 
d^  of  erudition,  aa  na  ladaiignatad  by  Boaihaave,  Conrad 
Gesner  Two  of  Gesner's  books  are  devoted  to  thi-  n.iiurul 
ilistory  of  TupUion— Mb.  ii.,  Dfi  Quadruj/edibus  ovifiun/s,  sLxii 
lib.  v.,  Dt;  Serjtentiinn  yalurd.  These  treatises  are  not  mere 
caulogiies  with  euti;  they  are  learned  and  elaborate  disaer- 
tatioti^,  III  which  the  antient  and  modem  nonwaclalure 
of  the  ulyeot  treated  oi^  ita  form,  ita  gaogiapliical  poaition, 
lit  mannan^  ita  hahita.  ita  anatomy*  ila  aeonomieid  and  me- 
dioal  utei^  and  ila  mythological  history  are  discussed. 

Towarda  the  end  of  the  same  oentury,  Aldrovandi  ap- 
peared. The  results  of  fifty  years  research  in  collecting 
ubjectii  of  tiatuial  history,  the  drawings  which  he  caused  to 
be  made  of  thum,  and  his  diligent  studies  relative  to  every 
point  bearing  on  their  history,  appeared  after  bis  death,  which 
napiieiMd  in  1M5,  in  fourteen  volimiat  fhliok  The  two 
books  upon  Mrpenta  and  haaida  do  not  appear  la  haw  been 

fubltshed  till  K40,  wIhwi  they  ware  i;iren  to  the  world  by 
'rofetMur  Ambrosini  of  Bologna:  twonty-twu  chapters  are 
occupied  by  the  serpents,  and  six  only  are  dedjuated  to  basi- 
lisks, dni^uns,  and  other  linid%^  greater  part  «f  which 
however  are  fabulous 


Jonaton's  Htttoria  Naturalit,  edited  by  Henry  Uiiysih, 
son  of  the  cdebrated  anatomist  under  the  title  of  Thea- 
trium  umvtnah  owwiiiwi  JmmaUutu,*  U  ptneipally  a 
selection  of  the  ramarha  of  those  who  pmoewd  him.  and 
he  haa  but  few  observations  which  can  Ite  called  his  own : 
still  fewer  indeed  than  Aldrovandus,who  does  not  abound  in 
originality.  Tho  fourth  bock  in  ii'-  of  digitatcil  ovipuruns 
quadrupwls,  and  there  arc  two  uouks  on  the  serpents;  but 
if  little  can  be  said  of  his  originality,  he  cerlaiiily  dc>ierve* 
praise  for  the  attempt  at  systematic  arrangement  which  hia 
work  eihibita,  and  which  has  the  merit  of  exactness.  Hi* 
chapter^  in  point  of  ftot,  form  a  methodical  uble.  Thus  we 
haveatrealiaaonflon.taads,  and  tree-frogs;  on  theBmrds , 
on  the  tortoises;  and  on  the  serpents. 

But  it  18  to  our  countryman  John  Rav  that  we  owe  the 
ilrst  arrangement  which  can  be  ti  u:\  r  lUr  i  ^sbti  matic  :  m 
his  Synopsis  methmHea  Animaltum  Quadrupeiium  et  Ser- 
pentini  generis,  which  first  appeared  in  1693,  we  have  a 
daasiflcation  baaed  on  the  mode  of  respiration,  the  volume 
of  the  eggs,  their  colour,  &c.  This  Basis  ia  Hot  indeed 
amqgthaiiad  by  any  doMriptiao  of  thahabila  nroiianiwtioit 
<rftha  laptilea  on  which  be  trcata,  and  aannot  but  ha  eoa- 
sidcrod  as  insu!?it"r;it :  still  it  is  valuable,  and  baa  tha  nctit 
of  leading  tlie  way  to  more  accurate  methods. 

The  Amphibia  form,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  S^ttema 
NiUurof,  published  by  LinneDus  iiiiu»elf,  the  third  class  of 
the  animal  kingdom.   This  class  consists  of  three  ofdera: — 

1.  it<|i<i<<»  which  aw  de««ribadaijMdiii<t,<yii^^ 

S.  &r|M»<afc«4iidiarecfaaiafllariaada8apo!lM,<p«^^ 

3.  Nantet,  wiiich  are  characterised  as  pinmti :  ipirmtet 
elium  In  anchiis  laterulibus. 

The  lust  order,  which  consists  of  cartilaginous  and  other 
fishes,  foi  ms  no  part  uf  our  present  inquiry,  whiiCdl  ia  oaa- 
fincd  to  animals  included  in  the  two  first. 

The  Reptiles  are  thus  designated  :—0t  respirant  puimo 
mbm,  AdlM  fHoAior.-^-and  thay  oooaiat  of  tba  ganara 
Tutuio  (Land,  Marina^  and  Wash  water  Tortoiaaa);  JtaM 
(Frogs  and  Toads);  Draro  [Dragon]  ;  and  Lctcjyrta,  wbidi 
includes  the  Crocodiles  and  the  re>t  ot  the  Saunans.. 

The  Serpentes  have  the  follitwin^  Heiieral  character  :  — 
Os  retpirans  tantum  puinumtltiut.  nuUi,  lonurije 

natiit'ince  mdlee.  Aurea  nulUe:  and  they  compri&e  the  fol- 
lowing genera:— Cro/a/u«  (the  Rattle-Snakes);  ^oalBoaa 
and  Pythons) ;  Coluber.  inclu<ling  all  serpeata  whioli  have 
abdominal  scuta  and  aubcaadal  scales,  whetberpoisonous  or 
not ;  AnguiM,  indttding  the  Siow-wonns,  Bipes  and  other 
serpents,  tho  poiMMMM  Gvwla*,  Ao. ;  Am/Aii^tBmt  and 
CcBCilia. 

The  work  on  oviparous  quadrupeds,  published  by  Klein 
in  17A1 — Quadrvpedum  dUsposiiiQ  brmutpte  Htttoria  AV 
rura/t<— requuaa  baldly  any  nouce.  and  another  which 
made  ila  upaaranoain  1 7&&-^Teniam»n  Hetpttob^iw—dB' 
serves  as  little^  The  lattar,  aotwithabuiding  its  extenaiva 
title,  treats  only  of  serpents;  and  the  value  of  thr  t  riticisms 
of  this  opponent — he  cannot  bo  called  rival— ot  LiuiUBUs 
may  bu  appnciated  by  his  arranging  in  the  same  cal^gOfy 
the  Esu  il  wui  tns,  Tapeworms,  and  Leeches. 

Hui  1  L  ,  1.1  ;he  Sf)ecimf>i  Jfeefi'cumt  presented  by  Laurenti 
at  Vieniitt,  ui  order  to  obtain  the  dcgreo  of  Doctor,  th^  wa 
must  look  for  the  first  well-digested  history  of  reptilea.  Thia 
remarkable  work,  whieh  omtta  the  XortoiMi^  bul^  in  other 
respecu  may  be  aaid  to  have  Ibrmad  an  nra  in  the  •eieaea 
of  Berpetology,  is  divide<l  into  two  parts:  the  first  relates 
entirely  to  the  natural  history  and  characters  of  the  genera; 
the  second  is  devoted  to  speciGc  Jes<^'riptions,  and  the  record 
of  cxporiraents  made  to  detect  tho  existence  of  poison  in 
some  species,  and  the  cfTect  of  remedies  in  certain  case^ 
But  though  this  most  able  treatiaa  ia  alwaya  qootad  aa  that 
of  Laurcnti,  it  has  been  attribtttadto  Wintarl,  a  distiiwunhed 
chemtat  of  Viannat  whose  name  appears  only  in  the  last 
page  of  the  work  aa  having  been  the  assisUnt  of  Laurcnti— 
or  r  i'ln  r  his  coUahomteur — in  his  therapeutic  experiments. 

Liuthur  ur  authors  of  this  valuablo  book  assign  the 
ful  iii^j  characters  to  tho  class  of  Rei>tUi-s,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  cold  animals  without  hairs  or  mamm».  furnished 
with  lungs,  which  act  without  a  diaphragm,  and  generally 
without  ribs,  tlie  functions  of  which  are  performad  bf  tba 

•  Tlii*  i«  ihd  mn«s  i!»t<vm».t  ■'•lillon.  \aA  wn.  ilitiiM  ;n  IJI*  io  Iwo  vtAm. 
(a\.  Ji>ii..u>ir»  •  Th«iiiuJU/«rB|jlii.-i  N^l  irUlr  lu  dw-fno  cU!..r«dimtioeta"  at* 
pe«ivil  ..t  Acn«trriUm  ii<  ICJi.  l  Uvrit  axe  wrvenl  MlitMiu  ofi(fa»  '  "irtirrU 
N»luri.l»i.'    Th-itul  Alii>t.  r.l»m(ia5")U  laoMTol.  Mio. 
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throat  in  first  dravviag  in  the  air  and  then  driviog^  it  into  the 
lung;  as  hybomating  for  a  very  long  period,  not  masticating 
their  pray*  l>ut  KviUowing  it  entire,  and  dieettiog  it  very 
slowly;  M  capable  of  long  futs  (often  for  lialf  the  year),  et 

copuli  diu  coil,  r  n-ia  ■  ns  ronywiiig  their  youth,  o-s  it  were, 
by  casting  tLuir  ^k  us  ;  and  as  objects  of  guspiciun  lo  man, 
and  itideeil  all  other  tn  u  iriiifurous  animals. 

The  Tortoises,  as  we  have  seen,  nro  not  comprised  in  the 
work  which  faaan  the  name  uf  Laurentt.  The  reptiles  there 
treated  of  «ro  wpontod  iato  throe  orders,  vii.  Salientia, 
OmbmHa.  and  Serpenlku 

The  Salientia  consist  of  the  Toads  and  Frogs;  the  Proteu* 
of  Laurenti,  which  appears  under  this  order,  being  the  larva 
uf  tho  Raua  jaradnsa  The  reptiles  under  the  order  .9,; 
lienlia  aiti  characieri»od  as  having  the  posterior  feet  proper 
for  leaping,  the  body  without  scales,  the  epidermis  mucous, 
ihc  cars  hidden  by  a  membrane,  neither  teeth  nor  nails 
(excepting  the  Pipa)*  no  sexual  oiguw  reaching  beyond 
the  doaeot  and  the  lot»  of  the  tail  m  b  eonseaiieftoe  of  the 
metamorphosis.  For  iho  genera  the  reader  ii  nferred  to 
Fboos  [vol.  X.,  p.  4'J4]. 

The  characters  ot  tin- second  oi  der,  Gradienlia.  are  the 
posse-sion  of  four  feel  proper  for  wLilkinii;,  which  cannot 
operate  without  (he  elevation  of  the  abdomen  from  the 
ground,  and  a  distinct  neck  and  left.  The  genera  consist 
of  the  Avtm^  fanning  the  5th  genui;  6iht  the  Tntoiw»  or 
Aqmtte  SdtunaiMlers;  7th,  the  Terreairiol  Sahnnanden; 
8th,  Caudiverbera,  corresponding  to  the  Uroptales  of  Du- 
mi'rii  and  Ribron ;  9th,  the  Geckos ;  lUtb,  the  Chameleons; 
1 1  th,  the  Iguanas;  I'Jth,  the  B^iliskx;  1 3th,  the  Dragons ; 
1 4th,  the  Cordyli,  which  correspond  to  xheAgama;  l£(h, 
th«j  Orocodiles :  16th,  the  Scmcks;  17th,  tM  5M?^0fW«; 
and  18th,  Stpt,  which  laat  conduots  m  to 

The  third  order.  S^fpncfiii,  which  m  defined  m  having 
a  rounded  body,  in  which  neck  and  tail  are  confounded,  a 
repent  pro^es»ion,  dilatable  jaws,  not  solidly  articulated,  a 
very  txietisiblc  (esophagus  (or  the  re<  epfiun  and  de>;lutition 
of  a  dispro|)ortioned  pri<y;  and  gettilal  organs  oppot^d  and 
placed  un  the  margins  ol  the  cloaca.  The  genera  are  19th, 
the  CAo^V^ ;  -20th,  the  C(V«iVup;  2l»ttihaAmf>hitdanee ; 
9tia,ttm  Orveh  {Anguu)i  28fd  NaMs;  24lh,  the  Ce- 
rattet;  ^Hh.  the  Coronellet ;  26th.  the  Botf;  iJth,  Dif/tat : 
tSth.  Aq;a,-  29lh,  the  Rattlesnakes  (Caudiiona) ;  30th, 
Coiuf  er  :  31st,  the  Vipers;  32nd,  the  Cobr.is  ;  .T3id,  the 
A«ps :  .lull,  the  Constrictors;  and  Jjth,  Iho  Flal-tailed 
Serpents  [  Laticauda). 

Though  there  i«  room  for  criticism  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  parte  of  this  arrangement  and  live  omission  of 
that  great  and  inteteetine  elaaa  ofieptilee  the  Tt^udinata, 
no  loologtst  will  denj  the  ludd  and  natural  views  of  the 
author,  nor  accept  the  tpedmen  as  any  other  tbaa  %  most 
valuable  ad\-ancement  of  herpetological  science. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  l  i:!:  iiuittL-d  the  great  work  of 
Roesel  on  Frogs,  which  being  limited  to  that  particular  racu. 
it  noticed  in  the  article  which  bears  their  name.  [FROoa.] 

Though  Scopolidetoted  but  a  turn  pegae  to  the  Reptiles, 
hie  obaermtione  mwt  not  be  paiaed  by.  The  pupil  of  Lin- 
nsus,  be  showed  himself  worthy  of  hi.s  master :  but  at  the 
!<ame  time  he  appears  in  hi«  arrangeineut  to  have  been  fet- 
tLie<l  b>  the  principles  adoptc<l  by  the  great  S  vl  II,  thouf;h 
he  varied  the  application  uf  them.  In  his  '  Introduction  to 
Natural  History'  (1777).  in  which  he  commences  with  the 
l^^fttiori^l,  and  ooneludawith  thelfamfflo/fo,  the  Amphibia 
fbnn  the  tenth  tribe,  end  are  divided  by  him  into  the  true 
jimphibta  (Reptiles  and  Serpents),  and  false  or  Ichtbyo- 
morphous  An^ibia  (the  Chondroptervgian  flshes).  The 
true  .\mphibia  are  separated  into  Serpents  and  Reptiles 
and  the  latter  are  subdtvide<l  into  twj  onlers,  vu  iho&e 
which  po-isess  a  fail,  and  those  which  are  deprived  >f  that 
member  {Ecaudata).  The  genera  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  Linneus,  though  the  characters  of  them  are  otherwise 
defined,  but  not  i«piipved.  SoopoUi  in  hie  adnisatioa  of 
the  brevity  of  his  great  maater,  mm  carried  hb  own  to  the 

Te^  verge  '>r  ol^srurity. 

The  Count  i^cdptJdo  (1788,  1790)  divided  the  Reptiles 
Into  three  great  group  :  — 

I.  (hiparnu*  QuadnoMit,  subdivided  into  ( I >  thoee  which 
pos-'O.s^  a  tail,  and  (S)  tbow  whieh are taiUoM. 

II.  Biped  BtpHUt. 
UL  Aypenfc. 

Of  tha  tailed  eiripaMaa  qnadnipada  tb«  Ibrtataa  fiwm 


,fMNi.^aw»iM] 


•  An«aw*ttefV*l*Maa 


the  first  geniu,  and  are  separated  into  two  seetioos: — lat 
— those  whose  toos  are  united,  uueaual,  and  flattened  inlo 
fins  (the  Marine Tortoiaea  or  Turtles);  2nd,  those  whose 
toeK  are  abort  and  movMble^  and  nearly  equal  (Flnviatile 
and  TerrestriimrtoiMBT— twen^-fiMirnMciai  in  alL  ploin* 

TOISKS.] 

Tiie  second  getius,  comprising  the  Lizards,  consist*  of 
those  reptiles  which  have  no  carapace ;  they  are  divided 
into  eight  sections  or  subgcnura^the  Crocodiles,  Tupi- 
nambie.  Iguana,  the*  true  Lisarda,  the  Chamrieona,  the 
Gedua,  the  Chakidoi,  i1m  Dragons,  and  the  Sahmandere— 
fifty-six  species  in  all. 
The  eieoond  section  of  the  Oviparou.<i  Qu.idrupcds  conniisls 
fthe  I'roj^  and  Toads,  which  are  divided  into  three  t^ener^ 
attaining  thirty-three  species.    [Froos,  vol.  x.,  p.  4'J  j.] 

Tho  second  great  group,  or  the  Oviparous  Bipods,  com- 
pr«hends  those  reptiles  which  have  two  feet  and  a  tail,  and 
ts  subdivided  into— 1st.  those  which  are  provided  with  aU' 
terior  feet  only;  £ndt  thoae  whieh  are  rnniahed  only  with 
posterior  feet* 

The  third  tjreat  group,  or  tho  Serpents,  consists  of  thu.sc 
reptdes  which  havenoitner  feet  nor  nns:  they  include  iitni; 
genera.  [Serpents] 

But  the  genera  record^  in  the  system  of  Laccpiide  are 
not  tho  only  genera  which  be  has  established.  Many  of  a 
date  pcetanor  to  that  of  his  qrstem  will  be  found  in  tlie 
AmeOM  in  Miuhm  and  other  works;  but  in  the  former 
principally. 

In  1799  the  method  of  Mr.  Alexandre  Brongniurl  "as 
read  to  the  French  Acailemy  of  Sciences,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  first  pubiuhed  in  the  '  Hullelin  des  Sciences,'  in 
1800;  it  was  afterwards  printed  among  the  other  Memoiie 
of  the  National  Institute.  His  flbaeifleation  may  be  re- 
garded aa  a  considerable  step  in  advaaee  of  thon  who  bad 
preceded  him,  and  had  principally  confined  themselves  to 
external  characters,  well  defined  doubtless,  but  o(  litii^ 
moment  when  compared  uith  those  based  on  organizutiaii 
and  habits.  Whii^t  they  carefully  attended  to  the  presenc« 
or  ab&enco  of  toil  or  feet,  they  neglected  those  essential 
points  which  spring  from  generation  and  development. 
Brongniart  pointed  out  the  approximation  of  the  Tortoiaea 
to  tha  Liiarai,  and  even  lo  the  Serpents,  and  was  the  first 
to  show  that  the  Toads,  Frogs,  and  Salamanders  ought  to 
I  constitute  a  separate  order. 

The  following  are  tho  orders  of  M.  Alex.  Brunguiart: — 

I.  Chelomam  (Tortoises).  These  are  toothless  as  far  as 
regards  impacted  teeth,  but  their  jaws  are  covered  with  a 
ttMWhiat  bsray  suBstanoe ;  their  body  is  protected  by  a 
eonvMtCHapaea;  their  heart  has  twoaundes;  theiratomBeh 
is  more  valuminous  than  that  of  other  reptiles,  and  their  in- 
testinal canal  is  provided  with  a  cfficum  ;*  they  copulate, 
and  lay  egga  with  a  solid  calcareous  covering.  The  principal 
nourishment  of  this  order  is  derived  from  veir  i  iV  i  s 

II.  Saurioiw  (Lizards).  These  have  implanted  toeti^  two 
auricles  to  the  heart,  ribs,  and  a  atemuin.  The  male  has  an 
external  organ  of  genemtion,  and  they  perfinxn  a  true  copu- 
lation ;  they  lay  eggs  with  a  ealearaoiis  shell,  and  the  young 
do  not  undergo  a  metamorphosis. 

III.  OpMmeau  (Serpents).  These  have  long  arched  ribs, 
Tlie  male  has  an  internal  or;;un  of  generation;  but  they 
perform  a  true  copulation,  and  lay  egg»  with  a  calcareour 
shell,  and  their  young  are  hatched  in  all  respects  like  tbc 
parents.  They  dilTer  from  the  Saorians  in  having  a  heart 
with  but  one  aoricle,t  no  sternum,  a  doable  penis  in  the 
male,  tho  shall  of  the 'egg  soft  though  cslcaraoui^  and  no 
(bet. 

IV.  nafrachiuni.  Tliese  liavo  but  one  auriclej  to  th«» 
heart,  and  no  rtbs,  or  the  rudiments  of  ribs  only,  a  naked 
skin  without  scales,  and  no  feet  The  male  has  no  external 
organ  of  generation,  and  no  true  copulation  takes  place ;  the 
eggs  being  most  frequently  Iboundated  out  of  the  body  of 
the  AnaUb  ere  dieU'isaa,  and  laid  in  the  water.  The  young 


am  hatehsd  with  hvanehto  or  gills,  and  in  the  mly  stages  of 

tbcir  existence  difler  from  their  parents. 

The  method  of  La^jiide  sc«m.s  to  have  found  more  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  M.  LatreiUe  than  that  of  M.  Alex.  Brong- 
niart, which  la.st  mu.'tt  have  been  known  to  the  former  when 
be  published  his  *  Natural  History  of  Reptiles,'  in  1801 
Heplaoesin  hi»  jfr«<  division  the 'Oviparous  Quadrupeds 
whoia  body  is  fiwriM  with  Ibst,  divJiUng  them  into  two 
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leebona,  Meordinf  aa  thejr  have  unguieuUted  or  eUnrleis 

toes,  and  a  scalelcss  skin,  "ttin  .lecnnd  division  is  formed  by 
the  Serpents;  and  in  Li's  third,  de^>1gnllte^l  by  the  niuiie  of 
Pnewni>branchi<tns,  he  places  the  genera  Proteus  ar.d  Sirrn, 
as  well  as  auolher,  which  lie  names  Ichthyoiaurm,  which 
lut  is  only  a  Tadpole. 

In  1825,  wb«n  tbe  aeienoe  bad  very  much  advanced.  M. 
LatreUle,  in  hu*FiuaUiM  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.'  pub- 
lished another  arraagenieiDt,  which  MM.  Dumfoil  and 
Bibron  have  digeated  into  the  fbUowing  table: — 

BBnueBTMts  raLMOMra. 

F«Miun. 

rCrjptopoiU  (To»ttt- 
I    ilu,  S:e.). 
[Cyranuinds  flMan* 
I    rhrlyi,  TooajX 

I  Slc.I. 
Cntcodiliani  (Crooo- 
<UI«*,  kc). 

LkcmUuii  (Mmilor, 

!!:«.). 

&c.). 

'n^kotiam  (Gecko, 
CbmlMiMMCOba' 

fTctr«|HTd«  (Scincttt, 
I    ^*«*pt.  CUalcides), 

I  "'>•)■ 

I  Apudi  (AoKuia,  Ophl- 
MUinit,  tec). 


I  wwiUhnn 


,OpkUiMi| 


Cylitiiliu'^  (^TorlrixV 
ColuberiaBt  (Acro- 
rhariiui,  Bo«,  I'y- 

Ran,  faX^ 

•  (Mhmb- 


Ihnaidhi 


loU). 

mum  U^r¥t  {fmm. 


In  1802  and  1803  appeared  tbo  'Trait'-  General'  of 

In  this  di&tiDgimbed  wurk  (for  with  tome  louUs, 


which  a  happier  state  than  Ihll  to  the  lot  of  the  aofcrtonato 

tuitbor  [Davdin]  might  have  prevented.  distinguLshtd  it  is 
and  will  be)  the  inetlioU  of  M.  Alexandre  Broii^niarl  is  fol- 
lowed, in  M)  far  as  the  division  of  the  Reptiles  into  four 
orders'.  la  the  three  sections  of  Chelonians  fifiy  scveu 
species  are  named  and  described.  In  the  order  Sauriant, 
Daudin  first  places  Crorodiltu,  with  its  three  subgenera 
[Crocodile],  and  then  the  genera  Draco,  Tupinambit  (in 
which  he  describes  several  new  qpectas)^  l4iB8rtA  (subdivided 
into  the  AmeiTas.  the  Collared,  Ribanded,  Spotted.  Gray, 
Draoenoid,  and  Striated  Lizards — thirty-one  species  in  all. 
and  including  the  genera  Trachydromus,  Draco,  Basiliscus, 
aud  .-/^liwji  (which  last  is  subdivided  into  five  sections), 
Seps,  and  Chalddes.  The  third  order,  C^ifn'-H  ins.  rontains 
numerous  and  natural  genera,  some  of  tin  in  rather  over- 
loaded. Coluber  tat  instanoe^  under  which  one  hundred  and 
seven^two  speetoe  am  arranged ;  and  olhen  with  only  one 
or  two.  The  fourth  order,  BalhraMeau,  appears  to  have 
employed  his  particular  attention.  [Frogs,  vol.  x.,  p.  49 -l.] 
Ho  includes  Salamandrti  and  Triton  in  one  genus,  and 
assigns  a  single  species  to  the  genera  Prulrus  and  Sirrn. 
Such  15  a  mere  sketch  of  the  great  work  of  Daudin,  founded, 
as  he  himself  declares,  u\n)n  his  personal  examination  anu 
study  of  five  hundred  and  seventeen  species. 

In  the  short  notice  published  by  George  CuTier,  in  bis 
•  Tsblean  BtCmentaire  do  rHistoiro  Naturelle*  (1798),  ho 
divided  the  Reptiles,  like  Lacfpidc,  into  Oviparoui  Qua4l- 
rupeds,  SerpentM,  and  Biped  Reptiles.  Even  at  this  early 
period  we  trace  the  enlarged  :i[nl  penetrating  character  of 
I,  the  mind  of  this  great  zoologist  in  the  leading  idea  oi 
miUung  the  orgaatallion  of  animals  the  basis  of  their  claasi- 
ficatton,  in  tbe  nav  viawa  Mording  the  diTisions  of  the 
orders,  and  the  important  iMbrmauon  in  tbo  ebaiaetora 
assigned  to  certain  genera  up  to  that  time.  In  1817,  when 
tbe  first  edition  of  his  '  Rigne  Animal '  was  given  to  the 
world,  we  find  that  he  had  not  neglected  the  interval  which 
had  thrown  so  much  light  on  this  branch  of  soology,  and 
that,  abandonini?  entirely  the  systematic  divisions  which  ho 
had  adopted  in  his  '  Tableau  Eleiuentaire,'  he  founds  the 
whole  of  his  arrangement  on  the  structure  of  animals  and 
their  ottwcoal  and  internal  oonfomation.  In  MSH,  when 
th«  iaeond  edition,  the  last  which  reeehrod  bis  own  revisfon. 
of  the  '  R(*i;tio  Animal'  appeared,  we  find  this  classification 
ratained.  with  some  slight  coriuctions;  and  the  following 
is  a  synoptical  tdrio  of  bis  notbod  as  applied  to  tbe  Rep- 
tiles 


Vy«r«k«l,  arlelbsaMtarertatatlMl.  , 

Wlthoat  a  thbd  eytXA 


I  \wiUi 
llfaM  


Most  of  the  leading  genera  and  subgenera  belonging  to 
these  families  will  be  found  under  their  several  beads  in 
this  work.  Wo  Will  bwD  Only  Call  attontion  to  tfao  Jto- 
trachiant. 

Ofaiai.  SiraaiMnA. 
"Vttm,  Baaa....Ran«,Onh>phrys,D*c. 

IjrloOin.  Hyl*.  Bnfe, 
BoBliiiiakK  BhiMll*. 


.LiMif .  F««t  to  i 
berof  ..  I 


SaJamaiulon, 

pann,  Kw, 

Oraochia 

and  lunsLlVitfiu. .  AxoIoU. 


Opi 


el  ( wiio  luid  been  a  diligent 


ituiuliuit  alM  Dumeril's 


course  of  lectures  in  1807  and  1S08,  and  in  whoM- wurks 
much  of  tbe  lessons  of  tha  latter  arc  to  bo  traced,  a.s  Oppel 
lianeilf  acknowledges),  after  publishing,  in  the  nineteenth 
tolnnM  of  tbo  JtHmJttduMwtumt  a  Memoir  on  the  Ophi- 
dioa%  and  anolbor  on  tbe  BatraehiaM*  pBodnood  in  Mil, 


at  Munich,  his  Irciilise  Dif  Ordnun^eii,  Familifn,  tind  Gnu 
tungeti  der  Reptilian  <ds  Prodrom  nner  Natur^i'schicJitt 
derselbfii  (iliiii  AUt.). 
The  followmg  synoptical  table  exhibits  Oppci's  method:^ 


(Apoaa. 

.{Candala. 


JCtKloaO. 

f  CnxotUIiiii. 

'  Igaanoidaa. 

t  LAcrrtinl. 
I  Scind.iiJi.-t. 
Utulriilici. 


Anipiiii 
Hr<lri. 
Ctutallai. 
Vipariai- 
CoaitiicUirM. 
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Otbflr  writer*  besides  Oppel  bavo  t\  idently  profiled  by 
tue  leclurts  of  M.  Dum^ril,  who  promises,  at  the  end  of  the 
vxcoUent  Enetolo^e  by  himself  and  M.  Bibrou,  now  in  the 
COttlMof  puDlicatton,  a  complete  table,  setting  fcrth  hi« 
idaaioii  tbi»  btaueh  of  xooloij.  Tbose  ideas,  as  far  as  can 
be  CdHected  fWmi  tli«  puts  tlready  before  the  public,  are 
sound  and  pliilosophical ;  being  marked  by  acute  obter\'a- 
tion.  minute  detail,  and  deep  re«earcb,  which  are  mado 
subservient  <o  gWDttil  «iid  mUiiod  Tiem  of  tlie  whole 

subject. 

In  1790  Merrem  published  a  paper  in  Gorman,  with  the 
title  ot  MaieriaU/br  a  Natural  Hutory  f^f  Amphibia,*  and 
in  iSSO  and  1811  two  other  papers  followed.  These  papers 
imt  of  aerpentsuid  aeTcral  gMMiaof  S»umQi»  and  an  illua- 
tnited  with  coloared  platei.  But  h(s  ■ystem  appeRn  to  haye 
oeen  puMisIuHl  fin  ISOO)  at  the  sue^jcstion  of  IlecbstL-in, 
who  liud  tr:in>laleil  LatvpWe's  'History  of  Reptiles' into 
German;  and  in  1 820  a  second  edition  of  this  system,  which 
it  ibowD  in  the  following  table,  made  its  appearance : — 
OsMna.  TMaasL  Svbdiviuow*. 

^T,.t..,,al..  D^ttSS* 

•    ,    .  .{Saune. 
li 

Hrpviilia  tAn;:ui(,  OpW- 
uuiiu,  AcooUuJu 


CCiMMlOa} 


I 


^l'r>DdcDtka(CI 


{laoooul. 
V«MDSti. 


ja^nllB(H«M.&c). 


M.  de  Blainville,  in  1&16,  published,  in  the  Noucec^  Bui' 
letin  des  Sciencet  de  la  Soeieti  Philomattque,  the  pro- 

dromuii  of  his  systematic  distribution  of  tlie  animal  king- 
dom, which  he  produced,  in  1&2  J,  in  lus  Priiirijits  d'Ana- 
tomie  Comptaxg.  Under  the  type  Osleozoana  and  the 
subtype  Ovipara  or  Amastoxoana,  be  places  the  rcptilirs, 
which  he  divides  into  two  classes,  viz.:  1,  Replife*  or  Orui- 
thoid  Smummi/'irti  %AmfhiUriMViNudip»Utf«int  Naked 
letkmimu.  • 

The  first  class  is  separated  into  three  ordrrs  :  — 

I.  Chcloniaiu,  consisting  of  the  genera  Testudo,  llmys, 
Chflijs,  Trtma/x,  Chelonia,  and  Deriwtchelys  (S|  1  ;ir^;i. 

II.  Emi/dotauriant,  or  crocodiles,  divided  luto  three  sub- 
genera. 

III.  Stturop/aaiu  or  Bipeniant,  which  are  separated  into 
two  miborders:-— 

A.  Sauriaru,  consisting  of  the  familial  of  Geekoidians. 
Aj^moidians  (the  Normal,  as  A^ama  and  Sasilitciu,  and 
the  Anormal,  C/tmnfrlru  and  Droco),  the  Isiunnniditinx, 
Tupinambig,  and  the  Lacert'jidia/is  (divided  into  Tetrapodt, 
Dtpodt,  and  Apod»  ). 

B.  Ophidiam,  which  are  divided  into 

1.  The  Dipotli  (CbifotM). 

2.  ilpodSi— a  (with  nnmenmi  taath),  Pehmift,  Hffdrophi*, 
the  Vtper$,  and  the  Lgthifert—fi  fwithout  TeDomoat  teetli), 

Awphislxtuas,  the  CUmbt^rs  or  Boas,  and  the  Colubnrs. 

l  iie  second  clas5,  Icliihyoid  or  Nudipelliferous  Amphi- 
bians, is  coniixwcd  of  four  orders:— 

i.  Thti  Batrachians,  divided  into  two  suborders  —  a 
(Aquiparous),  Rana,  &c.;     (Dorsigeroui),  FifO, 

%,  Tbo  ■J^eiuiotau/rimt  or  Salamanden. 

S.  The  aMABvgami  or  Traa  Ampbibitos  {Pnkus, 


A.  The  Pieudnpfudiant  (Ceecilia). 
Mr.  John  Edward  Gray  publ:-l^r  1.  in  1825.  his  Synopsi* 
of  the  Genera  of  Reptilet  and  Amphibia,  in  the  AnnaU  of 

rhilosophy.  He  considers  tlic  Reptiles,  or  scaly-skinned 
group,  and  the  Amphibto,  or  nakea-skinned  group,  as  dis- 
tinct classes. 

Tba  elaaa  BtpHlkt  ara  thtia  dafloed Body  corarad  with 
aealaa  or  bard  plataa  imbeddad  hi  tha  akin ;  IiaaTk  with  two 

auricles  and  one  ventricle,  respiring  by  lungs.  The  blood 
is  cold;  the  windpipe  ringed;  the  ribs  are  perfect,  and 
there  are  several  vertebrse;  the  p<.nis  is  ilistinct,  some- 
tiiaea  double,  llie  egg  is  cov«fred  with  a  shell,  mostly 
1  in  the  body  of  the  mother. 

w  MsiMtss«tmMi  6uAm^UHm: 


The  orders  of  the  Reptilia  are  divided  into  two  twetiona 

1. 

Bodv  ouvered  mth  imbedded  hard  piaiee. 
Kara  closed  with  a  valve    •    .    •    .  EmydosaniL 
Bata  naliad,  ndvalaia   .   *   •   •   .  Sanri. 

2. 

Body  covered  with  scaUt,  or  two  large  shields 
Legs  2  — 4  weak;  eurs  nuked     .    .    .  SaurophidiL 

L*gs  (I ;  cars  0  Ophidii. 

Lcga  4;  body  covered  with  two  shiekU  .  Cbelouii. 
Mr.  Gray  then  remarks  that  '  Mr.  Maclcay,  in  his  exeal* 
lent  Hora  Kntomoiogiem,  has  observed  that  I  ha  order  of  thia 
classappearstoaMumaneircular  disposition ;  the  most  visibla 
braak  in  thia  anaogamaint  ia  in  the  pauaga  between  tha 
anakei  end  the  tortoiaei ;  ftr  the  eonneet ion  between  the 
latter  order  and  the  crocodiles  must  he  visible  to  every  one, 
if  they  only  eonsull  Shaw's  figures  of  tho  Tettmio  .s'Tpen- 
ttna,  and  compare  it  «ali  that  i  f  tlie  crocodile,  for  it  is  in 
foul  a  crocodile  with  a  nhurtened  body,  oovarad  with  united 
instead  of  distinct  shields,  and  a  bird'a  beak.    Tbo  ] 


from  the  crocodilea  to  tlie  liaarda  by  naeof  of  tha  tatoniton 
haa  been  long  known  to  nataraUata,  who  hate  often  eonri> 

dered  the  latter  as  species  of  the  former  genus;  and  even 
LinniBus  placed  tbom  in  tha  tame  section  of  his  (,'eriiis 
Lacerta.  The  Seines  have  always  been  placed  in  ilie  same 
genus  or  group  with  the  lisards;  but  their  affinity  with  the 
slow-worms  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Linnnus, 
who  observes  that  the  Lacerta  Chaleidee  is '  Media  inter 
Lacertas  et  Angues,'  and  the  union  of  the  genera  SetntM^ 
Angmt,  and  Amphitbcena  into  an  ordotr  altWMiffb  it  haa  not 
been  done  by  any  zoologist  that  I  am  aware  of,  appean  to 
be  ^trictlv  natural,  for  the  feet  in  this  order  exist  in  such 
variouii  degrees  of  development,  that  the  being  with  or 
without  them  appears  to  bo  only  a  family  or  generic  cha- 
racter, and  not  ordinal.  LinnsDus  placed  the  genera  Tortrix 
and  Bryx  of  the  true  serpcnta  aa  apecies  of  hia  genua 
AnguU,  tbua  ahowing  that  he  eoniioered  them  ea  neatly 
atlied.  So  fiur  the  passage  fhnn  ene  order  to  tfie  other  haa 
been  very  easy  and  gradual ;  and  indeed  sometimes  I  ha\'e 
been  doubtful,  aa  in  the  last  case,  to  which  order  I  should 
refer  tlie  genera.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
general  structure,  that  there  f»3ii9ts  an  allinily  between  the 
tortoises  and  the  snakes ,  hut  tlie  (;enus  that  exactly  unites 
them  is  at  present  unknown  to  European  naturalists,  which 
is  not  astonishing  when  we  consider  the  immense  number 
of  undcscribed  aniniala  which  are  dailjf  ooeurrinff.  Mr. 
Marleay  tfaousht  that  theae  two  mim  night  be  ofHted  b* 
rnran.,  i  f  r,>'ii,  i  ionffirolli-i  (the  long-necked  tortoise)  of 
Shaw;  bul  ibe  laniily  to  which  tin*  animal  liclongs  appears 
to  he  the  one  which  unites  this  class  to  the  croco<iile:  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  speculate  frutu  the  pecuharitte^  of  stnic- 
lare  whidi  I  have  ooserved,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
union  wUI  moat  probably  take  place  by  some  newly  diaoo- 
vered  genera  aillied  to  the  marine  or  fluviatile  ■oO'Mhined 
turtles  and  the  marine  serpent.' 
Mr.  Gray  then  proceeds  to  develop  his  system  as  follows: 
$  1.  Body  covered  tcilh  imbedded  hard  plates;  left 
distinct.  Jit  for  toathng.     Loricate,  Grcqr,  not 


,      Order  I.  Emi/doxauri ,  Blainv. 

Earidosedby  two  longitudinal  valves;  anus  longitudinal; 
body  covered  with  large  imbedded  plates  ;  tongUR  short, 
ad n ate;  leg^  ibur;  toei  four  before,  five  behind;  sternum 
long ;  claTiolaa  none;  Inaga  not  ezlended  to  the  abdonen; 
Itping  in  or  near  waUr. 

Families :  1.  CrocedHSdm.  2.  IchtkyoiaurHm.  3.  Bt' 

siri>iauridtf. 

Mr.  Grav  thinks  tinu  Megalosaurus  of  Buckland  is^  per* 
faapi^alliea  lethis  order. 

Order  IL  Sauri,  Bleinv. 
Drum  of  the  eoTs  naked  or  covered  with  alcin ;  anna  fnniB' 

verse;  body  covered  with  Vn  _ c  rr.d  small  imbedded  scales; 
legs  four,  toes  tue,  bvtbrc  and  U^hind;  siernura  short* 
clavicles  dist  uk  i ;  Innge  extended  into  the  abdomen ;  IMug 
mostly  on  land. 

^  1.  Tongue  not  extensile.    Ascalabota,  HerrenL 
Families:  1.  Stelliomda.  2.  Geehotidee. 

^U.  Tongue  extfiuUe,  Sarnie  Merrem. 
Families:  3.  n^mmMdif,   4.  Laeertun^m,    9.  GM* 
mteleonidft. 

Order  HI.  SninojJiidii,  Grav. 
.   Drum  of  tbo  ear  deep-seated,  partly  covered 
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tahor  tiansvene  valve  or  by  the  skin ;  eyes  furnubed  with 
kHttitiidiiiftl  eyelids ;  skin  covered  with  uniftnn  intliricato 
MMM^  or  ringK  «f  square  plates;  f(Mt  tipoif  or  inir,  small, 
vetk,  Mmetfanwirantiug ;  occipital  ooDdyletlme-eQt;  lun^ 
two,  iinequa).  or  rarely  only  one ;  ossa  qmdnte  OM  on  oacii 
side  ;*  upper  tnoxilla  immoveable. 

( I.  Boefy  covered  with  imbricate  tcaUf ;  onw  Iraw- 
ptntt  not  tmmdmd;  tmgue  exWutiU, 
Familief ;  1.  SnneidW,  Grajr.  2.  AiipMm. 

$  II.  firxly covered wiAvUrieaUimWektBl)  tcaU$i 

anus  terminal. 
Ftmily:  3.  Tf/j'filopi'der,  Gray. 

&  III.  Body  covered  with  ringt  qf  square  tcaU$. 
Fan^ai:  4.  AmpUaimmdm,  Gisy.  5.  CHakUidm. 

Onlcr  IV.  Ophtdii,  ^nngn.    (Serpente^,  Ltrin.f 

Tlie  drum  of  tiiu  ear  waiUing;  eym  destUute  uf  the  third 
lid ;  skin  covered  with  imbricate  scalen  or  plates;  feet  none; 
obest  aad  blade>boDW  wanting ;  ribs  encuxling  the  bodyi 
body  of  tlia  Tertebm  uaiting  by  a  convex  and  a  conoMO  tur> 
Ace;  the  ot  tympuvia  or  pedicel  of  die  lower  jov  move- 
ab!e^  end  suspended  to  enodier  similar  bone  or  mastoid, 
attachc'l  t  I  tlie  skull  only  by  ligaments.  The  branches  of 
the  jaw  only  united  togetner  by  Tifjuments,  so  as  to  let  them 
separate  more  or  less  from  each  other,  and  allow  the  atiimal 
10  swallow  large  bodies ;  the  palatine  arches  moveable,  armed 
with  aberp  recurved  leedi. 

$  I.  Upper  jawt  with/ang»9iUif»  VeiMtL  (Teaemtl 

must  be  meant.) 
Fanrilies:  I.  Crotalid(P.    2.  I'iperidee. 

f  If.  UpfH'r  ^aw  mt/t  teeth,  and  with  or  without 
fungi  ;  riiytparout. 
Femihoi:      Hifiridee.    4.  Coluhridrf    5.  Boida. 

OriU  r  V.  Chelonii.    (TesHidmaU,  Oppel.) 
Body  short,  enclosed  between  two  borixontal  shields,  with 
the  head,  neck,  tailt  end  four  legit,  pewiiix  out  between : 
mouth  toothtesa,  often  covered  with  a  homy  bill;  tongue 
short. 

^  I.  Feel  and  head  retractile  into  the  caraaice; 
carapace  «oli'i4  eavtnd  mtM  ikomy  aealn.  Oiyp- 

t«j)odi. 

Femiheii:  1.  TestudinidtB,  2.  finyd&fcp.  Bell. 

$  IL  Feet  and  head  not  or  only  partly  retractile  into 
tkBeewwace;  cttrt^XKe  moitly  tojt.  Gymnonodi. 
Families:  S.  THotqieute.    4.  ^pkarpdeB,    i,  CMo- 

niadee. 

Our  limits  have  compelled  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
orders  and  famihet :  the  subfamili^  the  genera,  aad  their 
«ubdivii»ions  as  marked  out  Mr. Qny  mil  be  gtveit  under 
their  respective  heeds. 

The  following  table  of  tfie  uSiDi^of  Reptilao  b  given  by 
this  «oolop;ist : — 

Normal  Groups.  Anneciant  Grotgu. 

Order  t—Smm. 

1.  Stcllionida".  3.  LacertinidsB. 

2.  Geckotidie.  4.  Chamaleonid«i 

9,  Tupinambidm. 

Ori»  IL—Emydosaurt.  , 
1.  CrocoddiOs.  3.  Plesiosauridte. 

S.  4.  IdtthyoeMiridm. 

5.   

Order  111.— Chelomi. 
I.  Testudinid«.  3.  Trionycids. 

St,  Bmydidm.  4.  SpbaigidB. 

5.  C»rettid«  (Clutoiiiada  ij. 

Orderly.— OpAidii. 
1.  Ccotalid*.  3.  Hydnd*. 

9.  Viperidm.  4.  Colubiids. 

6.  Boidaa. 

Order  \  .—Saurophidit. 
t.  Soinddm.  9.  Typhlopside. 

a.  AnpUdiMw  4.  AmphiabmiidMi. 

5.  ChaleidB. 

The  class  Amphibia  are  thus  defined :  —Body  with  a  soft 
naked  skin ;  heart  with  one  aurieleand  one  Tontricle ;  respir- 
ing \(y  lungs  and  gillcaitd  ofUm  by  longs  only  whenperftet; 


claws  none ;  head  mieulative  to  the  vertebra  by  two  eon- 
dyles.  Blood  cold;  windpipe  ttembnaaseons;  ribe i 


*  Ooa»Mi  ij 
■a  M  (aMtnitiaii. 


as  wan  ss 


or  veiT  short  and  imperfeet;  em-skia  membranaceons. 
Animd  often  changes  its  fern  and  hsMt  during  growth ; 

egL^s  fecundated  after  ihev  are  doiiosiTwl,  Imtcbed  in  the 
Water  wheie  they  are  laid.  They  do  nut  only  differ  from  tilt 
perfect  animal  by  having  gills,  but  they  ofii  i  li  tnge  their 
external  and  miernal  conformation,  and  generally  gain 
lega. 

The  following  era  the  orders  and  fiunilies  under  which 
Mr.  Gray  arnmges  the  geoeta: — 

$  1.  Undergoing  trannformation  ;  giUt  deeiduoit*  ; 
eyelid*  three,  diattnct';  spiraclet  none.   Mutabilia,  Gray. 
Ti  l  larva  elongated,  respiring  by  deciduous  gills. 

Order  I.  ^noiira^  Dum.  (Salientia,Laur.i  Batraehians, 
BbiUT.). 

Families:  1.  Ranida  (subfamilies  Hylina,  Jbimra, 
Bombinatorina),  Piprtm  {l^ifiami),  Bu/onina, 

Order  II  thwUa,  Dum.  (Caudata.  OppeL;  Pseudo- 
saurii,  BlaiUT.)* 

Family :  2.  Salamandridcp. 

}  11.  Not  undergoing  any  tran^ormation ;  gill  none 
or  permanents  eyiidt  tutos  tfiraekt  di$Hmt»  Amphi 
pneuata. 

Order  III.   (Sirenes,  Linn.) 
Families:  3.  Sirsprnto  (snbfimiilies  AttfsAid,  Sertmaa, 
(Sirenina?).  4.  AmpMumidm, 

Order  IV.  ( Apoda,  Merrem ;  Pheudopbidii.  Blamv.) 

Family:  5.  Cteciltad^. 

In  IS31  the  same  author  published,  in  Griffith's  Cuvier 
(voL  iz.)i  •  'Synopsis  of  the  Species  of  R^tUei^'  in  which 
he  made  some  allenttons  in  his  flnt  dsssifleation.  He  titete 

places  the  order  Te.Muduiata  in  the  (ir-1  o  ri  in  {Culn- 
phracta),  and  distributes  tlic  ijeiiera  i.luj  I.  ut  the  same 
manner  adopted  by  him  in  h;s  M-parale  publication,  'Sy- 
nopsis iieptihum,'  where  he  particularly  treats  of  the  Che- 
hniant.  In  the  liccond  section  {SquamBMh»  arranges  the 
Saurians,  Ophisaurians,  and  Senients. 

Fur  the  Saurians  be  adopts  Wmler'sdi^iona, depending 
on  the  form  of  the  tongue  and  the  mraner  hi  which  the 
teeth  are  placed  in  the  jaws. 

Tlie  Amphibia  are  still  classed  separately  in  the  second 
npcUon  (Amphipiemia),  whieli  undergoes  no ihetamurphobis, 
are  placed  the  Protei,  comprehetid  ng  Hypoehton,  Menn- 
branchu*,  Phyllidra,  or  Siredon,  Siren,  to  which  Mr.  Gray 
approximates  the  Pseudobranchiatu,  Amphiuma,  to  which 
he  anproximatts  the  Abranchiane  {Froionopiit,  Barton), 
and  Ine  CeeetUet  {Siphonops,  Wagler;  Ichthyosis,  Fitzing  ; 
and  Bpicrium.  Wagler). 

In  the  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  qf  the  Brtlish  Muxpum 
(1 840),  Mr.  Gray  has  again  ccinsideralily  modified  hismethcj  l, 
and,  as  we  thmk,  impi  oved  it.  The  Reptilia  forming  the 
(hild  claas  are  dans  arranged. 

$  I.  Squamata. 

Order  I.  Sauria. 

A.  Leptr>shixf:(r. 
Families:  I.  Monitoridte.  2.  Helodermidee.  3.  Teidof. 
4.  Lacertinidte.  5.  Zonurid<r.  6.  Cercosauridce.  7.  Chi- 
roeoiidef,  &  ChamataiuidsB,  a.  Chalcideg.  10.  Seimd- 
dm*  II.  G^fnutflpiUikaAMuieP.  \%.  Pygop^im,  I3.JUI«A»- 
wdtt.  lA.  AooHlkuUt.  li.Typhiopstdtg, 

Bb  I\tcl^fgloss<B, 
Families:  ir>.  Oocfoljdb,  17./«inaaA».  18., 
19.  ChamteleonidtB. 

Order  II.  Ophidia. 

A.  J'enen')<!ir 
Families ;  1.  Crotalidtt.   'i.  Fifertdee. 

R.  Innocua. 

Families:  3.  Colubridat,  4.  d.  Hydridm. 

ilL  Gataphiaota. 

Order  III.  Chetonia. 
Families:  1.  Testudinidee.    2.  Mmydet.    3.  Chclyda 
4.  XWonyeidlv.  5.  CMtmiadm, 

Order  IV.  BnydoMttri. 

Family:  CrocodUidee. 

Order  V.  Amphialiaiuia. 

Families:  L^tgimttkidm,  2.  GWrofM*.  t^Ampku 

Dtgnadee. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Pftri*  collection,  that  of  tbe 
Bniish  Museum  is  more  rich  in  Reptilia  tl'.an  any  other 
public  or  private  museum. 

MM.  Caru^and  I'tcinushave,  in  their  zoological  arrnnge- 
meot,  adopted  very  nearly  the  classification  of  MwraBI  IHld 
the  ^nriplea  of  Oken  for  the  Reptile*. 

In  the  method  propoMd  by  Dr.  Harlan,  in  the  '  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.'  he 
adopt!  the  four  wders  of  Batraehicm$,  Opfudiant,  Sauriant, 
and  Chelonians. 

The  Batrachians  are  divided  into  three  sections,  or  sub- 
)r(ler«.  according  to  the  respiratory  functions.  In  the 
Grit  suborder  the  opercula  are  indicated  by  a  she  in  tbe 
cuticle,  aa  in  Antphimw  «nd  MtHopemtU  In  the  accmd 
division  the  peniateol  bcikiiehte  pteiMil,  and  them  vn 
many  ilita  in  the  skin  of  the  neeh ;  this  dnision  ineladet 
Sj'ren  (3  species)  and  Mcnobranrlnts  (1  sporios).  In  the 
third  the  species  have  lungs  only  in  lliu  udull  btuto.  so  that 
tlu' brunchisB  and  their  sliis disappear;  the  tail  i-sper^i'-icnt, 
and  there  are  teeth  in  both  jaws  {.Stdaauuuk^  Tnion, 
Frogt,  and  Toad*). 

la  the  diehotaoMMii  or  bioary  method  impoMd  by  ICr. 
Raverih  tmkttfMeiU  Magtaine\  there  »  little  more  to 
be  observed  than  that  the  labours  of  pteeediue  writers, 
especially  Mcrrem,  are  carried  out  in  it,  as  indeed  he  him- 
ttif  allows. 

The  '  Neuo  ClaiisiGcation  der  Rcpliiien'  of  Fitzinger  was 
published  at  Vienna,  in  182C.  Tliis  work,  the  result  of 
much  anetomical  and  pbjrsiological  study,  has  always  held  a 
prominent  place  in  the  history  of  Herpetology,  and  its  leed- 

■■■^  principles  will  bo  seen  >n  the  following  table  :— 

CmhU.        OmOtM.         Tun  IS.  FAHailiS. 

CatattoldM, 
iooldM, 

iilci. 

Ltidtix . 

^A.  TtiouycliuUe*. 


(1.  Catattold* 
2.  TetltidiDO 
3.  Eiiivloulc 
4.  Cln-Uiiid 
fik  Tiiouvcliu 


tt.  Urtnta 


in. 


MV.  N«d> 


ft.  IghtbywMraUM 

1  7'  Cro<'odilirid«>. 

a.  AMklabetaidM.  9.  ChaMl«o- 
bUm.  M.  hmwrtdw.  IL  Dta- 
■■BPtiia    11:  Anmoidei.  13. 

■oUlw.  IK.  <MtUauiot>le<  16. 
0>hIbHqMii.  ^.  AmcHUdta. 
IS.  iMMMUaib  Ml  iMh— ^ 
M.  Aii«nlMidn.    tl.  Anph<«- 

bmnoideit.  22.  Tvpltlopald^-i. 
23.  (iymDoplhalmcAiiei.  '.4.  Ily- 
•iuidei.  S&.  i'ythoooidM.  A. 
Calnlmiid**.  S?.  Bunaioidn. 
28.VI)wtatdet.  «.  CnlaloldM 
-    (Savnaai  and     ""■  "  * 

90.  CmriUoidM. 


V.  MMlaMUa 


IT*  nnwHUB'  oa. 
34. 
vr.  laomite- 1 U 
MHa  .  An 


31.  RanoHln. 
:<!.  HufuooilM, 

33.  Uumbi 

34.  Fi| 


a?.  H 


concavity  of  the  jaw,  which  comprises  three  tnles.  diftin- 
guished  by  the  structure  of  the  feet.  1,  Oiacopoda,  or  tboso 
with  fln  shapcd  feet;  2,  Steganopods,  or  those  with  move- 
able toes,  united  by  a  loose  membrane ;  and  3,  the  Tlyfo* 
podt,  or  those  whose  toes  are  imraovtjable,of  the  same  length, 
and  enveloped  in  the  skin  of  the  feet. 

II.  The  Crocodiles  consist  of  the  Caimans  iChaiwta), 
the  true  Ctooodiles  (OooodSilM),  and  the  OaTials  {.Ram. 
pkottoma)'.  and  here  ha  wonld  place  the  fossil  genera 
Tr!r(niauru9t  SKMeoMMw,  StmneeiMbu^  and-iV)^ 

sail  r  us. 

III,  The  Lizards.  These  consist  of  four  families:  1, 
the  PtatvgloHce,  or  those  whose  tongue  is  fleshy,  flat,  and 
free  at  the  top;  2,  Aic^^/iasnr,  those  whose  tongue  is  thick 
and  nearly  entirely  adhctent  to  the  ooncavity  of  the  jaw; 
3,  AntetnMOglonee,  whose  tongue  is  slender,  f  ree,  and  ex> 
tensile,  hut  is  not  enclosed  in  a  shiath  at  its  base' ;  4, 
Thecn^/iissfP,  whoso  exsertilo  tongue  enters  at  its  base  into 
a  kind  Lif  ^hL■a1ll. 

The  ^vncra  belonging  to  this  order  are  extremely  numo 
rous,  and  some  of  the  families  are  divided  into  tribes  ae 
cording  to  the  form  of  the  bod  v,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
teeth  are  disposed  upon  the  edfse  of  the  jaws. 

ly.  The  Serpentt,  consisting  but  of  one  llnnily,  comprise 
ninety-seven  genera. 

V.  Tho  Orvets  {Anffuit),  consisting  but  of  one  family, 
comprehend  the  genera  Aconiias,  C/iirotes,  Chalets,  Le- 
pidotternoti,  Amphitbttna,  and  Blanut. 

VI.  The  Cttatiett  consisting  also  but  of  one  &mily  (//«• 
dr<rogloutt),  comprise  the  genera  SfjpAonopt,  (keciHa, 
and  kpierium). 

VII.  The  Ratuevn  divided  into  two  familcs,  the  Aglostet 
and  the  PhaneroglosKe. 

VIII.  Tlie  Ichlhyofh-s,  comprehending  but  out  family 
Hedraoglox$<g)  consist  of  tho  genera  Amphiuma,  Sircdon 
(Axolotl),  IlyjxKthun  (Proteus),  Necturut,  Menobranchut, 
and  Siren. 

In  1832.  Prafeasor  Uiiller  of  Bonn  published  his  .fici- 
triige  fur  Anuhme  tmd  ffaiurguehiekte  der  Amphiftien, 

( Z<'i tschri/t  fur  Phy<!iolr)^i->  rnn  Tirdfinann  uiid  Trevi- 
raniw,  Heidelberg).  Much  iiilerL-stuii;  detail  iclatiiif;  to  the 
history  of  reptiles  is  here  entered  into,  but  the  I'roft  -sor 
treats  more  especially  r>f  the  Batrachiaim  and  Serpent*. 
He  divides  tbe  Amphibia  into  two  great  orden,  oonsiatiag 
of  tho  scaly  and  tbe  naked. 


Seedy  Amphibia. 
Occipital  condyle  simple 
True  ribs        •  . 
Auriele  of  the  heart  don 

ble       .       .  . 

Internal  ear  with  round 
and  oval  feiiestrse 

With  a  distinct  cochlea 

Penis  of  the 
pie  or  double 

Noi 


In  1828,  Rilgen's  classification  of  Reptiles  appeured  in 
tbe  'Nova  Acta  Nat.  Cur.,'  to  wbioh  we  refer  those  of  our 
.  iwhomaT  wish  to  consult  it  This  elassifleatfoQ  is 

t  much  attended  ta  Not  that  it  is  inexact,  but  the  anthor 
particulan  under  one  general  denomination  to  ex- 
cess; and  his  nomenclaturi!  is  nbsulutcly  forbidding.  The 
wonls  Chersr,p/io/nitiphidci\  Hydropholidophides,  and  Coco- 
jholidiyphidex,  used  to  designate  groups  of  Serpents:  and 
HdallipoilobulracAians,  Phyllopodobatrachiant,  and  Didae- 
lylobalrathiaM,  to  distinguish  groups  of  FroRs  and  Toads, 
OBur  be  taken  «•  eiamples  of  theterms  Atlmeatedby  Ritgen. 
end  he  u«es  some  still  lem  eophonoos.* 

Wagle,  ,  whose  early  and  violent  death  deprived  loolopicnl 
science  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  published  hu 
'  Naturalischcs  Sy^Ienl  der  A mnhibien,' founded  upon  the 
oinauatioa  of  the  auimals,  at  Munich,  in  1830. 
Jo  this  system  the  dmpkMa  oonsistof  eight  ctders:— 

I.  The  Tortoisee.  II.  Tho  Crocodiles.  HI.  The  Lizards. 
IV.  Tbe  Serpents.  V.  The  Orvois.  VI.  The  Cwciliio. 
▼II.  Tbe  Frogs  ;  and  VIII.  The  Ichthyodes. 

The  Tortoisee  {Tettudinfs)  consist  of  but  one  fismily, 
Bedrteoglotter,  having  the  tongue  attached  to  the  whole 

*  It  l>  uid  that  n  its«n  raoanl  thia  may  u  •  tly  aatire  od  tha  iDereuiB( 
'Hitiy  of  iMtimUaU ;  ll  lo,  it  MCMi  lo  Ba««        k  iwrikKia  )<>k*,  Ot  wbieb 
«bo  ruodiict  the'  A'ora  Adm  wmm  dnaasdi  fcr  Uwy  ViiaUA  U  ia 
aod  to  it  tuM  b«*a  MUliMtkf  asifailili^ 

P.O.  Me.lSlB* 


No  brancbia 


Naked  Amphibia. 

Oocipital  condyle  double. 
None  or  mdimentai. 

8ingle.t 

Oval  only. 
None. 

None. 

llostftequently  a  distinet 

metamorphosis. 
Distinet  branchiiD.or  with 

persistent  or  notper* 

manent  holes. 


Skin  scaly,  scuiehnoned 
or  cuirassed       ,  Naked. 

Professor  MiiUer  divides  the  Ssrpante  m  aoeordanee  with 
their  anatomieal  stmelnw« 

The  MerorlMtfft^  or  those  which  have  a  not  dilatable 
mouth,  correspond  voiy  nearly  lo  the  Homoderms  of  M. 
Dunit'ril.  Tliiy  are  separated  into  four  families:  1,  the 
Amphisbatnnidji';  2,  the  T)/pUopiH${  9,  the  Vn^peUlt- 
ceans ;  4,  the  Tortricins. 

The  second  suborder  (Mticro<itomes)  corresponds  with  the 
Heterodermt  of  M.  Dumiril.  Xheae  are  diTided  into  seven 
families:  1. the  Otfgodenta  1 9. the  JToiMfoMfo  (Ifti^  fce.); 
3,  the  leodtmit  (Boa,  Pieudoboa,  &c.) ;  4.  the  Hetfrodontt, 
{Dendrophie,  Coronella.  &c.) ;  6,  Amphibolet  (Dryojthit, 
'  Dipsas,  &c.) ;  6,  tho  Antiochaltnans  ( Hongarut,  Nuja,  6s.c.) ; 
and  7,  (he  serpents  with  three  sorts  of  teeth,  aod  in  whieb 
all  the  mandibular  teeth  are  peribnted  aild 
{Elapt.  Scytale,  CrokUuh  &0.). 

*  Thif  i(  a  laurold  6th. 

t  IMiy. '  Edinlmrgh  Dew  P]ulo«up)iIc  it  Jooroa].'  1828,1  . 

•otel*  in  th«  Toad  and  Vnf ;  aad  he  U  caBSrawd  by  Mmto  lldal-Aa|«ji 
ta  has  slwara  tlua  tinasii  ika  aariei*  in  ilia  « 
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The  work  is  ifti  li  iUu»tr«t*d,  especially  with  good  osteo- 
lOgical  and  other  anatomical  figures. 

In  1833,  the  first  part  of  Schiiu's  Naturgetchiehte  und 
MMcktngen  der  Replilien  was  publUhod  at  Loipsio :  in  1 834 
it  WM  ooncludod.  it  brings  down  tiw  infonnMion  to  th« 
time  of  lU  pnbliMtfon.is  well  digestsd  anii  wM  Oluatrated 
with  coloured  fl^uros  of  the  true  reptiles  and  amphibians, 
tnoetly  from  good  oriirmals.  but  sorae  from  nature,  and  will 
be  fi)iuul  very  usoful,  especially  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Mr.  Swaiiison  (Natural  Hiftory  of  PisAett  Amphibiatu, 
and  RepliUt,  in  Lardner's  Cyclopeedia)  plaeat  the  An^tkibia 
and  the  Reptilia  in  different  clasMs. 

He  gives  the  fullowinK  at  *•  natural  un  angemeat  of  the 
ctatt  of  amphibia,  according  to  Pfofeasor  Bell :'-» 

Order  I.  Amphipneura  ( Amphipnousta?)  (Protem,  Sire- 
don,  Mennhranrhun,  Siren,  P$fiidobrancluis).  Oifhr  II. 
Anoiifa  (Froj^',  and  Trtnds).  Order  III.  UrmiL'!;!  (Sii/amuri- 
dnna,  SaliunuiiJrd,  Tntorit'Ua.  Mol^c).  Oirlet  lV.  Al>i;il>- 
chia  (Mm<*poma.  AmjJuufnd).    Oi  Jer  V.  Apoda  {Ccccilia). 

The  same  author  givcH  the  foUowm^as  a  'Svnopiif  and 
Natural  AnaDgement  of  the  Cta«s  of  Rcptilia:' — 

Order  I.  EmyAenvim—CroeoditetiCrocodilm,  Champsa, 
Stenotaurus).  Order II.  Chelonides — 7br<otfe«( Families: 
Chelidridcc,  Crocodile  Torioiset;  Tc«tudinid;u,  Land  Tnr- 
toises  ;  Ktnvflir.  Kivrr  TnrluisrK ;  Titonycids,  Sqft  Tor- 
toises;  and  Cheloiii'la-*,  .S-'ti  Turtles).  Order  III.  Elano- 
saure^  ( Kualmsauib — F/.vA  Lizards  {Pletiotaures,  Icthyo- 
ttturet,  Stmrnce/'haius,  PterodacfyfuJ!).  Order  IV.  Ophidcs 
—  SerjJtiili  (Families:  Hydnniliid®,  Water  Serpents; 
Crotalide,  Bntonout  StrpaU*;  Uoluberidv,  Snaket  not 
poimmmu;  Anguidse,  SbiW'Wbrmt;  and  AmphiriiMoMtt, 
BHn:',  W  :  r  -s).  Order  V.  Saurc';— T/c  Lizards  (Fami- 
.ie*:  Cli  iiiixleonidai;  Iguanidw,  Thtrh-Tongued  Lizard* ; 
Lace  rt  id  EC,  SUndtf-T^gtud  iMorAf  Agamid«;  and 
ScincoidsB. 

In  the  same  year  Professor  Bell  published  his  interesting 
History  ^  British  SfpHlei,  He  considers  the  tUfUilia 
and  Ampmhia  at  diatiBot  claiHi»  and  juilifles  his  opinion 
by  a  reference  to  their  eharaetecSi  which  appear  lo  him  to 
be  sufficiently  marked  and  itnpcrtant  to  warrant  their 
lentralion. 

The  Reptiles  considered  in  Mr.  Bell'.'i  history  are  necessa- 
rily limited,  and  the  fainiho*  Chelimiadc,  Laeertid/r,  An- 
guida,  Colubridcr,  and  J  i/rrnleiP  are  the  only  groups 
noticed.  But,  in  hi*  Inlruductiun,  the  author  delivers  an 
opinion  which,  from  his  acknowledged  skill  in  this  branch 
of  natural  history,  is  worthy  of  all  reipeet.  and  which  is 
decidedly  adverse  to  what  has  been  called  the  Quinary 
system,  a  system  regarded  with  ;in  uiiCavouruble  eye  by 
Continental  zoologists  generally,  ami  i  y  many  in  our 
own  islands.  'Those,'  says  Professor  Belt,  'who  have 
made  the  most  philosophical  attempts  to  ascertain  the  na- 
tural system,  the  grand  and  harmonious  plan  upon  which 
all  organie  creation  is  believed  to  have  b«en  formed,  have 
concurred  in  eonsiderinc  the  B^tth'a  as  constituting  a 
irroup  of  equal  value  in  the  vertebrate  division  of  the  animal 
kiii^'liiin  .\i'!i  the  MammaUit  and  Birds.  It  may  be  safely 
prudiv iileti  mat,  if  the  sjslera  to  wiucii  I  more  parlicularly 
refer  be  true,  all  the  j^roups  of  equal  rank,  must  be  founded 
upon  characlcrs  of  equal  value  and  importance.  That  if, 
fn  instanee^  the  group  of.  Mammalia  and  that  of  Birds  be 
equal  to  each  other,  each  of  the  other  elasses— that  is 
to  say.  every  other  group  of  the  same  rank— must  be 
equal  to  each  other;  aiid  also,  that  the  subordinate  groups 
in  each  of  these  classes  must  cvhibit  the  same  mutual  rela- 
tions in  every  case.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  in  one 
class  m  called  two  ordinal  groups  exhibit  as  great  a  discre- 
pancy m  their  relative  plan  of  organization  as  any  two 
classes  do,  then  the  relation  of  the  former  to  dther  of  the 
latter  is  not  and  Oinnot  be  the  same  as  that  wbleh  exists 
between  the  latter  two.  Yet  in  this  ]n«di«aineDt  stand  the 
three  ftiat  dasses  of  the  VM^rala,  the  relation  of  the 
Mammalia  and  Birds  beint;  much  stronger  and  more  ob- 
Tiuus  than  ihoip.oi'  the  Reptilia  toeitber,  and  the  two  t'roups 
nf  the  latter  wiiich  I  ha\e  just  sketched,  the  Torloiifx  and 
the  Serpents,  beinj?  nearly  or  quite  as  fur  removed  by 
their  structitfc  from  each  other  as  the  Birds  arc  from  the 
Mammatia.  The  mode  of  reproduetion  is  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  oonsequenoe  to  this  view  of  their  ttlatiom ;  and  here 
we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  close  approkimatiOD  httween 
the  RepHlia  and  the  Birds  themselves. 

'These  considerations  appear  to  nn'  lo  i  \];ibit  insur- 
aoantaMe  objections  to  the  oonsisteocy  and  unity  of  tlie 


Qu.aas)  viri  au^ement,  as  representing  a  unifoim  and  per- 
fect plan  or  system  upon  v^hich  the  ammal  kmgdoin  was 
created ;  and!  cannot  believe  that  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  even  striking  and  important  eoinekfcnccs,  which  appear 
on  a  partial  view  to  prove  iia  truth,  are  sufficient  to  ominter- 
balance  the  ovidenoe  of  its  inconsistency  which  I  have  just 
adduced.* 

But  the  Professor,  not  wiihuut  reason,  as  it  apjicars  to  us, 
goes  further.  'The  relalions  of  these  j^ioujii'  (he  lias  been 
contrasting  the  widely  different  forms  in  some  of  the  groups 
o(  Reptiles)  'seem  almost  tosetall  the  established  principlcn 
of  classiflcatiofi  at  defUncoi  nor  is  there  anyone  system 
hitherto  promuiyuted  whieb  appears to  n«  satislbetonly  to 
solve  the  difficulty.' 

Professor  Bdl  thus  arranges  the  class  Ampkfbikt:'— 

Ord.T  1.  Anoura  {Rami,  Jlyla,  Bufo,  Sec.)-   Order  II 
Urodi  !a  [Saiamandrina,  SulMiiaiiJra,  Molge).    Order  III. 
Ami  liipiieusia    [Proteus,    Sir>ti,    Menobratuhus,  &c.). 
Older  I  v.  Abranchia  (3/e«opo;Ha,  JHi/^<iuwia,  filcj.  Order 
V.  A  pud  a  {('eecilia). 

Mr.  Bell  states  that  he  does  not  offer  this  amngaiBent 
either  as  wholly  original  or  as  ahsohitely  natural;  Vit  b* 
adds,  that  it  appears  to  him  to  be  less  M^MttonaUe  tlian 
the  others  which  have  been  proposed. 

We  confess  that,  after  some  cunsideration  and  examina- 
tion, we  do  not  think  that  the  organic  differences  between 
the  true  Reptiles  and  the  Amphibia,  as  they  are  termed, 
arc  sufficient  to  warrant  a  aquuration  into  two  distinct 
classes.  The  AmfliAia  nay  he  eonsiderad  as  a  division  or 
subdasa;  hut  it  is  too  much,  in  our  opinion,  to  say  that  • 
Salamander  (AifatMMdhi)  and  a  Sud  Uiard  (^eirla 
ttgiUili  hetong  to  different  oloiist.  * 

Organiiation. 

Motility. — The  motion  of  Reptiles  is  as  various  as  their 
structure,  and  exhibits  a  great  aiversity.  particularly  in  the 
modes  of  progression.  The  slow  march  of  the  Land  Tor* 
toise.  the  paddling  of  the  Turtles,  the  swimming  and  walk- 
ing of  the  Crocodiles,  the  Newts,  and  the  Protei,  the  agility 
of  the  Lttards,  the  rapid  serpentine  sdvsnee  of  the  Snakes, 
the  leaping  of  the  Frogs,  ofTer  a  wirU-ly  extended  scale  of 
motion.  If  we  add  the  vaulting  of  the  Drains  and  the  flying 
of  the  Pterodactyles,  there  is  hardly  any  in  >de  of  animj 
progression  which  is  not  lo  be  found  among  the  Reptiles. 

Sensibility.— TXw  senses  in  general  are  well  developed  in 
this  class.  Touch,  taste,  smell,  bearing,  and  sight  are  pn- 
eeat  in  a  degree  in  all,  tirauvh  much  more  highly  developed 
in  some  than  in  others,  fn  Ti/phlops,  for  instance,  the 
eyes  are  hardly  visible,  and  m  PnAeu^  tlie  development  qI 
the  ori;aii  of  si'.;ht  appears  to  he  at  itn  minimum.  The 
Lizards,  Serpents  generally,  and  Frogs,  are  very  quick- 
sighted.* 

Respiration. — ^The  aiiration  of  the  blood  is  effected  va- 
riously, either  by  lungs  or  gills,  but  by  lungs  principalh-, 
aeeonung  to  the  condition  of  the  Reptile  or  Amphibian.  In 
the  terrestrial  Reptiles  the  air  is,  so  io  speak,  swallowed, 
and  in  some  an  absorption  of  air  as  well  as  water  (iothe 
Frost,  for  instance)  lakes  place  throujjh  the  skin. 

Nulrtti'in  :  Reproduction  of  Injured  Pirts. — Digestion 
IS  performed  very  slowly,  and  the  animals  of  this  class  are 
capable  of  very  long  fails.  In  many,  parts,  when  injured 
or  entirely  removed,  are  reprodneed.  In  the  Newts,  Isr 
taataneei,  an  entire  limb  and  even  an  «yu  ha*  been  replaced 

by  the  resources  oFthe  animal. 

Generatton. — The  Rejitiles  are  generally  oviparous  ;  but 
in  some  cas<>^,  those  of  the  Vip<^r,  the  Slow-Worm,  the  vivi- 
parous Lizard  iZtxitrtca  vimpcara),  for  instance,  they  ar« 
ovovi\i parous.  In  some,  again,  as  in  the  Frogs,  there  is  no 
intromiltent  male  organ ;  in  others,  as  in  the  Tortoises  and 
Serpents,  the  intromiltent  organ  is  of  considerable  sise. 

sMtloH,—lhm  dtelelon  w  Reptiles  is  as  variable  as 
the  very  variable  forms  of  the  animals  themselves.  Tn 
^mc,  the  Crocodile  for  instance,  the  gkult  i«  a  solid  bony 
mass  ;  in  others,  to  take  a  Python  or  a  B*)a  for  instam  e.  the 
cranium  is  compo'-ed  of  a  great  number  of  pieces  so  adapted 
as  to  admit  of  dislocation  tor  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
ddatation  of  parts  to  facilitate  the  deglutition  of  a  dispro- 
portioned  prey.  In  aome  the  ribs  are  so  highly  developod 
as  to  beoome  organs  of  motion  (the  Serpents) ;  in  otbors 
(the  Frogs),  the  ribs  are  entirely  nh<;cr.t  r  r  rudimental.  In 
aome  there  is  not  only  a  true  slemum,  but  also  a  sort  of 

•  Bxoeptilif  ki  ttwoMef 
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ibdominal  tternum,  appanaUir  piroduccd  by  the  otsification 
of  the  teadinoui  portWM  of  nttecti  tnu^tcles  (Crocodiles). 


In  others  there  is  no  sMRMUB  M  all,  tiioagh  the  ribs  are 
wit  developed  (Cbanarieora).   In  some  ttiere  are  fbur  well 

devtOoiied  anterior  and  po»'erii)r  exlri-mitics  (Tortoises  an  ' 
Sauriaiis)  ;  in  others  onlv  two,  and  those  not  well  developed 
(C})irote:j.  Bipes);  iQ  odiert  bou  whatever  (sone  of  the 
Ophidians). 

The  leaiding  differences  in  the  orcanintion  of  these 
miudbIs  an  indicated  under  the  acticlei  tvealing  of  tbcm 
in  diis  work;  but  in  the  bones  of  all  of  them,  whe- 
ther true  Reptiles  or  Amphthid.  tluTt-  is  a  pee-uli.u  iiy  of 
character  which  enablus  the  skilful  cdiuiiarativc  anuluiiust 
lit  pronounce  at  onco  that  a  bone  is  or  nut  the  bone  of  a 
Ueptilo.  This  is  of  no  smoll consequence,  for  it  hasenabled 
men  so  skilled  to  determine  the  class  to  which  some  of  the 
must  interesting  and  wooderftil  organie  temaina  detected 
by  the  geologist  and  pabMntologiit  belong. 

Foasii.  Enmua. 

Of  all  the  animals  which  the  wrecks  of  a  former  world 
cuiitatn.  Quae  exhibit  mure  striking,  more  gigantic  propur- 
iiuns  than  the  fossil  Reptiles.  As  far  as  this  work  has 
bitlierto  gone,  we  have  eodeavoured  to  make  some  of  these 
forms  (hmiliartoonrMBdeii[IanH¥(NiAV»M;  Iovanodon; 
MnoALOSAinura;  PtiiioaAtmus ;  Ptsrodacttlb  ;  &c]; 
and  we  shall  continue  to  add  any  that  may  in  future  claim 
attention.  Wc  shall  here  merely  remark,  that  there  is  rea- 
son for  believini;  that  Batracluans  of  jjigantic  dimensions 
once  inhabited  our  planet. 

REPUBLIC  is  derived  immediately  frptn  the  French 
ripublique,  and  ultimately  from  the  Latin  ret  publico.  The 
laiin  expression  rst  vuiiiea  is  defined,  by  iMeiolati,  to  he  i 
'res  eommonii  et  puDliea  dviiim  una  viventium,*  and  cor- 1 
re?(ponds  very  closely  with  the  English  word  commonwealth,  j 

used  in  itslar^;e8t  acceptation  for  a  pohtical  society.  The  I 
Latin  woiti  reg  publica  nii^ht  bo  applied  to  a  community 
under  a  moaarcbicai  government  i  thus  Augustus  is  said, 
in  a  paaaage  of  Capito,  a  Roman  lawyer,  to  bave  govtrned  i 
there*  /mbHea  (Gellius  xiii.  I2);  the  word  however  was 
more  applieable  to  a  society  having  a  popular  government 
than  to  a  society  having  a  monarchical  government;  lhu^ 
Cicero  denies  that  tUo  naino  of  r«#  jmfilica  can  be  properly 
^iven  to  a  rommunily  which  Ls  grievously  oppressed  by  the 
rule  of  a  single  man :  '  £rgo  illam  rem  populi.  id  est  rem 
pablicam,  quis  diceiiettunii.qttaniemdeliutc  uniusoppressi 
eiaeDt  univerf!;  neque^esset  onum  vinculum  juris,  neccon- 
aensuB  ac  loeielas  coetus,  quod  est  populos*  {D»  Rep.,  iii. 
30. 

A  republic  according  to  the  modem  usaye  of  the  word, 
signifies  apolitical  comnumity  which  is  not  under  tuunaichi- 
cal j^overnment,  or,  in  other  words, a  political  community  in 
which  one  person  dees  not  poiseas  the  entire  sovereign 
power.  I>r.  Johnson,  in  hie  dietionaiT,  dellnw  a  republio 
to  he  'a  stale  in  whidi  the  power  is  lodged  in  more  then 
one.*  Since  a  republic  is  a  political  community  in  which 
several  persons  share  the  sovereiG;n  power,  it  comprehends 
the  two  classes  of  aristocracieb  ami  ilemooracies,  the  differ- 
ences between  which  arc  explained  under  Aristocracy 
and  Dbmocracy. 

The  word  repute  is  sometimes  understood  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  dtmoenteif,  and  the  word  rtpubUean  is  considered  as 
equivalent  to  Mmoerat ;  but  this  reotrioted  sense  of  the 
words  appears  to  be  inacetuate;  fi»r  arisiocntUe  oommuni- 
tie.  -  as  S)  ii  ta,  Rome  in  carljr  tinsMi  and  Venieei,]iave 
always  U-en  e;illed  republics. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Monarchy  that  the  governments 
usually  styled  'limited  monarchies'  are  properly  aristocracies 
presided  over  by  a  king ;  and  consequently  ought  to  be 
rel!erred  lo  Ifaa  class  of  repubtics,  mm  not  to  that  of  mo- 
narehies,  in  whidi  they  are  oommonly  placed.  We  observe 
however  that  the  German  writers,  who  know  from  their 
personal  experience  the  cliaracter  of  ttlonan^hiea  strictly 
so  cal'.ed,  soiiietiines  I'orrectly  give  the  name  of  republican 
to  the  government  of  Eugland  hince  1 6ss,  aud  to  tbegovem- 
nent  of  France  since  1815. 

A  vast  deal  of  error  and  confusion  of  thought  (leading  to 
important  ptMlieel  consequences)  has  arisen  from  the 
capnciousaM  indistiiiot  usage  of  the  words  momtrdtfi  and 


rej'umr. 

RK  PUBLICATION.  [Will] 

REPULSIf>N  is  that  power  by  which  bodies  or  tbopar- 
tieles  of  bodies  am  made  to  recede  &om  one  another  Both 


attraction  and  repulsion  exist  in  all  the  particles  of  materia. 
AubstanoeSk  and  seem  to  be  properties  by  which  toose  parti' 
cles  act  upon  one  another  when  not  in  contact    The  cause 
I  of  tbese  ttelkMis  will  probably  be  fcr  ever  unknown  to  ns , 

'  an  !  tt ,  t(  rns  nrc  only  apjihcd  in  conformity  to  the  pheno- 
mena iL  xlii  uited.  At  all  sensible  distances,  bodies,  smafl  and 
great,  except  m  certain  states  with  respect  i  n  >  Iti  riicity  or 
magnetism,  attract  one  another;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
attraction  varies  invers«ly  as  thw  atgoare  of  the  distance  b^ 
tween  the  bodies.  But  the  pheoDniena  of  li^ht  and  of  elas' 
ticity  in  general,  Aow  that  at  distances  which  are  not  ap- 
prt  ciable  by  the  eye  (perhaps  such  as  are  lesa  than  Inon) 
both  attractions  and  repulsions  take  place. 

In  his  researches  concerning'  the  phenomena  of  light, 
Newtun,  having  brought  at  om  time  a  iiair.  and  at  another 
the  edge  of  a  knife,  near  a  small  beam  of  light  in  a  dark- 
ened ruom,  found  that  the  particles  of  light  were  nude  to 
deviate  from  the  rsetilinear  direction,  as  if  attraeted 
by  a  force  which  diminished  with  the  distance  of  the  ray 
from  the  hair  or  knife.  The  shadow  of  the  latter  was 
bordered  with  three  coloured  fringes,  of  which  the  neare-t 
to  it  was  formed  by  iutlecttMl  rays  passing  at  a  distance  rather 
greater  than  inch  from  the  knife-edge;  and  tbo  second 
and  third  fringes  by  rays  inflected  respectively  at  greater  dii« 
tances.  (Opticet,  lib.  iii.)  From  these  ^Mnomena  NiWton 
was  led  to  the  opinion  (which  he  proposes  as  a  query)  tha^  all 
material  bodies  might  be  assemblages  of  particles  in  equi- 
librio  between  their  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions.  Me 
imagined  also  that  a  subtle  rrther.  pervading  material  bodiis, 
was  the  immediate  agent  in  producing  such  attractions  or 
repulsions,  to^ccther  w  ith  all  t he  circumstances  of  cohesion, 
and  also  those  of  chemu  al,  magneticali  and  electrical  ae> 
tions.  The  phenomena  of  nature  aeeni  to  Justify  the  sup- 
position that  an  ssther  perrate  all  bodies ;  out  it  must  bo 
admitted  that  the  hypothesis  of  Newton  only  removes  the 
difiieulty  concerning  the  actions  of  the  particles  of  bodies  a 
step  further,  since  we  are  eouully  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
existetico  of  tho  powers  iu  tuoi>e  particles,  and  in  the  Nther 
ilsclf. 

The  rsalitv  of  a  disUnce  between  the  particles  of  bodies^ 
whether  solio,  fluid,  or  gaseous,  admits  of  no  question ;  for 

ti  e  differences  in  the  densities  of  thr-c  classes  of  bodies 
lau  only  be  conceived  to  arise  from  thu  iliiferent  extent  of 
the  intervals  between  the  particles.  By  the  process  of  cool- 
ing, all  bodies,  with  certain  exceptiuiis  in  particular  cases, 
become  contracted  in  volume ;  and  the  mixing  of  two  given 
volunea  of  differeut  Quids  (aa  water  and  sulphuric  add) 
pradooes  a  volume  lees  than  tha  sum  of  the  two  eepeiate 
vidumes.  These  elTects  manifestly  depend  upon  the  approach 
of  the  particles  lo  one  another,  and  are  therefore  inconsis- 
tent wttb  the  ntpposition  that  they  wam  or%hiBlly  ia  tuor 
tact. 

It  is  natural  to  ask  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  tnathema* 
tical  oantaetin  nature,  aitd  it  may  be  answered  that  wehavn 
no  eridenee  of  such  a  condition.  tCoassioN.]  Beaides  tha 

continual  diminution  of  volume  produced  in  the  cooling  of 
bodies,  the  Newtonian  experiment  of  pressing  a  convex 
lens  of  glass  upon  the  surface  of  a  j^lass  mirror  affords  evi- 
dence thai  the  lens,  at  the  point  of  nearest  approach,  and 
under  a  very  great  pressure,  is  not  in  contact  with  the  mir- 
ror; and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  distance  between 
them,  al  that  place,  is  then  not  less  than  sbo  inch.  (Robison, 
Mechan.  i%i7.)  It  seems  to  follow  that  a  vast  force  of  re- 
pulsion must  be  in  action  between  the  particles  of  bodies 
when  they  are  as  near  loj^eiher  us  mechanical  power  can 
bring  ilietu ;  and  it  can  be  easily  conceived  that  such  re- 
pulsive force  may  ha  tha  immediate  cauaa  of  tha  lensa- 
tion  of  touch. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mixture  of  certain  different  fluida 
produces  adiminutiun  of  volume,  butit  mustlMolMenrad  that 
a  contrary  effect  fre<|uently  takes  place.  Some  of  the  metals, 

wiien  mixed  togetlier  in  a  melted  state,  produce  a  volume 
greater  than  the  Kiini  of  the  component  volumes ;  and  melted 
metals,  on  Lecoruing  solid,  like  wateron being  frosen, expand 
in  volume.  The  latter  effect  may  arise  from  the  crystals,  on 
being  finnned,  placing  themselves  across  one  another  BO  as 
to  leave  eampatatively  large  intervals;  hnt  the  other  eaa 
only  be  eansed  either  by  a  diminution  of  the  atlnetiva  newer 
which  tho  particles  exert  on  one  another,  or  by  its  being 
changed  into  a  power  of  repulsion.  Unu  of  these  lattercir- 
cunistances  must  ul^o  be  the  cause  of  the  gre^i^  nugnienta- 
tion  of  volume  which  takes  place  when  the  cuuipunonlsof 
'    aradimnsMsaAftomenBhetlisr.  itis»aidi 
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if  the  parts  ofaa  ulefiant  gas  were  separated,  the  sum  of  the 
iK>paraie  volumes  would  be  four  tinios  as  great  as  ihc  vo- 
lume of  the  compound.  (Turner,  Elements  qf  Chemittry.) 

It  16  rii^ht  to  obMrvo  that  thtvoid  repulsion  is  often  ap- 
plied to  phononNUi  wbicb  are  in  reality  tlie  rMUlttf  of  st- 
troetian.  A  imall  quantity  of  quicksilver  being  Iskt  a 
glass  plate  assumes  a  spherical  fona»  intteid  of  tptCadilig 
over  It  in  a  thin  surface;  and  tbis  was  once  supposed  to 
arUe  from  a  repulsive  power  in  the  g^a^s,  whereas  il  is  ow- 
ing to  the  attraciion  of  the  particio^  of  quicksilver  for  one 
aootber  being  greater  than  the  attraction  of  the  glass  for 
the  quicksilver.  Again,  when  a  small  sewing-needle  is 
plactiil  on  the  surface  of  water,  it  remains  there  wilhoiU 
•tokinf,  and  theinit«r  ii  dapnuod  about  the  naadle  as  if  it 
wef0  repelled  bf  the  steel;  in  fast  lunrvwr  the  trough  is 
caused  oy  the  weight  of  tlie  needle,  which  displaces  the  par- 
ticle* of  water,  but  i!>  not  great  enough  to  overcome  their  at- 
truc[;oii  for  each  other.  Also,  when  two  balli,  one  of  thera 
of  kIsm-s  which  is  capable  of  attractiug  water.  an<l  thts  utht,>r 
of  burnt  cork,  which  is  not,  or  only  in  a  very  small  degree, 
are  placed  near  ooe  another  in  water,  the  latter  teems  to  be 
repelicMi  from  the  former;  but  the  cause  of  tbopbenonoiwn 
is  that  the  ring  of  elevated  water  about  tlio  (|Ma  aituilMt  OR 
the  exterior  a  conical  surface,  so  that  vlieii  d»  eork  ball  it 
brought  near  enough  to  the  otler  (o  he  pardj  OD  iboilopo, 
it  immediately  slide*  off  by  iLs  gravity. 

The  elasticity  of  bodies  is  a  result  either  of  attractive  or 
repulsive  powers,  or  both.  For  example,  when  a  steel  rod 
b  Mnti  the  particles  on  one  side  will  bo  foffled  towards,  and 
ou  the  opposite  they  will  be  dravn  ftomone  another ;  in  re- 
covering itself,  a  nreo  of  attraelion  wll  be  exerted  on  the 
latter  Hide,  and  of  repulsion  on  the  other  ;  and  this  may  be 
considered  as  au  evidence  that  in  the  insensible  spaces  be- 
tween the  particles  uf  bodies  attractions  and  repulsions  pre-  ) 
vail  according  as  tbw  duttances  between  those  particles  are  i 
varied.  While  the  change  of  figure  in  the  rod  is  small,  so 
that  the  displacement  of  any  two  particles  is  but  a  small 
pert  of  their  whole  diltance  from  one  another,  the  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  exerted  by  the  force  applied  are  pro- 
portional to  that  force  ;  and  upon  this  principle  depends  the 
observed  isorlironiHm  in  the  oscillations  of  a  watcli  balance, 
whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  aics  of  vibration.  The  expan- 
sions of  soli  ils  and  lluids  by  heat,  and  the  clastie  powers  of 
gas  at  different  tewperaturi^k,  aru  consequences  of  the  repul- 
sions residing  in  the  particles  of  caloric,  or  induced  by  the 
latter  in  thow  of  the  bodies  with  wbioh  they  are  combined. 
(ELA*nCiTir;6Ai;  Hbat.]  The  repoleive  power  exiatiog  in 
the  air  which  is  condensed  in  nitre,  produces,  on  being  com- 
bined with  heat,  a  velocity  of  expansion  equal  to  about  7000 
feet  per  second  ;  and  the  force  of  pressure resullini;;  from  it  is 
thought  to  be  equal  to  2U00  tmics  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. (Hutton,  TracU.)  The  repulsive  force  which  pro-  | 
duces  some  of  the  electric  explosions  in  the  atmosphere  is 
supposed  to  be  much  greater.  But  the  forces  both  of  attrac- 
tion and  f^nli^oo  by  whieh  the  particles  of  light  are  de- 
lleoted  from  th^r  course  when  they  impinge  on  a  reiVactlflg 
or  reflecting  surface  are  enormous :  and  Sir  John  Hcrschci 
computes  that  they  exceed  tiie  force  of  gravity  in  the  ratio 
of  2x  10"  to  1.  This  is  on  the  hypolhcMS  of  radiation ;  and 
that  philoAopber  observes  that  on  tlie  undulatory  hypothesis 
the  numbers  are  equally  high. 

The  eiretmastaiMKis  of  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions 
are  tbown  in  the  article  Elictricitt  ;  and  the  results  of 
experiments  prove  that  the  iatenaitiea  of  tlwae  forces  in  the 
electric,  t;alvLinu^  and  magnotie  fluidib  like  that  of  general 
attraction,  vary  jnvwiely  u  tbosquNetof  tbe dlftanoet  of 

the  bodies. 

Ho^covich  has  ingeniously  represented  the  serie-  of  lUui 
uate  attractions  and  repulsions  supposed  to  be  experienced 
bja  partielo  of  matter  within  the  veiy  MmU  distances  be- 
tveen  that  particle  and  another,  bv  a  ennw  consisting  of 
leraral  bends  crossing  and  recroaalng  an  axia  in  points  at 
various  distances  from  the  origin,  whicn  may  be  supposed  to 
\>f.  the  place  of  the  second  particle  above  mentioned.  The 
ord  iiKiies  of  this  curve  on  one  side  of  the  axis  represent  at- 
tractions, and  tho&e  on  the  other  side  repulsions  ;  the  places 
of  crossing  heme  supposed  to  be  tho!>u  at  whieh  the  first 
particle  would  be  at  rest.  Beyond  the  small  distance 
above  nantione^  Ibia  axis  beeonfea'aii-aiynptoie  to  the 
curve,  and  tb«  onKnaiM  of  dio  cturve  heve  rq^tesont  the 
geiK>nil  law  of  attiaetion  (the  inverte  equsrs  of  the  dis- 
tnnccs).  Near  the  origin  of  ihr  nxi-  rhc  ordinates  repfesenl 
repulsions ;  and  those  orduiat«s,coa»laatly  tncroase  till  they 


become  infinite,  so  that  a  right  hue  drawn  throogb  tlte 
place  of  the  second  particle,  perpendicular  totbaazii»ia  Bi» 
asyinptote  to  this  brauch  of  the  curve. 

REQUEST,  COURTS  OF  (sometimes  culled  Court*  t^f 
Con*cimP$),  are  local  tribunals,  founded  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  ftiediiate  the  recovery  of  liuiall  debu  from  any  in-> 
habitaDt  or  trid«r  in  the  distoet  doOoed  by  tho  net. 

As  ill  the  aets  are  made  upon  the  same  model,  the  most 
easy  method  of  explaining  the  functions  of  these  court* 
will  be  to  show  thu  general  provisions  of  those  acts. 

In  the  first  place  a  )>oard  of  commissioners  is  appointed, 
often  in  corporate  towns  consisting  of  one  or  two  alder 
men,  with  a  certain  number  of  bousahoUofS  as  asso^sora 
To  this  board  is  given  the  power  of  aummoiB^  a  debtor, 
upon  the  ooapfaint  of  tlw  eredilor,  of  taking  the  evi- 
dence of  the  creditor  and  bis  witnesses  upon  oath,  of  deter- 
mining on  the  amount  due,  and  issuing  a  summons  or  order 
to  the  debtor  to  pay  that  amount,  either  in  one  sum  or  by 
instalments.  Finally,  they  have  usually  the  power  of  dis- 
tress on  •;oods,  or  of  imprisonment  during  a  limiii^d  tinif,  if 
their  order  tor  payment  is  not  obeyed,  in  London  their 
iuhsdiction  is  confined  to  cases  when  both  parties  are  in- 
babitantib  and  the  same  restriction  tnay  bo  mund  in  eetao 
of  the  older  acts ;  but  usually  it  is  laBdont  that  the 
debtor  should  bu  an  inhabitant,  or  shouU  bo  ' Mutiny 
his  livelihood'  wilhiu  the  jutiadiclioo. 

Tho  sum  to  wbicb  the  juris«liclion  of  these  courts  e\- 
tends  is  usually  5/..  oAen  only  2i.  (in  JLondoa  and  Bath  it 
is  10/.),  and  the  debt  may  arise  etthir  WfM  limido  om- 
tract,  a  balance  of  aeoounta^  or  as 'a  eompimniae  lit  a 
larger  debt;  but  there  is  usually  a  inoviso  in  the  aets 
that  a  larger  debt  shall  not  be  split  into  fragments  to 
bring  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  although 
the  creditor  may  reduce  a  larger  demand  to  such  a  sum  as 
the  court  can  award,  provided  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
smaller  amount  in  dl.^cbarge  of  his  whole  debt. 

The  acts  usually  provide  that  if  a  party  witbin  the  juris- 
diction i*  sued  in  one  of  the  superior  courts,  and  the  plain* 
tiff  recovers  fkom  him  only  the  sum  which  the  local  court 
could  have  awarded,  the  plaintiff  shall  pay  fVdl  ooati  to  tho 
defendant.  The  acts  also  rt  -i  tm.  f  n  Ian  Jlord  the  right  to 
distrain  for  rent,  aiiu  also  proliji^u  liie  courts  from  interfering 
in  matters  louciiin^  the  right  to  land  or  the  occupation  of 
it,  or  in  matters  belongiiig  to  ecclettastical  courts,  or  to 
tithes:  usually,  too, gambling  debu  are  excluded,  and  some- 
times tavern  debts  incurred  on  BundM.  The  courts  'have 
jurisdiction  over  persons  under  ag«band,  on  (lie  other  hand, 
can  usually  grant  summonses  mr  wages  due  to  minors. 
Attorneys  are  not  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
but  they  are  usually  prohibited  from  practising  in  it,  and 
they  are  not  liable  to  pnyment  of  costs  for  suing  in  superior 
courts.  Most  of  the  acts  cijiitain  a  clause  prohibiting  the 
removing  of  tlie  proceed  in  s^s  to  superior  courts. 

The  first  Act  (or  tbe  ^itablisbingof  a  Court  of  Rcqucsti>  is 
the  1  JaniaaL»€>xv^oonflinung  the  court  which  hadalicady 
been  estaUialMd  fn  London  by  en  aet  of  the  common  coundj, 
at  least  as  early  as  tlio  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  if  indeed  it 
had  Uot  b€»en  established  by  antienl  usaiji;.  (Tidd  Pratt's 
'  .\b.stract  of  tho  Act.s  of  r.irli  iirn  n;  u  lai.ng  toCourtsof 
Request,'  for  a  hst  of  tho  places  winch  have  such  courts.) 

RE'QUIEM  {Requiet,LAt.,  rest),  the  name  of  a  Mass 
sung  in  the  Romish  Church  for  tbe  repose  of  tbe  dead,  be- 
sinning  Remtiem  eetemam,  and  in  the  Buman  Cathdio 
litunpr  callea  M«a  pro  D^fimeti9> 
RESCRIPT.  niM«-# 

RESCUE,  in  Law  (•  rc*coiis,'  from  the  old  French  word 
rf*four.v?>-,  '  to  recover is  tbe  unlawful  and  forcible  set- 
ling  at  liberty  a  penwjn  or  goods  then  in  lawful  cu.slo(ly.  A 
rescue  maybe  either  a  criminal  offence  or  a  civil  injury, 
nccurding  to  the  cireumstancc-K  under  which  it  is  eflectcd. 
Tbe  chamolor  of  the  criminal  offence  is  determined  by  the 
ebaracier  of  the  oflbnoe  committed  by  the  person  reseoed. 
If,  for  instance,  a  party  has  rescued  a  traitor  or  a  felon,  he 
has  committed  tbe  offence  of  treason  or  felony  ;  hut  as  the 
treason  or  felony  of  tbe  person  rescued  cannot  bo  assumed 
to  have  been  committed  until  after  his  conviction  and  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  proper  to  arraign  the  rescuer  for  such  otiences 
until  after  judgment  of  the  piineinal  offender.  But  it  ia  said 
that  the  rescuer  may  bu  indicted  Ibr  a  niisdem«aMou»«vun 
boAm  such  judgment. 

A  vesRue  oomraittod  under  other  circumstances  than 
tlioHf  n!i-:\!'  st:it(!il  is  ,1  mi^demeanouf. 
An  ladictmeni  for  a  rescue  must  sot  out  the  circuok- 
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■laurel  trader  wUeh  the  penoa,  &c.  «nu  anwted,  and  the 

roectip  f  fTi-cted,  so  as  to  show  that  all  things  existed  neces- 
aar)-  boUi  in  fa«:t  and  intention  to  create  the  oflence  of 
rescue,  and  to  enable       offcink-r  to  disprove  (ln.'iii. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  common  iaw  on  this  subject. 
Many  statutes  have  been  passed,  some  very  linnieil  m  their 
■jpplieatioD.  which  do  not  materially  vyiy  the  ohacacter  of 
toe  aflbiioe»  the  proceedings,  or  the  miiiiduDeiit.  Of  these 
the  meet  inporteat  and  general  in  their  application  are  23 
Geo.  n.,  c.  37,  relating  to  the  rescue  of  a  person  convicted 
iif  n;  ir  I  :i,  or  his  body  after  exccnlion  ;  1  at  2  Geo.  IV.,  c. 
h'n,  wincii  applies  to  persons  rescuing  or  assislin:;  to  rescue 
from  the  lawful  custody  of  any  constable  or  other  per^n 
whatsoever  any  Person  charged  with  or  suspected  of  or  cum- 
raitted  for  any  felony,  or  on  suspicion  thereof,  and  rezulatc« 
also  the  ftmount  of  puotsbment  to  vhkh  a  neeuer  is  iiahla ; 
•nd  5  Geo.  IV..  e.  84,  relating  to  the  reseue  of  prisonera 
sentenced  to  tTansptjrtaliuii.  by  uliich  also  it  praviik-t! 
that  the  eunvH  livjn  of  the  princij  al  ofTemler  may  be  proved 
by  a  certificate  from  the  proper  utficer.  Tiie  st.it.  6  Geo.  IV., 
c.  d,  r«lat«s  to  llie  laud-forceii  of  her  majesty,  and  c.  6,  to 
marines. 

Previously  to  the  abolition  of  arrest  on  meuie  proeats  (I 
S(  8  Vie.*  e.  119),  if  a  prisoner  in  custody  of  the  abiriir  on 
BiaMIt  process  was  r^ued,  the  sheriff  micht  make  a  return 
to  thtt  effect,  which  fVccd  him  flram  Airther  responsibility. 
The  rescuers  were  ]iul  lo  to  an  attachment  for  a  contempt, 
and  also  to  an  actiun  at  mit  of  the  plaintiff.  On  the  action 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  original  eiusc  of  action,  the 
writ  and  warrant,  and  the  arrest.  To  entitle  himself  to 
danutgeHk  the  plaintiir  must  have  shown  the  subsequent  in- 
•olTency  or  disappearance  of  the  defendant.  The  Daw  as  to 
thii  subject  is  probably  still  the  mom  m  to  thiow  coMt 
where  under  the  act  in  qiieatioii  en  amst  is  stall  permitted 
on  mesne  process. 

Whcro  a  party  arrestcl  on  judicial  process,  as  upon  a 
ra|)ias  ad  satisfaciendum,  &e.,  or  ^oods  taken  upon  a  fieri 
facias  are  rescued,  the  sheriff  cannot  re'.urti  that  there  has 
been  a  rescua,  and  either  he  or  the  ■.;aoU^r  is  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cept where  the  rescue  iscflectc<l  by  the  king's  enemies,  an- 
awerable  ta  an  aetian  hj  the  plaintiff  This  liability  of  the 
sheriff  is  conennent  vnh  the  liability  of  the  lewnera  them- 
selves, the  plaintiff  having  the  optkm  te  sue  either  the  res- 
cuers or  the  shei  itf. 

By  the  -J  Will.  &  Mary,  st.  1,  c  upon  rescue  of  gowls 
distrained  for  rent,  ibo  pcr^ion  grieved  may  by  action  on  the 
case  recover  treble  damages  ana  costs  aarainst  the  offenders 
or  any  of  them,  or  the  owner  of  the  goods,  if  found  to  have 
eorae  to  his  use  or  possession.  In  an  aotion  under  this 
sietttie  the  plaintiff  must  show  the  demise,  the  rent  in  arrear, 
and  the  reseue.  In  all  cases,  in  ordnr  to  constitute  a  rescue, 
the  arrest  must  be  lawful.  Thus,  if  thf  eiu  due  has  been 
tendered  before  the  distress  is  made,  &&,  then  the  cubtotlv 
"f  (lie  goeds»  fee.  heing  untavfel,  no  mMneMn  hecom- 
mitied. 

(Com..  D»/r..  'Reseoua;'  Hale.  P.  C. ;  Hawk.,  P.C: 
Ru«»ell,  Ot  Crimt$;  Matthews,  On  CrnmmU  Law,) 
RESHT.  fPKRSiA.] 

RESIDUAL,  an  oxpresiien  which  giVM  the  reaainder 

of  a  subtraction,  as  a— 6. 

RESIDUAL  PHKNOMEXON,  a  term  lately  broufjht 
into  partial  ut>e.  to  Sii^tiify  thai  part  of  a  phenomenon  which 
is  left,  when  every  part  which  can  be  explained  or  accounted 
tot  is  reraoveil.  This  residual  phenomenon  [Obskrvation] 
IMijr heeU  the ehserver's  en o 
Mme  wdiseeTeiml  lev  end 


r,  or  may  be  partly  the  effect  of 
i  pertly  the  error  ef  the  eh- 


RESIDT'ARY  LEGATEE.  [LkoatoS.] 
RESIGN. Vi ION.  [Benkkic^] 
RESIN  (Rotin.  Colopkmifh  [ToBnimiiK.] 
RESINA,  [Naplks.] 

RESINS  are  secretions  of  plants,  which  are  probably  all 
in  e  fluid  state;  bat  become  wlid  either  by  the  eveporation 
ef  their  mem  vohtile  perl^  or  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
Tbiy  we  distinguishcrl  from  true  balsams  by  the  absence  of 
beasoie  add  [Balsams],  and  from  gum-resiiu  [Guh-Re- 
siNs]  by  the  absence  of  gum.  their  complete  insolubihty  in 
water,  and  their  retjuirinp  alcohol  for  pcjrfect  solution.  Snme 
are  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  those  are  termed  rrfins ; 
others  are  soluble  only  m  boiling  alcohol,  anci  termed  mb- 
rttim;  butthetwo  are  often  olsoaaieeielediD  the  same  sub- 
fllanre.  Many  volatile  oils,  by  long  exposura  to  the  air>  or 
merely  by  a  fsductjon  of  tMDq^ture,  dcpoaiC  a  sttbstaaee 


lermed  a  iUaropUn,  whhdi  w  analogooi  to  reetn.  [Caw* 

VHOR  1  Where  a  considerable  quantity  of  volatile  oil  co- 
exist* with  a  resin,  a  huncy-lika  conswlcncu  ij>  prcsencd, 
and  trie  resin  is  termed  ftfl-retin.  When  a  verj'  largo  por- 
tion of  oil  is  present,  a  Uuid  condition  exists,  and  turpentine 
is  the  proper  designation. 

ResiDs  are  the  produce  generally  of  the  moat  aomplos 
and  highly  organised  plants,  addom  found  in  aeroftens.  ex> 
cept  ferns,  rarely  in  eado^ns,  and  moat  abundantly  m  cer- 
tain tribes  of  exogens.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the  older 
and  permanent  parts  of  plants,  and  more  copiously  the  older 
the  individual  tree  is  ;  nevertheless  they  are  occasionally 
founil  in  herbaceous  plants,  and  even  in  the  most  pi-nsh- 
able  parts  of  tboso.  Thus  the  leaves  of  the  L«retia  acauUs 
(Selinuni  acaiile)  secrete  resin,  forming  on  exudation,  and 
BccumulBting  into  piecw  weighing  flrom  half  to  one  dradun 
or  more.  (Meyen,  Rettt.  i„  p.  315.)    The  resins  sometimes 

exude  sj  ontaneously  :  but  more  commonly  the-,  nrr  pro- 
cured by  incisions  in  the  baik.  Tiiey  are  fusible  ai  a  low 
tempcrai  in  ,  .i:hI  intlamniabte.  burning  wuii  a  copious 
smoke  and  agreeable  pertuiiiu ;  h«;uc($  their  eiuplovmeut  as 
inccnso  or  to  form  pasiiles. 

Taken  intunally  they  are  stimulant,  promoUog  Mcretion 
of  the  shin  and  udmqrs ;  externally,  they  ate  rubefacient. 
Some  resins  are  dangeieusly  caustic,  such  m  euphorbium. 
The  most  important  medietnal  resins  have  been  already 
treated  of.  [T^oswellia  ;  F.i.kmi  ;  GriAi,\cttu  ;  Mastich; 
Oliiiani'M.]  Several  are  of  great  utility  in  the  arts  to  form 
varnishes.  [Goi'ai,;  MAsrtCH.]  A  great  variety  of  vegetable 
remedies  are  indebted  for  their  most  useful  properties  totha 
resin  which  they  contain,  in  conjunction  with  other  pria> 
eiplM.  such  M  islap.  scammony,  &c.  rCoNTOLVDLUs.J 

RB8ISTANCB  is  a  power  hf  whicti  motion,  or  a  ten* 
dency  to  motion,  in  any  boily  is  impeded  or  prevented. 
When  a  weight  or  pressure  acts  upoa  a  beam  or  bar  in  any 
direciion.  the  tenacity  by  which  the  particles  of  such  mate* 
rial  oppose  that  action  constitutes  a  resistance  of  one  kind. 
[Matkrials,  Strk.ngth  of.]  Again,  when  a  body  is  made  to 
move  on  another,  the  inequalities  of  the  surfaoes  of  both 
create  a  resistance  of  a  different  kind.  [FRicrtON.]  When 
a  body  moves  in  a  fluid,  the  inertia  of  the  fluid  partielM 
displaced  by  it  produces  a  third  kind  of  reslstanee. 

This  last  branch  of  the  subject  of  rvNislances  has  already 
been  in  part  considered.  [Hyuhodyn amics,  p.  393.  col.  1.) 
In  that  article  there  is  j;ivon  a  (general  expression  fur  the 
measure  of  the  resistance  made  by  a  lluid  against  a  plane 
surface  which  is  either  perpendicular  or  inclined  to  the 
direction  of  the  motion,  together  with  a  few  results  of  ox> 
periments  on  the  r^istenees  experienced  by  bodies  of  varioiu 
forms  and  lengths  in  moving  through  water.  The  lelations 
between  spaces  and  times  in  thoTertieal  ssoent  and  descent 
of  bo<lies  when  acted  on  by  gravity  and  resisted  by  a  M  i  l 
are  given  .*n  the  article  Projkctilbs,  Theory  of;  and. 
for  the  pressure  against  a  eannon-baU  noving  in  air,  see 
GurtNERY,  p.  491,  col.  3. 

In  investigating  the  resistanoM  of  fluids  against  bodies 
movingin  them,  it  iseustomaryinelenieaiarywritings.  for  the 
sake  or  simplicity,  to  consider  the  partidnof  fluid  asimoeii* 
necied  with  each  other  by  contact  or  by  any  law  of  attrae- 
tion,  so  that,  when  struck,' their  reactions  maybe  considered 
as  taking  place  perpendicularly  to  the  strikiin;  surface  of  the 
moving  body,  whatever  be  the  position  of  this  surface  with 
respect  to  the  direction  of  the  bodv's  moiiLtn,  and  after  I  lie 
impact  their  action  is  supposed  to  dsase.  Such  are  called 
discontinuous  fluids,  and  in  these  the  motion  produced  in  the 

Birtieles  by  the  collision  is  the  tTi(>asure  of  the  rssistanoa, 
ewton  shows  iPrineipia,  lib.  n..  prop.  35)  what  wenld  he 
ther».*sislance  expcrienceJ  by  a  cy  linder  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  axis  in  a  discontinuous  lluid  :  the  cylinder  and 
particles  of  fluid  bcint:  elasiic.  so  that  the  latter  on  beint; 
struck  are  rcUecled  buck  with  a  velocily  double  the  velocity 
of  the  cylinder;  ond  he  explains  that,  if  the  particles  ol 
fluid  are  not  reflected,  but  arc  moved  forward  by  the  cyliD> 
der  with  a  velgeity  equal  to  its  own,  ihc  re^i^iance  iabnt 
half  the  former.  But  this  hypothesis  is  fiir  Ikom  being  con- 
formable to  the  constitutwn  of  fluid  bodies  in  iiatnre,  the 
particles  of  these  being  connected  by  mut  jal  action>.  The 
elastic  fluids,  as  air,  at  anyplace  in  liiu  atmosphere  are  al- 
ways in  a  8(ale  of  compression  from  thewei<:lit  of  the  column 
vertically  above  that  place  ;  and  the  particles  of  non-elastic 
fluids,  as  water,  exert  in  every  direction  pressures  which  de- 
pend upon  the  dtstancMof  the  particles  below  the  surtaces 
of  the  fluid  in  the  veiMi,  river,  er  ooean.  In 
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tbMMgli  a  fluid  of  this  kind  (e«ll«i  •  ernittiivoiM  fluid)  a 
hoij  strikm  onlf  the  fluid  piTtielet  wltieh  w  nmireat  to  it ; 

these  strike  tbote  bejotid.  and  so  on  ;  and  Newton  proves 
(lib.it.,  prop.  35.  sehol.)  that  in  thu  ca»e  the  resistance  to  a 
cylinder  is  only  half  Uw  iM^IMDtioiMd  r«|i|tMlM»  or  «De' 
fourth  of  the  first. 

In  M  these  resistances  howerer  it  it  supposed  that  the 
MurliBlM  on  being  struck  are  lepetled  perpendicularly  to  the 
fhmtof  thenonng  body;  but,  m  fact,  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  arc  in  part  rept'Med  from  the  front  in  oblique  dircc- 
lioui,  and,  oil  ufcouiU  of  ihe  coniprossed  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding fluid,  these  particles  nut  hemg  able  immediately  to 
escape  laterally,  there  is  produced  in  front  more  or  less  con- 
densation, and  consequently  an  increase  of  resistance.  The 
preuure  of  tho  fluid  against  tb«  aides  of  the  movinj;  body 
oraatot  alao  t  resiitanco  from  friction  i  sad  irhsn  the  velo- 
city is  very  great,  the  fluid  not  falling  towards  the  hinder 
part  of  the  oody  so  fast  as  the  latter  moves,  the  pressure 
there  which  would  sorve  to  countwiiulnnic  the  rt'MMrnro 
in  front,  is  in  part  or  wholly  removed.  On  these  accwj  its 
it  is  that  military  projectiles  are  subject  to  such  vnst  retard- 
ing forces.  It  is  computed  that  a  24-pounder  ball  cxperi- 
enees  a  rMisttnee  equal  to  SOO  lbs.  when  its  velocity  is  equal 
to  2000  bet  Mr  second.  Like  effects  take  place  in  the 
movevaentof  DOStSOrahips;  when  the  velocity  is  great,  the 
watLT  acc-utnulates  in  front,  and  ll  iwin^'  tiff  from  thence  ob- 
hquely,  It  curries  aw;iy  -ome  fioin  the  sides,  anil,  causing  the 
surface  of  ibal  whicli  is  ru-ur  the  stern  to  be  rather  lower 
lha*i  the  general  level,  it  there  produces  »  diminutiua  of 
prsMuce,  while  tlMre  is  an  eicsM  in  ftont  on  account  of  tbo 
aeeumulatioa. 

In  order  to  find  the  nressore  of  a  fluid  against  a  body 

wh'f'h  is  terniiiiated  in  n  onl  hy  a  curve  surface,  au  expres- 
•lon  musst  be  ubtaun-d  (by  nie.uis  of  the  equation  of  the  sur- 
face) for  the  areu  of  an  elenicnlary  por;iun  of  llial  !.urfucc, 
and  this  must  be  multiplied  by  ihe  cube  of  the  sine  of  its 
indinatioa  to  (ho  line  of  motion.  The  product  being  nral- 
v'D 

tif^led  by  —  [HinMioinrifAinca],andtbewhoi|io  inleigHrtod 

between  the  proper  limits,  the  resoU  will  supieea  the  re- 
quired rnsistanee. 

Again,  in  investigating  the  motion  of  a  body  on  an 
inclined  plane  vbcn  resisted    (Motion  and  the  pressure  of 

tbo  atiBoapbani.  tiio  genenl  equMion  of  motion  « 

a       may  be  employed.    Hero  t  is  the  space  described  in 
d» 

the  time  ^      is  the  telooitraeqaired  in  the  same  timo, 
d'$ 

end       is  the  diflbrential  expraanon  fl>r  acoelerative  or  re- 

tardative  force.  If  the  body  were  to  descend  vertie:illv.  :.^ 
the  force  of  gravity  (s  32  17  feet),  would  atone  be  the  fore  e 
producing  the  motion ;  and  the  equation,  being  i n i  eg ra  t  ed , 
would  give  the  relation  between  the  specs  duscribe<l  [tnd 
the  times  of  description  when  the  body  des<  ends  or  ascends 
m  a  reniitin^  nie<lintn.  In  the  first  of  ihe-e  ca<e«,  ^  should 
be  positive,  and  lu  this  second  negative.  In  order  to  adapt 
the  equation  to  the  descent  of  a  body  on  an  inclined  plane, 
let  0  bo  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  honsoo;  then 
g  sin.  0  would  represent  the  seceletatire  force  on  the  plane 
u  there  wore  no  friction.  But  since  friction  is  proportional 
to  the  pressure(=  g  cos.  9)  on  the  plane, and  is  independent 
of  the  velocity,  let  h  be  put  for  the  coefficient  of  friction 
and  represent  a  fractional  ]iart  of  the  pressure;  then  we 
shall  have  ^coj*.©  for  ibe  n  iardation  produced  by  friction, 
o  is  the  coefficient  of  the  resistance  duo  to  the  preuure  of 
the  stnospbere ;  it  depends  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
the  moving  body,  and  not  on  its  weight ;  and  the  resistance 
ii  snppesid  to  be  proportional  to  tho  square  of  the  velocity. 
Tbva  the  above  equation  beoomci 

igi = ^    «  -  V    «  -  •  ^  J 

«r,  siBce  tbe  two  flrst  terms  of  the  eeeond  member  are  con- 

appraadmations)  or 
wi*  obtatn  in  tmmaof  I  the  valoas  of rthoTa* 


ihrA.it 
Integrating  this  equatioa  hy 


locity)  and  of «  (tb«  distanea  on  tbo  ]^ane)»  either  when  tlM 
body  sets  out  fhnn  a  stale  of  rest,  or  when  it  seta  o«t  with 

any  given  initini  velocity.  From  these  valuer,  by  means  of 
the  data  obtained  from  good  experiments,  the  values  nf  A  and 

a  mi'iht  be  found;  and  ihiw  the  clli  r;  -  oi  Imi  :ii n  ii;:'jht  be 
ob'»?n<«<l  separately  from  those  which  Bre  tiue  to  the  jcsiit 
so,  ■  *•*  livi  air. 

In  tk.  de  Pambour's  '  Practical  Tiestise  on  Locomotive 
Engines,*  there  is  given,  p.  194.  en  aceoDUt  of  some  experi- 
ments in  whieh  a  number  of  wagons,  both  singly  and  in 
trains,  were  made,  by  gravity,  to  run  down  a  double  inclined 

plane;  and  these,  since  the  motions  were  not  produccil  by 
steam  or  any  power  which  is  liable  to  irregularity,  appear  to 
be  tile  most  convenient  for  obtaining  the  smtatate  values  of 
h  and  a  by  means  of  the  above  equation.  The  waggons,  or 
the  trains,  set  out  from  a  state  of  rest  at  tbe  saminit,  and, 
with  the  velocity  acquired  st  the  tbot  of  tbe  upper  plane, 
they  were  allowed  to  run  down  the  second,  whose  inclination 
to  the  horizon  was  very  sniall  (2'  '2"),  til!,  by  friction  and 
the  resistance  uf  the  au,  ibe  motion  ceased.  On  making 
ds 

^  0  and  *,  equal  to  the  distances  given  by  Ibe  experi- 
ments on  tbe  lower  plane,  the  mean  value  of  h  fur  seven 
trains  of  waggons  was  found  to  be  '00'21S.  or  ^  of  the  wbdc 
weight  of  a  train ;  and  that  of  a  was  '00IH)2t>.  The  mean 
value  of  h  fkom  the  equations 
(/» 

^t«0)=A/  +  V,  and*  =  4A/*+V/  (V  being  the  Te- 
locity at  the  top  of  the  lower  plane):  that  is,  its  value  on  the 

supposition  that  it  includes  both  friction  and  the  resist^.nce 
of  theair,  was  found  to  be  00333,  or  .jjj  of  tiic  whole  vu  i^jiit. 
Ili  iiec  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  is  duo  to  the  nu  in 


velucitieii,  becomes  001 18,  or     of  tbe  whole  wei);ht.  The 

iredi    -  - 

or  i  7*6  feet  per  secontL 


mean  velocity  may  be  consideted  a*  about  IS  miles  per  hour, 


Tbe  above  value  of  H  and  this  coeflieient  of  the  square  of 
the  velocity  in  tbe  term  exprewiltg  the  value  of  the  air's 
resistance,  agree  very  nearly  with  fljose  which  result  from 

an  experiment  of  Dr.  I^ardner  i>n  tlie  Winston  plane  (whose 
gradient  m  where  tbe  terminal  velocity  uf  a  train,  that  is, 
the  uniform  velocity  acquired  when  tlie  resistance  arising 
from  friction  and  the  air  became  equal  to  the  force  of  de> 
Kcent  on  the  plane,  was  found  to  be  31^  miles  per  hour. 

Ihe  following  rule  for  determining  the  gross  resistance 
feonsidering  tbo  whole  as  due  to  friction)  is  investiguted  ly 
De  Pam\)our.  'When  a  body,  f;  m  a  state  of  rest,  d<;sc<»n<U 
down  two  or  more  inclined  planes  till  it  stops  by  the  effect 
of  frictiiin,  the  value  of  the  friction  is  equal  to  a  part  of  tbe 
weight  of  tbo  body  which  is  expressed  by  the  quotient  of  tbe 
whole  height  descended  vertically,  divided  by  the  whole  dia- 
lanee  passed  everon  the  planes.'  The  mean  reaistanee  found 
by  this  rule  fbr  the  same  trains  is  '00367  (^)  of  the  whole 
weii^ht ;  and  the  small  discrepancy  between  this  result  an<l 
that  w  h ell  Was  found  from  the  two  equation*  above,  arises 
from  the  rosistanee  of  the  air  beini^  involved  in  the  previous 
determination  of  V.  It  is  not  supposed  however  that  tbe 
absolute  values  of  the  terms  which  have  been  obtained  fiir 
the  Ariotion  and  tbe  preosure  of  the  air  will  aerve  with  pi^ 
cision  fbr  trains  of  a  diffbrent  bind  ;  but,  till  more  exlenttve 
experiments  have  been  niarle,  they  may  have  some  utility  in 
showing  nearly  the  proportion  belwtsen  those  causes  of  re- 
sistance. 

The  probability,  after  all,  of  being  able  to  obtain  generml 
formulsB  for  the  resistances  experienced  by  railway  trains  is 
at  present  very  small.  The  best  maihematicians  have  loo^ 
been  felled  in  the  eflbrt  to ezprees  analytically  the eonditioiis 
of  a  very  simple  body  fa  cannon  ball)  moving  through  tbe 
air;  and  tbo  problem  which  embraces  the  ever-varying  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  motion  of  u  train  of  carnages  is 
much  more  complex.  The  force  wub  w  hich  tbe  air  acta 
depends  on  the  form  of  the  leading  carriage  or  engine,  upon 
the  condensation  of  the  air  ia  fhtnt,  and  upon  ita  Crktion 
along  tbe  sides  of  tbe  carriagea.  But  basidee  theee  aetieas. 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  the  air  between  every 
two  carriages,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  open  ones,  is  put 
ill  motion,  lukI  iirii'lwr -i-nsuil.'  ]jn'--is ; e-;  against  the 
fronts,  the  traaaveriie  partitions,  and  tbe  latertors  of  the  back 
faces.  Winds  blowing  contrary  to  the  direolioB  of  the 
motion  increase  tbe  reaistanee  to  be  overcome;  and  wvnn 
those  which  are  oblique  or  perpendicular  to  tbe  aidea^  hf 
proaatng  the  whaala  agaioal  the  lailsb  add  eonaidarnUf  ta 
the  friction. 
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hi  Older  to  exhibit  %  comparison  of  tlie  ndstcneH  ex- 

perienced  by  a  railway  train  wlien  ascending  and  when 
descending  an  inclined  plane,  wc  have  taken  the  first  of  the 
oxatiipli's  wlucli  have  been  given  in  tlie  table  in  the  artalo 
Railway.  In  this  tb«  gradient  is  iL,  or  the  inchnation  of 
the  plane  to  the  horizon  is  19'25  .  The  weight  uf  the 
whole  Inia  being  eetiinatedet  SO'tom^  wc  huve  80  x  sin. 
19'2S'''a'45ttoatfiir  themovinf  power  oT  giavity  in  dc- 
s<  cti(ling,  or  the  resistance  of  gravity  in  asceinhng;  mid 
bO  X  Cos.  10'  2  j"=  79  999  tons  fur  tho  constant  pressure  un 
the  rails.  Now  the  retardation  from  friction,  both  in  ascend- 
ing and  deM%nding,  being  estimated  at  '00*2 1 6  of  the  pressure 
by  the  above  inrest^tion,  wo  have  '172  tons  for  the  constant 
resntaBca  on  thii  eeeouiit.  The  leeictence  of  the  air  being 
finmd  to  be  *<KI118  of  the  pressure  when  the  teloeitf  ii  12 
roilcs  per  hour,  we  get  •0041*3  for  the  resistance  when  the 
velocity  is  2'2-2:>  mile^,  aud  -01423  when  the  velucily  is  4r32 
miles  ;  and  tliesc  numbers  being  n»ulli|  il  1  l  \  ;y  'j9'.>,  uive, 
respectively, '33  tons  and  1'13B  tons,  fur  the  reiiksiauce  uf 
the  air  in  ascending  and  descending. 

Then,  for  the  dMoending  notion,  eubtiaeting  from  the 
enm  of  the  reditiiMee  produced  by  frietion  end  the  eir  the 
moving-power  of  gravity,  tlie  remainder  is  0-858  tons.  And 
for  the  ascending  motion,  adding  together  all  the  three  re- 
sistances, the  sum  is  0  '.iii4  tons.  The  difVercnre  is  about 
^tU  uf  a  too,  or  |^th  of  the  whole  weight,  and  expresses 
the  excess  of  the  resistance  experienced  by  the  engine  in 
the  ascent  abotre  that  which  it  experieocee  in  the  descent. 
If  the  resistances  in  the  ascent  and  deteent  had  been  com- 
puted on  the  sappotition  that  the  motions  were  afl'ected  by 
gravity  and  fKction  (taking  the  latter  at  of  the  pressure, 
as  if  it  included  the  resistance  of  the  air),  the  former  being, 
as  before.  =  '452  tons,  and  the  latter 'ie?  ton*:  the  moving- 
power  in  descending  would  have  been  'iH  j  tons,  and  the 
re«i«tanrc  in  astendm;^  '19  tons.  Tlio  difTeretice  (which, 
in  this  caitc,  in  ihu  saiu)  would  have  been  91)  i  tons,  or  nearly 
jjk  of  the  wJaole  weuhL  Theae  reauiti  will  auffiee  to  show 
that  the  dimiitished  reshtanee  of  the  air  compensates,  in  a 
c^iisidt  ralilt  de^^ree,  for  the  retardation  produced  by  gravity 
w  hen  a  tram  lauvoa  on  an  aiicending  rail ;  but  numerous 
and  more  varied  experiments  must  yet  be  made  before  it 
ViU  be  possible  to  determine  how  far  il  would  be  advantageous 
to  UM  fradients  instead  Of  iaeurrillg  Ibenpenwof  muing 
kfrel  tinea  of  toed. 

Themethod  of  finding  the  reeiitencevhteh  an  engine  op- 
poses to  the  effort  made  by  the  steam  to  put  it  in  motion,  is 
as  follows: — Multiply  the  area  of  one  of  the  two  equal  jui- 
tons  in  square  inches  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  u 
square  inch  of  the  piston  in  each  cylinder,  when  that 
pressure  is  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  engine  to  move ;  the 
product  i«  the  pressure  on  each  piiton.  Then,  since  the 
pietoa  nakea  two  sttoket  while  the  wheel  of  the  engine 
tame  onee  round,  the  velocity  of  the  piston  is  to  that  of  the 
engine  as  twice  tlie  length  of  the  stroke  is  to  the  circum- 
ference of  tho  whe«l ;  and,  ftie  resistances  being  invenely 
proportional  to  the  velocities,  we  have— 
circumf.  uf  wheel  :  twice  the  length  of  the  stroke  :: 
pressure  on  both  pistons  :  the  resistance,  or  inertia, 
of  the  engine. 

But  the  resulance  increases  with  the  load  which  the  en> 
gine  has  to  draw;  and,  in  order  to  determine  it  when 

attached  to  a  train,  the  above  proportion  may  be  used ;  but 
the  pressure  un  the  pistons,  instead  of  being  found  as  before, 
must  be  taken  when  the  engine  and  train  are  observed  to 
have  a  uniform  motion.  Then  the  fourth  term  of  the  pro- 
portion, being  diminished  by  the  known  resistance  of  the 
tnin,  will  give  the  reaistuiee  of  tho  ongino  alone. 

From  the  ezp  riments  of  Mr. Telford;  the  following  values 
of  the  resistances  '-xpcrionced  by  loaded  carriages  un  level 
roads  have  been  determined.  On  a  jjood  paveiiietii  the  re- 
sistance is  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  carnage  and  load;  on  a 
broken  surfiace  of  old  nint,  ^ ;  on  gravel,  ^ ;  and  on  a  well- 
constructed  redwey,  from     to  ,^9. 

By  experiments  made  en  the  force  (of  ttaotion)  required 
to  give  motion  to  vessels  en  eenels,  it  is  found  ttmt  the  re- 
sistance varies  nearly  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity ;  and  this 
great  deviation  from  the  general  law  of  resi»iunces  i.s  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  re  action  of  the  sides  of  the  canal  against 
the  water  displaced  bv  the  vosiiel.  It  deserves  however  to 
be  mentioneo,  that  woen  the  velocity  of  the  vessel  is  con- 
siderable, the  resistance  has  been  found  to  experience  some 
Qiminution,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  water  momentarily 
disftaood,  IkoB  it*  iiMbiU^  to  oieqio  ktmlly,  bocoaung 


condensed,  and  thns  giving  superior  buoyancy  to  tbevesesi 
the  immersed  part  being  less,  tho  pMHIUO  of  ifaovetft 

against  the  front  will  also  be  less. 

Mr.  Barlow  observes  that,  with  small  velocities,  the  force 
of  traction  on  canals  is.  less  than  onraUways;  and  when  the 
velocity  is  equal  to  four  miles  per  hour,  the  forces  are  equal. 
Beyond  this  velocity  the  edvaatago  is  in  Jkvour  of  tho  laU.* 
way. 

RESOLUTION.  [Sonrtiox.]  The  resolution  and  solu- 
tion of  a  question  arc,  in  common  language,  the  same 
things.  The  mrd  is  also  used  as  opp«M  to  OoiifMi* 

TION. 

RESOLUTION,  in  music,  the  passing  of  O  dilflOfd  into 
a  concord.  fDiaooBDj  UAavoirv.] 
RESPIRATION,  or  the  process  of  brsathing,  is  that  by 

which  changes  ere  efTccled  in  tho  common  nutritive  fluid 
of  the  body  by  its  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
atnios]iheric  air.  It  is  one  of  tho  processes  by  which  organic 
beings  are  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  is  probably  carried 
on  in  some  form  by  all  of  them.  In  the  present  article  it 
will  be  consideied  only  with  refereooe  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  performed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  particularly  in 
man. 

The  common  effect  of  the  respiration  of  all  animals  is  to 
remove  some  of  the  oxygen  from  tho  air  which  they  breathe, 
and  to  replace  it  by  carbonic  acid  gas  derived  from  the 
blood.  When  one  or  more  animals  are  enclosed  succes- 
sively in  a  vessel  containing  a  given  quantity  of  atmospheric 
au-,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  it  gradually  decreases,  till 
the  air  is  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  life,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  given  off  from  the  animal  in  place  of  the 
oxygen  acts  upon  it  as  a  poison.  Tit  is  result  has  often 
been  obtained  by  expcninenis  on  animals,  and  unhappily 
riot  unknown  in  the  history  of  human  suflering.  In  the 
memorable  case  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Fort  William  in  Cal- 
cutta, 146  persons  were  shut  up  in  the  evening  tnadungoOB 
measuring  Ig  feet  by  14,  and  havmg  onlv  two  small  ancr* 
tores  for  the  admission  of  frssih  tir.  Of  tbo  whole  numW, 
only  20  survived  till  the  following  morning.  Tliese  were 
they  who  were  placed  nearest  to  the  apertures;  the  rest 
were  gradually  suffocated  by  the  carbonic  acid,  which  was 
given  of  in  their  respiration  more  rapidly  than  the  oxygen 
w  a,s  renewed  by  the  admission  of  fresh  air. 

Oxygen  is  the  only  gas  by  which  respiration  is  supported 
It  is  constantly  supplied  by  the  atmospheric  air,  of  whooe 
volume  it  forms  a  fifth  part,  and  which  is  breathed  in  a  free 
siute  by  mumniali,i  and  amphibia,  and  in  solution  or  mix- 
ture in  water  by  fishes  ami  tlie  other  truly  aquatic  animals. 
Pure  oxygen  however  is  not  fit  for  breathing;  it  destroys 
life  after  a  few  hours,  and  an  animal  placed  in  it  dies  before 
it  is  all  replaced  by  carbonic  acid.  The  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  dilutes  the  oxygen  to  the  degree  which  appeaic 
the  best  suited  forrespiration;  and  as  the  former  gas  h<u  not 
its  quantity  materially  altered  by  buuig  bieathed,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  dilution  is  the  only  purposo  vhish  it  acrvci 
in  relation  to  the  present  function. 

There  arc  three  chief  forms  of  organs  for  respiration* 
lungtf  which  are  made  up  of  branched  tubes  and  cells 
placed  within  tho  body ;  giUif  W  hfmchite,  which  are  vas- 
eultf  processes  doveh^^  on  come  part  of  the  ozlecior  of 
the  body;  and  lracA««r,  which  are  tabes  that  ramify  to 
extreme  minuteness,  and  are  dis]  t  r  i  1  :Vir  ugli  nearly  alt 
tho  organs  of  the  body.  By  the  iu  ai  uau  last  of  these  or- 
gans llie  I'ree  air  is  in  almost  all  cases  respired;  by  the 
second  the  air  is  mixed  with  water.  The  essential  part  of 
the  process  of  tCSpiraliMl  however  is  the  same  in  all :  it  will 
therefore  be  unnecesaatjT  to  describe  hero  the  varieties  of 
the  respiratory  organs  in  diffscent  desces  of  animaK  *Bd 
the  more  so,  as  they  have  been  already  considered  in  tne 
general  description  of  eacli  class  and  of  many  genera,  and 
since  llie  relation  of  each  kind  of  oi>;aii  to  the  circulatory 
svstcm  in  the  same  class  has  been  poiuted  out  111  lh«;  article 

In  maii»  whose  lungs  may  he  token  as  a  tnie  of  those  of 
ell  mammalia,  they  are  thus  formed:— The  trachea,  or 
windpipe,  is  a  rounded  tttbo  coutinuod  from  the  larynx 

[Larynx],  and  commencing  about  an  inch  above  the  upper 

edge  I  i"  ilii  breast-bone.  Its  front  and  sides  are  chiefly 
composed  uf  {toriroDS  of  cartilage  furmtug  about  ihree- 

*  It  U  alnMt  MMUIta)  to  Ilia  eumpiebcasloD  of  •'abn,  that  tiirw  two  arU- 
clct  tbould  ly  rod  tu;iFtlu-r.  The  writer  wonld  licra  alw  Mroogly  rrcomBrnd 
tlw  leailcr  » ln^  li.is  uot  hccpm  tu  thi-  p^ru  of  tin-  human  Ixidy,  Ui  namioe  th* 
piTa  dMCfit^  here  and  In  moct  a4  the  analamieal  aniclan  ia  the  bodte*  M 
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ftiniths  of  rings  an  eighth  or  an  inch  wide ;  and  iu  back  put 
caa^tB  of  ttanmiw  and  longitudinal  fibres  of  dastie  (n^ 
•eeonling  to  soaei.  muwular)  Uwue.  The  rioga  m  ebn- 
meted  by  tough  cellular  and  elastie  tiiauet,  and  by  ttiuner- 

o'js  stron<x  Ion£;itu<linal  bands  ;  and  Ihe  whole  tube,  BS  wall 
as  it*  farthest  ramifiratioii-i,  h  IiiumI  by  a  miu'ouji  membrane 
conimunl  from  the  l;ir\ii\,  ami  (  rvcred  on  its  free  surface 
oy  a  tino  epithelium  comi'oscil  ol' cells  with  vibrating  cilio) 
attached  tu  thum. 

The  trachea  divides  into  two  main  branches,  the  bronchi, 
one  of  which  goes  to  each  luni;,  and  in  it  divides  into 
smaller  and  smaller  branches  whoso  structure  is  in  all  es- 
MDttalrespeetssimilar  tothatof  the  trachea  (y!^.  1).  Around 

Fig.  1. 


I.  Ill*  Urjrnx :  2,  twrtw  1 1,  risht  lAwdm;  4. 1«llbiDacliu< ;  5,  left  tone- 

llir  llwirM  (leDolwl  by  lit*  two  line*  vrliirh  raovi  at  A,  dWiilini  it  iiitii  4w« 
Uilte*.  nu«l  tlu'  tmatlof  liiir,  an  lt«  »  irlnrr  maiVin^'  sli.- ilivuion  *  f  Ut\i^* 
into  lobule* ;  7.  loriC' ti'otxitiol  (t>^>  i  8,  mlui;te  bruncliinl  tuhct  t«imiDatiQ){ 
in      air-cell*  or  nrtiela*. 

the  extremity  of  each  of  the  finest  branebea  of  the  bronebial 
tubes  there  are  arranged  a  number  of  delicate  rounded  cells 

or  \esicles,  all  opening  info  the  end  of  the  branch,  but 
having;  no  roimnuiiit  atioii  with  each  olher.  On  the  walls 
iif  these  ci^lU  ihc  blood  circulates  in  the  minutest  capillary 
divi:$ions  of  the  pultuunary  artvry  and  veins,  an-1  it  is  also 
in  those  cells  that  the  air*  vhieb  is  admitted  to  ihem 
through  the  bronchial  tubes,  oomes  nearlr  into  contact  with 
the  blood.  The  mode  in  whinh^the  btoodia  oontrvyed  to  the 
lungs  is  detailed  in  the  article  Hkart.  The  pulmonary 
nttery  arisinji  from  the  right  vontrich'  earries  to  the  lungs 
all  the  blood  that  has  been  cirnilatinii  through  the  body; 
one  main  branch  govs  to  each  lung,  and,  accompanying  the 
bronchus,  divides,  like  it,  to  extreme  minutenciis.  At  the 
last  its  branches  terminate  in  the  cnpillarics,  which  are 
arranged  in  the  most  delicate  network  on  the  walls  of  tivery 
imlmonary  cell.  Each  of  these  cells  is  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  ;  the  capillary  vessels  are  about  of  an  inch 
in  diaini't(<r :  and  the  network  which  tiu-y  form  is  iso  clo^e 
thai  lis  niohos  arc  nut  more  than  of  an  inch  wide.  In 
it>  passam'  lbrou'_;li  these  the  blood  uiiderfroes  the  chaiii^es 
which  rozivert  i:  ti  ni  venous  to  arterial,  and  render  itanain 

{t  for  the  mainte.uuicc  of  life,  [BlOCM).]   From  the  capil- 
triea  it  passes  into  the  pulmonaiy  Teina»  and  through  them 
to  Ihe  left  side  of  the  heart. 

The  lungs  at^  thus  mainly  rompnsod  of  aif^crils  Mid  of 
brandies  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins.  Each  lung  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  large  )mrtious  calU*d  lobes  (the 
ri(;ht  lung  lias  almost  always  throe  hibcii.  the  left  two),  ench 
of  which  receives  one  of  the  aain  divisions  of  the  bronchus, 
artery,  and  vein ;  and  these  are  again  divided  into  lobules, 
tho  ootUnes  of  aonie  of  which  are  marked  by  the  angular 
figures  on  the  aurfiiee  cf  the  lunt^.  Lastly,  the  cells  are 
grouped  together  in  still  smaller  lobules  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  luiiRs  are  placed  iu  the  two  principal  cavities  of  the 
che>!t.    The  annexed  fi<{ure  i)  represents  the  bony 

frame-work  of  the  chest,  bounded  behind  by  the  spine  and 
the  riba  aa  far oulwarda  aa  their  aadioi,  in  front  by  the  stcr- 
aun,  or  bMaat^xme,  aiid  Um  cartiuigea  of  the  ribs^  and  on 
aoflhsidabythebodiaaof  llMtwdwiOM.  Tha  aoaea  wUdi 
la  left  below  in  the  akatoton  ia>  io  the  antin  nljael.  ilM 
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1,  vpiul  celoBD ;  3,  rlbi ;  J,  csrtilans*  of  rib* ;  4.  Mrram. 

up  by  the  diaphragm,  a  large  maaele  represented  in  Mg,  3 
whose  form  may  be  roughly  compared  to  that  of  tbo  ex- 
panded part  of  an  umbrella  having  ila  ooneavity  dowa* 


f-\^-  3. 


Uovaiwef  y>st>sw«>lfcTW1lsa  «f  «a>liff  «lw  stifcwset  t.l«l»wl  m 
mtMcidar  Mdsa*  «r  ilw  dl^hiqmi  4«rMnt  or  iwitaMM  fMtiua«r  i!n 

wards.   The  diaphragm  forms  a  niovealile  partition  between 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  and  that  of  the  abdomen,  permitting 
only  the  passage  of  certain  vessels,  fte.  from  the  one  to  the 
other.    By  it^  ahcrnnte  contractions  and  relaxatioiW  ititt 
creases  and  diniini.'-h<  ?i  the  rapacny  of  the  chest. 

The  spacc-i  hetwciTi  tiii-  M-\cr;il  ril)^  :uc  fillcrl  liy  !}»•  in- 
tercostal intiscles.  of  which  two  are  represented  in  the  sub- 
joiiu  J  fi;^ure.  Between  each  two  ribs  there  are  two  layers 
of  musole,  the  fibres  of  each  of  which  cross  those  of  the 
other.  'The  Ihrea  of  the  outer  layer*  which  are  represented 
between  the  two  upper  ribs  in  the  annexed  figure,  pass  ob- 
liquely from  above  nownwnrd*,  and  from  behind  forwards : 
tho-o  of  the  inner  layer,  luic  dr.iwn  between  the  two  lower 
ribs,  pass  with  a  similar  oidiquity  from  before  backwards. 

The  upper  aperture  of  the  chest  between  the  spine,  first 
ribs,  und  sternum  (Jig.  '!)  is  that  at  which  the  tmehoa 
pasws  into  the  chest  to  the  lungB*'Bad  at  which  the  gnat 
arteries  of  the  head,  neck,  and  ama  pau  out  of  the  oMst 
frpm  the  aort&  Tha  anieat  lell  Iwtwwiii  AaM  awl  flia 
hoM  IN  oeenpM  bf  tbt  cMophtf    hy  earlaia  nnadaa 
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and  nerves,  by  the  gnat  TCiM  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
and  Iqr  oallular  tiiwe. 
The  whole  ebett  thm  Ibmii  a  cavity  eloMd  on  all  side*,  hu  t 

permitting  the  passage  or  certain  tubes  (the  trachea,  assopha- 
gus,  blood-vessels,  &c.)  through  its  walls.  This  cavity  con- 
tains within  it  thrt'L'  subordinate  cavities;  tho  middle  one 
rdiitains  the  heart  in  the  pericardiuin,  and  each  of  the  two 
■di  the  sides  contains  CM  ef  the  Inaga.  ThM  are  caOed 
the  pleural  cavitiei. 


ItllwlBldMat  i.  tlir  rlii'it  luu:: :  X  t'l.-  Ii>a  \uni;  .  ^.  lU.nr.'sdhMiBICaBk 
nailMatlh  Ih|b  porUun>  letiiMa  lubca    £,  iDaller  Jivbiunn  UrMdlOMtoit 

tex^^-fcur"'  «^*^-»— ^-"^ 

Each  liiKi^  is  as  It  weiu  huiiij  into  the  cavity  appropriated 
toil  by  its  biDuclius  and  by  the  trunks  of  its  pulmonary 
artery  and  Tcms,  whch.cucluied  together  by  cellular  tiaaue, 
form  what  is  called  the  root  of  the  luog.  The  lai«  exaetly 
fllb  the  eavity  in  whieh  it  ii  placed,  lo  that  their  enriheee 
are  everywhere  in  contact,  or  separated  only  by  tho  very 
•mall  quantity  of  fluid  neccssnry  to  keep  them  sufficiently 
slippery  to  move  upon  each  other  without  dilliculty.  For 
the  sake  uf  more  easy  mutum,  ilie  wuU  of  ibu  cavity  js  lined 
and  the  surface  of  llio  lung  is  coveretl  by  a  fine  smooth 
tnembrane.  the  pleura,  which  is  arranged  like  other  serous 
membranes  rMEMBiUNB].  that  is,  having  lined  tlie  cavity. 
It  ia  reOeeiaa  upon  the  toot  of  tl|e  Iuiib,  and  than  pauea 
over  itsturfine  and  thoee  of  its  neat  ditiaknn  or  lobes. 

The  pleural  cavities  an-  (•ompTctcdy  closed  on  all  sides,  so 
that  no  air  can  enter  them,  but  the  lung  in?""!)  oomwuui- 

p.  a.  No. 


cates  with  the  ixtcrnal  air  by  its  bronchus,  which  leads  to 
the  troclua  and  larynx;  and  hence,  when  the  chest  is  en- 
larged by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  the  elevation  of 
the  ribs,  &c.,  the  air  passes  not  into  the  cavity  of  the  cheiit, 
but  through  the  windpipe  into  the  Interior  of  the  lung.  It 
is  as  if  one  had  a  pair  of  bellows  with  the  valve  eloseo,  and 
the  tuhf  nf  the  nuzzle  ojieiiing,  not  as  it  usually  does,  into 
all  the  space  eiiclused  by  tho  boards  and  leather,  but  into  a 
bladder  contained  withm  that  «pacc.  In  th;--  ra^e,  when 
the  handle  of  the  bellows  is  lai^d  so  as  to  enlarge  tRe  ca- 
vity, the  air  will  pass  into  the  bladder,  and  distend  it  so  as 
lo  keep  it  everywhere  in  contact  with  the  interior  of  the  • 
cavity  containinfi;  it. 

The  aetaof  breathing  ore— ifMpira/ion,  by  whieh  air  ia 
drawn  into  the  lung;*,  and  expiration,  by  whieh  it  is  again 
i  \[  I'lled  from  them.  In  inspiration  the  muscles  that  are 
attached  to  and  form  part  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  con- 
Iraci,  and  by  raisini^  the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  flattening 
the  diaphragm,  increase  its  capacity.  The  air  within  the 
hings  (which  aro  nev«r  empty  oven  after  the  deepest  ex* 
piration)  ia  thus  for  die  instant  rarefied;  but  by  the  pro- 
portionally inereend  praauio  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  a  fkesh  quantity  of  air  immo' 
dialely  peMoa  into  the  air^tnbes.  and  maintains  the  equi- 
librium ofpfoiaurebotweon  tbeair  within  and  that  without 
the  lungs. 

As  .soon  as  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  has 
ceasc<l,  expiration  commences ;  the  luoj^s,  distended  in  in- 
spiration, contract  by  their  own  elaslieity,  and  expel  a 
volttkoe  of  air  which,  in  ordinary  circumstanoei^  ia  eoual  to 
that  whieh  they  had  just  previously  received.  Aa  ftst'  as 
they  contract,  they  are  followed  by  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
which  collapse  partly  by  their  elasticity,  and  partly  by  the; 
jiressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  their  exterior,  which,  wiien 
the  lungs  b^'giii  to  contract,  is  no  longer  exactly  balanced 
by  the  pressure  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs 
upon  their  interior.  The  lungs  having  thus  oontraeted  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  parts  are  restored  to  the  same  condition 
as  before  inspiration,  and  in  oidinary  circumstanosa  that 
action  is  soon  again  eonmeneed. 

Tho  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the  chctit  in  common 
inspiration  is  thus  effected:  the  diaphragm  i/i};.  3,  .'>)  coii- 
Imcts;  its  inuhcular  fibres,  which  are  allached  on  the  otie 
band  to  the  interior  of  the  lower  ribs,  the  tip  of  the  ster- 
num, and  tho  front  of  the  spine,  and  on  the  other  around 
a  tendmi  i4,Jfg.  3)  in  ita  midale,  shorten,  and  thus  (aa  the  first 
set  of  attaebinenti  aro  fsed)  they  draw  down  the  middle  of 
the  muscle,  lessen  its  convexity  towards  the  chest,  make  it 
Hatter,  and  press  its  under  surface  upon  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen, 80  that  the  abdominal  walls  become  more  prominent 
At  the  same  time,  or  just  previously,  the  intercostal  muscles 
contract;  the  two  upper  rib';,  being  quite  or  nearly  fixed  at 
one  end  to  the  spine,  and  at  the  other  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum  (/g.  2),  serve  as  fixed  points  towards  which 
the  upper  interaoatal  mttsohn  oonlnoting  draw  the  second 
ribs ;  tneee  being  thus  fixed,  the  seeond  pair  of  nusdes 
contract,  and  draw  up  the  third  ribs  ;  and  sd  on  through  t!ie 
whole  of  the  ribs,  the  lowest  serving,  at  the  same  time  liiat 
they  aro  drawn  upwards,  for  fixed  points,  towards  which  the 
diaphragm,  contracting  all  round  its  tendon,  may  draw  down 
its  middle  part  and  become  flatter. 

The  eflieet  of  the  oontraction  of  the  intercostal  mnseles  is 
not  so  much  to  approximate  the  ribs  (which  would  decrease 
the  capacity  of  the  chest)  aa  to  fiiree  them  Airthor  outwards 
and  forwards,  and  thus  give  the  chest  a  greater  width  and 
depth  at  each  part.  In  Ji^r^.  ~  and  1,  it  is  seen  that  the  ribs 
descend  obliquely  olli^v;ll  (l^  and  forwards  from  the  spine, 
and  then  as>ccnd  towards  the  !-tf  i[uiin.  They  increase  in 
obliquity  as  they  are  taken  from  above  downwards,  and, 
except  the  four  Iai>t,  they  also  increase  in  length  in  the 
aamo  euoeainion.  The  longtb  of  the  are  r^fssented  by  each 
rib  tnm  the  atrine  to  the  sternum  is  fixed,  fiir  the  aubatanee 
of  the  ribs  is  bony  or  oartilaginous,  and  almost  unyielding: 
when  therefore  one  rib  is  fixed,  and  the  intercostal  muscle* 
between  it  and  the  one  next  below  it  contract,  they  must 
not  only  draw  the  latter  upwards,  but  must  also  turn  it 
somewhat  outwards,  and  raise  the  sternum,  winch  is  fixed 
to  its  anterior  extremity.  The  direction  of  the  rib  becomes 
less  oblique,  but  its  length  remaining  the  same^  the  dit- 
tanoa  from  the  spine  to  the  moveaUa  atamom  moat  bo 
inereaaed  at  the  same  time  with  the  distance  firom  eaeh  rib 
to  the  corresponding  one  on  the  opposite  side. 
[    By  these  aetions  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  iiicreased  in 
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vntf  ^raeUnn  in  height,  by  t  he  demnt  of  tbe  diaphragm ; 

m  width,  by  the  tun  inL^  i  u; mis  uf  the  ribs;  in  (lopth,  by 
the  ascent  of  the  stei  uuiu.  in  qviiiH  inspiration  the  greater 
part  IS  efTi.'oted  by  the  diai>hrii^ui ;  in  deep  inspiration  not 
only  are  all  the  muscles  already  ui«inliuned  contracted,  but 
a  number  of  others  capable  of  raising  tbe  ribs  are  called 
into  play,  and  Um  capacity  of  tlie  chest  ia  tbua  yet  further 
iDcreased  in  tbe  mannar  juat  doaeribad. 

In  their  medium  state  the  lungs  of  •  pfliaon  of  ordinary 
size,  and  in  good  health,  contain  about  twelve  pints  of  air; 
in  perfcclly  easy  breathing,  about  a  pint  is  drawn  into  iheni 
at  each  uupirntion;  but  from  this  iho  quantity  may  vary  to 
as  much  as  seven  pint»,  uccording  to  the  force  of  ins|>ira' 
tion.  increased  as  it  is,  fur  example,  when  preparing  for  a 
great  muscular  efTort,  or  during  tinging,  or  bMbreeoaghing. 

Quial  expiration  doea  not  need  an  v  muscular  exertion ; 
tbe  elaitietly  of  the  longii,  of  the  cartilages  of  tbe  ribi»  end 
of  the  other  pnrts  distended  in  inspinition,  is  sufficient  to 
restore  ttieni  M  tt*  ihuir  previous  .stute.  A  limit  is  set  to 
the  culla]).se  of  liie  lungs  by  iho  unyieMing  tissues  of  ihe  | 
wulb  uf  ihu  ch«^t.  These  cannot  iulluw  the  toatriicUitg 
lungs  beyond  a  certain  extent,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
lungs  is  not  aufficient  for  them  to  overcome  the  unbalanced 
pressure  of  tbe  etmoaphera  upon  their  interior,  which  it 
would  be  Beeenuy  for  them  to  do  befbra  ttacy  eeuld  eon- 
tract  from  tbe  intetfor  of  tbe  walla  of  tbe  eheat  If  a 
wound  be  mode  into  either  pleural  cavity,  the  Uinj;  at  once 
collapses  completely,  and  expels  nearly  all  ibe  air  it  ct)n- 
lained;  for  iii  this  case  the  aiinuspbi-rii'  ])re>suie  Uf\ii^  ad- 
mitted alike  to  the  exterior  and  the  interior  ot  tbu  huig,  its 
elasticity  has  but  little  to  overcome,  and  the  air-cells  and 
tubea  immediatelj  oontraet  to  tbe  amalleat  aiae  of  whiah 
tbe^  are  eepable.  By  tbe  Mme  neene,  wben  both  pleural 
cavities  are  opened  at  once,  death  speedily  follows  in  con- 
sequence of  the  collapse  of  both  lungs  and  tbe  suspen<^ion 
of  all  breaihini;. 

The  limit  which  the  rigidity  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  sets 
to  tliR  elastic  collapse  of  the  lungs  is  never  reached  in  ordi- 
nary icspiratioQ,  nor  in  extraordinary  coses,  except  by  the 
inllueiice  of  other  expiratory  powers  besides  those  of  the 
lunya.  Xheae  poweie  an  aupplied  chieAjr  by  tbe  musdea  of 
ibeabdomM,  whieb  eontnct  with  great  Ibree,  and  through 
the  medium  of  tbeconiei;^  of  the  abdomen  fon  e  wp  tho 
diaphragm  to  an  unusual  liei^iit  into  the  cliest,  ui  the  same  , 
time  that  certain  muscles  capable  ot  depresMny;  the  nbs 
and  sturnum  draw  them  down  and  decreai^e  the  i  ajiacity  of 
the  chest  in  its  depth  and  width.  Efforts  of  this  kind  are 
ebservable  in  cougbinf ,  laeexing,  and  all  other  strong  ex- 
piratorjr  aeta. 

Such  are  the  movements  of  respiration  These  however 
are  less  important  than  the  chemical  changes  effected  in  it, 
and  arc  even  not  observed  in  eertaiii  classes  of  animals,  in 
which  the  latter  are  nevertheless  constantly  carried  on. 
Theobjer:t  of  the  uioveinents  of  respiration  is  the  constant 
renewal  of  the  air  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  cells.  It  has 
been  already  said  that  the  lunga  always  (even  after  tbe 
moat  ItHwible  expiration)  contain  aome  air.  it  ia  tberefiore 
not  probable  that  that  wbleh  i>  inspired  passes  at  onee  to 
the  air-eells,  but  father  tliat  beim^  drawn  into  the  finer 
bronchial  tubes,  it  mixes  with  the  air  already  contained  in 
then),  and  only  gni'lu  iUy  arrives  at  the  cells.  There  is 
probably  a  kind  of  undulation  of  the  volumes  of  air  drawn 
in  and  again  in  part  expelled  at  each  complete  act  of  re- 
spiration ;  and  we  cannot  eonoeive  bow  tbe  air  in  tbe  oella 
would  be  conttantW  renewed  were  it  not  tot  tbe  tandenqr 
of  tbe  different  kinds  of  gas  to  mix  according  to  the  laws  of 
diffusion  of  gases  discovered  by  Daltoti,  and  so  fully  illus- 
trated by  T)r.  (}rabam.  I'he  air  in  the  cells  contains  a  large 
quantilN  of  carbonic  acid  ;  that  drawn  into  the  tubes  in  in- 
spiratjiiii  contains  but  little  of  lliat  gas,  but  oiie-fiflh  of 
oxygen,  and  thus,  independently  of  the  movementii  of  re- 
spiration, there  must  always  be  a  tendenq^of  tbe  carbonic 
acid  totaarda  tbe  atmotpbere  and  of  tbe  es|geii  towmida  tbe 
eir-oelU. 

With  respect  to  the  actual  changes  in  the  blood,  it  w  an  long 
doubtful  whether  that  fluid  contained  any  gases  dissolved  in 
it,  and  asmanyof  tl:  'i  -r  chemists  failed  in  their  endeavours 
to  extract  any.  it  ^as  comtiwnly  supposed  that  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  by  respiration  resullea  from  the  separation  of 
earbon  by  tbe  blood  in  the  lungs  and  its  immediate  union  with 
tbeoxygenof  the  air.  But  to  this  opinion  was  opposed  tbe  ftet,  I 
tiiat  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  from  tbe  lungs  of  frogs  wben 
Ibey  are  placed  in  gaaeatbateoataintio  oxygen,  as  for  example 


pure  hydrogen  or  nitrogen.  Ifanv  theeriea  of  rMpiratfoB 

were  therefore  pniposcd,  but  all  failed  to  explain  its  pheno- 
mena so  long  as  gas.es  cauld  not  be  found  in  the  blood.  Of 
Inte  \ear.s  however  it  has  been  rendered  highly  probable,  by 
the  experiments  of  Stev«ni>,  Magiiuss  and  others,  that  the 
blood  does  hold<  gases  in  solution,  which  may  be  separated 
from  it  by  agitating  it  with  another  gas  (according  to  tbe 
laws  of  mixture  and  displacement  of  gase*  dimolTed  in 
fluids),  or  by  placing  it  in  nearly  an  abaolnta  meuiiaiu  Tbe 
th<»ary  of  Despretx  and  Baasenfratx,  whidi  bad  been  du* 
I  I'd,  is  therefore  now  generally  received;  and  it  is  l»o 
lieved  that  the  chemical  changes  of  respiration  consist  essen- 
tially in  the  removal  of  a  i  ortion  of  the  carbonic  acid  dis- 
solved in  the  venous  blood,  and  the  absorption  of  an  equal 
or  rather  larger  portion  of  oxygon  from  the  air;  and  tliat 
these  changes  are  effected  not  by  any  vital  act  Ckf  secretion, 
but  by  the  tendency  to  mixture  of  tbediftrant  gasea,  wUdi 

is  not  obstructed  by  the  delicately  fOlons  tiMUSS  oC tbe  ail^ 
celK  ami  the  cajullary  vessels. 

It  appears  f  rnm  the  experiments  of  Magnus  (which  are  in 
great  part  cunfirtucd  by  those  of  Stevens.  Hoffmann.  Gmelin, 
Bertuch,  and  Bischoff),  that  the  mean  quantity  of  gas  con- 
tained in  tbe  blood  is  equal  to  f,  of  its  whole  volume.  In 
venous  blood  tbe  avenge  quantity  of  raibonieacid  is  about 
^  tbat  of  oxjKen  about  ^  and*  that  of  nitrogen  about  m  o< 
tbe  Tolume  of  tbe  blood ;  in  the  arterial  blood  tbeir  respec- 
tive quantities  are  and  ^.  (Mtiller's  PhysinU'/^ie, 
vol.  i.,  ed.  2.)  It  follows  therefore  thai  I  be  purpasje  of 
respiiation  is  chietly  tiie  absorption  of  oxy(>en,  and  not 
merely  the  removal  of  carbuoic  ucid  from  the  blood ;  a 
conclusion  which  is  3l4>o  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that 
frogs  placed  in  hydrogen  or  niKofj^n  die  as  if  auflbcated, 
altbotigh  as  mueb  earbonie  add  ia  gtven  off  from  tbeir  lungs 
as  when  they  breathe  in  ninio-.pheii("  air. 

The  constant  process  of  respiration  elfeclji  change*  in  the 
bIo<Ki  that  are  of  the  first  imiwrtance  to  life  and  health. 
The  watery  vapour  exhaled  fium  the  bluod  as  it  passes 
through  the  lungs  more  nearly  in  contact  with  tlie  atmo- 
sphere than  it  is  at  any  other  part  of  the  system,  amoanls» 
according  to  tbe  experiments  of  Levoisier  and  others,  to 
nearly  iiOOO  grains  in  24  hours.  The  quantity  of  earbellie 
acid  given  off  during  tho  same  time  is  estimated  to  be  at 
the  least  1-I,'.t:i0  cubic  inches,  or  gjtj  grains,  containing 
2^<'iO  (grains  of  carbon  ;  and  the  (|uanlity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
aniounlsi  in  different  circunistances  to  fioin  \  lo  moit?  than 
tbat  of  the  carbonic  acid  given  out.  N  itrogen  appears  to 
be  in  some  circumstances  exhaled,  and  in  trtbon  absorbed ; 
hat  on  this  point  tbe  results  of  experiments  ai»  at  present 
far  from  eonclusive. 

Dr.  Prout  has  kliown  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
sei)araied  from  the  blood  varie.s  ut  different  periods  of  the 
day;  it  is  j;ieatest  helwcjen  11  a.m.  and  1  P.M..  and  least  be- 
tween 4  past  b  KM.  and  ^  psjjit  3  A.H.  Its  quantity  is  also 
diminished  by  anxiety  and  other  depressing  passions,  by 
exerciaa,  by  atrong  drinks,  or  vegetable  food;  out  it  is  in* 
creased  vben  tbe  barometer  is  low. 

The  suapensian  of  respuratioa  by  any  eanasa  |inMliiec« 
asphyxia,  or  suffocation.  The  oxygen  of  the  blood  is  eaten- 
tialtothemainleiianceof  the  life  of  the  parts  in  which  it  cir- 
culates, and  an  excess  of  carbunic  acid  in  il  uut%  U2>  a  poison. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  animals  die  in  hydrogen 
though  the  carbonic  acid  is  given  off ;  these  perish  for  want 
of  oxygen.  Others  are  destroyed  by  the  excess  of  carbonic 
•Did ;  aa  tbeae  who  die  after  breathing  the  same  atmospberie 
air  for  aome  time,  but  befbreall  its  ox]^n  is  consumed, 
and  those  who  die  in  an  atmosphere  containing  an  abund- 
ance of  oxygen,  but  at  the  same  time  charged  with  a  large 
portion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  phenomena  of  asphyxia,  and 
the  peculiar  conditions  on  which  it  deiwiids,  are  considered 
in  a  separate  article.  [.'\si'HYXIA.] 

RESPIRATOR,  or  breath -warmer,  an  instrument  re- 
cently invented  and  brought  into  use  by  Mr.  Juliiu  Jeffreys 
for  givnig  wazmtb  to  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  breatb> 
ing.  and  thereby  enabling  invnlida  to  enjoy  the  benefim  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air  without  injury  or  ineonrenience. 

The  common  practice  of  wrappin?  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  far  i:i  .i  ,  i  I  n  <  vet  iiigwarmsthe  air  inhaled  through 
it  Ter;y  imperfectly,  and  in  ao  unwholesome  manner,  by  mix- 
iog  with  It  a  poruon  of  tbe  impnw  air  edmled  ftoiin  tlM 

■  Tiw  fcet  thit  In  Ha|irai'i  ncpemsnit*  the  arlvrial  blood  «r«s  fMttrf  M 
ooalain  murf  »rt>onk  idd  Ihrni  Itw  xrm<f.  tiamt  tkSS  i)Mi^  Itay  WKg  W 

wffleirBt  t.j  riubijih  iiii!<  F]i)>i>n.iiiiiii'c>r  rniiiratifl^  all IhsAndsvue  saw 
mum  vUll  ra^aii*  lo  be  laon  ouvfiaUjr  cumiiMri. 
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Jongt,  ana  detained  in  its  bulky  foldii.  A  woollen  wrapper, 
biing  «  non-conductor  of  beat,  can  act  in  no  other  way.  In 
<1m  iwpumtor  this  diaadvantage  is  avoided  by  causing  the 
»ir  diaelnrgMl  ftom  the  lung*  to  pus  through  several  layers 
of  very  line  wire,  fixed  so  near  Ho^tber  that  the  breath 
passing  through  them  is  almost  infinitely  divided,  its  warmth 
being  abstracted  by  the  niL-tal,  wliich,  being  an  excellent 
conductor  of  heat,  freely  imparts  it  to  the  frenh  cold  air 
drawn,  or,  as  it  were,  filtered  tliruugli  it.  The  coinpuctiiess 
of  the  instnunent  is  such  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
k^gnMint  of  the  impure  air  exnelled  from  the  lungs,  and 
«Mi8«|UMit  eoBlMoinatkm  of  tuu  inlialod ;  and  the  con- 
densauon  of  uoittttie  on  tbe  wires  corrects  tbe  injurious 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  snnie  n  ortherly  winds. 

Tbe  means  by  which  tin'.^e  objL'cts  are  iillniiied  in  the 
re5))iratur  di--pUiy  much  ingenuity  in  contrivance,  and  n\> 
ordinary  degree  of  skill  in  the  execution.    The  inventor 
considers  it  necessary  that  about  twenty  layers  of  metal- 
mrk  should  be  used,  and.  in  older  to  malte  the  instrument 
■B  t^hk  and  compact  as  poetibK  eidi  lajrer  it  required  to 
be  oxoeedinKly  thin.  The  apparatus  titttallv  eonsisu  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  frames  of  sheet-silver  or  other  metal,  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 
^th  part  of  an  inch  thick;  the  metal  of  which  is  pierced 
away  by  machinery  so  as  to  leave  merely  a  narrow  frame 
containing  six  vertical  bars  of  ^h  and  five  horizontal  burs 
4th  of  BO  hudl  wide.  On  both  sides  of  each  of  these  frames 
alaycTfi^wiraianinehandahalf  longaudilith  of  an  inch 
thielc  is  aolderad,  earebein^  taken  to  conneet  etdi  wire,  not 
only  with  the  top  and  bottom  bars  of  the  frame,  but  also 
with  each  of  the  live  horizontal  bari.    Tlie  wires  are  laid 
about  -^^ih  part  of  an  inch  apart,  and  arc  so  numerous  tlmt 
a  larso  respirator  of  high  power  contains  2U0U  feet  of  wire, 
div|£d  into  about  12.UU0  pieces,  and  soldered  to  the  frames 
at  mora  than  80,000  distioet  points.  Tbe  frames  or  lattices 
of  wira*w«fc,  are  8z«d  parallel  to  eaeh  odNr.  and  kept  a 
ahort  diatMce  apart  by  small  studs  of  a  substanea  which  is 
a  slow  conductor  of  heat,  so  that  the  inner  layer  is  always 
kept,  as  lu  arly  as  possible,  at  the  temperature  of  the  air 
expelled  from  the  lungs,  and  each  successive  layer  di- 
minishes in  warmth,  till  the  outer  one  is  nearly  as  culd  as 
the  external  air.   The  curious  and  philosupliical  applica- 
Ihm  of  a  non-conducting  medium  between  the  metallic 
aoEoaiM  it  omntial  to  the  pwliNt  action  of  the  instrument, 
as  without  it  tho'heat  woald  be  equally  difniseo.  and  no 
part  of  tho  IMlalrWork  could  retain  more  than  half  the  tem- 
perature of  the  breath.  By  this  arrangement  the  air  iiilmled, 
finding  each  layer  of  wire  wanner  than  the  piecediiig,  is 
gradually  raised,  in  respirators  of  the  highest  power,  to  the 
greatest  attainable  temperature.  Tbe  most  powerful  respira- 
tors have  twenty-four  layers  of  wiro-work.  those  of  medium 
power  aixteen,  and  the  lowest  power  eight.  The  whole  of 
tbe  wire-work  is  bent  into  a  curved  form,  and  enclosed  in  a 
IxM'dering  or  case  of  soft  leather,  which  is  made  to  fit  closely 
to  the  face  of  the  wuarer,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
air  otherwise  than  through  the  motid  work.  and  to  hold  the 
latter  in  such  a  position  that  the  lips  do  nut  come  in  con- 
tact with  tbe  wires.  An  outer  ooveriog  of  silk  or  other 
material  is  added,  having  an  aperture  in  which  it  inserted 
afanr  thin  plate  of  silver,  peiibrated  with  minute  holes, and 
to  which  a  dark  colour  is  imparted  by  a  chemleal  operation, 
to  serve  as  a  screen  to  the  wire- work,  which  it  hides  without 
impeding  tho  passage  of  air  as  most  textile  fabrics  would  do. 
Recently  however  a  very  fine  and  open  wuallcn  fubnc  lias 
been  made  use  of  in  lieu  of  the  perforated  plate,  to  suit  the 
wishes  of  sen*  persons  to  whom  the  wfgmtmee  of  the  in- 
•tmme&t  ww  an  objection.  The  eommon  or  oral  respiiator 
eovers  the  mouth  only  ;  but  a  variety  called  the  orinatal 
respirator  encloses  the  nostrils  also.    A  piece  of  sponge 
attached  to  the  lower  edi(e  of  the  instrument  collects  the 
moisture  condensed  from  the  breath,  and  it,  as  well  as  the 
metal-work  and  leather  mounting,  may  be  detached  from 
the  outer  covering  and  cleaned  when  necessary. 

Oiring  to  the  complicated  and  delicate  construction  of  the 
Mpintor,  tetbemanulaetare  of  which  novel  machinery 
hii  bam  nquirad.  its  prieo  has  necessarily  been  lather  high ; 
but  tome  have  been  lately  made  of  inferior  materials  at  a 
price  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  hope  that 
every  large  demand  may  meet  the  cost  ot  pi  jihictioii.  Not- 
withstanding its  recent  introduction  (the  pati  nt  having  been 
obtained  in  183C),  it  is  already  extensively  used,  and  has 
•Dabled  many  w  ho  were  unable  to  bear  exposure  to  tbe 
CMttHy  of  an  Sngliih  wintar*  to  ftoo  tha  aaranat  traathar 


with  impunity,  and  even  with  benefit  to  their  general 
health ;  its  efficiency  having  led  some  patients  to  designate 
it  a  '  portable  warm  climate.'  The  orinasal  respiiator  ia 
chiefly  used^  for  sleeping  in,  as  it  frequently  aflbrds  relief  from 
distressing  night  coughs  arising  from  irritation  of  the  air- 

fassages,  and  enables  patients  to  enjoy  undisturbed  rest. 
n  addition  to  the  conif)rt  afforded  by  it.  the  respirator  is 
expected  to  prove  a  pievL-ntive  of  di-stmses  ot  llie  lungs ;  and 
It  lias  been  fouml  l>oneficial  by  some  fur  indoor  use,  because, 
by  economising  the  animal  heat,  it  promotes  a  genial  warmth 
in  the  limbs.  It  should  he  stataa  that  the  N^intor  oeea- 
sions  no  obstruction  to  tho  voice. 
RBSPONDEimA.  [BonomY.] 
REST,  in  music,  a  charaotar  denoting  silence;  a  ce-<- 
sation  of  sound  equal  in  duration  to  the  note  represented 
by  the  rest.  As  there  are  six  musical  ..baiBCteEB  called 
notes,  so  there  are  as  many  rests.    Ex. : — 

Oero'ucmi- 

8cmibr«v«       llioim        Crotchet        Quaver      Scmiqiuivrr  quaTrr 
Rett  lartk  BmS.  BmL  R««t.  Bat. 


=  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  bieve  rest,  to  be  found  in  old  music,  is  a  shott  thick 
bar  eonneatiqg  tvo  BniHi  Ex.:— 


3 


In  separate  vocal  and  instrumental  jparts^adiaiacter  uniting 
three  linea,  and  indicating  a  rest  mur  ban  in  duration,  is 
emplojad.  Bx.  


The  following  is  tbe  manner  of  directing  a  silence,  or  rea^ 
of  aloran  haiib  in  any  of  tha  OMdMi  tinaa  or  iMamM>— 


RESTIA'CEA.  a  natural  order  of  plants,  principally  m- 
habiting  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  neaiiy  related  to  the 
Cyperaceous  order  of  Europe.  They  abound  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  in  New  Holland,  where  they  form  a  hard, 
wiry,  rusblike  herbage.  They  have  in  general  a  scaly, 
creeping,  rhixoma,  or  n)ot*stoek,  simple  items  cktthad  with 
tbe  sheaths  of  abortiva  laavaib  ud  glumaaaoaa  Hewers  wiA 
a  tolerably  regular  structure.  The  floral  envelopes  gene 
rally  consist  or  4  or  6  glumes  in  two  rows.  Tbe  stamens  are 
two  or  three;  the  ovary  for  the  most  part  i-S-cellod,  with 
a  single  ovule  in  each  cell.   The  fruit  is  either  a  nut  or  a 


1,  iha  nuitss  «.  tha  ilMBeni  umI  nbattlm  ontyx  b,  (ha  Mm«  coMsmA 
iritMn lh» lawl Mirtoyw.  S,  TIm  traialat  A  UfJuBSit  4,  thvofaiywih 
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^e«n«dHca«TeaNl;  the  seeds  arc  pendulous,  and  tbeem- . 
t>rvo  is  a  small  lentienbr  bodv  lying  within  albaaen  nt  ib»  I 
ead  of  the  seed  most  remote  from  the  hilmn.   In  ainost  all  I 

esses  tho  «c\cs  are  SL-parute.  The  har.l  li«\iine  of  some  spe- 
cies rciniL'r->  iliiMii  suucd  for  thatch  fof  houses,  bvit  they  are 
of  no  otlu-r  U--0. 

RESTITUTION  (in  I^aw)  qf  lands.  Where  a  forcible 
entry  or  detainer  of  landsi  in  on  inquiry  duly  found,  or  after 
conviction  undiwr  an  indicimcnt  for  a  forcible  entry,  the 
conrt  befine  wboin  the  inquiry  is  made,  thnll  cause  reslitu- 
tiuii  c<r  the  lands  to  be  made  to  tho  parU  who  baa  been 
turned  out  of  possession.  (Com.,  Dig-y  'ForceaWe  Entry,' 
D  5,  &c.) 

Restitution ofttolen  guuih.  By  7  niid  s  G-  IV.,  c  29, s.  57, 
if  any  person  guilty  of  a  felony  or  inisdeiiu  anor  uiwk-r  that 
net,  in  atealing,  oonverting.  or  receiving  any  property,  shall 
be  indietod  for  such  offenee  by  tho  owner  or  his  executor, 
and  convicted,  the  property  ahall  be  reatored  to  the  owner, 
(ind  the  court  before  whom  the  peraon  ahall  be  convicted 
shall  havo  power  to  award  writs  of  restitution  for  the  pro- 
jHftly,  or  order  it  to  be  rci»lore<l  in  a  summary  luatiiicr.  Pro- 
vided that  if  it  sliall  appear  that  any  valuable  security  shall 
have  been  bond  fide  paid  or  discharged  by  sotnu  peraioii 
liable  to  pay  it,  or  bein[|f  n  negotiable  instrument  shall  have 
been  bmd  fiiU  taken  or  veeaivid  bv  tianaler  or  delivery  by 
flome  person  for  a  valuable  oonaulention,  without  any 
reastmubk'  -  n  ti  Id  suspect  that  it  had  been  stolen, 
&c.,  then  tii^iuaii.  sliall  nut  order  the  restitution  of  such 
security. 

Before  tins  net,  the  owikt  was  in  all  cases  entitled  to  res- 
IttBtiOD  on  conviction  for  a  felony,  but  not  for  a  misde- 
tnoanor.  During  the  period  between  the  theft  and  the  con- 
viction, or  nequittal  or  death  of  the  prisoner,  the  ownership 
of  the  property  is  suspended.  (3  iivt,  711;  Horwood  v. 
Smith,  2  T.  It,  750:  Bum'a  Jiffliw,  •Reeiitotion.*) 

Reslitution  also  fortnorly  took  place  wlu-ro  tho  heir  of 
one  attainted  of  trea»ouwau»  relieved  from  the  consequences 
»ftho  attainder.  (. "J /n«/.  *  Restitution.') 

RESTORATIONS,  in  A-rchitecturo.  a  term  applied  to 
erewings  intended  to  thow  antient  buildings  according  to 
beir  original  design,  as  made  out  from  their  existing  re- 
gains, aided  by  such  descriptions  or  hints  *i  an  to  be  ob- 
tained from  classic  author.*,  or  from  the  representations  of 
theiu  on  loins.  In  some  cases  the  building  itself  will  afford 
sufficient  data  for  a  complete  restoration  of  it  upon  paper; 
but  in  others,  considerable  research  and  &ludy  are  requisite, 
and,  after  all,  the  restoratiou  will  be  chieily  conjectural. 
Even  the  best  preserved  architectural  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity are  in  fact  only  comparatively  entire,  and  are  more 
familiar  to  the  student  in  their  restored  than  in  their  actual 
fui  tu ;  for  many  of  them  present  only  masses  of  ruins,  which 
it  would  be  a  work  of  tunc  and  study  lo  investigate  without 
the  assistance  of  tiie  drawings  of  those  who  have  already  i 
done  so.  For  our  knowledge  of  some  edifices  we  are  now 
entirely  indebted  to  the  labours  of  those  who  bad  made 
drawings  of  them  both  in  their  actual  state  and  in  what 
thcw  have  auppoied  to  be  their  original  onoi  even  tho  re- 
mains of  them  having  disanpeered  since  their  time.  Re> 
Rtoratinns  arc  fiequcutly  also  very  tiece.i;.sary  in  order  to 
give  un  accurate  idea  of  buildings  which,  allhounh  still 
entire,  have  hcen  greatly  altered  and  disfigured  hy  having 
been  adapted  to  other  uses— bv  modern  additions  or  spolia- 
tiMHk  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  which 
now  preients  little  more  than  the  mere  careaes  of  the  an- 
tiont  struetOM,  having  been  stripped  of  all  its  bronse  work 
and  sculpture,  and  modernised  in  its  interior  with  much 
that  is  in  a  very  inferior  taste,  to  say  nothini^  of  the  two 
belfries  that  form  such  barharous  excrescences  to  the  exte- 
rior. [Pamtheon.]  Thii  edifice  has  acc  orflingly  been  fre- 
quently made  the  subject  of  rexiurations.  Zahn  and  others 
have  made  some  interesting  rratorattons  of  private  mansions 
at  Pompeii,  for  which  there  exist  tolerably  sufficient  if  not 
complete  data,  both  as  tefarda  the  buiMings  themsehes 
and  their  interior  deeomtions,  besides  various  utielcs  of 
their  furniture.  But  there  ara  many  things  in  regard  to 
which  it  Is  now  hopeless  to  look  for  satisfactory  evidence  in 
any  remains  of  antient  siruciurcs ;  and  amun;^  them  is  tho 
tcena  or  stage  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  theatre,  relative  to 
which  very  little  that  can  be  safely  depended  ujHiii  is  now 
known :  nothing  more  in  fiu:l  than  a  few  of  the  permanent 
decorations,  which  of  coune  do  ttOt  go  tu  towards  eluci- 
dating  the  entiia  arrangement  and  construetion  of  that 
part  or  aneli  adilliOM;  OOMs^uently  we  are  quit*  al  a  loM  to 
aadenMand  wlwt  was  tbmr  stage  mgmatm  mrf- wlnt  mm 


the  contrivances  retorted  to  for  the  maohinery  which  was 
oeossionaUy  lequisite.  Besides  the  changes  which  buildings 
themsehrn  have  undergone,  either  through  decay  or  firom 

accidental  causc'^,  there  are  others  whirli  are  hardly  consi- 
dered as  buluagaig  to  the  province  of  architectural  restora- 
tions, namely,  those  ot  locality,  by  w  hich  term  we  under- 
stand not  the  were  situation,  but  all  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects— the  entire  scene  or  view,  of  which  tlie  edifice  now 
remaining  was  the  |irincipal  featum.  Thus,  though  we  can 
form  a  tolerably  exact  ioea  of  tka  Psrthenon,  and  also  of 
the  other  building  on  the  Aeropolis,  and  are  at  no  Io»s  as 
to  their  relative  situation,  all  the  rest  is  «  mere  blank,  which 
wo  are  now  wholly  unabh-  to  fiil  up  so  as  to  compleie  the 
entire  scene  with  all  its  details,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
compared  to  a  picture  from  which  all  but  the  hends  of  the 
figures  have  been  effaced. 
RESULTING  USE.  [Uaa.] 

RESUSCITATION  (from  fMmeUo,  to  arouse,  to  re- 
vive), the  restoring  to  animation  of  persons  anparetuly 
dead.  Under  this  term,  strictly  5peakin;i,  shoula  be  con- 
sidered the  restoration  of  all  cases  uf  suspended  animation, 
whether  arisitif;  from  disease  or  as  a  result  of  asphvxi.i  ; 
yet  it  is  chieily  made  use  of  to  designate  the  recovery  ol 
persons  from  this  latter  condition.  The  symptoms,  physiolo- 
gical eooditioas,  and  causes  of  ssphjrxia  are  (UUy  oescribed 
under  that  hmi;  the  treatment  of  it  generally,  and  of  its 
different  varieties,  was  reserved  for  the  preaent  article. 
Although  the  suspension  of  all  the  vital  actions  of  the  sys- 
tem which  takes  pja.^e  in  a-sphyxia  has  originated  from  the 
temporary  interruption  of  a  single  function,  yet  the  derange- 
ment which  has  followed  is  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  and 
extends  to  so  great  »  tiumher  of  important  organs,  that  the 
mere  rc-establis>hme:ii  of  the  function  primarily  disturbed  is 
not  immediately  followed  by  the  testoration  of  the  icM,  aiM 
by  the  removal  of  all  the  misdiief.  The  mere  introdoetlon 
fif  fresh  air  into  the  lungs  cannot  nt  once  restore  the  action 
of  the  lii'art,  or  of  the  diapliragiu,  and  of  the  Other  muscles 
which  are  c  nLorned  in  respiration,  hccause  these  muscles 
liave  lost  cither  the  whple  or  the  f^rcater  part  of  their 
irritability,  m  c  inset) uenco  of  havmg  been  supplied  with 
venous  instead  of  arterial  blood.  While  the  first  and  prin* 
cipal  object  is  to  bring  the  Uood  contained  in  the  piit- 
monary  vessels  tinder  tho  influence  of  atmosplieric  air. 
attention  must  at  the  same  time  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
circulation,  and  to  ihe  restoration  of  those  powers  by  which 
that  function,  as  welt  as  respiration,  is  to  be  carried  on. 
The  first  of  these  objects  can  be  accomplished  by  the  arti- 
ficial inflation  of  the  lungs ;  the  secona  is  to  bo  attempted 
by  the  judicious  application  of  stimulant*  10  varions  parts 
of  the  body.  Ttio  details  of  tbeso  pracesses  have  been 
already  given  in  tbearUele  DnowmNO.  But  nsph}  xm  may 
also  occur  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx, 
which  mechanically  prevent  the  inflation  of  the  lun^^ 
through  the  natural  ])assage  ;  in  this  csisie  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  pipe  of  the  bellows 
must  be  introduced  into  the  windpipe  through  the  opening 
thus  artificially  made.  In  addition  to  the  empUmmeat  of 
artificial  respiration,  and  the  use  of  external  ana  internal 
stimulants,  many  physicians  liave  recommended  blood- 
letting; but  besides  the  doubtful  advantape  which  some- 
times ma}  accrue  from  this  practice,  it  is  not  always  possihle, 
and  such  is  especially  the  case  if  ibe  asphyxia  is  of  long 
continoaooe.  In  general,  tho  cfiects  of  blood-letting  would 
be  injurious,  and  it  is  now  rarely  had  recourse-  to  unleaa 
there  are  verv  unequivocal  indieatiims  of  great  pressure  on 
the  brain.  VVhatever  may  be  the  means  that  we  employ 
(hoy  should  be  persevered  in  till  the  signs  of  death  are  no 
longer  equivocal.    Dr.  Currie,  in  his  'Observations  on  Ap- 

t>8rent  Death,'  recommends  their  bcin?  persisted  in  fori 
ea.st  si\  hours  :  the  French  writers  mention  the  commence- 
ment of  rigidity  of  the  litnb^  as  the  only  criterion  of  the 
hopelessness  oi  continuing  our  efforts.  The  first  signs  of 
returning  animation  are  sUght  convulsive  twitchings  in  th' 
musdes  of  respiration,  which  give  rise  to  gaspings  and  sig;f 
ings.  By  degrees  these  spontaneous  efforts  become  moi,. 
regular,  and  natural  respiration  is  restored;  and  together 
with  it  the  circulation  returns.  The  first  return  to  sensa- 
tion is  usually  attended  with  great  buffering,  and  iheutmost 
attention  is  required  to  guard  against  the  dangei'ous  symp- 
toms which  sometimes  show  themselves  at  this  period ;  in 
illustration  of  which  we  may  quote  the  following  case,  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  ^Sris>-A  corporal  of  the  Guards  was  seised 
wtA  flianw  ■■  ha  wasbatlutag  in  the  Thames,  and  remained 
ftr  itMiil  niftiMi  tudiBir  wMer  1^  jndieiow  miitinm 
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bowievw  fw  WW  VMomred,  and  apiwarad  to  tliOM  about 

him  to  be  free  from  auy  Jaiijjer,  when  he  was  attacked 
Willi  couvuUions,  ami  oxiHred.  H:iil  the  respiration  but-n 
artifloially  supported  at  lliis  period,  so  as  to  have  inani- 
Uttnod  the  action  of  the  heart  until  the  black  blood  hod 
ratarned  from  the  brain,  it  is  prababls  that  tbo  life  of  the 
Aolilwr  might  have  bean  yiwtrwd. 

TVaatmemt  ofpartiailar  kinda  of  Asphyxia,— Thit  ia  to 
be  conducted  upon  the  genera)  priiu^ple*  before  explained, 
which  must  be  varied  only  aecurdm^,'  lu  tho  particular  con- 
dition of  the  body  at  tho  time.  If  tho  trmperaturo  is  raucli 
below  the  natural  i^taudard.  m  afier  immer:>>un  in  wattr, 
tho  application  of  heat  roust  by  no  meaii^  be  neglci  led. 
On  the  contrary,  should  tho  temperature  of  the  body  be  at 
or  above  its  natural  standard,  no  more  powerful  excitant 
can  be  used  tbati  cold  water ;  1mim»  Cm  doga  which  an 
made  tbe  tulqeet  of  experiment  at  tb«  Grotto  del  Cane 
are  usually  plunged  into  a  neighbourinplake  after  exposure 
to  the  mephitic  gas,  as  a  means  of  hastenin;;  their  re- 
covery. It  is  ill  tile  treatment  of  jiersor.s  appurentiy 
dead  from  hangin:;,  or  other  uiudcs  of  strangulation,  thai  a 
small  c^uantity  o^  blood  drawn  from  the  jugular  vein 
UMful  m  unlrading  tbo  ii'eaeeU  of  tbe  brain ;  but  tbe  de- 
plotton  must  bo  momly  niAoiont  io  oflhet  tbisolgost,  and 
must  not  bo  earried  to  tbo  oxtcnt  of  woakoniqg  tbo  powon 

of  life. 

RETAINER.   [Exbcui    ;  '^KiuKVNT-At-LAW-] 
RET  A  R  I)  ATION .   [A  c  c  k  lk  uat  i  u  n  ] 
RF/I  E'PORA.  [PoLYPiAUiA.] 

RETFORD,  EAST,  a  borough  in  the  North  Clay  di- 
Hiion  of  tho  wapcutuku  ur  hundrcti  of  Basseilaw,  in  the 
eountf  of  Nottingham,  in  Koglaad,  128  miles  in  a  direct 
lino  north-north-west  of  tbe  General  Paat-OiRce,  London,  or 

1424  miles  Ly  the  Ediiilnirirh  :ind  Vi  i  l.  Tnail-rr>ad  through 
Ware,  IlunlmjjJoii.  Stamford.  Gratii;i.i.iu.  and  Newark;  ui 
53"  >9'  N.  lat.  and  (i°  Ofi'  W.  long. 

East  RcU'ord  staiuU  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the 
river  I  die,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent.  Tbe  area  of  the  borough 
and  parish  (for  tbo  two  aio  ooiDcidont)  comprehends  only 
130  arras  (Uw  greater  port  of  wbioh  is  built  over),  but  the 
town  extends  into  the  aiqjacantparisbes  of  Churebocougbaod 
OrdsaJI !  and  the  TillDgc  of  West  Retford,  which  is  on  the 
oppoHiteside  of  tlie  liver,  and  is  connected  with  East  Rot- 
ford  l)y  a  bridxp,  may  lie  re.;:irded  as  a  pDriiun  of  it.  The 
boroui^li  had,  ui  il,  jti7  liouse.s,  inhabile*!  by  5J  j  farnilici  ; 
38  houses  uniahabited,  and  1  buiidmg:  the  population  was 
scarcely  any  part  of  it  agricultural:  Ciareboruugh 
(one  of  tbo  uambos  forming  tbo  liberty  of  Southwell  and 
Sorooby)  had  an  area  of  S870  acres;  477  bonset,  inhabited 

bySOl  families.  2S  houses  uninhabited,  :ir.f5  '1'  liiiUlmt;,  «itli 
a  population  of  -lOG,  about  une-fourth  a|^i  ujuitural :  Ord- 
sall  (in  the  Ilutfleld  division  of  Biii.'setlaw  wapentake)  had 
aa  area  of  1930  acres;  186  houses,  inhabited  by  l'J(.i  fami- 
lies, 14  uninhabited,  and  6  budding,  witli  a  populatii>n  of 
809,  about  two-thirds  agricultural :  and  West  Retford  (in 
the  same  diviaion)  an  aiua  of  lugoocres;  150  houses,  in- 
habited by  152  families;  and  2  houses  uninhabited,  with  a 
population  of  59.3,  about  one-flfih  agricultural:  making  a 
total  of  7110  jeres ;  1320  houses,  inbabtlod  1368  ftmiltea ; 
and  a  ^va^^  [njpulatioii  of  5999. 

Tlie  town  thus  cumpo>ed  con5i>is  of  seveial  streets,  tlie 
principal  of  thorn  converging  not  tar  from  tbo  head  of  the 
bridge  on  tbo  Bast  Retford  side.  The  streets  (in  the  bo- 
loopi  at  leaat)  are  woU  paved,  and  Ugbted  with  gas.  The 
hontes  both  in  Bast  and  west  Retfota  are  very  good.  The 
chief  extension  of  tho  town  of  laii;  vears  has  been  on  die 
south  side  of  tiie  bornu(»h,  in  liie  suburb  of  South  Rulford, 
in  Ord^all  paiisli.  Tiie  i  luirrh  of  East  Retford,  dedicated 
to  St.  Suilhiu,  lA  laiTgu  sad  handsome,  wiilt  a  lofty  square 
tower:  it  is  of  various  dates,  and  exhibits  the  different 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  antieutly  bucv^r,  but 
portions  of  it  have  been  polled  down.  West  Retford 
Churab  is  small,  ^'wh  a  tower  and  au  elegant  crocketcd 
spin.  Clareborougb  and  Ordsall  ehurehes  are  both  remote 
from  the  town  ;  but  in  the  suburb  of  Moorgate,  in  Clare- 
borough  parish,  a  chnp«*l-of-ca»o  has  been  built  in  tho  later 
Gothic  style.  There  are  sevenil  dissentin-j;  places  of  wor- 
ahipk  The  town-hail  is  a  neat  aitd  commodious  building: 
thtto  aro  n  theatre,  a  newa-room,  a  free-school,  and  one  or 
two  ranges  of  almsbotuea.  Tbon  is  scaicdyany  kind  of 
mannlheitiio  earried  on,  tbe  basine*  of  tbo  town  beint;  a 
wtail  trade  for  the  supply  of  the  aurroin'dni!:^  ni^T l  i  lt mal 
distnot.  Formerly  there  was  a  good  deal  ot  maiiiug ;  aiier- 


wards  tho  tnanuibetavs  of  bate  was  intiodttoed ;  and  (ho  lat* 

Major  Cartwright  established  a  worsted-mill,  which  gave 
employment  at  ono  time  toijui)  ]*eople,  bul  ultimately  failed. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday,  atul  is  ui  autumn  well  supplieil 
with  hops,  of  which  many  are  grown  hereabout:  there  are 
two  yearly  fairs;  and  one  great  market  for  horses,  black 
cattle,  cbeesei.  and  hope.  Tbe  hver  Idle  is  not  navigable  at 
this  part  of  ito ooun:  but  tb*  Ch«l«rl|old  Ouwl  pimoa 
close  to  tbo  to«n>  and  opons  a  oomnunicatioa  witn  tbe 
Trent. 

The  borough  is  said  to  bo  a  borough  by  prescription  ■ 
various  charters  have  been  granted  by  Henry  111.  ana  suc- 
ceeding sovereiens.  At  the  time  of  the  Report  on  Munici- 
oal  Corporations,  pettv-sessions  weekly  and  quarter-sessions 
for  the  borough  won  mid.  Thi;  Court  of  Record  hB<l  fallen 
intodiaulo,  1nwoorpontion,imdor  tbo  Hunidpal  Reform 
Act,  consists  of  4  alaiRMn  and  14  cmmnlla^  and  tbe 
town  i-'.  nnt  i.<  b-'.vi>  aoommission  of  tbo  iMa««bOXMpt  on 

pctitiun  and  grant. 

Tins  borough  sent  members  to  parliament,  1»  Edward  II.; 
but  for  a  long  time  after  that  period.  ilH  right  was  suspended 
or  disused.  In  13  Elizabeth  it  retnrttM  Ittembers  again, 
and  has  done  so  over  linee;  but  in  conseqnoMO  of  aparlia* 
menlary  inquiry  into  the  corruption  praetited  at  tbo  eteetton 
in  1826,  the  suffrage  was  extended  to  tho  freeholders  uf  the 
hundred  of  Bassellaw.  The  number  of  voters  oii  tho  rcgi:: 
ter  in  1834-5  was  2459 ;  in  1835-6.  2R:io. 

The  living  of  East  Retfurd  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  140f.,  with  a  glebe-house ;  that  of  West  Rot- 
ford  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  364/.,  with  a 
glebe  house. 

Then  wen  in  tbo  borough*  in  1833.  eleven  day-schools 
(one  of  them  an  endowed  Krammar>aehool),  with  293  scho- 

l  .i  ■;  and  two  Sunday- schools,  with  377  children.  Tlie 
iliice  parishes  of  West  Retford,  Clareborough,  and  Ordsall 
Contained  one  boardin^j-sehool,  with  from  12  to  1  .J  schulars  ; 
tuelve  day  Dchouls,  with  240  or  250  scholars;  and  6ix  Sun- 
day-schools, with  about  809  children.  The  grammar-school, 
though  wealthy,  was  oomparatively  inelEeieat,  through abuaa 
and  consequent  litigation. 

RBTUEL,  a  town  in  Franco,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
mentin  the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  north  or  right 
bank  of  the  Aisne,  1 17  miles  from  Paris  by  the  road  through 
Soissons  and  Reims,  and  27  miles  from  Mcviercs,  the 
capital  of  the  departnienl. 

This  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  un  ihe  site  of  a 
Roman  fort,  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  under  its  own 
oounti»aad  was  nade^  in  1S8I,  the  seat  of  a  duchy  conferred 
by  Henri  HL  on  Charlee  do  Gonzague,  duke  of  Nevers. 
whose  dcseendants  sold  it  to  Cirdmul  Mazarin.  It  was 
tuRou  by  ihu  Spaniards,  a. d.  IGiU  and  IbjS;  tlie  second 
tune  it  was  retaken  by  Turenne.  lis  territory  was  eullcd 
Le  Relhelais.  Tho  luwa  stands  on  a  hdl  sloping  du««ii  to 
tho  river,  over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge  communicat- 
ing with  the  suburb  of  Los  Minimes,  on  the  oppoeilo  bank 
of  the  river.  There  arc  three  other  subnibt;  and  the  town 
is  entered  by  three  old  gates.  The  streets  are  tolerably  wide 
and  well  laid  out,  but  steep;  the  houses,  usually  of  tvru 
stories  above  the  ^'ound.  ure  of  wood,  and  rather  meanly 
built.  There  are  two  large  sijuarcs  or  places  ;  one  of  them, 
tile  market-plaee,  is  lai^e,  and  has  a  good  market-house. 
There  ore  two  parish  churcbea.  and  two  other  churches  of 
chapob.  Tha  cbttraih  of  St.  Niebolai  has  a  telaialily  hand- 
some  steeple. 

The  population  of  tbo  eommnne,  In  1828,  was  6147? 

in  668.');  and   in  1836,  6771.    It  is  a  busy  little 

pl«ce ;  wouUeii  yarn  is  spun,  and  as  water  is  employcrl 
as  the  movnig-power,  two  small  streams  whi<'h  tlow 
into  tho  Aisne  are  turned  to  goud  necoiuil  in  this  way 
cachemires,  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  11  aim  el  merinos, 
and  other  woollens  are  woven.  There  are  tan-jards  and 
curriers*  shops,  brewerleik  and  iron-forges.  Considaable 
trade  is  carried  on  by  Biftaaa  of  tbe  ranal  of  Ardennes, 
which  opens  or  wO)  open  a  communMatton  between  the 
Mouse  and  the  Aisne.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is 
fertile,  yielding  timber  and  pasturage,  and  containing 
stonc-quairiea  and  inn-minMu  'Tbon  an  six  Aum  m 
the  year. 

Rclhcl  has  »  high  .school,  an  agricultural  society,  an  hoB 
piial.  an  asylum  for  old  people  and  foundlings,  two  prisons 
and  a  tbeatn.  There  ts  an  agreeable  promenado  on  the 

banks  of  the  nver  jdanted  with  elms. 
The  arrundissement  of  Ketbel  contains  124communttii 
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ft  kdwided  into  six  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  jua- 
tiee  of  the  peace:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  65.84S. 

RETI'CULUS,  or  RETICULUM  RHOMBOID.VI^ 
(the  rbomboidal  network  formerly  used  to  divide  thu  field  of 
■  telescope),  a  southern  constellation  of  Lacaille,  situated 
dmUj  batVMD  the  great  itan  of  Argo  mod  BndaniiB. 
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RETI'FERA,  M.  Je  Rlainvillc's  first  fcrailyof  bit  Oldir 
Cervieobranchiata.  [Cervicoohanchiata] 
RETINA.  [Eyf.1 

RETINASPUA1.TUM  occurs  in  irregular  opaque 
masses  of  a  pale  brownish-yellow  colour,  having  a  glisten- 
ing lustra  and  imperfect  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  sof^  and 
bntdo,  melta  irhen  placed  on  hot  iron,  smokes,  and  after- 
wards burns  with  a  bright  flame,  emitting  a  fragrant  odour. 
Partly  soluble  in  alcohol,  leaving  an  onctuous  miduo.  It 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  bituHMA  than  anj  Other  a«bitUIM. 
Specific  gravity  11  to  1-2.  • 

That  found  near  Bovey  T racey  in  Devonshire  lias  a  dry 
earthy  texture ;  that  from  Wolcliow  in  Moravia  is  hard  and 
xaiiiious.  According  to  H  at  chc  tt,  it  WOttHUk— 

Bond  wlubb  in  aloobol  .  ,  <5 
InMlnblabitomiiioiiiiiiittAr  41 
Sartbv  itt«(t«r .      .      •      .  4 
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RETORT,  a  chemical  vessel  in  which  distillation  or 
decompotiiion  is  effected  bj  the  application  of  beat;  for 
ttbraut  puipaMiMlortiM«iDad0of  gi«Hi>«wtbai«an^  Mid 
BMtaL 

Olias  retorta  ara  nsualty  of  th«  annmad  fbra.  vttb  a  to- 

'.eiver  attached;  they  may  be  employed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  nroductsas  do  not  require  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  cold  for  the  condensation  of  their  vapour  :  such  a 
liquid  is  nitric  acid.  In  this  cut  a  ropresenis  the  body  of 
the  retort,  b  the  neck,  and  o  is  the  receiver,  secured  to  the 
ntort  bj  means  of  lute.   To  pnpare  this  acid,  nitiate  of 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3.     I  ^L*_r'''^=^=' 

potash  is  eanfuUy  conveyed  bj  the  nesk  into  the  bod/  of 
tbe  retort,  and  then  tnlnhurie  acid  is  added  to  it  by  means 

i  f  thi'  retort  funnel  (I,  w^ich  prevents  any  of  ll.li  a  i  !  from 
rt  iiittining  in  the  neok  uf  the  retort,  and  being  waslaii  down 
by  and  contaminating  the  nilnc  acid,  as  it  condenses  and 
passes  into  the  receiver.  la  this  case,  when  heat  u  ap|tlied 
to  the  retort,  nitric  acid  and  wator  rise  together  in  vapour 
ftom  the  body  of  the  retort, and  araoondeiued  in  tbe  neck; 
bat  when  tbe  product  is  more  diffleult  of  eendenaaiion.  tbe 
neck  of  the  retort  is  lengthened  by  placini;  an  adapter  e  be- 
tween it  and  the  receiver,  to  both  of  which  it  is  secured  by 
lute;  it  bem;;  understood  that  the  wider  end  slip:t  over  tbe 
aperture  uf  the  retort,  and  the  narrower  oiie  is  admitted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  receiver.  In  some  cases  condensation 
is  aooelerated  by  causing  a  small  continooos  stream  of 
Vktat  to  ftll  oD  the  neek  of  the  miort 


A  stoppend  latort  /  ie  eonvtimea  used  instead  of  n 

plain  one ;  these  retorts  are  more  expensive^  bnt  miMni  more 

convenuMit  tJmn  rimmon  one?  :  for  h-.'.h  the  dry  and  iho 
liquid  substances  to  beemployeii  m  the  operation  are  passed 
into  the  body  of  the  retort  through  the  aperture,  which  is 
afterwards  secured  by  a  stopper,  without  having  r«^urse  to 
the  retort  funnel.  Frequently  also  a  quilled  or  tubulated  re- 
ceiver is  used  instoadoftbeplainoneabovedasehbed:  this  is 
represented  by  ;  the  tube  ie  Insetted  mto  abottle  Ai  and  this, 
when  ammonia  or  other  very  volatile  or  difficultly  eondan^ 
sible  products  are  distilled,  dips  into  wator,  or  the  receiring 
bottle  itself  is  immersed  in  water  kept  cold  by  ice  or  by  a 
fireesing  mixture,  as  when  hydrocyauio  acid  is  distilled :  i  is 
tbe  stand  vbieh  supporu  tbe  fsliwit  ud  ft  b  the  hugsp  hgr 
irbich  heat  is  applied  to  it. 


Fig.  4, 


Glass  retorts  and  receivers  are  made  of  various  sixes, 

cap.ible  of  containin;^  from  a  few  ounces  to  several  gallons, 
and  both  flint  aTid  green  glass  are  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture. Usually,  instead  of  applying  heat  by  a  lamp,  retorts 
are  heated  iu  a  sand-balb,  and  sutnetinies  they  are  subjected 
to  tbe  direct  action  of  the  fire  ;  but  before  this  they  areveiy 
commonly  protoeted  Inr  a  coating  of  lotOi  [liOTS.] 

In  genera),  when  tbe  amiKeaticn  of  Uie  higher  tempera- 
tures IS  renuired  for  distillation  or  decomposition,  earthen 
retorts  aru  employed.  In  preparing  hydrotfuonc  acid,  lead 
is  used ;  and  in  concentrating  sulphuric  acid,  platina  retorts 
are  now  largely  employed,  and  would  be  universally  so,were 
it  not  for  their  very  high  price. 

In  tbe  destructive  distillation  of  coal  [Oas  LtOHmiaj 
iron  retorts  are  used,  and  also,  on  the  smell  eeale,  ibr  obt^> 
ing  oxygen  frora  'be  peroiide  of  mtnguum,  tad  vsriona 
other  chemical  opt  r  iUutis. 

RETRENCHMENT,  in  Fortification,  is  a  wwk  con- 
structed Wiihin  another,  in  order  toprolonp  the  defence  of 
the  latter  hy  impeding  or  preventing  the  formation  of  lodg- 
ments when  the  enemy  has  gained  possession  of  it;  or  to 
afford  proteotion  to  tbe  defenders  till  ther  eu  ntrsnt  with 
saibtyer  oibtainaeaDitnlation.  In  the  totitr  nqieetetbe 
Intenor  work  is  eallea  br  the  French  engineers  a  redmt, 

F  i  \  i  iin  ipal  work  in  permanent  fortification  is  pro- 
vided vviih  lU  retrenchment  or  reduit ;  and  some  of  these, 
as  the  reduit  of  the  ravelin,  and  of  the  re-entering  places  of 
arms,  are  constructed  at  tbe  same  lane  as  tbe  work  itself 
while  others,  as  the  retrenchments  within  a  bastion,  are  ge- 
nerally exeoutod  but  a  short  time  before  tbwr  are  wanted. 

In  1592.  when  Mett  t»as  besieged  by  Charles  Y.,  tbe 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  in  the  town,  by  construct- 
ing new  ramparts  within  the  old,  as  fast  as  the  latter  were 
destroyed  by  the  besiegers,  succeeded  at  length  in  compel- 
ling the  emperor  to  raise  the  siege;  and  at  the  &iege  of  Can- 
dia  (1666-1669).  the  Venetians  raised  a  rampart  from  one 
enrtain  to  tbe  nest  in  rear  of  the  gorge  of  the  bastion  St, 
Andiee,  eo  that,  long  after  that  bastion  was  breached  and 
taken,  tbe  town  oontinned  to  bold  out.  Suoh  pralonged 
defences  are  now  rare,  and  the  g^overeor  of  a  nrtreas  is 
considered  as  having  fulfilled  his  duty  if  he  do  not  sur- 
render till  a  breach  ha»  been  made  in  the  rampart  of  the 
enceinte  ;  though  if  the  bastion  were  retrenched,  he  might 
sustain  an  assault  without  any  risk  of  being  refused  a  capi- 
tnlation,  ««  of  teeiRf  the  tmm  gireii  op  to  ha  |liinda"ed» 
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In  the  event  of  the  asgailanta  gaining  the  top  of  the  breach, 
the  defendants  would  be  able  lo  retreat  within  the  retrenoh- 
ment.  the  fire  from  which  might  then  be  concentrated  upon 
the  enemy  wbilt;  confitR'd  within  the  compantiTdljr  iktnow 
space  l>etweeQ  the  faces  of  the  btatioiu 

The  kind  of  retrenchment  ptapMwdlqrConiloitttaiigne  for 
the  bastioD  of  a  foitrew  i»  »  ram|iMt  or  parapat  extendii^g 
aemi  the  interior  of  the  work  in  •  right  line,  or  rather  in 
tbeformof  a  teiiaille.  [X,  Foutification.  vol.  x., p.  irr.]  Its 
uxtremities  juiu  the  faicA  of  ilic  l)ustiuii  at  20  or  30  jards  in 
front  of  the  shoulders,!))  which  inear  il  i  Hank  is  kft 
auit«  free,  so  that  all  its  anillnr)  can  be  ciaidoyed  in  the 
o«f«aca  of  the  main  ditch,  and  there  is  room  between  the 
NtrHDcbment  and  ibe  shoulder  of  the  bastion  for  two  gaot, 
hf  which  the  interior  of  the  nvelio  and  the  ditch  oif  ua  ie> 
duit  might  be  defended,  if  neeetsiiry,  even  after  the  enemy 
had  made  a  lodgment  in  the  bastion. 

As  the  rutrcncbmcnt  in  this  situation  is  liable  to  he  en- 
tiladed  by  a  battery  uf  (ht-  besiegers  nn  the  glacis  before  the 
collateral  basliun,  it  is  ^)rol)u^e<l  that  anolliiT  sliuulil  be 
Ibrmed  in  rear  of  the  gorge  of  the  bi^iiuti  attacked ;  and  as 
iit  Chie  ca&e  there  would  be  sufficient  rooiu,  the  retrench- 
ment  mej  he  in  the  fonn  of  a  ikont  of  Csrttficatien  with  a 
revetted  scarp  end  cennteiwerp. 

Tlie  ditch  in  front  of  a  retrenchment,  as  at  X  [Fortih- 
CATio^i],  IS.  cut  quite  through  the  parapet  of  the  bastion,  in 
order  to  jjrevent  tiie  enemy,  after  the  a5..sault  at  tbe  breach, 
from  passing  along  the  top  of  that  para(>el,  and  getting  to 
(he  fear  of  the  retrenchment.  This  opening  of  the  parapet 
doee  not  howerer  ^e  lower  than  tbe  level  of  tbe  cordon  of 
the  scarp  revetnent,  in  order  to  avoid  diminishing  tbe 
height  of  that  scarp,  and  thus  offering  a  ftrility  to  titu 
enemy,  should  be  attempt  to  escalade  the  work  at  that  place. 

Cormontaii>ne  (iroposod  to  retrench  small  bust  ions  by 
constructinp  within  thetn  caviiliers  of  the  same  forui  ati  the 
bastion  il**:lf,  and  havinj^  a  command  of  j  or  C  feet  above  it. 
Tbe  fire  Itim  this  high  parapet  might  give  the  work  some 
advsntaiiai  innog  tot  ^ogress  of  the  aiefo;  but  from  iu 
figure  a  eavalier  appaera  to  be  leaa  proper  then  a  retreneb- 
ment  in  the  Ibrm  or  a  tenaille,  fbr  the  delhnie  of  the  lerre* 
pU'in  at  the  top  of  tt  r  breach. 

It  is  evident  that  fuii  baUious  like  A  [FortikiCatkjn] 
must  be  more  convenient  for  being  retrenched  tbaii  those 
which  are  of  the  lund  called  hollow,  as  B ;  since  lem  eartli  is 
wanted  to  taile  the  retrenchment  to  the  required  level,  and 
tlie  leairpa  eve  severed  by  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  ditch 
from  the  view 'of  the  enemy  at  the  top  of  the  breach.  The 
most  simple  manner  of  retrenching  a  hollow  bastion  would 
be  that  of  retaining  tbe  ramnart  on  the  interior  side,  where 
U  is  Usually  10  or  12  feet  hign,  by  a  wall,  and  coltiiiga  deep 
diti^li  at  the  foot;  then  forming  a  traverse  across  the  terrc- 
plein  of  the  rampart  on  each  lace  (at  -JO  or  30  yards  from 
tbe  salient  angle  of  the  bastion)  with  a  ditch  in  front.  The 
enemyi  in  gaining  the  top  of  tbe  breach,  would  then  find 
bnnoelf  einMed  by  theie  ebataelea*  end  expoeed  to  the  ftie 
of  the  deftodere,  till  ladden  and  the  support  of  a  large 

borly  of  troops  coul  l  I  r  blained.  The  bastions  of  CituhiJ 
Rodrigo,  Badajos,  and  St.  Subaslian  were  retrenched  in  this 
iiuumer  when  those  fortresses  were  bcMeged  by  the  British 
and  their  alheitduring  the  Peninsular  war. 

Vauban,  having  observed  that  the  ravelin  was  loneUnies 
abandoned  by  the  defenders  previously  to  an  expected 
aiHUitt.  eo  eeeoant  of  the  dUBculty  of  retreating  across  the 
main  ditch  under  a  fire  from  batteries  on  tbe  glacis  before 
tbe  bastions,  constructed,  in  the  interior  of  that  work,  ano- 
ther, which  uii-iit  ifTord  the  defetidcrs  protection  till  the 
comin5»  niglit  would  permit  them  to  retire  m  safety.  Tins 
work  was  at  first  only  a  wall,  pieroe<l  with  loop-holes  for 
musketqrand  coveriog  tbe  steps  at  the  0»ge;  but  when 
Vauban  inonaaed  tlae  aiae  of  the  raveluip lie  teede  ttiia 
leduit,  or  Mtienehneni,  to  oouiat  of  a  iBupiurt  and  para  pet 
mnilar  to  thoie  of  the  ravelin  itself,  as  at  Neuf  Brisac ;  and 
Cormoritn.in'nL'  ;'j1;-.i.qv,<.'ritl\  .  ; il.irt:.''!  Tbi-  wn-k.  =o  as  lo 

rt-iuitr    iL   u.   afCOIld    ruvei.ii,    a.a    at    V  i^FouilFiCATION]. 

This  spacious  retrenchment  contributes  much  to  the  pro- 
longation of  the  defence  of  the  ravelin,  since  it  is  capable 
of  eoMainiflu;  a  lafge  body  of  troops ;  and  each  of  its  Us n  .  s 
can  cany  three  guna,  whose  fire  might  be  directed  againo; 
tbe eounter-battery  at  the  salirat  of  the  bastion,  or  might 
serve  Ibr  the  defence  of  tbe  breach  in  the  face  of  the  latter, 
should  the  enomy  attempt  to  make  an  assault  before  he  has 
obtairiofl  pos»»»sion  of  the  rcduit  But  to  take  this  la.^t,  it 
would  be  jMoessary  to  breach  iu  face*  either  by  artillery  or 


by  minine;  and  the  passage  of  its  ditehes  wonld  be  difficult 
under  a  cToHe  fire  from  the  rampartt noar  the ihoiddaii flf 

tlie  ncijjhboiirinjj  ba.slioiis. 

In  order  that  the  deferulers  might  he  able  to  retain  pojwe*- 
«ion  of  the  extremities  of  tbe  ravelin,  near  the  main  ditch* 
after  the  salient  part  may  have  been  taken,  retiendimentt^ 
or  eonpures,  es  they  are  called,  similar  to  the  iravenea,  t,  t» 
ftew  are  recommended  to  he  fhrmod  acraas  the  terreplein  el 
the  ravelin.  Behind  these  some  of  the  defenders  may  retire, 
and  keep  iip  a  fire  n^ainst  the  enemy's  lodgment  near  Z, 

When  Vauban  had  enlargeil  the  re-entering  places  of 
arms,  L  [Bastion  ;  FoRTincATiONj,  he  retrenched  the  in- 
terior with  stockades,  which,  by  covering  the  steps  leading 
from  the  ditehes  in  their  reer,  proteeted  the  retreat  of  the 
defbnden  of  the  eovetedrway;  and  Coebom  appears,  about 
tbe  same  time,  to  have  constructed  brick  walls,  provided 
with  loop-holes,  in  tbe  places  of  arms,  at  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  Cormontaigne,  in  order  to 
render  the  defence  of  the  places  of  arm*  more  obstinate, 
and  to  secure  more  eflectu.illy  t!:e  letrual  uf  the  defenders 
of  the  covered-way,  constructed  reduits,  as  W  [FoMTincA. 
tion].  with  parapets  of  earth  12  or  14  feet  thick;  and  ho 
revetted  the  sides  of  their  ditches,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  a  surprise:  he  also  gave  them  Hanhs,  whieh  he 
made  perpendicular  (d  tl-.c  '  ovcred  way.  that  a  fire  of  light 
artillery  or  tDusketry  migiit  be  directed  from  them  against 
the  enemy  while  attempting  to  crown  the  salients  of  the 
ruvcim.  These  reduits  moreover  cover  the  shoulders  of  tint 
bastions  and  the  portions  of  tbe  curtain  which  might  be  seen 
and  breached  by  a  fire  directed  between  tbe  flanks  of  the 
bastions  and  the  leneillcs;  and  their  faces  are  directed  so 
that  tbev  cannot  be  enfiladed.  Tbe  crest  of  their  parapet 
is  about  rour  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  glacis  in  their  front. 

Tlie  advanced  work-  nl  jui  ;i  f  rtress  are  recommended  to 
be  retrenched  with  rouini  tuuci-i  of  masonry,  provided  with 
upper  and  lower  tier;*  of  loop  holes  for  musketry.  These 
are  called  sq^elff  redoubt*;  and  in  Muntalembert's  '  Fortifi- 
cation Perpendiculairok'auch  towers  arc  constmotMlf  teoany 
artillery,  within  the  rampart  of  the  enceinte. 

For  retrenchments  in  Held  fbrtilieation,  seeBLOcmotns. 

RETROGRADE,  moving  backwards,  as  oppo.<ied  to 
Direct.  In  astronomy  all  molitm  from  ca.st  to  west  is 
retrograde:  thus  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens  is 
retrograde,  and  tiie  earth's  diurnal  motion,  wbich  causes  it, 
is  direct. 

RETURN  OF  CATTLE,  &c  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
restoration  of  cattle,  &c.  distrained,  lo  the  party  by  whom 
they  were  distrained,  after  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
distress  was  rightfully  taken.  Tbe  restoration  of  tbe  cattle, 
Sec.  distrained  to  the  owner  is  not  ciUed  aietum,  but  a 
replevin.    [REPi.F.viif  ] 

RETURN  OF  WRITS.  When  procea  [Procbss] 
issues,  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed  is  commonly  re- 
quired  te  do  a  spedfied  act,  to  certify  tbe  court  In  what 
manner  tbe  command  has  bean  exaouted.  and  attboaame 
time  to  praduee  or  relMnt  the  proeeaa  itself.  Henee  the 
whole  answer  to  the  proce?«  is  railed  tlie  return.  Inmost 
cases,  this  is  a  duty  performed  by  the  sheriff.  [ShbRIRF.] 

RETZ.   ri.oiRK  Infekiklrk.] 

RETZ  (JEAN  FRANCOIS  PAUL  DE  GONDI). 
CARDINAL  DE.  descended  of  a  rich  and  powerftil 
house,  was  bom  in  October,  1614.  Destined  by  his  flubor 
to  the  ehnreb,  in  the  hope  of  his  obtaining  the  aiehWshoprie 

of  Paris,  then  held  in  aoeoaesion  by  two  members  of  bis 
family,  ho  was  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  profession  repug- 
nant and  unsuitable  to  hi^  m  l  i  '  unscrupulous,  and  in- 
triguing temper.  His  vouili  wj..'\  »iiUicd  by  debauchery, 
while  at  the  same  lime  his  theological  studies  were  prose- 
cuted with  success  and  distinction ;  but  in  the  history  of 
tbe  eonlaata  of  partioa  in  Greece  and  Rome,  he  found  a 
more  coaMDial  pursuit,  end  brilliant  and  aeduetiTe  ex- 
araples  of  what  he  most  coveted,  political  ability  mH 
success.  II is  first  political  conneclinn  was  with  the  Comte 
do  Soissons,  to  the  huccess  of  whose  revolt  hu  lo^)ked 
forwiufl  for  the  means  of  abandoning  his  profession.  Dis- 
appointed by  the  death  ol  that  nobleman,  ne  resumed  with 
i:i  re  regularity  hit  ecclesiastical  studies  and  employments ; 
and  gamed  tbegood  opinion  not  only  of  tbe  clergy  of  Paris, 
but  of  Louis  XIII.,  who,  on  his  death-bed  (1843),  named 
Gondi  coadjutor  to  bis  uncle  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  He 
devoted  himself  zealously  to  discharge  the  external  functions 
of  bis  ofVice;  and  by  this  regulanty,  and  1}  profuse  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  estabii|sho4.  his  popularity  with  the  dti> 
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tens.  Tlio  bent  of  hi«  mind  however  is  shown  by  his 
answer  lo  one  wlio  reproached  him  with  prodii^ality : 
'  Cnsar,  at  my  (u;e,  owca  six  time;;  as  much  as  1,'  Uis 
conduct  mode  biui  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  court;  and 
thougb  oo  the  first  bmking  omt  of  iho  duturbancM  U  tbo 
FroHB  ho  nndBKd  aetivs  snd  vmhttbla  •wUtanee  to  tho 
royal  cause,  still  his  =;njr,  rity  was  not  credited;  and  he  was 
driven  by  the  distruai  af  ihe  court,  co-operating  with  his 
own  ambition,  to  becorao,  not  indec;!  the  avowed  leader,  but 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  popular  party.  '  Before  noun  to- 
morrow,' he  said,  when  his  resolution  was  formed,  *  I  will 
b«  master  of  Paris:'  and  he  keft  his  word.  This  was  tho 
omiDsnca  to  whieb  the  dreams  uid  studies  of  bis  youth  had 
lad  bim  to  aspire.  '  I  aro  convineed,'  be  says  in  his  Memoirs, 
*  that  it  requires  greater  qualities  to  be  a  good  party  leader, 
tlian  to  he  ernpemr  of  tho  universe.'  Throughout  tho  wars 
of  the  Fronde,  a  busy  period  of  domestic  contest,  he  mata- 
♦aiticd  his  ascendency  [Frojtde];  and  he  has  earned  from 
cne  of  his  biographers  the  praise  of  being  Ihe  only  person  who 
in  those  troubles  sought  not  gain,  but  reputation.  The 
ptaiae  of  geDensity  towards  hia  bitterest  peiaoiial  enemies 
IS  alw  da«  to  bim.  Thevar  ««s  dosed  bf  tbs  return  of  tho 
court  to  Paris,  in  October,  1C52.  Tempting  offers  wero  made 
to  induce  Oondi,  who  had  now  risen  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
to  quit  his  see  and  repair  to  Rome,  with  the  title  of  ambas- 
sador ;  but  while  he  hesitated,  and  sought  to  make  terras 
for  his  friends,  he  wi:-,  ari  i.'ste<l,  Dec.  19,  without  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Parisians,  who,  by  this  time,  wero  well 
wearied  of  civil  war.  For  some  time  be  was  very  closely 
eonftned  at  Viacennes.  By  naiipung  his  arobbishoprie 
bowaver.  to  whieb  bo  bad  nowsnecwdoci  by  tbs  death  oi^his 
uncle,  he  purchased  liis  removal  to  the  ch.tteau  of  Nante-;, 
from  which  he  effected  his  escajie  into  Spain  (1554),  with 
aiOKUlar  Ixildness  and  ^'ood  fortune.  From  Spain  he  repaireil 
to  Rome,  where,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  cardinals 
attached  to  France,  he  supported  the  consideration  due  lo 
his  talents,  and,  it  is  said,  docided  the  election  of  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  Having  revoked  his  mignatioa,  be  main- 
tained daring  some  tine  his  vicars  in  the  administration  of 
the  srehbisbopric ;  and  at  last,  by  its  surrender  in  exchange 
for  other  benefices,  nflcr  leading  for  some  ye.nrs  a  wan<ler- 
ing  life,  heeferted  li:s  reconciliation  with  Louis  XIV.,  and 
li  i  ;  i-storation  ti>  i  :,ui  ^.  The  remainder  of  ht<»  life  was  spetit 
chietly  m  retirement,  m  works  of  charity  and  piety.  He 
itddbis  estates,  and,  reserving  a  avm  tnflicient  for  his  main* 
tenaneeb  devoted  the  built  of  bis  menues  to  the  poyoMfnt 
of  his  debts ;  wlueh  be  thtis  liquidated,  to  the  ^eat  amount, 
as  it  is  calculated,  of  more  than  four  millions  of  francs,  mo- 
dem money.  Mad.  do  S^vignc,  who  was  iniimute  with  him 
during  his  latter  years,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  the  eluvatiun  ot  his  character, 
ajid  his  mild  und  peaceable  virtues.  We  must  conclude 
therefore  that  rellection  and  adverao  fortune  had  worked  a 
great  and  salutary  change  in  dispoiition.  Hodiod  at 
Plarie.  Aug.  24,  1679. 

His  fmlitMal  writings,  being  chiefly  of  tho  nature  of  pam- 
P?i1et'!,  arc  forgotten:  as  an  author,  his  reputation  rests  on 
his  Memoirs,  written,  Vollttire  says,  with  an  air  of  f;randeur, 
an  impetuosity  and  inequality  of  genius,  which  are  tlic  pic- 
ture of  his  conduct.  The  memoirs  of  JoU,  the  cardinal's 
semtary.  also  ooataia  eopioiis  matwkit  Ibr  the  Iriograpky 
of  Do  Rets.  r  7 

The  following  ebaraeter  of  De  Rati  is  ftom  Ihe  pen  of 
his  political  adversary  the  celebrated  Due  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld : — *  ^iil  de  Gondi  has  great  elevation  of  spirit,  and 
more  ostentation  than  real  t^eatness  of  courage  .  .  .  He 
appears  ambitious,  without  bein^  so:  vanity  has  prompted 
him  to  great  attempt?,  almost  all  of  them  at  v.inaiico  with 
his  profeKsion.  He  hasi  ruined  the  greatest  troubles  in  the 
slate,  without  any  regular  plan  of  proilting  by  them;  and 
far  from  deehiing  himself  toe  enemy  of  Maario,  to  oeeapy 
his  plaoe.  hia  only  object  has  been  to  appear  ftrraidable  to 
him,  and  to  please  himself  by  the  false  vanity  of  being  in 
opposition  to  hi  in.  He  ha?  borne  his  imprisonment  firmly, 
und  has  };aineil  his  liberty  by  his  own  boldness  alone.  .  .  . 
He  luis  takun  part  iit  several  conclaves,  and  his  conduct  has 
always  increased  his  reputation.  His  natural  turn  is  to 
indolence :  ho  labours  with  great  activity  in  the  matters 
which  uress  on  him,  and  leposM  carelessly  when  tibeysre 
ftoishea.  That  which  has  mps^aentoibated  to  bisnputation, 
is  the  knowledf^  how  to  Mt  his  fhutts  in  the  best  tight.' 

REUCHLTN,  JOHN,  an  em!n  ut  O.  rriMi)  -r-hmar,  was 
bom  in  14dd,  at  Pforxheim,  in  the  dominions  of  tho  i»«n> 


grave  of  Baden.  Ho  was  adituUtd  la  boyhood  as  a  chorntcf 
of  that  prince's  chapel,  and,  having  gained  his  notice  by  apti- 
tude in  learning,  was  sent  by  htm  to  Pans  in  N7.3,  as  com- 
panion to  his  son.  At  nris,  Reuchliu  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  advutecB^  espeei^i^y  in  Greek;  and  not  to 
fellow  minuMly  his  wai^kring  course,  we  And  him  sueees* 
sivcly  at  Basle,  Orleans,  Poitiers,  and  lastly,  Tubingen, 
where,  having  previously  taken  his  deforce  in  law,  he  com- 
menced practice  as  an  advocate,  about  1-181.  In  1482  be 
visited  Rome,  and  other  of  the  chief  towns  of  Italy,  as  secre- 
tary to  tho  count  of  Wiirtemberg,  enjoyed  and  profited  by 
the  society  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  wa« 
received  at  the  court  of  Lotenso  de*  Ifedici  with  distingtiished 
respect.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  took  up  bis  abode 
at  Stuttgard;  and,  from  1484  to  1509,  filled  a  variety  ot 
high  legal  and  diplomatic  functions.  In  the  latter  year  ho 
bei  amo  entangled  in  a  lonj;  and  harassing  dispute,  arisini^ 
out  of  an  edict  obluined  by  Pfcflerkorn,  acon\r  rir  i  ,li  \v  if 
Cologne,  authorising  him  to  examine  and  burn  all  Jewish 
books  containing  anything  against  the  Christian  religion. 
Reuchlin,  on  being  referred  to,  gave  hia  opinion  deeidedly 
against  the  justice  of  this  n«aanre ;  and  in  answer  to  a  work 
of  Pfefferkorn,  entitled  *  Bpoculura  Manuale,'  wrote  the*  Spe- 
culum Ocularo.*  in  1511.  This  liook  was  censured  by  the 
Cologne,  Paris,  Louvain,  and  other  universities,  and  involved 
him  with  the  Inquisition,  before  which,  in  1513,  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  at  Maim.  Reuchlin  appeale<l  to  the 
po^;  and  the  pope  referred  the  matter  to  the  bishop  of 
SpUM^who  pronounced  the '  Speculum  Oculare'  lobe  neither 
dangerona  to  the  chnioh  nor  ^rowaUe  to  Judaism.  Still 
the  universlttes  persisted  in  their  condemnation,  and  even 
ordered  the  bon!;  tn  "-p  publicly  burnt;  and  in  I^IC  the 
cause  was  still  m  course  ui  hearing  at  Iloroe,  when  it  v>as 
sto;iped  by  the  pope,  and  ilie  disputes  consequent  on  the 
rise  of  the  Reformation  prevented  its  being  revived.  In 
the  troubled  tiroes  which  followed,  Reuchlin  had  his  uhaie 
of  distrem  and  poverty.  In  1518  be  accepted,  and  held  toe 
a  short  time,  the  43reek  and  Hebrew  professorships  at  Wit- 
tenberg; and  he  afterwards  taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at 
Ingolstadt  fur  somewhat  less  than  a  year.  In  1 520  or  1521 
he  was  appointed  to  Ihe  same  chairs  at  Tubingen,  a  pleasant 
gleam  over  the  close  of  his  troubled  life ;  for  every  comfort 
aiul  facility  were  afforded  to  him,  and  crowds  of  students 
f^om  all  parts  of  Germany  testified  the  respect  in  which  hi* 
name  and  Inrning  were  held.  Infirmity  and  sickness 
however  soon  compelled  him  to  resign  this  employment,  and 
he  died  at  Stuttgard,  June  30,  1522. 

As  a  scholar,  Kcuclilin's  name  stands  high  among  the 
men  of  his  ago.  He  was  suspectml  of  a  leanincr  lowanis 
the  Reformed  doctrines,  which  the  liberality  of  his  view* 
on  the  Jewish  question  na  doubt  tended  to  confirm.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  fad  IMVW  aepainled  bimaelf  from  the  Roman 
church.  His  numerous  writings  comprehend  some  ehs« 
mentaiy  works  on  Rehtew,  esteemed  in  their  day.  but  of 
course  long  since  obsolete :  and  some  treatises  on  the  caba- 
listip  art.  His  fluency  and  purity  in  speaking  both  Greek 
and  Latin  were  gre:it,  and  highly  admired. 

REUSS  is  a  principality  in  the  interior  of  Oertnany, 
consisting  of  a  jiart  of  the  anticnt  V'oigtland,  which  was 

Kverned  by  the  ancestors  of  the  princes  and  counu  of 
luss.  It  is  situated  between  50"  80'  and  51°  N.  lat..  and 
between  1 1"  40'  and  12*>  20'  E.  kog.  It  ia  divided  by  the 
circle  of  Neustadt,  which  belongs  to  Saxe-Weimar,  into 
two  portions,  of  *hich  the  suulhern  is  much  tho  largest; 
the  lordships  of  Greili,  Bur^',  Schleiiz,  and  X^obcnslein, 
with  the  bailiwick  of  Saalburg.  form  the  southern  iiortion, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Saxony  and  Saxe- Weimar, 
on  the  south  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  west  by  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt.  The  principality  of  Gen^ 
which  is  the  northem  part,  ia  iMNindcd  on  tho  north  by 
Prussia,  on  the  aouth  by  Saxony,  and  on  the  east  and  west 
by  the  diSisrent  parts  of  Altenbun;.  The  srea  of  the  whole 
is  580  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1838 was  iui,su9. 

The  country,  especially  the  southern  part,  mountainous, 
being  traversed  by  the  Errgebirge  and  the  'riiuringerwald, 
here  called  the  Frankenwaid,  in  which  the  Sieglii^berg  is 
2300  feet,  and  the  Culm  2260  feet  in  height.  There  are 
many  extensive  well-cultivated  vallers.  of  wbidi  the  two 
great  valleys  watered  by  the  Saale  and  the  Bister  are  the 
most  fruitful.  There  are  alto  flne  forests  of  pine  and  other 
timber,  and  rich  pastures.  Tho  natural  productions  are 
corn  (but  not  sufficient  for  home  consumpi;  ni,  j^aid.Mi 
Tcgeiablsik  Aruit.  hops,  flax,  and  timber  i  liurniMi  cauloj 
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•b«e}),  ^!»nK\  and  fish.  The  mineral  kingdom  yields  iron, 
C(>j<per,  lo.i(l.  some  silver,  alum,  gjrpsium,  vitriol,  and  &aU. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  industnou!*,  and  have  manufac- 
tnres  ftf  woollen,  calico,  stockings,  hats,  earthenware,  china, 
tobacfM).  alum,  vitriol,  and  have  bn««nM  and  iioa-works. 
[Geha  ]  They  carry  on  aeonrideraUe  trade  witb  the  ad- 
jacent countries ;  they  export  hIho  l  uitle  and  timber.  The 
public  schools  are  un  a  ^md  footing  ;  there  is  a  high  i»chool 
at  CIcra,  a  lycemn  at  Sclilaiti,  and  a  I^iin  school,  a  semi- 
nary tor  the  education  of  schoolmaslers,  and  another  for 
the  clergy  at  Grcitl. 

The  family  of  the  prineec  and  counts  of  ReuM  is  very 
sntient,  and  maj  be  traeed  baek  as  sovereign  prineas  to  the 

eleventh  century.  This  family  has  been  repeatedly  divided 
and  subdivided  into  numerous  branolies ;  u  now  consists  of 
two  i)nrici[)at  lines  iheoldrr  and  the  younger,  and  some  col- 
latural  lines.  The  elder  line,  that  of  Reuss-Greitz.  pos- 
scbses  the  lordships  of  Greitz  and  Burg,  and  part  of  the 
district  of  Reichenfels.  The  prince  resides  at  Greitz.  a 
(eva  containing  6200  inhabitants.  Itie  possessions  of  the 
yotinger  hne,  that  of  ReiisaWSchleitx»  aie  oiMisiderably  more 
extensiTe  ttmn  those  of  the  elder,  but  this  line  b«tiig  ^ub- 
divided,  the  revenue  and  territory  are  also  divided,  tFioiif^h 
only  the  prince  of  Keuss-Scbleitz  is  considered  as  sovereign. 

Ana  of 


Drsnehot. 

I.  Reust,  elder  line  *  . 
S.  Reuts,  younger  line,  vit, : 

a.  Reuss-Schleitz  . 

b.  Lobenstein  Ebers- 

dorf       ,  . 

c.  Gera  .  • 
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S85     111,800  72,000 
The  branch  of  Gera  having  become  extinct  in  1802,  the 
prinees  of  ReussoSehleilc  and  Lobeaatein  administer  the 
aflhirs  of  the  oonntrT  in  nommon,  and  divide  the  revenue 

equally  bftween  theui.  AW  the  princes  of  Rcuss  have 
bnrne  the  luiiiic  of  Henry  ever  f.incu  the  eluvctilh  eeiitury. 
At  first  they  were  (lisliiiguisliml  by  some  apiicllatioii,  such 
as  the  elder,  the  younger,  the  rich,  the  tat;  and  in  the 
sequel  by  the  ordinal  numbers.  In  1668  it  was  agreed  that 
the  two  lines  should  reckon  separately.  In  1 701  both  lines 
began  vith  the  neveentury  with  No.  I.;  but  in  1801  the 
younger  line  began  a  new  series  with  No,  1,,  while  the  elder 
continue  to  count  on.  All  the  subjects  of  both  lines  arc 
Lutherans, except  about  500 Moravians  and  37U.Jow!i.  TIic 
Kovernment  is  monarchical,  with  estates  on  the  antienl 
German  model.  In  1813  both  lines  joined  the  German 
Confederation;  Reuss,  togelber  with  Hohcnznllprn,  Lieeli 
teoatoiOt  Schaumburg-Lippc,  Lippe-Delmold,  and  WaUlecU, 
bM  one  vote  (th«  sixteenth)  in  the  diet  of  the  Confedera- 
tfon ;  in  the  fbtl  eouneil  each  line  has  one  vote.  The  elder 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  I'l:!  men.  Ihe  v  u'li'i-r  of  j22 
men,  to  llio  army  of  the  Confederation.  iv;  1.  y)ays  iiO 
florins  annually  to  the  federal  treasury. 

(Hassel;  Cannabich;  Stein;  Horschelmann ;  CoTtver- 
0tUt(iris  Lr.ricon.) 

REUTUNGEN  is  the  chief  town  of  a  bailliwick  of  the 
snne  name  in  the  circle  of  the  Sebwanwald,  in  the  kini;- 

dum  of  Wiirtembere.    It  is  situated  in  4S*  29'  N.  lat  and 

9"  12' E.  lon»..  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aehalm.  on  the  river 
Echatl, in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country.  It  issurronndcd 
^v^th  moats,  lofty  wall*,  and  towers,  and  hu-i  four  principal 
L,'atei,  but  within  these  few  years  the  walls  have  been  bi  uken 
down  in  several  places.  Wilhout  the  walls  there  are  three 
small  suburbs.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  regularly 
laid  out;  but  U  is  not  ft  vwy  plcaaanMookiiut  places  the 
bouses  being  neither  large  nor  handsome.  Osnsidenble 
improvement*  have  however  been  made.  The  only  remark- 
able building  IS  St.  .VLuv's  church,  built  m  the  Gothic 
style  entirely  of  freej^oiie,  which  was  founded  in  127."?,  and 
linisheii  iti  lJ-43.  The  steeple,  which  is  very  handsome,  is 
said  to  be  .T  Jj  feet  high.  Besides  St.  Mary's  there  arc  tlirco 
other  chmrches.  Tlie  town-house  is  a  considerable  edifice, 
and  the  building  called  the  Chaaoarj;  fennerlya  FraneuGun 
convent,  but  now  convettod  iQto  governoiettt  ofieesb  is  a 
very'  large  htrutture. 

Reutlmgen  is  a  thriving  town.    The  inhabitants,  now 
nearly  12.000,  have  c-onsidforable  manufaciures  of  woollen 
cbths,  cotton,  leather,  hats,  cutlery.  Sic.    In  the  neigh- 
bonring  oonnirv  are  raised  some  fruit  and  eom,  in  which,  m  i 
P.  a.  No.  ISM 


«reU  as  in  their  own  manufactures,  the  inhabitants  canyon  a 
wnsiderable  trade.  Reutlingen  was  famous  as  the  chief 
seat  of  literary  piracy  in  Germany;  but  this  seandslous 
species  of  pilfering  is  now  prohibited  by  law  in  Wiiriember^. 

In  1210  Reutlingen,  with  a  territory  of  fifteen  square 
miles,  became  a  A-ee  imperial  city,  and  continuing  fahhfn! 
to  the  Swabian  emperors,  bravely  defended  it.self  a;:u!nst 
their  adversaries.    In  1305  it  obtained  the  right  of  being  a 

Elace  of  refuge  for  persons  who  had  committed  involuntary 
omicide.  It  oAerwardsioined  the  Swabian  Union,  and  in 
I  soft  placed  itself  under  tne  protection  of  Wfirtembeig.  on 
which  it  obtained,  in  I.'SOe,  the  right  uf  not  admitting  any 
Jews.  In  I  SI  9  Duke  Ulrich  ofWurtembcrg  besieged  and 
took  it,  but  was  expelled  bv  the  Swabian  Union,  in  1530 
it  was  one  of  the  Ave  free  unpei  ial  cities  thai  subscribed  lo 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  It  io^t  its  rights  as  a  free  ini- 
j  crial  cit\  bv  tl-.e  treaty  of  Luiteville,  aud  by  the  recess  of 
iLl        1  ..  was  assigned  to  WurtemberLj. 

IIEVAL,  or  RE  V£L  (in  Russian.  Kalymm,  and  in  Sstho- 
nian,  Taltifi),  the  capital  of  the  Russian  government  of 
Esthon!;!.  is  situated  in  .')9"  ir,'  N.  lat.  and  '24"  3'/  E.  long., 
on  the  (iuU  of  Kmulanil.  It  is  wry  stioit^ly  fortified,  and 
in  IS-JJ  the  liasbourwas  made  capable  of  n'ceiviiig  tiie 
Russian  Baltic  lieet.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  many 
of  the  towns  of  Northern  Germany,  with  narrow  irregular 
streets  and  dark  old-(kshiui)(*d  bouses.  The  beat  part  of 
the  city  is  the  nart  eallsd  the  Dvvn,  which  is  in  iket  B  dis- 
tinct portion,  neing  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers  in 
the  old  style.  Tt  is  on  an  eminence  called  the  Domberir,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  city,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  »ea.  Must  of  tlu'  houses  of  the  nobility  are  in  tins  part. 
There  arc  likewise  two  extensive  suburbs.  In  all  there  are 
1900  houses,  of  which  1000  are  in  the  suburbs;  and  15.000 
inhabitants,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  Germans.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  churches,  of  which  there 
are  six  Russian,  one  Roman  Oatboiic^  and  Ave  Luifaonn 
mr] :  1  ^  T  V  ^  cathedral,  which  has  a  -very  lofty  and  band* 

sciuc  islee[.4c.* 

There  aie  nuimrnus  jmblic  and  private  !icliools,a  gyrona 
sium  founded  by  Gustavus  AdalpUus  ai  1631,  a  theatre,  a 
naval  and  military  hospital,  and  a  Bible  society.  The  ma- 
nufactures are  cotton  goodr),  l^ats.  stockings,  leather,  powder, 
starch,  needles,  earthenware,  looking-glasses,  ftc.  There  b 
also  a  eannon  and  bell  fouodry.  lUval  has  a  very  con- 
siderable trade,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  bands  of  opulent 
German  houses.  Above  one  hundred  merchantmen  annually 
arrive  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  iea\e  before  the 
winter  set-'  in. 

REVELATION  (removal  of  a  covering,  or  discovery) 
signifies,  in  theology,  a  preternatural  or  extraordinaiy  COOH 
munication  made  1^  the  Deit^  to  men.  Evei;^  eommunica^ 
tion  so  made,  without  Umiiation  as  to  the  subjoct-rastter  of 

it,  is  of  course  a  revelation ;  but  vc  shall  restrict  the  use  of 
the  term  here  to  communication  of  knowledge  pertaining 
to  religion  ;  that  is.  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  man 
stands  to  the  Duity,  and  the  will  of  the  Deity  respecting 
him.  The  fkct  of  a  revelation  supposes  a  want,  partial  or 
entire,  of  religious  knowledge  on  the  part  of  man,  which  he 
is  himself  unable  to  supply.  Whether  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge  should  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  fiaeulties 
requisite  for  attaining  it,  in  the  original  constitution  of 
man,  or  to  the  luss  or  depravation  of  those  faculties,  is  a 
fluestion  with  which  the  present  subjei-t  is  not  necessarily 
eoneerned.  It  is  assumed  that  he  wlio  believes  a  revelation 
to  have  been  made,  believes  it  to  have  been  needed ;  and 
the  admission  or  denial  of  this  need  will  materially  influence 
the  inquirer  as  to  the  amount  of  other  evidence  which  he 
may  require  in  support  of  any  partieular  revelation.  A 
doubt  respecting  the  need  will  make  hira  cautious  in 
accepting  anything  which  professes  to  be  a  revelation.  A 
full  persuasion  oWl  will  oblige  lum  to  accept  that  which 
amongst  others  most  recommends  itself  to  his  judgment. 
It  is  Mrdfynece-'sary  to  observe  that  the  fact  Of  a  reveila« 
tion  supposes  also  the  being  and  providence  of  a  God. 
There  must  have  been  an  answer  to  the  question  whether 
there  is  a  God.  befbre  the  question  whether  he  has  made  a 
revelation  can  arise. 

Tlie  evidence  of  a  revelation  may  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  first  and  immediately 
made;  to  these  who  t»v«  their  knowledge  of  it  i' 

•  stvia'*'  Lofaea.'  rablUhtd  IMS,  safs  <6m  mUtmi 
IJchUuacoa  IkeSSlb  of  Jua«.  VsOOt  bM  Hfiffihaliaiee  « 
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from  hiiD ;  and  to  tbose  who  possess  only  a  record«d  aeoomit 

of  it.  It  should  seem  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  recipient, 
the  only  cvi'lence  fully  satj»fac lory  must  be  something  ex- 
ternal lo  him-elf,  or  iiuLquirocally  presenting  itself  to  thu 
judgment  of  his  sennvs.  Fojr  so  fur  us  we  know,  or  have 
reason  to  believe,  there  is  no  kind  of  internal  consciousness 
whieb  alooo  aflbrds  «  tost  whicb  s  ptcteraatunl  ooio* 
mtinieation  nar  be  detected  m  tbe  bindl  It »  not  meant, 
nor  is  it  lu  oessary  to  suppose,  that  in  the  case  of  repeated 
communications  Id  tlio  same  individual  there  roust  be  a 
repetition  of  tiic  cvtcriial  jirjuf.  For  in  tlie  liist  coininuni- 
eation.  so  ascerlauiiud.  the  meanx  might  bo  given  of  ascer- 
taining the  character  of  all  future  communications.  When 
tbe  fint  recipient  communicates  what  bo  baa  received  to 
•tlwn«  be  must  produce  evidence  similar  in  kind  to  that 
wnidt  asUblishes  the  reali^  of  it  to  bis  own  oODvietlon ;  in 
other  words,  the  miraculotit  sign  nuet  bore  aico  accompany 
the  rurntnunieation,  or  have  pr  vi msly  stamped  crerhbihty 
on  thu  party  commissioned  ti>  make  it.  To  hiin  this  kind  of 
evidence  is  a  secunty  that  he  is  nnt  dercived  ;  to  olhers,  that 
he  is  neither  deceiveil  nor  a  deceiver.  Wo  «ie  supposing 
a  general  publication  and  permanent  knowledge  of  the 
Mvaiation  in  tbe  world;  for  it  i«  ooneeiTable  tbat  a  few  per- 
■one  to  whom  th«  ehanetor  of  the  pobliaher,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, was  well  known,  might  not  unreaaonably  be  wtis- 
flod  with  bis  bare  assertion  of  the  revelation  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it:  but  this  would  obviously  he  in- 
sufficient where  the  revelation  clainierl  to  be  received  by 
whole  communities  aud  future  generations. 

Those  who  hve  at  a  time  remote  from  that  in  which  the 
rt:vula.tioa  was  given,  must  rely,  as  to  the  evidence  which 
first  eetabliabed  ito  origin,  on  niatorioal  testiniony;  which 
mutt  be  tried  by  the  eommon  ralea  belonging  to  that  stib- 
jcct.  If  it  is  asked  why  prcternfttural  intervention  is  claimed 
in  beiialf  of  those  to  wlioni  thu  revelalioa  u  deiivereti  by  the 
first  receiver  of  it,  and  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  those 
to  whom  only  the  record  of  it  has  descended,  tbe  answer  is, 
that  a  miraculous  fact  is  a  subject  for  historical  testimony' ; 
and  if  oonflcmed  by  that,  oonveys  to  future  eenerations  the 
tarn*  kind  of  Keority  whieb  it  was  intonacd  to  afibrd  to 
tboeo  who  witnemed  it.  It  abould  be  obeerred  tbat  in  tome 
eaaoi  the  miraculouB  ebarecter  of  a  revelation  may  be  esta- 
blished subsequently  to,  and  at  any  distance  of  time  from, 
its  first  piibheation,  as  in  the  rase  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  pre- 
diction ;  and  by  any  preternatural  fact  winch,  however  sepa- 
rated in  time,  is  connected  necessarily  with  the  revelation. 
In  saying  that  a  miracle  is  the  proper  test  of  a  revelation, 
we  do  not  mean  to  exclnde  every  other  kind  of  proof.  We 
mean  only  that  a  mindo  ii  that  one  tpeeiee  of  proof  which 
cannot  be  spared.  Many  circumstances  may  be  supposed 
to  have  place  lu  li  revelation,  which  would  contribute  greatly 
to  confirm  its  reality,  and  which  might  with  sjme  mind.s 
have  more  influence  in  inducing  acceptance  than  even  the 
proof  of  miraculous  agency. 

The  matter  of  a  revelation  especially  is  an  important 
element  in  the  general  mass  of  proof  on  whicb  it  should 
reet ;  and  this  perhapedeaenres  a  little  further  considention. 
It  may  at  onee  bo  anrotttodthat  men,  being  in  the  pomtion 
in  which  they  must  be  supposed  as  needing  a  revelation, 
cannot  know  beforehand  what  this  revelation  sliouhl  be.  In- 
deed the  very  necessity  \vc  have  supposed  for  miraculous 
intorvention  supposes  an  inability  in  tbe  first  instance  to 
dbitinguish,  by  the  mere  toaatter  of  a  revelation,  whether  it 
be  or  be  not  of  divine  origin.  Neither  can  it  be  fairly 
•Homed  diat  men.  enlightened  by  the  diseoveriea  of  a  real 
revelation,  must  be  competent  judge*  of  the  internal  marks 
which  distinguish  it  as  such,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  univer- 
sally what  Gi>d  would  or  would  not  have  revealed,  and  what 
could  liave  been  discovered  onlv  by  him.  For  this  would 
require  men  to  be  placed  m  a  pusition  wiiicli,  as  olijcds  of  a 
divine  revelation,  they  cannot  fairly  bo  jupposcd  ever  to 
oeeopy.  In  order  to  appreciate  fblly  toe  merits  of  any 
system  of  instruetion  or  moral  government,  it  isobvtonaly 
tieeessiry  tint  all  its  ends'ahoulif  alao  be  folly  eomjyrebended 
and  appreciated  ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  complicated  machine, 
all  the  jjurpi  ses  wIkcIi  it  is  inieniled  to  aiisuer  must  be 
known,  if  we  would  comprehi'iid  the  use  of  all  the  contriv- 
ances employed  in  it.  Xlie  moral  machine  which  we  are 
consi  lerinjr  must  be  examined  from  the  same  elevated  point 
of  view  from  wiiich  it  is  contemplated  by  its  author.  Iieforc 
we  can  SSsttl*  ounelves  that  we  are  competent  to  sit  in 
jn^gnont  on  all  ito  {nrovisions.  And  the  case  here  is  not 
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become  is  wise  as  the  teaeher.    When  men  have  baeo 

enlightened  .ip  to  the  hiLihest  point  of  knowledge  to  which 
we  can  suppose  ihem  capable  of  attaining,  there  must  still 
lie  an  interval  between  the  hunuui  -ubjects  of  tlie  divme 
government  and  the  supreme  governor  not  only  of  tbe 
world  which  they  inliabit,  but  of  the  universe,  of  all  that 
is  end  all  tbat  shall  bo;  an  interval  such  that  tbe  nstem 
of  his  government  can  be  brought  only  partially,  ana  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  within  the  field  of  human  vifeion.  And 
the  connection  of  that  part  of  his  government  in  which  we 
are  placed,  witli  otliers,  cannot  he  known  at  all,  though  the 
fact  of  the  connection  can  hardly  be  doubted.  But  wtan 
all  this  has  been  granted,  there  still  remains  to  the  matter 
of  a  revelation  an  important  place  among  tbe  circumstances 
which  may  contribato  to  ooaum  ov  disprove  ito  pntonsioos 
to  a  divine  origin. 

It  is  not,  we  believe,  dispttted  that  the  actual  position 
and  prospects  of  men  among  existing  things,  the  fact  and 
coiiditionsof  their  existence,  present  dilliculiies  m  Inch,  \\l;en 
considered  with  reference  only  to  what  is,  has  been,  and 
from  experience  of  the  put  may  be  expected  to  be  in  ttie 
world,  admit  no  solution  wbieb  will  perfectly  satisfy  in- 
quirers. Tbam  wa  anomaliea  which  perplex  and  batile  our 
reason,  and  there  is  a  want  of  something  to  explain  or  re- 
medy or  encourage,  which  men  have  not  been  able  to  sup- 
ply ;  and  the  supposition  of  a  presiding  Providence  is  of 
Itself  so  far  from  removing  these  dttlicviliies,  that  it  (hscovers 
&oaie  and  aggravaten  others.  Now,  whatever  coming  in  the 
shape  of  a  communication  from  God  should  appear  to  throw 
light  on  this  darkness,  to  afford  a  clew  out  of  the  labyrintli, 
would  bring  with  it  a  reasonable  prejudice  in  favour  of  its 
pretensions :  and  if,  further,  from  what  we  know  of  tbe  his- 
'ory  Df  man.  the  progress  of  human  knowledge,  and  tbe 
achievmenls  of  human  intellii^encc,  vve  niiglil  f.»irly  infer 
that  Its  discoveries  were  beyond  the  reach  oi  man's  natural 
powers,  then  this  internal  mark  would  amount  to  a  proof  of 
a  very  cogent  kind.  On  the  Other  band,  an  entire  absence 
of  this  mark,  an  entire  failurftvaatisfy  our  demands  on  this 
bead,  would  at  least  bo  a  diaooaraMmeot  to  belief,  which  it 
wouM  require  the  strongest  evidMnoe  on  tbe  other  side  to 
overcome. 

Again,  there  may  be  positivtt  disproof  of  tbe  pretensions 
of  a  revelation  from  the  matter  of  it.  There  are  n^uiuss 
respecting  the  deity  and  moral  obligation,  the  violation  of 
which  in  a  professed  communication  from  God  would  pro- 
duce at  once  a  persuasion  of  imposture  which  no  kind  ur 
degree  of  evidence  on  the  other  side  could  remove.  This 

Eart  of  tbo  snttjeet  it  is  not  easy  to  handle  satisbctoniy, 
eing  encumbered  with  metaphysical  as  well  as  moral  and 
theological  difilculties.  Whether  there  is  in  luall  an  iiitiale 
notion  of  a  deity,  and  a  conHcienrc  or  moral  scii^e,  are  ques- 
ii  114  with  winch  we  shall  not  meddle.  It  is  assumed  that 
men  have  in  fact  a  notion,  however  planted  or  learnt,  of  a 
distinction  between  right  and  wron|^  as  something  eternal 
and  immutable,  and  certain  persussions  respecting  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  deity,  so  as  to  he  able  to  say 
with  confidence  thai  certain  things  cannot  be  attributed  to 
God,  certain  things  could  not  mivo  been  taught  or  com- 
manded by  him.  This  measure  of  religious  knowledge, 
which  we  suppose  men  naturally  to  possess,  or  by  tlie  use  of 
their  natural  reason  lo  be  capable  of  attaniinf;,  constitutes 
what  is  commonly  called  natural  religion,  in  coutradislino- 
tion  to  revealed:  and  we  mean  to  say  that  a  real  revelation 
cannot  be  at  variance  with  enlightened  views  of  this  natumi 
religion,  and  most  in  a  certain  sense  be  founded  upon  it. 
Men  will  and  should  compare  the  subsequent  revelation 
with  the  original  gift.  Tlie  comparison  indeed  will  not 
always  issue  m  tlie  same  result.  There  have  ever  been 
among  men  notions  of  a  deity  and  moral  obligation  i^o  dis- 
cordant and  contradictory,  that  an  assigned  attribute  or 
command  which  would  recommend  an  ofi'ered  revelation  to 
some,  would  bo  a  disproof  to  others ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
when  we  speak  of  enlightened  viewa  vS  religion  we  meao  in 
fiust  the  viewi  which  we  happen  to  entwtoin.  Neither  ran 
we  completely  separate  by  a  broad  and  distinct  line  genuine 
moral  instincts,  or  d;>co\ cries  made  by  the  legitimate  u.se  of 
faculiii'.-,  givi-n  to  us  for  the  piupo-^e  ol  making  them,  frona 
prejuihces  dejtendcnl  on  varying  cireunisiunce^,  and  de- 
praved or  artificial  habits  of  thought;  and  it  mu&t  be 
acknowledged  that  whilst  none,  aa  we  have  already  observed, 
can  judge  universally  what  is  and  what  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  a  communication  from  God,  there  are 
some  who  ■niM^ble  of  judging  at  all  in  this  matter.  Yet 
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it  cannot  be  >ai(l  that  the  test  we  have  proposed,  to  fkr  as 
^•e  have  ndrailied  its  aiipliratioii.  is  therefore  useless  wid 
practically  unratiiiraetory,  without  disallowing  on  the  ssino 
grouaUs  appeals  necessarily  made  and  universally  aiMsepted 
in  analogous  cases  which  will  readily  sU|;gest  tiiemseives,  to 
oatunl  kam,  to  the  notions,  ftdiOKs,  and  opinions  ot  men. 
Neither  U  lb«i««aT  real  dilReattf  frotn  the  supposed  vague- 
BMi  of  the  expiemm  nhtn  we  iMk  of  enlightened  nem 
of  tietunl  religion.  It  is  probable  that  the  greater  number 
of  men  now  exiKtitig  beiie%'e  that  the  sun  and  moon  are 
e<{ually  distant  from  the  earth.  To  them  a  fyhymml  reve- 
l  ition  which  confirmed  this  supjiositiun  would  not  be  <il)- 
icctionoble,  whilst  it  would  be  rejected  on  tliat  gruund  alone 
by  thow  who  bid  what  we  majr  venture  to  call  more  en- 
iightonad  views  of  the  tnl^oL  It  would  have  been  tried 
hf  tbein  and  oondemned  od  the  legitimate  applieatioti  of  a 
sulTii  ient  ftst :  nor  on  the  trial  of  a  revelation  of  religious 
truths  ouL'ht  a  test  founded  on  worthy  notions  of  the  deity 
>;ait>eii  !r  mi  natural  reli|.'iiin  to  be  considered  Ic.-s  vnli<l  l>e- 
cau!»t!  Iliere  may  have  been  and  still  may  be  whole  conuniini- 
ties  of  men  capable  of  accepting  a  revelation  w  hich  j  roposed 
to  them  deities  in  human  form,  potsesaing  all  the  human  pa»- 
■ioiw»  vxA  freelf  iodolging  ttaem  all.  It  can  b«rdly  be  said 
that  we  appeal  more  truly  to  nature  when  we  appeal  to 
her  in  a  debased  rather  than  in  an  improved  oondltion ;  and 
it  maybe  that  tho«e  notions  to  which  in  a  eortain  !tt  ile  of 
society  we  [I'vo  the  preference,  ought  not  to  be  coii5idere<l  so 
much  in  the  li>,'lit  of  ai  ijuisitioiis  made  by  reinemeiit,  as  of 
natural  instincts  extricated  and  set  at  liberty  from  a  state 
of  inaction  to  whidh  perverted  habits  had  confined  them. 
That  in  allowing  the  use  of  the  teat  in  question  it  is  impos- 
sible absolutely  toflzthetimttsef  asalbaiid  lefitiuate  appli- 
cation, is  a  disadvantage  necessarily  belonging  to  such  a  sub- 
U'l^t,  from  u  hieh  a  process  of  rigid  demonstration  isexcluded. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  iniriu  ieas  the  test  of  a  revelation, 
without  atlemptini;  a  deiinition,  believing  the  common 
notion  of  it  to  be  sufBcieutly  accurate  for  our  purpose.  For 
the  distinctive  character  of  a  miracle,  and  the  possibility  of 

K roving  it  by  evidence,  the  reader  may  consult  the  article 
IiBACLK  in  this  work,  and  the  authors  referred  t«  at  tha 
end  of  it.  It  is  presumed  that  the  purpose  of  the  mlneu- 
lous  test  is  evident.  A  certain  person  converte<l  to  the  ' 
belief  of  certain  truths  by  an  appenraiice,  undoubtedly  lui- 
raculous,  in  the  skv.  The  miracle  is  to  iiim  a  ]ir<.Hjf  that  his 
conversion  is  from  God.  Ue  teaches  to  others  the  truttis 
which  he  has  been  made  to  believe;  and  in  doing  this  per- 
forms mtrsoles.  'Dtese  are  a  praqf  to  them  that  be  is  com* 
ipiiatoncd  by  Ood  to  teadi  wnat  he  deliven ;  recorded  and 
luly  attesteil,  they  prove  the  bame  to  those  who  have  Dot 
witnessed  (hem.  \\\  the  parties,  in  accepting  the  test,  would 
reason  iii  the  same  manner,  namely,  that  the  laws  of  nature 
could  be  changed  only  by  God,  the  antliorof  them.or  by  his 
permission;  and  that  he  would  not  change  them  or  permit 
them  to  be  changed  for  the  purpose  of  estabii»hing  a  faUehood 
The  quaatioa  may  perhaps  ue  raised,  whether,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  lavelBthM]  being  adnutied  (and  with  the  proofo  of 
this  we  have  no  eottoern  in  this  artietoh  we  must  auo  admit 
the  neces?*i(y  of  its  being  known  to  be  such  by  those  to  whom 
Its  contents  are  i<ropoftod.  We  have  shown  that  the  matter 
of  a  rliviiie  revelation  cannot  he  expected  to  bo  fully  and 
altogether  subjected  to  the  judgment  and  expectations  of 
men:  and  we  shall  only  observe  further,  that  a  religion  for 
BOD  who  need  tb«  inlcrpoaition  of  a  rcvolatioa,  roust  contain 
not  merely  abstmet  trutbs  endbig  in  themselves,  but  sneh  as 
cnnvcy  motives  and  rules  of  conduct;  which,  in  order  to  their 
practical  e fleet,  ujust  be  held  with  the  constraining  force  of 
a  belief  that  they  have  been  authoritatively  proposed  by  one 
who  has  the  power  to  enforce  their  acoeptanoe. 

To  the  question.  '  has  a  revelation  been  actually  made?' 
the  Christian  believes  that  be  has  an  answer  in  the  po^nes- 
sion  of  tb«  Holy  SeriptBiea,  or  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Toatamoiit.  An  aeeosttt  of  the  eontents  of  these 
boobs  and  an  examination  of  the  evidenoea  of  the  Christian 
revelation  form,  of  course,  no  part  of  the  subject  of  this 
article  The  proof*  which  we  have  insisted  m\  as  re<juisitu 
to  establish  the  reality  of  a  revelation  ijencnilly,  must,  if 
rightly  aligned,  be  applicable  to  this  particulur  one. 

llTe  insisted  on  the  primaiy  ovidence  of  miraculous 
i^enqr  in  the  eommtwieation,  with  eorroboration  ftom  the 
natter  eoninuniMted,  the  mirseuloat  agency  to  be  so  ex> 
hibited  to  The  witnesses  as  to  be  capable  of  proof  from  tes- 
umony  to  others.  Particular  revelstioDs  may  be  supposed, 
to  the  eireiimaiaDoaa  ondor  lAidi  they 


given,  and  the  nature  of  their  contents,  to  admit  vanoua 
topics  of  evidence;  almost  all  of  which  however  will  pro- 
bably bo  found  to  resolve  tiiemselves  into  one  or  other  of 
these  two,  tliough  all  iuquirei'<i  may  not  agre«  m  the  clossi 
fieatiuii.  \Sc  should  place  for  instance  under  the  head  of 
proof  from  preternatural  manifestations,  the  fulBlment  of 
prophecy  in  cases  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
foreknowledge  or  ooi^eetuie;  the  aUesled existence  of  niH- 
sons  exhibiting  quatitiee,  moral  or  faitelleetual,  in  kind  or 
degree,  not  exempliBed  or  to  be  expected  in  others  of  the 
human  rare;  conduct  of  men,  natural  under  the  supposition 
that  they  were  conscious  and  had  proof  of  a  divme  commis- 
sion, but  otherwise  unaccountable  according  to  any  known 
motives  of  human  action. 

The  purj^  and  value  of  what  may  be  ealled  the  eorro 
boraiive  evidence  as  distingubhed  from  that  founded  on 
miraculous  agency  can  hardly  be  overlooked.  Bclwcen  the 
highest  degree  of  certainty  with  which  a  fact  can  be  invested 
by  evidei.ee,  and  the  faintest  probability,  thoro lo foom  for 

every  shade  of  assurance. 

ISow  it  is  notorious  both  that  different  minds  are  differ- 
ently affected  by  the  same  evidence,  and  that  some  mmds 
seem  peculiarly  constituted  by  nattire  to  admit  the  foil  fene 
of  one  mode  of  proof,  whilst  they  are  comparatively  insensi- 
ble to  another;  so  that  it  might  happen  that  whilst  to  one 
inquirer  the  testimony  which  supported  the  story  of  the 
muaculuus  facts  seenuNl  so  strong  as  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  conlirmuig  his  belief  in  the  revelation  by  the  evi- 
dence which  the  matter  of  it  might  supply,  and  which  per- 
haps he  might  be  little  able  to  appreciate,  another  might 
rather  feel  that  the  miiaeles  were  so  far  proved  as  to  oom< 
plete  the  satlslbetlOD  whieh  he  had  ahready  derived  hcHa  the 
other  snurcc. 

The  Christian  revelation,  which  may  Jbe  considered  as 
forming  one  subject  with  the  Jewish,  from  the  wide  field 
over  which  it  i^i  spread  and  the  ioi»ceUuneous  character  of 
its  coiitHitts,  must  necessarily  supply,  in  large  Hbundanoa^ 
matter  for  examination  in  the  way  of  evidence.  An  eaaiDO- 
ration,  which  however  does  not  prelend  even  to  approaeh 
eomplOteness,  of  the  constituent  porta  of  the  body  of  evi- 
dence belonging  to  it,  together  with  the  proper  mode  ot 
usin^'  tliem  ana  estimating  their  joint  force,  may  be  f  >und 
nbortly  hut  very  clearly  projwsed  in  the  first  of  Mr.  Davi- 
son's *  Discourses  on  Prophecy.*  Before  we  leave  this  part 
uf  the  subject,  we  would  observe,  what  seeios  sometimes  to 
be  overlooked,  that  an  action  may  itself  be  a  revelation.  It 
would  not  be  improper  to  say  that  the  birth,  death,  and 
actions,  even  mora  than  the  diiooorses  of  Jesus  Christ,  were 
a  revelation,  of  which  the  Apostlus,  who  tanglit  what  arc 
ealled  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  only  the  interpre- 
ters. Of  these  <loctniies  it  is  not  our  business  to  treat,  hut 
we  will  Select  one  as  the  subject  of  a  few  obstcrvattons, 
merely  with  a  view  to  illu>lrate  what  wii.s  said  in  a  former 
part  of  this  article,  on  the  dispuMtioQ  of  mind  with  which 
we  must  necessarily  regard  the  protenaioni  and  ovtdenees 
of  a  professed  revelation,  aeoordiac  aa  wo  Moogniae,  or  not, 
a  need  wMeh  mOo  have  of  extraorunary  information  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  The  doctrine  we  select  is  that  of  tl  r 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  Without  assuimnj^  the  probability  or 
improbability  of  this  doctrine,  we  sujipon?  it  to  be  notorious 
that  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  some  kind  of  continued 
existenoe  after  bodily  death,  with  liability  to  a  state  of  hap* 
ptaiess  or  suHbring;  baa  been  very  generally  believed,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  in  all  parts  and  at  all  periods  of  the  world ; 
and  that  this  doctrine  is  distinctly  delivered  and  prominently 
set  forth  III  the  New  Testament.  Tlieic  is  iw  little  doubt 
that  before  the  time  of  Cliristiaiuty.  either  the  notions  com- 
monly i  L-ceucd  of  a  future  state  were  so  irrational,  or  the 
bel  ei'  of  it  so  faint  and  unassured,  that  for  thv  most  part  it 
had  comparattveljr  little  effect  on  the  moral  feelings  and 
fionduet  m  man ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  wheraver  the 
Christian  revelation  has  been  publisbed,  this  doctrine, 
whether  true  or  fab  i  ,  b  "o!  only  been  flrmlv received  with 
litllu  variation  in  the  niminer  of  unfler>laiidinji  it,  but  hai 
iiilluenced  the  conduct  of  many,  happily  or  not,  in  the  most 
important  respects,  and  regulated  the  whole  course  of  ibeic 
lives.  It  is  plain  that  those  who  regarded  the  distinct  and 
authoritative  annoiraeement  of  this  doctrine  to  be  among 
the  things  especially  needed  by  mankhid.  and  those  who 
considered  it  to  be  either  useless  or  mischievous,  would  bo 
very  differently  impressed  by  the  general  body  of  evidence 
itt  nvaur  of  tka  levalatioD. 
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AmoDg  proreued  revelations  which  have  been  the  ground 
«f  ft  national  religion,  it  maf  be  doubtful  whether  wc  should 
place  the  mytlMlogieai  •wtemtof  antieatGraec«  tnd  Roaui. 
They  are  indeed  avowedly  founded  on  tnditioMiI  ■oeoanti 

.  f  ceitain  transactions  between  gotis  and  men;  but  from 
the  riiiturffof  the  transactions,  of  tin-  .supernatural  beings 
coticfnit-d  in  tlicm,  and  the  pur|i<isc!i  of  the  interference,  we 
may  doubt  whether  the  discoveries  supposed  to  be  made 
belong  to  the  notion  of  a  revelation  according  to  our  defini- 
tion of  the  wonl.  or  tiw  usu»l  acceptation  of  it.  The  same 
for  tbe  most  part  may  b»  taid  of  the  mfthology  of  the  Hin- 
dus ami  uf  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  But  there  can 
be  no  dijubt  lhat  (ho  religion  of  Mohammed,  as  taught  in 
the  Koran,  profi  sses  to  lie  founded  on  a  revelation  in  (he 
strict  senso  of  the  word,  such  as  may  be  subjected  to  the 
same  tesU  which  ««  hate  sappoaad  to  ba  apptioabla  to  all 
nvelatiom. 

In  paasinf  ftom  the  Christian  revelation  itself  Jto  the 
written  reeord  of  it,  a  new  and  important  quesliMi  is  opened 
to  us.  The  revelation  may  have  Wo  made  to  the  peraons 

v^htj  prufess  to  have  received  it:  but  in  rcrnrding  it  al-,o, 
were  tliey  prct«rnn(ura11y  assisted,  or  w-ro  they  left  to  the 
use  of  their  natural  nicmones.  and  the  guidance  nf  tlicir 
unassisted  judgment?  In  other  words,  we  are  met  by  a 
auesiion  respecting  what  is  called  the  inspiration  uf  the 
iiooks  of  Scripture,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  persons  who 
wrote  them.  By  this  word  we  are  to  undentand,  not  Ibe 
prelcrnatunil  infusion  of  revealed  truth*  into  the  minds  of 
(lit!  writers  (whicli  however  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  original  moaning  .  f  the  word),  but  preternatural  assist- 
ance  in  recording  what  tiad  been  so  infused.  This  distinc- 
tion sliould  be  observed.  St.  Paul,  if  wolHlievo  ins  own 
dieiaralion,  received  immediately  from  God  a  message  to 
men.  Be  may  be  supposed  to  have  delivered  this  message 
orally  or  in  writing  to  elhen  fbom  memory;  and  in  that 
case  be  would  have  been  a  deliverer  and  they  leoeivers.  in 
the  strctcst  sense  of  the  words,  of  a  divine  revelation ;  but 
the  message,  so  delivered  would  not  in  theological  language 
have  been  an  inspired  message,  that  is,  sjiokeii  or  wrillen 
under  inspiration.  It  is  beside  our  purpose  to  defend  or 
impugn  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  generally, 
or,  out  of  the  variowi  theof  ics  which  have  t>een  put  forth,  to 
•dveeate  one  in  prebrenoeto  the  others.  We  only  wish  to  do 
soTTicthin^^  towards  clearing  away  certain  (ears  and  difficul- 
ties, which  seem  to  beset  and  mislead  many  in  the  very  outset 
of  the  inquiry,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  l!»e  prin- 
ciple on  whuh  llie  inquiry  sliould  be  conducted,  to  those 
who  are  not  very  couvi  rsant  with  ilie  subject. 

In  the  case  of  most  persons  educated  in  the  Christian 
Adtb,  their  first  introduction  to  the  Bible  is  accompanied  by 
•n  aanmiMe  that  it  was  dietated  by  God,  and  is  thtr^wt 
true :  and  this  is  told  them  at  a  time  when  its  claims,  as  an 
uuthcntic  history,  independently  of  its  inspiration,  neither 
are  nor  can  be  explained  to  them.  This  early  iruprcision, 
perhaps  unavoidable,  that  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  received 
as  true,  only  because  they  are  the  Word  ot  G«Mi,  is  probably 
retained  for  the  most  part  without  question,  in  spite  of  its 
inconsistency  with  the  method  and  object  of  books  wbiob 
are  given,  almost  as  univenally  as  tbe  Bible,  to  all  edoeated 
persons  for  the  purpoeeof  establishing  their  faith  on  rational 
grounds.  Hence  they  are  habituated  from  the  very  nursery 
to  confound  in  tlu-ir  minds  tw  o  questi>ins  es^entinll}  distinct, 
the  dtvine  origm  of  the  Chri-tian  religion,  and  the  clivine 
origin  of  the  scriptural  recoidsof  it.  .All  luight  eas'.ly  le- 
move  this  confusion  by  simply  answering  the  question,  what 
would  be  the  natural  course  of  our  inquiries,  and  by  what 
steps  should  we  arrive  at  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  religion,  if  tbe  volume  of  the  New  Testament 
were  f  )r  the  first  time  put  into  our  hands  for  examination, 
at  an  age  whuti  wc  were  capable  of  making' it?  It  is  ob- 
vious thai  we  should  not  begin  with  assuming  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  writers;  for  that  would  be  assuming  the  very 
point  in  debate,  assuming  that  for  which  we  had  not  as  yet 
a  shadow  of  evidence.  But  neither  is  it  of  their  inspira- 
tion that  It  would  he  our  first  object  to  find  evidence ;  for 
such  evidence  could  not  at  first  be  obtained.  If  we  ever 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  inspired,  it  must  be 
because  either  the  verj'  supposition  ol  a  revelalion  from  Gotl 
included  in  it  the  supposition  of  a  levelal  .on  on  tlie  jiarl  of 
those  who  commuuicated  it,  or  because  all  thewniers  them- 
selves claimed  inspiralton,  or  some,  whose  dauus  wc  had 
alraadj  ailoved,  attributed  it  to  the  rest  In  the  former 
ease  we  maaXfMt  have  believed  tha  a  tevelation  waa 


made ;  in  other  words,  that  the  origin  of  the  religion  waa 
divine :  in  tlie  other,  if  we  assent  to  the  claim  of  insplr»> 
tion,  we  mustybs<  have  admitted  the  otedibility.  the  vemmtgr 
of  those  who  make  it ;  that  is.  if  we  believe  them  lo  he 

inspired  because  they  say  so,  we  roust  have  bad  reason  for 
believing  what  they  say,  on  other  ground  than  (hat  of  their 
inspiration.  It  seems  then  that  it  would  be  our  first  object 
to  establish  not  the  inspiration,  but  the  crtHlibtUty  of  the 
sacred  writers  apart  from  tlieir  inspiration.  We  should  pro- 
ceed from  tbe  establishment  of  their  credibility,  to  inquire^ 
in  the  second  place,  if  they  were  injured.  Tbe  result,  in 
shoil»  to  which  .we  haw  aeindljr  «one  is  this :  the  New 
Testament  is  put  into  our  hands  fbr  enmtnation.  and  we 
find  that  tbe  claims  of  Jesus  and  bis  followers  to  a  divine 
commission  rest  on  the  miracles  which  they  are  said  to  have 
performed.  Our  belief  of  the  fact  of  the  miracles  depends 
on  tlie  credit  we  attach  to  the  story  of  the  witnesses.  If  that 
is  substantially  true,  Je^us  came  from  God.  With  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  history  is 
proved  we  have  here  no  eonoern.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  not 
proved  by  the  inspiration  of  the  authors.  Some  confusion 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  strange  mistake  rcsperiing  the  I 
kind  of  satisfaction  which  the  inspiration  of  (lie  sacred 
writers,  when  establish««i,  is  capable  of  supplying.  It  dg^s 
nut  confirm  their  veracity,  itonly  implies  their  accuracy.  It 
secures  us  from  their  mislakH»  not  from  their  falsehood,  i 
Now  if  it  should  be  argued  that  withmtt  inspiration  we  can 
have  no  assurance  that  they  were  not  mistaken,  when  tha^  ^ 
tell  QS  that  they  saw  a  man  dead  on  tbe  cross,  laid  la  lus 
grave,  and  aHcrwards  alive,  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  they  j 
be  .secured  from  their  liability  to  miflnke,  when  they  tell  us 
thai  (hey  are  inspired?  Ii  is  at  least  as  likely  tiuit  they 
should  lie  mtstakeu  in  the  one  case  as  in  tbe  other.  The 
obvious  truth  is,  that  if  we  cannot  rely  on  their  veracity 
when  they  vouch  for  miracles»  we  can  trust  none  of  their 
sssertions,  and  admit  none  of  their  claims;  ami  if  they 
might  li'/  Kii'ialii'u  :vt  ti)  till-  f',.-!  pf  a  miracle,  theymight 
be  e<juallv  tiu^UKCii  ui  thi.li  ciaiiu  of  inspiration  for  them- 
selves or  for  otliers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  various  methods  i 
followed  bv  writers  on  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli-  | 
gion  are  all  in  eonfocmity  with  tbe  view  that  has  been  mken 
of  this  subjeet  Tbev  endeavour  to  show  the  genuinenen  . 
and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  tbe  New  Testament,  the 
fidelity,  disinterestedness,  and  integrity  of  the  writers;  to 
point  out  their  means  uf  information  ai  human  historians, 
and  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  their  accounts  bycompari«on 
witii  other  records.    The  question  of  iii^piialion  forms  no 
part  of  their  inquiry.   It  is  beside  their  object,  which  is  to 
prove  the  divine  or%in  of  Christianity;  and  this  is  folly 
proved  if  their  argmMOts  an  aalislhetory. 

It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  alt  who  are  brought  to  a 
convictioiiofthctruthofCbristicti  •  ,  I  ri  1  i:  ;•.  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  urgumeni  tnai  a  may  he 
reached  in  the  manner  we  have  supposed.  In  short,  on 
whatever  support  the  believer  himself  may  eventually  feel 
that  his  Ihith  habitually  reposes,  if  be  should  ever  he  im- 
pelled hv  ny  motive  to  trace  his  convictMn  to  a  souree 
from  whidi  it  can  he  sbown  to  others  by  reasoning  that  it 
may  legitimately  flow,  he  will  find  that  ho  must  rely,  in  tbe 
first  instance,  on  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writers,  how- 
ever estahli-hcd,  considered  as  uninspired  histonan.s.  With 
this  fouiidkilion  laid  he  mav  cvimmenee  an  inquiry  into  the 
proofs  of  thoir  inspiration  :  and  he  ma\  ]iursue  it  w  ith  a  full 
asimrance  that  to  whatever  result  it  may  lead,  the  divine 
origin  of  his  religion  is  already  secure<l ;  that  he  haa  in  pos- 
sessum  a  revelatioD  ftom  God,  trutha  divinely  ecomuiiicated 
to  men.  We  may  seem  to  have  taken  unneresssry  pains  to 
establish  a  point  too  plain  tobe  disputed.  Our  justification 
must  be,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  plain  (o  some 
ev  en  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  ore  i,c-  ^ 
CBsionaily  quoted  as  authorities,  and  who  have  been  le<l,  up-  . 
parently  by  the  confusion  which  we  deprecate,  into  unwar- 
rentable  insinuations  of  infideli^  against  tliMe  who  differ  ' 
from  them  in  opinion.  I 

If  the  question  should  bo  asked,  where,  when  the  divine  I 
origin  of  the  relit^ion  is  supposed  to  be  established  on  tbe 
credibility  -  i"  s  , nnl  writers,  wo  should  look  for  proof 
that  the  books  whicli  are  the  roc-ords  of  it  were  written  un- 
der the  security  of  inspiration?  the  natural  answer  would  be 
that  It  must  be  looked  for  in  the  boolu  themselv^  from  the 
claims,  declarations,  and  intimations  of  tbe  writers.  When, 
hat  example^  oiMof  theevaogeUsta  haa  leeovded  a  diatinet 
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pniBiM  m«cle  by  their  mMter  to  his  ApostUi,  of  a  dimka 
gift  fbr^dedwed  purpowof  aanstin?  the  nmaoiy  md 

enlightening  the  underr>tatiding,  the  ni?erenee  seems  to  be 
unavoidablo  that  tht>M>  lo  whom  the  promts^-  was  given  must 
have  written  with  more  than  natural  ;i  i  ,  i  itages.  The  ar- 
gument (bunded  on  the  necessity  of  inspiration  to  render 
the  sacred  books  effectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
weie  intended,  ought  not  perhaps  to  he  slighted.  We 
hvn  awn  indeed  tint  the  suppention  of  the  divine  origin  of 
tho  relij^on  does  not  necewMfly  lequko  the  admiaaion  of 
mapiration ;  yet  the  peculiar  diaracter  the  content*  of 
the  books,  toc^thcr  ^vuh  the  service  they  were  destined 
to  perform,  may  raise  a  presumption  in  its  favour.  The 
(iiroct  testimony  however  from  the  writers  themselves 
raost  be  principaUj  regarded.  But  when  commencing 
the  ttumfiiatMiii,  muM  tlw  miAaiiM  ia  yet  to  he  found. 
WB  BDoat  be  eareftil  to  ertilMlo  «omot]y  the  degree  of 
autbority  which  ought  in  thb  stage  of  Uie  inquiry  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  words  of  Scripture.  They  are  not  yet 
proved  to  be  the  words  of  God.  The  declarations  of  the 
writers  must  be  received  and  interpreted  fairly  anri  l;t  ei  :;lly, 
as  the  solemn  declarations  on  a  solemn  subject,  of  honest 
and  credible  writers,  ought  to  be  received  and  intarpWlod. 
If  the  evidraee  wbieh  wo  seek  to  obtain  bom  tham  oannot 
be  obtained  in  thia  manner*  it  eaonot  be  obtained  at  all. 
To  -ifnrrli  Scripture  fur  proofs  of  its  inspiration  wliiht  at  the 
same  lime  we  assume  it  to  ins  inspired,  is  a  proceeding  so 
obviously  absurd,  that  if  experience  did  not  teach  us  olher- 
wise.  auy  caution  again&t  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary. 
Bal«vtll«beil  this  strange  error  is  not  committed,  decla- 
ntioiii  of  the  waenA  vhtata,  apparently  bearing  on  thia 
•ubjeeX,  may  be  and  often  are  improperly  aummoned  to  the 
cau^e.  Wnen  a  writer  professes  to  haw  Moetfcd^  aecret 
ou^srestions  from  the  deity,  that  is,  to  be  tbe  aobjeet  of 
inspiration  in  one  st  ii  i  )f  the  word,  he  is  represented  as 
claiming  it  m  the  other,  as  though  the  privilege  of  receiving 
communications  necessarily  implied  the  privilege  of  infalli- 
bility in  recording  them.  This  confusion  b»&  been  noticed 
on  aoother  oocasioa. 

lliat  most  popular  argument  fbr  the  inipiiation  of  a  par- 
ticular book,  founded  on  testimony  bofne  to  tbe  purity  and 
integrity  of  the  canon  uf  Scripture,  may  be  lioon  disposed 
of.  When  it  has  been  proved  that  a  book  forms  part  of 
what  is  called  the  canon,  it  may  follow  that  it  forms  part  of 
Scripture.  This  will  not  carry  us  far  when  the  question  to 
be  decided  ja»  vbat  an  the  claiim  of  SoriptiBM  to  inapira- 
tion? 

There  ia  one  node  of  proof,  beaidea  those  already  men- 
tioned, which  ouglrt  j^'iliaps  to  be  nolirr;!,  In .  m  icli 
in  favour  with  *orac  theologians,  namely,  an  appi^al  lu  vUml 
is  called  the  tradition  of  the  church.  There  are  some  ad^  > 
cates  of  inspiration,  in  the  strictest  sense  and  most  un- 
limited application  of  the  term,  who  allow,  or  rather  con- 
tend, that  the  proof  of  ii  icata  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on 
tbe  teetimony  of  traditieii.  An  examination  of  the  value 
of  this  testimony  would  oblige  us  to  enter  more  largely, 
than  would  here  be  expedient,  on  the  important  question  of 
ecclesiastical  traJiiion  generally.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
wall  saying  that,  in  thu>  case  at  least,  we  greatly  doubt,  for 
many  reasons,  the  sufBcieney  of  the  witness,  and  are  not 
aatiaAad,  even  where  it  speaks  to  the  purpose,  that  its  words 
have  always  been  rightly  understood.  Ilowewr  thifl  may 
be,  it  is  plain  that  this  mode  of  proof  alao  iup^oaca  the 
question  of  the  divine  origin  of  tbe  Chriatian  Milton  to  be 
independent  and  to  have  precedenee  of  the  qaeetlott  of  in-  j 
spi  ration. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  thr»^ 
nKMt  popular  theories  of  inspiration,  which  are  distinguished 
firom  each  other  more  in  respect  of  theexicnt  to  winch  they 
■ttrifaute  inspiration,  than  in  leapeet  of  any  diSaienoe  in 
tbe  meaning  assigned  to  tbe  WMd. 

That  which  is  called  verbal  inspiration  supposes  each 
vvord  111  the  Rible,  as  wo  now  have  it,  with  due  allowance 
made  for  mist  i  <  f  transcribers,  to  have  been  irresistibly 
dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  Gud,  tjic  writers  being  only  vehi- 
cles of  words  and  thoughts  not  their  own.  This  notion  of 
inapiration  haa  andoubtedly  aiill  its  advocates;  bat  we  arc 
not  aware  that  it  ta  atpieaent  nnutttained  by  any  divine  of 
repute-  According  to  another  theory,  somewhat  rooditying 
the  former,  the  «Titers  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  own 
judgraeni  m  ilu;  choice  of  ilik--,r  \vords ;  but  i:'.  tlic  in>';\iL;  ti;_; 
of  each  aenteure,  from  the  first  verse  of  Genesu  down  to 
1helMt«r  flnRmietlea^  thaylMV*  ham  aceandbym- 


I  Mmatniel  interfcMDce  from  tbe  leoat  pertiele  of  enw. 

This  theory,  wbktb  ia  not  withont  support  tnm  tfelMmown 

'  theologians,  reprosonls  perhaps  more  iie?.ilv  i!i7ti  -ny  other 
I  the  popular  cieed.  Lastly,  there  are  many,  and  amongst 
ti.L  11  (1. vines  of  grcut  eminence  and  reputed  orthodoxy,  and 
not  a  few  distinguished  prelates  of  the  English  church,  who 
limit  the  extent  of  inspiration  as  commonly  received,  and 
suppose  that  parte  of  Scripture  may  have  been  written  with 
the  liabfli^  to  enw  inddent  t»  ordinary  bfatoriea ;  these 
for  instance  whidt  are  purely  historical,  and  contain  no  reli- 
gious truth.  As  to  the  degree  in  which  this  limitation  isto 
be  admitted,  and  the  number  and  length -  f  p  s  a^ri  s  tobeex- 
eepted  fW>m  the  sanction  of  inspiration,  there  is  of  course  room 
for  diversity  of  opinions,  which  affords  apparent  ground  for 
objection  to  tbe  theory  itself.  The  advocates  of  the  twoformor 
theories  contend  that  a  latitude  for  choice  is  allowed  whidi 
ia  eatable  of  adangerous  abuse.  The  truth  of  the  allega- 
tion cannot  be  disputed ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  possible  by 
any  device  to  exclude  the  danger  which  alarms  them.  The 
canon  of  Scripture  has  not  been  ascertained  to  us  by  an 
authoritative  revelation,  nor  has  the  punty  of  the  text  been 
absolutely  secured  by  providentiel  interference.  A  liberty 
is  thus  left,  which  in  these  cases  also  may  become  daoRer- 
ous  to  tboae  who  are  wiliiog  to  abuao  it.  Soma  however 
may  think  that  the  test  of  aincerit^  and  right  ititintion, 
■  and  the  means  of  probationary  diactplinr  •.v>rrh  the  allow- 
ance of  such  a  measure  of  discretion  atloids,  is  appa- 
rently in  harmony  with  what  we  have  been  taught  of  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world.  Ou  the  other  hand  it  is 
objected  to  the  advoeatea  of  the  more  rigid  theories,  that  the 
futh  of  the  believer  is  espoead  to  itiil  greater  danger  hj 
tbe  forced  eonatmetions  end  violent  treatment  of  the  text 
which  their  systems  have  often  induced  them  to  employ. 

It  is  plain  that  reliance  on  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  gene- 
r  u  \  a.  containing  a  divine  revelation,  can  in  no  respect  be 
strengthened  by  the  belief  in  plenary  inspiration.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  those  who  have  identified  in  their  minds 
tbe  plenary  inspiration  with  tbe  truth  of  the  Bible>,  must  with 
the  one  abandon  the  other,  the  indisputabledeteetien  of  even 
a  geographical  or  chronological  error,  however  unimportant  in 
itsel  f,  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  sacred  writers,  irreconcile- 
able  by  an^  legitimate  process,  as  to  a  single  circumstance, 
however  minute  and  trivial,  in  recording  the  same  fact,  must 
destroy  their  faith  ;  and  hesitation  as  to  the  possible  removal 
of  such  difficulties  must  impair  or  disturb  it.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  any  theeiy  of  hiaftetion  can  reconcile  us  to 
sndi  a  qtuntitv  of  emir  aa  vpmm  overthiow  tha  evadibility 
of  ordinary  butorians ;  for  tbe  ptwaenee  of  it  in  tbe  Serip^ 

Tnic^  \v;i\]l['  li"  fritnl  to  the  only  evidrnt'L"  en  \^lTch  their  in* 
^]i,ra[iuii  II,  anv  ss^^^«  can  be  reasonably  man. lamed. 

It  i;ji;^'l.t  ]nrl:;ips  have  been  expected  that  we  should  no- 
tice a  certain  clas^ificntioa  of  the  phenomena  of  inspira- 
tion of  which  mariy  ilu  jlogians  are  fond,  certain  diatine- 
tions  in  kind,  uiMler  the  tiilsa  of  nDpolsiv^  sunestive.  sn- 
perintending,  and  many  othan.  Th»  tnah  is,  we  think 
them  to  be  of  very  little  value  on  any  view  of  the  subieot 
They  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  theologians  who  hold 
the  theory  of  plenary  bit  [  v  verbal  inspiration,  from  a  wish 
to  remove  the  necessity  of  supposini^  a  greater  quantilv  or 
degree  of  miraculous  apency  than  the  occasion  required. 

We  have  drawn  none  of  our  materials  from  the  writings 
uf  a  dais  of  thedcgiana  who,  regarding  the  Scriptures  as 
in  some  mate,  net  venr  dearly  dellned«  vehides  of  religious 
tmth,  exdude  all  notion  of  revdatton  which  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  discoveries  made  by  human  intelligence,  and 
who  give  no  credit  to  assertions  of  miraculous  interposition, 
whether  in  conveying  knowledge  or  attesting;  facts.  What- 
ever conaideiation  may  bo  due  to  the  writers,  some  of  wlioin 
are  men  of  ingennity  and  research,  their  speculations  could 
haidlyhave  an  appnmriate  plaoe  in  tbe  rabjeota  to  whidt 
this  artide  is  eonflned.  rRATiowAusir.! 

REVELATIONS,  BOOK  OF  f Aihicalvpsr.J 
REVELS,  MASTER  OF  lilK,  an  officer  in  noble- 
men's  and  other  great  houses,  appointed  pro  tnnpTe  to 
manage  the  Christmas  diversions  frum  AU-huUuw-cve  to 
Candlemas-day ;  more  ordinarily  called  the  Lord  of  Mit' 
rule.  In  the  royal  household  however  the  master  of  the 
revels  was  a  permanent  officer,  and  was  called  Master  or 
the  Tenia  and  Revda  or  Masks  and  Revels,  whoso  buai> 
neas  it  was  to  keep  the  tents  and  pavilions  beloniting  to  the 
king,  which  were  often,  if  not  alwavs,  cairiorl  with  the 
king  upon  removes  and  progresses.  This  officer  had  also 
I  the  k«aptng  of  the  dfcmes  a^d  m^tiu  which  veie  used 
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in  entertainmenU  given  at  courts  and  faevw  to  praiide 

such  now  onvi  as  wore  wanted. 

The  pernianeiil  o^icc  of  tn;i->ter  nf  tl  '  i  s  1-  iva*  first  in- 
stituted in  tho  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Quccti  EUza}icth 
divided  tho  masterthip  of  the  reveU  into  several  ofBces, 
vhieh,  u  vacated  bjr  death,  trere  to  be  re-uoited.  In  1663 
ire  And  tire  niMten  of  tbe  toils,  tents,  bailee  halls  ot 
temporwy  buiUiiigaX  and  |N.vilioos,  vho  •gm  oeeur  in 
1674. 

S'.'o  the  '  ArchjDologia,"  vol.  xviiL,  p.  318,  &c.,  and  'The 
Loseluy  Miuiu-i-ri])ta,'  erlitefl  by  A.  J.  Keropo,  Est]  ,  8vo., 
LuiuL,  IS,!*).    Various  papers  in  ilUiatratiun  of  tho  otfico  in 

Sueen  £iu«beth's  time  are  contained  amons  the  Lantdowne 
SS.  in  tho  British  Museum.  See  also  MS.  Addit.,  Brit. 
Mus.,  5750.  No  mention  of  this  office  has  been  found  silb- 
aequently  to  the  reign  of  King  Chutes  IL 

KEVEHSION.  By  a  reversion,  in  the  wi(?i -^t  sense,  is 
meant  a  h^jhl  of  property  the  enjoyment  of  which  la  lo  com- 
mence at  some  future  period,  fixed  or  depending  on  con- 
tingencies, and  IS  to  continue  either  for  ever  or  during  a 
term  either  fixed  or  depending  on  a  contingency:  anything 
in  fret  whioh  is  to  be  enteted  on,  or  which  maj  be  entend 
en.  et  B  ftattue  tioM^  is  «  nwnkm  in  books  whidi  tiwt  on 
the  vai  ue  of  pra|i»rQr.  The  togel  aeiiso  of  tbe  void  is  moce 

rostnctod. 

Thu-i  an  assurance  of  100/.,  or  a  conlraet  to  pay  100/.  at 
the  death  of  a  given  individual,  IS  100/.  in  reversion  to  the 
execuiorei  of  that  individual.  Our  object  in  this  article  is 
to  treat  of  this  mottt  oommonqieoies  of  reversionarir  contract, 
Ufb  inaannee  or  aisamnaa.  At  the  time  when  tbe  article 
iNnuEANCS  should  hsve  epipeated.  the  mania  fur  forming 
new  companies  was  at  its  height,  which  mode  us  judge  it 
advi-able  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  tho 
list  which  we  proposed  tu  ^ivo  of  such  companies  might  be 
more  complete. 

The  value  of  a  reversion  depends  in  a  very  easy  manner 
upon  the  vilue  of  the  corresponding  annuity ;  that  is,  any 
given  sum,  i«r  lOQi.,  lo  be  leeeived  wAm  n  given  event 
■rrives,  depends  fbr  ite  value  upon  that  of  100/.  «  year  to  be 
received />// the  event  arrives.  Su]  [  c  f  r  s  imple,  that 
money  makes  five  percent.,  and  tiuii  uit  .  m  i  say  upon 
a  life,  i*  wortli  I  t  years'  purL-liasc,  upon  tl)  '  lU'  'hod  of  cal- 
culation explained  in  Annuity, p.  49.  Tiiut  is.  lUU/.  paid  a 
year  hence,  and  again  two  years  hence,  and  so  on  as  long  as 
the  litB  lasts*  is  now  worth  1400<.  Aequired  the  value  of  lUQt, 
to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year*  in  whieb  the  lilh  drops.  We 
must  now  reason  as  follows: — Suppo«.e  a  perpetual  annuity 
of  100/.  a  year  is  lo  be  eiijiiye<l  by  A  d  unn^  his  life,  and  by  bus 
legatees  aAer  him.  13y  liypou.i  -  -  A's  portion  is  now  worth 
1400/.,  and(muiiey  maktuj^  live  per  cunt.)  theaniiuiiy  forever 
(IfTTKRKST)  is  worth  20  yeara'  purebaso.  or  20oo/. ;  Ciiiuc- 
qaeatiy  the  legatees'  iotcMft  is  moid  worth  8000—1400,  or 
*09t,  Bnt  at  the  and  of  the  year  of  death  the  Iwatee  will 
eone  into  100/.  current  payment,  and  a  pei^ttial  annuity 
worth  2000/. ;  for  the  remainder  of  a  perpetual  annuity  is  al»o 
a  perpetual  annuity  :  his  interest  will  then  be  Worth  2100/. 
Hence  we  have  ascertained  that  2100/.  at  tho  end  of  the 
year  of  deatli  is  now  worth  600^.;  and  the  rule  of  three 
then  gives  the  value  of  any  other  sum:  thus  100/.  at  the 
and  of  tho  year  of  death  is  now  worth  ffk,  or  ta&  I  it.  4|dL 
Hmea  the  JbUewinc  eaay 

RiTtn.— To  And  the  value  of  a  given  revenion.  snbtrairt 
the  value  of  ilie  >anie  annuity  from  that  of  a  perpetual 
unnuilj,  ttud  divide  the  diilercnce  by  oiio  more  than  the 
number  of  years'  purrhase  in  a  perpetual  annuity  :  or  mul- 
tiply the  exeesa  of  the  number  of  years'  purchase  in  a  per- 
petual annuity  over  that  in  tho  life  annuity  by  thavmr* 
iionary  sum,  and  divide  as  before. 

Next,  to  And  what  preminni  should  be  paid  ibr  the  ravei^ 
sion.  A  premium  differs  from  an  annTiity  in  that  a  sum  is 
paid  down,  and  also  at  the  cad  of  every  VLiir :  consequently 
•t  is  worth  one  year's  purchase  more  than  an  annuity.  In  the 
pr«;redin<;  question,  the  annuity  vtos  worth  14  years'  pur- 
chase ;  coiiscquonily  the  premium  now  is  worth  15  years' 
purchase.  But  the  present  value  of  all  the  premtums  is  to  be 
also  tbe  present  value  of  the  revetaion,  or  nt.  ii<L, 
whence  the  premium  should  be  the  15th  part  of  this,  or 
1/.  18r.  Id.  Hence  to  find  the  premium,  divide  the  present 
value  of  tho  reversion  by  one  more  than  the  ii  nnber  i  f 
yean'  purdiose  in  the  life  annuity.   But  vheu,  a.H  most 

*  AnunDM  oompuiw*  iMiully  pay  in  k  tew  okhiUm  aflar  pmof  ot  dnUt. 
^l^^l^^^lj^^jl^^^l^^^^^l^lll^jl^     wti  aat  wQwa  stBsMwIaa  In  a  vstf 


eommonly  happeaa,  the  prena.um  is  waatad  tntfaonC  Hw 

present  value,  the  following  is  an  easier 

Bulk. — Divide  the  reversionary  sura  separately  by  one 
mure  than  the  number  uf  years'  purchaite  in  the  perpetual 
annuity,  and  one  mora  than  the  number  of  years'  purchase 
in  tho  life  annuity:  the  difterenee  of  the  quotienU  istha 

Sremium  required.  Hius  if  ih  th*  pneediiv  example  w» 
ivide  100^  by  204-1  aud  by  14+1,  or  by  11  and  15.  we  And 
^  iii.  3d.  and  6/.  13«  4d.,  whiofa  diflbr  by  1/.  !bt.  Id., 
tbe  same  as  before. 

The  life  we  have  been  tac'tly  considering,  when  we  talked 
of  an  annuity  beini^  worth  14  years'  purchase,  at  five  per 
cent.,  i<<.  one  of  ahuut  36  years  of  age.  Tbe  first  impression 
must  be,  that  tbe  proposed  premium  is  ridiouloiuly  soalL 
Make  it  up  to  aoo  it  will  ba  4«  yaaia  baion  ilia  pm* 
minma  reaoh  lOOt  Some  saeh  eonsider^tion  must  have 
moved  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  in  1760.  wlien  they 
refused  a  charter  to  the  Equitable  Society,  then  charcing  a 
premium  of  about  at  the  age  of  36.  on  account  r  f  ilie 
iowness  of  their  terms.  But  it  it  to  be  remembered  that 
those  who  reoaiia  the  premiums  are  to  invest  them  imme> 
diately  at  five  per  aanL,  and  are  to  invest  the  interest,  thus 
making  compound  intoiaat;  pataona  aged  36  Hvei.  one 
with  another,  about  30  yeara,  which  is  sufficient  time  for  the 
preminrhs.  with  their  interest,  to  realize  100/.  for  each  per- 
son, 'i[ie  vr.[\i  Lini  itiiur, 

\Ve  now  bliuw  the  manner  in  which  a  simple  rrauit  of 
cakulatiun  answers  its  end.  To  simplify  tbe  case,  suppose 
an  office  starts  with  5643  individaal  subscribers,  aaeh  aged 
30  years,  tbejportality  amoilf  them  being  that  of  thaOtf^ 


lisle  Table.  [HoETALrrr,  p.  416.]  Tho  bargain  is  for  a 
short  assurance,  as  it  is  called,  of  20  years,  and  of  1000/.: 
that  is  to  say,  tbe  executor:;  of  »ach  one  who  dies  within  SO 
yearn  are  to  receive  1000/.  at  the  ctid  of  the  year  of  death. 
Money  makoa  threo  per  cent,  once  a  year.  According  to  the 
table  then,  there  are  57,  57,  36,  &e.  deaths  in  the  successive 
Years,  and  the  following  is  the  result,  the  proper  praDivm 
being  calonlatad  at  111,  lU.  3^4.  eaoh  paraon.  or  meta 
exactly  11.614f.  16«.  fbr  lOQO  parsons.  It  h  supposed  that 
there  are  no  expenses  of  management.  By  P  is  meant  that 
premiums  are  paid,  and  the  number  paid  precedes  tho  let- 
ter: by  y,  that  a  year's  interest  is  received,  and  by  r,  that 
claims,  in  number  as  stated,  are  paid ;  small  letters  denote 
a  transaetion  at  tha  and  cS  a  year,  and  the  laife  letter  one 
at  tha  beginning;  the  ape  of  the  partiaa  paying  piaminnu  is 
in  paranthasaaak  the  beginning.  SVaetMMia  of  ponnda  aiw 
neglected,  one  pound  batog  wcttMn  fbr  avaiytliing  nbova 
ten  shillings. 

£ 
4'i78S 


(30)  5642  P 
9 

£ 
65530 

IMe 

Bt.  over  -f 
(34)  M17  P 

674M 
370M 

y 

(SI)  55l$5  P 

10496 
64B69 

55  c 

y 

7A36d 
fMl 

+ 

mi  63611  F 

77626 

9 

+ 

(3il)  6m  P 

20fi26 
6  420  7 

55  e 

y 

84833 
2545 

(361  6307  1^ 

Me 

y 

+ 

(83)  A47S  P 

3I.17H 

S6  e 

• 

y 

94935 
284B 

+ 

t37j  5251  P 

Me 

97783 
55000 

V 

.+ 

dtfis 

105706 

Sin 


I  108671 
55000 


63671 

9nn 


116160 

3466 


119635 
550O0 


64636 
61640 


126275 

3788 


130063 
56006 


74663 
60960 


135052 
405S 

1301M 
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67  c 

£ 
139104 
67000 

Bt  over  — 
(44)  4798  P 

I  £ 

•  62921 
55729 

(38)  4194  % 

82104 
60327 

¥ 

116656 
3569 

sr 

142431 

4273 

71c 

122210 
71000 

146704 
58000 

(45)  4727  P 

51210 
54904 

+ 

(39)  61S6  P 

88704 
59654 

y 

106114 

3183 

W 

148358 
4451 

70  <; 

10n2')7 

61  e 

U2809 
610OO 

(46)  4657  P 

:;'j,»97 
54090 

+ 

(40)  5075  P 

91809 
58946 

y 

93387 
2S01 

V 

150756 
4523 

69  « 

96)88 
69099 

66  e 

135278 
66908 

(47)  4388  P 

27188 
63888 

<41)  5009  P 

89278 
58179 

y 

80.17fi 
2414 

y 

147457 
4424 

67  « 

82890 
67990 

151881 

690(10 

(48)  4521  P 

'  15890 
68510 

(4a)  4840  P 

B2881 
57378 

y 

6<?400 
2053 

r 

144259 
4208 

63e 

70452 
63000 

144467 
7IU00 

(49)  4438  P 

7452 
61779 

(43)  4W9  P 

73467 
56553 

y 

59331 
1777 

139029 

3901 

81  e 

nions 
fiiuuu 

71  e 

133931 
71090 

8 

62921 

• 

At  the  oatti«t  the  office  receives  65,530/.  from  the  :i642 
persons  auured ;  thi*  U  immediatelj  intBfted  at  3  per  cent., 
u4  1966/.  bf  tlM  «fld  of  tb*  J9U,  nakios  67,496/. 
Bat  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  elatmt  of  the  exeratani  of  57 

Persons  who  have  t]\t'j\  fluring  the  yew  are  to  bo  satisfled, 
which  requires  a  disbursemeiu  of  57,000/.,  roducin|{  the 
•ocietjr's  aeeumulation  to  lD.4<jiri/.  The  contributors  who  are 
left,  5585  in  numbLT,  now  pay  ihcir  i>econd  premiuma, 
64^69/., so  that,  these  heint;  inaniediately  investeitbe  com- 
ftm  Ima  75,365/.  at  interest  during  the  second  year.  This 
TkM*  2261',.  00  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  77.626/.  is  accu 
mukted.  Then  comes  the  demand  of  57,000/.  on  behalf  of 
57  contributors  deceased  during  the  year,  which  leduees 
the  accumulaiinn  to  io.tise/.  This  is  mure  than  it  was  at 
the  tame  tiuoe  la*t  yeur,  wiiifh  is  dono;e<l  by  4-'  1"  'his 
way  the  company  ^'je'^'Jn,  aceumulatuni  to  an  ninouiu  which 
woitld  lead  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  auhj^ct  to  coii- 
dvdb  that  the  premium  must  be  loo  large :  in  fiict  ten  years 
8i««  an  leeiimulation  of  91309/.  But  now  the  aiaie  of 
oflklrt  bogina  to  change ;  the  contributors  have  boon  dirai* 
nithing,  while  the  claims  have  be(>n  increa&ing,  until  the 
jtuif  tocomiogs  no  longer  equal  the  outgoings.  The 
■wainBlatioin  thmeont  in  to  nilM  good  the  diibranoe  in 


sucn  manner  tbnt  by  the  time  the  reinaminf;  contribtton 
come  to  Lc  50  years  of  age,  ami  the  claims  of  fil  who  died 
in  their  fiftieth  year  have  been  »ati!>fied,  there  only  remains 
H/,  of  the  91,809/.;  and  this  »/.  is  merely  the  error  arising 
frum  omitting  ahilUngs,  &c.  in  the  calculation.  Soma- 
thing  of  the  aame  kind  must  take  place  in  every  oflee  whieh 
dies  a  natural  anrl  n  ^il)lvent  death  :  the  only  differere*^ 
beint;  that,  when  new  business  ceases,  msiead  of  a  number 
of  contributors  all  of  the  snme  ace,  and  under  similar  COB 
trai:ts,  both  ages  and  contracts  varv  considenibly. 

There  are  ccrtani  tables  whicli  arc  variously  named 
fsometimes  after  Mr.  Barrett,  the  inventor,  sometimes  tUtm 
Mr.  Griffith  Daviei,  the  improvar;  sometimes  after  D  and 
N,  letters  of  reference  used  in  them),  but  which  we  call 
commutation  tables.  They  are  described  in  the  *Ti««tfse 
on  Annuities,'  in  the  Library  of  V\>\fuJ  Kii'itcfrd^r,  and  i. 
copious  con«»etion  is  ^iven:  also  in  an  arlitle  iii  the  tk)m- 
panion  to  the  Alraanae"  for  1840.  Thov  very  much  exceed 
in  utility  those  which  preceded  them  ;  and  we  shall  here  gi\-e 
part  of  one  of  them,  nniucly.  that  for  the  Carlisle  Table,  at 
3  per  eent.,  which  containa  tba  materials  (br  judging  of 
the  demands  nrade  by  an  insuranec  company  in  cases  in- 
volving  one  life  only.  Opposite  to  each  a(»o  of  life  are 
three  rows  of  Agures  in  columns  marked  D,  N,  and  M :  and 
by  M  (J-)  we  maan  the  number  ineolnnn  M  opposile  to 
the  age  x. 

kft.       D.  N.  M.  A(e. 


(1 
I 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

inooo-oo 

b214"5C 
7332*43 
6656-74 

173198-26 
164983*70 
157C51-25 
150994*51 

4604-129 
3169*954 
2527- 103 
2064-957 

: 

2 

3 

4 
5 
8 

6217*63 
.0'*6315 
5591*04 

144776*83 
13S913-73 
133322*69 

1819*735 
1646*351 
1546*0149 

7 
8 
9 

5361-53 
6159-58 
4976'34 

127961*16 
12-2801*58 
117825*24 

1478*3414 
1432-6557 
1399*5998 

' 

10 
11 

12 

l.'i 
1 : 
1.^ 

4806*85 
4645*89 

4488*83 

113018*39 

108372-50 
103883-67 

1375*0447 
1354*0945 
1332*3517 

10 
U 
12 

4i!i8-18 
4(J43*73 

9'J547-37 
95359*19 
91315-46 

1310-5613 

l'.'ssT444 
1266-2792 

13 
14 

16 

16 
17 
18 

.1901-65 
3762*60 
3627*75 

874l3-i»i 
83651*21 
80023*46 

1241*9757 
1216*5650 
1191-3070 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

3497-56 
3371-69 
3250-56 

76525- 90 
73154-01 
69903 -45 

1166-7847 
1142*9766 
1119-8620 

19 

m 

21 

22 

23 
24 

3133*96 

3021 *40 
2912-74 

66769-49 
63748-09 
60835-35 

lO'J7-9425 
1076-6614 
1056-0002 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

2807-84 
2706*12 
2007*95 

58027-51 
5532 1 -.19 
52713-44 

lO.ij'VNtJS 
10160019 
996*6438 

25 
26 
27 

28 
29 

30 

31 
32 
33 

2612*32 
241 7*93 

2324-43 

50201*12 
47783*19 

45458-76 

970-9753 
953 -7510 
932-6867 

28 
29 
30 

2233-93 
2146*73 
2063*09 

4.1J.'1S:! 
41078-10 
39015*01 

909-8874 
887-7522 
866*6387 

31 
32 
33 

34 

36 

36 

34 
35 

36 

1982*87 

190.1-57 
18.}  I*  09 

37032*14 

35126-57 
33295-48 

846*5062 
^26-9001 
807-9t«33 

37 
88 
39 

I  739* Of)  31536-4'* 
lC.19-22  2!tS47-26 
162i*7l|  26225*55 

7R9-2243 
r70-6S64 
752*3727 

37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
48 

1555-7.*i  26669-77 
l4'J0-82  25178-95 
1427*461  23751*49 

7.13  f.727 
714-0293 
694*0911 

40 

481 
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43 
44 
45 

0. 

1365-96 
1306*84 
1S58'08 

K. 

22383-33 
21078*69 
19028*69 

W. 

674-1726 
664-8342 
836*0591 

43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
46 

119S'68 

1143*60 
1094-08 

18633*07 
17489*47 
16396*39 

618-0875 
600*8866 
584*6747 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 
dl 

104;-41 
860-707 

15347-96 
M344-90 
13384-278 

5f>'J-b728 
535*9583 
342-8920 

49 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 

9I9'S96 
87»'«4y 

839-663 

13464*883 
11586*836 

10746-173 

629*6613 
515*8924 
502*3108 

52 
53 
54 

55; 
66 
»7 

801-433 
764*144 
787'?9a 

9!)44-74ii  ' 

9180-696 

8453*804 

4S6-4371 
474*4915 
460*3956 

55 
56 
57 

ii 

59 

60 

691*828 

655-419 
618-338 

7760*976 

7103-537 
6487  ■ -J  1 'J 

445*8398 
429*3713 
411 '3795 

58 
59 

60 

«l| 
02 
63 

580-223 
543*165 
&07'618 

5906*996 
5363-831 
4856*213 

391-27IS2 
371" 1 163 
361-3896 

Gl 
ft  z 
63 

64 
63 
66 

473-932 

441-875 
411 -379 

4382-231 

3940-356 

,Tj-2fj-'J77 

332*5380 
314*2373 

296'6107 

64 

65 

fi 

1 

67| 
<« 

382-422 
364*803 
3S8'468 

3140 ■ i 33 
2791*752 
2463*384 

279-0337 
263-1561 
247*1545 

6  7 
6S 
6'J 

70 

71 

72 

303*240 

279*203 
255-119 

2160*044 

1880-641 
1625-722 

231*4936 

'2  1      '  2  ^  ^ 

200 -3301; 

70 
71 
72 

73 
74 
76 

230-813 
206-585 
188*463 

1394-909 
1188-324 
1005*841 

183-4619 
165*9566 
147*6717 

73 
74 
76 

76 
77 
78 

160-243 
139-3:18 
120- 93G 

845- 30fi 
7U6-03S 
585-  102 

130*9482 
114*9284 

100-3722 

76 
77 

78 

79 
80 
81 

104-637 
89-6602 
76*3678 

480-465 

390*9063 

314*5876 

87-5931 
75*6660 
64*98231 

79 
80 
81 

82 
83 
84 

C4-2223 
53-5795 
44-1701 

250-3152 
196-7357 
152-5656 

55*06098 

45  -  28874 
38 -43^98 

82 

S3 
84 

65 
86 

Z7 

36*0741 
88*8845 
28*6179 

116-4916 
87*6070 
64*9891 

31-63048 
23 • 49154 
20*06629 

85 
Bu 

87 

86 
89 
91 

17-2112 
13-0366 
9*98975 

47*7779 
34*7413 
34*81154 

15-31&3C 
1 1  ■ 64505 
8-01787 

88 

on 

89 

90 

81 

91 
9: 

7*13866 

I  4-94352 
>  3-45567 

17-68298 
12*73946 
9*28379 

6*40590 
4  42849 
3*084616 

91 
93 
83 

9' 
9. 
9t 

1  2*48320 
i  1-80961 
i  1*34696 

6*79859 
4*98898 

3-64202 

2-214797 
1*611594 
1-201650 

94 

95 

96 

9 

9 

D 

f  1*02344 

}  -77282; 
J  -58953- 

3*61868 
3  1*845781 
2  1*258289 

* 917362 

■  M  A  CCA 

■800555 
•535773 

97 
9B 
98 

Id 

10 

w 

M  •468-21) 
It  '36362 
2  *84533 

1  *434313 
1^  •189083 

•431707 
•330672 
•383580 

100 
1101 
108 

163j       *  14386 
184|  *048i3 

2  -048281 
1  'OOOOOO 

•137345 
•044884 

103 
104 

To  fliui  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  U  on  m  life  of  wiy  age. 
divide  the  N  of  Umt  aye  by  it.s  1).  Thus,  at  the  age  of  .15 
the  value  of  an  annuily  of  1/.  N(35)-7-D(35),  or  351-26*57 
■f.1905-57.  or  18-43)/.,  or  IS/.  8«.  »d.  Thut, the Mloiriaf 
formulse  will  be  readily  undantood:— 
Value  of  an  annuity  vrhieh  it  to 

commeiu-o  mimeiliatt'ly :  that  is, 

which  is  to  make  the  first  f&y- 

iBont  in  a  yflor  (ago  v> 

Vnlm-  of  an  annuity  which  is  to 
comnit?nce  in  n  years ;  that  is, 
to  naake  the  first  payment  in 
n+l  years,  if  tbo  pajrty  b«  then 
•llvo  (pmoont  ogo  «)  . 

Preroium  for  such  an  annuity,  1  

payable  now  and  n  times  in  nil  I  N(»— I)— Nlx-f  n— l) 

Tbo  swne  premium,  payable  n+1  1.  Nfx-t-«) 

timea      .      ,      .      .  * 

Value  of  a  life  annuity' for  n  years;  \ 
or  payable  n  times  at  most   .  > 


FieaoQt  value  of  an  assurance  of 
ULatdoath 


N(j)-N(x-f») 
D(x) 

M(£) 

M(x) 


1  M(x) 


Dix) 
M(x+h) 


Premium  fttr  the  nbo  .        •  } 

Proient  vatiie  of  an  aisufaiiee  of  \ 
lA  at  death  if  after  nyoan  .  ) 

Premium  for  the  sam^  payable  I  

(n+l)  times     .      ,      ,     >  N(x-l)-Ntx+n) 

D<x) 

Premium  for  the  same,  payable  n  \     M(x)— M(x+n) 
times       .       .       .  • 


Present  valoo  of  an  aemnnee  of  \ 
]/.  at  death  if  witUn  n  yean  ) 


1  M(x)-  

^N(x-l)-N(x+i»-l) 

As  an  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  last  formula, 
which  was  proposed  at  the  bcjjinnmg  of  tliis  article;  tlie  a^c 
is  30,  and  the  term  of  insurance  20  years ;  we  have  then  to 
divide  the  excess  of  11(30)  over  11(50)  by  the  mom  of 
N{29)  over  N(49-):— 


M(30)  032*6867 
M(50>  555*8583 


N(29)  47783*19 
N(49)  15347*98 


376*7284    div.  by  32435*21  givee  '01 16148: 

this  is  for  1/..  givitig  ircl4S/,  ur  ;  1 '.  j:«  :^:!.  :":r  1  UOOi, 
and  11,614-8/.  Ill  be  the  total  premium  lor  1000  persons. 

Qu»*lion.—l(  the  office  insure  a  large  number  of  persons 
(for  the  whole  liie  or  a  tetm)  at  the  premium  p  (the  age 
being  x),  what  win  be  fbott  accumulation  in  n  years,  upon 
tho  suppoaitions  the  working  of  which  baa  been  shown  in 
the  example  tilrtady  gnen  ;  it  being  supposed  that  £A  is 
insured  to  every  one  who  dies?  The  answer  is  in  the  fill- 
lowing  formula:  for  every  pe^n  who,  according  to  the 
Ubiea,  is  alive  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  n  years,  there  »s 
remaining  in  the  officei.  after  all  claima  have  been  paid  up 
to  the  end  of  tho  <i  yean,  and  bolbre  the  (»+l)th  pre- 
mium is  paid,  the  sum 

p  {  W(a?-l)-Nfer-H»-i)  }  -  ^  {  MU)-M(x-t-n)  ^ 
"  D(x+n) 
As  an  example  we  ehalleerifir  the  accumulations  of  10 
yeuift  m  the  instance  referred lO}  in  wllich  J»»ll*6l48<., 
■A=1000/.,x=30,  n=10. 


N(29)  47783*19 
N(39)  88385*55 

19557*64 
Xll-6148 


M(30)  932-6867 
H(40)  733-6727 


227168*1 
189014*0 


198*0140 

1000 

199014*0 


38144*1 

0(40)      1558*78)88I44*  1(18*  09008 

91806' 64 
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Tteftosirer  is,  that  the  reserve  of  premiums  for  each  per- 
son of  the  &075  then  remaining  is  18-09002/n  wbicb  for  the 
vhole  is  9190C  -8  I/.  The  rough  usWMr  in  the  idMQie 
worked  out  at  length  is  91,809/. 

Now,  this  or  18L  It.  lOdL,  is  what  is  called  the 

nlue  of  each  man's  policy  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years ; 
•r  Ibe  very  utmott  the  office  could  afford  to  give  him  to 
nunnder  »11  daiin,  Md  to  keep  bit  ftotuxtt  pnmiiMM  to 
hinuelf.  Bot  vhat  is  the  nature  of  hb  diim  on  the  oflloo? 
Evidently  this,  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  them  give  him 
a  guarantee  for  the  next  ten  years  on  payment  of  a  premium 
of  11/.  12?.  3Vi..  which  could  not  be  done  at  so  low  a  rate 
for  a  new  comer.  Compute  the  premium  for  a  person  en- 
tering at  40,  and  insurinz  1 000/.  for  1 0  years ;  that  is, 
dnids  1000  timss  li(4a)>ll(»0)  hj  N(3»)-N(49>,wid  tbo 
antwer  wilt  tw  found  to  lie  13'BOOf.,  or  iSi  If  then 
any  party  aged  40,  having  been  in  the  office  ten  years,  were 
to  put  anothiT  person  of  the  same  age  in  his  place  at  his 
own  premium,  he  would  obviously  make  that  person  a  pre- 
sent of  the  difference  between  i  r614<i/.  and  13*800/..  at 
MM^inco  a  immtttm  is  to  be  paid  immediately),  and  for 
sin*  sneoooditiE  yean*  if  the  Utter  should  lifoao  lone.  And 
13>800-li*S149  is  9*195%  while  sn  imratty  of  9*18»JL 
for  nine  years,  at  the  age  of  40,  \s  irnnb  N(101— N('19) 
divided  by  D(40)  and  muUiplicd  by  Z' ib^l,  uf  15-903/. 
Arid  to  this  2  •  185/,  for  the  immediate  difiFerencc,  and  we  get 
IS'Utiu/.,  differing  only  a  halfpenny  from  18*090/,,  the  sum 
which  the  office  has  in  reserve.  If  then  the  person  who  is 
to  take  the  place  of  the  insured  st  40  years  of  sgOt  wen 
to  pa)  him  an  equivalent,  he  must,  bestdee  teking-  Ott  bin- 
self  the  future  premiums,  pay  the  retirina;  member  18 •'090/., 
which  is  therefore  the  value  of  the  latter'*  pohcy.  The  last 
formula  will  always  give  the  accumulation  value  of  n  policy, 
whether  for  the  whole  life  or  for  a  fixed  t«rai. 

The  preceding  contains  the  most  material  caleulstloQS 
obieii  era  necessary  in  tbo  nsnsgemcnt  of  an  offiee,  or  rstber, 
in  ftmtng  en  opinion  on  thomsnagement  of  an  ofBee.  It  is 
to  be  rememhered  that  all  which  has  hitherto  been  seid 
supposes  the  rates  of  mortality  and  interest  to  be  sbsolntely 
known  and  invariable,  the  jiartifs  to  enter  on  their  birth- 
Jays,  and  a,U  claims  to  be  adjusted  at  the  terminations  of 
V  h  ole  years  froffi  the  timo  of  entry.  Wo  nov  proeeod  to  the 
applicslioo. 

An  uMifoneo  oon|nny  is  a  savings'  bsnlc.  with  a  mntaal 
uodMstMiding',  presently  to  be  noticed,  between  die  o(Hitri> 
batora  To  make  out  this  proposition,  let  us  suppose  that 
A  borrows  money,  and  insures  his  life  for  the  amount  as  a 
Becurity  to  bis  creditor.  For  this  he  has  to  pay  a  premium. 
If  life  were  certain,  iheof&ccof  the  com[>any  would  be  to 
receive  and  invest  these  premiums,  which  would  b«  cslcu- 
Itted  tn  such  a  manner  as  with  their  interest  to  SBIOunt  to 
a  snm  suffidant  to  dttcbsifo  tho  loon  in  a  sotUod  timo.  Al 
the  end  of  this  time  the  creditor  (who  hes  been  all  Una 
while  receiving  intci  i  f  ir  his  money  from  A)  calls  upon  A 
to  make  his  ciuim  ujMu  the  office,  and  repay  the  loan  wiiii 
llie  money  received.  If  such  an  office  existed,  life  being 
certain,  the  rationale  of  the  proceeding  would  be  that  the 
creditor,  though  tolcnUf  coofidont  of  A's  power  ond  wiU 
iingneso  to  mako  ony  yeorly  wytnent,  whetnerof  interest 
or  iMtoliDont,  win  not  trust  nim  steadily  to  lay  by  and  im- 

fmve  yearly  instalments,  but  ref}uires  that  he  should  make 
is  instalments  payable  to  third  partiu^,  vviio  are  engaged 
lut  to  return  them  on  demand  until  they  amount  to  a  sum 
sufhrient  for  the  discharge  of  the  debt.  Such  an  ofhce  cer- 
tainly could  not  exist,  on  acoount  of  the  uncertainty  of  in- 
dividual life.  As  soon  bowoter  os  it  is  known  tbst  the 
duration  of  masses  of  indiriiltials  ean  bo  csleulated  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  individual  un- 
certainties. Let  a  large  number  of  debtors,  similarly  situ- 
ated with  A,  agree  to  be  guarantees  for  one  another;  that 
i*,  let  each  of  them  p*y  during  his  life  not  only  bis  own 
I  istalments,  but  such  additional  sums  as  will  provide  the 
means  of  niBetins  the  deficits  of  those  who  die,  and  the 
savings'  huak  tbttS  eooatmoted  will  become  an  assurance- 
office.  Of  eonroe  it  matters  nothing  whether  these  debtors 
pay  their  instalments  to  a  person  agreed  on  among  them- 
selves, or  CO  to  a  compiuiy  which  undertakes  the  manage- 
njpnt  of  such  conceriis.  And  ;igain,  it  makes  no  difference 
wlu'ther  the  instalments  arc  for  liquidation  of  debt,  or  to 
itocumulate  a  provision  for  widows  and  children.  We  have 
taken  the  caso  of  debtors,  because  in  such  a  case  an  office 
k»ks  mero  liko  a  mero  indemnitv-office  than  when  its  con- 
ttibiiton  ontor  Ibr  tho  bondU  of  tb«r  ftniliof  ilfll  how> 
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orcr,  in  the  former  case,  it  is  erldent  that  tho  premium'*  are 
pertly  instalments  of  debt,  partly  sums  intended  to  make 
good  tho  dofldMiey  of  tho  Ulb-inslalsionti  of  thoio  who 

die. 

Lst  us  now  suppose  a  company  to  be  fbrmed  for  the  sim> 
pie  purpose  of  assuring  lives.  Their  bnsioass  is  to  invoat 
the  premiums  of  those  who  tMUio  with  them;  their  re- 
oeipts  will  ooosist  entirely  of  current  premiums  and  interest 
on  the  infiotinonts  of  the  old  ones ;  and  their  outgoings  will 
contain  expenses  of  management,  pu'.  iii  i  t  of  claims,  pur- 
chase of  tneir  own  policies,  and  (poji.«iuiy)  losses  by  bad 
investment. 

There  is  one  Question  wbicb  is  generally  settled  at  tho 
Teiy  outset,  namely,  wholber  tho  company  tt  to  ho  what  it 
eaued  mntual.  propriotaty,  or  misod. 

A  muttisl  eomptny  is  one  in  which  the  members  stand 

bound  to  each  thi:r,  and  constittite  the  company  them- 
selves. In  such  a  company  no  capital  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, raised  at  the  outset,  except  a  small  sum  for  necc-sary 
expenses  al  starting.  This  however  is  not  necetsarily  lbs 
feature  of  a  mutual  company;  for  if  itomomheitcbooBO  to 
oonstituto  themselves  an  investment  oompany  as  wnU  as  a& 
assoranee  company,  they  may.  without  losing  their  mtilutu 
character,  require  every  assurer  to  be  also  a  bhareholder* 
In  a  mutual  company  the  proflls  of  course  are  divided 
among  the  as.s\ire<l. 

A  proprietary  company  is  one  in  which  a  body  ot  pro- 
prietors raise  a  capital  and  pkdso  it  for  tho  payment  of 
daims,  in  caso  tho  premiums  are  not  soiBoioot:  for  this 
aeottrity  they  receive,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  thdr 
own  capital,  the  profits  of  the  assurance  business.  It  has 
long  been  proved  that,  with  proper  tables  of  premiums,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  busine.ss  at  starting,  thi.s  (capital  is  an  un- 
necessary security  ;  and  the  only  reason  which  could  now 
make  such  an  office  desirable,  would  be  the  lownesa  of  its 
premiums.  Of  course  it  matters  nothing  to  the  assured 
now  they  are  paid,  as  long  as  they  are  paid;  the  capital  may 
be  diminished,  but  the  a^ssurer  cares  for  nothing  except  its 
exhaustion  before  his  turn  comes.  This  must  be  the  sole 
consideration  with  a  person  who  is  tempted  by  low  pre- 
miums to  a  purely  proprietary  office  :  the  nominal  capital 
signifies  nothing;  it  is  upon  the  amount  of  assurance  to 
which  it  (with  the  premiums)  is  pledged  that  the  solvency 
of  the  office  depends.  Generally  speaking  however  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  the  purely  proprietary  offices  havi 
not  allowed  themselves  to  run  much  risk. 

A  mixed  ufTiee  is  one  In  which  there  is  a  proprietary 
oompany,  which  does  not  take  all  the  profits,  but  a  share; 
tho  rest  being  divided  among  the  assured.  Tlie  only  good 
effect  of  the  capital  upon  the  condition  of  the  assured  in 
such  a  company  is  this : — that  the  directors,  having  fixed 
capital  as  well  as  pramiums,  may  jusliflabli|r  seek  for  invest- 
ments which  a  mutual  company  must  avoid.  Having  the 
r  ipit  j'  to  make  good  purely  con>nKi  i  i;il  '.r^^^.os,  rtif  v  may 
piiiiaj.i  attempt  to  get  a  higher  ratu  uf  lateicbt,  a.;id  of 
course  take  more  risk  of  loss  ;  the  assured,  who  are  sharers 
in  the  whole  of  the  proOis,  since  the  proflls  of  premiums 
and  profits  of  original  capital  are  not  distinguishea,  come  in 
for  tneir  share  of  the  extra  profits  of  the  capital.  But  no 
such  attempt  at  gaining  higher  interest  by  seoondary  seen- 
ritics  iihould  be  made  until  a  sum  sufficient  (with  future 
premiums)  to  meet  all  claims  is  invested  in  the  very  safest 
securities  which  the  state  of  society  offers. 

There  is  much  confusion  m  tlie  ideas  of  many  persons 
about  interest,  arising  from  not  distinguishing  between  in- 
terest and  other  returns.  The  following  remarks  may  servo 
to  explain  our  meaning: — 

Interest  is  the  return  which  Is  made  for  the  niO  of 
money,  when  the  owner  entirely  relinquishes  its  manage- 
ment, and  bolic  vpN  he  has  undoubted  security  for  its  return. 
'  Interest,'  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  '  is  nothing  more  than  the 
net  profit  on  capital."  Tho  same  author  goes  on  to  say, 
'the  rate  of  interest  on  each  particular  loan  must  of  course 
vary  according  to  the  supposed  solvency  of  the  borrowers, 
or  tbo  dsgroe  of  risk  sappoied  to  ho  incurred  by  tbo  lender.' 
But  here  the  acute  writer  from  whom  we  quote,  after  setting 

out  with  tl.r  ;ii  1  urate  definition  of  the  political  economist, 
proceeds  to  u»t;  iiie  word  in  the  common  senss,  in  whicii  it 
is  no  longer  the  net  profit  of  capital.  For  this  variation  in 
the  rate  of  interesl  (bo  called;,  this  addition  for  possible  in- 
solvency, is  or  is  meant  to  be  only  as  much  as  will  make 
enrory  debtor  who  does  pay  oontnbuto  towards  the  bad  debts 
of  fMM  who  4o  art.  NoAiwr  then  is  netted  by  tho  is* 
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I  ibr  nwpieion  of  iniolveDOf .  in  the  long  vm,  wA  onp 
il«bt  with  •nolhcrr;  so  that,  abiding  by  Mr.  HHSnllotth** 

deflnition  of  intoie^t  itu-  rurrect  one,  we  should  propose 
to  call  the  additi  KKil  suimUbl  insurance.  To  this  we  must 
add,  th  il  v»iKMi  a  |>itm)I1  employs  hi-i  own  nuiney,  as  in 
trade  or  tiianuf«ctures,  he  also  gams  that  addiiUMui  return 
which  a  borrower  count<t  upon  reserving  to  himself  after 

Skying  the  interest  (and  debt  inturanev.  if  way)  to  his  ere- 
itor.  Tbu  is  neitjier  interest  nor  debt-itnuranoe.  but  is 
of  the  nature  of  salary,  by  which  name  it  might  be  called. 
iVrhafM  it  would  be  best  to  retain  the  term  interest  in  its 
general  loose  signification,  and  to  subdivHle  it,  f  jr  accuracy, 
into  pure  interest  or  net  proAt,  debt-insuraitce,  and  salary. 

In  the  construction  of  a  table  of  premiums,  three  points 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  constructor,  the  rate  of 
iotemtt,  the  table  of  mortality,  and  the  cddition  to  be  made 
Ibr  expense* of  maDOgMMnt  ond  probable  fltictiiatioB.or  dio- 
erepancy  between  the  predietlons  of  the  table  and  theevonte 
which  actually  arrive.  The  third  point  v  i'  l  ot  arise  if, 
as  was  once  the  case,  the  tableof  moi  iulii)  m^dc  life  inucU 
worse  than  the  actually  pre vaiani;  .-.tate  of  thsiii^s  slinsvs  it  to 
be.  Security  against  adverse  tiuetuatiuu  is  thu!>  taken  in  the 
rhoice  of  the  tahle;  and  this  was  done  by  the  older  offices, 
which  chose  the  Noribampton Table; — bj  the  Bquitable,  for 
instanee.  fCotnpue  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  the 
Northampton  Table  with  that  of  the  Equitable  expcrfenoo. 
in  Mortality.)  But  wo  Itold  decidedly  by  the  method  of 
choosing  a  true  table,  and  nu^raentin^  the  premiums  given 
by  it  as  a  safeguard  against  fluctuation;  and  iur  this  reason, 
ihnt  wrong  tables  are  usually  unequally  wrong,  making 
dilTerent  errors  at  different  ages,  and  thus  augmenting 
diflt  rent  real  premiums  by  different  per-centages. 

According  lo  the  Carlisle  Table  (which  we  prefer  for  the 
purpose),  or  3642  persons  aUve  at  the  age  of  30.  S018  are 
alive  at  65,  \vlK  noj  the  chance  of  living  till  the  second  aj^e 
is  3018-r  ;>fi  IJ  or  ■  .'iMS.  Now  byapplyint;  calculiitimi  to 
this  que^i ion,  we  find  that  an  office  wliieh  wuuld  have  prac- 
tical certaiutjT  (thousands  to  one  for  it)  that,  as  far  as  this 
instance  is  eoncerocd,  the  office  should  not  be  injured  by 
adverse  dqwrtute  of  eveota  from  tableau  must  nalce  pro- 
vinon  fbr  twentf-ftve  deaths,  at  least,  in  the  period  aboTo* 
mentioned,  moreth  i"  "V  'ahles  predict,  out  of  250  persons 
at  the  commenceniei.i.  And  tlus  even  on  the  supposition 
that  the  table  itself  cat)  lie  ccrtamly  rcckoiu  d  upon  a'*  re- 
presenting the  law  of  mortality  of  the  whole  in»uralile 
population.    It  would  bo  a  very  long  process  indeed  to 

Sply  calculation  in  detail,  so  as  to  form  a  well  supported 
;a  of  the  proper  amount  of  precaution  against  fluctuation ; 
and  the  question  is  mixed  up  with  enother,  to  which  wo 
proceed. 

The  rate  uf  interest  to  lie  r.ssumed  in  an  element  which 
K»fj«iref  tin-  greatest  <MutiL»ii.  U  must  lie  a  rale  which  can 
aclua!!\-  1>l'  uui'le,  aiid  therefore  isrudeiu-e  requires  that 
it  should  be  something  below  that  wliich  may  reastonably 
|>e  looked  for.  To  show  how  powerful  an  agent  it  is,  we 
ahall  repeat  the  example  already  given,  of  tbeS643  inturer^ 
fer  twenty  years,  on  tne  atippoaiUon  that  the  olBoe  which 
ehaq^  a*  Kir  S  per  cfmt.  Ands  itaelf  able  to  pake  3|  per 
oent. 
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It  thug  appears  that  the  nffico  leaves  off  with  an  arcurao- 
lution  of  15,441/.  nearly  ;  and  if  it  be  lucky  during  the  first 
years,  it  may  be  said  to  be  safe  (as  wc  find)  atiam.st  anr 
fluctuation  for  which  there  is  an  even  chance,  by  the  incieate 
of  interest  alone. 

Take  what  amount  of  preeaatioii  we  maj,  en  ofiee  vnri. 
at  llrst  starting,  depend  upon  something  either  of  cepifat  «r 
guarantee.  Even  a  mutual  office  must  raise  someihuv..'  at 
the  outset.  Tables  must  be  constructed  with  very  la.'>;e 
additions  to  tlie  calculated  premiums,  which  are  To  meet  tlie 

very  earliest  contingencies  alone;  indeed  it  is  difficult  tocajr 
what  eddilaoB  would  be  too  hm^.  Bnt  thb  peiat  ft  il  en- 
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n«e«$-<ary  to  insist  on,  since  wo  can  bardly  wpKMe  it  fOA- 
iible  that  any  set  of  men  would  foulMl  m  fiikv  Wifll  no 
naourco  except  premioai*  from  tlw  yury  eommna— at. 
Supposing  proper  preeMilMOt  to  1m  taltMl,  we  inaglnc  that 

ao  udition  of  85  par  ooat.  to  pramiums  calculated  from  the 
OuUale  Tables  at  a  per  cent  per  annum,  is  sufficient  to 
place  a  mutual  office  upon  u  sound  fodtins^,  und  to  ^ive  a 
very  great  prospect  of  a  relura  la  llto  shape  of  what  is  called 
prutiu  In  never  has  been  found  that  an  office  chaqpiig  at 
this  rate  has  bam  without  aurpliia  of  aome  kind. 
This  surpiaa  baa  bean  aalled  bf  tba  inaccurate  name  of 

KiK  vbanaa  U  ia  Mallr  ibat  pariaf  tba  aacuijgr  against 
lualion  of  {nterest  una  mortality  wbidi  hai  baen  found 
to  be  un necessary.  Ir.  Tinit  j^.I  nilirtis  it  is  to  be  returned  to 
the  asivurud  ill  an  cijUiUljiO  tiiuiiiicr  ;  in  purely  proprietary 
offices  it  is  roaliy  profit  to  the  proprietors,  whose  cupital  has 
yielded  them  thiBorduiary  ini«iei»t,6incel>y  hypothesis  none 
of  it  has  been  necessary  to  meet  claims,  and  toey  tbarefore 
tbare  among  tbemadvaa  Iba  raaidiie  of  the  pramiuna.  It 
u  impossible  to  Ofoid  lUa  attrptui  fn  a  wall-eoastitoted 
office,  for  the  mathematical  line  which  separates  surplus 
from  deficiency  cannot  be  expected  to  be  utiumed,  t-o  that 
those  who  would  not  have  the  latter  must  take  care  to  have 
the  former.  It  is  U6ual  among  the  offices  to  adopt  a  plan 
for  increasing  this  surplus,  which  we  will  now  describe. 

Two  rales  of  premiums  are. adopted,  the  one  |«aa  than 
the  other.  Thoee  who  pay  the  higher  rate  are  to  havo  a 
•bar*  of  the  aurplus ;  those  who  pay  the  lower  rale  have 
notbuig  but  the  nominal  sum  for  which  they  assure.  If  the 
table  of  lower  rates  yield  a  surplus  (which  it  a  supposed 
it  will  doK  that  surplus  gue!>  to  augment  the  ftnal  receipts 
oflhusowiuj  assure  lor  profits.  This  scheme  may  be  very 
veil  practised  by  a  proprietary  company,  or  by  an  old  mu- 
tual company,  but  wbatbar  it  is  a  good  plan  (bra  joui^ 
nuluai  onmpainy  to  adopt,  may  ba  a  ouoation. 

Thopublio  fawi  boon  nuch  misled  by  a  notimi  that  as- 
surance coinpaiiies  iiiu^t  acoutnuhite  lartre  profits,  and  the 
Equitable  has  been  constantly  citod  as  the  piuof.  Now  all 
who  would  form  an  opinion  on  this  subject  must  remember 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  Equitable  are  very  peculiar, 
(t  realized  large  aoimmttetiotis,  in  the  first  instance,  by  on 
•xceta  of  oautton.  oommandable  at  the  time,  but  since 
fn«ed  to  ba  anneeessary.  Of  lata  yoan,  newly  assured 
Vfrtiasare  allowed  to  share  in  the^e  occumulntions,  on  cun- 
oitHHi  that  they  are  first  assured  in  the  offiec  for  a  large 
number  of  years,  taking'  the  ciiaiice  of  receiving  le&a  than 
th«?ir  premiums  are  really  worth.  This  however  is  not  the 
'  uiation  here;  wo  me/oly  stop  to  remind  the  reader  who  is 
tl'^pov-d  to  form  a  gaoaial opinion  about  offices,  because  the 
•  xecuturs  of  A,B»UldCtaeaiva  two  or  three  times  thesum 
for  which  tboaa  panons  wore  nominally  ioaurad*  that  this 
only  happens  becante  D.  E.  and  F,  who  died  daring  the 
d:i>>  <jf  a  caution  which  has  since  been  shown  !o  be  unne- 
O'rs  iry,  did  not  get  their  share  of  the  then  existing  surplus. 

rill-  expony.i-s  of  nianafjcmrnt  are  reUiti\ely  tritliiig  when 
tlx-  ijftice  lias  obtained  a  large  amount  of  business,  but  ihey 
<K  ar  heavily  on  young  offices  during  the  first  yaani  The 
toott  formidable  expenso  of  all,  at  least  to  many,  must  be 
fhat  of  advertising ;  and  this  ii  a  point  on  wbieh  it  is  vctl 
^•Wth  while  to  dwell. 

When  a  tradesman  advertises,  ho  sacrifices,  m  the  expense 
of  tlie  iidvertibement,  a  part  of  the  profit  wlii<'h  lu?  would 
hato  had  if  his  customers  would  have  come  without  the  ad- 
vertisement. Tlie  only  question  for  him  is,  whether  it  i;^ 
better  to  turn  his  money  more  qoicbly  with  a  smaller  profit, 
or  -.ij  Willi  longer  and  make  a  larger  ooo;  and  that  the  lint 
is  fiMiid  to  ba  the  bast  plan  in  many  rases,  the  flrequcncy  of 
•dvcrtisements  fblly  proves.  It  is  purely  a  question  for  the 
tradesman  to  settle  for  himself,  and  ihe  customer  has  no 
interest  in  the  matter.  But  in  the  ca^c  of  the  assurance 
'itlic«,  tlie  nuitter  i*  very  diffeieul.  If,  in  looking  at  a 
trailesiuttu's  ariverluiement,  we  should  ask,  fVho  payt  for 
thi$  advertuement  f  the  answer  would  be  easy;  it  is  the 
tradesman  bjmaelf,  ont  of  his  own  profltOi  But  if  wa  ask 
tbe  same  questtoo  «Hb  raftnnoa  to  the  advertisement  of 
an  assurance  company,  the  answer  must  be  that  it  is  paid 
oat  of  the  premiums  of  the  assured.  When  the  company  is 
pr  oprietary,  the  case  is  so  far  like  that  of  the  tratU'sinan 
tbat  ii  'la  paid  uut  of  liurplusof  premiums,  which  the  assured 
«ill  never  get  in  any  case;  but  when  the  company  is  one 
which  is  to  return  all  or  part  of  the  profits  to  tue  assured, 
ibe  latter  may  be  certain  thtt,  etteri*  parilnu.  his  share 
«iU  be  latigartbalaaatheeampBiiyadvertiiaa.  Ikoiaias 


set-of}  lerlaialy  of  this  kind ;  the  more  business  a  company 
gets,  tlic  less  heavily  do  the  necessary  charges  of  manage* 
ment  bear  upon  iba  anuied ;  so  that,  op  to  a  oanain  poin^ 
advartisiiig  may  baa  benefldal  outlay. ainee  tbenoeeasaty 

expenses  of  management,  plus  those  of  advertising,  may  be 
less  when  divided  among  the  assured  before  the  advertise- 
ment together  witli  those  w  ho  art'  brought  by  I  lie  adver- 
tisement, than  the  first  of  the  former  alone  would  be  when 
divided  amon^'  the  first  of  (ho  latter  alone.  But  this  must 
hav  e  a  hmit;  for  if  not,  the  older  offices  would  have  eon- 
tinued  their  advertisements  daily  up  to  the  pteaent  time: 
and  even  with  regard  to  the  pfopriataiy  company,  which 
might  perhaps  eondstently  advertise  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  mutual  company,  there  is  yet  this  to  he  said,  that  a 
j^reat  fju.iiilily  of  advL-rtisin^  shows  tlu  ir  preroiiUDS  tO  be 
Very  ])rufiluble,  fur  how  else fould  they  do  it?  and  in  lUOh 
a  company  there  u  no  return  to  the  assured. 

Again,  when  the  advertisement  is  of  tins  kind  that  it  in- 
vites tba  pubUo  attontiOQ  to  lower  latea  of  )»remiums  than 
are  diaraed  elsewbaie,  and  wban  such  advertisement  is  very 
frcqtieutly  repeated,  the  prudent  assurer  will  naturally  be 
disposed  to  ask  how,  if  the  prcnuum.->  he  so  ituich  i educed, 
this  heavy  exjieiise  of  advertising  is  to  be  burne.  When  a 
tiadesuiaa  adv«:i'iii>us  cheaper  goods  ihttu  his  neighbours, 
we  know  that  he  relies  upon  making  a  very  small  profit 
upon  bis  capital  ton  times  in  a  year,  tnstaajd  of  ^  laigar 
profit  two  or  ihiaa  times.  One  per  eanu  is  a  small  piodti 
but  one  per  cent,  per  diem  looks  very  like  313  per  ^nt.  per 
annum,  excluding  Sundays.  But  the  assurance-office  is  of 
a  very  ditfurcnt  kind  of  business  :  imagine  a  savinjjs'  hank 
advertising;  every  day  in  tue  newspapers  that  it  is  a  !>aviugs' 
bank,  and  will  receive  deposits ;  it  is  very  clear  that  from 
and  after  the  point  at  which  the  deposits  so  obtained  relieve 
the  neceiisary  and  constant  charge  of  management,  as  above 
described,  all  advertisemeat  ia  anything  but  benefioial  to 
depositora.  When  tbarefiire  an  assurer  ts  induced  by  fre- 
quently repeated  advertiseinenis  at  last  to  deliberate  upon 
going  to  an  office,  lot  him  remeniher  that  this  (|uanniv  of 
advei  tisetnent  iHwies  hini  no  ^ood  iii  itself,  and  let  hini  l.iok 
out  us  to  whether  there  is  any  countervailing  advantage: 
if  he  can  find  none,  let  him.  for  bis  o\vii  sake,  take  a  little 
trouble  to  search  out  an  office  which  advertises  less,  and 
perhaps  ho  will  find  it  performs  more.  It  is  very  easy  to 
spend  five  thousand  a  year  in  advertising.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  us  to  speak  of  the  commitsion  (so  called)  wbicli 
most  olUces  give  to  those  who  bring  them  business.  This 
practice  lias  been  frequently  attacked,  and  very  feebly  de- 
fended. All  wo  say  to  those  who  assure  is,  insist  upon 
having  it  for  yourselves,  aud  do  not  come  worse  off  llisn 
your  own  agents  u  uuM  du,  if  you  employed  any.  (On  tlita 
point  800  the  i>tiAi/in  Revitw  for  August  1840.) 

The  dh^isioh  of  the  profits  fso  called),  that  ia,  the  method 
of  rcturnini:  to  the  assured  the  surplus  of  their  premiums, 
with  their  accumulations  of  interest,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  di-russion.  Offices  have  adopted  very  difTereMl  niodesi 
of  proceeding  in  this  respect:  gome  keep  tliw  surplus  ior 
the  older  members ;  some  divide  it  byadlditikMtotbopalildea 
made  annually,  or  at  periods  of  flvc^aavao,or  ten  year*; 
aome  apply  it  in  radueiion  of  premiums  as  Ibst  as  its  value 
is  ascertained.  Most,  or  all,  of  the  methods  followed  by 
the  offices  seem  to  be  fair,  that  is,  they  make  the  chance  of 
surplus  tho  same  for  one  member  a*  for  anoiher,  at  le  ist  of 
those  who  enter  at  tho  same  ago:  if  thcie  be  anything  iii- 
eqiii:al)Ie,  It  arises  when  the  premiums  are  disproporiioncd 
at  (iitierent  ages,  so  that  the  surplus  is  diflereiitly  levied 
upon  diflferent  classes  of  metubers.  Leaving  this  however, 
we  shall  prooeed  to  inquira  what  may  bo  the  prubabl» 
amoirnt  of  surplus  in  an  ofllce  charging  premiums  n,adc 
fi  1  1  '1,1  Carlisle  Table  at  3  per  cciiJ.,  with  Jj  ]ier  cent. 
0(1(1. si,  i.tkiiif,'  the  must  favourable  suiipusiliuus.  Lei  the 
roorlality  be  no  L-re  iUir  than  that  in  the  table,  let  there  bo 
no  expenses  of  management,  and  let  the  office  be  able  to 
net  4  per  ooDt.  compound  interest  Then  we  find  that  the 
offioe  u  in  aaaliiT  eharging  for  the  foltowing  auma,  under 
the  name  of  iWU.;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  preceding  suppo- 
sitions being  correct,  the  office  might  i  r:  1  ;  •  V  to  p.iv  the 
following  sums  instead  of  the  lOCi/.  uiiuuuuru  which  ihey 
do  really  guarantee.  The  sums  OTO Only  rOUghly  pttt  doWl^ 
within  a  pound  or  tberoabcut<). 
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There  is  an  inequality  here  which  arises  from  the  snppo- 
■ition  of  the  office  gaining  a  greater  interest  than  was 
■up posed  in  its  tables ;  and  it  obvious  that  the  young 
assurer  must  make  that  excess  of  interest  more  beneficial  to 
Um  oflloe  than  the  old  one.  Consequently  where  an  office 
IMltias  some  of  its  surplus  by  excess  of  interest,  there  is 
«qoity  in  giving  the  one  who  entered  youni;  somewhat  more 
toan  the  one  who  entered  later  in  life.  But  this  has  n«v«r 
been  the  principle  on  which  any  office  made  its  divisions: 
some  distinguish  those  who  have  been  a  lung  time  in  the 
office  frMn  those  who  enter  newly,  and  the  greater  number 
of  those  so  distinguished  roust  have  entcrca  younger  than 
the  greater  number  of  the  undistinguisbsd ;  but  the  inten- 
tion of  the  office  taai  HO  iwUbniifl*  to  ag*  «t  vattft  bat  only 
to  timo  of  conttDOMMO. 

The  true  motbod  of  determining  the  aetnally  existing 

nlus  must  have  some  connection  with  that  which  would 
dlowed  if  the  company  wished  to  break  up,  divirlmg  its 
assets  fairly  among  the  assured.  Lei  us  suppose  the  stock 
of  the  company,  all  that  it  actually  has  or  could  realise,  to 
bo  worth  mlf  a  million,  and  that  the  preiniums  which  the 
•Kiating  oonlributon  would  raj  an  valuod  at  anotber  half 
mfllion,  wbile  the  datna  of  tnese  eontribtitors  are  vatned  at 
750,000/.  Consequently  there  is  a  million  to  meet  750,000/. 
or  I33J/.  can  be  given  for  100/.  Now  suppose  that  instead 
of  breaking  up,  tht-  otTicL-  wishes  to  know  how  much  it  can 
afford  to  give  in  payment  of  a  claim  of  100/.  The  first 
quoition  l^bow  did  this  surplus  arise?— the  office  has  in 
posaeosion  or  pospoct  i&OfiOQLmote  than  what  iseatimatad 
10  bo  absolutely  noesasaty.  If  ftia  siifpltts  really  aroaoont  of 
the  natural  operation  of  tbe  premiums.  &e.,  it  is  clear  that 
the  offlee  is  now  in  m  eondition  to  pay  133^/.  for  100/.  Sup- 
po>ing  this  done  for  the  current  year,  the  valuation  of  the 
next  year  will  point  out  what  alteration,  if  any,  is  necessary. 
Hiis  mode  of  nivision  is  the  safest  in  the  long  run,  becau.sc 
any  excess  in  one  year  will  be  compensated  in  future  years. 
Another  mode  is  to  divide  the  surplus  of  250,(M)0^  among 
the  existing  poUeia^  in  equitable  proportions;  and  a  third 
is  to  eonsider  it  as  advance  of  premium  on  the  part  of  the 
existinf^  contributors.  ;uid  to  diminish  their  future  premiums 
as  if  they  had  acluaily  made  such  advance.  It  is  not  how- 
ew  T  our  present  purpose  to  extend  an  article  already  longer 
than  wc  had  intended  it  to  be,  by  entering  into  alengthcne<l 
explanation  on  this  point. 

Wo  shall  end  by  a  table  of  the  taiiona  Manmieo  offioaa 
vbicb  are  aetnally  doing  business  in  London,  aaoomplotoas 
our  means  of  knowledge  enable  us  to  muko  it:  we  cannot 
answer  for  its  being  perferlly  complete.  But,  the  present 
article  bein^'  intetuli-d  f.>r  the  -Lssurer,  ud  not  nHT  tbo 
oflice,  we  make  tbe  following  remark. 


The  benefits  of  life  asanrance  (which  is  in  reality  i  large 
combination  oT  smalt  sums  for  the  purpose  of  beneficial  in- 
vestment, with  a  contract  amoni^  those  wlio  invest  that  the 
inequalities  of  life  shall  be  compensated  so  that  those  who 
do  not  live  their  average  time  shall  be  sharers  in  the  good 
fortune  of  those  who  exoeed  it)  and  the  moral  considlKa- 
tiona  which  should  induce  every  fHeod  of  his  tigmdn  to  pro* 
mote  and  extend  it,  are  of  eouiaenot  the  particular  motives 
which  actuate  the  founders  of  such  offices,  (hough  no  doubt 
tliey  have  them  in  the  same  degree  as  others.  To  bring 
business  to  a  partii  ulur  office  becomes  their  interest  and  their 
object ;  and  every  possible  mode  of  investment  has  bei-n 
held  out  to  engage  tbe  attention  and  suit  tbe  particular 
ol^ts  of  the  assaror.  To  this  of  ooonob  in  tuomit  «•  do 
not  olqoet:  iae  inaliBoib  vbon  a  oompaiiy  pfopasaa  twantar 
diflerent  kinds  of  asantanees.  it  is  onoogb  Ibr  tbe  iniblio 
that  the  terms  of  each  kind  are  sufficiently  high,  and  yet  not 
too  high.  Bui  it  sometimes  happens  that  among  the  pro- 
posals which  are  held  out  for  the  asstirer's  acceptance,  are 
to  be  found  some  which  altogether  militate  against  tbe 
moral  principles  of  assurance:  these  are  prudence,  fore- 
sight, and  present  self-denial  for  the  attainment  of  ultimato 
prosperity  and  of  present  aaearity  against  the  ohottoes  of 
life.  When  an  office  announoes  that  it  is  willing  to  leave 
a  part  of  tbe  premium  in  the  assurer's  hands,  on  his  paying 
interest  for  it  in  advance,  the  office  in  the  meanwhile 


holding  the  policy  as  a  security,— what  is  it  but  enticing  a 
fo  ■      -  _  .  .  . 

>r 

Tbo  ofBoa  may,  with  caatioo, mako'  itsd'r  secure; 


penon 


to  OMure  tor  more  than  be  can  afford  to  do,  and  to 
money  for  die  purpoee  of  paying  tbe  premiums? 


but  it 

throws  upon  the  customer  the  stnog  probability  of  future 
disappointTn«nt   When  the  time  comes  for  thinking  of  the 

repayment  of  the  advances  which*  the  office  has  virtually 
made,  the  assurer  will  frequently  find  himself  obliged  to 
sell  that  policy  to  the  office  which  he  had  counted  upon  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family.  Now  out  of  the  purchase  money 
must  be  deducted  the  sums  in  arrear  to  tbe  office  (upon' 
which  interest  has  always  been  paid  inadvanoa):  and  when 
the  assurer  romes  to  put  bis  balance  against  what  bo  bu 
actually  paid,  he  will  see  that  ^e  never  did  a  more  imprudent 
act  The  office  is  not  to  blame  for  anything  but  having 
th;ii'An  the  original  offer  in  his  way  ;  they  ha\e  only  lent 
him  money  on  the  same  terms  as  they  would  have  lent  it  to 
others;  and  they  may  say,  and  truly,  that  it  was  his  own 
Ikult  if  he  onnged  in  an  impmdent  speculation.  But  is  it 
not  then  a  fhnlt  to  entice  othan  to  imprudeneo^  knowing 
how  much  mure  easily  man  WO  indoood  to  bo  it 
tiiau  to  he  prudent  ? 
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mathematics,  which  is  far  from  being  consistent  with  it^tf, 
the  words  reversion  and  invertion  are  sometimes  confounded. 
Tlius  the  term  by  which  we  describe  the  s(ju;irc  root,  as 
connected  with  the  square,  is,  that  eaci>  is  an  Invi-  kse  pro- 
cess to  the  other ;  but  if  y  be  a  given  scries  of  powers  of  x, 
lh«  determiiMtioa  of  8?  ia  a  oeriaB  of  fuacUona  of  y  ia  not 
caltod  invofsion.  but  revonioD.  VarioM  poiiil9  oooiioeted 
with  nvenion  (to  keep  the  oomnon  term)  will  be  met  with 
in  Tati.or*9  Tbbosbm  and  Sk>»8  ;  the  present  article  is 
meant  purely  for  reference  upon  the  most  usual  case  of  the 
problem,  which  is  not  sufficiently  developed  in  elementary 
works ;  that  ia^  enough  of  the  mult  fi>r  t^mm  h  not 
put  down. 

The  problem  is  as  follows: — Given  v=ax+ix*+ct*+ 
eaei*-|«/r*+. . . ;  requiredjc  in  a  aeriea  of  the  form  Ay-By* 
+CV-Ey*+'<*>  UviUbeirapcr  flrattoput  4owa  the 

roetHcients  in  connection  with  the  «xpenoat9  to  which  they 

belong,  OS  follows : — 

123456789  10  11 
abee/ghkl  m  n 
ABCEFOHKL  M  N 

It  will  be  convenient,  instead  of  writing  the  resulting 

Ay-By*+  to  let  it  be  Aa~^y-Ba~^/+Ca" 


y  - 


v  -7  4  1  f  -9  5     /-  —11  6  I  11 
La  '  y  +  Fa    y  ~  Ga      y  +  Ho 


'  y  —  \Vc  then  have 


La 
A=l 

Jtssii^-StAe+a?e 

F=  1  -1  A«  -  2 1  a^c+ (  2f>r + r*  ■)  -  a«  /" 

Hsiasy  -  390aftV+  SOaF  CSM8+  SM^)  -  W  tW/+ 

Ls  1 430t»-  50(i5aA*c+ 1 00 1  a'  C  ■2^<'+  5'>'.:« )  -  7 1 ( 

+c«>~45a»  C4»A+26c^  +  2A<'/+cy+cff»)+5o«  12** 


C36y+154*f#+10i»c»>  +  liinirt'  if''g+^fj'r/+  2i»<!* 
+66*  c*«  +  6c«  >  -286a*  16*  A+S**  cg+3b*  cj  +  36c»/ 

H-8e(r-f8*)- 1  loT  CM+e*-M*+J^>'l«An 

Ns=  1 6 7966'" -  7  i : S 2aAV+ 1 59 1 2a'  C  2iV + 7/-V )  - 1 23 7 6a* 
C*^/+66*ctf+66V>+2184a«  t26»^+l06*c/+  56V 
+C0A*cP«+8ft*e*Y  -273a*C8^A-|-Sej^i7  +  28i>o/ 

4-306V/"+30AV-°'4-20*r*C+e*  )  +182a«  (  2f,V:  +  rjb'ch 

•78d^CW+2fa*+SA9i+e'A-f24r^+2c<«+C^+ey^ 

We  have  given  these  coefficients  to  an  extent  which  many 
will  think  useless,  and  in  fact  it  will  not  often  be  necessary 
to  employ  all  that  are  here  given.  But  we  have  two  objects 
in  view:  first,  to  enable  tho^e  who  want  these  coefficients 
lo  refer  to  them  ;  H-condly,  to  point  out  the  great  advan- 
tage of  some  methods  which  are  never  given  in  elementary 
works,  and  are  nut  so  much  known  and  pnHrtj99d  99  BW 
thode  of  ooch  utility  and  power  should  be. 

The  usual  way  of  obtaining  these  results  is  to  take  tho 

series  x=Au"'y-Ba~^y*+  ,  and  in  it  to  substituto 

the  value  of  y,  namely,  ax+6sr*+ ....  This  would  give 

A  B 

Uio  two  alto  of  whieh  aquation  DOBt  ho  idgntifld;  giving 
A=l,  A^-B~=0,  orBssft; 


and  so  on  ;  but  this  process  would  hocOBIO  intolerably  te- 
dious and  liable  to  error  after  a  few  steps;  that  which  we 
have  followed  in  forming  the  preceding  coefficients  [Tat- 
ixir's  Thborbk]  would  have  enabled  us  with  comparativelj 
little  difficulty  and  small  risk  of  error  to  double  their  num- 
ber. It  also  givao  tho  law  of  the  ooeSoiont8»  whieh  ia  as 
follows:— 

1.  What  sort  of  terms  entv  in''^  ^I.  '^'c  coefficient  of 
V«« ?  Write  down  every  way  in  which  2(10—1),  or  18»  eaa 
^  nwdo  op  of  10- la  or  8^  m»hoi%  and,  taktag  tho  lottaw 
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belonging  to  .tbew  numbsn  from  the  table,  we  havu  the 
literal  TpuU  of  tha  diflhreiit  tucoil  «f  tb*  eeemcienta. 

Thus— 

18  is  made  up  of  th»  nine  numbers  1.  I.  1,  1,  2,  2,  2,  6, 
the  letters  of  which  m  «i,a, t** 6*  gi  •Qooidingly, 
a*  />*  i^  the  literal  part  of  m%  «f  tlM  tantt  of  If.  Anid 
iimiiarly  fur  every  Mhor  oonbioation  of  nine  nunbon 
which  makes  lb. 

2.  Wm  m  tlio  ooofBdent  of  H17  givoik  torn  ?  Sty  that 

y"  i.s  tliLi  power  to  which  the  tei  m  beluti'^s,  aiul  that  a"  l-^  cH 
....  ts  tUts  lueral  part  of  it.    Tiie  cuo^liciciit  required  is  as 

(n+i)  jH+i)  m-a-2) 

(l.t.S....(9)  Cl'S.S....'^)  (1 .2.3. ...3).... 

Thus,  to  Vfrity  tlio  huiiuthmI  coufTiciunt  nf  (i*c*ff»  in  N,  llic 
ooaffkaent  of  y",  we  laiut  calculate  (»»  u,  a=6, 3n--a— 2 

12    13  14 

(Ug)  (1.2)  •  *■  " 

and  183XS,  the  coefBewnt  in  the  table,  iaalio  546. 

The  bit;n  of  anv  term  is  positive  or  negative  according 
as  thu  pu»cr  uf  a  which  it  coiituiiis  is  uvon  or  odd. 

We  may  thus  verify  any  one  term,  and  the  coefficients 
may  be  sufficiently  verified,  a«to  typoi^raphical*  correctness, 
by  nmembt'Tiiig,  that  if  a=6=c=&c.=  l,  we  should  have 
AsBsCs&c.=l ;  fory=jf+*»+«»+ . . .  gives  «s=y— «• 
....  The  Ktult  of  the  uae  of  tbe  proeoding  taUk 
distingui<ihin(^  the  positive  from  the  negative  parts,  is 

+(2- -(6  -  6)y« +(23-22)y»-(99-9ti)  y 

■f>(452-461)^  -(4l4(>-«13*)y«+<t«3iy- 10396)  y* 

—  (»lfiM-»l*24)y"'+{-255430-259-J29)f/". 

Tbo  nraoadin|(  »  n  particular  case  of  the  foUowing  gene- 
id  pcoblon.  irhteh  fraqueotly  ooeuiw,  and  ii  wy  compU- 

aitad  in  its  doiotb.    GiTm  /*sair**+&i^* 

+  ex""'''  +  /x*^+  . . . . ;  required  A  Mtl«  lbr«ih  iiomn 
off.  Let  it  bo  assumed  that 


A-^  -B 
a  a 

m  being  1  *  m. 


+  C 


>+2 


-E 


a'  •  a 
Then  A=:l.  B=nb 


A*-  •  ae 

2abe+ 


iti*  isa  4«  -  ,  "=±1  il±«  3«i)V, 

X        3        4  2  3 

Methods  of  obtaining  all  these  series  are  giren  In  Tat- 
Ior's  Tuv.okkm. 

REVERSION.  *  ReTCfhion  of  land  is  a  certain  estate 
nmilning  in  the  lessor  or  donor,  after  the  particular  estate 
•nd  poescssion  convoyed  to  another  by  lease  fur  life,  for 
yean,  or  gift  in  tail.  And  it  is  called  a  reversion  in  respect 
of  the  poMOMiea  aeporated  fiom  it;  so  tbat  he  that  hath 
tbe  one.  hatb  not  the  other  at  tbe  Mune  time,  ftr  being  in 
one  bijdy  together,  tliere  euiuiolbe  Miid  a  n-ver-ioli,  hii  ause 
by  ibe  miiiini;,  the  one  of  them  is  drowned  in  llie  other. 
And  so  the  revert)<in  of  liiuil  is  the  land  itself  when  it 
fiUletb.'  {Terme«  d>'  la  Lty.)  Tiiu6  if  a.  man  seised  in 
fbe  lintplo  oonveys  lattdg  to  A  lor  hfe,  or  in  tad,  he  retains 
ibe  rovenion  in  fee  aimple.  Tbo  distinction  between  u 
ivnainder  and  a  reversion  bee  been  explained  in  Ran ain- 
DKR.  In  all  eaeea  wbero  the  owner  of  land  or  the  penon 
who  has  an  estate  in  land,  grants  part  only  of  his  estate,  he 
has  a  reversion  ;  and  as  the  grantee  iiolds  of  hiin.  tliere  is 
tenure  belweeo  them,  and  the  grantor  lias  a  >ei^'rH>ry  hy 
virtue  of  bavi.<(;  a  reversion.  ^Vne^l  a  man  gra.-iib  all  his 
estate  to  another,  or  grants  a  particular  estate  to  A,  and 
tarious  remainders  over,  remainder  to  F  in  fee,  he  has  no 
yavemion  left,  and  therefore  be  baa  no  letoioQr  eince  the 
peseing  of  the  statute  of  Quia  Emptorae.  The  nmainder- 
meii  aUo  who  precede  the  remainder- man  in  fee.  do  not  hold 
of  such  retnamder-man.  but  of  the  lord  of  the  fee  of  whom 
til*  original  owner  held.  The  word  reversion  is  often  used 
•  aiMriathwbsMy  w.MwUI>«weUoMJtoaaaiss 


inaccurately,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  roetif  fo  ita 
strict  legal  signiQcation. 

Before  the  paa^tiag  of  the  statute  Oe  Donis,  if  a  man  seiaed 
in  fee  simple  grantid  bit  landa  to  a  man  aiid  tbe  beim  of 
bis  body,  bo  bad  on  tofantion,  fbr  tba  ^jrantea  was  eom- 
aidered  to  have  a  conditional  fee.  But  ainoo  this  sbrtttto^ 

an  estate  to  a  mail  and  tlie  heirs  of  his bodyfaoalv^ bobft 
considered  to  be  .1  ^lai  tieulai'  eilatc. 

If  a  mail  orunt^  a  lease  of  lands  in  possession,  at  com- 
mon law.  he  has  no  reveraion  until  the  lessee  enters  by 
virtuo  of  his  lease,  Ifar  (bo  loMee  has  no  estate  until  1m 
enters ;  but  if  t  he  term  of  yeais  is  created  under  tbe  Siatnto 
of  Uaet.  as  by  bargain  and  aale,  tbe  lestee  baa  a  vested  csuto 
by  virtue  of  the  statute,  without  entering  on  tbo  lan^  and 
consequently  the  lessor  has  a  revet-sion.  It  is  Said  that  a 
revoTbi  in  eanriot  be  created  by  deed  or  other  aisurance,  but 
ari&es  from  cunstrucliou  ul'  law.  Tiu.-)  uieaus  iba(  a  rever- 
sion is  not  created  by  the  act  of  the  party  who  conveys  part 
of  his  estate,  but  is  a  legal  consequence  of  his  acts.  If  a 
man  seised  in  fee  simple  limits  bis  estate  to  another  (br  life 
or  in  tail,  iwnainder  to  himself  in  fee  or  to  bis  own  rifbt 
heirs,  be  has  not  a  remainder,  bttt  a  reversion.  Yet  by  a 
recent  statute  (.1  and  4  Win.  IV..  c  lOr.)  the  effect  of  such 
a  limitation  is  to  vest  »ueh  remainder  in  fee  in  the  settlor 
by  purchasfi,  and  he  is  nut  to  be  considcnd'to  be  entitled 
it  as  his  former  estate  or  part  tliereof. 

A  reversion  is  a  vested  estete,  wbifih  may  be  granted  or 
conveyed,  and  charged  like  an  estate  in  potsMsion ;  and  in 
some  cases  tbe  teversiiHMr  in  fee  may  bring  an  action, 
as  well  as  tbe  tenant  in  poiseaaion,  fer  an  injury  to  bis  in> 
l.eritance. 

KiMlty  ib  an  inseparable  incident  to  a  reversion.  Tlieiu 
may  or  may  not  be  a  rout  reMirved.  but  fealtvis  always  duu 
from  the  owner  of  the  particular  estate  to  tbe  reversioner, 
and  it  cannot  be  separated  from  tbe  reversion,  tliougb  tbe 
rent,  if  there  is  one  reserved,  »ay  be  separated  fiom  it. 
[RxHT>}  Aevcieiiona  wbiob  aie  expectant  on  esttiea  fee 
years  are  stibjeet  to  dower  and  courtesy ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  witli  reversions  expectant  on  a  freehcld  e-laie, 

11)  a  rcceiu  act  (3  and4  Wm.  c.  lu-l!,  reversionary 
estates  or  interests  in  lands,  tcnomen.s,  nnd  hereditanieuts, 
corporeal  and  ineorporeal.  are  assets  to  be  administered  in 
courts  of  equity  for  the  payment  of  a  person's  debts  both  on 
simple  contract  and  on  s'pecialtv,  when  such  person  shall 
not  by  his  lost  will  have  charged  such  eelates  or  inlctests 
with  or  devised  them  subject  to  tbe  payment  of  his  debts. 

Whert  a  fctcTsion  expectant  on  an  ^tatetail  comes  into 
possession,  if  is  liable  to  ilio  leu-es  niailu  by  those  who  were 
at  any  time  eiililled  to  the  reversion,  and  to  the  coveiiaiils 
conlaiiied  in  such  leases.  All  [  ariiciilar  estates,  except  an 
estate  tail,  are  subject  to  merge  in  the  reversion,  when  tbe 
particular  estate  and  the  reversion  are  united  in  the  samo 
peitton.  Formerly  when  an  estate  tail  was  eonwfled  into  a 
oase  fee^  and  the  remainder  or  reversion  in  fee  in  tbe  same 
lands  became  united  in  the  same  person,  the  base  fee  was 
subject  to  merger  in  tlie  reversion :  but  by  the  39th  section 
of  3  and  4  Wni.  1V^,  c.  74,  when  such  unioti  takes  place, 
ond  there  shall  be  no  intermediate  estate  betwevu  the  base 
fee  and  the  remainder  or  reversion,  '  the  base  fee  shall  not 
mer;^,  but  shall  be  ipso  far enlarged  into  as  large  an 
estate  as  the  tenant  in  tail,  w  uh  the  consent  of  the  prelector, 
if  any,  might  have  ciealod  by  any  diapueition  under  this 
act.  if  such  remainder  or  reverfeton  bad  been  vested  in  any 
other  pcrsitn.'  Before  this  statute,  ijhen  a  base  fee  thus 
merged  in  the  reversion,  the  rcver.siou  became  an  estate  in 
p,isse.ssion,  and  liable  to  all  the  ie.ises  and  charges  Oftboae 
who  had  at  anv  time  been  entitled  to  it. 

REVEIMI^NT.  in  permanent  fortincation,  is  a  wall  of 
brick  or  stone  retaining  tbe  mass  of  earth  which  consti- 
tutes tbe  rampart,  generally  on  tbe  exterior  side  only,  or  re- 
taining the  eartli  which  forms  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  ditch. 
The  exterior  faces  of  these  walls  are  considered  as  the  scarp 
and  counterscarp  of  tbe  ditch 

In  and  before  the  time  of  Vanban  the  scarp  revetments 
were  raised  from  the  bottoni  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet;  but  the  part  which  was  vi<tible  above  the  glacis  be- 
ing aestroyad  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  the  pMnpet  in 


consequence  partly  ruined  soon  after  tbe eeaiBencenent  of 
the  siege,  that  engineer  inmostof  btt  Works  raised  his  revet* 

nieius  no  hij;her  than  the  level  of  the  crest  of  tlie  glacis,  or 
about  7  feet  above  the  natural  ground;  the  evierior  nf  the 
parapet  was  then  left  at  such  an  inclination  to  the  l>oriaon 
{4Sf  in  general)  that  tbe  earth  would  support  itael£  Tbe 
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ditch  of  a  fortress  being  about  18  feet  deep,  Uie  height  of 
the  scarp  revetment  was  consiiiquently  25  feet,  and  this  was 
•oiuu'daivd  lUiBeiMit  to  afford  M«ttrity  aipinit  th»  danger  of 
faaving  the  ramtntrt  oaealaded.  At  piwant  it  ia  raeooi' 

mended  that  the  main  ditch  should  be  'J4  ftvl  deep,  and  in 
this  case  the  scarp  levetment  is  above  30  leet  liigh.  In  con- 
structing the  fortifications  of  Neuf  Brisac,  Vauhan  made  the 
revetments  of  the  scarps  both  of  the  enceinte  and  of  thereduit 
of  the  ravelin,  as  high  us  the  top  of  the  ))arapct;  but  these 
vorka  beiog  oovesed  bjr  the  coaoterguard  or  tb»  raveUn. 
tbeir  nvetnunts  wwM  te  uoaaen  Iqr  the  eonmy  mt  a  du- 
tanee,  and  thciefim  not  liable  to  the  otjeenon  ftbote 
mentioned. 

The  form  usually  trivon  in  jM-oflli?  to  rcvctmontu  of  ma- 
sonry may  be  neen  at  M  and  ^,^g.  Bastio^n  ;  tlic  ThnI  is 
the  revetment  of  the  counterscarp,  and  the  other  that  of  thi; 
loarp.  The  rectangular  parts  are  sections  throu^^h  the 
eounterAwlsorlmttreMesM'hieb  are  built  up  with  the  walU 
in  order  to  streiigtben  them,  at  intervals  of  about  li  feet 
fh>ra  each  other.  Scarp  revetments,  whose  tops  are  as  high 
or  higher  than  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  aro  mlled  full  revet- 
mentii ;  while  such  m  are  no  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
natural  cround  are  rnllud  (Ifmi-revetmenfs. 

In  order  that  the  levetrocnt  might  most  effectually  resist 
tbe  pressure  of  the  earth  which  it  is  to  support.  Vauban 
BiTO  to  the  exterior  fece  of  tbe  wall  a  slope,  whoso  hori- 
lootal  breadth  was  equal  to  one-flfth  of  the  height ;  this 
was  subsequently  rediiciTl  ti>  otu'-sixtli,  iitnl  not  1  -il' '  :nco 
there  wore  iliuughl  lu  be  somo  advantages  m  luukuii,  the 
fcre  vertical. 

In  laying  the  foundations  of  revetments  in  defective  i^oil!:. 
the  same  methods  are  used  as  in  the  construction  ofcivil 
edifleea;  and  in  all  cases  the  eounes  of  stones  or  bricks  are 
laid  obliqiielT  to  tbe  boriton,  inclining  down  towards  tbe 

part  under  the  earth  which  is  to  he  supported,  in  order  that 
the  pressure  of  the  latter  may  bo  more  directly  resisted. 
But  as  the  bed-joinis  of  brickwork  wlit  ti  so  disposed  all>w 
*ho  rain  to  penutrate,  and  the  mf)d%  of  grasii  lu  lodge  in 
them,  it  is  thought  that  the  wall  is  more  speedily  degraded 
when  so  built  than  when  the  courses  are  laid  horizontally ; 
therefore  in  order  to  unite  the  advantages  of  direct  resist- 
ance and  durability,  it  is  customary  to  plaoetbe  eooiaea  ob- 
liquely, but  to  lay  one  row  of  bricks  in  eaeb  eonrae  at  the 
fcce  of  the  wall  in  a  horizontal  position. 

The  exterior  and  interior  faces  of  the  revetraont,  or  rcrain- 
ing  w.-vll  of  a  liiick.  e  in  a  vi-rtic-al  M.'f-lKin  the  form  of  con- 
centric arcs  uf  circles,  with  their  convexities  toward<»  Uio 
land;  and  this  form  is  given  them  that  the  atones  nay  be 
able  to  resist  the  bydrostatical  preHure  of  any  wntar  whicb, 
when  the  dock  ia  full,  may  get  behind  the  wall,  and  wUeb 
may  be  pfevented  tnm  eaeaping  when  tbe  doek  is  made 
dry. 

Some  nf  tlie  ramparts  of  Cocliorn.  and  all  of  tlioso  wliich 
Carnot  propoM'd  |',>i  his  fortres.'-e*,  are  formed  of  earth  un- 
supported 1)}  revetments :  and  even  tho  opposite  side  of  the 
ditco,  instead  of  beint;  faced  with  a  steep  wall,  is  by  tbe 
latter  engineer  cut  with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  level  of  the 
natural  ground  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  ditch.  But  the  for- 
tiflcations  of  Cochom  are  provided  with  wet  ditches,  which 
pnr.ciit  tl'.f  hi'>i(';j;crs  I'ront  trdtini^  to  tlie  faot  of  tiie  ram- 
|»rtrt  by  siiinriso  :  and  in  ihoiio  of  Carnot  a  high  delaclmd 
Mil  e.ivcrtd  liy  a  counlerguard  of  eartli  pi;ls  tt  out  of  tho 
r  •  ver  of  the  enemy,  while  that  wall  stands,  to  get  across  the 
ditch.  Without  such  obstacles  tbe  nntevcled  rampart 
would  afford  great  facilities  to  the  enemy  in  an  ctbrt  to 
carry  tbe  (brtreis  by  aiwault  Its  exterior  slope  must  Ibrm 
at  most  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  horizon,  that  tho  earth 
may  support  itself,  and  consequently  it  in  ly  he  easily  as- 
cended; and  any  palisades  or  other  nnpLdimmii  wliieii  the 
defenders  might  place  on  it  would  soon  be  dinplaccd  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  batteries  of  the  ennay.  Besides  thoSB  evils, 
tbe  exterior  slope,  ham  its  breadth,  occupies  a  great  portion 
of  ground;  it  eoniequently  obliges  tbe  engineer  to  eontraet 
the  apace  enclosed  within  the  works,  and  thus  to  sacrifice 
m  some  mea.Huro  the  convenience  both  of  tho  inhabitants 
and  the  ^Mrrisdii. 

In  difh  r  to  iiiVf itigalc  tho  conditions  of  istability  ia  revet- 
ment wa'iK.  let  EBC  lie  a  vertical  section  through  tbe  mass 
of  earth  retained  by  the  wall ;  BC  licing  the  slope  which 
earth  ij  supposed  to  assume  wlicn  unsupported,  and  let 
AEHN  be  a  section  of  |ho  wall,  PC  being  the  level  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  MN  being  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  foun- 
dation. ImagineOiebetbeeatttieef  gmvi^of  the 


tion  ECB ;  draw  GL  parallel  to  BC  and  GK  naialM  to 
the  horizon :  then,  by  the  resolation  of  forces,  KL  and  GK 
will  have  to  one  another  the  MmeprpiKirtion  that  the  weight 
of  the  anauppoited  pvtm  <  * 
to  its  heriaonial  piMiura, 

KG  KG 

^  Witt exprma^pnunri^ and ^.W.XNwfn hatha 

momentum  or  power  bf  whiob  tiM  OMth  tMdt  to  ofertuft 

the  wall  about  M . 


me  waanar%ifanwau  mm  too  weigot 

I  earth  (or  any  thjaknetf )  bMra 
n.  Let  W  be  that  wti^;  then 


Imat^ine  the  vertical  line  AQ  to  ho  drawn  :  then  ihf  form 
and  dimensions  of  tho  part  AMQ  of  the  wall  are  known; 
and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  breadth  QN  of  the  rect- 
angular part  AN,  so  that  the  resistance  ot  (he  whole  shall 
be  equal  to  tho  momentum  of  the  supported  earth.  Suppooe 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  AMQ  to  be  found,  and  let  it  be  ver- 
tically over  a.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  reetanjrular 
part  is  vertically  over  h,  tho  middle  of  QN  ;  and  let  Qb  be 
represented  by  t.  Then  if  ^  be  the  specific  gravity  ul  the 
wall,  we  have  by  racchanirs,  AMQ  .  Ma  .  g  +  AQ  .  mb.g.M 
for  tbe  resistance  of  the  wall;  consequentiy  equating  this 
expression  with  tbe  above  momentum  of  the  earth,  the 
value  of  «^  and  thwelnre  of  QN,  can  be  found.  But  neat 
unewtainty  exists  mipeeting  the  position  of  tbe  line  or  ran- 
tuie  BC.  fr  iiti  our  ii^noranoc  of  the  allowance  to  be  made 
for  thcetTectof  friction  on  the  tendency  of  the  earth  to  slide 
dounwurds.  Expeiiinents  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  this 
effect  is  equal  to  halt  the  pressure  of  the  earlh  perpendicu- 
larly upon  tbe  inclined  plane  which  it  would  assume  if  ttn> 
supported;  and  that  s-alue  is  freauontly  adopted. 

In  order  to  And  tbe  magnitude  which  the  triangle  IDC 
should  have  when  the  supported  earth  exerts  the  greatest 
pressure  against  the  wall,  the  following  process  may  be  used ; 
the  earth  above  AD  being  at  present,  for  simplirily,  sup- 
posed to  be  removed.  Imagine  G  to  be  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  that  triangle,  and  the  vertical  line  OH  to  be  drawn; 
then  GH  may  represent  tbe  weight  of  the  unsupported 
earth,  and  let' it  be  rcaoWed  Into  the  pressures  represented 
by  QI  and  IMi  the  former  pnrpcndicular  to  tbe  slopes  and 
the  latter  coincident  with  it   Imagine  H8  to  be  dmwn  to 

rcpreiit^nt  the  re-action  of  the  wall  AMN,  and  let  it  be  re- 
solved into  the  forces  repn  seiited  by  SR  and  KH.  perpen- 
dicular to  and  poinrideiU  with  the  slope,  respect. vely.  Then, 
IH  representing  the  force  with  which  tlie  priam  of  earth 
wenld  tend,  if  without  friction,  to  slide  down  DC,  RH  repre- 
sent* the  f«4etion  by  which  the  wall  resisu  that  force; 
while  61  and  BR  represent  the  pressure  and  reaction  per- 
pendicular to  DC.  Consequently,  the  friction  being  sup- 
pused  to  be  equal  to  half  the  press>ure,  we  have  ^(GI-|-SK) 
for  the  effect  of  friction;  and  in  tbecaae^of  «iuilil»tum, 
IH=RH+i(6I-i-SR). 
LetBCsA.ED»n.H8Bp,  and  lei  «  ^  apeeiAa 

gravity  of  the  earth  ;  then         e:^pressc3  tho  weight  of  the 

prism  whose  section  is  £DC,  and  whoso  thickness  is  unity, 
and  which  was  represented  by  Gtl ;  and  the  triangle* 
GlH,  HSR  being  similar  to  ECD,  we  get  bv  proportions 

IH  =  ^,ini-^.0l=^.«d8R-^. 
Tbeaa  valuw  bemg  aubatilated  is  the  abora  oqnatioii.  dm 
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filne  of  th*  piMtnte  H8  or  p  will  be  fbaad  to  be  -  ^ . 


Now  this  quantity  is  to  be  a  maximum;  there- 


fore making  its  differential  relatively  to  z  equal  to  saro,  tbo 
value  of  « will  be  found  I u  be  -oih/^;  whence p*' 190S^^. 
If  thu  equation  be  differentiated  relatively  to  A,  the  mult 
vfll  expreu  the  boriiontal  pfcewnre  against  an  elementary 

Jirtion  of  the  wall  at  a  variable  height  (which  represent  by 
)  above  C :  therefore  multiplying  by  h  and  integrating.  \nu 
get  •  127-2^/**  for  iho  whole  force  exerted  by  tho  earth  to 
overturn  about  M  a  wall  whose  height  EC  is  represented 
by  A,  when  that  force  is  a  maximum.  Whuii  there  u  a 
parapet  above  AD,  its  weight,  expressed  by  the  product  of 
the  ana  of  the  section  multiplied  bv^  must  be  added  to  the 
above  oxpraaion  fur  the  weight  ot  the  priam  BDC  in  the 
preceding  investigation,  in  order  to  obtaia  the  value  of  the 
expression  which  is  represented  by  GH. 

Instead  of  making'  a  revutmeut  m  the  form  of  a  simple 
«  all,  it  is  customary  to  build  buttresaes  or  counterforts  at  in- 
tervals  from  each  other  on  the  side  next  to  the  supported 
earth;  consequently  the  thickness  of  the  wall  itself  may  bo 
rather  lorn  than  that  whieh  would  leault  from  the  above 
eqaatiOD.  In  order  to  determine  it.  if  we  auume,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  counterfort 
to  that  of  tliu  nc\t  Ls  Qfioen  feet,  the  area  of  a  horizontal 
section  fifteen  feet  long  and  taken  at  the  mean  height  of 
the  wall,  if  the  face  has  a  slope,  together  wtih  the  area  of  the 
like  section  through  the  two  half-counterforts,  may  be  equal 
to  tbe  area  of  a  section  of  the  simple  wall(of  the  Mme  length) 
a*  determined  by  the  above  investigation;  then  dedosting 
OB«-tffth  of  that  Quantity  for  the  two  halfHOouoierforts.  the 
remainder  dividea  ht  1 5  will  give  the  required  breadth  of  a 
horizontal  section  at  the  part  oetween  the  counterforts.  It 
should  be  observed  however  that  the  thickness  of  a  brick 
revetment  which  is  to  rcs.st  the  fire  of  a  battering-train 
should  not  be  less  than  seven  or  eight  feet.  It  is  usual  (□ 
make  tbo  depth  of  a  counterfort  equal  to  tbo  mean  breadth 
of  the  wall;  and  to  eivo  it  greater  thiokneaa  at  the  part 
which  joini  tbe  wait  tnan  at  the  other  extremity. 

Counterforts  serve  in  part  as  props  to  keep  the  wall  from 
inclining  in  consequence  of  partial  compressuirm  in  the 
cement;  but  cliietly  by  extending  the  breadth  of  the  base 
at  il<te^^-al:i  they  lucreaso,  at  tlio  places  whero  they  are 
formed,  tho  leiii;thof  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  the 
weight  of  the  wall  reaiati  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  earth. 
Tho  usuol  oonneotkm  of  the  bricks  or  stones  in  tlw  wall 
with  those  of  the  counterforts  allows  this  advantage  to  be 
extended  in  nearly  an  equal  degree  to  the  parts  which  are 
situated  between  the  counterforts.  But  in  order  that  the 
connection  maybe  more  complete,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  connect  tho  tails  of  every  two  counterforts  by  a  wall 
oorvedon  the  plan,  and  having  the  convex  side  towards  tbe 
earth  which  is  to  be  retained.  Jigain,  the  neaieat  sides  of 
ovoiytwe  eonnterfiiAs  have  oeeaMonally  been  connected  by 
two  or  more  archet,  one  above  another ;  by  which  means 
the  mass  of  retained  earth  is  in  part  supported«  and  the 
lateral  pressure  of  tbe  whole  is  diminished. 

Revetments  in  which  the  counterforts  are  connected  in 
either  of  those  ways  arc  said  to  be  countermarched ;  and  it  is 
recommended  that  arches  of  the  latter  kind  should  be  formed 
in  the  mass  of  the  parapet  above  the  cordon  of  the  scarp.  It 
ia  alao  tecomuiendud  that  tbe  masonif  of  tho  arches  in  the 
rampart  should  be  but  slightly  connected  with  that  of  the 
revetment  wall ;  since  then  the  greater  part  of  the  rampart 
and  pnrapct  will  remain  supported  by  the  arches  even  after 
the  revetment  has  been  demolished  by  tbe  artillery  of  the 
besiepcrs. 

REVOLUTION.  This  well  known  term  is  applied  in 
astronomy  to  the  manner  in  which  a  detached  body  move!> 
round  another,  as  a  ^anet  lonad  the  snn;  but  tho  motion 
^  oonneeted  particuo  of  miHer  lonnd  an  axii^  CMh  aa  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  n  plBM^  ii  noi»  nnalljr  called  Rota- 

TIOW. 

In  pure  mathematics  the  word  revolution  is  applied  to 
the  angle  moved  over  by  a  line  which  revolves  round  a 
point  from  any  one  position  to  that  poiiliOB  H*{n;  it  it 
therefore  a  ^vnonjrm  for  four  right  sngliet 
REVOLUTION  OF  1688.   [WiLUAM  m.] 
SKY*  J£AN,  n  French  physician,  was  a  nai  ive  of  B 


following  title .  'Biaaw  do  Jean  Rey.  Dootonr  en  IMd<eiii» 
snr  la  Reeberehe  de  la  Cause  pour  laauelle  PBetain  et  le 

Plomb  augmentent  de  poid»  qusnd  on  leu  calcine.*  To  this 
inquiry  it  appears  that  Rev  was  incited  by  a  letter  froiu 
Sieur  Bnin.  (iri  (Ixed  to  the  work,  as  the  cau&o  'qui  a  donn4 
sujet  au  present  dt»cours.'  M.  Brun  states  that  on  sub* 
jecting  melted  tin  to  the  air  iu  a  pot.  he  found  that  it  in- 
creosM  very  considerably  in  weight,  and  ap^ied  to  Re^  to 
explain  so  unexpected  a  fact,  and  he  afterwards  made  nsimi- 
lar  experiment  with  lead,  and  with  a  corresponding  result. 

Rey,  after  refuting  all  the  different  explanations  of  this 
increase  of  wei^ibt  which  bad  been  advanced,  says,  in  bis 
16th  essay,  '1  liave  now  made  the  preparation,  laid  a.-;  it 
were  tho  foundation  of  my  answer  to  the  Sieur  Brun's 
demand,  namely,  that  having  put  two  pounds  six  ouncts  of 
fine  English  tin  into  an  iron  vessel,  and  heated  it  strongly 
in  open  air  for  six  hours,  atirring  it  continuallv,  without 
having  added  anything,  he  obtained  Iwo jpOMWB  ihirtt»m 
ounces  of  a  while  cal.K,  which  at  first  occasioned  him  gn  at 
surprisie.  and  the  desire  to  ascertain  whence  these  seven 
ounces  of  increase  were  derived;  now,  to  augment  the 
difficulty,  I  say  that  we  must  not  only  inquire  whence 
these  seven  ounces  ore  derived,  but  moreover,  whence 
that  whtsh  has  replaced  the  Icta  of  weight  ncoessarily 
arising  ftom  the  eidargement  of  the  volume  of  tho  tin  by 
its  convcrtum  into  calx,  and  from  the  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions that  have  evaporated.  To  this  question  then,  resting 
on  the  foundations  that  I  have  laid.  I  answer,  and  proudly 
mauilain,  that  this  lacreaiiO  of  weight  comes  from  the  iiir, 
thickened  and  made  heavy,  and  in  some  measure  rendered 
adhesive  on  tho  vessel,  by  the  violent  and  long-continued 
heat  of  the  Aimoce,  which  air  mixes  with  the  calx  (its 
union  bouig  assisted  by  the  continual  atirring),  and  nuodwa 
itself  to  ita  smallest  particles,  no  ctherwiie  than  m  water 
when  sand  is  liirown  into  it  makes  it  heavier  bynwialoniag 

It  and  arihering  to  it.*  siii.illej.t  grains." 

In  the  1  Ith  and  subsequent  volume*  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tii  ii  Journal,  Mr.  Cluldreu  has  given  translations  of  variotts 
essays  of  Rcy,  which  are  extremely  well  worth  perusal  by 
those  who  are  cnrious  in  the  history  of  chemical  diacovocy. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  Roy's  work  irst  appeored 
in  ]r,^0.  and  it  was  greatly  neglected  till  T7"7.  when  a  new 
edition  appeared,  and  it  is  remarked  by  Mr,  Chddren  iU*l 
the  'copies  of  this  reprint  disappeared  in  a  very  sudden  and 
rciuarkablti  manner,'  andtne  tact  has  led  toa  suspicion  that 
it  was  effected  by  Lavoisier  and  his  friends,  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  plagiarism  in  his  celebrated  work  which  ap- 
peared about  tfaree  yean  afterwards. 

Mr.  Children  and  Dr.  Thomson  however  are  both  indined 
to  give  full  credit  to  tho  assertion  mode  by  Lavoisier  that 
he  knew  nothing;  of  Rey'aSmuya  whon  he orig!u»Uy  nndei^ 
took  his  e\|iennieuts. 

REYNOLDS,  SIR  JOSHUA,  hern  at  Plympton.  .luly 
16,  1723,  of  an  antient  family  of  the  county  of  Devon,  was 
the  ran  of  tho  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds,  lector  of  Plymplcs 
St  Mary,  and  master  of  the  free  grammar-school  thoic; 
This  celebrated  painter  was  originally  intended  by  bis  Ibtber 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  he  manifested  when  still  j 
child  so  great  a  taste  for  drawing,  tliat  his  father  wan  lu- 
duced  to  abandon  his  intention.  Reynolds's  naiural  in- 
clinatioQ  to  the  arts  was  much  strengthened  by  studying 
the  Joinita*  Perspective,  but  was  finally  confirmed,  and 
became  a  passion,  through  the  perusal  of  Riebardsoa's 
treatne  on  painting,  and  he  vras  from  that  time  teeolved  to 
becomo  a  painter.  He  was  accordingly,  in  1741,  in  hi* 
eighteenth  year,  placed  by  his  father  for  four  rears  with 
Hudson,  the  principal  portrait-painter  of  that  tunc  The 

Elan  of  instruction  adopted  by  this  painter,  that  of  setting 
is  pupil  to  copy  Gucrcino's  drawings,  had  a  decided  influ- 
ence upon  Reynolds's  future  taste,  and  was  unquestiooidriy 
one  of  tbe  principal  causes  of  the  difficulty  which  he  ever 
after  experienoed  when  drawing  from  the  life, and  ospeeiaUy 
from  the  naked  figure.  Reynolds  and  his  master  did  not 
agree,  and  thoy  separated  in  an  inif:  <  inl'v  inanner  wlien 
half  the  period  of  tbe  engagement  liafl  expired.  Rey- 
nolds returned  into  Devonshire,  and  upon  this  slight 
foundation  commcnce<l  his  career  as  a  portnit-painter.  at 
Plymouth  Dock.  He  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  patraa- 
age  of  Loid  Mount  Bdgecombct  whose  iofloeiieo  vne  of  tbe 
utmost  eervife  to  him  in  proeurinf  him  nrtrodnetlons  to  the 

most  dist:n;:  ii  Vird  naval  oflicers  of  that  port.  amonp»t  whom 


.  .  jugue  . 

n  the  Dofdog^n^  In  1630  be  published,  at  Baxos,  a  town  I  was  Captnia  ^alterward»  Admiral  Lord)  Keppel,  a  connection 
abenl  30 milca  aoolkoaitor  BocdannE.  mboak  nnd«rtbe[that  prafad  mbaaqumay  moat  ^naMo  to  bite.  " 
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BMtl  and  military  ofIi(;crs  sat  to  lum  for  tlieir  portraits  at 
<h»  tinM! ;  and  he  exhibited  tit  lliis  early  sta^  of  his  career 
decided  traces  uf  jus  future  st)le.  The  {wrtraits  of 
Wilhain  Gandy  of  Exeter,  which  h«3  greatly  admired  for 
their  bold  and  efTeclivo  manner,  tended  not  a  litile  tu  con- 
flrm  that  taste  which  his  previous  education  from  Guexcino 
was  10  well  calculated  to  engender.  After  the  death  of  bis 
ftUber,  in  1 746.  Reynolds  came  to  London,  wh«W  he  took 
apartments  and  commenced  practice  in  St.  Mairtni*t  Lone, 
then  a  favourite  quarter  with  painters.  In  1749  he  accolu 
piinicd  Commodore  Kcjipel  as  that  otficer's  guest,  in  the 
Ccnturian,  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  after  a  delay  of  two 
roonthK  at  Minorca,  where  he  resided  with  the  governor, 
General  Blakeney.  and  during  which  time  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  aeveral  imtbI  and  military  otOoers,  bo  embwlud 
m  La^faom,  and  pnteented  his  journey  to  Rome; 

Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Klaxman,  no  English  artist 
of  eminence  ever  took  ^o  tuui  h  uxperiencc  with  him  to 
Rome  as  Reynolds  did;  yet,  when  he  first  saw  the  grand 
work)i  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  ho  was  gr^tly  disap- 
pointed. However,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  he  did  not  tor 
a  Domaat  auppose  that  Raphael  owed  his  reputation  to  the 
igDoranee  or  caprice  of  mankind,  but  be  folt  his  own  igno- 
noeo^  and  stood  abashed.  All  the  undated  notions  of 
exeeHenee  trhich  he  had  brought  with  him  from  England 
were  to  he  eradicated  fii<m  his  mind;  ho  felt  that  lie  had 
oriijinally  formed  a  falie  o(uiiion  of  the  perfection  of  art; 
'and  lliat  if  those  works  had  really  been  what  be  expected, 
they  would  have  contained  bcauiies  superiicial  and  allur- 
iag;  bat  by  no  means  such  as  would  have  entitled  them 
to  the  great  reputation  which  they  have  so  long  and  so  justljr 
obtaioed.* 

Notwithetandine  this  candid  confeiaion*  the  convictioa 
seems  to  hare  hadlittle  or  no  influence  upon  hi»  ovn  man* 
r.er  HI  after-life,  for  he  never  poweied  one  tingle  quality  in 

i-'ommou  with  Rapluul, 

Reynolds  never  made  a  practice  of  copying  pictures  or 
taking  sketches  of  wliole  compositions,  as  is  tiM  habit  with 
many  young  painters.  He  very  properly  considered  copy- 
ing a  'deluaive  kind  of  industn;*  yet  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  ieleeting  parte  of  compMitfone  which  were  of  atiiking 
excellence,  or  from  an  attentive  study  of  which  he  imagined 
he  should  derive  substantial  benefit  It  was  in  studying 
the  various  {,'reat  work*  in  the  Vatican,  particularly  those  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphaul,  that  hu  contracted  a  severe 
eold  whieh  caused  a  deafness  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
From  Rome  be  went  to  Florence.  Bologna,  Parma,  Modena, 
Milan,  Padua,  and  Yeoice^  where  he  lodged  with  ZuccaroUi, 
the  lanibeape  painter.  The  great  maalen  of  Venice,  Titian, 
Baul  Veroneae^  and  Tintoretto,  Irad  a  tn  greater  {nftoenco 
iip.in  Reynolds's  future  practice  than  the  great  works  in 
Home.  The  rich  effect  of  Venetian  tone  and  colour  were 
nuu'li  more  suuefj  to  his  genius  or  txste,  wiiich  decidedly 
inclmed  tu  the  tiorid  or  ornamental ;  and  however  much  his 
better  judgment  may  have  induced  him  to  extol  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Roman  school  in  bia  discourses,  it  was  the  mag- 
niflcenoe  of  the  Venetian  that  captivated  him,  that  guid»l 
his  prantice,  that  excited  his  emulation.  From  Venice  he 
went  through  Turin  to  Parts,  where  ho  made  a  short  stay, 
•  o'l  returned  to  I'lymoulh  towards  the  ci\d  of  the  year 
17:j2,  after  an  absence  from  England  of  three  years  and  a 
half.  At  I'lymoutli  he  painted  two  portraits,  one  of  which 
was  of  the  Rev.  Zachary  Mudgc,  vicar  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
the  old  friend  of  his  father. 

By  the  advico  of  bis  early  patron,  Lord  Mount  Edge- 
combe. Reynolds  returned  to  London,  and  again  look  apart- 
ments for  a  short  time  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  where  be  painted 
his  celebrated  portrait  of  Joseph  Marchi,  in  aTurkish  dress, 
a  young  Italian  whom  he  had  bron^ltt  with  him  as  an  assist- 
ant from  Rome.  This  picture,  which  was  painted  in  a  tiorid 
style  somewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  attracted 
much  attention,  and  among  other  visitors  bis  old  master 
Hudson  went  to  see  it,  who.  having  examined  it  somewhat 
closely,  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  an  oath,  '  Reynolds, 
u  don't  paint  to  well  as  you  did  when  you  left  England.' 
his  has  been  invariably  imputed  to  Hudson  as  an  expres- 
sion of  envy,  yet  it  wauld  be  very  dillicult  to  lecoucile  an 
approbation  of  that  head  with  hi-,  ow  n  practice,  which  was 
in  a  style  diametrically  opposed  to  it.  Reynolds  himself  in 
nfter  life,  upon  seeing  some  portraits  that  he  had  painted 
thirty  years  previously,  is  saiil  to  have  regi-etted  that  he  had 
made  so  Uttle  progress.  His  exeeution  in  early  life  was 
feiy  diObrent  from  that  of  bis  Utier  yf^:  hi»««r]iar 
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ner  was  considerably  more  modest  and  less  bold  than  hit 
later,  and  proportionably  more  true  to  nature  in  coute- 
quence. 

Reynolds's  practice  as  a  parUoit- painter  being  now  very 
considerable,  lie  took  a  house  in  Great  Nevrport  Street, 
where  he  cotitinued  some  years.  One  of  bis  first  wotiu  of 
value  was  a  portrait  of  the  then  Duke  of  Devonshire,  but 
that  which  established  his  tene  as  the  flnt  portrait-painter 
of  his  country  was  a  (talMength  of  his  fh'end  Commodore 
Ki'i  p:  1  -tanding  upon  the  m  i  -h  ire.  It  was  about  this 
i  iiiue  tliiit  he  contracted  an  uuimaey  with  Dr.  Johnwn, 
winch  only  ended  with  the  death  of  the  latter.  Wiu  n 
Reynolds  painted  in  St.  Martin's  Laiic,  his  prices  were  for 
a  head  10  guineas,  a  halMength  20  guineas,  and  fur  a  whole 
length  40  guineoa;  in  Neinfort  Street  they  were  at  firat 
respectively  12,  t4.and  48gohieBe.  but  his  practice  mereasad 
so  rapidly  that  in  1 768  lie  raised  his  price  to  20  guineas  for 
a  head,  and  in  1 760  to  25  gnineas,  the  othnr  sizes  being  in 
proportion. 

At  this  period  he  was  m  the  habit  of  receiving  six  sitters 
a  day,  and  he  valued  his  time  at  five  guineas  an  hour  In 
1761  he  purchased  a  house  in  Leicester  Square,  where  he 
fitted  up  an  elegant  painting-room,  and  built  a  spacious 
gallery  fbr  his  lapidly-uiereBSing  ooUeetion  of  worlu  of  art ; 
and  here  he  resiOBd  the  remahider  of  his  life.  His  praetire 
had  now  hecomo  so  great,  tl.iT  l,r«  employed  several  assistants, 
of  wlium  Marchi,  the  Itai. an,  and  Peter  Toms,  the  celebrated 
painter  of  draperies,  were  the  principal.  This  year  the  tirst 
public  exhibition  of  works  of  art  took  place,  in  the  room  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  in  which  Reynolds  bad  four  pictures; 
and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  following  year,  in  Spring  Gar- 
dens, he  exhibited  his  portrait  of  Lord  Liconier  on  horse* 
back  (now  in  the  National  Gallery),  and  one  of  Sterne. 
These  pictures,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  his  later  per- 
formances, from  a  peculiarity  of  style  and  a  richness  of  effect 
which  distinguished  them  from  the  W(jiks  of  other  artists, 
attracted  universal  attention,  and  established  Reynolds  as  the 
fkvourite  of  the  public.  In  I7G2  he  painted  his  celebrated 
picture  of  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy ;  it  was 
bought  by  the  earl  of  Hali&x  for  three  huadied  gauM8B,aad 
has  neen  engraved  by  Fisher.  Dr.  JTohmoa,  tn  a  letter 
written  this  year  to  Barelti.  says,  '  Mr.  Reynolds  f;ct.s  six 
thousand  a  year.'  In  ]  764  Reynolds  and  Johnson  instituted 
the  Literary  Club,  which  was  tlieii  limited  to  twelve  mem* 
bers:  Goldsmith  and  Burke  were  of  the  number. 

Upon  tlie  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1768, 
Reynolds  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  and  the  honour 
of  knighthood  wai  conferred  on  him  tipoti  the  occasion. 
The  Aoidcmy  was  opetrad  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1769,  and 
the  presnlent  delivered  an  appropriate  diseouTM  in  comme- 
moration of  the  event.  IvOcturing  was  no  part  of  the  <Uily 
of  the  president;  it  was  a  task  which  Sir  Joshua  impaled 
upon  himself.  He  delivered  altogether  flAeen  of  theso  dis- 
courses, which  have  been  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  have  been  generally  and  deservedly  well  reoeived :  they 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  comment  here. 
They  arc  certainly  in  many  respects  admirable ;  yet,  with 
much  sound  and  onginal  eritieianik  they  oentain  much  also 
that  is  questionable. 

In  irro  Sir  Joshua  raised  his  price  for  a  head  to  thirty- 
five  guineas.  In  1  r'3  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of 
Count  Uf.'olino  with  his  Sons,  from  Dante  :  it  was  purchased 
by  the  duke  uf  Duritet  for  four  hundred  guin^s,  and  has 
been  eni^raved  by  Dixon.  This  same  year  lie  proposed  his 
plan  of  decoiatiog  St.  Flaul's  Cathedral  with  a  aenes  of  hie* 
torical  picturea,  wbteh  was  readily  acceded  to  by  Dr.  Newton, 
bishop  of  Bristol  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  hut  Dr.  Tcrrick, 
bishop  of  London,  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  scheme,  upon  the 
plea  that  it  was  an  mlroduclioii  of  popery:  the  other  artist4 
who  had  agreed  to  contribute  works  were  West,  Barry, 
Dance,  Cipriani,  and  Angelica  Kauffmann.  This  year  is 
also  memorable  for  two  honorary  distinctions  which  were 
conferred  upon  Sir  Joshua;  be  was  created  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law  by  the  university  of  Oxford;  and  was  elected  mayor  of 
bis  native  town,  Plympton,  a  eireomstanoe  which  gave  htm 
great  gratification,  and  he  prosctiteJ  the  corporation  ii'i  liis 
portrait  upon  the  occasion.  About  this  time  also  iic  Has 
elected  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Florence,  to 
w  hich  body  he  also  sent  his  portrait.  In  1770  he  orua- 
mentcd  the  ceiling  of  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
its  apartments  in  Somerset  House,  wilJii  an  allegorical 
painting  representing  Theory  scAted  on  a  cloud,  with  the 
{0181^11011*  Tbeoiy  it  the  knowledge  of  what  is  truly  Natnn^' 
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written  upoa  a  scroll  in  her  hand.  In  this  year  he  raise<i 
hi»  pure  to  fifly  guineas  for  a  head,  which  contilUMd  tO  be 
hi*  charge  during  the  remainder  of  hm  life. 

In  1780  and  the  following  years.  Sir  Jo<ihua  was  engaged 
upon  his  great  deaicna  fur  th*  oelebrmlcd  windoir  of  New 
CioUege  Chapel,  Oxnrd.  ««n«btinf(  of  wvm  oonptrtments 
for  the  lower  ranee,  containing  the  allegorical  figures  of  the 
four  cardinal  and  the  three  Christian  virtues.  Temperance, 
FortituJe,  Justice,  Prudence.  Faiili,  IIa|x.'.  and  Charity; 
and  aboTo  them  the  Nativity,  lighted  after  the  manner  of 
the  famous  '  Notte '  of  Correggio.  Theso  desia;ns  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  glass  by  Jer\'is  of  Dublin.  The  original  design 
for  the  Nativity  was  purchased  by  the  duke  of  Rutland  for 
twelve  Uundred  gaioow,  and  wna  deatroyed  by  the  fire  at 
Belvoir  Castle  in  1816:  there  it  an  ciigraving  of  it  by 
Entlom 

In  I'fil  Sir  Joshua  painted  his  inngtiifioent  allegorical 
pyrlrait  of  Mrs.  Sidilonsai  the  Trainc  Mum-,  a  picture  of  its 
class  perhaps  unnvaUed.  According;  to  Norihcule,  Sir 
Joahna  valued  this  portrait  at  a  thousand  guineas ;  but  it 
waa  pnnhased  by  W.  Smith,  Biq^  for  seven  hundred :  it 
baa  beeo  cniKnivea  by  Haywud.  Upon  the  death  of  Allan 
Ramsay.  tb»  year.  Sir  Joshua  was  appointed  prtDCtnal 
painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  Tliis  yetir  also  he  lost  nia 
old  ffiend  Dr.  Johnson,  who  appotnicil  hiiu  one  of  his  exe- 
cutor.<i,  and  bequeathed  him  his  great  French  dictionary  of 
Moreii  and  hia  own  eoRoetwl  nlio  eopy  of  bts  Bnglish 
dictionary. 

In  1786  lie  painted  his  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the 
Serpente  in  the  Cradle,  for  tbe  Empreae  Catherine  of 
Rasait:  It  was  «ent  to  St.  Petersburg,  with  two  tett  of  Sir 

Jo«hua*8 discoufj-c*,  one  in  Picnch,  tt.e  other  in  Knilish,  in 
1789;  and  the  following  >ear,  the  Russian  aniba>sador, 
Count  Woronzow,  presented  him  with  a  pold  bux.  havin;^ 
the  portrait  of  the  empress  upon  the  lid,  set  wiib  large 
diamonds.  His  executora  afkerwarda  received  fifteen  hun- 
dred piioeaa  as  the  price  of  the  picture.  This  picture, 
which  WW  TBttarkable  for  its  rich  effect  of  colour  and  forcible 
ebiaroaeuro,  was  tbe  principal  of  Sir  Joahua'a  historical 
pieces,  and  met  with  universal  applause  from  the  erlties  of 
the  day.    Even  the  eccentric  Barry  approved  of  it :  he  said 

•  the  prophetical  agitation  of  Tiresia*.  and  Juiw  enveloped 
with  doud.s,  hanging;  over  the  scene  like  a  black  pestilence, 
can  never  be  too  much  adnnred,  and  are  indeed  truly  sub- 
line.' The  effect  of  the  tone  and  colour  cannot  be  better 
expnaaed  than  by  a  painter  of  tbe  day.  who  said  that  '  it 
loohed  M  if  it  had  been  boiled  in  brntdy.*  The  leading 
features  of  the  composition  were  apparently  taken  from  the 

*  Iconic'  of  the  younger  Philostratus  on  the  subject:  it  has 
been  engraved  in  mezzoiinto  by  Hodges. 

Sir  Joshua  painted  three  pu  tures  for  Alderman  Boydell's 
Shaiispere,  the  Cauldron  Scene  in  Maclieili,  Puck  in  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,  and  tbe  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort. 
For  the  first  of  these  pieces  the  alderman  paid  Sir  Joshua 
on«  IhownDd  guioeaa,  for  the  second  one  buodred,  and  for 
tbe  third  five  hundred  guineaa. 

Toward*  the  end  of  1791,  a  tiamour,  accompanied  with  in- 
Ilamraalioo,  formed  over  his  left  eye;  and  beina:  apprehen- 
sive le>t  tiie  ri^ht  should  also  he  a"ecled.  he  felt  ii  necessary 
to  desist  from  any  further  practice  la  his  profession.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  letter  to  the  council  of  the  Academy,  in- 
timating hia  iniontion  of  reaigning  the  oflHoe  of  president, 
on  account  of  bodily  ioAmiUies ;  but  he  was  induced  to 
retain  it  upon  the  appoiotnieiil  of  West  aa  •  deputy.  He 
never  again  however  resumed  the  rhair ;  but  died  a  few 
months  afterwards,  after  a  j  ainfii!  illness,  of  a  disease  of  the 
liver,  Feb.  23rd,  179i,  in  the  vixiy-mnih  year  of  his  age ; 
and  on  hi-i  body  hcm^'  ojicned  by  Hunter,  hU  lifer  was 
found  to  be  more  than  double  its  natural  sixe. 

The  bodyof  Sir  Jushu.i  Reynolds,  afler  lying  in  s'ate  in 
Senenet  HousOi  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Su  Paul's 
Oaibedimt,  wheie^  aome  yoera  after,  m  statue,  executed  by 
Flaxman,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  principal  portion  of  his  property,  which  amounted 
upon  thewholt'  to  ko.OOU/.,  be  bequeathed  to  his  ntece,  Mas 
Palmer,  who  shortly  afterwards  was  married  to  the  earl  of 
Inchiquin,  subsequently  created  marquis  of  Thoinond.  His 
eoUeetiou  of  worka  of  art  said  for  about  17,#00/.,  including 
Mvenl  of  his  own  wwkii  wd  Dtnyiiiifliiisliad  ud  iio- 
ctaimed  portnilt. 

When  we  eonaider  Sir  Joshua^  expensive  habits  end  his 
liberal  disposition,  this  lariji'  I'l  j  iTfv  enables  m  to  form 
some  idea  of  tba  immense '^iftLroaa^e  lUat  be  enjoyed.  Upon 


the  whole, hiscareer  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  exLibita 
an  example  of  uninlei rupted  and  brilliant  prosperity  that 
lias  perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  Tbeie  are  engravings 
from  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  his  works,  mostly  in 
mezzoiinto.  Nortlicole  has  given  a  list  of  about  three  han- 
dred  of  his  principal  performances. 

The  day  after  Sir  Joshua's  death  his  eulogium  from  tbe 
pen  of  Burke,  who  was  one  of  his  executors,  appeared  in  the 
papers.  The  followiiig  tie  ntnets  ftom  tliii  aloqaaDt 
jmnei^yric : — 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  on  verv  many  accounts  one  of 
the  most  memorable  men  of  tits  time.  &e  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  added  the  ]wiiw  of  the  ekfant  arts  to  the 
other  gloriea  of  hia  eoiintiy.  III  lestei,  in  graces  in  ftcilUy, 
in  happy  invention,  and  in  the  riehneas  and  harmony  of 
colourmt;  he  was  equal  to  the  f^reatest  masters  of  the  re- 
nowned ages.  'He  po.sscsscd  the  theory  a»  perfectly  as 
the  practice  of  his  art.  To  le  rueh  %  painior  he  was  a  pro- 
found and  penetrating  philosopher.'  '  His  talents  of  every 
kiitd.  powerful  from  nature,  and  not  meanly  cultivated  by 
lettera,  bis  aoeial  virtues  in  all  the  relations  and  all  the  ha> 
bitudes  of  lUb,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  •  very  greet  end 
unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  will  be 
dissiiMited  by  his  deeth.  He  had  too  much  merit  not  to 
excite  some  jealousy,  too  niu(h  innoce net  t  o  i  ;  v  I  t  u  y 
enmity.  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  am  uc  tuU  wuli 
more  sincere,  {jeiieial,  and  unmixed  sorrow.' 

'  A%  to  bis  person,' says  Northcote,  'in  his  stature  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  rather  under  the  middlu  size,  of  a 
Horid  complexion,  roundish  blunt  featurea,  end  a  lively 
aspect ;  not  corpulent,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  it,  but 
extremely  active;  with  manners  uncommonly  polished  and 
a^reeuble.  In  Conversation  his  manner  was  perfectly 
natural.  sim]de,  and  unas^unun^.'    He  was  never  married. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  literary  producttons,  besides  his 
discourses,  were  three  contributions  to  the  '  Idler.'  some 
notes  to  Mason's  tranalation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  '  Art  of  Paint- 
ing;' a  few  notes  fbr  Dr.  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakspere, 
ai^  his  remarks  upon  the  works  of  Ihe  Dutch  and  Flemiah 
painters  durinrr  his  lour  through  Flanders  and  Holland  in 
:  'r:  Th  e  !iist  are  full  of  admirable  criticism,  and  display 
a  rare  disfniiiination  of  merits  and  demerits  according  to  the 
intents  and  means  of  the  various  painters.  It  was  during 
this  lour  that  he  first  learnt  to  appreciate  the  wonderful 
powers  of  Rubens;  he  says  of  him,  '  he  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art.  tfaus  best 
worhman  with  hn  toola  that  ever  exercised  a  peneit*  Several 
convplele  editions  of  his  works  have  been  published. 

Tbe  partiality  of  British  criticism  has,  with  few  excep- 
tion';, awarded  Sir  Joshua  unqualified  praise  ;  he  has  been 
said  10  combine  itie  beauties  of  Titian,  uf  Rembrandt,  and 
of  Vandyck.  *  To  the  grandeur,  the  truth,  and  simplicity 
of  Titian,' says  Northcote,  '  and  to  the  daring  strength  of 
Rembrandt,  ho  has  united  the  chasteness  and  delicacy  of 
Vandyck*'  That  ha  combined  many  of  the  cxoellencies  of 
thetwo  (brmer  cannot  be  questioned,  yet  in  style  and  ext^ 

cutioii  I'.L- '.1  :is  more  artifirtnl  tl-.nn  Ti ■  iri:i.  arji!  i:i  efTc'ct  lej 
powerlui  than  Rembrandt;  and  he  was  ceriaiuiy  is  cuu- 
spieuous  for  their  defecis  as  for  their  beauties.  It  remains 
however  yet  lo  be  shown  that  there  are  in  tbe  works  of  Sir 
Joshua  any  traces  of  ibe  purity  and  severity  of  Vandyeh, 
not  to  mention  tbe  powerful  drawing  and  exquisite  model- 
ling, by  which  Vandyck  has  to  wdl  proved  that  individu- 
ality is  eminently  consistent  whh  breadth  and  grandeur. 

Reynolds  has  been  justly  t»aid  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
British  school  of  ]  I  :i  I  ng.  Through  a  happy  combination, 
and  a  judicious  ana  [>uuerfal  application  of  qualilie^,  whether 
01  i^iiialinf;  in  natural  feeling  or  acquired  by  keleclion  from 
other  masiers,  he  struck  out  a  new  path  in  portrait,  and  by 
uniting  graceful  composition  and  breadth  of  light  and  shade 
with  a  rieb  and  melloi^  tone  of  colouring,  he  invented  a sQfle 
of  hisewn.  This  was  a  style,  through  iu  novelty  and  riehneee 
of  effect,  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  taste  of  a  public 
occustumcd  to  the  dry  and  feeble  manner  of  the  pamicns 
immediately  preceding  him,  whether  a  Hudson,  a  Jervas, 
or  a  Kneller.  Hut  tbe«e  attractive  qualities,  being  the  chief 
aim  of  the  painter,  naturally  involved  thesacrificv  of  thoea 
more  aolid  properties  of  art  through  which  alone  true  em 
preaaion  and  individaBl  character  can  be  thoroughly  attained 
which  we  find  more  orleataoweU  iUustrated  in  the  heads  of 
Bidbein,  Raphael,  and  Tandyek,  and  which  must  always  be 
imperfer'ly  ^'t^^I■  wlu-n  tIip  features,  though  admirably 
placed,  ue  uicfcly  ladicatad,  however  rich  the  colonic  aad 
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owever  greal  Iho  effect.  The  beauties  of  Sir  Joshua's 
ntyle  were  displayed  to  most  advaiuage  in  the  portraits  of 
females  and  cbildreD,  iwrticuUriy  ibe  latter ;  and  perhaps 
the)  are  displayed  to  tlMir  utmo«t  in  the  large  fancy-piece 
of  thiee  luUea  dceonting  *  terminal  figure  of  Hymen,  in 
the  NetimMl  Oellery. 

A  great  continental  painter  and  critic  (Meogi),  whose  own 
style  huwever  bordered  upon  an  insipid  imitetioD  of  the  an- 
tique, has  asserted  that  the  (innciples  and  Style  of  the  English 
Reynolds  were  superilctal  and  alluring.  Although  there 
may  be  less  truth  in  this  assertion  thaii  the  furet^n  pauUcr 
m^ht  have  wisbvd  to  imply,  yet  there  is  infinitely  more  in 
it  than  the  parti&litj,  or  perhaps  rather  the  biawed  judg- 
meDt  of  the  fiaxlisb  critic  has  nitherio  enabled  him  lo  per- 
eeivew  Reynolds's  principal  object  was  ^feef,  >et  with  it 
he  endeavoured  to  unite  indivuiual  chna  \  i  ir  I  <  !  his 
principle  was  that  the  likeness  ami  uulivulua<  i  liunictir  de- 
pended more  upoi^  the  '  general  etTfcl'  than  upon  the  'exact 
e&pmsion  of  the  peculiaritieii  or  minute  diM-ntnination  of 
the  parts.'  To  this  dangerous  principle  may  Ix'  1 1  aced  the 
dMnetchftie  debcttof  hie  s^le^of  wbiob  the  Holy  Family, 
in  the  Netional  Gellery,  is  a  remarkable  specimen.  His 
great  fear  of  falling  into  *  the  vulvar  error  of  imitating 
nature  loo  closely,' and,  while  nimin((  at  individuality,  at- 
taining only  'littleness,'  led  liim  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
acqi^iring  breadth  at  the  expense  of  nature,  by  an  almost 
total  neglect  of  modelling.  The  endeavour  lo  combine 
breadth  with  iodividuaUty  to  any  great  degree,  with  the 
naans  wbieb  Reynolds  brought  to  the  task,  must  have 
inevitably  &iled  in  every  instance  where  the  individual 
was  not  of  a  striking  or  marked  character,  as  was  the  case 
in  'Lord  Healh6ela,'  an  adiniiablc  subject  for  Sir  .Tushiia's 
pencil.  These  deficiencies  nii^ht  be  concealed,  but  not 
supplied  by  any  merits  however  jireat.  When  art  difVers 
from  nature  it  is  no  longer  an  imitation  of  nature,  but 
simply  art ;  and  notwithstatlding  iba  great  vivacity  of  Sir 
Joshua's  portnila»tlMgraiis  preooiiiMiitly  twki  of  art;  for 
instaoee,  upon  entering  an  apartment  or  a  eallery  wbieb 
may  contain  specimen^  f  his  pencil,  the  Imnd  of  the  artist 
is  tne  first  thing  th^i  aii.kes  our  attention,  which  is  equally 
the  ca»o  with  engrnvmgs  after  his  works:  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  r<»iliy  infallible  test  of  manner.  Tbo  style  of  Ka- 
phiaL  who  was  the  least  mannered  of  all  painters,  because 
uia  aoat  true  lo  nature  (Perasinoa  nannar  most  not  be 
confonndad  with  Raphael  a  atyle).  alTorda  in  this  respect  a 
striking  contrast  lo  Sir  Jo»hua^8  ;  even  the  few  specimens 
of  his  great  works,  in  the  collection  of  Marc  Antonio's  prints 
in  the  Hriiish  Mus*  uin,  »liow  this  satisfariorily. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tsolecism  in  the  current  criticism 
upon  Reynolds's  style,  and  on^  of  his  reputed  services  to 
an.  is  Ibiat  be 'exalted  portrait  to  the  dignity  of  history." 
Mow,  wtwtafer dignity  an  historical  piece  may  possess  must 
be  obtained  from  the  human  character,  whether  it  exist  col- 
lectively or  merely  individually,  and  it  can  only  be  acquired 
through  the  principles  of  portraiture,  of  whii  h  character,  and 
therefore  its  quality  or  inherent  dipnit^,  constuuies  lh«  es- 
sential principle.  This  has  been  well  and  oflen  illustrated  by 
VelaiW]uez.  Vandyck.  and  the  great  Italian  masters  in  por- 
trait, and  in  a  much  more  eminent  degree  than  it  was  ever 
dona  by  Reynolda;  perhaps  in  this  respect  Sir  Joshua's 
most  sneeestfol  portrait  is  that  of  I^rd  Rodney.  It  is  a 
quality  generally  less  evident  in  portrait  than  in  history, 
since  it  requires  far  greater  skill  to  arrange  eflectively  a 
iinKle  figure  where  the  means  are  so  limited,  than  to  obtain 
a  comparatively  grand  effect  when  some  story  is  tu  be  told 
through  a  variety  of  actors.  In  such  case  however  the  dig- 
ai^  of  the  whole  can  only  arise  from  the  individual  dignity 
of  the  distmet  or  most  important  jsctois;  for  although 
it  is  an  essentia!  quality  of  grand  eomposiiion,  dig- 
nity forms  no  part  of  i^rouping.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
two  great  examples; — Paul,  in  the  Cartoon  of  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens  ;  and  Andrea  Dona,  in  the  portrait  by  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo.  The  former  would  lose  no  portion  of  its 
proper  dinuty  if  separated  from  the  surrounding  groups ; 
nor  woula  the  grand  figure  of  Andrea  Doria  acquire  any 
additional  dignity,  if  the  figures,  which  the  imagination  may 
sti(rgest  as  appropriate  actors  in  the  ueoe,  were  supplied. 

S  i  preat  has  been  the  influence  of  Reynolds's  works,  and 
so  deeply  has  his  style  aflected  opinion  upon  art  in  England, 
that  it  has  become  the  recognised  standard  of  excellence  in 
During  the  prevalence  of  such  a  conventional  sys- 
taoiaf  artor  imitat  on,  the  true  fountain  of  all  criticiam,  an  im- 
imtialaoniuiioavjthMtaiainallhorTaiiBtyteaiiiMtaKist. 


Tiie  ambition  of  the  young  aspirant  is  fo  imitate  the  style  or 
to  catch  the  peculiarities  of  the  universal  favourite;  ho 
Studies  the  works  of  artists  rather  than  those  of  nature,  and 
thus  neglects  the  very  tneans  by  which  his  models  attained 
lo  fame  and  excellence.  In  Bncland,  Rejuolds  supplanled 
nature^  and  he  became  the  painter**  model.  Hence  aioia 
that  style  of  art  denominated  iho  Enjjlish  srliool,  wlnrh  is 
conspicuous  for  many  of  the  defects  of  its  fi)under  and  fot 
few  c'f  his  beauties  ;  antl  nocessai  ily  so.  f  ir  whore  unqualified 
aUiQuation  confounds  bvauiies  with  defects,  the  only  result 
of  indi»criminate  imitation  must  be  tbe  propagation  of  the 
defects  alone,  which,  being  the  more  evident  and  palpable, 
areso  mnrh  tbe  more  ea.«y  of  imitation.  Thus  Reynolds's 
manner  becama  (ha  English  ttjfle.  This  circumstance  is 
the  greatest  tribute  that  could  bo  paid  to  his  really  great 

EowiTs,  for  few  ariists  Imve  formed  a  scliool,  fewer  still 
ave  led  a  nation.  All  things  liowcvi  r  that  are  nui  founded 
upon  Ibe  solid  basis  of  trmh.  but  only  on  imperfect 
or  partial  views  of  nature,  can  have  no  peirnancnt  efTect.  snd 
the  influence  of  Reynolds  over  British  lasle  is  now  rapid^ 
declining  TbenobladesignRof  Flaxmsn,by  directing  tasta 
into  anothtf  channel,  and  pointing  out  other  objects  of  ez- 
ccilence,  are  calculated  greatly  to  improve  the  chnracter  o( 
poetic  niid  historic  art  :  though  the  eflects  of  these  truly 

classic  comp^siiKins  will  he  mure  conspicuons  in  the  works 
of  the  rising  genemlion  >f  artists. 

The  deficiencies  of  Sir  Joshua's  style  are  more  striking 
in  his  historical  pieces  than  in  hia  portraits.  Its  great 
ebaraeteristie,  effect,  and  effect  founded  upon  eolour.  is 
incompatible  with  the  qualities  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  grand  style — simplicity,  severity,  and  dignity  of 
cxprcMion,  which  can  only  resnU  fnmi  the  union  of  a 
grand  style  of  design  with  a  subdued  c(  lour.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  that  Sir  Joshua's  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, expressed  in  his  discourses,  of  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  the  Roman  school,  strangely  contrasts  with  his 
own  style  and  practice,  for  the  various  atyleaof  art  certainly 
do  not  exhibit  a  greater  contrast  than  that  which  exf«t8  be- 
tween the  florid  unfinifh  and  feeWe  line  of  Reynolds,  and 
the  sombre  colour  and  the  vigorous  desi^'n  of  the  Roman 
school.  Reynolds's  apolagy  for  this  iiicun»i>ieni  y  of  prin- 
ciple and  practice  was,  that  he  suited  bis  style  to  the  ta^te  of 
Ins  times;  yet  it  is  a'n  inconicstible  fact  that  he  himself 
formed  this  taste.  And  although  it  is  donbiful  whether  ha 
preferred  present  prosperity  to  nitttre  ikme.  the  sljyle  whteh 
he  adopted  has  determined  the  ultimate  fate  of  his  works. 
To  use  his  own  words,  *  Present  time  and  future  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rix'als,  and  he  who  sol icila  tha  one  most  aspoot 
to  be  discountenanced  by  the  other.' 

A  detailed  accoinit  of  events  and  incidents  of  Reynolds's 
life  is  given  in  the  elaborate  work,  in  two  volumia,  by 
Norlhcote. 

REYNOLDS.  (TbboixwtJ 

RBZAT.  THE  CIRCLB  OP  THB  (der  Reztakreit), 

in  the  kingdom  of  Ba\  aiia,  is  situated  between  48°  41' and 
49*  -tj'  N.  lat.  and  between  10°  5'  and  1 1°  -to'  E.  lonjf.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Main,  on  tbe  north-east  by  that  of  tlie  Upper  Main,  on 
the  east  by  that  of  the  Regen,  on  the  south  by  that  of  the 
Upper  Danube^  and  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Wir- 
temberg.  Tbe  atva  is  about  SOOOsquare  miles.  The  ettete 
is  Iraver-.ed  by  several  chains  of  hills,  to  which  recent  geo- 
sfraphers  huvo  given  the  name  of  the  Kiaiironmn  Jura. 
I  Wuh  the  exception  of  some  few  p<jini8,  they  are  of  no  con- 
siderable elevation.  These  bills  are  capable  of  cuilivai ion, 
and  their  sides  are  covered  with  forests.  No  other  circle  iis 
Bavaria  contains  so  many  fertile  valleys  and  such  a  rich  soil. 
Of  the  great  German  rivers  only  ihe  Danube  just  touehes 
the  circle  for  a  short  distance  on  the  south,  and  receives,  of 
the  other  rivers,  only  ibe  Weniitx  and  the  Altmuhl.  "1110 
principal  river  is  tl:.  Rt  L;nilz,  which  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
t»n  of  the  Rednitit  iiiul  the  Pegnitz.  the  laticr  again  being 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Uppei  and  the  Lower  Rezat. 
All  the  other  rivers  fall  into  the  Regailx,  wbich  itself  iklls 
into  tha  lltin  nour  Bnolibarg,  in  the  eirda  of  tba  Upper 
Main, 

No  circle  hi  tha  kingdom    better  enltiTtted  or  mora 

productive  than  the  Reiat.  All  kinds  of  corn  are  culti- 
vated, as  well  a-s  millet,  pulse,  garden  fruits,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  madder,  and  hops,  and  in  such  abundance  that  all, 

i except  madder,  produce  a  surplus  for  exportation.  The 
forests  are  very  considerable.  Most  of  them  eonailt  ol 
tnt  btttthsia  are  soma  woods  of  oak,  elm*  fcc 
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The  breed  of  cattle  is  a  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 
Tho  oxen  (which  are  employed  in  a{rriculture.  as  well  as 
horses)  are  large,  strong,  and  very  numerous  ;  the  breed  of 
horses  has  been  much  improved  by  foreign  im|)ortation  ;  (he 
breed  of  sheep  continues  to  be  improved  by  the  importation 
of  Msrinos.  But  few  swine  and  bees  are  bred,  the  people 
in  these  parts  having  a  dislike  to  both.  Larm  game,  as 
deer  and  wild  boars,  is  scarce;  but  small  game,  hares,  part- 
ridges. Sic,  abounds.  Domestic  poultry  is  not  so  much  bred 
as  It  might  hv.  Fish  abound  both  in  the  rivers  and  meres. 
There  are  no  lakes.  The  circle  is  nut  rich  in  minerals.  It 
produces  very  little  iron,  but  has  some  useful  kinds  of  stone, 
marble,  clay,  &c.  It  produces  no  salt,  since  Gerabronn  has 
been  ceded  to  Wirtemberg. 

Of  all  the  circles  of  Bavaria  this  lias  indeed  the  greatest 
number  of  manufactories,  and  contains  several  great  manu- 
facturing towns  [FuRTH,  NuRNBERG.  ScifWABACH],  and 
some  of  smaller  impurtance  (Erlangen  [Erlangen],  Ruth, 
Dinkelsbiihl ),  yet  the  products  of  the  circle  are  almost  entirely 
agricultural ;  the  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  linen, 
leather,  stockings,  &c.  in  the  small  towns,  and  by  the  country 
people,  being  quite  unimportant. 

The  Rezat  is  tho  most  densely  peopled  circle  in  Bamia. 
The  inhabitants,  now  550,000,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jews  and  a  few  foreigners,  are  of  German  descent,  and 
speak  the  High  Gorman- Franconian  dialect.  At  least  four- 
fifihs  of  the  inhabitants  arc  Lutherans ;  the  Calvinists  arc 
few  Of  other  religious  persuasions,  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  the  most  numerous.   The  Jews  are  also  numerous. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia has  changed  the  names  of  all  the  circles,  or  rather 
restored  the  antient  historical  names,  as  follows  *<— 

Late  Nainn.  Prcwnt  Namraw 

1.  Circle  of  the  Isar.  Upper  Bavaria. 

S.      „      „     Lower  Danube.  I^wer  Bavaria. 

9t      „      „     Rhine.  The  Palatinate. 

4,  H     •>     Regen.  Upner    Palatinate  and 

Ratisbon. 

5,  „  „  Upper  Main.  Upper  Franconta. 
f.      „     „     Rezat.  Middle  Franconia. 

t,      „     „     Lower  Main.        Lower   Franconia  and 

Aschaffenburg. 
8.      „      I,     Upper  Danube.     Swabia  and  Neuburg. 

A  few,  but  inconsiderable,  changes  have  been  made,  by 
taking  some  districts  from  one  circle  and  giving  them  to 
another. 

RIIiBTIA  appears  properly  to  have  comprehended  the 
whole  country  between  the  north  of  Italy  and  tho  Danube, 
and  consequently  to  have  included  Vindelicia.  Dion 
Cassius  (liv.,  '2'2),  in  his  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Rhajli  and  Vindelici  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  only  men- 
tions the  Rbati.  Strabo  often  speaks  of  them  (iv.,  p. 
193,  206;  vii.,  p.  449)  as  if  they  were  only  one  people; 
and  Tacitus  in  several  passages  appears  to  include  Vin- 
delicia in  the  province  of  Khsctia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
however  these  two  countries  formed  two  separate  provinces 
(Veil.  Pater.,  ii.,  39;  Aurcl.  Vict.,  Epit.,  c.  i. ;  comp.  Suet., 
Aug.,'l\),  of  which  RhsBtia  was  bounded  on  tho  west  by 
the  Helvetii,  on  tho  east  by  Noricum.  on  the  south  by 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  on  the  north  by  Vindelicia,  irom  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  Brigantinus  Lacus  (Boden  See,  or 
the  Lake  of  Cuustancc)  and  the  river  CEnus  (Inn).  It 
included  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  eastern  can- 
tons of  Switzerland.  The  province  of  Vindelicia  is  treated 
of  in  a  separate  article. 

The  Rliroti  are  said  to  have  been  a  Tuscan  people,  who 
were  expelled  from  Italy  by  the  Gauls,  and  who  settled 
in  the  country  afterwards  called  Rhoitia,  under  a  leader 
named  Rbsotus.  (i'liii.,  iii.  '24;  Justin,  xx.  5;  Liv.,  v.  33.) 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (xxxv.  10,  $  18)  as 
one  of  the  people  through  whose  country  there  was  a  pass- 
age across  the  Alps.  They  were  a  brave  and  enterprising 
race,  and  for  a  long  time  committed  constant  robberies  in 
Gaul  and  the  north  of  Italy.  Augustus  at  length  sent 
Druses  against  them  (b.c.  15),  who  subdued  the  southern 
part  of  tho  country,  and  delivered  Italy  from  their  depreda- 
tions;  but  as  they  still  continued  to  trouble  the  province  of 
Gaul,  Tiberius  also  was  sent  against  them,  who  attacked 
vaem  near  the  Boden  See,  and  reduced  the  whole  country. 
1  be  greater  part  of  their  youth  was  carried  awa^-,  and  only 
sutQcient  left  to  cultivale  tb«  land.  (Dion  Cauius,  liv.  2-i; 


Strabo.  iv.  206.)    The  victones  of  Drusus  and  Tiberiui  aro 

celebrated  by  Horace  (Carm.,  iv.  4,  14). 

The  great  chain  of  the  Alps  pas.ses  almost  through  the 
centre  of  this  province,  and  was  called  the  Alpos  RhaeiticaD 
(Tac,  Germ.,  c.  1  ;  HitI,,  i.  70),  which  were  inhabited 
almost  to  the  top  by  ditTerent  tribes  of  the  Rhmti  (Strabo, 
vii.  392).  Several  large  /ivers  rise  in  these  mountains, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Rhenus^  (Rhine),  the 
Athesis  (Adige),  the  Addua  (Adda),  and  the  GEnus.  The 
valleys  between  these  mountains  were  very  fertile,  and  were 
particularly  celebrated  for  their  grapes,  from  which  exc«;l- 
lent  wine  was  made.  (Strabo,  iv.,  p.  -206.)  The  Rhsotian 
wine  was  the  favourite  wine  of  Augustus.  (Suet,  Oetav.,77.) 

The  Rhffiti  were  divided,  according  to  Pliny  (iii.  '24). 
into  many  states  or  tribes.  Of  these  tho  most  import- 
ant were :  the  Lcpontii.  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
province  (Ca)s.,  Bell.  Gall.,  iv.  10 ;  Strabo,  iv.,  p.  204);  tho 
Tridentini,  In  the  south-eastern  ;  theGernuni,  whom  Horace 
{Cann.,  i\:  14)  mentions,  east  of  the  Lepontii;  tho  Ven- 
nones,  near  the  sources  of  the  Attagis  (Etsch),  which  flows 
into  the  Athesis ;  the  Brixcntcs,  north  of  the  Tridentini ; 
the  Brenni,  or  Breuni,  north  of  the  Rhsotian  Alps;  and 
the  Brigantii,  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  province,  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake  Brigantinus.  The  only  town  of  any 
importance  in  Rhstia  was  Tridentum  (Trent)  on  the 
Athesis,  the  capital  of  tho  TridentinL 

RHAGy«.  [Persia.] 

RH  AMNA'(^E/K,  a  natural  order  of  Exogens,  remarka- 
ble for  having  a  valvate  ralj'x,  hooded  petals,  opposite  to 
which  their  stamens  are  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
and  a  superior  or  half-inferior  fruit  which  is  either  dry  or 
fleshy.  The  species  are  all  shrubs,  with  small  greenish  or 
inconspicuous  flowers.  Those  most  common  in  this  country 
are  the  Rhamnus  frangula  (Black  Alder),  Rhamnus  cathar- 
ticus  (Buckthorn),  Piuiurus  auatralis  (Christ's  Thorn),  and 
the  evergreen  Alaternus,  a  kind  of  Rhamnus.  The  useful 
species  are  of  some  importance :  Rhamnus  catharticus  and 
several  others  have  purgative  berries  ;  Rhamnus  infcctorius 
yields  the  French  berries  of  the  shops  employed  for  dyeing 
yellow;  the  fruit  of  the  Jujube.  Zizyphus  jujube  and 
vulgaris,  is  subacid  and  eatable,  and  the  species  are  culti- 
vated for  it  in  tho  south  of  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts 
of  Asia;  Zizyphus  Lotus  gave  its  name  to  the  Lotophagi, 
or  Loto-eaters,  of  Africa  ;  and  Rhamnus  frangula  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  charcoal.  [Paliu- 
RDs;  Rhamnus;  Zizvim's.] 


RhaiDDU*  Alatrrona. 
1 ,  >  Aowffr  about  lo  Mpaiid ;  3,  a  flowrr  rut  open  to  alio*  &e  poaltiuo  of  th* 
•t&m«ni  aod  {letala ;  3,  a  tnuut«n«  tccUon  of  a  fruit,  aud  aecds. 

RHAMNUS,  or  Buckthorn  (the  word  is  Greek,  "Ph/ii-oc), 
a  widely  diffused  genus  of  the  natural  famdy  of  Hhatn- 
nacco),  chiefly  found  in  tho  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  n 
Siberia,  and  in  the  Himalayas  at  elevations  of  6500  feci 
also  in  the  New  World,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Go<  d  HoPt. 
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Tbfl  genus  ts  characterised  by  having  aa  urceolate  4-^- 
deft  calyx.  Petals  want&ig, or  emarginate.  Anthers  ovate, 
fHMlled.  Disk  thin,  ovtnprading  tU«  tab*  of  Um  twljrz. 
Ovary  goperior,  3- or  4«e}l«d.    Styles  3  or  ^  diRtinet  or 

united.  Fruit  fleshy,  with  3  or  4,  or,  ill  OOUMqaMMM  of 
abortion.  2  fibrous  in<lnhiscent  stones. 

The  berries  of  one  Bpcr.ics.  the  RharaiiUs  cathartious, 
have  long  hcnu  known  fur  their  purgative  properties,  and 
still  continue  to  hold  a  place  in  several  PbarmaoopiBiBs. 
This  property  is  participated  in  by  tboM  of  other  species, 
as  well  as  by  their  inner  bark.  The  barrioi  of  several  spe< 
fm  of  Rhamaus  fbrm  wtidw  of  commerce  from  tbo  Me- 
ditemnean.  under  tho  namo  of  TVench,  Turkey,  ond  Ttor- 
aian  berries,  c^rains  d'Avignon,  &c,  being  valuwl  on 
account  of  the  colouring-matter  which  they  yield,  and 
which  varies  from  yellow  to  i^reen.  This  M.  Brongniart 
»uppuitt»i  to  be  owing  rath(>r  to  dilTerent  degrees  of  ripeness 
than  to  essential  differences  in  nature.  Sap-green  is  a  mi^:- 
tare  of  tbo  juieoof  tboao  beniet  witb  tbow  ot  aomo  others. 
R.  inlitelorntt.  matilit,  ■mygdalinus,  eotbartiens,  and 
Clusii  are  the  species  generally  employed ;  some  for  dyeing 
morocco  leather  of  a  yellow  colour,  others  for  dyeing  wool, 
and  tho  bark  of  some  for  striking  a  black  viih  the  salts  of 
iron.  Tho  Lycium  of  the  antients  is  sup^ios.i'^i  by  some  to 
have  been  a  species  of  Rhamnu<»  [Lycium];  hence  aUo 
one  species  haa  been  oolled  R.  Lyoioides:  it  has  a  bard 
yellow  wood.  Another,  R.  theesans.  ie  Mid  tobo  employed 
u  0  sttbatitute  Ibr  t*»  ovon  in  Cbino. 

RHAMNUS  CATHAOITICUS  feallod  etio  Spina  e«r- 
vinii,  hencf!  Huckthorn>,  an  inditienuns  shrub,  flowering  in 
May,  and  ripening  its  herric*  in  September,  at  which  time 
they  are  collected.  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  n  pep- 
percorn, black  externally,  but  within  of  a  deep  viol«it,  the 
polp  enolosing  three  or  four  seeds.  The  taste  is  nauseous 
and  ropuMT*  at  last,  though  «t  first  sweetish  and  only  bit- 
tar.  Thoy  contain  a  peeoEier  eitreetive,  a  colouring  prin- 
ciple, acetic  acid,  and  gum.  The  fresh  and  dried  berries,  the 
expressed  juice,  or  a  syrup  prepared  from  them,  all  possess 
purL'ativo  properties,  exemplified  in  that  form  which  has 
Ifril  to  the  designation  hydragogue.  Its  action  is  attended 
With  much  sickness,  gripuit^,  and  thirst.  All  tho  forms  of 
exhibition  are  objectionable,  but  particularly  the  berries, 
either  fresh  or  dried:  yet  this  acria  and  dmost  poisonous 
eniele  is  retained  in  practice,  and  ie  e  eomwon  doneetie 
nedieine.  especially  for  >  oung  children,  tbo  most  anraiteble 
of  all  for  it^  employment.  It  should  be  restricted  to  the 
arts,  in  which  it  li  serviceable,  being  the  source  of  the  pig- 
nitiu  called  sap-green  or  hiaddcr  g  rccn. 

The  bemcH  of  several  different  shrubs  are  said  to  be  sub- 
siituted  for  those  of  tho  R.  catharticus  ;  a  circumstance 
wbieb  i«  fortunate,  if  any  more  bermlaeaero  made  to  replace 
tbem.  Bneklboni  berriee  are  tfaettHlvet  need  to  adnlionte 
eubebe. 

RHATANY.   [Ratany;  Kramkria.] 

RHAZES,  or  R.AZES,  the  cornnion  Latinized  name  of 
one  of  tho  most  faraoui  of  the  aniient  Arabic  physicians, 
wIki  is  also  s<>:ii '  inn  ,  called  HasfBu.s,  Rases,  Rasis.  Ra- 
zsus,  Razens,  Kazt,  Rbases,  Rhiueus,  Rhuzis,  or  Arrajii. 
His  namesi  (a^  given  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
'  Arabic  Fbiloii^.  BibliotbV  quoted  by  Cewri. '  Bibliotb, 
Arabie»-Hisp.  Biear./  torn,  i.*  p.  CM)  were  Mohammed 
Ben-Zakaria  Abu-Bekr  Al-Razi.  He  was  born  and  brongbt 
up  St  Rai,  the  most  northern  town  (according  to  D'Herbeiot. 
Bibiioth.  Orient.)  of  Irak  .Ajutni,  and  showed  from  his 
youth  a  ETcat  inclination  for  the  scienet-s.  Ho  accjuirod 
great  philological  and  philosophical  knowledge,  but  chiefly 
devoted  himself  to  music;  and  even  in  his  thirtieth  ytiar, 
ho  Was  only  known  for  his  skill  in  sinking  and  playing  on 
tbe  guitar.  UoofWrwerds,  when  past  the  age  of  for^(Abul- 
feda,  Aiaua.  Miul^  torn  ii.,  p.  347)  applied  bimieif  ozdn* 
sivcly  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  repaired 
lo Bagdad,  where  Ibn  Ztnn  Al-Taben  was  his  in.structor,  from 
whom  ho  acquia-d  much  important  information.  Upon  his 
ii'turn  to  Rai,  he  became  director  of  the  hospital  in  that 
toa  n,  and  afterwards  of  that  at  Bagdad.  He  was  held  in 
great  estimation  by  the  contemporary  princes,  and  was 
called  the  Galen  of  lus  time.  He  travelled  much,  and 
Tiaited  both  Jerusalem  and  Africa:  boiesiidolao  to  have 
visited  Spain  (Leo  Afric,  De  Viri*  Itturtr.  dmb.,  eap.  6 ; 
•pod  Fabric,  Bthiioth.  Grrrc,  torn,  xiii.),  where,  in  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Cordova,  he  saw  a  crowd  coilecte<l 
round  the  body  of  a  man  who  was  said  to  have  just  t  j'.^  -i 
down  deed.   He  ceoied  bim  to  be  beaten  all  orer  with  rods, 


and  particularly  on  the  soles  of  bis  feet,  and  thoi  in  leee 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hooi  restored  bim  to  life.  Upon  being 
•eked  about  tbo  iaventioo  of  tbii  eingiilar  leoMdy,  be  said 
tint  bo  bad  teen  it  uaed  viA  eoceem  in  a  efmilar  ease  by  an 

old  Arab ;  and  added,  that  'experience  is  of  more  use  than  a 

Ehyeicinn.**  To  Prince  Al-Mansour,  to  whom  he  dwiieatc! 
iswoik  i':Hi:li  i1  Kctcib  Al-Mani,  <urx,  '  Liber  ad  Al-Man- 
sorem,  he  wished  also  to  present  his  '  Confirmatio  Artis 
ChiinisB,'  and  left  Bagdad  for  this  purpose.  The  prinoe 
was  much  pleased,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  dinars^  bat 
wished  at  the  same  time  to  see  a  trial  of  tbo  dnooTorwi  de> 
scribed  in  tbo  booki  and  granted  a  considerable  sam  for  the 
prepamtion  of  Ae  neeeseary  apparatus.  The  experiments 
however  did  not  succeed  ;  whico  so  enraged  Al-Man»our, 
that  he  enllerl  him  a  liar,  struck  him  a  violent  blow  on  the 
head,  and  ordered  him  to  pack  up  hi*  things  quickly  and 

fo  back  to  Bagdad.  (Ibn  Khallikk]),  VUip  Ilhttfr.  Vinr.) 
his  blow  is  said  to  have  afterwards  occasioned  his  becoming 
blind,  but  AbuUhraj  %,m$t.l>jflta»U  9-  and  Oaetri  (/oco 
eiY)  attribnto  tUa  miafbrtune  to  eating  beani.  At  lint  he 
wished  to  have  an  operation  performed  ;  but  ^  tho  surgeon 
could  not  tell  him  how  many  membranes  the  eye  contained, 
he  refused  to  let  hira  touch  his  eyes;  and  when  some  one 
represented  to  him  that  tho  operation  mii^ht  nevertheless 
succeed,  ho  replied.  '  1  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  that 
1  am  wearied  of  it.'  He  was  so  charitable  and  liberal,  that 
ba  often  gave  money  to  lus  poor  patients,  and  lived  himself 
in  Ppwrty.  Ha  died  at  an  advanced  age,  eitbw  at  Bagdad 
orRai,A.M.  911,  ornore  {yrobably  320  (a.d.  923  or  932), 
under  the  khalifat  of  Moctader  BiUah,  the  ci^rlit  -onthof  the 
raccofthe  Abbassides.  ( Wiistenfeld,  Geicfi.derArab.Aerzte.) 

His  works  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred,  and  tho 
bare  tiliessas  given  by  the  anonymous  author  quoted  above, 
take  up  four  folio  columns  In  Casiri ;  of  these  only  those 
that  have  been  published  can  be  notieed  bore;  and  for  a 
more  complete  aoeount  of  his  medical  opinioneand  practice, 
the  reader  may  eoiutilt  Preind's '  Hist  of  Physic,'  Sprengi  d's 
'  Hist  de  la  M^'and  Mailer's '  Biblioth.  Medic.  Prac  t.' 
The  principal  work  of  his  that  we  possess  is  called  Al- 
Hdwi,  '  Continens.'  An  attentive  perunat  of  this  book  is 
sutfioient  to  prove  that  Rhares  could  not  have  published  it 
in  Its  present  form,  as  the  diseases  are  mentioned  without 
the  least  order;  the  treatment  of  manycf  them  is  not 
touched  anon ;  tbo  author  is  sometimes  quoted  in  the  third 
person {Rneae.  Confifi.,lib.Ti.. cap.  I,  pag.  liS,eo\.i ;  hh.  viu., 
cap.  ?,  pag  1  76.  ciil.  4) ;  and  lastly,  one  meet"  \v:fh  die  names 
of  several  Greek  physicians  more  modern  thua  iihazes.  'I'o 
all  these  atguracnls  against  the  authenticity  of  the  work 
may  be  added  the  important  testimonies  of  Ualy- Abbas 
and  Abulfarsg.  The  former  gives  Rliaxea  all  the  praise 
he  really  deserves;  but  adds,  that  the' Al-Hliwi'  is  certainly 
not  the  most  evident  proof  of  his  science  and  good  taste, 
but  tbat  (oobaUy  be  only  left  tbe  vork  to  his  descendants 
in  tbe  fbrm  of  an  unfiniined  abi^b.  (Ilaly- Abbas,  Prolog., 
pag.  fi,  ed.  Lugd.,  1523,  4to.)  Abulfaraj  says  positively 
that  the  authentic  '  Al-HAwi '  was  never  published.  iChron. 
Stfr.,  p.  172.  Ed.  Brous  et  Kirsch.)  Notwithstanding 
these  unanswerable  proofs  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
work,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  great  part  of  it  ma 
written  by  Rbases;  and  it  will  always  be  considered  one 
of  tbe  nott  valuable  repositories  of  the  medical  eoenee  of 
tbo  Arabkas.  (Sprengel.  Hitt.  d«  la  Mid.)  The  original 
Arabic  bee  never  appeared;  but  several  Latin  transla- 
tions under  the  various  titles  Elhavi,  Helchauy,  Elehavi^ 
Elkavi.  Hawi,  &c.)  were  published  in  tho  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.    Tiie  first  edition  is  scarce,  and  was 

finnted  »t  Brescia  (/?rm>),  1486,  ful.,  i  vols.,  in  black 
etier,  with  two  columns  in  a  page,  under  the  following 
title :  *  liber  Slbavi,  leu  TotumCootinentis  B  uh  i  k  i  r  Z  ac  haria 
Birasis  FOii,  tradoeti  ex  Arab,  in  Latfai.  per  Mag.  Ferra- 
^um,  Medicum  Salerni,*  &c  The  last  edition  ia  probably' 
that  by  Hieron.  Surianus,  Venet,  1542,  fol. 
The  most  celebrated  of  bis  works  is  his  treatise  on  the 

•  a  nomrwhat  fimllar  ilonr  I*  totd  of  Atdcpiadn  ( Plinjr.  HUt.  If  at  Mi.  3*; 
nvt.  8 :  CrUiM.  De  M»d ,  ii.  < :  Apnlciw.  FUrid..  lib.  It.,  p.  3GS)  ind  of  KTrnI 
Mbvr  phjptieUBa.  bolli  111  Mtirat  anil  modera  UioM  {Of^uf.  uf  Prwt.  Uti., 
Tul.  lU.,  p.  316):  ■nwag  Itui  mt,  ■  wry  corkwa  on*  it  told  by  1km  Abuq 
Oatibiali,  0\<n*  al-amtn  It  laiaeat  al-ntrtia, '  Pooln  RalaUonura  it  CU>«ihn* 
MriHttwum."  c»r.  12,  of  Ssllh  lltn  Bahlah,  ao  Imliait  phykic'lAO  ■(  lli.'  c-nn  -it 
Iliiuiin  Al-Mu.lii.).  [!*AMit.l 

f  T!»  diuw  l<Wtiveil  (torn  Ilia  G refit  £iivdptov}ti*mgvlii  cvia,  njukl  at 
Crrt  to  twenty,  «iui  aftnwsnli  to  twaoty  Ats  dirliarai  (Cmiti,  KbtiM.  jlnAicv 
Uiip.  Btr»r..  ton.  il..  p.  173)  I  Mtd  i*  oommoiilT  fnppewd  to  hsn  boen  wortli 

lifiut  a  Vrurimn  iprftiin  fu'iinrbriot,  Si^^ivfi'.  OfiM.^erteaOsnnra4atiii 

i^i'tf^v.x^  ,  I  n   /ivtl'.].    Til   I  mini    111    Itliilllinwiiltwifcsswil  fit 

w«nelioatli«<itiwtM««.4lOte'4M  U*. 
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•malL-pox  and  measles,  hicb  is  the  oldest  account  that  we 
poMeaa  of  these  two  diseases.  '  He  was  not  however  the 
ftnt  wnXm  on  th«  ndgscli  for  he  higuelf  quotes  firom  Aaron 
•nd  otlMTof  hkoettntf7iiMii.«lM»  bad  ionBerlr  given  im- 
perfef't  histories  of  these  disease*.  Hm  tnMBMOt  of  thMn» 
as  descubed  by  him.  is  sufficiently  aeoortte  and  jndidotta, 
tliai  IS  to  say,  he  directs  in  jfencral  to  blce<l  at  the  com- 
meneemeat,  then  to  j;ive  cooling  and  acniulaied  draughts, 
with  gentle  laxative*,  Sec. ;  and  ho  properly  recommends  to 
mf  particular  attention  to  the  throat  and  eyes.'  (Mr. 
Adtnu.  Append,  to  Barker's  Lempriere.  1838.)  Of  this 
little  work  there  ia  an  editioa  in  Aiabio  and  Latin,  by  J. 
Channing,  Lond^  1766.  8fO.  It  «aa  prinled  from  a  manu- 
script at  Leyden.  and  Dr.  Russell  says  (Append,  to  Nai. 
Iligt.  q/Alepp")  that  he  had  the  book  collated  with  other 
MSS.  in  the  East,  and  that  tlie  readings  were  upon  the 
whole  found  very  exact.  It  has  bmn  translated  intoseTeral 
antient  and  modern  languages.  A  Greek  translation  was 
pabluhed  hy  Jac  Goupylus,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
Alaxander  Trallianus,  Lutet.  Par..  1648,  foL.  entitled 
*RbBm  da  PeatilaDtta  iihallaa  ex  Syraruoi  linjpia  in 
Orseam  tianalatua.*  It  was  banslatad  into  Latin  hj 
Georg.  Valla.  Basil..  1529,  8vo..  with  Mn  hael  Paellus.  *  De 
Virtus  Ratione;'  by  Ntc.  Macchellus.  Venet..  1355,  8vo.; 
by  Salonj  1  N  k".  ^^^^  Syrian,  assisted  by  J.Gao;nier  and 
Th.  Hunt,  and  publi»hed   by  Dr.  Mead,  in  bis  work. 

*  De  Variofit  el  If«rbi<lis,'  Land,  1747,  8vo.;  Channing's 
traoalatioB  «aa  republished  by  Bailor,  in  the  seventh 
wlume  of  liis  *  Medieas  Artui  PrtDcipaa**  Lausanne,  1772. 
It  was  translated  into  French  hf  Sebait  CoUn,  Poitiian* 
1566.  and  by  J.  J.  Paulet,  in  the  aeeond  VDlome  of  Ilia 
'  Hist,  de  la  Petite  Vfrole,*  ITf)."?,  Paris.  12mo.,  and  there  is 
an  English  iranslatiou  in  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Mead's 
mediQsl  works. 

The  ten  books,  dedicated  to  Al-Mansor,  Keldb  dlman- 
i6uH, '  Liber  ad  Almanaorem,'  eontain  a  complete  system 
of  BM)digi"#i  dravn  fkoaa  Arabic  and  Greek  sources.  The 
ftnt  book  ia  on  anatoay  and  physiology;  the  secoud, 
'  Da  8lgnificationt1}Us  Temperaturarum ibo  third,  *  De 
Alimentis  et  SimpUeibusr  the  fourth,  *  De  Saniutis 
Tuendas  Ration©  ;*  the  fifth,  '  De  Morbis  Cutis,  et  de  Cos- 
meticis;'  the  sixth,  '  De  Viclu  Peregrinantiura ;'  the 
seventh,  *  De  Chirurgia;'  the  eighth,  '  De  Vetieiiis;'  the 
ninth, '  De  Curatione  Omnium  Pariium;'  and  tho  tenth. 

*  De  Febribus.'  The  writers  from  whom  the  wurk  i»  chieUy 
oompUed  are  Hippaeratas,  Oalao,  Onbaaitn*  Paulua  ifigi- 
nata,  and  AEitna.  It  eontaint  an  exedlent  traaliae  on  tue 
qualities  necessary  for  a  physician  (Tract,  iv..  cap.  32,  pag.  78, 
ed.  Lugd,,  1511,  8vo.),  in  which  he  declare*  that  a  person 
of  much  learning  and  little  experience  is  more  to  be 
trusted  than  one  of  much  experience  and  liiiie  learn- 
iagt  fl"  ke  adds,  how  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  private 
alorea  of  any  one  individual  abould  be  at  all  worthy  to  bo 
eompared  wttk  the  aoeamolatod  traaNtrea  of  antiquity? 
There  is  also  a  very  curious  chapter  (TlnGl.vii,«cafi.S7i  peg. 
123)  on  quacks  and  impostors,  whiek  kaa  been  traoalated 
and  injcrted  by  Freind.  in  his  '  History  of  Physic'  He  is 
said  by  Jo.  Bapt.  Silvaticus  {Controv.  Med.,  sec.  14)  to  \,e 
the  first  person  who  recommended  intoxication  once  or  twice 
a  month  (Almans.  Tract.,  it.,  cap.  5.  pag.  64>,  which  precept 
was  repeated  by  Aviccnna  (Cantic,  part  ii.,  sec.  34,  pag. 
aSSbOd.  Venal..  lA64)t  and  otban,  and  vigorously  opposed 
at  Flaiia  in  tke  aevantaentk  oantury,  in  two  theses,  by 
Hommets  and  Langlois.  The  ninth  book  was  for  several 
centuries  one  of  the  most  celebrated  text-books  for  medi- 
cal Kiuclenis,  but.  notwithstanding  it.s  fame,  Sprengel  and 
Ualler  both  declare  that  it  contaiiii  nothing  oH^nal.  The 
Al-Mansor  to  whom  the  work  is  deiiirated  has  by  some 
been  supposed  to  be  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  who  lived  above 
two  centuries  before  the  time  of  Rhazes,  by  others  a  prince 
of  Co>devo«  who  iiTed  long  after.  Rbues  himself  solves 
the  dttBouhy.  and  taya  {MUitMar,  Pt<Jog.,  pag.  78.  b. 
ed.  Venet.,  1500)  that  ho  wa.i  a  prince  of  lChoras!.;»n  (do- 
mtno  CoraMcfm),  and  nephew  of  the  caliph  Mokta-si,  named 
Al  Moiiw'iur  Ibn  Ish.ic  Ibn  Israel  Ibn  Ahmed.  Tfj  ■ 
whole  of  the  Arabic  original  of  this  work  has  never 
keen  published,  but  a  small  extract  (lib.  ix.,  cap.  7)  is 
inaarted,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  Reiske's  '  Opusc.  Med. 
ex  Honiment.  Arab.,'  p.  70.  sq.  The  first  Latin  translation 
was  published  wilk  leveral  otker  of  kia  amaliar  worki.  He* 
diol.,  1481,  fot,  in  b1aek<lettar;  tke  last  edition  eame  ont  at 
Basel.  154'!,  fol.  There  are  also  several  other  works  that 
have  been  published  with  the  'Liber  ad  AUnaoaorem,'  t.g. 


'Liber  DiTiSiouum,*  •  Aphorismi,'  '  Dc  Junctuna,' '  Arjti 
dolarium,'  '  De  Morbis  Infantum.'  '  Introductio  in  Mediei 
nam,' '  L>e  Calculo  Henum  et  Vesica,' '  Do  Facultatibna 
Partium  Animalium.'  &e.  None  of  tkaae  little  vwks  oon- 
tainanylkincof  much  importanoeii 
RH K A.  (Ornithology  )  [SnamtomDS^ 
RHR'GIUM  (in  Greek,  Rheginn.  P^^iov).  now  Reggio. 
one  of  the  ohlesl  Greek  towns  in  lialy,  is  situated  on  the 
Frotura  Siculum,  or  strait  which  divides  IiLily  from  Sicily. 
Rhegium  was  a  colony  of  the  Chalcidians.  w  ho  were  joioed 
by  a  party  of  Messenian  emigrants  who  left  their  countrv 
during  the  (irstquarrel  between  Messene  and  Sparta,  in  oon* 
sequence  of  the  affair  of  Limne.  (Strabo.  p.  Xft7.)  Ita 
name  Rhcgion  ia  said  to  bo  derived  from  a  Graait  verb 
i^ii-i-vv  fu)  which  means  to  tear  or  rend  aaondor,  from  a 
tradiiion  of  a  physical  convulsion  by  which  Sicily  became 
detached  from  the  continent  of  Italy.  (Slmb.,  p.  258.) 
Both  the  town  and  the  name  probably  cxiNted  previous  to 
the  eatabliahraent  of  the  Chaicidian  colony,  as  Diodortts 
and  otkor  antiont  writeia  plaee  ita  fBmdation  in  tba  Beniie 
times. 

After  tke  takbis  of  Itkome^  and  tke  end  of  tke  fbit 

Messenian  war,  a  Iresh  colony  of  Mcssenisns,  led  by  Alci- 
dama!«.  <tettled  at  Rhegium  about  723  b.c.  :  und  after  the  cap- 
tur.'  jf  Eira,  a  third  party  of  Messenian  emigrants,  led  by 
lwos<)ns  of  Aristomenes,  joined  their  countrymen  at  Roe- 
gium,  which  became  a  very  populous  and  flourishing  city, 
and  extended  its  dominion  over  otker  towns  and  districts. 
Charondas  of  Catana  is  said  to  kava.  eompiiad  a  code  of 
ktwa  Ibr  RkagtnnB.  The  government  appoaw  to  kavo  bean 
a  kind  of  open  arntocracy,  which,  aoeordiiif  to  aomo  ao' 
counts,  was  vested  in  one  thousand  of  the  cititens. 

About  '194  B.C.,  Anaxilaus,  a  citiien  of  Rheirium.  of  a 
McsAenian  family,  usurped  the  supremo  power.  He  took  the 
town  of  Zancle  on  the  opposiie  side  of  the  stmit,  and  ooionised 
it  with  his  Messenian  countrymen,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Messana.  [MaaaKWiA.1  Tko  poet  Sinonidea  eompoead  a 
poem  on  iko  oeeaaion  or  Anaxiknia  kanns  gained  tke  priaa 
at  the  Olympic  Games  with  his  mules.  Anaxilaus  married 
a  daughter  of  Therillus,  tyrant  of  Himera.  who,  being  after- 
wards defeated  by  Therun  of  Agn^entum,  took  refuge  at 
Larihaf^e.  Anaxilaus  and  TberiUus  invited  the  Cartbagi' 
niaiis  to  tho  flrst  invasion  of  Sicily  (480  B.C.),  which  was 
defeated  by  Gclon  of  Syracuse.  Anaxilaus  died  shortly 
after,  and  his  sons  were  bubsequently  driven  away  froin 
both  Moaaanaaad  Riieguun.  The  towoa  then  beeaaM  indo- 
pendent  of  eaeb  otkor,  ont  remained  allied  by  tke  tiea  of  a 
j  common  onir.",  an  !  both  joined  the  leagi;c  i  f  Nnxr.; 
Leonlini,  Catana,  and  other  towns  of  Sicily,  jI  L;i.i.cidian 
origin,  against  Syracusi  ;itMl  ihe  other  Dorian  cities.  This 
contort Ibd  to  the  first  Athenian  expedition  (427  n.c  ),  which 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  allies.   The  harbuur  uf  Rhe- 

Sium  bocane  the  station  of  tho  Athenian  fleet,  and  llw 
Lhegini  joined  the  Atkenian  Ibreee.  (Thoeyd.,  iii,  86, 
88.)  After  several  desultory  combats,  tke  Sicilian  towns 
agreed  to  a  peace  among  tbemselToa,  and  the  Athenian 
forces  rcliiri  I'l  home.  Durinsj  the  second  Athenian 
exj>edition  against  Syracuse,  which  ended  so  fatally  for 
the  Athenians,  Rhegium  remained  neutral.  Afterwaids 
a  long  struggle  began  between  Rhegium  and  Dionysius 
the  cider,  tyran|  of  Syraeme,  which  terminated  with  tke 
ruin  of  Rnegiunb  Dion«aiiii»  wiakiitg  to  atraiigtlMn 
kimaelf  by  alUaneo  witk  the  Greek  diieo  of  Italy  ffir  kis 
impending  contest  against  Carthage,  sent  to  ask  one  of  the 
maidens  uf  Rhegium  for  a  wife.  The  Rhegians,  imtaied 
against  Dionysius  for  his  treatment  of  Na.vus  ami  Cataua. 
the  citisens  of  which  he  had  driven  away,  and  sold  many 
as  slaves,  replied  that  tiiey  could  only  give  him  the  daugh- 
ter of  ihetr  public  executioner.  Dionysius  then  applied  to 
the  Locruna,  who  gave  him  in  marriage  Doris,  daughter  of 
one  of  their  chief  citizens,  and  ftona  tbat  time  he  Towod 
vengeance  against  Rhegium.  After  having  deAiMd 
the  Cai  thaginians,  he  sailed  from  Syracuse  with  100  galleys 
and  a  large  body  of  men,  which  he  landed  near  Rhearium. 
1  liey  scaled  the  wal'.s,  and  were  near  taking  possession  of  the 
town,  wlwn  a  fire  broke  out,  and  compelled  them  to  retue. 
A  new  expedition  from  Carthago  against  Syracuse  obliged 
Dionysius  to  leave  Rhegium  in  peace  for  a  time.  Having 
again  defeated  the  Cuthaginians*  Dionysius  equipped  a 
fleet  of  ISO  gall^  with  an  army  of  fiwt  aud  1000 

kerse,  with  which  he  landed  near  Loeris,  and  then  ravaged 
the  territory  i.f  Rheyuni.  the  town's  of  Mugna  CrcBci.i 

sent  assotancc  to  Hhegiuia ;  aod  a  storm  anaiog,  m  wbKk 
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aaayof  tbo  Syracusan  thips  were  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
Dionygius  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Syracuse  (390  iic  ). 
Hw  next  year  became  aKoin  to  Italy,  besieged,  took,  and 
teln^  Caulon,  dereated  Mtamiy  of  the  Gret>k  Imhan 
citiaii  ud  «Uig*d  them  to  aepuate  thenaelvM  ftom  &be- 
(him.  vUoh  he  besieged  ngain  in  the  MIoiringyMr  with  a 
largo  force.  TUe  Rbea;ians  iLade  a  bra%'e  resi^tanrc,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  surrender  through  famine  (3S7  h  c  ). 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  found  lioad  ;  fifU'cii  thousiuid 
of  the  remainder  were  sent  to  Syraruse  as  slaves  ;  !u>iue  of 
tbe  wealtbiest  ransomed  themselves.  Python,  their  com- 
mander, «aa  put  to  a  cruel  death  with  all  hit  family  by 
DtonjFtini,  woo  rued  the  walls  of  Rh^'an,  and  <riiligea 
the  neighbouring  towM  of  Magna  Orseia  lo  pay  allegianea 
to  him.  Under  hb  aueeesMr,  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
Rbegiura  recovered  its  indepentlcnre,  and  ,rradunlly  sume 
part  of  Its  former  prosperity.  Afier  tlie  exjjulsiuii  of  Dio- 
nysius the  Younger  from  Syracu>e,  and  the  death  of  Timo- 
leon,  Rhegium  was  again  besieged  by  tbe  Syraciuaoi, 
when  Agatboeles,  himself  an  exile  from  SyrieuMb  cama  to 
tl»  aMietanoa  with  a  party  of  bi«  emigrant  countrymen,  and 
obliged  the  bedegen  to  raiae  the  tiege  (317  B.C.K  After 
the  death  of  .A^athock-ft,  bis  numiTou->  Campanian  mer- 
renaries,  whu  were  called  MLimcrtineg,  being diamiMad from 
the  Syracusan  M-rvu-e.  t(i<jk  po^se^iun  "f  MlMiawa^ and  of  all 
ihe  property  of  the  former  inhabitaals. 

Not  many  years  after,  while  Fjirrhua  was  waging  war  in 
South  Italy  and  Sicily,  Rbegium  applied  to  Roma  Ibr  aa> 
distance.  The  Romana  aent  a  body  of  4000  men,  raiaed 
m  the  Latin  colonies  in  Campania.  Theee  auxiliaries, 
finding  themselves  far  from  Rome,  broke  through  all  the 
restraints  of  diicipline,  and  lisint^  aj^aiiist  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants whom  they  luil  been  ^eiit  lu  protect,  killed  roo«>t 
of  the  men,  totik  possession  of  their  hou»>e»  and  property, 
and  appropriated  their  wives  and  daughters  to  themselves. 
After  ua  final  retirement  of  Pyrrhus  ^om  Italy,  thaRoaian 
•nato  aent  the  eooatil  Genudua  Clepaina  witli  an  amy 
to  pmriA  the  traitois.  TbeOampanfamt  defended  them- 
iwlves  obstinately,  and  wImo  at  \n>\  they  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, they  were  reduced  to  a  fen  hundreds,  who  wi  lo  all 
put  to  death  about  270  BC.  This  happened  shortly  before 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Puoic  war.  The  surviving  ciiizen.H 
of  Rbegium  were  reatored  to  their  houses  and  property,  and 
to  their  municipal  indaipendeBco  under  the  protection  of 
Rome.  Rbegium  reeovwed  ito  prosperity,  and  was  a  place 
of  importance  to  Rome  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood  to 
Sicily.  The  Aquilian  road  terminated  at  Rhegium.  The 
town  wa%  altnosl  dt-slroyed  by  an  i-arthciuako  just  before  the 
breaking  out  uf  the  Mais:an  war.  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
Khegium,  Tarentum,  and  Neapolis  were  the  only  towns  of 
tbe  numerous  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  that  retained  tbe 
Greek  hinguage,  manners,  and  cuslom.->.    (Strabo,  p.  2S3.) 

After  tM  Cul  of  the  Weatera  empire.  Rhegium  remained 
Nbfeet  to  the  Eastern  emperors,  and  its  arehlHsbop  wea 
metropolitan  of  the  whole  country  of  the  Bruttii  The 
Saracens  fiora  Sicily  took  possession  of  RheKiutu.  and 
planted  a  number  of  date  trees  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  few 
of  which  have  perpetuated  themselves  to  our  times.  (Swin* 
bnroe,  Traoti$  in  the  Two  SieiYtM.) 

Rb^iam  waa  token  bjr  the  Nonnant  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, sioee  wMeh  time  it  has  always  been  a  part  of  the 
kinidom  of  the  Two  Sieiliee. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Re^io  was  sacked  three  times 
the  Turks,  in  1543  by  Baibarossa.  agam  in  1508,  and 
lastly  in  1593.  Tbe  great  earthquake  of  Calabria,  in  1763, 
completely  ruined  the  town  of  Regain;  not  a  single  build- 
in;;  remainod  entire.  Reggio  has  been  since  rebuilt  on  a 
regular  plan;  itapreada  along  the  declivity  of  a  bill  down  to 
tbema.  Avid*  atnal,  called  La  Marina,  runs  along  the 
M»ehaN,aad  another  atreet.  parallel  to  it,  runs  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  is  intersected  at  n^lit  uuuIoh  by 
nirioQs  streets.  The  view  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Mc^siiu 
and  it«  verdant  hills,  backed  uy  the  huge  mass  of  ^liina,  is 
truly  magnifloent.  The  Apennines  near  Reggio  are  rugged 
and  bara^  hvt  Ihe  plain  around  Reggio  is  extremely  fertile, 
ud  tbe  ground  ts  very  valuable,  most  of  it  beins  lam  out  in 
orange  and  lemon  plantationi.  TheextradingOT  an  esaence 
ftom  tbe  rind  of  tbe  orange  and  lemon,  and  tbe  rearing  of 
tilk-worma,  constitute  important  branches  of  industry. 
Regs{io  is  a  great  nursery  of  orai>ge  and  Wmon  plants  for 
all  parts  of  tbe  kingdom.  The  climate  is  tcniperaEo,  and 
tbe  utmospheie  remarkably  pure.  The  population  of  Re^^gio 
vnouQU  to  vmAg  iQfiW,  The  inhabitanto  are  lively  and 


sociable,  and  are  mostly  in  easy  circumstances;  ihe 
are  good-luukm^;,  and  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  ' 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplee.  [PftiatWA  J 

The  antient  port  no  longer  esfatik  The  amall  eraft  of 
modern  Reigto  aaehor  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
oppoaito  the  village  of  Protimele.  R^gio  is  about  eight 
miWimilk^torMeHin. 
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RHE1M8.  [RBim.] 

RHEINPROVINZ.  The  province  of  the  Rhine  U  some- 
times called  Rhcinprouseen,  or  Rhenish  Prussia,  iliouph  this 
latter  name  is  mure  generally  understood  to  include  the  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia.  It  lies  between 49°  10' and  51"  55'N. 
lat.,  and  between  5°  ii'  and  8°  E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  both 
•idea  of  the  Rhine,  and  oompriaea  the  gnad-diwhy  of  tiie 
Lower  Rhine,  and  tbe  duehieaer  Jnliefik  Oevea,  and  Beig. 
It  waa  formerly  divided  into  two  provinces,  tbe  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine.  It  contains  the  Ave  governmenu  of  Colo((ne. 
Diis&cldorf,  Coblenz, Treves,  and  Aachen  (Aix  la  Chapelle). 
Except  the  circle  of  Wet/lur,  which  is  encompassied  by 
Nassau,  Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  Hesse-Cassel,  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Westphalia,  on  the  east  by  Nassau  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  south  by  France^  and  tf  the  1e^ 
ritoriea  belongiim  to  Bavaria..  8iu(e*Ci4Mif»  aad  IIimd 
Homborg,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  RUnOb  and  on  the  waat 
by  the  ffrand-daebyof  Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and  the  Ne> 
tt^erlands.  Tbe  area  is  10,230  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 2,473. 72.i  inhabitants,  or  nearly  '242  to  a  square  raile. 

The  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  parts  of  the  province 
are  mountainous. 

The  Hundsiiicken.  which  eitenda  between  the  MoaeUa^ 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Nahe.  ftma  the  wail  aide  of  tbe  talloy 
of  tbe  Rhine  and  the  eaal  aide  of  the  vdtoy  of  the  Moselle, 
and  is  connected  on  tbe  sooth  vrith  the  VoMoa.  lu  higbeat 
point,  within  the  province,  is  in  the  SoOAinH^  which ia  St IC 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tlic  Eifel,  which  is  a  wild  and  partly  very  sterile  chain, 
is  a  continuation  of  tbe  Ardennes,  and  extonda  hoM 
Luzemhuif,  the  HMaUe^  and  the  Rhine.  In 

The  Weeterwald  ia  a  mde  ehein,  which  Hlrawlie  ahowa 

many  traces  of  volcanic  action.  Thu-  most  interesting  part 
of  it  is  that  called  tbe  Siebengebirge  near  iionn;  some 
parts  of  this  chain  are  ftoa  isttio  14(N»  fbal  •bvaa  iha 

level  of  the  sea. 

Tbe  principal  riven  are  the  RMnMhellowille,  and  the 
Lippe,  which  are  navigable;  tbe  many  aaaUer  •ireama, 
most  of  wbicli  Ml  into  the  Rhine,  are  either  not  navigable 
or  only  by  very  tmall  vessels.  There  are  only  two  incon- 
siderable lakes  in  tbe  province.  The  climate  is  temperate ; 
the  air  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  pure  and  healthy; 
on  the  left  side  damp  fogs  are  more  frequent,  especially  in 
the  north-west  part,  where  thme  are  many  marafaM;  on 
tbe  mounuins  it  is  cold.  The  natnral  proauettona  of  tbia 
province  afe  equally  nuawroan  and  valuable.  The  higher 
paruof  the  monBtoiaaameiowoed  with  nobtolbreata.andthe 
declfvitiea  are  eoverad  wiik  vinayarda.  The  mineral  king- 
dom yields  silver,  iron,  cofngr>  lead,  calamine,  marhh',  slate, 
frcesloiic,  tnillstones*.  basalt,  porphyry,  alum,  niangunese, 
sulphur,  coals,  and  salt.  Where  iheixuiniry  slopes  to  the 
Rhine  there  are  productive  oom-fields  and  nch  pastures; 
between  the  mouniaina  thare ,  -  -  - 
hemp,  hope,  and  lobaeee  are 


prodnee  of  every  Itind  are  eiltivaied 

Game  is  plentifliL  and 


•re  fcrtile  valleya.  where  tlax, 
grawa*  aad  fruit  and  garden 
wltivaiedin  matabwndanaau 


aU  Uto  domeMin  talMla  m  hied  in 

sufficient  number. 

But  the  great  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  province  ia 
the  Rhine,  which,  from  its  junction  with  the  Nahe  to  tbe 
village  of  Hochheim  on  us  right  bank,  forms  tbe  natural 
boui^aiy  between  the  duohf  of  Naaaaa  aad  the  got'eomenl 
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of  CJoMcni;  it  \hrn  travorsrs  the  governments  of  Colopno 
and  Du8*eld:jrf,  ami  leaves  iho  Prussian  territory  ut  Sclien- 
kenschanz,  u](p  is.te  tho  Dutch  village  of  Lobilh,  having; 
passed  through  this  province  as  one  undtvidi^  stream 
for  180  miles.  On  the  banks  are  many  vestiges  of  Ro- 
nui  worlu  and  ruin*  of  oaitlea  of  the  middlo  ages.  The 
•mall  riran  and  atieanw  an  applied  to  turn  mills  and 
to  work  maanlltttarinK  naeliuicrf  of  «verjr  kind;  for 
this,  say*  Haaiatt.  ia  tM  moat  inviHtirwii*  (ia  maDafu> 
nrii  L>  I  rovincenolinilyof  Uia  Pnmiu monaieby  but  of 
all  Genu  any. 

It  is  perhaps  not  un»uitahle/ says  Nemmich, '  to  call 
fde  duchy  of  Boig  an  England  in  miniature;  we  find  m 
it  a  Manchester,  a  Leads,  a  Sheffield,  a  Spitalfldda,  a  Bir- 
mingbam.'  ]Tbia  ma  vritten  above  twenty  years  ago.  and 
tbo  eontpanwHi  h  now  svan  more  appropriate.  [JottCH' 
Cr.F.vg-BKBO.]  The  trade  of  the  province  is  very  exten- 
sive. The  numerous  manufactures  are  particularly  de- 
scribed ill  till-  articles  oti  the  several  towns.  [Aix-la- 
Chapkli.k  ;  B.vuMEN ;  Dtisskldorf:  Elbehfild,  Sic  ] 
With  regiird  to  religion,  about  1,S30,000  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 6 1U,000  Lutherans  and  Caivinms,  2000  Mennonites, 
and  30,000  Jewa.  There  are  2346  Honinn  Catholic  and 
880  Fcotottaatolamaiataiyiokooli,  49  mixed  acbooli,aiid  SO 
Jowkh  lebooli. 

(Dieterici,  Stnfi^'i ^^-hf  IMicriticht,  Stc,  Haiiscll ; 

Stein  ;  Horschelmann  ,  IVeimar  Almanack,  1840 ;  Sciilieben, 
(Jemiilde  d&r  Preusfrisrhm  Monarchie ;  Mayer,  BntrHgtttw 
Statittik  der  Konislick-Preuttitchen  Rheinlande. ) 

RHSIN'HESSEN  (that  is.  Rhenish  Hesse)  is  one  of  the 
five  provinces  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  It 
>a  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nassau,  on  tbe  north-eai^t  and 
oast  bjr  tho  pnmooa  of  olarkaiibais  (aapaiatad  however 
from  both  by  tbe  Rhtaia),  on  tbe  aoudi  and  aottth««est  by 
Bavaria,  and  on  the  west  by  Rhenish  Prusbia.  It  forms 
one  connected  whole ;  only  two  coTOmune*.  Kastel  and  Kor- 
theim,  being  on  the  right  I  jnk  i  f  the  Rhine  opposite  to 
Mainz.  Tiie  surface  is  undulating,  alternating  wuh  hills, 
vallojB,  and  small  plains.  It  is  a  hilly  hut  not  a  niountain- 
oua  country;  the  Roehus,  or  UeaaolsbiirK,  near  BiDKen«  » 
but  a  great  bill,  being  only  7S8  Flaria  ftet  above  tbe  ftUne. 
Nearly  four-fiftbs  of  tbe  aottQby  are  arable  land,  one 
twenty-fiAh  pasture,  almost  one-flfteenth  vineyards,  and 
leas  than  one  twenty-eighth  forests.  The  principal 
river*  are  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  the  Nalie,  besides 
winch  there  are  several  smaller  streams  that  rise  in  tho 
Votees  or  in  Mont  Tonnerre.  Tbe  soil  is  light,  and  on 
the  Dank  of  the  Rhine  sandy,  but  it  is  everywhere  ex* 
tmdiely  fiKtiK  and  the  elimato  is  to  mild  that  tbe  country 
is  sometuBoa  ca&ad  tbe  Wonoegau  (that  Is,  die  deUcious 
valley).  The  natural  productions  are  oats,  spelt,  barley, 
rye,  and  millet  (of  all  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  considerable  quantities  are  exported), 
flax,  tobacco,  and  potatoes  in  great  abundance.  The  culti- 
vation of  fruit  is  very  general;  all  the  roads  are  bordered 
with  fruit-trees.  Some  of  the  wines  are  of  excellent  qiia- 
lity;  the  quantity  produced  in  ordinary  years  is  very 
oonsjdoraMoi  Ibe  fbiasta  do  not  yield  sufficiont  timber  for 
borne  eonsamption.  <kmi.  swine,  and  poultry  are  nu- 
merous; but  there  are  scarcely  any  sheep;  most  of  the 
oxen  are  employed  in  agriculture.  There  are  only  a  few 
!  1. 11. ufactures,  which  are  chiefly  of  linen,  cotton,  I  icaiher. 
The  province  has  a  very  active  and  proBtablc  export  trade 
in  its  own  productions,  and  a  good  transit  and  commission 
trade.  The  foUowiag  statement  is  from  the  Weimar  Al> 
maiMefcrl840:  'Ana  OSO  square  miles.  Population  (census 
of  1838)  206,900;  the  annual  increase  is  estipiated  at 
7500.  Religion  (in  1832):  Evangelical,  87,695;  Roman 
Cuthulic8.  93.764;  Moravians,  871  ;  Je«%7S07.  Pkinoipal 
towns:  Kincen;  Maine;  Worms.' 

RllEINGAU,  THE.  is  a  valley  six  leagues  in  length 
and  two  leagues  in  breadth,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Hohe.  and  extending  from  Bibe- 
iseb  to  below  Rudesfaeim.  It  is  finrned  by  the  Rbeingau|Be- 
birge,  begins  at  tbe  village  of  Nieder>Walltif  below  Mainz, 
ana  ends  at  the  village  of  Lorrich.  It  contains  about 
30,0()U  mhabltautj^.  and  tlie  principal  town  is  Ellfeld.  This 
valley  is  protected  on  the  north  by  the  Taunus  chain  of 
mountains,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  and 
especially  as  producing  tho  finest  Rhenish  wines.  With 
ragard  to  tbe  cultivatbn  of  the  vine,  u  is  divided  into  tbe 
upper  and  the  lower  districts,  that  is,  tbe  villBgoa  am  iho 
haghtaaoid  those  on  the  banks  of  Ibe  riven.  The  otmigpsfc 


w^ines  are  produced  on  the  highest  eminences;  the  most 
wholesome  in  tho  middle  region ;  the  wines  of  the  valley 
are  not  .so  soon  fit  for  use.  The  best  wines  arc  the  Niexen- 
stein,  tbe  JobaDaisberg,  the  Rudesheim.  and  the  Biberach. 
That  of  Hocbheim  (bock)  is  gonerallv  reckoned  among 
the  wines  of  the  Rheingau,  though  Hocbheim  is  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  valley  as  above  described.  Much 
fruit  is  cultivated  ott  the  moantains.  At  a  diatanee  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rbine  there  are  eonsideiabte  farests. 

RHENA'NUS.  BEATUS.  was  born  in  1485.  at 
Schlctt-tadt  in  Akace.  His  father,  though  originally  a  but- 
cher of  Rheinach  (whence  the  name  Rlienaiuis),  was  a  man 
ofcotuiderable  property,  and  gave  his  son  the  best  cducaliuu 
that  could  be  had  in  those  times.  After  the  boy  had 
ftniibed  his  elementary  education,  his  father  sent  him  to 
Paris,  whore  he  studied  philosophy  and  anticnt  literature. 
From  Paris  he  went  to  Strasbuig  and  Basel. and  in  the  lat- 
ter place  he  formed  an  intimate  (Hendship  with  Erasmus  and 
Gclcnius.  During  his  residence  at  Paris  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  the  learned  printer  H.  Stephens,  and 
he  occupied  himsel f  in  a  similar  manner  IQ  ths  psintiDg 
establishment  of  Froben  at  Bai»el. 

In  1520  his  fatherdied,  and  left  himall  his  property :  but 
altbongh  Rhenanus  retired  to  Seblett»tadl,be  continued  bis 
fkvourite  study  of  tbe  antiento  with  tbe  same  seal;  and  in 
order  not  to  be  disturbed,  ho  requested  and  obtained  from 
the  omperor  Charles  V.  an  exemption  from  all  publio 
offices.  lie  had  always  objected  to  marryinK.  but  at  last 
his  friends  prevailed  upon  hiia.  and  at  the  advanced  age  of 
61  he  married.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  attacked 
by  a  disease,  from  which  ho  sought  relief  in  the  baths  of 
Baden,  but  as  they  only  increased  his  »ufrcrings.beretnmed 
home,  and  on  his  way  thither  be  died,  at  Strashnqc,  on  tbe 
20ih  of  May,  1 547.  Bis  body  was  carried  to  bis  native  (dao^ 
and  buried  there. 

Rhenanus  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  tbe  editur  of  many  an- 
tient  authors,  on  whom  he  bestowed  great  care,  with  the 
view  of  giving  a  correct  text.  Tbe  following  is  a  chronolo- 
gical list  of  most  of  hiseditigns  :  — 

•  QuintusCuctius.' Basel,  1517 ;  •H^musTyrios.'  Basel. 
1519  ;  '  Tenelas  Pisterenlus,'  Basel,  1820  (this  is  the  editie 
princeps  of  that  historian) ;  *  Tertulliani  Opera,'  Basel.  15SI ; 
'  Auctnres  Hisionaj  Ecclesiastic»,*  containing  Eusebius, 
Pamphilus,  Nicephorus. Theodoiet.  Sec  ,  1 6 J3-25  (reprinted 
at  Paris  in  1541);  'Plinius,  Histona  Naturalis,*  Basel. 
1526 ;  •  Procopius  Cfpsaricnsis,  De  Rcl)u>  Gothoruro,"  Basel, 
1531:  'Tacitus.'  Basel,  153.1;  reprinted  in  1444;  *  Livii 
I>ecade8  Tres,'  Basel,  1535. 

Among  the  ordinal  works  of  Rbenanos  ve  near  mention 
— '  Praefatio  in  Marsilii  1>efensionem  Pkeis  pro  LudovicoIV. 
Imperatore,  adversus  iniquas  EccU-siasticorum  Usurps- 
tiones,'  Basel,  1522.  This  work  was  published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Licentius  Eiiangelus,  sacerdos.  '  lllyrici 
provinciarum  utrique  Imperio  cum  Romano  turn  Consianti- 
nopolitano  servientis  Dcscriptio,'  published  at  Paris  in  160  2, 
toge^r  with  Uie  '  Nolilia  dignitatum  imperii  Romuiu.' 
'KMmm  Germanieamm,'  libri  iii.,  Basel,  1^31:  this  work 
has  often  been  reprinted.  The  edition  of  Sturm  CBmel, 
1551)  contains  a  good  Life  of  Rhenanus.  He  also  translated 
several  works  from  the  Greek  into  I^atin,  such  as  some  works 
of  8.  Gregorius  Nazianzenus,  part  of  the  writings  of  Ori- 
gencs,  in  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  isic. 
RHESCU'PORIS.  [Thrace.] 
RHESUS  MONKEY,  a  species  of  Simiadm,  placed  by 
Cnvier  and  others  amom  tbe  Maeaqwst.  [Macacub-] 

D«««ft>?ft*ott.— Oreyisb  with  a  yellowish  tint  on  the  head 
and  rump,  and  sometimes  over  the  whole  beak;  fiwe  flcsh/- 
colour ;  tail  reaching  beyond  the  hough. 
Locality,  Bengal. 

RIIE'tlCUS.  The  real  name  of  this  individual  was 
George  Joachim.  He  wa<  born  February  16,  1514,  atFeld- 
kirch.  n  jsmnll  town  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Lake  0>n- 
slauce,  and  was  sumamed  Rheticus  from  tbe  circumstarce 
of  this  part  of  Uie  Tyrol  having  been  anUenlly  inhabited  by 
tbe  RbflBti.  When  twenty^tbTee  years  eld  be  was  appointed 
professor  of  elementary  mathematics  in  tlie  university  of 
Wittenberg,  the  iiigher  chair  being  at  that  time  filled  by 
Reinholtl ;  but  after  teaching  therewith  s-.me  rcpuie  for 
about  two  years,  he  relinquished  his  appointiuvut  in  order 
to  become  tho  disciple  and  assistant  of  Copernicus,  whose 
doctrines  be  advocated  with  much  zeal  and  personal  risk. 
Hia  ietterto  Schoner.  entitled  '  Narratio  de  Libns  Revolu- 
tionuit  Cofomiiei,'  whaeein  ho  endaavonied  to  shev  that 
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the  rotation  of  th«  earth  about  tbu  &u a  i»  not  a  mere  pro- 
bablethypothesis.  as  Copernicus  Imd  thought  fit  to  announre 
ir,  but  an  incont««ulile  truth,  aod  asssfirti,  that  if  Amtotle 
hirasielf  were  liviDg.  be  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  his 
error,  excited  agaiiut  bim  th«  ill-will  of  the  loading  advo- 
cates of  tbe  Itolentie  qfttsm.  This  letter  •{^mtmI  in 
1540,  Danzig.  4to.;  was  reprinted  tbe  following  year  at 
9aam\.  and  appended  to  the  work  of  Copemieas.  *  Ue  Revo- 
lutionibiis,'  Basel,  1566;  and  to  Kepler's'  Prodromus  Dis- 
sertat.,'  Tiibing.,  1596.  He  resumed  hia  professorship  in 
]54l-'2:  and  in  the  latter  year  were  published  his  '  Ora- 
tionw  de  Astronomii,  Geographia,  et  Phy.-iia.'  Niirnb.  Ue 
•ttbaequently  visited  different  parts  of  Germ  any,  taught  for 
■oBs  tirna  tt  Leipsig,  and  diva  of  ufOfiinj  at  CMb»u»  in 
tbenortii  «r  Hungary,  4th  Deeember,  1576.  (Zedlw.) 

Rbeticus  has  left  an  indisputable  proof  of  extraordinary 
industry  and  devotedness  to  science  ia  a  posthumous  work, 
entitled  '  Opus  Palalinum  de  Triangulis  i  6eorgio-Joa- 
cbimo-Rhetico  ccBptutn,  L.  Valenlinus  Otho.  principis 
palatini  Frederiei  IV^  electoris  roathematicus  consum- 
inavit,  NtOttadii  in  Palatinatu.'  1596,  fol.  The  least 
rupoitant  pvt  of  this  work  is  tbe  introductoiy  traatiM  on 
Trigonoinetr}-,  in  nine  books,  of  which  tbe  first  four,  relat- 
ing to  right-angled  triangles,  were  written  by  Rheticus.  and 
the  other  five,  on  oblique  triangles,  by  bis  pupil  Oiho.  They 
comprise  four  hundr»3d  and  eighty-one  folio  pages,  wliich, 
observes  Delambie.  imylil  be  compressed  into  ten. 

As  authors,  Delambie  declare!)  that  Rheticus  and  Otho 
tr«ra  tin  nott  prolix  and  obscure  that  he  had  ever  met 

with.  After  tbe  iniiodaolory  trmtite  fullowa  •  table  of 
tines,  coiinM,  tangmti.  eotengenta,  Moenta.  end  eoweants. 

to  every  ten  seconds  of  tlie  quadrant,  and  to  a  radius  of 
IO,000,UOO.OOO.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  extensive  table, 
which  must  have  been  (it  i m  limablo  value  to  the  a.stro- 
nomer,  was  the  wiwk  of  Rheticus,  though  the  contrary 
might  be  inferred  from  tbe  statements  of  Montucla  and 
lAbwidw.  Tbe  sines  were  originally  computed  by  bim  to 
fifteen  pleeee  of  figures,  and  were  coixeot  to  the  firarteenth. 
a*  WW  sbown  hr  M.  Prony,  in  the  flftb  volume  of  tbe 
'M^moires  de  I'lnstitut;*  but  only  the  first  ten  were  in- 
."■eried  in  the  "  Opus  Palutinum.'  The  t  il  lr  ^f  tangents  and 
M-cants  was  not  quite  complete  when  Riicticus  died.  Those 
which  wore  wanting;  were  added  by  Otho.  The  whole  were 
computed  to  ten  places  of  figures,  of  which  only  the  first 
ei|{ht  could  be  relied  on.  Pitisous  subsequently  computed 
the  tan^to  end  aeaeniies  tu  u  eleven  piacei  of  flgima 
(MontaeUt  tmy*  nxteen),  whieh,  with  the  reel  of  the  tabk  of 
Rheticus,  he  published  in  161S» under  the  title  or*Tho- 

saurus  Mathematicus.' 

It  IS  to  the  labours  of  Pitiscus  that  Montucla  ascribes 
most  prai»o.  UMtguatmg  them  '  the  most  remarkable  mo- 
nument of  human  patience,  tbe  more  meritorious  it  was 
accompanied  by  so  little  glory,'  which,  obsores  Delambre. 
«ould  be  true  if  the  name  of  Rbeticus  were  Mibatituted  for 
tlwt  of  Pitieeua*  wbom  he  considers  to  bsTO  been  Utile  more 
than  the  edtfor  of  tbe  '  Thesaurus  Mslhematicua.*  (See  tbe 
Attronomie  Modeme,  'iu,  p.  34.)  Tlie  only  terms  employed 
in  the  '  Opus  Palatinum '  to  express  the  several  functions 
of  an  arc,  are  base,  perpendicular,  and  hypothenuso;  the 
terms  lun^ent  and  secant  had  not  then  been  introduced, 
and  tbe  appllation  tine,  wbiob  hod  been  generally  em- 
ployed bj  MiiUer  end  othaiVp  mn  ngeoted  by  RbetjeiM. 
The  eonatmction  of  tbe  eanen  is  undentood  to  have  eom* 
menced  in  the  year  1510. 

Rh<;ticus  had  intended  to  ])ubli)ih  two  treatises  in  German 
on  a.stronumy  and  philo^ophy  f^cncrally,  and  had  announced 
a  work  on  chemistry,  in  seven  books,  none  of  whicb  have 
appeared.  In  these  bb  ehief  aim  was  to  ohetiih  hypothtwis, 
aod  to  met  exclusively  on  obaervatiolu 

(Zodler,  Omget  Univertal  tMaeon,  ziv.  8lf;  KstMT. 
Getchichie  der  MathetmUik,  i.  561-2;  Delambre.  Attron. 
Mod^  ii.  1-25;  Weiss,  Biog.  Univ.,  art.  'Joachim;'  see 
also  Adani  Vit.  Philot.  Germ. ;  and  Vossius,  Dt  Mathem.) 

RHETORIC  (p»rr«purij)  is  a  Greek  won.'  of  similar  im- 
fMjrt  to  the  Latin  oratory;  but  a  rhetorician  is  a  teacher  of 
or  wnter  on  oratory,  and  an  orator  is  one  wbo  praelites  the 
art :  Demosthcne^s  wasan  ontor,  Aristotle  vaa  •  riieiorieiaa* 
aod  CicvTO  was  both. 

English  tvrilers,  in  treating  of  rbetoiie,  appear  generally 
to  Consider  it  tbe  same  as  oratory,  and  perhaps  it  i.s  ditficuU 
to  make  a  distinction  between  Ihem.  Cicero'^  'Orator,'  'I>e 
Oratore,*  and'De  Claris Oraionbus,"  are  always  called  rhe- 
torical worlu.   Qainctilian  {Intl.,  ii.  14)  speaks  of  persons. 

p.c.  No.««: 


who  translated  the  Greek  word  '  rhetorice '  into  Latin  by 
'  oratoria '  and  '  oratrix but  he  objects  to  the  use  of  both 
these  words,  and  adopts  the  Greek  word,  which,  be  says, 
Cicero  himself  employed  to  designate  certain  books  (pro* 
bably  the  two  books  ']>»  Inventione')  wbieb  be  had  written 
on  this  art.  WbstQ«ittetiliaucallB*ilie<orioe' is  diseussadot 
length  under  Oxatort,  and  an  aoeount  of  Quinctilian's  work 
on  the  same  sobject  will  be  fbond  under  Quinctili an.  In 
tliL  ruinir  article  it  is  stated  that  tbe  treatise  of  \\  st  rJo 
ua  rl.t^ujuc  IS  the  oldestextant  treatise  on  this  art,  and  one  of 
the  most  \aluBble  books  preserved  from  antionl  times.  The 
prosenl  articlo  seems  to  furnish  a  suitable  occasion  for 
givin((  a  short  account  of  Aristotle's  work. 

Artslotle  begins  >y  saying  Ibat  rhetorie  is  the  «ottnte^ 
put  {/tfrhrpe^y  of  ktRie.  and  he  dainea  it  to  be  the  fbenlty 
{twafuc)  of  perceiving  on  any  given  subject  what  is  best 
adapted  to  persuade.  He  divides  rhetoric  into  three  parts- 
Persuasion  (ir»ffr«c,or  rather  -iartiQ),  I.anmiage  or  Expression 
(Xl&c),  and  Arrangement  (rit^ic).  Uis  work  consists  of  three 
books,  of  which  the  first  and  second  treat  of  persnaeioilt  and 
tbe  third  treats  of  expression  and  arrangement. 

After  ptemising  some  general  remarks  on  ifaetotiflh  be 
troau  of  persuasion  asdahved  Arom  entlq^BMnMs  {lyBv^if 
liara).  Having  stated  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  persua- 
sion, the  deliberative  Inn^XtvrutSv),  the  demonstrative 
{ivtlfuertKiv),  and  the  judicisl  (^icovurof),  and  that,  in  refer- 
ence to  each  of  these,  pcn«uasion  is  both  special  (i^iiu)  and 
gtMieral  (cmmOi  c.  3.  he  discusses  the  subject  of  speoial  par* 
suasion  in  each  kind :  touching  the  deliberative  be  inqidraa 
whether  it  be  useful, «.  4  to  8 ;  louehiug  the  damowtratiTCh 
whether  it  be  honotmble,  c  9;  touohmg  tho  judietsl, 
whether  it  he  just,  c.  10  to  1 S.  He  concludes  tbe  first  book 
by  stating  and  explaining  the  modes  of  producing  persuasion 
without  '.he  art  of  rhetoric,  c.  16. 

In  the  sticond  book  he  proceeds  to  say  tliat,  in  reference 
to  certain  questions,  special  persuasion  must  be  considered 
as  depending  on  tbe  character  of  the  speaker,  c.  1 ;  aod  on 
the  passions  of  the  hearers,  c  2  to  13 ;  as  also  on  tbe  general 
cbarseter  of  tbe  bearers,  such  as*tlieir  passions,  their  moral 
habits,  their  different  ages  and  oonditiona  in  life,  c  1 7  to 
19.  He  closes  the  di&cussion  of  special  persuasion  by  view- 
ing it  in  connection  with  questions  common  to  the  three 
kinds  of  pcrsua.sion,  such  as  possibility,  fact,  futurity,  and 
magnitude,  c.  19.  He  then  proceeds  to  persuasion  coik- 
sidered  generally  and  indefinitely,  of  whicb  be  mentions 
two  kinds,  example  (wopajky^) and  eothymenM(nfMyia|M)L 
adding  gnome  iypvfai)  as  indudod  in  enthynene,  e.  SO 

to  -26. 

He  commences  the  third  book  with  the  second  part  of 
rhuiui  .:,  !m:ijl1;. ,  L'ipression.  He  stataswhatis  necessary 
10  coniiiitute  expre.Msion,  c.  2  to  4 ;  and  describes  lis  various 
forms,  c  5  to  9.  He  treats  of  elegance  (rd  avnia),  c  10, 
1 1 :  and  represents  the  different  kinds  of  expression,  e.  12. 

Ho  then  comes  to  the  third  part  of  rhetoric,  whieh  is 
arrangement.  This,  he  says,  consists  ne^ssarily  of  two  parts, 
the  proposition  of  any  subject,  and  its  confirmation;  hut 
there  maybe  four  parts,  introduction  (wpeoi/uov),  proposition 
(wpiGtaicl,  confirmation  (iriTriv),  and  peroration  (JiriXoyoc). 
lie  concludes  the  work  by  discussinj^  these  four  parts  of 
arrangement:  introduction  c.  14, 15;  proposition, c.  16;  con- 
firmalion,  c.  17;  peroration,  c.  19. 

Aristotle's  Bhtione  is  not  only  the  best  treatise  upon  this 
subject,  but  a  model  of  profound  tbniking  and  rsnoning  for 
the  investit;ation  of  various  other  subjccLs. 

RHEUM,  agenus  of  plants  of  tiie  natural  family  of  I'o- 
ly>;oiiac«a",  of  which  the  name  is  taken  l  i  mi  the  piov  of 
Dioeoondes,  and  which  includes  the  diQereni  species  of 
plsnts  which  yield  tbe  stalks  and  root  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  rhobarb*  It  is  doubted  by  some  whether  tbe  root 
to  which  die  name  rha  and  rheon  was  applied  by  tbe  Oreelu 
was  the  same  as  that  to  which  we  now  apply  the  name  of 
rhubarb,  because  the  descriptions  of  the  former  given  by 
Dioscoridea  and  Pliny  do  not  apply  to  the  latter.  It  is  ad- 
mitted however  that  our  rhubarb  was  known  to  the  later 
Greek  physicians,  as  Alexander  of  Tralles  and  Paulus  of 
^Bgina,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Arabs  wore  well 
aeqtiainted  with  it ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  quote 
rAeon  as  tbe  Greek  syBonyne  of  tbeir  mmuuU  wbjeb  is 
rhubarb,  and  which  diey  dMcribe  as  being  of  various  kinds, 
as  Indian,  Turkish,  Chinese,  and  from  Khorassaii.  From  this  i 
It  is  probable  that  one  kind  uuiy  have  become  substituted 
for  another  as  the  communication  with  the  Eust  increased. 

Long  as  rhubarb  has  been  known,  it  is  remarkable  that 
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lb*  spoeias  of  Rheum  yielding  it  >*  J«it  uuknown;  tbts  is 
'ft  ooDae<|uenoe  of  the  best  rhubarb.  Turkey  rhubarb,  being 
nlyobtoiiMd  by  the  Roatiaiu  at  Kiacbta  from  tb«  CbiiMW. 
rhat  ctim  Ohipweinay  be  the  produee  of  ibe«aiiM,orof  a  dif* 
ferent  »pecies.  from  the  northern  bouodarietof  that  eoontry. 
Dr.  Royle,  after  reviewing  the  diir«rent  aecounta  of  the 
eommeroe  of  rhubarb,  state* : — '  This  would  bring  the  rhu- 
barb country  wiibin  96"  of  E.  lutig  ,  in  35^  of  Ni  latitude, 
that  is,  into  the  heart  of  Tibet.  As  nu  naturalist  hasTiiiled 
this  part,  and  neilfaer  Meds  nor  plants  have  been  obtained 
thence,  it  i>  as  yet  unknown  what  species  yields  this  rhubarb.' 
SieVers  bad  previoosly  said  that  bis  tnvele  bad  aatisfied 
him  that  as  yet  nobody,  that  is,  no  leiaDtUb  paraan,  has 
seen  the  true  rhubarb  plant.  The  HiraaUyan  aad  Paraian 
rhubarb*  have  alone  beeu  asoeriained. 

The  different  species  of  rhubarb  are  important  plants,  not  i 
only  on  account  of  the  roots  bein^  so  extensively  employed, 
and  so  valuable  for  their  medicinal  qualitieiblHit  also  on 
account  of  tbaatalka  of  the  leaves  being  now  so  much  em- 
ployed, ftom  tbeir  apmable  acidit^',  in  making  tarts.  &e. 

As  itif  sp-M-ii^«!  src  all  in'iipfnoiis  in  i/uM  ]mii.-,  '.jf  the  world, 
thill  )3,  frum  ;iie  southern  parts  ot  lluiii:!,  S  iberia,  Tibet, 
the  mirAi  i'  China,  and  the  Hitnulaja-,  -<>  il;^  v  may  all  i)€ 
grown  HI  the  upen  air  of  this  country,  and  several  are  culii- 
valed  on  act-ouut  of  their  stalks.  Some  al^,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Franoe,  are  cultivated  on  acaount  of  (heir  toots, 
often  for  ibe  purpoee  of  adnllecalioa.  Tbe  genua  Rbeum 
is  chaiaelerised  by  batriog;  an  inferior  petaloid  aespartile 
calyx,  into  tbe  bottom  of  wbieb  tbe  atameos,  about  nine  in 
niMober,  are  inserted ;  anthers  opening  lengthwise ;  ovary 
superior,  with  a  single  erect  ovule;  styles  three,  reflexed; 
!.ti(;(naii  peltate,  entire;  fruit  (achcnium)  llliaa  tllMBiaail, 
winged,  with  tbe  withered  calyx  at  the  base. 
Tbe  apeeiaa  wblob  an  knova  and  cnltivBted  am  die  Ibl- 

1.  R.  Smodi,  Walliob.  Anitrale  of  Don,  b  found  fat  Ku- 

maon ;  tbe  i  nnt  k  a  valuable  medicine,  though  bearing  hardly 
any  resemblaiice  lo  ibatof  tli«»bop».  Stems  much  branched, 
6  to  lif  fi-L  t  hi^,'h,  very  thick  below,  gradually  diminishing, 
and  spr^adiog  uito  large  panics,  and  there  roueh,  with 
minute  warta.  LMvaavary l«rfai«>rdate,  acute,  dull  green, 
but  little  wavy,  very  roagh,  covered  with  little  hairs. 
Mwlet  very  rough,  (brrowed,  and  Tary  mneh  naiVDvar  nt 
the  upper  than  the  lower  end.  PanklaB  terminaif  vaiyloiig. 
Flowers  blood- red,  very  sniail. 

■2.  R.Webbiiinum,  Royle.  •Illu>t.,' t  99,EmodiofMei8ner. 
found  by  Mr.  Moorcrofi  at  tlie  height  of  I -2.000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  by  Dr.  Royle  on  the  Ch«>or  Mountain. 
Rooi-leavoa  large.  long-sUlked,  latber  downy  abovob  veiny 
beneath,  margin  hairy.  Axillary  ncenietel«iatcred,tamina1, 
Ipaaieled ;  pedicels  in  threes, twice  as  abort  a«  the  ripe  f^uit 

3.  R.  spiciforme,  Royle.  *  lUust.,*  t.  78,  found  on  the 
nc  i  tl.i  i  n  face  of  the  Himalayas.  I..eaves  thick,  leatht  i  )  , 
cordiiti,  blunt,  red  and  netted  beneath,  and  covered  wiiii 
stellate  down  on  each  side.  Ptidicets  nomeroui,  clu.iiered, 
as  long  as  tbe  npe  fruit.  The  roots  are  lighter  coloured  and 
more  compact  than  tho&e  of  R.  Emodi. 

4.  R.  llu(»rerolliaanm»  Royle  (SnudbStalked  Rbubarb). 
LaavM  and  atama  eoverad  wltb  abort  pubaaeanea;  MtMbM 
deeply  furrnvrcd;  the  stipules  as  long  as  the  petioles,  and 
very  membranous;  scaleaat  the  base  yet  longer,  extremely 
thin.  and.  til  wards  the  summits,  much  torn.  This  species 
was  fiiund  by  Messrs  Moorcrofi  and  Hearsay  near  the  Niti 
Pass  in  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  112,000  feet. 

A.  R.  laucorhicum,  Pall.(nanum.ttievers ;  tauricum.Linn.). 
A  small  plant  for  tbe  genua;  the  root  iawbiteand  bmndied, 
thoui{b  aaid  to  be  equally  eOcaekms  with  tlie  be«t  sorts. 
Radicle  leaves  about  three,  short  stalked,  from  four  to  six 
inc'hos  long,  and  from  five  to  nine  broad;  smooth  on  both 
sidc.'t,  toothleited  at  tbe  edge.  Flowering  stem  about  two 
int  hes  high  whan  in  flower,  aftanmda  baoaning  tan  to 
twelve  high. 

$.  R.  riiaponticum.  Linn.  North  of  the  Caspian.  Ac- 
eording  lo  Gutbour,  eultivated  largely  near  LorienU  in  tbe 
department  of  Morbihan  in  PVanoe.  at  a  place  called  from 

th;j*.  nrriimstani  e  Rheumpole.  Leaves  roundish,  ovate, 
cui  :lai>:-,  obtuaij,  but  litile  wavy,  very  conr-ave,  even,  very 
sbu'htly  downy  on  the  under  side.  Panicles  very  compact 
and  short,  always  rounded  at  tht;  ends,  and  never  iax. 
R.  rbapontieam*  nybridwi  ci  n i  ^ 1 1 l  i  u  m,  and  hybrid  varieties 
«f  tham,  am  tba  eomman  ^dea  rhubarbs*  of  vbich  one  ia 
iaUadR.lifbridam. 
f.  ILondnhmnbliu-irlutlMibaraavLinn.).  aUaaand 


Siber  a..  Leaves  oval,  obtuse,  deep  green,  with  veins  porpte 
at  tbu  base,  often  shorter  than  the  petiole,  downy  on  each 
side  '  when  young,  looking  m  if  £roatad.  Jattola  doviqrt 
blood-rod,  semMylindrical. 

8.  R.  caspicum,  Fischer  (rbaponticum,  Ledbour).  In  the 
Altai  Mountains.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  obtuse,  cor- 
date, iuHexod  at  the  base,  thick,  very  wavy,  gloss}  on  slio 
upper  but  slightly  downy  on  the  under  side.  Petiole  pala 
green,  minutely  downy. 

9.  R.  corapactum.  Linn.  Tartary  and  China.  Leaves 
beart-^aped,  obtuse,  very  wavy,  deep-green,  thick,  quite 
smooth  on  both  sides,  guanr  an  the  upper.  Siaua  near!* 
closed  vlth  parenchyma.   Ivtiole  green. 

10.  R  crassivernium,  Fischer.  Leaves  heart-shaped* 
acuminate,  obtuse,  wavy,  bullate,  ieep  green,  quite  smooth, 

I  rather  glossy  above,  rib-,  slightly  coloured  red,  the  cenire 
ones  above  tiaif  an  inch  deep  at  the  base.  Petiole  dull  red, 
rounded,  rather  angular. 

U.  R.  nalmatum.  Linn.,  ganerallT  tiioiight  to  be  tba 
source  of  the  true  oiBeinal  rbubarb.  Near  ine  cnat  wait  of 

China.  I.pnvr:-,  riiur.r?i'!i,  ^nrdatc,  half  palfnit'c  :  ihr  !oht;*<^.  pin- 
natifld.  jeumiualc,  dfcj-  'iull  green,  not  «;iv).  but  u v.v\ eo 
and  very  much  wrinkled  un  t.ln-  i.imm.t  mi].-,  haidlv  '-.ciii i ,, .ui 
at  the  edge,  downy  on  uiu  uuder  side.  i'he  Uowexing 
stems  aro  taller  tbaii  those  of  any  other  species. 

12.  R  Ribes,  seems  to  be  so  named  ftom  tbe  FsraiaB 
name  ribat,  which  is  as  frequently  written  rewaak,  and 
which  Elphinstone,  Burnes,  and  other  travellers  notice  as 
being  highly  esteemed  by  the  Persians,  and  of  which  the 
stalks  are  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  localities,  cha- 
racters, biLc.  of  these  various  s|x;cics,  see  Rcylu's  Illtatr. 
Himnl  ffol. ;  L:n<lley,  Flora Medica;  and  Pereira,  ElemenU 
iij  Mitiii  la  Mrdira, 

RHEUM  (Rhubarb),  MEDICAL  PR0PSRTIR6  OF. 
As  the  particular  species  which  yields  the  oflteinal  rhnbarb, 
and  even  ihi  y  e  i^e  place  of  its  growth,  are  not  known,  the 
varieties  mtii  wiiii  in  conimerce  are  here  described,  without 
ailerapting  to  assign  them  to  any  ascertained  species. 
There  are  six  well-marked  varieties,  vis.  Russian  or  Tur- 
key, Dutch-trimmed,  Chinese,  Hinialayan,  Englidi,  nnd 
French.  Of  tbe  drat  sort  the  graatar  portion  at  ppaaaat 
romes  from  8t  Fetersbni^.  and  n  denominated  If nscovifai, 
Bokharian,  or  Siberian  rhubarb,  while  a  '  part  has  always 
formed  one  of  the  imports  from  China  into  Bokhara,  whence 
pass  ins;  to  Smyrna,  u  is  k:ii  '.vn  m  Kuropc  as  Turkey  rhu- 
barb' <  Royle,  Flora  nj  the  Himaiaya),  which  name  it  com- 
monly bears  in  the  shops.  This  kind  varies  much  in  sise 
and  appearance,  the  pieces  being  eylindrieaU  qpbwieal. 
flat,  or  irregular,  from  two  to  three  inchea  loi»,  one  tia 
three  broad,  and  one  to  three  thick.  *  Tbe  ■malier  pieces 
are  picked  out,  being  prelbrrsd,  while  tbe  btr^  pieces  and 
the  dust  are  employed  for  powdering.*  Holes  are  remarked 
in  many  of  the  pieces,  of  which  one  oorasionally  extends 
entirely  through,  the  others  only  partially;  the  former 
having  been  made  in  order  to  suspend  the  piece  in  drying, 
the  others  in  exanuniof  tbe  quality.  This  kind*  and  pro> 
bably  the  other  aorti^  u  fhaqnandf  warn  aaiaii»  wiom  la 
the  ravages  of  a  Sfuall  heatf^  sfnondendram  pnsBfom. 
(Kirby  and  Spenee's  Enlomolo^i/.  '.  ,  ( .  J"  .'  ) 

Externally  the  pieces  are  coven. d  wiiiiu  bngiu  yeUow- 
coloured  powder,  which  either  results  from  the  friction  of 
(be  pieces  during  their  passage  to  this  cuuntry,  or  from  tbe 
process  of  rounoing  (that  is,  shaking  in  a  bag  withpowdaied 
rbubarbX  previous  to  its  exportation.  Tiie  odour  »  atvodg; 
both  of  the  root  and  flwh  powder,  peeuliar,  aomawhat  bnt 
not  pleasantly  aromatic.  When  chewed,  it  feels  frrittr. 
owing  to  the  presence  of  numerous  raphides  (or  rrvsiuls  uf 
oxalaie  of  lime,  which  are  present  to  the  amount  of  between 
30  and  40  per  cent.);  it  communicates  a  bright  yellow 
colour  to  the  saliva,  and  has  a  bitter,  slightly  astringent 
taste,  whieh  to  some  persons  is  not  unpleasant,  as  tbey 
ore  in  tbe  habit  of  chewing  rhubarb  to  obtain  its  tonie 
effects  on  tbe  stomaeb ;  but  this  practice  is  object iotiable 
tnm  tbe  yellow  colour  it  imparts  to  the  teeth  and  gums. 

When  the  dust  which  covers  the  surface  is  removed,  it 
exhibits  a  more  or  \em  reddish -yellow  hue  wilh  white  lines 
interspersed,  which  furm  beautiful  reticulations,  best  seen 
on  a  vertical  section,  wbtle  a  transverse  section  exhibits  small 
stnr>likaqiota  and  dapramtoHs  of  a  darker  cobor.  Tim 
tiaaawna  IhMtuwia  unavan,  tbe  bngiindinal  atill  nonw  W9. 
*  The  powder  of  genuina  Kussian  ihubach  ia  of  n  hf%ht 
}-«thnr  colour*  vwgiog  le  Md»  b«t  aa  ant  viltt  ia  Ihaalmpa 
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it  is  tlmott  invariably  mixed  with  (he  powder  of  Bngliah 
fkubarb,'  which  gives  t  a  much  lighter  colour. 
The  aoalysti  of  this  sort  show*  it  to  ooiuist  of — 

Rhnbiriwrine  (or  bitter  pnnnple  of  PfaCT)  It 

Yellow  colouring  (nnlter  (of  Henry)  .       .  9 

Bitter  extractive   14 

Oxidized  tannin     .      •      •      •      .  1 

Mucilage  10 

A  substance  «ix.ti«elad  from  tlM  moij  Sbia  28 

Ozalioaeid    ......  1 

Woody  flbra  ......  14 

Moisture,  loss,  odorous  principle        .       ,  3 

The  chief  chemical  diatiortion  between  this  and  Englinh 
rbiibwb  is  the  pretano*  in  the  latter  of  a  principle  tensed 
rhtifmliem,  and  14  par  oant  of  ttwceb,  viih  m  aowllar  por- 
tion of  rhubarberin,  of  yellow  ooloimiiK  matler,  and  ex- 
tractive: iodine  furnishes  a  ready  distinguifshing  lest,  for  a 
•  decoction  of  Russian.  Dutch-trimmed,  or  Chmcje  rhubarb 
becomes,  with  a  solution  of  iodine,  greenish-blue  (ludide  of 
starch} ;  aAer  a  few  intoutes  the  colour  disappears,  and  uo 
iodine  can  be  detected  in  the  liquor  by  starch,  unless  nitric 
acid  be  pceviouiljr  added;  adeeoetioo  of  Boglisb  rhubarb 
li  rendered  bf  a  eolntioii  of  iodine  iniensellj  bine  (iodide  of 
itarch),  the  colour  not  completely  dtsappearrag  byatanding.' 
^ereira.)  This  diffenmce  is  clearly  dependent  on  the 
much  greater  portion  of  starch  existing  iii  Knu'llsh  rhu- 
barb. Inferior  rhubarb,  or  roots  cut  to  resembli^  rhubarb, 
nnd  sprinkled  over  with  powdered  turmeric,  or  dyed  with  it, 
quay  be  detected  by  means  of  boracic  acid,  or  any  borates 
/endercd  acid,  since  the  colour  of  gaiiniM  rhubarb,  or 
yaper  dyed  with  it.  ia  not  Abated  by  th«a  fe^aganiik  whereM 
tomeric-paper  ia  reddened  by  them.  Yellow  oehre,  with 
which  bh-k  and  worthless  pieces  are  covere  l,  or  which  is 
use<i  to  till  the  holes  in  worm-eaten  meoes,  may  be  detected 
by  heat,  as  it  burns  with  a  brownish  l  e  i  appoaiaiMi^  and 
exhibits  the  characters  of  a  ferrugiuotu  earth. 

Portions  unusually  white  arc  ooOMionelly  found  in  the 
ebetta  of  Ruaaian  rhubarb^  and  are  preauoad  to  be  wftei- 
nana  of  imperUi  rhtbvht  bnt  nothing  certain  ia  known  of 
its  origin  or  relative  value. 

2.  Dutch-trimmed  rhubarb,  called  also  by  some  writers 
Persian  rhubarb, and  Batavian,  occurs  m  W-ii  <  r  n>und  pieces, 
and  is  not  much  different  in  appearance  trum  the  preceding, 
but  It  reaches  Europe  through  Canton  and  Singapore.  It  is 
said  to  be  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  small  eoleopterona 
ioeeet,  Anobium  boleti,  and  that  the  boles  ao  bmA*  am 
atonpad  vith  yalloar  oebn^ 

T  Chinese  or  Rut  Itidianrboibaili.  terOMd  ineonineree 
hiiff  trimmpd  nr  unfrimmed  rhubarb,  rarely  presents  un 
angular  chi»i«ii-.tfr,  but  occurs  in  rounds  or  flat<«,  *The  best 
pieces  are  heavier  and  more  compact  than  those  of  the 
Russian  kind,  and  the  odour  is  much  less  powerful  and 
less  aromatic* 

4.  Himalayan  rbnbarb  ia  not  known  aa  a  coauneretal  arti- 
^  in  tbia  oountry,  nor  h  it  a«aii  an  article  of  large  oon- 
sumption  in  India,  where  it  sells  for  only  one-tenth  of  the 
beat  rhubarb,  resembling  in  quality  the  Russian,  and  which 
is  found  in  India.  The  finest  Russian  rhubarb  might  be 
introduced  and  cultivated  in  tbet«tTUories  of  the  East  India 
Cionpanr.  or,  as  Dr.  Royle  observes,  '  a  trade  in  rhubarb 
with  Tibet  or  Weslam  Mongolia  might  be  aatablished  by 
means  of  the  Turtaia  who  resort  to  tbeUII  IhifB.  This  trade 
aight  eaaily  be  enoourated  by  the  gofanimeni  pnrehasine 
ell  the  rbabarb  it  reqairea.  wbieh  might  thoa  be  employed 
for  hospital  use  after  crossing  the  frontiers,  instead  of,  as 
now,  after  making  a  journey  of  i'J.OOO  inile«,  or  nearly  the 
rircuit  of  the  globe.'    {Flora  of  the  HimaJm/a.) 

&.  English  rhubarb  occurs  in  two  states,  *  dretted  or 
trimmed  so  as  to  reaamUa  Aa  RttHlaa  kmd,  and  iticM 
rhubarb.  The  Rrst  ia  grown  at  Banhvry  in  Oafordshire, 
and  if  frequently  used  Ibrtba  show-bottles  In  druggists' 
windows,  and  often  sold  in  the  streets  of  London  for 
Turkey  rhubarb,  by  persons  dressed  up  as  Turks.  Stick 
hubarb  is  sold  in  the  herb  shnps,  and  is  in  long  pieces.' 

6.  P'rencli  rhubarb  is  not  brouijlu  into  this  country. 

What  ij  termed  Monk"*  rhutxirb  is  not  the  produce  of  any 
■peeies  of  rhcum^  hot  of  the  Ruroex  alpinus,  which  grows 
in  Switzerland. Omnany,  and  Mount  Taurus,  and  is  more 
aatriagwitthatpQintiva;  it  b  moatly  uMd  by  the  monki 
•f  the  Alps,  or  to  aoolterate  the  ether  aorta. 

I..ar7e  'mportations  of  rhubarb  arc  made  into  this  coun- 
try, partly  from  Russia,  but  much  more  from  the  East  In- 


dies; but  the  greater  part  u  ibr  re-exportation.  The  qnan- 

tity  retained  for  home-consumpticti,  und  on  which  only  a 
duty  of  one  shilling  per  pound  is  paid,  scarcely  constitutes 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  amount. 

Rhubarb  presents  the  peculiarity  of  producing  two  oppo* 
site  eifecta,  according  to  the  dose  exhilMted.  In  amalldOMi 
it  is  tonio  andaatringenl.  in  lacRa  doMa  poigativab  but  m* 
nerally  followed  by'eonatipalion.  It  is  moreover  tooiewhat 
heating,  and  therefore  unlit  for  tlir-  rarly  stage  of  ntl  im- 
matory  diseases;  on  the  other  tiuni.  its  tome  propeiaes 
rcii  ii  r  It  eminently  proper  in  liu-  l  iit  r  stages  of  the»e  di§- 
ease;.  In  debility  of  the  dtgesiivc  organs,  alone,  or  better  in 
conjunction  with  otheragents,  it  isa  moat  valuable  remedy ( 
but  it  ia  very  improper  ill  the  form  of  powdv  &r  very  youiw 
ehUdran,  as  the  imalnbla  woody  Ibre  itritatea  their  deb* 
eaie  atDmachs.  and  eontributes  to  produce  that  atateaf 
irritation  under  wbidi  ao  many  young  children  sink  who 
are  overdo»e<l  wifli  i  tiKjstic  medicines.  Dr.  Reid,  from 
large  experience  ai  a  piiblic  dispensary,  stated  it  as  his  deli- 
berate opinion,  tiiat  half  the  children  which  died  in  London 
under  two  years  of  age  were  killed  by  mothers  and  nursea 
dosing  tbem  with  riiaberb  and  magnesia.  A  more  rational 
proceeding  ia  to  tagnlaia  the  diet  of  leader  tofiinia.  aapa- 
eially  of  aneb  aa  am  nnl  anoUai  by  tba  inolhv  or  a  wot 
nnnfic ;  above  all,  to  atoid  giving  tbem  atimttlating  diinka 
or  raw  fruits. 

Several  species  of  rlieutn,  and  garden  varieties  of  them, 
are  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  petioles  of  the  leave& 
which  are  much  used  to  make  tarts  in  spring.  The  cooling 
and  gently  aperient  properties  of  these  render  tbem  «ate- 
ful  and  boneflcial  to  most  persons  ;  but  individuals  ptoho  to 
ealonlotta  eamnlauita  ahoiud  eavefUUy  avoid  thma.  aod  all 
vegetablei  whteb  owe  thefr  aeidity  to  onlle  acid,  as  tbo 
formation  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  or  mulberry  calculus,  may 
be  the  constcquencc  uf  indulgence.  This  observation  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  species  of  Rumcx  which  are  uaad  a* 
sorrel.  [Cicrr  ARiiTiiftlK.]   (Pereiraa  Mat.  Med.) 

RHEUMATISM  (nrem  ^sayurrur^.  '  a  detlusion*).  It 
is  probahla  that  this  term  waaociginaUy  adopted  during  the 
preralenee  of  the  doetrinee  of  tholiatnoral  patbotoRV.  when 
every  diseo-se  attended  with  swelling  was  attributed  to  the 
Mow  of  some  morbid  humour  to  the  part  affected.  Before 
the  year  im^,  rht  urn  it  i-m  n  d  gout  were  usually  described 
as  one  disease,  under  the  name  of  arthritis  :  the  distinction 
betv«een  the  two  is  said  to  have  been  fin>t  accurately  made 
by  Balloiiius,  a  physician  who  suffered  much  f^oro  rbeuma- 
tiam.  We  shall  first  treat  of  articular  rheumatism  in  ila 
aeato  and  ehronio  form,  and  than  describe  aem*  of  thoaa 
aSbotions  which,  from  their  grealw reaenblaiiee  left  tbaa 
to  any  other  disease,  have  been  r;t!1i  ;t  t  hiMimanc, 

Acute  rheumatism,  calli'il  nli-ii  riic-umiii.c  f.-,  lt,  has  been 
so  well  described  by  S)denti;uii,  Lt,;u  vi'  innk.'  use  of  his 
own  words:  'This  dis.ea<«),'  be  observes,  '  happens  at  any 
time,  but  especially  in  autumn,  and  chiefly  affects  such  aa 
arc  in  the  prime  of  lifo.  It  ia  generally  oonaiooed  by  ex> 
posing  the  body  to  the  eold  air  immediately  after  having 
heated  it  by  violent  exercise  or  some  other  way.  It  bMfins 
with  chilliness  and  shivering,  which  are  soon  succeeded  by 
he^t,  restlessness,  tliirst,  and  the  other  concomilanta  of 
fever.  In  a  day  or  two,  and  sometime*  sooner,  there  arises 
an  acute  pain  in  some  or  other  of  the  limbs,  especiall)  in 
the  wriats,  shoulders,  knees :  which  sbiRing  between  whilea, 
alfocts  these  parts  alternately,  leaving  a  redness  and  swell 
ing  in  the  part  last  abeted.  In  the  baginniog  of  the  iUneaa 
the  f^r  and  the  above-mentioned  ajnnptomadoaomeiinMe 
come  together,  but  the  fever  goes  off  gradually,  while  the 
pain  continue*  and  sometime*  increases."  Acute  rheuma- 
tism varies  considerablv  i:i  intensity  and  rlurntion;  the 
patient  may  have  con«iderable  fever,  and  severe  pain  ui 
nearly  every  joint,  so  as  to  render  him  perfectly  helpleu; 
or  the  fovor  may  bo  slight,  and  the  loeal  inflammation 
limited  to  one  or  two  joints.  Tbata  ia  not  always  a  relation 
between  the  severity  of  the  looal  qrnManaana  thaeonsti* 
tutioiinl  disturbance.  The  duration  orthis dlieais  depends 
on  the  mode  of  treatment;  it  may  be  terminated  in  a  few 
days,  or  may  endure  as  many  months ;  in  nearly  every  case 
the  general  symptoms  cease  before  the  local  inflammaiion 
is  stopped.  Acute  rheumatism  simply,  is  seldom  if  ever  a 
fatal  disease,  but  complii-nted  irftb  pericarditis,  endocarditis^ 
or  pleon^  it  is  bwhiy  da  igafona.  It  behovea  us  tharefora 
in  every  ease  of  rnenmeti^m  to  be  on  oor  goatd  againat 
these  coniplicnti  r  = .  thr%  arc  so  frequent  ana  come  on  to 
insidiously,  that  a  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  stetbeseopt 
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•liould  iierw  Iw  luigliotad.  Vfiib  re«p«et  to  what  it  ealled 
•htonie  rlwmMtiiiii»  it  my  be  ntber  a  oontinuuM*  of 
oeulo  rhoimwIiMn  in  •  milder  ftm,  or  my  originate  in  Ai* 

ehronic,  or,  more  property  speaking,  subacute  character. 
In  eilher  case  all  tbe  characters  of  acute  rhenmatism  arc 
prc^iont,  but  in  a  leas  violent  degree ;  thus,  thcro  is  a 
quickened  pulse,  some  increased  heat  of  skin,  a  furred 
tongue,  and  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  the  febrile  action 
undermioes  the  general  health,  while  tbe  local  intlamma- 
tion,  although  indolent,  disorganizes  the  joints.  This  state 
of  things  may  enduM  Ibc  Mi  iodafiaite  ptriod*  or  tho  fobnlo 
symptoms  may  after  «  time  disappeor  and  t)i«  norbM 
acfm-i  1-1  ifip  liiint-.  rc:x~L\  not  however  without  1en'."m:^  hr- 
hiixl  itiwiiu  bucii  ravages  as  require  a  special  lijcal  treau'nexil. 
Dr.  Elliotson  has  distinguished  chroim  rhmjiiiaiinin  imio  hot 
and  cold:  in  the  former,  tbe  joints  affectfd  are  above  the 
natural  temperature  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  are 
relieved  by  the  application  of  cold;  in  the  latter,  the  con- 
trary ia  ibe  caaei  whether  the  pain  of  the  joints  is  relieved 
uoatby  bot  or  byotdd  applieatic»M»itiamietalty  aggravated 
in  cold  moist  veather,  and  dimmttbed  during  an  opposite 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  only  diseases  with  which 
rheumatism  can  be  confounded  are  gout  and  periostitis:  for 
its  distinction  from  the  former  of  which  see  Gout.  The 
term  rheumatic,  whether  properly  or  not,  has  been  applied 
to  wioiis  aibetions  which  have  very  little  raaemblance  to 
OM  aaotbar,  woept  in  boing  atteaded  witb  pain ;  rbeuntatio 
gont  bowovar  is  as  Mtpifteant  atid  appropnato  a  nan*  aa 
could  have  been  devised.  It  is  a  disease  partaking  so 
strongly  of  the  characters  both  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  them  it  belongs ;  it  may 
be  rheumatism  atlackin;;  also  (he  small  joints,  or  it  may  be 
gout  extent] 111 to  the  large;  in  either  case  the  distinction 
is  not  of  much  importance,  as  the  treatment  is  the  same. 
Wben  rheumatism  is  seated  in  the  back,  it  is  called  lum- 
bago^ from  *  lumbuik'  Ibe  loin;  vb«n  in  tho  baok  of  tba 
»«ek.  tbo  patient  is  srid  to  bavo  a  stiff  tieek,  or  a  'eriek 
in  the  neck  ;*  when  in  the  head,  one  half  only  is  li^ually 
attacked,  and  it  is  called  hemicrania.  When  the  puiu  occu- 
])ies  the  m  7!  tl-^hy  parts  of  tlie  Umbs,  as  the  muscles  or 
their  apoaouroses,  lha  term  rheumatalgia  is  somelimea 
mode  use  olT.  In  this  last-named  affection  there  is  neither 
redness  nor  swelling,  and  pain  is  oxporiooood  only  when 
the  mtualM  of  tbe  part  affected  are  caUed  into  action. 
Many  penons  believe  that  tbo  oertea  themselves  may  be 
aiPeeted  with  rheumatism,  aod  relbr  to  aeiatiea  and  hemi- 
crania as  examples.  In  these  cases  tbe  pain  is  generally 
of  un  intermittent  character  ;  hut  Dr.  Elliotson  is  of  opinion 
thai  t!i  s  iiiLLrraittcnco  of  pain  is  not  peculiar  to  nervous 
rbeumalism,  but  is  met  with  also  when  the  aponeuroses  of 
musolss  are  tbe  seat  of  the  disease,  which  he  oelieves  to  be 
dm  ease  in  bemieraikia.  He  thus  descrilMa  hemieraniat 
*It  usunlly  nttaeks  one  half  of  tbe  organ  (ti»  bead),  and  tiw 
pain  generally  comes  on  in  tbe  evening  about  six  o'clock 
and  continues  very  violently  for  a  few  hours.  Occasionally 
when  It  is  intermittent  in  this  wriy,  the  parts  are  li j;, 
swollen,  and  throb,  and  the  eyes  water,  but  in  other  cases 
this  IS  not  felt.'  Many  physicians  of  eminence  deny  that 
the  above-named  atfeclions  are  rheumatic,  and  consider 
them  to  be  of  nei-vous  origin;  hemicrania  and  lumbago  they 
oaU  nettialciiw  and  rheninatolgia  tbey  designate  by  tbe  term 
myositis.  From  this  eontrariety  of  optnion  wo  nay  oonelado 
that  little  is  known  respecting  the  structures  actually 
affected  lu  these  varieties  of  rheumatism ;  of  llie  morbid 
changes  which  they  undergo  we  are  likewise  in  equal 
ignorance.  In  the  true  or  articular  rheumatism  it  is  the 
synovial  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  joints  and  tbe 
fibrous  tissues  external  to  them  that  principally  suffer. 
The  respective  degree  in  which  oaoh  of  «MM  structures  is 
implioaied,  is  not  tbe  same  in  evaiy  eese.  Thus,  in  one 
ease  we  shall  And  tbe  joints  distended  with  fluid,  the  fluc- 
tuation  of  which  is  very  perceptible  to  the  band;  while  in 
aiiuiiuT  there  shall  be  swellint^,  but  it  will  b«  more  diffused 
and  without  tluctualion,  showing  that  little  or  ro  effusion 
has  taken  place  into  tbo  joint,  but  that  the  swelling  results 
ft-om  the  inflammation  of  parts  external  to  it.  This  differ- 
ence has  led  some  poisons  to  sneak  of  rhenmatism  as 
fibrous  and  synovial,  but  inasmwm  as  H  is  not  alwaj'S  easy 
to  determine  to  whish  varioQr  tbe  ease  under  examination 
may  belong,  and  is  betides  of  no  practical  importance,  the 
dislincUou  is  nut  usually  regarded.  The  fluid  which  is 
found  in  the  joints  may  be  either  gebUtnous  or  purulent, 
■eeeeding  tothestmi^oftbeinliammaliaQ.  Tlmi9»»fi*l 


membranes  wbiob  Ime  them  are  red  and  thickened;  tlto 
ligamento  external  to  tbe  joints  are  thickened  and  rigid,  tbe 
limbs  flm|uently  contracted,  and  tbe  muscles  wasted.  lb 

rheumatic-gout  there  is  often  found  a  deposit  of  lithatc  of 
soda  in  the  joints  affected,  a  proof  that,  in  many  cases  at 
Im^  I,  this  disease  partakes  niir.  .i""  the  character  of  gout  than 
of  rheumatism.  The  appc-atiiuces  presented  in  the  heart 
and  its  coverings,  where  this  organ  has  been  attacked,  h.ivo 
already  been  described  in  the  article  UKiia-r,  Diskasss  or. 

Cbmet  <lf  Rhewnaiim. — Among  the  causes  which  pve- 
dispose  to  rheumatism  moat  be  plseed  en  heicditaiT  ten* 
dency  and  tbe  ago  and  temperament  of  tbe  indindaal. 
The  period  of  life  most  s-ubject  to  acute  rlteumatism  is  from 
puberty  to  3j  years  of  a^^e,  and  persons  of  full  plethoric 
imbit  are  said  to  bo  more  Hablo  to  its  attacks  than  those 
of  an  opposite  temperament.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
among  wnom  may  be  cited  the  names  of  M.  Andral  iAna- 
tomie  Pithologique),  M.  C.  Roche  {Dietimnaira  de  Midi- 
cine  et  de  Chirursie),  and  Dr.  Barlow  (Cve^opodia  of  Prat- 
tical  Mmkemt),  that  an  aboolnto  or  reistive  eonditton  of 
plethora  is  oseential  to  tbe  development  of  rheumatism ; 
and  the  blood,  according  to  these  authorities,  may  be  citlici 
excessive  in  quantity  or  altered  in  qualify.  'Thnre  nrt 
some  individuals,'  observes  M  Arulril,  'who  naturally  make 
a  greater  quantiliy  of  blood  than  others.  When  the  blood- 
vessels eontain  a  gnotor  oroportion  of  the  nutritive  fluid 
than  is  necessary  to  aapi^  the  demands  of  tbe  diflkrent 
organs,  tbe  supcnibvttdant  quantity  beeomss  a  permanent 
sobrce  of  excitation  to  tbe  solids,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
blood  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  accumulate  in  different 
organs;  so  that  in  such  a  case  the  whole  system  is  in  a 
general  state  of  excitation,  and  some  of  the  organs  may  be- 
come the  8«.ai  of  local  congestion  of  various  degrees  of  aura- 
tion  and  intensity.'  In  applying  these  doctrines  to  the 
disease  wo  are  oourfdating,  oe  observes. '  If  we  marit  the 

Kploms  and  process  of  aento  rbenmatisw«  we  Und 
very  ofken  a  wwl-ttsrked  Mirfle  action,  witb  a  strong 
reaction,  but  without  any  symptom  whatevrr  nf !  irr-l  -if  ct  - 
tion,  precedes  the  pain.  In  a  word,  there  is  iirst  an  intlam- 
matory  levi  r,  and  then  rl  t uniatism.  Next  obser\c  th«j 
extreme  mobility  of  the  rbeumaUc  pains.  They  run  along, 
in  a  manner,  wherever  the  blood  is  distributed;  tbeapplica- 
tion  of  leecbce  ofton  removes  the  pain  from  one  ptart.  bat  it 
soon  shifb  to  another,  and  not  unfrequently  it  quits  dm  ar- 
ticulating tissues  and  fixes  on  different  internal  organs,  pro- 
ducing, by  the  derangement  of  their  functions,  symptoms 
more  or  less  severe.  It  often  happens  that  bleeding  from  a 
large  orifice  puts  an  end  to  the  disease,  as  if,  by  diminishing 
tbe  ma  =  5  ol  hlood,  it  proinKti  ii-illy  thLinnished  the  stimulus 
that  promoted  all  these  shiAmg  irritations.'  It  is  then, 
when  the  body  ia  in  this  predisposed  condition,  fi»m  any 
of  the  befim-menlioned  cansesi  that  esposuie  to  a  eon- 
tinned  dnoght  of  cold  air  or  a  ebewer  of  rain  beoomee  tbe 
immediate  exciting  cause  of  an  attack  of  rheumatism. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that,  besides  this  condition 
<  f  plethora,  which  pic  lisi  oscs  to  disease  generally,  there 
must  be  a  more  specilic  predisposition  to  the  particular 
disease  we  are  treating  of  before  rheumatism  can  bo  pro- 
duced. Cold  auy  be  a  cause,  and  so  may  be  anything  else 
that  suddmdy  disturbes  the  balance  of  the  circulation ;  but 
why  the  aana  agent  shoold  pradnoe  liurainatiMB  in  eaa 
ease,  bron^ttis  m  another,  pneumonik  in  a  third,  aod  so 
on,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  rach  individual 
has  some  particular  organ  or  organs  which  are  more  prone 
to  disease  than  other  parts  of  his  organization. 

The  treatment  of  rheumatism  must  chietly  have  reference 
to  the  constitutional  nature  of  the  disease.  Nearly  all 
physicians,  from  Sydenham  downwards,  have  concurred  in 
the  propriety  of  gensnl  Uood-letling,  the  quantity  of  blood 
to  be  dmwn  depending  upon  the  severity  of  tbe  attack,  the 
age  and  constitution  of  the  petient,  end  tbe  tmpression  pro- 
duced by  this  operation  u]in.i'.  the  dis"a=;r  The  celebrated 
jihysician  just  name<l  was  in  tiie  haiiil  of  taking  blood  to 
the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces,  and  repeating  the 
evacuation  every  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  till  the 
disease  was  subdued ;  bread  and  v«  ater  poultices  were  ap* 
plied  to  tbe  inflamed  joints,  and  abstinence  from  all  stimu- 
lating  food  and  fermented  liquors  was  strictly  enjoined.  In 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  phlebotomy  to  the  extent  re- 
commended by  Sydenham  is  seldom  practised  in  acuta 
rhiMiii  itihr.i,  l.)r  Latham  having  observed  that  the  disea.<« 
IS  fre<juenUy  not  bettered  by  the  operation,  although  the 
'  yattiDt  iseoneidaiaUy  weelMwd. 
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TbU  cmiaoat  pbyncian  is  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  a 
targe  dou  of  calomel,  as  tec  grainn,  id  the  acute  stage 
of  tha  dixndtr*  aod  if  in  t««ot;<four  hours  tb«  Ma«Uo- 
ntiov is Mt dflddad,  aootber  siniikr  dose  it  given;  htm 
persoDa]  obiaitation  of  the  eflbeta  of  this  ireatment,  wo  can 
pronounce  it  to  be  most  cuceessftil.  When  the  membranes 
of  iho  heart  are  affected,  local  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cup- 
ping is  resorted  to,  nnd  the  patient  is  brought  luulisr  iho  :n- 
lluuiice  of  mercury.  According  to  Dr.  Elliutson,  whethe: 
rheumatism  be  acute  or  chronic,  ihn  treatment  irhould  be 
exactly  the  Mm*:  *  You  have  only  to  make  two  distinc* 
tion«.-<»to  iieairtabi  whether  it  U  the  mflanunatoiy  focna  of 
the  diwme :  whether  the  part*  are  hotter  then  they  shonid 
b",  nr-1  heal  does  harm  ;  or  whether  tlie  part.s  are  coo'vT 
llian  they  should  bo,  and  lieat  docs  good.'  In  the  one  case 
he  recommends  antiphlogistic  measures,  and  in  the  other 
stimulants;  nnder  the  antiphlogistic  measures,  he  com- 

Erehends  bleeding  and  the  administration  of  oolehicum.  the 
ttter  lo  be  oontinued  till  it  purges  the  patient.  During 
the  whole  tine  of  the  tveatment  oold  lotioot  are  applied  to 
the  inflamed  joints.   In  the  ohronie  form  of  rhemnatism 
the  joints  are  kept  hot  with  flannels  and  rubbed  with 
Stirnulatini^  ointments  and  liniments,  whilo  tl  ■:  ammoniated 
tincture  of  guaucura,  beginnina;  \Mth  hall-iiram  dosv-i,  is 
given  three  times  a  day.    Dr.  Elholton  also  considers  that 
mercury  is  occasionally  useful  in  both  kinds  of  rhvumausnt. 
I,aimbago  and  sciatica  are  most  aueeeaaftiUy  treated  by  cup- 
piiif  the  loini  and  the  porta  over  the  oouiae  of  the  great 
seiatie  nerve,  followed     the  epplieation  of  bliitrn  to  the 
same  ).  L,i  itT?,  and  a  general  antiphlogistic  regimen.  In 
hpmi'  1  uH.i  i^  reat  relief  is  frequently  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation   :  li  it  10  tho  part  atfected.  as  in  wrapping  up  the 
head  in  tiannel.    Should  the  pam  evince  a  tendency  to  re- 
turn  every  evetting,  a  larg<e  dose  of  a  narcotic  should  be 
administered  just  preriooa  to  the  paroxyam,  and  if  not 
vriieved  in  two  or  tnree  bovn,  a  nmilar  Sbeo  must  be  re< 
peated ;  we  are  informed  that  one  grain  of  Uiamoniom  ibr 
an  adult  frequently  acts  like  a  eharm  in  this  affection.  In 
rheuinatali^ia,  when  the  parts  are  not  hot.  and  the  pain  r 
not  increaseil  by  heat,  acupuncture  and  shampooing  have 
heen  found  of  great  service- 
Where  the  joints  are  stiff  and  contracted,  from  lonj;- 
continued  inflannatlOD,  warn  bathing,  combined  with 
firoi|uent  and  paneterinf  enrcise  of  theni)  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  sivnal  sveeeae. 

(Sydenham.  Of^-ra  Afeilira.  "Tractatus  de  Podagra  et 
Hydropc;'  Andral.  Analomie  Puthologique :  C  Roche, 
DirtinnnairK  <if  Medicine  et  d«  Chirurtpe :  Dr,  Barlow, 
Cuelnpanita  of  Practical  Medidne  ;  Dr.  Ellioi.son,  Frar.lirc 
of  Medicine  A 

RH I A'NUS,  a  Greek  poet,  was  a  native  of  Bona  in (>ele. 
and  lived  about  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  Ho  waa  origin- 
ally a  slave  who  had  a  kind  of  auparintendeooo  over  a  pa- 
tostra,  but  he  subsequently  beeMoe  a  learned  grammarian, 
and  wrote  several  poems :  one  of  tliem  was  a  'Hp(5Aiia, 
consisting  of  four  books*.   (Suidas,  v.  "Ptoviic;  Athen.,  iii.,  p. 

I  Ai;  I'll  r  of  his  poems,  called  Mitftfi}*''*'"'.  contained  a 
poetical  dcacnptioa  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  of  wbioh 
we  probably  possess  the  substance  in  the  account  given  by 
Pkoaaniaa  in  bis  fourth  book.  (See  especially  e.  6 ;  comp. 
Muller. '  Dor.,*  i.  7,  9.)  Other  pooma  of  Khianna  were 
the  9t<ma\uc& ,  'Ax<»K<i,  and  'HXuuco.  Athanaotla  (xL,  p.  499) 
also  mentions  epigrams  of  Rhianus. 

The  emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
the  poems  of  Rhianus,  and  even  to  have  imitattid  them. 
(Sueton.,  Tiber.,  C.  70.)  The  few  extant  fragmenls  of  his 
works  are  collected  in  Bninck's  '  .\nnlecta.'  in  Jacob's' An- 
tlwlogia  Grtwa,'  in  Gai^ford':i  '  P<>et.  Graici  Minor,'  and 
separately  in  a  little  book  by  N.  Saal,  under  the  litlo '  Rhiani 
quiB  supursunt,'  Bonn.,  1831.  ComvatO  A.  Heioaka^  essay, 
'  Ueber  den  Dichter  Rhianoi^*  ill  tJM  *  Tiaaaaatioiia  of  the 
Berlin  Academy,'  1834. 

RIIJN  BAS,  a  department  of  France  on  tho  eastern  fron- 
tier, taking  i's  name  from  tho  river  Rhine  (in  French, 
Rhin),  on  the  bank  of  which  it  lies.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Moselle  and  the  Rhenish  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria;  on  the  eost  by  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  tho  Rhine ; 
on  the  south  by  the  dcparttnont  of  Haut  Rhin ;  on  the 
south-west  bv  the  deparimeni  of  Vosa;cs;  and  on  t^n-  v  est 
by  liiat  of  Mi'Urtho  Its  form  approximates  to  an  oblong 
square  or  a  parallelogram,  cxteiiding  from  south  by  west  to 

north  faf  east  along  the  Rhiite.  with  a  projecting  portion  on 


the  north-west  side  extending  westward  across  the  chain  of 
the  Vosges.  The  greatest  length  is.  from  south-south-east  to 
jKHth-north-weet,fitom  the  hank  of  the  Rhine  above  Marck- 
oleheim  to  iIm  bank  of  the  Sam.  above  SarreguemiDes,  68 

miles,  oralong  the  bank  of  the  Rhine  fronj  t'l  -  point  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lauterbourg,  which  iibuul  the  same 
distance.  The  greatest  breadtli  ^  n.  the  nuriherii  part, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lauterbourg  across  the  Vosges 
tn  ihe  neighbourhood  of  Harskireh,  GO  miles.  The 
nary  breadth  however  does  not  exceed  30  miles.  Theaica 
iseatimated  at  1800  sqiMN  tttUeih  being  scarcely  equal  to 
throe-fourths  of  the  avenge  area  of  the  Frem  I  pnrt- 
monta,  and  belnf  rather  gnater  than  the  area  of  luu  Eng- 
lish county  of  Lancaster  (1 766  square  miles),  or  rather  le«s 
than  that  of  Nurthumberland  (1870  square  miles).  The 
population  in  1831  was  540.213;  in  1836  it  was  561,851, 
slwwing  an  increase  in  Ave  years  of  21,638,  or  just  about 
4  per  eent,  and  giving  312  inhabiUnts  to  a  ■qvan  mile. 
In  amount  of  population  it  ikr  exceeds  the  aTarago  of  tho 
French  departmanta;  in  doniitrof  population  it  exeeeds 
the  average  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  In  both  re- 
spects it  very  far  exceeds  Northumberland,  but  falls  very 
far  short  of  Lancashire.  Strasburg,  the  capital,  is  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  leA  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  III,  a 
small  teeder  of  that  river  ;  243  miles  in  a  direct  line  east  of 
Paris,  or  294  miles  by  the  road  through  Meaux,  ChAleau 
Thierry,  ChSlons-sur-Marnc,  Vilry,  Bar-le-Duc,  Toul, 
Naoey,  Lun^e»  and  Fhalabonrg:  in  48*  35^  N.  lat.  and 
r»47'fc.long. 

Surface;  Geolfjiril  Character;  Hydrography^.— Tht 
principal  ridge  of  iha  Vosges  is  just  beyond  the  western 
b  un  lurv,  so  that  tho  western  side  of  the  department 
i.s  occupied  by  the  rugged  highlands,  covered  with  wwd» 
which  form  the  eastern  Aice  of  that  chain.  The  pio> 
jection  at  the  north-western  side  of  the  department  ofouca 
the  ridge  in  one  part  so  as  to  indnde  both  the  ridgo  itself 
and  tlie  weatem  nee  down  to  tho  valley  of  the  Sarre.  The 
motmtain  sides  are  diversified  with  precipitous  rooks,  ami 
picturesque  valleys  watered  bysiMulI  s^rt  nTns,  \shich  fluvr 
ultimatuly  into  the  Rhine,  except  a  icw  wtjidi  join  the  Sarre. 
The  mountains  are  composed  of  sandstones,  limestones,  atid 
marls,  comprehended  in  the  saliferoua  group  of  formations. 
The  lowest  member  of  the  group  ia  a  ooaiaa  nd>aandstone 
(grit  dm  Vo$gHiU  bearing  a  doae,  reionbhiMO  to  the  oU 
led-sandstone  eongiotaMcate  of  Monmoutfaahtre,  and  con- 
taining abundance  of  quarts  pebbles,  apparently  derived 
from  the  ruins  of  Ihe  primary  rocks  which  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  Vo-\i?es.  The  upper  part  of  this  formation  is  finer 
grained,  so  as  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  variegated 
red-sandstone  i^rh  bigarrc),  extremely  similar  to  the  new 
red-sandstone  of  England,  which  rests  immediately  upon  it. 
Upon  this  timt*  the  muschelkalk,  a  light  grey  or  stnoko* 
coloured  limoitoiMr  with  pattioga  of  marl ;  and  upon  this 
rest  the  variq^ted  raarlea  (mamet  irfsfet),  which  are  occa- 
sionally inti^rstratifled  with  gypsum  or  limestone.  By  con- 
vulsions subsequont  to  the  deposition  of  the  gr^»  des  Vosfres, 
a  portion  of  that  formal; i  n  lins  hn-n  liirown  up  into  hold 
craggy  mountains,  while  the  later  formatioiu  rest  upon  the 
lower  poctiana^  laracal  hiwdnd  Iset  below,  at  tho  Ibot  of  the 
eaearpmont. 

Aom  the  eaalam  ftot  of  the  Vosga*;  a  ridi  traet  (brming 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  extends  to  tho  bank  of  that 
river.  This  part  is  oocupied  the  tertiary  formations. 
The  immediato  batika  or  Iho  nvar  aro  in  manjr  |laeas 

marshy. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  coal  IS  procured.  There  are 
three  iron-works,  in  which  are  three  forges  fiirprodtteiog 
pig-iron,  and  eleven  forges  for  the  manufactnro  of  Wrooght* 
iron.   Charcoal  ia  the  tael  prinoipally  mod. 

The  department  boloogt  entlmy  to  the  basin  of  the 
Rhine.  The  greater  part  is  included  in  the  valley  watered 
by  that  river,  and  the  remaining  part,  which  extends  ncrosM 
the  Vosges,  is  drained  by  tho  Sarro,  which  falls  into  the 
Moselle,  and  Mt  ultimately  into  the  Rliine.  The  Rhine 
skirts  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  department ;  it  is  in  this 
part  about  aa  broad  as  the  Thamee  at  London,  but  tha  great 
number  of  aaaall  iahuids  of  sand  or  fpmvel  which  oeeiir  in  ita 
course  arafonp  itgoriona  to  the  navigation,  which  is  carried 
on  by  beats  of  fVom  20  to  25  tons.  These  islands  are  genc- 
rallv  wooded.  Tho  Rhine  yields  abundance  of  fish,  ospe- 
cially  trout,  perch,  salmon,  carp,  sturgeons,  and  etls.  Sutue 
particles  of  gi)ld  arc  brought  down  by  tin  cnrn  iit. 

The  principal  feeder  of  the  Rhine  js  the  111,  which  risea 
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In  the  adj  icrnt  i!r  ,iartriK  nt  nf  Haut  Rhin,  near  tht  Swiss 
frontier,  ami  liu^:,  liijiiliward,  lU  course  being  for  the  mo«t 
part  parallel  to  the  Rhino  and  a  few  tniles  west  of  it,  &o 
that  It  receives  the  mountain-streanu  which  flow  down 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Vost;es,  and  thus  baoOIBes  a  ooiisi- 
ilarablA  itrar.  Nearly  40  miltts  of  ita  ooone  are  in  thia  de- 
IMrtaimt.  «nd  tltnmgh  the  wbol*  of  that  diataaee  it  it  navi- 
gable. It  receives  the  Liepvrelle,  the  Scheer.  the  Andlau, 
the  Eger,  the  Bruche,  into  which  flows  the  Mussig,  all  from 
the  Vosgo.s ;  passes  Scholcstat,  BeDfelden,  Erstein,  anJ 
Strasburg ;  aad  joins  the  Rhine  a  few  miles  b«low  the  last- 
named  place.  It  lA  used  for  the  conveyance  uf  the  tiraher 
of  the  VottiM  and  the  other  productions  of  the  couotrjr.  One 
or  two  arina  of  this  river  branch  off  from  it  obovo  Stias- 
tniK,  and  oonunomcata  with  the  Rhine. 

Tlie  Zorn,  which  iw»i«Ba  the  Zintsel ;  tho  Mbder,  vhieh 
receives  another  Zintzel ;  the  SurVuich,  whinh  rccoivcs  the 
Eborhach ;  the  Sellzbacli;  and  ihe  Lauter,  all  lluw  from 
the  eastern  face  of  the  Vusgi-i  into  the  Riiine.  The  Sur- 
bacb  and  the  LavUer  rt»  la  the  Bavarian  iernlury,  and 
tbo  Lauter  has  its  course  on  the  frontier  of  Franre  and 
Batsria*  which  it  separatee  from  each  other.  The  Moder 
and  tfao  Laator,  the  loogeat  of  these  •ireams,  faavo  each  a 
eoono  of  about  43  miles;  the  Moder  alono  it  navigabln,  and 
Aet  fbr  only  2  mtlea.  Tho  otbort  are  naed  wr  floating 
timber  down  ftom  lha  nonnMuns  to  iIm  low  ooMiilry  or  to 

the  Rhine. 

The  course  of  the  Sarre  within  the  department  may  be 
estimated  at  about  2U  miles,  for  nearly  1^  of  which  U  u 
navigable. 

Tbare  an  two  navigable  canala.  Tbo  OMat  impoitaot  it 
tbo  Kraac  canal  for  joining  the  Rhftne  and  the  Rnino,  for* 

ineiiy  called  Canal  du  MuiiMeur.  This  canal  cntcl^  (Ik- 
deparliseiil  un  lliowuili  side  from  the  adiacent  department 
of  Haut  Rhin,  and,  ruimm^  luirthvard  n  '  ^:  :he  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  opens  into  the  111  juist  above  i>tia«burg.  The 
canal  of  the  Bruche  commences  near  the  junction  of  the 
Hossig  and  the  Brueb^  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  latter 
tivor  nil  its  junction  with  the  III  just  above  Straibvrg. 

Tbo  offioial  MatMBont  of  tbo  iiuaad  navigaiion  of  Uio  de- 
Mrttttni,  in  1837,  waa  nt  IbUom:— 

Navigation  of  tbo  Rhine 
III 

„  Uoder 


Ganal  from  tho  RhAno  to  the  Rhim 
Ghnal  of  tho  Biudw 
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The  number  of  Routes  Rcyiiofc OT gowtMBent  wada,  on 
the  l6t  January,  1837,  waa  aafm;  havinir  an  qpgngale 
length  of  SW  ttihl,  vis.  SPl  mflot     good  repair,  and  S 

miles  out  of  repair.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris 
to  Slratburg,  which  enters  the  department  after  passing 
Phalsburg  (department  of  Meurthc).  and  passes  through 
Saveine  and  vVa^suloiine.  From  Straiibuc^  this  road  is 
continued  across  the  budge  of  K«sll  or  Kehl  on  the  Rhine 
into  Germany.  The  road  from  Paris  by  Lun6ville  and  Sl 
J>ii  to  Schelestat  entera  tho  department  a  short  distance 
from  Ibo  laat>named  town.  A  road  from  Coloiar  follows 
Iboooorse  of  tho  IIU  passing  noar  Sdidettat  and  throus;h 
Benfelden  to  Strasburg;  and  another  road  from  Neuf- 
Brisach  follows  ;he  course  of  the  Rhine,  ihrougli  Marckol- 
sheim,  to  iho  same  town.  Two  roads  from  Strasbutg  run 
northward  alon>;  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  to  one  near  the 
river  through  Drusenheim,  Beinheiro,  Seltz.  and  Lauter- 
hurg  to  Speyer  (Spire)  and  Mayeni  (Ments  or  Mayence)  in 
Oormanv ;  the  other,  nearer  the  mountains,  through  Bru- 
math.  Ilaguenau.  Souliz  sous-Forgis,  and  Weissemburg;  lo 
landau  and  Maim.  A  government  road  crosses  the  Vo:>^es 
trnm  ITaguenau  to  the  umall  foriress  of  Bilche  in  the  de- 
pariment.of  Moselle.  The  Routes  D^partmcntales,  or  depart* 
mental  roads,  had  at  the  same  time  an  aj^>;regaie  length  uf 
3S0  miles;  vis.  345  milea  in  good  repair,  36  miles  out  of 
lapair.  and  9  niloa  tmSniabod.  Tho  byo  roads  and  paths 
hav*«n  i«|Ngata  hragth  of  mora  thw  Am  miloa. 

SoU,  AgneUtm*,  <if0.->Th9  aesl  of  tho  monntaina  it 
tacky,  ana  in  great  de:!;ieo  bam>n  ;  that  of  the  inroethate 
bank  of  the  nver  u  marshy,  but  the  tlat  which  occupiea  the 
hitarfiaiag  apua  ia  dok  aod  Ughlr  onltivaiad.  Aboot 


450,000  acres,  two-flfilis  of  the  wliole  area  of  the  depart- 
ment, are  under  the  plough.  The  produce  in  wheat  is  a 
trirte  more  thar  the  averai;e  produce  of  the  departments  of 
France;  but.  from  the  density  of  the  population,  it  is  inade- 
quate to  the  oonsumption  of  ihe  mbabiianis.  The  pruduoe 
in  rye^  masUn  or  mixed  corn  (whaat  and  m),  and  maiaa^  ia 
about  half  the  avorago  produce  of  the  diepartmonla;  and 
the  produce  in  potatoa  twice  as  great  as  tne  average.  In 
oats  the  produce  is  small,  and  of  barley  and  buckwheat 
scarcely  any  is  gru  v  i. 

1  obacco  has  been  nuiiivatuil  for  two  centuries,  and,  in 
some  Soils,  IS  iiu-ludeil  with  wheal  and  barley  in  a  triennial 
rotaiiuD  of  crop».  As  early  aa  the  year  1718,  the  yearly  pro- 
duce of  tobacco  was  about  30.V00  cwts.  Madder  wan  intn^ 
ducedm  tho  roij^of  tlioomperor  Charlea  V>.  and  ia  Bowao 
anceawfully  oalUvatod,  that  tlte  madder  of  Alsaee  has  a 
preference  in  the  Swisi>,  French,  and  Engli  .fi  m.i  kcK.  The 
oleaginous  aecds  are  grown,  »i»ptscially  the  poppy  and  Ihe 
rape,  the  oil  of  which  is  u»ed  fur  domestic  purposes  in  Al- 
sace, Flanders,  and  Arlois,  in  place  of  olive-oil.  Hemp^ 
which  is  much  prixed  for  cordage  for  vessels,  is  grown  near 
Slranburg.  There  are  several  hep^jgardooa  about  HastMnM^ 
the  produce  uf  which  is  aentovor  mtoGoimany.  aniTtbeneo 
re-impertad  into  France  as  of  German  growth,  tlic  repu- 
tatioo  of  tbo  German  hope  causing  thom  to  fetch  a  higher 
price.  The  agricuUuie  of  the  department  is  however  su»- 
ccptible  of  much  improvement;  the  agricultural  irople- 
ILK  :itv  .lie  clumsy,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stras- 
burg ;  and  liiete  are  many  articles  of  produce  which  deaervo 
moie  extensive  cultivation  than  they  no*  leooiva. 

Tho  meadows  comprehood  about  140,000  aenw,and  tha 
eommoiu  and  open  pasturea  are  60,000  more.  The  number 
of  horses  is  nearly  twice  a.s  grc-al  as  the  average  of  the 
dcparlujenls :  they  are  of  a  good  biced :  bolli  oxen  and 
norses  are  employed  in  agriculture.  The  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  far  oxctteds  the  average  of  the  departments;  but 
that  of  oxen  and  bulls  ia  less  than  half  the  average.  The 
number  of  bheep  is  couiparalively  small,  Theraare  awino 
and  poultry,  especially  geese,  whose  liven  are  Mod  in 
making  the  pies  fur  which  Strasburg  is  famc-ua.  The  vine- 
yards comprehend  30,0UU  acres:  very  liiite  red  wine  is 
pruiluced:  the  best  white  wines  are  tho«e  ui  MoUheim  and 
Wulxheim;  tho«e  of  Mutzit;,  Neuv liter,  and  other  places 
are  wines  of  the  secon<l  claiis.  The  orchards  and  gardens 
cover  about  k5,ui'U  acres.  The  woutllands  are  very  extensive, 
amounting  to  nearly  300,000  acrea.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  timber  ia  fonned  mio  email  mfta,aod  floated  dw7a  tha 
Rhine  to  Maim,  where  they  are  nnited,  lo  ea  lo  euuati- 
tute  enurmous  raH^  fmni  JM!  t  .  .7ori  varJs  lon^,  and  23 
to  30  yards  broacl,  i  i  i.  li,  ii  il  cat  h  in  :iit(i  or  -lou  men.  A 
part  of  the  limber '.'^  sau:i  mi.,  iLmIsuii  I  ;il,irik.s  in  Holland, 
ihe  abundance  of  limber  supplies  not  only  sufficient  fue' 
fur  domestic  purposes,  but  also  furnishes  some  for  manufao" 
tures.  It  is  not  however  eofficient  for  the  dMnam^  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  coal  is  imported  to  make  up  the 
defleieuey  of  wood. 

Dmrtortr.  79tmt«.  f^— The  department  is  divided  into 
four  arrondis.seineiits,  as  follows: — 

Niuae  aod  Silailioa. 


*  '"^^^  Man  H^vs 

Strasburg  (cJJlralfl  203,029  218,839  162 


Saverac  .  . 
Schelestat  . 
WeiaMmbuig 


W. 
8. 
N, 


506 
444 
304 

1800 


10S,lia  112.2fiO  U& 
131,295  134,887  114 
9ft,777   98,873  183 


7 
8 
« 


540,213  561,859  544  33 
In  the  arrondisseroent  of  Strasbuig  are— Strubaig;  po- 
pulalion  in  1826.  49,708;  ia  li>3l.  49.719;  in  18S8,  87,MS 
[STRAainias],  on  the  111;  Moiabeim.  pop.  3i88;  Motsi^ 
pop.  3551:  and  Oiebtein.  or  Darhstein,  on  the  Bnwfae; 
Wiivselunne.  pop.  3649  town,  4191  wholecommune ;  Wan 
gen  ur  Vani;en,and  Westhoffen.  pop.  'iJ6.1 :  all  on  or  near  the 
MosMj; :  Bnimaih,  pop.  2077  town.  -luKi  whole  commune, 
on  the  Zom;  and  Haguenau.  pop.  828U  town,  9697  wbola 
commune;  Biaebwiller,  pop.  5927  [BischwilubX  end 
Druseohoim ;  all  on  the  Moder,  the  hMt  at  ila  janctioa  with 
the  Rhine.  Moldwim.  or  Moliten,  ia  in  a  wine-growiii(g  diB> 
triet  at  tl.e  eastern  foot  of  the  Voeges :  it  is  a  tolerably  well- 
bailt  town.  The  townsmen  manufacture  heavy  iron  gotxls, 
tools,  Cullpry  and  other  hardwarc<i,  and  paper;  weave 
cottons  and  coarse  linens ;  and  trade  in  corn  and  wine. 
Tho  ■tauAwinm  of  hMdmie  ma  inifedMed  ia  1817.  nr 
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—hiiieu  vera  engaged  flmn  <be  gi«iid<4usfa]r  «f  B«rg. 

Mutii:^  is  in  a  valley  near  the  foot  of  the  Vosi;e*:  some  of 
ihe  tuwiiaim  n  are  en^^Bged  in  a  government  manufactory  of 
Cr>'  ar:ni.  \Va^ielonne  has  maiiufacturri  jf  woollen  yarn, 
«rooll«a  itmo,  paper,  and  l«ath«r:  there  are  bleocb-grounds 
Ibr  linm.  Tvo  faint  ara  held  in  tha  year.  There  are  ex- 
tMsim  qniiMi  vmt  the  town  of  freestone  for  baildia^,  and 
«^  m  eCooe  vbieb  wfflt»itkm  to  marble  in  iti  eueeeptibility 
of  polish.  Pottery  u  made  at  We«tboffen.  Brumath  waa 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Brocomagus,  or 
Brucomagui:  it  u  mentntned  by  Ptolemy  und  AtDiuiatii.s 
Marc«Ut»ua,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antutnnus  :  the 
medals,  sculptured  stones,  and  urna.  which  have  been  found 
aboodaotly,  show  that  tha  Roma  as  were  fl  xed  h  ore.  It  wos 
thaieeM«ieondielMt«eaDtlM]Bperiali3t!»and  tlwFraneh 
ia  the  year  1 793.  Hisaenaa  tm  £»iiQdoil  bjr  the  empenn 
Pvedariek  BarbaroMa,  mnd  wn  one  of  tlw  Imperml  elnes  of 
Alsaoe:  its  privileees  were  abolished  uHer  the  cunquest  of 
Ali»aee  by  Louis  XlV.  In  1^76  and  1705  it  wa^  besieged 
by  tile  Imperialists:  in  the  s-ecoiid  siege  they  were  sucoes.s- 
ful,  but  the  town  wait  ruUikea  by  tlie  Fiemdi  Kooa  after. 
In  1 793  the  Imperialists  and  Prussians  were  defeated  near 
the  town  by  the  Fiooeh,  vbo  eanied  iheir  Unee  ami  entered 
the  town.  Hagneneo  ieannounded  by  old  walla,  ttreaglh- 
ened  by  towers  and  a  ditch.  It  has  maoufactures  of  cotton 
yarn  and  calico;  and  of  woollen  cloth,  cordage,  soap,  pilch, 
tiles,  pottery,  and  earthenware.  There  are  ^icvcral  uil-mills, 
ploater-mdis,  madder-roUls  (a  great  quantity  uf  madder  is 
grown  round  the  town),  tan-yard:*,  and  brewents.  Tht-re 
are  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and  general  merchandise. 
The  town  has  five  churches  and  a  Jews'  synagogue:  a  col- 
lege or  high  aehool,  a  military  hospital,  and  nnoiMe  of  cor- 
ivetioo  Ibr  women.  Dmsenheim,  or  Drusenbeim,  it  fbrtifled, 
there  is  a  wooileii  bridge  over  the  Zorii  near  the  town. 
There  is  one  yearly  fair  for  hardwares,  woollen  clotlis,  and 
silkii. 

In  the  arrondi^meut  of  Saverne  are  Saverne,  pop.  in 
mi»ftl06;  in  lbJ6,  and  Hocfclden  or  HodlCBlden, 

po|».  SSda,  on  the  Zom ;  Marmoutier.  fof.  24M  town.  273i 
whole  eomnnne,  between  the  Zon  end  the  Moni^;  Nea- 

willer,  near  ihi-  Z  tiUel.  which  Hows  into  the  Zoin  ;  Buiix- 
willer,  pop.  3/j6,  and  Pel ite- Pierre,  between  the  Zini7.el  ' 
( tl  itiulary  of  theZornj  and  the  Moder ;  In^  ill-  r.  pn  |),  ^  i :  i , 
and  Pfaffenhofen.  on  the  Moder ;  Lichltimberg.  between 
lb*  Moder  and  iu  tributary  the  Zintzel;  and  Saar-Union, 
po|k  3631,  Sonrwerdeo,  and  Uarskiieh.  on  or  near  the 
Saitw,  in  the  eonntiy  wwt  of  the  Vusges.  Savene  was  a 
post  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who 
called  it  Tabemae.  Julian,  while  he  held  the  command  of 
Gaul,  repaired  the  i  1  u  ■  :i:i  1  strengthened  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Germans,  with  »iiom  he  was  at  war,  frum  pene- 
trating into  the  interior.  Ii  belonged  m  Ihe  middle  nges 
succeidively  to  the  bishops  of  Meu  and  Sirasburg.  and  was 
counted  to  be  a  place  of  strength ;  but  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  in  that  which  preceded  the  {leaee  of  Nimeguen, 
It  waa  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken :  tne  fbrtiSeatlons  were 
razed  in  t'  jT.  Tlie  town  stands  on  the  Zorn.at  the i^astem 
foot  of  a  steep  and  high  mountain,  one  of  the  Vosges.  The 
chief  building  is  the  former  palace  of  the  bisiiops  of  Stras- 
biu^  who  uaed  to  »pend  their  summers  here.  The  towns- 
BOB  nann&eture  hardwares,  hosiery,  and  leather;  and 
than  are  wmt  btewetiea.  The  aurrounding  district  is  fertile 
in  com.  wine,  and  paatura:  eonriderable  trade  ia  earriad  on 
ii  v..Hi<l  which  is  floated  down  the  river.  *  Tliere  are  tlirce 
Niiil;,  liiri.  Saverne  has  a  subovdinaie  court  of  justice, 
^  iiie  fiscal  goM_ ;  ;i  ill  I  i)t  otfu'cs,  a  (Mllei^e  or  high  school,  and 
aa  bu»piial.  Marmoutier  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  sur- 
rounded by  an  old  wall.  The  townsmen  mannfacturo  pot- 
tery, liloe,  and  bricks ;  there  are  breweries  and  bleach 
booHa  «irbleeflli*itrounds  forbnen ;  and  a  eonsiderable  trade 
in  cattle  is  earned  on.  BouxwiUer  it  a  busy  place:  the 
townsmen  are  engaged  inweaving  fust  tans.  Unena.  and  other 
guods,  and  in  manulacturing  hais  :  they  have  drying-houses 
for  madder,  bleach  grounds,  and  breweries  There  are  large 
Works  formakiiig vitriol. suljihuric acid,  ammonia,  and  other 
chemical  preparations.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Petite- 
Pierre  ia  a  pueeof  atrength  acaid  the  defiles  of  the  Vo<>ges : 
•ome  hoaieiy  is  manufaciuied.  Ingwiller  has  manulhctures 
of  madder,  potash,  starch,  soap,  snuiT,  cordage,  and  hosiery. 
Tl-'-ru  »r>  iU  i--hoij- fjs  uid  Mcach  f::rounds:  there  are  lliree 
>early  fairs  ior  com  and  calile.  Liehtemberg  is  situated  ad- 
jat^^ent  to  the  glacis  of  a  small  fort  placed  on  a  height  in 
thaoudatof awood.   Saar-UnioD,OKSarie-Uuion,» divided 


by  the  Sarre  into  two  parts:  Bottquenom.  on  the  right 
bank,  and  Ncuf  S.'i:ir',vrrden,  or  Sarrf-a  rnlen,  on  the  left. 
Tliere  i;idiiiilai  luiui*  of  cotton  j^ouds,  embroidery, 
leathti,  and  glass;  also  some  dye-houses.  The  town  has  a 
college  or  high  school.  The  remains  of  an  old  castle  may 
yet  be  seen.  Saarwerden.  or  Sarrewerden,  distinguished  as 
Vieux  (old)  Saarwerden,  is  so  near  to  8aar>Ullion,as  almost 
to  form  a  suburb  of  it,  but  nasi  not  be  eonfbnnded  with 
Neuf-Saarwerden,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  that  town. 
Harskimb  has  some  manufactures  of  worsted  stockings  and 

111  I  vKillen  fabrics,  soap,  potash,  and  lihw:  than  are 
auiue  d)o-house4  and  a  copper-foundry. 

In  tlie  nrrundis-sement  of  Scbelestat  are  Scbelestat,  poB^ 
in  i826,  9600  commune ;  in  1831.  9304  town,  or  9646  to^ 
raune;  in  1836. 9700  commune  [Scbblsstat]  ;  Benibldeii, 
and  SiMein,  pofk  3472  town,  S6I3  whole  oommune,  on  the 
III ;  MatekolAeiro,  pop.  2265  town,  2S44  whole  oommune, 
and  Rhinau.  on  or  near  the  Rhine;  Chfltenois,  pop.  3.118 
town,  3t«67  whole  commune,  on  the  Liepvrelle  ;  S'lllc  and 
Dambach,  pop.  3454  town,  3607  whole  commune,  on  tlio 
Setteer;  Andlau  and  Barr.  pop.  3720  town,  4514  whole 
commune  [Barr],  on  the  Andlau  or  its  Iribularies ;  Bersb 
Obemai.  pop.  4634  town,  4795  whole  nommune,  and  Nie- 
demaion  or  near  the  Eger ;  and  Roebeim,  pop.  36S3  towtw 

3772  whole  commune,  between  Ohetnai  and  Molsheim.  At 
Beiifelden  considerable  business  is  done  in  the  tobacco  and 
hemp  grown  round  the  tow  n.  Al  Erstein,  cotton  hosiery, 
snuff,  cordage,  tiles,  and  pottery  are  made ;  and  there  are 
dye-houses  and  bleach-houses  or  grounds  for  linen:  two 
fairs  are  held  m  the  year.  Marckolsheim  has  manufae- 
tures  of  linen,  breweriea.  potteries,  tile  and  brick  yards. 
Trade  is flsrried  on  in  hemp  and  tobacca  Muslins,  calicos, 
coarse  linen  for  wrappers,  and  paper,  are  made  at  Chatcnois ; 
and  leather,  tiles,  and  hosiery  at  Villf,  where  there  are  also 
blcacb-grounda  fur  linen.  At  Ober-nai  there  are  copper- 
works.  This  town  and  Nieder-nai  are  sometimes  called  re- 
si>ectively  Ober  and  Nieder  Ebnheim.  AtRosbeim.wooUen 
and  cotton  hose  are  made^  eoMon  WMMit  and  Ihimi  bleselisdi 
Tbste  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

In  tha  arrondlseement  of  We^mhniig  are  Wsiasen- 
burg.  pop.  in  lfi2fi.  fiUB ;  in  1831.  6097:  and  in  1836, 
5575:  ami  I^uleibourg,  pop.  2649,  on  tbeLauter:  SouUr- 
11..  ForSn.  pop.  1968;  ond  Seliz.  pop.  21B.T  town.  '2262 
wiiolo  eummune.  on  the  Seltzbach;  Warth,  and  Beinheim, 
pop.  1545,  on  the  Surbach;  and  ReichshoSen.  pop.  2536 
town,  8661  whole  oommune.  on  the  2inizsl,  which  joins  tha 
Moder.  Wstssemburg.  or  WlsMmbnn.  is  a  ibrtress  of  con- 
siderable  ttrengih,  and  is  connected  with  the  •  lines'  of 
Weissemburg.  works  constructed  along  the  bank  of  the 
Luiier  to  cover  this  part  of  France.  It  was  a  free  imperial 
town,  and  was  dismantled  by  Louis  XIV.,  when  ceded  to 
liim  by  Ihe  peace  of  Rysw  ick  :  its  fortifications  have  howevar 
been  since  reconstructed.  It  waa  taken  by  the  Auslrisns  in 
1744  and  1793,  bnt  Was  eseh  time  retaken.  There  ara 
several  government  offices,  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran 
church,  a  Jews'  synagogue,  a  college,  and  an  almshouse. 
Hosiery,  straw  hats,  earthenware,  iKitiery,  soap,  and  leather 
are  made  :  and  there  are  breweries.  Lauterburg  is  also 
fortified:  it  has  two  churches,  a  synagogue,  two  hospitals 
(one  of  them  a  miliiary  hospital),  ropewalks,  breweries,  and 
potash  manufactories.  At  Soultz-sous-FurOts,  pottery  and 
pitch  are  made ;  the  neighbourhood  yields  good  wine^  and 
there  is  a  brine- spring  near  the  town.  StAn  h  eelebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters,  of  which  30  or  Obolilesareseni  ^  i  ai  ly 
todilTerent  parts.  At  RcichshoffL-n  are  iron-woika  and  a 
paper-mill.  Much  madder  is  grown  round  Ihe  tow  n.  At 
NiwJerbronn  near  Reichshoffen  are  iron  works  and  paper- 
mills;  also  some  mineral  springs. 

1  he  population  given  above,  when  not  otbsrwiie  dewhbed, 
is  that  of  tha  wbola  ooiMDmisv  and  from  the  eensus  of 
1831. 

The  defnrtment  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  in  France ; 

'■hr  principal  manufactures  have  been  nolucd  in  describing 
ihe  towns.  The  inhabluints  are  cinetly  of  German  origin 
and  speak  a  corrupt  Geinian  dialect,  except  in  the  town% 
where  French  is  spoken.  The  majority  are  PruiestantSf 
either  of  the  Lutheran  or  Reformed  churches ;  and  Stras- 
burg  is  one  of  the  ehief  plscss  of  sdncation  for  the  Protest* 
ant  clergy.  Thp  number  of  Roman  Catbolies  is  consider- 
able, ana  there  are  sonit:  I'n;  tist^  nnd  some  Jews.  Educa- 
tion IS  more  diffused  than  in  uu/st  (larls  of  France;  of  the 
young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1B-2h-2(),  si.xiy- 
two  in  every  bundrod  could  tesd  and  write :  the  average 
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of  the  deportments  boinj;  less  than  forty  in  the  hun- 
dred. 

This  dtnitnent,  with  that  of  Huit  Rbiiit  coattttntai  the 
dlooeiB  of  StmburK,  the  bi»!iop  of  vUeh  h  «  laflHgmn  of 

the  archl)isl>op  of  Uesan^n.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Ck»ur  Royale  of  Cohnar,  ami  of  the  direclioti  of  the  Acade- 
mic Uuiversitaire  of  Strasburg.  It  belongs  to  the  fifth 
military  divisipn,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  fixed  at 
Stmsbuig,  aaid  it  Moda  cix  SMmlMn  to  ths  dannlNf  of 
Deputies. 

At  the  period  of  tboBflMMin  eonqoestthitdopartment  was 
occupied  07  tbo  NmmIw  and  the  THbocci,  two  of  the  Ger- 
man natkms  which  Ind  settled  in  Gaul  under  Ariovistus. 
The  part  west  of  the  Vosges  (the  Vogesus  or  Vob-egvis  .  r 
the  Romans)  was  iticluiled  in  thn  territory  of  the  Medioma- 
'*ict,  a  Bel(;ic  nation.    In  tlie  Rotnan  division  of  Gaul  the 

apartment  was  at  first  comprehended  in  the  province  oi 
fialUaBekioa;  and  upon  the  dtsmeadMnBent  of  thispro- 
▼ineiBk  m  tmt  of  Gertnania  Superior;  CMOpt  that  part  whieb 
lies  west  of  the  Vo^<;e.s,  which,  on  uc  fliraer  siibdiviilon  of 
Relgiea,  was  included  in  Belgica  Prima.  Several  towns 
nieniioned  in  Roman  writers  or  documents  were  within  its 
hmits.  Argentoratum  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 
Str&ithurg,  a  corruption  of  Straiie-burgus,  or  Stratz-bund  a 
name  as  early  as  the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The 
Tabernee  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  the  Peutin^er 
Table  is  Saverne ;  the  Biocotnaguii  of  Ptolemy,  Ammianiu 
MaroeUinoib  u>d  tho  AaUmioo  itinonoy,  ia  tfao  Bodem 
Bramath.  The  Concoidia  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antonhiar  may 

he  fixed  at  Alt-gtat  (or  old  town),  on  th'-  f.mi'er  below  Weis- 
SL-niburg :  the  Saletio  of  the  same  autiioniy  (Aramianus 
Marcellinus  writes  it  Saliso)  was  at  Seltz  on  the  Rhine, 
where  the  widening  uf  the  bed  of  the  river  ho^  carried  away 
part  of  the  site  of  the  town:  the  Helvetus  of  the  Itinerary 
(called  Hdcebna  by  Ptolemy)  may  be  fixed  at  a  place  called 
Sn,  on  the  lU  noir  BedUdon;  utd  the  Aisentovaiiaof  the 
same  authority  was  close  on  the  bolder  of  the  depwtnont 
near  Marckolsheim. 

On  the  uveiihiow  of  the  Roman  empiro  this  part  of 
Gaul  was  occupieil  by  the  Alemaiim,  AUetiiantii,  or  Alle- 
mans  [Alkmanni],  but  on  the  defeat  of  this  nation  by 
Clovis,  in  the  great  butte  of  Toibiac  or  Zulpich  (near 
Cologne),  A.D.  496,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks. 
In  the  division  of  the  empin  of  Cbarlamegn^  it  vat  in- 
duded  in  €Semiany,  and  continued  lon^  to  he  a  pert  of  the 
empire.  The  name  of  AUaco  is  derived  from  Kl-sass, 
u  very  aiUicnt  German  name,  the  first  part  of  which  is  the 
name  of  the  river  (111,  antiently  Kl  or  Hel)  which  waters  the 
country.  Elsasii  wa»  Latini£ed  into  Elisatium  and  Alsiada. 
Under  the  successors  of  Clevis,  Alsace  was  a  duchy,  and 
retained  that  designation  even  after  the  jealooijr  of 
Fq^n  le  Bruf  suppressed  the  digniCf  of  doko  of  AuaOB. 
Tovaide  the  close  of  tho  ninth  century  Aliico  awh 
ceniTdy  poiaessed  by  Hugues,  an  illegitimate  ton  of  Lo* 
thsirL'.  king  of  Lorraine  [L  uiini  <k1,  and  Zwentibold,  a 
natural  son  of  Arnulph,  or  .\aiLJul,  kinj;  of  Germany.  In 
the  tenth  century  the  duchy  was  permanonlly  revived  and 
held  aa  a  beneficiary  dukedom  (usually  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Suabia)  until  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
vhen  it  became  hereditary.  Alsace  comprebooded  what 
noer  constitutes  the  departments  of  Haat  Rhin  nut  Baa 
Rhin.  The  hereditary  duchy  was  held  hf  princes  of 
the  imperial  house  of  Hohcnstaufen  from  the  year  a.i>. 
1080,  until  the  death  of  Ck)nradin,  a.d.  Alsace  had 

long  previously,  while  under  its  dukos,  been  divi  led  into  the 
two  counties  or  laiidgraviates  of  Nordgaw,  or  Basse  Alsace, 
and  Sundgaw,  or  Haute  Alsace,  the  former  of  which  was 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  centorr  united  to  the 
bishoprie  of  Strasbuig.  These  oonntiaa  oonnaaad,  after  the 
cztinotbm  of  thednchy.  until  tho  ceirien  ^Alaaeo  to  France 
[Alsacr.]  Several  districts  of  Alsace  were  however  inde- 
pendent of  the  counts  or  landgraves,  and  were  under  their 
own  lords,  especially  under  the  bishops  of  Strasburg;  and 
several  of  the  towns  were  free  Imperial  towns,  asHaguenau, 
Rosheim,  Schclc.stat,  WcisscmhurK.  and  Strasburjj,  in  this 
-department;  Col  mar,  Munster,  and  others,  in  thatof  Haut 
Rhin :  and  Landau,  now  in  the  Bavarian  territoriea. 

RHIN,  HAUT»  a  department  uf  Fiance,  on  tho  oHtwn 
frontfer.  hoondod  on  dm  north  hjrtbe  department  of  Baa 
Rhin ;  on  tho  cast  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Raden  in  Ger- 
many, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine;  on  tiie 
south  by  the  territories  formerlv  belonging  to  the  bi  li  [  i  a 
'3t  Basel,  now  incorptmted  with  the  canton  of  Berue  in 


Switzerland;  on  the  south-west  by  the  department  of 
Doubs ;  and  on  the  well  Igf  tiio  departtnonli  of  Haute  Sate* 
and  Vosges.  Its  finnt  nranniinalM.  to  a  mralMogram* 
having  its  greateit  extent  mm  north  to  aonth.  Urn  lengtli 

of  a  Tine  drawn  from  the  north-western  corner  of  the  de- 
partment to  the  frontier  of  Switzerland  itear  Dvlemunt  is 
r  [  n  :les  ;  the  length  of  a  second  hne  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  from  the  south-western  comer  to  Huningue 
on  the  Rhine,  is  3G  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is 
estimated  at  IS72  square  miles,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  average  area  of  the  Frencb  departments,  and  about  the 
areaof  tlie  English  county  of  Kent.  The  population,  in  1826, 
was  408,741;  in  1831,  424.258;  and  in  1836,  of  447.019; 
bowing  an  increase  in  the  five  years  from  18^1  to  1S35  of 
112,761,  or  rather  more  than  flvR  per  cent.,  and  givin;;  2^4 
inhabitants  lo  a  square  mile.  Iti  amount  of  population  it  is 
considerably  above  the  average  of  the  Krencn  departments, 
and  in  denritj  of  population  very  far  exceeds  them ;  it  is 
exceeded  however  in  both  resnecta  by  the  English  county 
with  whi^  w«  have  compared  it  Ooimar,  tlw  chief  town, 
is  on  the  Lauch.  a  branch  of  th?  111.  232  miles  in  a  straight 
lino  east  by  south  of  Pans,  or  290  miles  by  the  road  through 
Meaux,  Chiteau-Thierry,  Chalons-»ur-Manie,  St.  Dixier, 
Bar-le-Duc,  Nancy,  Lun^ville,  St.  Di*  (or  Diey),  and  Schele- 
stat;  in  48"  4'  N.  lat.  and  7"  23'  E.  long. 

This  department,  like  that  of  Bas  Rhin.  is  included  ho> 
tween  the  eresu  cf  the  Vosgeaon  the  west  and  the  banki 
of  the  Rhino  on  tho  oaat;  ata  wMtwn  aide  ie  ooweqaently 
monntahiooc,  while  on  tne  coat  it  aobatdec  into  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine.  Some  of  the  mountains,  called,  from  their 
rounded  forms,  '  ballon*'  (balls),  are  lofty.  IjC  Ballon  d'Al- 
sace,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  departmentsof  Haul  Hhin, 
Haute  Saone.  and  Vosges,  lias  an  elevation  of  4i'H  feet; 
and  Lc  Ballon  de  Guebwiller,  about  six  or  seven  miles  west 
of  the  town  of  Guebwiller,  has  an  elevation  of  4698  feet. 
Thesotitbem  portions  of  the  department  are  covered  by  tho 
ramifications  of  the  Jura.  The  highest  summits  of  the 
Vosges  are  oompOMd  of  granitic  or  other  primitive  rocks ; 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  (iiromagny,  south  of  tlie  primiiiMs 
district,  are  the  sandstones,  limestones,  and  other  forma- 
tiuiiH  of  the  carboniferous  system.  On  the  east  of  tlie  pri- 
mitive formations,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  are 
tho  formations  of  the  saliferous  system,  including,  in  de- 
scending order,  the  rariegalod  marhi  tho  muschelkalk,  the 
variegated  sandstone^  and  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges ;  and 
resting  upon  these,  the  oolitic  series  of  formations,  which 
also  compose  the  ma^s  of  the  Jura.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  il'  ji  iri  riii::,  t,  fi  rri  tho  foot  of  the  Vosges  to  the  Rhine, 
ii,  occupied  by  the  tertiary  formations.  In  lb34  there  was 
only  one  small  coal-mine  in  the  department.  Granite,  por- 
phyry, marble,  rock  cr}'Stal,  good  iireeatODe.  and  gypsum 
are  procured ;  and  there  WO  aevcnd  mineral  springs,  of 
whiah  thoM  of  SMiilsnnt^  about  ten  milea  aoutlMouth> 
west  of  Colmar,  are  the  most  important 

^il  i!!e-Brun(.lrd  edit.,  Paris,]  832)  enumerates  among  Iho 
miueral  productions  of  the  department,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
arsenic :  but  if  his  statement  is  correct,  the  working  of  the 
lead  and  copper  mines  must  have  been  given  up,  as  they  do 
not  appear  in  the  official  reports  of  the  Direction  G'-nt-rale 
dea  FnDU  et  Cbauss^es  et  des  Mines  for  (Stati4i$cai 
Pi9w  qf  tk*  Mining  Induttrv  qf  Enmett  hy  G.  R.  Portor, 
Esq. ;  pruenUd  to  th»  BrUitk  Amektkm/arUM  Aitamet- 
mmt     Seienee,  1838.) 

There  were,  in  1834,  ti«:elvo  iron-works  with  five  furnaces 
for  making  pig-iron,  and  seventeen  forges  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wrought  iron.  CaWNoal««8tMflMldliea]r  if  Mt 
wholly  employed. 

Tho  doportaioiithalmigs  chiefly  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhino. 
The  Rhino  baa  n  oonaiderablo  breadth,  end  an  avema* 
depth  of  fen  to  twatvo  feet  Tbe  nnmetona  islands  In  the 
channel,  formed  of  sand  or  gravel,  are  a  serious  obstruction 
to  the  navigation.  The  various  streams  which  flow  from  the 
Vo!ige8  are  received  by  the  HI,  wlucli  ris  ir;  in  the  Jura 
just  within  the  southern  boundary  i>f  Uie  department,  has  a 
northern  course  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  which  it  join*  below 
Strasburg,  in  the  acyacent  department  of  Bas  Rbin.  [RutN, 
Bas.] 

The  navigatioo  of  tho  lUcoanuttOM  at  the  ionetion  of 
the  Latwh.  close  to  Colmar;  hot  it  ia  used  mr  IbMting 

timbi  r  n'  ivi  ti  nt  ]  oint.  The  Lauch  and  the  Fecht,  which 
join  iiic  ill,  ^lii  Used  for  floating  timber.  Tlie  Largue,  w  bieli 
rises  in  the  Jura,  has  been  made  a  feeder  of  the  canal  from 

the  Rhfine  to  tbe  Rhine.  The  Muth-weatem  part  of  the 
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department  belan<:s  to  the  basin  of  the  Rbutic,  and  is 
watered  by  tlio  ILillo,  th<j  Su  Nicholas,  and  tiie  Savour- 
eu»e,  which  inW  into  the  Doubs.  None  of  these  rivers  are 
navigable. 

Tha  only  oaoal  ia  the  dspurtment  u  that  whioh  uaitM 
the  Rhdne  thf  it*  tributary  the  Salhw)  with  tb«  Rhine. 

This  canal  ftntcrs  tlic  dc;iartracnt  near  t!ie  jnnrti n  .f  ;bi:- 
liltk  rivers  Halle  and  St.  Nicholas,  and  runs  lii/iiu  tjast 
along  the  valluy  of  the  Si.  Nicholas  lo  the  BUiumit  levi'l 
near  Dannemane ;  froiD  tbetic^  it  runs  still  nortb-east  partly 
along  the  valley  of  the  111  to  the  basia  near  Mtihlhausen, 
frooa  vbcoea  a  bauKh  pracMds  to  join  tlw  Rhine  at  Ho* 
ningu*  n«Mr  BMBl.vfafl*  tb«  mala  branoli  mm  northwaid 
between  the  III  atul  the  Rhine  into  the  department  of  Btn 
Rhiti.  [Rhin,  Ba8.1  This  canal  was  for  some  time  called 
Canal  de  Monsieur,  but  is  nL>w  nom  ««miMllly  dMIgoated 
from  the  rivers  which  it  unites. 

The  inland  navigation  of  the  departtnont  is  officially 
jfifvnia  the  *  Slatiatique  de  la  France '  as  follows:  Rbiiw,  48 
lailfls;  lU,  10  miles;  total  navigable  rivara  48  mile*; 
fanal  from  the  Rhdm  to  the  Rbioa  73  milet;  tetil  aaviga- 
t.on  131  miles. 

The  department  contains  seven  Routes  Royulcs,  or  govern- 
ment roads,  liaving  an  aggregate  ienp^th  of  216  miles;  of 
which,  on  January  1,  1837,  163  miles  were  in  good  repair, 
and  32  miles  out  of  repair.  The  principal  raada  ate  ittoae 
from  Parin  to  Huningue,  to  MiiblhatlMn,endtoCoIiBar.  The 
road  to  Huniitgae  eoten  the  department  between  Lure  and 
Belfort  or  Btfort;  and  passes  through  B«lfort,  Dannemarie, 
and  Altkirirh,  to  Huningue.  Tlie  road  toMiiblbauscn  crones 
the  Vu!S£;e9  into  the  department  near  the  source  of  the 
M  jsflle.  and  passts  by  St.  Ainarin  and  Thann  to  Miihl- 
liauaeiii  from  whence  it  is  continued  to  Basi>l.  The  road  to 
CetiBircotcrs  the  department  on  the  north  near  Si  helestat, 
ani  runs  hgr  Ouemar  to  Colmar.  A  road  from  Stnshnq; 
ruiM  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  by  Neuf-Brisaeh  to 
Basel;  and  anothfr  road  runs  from  Col  mar  by  Hallstatt, 
Pfaffenheim,  RoufTach,  and  Cernay  to  Betfort.  The  de- 
partmental road^  have  an  aggregate  length  of  233  miles,  of 
A-htcb,  on  Jan.  1.  IS37,  147  miles  were  in  good  repair,  56 
miles  were  out  of  repair,  and  311  miles  were  unriuisbed.  Tbe 
bya«roaids  and  paths  hafe  an  aggregate  length  of  1860  or 
1490  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  departmunt  is  stony  and  barren  .~J  til;  ihe 
Lank  of  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Vosges;  the  coutrai  jwi  i  is 
more  fertile  ;  and  even  amid  the  mountains  there  are  some 
valleys  of  eminent  tertility,  a»  ihoiteof  Gironinj^ny,  Masvaux. 
8t.Amariii,  und  Muiuler.  Cultivation  is  earned  on  with  great 
cava.  Of  (be  whole  area  of  the  departmeat.  whioh  is  above 
980.000  aeres.  nearly  390.000  seres  (or  abovt  ti»o-Aftbs) 
are  under  the  plouj^'h:  the  kind:^  of  grain  cbiellv  cultivated 
are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats;  uf  barley,  the  produce  is  con- 
siderably abo\e  the  average  of  the  de|jartments ;  in  wheat 
and  oats  it  is  considerably  below  the  averuj^e.  In  rye  and 
maslin  (wheat  and  rye  mixed),  and  still  more  m  maise  and 
buckwheat,  tbe  produce  is  vwy  far  below  the  average ;  and 
in  1827  (when  Dupm  publisaed  b»  *  Fofoes  FmuetiTes, 
See.  de  la  France')  the  cultivation  of  the  potato  was  scarcely 
known.  The  whole  grain  harvest  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  supply  of  tbe  population,  and  a  considersbla  qmnlity  of 
com  is  brought  in  from  other  department*. 

The  meadows,  which  arc  very  riL-h,  amount  to  130, UOu 
acres,  and  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  lo  above  70,U00 
acres.  The  number  of  hoi&es,  taken  absolutely  or  with 
relation  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  is  below  the 
arerage  of  the  departments ;  but  as  ooro pared  with  the  area 
of  the  department,  it  is  above  (he  average:  llie  number  of 
horned  cattle  is  above  the  average  in  evcrv  respect ;  tho 
number  of  sheep  is  comparatively  sruiili,  and  the  gmwlli  of 
wool  altogether  inadequate  to  the  demand:  the  proportion 
of  Merinoe  is  however  unusually  great.  Tbe  viuoyards 
cover  ^HNit  S8,000  acies:  the  growtb  of  vine  is  aboat 
equal  to  the  consumption ;  tbe  reo  wines  are  all  of  ordinary 
quality  ;  but  j.cveral  of  the  white  wines,  as  those  of  Gueb- 
willer,  Turckheitn.  RibeauviU6,  Tliann.  PfafTenheini,  and 
other  pi  ices  are  very  g<iod.  The  oi  chiir<ls.  M-hich  cover  nearly 
1  5,bUu  acre^  arti  very  productive,  ebpecially  in  cherries,  from 
which  an  excellent  kirschenwasser  is  made.  Pulse,  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  grown.  The  woodlands  com- 
prehend above  280,000  acres,  chiclly  amid  iho  Vosgni.  llie 
abundant  supply  of  wood  furnishes  fuel  for  the  various 
manufacture-i  of  the  department.  It  is  floated  down  the 
acnems  which  flow  into  the  111  or  tbe  Deuba, 
P  C,  No.  1224. 


The  departmcut  is  divided  into  three  srrondiisemeuis,  ss 
foUovs: — 

N«in<i.         Siliui-    jlrm      Com.  Caa-       Pop.  In  ^°P:Ja 
tkjo.  So  Hil««.  mnum.  I«i>f.         1^1.  1836- 
Colmu   .   .     N.        6M        US      U  mjM 
ABklMh  *  •  a.B.     «M       lie     <      IMSia  WM 

iMM  •  .  Kw.  ^    ^    *     »MJ»  a5S 

U9t       m     »       4HHS  4«7jM9 

The  number  of  cantons  or  districts,  eadi  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  appears  by  a  later  riStum  to  have  been  increased 
to  twenty-nine. 

In  thearrondiaoement  of  Colmir  aia  tbe  fbUowtim  tomii. 
Colmar,  pop.  in  18S1,  15,131  for  tbe  town,  or  15,448  (hr  tbe 
whole  coramune;   in  1836,  15,9i6  fir  the  cornmuno  [CoL- 
MAii] ;    GuebwiUcr,  poi>.  S-Jjl  for  the  town,  3637  for  the 
whole  commune:  Rouffacli.  pop.  3'Ki(i  for  the  town,  or  3079 
for  tbe  wbolo  commune;  PfaQctiheim.  pop.  1642;  Gueber- 
schwilir,  pop.  1608  for  the  town,  or  1635  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; Hallstatt,  Ucrtisbeini,  and  Eguisheim,  pop.  8162  for 
tbe  town,  or  8183  for  the  whole  rommane,  on  or  near  ibe 
Lunch:  Ensisbetro,  pop.  2335  for  the  town,  or  256S  for  the 
whole  commune;  and  Sainte-Croix  en-plaine,  pop.  1703  for 
the  town,  or  I7'i9  for  llif  whole  commune,  on  or  near  the 
III;  Neuf-Brisach,  pop.  rJ7  j  for  the  town,  or  2006  for  the 
whole  commune,  beu<.et.-n  the  III  and  the  Rhine:  BoUviller, 
between  the  Thann  (a  feeder  of  the  111)  and  the  Nengm* 
beibaoh  (a  feeder  of  the  Landi):  Soolis,  pop.  3594  for  the 
town,  or  4016  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Neugraber- 
b«ch ;  Soultzmatt,  pop.  283U  for  the  town,  or  3139  for  the 
whole  coramunc,  on  the  Omhach  (another  fceiier  of  the 
Lauchl;  Miinsiter,  pop.  4UU'i  for  the  town,  434U  fur  the  whole 
commune;  Wihr-au-val:  Wintzenheim,  pop.  3003  for  the 
town,  or  3246  for  the  whole  ooromuoe;  Turckheim.  pop. 
2728  for  the  toVB,  or  8736  for  the  whole  commnne ;  Ingere^ 
beim,  pop.  1995;  and  Gucmar,  on  or  near  the  Feeht 
Kaiserberg,  or  Kaysersber};,  pop.  2896  for  the  town,  or  3053 
for  the  whole  comiTimie ;  Kietitzheini ;  Ammerscliwihr,  [Kjp. 
213"  ;  and  Sigolsheim,  on  or  near  the  ^Velss  (a  feeder  of  the 
Fecht):  Riquewihr,  pop.  1716  for  the  town,  or  1931  for  the 
whole  commune,  between  the  Weiss  and  tbe  Streii^^bacb 
(another  feeder  of  the  Fedit);  Ribeauvilli,  pop.  6021  for  the 
town,  or  6568  for  the  whole  commanob  on  the  Btxengbaob, 
8ainte-Marie*aus-Mines,  pop.  5918  for  the  town,  or  9961  for 
the  whole  commune,  on  tho  LiepvTelle;  Saint  llippolyte, 
pop.  2304  for  the  town,  or  2414  for  the  whole  commune :  ami 
Ober-Bergheim.  near  the  northern  boundary  of  liie  depart- 
ment.   StMurcely  another  arrondtsseroent  in  Franca  contains 
so  many  towns.    Guebwiller  contains  a  handsome  cbuieli, 
erected  in  the  middle  of  tbe  last  century :  tbe  townamea 
spin  cotton-yera.  weave  atoe1mt||p^  gloves,  cepe.  handker- 
chiefs, calicos,  cotton  prints,  printed  stiawU,  and  woollen 
cloths,  and  manufacture  nails,  currycombs,  potash,  und 
refined  sugar.    RoufTach  is  a  walled  town,  and  in  tbe  middle 
agea  suffered  much  from  the  wars.    The  townsmen  are 
engaged  in  spinning  cotton-yarn  and  weaving  cottons:  they 
have  five  fairs  in  the  year.    Near  the  town  is  the  castle  of 
Isemburg,  where  some  of  the  Frankish  kings  of  tbe  Mero- 
viDKian  race  resided.  Ensisbeiai*  which  is  a  toknUy  well- 
built  town,  is  also  waited  and  surroonded  witbadltoh:  it 
has  a  tow; -Iwill  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  an  ex-Jesuits' 
college,  now  converted  into  a  poorhouse  or  bouse  of  correc- 
tion.   It  was  formerly  a  ))lace  of  considerable  importance, 
capital  of  tbe  district  of  Brisgau,  of  the  Black  Forest,  and 
of  the  Forest  towns.   In  the  Thirty  Yean^  War  it  was  ra> 
peaiedlv  taken  and  retaken.  The  townsman  spin  wooUao 
yarn.   rVeuf-Brieaeh,  or  New  Briseeb.  is  of  imnortanee  only 
j>a  a  place  of  strength:  it  was  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  servo 
as  a  cheek  to  the  fortress  of  Alt-Bnsacli  (Old  Brisach)  in 
Baden,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlu'  Rhine,  and  was  fortified 
by  Vauban  on  iho  most  improve<l  principles.   The  streets 
are  straight,  and  the  houses  regularly  built,  but  low,  so  at 
not  to  he  visible  outside  tbe  fortifications.  BoUviUer  hm 
some  eotton-manufaetnres,  and  one  of  tbe  most  ejttonsiva 
nursory-grounds  in  France.   It  is  especially  rich  in  vines, 
fruit-trees,  shrubs,  and  exotics.     Soullz  has  roanufacturea 
of  silk  ribbon  :  there  is  a  yeat  ly  fair.    SouUzmatt  has  mine* 
ral  waters,  the  iuu»c  frequented  ui  the  department;  the 
townsmen  spin  cotton-yarn,  and  weave  muslins  and  hnens. 
Miinster  owes  its  origin  to  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in 
lliu  seventh  century.    It  was  antiently  fortified,and  SuSMad 
much  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.    The  townsmen  are 
engaged  in  the  mannfoetura  of  ocrtttms,  plain  and  pHnta^ 
muauMkand  mmt;  and  eaaj  on  trade  m  catile.  butter^ 
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itiinirL  and  JrinMbmunMser :  the  mMt«r  manufacturen  ore 
lioiionibl*  dutingutthad  by  their  care  for  the  inatruetion  of 

their  workmen.  Cuttons  and  woollen  goods  we  manilfiietttred 
at  Wintzenheim,  and  peat  i*  dui?  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Turckbeim.  uiif  <jf  llio  fri:o  ciueb  uT  AUai  u,  wos  signalised 
by  a  victory  of  Tuieiiiie  over  lite  imiJcridli>t<,  a.d.  1676:  it 
is  a  small  ill-built  town:  the  townsmen  tiaili-  m  the  wineol' 
the  neiKhbourhood,  which  is  in  good  repute.  Kaiscrberg, 
Ibun^a  bf  tbe  «nperor  Frederick  II.,  who  turruunded  it 
with  walls,  wii  ratimtlr  m  iirM  imperial  oitjr.  It  wu  re- 
peatedly taken  and  retftken  io  the  seventeentb  eentory. 
The  town  built:  the  manufar^i.r'  >  f  coUun-yarn,  oT 

calicos  arul  otbur  cotton  KOikds,and  of  niaeiisiicry  fur  spuming 
cotton,  is  <  aiTiLHl  on.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  town  and 
of  AmmeiMchwihr  produces  excellent  wines.  At  Kibeau- 
vill^  cotton  hMidkeroiilefe  and  othi«r  cotton  goods  are 
mttiulhctured:  Mir  the  town  aw  tbe  ruiae  of  the  ceitle  of 
Ribeaupierrei,  S«nte-M«rie-eax-Mtnet  (in  Germeu,  Mario- 
kirch,  or  Markirch),  is.  next  to  Culinar,  the  most  important 
place  in  the  arrondissetumit ;  it  is  near  one  of  (he  passes  of 
the  Vusges,  iii  an  agreeable  situation  :  iho  Licpvrellc  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  It  derives  its  mmc  from  the  cupper  and 
lead  mines  fbrmurly  worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 
verking  of  tbeee  has  been  gradually  given  up.  The  chief 
oeeopauon  of  the  tomumen  at  present  ia  the  nanulbetare 
of  cotton  and  wooik  n  yarn,  of  linens,  woullens.and  cottons, 
includinfc  tiandlverchiers  and  prnitud  calicos,  and  of  leather 
and  paptT.  Tht.ro  ar<!  cxieusivo  bleaching-gruunds  and 
some  dye-hous«^.  The  Umn  u  chamber  of  maoufaetures. 
Then  are  two  yearly  fairs.  St.  IlippolTla  la  dafimdad  by  a 
atfong  eaatle:  it  baa  an  botpital. 

In.ibe  atrondisMment  or  Altkiieb  are  Altkireli,  pop.  in 
is.1t,  2724  f  ir  the  town,  or  2»I9  for  the  whole  commune; 
ia  ]ii3i;,  :<O  JN  for  till- l  umiimne;  Ferelte;  and  Mtihlhausen, 
pop.  i  ,  :  lor  tlic-  town,  or  i;),300  for  the  whole  commune 
[Mi:hi  HAusK.v],  ail  on  or  near  the  111:  Iluningue  or  Hu- 
nuigyn,  and  Groa  Kembs  or  Kemps,  on  the  Rhine;  and 
Laodser.  between  the  111  and  the  Rhine.  Altkiioh  was 
built  early  in  the  thirteanth  eantury  by  one  of  the  oounta  of 
Ferette.  There  are  aome  antlent  tower*  yet  atanding.  The 
townsmen  manufacture  leather,  and  there  n  a  monthly  fair 
for  cattle.  Tlic  u.wn  hiis  a  suhordiiuUe  cmirt  of  justice  and 
a  high  school  l-'erellu  liaa  ihu  ruius  of  an  old  mslle: 
eight  fairs  are  held  in  the  town  in  the  year.  lluinnL;uo,  or 
HuningeniWas  ongmallya  fortress,  constructed  by  order  of 
LouiaAlV.,  and  fortified  by  Vauban:  it  had  barracks  for 
40VO  men.  In  1814.  and  aiptn  in  1819.  it  was  besieged  by 
the  allies ;  on  the  laat  oeoaaiott  it  wai  bravely  defended  by  a 
nicre  handful  of  men  at^ainst  a  considerable  Austrian  army 
it  WAS  however  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  the  fortificutions 
wi-re  destroyed  at  ilio  soliciialion  of  the  citizens  of  Base!, 
within  cannon-shot  of  which  town  Uuniogue  is  situated. 

Id  the  errondissemont  of  Bellbrt,  or  Wfort,  are  Belfort, 
pop.  in  1931,  4S37  fiof  the  tQvn«  «r  ftr  tha  vbole  eom- 
mune;  in  1836,  UW  Ibr  the  eoamane  CBifiwr];  Oiio- 
magny.  pop.  Ifi(»3  for  the  town,  or  216C  for  the  whole 
commune:  Dello.  on  iho  Halle:  Dun nomar:e,  near  the 
Largues;  Massevnux,  pop.  '2-'>^\  fur  the  town,  or  3053  for 
the  whole  commune,  on  the  DoUer,  a  feeder  of  the  111;  St. 
Amarin,  j'orv  1662  for  ihe  town,  or  1995 'for  the  whole 
aomiBttBe;  Thann,  pop.  3803  for  the  town,  or  3987  for 
tbe  whole  communa;  and  Camay,  pop.  8407  Ibr  the  town, 

or  3416  for  the  whole  romniune,  o[i  the  Thann,  another 
feeder  of  tlic  111.  At  Giromagny  cottons  are  luanui'ac- 
tnred,  and  a  moiitlily  fair  is  held  for  corn  and  c.itlle.  At 
Delle  tiles  are  mado,  and  there  are  a  fulling-ni)ll  and  a 
mill  for  grinding  bark ;  and  at  Danoamaria  there  are  tan- 
yarda  ana  dye^bonaea.  Maiiavaux,  aomatlmBa  called  Mas- 
tn8natar,  faasnanttfiieCaraa  of  eotton  yam  and  eotton  goods, 
copper-Works  and  iron-furnaces:  there  are  six  yearly  fairs. 
There  are  colton-iuanufactories  and  non-furnaces  at  St. 
Amarin,  a  town  very  pleasantly  situated  :  thero  arc  two  fairs, 
where  hardwares,  woven  goods,  and  cattle  are  sold.  Thann 
haa  a  fine  old  Oo^  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Th^bald, 
ramarkable  for  ita  aptra.  which  ia  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Sitaabnrg ;  the  nilna  of  Ifaa  eaatle  of  Bnguelbert,  near  the 
town,  are  also  deserving  of  notice.  Cotton-yaru  and  cotton 
goods,  including  printed  calicos,  are  manufactured ;  also 
machinery,  starch,  gunpowder,  sah,  and  chemical  produc- 
tions. The  town  had  its  origin  in  the  iwulfih  century,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  enjoyed  many  privilegci:  it  was  taken 
bv  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Yaara'  War.  Gobel,  the  aieh> 
Wabap  of  9m,  iriionmmtwed  the  baliarora  Qed!.  in  tha 


he%ht  of  the  revolutionary  fretizy,  and  peri<ihed  on  the 
aeiSbld,  waa  a  native  of  Thann.  At  Cemay  cuito»<yani  it 
apun ;  calicos,  cotton  prints,  and  wouUen  olotha  wovan;  and 
iron  goods,  machinery,  ami  paper  are  made:  there  era 
bleach-grounds  for  linen.  At  Morvillard,  a  vil1a^;e  iitai 
Delle,  are  some  important  wite  wurU;  at  N loderbrurciit 
areooppenind  hiass  works;  and  at  Wcsserliog^iMav CSamy» 
cotton-mills  and  a  factory  for  cotton  prints. 

The  department  i!>  included,  with  that  of  Bas  Rhin,  m 
the  diocese  of  Siraabaig;  it  ia  in  the  joriadietton  of  ibe 
Cour  Royale  of  Colraar,  and  in  the  dirtriot  of  the  AeadCmie 
Universilaire  of  Slnislnr:"-  It  is  included  in  the  fifth 
iiuliiary  divwiuu,  the  htati-ijuarteis  cif  wlucli  are  at  Stras- 
burg.  It  sends  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  respect  of  education,  il  is  in  advance  of  the  t^reau  r  num- 
ber of  tha  departments.  Of  the  young  men  cnn  lled  in  the 
militaty  census  of  1828-29,  71  ia  every  100  could  reed  and 
vrrtte ;  the  average  number  in  the  whole  of  the  departments 

was  39  in  r  vrrv  luO.  Only  four  dei.artineiits.  Mcum-,  Doubs, 
Jura,  and  iiiiuie  Manic,  exceeded  tiiat  of  Huut  Riiin. 

In  the  tune  of  Ca;*ar  this  department,  which  hucl  pro- 
bably been  antecedently  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Se- 
quani,  was  in  great  part  occupied  by  the  Rauraci,  part  ef 
the  German  subiaota  or  alUea  of  Ariovistua:  tbe  northern 
part  was  probably  ineluded  in  the  territory  of  tbe  TriboocL 
another  German  people  ;  while  llie  .soulh-w  ealern  parts  ahou 
Belfort  were  retained  by  the  Scquaiu.  In  tbe  Rotnaa  di- 
i  vision  of  daul  by  Augustus,  the  ti-rritoiy  of  all  these  nations 
was  included  in  llie  Ikilgic  province,  although  tbe  Sequaui 
were  a  Celtic  people ;  but  in  the  further  subdivision  made 
by  the  Romana.  the  terriloriea  of  the  Seqnani  and  Rauiaei 
were  ineluded  in  Maxima  Sequancrum :  vbila  thoae  ef  the 
Tribocci  were  included  in  Germania  Superior  or  Prima. 
Several  Gallic  or  Roman  towns  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
department.  Argeniova;  ia  ('Anvvroiao/a),  which  I*;.  iL-my 
mentions  as  a  town  of  the  Rauraci. and  iiearwhicli  llie  Uoman 
emperor  Gratian  defeated  the  .Memunni.  or  AUemana.  A.a. 
37 a,  was  probably  just  on  the  border  between  Arzeobeim 
and  Markolsheim  (Baa  Rhin).  Some  antiquarians  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  it  at  Colmar.  Tiie  Mons  Bnsiacus  of 
the  '  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus  was  on  the  Gallic  siile  of  the 
Rhine,  on  or  nca.  the  site  of  /Mt  .ir  Old  Ihisach,  w  hich  is 
now,  probably  by  the  river  shifting  it*  bed,  <iii  the  Gt  rman 
side.  Rufiana  ('Pw^iva),  which  Ptolemy  (a^  i  arently  i  y 
mistake)  assigns  to  the  Nemetes,  was  pr  uably  at  Rouffach. 
The  Stabula,  Cambea,  Uranoi,  Large,  and  Omuatum  of 
the  '  Itinerary '  of  Antoninus  may  be  fixed  respectively  at 
a  spot  between  Ottmarsheim  and  Bauzenheim,  at  Gros 
Keinbs,  at  Ricsr-n  or  Rursen,  not  far  Ironi  Miihlhau.-en  ;  at 
Largitzen,  on  or  near  the  Lar^'ucs,  nut  far  from  AUkirch, 
and  at  Granvillara  or  Grand  VUlars  on  the  llalle,  near 
Delle.  The  Arialbinnum  of  tbe  Peutinger  Table  and  tbe 
'  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  and  theOlino  Rauraconim  of  tbe 
*  Matttia.'  were,  the  first  at  Binning,  in  this  department,  b*' 
tween  Oros  Kembs  and  Basel,  the  latter  possibly  at  Ilt^ 
near  Basel. 

On  thooTerihrowof  the  Roman  empire,  the  department  was 
ravaged  by  the  Allemans  and  the  Huns,  and  i>ubsequent)y 
possessed  by  the  Burgundians.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Burgundian  kingdom,  it  passed  to  the  Franks.  In  the 
middle  agea  it  was  includea  in  the  province  of  Alsace,  long 
a  portion  of  Germany,  but  coflouered  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
annexed  to  France.    [.Alsace;  Ruin,  H.\s.] 

RHINK.  Tlu*  river  is,  ni  respect  of  length,  the 
foiirlh  of  European  rivers,  beincj  iMternT  to  the  Volga. 
Danube,  and  Dnieper;  but  if  it  be  viewed  as  a  channel  of 
commerce,  it  is  certainly  the  first  river  of  continental 
Europe.  It  tJaaa  in  thaAipa  of  Swilserland,  in  several 
parts  of  ita  eonne  aeparalcs  that  country  from  Germans, 
alterw  ards  divides  Germany  from  France,  traverses  the  ter- 
ritories of  several  ])ii:)(  es  Ivelonging  Io  the  German  C^jnfe- 
deraiion,  jiid  lastly  il  drains  llio  plaitis  i>f  Hulland.  where  it 
reaches  the  sea  by  several  arms.  Tliat  portion  of  the  river 
which  lies  within  or  along  the  hotiudary  -hnc  ot  Switicr- 
land  ia  called  the  Upper  Rhine  iftoro  Baael  to  Koln.  or 
Cologne.  It  ia  danommatad  tha  Middit  Kiiine ;  and  the 
remainder  af  tha  ooliiBih  to  ita  aaveral  maothat  the  homti 
Rhine. 

Ufyprr  Rhine. — Tlie  river  originates  in  three  lu  aiiches  in 
that  elevated  chain  of  tbe  Alps  which  runs  eastward  from 
the  mountam-road  of  St.  Gothard  through  OnuibOadten. 
or  toa  eoimtiy  of  the  Griaoos.  The  most  eastern  of  thaaa 
tiiraa  bnoelMib  edM  I7  Gaamaa  geographera  the  Vordtf 
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Rbein  (Furc  Rhine)  is  considered  the  principal.  U  riam  in 
two  small  1akc«.  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Mount 
Bodus.  belonging  to  the  St  Ootbard's  group,  aboul  7&00 
feot  above  the  »ea-Ievcl.  These  lakes  are  called  t***?*!^*  of 
Toma  utA  JUk*  of  8«nt,  it  niatin  m  iwriM  Uk*  •  tomni, 
•nd  aboul  CwbIts  mflet  ftimi  its  sourM.  at  Dinentw,  wbare 

it  is  met  hy  the  hecoiid  brancli,  the  Mittel  (MidJle)  Rhein, 
it  m  hardly  luuru  lhau  feet  above  the  sea.  It  continues 
its  course  fur  about  40  miles  more  in  an  east  by  north  direc- 
tion, to  Rcichcnau  and  Chur.  At  Keiehenau  the  waters  are 
inoMtMd  by  the  third  branch,  called  the  Hinter  (Hinder) 
Rhein,  and  at  Chur  it  is  OMrly  8$0  iaet  widn^  it*  «»t«» 
bavinir  been  increased  by  nuliMiraiis  tniaD  trlbutariaa.  Firvili 
Cbur  downwards  it  is  navigated  by  small  flat  river-boat«, 
and  it  beginii  tu  run  through  a  valley  from  one  to  two  miles 
vide,  in  a  nearly  northoi  n  (hn-ction  towanls  the  Boden  Soc, 
or  Lake  of  Constance.  Tins  valley  is  nearly  50  miles  loii<;. 
About  20  miks  iiunli  of  Churtwu  mountamscomc  clow  u\> 
to  the  bank«  uf  ilio  river,  so  as  not  to  leave  even  spncc  (ur  a 
toad.  The  ca'siern  is  called  the  Fiischerberg,  and  the 
weaiem  the  ScboUbei*.  Their  dwUvitiet  alone  ^  nver 
•reextianiely  steop,  and  there  is  raason  to  suppose  thattbe 
two  moun?ains  nt  some  remote  time  fomiiil  i  i:i  s^,  and 
that  the  course  oi'  the  rivL-r  w;is  different  from  wiiai  il  is  at 
prudent.  Infaotalowtruri  of  alluvial  ground  extends  soul li 
of  f  tie  Rchollborg  westward  to  the  small  town  of  Sargaus  tn 
St.  (i.illen,  and  thence  to  tlie  Lake  of  Walbtnstadt.  Be- 
tween this  leke  and  that  of  Ziiricb  there  is  also  a  broad  tract 
of  level  slluvtal  graond*  in  wldoh  tha  liath  Canal  ba*  been 
made.  As  the  ground  between  tbe  present  course  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  is  little  more  than  20 
feet  above  the  k-Vft  of  ihe  river,  it  is  supposeil  thai  the  Rhine 
formerly  took  its  courj-e  llirmi^h  tins  low  groumi,  and  [ia^.s- 
ing  through  the  lakes  of  Walleiisiadt  and  Ziirirli,  fulli^vud 
the  course  of  the  Limmat  Rivor.  which  joins  the  Aar  op|)Osite 
the  village  of  Rain.  When  the  Rhine  is  unusually  swollen 
then  is  Mme  danger  of  its  returning  to  this  its  supposed  an- 
tientbed.  InlSlTsttd  1 82 1  the  danger  was  only  averted  bv  the 

gierit  efforts  of  the  iiilialiitants  of  tlie  adjacent  plares.  iSurtli 
of  the  iiairuw  j:as->;ii^e  between  tlie  Schollliurj^  uiid  FiiAcher- 
bt  Tj,'  tile  valley  isnuu  h  wider,  and  bore  Ihe  river  constitutes 
thu  baundary-line  between  the  Austrian  monarchy  and 
Switzerland.  Where  the  river  enters  the  Boden  See  it  runs 
through  a  swampy  tract  of  small  extent.  [ConstamcLaek 
or.]  The  river  issues  from  the  lake  at  Constant*  which 
is  1344  feet  above  the  sea- level,  and  flowing  in  a  westerti 
direction  Ibr  a  few  miles,  enters  tbe  Unter  See  (Lower  Lake), 
which  is  nliMiil  ihiriy  fee:  lower  tliun  the  Boden  See.  In  this 
trart,  and  as  far  ns  Schaff iiaus.en,  the  Rhine  is  n.ivignble 
for  lartre  lnjat^,  hut  l>eh)\v  the  la.si-menliancd  plact!  i;.s  waters 
rush  over  a  rock,  which  is  iielween  tid  and  70  feet  high,  and 
(ln>>  w  aterfall  is  called  the  cataract  of  Schaffhausen  or  Lau- 
fen.  The  last  name  is  derived  from  that  uf  a  easile  which  is 
conlignous  to  tbe  waterllill.  At  SebaffhauMD  the  surfuse  of 
theRhineis  1 26U  feet  alwve  the  sea  level.  Below  tliia  cataract 
the  course  of  the  river  is  very  tortuous,  between  mountains 
and  high  hul*.  but  its  general  direeln'ii  is  inwards  the  west. 
Nearly  fifty  nnl<i^  below  Svhafi  hauaen  the  navigation  is 
aii;ain  interrupted  by  a  cataract,  at  tbe  town  of  J.aufenl>ur^', 
where  the  bed  is  narrowed  by  prc^eoliog  rocks  tu  about  fifty 
feet.  At  this  point  goods  miut  bo  uaship)i«d,  and  the 
barges  descend  the  rivor  by  maaM  vopaa.  Tha  last  mid 
least  itnpeiliment  to  navigation  in  the  Upper  Rhine  oeenrs 
near  RheiiiFeldcn,  about  (en  miles  below  Lavir  nlniig,  where 
a  I  lipid  of  sonii-  length  occurs,  w  lueli  docs  uol  slop  the 
navi^  itton.  but  is  faial  to  in  iiiy  boLits  which  navigate  this 

J art  of  liie  river.    It  is  callod  liie  Hiillenbacken  (Uooit  of 
lelli.    Beluw  this  rapid  the  river  ii  only  854  Ibet  diove  the 
sea;  and  at  Basel  «alj  800  feet. 

Noneroua  tribtttanos  join  the  Rhine  in  its  upper  course 
above  Basel,  but  none  of  tbem  are  navigable  or  otherwise 
remarkable,  with  the  cxreption  of  the  Aar.  This  river 
drains  the  f;rcak?*  part  of  SwitJtcrland,  and  is  at  lea>t  equal 
to  the  Rliiiie  in  the  volume  of  water  wli^ch  it  l)rini;s  <lown. 
The  Aar  01  iginates  iii  ilie  mounlain masses  wiii(di  he  west  of 
the  mountain- road  of  the  St.  Goihard,  and,  from  being  always 
eovoiad  with  snow  ami  glaciers,  are  comprehended  under  the 
gMMcal  namo  of  Aar-Gleischer.  or  Aar-Glaciers.  The  upper 
port  is  in  a  narrow  valley  between  very  high  nionniaim»  in 
a  general  iinrih  wi-st  direction,  and  iii  ihe>«:  parts  it  forms 
a  calar.iet  about  131)  feet  high,  wlueii  is  called  the  Aarfall, 
Or  V.--:A  of  thir  Aar,  near  the  haniloi  of  liandeck.  After  a 
oourse  of  about  30  miles,  the  Aar  falls  into  the  Iske  of 


Briens,  which  u  about  nine  miles  long,  and  somewhat  more 
than  a  mile  wide,  very  deep,  and  2060  feet  above  the  sea* 
level.  After  issuing'  from  that  lake,  the  Aar  runs  baldly 
three  miles  before  it  enters  lbs  lab*  of  ThttOt  which  ii 
nearly  twelve  milea  long,  and  on  an  atMfage  about  thraa 
miles  wide;  it  is  1875  feet  above  the  sea4evel.  Issuing 
from  the  north-western  extremity  of  tbe  lake,  the  Aar  flows 
flrat  in  u  north-west,  then  in  n  west,  arnl  lastly  in  a  northern 
direction,  traversing  the  elevated  and  hilly  plain  of  liern 
nearly  in  the  middle.  Above  tbe  town  of  Hern  u  is  not 
much  navigated  oo  aeeount  of  the  rapidity  of  its  course; 
but  a  epnaiaerable  Quantity  of  wood  is  floated  down.  Below 
Bom  it  is  navi^tea  by  river  barges  of  moderate  size.  At 
Aarberg  tbe  river  approaches  the  foot  of  tho  Jura  Moun- 
tains, along  the  base  of  whieh  it  tlouii  ma  iiurth-eastern 
direction  as  far  as  Aarau,  north  of  which  it  cntori  the  nioun- 
taui-regioii  which  separates  the  plain  of  Bern  from  the 
vallev  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  its  tortuous  course  through 
this  hilly  tract  the  waters  of  the  Reuss  and  of  the  Limmat 
join  it,  before  it  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz,  a  short 
distanee  above  Waldshut.  Tho  whole  course  of  the  Aar 
exeeeds  160  miles.  Tbe  Reuse  and  the  Limmat  fall  into 
the  Aar  near  4'°  30' N.  lat..  and  hardly  one  milo  from 
one  another.  The  Reuss  originates  between  the  sources 
of  the  Aar  iind  those  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  niountaiiis 
which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  road  that  traverses  the 
8l  Gothard  and  its  upper  course,  which  is  nearly  dno 
north,  is  frequently  broken  hy  rapids  and  eatsraets,  among 
whieh  those  of  Hospital,  Andermett,  and  Amstag  are  ad- 
mirod  for  their  beauty.  At  the  village  of  Klus  it  leaves  the 
narrow  valley,  and  three  miles  farther  north  it  falls  into  the 
Lake  of  Lnzern,  or  the  Vierwaldsiadier  See,  so  much  ad- 
mired for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  country  which 
bounds  Its  shores.  The  form  of  this  lake  is  extremely 
irregular:  it  is  1434  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Issuing  from 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  lake,  the  Reuss  flows 
generolly  in  a  northern  duteetion,  and  ehiefly  through  a 
billy  country,  about  forty  miles  to  its  eonfluence  with  the 
A.Tr  near  Bruj,'g.  The  other  ^real  tributaryof  the  Aar  bringh 
to  il  the  waters  of  the  laki-it  of  Wallenstadt  and  Ziincli. 
The  former  lake  is  alioitt  nine  miles  long,  and  more  tliuw 
a  mile  acroits,  geaeraiiy  from  60  to  80  (athoiuis  deep,  and 
1422  feet  above  theses-level.  It  is  united  to  tho  Lake  of 
Ziiricb  by  the  Linth  and  a  oanal.  The  Lake  of  Ziirich  has 
tbe  form  of  an  arch,  and  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long 
and  two  miles  wide.  It  is  1310  fiMt  above  the  sea.  Issuing 
from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  lake,  the  Limniai 
flows  for  about  twenty  miles  ihrouj;li  a  hilly  country,  in  a 
west  by  north  direction,  and  fulls  into  the  Aar  oppusite  tho 
viUuLie  of  Ram.  Buh  the  Reuss  and  tlie  Liiiuiiat  are 
navigable,  hut  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their  current 
they  are  ascended  only  by  empty  baigei.  Tlio  liath  and 
ila  eanal  are  also  navigated. 

MiMU  JOWm.— At  Base),  where  this  dinrion  of  the 
river  begins,  il  has  entirely  left  the  mountain-region  of  tbe 
Alps  and  ,Iura  Mountains,  and  at  the  same  time  it  changes 
its  western  into  a  north-north-eastern  and  northern  course. 
It  tlowa  in  a  valley  Iroia  iorty  to  fifty  miles  wide,  extending 
between  the  Black  Forest  (Sehwarzwald)  anrl  ihe  momi- 
tains  connected  with  it  on  the  vast,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Vosgcs  and  their  northern  prolongation  the  Hard t  Moun- 
tains on  tha  wwt.  inm  Basal  toMatns,  adistaneeof  nearly 
too  miles.  At  Mains  tbe  snrface  of  the  fiver  is  only  974 
feet  above  the  sea;  thr  fall  between  Basel  and  Mainz  i'^ 
therefore  536  feet,  or  more  than  -1^  (eet  per  mile.  At  Kehl, 
in  the  paradel  of  S;iu-bui i;,  the  surlact  of  the  ri\er  is 
453  feel  above  the  &ea.  Ihe  dtstaneo  of  Strai^butg  from 
Basel  is  nijuut  eighty  miles,  in  which  space  the  river  de- 
soends  347  feet,  or  4}  feet  per  mile.  In  addnion  to  the  groat 
rapidity  of  the  current,  the  wide  bed  of  the  iiv»  contains 
numerous  sand-banka  and  small  islands,  which  are  anb|eet 
to  stidden  and  frequent  changes  in  their  fbrm  and  position. 
Xavi^ration  in  this  part  of  the  Rhine  is  accordingly  limited. 
I  he  liver  lsirpe«  employed  are  only  fioin  'Hi  lo  24  ion&  hur- 
(h'li,  and  can  only  lake  in  a  third  of  that  Aveigbt  in  lisoend- 
lug  the  river,  when  they  luutit  be  drawn  up.  Small  steam- 
boats ascend  as  far  as  Basel.  Between  Kehl  and  Mains, 
a  distance  of  more  than  120  miles,  tbe  lall  of  the  Rhinit 
does  not  exoeed  170  feat;  or  about  14'  feet  per  mile.  Be- 
tween Kohl  and  Gerroeisheini.  which  places  an  abonl  flftv 
miles  distant  from  one  another,  tho  islands  do  not  deereesa 
in  numlxjr,  hut  they  increase  in  Hiae,  and  arc  iess  subject 
i  to  change    Few  islands  occur  north  of  Germenlieim,  and 
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(be  nver  flows  slowly,  makio);  large  bene!!;.  The  largest 
kind  of  barges  used  between  Strasburg  and  M:iin7,  are  of 
109  ton*  burden,  but  in  ascending  tbey  must  be  drawn  up, 
vbidl »  ehiefly  done  by  bor»es. 

Btttmn.  Miuns  and  Bom  Uie  RbiM  runs  bet«eea  two 
iiMNiiitain-regiom  in  a  tmrtow  'v«ll«f .  Thit  vtllejr,  whieh 
contains  some  of  tliemost  picturesque  scenery  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  is  in  some  parts  so  narrow,  llv.it  there  is 
hardly  level  space  eiiuugh  for  a  road  between  the  mountains 
and  the  banks  of  the  r.iver.  The  hills  along  the  banks  of  the 
alSMUn  contain  extensive  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which 
ia  known  all  over  Europe  under  ttae  name  of  Rhenish 
wboM.  The  direction  of  the  river  fram  Mains  to  Bingen  is 
nwtwaid.  but  below  Bingen  it  runs  to  tho  west  of  north. 
Within  this  part  there  arc  some  dangerous  places.  At  Bin- 
gin  a  leJge  of  rocks  nossi^s  the  river,  and  thoup:h  tlic 
Pru!»sian  government  lias  lately  somewhat  les»eni'<l  the 
dandier  by  blasting  some  of  the  rocks,  yet  the  imiiedmiont 
is  not  quite  removed,  and  neither  barges  nor  steatn  boau 
can  pass  by  nizht  or  in  Ib^ty  weather.  Near  Bacbarach. 
ftnlMr  down,  there  is  a  group  of  rocks,  and  opposite  St. 
Gear  another  ledge,  which  however  is  mtieh  len  naogerous 
than  that  near  Bingen.  Between  Mains  and  Kiiln,  a  dis- 
tance  somewhat  exceeding  a  hundred  miles,  the  river  de- 
scends IG-t  feet,  or  little  m  ore  than  1^  feet  per  mile:  at 
Koln  it  is  (jiily  1  l(i  Jcel  nbijvtj  the  »ea-leve1.  Numerous 
barges  navi}»ale  within  these  limits,  ami  the  hirt^esl  of  tlieni 
vary  between  120  and  l^U  toti^.  Tbo  ascent  is  very  tedious, 
and  re<|Utres  much  time. 

NumeraitttrilMitaTifle  join  the  Rhine  in  its  middle  coarse. 
Those  which  flow  into  it  from  the  west  have  a  ihort  eonne, 
and  are  not  navigable,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moselle, 
which  rises  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Vos^;e*,  and  runs 
first  nortli-west,  and  then  north,  but  the  greater  part  of  ils 
course  is  to  the  north  enst.  Alter  a  cuurso  of  26Uni>l«!>. 
it  joins  the  Rhine  at  Cublenz.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  its 
confluence  with  the  Meurthe,  about  160  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  lies  between  hills,  the 
middle  part  through  the  plain  of  Lorrains^  and  Iho  lower 
part  in  a  deep  valley  of  moderate  width.  The  dope*  of  the 
n ill  1  ami  tuDuntains  enclosing  this  valley  are  l  overed  with 
extensive  vineyards,  which  produce  the  Moselle  wine.  The 
largest  of  ns  tributaries,  the  Saar  or  Surre,  whii  h  joins  it 
above  Trier,  is  navigable  for  large  river  barges  as  far  as 
Saarcbruck,  a  distance  of  about  4$  miles  fhnn  ita  month, 
and  10  miles  more  ibr  small  barges. 

The  number  of  navigable  rivers  which  join  the  Rhine  in 
its  middle  course  from  the  right  is  much  greater.  The  most 
southern  is  the  Neckar,  which  rises  near  48^  N.  )at..  in  the 
mountainous  trans  by  which  the  range  called  the  Rauhe 
Alp  is  connected  with  the  Black  Forest,  lis  course  for 
more  than  30  miles  is  northward,  and  afterwards  north-east 
along  the  base  of  the  Rauhe  Alp  for  about  the  same  distance. 
Ten  miles  above  Stnttgaid  it  turns  north-west,  but  below 
that  town  its  feneral  oourae  is  north  for  about  80  miles^ 
when  it  tarns  to  the  wosi,  and  after  flowing  in  that  direo- 
tion  30  miles,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Neckar  is  above  180  miles,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception «f  the  first  30  miles,  lies  through  acountry  swellms; 
continually  uilo  gentle  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  which  are 
carefully  cultivated,  and  produce  excclktii  wine.  It  begins 
to  be  navigable  at  Kannstadt,  nenr  Sliittgani,  for  small 
barges ;  but  below  Heilbronn  it  is  navi^;>te(I  by  barges  of  2U 
tent.  One  of  its  thbatariest  the  Kns.  wliich  fiiils  into  it 
from  the  lef^  is  navigable  to  Vahingen,  about  10  miles 
Ufiward*. 

The  most  imjuirtant  of  the  aUlucnts  of  the  Rhine  is  the 
Main  or  Mayn.  which  falls  into  it  opposite  Mams.  Its 
sources  aro  in  the  Ficbtel<;ebirge,  not  far  from  the  boun- 
dary of  Bohemia,  where  it  originates  in  two  branches,  of 
which  the  lUMrthem  is  called  the  White  and  the  southern 
tho  Red  Main,  Tbo  two  brancbes  unite  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  below  Kolmbach,  and  begin  to  change  their 
western  course  into  a  southern.  Kot  hr  from  Bamberg 
the  river  is  joined  by  tho  Rednitce :  it  then  flows  west  by 
nor;ii  to  Schweinfurt,  whence  it  agtiin  runs  south  to  Mark- 
breit.  and  from  that  place  to  the  iiorlli  nortii-we.st  to  (ie- 
miinden.  From  Gemiinden  it  again  flows  i>outUwaid,  and 
making  a  wide  sweep,  encircles  the  mountain-regk>n  of 
the  Spessart  At  Hanau  it  turna  westward,  and  jpaasiiu 
near  Frankftrt  in  that  direetion,  joins  tho  Rhino.  Though 
its  sources  are  only  about  15n  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
whole  course  exceeds  360  miles,  owing  to  the  numerous 


large  bends.  This  circumstanpc  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
navigable  rivers  on  the  Cnniiiient.  River  bars^es  ascend 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Rednitz,  mrn-  than  '260  miles  from 
Us  mouth  ;  and  from  Kitzingen  downwards  it  is  navigated 
by  vessels  of  100  tons  htnden.  The  wlwle  course  lioa 
through  a  hilly  but  ntfaet  fbrtite  and  well-eultiTated 
country.  The  Rednits  is  the  only  affluent  of  the  Mam 
which  is  navigable.  The  navigation  of  the  larger  river 
barfes,  from  '2j  to  .TO  tons  burden,  ceases  at  Forchiieim. 
As  no  high  hills  intervene  in  those  parts  between  the  Main 
and  the  Danube,  a  canal,  which  oric^iiially  wa^  projected  by 
Charlemagne,  is  now  in  pro<:ress,  which  >s  to  extend  from 
Forcbheini  along  the  banks  of  ibeRednits  and  those  of  the 
Altmiihl  to  the  Danube,  This  canal  will  estabUsb  a  water 
oommunleation  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Black 
Sea. 

Farther  north  the  Rhine  is  joined  by  the  Lalin,  which 
falls  into  it  a  Utile  above  tlic  nioutli  of  the  Moselle  at  Nie- 
derlahnslein  :  it  (lows  about  140  tuiles,  and  is  navigable  for 
model  ate-iized  liver  boats  to  Diez,  about  20  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  ibr  smaller  boats  to  Welzlar,  about  70  miles 
from  its  eonfluenoc  with  the  Rhine.  It  traverses  a  very 
hilly  oounlry.  The  river  Sieg,  whieb  falls  into  the  Rhiiw 
below  Bonn,  flows  about  70  mi1c«,  and  is  navigable  to  Sieg- 
burg,  which  is  about  eight  miles  from  its  muutli. 

Lower  Rhine.— Vrom  Kr»!n  to  its  mnuth*,  a  distance  of 
about  300  miles,  the  course  of  tlie  Rliine  is  through  a  low 
level  eoiiniry,  though  the  western  declivity  of  the  hills  of 
the  Sauerland  are  near  its  eastern  bank,  between  Koln  and 
Dusaeldorfl  The  enrrwit  is  extromely  gentle,  as  the  whole 
ihit  does  not  amount  to  mneh  more  than  four  inchet  per 
mile,  the  surface  at  Kiiln  being,  as  already  observed,  only 
110  feet  above  the  sca  level.  From  this  town  downwards 
the  Rhine  may  be  navigated  by  sca-vcssels  from  300  lo  -ivi} 
tons  burden ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  a  vessel  cleared  out  from 
Kiiln  for  New  York.  But  flat  river  barges  are  gene- 
rally used,  on  account  of  the  numerous  sand-banks  which 
narrow  the  navigable  channeL 

About  200  miles  Sttm  its  noatb,  and  soon  after  it  has 
entered  Holland,  the  Rhine  begins  to  divide  into  several 
arms  :  but  before  this  division,  the  waters  are  increased  by 
three  navigable  rivers,  by  the  Erft  from  Ihtt  leli,  arvd  by  the 
Ruhr  and  Lippe  from  the  right.  The  Erfl,  which  falK  mto 
the  Rhine  above  Diisseldorl,  flows  about  60  roileii.  but  is 
only  navigable  n  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Rbin*. 
The  Ruhr,  whose  course  is  gonerally  to  the  west  for  above 
1 00  miles,  is  nav^abte  for  boats  about  one-half  of  its  oourae, 
to  Langachede  above  Schwerdt.  lis  oouise  being  tnpidt 
it  h&B  been  made  navigable  by  the  construction  of  sixteen 
locks ;  it  is  generally  navicated  by  coal-barges,  a?  the 
adjacent  country  contains  the  richest  coal-measures  in 
Northern  Germany.  The  nurnbor  of  these  biirgcs  is  stated 
to  amount  to  30U0.  The  Ruhr  falls  into  the  Rhine  at 
Ruhrort.  The  Lippe,  which  joins  the  Rhine  near  Wesel. 
is  somewhat  more  than  100  miles  long,  and  is  navigated 
from  Lippstadt  by  small  riTer-hosts,  and  from  Lunen  by 

lar^'o  ones. 

Near  the  village  of  Panncrden,  which  is  within  the 
territories  of  Holland,  the  Rhine  divides  into  two  arms, 
of  which  the  southern  is  called  the  Waal,  and  the 
northern  preserves  the  name  of  Rhine.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  volume  of  water  run  into  the  Waal,  which  is  more 
than  210  yards  wide,  whilo  the  Rhir.e  is  only  114  yards 
wide.  Ths  Waal  nma  westward,  and  tho  Rhine  north* 
north-west.  The  Rhine  divides  stain  about  1 2  miles  lower 
down,  above  Ariiiieim,  into  the  Yss' 1,  wliicli  runs  to  the 
north,  and  the  Uiune.  which  runs  oil  to  the  west.  The 
Vssel  was  originally  a  canal,  cut  by  Dl  u^us,  to  unite  the 
Rhine  with  the  river  which  now  is  called  Guide  (Old)  Ysad. 
It  falls  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  The  Rhine  running  westward 
divides  for  the  third  lime  about  30  miles  lower  down,  at 
Wyck  by  Duurstede.  The  southern  arm  is  called  the 
Leek,  and  the  northern  goes  by  the  name  of  Kipmine  Riiyn 
(Crooked  Rhine) :  the  Leek  is  the  larger  river.  The  Crooked 
Rhine  runs  north-west  to  Utrecht,  where  it  divides  for  the 
lourth  nnd  Inst  time.  I'he  arm  m  hu'li  runts  tiurthward^  is 
called  the  Veeht,  and  falls  into  the  Zuider  Zee ;  tlu- fiher. 
whose  name  is  changed  into  that  of  Oolde  Ryn  (Old  Rhine), 
continues  westward  through  the  wanhes  oftfoUaiid.  where 
the  waters  are  used'  for  Aedinf  nmneiwia  nmU  oumla.  It 
nasees  through  Leyden,  and  fomerly  did  not  reaeh  the  sea, 
being  prevented  by  some  ga;ul\  d  ines  w  hich  line  the  ;  .  , 
of  this  part  of  Holland;  but  lu  1607  a  canal  was  iumIv 
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Ibtough  thorn,  and  fb»ti««r  now  diialiti^s  •null  qviintUy 
ttwuiw  into      m*  at  Kttwyek.  noHb-nwt  of  Leydra. 

TVr  |,n  1;,  or  :r.id(11e  branch  of  the  Rhine,  was  originally 
also  a  canal,  made  by  the  R  iinari  general  Corbulo ;  and  it  I 
existed  a«8uchtoAn.>^39,  when  the  bed  wns  greatly  enlarged  : 
by  an  inandotion,  and  tluis  ii  became  the  principal  nver.  i 
and  the  true  Rhino  wa-s  reduced  to  insignincance.    It  runs  | 
fromWfck  by  Duurstede  westward  for  about  r>o  mile*,  when  j 
it  j«  joined  from  the  south  by  a  branch  of  thu  Maas  or 
MeiMe.  ealled  the  Merwe  or  liwwed*.  On  •Donwchiog  the 
»ea,  andther  arm  of  the  Maas,  cklM  the  OalM  Mim  (Old 
Maus).  joins  it.  and  hence  to  its  moirth  lb*  wid*  MtOtrjr  of 
the  rirer  i«  rallM  tbe  Ma,i»> 

The  Maas  or  Meuso  ri*es  near  48°  N.  lat.,  in  the  French 
dt>parinuMit  of  Haute  Marne,  in  that  ridge  of  high  land 
wliK-h  unites  the  chain  of  Cdte  d'Or  with  the  Vosgea,  and 
u  called  Monta  da  Faueilla.  Its  general  direction  Uuvnich 
Prtnee  to  Sedan  ic  to  the  west  of  north ;  thmi  Ibr  a  nw 
miles  west,  and  again  north,  until  it  reai-he«  Namur,  whence 
it  flows  first  to  the  north  of  east  to  Uittich  or  Liege,  and 
tbeti<"0  to  ilio  ca«t  of  north  to  Venlo  and  Broekbuizen. 
From  the  la.st-roentioned  place  it  dt^cltnes  to  thti  north* 
west,  and,  before  it  reaches  Grave,  to  the  west,  in  which 
dtraetion  it  llowa  nearly  parallel  to  the  Waal  for  more  than 
80  mtlet,  approadiing  that  river  in  one  place  within  two 
Tnit««9.  Both  rivers  unite  at  Gorkum,  and  the  naiDO  of  the 
Waal  is  merged  in  that  of  the  Maas.  The  eoiine  of  the 
Maas  to  its  fonllvienre  with  the  Waal  nlNnit  4fiO  miles. 
The  Waal  riius  about  80  luih's  fmni  the  Pannerden  to 
Gorkum.  Alter  its  junction  with  the  Waal,  the  Mans  hke- 
wi»e  divides.  The  first  dirision  occurs  a  tew  miles  west  of 
Gorkum.  near  the  village  of  Hardingsvelt.  One  arm  runs 
iOtithward«  under  theOMne  ofWe«t  Kil;  and  tbe  other, 
the  Merwe  or  Merwede,  to  the  we«t.  The  Merwede  after- 
wards divir!es  again  into  iheprr]  :  r  Aftrwetlc  and  tlieOulde 
Maas,  both  of  whtcb  un\l>-  wUn  vlu-  Leek,  as  a!rea<ly  ob- 
fcrvL'd.  The  West  Kil  fjrms  the  Ries  Bosch,  n  kind  of 
lake,  literally  strewed  With  small  i»landi  covered  with  low 
trees ;  turning  westward  it  is  called  Hollands  Diep.  This 
Hollands  Diep.  which  is  about  two  miles  wide^  divides 
also  into  two  annSt  of  which  the  tiordiem.  called  iheHaring 
Vliet.  is  about  two  milci;  wide;  but  towards  its  month  it 
widens  to  three  miles,  and  is  called  Rivter  Flakkee.  or 
Shallow  River.  The  souibern  arm  is  known  by  the  names 
of  V'olko  Ilik  and  Kramtner  in  different  places,  and  i»  more  I 
than  a  mile  arross,  but  full  of  shoals.  Between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Hollands  Diep  is  the  island  of  Over  Flakkee. 
An  arm  of  the  Krammer  runs  into  the  Ooater  Schelde. 
Thus  the  Rhine  leaehes  the  sea  by  four  mouths,  the  Oulde 
Rhine,  the  Mass,  the  Rivier  Flakkee,  and  the  Krammer. 
The  wiio'e  country  between  the  arms  of  the  Rhine,  after  its 
divisional  Slerncschanf.e,  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 
most  of  which  serve  for  ihe  purpose  of  inlemal  navigation, 
though  only  fur  small  boats. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  amounts'  to  about  930 
miles, of  whioh  about  350  are  included  in  the  middle  course, 
the  upperHind  lower  coarse  not  exceeding  300  miles. 

The  delta  of  the  Rhine  is  bounded  on  tbe  east  bv  the  YsaeU 
on  the  south  by  the  Waal  and  Maas.  and  on  theotner  aides  by 
the  North  Sea  anrl  the  Zuider  Zee :  it  comprehends  the  whole 
of  Ihe  three  Dutch  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland 
and  Utrecht,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  Guehlerlaml.  Within 
these  limits  it  occupies  about  4150  square  mik-s;  but  the 
whole  of  this  surface  is  not  level  or  alluvial  ground,  for 
nearly  the  westem  half  of  Utrecht,  and  that  part  of  Quel- 
derland  which  is  between  the  Rhine.  theYssel,  and  the 
Zuider  Zee,  is  slit^htlv  hilly,  and  tlio  j-oil  is  not  alluvial. 
When  this  Inlly  tiact,'  which  o€cui>!es  about  II 'is  square 
link's,  i";  <^ubtracieil,  the  alluvial  poriion  ofthedelm  dues  not 
exceed  3(1  ;u  square  miles.  To  this  however  must  be  added 
the  extensive  alluvial  tracts  which  line  the  Ysscl,  the  Waal, 
and  tbe  Maas  beyond  tho  limits  of  the  delta  as  here  de- 
fined, and  oeeupy  about  1 000  square  miles.  If  tbe  g  rcatcr 
part  of  the  pun  iiu  e  of  Zeeland,  which  is  contiguous  to  tbcsw 
lowlands  (about  iou  square  miles),  and  the  low  tracts  on 
liuth  sides  of  Ihn  Rhine  above  its  divi-ior.,  fiorn  Wesel 
downwards  r2j0  square  miUis),  Hie  atldcd,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  low  <  outitry  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  is  4780 

auare  miles.  All  this  country  would  occasionally  be  covered 
lb  tbe  inundations  of  the  ri%er,orby  the  seB,if  it  were  riot 
protected  by  embankments.  Tbe  river  embankments  begin 
at  Wesel,  in  the  Prussian  ptovineeof  DQaoeldorf,  and  extend 
en  both  sidiia  of  the  different  arma  of  lh»  Rhim  to  tbu 


These  embankments  an  generally  from  25  to  30  ftet  above 
the  towest  level  of  tb*  rmr.  In  the  baein  of  the  Ridne  tlie 

winter  usually  lasts  from  six  weeks  to  two  months,  during 
which  time  the  river  is  covered  with  ice,  and  the  snow  accu- 
mulates  in  the  adjarent  countries.  If  the  snow  has  fallen  in 
greater  quantities  than  usual,  and  is  suddenly  di&whed  by 
warm  rains,  the  river  in  a  short  time  swells  to  an  extraordt* 
nary  heiglit,  and  lays  the  oontigtums  low  lands  under  water. 
No  part  of  thc-c  low  lands  ia  more  subject  to  such  inundar 
tiotta  than  the  Betnwu,  or  that  tiaet  whieh  extends  between 
the  Rhine  and  Leek  on  the  north  and  the  Waal  on  the 
south.  When  such  inundations  take  place,  they  arealways 
attended  with  great  loss  of  property,  and  sometimes  of  life, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  great  inunrlation  of  171i9.  In  lhatye;ir 
the  masses  of  ice  stopped  the  current,  and  the  water,  rising  to 
the  level  of  the  embankments,  poured  over  them  like  a  cata- 
ract into  the  adyaoent  low  laodis.  Aooording  to  a  rough  esti- 
mate, about  one  thousand  square  miles  were  thus  laid  under 
water. 

The  basin  of  tbe  Rhine,  according  to  a  tolerably  accurate 
calculation,  covers  a  surface  of  7'.', 492  square  miles,  or  about 
70UO  square  miles  less  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  11u> 
Upper  basin  of  the  riverresemhlesatriant^le,  whose  ba^e  ex- 
tends, near  46*  30'N.  lat..  over  4  degrees  of  lon|itude  <from  6** 
to  10*  E.  long.),  and  consequently  is  1 80  miles  in  length, 
twecen  10°  and  7°  it  is  formed  by  the  hifthest  ranges  the 
Alps,  and  between  7°  and  6°  by  the  Jorat  mountains  and 
the  ,Iura.  The  eastern  border  of  the  Upper  basin  extends 
ttlo:)g  10°  E.  long,  from  46*  .10'  to  48**,  and  is  somewhat 
more  than  100  miles  lonp.  It  is  mostly  formed  by  high 
ranget»  which  are  cfTsots  of  the  .Alps.  The  third  Une  of  the 
triangle  is  net  a  stra  ^hi  Une.  Ii  bugia.s  un  the  south,  near 
the  place  where  6°  B,  long,  is  cut  by  46"  3D'  N.  lat>,  and 
extends  along  the  Jura  mountains  to  Basel  and  the  Sehwan- 
wald  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  until  in  approaching  48* 
N.  lat.  it  turns  east  and  runs  in  that  direction  to  10"  E. 
long.  This  portion  of  the  bnsin  contains  12, 821)  square 
Wiles:  viz,  of  Switzerland,  10,300;  of  Au.strta,  860;  of 
Wiftomberg,  350;  of  Baden.  1300:  total,  12,820;  and  the 
whole  of  it,  with  tbe  exception  of  a  comparatively  small 
timet,  is  ftom  1300  to  1400  fbet  above  the  aaa4e«il;  nanj 

parts  indeed  rise  much  higher,  especially  thoas  wbidi  are 
cncloserl  bv  the  ranges  of  the  .Mps. 

Tlie  Middle  hasm  of  the  Rhine  lies  between  48*  and  31* 
N.  lat.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  its  margin  extends 
from  the  northern  part  of  tbe  Jura  mountains  westward 
across  the  southern  parts  of  the  Vo!«pe<^  mountains  to  tbe 
Monts  de  Faueille.  or  those  heights  in  which  the  Seine, 
Maas.  Moselle,  and  Saone  originate.  It  then  continues  north- 
ward  along  the  ridge  of  hills  which  separate  Ihe  valleys  of 
the  rivers  Maas  and  Moselle  to  Ihe  Ardennes,  and  afterwards 
norih-easit  over  the  mountain- r&gion  of  the  Kifel  to  Bonn. 
This  portion  ',r  the  Middle  battn  occupies  18,354  square 
milesj.  of  w  liich  there  are 

In  France  (departments  of  Haut  Rhin, 
Bas  Rbin.  IftMeUe,  Meurthe»and  atwut  ^  v. 
half 'of  theVmtgee)  •  .  .  9,731 
In  Bavaria  (Rheinkreiss)  .  ,  .  2,213 
In  Oltlenburt;  (BirkcufeW)  ...  195 
In  Prussia  ( GiblotHfTHer)  «  .  .  4.506 
In  Luxemburg   .       .  •      .  1,410 

18,355 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  outer  edge  of  the  Rhino 
begins  nesr  the  souree  of  the  Danube^  whence  it  extend* 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Rauhe  Alp  east  by  north,  until  it 

reaches  the  place  where  10" 80'  E.lnn^'.  is  cut  hy  -JO"  N  lat. 
Thence  it  extends  north-east  over  the  hdly  plain  of  Fiau- 
conio,  where  several  tributaries  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine 
interlock,  to  the  Ficlilelgcbirge  (60°  N.  lat.).  In  this  pa- 
rallel the  basin  of  tho  Rhine  has  attained  its  greatest  width, 
extending  from  the  source  of  the  Sombre  (3°  40^  K.  lat.)  to 
that  of  the  Main  (11^40^.  about  320  miles.  TWnn  the 
Fichtelgebirge  the  outer  border  of  (he  basin  runs  along  the 
Frankenwald  and  Thiiringcrwald  west  north-west  to  the 
sources  of  the  Werra,  and  thence  westward  over  the  Rhliti 
mountains,  the  Vogelshers?,  and  Westerwald  to  the  month 
of  the  Sie;.;.  where  it  Irrtiimatcs  at  the  Siebeni^ebii  f;e  op- 
posite Bonn.  The  eastern  ^rtion  of  the  Middle  Imir> 
eontains  euGB  «quure  milee,  tix,:^ 

Of  Wirtembevg    .       .      •  5^20 

Of  Baden  .      ,      .      •      4,64«  ' 

OrBavnk  ,      «      ,      ,  «,944 
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The  Lower  basin  of  the  Rhine  lies  between  ««•  W  enrt 
i^"  40'  N.  lat..  except  a  kmg  narrow  tucl  which  com- 
prehends llie  lJpp«r  hasin  of  its  confliiuiit  the  Maas,  and 
which  extends  souihuanls  along  tlu-  uostcrn  cd^je  of  the 
MiddU  basin  to  4t(''  N.  laU.  or  lo  the  Monts  du  FauciUe. 
Thii  valley  ia  aeparatad  from  tho  basin  of  the  Seine  by  the 
Forftt  des  Argaone*.  At  tbu  plaoe  the  biain  of  Ibe 
Maa6  begins  lo  border  on  thet  ofuie  SebeHe.  The  water- 
shed b»-'t«ci':i  the^e  two  rivers  extends  south  west  and 
north-east,  smd  is  lunucd  by  ii  liitlycnmtiy  of  luodi-ratc 
elevalJwn.  whirh  tertuinaics  m  the  ncighlioiirhodd  of  Maas- 
trtcbU  From  (bis  place  tbe  n-atershed  between  the  two 
fivonestandanortll-veit  ud  weal,  end  is  fi»:ined  by  a  broad 
tract  of  clereud  gnrngd  eowed  «ttb  nunra  end  heetha. 
The  left  portion  of  tbe  Lower  baain  eontoiaa  en  tree  of 
15,495  square  mile^  of  which  there  belonR 
To  Franco  (in  the  cleparttnent«  of  Meuse,  Vosges, 

Aidenncs,  and  Dtt  Noid)  .       •        .       .  4.351 

^  Lbxeiuburg  1.3fl 

„  Prussia  (Aachen,  Koln,  and  Diisseldorf)  .  3.5^1 
„  Belgium  (Liege,  Litabivfc  Netnur,  Uennegau)  4,065 
,.  the  Metberlmdi  (North  BnbMit)      .      .  1.996 


15.495 

On  the  right  aide  of  the  Rhine,  tbe  outer  edge  of  the 
Jjower  basin  extend?  from  the  source  of  the  river  Sie?. 
which  is  in  tho  Weslerwald,  north  eastward  to  the  ridge 
OoUod  the  Osning.  Thence  it  runs  alang  tlu.;  northern  side 
of  the  valley  ol  the  L.ppe  westward  over  an  elevated  tract 
covered  with  haetb.  Tbovenwinderof  tbe  border  of  tbis  part 
of  tho  basin  is  in  the  noorlend*  which  ere  drained  by  the 
Reego.  Si  l  onduent  of  the  Vecht,  and  it  terminate?!  in  the 
alluvial  irnrts  which  extend  northward  from  Zwoll  on  the 
Yssel.  The  area  of  the  right  portion  of  the  Liwer  bu>iii 
of  tht)  Rhine,  including  the  islands  which  he  between  its 
arms,  amounts  to  1 1,344  square  mdes,  comprehending 
Of  Pruwie  (Uiiiden»  Munster,  Aieoiberg,  Koln. 

DuiseMorf)  6.725 

Of  the  Netherlands  (Guelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Hol- 
land)  4,619 

11,344 

The  whole  of  the  I^wcr  haiin  of  tho  BUne  eoven  28,839 
aqtnie  milea. 

Tlionsb  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  extends  from  46*  30'  to 
52*  N.  Int.,  nenrlr  the  whole  of  it  has  the  same  climatii. 
The  distance  between  the  Upp<^r  and  I^wer  basin,  amount- 
ing to  about  five  <lej;rei  s,  is  compensated  by  the  ^re«l<«r 
elevation  of  the  Upper  basin.  Thus  the  plains  of  Swuier- 
land,  which  are  about  1400  feet  high,  resemble  in  rliinnte  the 
low  oountrtes  vbtch  lie  between  51°  and  52°  N.  tau  7'he 
OOUntriet  in  the  iniddle  basin,  being  less  elevated  in  pru- 
pottion,  earn  e  aoiaevhet  miiddr  climate  thou  tbe  pUins 
of  Switxenand  and  tho  low  lands  near  tho  mouth  of  tbe 

Rhine. 

RHINE,  ANTIENT  {Rhrunx.  Prjroc)  The  Romans 
fir^l  be'Mloi'  ;i'-iii:;iiu;ed  wah  ihe  Rhine  tiv  the  ronquesls  of 
Jiiliu!i  CtDsar  in  Gaul,  who  crossed  it  twice  to  punish  the 
Germans.  (Cws..  Bell.  Gall.,  iv.  1C,  17 ;  vi.  9.)  He  knew 
bow«««r  noibing  of  the  northern  or  sottthecn  part  of  the 
riter  exeejpt  firom  report,  end  appears  himself  never  to  have 
gone  farther  north  than  tho  Scaldis  (Schelde),  though  his 
cavalry  on  ono  occasion  reached  the  country  where  the 
Uhiiie  :irel  the  Mn-a  meet,  [hi.,  vi.  .i.l  ;  iv.  16.)  Ateoid- 
iiig  to  his  account,  tho  Rlnne  ti.-«es  in  the  conitiry  of  the 
Lepuiitii.  who  inhabit  .the  Alps,  and  Hows  rapidly  a  long 
dtatsneo  throu^^h  the  territories  of  theNantuates.  Helvetn, 
Saquani,  Mediomatrici,  Triboci,  and  Trefiri ;  and  xvhcn  it 
mpproaehea  the  ocean  it  divides  ilsolf  into  many  brancboa, 
and  afker  formintf  several  great  islands,  flows  into  the  oeein 
by  many  mouths,    ild..  iv,  lo  ) 

The  eampaiiins  of  Dni«us  uml  Tiberius  in  RhaHia  and 
the  uorih  western  parK  of  (Jeiiiiany  gave  the  Romans  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  tbe  oourso  of  this  river.  Ac- 
€oidii^(  to  StrdM»  it  risoa  in  Momt  AdnUt  (Si.  Ootbaid), 


which  is  part  of  the  Alpes  Rhfl>tics.  and  at  no  ffNOl  lUs' 
lance  firom  the  sources  of  the  Rh6no.  Thence  it  (lows 

northwards,  and  forms  marshes  and  a  creai  lake,  by  which 
Strabo  must  mean  the  Laous  Rrigantinus  (B<MU'n  See,  or 
Lake  of  Constance);  it  afterwards  becomes  a  river  again, 
and  llow!>  )>arallel  to  the  Sequana.  It  falls  into  the  sea  oppo> 
site  Caniium  (Kent),  which  could  bo  seen  from  the  rooutha 
of  the  Rliine.  AsiniuB  said  that  Itao  river  vae  A009  etedift  an 
length,  but  Btrebo  thought  that  it  would  not  be  mere  than 
half  that  let^glh  if  it  tiowt-d  in  a  straight  line;  and  that  on 
account  of  iis  rapidity  not  more  than  lOon  .stadia  ou^ht  to 
be  aUowed  forwindmj^s  in  its  course.  (Stmb  ,  iv. ,  p.  I'JX, 
1<J3,  2U4;  li.,  p.  129;  i.,  p.  63.)  Taoitua  also  status  ( (/Vrrra.. 
c.  1)  that  the  Rhine  risaa  in  the  Rbietian  Alps. 

Antiont  writers  difhr  roapeoting  the  numMr  of  mouths 
by  which  the  Rhine  Iklls  into  the  acean.  Cwaar,  ae  already 
stated,  saya  that  there  arc  several,  but  most  other  writers 
speak,  only  of  two  or  three.  Virgil  UEn.,  vtii.  72').  Asinius 
(Strab.,  iv.,  p.  193),  and  Tacitus  (Atm  ,  ii  '  >i  vak  only  of 
two;  of  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  western  is  called 
Vahalis  till  its  union  with  tbe  Mosa,  when  it  takes  tho 
name  of  tbe  latter  river,  whUe  the  eastern,  wbiob  form*  the 
boundary  between  Gaul  and  Crermany,  preserroe  the  naae 
of  Rhine.  Pliny  Uhit.  Nat.,  iv.  29),  Ptolenunis  (ii. 9).eod 
other  writers  say  that  the  Rhine  falls  into  tbe  sea  by  three 
mouths,  of  whicli  the  eastern.  aecordin;T  loPlniy,  was  ealled 
Flevum,  and  the  w«>!>iern,  formed  by  the  uiuun  wuh  the 
Mosa,  HeHum  ;  while  the  middle  one,  which  was  only  i> 
stream  of  moderate  size,  retained  tbe  name  of  Rhine.  The 
channel  called  Flevum  is  suppoaad  10  ha\e  been  formed 
by  the  canal  which  Drusus  dug  to  eoanect  tbe  Ehine  with 
the  Isala,  and  by  means  of  whieh  he  ondGermanieua  sailed 
to  theueean.  (Suet.,  dauii,  e.  i.;  Tac,  Anti^  ii.  8.)  Tho 
lial  1,  incrca-scd  by  tlic  waters  of  the  Rhine,  flowed  north- 
wards into  a  ijreat  lake  call_ed  Hevo,  on  i.ssuini;  Irom  which 
tl  became  a  river  again,  and  fell  iiilo  the  ocean  after  form- 
in^  an  island  of  the  same  name.  (Mela,  iii.  2.)  In  course 
of  tiuw  tbe  see  nude  great  inroads  upon  the  land  round  tbe 
mouth  of  this  river,  till  at  length  it  anbmeiged  that  pott  of 
the  country,  and  became  united  with  the  ISM  PtofO^  thoa 
forming  Ihe  modem  Zuider  Zee. 

(Ukeri,  Geni^rapku  dtr  OHtthm  imd  itSiwr.  vol* ii„ 
part.  ii..  p.  147.  &c.> 

RHINE.  circUss  of  the  Uppar,  Middle  and  Lower  RUm 
in  tbe  granid-dttchy  of  Baden,  rB*iMtM,1 

RHINB.  THE  aRCLB  OF  THB,  in  Ihe  Ungdom  of 
Bavaria  (now  the  Pai..\tinatk).  is  entirely  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  llic 
Rhine.  It  is  eomposed  of  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
department  of  Mont  Tonnorre  and  small  portions  of  those 
of  the  Lower  Rhino  and  the  Saar,  which  were  taken  from 
Prance  in  IBM,  and  assigned  by  the  Congress  of  Vienos 
to  Austria,  which  made  the  country  over  to  Bavaria.  It  is 
bounded  on  tho  north-west  by  Rbenisb  Prussia,  on  tbe 
north  by  Rhenish  Hcsfie.  on  the  east  by  Baden.  fh>m  which 
it  is  separated  hy  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  south  by  France 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Coburg.  and  Hesse  Homburg ;.  the  ai>M 
within  these  limits. according  to  the  '  Military  Topograph. onl 
Atlas'  <as  Uassel,  1819,  states),  is  140  German  or  2i>4U  Eng- 
lish aquave  milaa.  But  Schlicben  (1831).  HiSrschclroanc 
Omh  endChwiabich  (lasfi),  all  agrae  in  makinf  it  100 
Germsn  or  21 00  English  square  miles.  The  *llfdmar  Alma- 
nnch'  of  1S4()  follows  Hassel.  The  circle  is  very  muuntainou.- 
iK'ing  truveisi'd  b\  braaehesof  the  \\'a-^^au  (the  \  oj»i;c»J  ;  bu; 
there  are  some  beautiful  valleys  and  plains,  and  the  country 
IS  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  mountains  are  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  forestii;  very  few  ate  quite  bare; 
tbe  south  sides*  at  least,  being  eveiywhero  oomed  with 
vines.  The  prineipsl  river  is  the  Rhine.  All  the  other 
streams  are  tributaries  to  tbe  Rhine;  the  chief  of  these  arc 
the  Lnuler,  which  forms  the  boundarv  towards  France;  the 
(^oen  h,  the  ,Si>eyerl>acli.  and  the  Nahe.  Agriculture  i- 
carritHl  lo  u  hi^h  decree  of  |)erfcction,  and  the  producli»  aie 
corn  of  all  kinds,  puUe,  flax.  hemp,  toban  o,  madder,  and 
hops.  Fruit  is  very  extensively  cultivated,  and  tho  inbabit- 
ani.s  derive  very  large  proGts  from  the  walnuts  and  chast* 
nuts.  Tbe  best  whics  are  pmilueed  on  the  Rhine;  tooM 
sorts  are  in  good  repute;  tlie  greater  part  is  consuinad  m 
the  rountry.  Though  agriculture  is  the  rliief  oecupation  of 
the  inhabilants,  (here  are  tlourishiiig  suaaulaelurc^  ofwcwl, 
cotton,  and  hanlwarc.  Tlie  population  is  565,345,  of  whom 
tbe  minority  are  Roman  Catholics ;  tbe  remainder  an  Fko- 
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RHINELLA.  Fitzineer's  name  for  a  genus  of  Frogs. 
OtayrihmcAM  of  Siiix.  [Faoas.  vol.  x.,  pp.  4M-4M.] 
KHINCyCRItOS  (t1i«  Omk  fianmi/mK),  the  iHUii*  of  • 

genus  of  parh\ (icnnatiius  i|it:u1ru;  placed  by  LinlimUB  in 
his  order  lirutu;  uiul  by  lllij^ui  m  his  order  Muitungula, 
family  .^'asicornia.  It  has  been  a  question  whetiier  one  of 
the  species,  I}fuiioc/fm»  unimrnit.  Linn.  ( Rhin'jcerot  In- 
dicta,  Cuv.  und  Desni.)is  iiollhc  QJi^KJltfe/Ti)  or  W'^iRem) 
of  8ori|)ture  {Numb,  xxiii.  83,  xxiv.  a;  JJeui.,  xxxiii.  17; 
M» zuis.  9, 10;  FtabmtvUL  SI;  uui.6 ;  soil  10;  Imua/i, 
uxif.  f). 

In  the  Septuagint  the  word  ii  trantlsied  iMvodpwc  (Afo- 

ft'>ceriis.or  L'nicrn),  r  \-  i  ]:t  m  Isaiah,  where  it  is  feodered 
<lo(KJt  (  Haiiri,  or  the  fm^ttiy  ir  patrcrful  unst), 

111  tlie  Ti';;uniie  and  Vul^jutt;  vt,-i-^ii>ii!i  ihe  wnrrl  is  ren- 
dered (A'umZ^M  xxiii.  'il ;  Job,  xxxix.  V,  HAtnnceras, 
with  a  note  to  the  former,  that  others  read  Monoeerot ;  and 
io  Soheucbier'a  Phgnea  Sacra  we  have  (tab.  3t3)  Numb., 
xxiii.  22,  illiMlntad  by  •  Minewhal  extravagant  and  exag- 
eeraied  figure  of  a  one-homed  RhiBooeroet  with  'Reem: 
]ihtnoeero»'  below  the  plate. 

In  the  Bible  •  Iiii|iriiiled  ;it  I.undiMi  by  Rubert  Barker, 
Printer  to  the  Kin!j;'s  most  excellent  Maiesiie"  {'Breeches' 
Bible)  ihewonl  u>krd  i*  'Uimornc,'  and  'Uincorn'is  the 
expression  in  the  version  now  in  use  in  our  churches. 

MOM  ue  of  opinion  that  the  ifeeiN  or  Me*m  of  Scripture 
wn  amge  animele  of  the  Bovtoe  genni*  and  others  that 
the  word  signitiad  the  Oryx,  observing  that  Re«m  a  the 
Ambinn  nnme  for  a  species  of  wild  ^oat  or  gaielle.  These 
allui^e  ihut  the  JReemvM  two-homed  {Deut.,  xxxiil  17; 
iVciV/m,  WW.  21.)  The  bettor  opinion  seems  to  bo  that  the 
•  animal  ur  animals  intended  to  be  designated  in  mast  of  the 
passages  quoted,  if  not  in  all,  was  or  were  the  lUunaceros 
Unicomi*,  or  Great  AiicUio  otU'hurncd  Hhtnocmin.  M. 
Lesson  expresses  a  deculud  opinion  to  this  etfect ;  and  iadcod 
ibodeHnption  in  •/o6(ebap.  uxix.)  would  almeet  lorbid  the 
eonelttiion  that  any  anioial  wea  in  the  writer's  mind  exeept 
one  of  surpassing  bulk  and  indomitable  slren;;th. 

The  impotetif  e  of  man  is  finely  contrasted  with  llie 
tnigiit  ot"  tlie  KhmoceiDs  m  tlu*  description,  which  would 
ha  overcharged  if  applied  to  the  less  powerful  animals  above 
allude<l  to. 

It  beselao  been  doubted  whether  aoeonnts  of  the  Indian 
tpt*  iyfm  <Wild  Asses)  given  by  Ctesias  lMitt»  ed.  Nhr) 

were  not  highly  coloured  and  exaggerated  descriptioDS  of 
animals  of  this  genus,  and  whether  the  ufoc  'lyluc6(  (Indian 
Ass) of  Arif^iuilu  \^a.s  luit  a  Rhinoceros. 

The  account  of  CieMa>  is  evidently  tinged  with  fable  : 
bnt  there  are  ports  of  it  which  :iu:t  well  with  the  habits  of 
Ik  Rhinoceros.    He  describes  hu  fnid  At»e«  as  being  as  < 
laig.*  M  hor6e>,  and  larger,  with  white  bodies,  red  heads 
(wspfijps^  Bud  blue  eyes  (nwi>iovv)i  having  •  born  on  the 
forehead  ■  eubit  long^  whieb  fo^  the  extent  of  two  palms 
(iraXiiirrnic)  from  the  forehead  is  entirely  whito;  above  it  is 
puiuted  and  rud  (^otvtcoi/v  igvOpiv  vaw),  and  black  in 
thi!  inuldle.     Of  thir.  horn  druikmjj-cups  are  farmed,  and 
those  who  use  iheitt  are  said  not  to  bo  »ubji'et  to  s]iasm 
(era<r^y)  nor  epilepsy  {Itp^  yo9n>),  nor  t«i  the  effects  uf  , 
poison,  provided,  either  before  or  af\er  taking  the  poison, 
they  drink  out  of  them  wine  or  water  or  any  other  liquid.  I 
Other  asm.  whether  wthl  or  demeetiosted,  have  no  astraita- 
jus,  neither  htive  the  other  wild  solipedes  (^vvya):  but 

these  bav  I  ;in  iHtra^aius  and  a  gall  bladder?  (x"-'}  'Vlrcr-I 
fixaroc).  '  i  iieir  astragalus,'  adds  Ctosias,  '  wluch  i  nave 
seen,  is  very  beautifully  formed  tir«XXiTToi  i,  in  figure  and 
size  like  that  of  on  OX,  heavy  as  lead,  and  red  throughout 
like  ciunabar.  This  nimal  l»v«ty  twAnBdvery  strung. 
Neither  a  bofse  nor  my  otiMr  pursuer  can  overtake  it.  ll 
begins  its  progress  slowly,  luereaaing  in  speed  as  it  ^oft»  on, 
and  runs  quicker  and  faster.  Tlieyare  not  naturally  fcroci- 
qus,  but  when  they  first  lead  forth  their  little  young  ones  to 
>,'.'-.ize,  and  are  surrounded  by  many  horsi-iiK'n,  ihey  are 
unwilliii;^  to  lly  and  leave  their  youn^,  bui  fight  witli  horns 
and  heeU  iXiiLnafiact)  and  leoth  (triynaei],  kdling  many 
horses  and  men.  They  are  also  destroyed  by  arrows  and 
Jawdins.  for  they  are  not  to  be  taken  alive.  The  flesh  is 
not  eetablo  by  reason  of  its  bitterness,  but  the  enimals  are 
hunted  Ibr  ue  sake  of  the  horns  end  astragali.* 

It  is  not  at  alt  imprubibtc  that  these  parts,  so  much 
sought  after  ua  uccaunl  of  supposed  virtues,  underwent 
some  process  by  which  they  were  eitiflendly  eoloursd  in  the 
tuauuur  above  described. 

Aiistotlew  who  (Uh,  viii,»  e.  28j  vftAM  «i  CtMiie  o  aol 


being  worthy  of  credit,  notices  (lib.  ii,  e.  1)  the  'Jviucie  faer 
(Indian  Ass).  He  observes  that  he  has  never  seen  a  one 
homed  aolidunfulons  animal :  but  there  an  a  few  wb  ich  are 
nonoeeratous  and  solidungulous,  such  as  the  one-horned 
Indian  a^  ClvSuit  ovoc  /lovocc^c).  and  that  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  solidungulous  animals  which  has  an  astragalus. 

Ai^tharehidos  describes  the  one-homed  Rhinoceros  by 
iiauie,  and  speaks  of  its  ripping  up  the  belly  of  the  Elephant, 
{I^oi.  Hibl.,  rcl.)  This  is  prubably  the  tarliesl  occurrence 
of  the  name  Rhimcerot. 

Tho  rhinooeroe  which  fifpired  in  the  oelriinted  pompa  of 
Ptolemy  PbiUdelpboswes  an  Bthiopian.  and  seems  to  have 
marched  last  in  the  procession  of  wild  animals,  probably 
on  account  of  its  superior  rarity,  immediately  after  the 
(!amelii|inrd,  ami  before  the  wain  caiTyinj;  K.iccbus  fleeing 
to  lite  altar  uf  iihea  from  the  pcr-ieciiiioii  of  Juno.  (Athe- 
niBus,  Deipn.,  v.,  c  \xxii.) 

Dion  Cassius  (lib.  li.)  speaks  of  the  rhinoceros  killed  in 
the  eirros  with  a  hippopotamus  in  the  show  given  hy  An* 

Sistnt  to  celebrate  hia  vieuwy  over  Ctao(iatia}  and  says 
St  the  hippopotanius  and  Ihfs  animal  were  then  llrtt 
seen  and  kiUud  at  Rome,  If  the  rhinoceros  was  dmp- 
horned,  as  il  appears  to  have  been  from  his  d(.>cripiioii.  be 
was  certainly  wrung  a.*  to  the  -••igbt  at  iu-ast ;  foi  I'liny 
(Hist. Nat.,  viii.  19),  alludmg  to  itie  games  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  remarks,  *iisdt-m  luditet  rhinoceros  unius  in  nare 
cornu,  quaiis  ssspe  visiu and  probably  equally  wrong  as  to 
the  killing,  for  upon  great  ooeasions  few  animals  left  ihoaretia 
alive,  anoPompey  was  not  likely  to  liave  rislted  his  popu- 
larity by  baulking  tho  Roman  appetite  for  blood.  It  u  not 
improbable  that  the  rbinooeros slain  upon  the  ocrasinn  nfthe 
victory  of  Augustus  with  tho  hippoputuuius  was  Africun. 
and  two  horned.  If  so,  Dion  would  be  right;  for  it  di>es 
not  appear  that  a  twohornud  rhinoceros  had  ever  been 
either  ^een  or  eUin  previously. 

The  rhioooeroi  lorlearly  described  bjStrabo  'lib.  xvi.  p. 
774)  as  seen  by  hint,  wee  one-homed.  The  folds  of  the  sktn 
are  distinctly  alluded  to:  that  noticed  by  Paiisanias  (lib.  ix.. 
c.  ]  >)  as  •ihe  bull  of  Ethiopia'  was  two-horned,  and  bo 
describi's  the  relative  position  of  the  horns. 

Mr.  Wood  {Zoographyi  gives  an  engraving  of  the  coin  of 
Domittan  (small  Roman  brass)  on  the  reverse  of  whicli  is  the 
distinct  form  of  a  two-homed  rbinoceroa :  that  coin  which, 
with  the  epigram  ofMertiaJt  has  so  puitlod  antiquaries,  and 
led  some  of  them  aMny,  when  a  very  little  knowledge  of 
natural  htetory  would  have  kept  them  in  the  right  road. 

'  The  exhibition  of  tho  two-horned  Rhinoceros  to  the 
Roman  people,  probably  of  the  very  same  animal  repra- 
seiitcd  on  the  coin,'  says  Mr.  Wood,  '  is  particularly  de- 
scrii>ed  in  one  of  the  epigrams  attributed  to  Martial'  ('  I>e 
S|ieciaculi<i  Libellus.'  fy,  uiix  *  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Titus  and  Domitian.' 
The  following  are  the  Unei:— 

MHellMl  pntUU  (turn  rhinoeerala  nugirtri. 

Sop*  dlu  Rinctiai  cnlliicit  lr«  fenc. 
PmprratMOtui'  I'rtmilnl  pmlLt  MiutU: 

Sell  tamra  i,  mliit  cogiiitu*  anle  fiirar. 
Nunqnv  arxem  grmimi  trrrnu  tie  rxtitttt  unum, 

Jiici.ii  ut  Itnix.shu,  l.iut^K  III  i-'i  .  I'-.i- 

'  13y  this  description  it  appeu.i  tluu  a  combat  between  a 
rhinoceros  and  a  bear  v^as  intended,  but  that  it  was  very 
diflicuU  to  irritate  tlte  more  unwieldy  animal,  so  as  to  make 
him  display  hi-  im  1  ferocity;  at  Icigth  however  be  tossed 
the  bear  from  his  double  horn,  with  as  much  facility  as  a 
bull  tosses  to  the  sky  the  bundles  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
enraging  him.  Thus  ftr  the  coin  and  the  epigram  per- 
fectly agree  as  to  the  existence  of  the  double  horn ;  but  un- 
fortunately commciitators  and  antiquaries  would  not  be 
Convinced  tiial  u  rhinoceros  could  have  more  than  one  horn, 
and  have  at  once  (lis))layed  llu  ir  .sai^'ncitv  and  incredulity 
in  their  explanations  on  the  subject.  (lence  we  find  a 
similar  coin  engraved  in  tho  second  volume  of  Qwke'a 
"  If  edellio  History  of  Rome,"  where  the  animal  is  mittepre- 
sentad.  and  rartieularly  the  horns,  whieh  appear  like  tusks, 
bending  in  (Jifferent  directions.  After  quoting  the  lines  of 
Martial,  Mr.  Cooke  observes,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Bocbart 
that  the  disputed  line  should  be  read  thus: — 

NasBi||se  |ia«l  fHBlM»  eonia  afa>  cauaHl  ormi. 

By  which  alteration  w«  should  have  two  bears  insteed  of 

one;*  but  Mr.  Cooke  proposes  to  otnit  only  otie  letter,  O.r-.'  t  in 
the  word  ursum,  by  vkhicti  tncuiishe  turniihe  bear  into  o  wild 
bull ;  nnd  as  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  wild  bull,  or  uru^ 
should  have  two  horns,  he  trauslatea  the  line  thus:-~ 
*  AihI  eiss  ajisssaf  bai  IisMk 
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Su'ick  <iit)i  >n>u-m<T.t,  vr  \jch«1d  upbatltt  I 
TKa  biJU  •Ucadrnl  vilh  hU  duubla  lam.  I 

If  CooIm  ha4  teen  the  coin  hinwelC  or  hwi  coniultad  that 

book  so  useful  to  a  tuedallist.  the  "Caialoguo  of  Dr.  Mi  uil's 
Com*."  he  would  not  have  deprived  the  epigram  of  its  on 
gitul  ;itui  curious  inforiuatiou.' 

Two  at  leastof  ttu»e  two  honied  rhinoceroses  were  ahown 
at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

Tb«  emperors  Aatoaiau^  Uelios&balui*  and  Gordian 
«Im  exhibited  Rhinooeroaai,  and  aptain  W.  H.  Smjrtb, 
R.N..  ni>tu:i:ig  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Philip  (large  brass), 
speaks  of  ii  nobli;  lioii  on  the  reverse  as  representing  one  of 
the  Leones  Manmcti  inent,  uied  by  CainUilmu*.  '  It  seems,' 
says  Captain  Smylh.  speakmg  of  the  Steculares  Au^ut- 
torutn  nl'.L'  legend  on  the  reverse).  '  that  there  weie  pro- 
vided no  fewer  than  32  elephants,  10  tigers,  ]0  elks,  60 
lion*»  90  leopards,  I  hippopotamui,  I  rhinoceros.  40  wild 
horses.  '20  wild  asses,  and  10  camebpard^  with  a  rul 
quantity  of  deer,  goats,  antelopes,  and  other  heasta.  And 
still  furtlii  r  tn  increase  the  piibtic  hilanlf/.  '200')  gladiators 
were  inatflic.l  in  mortal  alfruy."  (DefCn'f  fttr  Cnlnlo^w  of 
a  Cabiyii'l  of  Roman  Imj^riai  lar^e  Brti\s  Mfdn/s-.) 

Cosmas  speaks  expressly  of  the  Eiliiopian  Rhinoceros 
as  having  two  horns  «n4  « its  power  of  moving  them. 

The  first  RhinoeeiM  teen  by  modem  Enropeint  ippenra 
to  have  been  a  Skimeerw  umatrmt.  Linn.,  sent  hum 
India  to  Emmanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1513.  Emmanuel 
sent  it  as  a  present  to  the  pope,  but  the  animal  in  an  access 
of  fury  sunk  the  vessel  on  Us  passage.  A  sketch  of  the 
animal  was  sent  from  Lisbon  toiSuniberg  lor  Alb^'r!  Dt'irer, 
who  engraved  the  extravagunt  fi:,'ure  fnim  winch  tlio-^i;  of 
Gesner»  Aldrovandi,  Jonston.  and  Scheuchzer  were  tukcr. 
Atnong other  monstrosities,  the  animal,  which  is  represented 
as  if  it  weio  clad  in  oflTeiisive  and  defensive  armouri  has  a 
■ceond  small  horn  projecting  from  the  top  of  the  ahontden. 
A  leil'.ict'd  copy  of  tl:e  same  figure  is  given  in  tlie  eaily 
ecliiion  of  Peliver.  Iti  insr,  \vc  find  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Mii^r/  um  Tntilf  iraiititoiuni  (sect,  it.,  *  AWTt/eOf BcvitS, 
untA  tome  Hides,  Hornet,  Hon/t')— 

rhorn. 

'  The  Rhinoceros   .   <  iaw-bone. 

(back-bone.' 

In  16S5  one  was  brought  alive  to  England ;  another  was 
shown  throughout  a  great  part  of  Korope  in  1 739  ;  and  a 
fonrih,  a  female,  in  17-11.  The  Rhinoccro.**  of  17.19  was 
described  and  figured  by  Pareons  i/V<i/  Trans.,  xlii.),  and 
he  also  mentions  that  of  1 74 1,  which  anima!  Cnvier  believes 
to  be  the  same  that  was  shown  at  Farii  in  1749,  painted  by 
Oudri,  and  afterwards  onxraved  by  Bdwards  (GUamngt), 
and  that  Bgnred  by  Alhinus.  It  wai  c«riainly  that  deserSed 
bv  Daobenton,  and  the  sobjoet  of  the  obsorvations  of 
^^e^kel.  Tlie  Rliitu  ri  r  -;  whose  osleolojiy  is  dose-  Vc  l  l  y 
Cnvier  wa*  the  fifili  h  it  had  come  to  Europe.  It  arrived 
at  Versailles  m  1771,  ii  ns;  then  very  young,  and  Buffon 
notices  it  in  his  iuppkment.  This  animal  died  in  1793,  at 
tb«  age  of  25  or  26.  In  1790  a  RhinOMRW  «»s  brought 
ftom  tne  East  Indies  to  this  country  as  i  present  to  jf  r. 
Dundas.  who  gave  the  animal  away.  It  was  afterwards 
p'Jrrhascd  by  Pidcock  for  7Wo/.,  and  was  exhibited  at  Exeter 
Chunye  ami  about  the  country.  A  seventh,  very  young, 
■lestincd.  It  IS  said,  for  the  menagerie  of  the  eniperur  of 
Geiiiiaiiy,  arrived  Iron)  tlic  Indies  in  lbt)0,  and  died  in 
I»iidon  .voon  after  its  arrival:  this  animal  was  dissected  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  who  published  bis  observations  in  the  Philoso- 
pineal  TVaMoelioiw.  An  eighth,  whidi  afterwards  went  to 
Germany,  was  seen  at  Paris  not  many  years  ago.  All  these 
were  one-horned.  Of  late  years  several  of  thit  same  species 
{R.  Indicui)  have  arrived  in  Loudon:  ojie  of  these,  a  very 
fine  healthy  animal,  was  bought  by  the  Zoolt^cal  Society  of 
London,  and  is  now  (Janiiaiyi  .1841)  alive  in  thair  faroens 
tn  the  Regent's  Park. 

No  two-horned  Rhinoceros  seems  to  liavc  been  brought 
aliva  to  Kuropo  in  modern  times.  Ind««d.  np  to  a  com- 

C natively  late  period,  this  form  was  known  only  by  the 
orns  which  were  preserved  in  musouras,  nor  did  voyagers 
give  any  suirie.ciit  dcLuils  lu  impart  any  ckvir  idea  of  the 
form  of  ihe  animal.  The  rude  figure  given  by  Aldro- 
vandi (to  whom  It  was  coramunicatefl  by  Camerarius),  in 
his  chapter  Df  Atinit  Cornutif  (publi»hed  in  1639),  leaves 
no  doubt  that,  wretched  as  it  is,  it  must  have  been  taken 
Atom  a  two-horned  Rhinoceros.  This  is  copied  by  Jonston 
(pi.  xi.),  who  has  given  the  animal  the  iMad  of  an  ass  or 
miile  garnished  with  a  couple  of  horns,  and  a  flowing  tail 


in  order  to  naks  it  moM  airinina.  The  collar,  too,  is  made 
much  non  smart  TtasM  aia  tka  two  earliaat  modem 
igtires  of  a  two-homed  Rhinoeeraa  known  to  us.  Dr  Bar- 
sons  endeavoured  to  sJiow  that  the  one-horned  Rhinoceros 
always  ijelon^jed  to  Asia,  and  the  two-horned  Rhinoceros  to 
Africa:  but.  as  we  shall  pri.'*ently  sec.  there  are  two-horned 
RhinoceroKes  m  Aisia  well  us  in  Africa.  Flacourt.  in  his 
Hiftory  nf  Madagascar,  states  that  he  saw  one  in  the  Bay  of 
Soldagne,  near  the  Cape  of  (Jood  HoM|,at  a  distance.  Kolbe 
and  others  always  eonatdored  the  lUlillOflaros  of  the  Cape  as 
two-liomed:  but  Colonel  Gordon  seems  to  be  the  first  wba 
entirely  deseribed  the  species  with  any  exaetaeaa,  and  Ida 
description  was  given  by  .\l  lnmand  in  the  supplement  of  the 
Dutch  edition  of  Riiffon.  Sparrman  ^ave  a  very  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  Cape  Rhinoceros  in  the  Trau  sari  ion  t  if  the 
Swedish  AmrJemy  (1778).  and  m  his  I  'oijas'^  The  descrip- 
tion, to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  is  accompanied  by 
sufficiently  aoeurate  flgwes,  though  that  of  the  animal  is 
stiir  and  nl-doslgtied.  At  tMs  period  it  was  well  known 

that  the  Cape  specii-s  vva4  not  only  dittiinguished  by  baring 
two  horns  from  the  Iiid.jn  Rhinoceros  then  known,  but 
u\si)  by  the  absence  of  the  folds  of  the  ^kln  <io  remarkable 
in  the  latter.  Camper,  in  his  treatise  on  the  two-horned 
Rhinoceros^  not  only  confirmed  Sparrman  as  to  the  point  o. 
the  Rhinooeras  of  the  Gape  having  28  molar  teeth,  but  al&o 
the  statement  of  Dr.  nraom  and  Danbanton,  that  the 
Indian  species  has  the  inoiaoca  aepamted  ftom  Ihe  mohus  by 
a  wide  space. 

Miller  (Pennant,  Q'W(/r///>.)  had  already  noticed  a  Suma- 
tran  Rhinoceros,  when  .Mr.  W.  Bell  published,  in  the  *  Phi- 
losophical Transactions'  ( 1 7'Jl),  hisaccoont  of  a  Rhinoceros 
of  Sumatra  apparently  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
Cape  and  Ihe  Indian  species  already  known  ;  for  whilst  this 
species  has  two  horns»  and  the  skin  but  littio  folded,  re- 
sembttn;^  in  these  points  the  Rhinoceros  of  tboCape.  an 
interv.i!  intervenes  between  its  incisors  and  molars,  .xs  m  the 
Indian  one  lturnt.-d  Rhuiuceru^i  and  it  also  ha?  the  small 
iniei  mediate  incisors  below. 

The  observations  of  MM.  Diard  and  Duvanrcl  confirmed 
the  strong  sospieion  entertained  by  Cuvier.  that  theone« 
homed  RhinooanM,  ar  Badak  of  Java,  is  »  diflennt  speoieB 
from  the  one-homed  Indian  species  so  long  and  ao  well 
known. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  notice  the  carelessness,  to 
call  It  by  the  mildest  name,  ttf  Bruce,  who  gave  to  the  world 
a  repre;>emalion  of  a  two-horned  Rhinoceros  from  Abyssinia, 
with  a  strongly-folded  skin.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that 
the  body  of  the  animal  figured  by  Bruce  was  eopicil  from 
that  of  the  One- horned  Rhitiooeroogivan  by  BufTon.  lo 
which  Bruce  added  a  aeeond  bora.  Mlt  novas  that  the 
Abyssinian  Rhinoceros  is  two-homed,  and  tnat  it  rasmnbtes 
that  of  the  Cape  Mr.  Burdiell  11817)  published  a  good 
and  faithful  iiccount  of  a  second  species  of  .-\fric3n  Rhino- 
ceros, under  the  name  of  Rhiiioreros  snmuf ;  and  Dr 
Andrew  Smith  has  added  a  third,  to  which  be  aasi^s  the 
spaeifle  navae  of  KtUbuL 

Oroaniz.vtion. 

Skeleton,— 'Tb»  bony  framework  of  tba  animal  of  this 
genus  approxitnatee  to  that  of  the  ffyrag,  the  Tapiia»  and 
the  Horse  among  living  genera.  Though  a  general  resem- 
blance pervades  the  entire  skeleton  of  the  animals  of  this 

genus,  there  are  certain  differences,  in  the  skull  especially, 
which  render  it  advi»«sible  to  notice  certain  of  ihc  i-peciei 
separately  with  regard  to  their  osseous  structure.  AU  the 
species  have  seven  molar  teeth  on  aaeb  side^  both  in  the 
upper  and  andar  Jair;  Irat  tba  apadaa  differ  as  to  tha  in- 
ciaona. 

Rbimeeroa  Indiana.  (Mui.  Viueormt,  Linn.) 
Dental  Formula:— Ineisoia  j  i  Ctoinea  0;  Molan 

=  38. 

$Au//.— The  pyramidal  elevation  of  the  cmaium  is  the 
first  point  that  strikes  the  obeerwr on  viewing  the  ekull  of 

the  Rhinoceros  Irnlintt  The  n<  xt  remarkable  parts  are 
the  otsa  nasi,  which  arc  of  a  size  and  thicknes*  without 
example  among  quadruiK-ds:  the«,'  form  an  areh  or  vault, 
which  overhangs  what  may  be  termed  the  incisive  bone«,  and 
gives  support  to  the  horn,  forming,  with  the  pails  of  the 
maxillary  bones  which  carry  the  incisives,  the  great  nasal 
notch  which  distinguishes  the  skull  of  theseanimals.  Hanea 
three  pairs  of  bones,  the  nasal,  the  incisive,  and  the  max- 
illary, contribnta  in  the  Rhinoceroa  to  ibnn  the  contour  or 
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tt»  ntennl  uMrtiuw  ot  the  nortiili;  vkilst,  with  the  ex- 
Mplioa  ortbal^pir*  Uw  two  flrat  onljrare  employed  for  this 
punow  io  the  other  quadrupeds.   The  fjrm  uC  tiie  mular 

teeth  varies  hut  Utile  from  that  which  chuni(Mcribi-s  those  of 
other  species.  The  upper  incisors  are  very  mucli  compressed, 
and  placed  obliauely  at  a  very  contiderable  angle:  tlie 
bwer  iaeieofeeie lar^e,  pyramidal,  and  poiDted,  end  between 
then  ere  two  very  little  iDeiaoii»  vbiob  em  euppoaed  never, 
or  herdly  ever,  to  eat  the  gum.  Tbeie  are  also  two  little 
incisors  on  each  aide  of  the  two  upper  great  ones ;  hut 
these  arc,  on  the  contrary,  on  thu  outside  of  the  large  in- 
eisorteelh.  The  form  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth  reminds 
the  oboerver  of  the  instrument  generally  used  by  husband- 
uea  tw  eslraeling  Dodu  ( Rumex)  from  their  pastures,  and 
thejr  eppeer  to  be  celculaied  for  uprootiog  pUnta,  as  well  ei 
taeriiif  or  stripping  up  bruwhee  erMenie  er  abrube  or  trees. 
In  the  case  of  uprooting,  the  nipper-like  operation  of  the 
two  great  upper  incisors,  as  opposed  to  the  lower  ones,  would 
materially  a!>aist  the  extraction. 

The  number  of  mular  teeth  on  each  side  often  varies  in 
diflerent  individuals,  though  there  are  never  more  than 
twenty-eight.  The  reeaon  of  this  is  well  explained  by 
Cnvier. 

*  All  herbivorotu  animals,*  sevs  Cuvier,  *  beginning  with 
the  horse,  weer  their  teeth  to  tne  root ;  berause  in  propor- 
tion as  the  crown  diminishes  by  trituniliun,  the  alveolus  is 
filled,  and  pushes  the  root  out.  When  this  tooth  is  com- 
posed of  two  branches,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  and  the  body 
of  the  tooth  is  entirely  used,  there  remain  two  stumps  of 
loot:  the»e  stumps  are  shed  one  after  the  other,  being  con- 
stantly diminished  by  the  trituration,  and  pushed  out  by 
the  growth  of  bone  in  the  interior  of  the  socket.  In  time 
the  i>ui'kets  themselves  disappear.  This  is  wliat  happened 
to  our  Rhinoceros'  (the  Paris  skelAon  of  Iihini>C'-n>s  In- 
dieut);  '  be  had  already  lost  his  first  molar  <m  each  side, 
end  Uie  alveoli  of  it  were  nearly  effaced;  he  had  worn  the 
nest  Boler  to  the  root,  and  had  on  one  aide  toet  even  one  of 
the  Btcmps  of  the  root,  whilst  both  the  ettinpeof  the  other 
side  remained.  But  if  this  RhinoAeroe  had  loet  molais  by 
age,  he  hail  not  gained  incisors:  that  happens  not  to  the 
Rhinu<  eros  more  than  to  other  animals  who  grow  old.  Tlic 
two  small  inlerraedialo  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  exist  from 
the  period  uf  youth,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  head  given  to 
the  cabinet  by  M.  Adrian  Cemper;  end  still  better  by  the 
end  of  the  lower  jew  of  a  very  yeanf  sulyeet,  designed  by 


his  Ikther,  ia  the  **AetePetii>politana"  for  1 777,  md  ^um 
hen  efter  mtoie;  but  they  elways  remain  hidden  under 

the  gum,  and  this  is  the  neson  why  Meckel  did  not  s^e 
liiem  111  the  livins;  animai,  whilst  they  are  manifest  In  the 
skeleton.  Mr.  Thomas,  a  surgeon  of  London,  who  has  pub- 
lished some  anatomieel  observations  on  the  One-homed 
Rhinoceros,  also  found  Uiese  small  teeth  in  the  ekeletOB  of 
en  individual  four  years  old.  But  whet  BO  one,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  yet  published,  is  that  Uie  Rhinoeeros  has,  et  e 
certain  period  of  its  life,  two  similar  incisors  on  the  upper 
jaw;  only  they  are  on  the  outside  of  the  large  one*.  whUst 
in  the  lower  jaw  they  are  between  the  large  ones.  This 
might  have  been  inferred  from  tlie  figure  of  the  intermax- 
illary bone  of  a  very  young  Rhinoceros,  given  by  Camper 
(the  Iklher)  in  the  "  Aete  Fetiopolitana."  vol.  i..  pi.  ix..  fig 
S,  end  wl^h  I  reproduce  more  complete,  pi.  v.,  fig.  3. 
I  even  thought  once  that  this  character  necessarily  indicated 
another  species:  but  in  examining  the  drawings  of  the 
anatomy  of  our  Rhiiii>oeros,  made  with  the  ureatesi  care  by 
Marechal,  under  the  inspection  of  Vicq.  d'.Azyr  and  Mer- 
trud,  I  discovered  the  figure  of  a  very  small  tooth  outside 
the  great  incisor  of  the  right  skle;  end  I  aaw  in  theeip 
planation  vhidi  eeeompanies  the  dnwing,  end  which  is 
written  by  Vicq.  d'Acyr  with  his  own  hand,  that  theie  was, 
in  fact,  a  small  tooth  on  this  side  which  was  wanting  on  the 
other  ;  I  ran  to  the  skeleton,  and  there  found  the  remains 
of  the  alveolus  on  one  side ;  but  the  tooth,  already  too  much 
loosened  (deracin^),  was  lost  during  the  maceratioB}  OS 
the  other  side  the  alveolus  itself  was  effaced.' 
FosJtiUs.y 

There  are  56  veritbra  in  all— 7  cervical,  19  dorsal,  3 
lumbar,  S  sacral,  and  S2  eooeygian.  The  transverse  apo- 
physes of  the  atlas  are  very  great  and  very  wide,  and  » ithoiit 
obliquity,  so  that  their  contour  is  nearly  rectangular,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  those  of  the  Ilipiwpotamus;  their 
extreme  size  distinguishes  the  atlas  of  the  Rhinoceros  from 
that  of  the  Elephant  still  more  clearly.  The  spinous  pro- 
oess  is  only  e  large  tubercle,  and  below  the  body  of  the  ver- 
tebra is  a  small  longitudinal  crest.  There  are  nineteen 
pairs  of  ribs,  seven  of  which  are  true:  they  are  easily  recog- 
nised by  their  proportional  thickness  and  the  great  arch 
formed  by  their  cui  valure.  The  first  pair  are  soldered  to- 
gether below.  The  sternum  in  the  adult  is  composed  of 
four  bones;  the  first  is  compressed  intoaploughahafe^iiKpa^ 
and  projacta  in  a  point  ia  inwt  of  the  Am  rib 


Skalelui  of  Rbi 

Of  thn  offlen'or  «KiremUie»  the  fbllowing  parts  are  re- 
markehle.  The  scapula  is  obloog;  itegreetost  width  is  at 

ita  upper  fourth ;  iu  posterior  boraer  is  elevated  and  thick- 
ened at  thi»  point.  The  crest  has  a  very  projecting  apojihy- 
sis  at  Its  upper  third,  directed  a  little  backwards  ;  this  crest 
terminate*  at  the  lower  fourth  of  tho  scapula,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  acromion  ;  a  tuberosity  occupies  the  place 
of  a  coraooid  proeesa.  and  the  glenoid  cavity  is  nearly  round. 
This  conflguration  distinguishes  the  scapula  or  blade  bone  of 
the  Rhinoeetoe  from  that  of  other  great  quadrupeds  i  thet 
P.a.No.lS2». 


of  the  Elephent,  ibr  example,  tmna  e  nearly  equilateral 
triangle,  and  the  spine  a  gnat  recurrent  apophyaia.  The 
widely  crested  humeru*  is  very  remarkable,  and  distin- 

gir.shable  from  that  of  every  other  quadruped  of  the  same 
size,  but  the  carpus  is  formed  after  the  same  model  as  that  of 
the  Tapir  and  the  Horse  ;  though  the  Rhinoceros  and  the 
Tapir  resemble  each  other  more  than  they  respectively 
resemble  the  horse  in  this  part  of  theakeleton.  Tho  anterior 
face  of  the  semilunar  bone  ie  aquere,  end  not  pointed 
ebov^  ee  m  the  Hippopotaani.  None  of  the  bones  of  thg 
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ftttlerior  cKtrenuties  are  liubie  to  be  confounded  with  tho«e 
of  QiiimBls  of  th<^  t»ame  size,  and  though  their  greatest  re- 
MmblaDce  w  to  ihow  uf  the  Tapir,  tho  smallness  of  ihcjso  of 
tb*  littar  makM  » tullteient  dutio^tion. 

The  poOtrior  txtremitim  prMent  the  following  reoork- 
iible  perts.  The  ptM*  is  extnmely  wide,  and  that  of  the 
Elephant  alone  among  living  q,indnipeds  reiiemble«  it ;  but 
the  pelvis  of  tlie  Rhinoceros  is  at  onee  distinguished  by  its 
forkiMl  npinc.  The  angle  of  the  o«  l7iwm,  which  reaches 
the  sacrum,  is  besides  more  elevated,  and  its  neck  much 
lunger  and  nuirower.  TIib  exifrnul  ecisjc  of  ili.s  bune  is 
nearly  as  great  a*  the  internal,  m  liiUl  in  the  Elephant  it  iit 
much  smaller.  The  crest  of  the  j.vbii  commences  from  the 
top  of  the  oaaa  ilii.  The  ovai  hoU*  are  wider  than  tbev  are 
long.  The  tuberoeiiy  of  the  IfdUmn  is  vary  larRe  dtove^ 
and  in  the  fenneT  a  hook.  The  femur  is,  if  anything,  more 
remarkable  than  the  humerux;  its  upper  part  is  extremely 
lluttetied  from  before  buckwiirds;  the  cmineneo  whiih 
(Juvier  calls  the  third  irwdianler,  projects  extremely,  ami 
torais  a  hook,  which  ascends  to  toucli  a  hook  de&ceuding 
ikon  the  ordinary  grand  trochanter,  so  that  there  is  an 
ova!  hde  between  tfieio  two  eminenoea.  The  tiUa,  jUula, 
tanut,  and  the  upper  pwt  of  lb*  mtiaiartm  are  con- 
structed upon  the  piinofthoie  of  the  hone;  but  the  pulley 
of  the  (tftragitluji  is  wider,  more  oblique,  less  dee|i,  and  its 
potierior  interna!  angle  is  obliquely  Iruiu-ated ;  the  ustra- 
{.'alus  touches  the  cul'i'iii  hfrn'  by  u  r:r,l»er  wkIo  surface;  the 
scuyiho'id  and  the  third  cuneiform  bones  arc  less  Hutlened; 
the  second  emu^irm  and  the  cuboid  larger.  In  these  \H3\aU 
the  Rbinoeeros  leaemUea  the  Tapir  more  than  the  Horse, 
and  indeeil  were  it  not  Ibr  aiae  woold  be  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  former:  but  it  differs  from  both  in  having  a 
larger  and  stouter  calcaneum.  Its  anterior  or  astragalian 
smface  is  iriaiigiilar.  The  axiragalus  ha»  two  larj;e  facet.*; 
that  of  the  iriMde  is  prolooKed  into  a  tad-like  process  all 
along  the  lo\\er  edge  of  thih  surface,  us  in  the  Tupir.  In  the 
Horse  the  third  facet  towards  the  external  angle  U  dustuict. 
The  facet,  which  tuuchis  tlie  cuiiuid  bone,  is  very  small . 
The  eubcSd  bout  ha*  a  long  and  large  protubertnee  behind, 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  Hone.  On  the  inside  of  €M 
foot  is  a  .-imilar  one,  produced  by  a  8U|)ernumerary  bono 
attached  tu  tlie  scapiiuid.  the  internal  cuneiform  and  the 
internal  niL'utar^ial  bMiic-,  «hich  rejiresents  at  once  the 
first  cuneiiorm  and  the  thumb  in  its  entirety.  Tiiis  bone 
exists  only  in  the  Tapir  and  in  the  Hone;  but  in  the  latter 
it  ia  ntomptly  soldered  to  the  second  euneiibrm  bone.  The 
eeeiibcid  mm  then  has  three  articular  facets  on  its  inferior 
erntber  iMtotersial  fitM{  Iba  third  cuneiform  or  internal 
bone  it  maeb  tmalter  than  the  other.  The  j.halanf*e»  are 

all  wider  than  they  arc  I  ;  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
middle  toe  is  especialiv  short.  The  last  are  channelled  like 
those  of  the  hoof  of  a  horse.  (Cuv.) 

In  comparing  the  osteology  of  the  Two-homed  Rhinoceros 
iBkinoceros  .-(/n  ran  us)  of  AflrfcaMldJI'MMOniOtMinMwith 
that  of  the  One-horned  Rhioooeiwi  of  Jw»nid  that  of  the 
Ooe^bonied  Rbineoerot  of  Iiadia,  ud  tlM  idatioua  of  the 
oiaeoae  parte  of  thoae  ipeaiee  to  eadi  other,  we  cannMOoe 
with 

TVitf  Tu-o-honied  Rhinocrros  of  tJf'  Cape. — The  following 
(Ufl'i-reiices  appear  on  examining  the  skull: — I.  On  its 
upper  surfai  e  the  horizontal  contour  of  the  bone*  of  the 
liui>e  is  rounded  in  the  Cape  species,  and  almost  extrava- 
gantly so  in  Rhinoceros  timut,  wUht  in  the  one-horned 
tpeciee  it  ispoinled.  A  deep  Aimnr  nwrlta  their  suture  in 
ineBrst  The  space  between  the  poat-orbitat  apophyses  is 
convex  \n  Phinaetrot  4/'^''cf"*^>  ov  liirornis,  transversely 
concave  m  Rhinoeerot  Ittdirus.  From  this  point  up  to  the 
occipital  crest  the  skull  of  R/im.  Africamis  appears  lt>n(»er, 
because  thisrre^t  is  directed  obliquely  backwards,  wliilst  it 
is  vertical  i:i  Rhin.  Indicut.  The  temporal  foMic  are  less 
approximated  in  iZAtn.  ./^/h'oamit.  which  leaves  the  upper 
and  truncated  part  of  the  oeeipital  crest  wider.  The  aygo- 
matic  arches  are  less  separated  backwards  in  Bhin.  4fri- 
eanui,  whilst  in  RMn.  Tniieut  they  form  a  salient  an(;lc, 
which,  joined  lo  the  dilfeieuce  of  the  bntics  of  the  nose, 
makes  the  general  horizontal  coniour  of  tin-  skull  of  Rhin. 
Jndtcus  triangular.  wLil>t  that  of  R/iiri.  Africanu$ and  Rhin. 
«tmiMr  is  obloiiK-  The  skull  of  the  latter  agrees  generally 
with  that  of  AAt'n.  Africanut,  but  the  bones  of  the  nose  are 
prodigbualy  wide  and  tlatiened  in  front.  II.  The  nrin> 
eipal  oiflereneee  in  the  profile  relate  to  the  fbrm  of  the  tnet- 
sive  bones,  which  in  Rhin.  Indicu^  advance  m  far  as  the 
bones  of  the  nose,  and  have  above  a  particular  apupbybis ; 


in  Rhin.  Africanut  and  Rhn.  timuM  the  incisive  Ixnes  are 
each  reduced  to  u  Muaii  ublonj;  piece.  At.'-nii,  a  iirincipai 
difference  exists  ia  the  convexity  uf  the  suborbital  space  uf 
the  skull  of  Bhin.  AfHctatua  and  Rhin.  timut,  already 
noticed  with  regard  to  the  upper  surface;  and  also  in  ibio 
elevation  of  the  oeeipital  ciest  of  Shin.  Jn^au,  and  ita  low 
poeition  in  Shin.  4/neamuwaAIihin.  nmu$,  whence  it  re- 
sults thatat  an  equal  dtstsnre  between  the  occipital  condyles 
an<l  tlic  muzzle,  l/hiti.  Indi<  us  lias  the  ujiper  I'artof  the  skull 
nuicli  hhinter  than  Rhm.  Africanus  and  Rhin.  ttmui.  111. 
On  the  l(>\«er  surface,  besides  the  differences  which  result 
from  the  form  of  the  zygomatic  arches,  the  direction  of  the 
oeeipital  cnat,  and  that  which  the  differeneeof  the  incisive 
bone*  produeet  on  the  fteat  of  the  palalob  it  niav  be  ob* 
served  that  the  aeriea  of  molars  is  longer  in  Bkm.  Afii- 
eanui  and  Rhin,  S^mm,  and  that  it  convcrces  anteriorly 
with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  lu  Rhm.  Indicus  the  two 
rows  of  molars  are  parallel  or  nearly  t>^:  the  palatine  notch 
is  pointed  anteriorly  in  Rhin.  .i/ricanus,  and  rounded  in 
Rhin.  Indicut;  in  both  it  advances  to  the  penultimalo 
molar:  the  basilary  region  is  longer  in  Rhin.  j(frirunu*,  so 
that  it  gains  in  length  bvhind  what  itliad  lost  before.  IV. 
The  posterior  sur&oe ;  which  is  demi-elliptieal.  and  higher 
than  it  is  wide  in  JMtn.  Indicut,  and  rather  wider  than  it  is 
higli  in  Rhin.  4/riranu*  and  Rhin.  simut,  in  which  last  the 
wcipital  foramen  is  wider  than  it  is  high;  whilst  in  Rhin 
Iiuiicus  those  proportions  are  ruveisid.  The  principal  dif- 
ferences of  the  lower  jaws  are  (besides  the  length  which 
precedes  the  molars,  which  is  much  leas  in  fiftia.  if/rfcantM 
and  Rhin.  nam  than  in  Skitu  Imbau),  1st,  that  tlie  series 
of  nolan  Is  longer  in  the  Aflrioan  species;  2nd,  that  the 
rising  branches  are  much  less  high ;  3rd,  that  the  coronoid 
spuptiyses  arc  much  shorter,  less  pointed,  and  less  directed 
forward-s;  4t}i,  that  the  dental  brandies  are  much  more 
convex  externally.  The  upper  molar*  of  the  African  species 
taken  separately  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  two 
one-hornc<l  species,  and  mav  be  didtingtusbed  because  their 
posterior  border  being  less  elevated,  the  notch  of  this  bolder 
does  not  change  into  a  foeset,«a  in  tbo  two  one-horned  apu* 
cies,  but  remains  a  true  notch,  at  least  till  tbo  tooth  is  worn 
to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  als  :  ,r.hi-r  I'.itTuu'nces  m  the 
bones  of  iho  anterior  and  jioslerior  i.xti enulies  of  lihi'i. 
Africanus,  ssiii<-h  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail,  but 
wliM-h  are  pointed  out  by  Cuvier,*  who  has  noticed  the 
other  dilferencea  above  aUuded  to,  exoepti«f  thoao  vrintinf 
to  iZAiM.  ataiiM;  and  which  will  be  obvieos  on  an  Inflection 
of  the  skeleton. 


fVv.W  o(  Rliiooccro^  bkorni*. 

Tiio  One-horned  Rhinoceros  of  Java  {fihinoctroi  Jaoamut) 
resembles  less,  in  the  bones  of  the  exttemitiea,  the  JMtwh- 

cerns  Tndicux.  than  does  the  Rhinoceros  4Mcttmu;  whieb* 
as  Cuvier  observes  is  remarkable.  But  in  the  skull  the 
resemblance  to  that  ot Rhinoceros  Indicus  is  striking,  though 
there  are  still  remarkabli-  differeiices.  The  whole  cranium, 
for  instance,  is  les«.  iuid  ilie  zygomatic  arches,  the  orbiis', 
and  the  nasal  bones,  vk  hick  terminate  in  a  sharp  point,  are 
less  developed.  The  post-orbital  apophysis  can  hardly  bo 
traced.  The  occipital  crest  ia  loaa  elevated;  there  ia  no 
apophysis  on  the  superior  edge  of  tbo  ineirive  bones;  the 
orbit  has  a  more  forwnr  l  prsitiiui;  the  posterior  ba^e  of 
the  zygomatic  arch  is  less  appiuxiinaleil  to  the  occiput ;  the 
re;; i  n  (if  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  is  wider  ;  the 
descending  part  of  the  occipital  arch,  which  is  trenchant  in 
/?AteoeeroeiMfieii«»iii  hero  atout  and  obtUM.  Tbopottorior 

•  But  CoTkr  utMcivn  lliat  llicic  dlffvniiMStwIlk  OlS  flWtfflHO  o!  (kot  of 
live  lirailani)  irfth)  BtoiT I'lrh  tittlr  iin  |  i  linnS  ItlHl  hs  WillM  ■Ml  slllnn  Bf  nils 
oflhrTn  ihii  ii  mliilil  not  Hi<lii<  writ  t>i-twp<Mi  twctldMIUslsSr  JHSk/aOiM 
lit  l>i-ti>,-rn  /i^'iix  [njimmad  i<Ai».  A/manmi  -  uacOgaHkSWiaMetSklMAO 
«p»aa«  ctiMoctaT  oa  OAS  Of  Uwn  Uksu  bj  iiwU 
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tarlkee  of  tba  tlnll  if  UuntMon  Javanui  is  widar  than  it 
ii  high :  in  JUtMMrM  JMktU  it  b  jutt  tbo  reverse ;  and 
iIm  mm  dilteMiM  wntit  in  tbediaMmioDt  of  the  occipiul 
bote.  Cnner  fbrttwr  tibmrm  that  tbe  uppar  flontour  of 

the  orripital  rrest  is  notclu-«l  in  the  cranium  of  tbe  skull  of 
Rhuuicrros  Jmanuii  m  the  Paris  collection,  and  convex  in 
that  (ff  Bhtnnceiot  Indicut,.  On  examination  of  the  lower 
wsUm,  tha  iaciuve  boaes  oi  tbe  Javaoeae  tkeletoD  vera 


TMUiafBMMnnwJ^BVUW.  fjr.Oui-'i 
Amnd  by  Cuvier  to  be  narroww.  Th*  posterior  notcb  of 
tba  palate  wa«  less  deep,  and  advanced  nearly  opposite  to 
tba  antepenultimate  molai  :  llie  vnmcr  was  more  visible 
externallv  in  the  internal  uasul  fossa;  lh«  pterygoid  pro- 
cewt  h  uere  less  approximated  at  their  base ;  tbi.-  basilary 
region  was  shorter  and  wider,  &c;  the  ascending  rami  of 
tbe  lower  jaw  and  tbe  coroiwid  apopby&is  wuro  much  le^s, 
.  but  to  other  reapecU  tbe  elrueture  reM^mbled  that  of  Rhino- 
ftrot  Indkm.  OiiTier  tbougbt  at  first  that  tbe  small  ex- 
ternal upper  incisondid  not  exist,  but  the  .obtervatiolu  of 
MM.  Dtard  and  Davtneal  aatUfled  bim  that  tbar  did. 


Cuvier  found  tlie  t;rc.it  upper  incisors  more  delicate,  bo 
lo  apeak,  and  situated  more  in  parallel  with  each  ether  than 


tboae  of  Rhinocetus  Indtcu*  ;  the  lower  inetsors  vara  la  the 
form  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  terminated  forwarda  ioa  diarp 

Cint,  vitb  their  lower  edge  rounded,  and  tbeir  upper  aat- 
»  worn  by  the  frieiion  of  the  nppar  inalMire.  Ouvi«r 

justly  supposes  that  tbe  difference  between  these  great 
lower  incisors,  whu  li  were  sharp  and  pyramidal,  a»  he  bat 
well  (liM  i  ihi'il  theiu,  in  lliu  Javanese  kp«cie&,  and  llie  trun- 
cated ^leat  lower  incikur  leeth  of  Rhinoceros  Indicu*.  was 
the  cunsequenco  of  age  only.  The  email  intermeiliaie  io> 
oiaors  in  the  Javanese  Mpecics  were  like  those  in  Rhinoeerot 
Jmikm,  There  IS  not  much  difference  between  either  the 
np|^  or  the  lower  molar  taatb  of  tba  two  one-homed 
AinatiS  epeciea;  bat  tba  eeapnla  of  the  Javanese  Rhino- 
oeroa  ia  very  different  from  tlial  of  Rhirmrrrnit  Indirnx;  for  it 
is  wider  in  the  middle  ;  it  iius  the  unienor  t'ii>;o  rounded 
into  a  more  convex  nrch  :  the  salient  angle  of  the  spine  has 
a  much  higher  position,  it  u  wider  and.  e>pe(-iully,  longer, 
directed  backwards  on  the  plane  of  the  bone,  and  »u  that  ilf 
point  answers  to  the  |)o6terior  border.  It  ia  alao  nueb  levw 
below,  and  the  coracoid  tubercle  iamidi  largMr  tban  that  of 
Rkin.  Indieut.  Cuvier  further  remarks  that  tbe  humerut 
o{ Rhin.  Javanut  is  distinguiitbable  at  the  first  glance  by 
its  bicipital  oblh|Uily  bullowod  canal,  and  other  differences ; 
the  ul/ia  IS  nuiTuN\er  below,  and  the  olecranon  is  more 
i'iun^rated  and  direclinl  mure  aeeordmg  lo  the  axis  of  the 
bone:  tbe  raditu  exhibits  but  little  difference.  The  bonea 
of  the  carptu  were  found  to  resenUa  those  of  RAin.  Indicu$ 
more  than  tboea  vtBhin.  ^/Mrmitf  ;  vitb  tba  aiapytion  off 
tba  nnetform  bone,  wbieb  w  bigber  in  nroportion.  Cuvier 
found  that  the  pelvis  Rhin.  Javanus  (liffered  from  tliut  of 
the  other  species  principally  in  having  the  cxieriiul  spine 
not  forketl.  Tlu'ie  i>  a  i-hi^lit  dillercnro  in  tbe  feiDur,  prin> 
cipally  in  what  (JuMei  terinii  the  third  Irucbaoter,  wbicb  ia 

idaced  on  the  middle  of  its  external  side,  le  wide,  curved 
orwards,  but  not  ascending  towaida  tbe  giaat  tioebanlar. 
which  haa  no  point  to  meal  it.  The  nateb  er  apaaa  fiinned 
by  tbe  two  is  not  closed,  in  ccmseqaeneo,  eitamally ;  but  it 
is  as  large  as  in  Rhin.  Indieu*.  The  lover  bead  of  the 
bone  i«  widened  b  irkwards.  Cuvier  fuund  the  principal 
Uiflerenee  of  the  liLia  lo  consi.si  in  its  greater  length  and 
the  de^ilh  uf  tbe  anterior  canal  of  the  upper  bead  of  the 
bone.  But  the  tarsal  bones  were  found  by  Cuviar  to  exhibit 
vary  tnarkerl  speciie  dilerences :  the  oMtragaUu,  below  ili 
anteriar  pitllejr,  baa  an  ofval  deep  ibasa  wbicli  is  wantiig  ia 
tbe  other  ■peeiea.  Tba  internal  edge  of  the  pulley  ia  alio 
iborter,  :in<l  ib  sconds  more  obliquely  forwards.  The  lower 
apog  liysis  ot  ilie  calcaneum  is  less  stout  in  proportion.  1  lie 
cuboid  bone  !•>  U-s  i  ie\ated,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  mcla- 
tanius  are  shorter,  wider,  and  mure  tiat;  so  that,  as  Cuvier 
remarks,  tbe  feet  uf  this  speciea  muat  bo  dioriar  and  vidar 
in  prMmrtioa  than  the  others. 
Bmva  we  cteae  our  short  notice  of  the  ostoo)oj[^  of  this 

Snua,  we  must  refer  tbe  reader  to  the  Catalogue  qf  the 
mUntt  of  the  Muteum  qf  the  Rnyal  College  nfSurgetmt 
in  ItOndoH,  part  ii1. ;  and  to  the  Museum  U.^elf  for  a  fine 
collection  of  iho  osseous  parts  and  boms  of  these  animals, 
N(i.s.  8l  .t  to  iJ'»  uicluMVc.  Amonij  them  will  be  found  u  skele- 
ton uf  Ihe  Sumattan  Two-horned  Khinooeros  (Sir  Htunilord 
RalUes),  and  the  verv  skulls  of  that  species  which  were 
figured  by  Ball  Tnm-t  voL  luixiii.  pi.  8,  a.  4  (No. 
ISltu  fliavaaraal«anodesamplaBorAi«.iMfeMaiMl 
a  very  fine  akiill  af  Rhin.  iimm  mm  tba  oolleetien  of  Mr. 
Delafirns. 

Diaeitni'  O'  lsans. — Tlie  stomach  of  these  animals  is 
simple,  their  intestines  very  long  and  the  c«cum  vi^ry  targe. 
Sparrman.  wliu  dissected  a  Cupel  wo  horned  Rhinoceros  as 
well  as  his  position  and  Ins  Hottentot  assistants  would 
permit,  remarks  that  the  Mscera  most  resemble  thoee  of  a 
nonat  though  tba  atomacb  did  net  in  tha  leaat  reaambla 
that  of  a  bone,  but  rather  that  of  a  man  or  a  bog.  It  waa 
four  feel  in  lcn(;!h  ;uiil  t\M)  fret  in  diameter;  and  to  ibis 
viscus  was  annexed  an  iiileslinal  tube  tweiUy-eighl  feel  in 
length  and  six  iiubes  in  diumcter  :  at  throe  fe«t  and  a  half 
from  the  bottom  was  a  large  cincum,  '  if,'  says  Sparrman, 
*  1  may  so  call  a  viscus,  which  at  its  U]i]Kr  end  was  of 
the  uroe  width  as  tbe  stomach,  via.  two  feet,  and  ^wva 
twioo  the  length,  that  ia.  eight  feet  and  a  hall^  and  lay  m 
the  spine  of  the  back,  being  attached  to  it  at  both  ends, 
after  which  it  wa.s  contracted  into  a  rectum  six  iucltea  in 
width  and  eiL,'li><en  in  lentil'.,"  The  liver  three  feet 
uiul  a  half  in  iiicaiUh,  but  in  deptli  (tiikeii  as  if  the  aniual 
were  in  a  standing  position)  two  feel  uml  a  li:Uf.  It  oou- 
.  atsted  of  three  larger  and  perfectly  distinct  globe%  alnul 
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•qual  in  lixe.  and  of  a  small  lobe  beiidw.  which  projected 
to  about  a  foot  from  the  concave  tida  of  the  liver,  at  the 
niddla  of  its  upper  edge^  Then  wu  no  gaUrbiadder  nor 
any  trace  of  it  In  tbia  the  Mraetura  of  the  Rhinoceroa 
resembled  that  of  the  horse ;  tliou[;]i  some  liave  *-onsidered 
the  large  hepatic  duct  of  the  horse  as  a  (;aU  bladder.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach,  which  wa«  ver)'  much  distended, 
were  entirely  withoat  offensive  smell,  and  perfectly  fresh 
and  awea^  ooBiirtiiig  of  maiticetad  roots  and  small  branobee 
of  ueoi,  MUM  of  thom  big  w  the  end  of  a  nan's  finder. 
There  wieevidenoe  that  the  eniniel  had  alw  eaten  a  great 
quanti'y  of  succulent  plants,  among  which  Sparrmaii 
thought  he  refOKuised  two  or  three  which  were  harsh  and 
prickly.  'The  ^' h  i  of  ihi>  mass,'  says  he,  'diffused 
around  a  very  strong  and  not  disagreeable  aromatic  odour, 
which  in  a  great  tneasure  look  oiT  the  etonch  of  the  putrid 
Tiaceia.  Might  it  not  be  some  pecnliar  herb,  or,  perhaps, 
<be  root  only  of  an  herb,  with  whicb  I  was  entinly  un- 
acquainted, that  produced  the  greatest  part  of  the  aromatic 
flavour?  In  the  excrements  of  this  animal,  which  were 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  other  respecis  resemble 
those  of  a  horse,  though  they  are  of  a  niui  li  drier  nature, 
there  is  usually  se^-n  a  quantity  of  bark  atid  fibres  of  trees, 
a  ctrcumstanoe  that  the  hunters  pay  attention  to ;  and  by 
that  meau  an  able  to  distinguish  it  from  lbs  dung  of  the 
Hippopotamoa,  an  animal  that  Hieds  only  on  grass.  1  lh^u^t 
my  hand  into  ^ia  ereatnre^  mouth,  which  was  half  open, 
and  found  the  tongue  perfectly  soft,  which  is  in  direct  con- 
tradictiiin  to  the  common  notion,  viz.  quod  lambendo  fruei- 
dnf.  1  '.vas  likewise  not  a  liitle  astonished  to  find  no 
fore-teeiti  in  any  of  them  carcasses  of. the  Rhinoctsros, 
although  one  of  the  three  beasts  seemed  to  be  old ;  and,  in 
fact,  this  animal  has  little  room  for  fore^teetbi  aa  the  mouth 
goes  off  so  sharo  at  the  fore-part,  that  in  that  ptawe  it  ia  only 
an  ineb  and  a  half  broad.  Besidea»  it  hM  no  oeeaaioa  for 
any  teeth  there,  as  the  lips,  like  the  thin,  are  of  that 
extreme  hardness,  that  it  is  able  to  clip  off  the  tops  of  plants 
and  shnibs  with  them,  and  that  with  so  much  the  greater 
ease,  a-^  i:  <  under  jaw  goes  within  the  upper;  so  that  this 
species  of  RhintKseros  is  probably  capable  of  laying  hold  of 
its  food  with  its  lips  and  conveying  it  into  the  mouth,  with 
tbe  aame  aate  and  dexterity  as  Dr.  Famoos  observed  in  the 
oommon  Rbinoeona  en  a  aimihtr  oocarion.*  The  spleen  was 
hardly  a  foot  broad,  but  full  four  feet  long. 

Cireuiating  and  Respiratory  Orgam.—The  heart  was  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length  and  the  breadth  was  not  much 
lesii.  The  right  lobe  of  the  lungs  had  an  incision  in  it 
(probably  made  by  the  Hottentots  who  cNcnlcratod  the 
aDimai,  or  by  tbe  shot,  which  passed  throus^h  tbe  great 
hlood-vauelsoftb«lnngi»and  mortally  wounded  tbe  animal}, 
hoi  WBB  in  other  req^aeta  undivided  and  entire:  it  waa  two 
ftet  in  leofth.  Tim  Mt  lung  waa  anbdivided  into  two 
lobes,  the  smaller  of  wfaieh  was  aast  to  the  base  of  the 
heart.  ^ 

Urinary  anb— The  Udnaya  wan  a  ftot  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 

There  are,  we  belteve,  in  themniaum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  many  preparations  of  tbe  soft  parts  of  a 
MmoeerM  btdiau  whieh  belong  to  Mr.  WontMratl.  and 
died  at  Canterbury  in  the  begioniii^  of  tbe  vear  1838.  We 
had  been  in  hopes  that  this  dissection,  which  was  made  by 
Professor  Owen,  would  have  been  given  to  the  scientiflo 
world  as  a  pendant  to  tho  admirable  'Memoir  on  the  Pearly 
Nautilus,"  and  in  a  similar  sliupe. 

JntegumenU  and  Harm. — The  hide  of  the  rhinoceros  is 
perhaps  as  thiefc  as,  if  not  thicker  than,  that  of  any  other 
pachydermatona  animal.  Tlw  horns,  solid  as  tbev  are 
apparently,  eotwist  aetually  of  congregated  panllel  horny 
fibred).  Fine  examplc><  of  these  horns,  and  of  their  gradual 
increase,  wiU  be  I'uund  in  the  Mtiscum  of  the  College  of 


known  in  tbe  time  of  Domitian  appears  from  tbe  following 
epigmm  ai«it»U '  Da  Speetaenlia  libalhis,'  Ep.iaL}:* 

'.PraitlUtciilnLitu,  toUtibi.  Cm—t,  «i«oa, 
Qon  iioa  promisti  pr«lt>  rbiaaetroi. 
Oa«s«t«RibilM«MntoMMMiB  kmi 


Asiatic  Rhinoceroses. 
Rhinoeerot  Indieux  (Rhinoceros  Unicornis,  Linn  ). 
^cifie  Character  and  X)«fcrtfft'ofl.— Dental  Formula : 
see  above.  A  single  bom  00  tiM  nose.  Skin  naked, 
vmj  tbiek,-of  a  dull  deep  pnrpliili  grcv.  marked  withsub- 
rfevatad,  rounded,  and  other  inequalities,  and  reaark- 
able  for  tbe  deep  folds  which  it  forms  behind  and  across  the 
shoulders,  and  before  and  across  the  thighs,  &c.  There 
are  a  few  !itout,  .otiH;  boiny.aad  smooth  nsiiB  on  tbe  tail 
and  on  the  ears. 

We  have  seen  that  a  one-horned  rhinoceros,  this  species 
prabaUy,  waa  ahown  at  Borne  by  Bompey;  that  it  yaa  well 


The  best  early  figure  of  Rhinocero*  Indieut  known  to  us 
is  that  of  Bootiua,  whitib,  though  somewhat  eaaggatated  bj 
the  drsugbtaman  about  the  lip,  and  ftimiahed  with  little 

claws  instead  of  broad  nails,  givcf  in  general  a  correct  idea 
of  the  animal.  Buntius  states  that  he  has  seen  tbe  animal 
a  thou.^and  times,  both  in  confinement  and  in  its  native 
Wilds,  and  he  staleii  that  he  gives  the  figure  to  correct  the 
error  of  those  painters  who  have  depicted  the  animal  as 
'  scutatum  et  aquamis  obsitum.'  He  stales  tbe  following 
anecdote  of  its  fbry  when  provoked:— A  party  on  horaebach 
had  proceeded  to  a  wood,  when  in  a  marslffnlace  they 
came  upon  a  rhinoceros  and  her  young  one.  The  mother, 
on  seeing  them,  arose  and  drove  ber  young  one  towards  tbe 
wood,  and  when  it  stopped  as  if  in  sport,  pu->he<l  it  forward 
witli  her  snout.  One  of  the  compuny,  out  of  a  bravado, 
rode  up,  and  drawmi;  his  Japanese  sword,  cut  at  the  hinder 
perls  of  the  old  one.  but  the  blows  did  not  penetrate,  on 
acoount  of  tbe  bide,  and  some  whitish  marks  only  appeared. 
The  mother  bore  all  patiently  till  ber  young  one  was  aafely 
hidden  in  the  bushes  and  brushwood.  Then  the  scene  waa 
changed.  The  irritated  beast  turned  suddenly  on  her  per- 
secutor, whose  life  was  .naved  by  bis  frightened  horse,  which 
galloped  back  to  the  party  followed  by  the  infuriated  rhino- 
ceros overturning  trees  and  everything  in  ber  way. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  the  rest  of  tbe  company,  she  attacked 
them,  and  they  avoided  ber  by  getting  behind  two  great 
trees,  searoely  two  feet  apart,  between  which  tbe  rbiaoeerce 
in  the  blindness  of  ber  rage  rushed,  making  them  tremble 
like  reeds.  Whilst  she  was  thus  entangled,  they  u^ed  ihcir 
fire  arms  with  fatal  effect,  and  »lew  her.  The  rash  man 
who  attacke<l  her  by  himself  had  a  very  narrow  escape;  for 
she  turned  short  upon  him  with  a  horrible  roar  '  cum  im- 
mani  grunnitu  et  stridon,'  and  seised  him  by  the  beo^ 
which  ftftonately  ibr  bim  was  made  of  light  stuff,  and  gave 
way.  Bed  it  not  been  Ibriu  teariog;  'aetom  de  eo  fiiiaset,' 
as  Bontius  says,  in  plain  English  it  would  have  been  all  over 
with  him.  The  same  author,  thouQ^h  so  anxious  to  dissipate 
error,  states,  in  a  previous  part  of  this  cluipter,  De  Affoda 
five  Rftinoc^roU,  that  when  the  animal  has  prostrated  a 
man,  it  kills  him  by  licking  him  with  his  rough  tongue, 
and  tears  off  both  akin  and  flesb,  even  to  tbe  bones;  'bine 
Qtiam.*  ha  adds,  'spiois  ae  vepribaa  libantiasimd  teadtw. 
and  1m  quotes  the  line», — 

'  LingtiA  *lram  oeeidit  laBbcwla  ttilimnHi. 
Aolica  lUiidici  liequoqoe  liagBB  ascat.' 

It  is  to  this  most  probably  that  Sparrman  allnde*  abova. 
Pennant,  who  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  >pai|iaa  is 

the  Unicorn  of  holy  writ,  and  the  Indian  ass  of  Aristotle 
(p.  4G.)),  says  that  it  loven  shady  forests,  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  rivers,  and  marshy  places  ;  that  it  brings  forth  one  young 
at  a  time,  and  is  \  cry  solicitous  about  it;  that  it  is  quiet  ana 
inoffensive,  but  when  provoked,  furious,  very  swift,  and  very 
dangerous.  '  I  know  a  c:entleinan«*  be  continues, '  who  ba^ 
his  belly  ripped  up  by  one.  bat  survived  the  WMnnd.*  Fim- 
nant  givea  tne  oama  of  thia  porMM.t 

Tbe  rhinoceroa  described  ay  Dr.  Fkiiona  came  to  London 
in  1739  from  Bengal.  It  is  stated  that  though  but  two 
years  old,  the  expenses  of  his  food  and  his  voyage  amounted 
to  near  Uioo/.  sterling.  He  had  daily  seven  pounds  of  ncc 
mixed  with  three  pounds  of  sugar :  this  was  divided  into 
three  portions.  Hay  and  green  herbs  were  also  given  to 
him,  but  he  preferred  the  latter.  He  drank  loreely  of  water, 
taking  a  great  quantity  at  a  time^  was  peaceable  when  no 
hungry  or  provoked,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  handled. 
When  however  he  wanted  to  eat,  or  was  irritated  by  any 
pt'L  ^  11,  \]L-  became  unruly,  and  in  both  cases  he  was  only  to 
be  a[!|»ca>fd  by  fitod.  When  he  wan  cnratfed,  he  sprang 
forward,  reared  him.self  up,  and  pusliL-d  violently  with  his 
head  against  the  walls.  Dr.  Parsons  observed  tliese  move- 
ments produced  by  OT  impaUonea^  eapecially  in  tbe 
morning  before  his  rice  and  sugar  wen  hronght  to  bin. 
The  vtvaeity  and  promptitude  of  these  aetiona  led  thadaetar 
to  think  that  the  animal  waa  altogathar 


•Sf«  >lioIib.i..Xf.4.aiv..li.fl^lgLn«. 
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and  that  h«  could  easily  overtake  anf  man  wno  should 
ofTend  him.  Dr.  Parsons  alkoob«orved  that  this  rhinoceros 
hearkened  with  a  sort  of  continual  attention  to  any  noise ; 
■o  that  oven  if  ho  was  drowsy,  employed  in  eating,  or  in 
satisfying  other  urgent  wants,  he  started  mstantly,  and  t^ave 
attention  till  the  noise  had  ceased.  The  Hhinoceros  Indi- 
ctu  now  in  the  Zoological  Society's  garden  at  the  Rei;ent's 
Park  has  been  observed  to  listen  with  attention  ;  and,  when 
out.  to  be  thrown  into  great  excitement  by  the  noise  of  the 
roller  upon  the  contiguous  gravel  walk,  charging  down 
towards  it.  and  rearing  himself  up  against  the  fence  with 
great  violence. 

The  rhinoceros  brought  to  this  country  in  1790  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Bingley,  in  his 
'Animal  Biography.*  Wlien  it  arrived  it  was  about  five 
years  old.  was  tolerably  tractable,  would  walk  about  at  its 
keeper's  command,  and  allowed  the  visitors  to  pat  his  back 
and  hides.  He  was  allowed  twenty-eight  pounds  of  clover, 
about  the  same  quantity  of  ship-bi»cuit.  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  greens  daily.  Twice  or  thrice  a-day  five  pails  of 
water  were  given  to  him.  The  vessel  out  of  which  he 
drank  contained  about  three  paiK  and  each  time  as  the 
animal  drank  the  vessel  was  filled  up.  He  never  rea-sed 
his  draught  till  the  vessel  was  exhausted.  He  was  fond  of 
sweet  wines,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  would  drink  three  or 
four  bottles  in  a  few  hours.  If  he  ^aw  any  person  with 
fruit  or  any  favourite  food,  he  appeared  anxious  for  it,  and 
then  uttered  a  sound  something  like  the  bleating  of  a  calf. 
This  animal  died  of  inflammation  arising  from  slipping  the 
joint  of  one  of  his  fore-legs.  It  is  recorded  that  the  inci- 
sions made  through  his  skin,  on  the  first  attempts  to  relieve 
him.  were  invariably  found  to  be  healed  in  twenty-four 
hours.  His  death  happened  near  Portsmouth,  and  the 
stench  was  so  great  that  the  mayor  ordered  (he  body  to  be 
immediately  buried,  which  was  done  on  Southsea  Com- 
mon. There  it  lay  for  about  a  fortnight,  when  it  was  dug 
up  again  to  preserve  the  skin  and  the  most  valuable  of  tbe 
bones ;  but  the  persons  employed  were  nearly  overpowered 
by  the  effluvia. 


The  renowned  combats  between  the  Elephant  and  Rhmo* 
cerus  handed  down  fo  us  from  the  aniienls  are  generally 
considered  to  be  lingbd  with  fable,  hut  there  is  no  uoubt 
that  contentions  do  occur  between  them  in  a  htate  of  nature. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Rhinoceros  now  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  ho  contrived  to  get  into  the  apartment  of 
the  old  Elephant,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  any  actual 
hostility.  At  present  they  are  the  best  friend.s  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  auict  the  Rhinoceroe 
Will  stand  whilst  his  great  friend  scruDs  his  back  with  his 
trunk,  and  occasionally  gratifies  himself  by  a  sly  puH  at  bit 
tail  (o  make  the  Rhinoceros  turn  his  head,  if  his  attention 
is  taken  ofl'  by  visitors. 

Locality,  Food,  This  species  inhabits  the  East 
Indies,  especially  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  is  rcoorded  as 
having  been  found  in  Bengal,  Siam,  and  Cochin-Cbina. 
Shady  forests,  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  and  marshy 
places  are  favourite  localities.  Their  ordinary  food  consists 
of  herbage  and  the  branches  of  trees.  The  flesh  is  said  to 
be  not  unpalatable.  Our  figure  is  taken  from  the  living 
animal  m  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society,  but  the  horn 
is  taken  from  a  perfect  specimen ;  for  the  animal,  though  a 
fine  one,  and  in  excellent  general  health,  has  ever  since  its 
arrival,  and  from  the  first  growth  of  the  horn,  constantly 
employed  itself  in  rubbing  it  down,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
proper  increase. 

Rhinoceros  Javanttt,  Cuv. 

Specific  CAoroc/er.— One-horned  ;  folds  of  the  neck  ob- 
solete; scutules  of  the  skin  angled  at  the  margin,  concave 
in  the  middle,  and  furnished  with  a  few  short  bristles 
margin  of  the  ears  and  under  side  of  the  tail  hairy. 

Description. — Dr.  Horsfleld,  who  had  an  opportunity 
during  his  residence  at  Surakarta,  the  capital  of  the  Java- 
nese empire,  to  examine  an  individual  taken  during  infancy 
and  kept  in  confinement,  or  rather  in  a  state  of  domesti- 
cation, gives  a  good  figure  of  it,  observing  that  the  draw- 
ing from  which  the  plate  is  thken,  though  deficient  in 
some  points  that  the  skilful  pencil  of  Mr.  Daniell  would 
have  supplied  from  the  living  animal,  exhibits,  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  its  form  and  proportions.  In  1817  this 
individual  measured  nine  feet  in  length,  and  was  four  feet 
llireo  inches  high  at  the  rump;  and  Dr.  Horsfield  remarks, 
that  the  Rhinoceros  figured  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  (of  which  a 
reduced  copy  is  given  below),  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  wa*  higher  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  its  form  was  more  unwieldy,  the  entire  length 
being  seven  feet,  and  the  height  four  feel  ten  inchee. 
The  head  of  the  animal  seen  by  i)r.  Horsfield  was  strongly 
attenuated  to  the  muzzle,  and  had  a  triangular  form ;  the 
flexible  lip  was  considerabl)  lengthened,  and  tbe  sides  of 
the  head  were  marked  with  protuberances  or  scutula,  re- 
sembling those  on  the  body,  but  no  great  roughnesses  or  folda 
were  apparent.  The  marks  of  distinction  afforded  by  the 
folds  of  the  external  covering  were  less  evident  than  those 
nfforded  by  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  attenuated  head; 
but  the  folds  on  the  whole  appeared  less  rough  or  prominent 
than  in  Rhinoceros  Indicus ;  those  of  the  neck  were  com- 
paratively smaller;  and  (he  posterior  fold,  which  had  an 
oblique  direction  towards  the  spine,  was  less  extended. 
The  thick  covering  of  Dr.  Horsfield's  animal  was  divided 
on  the  surface  into  small  tubercles  or  polygonous  scutula ; 
and  a  few  short  bristly  hairs  rose  from  a  slight  depression 
in  the  centre.  The  ears  were  bordered  with  a  series  of  long 
stiff  briaitlcs,  closely  arranged ;  and  a  similar  series  of 
bristles  also  extended  along  the  tail,  underneath,  through 
its  whole  length. 

LoctjUity,  Habits,  Manners,  — Gregarious  in  many 
parts.  Dr.  Horsfield  slates  that  it  is  not  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular region  or  climate,  but  that  its  range  extends  from 
the  level  of  the  ocean  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of 
considerable  elevation.  Dr.  Horsfield  noticed  it  at  Tan- 
gung,  near  the  conflncs  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  in  the 
districts  of  the  native  princes,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
high  peaks  of  the  Priangan  regencies,  but  it  prefers  high 
situations.  *It  is  not,' adds  Dr.  Horsfield,  'generally  dis- 
tributed, but  is  tolerably  numerous  in  circumscribed  spots 
distant  from  the  dwellings  of  man  and  covered  with  a  pro- 
fuse vegetation.  On  the  whole  it  is  more  abundant  in  the 
western  tlian  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  i»land.  Its 
retreats  are  discovered  by  deeply  excavated  pas^Oijes  which 
it  formy  along  the  declivities  of  mountains  and  bills.  I 
found  these  occasionally  of  great  depth  and  extent.  In  ite 
manners  tbe  Rhinoceros  of  Java  is  comparatively  mdd. 
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II  ig  not  nnflraqumttr  met  in  the  wildt  bf  Bttropeani 
tad  ht  MtivM.  No  inituiM  of  iti  sboving  »  difpotitkm 
to  onn  m  sttMlc  Iws  ooom  to  vn  knovlodgo.  Baiog 
tiM  Urgeat  «nima1  in  Java,  its  pattiont  are  not  roused,  as 

in  many  parts  of  India,  by  ronlciilions  ihe  elf  pliant. 

It  1*  ran-lv  seen  in  n  rloniestic  slate,  but  is  orcusioually  de- 
coyed into  pits  and  destroyed.  Our  animal  r;iinbli's  cliierty 
at  niKht,and  onen  occaniotis  wriouit  injury  to  the  plantations 
of  ooflee  and  pepper,  whieh  ore  laid  out  In  the  fertile  dis- 
triete  wleeted  for  it*  ivireats.  The  home  end  ikin  oi* 
employed  for  medjeinal  purposea  by  the  nettvea.* 

The  domeatiettod  individual  above  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Horafleld  was  token  while  very  younR,  in  the  forests  of  the 

Iirovince  of  Ki'ddu,  and  was  convoyed  to  the  ii->ifli'n(  y  at 
dagellan,  in  the  year  1615  or  1816.  By  kind  treatment  it 
•oon  became  domesticated  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  permitted 
itaelf  to  be  carried,  in  a  laise  vehicle  reserobling  a  cart,  to 
lha  eapital  of  Burakarta.  *  1  **w  it*  says  the  Doctor. '  during 
ill  eonvejance,  and  found  it  perfectly  mild  and  tractable. 
At  Surakartn  it  was  conflned  in  the  large  area  or  square 
which  bounds  the  entrance  to  the  royal  rehidence.  A  deep 
ditch,  al>out  three  feet  wiile,  limited  its  ran^-e.  and  for  se- 
veral years  it  never  attempted  to  pass  ii.  It  wus  jx:r(V"rlly 
reconciled  to  its  ronQnement,  and  never  exhibited  any  symp- 
toms of  uneasinees  or  rage,  ahhough,  on  its  first  arrival, 
hanoed  in  various  ways  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
babitanta  of  a  populous  capital,  whoae  eorioaity  (ndueed 
them  to  iniipeci  the  (-trani^er  of  the  forest.  Branches  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  various  iwininj  plants  were  nbuiidantly 
provided  for  its  ThmI  ;  of  ihese  tlic  species  of  OA^'i*  and 
the  small  twigs  of  a  native  fi^  tree  were  preferred.  Bui 
plantains  were  the  most  favourite  food,  and  the  abundant 
manner  in  which  it  «aa  aupplied  with  these  by  the  numerous 
Tisitors  tended  croatlj  to  make  the  animal  mild  and  sociable. 
It  allowed  itself  to  be  examine^  and  handled  freely,  and  the 
more  daring  of  the  visitors  sometimes  mounted  on  its  back. 
It  required  copious  supplies  of  water,  aiul.  when  not  taking 
food,  or  intentionally  rouse<l  by  the  natives,  it  genemlly 
placed  itself  in  the  larf;e  excavations  which  its  movements 
soon  causetl  in  the  soft  earth  that  covered  the  allotted  spare. 
Having  considerably  increased  in  si/e,  the  ditch  of  three 
feet  in  Dreadlh  was  insufficient  for  oonAning  it,  but,  leaving 
the  tneloeure,  it  frequently  passed  to  the  dwellings  of  th« 
natives,  destroy  inu  the  planiutinns  of  fruit-trees  and  culinary* 
V^etables  which  always  surround  them.  It  likewise  terri- 
fied those  natives  tlmt  acciileiitally  met  willi  it,  und  who 
were  unacquainted  with  its  appearance  and  huluts.  But  it 
•bowed  no  ill-natured  diipoaition,  and  readilv  allowed  itself 
to  bo  driven  back  to  thf  ineloturo,  like  a  Buffalo.  The  ex- 
floarivo  oxeavationa  which  It  made  by  eontinually  walbnring 
in  tko  mire,  and  tbo  accumulation  of  putrefying  vegetable 
matter,  in  process  of  time  become  offensive  at  the  entrance 
of  the  palace,  and  its  removal  «  as  ordered  bv  the  emperor 
to  a  small  village  near  the  cnnllnes  of  the  capital,  where,  in 
the  year  1821,  it  was  ao  i  leniiilly  dfowned  in  arhrnkt.* 
{Zonlogirai  Rfnearchen  in  Java.) 

This  species  is  the  IVarak  of  the  Javanese,  and  Badak  tit 
the  Malays  and  of  tbo  inhabiianta  of  the  woatem  parte  of 
Javi.  (HonloM.  A^dL^ 


nhiBOeeroi  JaTinui.  (P.  CaritrJ 

Marsdcn,  in  his 'History  of  Sumatra.' statei  that  the 
Rhinoceros,  Badak,  both  that  with  a  single  honi  and  that 
•nth  a  double  born,  are  natives  of  the  woods  (qnmm  laawn ). 
HowMo  that  bo  dooo  *not  know  anything  to  warrant  the 
Moriea  told  of  tbo  mutual  antipatbr  and  tbo  detporato  on" 


counters  of  theee  two  enormous  beasts.'  The  horn,  bo  addi^ 
is  esteemed  an  antidote  against  poison,  and  on  that  aeooont 
fecmed  into  drink  ing^euns. 
The  animal  from  whieh  the  figure  was  taken  was  a  femsle. 

Ttie  bom  bad  boon  worn  down  by  u*c.  and  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied, in  the  out,  firom  Ur.  Horsfleld's  figure.  M.  F.  Cuvier 
says  that  the  upper  incisor»  are  four  in  the  young,  two  in 
each  intermaxillarv.  verv  much  approximated  to  each  othar; 
they  are  then  small  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  they  soon  feU, 
and  am  not  replaced  in  adults  oiieopt  bj  two  teotb,  *  loagnoa 
d'anMro  on  avant,  minees  do  dehon  on  dedans,  mrtmui  k 
fMiM  des  goncives,  dont  le  trenchant  est  mousse  et  arrondi, 
et  qui  sont  opiKwies  i.  la  partio  ant^neure  des  longues  inci- 
sives  inffirieures.' 

lihinocfrot  Suntatrenti*.  Cuv.  (Rhinocerot  Sumatraniu, 
Raffles). 

Speeifie  Charaettr.—Fout  great  inciaori,as  in  Iho  two 
preceding  species,  but  hardly  any  lUds  on  ifao  sbia,  vbiah 
is  liaiiy ;  a  seeond  bom  behind  the  ordinary  one. 

The  f  nt  aatisAotory  indication  of  the  existence  of  this 

species  0<!curs  in  Pennant,  who  imagined  that  the  two- 
horned  spei'ies  of  Sumatra  wag  i<loiitical  with  Rhinncrmt 
himniix,  the  only  Atra  an  species  then  known.  Ho  quotes 
the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  who  Was  long 
resident  in  Sumatra: — '  I  never  saw  but  two  of  tho  two* 
horned  Rhinooeroe;  but  I  beUevo  tbw  an  not  imnemmon 
in  tbo  island,  bot  are  very  shy.  wbieb  te  tbo  reaioa  tbey  are 
hut  seldom  seen.  I  was  once  within  twenty  yards  of  one. 
It  had  not  any  appearance  uf  folds  or  plaits  on  tho  skin  ; 
and  had  a  similar  horn  resembling  the  greater,  and,  like 
that,  a  little  turned  inward.  The  figure  given  by  Dr.  Sparr- 
man  is  a  faithful  resemblance  of  that  I  saw.' 

Z)Mcrt'p/ton.— Hide  rugoae,  covered  with  scatterad  stifl 
brown  hairs;  folds  on  the  shoulders  and  oranp bttt  altgbtly 
marked ;  tho  skin  generally  rather  delieatoond  nooily  with- 
out folds ;  head  rather  elongated :  eyes  email  and  brown  : 
upper  lip  pointed  and  curved  d  ownwards  ;  ears  -mall  and 
pointed,  fringed  with  black  short  hairs;  first  born  bent 
backwards,  second  soMolh  and  pjmmidil,  plaflod  a  litllo  in 
front  of  the  eyes. 

The  lirat  Hgnro  was  pnbliabed  hj  Mr.  WiUiaa  Boll  :o 

*'£eai%biwBatn. 


BMMcmssiMBalnBrfs,  (F.Cn«Iw.) 


AFRic.v>f  Rhinockkosks. 

Till  a  comparatively  late  period  the  Bhinoeerttt  bieornii 
of  Unnmus  {Rhin.  AjfrieemHt,  Cuv.)  was  the  only  African 
species  distinctly  known.  The  opportunities  i-njuyed  by  Dr. 
•Andrew  Smith,  and  of  w  hich -he  has  availed  himself  «.o  much 
to  the  advancement  of  7.  lologv,  enabled  !i;iii  to  a<ld  a  third. 
Rhi  ixtcerot  Kfilloa,  to  the  sjK-cies  first  recorded  and  that 
described  by  Mr.  Burchell. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  Sumatran  two-homed  Rhino* 
ccros  the  folds  uf  the  skin  aro  hardly  perceptible ;  in  the 
African  Rhinoceros  tbaro  aio  none  on  the  body ;  so  that 
the  presence  of  two  boms  in  this  genus  seems  to  be  a  eon- 
(Iilioo  of  the  form-coexistent  with  a  smooth  hide  compara- 
tively without  folds  Taking  into  consideration  the  dif- 
fcrenccs  of  the  dentiti  in,  wlncli  are  striking  as  far  as  the 
incisors  are  concerned,  tiie  two  horns,  and  the  smoolbne«s  of 
the  bid.  ;  we  think  that  this  genus  might  bo  eonvcnientiv 
diviilcd  into  two  groups  or  subgenera:  I,  tbo  one-borued': 
and  2.  the  twu-horneo. 

Rhiaoeenu  4firi€afuu,Cwr.  (Rhinoeemt  hiromit,  Linn.i 

Speq/ie  ( Aorodlir.-- Tkle  yellow  brown ;  horns  unequal 
in  longtb  nook  mnromdod  Witt  n  fltrrow  at  tbo  Mttn^ 
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on  of  tim  hMd;  vjtm  brown.  LaoBtb  lA  tet  U  ioclMt. 

(Smith.) 

HiNntplfaii.— Pkle  ydlowuh-broirn,  witb  tints  of  purple 
upon  th«  Bidet  of  the  brad  and  muzzle;  the  groins  flosh- 

colourcd;  eye-^  duik  brown;  ilie  hui livitl-bniwii  cloudi.' 1 
with  gioen  ;  the  hairs  on  the  lip  ol'tlie  tail  and  the  umrgit  s 
of  the  iar«  deep  black. 

Head  rather  deep  in  proportion  to  its  lungtb,  wluch  give<i 
it  an  appearance  of  olumsincm  beyond  either  of  the  other 
SoBthpAfirwMi  spseiM;  tho  uiteiiar  horn  directly  over  tbe 
Mtmnity  of  tbo  mm,  the  flnt  half  nearly  perpendicular, 
th/t  last  half  slightly  curved  backwaidn;  the  posivrior  hor  i 
eoBieal,  and  often  exhibiting  uii  npjicaruiice  Qi  if  the  poiiii 
of  a  smaller  sized  cone  had  been  fixed  upon  tin-  st>ctii>n  of  a 
larger  one.  which  ubtHsrvalion  to  a  certain  extent  might  aUo 
be  applied  to  the  front  horn ;  towards  the  ba^e^  both  arc 
migh,  and  more  or  leaa  diatinotly  fibrous;  toward*  the 
ppints  herd,  amootb,  and  finely  polished.    Eyes  araall,  the 
•kin  nmniiding  them,  m  well  ■«  that  in  front  of  the  ears 
and  on  themtmleand  the  upper  and  lower  lipa,  deeply  cut  by 
narrow  w  rinkle* ;  tin-  r\iii  nuly  of  the  upper  hp  is  t-carceU 
produced.    Tiie  nu  k      th,i  k,  short,  and  at  i!s  junction 
with  the  head  eiicin  ltMl  hy  u  deep  furruw  (  irined  in  the 
skin ;  the  shoulder  with  a  rudimentary  hunch  ;  the  body 
round  and  heavy,  limbs  rather  shorter  in  proportion  than  in 
JUin.  KtHloa,  'Tail  flattened  towards  the  extremity,  else- 
vhera  sonewhat  eylindrleal:  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
near  the  tip  fringed  with  thick  wiry  hair.    The  surface  of 
the  skin  rather  rougher  thun  in  Hhin.  Keit/ou.ovunn  to  it.> 
Ueiiig  intersected  by  a  great  iiumher  of  «rmkles.  The  rcla 
tiva  lengths  of  the  horns  varya  litUe  in  dtHerent  indi\ uhmls. 
but  the  hindennoat  one  in  both  sexes  is  invariably  much  thi 
shortest,  and  in  young  specimens  it  is  scarcely  visible  when 
the  other  is  several  inches  in  length.   In  Rhin.  KMloa  the 
young  have  both  horns  of  coual  length.  (Smith.) 

Loeaiitt/,  Hatn'tt,  Fhod,  Chaee,  — Sparrman,  in  his  de- 
srriptiiin. cvpux--.  the  i  rrnr-  of  I^utTuii  regarding  both  thisspe 
ciesanil  Rhm.  Indicu.s ;  especially  the  opinion  tha!  the  copula- 
tion uf  the  latter  take*  place  craufxfd  croui  c.  His  pueiical 
funcieii  too  loueliing  the  impenetrable  nature  uf  the  bkiii 
are  freely  and  justly  dealt  with  by  the  same  learned  Swede, 
who  ordered  one  of  hie  Hotteotola  to  make  a  trial  of  this 
with  his  haaaagai  on  one  of  those  wbidi  had  been  shot. 
Though  this  weapon  was  fhr  from  beuw  in  good  order,  and 
had  no  other  sharpness  than  that  it  had  received  from  (be 
for»;e,  the  Hotientot.at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  j  ui  i.s,  not 
only  pu-rri.Ml  With  it  the  thick  hi<le  of  the  animal,  but  buried 
it  half  a  l'<ijt  deep  in  lU  body. 

Dr.  Smith  remarks  that  the  present  species,  under  the 
name  of  Rhinaster,  ha»  been  familiarly  known  to  tho  colo- 
nists of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ever  ainoe  la  that 
year,  when  the  TNiteh  first  formed  their  settlement  on  the 
shores  of  Tabic  Bay,  this  animal,  he  ob8or\  es,  was  a  regular 
inliabitant  of  the  thickets  which  clothed  the  lower  slojieg  of 
Table  Mountain.  '  The  abandonment  of  tho^e  spots  by  this 
animal  as  a  measure  of  i>afutv,'  says  Dr.  Smith  in  continua- 
tion, *  probably  constituted  the  commencement  of  a  forced 
migration,  which  has  continued  to  extend  ever  since,  and 
wmeh  has  led  not  only  to  tbe  disappearance  of  the  species 
from  the  districts  within  the  preaant  colonial  limits,  hut  also 
in  a  great  measure  to  its  removat  from  eonntrtes  beyond 
lliose  limits,  as  far  a*  hunters  sufficiently  :irmod  are  accus- 
tomed to  resort.  If  a  system  such  as  hii.s  hitherto  prevailed 
coiuiiiiies  toexibt.and  the  larger  animals  persevere  in  flying 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  fire-arms,  the  time  may  arrive  when 
the  various  species  which  formerly  have  been  scattered, 
each  in  a  peculiar  locality  of  a  large  eontilient,  will  be  hud- 
died  together ;  and  indeed  an  aminca  towaidi  that  period 
is  in  progress,  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the  concentration 
which  IS  at  prc.Hont  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa. 

'  Though  many  of  tho  individuals  which  inhabited  the 
countries  where  now  not  a  liin^le  Rhinoceros  is  to  be  seen, 
were  doubtless  destroyed,  yet  it'is  equally  certain  that  many 
others  escaped,  and  tlieietqr  assisted  in  adding  to  tho  accu- 
mulation wmsb  is  in  ungrcas  in  other  bcaUtias.  Until 
lately  the  present  was  (he  only  siiccies  of  the  genus  which 
W  is  ktiiAUl  to  lie  rciurlmi;  from  its  native  country,  but  of 
luieanotiier  lias  been  led  to  a  like  course;  and  the  Rhino- 
rfrtm  ttmiu,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  common  in  the 
neiKhbourhood  of  Lutakoo.  has,  since  the  more  general  in- 
Iraduetion  of  fire-arms  into  that  countrv,  almost  entirely 
 '  lolippcaoch  within  a  hundred  mileo  of  it  From  ■ 


consideration  of  the  various  facta  which  we  have  collected  in 
relation  to  tbe  species  now  under  consideration,  and  whieb 
we  shall  detail  more  at  length  elsewhere,  we  feel  disposed 
to  regard  it  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  prisoner  in  the  country 

it  now  inhabits,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continunt  and  the  oounliy  along  the  western 
coa&i  towards  Bengnela  to  have  once  fomed  its  fkvourite 

icsidence.' 

S  nan  man's  account  of  the  conlcnt.s  of  the  stomach  of  the  in- 
dividual which  he  dissected  indicalea  the  food  on  which  thn 
animal  bad  lived.  Dr.  Smith  states  that,  like  the  JferYfoo,  thti 

species  feeds  upon  brushwofjd  and  the  smaller  bianrhc^  of 
dwarf  trees,  from  which  circumsiaiice  it  is  invariably  found 
frequenting  wooded  districl.s,  and  in  those  situations  its  course 
may  often  be  traced  by  the  mulilations  of  the  bushes.  'As  it 
feeds  but  iilowly,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  'and  besides  pniiipl  mndl 
of  its  time  in  idleness,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  venr  mo- 
derate eater,  and  considering  that  it  appears  to  be  Ihstidious 
in  tho  choice  of  its  food,  it  w  fortunat*  flw  ito  comfort  that 
it  does  not  require  more  nourishment.  Of  tbe  many  shrubs 
which  exist  in  the  locality  in  whicli  it  resides,  few  conipara- 
lively  appear  formed  for  its  choice,  a*  it  is  to  he  seen  ap- 
proachiiig  many  and  leaving  tlnui  ai;ain  without  cither 
iiyuring  a  branch  or  plucking  a  leaf.  This  evident  nicety 
in  the  aeleetion  of  Its  aliment  nalw  it  dtlBevh  to  imagine 
how  so  many  large  animals  aa  an  acWMtinMs  aongregated 
together  within  a  very  limited  siiaee  can  find  suflEient  fbt 
(beir  consumption.  Even  admitting  that  the  reproduction 
of  the  parts  which  the  rhinoceros  may  devour  takes  place 
with  uncommon  rapidity  in  the  climates  they  inhabit,  and 
Consequently  the  ^hrubs  are  cumparativt  ly  soon  in  a  condi- 
tion to  supply  another  meal;  yet,  nevertheless,  if  these 
animaU  consumed  in  proporlioii  to  their  bulk,  they  would 
of  necessity  be  fi>ned  to  M  Icsa  particular  in  the  cnolee  ot 
their  food.' 

Sparrman  tells  us  that  the  Hottentot  or  Caffre  buntem 

were  accustomed  to  steal  both  upon  the  elephant  and  the 
rhinoceros  while  they  were  asleep,  and  «ouiid  thctn  in 
l.fTcrent  places  at  the  same  iinic.  After  tin*  they  followed 
the  (races  of  tite  animal  for  one  or  more  days,  till  it  dropped 
down  with  weakness,  or  died  of  its  wounds.  Generally 
however,  according  to  their  own  account,  they  poisoned  one 
or  two  of  their  darts  immediately  before  they  attacked  an 
animal  of  this  size ;  in  which  case  they  had  no  occasion  to 
wait  so  many  days  aa  they  otherwise  would,  before  their 
)rey  fell  into  tlu-ir  bands.  A  farmer  toM  Sparrnun  that 
nil  had  seen  an  elepiianl  in  this  manner  wounded  and  dead 
vtithin  twmty-lbttr  bewi. 


RliioocfriM  tlic/TBii,  F*miila  sod  Y«aef.  C^vktu) 

Rhinocerot  Keitloa  (Smith). 

Speci^c  ffiiti  :rt>r. — Pale  brownish  yellow;  the  two 
horns  subeqtial  in  lens^h,  the  anterior  one  eyiindrical,  the 
posterior  one  compressed;  anterior  part  of  the  upper  hp 
produced  and  arnminate.  ).«ngth,  body  and  heed,  11  Ihet 
and  1^  inches.    Height,  5  feet. 

DMerif»i9n.—29l»  brawnisb  yaUow,  tbe  beawn  nn»  dii- 
tinet  upon  the  head;  the  inner  sides  of  the  extwinltiea 

towards  the  body  and  the  groins  snmcwhat  flesh-coloured; 
the  inner  sidf"«  of  the  knee  joint,  and  ilie  hinder  pari  ol 
the '.lut;lis  iinmeihaloly  above  the  joints  pale  livid" 
Eyes  dark  brown.    Horns  dark  greenish  brown. 

Figure  nearly  that  of  RMmetrot  bicorm*.   Skin  i 
tnte  of  hair,  rough  and  slightly  inegnlar,  the  awrfimM* 
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hibiting  a  reticulated  appearance,  arising  from  the  number 
of  waved  or  angular  fiuures  by  which  it  is  everywhere  im- 
piWMd,  but  nara  |iarticularly  upon  the  shouidersi  and 
OttUr  lurhon  of  th*  binder  extremities.  The  lower  por- 
tkm  of  tbo  mek  ia  marked  by  several  wide  vortkal  farrows 
wbieh  admit  of  the  head  being  turned  to  eitber  tide  witb 
greater  facihly;  several  of  a  much  smaller  size  also  octfur 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  and  around  the  eyes, 
80  aa  to  admit  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  eyelids  being  moved 
witb  greater  freedom.  Head  moderately  slender;  the  eyes 
very  anall. and  sunk  in  their  orbits;  the  nostrils  situated 
DMr  to  the  extrimity  of  tbo  muiile.  •ooaewbat  oval  and 
rather  opaque  in  relation  to  tbe  axis  of  the  beail.  Anterior 
hi  rsi  nearly  rylindrieal,  the  basa!  half  directed  forwards, 
the  distal  hiilf  sli-rhily  curved  backwards;  the  posterior 
born  towards  its  lusc  iKuily  r\lindncal,  with  the  distal 
two-thirds  iiaturulK'  cumpres.seil,  and  having  the  hindt  rmost 
edge  thinnest.  Ears  somewhat  acuminated,  edged  witb 
short  hairs  towards  tbeir  tips.  Legs  ralber  short,  knee- 
joints  very  largo ;  scarcely  any  bunch  on  tbe  shoulders ;  the 
neck  rather  lonfj.  Tail  cylindrical  tillwitbina  few  inches 
of  the  extremity,  then  naturally  compressed  and  margined 
above  and  below  by  strong  short  ami  wn  y  liair.  (Smith  ) 

Dr.  Smith  remarks  tliat  the  ordy  species  yet  known  with 
which  the  present  could  be  confounded  is  the  Rhinoceros 
bieorttit  of  authors.  There  are  however,  he  observes,  many 
ud  lurked  differences  between  them,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing a  few  of  tbo  ouomal  and  more  palpable  onea.  In 
Jtkimeero*  Keitioa  tbe  two  boms  are  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  length;  in  Phinncrms  .'{fricanus  the  posterior  in 
neither  sex  is  ever  much  be)ond  a  third  of  the  lenf,'tli  ol'  the 
anterior  horn:  Uie  length  of  the  head  in  i<roportion  to  the 
depth  is  very  different  in  the  two.  Tlie  ruck  of  Rhinoceros 
Keitioa  is  much  longer  than  lliat  <jr  the  other,  and  tbo 
poiitioo  and  ebaraeter  of  tbe  cutieular  furrowa  destined  to 
neflitate  tbo  lateral  motitnss  of  tbo  head  are  very  dilforonl. 
Besides  these.  Dr.  Smith  states  that  many  other  diagnostic 
characters  might  be  instanced  ;  siu-h  us  the  black  mark  on 
tbo  inside  of  the  thigh  of  the  Keillca,  the  distinctly  pro 
dneed  tip  of  the  upper  lip ;  and  tbe  comparatively  few 
wiinkki  on  tho  moat  and  porta  aiomid  tbe^m. 


■tlBseiHi  KaMoa,  Mah.  (taHh.) 

Locality,  Habitt,  <^.~Dr.  Smith  thinks  that  it  may 
witb  propriety  be  inferred  that  the  Keitioa  hofl  not,  for 
m^iny  years  at  least,  been  in  the  babit  of  ranmlly  est«Dd« 
teg  iu  range  bigber  than  about  26°  S.  lat  Ho  remarks 
.tbat^  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  individuals  of  this 
species  have  approached  Latakoo,  or  rather  tlie  country 
some  sixty  railed  to  tho  north  of  it.  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Burchell,  '  whose  merits  as  a  traveller  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  tho«e  who  follow  him  in  the  same  field,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  possession  of  the  horns  of  an  individual  which  was 
killed  by  bis  buntera.'  Dr.  Smith  fttrtbor  states  that  tbo 
nativos  at  and  around  Latakoo  an  only  ac(iuaintod  with 
two  species,  viz.  Forili  {RhinoetroB  bicornit  of  authors) 
and  ^oAnoAoo  (/^A/'jw?'  /YM  .vjOTW,  Burch.) ;  and  those  who 
vara  in  ihe  employ  of  the  expedition  declared,  vvlien  they 
llrst  saw  the  Keitlita,  (hat  it  was  nut  an  animal  of  their 
country ;  and  at  unco  enlarged  upon  tbe  points  in  which 
it  dilTered  from  Bnrili.  During  too  dtaowssion  an  iotolli- 
oont  Mobaruui,  who  was  voU  aeqvaintod  with  iho  animal, 
aniraaehod.  oallod  it  Iqr  its  nano,  and  wtend  Dc;  Sfliith  to 


districts  where  specimens  were  found  in  abundance.  Ashe 
stated  it  happened,  thouj^h  everywhere  the  species  appeared 
rare  when  compared  witb  the  others;  and  after  several 
months'  wanderings  it  was  remarke<l  that  only  sixty-eight 
individnals  bad  boon  soon,  eight  of  whiehk  in  ono  hold  iVW 
of  4liom  not  moro  than  half  grown),  werodisturbod.  irbon 
feeding  near  to  tho  iMoks  of  a  river  which  the  party  were 
descending,  by  Dr.  Smith  himself.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence 1)1"  the  natives  i^iven  to  Dr.  Smith,  the  Kfitloa  is  of  a 
very  savage  dispokition,  on  which  account  it  is  more  feared 
thati  Bunli,  which  is  also  deemed  ferocious. 

Tbe  food  of  tbio  spocios  eonsiaU  of  small  sbrulM,  or  tbo 
moro  delieate  branenes  of  brodiwood,  in  colloetiag  vliioh. 
Dr.  Smith  observes,  the  prolongation  of  the  antoriOTOB* 
tremiiy  of  the  upjier  lip  proves  a  useful  assistant. 

Rhinnreros  ti'trns,  Kurcli 

Specijie  fAorof/w.— Pale  grey  brown,  tinged  with  yellow 
brown ;  margins  of  tho  oars  towards  tbe  tips,  and  tail  both 
aliovo  and  bolow  at  tbo  oKtrsni^  dotbed  witb  stiff  blaek 
hail* ;  month  OK-like:  two  Imma,  tbo  anterior  ono  mueh  the 
longest ;  oyos  yellowish  brown.  Length,  body  and  head,  is 
feet  one  inch.    Height,  at  tbo  shoulder,  5  feet  7  ineheo. 

DesrHptiotu—TftXe  brooeoli-brown,  shouUieivt,  buttocks, 
and  belly  shaded  with  brownish  purple ;  hair  edging  the 
ears  and  tip  of  tbe  tail  inferiorlv  and  superiorly  black  ; 
eyes  yellowish  brown  ;  horns  and  boofii  intermediate  be- 
tween brooooli  and  wood  brown ;  tbe  hooft  darkest 

Figure  masaivo.  Head  longer,  but  more  dolkata  in  pro- 
portion, than  in  the  other  African  species ;  fteo  eoneoTo; 
forehead  prominent  and  giblwus.  Ears  rather  lon^;,  ovate 
and  pointed,  their  edges  towards  the  tips  margined  «uh 
rigid  hair.  Neek  longer  in  proportion  than  in  the  other 
.'\frican  species,  with  three  well-marked  wrinkles  on  the 
nape,  two  of  which  continno  vMblo  almost  to  the  throat. 
Shoulders  elevated  intoaoonron  nmaaivo  bunch;  lino  of 
the  back  slightly  andalated.  Lees  stoat,  and  the  joinia 
strongly  developed  and  (■lism'sy.  Tail  vertically  COmprHSOd 
at  the  point,  and  alxiM:  and  below  fringed  with  short  wiry 
bristles.  Horns  situated  close  to  the  anterior  extremity  i>f 
the  head,  the  foremost  directly  over  the  point  of  the  nose, 
and  the  second  immediately  behind  it ;  the  first  very  long, 
tapered  to  a  point,  and  slif^tly  curved,  tho  concavity  back- 
wards ;  tbe  second  is  short,  oociioal,  and  obtuio  at  the  poinL 
Nose  truncated,  end  mouth  shaped  10m  that  of  an  ox,  tbe 
upper  lip  perfectly  sauare,  and  without  tho  least  indication 
of  a  rudtmontary  proMosis.  Noatrda  latliar  anall,  opaniitg 
laterally.  • 

Female,  coloured  like  the  male :  horns,  though  less  power* 
ful,  generally  longer  than  his,  except  tbo  anterior  one 
(Smith.) 

'  Mohoohoo,  the  name  of  this  species  among  tbe  Beehn> 

anas/  says  Dr.  Smith, '  is  considered  by  them  to  be  one  of 
liie  ons^inal  animals  of  their  country,  and  to  have  issued 
from  the  same  cave  out  of  which  iheir  own  forefathers  pro- 
ceeded :  in  tiiis  respei  t  they  make  a  difTerence  between  it 
and  Keifka,  with  whose  origin  they  do  not  profess  to  be 
aoquainted.  Too  much  attention  cannot  bo  paid  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  savagaa:  what  in  them  often  appoars  oalealatod 
only  to  oxeito  ridicule,  may,  properly  coOBldeted,  be  often 
made  to  furnish  the  must  valuable  infonnation.  Thus,  fir 
instance,  by  attending  :u  wliat  has  been  icrnied  a  visele^^s 
tradition,  we  gel  to  know,  not  merely  that  the  Uet  liuanas 
believe  ihe  founders  of  their  own  nation  and  ihc  animals  of 
their  country  originally  escaped  from  a  large  cave,  but  also 
fikcts  of  interest  touching  tbo  geographic^  distribution  of 
animals,  Inasmudi  as  wo  may  root  aatisfled,  after  being 
aware  of  Ihe  prevalence  of  the  tradition  referred  to,  that  all 
the  animals  we  And  in  their  country,  to  whose  progenitors 
tbe  uforc-meiitioned  birtti-]  lar.'  w  not  assigned,  have  im- 
migrated thither  since  the  U  uhtiDii  became  current.  Every 
portion  however  of  such  traditions  must  not  be  literally  re- 
ceived, else  we  shall  find  travcllei-s  w  ho  may  hereafter  visit 
South  Afrioa  propagating  errors  not  less  detrimental  to  tbe 
MMMio  of  true  science  than  thooo  wbieh  were  cireulated  by 
Kolben.  ono  of  the  llrst  Gape  historians,  whoso  indiocroeC 
ciednlity  led  him  to  relate  m.ist  extraordinary  fictions,  in/rr 
ai)as  one  relative  to  the  powers  tbe  Rhinoceros  exerciseil 
over  his  horns,  powers  whu  b.  had  he  ever  examined  into 
tbe  manner  in  which  these  bodies  were  connected  with  the 
ports  around  and  below  Ihetn,  would  have  been  too  clearly 
imaginary  to  have  warranted  even  tho  greatest  lover  of  the 
manelhMa  in  bolioving  him.' 
LmUtif,  Redt  AiSiir«— Mr.  BuoliolS  trim  addMl  to 
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amah  lo  onr  kwnrMi*  of  the  soology  of  Afri«»,  finind. 
lAtm  In  «M  in  IstdEoo,  this  tpeeies  eommon  there ;  and 

the  natives  told  Dr.  Smith  that  it  wa»  not  unfrequently 
found  even  farther  to  the  southward.  The  last-named 
author  however  telU  U8  that  it  ha.s  almi>st  cea^d  to  exist, 
even  in  the  ititualiooa  where  ita  diMoverer  met  it :  and  the 
Doctor  obaervfls  that  tbia  is  aoeovntod  Ibr  by  the  danger  to 
which  it  ia  esMtad  hmn§  now  anob  incnaaad  froin  tba 

feneral  iDtroaaeliini  of  flnMwnis  among  the  Baebaanaa. 
le  also  remarkathat  the  form  of  the  luoutli  at  once  sugs^eiits 
the  kind  of  food  upon  which  the  animal  probably  !«ub.si9is; 
and  an  examination  of  the  content-,  of  the  >tomLirh,  princi- 
pally gnAs,  confirmed  the  inference.  '  Localities  abounding 
in  grass  are  therefore  the  haunts  of  theMohouhoo,  and  to 
mjioy  them  throughout  the  year,  he  ia  neoeaaitated  to  lead 
I  wanderiaf  life  tbaa  the  two  apeoiM  aboady  flgurad.' 


nhinx'cti  s  simiu.  (Smith.) 

We  have  here  collected,  we  believe,  all  the  species  of 
this  interesting  genua  aetuaDvkoovn.  But  the  same  author 
ftom  whom  we  ham  ao  largely  quoted,  and  to  whom  those 
fnioraated  in  AfHeon  loology  ire  to  largely  indebted,  indi- 
eateaotban. 

*  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tropic'  writes  Dr. 
Smith,  '  we  heard  of  two  otlu  i  sj  cries  of  the  genus,  which 
exist  still  farther  to  the  northward  ;  but,  unfurtuiiaicly, 
oijuld  not  obtain  any  very  circumstantial  evidence  concerning 
them,  aa  the  pensons  who  had  seen  them  were  only  on  a 
viaitin  the  oouniry  they  inhabit.  One  of  them  was  stated  to 
nwnHtiniate  to  the  KeiUm ;  the  other  was  described  as  very 
dimfvnt  to  any  species  previously  ^een  by  them,  and  to  have 
only  one  long  horn  towards  the  foiehead.  Now,  though 
descriptions  of  objects  by  such  persons  are  often  inaccurate, 
from  the  circumNtaiu-u  nf  thtir  not  having  been  favourably 
aituated  for  making  correct  observationa,  as  well  as  from  a 
deficiency  of  language  calculated  to  oonvey  the  information 
they  oetiMUv  posaeas,  I  have  alwiyi  mnarked  tliat  even  a 
hae^  esaniBBtion  leeiBed  to  anpply  the  savage  vidi  move 
noeimto  notions  of  the  general  characters  of  aniniali  than 
it  did  the  civilised  man,  and  therefore  I  do  not  despair  of 
species  such  as  they  mentioned  being  yet  discovered.  It  is 
111  regard  to  the  species  with  the  single  horn  that  we  ex- 
perience the  greatest  hesitation  in  receiving  their  evidence 
aa credible;  and  therefore  it  is  agreeable  to  have  it  corrobo- 
nlod  by  the  toadmony  of  a  man  fkim  a  very  different  part 
of  the  eoontiT,  MfllMaiBed  and  jMibUahed  by  »  miwfooiyof 
greet  neeateh  who  reaided  a  long  tine  in  Madaguear.* 
Dr.  Smith  then  quotes  the  following  passage,  previously 
observing  that  the  individual  who  furnished  Mr.  Freeman 
with  thi;  aptount  of  the  Nilzoo-dzuo  was  a  native  of  the 
country  northward  of  the  Mozambique;  and  that  if  we 
admit  certain  portions  of  the  descriptiona  to  be  tainted  with 
errors,  we  can  reoogniae  in  the  lenninder  the  nnaine  babita 
of  a  Rh  i  nooena.  and  probably  one  of  the  speoas  with  vfaieh 
Ik;  Smith'a  mlbrmanta  were  slightly  acquainted. 

•  It  appears,'  observes  Mr.  Freeman. '  that  the  Ndzoo-dioo 
is  by  no  meaM  rare  in  Makixia.  It  is  iiUiut  the  tnzr  nf  a 
horte,  extremely  fitet  and  strong.  It  has  one  single  horn 
proiecting  from  its  forohend,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 

I  in  length.  This  is  Hexible  when  the  animal  is 
i;  it  can  be  curled  like  the  trunk  of  the  elephant, but 
lea  perfectly  firm  and  hard  when  the  animal  u  excited, 
and  especially  when  pursuing  an  enemy.  Ita  disposition  is 
extrcmoly  /Ifrcp,  and  it  utiivcr-ially  attack*  man  if  it  sees 
mm.  The  usual  method  of  e.v:ape  adopted  by  the  nativea 
ittoclimb  upadinscand  high  tnob w M  to nvoMi if  poe> 
F.  C  No.  1226. 


Bible,  being  smo.   If  the  animal  miliM  hii  light  of  the 

fugitive,  he  immediately  gttllo()s  off  to  his  haunt,  from 

whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  is  not  endowed  with  the 
l>ower  of  a  keen  scent.  Should  he  however  espy  his  object 
in  the  tree,  wi  e  to  the  unfortunate  native ;  he  begins  to 
butt  with  hit  homi,  strikes  and  penetrates  the  irw.  and 
continues  piereing  it  till  it  fklls  when  his  victim  seldom 
eeoapea  being  gored  to  dMth.  Unless  the  tree  ia  of  a  large 
girth,  ho  never  fails  in  breaking  it  <h>wtt.  Having  killod 
his  victim,  he  leavet  him  without  devouring  the  carcase. 
The  male  only  is  proTlded  with  the  horn.  The  female  has 
not  anything  of  the  kind.'  {South  African  Chrittian  I'r- 
corder,  vol.  i.)  This  is  sufficiently  ruinantic  for  Sinbad 
himself;  but  still,  if  we  strip  the  description  of  its  fabulous 
fringes,  we  see  no  reason  for  objecting  to  Dr.  Smitb'a  opinion 
as  to  the  aninud  really  meant. 

With  respect  to  the  other  Rhinoceros  which  was  saio  to 
exhibit  a  resemblance  to  the  Keitloa,  Dr.  Smith  thinks  that 
it  may  probably  be  found  to  belong  to  a  spei  ies  which  has 
its  principal  habitat  in  Northern  Africa,  a  conclusion  to 
which  ha  was  led  fiom  an  examination  of  a  pair  of  horns  in 
the  MiLseum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  obtained  in  Abys- 
sinia by  Mr.  Salt.  These  horns  differ  coMideiably  from  those 
of  JRktnoeent  Ueonut ;  and,  in  Ibnn,  approach  thoee  of 
Bkinoeerof  Keitloa.  Dr.  Smith  Ibrther  observee  thnt 
another  pair  of  horti'^,  pmlciMy  of  the  same  species,  is  pre- 
served, according  to  Sparruiun,*  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  the  foremost  of  which  is  twenty  two 
inches  in  length,  and  the  hindmost  sixteen :  the  distance 
between  them  is  barely  two  inches.  Different  again  from 
these  and  ftom  all  Rhinooeroaes  Dr.  Smith  had  seen,  are 
two  contained  in  the  British  Museum,  and  obtained  by 
Mqor  Denham  during  his  journey  in  North  Africa ;  and 
Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  if  they  do  not  prove  to  have 
belonged  to  young  iiuiiviiluals  of  lihirtoceros  simus,  thoy 
must  be  leforrefl  to  a  species  not  yet  characterised:  they 
are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  any  horns  which  Dr.  Smith  had 
had  ao  opportunity  of  exaiuining,  and,  along  with  a  pecu- 
liarly eocneoos  aipect,  iliuy  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
semi-treBMamMf.  The  horns  of  Rhinocerot  »imu$  poaiM 
more  of  this  eheneter  than  any  others  yet  known,  whieh 
circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  of  which  Dr.  Smith 
had  been  informed  Itv  Professsor  Owen,  namely,  lliat  clubs 
of  RhitiuciTLK?  li  ifii  abuut  three  feel  in  Iciii^tli  had  been 
obtained  from  Western  .^frtcatkingdum  of  Dahumy),  would, 
in  Dr.  Smith's  opinion,  lead  to  a  supposition  that  either  the 
species  discovered  by  Burebelj,  or  one  with  certain  of  il» 
cnaraeters,  inhabits  North  AririeB.t 

'  Now,'  says  Dr.  Smith  in  eoncloaion,  *  though  I  am  noC 
prepared  to  maintain  that  the  horns  of  each  individual  of 
the  same  species  of  Rhinoceros  arc  found  to  be  uniform,  as 
regarfis  size  uiid  form,  or  even  that  the  relative  lengths  of 
the  first  and  second  horns  arc  constant  in  ditTerent  animals, 

iet  from  what  I  have  observed  in  the  South  African  species, 
do  not  think  we  are  jualiied  in  hdiiving  the  home  of  the 
SUM  ^ecieo  to  be  oumeot  to  tny  met  varintioni  in  reeneet 
to  relative  length.  When  the  Rhinaceroa  of  Abyssmia 
shall  have  been  minutely  examined,  it  will  probably  b« 
found  to  bo  distinct  from  the  Rhtnncrrus  bicortiis.  Linn., 
and  be  identical  with  the  annual  slated,  by  the  naiirea  who 
oumraunicated  with  us  near  the  tiojiic  ot  Capricorn,  to  be 
like  the  Keitloa.  The  other  species  of  which  tbey  spoko 
will  poesibly  be  identical  with  tlie  Ndxoo-dioo  end  n  non- 
deaonpt:  while  the  en%  fhnn  whieh  were  obtained  the 
horns  referred  to  aa  in  the  British  Museum,  may  prove 
either  a  illAtnoceror  ftmiM.  or  a  third  undescribed  species.* 
(Illu^trationt  of  the  Zufdnsn)  qf  South  .Africa.) 

There  arc  in  the  linlish  .Vluscum  stuffed  specimens  of  the 
three  African  species  above  recorded:  thoy  VMM  pQfohMld 
at  tlie  sale  of  the  African  Museum. 

In  Captain  Harris's  Wild  Sports  qf  Southern  Africa, 
the  render  iriU  And  lively  deaonptiane  of  the  chace  and 
habtta  of  these  anhnili.  Their  Heeh  is  not  unpleasant 
food.  Sparrman  had  a  piece  of  one  of  the  anitiwls  shot  by 
his  party  broiled  immeduUely :  it  tasted  in  a  great  measure 
hke  poch,  hm^  in  his  opiniaa,  wae  mndi  eouMc. 

Fossil  Rhinocerosbs. 
The  Fossd  Rhinoceroses  hitherto  discovered  may  be 
divided  into  thraa  gnvpe—l,  thoae  with  n  tnin  or  boiv  M|»> 


•f' aiTMl 
I  ttwai^vaMlett. 


and  M  u  hi  bmIm  it  u. 
•sai  la  Ikia  cuuiitfT  by  ih»  kMi 
avaad  wnt  wx  to  th«  kaa. 
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(umnanum;  2,  thoM wUhMft « booy  Mptam ; ud  1^  tlion 

With  incisor  teuih. 

■file  tjieaVer  portion  of  remain*  found  in  rxorthern  and 
Cential  Euro|)e  and  Asia  belong  to  llio  firii  group;  thoso 
found  in  Italy  bolong  to  ibeMMIld. 

The  skuUt  of  ihe  RhiaooMOMH  belonging  to  the  fint 
group  exhibit  tn  ewentisl  diftnnce  when  compared  with 
tin.sc  ot  iht;  living  8i>ecie8.   Those  of  lbs  fataet  tM  loumt 
ami  narrower  in  proporliou  ;  the  width  bet weeo  th«  orbits 
iti  iL  -N  ,  ihu  Uiaes  uf  ilic  nusc  aro  more  elongated  ;  ihc  disk 
OD  wluch  tlie  anterior  horn  wu-s  sealed  is  an  oblong  tUi|ise, 
ml^iaiin  MkinoetrO$  bicornu  h  ts  u  dciuisphcre.    All  :iiia- 
Ijjyf  aloiiaBlioii  mw^  io  the  place  vbera  thu  second 
bJrnvu  HtQBtfld.  wbenot  Ckivier  oondude*  that  the  horn* 
of  the  Rhinucero*  with  a  bony  septum  narium  were  very 
much  compressed  laterally.     The  name  great  »oologibl 
remarks  tli.ii  in  lihi/K/ceros  bicfjrnis  or  A/ricanus  (Cape 
Rhinoceros)  ilie  ooci|ntal  crest  is  nearly  over  llic  occipital 
•oadf  les,  and  the  po,ienor  surface  of  the  occiput  is  h.  irly 
McpBndicMlfflr  to  the  axi«  of  ibe  bead.    In  Rhmoceiot 
Jfavmiw  this  turlaoe  is  indined  fbrwardB.  which  rendura 
the  distance  from  the  now  to  the  Cfe»t  shorter  than  ihat 
from  lUe  noM  to  the  condyle  in  a  proportion  of  19  to  26; 
and  It  i>  much  the  same  m  Wiinocerot  Sumatretttu.  In 
BJiinucerot  Ituiicut  ihi.-.  lorvrard  inclination  is  still  more 
nmarkable,  although  the  diffeiencu  of  the  two  lines  i,  ks. 
in  the  proportion  of  21  to  25,  on  account  uf  the  extreme 
luight  of  tllU  occipital  surface.    In  all  the  fo>Ml  skull».  un 
Seoontrary,  tho uooipiUL surfiwe  is  strongly  inclined  back- 
vardt.  and  the  dtstsnee  flrom  the  noae  to  the  cre*t  much 
longer  than  that  from  the  no-e  u  the  ooodyles.  JU  would 
seem,  »ay«  Cuvier  in  couiinu.iUoii,  that  in  some  IbssU  In- 
divid uaU  the  two  horns  dul  iiut  touch  each  Other ;  but  in 
one  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rugby,  which  Cuvier  haw  in 
the  Raddiffo  Library  at  Oxford,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Buck- 
bnd  mdo  »  diawtng  for  his  work,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
horot Hmnhtidi  tatvS» disks  on  wiiich  the;  wan  iMtad  u% 
oonfaiiiided  tosMlMr  in  one  (UfOM  wrlhoo. 


it  the  furm  of  the  nasal  boDet  and  their  jundkn  villi  An 

incisive  bones  ;  and  it  is  in  thk  part  distingutslied  Wt  otujr 
from  the  other  rhlnol>ero^ei,  bui  from  ul    oilier  known 
animals.    The  point  of  the  nasal  bom  s,  uibteud  of  termi- 
nating in  the  air  at  a  certain  distance  above  ihu  incis^ivo 
bonesi  descends  without  thinning  off  in  front  of  the  niual 
notchei^  and,  afker  boing  divided  into  llireo  pn^ecting  tu- 
bercles. i«  joined  by  a  rather  more  deUeate  pwwan  «^ 
spot  where  the  incisive  bone*  unite,  and  thsneelvw  ferm 
two  other  tubercles.     All  four  of  these  bones  are  m)\v.  !1 
soldered  together,  that  only  one  suture  is  mircejitible,  tvca 
at  an  advanced  age.    The  suture  which  disimguisiies  tho 
intarmaxiUacy  from  the  maxillary  bone  is  not  visible.  Tbu 
solid  ooostmetion  was,  observes  Cuvier,  no  doubt  destined 
for  the  support  of  the  bom,  and  aObrda  endanee  that  thia 
fossil  rhinooeros  bad  larger  and  stronger  ones  than  thee*  of 
the  present  day,  and  ;i  i  ull^equcn^!\  increased  power  of 
using  them.     Behind  ihi*  juiRUon  of  in»ial  bones  with  iho 
incisive  bones  commences  a  bonv  septum,  wliu  h  separate* 
the  two  nostriK  and  which  is  directed  backwards  in  order 
to  its  junction  with  the  eonMr.    In  yooih  this  septum  ap- 
pears to  have  been  onlf  eartilagioons;  hot  as  the  aniaal 
advanced  in  age  it  beeama  bony,  and  at  last  vaa  aoMand  to 
the  vomer,  thus  forming  one  bonv  Ci)ntinuation.    No  living 
rhinoceros  yet  discovered  has  tliis  botiy  septum,  the  result 
of  which  IS  that  the  incisive  holes  an-  !>o]iarated  from  each 
other,  whilst  in  the  living  species  they  are  confounded 
into  one  vast  opening.    The  leneth  or  the  nasal  notch 
seema  to  have  bem  the  eause  of  the  bwskwavd  ooaitaon  of 
the  eye.  wbieih  had  a  mora  postarior  aitnation  in  uia  iliino- 
ceros  than  in  the  others     The  noteh  of  tho  poaterior  not* 
triis  is  much  wider:  it  does  not  terminate  in  a  point  for* 

warrU,  but  is  Uo  ic  m  arly  squared.  Thaptlllniai 
and  more  elongated  in  proportion. 


SkoU  oTFHdl  Rhiiioeent.  (Cav.*)  m. 


But,  besides  the  difference  of  form  of  the  disks,  there  is, 
observes  Cuvier,  on  the  nuddle  of  the  anterior  one  a  lonj^i- 
tudinal  prqjeelinK  ridg%  wkOst  in  J2Ainocffro«  Incomia  there 
k  a  furrow  whioh  beeoaws  very  deep  ibrwarda.  Far,  too, 
from  having  the  antariarapophyaiaof  thasnporier  masdllary 
bone  short,  and  the  intermaxillary  bones  very  small,  as  in 
Uhiu.  hieomu,  the  fossil  two-horned  rhinoceros  with  the 
bony  septum  has  those  parts  extremely  loii^  and  strong;, 
longer  even  than  m  any  ut  the  other  rhinweroses;  which 
renders  the  len>;th  of  its  nasal  notch  more  considerable:  in 
iMt,  a  fMirthof  the  whole  length.  In  tbeyouni;  HMn. 
bieomit  U  only  makes  a  sndh,  and  in  the  adult  a  seventh ; 
in  the  two-homed  Sumatran  species  and  the  on^liomed 
Javariese  species,  it  is  lesa  than  a  fourth ;  and  in  the 
RJuHoceroi  Indiewi  rather  less  than  a  fifth.  This  same 
fossil,  remarks  Cuvier  in  continuation,  has  at  the  upiMir 
border  of  the  incisive  bone  a  prominence,  which  neither 
exi.9ts  in  Hhinoeeroi  bieomit,  nor  in  Bhin.  Sumatreniit, 
nor  in  RMn.  Mtmu*.  It  exists  only  in  Rhin.  Jndictu, 
vhicb  differs  so  mueh  in  all  other  wapaets  fkom  tlw  fossil. 
But  tho  moat  important  chanatar  of  tha  teail 

•  Kweiteinii  1iiHil»is  tyat  BeiMsaHsiw 

t,0«.) 


a.  Crown  of  n  rixth  moUr.  bot  Htt1«  «vra,  of  ■  fcMtl 
of  •  loMil  Rbinorenn,  much  worn,  wen  (VoB>  •howe. 


The  skulls  of  the  group  of  fossil  rhinoceroses  which  have 
no  bony  teptum  narium  much  resvml>le  that  of  Rhinixmt 
bieomit.  As  compared  with  the  cranium  of  the  ordinary 
fossil  rhinoceroa  «bioh  has  the  bony  septum,  the  oerebcal 
part  of  tho  skull  is  leas  prolonged  and  less  throvn  back* 
wards ;  the  orbit  is  plaeed  above  the  flfib  tnolar;  the 

nasal  bones  terminate  in  a  fret!  point,  and  are  not 
attached  to  lliu  ii.loi  maxaiary  b  jiies  by  a  vertical  sep- 
tum ;  the  intennaxillaries  are  ninch  less  prolonged  and  of 
a  different  conformation,  offering  none  of  the  characlen 
which  render  the  other  foasil  skulls  of  this  genus  so  re- 
markable. But  though  the  skulls  without  tha  bony  septum 
approaeh  nura  to  that  of  the  Bkim.  Meomst  ten  of  sm 
o'.lier  living  species,  there  are  notwithstanding  several  dif> 
feieiues.  The  bones  of  the  nose  in  tb«  last-mentionai 
fossils  are  ilehcate.  straighl,  and  pointed;  whilst  those  of 
Rhin.  biciimis  are  very  thick  and  convex ;  the  intertnaxil- 
luries  of  the  fossil  are  much  larger  than  those  of  R.  btcorvit, 
and  the  sygesMtio  aroh  is  shorter  and  more  convex  towardi 
tlie  top ;  mofoovav  thara  is  a  deeper  depression  bntvasn  tbs 
part  whieh  svppotts  the  second  horn  and  thntwhiah  sir 
votes  itself  to  lona  the  ooeipilal  crest. 

The  lower  jaws  of  the  fivisil  rhinoceroses  do  not  offer  kas 
dilTerences  between  each  other  than  those  of  the  skulU  ot 
tho  ruspectivo  species.  Those  of  Siberia  nre  remarkaUe  hr 
the  narrowed  prominence  of  their  anterior  part  in  front  of 
the  first  molars :  at  the  extremity  of  this  promincoce  Pallas 
thought  that  hadmaotad  tha  lanninanr  iha  alvaali  oC  in* 
daanTln  ifcia  olnraatar  tliaaa  tam  NMUiUa  tha  aM- 
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horned  rhinoceros,  ah? rr  l^r  [  ru  t  Vir'ft;re  the  molars  is  only 
»  luile  wider.  On  Uij  cutii:;ii},  tl.e  most  common  of  t1i« 
Tuican  loww  jaws  have  their  inolars  br  •i  lMu  \ery  near  to 
tiMir  point,  which  is  abort  aud  not  proiuugud  into  a  protni- 
>;  in  whieh  mpeet  they  entirely  approach  Rkin.  bi- 


COMMA  Thajr  ako  sppioMlMd  it  in  all  tbe  mtIb  which 
Cwrfer  WBt  aMo  to  eompftn^  m  in  tbe  nmndiMH  of  the 


lower  parts  of  the  hranehet,  the  position  and  size  of  the 
boles,  and  v.<iie  obliquity  of  the  eoronoid  apophysis,  more 

tiian  l!io  oiu--hornod  rhiiiofuraMS.  DifFerences  which  mir 
limtu  furbid  uu  to  point  out  in  detail,  and  whidi  the  >tiulfiii 
will  find  well  followed  in  the  Otwment  fhtsi/rs.  exist  in  thi- 
rest  of  the  skeletons  of  tlw  fossil  species  as  couipared  with 
the  living  ones,  and  even  with  each  other. 

The  liMnl  riiiaoceroM->  furni^ln-d  with  inriaor  tMtli  w«n 
niQch  tmalkr  than  miy  known  sii>ecies  living  or  fbatO. 

The  fi.Ilowini;  fossil  -pccu-s  have  heon  rtK-uided  Rhtrfo- 
cvfM  tichonnus,  (Juv. ;  Hhtnoceros  inctjiivus,  Cuv. :  H/iinn- 
eerot  Uptorhimu.  Cuv. :  Hhrnocitos  minuiui.  Out,  ;  Ehmo- 
cttm eUUut,  Croiz.  and  J ><b. ;  Hhinacenm pacAyrAtRM.  Cut.  ; 
ilMMOMTO*  htfptelorhtnut,  Kaup.;  JMlMMTO*  Qel^fittti, 
Kmip. ;  RMmeerot  Itptodm,  Kaup.* 

QMogieal  /^i^ion.— Remains  of  this  genua  oeeur  in  the 
tertiary  series  of  beds  (  Miocene  and  PUopane  periods  of 
Lyell ;  in  the  strata  of  the  last-named  pefiod  they  aru  most 
abundant).  They  are  extensively  found  in  the  gravel,  the 
bone  >'uvems,  and  osseous  breccia.  In  '  Reliquiia  Dilu- 
viaiicD.'  l>r.  Buckland  states  that  tin*  facts  develnped  in  the 
cave  at  Kirkdale  demonstrate  that  there  wait  a  long  sucnes- 
iioa  of  y«Mrs  in  which  the  Elephant.  Rhinoceros,  and 
Rippopotomut  had  been  the  prajr  <»f  Rjmtm,  whieh,  like 
thmasalvea,  inhaUted  England  in  the  period  imtnediately 
preceding  the  foimatiDii  uf  ihi?  diluvial  qravL-l.  'If  tlu>y 
inhabited  ibis  counlr),'  says  Dr.  Buckluiul,  in  <  ontnn:iition, 
'it  follows  as  a  corollary,  that  they  al»u  inhabited  all  ihost- 
Other  regions  of  tjie  noribern  hemisphere  in  which  similar 
bones  have  been  found  under  precisely  the  same  ciroum> 
•laooMt  not  miiieratiMd,  bat  simply  in  tho  state  of  grave 
hmm  imbedded  hi  loalio.  «r  clay,  or  gravel,  over  great 

Sart  of  northern  Europe,  aa  well  as  North  Amariaa  and 
iberia.'  Tbo  entire  Rhinoceroi  found  ia  tte  frozen  soil 
at  Wiluji,  or  Vilhom.  in  Siheriit,  recorded  by  PiUas.  was  a 
most  striking  discovi  iy,  and,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  de- 
tection of  an  Eleiih.iiit  in  a  mas*  of  ice  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  [Elbphant,  vol.  ix.,  p.  Sis],  aroused  the  minds 
of  men  to  a  eooaideratiuii  of  tho  causes  whidi  Bigbt  have 
produoai  iiieli  eJEHta.  Dc.  Boflkland  thus  com  menu  on 
the  state  ef  Ae  eUmate  ia  whieh  these  extinct  species  may 
have  lived  '  It  is  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  on  the  one  hand, 
thut  as>  butne  uf  the  fos.sil  animals  difier  from  existing 
species  of  the  genera  to  which  they  ht^lon^',  it  is  probable 
tliat  they  bad  a  oon&tiliilion  udapttid  to  endure  the  rij^urs 
of  a  northern  winter;  and  this  opinion  derives  support  from 
the  Siberian  elephant's  carcass,  discovered  with  all  its  Hesh 
entire,  in  the  ice  of  Tungusia,  and  its  skin  partially  covered 
by  tooff  hair  and  wool ;  and  ftoia  the  tmty  RhinfleKee 
Ibund  in  1 771.  in  the  sarae  country,  in  the  frozen  grcvel  of 

Yilhoui,  having  it-,  flesh  and  skin  slill  perfect,  and  of 
which  the  head  and  feet  am  now  ^rTi?>enod  at  St.  Peters- 
bor^jh,  togiither  with  the  skeleton  of  tlie  elepliunt  alwve 
alluded  to,  and  a  large  quantity  of  its  wool;  to  which 
Curler  adds  the  further  fact,  that  there  are  genera  of 
eziaiiag  aninala*  0.g.  the  fox  tribe,  whiob  have  apaeiw 
adapted  to  the  extreme  both  of  polar  and  tiopieal  eli- 
mates.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  that  the  abun- 
dant occurrence  of  fo&ail  crocodile^  Hud  tortoj«.>s,  uiid  of 
vegetables  and  shells  («?.  if.  tiie  A'(ir//(/u-v)  nearly  allied  in 
.s!ruL'tur<'  and  clianuster  to  those  which  are  now  peculiar  to 
hot  cUmates  in  the  secondary  strata,  as  well  as  in  the  dilu- 
vium of  high  northern  latitude*,  reuden  it  more  probable 
tliat  the  climate  was  warm  in  whieh  these  animals  lived 
and  diai^  than  that  any  change  of  constitution  and  Inbit 
should  have  taken  place  in  so  many  anitaal  and  vegetable 
genera,  the  iixisiinij  members  of  which  are  rarely  found, 
e\r-e[)l  in  the  wanner  rejjions  of  the  present  earth.  To 
this  arpuinciit  I  wouiJ  add  a  i>till  greutir  ohjeetion, 
arising  from  the  difficulty  of  maintainuiig  3>uch  animals 
as  those  we  are  eonsidenng  amid  the  rigours  of  a  polar 
wiatar;  and  this  dilBettlty  cannot  be  solved  by  siippoaiag 
tbem  to  have  migrated  periodioally,  like  the  Musk-Ox 
and  Rein-Deer  oi  Melville  Island ;  for  in  tho  ca>c  of 

•       CrtirfHaef  awoe  Is  a  ftmii  ihtnossiw.  iasnn«bsbility  HUm- 


Crocodiles  nnd  Tortoises  ex(en^lve  emigratimi  i<  altiio<t  'm« 
pOs.'jlhU",  and  not  less  so  to  such  an  unwieldy  animal  as 
the  Hi]ipo|>otanius  when  out  of  the  water.  It  \^  enually 
difficult  to  imagine  that  they  could  have  passed  thciV 
winters  in  lakes  and  rivers  frozen  up  with  ice;  and  though 
the  Elephant  and  Rhinoeeroa.  if  clothed  in  wool,  nay  have 
fed  themadvee  en  bnnehes  of  trees  and  brushwood  dttring 
the  extreme  severities  of  winter,  still  I  see  not  how  even 
those  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  (rozeu  regions  of  Siberia, 
winch  ;it  present  produce  little  more  than  niosssnd  lichens, 
which  during  ureal  ])art  of  the  year  are  buried  under  im- 
penetraole  ice  and  snow;  yet  it  is  in  these  rcgiotis  of  ex- 
treme cold,  on  the  utmost  verpe  of  the  now  habitable  world, 
that  the  bones  of  elephants  are  found  occasionally  crowded 
in  heopa  abng  the  shores  of  the  ioy  sea  from  Atchannl  to 
Behrinfr"*  Sttaits,  (brtninf  whole  islands  composed  of  bones 
and  mud  nt  tlic  nmutli  of  the  Iverui,  and  ciiCiSi  d  in  scebtrgs, 
from  whicli  they  are  melted  out  by  ilie  sohir  hcut  i  f  their 
short  summer,  alon'^'thc  euasi  ot  Tiin^^iisia,  in  sulVii  lent 
numbers  to  form  an  important  article  of  eoninierce.'  l>r. 
Bucklund  then  observes  that  ho  ii>,  in  the  work  nuoted 
('ReltquiiB  Dilttviane')  concerned  only  to  establisli  two 
important  Ibetst— flrat.  that  there  has  been  a  recent  and 
general*  inundation  of  the  globe ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
animals  whose  remains  are  mund  interred  in  the  wreck  of 
that  inundation  were  native*  of  high  tiortli  latitudes,  and 
not  drifted  to  their  pre<M»nl  place  from  ef|aatorial  retrions  i>y 
the  waters  tlipit  ciiused  their  de'truction.  'One  thini£ 
however  is  nearly  ceftaiii,'  adds  Dr.  iiuckland,  'viz.  that  if 
any  change  of  climate  has  taken  place,  it  took  plaee  sud- 
denly ;  Ibr  liow  otherwise  oould  the  elephant's  carcass  ibund 
entire  in  iee  at  the  month  of  the  Lena  have  been  preserved 
fn  in  ;  itrefUction  till  it  was  frozen  up  with  tlu  waters  ot 
the  then  existing  ooean?  Nor  in  it  less  prohuble  that  this 
change  was  eotiteinpirancous  with  and  jTOfluci!  by  the 
same  cause  which  brought  on  the  inuudulion.  What  this 
cause  was,  whether  a  change  in  the  earth*!*  axis,  or  the  near 
approach  of  a  comet,  or  any  other  cause  or  combination  of 
causes  purely  astronomical,  is  a  question  the  disousafam  Ot 
which  IS  foreign  to  the  obieet  of  this  memoir.' 

The  distribution  over  the  earth's  snrfbee  of  the  remains 
of  this  genus  is  very  wide.  Altniiat  every  hone  cavern  in 
i  England,  Germany,  and  Fran<-e  cuniained  ihcin.  Tliey 
'  occur  in  the  Epi  iesliemi  sand,  m  tlui  hmie  lucccia  at  ISice, 
and  at  Qibrattar.  Mr.  O^wfurd  collected  them  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  2&0  miles  below  Ava  ;  and  Captain 
Caotley  found  them  in  great  abundance  in  the  Sewalik 
mountains^  at  tiw  aonthem  Ibot  of  the  Himalayas.  [But' 

PHANT,  vol.  ix.,  p.  334.] 

RH INOCf  T'RUS.    [FoRAMiHTrERA.  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 
RHINi  n.dlMU'NA.    [(  HKtKoi'TKiiA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  23.] 
RH  I  NU'IjUPH  us.    [tHKiRorrKHA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  23  ] 
RHI'NOPHIS,  Wagler's  name  for  a  genus  of  Serpenta 
with  a  pointed  conical  muzzle,  the  tin  of  the  tail  envelo]>ed 
in  an  oval  horny  shield,  and  the  eyes  hidden.  Mr.  Swainson 
anangm  it  aaa'eobgeaoa      J^ipMtfit,  ia  the  fkmily  Am- 
fAitbanidm. 

RHlNOPmtrS.  Mprrem'*  nnmc  fir  a  genaiofSn- 
pen(«,  Erpgton  of  Lac^p<^<ie.  [Eri-i-ton'.] 

RHIO  is  a  Dutch  colony,  estahiislu-d  in  Isir.  on  the 
island  of  Bmtani;,  which  liesoppoMie  Cope  Uoinania,  one  of 
the  promoaiories  with  which  the  Malay  peninsula  termi- 
iMlaa  on  the  south.  The  island  of  Bintaiig  is  a  little  larger 
than  that  of  Singapore,  and  oontafns  aoout  300  square 
mile*.  It  is  however  more  fertile,  and  produces  nnu  h  terra 
japonica  ;  above  4000  Ions  are  annually  exported.  Much 
IH-ppcr  is  also  gmwn.  After  Java,  Malacca,  and  the  otln>T 
Dutch  colonies  had  been  restored  tu  the  Dutch,  the  Dutch 
government  intended  to  make  themselves  masters  of  tlM 
commerce  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  with  that  view 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Rhio,  where  they  built  a 
fortress ;  but  the  Amndation  of  the  town  of  Singapore  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  that  British  oolony  has  frustrated  their 

desl^jn  ;  yet  Rhio  is  atlivivini;  place.  It  i»  visiteil  b\  the 
Bughis  and  other  Mal.ty  \essels  from  the  adjatciU  islands, 
and  by  the  Slanle^e,  thouijh  th<-y  prefi  r  [;i'ing  to  Singapore, 
where  their  commodities  tetcii  a  belter  price  and  are  more 
easily  saleable.  The  town  and  fortress  of  Rhio  ne  built  at 
the  Mitnnoe  of  a  wide  inlet,  called  the  bay  of  Taiyong 
Piaaag.  The  harbour  is  ftood  aad  safe^  but  at  its  eotronoe 
there  arc  many  small  rocky  islands,  which  render  the  iiaTt* 
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gation  difficult  ard  dangeroxu.    Rhio  ii  in  30'  N.  lat.  and 
10  r  28'  E.  lonjr. 

(Qrawford  •  JourmU  <if  m  Bmheuii  to  the  Courtt  ^ 
Sum  vtd  CoeMn  China;  Woo^NcHen  on  the  Mian 

Arehipela^o.  Smsapore,  1837.) 
RHIPIDU'RA.   [Mhiicicapid*,  toI.  xvii.,  p.  13.] 

R11IZ.\NTHS.  [Rakflksia] 

RHIZOMORPIIA,  a  &injiular  ^eous  of  fun^  bavgig 
altogether  the  appearance  of  tne  root  of  a  tree.  The  species 
am  found  ia  damp  cellars,  old  walK  miiMai  and  other  !^ub- 
terraran  plaeea,  where  they  sometimsi  acquire  a  pliu^i- 
phorescent  state,  which  ronden  thtm  09MMdio|(ly  fiurtoda 
objects.  Nothing  is  at  present  known  of  tbair  mod*  of 
reproduction  01  ongi II ;  but  it  i-i  thought  ihat  they  spring 
out  of  decaying  uuud  buried  ui  the  ground.  The  zenus 
Rhizomorpha  is  not  included  in  Hooker's  '  English  ?'lora,' 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rerkley,  who  wrote  the  myco- 
logical  department  of  that  work,  as  a  fungOOS  production, 
oru^inating  in  tan-pUa.  Several  apooiea  a»  meDtioned  by 
authors,  of  wfaioh  R.  medullarb  ii  the  most  eommon. 
Tiiis  is  so  like  thf>  root  of  a  tree  divided  into  numerous 
fibres,  that  it  is  prubably  ofiea  mistaken  for  it.  Indep«tp- 
«lenlly  howovLr  of  its  cellular  orj;aniz;t!u>n,  so  different  Irom 
that  of  wood,  it  may  always  be  known  by  its  musty  meii. 

RIlIZO'PHORA,agenus  of  plants  which  gives  its  name 
to  tbc  natural  Aunily  of  Rhizophorete,  or  the  Mangrove 
tribe,  the  plants  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  seeds 
fi^cnninatiiig  even  while  attached  to  the  branches,  and  also 
for  '.lie  luiiuurous  adventitious  root-like  projections  which 
servo  as  supports  U>r  the  stem.  Tl>e  comuiori  jMani^rove 
and  also  others  of  Ihtj  genus  are  fouml  nil  along  ilio  sliorcs 
of  the  tropics,  both  in  tne  new  and  old  world,  rootmfj  iii  the 
mud,  and  forming  dense  forests  even  at  the  verge  of  the 
ocean,  and  below  Eigb-water  mark ;  bcooBbOn  the  retiring  of 
the  tide,  the  stems  may  often  be  seen  cofCfed  with  oyatecs 
and  other  shell-Bflh.  Hie  genus  may  be  briefly  ebarae- 
terised  as  having — a  four-parted  adherent  calyx.  Peliils  Tjur, 
the  margins  each  wiih  a  long  row  uf  double  iiairj.  Stamens 
twice  as  many  as  the  petals.  Ovary  ■2-celled,  with  i  ovules  i 
ineachcell.  Style  short.  Stigma  ^  tootbed.  Fruit  oblong, 
crowned  with  the  persisieiu  segments  of  t  ho  ealyx* at  length 
perfimted  at  the  apex  the  radicle  of  the  germinating 
embryo.  Twos  with  entire  leaves.  Initoreieenoe  aiullary. 
The  wood  of  several  apeeioa  k  hud  ud  durable,  and  the 

bark  astriiigtjnt. 

i?.  Mangle,  the  cotntnon  or  black  Mangrove,  is  found 
abundant  on  the  shores  uf  the  ocean,  and  wiibia  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  where  it  grows  to  a  <'ou.i.i!erable  size.  The 
seed  of  this  species,  which  is  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  very 
qniekly  gives  rise  to  a  young  tree,  and,  as  mentioned  by 
Browne,  in  his *Hiatoryoc  Jamaica,'  if  thea^Kfirom  whence 
the  root  iwtues  be  atuek  only  a  little  way  in  the  mud,  the 
leaves  quiekly  unfold  at  the  opposite  v  n  1.  The  wood  is 
dark-HHl,  lianl,  and  durable,  and  the  bask  is  used  for  lan» 
ning  leather. 

R,  Ctotdel,  Red  Mangrov,  or  Palrtuiuer. — The  branches 
of  dlU  species,  though  they  bund  duwiiwards,  do  not  take 
root  hi  tbe  ground.  The  wood  is  heavy,  of  a  deep-red,  and 
takes  a  fine  polish.  The  bark  is  need  in  dyemg  red,  is  as- 
tringent, and  Used  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  «we  «r Ibvers, 
as  well  as  of  tlie  bites  of  veiuunous  mseots. 

S.  gymnorhi Zii  grows  to  a  considerable  size  where  the 
spring-tides  rise  over  it,  as  ui  the  deU»  of  the  Ganges.  The 
wood  is  yellow,  hard,  and  durable ;  has  a  sulphurous  smell, 
and  bums  with  a  vivid  light ;  is  chietly  used  by  the  natives 
for  fite-wood  and  for  making  posts  for  oonstruoting  their 
houses.  The  pith  of  the  wood,  boiled  in  peln  wine  or  with 
fish  is  used  as  food. 

RlllZOPHY'SA.    [Phvsc  r,  1.  .  A,  ^  1.  xviii.,  p.  Ul.-] 
RinZO'STOMA.   [Pci.MoQKADA,       xix.,  p.  124.] 
RHIZOSTU'MlD.t.    [Pi  lm  on  hum,  vol.  .\ix..  p.  121.] 
RHODE  ISLAND  (Island).   [Hhooe  Island  (State).] 
RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  Massachu- 
ietts,  on  the  west  by  OotiiMetieut,  and  on  the  south  by  tlie 
Atlantic    It  extends  from  Jl"  W  to  42'  N.  lat.  and  from 
71"  «'  to  71'      \V.  long..  Block  Island  not  included.  The 
lariiesi  pari  of  the  state  lies  to  the  west  and  north-west  of 
Nartagansct  Bay,  and  comprpheurls   about  yuu  square 
nilosj  a  small  portion  lies  to  the  east  of  Narraganset 
Bay;  and  tbe  rest  is  composed  of  the  islands  of  Rhode 
Island,  Conneeticot  Islana.  Prudence  Island,  Bstience 
Ishnd,  Hope  Island*  Hog  Island,  Dfsr*a  Island,  and  Block 


Island,  all  of  which  are  in  Narraganset  Bay,  except  tbe 
last,  which  is  in  the  AtUatie.  The  whole  area  of  tbe 
state  is  estimated  at  1360  aqimre  milsa^  which  is  about  the 
area  of  tbe  English  eounty  of  Shtopshire.  It  is  tbe  amalh 

est  state  in  tbe  Union,  though  there  are  others  which  have 
a  less  number  of  inhabitants.  Th*  population,  in  1790. 
was  fit, 110;  in  1800,  6<.M?2  ;  in  181U.  77,ii3l  ;  in  1820, 
83,009;  and  in  1830,  <J7,199,  which  is  72  to  a  square  mile, 
being  in  density  of  population  inferior  only  to  Massachusetts, 
which  by  the  same  eensus  has  81  to  a  square  mile.  Tbe  num- 
ber of  abvee  indndad  In  the  popubition  was  9SS  in  17M ; 
831  ia  IMO;  103  in  1810;  48  in  1820;  and  17  in  1830. 

The  island  of  Rhode  Island,  which  gives  name  to  the 
state,  is  tlio  largest  of  tbe  islands  which  belong  t<j  it.  The 
central  part  of  it  is  in  41'  32'  N.  lat.  and  71''  15'  W.  long. 
Its  length  1*  about  15  miles  from  north  to  south,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  3^  niilets.  This  island  is  the  roost 
fertile  part  of  the  slate ;  the  soil  is  suitable  either  for  tillage  or 
grazing,  and  is  wall  euliivated ;  and  the  oUmata  is  so  tem- 
perate and  wholesome,  that  the  bland  is  a  place  of  reecrt 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  and  centra'  statea  in 
the  summer  months,  and  for  invalids  at  all  seasuns. 

Narraganset  Bay,  which  intersects  a  lar?e  portion  of  the 
state,  is  about  2»  miles  long  from  Point  Judith,  on  the 
south,  to  Bullock's  Point,  5  miles  below  Providence,  on  the 
north.  Tbe  entrance  extends  ftom  Point  Judith  on  the 
west  to  Soekonnet  Rocks  on  die  east  llw  avenge  breadili 
of  the  bay  is  about  10  miles.  It  forms  a  safe  road  during 
the  north-west  storms,  is  navigable  in  all  seasons,  contains 
.'<everal  excellent  harbours,  and  has  many  points Sditahla  Ibr 
defence,  which  have  been  strongly  fortibed. 

The  surface  of  the  continental  part  of  Rhode  Island  is 
l^eneniHy  level,  but  is  hilly  and  rocky  in  some  parts,  chiefly 
to  the  north-west.  TiMpnncipal  rivers  are  the  Seekonk,  the 
Pawtueket,  the  Pawtuset,  and  tbc  Pawcatuck.  all  whieb  have 
a  short  eontse.  Thesmt  is  generally  thin,  and  for  the  most  part 
lieiter  fitted  for  pasturage  than  for  the  plough.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  raised  in  groat  numbers  on  the  islands  and  on  the 
I  roasts  of  Narrii<;uns«t  Buy.  Wheat,  oats,  l)arK'y,and  rye,  and 
also  many  kinds  of  fruit,  arc  cuUirated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  rivers  and  bay  supply  plenty  of  fish.  There 
arc  mines  whieh  afford  abundance  of  iron-ore.  and  small 

Juantiiies  of  eopper-ore  are  obtained.  Limestone  ia  ahui^ 
ant.  and  there  is  a  mine  of  nnthracitaeoil  in  the  northein 
part  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  exports  of  Rhode  Isl.md  consist  p;  i  i;  -  illy  of  cattie, 
horses,  poultry,  fish,  beef,  cheese,  butter,  lumber,  and  flax- 
seed, cotton  and  linen  manuihetares,  and  iron  manufac- 
tures. Tbe  roanulhotures  are  in  »  veij  flourishing  condi- 
tion.  and  are  rapidly  inerBeaing.  Ptavtdenee  is  the  ehiei 
point  of  manufoeturin^;  and  commercial  industry.  The 
imports  consist  Ibr  the  most  part  of  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  manufacrures  of  Kumpe.  The  exports  in 
the  year  ending  September  30,  were  of  the  value  of 

IHS.J.Il  dollars,  of  which  175.WII8  woii'  for  domestic  pro- 
duce, and  for  foreign  produce.  The  imports  were  of 
the  value  of  612.057  dollars,  of  which  610,431  were  in 
American  vesaels,  and  168ft  in  foreign  veseels.  Tbe  ship- 
ping, on  the  30th  of  September,  1839,  was  estimated  at 

44,S72  tor-. 

There  is  a  railroad  from  Providence  to  Stonington,  the 
iGn<:th  of  which  is  M  miles.  The  tottd  length  of  cuali  in 
Rhode  Island  is  38  miles. 

The  General  Anembly  of  Rhode  Island  meets  four  times 
a<year.  The  senate  is  eomposed  of  a  gomtnetv  lientanaat- 
governor,  and  ten  senators.  The  covemor  is  eleeted  iialf- 
yearly,  and  has  a  salary  of  lOn  dollars.  The  lieutenant 
governor,  also  ciecled  half-yearly,  luos  a  salary  of  I'uw 
dollars.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  7S  Bam* 
ber»,  elected  half-yearly,  hi  April  and  August. 

There  is  a  supreme  court,  and  there  is  also  a  court  of 
common  pleas  ibr  each  of  the  five  oountiee  into  which  the 
state  is  divided.  The  siipreme  couit  consist*  of  a  chief- 
jiistirt?,  with  a  salary  of  860  dollars^  and  two  associate 
justices,  witli  salaries  of  550  dollars  each.  All  the  judges 
are  appointed  annually  by  the  (lunernl  Assembly.  Tne  dis- 
trict court  iiiet;ls  ill  February  and  August  at  Providfiicc, 
and  in  Mi>y  and  October  at  rJewport.  The  circuit  court  is 
held  at  Providence  in  November,  and  at  Newport  in  June 
RhC'de  Island  has  no  state  debt.  In  December,  1639 
there  were  62  banks,  with  a  capital  of  9,880>608  doUaia 
specie  to  the  amount  of  M7  888  doUat%  MM  •  dimdiliaD  of 
l,719;SS0dolbn,i 
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The  state  pays  10.000  dollars  a  year  fur  the  support  of 
Ace  whools,  which  w  divided  among  the  diiTerenl  towns  ac- 
«(«diag  to  tbeir  populBtion.  Brown  Univeeiitj  is  the  only 
one  in  the  <tete,  oat  theve  era  ten  or  twelve  aeademiea, 

and  about  300  elemontary  schools  not  »upi>i)rti!(l  by  the 
state.  In  lft34  there  were  IG  newspapers  published  in  the 
Btate  — 'J  at  Providence,  3  weekly  at  Newport,  1  weekly  at 
Briiitol,  1  weekly  at  Warren,  1  weekly  at  Fawtuoket.  and  1 
weekly  at  Woonsocket  Falls. 

Or  the  religious  denoniinetioaa«  whieh  ere  said  to  atnount 
to  about  100,  the  Baptist*  ere  flw  meet  numerous;  then 
follow  the  Methodists.  Conj^gationalista,  UniteriailiW  S*!*- 
btteraM,  Six-Principle  Baptists.  Quakers,  &c. 

Rhode  Islaiul  lia.s  two  capitals.  Providence  and  Newport. 

Providence  is  a  corporate  city,  and  eonsiderably  thelarge>it 
and  most  flourishing  town  in  the  stute,  m  -il"  .'>!'  N.  lat. 
and  71°  26' W.  lonrr.    It  is  situated  at  the  head  uf  Marra- 

fanset  Bay,  ut  tlie  lup  of  an  inlet  which  is  called  Providence 
Liver,  but  which  is  oiily  en  nrin  of  the  bey  reeehing  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Seekonk  river.  The  town  w  hailt  on  both 
sides  of  the  Providence  River,  and  the  two  parts  are  con- 
nected by  bridges,  the  longest  of  which  is  90  feet.  Veasels 
of  'Mio  tons  burthen  ran  come  up  to  the  wharfs.  Most  of 
the  houses  nie  of  wtnA,  and  painted  white,  but  there  are 
several  of  ^l  aniie  and  brick.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  up- 
y>!nrih  of  20.(100.  The  chief  public  buildings  are— the  State 
Hou*ie,  of  brick ;  the  Arcade,  which  is  a  BiS|(nificent  build- 
ing of  Doric  Mohiteetiue^  the  body  of  etone.  and  the  two 
fronts  end  the  oolnnuis  of  gmnite:  the  two  hells  of  Brown 
University,  of  brick  :  the  Dexter  Asylum,  of  brick,  for  the 
poor  of  I'rovidenee  ;  the  Friends"  Kc)ardirit;-«chool,  of  brick, 
with  a  basement  of  granite  ;  ;ind  some  of  the  churches  are 
handiome  buUding^s.  Bro\vn  U hi versitv,  originally  founded 
et  Warren  in  17ri-i,  but  removed  lo  Providence  in  1770, 
is  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptiatt*  It  has  9 
instrueton.  1390  elumni.  474  rainiateis»  177  etudents,  and 
a  library  of  14,000  volumes.  There  are  several  public 
schools,  and  three  or  four  libraries  belonging  to  literary  in- 
gliluiioiis.  In  1  s34  there  were  9  ncwspaijers  published  at 
Providence,  3  daily,  2  semiweekly,  and  4  weekly ;  I  literary 
.ouriial,  weekly;  and  4  ni>in:hly  periodicals. 

Providence  is  a  place  of  great  manufacturing  industry. 
There  areleigeeotlennienuactories.  worked  both  by  steam 
and  by  water-power;  exieoaive  bleachinjg  e^blisbments; 
dye-hotises;  iron-lbundriee;  nanulhetoriee  for  making  cot- 
fon-machinery  ;  .steam-engines  and  steam-boiler.s  ;  l)ra.ss- 
fjundriw;  establishmenis  fur  working  in  tin,  .shuel  iron. 
copper,  brass.  Sic.;  i.  j mrr  ,, is  jewellers'  and  goldsmiths' 
shops;  a  large  giass-huuse  ;  haidvA  hat,  soup,  aud  iieveral 
smaller  manufactories. 

In  1S31  the  imports  into  Providence  amounted  to 
4A7.717  doUata;  the  exports  to  329,634  doUan.  The  ship- 
ping on  the  Sisi  of  December,  183S»  was  estimated  at 
19.136  tons.  There  were  4  inauranee  eompanies  and  15 
banks,  bettiden  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank;  and 
also  a  savinp'  bank.  The  Blackstone  canal,  which  extends 
from  Providence  to  Worcester  in  Maasachuselis,  was  com- 
pleted in  1H28.  It  is  45  miles  long,  and  is  navit^aied  by 
about  30  boats  of  from  25  to  30  tons  each.  Providence  is 
190  miles  north'Oast  from  New  York*  40  miles  soutb-soutb* 
west  fWtm  Boston,  30  north  fnm  Newport  PasMngen  from 
New  York  are  brought  hf  ataam-boata  lo  Piovimiioe  on 
their  way  lo  Boston. 

Newport,  the  town  next  in  importance  to  Providence,  is 
situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Rhu«le  Island,  tn 
41*  29'  N.  lat.  and  71"  21'  E.  long.  It  has  between  i«0(ni 
and  9OU0  inhabitants.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful,  and 
it  ha::  a  fine  harbour. 

The  ether  towns  of  most  importance  ana:— Scitnate,  with 
I8S0  inhabitants;  Wanriek,  with  950O;  Smitiilleld,  with 
4000;  Coventry,  with  3H50  ;  New  Pro\  itlencc,  with  3jii0; 
Sonth  Kingston,  with  370u;  North  Kini;s!on,  with  3000 ; 
and  Bristol,  with  3000.  I'awtucket,  a  large  villajjc  not  far 
flrom  Providence,  and  connected  with  that  city  by  one  of  the 
ineat  lo&is  in  the  United  States,  has  some  oonsidonblc 
cotton  nanu^turaa. 

The  eiraumstanees  under  whieh  Rhode  Island  was 
founded,  as  connected  with  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  its 
(bonder,  Roger  Williams,  are  sufficiently  curious  and  inter- 
estini;  to  merit  a  short  detail. 

Ro^'er  Wdliams  was  a  native  of  Wait-s,  and  born  m  liab. 
lie  was  ediicuied  at  the  university  of  Oxfurd,  and  admitted 
10  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  but  havittg  embrsoed 
ihe  OfinioBaor  thnPkiHtnn^  tSe  ««v«rtty«f  Ibe  inin  BfaiiM 


non-conformists  occasioned  him  to  embark  fmr  North  Am** 
nca,  where  he  arrived,  with  his  wife,  on  tlieSthof  Fobmaiy 
1631.  The  orinoiplee  whieh  WilUama  began  to  preach  at 
Beaton  were  those  it  unlimited  reltgioas  toleration,  extended 

not  merely  to  every  sect  of  Christians,  but  to  Jews,  Moham- 
medans, heathens,  and  infidels.  This  extent  of  li)leratit>ij 
was  not  ajiiiroved  by  (he New  England  churches,  and  Williams 
having  been  chosen  by  the  people  of  Salem  as  assistant- 
teacher,  thecourt  of  Boston  *  marvelled'  at  tbeir  precipitancy, 
and  they  were  required  to  '  forbear.'  Tb^  did  forbeer,anA 
Williams  withdrew  to  Plymouth,  where  he  was  also  en- 
gaged as  assistant-teacher,  and  remained  two  years.  In 
1633  be  returned  to  Salem.  He  had  written  an  essay  in 
which  hec^mtdidcd  that  the  ^>atent  of  the  king  of  Kngland 
coul  I  not  rightfully  di»po»<  of  the  lands  of  the  uaiives  with- 
out their  consent  For  this  he  was  summoned  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1634,  before  tlie  coiiri  of  Massachusetts,  when, 
having  explained  the  purport  of  the  oflhnsive  manuscript, 
and  consented  that  it  should  be  hunt*  dm  oourt  deelaied 
that  *the  matters  were  not  so  evfl  as  at  first  they  teemed.* 

The  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  required  every  man  to 
attend  public  worship.  Williams  reprobated  the  law  {3i 
Eliz.,  c.  1 )  by  winch  they  oiiforce<l  it,  and  this  was  another 
ground  of  offence  to  the  magisiraies.  The  English  go- 
vernment had  become  extremely  jealous  of  the  proceedings 
in  Massachusetts,  and  with  the  view  of  preparing  for  resist- 
ance, tbe  Freeman's  Oath,  which  required  every  finseman  to 
swear  aHegianee  not  to  King  Gharhw  but  to  Massachusetu, 
was  administered  by  the  magistrates.  'Williams  denied  the 
right  uf  a  cumpulsory  imposition  of  an  oath;  and  when 
summoned  before  tbe  oourt,  March  30. 163i,  be  maintained 
his  opinion,  and  '  the  govamment  was  ftfoed  to  deeist  flrnn 
that  proceeding.' 

Soon  afterwards  tbe  churab  of  Salem  chose  him  for  tbeir 
teacher,  and  Williams  having  asserted  that '  tlie  civil  mn- 
gistnte  might  not  intermedae  to  stop  a  church  even  fh>m 
apostacy  and  heresy,'  the  magistrates  blamed  the  people  of 
Salem  (or  their  choice  of  a  teacher,  and  as  a  punishmeut 
withheld  from  them  a  tract  of  land  to  which  they  had  a 
claim.  William.^  now,  m  conjunction  with  his  church, 
wrote  'letters  of  admonition  unto  all  the  churches  whereof 
any  of  tbe  magistrates  were  members,  that  they  might 
admonish  ifk  magiMratea  of  their  iiqustioe^'  This  was  held 
to  be  Utile  kaa  than  traaion,  and  tbe  nex{  MHNal  court  di»> 
Aanehtaed  Sahm  till  an  apology  for  the  letter  should  be 
made.  The  towji  and  ilie  churcii  submitted.  In  October, 
1635,  he  was  suiiiiuoiied  before  the  general  court,  and  re- 
quired torenounce  the  olfensivo  oimiions;  but  he  maintained 
'  the  rocky  strength  of  his  grounds.'  The  general  court  then 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  banishment  against  him,  but  as  the 
winter  was  near,  he  obtained  permission  to  remain  till 
^n^.  Afiii  now  the  people  of  Salem  eould  no  longer  be 
inetrained ;  they  thronged  to  his  bouse  to  hear  him ;  and 
as  msny  were  '  niueh  taken  with  the  apprehension  of  his 
godlines.s,*  and  there  was  evident  danger  of  the  infection  of 
bis  opinions  spreading  very  w  idely,  it  «-as  resolved  to  send 
him  to  England  in  a  ship  tlien  ready  to  sail.  A  warrant 
was  sent  requiring  him  to  come  to  Boston  to  embark.  He 
refused  to  come.  A  pinnace  was  sent  to  bring  him,  but  be 
had  fled.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter  (Januaiy.  1636).  'For 
fourteen  weeks  he  was  sorely  toieed  in  a  bitter  season,  not 
knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean.'  lie  wandered  to- 
wards Narraganset  Bay,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Indians, 
whose  lanf;uage  he  had  learned.  In  June,  1636,  with  five 
compatiioiis,  he  founded  his  little  settlement  at  the  mouth 
uf  the  Seekonk  river.  Ho  named  the  place  'Providence.* 
*I  desired,*  he  said,  'it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons 
distressed  for  oonsdenoe.*  Onth«S4th  of  March,  1638,  the 
chiefs  of  the  thunffaaMOt,  to  vhow  the  lenitoiy  bo- 
longed,  preeented  him  with  an  Indian  deed,  whieh  made 
him  tbe  entire  o.vn  r  uf  a  large  domain;  but  lie  rcMrrved 
none  of  it  tor  himseU  ;  *  he  gave  away  his  lands  and  other 
estate  to  them  that  ho  thong ht  warn  most  m  mni,  till  he 

gave  away  all.' 

This  was  tbe  foundation  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  was  then  called  flnvtduiee  Plmtatim*.  A  seet  of 
violent  Antinomian  Calvinists  had  sprung  up  in  Maasap 
chusetts,  who  became  oflbnsive  to  the  government,  and  its 
leaders  were  sentenced  to  banishment.  They  were  wel- 
comed by  Roger  Williams,  and  through  his  influence  and 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  then  residing  in  Massa- 
chusetts, they  obtained  IVum  tlie  Narraganselts  (March  24, 
1636)  the  island  of  Rhode  Island;  and  the  colony  of 
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Th«  p««pl«  or  Prorideneo  Plan tvtioni  and  Rhode  Island, 

excluded  from  the  colonial  union,  had  no  chanre  <il  himu- 
laininii;  a  M'|>«nile  oxist«.iiui'  without  the  powerful  protertum 
of  the  tauUi«r  oountrf ;  aod,  m  1G43,  Roger  WilhatQS  was 
chosen  to  conduct  a  mission  tn  England  for  the  purpose  of 
obtainiBg  a  cbutor.  The  i&in  of  the  An«na*a  ooioniat 
•w9n  M  thb  tin*  tinder  the  eentrel  of  the  eerl  of  Werwiek 
a*  ^overnor-in-e hief,  astisted  by  a  council  of  flvo  peers  and 
twoJvo  commoners.  Sir  Uonry  V'anij  wnsono  of  these  roio- 
iDoners;  and  c-hiudy  through  his  influence  n  rhartor  was 
granted,  datwd  March  14,  1644,  by  which  the  two  colonies 
were  incorporated  under  the  title  of  Rhode  Island.  When 
WiUieiQs  reuhed  Beekank  on  bit  return,  the  river  was 
ooffered  srith  eanoea  to  welcome  Mm.  But  the  danger  was 
not  over.  In  April,  16SI,  a  commission  was  (granted  to 
Cijddin^lon  for  gt>verninj{  the  i»lands  of  Narraganset  Bay, 
and  thi>  two  >niull  cidonies  were  a^ain  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
being  dismembered  and  parcelled  out  between  the  adjacent 
govamroents.  Williams,  in  conjunction  with  John  Clarke, 
•gun  returned  to  SnglaDd:  end  in  Oct.,  1652.  Coddington's 
oomniHioo  was  vae^ed.  and  the  ebarter  of  Rhode  Island 
ooofiriMd.  Williams  i«turaedinUM;batCiark«m(ni*ined| 
and  obtained  another  charter  in  I68S,  whieb  etill  eontinuee 
to  be  iho  ci  nstitution  of  Rho<le  Island.  Williams  died 
in  April.  16H.3,  Ht  Priividcnw.  He  i*  the  author  of  •  A  Key 
into  the  Lani;ua>;i>  of  New  Kiit;laiid.'  London,  UMI,  Svo. 
His  other  wntingv  witc  rhietly  eoiitrovLi-sial,  in  reply  to 
Cotton  and  George  KtA.  In  answer  to  u  work  of  the  latter, 
he  puUiabed  bia  *  QeoigeFoae  digged  out  of  bia  Burrowes.* 
(Banmft'a  Hhtnrf  tf  ll#  thiUid  SMet,  wol.  i. ;  Enry- 

tkspfPiiia  Ani'^it'ana  ;  Amfricun  Al'iiari,ic.  IBIS,  1837.  1^41.) 

KHODES,  iin  island  ott"  the  coast  ofCaria  ui  Asia  Minor, 
m>iH.>site  to  C;!])*'  Vo1|h-,  betwcun  tlif  ^' all's  of  Sy  me  and  Macn. 
The  harbour  of  the  city  of  Rhode*  is  in  28°  12' E.  long, 
and  36°  26'  N.  lat..  according  to  Niubiilir.  Rhodes  was  in- 
habited in  veryeeriy  tines,  and  the  Greek  poeta  have  shown 
tiuui  their  aanal  ingenuity  in  invemtng  ftUea  to 
arcdiiiit  for  ttie  ori^'in  of  its  flrst  settlei*.  Rbodea  waa called 
Of)hiu>a.  .-Ethrcca,  Trinncria,  and  by  other  names,  which  are 
enumemled  by  Pliuy  (v.  31).  Puidir,  in  one  of  liie  most 
hfiautiful  of  ihr  Olympmn  inles,  record*  the  myth  thai  it  was 
raised  by  Ai>oilo  from  the  waves,  like  Didos.  The  earliest  of 
iU  inba^itauta  were  called  Telcbiaes,  under  wmeb  name  it 
ia  probable  that  tb«  Phtsnisiam.  aa  the  Int  introdueers  of 
civilisation,  are  alluded  to.  It  waa  aiioooasively  occupied  by 
the  Heliadtct,  Danaides,  and  other  nythoiogical  personages. 

Pa»«mg  from  theso  traditions,  w©  reoounise  something 
of  historical  truth  in  llie  Htoiy  of  nepoleinus,  the  son  of 
Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  col')ni*ed  Hliod(!s  sifter  his 
Ihtber'a  death.  He  ia  named  in  Burner  among:  those  who 
led  Ibraea  to  the  Tinman  war  from  Rhodes.  The  poet,  in 
the  tame  paatage.  nakoa  mention  of  the  three  antient  towns 
of  Rhodes,  Liitdns,  Camtrus,  and  lalysus ;  and  of  a  triple 
division  of  the  island  int  >  -t  -i  i-ls  atiacliod  to  them. 

A  second  raigrntion  from  drecco  to  Rhodes  led  by  tho 
Arrive  Althaemuiu'-',  UM)k  place  about  the  ^  iri.i  r;nie  os  the 

Sreat  movement  of  the  Ionian*  in  the  sanu  lu  ei  tioii,  the 
ate  of  which  is  fixed  by  Clinton  Hellenid)  to  998 

B.0>  The  three  towna  already  mentioned,  with  the  neigh- 
benring  eontinental  eities..C(ia.  HaUeamawua,  and  Cnidoa, 
formed  a  confederacy,  which,  after  tho  exclusion  of  Halicar- 
nas&u.i,  was  c;illod  the  Doric  Penlapolis.  Between  this 
|Mriod  and  the  tirnt  Olympiiul,  77fi  B.C.,  tho  Rhodians  had 
abeadv  sbown  that  love  of  cummerciul  and  maritime  entor- 
mriae  iw  whieb  they  were  afterwards  distinguished,  and  had 
made  vojragM  to  diatant  coantriea.  They  founded  the 
coloniea  of  Rhode  in  Iberia,  CMa  in  Sioily.  Parthenope 
among  the  Osci  in  Italy ;  and  nearer  bono^  Corydallaand 
PbaiieliH  in  Lyda,  and  Soli  hi  Cilida. 

About  660  B.c^  tho  antient  km^rlv  form  of  government 
which  prevailed  in  the  island,  as  in  other  Durian  utate-s,  wns 
abolished,  and  magistniles.  called  prytanes,  pmbably  suh- 
atltuled.  Such  offices  were  filled  by  the  fhmilv  of  ihu  Era- 
lid*  at  blyaua,  who  were  oheinally  kings  of  that  city.  In 
the  seventh  Olympian  ode^  Pindar  eelebratoa  the  Ol/mpic 
victories  of  Diagoras,  one  of  thft  nee.  apealn  of  the  Influence 
of  his  kinsmen  in  lalysus,  and  ca'ilion,  the  citizens  of  that 
place  against  innovations.  This  was  about  4i>  i  u.c.  when 
jt  is  probable  that  ilje  .\ilieniaii^,  who  were  extending  their 
sway  over  the  Archipelago,  had  already  inivrfered  with  the 
internal  government  of  luu  island, 

Dnring  the  Persian  and  P»loponnaaian  war*  there  ia  verj 
little  oMitiMefRlNdit.  It  iDi>rtlim4aeliiMd,liJi«  Mile- 


tus and  various  aarlthne  powers  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  most  likely  from  the  same  rau<ves.  In  tho  course  of 
the  latter  war,  tho  alternate  fnibji-ci ion  of  the  Rhodians  to 
the  Athenianaand  Lacedasmonianii  produced  a  corresponding 
obange  in  the  eoDltitntions  of  their  cities  fi-om  oligarchfbir 
tuma  to  datMOMV;  and  this  ed  to  internal  disordeia,  and 
to  the  eiqmMon  or  the  two  repreaentativei  of  the  BratidMb 

Onn  i  f  thf^m  how  ever,  DorieuB,  who  was  recalled  by  Spartan 
in;!  ;-  IV  succeeded  in  replacing  the  governineni  in  the 
bar  1-  ii  ilir  nobles.  In  408  B  c  .  the  city  of  Rhi.ides  was 
founded,  by  collecting  into  one  sfot  ihe  inhabitants  of  Lin- 
dus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus;  and  firora  this  time  the  hialaay 
of  the  citjr  ia  identioal  with  the  hiaiorjr  of  the  idand. 

In  9Sf  Rbodea  reverted  Ibr  a  abort  time  to  tho  dominioa 
of  Athens,  a^inxt  whirh  slate  it  aeon  after  formed  a  league 
with  Cos,  Chios,  and  Bysantium.  The  Social  War  ensued, 
and  WHs  lerniiimted  in  355.  on  the  condiiioii  of  the  future 
independence  of  the  RhiKiians.  No  sooner  had  they  suc- 
oeede<1  in  shaking  off  their  distant  enemy,  than  they  expe- 
rienced tho  dangerous  inHuenoe  of  a  near  neighbour,  Mau> 
!»olus,  king  of  C^na,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance 
whioh  he  had  afforded  them  in  their  war  with  Athena* 
obtained  great  power  in  the  Island,  and  joined  with  the 
olif^archy  in  ojipresaing  the  rest  of  the  citircns.  After  his 
deaih,  hi*  wife  Artemisia,  ha\ing  by  a  stiatuLjeiu  obtained 
]>ossossioii  of  the  Rhodinn  fleet,  deprived  Rhodes  for  a  time 
of  its  liberty.  ACarian  garrison  was  placed  in  the  Acropolis, 
and  it  iii  i>rubablc  that  to  this  period  may  be  referred  the 
exeeaaea  of  Ue^geailocbua  and  his  companions,  who  are 
scribed  in  a  fragment  of  Theopompus  quoted  by  AtkeiMMU 
;  (hb.  v..  ]>.  444.  Cnsauh.)  as  the  eataUiaheta  of  •  oovcttpt 

and  debaiiclied  idiu'nrchy. 

These  int^Tnul  disorders  led  to  a  mixed  form  of  govcrn- 
muat,  m  which,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  writers  of 
antiquity,  the  elementa  of  demoonnoy  and  arialoenqr  ««k 
balaneed. 

Two  ehief  aagistrateo,  nailed  prytanea,  wertad  with  gnat 

poworH,  and  takinn  precedence  of  each  other  by  turns  for 
the  space  of  six  months,  were  appointed  every  year.  There 
was  a  iK-iiate.  al!  the  memheis  of  whicji  had  a  vote  in  the 
pubhu  ui>&cmbl\,  and  r^at  m  alternate  months  in  the  senate 
and  among  the  people.  In  the  public  assemblies  the 
people  voted  by  show  of  baoda.  Aooording  to  Straiw,  great 
care  was  taken  of  the  poor;  they  were  provided'  with  oom. 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  m  the  rich,  who  were  subject 
to  leiturgiae  for  that  purpose.  The  superintendence  of  the 
marine  and  other  matters  «as  managed  on  idiuaictucal  [irin- 
ciples:  the  good  effects  of  a  constitution  so  modified  were 
shown  by  the  aanatioB  of  inteiiial  diaordeci  in  tha  olty  from 
this  time. 

A  Aer  the  death  of  Artemisia,  we  And  the  Rhodiaaa,  in 
alliance  with  Atbeiil»  aenduur  aMlatance  to  B]raantiuB 
against  Philip  of  Maoadon.   fdrietia.  king  of  Oiria,  seems 

to  have  claimed  some  sort  of  supremacy  over  them. 

They  submiiled,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  Alexaudtr 
the  Great,  but  expelled  his  troops  from  their  city  afier  his 
death.  At  this  period  they  attached  thetu»«lve!<  very  strongly 
to  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  received  ereat  benefits  from'Eg^-ptiao 
commerce.  When  they  reftiaed  to  aaaiat  Antigonua  in  his 
war  against  that  prinee,  his  son  Demetriiw,  surtismed  Potior- 
cetes,  wmsent  a;.'a;'ist  lliem  ;  and  the  first  of  the  memorable 
sieges  to  which  Rhodes  ha*  at  \anou»  times  Ix  en  subject 
commenced.  The  courage  of  the  defenders  was  onir 
equalled  by  tho  ingenuity  with  which  the  assailants  appUeii 
every  engine  of  assault  lAieh  the  meehanleal  kBovlflOfe  «f 
that  age  could  auggest. 

After  many  atmgglea  the  Rhodians  sneoeeded  In  repuls- 
ing this  formidable  enemy  tit.c.  30.31,  and  niade  peace  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  lie  the  allies  of  Deraetriu'! 
against  every  one  but  I'loletuv.  Froin  this  epoch  we  mav 
trace  tho  rapid  OR^eudency  of  Rhodes.  The  eld  luariLima 
powers  of  Greece  having  fallen  to  decay,  the  ^'Uprcmaqrof 
tho  seas  fell  to  the  ahue  of  this  iaknd,  and  great  com- 
mercial suocesa  and  refinement  is  the  culture  of  art 
were  the  immediate  rcsulu.  The  celebrated  rolo<^4al  flgi  r^ 
of  the  sun  Was  made  at  this  time  from  the  i>um  t&iyLd 
by  the  sale  of  the  war-en^ines  emplo_\ed  ai;ainst  the  Citv  m 
the  siege,  and  generously  pr«t>ented  by  Demetrius,  after 
peace  was  mode,  as  a  tribute  to  Rhodian  \i.Iour.  This 
statue,  of  which  Pliny  (lib.  34,  c.  7)  has  left  an  account,  waa 
begun  by  Chares,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  completed  hr 
Lacbesb  bothof  Lindus.  It  was  mado  of  brass ;  the  height  is 
aaid  to  have  hceo  70  cubits ;  the  thumb  vat  w>  liurge  Uiat  iisv 
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men  coulfl  sipnn  it ;  twelve  years  were  emplctyed  in  making  it. 
The  no!i(>n  that  ili  l«g»  rested  one  on  cat-h  side  of  the  har- 
Iwiir  at  Rlioilcs  does  iiot  ^eem  to 'be  8iipi>orted  by  any  j^jd 
aothonty,  and  modern  travellers  do  not  agree  as  to  its  aite. 
After  it  had  stood  for  5«  year*,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an 
awUiqiMkfl  hf  wbieii  iha  bmldiaga  of  tin  city  suffitred 
very  nueb.  Saeb  vm  (he  eommeiciBl  importance  of 
Rliodef,  that  on  this  ocoa^ion  the  great  princes  of  the  day 
vied  wMh  eafh  otlicr  m  iho  tiuiinflcence  uf  their  presents  to 
rt'|i:ii:  ii-i  li  Hiero  kiiij^  of  Sicily,  Piolumy  Euergeies, 

Aitiigt>nu>  Do»on  kiug  Macodoii.  8«leucui>  II  ,  and  the 
Various  inferior  powers  of  Asia  Minor  came  forward  wah 
ready  xeal  to  serve  a  eity  whose  Aeets  prutect«U  thu  msiB 
sgaiiiiii  pirates  Mid  mUnidod  merrsuiule  communication. 
th»  Rbodiane  (319  Mirtid  bj  Praaiai*  king  of  Bithf- 
aim,  eompelled  the  BysantiiiM  lo  lemit  the  dutf  whidi  tbtjr 
bad  b«"«'ri  in  the  hahit  of  <?xartin£r  from  *hips  that  passed 
tbroU(,'h  tlie  Bu»(K)ruti,  and  shortly  afterwurda  protected 
Hiliopf  a^'uinit  Mithridates  IV.,  king  of  Ponius. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  people  m  marked  by 
^  tnt  diraet  iMntion  of  the  interference  of  tb«  KtMns 
in  tbetr  aflkin.  Rhodes  joined  Attalus.  kinKofForBamQi,  in 
hm  war  against  Philip  III.,  king  of  MoMdott.  The  Ronuns 
threw  their  weight  into  the  sc:ile  against  Philip,  and  entered 
into  au  ^lIuiiH-e  with  thu  twu  powers  that  were  attacking 
Ihim.  After  his  difeat  at  Cy nosii-phalte,  B.C.  197,  the 
Rbodiantt  joined  lioiae  in  a  war  with  Auuochus,  in  which 
their  navy  was  of  great  Mrvioe.  In  gratitude  to  their  new 
allies,  the  Romans  gara  them  Carta  and  l^ia.  Fron  this 
time  the  prosperity  of  the  dty  be^n  to  deeUne.  Her 
raoeatly-acquirud  r<mt inental  possetsioDt  misted  bar  amty, 
and  in  their  struggles  appi-al.ug  from  time  to  time  to  tne 
R  I  I  !    >  n  that  body  an  opportunity  of  practisintf 

tiieir  uMjai  (x  iicy  of  intcrferenee.  During  the  war  that 
follc)^^^■(i  With  PtTscus,  kill;;  of  Mttccdoti,  iheRhudtaiis,  in 
their  internal  factions  mistaking  tbeir  true  interests,  became 
IIm  alliee  of  that  prince,  but  nill  of  consternation  at  tlie 
news  of  his  speedy  ddhat,  lOB  aa,  thnr  tabmitted  to  Rome, 
and  gave  up  their  territory  in  Asia  Mioor.  Their  revenue 
wa.-,  curtnik-d,  and  they  i>xp«!rit-nc(  d  other  mark*  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  >ienaie.  Ki'oni  tills  tune  till  thu  Mithridniic 
Har  (HI  B.c  I,  We  hoar  littli;  of  tlieui.  Tliey  then  gave  im- 
(jorlaiit  aid  to  the  Romans  by  sea,  aitd  were  in  consequence 
attacked  by  the  king  of  Hontus  with  a  great  armament, 
vbieb  tbey  defeat<Hl.  Id  nquHal  for  tbeir  fidelity,  SwUa  at 
the  flToso  of  the  war  eonflrmed  their  liberty.  Dnrinc  the 
contest  between  Pompey  and  Julius  Cssar  they  IMK  the 
port  of  tlie  former,  hut  abandoned  him  after  the  battle  of 
l*har>'alia.  Tlify  attached  iliciiiseU f*  to  La>>ar  from  this 
timf,  uud  iifter  hia  death,  sliil  gup|>oitiug  hi«t  partisans,  drew 
down  upon  themselves  the  anger  of  Cassius.  who  seized  the 
city,  and  severely  puni^ihed  the  inhabitanUl,  by  taking  away 
their  ships  and  fining  them  heavily. 

After  the  battle  of  Pbih|»i.  Rbed«i  «w  wrtcwd  to  free- 
dom by  Anunius,  in  the  enjoynent  of  wMeh  ite  inhahftants 
remained  till  the  time  of  C  audius.  who,  in  ionse(|iience  of 
the  frequent  revolts,  witlit  rew  some  of  their  privilege*, 
which  however  lie  attei  wanls  resloied.  Finally,  Ve-pa-ian 
incorporated  this  i»land  in  a  Pruvincia  Itisularum*  of  which 
it  was  probably  the  seat  of  BOfentniMit.  Hei*  Ae  antient 
histary  of  Rhode*  eeaNS* 

Id  the  brief  etoCeh  which  we  have  hece  attempted,  many 
interesting  particulars  have  been  Ilec«^asarily  omitted  relat* 
ing  to  the  foreign  policy,  the  csummerce,  the  goTcrnment, 
arts,  manners,  Uterature,  and  religion  of  the  Rhwlians,  and 
characteristic  at  once  nf  the  Dorian  race,  of  a  maritime  and 
trading  people,  and  of  the  influence  of  an  Asiatic  climate 
on  the  physical  and  iateUectoal  conditioo  of  the  Greeks. 
The  code  of  lave  ittlaliiig  la  thair  navy,  adefled  aflerwarda 
bv  other  maritime  etalei  (•eei%n  14,  tit  S,  *  De  L*^ 
Rhodia*),  the  powers  vested  lit  the  several  hrenehee  of  tbeir 
executive  administratinii,  (heir  Hiunptuary  Ktntntus,  and 
regulations  to  protect  their  jioor,  all  claim  (.^special  attention 
from  the  student  of  antient  history.  In  ihcir  most  rt<>uri!>h- 
*S^t  thetr  eity,  like  Alexandria  at  the  same  penod,  was 
the  phee  ot  resort  of  learned  men  flMt  d  countries,  and  a 
^ery  limQar  eiyh  of  liteimtme  epniBf  up  in  both  ahMm. 
We  eemot  indeed  expeti  teind  vmang  rae'writart  of  theae 
tees  tlie  freshness  of  faney  and  originality  of  thought  of 
iwlter  Greeoe,  but  the  spirit  of  research  and  criticai  inquiry 
was  awakened,  and  gnat  pifl|,wwmle  in  mf^hmwtifg  and 
otiver  scieaoaa. 


new  style  of  oratory,  v*hich  the  antients  considered  of  a 
mixed  or  Grseco  Asiatic  type.  Such  tnu  was  the  L-haracter 
of  their  contempomrv  art,  vthich  s<  ems  to  have  fleli^htt  d  m 
euoutiug  gigantic  and  imposing  eonceplions.  Besides  the 
eelebraied Colossus,  three  thousand  mhnr  iHflwinflgnnd  the 
city,  and  of  these  1 00,  according  toPtiny,  wefB  on  eiidi  aacaliB 
that  the  presence  of  any  one  of  them  weold  have  been  mf- 
flcient  to  ennoble  any  other  spot.  Tho  architecture  of 
Rhodes  WM  of  the  same  stately  character;  the  ^njund  on 
which  it  stood  sloped  •rradually  to  the  sea,  like  the  iiuerior 
of  an  antient  theatre.  The  plan,  designed  by  the  same 
architect  v»hu  buiU  ibc  I*ira)us  at  Athens,  was  perfectly 
symmetrical,  as  tnurii,  Aristides  remarks  in  bis'  Rbodiaa 
Oration,'  u«  if  it  hud  been  one  bouse.  The  streets  weiw 
Wide  aitd  of  onbiokea  length,  and  the  lartiUcations, 
■tren^hened  at  httervab  with  lofty  towent,  did  not  appear, 
as  in  other  citii «),  detached  fiom  tlie  buildings  which  they 
enclosed,  but  by  iheu"  boldness  and  decihioii  of  uutlme 
heigliioiied  the  unity  ami  connection  of  tiio  groups  of 
arihiteclure  within.  The  temples  were  full  of  the*  finest 
paintings,  the  works  of  Protogenes,  Zeuxis,  and  other  artisia 
of  the  school  of  Rhodea.  The  eelebraied  picture  of  Jalyam^ 
by  Protogenes,  whieh  waa  afllerwatde  hroaght  to  Rome,  wee 
the  object  of  universal  admiration.  The  coins  of  RluKles 
are  nnmerous  and  of  good  workmanship.  The  most  usual 
Iv ;  f  IS  a  radiated  head  of  the  nn,  md  on  the  reverse  a 
(lower  v«  Inch  has  been  called  that  of  the  pimegraiiale,  though 
on  some  of  lite  coitu  it  rather  more  resembles  the  rose,  and 
thus  mav  be  considered  •»  atype  allusive  to  the  name  of  the 
island,  the  Greek  wmd  rAoemi  (^ov)  signifying  a  roee^ 
Bpauheim  in  his  great  work  on  coins  has  given  a  long  dis* 
■ertatiob  on  the  subject  Other  deities  trat  occur  on  tlie 
obrnrM,*9  v:i  ttio  cuius  of  Rhoden  are  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Bacchus,  and  .Sera|iis.  The  bead  of  Medusa  also  is  met  wilh. 
The  coins  struck  under  the  R  jiUiiii  etuirrurs  arc  given  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Commodus  in  kliuuuei  (*  Description  des 
Mfdailles  Antiques:  Rhodes^).  The  word  TAMIA  occun 
on  some  of  the  attlotsommit  eoins:  Uiis  is  an  iniereettng 
Ihet,  as  ve  have  netioes  (hm  other  sonrees  of  the  existeDoe 
of  such  a  magistrate  at  Rhodes. 

A  few  scanty  notices  of  Rhodes  may  be  collected  from  the 
historians  of  the  Lovier  Empire.  After  having  been  made 
by  Vc'spaiiau  into  the  head  of  u  province,  it  aflei  v^ardt 
formed  part  of  the  Thema  of  Cibyra,  as  appears  from  the 
work  of  Coastanttne  Perphyragennetus  on  the  Theroata. 

In  the  le^nof  Hevaalitts(A.o  6)6),  Rhodes  is  mcntioaed 
aneng  tbeoonqueetsof  Chotrooh  king  of  Pdraia,  but  reverted 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  emperors  shortly  afterwanls. 
(G.bbon,  vol.  "».,  p.  C  Jfi  J.  1  ,  cd.  18  JH.)  In  the  caliphate 
of  Othman,  a.i\.  ^  il,  it  v«as  taken  by  Moawiyah,  one  of  bis 
tretierals,  and  tlie  fragments  uf  the  OjIossus,  which  had 
been  lying  on  the  ground  ever  since  iii>  fall,  were  collected 
by  the  8aracen»,  and  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa, 
who  i»  said  to  have  laden  900  camels  with  the  weight  el 
memL 

In  the  year  716  Tlicodosius  III.  was  proclairnwl  emperor 
of  the  Greeks,  m  cuwi^equence  of  the  levult  of  Ucwps  in 
Rhodes  :igainst  his  predecessor  Ana»lasiu«.  The  island 
had  been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Saracens  before  this 
date.  We  find  it  again  forming  a  f^i  t  uf  ihe  Gieek  empire 
al  the  taking  of  CetBstantina|ple  br  the  Latins*  aa  1204, 
and  in  the  genenl  partition  wnieh  thenftUowed  it  was  seised 
by  some  adventurer,  whose  name  Nicetaa  Chopiata,  speaking 
of  the  rirciimaiance.  does  not  give. 

Rli  Iv  v. -.s  not  Ion',;  after  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Greeks,  by  John  Ducas.  Al  thec<immenccment  of  the  four* 
teenth  century  it  seems  to  have  l^n  o<  ciipied  by  revolted 
Greeks  and  Mussulman  corsairs,  when  (a.o.  1.110)  Fulkedo 
VtUarat,  grand  roaster  of  the  knighta  of  St.  John,  earned 
inteexeention  the  deeicn  ef  hiabrotberand  predecessor  Gui^ 
laume  de  Tilhuet,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  ishmd, 
which  l>ecame  from  that  time  the  [iIhcv  nf  residence  of  the 
Order,  till  their  final  expulsion  in  the  ^ixteetuh  century. 
Five  vear  i  ;  tieir  settlement  tbey  sustained  a  formid' 
able  siege  from  Otbiuaii,  the  Turkish  sultan,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  unprepared  state  of  their  fatiitalihlli,  suc- 
eeeded  m  faauiaug  him,  and  a  ihw  yMn  ilkarwaras  hie 
son  Orhan.  TVem  this  period  tbey  eontioned  to  lesiet  the 
coHslantlv  increasing  power  of  the  Turks,  for  about  200 
years,  adaing  to  the  advantages  of  a  position  naturallt  very 
strong  the  most  skilfully  deMgne^  f  .  i  !i  :il  Ions  that  could 
be  devised  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifUteiiih  centuries,  and 
making  tiw  nanovieal  mpecMitr  of  the  iaidds  ef  littko 
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ftvail,  by  their  better  organization  in  the  field,  more  efficient 
VMpOM  *ad  armour,  and  incredible  valour.  In  1344,  in 
Am  ffaBA>IUltHallipof  Helcon  de  Villeneuve,  tlMyattaelMd 
waA  Uwk  Snrnw,  whieh  tliey  mMataioad  aa  m  ou^ott. 
Tbr«tt  yttx*  altennrdi  thejr  mm*  in  eontaet  with  a  nvw 
enemy,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  against  whom  they  defender! 
the  king  of  Armenia.  The  prujoct  of  removing  the  knij;hts 
to  Syria  or  the  Morea  havrnj;  beeti  abandoned  at  len^ii  by 
Innocent  VL,  they  coaliuue<l  their  entcrpritea  againat  the 
•ultan  of  Kgn'^  '^"^  making  a  sudden  datwDtt  pttttlAarad 
Alaiandria,  ajd.  lS6ft,  biU  did  not  mak*  any  pannanent 
eonquott  in  tint  eoantry.  At  the  cloaa  of  tut  esntury 
the  Order  engaged  in  a  U  ague  to  chork  the  increasincr  power 
of  Bajajtet,  and  sustained  a  severer  lo*^  at  thf  fatal  halllu  of 
NicipoU*.  In  1401  Tamerlane  d.  privtd  them  of  Smyrna. 
During  the  grand-mastership  of  Jobn  do  Lastic,  they  car- 
ried on  a  war  with  the  sultan  of  £g}  pt.  n  hich  was  termi- 
natad  bf  a  liego  of  Rhodat,  lasting  40  days,  in  which  the 
Sumoani  were  npnliad  «ith  gnat  slaughter.  The  Turkish 
empire  having' somewhat  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
invasion  of  Tamerlane,  Mahomet  II.  laid  siege  to  Rhodes  in 
1480,  and,  notwithstanding  the  iinnien-o  fovea  >if  ariill>*ry 
employed  against  it.  could  not  take  ibu  |>laoe.  Tbii  last  mui 
mo6i  memorable  siege  of  Rhodes  was  June,  1622,  by  the 
TurkOt  conducted  by  tbeir  sultan  Soljman  IL  The  princes 
of  Chriatendom,  tbinkiog  probably  tbat  it  mt  bo)>eless  to 
attempt  the  defenoe  of  so  distant  an  outpost,  abandoned 
Rhodes  to  its  fiite,  and  its  gallant  inhabitants  held  out 
till  they  were  nearly  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  fortifica- 
tions. Their  grand-master.  Villiers  de  Lisle  Adam,  en- 
land  into  a  capitulation  in  nccetut)cr  the  «amc  Mar,  and 
aviieiiatod  Rhodeaon  honourable  terms.  The  history  of  the 
Order  from  tbia  tima  balongs  to  that  of  Malta.  [Malta.] 
Tlie  island  baaevar  mdc*  raoiainad  a  (voviiiea  of  tba  Turkiab 
empire. 

The  greatest  lenjjth  of  Rliodes,  from  north  to  south,  is 
about  twelve  leagues.,  actordinj^  to  Sonnini  (J'ftyagf^  en 
Griee  et  Turquit),  its  breadth  si\  k-aguts,  and  its  circuit  is 
commonly  estimated  at  forty-four  leagues.  Strabo  makes 
the  c^uii  920  stadia.  On  the  western  eoaat  is  tba  aila  of 
the  antieiit  Oamirua.  On  tbo  oattam.  at  tba  nortboni  ax* 
tremity  of  tba  Mand,  n  tbe  city  of  Rhodes,  to  the  aootb  of 

winch  IS  I.indus,  and  .1  small  ri\er,  tlu;  Camdiiia,  hcUtw 
wliicli  IS  Cape  'I'laiUjUillo,  the  southei iiinoNt  point  of  the 
island.  The  whole  of  this  side  of  the  coast  is  imlented  hy 
deep  bays  formed  by  projecting  hi-adlands.  and  capable  of 
affording  proteotiOD  for  ahippiOf^  Towards  the  centre  of 
the  ialand  it  tba  momitain  Artamin.  tbo  Ataby ris  ot'  Strabo, 
which  eommandi  amagnifeentTiawof  the  Archipelago,  the 
woodland  scenery  of  the  island  forming  a  rich  foreground 
sloping;  down  to  the  coait,  and  the  distance  being  bounded,  on 
the  Asiatic  aide,  by  the  picturesque  ontlnu"  of  the  Lyriaii  hiils. 

The  air  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  fragrant  from  the  num- 
a«r  of  orange  and  citron  groves  and  of  aromatic  herbs.  The 
itatemeot  of  Pliny,  that  tcarcoly  a  day  in  the  year  paases 
without  fumbino,  ta  conflrmad  by  tho  present  inhabiunis. 
The  wind?  ore  chiefly  north  or  north-west  during  almost 
every  month ;  Mimetimc-*  they  blow  with  great  violence. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  lliort  are  numerous,  spi  tn}?*.  The 
fig-tree  and  the  vine  still  flourish,  ami  com  ii>grown,  though 
only  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabit3;it:i.  .\n- 
lientty  many  anicles  of  ootnmorce  were  exported,  which 
were  in  mudi  eateem  among  the  Greeks  and  RooiBiii. 
Pliny  and  other  authon  maatiott  ^uOi  pitch,  bonayi  and 
saffron  ointment ;  but  Turkish  niiniM  Mra,  at  is  tba  mtof 
the  t>.'vani,  ha^  coiinternctc-d  the  mtunl  adfaiiUigaa  of 
situation,  climate,  and  products. 

The  population  has  been  soTiiewhat  difToreatly  estimated. 
Savary,  whose  '  Lettres  sur  la  Grece'  were  published  in 
17«»,  reckons  it  at  37,500  ;  in  Fuller's  'Turkey,'  a  later 
work;,  it  la  put  down  at  about  40.000;  and  in  Tomer'* 
*  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant,*  1820.  it  ietbue  etated: 
—  14,000  Greeks,  jOO"  Ti  iks,  and  1  dOO  .lews.  There  are, 
according  to  thm  last  vvmer,  forty  two  Greek  vilLigua,  and 
the  riist  are  Turkish. 

The  intiabitanls  are  governed  by  a  bey,  who  holds  his 
office  for  life,  a  circumatMloa  which  is  favourable  to  the 
i^iiaKif  who  are  leu  oppceeted  than  in  other  Turkish 
govemmenta,  where  there  »  a  ii»>re  frequent  ebanfe  of 
masters.  The  bey  farms  tho  revenues  and  pays  an  annual 
hnax  of  half  a  million  of  piastres  every  year  to  the  I^lrte, 
besides  fitting  out  a  fi-y^  ^■  every  two  or  three  years.  Ship- 
.  oiiding  it  the  chief  employment  of  the  Rbodiana, 


At  Lindo,  or  Lindus,  there  are  ruins  on  an  eminence 
near  the  sea,  which  Savary  supposes  to  Im  those-  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Lindia.  the  work,  according  to  Stnbo 
(p.  66».  Oaiaub.),  of  the  Danaidaa  The  harbour  ia  ft*- 
qoented  ^  matt  onfk.  and  die  mbabitoBti  evrj  ea  aoHn 
trade.  No  vsiMuia  of  Ouuroa  or  laliyiaa  have  baon  dv* ' 
covered. 

Of  the  town  of  Rhodes  there  arc  no  remains  earlier  than 
the  time  of  the  knights,  but  all  their  works  are  interesting 
meimens  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  middle  age*. 
Oa  antering  Rhodes .  from  the  sea.  two  barboun^  Mpatatad 
by  a  narrow  quay,  present  tbemielvee ;  the  hii^r.  to 
north,  is  cjilled  Manlraici,  and  the  smaller  is  named  the 
Port;  th«  ruirrow  quay  which  separates  them  forms  a  curve, 
having  on  its  extremity  next  th  i  ;i  round  tower,  and 
fkrtber  inland  a  square  one  of  ^reai  strength  and  crowned 
with  turreta  of  observation  at  the  four  corners.  According 
to  Tbfiff^t,  thia  tower  waa  built  by  the  Turka,  on  the  aite^ 
the  tower  of  the  lamenaBMao  oftaa  taeaiioned  intbe  aiccca 
of  Rhodes  in  the  time  of  the  knights.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
curtain,  which  connects  it  with  the  fortiticatiun  of  the  town 
within.  Krom  the  other  side  of  the  smaller  port  a  narrow 
quay  juts  out,  on  which  in  another  round  toteer.  The  Turk* 
have  suffered  the  entrance  to  liandmiet  to  be  aa  aneb  ob> 
structed  aa  to  impede  the  navigation. 

The  eaatle  of  toe  Order  in  tne  town,  eontatniog  tha  eolla* 
of  the  knights  in  one  street,  tho  cathedral,  with  curiously 
carved  wooden  doors,  and  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
France  on  its  walls,  was  still  in  a  very  perfect  state  wher 
Dr.  Clarke  visited  the  island  in  1801,  and  it  retained  its 
portcullises  and  drawbridges. 

This  traveller  speaks  of  it  with  great  admiration,  and 
Fuller  ('  TurkeyO  recognises  the  same  style  of  architeeture 
aa  that  which  be  saw  m  the  fbrtifiGations  of  Ibe  knigbti  at 
Malta.  There  arc  remains  of  several  other  ebunwaa  in 
Rhodes.  The  mhabiuntsof  the  higlier  classes  live  in  the 
suburbs,  winch  are  very  extensive  and  full  of  beautiful 
gardens  ;  the  Christian*  Uf»  lA  a  qlMUtlOr  bf  tbanasleoa. 
called  Villagio  Novo, 

For  tho  antient  history  ef  tbia  iahlld.  dia  dissertation  of 
Meuniu^  whieh  cootaioa  moat  of  fba  wmatn  in  tba  < 


eel  writers  relating  to  Rhode*.  Mnl1ei')i  *  Dorianik*  and  a 

dissertation  in  Latin  on  the  Macedonian  period,  by  Paulsen, 
printed  at  Gottingen,  may  be  consulted.  For  tlie  modern 
history,  SCO  Vcrtot's  '  Chevaliers  de  St.  J^an,'  Coronelli, 
i '  Isula  de  Roda,'  and  other  authorities  which  may  be  found  in 
I  Meusel's  '  Bibliotheca  Hiitoriea.'  .\  \  ery  curious  wocfc,  by 
Gulielmiu  Caoufsin,  vtca^banceUor  of  the  Order,  nvea  « 
history  of  it*  aiege  in  N80,  with  wood-onta  of  the  baiboBr 
and  operations  w  tba  aiaga»  prialad  at  Dim,  by  Jaba 
Rezer,  U90. 

Other  views  of  Rhodes  may  be  seen  in  Dapper's  'History 
of  the  Arvbifielago.'  translated  into  French  from  the 
I  Flemish,  and  in  Lebrun's  'Travels.' 
j  RHODEZ,  or  RODEZ.a  city  of  FraiMa^  capital  of  the 
I  department  of  Aveyron,  SIS  milea  in  a  direet  line,  almoat 
I  due  south  of  Paris,  or  356  milea  by  the  road  through  Nevers, 
I  Moulins,  Clermont,  and  St.  Flour;  in  44"  20'  N.  lat,  and 
■2"  3:i'  E.  loufc'. 

This  town  IS  raontioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
(rfyrulowoy)  Segodunum,  as  capital  of  the  Ruteni  ('Povra- 
vet)  a  Celtic  people,  included  in  the  enlarged  province  of 
Atpliunia by  Aufi|uatos.  It  aubsequently  took  the  name  of 
Ruteni,  ftom  wbich  have  been  derived  both  the  modem 
name  of  the  town,  Rhodes,  and  that  of  the  county  of 
Rouergue,  of  which,  mtlie  middle  a^os,  it  -an:,  tlii  ^  n  -  -il. 
[RouKRaUF.]  Rhodez  hud  also  counts  o(  its  ovm,  whosj 
dominions  came  inio  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Anuagnac, 
and  were  not  finally  united  to  tlie  crown  until  the  aixesaion 
of  Henri  IV.,  who  had  inherited  them. 

The  town  aland*  on  a  considerable  enunanaa  on  lha 
northern  benk  of  tba  Aveyron,  2173  fbet  above  the  level  of 
tlie  sea,  and  nearly  500  feet  atn.  i'  tfn?  br  !  if  tlie  river.  It 
IS  surrounded  by  antient  walU,  mjvi  l  oiivuncJ  into  a  icr- 
rai'ed  walk  or  garden.  I'he  streets,  from  the  rapid  slo|te  I'f 
tha  hill  on  which  the  town  n  built,  are  steep;  they  ore  also 
narrow,  crooked,  dark,  and  dirty,  lined  with  ill-built  wooden 
houses  with  proiectitig  unper  atoriaa,  wbieb  are  howawc 
being  gndnally  displaced  by  other*  of  better  ardtiteetart. 
There  are  Ibuv  '  ^  sauares,  two  of  them  of  toienib!v 

regnlar  form.  Tne  cathedral  is  for  the  most  part  Gothic,  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  c  :  un  v.  1  it  ivulj  uu-  :i- 
oongruou*  addition*.  The  siae  of  tiie  nave,  the  b«>ldoe«*  af 
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tb«  vmlted  roof,  tba  ImmiI^  of  the  ituMd^diM  wiadown, 
wad  (be  height  of  the  bMl<towOT  (to  wbieS  tome  mitm 
•uign  an  elevation  of  above  2fi5  En{;liah  feet)  render  it  a 
ttriking  e<litice.  The  ufTice  of  the  prefect  i»  a  modern  build- 
ing; the  other  chief  ;uj  :i.:i  buildmga  ate,  the  college bttiU by 
tbe  JetUits,  atid  the  seiainary  fur  the  pni.'»lli(io<]. 

The  populaiwnof  the  commune  of  Rhudez,  in  1826,  was 
7747  i  in  1831,  8249  (of  wbofO  7879  were  in  the  town) ;  and 
in  ISSC  9685.  The  inbsbitutB  nBnu&cture  woollen  yam, 
ooane  wooUen  doiha,  Mrgaa  and  other  wooUea  atufiii,  h«li, 
wax  and  other  candles,  and  playing-cards.  There  are  tan- 
yards  and  dye-houses.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  in  the  ma- 
nulactured  article»j,in  the  wool  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  grey  cloth  made  from  it,  and  in  cheese.  There  are 
four  yearly  fairs.  Silk- worms  are  reared,  and  mules  for 
the  Spanbh  market  bred  round  the  town. 

Rhodes  k  the  seat  of  a  biaboprie»  the  dU>eflae  of  which  eo^ 
wefaenda  the  departnent,  and  the  bUwp  of  wMeh  a  suf- 
fragtiM  of  the  archbishop  of  Alby  :  it  ha.s  si^vrml  inrl  om!  ;uid 
ftitcal  a;overnment  offices,  an  exchange,  a  cliambcr  of  ma- 
nufactures, an  agricultural  society,  a  departmental  nursery- 

f round,  and  a  public  stud,  an  hospital,  cabinets  of  natural 
iitory  and  of  natural  philosophy,  a  publie  library  of  15,000 
ralnmai,  e  deaf  and  dumb  aehooU  e  aehool  fitr  oatUoe  diair< 
iiHbs  theatre^  end  paUio  hatha. 

The  arrondissement  of  Rhodes  contains  183  communes: 
it  m  divided  into  eleven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace.    The  population,  m  1831,  wns  <H, 668. 

RHCDIUM.  a  metal  UiM^vered  by  the  late  Dc.  WoUas- 
ton,  and  named  from  rkodon  ip6iov,  a  rose),  on  account 
of  the  colour  uf  one  of  its  solutions.  This  metal  exists  in 
eombinatiun  with  platinum.  According  to  the  analysis 
of  Berzelius.  theereof  CohNnbw  contains  nearly  three  and  a 
half  percent.,  and  that  of  Stberh  only  ri5percent.  of  rho- 
dium. When  the  grrater  part  of  the  ]iiattnum  and  palla- 
dium bave#  been  separated  from  the  solution  of  tbe  native 
grains,  a  plate  of  iron  is  to  be  immersed  in  the  rc&idual  solu- 
tion, and  by  thts  tbe  rhodium,  with  small  quantities  of  pla- 
tinum, copper,  and  lead,  is  thrown  domi  fai  the  metallic 
•tale.  In  oider  to  lendier  the  rhodium  yace,  it  is  Jlrst 
digested  in  dihite  nitife  acid,  which  diaolves  tbe  oopper  and 
lead,  and  the  rhodium  and  platinum  are  then  to  be  dissolved 
in  nascent  chlorine  (aqua  r«gia»  mixed  with  some  common 
ull,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  lo  dryness.  By  this 
operatiuti  thero  are  obtained  the  double  chloride  of  platinum 
and  sodium,  and  rhodium  and  sodium.  The  former  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  latter  afterwards  in  water,  and 
a  plate  of  zinc  immersed  in  the  solution  precipitates  the  rbo- 
diuot  in  the  metallic  state.  The  meul  thus  procured  is  in 
the  state  of  a  bhek  powder,  and  requires  the  strongest  heat 
ef  a  wind-furnace  for  fusion. 

The  properties  of  rhodium  are,  that  it  is  white,  has  a  rao- 
lallic  lu.-.tre,  is  brittle,  extremely  hard,  and  its  specific  gravity 
IS  about  II.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  any  acid  or  by  nascent 
chlorine  (aoua  regie),  except  whmi  it  is  alloyed  by  other 
metals;  and  this  dieumsunre  aeoounts  for  its  bein^  dis- 
solved, vhen  allayed  with  platininn,  in  the  native  gtain*  of 
this  metal.   It  sttffMt  00  ehaogo  bjr  expoaUM  to  air,  mther 

dry  or  moist.  , 

' /XV.;'  'I  i?>^(;x/iu»n.— These  cannot  bo  made  to  com- 
bine by  direct  action,  and  it  is  probable  that  tbe  protoxide 
has  not  been  insulated.  When  finely-divided  rhodium, 
mixed  with  potash  and  a  little  nitre,  is  heated  to  redness  in 
a  silver  crucible,  the  metal  is  oxidissd,  and  becomes  of  a 
brsim  ookHir,  and  is  mixed  with  potash ;  tbe  mass  is  to  be 
washed  with  water,  and  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  which  hydrated  peroxide  of  rhodium  iS  Ml, of  SgtaMlish 
any  colour.   It  oonswts  of  abou  t — 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  oxygen  ,  IS 
OiM«quiva1tntofiliodiam  .      .  .48 

Equivalent    .        .  CJ 
When  this  peroxide  is  bested,  it  becomes  black,  aiul  is 
than  probably  eonverted  into  piotoiudeb  oompessdof— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .  .  .8 
One  equivalent  of  rhodium        ,       ,  62 

Equivslent  .       .  6'o 
Chlorine  and  RModhan  probably  unite  in  two  proportions, 
but  the  perchloride  only  baa  been  hitherto  obtained  in  a 
separate  state.   It  was  procured  by  Benelius  by  adding 
iiiMo-hydrofluoric  acid  to  a  soltttieBef  theshiarideof  petm 
P.C.,  No.  1227. 


aiam  and  diodinm,  as  long  as  the  double  flooride  of  potafc 
dam  and  siUdum  wss  generated,  after  which  the  dfterea 

liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  tbe  residue  rcdissolvcd 
in  water.  The  reiuaiiiiug  perchloride  tliu.s  obtained  has  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  when  heated  to  redness,  chlorine  is 
evolved  and  metallic  rhodium  obtained.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  is  a  fine  rose-ted  eolonr,  whenee  tbn  name  of 
tbe  metal  which  it  contains. 
It  is  a  sesquiobloridc.  composed  of~ 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  chlorine  .  54 
One  equivakotoc  rhodium  .  52 

Equivalent  .  .106 

This  salt  forms  double  compounds,  called  rliodio-chlorides, 
with  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  of  sodium;  they  consist 
of  one  equivalent  of  each. 

Sulphur  and  Rhodium  may  be  made  to  combine  by  heat- 
ing them  together,  the  metal  being  in  a  stete  of  minute 
divi»(on  ;  it  fuses  at  a  while  heat  without  decomposition,  has 
a  bluish-grey  colour,  a  metallic  lustre,  and  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  rhodium.  Sul- 
phuret  of  rbudiura  may  also  be  formed  by  beating  tbe 
amonio-chloride  of  tbe  metal  with  sulphur,  or  by  heating  its 
solution  with  sulphiuet  ofrataisium. 

AUof9  ^  JUodl^— When  combined  with  steel  to  the 
amount  of  only  two  per  cent.,  it  gives  the  steel  <^reLit  luird- 
ness  without  occasioning  it  to  crack  under  the  luuinier. 
Dr.  Wollastun  has  examined  several  of  its  alloys,  and,  on 
account  of  iu  bardo^,  he  suggested  its  employment  for  the 
nibs  of  metallic  pens ;  to  which  purpose  it  nas  been  applied 
successfully.   It  has  not  been  combined  with  mercury. 

Saltt  i)f  Rhodium. — 'Vao  salts  of  tbe  peroxide  only  have 
been  formed.  Their  general  properties  are  but  little  known. 

Nitratt  qf  Bhodiwn  is  obtained  by  diasolviDg  the  per- 
oxide in  the  add:  it  ia  of  a  daep  nd  oolour,  and  nnetjntta]- 

lisable. 

Suif)/tate  of  Rhodium  is  procured,  as  ala'adv  mentioned, 
by  acting  upon  the  sulpburet  with  niiric  acid.  The  solution 
is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  does  not  yield  crystals.  When 
the  caustio  alkalis  are  added  t«i  tbe  solution  uf  this  salt,  a 
precipitate  of  the  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of  a  greenish -yellow 
colour  is  obtained  after  some  time;  the  alkaline  larbouales 
produce  no  efiect,  nor  doe--  sulphurous  avid,  nor  tlie  fi-rro- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  throws  down 
sulpburet  of  rhodium ;  but  tlie  hydro!$ulphale»  of  ammonia 
ana  potash  produce  no  immediate  precipitate. 
RHODOCRINl'TES.  [Encrinitks,  vol.  ix^  p.  393.] 
RHODODENDRON,  a  genus  of  evertcreen  shrubs,  very 
common  in  gardens,  is  one  which  differs  from  Asalea 
[Azalsa]  principally  in  the  stamens  being  lU  instead  of  5, 
in  the  corolla  being  campanulate.  not  tubular,  and  m  tliu 
foliage  being  hard  and  evergreen.  Tho  species  are  neatly 
relateil  to  each  other,  and  occur  both  in  the  new  and  old 
worlds.  Of  tbe  numerous  varieties  to  be  soea  everywhere 
in  flower  in  this  country,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
the  greater  part  bekiqgto  R.  pontieum,  a  species  found 
wild  on  the  coasts  of  the  Blaek  sen  ftom  the  range  of  Cau» 
casus  fhioui^h  Armenia  and  Georgia  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Persia,  or  to  R.  catawbiense,  an  .Ymerican  species,  or  to 
h'.  ri  Is  l  elween  the.sc.  R.  pontic i:m  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  be  the  plant  which  rendered  the  honey  of  Asia 
Minor  poisonous:  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
eflect  is  really  produced  by  Asalea  pontica.  In  the  warmsr 
parts  of  Indut  there  oociin  the  tree  Rhododendron,  widi 
crimson  or  white  or  pink  flowers,  one  of  tbe  most  beau- 
tiful of  idl  trees,  too  tender  to  bear  the  open  air  in  England, 
but  a  noble  object  in  a  conservatory  :  there  are  also  some 
mountain  specie*  on  the  Himalaya^  one  of  which,  R.  cam- 
panulatum,  IS  strikingly  handsome,  and  quite  hardy.  By 
means  of  crossing;  the  crimson  tree  Rhododendron  with  some 
of  tbe  hardy  species,  a  race  of  hybiKb  lias  arisen,  which  are 
much  cultivated  as  hardy  graenhou&e  planU.  and  in  Ireland 
and  some  of  the  milder  pwto  of  England  they  will  endure 
tbr  ti|:r'i  nir  '.l  it'i  nit  protection.  They  arc  perhaps  mure 
beauUiui  any  of  their  jiarents.    The  most  eurious  of 

these  hybrids  is  a  yellow  one  recently  obtained  bv  Mr.  Smith, 
a  nurseryman  ami  Lundun,  by  crossing  a  Rhododendron 
with  tbe  yellow  Chinese  Aialea ;  this  is  perhaps  one  of  tha 
finest  artiScial  productions  yet  obteined  by  florists  Tha 
Alpine  Rhnkdsndrans,  hirsntnm  and  fctrngi  nenm,  with 
small  campanulate  crimson  flowers,  are  handsome  dwarf 
shrubs  in  elevated  situations,  but  Ibey  uislike  the  low 
maunda  near  Londoo.   Tha  leaves  of  S.  chryssnthuiL  • 
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^pecie«  with  yellow  flowen  from  Siberia,  hare  »  gw«t  rrpn 
Uitiuii  as  a  iijfmedy  for  chronto  rbeumati^iu  ;  iu>  t^fecis  utta 
those  of  a  powerful  narcotic. 

KU0D0MAJ>4NUS.  LA  URKNTIUS,  wasborn  iu  1646. 
•t  BuHMMrft.  OO  Um  estates  jl  the  couDts  ui'  Siolberg.  His 
psraniB  w«M  po«r«  and  u  tb*  buv  early  dispUyn  great 
laI«Dli«  eount  BiotbM;;  nvnt  him  at  bia  own  «xp«fne  to  the 
g:>'mm?';uiu  h1  ItTt'ld.  Greek  literature,  which  ^v">>,  iln  r.  re- 
viving la  Gcnuauy,  had  moat  attrsctionH  tur  lutu,  ami  be 
iiiadti  it  bis  principal  stuily  at  the  university  ot  Ro-iuck. 
After  the  cuuipletioii  ut  ins  studieii.  he  held  teveral  otiiooaas 
teacher,  but  was  afterwardn  invited  to  thu  prufesaorship  of 
Ghfeek  litotAlure  in  ttMuainnityof  Jena,  and  aubMquentlT 
«>  Ibat  of  htiitory  at  Wittembarg.  wlmre  ha  diad  on  tlia  8tb 
of  January,  161^6. 

Rliudumannuti  is  saul  to  !i,ive  bwii  extroraely  ugly, but 
his  leariiiii'4  and  urnuiblL-  qiialitn-s  suon  efTact^l  the  unfa- 
vouraliit)  liupri^Asiuu  crt'uivd  by  his  apj^earancu.  His  greuieiit 
meriu constat  in  bis  efforta  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  Greek  poetry, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  attaio  tbia  object  by  making  Greek 
vanes  himself,  in  which  ba  ii  aaki  to  have  been  very  suo- 
eaaafiiL  We  sliU  poaeeM  a  nuaber  of  works  by  Rhodo- 
nannoa,  in  Greek  vetw  with  Latin  translations,  vix. : '  Vita 
Luthcri.  Gra'ci)  caruiiiie  <lc^rr  |>ia  et  Latino  rfd<lita,'  Urscl.  I 
1579;  '  Di'scrijiiio  hisU»rta>  eociesjiB,  &p.,  Gra-co  canuuio 
cum  ver-ione  l^aiina,  e  reK>one  textus  Giieci,'  Frankfurt. 
liHl;  *Poesi»  Christiana,  id  est,  PaUestina,  aau  Hihtori» 
Sacrn,  Gneco- Latins,  libri  ix.,'  Marpurg.  1 589  ;  'Theolo^n 
^Christiana Tyroemia»  aarniiia  batoiao  Onwe-Latino,  libri 
V.,'  Lipsie,  1597.  &e.  RhodoBUHiout  alae  made  aotne  Latin 
trauitlatiuna  of  Greek  authora,  a»  of  Diodoru<t  Siriilii<i,  wliieh 
is  printed  in  the  e<lition  of  H.  Stepheiis  (16iM);  of  the 
'  Poftiiotnoiit-.a  '  of  yuiiitus  C,ilul)cr;  he  alao  made  a  trana- 
latiou  of  extracts  liutu  '  Photu  Uibliotheca*  and  Diodorus 
Siculua,  under  the  title  of '  Metnnonia  HistoriadeRepublica 
Haradaaaaium  ei  Rebiu  Ponucia  Bo1ok«>'  Uelmaudti,  liUl, 
and  raprinted  at  Geneva  in  1593.  Rhodofaamiui  adfied 
the  followtn^j  ctillcctiitn  of  Gi cek  pocrns : — •  Anonymi  Pocta) 
Grmci :  Ai  y.inuutUM,  Tlu'havca,  Trou-:i,  Ilias  parva. 
Anon.  Nariuiio  de  Bullo  Tn'jano  o  Constantini  Mana»8is 
Annul. ,'  ice,  Li|}&.,  Ubb.  Uts  life  ha«  b^eo  wnlteu  in 
Laiui,  bv  Ch  H.  Lang.  Luboek,  1741. 

RIIODQPU Y'SA.   [PmrtooBADA,  voi.  Xfiii.  p.  18B.1 

RHOEMETALCES.  LThrack.I 

RHOMB,  RHOMBUS,  RHOMBOIO.  Th,  terms 
have  been  used  in  various  signiAcations  by  iliOciuiii  writers, 
and  ihk!  bccoml  and  iliird  havr  been  soinetiine^i  di.^liii- 
gui»liiid  fruiu  each  oilwi-  tn  meaning.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  do  more  than  state,  that  wbao  eilhor  of  them  is  now  used, 
it  ai^flet  an  eqoUaieral  obtiqiia  pantiMograin.  Tbe  i«tin 
diotaoaariag  daflne  rbomboidm  to  ha  a  pafalMogram,  and 
rfaonbus  an  equilateral  iwralletof^am. 

RHOMBOl'DES  (Conchology),  Ue  Blainville's  name 
for  a  <;en us  described  as  bearing;  a  recutublance  to  Htfnomjn 
in  Us  shell,  but  as  differing  in  the  soft  parts.  Mytilufi 
n<ir'  v//-«t.  Gmi  l. ;  Hypng€Pa  barbata.  Poli. 

RHOMBUS  ((joncholo^yi.  Do  Montforff  Bame  fur  a 
gaiiva  of  CsnaVt  af  which  Conut  noctumtm  may  bo  iagarded 
a*  the  Mpoi.  [Cowua.  vol.  vii..  p.  46d.l 

RHOMBV8  ItAOnilUa.  [Pi.Btnumac«m&} 

RH6NB,Rifer.  [Fkawcb.] 

RHOXK,  a  (lepai  iiuLMit  of  France,  the  smallest  except 
tbu  (U€iru(»olila(i  dcpui'iiiunt  of  Seine,  bounded  on  tlie 
north  by  the  deparlroeiU  <j(  .Sauae  et  Loire,  on  Uie  caat  by 
that  of  Aio,  oo  the  aoutb-eail  by  that  of  la^  and  od  tbe 
•Btttb  and  weat  by  that  of  Loire.  Iia  fam  appiwdaMlea  to 
an  oval,  having  its  greateat  length  from  noi-lh  to  soviil),  from 
the  neif^hbourhood  of  Aigue  Perse  in  the  Cbarolais  niuun- 
laiiu  lo  t'ondrieu  on  tin-  RhAnc.  iiO  miles;  and  ii.s  gri-ale*; 
bu  adth  al  right  angles  to  the  length,  from  ucij^hbour- 
houd  of  Lyon  to  near  Panissi^re  in  the  department  of  Loire, 
26  fflika.  Its  area  is  only  I08U  iiquare  mileit  being  hm 
than  half  the  average  area  of  the  Fren^  depaitmenta*  and 
ahoui  aqual  to  tbe  area  uf  the  Bnghsh  county  of  Durham. 
Tbe  popoTatkm,  in  tStC.  was  416,575;  in  1831,  it  was 
4.')4.i'29;  and  in  I83G.  4b2.024,  h  in  j;  tin  iniiruaini  ill  llii 
laiii  five  yeais  of  47,61i  j,  or  nearly  1 1  jicr  cent.,  and  giving 
more  iliaii  44t<  inbabitnntM  to  a  -rjuaru  iiiikv  in  amount  of 
population  tt  excet  <ls  ihe  averaee  of  the  depart aeate  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  4  to  3 ;  ana  ui  daoiitf  of  pnpalaliiiii.  in 
ipMforiion  of  nearly  3  to  1 ;  in  amoant  of  pcMmlation  it 
'  lovery  Soghab  ooiutty  exoepc  Yarhahiiab  Middtaaca, 


Lancashire,  Devonshire,  and  Surrey;  and  in  Hrn«itv  of 
population,  every  one  except  Muldlc'k'X,  J.ancasliau,  and 
Surrey.    Lyon  is  the  chief  town     |  Lyon.] 

The  western  side  of  the  d«part(uciu  i«  mountainous;  tbe 
Lyonais,  Beaujolais,  and  Cbarolais  heights,  whasb  form  tbe 
proloiagatioii  oortbvaid  of  tbe  C4v«aii«b  extend  tbrongh  it 
on  this  aide  from  nuth  to  north.    Prom  a  point  in  the 

north  of  the  department  n'lr  tdr-townof  Beaujeu,  these 
hcight-s  jiond  off  two  oti sets  oiiu  i  tbe  Micuiinais  hei(;htBi 
to  (he  north  iiorth-east,  whirh  m  ■  Ki  pur  ur  1  from  the  prin- 
cipal range  by  the  valley  of  the  (irdne,  a  feeder  of  tbe  8adne; 
and  another  to  the  south -«uuth-eaal,  which  are  separated 
flrom  the  prinaipal  nnue  by  tbe  valley  of  the  Aaoq;ni^  mmh 
ther  fceder  of  tlio  Sodoa.  In  ibe  aomh  of  tha  dapartmat 
another  ofhet  branches  off  from  the  main  range,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  tbe  Brevanna,  and  extends 
north-eaiit  to  ili  I  iiks  of  tbe  Saone,  north  of  Lyon;  its 
exiremiiy  is  known  as  Mont  d'Ur.  a  name  which  is  aonM* 
timek  given  to  the  wholo  branch.  The  extremity  of  another 
branch  running  to  the  nortb-eaat  and  •epatmlM  froM  tbe 
main  range  by  the  valley  of  tba  Gior.  josl  otaoda  iBla  the 
southern  part  of  the  department.  Some  of  tbe  peaks  are 
of  considerable  height;  the  mountain  of  Tarare  is  on  the 
nortli  skIo  about  '2600  feet,  in  the  centre  nuaily  3000  feet, 
uml  on  the  south  nearly  45Dti  faet.  The  MSconnai*  li«Lt;ht» 
have  in  M>nie  places  an  elevation  of  abovo  ;JOtiu  feet.  I  hu 
phneipa)  pass  over  tiiese  mountains  ia  that  of  Tarare,  where 
the  road  from  Paris  by  Moulina  ID  Lyon  croh^es  tbe  ridge. 
Soothward  of  tbia  are  tbe  passes  tbreugb  wbiob  ran  ua 
roads  ftom  Lyon  to  Fenrs  and  to  Bt  Btienne;  northanud  of 

it  the  only  l  a^s  in  tlio  de{>arltnenl  is  tlial  throuyb  which  run* 
the  road  from  Beaujeu  to  (Jharlieu.  The  road  from  Lyon 
aluni;  the  western  bank  of  the  Rhftne  runs  in  several  plaiw 
through  a  narrow  imKS  between  the  lower  yet  mpul  aiopee  of 
the  mountains  ana  the  river. 

Tlio  prawipal  mass  of  the  vomilaina  ia  aaonoiodof  gi»- 
nitie  or  other  primary  roeka.  In  tbe  vattey  of  tlto  Oier  are 
found  the  lower  aocondory  formation-. ;  while  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  la  occupied,  in  tbe  north,  by  the  secondary  for- 
mations, and  ittUMaoMh  by  the  attpaf-ewttanowa  or  taitiMy 
formations. 

The  mineral  waaltlinf  tbe  department,  though  of  vanana 
inds^ts  net  of  anygiaaivaloe.  There  waa  only  one  esal- 


mina  worked  in  1M4  fooa  had  been  given  up) ;  it  produesd 

7577  ton*  of  coal,  valued  at  nssi/. ;  the  ((uantity  of  c\s.i\ 
produced  in  the  department  m  \W.M  wa*  74'>3  tons,  'riiiet 
mines  produtvd  lead  in  1^36,  but  the  quaniiiy  was  only  6 
toos,  valued  at  9b^. :  two  produced  a  small  uuautiiy  of 
copper.  Tbt  oai^r-mines  are  at  St.  Bel  near  Arbresle  on 
the  Arevannab  and  at  Cbeasy  on  tbe  Axergue :  they  wsi* 
worked  bjr  the  Rotaana.  Rook  crystal,  porphyry,  grsnitsv 
flne  marble  of  various  colours,  sandstone,  gypauro,  puttera' 
and  tuUors'  eartli.  manganese,,  and  excellent  freestooe  are 
f mi  l  Some  particlea  of  gold  are  brought  d•J^vll  by'i.< 
Rhone.  Thtfie  are  M>mecbalybeat«  waters  at  Charbonatere^ 
near  Lyon,  but  not  of  much  importance. 

The  principal  range  of  the  nKHinuios  which  wa  have  de- 
scribed separatee  the  basin  of  tbe  RbOne  from  that  of  Aa 
Loire;  tbe  eastern  slope  being  in  the  former,  ih«  western 
in  the  latter.  As  the  ridge  is  not  for  within  the  weatem 
boundary,  alino.it  all  the  department  \f,  included  in  the 
l>asin  of  the  Rhone,  only  a  sm.ill  part  of  :1ie  western  side 
being  in  thai  of  the  Loire.  The  Saone  touches  the  eastern 
boundary  of  tbe  departiBeat,  about  lu  miles  below  Mieon: 
this  nver  or  thn  Rhwa  fbima  tba  mstern  boundary  M  On* 
drieu  atUaOMl  to  the  sooihant  MBttanity  of  tba  dapBCiMrt, 
exeept  jnst  hi  the  neif  bbottrhood  of  Lyon,  wbaiw  the  d^ 
l)ar(infnt  exieiuls  iicross  Hi  as  to  coraiirchcnd  a  portion  of 
tlie  taslern  hank  uf  both  rneis.  I'ue  nllluenis  i.f  iht-  S.o'»ne 
:ire,  the  rih'me,  lif  v.hi'  li  only  t!ie  source  and  just  the  u[ipcr 
part  uf  the  couise  are  in  this  ciep<ii  um-ul,  iheAi  di^te,  and 
the  Azergue.  Thu  Axergue  receives  the  united  streams  of 
the  Bcevenna  or  Bcevaitne  and  lU  feeder  tbe  Xaidtne.  Tbe 
Ibeders  of  the  RbOne  are  the  Ixeron,  the  6aron,  and  the 

Gicr,  of  which  last  only  the  lower  part  helansrs  to  ti.c  .If 

firtment.  Of  tiic  fL-e<Krs  of  the  Loire,  the  Surnin,  ibc 
rauibouzt  M  L«ii^e.  ami  tile  Coire  ha^-e  their  sources  in 
this  department.  Nuneol  tlie>v!  iivur^  art:  oavigablu  except 
the  Saone  and  tbe  Rh6ne. 

The  only  oanal  is  thai  of  Gtvnn,  whiab  aMaoda  atoM  the 
valley  of  tbe  Giar  fam  Rivn  4a  Oiar  ta  Oieonk  Ihi 
length  uf  water 
nents  as  folio vsi— 
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TImm  m  lit  MiwiNnMit  n&h,  haMag  m  „ 
hagHh  CI  JnwuT,  lMir>  of  14C  milM.  vis.  Ill  nilM  in 

repair,  12  railo«  out  of  repair,  and  23  unfinishad.  The 
principal  roatL  are  those  frum  Pans  to  Lyon.  The  road  h^ 
AuMi  re  and  Chftloni  <witii  wliicli  (in-  rmd  by  Dtjiiti  unit(?») 
e]ilt;rm  Uie  demrtliMBl  on  lbs  north  side,  and  fulluws  the 
Tallty  of  the  Bedne  mrouKfa  ViUerrsQche  and  Anse.  The 
road  by  Moulioe  eaten  tbe  depftrtment  on  the  west  eide, 
waA  niM  bf  Tumre  mA  Arbime.    From  Lyon  two 


ran,  one  across  the  Alps  to  Chainberi  and  Turin;  tbe  other 
■lonK  the  T«lley  of  the  RhAne  (by  the  east  or  left  bank)  to 
Avignon,  (ind  thence  to  Aix,  Marseille,  Toulon,  ane!  Genoa; 
but  only  a  very  small  portion  of  these  two  roj<ls  is  in  ihe 
di^partmeot.  Roads  also  lead  frum  Lyou  by  Grezieux, 
ixeron,  and  Rivnire  to  Fours  in  the  departmeDt  of  LoinL 
and  thence  to  CU'rmont-Ferrand ;  by  St  Oenis-LKVil  mm 
Biunaii  to  Rive  de  Gier  and  St.  Btienne.  in  tbe  dep«rtiii«Dt 
of  Loire ;  and  aloni;  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne,  brtnohinf  off 
from  the  St.  Etienne  rt>ad  at  nricnai*.  and  passiiiy;  ibruu^b 
Millery,  Givors,  and  Coiuirifu  to  Lu  I'ont  Si.  Ksprit.  ISiuies, 
and  Montpeliier.  The  depat  traental  roads  bad  an  aggregate 
length  af  itiU  miles,  vii.  loj  in  rupair,  18  out  uf  repair,  and 
46  unflDiahed.  The  bye  ruadii  and  paths  had  an  aggregate 
kuth  of  tban  IMIO  nuk*.  Tbsf*  i»  »  niUoad  from  Ljwb 
to  St.  Etietine,  and  one  Aom  St.  Btienno  to  tho  RbOne  at 
Oiv.irs.  a  branch  (we  presume)  of  the  other. 

The  cUniate  is  liealthy,  but  the  temperaturu  js  various, 
owmg  to  the  varying;  t'luvalion  of  tliu  siiiTiico.    Tins  ui- 

atwlity  is  unravourable  to  cuiiivatioD  upon  a  lnrg;u  i>cale. 
Miurfacu  may  bo  estimated  in  mvndi  JUilllben>  ui  /  UO.UOO 
mam;  of  which  about  a6M99  taws  w  moM  than  bal&ow 
under  the  plough.  The  banks  of  the  SaAno  an  renark- 

ably  fertJc,  and  much  wliea'  pr.,^«'r  ihei'C.  The  grain 
harvest  i-a  ubuiidant,  but,  from  iim  Jcnsily  of  ilie  popuUition, 
4llo(^ethor  lIl^utIiL'lO!U  to  supply  dm  wants  of  tbe  inhabitants. 
Pulse,  colza,  madder,  millet,  saiiron,  tlax,  and  Itetiip  are  also 
cultivated.  The  meadows  comprehend  90,0U0  acres;  the 
baatiia  and  open  paatuiei.  about  30.000.  Naithar  bonoa 
nor  OKOB  ai*  nuniaraaa.  or  of  a  good  breed ;  the  nnmbar  of 
eows  IB  very  great,  approacbinf;  60,it(JO.  Sbeep  are  nume. 
rous.  Asses  are  bulb  tmnierou*  and  i;ood;  and  on  Mont 
1  Or  a  number  of  goats  are  fed.  from  whose  milk  l;  ■  1  <  hccse 
tb  made.  The  vinoyardH  occupy  above  76,000  acres ;  some  uf 
the  Anest  vines  in  France  are  pruduoed  here,  especially  the 
Ute  Ratio.  Romandche,  8te.  Foy.  and  Coodrieiut.  Tbe 
fciita  both  of  northern  and  aouihern  France  are  ifrowtt.  ox- 
•apt  the  orange  and  the  olive ;  and  the  ohesnuts  are  sent  to 
Pkria  and  aold  under  the  name  of  Lyon  cbesnuts.  The 
mouniainai  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  woo<l ;  ?tl  nt 
Pilat  ill  partimilar  is  covered  with  fine  firs:  the  wotidlauda 
occupy  atx>ut  b6,OuO  acfea. 

The  waters  furnish  a  good  supply  of  fl«b.  The  pike,  tbe 
oal  (some  of  great  siao),  tha  barbel,  exeallailt  Itottt  and 
IMO^  ud  other  fish,  are  taken  in  the  streams ;  and  tbe 
riiad,  the  lamprey,  and  the  stiirf^eon  ascend  tl»e  Rhdne. 
Th^  crl  pi'iiis  .)f  tlie  Saone  are  e.xcellent. 
Ihe  department  is  divided  into  two  arrondissements,  as 
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U0I.  laaa. 
202.370  330,044 
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1090  2*  253  434.429  482,0'24 
In  t!if  :i[  I  im'.  s-..  [lu  lit  of  Lyon  arc  —  Lyon  ;  bl. 
(Tt'nis-L*%al ;  Miiinr),  population  IjUO  for  tho  to*i»,  iiii 
fur  iliu  wliole  commune;  Givors,  population  4385  for  tho 
town,  or  4884  for  the  wboie  comniucei  Ste.  Coiumbe;  and 
Undriau.  or  CaadriwS»  popvlatUNI  2290  for  the  town.  3864 
Ibr  tbe  wJkole  eonmuiM^  ate  all  on  or  omr  the  Rbdna.  8u 
AndM  is  mar  the  Oier,  Riverie  and  Morncnt  between  the 
G^cr  i.nd  ;he  Garon,  Brij{nai\  on  ib«  Garon,  Izeron  on  the 
Ut'r.jn,  Gre7.i<;ux  i.n  llio  road  from  Lyou  to  Clermont,  Ar- 
brtsle  near  the  jiiuriitm  of  iho  Tardine  and  tho  Bnjvonne, 
St.  JLauroat  and  St.  Bel  near  tho  Brevenae,  Montrotier 
r «( tW  ]h«««MM»  Bud  GlwMwy  «r 


and  Nounlle  on  tfao  SoOne;  all  theie ara  ia tho  baafai  of 

the  RhAne,  east  tt  the  Lyonaia  mountains.   On  the  west 

Mr?i'  nf  ! bo  ridge,  in  tbe  basin  of  tin-  I>nnv,  an-'  Si  Srn]:l:o. 
riaa  du<i  Rivoire.  St.  Genis- Laval  u  anand^omv  Imletowu, 
with  a 'place,' or  square,  planted  with  trees.  The  towns* 
men  nianufucture  paper- banging»,  paper-stainers'  colours, 
printtts'  ink,  vtnting  ink.  buttons,  carpets,  banners,  and 
paintinp  lor  cburcbM.  CooaideraUe  Inde  taoarrted  on  in 
whMb  or  vhieh  «o«e  Tory  food  Is  grown  in  tbe  oe%hbour< 
hood.  There  are  five  cattle-fairs  in  the  year.  Con>i(loiable 
trade  in  wino  is  also  carried  on  at  Millery.  Givors-,  i>tand- 
n  i!  the  junction  (  f  liir  raniil  of  Givors  with  iIil-  RhOne, 
and  at  the  terminus  of  the  ruiiruad  from  St.  Etienne,  is  a 
busy  town,  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  district.  Tho  townsmen 
nannfacture  window-glass,  glass  boiilea.  and  drinking* 
glanaes,  and  dye  silk.  There  are  three  yearly  fbitafar  naila. 
glass, and  cattle.  AtCondheu,  orCondrieux,  the  townsmen 
carry  ua  manufactures  of  silk  and  leather,  dyo  &ilk,  and 
refine  salt:  iin  y  <  arry  on  trade  in  cum,  and  in  the  much 
esteemed  u  hiie  wines  of  the  aeighbuurhoud.  There  is  a 
good  weekly  cattle-market,  and  there  are  six  yearly  fairs. 
A  eonaiderable  number  of  tbe  inbabitanta  are  boatmen  on 
the  Rhftno,  and  many  boau  u*  httUt  her*.  At  Mornant 
roarse  woollen  olotb  and  hata  ««  nanufiictured ;  there  are 
four  yearly  fiiira.  Brignais  has  tbe  rains  of  an  aqueduct, 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  t  onslruction,  and  severaJ  hand* 
:»uaiu  country- huu&e^  bclun^'in^'  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lyon. 
Soma  trade  in  cai tie  is  earned  on,  and  a  good  deal  of  wine 
is  grown  round  the  town.  Near  Izeron,  sometimes  written 
YiMon,  dot  finnita  ia  ftimd.  An  aotient  Gothic  castle  of 
piotiiriaqiM  and  impoiiiig  appearance  distinguiabaa  Ar* 
ocealo.  The  town  itself  is  modem,  having  been  rebnilt  after 
a  dfstruclivo  inundalion  in  Some  coUons  are  luanu- 

fac'tured  at  St.  l^iiroiit,  and  ilu!re  are  copper- luines  at  St. 
Bel,  but  so  unprofitable  that  il  has  beon  proposed  to  give  up 
working  them.  At  Neuville,  distingutsiied  as  NeuvtUe 
I'ArchevAque.  cotton-yarn  is  spun,  silk  tbroVQ, 
blcaebed,  and  paper  and  staoa^lMdnado.  tbgnwi 
yearly  fkira. 

In  llie  arrondissetnent  of  Villefranche  are  —  Villefranche, 
populauoii  in  1831,0460;  in  1836,  7633;  BoUeville :  and 
Aiise  ;  all  near  the  Sadno  :  Chamelet,  Yoiii'.^l,  Bois  d' Yoin^t, 
Chessy,  Chfltilion.  and  Cbuuy,  ou  or  near  the  Azergue ; 
Tarare,  popalation  59V0  for  the  town,  6833  for  tlie  whole 
commune;  Beaujeao, population  1680  for  tbe  town,  or  1696 
for  tbe  cooiaune^  on  the  Ardiire ;  and  JuUie,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  tbe  department :  all  the&e  are  in  the 
basin  of  the  RhOiie.  West  of  the  Lyonai.s  and  Beaujolais 
mountains,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire  are  ilu  i  w  nsof  Am- 
idepius,  population  48/3,  and  Thav.  on  feidera  of  the 
Trambuusu;  and  Aigueperse  near  the  northern  frontier. 
Vilietranche  was  founded,  neat  tbe  end  of  the  eleventh 
ceutury.  by  Humbert.  Sire  da  Beaujau.  Tbe  town  eoMiata 
of  one  very  wide  and  handaoma street,  extending  for  above  a 
mile  along  the  read  fVom  Parts  to  Lyon,  and  of  some 
Hmallor  8tret■t^  branching  from  it.  The  houses  are  well- 
biult.  The  iiihabitanlt  nianufarture  cotton  yam,  cotton 
good*,  and  leather.  There  un-  thieo  yearly  fairs,  and  a  con* 
siderabW  weekly  market  for  c.t'tUv  r-hiclly  for  the  supply  of 
I^on,  hemp,  Hax.  cotton  yarn,  aud  i  j-Am  and  hempen  cloth. 
Considenblo  trade  ii  oartied  on  io  bides  and  wine.  Tbate 
are  some  subordinate  gotemmant  offices,  j udiclal  and  fiscal ; 
I  iiigh  i»clu)oI,  and  hospitals.  Thero  were  formerly  lead- 
iiiinuH  near  the  town,  whieh  were  worked  by  the  Romans. 
Belleviilf.  distinguished  as  Belkn ille sur Sadne,  has  a  roanu* 
fuciure  of  muslins  and  other  cottons,  alio  of  linens:  trade 
is  rarritii  oil  ai  wine.  The  town  lies  Just  out  of  the  road 
from  Paris  by  Mtcon  to  Lfon.  Ansa  la  agrasably  tttnated 
in  one  of  the  rieheat  plains  in  Prance,  nt  the  Ibot  of  a  bill 
ooversd  with  vineyards.  LinetiMearhnr:'  s  carried  on  at 
Chamelet.  Yoin^jt  haa  the  ruins  of  an  atilient  costle,  the 
ohapid  of  which  now  l-iac*  as  a  ptirish  church.  Clioifay 
has  important  copper-iumos,  and  works  for  smelting  and 
rolling  the  eappai'.  Tarare,  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  XanMk  ofar  which  the  road  from  Paris  hj  Moulins 
to  Lron  las  been  earned  with  vreat  labour,  i«  a  tolmbljr 
weU*built  and  very  busy  town,  li  is  tbe  poiitre  of  a  mnnu- 
Iketure  of  musUn  and  embroidery,  wbu  h  employs  5U,U00 
wtii\in(  I  scattered  over  the  neighbouring  country:  it 
has  print-worlss,  bleacb-grounds,  tan-yards  and  potteries: 
there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  neighbouring  moun- 
tain oontcins  lead-ore^  but  the  nines  have  been  gtveo  up; 
mvbb  it  MMikd.    Thn  torn  liaa  at  tiasas  auftusd 
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considerably  from  tbc  swellint;  of  the  little  river  Tar  Vtn  , 
OD  which  itstiinds.  B4«ujeu,  the  antient  capital  ot  Hcaujo- 
Mil,  it  a  neat  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  mounUin  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  the  old  matk  of  the  Sim  d«  Beaujeu.  There 
■ra  cooperage*.  papetMnUh,  and  tan-jrirda.  A  considerable 
tnwle  i»  carried  on  in  grain,  wines,  and  iron,  cod  ui  tbeeofe' 
tons  and  linens  roanufiictured  in  the  district  round.  It  hat 
six  yearly  fails.  At  Amplcpius  and  Thiiy  linens  and  cot- 
tons are  manufsctured  ;  u»d  at  Cours,  a  larpe  village  near 
Tbisy.  a  mixed  fabric  of  cotton  and  flax  is  woven.  There 
SM  ttvalva  hint  Thiijr,  which  is  the  mart  for  the  sur- 
rounding ooontcy. 

The  department  constitute^  with  tb««4i*Ml^^^*F*'*0^' 
of  Loire,  the  archiepinebpal  dioeoM  of  end  Vienne; 
it  is  in  ilu- jurHfiiction  of  the  Cour  Royalc  of  Lyon,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Acad6mie  Univursitaire  of  that  city.  It  is 
in  the  nineteenth  military  division,  ihc  hfad-quartcrs  of 
which  are  at  Lyon.  It  tends  five  members  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  In  reapeet  ofedueation  it  is  above  the  vieta^ 
of  France ;  of  the  young  HMn  enroUed  in  the  mihtai;  census 
of  1 8-28-29, 45  in  every  1 00  eeuld  read  and  write ;  tlM  nvera^ 
of  the  departments  being  under  40. 

The  district  now  included  in  the  departmentwaaanliently 
partof  tliL-  ternlory  of  the  Se';f\isiani  ['i:aiyo'ri<ivni  and  I^yo- 
mowM,  Straboi,  a  people  dependent  on  the  Aedut,  and  per- 
hm  of  the  Insubre«Cl»<«cvj3(>oi,  Strab.).  who  appear  to  have 
heen  either  dependenls  of  the  Aedui  or  »  pert  of  their 
nation.  It  is  potable  that  the  tank  of  the  8a6ne  above 
Anse  belonged  to  the  Ambarri,  also  dependenle  of  the 
Aedui;  the  ncighbourhoi>d  of  Beaujeu  appears  to  have 
bet^ti  ooniprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui  (AWouoi 
and  'fUoixn,  Strabo;  'Awowim.  Plol.)  theujssehcs ;  and  the 
henkof  the  RhOne  south  of  Givors  belonged  to  the  Allo- 
bn«et('AXX4a|p«rK.  Smbo;  'AAXoiSptnric.  Ptol.).  Th«se 
net&ne  ell  tatonged  to  the  greet  Celtic  stock.  This  part  of 
Gaul  wns  the  seal  of  oonteet  in  Cntac*e  war  with  the 
Helveiii.  in  the  first  year  of  his  command  fn  Gm\.  The 
Rhone  and  the  Safine  were  known  lo  the  antients  bv  the 
names  of  Rhodaniu  i'Po(avi,s,  Strabo)  and  Arar  i  A(tap, 
Strabo). 

In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  this  territory  was  included 
in  the  province  of  Lugdunensth,  afterwards  of  Lugdunensis 
Prima ;  except  tiw  poction  whuh  heiotMod  to  the  AUo- 
broges,  which  wet  indnded  in  NarbmeniM,  the  *prov{noia 
nostra' of  CcDsar,  and  upon  the  subdivision  of  that  province, 
in  Viennenai*.  A  few  towns.  Roman  or  Celtic,  were  in- 
cluded in  Its  limit.*.  Lugdunum  ( Aoi'7<'ui'Vfji ,  ^-luho  and 
Ptolemy),  now  Lyun.  the  moat  important,  is  noticed  else- 
where. "YLyon  ]  The  Mediolanum  of  the  Peutinger  or  Theo- 
doiiMi  Table  k  Axed  bj  D'Anville  at  Idtift,  a  trillage  near 
tiie  western  boundary  of  the  depertDMat,  between  Lyon 
and  Feiirs;  the  Assa  r>r  Am  Paulini  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  may  be  fixed  at  Anse  ;  and  theLunna  of  the  same 
authority  was  somewhere  upon  or  near  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  department,  between  Lyou  and  MScon. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  it  passed  into  the 
haadt  of  the  Borgundians  and  Franttt.  In  the  middle 
agee  it  eonetituted  part  of  the  counties  or  provinces  of 
Lyonais  in  the  south,  and  Beainolait  in  the  north,  lo  called 
from  their  chief  towns  Lyon  and  Beaujeu ;  and  Doth  tub- 
divisions  of  tbf  province,  lo  which,  in  a  more  extended  8ell^e, 
the  name  of  Lyonais  was  ^iven.  [Bkaujolms  :  Lyonais.] 
When  France  Wiu*  first  divided  into  tleiiartmeiits  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  A.11. 1 79U,  this  department,  with  the  adjacent 
one  of  Loire,  formed  OM  dqiaMBieilt  under  the  name  of 
Ahdoo  et  Loiie.  The  lepaiitiaD  wni  aftarwardt  made  by 
Ae  National  Convention. 

RTIUB.\RB.  [RHHirM.] 

RHUMB  or  RUMB.  Vitalis  (L^'r.  Maih.)  eaii«  tias  a 
Portu^ue.se  word,  and  no  doubt  it  might  have  been  intro- 
duced mto  navigation  by  the  Portuguese,  but  we  suspect  it 
to  be  the  Latin  *  rhombus' :  ho  says  it  signifled  Ofigiiully 
the  meridian,  or  tbepdneipel  meridian  of  a  iBi|^t  parhapa 
it  came  to  signify  tbit  flom  eoeh  neridian  taing  oaoalljr 
oi  namcnled  by  a  distinctive  rhombus,  such  as  isadded  to  the 
north  direction  on  a  romjiaiw-card.  However  this  inay  be,  a 
rumb  cer  tainly  caiue  to  niciin  any  vertical  circle,  meridian  or 
AOt,  and  heiic«  any  point  of  the  compos* ;  so  that,  iti  modern 
l^unteology.  a  rumb  is  one  of  the  thirty-two  principal  com- 
pass directions,  and  to  sail  on  any  rumb  is  to  tail  eontinually 
on  one  eouree.  Hence  a  rumb'-lino  is  a  line  drawn  in  the 
sphere,  such  as  would  be  described  by  a  moving  point  which 
alwajrs  keeps  one  cotuae ;  it  it  therefore  the  tpinl  described , 


1 1 1  M  srcator's  Pnnwfioir.  and  ii  tbik  wUoli  ja  dwealM 

the  loxodromio  spiral. 

The  mathomaticul  properties  of  the  mml  -lir.e  may  be 
easily  deduced.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  earth,  X,  and  /, 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  A„  and  X,  and  1%  tboae  of  A^ 
X  and  /  being  tiioee  of  any  inienned»te  point  F:  and 
let  e  ta  the  lengdi  of  A,P.  If  ^n  we  mereaie  «  bjr  the 
infinitely  small  are  rfr,  ii-.rrrrismg  X  and  /  at  the  aame  time 
by  f/X  and  dl.  we  liavu  iiie  differential  triangle  PQR,  in 
wi  ll  li  l'Q=(U,  PR=r(A,  RQ=r«tf.cos  X.  «h  Ic  the  ansi'.e 
RPQ,  which  IS  the  same  throughout  the  curve,  may  be 
called  p.  We  have  then  d!«  .  cos  ^  =rdX,  or  9  .  cos  p  = 
r  (X<-X|>  intepattng  from  Aj  to  P.  Again,  d» .  liB  psntf 
cos  X,  eo  that  the  two  eqintione  ghw 

-^^  =  <«ootp,   or  logcot  f  4 -^^=/cotp+C; 

the  logarithm  being  Napvrian,  and  tlio  angles  being  mm- 
siiiieda«iiiAiiaLS,voLii.,p.S3.  If  Lta  the  length  of  the 


are  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  eauator,  and  if  we  now 
use  degrees,  and  extend  tb*  pvaeaaing  intsgntian  ftmn 
A'  to  A«  we  bave~ 

€0l(4*WX,)  -<'.-'.>L«>*l»S 

an  equation  from  which  p  can  ta  fbtind  for  any  two  plaeei^ 
that  It,  the  angle  which  uie  coane  in  tailiiis  from  one  place 
to  the  other  makes vrith  the  meridian.  Andinstead  of  r  :  L 

may  be  put  its  value  57*29578.  The  distance  from  one 
place  to  the  other  on  the  rumb-line  sailed  over  may  be  found 
from  «  cos  p=rr  (X,— X,).  which,  when  X,  and  X,  are  meO' 
sured  in  degrees,  becomes  t  cos  p  =  (X,— X,)  L,  nogtaoting 
the  unall  eonection  for  the  earth's  eateoatrieinr. 

The  first  of  tbew  prf>oe8«ea  ean  ta  done  Of  Mereatnr^i 
chart,  the  princip'i  >  f  which,  mathematically  described 
(with  which  the  popular  description  ei^nn  in  Mi-rcator's 
Projkction  agrees),  is  as  follows  :  — l>et  equal  arcs  t  t  I  1  1 
gttude  remain  equal  throughout  the  map,  but  as  increments 
of  latitude  are  to  their  corresponding  inereroenta  of  longi 
tude  at  1  to  the  eoeinea  of  tta  latitudes,  let  the  diflbrentnl 
triangle  PQR  ta  slnilor  in  the ohart  to  ttat  on  the  sphere, 
which  gives  ad\  :  co«  X,  for  the  representation  of  <fX  on  the 
chart,  provided  a  reprcsiont  the  lene^th  of  the  degree  of  lon- 
gitude liii  til*'  flinit      H  fMc,'     r.i:  ' -l.^^  —     1  IS  the  lenj^th 

of  X  do^rees  of  latitude  measured  from  theeouatur;  and  a 
table  of  valoM  of  oot  (4a^-iX}lB  osUed  a  table  of  tnsriMiv 
naipaHt. 

In  aoeb  a  diart  all  nraih-ltnea  are  projected  into  straight 
lines;  but  equal  parts  on  any  such  straight  line  do  not 
represent  eaual  diittancm  on  >the  earth:  and  the  distance 
sailed  must  be  fouiid  h\  ioT]u\u%  in torawof  ttaexiMna 
latitudes  and  the  angle  of  the  course. 

RHUS  (Sumach,  in  Greek  i&ovc),  the  name  of  a  gentu 
of  planta.  One  of  the  species.  R.  cotinut,  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  Pliny,  who  refers  to  its  dyeing  piopeities, 
and  its  place  of  growth,  tta  Apennines,  under  tta  namw  of 
Cotinus.  (Plin.,  Hm/. /V<rf.,  xvi.  18.)  Tbit  genus  boa  aa 
extensive  geographical  range,  from  the  south  of  Europe  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  also  found  in  Asia  and  North 
and  South  America.  It  bei:iri^.'ii  t  i  the  i.aiuml  oMler 
AnacardiaceiB,  and  to  the  trita  Sumachinea}.  Most  of  the 
species  are  poisonous,  but  thsjf  «•  much  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental ahnibs,  eapeeially  on  aeeonnt  of  the  beautifal  led 
colour  of  their  leates  in  autnmn.  Many  of  them  we  nsed 
also  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing  and  ir-.niing;  as  an  ostrinpent 
principle,  to  which  11  frequently  aiided  an  acid,  is  common 
to  the  whole  genus. 

The  genus  has  the  following  characters: — Flowers 
bisexu^,  or  poly(pmous  ;  oalvx  small,  persistent,  five-par- 
tite; petals  wn,  inserted  under  the  nrnrgin  of  the  disk, 
imbrieate  in  ssstifation;  stamens  five,  hynogynooa;  evanr 
one-celled,  sessile;  frnit,  a  dry  drupe;  seras  solitary,  exal- 
buminous ;  radicle  opposite  the  hUum,  and  tant  downwards 
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along  the  edee  of  the  cotyledons.  Leaves  alterntfebiimple, 

or  compound ;  panicles  axillary  or  terminal. 

De  Candolle  enumerates  about  ninety  species,  to  which 
other  writers  have  made  additions,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  man)  of  the  new  species  are  merely  varieties. 
We  sbdl  here  enuaiantv  onlf  a  £bw  of  thoie  wbieb  have 
intenart  on  aoeonat  of  being  eultifat«l»  or  tlwir  vm  in 
aedieiiie  and  the  arta. 

ltAu$  eotmut,  Ytam  Sumach,  or  Wild  Olive.  Flowon 
hcrtuuphrodite,  arranged  in  loose  panicles  of  a  gr  eenish 
yellow  colour;  leaves  simple,  entire.  Tliis  is  a  vitv  orna- 
mental shrub,  and  is  one  of  the  European  species,  growing 
wild  in  vunotis  districts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  made 
ttse  of.  like  miiny  other  of  the  species,  for  tanning,  in  Italy, 
md  ia  otUed  Scotino.  Xb«  wood  m  uaed  by  the  nodara 
Greeks  fbr  dyeing  wool,  wlrieh  ii  nidi  to  be  of  a  beautffbl 
rich  yellow.  It  is  freauently  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
btauty.  It  requires  a  ary  loam,  and  is  best  pro|iiiyated  by 
pfgi^ing  duwn  the  branches  flat  to  the  ground  and  strewing 
earth  ov«r  them,  by  whiah  means  the  young  shoots,  wliua 
they  grow  up.  may  be  removed  in  the  following  autumn. 

Juw*  teMtna.  Fever  RhiHL  or  Stag'i-Hom  Sumach. 
Iieafea  w4tn  eight  to  ten  pair  of  leallete  and  an  odd  one, 
lancoola'f,  nc-jniinatc,  serrated,  pilose  beneath.  Thrn>  arc 
two  foniii  o^  lias  plant :  the  one,  arboretcem,  in  iLc  iurm  of 
a  tree,  from  ten  to  twenty-flve  feet  in  height  ;  the  other, 
fnUeicens,  shrubby,  and  only  from  two  to  leu  feet  high. 
The  young  shoots  are  covered  with  down,  which,  with  their 
oomawhat  crooked  and  atunted  branches,  give  tbem  the 
appeaianee  of  voung  atagt'  homa ;  hence  their  name.  The 
flowers  are  in  aense  spikes,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  tho 
pistilliferuus  ones  developing  themselves  into  woolly  drupes, 
which  are  very  conspicuous  when  ripe.  It  is  found  in  every 
part  of  North  Amonca,  and  its  dark  red  leaves  add  much 
to  the  beauties  of  an  Ameiican  autumn.  The  fruit  of  this 
plant  >•  exoeediofly  lour.  and  on  this  account  it  ii  fteqnently 
called  vinegar  fmrnttVoA  is  even  uaed  in  loaie  fNUia  as  a 
substitute  for  vinegar. 

Rhus  glabra  (Sroooth>1eave<l  Sumach). — Leaf  like  the  last, 
but  broader  and  glabrous.  Branches  also  glabrous.  Fruit 
red,  covtjied  with  silky  hairs.  Three  forms  of  ii  are  distin- 
guished by  De  Candolle:  hemiapftrodita,  with  hermaphro- 
dite greenish  flowers;  J/otoa,with  dioecious  green  flowers; 
and  eocdnea,  with  diuiciouated  flowers.  This  last  form  is 
the  RkMt  ettgatu  of  the  nurseries  and  gardens.  This  spe- 
cies, ss  well  as  another  named  S.  viridifolia,  is  considered 
by  some  botanists  as  only  a  variety  of  R.  ttfihina.  Like 
th6  last.  tbi»  species  is  abundant  in  North  America,  over- 
running sometiines  a  whole  dl^^tru't,  and  forming  a  trouble- 
some weed,  lu  fruit  is  vciy  sour,  but  may  be  eaten  with 
impunity.    Bees  are  very  fond  of  the  blossoms. 

iUiis  vmrmetftra  (Varniah>bearing  Sumach,  or  Japan 
Yamidi'tree).— Leaf  with  9-6  pairs  of  leaflets,  tH  ovate, 
long,  acuminate,  entire,  glabrous  above,  velvety  beneath.  It 
is  a  native  of  Japan  and  Nepaul.  Its  leaves  are  very  large  | 
and  beautiful,  rendering  it  one  uf  the  handsomest  of  shrubs.  ! 
According  to  Thunberg,  this  is  the  plant  which  yields  the 
celebrated  Japan  varnish.  The  varnish  is  obtained  from 
those  braiushes  of  the  plant  which  are  about  two  or  three 
years  old,  by  eattinginto  them,  when  it  ooset  oat.  It  is  at 
first  white,  and  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  but  it  pets  black 
in  colour  and  much  thicker  after  a  little  e.\posure.  It  is 
exceedingly  transparent,  and  when  used  a  dark  surface  of 
finely  powdered  charcoal  or  other  substance  is  placed  under- 
R«itb  it.  It  is  very  hard,  cracking  and  fl}iug  like  ^lass. 
^le  Japanese  use  this  varnish  very  extensively,  applying  it 
to  their  doop-posts,  whidows,  hoosdiold  ftmntnie^  and  in 
fiiet  to  everything  made  of  wood. 

Rhus  vtnenata  (Poison  Sumach,  or  Swamp  Sumach). 
Leaf  6-7  pair  of  leaflets,  almost  glabrous,  entire,  lanceolale- 
acuratnate,  reticulated  beneath.  Fruit  white.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  also 
in  swampy  districts  in  Japan.  This  plant  is  exceedingly 
poisonous,  so  virulent  that  it  is  said  to  allaet  some  person's 
DV  nsiely  smelling  it.  A  te«cii  wiU  sematimsa  produce 
violent  tnflamnatlon.  It  fs  a  beanUfnl  •hrab,«iid  well 

worthy  of  cultivation,  but  great  care  shoold  he  taken  tO  pre- 
vent lis  betnc;  carelessly  liaiulled. 

Rhiu  eoritiria  (Hide  oT  Elm-leaved  Sumach).  Leaf  5-7 
pairsof  ▼iUousleatlet.'^,  ell  i  pt  u  al,  bluntly  and  coarsely  toothed, 
petioles  naked.  Flowers_iit  large  loose  panicles  of  a  whitish- 


and  it  is  said  that  all  the  leather  made  in  TnrV.py  is  (armed 
vrith  the  bark  uf  ihm  species  uf  Rhus.  The  fruit  u  acid  and 
astringent,  and  the  seMS  an  oftaa  need  aa  tonioi  fbr  aK> 
citing  the  appetite. 

Rnut  copalUna  (Gum-Oonal  or  Mastieh-leaved  Rhus). — 
Leaf  glabrous  above,  shgbtly  pikso  beneata,  6-7  pans  of 
leaflets  and  an  odd  one,  lanoeolate  and  entire.  Petido 
winged  and  jointed.  Root  CMping.  Flowers  yellowish- 
neen,  dioecious.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America  from  New 
Jersey  to  Carolina.  It  attains  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet 
The  leaves  of  this  or  a  similar  plant  are  staled  (Don,  Gard. 
Diet.)  to  be  used  for  smnkinif  instead  of  tobacco  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  It  is  supposed  toyield 
the  gum«oopBl  of  coBmaree,  ftom  which  o(i]Ml<varaish  is 


Dropea  villous.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  thesouth  of 
It  is  estaosiicly  need  itar  the 


purpose  of  tanning. 


JZHklti  raHeant  (Roottt^  Foiaon-Oak,  or  Sumach).— Leaf 
one  pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one,  odd  one  pctiolatcd, 
glabrous,  entire.  A  native  of  America  from  Canada  to 
Georgia.  Its  climbing  habit,  combiin  d  with  the  beautiful 
red  c  ilmif  of  the  Ic.nf  during  the  dechnii  of  the  year,  xeoden 
it  Ola  o:  ilie  most  picturesque  of  American  plants.  It  Ao* 
queiuly  abounds  in  the  forests,  whaie  it  may  be  seen  cover- 
ing the  tons  of  the  highest  trees.  It  cISmM  up  walls  and 
rocks,  and  runs  upon  the  ground  with  equal  facility,  thus 
covoring  ever>-thing  withing  tho  reach  of  its  sterns.  De 
Candonodistini^ui>>hes  three  varieties:  vulgaris,  with  a  stem 
climbing  by  means  of  roots ;  volubilis,  climbing  without 
roots ;  and  microcarpa,  with  fruit  much  smaller  than  the 
other  two.  Like  tho  followioe  species,  it  emits  a  juioe 
whiofa  Indelibly  stains  linen.  It  is  equally  potsonous  with 
R.venenata.  A  detailed  account  of  the  effects  if  tlij  poiMn 
of  the  genus  Rhus  maybe  seen  in  Professor  Kalia':, '  Tiivtls 
in  North  Americ  a.' 

Rhus  toxicodendron  (Common  Poison-Tree,  or  Poison- 
OakX — of  one  pair  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one,  with  a 
petiole^  inciso-aagulate.  pubescent.  Floweis  greenish.  It 
IB  Ibnnd  in  woods,  fields,  and  fences,  in  common  with  the 
last-named  species,  in  North  America,  where  they  arc  both 
known  by  the  same  name.  Many  botanists  coiiMder  the 
two  only  varieties  of  the  same  plant.  This  species  is  the 
type  of  thu  geuus  Toxicodendron  of  Tournefort.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1G>>U,  and  first  grown  in  the 
bishop  of  London's  garden  at  Fulham.  This  species  is  that 
w  htch  is  most  ftequently  nied  in  medicine. 

The  less  common  species  of  this  genus  cultivated  in 
Britain  are  R.  pumila  (Dwarf  Sumach),  R.  viridijtora 
(GrtH'ti- flowered  Sumach),  R.  penlaphyUa  (Fivc-loaved 
Sumach),  R.  suctvfolent  (Sweet-sconttnl  Sumadi),  and  R. 
aromatica  (Aromatic  Sumach).  There  are  also  a  great 
number  grown  in  hoihoused.  many  of  which  may  probably 
bear  exposure  to  the  open  air. 

RHUS  TOXICODENDRON  (Trailing  Poison-Oak.  or 
Swamp-Sumach),  a  north-American  shrub,  possessed  of 
peculiar  properties.  The  leaves,  which  arc  trifoliate,  thin, 
shining  when  fresh,  of  a  dark-green  colour,  are  the  only 
parts  officinal  in  itus  country.  But  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  flowers  a>ntain  a  milky  juice  which  blackens  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  majr  be  used  as  an  indelihla  Ink  when 
applied  to  cotton  or  knen.  Besides  this  very  acrid  milk, 
the  plant,  when  not  expceed  to  the  sun's  rays,  by  growing  in 
the  shade,  or  during  the  night,  exhfiles  a  hydrocarburetted 
gas,  which  acts  very  potently  on  per&ons  of  a  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility, wlien  exposed  to  it  In  two  or  three  days  after 
touching  or  being  very  near  the  plant,  the  skin  inflames 
and  swells,  being  attended  with  intense  burning  pain.  If 
the  face  bo  affected,  the  aye-lids  are  so  tumefied  as  to  oloee 
up  the  eyes ;  and  the  whiwe  head  swelled  and  eoTered 
with  little  blisters  containing  serum.  Occasionally  the 
whole  body  is  enormously  swollen  and  covered  with  similar 
vesicles.  When  the  inflammation  and  swelling  have  sub- 
sided, the  skin  de»quamalo;i,  and  an  intolerable  itching  is 
felt  for  several  days  afterwards.  These  symptoms  closely 
resemble  erysipelas,  and  are  moderated  by  treatment  suited 
to  that  complaint.  Professor  Barlow  states  that  the  best 
application  is  a  WMik  aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  All  persons  however  should  avoid  touching  any 
sumach  which  nas  milky  j  uice. 

The  leav^,  or  an  extract  uf  tho  inspissated  juice  of  this 
plant,  have  been  recommended  in  seveial  diseases,  ]);irri(ju- 
larly  herpes,  paralysis,  and  consumptiun.  It  is  little  used 
in  this  country,  but  it  appcari>  entitled  to  some  confidenea 
in  local  paralfos,  such  as  that  of  the  jaw.  It  must  be  jgtvan 
with  eantiav,  at  leqp  dosea  act  Uka  mrooiieo-acrid  poiioBi, 
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The  bark  of  Hhnn  Erlabrum  it  said  to  ftliailb  a  most 
•(Tectiial  means  uf  chucking  salivation. 

RHYME.  Johnson's  derives  t!us  word  from  the  Greek 
rkytftmut {pv&itif).  Othore  derive  it  tVcm  ihe  SwediBh  anci 
Danish  n'm,  the  Dutch  rym,  and  the  G«miaii  r^m  All  the 
prinoi|NiI  European  nations  use  the  same  word  to  signity  the 
tame  thing.  Thus,  the  French  have  rime.  tbettdiBtis  rima, 
and  the  Spaniards  rima.  The  Greek  and  Roman  poeis  did  not 
use  rhyme,  and  the  word  rh)  thmut  *as  applied  by  both,  in 
its  puciical  nu'iining.  to  the  metrical  ttrraiitjemfin  <>("  s\lla- 
blea,  autl  not  to  the  correipontii'tu-e  of  souiid  m  their  termi- 
nations. Rh\me  was  not  used  either  by  the  Celiic  or  hy 
thoearlj'  Scandinavian  nations.  Thus  the  Irish  and  Erse 
poeou  OD  whieh  Macphvr^on  founded  his'Pwmsof  Ossian  ' 
•M  vilbout  rbynes.  at  is  alao  th*  SeandiDavian  poem  of  ibe 
'Lodbroltar  Qatda*  (Lodbnie't  D«ath-Song).  Rhyne.  as 
nn  nfi  'nn|.anirnont  of  ver>e,  cannot  be  traced  farther  back 
among  Kuropeiiii  uatiuus  liinn  tu  ih«  rymoiir*  of  Normandy, 
the  troubadourt  of  Provence,  the  mtnwfingrry  -if  Civrmciny, 
and  the  monks,  who.  after  the  (M  uf  ih<:  Ruuiaii  emptre, 
added  rhyming  terminations  to  thu  Latin  metres  which  were 
obanted  or  sung  in  the  church  service.  Rhyme  was  early 
employed  by  the  Italian  poeu.  The  *  Divioa  Coroinetlia' 
of  Dante,  theotdaitof  iIm:  i^reatltaliait  poems,  is  in  alter- 
nate rhymes.  The  early  Spanish  ballads  goraetimas  have 
rhymes,  sometimes  "n\\  assonances  [Assonanck].  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  oil  Spanish  romance  of'  The  Cid,'  are 
without  either  rhyme  or  assonance.  The  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  is  without  rhyme,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
tin  later.  Ail  the  old  English  poetry  has  rhuiies.  w  liich 
art  rude  and  imperfeet,  like  the  wrsiAcation.  but  tbejr  ai« 
oiniously  an  adjunct  to  tha  verie  which  pouMnotbe  mnilted. 

Perfect  rhymes  arise  from  the  identity  of  >o\ind  with 
wliirh  different  words  ternunate — the  identil\,  not  the  suni- 
larity.  In  monosylUihles,  or  woids  which  have  tiie  ticcuiit  on 
the  last  syllable,  to  oon»tuuie  a  perkct  rhyme  it  is  ncecssai^ 
tbal  tlw  sound  of  the  last  accented  vowel  and  of  any 
taiusrs  vhioh  may  faUaw  it  should  be  exactly  tb«  saina  at 
AoM  of  tba  word  wjtb  which  it  rhymas.  The  sounds  which 
precede  the  last  .iccenled  vowel  must  bo  different  in  the  two 
words.  The  spelling  is  of  no  con!>equoncc ;  the  rhyme  is  in 
the  sounds,  nut  in  the  conventional  signs  hy  wliM-h  liie 
sounds  are  espreyscd.  Thus  no  rhymes  tuto,  but  nut  io  do, 
which  rhymes  to  too  or  two;  s^eat  rhymes  to  hate,  but  not 
to  heat,  which  rhymes  to  fleet;  and  so  on.  If  the  soundiiof 
the  last  vowels  or  of  any  of  the  following  consonants  diflbr 
in  any  degree,  however  small,  the  rinrme  it  so  fw  iiDperlbct{ 
thus,  love  and  move  form  an  imperfect  rhyme,  the  Mond  of 
then  in  love  being  not  only  snorter  than  that  of  the  o  in 
move,  hut  to  a  certain  extent  dilferent.  These  inoni>"5yl- 
lable  ur  lust  s>yU.ibie  rhymes  are  called  male  rhymes. 

Another  class  of  rhymes  is  formed  fiom  words  in  which 
the  accent  is  on  the  lost  syllable  but  one.  In  this  chii<s  ii 
is  lequiiile  that  the  aouods  of  the  i«t  vowel  io  the  last  svl- 
labVa  hat  one  and  of  ell  the  Miowtng  lettert  should  be4be 
same  as  tho-^e  witli  «!iu  li  they  rhyme  Th\:>  desiring  and 
retpiring,  detcendid  ar.d  extendnl.  are  jicifcct  rhymes  of 
this  class.    These  are  called  fcni  lie  rhymes. 

The  principle  of  rhyming,  oneo  undersitood,  the  anplica- 
tion  is  easy  in  all  cases.  Thus,  if  the  accent  is  un  tlie  last 
lyUabla  but  two,  tbe  sound  of  the  lost  vowel  of  the  last 
•rllable  hot  two,  and  of  all  the  following  letters,  mtut  be 
tJje  same.  Thus,  semihle  and  eTiensibte  are  perfect  rhymes 
of  this  clasis ;  but  dUtolute  and  resoluie  arc  impcifucl  rliy  mes, 
the  vowels  in  the  bst  syllable  but  two  of  botk  wotdsmraig 
dtfTerent  sounds. 

The  same  principle  of  rhyming  applies  to  all  the  modern 
languages  as  well  as  to  the  Eng'i^li.  Imperfect  rhymes 
•re  more  or  less  freely  used  in  all  of  them  accordui^j  to 
eircumslances.  The  English  and  German  languages,  whiuh 
abound  in  consonants,  and  have  for  the  most  part  conso- 
nant terminations,  are  niuro  di Tk  ieir.  in  rhymes  than  the 
Italian  and  Spanish,  wlii:-h  ub^iunJ  m  Yt^woli?,  and  have 
for  the  most  narl  vowel  lerniinations. 

Tile  EnglikD  u»e  blank  verse  as  well  as  rhyme  in  the  ton- 
aylliiblc  measure,  but  they  have  not  bocn  bueecssful  in  the 
omission  of  rbynein  any  other  ofthcir  forms  of  verse.  There 
have  indeed  been  a  few  attempts  m  lyric  incasurus,  of  which 
CollinVs  •  Ode  to  Evciiiii '  .11 1  Suuthey's  r  •iiia:ilic  JKiem 
of  'Thalaba,*  may  be  taken  as  f.ivaurab'io  spi;cuucUb.  Tho 
Cenuatis  have  been  inure  successful  in  their  unrhymed 
lyrics.  The  ilaltans  and  Spaniards  bare  lyric  measures 
of  aO  hinds,  both  with  and  witbont  rhjaas.  The  French 


have  been  quite  nnwawiiftd  in  tbair  atte«pls  to  laUm 
duce  blanh  veno  in  any  of  their  measaree. 

RHYNCHiBA.  [Scolopacid.-k.I 
RHYNCHA8P18.    [DtJCKS,  voh  ix.,  p.  178.] 
RHYTHM.  [OR.^nmv.] 

RHYTHM  {'PvOftot,  mea*ur'',  jn-fyporlim),  in  Music,  is 
Time:  flrsi,  in  a  limiie*!  sense. as  m  the  relative  pvopOftiooa 
of  ootee  in  a  single  bar ;  an«l.  secondly,  in  a  main  gemial 
sense,  as  in  tbe  relative  proportion  of  a  nunber  of  bare  in 

am  ;.'iven  portion  of  a  conip<wiimn,  as  in  either  half  of  a 
minuet  ur  uf  a  march.  Rh)lliui  is  the  most  important  con- 
stiinent  of  music;  witliout  it  inarticulate  sounds  are  unpro- 
ductive of  any  musical  effect.  [Music,  p>  2U.  rol.  2  ]  In 
melody,  that  ii,  a  succession  of  measured  sounds,  notes  are 
the  component  parts  of  a  bar.  and  ban  are  the  component 
parts  of  a  strain,  or  musical  period,  or  phrase.  The  due  raative 
pro;virtinn  of  all  these  is  abMilutely  necessary  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  grxjd  musical  composiuun ;  without  it,  says  one 
who  seem-<  to  h  tvc  poaseassd a moot  disctiminatiiig tad  n- 
fliied  taste  in  the  art, — 

'  Ilijw  tour  mr^i  BBiic  i« 
Wh«a  time  U  broke,  uid  do  ptoportiou  '"^^ 


a. 

Musical  Rhythm,  in  its  limited  sense,  divides  a  bar  into 

C,  4,  8,  &c.  or  3,  f»,  1*2,  kc.  equal  parts;  the  former  is 
hinari/  measure,  the  latter  Irrnary.  In  its  liiurt!  ^'encral 
sense  it  Uivuks  a  strain,  a  phruae,  ur  hy  whatever  name  tho 
subdivisions  of  u  c^ln|JlL>^itlon  may  bo  designated,  into  equal 
portions  uf  2  or  4,  &c.  or  3,  6,  &&  bars,  or  measures ;  and 
sumo  writers  have  admitted  a  ihythmus  of  tive  hars.  An 

I  intimate  acquaintanee  with  the  nature  of  rhythm,  wbetber 
I  mnsidered  in  its  relation  to  musie  or  pretry,  is  essential 
to  the  accomplished  coniiii)->er  ;  without  a  full  knowledge 
of  this  he  IS  perplexeii  hy  douhJs.  and. guilty  of  errors 
whicli  have  too  olieii  hr  .Uijht  reproaches  on  the  art,  when 
they  ought  to  have  tallcn  uti  the  pscudo- artist.    Our  limits 
I  however  will  not  allow  us  to  extend  this  article;  and  we 
i  refer  the  reader,  particularly  the  professional  one.  to  a 
I  learned  and  able  disquisition  on  rhytlim  in  Ruraev't  'HiiL,* 
vol.  I.,  p  71  ;  to  Callcott's  '  Musical  Grammar,'  where  much 
practical  iiiforiuuUini  from  Riepel  and  other  German  writers 
IS  to  bo  fauiid;  to  Kollman  on  'Harmony     and  more  espe- 
.  cially  to  Reicha's  'Trait£  de   M^lodto,'  irecuad  edition, 
Paris,  1 832,  a  very  luminous  work,  the  production  of  a 
highly-informed,  deep  thinking,  and  truly  acientitic  musi- 
eian.   [Phrask;  Tiuk.] 

RIASAN,  ur  RJASAN  (sometimes  written  RS*an\  is 
an  extensive  government  of  European  Russia,  which  derives 
it*  iiattie  fium  thw  very  antieiU  town  of  R.asan,  which  iti- 
deed  has  long  since  fallen  into  rums,  but  ihv  name  hia 
been  transferred  to  tho  town  of  I'eieslawl.  It  is  situated 
between  63"  and  56*  40'  N.  laU,  and  between  38°  18'  and 
41°  E.  lung.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Wladimb, 
on  the  east  and  soutb-east  by  Tambow,  on  tlia  soaib-wnsi 
by  Tula,  and  on  (be  T>orlb<west  by  Moskwa.  The  area  is 
nearly  16,00u  &i|  :  ki I'e-.  according  to  Reymann's  map, 
«li;ch  is  followed  hy  liasscl,  Siein,  Cannabich,  and  Sehu- 
heri  ;  hut  Ilorsc.helinann  and  Ki>p|jeii  make  it  only  14,650 
square  miles.  The  populaliuQ^n  laJa,  was  1,241,000.  It 
is  divided  alio  twelve  circles.  Tbe  country  is  truvoned  bj 
many  small  bills  and  eminettMSk  and  tbe  banks  uftha  tivan 
are  high.  No  large  rivers  run  tbroueb  it,  bat  tbere  are 

many  sn)a!ler  ones.  The  surface  is  dners  fled  with  little 
fure^ts  and  yiuups  of  trccs.    It  Is  only  on  the  hunks  of  the 

D.  m,  the  Osotr,  and  tbe  Pronu  that  tlie  elevaiious  are  rocky; 
the  ulhur  eminences  consist  uf  btsdsuf  sloiie,  ciay,  itiarl.  and 
lime,  and  are  by  no  means  unfruitful.  The  soil  in  general  is  a 
pretty  thick  layer  of  fine  black  mould.  Tbe  wastes  are  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation,  but  they  are  moeb  negleoted.  The  prin- 
ciiiol  riven  are  the  Oka.  which  iiuwsfrom  tbe  government «l 
Moscow,  and  the  Don.  which  issues  from  lake  Iwanowskoe, 
on  tbe  Irontu  r,  hoih  of  which  rivers  receive  smaller  streams. 
The  greater  part  of  the  canal  is  in  this  Kuverunient, 
which  joins  the  BJiowo,  a  tributary  of  the  Proiia.  which 
flows  into  the  Oka,  and  tho  Lcrnoi,  which  flows  into  the  \Voro> 
nesh,  a  tributary  of  the  Dun,  thus  making  a  coinniiiiiiciUioil 
between  tbe  Wolga  and  ibe  Don  by  tbe  Oka  and  tbe  Wom- 
nesh.   But  this  canal  seems  to  be  of  little  use,  because  tlte 

obove  small  river--  are  not  navi^ahle  by  lioats  e\c<r;  l  iij 
spring,  when       water  u  h;yL.     Tncre  are  no  largo  lakes. 
In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  tht;  w  e  ither  it  winU^ and 
in  summer  hot.  Tbe  climate  u  beallbj-. 
Hie  aoil  i*  «n  the  vhole  my  tetilft  aqpeeiallf  Id  thn 
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MUtbera  part,  wbare  it  it  drier  than  in  the  north«rn,  whicli  f 
oontam*  soinu  niiirslu  s.     Rye,  whcut,  oaU.  barley,  millet. 
fl«jL,  atiU  U«iap  are  cuUivaiuiL    Thcte  is  not  only  tuffieiuiii 
0om  for  home  contumptiOD,  including  large  quaiuiiieti  ust<l 
IB  tb»  disliUsriflib  but  even  in  moderately  productive  years  [ 
m  <BBaidwmM>  surplu*  for  exportation.  lioriiculture  is  very  I 
Momli         pMmnt  has  his  kitchen-garden,  where  all  | 
Umitof  Rawm  eulinary  vegetables  are  grown,  especially  ; 
oabbagOT,  v\liich  in  nomo  seosoriH  weigh  fruiii  -ij  lu  -lu 
pounds.    Most  of  the  puiiiiuiils  grow  liDjjs,  which  aro  an  ar- 
ticle of  expurtatioii.    Apples  und  ihorrifs  are  the  fruits 
cbietly  culiivated.   There  is  suflicieat  wood  in  the  »uuibern  i 
parts,  and  abundance  in  tbeoordMnm  circles.  On  the  banks  I 
of  tba  limn  tban  an  meadows  covered  with  tba  moai  nu*  I 
tritiiNM  gniMi,  and  good  pasturage  in  Um»  IbrMla.    In  I 
Uie  plains  or  waste*  too  there  are  large  tracts  very  well 
suited  for  sheep-walk^.     The  breeding  of  cattle  miKht ; 
therefore  be  tiioru  extensively  carried  on  than  it  ix;  but  the 
farmers  let  llititr  pasture-land  to  the  caitle-deakr«  uf  the 
Ukraine.  A  fkrmer  has  generally  two  or  three  hordes,  three  ' 
or  four  cows,  and  fiva  lb  ten  Circassian  sheep.    Few  swine  i 
ara  hmt,  and  no  dcHnaMie  poultry  except  the  common  barn- 
door iowL    Bees  nre  very  generally  kept.    FUb  abouml  in  | 
tba  rivars.  and  great  quantities  ara  cxportad.  Than  w  littla 
game  of  any  kind,  hut  i!iu  Dumber  vi  quails  is  rvmarkable; ' 
many  thousand-*  are  killed   in  the  auturan,  are 
saltuii,  an<l  i^iM  ui  liiuall  hariel!<       all  partit  of  the  empire.  ' 
Tiie  minemis  are  iron-tiuiie,  ciay,  uiail,  ume.  a  iiitla  free-  i 
stone,  gypsum,  vitriol,  and  sulphur.  ' 

Tbara  ara  bw  nMaufaelaras  of  any  importance^  and  tboae  i 
diiatly  in  the  town*.  The  wuntry-peopie  spin  tbread  and  < 

Woriiled  varn,  ami  manufuctuic  cDarsu  linen  and  woollen  ; 
cloths,  leather  in  coM«idurablo  (juanliiies,  ivooden  ugricul-  i 
tural  and  domestic  implements  and  uteiiiids,  and  ba»t 
shoes.  The  brandy  distilleries  are  numerous,  ibe  ex- 
ports of  the  govomnieni  cansist  in  tba  surplus  of  its  natural 
produetions,  and  of  iu  maaulitotureik  nipeeially  leather. 
Almoat  all  tba  exports  go  to  Moaoow.  frost  whlcb  it  roeeif «s 
in  taturn  •nob  articlai  as  it  has  need  of,  axoapl  aall»  tvhich 
it  obtains  fW>m  the  banks  of  the  Wolga. 

The  iiihabiiant*  are  till  Russians,  except  u  sniall  number 
of  Mordnins.  '.vhu  livi-  in  a  (e\^  villntjes,  and  between  400U 
and  .OtM»(i  Tartar",  wiiu  livo  parilv  in  ilio  inwn  of  Kasimow,  ' 
and  partly  in  some  viiiogeH.  Tiie  arcbbibhup  of  Riosan  and  | 
flaraiok  U  at  the  bead  of  the  Oreek  clerio.  Ho  baa  fit 
Donuiariea  and  841  panttaai  nndar  btm.  Tbe  Mobanme- , 
dan  Tartara  have  tbair  imatns,  mosqoea,  and  teaeban. 

RiASAN.  the  enptial  of  tbe  government  (formerly  called  ' 
Are*Aiir/  Riaiatmhi),  m  54*  5S'  N.  lat.  and  39'  1!0'  E.  i 
long.,  is  situaied   on   the  river  Trubesch  la  braiaii  of! 
the  Oka)  ut  its  junction  with  tbe  Lebeda.  It  i»  a  »eil  built  ; 
town,  not  fortiOed,  but  only  surrounded  wiih  palisades.  I 
It  is  tbe  residence  of  the  military  governor  of  Riaaanand 
Tambow,  of  the  civil  governor  and  tfia  flovemn^M  aiitbori- 
tics,  the  see  of  tbe  archbishop,  and  nas  a  seminary  fur 
priests,  a  gymnasium,  20  churches,  and  manuiactoriaa  of 
woollen  cloth,  linen,  snileloth,  leather,  i;Ias>,  a nd  ilon«irafaa 
and  needles.  There  arc  ab(nit  'Jdiki  iniialuiaiit^. 

S,irai>k  ini  he  Oselr  lias  5l)LiO  iiihahilaiils,  s  ehurches, 
and  a  great  trade  in  cattle.  Kasimuw  on  the  Oka  and  thu 
Babinka.  has  lo.oou  inba^taat%  of  whom  bm  arellobam- 
BMdaoTartani  wboflanvon  amniicadaui  ivm, 

RIBALTA.  FRANCISCO,  waa  born  at  Caatethm  de  la 

Plana  in  the  kingdom  of  Vat-nria  in  Spain,  I  jjI.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  he  at  tir>t  rorrno<l  his  style  by  study- 
ing the  works  of  Juan  Batista  Juanex,  whose  works  adurn 
tnany  of  the  chnrches  at  Valencia,  and  some  of  hw  pictures 
appear  to  favitur  tliai  position.  But  be  subsequently 
visited  Italy,  wbeia  ita  resided  aooM  |aan»  and  tliere  seems 
to  have  aodnlfod  a  taata  for  theetyle  of  flMutiandel  Pionibo, 
of  many  arvbownietnreai  in  the  royal  cuUecUon  at  Madrid, 
ha  made  ooplM,  three  of  which  are  in  the  convent  of  the 
Carmelites  in  that  city.  Ii.  >:i  i  >criptii)n  on  one  of  thuse 
picture*  in  the  hospital  of  MuuUcrratte  at  Madrid,  lie  calls 
nllMolf  tlie  translaior  of  SebMtian : 


He  died  at  VahHu»  in  liSQi  agod  11*  Hli  kaMmoiteme 

at  Valencia. 

RIBALI'A,  .TUAN,  son  of  theabf'vc,  w  as  born  at  Valen- 
cia m  1597.  He  was  the  pupd  of  his  father,  and  in  his 
•if(hteenih  year  painted  a  picture  of  the  Cruc-iflxbn.  which 
IS  ftiU  nnmbeied  among  tba  maatar'p^aoat  of  tba  Spaoitb 


school.  He  would  probably  have  attained  the  higliect 
eminence  in  hi.s  art,  had  he  not  been  cut  off  in  the  fl&wer 
of  bu  age.  He  died  la  the  &ame  year  as  liis  father  (lG28),in 
the  31st  year  of  his  age. 

RIBAND,  or,  aooording  to  the  commoa  orthography, 
RIBBOMi  atenifiaa  a  long  narrow  wab  of  aillt  worn  for 
oraainant  and  tiM.  Ribbons  of  linan»  worsted,  gold,  or 
■ilvar  thread  were  fermerty  ineloded  in  the  term,  but  it  is 
iiuw  generally  confined  to  those  made  of  silk.  Johnuoii 
derives  the  woid  tn-in  the  French  nbande  m  ruban,  which 
Skinner,  in  hn  '  Eiym  Ling.  Angl.,'  imagines  to  be  formed 
from  the  Latin  particle  r«  and  (he  Saxon  bindot  btnde,  thus 
meaning  to  double  or  tie  back.  According  to  others,  it  is 
derived  flfom  rmott  le^  and  bmuU.  Alfonao  XL,  Unf  of 
Castile,  instituted  in  1333.  fbr  tbe  younirer  eons  of  noble 
houses,  the  order  of  the  BuiiJ,  winch  v  i  i  f  ,  /  ribbon 
worn  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  ihc  lu.i  urm  uf  ibe 
kni(ihl.  The  Word  IuukI  is  cotunii  ti  to  all  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages; wbeihur  aiiied  in  its  on|^in  to  theiuw  Latin  bandum 
(an  ensign),  the  Cambro  britannio  bannar  (a  standard),  or 
to  the  Saxon  bend  (anything  that  binds),  is  dispulad.  Rib- 
bon, in  German,  is  band;  Danish,  buand;  .Swedidi,  battd, 
Dutch,  tint :  Russian,  ktUa  ;  fiDanisb,  otnia ;  Portuguese./^ 
a  $ela,  ffom  the  Latin  vitta  :  Italian.  </«/  ntutro,  fyttucda, 

Wrhsier  niaintairis  tbat  'ribbon  '  itas  no  eunneeiioii  with 
band,  but  lliat  1'  IS  of  VVeUh  orii^in,  fiom  rhtbtn,  a  row  or 
streak;  Irisli,  rtt»('(i>i ;  Atwhit  ic,  rutanou  {  French,  ruhan. 
Conformably  with  this  opiiiw»n,  he  wntes  the  word  hbtn  in 
his 'Dictionary.*  a  mode  of  wniing  which  repreaenu  the 
vulgar  fionwneiatioo  at  wall  as  that  of  Sheridan—rtiiif'n. 
Chaoeer.  in  tite  fourteenth  century,  speaka  of  'ribaninges.' 
meaning  apparently  borders. 

Wliclber,  in  its  origin,  the  name  of  nliboii  were  a  t>amnrr 
or  a  band,  or  m  itlier.  the  nhhun  has  served  in  tbaOMiaa  af 
both  love  and  war  in  its  subsequent  history  : 

*  Sm,  In  tiM  Ikb  ibry  wait  (bo  tramp*!'*  touod. 
Sum*  iore  itiiev  i*  wrwiclil  aa  r««ry  aouni. 
And  eveiy  litilun  lw*r*  Mtoe  mvitic  moni.'—OrametOr. 

The  kntghl  went  forth  'to  do  or  die.'  strung  in  the  badge 
of  scarf  or  ribbon  received  from  his  ladya  lovo.  whiw, 
twined  in  a  true-Iuvc  knot,  it  eherisbed  bar  eonilanwat 
home.  Vha  village  swain  buys  a  ribbon  at  tbe  fair  to  amMn 

his  swccthe.iirt'H  rosy  eheek  ;  tbe  yinuijr  recruit  walks 
proudly  under  the  yay-eohnired  knot  fastened  to  his  plough- 
man's hat;  and  ihe  Veteran  euniniander  urriiys  hmiself  in 
tbe  ribbons  of  bis  orders.  The  whtteribbon  \Mdriui^' favour 
iM  the  ennblenof  innocence  and  happmt  ^is,  while  a  ;rreen,a 
blue,  or  an  orange  cuckade  ia  the  herald  of  strife  to  a  town, 
a  county,  or  a  nation.* 

I'here  can  be  no  doubt  that  ailk  was  early  wrought  into 
ribbons,  and  that  they  formed  a  branch  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture dunnu;  its  pioL^ress  from  Greece  to  Sicdy,  and  from 
thence  to  Itaiy  and  Spain  ;  but  tbe  ribbon  trade  seems  fln»t 
to  have  assumed  distinct  importance  in  France.  l>oiu-<  XI. 
is  suppoiied  to  have  made  the  Rnl  successful  attempt  to 
produce  silk  in  bis  kingdom;  he  planted  mulberry- treeSi 
and  in  I43ti  aettkd  some  Italian  siUc  workmen  at  Teun. 
Under  Francis  t.  and  Henri  TV.  tba  manufaetnre  advanced 
rapidly.  It  was  estaidi-lied  at  Lyon  by  tbe  former  in  1621. 
by  meaiis  of  si  ine  Mihine>o  artisans,  whom  lie  prevailed 
upon  to  fix  tliemseK  fs  thereunder  his  iiairona^'e  ;  hy  the 
latter  monarch  it  was  established  at  Paris,  and,  amongst 
other  encouragements^  ha  promised  pttiants  of  OObUily  to 
such  of  tbe  manulaeturara  aa  should  nave  parssvared  in  it 
fat  twelve  years.  '  France,  until  thia  time,*  observes  the '  Sn- 
cyd.  Method.,'  *  was  an  agricultural  and  commercial  nation ; 
since  then  the  silk  manufacture  has  contributed  to  extend 
both  the  one  and  the  other.' 

Piirui.  Tourii.  Lyuii.  and  Avignon  were  the  chief  seats  of 
tbe  ribbon  trade;  the  two  last  cities  were  rivals  until  tbe 
year  1723.  when,  partly  owing  to  the  regulations  which  the 
jealous  Lyonnese  had  prevailed  upon  tiie  government  to 
make  in  their  flivour,  and  pnrtly  to  a  pla|(u»  of  two  years* 
continttan<«,  the  trade  of  Avignon  was  rained,  and  in  great 
measure  transrerie<I  to  Lyon.  At  Paris  tiie  mB8lor  ribbon- 
weavers  were  iiicorporaii  il  into  a  company,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  tiisuSters  rubanter*  of  the  town  and  suburbs  of 
Paris:  they  Mere  aUu  aiyled,  together  with  the  makers  of 
gold  and  silver  ribbons  and  galloons,  fringes,  borderings,  &c, 
omfiende  ia  petUe  navetu  {shuttle),  in  oootiadistinciion 
to  the  malMtfs  of  broad  stuflk  of  gold,  sitvor^and  silk,  who 

•  By  MMs9fttOs»  l?.iMig|iliianlinfwiswSii%lMsttto|l»s 
ribboMsr  Witsisns  any ihUiiiiiln  wmikM  to  nlMi,iatit  afSiilte 
rflSd 
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I  entitled  ouvriers  de  la  srandc  navette.   Figtued  nb* 
^irere  made  chiefly  at  Paris.   The  '  EncyclopMi* 
Sciences,*  &e.  states  that,  about  the  year  18M,  there  wu  a 
rage  for  ribbons  gaujfrit,  or  embowed,  on  aeeoantof  tbeir 

novelty.  The  stamping  was  performed  by  hot  plates  of 
steel,  on  which  a  pattern  was  engraved,  being  applied  suc- 
cessively along  the  piece.  A  inastiT-wiMVL-r  named  Chan- 
delier, tired  of  this  slow  process,  contrived  a  machine  which 
would  save  his  troable.  He  engraved  his  flsurcs  on  two 
eylindanof  etad,  botHMtt  which,  when  heated,  the  ribbon 
iraa  compieiied  and  drawn  rapidly  by  a  simple  machinery, 
iO  that  a  piece  of  ribbon  was  (?rabussed  in  less  time  than 
bis  brother-workmen  coiisumeil  over  a  single  ell.  'The 
genius  and  invention  uf  this  weaver  had  their  IWMNnponsc 
—these  ribbons  gauffris  made  his  fortune.' 

The  ribbons  called  double  liste,  (doable  warp)  which  were 
eonaidaiwi  the  riobeit  and  beat,  wen  made  at  Tottii.  Befora 
tfaewvoeation  of  tlie  Edkft  of  Nanlca,  the  ribboO'looiiis  of 
Tdtirs  ainnunted  to9000;but  this  measure,  which  banished 
the  Protectants,  banished  With  them  their  trade,  and  both 
Tours  and  Lyon  suffered  severely  from  its  effects;  the  trade 
of  Lyon  afterwards  revived.  Savary,  inspector-general  of 
French  manufactures,  in  his  'Dictionary,'  pubhshed  in 
1723,  sayi*  that  the  trade  in  ribbons  was  much  diminished 
in  fait  tino :  he  alio  remarka— '*  It  may  aaem  strange  that  in 
Lomion.  where  they  excel  in  Ihia  lortof  fiibric,  they  give 
the  preference  to  the  Parisian  ribbons,  while  at  Paris,  as  if 
m  compensation,  there  is  a  sort  of  rage  for  the  English, 
although  those  of  Paris  are  not  very  inferior.'  This  was 
likewise  the  case  at  the  time  when  the  importation  of 
nbbooa  waa  prohibited  in  both  countries — an  instructive 
commentary  on  the  irisdom  of  such  prohibitions — although, 
aotne  time  preTious  to  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
'Diet.,'  English  ribbons  were  admitted  on  paying  a  duty  of 
4  francs  per  lb.  In  the  '  Encycl.  des  Sciences,  &c.,'  pub- 
lished in  1766,  there  is  the  same  complaint  of  the  decline  of 
the  ribbon  manufacture  in  Fratu  c,  iiut  still  the  consump- 
tion was  large,  and  largo  quantities  were  exported,  in  the 
•nnmeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  ribbon,  a  double  satin 
it  mentioned*  that  ui,  one  alilw  on  both  aidai  in  teztura^ 
althong^  sonetinMS  of  diflbrent  eokran. 

The  '  Encycl.  M^thodiquc'  (I7SJ)  estimate.'!  the  number 
of  French  looms  cmplo\etl  in  ribbons,  palloons,  &e.  at 
12,000,  and  gives  the  following'  amiui-;ct  other  information 
on  the  subject: — The  ribbon  manufacturers  bought  tbeir 
ailk  already  dyed.  The  price  of  the  dyed  Italian  ursranziue 
waa  fhnn  6%  to  M  livras  per  lb.  of  15  ozs.;  of  tram,  nomSO 
to  40  ditto.  The  wagea  of  the  engine-loom  weater  were 
from  40  and  50  sous  to  3  livres  per  day.  The  kind  of  rib- 
bon called  ruban  Anglnis  was  composed  of  organzino  warp 
and  China  shoot,  botli  of  fine  quality.  These  ribbons,  being 
lieht  in  te.xture  and  dres^ied  with  care,  possessed  a  brilliancy 
which  caused  them  to  be  much  in  favour.  The  ribbons  of 
Puis  were  then  esteemed  the  best  in  make,  but  Lyon,  with 
ito  neigbboura  8t  Eticnne  and  St  Charaond,  anpplied  the 
largest  quantity.  The  chief  markets  for  the  best  qualities 
were  Francfort,  Leipzig,  Liibeck,  Potersburg,  and  Efngland, 
notwithstandin;;  the  )irohihition  ;  for  the  InfLi  i  ir,  Italy  and 
Spain.  Figured  ribbons  were  made  in  Flanders,  the  Lower 
Rhino,  Germany,  andSwitzerland.  Ribbons  formed  the  prin- 
cipal commerce  of  Basel ;  many  of  the  Swiss  ribbons,  though 
inferior,  were  aold  for  those  of  St.  Eticnne  when  thedemand 
at  that  place  exceeded  the  supply.  Plain  ribbons  wore  made 
largely  in  Spain,  at  Saragoza,  Seville,  Murcia,  Granada,  See., 
and  brocaded  at  Valencia.  In  speaking  of  Lyon,  this  writer 
obscrs'cs,  '  that  by  the  novelty,  freshness,  and  elegance  of  its 
designs,  it  has  long  held  and  will  lon^;  contimie  tu  liold  the 
emptre  of  taste.  It  has  originated  the  must  ingenious  ma- 
ehlnes  to  faoiliute  the  opeiationsof  itaarts,  and  from  thence 
have  they  been  canied  oat  over  the  world.  The  manulbo- 
tnrea  of  Switierland,  Germany,  Spain,  and  even  of  Petef»' 
burg,  were  set  on  f(X)t  by  Lyonnes*!  or  by  apprentices  from 
them.  The  English  alone  appear  to  owe  us  nothing  on  this 
score.  They  have  invented,  copied,  or  imitated  almost  all 
kinds  of  silk  goods,  and  if  they  do  not  always  equal  the 
French  taate  and  delicacy,  they  keep  up  the  qualities  with 

the  ma- 
pur- 


a  ateadi|ie«a  whkdi  laaolla  firoin  the  employment  by 
vnfhetoTw  alwayt  of  the  ■ame  material  wr  tha  m 


pose,  and  from  the  keeping  of  the  worklMa  alwaya  to  the 

making  of  the  same  kind  of  fabric* 

The  making;  ">f  ribbons  and  small  articles  in  silk  long  pre- 
ceded in  England  that  of  broad  silk.  The  trade  was  prioct- 
fally  in  the  banda  of  women}  and,  like  a  aickly  jilant  of 


foreign  nowlh,  it  appears  to  have  eoMtaoUy  demanded 
ptopa  and  aapport.  In  the  reign  of  Sdwaid  IIL,  m  act  waa 
passed  to  prevent  ortiiean  ftom  uaiog  more  than  em*  tiade 

or  mystery,  the  tillc-women  and  other  ftmalearttHeeta  beiiv 

exempted  from  it*  operation.  In  the  same  year,  1364.  an 
enactment  was  made  for  the  regulation  of  appaiel,  by  which 
none  under  the  degree  of  esquires  of  •iUO/.  of  yarly  rent, 
and  their  ladies,  with  some  t6w  exceptions,  were  permitted 
to  wear  stuff  of  silk,  silver,  ribbons,  girdles,  or  furs  By  an 
act  of  Heniy  VI.,  nearly  one  hundred  yean  later, '  for  tha 
encouragement  of  aQkwomon  and  throwatma,*it  waa  Ibrbid* 
den  to  imjiDrt  wrought  silk,  ribbons,  laoes,  Stc,  under  a 
penalty  of  j/„  the  act  to  continue  in  force  for  five  years. 
This  WHS  renewed  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.,  with  a 
sort  of  apology,  which,  if  goo<l  for  anything,  made  the  pn>- 
hibitioil  wmaeaaaaiy.  Tlie  act  sutes  that  not  only  were  the 
artifiean,maii  and  woman,  'eently  impoverished,  hindered 
of  their  worldly  ineraaaa  and  daily  liriug.  by  these  warea 
and  chaffres  being  brought  in  fully  wrought  and  ready  fn 
sale  by  strangers,  the  king's  enemies,  and  other,'  but  that 
*  the  k^'reatest  part  in  substance  was  deceitful,  and  nothing 
worth  in  regard  of  any  man's  occupation  and  profit.* 

The  next  sumptuary  act  forbids  the  wearing  of  silk  by 
penona  not  poeseiaiog  more  than  AfU.  per  annum.  The 
incfomod  oouomptionof  iQkiaahown  in  the  towered  qnali- 
flcation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  atrilung  woof  ia  firnn  of 
the  shortsightedness  of  legislative  interierenee  on  lodt 
points;  with  one  hand  the  f;overnnient  strove  to  huld  up 
the  trade  by  shutting  out  foreign  supply,  with  the  other  to 
check  the  home  demand.  Hy  acts  passed  m  the  first  and' 
second  yean  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  lower  classes  and  ser- 
vant8,npon  whom  itiqnpaatsthe  prohibition  had  now  descend- 
ed, were  forbidden  to  wavailkoa  hat  or  bonnet,  &0.,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  Ibr  fluee  months  and  fbvfeiture  of  IVt. 

The  law  against  the  importation  of  ribbons,  &c.  was 
renewed  at  successive  intervals  until  the  19  Henry  VII.. 
when  it  was  made  perpetual.  Foreign  ribbons  notwith- 
standing still  made  their  way  over,  and  we  find  another 
attempt  to  check  the  trade  in  an  order  of  Charleii  I.,  which 
fochida  any  ailka  to  be  imported  under  the  breadth  of  unn 
naila  and  a  hal£  A  nndamation  of  thia  king  in  1630 
furnishes  us  with  anotner  example  of  the  blunders  that 
legislation  is  apt  to  make  in  such  matters :—' Seeing  that 
tho  silU  trade  was  enlargefl  to  the  enriching  of  the  king- 
dom, and  setting  many  thousand  people  to  work,  unless  the 
deceitful  handling  thereof  do  bring  the  same  into  discredit, 
and  thereby  dojmve  tha  land  of  ao  hopeful  a  trade  when  it 
hath  near  attained  theperlbetion  lharaoC  ud  wharaaa  it 
hath  lately  been  discovered  that  a  notable  abuse  bath  crept 
in  by  adding  lo  the  weight  of  the  silk  in  dyeing,  it  is  com- 
manded that  no  dyer  should  henceforth,  liow  or  at  any 
future  time,  use  any  slip  or  alder-bark,  or  iron-Clings,  and 
no  tilk  be  dyed  of  an^  black  but  Spanish  black,  and  that 
the  gum  aludl  be  fair  boiled  off  before  dveing.'  Being 
however  aftorwarda  *  better  informed,*  and  finding  that 
talTeties,  some  kinds  of  ribhoM^  and  otiiar  artidei  required 
to  be  made  of  hard  silk,  or  silk  dyed  upon  the  gum,  Una 
part  of  the  ordinani  e  wa>  rescinded!,  in  a  tuhaaquent  pfO- 
clamalion  dated  163S.  (Rymer's  Fcedera.) 

The  silk  throwsters  were  incorporated  by  a  charter  ob- 
tained 5  Cbarlea  I.,  about  ten  years  after  the  eatablishment 
of  the  braad-ailkmanufacture,  in  the  reign  «f  Jtinaa  L;  tba 
iilk-weavera  were  already  iocttidad  in  the  nant  oomnny  of 
weavers.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ghailea  11.,  the 
silk  manufacture,  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  confined 
to  London,  was  carried  into  several  other  large  towns  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  French  Protestants,  w  ho  took  refuge  in  this 
country,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  70,000,  after  the  revo- 
cation of  Ae  Rdttct  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  amongst  the  rest 
to  Covent^.  Camden  tells  ua  that  *  tho  wealth  of  Oo- 
▼entiy  arising  in  the  last  age  from  the  woollen  and  eambtot 
manufacture  made  it  the  only  mart  of  thi-i  part,  and  more 
resorted  to  than  could  he  ex}>ectcd  from  its  miiilaiid  situa- 
tion.' The  ribbon  trade,  uf  which  it  has  since  become  the 
chief  seat  in  England,  was  introduced  early  in  ti^e  last  cen- 
tury by  Mr.  Bird,  assisted  probably  by  some  of  the  French 
emigtania:  the  ninnberof  Freooh  teiflaa  atill  used  in  the 
manulhetara  provei  that  ita  orighi  wai^  In  part  at  laaat, 
foreign. 

Aner  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  French  and  Italian 
manufactured  silks  were  admitted  under  considerable  duties ; 
but  in  1766  the  ribbon  and  other  silk  manulacturera  pro- 
cored  the  re-establivhment  of  tlie  prahibitor*  ayatom,  whidi 
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fwi  ibMiMfiMmni  muntoiiMd  for  six^  ytan,  •ofbmd  by 

OHKWf  pemltiet.  Witli  tb«  inerMts  or  po|iu1atum  and  tho 

greater  demand  Tor  luxuricsi,  the  home  market  increased  ; 
bat  an  •.•xjjorl  trade,  pnncijially  to  Amcrici,  ;;raduaUy  dt- 
caved,  ia  ooDsequence  periups  of  the  heavy  duims  on  raw 
tnd  thrown  silk.  Duntit^  thi»  period  of  restriction,  ribbon* 
wearing  Mems  to  hu\  e  degenerated  in  this  country  as  regards 
tba  Wipwior  branches.  1  n  a  petition  to  parliament  from  the 
W«»«et^  Company,  in  1713,  against  the  cooinMireial  treaty 
with  France,  it  is  asserted  that  the  English  cibbona  were ^ 
good  as  those  of  the  French.  It  was  stated  by  a  Coventry 
manufacturer  to  the  Commons'  Committee  on  the  Silk 
Trade,  in  1 832.  that  he  had  t^en  '  patternii  of  ribbons  made 
ftom  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago  in  England,  wider,  richer, 
and  of  larger  fieure  than  were  made  just  prior  to  the  in- 
ftrodMlioa  of  Freneb  ribbons  in  1826.'  (Quation  866.) 
Moat  of  the  specimens  adduced  by  the  SpiiaiAeldt  mano- 
faeturers  who  were  then  examined  in  proof  of  their  assertion 
that  our  silk- weaving  needed  no  instruction  from  French 
patterns,  were  of  a  like  eurly  date.    On  tliis  occasion  it  was 

fenerally  assumeti  tiiat  English  riblxjns  were  inferior  to 
'reoeb.  ReooUecting  atso  ine  ob;j«rvatioa  of  the  French 
writer,  at  a  tiim  still  farther  back, '  that  the  Parisian  rib- 
bona  were  not  very  inferior  to  tboEngliab,^'  we  am  M  toaak 
wbyBnglish  industry  and  akfll  have  not  in  tb»  instance 
iriainlained  their  accuiitumed  superiority,  and  ti <  i;  ]  r^ct  that 
tlicy  have  been  ret>ressed  rather  than  stimuUied  by  the 
system  of  prolubition. 

la  1824  the  goyernment  determined  to  try  the  efi'ect  of 
an  appnadi  to  fkee  trade  upon  tbe  ailk  mnuftcture.  As 
a  pnliniinaiy  it*Pb  tbe  dutki  on  raw  ailk  wave  radnaad  from 
4a.  per  lb,  to  Sif.,  and  aflerwarda  to  Itf. ;  and  on  tbiown. 
ffum  14.T.  6d.  to  7x.  GrL,  and  aft'  K  t  3«.  6d.,  2*.,  and 
U.  (id.,  aocordmcj  to  quality,  with  a  i;,d.ubaek  to  tbe  amount 
•  if  the  duty  allowed  on  any  manufactures  of  silk  exi)oi  ted, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  made  of  the  foreign  thrown 
Silk  which  had  paid  the  duty.  Two  yatrs  N^ero  allowed 
after  tbe  towering  of  these  dutiea  to  piepara  £m  the  ad- 
mission of  fbreign  menalbetnred  allk  at  •  doty  of  30  per 
r-cnr.  T)  irin:;  •-his  interval  the  reduced  price  of  silk  Btimu- 
iait-d  liic  Cuveiiuy  isade;  tbe  market  was  brisk ;  consider- 
ahle  capital  was  embarked  to  meet  tho  increased  demand, 
<iven  in  tho&e  brancbeii  which  would  inevitably  suffer  the 
most  from  French  competition,  and  ooiMequently  an  acces- 
sion of  bandawaadntwa  into  tbe  nwaufiustnni.  TbeBewereS 
Jacffuard  lodms  in  Coventry  in  IMS;  in  1832  tbe  nnmber 
hat?  ncreasecl  to  600.  This  period  of  two  years  was  vir- 
tually prolonged  for  one  or  two  more,  by  an  exclusion  of  the 
goods  prepared  for  our  market  isi  '  inconsequence  of  an 
sfter  regulation  which  required  tho  pieces  to  be  of  tbe  £n- 
ghsh  lengths.  Aa  thoee  differ  from  tbe  French,  the  full 
£>fee  of  foreign  competition  was  not  Mt  until  18S8.  A  re- 
aenon  then  took  place  in  Coventiy  aa  daawkMt;  deep  and 
loud  were  the  complaints  of  mastera  and  Vovkmeli,  aad  tbe 
distress  among  the  latter  wa$  great. 

Bcjides  the  shock  which  t  e  rhan^  e  even  from  a  woneto 
abetter  system  muHt  occa&iun,  unless  prepared  for  by  all  par- 
tiea  witb  extraordinary  prudence  and  foresight,  and  besides 
tbe  vifliaMtiMlea  to  wbicb  all  ttsdea  are  auttjeet.  that  of  ribbons 
ia  peeuliarlyliable  toUueiaation  ftom  the  oaprioe  of  Jhabion. 
A  demand  suddenly  arises,  continues  for  one,  two,  or  more 
seasons,  and  requires  the  employment  of  many  new  hands; 
It  rea.-ics  a.s  suddenly,  and  they  are  thrown  out  of  employ. 
Wages  are  reduced,  starvation  threatens  the  workman,  and 
It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  petition  that  his  labour 
may  again  be  rendered  available  by  shutting  out  that  of 
others  abroad  or  at  home.* 

A  Committee  of  tbe  Commona  waa  appointed  in>18S2  to 
inquire  into  tbe  state  of  the  silk-trade,  at  which  aueh  of 
"he  leading  ribhoH  manufaclurers  as  disapproved  of  the  late 
measure,  and  also  some  of  the  weavers,  attended.  They 
were  unanimous  in  demanding  a  total  ]>rolubitii)n.  '  Nothing 
short  of  this  could  enable  them  to  make  ribbons  at  all. 
(Qu.  1844.)  'The  inveterate|jrn'ii(tfo«  in  favour  of  French 
fancy  ribbons  made  nugatoqr  (he  niotecting  duty  ;  it  wa.4 
not  a  matter  of  'price,  but  of  ibshlon.'   (Qu.  24 io,  249 j.) 

*  Sou  •  It  »M  •■Jtimat«J  brfor*  iliif  6  1-. ■  r  »tudi  gonda,  Ihal  tlin 

■ntabrr  of  tiaodt  thru  io  in«  inuW  couM  hnvr  ^tndK-evt  in  oia*  monilii.if  fblly  i 
I  iiui1j|wIJIm  mhmU  nf  iin  ycBr't  nlm  of  Covcoiry  manuhciuram,  aad  ihu 

rrmMtfrnmutrntt  if  tMod*  «u  iifirnTateJ  to  na  'awful  ilaptudooP  by  the 
•I  hrnnt  nf  frmth  ««<mT^tHtni> .  lltirinK  a  ilack  tint*  oa»-thlrd  or  more  of 
i)i«.io;(|.-  hand  l<niir.«,  itiiiln  irr^  \ajf(tr  pru]x)irlioa  oT  thc  entioc-loomi,  np** 
xMiij  thme  i'l  ih«  r>DC7  tnui*,  always  ha^^  h»*n  out  of  <nirk,bal  ia  thU  «aac 
<l  U  not  the  hjoma  ItaSSM  iitagid  dariaf  tkswM*  " — * 
().  ftetcb^r.  Eaq .  Hrftit  m  Ms  UmMmm  meiwv.) 


Smuggling,  which  had  not  even  diminiabed  ainee  the  !•> 
galiied  entranea  of  Franeb  gooda.  wodd  in  alt  pn^ability  bi> 

crease  under  a  renewal  of  restriction;  but  'smu^-lin^T  ta  a 
certain  extent  was  beneflcial,  fur  it  furnished  tht  u  inaiac- 
turers  with  patterns  '  (Q-  .  ;7,  737,  738.  646.)  Wuli  i  jtal 
prohibition  ihen  was  demanded  a  more  vigilant  jpreventive 
ser>-ioe,  and  severe  penional  pcn:il:ies  on  smnoglmg,  wbikt 
tbe  hope  waa  atill  entertained  that  after  aU  ribMna  enough 
would  be  amuggled  to  ftimiab  pattema  and  styles.  By  ttria 
expen<!ive>  nppaiatua  tbe  capitals  embarked  in  the  fancy 
trade  mtght  be  protected,  provided  that  the  public,  when 
they  could  not  get  their  favourite  French  article,  should  not 
give  up  the  use  of.fancy  ribbons  altogether.  The  duty  waa 
allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  French  plain 
hbbons.  tlie  English  being  so  nearly  equal  to  them  in  qiulily  j 
and  several  of  tM  manufacturers  admitted  that  aomeimprove' 
ment  bad  taken  place  in  the  fancy  goods  since  the  entrance 
of  their  Ibreign  rivals.  The  partner  of  a  London  bouse 
largely  concerned  in  tbe  trade  asserted  that  this  improve- 
ment was  very  considerable,  and  that  the  stimulus  of  foreign 
Competition  was  required.  It  was  conceded  by  one  of  the 
manufacturers  in  his,  evidence,  that  although  pattema  bad 
been  obtained  by  smuggling  before  the  removal  of  tbe  pro- 
hibition, tbey  had  formed  no  idea  until  then  of  the  extent 
of  the  FVeneh  manuibcture,  nor  of  tbe  style  and  fashion 
that  would  be  introduced.  (Qu.  803.) 

This  inquiry  led  to  no  alteration  in  the  system  which  the 
government  had  adopted,  and  two  further  remonstrances 
made  by  the  same  partiea  in  1833  and  1834  had  a  similar 

result. 

That  Franc*  poM«H«»  tome  «d««it»eM  over  ua  in  tb» 
peculiar  fabric  is  nndoubted.  These  advantages  consist  in 

the  superior  cultivation  of  taste — even  the  weavers  may  be 
seen  arranging  the  (lowers  of  a  nosegay,  so  as  to  produce 
tho  most  beautiful  combinations — in  the  growth  of  its  own 
silk,  some  of  which,  from  tbe  CeveoDflu,  is  the  finest  in  the 
world  from  its  peculiar  brilliancy;  nd  in  the  cheapness  of 
labour,  tho  coat  of  whioh  ia  on  an  aifaragn  aboat  half  that 
of  the  Engliah.  In  their  K*uae  ribbon*  tbeae  advantages 
unite  with  peculiar  effect ;  tlie  fine  "bite  s  lk,  the  exporta- 
tion  of  which  is  not  allowed,  the  greater  proportion  in  them 
of  labour  to  material,  and  the  elegant  variety  of  Im  li  ihey 
are  susreptibb,  constitute  them,  in  the  words  of  tho  En- 
glish weavers,  'a  more  natural  manufacture  of  France,  as 
tiardwara  and  oottona  are  a  mora  natural  mannlbetura  of 
England.'  It  appears  ;a*t  tbat  these  advantages  Ihoald 
exchange  with  each  other,  and  it  must  no'  he  f-irpy.ten  that 
these  gauz.es  must  be  paid  for  by  British  labour  in  some 
shape  or  other. 

Tbe  English  throwsters  m  1817  petitioned  tbe  govern* 
ment  to  take  off  the  duties  on  raw  ailk,  in  the  ospeela* 
tion  of  exporting  thrown  silk,  aa  thia  country  now  ex- 
ports cotton  yarn.  Mr.  Doxat  givea  it  as  bis  opinion  that 
the  tbrowater  in  England  does  his  work  cheaper,  rela- 
tively, than  in  France  or  Italy,  and  has  the  command  of 
a  ^M-ealer  variety  of  silk.  It  appears  Uojti  the  evidence  of 
Di.  Howrinp,  laid  before  the  committee  of  1632,  that  the 
French  themselves  expect  that,  from  thesuperior  capital  and 
machiDcry  of  our  throwsters,  English  thrown  silk  will  soon 
be  imported  intoFranea.  He  also  states  that  the  impression 
in  France  waa  ao  atrong  tbat  tbe  £ngUah  silk  fabrics  bad 
greatly  improved  since  18S6,  that  considerable  alarm  was 
felt  on  the  subject,  and  a  high  authority  at  Lyon  expressed 
his  belief  that  it  would  be  better  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
silk  ^^ods  to  England.  English  silks  are  not  now  pro- 
hibited in  France,  as  they  formerly  w^e,  and  upon  the  whole 
the  silk  nannfcetura  baa  been  leea  'protoBtaa*  theiw  fhui 
ataooat  *»j  other,  and  it  nppaara  to  taf»  praapered  partly 
ibr  this  reason ;  all  fbreign  tilka  am  admitted  into  France 
at  a  duty  tf  f:-  m  ;i  !  I')  percent.  Tho  importation  of 
English  matiuiactured  siIk  itito  France  was  in  18'JB  to  the 
amount  of  469y/.;  in  1830,  24,810/. ;  in  1838,  56,598/. 

According  to  Dr.  Bowring.  in  1831,  the  number  of  ribbon 
manufacturers  at  St.  Etienno  and  St  Chamond  was  200« 
The  number  of  ribbon  looma  in  these  towna  and  ibm  van- 
rounding  district,  which  hi  1812  was  8000,  bad  increased  to 
■j;;,u00.  Their  daily  produce  was  350.(J(iO  c!l;  Tliere  aro 
three  kinds  of  looms  in  use:  Ist,  theoM  lauiuproved  single- 
hand  looms  called  bastelitte,  employed  for  plain  satins  and 
sarsnels;  they  were  18,000  in  numbur,  and  are  used  by 
wcavera  who  engage  themselves  in  agriculture  when  there 
eve  *no orders'  in  the  town.  2nd,  the  single-hand  ' 
ealladAMifilrtfff,  generaDy  applied  to  produce  large  pat 
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of  them  tbore  \v«2ic  ^00,  100  having  the  Jaoquaid  laa 
ohiiiery  attached.  3rd,  the  d-la  bar,  or  bar  loom,  60au  m 
number,  of  which  8UU  wore  tiiaployed  in  sarauui^^,  '^oo  in 
velveb.  rou  »arsnet  galloons,  8U0  Stout  and  liulit  »uUn, 
2000  Jacquard,  and  SOU  itriped  ffiMum.  Two-thinU  only  .of 
Umw  were  utoally  em  pbyaq.  Tho  proprietor  of  tlie  loMna, 
who  receives  the  work  from  the  luanufreturar*  il  called  the 
pattementier ;  he  gives  half  the  price  paid  for  tbe  weaving 
to  the  mtvrier,  who  is  Uio  weaver.  The  lowett  daily  earn- 
ings of  the  last  were  equal  to  ahuut  U.,  tli^  highest  to  3«.  id. 
There  is  a  list  of  prices  for  weaving  acrecd  upuii  amoiii^»t 
ihe  manufacturer*  of  St.  Stienoe*  m  there  is  at  Coventry. 
Good*  are  not  made  or  ipeea1»tioq«  111*  tnda  b«iiif  can- 
iucted  by  ordeo. 

At  Lyon  a  reeent  eontmuee,  by  which  the  broad-aflk 
loom  hail  bcoii  ra.ulo  apjilicable  to  ribhon-weaviny,  liud 
brougbl  Lack  a  purliuii  of  ihe  trade  wh)t:li  had  almust  de- 
serted it.  By  the  introduction  of  4  small  shuttlea  ioHiead 
of  one,  4  pieces  of  ribbon  were  woven  at  once.  There  were 
800  or  9U0  looms,  chielly  Jacquard.  and  from  30  to  40  single- 
band  employed  for  tbe  liobeat  goocU.  Tbe  value  of  tbe 
Freneh  nbbooi  exported  in  18SI  wai  ebout  930,945/1,  of 
which  England  took  75,1 -47^.  the  United  Slates  472, GTS/. 
The  whole  uiiuuul  value  of  the  ribbons  nianufuctured  in 
France  in  lb3'2  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Dillon,  m  lii^  eviderice 
before  the  silk  committee,  at  l,30i),uuu/. ;  in  £ngland, 
from  800,000/.  to  1,000,000/. 

The  Swiss  exchanL'e  their  inferior  hbbona  for  tbe  superior 
ones  of  the  French ;  their  sargncts  are  OQweupcrior  to  tbQM  of 
St.  Elienne.  They  liavean  advantage  in  the  manufacture,  as 
they  pay  no  duty  on  the  silk,  and  the  manufacturer  is  geae- 
rallyhis  own  importer,  throwster,  and  dyer.  There  w  ere 
aboiit  3200  boms  at  Basid  in  1831,  principally  for  plain 
f:oods.  Swiucrland  is  etitneSy  free  from  pi oiective  duties. 
(Or.  Bowhug.)  Largo  quantities  of  Swiss  nbbons  came  in 
on  the  opening  of  our  trade,  but  they  could  not  enter  mto 
MMupelition  with  lite  Engliab  in  quality  or  price,  the  cost  qf 
transport  being  considerable. 

Al  the  present  time  there  arc  few  if  any  ribbons  made  at 
Ljon  ;  many  of  the  looms  vthich  had  been  converted  iiiio 
ribbon  looms  being  now  employed  in  weaving  sha^^ls. 

The  ailk  manufacture  was  established  in  Dublin  about 
the  same  time  as  at  Spitalfields  by  tbe  French  Protestants. 
Ribbons  were  made  there  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
1824  ihe  onmber  of  ribbon  engine>looms  amounted  to  996. 
The  trade  seems  to  have  laboured  under  still  greater  inhe- 
rent  disadvantages  than  that  of  the  English,  one  of  which 
was  that  the  price  of  Kilk  was  cnhancud  to  the  manufai- 
turer  by  the  additional  charges  consequent  upon  its  trauir- 
raission  through  London.  When  exposed  to  British  com- 
petition by  the  withdrawal  of  the  proieciuig  duties  which 
existed  before  the  Union,  and  soon  after  to  that  of  the 
F^neh  also,  tbe  trade  sunk  beneath  the  shock,  and  is  now 
almost  annihilated,  a  flmt  which  proves  that  its  growth  was 
unsound  and  pn  mature.  The  influx  of  ihc  distressed  Irish 
silk  weavers  lu  Coventry,  Maccleslield,  and  other  plai-es 
increased  the  number  of  unemployed  hands  in  iho^o  town^. 
Tbo  Irish  manufactuient  made  precisely  the  same  remon- 
atranc&s  agamst  the  free  admission  of  English  silks  which 
those  oir  KnWnd  didagainst  tbe  importation  of  (ha  Fieuch. 
'pommons*  (Committee,  1839.) 

After  a  period  of  t^n  years  the  result  of  French  compe- 
tition appears  to  be  this— an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
ribbun^  altogether  owm^  to  the  beauty  ami  tahto  of  the 
French  ribbons.  The»e  tTttate  ihc  fa»hiua  and  supply  the 
highest  market,  while  Coventry  has  a  collateral  trade 
amone  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  which  extends  with 
die  other.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  although  the  im- 
portation of  French  ribbon*  has  increased  with  the  in- 
creasing acquaintance  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  with  the 
Enjjhsll  market,  tne  number  of  looms  ha.s  augmented  in  ' 
Cov  entry  ;  m  lti:^B  more  ribbons  were  made  there  ihiiii  in  any 
one  year  before.  At  the  close  of  the  last  war,  when  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  ribbons  with  large  pearl  edgesi  hud 
ooeasioned  a  sudden  extension  of  the  trade,  the  number  of 
loons  in  Coventry  and  Iho  siwrounding  parishes  was  8491 ; 
in  the  year  1838  the  number  was  13,239.  nearly  all  of 
whirli  wore  enip!o\cd.  Tlic  real  increase  in  the  num- 
twr  is  [greater  than  al  first  siL;ht  apjears,  owing  to  llie 
larger  proporiion  of  en^inc-loouis.  which  luaWc  several 
pieces  at  once,  to  the  single-hand.  The  quantity  of 
•ilk  dyed  in  1627  »us  339,966  lbs.;  in  1837,  431.1  lolbs. 
Vm  iMbion.  whkh  in  lb32  wai  in  fiivewr  o(  guiin 


nbbuus,  had  exchanged  them  for  a  heavier  style  of 
goods,  and  many  nbbons  werr:  pi  luccd  in  Coventry 
which  equalled  in  quality  their  foreign  rivals  of  tbe  saoBO 
make.*  The  anxiety  to  procure  Freneh  AlhriM  mnrely 
French  has  diminished  siooe  they  baeamn  aMca  oenanion. 
A pnrehaier  aslu  lee*  often  tiwn  Ibnnerly  *is  it  n«ndi  or 
English  ?'  and  if  tbe  question  be  put,  it  not  unfrcquently 
happens  that  an  article  is  termed  cither  tho  one  or  the 
other  to  tueei  the  wishes  of  the  customer,  so  sli<;bt  is  the 
appreciable  diSeience.  Some  of  the  Coventry  manufac* 
turent  are  also  importers  of  French  ribbons,  llr.  Fletcher 
states,  in  bis  Report  en  tbn  Handloom  Weavers,  '  that 
neither  the  weavers  north*  master  manufiwturers  generally 
DcatioQod  prohibition  as  a  remedy  to  which  they  now  laid 
daim.*  The  masters  demand  chiefly  better  regulations 
concerning  the  levyin;r  of  the  duly,  which,  from  the  want  of 
a  custom-house  ofliccr  acquainted  with  the  ribbon  trade,  is 
done  with  great  inexactne:*!!,  some  goods  paying  more  than, 
and  others  scarcely  bsl^  tbe  legal  amount  of  duty :  and  that 
smugsling  should  bO  poaiahed  by  ptnonnl  penalty  rather 
than  by  fine ;  tu  at  eninnUng  i»  nov  caitied  on  by  a 
ftw  large  capitalisia.  who  edeulata  tbo  risk  of  fine  In  the 

charges,  instead  of  by  j>etty  coasting  traders,  as  was  the 
catic  under  the  system  of  total  abolition,  the  punishment 
by  fine  affords  scarcely  any  protection.  The  ('ost  of  smug- 
gling in  1830  was  reckoned  at  about  %Q  per  centt 

Originality  lis  atpMioot  vary  little  attempted  in  pMtotna; 
they  are  in  wnefnl  more  copiea  of  the  Freneh  or  roeombina- 
tiooa  firom  inem.  Thara  art  a  fbw  artists  and  superior 
weavers  engaged  in  preparing  them,  hut  their  remuneration 
IS  trifling.  A  drawing-class  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
London,  has  had  some  ctTcci  in  developing  a  taste  for  design 
among  its  members ;  and  a  Scliool  of  Design,  supported  by 
national  funds,  baa  existed  for  mure  than  two  yean  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  superintendence  of  government 

The  ribbon  manufacturers  of  Coventry  aie  about  130  in 
numbor*  including  about  40  'int-bnndjovmey-hands*  who 
own  their  looms  and  work  them  en  their  own  aeeount. 
Thc&o  employ  nearly  all  the  hands  of  the  district  The 
leaders  of  the  trade  are  not,  as  formerly,  the  manufiieturerf. 
but  ihe  IG  or  18  London  and  Manchester  houses  ihrou^'h 
\vhoni  the  ribbons  arc  distributed  lo  the  retailers.  Their 
buyers  attend  at  Coventry  regularly,  many  of  them  OQoe  n 
week ;  iM«ordi]»|[  to  the  demand,  thoy  give  orders  m  piM» 
ehoao  iron  tho  atdeha  already  nada.  Ta  keep  his  Vest 
hands  together  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  give  out 
work  even  when  trade  is  flat ;  hm  stuck  therefore  continu- 
ally accumulates;  if  of  fancy  goodit,  it  must  be  sold  wlnlst 
fisshiou  favours  the  demand,  or  kept  at  tbe  risk  of  heavy 
loss ;  \\(  of  plain  goods,  they  are  held  with  tbe  chance  of 
fluctuation  in  value  as  the  price  of  silk  rises  or  &Us.  A 
reduction  in  the  price  of  weaving  would  depreeiata  tbe  value 
of  the  stock  in  hand ;  the  manufacturer  has  therefore  so  t\t 
an  interest  in  keeping  up  the  rate  of  labour.  Formerly  the 
.same  price  was  always  given  for  the  same  labour,  so  that  if 
from  thedepression  of  trade  this  was  too  high  for  the  profits, 
the  manufacturer  gave  out  no  work  al  all,  but  when  the  old 
syst^  of  trade  was  changed  by  tbe  competition  of  the  great 
wanlwaiemen,  and  the  excess  of  bnide  increased,  n  urn- 
bora  wan  glad  to  obtain  work  on  any  temi&  Thia  led  to  a 
Mnoral  tenuetion  of  wages;  tbe  larger  mannfhetunn  and 
the  weavers  struggle  1  ir..jfTiK:tually  to  maintain  an  equality 
of  ihu  prices  of  wcasuii;  oy  voluntary  co-operation  in  the 
trade,  and  they  attempted  in  1818  to  procure  tbe  extension 
of  the  SpitalQeUls'  Act  f  or  the  regulation  of  the  silk  weavers 
wages  by  the  magtstraies,  from  London  and  Dublin  lo 
Coventry.  Tbe  evidence  however  adduced  upon  this  occa- 
sion led  to  the  rapeal  of  the  aelritogeiher  in  18M.  Many 

*  Ti  '  brit  rihixitii  iTi:u)r  ill  Praor«  are  iVi""- prrji  iinl  Tur  tlw Ka^lA BM* 
ket  :  ih<  hum*  coBwumMion  is  clslaflv  of        tx>»i\y  tfoo^t. 

t  T)  •  test «f  ilnlpillwg  is  »m  ( ld40)  ratrd  M  ttvm  l«i  to  IS  pn  cent. 
[it«iH<riliHittrFlciiratOk|aodb  nniiunleil  ioio  EngUnd  tu  iImik  iryuUthr  •■- 
trrni.  brlwr«u  the  jcan  1927         It^.  van rnrrn        por  cent,  lo  prf 
eeal.  |i«r  ■aBum.   ('  Kcport  of  lh«  Selact  Commiitr,'  ot  thr  Cononai  ga  tb* 
Imywt  OMks.' Attiiul.ltNO.)   Mac*  llu  alMmi  Nmtrk*  oo  Frroch  omaprtt- 
tiaa  wm  <rrHt»B,tbi>  Ke|>wrt  Imm  SWS»w4,  aadis  ttronil*  eorrubuniitv  o( 
lli«ea.   It  OMMl  aM  br  lbTf(OU»n  ihat  in*  Impallef  «r  imihibilino  tlxnru  is  ou« 
bfitnrh  of  Ira4c  apiill**  to  all.    It  it  not  •iirpn>iQ(  tltat,  *hrn  tlie  nuufae* 
i-  r  t  njwii  rvrry  uiCMitivr  rxliacliuu,  icpmriiU  lo  111*  wrawr  itiat  his  «a|;>« 
V*  lowurd  bacMWa  ifnuch  rlbbout  ar<<  wiiaUu-d,  be  thould  IwlicT*  iLat  tkia 
i,  lba<MMOrille«Vtt«lltch  opptewM  nicn,  au4  tliai  Im  caaoot  arc  vby.  U  Im 
mtut  mak*  cImm  riMlOUa.  be  mav  uut  br  pennttlad  lo  bate  cheap  bitwt 
Tlic  fiuler  of  13J9-4U  wat  a  Maaoo  oF  coii>i<WratilB  ointma  at  Cuvrntty.  OaM 
a  change  at  (i>biou.  added  lu  iho  ijeueral  drprfatioB  ot  tbe  ta«aa(ac:ur>«t 
tcmt.   Tha  ribbon  ntauubcture  of  EnK.aud  bat  tuncMnt  ttiYK-aHir  1 113  *x 
cuiiutar  Id  ita  riralabip  vilh  Um  fNoch,  to  rcquira  the  ,tiJ  ur  ihe  ool,  .^yiti 
■Nttf  pycUoU  '  an  tHnatricud  isHichauca  of  Ua  pi«ducii«»  «Mh  Mm 
MMMsitst  ii(  lUi  to  iIm  amhaW  ef  tke  wsd£ 
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efTorU  wcro  sublsqiMlldj  mde  in  Coventry  to  establish  a 
Ust  of  prices  to  which  all  sUouId  coiiforra,  but  the  competi- 
tion with  France,  with  steam-power,  and  the  inlerotts  of  the 
trade  eonUoually  cauaed  ita  infraotioui  and  aioo*  1834  there 
haa  been  no  ftxii  regulatioa  of  priew  azeapt  hi  the  plain 
MUUM-tiade. 

The  weaving:  is  done  on  aeferal  ajatems.  The  undertak- 
ing s^tj^lfni  ai»|  lii-s  now  only  to  the  single  hand  trade  in  the 
countr)  (lihtri'jis. —  Hedworth,  Nuneaton,  Harlshill,  Stc:  it  is 
the  same  that  tli  ?  French  have  ernpioyed  since  the  days  of 
Colbert.  According  to  this  plan,  the  undertaker,  or  master- 
wmfur,  facaivea  the  ailk  dyed  in  the  bank  from  the  manu- 
Aetani^  andjraturna  it  in'finjwbed  hbbona  to  bia  order;  all 
the  intermediate  operations  being  included  in  the  price  of 
weaving  — two-tliirus  uf  thiii  are  paid  to  tlie  joumejr-hand 
for  bis  labour;  thrce  fourths  uf  the  single-hand  weavers  are 
women,  and  nearly  one-half  of  tlie  remainder  are  youths 
under  -JO.  Boya  and  girls  are  considered  competent  weavers 
at  16  or  17. 

On  the  jomn^f-mrk  lyttan.  by  whieb  (hn  grant  piapor- 
tion  of  the  engine-loodia  In  Gyrentry  and  iti  ne^boar- 

IioimI  are  worked,  the  manufacturer  gives  the  silk,  already 
wound  and  warjjed,  to  the  'first-band  journeyman,'  who  is 
also  the  owner  of  the  looms.  The  shoot  silk  is  ^iven  in  hank, 
for  the  winding  of  which  the  manufacturer  allows  \d.  per 
oz.,  besides  the  price  for  weaving,  in  which  is  included  '  the 
filling,'  or  thn  winding  of  tho  ahoot  on  the  amall  nvolvinc 
pina  within  the  ahnttlea.  Abont  ono-lborth  of  the  hands  em- 

ploved  on  t)iis  system  are  women. 

On  the  hand-Jar tnrtj  tyst/m  the  manufacturer  is  the 
owner  of  the  looms.  The  '  journey-handn '  work  tlirtu  in  the 
'loom-abop'  of  the  proprietor,  who  gets  the  winding  and  warp- 
iag  dona «t  luB own  ebaree,  leaving  only  the  filling  to  the 
vnatw;  which  is  included  in  the  priee  of  bia  work,  and  i« 
often  done  by  very  young  children.  This  plan  is  adopted  by 
many  manufacturersof  small  capital,  who,  by  personally  super- 
intu;! Ji  riii;  the  work,  and  becoraint;  in  fact  their  own  '  under- 
taker*,'are  enaided  to  eeiJiKiin  i/.c  to  the  utmost  in  the  cost  of 
jirodLiction,  while  their  hands  are  all  reduced  to  the  luwest 
coniition  of  thevanfor — the  journey-hand,  who  supplier  the 
labour,  and  baa  no  property  in  tbe  looma.  A  modern  inno- 
ntion,  anoourased  by  the  laat  ajfatom.  ia  tbe  employment  of 
two  handa  to  a  loom,  the  one  being  occupied  uninterruptedly 
in  ' shooting  down,' or  passing  tbe  shuttle  and  making  the 
nl'bon ;  tlie  other  in  '  pickiitg  u^'  or  fastenini^  broken 
thready  picking  out  knots,  &c.  The  perpetual  '  shooting 
down '  without  the '  picking  up,'  which  relieves  tbe  muscles, 
requirea  more  than  ordinary  strength;  besides  which  the 
vaaw,  being  confined  to  tbe  almoai  meebaaical  successive 
BMvements  of  bia  feet  upon  tbe  treadles,  one  hand  driving 
the  shuttle,  the  other  striking  the  shoot  with  the  batten,  u 
rtduced  from  a  skilled  artuian  to  the  mere  moving-power  of 
a  machine.  The  weavers  therefore  oppose  this  arrange- 
ment, although  it  \i  found  that  in  light  work  a  man  of  aver- 
age strength,  with  his  wife  picking  up  for  him,  will  get 
tbnugh  nearly  double  the  work  of  a  single  weaver,  and  thus 
Hva  thodiifonnM  bolvaao  thn  tcIim  of  bia  own  labour  and 
die  cheaper  labonr  of  hia  wife. 

On  the  iffum-factory  syttfrn  the  manufioturcr  gets  every 
preparatory  process  done;  aiui  by  the  steam  |iower  one  half 
of  the  weaving  process  itself — the  shootinjj  down  :  all  that  is 
left  to  tbe  weaver  being  the  picking  up  and  superintendence. 
The  piolltnMe  application  of  steam-power  to  silk«venving 
was  lioag  conaidand  to  be  alnuat  inuoMible,  so  laige  a  por> 
tion  of  time  being  eonamned  in  the  nandling  and  trfmming 
of  the  idk,  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  the  loom  is  in 
moiton.  and  a  consequent  waste  of  power.  '  I  dL■^palr,"  said 
one  of  the  Macclesfield  manufjctureri  in  18  ! J,  •  of  ever 
applying  power-looma  to  silk.'  (Commoru'  Cummtttee,  1832 ; 
Qn.  11.494.) 

A  aaaa  fcotorj  waa  bnilt  in  Coventnr  in  1831,  for  the 
perpoae  of  maldng  the  experiment  on  fibhona.  It  waa  burnt 
however  daring  a  disturbance  relating  to  prices ;  and  though 
tho  act  was  disclaimed  by  tbe  weavers  in  general,  the  feel- 
utg  amongst  them  was  so  strong  against  the  employment  of 
inanimate  labour  whilst  their  own  was  superabundant,  that 
the  scheme  was  given  up.  Within  a  few  years  there  were 
nameioua  ateam-ihetories  at  work  at  Congleton,  Leek, 
I>eiby,  end  ether  plaoes,  whioh  made  large  quantitiae  of 
I^Mn  ribheaa,  ehielly  blaek  aananeta.  The  Coventry  manu- 
iMtnrera,  nlaraed  for  the  intereata  of  their  trade,  formed,  in 
1836,  a  steam  company,  and  erected  a  large  factory,  but  dif- 
fieoltiaa  aroee  as  to  the  apportionment  of  tbe  power  among 


the  different  pnrtios,  and  it  has  never  vet  been  flttwl  up  for 
its  original  purpose.  Another  large  netory  was  soon  after 
built,  and  applied  to  the  making  of  figured  ribbons,  but 
owing  to  the  failure  of  tbe  partial^  the  experiment  was  mt 
fhirly  teated ;  the  dilBeultlea  mnat  he  gioetmr  In  the  eaee  of 
figured  than  ofplainribbona.  because  in  them  the  unskilled 
labour,  which  the  iteam-power  supphes,  bears  less  pro|)or- 
tion  to  the  value  of  tho  article  than  in  any  other.  One 
experiment  on  a  smaller  scale  had  gome  .succexs.  Tiie  steam 
factories  of  the  north  and  of  Derby  have  proved  its  advan" 
tage  as  applied  to  plain  ribbons.  At  Congleton  there  were, 
in  1838,  254  power-looms  engaged  in  the  raanuheture  of 

Elain  bUeki  n  Ibtir  Ueek  aetin,  and  some  plain  coloured  rib- 
ons;  at  Leek  there  were 'too  employed  in  the  same  way, 
and  lit  Derby  -2^2.  In  these  eac  li  lo.jm  i>;  tended  by  one 
pair  of  liand.s,  which  pick  up  and  keep  the  machinery  in 
order:  the  gain  <  onsists,  not  in  a  more  rapid  motion  of  the 
shuttles,  the  delicacy  of  the  materiala  not  allowing  of  this, 
but  in  the  shooting  down  being  ialdon  interrupted  during 
the  picking  un.  aa  in  hand-lottm  wetting;  in  the  greater 
regularity  of  the  fkhrie,  the  aame  nmnher  of  ahools  to  the 
inch  being  uniformly  maintained;  and  also  in  the  addition 
of  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  more  shuttles,  for  which  one 
workman  suffices,  the  loom  being  so  constructed  as  to  enable 
him  to  reach  from  the  front  over  the  batten  to  the  warpa 
behind.  But  when  two  pair  of  handa  are  required  for  one 
loom,  aa  is  the  caae  *ith  the  Jiitquard,  one  before  tbe  loom 
to  tend  tbe  wotk,  end  one  behind  to  nick  up.  the  advantage 

is  much  IcJ^cncd  ;  the  only  chance  nf  savm^;  will  be  by  the 
use  of  the  best  possible  silk  in  order  tli;it  few  stoppages  may 
occur.  The  goodness  of  the  silk  is  plainly  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  all  steam- loom  weaving.  It  ia 
undoubtedly  making  great  progress  notwithstanding  all  dia> 
advantagea;  at  tbe  iireaent  time  (1840)  the  ateani*faelor7 
at  Coventry,  whleh  formerly  lUlad,  la  again  it  wo^k  under 
the  management  of  fresh  partiei,  whoare  makin;^  both  ^lain 
and  fancy  ribbons  with  a  strung  probabilltv  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess The  fine  facloT)'  belonging  to  the  Steam  Company, 
which  is  now  occupied  bv  broad  i>ilk  steam  looms,  has  one 
ribbon-loom  at  work ;  and  in  one  other  instance,  in  Coventry, 
Jacqoard  steam-looms  are  employed  in  making  light  figured 
ribbona  with  great  precision  and  beauty,  and  in  this  ease  H  ia 
found  that  one  man  ia  able  to  tend  the  fl-ont  and  another 
the  back  of  two  looms.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  steam  will  bo  the  chief  motive- 
power  of  the  ribbon  as  of  other  manufacturing  districts, 
and  that  the  strength  of  English  machinery  will  be  mAm 
forth  to  enter  into  competition  with  Fkencb  taaie. 

Bam  4Ktt  is  the  silk  in  iu  natiml  itate  when  woand  from 
tbe  coeoon.  It  furiea  in  lluenaM  according  to  the  number 
of  oocoons  reefed  off  at  emee  to  ibhn  one  thread,  the  fila- 
ments of  wliii  h  are  united  by  their  vi.scid  property.  In  the 
process  of  dyeing  the  gum  is  dibcharr;ed  more  or  less,  and 
the  fibres  become  loose  and  unfit  for  weaving  ;  the  raw  silk 
is  therefore  manufactured  first  inlo  singlet,  tram,  or  organ- 
xine.  By  isinglei  is  siguiGc  l  one  of  the  reeled  threads 
twisted.  Tram  (Dnim  tbe  French  trame,  or  'ahoot')  is 
ibrmed  of  two  or  niore  threads  twisted  bgcther.  and  ia  need 

in  weaving  ribbons  for  tin-  shoot  or  ^tft.  Organzirir  is 
formed  of  two  or  more  smgles  Iwisli-d  logciber  in  a  Cf7n- 
/rary  direction  from  that  of  Us  component  singles.  Marafmut 
is  silk  thrown  twice,  and  is  made  from  fine  w  hile  silk  from 
which  the  gum  baa  not  been  boiled ;  that  of  the  French  is 
tbe  beat.  Thia  prepamtion  of  the  nXk.  ia  the  buaiueaa  of  the 
throwster,  a  worn  Ibrmed  firoin  the  #ord  *  Ihrow,'  in  the  ob* 
solcte  sense  of '  to  twist,  to  twine.' 

Italian  organiine,  either  throwri  in  Italy  or  in  England 
from  Itali.m  raw  (and  principally  the  las!),  is  used  for  the 
warp  of  the  best  English  ribbons.  Bengal  and  China  organ- 
zine  for  inferior  qualities.  China,  Bengal,  and  Brussa  (a 
Turkiah  ailk,  produced  at  Bursa  or  Brusa,  in  Asia  Minor> 
singles,  all  Bnriish  thrown,  are  used  largely  for  shooL 
Bengal  cannot  M  used  fbr  Hue  colonrB.  lucuoiit  Is  osed 
for  gauzes. 

There  are  four  throwing-mllls  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coventry,  besides  several  small  establishments  where  hand- 
machinery  ia  employed,  in  which  the  raw  silk  purchased 
by  tbe  manu&etiuera  is  thrown.  Tbe  ailk  ia  bought  through 
the  I^ndon  brokats  er  the  Coventrjr  siUtiasin,  at  a  eradit  of 
five  months. 

Tbe  dyeing  is  earried  on  by  four  hooaes  in  Coventry 

When  the  Mlk  is  dved  tnft,  that  is.  when  tbe  gum  is  boiler! 
off.  it  comes  back  ^m  the  dyer  with  a  loss  of  four  ounces 
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out  of  sixteen  la  wtii;^nt ,  whea  dyed  touj>le,  Iho  Runi  being 
partly  retained,  it  loses  only  one  ounce  and  a  half  in  six- 
teen. Inf«riur  warp  silk  dyed  black,  and  of  dark  coluurit,  is 
sometiioei  iceighted,  notwithstanding  the  proclanMtion  of 
King  CliKUHt  l>]r  an  iilidUiaoal  quantity  of  d;«,  w  by  a 
nfattara  of  lUfpr  to  ineniM  its  apparent  labiitaiioe.  The 
French  dyeing  is  con:sidcred  to  possess  little  or  no  BaporiociQr 
over  that  of  the  Ent;liah  ;  tht-ir  blacks  arc  inferior. 

The  fineness  of  the  Bilk  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
warp  leugthft,  measuring  seventy-two  yards,  in  the  ounce; 
fine  warp  silk,  for  instance,  *  runs '  about  eight  score  threads 
to  the  ounce  of  that  length.  One  ounce  in  twenty  is  allowed 
ftr  VMto  in  Uio  manufacture  of  the  silk  into  ribbons ;  for  all 
over  that  quantUy  the  undeitakert  or  jounimr-hand.  is  ac- 
countablo.  If  the  warp  and  shoot  an  dMivoreaTosdy  wound, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  twenty  is  allowed.  The  preparation 
of  the  silk  hy  windins^  it  from  the  hanks  on  bobbins,  ami 
then  again  winding  it  off  from  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
bobbins  at  once  round  a  large  revolving  perpendicular  reel, 
called  the  warping-frame,  until  the  requisite  length  is  ob- 
tainod  ibr  the  jNeoe  of  silk  or  ribbon  that  is  to  be  manuCic- 
tured,  and  likewise  the  weaving  procew  Hselt  the  sane 
for  the  making  of  ribbons  and  for  broad  silk.  The  single- 
h&ud  ribbon  loom  differsi  in  no  essential  respect  from  that 
used  for  any  ether  fabric,  except  that  its  Stie  and  Strength 
are  proportional  to  the  lighter  material. 

Toe  Dutch  engine-loom  was  introduced  about  seventy 
year*  ago.  Id  this  loom,  instead  of  one  piece  of  ribbon 
only,  several  ate  woven  at  onesb  four  of  the  broadest  width, 
or  as  many  as  twenty-four  of  the  narrowest  Eaoh  warp  has 
a  separate  shuttle.  The  batten  extends  across  the  whole 
wiiUh  of  the  loom;  the  shuttles  slide  within  grooves  made 
in  the  batten  ;  the  driver  is  Wdrkod  horizontally  backwards 
and  forwards  by  a  handle.  At  each  motion  the  shultle:>  are 
propelled  by  the  cross  bars  of  the  driver  across  their  proper 
warps  in  the  corresponding  direction.  The  loom  te  worked 
biy  tna  handsf  and  widi  timdles  few  Uit  feet,  tike  die  single 
^land.  The  strelte  ef  the  batten  (ftem  the  Freneh  baUmt)  is 
unih-  with  more  preciuon  than  in  the  single-hand  loom,  by 
the  intcrpoMtion  of  blocks  of  wood  fastened  to  the  frame- 
work in  front,  which  resitt  the  batten  at  the  proper  point. 
The  impulse  of  this  stroke  pushes  back  the  finished  nobon, 
which  is  hung  with  a  weiglit  attaclu  J  to  tho  end  over  a 
yoUey  at  the  top  of  the  frame,  or  wound  on  a  roller,  just 
MMOgh  to  draw  forwards  the  warp,  which  is  similarly  hung 
aver  a  puUcy,  in  order  to  lecetve  the  shuttle  at  the  same 
point '  £adi  warp  has  a  separate  reed  or  tle^k  attaehed  to 
a  horicontal  roller,  over  which  it  passes  on  dfsei-nding  from 
'.he  pulley.  Tlie  sleigh  is  an  instrument  like  a  comb  Ccalicd 
!jy  liie  French  weavers  le  peigne),  for  keeping'  the  threads 
leparate.  Tliere  are  corresponding  sleighs  in  the  batten.  Tlic 
:o»t  of  a  plain  enKine  loom  for  sarsenets  is  about  8/.,  for 
latins  aboBt  12/.  The  hire  of  one  is  about  one  shilling  per 
week. 

Steam-power  is  a|ppUed  to  the  different  ribbon-looms  by 
Jie  ordinary  methedt.  Those  worked  by  steam  are  generally 

larger  than  the  hand-looms. 

The  a  la-bar,  or  barAoont,  was  invented  and  introduced 
into  St.  Etienne  by  two  Swis*  brothers  about  sixty  years 
ago.  It  has  largely  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
place,  but  the  brothers  died  in  poverty  and  neglect.  It  is 
a  hand  power-loom  worked  by  means  of  a  long  transverse 
handle  or  bar,  which  extends  along  the  iront  w  the  Teem, 
and  is  connrcfrd  TTi'l;  vrhcel?  on  fach  side,  which  commti- 
lieate  the  iiiutiui!.  Tlie  sliuitles  are  driven  by  lueaiis  of  a 
ack  and  pinion  across  the  warps.  The  advantage  of  the  bar 
ooro  consists  in  the  t>aving  of  labour  by  the  inlerveution  uf 
nechaoical  means,  instead  of  applying  the  human  power 
lirect  to  the  usual  operations  of  weaving.  The  Oli^nal  cost 
3f  these  looms  is  considerable  (from  HO/,  to  lOOl),  and  they 
aave  been  little  used  in  Coventry.  There  are  but  about  eight 
'n  the  town*  with  the  exception  of  several  which  arc  worked 
by  steam  in  the  i or  .  above  mentioned.  At  Battorsca  they 
are  employed  in  weaving  figurctl  rihlwns.  In  the  bar-looms 
of  St,  Ktienne  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  of  the  narrowest 
and  from  six  to  eig;ht  pieoes  of  the  broadisst  width  are  madie 
at  once:  about  eight  elts  Of  flw fbrUMr  ptT  dajfr alld  ttOBk 
three  to  ibur  of  the  latter. 

Several  hand  power-loons  have  been  eontttved  and 
adopted,  in  all  of  which  the  requisite  morements  are  per- 
omed  by  a  combination  of  levers,  sprini^s,  cranks,  and 
Vfaeela.    In  afaclory  at  Kettering  connected  w  Uh  a  Covcn- 
/  honse^  six  looms  are  worked  by  one  man  by  means  of  a 


wheel.  In  all  these  cases  of  course  separate  hands  are  re- 
quired to  superintend  the  weaving. 

Figures  on  ribbons,  as  in  other  fabrics,  are  chiefly  formed 
by  omitting  the  regular  crossing  of  the  warp  and  shoot  ia 
such  a  manner  that  a  difference  of  texture  shall  occur  ia 
the  web  so  as  to  mark  out  any  pattern.  This  is  eflbeied  in 
the  siagl^hand  loom  by  a  multiplication  of  treadles  con- 
nected with  the  Htses  by  which  the  different  portions  of  w  arp 
are  alternately  raised.  Forty  treadles  baveoeen  sonietttnes 
required  to  fortii  an  intricate  pattern.  Small  figures  pro- 
duced iti  tliis  manner  are  colled  teyt.  To  execute  more  com- 
plicated patterns,  liret  (from  the  French  woni  linr,  to  draw 
or  pull)  are  used.  Tires  are  cords  hung  over  the  top  of  the 
loom,  and  pulled  by  the  hand  as  the  figure  may  require; 
they  work  hke  tbetreedles,  by  raising  the  lisses,  through  the 
e\es  of  which  are  passed  the  threads  which  are  to  form  the 
pattern.  S;iiall  patterns  arc  still  latgely  made  inlhosm- 
gle-han  1  liHinis  by  means  of  treadles  and  lires.  The  French 
single-hand  loom  of  this  description  is  called  Aou/e/ine.  This 
was  the  name  of  the  loom  used  inweaving  the  best  tapestry, 
in  which  the  warp  was  stretched  perpendicularly,  and  hence 
it  came  to  bo  applied  to  other  looms  for  weaving  figureik 
The  hautelisse  looms  of  Su  Etienne  are  nowgenerauy  worked 
by  a  bar,  as  well  as  the  engine-looms. 

The  production  of  a  lar^e  pattern  in  the  manner  above 
described  is  ditliciik  and  tedious.  Many  skilful  contrivances 
ha\e  been  devii-ed  by  weavers  and  others  for  facilitating  the 
operation,  and  among  others  the  draw-boy;  but  they  were 
all  superseded  by  tlie  introduction  of  the  Jacquard  marhineh 
aaid  by  some  to  have  been  originaUy  invented  by  the  Chinese* 
it  was  brought  to  England  in  U30.  By  means  of  this 
most  ingenious  invention  the  lisses  are  raised  in  the  required 
Older  for  the  formation  of  the  pattern,  by  an  apj  uraius 
atlixed  to  the  loom,  enabling  the  weaver  to  produce  with 
nearly  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  plain  weaving,  patterns 
which  it  would  formerly  haye  been  almost  imjio^sible  to  ex- 
ecute. The  '  numbers'  (that  is,  the  numbers  of  the  needles 
which  regulate  the  raaing  of  the  warp  threads)  of  some  of 
tiie  machines  at  St.  Etienne  are  as  high  as  ]050,  tho^c  of 
(J  vcntry  range  from  250  to  600.  The  price  of  a  Jacquaid 
e:.gine-loom  for  sarsenet  flt;ures  is  from  16/.  to 20/., for  sattn 
figures  from  20/.  to  i4/.  The  lure  of  one  is  \*.  6d.,  and  some- 
times '.\v.  per  week.  The  number  of  Jacquard  machines  in 
Coventry  and  the  surrounding  district  in  1  bSit  was  2228.  The 
draughting  of  the  patterns  and  stamping  of  tbe  perforated 
cards  ia  a  separate  busineai^  whinh  is  done  on  the  premiaee 
of  the  larger  manufketurers.  The  Jacquard  is  capable  of 
beint;  rr;  plied  to  b  ith  the  engine  and  single-hand  louni^, 
bui  r,  ;lio  same  cards  and  maclunery  are  required  for  une 
l)n  lillh  in  the  sintile-hand,  as  for  >*evcral  brt-adths  in  the 
engine-louiii,  it  is  seldom  attached  to  the  former  except  for 
a  few  very  neh  goods. 

The  work  i»  ordinarily  given  out  in  sels  of  gronet,  con- 
sisting of  two  warps  for  eaeh  shuttle^  each  warp  containing 
two  pieces  of  36  yards.  The  ribbons  are  cut  out  in  iiiert  s 
of  36  yards  if  they  are  of  satin,  and  in  half  pieces  of  la 
yards  if  the)'  :ae  ><arsenets  i  r  pauzcs  nbove  the  narrower 
widibi).  A  set  of  pieces  cut  out  uf  a  loom  is  cudied  a  iengtk, 
and  a  set  of  half  pieces  a  kaif  Ungth.  Tbe  putting  in  of 
a  fresh  sat  of  warps  ia  a  tedious  operation,  which  reijnires 
from  two  or  three  to  fourteen  days,  and  proportionally  lessens 
the  earnings  of  the  weaver.  In  tbe  Jae^uard  loom  two 
weeks  out  of  six  are  lost  in  this  preparation  of  the  work, 
besides  the  dtrl.-iy  which  he  frequcnily  rx]HMiiiici'.s  in  getting 
the  tresh  silk  from  the  manufacturer.  A  pimple  chanpe  of 
pattern  is  often  t  ifLCtud  with  very  little  lo».s  of  time.  When- 
ever it  it  practicable,  the  ends  of  the  new  warp  are  fastened 
to  those  of  the  old  before  it  is  taken  out  of  the  loom,  whersby 
the  labour  of  passing  them  sepanrtely  through  the  eyee  or 
mails  ef  the  tuses  Is  saved :  tnis  is  called  tmt^mg4m.  To 
mount  a  Jacquard  loom,  or  prepare  it  for  weaving,  requires 
perhaps  a  month  or  more,  but  a  change  of  pattern  is  often 
effectecl  witli  very  little  loss  of  lime. 

Ribbons  are  iTiade  ftC<*»>rdinp  to  a  fixed  utandnrd  of  width* 
designated  by  difterent  numbers  of  pence,  wiiich  once  no 
doubt  denoted  the  price  of  the  article,  but  at  present  have 
reference  onlv  to  ita  breadth.  The  French  diettngnlah  their 
widila  by  simple  nnmoen. 

All  dressed  ribbons,  as  satins,  gauzes,  &&,  are  made  in  Ae 
loom  one-twelflh  of  an  inch  wider  than  sarsenets,  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  diniiiuitinn  of  breadth  which  rpsiilts  frnm  the 
lengthwise  stretching  which  they  rect  i  ■  in  tin-  i  j  n  inui;  if 
dressing.   Fine  gauzes  require  an  allowance  at  two-tweifilsa. 
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The  FfMMh  ribbons  wen  made  formerly  in  pieces  of  12 

ells ;  their  length  U  now  the  same  u  that  ef  the  Boglith. 
French  fancy  ribboiis  are  sonerally  made  end  eold  in  gar- 
ntturrs.  that  is,  a  broed  iiid  iMumw  pieoe  teken  togeibar  of 

ihtt  »aiiie  pattern. 

Sartenetand  lutettrine  ribbons  are  mado  by  tlio  simple 
end  r^ular  alteration  or  the  warp  and  siioot,  as  iu  plain 
elelh,  celled  teehnically  ^ound.  Lutestrings  are  sarse- 
nets above  the  width  of  ISdl,  end  in  ^ciu  ial  of  stouter 
make.  Several  threads  of  the  varp  pass  through  each 
dt'rit  or  tonth  of  the  sleigh,  according  to  the  fliuMicss  of  the 
Billi  or  intended  quality  of  the  ribbon.  In  a  Uitolnng  the 
dents  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  -10  to  the  iiidi — the 
shoots  about  90,  varying  with  the  quality.  Bv  grogrum 
(Pnncb  jro«-fr(ww)  is  meent  aTerolion  in  the  texture, 
eaosed  by  the  warp-threads  peeling  ever  t«o  of  the  shooto 
nt  once,  taking  up  one  only ;  this  often  finishes  the  edge  of 
a  ribbon. 

Organzine  dyed  »q/Tt  is  used  for  the  warp^  of  all  ribbons 
excopt  gauzes,  from  it^s  greater  streOKih  and  compactness  of 
fibre ;  tram  and  ^singles  dyed  Viuplt  for  the  ^liout  of  siaiauiiots 
and  sometimes  of  SAtiU. 

loeaimtheKlossy  apMBteneeisgivenhy  the  threads  of  the 
warpbeinir  laid  enieflyonthe  snrRiee,  eeeh  thread  of  the 

warpbeini;  crossed  by  the  shoot  only  once  in  five  times,  as  in 
5-li9se  satin,  or  once  in  eight  times,  as  in  8  ILsse  or  the  svipo- 
rior  satins.  French  satins  were  formerly  made  from  'i  hsse 
to  lO-lissc.  Satins  are  woven  with  the  faco  duwnwardis.  as 
it  is  easier  to  raise  the  harness  connected  with  ^  or  ^  of  the 
w«»  eaoh  time  that  the  shuttle  passes  than  to  raise  |  or 
{.  The  nomber  of  dents  and  shoots  to  the  inch  are  nearly  the 
same  fur  satin  as  for  lutestring.  The  threads  between  each 
(lent  are  generally  put  in  in  odd  numbers,  9,  11.  13,  which  \ 
at''  ui>|iOied  to  fall  in  better,  and  produce  a  belter  surface.  | 
The  French  »aUni»  are  lighter  in  make  than  t)iu  Eimlush, 
hut  they  have  a  peculiar  richness  and  lustre,  owing  to  their 
aaperiorsilk.  French  ribbons  in  general  Imve  less  weight 
oTaak  than  the  Bngliah. 

The  transparency  of  gmuet  i«  produced  by  the  kind  of  ailk 
of  which  it  is  made— the  fine  hard-twMed  nareboot,  which 
leaves  the  interstices  clear.  One  warp  thread  only  pusses 
between  each  dent  of  the  sleii^li.  and  these  arc  closer  to- 
gether in  general  than  lutestrings  and  satins.  In  lino  gauzes 
8U  or  more  denu,  and  from  9t)  to  120  shoots  to  the  inch. 
The  plain  gauze  ribbons  made  at  Coventry  ealled  China 
IfMsaa  are  chiefly  thoee  used  for  mourning— whiter  black, 
and  lavender,  with  satin  or  ftroend  strives. 

Floret  Gauzex  and  Taffetiex  are  light  ribbons  made  of 
or^anzine  warp  sliol  with  hard  or  marabout  silk.  There  is 
r,>n-.id<-rablY  less  labour  in  t1  i  :ljan  in  other  gnniea;  they 
are  largely  manufactured  at  Utidwurth. 

L'jvcs  are  inferior  gauses  made  of  orgisntille^  and  singles 
dyed  hard,  or  upon  the  gum. 

Fttenhama  or  Fid*  (derived  perhaps  from  the  Frencli 
prirf-:!i,  ?L  coarse  ribbon  used  by  tailors,  made  of  linen  and 
Kiik,  oiien  .stitTencd  by  gum),  are  stout  thick  ribbons  used 
for  the  waist. 


The  sleighs  employed  for  making  plain  ribbons  itaffettu) 

the  inch,  Ibr  satin  A4,  for 

72-76-84,  for  velvet  36^2. 


ID  Viranre.  have  about  51  dents  to  uie  inch, , 


Theae  ribboos  all  belong  to  the  plain  trade.  The  Ihncv 
trade  comprises  tlie  manulacture  of  the  same  fabrics  figurca. 
under  the  heads  of  figured  sarseneU,  satins,  gauses.  and 
pads. 

The  figures  are  frequently  produced  lu  a  different  colour 
from  the  ground  by  the  mixture  of  colours  in  the  warp; 
the  colours  being  warped  separately.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  figures  the  coloured  threads  are  carried  along  the 
ander  side  of  the  ribbon;  it  is  said  to  have  a  double  or 
treble  figure,  eeeerding  to  thennmber  of  eoloois  posting 

through  each  dent.     In  some  ri)sl:-nn.s  ;ti  pn-lif^-iltir,  j 

tbeee  thread*  are  cut  away  by  the  scu»ors  atler  the  ribbon  i 


VA  made.  Thi^  is  called  clipping.  A  change  of  eoloor  In 
the  shoot  is  effected  by  the  use  of  different  shuttles ;  in 
brooadee  Uieilgiire  is  made  by  small  additional  thutilcs. 
thrown  in  partially  across  the  ribbtjn  as  the  pattern  may 
require;  the  connecting  threads  of  shoot  being  clipped  off. 
By  damiLsk  is  meant  the  laving  of  the  warp  over  the  shoot  to 
form  the  figure  in  the  manner  of  sattn.  The  patterns  ere 
sometimes  geometrical,  but  more  firequently  combinations 
of  leaves.  rarigi»  or  flowers.  In  the  snperior  French  ribbons 
groups  and  wreaths  of  flowers  are  exeeuted  with  the  richness 
and  variety  of  hand-enibroidery.  The  French  are  continually 
iniroduciui^  novelties  in  colouring  and  in  texture.  In  one  of 
recent  apiH;urance  the  ribbon  is  laid  over  with  a  slight  cover- 
ing like  crape,  by  means  of  a  watp  of  bard-silk  woven  in 
loosely  over  the  other:  in  anothw  the  ribboB  is  made  by 
stamping  to  assume  the  aiqieannet  of  laoe. 

Some  fancy  ribbons  ere  of  plain  texture  but  varied  in 
colouring;  they  are  shot  or  woven  iu  shades, striprs,  bars, or 
cheques,  culled  m  the  trade  plaids  ;  these  la^t,  which  require 
the  shuttle  to  be  changed  very  frequently,  are  ?tiU  made  m 
thu  suigle-haiid  iuuin.  In  shot  ribbons  the  warp  and  the 
shoot  are  of  different  colours.  A  pearlhedge  is  freoueoily 
given  to  aU  kinds  of  ribbon  except  the  narrower  widths  of 
sarKuet.  This  is  formed  by  the  shoot  passing  over  horse- 
hairs placed  outside  the  warp  parallel  w  ith  u,  and  raised  in 
like  manner  by  the  lisscs;  as  the  hairs  are  drawn  out,  lliu 
silk  is  left  in  loops  at  the  edge.  Many  varieties  of  orna- 
mental ed<i;es,  as  scoUops,  fringes,  &c.,  are  produced  by  dratC' 
ing  in.  The  shoot  in  this  case  stops  short  of  the  edge  of  the 
ribbon,  catching  in  an  additional  thread  of  silk,  sometinaee 
of  a  different  colour,  which  it  draws  in  in  its  pbee,  and 
which  is  delivered  from  a  bobbin  at  the  back  of  the  Icon, 
and  is  in  a  manner  darned  into  the  ground  of  the  ribbtm. 

Chjiultug  is  a  peculiar  raanaijomcnt  m  the  dyeing,  by 
which  a  change  of  hue  is  produced  in  ibe  sanie  ihrestd  of 
silk.  The  silk,  already  warped,  is  tied  up  and  wound  closely 
round  with  packthread  at  regular  intervals  of  more  or  lew 
than  an  inch,  so  that  the  intermediate  spaeeaeiily  are  pene* 
traied  by  the  dye.  , 

In  one  speries  of  fkney  ribbon,  called  Chini.  the  figures 
are  iiriiiK  !  m  i  aintcd  on  the  wurp  after  it  is  prepared  for 
the  loom,  JuiJ  attorwards  woven  in  by  the  shuttle;  others 
arc  embossed  after  the  mode  of  the  Parisian  Chandelier. 

iiibUins  are  watered  by  passing  two  pieces  together  be- 
tween  two  cyliaden»  one  of  which  has  a  heater  within  it 
The  irrsgular  pMasnreof  the  inequalities  of  the  two  aurfoees 
of  silk  against  eaoh  other  praduees  a  wavy  appcaraneob 

Satins  are  soft  nrd  fli  ssy  when  taken  out  of  the  loom;  to 
smooth  and  stiffen  lii.  iu,  they  are  calendered,  or  pressed  be- 
tween healed  steel  c\lir.ders,  and  afterwards  dressed,  or 
passed  over  a  small  cylinder  (;ovr>ret]  with  flannel,  which  is 
moistened  with  a  aise  made  from  buffalo  hides,  and  then 
over  a  lari|e  one  of  heated  steel.  Gauses  also  are  dressed, 
and  sometimes  even  lutestrings.  The  Freneh  goods  are  in 
general  better  dressed  than  the  English. 

The  blocking  of  the  finished  ribbons,  or  the  winding  them 
on  cy  hndrical  pieces  of  wood(  is  geaenlly  douo  at  the  ware* 
lt<juse  of  the  manufacturer. 

Galloons  anddoubiet  are  strong  thick  ribbonsj>rinetpaily 
black,  used  for  bindings,  shoe-strings,  &c.  The  nanov 
widths  are  called  galloons ;  the  broader,  doubles.  Italian 
silk  is  used  in  making  the  best  qualities  only.  Bengal  for 
the  commoner.  They  are  manufactured  at  l^pitalflttlds,  at 
Reading,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  power-looms  of  Manchester, 
ai  Derby,  and  other  places.  There  is  a  considerable  expor 
tniion  of  these  goods,  as  them  ii  likewise  of  ih«  produce  of 
the  steam  ribboo-looma. 

Ferret*  aitt  ooavse  oamw  libhona  shot  vith  eotton,  wed 
for  stmilar  purpesoa. 

are  manufketnred  in  Spitalflelds  end  at 
St  Ftrcnn;-:  t!i».'y  are  also  made  at  Crefeld  in  Rhenish 
i^rus^io,  which  has  long  been  a  principal  seat  of  the  veivat 
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manufarturc.  The  Tollowin^  wcro  the  prices  p«id  in  1832,  by 
m  principal  firm  of  that  place,  for  the  weaving  of  ribbon 


No.  12  8  f 'usees  in  one  ioom 

24  6  M 

30  6  M 

60  5  „ 

100  3  t> 

160  S  „ 


1  fur  36  yards. 

3 
3 
9 


« 

M 

M 
»f 


One  man  makM  fliirty-iis  J^arda  in  two  weeks  on  an  ave- 
Vge.Til«  ribbon-weavers  live  in  the  country,  and  those  whu 

ApproximaU  StaUment  qf  Coventry  lyeavers  Earning*  tohen  in  full  work,  at  differenl  perioeU. 


make  the  narrow  numbers  are  miserably  poor,  though  they 
loake  '288  yards  in  a  fortnight.  Italian  silk  only  is  used. 
(Commrmt'  Committee,  1832.) 

In  gold  and  nlver  ribbons  a  silk  thread  of  similar 
colour  13  wound  imind  by  a  tiattened  wire  of  the  metal,  and 
afterwud*  woiw.  Lyoo  «M  pnrtiettlnriy  odMntted  fbr  ilt 


The  following  table  and  lists  are  extracted  from  the  •< 
•bleReportof  J.Fletcher,  Es>q.,  on  the  Hand-lootn  Weaven, 
from  which  vttj  considerable  aasistanoe  baa  been  derived 
in  tlw  dataibortiM  Cov«nti7  tnde. 


Ua^Mtalwn  la  tb*  (iaclc-hnllndek 

•unpociuK  r«ch  lo  have  on  the 

LliMimi,  ■Dd  to  recriTr  fmm  Msh  oae- 
if  «JlwilMl—ll'i  y 


lMt>4 


'  Kirirt  haj»i!  jo  irnrytnon  '  in  thp 
yUln  *ii(lDe-lfiom,  owuin^  the li  laioiiu, 
•■  dwy  tarn  eiMnHiial;  do,  aftrr  d«- 
dneUof  rrary  rapaaar.  Iwt  whboat 
mnktnx  any  dndaeNoB  flw  lOOM^bln 
rinca  the  cumnianMlMil  Jsii^ 
utfmatiitMm      .      •     •  ■ 


JmnicYmpn  wrnvprt  In  Ih*  |4aia 
Mf Ina-touiii  (itntucUnf  looa-mt  (ioee 
tlwr  liM*  baan  ownen  vT  th^  loom, 

Mocpnilll.  and  not  ira«n)  . 

*  Journi^ni«n'«  jcmrneymi-n  '  in  the 
p}«]n  «njjiu«-L(>jm.  in  tlie  ^A\a  ■  f><)>iuuij 
under  tbo  '  ar«t-h»iMl '  juuinrvmcn  that 
feMMtlr  i>*U  iwdat  aa  oa- 


aamaanantly  iha  lr*t 
loaisf'Mrii  Mkilwk 


■  Pint  hani)  \aar-afjm*tt  Id  Um  Jae> 
aa  in  U>e  plaia  diKioa-Uaaa 


JiiiirDefmrn  wr«»rr»  ir.  tlw  J»fq'iJird 
attfina-UiOTi  (daitactiag  a  kmas-rrot, 
wlilili  ilwrlww  la  yaytriM  aaifi^ 


'a  lounirynwii*  la  tba 
if  at  two  ibliila  pay 
la  Iha  J" 


1795  180S 


t.  d. 


•bout 
IS  9 


about 

3  e 


Uwiea 

faetpry  Jaamajrinra  ia  Iha  Jaoi|oani 
aatinr-nan  in  ihv  H«l«orth  and  in  tha 
Covantiy  lunpr-payin^'  ftu-totia* 

PbctiiTv  jciuTnctinrn  lu  the  Jaequard 
*Dcil>r-la<im  In  ifw  Nnnratoa  facloriri, 

llalf  pa)  a|ipreaiice«  in  <'ii(ina 
trad*  

vnadaMCV  — 


about 
IS  9 


p«obab>7 
4  6 
aboot 

3  0 


1813 


»7  0 


«.  d. 


36  0 


10  0 
abotit 

7  « 


U18 


1.  d. 


19  3 


S  6 

■boot 
*  0 


un 


a.  d. 

19  3 

»  • 

I 
9 


laai  1838 


1.  d. 


19  3 


flO  • 


10  0 


17  0 


11  10 


10  10 


9  10 


10  6 


15  0 


t.  d. 

M  e 

S  0 
about 
3  9 


11  6 


10  • 


9  6 


15  « 


li  0 


abflnt 
10  6 


13  0 

9a.lo  I3i. 
B<.  lo9< 
•aySajSd 


Tba  fTopoTtion  of  i 
light,  to  which  Ui«  i-arninft  of  the  }imr 
Dcy-kaiidl  ha*«  bren  aubjcicled,  multi- 
(diad.  allowa  Ibr  the  eorraol  abup  ax- 
jwawfofthaaDdrrtalurr;  and  hi*  apoicn. 
tin*  loom*  wispaDuita  for  aa*  Arielney 
_  of  proflt  out  of  loetaa  wirkad  ay  tranco. 

ThaM  aaraiop  ai«  tba  grooiMlwork  of 
Iha  pfaeatfioc  ttatcnaot. 
Half  oT  tba  vaiahaaaa  prieat  paid  la 

tha«e  Iraniert  ii  one  fo<irth  le»  than  the 
jouriifT-hand  pay,  which  it  two  thinli. 

The>e  earuiaf*  doublad.  for  tliaZ  looai* 
w  hich  Jirif  OD  tJia  avcnfa  irorked  by  aaab 
family,  ought  proprily.  in  aalimalio(  tha 
ysm  neymaa't  cutHUtloo,  la  (opanede  ihn** 
plaMd  next  below  tfitD,  (iac*  tbay 
would  then  contain  th<-  pruSi  «  Mch  the 
Joameyoiaa  of  lata  yr«ri  derlT*,  ir  m 
beioc  proprietot  of  hia  own  kwmi.  with 
the  adoiiion  of  rent  paid  lum  tor  oUm* 
louni«i  and  thrrafore  (hiw  hia  prrH-nt  to. 
cuine,  aa  cnnpan-d  with  thi-  yrictt  hfXijm. 
which  ahow  hia  K>rm'-t  luctimn 
ThcM  eaiDinga.  aud  tboM  uf  the  tiuclr- 
ind  Jomayaae.  m  iha  pnpar  com- 
paniiae  wiia  m  to  tha  prioa  or  mm 
mamv  to  wMMltog  PmM  wMh 
ait  frisM  I 


r    Theae  are  tlia 

j  pr-^x'-ian^  in  po<i 
i  iindf-r  thp  aadarta 


I8i 


earaioca  of  a  cla«  ap- 
litlOD  the  juumey  hand* 
aadartaker*  in  tha  •ia/w  hand 
tnide.  and,  jtke  tlM«,  anaoa  tha  ftm 
thrown  ant  of  woik  U  n  alach  Imm. 

Thvaa  aatMlaiia  piopvrly  tak«  Oia  pi  nan 
of  thoao  tonaeny  olitaload  in  tha  plain 
engiuo-loooi,  in  a  cum[Mtiaoo  of  mrt.iojf* 
at  wiBCairiM  parlodi:  the  plain  ea(ta«- 
looai  bstaf  tHtotfly  aa  wmdk  Ito  aite 
auparior  eiaaa  of  norit  o««r  IIm  ai^^ 
h4t)d  loom,  Afl  t)ii«  if  now  o*rr  the  pl%in 

eDfta^loom.  vhlA  aNftMoec  snaa  to 

hiT*  d»cUB<M  fruin  their  wanry-rata  in 
the  atiKuiy  tiiseiul  ti'  l>i  t«WO  uod  lH23i, 
aUSough  tha  Doney  i««vaM  of  lb*  work- 
man dtfera  mack  laaa. 

ThiaeaM  ibahasidatmttMWMaBker 
woiliaiadM' 


X%»  dHlaally  o<  ahMniag  apprati 
^  mata  aatimataa  of  Ikeaa.  and  of  all 
rarnton  to  li 
iaglyttHfc 


Theae  nre  chiefly  in  tba  ligurv^ade. 
Avrmiclag  y*-  or C»,(A> 


Amagtof  M*. 


i*  itiU  governed.* 
thr 


•fWofk. 

Pbin  Samneta 


a< 


of  WflvlB. 


Satins  (8-Um«)1 

4 

6 
8 

12 
1« 


OfWctke  VlMVn 

«.  *. 

0  10 

1  0 

I  3 

I  6 

1  11 

2  6 

3  0 


erWMl. 


n^lln    m|lh  Per 


Love*  and  Satins 
(S-li«e) 


•  Th^  I  ttr  :>'!(!  i-uutinucd  (1840)  drpreaaiaa  of  trade  hai  eanaed  great d»-  [ 
partnra  fiuni  thi>  ll«t|  a  coMMerabht  tndaeltaa  ban  baaa  aado  in  iha_|rta»  of  | 
Weaviog  tar>i<D<>lat 
CoTimiry  that  the  ' 
-toflha  ■ 


da 


«b 

* 

a. 

14 

3 

1 

SO 

3 

• 

16 

2 

4 

20 

3 

0 

24 

3 

8 

1 

0 

8 

Satin  Loves 

0 

9 

2 

0 

10 

<8.1i8W> 

s 

• 

11 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

S 
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1 

3 

• 

1 

4 

3 

1 

t 

» 

1 

ts 

10 

1 

10 

10 

-2 

12 

o 

3 

12 

14 

8 

•  • 

14 

It' 

16 

■i 

10 

1« 

I' 

30 

3 

6 

30 

3 

■ 
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Sbadine  fdMT  gross  extn.  5>liMB  latiiw  wn  aonf  mL* 
i<m  'mam  in  Coventry.  Th»  Ibt  of  pfloM  ntm  to  the 

•>vi  !th  of  thf  ribbons,  in  t  '.a  '.lie  r|ii;ilitv.  The  labour  is 
ui.u;Iy  the  mme  I'ur  the  iicat;r  as  fur  the  mrenor  jiooda,  tht! 
ditfi-rctu  e  coiitiibting  principally  iu  the  silk  of  woich  they 
arc  made.  Cb«ap  ribboos  are  generftlljr  made  by  reduciog 
the  warp  silk,  which  is  the  most  expeaatff^  uul  making  up 
the  bulk  of  the  ribbon  with  •  larger  proportion  of  the 
ebaapov  tboot.  When  oictn  Uboor  is  required,  it  it  fud  for 
extra.  The  average  cost  of  the  labour  of  all  the  prooessea  of 
weaving  is  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  goods ;  in 
fMWM  •ndflgOfoA  itttiiilM  tbs  pmparaoii  itUgliw. 

tiaPtiee^ Powtr  En^ne-Lonm-Weaving  q^pArfJI  Stfte- 


net  Ribbom  at  Derby,  1838. 
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It  ii  tho  universal  custom  to  pay  for  weaving  by  the  piece; 
in  one  instance  only,  that  gf  the  steam-factory,  the  men 
iMtlve  weekly  wages.  The  truck  system  is  unknown,  all 
payBMnta being  made  in  money.  It  appear^tbat  the  money 
amount  of  tho  earnings  of  the  ribbon-weavera  it  not  less 
than  it  was  nearly  fifty  years  ai^o.  The  purcbaaing  power  of 
their  wages  is  however  greater,  and  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  their  domestic  camforts,  although  tu  t  in  tlie  !>ume 
ratio  Bs  in  thoee  of  uth^T  c'.uises,  (lir  in  mmmou  with  the 
rest  of  the  liand-looiu  weaver*  their  condition  is  depressed 
below  that  uf  other  artisans.  They  are  less  given  than 
formerly  to  uut-of-door  amusements  aud  robust  exerci^, 
iAd  tbay  b*v«  def nnatntod  in  phyainl  oopatitulioiu  Mar- 
rtat^  are  macle  mneb  easier :  anxiety  of  mind  nrodueed 

bv  '.irnih'  ■.n  tf.i'  nf  a  tliictuating  cintiioyiTient, 

Djntinenieiit  to  U>ti  l.iuiu,  iiiuuiig  ilie  lower  and  reckleis*, 
the  enjoyments  uf  ihc  |uiblic-huu!>o  and  gin->ihop,  induce  a 
great  susceptibility  to  lingering  and  nenuus  disorders:  they 
afB  less  liable  to  acute  diseases.  Insanity  is  frequent 
•mong  them.  This  infehorttv  of  physical  streugtb  pre- 
•ants  an  ohitaele  to  a  change  or  eeoupetion  in  bad  titteat  no 
less  than  the  long  exclusive  apprenticeahip  of  seven  years, 
the  evil  of  which  is  peculiarly  manifest  in  this  uncertain  trade. 
.■\  want  of  domestic  economy  and  management  results  from 
the  employment  of  women  in  the  trade  from  their  earliest 
vears,  but  th^  city  weavers,  generally  speaking,  are  mural, 
indualrio)M»  attaclied  to  their  homtesnabmilsf*-!.  and  many 
of  tbem  highly  intelligent,  tlw  oondilion  u  o  rural 
vanvim  popnlatioa  it  far  imMi»  Md  la  «m  of  great  dapm- 
tion,  nideneM,  and  tgnonneok 

Tlie  number  of  persons  employed  in  ribbon-makinp  in 
Coventry,  including  winder*  aud  warpers,  was  eat i mated,  in 
1 838,  at  4888 er 7008 ; md  in  tlieniu  pMidwii nllO^ er 
11.000. 

RIBBLE.  River.  [LANCAsaiRi.] 
RIBCHE8TER.  |;LAMCA.BBtRB.] 

RIBB.  (JCTLANO.] 

RiBEAUVILLE.  [Rmi*.  Haut.] 
RIB£'R.\,  JOSE',  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  better 
known  by  ti  e  urnarae  of  '  Spagnolctto '  (the  little  Spa- 
niard), winch  the  Italians  (;uve  him,  was  burn  ou  llie  Stb  of 
January,  16^8,  at  San  Felipe  dt'  Xativa,  a  lai^  town  in 
Spain,  about  %m  miles  from  Valencia.  Having  firom  bia 
atrljr  youth  shown  a  great  incUmUion  for  pointing  hit  pa- 
nnta,  tkough  in  indigent  eiteomaianoa^  did  aveiything  in 
ibeir  power  to  pnnMie  hia  taate  fer  tlmi  nrt  He  was 
placed  as  a  student  under  Pfanci^co  Ribalta,  one  of  the  best 
p^iulers  of  the  Valenciau  school,  under  whom  he  studied  a 
few  year'A ;  but  before  he  was  i-ixtcen  be  left  bis  mxster,  and 
determiood  to  visit  Italy.  After  spending  soma  time  at 
,  whew  lie  nlmoat  Uwd  upon  duiity,  he  Hitvad  at 


Naplet  in  1404.  Here  iia  met  vith  WtSbMH  Annlo  Cm- 
rmit^a,  whoa*  atriking  and  'Vigonna  atyle  made  aneb 

an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  never  rested  until  ha 
became  bis  pupil.  Under  this  great  master,  Riho'ra 
made  such  prosjress,  and  his  prixluclions  were  »r>  much  ad- 
mired, that  he  was  considered  an  ac(K>mplished  master  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  From  Naples  Ribera  went  to  Parma, 
where  the  works  of  Correggio  were  then  the  objeet  ofpublio 
admiration,  and  afterwards  he  visited  Rooae.  Whilit 
there  be  attempted  to  improve  lua  style  by  imitating  the 
worka  of  Ralmeno,  but  wftiioat  much  aueoeaa.  Thit 
eireumstanee,  as  well  as  the  great  number  of  excellent 
artists  practising  iu  that  city,  induced  him  to  return  to 
Naples,  where  his  prospects  uf  emiiloytnenl  were  greater, 
that  country  being  then  under  the  domin.on  nt^  las  country- 
men the  Spaniards.  [Naplss  ]  a  Tier  a  few  months' resi- 
denee  in  that  capiul,  tbeeount  of  Mooleirey,  the  Hpanitli 
vieetoy,  took  him  onder  hia  pioteetion,  and  em]il()ydl  bim 
in  executing  considerable  works  for  the  king  of  Spain  In 
1030  he  wan  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke 
at  Home,  and  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ  by  the 
pope  in  1644.  Ribera  died  at  Naples  in  1656,  in  the  seven- 
tieth year  of  his  a(;e.  Like  his  master,  his  style  was  cha- 
racterised by  brood  lighlsand  shades.  His  genius  naturallj 
inclined  him  to  gkiomy  or  horrible  subjects,  wmeb  be 
selected  both  ftom  taored  and  piolane  history.  He  dal^bted 
in  denigning  old  men  emaeiated  by  raortiflcation,  such  as 
hermits  and  saints,  and  seems  to  have  at  all  limes  rejoiced 
in  the  picturesque  display  of  bone,  veiii^i,  and  tendons.  In 
tia^^ic  compositions,  martyrdoms,  executions,  and  torments, 
he  was  eminently  successful,  and  be  treated  these  appalling 
subjeetawilha  correctness  of  design  and  a  fidelity  whiciB 
mijriit  aerve  aa  a  atudv  Ibr  tbe  anatomiat.  Thita  the  apeama 
of  IxkRi;  8t.  Barthoiemew  nnder  thebuteber*a  bnifr,  the 
torments  of  Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  and  Prometheus.  Luiiroon 
and  hia  sous  attacked  by  serpents,  were  his  tavuunic  sub- 
jects. Hia  principal  pictures  arc  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Madrid,  in  the  Escurial.  and  at  Naples,  m  which  last  place 
ho  painted  the  Martyrdom  of  8.  Januartus,  for  the  royal 
chapel;  St  Jerome  and  8.  Bruno,  for  the  church  of  the 
Trinity;  and  the  Taking  Down  from  tbe  Cross,  for  theOir* 
tbuaiana.  Ribera  aomettmea  indulged  himself  in  engraving, 
and  he  alao  made  aix*and>t«enty  etchings,  which  were  «ie> 
cuted  in  a  bold  andftaa  alyla^  and  with  great  eoireeiaeaa  ot 
design. 

((Jean  Beniuidcj:,  Diccinnun'o  Ili^l'urW  dt  l0§  ifaftlfO 
Etruiiole;tA»d.,  iboo,  vol.  tv.,  p.  184.) 

RIBBS  (a  name  formerly  given  to  a  speeiea  of  rhenmtt 
is  a  genua  of  ^nta  Amning  the  aatnral  order  OmmnlaMaL 
As  this  genua  ia  the  only  one  in  the  order,  ito  charaetera, 
geographical  range,  and  affinities  are  described  with  t!ie 
order.  It  is  well-known  as  producing  the  currant  and 
gooseberry,  and  alao  fbr  aftudoig  many  ef  the  ornamental 
shrubs  of  our  gardens. 

De  Candolle  divides  the  genus  Rlbea  Into  ibur  MOtlonii 
of  which  tbe  following  ia  an  analyaia!— 

Shrubs  with  prickles : — 

Peduncles  1-2-3-flowered.  OdovKltUKU* 

FaduBoiea  manf  flowered.  BonycAWVii. 
Shmbe  without  priddeo 

Galjrx  eampanulate   .    .  Ribesia. 

Calyx  tabular  ....  Symphocai^x. 

*  GiU>S8Ul.AilIA. 

Thia  section  indndea  some  handaotne  ahnihs.  aa  well  aa 
the  apeeiea  whicdi  produces  the  common  go<n.<K>berry.  Of 
these  we  ahall  notice  a  few  that  are  meet  commonly  found 
cultivated  in  tbia  country. 

a.  Ori/eanthoitkt,  Hawthorn-leavefl  Gooseberry.  Pricklea 
infra-a.xillary,  solitary.  Leaves  glabrous,  lobee  dentate^ 
'Peduncles  short,  bearing  1-2  greeiusfa  white  Itowers,  it  iaa 
native  of  rocky  districts  in  Ouwda*  and  bears  a  Jhiit  imf 
much  reaembliag  that  of  the  eommon  geoeeberry  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  taate.  Like  many  other  daaeribed  species  of 
large  genera,  it  has  been  f^uppoaed  iO  1m  lalbliibia  to  a  moM 
common  form,  the  R.  grnssularia, 

R.  nivfum,  Snowy-tl  «  i*  !  OooscbiTry.     Prickles  soli 
tary,  in  pairs  or  threes.    Leaves  glabrous,  roundish,  entire 
at  the  base.    Floweis  two  together  in  pedundoe,  Sepehi 
reflexed.   Stamens  longer  than  the  a^le.  It  giowa  to  the 
height  of  4  or  £  fbol.  It  was  found  on  the  north-weat 
ofABMcinbrMr.: 
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in  1826.    The  fruit  is  aboul  the  »iio  of  the  black  rui  rant,  of 

deep  red-purple  colour.  Ii  said  to  be  -f  :i  -uperior 
flavour  to  the  conamoa  gooseberrj'.  '  It  bus  a  rich  nubaoid 
imlbar  perfumed  Oavmir.  which  is  •xtranely  agreeabl*.  The 
ftilit,ia  rather  too  acid  to  be  eaten  raw ;  but  when  riM  it 
makes  delicious  taru,aiid  wouM  probably  afford  an  excellent  ' 
mean;*  of  improving;  theot.mmon  gooseberry  by  hybridising.'  ! 
(Lindley.  Rut.  Reg.,  Au?.,  U31.)  The  white  Mowers  give 
it  a  liaitilsomu  appcaraiiro  when  it  blossoms,  nrakinc  It  • 
valuable  addition  to  our  ornamental  shrubs. 

R.  Cynotbatu  Dog-bramble  Gooseberry.  Infra-axillary 
prickle*  1-2.  JLeaTea  3-4»  lobed.  pubescent.  Calyx  cam- 
pwinlate.  eyrlindrical.  PaUila  shorter  than  stit^ma  and  sta- 
incDs.  Rerry  prickly.  Tliis  plant  is  found  in  Canada, 
acrordnii;  fo  Par*b.  and  was  discovered  in  India  by  Roylc, 
and  in  3i\y\\n  bv  Timubcrir.  It  d;fTor>  litiV'  fmtn  anolher 
weii-known  sj>et;i«j»,  R.  ihvartculuuu  which  Ixas  llie  lub«  of 
I  he  corolla  somewhat  narrower  and  the  stamens  longer. 
Two  varieties  of  thi»  plant  an- niforded :  one  with  smooth 
fruit,  a  native  of  Hud»on'b  Hay ;  the  other  with  pricklv 
bfancbes  and  fruit,  shorter  pedundm,  pubescent  pniplisb 
flnwera,  nrom  Lake  Huron. 

R.  grotiularia.  Caramon  GdOM'bcn  v.  This  plant  is  too 
Wi  ll  known  to  require  ;iu)  description  hcr«.  and  is  probably 
the  iiai  eiii  iif  many  of  the  other  recorded  spei  ii-'s  i>t  Ribes. 
It  is  found  wild  in  almost  every  part  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, growing  on  old  v\all!i.  in  hedges  and  woods,  uUhough 
a  qMstion  might  be  raised  as  to  its  being  aborigina.  in  th'is 
island.  It  leemste be  truljr  indigenous  in  France.  Germany, 
and  Switzerland ;  and.  according  to  Dr.  Royl%  is  foutid  in 
t  he  H  u  11  al  uv  a  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  baa  also 
been  ^een  growing  in  North  Ametka,  on  rock*  near  the 
FalU  uf  Niaf^ara. 

This  plant  docs  not  Biijiear  la  liavo  boon  known  to  the 
antients;  and  the  earliest  author  who  mentions  ii  is  Mat- 
thiolus.  an  lulian  botanist.  It  was  recorded  as  existing  in 
Eagbind  bfTkumer,  Parkinson,  and  Gorard;  but  Ray  is  the 
cwrliest  writer  who  raentioitii  it  as  a  eolti  voted  spades.  The 
Dutch  were  Ihi  tii  '  t  n.'ir  iv-  tlie  gooseberry  successfully, 
but  even  up  to  Siio  ■.mi'.-  .jI  Miller  it  s^foms  ta  have  gained 
very  little  ri-puic  in  Eiiylainl  as  a  fruit  for  the  table.  From 
its  extensive  cukivalion,  ti  has  cecetved  a  great  variety  of 
names.  In  Cheshire  and  the  north  of  England  it  is  called 
Feaberrf,  in  Norfolk  Fmhei,  both  of  which  names  are  cor- 
ruptions of  Fetor-berry,  as,  according  to  Gerard,  it  was  at 
one  time  considered  a  speeifle  ittainst  fevers.  Grosser  is  a 
:-omrii<)n  name  for  it  in  Scotland,  which  seems  to  he  derived 
from  the  French  name  GrosrlUe  n  .Ifarqufrritu.  which  i-; 
again  dtsnvcd  from  the  LaUii  (Jrassularia,  and  the  use  of 
the  fruit  as  a  sauce  with  mackerel.  lis  common  name. 
gooteberry,  is  derived  from  j;or»e-beiTy,  because  its  pnekles 
reaemblea  those  of  the  furze  ur  gorse.  Some  derive  this 
name  from  UsherneabMngaaedassauoofiirgaeee.  [Ooosb- 

BSKRV.] 

There  ar    ij'irn:r:  -n  varieties  of  this  plant  recorded. 


which  cbietlv  vary  m  the  extent,  size,  and  Dumber  of  their 
prickles,  ana  in 
llowera. 


the  shape  and 


of  their  frait  and 


R.  tpteioaum.  Showy  Goowoerry.  Shrub  prickly,  infra- 
axilhuty  priekles  3.  Bmnehes  hurspid.  Leaves  glabrous, 
on  short  petioles.  9«1ohed.  Mnndas  with  1-3  deep  red 
Hovrers.  lonRer  than  leaves.  Btamens  4«  FUamentt  and 

slvle  rtfl  .This  plant  was  found  hf  Mr.  Mensies  on  the 

we^Iern  coast  of  California.  Since  its  introduction  into  this 
country  it  has  Hfl«n  a  "rrpat  deal  cuUivat«d  on  accoual  of 
its  beautiful  crimson  ilowers.  In  Hi  cultivation  it  requires 
some  canvas  the  brunches  are  so  much  reclined,  that  unless 
carried  up  against  rack-work  or  a  wall,  the  flowers  will  not 
30  well  seen.  R,  Menzitm  aeems  to  ho  oidy  a  variety  of 
this  speeies. 

*•  BoTHYCARPtlM. 

This  section  includes  four  ^i>ecie»  intermediate  between 
gooseberries  and  currant*:  iht-y  arc  however  called  by  the 
former  name.  R.  onentale.  Kaitern  Gooseberry,  wilh  yel- 
low green  flowers,  blowing  in  .April  and  May.  It  is  a  native 
of  Syria.  R.  taxatUe,  Rock  Gooseberry,  a  native  of  Siberia, 
with  greenish-purple  flowers. 

R  diaeantha.  Twin-prickled  Gooseberry.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  June,  having  yellowish  flowers  and  cuneated 
leaves.  1".  ltows  wild  in  Dauria  and  other  parts  of  Siberia, 
.ff. /ijcitfirrv.  Lnkfi-gooseiierry,  a  native  of  moist  places  lu 
Canada  and  Virginia,  with  flowars  liha  a  snifant  and 
oeUos  like  a  gooseberiy. 


***  RiBBSlA. 

This  NOtioD  indudts  the  greater  nnniher  of  tb»  eonaata, 
of  which  thereare  about  forty  species.  The  mo«t  common  an^ 
usef^il  of  these  is  the  R.  rubrum.  Common  red  currant.  The 

name  currant  seems  to  be  derived  fromtlw  similarity  of  the 
fruil  lo  the  Corinth  r.iism.  or  smiiH  ijrapoof  Zante,  which  are 
commonly  called  Corinth's,  or  currants.  Tins  lost  istoo  weU 
known  lu  nee<l  a  description.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Sibe> 
ria,  and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  to  the-moutk 
of  M'Kensie,  and  is  found  in  mountainous  distriols  in 
the  north  of  England  and  Seotlsnd.  like  most  plants  that 
are  easily  (li.sscniinaled  and  occupy  varied  elevation,  latitude, 
and  soil,  this  rpecics  is  subject  to  many  varieties.  Of  these 
se\en  have  been  recorded  hy  De  CatiiK  11c,  wli  ch  vary  in  tha 
shape,  size,  and  covering  of  their  leaves.  well  as  the  size 
and  colour  of  their  fruit.  The  writer  of  the  article  *  Ribes* 
in  Loiidon's^r^Wisifianef  Aw/tir^lutn  Brifa'i»tcum,ohset\e*, 
'  the  common  red  currant  is  commonly  treated  by  botanists 
as  a  distinct  species,  but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
R.  peirtettm,  A.  tpicatum.  R.  alpinum,  R.  pro$tratum,  and 
several  other  botanical  species  are  essentially  one  and  fhe 
same  thing.  Wc  have  arriv#fJ  al  this  conclusion  fiom  the 
study  of  the  plants  in  the  very  excellent  collections  of  this 
genus  which  are  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  and  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.* 

The  eanant  is  not  mentioned  by  Gteok  and  Ronan 
writers,  bat  it  Is  acaroely  possible  that  its  heantiftd  i«d  and 
Bweet  berries  should  have  been  neglected  by  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  grew.  In  France  they  were  cultivated 
loiij;  hef.ire  the  ^'ooseberry,  but  were  first  produced  in  per- 
fection by  the  Dutch.  Genud  mentions  that  they  werv  ruW 
tivated  in  gardens  in  his  time.  Till  a  recent  period  very 
few  varieties  were  known,  but  several  have  been  lately  in* 
troduced.  especially  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ptiiwipal  vario 
tieii  from  Don's  Miller's  *  Dtclionar}- :'— > 

RedCortants. 

1.  Cnmmrnt  red.  ;:rr>s«iU«rmtg»Af§Hi/hdtt  gTimitttt 
ordinaire  d  fruit  rmi^e. 

j.  Red  Duti'h.  liir^p  red  Duic/t,  new  red  Dutch,  lar^ 
red,  large  hrmched  red,  Morgm'*  red,  red  grape,  groteU- 
ler  rouse  d  gros  fruit. 

3.  Knight' t  large  red, 

4.  Kni^kt't  tumet  red  eurrma. 
.1.  Knight's  enrly  red  currant. 

6.  Champagne,  groteiUer  d  fruit  couleur  de  chair, 

7.  Slriptd-ieared  cmrrmt  and  pm^got»d4eaved  our- 
rant. 

8.  Large  pale-red  Ditteh. 

White  Curraiits. 

1.  Common  teikUe«ammt,groeeiUerdJhut  Nmte. 
%  fFkUe  DiOek  enrrant,  ne»  mkUe  DhIcA,  Morgan'e 
white,  vhite  eryttal,  white  Leghorn,  peart  wkUe, 

3.  Peart  lohtte.  blane  perk. 

4.  Spearey't  white. 

Of  these  varieties  those  numbered  2  and,  8  among  the 
red.  and  that  J  of  the  white,  are  the  best. 

The  fruit  of  the  various  species  of  Ribes  has  ho 
in  medicine  to  allay  thirst,  and  it  is  said  to  lesson  tiM  i 
tion  of  kilo.  The  j  uice  of  the  rod  ounrnnt  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  making  punch,  and  mixed  with  water  forms  the 
enu  de  groieiUet  of  iho  Fioiich.  It  i§  also  made  into  a 
jelly,  and  the  berries  are  used  for  makint;  tarts  and  pud- 
dinizs.  When  ripe  the  fruit  makes  an  excellent  wino^  WnMl 
is  much  used  in  the  rural  dutricts  of  England. 

CtiltivaHon,—ilXi  the  sorts  are  hardy  plants,  growing 
freely  and  beaunc  a  plantifal  erop  of  fruit.  Tbay  thrive 
almoat  as  weU  in  ooe  sitaatioa  aa  anotlNr.  whether  it  ba 
open  or  shady,  free  or  confined.  This  permits  of  the  ripen* 
ing  of  the  fruit  throughout  a  long  perit^  ao  that  it  may  be 
obtained  as  early  as  June  and  ai>  late  as  October.  Cominan 
garden  soil  is  suited  to  them,  which  should  be  tiHod  and 
recruitd  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  manure.  The  largest 
crops  are  produced  in  a  strong  loam  or  improved  day-soiL  Th«y 
are  earlier  in  a  light  soil.  Previous  to  planting,  the  soil  should 
bo  dug  two  foot  deep,  and  this  may  bo  done  at  any  time  froat 
Oetober  to  Plehruarr  or  March.  They  are  ehiefly  profugated 

by  cullinRs  obtained  early  in  the  spring'.  Tliese  should  ecm>i* 
of  the  previous  year's  shoots  taken  from  bearing-brancho. 
and  be  from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.    They  should  b« 
planted  4  or  5  inches  deep  and  may  be  watered  in  spring.  In 
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thtsnmaMrftniheshiloUor  bada  thould  he  removeil  »cept 
three.  Tn  tlw  following  autamn  tbev  uity  be  transp  anted. 
Currant  bushes  nre  best  planted  by  themselves,  and  the  dia* 
tance  between  the  rows  should  not  bo  less  than  from  7  to  9 
leci.  They  will  ^row  freely  against  a  wall,  and  when  tbui 
planted  wiih  a  south  tir  ttouih-wee^t  a»p«:ct  will  produce  ripe 
fruit  ibree  weeks  earlier  than  standards  with  a  north  or 
nortb-out  aapect  *  A-uit  may  be  preserved  good  till  October. 
«lld  if  OMttM.  as  late  as  November.  Grown  on  Mpditr  nib 
ttie  ftiiit  is  pnoduced  in  tlM  finest  order. 

The  fruit  of  the  currtot  tliouM  b«  gathered  in  dry  wea- 
ther, as  when  gathered  in  rain  it  lo-es  its  flavour. 

R.  ntgrum.  Black  Currant.  Flowers  whitish  or  yellowish 
green.  Calyx  a  rich  brownish  red  or  pmk  colour.  The 
stamens  end  petals  frequently  present  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity :  the  asual  number  of  eech  is  five ;  but  should  either 
the  petaU  Qir  stKinens  be  increaeed  in  number^  the  other  it 
diminiabed ;  thus  if  there  m  seven  stamens,  there  wft)  be 
but  throe  petals,  anrl  if  thcrn  nre  ten  stamens,  there  will 
he  no  petals,  and  vict'  ci^rsii.  The  peculiar  strong  smell  ((f 
the  leaves  of  tins  phmt  is  very  eituracteristie.  'I'hi- black 
earraat  bos  the  same  ecograpliical  ranee  as  the  red.  but  ts 
feuad  more  abundantly  in  the  north  tnan  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  now  eoronon  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  pro- 
bably not  indigenous.  It  is  found  in  Siberia,  on  the  Cau- 
casus, and  in  Sweden.  It  is  indigenous  in  the  woods  of 
Russia  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  this  district  the 
fruit  IS  found  green,  yellow,  or  e\en  white.  Species  of 
Ribes  are  ul.*>u  fuund  in  India  and  South  America  with 
black  fruit.  There  are  three  wild  varieties:  Jt.  baeca 
Jktvida,  with  a  din^y  srecnijih'ycllow  fruit,  supposcnl  to  be 
n  hybrid  between  black  and  white  currant ;  R.  Utcca  virida, 
with  green  firuit;  R./tJiig  rari^gof^  witu  ktam  streaked 
with  yellow..  The  principal  garden  varieties  are 

1.  n; Id  black. 

2.  Black  grape,  Ogdm'i  black  graye. 

3.  Black  Naples,  Caxsit  of  the  Fkcneh. 

4.  Green-fruited  black. 

5.  Rus^u  green. 

Of  these,  uiat  numbered  3  is  decidedly  the  best  for  use. 

The  fruit  of  the  black  enrrent  w  not  in  so  great  icputc  us 
tl  r,  1,  I  1  ii  (  fr-ijinpai  atively  modern  introduction.  Gerard 
mention-,  ji.iiui  says  tliat  its  heme*  are  of  a  slinking  and 
somewhat  loathsome  IIlivoui-.  It  :s  oflon  u^e  1  as  u  medicine. 
The  leaves  and  fmil  are  diuretic,  and  are  employed  in  the 
composition  of  the  Siberian  quaxs.  An  intoxicating  spirit 
is  distilled  ftom  the  berries^  and  they  are  also  used  for 
colouring  vsriott*  kmds  of  spirits  fn  9iMru.  As  a  popular 
remedy  for  sore  throat,  they  are  much  employed  for  making 
jelly,  especially  in  Russia  and  Scotland.  The  leaves  are 
frerjuenily  used  hy  the  poor  to  mix  With  Uaok  tea  in  Older 
to  uivu  It  the  Uavour  of  green. 

R.  tanguineum.  Bloody  or  Red-flowered  Currant.  .Leaves 
cordate,  serrated,  villous  beneath.  Racemes  drooping,  twice 
tlie  length  of  wnvee.  Calyx  with  spreading  segments. 
This  is  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus,  heariim 
largo  racemes  of  deep  rose-eoloured  flowers,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  berries  of  a  blnish-hlack.  It  is  a  native  of  tlie 
nortli-west  caa>t  of  America.  This  as  well  as  the  other 
specie-i  "f  currants  tiiay  be  propagated  in  the  manner  ilo- 
scribed  for  tbe  red  currant.  As  ttus  plant  has  been  exten- 
sively cultivated*  a  great  many  varieties  are  to  he  found. 

Jt  atropurpttreum.  Dark  P'urple-ilowered  Cun ant.  Stem 
ereet  Leaves  pubesrent.  Racemes  drooping.  Calyx  cili- 
ated. Berries  dark  purple,  j^labrons.  It  is  a  beautiful  shrub, 
a  native  of  the  Altai  and  mountainous  districts  on  the  river 
UraU  hut  it  has  notret  been  mtioduced  into  this  oountry. 
Symphocalyx. 

The  species  of  this  seeium  are  cultivalad  entirely  m  ema- 
mental  shrubs. 

R.  aureum.  Golden-flowered  Cnmnt.  Petiole  glabrous. 
Leaves  3-lobed,  shorter  than  tbe  petioles.  Calyces  longer 
than  p3dicels.  Petals  linear,  shorter  than  calyx.  Flowers 
golden-yell' J vv.  Fruit  \elluw,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  norib-wesl  of  Aiueric.i.  Of  this  plant 
there  are  varieties,  R.  prtrcox.  R.  villniwn,  and  R.  xeroti- 
num.  Thsy  ate  alt  beautiful  shrubs,  nnd  deserve  a  place  in 
every  coUeelion.  Of  the  rcmainm^  species^  RtttnUffiBirum 
and  J?,  fimntm  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

RtBORASS.  [PtAWTAonrACExl 

RItJARDO,  DAVID,  to  whom  'li      leiice  of  politiral 
economy  u  ptirbaps  more  indebted  tbau  to  any  other  man  of  | 
me  own  day.  was  horn  in  London  on  tbe  19tn  April*  177S.  I 
P.  C  Mo.  US9. 


His  fhther,  a  native  of  Holland,  had  tbeo  been  fot-  severa! 
years  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London  ;  iiid  de- 
signinir  bis  il-.ird  son,  David,  f.,r  the  same  oern|iaiion,  gave 
him  a  ^Qod  but  plain  commercial  education.  For  this  pur- 
pose ho  was  sent,  wlien  eleven  years  of  a ^e,  to  a  school  in 
Holland,  where  he  remained  for  about  two  vears.  Soon 
afier  his  return  to  England  he  wee  taken  into  his  father's 
office  as  a  clerk,  and,  when  of  sfe*  Wis  nssoeiated  with  him 
lit  busiiiess.  In  lf93  he  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance 
displessiiw  to  his  father,  by  reason  of  bis  religious  scruples, 
the  elder  mr.  Ricardo  havunr  been  borti  of  Jewish  parents, 
and  continuini;  to  profess  their  laith  until  his  death.  This 
breach  butwwn  the  father  and  son,  w  hich  was  aflerwards 
entirely  healed,  necessarily  causicd  iheir  separation  as  re* 
p;ardcd  business,  and  threw  tbe  subject  of  this  notice  alto- 
gether upon  his  own  eflbrta,  seconded  however,  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  all  parties,  by  many  of -the  leading 
members  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Ricardo  continued 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  until  isiH.  and  was 
eminently  successful,  taking  for  many  years  a  leading  part 
m  its  business,  and  realising  a  pi  iiiecly  Ibrtone by  COnduCt 
which  gained  for  him  universal  respect. 

During  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Rirnrdo  was  most  actively 
engaged  in  buainess.  he  continued  to  devote  much  time  to 
study  and  tosdentiRe  pumnlts. '  He  was  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Geological  Society  of  L.ndoii.  and  fur 
some  years  a  member  of  its  council:  tie  al-o  acquiied  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  <'hemislry,  as  well  a.N  an  aequaiii- 
taoce  with  mathematics.  Of  late  vcara,  the  powers  of  his 
mind  were  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
questions  connected  with  political  economy,  a  study  which 
was  at  once  liest  suited  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  mind 
and  most  in  unison  with  his  daily  pursuits  in  business,  and 
by  bis  attainments  in  which  he  wiis  enabled  to  take  his  place 
among  ihe  deepest  and  most  original  thinkers  of  his  da>. 

In  the  bfguinuig  of  I  SI  9.  Mr.  Ricardo  was  returned  to 
parliament  by  the  Irish  borough  of  Portarlington*  which 
place  bo  continued  to  represent  until  bis  death. 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Ricsrdo  bad  previously  so- 
quired  by  his  writings'enmred  to  him  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  alt  occashma  when  he  spoke,  and  not  unfrcquently 
induced  the  members  present  to  call  upon  him  for  bis 
opinion  when  the  subject-matter  of  the  debate  was  such  as 
iiiigbt  receive  light  from  his  extensive  knowledge.  Al- 
though he  confined  himself  in  his  parliamentary  speeches 
almost  entirely  to  subjects  of  finance,  and  such  as  fell 
strictly  within  the  line  of  economical  science  his  reportsd 
sDuechee  arenumenos;  and' although,.  Anm  the  nainreof 
tbe  subjects  which  he  bandied,  and  with  which  tbe  news- 

Eaper  reporters  could  not  be  familiarly  acquainted,  it  could 
ardly  bo  expected  that  justice  could  be  done  to  bi»  reason- 
ings, these  repufls  yet  furnish  a  full  justification  of  the 
desire  so  constantly  evinc«d  by  the  House,  and  ample  reason 
for  the  respectful  attention  which  he  always  experienced. 
During  each  of  the  Ave  sessions  in  wbieb  Iw  eat  in  parlia» 
meni,  Us  nana  eonetantly  appoan  as  a  speaker;  and  in  the 
latest  two  years  of  the  series  (1832  and  1823)  bia  sddrcsses 
were  very  frequent,  .•\lthough  his  voice  was  not  good,  and 
his  utterance  was  rapid,  it  was  yet  distinct,  that  he 
could  bo  heard  w.ibuut  an  effort  by  every  member  present. 
His  manner  was  wholly  unpretending,  and  bis  argumentative 
style  was  unrelieved  by  any  oratorical  effort';  he  endeavoured 
to  convinee  by  reason,  and  to  influence  tmry  by  troth  and 
justice.  Those  persons  who  had  most  narrowly  watched 
the  progress  of  bis  public  career,  felt  justified  in  predicting 
for  him  a  future  of  the  highest  usefulness;  and  bad  his  iifc 
been  spared,  il  is  reasonable  to  think  that  their  jirediclions 
would  have  b«.<en  fulfilled.  At  tiie  close  of  the  session  of 
1 823,  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Gatcomb  Park  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and.  after  a  very  few  days*  illness,  died  on  the  I  Ith 
September,  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  the  fifty-ieeond 
year  of  bis  age.  In  private  life,  Mr.  Ricardo  was  extremely 
amiable ;  his  temper  was  mild  and  equable^  and  be  enjoyed 
in  the  highest  degree  the  respect  and  affection  of  every 

member  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Ricardo  tlrst  appearetlas  aaauthor  during  the  discus 
sions  that  led  to  and  accompanied  tbe  famous  Bullion  Com 
mitteein  1810.  His  pamjihlet,  which  was  entitled  TiieHigh 
Price  of  Bullion  a  Proof  of  tbe  Depreciation  of  Eanh  Notes*' 
speedily  passed  thnugh  four  editions,  and  occasioned  the 
|iubli<ation  of  several  repliev.     His  lu  xt  publicrtion  wag 

I entitled  '  A  Reply  lu  Mr.  Eiosanquet's  Praciieul  Obi^crvations 
on  the  Report  of  the  BnUion  Commit  tee '  and  howevw 
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tnccb  opiQions  may  at  that  time  have  beeu  divided  upoc 
the  subject,  it  has  long  since  been  generally  acknowledged 
tbat  tlw  viatory  rated  with  Mr.  Ricardo.  Although  the 
peculiar  intaraat  which  attended  those  discussions  has  lone 
aince  passed  away,  Mr.  Ricardo's  pamphlet  will  be  read 
wilb  pleasure  by  all  who  delight  in  marking  the  ease  with 
which  a  mail  uf  svipiTior  uitelloct  can  trace  and  exhibit  the 
con&tant  and  activu  ii]>ei miuu  uf  general  principles  thruugh 
all  the  intricacifb  of  pru(-Uc-;il  detail. 

In  1816  Mr.  Ricarda  publiabed  '  An  £ssay  on  the  In- 
fluence of  a  Low  Price  or  Com  oa  the  Profits  of  Stock,'  in 
wbiob  be  cooibatad  the  juattee  of  leatnotiom  on  the  im- 
portatten  of  oom ;  but  the  estay  is  ebtefly  remarkable  Ibr 
t!ie  dorlrluc  which  it  pro|joun(l-  cnnrorning  rent.  [Rent  ] 
Tlie  (o..-  year  produced  '  Prupo-inl'?  fur  an  Ecuniiiiiic;il 

and  ."i J,  iin:  (-'urrency.  wii  li  Oli-iTN  aiiuii*  on  the  Profiis,  of 
the  Bantv  of  England.'  The  princmai  ruooiunifudatiou  put 
forth  ill  iliis  pamphlet  wa^  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
be  obliged  to  exonanga  ita  notes  for  gold  ingots  of  a  certain 
flneneta,  and  not  below  a  certain  weight,  at  prices  diminish- 
ing from  time  to  time,  until  the  price  should  be  brought 
down  from  its  then  market  rate  to  the  Mint  price  of  77*. 
|0i(/.  per  uz. 

Ml.  iiicut'tkt's  threat  work,  that  upon  which  ht»  lasting 
f.uue  as  an  econmiiist  must  rest, '  On  the  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy  and  Taxation,'  was  published  in  1817,  and 
waa  atonce  pronotincedthe  meat  valuable  contribution  made 
to  coonomical  aeieiwe  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith. 

Tn  162%  Mr.  Ricardo  again  appeared  as  the  author  of  a 
tract  cntitUd  'On  Protection  to  Agriculture,'  in  which  he 
exi>osed  certain  fuUucicft  and  prejudices  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. Tlio  cfTects  of  legislative  protection  aiVorded  to  pro- 
ducts of  the  noil  upon  wages,  profits,  public  ruvt^aues,  aitd 
non-agricultural  branches  of  the  national  industry,  arc  all 
diicutied  within  tlio  limits  of  eighty-seven  pagea,  with  a 
ofearneia  and  precision  that  may  be  aald  to  e»Muat  the 
matter,  and  which  provn  the  author  to  have  been  perfeet 
master  of  the  wh<4e  subject. 

The  only  remaining  woi  k  of  Mr  Ricardo  was  found  among 
his  papers  after  hi*  dualli,  iiavmg  been  the  latest  matter  of 
a  public  character  that  occupied  his  attention.  This  was 
his  pamphlet  in  reoommondaiwit  of  <i  national  b  iiik.  which 
was  soon  afterward^  published  by  his  family,  in  the  exact 
itate  ia  itlmk  he  left  it  probably  only  a  fsw  daya  before  hie 
death. 

RIC.^UT.  SIR  PAUL  (RycautJ 

RKXI  r  RIZZl.  SEBASTIA'NO. a  paint«r.  bom  at 
Civulal  til  Belluiio,  near  Tre\ i^arto,  in  the  Venetian  stale,  m 
1059  or  1660.  He  was  jdaced  eaily  under  the  tuition  uf 
FredericoCervelli.  at  Vtn.ce.  He  accompanied  his  precep- 
tor to  MilaOaand  afterwards  went  to  Bologna  and  Venice,  to 
study  the  luaeter- pieces  of  those  two  schools.  He  resided 
for  aomo  poaca  at  Flereaee  and  Rome,  and  ultimately  made 
a  tonr  of  the  whole  of  Italy.ezecuting  itictureiet  any  pncc, 
where^'er  he  obtained  commissions,  and  leaving  beliind  him 
a  roputation  almost  universal,  lie  afterwards  travelled  into 
Germany,  En^jland,  and  Flanders. completing  his  -.tvle  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  ulher  ariiMs.  and  especially 
imptaving  in  his  mode  of  colouring.  At  Vienna  he  executed 
manp  work*  for  the  court,  particularly  some  paintings  on 
the  waHfl  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Sehoobrunn,  and  thenoe 
he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  waa  employed  to  decorate 
scleral  of  tbt:  apartments  in  the  palaee  of  the  grand  duke. 
Heini;  invited  to  Enf;land  by  Queeu  Anne,  he  travelled 
through  FrauM",  and  at  Pans  wa^  marie  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Paintiii!;.  The  picture  he  executed  for  CheUoa 
Uotpital,  in  the  cupola  of  which  he  represented  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  the  staircai^c  uf  Montague  House,  now  the  British 
Museum.  wbiehh«»Uo  decorated, prove biiii,sa^<i  M.  P<;ri^s, 
in  the  '  Biographie  Univeraelle,*  to  be  capable  uf  y  i  eat  un- 
dertakings, lie  also  painted  the  ciinpel  at  Bulstro<lf,  for 
the  duke  of  Portland,  ui  the  allar-piocc  of  which,  repre- 
veiititig  the  Last  Supper,  he  has  introdurcd  his  own  portrait 
in  a  nio<lcrn  habit  The  hail  and  some  of  the  ceilings  of 
Borlingion  House,  London,  are  also  by  him. 

During  hia  residence  in  England,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
he  waa  most  extenaively  employed,  and  his  deprture  is  said 
by  Wulpole  to  have  been  cauaed  by  diagiut  tnat  Sir  Jamee 
lliornhill  .should  have  been  seleettntopeintthednmeorSt 
Paul's  Cathedral.  On  quitting  tlii-,  country  he  returned  to 
Venice,  where  b<»  was  oonstanily  occupied  on  pictures  for 
France,  Spam,  Porlui^al.  and  Sardinia.  Ricci,  m  :  tnmnn 
With  Iaic«  Qiordaao,  possessed  the  power  of  imitating  with 


threat  oxaclD CSS  the  style  of  the  great  maalers  who  preceded 
him.  Some  of  bis  pictures  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  painted 
by  Bassanu  or  Paul  Veronese,  and  one  of  his  Madonnas, 
exbibitod  at  Dresdev.  was  for  aome  time  atlabutud  to  Co- 
leggio.  Tbia  facility  o^  imitation  ia  mhhI.  by  the  writer  of 
the  Lifo  of  Mignard,  in  *  L^iitoire  dee  Ptemien  Peintrea 
du  Roi,'  p.  i5'i,  to  have  deceived  La  Foiise  ag  to  th<^geou 
j  incness  of  one  of  his  pictures  in  ihu  stylo  of  Paul  Veroneae, 
!  a  deciiptioii  which  called  forth  the  sarcastic  advice  that 
Sebastian  *  should  thenceforth  paint  nothing  but  Paul 
Veroneaes  and  no  more  Rioci^.' 

In  hia  hiatorieal  compotitioDt  Sebaetiano  ia  rather  nn 
imitator  than  a  plagiarist,  aa  in  the  Last  Supper,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Giustina,  at  Padua,  which  greatly  re- 
sembles the  cupula  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Parma,  by  Coreggio; 
and  his  S.  G ruKorio.  at  S.  Alesssr  'i  >  in  Bergamo,  recals 
to  mind  the  work  of  Guercino  at  Uologna.  The  same  may 
be  observed  uf  his  scripture  histories,  painted  for  S.  Cosmo 
and  S.  Damiano.  at  Venice,  which  are  pieferred  to  anjr  othen 
that  he  executed  for  tbat  place. 

Sebaetiano  Riooi  did  not  early  amuiin  an  •Hamivn  Itnow* 
ledge  of  design,  but  he  eultivatedf  il  in  afkef>1Ub  with  ex- 
treme assiduity  in  several  academies.  The  forms  of  his 
fi);ures  are  composed  with  beauty,  dignity,  and  grace.  like 
those  of  Paul  Veri'iiese  :  his  attitudes  are  natural  and  varied, 
and  his  composition  i»  managed  with  truth  and  judgment. 
His  colouring;  is  dislinguitihed  by  a  beautiful  asure,  which 
remaina  in  hia  fresco  works,  but  in  hia  pioturaa  in  oh,  fWm 
thn  bndneaa  of  the  grounds,  that  aa  wwl  aa  the  other  tinm 
has  faded. 

Opinions  vary  much  concerning  the  merit  of  this  painter. 
M.  Krifij,  following  Laiizi.  speaks  of  hmi  iii  the  maimor 
above  quoted,  and  Lanzi  is  in  ^ome  respects  far  mare  eulo- 
gistic. Mr.  Bryan  observer,  that  though  his  design  is  not 
scrupulously  correct,  the  forms  of  his  figures  are  graceful, 
and  bis  colouring,  though  sometimes  feeble  and  cold,  is 
often  silvery  and  agreeable ;  ond  that,  like  Boat  painten  of 
deeorationi,he  consulted  bis  imagination  more  than  nature^ 
and  frequently  dis -nver'  flu;  repetition  and  the  Weakness  of 
a  manuLTist  A  c  aielui  examination  of  the  work*  he  exe- 
cuted in  this  country  will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
an  able  writer  in  Rees  s  '(Jyclop.T<lia'  has  arrived,  that  be 
was  one  of  the  few,  comparatively  speaking,  who  enjoy  during 
their  lives  die  nimoet  extent  of  their  fame.  In  ^t  he  was 
a  maehinist,  one  who,  being  eonversant  with  the  mios  of 
art  and  akOftil  in  the  applicaUon  of  the  means,  dazzled 
where  he  could  not  instruct,  and  deluded  by  ini^enuity  with- 
out judgment  and  art  without  expression.  In  many  of 
hi*  works  ho  «  as  assisted  by  his  nephew  Marco  Riqci,  who 
rcsifle<l  with  hira  in  England. 

SebastiaiK)  died  at  Venice,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1734. 
Among:st  the  most  noted  of  bis  productions  may  be  enume- 
rated the  Maaaaece  of  the  Innocents,  at  Venice ;  the  Rape 
of  the  Sablnes,  at  Rome ;  at  Bergamo,  Saint  Grc{;ory  sup- 
I'licatini:  t'.i^  V  f;tii  i-:  favour  of  the  Soidi  in  Purgatory, 
before  rttli.Lii  tn  ,  &;  Vienna,  several  ceilines  of  tne  im- 
perial palace,  and  an  Aianmplion  ^  tha  virgin,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Charles. 

(Lanzi.  Star.  Pitt.,  iii.  225;  Biographie  Universelle ; 
Walpole's  Anfc.  Pcdnting,  by  Dallaway,  iii.  88I<2 ;  ftyan's 
Did.  qf  Ihinters.) 

RICCI.   [Jksuits;  PiTJS  VI.] 

RICCIARELLI.  DANIELE,  generally  called  DaDie.e 
di  Volterra,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  born  in 
1509.  He  appears  to  hare  (list  studic<l  at  Stenss  under 
Antonio  Razzi.  called  II  .Sodoma,  and  afterwards  under 
Baldassans  PteruzzL  In  the  expectation  of  receiving  greater 
encouragement  at  Rome,  he  repatrsd  to  that  citv.  where  be 
was  first  mnptapad  aa  an  aaatmant  to  Piaiino  ^1  Vega  in 
the  Vatfean,  and  in  the  CapeOa  Maaahnl,  in  itie  dmrali  of 
the  Triniti  del  Monte.  He  was  chiefly  indrblinl  for  the 
reputation  which  ho  suhsw^uenlly  acquired  to  the  friendship 
and  insii  in  'ii  ri  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  gave  him  designs  for 
the  wurks  which  he  executed  in  the  Farnesioa,  and  for  oili^ 
of  his  mmt  ^lebrated  performanen.  Hie  principal  monu- 
ment of  his  feme  was  the  of  freaeoes  in  the  ehnreb  of 
La  Trin  iti  del  Mente,  repreaenting  the  Hiatoiy  of  lb*  Cnm, 
on  which  be  waa  empiloyed  seven  years.  Of  these  frescoes, 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  famous  Descent  from  IheCroea, 
which  was  universally  esteemed  as  one  of  the  three  finest 
piciui  es  at  Rome  ;  the  other  two  being  the  Transfliiiirntion 
bv  Raphael,  and  the  Communion  of  .St.  Jororao,  by  IXiDieni- 
ohuxi.  It  bss  been  a&med  tbat  Mieluel  Aogelo  not  en^ 
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•Misted  hiin  by  his  advioe,  tuperitttendance.  and  torrectiaus, 
in  the  conipoaltigBor this  subliiDe  perfbrtnanoe,  but  that  the 
tguM  of  (be  8ftvio«r  and  tb»t  of  IM  Viigin  Mary  muai  have 
tma  dw  work  of  bii  muXar-hmiL  Unhappily  we  are 
unable  to  judge  of  tke  probabili.j  of  this  a&seriioti ;  for  the 
French,  in  their  rapacious  eagerness  to  possess  ho  flne  a 
work,  barbaroi.-l'.'  ^uanipiod  to  ilotiich  the  plusi<ir  fiuin  tlte 
vaU,  and  brok"   i  ail  to  pieces.    We  ha»e  no  inenns  of 

ejng  wt  the  ^r  iiiJeur  of  the  oompoeition  but  from  the 
•ngnv  Ag  of  it  by  Dongny.  On  the  dettli  of  Fioriao 
M  Vaga.  in  1547.1w«wvMoiMiMiidod  byMiehael  Aiigeto 
to  Pope  Paul  III.  aa  superintendant  of  the  works  in  the 
VatR-an.  of  which,  and  of  his  p«n«ion,  he  was  deprived  by 
Julius  III. 

Pope  Paul  IV.,  eonceiTing  that  the  nudity  of  several 
igures  in  the  LASt  Judgment  was  unsuitable  to  the  sanctity 
of  tbe  ploooi  had  determined  to  destroy  that  great  work ; 
iriNDDkniol  undertook,  and,  aecording  to  a  tradition  which 
appcan  to  be  authentic,  with  Michael  Angelo'a  own  consent, 
to  clothe  the  offensive  figures.  He  was  probably  induced 
to  do  thi!*.  m  r  ler  to  save  the  picture  ftom  de-lrui  t;an, 
for  whioh  however  he  was  ever  afterwards  called  in  ruiicule 
Braibetone.    He  die<l  at  Rome,  1 566,  at  the  age  of  57. 

RlCCiO'Ll,  GIOV  ANNI  BA1TI8TA.  was  bom  at 
Penan  in  1698,  and  bccamu  uneoftllB  priMipal  cultiTutors 
of  attnnomy  la  Itoly  dunnc  tbo  fiMMr  yui  of  tbo  aovon- 
teenth  century.  Ho  enttred  into  the  fSoewty  of  the  Joniits 
n  1614.  and  having  dili_i mly  ciiltivalc*!  all  the  different 
branches  of  learning  as  uiey  were  taught  in  that  age,  he 
aas  chosen  teacher  of  pliilisophy,  rlielonr,  poetry,  and  the- 
ology, in  the  oollegea  of  their  order  at  Parma  and  Bologna ; 
but  hit  indinatioQ  kadiog  him  to  tbo  ttudy  of  goography 
and  Mtfonomy,  he  garo  up  his  ipnolDtaMBtib  mm  applitd 
lAnolf  wholly  to  the  preaeoufion  ofthoMicioneea. 

His  first  published  work  was  the  '  Aliiiagestum  novum  ' 
(165.?),  whicn  constitutes  a  treatise  on  antronomy.  In  it  lie 
inonlions  the  origin  of  the  science,  ai;  1  yives  a  list  of  those 
«bo  had  cultivated  it:  be  also  describes  his  method  of 
winmiiiwg  n  dagrie  of  the  eorthli  turfaoe,  aod  a  pendulum 
of  bis  own  invention.  He  computes  the  ohliguitj  of  the 
ediptie,  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  and  tbo  doinonta  of 
the  orbn  of  the  sun,  moon. and  planets;  he  also  treats  of 
eclipses,  aud  gives  a  long  list  of  such  as  had  been  obs^rvetl 
from  the  earliest  time.  Tlio  work  contains  a  treatise  on 
ptrallaaes.  and  some  idea*  of  the  writer  concerning  tbe  body 
of  the  moon. 

The  laamod  world  waa  than  divided  between  the  foUowers 
of  Aiiftotloand  lha  dtaoiplaa  of  Copernicus  in  thair  opinions 
respecting  the  system  of  the  universe.  In  the '  Almagestum,' 
Ricciolt,  having  explained  the  ideas  of  the  last-mentioned 

phil<Bophcr  concerning  the  raovenient  of  the  earth,  offers 
a  long  series  of  objections  to  them,  which,  wilb  a  brief 
reply  to  each,  may  be  seen  in  Delambre  (Hitloirt  de  FA$- 
hm.  MoiL,  torn,  p.  67'i,  !(&>.  He  acknowledges  however 
that  the  more  we  axainino  tbo  hypothesis  of  the  earth's 
several  motions,  tbo  nofa  we  must  admire  the  genius  and 
sagacity  of  Copemieua,  who  had  been  ikble  to  explain  so 
simply  the  phenotoena  of  the  Ik  iv.  ;  and  he  e.xpresse^ 
hisr^ret  that  the  fruits  of  a  bnlhaiu  ima|;ination  shouM 
be  set  forth  as  realities.  The  admiration  constantly  ex- 
pianed  for  Copernicus,  and  even  the  manner  ia  whtcb  tlie 
olijoetiona  to  his  theory  are  tlatad.  have  led  lOft  balief  that 
tma  laaniad  Jaaait  was  a  Copcmioao  in  hia  haait ;  and,  Aom 
a  pamge  in  tin  work,  it  «])peani  that  the  Ariatotaliana  and 
thenlopmns  of  that  day,  'O  ihoir  opposition,  were  more  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  makiui;  concessions  in  favour  of  a 
theory  winch  seemed  t  -  tl.i  :ii  to  boat  variance  with  liie 
letter  of  ibe  Senptures,  than  ininiicol  to  the  tlieury  itself. 

The  '  Almat^estum  *  contaiDB  many  pasiages  which  be- 
tiaj tha  angndiaaa  of  tha  agn.  Aia MMon  far  ttaa  naoai 
lityof  feferaih«  tbeeohmlaa,  ItieoioH  aHarta«hat  tbo  Mood 
of  St  Jnniiarrus  continiie<l  to  liquefy  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
teinl»L'j.  tli>iLJL'ii  il'.e  time  of  the  equinoxes  had  been  aotiri- 
paled  i')  ii'ii  (lav>:  iiL-  iiii'l.s  several  rau-rs  i  n  ilto  supposed 
eelipse  ui  tiie  sun  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  he  dwells  at  some  length  upon  those  which,  it  h«a  been 
iaa|ine<  will  ivaaadiairty  waeaiia  the  and  of  tha  world. 

In  tMI  lUeaioli  pi^lislioa  a  work  on  geography  and  hy- 
droftraphy,  in  which  ia  given  an  aocount  of  ibe  o|>erations 
which,  in  conjunction  wiih  P.  Urimaldi.  he  had  earned  on 
ir  ir  ler  Ic  detertnine  the  length  of  a  deKrev  nt  i!n-  terres- 
trial ueriidMUi.    For  this  purpoee  •  beee  line  wa»  measared 


city  and  Modena;  tbe  itetioiM appear  bowaver  to  have  been 
improperly  chosen,  Ibf  the  angles  Iwtwaan  them  are  often 
less  than  purbt  degroait  and  only  two  woraohaarved  in  aadi 
triangle  Tha  inttromoot  omiileyad  for  ohtaining  the  ter- 

restnai  angles  was  similar  to  the  parallactic  rulers  of  Pto- 
lemy; and.  in  reducing  the  distances  between  the  stations 
to  one  spherical  surface,  Riccioli  a>  iiiiiLii  the  refraction  as 
constant,  and  equal  to  thirty  minute-,  i^  h  had  been  deter- 
mined byTychoBrahft  for  celestial  bi>  ii  in  the  horizon. 
The  latitudes  of  the  stations  vrere  deierminnd  by  the  aun 
and  certain  stars,  their  altitudea  being  ohaervad  With  n 
quadrant  whose  radius  was  eight  feet ;  but  the  declinations 
ware  taken  from  tbe  catalogue  of  the  astronomer  just  men- 
tioned, and  consequently  were  liable  to  errors  amounting  to 
one  minute  or  more.  It  appears  also  thai  Uiceiolt  enter- 
tained un  opinion  that  the  measures  of  the  antients  were 
nearly  oorrect;  hence,  among  hu  observations,  he  made 
choice  of  aUfb  aa  gave  results  which  ap|iraached  the  nearest 
to  those  maaattraab  and  tboa  hia  dotamination  of  the  length 
of  a  degree  ia  found  fe  have  been  very  erroneous.  I'he 
value  expressed  by  64. .165  paces  of  Bolopna  (=  66,77-J  Eng. 
faih.),  which  lie  oblamed  hy  one  ot  his  melhotia,  is  ci>n- 
sidered  by  him  as  jvossessing  an  evidence  in  its  favour  which 
nothing  can  resist;  tt  however  differs  fur  mure  from  tbo 
truth  Iban  tbe  determination  of  Snell,  which  had  been  Bada 
a  few  yaaM  pravioualj  in  Franeo;  and  in  A»t  it  ia  too  gnat 
by  abofo  1900  fhthoma.  Tbe  tone  work  oontatoa  soma 
remarks  on  the  variation  of  the  Kvi^^netic  needle,  observa- 
tions on  geographical  longiiu.Ie^  1  latitudes,  and  several 
problems  relating  to  navigation 

Lastly,  in  1665,  Kiccioli  published  his  '  Astronomia  Re- 
formate,'  a  work  in  which  be  treats  of  refVactions  and  pai^ 
allaxaa,  and  daacribaa  tha  iniimnionta  wbieh  ba  naad  to 
detonnine  (he  plaeaa  of  the  ataia.  Ha  alao  givMi  a  eenaetfon 

of  the  observations  previously  in:^f1c  m  tlie  planet;*,  and  he 
compare-*  them  with  the  aslronoiuicil  i  iblps  which  had  then 
been  jMiljii-hed.  The  work  conclii'l—  .v;;h  several  tables 
relating  to  chronology,  geography,  and  astronomy,  and  with 
a  catalogue  of  stars. 

Xbia  trritor.  who  ia  oonaidatod  aa  having  baan  laaa  naeful 
to  nmnktod  by  bb  ditootartaa  lhab  by  tha  anri  wUeb  bo 
took  to  record  those  of  his  predaaanoii^  died  in  1671,  at  tbe 
age  of  seventy-three  yeara, 

"RIUE.  In  the  article  OrVIA  [vol.  Xvii.,  p.  45]  an  u' 
count  has  been  given  of  tbe  botanical  chatucter  and  m>><leof 
cultivation  of  this  useful  grain.  Ir.  order  to  remove  the 
husk,  wbieh  adheres  very  doeely,  without  kreaking  the 
grain  itself  lavaral  iosenioaa  maebinaa  hava  boan  lacently 
introduced,  of  atea  of  wbieh  it  it  propoetd  to  giva  a  brief 
notice,  refbrrini;  fbr  mere  detailed  information  to  Hebertlt 
'Engineer's  and  Mechanic's  Eneycloj  ipdin,*  nrlicle  'Rice' 

The  common  mode  of  perfoiming  this  operation  in  India 
and  China,  is  by  beating  the  gram  tn  a  kind  of  rude  mortar 
of  stone  or  earthenware,  with  a  omiieal  stone  attached  to  a 
lever  worbad  by  the  liand  or  fcot.   Sometimes  several  such 


lofoia  ata  moved  by  ainia  mjaetiag  Arom  tha  aai»  of  a 
watai^whaaL  Thia  proeaia  oaing  tmeoitain  and  tedioua, 

i!u  preference  baa  been  given  of  late  to  a  kind  of  mill,  in 
winch  the  stones  nre  placed  at  such  a  distance  asunder  aa  to 
detach  the  si.  1  ii  crushmsr  the  grain;  ilie  stones 

being  enclosed  in  a  case  which  prevents  the  dispersion  of 
the  riaa  by  tha  rapid  rotatton  of  tha  maebine.  The  rire  is 
thrown *ont  of  tbo  aaao  by  an  opaning  in  it*  side,  and 
oonduotad  orar  a  aiavo  thot  aeparatet  the  dost ;  after 
which  it  is  made  to  fill  in  a  gentle  stream  expo«ed  to  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  producefl  hy  revolving  fiuiners.  and  thereby 
separated  from  tlie  liusk.  Such  a  sifting;  and  winnowing 
apparatus  is  attached  to  each  pair  of  stones,  and,  according 
to  the  work  above  referred  to,  one  pair  of  stones  will  husk 
Ikooi  eight  to  ten  buabola  an  hour.  After  tbe  removal  of 
tbo  hvak,  tbe  groin  ia  expaaed  la  tha  nation  of  a  wbbeninf 
machine,  which  removes  the  inner  cuticle,  or  red  skin,  re- 
mainioir  on  the  surface  of  the  grain.  The  machine  used 
for  tliiH  purpose  very  nearly  resembles  that  describeil  in 
vol.  111.,  p.  46  7,  for  the  preparation  of  biirley.  This  process 
is  aided  by  the  heat  generated  by  tbe  rapid  motion  of  the 
graina,  causing  tliem  to  anell  and  aplH  tiio  nd  skin,  which 
Hies  off  in  daat  through  uerii^athma  ni  tbe  levolving  case. 
With  aucb  accuracy  ate  these  procaaaaa  perfbrmad,  that  itia 
said  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  fprain  is  broken  in 
the  operation. 

The  tBMtbod  of  oleanniuf  rioe  ioat  deacribed  baa  been 
~  inCoykn  wilh  BriMmnAtaaay;  but  other  ' 
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have  be«n  followed  buccessirully  in  this  country,  where, 
owing  to  the  diflerenco  between  the  duties  on  cleaned  rice 
ind  paddy,  or  grain  in  the  rough  stale,  and  the  btftter  pre- 
iervalion  of  the  tlavour  of  the  rice  when  hioughl  over  in 
the  husk,  several  lart^e  rice-cleaning  establishments  have 
been  recently  broui^ht  into  operation.  The  process  of 
Messrs.  Lucas  and  £wbank,  for  which  patents  were  obtained 
in  1819  and  1827,  consists  in  breaking  the  husk  by  mill- 
stones, and  removing  the  red  cuticle  by  beating  or  triturat- 
ing in  mortars;  the  latter  operation  being  aided  by  mixing 
a  quantity  of  the  husks,  well  dried,  with  the  grain,  which  ob- 
viates an  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  glutinous  charac- 
ter of  the  red  coating.  The  refuse  matter  and  the  broken 
grains  are  then  separated  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  screen,  and 
the  rice  is  finally  cleaned  and  polished  by  a  machine  with 
two  concentric  cylinders,  the  outer  one  remaining  stationary, 
while  the  inner  one,  which  is  covered  with  sheepskin  with 
the  wool  on,  is  caused  to  revolve  with  great  velocity.  The 
rice,  being  placed  between  the  two  cylinders,  is  thoroughly 
whitened  by  the  friction  of  the  wool. 

In  (he  apparatus  patented  by  Mr.  Shiel,  the  first  operation 
is  perforroeo  between  one  millstone  and  a  piece  of  wood  of 
precisely  similar  shape,  and  the  subsequent  removal  of  the 
dark  pellicle  is  eficctcd  by  rubbing  between  flat  wooden 
surfaces  covered  with  sheepskin,  but  with  this  distinction, 
that  while  Mr.  Ewbank  places  the  wool  outwards,  Mr.  Siiicl 
has  It  next  the  wood ;  its  elasticity  producing  an  cfTecl  very 
nearly  resembling  the  rubbing  of  tiie  grain  between  the 
palms  of  the  bands. 

Another  ingenious  contrivance,  first  used  in  the  United 
Stales,  consists  of  a  long  hollow  cylinder  of  tvuod.  with 
several  bars  projecting  from  its  inner  surface,  and  enclosing 
an  axis  on  which  are  several  other  bars  capablo  of  revolv- 
ing between  those  attached  to  the  cylinder.  Hy  suitable 
(ooihcd  wheels  the  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  slowly  in  one 
direction,  while  the  axis  is  turned  with  great  rapidity  in  the 
contrary  direction.  The  whole  being  placed  in  an  inclined 
position,  the  paddy  is  allowed  to  enter  the  upper  end  of  the 
cylinder  by  a  hopper,  and  the  mutual  attrition  of  the  i^raiiis, 
as  they  pass  between  the  revolving  bars,  causes  the  separa- 
tion of  the  husks,  which  are  removed  by  a  current  of  air  as 
the  grain  falls  into  a  bin  under  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
cylinder.  The  rice  passes  out  of  the  cylinder  by  aperture;)  { 
capable  of  being  enlarged  or  reduced  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  sliding  doors;  and  the  action  of  the  machine  may  be 
further  regulated  by  varying  the  inclination  of  the  cylin- 
der, which  may  bo  placed  vertically  or  horizontally,  tliough 
an  nnirju  uf  about  45°  is  preferred. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  difference  of  the  duty  on 
cleaned  rice  and  paddy,  which,  .is  may  be  seen  rrom  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  Ellin's  'British  Tariff,'  Xhi'),  dis- 
coura|>es  the  importation  of  cleaned  rice  from  foreign 
countries.    The  scale  of  duties  is — 

Rice,  not  being  rough  and  in  the  husk  .    1  j«.  per  cwi. 
Rice  in  the  husk,  or  paddy      .       2«.  &d.  per  bushel. 
Paddy  imported  from  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa       .  .  Id,  per  quarter. 

If  the  produce  of  any  British  possessions,  the  duties  ure  — 
Rice,  not  being  rough  and  in  the  busk  .  I  v.  ]K;r  cwt. 
Rice  in  the  husk,  or  paddy      .       .    Id.  per  quarter. 

A  drawback  is  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  foreign  rice 
that  has  been  cleaned  in  this  country ;  such  ilrawback 
amouniing  to  I0«.  per  cwt.,  which  is  equal  to  the  duty  paid 
on  four  bushels  of  paddy  at  2«.  Ctd.  per  bushel. 

RICE  GLUE.  [Ckment,  vol.  vi..  p.  4ia. 

RICE  PAPER,  the  name  commoniy.  but  erroneously, 
applied  to  a  delicate  vegetable  film  brought  from  China  in 
small  square  pieces,  tinged  with  various  colours,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  drawing  paper  in  the  representation  of 
richly  coloure<l  insects  or  tiowors,  and  also  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  Hewers  and  other  fancy  articles. 

This  substance,  which  is  said  to  be  a  membrane  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree  (artocarj,us  incisa),  is  minutely  describe<l  in 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Brewster, in  the  second  volumeof  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Science,'  from  which  it  appears  that 
though  much  resembling  an  artificial  production,  its  vege- 
table organixation  is  easily  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
which  shows  'that  the  ricc-paper  consists  of  long  hexagonal 
cells,  whose  length  is  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  film ; 
that  these  cells  are  ^filled  uith  air  when  the  film  is  in  it« 
usual  stale;  and  that  from  this  circumstance  it  derives 
that  peculiar  softness  which  renders  it  so  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.' 


RICE  BIRD,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Piiddy  Bird, 
Rtddee  Bird,  or  Jatxi  Sparrow  (Loxia  oryzwora  of  Lin- 
ncpus). 

This  well-known  bird,  whose  plumage  is  well  described  by 
Bufibn  OS  being  so  well  arranged  that  no  one  feather  passes 
another,  whilst  all  appear  to  be  covered  with  that  kind  of 
bloom  which  is  visible  on  plums,  giving  them  a  beautiful 
tint,  has  the  bill  very  much  developed ;  indeed,  with  tbw 
exception  of  Pyrenettet  and,  perha|)8,  Coccothraustes,  this 
finch  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  race  for  the  siie  and 
power  of  that  organ. 

Z)Mcrj/>/ion.— Bloomy  lead-coloured,  head  and  tail  black, 
bill  red,  belly  obscurely  rosy,  cheeks  in  the  male  snowy,  legs 
flesh-coloured. 

Locality,  Habitg,  <9v. — In  Java,  where  it  is  called  dale, 
and  the  other  parts  of  Asia  where  it  is  found,  it  has  a  very 
bad  reputation  on  account  of  the  ravages  which  it  commits 
in  the  rice-fields  with  its  powerful  and  sharp  bill.  lu 
Sumatra  the  name  of  the  bird  is  Boornn^  Peepee.  It  is  often 
brought  alive  to  this  country,  and  confined  in  aviaries  for 
the  sake  uf  its  elegant  shajic  and  graceful  colouring :  it^ 
song,  which  is  short  and  monotonous,  does  not  much 
recommend  it.  This  species  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Rice  Bird  of  America,  Emberizii  oryzwora 
Linn.  [Bou-o-Link.] 


LosU  onrtlTor*.  Linn.  Frinfflta  oiytmta  of  gwnieii  aad  aulben.  Op 

prt  figure.  l«in»lr ;  lowrr  tfan,  maV-.  (SwAintoo.) 

RICH.  CLAUDIUS  JAMES,  was  born  on  the  •28th  of 
March,  1787,  near  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  and,  while  yet  ar; 
infant,  was  carried  to  Bristol,  where  he  spent  the  earlitH* 
years  of  his  life.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  was 
early  distinguished  by  his  extraordinary  powers  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages.  At  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  be 
happened  to  see  some  Arabic  mannsoripts  in  the  library  of 
a  gentleman  at  Bristol,  and  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire 
to  acquire  that  language.  Tliis  accidental  circumstance 
led  him  to  study  the  Oriental  languages,  in  which  he  made 
such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  cortsiderable 
facility  the  Arabic,  Hebrew.  SvTiac.  Persian,  and  Turkish 
languages  by  the  time  ho  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year. 
His  extraordinary  acquirements  in  Oriental  literature  in- 
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.  duoed  a  firMnd  to  obttua  for  bin,  in  i  so:;,  ttw  appointatiit 
to  •  tmivtttj  in  tb*  Eact  India  Company*!!  a«rvfce;  and  he 

was  »horlly  af(er  presented  with  a  wrilersliij)  in  the  Bombay 
establishment  hy  Mr.  P.irry.  the  chairman  oi'  the  board  of 
directors,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  recoramendation  of 
Sir  Ciuries  Wilkinv  To  enable  him  to  perfect  himself  ui 
the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  he  attached  as  ■ecre' 
tary  to  Mr.  Lock,  who  was  at  that  time  proceeding  to  Egypt 
M«oiiral>saiMf«l:  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lock,  which 
hajiptned  beAm  Mr.  Rich  joined  him.  he  was  allowed  bjr 
tbe  court  of  directors  to  prosecute  such  a  course  of  travel 
as  it  was  supposed  might  be  most  con  l  ;  !'  to  the  object 
which  he  had  hi  view.  Ho  accordingly  neat  to  Constan 
tinople  and  Smyrna  to  study  the  Turkisii  lun^nage,  nnd 
tbenoe  proceeded  to  K^  pt  to  |>erfect  htmself  in  the  Arabic 
and  ilB  various  diulecib.  After  leaving  Egypt,  he  travelled 
over  a  great  |nrt  of  Patestino  and  Syria  in  tne  diagoiie  of  a 
Mamduko,  and,  eonflding  in  Yu*  knowladfue  of  the  Turkish 
language  and  manners,  ventured  lo  visit  the  grand  mosque 
at  Damascus,  while  the  great  body  of  pilgrims  wa.4  as«em- 
bletl  at  tiiat  cily  on  their  way  lo  Mecca.  From  Sjria  he 
proceeded  by  Mardin  and  Bagdad  to  Busiuru,  whuuce  he 
sailed  for  Bombay,  which  he  reached  in  September,  1H07. 

On  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  he  residod  at  the  house  of  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh,  to  whom  he  bad  been  introduced  by  the  Rev. 
Robm  Hall  previout  to  bis  dcnjartura  ftooi  England.  la 
the  firtlowiiig  year  he  married  the  eldest  dao((hfer  of  Sir  J. 
MackintMh,  and  wa.s  ^l^lrtly  afierwurd'j  appointed  the  East 
India  Company  s  resiideiU  at  Hagdad,  where  be  remaa;ed 
lor  about  .six  years.  During;  tins  tunc  be  proMscutetl  with 
tbe  greatest  di) licence  his  &vourite  studies.  Ue  formed  a 
rkb  ooiloetion  of  Oriootal  maamerqits,  aadalaoof  medals 
and  coim.  and  of  the  gems  and  •ognved  Monai  found  at 
Habylon,  Ninovob,  Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  Ho  made  an 
exeuriion  to  Babylon  in  1811  for  tbe  purpose  of  examining 
the  rains  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  i>ubli»ht>d  at  Vienna, 
in  the  'Mine*  de  I'drienl,'  ;\  '  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Ba- 
bylon.' whicii  waji  sub^uently  reprinted  in  this  country. 
In  conseouence  of  a  paper  published  by  Major  Rennell,  m 
tbe  *  Aroiueulogia,'  containing  '  Remarks  on  the  Topography 
of  Ancient  Babylon,  suggested  by  the  recent  Observations 
and  Dieeoveriea  of  C  J. Rich,  BiqV  ia  wbieb  be  qaestioned 
iomoof  hiaeonelntions,  Mr  Rich  ondortook  another  journey 
to  Babylon,  and  in  1818  published,  in  I^ndon,  a  'Second 
Memoir  on  Babylon.'  in  which  he  endeavoured  lo  confirm  the 
correctness  of  his  fir>t  aci-ount ;  to  this  memoir  he  also  added 
a  valuable  appendix  on  Babylonian  antiques,  illustrated  by 
eogravingsi,  which  represent  lac-similcs  of  many  cuneiform 
inscriptions  fiiuod  upon  bctoka  at  Babylon.  A  Mcood  edition 
of  the»e  Memoirs,  witb  tb«  Mnative  of  Ur.  Rieh^  journey 
to  Babylon  in  1 8 1 1 .  and  to  Pmepolii  in  18SI,  waspublished 
by  his  widow  in  1839. 

In  l^l.t  Ml  .  Rich,  buini<  compelled  by  bad  health  to  leave 
Uajidad  for  a  time,  travelled  to  Constantinople,  and  subse- 
quently to  Paris.  He  returned  to  Bagdad  m  lsl5,  wiicre 
he  resumed  his  former  pursuits,  and  made  lar^'e  additions 
to  his  collection  of  MSS.  and  antiques.  During;  this  time 
ho  made^  tbe  eeeond  oiaiiraioo  to  Babjrloii  alnMdy  nferred 
to:  and  >n  1830  he  made  a  todr  into  Koordietan.  He  went 
as  far  cast  as  Sinna  :;ri  1  ihiri-d  Sulimania.  Mosul,  and 
liio  I utiib  of  Nineveh,  .nui  .-uLuined  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad 
down  the  Tigris.  The  journal  winch  he  ke])t  on  tins  occa- 
liion  was  published  in  183G  by  hu  widow  ,  under  the  title  of 
*  Narrative  of  a  Residence  m  Koordi-tan,'  and  was  accom- 
|Mnied  by  a  valuable  nap  of  tbe  country  between  Smna, 
Aibil.  and  MoeuL  which  was  drawn  up  from  Mx.  Rich's 
survey  and  aslronomioal  observations.  On  his  retam  to 
Bagdad,  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Bombay,  where  he  had 
liccn  appointed  to  an  m  ;ant  otbcu  by  the  Hon.  Mount- 
stuart  i£lphiniiton(»,  whu  »vas  then  t:ovemor;  !)ut  m  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  made  upon  the  residency  by  the  orders 
or  with  tbe  connivance  of  the  pasha,  be  retired  to  Busa^ira. 
While  waiting  for  iiutniotieas  from  his  own  government,  he 
employed  bis  time  in  atomr  to  Shirans,  whence  he  visited 
tbe  rains  of  ^taepoUs  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  in 
that  neighboLrhorxl.  Wliilu  at  Sbirauz,  he  waa  attacked  1  \ 
the  cholera  morbus,  and  died  of  that  disease  on  the  5th  ui 
Oetobcr,  1821. 

Mr.  Rich's  death  was  a  great  loss  to  his  private  friends 
and  to  Oriental  literature.  His  disposition  was  amiable 
and  kind,  and  his  knowledge  of  many  Oriental  languages 
inch  as  few  Europeans  havoover  pooMCsed.  The  Memoirs 
on  Babykm  wom  Ifao  only  «riting»  whieh  he  pvbUtbed  in 


bis  liibtimok  with  tbe  exertion  of  a  finr  artidet  ia  the 
*  Mines  do  rOrtent  ;*  but  he  left  behind  him  a  considerable 

number  of  papers  on  vari  us  subjects.  His  collection  of 
Oriental  MSS.,  of  coins  uvA  a.iiiiquuios,  waji  purclia»ed  by 
parliament  for  the  British  Museutn.  Mr.  Rich,  during 
his  second  residence  at  Bagdad  and  on  his  various  excursions, 
was  unwearied  in  his  astronomical  observations.  He  has 
left  a  very  complete  series  of  eclipses  of  Jupiter'a  satellttesv 
and  numeroui  altitudes  of  stars  and  \unar  distances,  most 
of  which  are  eoapated,  and  the  results  in  latitude  and 
longitude  deduced.  It  is  probable  thnt  a  re-calculation  of 
the  observation.^,  rftrreclirtff  the  ery  •is  (he  K)  hemeridfit 
by  contemporary  ubservaliuns  at  the  *laiidard  obsenatoriei, 
would  improve  the  geography  of  the  counlnes  through  which 
he  travelled,  though  with  a  considerable  amount  of  compu* 
tation.  Unfortunately  his  dironometer  was  so  :ndit!t>rent 
that  the  partial  losults  cannotbe  eombioed.  The  emersiona 
of  .lupilers  Brst  satellite  observed  at  Bagdad,  when  so  com- 
puted, throw  the  longitude  a  little  to  the  east  of  Beauchamp'.>; 
and  Murphy's  determinations.  Tliis  seems  to  show  that, 
fnnn  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  or  superior  quicknesci 
of  ey«3,  Mr.  Rich  anticipated  other  observers,  and  saw  the 
re-appearances  earlier,  llis  seal  as  an  observer  may  be  esti- 
mated  from  the  fact  that  when  taking  the  sun  at  Bagdad 
the  metal  of  his  sextant  was  frequently  too  hot  to  be  touched 
without  pain  i  and  after  tbe  moat  lbtiguingmarches,aod  while 
labouring  under  esviBfe  indisposition,  he  seised  everv  fltvour- 
able  opportunity  of  fixing  his  position  astronoinicanv. 

(Brief  Notice  of  the  Life  qf  Mr.  Rich  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Rich's  '  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan.') 

RICHARD  1.  II.  OF  NORMANDY.  [Nobmandie^ 

RICHARD  I.,  King  of  Kn^Uud,  surnemed  Coettr  di 
Liout  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  II.  and  his  queen  Eleanor, 
and  was  bom  at  Oldbtd,  hi  tbe  king^s  manor-hoase  there^ 
afterwards  the  monastery  of  the  White  Friars,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1IS7.  The  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  life  of 
Richard  has  been  already  detailed.  [Hknry  II.]  By  tbi- 
treaty  of  Montiuirad,  concluded  6th  January,  1 16^.  between 
Henry  and  Louis  VII.  of  France,  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
duchy  of  Aqultaiae  should  be  made  over  to  Rtehard,  who 
should  do  homage  and  fealty  for  it  to  Louis*  and  ahoold 
espouse  Adelaia,  or  Alice,  that  king's youngsst  daughter; 
and  in  1170.  Henry,  being  taken  in  at  Domftont,  in 
Maine,  made  a  will,  by  which  he  conRrmed  this  ar- 
ranperaent.  In  1173,  Richard,  with  his  younger  brother, 
(ie  lin  y,  and  their  mother,  joineil  their  eldest  brotln-r, 
Henry,  m  his  first  rebellion  atniiiist  their  father  tbe 
submission  of  the  rebels,  in  September.  1174,  Kidutrd 
received  twO  easilea  in  Poitou,  with  half  tbe  revenue  of 
that  oarMom,  and,  along  with  Geoffrey,  did  homage  and 
swore  fealty  to  their  father ;  nevertheless  Richard  continued 
from  this  time  to  hold  the  government  of  the  whole  of 
Aquitaine,  and  to  be  usually  styled,  as  before,  duke  of  Aqui- 
tame,  or  duke  of  Foitoii  (which  were  considered  as  the  same 
title),  although  it  appears  that  Henry  now  looked  upo<i  the 
arrangements  made  at  I'lie  treaty  of  Monttiuniil  as  annulled, 
and  thai  dukedom  to  have  actually  reverted  to  himself 
( Lyttleton's  BuL  ^  ifenry  //•«  toL  iii.,  p,  371,)  In 
11 83  Riehard  lofbsed,  when  commanded  by  Ms  fkther,  to 
do  homage  for  A()uitaine  to  his  cider  brother  Ilenrv,  on 
which  Henry  and  Geoffrey  invaded  the  duchy,  uud  a.  new- 
war  ensued  between  them  arid  their  father  assistefl  liy 
Richard,  which  however  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  in  June  of  thai  same  year,  when 
Richard  beeame  bis  father's  heir  apnuent ;  but  at  an  inMr> 
view  between  King  Henry  and  Pbuip  Augustus  of  Fmne^ 
in  November,  1188,  Richard,  apparently  impelled  by  a  sus- 
picion that  his  father  intendea  to  leave  his  crown  to  his 
younger  brother  John,  and  also  prnfessin^r  to  resent  Henry's 
conduct  in  wiihholdmtj  from  Inm  his  affianced  bnde,  the 
French  king's  si.^ter,  >uddenly  declared  himself  the  liege- 
man of  Philip  for  all  his  father's  dominions  in  France; 
whence  arose  a  new  war,  in  which  Philip  and  Riehard 
speedily  compelled  Henry  to  yield  to  all  their  demands,  and 
a  treaty  to  that  eWeet  was  about  to  be  signed  when  Henry 
i:;ed,  on  tbe  i  f.Fuly,  1189.  Richard  was  present  at  the 
burial  of  his  laiiier  in  thcchoir  of  the  convent  of  yontcvTaud. 

Notwiihslunding  bis  apnrehtnsians,  real  or  affected, 
of  bis  Jirother  John,  Richara  made  no  particular  haste  to 
come  over  to  England ;  but.  contenting  himself  with  order* 
iog  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor  to  be  liberated  fnm  confine- 
ment, aad  to  be  invested  with  the  regency  ef  that  kinj- 
doai»  be  flnt  proceeded  to  Rouen,  where  he  was  formally 
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toknowMgad  U  dukA  of  Normandy,  on  tba  Stth  of  Julf, 
■dd  it  WM  tbo  IStk  of  August  before  ho  arrifod  al  Pwt»- 

mouth  (or,  aa  others  say,  at  Soutbamptoil).  His  oorona- 
Uon.  from  which  tbo  commencement  ot  his  reign  is  dated, 
took  plnce  in  Weslrainsler  Abboy,  un  the  3rd  of  September. 
It  was  on  occasion  of  that  ceremony  that  a  furious  nut  broke 
out  against  the  Jew*  in  London,  which  was  ui  the  course  of 
tho  next  six  montbs  renewed  in  most  of  the  great  xowm 
throughout  the  kingdom.  At  York,  in  March,  1 190.  a  body 
ot  Sto  hundred  JotM»  vith  thciir  wi«ot  and  childieiw  koving 
talten  refuge  in  tho  entlo,  Ibond  no  other  wav  of  taving 
themselvi  s  from  their  assailants,  i  x  opt  by  first  cutting 
the  tliruau  ol  the  women  and  childieu  and  tlien  stubbing 

anc  ,i!iutiu)r. 

A  short  time  before  hia  fat)u*r*b  death,  Richard  and  bis 
then  friend  Philip  Augustus,  had,  as  it  was  expressed, 
taken  the  cnws,  that  is  to  say,  bad  publicly  vowed  to  proeaad 
to  the  Holy  Land,  to  assist  in  reco*«ring  from  the  infldola 
the  city  and  kmgdom  of  Jerusalem,  vhiek  had  Meeotly 
(AJ>.  1 1 67)  fallen  mto  the  bands  of  the  great  Saladin.  The 
nighty  expedition  in  wt  i  li  .I'l  the  principal  nations  of 
"Western  Christendom  nuw  jtjiao<l  for  the  accompyiahraent 
of  tlug  object  13  known  by  the  name  of  the  Third  Crusade. 
Jjeavine  the  i^overnmoni  of  tlie  kingdom  during  in*  absence 
in  the  bandii  of  Wiliiam  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely  und 
ohaoodlor,  and  Hufk  Fudioj,  kiakop  of  Oiurham  and  jua- 
tieiary,  Riobard  took  hia  departura  IVmb  Eosland  on  the 
1  ]  th  of  December  of  this  same  year,  1189,  antf,  proc«cding 
to  Normandy,  united  hi*  forces  with  those  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus in  the  plain  of  Vexelai,  on  ihi  im  uf  Juiy,  1190.  The 
two  friend*  proceeded  togetiier  at  the-  head  of  an  army  of 
non  than  a  handnd  thousand  men  as  far  as  Lvon,  where 
thoiy  iepMated  on  the  Slat;  Philip  takii^  tM  road  lo 
Oama,  Riehard  that  to  Muioinab  whan  ht  wm  to  maal  Ua 
*  fleet  The  fleet  however  not  arriving  so  soon  as  waa 
expected,  Richard  in  his  impatienoe  hired  thirty  small 
vessels  for  tlie  conveyance  of  htniaelf  and  his  suile,  and, 
sailing  for  Naples,  arrived  there  on  the  2hth  of  AukusI. 
On  llie  8ih  of  September  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  .Salerno, 
where  he  remained  tilt  the  '23rd,  and  then  sailefl  for  Mes- 
sina, which  port  his  fleet  had  reached  about  a  week  before, 
vilk  tbo  amy*  wkiek  it  kad  taken  on  koatd  at  Marseille. 
The  Freneb  king  bad  also  arrived  at  Meeeina  a  ftw  days 
before  Ivi  bro'l'uT  ct'  England. 

The  iivu  k.iigs  icuiuined  together  at  Messina  till  the  end 
of  March.  1191.  Durinfjthc.i  ^i  i)  Richard  coiupelled  Tan- 
cred,  who  had  usurped  the  crown  of  Sicily,  to  relinquish 
thadowerof  bts  Nist«r  Joan,  the  w  idow  uf  William,  the  late 

aovonicnt  and  to  pay  him  besides  40,000  ounces  of  gold. 
In  reCorn  ha  betrothed  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  or  hia 
next  brother,  Geoffrey,  to  Tancred's  infant  daughter,  and 
formed  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  SieilMn 
km;;— a  connection  which  afterwards  cost  hiin  dear,  for  it 
wa»  the  source  of  the  enmity  of  tho  emperor  Honry  VI.. 
who  had  rnarncd  Constantia,  the  aunt  of  William,  and 
elaimed  the  throne  of  Sicily  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was 
andoubtedly  the  legitimato  heiress  of  her  deceased  nephew. 
After  iba  diapula  with  Xaaerad  kad  been  Mrttlod,  tbo  laiant 
rivalrr  of  Rkfliaid  and  Philip  broke  out  in  a  quarrel  about 
the  f*rincess  Advlais,  whom  h(  r  brother  Philip'  insisted 
thai  Richard  should  espouse,  m  conforniily  w  iili  iheir  be- 
trothment,  now  that  his  fkther  no  lon^'or  In  li  <u  >|  ]  .  si 
their  union.  But  if  Richard  had  ever  cared  anything; 
(which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  did)  for  the 
French  jprinceaa,  that  atiaohmont  bad  now  been  obUterated 
by  another  whieh  be  bad  some  years  ago  formed  for  Beren- 
garia,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sancho  VI.  (styled  the 
Wise),  king  of  Navarre ;  m  fkct.  he  had  by  this  time  sent 
bis  mother  Elea [J w:  ti^  her  father's  court  to  solicit  that  lady 
in  marriage,  and,  his  proposals  having  been  accepte<l.  the 
two  were  now  actually  on  their  way  to  join  him.  In  these 
circumstances,  Phihp  fotiad  bimaeif  obliged  to  recede  from 
his  demand ;  and  the  matlor  Vaa  arrangmi  by  an  agreement 
that  Richud  •hoold  pay  «  mn  of  tan  thooaand  marka  in 
>  five  jttuff  instalnente,  and  reMoro  AdMs,  wfcb  the  plaeea 
of  strength  that  had  been  u'iven  aloni^  with  her  as  her  mar- 
riage portion,  when  he  should  have  returned  from  Palestine. 
Adelais  was  in  fact  sent  home  some  years  after,  and  even- 
tually she  became  the  wUe  of  William,  carl  of  Ponthieu, 
by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  who  was  married  lo  Ferdi- 
nand lUi«  kilig  of  Caaule,  and  was  the  mother  of  £leanor, 
wUbofaarXdmodl 
liMMhnfiiWiaNtUiaoibwiMMtaX^lMd  wiM 


from  Meseina  on  the  7th  of  April,  at  the  bead  of  a  float 
of  above  two  hundred  ships,  of  which  fifty-three  warn  largw 
vesaels  of  the  sort  styled  galleys;  his  sister  the  queen 
dowager  of  Sicily  and  the  Princess  Bcren^aria  accompany 
ing  hira.    Tin;  of  Fiance  had  set  sail  about  a  week 

before.  Several  months  howi  ver  elansu'd  before  Richard 
reached  the  Holy  Land,  having  been  delained  by  an  attack 
which  he  made  upon  the  inland  of  Cyprua,  Isaac  the  king  ' 
or  emperor  of  which  had  ill  used  the'crews  of  wmaof  the 
Engliu  akim  that  bad  keen  drivan  upon  his  coasts  in  a 
storm.  Rienard  took  Limaaol,  tho  capital,  by  assault ;  and 
tliat  blow  was  soon  followed  by  thr  rnti) | ilr'i'  submission  of 
Isaac  and  the  surrender  of  the  w  Iio.l;  it,Uud.  Isaac  was  put 
into  confinement,  and  remained  n  captive  till  I.  uh  n 
i  196.  Meanwhile  the  island  of  Cyprus  was  made  over  liy 
Richard  in  1192  loGuyof  Lu^ignan.  upon  his  resignatioa 
of  the  now  merely  titular  royalty  of  Jerusalem  to  bia  rival 
BeniT  of  Cbampagnoi  and  Guy's  posterity  reigned  hi  that 
island  till  the  year  1459. 

Having  married  Berengaria  at  Limasot,  Richard  set  sail 
from  Cyprus  on  the  4th  of  June  (1191),  with  a  fleet  now 
described  as  consisting  of  thirt«»n  Urge  ships  called  bussta, 
fifty  galleys,  and  a  hundred  transports;  and  on  the  lOth  he  > 
reached  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders  assembled  before  the  I 
fortress  of  Acre,  the  liegaafvUdi  had  alreadyooeupied  them 
notmuch  leas  than  two  yaofa,  and  had  aoat  tho  wm,  it  is 
wid,  of  nearly  two  hundred  thooMnd  of  tha  aaiailanta.  But 
the  presence  of  the  English  km;:,  although  be  wa<<  .suffering 
from  severe  illness,  and  had  lo  be  curried  to  t!ie  trenches  on 
a  litter.  iranie<liatcly  inspired  ,■«>  much  new  vieour  into  the 
operations ul  the  Chrisiiaii  army,  that  on  the  12th  of  Juiy 
the  place  surrendered,  and  Saladin.  who  had  been  harassing 
the  besiegers  from  the  neigbbmiriag  diountaina,  withdrew 
in  oonformity  with  the  terms  of  eapituiation.  This  great 
event  however  wm  imnediately  followed  bran  open  rupture 
between  Riehard  and  king  Philip,  whose  rivalry  had  already 
'  exhibited  itself  in  a  variety  of  way*,  and  mor*?  particularly 
in  the  support  given  by  the  former  to  the  claim  of  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  ami  by  the  latter  to  that  of  (Conrad  of  Montferrat. 
to  the  vaeaiit  crown  of  Jerusalem.    PbiUp  in  fact  took  hia  i 
departure  from  Palestine  on  the  laat  day  of  July,  leaving  I 
only  ten  thousand  man  undar  tha  aonmand  of  tha  duko  <n  i 
Burgundy. 

'  Richartl  performed  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  Holy  Land; 
but,  although  a  Myiial  defeat  of  Saladin,  on  the  7th  of  S*jf 
tember,  was  follt  Ai  1  tiy  the  capture  of  Jafla  and  some  oihe.* 
place.s  of  leas  importance,  .lerusalem,  all  along  profe^dty 
the  main  object  of  the  crusade,  so  fsr  from  being  taken,  waa 
not  even  auacked.  Jaffa  however,  after  it  bad  again  fallen^,  | 
into  the  bands  of  Saladin.  waa  raoovered  by  the  impetnoot 
valour  of  the  English  king.  At  last,  on  tbo  9th  of  October, 
119*2,  Richard  set  sail  from  Acre  in  a  tingle  vesfel.  his  fleet, 
baring  on  board  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  the  da'j;:fii'i--  of  the 
captive  kinij  of  Cyprus,  having  put  to  sea  a  few  days  before. 
The  three  ladies  pot  safe  to  Sicily  ;  but  the  fir*t  land  the 
king  made  was  the  island  of  Corfu,  which  he  took  about  a 
month  to  reach.  Heleft  Corfu  about  the  roiddleof  November, 
in  three  coaating-veiaalti  whieh  ha  hired  then,  bnl,  after 
being  a  few  days  at  sea,  be  waa  conpalled  by  a  atom  to  land 
on  tiie  coast  of  Istria,  at  u  spot  between  the  towns  of  Aqtiileia 
and  Venice.  After  narrowly  escaping  first  from  falling  at 
C;  111.        the  hands  of  Mauiard,  a  nephew  of  Conrad  of 

'  Moniferral  (to  whose  murder  in  Palestine  Kiebard,  upon 
verv  insufficient  evidence,  was  suspected  lo  be  an  accessory), 
and  then  at  Freisach  from  Maynard's  brother,  Frederie  of 
Betesow,  bo  was  taken  on  the  2latof  Dacambar  at  Erporg, 
near  Vienna,  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Aaateia  (a  brothar^ilMav 
of  Isaac  of  Cyprus),  and  waa  by  hira  conrigned  to  doae  eon- 
flnoment  in  the  castle  of  Tyemsteign,  ufhIl  i  thr  rare  of  his 
vassal,  baron  Haldmar.  In  the  eourso  ol  a  few  fiiys  however, 
by  an  arrani^cmeni  between  Leojxild  and  the  emperor  Henry  i 
VL,  the  captive  king  w^  transferred  (o  the  custody  of  the  | 
latter,  who  shut  him  up  in  a  oastle  in  the  Tyro),  where  he 
waa  bound  with  chain*  and  gtiarded  by  a  band  of  man  who  I 
•orroondad  him  day  and  n  ighi  with  dnrmi  awoida.  In  thw  i 
state  lie  remained  alxiut  three  months.    Meanwhile  intclli-  1 
genceof  his  having  iallen  intotho  handaof  the  emperor  bad  | 
reached  England,  and  excited  tho  strongest  sensation  among 
all  ranks  of  the  people.    A  sketch  of  the  course  of  eveuis 
there  during  his  alwence  has  been  given  in  the  article  on  Jomi. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  a  struggle  for  supremacy  bad 
for  aome  time  been  oarrying  on  with  varioua  auooeas  between 
tha  kiatg'a  biothir  Jaha  and  Loi^pihaw^  tha  iiha»aaliiri 
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yho  bad  ticqu!redthe  eatira  regency,  and  hnd  alto  been  ap- 
poinled  Papal  lii^'ale  for  England  ami  Srotlanil;  nnd  that  I 
tins  bad  i^sutd,  in  October,  1191,  in  the  dcposnliou  of  Long- 
cbamp  byaoouDcil  of  the  nobihty  held  in  St.  Paur»churcU- 
VMrdflilNMon ;  altar  which  ha  left  the  country,  and  allbough 
M  tool  fantund  to  lotoni,  iiltinaioiy  daeoiod  it  moat  pru- 
dont  to  Mira  to  Nomatidy.  The  authority  was 

thus  left  fbr  a  tinio  in  t'.^  tiands  rf  J  .Im.  'vha,  ^nnn  as  ho 
learned  the  news  of  hi*,  bioihtir'.-.  capuvuy,  openijr  rcpaireil 
to  Paris  and  did  homage  to  the  French  king  fur  tbeBnghsh 
dominions  on  the  Continent,  On  bit  return  to  England, 
John  raised  an  army  to  support  his  pretensions,  and  bis  con- 
federate Philip  took  up  onna  io  his  behalf  in  France,  and, 
entering  Normandy,  ovcmn  o  great  part  of  that  duchy, 
although  Rouen,  the  capital,  naa  presorvad  prlneipaUy  by 
the  exertions  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  lately  one  of  RtehardV 
comji.mions  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  Eiiyland  also  John  met 
ttith  ii  general  opposition  to  his  usurpation  of  tlie  regal 
authority,  which  soon  compelled  him  to  concludu  an  ai  ni:^ 
ticc  with  a  TOuncil  of  regency  that  had  been  appointtwl  by 
the  prelates  and  barons.  This  was  the  position  of  aiTairs 
wiMR  Longchanqi,  havinc  diseovocod  Rtobaid'o^aM  of  eon- 
fliwment,  after  maeh  aolMtttioii  pravtilod  vpon  tho  om- 

peror  to  allow  the  royal  prisoner  to  be  brought  before  the 
diet  at  Hngenaii.  where  Bccordingly  he  made  hw  ainjearam  e 
fin  the  l.nli  of  Apiil,  1 193,  and  defended  himself  with  So 
much  eloquence  njL'auist  the  several  charges  made  nt^inst 
hinitll  Kgard  to  Tancred  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  to  his 
oomaoat  of  Cyprua,  and  to  the  mucdor  of  Conrad  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  thai  Honry  Ibiiiid  hhnssir  eonpollod  by  tho  general 
•entinent  of  the  diet  to  order  his  chains  to  be  immediately 
struck  off,  and  to  agree  to  enter  upon  ncgociaiions  Ibr  bis 
rutisom.  I^ongchanap  was  immediately  dispaiThed  to  Kng- 
laiid  with  a  letter  to  the  council  of  regency,  and  the  result 
was,  that,  nolwii  lisianditig  llie  iiiMdious  eflorts  both  of  John 
and  bu  friend  Philip  of  France  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of 
the  tratty*  Rkbard  was  at  last  liberated,  on  the  4lh  of 
Fobruaiy,  1194,  aftor  7II^IN)0  marks  had  boon  actually  paid 
to  the  emperor,  and  hostages  given  fbr  the  payment  of 
3U,U00  more.  Tho  Eni; '  ^'i  k;nij  had  also  enj^aj^ed  to  re- 
lease holh  Isaac  of  Cy[Jiu»  and  hi»  daughti'r,  and  hu  had 
hi  sidcs,  at  the  persuasion,  it  is  said,  of  his  mother  Eleanor, 
the  more  efieeiually  to  oonciiiatc  Henry,  formally  resigned 
bis  crown  into  the  bands  of  the  emperor,  who  immediately 
raatorod  U  (o  him  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  empiro,  and 
borthonod  with  a  yearly  feudal  paymont  to  hia  auperior  loid 
of  fire  thousand  pounds.  This  strance  transaction  it^sts  on 
the  apparently  satisfactory  auihoritv  ut'  the  contemporary 
annalist  Hoveden.  Richard,  de^tcending  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Culugne,  priKiecded  thence  across  the  oountry  to  Antwerp, 
and,  embarking  there  on  board  hia  OWn  iwt,  laitdod  at 
Sandwich  on  the  I3lh  of  Maieb. 

Moat  of  John's  strongholda  liad  haaa  wraatod  fkom  his 
banda  bofbre  his  brother  a  return,  and  now  tho  rest  imme- 
diately surrendered,  and  he  hSmaelf  fled  the  country,  and 


with  his   principal  ni 


Hugh,  bishop  (if  (  nentry. 


havinji;  beon  charged  with  high  treason,  and  not  appearing 
to  plead  alter  forty  dayi^  wa*  outhwod  and  dlvaatM  of  all 
his  possessions. 

Meanwhile  it  was  thought  necessary,  perhaps  on  account 
of  tho  ftnaal  naifnatioa  of  his  crown  whiah  ho  had  hem 
indaeed  to  aaaho  to  tiio  emperor,  that  Rieliard  riionld 
he  crowiied  again;  and  that  ceremony  was  acconlin^ly 
performed  at  Wiueheisler.  by  Huhert,  archbishop  of  Caiitisr- 
hur)-,  on  the  17th  of  April.  Then,  leaving  Hubert  i^uardian 
of  England  and  grand-justiciary,  on  the  2nd  of  May  follow- 
ing, having,  with  hisoharacteristie  activity,  oWliloytl  almost 
every  monoiit  ainoe  hia  arhTa)  ioraiaiitt  an  amr  and  pro> 
curing  funda  tar  ita  naintenanee  by  all  aorta  or  oxaetiona 
and  the  most  unscrupulous  use  of  every  means  in  his  power, 
he  again  set  sail  from  Portsmouth,  his  whole  soul  bent  on 
chastising  the  kin^;  of  France  Owing  to  adverse  winds,  he 
was  a  fortnight  in  reaching  Barlleur  in  Normandy,  where, 
as  soon  as  he  landed,  he  was  met  by  his  lirother  Juhn,  who 
profeated  contrition  and  imploiea  his  paidoo.  On  the 
intercession  of  his  mother  Xloaiior,  ha  ooaaonted  to  receive 
the  auhmiMionof  the  fepeiiitaiitt»iter,and  to  pant  him  hia 
lifh,  altbongh  he  refhaea  to  lestore  Mm  hia  hinna.  Ho  now 
marched  against  Phili|>,  aiul  several  engagements  tintk  place 
between  them,  inmost  of  which  the  Enudixh  king  was  suc- 
cessful. But  the  war,  though  it  lasted  for  some  year*,  was 
diatinguiahod  bv  few  remarkable  eveots.  A  truce  fbr  one 
yaat  waamnoitooBthoSlrdorJalri  and,  alllwm^  tea- 


tilitieawaieresumcd  sometime  before  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  a  pesee  was  again  concluded  in  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing  year,  ulm     l  i  i-d  till  the  beginning  of  I  |y7. 

All  tliis  time  Hubert,  assisted  by  Longohamp^  who  had 
been  restored  to  hiaolBeoof  diaaoalkir,  ia  aaid  to  have  wo- 
aided  over  the  govamment  at  home  with  gtaat  ability. 
Hohert  had  been  edoeated  nndor  tho  ftuaooa  CHoavil,  and 
he  seems,  in  the  spirit  nf  !i  «  master,  to  have  exerted  himself 
in  re  establishing  and  muuitaining  the  authority  of  the  law, 
by  w  hich  alone,  oven  if  he  did  no  more,  he  roust  lave  ni;ite- 
rially  contributed  to  the  revival  of  industry.  The  large  sums 
however  which  he  was  obliged  to  raise  by  taxation  to  meet 
the  expenaea  of  the  war, in  the  exhausted  state  (o  whiobthe 
oonntry  had  been  redueed,  provoked  much  popular  dimti*' 
ftethm;  and  the  third  year  of  the  king's  absence  in  parti* 
calar  was  distinguished  by  tbe  remarkable  commotion  ex- 
cited by  William  Kiiz  Osber*,  styled  I^iiigbeaid.  a  citireiiof 
Lond(jn,  who  is  admitted  to  have  possessed  both  eloquence 
and  learnin  r,  and  whoso  whole  character  and  proceedinga 
might  not  improbably,  if  he  had  had  his  own  hiatonao,  have 
assumed  a  very  different  complexion  from  whtl  haa  been 
cifen  to  thorn.  Longbeaid,  who  aeqidrod  the  aaaea  of  t  be 
Advoealo  and  ICini^  of  tho  Poor,  to  afllraed  to  have  had 
ahovi' fifty  thouMiid  of  the  lower  orders  associated  with  him 
bv  oaths  which  bound  them  to  follow  whithersoever  he  led. 
When  an  attempt  was  mkde  to  appreliend  hmi  by  two  of  the 
wealthier  citizens,  he  drew  his  knife  and  stabbed  one  of 
them,  named  Geoffrey,  to  the  heart,  and  then  took  reftigo 
in  the  church  of  St.  kary>lo-Bow  in  Cheaiiiide»  the  tower 
of  which  he  and  hia  followara  fbrtifled,  and  hold  ftr  ihtee 
days,  when  they  were  at  last,  7th  of  April,  1196,  dithxlged 
by  Are  being  set  to  the  building.  Fiiz-Osbert  was  first 
dragged  at  a  horse's  tail  to  the  Tower,  an<i  then  to  the  F.lm« 
in  West  Smithfleld,  where  he  was  hanged,  with  nine  of  his 
followers.  Tlie  people  however  longoonlinued  to  regard  him 
as  a  martyr.  He  appeara  to  have  been  aeeuatomod  to  appeal 
to  the  religious  feeling*  of  thopopnladh  in  hia  atlempla  to 
rouse  them  against  thofovarBnont;  even  at  that  compara- 
tively late  day  too  he  taiaad  the  old  ery  of  Saxon  against 
Norman,  professing  to  wear  his  heard  unsborit,  it  is  s  i  1, 
out  uf  affeotion  for  that  custom  of  tbe  more  antient  inha- 
bitants of  the  land. 

Tbe  war  between  Richard  and  Philip  broke  out  again  in 
IW,  and  in  tho  course  of  this  campaign  Richard  had 
tho  gratiBoatioo  of  captnting  tho  hiahop  of  BMuvaii,  a 
petaonage  whom  he  bad  reaaon  to  legard  a»  a  main  inoti' 
gator  of  the  severities  and  indignities  vtrhich  he  had  sustained 
at  the  hsnils  of  the  emperor.  The  bishop  was  lakea  armed 
c  p  \  ]  ie  and  fighting,  and  when  Pope  Celcstine  recom- 
mended hiiu  to  the  clemency  of  Richard  as  his  son.  tbe 
Enk^lish  king  sent  his  holinens  tbe  bishop's  coat  of  mail^ 
with  the  following  vofio  of  scripture  attaeliod  toit>-*18lia 
have  we  found :  snow  now  whether  it  bo  thy  aonla 


or  no.'  This  mmo  year  too  finished  the  eareer  of  the  em- 
peror Henry,  who  tn  his  last  moments  is  aaid  to  have  ex.« 

Eressed  tbe  extremest  remorse  .'or  the  manner  in  which  Iw 
ad  treated  tho  great  champion  of  the  Cross.  Ricbard'a 
other  enemy,  Leopoht,  duke  of  Austria,  had  koan  kiUod  by 
a  fall  from  bis  horse  two  years  before. 

A  truce,  aa  tWMl,at  tho  end  of  tho  yaar,  again  suspended 
hortilitiaa  tut  a  anaoa.  The  war  was  renewed  on  ita  torai* 
natloD.  and  in  thia  campaign  (of  the  year  1198)  Riebard 
gfiinpf!  nneof  his  greatest  victories,  near  Gisors,  when  Philip 
III  bis  Iliglit  fell  into  the  river  Epte,  and  was  nearly  drowned. 
After  this,  by  tbe  intervention  of  the  poiie's  legale,  a  truce 
was  concluded  between  the  two  kings  for  five  yearn,  and 
they  never  met  again  in  light ;  olthoUKh  they  probably 
would,  nolwtihatanding  the  truce,  if  both  nad  lived.  But  on 
the  nth  of  Mareh  in  tbe  following  yean  11 W,  as  Richard 
was  engaged  in  reducing  the  castle  of  Clialut,  the  strong- 
hold of  one  of  his  Aquilanian  vassals,  Vidomsr,  viscount  of 
Limoges,  who  it  »ecms  had  refused  t0  8ur.>  i nli  r  a  treasure 
found  on  his  estate,  to  which  the  king  laid  claim  in  right  of 
his  feudal  superiority,  Casar  de  Lion  was  struck  in  thtf  left 
shoulder  by  an  arrow,  atmerl,  it  is  said,  at  tbe  royal  penon* 
from  the  rampart  of  the  castle,  by  a  youth  named  Refttnad 
do  Gurdua.  The  wound  woald  not  have  bean  daagarauih 
but  fbr  the  mismanagement  of  the  surgeon  in  hh  attompta 
to  extract  the  arrow-head,  which  hn  1  l  i  iken  off  in  the  flesh. 
.\s  it  was.  Richard  li\e<l  only  till  Tuestlay,  ihe  I6lh  of  .April. 
The  shot  was  a  faial  ouc  in  every  way  ;  in  the  fury  sii  i  ■  i  ich 
the  wound  of  the  king  threw  the  bieaieging  army,  tne  castle 
wna  Man  by  atarm,  and  aU  the  |ianMW  fttund  ia  U  vaiw 
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immediately  hanged,  with  the  exception  only  of  Gdrdun. 
Be  «u  brought  into  the  pretence  of  bis  dying  victim,  when 
Riehaid,  untkr  tba  impuJia  of  geoerouty  or  compunotioo. 

Em  hln  his  liberty,  with  »  hundred  •billings  to  take  him 
ome  ;  but  after  the  kind's  death  be  was  llayed  alive,  by 
order  of  Marchadee,  the  leader  of  the  Brabantinc  mcrccna- 
ties  serving  in  Hichard  !i  army. 

Richard  I.  had  no  i&suu  by  hiji  wift-  Bt-reiii^uria,  but  bo  is 
said  to  have  had  one  or  two  natural  eiKldron.  He  was  sue- 
eeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  younge»t  bruUter,  John,  to  the 
ndnaion  of  Arthiurof  Breta^tie,  tb^ legitimate  heir,  wbeUlg 
the  Km  of  bil  amtt  brotber,  Gwffipoy.  tlcuur.} 

The  eharaeter  of  Richard  iiona  of  eoane  not  lobe  judged 
without  reference  to  the  general  manners  of  tlic?  iiije  in 
winch  he  lived.  He  is  cbai^irl  by  w  riters  of  own  or 
near  liis  own  tune  witlt  mmcs  of  all  suits,  and  it  is  probable 
enough  tiiat  there  was  hardlv  an  e.vcais,  either  of  violcnre 
or  licentiousness,  into  which  his  impetuous  temperament 
did  not  oaeasiontUj  pcecipitata  bin ;  but,  betides  the  sanc- 
tion or  indttlgenee  nr  all  this  ae«nrM  by  public  opinion 
and  the  univursal  example,  it  is  also  to  be  said  for  Richard 
tliat,  with  all  hi^  passion  and  recklessness,  be  seems  to  have 
ha(l  nothing  bast'  or  iiuili^nant  in  bis  composition;  and  that 
was  ui»  capable  uf  act»  uf  exiraordinury  generosity  and 
disinterestedness  as  of  excesses  of  brutal  fury  or  profligacy. 
Of  the  courage  aud  strength  of  will  proper  to  his  race,  he  bad 
hit  full  share,  with  more  than  his  share  of  their  strength  of 
thaw  and  s  nc.w;  and  bis  iQtalleetiial  powan,  both  natunt 
and  ac({uii  L-<l.  were  slsoof  a  high  order.  He  was  lenowned 
in  bis  own  day.  not  only  a-*  beyond  all  dif-pnte  ibe  stoutc<it 
suid  most  tjaliant  of  living  lieroos,  hut  as  liki'w  ibe  otjcupjing 
a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  thosu  who  fxci-lliid  in  wit, 
in  eloRuence,  and  in  song.  Walpole  indeed,  tn  his '  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,'  tells  us  that  Hoveden,  the  monkish 
•nnalist,  'says  positively  that  Richard,  to  raise  hiauelf  A 
name,  bought  and  begged  venes  and  flattering  rhjrtaea^  and 
drew  over  sinjjcrs  and  jesters  from  France"to  chant  pane- 
gyncsi  uu  liim  about  thi-  streets,  and  it  was  everywhere  said 
that  the  world  contained  iiolhini;  like  him."  But  in  fact 
Hoveden  says  that  this  warn  dme  uut  by  liichard,  but  by 
Longchamp,  his  chancellor.  A  few  of  Richard's  poetical 
compoaitioas  have  been  prnerved.  and  may  be  found  to 
the  MloiwinKvorlts:— *JL«TourT£nebreu^ij,'  1705,  which 
eoataiM  a  lomMnDf  in  Nermo-French*  and  aootbor 
chanson  in  nixed  Romanee  and  ProvenetU  Mid  to  be  the 
joint  compo«ilion  of  Richard  and  his  Bvourite  mins^trel 
Blondel  ue  Nei.le.  and  to  be  that  by  which  Blondel,  ae- 
eordmn  to  llic  well-known  .story,  nuw  t^enorally  believed  to 
be  a  fiction,  discovered  his  master's  prison ;  Walpole's 
'Royal  and  Noble  Authors.'  which  contains  a  poem  of  about 
iiMrty  lines  in  Fwwupi,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Laureniine 
libraiy  at  Florence,  another  venion  of  which  in  Norman 
French  (by  some  supposed  to  be  the  ori:^inal).  is  rrivcn  by  Si>- 
mondi, '  Lili^ralure  d«i  Muli  de  rEuroi>e,'  vol.  i.,  p.  \  VK  and 
of  wliich  there  are  two  English  versions,  one  published  in 
Buraey's  '  Hi»tory  of  Mum<;.'  another  by  the  late  George 
Ellis,  in  Park's  edition  of  Walpole's  work ;  Raynouard's 
'Cboix  des  Ponies  des  Itoubadours,'  vol.  iv..  containing  the 
PtovcD^l  version  of  the  same  poem  ;  and  the  '  FkmaMe 
Ooeitanient'  Toulouia^  1919,  in  which  another  poem  of 
Riahard*s  is  given.  Ridiard  is  also  a  distinguished  cha- 
racter in  romancL';  on  which  subject  it  may  be  sutlicient 
to  refer  the  reader  to  Ellis's  'Sjiecimoos  of  Early  English 
Romances,'  vol.  u.,  p.  1 7i--J'.*l)  (edit,  of  1811 ). 

The  claim  of  Richard  L  to  the  authorship  of  the  autient 
maritime  code  called  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  has  been  shown 
to  be  unfounded  in  another  article  [voL  xvi„p.426l.  Almost 
the  only  improvement  in  the  lews  or  ioftitutiims  of  England 
which  is  attributed  to  him  is  some  reform  of  the  institution 
of  justices  itinerant  introduced  by  Ins  father  ;  but  it  is  not 
very  clear  in  w  hat  this  consisted  ;  and,  whatever  it  was,  the 
merit  of  it  appears  to  belong  not  to  Richard,  but  to  his  vice- 
roy Hubert.  He  is  also  said  to  have  abnliihod  some  of  (he 
most  cruel  penalties  of  the  forest  laws,  althoueb  he  enforced 
that  code  generally  with  great  exactness.  What  is  called 
the  tioM  of  legal  memory,  or  the  term  requisite  to  establish 
immemorial  usage,  dates  from  the  oommenoement  of  the 
reign  of  this  kin^  ;  ihoouh  some  recent  acts  of  parliament 
have  altered  the  law  m  ibis  respect  by  >ibortening  the  lime  of 
prt'scripinMi.  [Prkbcripiion.] 

(The  chief  contemporary  auihorities  for  the  history  of  the 
nign  antl  exploits  of  Richard  1.  are,  William  of  Newbridge 
OK  Mewburgb,  Oetm  of  Cantetburv,  Roger  de  BotedMb 


Ralph  de  I>icetn.  Renedietus  Abbas,  Josepbus  IscariuS* 
Richard  of  the  LK  vizes,  Greg.  Alpharagius,  Gcoffk*;  dm 
Vinesauf,  and  the  Arabic  historian  Bohadin.) 

RICHARD  11.  (sumamed  of  Bordeaux).  King  of  Eng- 
land, was  the  aeoond  but  only  surviving  ton  of  Edward, 
styled  the  Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of  King  Edward  1]L,b7 
Ins  wife  Joanna  of  Keni  [Edward  HI  ],  and  was  born  at 
Bordeaux  on  the  3rd  of  April.  13C6.  He  wa«  consequently 
ten  years  and  two  months  old  when  ho  lost  bis  father,  and 
not  quite  eleven  years  and  three  months  when  be  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  dsatiiof  hie  grandfather.  His  reign 
is  reckoned  lo  have  oomniincad  on  the  day  IbUowing  thist 
event,  the  2Snd  of  June.  tSTT.    Bb  coronation  did  not 

take  place  till  the  IGlh  of  July. 

Un  the  accession  of  a  kini;  who  w  as  thus  sldl  a  tmiior,  the 
powers  of  government  were,  by  an  osseinbly  of  the  prelates 
aud  baruns,  vested  in  twelve  counsellors,  wtio  wereappoii.ied 
to  assiiit,  in  «lh«r  words  to  direct  and  control,  the  char^iel- 
lor  and  tretwurer.  From  this  council  the  king's  three  un- 
eles.  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  Edmund  of  Lang- 
ley,  then  earl  of  Cambridge,  afterwards  duke  of  York,  and 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  then  carl  of  Buckingham,  afterwards 
duke  of  Glovuester,  were  all  excluded;  but  this  arrange- 
ment appears  to  have  been  collusive,  and  intended  merely 
to  lull  the  popular  dislike  and  iiuspicion  of  Lancaster,  in 
whose  interest  most  of  the  counsellors  are  said  to  have 
been;  and  who,  although  he  at  int  retired  to  bis  castle  of 
Kenilwortb,  was  the  next  year  appoinied  lo  the  conamad 
of  a  fleet  fitted  out  to  act  against  Prance.  In  the  course  o' 
that  year,  l.'i'is,  ^reat  honour  was  obta.ned  by  John  PIul- 
pot,  a  citizen  of  London,  wlio,  having  equipped  a  small 
naval  armament  at  his  own  expense,  set  sail  with  it  against 
the  Scottish  privateer  Mercer,  who  had  recently  earned  off 
all  the  ships  in  the  port  of  Scarborough,  and  succeeded  ii 
eapturing  him  with  all  his  priiei.  During  the  next  threw 
years  the  war  with  Flranoe  was  prosecuted  in  Brittany  un- 
der the  conduct  of  the  earl  uf  Buckingham ;  but  the  death  of 
Charles  v.,  in  September.  13H0.  having  been  speedily  fol 
lowed  by  a  peace  liel\veen  the  duke  of  Biittany  and  the  new 
French  regency,  Buckingham,  now  flnduig  an  enemy  lu  his 
former  ally.  Was  glad  lo  return  home  with  &  amy,  in  April, 

1381. 

Meanwhile  in  England  the  heavy  pecuniary  exactions 
ealled  fur  by  the  war  were  hastening  on  a  crisis  which 
Qtber  causes  had  been  long  contributing  to  bring  about. 
Tlirec  eoiitendiiii;  forces  may  be  disiinctly  perceived  at 
work  in  the  fertueut  which  now  bruke  iorth.  First,  there 
was  the  crown,  or.  rather,  its  natural  ally  the  antient  aru- 
toeracy,  in  whose  bands  tbe  young  king  on  the  present  oc- 
casion was,  and  of  which  he  may  be  considered  as  the  men 
repreeeiftniive  or  instmmenti  striving  to  protect  Awm  cn- 
eroadiment  the  almost  exdunve  control  of  the  national  af- 
fiiirs  whicli  it  bad  jHissessed  at  least  from  the  nsra  of  the  Con- 
quest. Sccuudly,  there  was  the  rcteiiily  established  House 
of  Commons,  tbe  reinesentative  of  the  minor  gentry  and 
the  middle  classes,  pressing  forward  to  secure  a  share  in  the 
government,  and,  with  the  instinct  of  a  growing  power, 
eagerly  seising  bold  of  every  opportunity  of  forwardioe  lU 
object,  its  chief  means  being  the  right  of  taxation,  of  which 
it  was  already  in  the  undisputed  enjoyment,  and  which  it 
had  learned  lo  apply  with  considerable  skill  as  a  screw  fbe 
compressing  the  crown,  and  extorting  fmm  it  new  conces 
sions  and  privileges.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  prex  nt 
state  of  affairs,  with  the  king  a  boy  and  a  cipher,  and  tlie 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  regency,  was  peculiarly 
fitvoarabto  for  such  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  LAsily,  there  was  tbe  great  body  of  the  popular 
tion,  forming  the  labouring  class,  or  wbidi  by  tu  the  larger 
portion  was  yet  en};ai;eil  in  a>;iiculture,  and  in  a  state  of 
villeinage  or  servitude,  bound  lo  ib«  soil,  aud  so  confounded 
m  some  sort  with  ihe  cai;le  and  chattels  of  the  landK.td. 
counted,  or  at  least  treated,  as  things  not  as  pertcnt,  at  any 
rate  in  so  hr  as  all  rights  of  a  political  character  were  oon- 
oemed.  But  tbe  example  of  what  bad  recently  taken  place 
in  other  countries,  in  France  and  in  Flanders,  and  tbe  pro- 
gress that  the  development  of  society  bad  made  among  our- 
selves, had  inspired  even  this  the  lowest  class  with  a  general 
desire  of  acquiring  a  new  position  in  the  eonimonweaitii^ 
of  being  rai»>ed  from  bondagre  to  freedom  and  citiien^hip. 
Of  course,  both  on  the  part  of  the  House  ot  CouinMr.s  (oi 
middle  classes)  and  still  more  on  that  uf  the  villeins,  what 
was  reasonable  and  right  in  this  ambition  nay  havt  haaa 
mixed  with  much  that  waa  iU^constdeted.  e9ttiavagaiil»  aad 
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wanwrtr«hl» ;  tiwif  aflwU  nay  hAr«Ofl«B,miome  ratpooU, 
ilMirMMil,bothini«gwdto  flodsaad  v«iim;  but  in  lbs 

nutio,  what  took  place  must  have  bappen(^fl  if  society  was  to 
advance  at  all,  or  even  if  it  was  to  retain  any  principle  of 
life.  The  explosion  cf  llicse  vai-;i  us  e.i  iiioiv  -  was  provoked 
by  tbe  tiAta  ol  peeuDiary  necessity  to  which  the  crown  was 
reduced  ia  ibe  yean  1379  and  1380.  Firtt,  to  induce  the 
caminoDs  to  grant  the  money  that  mw  wanttd^  it  was  found 
MOOMUy,  after  a  short  •tmggU.to  auhiBittotMirdeiiuuida, 
•f  not  only  being  allowedto  inspect  tbe  accounts  of  the 
nyil  trfttury.  but  even  of  appointing  tbe  king's  ministers. 
T^icri,  ill  Ui  .-ember,  1380,  ibo  famous  capitation  tax  waa 
liapoicd,  wliicli  gave  rise  to  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  in 
the  Kurumer  of  ibe  year  followini^.  Tliis  formidable  move- 
ment began  at  Fobbing*,  near  Brentwood  in  Essex,  on  the 
iQih  May,  1381,  when  the  people  rose  against  Thomas  de 
fiaapAoii,  OM  oftha  tnaanmiaatn  «lio  had  b«M  appeiated 
to  fuparfaiMod  th«  ooHeetion  and  anfbfca  tbe  payment  of 
t!ifi  tax  It  thence  spir  a  l  over  Essex,  Kent.  Suffnlt;.  Norfolk 
atid  iji:ier  countica  aloiiL;  the  eastern  and  souihtjrii  coasts; 
tbe  Diobt  ;i:iied  amonj;  iIkj  ivinular  loaderii  being  two  priests 
called  Jack  Straw  and  John  Ball;  Watt,  tbe  Tyler  (or  tiler>of 
Dartford,  who  beaded  the  Kent  men,  and  seems  to  have 
boea  bjr  AriliaiaMldfllMmiaedaiidracoaioiuof  tboMbel 
eaptaio* ;  aoil  tivo  penom  of  the  nanai  of  Later  aad  W«st- 

broom,  who  were  ra!!ed  kinqn  of  the  commons  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  In  iLe  cailiei  part  of  liiu  munth  of  June, 
Tyler  and  his  followers,  hnving  marched  upon  London,  per- 
petrated a  M»rtes  of  fngbtful  nevastations :  they  sacked  the 
archbishop's  palace  atLambelh,  demolished  the Marshalsea 
and  King's  Bench  prisons,  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  ^aeo 
of  tbe  Savoy,  set  loose  tbe  prisoners  in  Newgate  and  the  Fleet, 
and  destroyed  the  former  building:  set  fire  to  the  Temple, 
and  to  the  Priory  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at  Qerkea- 
well ;  and  massacred  great  numbers  of  the  wealthier 
cla>se^  among  others  the  two  first  officers  of  tbe  king- 
dom, the  arL-hbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  chancellor, 
and  Sir  Robert  Hales,  tbe  treasurer.  At  last,  on  tbe 
lAtb,  the  career  of  the  demagogue  was  suddenly  termi- 
nated by  the  bold  hand  of  Sir  William  Walworth,  the  lord 
mayor,  who,  when  Tyler,  coming  forth  from  bis  men,  rode  up 
to  the  kiiig  stationed  in  front  of  the  abbi-y  of  St.  Barlbolo- 
mew  in  Wetit  Smithfield,  pluni^ed  a  dagger  into  his  throat, 
on  which  ho  was  speedily  dispatched  by  one  or  two  other 
pamooain  tbe  royal  suite.  Richard  himself  on  this  occasion, 

Bug  a>  ba  was,  showed  great  firmness  and  pwinneeof  mind. 
m  imunents,  deprived  of  their  leader,  www  aaailv  io- 
duoed  to  fay  down  their  wnat,  and  in  a  tor  waeks  tbo  tuing 
of  the  roram  n-is  was  completely  suppressed  in  nil  pans  of 
tlie  kir  gJum  The  victory  oblaioea  by  the  k.[i2,  and  the 
iovei  lUMt  tit  was  followed  by  the  shedding  of  i  r rents  of 
blood  on  the  scaffold :  it  is  said  that  the  persons  executed 
amounted  in  aU  1*  about  IMO;  Bltav*  Ball,  and  tbo  other 
leaders  bemg  aaumg  tbo  mmber.  All  Ibo  ynmnm  also 
that  bad  boon  made  lo  the  ooogregatod  moltitados  while 
they  liad  still  arms  in  their  bands,  were  broken.  The 
Essex  men  had  only  asked  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
fixing  of  a  maximum  for  the  rent  of  land,  the  universal 
liberty  of  buying  and  celling  in  fairs  aud  markeu,  and  a 
general  pardon ;  and  before  they  broke  up  and  retired  to 
their  homes,  they  had  actually  received  a  written  grant  of 
these  demands  under  the  king's  hand.  Xvon  Wat  Tyler 
and  the  men  of  Kent,  when  they  came  to  apeeify  tbeir 
terms,  had  insisted  upon  nothing  more  extravagant  than 
that  thy  r-.Tf-ii  hi'.v  shriu'i..!  ],v  repealed,  and  all  warrens, 
w<iL€r^,  pai  kik,  and  woods  tbrowa  open,  so  that  the  killing 
of  Gsh,  fowl,  and  ^aIs*  of  sU  bioda  duMild  bo  ovor jwhere 
freo  to  every  man. 

On  tbe  14th  of  January,  13S2.  Richard  was  marriod  to 
Anoe  of  Bobonia.daughterof  Charles  IV^  the  late  omjporor 
of  Germanf.  T^e  tiext  two  years  were  filled  up  with  a  war 
aj^inst  the  Frerrh  in  Fl  ir:dcrs,  conducted  by  Henry 
Spenser,  the  your.;;  and  fi;;!! mg  bishop  of  Norwich,  %bo  in 
the  late  corniri  >[  ( us  1  1  ^^nj;ui^>ht■d  himself  by  his  ded- 
sire  style  of  dealing  with  the  rebels;  first,  as  Proissart  tells 
us,  meetins  them  in  the  field,  and  then,  when  he  bad  routed 
tboou  oxcManging  his  aword  and  armour  for  a  crucifix  and 
>aeotdotalTCbM,aod.tb»  arrayed,  confessing  and  absolving 
his  prisoners  at  be  burned  them  to  tbe  giobet ;  and  who 
now  went  over  to  the  Continent  to  assist  the  burghers  of 
Ghent  in  their  contest  with  the  count  of  Flanders  ond  the 
French  king,  and  in  support  of  the  causa  of  Urban  VI.,  in 
tbenncral  ISuropoan  waroidlld  bytbiO  •fni||le  botvoen 
P.       No.  1830. 


tbatpope  andhii  rival  Claount  VIL  The  biebiv  in  bk 
fint  oampaign  defhnled  tbeeonnt  of  Flanden,  and  toob  tbe 

town  of  Gravelinea,  but  in  the  end  be  v&i  obliged,  in  the 
sprinif  of  1384.  to  make  his  way  back  with  much  precipita- 
tion to  Englanri,  where  ]:■:  \va_s  arrsi^n'.^d  liy  the  perliRtiient 
for  tbe  failure  of  the  expedition,  ana  bis  tempor&liiies  con- 
fiscated till  the  king  should  be  refoid  tbo  money  it  had 
cost  In  ISM  tbe  war  witb  France  was  transfertod  te 
Scotknd ;  and  In  tbe  sttmmor  of  that  year  Richard,  ibr  tbe 
first  time,  appeared  at  the  bead  of  his  army,  »}uch  peiie- 
traled  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  having  on  its  way  i  educed  Ediu 
bur^h,  Dunfermline,  Perth,  and  Dundee  to  ashes,  without 
having  however,  during  its  whole  progress,  seen  the  face  of 
the  enemy.  An  expedition  of  John  of  Gaunt  to  Spain,  to 
assert  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Castile  and  LsoQ,  groooded 
ou  hLs  marriage  with  Constanen,  tbi  eUeat  daugbtv  of  tbe 
late  king  Peter  the  Cruel,  after  ooeapving  him  for  about 
three  years,  terminated,  in  1388.  in  the  marriage  of  the 
dukf's  daughter  Catherine  to  Henry  prince  of  Asturias. 
the  hi:a  oi  the  reigning  Castihan  kutg  John  I.,  an  alliance 
which  seated  the  descendants  of  tbe  English  duke  forniMJ 
generations  upon  the  throne  to  which  he  aspired. 

Meanwhile,  during  th»  abiaooe  of  tbe  duke,  the  asoend- 
aney  at  bemo  bad  baen  iMunad  by  bi$  jmrngor  brotbar 
Thooiaa,  nowduko  of  Oloueeaier;  and  in  tbe  latter  part  of 

the  year  13S7,  an  ill-coni'iTivcd  and  worse-directed  atiernpt 
of  Richani  le  lake  liic  management  of  affaus  j;no  his  uwn 
hands  h  ad  p  '^ulied  111  ootnplete  defeat  of  that  desij^r-  h\ 
Gloucester,  the  execution  of  Richard's  two  principal  coun- 
aellors,  the  chief-justice  TresiUan  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember 
tbe  Wrd  mayor  of  London,  and  tba  expttlsion  of  tbe  arab* 
bishop  of  York,  and  of  tbe  rayal  miniona  De  Vere,  dubo  of 
Ireland,  and  De  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  from  the  kingilum. 
The  '  wonderful  parliament,'  as  it  was  called,  wbica  met 
tbe  3rd  of  February,  13«8,  after  ratifying  ti  e  proceedinf^s  of 
the  victorious  party,  also  sent  Sir  Simon  Buriey  and  three 
other  knights  to  tbe  scaffold,  banished  four  more  of  the 
judges  to  IreUnd,  and  in  short  completely  put  down  the 
king's  faction.  On  tbe  15th  of  August  this  year  was  fought 
tbo  frnoaa  bnlde  of  Otterboume,  or  Chevy  Cbase.  in  which 
tbo  Soot*  lost  tbaireonimander.  Earl  Douglas,  but  the  Eng- 
lish were  finally  driven  from  the  field,  after  both  their  leader 
Lord  Harry  Percy  (popularly  designated  Hotspur)  and  bis 
briithei  Lord  Ralph  had  fallen  into  the  haiidsof  the  enemy. 

Richard  remained  in  tbe  state  of  subjection  to  which  he 
bad  been  lednead  by  the  '  vrondorful  parliament'  for  more 
than  n  you;  At  last,  at  •  great  council  held  in  Maj*  136». 
bo  nneipeotedly  intimatad  ibat,  being  now  in  Iris  twenty* 
second  year,  he  intended  to  take  the  management  of  affairs 
into  his  own  hands;  and  the  suddenness  of  tbe  movement 
secured  its  success  for  the  moment  Gloucester  fo  n  d  ir 
necessary  to  retire  into  the  country.  But,  in  fact,  although 
no  further  attempt  was  made  for  the  present  formally  lo  set 
him  aside,  his  own  indolence  and  indisposition  to  hnilnaaa 
very  soon  threw  the  aovernment  into  the  hands  of  bit  uncle 
Edmund,  duke  of  York,  and  Lancaster's  son,  Henry  of 
Bolingbruke.  earl  of  Derby.  John  of  Gaunt  also  now  re- 
turned from  the  Continent,  niiJ  had  influence  enough  to 
force  a  (iecminK  reconciliatiuu  Lutween  hit  royal  nephew  and 
Gloucester,  and  to  bring  back  that  duke  and  his  party  to 
court.  After  this  some  years  passed  without  any  change* 
or  otbar  events  of  importance.  Tbe  country  was  still  pro> 
fesaedty  at  war  both  wUb  Fianoo  and  Scotland ;  but  after 
the  suspension  of  boatilitios  bad  been  long  kept  up  by  a  sue- 
cessicii  of  sduit  amnesties,  a  truce  for  four  years  was  con- 
cluded Willi  Wiii  countries  in  1394.  His  queen,  who  was  called 
'the  good  Queen  Anne,'  ha^ini,^  d  ed  un  W  in; -u  ndav  m  ;hat 
year,  Ricbaxd  soon  after  solicited  the  band  of  Isabella,  the 
beautiful  but  still  infaut  dau^ter  of  Charles  VL ;  after 
maoT  delays,  tbe  treaty  of  marriafe  waa  Anally  atniq^ad  in 
Oeiober,  I3U;  and  at  tbe  same  tiBe  n  fnrtber  naaoe  and 
alliance  was  concluded  between  tbe  twoOMIitlMl  Ihctb* 
space  of  twenty-eight  years. 

This  French  marriage  is  believed  to  Lave  raaterially  con- 
tributed to  tbe  domestic  revolution  that  soon  after  followed. 
It  was  opposed  before  it  waa  contracted,  and  reprobated 
afterwards,  by  Gloucester  and  the  popular  party;  and  on  the 
other  band  Richard  is  supposed  to  have  counted  upon  tbe 
aniatance  of  bia  Ibtbef'ii^law  tbe  Fn»Mb  kin^  to  enable 
bim  to  rid  biraself  of  and  avenge  himaelf  on  bia  nnde^  In 
the  beginning  i  f  July,  1397,  first  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
two  days  after  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  most  intimate  ftienda 
and  contodwlat  of  aioaea»tor,  were  suddenly  arrested  bf 
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Um  ord«nof  tbn  kia^,  '^h  i  earned  project  iato«ffwtwit!i 
profound  dissimulaticn  mul  treachery  ;  arid  a  few  dajt  after 
Glo.icoiier  luiiiiflf  was  seized  in  bis  casile  lif  Plashy,  m 
BsMX«  and  immediately  conducted  «  prisoner  to  Calais.  A 
Mrliainent  was  tb«n  cdttd,  which  met  on  th«  17th  of  Sen- 
UmlMrraod  vhiali,awed  bv  thedifpUjrofiiulitMyibPMnaaa 
ij  Um  klBff.  and  led  bf  tha  exainple  of  tlw  dvkM  of  Ltn* 
saster  and  York  nnrl  tha  Earl  of  Bolingbroke,  all  of  wbon 
Richard  had  f  -ev  ousiy  seduced  orfbrced  into  a  public  ap- 
proviJ  f  I  rrp<t:,  ; atifled  all  tliat.  li.ui  l>fcn  done,  and 
mp^actied  the  three  peers,  and  ol^  Arundel  s  hrother,  the 
acrabidbop  of  CaiUervtiry,  of  high  trea&on.  Tho  archbishop 
andWanriek  vera  baniabed  for  life ;  Arundel  was  beheaded 
aaTo««t>lriU;  aad  «heo  aa  order  wae  aent  to  tlM|OMnMr 
of  CaUie  Castle  to  brine  up  bis  priaonar  CMMNtMar,  th* 
answer  returned  was  that  Be  iiad  died,  and  few  dottbtad  fbat 
he  had  been  made  away  with  by  the  kinji's  orrlers.  It  was 
tmoiediately  after  this  affair  that  Bolingbrnke  was  raised  tu 
the  diirnitT  of  dake  of  Hereford;  Richini  n  balf-brother. 
Sir  Joan  Holland  (tbe  son  of  his  laotber  by  ber  second 
hoabaod).  being  at  tbe  eaine  time  made  duke  of  Exeter. 
The  subservient  parliament,  baflm  it  aeparalad,  devotred 
tlie  whole  power  of  govemmantand  legUatira  tipofi  a  eom* 
mission  of  twelve  ye.-rs  and  six  Commoner?,  tiH  t^fvotpr^  to 
the  king;  and  having  also  obtained  from  tbem  the  grant  of 
a  revenue  for  life,  Richard ttigbtlWir to  «Onidar«d  aatlnoit 
an  abaolute  sorareign. 

This  state  «f  things  howerer  did  not  last  long.  Intoxt- 
aaled  hf  tha  anoaaia  of  hia  adbmies,  Riahaid  now  aat  no 
bounds  to  hfs  enattona  and  axtfavaganoa;  and.  InMead  «f 

being  Hatisfled  with  the  discomfiture  nnd  drs'nirtion  of  so 
many  oi  '-ho  parsons  whose  opposition  he  had  had  the  most 
reason  tn  fear,  he  seems  to  have  bei^:t  only  tlic-roiiy  incited  -.o 
the  devising  of  ra   is  fbr  ridding  himself  of  others  whom  he 
■mi  apprebenda:!  *j  be  daogoraus.  Of  those  who  had  «up- 
portad  nioi  in  tha  praMantion  of  the  kta  Daka  of  Gknieeatar 
and  Ida  fHeiikda,  tbe  two  mat  powerM  ware  ib»  Duke  of 
Hereford,  and  Mowbray,  earl  or  Nottingham,  now  dake  of 
Norfolk.   While  Hereford  was  riding  from  Windsor  to  Lon- 
don in  Dm^cmber  of  this  same  year,  he  was  overtaken  by 
Norfolk,  who,  according  to  tbe  account  given  by  Hereford, 
more  than  hinted  to  him  that  he  bad  reason  to  suspect  the 
was  watdxing  for  an  opportanttj  of  destrovioR  them 
both;  hia  words  were  carried  to  lUehaid,  probably  by  Bol- 
ingbroke himself;  that  ndbtanan,  at  any  rate,  when  called 
upon  in  parliament  to  state  what  had  passed,  charged  Mow- 
bray with  having  given  lUlerance  t  >  tlv  tri  a  v  ti.ililo  expres- 
sions; and  the  result  wa*.  that  aft  r  Mowbray  liad  denied 
tho  charge,  and  the  two  had  \n  cr^r  •:'li«nce  with  the  award 
of  aeourtof  chivalry,  presented  themselves  on  tbe  16ih  of 
September.  1398.  at  Coventry,  to  decide  the  matter  by  wager 
of  battle,  Richard  suddenly  intarpoead,  forbade  tbaeombat 
to  proceed,  and  protKmneed  sentenee  of  banlshatnt  Ibr  ten 
years  upoa  ULTcfjH,  nn  !  f  r  VJn.  upon  Norfolk.    The  is<«ue 
of  the  daoi,  whatever  il  might  have  been,  would  probably 
nave  only  delivered  him  from  one  ot'  Iih  t  uLiTiius ;  thi^  me- 
thod removed  both.    But  one  of  them  doubtless  resolved, 
while  profossing  for  the  moment  to  submit  to  the  sentence, 
that  oe  would  not  be  long  in  ntuming.  Hanrj  of  Boling- 
broke bad  boon  fbr  aoow  time  aednlotisly  and  aoeeessfully 
attracting  to  himself  the  popular  fovour  which  his  cousin 
Richard  was  fost  losing  or  throwing  awav:  and  probably  no 
other  subject  whom  the  kingraight  havebani     I  frun  En<^- 
land  c<)uld  have  carried  the  affections  and  hopes  of  so  many 
of  hia  countrymen  along  with  him.  This  hehimself  well  knew. 
Aeeoidingly,  when  in  the  bi^inning  of  February,  1399,  about 
thiaa  months  after  his  departure,  his  fkthar  died,  and  the 
aitates  whidi  bad  now  become  hia  inheritanca  were  soiled  by 
the  crown,  he  did  not  hesitaia  aa  to  the  coorae  he  sboald  take. 
Richard  had  set  sail  from  Milford  Haven  on  the  3  Ist  of  May, 
at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  transports,  to  quell  an 
uui break  of  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  the  south  of  Ire- 
.aud :  BoUb  jLto.ne,  now  calliog  himself  duke  of  Lancaster, 
.Kndad  at  Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  4ih  of  July.  The 
•wtittiiod  exilo  hnnghtwith  him  oaif  tucij  Mbwan;  hut 
*ty  the  ttna  ha  had  feaohod  9t  Albaniit,  on  hb  mtmpeded 
rnnrch  to  the  rafital,  his  army  had  increased  to  sixty  Ihou- 
kan  i  men.  The  Duke  of  York,  m  wlwse  charj^e  the  govcrn- 
tntMit  had  baen  left,  withdrew  tow  irds  ErLstol,  to  which  place 
the  Earl  of  Wilt^ire,  Buuy,  Green,  aad  others  of  the 
king's  friends  and  servants  bad  previously  fled.  Boline- 
bnke  merely  ahowed  htmaalf  to  the  eitiaana  of  Lmdoo,  aad* 
kaviDg  leoamA  tbiir  fihaditt  and  nddiwrn  of  aongratala* 


tioti,  set  out  for  the  west.  York  and  he  met  in  Parhaia| 
Ca\[\c,  wherL'  ibu  regent  afler  a  short  conference  yielded  t» 
aVi  his  deroaivis.  They  marched  together  to  Bristol,  where, 
havmg  taken  possession  of  the  castle,  Bolingbroke  directed 
Wiltahh^.  Busay.  and  Oreen  to  be  exeeoted.  and  then  set 
out  IbrChester,  and  established  himself  in  that  city.  Mean- 
whDa  Riotrard.  lone  detained  by  tempestuotu  weather,  had 
at  last  landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  6th  of  August.  Ha 
brought  with  him  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  army  be  had  earriad 
over  to  Ireland  two  months  before ;  but  the  men  nearly  all 
deserted  the  first  night  ibev  found  themselves  agam  upon 
English  ground.  Richard  tlvon  disguised  himself  as  a 
Fraoeisean  friar,  and.  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter 
and  aome  others  of  hia  fnends,  fled  to  Conway,  where  it 
was  understood  diat  tha  Earl  of  Saliabin^  waa^ia  aomaand 
of  a  numerous  royalist  Ibree ;  but  upon  hw  arrfml  lie  ibmd 
that  that  tx)  had  broken  up  some  days  bcf ;  e  On  the  ISth 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  cnme  to  hun  f  rom  Bolingbroke, 
and  induced  him  to  accompany  hi  in  Fl;nt  Oaslle,  where, 
on  the  following  day,  Bolingbroke  presented  hiouelf  at  tbe 
iMiad  of  about  80.000  men.  Thetmhappy  king  proceeded 
to  Chester  in  tbo  tnin  of  hia  aaaqwron  and  tbanea  in  a 
few  days  he  was  enriad  toIjMldoB,  whan  ha  was  fbnliwMi 
lodged  in  i^.-  ToTor.  Here,  on  the  29tb  of  Sepfcrnher,  ha 
consented  to  read  a  renunciation  of  the  crown  bciore  a  depu- 
tation of  prelates,  barons,  knights,  anf!  la  vvers,  and  to  de- 
cinrc  that,  if  he  bad  the  rigbt  of  naming  his  successor,  tbe 
man  he  would  fix  upon  should  be  bis  cousin  Lancaster. 
Sueh  at  laaat  ia  the  aaeoont  inaartod  bv  Hanrfa  ortor  in 
tha  roHa  of  parlbtnent  On  the  next  day  tha  two  hooaaa 
of  parliament  met  loE^ther  In  Westminster  Hall,  and  voted 
his  deposition,  immediately  after  which  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
easter  rnsc  and  claimed  the  crown,  apd  WaO  tUtaniWOtWly BB- 
cognised  us  king.   [Henry  IV.l 

Richard  did  not  long  survive  nis  datbroDoment  On  tbe 
23rd  of  October  the  house  of  peers,  in  a  new  parliament, 
on  being  eomttttad,  by  king  Henry's  order,  as  to  what  sboald 
be  done  with  him.  recommended  that  he  should  be  doaely 
confined  in  some  castle,  the  knowledge  of  which  should  be 
kept  sc  '  M  i  fr  m  the  people ;  anil  in  eonformity  with  their 
advice,  he  was  a  few  daya  after  privately  conveyed  away  from 
Jxindon.  All  that  is  fbrther  known  is.  that  in  the  following 
February  rumours  were  everywhere  spread  that  be  was 
dead,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  March  bis  body,  or  what 
was  declared  to  be  such,  was  brought  with  funeral  pomp  from 
Ponlefract  Castle  to  London,  and  there  exhibited  openly  to 
the  people.  Afterwards  tt  was  reported,  by  some  that 
he  had  starved  himself  to  death,  by  others  that  he  had  been 
starved  by  his  keepers,  according  to  a  thii  1  vfr'^dn  of  it  f 
story,  that  he  had  beoD  violently  made  away  with  by  Sir 
Piers  Exton,  aarialad  byeeven  other  assassins.  For  many 
vaara  also  mmoara  continued  to  ariaa  Crom  time  to  tima  that 
ne  had  made  his  escape,  and  wae  atill  alive  in  Seedand; 
and  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  establish  the  pro- 
bability of  this  sliance  story;  but  the  supposed  new  evi- 
dence brought  forward  in  supp<:irt  of  it  hu  WmVUSthtHotSf 
shown  to  bo  quite  inconclusive. 

Of  the  alterations  made  in  tho  atatnta  law  during  tto 
reign  of  Richard  IL,  tha  moat  impartant  was  the  extansiun 
of  the  former  Aeta  ngainat  provisore,  or  persona  obtaining 
papnl  presentations  to  benefice*  before  they  were  vacant,  l^ 
a  <crics  of  new  Acts,  and  especially  by  the  16  Ric.IL, 
c.  5,  common^  eaUed  tbafiiatuta  of  Pianaanaiit,  IPmm- 

MV.NIRR.] 

In  1382  a  statute  was  passed  Ibr  apprehending  md 
punishing  tha  ibllowen  of  the  raligiona  reformer  Wyelil^ 
who  are  daserihad  aa  maleratent  pavaom  goii^  afaont 

from  county  to  county,  and  from  town  to  town,  in  poeolia* 
habits,  with  pretence  of  great  sanctity,  and  without  lieenee 
of  the  pope  or  il  c  ordinary,  preaching  daily  in  tbe 
churches,  diurchyards,  markets,  fUirs.  and  other  open 
places  where  the  people  were  assembled  in  greatest  numliers, 
discourses  full  of  heresies  and  notorious  errors,  to  tbe  great 
injury  of  the  fiiitb,  and  destruction  of  tim  laws  and  oilato  of 
holy  church.  &c.  But  thia  Ast  was  taipanlad  tha  aam  fwr, 
on  the  representation  of  tha  Gommeni  that  it  bad  eoen 
passed  without  their  assent.  Just  b^rrrn  its  enaclnn-at 
twenty-four  opinions,  attributed  to  Wycliffe,  had  been  o<;ir>- 
(U  r[i[-e<l  as  heretical  and  dangerous  by  a  synod  of  church- 
men ;  the  reformer  appealed  against  the  decrw,  but  waa 
ultimately  induced  to  submit,  and  he  remained  in  quiet  at 
hia  laetonr  of  Uittarworth,  tfll  hia  death,  about  two  years 
•ikoB.  BmofiMiaw  ha«o««r  had  already  if^e  (teat  piw- 
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gruu  among  lite  |>9opl«;  »nd  tlio  spiril  wkicli  ho  liad 
awakened  \^  hLa  preaching  and  writings  continued  to  lire 
•Dd  spread  after  bis  death,  and  no  doubt  matairtkUf  OOQth- 
bnltd  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  oveMhlwrof  tbo  old  ieli> 

gion,  which  was  eflfected  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

In  the  preceding  yt-ar  (!381),  after  the  suppression  of 
Tyler's  rcb<-il n,  iho  offence  of  treason  was  extended  to  the 
act  of  beginnntg  a  riot,  rout,  or  rumour,  by  the  d  Rks.  II., 
•t.  i.,  e.  7;  but  this  Aovore  enactment  was  repealed  in  the 
nign  of  Sdward  VI.  This  is  OM  of  the  antteot  statutes 
uaMlilHtnig  the  offsnee  called  gnuihftiiii  Magmahtm.  To 
Iho  raigQ  of  Richard  IL  haYe  been  assigned  the  complete 
citabltahment  of  the  court  of  the  bii^h  admiral,  and  (he  en* 
larg^ment  of  the  j'ir;-,'lict;rii  -nf  the  Court  of  Chanci  ly  ly 
the  first  issuing  of  writs  of  subpteua.  MEQinTY ;  i'i,KAi>- 
iNQ  IN  B4}fitt:  Sobpcbna,  Writ  or]  Finally,  the  rishl 
of  impaachmmt  and  prosecution  by  the  Commons  in  parlia- 
ment, which  bad  been  first  asserted  in  the  latter  years  of 
Edward  III^  was  Anally  established  in  this  reign  by  the  im- 
jsabbmcnt  of  tbe  earl  of  Suffblk,  the  late  chancellor,  in 
138*. 

Richard  II.  had  no  issue  by  either  of  hia  wives  (his 
second  indeed  was  only  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  at  the 
tioM  of  bis  death) ;  lior  are  any  natural  children  assigned 
to  ImD  hf  tba  genealofitta.  Queen  Isabel  returned  to 
Fraaoe  in  HOl,  and  became  tbe  wife  of  her  cousin  Charles, 
dake  of  Orleans,  after  bearing  a  daughter  to  whom,  she 
died,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1409. 

The  transactions  of  this  reign  must  be  principally  sought 
from  public  documents.  Of  the  contemporary  historical 
aecottuts  tbe  principal  are,  besides  the  graphic  narratire  of 
aititiiy  transactions  by  Froissart,  a  work  by  a  tsonk  of  Bves- 
ban,  publitbed  bjHeanM,  in  1729;  Knyghton's 'History of 
tbe  Depotftion  of  Richard  II.,*  in  Twysden's  *  Decern  Scrip- 
tores;*  and  an  alliterative  poem  in  Enelish  on  the  deposition, 
and  another,  in  Latin,  by  Richani  Maydiston,  a  Carmelite 
friar,  entitled  '  De  Concordia  inter  Ric.  II.  ct  Civitatcm  Lon- 
don..' lately  published  together  by  the  Camden  Society.  There 
kalso  intheHarleiun  Library(M8. 1319)  every  curious  bis- 
tanrof  the  rinse  of  the  reign,  embracing  both  the  deposition 
and  tbe  preceding  expedition  to  Ireland,  written  in  French 
verse  hy  a  person  who  professes  to  have  belonged  to  the 
kind's  suite,  and  adi^rned  with  many  iUuminations  of  re- 
tnarliable  beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution.  This  interest- 
ing com  poMt  ion  has  been  printed  in  tbe  twentieth  volume  of 
tba  *  Arehseologia,*  with  a  translation  and  ample  annota- 
tiona  hj  tba  Bar.  J.  Wabb^  and  wiib  anj^vinia  of  all  the 
drawing 

RlCn.\RD  III.,  king  of  Kn  land,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  wuonc  descent  is  given  in  the 
article  on  Edward  IV^  Ricliard  was  born  2nd  October, 
1452.  at  Fotheringay  Castle  in  Northamptonshire.  On  the 
defeat  and  deaib  of  tbe  dnka  of  York  at  Wakefield  Green. 
Sut  Dacembar.  HM,  wJun  tba  daka'a  aaoond  aarvivinw 
lOB  Edorand,  ityled  earl  of  Rutland,  was  alio  kfllad.  Rkhard 
and  his  cider  brother  George,  sAerwards  duke  of  Clarence, 
were  sent  by  their  mother  to  Utrecht,  where  they  remained 
under  the  protection  of  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  till  the 
rrawn  of  England  vtaa  acquired  (about  two  months  after) 
by  their  allMst  brother  Edward.  8oon  after  this  event 
Richard  waa  anatad  duke  of  GUMteaaiar,  made  a  knight  of 
tb»  Chnlor.  and  appointed  to  tba  oflea  of  lord  bieh  ad- 
miral,  though  as  yet  only  in  his  tenth  year.  In  1 469  he  was 
iiiadu-  one  of  the  wardens  of  tiie  Scottish  marches  :  in  1470 
ho  tied  with  the  king,  Ins  brother,  to  fMandon*  on  the  sudden 
reii'airation  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  earl  of  Warwick:  in  1471 
he  commanded  the  foreword  of  his  brother's  army  nt  the 
battle  of  Bainat;  and  ba  also  aasiatad  in  gaining  for  Ed- 
ward bis  next  and  cmrnii^  Tietory  of  Tewfctbory.  He 
and  hr>  brotht-r  Clarence  are  asserted  to  have  been  the  ac- 
tual murderers  of  Henry's  son  Prince  Edward,  after  the 
battle.  [Edward  IV.]  To  Gloucester  also  was  popularly 
ascribed  at  the  time  the  murder  of  Henry  him^^elf  in  the 
Tower  a  few  weeks  after.  fHEJfRY  VI.]  The  following 
yaar  tba  Ladj  Anna  Navit,  daughter  of  tbe  earl  of  War- 
vielc  and  trnov  of  Trioee  Edward,  was  prevaibd  upon  to 
give  him  her  hand. 

In  1478  Gloucester  took  a  fureinost  part  in  the  attainder 
and  destructi  ti  f  his.  brother  Clarcn  v.  .^liose  removal 
placed  him  next  after  the  king's  issue  in  the  order  of  sue- 
eiaian  to  tbe  throne.  In  148S  ha  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion aBatnat  Scotland,  in  tba  oouiie  of  wbicb  be  took  the 
town  af  Berwiab  and  panattatad  at  ftr  aa  Edinbrngb.  He 


bad  only  recently  returned  from  this  expedition,  and  was 
still  in  command  of  his  army  on  the  borders,  when  the 
daatb  of  bia  brother  took  plaoab  in  tba  beginning  of  April* 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Richard  immediately 
prepared  to  set  out  for  London,  stopping  however  on  his  way 
at  York,  where  he  .summoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Edward  V.,  taking  the  cntb  first  him* 
self.  At  Northampton  he  wax  met  on  tbe  29th  of  April  hf 
the  duke  of  Bockingham,  and  it  is  believed  that  tba  maap 
sures,  probably  in  part  arranged  previously  by  latter,  irara 
then  finally  eonccried,  by  which  Richard  should  bis  elevated 
to  the  throne.  On  the  next  day  Edward's  uncle.  Earl 
R  ivers,  and  his  half  brother.  Lord  Grey,  who  were  at  Stony 
Stratford  with  the  king,  were  both  arre«ted  by  Gloucester's 
orders;  and  possession  was  also  taken  of  the  royal  person. 

From  his  arrival  in  London  to  tbo  disappaaianoa 
of  the  young  kini^  and  bia  brother  towarda  tba  end  of 
JunefEDWARO  V.].  Gloucester,  who  now  called  himself 
Lord  Protector,  kept  his  residence  at  Crosby  Place  in  the 
City,  where  he  helil  frequent  conferences  with  his  confidants. 
On  the  I3th  of  June.  Lord  Hastings  was  arrested  by  his 
<mlers  in  the  oounoil-room  at  the  Tower,  and  immediately 
led  to  execution ;  and  two  days  after,  the  Lord  Grey.  Si. 
Thomas  Vaughan,  and  Sir  Richard  Hawes  uiMierwent  the 
same  fkte  before  tlM  goto  of  Pontefraet  Castle.  The  publie 
were  informed  by  proclatnation  that  these  persons  had  been 
put  to  death  as  having,  with  the  (juecn  and  her  adherents, 
'intended  to  murder  and  destroy  the  Protector  and  his 
cousin  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  old  rojal  blood  of 
the  realm.'  Lord  Stanley,  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
bishop  of  Ely  were  also  arresied. 

On  Sandw  the  g^nd  of  Jnne^  Dr>  Shaw  wwiebad  biaftwKWa 
sermon  at  Piitil's  Cross,  in  whieb  bo  aenooiwed  both  the 
preser  t  and  the  late  king  V  a^'irds;  and  on  the  Tuesday 
following  the  duke  of  Buckiii^lmm  harangued  the  cittxens 
to  the  name  effect  from  the  hustings  in  Guililhall.  The 
next  day,  Bu'kingham,  amompanied  by  other  Iord<i,  by 
Shaw  the  lord  mayor  (biodier  of  the  preacher),  and  by  a 
number  of  other  eitiwni^  praeeodad  to  Baynaid'a  Caatla.  tba 
residenea  of  the  dnefaeaa  oif  York,  wbera  Richard  thon  was. 
and  in  a  long  address  offered  him  the  crown  and  rr  vnl  c1  ^ 
nity  in  the  name  of  the  three  estates  of  the  land.  R.eluiil, 
after  some  affected  hesitation,  replied  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
his  duly  to  obey  the  voice  of  his  people,  and  that  he  would 
from  that  dav  take  upon  himself  the  royal  estate  of  the  two 
noble  realms  of  England  and  Franoa.  On  tbo  following 
day.  the  36th,  he  proeoeded  to  Westmlmltor  Hall,  andtbera 
formally  declared  nimself  k  : nr  Tht>  rimmencement  of  his 
rei^  is  counted  from  that  djy,  liiougli  he  was  not  crowned 
till  the  Cth  of  July 

Whether  it  was  the  fear  inspired  by  the  known  determi- 
nation and  unscrupulousness  of  Rienard'a  character,  and 
tba  axaeutiooa  al  JLiondon  and  PontafiFact,  Ibat  operated  c^on 
tbn  pttUio  nnid.  or  that  any  coaiiderablo  part  of  tba  mtion 
really  preferred  his  claims  lo  those  of  his  nephew  and  the 
rest  of  his  late  brother's  children,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
his  accession,  so  far  from  having  been  opposed  in  the  first 
instance  from  any  quarter,  appears  to  havo  boen  every- 
where hailed  with  all  the  evidences  of  popular  approbation 
and  rejoicing.  Part  of  this  Ibvour,  if  it  was  not  a  mora 
•bow.  ba  nay  lurra  owed  to  tbo  clemency  and  eondesean- 
sion  which  no  affected  as  snon  as  he  found  himself  fisirlr 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  expectations  of  a  mIM  or 
lax  government  which  the  very  doubtfulness  of  his  titl- 
would  excite.  But  tbe  story,  in  truth,  has  been  so  imper- 
fectly transmitted  to  us.  that  it  is  difficult  to  weave  anv  con- 
sistent or  aatttlkctory  tbeory  ont  of  tbe  nooooDOcted  details 
that  have  been  preaerved.  All  we  knov  it,  that  Richard, 
having  immediately  after  his  coronation  aet  out  with  his 
queen  ou  a  tour  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  having  been  everywhere  rcce  vf  t  with  apparently  the 
most  cordial  gratulations  by  all  claaif*,  wais  suddenly  sur- 
prised, while  sojourning  at  York,  by  intelligence  of  a  formida- 
ble conrederaoy  which  had  been  formed  against  him  by  the 
frienda  t/t  bit  two  nephews  in  the  southern  and  soutli- 
'srestern  counties,  with  bis  own  chief  adviser  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  at  its  head.  It  appears  that  a  rising  woold 
have  taken  place  immediately  throughout  Kent.  E^sex, 
Sussex,  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire, 
had  it  not  been  prevented  for  the  moment  by  its  being  as- 
certained that  the  two  royal  children  were  dead.  This  in- 
telliganco  bowem  anly  abaaged  iba  pbu>  of  theconspnn. 
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ton.  By  ilie  advice  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  llie  crowa 
offend  to  Henry,  carl  uf  Richmond,  on  condition  that  be 
should  marry  Edward  IV.'s  daughter  the  Princess Eliubetb; 
and  as  soon  as  his  acceptance  of  the  proposal  was  received 
ftom  beifOBd  asee,  his  iwrtitna  celled  their foUo»ew  toaroie 
on  the  BBiM  dijr,  tfie  18th  of  Oetober,  in  all  the  pens  of 
the  country  where  they  had  influence.  But  this  insurrec- 
tion was  quelled  almost  as  soon  as  it  broke  out.  Richmond, 
after  having  reache<i  the  coast  of  Devon,  did  not  venture  to 
disembark ;  Buckingham  was  deserted  by  a  force  of  Welsh- 
men that  he  had  raised  at  Brecon,  and,  falling  into  the  king's 
hands,  hid  bis  heed  immediatehr  struck  off  in  the  market- 
place of  Seliabory ;  of  his  eieoewitee  the  most  fortunate  es- 
caped bejond  seas ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  net 
an  enemy  of  Richard's  remained  in  arms  in  England. 

A  parliament  was  now  summonf  l,  which,  having  met  on 
the  23rd  of  January.  1484,  itnineciiately  pa&sed  an  Act  de- 
clariog  Richard  to  be  undoubted  king  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land* as  well  by  right  of  consjinguinity  and  inheritance, 
aa  hf  lawful  eleetiont  consecration,  and  coronation,'  and 
heslwdisinK  the  issue  of  the  Ute  king  Edward  IV.  1^ 
Binbeth  Rifeis,  whom  it  designeted  ai  ue  late  wife  of  Sir 
John  Gny,  atid  denied  to  have  any  rightful  title  to  the 
dignity  of  queen-dowager.  This  Act  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Tiiuiu!  Regiiu,  and  i.-t  the  earliest  of  what  are  called 
the  Private  Acts,  none  of  which  are  given  in  any  of  the 
nriated  collections  of  the  statutes.  The  Titulut  Regiui 
hoirerer  has  been  printed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  his 
*  Abridgment  of  the  Rolb  of  PerliamenL'  This  Aet  was 
Itallowed  by  others  (also  classed  as  private  Acts),  attainting 
and  confiscating  the  property  of  all  the  principal  persons 
cntrnt:cd  in  the  lale  revolt.  But  Tarious  Acts  of  public 
utility  were  aUo  passed  by  this  parliament ;  among  others, 
one  authorising  every  justice  of  the  peace  to  admit  a  pri- 
soner to  bail,  and  directing  that  no  officer  should  seize  the 
goods  of  a  prisoner  till  after  his  conviction ;  one  regulating 
UM  impannelling  of  juries ;  one  declaring  end  ""'"g  the 
lew  respecting  the  levying  of  fines ;  and  seven!  leltting  to 
commercial  affairs,  which,  if  ihey  were  ntv  in  all  points 
grounded  on  the  most  enlightened  principles,  were  at  least 
in  accordance  witit  the  opinions  of  the  time,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  evidences  of  a  considerable  interest  taken  by 
Ihia  parliament  in  the  economical  welfare  of  tbo  country. 

Soon  after  this  however  Richard  deemed  it  expedient  to 
adopt  a  new  policy.  The  queen  dowager,  whom  the  perlie* 
nent  bad  just  declared  to  have  been  only  the  lete  king's 
mistress,  be  now,  in  alarm  at  the  projected  alliance  between 
her  eldest  daughter  and  the  earl  of  Richmond,  affected  to 
court  as  bis  near  and  honoured  kinswoman  ;  bo  proposed 
marrying  the  princess  Elizabeth  to  hib  own  son  Edward; 
and  when  that  prince  died  (in  April,  1484),  and  his  queen, 
Anne,  who  had  borne  him  no  other  children,  soon  after  sud- 
deidj  foil  iiok,  he  offered  to  many  Slixebeth  himaelL  And 
strange  as  it  appeera,  both  mother  and  daughter  irent 
eagerly  into  this  scheme ;  the  princess  in  particular  showed 
the  utmost  impatience  for  the  marriage  with  her  uncle,  pro- 
testing that  he  was  '  her  joy  and  maker  in  this  world,  and 
that  she  was  his  in  hc^irt  and  thought,' and  fretfully  express- 
ing her  fears  that  c^ueen  Anne  '  would  never  die.'  And  at 
thii  time  she  was  Itving  as  a  companion  with  the  poor  aiek 
qneent  But  vhen  Amie  at  last  did  die  (on  the  I6th  of 
Ilarob,  1485),  notvithfltttsnepioioaof  poisea,  histwocon< 
Odants.  Radcliflb  and  Catesby,  sneeeeded  in  dissuading 
Richard  from  venturing  iipun  this  incestuous  marriage. 
»vhicn  they  assured  him  would  excite  the  popular  indigna- 
tion from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other;  and  he 
then  took  great  pains  to  proclaim  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  ever  been  contemplated. 

He  had  the  pveoeding  yeardtsembeneaied  himself  of  one 
eonaidocehle  eoaree  of  enntqrenee  end  distraetion  by  eon> 
eluding  a  peace  with  Scotland  for  three  years ;  and  affiancing 
his  niece,  the  lady  Anno  de  la  Pole,  daughter  of  his  sister 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  to  James  lll.'s  eldest  son,  the  duke 
of  Rothsay,  afterwards  James  IV.  (a  transaction  however 
which  did  not  issue  in  an  actual  marriage).  But  at  home 
Uie  aaneet  of  things  was  now  becoming  more  unsatisfactory 
evtry  nonr.  He  durst  not  venture  in  the  stale  of  the  piihUe 
mind  to  eeU  «  parlieaMOt,  end  he  found  bioaelf  nt  onee 
without  money  and  nearly  without  an  adherent  upon  whose 

fidelity  he  couM  dt-peiid.  One  ;irier  another  tlic  most  emi- 
nent of  those  who  had  hitherto  sto'jd  by  bim  fled  to  Fiance 
U>  jom  ibrearl  of  Richmond.  At  last,  on  the  7lh  of  .\ugU5t, 
Uenry  landei  atMilfbrd  Haven;  and  on  tlic  21st  of  the 


month  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Bcewortb  deprived 
Richard  at  once  of  Me  cfOWD  and  hie  hik  [Hsanr  VII.; 

BOSWORTH.1 

Richard  left  at  leest  one  natural  ion,  known  by  the  name 
of  John  of  6kMioait«»vho.  although  yet  a  minor  nt  kie 
fhlher'e  deeth,  had  been  elready  appointed  governor  ol 
Calaii.  Tbern  is  also  a  romantic  story  told  of  a  Richard 
Plantageoet,  who  died  in  the  parish  of  Eastwell  in  Kent,  in 
15iU,  an  old  man  of  eighty-two.  ufier  u  life  spent  as  a  work- 
ing bricklayer,  and  who  asserted  that  bo  was  present  at  Bos- 
worth  Field,  where  Richard  informed  bim  be  was  his  son ; 
but  this  legend  reala  on  the  slightest  aulbority.  A  natural 
daughter;  nened  Ketharine,  is  easigned  to  Richard,  who 
was  to  Iwve  been  married  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  hat 
who  died  in  1484,  before  she  had  reached  the  age  agieed 
upon.  The  duchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  ^'.dward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.,  we  may  here  notice,  survived  all  these  events, 
not  liying  till  1495. 

Both  the  charaoter  of  Richard  III.  and  many  of  the 
events  of  hii  leign  have  been  subjects  of  dispute  among 
modern  writen.  some  of  whom  have  gone  the  length  of 
attempting  to  make  oat  that  all  the  orioMs  imputed  to  him 
are  the  mere  fabrications  of  his  enemies.  Much  to  this 
effect  that  Horace  Walpolo  has  advanced  in  his  famous 
'  Historic  Doubts,'  had  been  anticipatetl  by  Sir  George 
Buck,  in  his  *  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  HI.,  published  so 
lone  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Buek'e 
wont  however  also  contains  «  cooaideieble  i|ttintitjr  ef 
mett«r  not  elsewhere  preserved,  at  least  in  a  pnnled  wanu 
The  chief  original  historian  of  this  reign  is  Sir  Thomm 
More,  in  bis  unfinished  tract,  entitled  'A  History  of  the 
Pitiful  Life  and  Unfortunate  Death  of  Edward  V.  and  the 
Duke  of  York  his  brother;  with  the  Troublesome  and  Ty- 
rannical Government  of  the  Usurpation  of  Richard  III.,  and 
his  miserable  End.'  There  ere  the  Latin  aonalisu,  John 
Rouss.  or  Rom»  wd  the  oenlimMlor  of  the  Hleloiy  oTCnf 
land. 

RICHARD  PLANTAOBNBT.  lUri  of  Cornwall,  and 

titular  King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  was 
the  second  son  of  John,  king  of  England,  and  was  born 
January  5,  1-208.    He  was  created  earl  of  Cornwall  by  his 
brother  Henry  HI.  in  1226;  and  he  figures  as  one  of  the 
leading  personages  throughout  that  turbulent  and  distracted 
reicn,  showing  generally  much  moderation  and  good  sense 
in  nie  endeavoun  to  aasuage  the  stormy  contentions  between 
the  king  and  the  barons,  with  whom  he  occasionally  sided 
against  the  more  outrageous  excesses  of  the  royal  authority, 
although,  as  might  he  cxpeoti-d.  without  iiny  participation 
in  the  design  of  abridging  the  antient  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  not  without  a  natural  regard  in  other  resi>ects 
to  the  interests  created  by  his  position.    Although  he 
showed  some  military  lifalit  on  more  than  one  occasion,  his 
abilitiee  on  the  whole  aeem  to  have  been,  like  his  potiliea. 
moderate,  and  of  a  middle  duwaeter ;  be  had  no  pnloasioae 
to  a  brilliant  or  commanding  intellect,  but  he  was  at  least 
as  fur  removed  from  the  weak-mindedness  of  the  king  bis 
brother,  j;enei-iilly  t.'v  inciTi^;  in  his  )>ublic  conduct  at  least 
good  sense  mid  discretion,  as  well  as  a  calm  and  conciliatory 
temper.   It  was  a  consequence  of  this  moral  and  intellectual 
constitution  however  that,  if  he  bad  no  great  vices,  be  should 
alio  be  witliout  great  virtues ;  and  that  the  reigning  prin- 
ciple of  his  character  should  be  a  cold  selllshnese,  wnieht 
though  it  might  shrink  from  any  course  of  violent  aggiee 
'  sion  upon  the  riirhls  of  others,  would  yet  be  active  in 
!  seeking  all  safe  ;ifl\aiUaM;e.s  ;  and,  in  that  pursuit,  would  be 
'  in  danger  of  Minclimea  tupping  or  overreaching  itself,  not- 
withstanding all  its  clear-sightedness  and  habitual  caution. 
Richard,  moreover,  if  he  had  no  lofty  or  daring  ambition, 
seems  to  have  had  aconiiderable  share  of  vanity*  which 
also  would  be  apt  to  assist  in  betraying  bun  in  eertain  cir- 
cumstances.   If  we  take  these  considerations  along  with  Oi^ 
it  will  be  easy  to  understand  his  career.    Af^er  having  first 
joined  tbe  baruns  who  aiterapted  to  check  the  royal  des- 
potism, and  afterwards  more  than  once  inler[>o.scd  success- 
fully as  a  mediator  between  them  and  the  king,  we  find  him 
entirely  separating  himself  from  their  latter  and  more  de- 
cided proceedings;  and,  in  the  final  struggle  with  De 
Montmrt  and  hia  associates,  whieh  put  in  jeopwdy  even  the 
possession  of  the  crown  by  his  (bmily.  resisting  the  insur- 
gents as  keenly  as  Prince  Edward  himself.    The  most 
remarkable  incident  however  in  Richard's  history  is  his 
election  as  King  of  the  Romans  in  1255.  This  honti ui  he  is 
beiieved  to  have  owed  entirely  to  his  great  wealth,  whieh 
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fliKbled  him  to  bribe  Mveral  of  tbe  elector* ;  bat  it  is  BUitter 
of  dispute  whether,  after  alU  tbe  majority  of  TOtet  wu 
really  given  to  him,  or.  at  another  election  a  few  weeks  af^or, 
to  his  competitor,  Alphonso,  kins^  of  Castile.  Richard  ta 
roin  [[innly  reckoned  iini.iti^,-  chr-  German  emperors  next  after 
William,  count  of  Holland,  the  successor  of  Coamd  IV.; 
but  some  historians  distiuguisb  the  whole  period  from  tbe 
death  of  Conrad  in  104,  ta  th«  aoonaioii  of  Rodoljrii  I.  in 
ItTS,  hf  th«  ttaiM  of  tho  Gftad  InMmipiam.  Riebtrd 
was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  occasionally  exercised 
such  of  the  imperial  rights  as  cou|d  beexereisefi  hy  a  strnke 
of  the  pen  or  the  expenditure  of  a  little  sealing  ^  :  but 
he  never  enjoyed  any  real  aulbority  in  Germany,  nor  indeed 
did  he  show  himself  much  in  that  country.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  De  Mantfort,  aloni;  with  tbe  king  his  brother, 
•t  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  Hay.  1S64*  and  was  confined  in 
Xooilwortb  Ciatlo  fbr  mon  than  «  jww.  He  died  in  hit 
liome  at  Berkbampttead.  on  tho  9nd  of  April,  1272. 

Rirhard  wa.s  thricc  mnrried:  first,  in  1?30,  to  Isabel, 
dai;j;hSk;r  of  tlie  preat  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  widow  of  the 
earl  of  (Jloucester,  who  died  in  1240;  secondly,  in  1213,  to 
Sanchia  of  Provence,  a  bi'^ter  of  his  brother's  wife.  Queen 
Bloaoor,  who  died  m  1261  ;  thirdly,  in  1267,  to  a  German 
lidy,  Baatrioo,  daughter  of  Theodoric  de  Falkmonte^  and 
aiOM  of  Ooarad,  trenbishop  of  Colof^e.  who  sorvivod  him. 
Of  five  children  which  he  had  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  by  his 
second,  all  died  without  issue.  His  second,  and  then  eldest, 
son  Henry,  was  assa-ssinated  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence 
at  Viterbo  in  Italy,  by  Simon  and  Guy.  the  two  sons  of  De 
Montford,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1-71.  The  earls  of  Berkeley 
claim  to  be  descended  from  a  natural  daughter  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Isabel,  who  married  Maniiee  do  Beikeley, 
tbe  father  of  the  Itait  Baron  Berkeloj. 

RICHARD  DB  BURY  was  bora  in  1S87,  upon  tho 
estate  of  his  father.  Sir  Richard  Anger\'ille,  or  in  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  but  it  is  probable  that  tbe  predilection  which  oc- 
casioned hii  lakin;:;  the  name  of  that  place  arose  from  his 
having  received  the  flrsit  rudiments  of  scbolaiitic  education 
there,  from  his  uncle  .lobn  de  Willoughby,  a  clergyman. 
Wbon  sufficiently  qualifie<l,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where 
ho  COOtiAaod  to  study  till  be  received  tbe  appointment 
of  tutor  to  Prince  Edward  (oftorvuds  Bdword  IIL), 
with  tbe  oflice  of  receiver  of  hio  revonnoi  in  Waloa.  This 
situation  enabled  him  to  afford  assistance  to  his  roval  pupil  in 
the  hour  of  adversity,  for  when  Edward  fled  with  his  mother 
to  Paris,  and  was  distres.sed  for  want  of  money,  Do  Bury 
•oereUv  bastened  to  suoooux  him,  taking  with  him  a  large  sura 
in  fold,  which  ho  had  oolketed  while  in  office ;  but  his  flight 
hong  diioomad,  ho  vn  pnnuod  tqr  Uio  king**  lioateutnt, 
with  a  band  of  twentj^^bnr  bonemon,  oven  lo  Peril,  wheie 
he  narrovs-ly  escaped  detection  by  being  concealed  during 
Beveii  days  m  the  belfry  of  the  convent  of  Friars  Minors. 
^VIiLii  Kdward  came  to  the  throne,  the  fidelity  of  his  tutor 
was  revvard«sd  by  a  rapid  advancement  to  dignities  both  in 
church  and  state.  He  was  first  made  cofferer  to  the  king,  then 
treasurer  of  tho  wardrobe  and  clerk  ot  tho  privy  seal ;  he 
slso  visited  Rome  twiee^  as  k|;ate  to  Pope  Ji^n  XXIL,  and 
on  both  ooeasiooe  wae  ireatod  with  great  honour  and  dia* 
tilMtion,  being  made  one  of  the  pope's  principal  chap- 
lains, and  presented  with  a  bull  nomin  uiiu,'  him  to  the  first 
see  that  should  become  vacant  in  England.  His  expenses 
upon  the  second  of  these  journeys  amounted  to  500  ni  u  k  - 
Thef  could  not  well  be  less,  considering  the  splendour  of 
hit  tetinao;  for  when  he  went  into  tlie  presence  of  the 
pope  and  bis  cardinals,  ho  was  uniformly  attended  by  26 
dorke  and  36  esquires,  oH  oftiiod  in  the  moat  somptuons 
nannor.  Wboneo  tiw  means  were  derived,  may  be  seen  in 
tbe  1^  of  his  appointments,  which,  besides  the  above-named, 
were,  during  ti  t  fii  sf  si\  ^  oars  of  Edward's  reign,  two  rec- 
tories, six  pr«bendal  stalls^  tbe  archdeeconrie*  of  Salisbury 
and  Northamnum*  Iho  MUUNny  «f  WMitoii*  and  die  deennr 
of  WeUs. 

While  at  Paris,  on  his  return  ftorn'Romi^  bo  leoeived  in- 
toUigeaeo  that  die  bishopric  of  Durham  was  vacant,  and 
that  tho  Ung  had  written  to  tho  pope  requesting  bis  presenta- 
tion to  that  sec.  It  happened  that  the  right  of  election 
was  vested  in  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Durham,  who,  not- 
witbstandinij;  they  bad  also  a  letter  from  kiri^\  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  Robert  do  Graystanes,  a  monk  and  hubprior 
of  Durham,  who  was  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  of  York,  as  Bishop  Qodfrin  says,  with  more 
baste  than  good  speed,  for  the  temporalitiea  were  at  the 
kiaiffe  diq^fioaL  and  ho  wiMtM.  thMa.till  ha  jwaaifad  the 


pope's  answer,  whidi  happened  lo  be  dated  ooa  day  prior  to 
the  election  of  Graystanes,  and  eonimateiy  of  tho  a|ifHNnt> 

mcnt  of  Do  Bury.  Upon  this  Graystanes  was  deposed,  and 
De  Bury  consecrated  oy  tbe  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on 
the  19th  of  December,  'l  3,3.1. 

The  ready  submission  to  this  infringement  of  the  ngbt 
of  appointment  by  all  the  partiee  ooneernod,  has  been  se- 
vetalj  lomarked  upon  by  thoae  who  were  not  intonated  in  it. 


In  I3S4  DoBintwasvgMdat&aiMsnoraBdhiffht   

England.  Within  the  three  following  years  ne  was  tbriee 
at  Paris  a.s  ambassador  to  tbe  king  of  France,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Edward's  claim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,andil| 
tbe  same  character  be  visited  Antwerp  and  Hrabant.  Ho 
had  been  installed  at  Duvtiam  by  proxy,  and  had  onoa 
visited  the  see,  but  in  1337  he  did  homage  to  tbe  archbishop 
of  York.  It  does  not  appear  wbcu  he  r«»ignadaDjraf  hia 
political  appointaonta,  but  ho  ptobabb  dig  not  paw  moeh 
of  his  time  m  his  diooese  tin  after  1 998.  When  he  had  leisnre. 

wo  find  him  deeply  involved  i:i  [I'j  [---uits  fir  tii'-ii'l-  r:::!  j^'i  nal 
to  his  taste  than  politics.  AccHleiit  made  liima  stau-sinau, 
but  he  wa.s  a  scholar  from  habit  and  natural  inclination. 
In  early  youth  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  learned  men 
but  of  books  *  io  which  wisdom  is  contained'  he  was  an  en 
thuaiaatie  tovar  and  the  moat  distingoislMd  coUeotor  of  his 
ago;.  Fortanatetjr  fbr  hfatt  <ho  kio^  encouraged  this  duqw 
sition,  and  allowed  him  to  use  the  influence  of  office  in  the 
promotion  of  bis  views.  He  purchased  freely  in  his  travels 
and  at  home,  where  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  every 
collection,  pnblie  and  private.  Moreover,  he  says,  when  it 
became  commonly  reported  that  books,  csiH'cially  old  ones, 
were  more  precious  in  his  estimation  than  money,  or  such 
new-year's  gifts  and  other  presents  as  it  was  customary  to 
make  in  bis  tinMh  they  flowed  in  abnndantijr  fran  ril 
qnarters.  His  Tosearehes  saved  many  hooka  that  would  have 
perished  fi-om  neglect ;  and  these  he  caused  lo  be  repaired. 
Such  as  he  could  borrow,  if  they  were  i.c*  for  fcale,  he 
caused  to  be  copied,  for  which  purpose  he  had  an  establish- 
ment of  book-binders,  stationers,  and  illuminators  in  bis  pa- 
lace. Iti!§&aid  that  he  finally  became  possessed  of  more  books 
than  all  tbe  other  bishops  of  England  put  together ;  but  it  is 
a  just  tribute  to  bis  memory  to  state  ttat  his  exertioaa  ware 
intended  fbr  the  public  good,  and  not  merely  for  the  gratifl* 
cation  of  a  taste  by  no  means  unbecoming,  though  it  was 
remarked  upon  as  n'm  -t  peculiar  to  himself  at  tbe  timu 
In  a  sketch  of  hia  will,  made  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
says  he  bequeaths  all  his  books  to  a  company  of  scholars 
residing  in  a  ball  at  Oxford,  as  a  ||»erpetual  alms-deed  for 
bis  own  soul  and  for  the  souls  of  bis  peients,  and  of  King 
Edward  and  his  conlhrt.  The  hooka  woot  to  OxfiNrd,  but 
Bishop  Godwin  eoutd  not  And  that  be  made  a  Ibondation 
there,  as  it  has  been  staled.  The  hall  in  which  the v  wr  i< 
deposited  was  on  tho  site  upon  which  his  su'ires.sor  ll^ulield 
founded  Durf  nm  mow  Trinity)  Collcg- 

De  Bury  was  not  only  a  very  learned  man,  but  a  liberal 
patron  of  learning,  and  it  is  evident  that  what  he  calls  his 
extatio  love  for  books  was  identified  with  the  lore  of  litetir 
ture,  and  an  ardent  desire  for  promoting  tbe  same  ftaling 
in  others,  whom  he  anmlf  aqipUad  with  tho  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  HOiagretted  tbe  general  ignorance 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  took  care  i  j  prc  - 
ride  grammars  of  both.  In  searching  for  elementnr\  1  ,i4iks 
(^'(-ni-r,^l U .  even  the  village  school*  diJ  not  r-rijn-  iii^,  '-cm- 
tiny.  There  is  no  doubt  that  De  Bury  was  acquainted  with 
Greek,  and  be  probably  learned  it  at  Oxford.  Grossetesle.  who 
died  in  MM,  learned  Qmk  and  Hebraw  at  Oxlord,  ftom 
wbidi  it  appears  that  dieae  languagee  were  laof^t  there 
before  De  Bury's  time.  That  Greek  was  taught  in  En<rland 
still  earlier  than  Groaaetesto's  time  is  also  certain.  (Houkjit 

OK  LiNCOLSf.] 

The  best  account  of  his  researcties  and  of  his  life  will 
be  found  in  the  '  Philobiblon,"  a  small  treatise  written  Ibf 
the  purpose  of  explaining  his  objects,  of  piviiif;  directUiBs 
about  books  generally,  and  particularly  about  his  own  ool* 
lectioQSk  aadovonof  justtfyiag  hia  ooodnct.  for  there  were 
many  who  derided  hie  pofsoits,  and  thought  them  altogether 
extravagrint.  This  tract  was  first  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1473; 
afterwards  at  Spires,  in  1483;  Pans,  1500;  Oxford,  159'-»,  anrl 
in  the  collections  of  Goldast  and  Schmid:  a  limited  impres- 
sion of  an  English  translation  was  published  in  London, 
1833.  There  is  no  other  known  work  by  him  extan;. 
though  one  is  montioned  under  tbe  title  of  '  Orationes  ad 
Principes,'  and  aona  Uittfm  are  snoken  of.  He  certainly 
badaRaxtamiva  aoiMpoiidaBoa  with  the  aMatdistiogaiBhad 
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literary  men  of  bi«  time.  Petrarcb.  with  whom  he  con- 
«ereed,  c«lls  him  a  tun  of  an  atdentand  entbusiB-stn  turn. 
He  bears  aa  excellent  character  geierally ;  hi^  weaiUi  was 
freely  bestowed  upon  the  deserving  but  needy  scholar,  and 
he  was  equally  muuificont  in  distributing  alms  to  the  pour. 
Hit  book  evinces  a  bcnevoioat  disposition,  tboush  we  vaafit 
OKOopt  afMMt  Ua  lefuiiiig  tbo  ma  of  bookt  to  the  laity,  but 
bit  pnettttiona  Maiiut  the  abuM  of  them  am  wortbjr  of  all 
oommendation.  He  died  at  Aukland,  on  ihc  14th  of  April. 
1345,  aged  fifty  oigbt,  and  was  buried  with  due  iionours  in 
the  southern  angle  of  the  cathedral  of  Durham. 

RICHARD  OF  CIRENCESTER,  or  Ricardut  Con- 
ntntit  (•oiuetimes  called  the  Monk  of  Westminster),  a 
mftnkith  ''itt^r**"  of  ttao  fouttoanth  century,  so  named  from 
his  boinff  a  native  of  Cimiooiter  in  Gloucestershire.  No 
traces  of  Iiis  family  or  conueotiooa  have  been  disoovored,  nor 
has  the  exact  time  of  his  birth  been  aseertained«  altboofh 
the  superior  e<lu  ul  i  w'li  h  he  received  has  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  Im  family  was  of  the  higher  ranks.  He  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Si.  Peter,  Westminster, 
in  1360:  hit  namo  ooeurs  ui  various  documents  in  1387, 
13I7»  1399>  rad  bo  te  r^gi-iteretl  in  one  of  the  chamberlain's 
lisu  neeerved  moog  the  abbey  xeooidi,  by  tbe  peme 
of  Circeetre.  Be  oompoaed  several  ehborete  noAa  on 
S;ixon  and  British  hii*tory,  and  to  incrcaic  his  knowledge 
ho  visited  most  of  the  librariea  in  this  country  for  rcferenrc 
to  original  manuscripts.  He  obtained  a  licence  to  visit  Rome 
from  bis  abbot  in  1 391.  the  original  of  whidi  still  in  exist- 
enee^  It  is  suppo&ed  that  he  undertook  this  journey  be- 
twiM  1391  and  1397*  for  be  appears  to  have  been  con^ned 
in  tbe  Mxif  inltnuuj  in  1401,  and  to  have  died  in  that  or 
the  following  year.  His  work  entitled  '  Historiaab  Heostata 
ad  ann .  1 348.'  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  fh>m  the  ar> 
n  val  of  the  Saxon.s  to  the  death  of  Harold.  His  theological 
works  were. '  Tractatus  super  Symbolum  Majus  et  Minus,' 
and  'LiberdeOfticiis  Ecclesiasticis.'  But  he  is  chiefly  known 
ftom  bis  celebrated  treatise  entitled  *  De  Situ  Britauuioi,' 
whidl  lay  hid  in  manuscript  till  1747,  when  it  was  first  dis- 
eoveied  by  C^lea  JuUua  Bertian»  prafeMor  of  the  Knglish 
language  at  the  Royal  Marine  Aeademy  at  Oopenliagen, 
who  sent  a  transcript  of  the  whole  to  Dr.  Stukoiey.  with  a 
copy  of  the  MS.  In  17i7  Dr.  Stukeley  puhlisbed  an 
aiiiilvsiB  of  the  work,  with  the  ' itinera ry  ; '  and  other  parti- 
culars may  be  seen  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Stukeley'.s 
'  Itinenurbm  Curiosum,'  and  in  Whitaker's  '  Manchester.' 

tB  the  iMiie  year  tbe  original  was  published  at  Copen- 
agen  by  ProNHor  Bertram,  with  the  remains  of  Gildas 
and  Nennius,  under  the  title  *  BntaoiiieanilB  Gentium 
HutoricD  Antiqun  scriptores  lr«a  Ricardut  Carinensia. 
Gildas  B  ul oiucus,  Nennius  Banchorensis,'  See,  svo., 
but  this  work  became  scarce.  In  1809  an  edition 
was  published  in  London,  entitled  'The  Description  of 
Britain.  transUted  ttom  Rieardus  of  Cirenoestert  with  the 
original  treatise  De  Situ  BritauniM^'  with  the  wmf  end  a 
ftMimileor  tbe  mwwiwin,  aawett  ee  «  eonaitotety  on 
the  Itinerary.  Tbe  discovery  of  thia  treatiae  may  be 
regarded  as  an  aera  in  il  f  Kt-i  ly  nf  British  and  Roman- 
British  antiquities.  Thu  Uuiuidry  contains  eighteen  jour- 
neys which  Richard  sujs  ho  compiled  from  certain  frag- 
ments wnllen  by  a  Roman  general  and  from  Ptolemy  and 
other  authors ;  he  mentions  a  hundred  and  seventy  six  sta- 
tion* (wkik  Anion ia OS  hai  only  U3),  some  of  them  a  eon- 
■deraUe  diitenee  north  of  the  unll  of  Severus,  hMides 
which  there  are  numerous  cbasma  which  show  that  many 
names  have  been  lost  or  obliterated.  The  credit  end  ddelily 
of  Ilicliard  have  been  attacked,  but  with  little  suocesa;  for 
wherever  tbe  subject  has  admitted  of  local  iiu'e*1igation,  the 
result  has  added  to  the  estimation  of  l:!-.  auitiLniicity. 
Gibbon  says  of  him  that  *  he  shows  a  genuine  knowledge 
of  Mttiquity  very  extraordinary  for  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth 
eoDtny/  He  la  Ikeqwently  quoted  by  bia  Latia  mroe  Rie. 
(Mil..  1$,  RiwdiuCeriMMSi. 


RICHAUDI  A.  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Araceae,  of  %^hich  only  one  Bpecic»  if 
known,  the  R.  jUlhiopica.  It  wa*>  mtroduced  into  this 
country  from  the  Cape,  under  the  name  of  Calla  jUthioptciu 
in  1731.  It  ia  also  found  wild  at  St.  Ueleua.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beeniiflil  of  Anideous  plants.  lu  large  apethe  b 
pure  whiter  Myrramiditig  a  aaedis  whioh  ii  oolound  deifly 
yellow  byita  tnthertfbroiiiwtwen.  Rieberdia  fa  a  hardy 

plant,  bcarir.i^  wt.W  c.:w  mildest  winters,  r'.nrl  rrro'"MTig  :n 
great  vigDur  liu'I  Ijeaviiy  .ii  the  ordinary  apailuieiUs  oi  a 
bouse.    It  n;.i\  l  o  um  io  tohlo-tsom  all  iho  vear  round. 

RICHARDSON,  JONATHAN,  a  purtraU-painter.  was 
bom  about  the  year  1665.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
only  five  years  old,  his  mother's  second  husband  articled 
him  to  a  scrivener ;  but  as  his  master  died  in  the  sixth  year 
of  hi*  clerkship,  he  followed  tlie  bent  of  bis  inclination, 
and  at  the  a^e  of  twenty  became  a  pupil  of  John  Riley. 
After  lca\  iiii;  il  i^  instructor,  with  whom  he  studied  four 
years,  and  wIjom:  uiew  be  married.  Richardson  commenced 
the  practice  of  portrait-painting,  in  which,  even  during  the 
lives  of  Kneller  and  Dalil,  ho  obtain*>d  K^cat  eaiplovroent, 
and  upon  their  decease  be  was  conMucrLii  as  the  l^a  of  his 

{rofeauon  an  England.  Ihe  proflta  of  bia  bniineai  enabled 
im  to  retire  mm  meetiee  many  ycere  befbie  hi*  deaidi. 
which  happened  suddenly  at  his  house  in  Queen-square, 
Westminster,  on  the  26lh  of  May,  l;4j.  Hud.son,  the  pro- 
ceptor  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  wa»  Im  pupil  and  son-in- 
law.  As  an  artisU  Richudaon  was  one  of  tlie  best  painters 
of  a  head  that  this  couatry  had  at  tlwt  time  prodoeed,  but 
there  his  merit  ended.  He  had  strength,  roandiMM,  and 
boldness  in  bis  ooloaring;  but  Itla  attitudea,  draperies,  and 
backgrounds  are  insipid  and  unaMening.  and  toe  disposi- 
tion of  his  subjects  shows  that  ha  waa  wholly  devoid  of 
imagination.  There  are  a  few  etchings  of  portraits  by  his 
hand,  among  which  are  his  own,  prefixed  to  his  work  ob 
Criticism  ;  John  Milton  ;  Alexander  Fope,  tWO  piaiM»  ODO 
of  them  a  profile ;  and  Dr.  Mead. 

It  is  however  as  a  writer  on  art  that  the  fame  of  Rjehaid* 
son  mult  depend.  In  1 119  he  pubUihad  two  dieeoimei^ 
eiilidcd  'An  HmKf  on  the  whole  Art  of  Critioinn  ai  it  ?•> 
latcs  to  Painting,  and  an  Argument  in  behalf  uf  the  Science 
of  a  Connoisseur,'  in  one  volume,  octavo.  Thi*  work  con- 
tains the  rules  of  painting  nnd  of  pictori  ii  i  iiicism  laid 
down  with  judgment  and  precision,  and  expressed  in  lan- 
guage both  forcible  and  joat.  It  u  truly  observed  tbe 
above  mmiJi  by  a  writer  in  the  '  Pictorial  Hialoiy  of  Bi^ 
hindk*  vol.  IT.,  p.  733.  that  it  'should  be  in  the  band*  of 
eveiy  one  wbo  aeeks  for  knowledge  of  sound  principles, 
and  would  learn  to  appreciate  the  divine  exoellenoes  of 
Raffuelle.*  In  it  be  makes  many  admirable  remarks  upon 
the  various  styles  of  this  exquisite  painter:  his  Perugino, 
hi!»  Florentine,  and  his  Roman  manner.  He  also  refers 
with  pride  to  our  national  treasures  at  Hampton  Court,  the 
Cartoons  uf  Raffaello,  and  pronoanoes  as  to  them  and  the 
Transflraiiation,  thai  aa  tlMV  wwt  the  bit,  ee  thqreiw  the 
beat  prodnetioM  of  bfa  band.  The  Bamy  and  tbe  Aigument 
with  'TheTheorv  rf  Painting.'  hy  Richardson,  were  pub- 
lished together  lu  uii  uclavo  volume  by  ins  son  in  1/73. 
This  latter  compasition  also  contain*  an  able  cnlicisni  on 
tlie  style  of  Raffaello,  acute  observations  on  tbe  Cartoons, 
and  some  valuable  notiee*  of  tbe  paintings  by  him  in  the 
Vatican.  In  1722,  in  oo^jonetion  with  his  s<m,  beiHib* 
lisbed  'An  Account  of  aome  of  die  Statoes,  Baa-Ralieftk 
Drawinga,  and  Pictures  in  Italy,  &c.,  with  Remarks  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  sen.  and  jun. and  in  1 734  they  published 
'  tr pother  'Explanatory  Notes  and  Remarks  on  Milton's 
i^aradisc  Lost,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  Discourse 
on  the  Poem.'  In  1776  the  son  publisbc<l  a  volume  of 
poems  by  his  father,  but  they  pot>a*s  very  little  literary 
merit.  (Walpole's  AnecdotM  4t  Pjainii'iiy.  I9  Dettwray^ 
iv,,  23-ao  i  Btyan'a  Dietiimmf.'i 
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RICHARDSON.  SAMUEJU  th«  in?  enter  of  the  modera 
Engl  ish  norel.  was  born  in  Dnbyshin  in  I8t9.  R»  fctW 

luid  been  a  jmncr  itiLoinIoa,  but  bad  retired  to  the  country, 
aittl  fixed  hiin«tolf  at  Slirowsbury,  after  the  executiun  of  tlie 
duke  of  Monmouth,  with  whom  it  appears  lio  had  been  iii 
some  way  or  other  connected.    It  it  stated  that  buth  his 
father  and  his  mother  bad  been  bom  in  aiaperior  station  to 
that  in  which  they  had  come  to  nove.  At  one  time  tbe 
joiner  hoped  to  bare  been  aUe  to  educate  hie  ton  fin-  the 
church ;  but  •  decline  m  his  cirnumstance.4  forced  him  to 
forego  tbia  ambition,  and  young  Richardson  was  in  bis 
seventeenth  year  bound  a[  prcntu  e  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a 
printer  of  London,  afl«r  bavnig  had  lucrely  the  education  in 
rt-admg  and  writing  to  he  obtained  at  a  comnion  village 
school.    He  has  informed  us  himself  however,  that  long 
before  this  the  peculiar  talents  which  he  afterwards  dit* 
pUyed  in  liia  novels  bad  begun  to  show  tliemielves.  He 
vas  noted  while  at  aehool,  be  relataa,  tar  hU  flow  of  inveti- 
tion;  his  ioliool fellows  ust^d  to  maki- liiin  tell  tbem  storiei, 
and  were  always  most  pleased  with  those  he  made  uut  of  his 
own  head.    '  All  my  stories.'  bo  chara«teristnally  advU, 
*  carried  with  them,  I  am  bold  to  say,  a  useful  model.'  But 
"olready,  ai  throughout  bis  life,  his  most  delighted  listeners, 
and  tbe  ataociates  who  best  drew  forth  bis  powers,  were  of 
tbe  other  aes.   *  As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,'  he  says, 
*1  was  an  earlj  fitvourite  with  all  the  young  women 
of  taste  and  reading  in  the  n«i{(hboarhood  Half-a-dozen 
of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  used, 
when  they  got  a  book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should, 
to  borrow  me  to  read  to  them,  their  mothers  sometimes 
with  them ;  and  both  mothers  and  daughters  uaad  to  be 
pleated  with  the  observationa  they  put  me  upon  making.  I 
was  not  more  than  thirteen  when  three  of  these  young 
woown,  unknown  to  each  other,  having  a  high  opinion  of 
ny  taciturn ily,  revealed  to  me  their  love  secrets,  in  order 
to  induce  me  to  give  them  copies  to  writn  after,  or  correct, 
for  answers  to  tlieir  lovers'  letti>r»;  nor  did  any  one  of  them 
over  know  that  I  was  the  ijecretary  to  the  others.'  This 
was  an  employment  well  suited  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
Richardtona  wonderful  faculty  of  entering  into  tbe  feeUngs 
of  other  fa«atti»  mid  ^Tiag  tlwm  tnw  and  tiatnnl  cxpres- 

.'OD. 

He  wai  10  pmnetnat  and  indintriottt  daring  the  seven 

rears  of  bis  apprenticosliip,  that  Wilde  used  to  call  him  the 
pillar  of  his  house;  yet  he  did  not  neglect  his  private 
stutlies,  fitidmg  time,  by  stealing  it  from  the  hours  of  rest 
and  relaxation,  both  lur  much  reading  and  a  good  deal  of 
letter-writing.  He  remained  five  or  six  years  as  foreman 
in  Mr.  Wilde't  printing-office  after  his  apprenticeship  ex- 
pired, and  then  set  up  for  himself  in  Salisbnry'Oourt,  Fleet- 
atiMt.  Soon  flnding  himself  in  posseesion  or  a  good  busi- 
ness, he  nuuried  Mtts  Atlington  Wilde,  his  old  matter's 
daughter,  whom  however  he  lost  in  1731,  after  she  hud 
>>omo  him  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  lie  likewise 
survived,  lie  afterwards  marriLd  Miss  L<!akc,  sifter  of 
Mr.  James  Leake,  bookseller,  bf  whom  be  had  Ave  daugh- 
P.C«  NalSSI. 
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tersandason:  of  theses  four  dai^btani^  with  their  mother 
survived  bim. 

Richartlson  first  bficamo  an  author  iti  thu  vu^r  1"  to  TIo 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  occasional!)  fuj  uii.lui,^  preUct-s 
aiicl  dedications  for  the  works  winch  he  printed,  at  tht-  re- 
quest of  the  publishers;  and  had  been  often  importuned  by 
his  friends  Mr.  Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne  to  draw  u|i  fur 
Ibero  a  small  odlectioQ  of  Auniliar  letters  on  sulyeots  of 
general  interest  in  eommon  lilh;  a  task,  they  eooeefrad,  well 
adapted  to  his  style  and  turn  of  mind.  Many  years  before, 
he  bad  been  greatly  interested  by  a  story  of  real  life  that 
had  been  told  him,  the  same  in  its  general  outline  with  that 
of  *  Pamela;'  he  now  thought  of  making  it  tl'.e  topic  of  a 
tetter  or  two  in  the  proposed  little  volume;  but  when  he 
bepiD  to  reflect  on  tbe  subject,  its  canabilities  gradually  uu- 
firided  themselves  to  him,  and  *  I  tbougfatr'  says  he,  *  th« 
atory,  if  written  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  sniiaUe  to 
the  simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly  inirodtiee  a  new  species 
of  writing,  that  might  possibly  turn  young  people  into  a 
course  of  reading  dilV^rent  firoin  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
romance-writing,  and,  diismiAsin;;  the  improbable  and  mar- 
vellous. With  which  novels  generally  abound,  luighi  tend  to 
promote  tbe  cause  of  religion  and  virttie.'  Tbe  result  was 
the  composition  of  the  first  part  of  'flsmela,'  the  two  large 
volumes  of  which  were  written  faetwaap  the  10th  of  No- 
Tember,  1739,  and  the  1 0th  of  JaniiHty,  1740.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  year,  and  became  immediately  so  popular 
that  five  edili  n,  f  it  vvio  ralleil  for  within  the  twelve- 
month. So  nut.  wsiiu.g  .iiiii  exciiinij;  were  mere  nature, 
truth,  and  simplicity,  even  under  many  disadvantages  and 
indeed  positive  oifentivenai««&  of  style  and  manner,  found 
to  ba  in  a  species  of  composition  fitted  above  all  others  to 
amuse  and  inter(»t  ibe  popular  fancy,  but  which  had 
hitherto  been  cultivated  in  onr  languase  only  in  a  spirit 
and  after  a  mode  of  working  with  which  the  taste  of  the 
most  numerous  class  of  readers  was  the  least  formed  to 
sympathise. 

The  first  part  of '  Pamela*  was  soon  followed  by  liio  second 
part,  wlucli  was  felt  at  tlic  time  by  most  people  to  be  a 
great  falling  off,  and  which  it  has  sinco  oeen  generally 
agreed  i>  an  attempt  at  improvii^  tb«  original  story  that 
migkt  very  well  have  boan  apared.  Tim  author  was  led  to 
wnta  It  bv  the  appearance  of  a  sequel  to  hie  book  by  another 
hand,  under  the  title  of 'Pamela  in  High  Life,'  tlie  wretched 
,-pecuhitiun  of  some  needy  scribbler  to  turn  to  his  ottji  proJit 
tlie  interest  and  curiosity  which  Richardsion's  work  had 
excited.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Richardson  aim 
completed  and  published  tbe  *  Collection  of  Familiar  i.«tlcr»* 
out  of  tbe  project  of  which  his  novel  luid  arisen:  Mrs. 
Barb.iuld,  bis  biographer,  speaks  of  this  performance  in 
high  terms^  describing  it  as  work  usualtv  found  in  the 
servant* s  drawer,  bnt  whieh,  when  so  found,  has  not  un- 
frequently  flrr.Lined  the  eye  of  the  piistros,  woiiderin;;  all 
the  while  by  uljat  secret  charm  she  was  induced  to  turn 
over  a  book  appaiently  too  luw  for  her  perusal.'  Another 
incident  ooimected  with  the  PHblioation  of  Riobardaoa'i 
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first  novel  is  the  eifcumstance  of  its  having  been  the  means 
of  impelling  his  celebralefl  coiitein]  >irai  v  Fielding  ifllo  the 
Mme  line  of  writing;  Fielding's  first  nuvel,  properly  so 
ealleA.  lib  '  JoMph  Andrews,*  wnieh  appeared  in  1742,  was 
an  avowed  burlesque  of  *lSmi«W  wr  whioh  Rtcbardaon 
never  forgave  him. 

ll  Wis  not  till  after  an  interval  of  sevi-rnl  years  tbat 
'  Piimela'  was  luilowed  by 'The  History  oi' Clansisa  Il:u- 
Iciwe.'  The  first  four  volumes  of  this  greatoit  beyond  all 
dispute  of  Rioharrlson's  novcU  appeared  in  1748,  and  im- 
mediately raised  bis  reputation  as  a  mailer  of  pctitious  nar- 
ntive  to  the  highest  point.  Tiw  a^mit^iion  ii  exf  iled  vns 
not  eonflneA  to  hm  own  country:  the  work,  triuiriatet  into 
the  French  and  German  lan^uaf^i.'^.  m.h)H  ae'jvilr.-fl  fiir  Irini  a 
Eurupoan  name.  Su  stiuny  was  the  Iwld  which  the  .sloi}' 
touk  if  the  imaginations  of  its  r«^ders,  ihat,  as  if  the  events 
and  characters  had  ail  been  real,  and  the  aulhur'ii  pen  ha<l 
had  a  power  of  actual  creation  and  embodiment,  many  ]>cr- 
sona,  during  tlie  progress  of  the  worli,  wrote  to  him  in  the 
moat  urgent  term*  to  gratify  them  by  auch  a  winding  up  of 
the  plot  as  they  bad  set  their  hearts  upon,  declaring  that 
their  own  happinera  depended  upon  the  extricaiion  of  the 
ho:  line  f.r.ni  tho  niiseiii's  iii  which  he  had  involved  Ikt. 
R;it  KuhnKlMin  obeyed  liis  nun  high  genius,  and  was  iiul 
'o  t)L>  jiorjuaiU' i  ti)  luin  llif  ilvi'p  and  noble  tragedy  of  un- 
conquerable and  triumphant  endurance  which  he  had  so 
finely  conceived,  into  n  mere  eommoD^laoe  atimulant  for 
MutimMtaliim. 

Riehardson't  next  and  last  great  work.  hta'Qislory 
fif  Sir  Charles  Grandisun,'  aiijican- !  in  ITj'J.  Tliis  is  >if 
all  hi,  works  (hat  in  which  he  has  uiusi  (runuentlv  du.j>'ni.il 
the  true  field  of  his  genius,  and  vcntunil  fartbciit  U)  in 
ground  on  whicli  lie  was  not  qtraliiiLil  lo  appear  witii 
advantage;  anil  ai-c>  r  H:igly  u  cuiitains  inucli  more  that  is 
(cdioud  und  uninteresting  than  either  uf  his  othernovels ; 
tlio  plot  too  has  iitlie  that  exeitea  cuiioaitf  or  tympa- 
thy ;  and  the  conception  of  the  principal  personage  kins 
ag  ainst  all  tiie  principles  both  of  poetical  art  and  ot  p'lha- 
1), lily  anil  iIr'  [ihiln>>i]ihy  of  human  naiiiro.  Vot  wiih  all 
Its  I'aitUs  ltii«  nuvel  too  i»  full  of  its  aiuiivtr's  iuu!»t  ^laj  iiic 
and  dramatiu  genius;  the  whole  picture  of  Clementina,  in 
parliculir.  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  nothing  in  either 'Pa- 
niulu'  or  Clari.isa.' 

The  only  |iul>i.rati»!iso(i(icbar4son'8  that  liave  not  been 
mentioned  arc.  a  paper  in  llie  *RamhW  (No.  97);  on  edi- 
tion of '  .E-ii  p's  K  ilih's,  «itli  RcflL'r-.ions ;'  a  single  printed 
shett,  ciUiilcd  'Tim  DuUcs  of  \Vi\fs  lo  llusliands'  ,o  sub- 
ject on  which,  with  all  his  aint.iiiiy  of  n  uure,  he  ciittriaiiiLd 
'^(imewhat  strong  notions) :  and  his  '  Case.'  a  statement  of 
the  piracy  of  hi->  'Sir  Charles  Grandison'  by  the  Dublin 
booltsellefa.  Ui»  works  hruu^bt  biin  a  considerable  liarvey t 
ef  proflt  aa  well  aa  of  fhme;  and  bia  pen  and  a  tloarisbing 
business  together  soon  placed  him  nut  only  in  easy,  but 
even,  it  may  be  said,  in  aiQuent  circumstances.  He  early 
obtained,  throuijh  the  interest  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onflow,  the 
lucrative  employment  of  printing  the  Juuiuals  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  in  1 760  he  purchased  the  moiety  of  the 
patent  uf  king's  printer.  In  ITj-l  he  was  elected  lo  the  post 

master  of  tho  Stationur's  Company.  He  continued  to 
rei<ide  and  carry  on  hishuainesa  to  thelaal  in  Salisbury- 
sourt ;  but  be  bad  also  bia  country  villa,  first  at  North  End, 
afierwanU  at  Parson's  Green.  Hediel  on  the  );h  .July, 
l7ol,  ami  was  lmric<l  beside  his  first  >*i'LV,  m  the  middle 
Btslc  of  St.  Hride's  church. 

No  character  could  bo  freer  from  vice  of  every  sort,  or 
more  perfectly  irreproachable,  than  that  of  Ridiarditon.  In 
all  tile  duties  of  morality  and  piety  ho  was  the  most  regular 
and  exemplary  of  men.  His  principal  weakness  tras  a  rather 
greater  than  usual  share  of  literary  vanity,  not  untinclured 
with  some  disposition  to  underrate  other  writers  of  the  day, 
more  esperi  illy  thij-e  whu  were  foriuiiaic  ciinugh  to  sli.ire 
the  public  fii\our  with  htiu  iu  iii»  uwu  walk.  These  were 
failings  naturally  suringing  from  the  ciicurostaiu-es  of  his 
life,  and  the  somewhat  effeminate  constitution  of  liis  nntnre 
both  intellectual  and  moral;  and  ^bey  were  fmther  u  >u- 
rialied  by  the  Imbtt  of  teeluaion  in  a  eaterie  of  female  idola- 
ters—a  sort  of  ptatonio  barem— in  wbieb  be  indulged  in  his 
latter  (lays. 

RICH.VRDSO'NIA,  the  name  of  a  sjenus  of  plants  in 
the  natural  oider  I'liudionacea".  ^ziyeii  by  Housion  in  honour 
of  Richardson,  an  English  buiaia»i  uf  the  sixteenth  ceuiury. 
This  genus  was  calle<l  Kichardia  by  LinniDus,  but  t|ial 
name  tias  been  given  to  another  plane  Most  of  the  species 


of  Ricbardsonia  are  natives  of  South  America.  They  possess 
emelie  properties,  and  under  the  name  Wliite  Ipecacuanha. 
&C.  are  used  extensively  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  ipeea* 
cuanha  iCfphfeliit  JperacuankaU 
RICHBOROUGH.  rKawT.] 

RICHELIEU.  ARMAND  JEAN   DU  PLESSIS. 

C.\RI)IN.-\L  DE,  a  younger  son  of  Fmn^ois  du  Plessis. 
Lunl  of  Uichclieu,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  I6ait.  He  studie«l 
ai  the  euUecc  of  Navarre,  and  was  at  first  intended  for  the 
military  profession,  but  his  elder  brother  Atphonse,  I  isnop 
of  Lufon,  having  resolved  to  Titbdraw  from  active  i/fe  and 
retire  mto^CfurtWutn  eontedu  )-oungAi^an<l  Was  hxikt  d 
upon  tm  bn  shceeaMi'  in  hia  see.  Aeeordingly  he  apj  ln  d 
liinise'f  to  ilie  study  of  di\ir.iiy.  ni  which  ho  took  a  doci'ir's 
de;:ice  at  the  a<;i' of  twenty.  'l'lni  pope  objected  to  his 
hem^'  conserr.iiei!  hi>hi)i)  oi'  Luron  o\\  aciMunt  of  hi* 
youih;  but  Armand  lep  wre  l  Rome,  and  succeedcl  m 
convineinf  tbA  ^^opt  of  hib  aptitudu  for  the  episcopal  officv, 
and  he  was  consecrated  m  1&U7.  Having  taken  possession 
of  |iis  see,  he  applied  himself  aeduloosly  to  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  and  in  preaching  and  converting  the 
Cnlvinisls.  In  1614  he  sat  asdeputy  of  the  clergy  of  Puitou 
in  the assemMy  of  the  States  Gcneral,  on  whicli  i>ceas:oii  lu> 
harangued  the  young  kint;  Louis  XI 11.,  and  i>u  pk-aMjd  tlie 
queen-mother  Marie  de'  ^ledici,  that  she  made  hitn  her 
almouer,  which  was  the  he<;inniiig  of  his  fortune.  He  was 
soon  made  secretary  of  state,  hut  in  con  sequence  of  ft  t^uarre. 
between  the  Idng  and  hia  mot|ier,  Richelieu  was  banished 
to  bis  diooese.  He  aflerwnrds  acted  as  medialor  between 
tlio'^tj  two  peisona;.'cs,  and  atquired  a  permanent  inHmnce 
o\i  r  bolh.  In  ltj22  ho  was  made  a  cardinal,  soon  afier 
which  the  queen  iii'.jiher  i,lna'iieii  fir  hiin  a  m-;)!  m  the 
council  in  1624,  when  ho  tioeaine  liie  cliit-f  niitii&ii  r  of  thti 
crown,  and  continued  such  for  the  rciiiaiiiing  eighteen  years 
of  his  life.  The  history  of  his  political  career  forms  aii  im* 
nortant  period  in  the  history  of  llie  FVeneh  monarchy. 
Richelieu  had  three  great  objects  in  view:  1,  to  render  the 
power  of  the  crown  absolute,  and  to  luiiiible  the  fbudal  no- 
Idliiy;  '2,  to  anniiiilate  ti  *■  (_  ahinijits  as  a  political  party; 
.3.  to  reduce  thu  power  of  titc  house  of  Austria,  bolh  in  its 
German  and  Spanish  branches, and  loextend  that  orPrnncc. 
Unscrupulous  about  tlie  means,  he  sucooedcd  in  breaking 
down  Ine  political  influence  of  the  nobles,  manv  of  whom 
he  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  various  pretences.  H«  put  to 
death  Marshal  dc  Marillac.  the  duko  of  Montmorency,  Cinq 
Mars,  :uid  DeTh  u,  and  many  more  in  a  cniil  rjiaimt-r. 
Others  were  shut  up  in  dungeons  during  ilie  rarduial's  life. 
His  ^reat  political  opponent  was  Ga.'^tdn  d'Ui!cans,  liic 
king's  brother,  \\lio  conspired  against  the  cardinal.  The 
conspiracy  failed,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Gaston's 
friends.  Gaston  then  openly  revolted  against  the  king, 
being  assttted  by  the  duke  of  jjorraine,  whose  sister  be  bad 
married.  He  was  not  more  succe^ful  in  this  attempt,  wa.s 
obliired  to  i>eek  an  asylum  in  the  Spani.«h  Netherlands,  and 
the  duko  of  lyorraino  lost  li-'  d  iimi.ions,  which  were  seized 
by  the  French.  The  ciueen-raoliior,  who  had  quarrellnl 
with  ihe  cardinal  and  suppur'.ed  his  enemies  wa.  ibliged 
to  quit  France.  She  rctitcd  to  Colojjne,  where  she  die  J,  in 
i6-i'2,  in  great  diatress. 

Richelieu  accomplished  the  sccon4  object  which  he  had 
in  view,  namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  Cnlvinist  party,  by 
besieging  in  person  and  taking  ]..a  R<nlien.'.  t!ie  -ii  ii^hi  1 
of  the  Culvini>-t!i,  in  IG.s.  But  the  uiu;i\e»  of  Hi'  iieiieu 
apjiear  to  have  been  more  political  iliun  religious:  at  all 
events  he  did  not  show  him.-elf  after  his  victory  a  fnna'  r  or 
a  persecutor.  He  secured  religious  tolerance  to  ihi  t  d- 
vinists  by  n  royal  edict  in  1C29;  and  wlien  the  faculty  of 
ihe  tlogy  of  Montwiban,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the 
Calviii:st  university  of  France,  went  to  viMt  il.e  eaid;na" 
he  told  them  courteously  that  he  could  nut  receive  liutii  as 
a  hixlv  of  divines,  Im:  iliat  he  shou)4  alvaya  be  vflUng  10 
see  I  hem  as  men  of  learning. 

Tho  third  groat  object  of  Richelieu  was  that  if  humb'.ing 
the  Uouseof  iV^^trta,  which,  since  the  time  of  Chailes  V., 
had  been  the  preponderating  power  in  Europe.  For  this 
purpose,  setting  aside  all  clerical  scruples,  be  supported,  Tirst 
secretly  and  aflerwards  uiienly,  the  Pmlcttants  of  Genoany 
against  the  i  ni|  ei  -r.  lli>  .ilii: mer,  a  Cajnichin  fiiur  naiiivd 
Pcie  Joseph,  was  his  coalii}t;ui  and  irusiy  agent  in  all  his 
diplomatic  intri^ucb.  The  liistori  of  ihi^  singular  character 
has  been  published, '  II istuire  du  v6rilab(e  Ptfrc  Ju»eiili,' 
and  is  a  roust  curious  biot;rapby«  The  friar  miairtnl  to  Ger* 
manyi  to  the  camp  of  the  Ptoteataot  pnneea  atia  of  Gnalnvu^ 
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And  also  to  that  ot  Wullcnstein.  After  the  death  of  the  two 
groat  leaders,  Guatavut^  and  Walluiistciii,  the  Fretiub  troops 
carried  on  the  WW  on  the  Rhine  in  concert  with  the  Swedes 
•gainst  tbe  •miienr.  At  the  Mine  tioae  Riebeliau  wm  aaaist- 
tn?  thfl  notestant  Orisom  sgBinst  the  Rnntn  Cetholk  in- 
surgents of  Vallelina,  who  wen'  "supported  by  the  Spaniards. 
He  also  allied  himself  wiih  ila  SuiiesGuneral  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  attack  tho  Spmii'-li  ilomniMJiis  in  Hi-lL;iuiTi,  wiiicii  !ie 
bad  ill  vtew  to  ntuiL-x  to  Fr.u.LL'  a>  iar  as  Antwerp,  a  scheme 
in  which  Iroweve  i  lie  failed.  On  the  side  of  Spain  the  French 
took  Rounilluo,  and  supported  the  Catalonian«  in  their 
revolt  against  Philip  IV.  Ridieliou  is  also  »uid  lu  have 
meddled,  by  means  of  Pdrc  Jo-^eph  aiid  the  French  ambas- 
eedor  in  I-o'ndon.  in  the  Qrst  stirring  of  the Ck>venanteTi  and 
Puritans  which  led  to  the  great  ReToliit'.n.i.  Chaile-  I.,  ever 
■wavering  in  his  foreign  pohcy,  had  disappoailud  Richelieu 
in  his  proposal  of  a  defensive  league  between  Franre  and 
-Sngland,  and  Kemed  to  Imn  towards  a  Spanish  alliance. 
'The  ying  and  iiuecn  ut  England,' said  Richeliea,  *  will 
repent  the  ngaetion  ol'  tbo  treaty  before  the  year  is  over.' 
(Pin  Orl^Rs;  D*E»trade;  President H£naalt;  Biographie 
Universelle,  art. '  Rii-lielicu  ')  In  1639  arras  and  aroniuni- 
tion  Were  sent  from  France  lo  Leith  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
afTectefl. 

In  Italy  the  French  invaded  Piedmont,  which  however 
they  evacuated  by  a  treaty  with  the  pniu-es  of  Savoy.  The 

{riacipal  result  of  all  these  wars  was  to  circumscribe  the 
mperial  power  in  Germany,  and  to  weaken  theinflnenee  of 
Spain  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe* 
In  \r,  n  Richelieu  fell  ill,  and  died  In  December,  at  hts 

I.  ju^e  at  Paris,  at  the  ai;e  of  fifty-eight.  Tlie  king  rcpnired 
to  lii-,  bed  side  shortly  before  his  death,  when  the  eudnud 
rccL»mmei)'l'  ;1  lu  him  Niazarin  and  oihcis,  ami  icld  lus  laa- 
je<ty  tli-Lt  he  li  ft  the  kingdom  at  the  highest  pitch  ot  glory, 
and  jiro!.  ti  tl  to  him  that  all  his  *  doin;;s  a^  a  minister  had 
beco  fur  the  }{ood  oT  religion  and  of  the  state/  an  assertion 
ralbcr  startling  flrom  tueh  a  man,  hut  which  be  may  very 
possibly  have  believed.  His  funeral  was  magntBcent,  but 
the  people  of  Paris  made  bonfires  in  token  of  rejoicing.  He 
had  become  unpopular  of  late  y;irs  mi  arcaunt  of  the  fresh 
burllicn%  which  he  had  laid  on  ilie  people.  A  s^plondid 
mausoleum,  by  GirardiiU,  was  raised  to  his  racni  ny  ni  tha 
church  of  La  Sorbonne.  He  left  a  considerable  properly, 
whieh  however  bad  not  been  altogether  accumulated  at  tlie 
•xpenae  of  the  atate.  but  was  in  gieat  part  tha  proceeds  of 
hie  vast  ehurrh  preferment. 

Mary  do'  Medici  luid  died  at  Cidnotic  u  few  months  hiTore 
Richeliuu,  and  Louis  XHI-  died  five  moiil'.is  alter  lua 
tiinr^ter. 

Rielitlit'u  established  the  ro}al  printing-presses;  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  French  Academy ;  ho  built  the  Palais 
Royal.  \^hich  was  then  called  P&bis  Cardinal,  and  he  re* 
bu'lt  La  Sorbonne.  Ha  was  well  tolbrmail  Ibr  hia  and 
has  left  several  works,  some  on  relipoas  and  controversial 
subjects,  and  others  on  politics.  His'Testament  Polilicjuc ' 
l  as  been  considered  by  some  as  apocryphal,  l)iU  P'onco- 
niaguc  has  defended  its  authenticity  in  the  editi:  )i  of  I76-1, 
by  his  Letters  to  Voltaire.  ;Mui  ;r,>|  urently  Dimn  sudieietit 

f rounds.  The  "  Mfmoircsdu  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,*  written 
y  himself,  have  been  published  in  several  volumes,  in 
I822'3»  by  Patitot.  from  a  MS.  conecled  in  the  Cardinal's 
own  hand,  which  existed  b  the  archives  «f  the  department 
of  Forciffn  Affairs  at  Paris.  ALife  of  Richelieu, by  LeClerc, 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  Cologne,  1696,  without  the 
author's  iKune  :  ii  seenis  fairlv  written.  Aub^ry  and  orliers 
have  also  written  biographies  of  Richelieu.  Uis  domain  of 
Richelieu  in  Pottoa  was  created  a  dukedom  by  Louis  XJII  ., 
in  16.31. 

Catdinai  Richcli<:u  ranks  amont;  the  {rreatest  ministers  of 
the  olil  French  monarchy  \  he  had  extended  views,  great  per- 
severance  and  aentenesn.  and  a  lofty  mind,  but  he  was  also 

revenq.-'ful,  rnifl,  and  uiipritif ipled.  He  laboun-d  strrnu- 
on-dy  is)  make  '.li'- auili,TU_v  «>1  the  crt>wn  absolute,  aud  by 
bo  d  iiiiir  he  pa\ed  ihe  « iiv  for  the  subsequent  despotism  of 
Louis  XIV.  Montesquieu  says  that  Richelieu  made  his 
master  the  second  man  in  the  monarchy,  but  the  first  in 
Europe  that  he  depressed  the  king,  but  ennobled  his  reign.' 

His  grand-nephew,  Lonia  Francois  du  Plcssis  dc  Riche- 
lieu, marshal  of  Franco,  figured  under  Louis  XV.,  and 
acquired  a  name  for  his  bravery  in  war  and  soma  ability  in 
nwociation,  and  also  for  lus  libertinism,  court  intrigue, 
and  overbearing  dis)>osition.  He  died  in  l7S&,at  every 
■dnncad  agew  A  grandson  of  marshal  fticheUsQ  anteiaa 


tlie  Ru>'-;an  service  during  Ihe  French  revolution,  was  made 
governor  ol  Odessa,  a  town  which  he  greatly  improved,  and 
became,  after  the  Restoration,  minister  of  LuuisXVllI.  Ho 
ana  known  by  the  title  of  due  de  Richelieu.  Ho  died  in 
1831.  with  the  reputation  of  an  himomable  and  loyal 
statesman. 

RICHMOND,  an  anticnt  borough,  a  market-iown,  aud 

Karish,  and  the  csi|uial  of  the  e\tLiisi\c  baronial  liberty  of 
Ltclimondshire,  in  VVeatGiiiuig  WApeiiiake,  the  most  north- 
western division  of  the  North  Rioiii^' (jf  Yuiksbire.  The 
whole  wapentake  is  in  the  liberty  of  Richmondshire,  iti  the 
archdeaconrv'  and  deanery  of  Richmond,  and  in  the  dioeesa 
of  Ripott.  Richmond  is  239  miles  north-north'WCAt  of 
london.  44  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  52  miles  north  by 
weAt  of  Leeds.  The  municiprd  liorouyh  comprises  only 
the  parish  of  Richmond,  and  the  corpuralo  body  consists  of 
a  mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors,  with  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace  of  hx  magistrates  besides  the  mayor 
and  recorder.  Riehmwd  was  deprived  of  its  quarier-sea- 
siona  by  the  Municipal  Act,  but  they  havo  since  been  re- 
stored. The  parliamentary  borough  comprises  the  parisheif 
of  Richmond  and  Easby,  and  extends  over  10,000  acres  ot 
land,  and  has  a  population  of  4722.  The  population  of  Rich- 
mond alone,  in  18^1,  was  lOHO  Tiiis  bovou^ii  returns  two 
members  to  jiarliament,  aud  is  one  of  the  poiiuig-places  fcr 
the  North  Riding. 

Alan  Rufus,  sou  of  Hoel,  count  of  Brctagne,  a  kinsman 
cf  William  the  Conqueror,  who  accompanied  him  in  hie 
c«peililioQ  10  England,  is  generally  stated  lo  have  been  the 
founder  of  Voth  tne  casile  and  town  of  Richmond.  By  some 
atitlii>t iiii'i  t!ie  tiMvn  is  said  to  have  been  in  exihtenee  prior 
to  the  Cu;iquc!*t.  William  conferred  on  Alan  the  title  of 
earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  estates  of  the  Saxon  cm  l  Kdwin, 
embracing  nearly  200  mnnors  and  townships,  and  a  juris- 
diction overall  Riehm  >iidslii:<-.  almut  a  third  of  the  North 
Riding.  In  the  situation  of  Im  castle  Earl  Alan  selected  but 
only  an  el^ible  residence,  but  also  a  place  of  defence:  Its 
foundation  was  laid  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  on  tlje 
left  bank  of  the  Swale,  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bi.d 
of  the  livei  .  The  site  contains  about  six  acres,  and  com- 
mands an  exitasive  v;ewof  the  surrounding  country.  To 
the  original  buildings  uf  the  cairtle,  additional  walls,  towers, 
titid  mil  wor^s  were  erected  by  the  successors  of  the  founder. 
The  eails  i>f  Riehmond  Mqt^ed  these  possessions  till  they 
fell  to  the  crown  onHcnry.carl  of  Richmond,  beeoming 
king  of  England  by  the  title  of  Henry  VH.  Charles  if. 
be->touL'd  tlie  title  of  duke  of  Ricliui  >ua  on  his  son  Charles 
Lenux,  in  whose  desi  undants  ih^'  <1  ;;jiUy  coulimus.  The 
walks  round  the  castle  i>re:^ent  a  sncce-Moii  uf  v.u ied  an  I 
romantic  scenery.  SsvaleiLiie  is  in  tuauy  parts  skirted  with 
with  bold  rocks  almost  co\ered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  From 
the  hills  on  the  north  west  side  of  the  town,  the  castle  aud 
town  seem  to  be  situated  in  a  valley.  The  ruins  of  the  caatle 
are  still  nuueatic  The  bold  Norman  keep  is  alinost  entire ; 
the  walls  are  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high  and  eleven  feet 
thick.  It  i^  tlie  propeity  of  the  duke  of  Richmond.  The 
dila|iiilations  seem  lu  be  sukdy  uwmg  to  the  neglect  of 
repair-. 

A  sin  ill  monastery,  called  the  Grey  Friary,  was  founded 
at  Richmond  in  1258.  tlie  sole  remains  of  which  are  a 
steeple,  which  Rirkinaii  describes  as*  a  remarkably  elegant 
specimen  of  good  perpendicular  arork.*  The  extensive 
remains  of  St.  Agatha's  Abbey  arc  about  a  mile  below 
Richmond:  many  of  the  arches  and  columns  of  the  finely 
pointed  windows  and  doors  are  in  good  pre  er\atton.  The^e 
rums  are  in  the  parish  of  Easby,  and  arc  >uiraund«d  by  well- 
wooded  grounds  and  tine  scene;  y. 

Richmond  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  good  trade  fur 
three  centuries  after  the  Ctmquest,  hut  many  eauses  contri- 
buted 1  >  its  decay;  among  thede  may  he  mentioned  the 
charto :  s  t  :\nteA  ftut  holding  markets  in  neighbouring  towns, 
and  t!,e  uai.l  of  wator-roninumication.  \vhii  li  is  precluded 
by  llie  roi  kv  bed  uf  the  S\'..i!e  aud  llie  -juddiii  swells  to 
which  the  rner  is  subject.  The  market  of  Riehmond  is 
held  on  ihe  Sutunhiy,  and  it  is  well  supplied  wiih  corn  and 
other  proMsions.  Many  wealthy  people  reside  in  Ihe  town, 
and  the  country  for  several  miles  round  is  studded  with  the 
parks  and  mansions  of  numerous  landed  proprietors.  The 
nices  are  well  attended,  and  are  held  in  the  first  week  of 
September,  on  the  high  moor  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  there  is  a  e  nniuodious  grand  stand.  Several  of  the 
resident  gentry  have  training-stables  ueai  the  racc  grouud. 
Uvea  fhm  are  held  at  Riehmaad  in  the  eourseof  the  yeari 
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Th«  ehtet  manufactory  is  an  extettaive  paper-mill.  Gas- 
works were  eitabU<$hea  in  1831,  and  waterworks  in  1637. 
The  tu«a>ball  it  &  oonvaaient  building,  in  wtuoh  the  pnblto 
butiiMn  of  th«  town  it  tnnautsd  and  tbs  qoarter-Mniont 

hul<l  bo  t  h  fo  r  the  to«D  Md  Ridillg.  It  Qoaiaiiu  « ipaeiOttB 

•v»j»cnahly-roora. 

A  c-ourt  of  record  iiiheldonMalbrtniglu  l>efore  the  mayor, 
reoarUer,  and  aldermen :  it  take*  oogoizaiiCAi  uf  all  pleaa, 
actions,  and  suits  in  which  the  debts  or  da.iiages  do  not 
•mount  to  moru  than  lOU/. :  the  recorder  is  the  solo  judge  in 
thiscouri.  A  court  baron  for  the  liberty  of  Richmondi^bire, 
oftirhisbtbadttlMof  L«ed»  is  Uie  «b«»f  MtiUC  is  b«ld  once  in 
three  weeks  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  forty  shillings. 

The  parish  church  is  a  Gothic  buiMini;,  atul  consists  ot' 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisilcss,  with  a  to.ver  at  the  west  end.  It 
h.i-.  bi'ca  fnlar^cd  several  UinL's,  ami  i;\liibUs  scvi-ral  varietit's 
of  architecture.  The  r^^eiury  m  in  iho  patronage  of  the 
crown.  Holy  Trinity  chapel  stands  in  the  markiM-i)]nco. 
Tb4  eoDsialory  court  for  Ibe  wcbdeaooory  of  Richmond  is 
held  In  two  rooms  adjoining  the  north  aisle.  Some  portions 
of  this  building  are  occupied  as  shops  and  dwellings.  The 
upper  part  of  the  north  ai^le  is  flitcd  up  for  divine  service. 
The  other  )ilaccs  ot"  woislup  are  a  Catholic.  cliupL'l,  crefted 
by  Sir  .Joim  Lawsjn,  B;irt.,  in  1811;  an  Indopendeiil 
Shapel ;  and  a  W.jsleyau  <  iiu|iel. 

Richiuuud  fice  gratnmar-Hchool  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  burge>ses,  and  incorporated  bjT  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  which  Act  it  was  eallsd  'The  free  frammar-scbovl 
oftbe  burgesses  of  the  borough  or  town  of  Riehmond,  in  the 
county  of  Yink,  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  boys 
and  )oulhi!  m  grammar.'  Tho  f»ur  bailiffs  were  lo  be  tlie 
governors  of  the  possessions  of  the  school.  The  property 
now  produces  a  yearly  income  ofSS;/.  Is.  Ad.  All  natives  and 
the  sons  of  burgess  and  other  persons  residing  within  the 
borough  are  entitled  to  admissioaas  free  scholars  by  the  pay- 
ment of  seven  shillings  a  year  for  firOt  candles,  and  cleaning. 
Tho  instruction  in  writing  and  aiitbmetie  is  also  |«id  for. 

The  Corporation  SchooT  is  endowed  with  an  annuity  of  5  o/. 
fi  uiTi  liu!  borough  funds  and  charities,  for  wlurh  fifty  scholars 
arc  taiij^h'..  The  Naliunal  S^'houl  conlaiuH  about  one  hundred 
boys  and  ui.;hly  ^irls.  Thcio  are  also  an  mfanl-school,  a 
mechanics'  hbrary,  a  subscnptiun  library,  and  a  news-room. 

Tliere  are  charities  at  Richmond  for  poor  tradesmen  and 
widuwik  for  the  distribution  of  coals,  bread,  and  medicines, 
and  tvrioiis  small  benuests  for  education  and  apprentice 
fees.   (ClarkstinS  Richmond ;  and  Alkn'a  ForAalUtw.) 

RICHMOND.  [StTRRKY.] 

RICHMOND.  (ViBoiNiA] 

RICHTER,  JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICII.  commonly 
called  Jean  I'aul,  \va?t  born  on  ihe  2 1st  of  Marcii,  1763, 
at  Wuuaiedel.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baireulh.  where 
hia  lather  held  tho  office  of  terlius  or  under-scboolmastar 
and  organist.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  hia  son,  ha  was 
made  pastor  of  the  village  of  Jodii.  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Schwarztnbacb  on  the  Saale.  Owin>^  to  the  very 
limited  circumaiances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  want 
of  a  good  sciioolinajtcr.  the  boy  had  Intherio  been  educated 
and  taught  at  home  by  his  futher.  At  Schwarzenbach  how 
ever  he  was  sent  to  scliiool.  and  continued  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  to  which  Hebrew  and  some  other  branches  of 
learning  ware  addad.  His  stay  at  this  school  was  short,  and 
ha  was  seat  to  Ihe  gymnasium  at  Hot  where  he  continued 
his  studies  for  two  years,  notwithstanding  tho  death  of  bis 
father,  winch  happened  shortly  Bfier  hi»  arrival  there,  and 
left  Itis  family  almost  in  a  stale  of  deblitulion.  The  young 
srholar  hviwi  \  er  was  in  some  degree  supported  by  bis  grand- 
father on  his  iDoiher's  side.  In  1781  he  went  to  the  uni 
vcrsity  of  I^ipzig.  for  his  family  wished  that  he  should  fol 
low  the  example  of  bis  fother  and  stud;  theology.  He 
hoped  to  obtain  some  support  from  tha  univofsity,  but  he 
found  the  difficulties  greater  than  be  had  anticipated ;  and 
he  was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  He  bad  lo 
contend  with  extreme  w  ant,  and  was  sometimcii  even  uiuMe 
to  (iblain  necessary  Txid  and  cluliiing.  The  cjrcuiu»lance-> 
of  bis  mother  likewise  grew  worse,  and  she  was  unable  to 
supply  iiun  with  any  money.  Notwithstanding  this  pain- 
ful Miuatiun,  he  pe^^cvered  in  his  studies,  and  he  remained 
ehcerful.  Soon  after  bis  arrival  at  Leipsig  lie  had  given  up 
the  study  of  theoloj^y,  which  he  found  iU«autted  to  his  taste, 
and  now  hccing  no  other  pus>ibtlit\  (  f  >..ti5ry  iiii,'  Ins  nio.st 
urgent  wants,  he  wnite  a  book  c.illed  '  Gronlimdische 
Processe,'  2  vols..  Heilm,  \7s3.  Tin  jultaiice  which  ho 
received  for  bis  work,  small  as  it  was,  determined  him 


henceforth  to  try  to  support  himself  by  writin;;.  A  second 
book, '  Auswahl  aus  des  Tc  ifels  Papicrcn,'  was  soon  wntien, 
but  no  puUisher  could  bo  found,  as  his  first  work  bad  nut 
met  witB  a  frvourabte  reception.  After  many  disappoint* 
menls.  he  quitted  Jj'ipzig  in  1783,  and  went  to  Hof  to  tesido 
with  his  mother,  wh^/  with  her  family  uiliabiteil  a  hnuiva 
containing  one  apartment.  All  that  he  possesse<l  was  a 
number  of  MSS.  containing  extracts  fh>m  tlie  vauoui>  vtut  ki> 
which  he  had  read.  At  fiof  bis  poverty  rather  increased 
than  diminished,  but  the  unconquerable  vigour  of  bis  mind 
and  the  benevolenoe  of  a  few  triends  kept  him  up.  Ha 
anpgad  himself  as  a  tutor  in  a  family,  ana  la  1764  na  sue- 
eeeded  in  Undint;  a  publisher  for  his  *  Auswshl  aus  des  Tcu- 
fels  Papieren."  The  lillle  income  A  li  if  !i  he  tlms  gained  was 
iiowever  not  sufficient  to  support  Inm  and  bis  family.  In 
1  7'J'.i  several  tamilies  of  Schwarzenbach  united  to  invite  him 
to  come  and  undertake  the  education  of  their  children,  an 
offer  which  he  gladly  accepted.  Here  be  tried  and  develop«d 
the  principles  of  edueation  which  be  afterwards  (1807)  pub- 
lished in  ms '  Levuia.*  His  ciroumstanees  now  besao  to 
improve,  esnecially  aiVsr  1 793,  when,  through  the  mediation 
of  a  friend,  he  found  a  publisher  for  a  new  work  called  '  Die 
Unsiclitbare  l>)gc,'  J  sols..  Berlin.  This  work  attracted  the 
atteiitiun  of  the  public  and  bronijlU  the  author  mto  notice. 
A  fair  prospect  of  success  as  a  writer  being  thus  opened  lo 
him.  he  left  Schwarzenbach  (1794)  and  returned  to  Hol^ 
where  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  wrote  some  of  his 
most  admired  works:  'Hesperus,*  4  vob.,  Berlin,  1794; 
'  Quinius  Fixtein.*  Baireuth.  1796  (this  work  was  the  llrat 
which  appeared  under  Iiis  full  name,  for  in  the  preceding 
ones  he  had  only  calleil  himself  Jean  Paul);  '  Bi«4!,raphiscbe 
Belustigiingen  unter  dor  Gehimschale  einer  Riesin.'  Ber- 
lin. 17'J6:  'Siebenksas,  oder  Blumen-Frucht-und  Dunien- 
stiicken.'  &c.,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1 796-97,  and  '  Der  J  ubclsenoir.' 
ibid ,  1 797.  In  this  year  hia  mother  died,  after  having  for 
a  short  time  enjtned  the  happiness  of  seeii^  her  sen  appiw 
ciated.  and  Jean  Paul  now  reiumed  to  Leipsig.  Hia  name  was 
now  favourably  known,  and  tho  niosl  distiiiguttbad  among 
bis  counti  yineii,  sucli  as  Gleim,  Herder,  Sclnller,  Wieland. 
and  others,  esteemed  the  man  no  less  than  his  Works.  In 
i'OH,  III  which  year  bis  work  called  '  Das  Campanertiial, 
oder  die  Unsterbiichkeit  der  Seele,'  was  published  at 
Erftirl,  he  was  inducc<l  by  Herder,  whom  he  revered  more 
than  any  other  of  hia  friends,  lo  take  up  hia  abode  at  Wai« 
mBr.>  It  was  about  this  lime  thatfae  becoaieacquainted  with 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen.  who  afterwards  ho> 
noured  him  with  ihetitle  of  councillor  of  Legation  (Legations- 
raihi.  In  IMM  he  married  C  harlotte  Maicr,  the  dauj^hter 
of  a  distingnished  physician  of  Berhn.  He  first  set  tied  at 
Meiiiingeii.  which  in  LsD^i  be  cxciian^cd  forCuburg;  but 
after  a  short  stay  m  this  town  he  took  up  bis  permanent 
residence  at  Baireutb.  During  this  period  of  wandering  be 
wrolB '  Briefe  und  Bevorstebender  Lebensluur.'  Gera,  1799; 
*  Titan,*  4  toIi.,  Berlin,  1800-3 ;  '  Die  Fle^eljalu  e,'  4  vols.. 
Tubingen,  lftU4-3. 

At  Baireulh  he  enjoyed  the  well  deserved  iiaiis  of  lu* 
indefatigable  zeal— the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  in  <>i 
illustrious  and  best  among  his  countrymen.  In  Itma  the 
Prince  Primate,  Carl  von  Dalberg,  granted  him  a  pension  of 
lOOU  florins  per  annum.  In  1615  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  secular  sovereignty  of  Regensburg,  Aachaflbnhoii, 
Frnnkfhrt,  Witalar,  &c.,  which  be  bad  before  possessed, 
together  with  his  archbishopric  and  primacy  of  Regons- 
btiiL:,  hut  the  pension  was  continued  by  Maximilian,  king 
of  Havuria.  In  11417  the  university  of  Heidelberg  honoured 
Jean  Paul  with  tlie  <liploiiia  of  docior  of  philosopliy,  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  an  ordinary  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Muniob.  From  iht  time  of 
his  settlement  at  Baireuth,  Jean  Bud  pursued  his  literary 
occupatioiis  ea  sealouslyas  ever,  and  only  now  and  then 
made  either  little  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country, 
or  short  journeys  to  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Dres- 
den. .'Xiiionj,'  tlif  Works  winch  btdong  to  this  last  and 
hanpiesl  p^^fioU  of  his  hie,  we  shall  only  mention  '  Vorschule 
(U  r  .\esthetik,' 3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1804;  *  Katzcnbergers 
Uadereiae,'  i  vols.,  Heidelberg.  1609;  *  Des  Feldprcdiger 
Schmetele  Reise  nach  FliiU,'  Tiibingen,  lbU9 ;  *  Der 
Komet,  odcr  Nieohuis  Harkf(raf,'3vols.,  Berlin,  1820-82. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  attacked  by  a  com- 
plaint in  the  eyes,  which  at  tlie  beginnin:;  of  tlie  \iar  \ 
lermitialed  in  complete  bhndness.  ili>  physical  j>ower»  alw 
began  lo  decline,  ami  I  k  ii  ed  on  tlie  14lh  of  NoveKl>er. 
Ibii,   Some  time  before  bis  death  be  bad  mode  pcepara^ 
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tions  Ibr  a  complete  edition  of  bis  works.  Tills  plan  was 
executed  by  1ns  iVioiid  Dr.  Ollt*.  who  eUitctl  tho  works  of 
Jean  Paul  in  60  small  8vo.  .volumes,  Berlin.  18J6-28. 
Another  •dttioa  in  4  vols.,  imp.  6vo.,  appeared  at  Pans. 
lba6-3^  vhioli  ia  disflgared  by  nuiMnnii  ^pognpbical 
•mm. 

Whether  we  eonaider  Jean  Plaul  as  •  nsn  or  n  an 

aiitluir,  he  U  ono  of  ihe  inii>>t  wonderful  phenomena  that 
Germany  lias  ever  produced.    He  was  siniplo-hearled  as  a 
I'lnld,  and  his  kindness,  benevolence,  and  iiunty  of  roiiducl 
were  uiifiitraiieled  ;  >et  wiUi  all  tht»  Uu  Uaa  courage  enough 
to  gtruj^gle  fearleMly  with  a  world  of  adversity,  without 
losing  one  particle  of  his  cheerful  and  humorous  temper. 
His  works,  which  •lakll  written  in  prosi;,  and  most  of  winch 
mty  be  etdled  bUMRim  im*«I«»  ovinee  the  deepeit  and  most 
ititente  feelinir,  a  nKM  prolbund  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  un  intimate  acquaintance  with  almost  every 
ilepartmeni  ofiifienco.    Hi*  carlicfet  writings  arc  sometimes 
of  a  satirical  nature,  and  bhusv  thni  he  had  nut  yet  reached 
tlie  bciglit  of  pure  huiiKnir  which  appears  in  his  later  works. 
.S.mii-  ot  his  works,  such  m  the  '  Levana'  and  '  Vorschule 
Jer  Aeslhetill^/  are  not  novels,  but  pbiioeo^bicaldisoussions 
foil  of  profiratul  thought ;  but  even  here  bis  hnnoiir  tome- 
limes  gushes  forth  and  enlivens  tlie  abstru$cncs4  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry.    Notwiih.slanding  the.*e  great  qualities  of 
Jean  Paul,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  pre\ent  his 
wriiinK^  from  beiii^  a*  popular  as  ihcy  decei  ve  lo  b«.  Uis 
idea,H  and  conceptions  aie  too  profound  to  be  understood 
aad  appreciated  by  the  many,  and  bis  thoughts  are  ex- 
ptcssed  iaa  language  which  presents  considerable  difficulties 
even  to  a  Germeo,  His  snddeo  uansitiona,  bis  •asoeialions 
of  ideas,  the  frequent  distorlione  of  bis  sentences,  in  whteb 
paronihcsis  is  ]>tit  into  parenthesis,  cause  such  difficulties  to 
the  ordinary  reader,  as  will  at  flr»t  deter  him  from  under- 
taking the  task  of  searching;  for  the  sterling:  matter  which 
is  concealed  under  such  a  disguise.   Jean  Paul  morvuver 
poBfle-kKcd  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  knowledge  on  all  sub* 
ject*.  and  his  works  abound  in  allusions  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  who  have  made  such  subjects  their 
study.  The  number  of  those  who  ftiHy  appredato  the  merits 
of  Jean  Ftaul  is,  even  in  Germany,  oomparatively  few; 
but  these  few  am  the  best  and  most  enli^:htencd  of  tlie 
nation,  and  Ihe  powrr  which  liis  works  exercise  over  them 
is  greater  tlum   that  of  any  other  wnier.      The  time 
when  Jean  Paul  shall  be  iuUy  appreciated  is  yet  to  come. 
The  best  key  to  his  writings  is  a  work  called  '  Wahrheit 
aut  Jean  Paul's  Lehen,'  in  9  vols.,  Breslatt,  1826-33,  which 
was  eommeneed  by  Jean  Phul  bimseM^  and  after  bis  death 
continued  and  completed  by  Dr.  Otto.    Another  very  use- 
ful work  ill  this  respect  is,  R.  O.  Spaxicr,  'Jean  Paul 
Frie<lrich  Richtcr.  ein  biographischerCommentor  zu  winen 
Wcrkon,'  5  voU..  Leipzis,  1833;  U.  IXiring's  '  Lebcn  und 
Cbamcteristik  Riehteii^  in  S  vota.t  Gotba,  183C,  is  a  very 
indifferent  work. 

EnKli»h  translations  of  i^ome  of  the  smaller  and  extracts 
from  the  larger  works  of  Jean  Paul  bave  appeared  in  various 
magacines.  But  the  eboicest  apecimena,  whieb  are  also 
most  failhfnUv  iranslatcMl— are  those  uivpu  in  German  Ro- 
manre,  by  T.  C.ulyle,  wliu  has  also  written  some  exc\:llent 
css.iys  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Jean  Paul.  (Sec  Carlyle's 
Mitceiianiet,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-31 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  '2<J5-377;  comp.  p. 
•10  i,  &<:.) 

RICI'NULA.  [Entomostomata.  vol.  ix..  p.  457-] 
Rt'ClNUS,  the  name  nf  an  apetalous  genus  of  plants 
belonginc  to  tbe  natural  order  Eupboibiaeam.  This  word 
is  derived  from  ridnvM.  tbe  Latin  name  Ibr  a  qiedes  of  in- 
sect whicli  till-  fruit  of  this  plant  was  supposed  to  resemble. 
( I'lin  .  Nat.  Hifl.,  XV.  7.)  The  eommon  name  of  Pi'-tniii  is 
Pi/i/i'i  Chnytt,  a  name  applied  to  these  plants  by  Ilrimfels, 
Matthiulus.  and  other  older  iiotanists  on  account  of  the  form 
of  its  elegant  lobale  leaves.  It  was  originally  a  native  of  Asia, 
bat  is  now  naturalized  in  Africa,  America,  and  tbe  south  of 
Europe.  The  cbaraelen  of  this  genua  afe Floven  monce- 
cious ;  calyx  3-6-partcd.  valvate;  no  petals ;  filaments  nume- 
rous, poly)idelphou3» :  style  short:  stif^mns  three,  bipartite, 
feallicry  :  ov:iry  glob  >s, ,  three-celled,  with  an  ovule  in  each 
roll;  fruit  capsular,  tncocrous;  leaves  nltfrnatc.  stipulate, 
)>almate,  glands  nt  npex  of  petiole;  timers  in  terminal 
panicles;  trees, shrubs, or  hcrb»,lH;coming arborescent.  Of 
'.his  genua  tbe  Rkintu  eommunit,  common  Palma  Christi, 
•e  bMt  known  as  producinc  the  castor-oiL  It  has  peltate 
palmat*  leavci,  with  lanceolBted  serrated  lobaa ;  an  bAN 
Uaeam  gtonoow  atan.  of  *  pnrplisb-rad  eolour  ttpwatdi^ 


and  flowers  in  long  green  and  glaucous  spikes  springing 
from  the  divisions  of  ine  branches,  tiie  males  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  spike,  the  females  from  the  upper.  Tbecapsulet 
are  pnckly.  It  vanes  in  siae ;  in  Britain  it  is  seen  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  but  in  IndSm  it  iaa 
tree ;  and  Qusius  meniiona  it  as  measuring  from  two  to 
four  ftet  roimd  its  atom  in  Rpnin.  Lindley  refers  s«vcra! 
species  distinguished  by  'WiUdeiiow  to  tliis  form,  vis.  R. 
vtridit.  R.  ttfricanutv  R.  livtdu*,  and  R.  iticrmix.  (Flora 
Me-lira,  j).  l>s  t.) 

h.cnmmuMis  will  grow  freely  in  this  country,  and  when 
sown  in  pots  or  hotbeds  early  in  the  season,  and  trans- 
planted in  spring,  it  forms  a  very  handsome  heavier  aonuaL 

amNUS  a>HMU'NIS.  the  castor  oll  plant,  known 
flam  my  aQtiant  times  both  to  tbe  Egyptians  and  also  lo 
the  Greeks.  Aeeotdlngto  Herodotus  (ii.  94),  the  Et;.\pijaii» 
called  the  oil  of  the  stUinji  Hon  ((riU<ici*T(iio»')  by  the  name 
Ktki  {kiki).    The  Greeks  also  called  it  CrutOH  {xpoTmf^  a 
name  bestov  ed  by  modern  botanists  on  a  closely  allied 
genus  of  eiiphorbiaceous  plants,  one  s])<>nes  of  which  yiekb 
tbe  purgative  oil  designated  Cruion  oil,  or  Oleum  TigliL 
[Croton.]  The  native  country  of  the  Ricinus  eommunis  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  oonjeeturad  to  be  originally  from  Bar- 
bary.    Like  all  plants  which  have  been  long  in  cultivation, 
numerous  varieties  of  it  are  met  with,  differing  not  only  in 
colour  and  the  peculiar  pruinose  eondiiion  of  the  stem,  but 
in  stature  and  duration.    In  warm  countries  it  ii  hgtieous 
and  perennial:  in  cold,  annual  and  lierbaceons.  Theentire 
plant  IS  possessed  of  active  properties,  but  the  oil  extmeted 
from  the  seeds  is  only  employed  in  Europe:  the  antienta 
administered  the  seeds  entire^  but  their  variable  action, 
ooeosionaUT  even  prodoeing  (ktal  eRecU,  led  to  their  disuse, 
and  the  oil  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  The 
st-eds,  of  which  three  are  found  in  each  capsule,  are  about 
the  sire  of  «  small  bean,  obtu.se  at  both  ends,  surface  smooth, 
bliaiiDg,  and  baiutiiuUy  marbled.    They  were  formerly 
known  in  the  shops  a«  teminaRieim,oxCataputiae  majoria. 
Tbe  skin  consists  of  three  tunics — Ist,  an  outer  brittle  pel> 
licle  ;  2nd,  a  hard  testa  consisting  of  two  dissimilar  layen, 
the  external  thiek,dark  brown,  formed  of  transverse  radi- 
ating cells ;  tbe  internal  thinner,  paler,  and  formed  of  ver- 
tical cells;  3rd,  a  membrane  investing  tlie  nucleus  or  kernel. 
'  The  nucleus  consists  of  oily  albumen,  and  an  embryo,  tho 
cotyledons  of  which  are  membranous  or  foliaceous.'  The 
outer  shell  is  devoid  of  taste ;  in  the  inner  coat  the  acrimony 
or  active  principle  resides,  according  to  Dierbach ;  while 
othos  assert  tbe  embryo  to  be  tbo  seat  of  tbe  punativa  prin* 
ciple;  and  even  Humboldt  and  Baneroft  Mate  that  iftbis 
part  be  txeised,  tbe  seeds  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  or 
the  oil  thereafter  expressed  is  as  mild  as  olive-oil.  The  »amc 
stiitement  has  been  made  respecting  Ihe  Jatroplm  Cuicaa, 
•T  par^m^  wwX  of  the  Philippine  Islands.    (See  Bennct,  in 
Mfdtral  Gazelte,  vol.  ix.,  p.  7.)   Bui  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  as  has  been  proved  by  Merat  and  l>e  Lens  ( Dietim* 
naire  det  Scieneei  Medicalet,  t.  x\ix  )  and  Beimet  (I.  e.)  • 
who  itave  shown  tbat  tbe aetiva principle  isdiff^used  through 
the  entiittsnbetaoee  of  the  kerne),  though  it  probably  exists 
in  greater  intensity  in  the  embryo.    Various  iirocidores 
have  been  adopted  to  extract  the  oil,  and  these  huve  much 
indueiuc  on  its  (jualilies  in  rcspcc*.  i:   i  i  iir,  acridity,  and 
freedom  from  rancidity:  tliere  are  also  effects  w  hich  result 
(Vom  the  preater  or  less  maturity  of  the  see  ls,  tins  pecu- 
liar varaty  of  the  plant  from  which  they  have  been  ob- 
lained,  and  tbe  occasiuualty  accidental,  but  more  frequently 
intentional  admixture  of  ether  seeds,  before  the  different 
pruceaaes  of  extiaethin  bave  been  begun.  Doth  in  India  and 
America,  whence  the  first  supplies  were  brought,  mucli  heat 
was  employed,  and  during  the  application  of  this  agent  a 
volatile  pruniple  was  either  liberated,  or  more  probably 
foi'iued.  witicU  was  so  irnlnting  ai  to  require  the  workmen 
lo  protect  ihoir  faces  by  masks.    Even  in  the  present  day 
some  heat  is  used  to  obtain  what  is  termed  tbe  coid  drawn 
castor-oil,  bttt  it  is  qoita  nnimceMary,  and  sbonld  always  be 
avoided. 

Aoeording  to  Sir  Wbitelaw  Ainslie  {Materia  Indicu,  \ol 
i ,  p.  256).  the  following  is  tbe  plan  pursued  in  the  East 
Indies: — 'Take  five  seers  of  the  small  castor-oil  nuts,  and 
soak  them  for  one  ni>jht  in  cold  water;  next  morning  strain 
this  water  off  and  throw  it  away,  and  put  the  nuts  into  a 
second  quantity  of  fresh  water,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  two 
boun:  aHer  which  strain  tba  water  off  and  throw  it  nway, 
as  in  tbe  Aiat  inatanee:  tbe  nuta  then  are  to  be  dried  in  tlw 
aun  on  aiut  fifrtbrea  daya;  at  tba  and  of  whidi  ttno  Ibiif 
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It  thus  aj)]>eai-N  to  he  luirt  uf  ilio  lu  ist  lii  jiily  o  w^jcnatBd 
oils  ur  fats.  nu(wuh»i«iiding  wiiit  l),  un  exptMure  lu  the  oir,  it 
very  readily  alMorbs  raore  oxygen,  and  quickly  becomes 
rmncid;  it  is  however  slow  of  dryiti^.  It  is  stated  to  consist 
•f  wveral  proximate  principlt"?.  but  »tieUter  Uieso  are  ediicts 
or  pcoduete  ti  nnceruiD.  Bussy  imd  Laeaau.  who bave  paid 
irmt  attention  to  tin  ■nbjMt  (Jtturmil  d»  Fkarmaeie,  xiii. 
d")  incline  to  the  latter  opini m,  whi<'li  the  most  probable. 
•Tliis  oil.'  they  stale,  'cannot  1  rrf^anied  as  a  Miiiplo  im- 
mc  li.ai-  puiK  ip  e,  hut  as  a  nfuji  ittnd  organic  product  re- 
suhinx  frotij  I  he  uuxture  ot  at  least  two  difTfient  siib»lances.' 
The  othw  view  is  that  it  is  a  comiMuiid  of  three  ffl^y  odiit 
miiurattd  bu  glycerin,  for  in  tbe  process  of  laponincatioti 
100  parts  ofeaitorKril  jMAeA — 
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are  to  he  well  lnui-cil  in  a  mortar:  add  to  the  nuU  ftni« 
brUHi-il  tc;i  m -iiMiifft  of  »atcr.  and  ■mi  the  whole  on  the  liio 
to  tLikm^'  can-  to  keep  continual'.)  ^lu  i  the  contents 
of  tho  jK)t  until  ail  the  oil  appears  at  the  top.  when  it  is  to 
be  carefully  5traine<l  off  and  hi»ltle<l  for  use.  The  quantity 
of  Tiut«  mentioned  in  this  funnula  ought  to  yield  about  one 
qu:u  t  iMtlle  of  oil.'  The  proceesei  used  In  tbe  United 
Slates  and  the  West  Indies  are  both  olijccti(»nahle,  from 
p:niil(Uiii(^  not  only  heal  but  water,  which  la'it  promotes  tho 
r.i:if.iiiiy  uf  the  ui'i.  The  acrid  properly  am',  the  raneuiity 
are  owing  to  liitrereiit  causes,  the  former  being  uUi.uy»  in 
proportion  to  the  freshness  of  (he  oil,  the  latter  to  the  im- 
pmection  of  the  means  used  in  extraolui^  it,  or  to  itii  a^e. 
'I1ie  plan  adopted  in  France  i*  the  best;  it  is  as  follows:— 
The  fresh  seeds  are  bruised,  and  then  put  into  a  iN^d  pvots , 
fsorae  persons  improperly  heat  the  plates  of  the  press ).  The  ] 
v  il  exinev;  il  is  allowed  to  stand  some  time  to  permit  the 
itlLjuia«;n,  nuicilage,  and  other  mattwrs  to  Mih-iiio,  or  it  is 
filtered  tci  sep.irato  them  more  rapidly.  (Joum,'!  il''  Pftar- 
niucic,  torn,  v.,  pp.  -Mt",  5<)C  )  The  produce  U  equal  to  about 
a  thud  of  the  wed-?  e.nployed,  and  theoil  posMsssesall  its 
natural  qualities.  The  American  process  yields  onlv  26 
per  rent,  of  oil.  In  the  French  West  Indian  Islands,  a 
peeuHur  variety  of  RiciIlu^,  called  R.  ruder,  mure  active,  is 
ustil,  which  yields  an  oil  called  carufyat,  or  kartthat,  hut 
this  is.  \  ..j'.eii'  and  unplcasis-.t,  ami  iiiu>t  n.it  he  ei iiiruinuled 
willi  or  ^ubittituted  fur  the  5ue  uil  piocuieu  lu  Fiunec.  Both 
the  French  and  Italian  oils  are  niucli  weaker  than  oil  pro- 
cured from  tropical  countries.  Another  mode  uf  obtainini; 
the  oil  IS  to  macerate  the  bruisetl  seeds  in  cold  alcohol,  by 
which  six  ounces  of  oil  an)  procured  fttim  every  pound  of 
seeds.   iJnumalde  Fharmaeh,  viii..  473.)   The  expense  of 

this  proross  i>  the  oljjeetii^n  to  it^  u'l  iie  al  euip">')UK'Ut. 

Oil  ot'^'Doil  iju;ila_\  IN  a  lllie',vl^h  lluid,  uf  aVL-i>  pale  yellow 
colourtthe  Le>t  11 1«  aliuo-.!  lituiiidi.  with  a  slightly  ii«u--<'i:.u', 
odour,  and  an  oily  tui>te,  roihi  at  first,  but  causing  a  feeling 
in  tbe  back  of  the  throat  which  is  more  or  Ivsti  inten-^e  in 
propurttott  to  tbe  freshness  of  tb«  specimen.  QUI  or  badly 
prepared  oil  is  ra»eid  and  dlngreeaUe.  The  specific  gravity 
IS.  ai  65°  Fahr..  0-960.  according  to  SauBSttNr,  out  accordibg 
to  Gei<(er  it  is  only  0  054. 

li  eaii  l<e  -utjilifled  only  by  a  ^i  iy  l  iw  ti  niperatuie.  It  i.s 
di!>tin:rui»hed  ainontr  Oxed  oils  by  it»  cuuipleie  or  nearly 
complete  solubility  in  pure  sulphuric  sbthcr  and  in  alcohol, 
thereby  appioachiug  the  essential  uiU  in  its  habitudes,  and 
{Is  easy  cuinbiuaiion  with  alkaline  leys,  and  oonsequeotly  its 
r8ti^eBiK»uifieatioo»two  pti^piNties  of  much  importanoe.  tbe 
one  fumishiniT  a  convenient  test  of  its  purity,  the  other  laoi> 
litatini;  a<!inini^lra1ioii  in  a  form  lo»s  repuUivo  than  its 
ordinary  slate.  lt>  \e[)  mo  legate  price  (in  the  yearendini? 
Sih  of  Jaiiu.iiy,  1^41.  1 1  ran t^ei I,  according  toqiialiis  ,  limn 
4d.  to  iuti.  per  lb.)  renders  ii  scarcely  worth  adulterating, 
but  its  piiruy  may  be  tested  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal 

Iuantity  uf  absuluio  alcohol,  in  which  it  should  be  entirely 
issulved;  the  adulterating  oi).  if  there  be  any«  will  r 
itndissolved.  Its  uUimale  com  po»itioit  seems  to  be— 
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only  analysis  of  the  seeds  is  that  of  Geiger  (Hand- 


loo-ou 

For  further  details  respecting  the  i  liemistry  of  castor-oi^ 
see  Perefra's  jWii/.  Med.,  li.,  p.  770. 

Castiir-oil  is  a  mdd  aperient  or  laxative  when  pun,  ope- 
rating without  griping  or  other  ineonvenienee,  and  com* 
monly  very  soon  after  its  administration.  It  is  tho  most 
proper  laxative  for  infaiUs.,  and  in  many  inHaminatory  states 
of  the  ah<ljiueii  or  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  ice.  h  i-  aLtn 
one  ol  the  bt:si  purgatives  in  rheumatism,  especially  in  lum* 
bago,  and  one  of  the  bestmeaiMof  relieving  habitual  con- 
stipation, as.  unlike  other  pnigatives,  tbe  dme  may  be  sue* 
cessively  reduced  without  tts  |Mwer  being  impaired.  It  b 
also  a  most  eligible  medicine  in  piles  or  other  affections  of 
the  rectum.  .Alone  or  with  turpentine  it  is  a  very  elFicacious. 
nii--ati-.  ore\i)elliii^  wi)ira>.  The  ebief  ul)>iaclc  to  it^  exten- 
M',e  ii>e  !■>  the  re]iuUMe  taste  wbifli  ii  ofieii  pos^fises.  Many 
expedients  ha\e  heen  adopted  to  reiiuive  oi  lessen  llii-;;  but 
no  arlitice  can  make  bad  or  old  oil  good  or  palatable.  Ranctc 
oil  may  be  purified  bv  calcined  magnesia;  but  the  careful 
exclusion  of  tbe  air.  which  prevents  tbe  rancidity  occurring, 
is  preferable  to  any  pTacess  for  removing  it  when  it  has 
afltcied  the  oil.  Mixinu  the  oil,  immediately  h  T<iie  swal- 
lowing it,  with  niilk.  coffee,  or  broth,  is  soiiienuics  a  sue- 
ee— tul  meaiiN  of  escaping  the  uiiii',easantiie>s.  Rruiidy  ana 
g\u  are  impcoper  in  many  coses,  owinti;  to  titeir  heaiiug  pr«>- 
perties.  Syrup  of  orange  and  lemon  are  beneficial  adjuncts, 
especially  if  a  portion  of  the  orange-peel  be  masticated  im- 
mediately ailar  swallowiiig  the  mixture.  An  emulsion  with 
yolk  of  e|{g  is  sometimes  aooeptablc.  if  made  imtuediatdy 
before  it  is  administered.  By  far  the  best  plan  however  is 
to  take  afh  uitage  of  the  tcnneiiey  to  eouilnne  with  alkalis, 
and  so  form  a  soapv  emulsion,  winch  <ljt»  uiit  de-troy  the 
purgative  power,  while  it  completely  alters  tho  appearance, 
and  prevents  au^-  one  recogiiisin;.;'  the  oily  object  of  his 
.ivcrsion.  To  eflect  this  however  requires  caro  and  skill, 
especially  as  a  variable  quantity  of  alkaline  ley  is  needed, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  oil.  very  old  oil  requiring  more 
ley  than  fre>,Ii  uiL  In  ^jeneiul  fiotii  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
of  puie  hquor  p  Ji.i~Mc  will  sapoiafy  half  an  ouuce  of  oil,  i*> 
v\  hieli  iiJie  oiiiiee  of  <Ii-iilleii  water,  and  one  drachm  of  spirit 
ol"  piiiieiiio  or  of  uuunej;  are  to  be  added. 

1.  Quantity  of  casiur-oil  on  which  duty  was  paid  for  boma 
Goqaumption  in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  showing  the  average 
annual  consamptioa  in  each  of  tbe  following  periods  of  five 
years  each,  with  the  net  revenue  annually  received  in  each 
period' — 

ATtfaet  Amnst 

rMads«f  Five  Ymus.   Hmm  Qiwairtimi         Kit  RcTsees. 
1820-4  170.020  lbs.  £10,S5« 

Ii<26-9  7^678 
1830-4  409.541  2,Alk 

18.35-9  708,005  038 

X.  Rate.s  of  duly  :— 

Kart  I  n<lia  Com. 
Drirub  roiM-iikunc.    |xiny-t  Tciriturin      F.rT»srn  tVimtri*, 

1S20-4       i    3  per  lb.       I    3  pel  ib.       I    3  per  lU. 
1^2i  0    6,,  0    9..  10.. 

162SJ  8   3    ..  0   3    .,  1    0  .. 

]&.t3        3  Opercwt.    S  OpercwL    10  .. 
lB36(Al^.>l    3    ..  13..  1  Opercwt 

The  distinction  formerly  made  in  tbe  rate  of  duty  hulween 
caitor-ml  Irom  Hnti-h  |jo>m  .-.m.'us  and  foreign  countries  »a* 

Suite  unuceessai y,  as  iiiue-ieuihs  of  the  quantity  on  winch 
uty  is  paiil  conies  from  countries  within  tlw  limits  of  tike 
Kast  India  Company's  territories,  and  nearly  tbe  whole  ol 
the  remaining  tenth  is  from  the  British  West  Indies.  About 
a-ic- fourth  uf  tho  quantity  imported  is  re-exported.  In 
lb37-8-9  the  importations  averaged  annually  905.726  Ib^i.. 
and  the  home  consumption  CbG,765  lbs. 

Castor-oil  is  cxtensivciy  used  in  the  East,  Frtrce,  llalv, 
and  elsewlwre,  for  buratiig. 
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RICKETS,  or  Racbiiis  (from  piv't.  tlie  spine),  i*  a  dl»- 
trasu  in  wLicli  the  b>iiU's  lieiuj^  ul'  liuiiaUiral  sofliu'SS, 
some  ni°  th«m  bend  under  the  wciglit  of  tlie  su[»&nticuni- 
bent  parts  uf  ihc  body.  Bones  aflfccted  with  rickets  pre* 
■ent  such  a  softness  of  texture  that  they  may  be  cut  with 
•  knife;  their  trallt  are  mnar^ably  thin,  and  their  inte- 
rior, instead  of  being  filled  with  marrow  deposited  in  their 
bony  cells,  is  occupied  by  a  semi-fluid  jclly-likc  substance 
of  a  reddish  colour,  wIm  Ii  filU  a  number  of  rounded  cavi- 
ties of  im-tfulai  size.  The  auantity  of  earthy  matter  in 
such  liniK  >  IS  nduoed  to  cun»iacrably  less  than  its  natural 
proportion,  and  they  lose  much  of  their  oonual  wei(;ht. 
All  the  bones  may  bo  thus  affecte'l,  but  it  is  only  those 
vhichhave  to  bear  the  weight  uf  the  body  that  give  evi- 
denoe  of  it  by  bending;  trie  arms,  for  example,  never 
fhan;:e  their  fum,  Init  tne  th'^;!is  av.rl  U't;=i  bcrdino  iirchod 
forwards Viyii'.iT  liiv  \vf;;.;Ui  of  llie  tiuiik  ;  the  spuiu  a^sumei 
&  \iii:o'y  ul'  curves  from  iIil'  pn-s-uu!  of  the  head;  the 
breast-botio  tifci  mes  promment,  and  the  ribs  flattened;  the 
huunch-hoiiL's  prow  outwards  and  tiie  pelvis  is  sometimes 
aeriuiisly  deformed  by  an  approximation  of  its  anterior  and 
posterior  boundaries. 

RiclMtB,  as  far  as  the  softness  of  the  bones  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  re^rardcd  as  a  dangerous  diaeakc ;  fur  this  condi- 
tion is  iioiu  i:i!ly  n  c-overod  fnuii,  though  not  willicut  de- 
formity (.if  ilic  trunk  nhd  1o«%li-  liinbs.  But  the:  disease  of 
tlic  hones  Is  ('oninionly  only  a  |i:u  l  of  a  i;i_':iL'i  al  state  of  dis- 
ease atlecling  many  oihor  organs  of  the  body.  The  rou.sclcs 
are  always  pule  and  weak,  and  there  are  all  the  signs  of 
general  debility;  and  besides  these,  the  brain  and  the  organs 
eotitftined  io  Uie  chest  and  ahdooMn  are  peeuliarly  apt  to 
suffer,  and  beoone  the  scat  of  fatal  diseases,  such  as  hydro- 
eephftlu*.  phthisis,  obstruction  of  the  me>.enienc  glands,  &c. 

In  all  ltK:-e  respi  -'.s  tlicri.-  i»  much  resemblan'ce  between 
nckel^  and  scrofula;  each  may  be  rtjgardeil  rather  as  a 
(teneral  diseaMi  than  as  a  disorder  of  any  particular  orfjan 
or  system  of  organs.  The  similarity  extends  (o  ili«  remedies 
beneficial  to  each,  which  consist  mainly  of  alleh  means  as 
will  best  amend  the  original  weakness  of  the  con.<titution, 
mehiding  a  good  and  carefully  regulated  diet,  pure  air, 
warm  <  I  liliiti^-.  I  athin^,  and  us  much  of  active  cxcrciso  as 
can  be  buriio  sMtlioul  fatiirue.  To  these  it  is  not  essential 
in  all  cases  that  mclii-ini  s  should  be  addud;  where  any  are 
necessarv',  they  are  usually  rudd  aperients  and  tonics,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  latter  class  which  contain  inm. 

When  rickets  affects  only  or  chiefly  the  bonoi,  an  atten- 
tion to  the  means  just  mentioned  will,  with  advancing  ag«. 
usually  lead  to  a  termination  of  the  diseasiC.  Tlie  bones 
will  (jradually  become  hard  by  tlie  addition  of  their  natural 
(jiiaiitiiy  of  earthy  maUi  .-.  Ih  y  retain  indeed  the  curves 
uiu  h  tlu  y  acquired  in  tlicir  condition  of  softness,  but  the 
wa  il  of  strciiL'th  which  miKlit  result  from  this  change  of 
form  is  (Mil.  pen  sated  by  the  remarkable  thickness  and 
Strent^ili  which  they  acquire  m  the  concavities  of  the  curves, 
npon  which  the  chief  stresa  from  the  weight  of  the  body 
fiitlt. 

YoiniR  persons  arc  exclusively  subject  to  rickets.  It 
fvecurs  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and  from  that 
turn-  to  i)ubi  ity.  and  as  the  curvatures  begin  to  form  an 
soon  as  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  the  limbs 
by  assuming  the  erect  posture,  it  is  commonly  proposed  to 
support  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  limbs  by  iront^ 
Sudi  measures  howerer  are,  in  a  large  majority  of  eases, 
fhll  of  mischief;  if  they  can  over  accomplish  their  inten- 
tion of  supporting  the  head  and  trunk,  it  can  only  be  by 
prevc-iituif,'  (.tuiiely  llni  active  use  of  the  liiiihs  which  i.s 
e-i*f>lilul  to  llic  Jiluiinmeiit  iif  the  proper  liaidtiiss  of  the 
hones.  It  is  consianilv  ohstrved  tliat  tlic  »trenj;lli  and 
density  of  bones  are  in  direct  proportion  to  llie  hah:iual  ex- 
ertion of  the  mu!<cles  attached  to  them  ;  and  us  ihu  latter 
are  made  inactive  by  irons,  the  application  of  any  sucii 
modes  of  restraint  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  those  aflected 
with  riekeis. 

When  children  first  becjin  to  walk,  their  legs  not  nnfre- 
qucntly  become  a  little  hi  nt.  This  is  especially  tiic  case 
with  those  that  are  large  and  have  heavy  bodies  to  bear; 
but  it  i.H  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  6ign  rickets,  and  when 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  beccimc  stronger,  and  the  bones  in 
their  natural  procesn  of  development  grow  harder,  the 
eurvtiorea  will  gradually  disappear,  lue  distinction  be- 
tween this  kind  of  bending  of  the  leir»  and  that  dependent 
on  rickets  may  be  mnde  by  the  c  ndiiioii  of  the  r;eneral 
health  in  each ;  in  the  former  it  is  unaffected  or  mav  even 


t  bo  more  than  usually  good,  in  the  latter  il  is  always  wes)i 
and  disordered. 
RICKM .\NSWORTH.  [H tRTFoausHiBE.] 
RICOCHET,  a  word  expressing  the  ad  of  rebc'.r.ding,  is 
applied  to  that  mode  of  tiring;  ordnance  in  which  (the  axil 
of  the  piece  being  parallel,  or  inclined  at  a  small  angle  to 
the  bonMB)  the  abator  stiell,  having  described  a  curve  in  the 
air.  descends  to  the  ground,  and,  afier  striking  or  graaing  it, 
ri!>os  upwards;  when,  byihc  force  ul'  thi!  inipuUion.  and  the 
power  of  gravity,  a  describes  a  sceuud  cur\e  of  small  tdcva- 
lion :  the  shot,  then  descending  as  befot).',  a;.;aiii  grazes  llie 

f round,  from  whence  it  experiences  a  second  reflection, 
his  effect  frequently  takes  plaea  leveral  tinea  hafbio  the 
force  of  impulse  is  destroyed. 

Rieoehet  6ring  u  most  generally  cmplayed  in  the  altaeh 
of  fortresses  in  order  to  enfilade  or  ruke  the  faces  of  works, 
wliosiC  fire  might  be  directed  upon  the  ground  on  uhich  the 
approaches  are  to  he  made:  iiu  ihat  piir|i0M;a  balieiy  ot  the 
beHiegcrs  is  placed  with  us  frunl  perpendicular  to  the  pro- 
longed direction  of  each  rampart  or  parapet,  and  three  or 
Wore  ^uns  nre  \ai<]  either  horizontally  or  with  slight  ele- 
vations or  tk-iircssiuus  according  to  the  position  of  the  bat- 
tery, so  that  tlieirahotnwynMa  a  little  above  the  crest  of 
tiie  parapet  which  coveTS  the  line  to  be  enfttoded.  The 
same  mode  of  firing  is  abo  occasionally  employed  by  the 
besieged  n^ainst  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  In  either  cujO 
the  inienii'  ii  is  to  dismount  the  aitiikry  hy  causing  the 
shot  or  siiekis  to  strike  it  obliquely  beiiind  the  para|>ut  or 
epaulemcnt.  or  to  destroy  the  iraverses  which  cover  it.  It 
inaiso  used  |o  compel  the  troops  to  abandon  the  parapets, 
or  to  destroy  the  palisades  of  the  covered-way  or  ditches, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  entrance  into  a  work  vhen  an  aiaattU 
is  to  be  made  hy  main  force. 

The  practice  of  finnj;  a  ricijchet  was  first  tried  by  Vauban 
at  the  &ieKC«  of  i*hilipsburg  and  Mannheim,  in  the  war  of 
IG8H  ;  and  in  a  letter  which  that  eni^ineer  wrote  to  Louvuis, 
he  states  IbMt  at  the  former  place  it  had  succeeded  so  for 
as  to  dismount  ,>i.\  or  seven  pic<  es  uf  cannon,  and  oblige  the 
defenden  to  abandon  a  lonj^  branch  of  a  bomwork  and  a 
face  of  one  of  the  bastions  in  fWmt  of  the  ground  on  which 
tlie  cliief  attack  look  jdace.  The  success  uf  ric  oclie',  fiiiiij; 
appears  to  have  been  siill  ^;rcater  at  the  siege  of  Aih,  which 
was  conducted  by  \'aiihan  during  the  same  w  ar. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that.  »uon  after  the  in- 
\eniion  of  this  Method  of  firing,  the  chani;es  which  were 
made  in  the  trace  or  plan  of  furu&eations,  though  attended 
with  many  and  great  adtantages,  were  soch  as  to  render 
the  works  more  liable  than  those  of  former  times  to  the 
destructive  action  of  the  ricochet.  The  great  sal ioncy  then 
given  to  the  ravelins,  and  ihc  conseiiuent  nciUeness  of  tl.e 
sulient  an<;les,  allow  ihks  ])roloiiKai<uits  of  the  lavm  lo  be 
easily  observed  by  the  be8ie<;crs  w  lule  at  a  distance  from  the 
work!;  and  thus  the  i?uns  in  ihc  ricocbetting  batteries  are 
enab^  to  enfilade  the  faces  in  their  whole  length  with 
peal  aeottiMiy.  Ilie  ihoes  of  the  bastiona  were  also  length- 
ened ahoat  the  aane  time;  and  in  lbrti6cations  eon* 
structe<l  on  the  inferior  polygons,  or  those  of  few  s  iUs, 
tlicre  IS  a  like  facility  of  dismountin;^  the  artillery  on  itiose 
faces.  'J'lie  latter  evil  cea-es  to  exist  when  the  "oiks  aie 
formed  on  the  superior  polygons,  because  the  prolongationit 
of  the  bees  of  thebosfions  may  then  fall  upon  ihe  interme- 
diate ravelins,  and  thus  be  invisible  to  the  eoem^;  but,  fiM 
the  damage  to  whieb  the  long  faces  of  the  ravelins  are  alt-' 
posed,  no  other  remerly  can  bo  found  than  in  the  construo* 
lion  of  traverses  or  hlind'jgos  on  the  tcrrepleins,  or  in  co- 
vering the  general  diieclion  of  the  l  ie  s  by  an  advanced 
portion  of  the  latter,  about  twenty  yard&  lung,  on  each  tide 
of  the  salient  angle. 

The  French  engineers  divide  ricochet  firing  into  two 
kinds,  of  which  one  is  designated  ricochet  mnu.  and  the 
other  rieoeAe<  fendiw  (short  and  long  ricochet);  the  former 
comprehending  all  elevations  of  the  piece,  firom  tbe  great- 
est whicli  iho  clfiirge  and  the  gun-cai  i  ia:;e  will  ixitnit,  i.i 
that  which  Is  but  liHloub*)Ve  the  horizon  ;  and  ilie  latter  ttriu 
hein^  applied  load  other  cases,  down  to  that  m  whicii,  from 
the  height  of  the  battery,  the  gun  is  depressed  beiow  the 
horizontal  plane.  When  tlie  crest  of  the  parapet  which 
covers  the  rampart  or  the  ground  lo  be  ncochetted  is  above 
tfaelevelof  the  battery,  the  coincidence  of  that  crest  with  the 
vertex  of  the  trajoctorjr  ibrns  the  inferior  limit  to  the  elev»i 
tion  of  the  piece  :  fbr  if  ihe  shot  were  to  pa»s  closely  over 
that  cre<>l  w  ill;  i  1  i  elevation,  it  would  at  tliat  place  be 
in  the  ascendiiiK  branch  of  the  curve,  and  then  the  ground 
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oehind  the  covering  parapet  would  not,  to  a  considerable 
distinoe  from  thence,  be  struck.  In  protMrtion  as  the  eleva- 
tkm  of  tb«  piapB  it  toflNtMd  alwra  tM  aame  limit,  tiw  ver- 
tex of  the  trajectory  it  iMumr  to  iIm  Iwtteiy,  and  thus  the 

filiDt  is  in  the  dei<ceiidiiif  bisnehvlMn  it  paaNtwer  the 

eres:  of  the  work. 

When  the  parapet  over  which  the  sliol  U  to  pass 
little  elevation  ab<»vo  the  battery,  it  require*  cnnsulerable 
eblTges  to  allow  the  vertex  of  the  trnjectorv  to  roincidc  with 
tlio  crett ;  but  IIm  cbirges  diminith  rapidly  as  me  height  of 
the  parapet  inorMMt.  or  as  the  dislanee  of  the  buttery  from 
theme  diminishes:  the  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  the  kmd 
of  ricochet  first  mentioned  above,  for  the  anelenade  by  the 
descending  branch  with  <hc  horizontal  ground  being  greater, 
the  rebounds  of  the  shoi  are  more  numerous  within  a  (?iven 
extent  of  grotnid,  and  between  the  sm-cfssive  grazes  the 


though  the  traverses  were  much  iigured,  tioneoi  the  guiu 
protected  by  them  weredisahML 

Whoa  employed  againat  tioopt  in  the  Arid,  ricochet  firiitg 
is  fnind  to  be  of  caaential  aervioe ;  Ibr  the  shot  making  on 

the  gmitii(!  eiu'lit  <>r  ten  j,'raz(>s,  it  oannot  fiiil  at  some  of 
these  to  take  i-tTict.  In  17 j7,  the  Kmj;  of  Prussia  had 
several  six-inch  mortars  iiii>uiitt<l  on  travelling  carriages: 
aud  from  these  he  c«U3e<i  shells  to  be  thrown  ricochet,  in 
an  oblique  direotioD,  a^inst  the  anamy*a  liDfl^  vbioh  it  im- 
mcdiaielv  put  in  p«at  diaorder. 

Ricochet  firing,  when  lint  employed  in  aiegei,  flom  the 
defenders  not  bemg  prepared  with  means  to  diminish  its 
destructive  effects,  produced  immediately  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  its  power  ;  ami  the  itpmi-jn  of  its  suiicrioniy  to  the 
direct  mode  of  finoghas  continued  to  prevail  from  the  lime 
of  Vauban  to  the  present  day.  though  the  smicc  of  artil- 


eurves  are  higher  and  shorter.   In  this  rase,  and  when  the  |  lory  is  now  so  precise,  that  when  the  guns  in  an  enemy's 


detvending  branch  passes  through  the  creat,  the  shot  falls 
alraeet  imnediately  behind  the  parapet,  and  no  part  of  the 
ground  to  be  riooohetted  ti  free  fh>m  it*  tustwn ;  thi*  is  not 
always  certaiOt  when  by  great  charges  and  low  elevations 
the  ^poond  kind  of  ricochet  is  used,  since  it  may  happen 
that  the  shot  will  pass  above  the  objecU  wh;ih  it  should 
Strike  wtthin  the  hmits  of  the  ground.   In  the  modern 
•ystero  of  fortification  the  greatest  length  of  the  faces  of 
wwtU  which  are  liabto  to  the  ricochet  it  about  loo  yardt;  j 
thereibre  when  there  are  no  traveraai  on  the  terreplefn,  and  j 
it  is  merely  required  to  strike  an  object  somewhere  between 
the  crest  of  the  covering  parapet  (supposed  to  be  about  8  ( 
feet  high)  and  the  further  extremity  of  any  such  face,  the 
descending  branch  of  the  trajflciory  will  make  with  the  no 


work  can  bo  seen,  they  can  be  as  readily  dismounted  by  tlM 
latter  mode  at  by  the  ricochet.  It  onght  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  before  the  latter  can  be  ntefully  employed,  the 
parapets,  traverses,  or  blindages  which  cover  the  arttllcry  of 
a  fortii  ss  must  be  ruined  by  other  means;  and  u  may  rea- 
sioiiably  be  concluded  that  the  rapid  reduction,  or  tlie  ir.ost 
protracted  defence  of  a  place,  will  always  be  owtnK  to  a  ju- 
dicious combination  of  toe  diftMntmoaet  in  which,  acconi- 
ing  to  the  circumBtanoei,  anilkry  can  be  uaed  daring  the 
sicpo.  [SiBOi.l 

TUDEAU  CANAI,.  rCAVADA.] 
Hi  DING.  [YoRKsH)UK.] 

RIDING P:R,  .IUHN  ELIAS.  was  born  in  1695,  at  Ula 
in  Suabia,  and  was  iiislructed  in  drawing  by  his  father, 


riion  an  angle  of  about  one  decree,  and  the  charge  and  ele-  I  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
vation  of  the  ganahould  be  determined  so  that  this  condi-   ------  - 

ticn  may  be  Itilflled.  F^om  shot  so  fired  a  traverse  near 
the  covering  itarapet  would  entirely  protect  the  ground, 
since  the  projectile  would  lodge  in  it,  and  do  no  barm  to  the 
defenders;  and  in  order  that  the  fire  of  sli  t  m  v  In  execu- 
tion, whether  made  in  that  manner  or  with  stn  iiu  reaserl 
elevation  of  the  piece  so  as  to  pniduce  rocochets,  it  i(*  iieces- 
aary  previously  to  destroy  tiic  traverse  by  shells  fired  at* 
above  described.  For  such  a  purpose  General  Millar's 
•-inch  howitiera  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  moat  ter- 
vteeable ;  and  if  the  large  thot  tobaequently  flrad  a  rieoehet 
to  dismount  the  artillery  should  not  succeed  in  clearing  an 
enemy's  wurk  of  the  irooji!,  who  defend  llie  parapet,  sphe- 
rical case  shot  fired  from  2-l-i>ounder  guns  might  be 
advantageously  employed.  One  gun  iu  a  itcochet  battery 
afaeold  be  exactly  m  the  prolongation  of  the  crest  of  (be 
parapet  on  the  face  to  be  enBtaded«  in  order  that  itt  ebot 
may  Kf***  ^i^^  l^ig  rieoebet,  the  interior  alope  of  tueh 
parapet. 

Experiments  in  ricochet  firing  were  carried  on  at  Wool- 
wich, in  the  months  of  June  and  October,  1821,  when  a 


by  Christopher  Rasch.  Hit  geniut  led  him  to  animal 
painting.  *  He  was.'  layt  Fuseii.  *  one  of  tbe  greateat  de- 
signers of  animals  of  every  denomination  whom  the  annals 
of  painting  can  produce.  If  he  has  been  excelled  by  Ru- 
getulas  in  hordes,  and  by  Rubens  jH-'riiaps  m  the  ideal 
dignity  of  the  Itoii,  fur  surpus^ed  ihvtu  and  th«  rest  of 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  the  wide  extent  of 
his  powers  over  erery  tpeeies  of  brute  creation.'  Bcyan 
thinks  this  encomium  exeggeiated  *  by  the  pardonaUe 
rartiality  of  hit  countryman  and  biographer  M.  Fuseii  *  (but 
Fuseii  was  a  Swiss,  not  a  German).  His  biottraphcr  in  the 
'Conversations  Lexicon'  says,  'No  painter  ever  represented 
with  such  truth  the  characters  of  wild  animals.  Hi»  de- 
I'.neations  uf  ihcm  are,  as  it  were,  their  natural  history. 
Tiiey  take  the  »pectator  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
amidst  lions,  tigers,  and  Other  wild  beatts,  whose  figure^ 
dens,  and  mode  of  life  are  npratcnted  by  him  with  the  ae- 
eurscy  of  a  naturaliit.  Hit  landscapei  are  always  suited  to 
the  animals.  Ho  was  lois  happy  in  the  rcpreacniatiuu  of 
the  human  figure,  and  of  tame  animal/),  for  iii»<u,nri; 
horse-i.    His  ^lamiin^s  arc  rare,  for  lie  paiiiie<l  but  little. 


work  100  yards  long,  and  resembling  the  face  of  a  bastion  j  his  time  being  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  hw  numerous 


or  ravelin,  was  enfiladed  in  that  manner  with  iron  and  brass  | 
ordnance  of  different  natures ;  tbe  coveriof  face  was  eight 
feet  high,  and  its  crest  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  axes 
of  the  guiu  iu  tbo  battery.  The  results  were,  that  with  a 
range  equal  to  400  yards,  and  a  charge  of  powder  equal 
to  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  shot,  about  two-thinis  <if  iho 
nnmher  of  rounds  to<ik  effect;  at  nun  yar<Is,  « ith  char<;Ls. 
varying  from  ^  to  of  the  weight,  from  one-thud  to  one- 
half  took  effect ;  and  at  800  yards,  with  charges  from  ^  to  ^ 
between  one-third  and  two-thirds  took  effect.  It  was  con- 
cluded therefore  that  ricochet  baUeriea  ought.  If  ponible,  to 
be  at  a  diatance  Tar)'ing  fVom  400  to  COO  yaidt  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  Ikie  of  rampart  to  be  enfiladed  ;  fir  be- 
yond the  latter  diitancc  the  effect  of  the  fire  is  unci-riam. 
The  long  ricochet,  with  .high  charges  and  small  elevations 
or  depressions  of  the  guns,  may  huwuvcr  be  advantageously 
employed  in  firing  from  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress  on  the 
ground  in  front,  or  tgatiut  extensive  lines  of  worlu  when 
the  battery  it  at  a  much  greater  dittance. 

It  appeara  from  the  experimenn  ebove-mentioned  that 
tbe  beat  elevations  of  ordnance  (br  enfilading  a  work  a-rico- 
chet  with  shot  or  shells  is  that  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
piece  is  duected  at  an  an^le  varying  fiuiti  f>  to  9  di>greijs 
above  a  line  rlrawri  from  tin;  chamber  of  the  t;un  or  iiowiizer 
to  the  crest  of  tbe  parapet  over  winch  the  projectile  is  to 
peat.  It  IS  stated  that  of  1 70  shells  tilled  with  powder  which 
were  fired,  *A8  took  effect,  but  only  33  bunt  in  the  work. 
Before  the  tmvenaa  waie  conatniated  aevetal  guna  on  the 
verii  were  iiraek  and 


drawings,  vvluch  are  executed 
tatie.    The  laimtt  and  most 


With  great  accuracy  and 
choice  collection  of  them 
(about  1400)areln  the  poisesttenof  Mr.Weigel  at  Leipzig. 

His  copperplates  or  ctcliin£rs  are  very  numerous,  of  which 
the  following  are  considered  as  the  be^t: — eight  plates  of 
wild  animals  ;  forty  idalcs  of  observations  of  wild  animal^, 
fables  of  animals,  sixteen  piates ;  hunting  of  animals  of  the 
chase  by  dogs,  twenty-eight  platet;  Paradise,  in  twelve 
plates.  The  ooppers  are  in  the  aotiettton  of  Schhuiin, 
repository  of  arte  at  Augsburfl^  Ola  impretaiona  are  aearae^ 
and  pretty  high  in  price.'  Ridingcr  was  chosen,  1757,  di- 
rector of  tile  Academy  of  Painting  nt  Augsburg,  where  be 
d;ed  in  \  7C,7.  His  sons  Martin  Eiias  and  John  Jacob  fol* 
lowed  their  father's  profession.  The  first,  and  Kidinger's 
son  indaw  John  Gottfried  Seutcr,  had  scune  share  in  tbe 
cxccnttnn  of  his  copper-plates.  The  latter  engraved  in 
mezzolinta. 

RIDLEY.  NICHOLAS,  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  near  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  educated  first  at  Newcastle,  and  afierward* 
at  Pembroke  G)ll'."_:e,  (iumbndge.  He  received  further  in- 
struction in  Fr  ti  r  .  md  having  gained  some  reputation  for 
learning,  returned  to  Cambridge,  took  orders,  and  bcnme 
master  of  his  college.  His  knowledge  and  power  of  pwach 
ing  having  attracted  the  attention  ivCianmer.  he  was  pre- 
sented with  clerical  prelbrment,  became  one  of  the  kinjc't 
chaplains,  and  in  1647  was  nominated  bishup  i  r  H  v  !  i  sit.-. 
Hit  denunciatlona  fkom  the  pulpit  of  the  use  uf  imace*  aud 
of  bolf  wnter  aeon  ahowed  him  the  itinnnoua  auppoBlMaf 
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Pi'OtestuiU  doclriiies,  and  his  nbiliiios  caused  him  to  be 
asiociatt^  witU  thu  principal  refurmers  both  in  their  chief 
undci takings  and  discuuions.  He  frequently  disputed  on 
UansuintaQtiation  and  other  doctrioea :  and  he  sat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Um  aommission  appointed  to  examine  into  charges 
bmigltt  agsioat  Booaer,  bishop  of  London.  The  commi!3- 
•ion  aeprived  Bonner  of  hi*  dignities;  and,  after  some  time 
had  elapsed,  Ridley  \V3S  appointed  his  successor  in  the  see 
of  London.  Soon  after  his  appuiatiDeut  he  commenced  a 
visit jiron  of  his  diucoso,  actively  endeavouring  to  diffuse 
Protestant  doctriaes,  for  the  better  underataoding  of  which 
ha  oanited  Ci«aiB«r  in  framing  fogrty-ime  •rtkles,  which 
wen  KutN«|iiMttlr  fcoaiulgstad.  Ha  «aa  namiiutted  bi&hoD 
of  DurhaiB,  bat  nis  apjwiatiiiant  was  n«««r  completed. 
Three  instances  are  meniioned.  in  which  he  attempte<l  great 
ends  by  tlie  force  and  power  of  his  preaching :  he  aimed  at 
the  conversion  of  the  Princess  Mary,  went  to  her  residence 
at  Hunsdon,  and  roquMfed  permission  to  iireach  before  her 
This  pertnisssion  she  pt;rcinptnnly  refused,  uiul  so  offfiidcd 
Ridley,  who  afterwards  showed  considerable  generosity 
and  a  ready  smvse  uf  furyivuncss,  by  interceding  with  Edward 
VL  OD  Mary'a  b«b»lf,  that  »he  aboald  bo  allovad  the  free 
enerebe  of  ber  roligion.  SoeonAly,  be  endoavonrad  through 
his  ]ire.iching  to  direct  the  young  king's  mind  to  works  of 
cliuiiiy,  desfiibiug  three  sorts  of  ]HX)r — such  as  were  so  by 
infirmity,  by  accident,  or  by  idleness.  Edward,  deeply  im- 
presaed  liy  this  sermon,  or<ierod  Grey  Fnars"  church,  with 
ita  favenuci,  to  be  a  house  for  orphans ;  St.  Bartholomew's, 
near  SmitbfieUl.  to  be  an  boipital ;  and  gave  bis  own  house 
of  Bridawdl  to  be  &  pbwa  of  conaetioB  and  work  tot  sueh 
as  were  wilfully  idle.  (Buroet.)  Thirdly,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  supporters  of  Lady  Jan«  Gray,  whose  case  he  espoused, 
he  set  fortli  her  title  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  warning  the 
vrt'ople  of  the  damjers  they  would  be  in,  and  the  rum  that 
would  befal  the  'Protestant  emm^  it  Ifae  PrilWaN  Mary 
»houl<l  come  to  the  throne. 

On  Mary's  accesision,  Ridley  iaiiMdiatily  impritoned. 
Her  doteaiAtion  of  bia  o|iiiuflaa  «aa  agpanatea  botn  by  ttae 
florvioea  be  bad  rendered  to  the  Pimteataitt  eaote  and  bit 
opposition  to  her  ^icce—  in.  S!io  rnmmitted  him  to  the 
Tower,  in  July,  155.i,  aitd  did  iioi  iuffer  him  to  bo  removed 
until  complaints  were  made  that  tlie  mo'^i  li  n  ii«d  Protest- 
ants were  rcstramed  from  attendmg  the  di>>cu&iions  main- 
tained  by  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  on  difftfent  dis- 
puted points.  In  April,  15i4,  a  convocation  was  appointed 
at  Ozmd,  at  wbicb  toe  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  waa  to 
be  diacusaed,  and  ainee  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were 
esteemed  the  moat  learned  men  of  their  persuasion,  the 
queen  granted  a  warrant  for  removing  them  from  the  Tower 
to  the  prisons  at  Oxford.  Bach  disputed  in  his  turn  amidst 
great  disorder,  shoutings,  tauntin^s,  and  reproaclies:  all  were 
considered  to  be  defeated,  and  all  were  adjud<,(ed  obstinate 
beretica.  Ridoy  never  again  left  Oxford.  }tc  was  recon- 
dtioted  to  ftmm,  and  after  laaiating  many  ellbita  to  tndnce 
"him  to  raesnt*  vaa  lad  vriA  Ladmer  %o  tbe  alake  on  tbe 
16th  of  October,  1S35.  The  place  of  his  execution  was  in 
front  of  Baliol  College.  Gunpowder  was  hung  to  his  neck, 
but  it  was  long  before  tlie  flames  penetralecl  the  mass  of 
fuel,  and  explosion  did  not  terminate  his  miserable  suffer- 
ings until  his  extremities  were  consumed;  lie  bore  his 


tortures  with  undaunted  courage.    Burnet  aays  that  for  his 

I  tbe  ablaat  man 

of  all  that  advaneed  tbe  RefiNrmatioa. 


pietv,  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  Im 


Vfoxti'nAeUand  Hfommmtltj  Bnraet;  Rapin;  Lingard; 

Hume ;  and  AVood'A  .itkeiM  CtoHttiflMM,  in  Wbick  nlM  of 

hi^  writing"!  is  K'ven.j 

RIKNZi      I'vPAi.  Statks.] 

RIES,  FERDINAND,  an  eminent  composer  of  the 
German  school,  was  born  at  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  in  1785. 
He  was  at  first  edoeated  under  hta  fisther,  afterward*  re- 
eeived  inatnietions  Jhoin  Bembatd  Romberg,  and  Anally  bad 

•  few  les&ons  in  composition  from  AlbrechtMoerger,  the  cele- 
brated theorist,  to  whom  be  was  recommended  by  Beethoven, 
the  groat  composer  candidly  confessinj*  that  he  possossp  ] 
nut  tbe  talent  for  teaching,  which  ho  considered  as  a  '  par- 
ticular gift.*  But  the  young  musician  was  ^studious  uud 
indoatriotts,  and  aoqairod  from  books  more  knowledge  than 
be  obtained  liron  oial  oommuniontkn.  Eia  first  profes- 


aional  nttnmpta  vam  made  at  Munidi;  hk  nan  nt  Viannai 
wbere  be  remained  till  1805,  when  he  waa  dimwn  as  a 

con»cri[)t  fir  t'n?  Fn  nrh  nriTty,  which  then  occupied  the 
capital  ut  Austria,  but,  liuvmg  early  lost  tbe  use  of  one  eye, 
be  was  declared  disqualified  Ibr  miUtaiy  fvnoa.  He  aflar* 
P.     No.  mi.  » 


wards  went  to  Pans,  aixl  compo.sed  much,  but  not  surcedj- 
fully.  The  Beethoven  school,  to  which  lie  belong'^d,  was 
then  bat  little  understood  out  of  Germany.  He  afterwards 
proceeded,  through  Hamburg,  CopenbagMU  and  Slook' 
holm,  to  St,  Petersburg,  wbere  fortune  began  to  smile  on 
hi^  efforts,  and  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Moscow,  but  tho 
French  army  again  deranged  all  his  plans,  and  he  finally 
determined  to  seek  the  KiigUsh  shores,  where  alone  ho 
could  hope  to  (juibue  his  peaceful  art  undisturbed.  He 
arrived  in  London  in  1813,  and  was  immediately  received 
by  the  liberal  violinist  Solomon,  who  procured  his  admr»- 
sion  into  the  Philharmonic  Soeie^t  Where  his  symphonies 
were  perfi>rmed  with  great  applanaa^  and  be  exhibited  bis 
talents  as  a  flrst'iate  pianoforte  player.  He  now  was  moet 
actively  engaged,  both  as  a  compotfr  und  leaclicr.  and  by 
Ins  unwearied  exertions  amassed  n  iiandsome  nidependenco. 
In  is  j  I  returned  to  Ins  native  cuuniry,  coiUinuiMf:  how- 
ever to  exercise  his  talcnLs  asacomfioser,  and,  besides  many 
works  for  the  pianoforte,  pnxluced  two  German  operas,  and 
an  oratorio,  David,  a  work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit, 
liut  hid  earlv  efforts  and  privations,  his  unintermitting  and 
exhanating  labours;  nndemuned  hia  eonatitutkm,  and  to 
these  he  may  he  eensldefed  to  have  lUtaii  n  victim.  He 

dio-l  nt  Frr.Tkfort  in  1S.7S, 

RIESKNGEBIRGE.  [Gkkmany.I 

RlF/ri.     [Sl'OLKTO,  PllOVINCK  OF.] 

RIE'TI.  tbe  atuienl  Beate,  once  one  of  tbe  principal 
towns  of  the  Sabini,  and  now  the  chief  town  of  a  province  of 
the  Papal  State,  which  htu  retained  the  name  of  Sabina  to 
our  own  times,  but  is  now  annexed  to  the  delegation  or  ad- 
ministralivedivision  of  Spol^to.  Rieti  stands  on  an  elevated 
plain  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  part  of 
the  western  highlands  of  the  Apenniiics,  a  lar^e  tract  u  Inch 
projects  out  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Ahni/io.  This  tiact 
begins  at  the  ridge  east  of  Anirodoco,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  table  land  of  Aquila,  2oU0  feet  abm-e  the 
sea,  the  waters  of  which  run  by  the  Pcscara  to  the  Adi  laiic, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Velino,  or  of  Rieti,  tbe  waters  of  which 
run  into  the  Tiber.  Thit  monnfain-reglon.  which  belongs 
partly  1 1  ibi^  Papal  and  parlly  to  the  Ncaro'-tmi  territories, 
was  the  country  of  the  antient  Sabini.  Its  lenutli  isabout  70 
miles  from  north  to  south,  from  t  he  sources  of  the  Nera  at  ilie 
foot  of  Mount  Tetricus  above  Norcia.  to  the  sources  of  the 
Anio  above  Subiaco.  Its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  defllc  east 
of  Antrodoco.on  the  road  from  Aquila  to  Rieti,  to  the  fall  of 
the  Velino  nearTemi,  ia  about  thirty  miles  on  the  map.  The 
Nera  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  this  maasof  hjgfalandi* 
and  drains  the  northern  part  of  them  by  means  of  toe  river 
Corno,  which  rises  near  Leonessa.  and  flowing  norths nrds 
through  a  narrow  glen  near  Norcia.  joins  the  Upper  Ntra 
near  Osrreto.  Tho  Velino  and  its  affluents  dram  tne  ccnii  al 
and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  highland  region.  The 
Anio  drains  the  southern  part  us  fm  as  the  ndgc  which 
divides  its  waters  from  thoae  which  flow  eastwaid  by  the 
Saeoo  into  the  Liris.  Hie  Anio  Iklls  by  a  cascade  at  Tivoli 
into  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagna,  and  thence  flows  into 
the  Tiber.  The  two  waterfalls  of  tbe  Velino  and  Anio  arc  the 
onlv  ouileis  by  which  the  waters  of  the  highlanda of  Sabinn 
find  their  way  westward  to  the  Tiber. 

A  Jiuccessiun  of  mouniam-ridgcs  form  the  western  boun- 
d»ry  of  the  highlands  of  Sabina  on  the  side  of  the  Tiber, 
cxteuduig  flpom  the  Anio  at  TivoU  to  the  Ncia  above  Terni. 
Tbe  aovthem  part  of  this  range  near  the  Anio  is  known  by 
the  antient  name  of  Lncietihs.  now  Monte  Cennaro;  and 
the  northern  part,  which  extends  to  \hc  Ncia,  hy  tin-  luuoe 
of  Mount  L'antenus,  which  is  seen  from  the  v.illcy  ol'  the 
Tiber  to^eriin:;  to  (he  eastward  abi)\e  tlur  towns  of  M,igli:iiiii, 
Calvi,  Qtricolu  and  NamL  The  eastern  boundary  ut  the 
region  of  the  Sabini  is  formed  by  tlie  lofty  ridge  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennines,  consisting  of  the  groups  of  Monte  Sibilla, 
7200  fiwt ;  Mount  TerminiUo,  nori h-cast  of  Rieti,  70QO  bet  j 
and  Mount  VeUno,  8180  feeL  Between  these  two  ridge* 
lies  the  basin  of  the  Velino,  the  lower  part  of  whieh  ftrnns 
;li  ■  i  lain  of  Rieti.  The  Velino  has  its  .mhkcc  in  the  c-cntrul 
Apennines,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  .A.ntrod(>cn,  nt  the 
foot  of  Mount  Cenatra,  not  far  from  the  sources  ut  tho 
Tronto,  which  fluwi>  on  the  opposite  or  easiern  slopo  to  the 
Adriatic.  [AncOLi.]  The  Velino  first  flows  southward 
through  nnatrowand  deep  glen  until  it  reaches  Antrodoco» 
where  it  tnms  to  tbe  west,  passing  by  Civita  Dueale  and 
Rieti.  Before  it  renehes  the  latter  town,  it  receives  the 
Saito  or  Imele  from  the  south.  The  Salto  rises  near  Tag- 
liaeotMb  not  tu  ftom  the  lake  Fueino^  and  (lows  north->waat 
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tbrou[;h  a  aaeludftd  but  intemting  v^illcy  calied  CiciUano. 
belonging  to  ihe  Ne«pditen  lerritory.  Tlu.  valley  lias  buen 
explored  of  lale  years  by  Dodwell  and  bjf  Kep|H;l  Craven, 
for  ihe  puriHJsc  of  cxatniiiing  the  rcmainn  of  Cyclopian  con- 
Ktruction*  whioh  are  scattered  all  i1>')Ut  ihis  district,  and 
wliicb  are  supjvosed  to  belong  to  lliu  towns  r,f  the  aborigines 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  <i.  U)  asdiMruvd  long  before  his 
tioM.    ,Keppel  Craven,  Excurtiotts  in  Ute  At/ruzzt,  1638, 
vol,  i..  chap.  7.)   Otbere  look  fur  those  towns,  ralantiuin. 
Baiia,  Tiura,  and  Lista.  on  the  banks  of  the  Velino  above 
Rieti.  wheiu  remains  of  Cyclopian  walh  are  also  found, 
iRovi.-,v  >if  Dr.  C;r:m>Li  "s  De$rriplioH  uf  Anl'tent  Italy,  in 
the  -QuLirt.  i  i}  Juunul  of  Education,' No.  XIV.)  Culiliee, 
u:  i-lu  i  I  o     mentioned  by  Cain  and  Dim)  ^-iu*.  is  supposed 
to  liavc  been  also  in  tiie  valley  of  ihc  Vclino  near  Paierno, 
when  thero  is  a  small  but  deep  lake,  wbidl  is  sliU  (  ailed 
Cutilia.  The  ruina  of  Trebula  Mututca  Rfe  south  oi  Kieti, 
near  OiVma.  Nuova*  on  tlie  Yin  Salaria,  and  in  the  came  di' 
n  et  ion  are  the  remaiiis  or  Cui  .  «,  iu  ;ir  the  village  ofCorrese; 
nt  ilie  foot  of  Mount  Lik  iluIis  air  other  remains. supposed 
to  In-  those  i>r  Sun;i  and  O; \  iinuia.  alio  menlioned  Iqf  Dio- 
nystus  as  cities  of  the  abongines. 

In  modern  times,  the  di.itrict  of  Cicolano,  in  the  valley  of 
the  SaltOb  baa  acquired  a  certain  historical  interest  on  nc- 
count  of  the  tragieal  and  of  the  Cenei.  ft  Roman  baronial 
fiiiniU  of  the  middle  ages,  the  bead  of  which,  FnmceafloCenci, 
was.  iDUtdered  in  the  castle  of  Pelrella,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  \Aw  w.nt'  jmt  to  >1( nih  afuT  a  Vin^ 
trial,  which  has  heen  the  subject  ol  luauy  cuuipositioua  bu;li 
in  prose  and  verse. 

The  Velino,  after  its  confluence  with  Uis  Salto,  passes 
through  Rteti,  dividing  the  ciif  from  Uiu  >kuhurb,  and  then 
turning  to  the  north-west  receive*  the  Turano  also  from 
the  south.  The  Turano,  the  nntient  Teloniua,  rises  in  the 
Neapolilan  territory,  not  far  fri^m  tVie  Aaio.  in  tlu-  moun- 
tains whii^'n  border  the  b.iMii  >>l'  the  Fur.iiu  t^i  liie  west- 
vard,  and  on  the  (jppoMte  shIl'  ol'  liie  Liris  has 

its  source.  The  Tutano  runs  m  a  north-west  direction 
tmrly  parallel  tu  the  Salto,  msses  by  Carseoli  on  the  Via 
Tiburtiua,  which  leads  firom  Tivoli  into  the  cpuntrjr  of  the 
Marsi,  flows  along  the  eastern  base  of  Mount  Lneretilis, 
and  then  enters  the  yWm  (tf  Ruti,  where  it  joins  the  Vehno 
afior  a  course  of  about  4U  uulcs.  In  tlie  valley  of  the 
Turano,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  in  the  Papal  State, 
but  which,  like  the  rest  of  this  region,  is  almost  unknown 
to  travellers,  is  the  town  of  Rocca  Smibalan.  near  the  site 
of  the  autieiit  Trebula  Mutusca.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
tbeTetonius  ilmt  the  eonsu)  P.  Ratiliosand  »oou  men  were 
defeated  and  killed  during  the  Marsian  or  Social  war. 

The  plain  of  Rieti  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Itiilv.  It  i-.  covi-utI  with  )>laiitjl;oii'<  uf  iiiuiberry-trccs, 
vines  twiniag  louiiU  eiinsand  maple  ttee-^,  lields  of  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  beans,  liax,  heinp,  wood,  and  ve^i  t;il>lrs  of 
every  kind.  It  is  traversed  by  two  clear  streams,  which 
unite  their  waters  about  thrco  miles  below  the  town  of 
Rieti.  whose  eburches,  steeples,  aud  other  massive  build- 
ings mako  a  fine  contrast  with  the  brilliont  verdure  of  the 
surround Mi>;  ii-untiy.  FartluT  ibwii  ihe  rivi-r,  between 
the  right  biiiik  ami  llio  ba^'  i*i  luo  Apenmniia,  is  a  succes- 
sion of  marshes  and  lakes,  thf  l;ut;t--t  of  uhich,  called  Pic 
di  Lueo^  is  about  lU  miles  in  circumference;  the  banks  are 
very  holdetid  picturctque.but  are  considered  unwholeKome. 
The  waten  of  the  lake  have  an  outlet  into  the  Velino.  Near 
this  plaiv  the  two  ridges,  eastern  and  western,  which  bound 
the  plain  of  Rieti,  iii)proach  near  eatb  otlier,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  sforgi'  tluou^h  which  the  Velino  flows  on  a  rocky 
bi'il  with  a  lapul  (Icchviiy  until  ii  r^■ul•hl■^  iIil- fil.;e  of  the 
terrace,  where  it  fail»  into  tiie  val ley  ul  the  N'eia amidst  clouds 
of  mist.  Acconling  to  the  measurement  taken  by  the  engineer 
Brandolini,  the  whole  perpendicular  height  from  the  *A]ffi 
of  the  rock  to  the  level  of  the  Nera  below  is  143  metres,  or 
about  455  Engliah  feet.  The  fall  Ituwever  i»  broken  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  perpendicular,  after  which 
the  water  forms  a  succession  of  cascades  or  rapids,  until  it 
meets  the  Nora.  A  pavilion  called  *  la  Spocola,'  erected  by 
Pius  VI.  on  a  projecting  shelf  of  rock  which  o.verhan(;s  the 
precipice,  commands  a  tine  view  of  the  fall  and  of  the  valley 
of  the  Neia  below.    Tlie  cascade,  called  Delia  Marmora, 

ha«  been  eonaidered  by  many  as  the  finest  in  Xurope,  the 
masa  of  water  bein>;  superior  to  all  the  Alpine  cascades, 

and  the  height  far  >uinriur  to  f^ill  of  ilie  RliiiU!  at 
Schaflhausea.  A  rainbow  is  often  seen  bovermg  uu  ibe 
Hilt  piaduoad  by  the  apiey  * 
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llonib'iy  bfaatirul  I  liul  «ni  tb«  i*nl<^. 
Knrai  >i4«  to  nit.  tM-Ui-alb  ll>c  i(litu-tiBg 
Ab  IrU  tiu,  aintja  Um  iafMaai  •uig«. 

(GuiiiirarrtC 

The  best  \  u  w  of  the  cascade  is  from  lb«  banks  of  llit? 
Nora  belo«',  ab  iiu  ilut-e  miles  distance  from  liie  villagt,' 
Papigno,  wliit  h  is  ii  -ar  ri  riu,  ( Tournon ;  X'aitry.)  Tue 
name  of  Marmora  has  heeu  given  tu  the  luoiiiuiiia  from 
which  the  river  falk,  on  arcaunt  of  the  abun  tani  incrusia- 
tion%  naamblioK  narbk,  pnidueed  by  tbe  deposit  of  the 
waters  of  the  Tdltno.  The  inhabitani*  of  the  neifb- 
bL>uriii<;  conntiyaie  said  te  be  enbject  to  Ibe  gravel  and 

the  stotic. 

Tue  valley  of  the  Vehno  is  sai<l  to  haw  been  in  very  re- 
mote times  occupied  by  the  (Jmhri,  before  that  |>eople 
descended  from  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines  into  the 
valley  of  the  Uppar  Tiber,  which  baa  ever  ainee  retained  the 
name  of  Utnbria.  [Etbuma.]  After  the  nigrauou  of  the 
Umbri,  another  race  of  mountaineers  from  the  central  paria 
of  tiio  Apennines  about  Amiternuro,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Aternus  or  I'e^ear  i,  bet  aiiie  possessed  of  the  vain  v  of 
the  Vebnus ;  tliey  were  known  by  the  name  of  ^bini, 
and  they  spread  from  ihence  into  tiie  country  bctuoen  the 
Nora,  tho  Anio.  and  tite  Tiber,  which  they  oecup.ed  almost 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Roma,  [OUCI.]  TheSabiui  uureare- 
markablepeepla;  theiriDniMnweresimple,aiidibeir habit* 
austere :  iney  had  a  reptttatioh  Cor  good  fbith  and  domectie 
Virtue  Tliev  v,  ere  religious,  uml  e\eii  siipcr.'.tuious,  and  iheir 
counlr)  was  lauiud  for  omens  an  j  pio<h,;ies.  Prodigies,  such 
as  monstrous  birtlu,  shovs  er-.  ol  jt  .ii<>,  i<c.,  are  meniioDed  by 
Livy  (sxv.  4\  xxvi.  ii;  xxwii.  a;  Ix.  11  ;  liii.  13)  as 
being  of  fkequent  occurrence  at  Reate  previous  to  some 
great  event  or  calamity.  Tba  Sabini  had  adopted  a  penodi- 
cal  system  of  emigraiion.  As  their  population  inereaaed 
lievond  the  moans  wlncli  the  cotintry  afforded,  they  sent  out 
colonies  in  the  spring  of  ihc  year,  and  the  migration  was 
attended  with  reli;(ious  eeretnoines.  I'iie  Pit  er.i  and  Sam- 
niies  were  colt>iiie>  ui  the  Sabiui,  anterior  to  the  fouudatntn 
of  Rome.  The  suhs.<|uent  hiainy  of  the  Sabini  fimit  pan 
of  the  history  of  Rome, 

The  principal  town*  of      Sabini  were: — ^Amitemra, 

Testrino,  Reaie,  Cures,  Nursia,  Eretuin,  Trehula  SufTena, 
Mutusca,  um!  NoineuiuQi;  the  l;isl  \vli&  in  llie  lowlands  o( 
the  Sabini,  whn-h  extended  on  the  side  nt  BotnensArea 
the  oonlluence  of  the  Anio  with  the  Tiber. 

Tho  name  of  Sabini  has  continued  to  be  applied  to  tba 
country  of  the  aottent  Sabini  down  to  oar  ova  timee.  Bro- 
vious  to  Napoleon's  occupation  of  Romob  in  IMS,  Sabioa 
was  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Papal  State.  After  the  re> 
sloration  of  1 8 14,  it  was  styled  the  Delegation  of  Kieii,  wbwb 
has  been  since  united  to  that  of  Spoleto.    [SfOLCtO  • 

RlKTI.  PrOVI.NCK  OF.j 

Tlie  plain  of  Rieti  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  water, 
when  the  consul  M.  Curius  Denlatus,  '24U  u.c.,  made  a  rut 
through  the  rock,  deepening  and  widening  the  outlet  fur 
the  waieiaof  the  VeUno^  and  drained  thereby  the  fields  of 
Reate.  The  outlet  must  have  axiated  befim.  (br  the  waten 


ot  the  valley  above  eoiilJ  have  no  other  issue,  but  the  natur.L 
clianiiei  M,is  probalily  nut  deep  eiiouth  lo  })re\tiii  '.ii*; 
CDuntiy  bein^'  nvei tluweil,  uiilil  lleiilatos  (lee|K'ae>l  iL  The 
people  of  Inteniinua,  or  Term,  complained  of  the  damage 
occasioned  to  their  AeUU  by  the  overtiowings  of  the  Nen. 
in  coaaequanee  of  the  additional  stream  thna  poured  into  it 
The  senate  sent  a  eonsul  and  ten  leipitea  to  the  spot  to  de- 
cide the  matter,  and  Cicero  repaired  thither  t  >  plead  for  the 
people  of  Reate.  it'p.  mt  Atltrum,\\.  l  it.)  1  lie  result  was 
tlial  the  eul  was  niaLnlameii, 

Under  Tiberius  Itie  question  was  again  Cgttated  tu  the 
senate-  this  lime  it  was  the  people  of  Rome,  who.  alurm«fd 
at  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  them  to  the  V^elintM, 
the  Clania,  and  other  aflluents  of  the  Tiber.  The  Reatiai 
made  a  sensible  defence,  >ind  the  opinion  of  Piso.  who  «u 
for  maintaining  things  as  they  were,  was  adopted.  (Taot.. 
Ann  ,  i.  )  In  inure  in  tdern  limes  the  bed  of  the  \  i!ino 
above  tho  fa'.l  lias  re|<tiatedly  become  obsirurled  bv  cal- 
careous (le[iL%its,  and  iho  nver  has  aga-ti  overflowed  Mtc 
plain ;  to  remedy  which  Pope  Paul  111.  made  a  new  cut. 
and  Clement  VIII.  afterwards  restored  the  old  one  BOdc 
to  Curitu.  (Angelotii,  D«aari»icm»  di  MiatLi 

Reate  is  laid  to  have  derived  its  name  Ihmi  Rhea  or 
bele.  tliu  anlient  patronev^  i  f  ti  e  place.    Like  the  re»t  of 
.  the  Sabini,  Reate  was  au  eaily  aud  constant  ally  of  Rome, 
\  anil  u  iaeiit|DiM4  hr  Livy  m  iMteiaig^  tOfedMr  «iA . 
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ternum.  fumuhod  soldiers  for  Sctpio's  expedition  to  Alrica. 
CicerOb  in  Vsrious  places,  cxtuU  tho  fldelity  of  the  Sabirii, 
and  porlieululy  of  ibe  paopt«  uf  Reate.  ( Ait>  Ugario,  1 1, 
and  the  third  CaUtinana,  2.)  The  Flavian  Gens  origi- 

nrilly  I'Mim  Reatp.  ^'c^l  ii^uiti  was  bom  at  F.il.u-riua,  iu  tlio 
Val  loy  uf  I  lie  Uppur  W'liuu^,  ab'ive  Rea^u,  unii  lie  iliL-d  llirre, 
ami  his  huuTiUisaficr  hull.  Ili-aiain-.  of  liu-  b.ilti^  huilt  by 
thnso  t  '.voi'ii)[ieiors  are sliU seen  ta  iho  icrniory  of  Rieti.  Near 
San  l>)ien2u,  which  is  ou  tho  Viii  Sahiria,  on  the  suromit  of 
thu  ridge  beiween  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  plain  of 
Rivti*  ie  a  epot  Mill  called  Titabalnea,  vith  oontideraUo  >c- 
mains  of  Soatta  bdek-work. 

In  more  modern  times  the  peupid  of  Ricti  were  among 
tho  lirbt  to  pay  voluntary  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  as 
their  tem|H>ral  sovereign,  in  the  time  of  Popo  Adrian  1.. 
their  deputies  cutting  their  hair  utkI  bt  iul  in  token  of 
bubmission.  Rieti  was  oftuu  au  asylum  tur  the  pope»  in 
the  middle  ages,  wbeo  drivMl  a«»y  ttom  Rome  by  faction 
or  fiiteigD  iavMMMDu  In  oar  own  times,  in  Marco.  1821,  ibe 
Neapolitan  eonsiitntionalisls,  under  General  Pepe,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Austriaiis  uvar  Rieti.  In  isr^t.  the  ptuple  of 
Rioti  showed  th^^^ir  dLVuieihiL-^s  to  the  papal  &c«  by  re- 
(lujsiii^'  ihu  iiiaiii;:ij:it9  l.utii  Bi'loguB  sod  AoDHigtia  whu 
were  advancing  towards  lionie. 

Riiitt  is  built  partly  on  tho  slope  of  a  bill,  and  partly  at 
the  fiMtof  iti  it  i»  a  bjsbop's  see;  it  baa  a  college  and  a 
olerieal  Mintniry ;  it  has  aliio  manufactures  of  coarse  wool- 
luns,  silks,  glaaaandleai  ber.  Tlie  population  amounts  to  about 
•JOOK,  among  whom  are  many  wealthv  landed  proprietors. 
Tho  town-houiie,  or  governor's  l  alacL-,  is  a  iu.:s->i\o  luii'.ihiit,', 
in  the  highest  part  uf  the  town,  and  eajuy^  sl  &|jienUid 
view  of  ilie  surroundm<;  countr)-.  Tho  cathedral  was 
butit  in  tho  twelfth  century,  but  has  been  rcpeatodly  re- 
stored. Tliere  aru  suvcral  ciiher  churches  and  convents, 
aa  well  as  the  episcopal  yalaoe,  uhieb  are  worthv  of  notice. 

(Angelotli.  Deuriztoa*  fMia  Citid  di  Ritfu  1C35; 
Maroni,  Cnmmenlariui  de  A"   '  fa  et  Kpiscopis  Pfa'inift. 

.  SperandiOk  dlBAtna^  Sotra  •  jVq/Sma,  AhHm  »  Uodema,  \ 

17'J0.) 

KIFLK,  or  RIFLED,  a  term  SfiipUed  to  muskets  or  pieces 
of  ordnaiioe  when  tbeir  botes  are  funowed  with  spiral 
grooves.  It  ts  probably  derived  flrom  an  Anglo-Saxon  word 

sii;nifying  to  W  c«  or  tear;  the  grooves  or  channels  beini; 
lormed  by  a  machine  which  scrapes  away  the  substance  of 
tlie  barrel  inttirui  ly  m  inirallid  and  scipentirif  ducctinus 

It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  time  rilted  buricli>  uviu 
first  emplo}ed  in  wiurfaie,  but  P.  Daniel  states  (Htst.  df  la 
Milii-e  Franpuite,  liv.  vi.)  that  the  carahtniers  of  the  Frcndi 
cavalry  were  furnished  wuh  such  anu^ ;  he  also  obscrve:> 
that  they  bad  been  inveated  long  before  lite  time  at  which 
he  wrote,  and  that  be  had  seen  them  need  before  that  class 
of  tn  i<|  s  wa-i  funned  into  :i  n  -itncni.  This  cin  uinslancu 
Xuu'n  pliWic  111  i69'i,  and  wo  in  iv  thi'rcfore  conclude  that 
ritled  arms  were  known  <iii  the  (J  nit.iu  iit  about  the  midrilr 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  l  iie  !ii>tur::in  describe;!  the 
earatine*  ngiet,  as  he  calis  tL> m.  :ix  bLin^  grooved  in  a 
eireubir  manner  along  the  whole  of  the  barrel ;  and  he 
asserts  that  the  range  of  the  bolls  ftred  ftwm  them  was  very 
considerable.  Rillerl  anus  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
trodiiced  III  the  British  service  till  the  ttme  of  the  Amcri- 
caii  Itevyhi!  Ill  nary  war. 

A  bullel  niudo  of  lead  cast  in  a  si>iiencal  form,  arc  jrding 
to  thi'  I'lacuce  till  lately  followed,  bavhig  unavuniably  somo 
irregularitieii on  its  aurtace.  and.  fruin  unequal  expansion  in 
cooling,  a  void  space  being  Ibriued  in  the  interior  by  which 
the  density  is  caused  to  vary  in  different  directions  from 
the  centre,  it  follow*  that,  when  znch  bullet  is  dtsrharged 
from  a  coimuon  tmisk'  t,  tlic  iiiiii  sphere,  pressirpr  unequally 
n|rainst  its  froir.  aiip.tsiiu  hidi.;.-,  ul'ihe  liiieuf  IhL;;iii,  c-uuses  it 
to  deviate  coniimia  ly  from  tho  ihrecltou  whu  h.  \.  Iilmi  iiin 
fonaly  resisted,  it  would  take  by  graviiy  and  the  impulse  of  ilie 
ilndgunpowdL'i  .  It  V,  ill  also  happen  that  ihe bullet  acquires, 
byffictioD  ID  the  barrel,  a  rotatory  motion  about  butne  dia- 
netsr  as  an  axis;  and  this  diameter  not  eoincidin^;,  except 
by  an  extraordinary  chance,  with  the  proper  path  of  the  baii» 
tLa  pressure  of  the  air.  which,  when  that  eoineideliee  does 
tKJt  take  place,  will  l>e  greater  on  t!u'  si  h'  nf  tl.i?  ball  where 
the  revolving  motion  C(>it»pires  with  the  direct  motion,  than 
im  Ihe  opposite  side  wIuti-  il  cs  two  motions  are  in  contrary 
directions,  wdl,  even  if  there  were  no  irregularity  of  sur- 
fhcch  prodnee  deviation.  This  will  evidently  be  various, 
aceerwog  to  the  position  of  the  aitis  of  rotation ;  and  since 


that  position  may  change  during  the  Uighl  of  Uie  ball,  the 
path  of  the  latter  may  sufler  several  inOexions. 

The  ioteation  therefore  io  ibrming  spiral  grooves  within 
the  barrel  of  a  musket  or  piece  of  ordnance,  is,  to  produce  a 

rolatiji-y  iriKUoti  uf  itic  vhui  almut  an  axis  wlm  li  siiail  I'oui- 
(  idu  \\\\h  the  l:iic  of  i;.-,  j,uUi,  in  uidi.-r  lliai  iho  uneijual 
prcsMiic  of  tlhj  atmosphere  in  iii  (Vuiii,  on  account  of  any 
inet;ularity  in  iU  furin  or  density,  may  <  rr^ct  il>«lf  at  every 
haif-re Volution  of  the  shot  on  such  axis ;  pu  thai,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  obiect.  the  deviation  may  be  only  that  whicb  ia 
duo  to  some  Haetien  of  a  rotation.  The  number  of  spiral 
channels  in  a  riflc  musket  lias  varied  at  difTcient  tiim  s ;  ui 
first  there  were  eight  or  sixteen,  but  tliR  nuinbir  was  aticr- 
wards  reduced  to  (oiir,  un  l  al  [ire^L'ul  liie  piaclicc  i.s  to 
have  but  two.  It.  hiu  not  been  exatrtly  detciiiiiueil  uhut  is 
the  best  form  for  the  spiral ;  sometimes  the  curve-line 
makes,  in  the  length  uf  the  barrel,  1^  revulultoiis  about  the 
axis  of  the  latter,  hut  in  general  one  revolution  in  the  whole 
length  (s30  iacbes)  ta  considered  sufficient. 

Diflbrent  moibods  have  been  employed  for  the  )  l.i  |»  i>o  of 
enabling  iht?  bullet  to  arquire.  hy  nitaii^  ■  f  ilu-  ntle  grooves 
ill  tbL'  banel,  the  intendt-d  r^.talt  n  on  it>  a\i-.  \l  first  the 
leadLM)  bulli  t  wa->  inadu  ^[)ht'ii<\d  as  usLal,  but  a  htllo 
larger  than  tiie  bui-o  of  the  musket,  and  being  laid  on  the 
muzzle  uf  thu  latter,  it  was  forced  down  upon  the  powder  by 
blows  of  a  mallet  auplied  at  one  end  of  a  ramtod ;  thus, 
during  the  descent,  the  bullet  being  soft,  there  were  formed 
Oil  a  zone  of  its  surface  projections  which  nearly  Otied  the 
grooves,  and  tiiese  projections,  by  moving  along  the  grooves 
on  tirij  piece  being  fired,  produced  tho  retiuired  rotation. 
S^inu  time  .since  rifle-rauskels  were  made  sio  as  to  admit  of 
iHfiiig  louded  at  the  oppobito  extremity  of  the  barrel ;  a  sort 
of  clmmber  being  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  bore  at 
that  place,  ibe  powder  and  bullet  were  introduced  in  it 
tbroagb  a  Mrronttion  made  in  the  side  of  the  ban-el,  and 
this,  nler  tne  piece  was  loaded,  was  closed  up  by  a  screw 
which  fitti-d  it.  TluMi.  on  firing;  the  ihame,  the  bullet, 
yielding  to  the  coniiiross;.)!)  iii  the  boie,  utquncd  piujec- 
ti'iiis  whrre  tlie  yrinncs  aiiuwed  it  lo  (;\[)and,  and  lluis  it 
passed  into  tho  air  with  Ihe  rotator}*  motion  on  its  uxis.  But 
neither  uf  these  metbods  is  now  used.  • 

The  most  general  practice  of  late  ha&  been  to  press  the 
bullets  (by  means  of  the  ramrod)  into  the  barrel  upon  a 
piece  of  greased  cloth  or  leather  (called  the  plaiter).  This 
plaster  is  made  of  u  circular  form  and  greater  in  diameter 
than  I  he  huie.  uu  the  aperture  of  which  it  is  hud  with  the 
grca-i-d  s  ile  downwoids:  the  bullet  is  then  placed  upon  it. 
and  boin}»  furced  down  ti)i;(  llHr,  the  eluih  or  leuiher 
w  hich  then  covers  the  lower  half  of  the  bullet  exoaiid*  in 
the  grooves,  and  this  is  found  to  be  sofficient,  WDen  the 
piece  is  fired,  to  give  the  motion  of  rotation.  ,At  present 
ride-bullets  are  made  witb  a  projectin{{  sone  which  sur- 
rounds them  on  the  circumference  of  what  may  be  called  a 
great  circle,  and  has  a  breadth  equal  to  about  one-thiid  ot 
li.e  dianiv'trr.  Tin.'  jiiirrs  u:l'  loudinl  at  lIu-  muzzle,  and 
tiie  parts  of  the  zone  which  are  diametrically  uppusite  to 
one  another  are  tlMise  whidi  pass  along  tbe  two  grooves  in 

the  barrel. 

Captain  Norton's  ritle-bullftU  arc  nearly  of  a  spheroidal 
form,  and  on  a  cireumferonce  perpendicular  to  the  longer 
axis  are  two  knobs  which  pass  along  the  grooves  when  the 

bullet  is  pressfd  intu  (ir  f.red  fiom  tho  piece,  lli.  buH-.ts 
are  made  hollow  like  small  shells,  in  order  to  CDiiiaiii  a 
small  quantity  of  powder,  and  this,  when  the  bullet  strikes 
the  object,  is  ignited  by  means  of  a  deiona'.iiis;  composition 
in  a  cap  whioh  eovers  an  orifice  in  front  of  the  bullet.  It  is 
prL>i>osed  that  these  loaded  bullets  should  he  lired  into  SO 
enemy's  magazine  or  carriage  convening  gunpowder,  lluit 
hy  (  \t  Coding  there  they  niay  cause  the  de>lructioii  of  the 
utiimuuition  and  of  any  objects  which  may  bo  in  its  vi- 
cmit). 

A  bullet  fired  point-blunc  from  a  rifle-barrel  is  found  lu 
strike  an  object  at  a  niuchgieaiei  distance  from  the  piece 
than  when  it  is  fired  from  an  ordinary  rou>ket.  and  this  was 
once  ascribod  to  a  superior  velocity  wh.ch  tho  rille  was 
supposed  to  communicate  to  tbe  ball.  In  fact,  however,  it 
is  caused  merely  hy  the  eorrection  of  the  deviation,  on 
which  account  the  rifle-ball  proixeds  fnrtherthan  the  other 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  aim  ;  fur  Mr.  Robins  found 
hy  exi<tninient  that  both  the  vnl,M-ity  and  tlie  laiii^o  of  the 
f  'riucr  were  less  than  tiioso  uf  lh«  latter,  and  he  justly 
attributes  tbe  circumstance  to  the  greeter  friction  which  tho 
ball  expetiaaieea  in  moving  along  the  hfle^toeves  than  in 
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pauing  through  a  simple  buiri.  H*  abo  ueartained  that  I 

the  vetoriiy  >in(l  range  of  a  rifle-ball  were  greater  after  tbo  I 
piece  had  hvna  long  in  use  than  they  were  ai  first,  probably  ; 
on  account  of  a  diminution  of  fnction  ronscqutOt  upon  SD 
enlar|;ement  of  the  breadth  of  iho  gcooveik 

Mr.  Robins  moreover  proved  by  experiment  that  a  rifle- 
ball  10  Ita  tlight  presents  always  the  same  side  to  the  front, 
or  nitb«r«  that  the  axis  of  rotation  continues  nearly  parallel 
to  itaelf  J  wimI  to  tbia  cireinBitaQco  ho  aaeribes  tlia  devia- 
tion whieh  sueh  a  ball  oxpemoeea  wtwn  Brad  with  an 
ele\  a!ioti  of  thu  picrc  so  that  its  trajectory  becomes  greatly 
ftirvLil,  for  the  axis  of  rotation  not  coinciding  with  the 
tlirt-otioii  i)f  ihe  path,  ihe  ineqvialiiy  of  the  air's  rrsistance  j 
on  different  parts  of  the  bullet  is  no  longer  corrected  by  the 
riivolution  about  that  axis.  Mr.  Rubins,  in  order  to  remedy 
tb««nl,  propoaad  that  buUata  abould  be  formed  like  eggs,  the 
longer  axiatobeplaead  in  thodinetion  ofthe  axis  of  tlw  piece, 
end  the  larger  end  to  bo  in  front ;  for  then,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity being  thrown  forward,  there  will  be  a  tendency  of  the  axis 
of  tlie  bullet,  at  leii«t  in  the  descending  branch  of  the  curve,  lo 
keep  ill  llio  direction  of  the  hne  of  flighl.  The  migzestion  has 
not  however  been  adopted,  and  probably  such  I  allb  would 
not  bo  found  to  possess  any  practical  advantages  over  those 
which  are  in  common  use. 

In  tbo  yoar  1774,  Captain  Blair  prapooad  the  formation  of 
nlled  gtins  of  iron  to  be  need  as  fleld  artniery.  Agreeably 
to  tlie  old  practice,  they  were  lo  be  made  hollow  in  the  act 
of  bemjj  cast,  and  in  tlic  siame  oueralion  tlie  grooves  were 
to  bo  formed.  The  balls  were  to  oe  of  lead  w  ith  kn.ibs  on 
tbem  to  fit  the  grooves,  and  they  were  to  weigh  not  more 
than  t*o  pounda.  During  the  late  war,  the  French  at- 
tempted to  intfodooa  into  their  service  cannon-shot  of 
»  eylindro-apberieal  Ibm,  the  eylindrieal  part  being  in 
contact  with  the  charge  of  powder,  and  a  ring  of  lead 
surrounding  the  shot  near  its  middle,  so  a»  to  render  this 
part  rather  greater  than  the  bore  of  the  gun.  The  cii  cum- 
ference  of  the  rmg,  beui^  M-raped  down  by  the  edge  of  tlie 
muzzle  when  the  shot  was  forced  into  the  gun,  became  in 
close  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  bore,  and  thus  no 
windage  was  left:  by  this  contrivance  it  was  expected  that 
moat  of  the  advaotagea  of  a  rifled  gun  would  be  obtained, 
though  no  Krtetorjr  motion  took  place  in  the  shot  The  re- 
sult of  the  trials  wn.<  thoui^ht  to  be  favourable  with  respcot 
to  the  direclioa  and  rant^e  of  the  xhot,  but  tlie  labour  and 
time  required  to  load  the  gun  wero  great,  and  this  circum- 
stance probably  prevented  the  tnvenlioa  from  being  adopted. 
No  Uttdof  rifle  ordnance  has  ever  been  used  in  \^arfllre, 
and  tbe  apberical  form  has  always  been  found  preferable  to 
anv  other  for  shot. 

It  nay  be  mentioned  here,  that  bulleta  for  eommon  mtis- 
heta,  as  well  as  fbr  rifle-berrels,  are  not  now  cast  in  their 
actual  forms,  but  are  made  frotn  lead  which  has  heen  previ- 
ously  cast  m  cyliiidnca>  rods  ratlier  greater  in  diameter 
than  the  intended  ball.  Each  rod  is  passed  beUvo  n  two 
revolving  cylindtrs,  whose  convex  surfaces  are  indented, 
and,  by  the  pres-sure,  the  rod  be«-omes  a  series  of  rudely 
fonmd*bead.H:  the  rod  in  this  atato  ia  paased  between  two 
other  revolving  cylinders,  on  whose  eonvex  enrlbees  an> 
several  r  irrosponding  hemispherical  ravilie!i,  and  the  pre^- 
»>tire  then  reduces  the  beads  to  a  s;  heru-al  form,  llie  whole 
M?ries  of  bails  Ijcing  connected  together  by  a  thin  portion  ol 
lead  where  the  hemispheres  of  the  balls  unite ;  ihis  portion 
huing  uAerwards  removed,  tbe  bullets  arc  complete.  The 
cavities  for  rifle- bulleta  allow,  during  the  pressure,  a  projec- 
tion to  form  itself  nbont  each  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioubd.  The  great  preuure  to  whith  the  lead  is  subject 
when  pasMMi^f  between  the  cylinders,  by  forcing  the  par- 
tides  ii);.'etlK':-,  fills  up  any  vacuities  which  may  form  ihem- 
hohes  m  the  io<\s  during  tlie  cooling  process,  and  probably 
reii'lcr^  the  (Icnsitv  of  tluj  hall  nearly  uniform. 

RIFLEMEN  txjalled  by  the  French  ^(farV^«ir«)  arc  sol- 
diers whose  duties  correspond  nearly  to  those  of  light- 
infimtrr  troops,  but  their  muskeu  bein|;  rifled  or  grooved, 
tbe  efieet  of  their  Ate,  witfaia  CMrtMn  limite,  la  mora 
eertain. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  atafed  whtit  is  hnown 
Oof.i-ei  ninr;  the  f.rst  use  of  ntled  barrels  on  i!u-  Continent  ; 
and  in  the  article  Akms  i:  Iius  been  i>howii  that  tlie  duly  of 
riflemen  is  indi<  ateri  lu  the  •Observations'  compiled  by  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  in  Ih4(i.  The  Attglo- American  people 
•re  however  believed  to  have  been  the  first  who  organised 
aorpaof  infontry  armed  with  tifle-muskettk  and  during  their 
atruggla  for  indapondancn  tba  lira  frooi  tboaa  piaeaa  ion , 


often  took  eflbet  eritb  Iktal  predaion  aoinst  tbe  officers  and 
in  the  ranks  of  the  British  forces.  From  that  tinw  tbe  io- 
corporation  of  bodies  of  riflemen  with  the  armiea  began  to 

take  placi-  anioii';  tlio  nations  of  Europe,  and  it  is  now  be- 
come a  general  practice.  In  the  British  service,  the  COtt>, 
formerly  called  the  Ro\al  .\mencan  legimeiit,  is  a  rilie  (  i  i  ; 
and  Manningham's  riMe  corps  appears  in  tbe  'Army  List' 
for  18U1,  but  this  became,  in  161^3.  the  90 th  regiment.  In 
1816  it  waa  formed  into  the  preseiu  riile-brigadcand  ^aeed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Dimdaa,  who  bad  beftiw 
been  colonel  of  the  60th  regiment-  Subsequently  to  that 
year,  a  regiment  of  native  riticmen  has  been  raised  in 
Ceylon,  una  n  rifle  oorpa  of  oavaliy  at  ihn  Gap*  of  Good 
Hope, 

When  a  company  or  eorpa  of  riflemen  act  with  closed 
rank*  and  fllea.  the  manner  of  porlbiming  tbe  exeretaea 
diflbta  but  little  from  that  whieh  ia  praetiied  by  otbar  imova 

of  infantry :  the  men  however  are  instructed  to  ba  careful 
that  the  rifle  do  not  fall  to  tbe  ground,  a»  it  ia  aaaltydn- 
maged,  and  on  servien  it  may  hiappon  tint  it  cannot  ba  re- 
paired or  replaced. 

If  a  corps  of  ridcmen  is  detached  from  a  main  body  t)f 
'.Toops  in  order  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  one-half  ad- 
vances with  trailed  arms  about  100  paces  towards  the  front, 
when  it  extend*  lie  fllea  lo  aa  to  cover  tbe  whole  body  from 
which  it  waa  detaehed,  while  the  other  half  adTanoea  only 
50  paces,  and  remains  at  clor»e  order  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  former  jaity.  Ou  ii  signal  for  alarm  being 
given,  the  skirmishers  retire  quickly  through  iheii-  respec- 
tive intervals  in  tbe  main  body,  and  re-form  themselves  m 
its  rear.  When  a  body  of  troops  retreats  across  a  plain,  the 
riflemen  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  each  dii^n  remain 
fronted,  while  the  main  body  faces  to  the  ri^t*about  and 
retires;  those  men  then  extend  tbemsclvea  aowin  COVW 
the  retreating  troops,  whom  they  follow  at  the  diitaiifiB  »f  • 
.  few  paces,  keeping  off  the  anamf'aflaakcriat  the  aametimo 

by  their  fire. 

On  firing  at  close  order,  the  two  right-hand  files  of  each 
section  step  three  peoei  to  the  front,  and  the  rear-rank 
men  step  to  the  right  of  tinir  filc-kadors.  Each  man  firea 
aa  ioon  as  he  gala  proper  titni  then,  raauming  but  place  in 
the  company,  he  reioadi.  When  the  two  first  fllea  have 
;  fired,  the  two  ncNl  advance,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
company.  Rille-Oring  in  extended  oider  is  performed  by 
sound  of  biif^le,  and  the  regulation  is,  that  the  whole  body 
of  men  should  not  have  their  pieces  unloaded  at  the  same 
time.  Fur  ihis  purpose,  on  the  signal  ht  ing  given,  each 
nan  of  the  Aont  i»nk  ielecta  hi*  object  and  fires ;  then,  aa 
soon  aa  eadi  rear-rank  nan  aeea  hi*  flie-leeder  put  nuotlMr 
hall  in  his  piece,  he  fires  through  the  interrtl  Mtween  two 
front-rank  men.  Afterwards,  when  the  rear-rank  men  ate 
putting  other  balls  into  their  pieces,  they  give  notice  lo 
their  file-leaders  that  they  may  fire ;  and  this  is  continued, 
tho  men  either  standing  or  lying  on  the  ground,  till  the 
signal  i*  given  to  cease. 

On  a  aignal  being  made  to  fire  advancing,  each  rear-rank 
man  moToa  briaklf  «ix  pacea  before  the  front  rank  and  die* ; 
then,  after  leloading,  ne  trails  hi*  eras.  When  tbe  aer 
t;eant  of  the  front  rank  o  s  T!ie  other  rank  reloading,  he 
steps  forward  and  liives  a  sii;»;ai  wilh  his  whistle,  on  which 
the  I'lont-rank  men  pass  six  pac-es  before  tlie  rear-rank  and 
lire,  and  so  on  alternalcly.  if  the  signal  bo  tnude  tu  lire 
retreating,  tbe  rank  which  happens  to  be  in  front  fires  and 
then  goea  twelve  pace*  to  the  rear  of  the  second  rank ;  tbeva 
each  man  fltcea  to  the  front  and  reloada.  Aa  loon  ae  the 
the  sergeant  on  the  Hank  of  the  second  rank  see*  the  flist- 
rank  men  loading,  he  gives  a  signal  with  his  whistle,  on 
which  the  second  rank  fires  and  Ljues  twelve  paces  lo  the 
rear  of  the  former  men  :  and  so  on.    The  ranks  thus  support 

one  another  bv  tiieir  fire,  till  the  signal  ia  made  to  halt. 
RIFLE  BIRD.  rPTii.ORis.] 
RIGA.  [LtvoNiAj 

RIGA  (in  the  language  of  Livonia,  Jtig^;  in  that  of 
Bathonia,  KoHn),  the  capital  of  the  government  of  Livonia. 

is  situated  in  56°  55' N.  lat.  and  24'  12' E.  long.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Diitia  about  .*even  mite«  above  its  entrance 
i  into  the  (Juir  of  Rii;a.  The  \Md;li  ofthe  n\cr  and  the  di>- 
tanco  of  the  town  from  the  e>ea  make  the  purt  very  spacious 
and  secure,  and  the  merchantmen  come  up  to  the  quays. 
In  summer  a  bridge  of  pontoons,  loosely  attached  to  ptlea, 
and  rising  and  falling  with  the  tide,  is  laid  across  the  river; 
ibis  bridge  ia  40  feet  wide  and  2600  feet  long,  and  i*  n  plea- 
sant anafoahionable  promenade  in  tbe  lummar  lima.  The 
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town  is  surrounded  with  inmparts  and  bastions.  It  has  a 
strong  citadel,  and  is  otherwiso  well  fortified,  so  that  it 
w  conaidofeii  one  of  the  Dioat  important  balwarko  of  the 
Rttiaiaa  empire.  Itoonntta  of  the  town  itae)(|  of  one  auburb 

wHbin  thf  ]:nl [Slides,  and  of  two  more  di^la^t  sul)uil)s  on 
the  left  bLiii'k  of  the  Diiiia.  There  are  ihreegalos  tuwaids  the 
country  an  1  i  jur  towards  the  Diiiia.  About  lOUOof  the  4000 
houses  arc  of  sione,many  of  which  are  large  and  b4indsu(De, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  tho  town  dark 
and  gloomy.  There  is  but  one  ioeonsidwable  muket-place, 
and  a  pretty  spaeious  parade  before  the  palaMi  in  which  the 
raercbante.  erected,  in  1017,  a  gtnaiie  eMnaui»  tweirtjr-tbree 
feet  high,  turmounted  hy  a  bronse  atatoe  lepraaeitting  the 
goddess  of  Victory,  nine  feet  high,  in  memory  of  the  triumphs 
of  the  Russian  arms  in  1812-13.  Of  the  14  churches,  G  are 
Liitlicran,  4  Greek,  1  Calvmist,  "2  Livoniaii,  and  I  RDiiiaii 
CathuUc :  of  the  Lutheran  the  tno«t  renmrkable  are  the 
large  and  lufty  cathedral,  attached  to  which  is  aqiiadimnglo 
•iirroonded  with  cloisters,  and  wbieh  contains  tm  muaeuni 
•nd  the  publie  library  of  18.000  voluroea,  and  St.  Peter's 
church,  which  has  a  Ane  tower  commanding  an  cxtenbive 
view  uf  the  harbour.  The  other  public  buildings  are,  an  im- 
peiial  palace,  with  an  observatory  ;  the  rusidtnce of  (lie  rivd  i 
governor;  an  ancietU  palace,  partly  used  as  ihe  rosideuce  of 
the  military  governor,  partly  servniLC  for  barracks;  the  town* 
house,  containing  the  Exchange ;  the  assembly-house  of  the 
estates  of  Livonia ;  the  arsenal,  the  hospital  of  St.  George, 
the  Cathehnenhol^  a  bomb-proof  wareboute  44A  feet  in 
length,  and  ■  theatre.  There  are  nnmeroui  litomry  and 
useful  institutions,  as  the  {:vi:ii,;i--um,  tlie  ocononiical  •-(, 
cmty,  the  society  for  the  study  ul  the  htslury  and  hieraturc 
of  the  Baltic  (onTiMM^  the  eathedial  whool,and  the  eom- 
mercial  bank. 

The  town  of  Riga  was  founded  about  the  year  1200,  by 
Albert,  the  third  bithon  of  Livonia,  Christianity  having  been 
introdneed  in  the  middle  of  the  eentury,  bjr  Meinhard.  a 
monk  of  Bremen,  who  was  ordained  by  the  pope  as  first 
bishop  of  Livonia.  The  founder  granted  it  several  privi- 
leges and  u  consideia'olo  extent  of  territory.  The  city, 
which  was  at  timt  time  a  colony  of  Germans,  soon  became 
rich  and  powerful,  and  in  the  ihirieenth  century  joined 
the  Ilatiseatic  league,  and  its  commerce  was  the  source  uf 
such  g'reat  wealth  that  the  power  of  theelty  and  the  pride 
and  luxury  of  the  inhabttania  became  proverbial.  At  the 
br^umini,'  of  the  aistaenth  eentnrjr  it  belonged  to  the  Ten- 
t'jnii>  knight.s,  who  were  obliged  to  submit  to  Poland  in 
liGl  ;  but  Riga,  which  had  enibrare<l  the  Reformed  religion, 
ft'iuin^  H  Popish  master,  ri  fu<cd  to  reco^nisL-  the  s;ivu- 
rvignty  of  the  k  ngs  of  Pul  utd  till  1^81,  when  it  obtained 
the  guarantee  >f  its  anta-nt  privileges.  From  that  time 
its  prosperity  dedined.  In  1C'21  it  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  1710,  after  a  viuorous  defence, 
it  was  taken  by  Peter  the  Gieat,  when  half  the  town  was  in 
ruins,  many  hundredaof  the  inhabitants  had  perished  by  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  20.000  had  been  carried ulTl)>  t  h i-  pi ue dur- 
ing the  siege.  In  the  siege  of  ltJi'2,  the  suburbs,  wuh  nearly  I 
800  largo  houses,  besides  tliesmailer  licjuses  and  outbuildings, 
and  four  churches,  were  burnt,  and  also  200  houses  in  the 
inwn  iisi-lf,  and  1600  inhabitants  perished.  The  suburbs  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  are  muoh  liandaomer  than  before.  It  has 
likewise  sofTered  several  times  by  fires  and  iwm^tidiis,  to 
which  latter  it  is  much  exposed  by  the  bonks  of  the  river 
being  very  low.  Thus  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in 
tsl  1,  4uij  houses  were  swi  |)t  away  with  their  inhabitants, 
iui<iR'n!>e  quantities  of  timber,  and  eighty  vessels  laden  with  > 
liL'inp  The  loss  was  above  thirty  millions  of  rubles.  Be- 
^  fore  the  rapid  rise  of  Odessa,  Riga  was  the  third  city  in 
point  of  population  in  the  empire :  it  is  now  the  fourth,  the . 
uepolalioa  being  noarly  60,000,  of  whom  above  30,000  are 
Froleelantfl,  chiefly  Germans  and  their  deseendaata;  the 
remainder  are  mostly  Livonians,  the  Russians  being  compa- 
ratively few.  The  numerous  shipti  m  the  river,  the  bustle 
in  the  streets,  and  tiie  wcll-stoc.ked  wareiiouses  and  shops, 
are  indications  uf  tho  extensive  trade  of  which  Riga  is  tho 
centre;  it  is  in  &et»  next  to  SU  PMataburg,  the  greatest 
emporium  of  foreign  oommeroe  in  theempire.  The  exports 
consist  of  the  ^eat,staple  articles  of  Russian  prodoee,  com, 
limber,  flax.  hemp,  linseed,  tallow,  Russia  leather,  and  sail- 
cloth. It  appears  from  the  official  arcountti,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  exported  has  ron*;<leral)ly  decreased  of  lale 
years;  that  of  hemp  has  rLinamed  nearly  stationary;  on 
the  other  haiul,  a  remiu-k:ibl<'  im-reaso  hastakcnpiaoa Intbe 
eiforls  of  Uax,  Unseed,  and  timber. 


The  number  of  ships  annually  arriving  at  and  leaving  the 
port  may  bestated  at  between  ISOOand  1300.  In  i  ^  >  i .  the 
anivab  ware  US2,  the  depaittttaa  1483.  Of  these  »bi|M 
nearly  one  half  ate  Bnglisn.  The  vA.ue  of  the  exports  b 

about  two  millions  sterling  ;  that  of  tho  imports,  consisting 
of  colonial  produce,  munufaclures  of  woollen,  cottoft,  and 
silk.  wine.  Sec,  is  not  above  one-third  of  that  sum  ;  about 
two-thirds  of  the  ships  arriving  at  the  port  are  in  ballast* 
It  is  not  oaly  the  commerce  of  Riga  that  is  increasing ;  it 
has  now  oonsiderablo  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton, 
tobaeoo^  ataroh,  looking-Klasses,  and  mm-wares,  besidea 
^ugar-refining  bouses,  which  pri^duce  annuslljr  ilve  million 
|H)undsofrenn^  sugar.  (Stein's  £«xY'con;  Horscbelmann; 
Cannabich  :  Hassel ;  Ruttian  Offidul  Journah  ) 

RIGAUD,  HYACINTHK,  a  portrait  pumter.  called  the 
Vandyck  of  France,  was  born  at  Perpi^nan  oil  the  'iStb  of 
July.  1659.  lie  was  the  son  of  Matthias  Rigaud,  an  artist, 
from  whom  be  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting,  and  upon 
whosi^  death  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  MontpeUier,  and 
placed  under  various  masters,  among  whom  was  one  Kane, 
a  painter  of  portrai*  -  n  the  manner  of  Vandyck.  In  1681 
he  returned  to  Pans,  and  in  the  following  year  gaine<l  the 
chief  prize  given  by  the  Acadetnv  II n  intended  to  follow 
historical  compuiition,  but  was  advised  by  Charles  le  Urun 
to  practise  portrait,  and  the  same  artist  dissuaded  him  from 
visiting  Italy.  In  1  TOO  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Aeadeny  of  Phris,  and  presented  as  his admiaman pictures 
portrait  of  the  sculptor  Desjardinsi  a  perfomanee  wbieh 
gained  him  the  highest  repuutien.  His  success  as  an  art- 
1"  I  'Vas  now  most  brilliant;  he  frecincrtly  [  a  ritcd  the  por- 
Uaii  of  Louis  Xl\^,  those  of  the  royal  iuKi  lv.  liie  principal 
nobility  of  the  court,  and  many  of  tiie  m  si  ill  .  trious  per- 
sonages of  Europe.  In  17^7  he  was  pensioned  and  deco- 
rated with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  Be  was  successively 
proflSBsm',  vaetor,  and  diieetor  of  the  Academy.  Grief  for 
the  lose  of  hb  wiftk  who  dted  in  1742,  con[ried  with  his 
advanced  age,  hastened  his  own  death,  which  happened  on 
the  19th  of  December  in  the  following  year.  Re  left  co 
Uiue,  and  no  pupil  of  note  except  Jean  Kane,  who  married 
his  niece,  and  who  became  principal  painter  to  the  Vms^  of 
Spain.  Works  by  Rigaud  are  contained  in  most  of  the  col- 
lections of  Euro{».  In  the  Louvre,  besides  others,  art*  the 
portraits  of  La  Brun,  Mignard,  and  Bossuet.  His  pictures 
have  been  wwiaved  bv  EdaliiKk,  the  Draveis,  J.  Audran, 
and  other  emineni  artnts,  and  eoiiibt  of  tiro  hundred  his* 

lorical  portraits. 

Rigaud  is  considered  one  of  tho  best  portrait  painters  of 
the  French  school  ;  his  heads  are  full  of  character  aii  l 
pression,  his  touch  bold  and  free,  yet  exquisitely  delicate, 
and  his  colouring,  though  brilliant,  generally  speaking  free 
from  gaudineas.  In  his  draperies  however  ne  was  too  apt 
to  express  a  flnttaviiig  effsct  wholly  inconsistent  with  Iba 
repose  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  and  hi  many  instances 
the  attitudes  of  his  figures  exhibit  an  unnecessary  violence 
of  action.  With  regard  to  the  title  given  him  of  the  French 
Vandyck.  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  truth,  for 
tlio  (  harming  simplicity  of  that  exquisite  painter,  one  of 
his  must  pruQiinenl  merits,  is  vtiurely  wanting  in  the  works 
of  Rigaud;  nor  do  the  two  less  resemble  ndl  other  in 
their  style  of  colouring  and  in  their  tnanagament  of  the 
eliiaro-*8oun.  Where  The  tinta  of  Rigand  are  brilliant  and 
dazzlin<:.  tho<;c  of  Vandyck  are  harmonious  and  chaste ;  and 
where  (ho  lights  of  the  former  are  relieved  by  positive  and 
foicible  colour,  those  of  the  latter  are  brought  to  their 
pritpor  degree  of  projection  by  the  gradual  depth  of  the 
acresiiories  and  backgrounds. 

(Biofrraphie  UniverteUe!  Pilkington's  DietioHtry 

RIGBL.  JOfttoic.] 

RIGHT'NT.  ITINCBNZO.  a  composer  of  gnat  ment. 

Arhoso  works  deserve  to  be  belter  known,  and  will  y  i  u  Jdy 
ere  long  be  rescued  from  the  ill-deserved  neglect  into  winch 
they  have  fallen,  was  born  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  17.'58, 
and  received  bis  musical  education  under  the  celebrated 
PsdnMsitini,  but  completed  it:i  Prague,  where  he  acquired 
a  vigour  which  was  not  then  the  attribute  of  the  Italian 
school.  Righini  composed  many  operas  for  diffofent 
theatres,  among  which  hie  Armida,  Tigrme,  Enea  tul 
I^tzio,  and  Afcido  al  Bivio  are  well  worth  the  notice  of 
the  true  onialei.r.    lie  died  in  liis  native  city,  in  1812. 

RIGHT.  It  lias  been  .shown  in  Law  [vol.  xiii«,p.  301] 
that  the  word  right  ()ccurs  under  some  form  in  nil  the  Teu- 
tooie  lai^pges  j  apd  that  it  bears  a  double  meaning  eijui 
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valenk  to  the  significations  of  tbu  l^iiin  wmd  jus,  namely, 
law  and  faculty.  Tbe  Anglo-Siixon  \vord  bore  thiii  double 
■aeaning,  but  right,  in  laudern  Engti.^h,  lias  lost  tbe  sigui- 
flcaltoo  of /aip,  aed  hw  Mtained  only  its  otber  meaning. 

Rigkit,  in  its  «tnat  MOta,  means  a  legal  claim ;  in  other 
word*,  a  claim  which  can  be  vnrurced  by  legal  remcdiea,  or  a 
claim  the  infringement  of  which  can  be  puoubed  by  a  lej^al 
uiiRtion.  Ii  fuliows  from  this  definitiou  that  avviy  right 
presupposes  the  existence  of  ])ositi\f 

The  cause*  of  riglit*,  ur  ihu-  muhIl's  uf  acquirinj^  them,  an- 
varioub,  and  can  only  be  ex|ilained  »ti  a  syvicm  of  jurtspru- 
daiiM;  for  exaaplai  a  person  may  acquire  u  right  by  i^on- 
ttaot,  by  gifti  bf  aimwaaion,  by  the  noa'fulfilment  of  a  coH" 
dition. 

Erory  right correlatf^  witli  n  k'pul  duiy.  cither  in  a  deter- 
Uiuate  person  nr  )i<,t>vius.  or  m  iUl^  world  at  larm'.  Thus  u 
ri^ht  ariMiig  fruiu  a  CLUitiact  (for  fvamiilL'.  a  n  :  '  i  '  !<> 
perform  a  service,  or  tn  i^y  a  >uin  of  monuy>  is  a  n^ihi 
against  a  determinate  pei-oti  or  persons;  a  right  of  pro- 
perty (or  dominion)  in  a  Held  or  houso  is  a  right  to  deal  with 
the  Bold  or  house,  availing  against  the  irorld  at  large.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  legal  duty  does  iwteonrabite  with  a 
right ;  for  there  are  certain  absolute  dutiea  which  do  not 
correlate  witii  a  rij^ht  in  any  dLterminato  person.  Such  arc 
the  duties  which  are  included  m  tbe  idea  of  police ;  as  tbe 
duties  of  deanMn— »  «nlar,  quiai  at  eertahi  times  and 
places. 

The  word  ri^ht  Lb  s  imctimos  used,  improperly  and  (teeon- 
darity»  to  aignt^  not  legal  but  moral  claimii;  (bat  is  to  tAj^ 
daiim  wUen  am  enforced  merely  by  public  opinion,  and  not 
by       les[al  sanction. 

In  this  sense  the  n^jht  of  a  shive  against  his  master,  or  of 
a  subject  against  his  soverL'if;n,  maybe  spt-keii  of;  alshough 
a  slave  has  rarely  any  legal  right  against  hts  (uastt:r.  and  a 
subject  nmr  has  «  kgal  right  asaiu-st  his  sovereign.  It  is  in 
tbe  same  sense  that  aaavaniKn  government  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  rights  againat  ite  aubjects,  although  in  atiietneas  a 
loveteign  govammeDt  creates  ri;4his,  and  does  not  poieess 
them.  In  like  manner,  one  sovereign  government  is  said 
to  liave  rights  against  aiioihcr  sovitcil;ii  government ;  that 
is  la  snv,  moral  rights,  derived  from  the  DO»Uive  morality 
prevailing  between  indepMidaat  iuttioDa»  wnicb  is  called  in- 
temational  iaw. 

Wo  likewise  sometiant  hear  of  certain  rights,  styled  na- 
tural rights,  which  as«  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  civil 
government,  and  to  be  paiamount  to  It  Hence  these  sup- 
posed iiatiirul  rights  sometimes  receive  also  the  additional 
epithets  of  indcfeiu^ible,  indestructible,  inalienable,  and  (hi> 
like.  This  theory  of  naiural  liylits  is  closely  coiwucted 
with  the  fiction  of  a  mwh]  cDtnp.u't  made  between  pei suits 
living  in  a  state  of  nature ;  uhicli  theory,  though  recum- 
mended  by  tbe  deservedly  high  authority  of  Locke,  has  now 
been  abandoned  by  nearly  ail  political  s^culators. 

RIGHT.  (Mathematics.)  This  tocm  t«  applied  in  mathe- 
matical language  to  anything  which  is  imagined  to  be  the 
most  simple  of  Its  kiml,  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  Tiuis 
a  right  line  is  a  sTiiAiatiT  line;  a  ri^hl  angle  is  tlie  ni  ist 
simple  and  well  kauw  ii  ut'  the  aii^;li'>  »i>ed  by  Em  lid  ;  a 
ri'jht  cone  is  one  ui  whieii  the  a\is  is  at  nght  angles  to  tbe 
base  :  and  so  on. 

KIGUT  ANGLE.  When  two  lines,  at  flxst  coincident, 
are  made  to  separaie  so  that  one  of  them  revolves  about 
their  cummon  extremity,  (hu  ruvolvinK  line  wdl  in  time  be- 
come the  continuation  of  the  other.  Thi.s  angle  or  opening, 
niailc  hy  a  line  and  its  imii I iiuiatioa,  would,  we  might  sup- 
pose, be  uuc  ut'  iiie  pnucipal  ani;ies  considered  in  geometry, 
and  should,  accurding  to  the  pievimisly  defined  nieuiiing  of 
RIGHT,  be  called  a  right  angle.  But  in  the  geometry  of 
Euclid  the  Word  angle  ».(K;ms  to  have  been  csiMintiiiiiy  eoa- 
nectod  with  lhe,idea  of  a  pointed  corner,  and  we  have  no 
ncnna  of  ftndioff  out  that  ho  considered  a  line  and  its  con- 
tiDvalion  «o  making  any  angle  at  alL  Instead  of  this  an- 
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kI«^  made  by  AO  and  OB,  ur  tbe  angle  of  uuposite  dicec- 
tioBi,  bo  iotrodncet  itt  half,  and  oallt  it  a  right  aagle  Lat 


AOC  and  COB  be  equal  angles,  that  is,  let  OC  bisect  tno 
angle  AOB,  and  each  half  is  railed  a  right  angle.  When 
the  angle  AOB  is  mcntiunod,  it  is  as  two  right  angles.  All 
that  is  neoessarv  as  to  the  magnitude  of  a  nght  angle  has 
been  given  under  AitQU :  we  propose  here  to  point  out 
the  cffectB  of  the  forced  manner  in  which  Buelid  avoida  the 
angle  AOB. 

It  is  suHicioiitly  evident  that  nothing  can  lo^e  its  riglil 
to  be  considered  as  a  ma^ni'udf  by  nuL'meniaiion  :  so  thai 
the  ipeiiing  of  AO  and  Oli.  whu  1>  double  tliut  of  .AU 
and  OC,  roust  really  be  a  magnitude  id"  ilie  same  kind  a« 
tbe  angle  .AOC.  Wow  the  consequ-  r.ces  of  preferring 
AOC  to  AOB,  as  a  fiindamental  angle  of  referenoc^  are  os 
follows : — 

1.  Till-  iiitr  idiu  li  of  the  appan  nllv  very  arbitrary 
axiom,  liiat  'all  ri^lit  aiif^les  are  o<j\ial,"  insieuu  of  the  more 
sim[)le  and  natural  one  il)at  '  two  straii^lit  hms  wtiicb  com- 
cide  in  any  two  points  coincide  beyijud  tliose  piMiiis.'  ii  i« 
as  evident  as  that '  two  straight  lines  catinot  inclose  a  spare.' 
or  *  two  straight  lines  which  coincide  in  two  poinis,  coincide 
between  those  points,*  that  the  same  alio  lakes  tilaco  fte- 
yOflcf  those  points.  A  moment's  examination  will  show  that 
this  axiom  immediately  gives  as  a  consequence  that  the 
angle  AOB  in  any  one  straiffht  line  is  equal  to  the  ariLrle 
A'O'B'  in  any  other;  or,  as  Euehd  would  express  it,  ihe 
doubles  of  all  right  unifies  are  equal,  whence  all  right  an- 
gles are  equal.  And  it  is  one  consequence  of  leaving  the 
natural  route,  that  Euclid  himself  has  assumed  both  the 
mora  complicated  axiom  which  he  has  exprewadt  and  also 
the  more  simple  one  by  which  he  might  have  avoided  it: 

for  he  nowhere  -hu-is  thai  if  OA  be  made  to  coincide  with 
O'A',  tiien  OH  eniu  idi'.^  wi;li  O'H'.  Some  of  his  editors 
have  supplied  the  defect  b\  niakniL;  it  a  lonseqiience  oJ' '  all 
right  angles  arc  equal,'  that  'no  two  lines  can  have  a  com- 
mon segment.' 

S.  The  necessity  of  proving  a  particular  ease  of  a  propo- 
sition which  is  taken  as  self-evident  in  all  otheroaaes.  Tints 
Euclid  never  proves  that  COD  and  DOB  arc  together  equal 
to  COB :  while  he  ha.s  to  spend  a  proposition  in  proving 
that  AOD  and  DOB  are  iDueilu  r  eq,  «1  to  AOB. 

3,  The  necessity  of  proving  a  jiailicular  case  after  the 
general  case  has  been  proved.  Thus  to  bisect  a  given  ani^le 
is  the  genera)  proposition,  of  which  to  draw  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  a  given  line  from  a  given  point  within  it,  is  the 
particular  caso.  The  conslrueikm  of  tbe  latter  is  precisely 
that  of  the  former:  but  the  two  results  are  obliMd  to  Ik; 
obtained  in  two  distinct  propositions:  it  would  Do  fight 
enough  to  make  them  cases  of  one  proposition. 

1.  The  habituation  of  the  ftlud<!iit  to  iu\;Krt  i!)e  ..nt;Us 
greater  than  two  right  angles,  by  bis  never  meeting  with 
one  at  greoL  Two  lines  whieh  end  at  the  same  point  make 
two  openings,  one  greater  and  the  otber  loss  than  two  rij^ln 
angles ;  v\eept  in  ihe  intermediate  case  when  both  are  i.'quul 
to  two  right  angles.  Now  Eudid  does  not  positively  rejeci 
the  angle  greater  than  two  tight  uncles,  nor  does  he  sa> 
that  of  two  liiiL'>  w  Ii.l  Ii  meet,  the  angle  w  hich  tlu  y  make 
shall  be  always  luHca  to  be  thai  which  is  less  than  tw  o  rigbi 
angles.  Had  he  had  such  intention,  one  of  his  pmpiisi- 
tions  would  have  been  positively  false,  to  wit.  that  in  any 
segment  of  a  circle,  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  double  of  the 
•ogle  of  tbe  eircumfarence.  Had  such  been  his  intention, 
ho  would  have  said, 'in  every  segment  trAfcA  ettntainian 
angle  lets  than  a  riijht  angle,  iho  angle  at  tlii-  ri  nrrr  i> 
double  <)f  that  at  the  ciieuinfcrence,'  Ii  ;»  Hue  ihul  iii> 
proposition  is,  '  In  a  cirele.  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  doub'.o 
of  the  angle  at  the  circiimfeienee  w/teri  thftf  hav  ihe  sa.w 
circumference  fur  a  (june  and  some  may  think  that  tin  * 
words  in  italics  exclude  (as  in  one  sense  they  certaiuly  d<>- 
the  segment  which  has  an  angle  greater  than  a  right 
angle  ;  since  this  angle,  and  its  eeiitrul  allele,  that  namely 
which  is  less  than  two  right  angles,  do  not  stand  on  the 
same  eu  luiu t'<  reneo  as  a  base.  Let  this  be  so,  then  wc  throw 
the  ditlieuUy  on  another  piu|>osilion,  the  '17i\\.  It  is  there 
shown  thai  "in  equal  circles,  the  angles  which  stand  ijji  Hi 
equal  circumferences  are  equal  whether  they  stand  at  the 
oentm  ot  al  the  circumference.'  If  no  mention  of  angles 
greater  than  two  right  angles  be  intended  in  the  previous 
proposition,  then  the  one  before  osis  not  completely  proved, 
but  only  when  the  an^Ie  at  the  eircumferenee  is  k-ss  tlu.n  a 
right  anirle.  At  the  same  time  there  seenie  tu  be,  in  >■  .n,,  -  of 
the  sub>e((uuiit  [uujKj-itiotis,  proof  of  a  de.sire  to  'id  the 
angle  j^reater  than  two  right  angles,  and  to  subdiviUe 
prccA  mto  partieuhr  caaas  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  difliCtttty . 
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Rut  are  we  not  in  fact  to  atsutnc,  without  particular 
iupeation,  from  the  general  tone  of  the  first  aix  books, 
tliat  the  angle  equal  to  or  greater  than  two  rfgbt  an- 

gles  was  never  really  mcani,  and  that  all  propositions 
are  to  \w  taken  with  such  hmilalions  as  the  ahuvc 
realriclioii  wtmM  ronder  necessary  ?  Let  those  who  ihink 
so,  look  nt  thu  la:it  proposition  of  ihu  sixth  book,  in 
whii;h  it  is  shown  that  iu  equal  circles  angles  are  to  one- 
anotlicr  as  their  subtending  arcs.  Now  the  criterion  of 
Proportion,  as  given  by  Endtd,  requires  that,  in  this  pro- 
position, any  muliipieb  liowsver  great,  of  the  angles  may  be 
taken.  Now  a  multiple  of  an  angle  may  not  only  be  greater 
t!ian  two  right  angles,  bnt  ^^reuiiT  lliati  :i  lli.jnsaurT  nglit 
an^lus;  and  cv»'r\  such  muhipiL-  inu>t  lul  uul}-  be  reallv 
included  iii  tin-  dein  >ristr;ii;(>ri.  but  iMiisidcred  as  a  magni- 
tude, and  compared  wuh  ntiur  rii;i<,Miiliides  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  impc^iblo  tii^i  i\k  wnicr  of  the  fifth  book 
aliould  have  been  unable  to  bear  in  mmd  that  the  « '■cib'fiih- 
inenterproportioii  demands  that  ever)'  iK>ssible  muli  ;pk'  of  the 
quantities  asserted  to  be  proportioDai  should  be  adnuttedand 
eompared  with  every  other :  and  thus  it  is  eeriain  that  Eu- 
clid must  have  meant  to  consider  angles  not  only  ^rualer 
than  two  right  angles,  hut  even  greater  thnn  foui'.  nr  aii) 
other  number.  Sisuu;  ri>inuHM;tatins  liave  siiii[>.i>eil  that 
fiuciid  meant  to  omit  all  pairs  of  ri^iit  angles  from  such 
multiples,  and  all  scmicircumt'erences  from  the  multiples  of 
the  arns ;  but  this  would  only  be  a  use  of  the  azioai«  that  if 
equals  be  taken  fhnn  unequals,  the  remainders  are  un- 
e<)ual,  which  admits  the  greater  of  the  quantities  mentioned 
to  be  comparable  magnitudes:  and  that  Euclid  does  con- 
sider them  as  such,  is  all  that  is  contended  for. 
RIGHT.  PETITION  OF.  [Petition  of  Right.} 
RI(;HTS.  BILL  OF.  [Bill  ok  Rights.] 
RILEY,  JOHN,  born  in  London,  1646,  was  the  first 
Englishman  that  attained  any  cxccllcnoa  in  portrait,  unless 
perhaps  Dobion  may  be  considered  as  nn  exception,  and  in 
that  department  he  remained  unrivalled  hy  r,n\  native  artist 
until  the  oppearanrc-  af  Sir  Joshua  Rtynuhls.  He  was  in- 
structed in  his  ail  by  Fuller  and  Zoust,  but  In'  adopted 
Vandyck  as  his  mudcl,  and  pa: ate  1  much  m  the  siyle  of 
Lely ;  bin  draperies  were  admirable.  Riley  was  a  iiiwlest 
and  unav..uining  man,  and  excessively  diffident  and  dis- 
trustful of  his  powers.  '  With  a  quarter  of  Sir  Godfrey's 
vanity,'  says  Walpole, '  he  mit:ht  have  persuaded  the  world 
be  was  as  great  a  master.'  And  the  same  writer  observes, 
that  hia  'talents  while  living  were  objicurcd  by  the  fame 
raiii^n-  iIuki  1>}'  ;lie  luent  of  Kiielier,  uii'l  iIi.'ih (■>-cil  since  by 
bcuig  cuiituunii..-d  wuli  L.lv,  an  luntiur  unlueUy  ty  his  re- 
putation.' 

Upon  the  dcatii  of  Su  Peter  Lely,  Rilcy  came  into  sencral 
notice,  and  obtained  the  patronage  that  he  merited.  He 
was  introduced  to  Charles  IL,  and  painted  bis  portrait,  who 
said,  upon  seoinK  it,  *  Is  this  like  me  ?  Then,  odd's  lUh.  1  am 

un  ugly  fellow.'  which  greatly  disconcerted  the  modest 
painter.  He  painted  also  the  portraits  of  .Tames  II.  and 
hi-k  qu>  i:n.  Mary  iif  jMlhUmui  ;  and  afier  tlie  Revolution  in 
1688,  tic  was  u])poin(ed  state  painter  Co  William  and  Mary, 
whose  portraits  lie  also  painted. 

Riley's  master-piece  is  reckoned  the  portrait  of  the  lord- 
keeper  North,  at  WroKton  ;  and  amongst  his  roo^i  Nueccs>- 
fttl  performanees  are  mentioned  also  the  portraits  of  Bisliop 
Btirnetand  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  masterof  Westminster 
Kchool.  Riley  died  in  London,  of  tlie  i^out,  ir'il,  in  tltc 
forlv-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  properly,  which,  accordin',^ 
to  Walpole,  amounted  to  only  siiu/..  came  to  his  aeholsr 
Ricbardson,  who  had  married  in-  mere. 

Rl'MINI.     [FORLI.  PROTIN*  K  ox  ] 

RI'MULA,  ihoname  given  by  Uefrance  to  a  genus  of 
testaceous  raollusks  fbunded  en  a  minute  species  of  the 

gmm  Bmargimda  of  authors,  which  has  a  fissure  approxi- 
matinfr  tci  the  margin,  but  not  arriving  at  it.  [Crrvico- 

BRANCHIVTA,  V  il.  VI.,  p.  444.] 

RIMUI.l'N.V      rFoRAMINIFKRA,  Vol.  X..  p,  347.] 
RIN(;.     !  An    ;  r  -s.] 

RING  DOVK,  oiu!  of  the  English  names  of  the  Biiig 
Pigeon,  Wood  Pigmn,  Cit\fiat  or  Qu^eft,  Columba  Miim- 
£ttv.  Linn.;  Hamttrvf  the  French;  Colotnbaedo,  PtUomtm, 
PSecione  da  Ohiemda  of  the  Italians;  Ringdtaabt  of  the 
Germans:  Ysgnthan  of  the  Antient  British.  The  term 
Hing  D'ir«  is  also  applied  to  the  Collared  Turtle,  Columba 
ri<»>rn:.  I. win.:  TourtereiJr  d  cnllier  ol'  (he  French;  iMrh- 
/aW^'of  ilie Germans.  [ConJMiiii>;E,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  370,  ."J'S.] 
RING  OUZEL.  [Blackbirds,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4-».] 
lilNGENTi  a  form  of  the  corolla  of  plants,  so  named 


from  the  snppoaed  NNmUmee  to  the  snout  and  moutk 
of  some  miimal.  Jbm  petals  are  iRegular  u4  gM°|^ 
The  natural  order  Lamiaeese  possess  this  fbrm  of  ootoIuu 

RINGT.UL,  the  Engl^h  name  nf  tin.-  female  of  th« 
Hen  Harrier,  Circus  cyanriis.  [Fvi.conid  k,  \o1.x.,  p.  183^ 
Harrikk  (Oritith  )linj:y  I.] 

RINGTAILED  EAGLE,  a  GoldettFMgk  m  iU  youth- 
ful plumage,    [pALCONiDiK,  vol.  x.,  p.  173!] 

RlNGWOR.Vl  IS  the  term  applied  to  many  cutaneous 
erupCions^  and  more  particularly  to  those  on  the  head.  Itb 
imt  now  possible  to  determine  to  which  of  these  the  name 
was  first  applied ;  but  ft  is  probable  that  the  species  of 
her|  L-s  wliirh  appear  in  tlw  form  of  rin^^s  were  iliu<  desig- 
tiated,  e^pe(•l<^lly  that  which  nosologist*  call  her|)es  eireirt- 
natiis.  This  disease  is  -.till  often  called  ringworm,  when  it 
ajipears  upon  the  forehead  or  scalp  ;  but  the  same  name  IS 
■iiili  more  geticjttlly  applied  to  tlie  different  forms  of  purrigo, 
especially  P.  larvalis  and  P.  scutulata.  The  deecriptkms  of 
the  <hsea.ses  thus  oonfbunded  under  this  name  will  be  fbund 
in  the  articles  Hf.rpbs  and  Porrioo. 

RINGS,  COLOURED.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his 
'Tie  itise  on  O.itics,'  firs!  jiupplied  a  eaicful  examination  of 
ihu  eo'.Dureil  hands  which  are  familiarly  *een  in  soap-bub- 
bles of  sutlici  >nt  tenuity,  in  thin  plates  of  mica,  and  gene- 
rally in  aity  transparent  plate  of  small  width,  wbelhttr 
bounded  bjr  denser  er  by  rarer  media.  In  explanatiott  of 
these  phenoomna  he  imwited  hie  iiMeoious  thmry  of  *FSlt 
of  ee^  traoimisitan  and  of  easy  reflexion  of  light.'  The 
explanation  given  In  the  undnlat  iry  theory  is  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  interference  of  the  luminous  waves. 

Newton  ariojiti'd  an  accurate  melhod  for  discuvcnng  the 
relation  between  ihe  thickness  of  the  medium  and  th^ 
colours  of  the  han(i>  produced.  Thus,  by  geometry,  the  dis- 
tance of  any  point  B  of  a  circular  are  ftom  a  tangent  AU  li 
A  c 


Sual  to  the  ■qnare  of  the  chotd  AB  divided  by  the  diameter 
the  circle.  When  (he  latter  is  great  in  comparison  of  the 

arc  AB,  we  may  then  suhslitule  t!ie  tangent  AC  fir  the 
chord.  Now,  if  we  place  together  aroiu  ex  leiisaiiil  a  plant 
glass,  the  perpendicular  sec-inm  taken  throuj^h  the  point  of 
contact  of  this  system  is  evidently  that  in  our  figure.  The 
point  of  contact  A  is  the  centre  of  the  coloured  rings :  AC, 
being  the  radius  of  one  of  them,  is  easily  measurabife  and 
hence  BC  (the  thieknen  of  the  interposed  stratum  of  air) 
becomes  known. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  a  convex  lens  of  con- 
siderable focal  length  (about  ten  ftet  will  answer)  i^  to  he 
preferred,  inasmuch  as  the  diameters  of  the  rings  enlarge,  for 
u  constant  \alui'  of  the  thickness  BC,  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  the  lens;  the  banoa,  being  then 
greatly  enlarged,  may  be  more  accnrately  exMoiaed  and 
measured. 

Suppose  whitelif^htto  be  incident,  the  point  of  contact  A 

Will  inuisinit  il.  ami  consennendy  appear  hlaet,  but  the 
■  li^ht  wlucii  pas^e,  through  tue  small  interval  between  the 

L;Ias!<es  w  ill  hu  deeoinpused,  and  form  coloured  rings  having 
I  A  for  centre,  each  baud  liaving  e  giadatioii  of  colours  from 

Its  interior  to  its  ntnrior  border,  in  tlie  feUMriag  eider, 

viz.>— 

Flnt  StewML        HU.  Fooitk. 

Black  PurplishViolct  Purple         Dull  Green 

Faint  Blue     Blue  Blue  Pale  Pittk 

Bright  White  Green  Bright  Green  Red 

Yellow         Strong  Yellow  Yellow 
Orange        Crimson-Red  Pink 
Red  Crimson 

In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  scventli,  the  colours  aro  green  and 
pink,  Willi  a  midrlle  while  in  the  lifih.  huttheynv  noW  Milt 
colours,  and  gradually  become  invisible. 

By  the  calculation  above  explained  Newton  found  the  inter- 
vals BC  between  the  plates  in  the  snecaesioii  of  the  darkest 
parts  of  the  several  rings  to  be  as  the  numbers  o,  t,  4,  S, 
&c.,  and  those  rnrrespondtng  to  the  briirhlcst  part.*,  as  the 
odd  numbers  I,  3,  j,  N:r  ,  that  corresponding  to  the  briphiest 
(■art  of  the  first  riiii,'  beinp  only  17^,0u(ltll  part  of  an  i  n  ii. 
1 1 eiu;«  conversely  the  interval  may  be  computed  hy  observ- 
ing the  colour  and  the  number  of  the  band,  for  tliese  inter- 
vail  are  constant  whataver  may  be  the  curvatoie  ef  the 
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f^Ksr^  or  glait^  (if  two  li;ni>o!>  ai<i  u&sd).  The  contact  should 
he  made  as  perfect  as  ponsible  by  preuure.  Fringes  may 
b«  aiinilarly  formed  by  laying  a  prism  on  a  plane  glass.  Tho 
lings  •olar^  wImq  aaan  obuquely.  the  interval  for  a  given 
MburwriiiKai  the  eoiine  of  the  angle  of  incidsnoa.  Tlic 
winitrot  eo^lldiat  of  tfab  cimHm  (m  compuad  with  pcr- 

1  +  106  M 

pMidianltt  fawidsnew)  » "j^-^.  P         tiM  index  of 

NfraetioD. 

If  homogeneous  light  of  any  coloar  lie  uied,  the  nan  of 
light  then  produced  are  all  of  that  colour,  interoeptM  by 
baods  abMlutely  blaek.  The  colours,  as  given  in  the  above 
table,  when  the  light  is  white,  being  the  result  of  super- 
posing the  different  sys-letns  of  ring^i,  belong  to  the  various 
Domogoneous  ravs  of  tlie  ])risraaiic  sjiectrum  which  consti- 
tute white  light. 

If  we  place  the  gla&^c-s  between  the  eye  and  ihc  source  of 
light,  so  that  the  rings  may  be  viewed  by  that  portion  of  it 
wnieb  ii  transmitted,  we  find,  as  miitht  be  ex^eeted,  that 
tbe  coloun  an  now  oonplementary  to  thoaa  viiible  by  re- 
flected H^ht.   Colours  are  saiii  to  ba  eonpleoientaiy  whoa 

their  mixture  [)ri>ilii(!..'s  winte  light. 

The  colours  of  s.uiy)  or  o;her  li(|uid  bubbles  are  proilured 
in  the  same  way,  aitd  at  the  mitne  thickness  as  those  m  the 
case  detailed  above.  In  that  case  we  had  the  rarer  medium 
between  the  denser ;  here  the  denaer  it  between  the  rarer. 
The  rtnga  eommence  at  the  top  of  die  babble,  beoauio  there 
it  lint  growl  auffieiently  thin. 

The  undidatory  theory,  upon  admitting  tho  loss  or  gain  of 
half  an  undulation  in  the  interfcrenoe  producing  these  rin;:*, 
gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  aJl  the  phenomena  of 
coloured  rin^s,  but  which  oontaini  ntalytioil  iDvaaliBations 
of  ail  abstruse  nature. 

Kinga  or  fringes,  such  as  those  denominated  Grimaldi's 
fringes,  an  also  formed  by  the  interferences  attendant  on 
the  inllellon  of  lii^ht  by  the  edges  of  opaque  bodies,  for 
which  see  Diffri^ction- 

RINGS,  FAIRY,  is  a  name  given  to  certain  spots 
which  arc  observed  amon'.;st  grass  in  fields,  and  which  are 
characterised  by  beiiicr  more  luxuriant  than  the  surrounding 
herbage.  They  are  of  two  kiiuls:  either  in  entire  knot  of 
grass  is  more  luxuriant  than  the  rest,  or  the  luxuriant  grass 
grows  in  a  circle  or  th*  SMBlMnl  of  a  circle  around  a  com- 
paratively barnn  apot.  The  name  of  Ihiiy  rings  wis  origi- 
nally given  to  those  spots  because  the?  were  supposed  to  be 
the  places  where  tho  little  faini's  l,i!u  their  nightly  revels. 
Recently  a  better  causi!  lius  been  a'isii^ned  for  iheir  origin. 
They  are  now  known  to  be  those  portions  of  the  surface  on 
wbtch  a  species  of  fungus  has  grown,  which  by  dyiii»;  has 
afforded  nutriment  for  the  grass  on  tho  spot,  and  as  the 
fungus  grows  in  this  particular  place  on  account  of  some- 
thing finNMtnble  to  its  development,  it  continues  year  after 
jear  10  MCtond  itself  beyond  the  small  circular  space  to 
wbieh  it  was  originally  conlined :  but  as  the  grass  in  the 
centre  lo.ics  the  s.titniiliiliiig  influence  of  the  decayed  fungus, 
ihiii  part  becomes  cumparalively  barren,  and  thus  the  ring 
of  luxuriant  gru.ss  ki-eps  on  extending  for  many  years,  till 
the  eartli,  no  lunger  affording  the  circumstances  necetsary 
to  the  dLTcluptneBt  of  the  fungu-s,  it  dies.  There  are  several 
apeeles  of  fungus  that  praduoe  this  effect.  It  wm  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  witherii^  as  ocenrring  with  the  Agarieua 
oreadet :  but  tho  common  mushroom  (A.  eamprsfn's),  the 
gigantic  pufTball  (Bovitta  gigantea).  and  muuy  others  may 
be  seen  m  tho  act  of  forming  these  circles.  It  is  \  ery  pro- 
bable that  most  of  the  larf^e  fungi  would  form  these  ritigs 
during  their  growth,  provided  tlio  entire  surface  of  the  earth 
by  wlncli  they  were  surrou-'ded  afforded  the  circumstances 
nece&sary  to  ihuir  ;:ri!  \  'Ij. 

RIO  DK  JAN&inO.  CJAtraiRoJ 
AIOBAIIBA.  fEctrjuiOR,  p.  m.J 

RIOM,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 

ia  the  deiiartment  of  I'uy  de  Dtiroe.  miles  south-south- 
east of  I'ans.  by  the  road  through  Fonlainebleau,  Moniar- 
gis.  Nevere,  and  Moulins,  and  7  miles  north  of  Clerrount- 
Ferrand. 

This  town  was  antiently  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of 
AttvargnOb  erected  by  Kiojg  Jaw  IL  in  1360t  in  fcvour 
of  bis  son  thodnko  ofBetn:  ila  fmpority  dataa  ftton  this 

epoch. 

RiocD  stands  on  a  small  elevation  in  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Limawne  of  Auvergne.  near  the  little  river  Ambone,  which 
ll).v,  liv  tlte  Lachau  and  the  Murgen  into  the  .Vllier.  The 


which  shut  out  the  beautiful  view  from  the  boulevard.  Th« 
interior  of  the  town  consistx  of  several  streets ;  the  two  priu- 
ripai  cross  each  other  near  the  centre:  these  arc  wide  anil 
handsome,  hat  not  quite  straight ;  tho  other  streets  aro  in- 
fertor  all  are  venr  ill  paved  with  lava  and  basalt,  and  some 
are  adorned  with  fbantaina.  The  houses  are  almost  uni?er> 
sally  built  of  lava  from  the  quarries  of  Vi>lvic.  a  small  town 
three  or  four  miles  west  of  Riora:  the  dark  ccjlour  of  tho 
stone  gives  to  the  place  a  soinbre  appearance.  The  prin* 
cipal  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  Saiot  Amahle,  ro> 
markable  for  its  elegant  dome ;  La  Saintc  Chapelle,  a  beau* 
tifol  Gtotbic  building:  the  oourt-houBo  (nalais).  another f no 
Gothic  building ;  tho  dock-tower,  tnm  the  summit  of  which 
there  is  a  charming  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country; 
and  the  central  prison  or  house  of  coiructjioi;,  lorge,  lofty, 
secure,  and  well  vcni dated. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  11,902  for  the 
town,  or  u'.:}7';>  fn  the*  whole  commune;  in  IS.'JG  it  was 
1 1,4*3  for  the  commune,  showing  the  serious  diminution  ol 
906  persons  in  flvo  years.  The  trade  of  the  place  W  not 
Tciy  considerable:  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are 
candles,  and  preserves  of  apriools,  apples,  &c.  (which,  toge- 
ther with  the  fruits  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  sent  to  Pans), 
liver  of  aniiiiiuny,  some  linens  and  cottons,  brandy,  and 
leather.  Tiie  chief  articles  of  trade,  Ivesides  the  altoNe,  are 
corn,  hemp,  coarse  linens,  walnut-oiL  and  hempseed-oil. 
Tliere  an  four  fbirs  in  the  year. 

The  importance  of  Riom  ia  chiefly  deri?ad  fitom  its  tri* 
bunals,  the  buaineas  of  which  is  augmented  by  tho  pm- 
pcn«;ity  of  tho  people  of  Auvergne  to  litigation.  It  ha» 
a  Cour  Ro\ale.  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  ttic 
departments  of  .\llier.  (Jantul.  Haute  Loire,  and  Puy  de 
EJflme;  a  !!ul'ordinale  court  of  justice,  and  a  Uibuiiai  of 
commerce:  to^-ciher  with  some  fiscal  government  ofllces. 
There  are  also  a  high  school,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  phi* 
losophy;  an  bospitSli  two  alniahoaae8»  a  poovbottBa»  and  a 
tbeatra. 

The  ■mndiieement  of  Worn  baa  an  areaof  8SS  square 

miles,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons,  or  districts,  each 
under  a  justice  of  the  peace:  it  comprehends  13(1  com- 
munes.   Tho  population  in  lasi  wia  14M*$;  in  1M€. 

1^1,456. 

RIOT.  A  riot  is  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law.  The 
definition  of  it  given  by  Hawkins,  and  which  appann  to 
have  been  very  generally  adopted  without  much  alteration 
by  subsequent  writers,  is  *  a  tttmultnouB  disturbance  of  the 
peace  by  three  persons  or  men.  assembling  together  of  their 
own  authority,  with  an  intent  mutually  to  usm^i  one  anot  her 
against  any  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  uf  wine 
eiiteipriseof  a  private  nature,  and  afterwards  executing  the 
«>ame  in  a  violent  and  turbulent  manner,  to  the  terror  of  ibt 
people,  wlietlier  the  act  intended  were  of  itself  lawful  or  un 
lawfuL'  Tlie  aiaembling  together  therefore  in  a  eaao  whore 
the  law  anthorises  parties  to  tneot  and  use  fbrce  in  coneert. 
as  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  rebellion  or  opposing  the 
king's  enemies,  or  as  part  of  the  posse  comilatu*,  wjjl  not 
constiluic  a  riot.  Neither  will  a  suilden  quarrel  occurrinj; 
among  a  number  of  persons  who  have  met  together  nt  a 
fair,  or  on  similar  occasions,  constitute  a  riot.  Hut  if  on 
the  occasion  of  a  meeting,  lawful  in  itself,  some  act  of  vu>. 
lence  in  disturbsnne  of  the  peace  is  afterwards  proposed, 
and  executed  in  concert  bv  those  who  are  assembled,  they 
will  be  guilty  of  a  riot.  The  enterprise  roust  be  of  a  private 
nature,  not  necessarily  relatin<i  to  an  inrlividual.  but  suU 
having  111  view  some  minor  and  special,  and  not  a  general 
public  object.  Thus  it  may  concern  the  interests  or  dis- 
putes either  of  some  one  person  or  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  town  or  district.  The  object  may  be,  for  tft«^ywi?ft  to 
radnu  a  grievance  said  to  be  sufferad  by  such  parMn*  or  to 
puU  down  inclosnns  on  lands  where  the  inhabitants  clauB 

a  right  of  common.  But  if  the  enterpri<ie  h  for  the  purpose 
of  redressing  grievances  generally  throughout  the  kini^dom, 
or  to  pull  down  all  inclosures,  the  offence  is  not  a  not,  but 
aniouiits  to  a  levying  of  war  against  tiie  king,  and  the  parties 
ensa;{od  in  it  are  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Hawkins  asserts  that  there  mml  he  some  circumstance  of 
violence  either  to  the  person  of  a  luau  ur  to  his  pusaeaaions  ; 
but  it  has  been  otherwise  deoided  by  Sir  James  Hans- 
field,  C.J.  (2  Camp.,  368).  Tidlenee  however,  if  not  of  setosl 
force,  yet  ir  gesture  or  language,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
cause  terror,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  off»!nce  of  ri.>t. 
The  lawfulness  of  the  enterprise  operates  tio  further  than  as 


town  I*  sonoundod  by  a  boulevard  planted  with  trees,  and  1  justifying  a  mitigation  of  the  punishmettC  It  does  not  in 
liaad,  towaid  the  eountiy*  wtdi  hooaoaor  nodom  aMeiioq»  I  aiqr  vnvallor  tho  bgal  daaimior  of  tho  ofimoob  All 
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preicitt  at  a  not  who  iii>ligatc  or  encourage  thi-  rioters,  are 
tbenuvIvGs  aUu  to  be  considered  as  principal  rioters. 

T*o  minor  ofTenccii  of  rout  and  unlawful  oucmbly.  which 
aw  umiUr  to  not.ar«  i^eralljr  tramtcd  on  undat  that  head. 

A  it  when  pantn  bave  oommaneed  bat  not  aceom- 
plishe'l  an  enterprise,  and  in  Rucb  a  way  that  if  the  enter- 
prise had  been  executed,  they  would  have  committed  a 
riot. 

It  u  an  unlawful  usst  mbly  when  great  numbers  of  people 
meet  together  with  sucli  (•ircuiiisimiPes  of  behaviour  as  to 
raibo  the  fears  of  their  feUavv-subjeclo,  and  to  endanger  the 
public  peac«.  An  auembly  therefore  of  a  man's  friends  to 
cMtnd  his  penion  aeaintt  vioteooa  threatemd  to  him  if  ha 
ap)ear  in  a  public  place  is  tinlawinil,  atsneli  oonduet  teiids 
to  produce  a  breach  of  the  pt'ace.  But  an  as^cuibly  in  a 
man's  own  house  to  protcet  him  while  thero,  or  lo  (U'tond 
the  possession  of  it,  is  not  cvJiuukTCi!  an  unlawful  assembly 
At  common  law  ibekburiff  and  ail  pcacu  ollicers  are  bound 
themselves  to  inakawwiy  affirt  and  to  cominand  all  others 
lo  anist  tbem  to  sappnsi  a  riot.  It  aeema  aim  that  where 
the  emergoney  ia  great  aod  Immediate,  private  peiwim  on 
their  own  authority  may  act,  and  oven  use  arms  for  the  same 
purpose.  On  such  occasions  it  has  not  been  usual  for  the 
luihtary  to  take  any  pari  c\ri  ))i  in  the  presence  and  umUr 
the  direction  of  a  civil  autboruy.  They  are  not  however  by 
law  disqualified  tur  any  duty  or  relieved  from  any  responsi- 
bility which  under  the  same  circumttaocei  attach  to  other 
classes  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

Various  acts  of  parliament  havebeeo  pasted  for  tbe  purpose 
of  giving  authority  to  magistrates  and  othen  for  the  purpose 
ofsuppressing riots, and  restrair.;:!.'  ri;r  -t n:;,  and  punishing 
rioters.  Tlie^e  are  collected  atui  comuiemi-d  upuii  by  11  aw- 
kin«(l  r..b.i.,  c.  f.jjandBurn  (5 vol., 'Riot,' &c.).  Tlie 
most  important  is  1  Geo.  I.,  st.  ii,c  d,  commonly  calk-d  the 
Riot  Act.  By  that  statute  it  it  provided  that  *'if  unyper- 
aima  to  tbe  number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully, 
riotously,  and  tnmultuoudy  aatembled  together  to  tbe  di»- 
turbanco  of  the  public  peace,  shall  continue  so  assembled 
fur  the  space  of  an  hour  after  a  magistrate  has  commanded 
tbem  by  pradamatioo  lo  diapeni^  tbqr  iball  be  aonaidered 
felons." 

The  form  of  proclamation  is  given  in  the  Act,  and  is  as 
follows: — 'Our  tovereigu  lady  the  queen  cliargeth  and  com- 
mandcth  all  panons.  being  assembled,  ImmMiately  to  dis- 
]Mn«  tbantelvea,  and  peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habita- 
tioni  or  to  their  lawfol  bufiness,  upon  the  paint  contained 
in  the  A  :  mr  1c  in  the  flrst  year  of  King  G«0f|ga  for  pra- 
vcuting  tuniuUs  and  riotous  assemblies. 

'  God  save  iliu  Qucun.' 

This  is  directed  to  be  read  with  a  loud  voice  and  as  near 
at  possible  to  theriotem;  no  word  must  be  omitted.  Per- 
amia  who  do  nut  dispone  within  the  hour  may  bo  aeized  and 
apprehended  by  any  magialtale  or  peaoe-offloer  or  any  pri- 
vate person  who  has  been  commanded  hy  a  magistrate  or  an 
oHiccr  to  assist.  In  case  of  resistance,  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  disperse  or  apprehend  thu  riolcrs  will  bejustifail  in 
wouiidinfj:  or  killmi;  them,  li  i«  feluny  al^  to  oppose  the 
reading  of  the  proclamation :  and  if  tho  reading  should  be 
prevenied,  tboae  who  do  not  dispme  are  still  guilty  of  felony, 
if  iliqr  know  tbattlM  iwidtiig  of  tbo  prodamalion  hii  boan 
prevented, 

A  pmaeenfion  under  this  Act  mtist  be  eommeneed  wltbin 

a  yu^r  aftor  llio  ulToHco  has  been  committed.  By  the  7  &  S 
Geo.  IV.,  u.  .TO,  fe.  S,  liotcrs  who  demolish  or  he^m  to  duino-  | 
lish  a  church  or  a  chupi-1,  a  dwelling-house,  or  any  other  of  ! 
the  various  buildings  or  machinery  mentioned  in  that  Act, 
are  to  be  considered  as  felons.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  31, 
provision  is  made  for  remedies  agnintt  tho  hundred  in  case 
of  danuij^e  done  by  rioten. 

By  tut  Act  compensation  may  be  recovered  by  action 
against  tbe  hundred  fur  any  injury  done  lo  buildings,  or  fur- 
niture. &;c.  coniained  m  them,  to  t hi;  amount  of  .31'/.  Where 
tho  duniage  dune  does  not  amount  to  30/.,  infiuuyiuay  bo 
inado  on  uatli  nf  the  claitnant,  or  other  witnesses,  before  jus- 
\'\ca;%  at  a  jxctly  scssioHt,  who  are  authorised  to  make  an 
order  lor  payment  of  damages  and  costs.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  hundred  it  roadie  a  eonpetcnt  witneu  for  the  defendanta. 
In  order  to  recover  in  either  of  these  proeeedinga,  it  is  na- 
cc"<s.ary  to  show  that  a  riot  lias  biea  committed;  and  in 
caso  the  building,  Sw:c.  has  not  been  demolished,  to  show 
ihut  the  rioters  had  lirf;un  to  t!ci!iiili\/i  it ;  that  is.  ihiit  tlieir 
intent  was  to  (k-utuh&ti,  although  from  some  reason  that 
intwil  has  not  been  carried  into  eMention.  UnleM  thit 
P.U^No.  1233. 


intent  i»  proved,  the  party  is  not  entitlcil  lo  compensation, 
however  great  danaage  may  have  been  done ;  and  if  the  in- 
tent did  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  rioters,  compensation  ft 
still  cUumabla,  howvver  slight  tbe  damage.  If  the  rioleca 
have  been  interrnpted  in  their  piooeedings.  it  will  Im  left  to 
the  jury,  or  it  will  be  for  the  justices  to  say,  whether,  with- 
out such  interruption,  n  demulition  would  have  been  effected. 
But  if  the  rioicri  have  voluntarily  retired  without  effecting 
a  demolition,  or  if,  though  disturbed,  their  intent,  from  other 
circumstances,  appears  to  have  been  directed  towards  some 
other  object,  as  for  instance  to  compel  persons  to  illuminate, 
&e..  (b»  partiet  injured  will  have  no  tcmedy  under  the  st»> 
tute^  as  it  appeara  that  tlwre  waa  no  intent  to  demidish. 

Tho  action  most  be  eommeneed  within  three  months  after 
ronimissinn  of  the  offence:  and  to  entitle  the  party  injured 
to  briii^' an  action,  lie,  if  lie  hud  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
slani  es,  ur  tlie  parly  in  chaijze  of  the  i>roperty,  must,  within 
seven  days  after  the  injury  done,  go  before  a  magiistrate  and 
give  on  oath  all  the  information  relative  to  the  matter  whu  h 
he  posseseed,  and  alto  be  bound  over  to  pnaeoute  tbe  of 
fenders. 

With  respect  to  unlawful  assemblies  of  a  seditious  cha- 
racter, various  provisions  are  enacted  by  39  Geo.  III.,  c.  79. 
and  67  Goo.  111.,  c.  I'J ;  and  in  reSercncc  to  those  for  the 

purpose  of  training  to  the  use  of  arms,  by  60  Geo.  III., 
c.  1. 

(Hawkins,  P.  C;  East,  P.  C. ;  Burn's  Juttice,  vol.  6, 
'  Riot,'  S:c.;  RatieU.  On  Crimes.) 

RIPON,  an  antient  bonnigli.  parish.  markitt-t«m,  tvwR- 
ship.  and  bishopric,  is  in  the  VRnpentabe  of  Claro  in  the  West 

RidiiiL^  of  the  (xmnty  of  York.  It  gives  its  name  to  an  ex- 
lunsivu  liberty  which  has  it.s  peculiar  courts.  It  it  308  miles 
north-north-west  of  London,  27  miles  north  of  Ltadi^  nA 
24  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Y'ork. 

The  parliamentary  borough  comprise;  the  townshipofRipon 
and  a  part  of  the  township  of  Aismunderby-cum-Bondgate!, 
including  a  population  of  5785.  It  retarnt  two  membento 
parliament.  Tbe  municipal  borough  has  the  same  extent: 
the  corporate  body  consists  of  foiir  aldermen  and  twelve 
councillors,  w  iih  a  commission  of  the  peace.  Till  lately  tbe 
liberty  of  Ripon  containe<l  19  townslups,  parishes,  and 
chajielries,  •3;i,4'J0  acres,  and  a  ])i)pulation  of  13,222;  but 
by  a  statute  of  1st  Victoria,  five  parishes  aod  townsbipa 
situated  in  the  North  Riding  and  compritiiv  a  population 
of  1293  and  b990  acres,  wera  leparated  from  this  libortv. 
Besides  extending  over  the  liberty  of  Ripon,  the  parish  it 
partlv  in  the  lower  division  of  Claro  wapentake,  where  it 
has  i>',.'><Jl  acres,  and  a  pypulatiun  of  :!'-'5  J.  Tlie  bishopric 
of  Ripon  was  created,  in  1836,  out  of  tbe  large  diuceses  of 
York  and  Chester ;  it  extends  over  a  great  part  of  tbe  mure 
populous  districts  of  the  West  Riding,  and  over  tite  liberty 
of  Richmondshire  in  the  North  Riding. 

Acconling  to  the  first  historieal  notieo  itfRipon,  Eata, 
abbot  of  Melrose,  founded  a  monastery  here  in  661.  A  few 
yearsafter,  Aldfnd,kiuj;ofNorthumbria,gave  this  monastery 
to  Wilfred,  arclibishop  of  York.  Under  his  auspices  both  llie 
town  and  tlie  church  nourished,  and  rcceivea  many  marks 
of  royal  muniGcenoe.  He  died  in  the  year  711,  uid  was 
buried  in  his  monastery.  The  town  is  said  to  have  suffered 
much  by  the  incursions  of  tho  Danes  in  the  ninth  ceniiiry, 
hut  it  waa  made  a  borough  by  Alfred  the  Great.  King 
Athelatan  granted  the  monastery  vanont  fmmnnRies,  among 
which  was  the  privilec;e  (if  sanctuary,  which  it  possessed  till 
that  privilesro  was  wholly  ab.jlished  in  England.  The  town 
sulTered  reverses  in  the  wars  against  the  Northumbrian 
Danes,  in  the  dovastaiions  of  tiie  Normans,  and  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Robert  Bruce.  Henry  IV.  fixed  b^  veiideooe  here 
when  he  wat  driven  fromLondwi  by  tbe  |4agae;  and  in  the 
dvfl  war  under  Cbariet  I.  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
parliamentarians  under  Sir  Tliomas  Maulevcrer,  who  was 
expelled  by  the  royalists  commanded  by  Sir  John  Mallory. 

Tho  collegiate  church  of  Ripon,  commanly  culled  the 
Minster,  now  the  Cathedral,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Wilfred;  it  is  parochial  as  well  as  collegiate.  Rickman 
speaks  of  this  edifice  as  '  containing  various  parts  well 
worthy  of  attention,  particularly  its  west  front,  wbieh  ia  a 
very  One  ipeeimen  of  bold  early  English,  and.  eiteept  the 
battlements  and  pinnaeles,  without  alteration.'  The  Urat 
stone  of  thu  present  building'  was  laid  in  1331,  but  tliu  choir 
wa:,  probably  not  finished  till  149  1.  It  is  s;iid  to  bo  one  of 
tho  best-pru[.ortioncd  churches  in  tlie  kinj;d mi.  It.s  lenjjth 
from  east  to  west  is  266  feet  5  inches,  the  tiaiise|)t  is  13ifeei 
iMig,  the  tmvaandaidoB  87  fbet  broad,  and  the  choir  and 
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aiiluk  66  feet  8  inches  broad  It  has  two  uniform  toweri  at 
iho  wext  <!nd,  each  110  feet  be.-ide-i  the  great  luwer, 

cailtid  St.  Wiltrevi's  loNVLT ;  each  uf  these  towera  originally 
•upportcHi  tt  apnti  of  wood  covered  wub  Uiad.  Uuuerthe 
chapter-house  in  a  vaulted  charod-llOUSa^  which  i«  much 
Tuilad  by  tourists;  it  oontsins  an  imnieiis*  ooUoetiga  of 
hunan  remuns  in  good  preaervatioiu  pOed  in  ngulnr  order 
Tound  the  walU. 

Trinity  Church  was  built  and  endowed  in  I8S6»  «t  a 
cost  of  13.UU0/.,  by  Its  first  incumbent,  tho  Rev.  Edward 
Kilvington.  Tbu  other  places  of  wor&hip  are  three  Me- 
ihodiiit  chapeU  and  an  Independent  chapel.  Si.  Mary 
Magd«l«oo'a  Hospital,  founded  by  Archbisnop  Thurstau  in 
I144»  it  now  divided  into  six  dwellings  for  poor  widows,  who 
ree«ive  a  amali  annual  stipflad.  A  cbapel  is  atiachad  to  tbts 
building.  In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne  eight  poor  women 
are  similar!}  inaiiilairu  d.  Tlic  tiuspital  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist is  occupied  hy  iwu  pintr  women,  and  the  chap«t  forinei  ty 
attached  to  it  is  now  a  naliotuil  schoul  \wili  JOt)  ho)s.  .le])- 
Boa's  Hospital  is  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  poor 
orphan  boys;  the  Ainda  bava  been  increased  by  a  snail 
baqnart,  and  no*  amount  to  nearly  180/.  a  yaart  which  sup- 
ports  and  edoeates  ten  boys.  There  are  also  a  fbw  minor 
clsaritic's.  The  free  grarnmar-srhoal  wa-s  fiuudcd  in  1546 
bj  Kdward  V.,  and  afterwards  eiiduwed  by  IMiihp  and  Mary. 
li%  uiPiJiiie  is  at  piesenl  JTu/.  per  aiiiiuiii.  The  [UupHrty  is 
let  al  low  rents  on  leases  of  ^1  years,  renewable  every  seven 
un  payment  of  certain  fines;  these  fines  amounted  in  Idli  to 
1069/.,  and  in  1818  to  upwards  uf  1 2mL  The  roaster  isallowed 
to  lake  boarders,  and  other  hofs  not  on  the  foundation.  The 
aobuul  is  free,  for  Latin,  Greek,  and  EnKlish  grammar,  to 
the  soiM  of  all  residents ;  a  char^re  is  made  fur  writing  and 
arithmetic  There  is  a  pirls"  natioiml  mIiouI,  wluth  vas 
built  by  Miss  Lawrence:  uf  Sludley;  tins  ai;d  the  bu}a'  na- 
tional school  are  supported  by  subscriptions.  The  Public 
Roums  at  Rtpon  comprise  a  Dupeusary,  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, a  Sobtcriptioa  Library,  anid  a  Newa-coom ;  the  edifice 
thus  occupied  was  erected  in  I834»  at  a  cost  of  2500/.,  in 
2V0  proprietary  shares;  an  extensive  pleasure-ground  and 
garden  is  iiiliiehed. 

Ripoii  vvas  uiu'c  ecU  brated  fur  its  in;mufaeturc  uf  t^purs, 
which  wert  ui  suc  h  high  repuiu,  thai '  as  true  steel  as  Ripon 
rowels*  bocamo  a  pniverbwl  expression  to  deritite  honesty 
and  courage ;  it  was  also  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures, 
whieh  however  left  the  bonks  of  the  Ure  for  those  of  the 
Aire  and  Oilder  some  eentnries  aio.  The  present  mann* 

farture  is  chietly  saddle  trees ;  it  also  produces  linens  and 
limit.  Tlie  nuukct-jilacc  la  a  iputious  square,  surrouiided 
chiefly  by  shuivs  and  good  houses;  in  the  centre  standi  an 
obelisk  90  feet  high,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of 
Ripon,  a  buifle-horn  and  a  spur-rowel.  This  obelisk  was 
erected  by  William  Aislaby  oT Stndiey,  who  lepresented  the 
borough  tot  sixty  years  in  parltament  The  fiiira  of  Ripon 
are  six  in  number,  and  are  chiefly  for  leather,  cattle, and  cloth. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  market-plaec  is  tho  Town-hall, 
built  in  1801,  at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Allans  n  ;  '^tiidley;  itcom- 
prises  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  magistrates,  assembly-rooms, 
and  other  commodious  apartments.  Four  beautiful  Ionic 
columns  in  front  support  a  handsome  pediment.  The 
atraeta  of  Ripon  are  neither  spacious  nor  regular,  but  they 
are  {eBwaHy  cteait.  Tho  Ure  navigatiea  was  bcoughi  up 
to  the  town  ny  means  of  a  short  canal  in  1767.  The  fine 
ilomaiti  <if  Stu  noy  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Ripon, 
and  includejt  the  venerable  monastic  remains  of  Fountain's 
Abbe). 

(Alien's  ForAtAiVe;  and  White's  History  attd  Gazetteer 
qfthe  VVt-i^t  Hiding.) 

RIPPERDA.  JOHN  WILLL^li.  Baron.  aAerwards 
DUKE  OF,  a  deseendant  flfom  an  aniient  and  honourable 

Spanish  family,  Mhieh  had  settled  at  Groningen  durinj^  the 
perio<!  ihul  the  Low  Countries  were  attached  to  Spain,  was 
bot  n  ni  thatdisirn  t  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Ills  lather  being  a  Roman  Calhuhc,  young  Ripperda 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuits' college  at  Cologne.  After  icreatly 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  course  of  his  educaiioo.  Ripper- 
da returned  to  the  United  Plravinees,  and  having  soon  aAer 
entered  the  Dutch  army,  served  during  the  whole  of  the  war 
of  the  Succession,  and  ruse  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  then 
marrieil  the  heirc»8  uf  \ery  euusulerable  properly,  m  order 
to  obtain  which  he  tirst  ruuuuiiueil  llic  failb  of  bii>  fathers. 
A».piriiig  to  political  distinction,  he  eagerly  sought  a  sent  in 
the  Sutes-General,  and  was  returned  towards  the  end  oC 
the  way  aa  de^^  Sir  hia  own  rcorinee.  In  171$  Om  Statea 


appointed  him  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
with  instructions  to  arrange  definitively  a  system  of  com- 
mercia'.  intercourse  between  tho  two  powers.  On  las  arrival 
at  Madrid.  Ripperda  immediately  attached  himself  to  Albe- 
roni,  the  all-powerful  minister  uf  Philip  V.  [AliBEMMU], 
whom  be  assisted  with  memorials  and  plans  of  improvonant 
for  the  ooromerae  and  finance  of  Spain,  and  whose  pro- 
tection he  secured.  OurinK  his  residence  at  Madrid.  Rip- 
p«da  carried  on  several  intrigues  by  no  means  creditable 
to  his  character  either  us  an  ambassador  or  a  man  ;  fjr 
whilst  ccjiiductinji  the  ne^oeia'.ioiis  of  ht^  native  country, 
Holland,  ho  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
emperor,  and  was  also  guilty  of  a  most  disgraceful  trans- 
action towaids  Mr.  Doddington. tho  English  minister,  in  whoM> 

Cy  ha  laMis  to  have  boen,  whilst  he  seerotly  informed  Al« 
roni  of  alt  his  projects. 

In  the  nuaniime  Ripperda  rose  lii^h  in  favour  both  with 
Phdip  onrl  his  nuuister.  By  bis  exertions  fifty  master- 
viiifknien  froui  Holland  were  induced  to  settle  in  Spain,  and 
to  establish  extensive  cloth  manufactures,  first  at  Aseca, 
and  aflerwavda  at  GoadalaxariL  Having  some  time  after 
applied  Ibr  some  recompense  for  his  services,  he  was  an- 
swered that  the  king  of  Spain  could  never  employ  in  any 
I  high  or  responsible  ofiioe  a  person  attached  to  ti  e  Prote^i  nu 
faith.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1718,  Ripperda  quitted  ti  e 
Spanish  capital  and  returned  to  Iloliand.  Having  leiidired 
a  tuU  account  of  bis  mission,  uf  v^  luidi  tho  States  expressed 
their  approbation,  he  then  formally  resiL;ned  the  olfice 
which  be  held,  and  set  out  once  more  fur  Madrid,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Aranjucz,  whore^  soon  after  hia  arrival,  he 
made  hia  abjuration,  receiving  as  a  compensation  for  his 
losses  the  appointment  of  superintendent-^neral  uf  the 
royal  nianutactories  at  Guadalaxara,  with  a  consideraij'.e 
pension  and  extensive  grants  of  land.  Tlie  fall  of  Albcruni. 
v\hich  was  hastened  by  Ripperda.  opened  to  this  ambit  luus 
man  the  wav  to  power,  and  he  was  accordingly  entrusted,  in 
1 726,  with  the  formation  of  a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor. 
To  reward  his  servieea  in  that  memorable  transaction,  hv 
was  soon  after  created  duke,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
gtandee  of  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid,  Ripperda  wai?  appointee!  secre- 
tary of  slate  in  the  place  of  lliO  mar<|uis  of  Grirnaldi.  Having 
succeeded  shortly  after  in  gaining  the  entire  confidence  of 
Philip,  he  was  raised  la  the  post  of  prime  minister.  |Ii« 
administration  however  wa.s  not  of  tone  duration.  Unable 
to  fnlBl  the  secrat  engagements  entered  into  with  the  houM 
of  Austria,  or  to  accomplish  the  vast  schemes  laid  dow  n  h\ 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  such  as  the  recovery  of  (Jibra!t.ir  by 
force  of  arms,  and  the  seatint:  of  the  Pretemler  un  the 
throne  of  England,  schemes  which  tho  exhausted  ^tate  of 
the  Spanish  treasury  and  the  menacing  attitude  assumed 
by  Great  Britain  compelled  him  to  nunquish,  Ripperda 
fell  into  disgrace  with  tne  Spanish  monareh. 

On  the  25t1i  of  May,  1727,  be  was  arrested  at  the  house  of 
Colonel  Stanhope,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  sent 
to  the  fortress  of  Segovia,  where  he  retnuiiied  m  clo-e  confine- 
ment, until,  having  tiluded  the  vitjiUncc  of  bis  keepers,  he 
made  his  escipc,  and  arrived  safely  in  Lisbon,  where  he 
embarked  for  Cork.  After  spending  some  time  in  England, 
he  set  sail  for  his  native  country  in  1731,  and  settled  at  tbe 
Hagrue.  Whilst  there  he  became  acquainted  with  an  envoy 
ft-om  the  court  of  Maiocco.  of  the  name  of  Peret.  who  was  a 
Spanish  renegaJo,  and  who,  perceiving  the  violent  hatred 
which  Rip|tenirt  bore  to  the  Spaniards,  atid  his  love  of  ad- 
venture, induced  him  to  tiy  his  fortunes  upon  the  sliores  of 
Afrii-a.  Ripperda  accordingly  set  sail  frr  Tangier,  and  was 
Well  received  by  the  emperor  of  Marocco  (Muley  Abdallah), 

who  gave  him  the  oonunand  of  an  army  deetioed  to  repel  a 
threatened  invasion  UmA  Spain.  Ripparte  «aa  Iwwever 
defeated  kfore  Oi  an,  whidk  City  bll  into  the  hands  of  the 

Spaniards  in  1 7.'^2- 

About  this  time  Ripperda  is  said  to  have  aba:idone<l 
Uie  Roman  Catholic  creed,  and  to  have  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  taking  the  name  of  Othroan  Pash^ 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  Maroceot  auirounded  with  all  the 
emtifleatioits  and  luxuries  that  wealth  eonld  supply,  and 
then  removed  to  Teiouaai  where  he  lemaiaed  notil  hia 
death  in  1 737. 

It  is  *aid  that  some  time  previous  to  liis  death  he  Lel-.eved 
himself  inspired,  and  endeavoured  to  propai^ate  a  new  reli- 
gion— a  mixture  of  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mohaminedan 
doctrines,  which  however  had  no  followers.  Shortly  after 
(be  death  of  this  extxaeidiiiary  nan  Ibete  appoarad  *t  Aift* 
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fterAsn  m  Miflmmt  of  lit*  lifc  mnd  ■dventam,  under  tbh 

ti!!e:  '  La  Vi.-  ilu  Dur  dt-  Ripjwrda,  par  M.  P.  M.  B.,'  8vo.. 
Amst.,  1739.  'I'lie  :>amc  work  was  translated  into  Engl ii^h, 
by  John  Campbe  ll,  iu«l  jmhlished  as  '  Memoin  of  the 
Rasha  Duke  of  R:pperda,'  Lmidon,  1739,  8to.  There  i» 
alsoa  Spanish  translation  of  it,  Madrid,  1748 

RIPPLE'M A RK.  In  geology,  the  anduktutiuoii  tbeiur- 
he»  «f  many  racks,  which  resembla  Am  ridgM  md  hottows 
left  on  mud  and  land  hf  th«  nmll  mm  or  wHm,  ww  thus 
tonned. 

Tilt!  procuress  of  geological  induction  haa  given  an  unex- 
pected imj)ortanc«  to  the  ftudy  of  these  tindulntions  :  for  it 
is  now  certuin  that  the  right  undcrstandin;;  of  their  nriLjiti  is 
a  very  neceaaary  elemeat  in  reasoning  on  the  depositioa  of 
rtntUM  nek*  Md  tlw  diaplMwiMntB  of  ttw  mtiMit  bwi  of 

Tlie  Ibmstioti  of  ramll  ridgn  ind  fttrmtn,  under  tlie 

influence  of  wntw  which  ripples  or  tindulales  in  small 
waves,  may  be  ronvenifiitly  witnessed  and  studied  on  ifie 
bhuies  of  iMini'arnliYL'ly  quiet  sea-;,  on  the  mar>;ins  of  lakes, 
or  along;  the  sides  and  fthalUiw  beds  of  rivers.  The  *  rippie* 
tnark  *  thus  produced  is  more  or  le>s  permanent,  according 
to  the  nature  of  tbe  Mdimeots  on  which  it  i«  impreuod^  and 
the  eircumataooM  whi«h  toeompany  and  nieoaed  the  witli- 
dnwal  of  the  water  whirh  fortned  it. 

Loose  coarse  sand  easily  receives  impressions  from  the 
superductuating  water,  which  muriicntarily  change  under 
the  vnrying  influences  of  llw  w  aves :  muddy  sediments  are 
less  easily  moulded,  but  (ho  form<;are  less  tioeting.  It  hap- 
pens ofl«n  that  on  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  tide  from  broad 
muddy  surfaces  like  those  in  the  bay  of  Murecambe,  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tlumea*  the  emaU  rippling  waves 
of  ttle  ebbing  tide  leave  marks  tnffleienlly  durablo  to  allow 
of  being  iiideflnilely  {ireserved.  if  by  any  gradual  O]wtation 
some  new  sediments  were  gently  overluid. 

.V  veiy  sin.iU  npple  leaves  its  mark  on  tbe  subjacent  sand 
or  mud  at  only  very  sninll  depths :  larfjer  waves  are  felt  to 
a  (l^realer  depth ;  and  apparently  the  rl(!pih  at  which  ripple- 
marka  an  formed  may  b«  judged  of,  within  oiodarate  limits 
of  onar,  hf  tbo  bnadtha  of  ibo  ripple-marka.  Wberever 
tbon  we  fllld  amoitr  marine  stratified  rocks  or  sediments,  of 
whatever  date,  undoubted  ripple-marks  such  as  shallow 
waters  leave,  tho«.e  de]i<isit»  cimtain  rlear  proof  of  tlieir 
having'  tieen  furiiR-d  at  siiiall  depths;  Und  when,  a:i  fre- 
quently liappens.  these  are  seen  to  be  covered  by  other 
sediments  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  in  thiokness,  the 
eoQdiision  is  just  diet  in  those  situstiona  tboantient  sea- 
abore  iinderwant  a  gmt  aabaideuee^  M  tbo  ooian-lovol 
experieneed  a  forest  rise,  after  the  fbrmatlon  of  those  now 
buried  ripple-marks.  There  has  been  in  tlins,.  situations  a 
change  of  the  level  of  lain!  ur  sea.  Nnw  we  find  ripple- 
raarked  strata  among  the  rocks  ..f  every  geological  age  As 
examples,  we  mention,  among  strulu  low«sr  itmri  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  the  (insiliferous  rocks  ('  f;rauwacke')  near 
Kirby  Lonfidale,  and  noar  Linton  in  North  Devon;  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  mountain  limaatone  group,  under  Peny- 
ghent  in  Yorkshire ;  in  the  sandstone  of  tbe  eoal-formation 
at  Blland  in  Yorkshire :  in  the  sandstones  of  the  now  red- 
sandstone  formation  at  Stoieti-n  near  Liverpool;  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  oolitic  rocks  near  Scarbor  ajgh  and  near 
Stamford;  m  the  Wealdcn  deposits  at  Horsted.  ' 

In  roost  cases  ripptc-niark  is  found  on  sandstones  or  indu- 
rated clays  of  Una  grain  and  frequent  lamination,  and  it  is 
moat  distinet  on  sorfkoes  wfaera  a  eliaoge  of  deposit  happens, 
as  where  sandstones  altamate  with  thin  clay  partings. 
Rarely,  a-s  in  the  Storetnn  fiuarries,  impressions  of  quad- 
rupeds accompuny  the  ripple-mark  ;  and  it  is  even  thought 
that  marks  of  rain  are  pri'scrved  thereon. 

It  i»  uiutvcessary  to  lengthen  this  notice  by  pointing  out 
;  h  obvious  importance  of  the  careful  study  of  a  phenome- 
non which  IB  fTei{uent  amoi^  the  stratifled  deposits,  and  on 
which  rc-roarkablo  genemlisatioiM  partljr,  if  not  prineipalljr, 
depend.  By  careful  attention  to  tbe  emenea  which  ia  left 
on  the  aurnees  of  rock!*,  we  may  learn  the  depth  and  some 
.'ither  circumstances  of  the  water  which  co'  '  i.  I  ,l[ 
tile  time  of  their  deposition  ;  and  come  to  umlti !<1^ik1  liu**, 
by  successive  steps  or  gradual  depression,  the  sea-bed  was 
lowered,  in  relation  to  the  ocean-levol,  huodreds,  or  even 
thouHanda  of  fbet,  locally  or  estaitii^y,  so  as  to  allow  of 
tiie  aoeeauitra  aeeumulation  of  new  ladiiMiita  eoo  tn  i  ■  >  i  n  g  t  he 
ronainsef  new raeaa  of  narine  animals  and  land- plants, 
without  requiring  the  ai;gregation  of  laminati  d  in.  smds, 
and  gravels,  at  depths  boyowl  the  reach  oi  liuorui  agitation, 


I  or  the  profuse  ahandanee  of  mollusoa  and  polypiaria.  in 
re^'ions  of  the  sea  where  ennrmous  pressure liul  delleieilt 

ln.'lit  seem  to  forbid  their  very  existence. 

S  r  iDr  a  general  view  uf  the  causes  of  ripple-mark  made 
by  vatcr  and  wind,  and  examples  of  the  Utter  cireumstance, 
Mr.  Babbage's  Ninth  Bridgeiratfr  Treatite.  Further  no- 
tices bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Playfair's /fdi 
toniart  Theory:  Lyell's  PHnciplet  of  Geology,  vol.  iv. ;  aott 
De  la  Beche's  Theoretical  Retearchet. 

Rl'SCULUS.   [PoiciLOpODA.  vol.  xviii..  p.  30'^  ] 

RISK.  In  the  theury  of  Prouabilities  the  ri>.k  of  loss 
or  gain  mean*  snidi  a  fraction  of  the  num  to  be  lost  or  gained 
as  expresses  the  chance  of  losing  or  gaining  it:  thus  an  even 
chance  of  losing  4u/.  is  considered  as  a  positive  loss  of  on^ 
half  of  4u/.or  of  iU/.;Bnd  1  to  I  for  gaining  6UA  jaeooUed 
•a  two>tbtrda  of  6(t/.,  or  40<.  If  both  tbaie  risks  wm  ao- 
countered  at  tbe  sane  time,  the  whole  traniaotion  would  be 
considered  as  a  gain  of  4(j/.  — 20/.,  or  20/.,  sinca  this  is  the 
sum  which  would  be  netted  by  every  such  transaotion  in 
the  long  run.  and  one  with  another. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  "s^  ■ '  of 
the  division  of  risks.  Let  there  be  an  adventure  U  dhich 
the  ohanoe  of  success  is  pt  and  that  of  failure  1  —p.  Let 
Jbilim  prodvoe  the  loas  £n  and  suaesas  tbe  gain  £m ;  then 
pel— (I— f))fl  is  the  result  of  every  such  transaction  one 
with  another.  Let  this  last  be  called  M ;  it  is  required  to 
estimate  tiie  prubability  that  in  «  transaetions  the  average 
effW't  igaiii  or  loss,  accorriing  as  M  is  pusUive  or  llcg^tiv^) 
sliall  he  between  M  +  ZandM  — /.  Calculate  the  square 
root  ot «  divided  by  2p  (1  —p)  \  multiply  this  square  root  by  I, 
and  divide  the  reatut  byat+n-  Take  tbe  table  in  Mkam 
(using  it  as  tnPROHABiLirr.n.  27),  let  tbe  last  result  be 
A.  then  tbe  corresponding  B  »  the  probability  required. 
[Waoeb  ;  Wfioht  of  OH-tRVAf  ions  J 

Rl'ShOA,  M.  de  Freminvdle's  name  for  a  f;ei)«)s  of 
small  testaceous tracheiipods  fga-stropods  of Cuvier).  founded 
on  some  small  shells  obai«rved  by  the  weil-kiiowu  M.  Kisao 
of  Nice,  and  described  by  M.  Desroarest  in  1814  in  the 
'  Nouveau  Bulletin  de  la  SooielA  Philomathique.' 

Lamarck  placed  the  fewspeeiea  known  to  him  among  tbe 
Metanue,  but  without  distinction.  Delle  Chiaje  made 
known  the  animal  structure  of  a  Meditarranean  species  in 
his  memoirs  on  the  Invertebrata  of  the  Neapolitan  Sea; 
and  Philinpi  recorded  its  generic  characters  in  bis  '  £au- 
meratio  Molluscorum  Sicitue.'  front  ohaarvaliona made  upoD 
two  other  Mediterranean  ttp«icies. 

Generic  Character.— Animal  with  a  sublriangular  foot, 
tnmcated  aateriorlj*  pointed  posiariorljr.  Head  pxoboscidi- 
Ibrm,  with  a  aubulaie  tentacle  on  eeeb  aide,  at  the  external 
base  of  which  the  eye  is  placed  on  a  little  convexity;  month 
prolonged  into  a  short  and  truncated  proboscis. 

S/irll  elongated,  turriculale,  sometimes  short  and  sub- 
globuiar;  aperture  oval,  semilunar,  subcanalu  ulate,  having 
the  right  lip  thickened,  and  nearly  always  projecting  for- 
wards, and  arched  longitudinally ;  operctdum  horny,  closing 
the  aperture  exactly. 

M.  Desbayes  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  flsing  the 
relations  of  JAtMoa ;  but,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  ebarae- 
ters  observed  by  Delle  Chiaje  and  Philippi  with  those  of 
Cerithium,  be  thinks  it  evident  that  /{m^oa  approaches 
the  Mrlariif/'  as  closely  as  the  Cerithia,  and  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  intermediate  between  tbo«e  two  genera.  In 
the  last  ediiion  of  Lamarck,  he  has  placed  it  betvtcen  Mt- 
lania  and  Metttttopti*.  M.  de  Blaiiiville  had  previously 
placed  tbe  genus  in  bis  flunily  EUiptatUamta,  between 
Melania  and  f^uuianella,  M.  Rang  arranged  it  between 
Melania  and  Littorina,  among  tbe  Turbinei  of  De  Ferussac, 
observing  that  he  does  not  think  that  Ri  i:\oav\i\,  beadmitted 
as  a  genus,  though  it  may  veil  hoid  the  rank  of  a  sub- 
genus, in  which  case  it  may  take  its  place  at  the  side  of  tbe 
Jfe/oRMP,  and  near  the  genus  Mudtna  of  De  F^rusaae, 

M.  de  Blainville  difidaa  tbo  genua  into  tbe  fbHovii^ 
•eetiona:^ 

A. 

Turriculatad  and  Eibbod. 
Example,  Hitsoa  acuta, 

B. 

Subturricnlated  attd  Rtbbod. 
Example,  Ritsoa  cosiaiti. 

C. 

Subturriculatedi  psrfaetly  aqteoUt. 
Baample,  Riuoa  hyatina. 
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D. 

Sul^lobnltf 

Example,  Sistoa  eaneelma. 

The  same  divisions  are  adopted  by  M.  Ranp;. 

Seven  species  only  Appear  u>  hnvo  been  known  up  to  the 
lime  ( 1830)  when  .Vl.  Michaud  publisheil,  in  liis  illustrated 
memoir,  sixteen  new  »p«cios;  and  to  these  attt  to  be  added 
»be  thirteen  described  and  figured  by  Philippi.  M.  Des- 
iiajM,  ill  his  Tableau  gtvM  the  numbtrr  of  recent  species  «• 
twenty-three,  and  of  ftesil  (tertbry)  twenty-two,  of  wbieh 
last  two.  Btsxotr  lactea  and  corhl^areHi,  are  rrcordeil  as  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  ediluui  of  Lamurek, 
the  nuinber  <:f  recent  and  Cossil  spctics  published  by  M. 
Deaihaycs  amounts  to  forty-four;  but  he  states  tltut  iliore 
are  other  materials  for  this  genus,  and  that  his  own  col- 
lection atone  contains  more  than  eighty  spedM,  living  and 
lossil. 

M.  Dc&hayet  divides  the  JIi«M«  into  three  groups :  in  the 
1st  he  places  the  subglobular  species  which  approach  the 

Turlnnes Littnnnrf  (The  Turbinifi)rin) ;  in  tlie  2nd, 
those  whirh  are  eionyiiled,  and  whose  ai>eriine  approaches 
that  of  tlie  Mi'lanirf  (The  Melanimds) :  and  3rd,  those 
whose  aerodunar  aperture  is  subiruncatcd  at  tbv  base,  and 
whieh  are  appm^n**"^  to  ^  CSm'lMa  tTht  CtritM' 

XomJirirjf.— Tbe  Mediterranean  Sea,  principally;  but 
spccieH  are  recorded  fro;n  llie  c  iasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irnnce,  and  from  the  East  Indian  St  aN  and  Senegal. 

Mr.  Th.  Miiller  (Sy«opm)  seems  id  be  of  opinion  that 
Buithea  nigra.  Turbo  minutm,  and  AcUvn  trifldus  of 
Totten,  belong  to  tbis  genua^ 

Fossil  Rissoa. 

M.  Deshayes.  in  the  last  edUion  of  Lamarck,  obwms 
that  for  a  long  time  Biitoa  were  found  fbaaO  in  tbe  ter- 
tiary strata  ont)' ;  but  that  Mr.  James  Sowcrby,  in  his  '  Mi- 
neral Conchology,' has  published  four  species  from  the  great 
uoUie;  whilst  it  is  remarkable  that  nos|xsciosof  this  genus 
have  been  found  in  the  formations  between  the  great  oolite 
and  tbe  tarliary  strata :  it  is  to  be  prcaumed,  be  adds,  that 
baraafter  tliejr  will  be  found  in  those  beds. 

We  havtt  teen  tbat  (be  number  of  Ibanl  Rtitotg  (inelud  ing 
two  Itviiii:  vpei  ies')  finind  in  the  tertiary  formations  is  j^iven 
by  M.  Desha)eb  in  Ins  Tables  as  twenty-two.  Tlie  two 
specie.!  rceordcd  as  both  livui^  and  fossil  are  litss  trr  Izclra 
and  eochlearella.  la  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  li.  lactea 
is  not  noted  as  occurring  in  a  fossil  state ;  nor  do  we  find 
any  mention  of  7?.  corA^etve^ excepting  under  the  head  of 
Rismta  t.'rtata,  where  it  is  stated  that  tbis  species,  described 
by  MM.QuiqraDd  Gatmaid,  in  tbe  V<^ff^0^tk»AHrolobe, 
bears  much  tesemblattee  to  living  indivitioata  of  J?,  ateklea^ 
Tf/'a ;  but  RitsofP  eancfllata,  luhinta,  oblonga,  costata, 
vrinnilmitii.  fnuil/a,  puicfw/la,  s^ud  Jh  uguieri,  am  M  re- 
corded as  b  ilii  livin;^  ami  IosmI  ( tertiary (.  The  nuniber  of 
named  species  which  are  fossil  only,  including  tbe  species 
fWtm  tbe  oolite  and  B.  deeunalo,  ht  tbe  same  wolrk,  is 
eleven. 

IUT80N.  JOSEPH,  a  poetical  erilie  and  antiquary  of 

the  oiKhleenth  century,  was  born  ul  Stockton  in  Durham, 
and  some  of  his  pieces  were  publisheil  there  before  he  came 
to  Kclllc  in  L  indon.  He  was  by  prufes»ioti  a  conveyancer, 
with  cliambeiN  in  Gray's  Inn,  but  being  appointed  deputy 
high  baililT  of  the  du<  hy  of  Lancaster,  he  did  little  in  his 
orbfetaion,  livint;  on  the  income  which  bis  office  yielded 
tiim.  and  apending  bia  time  in  literary  pursoila.  During; 
tbe  twenty  years  between  1782  and  1802,  he  poured  the 
results  of  his  studios  and  researches  on  the  public  in  books 
in  ijuick  siii  cession ;  yet  not  so  ra;ndly  that  it  can  be  said 
that  they  mo  carelessly  executtnl,  isr  that  their  contents  are 
worilile-s.  Oil  the  contrarv,  he  ap]iears  to  us  to  have  been 
a  most  valuable  member  of  the  literary  traicrnity,  and  to 
bav«  doneperbapa  mere  tban  any  man  to  introduce  a  apirit 
of  euriosity  respecting  our  early  poetBi  and  of  critical  exact* 
ness  in  editing  ilieir  remaina. 

The  trilling  works  which  he  printed  lirfnrc  he  brramr 
settled  in  London  need  not  be  particularised;  and  the  lu>t 
work  which  wc  need  to  mention,  and  lud'-ed  the  fust  >vork 
which  brought  bun  into  any  notice,  was  bis  '  Ubservutions 
on  the  three  fii-.t  volumes  of  the  Historjof  English  Poetry," 
'  in  a  lamiliar  letter  to  tbe  author  (WattonJ,  4tOu,  1 J92,  Tbis 
waa  the  flnt  aerioua  attempt  to  call  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
public  to  the  many  inaeeoraeies  and  &ulta  of  tbat  celebrated 
work;  a  bold  and  useful  service^  bat  dangeroua  to  bim  who 


undertook  it,  as  Wartoa  bad  many  and  powerful  friendly 
who  could  not  bear  to  aae  lilm  ae  leiiRlay  handled,  even 

though  tbey  eould  not  deny  that  almoat  every  one  of  Ritaoo*n 

strictures  was  just.  However  it  must  be  owned  that  Ritsoii 
addressed  himself  to  the  work  in  a  very  unamiahlc  spirit, 
ami  wrote  like  a  man  who  was  not  much  nccustoined  to  '.he 
uitercourse  of  reGned  society.  The  work  hus  become,  per- 
haps justly,  a  bye-word  when  men  would  speak  of  critical 
abase.  In  tbe  next  year  be  pnbltsbed  aome  'Reroarka  on 
tbe  Commentators  on  Sbakspera.*  whfoh  la  to  be  df«tin> 
guished  fiora  a  larger  work  published  by  bim  in  179S,  Ctt' 
tilled  'Cursory  Cniicistns  on  the  Edition  of  Shakspere 
published  by  Kdmund  Malone."  In  17H.'i  he  also  published 
'  A  Select  Colletiiiun  of  English  Smips.  with  an  llistoneai 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  National  Song,'  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  publishc<l  by  Mr.  Park  in  1613. 
In  1790  appeared  his  volume  of  '  Ancient  Songs,  from  the 
time  of  Kin|(  Henry  III.  to  the  Revolution.*  renrintedin 
18-29.  This  IS  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valnaoleof  bia 
works.  In  1791  hepubll^hed  'Pieces  of  Antienl  Popular 
Poetry,'  from  authentic  manuscripts  and  old  printed  copies; 
in  1793,  'The  English  Autholojjy,'  in  three  volumes;  in 
1794,  a  ' Collection  of  Scottish  Song^,'  and  in  1795,  the 
very  remarkable  poems  oi  a  Torjioitcn  poet,  Minot,  on  , 
ovcmts  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  whieb  have  also  been  ' 
reprinted.  In  tbe  Baine  year  bepoblithed  hi*  large  ttA-  \ 
lection  of  ballads  on  the  exploits  of  "  Robin  Hood,'  with 
much  prefatory  matter,  in  which  he  cannot  be  said  to  appear 
to  any  ijreat  advanin^e.  In  1^02  he  produced  two  works  I 
in  this  department  ot  Uterature:  the  one, '  Anticnt  Kti|,U&h 
Metrical  Romances,'  in  3  vols.  8vo. ;  the  other, 'Biblio-  | 
gninhia  Poetica,'  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  of  tbe  i 
twelfih,  thirteenth,  fimrteenth,  fl(te«nth,  and  lixlaentb 
centuries,  with  a  short  eeeonnt  of  their  writtn^a,  a  vorb  trwy 
imperfect,  but  to  wbieb  succeeding  writers  in  this  depart* 
ment  have  been  greatly  indebted.  • 

To  enumerate  however  all  the  works  produced  bv  Mr. 
Rilson  in  his  twenty  years'  literary  career  would  carry  out 
this  article  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  add  that  there  are  .several  small  works  of  his  under  tbe 
denanination  of  Garlands,  as  the  'Bisboprie  Garland.' 
tbe  *  Yorkshire  Garland,'  the  'Northumberland  Garbuid.* 
and 'Gammer  Gorton's  Garland  ;'  and  also  several  tracts 
relating  to  his  profession,  and  esiiecially  to  the  court  with 
which  be  «a*  more  particularly  connected.  In  \hO\l  he 
publistbeti  '  Au  E»s«iy  oa  Ab^ttuence  from  Animal  Food  as 
a  Moral  Duty.' 

He  died  in  September,  1803.  Since  his  death  several 
tracta  have  appeared  attribttled  to  him,  and  n  eidleoliao  of 
bis  eorreSfionncnro  has  been  published.  Some  aoroant  o* 
bia  life  was  published  by  Mr.  Hazlcwood  in  1824.  He  ba<l 
through  life  the  reputation  of  a  surly  critic,  which  his  attack 
on  Warton  gamed  for  him,  and  he  was  more  shunned  thar. 
council  by  hi*  literary  contcmnoranes. 

KITTENHOUSS,  DAVID,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  | 
April.  173?,  near  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
father,  wh*  was  a  fhrmar  in  tbat  province^  intended  that  be 
should  follow  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  being  appa- 
rently in  narrow  circum-tanccs.  he  could  i;ive  hirn  no  other  ^ 
education  than  that  wliu  h  usually  falls  to  the  lot  uf  puTMiua 
«hn  areen<;a;;cd  in  sucli  occupations. 

But  the  elasticity  of  genius  m  otien  superior  tu  the  pres- 
sure of  edverse  ibrtune^and  young  Rittenhouse,  before  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical 
and  matbematieal  subjeots  *,  without  books  or  lostructori. 
he  is  said  to  have  executed  n  wooden  clock,  and.  similarly 
to  what  is  related  of  Pascal,  to  lia\  e  covered  the  plough* 
niul  fences  (Hi  his  father's  farm  with  geomelrieal  fi^uies. 
This  exhibition  of  uncommon  talent,  joined  to  a  convictiou 
on  the  part  of  the  elder  Rittcnhousc  that  the  delicacy  of  hii 
son's  constitution  would  render  bun  unfit  fur  the  labour  of 
cultivating  the  ^Tound.  induced  the  father  to  ^iroeure  for 
the  youth  the  tools  of  a  watchand  UMlbematical  instnimeni 
maker,  and  to  dispense  with  bti  services  in  performing  tlie 
duties  of  the  farm.  Grateful  for  this  favour,  the  youns 
man  worke<l  dihi^eiiiiy  with  his  hands  during'  the  d.i\,  and 
at  night  devoted  a  pm  thin  of  tlu'  time  whicli  shuulii  ha-,  t 
been  passed  in  tukiiig  repose,  to  the  prosecution  of  h» 
studies.  His  success  appears  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
great,  for  his  biographers  assert  tbat.  before  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  able  to  reed  tbe  *  Ftineipia,*  and  tbat  he  bad 
discovered  the  method  cf  fluxions,  without  being  awnre  that 
this  had  been  ah-eady  done  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  H.m 
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•)m  eoattrueted  two  orreriweadiibilingtbBliMiwmenta  of  tba 
pbUMto  and  their  aatelUlM.  ThawiNclnBNMi  aaidtob* 
Ml  in  iixiitene«,  one  in  fh*  vntfenftjr  of  Pennaylvania, 

and  tho  other  in  the  college  of  Princeton. 

In  1769,  Mr.  Riltenhouse  was  made  one  of  a  Commitlec 
appointed  by  the  American  Philosoplucal  Society  to  ob- 
serve the  transitt  of  Venus  which  was  to  laiiie  place  in  that 
year,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  pbonomonoii 
in  a  temporary  obcemtory  which  ha  bmli  for  the  purpose. 
His  obsen'ation  and  tae  caloulaUoni  nbting  to  it  gained 
ibr  him  the  approbation  of  the  aatronomen  of  Surape^  and 
the  title  of  Doctor  in  Laws  was  subsequently  conferred  on 
him.  In  1779  lie  was  tiurned  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
adjusting  a  territorial  dispute  between  the  states  of  I'enn- 
lylvania  and  Virginia  ;  in  178G  he  wa.i  employed  in  fixinc 
the  hue  which  separates  Pennsylvania  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  autl  m  the  following  year  he  assisted  in  de- 
termining the  boundarj  betwaen  New  Yorli  and  MaiM- 
ehoMtts. 

Dr.  Riltenhouse  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston,  in  1782,  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  ir;>6.  In  17'J1  ho  suc- 
ceif^ed  Dr.  Franklin  as  president  of  the  Amehcau  Pbilui^j- 
phical  Society,  to  whose  'Transactions'  he  contributed 
many  papers,  ehictly  on  astronomical  subjects.  In  1777  he 
was  appomted  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  important 
offiee  be  held  with  incorruptible  integri^  till  hit  mtgnatioa 
of  it  in  1789.  During  the  Ameriean  war,  he  it  said  to  have 
fulfilli  1  if  duties  of  a  patriot,  and  to  liave  spoken  and  acted 
like  a  tienuan;  and  in  1792  ho  rcccncd  his  last  appoint- 
ment, whii  h  was  that  of  director  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
Siati  -..  In  this  his  mechanical  skill  in  said  to  have 
hi  CM  hsu'hly  useful ;  but  in  1 7 'J 5  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it 
from  bad  health,  and.  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  he 
died  on  the  Mth  of  June^  17M. 

It  is  stated  that,  in  private  life.  Dr.  Rittcnhouse  exhibited 
every  amiable  virtue;  that  he  was  an  excellent  husband, 
father,  and  friend;  and  that,  himself  a  stran^'er  to  high 
pretensions,  be  felt  a  strong  aitachment  and  esteem  lor 
those  who  cultii'atcd  and  propagated  science.  A  jniblic 
eulogium  was  pronounced  on  him  by  Dr.  Rush;  and  in 
181.3.  a  Memoir  of  hit  life  waa  puUistied  by  Mi  telatiTe, 
W.  Barton.  Eaq,,of  Laneaater. 

(tnct/eloptetna  Amgriram;  Oent.  Mag.,  Sept.,  1796; 
Monthiif  Mag  ,  O  t  ,  1 7  ":  i 

RITUAL  (huiu  )Uas,  lu  Uic  sense  of  consueiudn),  the 
book  which  directs  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
in  celebrating  dnine  service  in  any  particular  church. 

RIVK  DE  GIER.  [Loire.] 

RIVER.  In  a  legal  sense  rivers  are  divisible  into  fresh 
and  aalt'Water  riven.  Sall-water  rivers  are  those  rivers  or 
parts  of  rivers  in  which  the  tide  ebbe  and  flowa.  Rivers  arc 
also  divisible  into  puhlte  or  navigable  riven  and  private 

rivers. 

The  property  in  fresh  water  rivers,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, IS  presumed  to  belong  to  the  uwiit  i  s  of  the  adjacent 
land  i  the  owner  on  each  side  being  entitled  to  the  soil  of 
the  river  and  the  right  of  Ashing  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
stimn.  But  tbisimMumptiou  may  be  rebutted  bj^evidence 
of  spectiat  tiiage  to  the  eontrary.  For  instanee,  it  may  bo 
>tii>wn  that  the  property  tjf  the  river  is  in  one  person,  and  of 
the  adpiecnt  land  in  another;  or  that  one  party  owns  tho 
nvi  r  and  the  soil  of  it, and  another  the  free  or  ^<;veral  fishery 
of  the  river.  If  a  fresh-water  river  between  the  lands  of  two 
owners  gains  on  one  side  by  in^enslbly  shifting  its  course, 
each  owner  oootinues  to  retain  half  tho  river,  and  the  in- 
aenelUe  addition  by  allovium  belongs  to  the  land  to  Incli 
it  attaches  iuelf ;  unless  the  Unds  of  the  praprieton 
on  each  side  has  been  marked  out  by  other  known  hoon> 
daries.  such  a>.  stake's,  Sec.  in  the  river.  This  jiart 
of  the  law  as  to  tliu  acquisition  by  alluvio,  is  stuteil 
by  Bracton  in  the  chapter  '  De  acquirendo  remra  do- 
niinio'  (fol.  9),  and  his  statement  both  in  substance 
and  expression  is  taken  from  the  Digest  (41,  tit.  1,  s.  7). 
with  which  Gaius  may  bo  compared  (iL  70).  But  if  the 
eourso  of  the  river  is  ehanf^  suddenly  and  sensibly,  then 
the  boundaries  of  the  Imds  will  be,  as  they  were  before, 
in  the  mid-t  ol'  the  deserted  ciiaiuicl  of  the  river.  Special 
co'itotn  inav  also  alter  thi.s  general  presumption  of  law.  It 
is  said  that  below  Gloucester  bridge  th«s  Severn  is  by  com- 
mon custom  alway.H  held  to  be  the  boundary  of  certain 
manors,  however  suddenly  or  sensibly  the  course  of  it  may 
be  changed.  Though  firvsh-water  meet  am  pramiiMd  to 
be  the  proper^  of  ai^aea»*  landown«it,yiat  mmIi  owner  mof 


not  set  up  a  ferry  and  demand  •  loU  imlflts'  bf  prNoriptiatt 
OK  by  chatter  from  the  king. 
In  early  times  also  the  king  by  his  prerogative  might  pre* 

vent  all  persons  from  fishing  or  fowling  in  amr  river  until  ho 
had  first  takvn  his  pleasure  there.  This  was  effected  by  direct- 
ing a  precept  to  the  sheriff  commanding  hitn  to  cavise  all 
persons  to  abstain  from  approaching  the  banks.  By  the  i6th 
chapter  of  Magna  Charts  the  enjoyment  of  this  prerogative 
was  restricted  to  such  streams  as  it  had  been  eiereised  upon 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  8ubBei|Uently  tho  caslom  wae  to 
name  the  rivers  in  the  precept  to  the  sheriff;  among  these 
was  the  Avon,  at  least  that  part  which  flows  through  Wor- 
cestershirc.  Eventually  the  prerogative  fell  intodisu«>e.  In 
those  rivers  which  are  :iavigabie,aiKl  in  whichthe  public  have 
a  common  right  to  passage,  the  king  is  !-aid  to  have  'an  inte- 
rest in  jurisdiction,'  and  this  is  so  not  oa\y  in  ihore  parts  of 
them  which  are  tlie  king's  proper^,  but  also  where  they  ara 
come  to  be  privfita  prapeity ;  such  rivers  are  called  *  fluvii  re- 
gales,' *  baut  stieamea  leroy,' '  royal  rivers* ;  not  as  indieathig 
the  property  of  the  kinpf  in  ihi;  river,  but  because  of  Iheir 
being  dedicated  to  the  public  use,  and  all  things  of  public 
safetii  and  convenience  Iteing  under  hi.«  care  and  protection, 
riius  a  cotntuun  hi^ihway  un  land  is  called  the  king's 
highway,  and  navigable  rivers  are  in  like  manner  the  king's 
highway  by  water.  Many  of  the  incidenu  belonging  to  a 
highway  OB  land  attach  10  aoeb  rivwt,  Accordingly  any 
noiaanoas  or  obitnietiona  upon  then  nay  be  indieiol  even 
though  the  nouances  be  in  the  pchrate  soil  of  any  person ; 
or  the  nuisances  and  obstructions  may  be  abated  by  indivi- 
duals without  process  of  law.  It  must  not  however  be  inferred 
that  all  the  incidents  of  a  land  highway  attach  to  such  rivers. 
Thus,  if  the  highway  of  the  river  is  obstructed,  a  passenger 
will  not  be  justified,  as  he  would  be  in  the  ca»e  of  a  land 
highway,  in  passing  over  the  ai^aoent  land.  Tbougha  river 
is  a  public  navigable  fiver  there  n  not  therefore  any  right  at 
common  law  for  parties  to  use  the  banks  of  U  aa  a  lowil^- 
palh.    (Ball  ».  Herbert,  3  T.  R.,  253.) 

If  a  river  which  is  private  in  usees  well  as  in  property  be 
madu  uavigablu  by  the  owner,  it  does  not  therefore  become  a 
public  river  unless  from  some  act  it  may  be  presumed  tliat 
be  has  dedicated  it  to  the  public.  The  taking  of  loll  is  such 
an  acL  Callis  says  that  the  soil  of  the  tea  and  of  royal  rivers 
belongs  to  the  king.  But  the  ezprBasion.  if  intended  to 
apply  to  all  parts  of  the  rivers  where  the  public  have  a  right 
of  passage,  appears  too  comprehensive. 

Hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  such  rivers  the  pro- 
perty may  be  in  the  cro«n;  us  it  was  in  the  river  Thames, 
the  property  in  which, both  as  to  the  water  and  the  Mill,  was 
conveyed  by  charter  to  tho  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. And  in  all  rivers  as  for  as  tho  tide  flows,  the  pro- 
pertyof  the  soil  is  in  the  king,  if  no  other  claims  a  by  pro- 
scription.  In  navigable  rivers  where  the  tide  liown,  the 
liberty  of  flshery  is  common  and  public  to  all  persons.  (Hnle, 
De  Jure  Maris  et  Brachiortim  cjiisd/'m;  Callis.  Sfirfm.) 

The  property  in  the  mere  running  water  is  iu  iiu  one; 
but  the  proprietor  of  adjoining  land  is  entitled  lothe  reasona- 
ble use  of  it  as  it  runs  by  his  land.  *  And  consequently  no  pro* 
pnetor  can  have  the  right  to  use  the  water  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  other  Moprietor.  Without  the  conaeut  of  the  other 
proprietors  ino  may  be  alfteled  by  Ms  operations,  no  pro- 
prietor can  either  diminish  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
would  otherwise  descend  to  the  proprietors  below,  or  throw 
the  water  back  upon  the  proprietors  nbuve.  Every  pn^ 
prietor  who  claims  a  right  cither  to  throw  the  water  back 
above,  or  to  diminish  the  quantity  <  f  water  which  is  to 
descend  below,  must,  in  order  to  maintain  his  claim,  cither 
prove  an  actual  grant  Of  Ikcnw  ftou  tho  poprietors  affected 
by  bis  operations,  or  muet  pmvo  an  nnmlerrupted  eiyaf> 
ment  of  twenty  years.* 

(Judfrvirnl  nf  Sir  J.  Lmch  //i  Wright  fftHoWud;  Sim* 
Stuart,  10!);  Cale,  On  Kascmcnts.) 

RIVER  HORSK.  Since  tho  article  HirpopoTAMUS 
was  written.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  has  published  his  interest- 
int;  account  of  the  animal,  in  the  Jlluttralions  of  the  Zoo- 
South  ^rica,  together  with  the  most  accurate 
figure  hitherto  engraved:  of  this  we  have  endeavoured  to 
give  some  idea  below;  but  the  reader  should  refer  to  the 
work  itself,  where,  with  all  the  advanlagea  of  aise  and 
colour,  the  portraits  of  the  female  hippopotamus  and  hor 

young  one  have  all  the  air  of  life.  * 

As  Dr.  Smith  has  evidently  paid  very  great  attention  to 
the  characters  aiid  habits  of  this  conous  quadruped,  we  pro- 
ceed to  notice  tho  result  of  his  observations. 

Ho  deaeribea  the  iAjppqpolamwe  Cqpenm  of  Desmoulioe 
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AS  having  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  and 
the  upjier  parts  of  the  neck  and  bo<ly  brownish  red,  ih<.' 
former  rather  lightest  Tlie  brownish  red  of  the  back  . 
passes  insensibly  into  a  light  browniiih  purple  red,  wliich  is 
the  colour  of  the  sides  and  limbs;  the  belly,  the  sides  of 
the  hps,  and  the  oye-lid>i,  light  wood-brown,  with  a  faint 
fle&h-colourod  blush;  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body  and  the 
l>*;lly  freely  freckled  with  small  spots  of  the  same  hue  as  the 
ground  culours,  only  of  darker  tints  ;  hairs  of  tail  und  ears 
black  :  pencils  of  iiairs  un  lips,  &c.,  yellowish  brown  ;  eyes 
a  clear  orange-coloured  brown  ;  hoofs  dark  horn-colour. 

The  male  and  female,  as  far  as  colours  are  concerned,  are, 
he  observes,  nearly  alike,  but  in  regard  to  size  they  differ 
roaterially,  the  male  being  always  considerably  larger  than 
the  female. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  gives  a  most  elaborate  description  of  the 
form  of  the  animal,  to  which  we  refer  the  reailer,  remarks 
that  prcviuusly  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  colony  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Hippnpolami  existed  in  abundance 
in  all  the  larger  rivers  of  South  Africa;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  colonists  direct  their  attention  to  hunting  them,  than 
their  numbers  began  to  diminish,  partly  from  destruction 
by  fire-arms,  and  partly  by  migration  from  the  scene  of 
danger.  '  At  present,*  continues  Dr.  Smith,  '  scarcely  one 
exists  in  any  of  the  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  even  but 
very  few  in  streams  within  a  niodci-ate  distance  of  it.  On 
the  expedition  arriving  in  latitudes  too  remote  to  be  readily 
reache<l  by  hunters  furnished  with  fire  arms,  every  larjje 
river  was  found  to  abound  in  specimens,  and  in  tliose  the 
animals  appeared,  as  they  probably  did  some  two  hundred 
vcars  ago,  much  nearer  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  familiar,  comparatively  fearless  of  man,  and 
generally  prepared  to  survey  with  curiosity  any  intrusion 
upon  Iheir  haunts.  To  convey  some  idea  of  the  numbers  in 
which  they  were  found  in  several  of  the  rivers  towards  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  it  may  suHice  to  stale  that  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  a  few  members  of  tlie  expedition 
party  killed  seven  within  gun-shot  of  their  encamptuenL 
Several  other  individuals  were  in  the  same  pool,  and  might 
al'o  have  been  killed,  had  it  been  desirable.  One  ol'  the 
survivors  was  observed  to  make  his  escape  to  an  adjoining 
Ihjol,  and  in  accomplishing  that  he  walked  with  consider- 
able rapidity  along  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  with  his 
bark  covered  with  about  a  foot  of  water.' 

The  hippopotami,  according  to  I>r.  Smith,  feed  chiefly  on 
gra^s,  report iiig  to  situations  near  the  banks  of  rivers  which 
supply  that  food.  *In  districts  fully  inhabited  by  man,' 
says  Dr.  Smith,  'tncy  generally  pass  the  day  in  the  water, 
and  seek  their  nouri?>hment  during  the  mght;  but  in  locali- 
ties differently  circumstanced,  they  often  pass  a  portion  of 
the  day  an  well  as  the  night  upon  dry  land.  In  roiintrics  in 
which  the  nigiit-titne  constitutes  the  only  safe  fieriod  for  their 
leaving  the  water,  they  are  generally  to  be  seen  effecting 
their  escape  from  it  immediately  before  dark,  or  are  to  be 
heard  doing  so  soon  after  the  day  has  closed,  and  accord- 
in;'  to  the  state  of  the  surrounding  country;  they  then 
eillier  directly  commence  feeding,  or  begin  a  journey  lo- 
nards  localities  where  food  may  exist.  When,  previous 
to  nig'.itfall,  they  may  have  been  in  pools  or  rivers,  they 
are  generally  at  on<-o  enabled  to  commence  fee<ling  on  I 
riMchiii}!  the  dry  land ;  but  when  they  may  have  passed  the  I 
day  in  the  sea,  they  require  commonly  to  proceed  some  dis- 
tance after  leaving  it,  before  ihcy  find  the  grass  which  ap- 
pears congenial  to  their  palate.  Il  is  not  every  description 
of  grass  that  hippopotami  seem  to  relish :  they  often  pass 
over,  in  search  of  food,  luxuriant  green  swards,  which  would 
strongly  attract  many  other  animals  uhieli  feed  upon  grass. 
Besides  having  a  peculiar  relish  for  the  grasses  of  certain 
situations,  they  appear  to  have  a  predilection  for  districts 
supporting  brushwood;  and  owing  to  the  latter  pcculiiirity, 
they  are  often  to  be  found  wandering  in  localities  on  which 
but  little  grass  exists,  when  they  might  have  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  ;;reat  abundance,  but  without  the  accompani- 
Hienl  of  wood.  The  whole  of  the  night  is  probably  not 
more  than  is  necessary  to  admit  of  the  hippopotamus  ac- 
quiring sutlicient  food  for  its  wants;  but  if  that  bo  other- 
wise. It  certainly  prefers  to  pass  what  portion  of  the  night 
may  be  necessary  for  procuring  nourishment  upon  the  dry 
land,  rather  than  in  the  water,  being  generally  only  seen  to 
teUvc  to  the  latter  u|)on  light  reluming.' 

Dr.  Smith  thinks  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  these  ani- 
mals prefer  the  pools  of  rivers  or  the  waters  of  the  occau 
for  their  abode  during  the  day.    When  an  opportunity  for 


choice  existed,  he  found  that  some  individuals  selected  the 
one,  und  some  the  other.  During  a  journey  vthich  he  made 
some  years  a^o  to  Port  Natal  and  the  country  beyond  it,  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  footsteps  mode  by 
them  while  entering  and  leaving  the  sea ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion bis  party  opposed  unsuccessfully  a  female  with  her 
young  one  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

Tiio  excrement,  like  that  of  the  elephant  and  rbinocerot, 
is  voided,  according  to  the  same  accurate  obsener,  in  im- 
mense cylindrical  masses;  and  those  N»hich  come  from  the 
hippopotamus  seemed  principally  to  consist  of  comminuted 
grass,  apparently  but  little  altered  by  the  process  which  it 
must  have  undergone,  but  in  a  drier  condition  than  that  in 
which  it  could  have  entered  the  stomach. 

Tho  disi>ositioa  of  this  huge  creature  is  described  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  be  peaceable  and  inoffensive:  not  that  when  the 
aniioal  is  wounded,  or  happens  in  its  excursions  on  dry  bnd 
to  be  accompanied  by  its  young,  it  does  not  manifest  much 
ferocity,  instantly  giving  chase,  if  in  any  wav  interrupted  in 
its  course.    The  mother  which  his  party  endeavourea  to  in- 
tercept immediately  became  the  assailant  on  discovering  the 
object  of  the  party,  and  she  rushed  open-mouthed  on  the 
man  nearest  to  her.    '  Tho  display  of  her  enormous  mouth, 
armed  with  fornndablc  teeth,  caused  the  roost  advanced  of 
the  hunters  to  retreat,  and  those  in  the  rear  to  pause.  Th« 
flight  of  the  hunters  seemed  to  encourage  the  animal  in 
pursuit,  and  though.the  direction  they  took  led  her.  in  pur- 
suing them,  to  retire  from  the  sea  which  she  had  intended 
to  enter,  she  persevered  in  giving  chase,  until  otie  of  the 
party,  wlm  from  his  situation  had  not  had  occasion  to  fly, 
flreil  a  bullet  into  hermouth.    Immediately  after  the  wound 
was  inflicted  she  for  an  instant  sti>od  stdl,  and  then  retreated 
with  precipitation  to  the  sea,  in  which  she  was  afterwards 
shot,  having,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  her  kind, 
manifested  a  disinclination  to  retire  into  deep  water,  adis- 
incliiiutioii  no  doubt  arising  from  sensations  experienced 
from  tho  wound  she  had  receivod.' 

Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  sagacity  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus, though  doubllesis  inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant^  is 
nevertheless  very  considerable,  and  that  its  memory  may 
be  considered  tenacious,  certainly  su|>etiiir  to  that  of  the 
rhinoceros,  and  possibly  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant 
After  noticing  its  adroitness  in  guarding  against  assailants, 
and  in  avoiding  ])its  dug  to  entrap  it,  the  Doctor  remarks 
that  when  once  a  hippopotamus  has  been  assailed  in  its  watery 
dwellint;,  and  has  been  injured  from  incautiously  ex^tosing 
itself,  il  will  rarely  be  guilty  of  the  same  indiscretion  a 
second  time  ;  and  thougli  its  haunts  may  not  again  be  ap- 
proached by  hunters  till  aft.r  a  long  penod  has  elap»«d.  il 
will  survey  such  approaches,  and  perform  the  movements 
necessary  for  its  respiration  with  a  degree  of  caution,  vtbich 
clearly  shows  that  it  has  not  forgotten  the  misfortune  tc 
which  an  opposite  course  has  exposed  it. 


FMDal*  Htppu|iataniiu  and  Yoonc.  (Saiui.) 

RIVKRS.  (Geology.)  [Valley.] 

RIVERS  are  the  liowing  waters,  which  bnng  to  the  sem. 
and  sometimes  to  a  lake,  the  waters  which  arc  cullerteil 
within  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  counttj 
which  IS  thus  drained  by  a  river  is  eailed  its  basin,  as  the 
river  runs  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  and  the  country  risrs  on 
all  sides  with  greater  or  less  steepness,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
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•ides  of  a  basin.  The  margin  of  such  a  basiti  generally  lie^ 
contiguous  to  the  basin  of  another  river,  and  thus  constitute* 
tho  bouiularv-liae  of  Ui«  two  buiiu.  From  thmo  maigmH 
the  wttters  descend  on  both  sidflii  towards  tlieir  nnpcciive 
basins,  which  ure  separated  hy  tiK  iti,  And  beooo  the  whole 
line  of  these  margin-,  is  r,illo<i  a  watrnhi'd. 

The  bastiu  of  nvL':^  vary  j;rc.itlv  m  sue  A  hruoh  is  tlic 
Miimc  commonly  gueit  tu  livurs  of  the  liniaUcst  dei»cription. 
When  such  a  river  riaoit  near  the  sea  or  near  a  large  river, 
into  one  of  uhicli  it  flows  after  a  short  course,  it  conse- 
quently drains  a  very  small  tiurfaoe.  If  the  waters  sbouM 
M  ineioiHrii  by  those  of  anuthiw  brook,  the  name  of  brook 
It  ehanged  for  that  of  rwulel.  The  basin  of  a  rivulet 
theroriirc  more  cumjiticiiioil  fh^n  that  of  a  brofik.  One  i;r 
tiiuru  brodks  de-CL  in!  f'n  in  the  iiiurgin  of  the  bamn,  and  by 
unitu;}^  tliLir  w:Uc  •.  ::h  those  of  the  rivulet,  increase  its 
voUitne.  \V  lien  several  rivulets  unite  and  so  produce  a  con- 
'iiQerablti  volume  of  running  water,  this  waterouursu  takes 
the  otuDc  of  rteer.  But  ell  aucb  riven  do  not  reach  the 
sea  or  oven  a  lake ;  iDOft  of  them  join  other  rrreiit  and  tiius 
a  large  river  is  product-fl.  Thi*  last-meiuioned  larpe  river  is 
called  the  priturifxil  nrcr.  -.i  hI  those  which  increase  its 
Walters  arc  call.'il,  w  ^^.h  roped  to  it,  fffitutllU  Ot  trUl^aries, 
ami  s>)iiieliuies  Jeeder*  or  iiruuciits. 

The  first  waters  of  u  river  are  generally  derived  from  u 

Sriuj^t  whicli  breaks  out  at  tho  foul  of  a  declivity,  or  on 
w  Bide  of  some  hill  or  mountain ;  and  aomelimes  from  a 
swamp  or  a  lake.  This  is  called  the  umree  of  a  river. 
Prom  this  source  the  river  descends  throufh  the  lowest 
part  of  its  Ija^iii  until  it  li'rininaies  iIk  course  in  the  sea.  a 
lake,  or  uiiuiIht  rner,  .\\\A  liiis  ierniinalion  is  calletl  iKe 
mouth  of  ilio  n\er.  Tlx-  lavity  in  winch  tiie  iu[iii:;ij,'  water 
tlr.ws  16  called  tho  ifed  of  the  river,  aud  the  solid  land  which 
bounds  thii  bed  is  called  its  ininks. 

^  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  elevation  at  which  a 
riTer  originates  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  iis 
eourae,  and  accordingly  i^agraphers  assumed  that  there  are 
elevated  luuuiitain-rangcsin  those  regions  where  large  rivers 
take  their  ri^c  ;  Lat  morlern  re-eari  lie>  have  !.h<jwii  tliatihi>, 
is  not  a.w  ays  (he  case.  Thus  tho  Volga,  which  is  the  largest 
rivor  o!  Kiuape.  and  runs  above  two  thousand  miles,  rises 
in  a  district  tbe  most  elevated  part  of  which  docs  not  exceed 
1 100  feet  above  the  sea;  and  the  Mississippi,  which  is  still 
lan;or»  originates  in  a  tnwtwhiehcaii  hardly  be  called  hiUy, 
aon  at  an  elevation  probably  not  much  exceeding  ISOO 
feet  above  the  ^ca. 

Bill  itill  iiio^t  larj^c  rivi  is  liuve  their  origin  in  very  ele- 
vated III  iLiiitaiiis  or  uu  hii^h  table-lands,  in  descending  from 
wiiich  a  great  difference  with  respect  to  the  rapidity  of  their 
course  and  tbu  nature  of  the  country  through  which  they 
dow,  is  observed.  Accordingly  geographm  divide  tite 
whole  of  the  course  of  euoh  riven  into  three  dtviskmsi  the 
vpper.  middie,  and  lower  course. 

The  upper  course  of  such  a  river  lies  within  a  mountain 
ri'^ii'ii.  an<l  l^^  svuirce  ii  coii>e(Hiently  at  a  ^reat  elevalion 
above  the  sea.  The  waters  run  wiih  grcaier  or  le>s  velocity, 
according  to  the  greater  or  iess  extent  of  the  mouniain- 
rogion.  and  the  (greater  or  le^s  rapidity  with  which  tho 
whole  region  declines  towards  the  country  to  which  the 
course  of  tbe  river  is  directed.  When  the  elevattoo  of  the 
mountain-region  decreases  with  great  rapidity,  the  current 
of  the  river  is  evtreiiiely  rapid,  and  presents  a  quick  sue- 
cession  of  cataracts  and  rapiils.  The  force  of  the  current 
is  so  great  that  pieces  of  ruck  of  euiisideiable  size,  which 
are  frequently  detached  from  the  overhanging  mofws.  can- 
not resist  it,  and  are  carried  down  by  llie  current,  nnid  they 
reach  a  point  where  the  rapidity  of  tho  descent  begins  lu 
dimmish.  Tlie  mountains  which  constitute  the  banks  of 
the  river  often  rise  fceverul  thousand  feet  above  it,  and 
their  bases  are  united  by  idopes  Ibrming  an  ani^le,  over 
which  the  wati'ir  runs  on  hare  r^ieks,  wiilmut  the  lea>t 
cav«ririg  of  earth.  Thus  the  river  dues  n^t  Uow  m  a  valley, 
hut  in  a  elefl  or  raville,  which  cuts  dei--l»  into  tiie  tiiDUntain 
masses.  Sometimes  there  is  apace  enough  for  a  path  be- 
tween the  river  and  tbe  mountains,  but  in  many  places  this 
apace  is  only  obtained  by  artificial  means,  as  by  cutting 
away  a  projecting  t<artioii  of  the  roek,or  by  making  a  tuo" 
nel  through  it.  Wiiere  either  of  tlie.se  moans  cannot  be 
applied,  the  path  is  continued  over  the  bed  of  the  river  by 
a  wooden  brid;,'c  of  i(reatcr  or  less  extent,  until  a  place  is 
reached  which  offers  sufficient  space  for  a  path  on  the  sides 
of  the  rocks.  Tiie  course  of  the  river  is  generally  in  a 
Straight  Une*  but  aometimes  it  makes  short  and  abrupt 


bends  wLitch  form  acute  angles.  In  tbe  la&t-mettioned 
ca&e  it  is.  aliKi;^t  \Miiioui  exception,  observed,  that  the 
mountain.s  which  eucluae  the  river  have  on  on«  aide  a  pro- 
jection.  and  on  the  other  a  receding,  wbidi  correspond  so 

exactly  that  if  it  were  possible  to  unite  both  mountains,  the 
prejectiiig  would  exactly  fit  into  the  receding  pait.  Tius 
peeuliariiy  m  thi-  Inrmalion  of  tho  ravines  ot  niuiintam 
streams  was  observed  by  tho  Spaniards  in  the  Andes  ul 
South  America,  who  called  them  quebradat,  or  broken; 
by  this  term  tacitly  assuming  that  tbe  phenomenon  had 
been  caused  by  a  violent  disruption  of  the  mountains. 
This  description  of  monntain'Stieania  and  their  ravines 
applies  partieulafly  to  those  of  the  western  Alps  along 
their  >.,utheri;  '  li  ;iy.  to  those  rivers  which  constitute 
the  upper  braiuiies  o{  the  rivers  Doria  and  Sesia,  to 
I  i:ie  \ai!e\s  of  Anza.4fa  and  Vedm  .m  the  southern  side 
ut  the  great  road  of  the  biiupluii,  and  to  the  still  larger 
valley  of  Ao.sta.  through  which  the  road  leads  from  SmiI- 
zerlaiid  to  lialy  over  the  mountain-pass  of  tbe  Si.  Ber- 
nard.^ The  milttury  road  of  the  Ron^ans  was  made  through 
the  Val  d'Aostu ;  but  in  these  pans  it  was  only  prac- 
ti<ublo  Itir  beasts  of  bunlen.  Sueli  deep  ravines  no;  only 
uerur  between  tlie  yii^aiiiic  eievatioiis  of  a  h<nh  lange, 
but  likt;'>viae  jn  the  elc^aied  lal)le-)ands,  liuiuliolul  ob- 
serves that  the  plain  of  Quito,  \vhK'h  i..  nearly  1U,0()0  feet 
above  the  sea.  is  intersected  by  raviiie:*,  which  in  some 
places  sink  so  deep  that  their  Itutionis  are  hardly  more  than 
2000  fiiet  above  tbe  sea-lereli  and  be  addiitliat  some  of 
them  are  so  narrow  as  not  to  contain  th^  smallest  etiltivable 
space.  Similar  ravines  interscc:  tlie  tab!e-!a;u' s  cf  QuatO> 
niala  and  .Anahuar,  where  they  are  called  caiitidds 

W  hen  the  in;)nntani-ie^;i,,n  tinough  which  the  up|)er 
course  o(  a  nver  lies  descends  with  less  rapidity,  and 
consequently  occupies  a  much  greater  extent  of  country, 
the  mountain-streams,  as  well  as  their  banks,  present  very 
different  features.  Both  tIte  streams  and  tho  banks  show 
that  the  deaoent  of  the  whole  mass  is  not  by  a  regular 
slope,  but  is  formed  by  an  alternation  of  plains  and  declivi- 
ties; in  aicetidini;  such  a  nnniniam  stnani,  is  fiund  tliat 
111  ccrlaui  places  the  rucky  ina-%ei>  uppivui.'h  atj  near  lu  the 
banks,  as  to  leave  hardly  r oin  enough  fur  the  river,  and  in 
these  nirrowa  tbe  current  ia  extremely  swift,  and  generally  ■ 
a  continual  rapid,  intecrupted  by  laUsof  moderate  height. 
These  narrows  however  rarely  extend  more  than  a  faw 
miles.  Above  them  tlw  mountains  recede  to  some  distance 
from  both  >ides  of  t!>e  river:  and  tiuis  a  basin  is  formed,  in 
the  ni id  lie  ol'  which  ilie  riv>,r  iL'.va  wiiha.  comparatively 
siuw  eur:ent,  iiui  over  bare  rocks,  but  over  »  ;L;ra' e  !>  hed, 
and  between  low  banks  of  earth.  The  bottom  ut  liiu  bai>iii 
is  level,  or  descends  with  a  gentle  slope,  and  may  be  culti- 
vated or  used  as  pasture-ground.  In  some  of  tbe  riven 
which  descend  from  tho  eentral  and  easteni  Al|i«,this  alters 
nation  of  narrow  paises  and  basins  occurs  several  times. 
Thus  the  Reuss,  along  which  the  great  rood  runs  which  leads 
over  the  raountaui-pjAss  of  St.  Gotl.ard,  rushes  v.i(!i  incredible 
velocity  through  the  ra\  iheof  the  llt>s)>endal.  and  i'.dls  l^ou 
feet  before  it  reaches  the  basm  ol'  tlie  Killey  of  Ui^e'n, 
which  is  nearly  eight  miles  lung  and  more  than  bait  a  mile 
wide,  and  in  which  it  runs  with  a  gentle  course.  At  the 
nortbsni  OKtrtmtty  of  the  valley  of  Unern  the  liver  enters 
the  seoond  narrow  at  the  Uraerlodi.  This  narrow,  wbieh 
extends  ab<jui  three  miles  to  Geshinvn,  is  extremely  con- 
tract«;d,  and  within  these  limits  the  nver  denccnds  1074 
feet,  forming  a  succession  of  biiiall  ca;aracls.  Relow  this  is 
the  basin  ofthe  Kruebenlbal.  »hich  is  imi  so  wide  as  that  uf 
Ur.^ern,  and  about  six  miles  long.  The  course  ofthe  river 
within  this  basin  is  rapid,  but  there  are  no  cataracts.  From 
this  valley  tbe  river  escapes  by  tho  third  narrow,  which  is 
about  Ibvr  miles  long,  and  also  very  contnded;  it  tecnu- 
natee  at  the  village  or  Am-St^,  where  the  Reuss  enters  tlte 
\allcy  of  Uri.  in  which  it  f!ows  nntil  it  mingles  its  waters 
with  tbu&u  of  the  lake  of  Uu  i Uriier-see),  as  tlie  houthern 
part  of  tho  Vierwald»tiiilier-seu  is  named.  I  lie  same  con- 
formation is  observed  m  the  southern  deeliviiy  uf  the  Alp-s. 
where  tbe  river  Tioino  deeoonds  from  tlie  uiuu  it  tain-pass  uf 
8t.Goihard.  This  liver  runs  in  a  ravine  from  i)ieUu»pendal  to 
Airola  in  which  it  deacends  about  MBD  IbeL  It  then  enters 
the  upper  valley  of  Leventina,  which  is  about  suven  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  in  which  the  river  is  rapid, 
but  ha-  no  cataracts.  It  issues  frora  this  vallev  l>v  a  n.irruw 
about  two  luiles  long,  between  II  Dazio  and  I'aid  i.  where  a 
series  of  beautiful  waterfalls  occur,  and  thi'  l  aMue  is  >o  nar- 
row tiiat  ao  artificial  road  has  been  cut  ou,tbe  adjacent 
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taountaia  called  the  Platifcr.  At  Faido  tbeTuftno  entcre 
the  tntddle  valley  of  Leventina,  in  which  it  flovs  trith  grcut 
Til  luy  to  Giornico,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  but 
wiiliuut  forniins;  any  falls.  The  vail oy  is  less  than  half  a 
mflo  wide,  and  often  interrupted  by  rocks.  Abovi?  Gior- 
nico the  river  enters  a  short  narrow,  at  the  outlet  from 
which  it  forms  cataracts,  and  then  reaches  the  wide  valley 
called  the  Lower  Valley  of  LareDtina.  in  which  it  flows 
with  a  eomp«TBtiToly  Rentte  eoaiw  to  Lago  Maggione.  The 
.greater  number  of  the  rivurii  wliich  (irit;inate  in  the  Alps 
and  P)rrenecs  are  of  this  latter  discnplion.  The  basins 
which  occur  in  these  rivcr-\ alleys  may  at  some  remote  pe- 
riod have  been  filled  with  water,  .nd  this  may  havu  been 
drained  off  by  the  rivers  forming  an  outlet  for  the  waters 
by  th«  narrows  wbidi  now  connect  their  basins  with  one 
toother. 

In  some  places  the  elevated  mountain-resioiM  border 
immediately  on  low  plains.  In  such  cases  the  riverseannot 
be  said  to  have  a  middle  course ;  for  as  soon  as  tliey  reach 
The  pluiii  thffir  character  is  changed,  and  tho  rapid  lorretitis 
i-onverleJ  iiitu  a  gentle  stream.  Thus  the  Maiailon,  ufier 
issuing  from  the  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  add  entering  the 

Seat  plain,  flows  slowly  through  the  alluvial  level ;  and  the 
iQgOi^  after  leaving  toe  Himalaya  MouotaiM  1  Uurd- 
war.  flowi  with  great  benda  tfarongh  the  immenae  plaina  of 
Hindustan.  All  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  south- 
ern declivuy  uf  the  Alps  to  the  plain  which  the  river  Po 
traverses  are  of  the  same  description.  Iti  must  cases  how- 
ever the  mountain-regions  are  nut  in  imme<liate  contact 
with  the  plains,  but  are  separated  from  tlu  in  l>y  tuUy  tracts, 
and  that  portion  of  the  course  of  a  river  which  lies  through 
audi  a  hilly  regicm  is  called  the  middle  cour&c.  The  rocky 
manea  nratj  appveeeh  the  had  of  the  river  which  has  a 
middle  eonne,  hot  retire  to  wme  diitanoe  ftom  them,  so  as 
to  form  between  the  hij^ber  grounds  a  wide  valley,  vvlu'cli  the 
inumlaliutis  of  tlie  river  have  covere<l  with  a  thick  layer  of 
oHuvial  soil.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Inchest  i;rounJ  of 
these  valleys  occurs,  without  exception,  on  the  very  banks  of 
the  rivers,  and  that  the  land  sio|^  from  them  towards  the 
base  of  the  higher  grounds.  Accordingly  the  taundationa 
generally  cover  the  Tower  traeta.  whieh  are  at  some  diitaooe 
from  the  river,  to  the  depth  of  saveral  feet,  while  the  banks 
are  still  above  the  surftee  of  the  water.  The  slopes  of  the 
higher  grounds,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  outer  banks 
of  the  nv«r,  because  they  fix  a  limit  to  its  inundations,  are 
generally  gradual,  ai\d  covered  with  vc'^etation.  The  cur- 
rent of  the  river  itself  is  gentle.  This  change,  when 
eompucd  with  that  of  the  mountain-stream,  is  partly 
duo  to  ttw  OMHfe  gentle  daaeent  of  the  bUly  tegioQ,  and 
partly  to  the  fbrm  of  ita  eoarte.  The  bed  of  the  river 
rarely  lies  in  a  straight  line,  but  continually  forms  bends, 
which  are  not  acute  angles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mountain- 
streams,  but  have  only  a  small  curvature,  so  that  the  river 
runs  through  the  valley  in  asorpcntine  course.  Thts  circum- 
stance renders  the  course  of  the  river  much  longer  than  it 
would  be,  if  it  flowed  in  a  straisbt  line,  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  fall  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current. 

It  ia  obaervedtbat  rivem  Ibrm  tranioivHaamall  irianda  and 
amd-bankfl  n  thort  dtilanro  below  the  plaoe  where  they 
issue  from  the  mountain-region.  Thus  the  Rhino,  between 
Basel  and  Keh!.  opposite  Slraibnrg,  and  the  Amnzonas  be- 
low the  Pongo  do  Manseriche,  as  for  cast  ns  the  mouth  of 
the  Yapura,  and  the  Mississippi,  between  the  mouth  uf  the 
St.  Peier  river  and  that  of  the  Miaaovri»  Ibrm  ialands  and 
nnd-bonlM.  Thia  is  aisily  to  be  aocovnted  lbr«  by  ob- 
aerving  that  the  river,  on  issuing  from  tlie  mountains, 
retains  a  large  quanti^  of  earthy  matter  in  suspension, 
which  subsides  when  the  current  decreases  in  rapidity 
This  sediment  forms  i<ilcts  and  sand-banks.  Though  it 
rarely  happens,  as  already  ob>.cr\ed,  that  the  rocky  masses 
approach  close  to  the  banks  in  the  middle  course  of  a 
river,  yet  this  generally  occurs  several  times,  and  at 
such  ;  iaces  the  ritrev  Wtially  forms  rapids  and  whirlpools. 
A  ledge  of  racks  trovensa  the  lied  of  the  htrer  in  some 
places.  Such  led^  occur  in  the  Danube  at  Pssmu.  near 
Ncuburg  above  Vienna,  near  Proburg  in  ITun^'ary,  above 
Pesth,  and  at  Orshava,  or  Ursova.  on  the  bouiulury-hne  be- 
tween All  T  il  and  Turkey.  On  the  Rhine  they  occur 
only  between  Mainz  and  Bonn,  where  the  river  is  traversed 
by  three  ledges,  at  Bingen.  at  St.  Goar,  and  near  Ander- 
narh  respectively.  Such  ledsesare  found  in  nearly  all  the 
hirge  rivers  cf  Burope.  The  devationa  by  which  they 
u*  produced  ore  sematimae  eonneatedwith  tanges  cf  bills. 


Ledges  ot  this  description  oceor  to  many  of  the  Atlantia 
rivers  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Potomac,  the  James 
River,  and  others;  and  they  mark  with  precision  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rivers  from  the  undulating  or  hilly  region  to  the 
low  plains  along  the  coast.  TbSTa  WW  Of  COUne  ispids 
where  these  ledges  occur. 

The  hwer  eoume  of  rivers  usually  lies  through  a  plain. 
In  general  diCM  are  no  billii  which  constitute  th«  outer 
margin  of  its  eottrae, and  consequently  there  is  no  bottom  or 
valley  thr()U{,'li  which  it  runs.  The  banks  arc  very  little  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  vviuers,  ai\d  the  level  ^jround  ex- 
tends to  a  greater  distance.  The  current  is  slow,  the  fall 
being  very  snrall.  Thus  it  was  observed  by  LaGuiidamine, 
that  the  Amnzunas  from  the  narrow  atObydos  to  its  mouth, 
a  ditianoe  of  700  miles,  does  not  fall  quite  twelve  feet,  or 
little  more  than  O-S  of  an  inch  per  mde.  It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  a  river  with  so  small  a  fall  could  propel  its 
waters,  and  as  the  current  of  the  Amazonas  is  considerable 
it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  enor 
mous  volume  of  water  which  the  river  brings  down,  drives 
on  by  its  pressure  that  which  is  before  it  until  it  reaches 
the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg,  about  7n 
miles  from  the  North  Sea.  is  not  more  than  C  feet  above  ih.: 
sea,  and  the  fall  per  mile  very  litUe  exceeds  on  inch.  The 
surflwe  of  the  plain  through  whieh  a  nvcr  runs  generally  con- 
sists of  an  alluvium,  which  th  r  r  has  deposited  during  th-' 
inundations.  The  matter  ol  winch  this  alluvium  consists  u 
soft  and  loosely  bound  together,  and  consequently  the  cur- 
rent, slow  us  it  is,  has  power  enough  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  banks  from  une  side,  and  to dcpOSIt  the  detached  matter 
on  the  other.  Thus  great  ehani{asaie  praduoed  in  tbeceurse 
of  rivers  hi  the  lapse  of  time.  Msjor  Renoell  surveyed  a  laige 
portion  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Ganges  about  fiAT  yean 
ago,  and  his  ma|)s  were  ver}'  exact  at  the  time.  He  also 
observed  the  change*  which  the  river  had  produced  in  it* 
bed.  A  few  years  ago  the  course  of  the  Gani^es  was  ai;ain 
surveyed,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  it  was  found  that  the  course  of  the  river  hardly  >a 
any  place  agreed  with  ibe  mapa  of  Rennell.  The  most  re- 
markable dreamalam  however  is,  that  a  river  ft^ 
quontly  divyes  into  a  number  of  arms,  each  cf  whidi  runs 
to  the  sea,  though  some  branches  re-unite  and  ag.^iii  de- 
tach themselves  from  one  another.  Thus  the  Danube 
reaches  the  sea  by  se\cn  at  ins,  as  the  Nile  formerly  did. 
according  to  the  antient  accounts,  though  there  are  now 
only  five  arms  in  the  Nile.  Our  best  maps  represent  the 
number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  as  amoaniihgto  ten  at 
least  This  division  of  a  river  into  sevanii  arms  is  casOy 
understood  when  the  toft  nature  of  the  alluvium  is  con- 
sidered :  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  river,  in  its  operation  of 
chancing:  its- bed,  finds  in  its  way  a  piece  of  roi'k  or  other 
iiiatier  harder  than  the  alluvial  snil,  by  setting  agamst 
such  an  obst.icle  tlic  current  is  divided,  and  flows  on  both 
sides  of  it:  the  following  inundation  removes  stiU  moreof 
the  alluvionf  and  thus,  in  course  of  lime,  a  new  arm  is 
Ibrmed. 

The  conntrv  whieh  is  enclosed  by  the  arms  of  a  river 

is  called  its  Ih'-lta,  from  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A. 
which  the  delta  of  the  Ndo,  that  which  was  best  known 
to  the  iintienis,  greatly  resembles:  but  the  term  is  gene- 
rully  appropriate,  as  most  river  deltas  have  that  form.  It 
is  a  common  conjecture  that  the  apaCe  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  delta  of  a  river  was  onee  a  part  of  the  aea.  which 
was  filled  up  by  the  dAris  and  earthy  matter  brought  down 
1^  the  river  from  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country 
throogh  which  its  upper  and  middle  course  tie.  Tbb  sup- 
position is  strongly  supported  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  evidently  cottsists  of  mntier  branght  down  by  rivers, 
and  not  of  such  as  the  sea  leiives  behuul  when,  from  any 
cause,  it  retires.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  operation  of 
rivers  goes  on  during  the  inundations,  for  after  the  waten 
have  anbsided  the  surface  of  a  delta  is  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  very  thin  layer  of  mnd.  wbieh  soon  becomee  dry 
earth.  The  deltas  of  rivers  which  arc  annually  swollen  by 
rains,  which  is  the  cave  between  the  tropirs,  are  generally 
much  tnore  extensive  than  thosi  v.  i  1,  are  formed  by  rivers 
whose  inundations  are  only  produced  by  the  melluig  of 
snow. 

There  is  a  river  of  first-rate  magnitude  which  bas  na 
delta,  though  it  seems  to  posscHall  iboae  (qualities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  requisite  to  the  fermation  of  sudi  an 
allavtal  traet :  the  8L  Lawrence  ia  North  America  icachea 
the  s«a  by  a  kind  of  bay,  which  extends  upwaid  of  3M 
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miles,  and  gradually  increases  in  width  ir m  three  to  aktve 
one  hundreid  miles.  One  would  suppose  ihac  the  form  of 
tim  tey  would  nnd«r  it  tul^Mt  to  ba  Muly  filled  up 
bf  dw  cntbr  nttter  ImragM  diMni  bf  «  rifer  whose 
course  exceeds  1800  milos;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that 
an  alluvium  of  any  tjK.ci  t  luu*  been  formed  along  the  banks 
of  this  wide  •etiiary,  except  on  ibe  n^li'  bank  below 
Quebec  This  single  instauce  uiiglu  thruw  immo  doubt  on 
the  opinion  that  deltas  are  formed  by  riirers  in  the  way 
aboT*  neotiooml,  if  the  peculiar  natun  of  the  Si.  I^wnace 
did  not  ioggMl  an  explanation  of  tbii  dafiatim  flrom  the 
MDiBon  eonraa  of  thing's,  which  nlbar  «oaAnM  Ami  n* 
ftalM  tlM  Mtabltshed  principle.  Th«  St.  Lnmnc*  u  tlw 
only  large  river  which  traverse^  i  r  r^at  number  of  lakes. 
Even  after  having  left  the  five  great  Canadian  lakes,  it 
t>nM»e»  through  those  of  St.  Fruiicis,  St.  Louis,  and  St. 
Fetei'ii.  In  each  of  IbeM  lakes  the  current  ceases,  and  it 
is  only  perceptible  where  the  river  again  issues  from  the 
lake.  AU  the  earthy  owtter  therefore  whieh  tbs  liver  col- 
lectt  and  keeps  suspended  In  itt  oonne  ftmn  one  lake  to  the 
other  is  deposited  in  these  lakes.  Thus  this  large  river 
brings  uo  debris  and  eai  lhy  matter,  or  very  little,  to  its  wide 
testuary,  which  cannot  therefore  be  dtRoged  into  •  dflttn  by 
the  accumulation  of  such  matter. 

Must  large  riveta,  as  already  obeerred.  admit  of  this  di* 
vwon  of  their  eoarM  into  three  parts,  an  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  oniree ;  bat  Ae  eioeptions  are  far  from  being 
me.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  ebaiaeterislic  fea- 
tores  by  which  the  middle  course  ts  distingaished,  occur  in 
the  upper  cour.so  This  talcs  1 1  ;  «  when  a  river  originates 
on  an  elevntid  table-land,  and  traverses  a  considerable  part 
of  it  Tliu.s  the  Indus,  the  Sutlej,  an  affluent  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  Sampoo.  rise  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  Tibet, 
and  drain  a  portion  of  it:  in  this  part  of  their  course  they 
naemble  the  middle  eoune  of  tbe  Rhine  or  Dannbe-  B  u  t 
wbera  tbey  leave  tbe  plain  and  enter  the  mountain- region 
of  the  Himalaya,  they  resemble  the  mountain- streams  oi  the 
Aliis,  except  as  to  the  volume  of  water.  When  the  Indus 
anu  the  Sutlej  have  descended  into  the  plainsof  the  Paiijah, 
they  assume  tbe  character  of  tbe  lower  Rhine  and  lower 
Danube.  The  Sampoo,  after  leaving  tbe  mountain-region. 
tnTenee  a  hilly  tract  of  great  extent,  the  valley  of  Asam, 
before  it  enters  tbe  alliivial  plain  of  Bengal.  There  are 
other  rivers,  in  which  only  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
middle  and  lower  course  can  be  recognised:  tbe  number  of 
such  is  considerable,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  flist  mag- 
nitude. Thus  the  Volga  and  the  Mississippi,  neither  of 
which  rises  in  a  mountain-region,  but  in  a  billy  tract,  in  the 
neater  part  of  their  eoune  present  the  characteristics  of 
the  midale  course  <tf  the  BJiina  and  Danube^  but  towards 
tbafr  mouths  ther  tnMPina  a  laiae  plain.  The  number  of 
riven  wlioae  whole  eourte  1!ei  tniough  a  hilly  or  undulat- 
ing CMunlry  is  anil  s'icnter,  rs  i";  the  rriic  with  nearly  all  the 
riversof  England  and  Southern  Seoiland,  except  theHuibber, 
whose  course  is  partly  through  a  low  plain.  Tliere  arc  also 
rivers  which  in  their  whole  course  traverse  a  mounlain- 
r^on.  but  they  are  all  small ;  such  are  some  of  the  rivers  iii 
North  Sootland  and  in  Sweden,  and  nearly  all  tbe  riven  of 
Norway,  and  those  on  fht  west  coast  of  South  America. 

The  number  of  rivers  which  do  not  reach  the  ocean  is 
not  ^at,  if  we  except  those  which  fall  into  the  Caspian 
S  i  i-ii!  into  the  lake  of  Aral.  The  other  rivers  without 
an  outlet  always  terminate  their  course  in  a  lake.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  thai  the  water  of  some  of  them  was  ab- 
sorbed by  a  dry  soil,  and  that  Ibey  were  lost  in  the  sand ; 
and  this  opinion  still  prevails  as  to  some  riven  which 
descend  horn  Mount  Atlas  southward  to  the  Sahara.  But 
as  none  of  these  rivers  have  been  visited  by  Europeans,  tlie 
point  remains  doubtful.  Among  other  rivers  which  have 
no  communication  with  the  sea.  some  few  traverse  elevated 
table-lands,  consisting  of  plains  surrounded  by  continuous 
mountain-ranges,  through  which  the  waters  cannot  find  an 
ondat.  and  consequently  oolleet  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
plaim,  and  form  lakes  larj^e  enough  to  part  with  all 
their  surplus  water  by  evaporation.  Such  riven  occur  in 
tbe  valley  of  Tenochtitlan  in  Mexico.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
is  the  Desaguadero,  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca  in  Bolivia, 
which  runs  about  30U  miles,  and  in  lost  in  a  lake  or  in 
swamps.  Tho  Ilyarkan  or  Yerkan,  in  Chinese  Turkistan, 
is  still  larger,  but  its  character  is  imperfectly  known.  An- 
other kind  of  such  lakes  occurs  in  the  plains  of  Mexico  and 
of  South  Amarica*and  almost  exclusively  in  thu.^c  ^.^rts 
which  have  no  rain  or  very  little.  On  the  table-land  of 
P.  C  No.  1234. 


Mexico  the  greater  number  uf  rivers  between  24°  and  30*. 
N.  lat.  terminate  in  lakes ;  and  in  the  states  which  compose 
the  Argentine  Republic  riven  of  this  kind  are  numerous 
between  18*  and  S4*  S.  ht.,  west  of  64*  W.  long.  As  very 
little  rain  falls  in  some  of  these  countries,  and  in  others 
none  at  all.  tbe  rivers  are  supplied  with  water  by  tho  rains 
which  fall  at  rtmi  -uiisuns  on  the  mountains  in  which  they 
originate,  and  by  the  springs  which  exist  there.  But  as  the 
supply  of  water  is  very  moderate,  it  does  not  gi\u  force 
sufficient  to  the  ourrenis  to  carry  them  through  those 
extensive  tracts  which  separata  them  from  the  sea.  It  b 
iMBsrkable  that  some  of  Ummo  riven  and  all  the  lakes  in 
which  they  terminata.  are  salt  in  South  America;  and  it  is 
tirubable  that  this  ia  also  the  cass  With  nsslsfdioae  on  the 

Mexican  i&lhiuus. 

Mo>l  riven  overflow  the  lovi-  countries  whirh  are  adjacent 
to  their  banks,  either  al  regular  seasons  of  the  year  or  oo- 
easionally.  Thu  lakes  place  when  the  supply  of  water  i» 
greater  than  the  bed  of  the  river  can  contiun.  In  this 
respect  riven  may  be  divided  into  three  elsssea:  the  Ant 
comprehends  the  rivers  whose  inundations  are  produced  by 
the  nteltiiig  of  snow  and  ice  ;  the  secotid  compreheutls 
those  which  are  annually  swollen  by  regular  rams;  and 
the  third  th*^  which  uidy  oc«»sionally  cause  inundations. 

All  large  riven  that  drain  countries  of  which  the  mean 
winter  temperature  is  below  30°,  are  annually  sulyect  to 
i;roat  risings  when  tbe  snow  and  ice  mdt  In  such  coun* 
tries  snow  falls  for  several  months  and  as  only  a  siBsU  part 
of  it  is  dissolved,  it  accumulates  to  a  great  amount.  As  soon 
i  =  '.lie  frost  ceases,  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  runs  off  by 
itie  smaller  rivers,  which  suiideiily  swell  and  carry  an  un- 
usual supply  of  water  to  the  principal  river,  whose  volume 
bemi^  thus  increased  to  three  or  four  times  its  ordinary 
tnaiinitude.  overflows  the  adjacent  low  country.  Tliese  in- 
undations,  though  tlN^  generally  improve  the  soil,  are  very 
injurioUB  to  agrienlture,  by  destroyinu;  the  growing  corn, 
and  covering  rvrnrviive  tru  ;-,  v,  ;[U  sand,  gravel,  and  other 
coarse  earlliy  maite;.  EiubaiikLuents  are  usually  made  to 
]irevenl  these  inundations,  but  uftcr  a  very  long  winter, 
when  tbe  river  is  more  than  usually  swollen,  these  em- 
bankments are  often  destroyed,  and  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  inundations  are  iooreasad  by  the  mass  of  earthy  ma- 
terials of  which  the  embankmcDts  consist,  and  which  are 
dispersed  over  the  adjacent  lands.  In  some  riven  these 
inundations  last  only  from  two  to  fbnr  weeks ;  in  others 
two  or  three  months ;  and  in  some  ei'en  five  or  six  months. 
Where  the  inundations  are  long,  tbey  are  less  violent,  and 
cause  less  damage  than  wliere  they  are  short ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  whole  mass  of  water  suddenly  deluges  the  country, 
while  in  the  former  the  water  rises  slowly.  This  difieretice 
in  tiia  inundations  of  riven  is  mainlj  to  he  attributed  %» 
the  direction  in  which  tbey  ft>w.  Let  us  take  a  river 
like  thi'  Mississippi,  which  dows  from  north  to  south 
through  17"  or  18'  of  latitude.  In  winter  the  basin  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  if  the  whole  were  melted  in  a  lew 
days,  it  would  produce  such  a  volume  of  water  as  would 
probably  cover  nearly  half  the  basin.  But  tL..  melting  of 
tbe  snow  is  gradual.  Whilst  the  temperature  in  tbe  northern 
dblrists  is  below  the  fkceiing-point,  the  spring  has  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  southern  districts,  the 
snow  which  has  there  fallen  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  water 
thus  produced  has  had  the  rcqui^^ite  time  to  run  off  and 
reach  the  sea.  'i'hus  wtlh  the  progress  of  the  sun  towards 
the  nortlu  rn  tropic,  the  line  of  themeliini^  snow  proceeds 
northward,  and  thus  the  supply  of  water  runs  qS  gradually, 
until  the  snow  of  the  most  northern  region  is  dissolved. 
More  than  imo  months  elapse  between  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  northern  region  end  tbe  commencement  of  the 
lueltinu;  In  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  inundations 
of  the  Mississippi  therefore  arc  not  extensive,  if  the  great 
length  of  that  river  and  of  its  affluents  are  considered, 
but  they  last  from  three  to  four  months.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  delta  of  that  river  is  indeed  under  water 
Ibr  six  months,  but  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  tract 
of  elevated  ground  which  extends  not  ibr  tnm  tbe  sea 
between  the  Atchafalaya  and  the  La  Fourche,  and  prevents 
tbe  enormous  moss  of  water  which  collects  in  the  lowlands 
near  the  firat-menttoned  branch  from  running  off  sooner. 
When  a  river  situated  in  the  nortburn  hemisphere  flows 
from  south  to  north,  the  moUingof  the  snow  of  course  coro- 
menees  near  tbe  upper  branches  of  ths  river,  and  proceeds 
northward.  In  tlnscasethevoluniiaof  waterwhich  collects 
at  a  certain  period  in  the  kver  oounsi  when  the  lowlands 
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are  gciicnily  most  exiensive,  is  muoh  i^risater,  and  the  inun- 
dations are  much  more  extensive  and  attended  with  more 
roincbicf.  Hut  sii'i  they  cannot  (<)m)iiir"il  wiih  the 
inundations  ut  iba&e  nvcrs  which  run  from  va-it  lu  w«iat  or 
ftom  west  to  east.  In  countries  which  are  drained  by  such 
rivers,  the  whole  mass  of  snow  ii  dinolv«d  in  a  few  days, 
fltpeeially  when  •  thaw  it  accom|iani«d  by  rain,  and  all  the 
waters  thus  produced  past  through  the  priadiMd  ebannel  in 
the  coune  of  a  week  or  two.  In  such  rivers  the  volume  of 
water  during;  the  inundations  is  three  or  four  tiaits  Liryer 
than  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  or  the  Ix-i^miung  of 
autumn,  and  the  inundations  spread  to  a  great  distance,  and 
frequently  cause  great  loss  of  property,  and  sometimes  also 
of  lafe,  especially  when  the  winter  has  been  unusually  long 
and  tbe  fiUU  of  anow  very  boavy.  fNtBHKif.]  Bat  Um  rivar 
St  Lawrence  fbrma  an  exeeptton  ncro  alto.  At  itt  gonaral 
course  is  fii  iTi  west  to  east,  one  would  mi|  [  -(  t!iat  a  large 
extent  of  country  withm  ils  basin  would  be  iinnually  suhjeet 
to  inundation,  but  ihi>  d  le^  nut  appear  to  be  tiie  l■u^e  iii 
any  pnrt  of  its  course.  It  any  portion  of  it  ia  swollen  by  i  iie 
melting  uf  the  snow  within  the  basin,  tlie  rivor  aoon  etiters 
on«  of  tbo  lakes  through  which  ita  eoone  liei»  atid  tbua . 
the  addition  of  a  comparatively  small  volume  ia  not  tuffl* ' 
eiciit  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  lake  tti  any  lari^e  aiiutuiit. 
Thu6  the  same  causo  which  prevents  its  tlliing  up  the  wide 
testuary,  pravonta  the  river  from  overflowinf  lit*  ai^aeent 
country. 

Rivers  whose  inundations  are  pradnoed  by  regular  rains 
have  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  eourae  either  within  the  iiopiea 
or  at  least  between  30*  N.  let.  and  30*  8.  lat.  It  ia  a  known 

fact,  that  in  thi<>e  re<;ions  heavy  rain  falls  daily  from  three 
to  SIX  niontl^s  m  il;e  year.  These  heavy  rams  cuinraence 
when  the  sun  in  i;s  ]nu>;ies  from  one  tropic  lo  the  uilier 
approaches  (he  tenith  ot'  0.  mnntry,  and  they  continue  tiit 
it  haK  passed  a  certain  distance  fmnt  it.  In  the  beginning 
of  tho  wot  season,  as  this  part  of  the  year  ia  called  in  ttaoee 
countries,  the  rains  are  sometimes  so  heavy  that  in  the 
course  of  a  day  the  level  country  is  covered  with  water  a  foot 
deep.  The  rivers  of  course  soon  betrm  to  increase  in  their 
volume  of  wau  r,  and  after  some  time  they  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  bankii,  and  be^in  to  run  over.  These  inundations 
generally  last  from  two  to  four  months.  They  are  more  re- 
gular than  those  which  arc  produced  by  the  melting  of  the 
anow,  and  in  ipneral  do  not  exceed  a  certain  height.  The 
ninil  eeotiomy  of  those  countries  in  which  they  take  plaoe, 
IS  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  this  periodical  event,  and 
on  the  certainty  that  the  inundations  will  f'^;tili>e  the 
fields  by  depositing  on  them  a  fine  mud.  whieh  em  loh^s  the 
soil  roorelhun  the  hest  munvire.  Whenever  the  inundations 
do  not  rise  to  llie  usual  height,  which  tSBOmettmes  the  case, 
a  great  part  of  the  country  which  ia  not  covered  wah  wu:er 
yields  little  or  nothing,  and  the  coiMequeoee  is  dearth  and 
Ihmme.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  innndadons  rite 
hi..;hor  Ihati  n^ual,  they  nre  also  injurious  to  rural  economy, 
by  leacliinLT  those  tracts  whicii  nre  set  apart  for  the  oultiva' 
ti<iti  of  plants,  \\hich  cannot  bear  so  much  moisture  us 
tho  districts  that  are  re^'uiariy  Hooded.  Thus,  in  i63i, 
the  river  Menam  in  Siam  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height : 
the  inundations  reached  the  large  orchaida  whioh^fbr 
Dianv  miles  in  extent  cover  the  more  elevated  traots  alonf^ 
the  banks,  and  afford  subsistence  to  a  nimicr.>ns  p.ipnla- 
tion.  Several  kinds  of  fruit-trees  were  almost  destroyed, 
and  for  some  ycan  the  nmgustana  and  duriuia  wei« 
scaree. 

All  the  rivers  between  the  tn)]iirs  which  are  swollen  by 
periodical  rains,  lie  only  in  one  hemisphere,  the  northern  or 
the  aoatbem.  In  the  eonntries  throngh  whieh  they  (low 
the  waters  are  low  and  the  ground  dry  during  part  of  the 
year,  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  cultivation,  and  at  another  season  I 
tin-  fi.'lds  are  fi  rtili^ed  by  the  inundations.    The  Aina7.otia»  j 
al  uie  is  :i II  exception.    Tiiough  the  course  of  this  river  is 
in  the  -oiithem  hemisphere,  its  affluents  extend  far  to  tho 
north  and  south,  into  both  bcmisplieres,  and  probably  three- 
fourths  of  the  tropical  rains  whieh  descend  upon  Boutn  Ame- 
rica And  their  way  to  that  large  river.   To  this  circumstance 
are  owing  its  immense  volume  of  water  and  its  great  depih. 
The  .-^mazonas,  properly  speakin'^',  is  m-ver  at  its  lo'.\e>t  I 
level,  in  the  sense  in  which  thai  term  is  aj*pUed  to  oiliLr  ' 
river*.    Whvij  tho  northern  rivers  cease  to  bring  down  the 
supply  which  is  owing  to  the  periodical  rams  the  sou  them 
begin  to  bring  their  contribatiODC.   This  fact  seems  suffl- 
etently  to  explain  the  immenae  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  which 
•ktend  along  the  tim  to  a  gnat  dietaaoe^  bvt  the  same 


cironmstanoe  alio  keeps  the  soil  in  a  stale  of  oonlinual  mouh 
ture.  and  makes  it  a  perpetual  swamp.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  banks  ol  ihul  nvcr,  whicli  adiii^s  ol  a  mor« 
extensive  navigation  than  any  other  river  in  the  world,  re- 
main nearly  destitute  ot  agricultural  iatthMimDl%  and  em 
still  in  possestiou  of  savage  ttibea. 

The  riven  wbiob  drain  the  cottVtriea  between  30°  N.  lati- 
tude and  those  in  which  the  mean  tern  pemsare  of  the  winter 
season  dues  not  rise  above  30",  are  subject  to  oeoastonal  in- 
undations. But  these  overllowings  weur  only  ia  lho--e 
rivers  whose  upper  course  has  vtiiluu  luuuiiiaiii-iangcit 
which  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  considerable  part  of 
tho  year.  In  such  cases,  while  the  snow  covers  the  more 
elevated  portion  uf  the  mountain'nnges,asudden  changeia 
the  weather,  which  produces  a  warm  wind,  brings  goMt 
valuniei  of  vapours,  which,  falling  in  abundant  rain,  soon 
dissolve  the  snow,  and  the  iiiountuin-slreams  pour  down 
their  waters  vviili  increased  vuluaio  aad  tclocity.  As  soon 
as  the  waters  reach  a  levul  tract,  it  i«  inuiidaltid.  As  these 
iiuindaiiotjs  otien  take  plaee  unexpectedly,  they  cause  gieat 
damage.  Thu,  we  tiiul  that  some  valtoys  in  the  Otark 
Mountains,  in  the  U  niled  States  of  Aneriea,  are  almost  un- 
inhabitable, owing  to  the  sudden  inundations  to  which  the 
livers  of  that  iiiountain-region  are  sul.jLci.  Mari>  r;vcr» 
however  never  inundate  the  adjacent  ruuiiiry,  uulc>sahi»iy 
gale  cif  wind  should  hhtw  directlv  up  the  nver,  and  drive  the 
sea  into  it  with  groat  force.  Such  iuuDdalioun  are  very 
sudden,  and  aomctimea  also  extenaivck  bat  they  are  of  tdiort 
duration. 

In  adverthtif  to  the  advantages  whieh  a  country  derivm 

from  its  rivers,  we  u\\i>l  first  observe  that  the  water  ir.  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  purposes  oCiiomesUe  ecuituiny.  It  is 
nuich  purer  than  that  ot  ueils;  t  i,  with  the  exception  ol  a 
few  which  are  salt  or  biackish,  river  water  contains  only 
earthy  particles  In  suspension,  whicli  may  easdy  be  sepa- 
rated by  flltralion,  end  which  are  depoaitiNi  as  a  aedimeot 
when  the  water  is  to  stand  for  a  abort  time.  The  water 
of  wells  generally  contains  a  small  ({Uantity  of  some  mineral 
inchemicsil  cuinhinaiinu.  The  water  of  rivers  is  nearly  equal 
to  rain  water  for  all  domestic  purpose^.  Risei-.  aci  oiiUu^U 
supply  water  for  thec4>usumplioii  of  large  cnics,  as  m  ihc  i  a>e 
of  the  New  River  [Miodi.kton,  Hugh],  which  sup|>1  les  a  Urgi 
part  of  London,  and  the  SohuylkUl.  which  supplies  Vbila- 
delphia.  Ifany  tivan  elao  supply  abundance  of  food.  Tbs 
upper  courses  of  rivers  arc  generally  inhabited  by  a  small 
number  of  species  of  fisb,  and  the  whole  amount  is  not 
'.^reat.  But  towards  their  mouths  the  number  both  of  speou.> 
and  individuals  increases.  The  importance  of  a  river  fishery 
may  be  ntimated  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of  sahu  >ii 
which  is  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Britain,  or  of  the  beluga  and 
sturgeon  which  are  cat^ht  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astmi- 
khan.  Many  rivers,  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  purposesef 
navigation,  are  converted  into  powerful  instruments  fur  as- 
8iHiin'.r  the  iiulustryof  a  country  bv  the  moving-power  vkhich 
they  supply  for  mills  and  other  heavy  machinery.  I'iie  ^d- 
vantage  of  such  a  natural  moving-power  primarily  deter- 
mines the  scat  of  manufactures,  as  was  the  case  m  SvHitb 
Lancashire,  where  this  advantage  is  combined  wiih  abun- 
dance of  coal.  The  Atlantie  States  of  North  America  are 
generally  provided  with  abundance  of  streams,  a  otreoin 
stance  which  favours  the  establislmient  of  niatuifaclures. 

The  greatest  advanta^;es  however  which  acoui.lry  Uvnvca 
from  its  rivers  are  tho  facilities  whi.'h  ihey  supply  fbr  con- 
veying the  produce  of  agriculture  and  of  uanuifacturing  in- 
dustry to  distant  parts  at  a  moderate  mtpcBse.  In  this 
respect  the  rivers  may  be  compared  to  the  nrteriee  and  veins 
of  the  hnraan  body,  which  diffuse  life  and  strength  through 
all  parts.  Na\  ^ablo  rivers  vivify,  maintain,  and  excite  the 
cffoits  of  huuian  industry.  In  tuany  countries,  where  roads 
are  neglected,  it  is  estimated  that  the  tiaiisi)art  of  goods  by 
land  is  four  tiroes  as  expensive  as  thai  by  means  uf  navi- 
(pble  rivers,  and  thus  many  heavy  and  bulky  oumOHNiitiea 
oould  not  be  brought  to  market  but  for  the  obeap  convey- 
ance  of  rivets.  In  considering  the  capacity  of  a  river  Ibr 
navii^ation,  two  circumstances  mainly  require  iii  ^  ^  c — ho* 
lar  seaCarin.,'  vosels  may  asc«nd,  and  bow  far  ihc  rivec  i» 
navig.iblo  for  river  boats. 

Seafaring  ves'-eU  can  ascend  many  rivers  as  &r  as  the 
tides  extend.  Indeed  . ome  rivers,  as  the  Amasonaa,  DM17  be 
navigated  by  larip  veswls  to  a  maeh  greater  distanee  thaa  th« 
tide  escends,  bnt  in  others  the  waters  beoomeabaUow  loa^  be> 
fore  the  limit  of  tide-w^ter  is  rcnrlir  d  Stitl  high  tide* 
facilitate  the  navigaUou  of  rivers  by  large  veMwis,  not  only  by 
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producing  a  eiirrent  contrary  to  that  of  the  river,  but  hIso 
by  temporarily  increasing  the  deptli  of  wutcr  so  that  veT>sL'is 
eao  poM  over  shallows  and  Mtndbanks,  which  at  tow  tides 
•n  netrif  or  quite  dry.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in 
mm  vlieia  the  tides  liM  mm  than  U  Umt.  Tb»  tides 
in  rivert  we  not  of  equal  duration,  aa  is  tbe  oaw  in  nost 
parts  (if  t'lo  sea;  but  the  ebb  tides  frequently  last  twice  as 
iong  as  the  flowing  tides  At  Rotterdam  tbe  tide*  flow  for 
about  4  liuurs  and  j  nuiiuics,  but  the  ebb  lasts  7  hmirs  and 
&d  miDUtes.  The  Meerwedo  at  Dordrecht  flows  agaiiisi  ilie 
eurraitt  of  the  river  ibr  S  hours  and  51  minutea»and  wuh  it 
8  houn  and  9  miwitai.  This  difleroncc  is  easily  explaiind, 
when  tlie  jRnne  oT  13m  river  current  is  Ukcn  mto  account. 
The  aaoie  oircumstaneo  explains  tbe  diffrrenee  in  the  ve- 
locity of  tbe  ebbing  and  floidng  tide.  Between  the  North 
Sea  and  Hamburi;,  ibo  flowini^  tide  lakes  live  niitiutiv-i  toniti 
up  a  mile,  but  the  ebb  tide  iKTfi.rms  tlie  same  dis(uiiL-e 
111  less  than  toiir  minute*.  Hut  it  is  diflieult  lo  eNjiluin 
the  well-estabttshed  tact  that  the  tides  advance  much  lar- 
Iher  into  a  river  than  rai^bt  be  expected.  When  the  tide 
al  the  mootb  of  a  river  rises  four  ftet,  ve  might  suppose 
,that  it  would  advauee  only  to  soefa  a  point  in  the  river,  where 
the  surfari)  is  fiHir  feet  above  the  sca,  but  it  has  been  aaoer- 
taiiied  that  it  advaiucs  larlher.  It  seems  that  the  volume 
of  waicr  whieh  is  carried  up  by  llu'  Uilo  is  pushed  oiiMarfln 
by  the  mass  belnnd  it,  and  carriud  U)  a  K^ealer  dislatu  t^  lliua 
the  inclination  of  the  river  bed  would  seem  to  allow.  It 
has  also  been  observed,  that  during  the  flowing  of  the  tide  the 
aurlhoe  of  the  water  in  the  river  presents  a  somewhat  convex 
form,  tbe  water  aloag  tbe  banks  bein|^  a  little  lower  than 
in  the  middln  of  tbe  river,  and  that  during  the  «bb  tbe  eon- 
trary  takes  ptmo.  The  flowine;  tide  raises  tlie  water  frdtn 
beluw,  and  thus  «ooner  nifects  tlie  mam  \xn\y  nf  the  nver, 
where  it  iias  mon*  nxun  ti>  operate,  liian  the  water  near  tlie 
mar^n.  In  aoconhnre  wiih  tins  explanation,  il  is  observed 
that  the  flowing  ti  I  i  jircptiMe  in  tbe  middle,  while  it  is 
Still  ebbini;  along  the  banks*  and  that  vessels  which  are  at 
sndtor  near  the  binka  are  tnmed  rannd  before  the  water 
on  the  surfamof  the  river  near  tiia  banki  begina  to  (low 

upward. 

Ill  a  few  rivers  tbe  tide  ascends  ti>  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea.  In  the  Amazonas  it  is  perceptible  in  the  Narruw 
of  Pauxis  near  Obydos,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miies  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  measured  along  its  course.  If  we 
avppose  that  tbe  tide  in  this  river  advances  at  the  rate  at 
which  it  runs  in  the  Kibe  between  tbe  North  Sea  and 
Ilamburff,  namely,  nearly  a  mile  in  Ive  minutes^  the  tide 
ran  only  reai'li  the  Narrow  of  Pauxis  in  4'i  hours,  or  in  a 
spact^  of  timt'  duriiig  vili  <'h  the  direction  of  the  tides  luis 
changed  seven  limes  at  its  niuuth.  It  is  thercrure  evideiU 
that  the  current  of  the  Amazonas  between  the  sea  and  the 
Narrow  of  PsBxis  must,  at  the  same  lime,  in  three  or  fbur 
different  parts  of  its  course,  follow  the  impulse  given  to  it 
br  the  tide.  Mid  run  against  the  ttteam.  We  are  of  upm  ion 
however  that  tbe  tide  in  the  Amazonas  advances  more 
slowly  than  in  tho  Elbe,  owing  to  the  stronger  cuirentof 
the  Amazonas,  and  tliat  tlie  lUimlK'r  ot"  lii^h  tides  in  tlie 
Ama2uiia».  belwetiU  the  two  above- mt^nliuued  poiat«,  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  Ave  or  six.  The  tide  rushes  into 
some  rivers  with  great  impetuosity,  and  produces  uhcit  is 
called  a  boro.  [BosB.] 

Human  innntiity,  •«««  in  tba  loveit  ifnlnof  eivilisation, 
has  perceived  tbe  use  of  riven  as  means  of  eonveyanee. 
Perhaps  all  rivi-rs  which  liave  water  enoufrh  to  earrv  the 
smallest  boats  of  ai-.y  kha^w  or  form  are  navi^^ated,  except.  ; 
where  the  nature  of  the  current  opposes  insiiperai>le  ol>- 
stacles.  These  obstacles  consist  of  cataracta  or  of  rajndt. 
When  the  river  descends  from  a  rock  which  i^es  several 
fcet  perpendienlarlr.  it  rushes  down  in  a  broken  sheet  of 
water,  and  is  said  to  Ihrm  a  eatanoi.  When  tbe  water  de> 
scends  with  great  velocity  over  an  inclined  plane  of  rock, 
il  IS  «>aid  lo  form  a  rapid.  A  cataract  may  be  descetided 
when  it  is  only  a  few  fuel  hiirli.  Rapids  may  be  ascendeii 
and  descended  in  most  cases  with  great  labour  and  some 
danger,  when  they  are  not  very  lon^.  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  free  from  projeeting  rocks,  wbieb  however  is  rarely  the 
ease.  The  ascent  ef  t^dl  is  eActed  either  by  poling  or  by 
dragging  the  bonhi  «<nr  tbn  dangenous  plaee  bv  means  of 
Ions  ropes.  Sometimes  ropes  are  aim  need  in  the  descent, 
as  in  the  Rhine  at  Laufeiibvirf;  in  Switzerland.  Bui  gent- 
raih  either  the  wliole  cari^o  or  a  part  of  it  must  he  laktu 
out  of  the  boat,  and  curried  a  ci  rtuiti  dislance  liy  land. 

SueU  a  tact,  over  which  goods  must  be  carriod.  u  called  a 


portage  At  long  and  dangerous  rapid.,  th«  boats  them- 
s(!lves  must  be  cart  led  or  draggi'd  ovir  the  p^rtat^es. 

River  boats  oifier  greatly  in  shape  and  construction,  being 
always  adapted  to  the  nature  of  each  river.  Must  rivom 
eontain  numerous  ahoala,  on  wbieli  the  water  is  very  shallow, 
and  aecordinglT  (lat-bottomeil  bonts  are  used,  like  the  eoal- 
barges  in  London.  Keol-boats  can  nr^ly  bo  ii^ied  where  thn 
river  has  adopih  of  a  few  feel,  and  m  iVee  from  sliouU  and 
batid-banks.  When  a  rtver  isshollow  and  rapid,  but  of  con- 
siderable width,  rafts  are  substituted  for  boats.  Rafts  gene- 
rally consist  of  trees  fastened  lo|;ether  with  ropes  or  the 
flexible  branches  of  trees,  or,  in  warm  countries,  by  creeping 
plants;  goods  are  placed  upon  the  ntt.  When  those  rafta 
with  their  cargoea  have  arrived  at  their  plaee  of  destination, 
the  raft  itself  is  sold,  either  as  timber  or  ai  fire  wood,  ao- 
conling  to  its  dinieii-sioiis  and  (jiialiiy  ;  rmd  the  crews  return 
bv  land.  When  a  river  is  too  tull  nf  cata: aets  and  rapids  to 
allui,v  either  boat-  or  rat'ts  to  descend,  il  may  still  be  used 
for  floating  down  timber  or  tire^woocL  Jim  trunks  of  trees, 
after  being  deprived  of  their  branches,  are  thrown  singly 
into  the  eurrent,  and  towards  the  mouth  chains  are  laid 
across  the  rieer.  above  whieb  tbe  trunks  eollect,and  whenen 
they  are  carried  to  their  destination.  This  is  frequently 
done  in  the  rivers  of  the  southern  districts  of  Norway. 

Rivers  which  tra\eise  a  niountaiii-retjion  in  some  parts 
ol  their  Luur»e,  sua  eilhur  not  navigable  in  this  p»r(  or  only 
in  some  places.  Thus  the  Amazonas  and  Ganges,  where 
they  respectively  flow  within  ibo  ranges  of  the  Andes  and 
Himalaya  Mountains,  are  not  fUTigable.  but  the  Rhine  and 
tbe  Danube  are  oavisaUe  nvan  wiibin  the  mountains,  in 
some  parts  for  a  flonsiderable  dittanen.  The  most  extensive 
sysieiii  of  inleinal  rinvi^^atii  n  i*  presented  by  thos^e  rivers 
winch  have  a  loii>;  <'inirse.  and  whose  sourc«is  aro  situated 
at  a  comparatively  i.niall  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
Volga  is  navigable  in  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  and 
the  Mississippi  up  to  tho  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance 
of  about  1 8UU  miles,  measured  along  tbe  river.  Both  theee 
rivers,  as  already  obeerved,  bsfo  UM  greater  part  of  thdt 
course  between  hills  of  small  elevation,  and  tbtf  do  not 
traverse  a  ii)ountain>rcgion. 

The  rivers  of  Kn'.;ian<l  su])]ily  llio  means  of  an  ex  tensive 
system  of  inlaiiii  iiuvigaliuu,  u  circumstance  partly  due  to 
their  small  fall,  their  sources  being  only  a  few  hundred 
feel  higher  than  their  muuih,  and  partly  to  the  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  rain,  mists,  and  springs.  Aceordinglv, 
if  two  rivulets  unitOb  tbey  gnneraily  form  a  small  navigable 
river;  and  tndu  as  are  not  navigable,  become  useful  as 
freders  to  canals.  The  navij^ation  of  most  of  the  rivers  of 
England  has  been  mii<  h  improve<l  by  ariillciul  means. 

The  Thames  is  iiavii;ablo  for  lari;e  sea-ves-els  to  London 
Bridge,  a  clisl.*tnee  of  4^  miles  from  the  Is'ore,  though  the 
whole  course  of  tbe  river,  measured  along  its  windings^ 
bardlv  esoeeds  200  mUea.  No  river  in  tbe  world,  perhaps 
the  Amasonns  eieepted,  is  navigable  fbr  vessels  of  suoh 
dimensions  for  one-fourth  of  its  course.  This  circumstance 
is  not  due  solely  to  the  height  of  the  tides,  which  is  ahuul 
111  feet  ai  London  Bridge,  but  mainly  lo  the  fact  that  there 
aro  no  sand-banks  at  ils  mouth  which  prevent  the  access  of 
large  vessels.  Thcriver  probably  brings  down  sufficient  earthy 
matter  to  form  a  bar,  but  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  tide, 
which  is  kept  off  from  thomoutlvof  the  river  by  the  pro- 
jecting coast  of  Kent  lietween  the  two  Forelands^  and  there 
Ming  oonaequenily  noihini;  to  oppose  tbe  eurrent  of  the 
nver  at  ils  mouth,  the  eartliy  m  ilter  is  carried ihrther fivn 
I  the  coast,  and  dopoMie<l  m  (UjL-p  water. 

The  advantages  hitherto  enumerateil  are  conimon  to  rivers 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  there  are  some  cuunlries  in 
which  the  value  of  rivers  i»  much  increaised  by  the  use  which 
is  made  of  the  water  for  irrigation.  This  oecun  in  those 
countrlae  in  wbtob  it  either  doei  not  rain  at  all,  or  in  which 
rain  occurs  only  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  and  even  then 
only  for  two  or  three  months.  The  first  class  of  such  cuun- 
Ii  ieti,  for  instance  the  weslcril  coast  of  South  America  be 
tween  i"'  and  '.is^  S.  Ui.,  would  be  uninhabitable  but  fur  the 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  and  in  their  course  to  the  sea  have  furrowed  the 
surface  with  deep  depresttone  or  vaUeysb  in  whidi  agricul- 
ture is  carried  on  with  wecaiB  as  far  as  tbe  wnier  of  the 
river  can  he  dispersed  ever  tbe  level  part  of  the  valleys  by 
small  canals.  In  thuM'  warm  climates  where  the  rams  oc- 
cur periodically,  though  only  ui  two  or  three  months  of  tho 
year,  the  fields  would  certainly  pnnii ice  a  cr  p.  evi  n  withoui 
— -(catutn '  hut  for  wore  than  half  Ibe  voar  tbe  soil  would 
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product  nothing  for  want  of  water.  By  using  the  water  of  | 
the  rivcM  fur  irrigating  their  lands;,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
oountries  are  eoabled  to  get  two  aod  in  many  coscfs  tliree 
erop*  aiuaaU]r.  S«iM  fat  dw  MaflMtB  countries  of  E  urope, 
vhanrain  is  very  neutt  in.  tammer,  and  not  luffideat  to 
OMinUin  vegetation.  wUkt  the  heat »  wuMMive^  itrigatian 
is  practiAed.  and  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  thus  ammUy 
obtained,  or  one  crop  of  wheat  and  a  green  crop. 

In  thui^e  countries  in  which  the  tcrapcraturc  for  threo  or 
four  iDunths  is  under  the  freeziiig-po'iit,  llie  rivers  duniig 
that  time  are  covered  witli  ice.  and  iti  tins  statu  they  affora 
to  the  inhabitants,  in  somo  degree,  the  advantages  which 
Other  countries  derive  from  railways.  Travclliug  and  the 
tfODaport  of  goods  on  the  smooth  iea  of  the  rivet*  are 
much  less  e<(pensivc,  nnd  &re  porfbnned  in  •  ahorter  time 
tlian  in  sumnitM-  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  I's  the  case 
«ii  fiotnu  of  the  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  and  ].,ower 
Canada. 

Jt  has  been  observed  that  the  outer  borders  of  river* 
basins  arc  the  most  elevated  parts  which  occur  in  some 
given  places  between  their  respective  beds,  though  it  is  not 
dwajs  the  ease  that  the  tratershed  is  formed  by  monntain' 

ridges.  Owing  to  such  a  disposition  of  the  surface,  the 
waters  which  are  collected  on  or  near  the  borders,  run  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  rivers.  Up  to  the  commencement 
of  this  century  it  wa^  thought  improbable,  if  not  impossible, 
that  two  different  river  systems  or  basins  could  be  united  by 
a  natural  water  communication.  But  it  is  no*  ascertained 
that  alow  tract  of  country  or  a  deep  depression  of  the  sur- 
fiu»  may  occur,  by  whieh  a  portion  of  tae  water  of  a  river, 
after  being  diverted  t\mo  its  own  channel,  may  join  a  river 
which  otherwise  is  not  connected  with  that  river  from  which 
the  water  branches  olT.  Tiie  instam^es  in  whicli  this  occure 
are  very  few,  and  we  shall  therefore  enumerate  those  whose 
existence  i«  beyond  all  doubt.  Tiio  nver  Arno  m  Tuscany, 
in  that  part  Wbace  it  runs  between  the  hii,'h  rulges  of  liie 
Apennines  and  anproachea  the  town  of  Areaio.  sendii  ao 
arm  southwards  throof^h  a  narrow  valley,  under  the  name 
of  Chiana.  which  falls  into  the  Chiare,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Chiana  had  been  filled  up  wuh  sand,  hut  its 
course  has  been  ie-e>tublisht'  1  i],  luUficial  means.  Another 
ca^u  occurs  in  the  liingdam  ot  Hanuvcr,  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  town  of  Osnabriick,  where  the  river  Haase  divides  into 
two  brandies,  of  which  one,  running  west  to  Osnabriick, 
preserves  its  name,  and  after  aeouise  of  many  miles  joins 
theBnu;  the  other,  running  east  under  the  namo  of  £ls, 
fitla  after  a  short  course  into  the  Werre.  an  affluent  of  the 
Wi'ser.  In  Sv»eden,  two  lar^e  rivers  fall  into  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  (iidf  of  Bothnia,  the  Tornea  Elf  and  the 
Calix  Elf.  .About  lllO  miles  from  tbo  sea,  the  last-ineii- 
tiuned  river  sends  off  an  arm  to  the  south  east,  which  after  i 
a  course  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  falls  into  tts  Tornea 
£if :  this  arm  is  nailed  Tarenda  Elf.  In  these  eases  the 
rivers  thus  united  by  a  natural  water  eommnnieation  flow 
in  the  same  direction  or  nearly  so.  But  in  South  America 
two  large  riven*,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazonas,  are  uniie<l 
i'l  this  way  in  a  part  of  their  exten^itve  courses,  where  the 
Uiuioco  runs  west  and  the  Amazonas  east.  Tlie  bmncb  of 
the  Orinoco  by  which  this  natural  water  communication  is 
IS  effected,  is  called  Cassiquiaro.  [Cassiquiark.] 

It  IS  a  kind  of  established  rule  that  the  whole  course 
of  a  river  ahoukL  hvar  the  same  nanc^  and  that  this  name 
should  be  continued  to  that  braneh  whose  sources  are 
f  iitf  i'^t  from  the  mouth.  Rut  practice  is  fie(|iienlly  at 
\^iuui'e  with  lilts  rule,  atxl  it  may  easiily  be  accounted 
lor.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country  preserA'e  the  name  of  tli;ii 
nver  which  does  not  undergo  any  dettection  of  its  cour&c. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Mississipm  and  the  Missouri, 
tiie  latter  is  the  larger  river,  and  has  iiad  a  eooxw  of  above 
low  miles  more  tlun  the  former,  but  It  does  net  deHeet  the 
Conrse  of  the  Mississippi  by  its  junction,  and  the  name  of  the 
laat-mentioned  river  is  preserved.  The  same  occurs  in 
South  America  as  to  tlia  Amazona.M  and  Madeira,  where  we 
find  that  the  lu.si-munlioned  river  changes  the  direction  of 
ils  course  t  j  meet  the  Amazonn.s  whose  name  is  preserved. 
In  £urope,  the  Rhine  is  joined  by  the  Aar  in  Switzerland, 
above  Laulenbuig.  The  Aar  is  the  larger  river  and  brings 
down  a  greater  volume  of  water,  but  the  Rbine^  when  it  is 
joined  by  it,  continues  its  westerly  course,  and  its  name  is 
pn'served.  • 

Hie  extent  of  a  few  river  basins  is  here  given  in  round 
numbers,  but  :ii  y  muat  only  be  oonaidered  as  wagh  mp- 1 
proximationa : —  I 


tiptfi  TlTlii, 

Thames     •         .  . 

Rhine  .  .  .  89.000 
Euphrates,  including  the Tigrn  243.000 

Brahmapootra       .         .  270,000 

Danube     •         .          .  312,500 

Indus        .      •   .          «  410,909 

Ganges      ...  443,009 

Volga       .         .         .  (S3,0OO 

Nile        .         .         .  7Q7.S00 

Yan-tse-kiang       .          .  742,000 

Mi&^issippi            .          .  1,100,000 

Plata        .          .          .  l.SGO.OOG 

Amasonas  .         .         .  1,920,000 

RIVESALTES.  [Pvmnbss  Obie.stalxs.] 

RI  VIE^R.\,  a  name  gnen  by  the  Italians  to  certain  long 
arrow  .strips  of  land  extending  between  mountains  and  the 
sea-coast.  The  moat  familiar  instance  h  that  of  the  coast 
of  Genoa,  which  is  divided  into  Riviera  di  Levante,  or  Ea»t> 
ern  Riviera,  which  extends  from  the  city  of  Genoa  to  the 
Gulf  of  La  Speaia,  and  Riviera  di  Ponente^  or  Western 
viera,  which  extends  fhnn  Genoe  to  Nissa.  The  Westen^ 
Riviera  is  the  more  fertile  and  populous;  but  in  the  Ea»t- 
cm  Riviera,  which  is  generally  more  ruL'^jed  and  barren, 
there  are  some  delightful  spots,  especially  about  Nervi.  Ra- 
pallo.  and  Chiavari.  sheltered  by  the  mountains  from  the 
north  winds,  and  where  the  orange,  lemon,  and  other  south- 
ern plants  thrive  in  the  open  air.  [Sardiniam  Statss.] 
There  is  siso  a  tract  along  the  western  shore  of  tlw  lalte  cit 
Oarda  whidi  is  called  Riviera  di  Sal^fiom  the  town  of  that 
name.   [GAitDA.  Lakr  of.] 

Rl'VOLI,  in  Piedmont,  a  town  situated  about  ten  miles 
west  of  Turin,  on  the  road  to  Mont  Cenis.  A  wide  and 
straight  avenue,  lined  with  fine  elm-tree«,  leaiis  from  Ri- 
voli  lo  the  capital,  through  a  rich  plain  irrigated  by  canals. 
Rivoli  has  5000  inhabiiantik  and  •  royal  palace  situated 
upon  a  height. 

There  is  another  small  town  or  village  called  Rivoli  in 
the  province  ofVcrona.  situated  at  the  southern  entrance  f>f 
a  delile  through  which  the  Adigo  cominu;  frum  the  Tyrol 
makes  its  way  into  tiie  |dain  of  Lotnbardy.  Rivoli  is  on  ihe 
ritiht  hank  of  the  Adige.  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  ridge  called 
Monte  Raldo.  which  extends  between  the  river  and  the  lake 
of  Garda.  A.  hard-fought  battle  took  olaee  at  Rivoli  be- 
tween the  French  under  Bonaparte  and  ue  Austrians  under 
General  Alvinsi,  on  the  14th  of  January.  1707«  The  village 
was  several  times  tahen  and  re-taken  by  the  two  armies. 
At  last  General  Massena,  coming  up  with  liis  division,  car- 
ried thn  day,  and  Alviuzi  was  obliged  to  retue  With  great 
loss.  Masseiiu  obtained  afkorsranu^ Under  tiM Mnpiis^  th* 
title  of  Duke  of  Kivoli. 
Rl'ZZIO.  [Mabv  Stuaet*  vol.  xiv.,  p.  477.] 
ROACH.  [Lbvci8Ci;s.] 

ROAD.   Under  this  head  It  is  proposed  to  embmee 

road  making,  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  roods, 
referring  fur  more  detailed  statistical  information  to  the  geo- 
graphical articles  in  this  work,  and  lo  \\'\v  and  Tvh.vpikk 
TausTs  for  an  explanation  of  the  laws  reiptx:ttug  ilic  for- 
mation and  maintenance  of  the  highways  in  this  country. 

The  importance  attached  to  roads  by  the  great  nationaof 
antiquity  is  abundantly  testified  by  historians,  thoi^h,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Roman  roanub  there  an  few  reoiauis 
existing.  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  paved  roads,  which  were  much  used  by  the  Rotnnns, 
wht)  were  distinmiishcd  by  the  vast  extent  and  sahU  coii- 
siruciion  of  their  highway.^,  of  which  several  thousand  mile* 
were  made  in  Italy  alone,  while  every  country  which  wa^ 
brought  ufider  their  sway  was  more  or  less  intersected  by 
these  channels  of  communioation.  Though  formed  mainly 
to  Ikoilitate  military  movements,  the  Roman  roads  wet«  pn>- 
ducttvo  of  the  greatest  civil  beneOts.  Being  made  by  a 
power  whose  resources  were  almost  unlimited,  tnese  niilitaty 
roads  were  usually  laid  out  in  straight  lines  from  one  station 
to  another,  with  little  regard  to  natural  obstacle»«  winch 
were  frequently  passed  by  means  of  very  extensive  works, 
as  excavations,  bridges,  and,  in  some  instances,  tunnels  of 
considerable  length.  Tiie  solidity  of  their  construction  was 
fully  equal  to  the  boldness  of  their  design;  •  bet  proved  by 
the  existence  of  many  that  have  borne  the  tmlBc  of  near  two 
thousand  yean  without  material  injury.  The  Roman  en 
gineers  were  very  particular  in  M.cuniig  a  firm  bottom, 
which  wan  done  when  necessary  b)  ratnmui);  the  ground 
with  small  stones,  fragments  of  brick,  &c.   On  this  care* 
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fully  preparvd  feondAtion  a  psffWDUot  at  krge  atones  ww 
firmly  *et  in  oeatnt,  the  stones  being  oecuiouaUy  squared, 
but  more  commonly  of  irregular  stupes,  though  always  accu- 
rately filled  to  cacli  oilier.  For  Una  purpose  many  varieties 
of  stone  were  uaecl,  but  i\w  preference  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  basalt,  where  it  could  bo  liad,  it  being  used  in 
muy  situations  in  which  other  suitable  materials  might 
have  been  procured  wit&  test  labour  and  expense.  Where 
laim  blocks  oould  not  baeotmniMiUy  oblainad.  tnuU  ttonea 
of  utd  quality  vara  winatiniei  evmanted  together  with 
lime,  forming  akiud  of  concrete,  of  which  male's  extending 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet  are  still  in  existence.  The  strength 
of  their  pavements  is  illustrated  by  a  fact,  related  by  a  mo- 
dem traveller,  who  tUle»  that  thu  subtitratuu  of  one  6ttll  in 
use  has  been  so  completely  washed  away  by  a  current  of 
water  without  the  surface  being  at  all  disturbed,  that  a  man 
mj  ereep  under  the  road  from  lido  to  aide,  and  earriages 
pas*  over  iho  pn^-ement  as  over  a  bridge.  The  Roman 
roads  were  >;eaer^lly  misod  above  the  ordinary  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  frequently  lind  two  caoiaga  tiaoka  aeparated 
by  a  raised  footpath  tn  the  ceolre. 

In  some  paru  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in 
Italy,  the  Roman  ajstam  of  road-makiog  has  been  imi- 
taSod,  parlioutatljr  la  city  pavemenu ;  but  in  Briuin  the 
Mtempu  to  follow  the  Roman  model  appear  to  have  been 
very  limited,  and  raad>making  has  been  rery  imperfectly 
practised  tdl  within  a  few  years.  Many  of  the  existing,' 
highways  were  originally  rnerw  paths  <ir  tracks  from  pluce  to 
place.  1  ;  M  c^Jur^e  havmjj  been  determined  more  by  acci- 
dental circumstances  than  by  a  due  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties  of  a  fftoA  JToad.  Thus  demtionii  were  made  from 
lite  direct  eotilM  in  order  to  craia  rivors  at  fordabie  points, 
and  the  road  waa  eondueted  orar  a  hill  in  prcferanoa  to  a 
more  level  course  round  its  base,  tu  take  advantage  of 
natural  drainage.  Ah  iiaprovcments  have  been  introduced 
in  the  sysierns  of  construction  and  repair,  tlie  direction  and 
leveU  have  been  frequently  left  unaltered,  to  avoid  the  tem- 
porary inconvenience  and  expense  attending'  a  deviation 
from  the  established  course.  The  scanty  informalion  we 
possess  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads  in  early  times  indicates 
that  it  waavocy  bad;  aod  after  tha  inttoduatioD  of  tumpikaa, 
and  even  down  to  tn«  commeneement  of  the  prewnt  cen- 
tiiry,  the  j;reater  part  uf  the  roads  were,  owiny  to  if.ju;!  ir:;^us 
modes  of  construction  and  repair,  ui  a  stale  very  uaili  for 
traffic. 

The  inefllcieticy  of  the  system  of  maiatonancc  by  parish 
and  statute  labour  was  proved  boftm  tha  passing  of  the  first 
Turopiko  Aot  iu  1653  j  yet  the  oaceuity  of  improvement, 
and  tiM  obTioiiB  jaatioe  of  maintaining  roads  by  the  produce 
of  lolls,  did  not  lead  to  the  extensive  adoptioa  of  the  turn- 
pike system  for  about  a  century  after  tnat  time.  In  the 
latter  li.ilf  of  the  lu.^t  century  turnpike-roads  multiplied 
rapidly,  and  superior  principles  of  construcliun  al^  Bia<le 
mown  progress. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the  attention  of  government 
has  been  rupoatcdly  directed  to  the  importance  of  this  class 
of  public  works,  and  the  Highland  and  Uolybaad  roads, 
formed  by  Telford  and  others.  Iwva  dAne  much  in  improvinf 
mid  exlcndiuk;  the  science  of  ruad-roaking.  The  IIiKldund 
loads  alluded  to  were  made  under  the  coumiiasiou  of 
and  originated  in  the  military  roads  formed  in  consequence 
uf  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  which  had  been  found 
very  beneficial  to  the  districts  to  which  they  afTorde*!  the 
neana  of  aoooM.  The  roails  made  and  inpruvad  under  the 
management  of  the  H  ighlund-Road  CommtstioDeiaextend  t» 
inure  than  OUU  miles,  the  whole  being  in  a  mountainolu 
district,  but  so  well  laid  out  that  their  inclinations  ore 
always  muilcrale.  Tlie  works  cecuted  in  the  furnialion  of 
these  roads  are  very  extensive,  and  cotuprise  upuard.s  of 
I  lUO  bridges.  The  Holyhead  road  improvements  were 
commenced  in  1815,  and  in  these  Telford  and  his  able  as- 
siatanta  had  tha  opportunity  of  carry  in;.'  mtocflect,  under  a 
govefniaairt  commission,  a  ]i'.iui  ui  road- making awilabla  to 
a  great  tnilic,  on  princijiks  generally  considered  to  be 
nearly  purfi.-ct.  The  principles  un  which  these  important 
works  liave  been  executed  aic  very  fully  detail':  1  by  Sii 
Henry  Pamell,  in  his  valu:ilile  'Trcaiise  on  Ruad>,"  to 
which  worlv  the  writer  of  lhi.4  artude  is  indebted  for  much 
of  the  fuUuwing  information.  The  name  of  Adam  must 
not  be  paseed  over  without  notice  in  this  place,  as  hie  exer- 
tions have  ddoe  much  towards  attraeiing  publie  attantion 
to  the  improvementof  roads,  even  whare  Ills  paeoUar  prin- 
ciples  have  not  been  acted  upon. 


Though  mndt  vamaiiia  to  ba  aMonplnhad,  and  tha  phi* 

losophy  of  road-making  is  yet  very  imperfectly  undurstood 
by  a  large  proportion  of  those  to  whom  the  caru  of  the  high- 
ways is  committed,  it  is  impossible  to  compaie  the  past  and 
present  State  of  roads  without  feeling  grateful  for  their  inw 
provetuont,  and  observing  in  how  great  a  degree  that  im> 
provemeul  has  benefited  the  agricultural,  oommercial.  and 
moral  interests  of  the  community. 

Detigniiig  a  Line  qfSo0d;  Barth-tcork*,  ^c— Though 
formerly  Httls  attended  to,  the  design  of  a  line  of  road  is 
a  subject  which  requires  extensive  knowledge  and  mature 
deliberation.  It  is  often  advisable  to  survey  several  different 
lines,  in  order  to  the  selection  of  that  which,  on  careful 
comparison,  appears  to  have  the  preponderance  of  desirable 
qualities.  To  be  theoretically  perfect,  a  road  should  com* 
bine  the  qualities  of  straigbtneaa  and  lavel,  and  its  surface 
should  be  smooth  and  ham;  and  tha  baat  road,  practically, 
will  be  that  which  makes  the  best  compromise  between 
unavoidable  deviations  from  this  theoretical  perfection.  It 
may  be  observed  however  that  alllioui^di  some  writers  speak 
of  tlie  absolute  perfection  of  each  of  ihes-e  qualities  ar 
essotilial  to  ihe  idea  of  a  goud  road,  it  may  be  queslionea 
whether  it  is  desirable  of  any,  excepting  the  first  Uf  these 
qualifications  the  two  £rst  belong  to  tbo  design  or  laying 
out  of  the  Unci,  and  the  hut  two  to  tba  axoeutioa  of  thazoM 
and  tha  matoriahi  made  use  o£ ' 

The  qualities  of  ^trai^htness  and  level,  or  the  line  of  di- 
recUoH  and  line  iif  draught,  should  be  very  carefully  ad- 
justed to  each  other.  Some  remarks  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  article  Railway,  p.  250,  which  apply 
equally  to  the  laving  out  of  common  nadik  tbaii^  tlM  pra- 
portiooate  retardation  due  to  a  givan  aaeant  ia  vary  dinv- 


ent.  owing  to  the  great  comparative  lesiilaoea  of  a  eootnion 
road.  Among  the  circumstanoea  that  may  authorise  a 
deviation  from  the  straight  line,  are  the  power  of  obtaining 
suitable  materials  for  the  road,  avoiding  valuable  property 
or  diOicult  ground,  and  including  towns  or  villages  in  the 
route. 

It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  wiih  modem  engineers, 
that  tlic  line  of  du^ction  has  nut  generally  been  made  aa 
•ubordinata  aa  it  diould  be  to  the  line  of  diai^t;  and  it 
will  be  wdl  to  remember,  in  laying  out  a  new  nwd,  that 

while  the  effect  of  giavity  must  ever  remain  the  same,  the 
ie-isfane«  occasioned  by  imperfections  in  the  road  and  car- 
nages will  be  reduced  by  every  prospective  improvement 
111  their  construction ;  thereby  increasing  profiortiotuiU 
effect  of  gravity,  and  making  the  line  of  direction  alill  mow 
suborditaato  to  that  of  draquit,  or»  iaothar  wordi»  inanniiic 
the  length  of  level  road  that  may  ha  Ifavanad  vidi  tba 
same  expenditure  of  power  aa  would  raise  the  lood  up 
given  elevation.  Curves  increase  the  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  cannapcs,  and  add  to  the  risk  of  accident ; 
but  if  slight,  (liey  increase  the  length  of  the  road  much 
less  than  might  be  supposetL  Edgeworth,  in  his  '  Essay 
ou  ihe  (Joiislruction  of  Roads  and  Carnages,'  says,  'A 
road  ten  miles  long,  and  perfectly  straight,  can  scarcely 
be  ibund  anywhara;  but  if  auch  a  load  could  ba  bun^ 
and  if  it  were  curved,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
M'cinj;  farther  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  it,  in  any  one 
place,  the  whole  road  would  not  be  lengthened  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.' 

The  principle  explained  in  p.  250  of  the  article  Railway 
of  so  arranging  the  inclinations  on  each  side  of  the  summit, 
or  highest  point  uoavoidabhr  paased  over,  that  there  maj 
ba  no  unnecessary  rise  and  mt  ia  equally  deserving  of  at- 
tention in  the  design  of  a  common  road,  although  it  has 
been  much  neglected.  The  following  statement  respecting 
an  old  road  in  the  Isle  of  Anj^kscy,  which  was  altered  by 
Telford,  shows  how  very  much  a  road  may  be  improved  by 
judicious  alterations  ;  not  only  by  shortening  tlie  line  and 
lowering  ihe  summits,  but  also  by  diminishing  tha  minec. 
undttiatMni:~ 


Old  road 
New  road 


339  feet 
193  ., 


3.540  feat 
2,257  .. 


24 

21 


Difference  .    146  feet      1.283  feet 


428 
1,596 

592 


However  desirable  a  perfect  leval  may  bt-  in  theory,  a 
road  with  moderate  inclinatiODt, aa  of  1  in  100,  is  found  ta 
be  nrelarabia  in  praelice,  because  without  such  a  slope  it  ia 
diOonU  to  gat  fid  of  water  fiwt  enough,  unlam  Iha  toad  ba 
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raii^xi  a  few  feet  above  the  surraanding  land,  and  thereby 
exposed  to  the  free  action  of  »un  and  wind.  S  i-  ;  undu- 
lations are  also  considered,  by  most  authors,  to  be  desirabl.: 
in  ail  cases  where  animal  power  is  emplored;  frequent 
olMiDgea  to  the  •aMHint  of  exertion  being  oooaidered  favour- 
«U«  Ml  the  hanrnt.  On  tbfci  principle  it  i«i«eoaitDeiided  that 
where  an  undulating  rond  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  gradient, 
occasional  levels  should  be  introduced  to  ease  the  draught. 
Any  inchnalion  t'xci'cdinjj  the  angle  of  rep<>*o,  or  tlnit  be- 
yond which  a  carriage  would  roll  dowa  by  lUown  gravity, 
Ofloiuions  a  1os<«  df  pon  er ;  but  all  below  it  are  attendci  wiili 
*  MNBpeatatiag  effect  when  the  traffic  in  both  directions  is 
ttkiM  mtOMeount;  the  adrantage  gained  by  descending 
««rriigM  beini;  equal  to  the  additional  Uthoar  required  in 
the  aaeent.  This  angle  has  been  stated  hf  LardMr  to  be 
abriut  1  in  4f»,  with  a  good  carriage  on  a  broken  stone  road 
of  tho  best  quality;  but  the  inclination  allowed  on  the 
Holyhead  road  is  1  in  M,  a  slope  whu-h  may  be  ascended 
at  a  good  rate  of  speed,  and  descended  at  twelve  miles  an 
hour  without  risk.  A  greater  slope  not  only  occasions  much 
additional  reaiatanoa  in  the  ascent,  bat,  by  nndering  it  un- 
aafb  to  drive  down  at  Ml  speed,  eansee  a  leas  of  time  in  the 
descent  ulso.  Modern  engineers  consider  it  unadvisable  in 
any  cuse  to  exceed  an  inclin;ilion  of  1  in  24,  though  there 
are  hills  at  least  twicn  as  steep  on  some  turnpike  roads. 
Tlw  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  various  inclinations 
In  huvMOing  tba  draught  of  a  stai;e-coach  at  different  velo- 
cHiaa  on  the  tame  deaoription  of  road,  aa  indieatod  by  a 
(bnoBMNneter  oontrifod  by  Mr.lfoeiMill  Ibr  oxperanenta  on 
too  ditvghc  of  oaniag^  i-^ 


^m.'r.ham  tm.f.hmK,  MAfkbHir. 

I    in    M       2CS  lbs.  296  IbR.  318  lbs. 

1    ..    36       213  ..  il^  ..  225  .. 

1  30       IM  ..  196  200  .. 

1          40       too  166  173 

1    ..  600       III  180  ISB 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  thr  orrnrrence  "f 
one  steep  hill  on  a  line  of  mad  affects  ilie  workma:  of  'bo 
whole  line,  as  the  number  of  horses  rerjiured  for  au'ending 
it  must  be  usod.  although  a  portion  of  iheir  power  may  be 
Wiomployed  on  the  greater  part  of  thi.-  road.  The  inconvc- 
nianoa  of  a  sleep  inclination  may  be  diminished  by  iayinj;  a 
atOM  tramway  tor  the  use  of  a.scending  vehielet ;  a  mea- 
SUM  which  has  been  adopted  with  sneeesson  the  Holyhead 
road,  where,  on  a  slope  of  about  1  in  SO,  the  power  required 
to  draw  a  ton  baa  boan  raduced  by  tbia  niaana  ftom  294 lbs. 

to  132  lbs. 

In  arruns^ing  the  works  necessary  for  obtaining  the  n  - 
qaired  level,  the  preference  ^hQu!d  be  given  to  embank- 
ments ;  and,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  bed  of  the  road 
ahotddbe  elovmtad  two  feat  abovo  the  natural  level,  for  the 
aake  of  efficient  dminage.  Tnnnela  are  verr  rarely  intro- 
duced on  common  roads,  being  very  cosily,  and,  v  heii  of  con- 
siderable length,  inconvenient  from  their  darknes?.  When 
the  road  is  in  an  excavaiion,  the  side-slopes  should  never 
be  steeper  than  two  hori2ontal  to  one  vertical,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  those  on  the  south  side  three  to  one  ;  because, 
thoiigh  many' material*  will  atand  at  atoeper  inclinations,  it 
ii  oiiontial  to  the  pieaamtian  of  the  raao,  and  the  oomfert 
of  horses  travelling  upon  it,  that  the  aim  and  aar  should 
have  free  access  to  its  surface.  Where  stone  can  be  rea- 
dily procured,  the  ercrlion  of  w  ill-  ,it  the  bottom  of  the 
slopes  gives  a  neat  and  finished  appearance  to  the  road,  and 
prevents  earth. which  maybe  loosened  from  the  sides,  from 
nlling  into  the  side  channcU  or  drains.  The  Highgate 
Atehway  road  affbnls  an  example  of  the  great  difficulltcs 
tlurt  oeeaatonally  attend  a  deep  oxeavatioo,  owing  to  the  ac- 
enmutation  of  water;  the  remedy  Ibr  vbieh  is  described 
hereaflor.  Wliere  einbanUmcnls  are  required,  strnnc  fenc- 
ing is  e«peciaUy  i)<jCvbj>ary,  U)  guard  aiininst  the  orcurrencu 
of  accidents.  Some  of  the  roads  formed  by  Telford  are 
conducted  across  deep  valleys  by  bridges  or  viaducts  of  gre.tt 
magnitude,  in  order  to  mnntain  the  dasired  level  witliout 
the  iaoonvenienea  and  aspanio  large  canb  embank- 
nenta. 

In  old  roads  the  bri<lges  erected  for  the  passage  of  rivers 
are  frequently  made  much  smaller  than  is  advisable,  so  that 

•  TtiUutrM  liwtrum«Bt.  vrhirli  lU  ini-eniou»  inrtrUir  il  •niiiiini  ur>  «  Ji/„:i 
Imlitntm,  i*  moiintnt  in  •  tiithi  i>)iitei»o.  aad  lw»iiJe>  BMrktae  th<>  draii(hi  it 
•T«i7  ten  or  iveuiy  y>rd«.  putoU  oM  tlw  diUMHW  nm,  aid  IM  HUM  M  atvl  ■-  - 
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the  level  of  ilu;  toad  in  m;nle  to.>  low,  and  the  water  is  itu 
pede<l  by  the  contracteil  i  i  I  i  -  to  sucii  a  degree  as  to  ocra- 
sion  much  damage  during  tloods.  Modern  engineers, 
adopting  bolder  dimensions  Ibr  the  bridges,  and  forming 
raised  apptoaebei,  avoid  these  inooDTenienrea,  and  secure 
tbair  roada  from  the  risk  of  obsiruetton  by  floods.  The 
raising  of  the  road  wherever  it  passes  through  marshy  or 
low  land  is  a  very  necessary  measure.  Many  old  roads 
still  in  use  are  sunk  sevem!  feet  below  the  surfaci!  of  the 
ground,  because  they  have  originally  been  cx|'0<>ed  to  the 
destructive  action  of  water,  and  the  materiaU  iluis  ."lofleiLed 
have  been  ground  into  rand  and  cleared  sway,  until,  by 
the  repetition  of  thete  operations,  the  loada  have  been  con- 
tertad  into  deep  Izancbea.  which  are  ftequantly  flooded 
to  winter.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this  process  baa  been 
occasionally  suffered  to  go  on,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  statement  of  Edgeworth,  that 'the  stig.  the  hound*, 
and  the  borsenien  have  been  known  to  leap  over  a  loaded 
wai^gon  in  a  hollow  way,  without  any  obstruction  from  the 
vehicle.' 

In  oondueting  a  road  through  a  mountainous  diatriet,  in 
addition  to  numerous  bridges  fbr  the  purpose  of  etoasing 

ravines  (for  which  purpose  suspension  briuges  have  been 
occasionally  applied,  as  in  the  passage  of  tba  Menai  strait), 
embankments  between  retaining  walls  of  stone,  and  wali^ 
to  support  the  road  along  the  ^oe  of  a  precipice,  are  fre- 
quently necessary.  Some  works  of  the  latter  character 
have  excited  much  admiration.  If  the  slope  of  a  precipice 
be  Only  six  inches  horizontal  to  a  foot  vertical,  »uch  a  road 
nay  be  fonned  by  building  a  wall  thirty  feet  high,  hased 
on  steps  out  into  the  rock,  and  cutting  into  the  rock  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  on  a  level  with  tlie  top  of  the  wall,  the 
space  between  which  and  the  face  of  the  piet'ijuce  is  filled 
in  with  earth  or  stone.  By  this  means  a  platjorm  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  is  obtained.  Many  woikii  of  this  cha- 
racter hare  bean  executed  by  Telford  and  other  engineers, 
in  various  pails  of  Scotland,  in  the  Highland  roads,  and 
those  fbrming  the  oommnnicntion  between  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  and  others,  the  boldness  t  f  whic  h  ronmiands  uni- 
versal admiration,  occur  in  the  irreat  niouuiain-paiscs  of 
the  Siniplon  and  Mont  Cenis,  wlncii  form  imperishable 
nioiniinents  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  engineers  ot 
Nap  Icon,  by  whom  they  were  executed. 

When  the  workH  are  completed  to  the  proper  lord  for 
receiving  the  hard  materials  that  form  the  surfreeoftbe 
road,  the  earth  should  be  formed  into  the  intended  width 
snd  a  nearly  level  surfece,  the  footpath  or  path*  Km.: 
elevated  a  few  inches  above  tlu:  bed  of  the  carnaue-u  iv. 
Tinrty  fef't  i<«  the  ordinary  widili  of  the  carriagi.>  way.  ex- 
elusive  ol  footpaths,  of  the  Holyhead  roaxl ;  but  owing  to  the 
diniinution  of  tratbc  since  the  opening  of  the  London  and 
iJirinin^ham  railway,  a  recent  Report  fiUggcatod  the  propriety 
of  reducing  the  width,  in  moat  ulaeas,  to  twenty'four  or 
twenty-five  feet  This  width  may  "ho  more  or  less  exceeded 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  accordiuL^  to  the  nuiountt'f 
tradic.  but  should  be  exactly  adhered  to  ui  other  sauaiioni. 
as  umrorinity  in  this  i)!irticular  greatly  improves  the  ap- 
peamnco  of  a  road,  and  also  contributed  to  economy,  Kith 
as  to  the  luid  and  nwtarbis,  and  the  con  of  mainlenanrv. 
Some  enginaera  lecommend  that  the  bed  should  be  made 
convex,  in  the  tame  degree  es  the  finished  surfkee  of  the 
road;  but  it  is  quite  flat  in  the  Holyhead  road,  by  which 
means  a  greater  depth  of  inateriaU  is  allowed  ni  tiiv  centre 
than  at  the  sides  of  the  road.  Mur  h  has  hern  s-iid  on  ti.e 
subject  of  the  best  form  for  tlie  transverse  section  of  a 
road.  Formerly  it  was  common  lo  make  it  very  conveju 
often  to  a  degree  that  vva.s  highly  daogeroui,  with  the  idea 
uf  throwing  off  water:  hut  this  notion  is  veiy  Ihllaeioua, 
beeauae  if  a  mad  be  allowed  to  wear  into  ruts,  no  di-LTve 
of  convexity  that  can  he  given  is  sutficivnt  to  keo;' 
il  dry  :  whib-,  if  tlie  surfi'-e  be  good,  a  very  moderate  slope 
isi  sulliotiil  lo  carry  off  water,  and  a  steep  inclination  wiii 
cause  it  to  run  with  siu  h  vel -city  a*  to  wear  away  the 
road  materials.  Another  di^advantci^c  of  too  great  an  in- 
clination is,  that,  by  throwing  the  weight  of  a  carriage  on 
one  side,  the  vehicle  itself  is  injured,  and  the  omloeded 
wheeb  cut  up  the  road  more  than  neeetsary.  Some  have 
gone  80  far  in  opposition  lo  this  practice  as  to  arh  K-ate  j  er- 
fectly  flat  or  even  concave  roa  Is,  m  favour  cf  both  of 
I  «hi(  !i  much  may  be  said  ;  but  the  general  i>riH  'iof  of  nio- 
I  dern  roadniakera  is  lo  make  the  huiTaci'  sligluiy  convex. 

In  Telford's  roads  the  convexity  is  ell  j  lual,  the  fall  bei^g 
1  hsif  an  inch  at  four  feet  from  the  centre,  two  inches  at  mat 
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feet,  and  six  inches  >t  fiAeeii  feet.  It  has  b«eD  recom- 
mended to  form  the  cross  fteciion  into  three  Hat  planea,  that 
in  tho  centre  being  horisonial,  and  the  others  slightly  in- 
clined frum  iu  Very  narrow  roatU  are  often  sloped  in  one 
dtcecttun  only,  like  one-half  of  a  convex  road  ;  and  roads  on 
the  f>iix-  of  a  tte«p  hiU  an  oooasiunully  treated  in  this  man- 
tuBf,  (be  surface  water  baing  cowiiieted  towatda  tlia  iiiUt  and 
cerried  off  by  liraina  under  the  raad.  This  plan  has  the 
aJvantagc  i  T  i  "iockinj<  any  tendency  in  carru^i-  rr  roll  or 
turn  ovtT  lowartlsihe  least  protected  sulo  of  ihti  lu.ui. 

"Wherever  the  substratum  of  u  road  is  wei  and  *of;, 
^Toat  care  is  necessary  to  make  the  bed  aolid.  It  etie 
^n.und  be  boggy  or  marshy,  it  is  daiiiabfo  to  form  aneih- 
baakmeat  of  auffieiaot  thioJuMfla  to  eompraia  thu  ulastic 
feandatioa ;  audi  aoibalilaiiaiit  bain;  aoOMtimes  &  n  puorted 
by  fa|{gota.  Telford  and  most  etiirineers  recommend  that 
ramming  with  stone-chips  should  be  resorted  to  where  the 
bull  is  w  ut  and  sponi^'v ;  and  that  where  soft  clay  occurs,  a 
stratum  of  eartii  should  be  laid  between  it  and  tho  road  ma- 
terials, a  precaution  which  tends  to  diminish  the  injurious 
effect  of  frost  on  a  road  with  a  clay  bottom.  TlioUKh  {[reat 
care  is  usually  cotuidered  necessary  in  order  to  obtolO  a 
Ann  feoodatian.  lf«.  Adani  and  some  others  bava  not  only 
oontonded  afatnat  ite  impovtanee,  but  actually  preferred,  in 
certain  ca>;cs,  a  yielding  substratum  to  one  of  rijck,  on  the  sup- 
poMtion  thai  ihe  wearof  the  rued  is  dimini^iliud  i>y  flaftlicity. 
Cart'l'ul  observations  on  li:o  repairs  of  a  road  in  SoniL-rsulfcliirc, 
of  which  about  seven  miles  are  supported  by  a  morass,  and 
llvaoraix  bjr  limestone  rock,  indicated  a  difference  of  cx- 
pvnaa  in  rapair  of  about  five  to  aanran  in  fevour  of  the 
waantt^  tbotif  h  h  waa  ao  woh  that  th«  vibration  fWUied  by  a 
carriage  passmg  was  sufficient  to  break  the  young  ice  in  the 
side  ditches;  but  extended  experience  seems  to  confirm  the 
more  ganaral  apinim  in  fevoutoT  a  faaid  unyielding  feiJVda- 
tion. 

Deep  ditches  should  be  cut  for  the  efficient  ihrainage  of 
the  road,  which  is  of  paramount  importance ;  and  these 
almnld  be  on  the  field  stde  of  tlie  fences.  Tliey  should 
exiand  to adapih  of  {ram  two  feat  aix  inchaa  to feur  feet 
below  the  bed  of  the  road,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  Tho  earth  thrown  out  from  them  is  cunimoiiU 
U5>ed  lU  tunning  hanks  for  the  Ledges;  bnl  m  wci  so;!-, 
where  tho  ditoiies  aro  made  larger  and  dixpcr  tiiaii  umiuI, 
the  addttiotwl  eartti  excavated  is  applied  to  raniiiig  the 
bad  of  the  road.  Where  briek-  or  atono-covered  drains 
•re  substituted  for  ooanebannels.  it  ia  usual  to  build  them 
with  open  jointa,to  allow  the  passage  of  water  through  the 
aides.  Cross-drains  of  masonry  are  introduced  at  intervals 
to  connect  the  side  channels,  and  numerous  minor  drains 
filled  with  rubble-  giuntis  or  cltian  gravel  are  formed  in  the 
bed  of  thu  road.  The  laUer  are  frequently  of  the  kind 
called  mitre  drains,  which  are  made  V  shaped  in  plan,  di- 
verging from  the  ('L'ntrt'of  tbebed,  and  extending  diagonally 
to  the  sides,  their  angle  besng  regulated  by  tba  longitudinal 
alope  af  the  road,  ao  that  thoir  inclination  may  not  exceed 
1  in  lOV.  Theee  maybaplaued  about  sixty  yards  apart,  or 
<-!ii-ier  in  'v  :t  -  ils,  and  tliuy  rt-ieive  the  waler  that  filters 
thri>u^li  Iric  iUiiace  malerials.  In  cutlini^s  or  (-xra\atiuns 
it  IS  advisable  to  lu.ike  drams  to  t-ateli  the  water  desi-ending 
from  the  sides,  and  prevent  its  reaching  tbu  surface  of 
the  road. 

In  Keating  of  the  ohoieo  and  applioatioa  of  tho  bard  ma- 
teriab  which  oompoaa  tho  surfecaof  the  road,  tho  formation 

of  TtietalUd  roads,  or  those  made  of  broken  stone  and  similar 
materials,  will  be  first  considered;  and  afterwards  that  of 
tlie  principal  vai  ieiits  of  pavement. 

Metalled  or  liruken- Stone  Roadt. — In  tho  formation  of 
nietaiieii  mads  the  system  adopted  in  the  ^reat  works  of 
TelCurd  and  his  followera  is  that  most  decidedly  wnctioncd 
bjaxpirience.  The  diatinguiahing  feature  of  this  tiy&lciu  n 
tho  M90  of  » rouL^h  pavemantof  baind-laid  atonoa  on  th9  bed 
of  the  road,  to  Mup(>ort  the  email  broken  atone  of  which  the 
surfn^'j  i-i  compDMjd,  In  the  very  iniiu-rfecl  inode  of  road- 
wakui^  furinerly  practised  (which  scarcely  deserves  the 
name  uf  a  system),  it  was  very  common  to  oover  a  bad  road 
with  a  large  quantity  of  stones,  often  unbroken,  andgeneraiiy 
of  very  irrci^ular  dimensions.  These  stones,  owing  to  their 
rounded  form  and  thu  softness  of  the  substratum,  oavercon- 
aoltdated  into  a  hard  surface,  and  in  course  of  tine  aunk 
into  the  soft  earth  beneath,  which  worked  up  among  the 
atonaa  in  the  form  of  mud.  Thua  anordiousauaiitities  of 
atonnvoM  mad  without  pmduciag  n good  mmmI»  tba  atom 


sinking  into  the  earth  to  a  surprising  extent.  1  his  evd  is 
greatly  diininishLd  by  got>d  drainage,  and  by  the  use  of 
stones  of  uniform  size  broken  into  angular  pieces,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  lock  together  into  a  hard  and  compact 
mass,— a  fact  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  science  of 
road-making,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  first  promi- 
nently brought  forward  by  the  lata  lir.  M«.  Adam.  A  great 
extent  of  excellent  road  has  been  made  on  tlie  plan  advo- 
cated liy  M':.  .\daiii,  who  considered  j.avln^  unncccssar)', 
.  and  laid  the  broken  stone  immediately  on  tiie  surface  of  the 
[  earth,  deiu'ndiii^  on  its  forming  a  hard  crust  imperviuu.s  to 
water ;  so  tiiat  the  earth*  being  always  kept  dry,  may  have 
no  tendency  to  work  up  anong  the  metal  or  broken  stone. 
Mc.  Adam  used  no  stonoa  oxoaeding  aix  ounces  in  weigbti 
and  gave  the  preference  to  thoae  of  about  one  ounca^  or  an 
inch  diameter,  which  be  spread  over  the  road  in  thin  layers, 
each  being  worked  over  by  carriages  till  in  some  degree 
consijlid.Ued  ;  and  lie  objected  to  the  use  of  chalk  or  earth 
mixed  with  the  stone  fur  the  purpose  of  binding  it  together. 
He  (»nsidcrcd  a  thickness  of  ten  inches  of  broken  stone, 
wull  consolidated,  to  be  sufficient  for  bearing  any  load,  even 
where  the  fouwhttion  is  a  moraiii^  in  vhioh  caac  he  con* 
aidered  no  intermadiata  auhManea  naoaaaaiy.  Near  Briatol 
a  road  in  which  the  metallingbad  worn  down  to  athicknesa 
of  only  four  inches,  was  found  to  liave  kept  the  substratum 
of  earth  perfecUy  dry.  IJut,  >utisractory  as  this  plan  of 
road-makihi,'  has  proved  in  some  ca-es,  there  are  others  in 
which  it  has  failed,  and  some  in  which  a  very  large  quantity 
of  stone  has  been  applied  before  a  firm  road  could  be  ol^ 
tained.  A  rood  from  Lewes  to  Eastbourn,  made  on  Mr. 
M«.  Adam'a  principle,  it  aaid  to  have  required  ^loa  feei  ol 
materiala  in  many  parts  before  it  was  cunsolidatedi  though  it 
was  ultimatoly  bron^lit  into  a  good  state. 

The  system  of  j.itchsnt^  or  pavm^'  the  bottom  uf  a  road  ha* 
the  advantage  of  prevejumg  the  subsoil  from  working  up 
among  liie  road  materials,  and,  when  well  executed,  of  dis- 
tributing the  pressure  of  carriages  over  a  larger  base ;  while 
the  size  of  the  pavingslones  themaslvoanrewnto their  sink- 
ing into  the  earth*  aa  small  stonoa  ara  UaUa  to  do.  Tlie 
pavement  alao  acts  as  a  drain  to  the  surfeee  materials.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  plan  haj.  in  many  situations,  the  ad- 
\  aiuage  uf  ccoiuiiii} ,  u?.  the  cu>[  yf  a  p.ivcuient  is  Considerably 
less  t!ian  that  of  aii  eijual  depth  of  well  brokeii  stone.  In 
most,  )f  not  all,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  paving  system  has 
failed,  the  want  of  success  may  be  attributed  to  very  ka^ 
perfect  exooution  i  ai»  if  the  stones' are  veiy  irregular  in  sua 
or  badly  aat,  or  the  thicknaaa  of  metal  ia  ioaufflcient  to  pro- 
tect the  pavement  from  the  shake  of  passing  carriages,  the 
stones  become  deran<!ed,  and  the  subsoil, working  up  among 
them,  quickly  spoils  tlie  road. 

The  case  of  liio  liighgate  Archway  road,  which  has  been 
before  alluded  lu,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  firm  bottoming  under  some  circumstances 
This  road  is  over  a  subsoil  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel ;  and 
being  partly  in  a  deep  cutting  (originally  intended  for  n 
tunnel),  is  much  exposed  to  the  roBux  of  water,  llie  road, 
will 'li  1:^  r.itlier  nioie  than  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  was  ori- 
ginallj  made  of  a  quantity  of  gravel  and  sand  laid  on  the 
natural  soil,  and  covered  with  broken  flints  and  gravel ;  but 
liiis  plan  not  succeeding,  the  road  was  taken  up,  and  pieces 
of  waste  tin  were  laid  on  tho  subsoil,  over  which  were  spread 
gravel,  flints,  and  broken  stone.  This  expedient  did  not 
produce  the  desired  elfeet,  and  at  length,  in  1829,  the  road 
was  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Holyhead-road 
Commissioiiers,  its  proprietors  naving  failed,  notwithstanding 
an  enormous  outlay,  and  the  application  of  12no  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  annually,  to  bring  it  into  a  sat  is  f  ic lory  state.  A 
thick  coat  of  broken  granite  was  spread  on  a  portion  of  tha 
road ;  but  owing  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  foundation,  it 
never  consolidated,  the  stonoa  wearing  into  smooth  peh- 
blea  by  their  attiitton  afainat  cue  anotfaar.  oven  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mass.  The  commissioners  thereftre  deteN 
mined,  as  paviiii^-stones  could  not  l»e  procureil  without  f;reat 
e.vpeiiae,  to  lay  a  coaling  of  Roman  cement  and  gravel  as  a 
bed  for  the  road-metal,  an  experiment  that  has  been  ttl- 
leiided  with  complete  success.  The  work  was  executed  by 
Macneill,  and  consists  of  a  composition  of  Roman  cement 
wilh  eight  times  its  quantity  of  washed  gravel  and  sand, 
which,  after  being  mixed  in  a  box,  was  laid  on  the  bed  of 
the  road  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches  and  a  width  of  about 
oigbtoen  feet.  A  few  minutes  after  bein^  laid,  the  upper 
aiirfeaa  wm  indanted,  Igr  mmm  of  n  tnaqgidar  pieaa  of 
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wckhI  sheeted  with  iron,  with  numerous  channels  or  grooves.  I 
•loping  about  three  inches  from  the  centre  to  the  sides ; 
these  channels  serving  for  the  stoneii  to  lie  and  fasten  in, 
and  conducting  any  water  that  might  percolate  through  them 
into  tliu  side  drains.  This  measure. combined  with  an  extra- 
ordinary extent  of  dniinagQ,  MQOUntine  in  the  whole  to  a 
length  uf  1'2,8U3  yards,  proved  10 complete  a  remedy,  that 
in  the  first  winter  after  the  camrat  wai  laid,  ooacbei  .were 
oUe  to  eo  up  with  fbar  hones  at  a  trot  with  the  heoTieat 
loads.  Ujough  herore  the  improvement  six  liorsfs  had 
mounted  with  difliculty  at  a  walkin^r  pace.  The  effect  of 
the  alteration  on  the  woiir  of  tliu  road  was  equally  satisfac- 
tor>'.  four  inches  of  qitarlz  being  worn  away  on  the  old 
bottom  while  only  half  an  inch  of  the  same  tloneVBs  worn 
where  laid  oa  the  eenient  Ibuadotioa.  The  expenao  of  lay- 
Utr  the  eament  ooropositkin,  indnding  the  ibnnation  of  the 

bed  of  the  road,  was  about  ten  shillings  per  lineal  yard,  part 
of  tho  gravul  u^ed  being  old.  Macneill  e&liraated  the  cu»t 
at  from  twelve  to  Hftoon  ibilUafi  per  yard  if  new  gnvel 
were  purchased. 

The  effect  of  a  paved  or  concrete  foundation  in  dimi- 
niabing  the  dtoagbt  appears,  from  the  sulgoined  atate- 
nwnt,  nninded  on  experinentt  with  Mr.  Maeneitt'e  ned 
indicator,  to  be  very  great ;  but  a  more  extensive  series  of 
trials  is  desirable  fur  a  comparison  of  different  systems  under 
various  i  imdsIu  >  i  s.  The  draught  of  a  WiggoBireighing 
21  cwt.  was  luUiiil  lu  be  as  follows:— 

On  a  well-raade  pavement   ....  SSlhs. 

On  a  road  with  six  inches  of  hard  broken  gtotie 
on  a  rough  pavemt-nt  .       .  (48 

On  a  timilar  road,  wiihafoundatioa  of  Roman 
cement  and  gravel  in  lieu  of  pavement      .  46 

On  a  road  with  a  thick  coating  of  broken  stone 
on  earth  65 

On  a  road  with  ft  di^k  ooatinf  of  gravel  on 
earth  147 

For  tho  formation  of  the  pavement  of  a  metalled  road. 
aluKMt  any  bard  alone  that  may  be  eauly  dremed  with  the 
hammer  may  be  need.  The  etonea  ahoold  he  (oterahly 
regular  in  size,  and  laid  in  rows  with  tl  :  ir  ^)roadest  faci- 
downwards,  the  interstices  being  caretuliy  filled  up  with 
stone-cbippings,  so  as  to  pin  the  whole  pavement  together, 
and  effectually  prevent  the  earth  from  working  up  through 
the  joints.  In  one  of  Telford's  spec ificationa  mr  the  Holy- 
bead  road  the  dimensions  of  the  atones  for  a  pavement  thirty 
feet  wide  are  given  as  seven  inehet  deep  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  five  inches  at  nine  fbet  ikom  the  centre,  four  inches 
at  twelve  ftet,  and  three  inehet  at  fifteen  feet,  the  stones  to 
be  laid  lengthwise  across  the  road,  and  the  upper  edfrn  in  n  > 
flase  to  exceed  four  inches  wide.  All  irregularities  are  tu 
be  broken  off  by  the  hammer,  and  the  stone-chips  used  in 
packing  the  joiiits  are  directed  to  be  wedged  m  by  band  or 
with  light  bamoMn.  No  lamming  k  necessary,  and  it  is 
deainUe  to  |iiw«iii«wi»  whieb  m  Mad  in  tha  eonveyanoe 
of  the  road  naterialt  from  hidng  drawn  tnpon  the  pavement 
before  it  is  covered  wltli  broken  stone. 

Some  road-makers  use  a  pavement  even  on  a  substrauim 
of  rtjci.,  .'-iKiro  it  is  uneven,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  unne- 
cessary;  although,  if  the  surface  be  smooth,  it  should  be 
picked  to  a  degree  of  roughness  similar  to  that  of  a  pave- 
moitt.  in  order  that  the  road  materiaU  may  not  elide  npon 
it  Where  raving  the  whole  width  of  a  road  might  be  too 
cx|>onsive,  tho  pavement  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  width  of 
sixteen  or  ei;.^htcen  feet  in  the  centre.  In  situations  where 
coarse  stonu  of  suitable  quality  can  be  ea  -il\  ]:neured,  it  is 
found  tu  be  cheaper  tu  make  a  roail  with  .m^  inchei>  of  broken 
stone  and  a  pavement,  than  with  ten  inches  depth  of  broken 
atone  without  paving.  Mr.  Wingrove.  surveyor  of  the  Bath 
roads,  mentions  the  use<^  UnMOtone  brash,  chalk,  &c.  for 
brming  the  foundation  pavement  of  metalled  roads. 

The  quality  and  right  application  of  the  road-metal,  or 
broken  stone  which  forms  the  surface  of  the  road,  is  of  great 
importance.  Asagem  ral  rule  the  hanlest  slnne  is  to  be 
preferred,  but  this  rule  admits  of  some  qualification,  some 
very  hard  stones  being  found  to  wear  mucli  more  rapidly 
tliLiu  ulhers  of  a  aoAer  but  tougher  quality.  ,  According  to 
Pftrnall,  whose  ezperienoe  renders  him  a  good  anUioriqf,  the 
heet  deasriptionaof  road  materiala  *  eoniist  of  basalt,  granite, 
quartz,  syenite,  and  porphyry  rocks.  The  whinstones  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Guernsey  granite, 
M  uiLLiorrL'l  ;ui;l  H;u  t-lir,l  Stone  of  Leicestershire,  and  tho 
pebble*  of  Shropshire,  Slafibcdsliiie,  and  Wacwicluhire  are  1 


among  the  boal  of  the  stones  now  eommonly  in  uj>e.  Tlie 
sehistoi  itonea  will  make  smooth  roads,  being  of  a  slaty 
and  argillaceous  structure,  but  ■.■.n-  rapidly  destroyed  by 
wet,  by  the  pressure  of  wheels,  and  occasion  great  expense 
in  scraping  and  constantly  laying  on  new  coatings.  Lime- 
stone is  oefeetive  in  tho  same  respect.  It  wean  rapidly 
away  when  wol^  and  therefore,  when  the  traffic  is  very  great, 
it  it  nn  «ni«nm«*  materiaL  Sandatone  ia  rauoh  too  wmk 
ftr  the  mrnoa  of  a  road ;  It  will  nover  nakeabard  onob  Init 
it  is  veiy  well  adapted  to  tho  purpow  of  n  fn'.n'^it-r>n  pave- 
ment. Flints  vary  very  much  in  quality  as  a  road  roaterial. 
Tho  hardest  of  iheni  are  nearly  as  good  as  the  best  lime- 
stone, but  the  softer  kmds  are  quickly  crushed  by  the 
wlicols  of  carriages,  and  make  heavy  and  dirty  rosds. 
Gravel,  when  it  consists  of  the  pebbles  of  the  bard  aorta  of 
atonea,  it  a  good  material,  particularly  when  the  pebbtet 
are  so  largo  as  to  admit  of  tlieir  being  broken  ;  but  whi  n 
it  consists  of  limestone,  sandstone,  or  dint,  it  is  a  ver> 
bad  one ;  for  it  wear*  so  rapidly  that  the  crust  of  a  road 
made  with  it  always  consists  of  a  large  porliou  of  the 
earthy  matter  to  which  it  is  reduced.  This  prevents  tho 
gravel  from  becoming  oontolidated,  and  renders  a  mad 
made  with  it  extremely  delbotive  with  respect  to  that 
pertet  hardn—  which  it  ought  to  have.'  Mr.  Stevenson, 
m  the  artiele  'Road'  in  the  'Edinburgh  Eucyclopndia. 
states  tho  distribution  of  ruad  materials  in  the  British 
islands  to  be  partial  and  irregular.  'Throughout  Scotland, 
and  even  as  far  south  as  the  approaching  sources  of  the 
rivers  Tees  and  Kibble,  good  road-metal  u  generally  to 
he  met  with,  containing  the  numerous  varieties  of  granite, 

Emostone,  batam  porphyry,  and  limeitone.  South  of  thia 
undary,  ai  fkraa  the  Trent  and  the  Dee  in  Cheahht^  the 
formation  is  chiefly  coal,  sandsKme,  .m  l  tl.e  b.  fier  varieties 
of  limestone.  In  the  southern  tuuuutji  siiiik  and  tiavel 
soils  chiefly  occur,  affording  tlint  and  gravel,  both  of  whu  h. 
under  proper  management,  make  excellent  roads,  la 
North  and  Sooth  WniM  we  have  all  the  varieties  of  road- 
metal  whieh  am  aomimon  to  Scotland.  In  liclwd  ihcy 
have  exeallent  road  materials,  at  granite  and  limaetone  are 
pretty  generally  distributed.' 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  tried  on  a  part  of  the 
Holyhead  road  i>etween  London  and  Birmingham,  as  to 
the  etVect  uf  aon  amongst ibe  road-metal  in  diminishing  tbc 
wear  of  the  ruad.  The  iron  is  cast  in  the  form  of  cube«. 
about  an  inch  tquaieb  and  when  the  road  was  consolidated, 
boles  large  enough  to  rteeive  them  were  picked  in  ita  aui^ 
face.  A  single  cube  was  then  placed  in  each  bole,  so  as  to 
be  level  with  the  road,  and  the  tvoM  stone-chips  were  beat 
1  i  n  about  ihe  iron  with  a  mallet.  One  of  these  iron  cul).  -* 
is  placed  in  every  four  inches  of  surface.  They  very  soun 
become  firmly  imbedded,  so  ns  not  lo  be  disturbed  by  the 
rolling  of  carruigesor  the  feet  of  theiiorses;  and  to  amtot 
their  consolidation,  it  is  recommandad  to  water  the  toad 
freelv.if  iheottbeaareinaartadiiidiywenthar.  Thainavraa 
applied  in  Mareh,  1S3S.  tinea  whieh  time  the  portion  of  toad 
M  wh]c.h  they  are  used  has  continued  in  excellent  repair, 
and  iiie  wear  is  so  materially  diminished,  that  a  more  ex- 
tended tnnl  of  tiio  plan  apjwars  highly  desirable.  Mr. 
Macneill,  the  patentee  of  this  method  of  road-making,  roo- 
Mders  it  particularly  applicable  to  etteeli^  on  account  of  ita 
durability, and  thinks  that  tha  espenw  would  he  tiUUiig.aa 
iran  of  the  wont  quality  may  be  otod.  It  mav  he  obiarred 
that  the  draught  on  tlie  piece  of  road  on  wIik  Ii  tho  exp^  r  - 
ment  is  madu  is  very  easy,  and  that  horses  da  uol  sLu* 
any  tendency  to  slip  upon  it. 

In  the  choice  of  materials,  the  expense  of  conveying  them 
to  the  road  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  httt  it  ia  often 
better  economy  to  feudi  good  alone  from  a  gn»t  dIttUMe 
than  to  use  that  whieh  It  lew  dntaUe,  thoagh  readily  pro- 
cured; as,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  frequent  repairs  i  j 
a  road  formed  with  weak  materials,  great  additional  laboi.r 
is  imposed  upon  the  horses,  which  have  to  wear  down  repeated 
coats  of  fresh  stones.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which 
the  inexpencnco  and  ignorance  of  road  survc)-ors  have  often 
been  dii^layed,  cases  having  occurred  in  which  an  inferiur 
materitl  hw  been  procured  from  a  distance  at  great  coet, 
while  eiMM  of  exceileiit  qualiijexiated  in  ehundanoa  oa  the 
spot. 

With  reg^ard  to  tlie  best  size  of  the  broken  stono  f-  r 
the  surface  of  a  road,  both  Telford  and  M"^.  Adam  direct  thai 
no  pi.  lulil  exceed  six  or  eight  ounces  m  weight.  In 
some  dkstricu  tho  turveyon  have  beea  inttructoa  to  teat 
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the  motal  by  a  pair  of  <5ea1es  and  a  «ix-oiinco  weight ;  but  a 
more  usual  test  i*  an  iron  ring  two  inches  nmi  a  half  in 
diameier,  altacbed  to  a  handle,  through  which  every  atone 
•huuld  be  small  «iiougli  to  pasa.  Soiue  wr^en  ba««  reeoia- 
mendied  ibM  m»  iom  should  be  ihe  maxiainn  distuetor, 
but  it  it  onlj  ifae  hardoat  and  toagh«it  maieriala  tbtt  will 
bear  breaking  so  small  witliont  much  waste.  The  pirre* 
should  be  as  nearly  cubical  a>  may  be,  and  should  uii  no 
at rnunt  be  broki.'U  on  the  suri'ace  ul  the  road  :  iiur  is  it  wi  ll 
to  do  It  uii  the  heap,  the  be&l  method  being  to  break  one  or 
two  pieces  at  once  on  a  large  block  of  hard  ktone,  the  pieces 
being  held  steady  by  the  iron  ring  that  serves  as  a  gausc. 
A  aiuing  posture  is  coasidered  best  for  tho&e  cn^a^ed  in 
biMking  road'iDelal.  an  operation  whicb,  uitder  Iheoodern 
■yttem  of  road-making,  gives  employment  to  a  jtraat  nnm- 
ber  of  liand-t.  Attempts  have  been  mndc  \o  jicrfiu  m  this 
operation  hy  machinery,  but  mechaniciil  coninvanci's  iiave 
iiiii  been  fuund  e<|u.il  to  niLiiiual  Ubuur.  I'ronyed  slio\cl^ 
aie  mode  use  of  iit  lining  the  broken  stone  into  barrows 
•nd  Gfttte.  an  they  save  labour  by  entering  the  heap  \vi;h  less 
rmiatMiee  than  ordinary  shovels,  and  also  prevent  the  ad- 
mixture of  earth  with  the  metal. 

Tbedepth  of  meial  on  a  paxied  foundation  should  be  not  less 
than  six  inches,  and  it8bouldbe1aidonint«oorthreedi.-ilinct 
laycrs.carefully  spread  with  broad  shovels, and  carriagcsshoulri 
Work  on  eai  h  till  it  is  in  sonic  dt.  j;iee  consolidated  before 
another  is  law!  over  it.  While  llie  metalling  i4  iresli,  men 
should  attend  to  rake  in  the  ruts  as  (asi  as  they  are  formed, 
and  to  pick  off  any  large  stones  that  may  have  jiicvuiusly 
escaped  nolieet  as  thigr  are  sure  to  work  up  to  the  surface. 
The  tides  of  the  road  may  be  covered  with  the  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  metal,  ^eparated  b\  a  sieve  with  meshes  of  an 
inch  »quare;and  a  byer  uf  abuulan  inch  and  a  half  of  clean 
gravel  is  occasionally  added  over  the  wliole  sui  fat  e  in  order 
lu  ea^se  the  draught  while  the  road  is  new,  though  its  effect 
uii  the  road  is  rather  injurious  than  ulherwi>e,  nothing 
being  needed  to  bind  the  metal  together.  Rolling  a  road 
on  which  fresh  materials  have  been  laid  is  a  measure  of 
ibubtfttl  utility,  the  most  effectual  eonsolidatioa  beinc  pro- 
duced by  the  working  of  earrisges  wbieli  are  eompelTra  to 
vary  their  tracks,  and  to  run  on  tlie  new  metal,  by  placing 
wooden  trestles  across  the  road,  and  altering  their  position 
when  necessary;  the  road  IS  ftflljlMntly taked  SS  l«ng  as 
any  loose  stunea  remain. 

Where  the  traffic  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  so  expensive 
•  mode  of  liarmation  as  that  which  has  been  described,  good 
roads  may  be  formed  with  broken  atone  only.  inerea»ing  in 
thickness  from  six  inches  at  the  sides  to  twelve  inches  in 
the  centre.  If  notbin|r  better  than  gravel  can  be  procured, 
I'arnell  recommends  that  a  ci>at  of  four  inches  be  laid  on 
the  prepared  bed,  nnd  worked  over  till  pretty  firm;  then  a 
layer  three  niches  thick,  once  screened,  and  finally  iliree 
distinct  layersof  the  gravid  well  riddled,  and  free  from  earth, 
elay,  or  stones  exceeding  an  itieh  and  a  half  diameter;  the 
iMd,  when  completedpio  be  ten  inehea  thick  at  the  aides, 
and  sixteen  in  the  centre,  where  the  slnmKest  and  best 
part  of  the  gravel  shcuild  belaid.  The  drainajre  must  be 
particularly  attended  lu  in  a  gravel  road.  Among  the  in- 
fenor  inaierials  occasionally  used  is  limestone  burnt  to  a 
Titreous  state;  but,  though  formerly  often  used  in  districts 
where  coal  is  abundant,  it  is  not  appiDtPtd  itar  eaniage- 
ways  by  modern  mad-makers. 

In  completing  a  road  it  is  necessary  to  form  the  side 
channels  with  care,  and  to  provide  against  their  being  in- 
terfered with  by  branch  or  field  roads.  The  (botpath.  which 
ia  usually  about  five  fee'  wide,  may  he  made  of  gravel  or 
broken  sandstone,  and  h  rerjmred  m  the  Holy  lieiul- road 
»|)eciflcalions  to  be  level  with  ihe  centre  of  the  road,  which 
is  six  inches  abovo  tbo  sides.  For  feociog,  walls  are  pre- 
ferred where  stone  is  plentifttl*  as  tlMy  occupy  less  space 
than  hedges,  and  have  a  neat  appearance.  It  the  stone  is 
of  faveaiable  sha|M,  such  walls  may  be  bnOt  without  morlar, 
except  in  the  coping ;  but  if  on  the  side  of  an  embankment, 
the  walls  should  always  be  strongly  built  with  mortar.  A 
Iiedge-bank  and  ditch  occupy  a  wi<lih  of  about  ei^ht  feet  m 
ordiiisry  case^  and  the  young  quicks  are  protected  by  post 
and  rail  fencing;  but  where  timber  is  scarce,  it  is  someliines 
w«U  to  make  the  ditch  and  bank  rather  larger,  so  that  the 
wooden  rading  may  he  dispensed  with.  In  cuttings  and 
some  other  situaikms  a  moiuid  or  hank  without  a  hedge 
forms  a  convenient  fenee^and  these,  as  well  as  hed|Be*banks. 
THAV  be  improved  in  appearance  and  durability  by  being 
swarded.    All  fences  should  be  kept  low,  that  they  may  not 
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j  exclude  sun  and  wind;  and  for  the  same  reason  trees  or 
!  budilings  that  overshadow  the  road  should  be  removed  when 
practicable..  The  situation  of  toll-gates  must  be  regulated 
by  eiiGumstancce.  but  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  placing 
them  either  ea  «r  at  the  bottoHa  of  a  hill,  an  anmgammt 
very  liable  to  cause  aeeidents.  The  gates,  vhMi,  when 
single,  may  be  fifteen  feet,  or.  when  double,  without  a  centre 
post,  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet  wide,  are  usually  painted 
white,  that  they  ma\  In-  rt-adily  seen  at  nij;ht.  They  should 
he  well  lighted,  and  supplied  with  comfortable  toll-bouses, 
which,  on  some  of  iho  modern  roads,- are  erected  in  an  or- 
namental style.  Parnell  advises  the  use  of  milestones  of 
light-coloured  stone,  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  usual; 
but  cast-iron  posu  have  been  eottensively  used,  and  on  some 
roads  easviron  tablets  mounted  on  stone.  A  convenient 

arranj^ement  is  a  stone  or  post  with  two  tablets  iiiolined 
'  towards  tliu  road,  so  tliat  persons  travelliug  in  eitlitir  direc- 
tion see  the  distance  of  the  town  which  they  are  approaching. 

However  well  a  metalled  road  may  be  made  in  the  first 
instance,  its  preservation  in  a  good  state  depends  greatly  on 
prompt  and  judicious  repair.  The  mud  that  forms  on  the 
surface  in  wet  weather  should  be  scraped  off  and  formed 
into  heaps  at  the  side  (^voiding  the  side  channels),  until  it 
is  sufficiently  dry  for  carting  away ;  because,  if  left  on 
the  surface,  it  would  while  moist  soften  the  road  and  cause 
it  to  break  up,  and  after  drying  impede  the  running  off 
of  water  frotn  a  subseiuietit  shower.  This  ojveration  ha.s 
been  u^uatly  performed  by  hand,  but  scraping- machines, 
patented  by  Messrs. Bourne  and  Harris,  have  beien  recently 
introduced  with  suaeasa,  they  being  found  to  diminish  the 
labour  fully  one*half.  The  winter  season,  ftom  October  to 
April,  is  considered  the  best  time  for  the  addition  of  fresh 
materials,  w  inch  are  laid  on  in  thin  coats,  and  should  always 
be  applied  as  soon  a»  any  hollow  capable  of  retaining  water 
is  observed.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  supply  of  broken 
stone  always  at  hand,  depdts  for  holding  about  twenty-four 
cubic  ^ards  of  metal  are  formed  by  the  road-side,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  otiarter  of  a  mde  or  less,  ftom  which  the  stone  is 
taken  to  the  required  spot  in  banovi,  When  laid  on  the 
road,  according  to  Psmell,  it  is  not  neoessary  to  pick  up  the 
old  surface,  as  the  new  metal  ^eeps  the  )>art  under  it  wet 
and  soft,  and  soon  works  in.  M*.  Adam,  however,  recom- 
mends brcakin;^  up  the  slufaco  of  tho  Nud  in  ofatycHe 
where  fresh  stone  is  added. 

StmtWtdbw  Tramtcayt. — Though  an  improvement  on 
ordinary  pavMBiuit,  this  desenption  of  road  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  link  between  metalled  and  paved  roads,  stone 
tracks  having  been  occasionally  applied  to  common  roads, 
and  with  great  benefit.  Stone  tramways  consist  of  wheel- 
tracks  formed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  usually  granite,  the 
Furface  of  which  it  made  so  iiuouth  as  to  offfr  very  little 
resistance  to  tho  rollii)<j  of  the  wheels,  while  the  space  be- 
tween the  tracks,  bving  composed  of  broken  stone,  gnivel.  nr 
rough  pavement,  aflToros  secure  footing  for  the  horses,  iron 
tramwayy,  in  which  cast  or  wrought  iron  plates  are  used  in- 
stead of  blodts  of  stone,  have  hitherto  been  very  little  used 
on  ordinary  roads,  though  their  superior  smoothness  t;ives 
them  a  decided  advanta^fe,  while  their  expense  does  not,  as 
stalecl  bv  Macneill.  at  all  exceed  that  of  granite.  Iron 
tracks  are  sometimes  made  w  ith  a  flat  surface,  but  a  slight 
concat  ity,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  Woodhouse's  rail  in 
the  article  Railway  (p.  246;,  tends  to  keep  the  carriages 
mors  accurately  in  the  right  course,  and  is  tMMlhn  an  ad- 
vant^  when  all  the  vehicles  used  en  iho  ttanvay  wn 
nearly  uniform  In  width.  The  granite  blocks  used  for  stone 
tramways  are  generally  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep. 
Croat  cato  is  necessary  in  bodding  such  lar^'e  blocks,  and 
the  joints  require  nice  adjustment.  They  are  trequently 
laid  end  to  <ft4  without  any  fitting  into  each  other,  but  it 
has  been  proposed  to  dovetail  the  ends  together,  to  insert  a 
small  stone  as  a  dowel  botireen  two  bloeksi,  to  oae  mm 
clamps,  or  to  join  the  stones  with  oak  tree-naihi.  The  gra- 
nite tracks  used  on  some  steep  ascents  in  the  Holyhead 
J  road  nru  bedded  on  a  p  avement  eight  inches  thick,  packed 
.  aiul  grouted,  and  a  layer  of  three  inches  of  broken  stones 
I  not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter;  a  thin  stratum 
of  {Travel,  w  ell  rolled,  being  placed  last  of  all  to  receive  the 
blocks.  When  they  are  laid,  the  centre  and  side  spaces  are 
filled  up  with  ordinary  road  material  to  the  level  of  the 
tracks ;  a  row  of  common  granite  paving-stones,  about  six 
inches  deep,  five  wide,  and  nine  long,  being  laid  along  each 
side  of  the  tracks  to  prevent  loose  materials  working  on  to 
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UmiD.  Mr.  StevensoD.  in  the  *  Edinburgh  EncTcloptedia.' 
recommendjt  the  use  of  tmaller  stones,  as  ueing  cheaper  and 
Ic^s  lia'blc  to  injury  from  vibration  than  those  of  ttae  usual 
Size.  The  dimrnsions  recotntnended  by  him  are  Ibnrteen 

iuciios  (lof|),  cii!lite'.-n  iiirlic-  wulc  .it  the  base,  twelve  inches 
^^itiaHt  lh«3  lo^,  niid  M\tu  nine  inrlio-.  long.  The  inrroa^crt 
accuracy  requin'd  m  iho  numerous  joints  niiL;lii  [irobably 
counterbalano)  any  advantage  gained  by  the  adoption  of 
^mall  atonee. 

The  freat  saving  of  power  tfeeted  by  the  uae  ni  inm- 
frayt  for  ordinary  carriages  is  shown  by  natnerous  enieri- 

fientj.  some  of  which,  tried  on  iho  grnnitc  tracks  of  the 
Coramprcial  Road  in  London,  proved  iiuu  a  uxll-inade  wag- 
pon  will  runvriih  increasing  velocity,  by  tbc  force  (ifgiav  ity 
al(«n(^  down  a  mean  »lope  of  1  in  1^5.  Or.  this  load  a 
loedeil  waggon  weighing  sen  toiM  baa  been  dt  awn  wuh  ap- 
parent ease  by  a  single  bone,  up  an  ascent  of  I  in  27'!.  for 
a  dinlaneaof  about  two  miles.  On  an  iron  tramway  laid  in 
ISlObyiho  Forih  and  Clyde  canal  company  at  Port  Dun- 
dai,  Hear  Glasgow,  a  horsu  has  taken  a  load  of  three  tons 
'jit  a  cart  \veigii;ng  n  ne  cvtu,  up  an  acclivity  of  1  in  15, 
without  dillicuhy,  though  he  could  not  proceed  with  it  on  a 
common  causcw.iy  with  an  easy  hno  of  draught;  and  the 
cartels  aj;cee  that  the  horses  take  up  three  tons  on  the  iron 
traeks  at  easily  as  they  did  twent/'Ciur  evL  on  the  com- 
mon causeway  previously  used. 

In  order  to  asceriain  the  compirative  durability  of  dif- 
fiTcnt  kinds  of  stone  for  tramways,  and  for  pavins  eenerally. 
Mr.  Walkor  tried  some  experimeiils  on  blocks  laitl  m  a  u  ll 
uuleway  on  the  Commercial  Ituid  traunvay.  tlu'  resul:^  uf 
which  were  as  follows:— The  blocks  were  eighteen  inchs  s 
wkIu  and  twelve  deep,  and  were  laid  down  in  Maroh,  )83u  : 
and  the  lo<a  given  in  the  tablo  was  aarcrtained  after  thay 
had  been  in  use  seventeen  numtbai  in  Ahc;u!>i,  1831 
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Stone  tramway*  have  been  adopted  in  many  street  pave- 
ments w  here  a  great  traffic  is  carried  on,  particularly  in 
some  of  the  nnnwr  atwala  ia  the  city  of  London,  with 
much  advantage;  but  their  application  to  aediviiies  on  or- 
dinary road,-!  has  I  -1(  r  i  been  more  limited  than  their 
tuerils  deserve.  B)  liieir  judicious  introduction  on  a  few 
itecp  inclinations,  many  Inlly  roads  might,  at  a  small  ex 

Cease,  be  made  neatly  equal  to  level  lines;  aitd  it  iii  pruba- 
le  that  aueh  ameaauie  would  tend,  in  an  important  degree, 
to  wtfUo  tnrnpike-roada  to  meet  the  liHrmiaabhi  rivalry  of 
railways.  In  his  report  to  the  Holyhead-ruad  Commissiopo 
?rsin  is;!9,  Mr.  Macnedl  strongly  recommends  the  applica- 
tiua  of  btone  or  iron  tracks  to  several  hills,  and  slates  that 
an  iron  tramway  laid  down  along  the  whole  Icn^tli  of  the 
road  would  reduce  the  expense  of  horse  Ubtjur  t'uUy  one 
half.  *If.'  he  writes  'a  trani^ay  were  constructed  of  iron 
plates*  the  whole  way  from  London  to  Birmingham,  a  coach 
carrying  sialeen  pasiengcrik  might  be  drawn  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  wUn  only  two  horses,  and  one  horse 
would  be  able  to  draw  a  post-efaaiae  more  easily  than  two 
now  can,  so  that  the  expen&e  of  travelling,'  nu^ht  be  re- 
duced «ino  half,  and  a  similar  rcdnctiun  ini^lu  \k:  ma<le  in 
the  eliai<5es  li,r  cirrying  guodi.  The  exiieii-o  of  foiimn^' 
such  a  railway  would  be  about  %H)\)L  a  miie,  making  the 
whole  expense  from  London  lo  Birmingham  271,000/.*  In 
•dditioii  lo  the  immediate  advantages  of  such  an  impiove- 
ment,  it  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
Succesiiful  u>c  of  stoam  locomotives  on  common  roads. 

Paoeimnh.— Tin:  formation  of  paved  roads  on  correct 
piuiciples  apiicars  lo  have  been  well  uiider.ttoofl  by  the 
Rutuaiis,  wiios«i  pavements  show  great  care  in  tlu  tr  essential 
features,-- a  good  foundation  and  accurate  fitting  of  the 
t  tones.  Some  of  the  modern  imitaiioos  of  the  Soman 
•vstem  in  the  elr«eli>pavem«ni»  of  Italy  show  th«  like  atten- 
tion to  the«e  important  p»inti»  the  paviflg-atones  being  set 
in  morur  on  a  oonerete  fbondaliMi  with  a  degree  of  accu- 
taey  that  has  led  some  wri:ers  to  des^mtte  these  roads 
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fiorizonM  waJlt.  In  some  instances  the  blocks  of  stone 
used  are  of  considerable  depth ;  but  they  are  often  tbhi, 
and.  being  of  large  dimensions,  have  more  ttaecbaraettr  of 

flag-stones  than  ^ordinary  pavinj;-block$.   At  Naplee  a»Hl 

Florence,  stones  two  feel  sqimre  and  si\  inche-  thick,  laid 
diagonally  acroM  the  road,  and  ncnlh  set  in  Pozzolano  mor- 
tar, are  used;  the  surface  hein^-  chipped  where  declivities 
or  turnings  occur,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  horses.  «h  ch 
become  very  sure-fDoted  from  habit.  Occasionully,  a«  nt 
Milan,  diifiBient  kinds  of  paving  are  laid  for  the  wheel- 
tracks  and  horse  path,  so  as  to  produce  the  eflbet  of  a  stone 
tnimwav.  These  pavements  have  been  recorarnended  as 
models  for  imitation  in  pavmg  the  streets  of  London  :  but 
the  durability  with  whu  h  they  are  ronstructed  would  form 
a  disadvantage  in  a  place  where  the  pavement  has  to  be 
frequently  disturbed  for  the  puriwsc  of  laying  down  or 
repairing  water  and  gas-pipea,  or  cleansing  the  eewvnf  and 
it  is  probable  that  pavements  which  answer  well  Ibr  the 
light  vehicles  and  limited  traffic  of  many  of  the  continental 
cities,  would  he  found  quite  inadequate  to  bear  the  number 
of  heavy  carriages  Iravcr^in^  the  principal  ihoroughfaren  of 
the  metropolis ;  "f  which  some  idea  may  he  formed  from  the 
fact  that  upwards  of  1 1. 000  vehicles  were  observed  to  pass 
along  King  William  Street,  near  London  Bridge,  on  the 
l2ihot  August,  1840.  between  the  hours  of  eight  A.II.  and 
eigbt  teing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  flitoen  par  minute 
for  twelve  hours. 

Another  do^cripiion  of  paved  rotid,  the  origin  of  which  is 
ecimiiionly  reft  rred  to  the  Romans,  is  the  ekauttee,  or 
r(>ui;hly-]>a\ ed  caiiscn ax  used  in  the  pnncipnl  ln'_'li\«ay«  of 
1  nun  c  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  This  kind 
of  ruad  has  been  much  recommended  Ibr  itsdurabihty  when 
well  msde^  but,  ttnUrn  laid  with  a  degree  of  can  that  woold 
renfler  it  tco  expenrive  fbr  j^neral  sdoption,  it  caoaes  a  twrv 
unpleasant  and  fatiguing  joUmir-  In  Mich  mads  ti  e  pave- 
ment usually  covers  only  a  part  of  the  breadth  of  roiul. 
leaving;  tiie  sides  a\aihible  for  the  Um-  of  li;;ht  carna^v--  in 
dry  weather;  and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  where  the 
wi^th  of  the  roadway  would  allow,  tt  niii^ht  prove  advat»- 
tageous  to  form,  in  all  great  roads,  a  track  of  pavement  or 
hard  broken  stone  fbr  winter  use,  and  another  of  inftrior 
materials  for  the  summer,  b  .tli  to  save  the  wear  of  the  hard 
road  and  increase  the  comfort  of  passePfr^rs.  Such  an  .ir- 
raii^,'ement  is  convenient  in  the  pnncij>al  app;oaihe»  to 
Ijreat  towns,  where  it  i«  considered  best  to  have  the  pave- 
ment at  t)ie  s.iles,  that  carters  may  walk  either  on  or  near 
the  fuotpalbs,  and  that  foot-paaaengers  may  not  be  incom- 
moded by  the  dirt  of  the  metalled  road. 

In  Holland,  pavements  of  brick,  which  are  also  probably 
derived  from  the  practice  of  Roman  engineers,  are  exten- 
sively used,  not  only  for  footpatli-.  but  al-n  for  the  passage  of 
light  veLicle&,  whicb  run  on  them  with  great  facilttv.  The 
bt  u  ks  used  for  thia  purpose  are  thip^  mid  well  beaded  in 
lime. 

Common  atone  pavements  are.  In-  most  writers*  ditided 

into  two  cla<Mos:  niA6/«  causeway,  in  which  thesftoneaare 
of  irregular  shape,  and  very  imperfectly  dressed  with  the 
hammer  ;  and  atsler  causeway,  w  hich  is  fermod  of  stones  of 
litrger  size  accurately  squared  and  dressed.  In  both  kinds 
the  excellence  of  the  paxement  d('(H'nds  c;reatly  on  i!ie 
ftrmne&s  and  evenness  of  the  bed,  and  the  careful  fttiitig  of 
the  stones  to  each  otlier,  which  may  be  accomplished  with 
very  irregular  atones  by  judicious  selection.  If  one  stone  be 
left  a  little  higher  or  kiwer  than  those  adioining  it,  or  If  it  be- 
n^me  so  in  consequence  of  defective  bedding,  the  ioltin<!  of 
carriages  in  passing  over  the  defective  place  wdi  quickly 
(iaiiia,'e  the  pavement;  the  wheels  acting  like  a  rammer  ui 
driving  the  depressed  stones  deeper  into  the  earth,  while 
the  derangement  of  the  lateral  support  that  each  atone 
should  receive  ftom  those  adjoining  it,  occasions  the  dis- 
location of  tha  pavement  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the 
cooasqiMnt  working  up  of  the  earth  through  the  distuibed 
joints.  Defbellve  joints  form  another  ihiiuul  sourre  of  in* 
jury  and  inconvenience  both  to  the  pa\  cnient  itself  and  to 
the  vehicles  jolted  over  it.  If,  as  is  t>ften  the  case  tn  in- 
ferior pavtmeuts,  the  «  tl;;es  of  two  adjoining  stones  do  not 
meot  with  necumcy,  narrow  wheels  will  have  a  tendency  to 
slip  into  the  joint,  and  by  doing  so,  to  wear  the  edges  of  the 
stonea,  till,  as  may  be  fnsquently  seen,  the  surthce  of  each 
atone  is  worn  into  a  eonvex  Ibrro  that  renders  the  fbocing  of 
horsc.s  insecure,  and  causes  ilie  motion  uf  vehicles  drawn 
rapidly  over  thcw  to  consist  of  a  series  of  bounds  or  leaps 
ftom  MM  stone  to  another,  necmnpaaied  liy  »  4«giw  «f 
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lateral  slippui^  b;ghly  iigurious  to  tbe  carriage,  whila  the 
irregular  pcn  u  m  jii  pradiMsd  tMida  giMtljf  tD  ths  dsttras* 

t>o!i  of  ll>c  puvciuciU. 

Ill  Older  tu  procure  a  firm  foundatiun,  and  to  prevent 
vanh  fnim  workii))^  up  between  the  btones,  it  is  advisable  in 
the  ilrstimlMee  tu  form  a  good  carriage  way  of  Kravel  or 
brokeo  Aom^  and  to  allow  it  to  be  laed  by  carrtagea  till 
eofuolidated,  befere  laying  the  pavement  This  plan  it 
stated  by  Edj^owurtli,  in  his  "  Eauiy  on  the  Ginitruclion  of 
Roads  and  Carnages.'  is  17,  lu  have  been  practiM^d  success- 
fully by  Major  Taylor,  of  the  Pavmg-Buaid,  in  some  pave- 
ments in  Dublin,  and  it  is  strongly  advocated  by  luure 
recent  road- makers.  Where  broken  stone  is  laid  to  a 
considerable  depth,  it  should,  oa  in  the  case  of  ractaUcd 
mwdi,  be  applied  in  thin  layera,  «ieh  being  leparatcU  vorkad 
into  a  compact  state.  The  new  pavsnent  laid  a  KW  yaaia 
aince  in  Fleet  Street  affords  an  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  tliis  precaution,  as  the  stones  were  well  shaped,  laiii,  and 
grouiLil.  and  the  earth  was  removed  to  the  dcplii  of  lioru 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  its  place  being  supplied  by  broken 
slune ;  but  the  brokenalone,  bains  thrown  in  by  cart-loads, 
and  merely  tovelled,  vea  not  unilM  into  a  compact  mass,  and 
tbetaforo  vary  toon  g^va  wur,  causing  the  pnTement  to  aink 
into  hollo wa.  In  ttreela  or  very  great  traffic,  it  ia  a  good 
plan  to  lay  a  sub-pavcmcnt  of  old  or  inferior  stones,  bedded 
on  broken  stone,  as  a  luundaiion  for  ihe  surface  pavement, 
a  measure  which  has  been  jnai  ii>c  1  u  iih  advantage  in  Puns. 
The  bed  of  the  pavement  should  be  funned  into  a  slight 
convexity,  the  slopat  beine  about  two  inchc-s  in  ten  feet.  A 
thincoatof  uravclor  sand  uiid  immediately  under  the  paving 
bloeka  is  of  use  in  filling  up  slight  irregularities  in  ibeir 
ahapet  and  anabling  tbem  to  form  a  compact  bod. 

For  the  paving  atonea  hard  rectangular  bloeka  of  granite 
are  urcferrLd,  thoOBllllhinstont',  Iniesiunc.  and  even  free- 
stone, niiiy  be  used.  Guernsey  grun.te,  as  slmwn  by  the 
table  ia  a  previous  column,  api't^ars  to  he  tin-  must  duiable, 
but  It  IS  mure  liable  tu  become  inconveniently  smooth  than 
aome  stones  of  inferior  bardooit.  The  stones  may  vary, 
aoeordingi  to  the  traffic^  ftom  ai«  to  tan  inebea  dee|»,  aix  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  finir  to  aigfateen  indiet  wide;  but 
it  IS  very  essential  that  the  depth  of  all  the  blocks  in  one 
piece  of  pavement  should  be  alike,  and  that  where  the  width 
is  unequal,  the  stonci  be  so  sorted  that  all  uacd  in  otie  course 
arc  uniform  in  this  (jarticular.  The  accurate  diessingof  the 
stones  is  a  point  often  too  hitle  attended  to;  and  an  inju- 
dicioua  mode  of  formin>;  contracts  fur  paving,  in  which  the 
payment  has  been  by  li.e  square  yard  of  paving  laid,  has,  in 
conneeUon  with  the  ciTL  Ct  u!  competition  in  bringing  pricea 
below  the  remunerating  pmit.  led  to  the  oseof  itonea  in 

which  the  ba«e  is  smaller  thati  the  upper  surface,  and 
vhich,  when  laid,  scarcely  come  in  cotit..i  t  with  e;u-h  other 
excLjit  at  their  upper  e(l^;e-'.  Jii  some  jia\e!neuts  llie  stones 
are  made  smaller  at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  the  joints 
being  lllled  up  with  stone-chips,  concrete,  6r  an  aapbaltic 
compoastton;  and  in  those  of  the  mora  common  conatruc- 
tlon  the  aidaa  of  the  stonea  are  occasionally  hollowed,  ao  as 
to  receive  a  small  quantity  of  gravel  or  mortar,  which  serves 
as  a  kind  of  dowelling.  Ramming  the  stones  with  a  licavy 
uoiiilcn  rammer  is  a  |)ractice  (iiat  has  been  much  recom- 
metuled,  and  it  is  considered  that  a  more  efficient  appli- 
cation of  the  process,  by  means  of  a  ruinming-macbine, 
or  portable  monMey,  would  remove  some  of  the  defects 
arising  from  imperfect  bedding;  but  when  the  stonea  are 
well  Uid,  and  bedded  in  ationg  mortar,  as  tbe  beat  recent 
pavemMita  are,  a  few  blow*  with  a  wooden  maul  of  about 

fourteen  pounds  weijjht  arc  sufficient  to  fix  them  firnily 
in  their  place.  Grouimt;  \Mtli  lime-water  l  ourod  all  over 
the  pavement  facilitati->.  tlie  binding  of  the  wliolu  lugcther, 
and  nils  up  the  Joinis,  so  as  to  cITectually  prevent  the 
working  up  of  the  substratum.  The  blocks  are  commonly 
Uid  in  rowa  tsross  the  road,  the  joints  in  each  row  being 
different  irom  those  of  the  adjoininK  ones ;  but  pavements 
of  superior  smoothness  have  been  laid  in  courses  itrelch- 
iiig  diagonally  across  the  street,  by  which  means  all  the 
joints  are  passed  over  by  c:irriages  with  greater  ease.  This 
arrangement  is  particularly  desirable  at  the  intersection 
of  street*,  as  it  (l;inini>lu-s  tlie  risk  of  horses  slipping.  l.,on 

Situdinal  courses  are  objectionable  on  account  of  tbe  ten- 
eney  of  narrow  wheels  to  ontor  tbe  jointa.  In  paving  steep 
inelinationi*  it  ia  well  to  nte  narrow  sto'nes,  on  aMount  or 
the  number  of  eroaa  joinU ;  or,  if  large  stones  be  mad,  to 
cut  deep  furrovaaetoas  their  surface,  to  afford  secure  footing. 
A  plan  of  paving  te  such  situauons,  which  has  been  fiiuiM 


very  effectual,  is  rejnwsented  in  tbe  antiexod  diagram,  in 

which  the  stones  are  so  incliricl  as  to  present  n  series  of 
steps.  The  chief  objection  to  ttiis  plan  seems  to  be  the 
jolting  caused  to  earriagea,  whtdi  produent  m  iaaHnlng  a 
noiae  that,  in  n  recent  inatanea^  anob  •  pavamont  waa  toEm 
up  at  the  reqneat  of  tbe  inbidiitanta  of  ibo  atreet  Many 
patenta  bava  boen  procured  for  plans  of  Ibrroini;  stone  pave- 
ments in  whieh  the  pressure  of  rarriages  might  be  simul- 
taneously disiribuied  over  several  stones,  by  \arious  con- 
trivances for  dovetailing  and  otherwise  titling  the  stones 
together;  hut  such  plans  aie  ;:e:iei;illy  too  complicated, 
requiring  an  accuracy  of  formation  that  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive, owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone.  Thin  bloeka 
of  stone,  bedded  in  aaphaltCb  have  been  tried,  and  appear  lo 
make  a  good  pavement. 

When  c'l  ini'leted.  a  thin  rna'.  of  pravcl  spread  over  the 
surface  Is  useful  in  diiniiushiii^^  the  ellect  ut  the  jolting  of 
carriages  (jn  the  new  pavement.  In  case  of  taking  up  any 
part  of  a  pavement  to  attend  to  water-pipes,  &c.,  great  care 
is  necessary  in  relaying  the  part,  in  doing  which  it  u  well 
to  apply  some  fresh  broken  atone  t^  the  bad,  and  lo  lay  the 
paving  alonaa  vitboat  mortar,  imtd  tho  finmdatlon  ia 
settled. 

The  serious  defects  of  the  common  stone  pavementt 
have  led  to  a  variety  of  experiments  on  other  methods  of 
forinini^  cairiagc-ways  suitable  fur  streets,  of  which  the 
adopliun  of  butken  stone,  or  iiiai  adaniised  roads,  ha->  been 
the  most  general.  Opinions  differ  w  idely  as  to  the  propriety 
of  this  nMMUfa,  but  an  idea  seems  to  bo  gaming  ground 
that  tba  eompaiative  quiatnoa  of  such  a  road,  and  ita  an- 
perioreaae  to  passongers,  are  inanlBdent  to  oonnlerbalanoe 
the  increased  urauiiht  of  carriages  the  dust  of  summer,  the 
mud  rapidly  formed  in  wot  weather,  and  tbe  great  expense 
of  keepm;,'  in  repair  u  metalled  ruad  when  subjecled  tu  the 
constant  wear  of  a  busy  town.  The  first  cost  of  forming  the 
broken-stone  roads  of  llegent  Street,  Whitehall,  and  Palace 
Yard,  extending  to  a  total  length  of  2010  yards,  and  em- 
bracing 46.261  superficial  square  vardt,  Waa  St.  Sdn 
and  tba  aaUraated  value  of  tba  oU  uavenMit  takea  up  and 
broken  fcr  tbe  purpose  waa  67S7/.  7c.,  making  a  total 

of  12,84-.'/.  15*.  3(/  ;  nnd  the  msl  of  keeping  ihein  in  re]);;ir 
'  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  iS-T,  was  4003/,  lbs.  -id., 
besides  6ib/.  for  waterini,',  making  the  total  expense 
for  tbe  year  4632/.  9$.  AtLtOt  rather  luoiu  than  two  shil- 
lings per  aupeilleial  yard. 

Tho  onormoua  aatnanaa  of  mainiaiaing  aonto  of  the 
metalled  roada  in  Lonaon  baa  raeently  led  to  mueb  atlaittMa 
being  given  to  the  ronttmetion  of  anperior  pavemenla^  and 
various  plana  of  paving  with  wood  nave  been  tried,  with 
;;reat  promise  of  success.  A  ^ery  coarse  kind  of  wooden 
road,  consisting  of  rough  lugs  hud  close  together  across  the 
(rack,  is  much  used  in  North  America,  under  tho  name  of 
corduroy  roods,  but  tho  wooden  pavement,  properly  ao 
called,  seems  to  ha%-e  been  first  used  in  Russia,  and  tried 
on  a  limited  tcale  at  Vienna.  New  York*  and  same  other 
places  witbin  a  few  vean.  One  of  the  earlieat  kinds  used 
consists  of  blocks  or  fir  or  other  wood  cut  into  hexagonal 
j  cylinders,  of  six  or  eight  inches  diameter,  and  fiom  eight  to 
'  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  placed  close  together,  with 
the  grain  vertically.  The  blocks  are  sometimes  tarred,  or 
may  be  kyanited;  but  even  where  no  such  precaution  is 
naad,  the  wear  it  vary  triOing,  aa  the  swelling  of  the  wood 
ftom  moiatore  makea  the  joiiita  very  tight  and  impervioua 
to  water.  8ueh  a  pafomant  ia  vary  smooth  when  first  laid, 
but,  unleat  the  (bundationbe  very  carefully  prepared,  it  it 
liable  to  sink  into  hollows  like  the  common  stone  jiuvement, 
owing  !o  the  Want  of  cohesion  between  the  iiidi\i<lual 
hlocks,  a  deficiency  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  remedy 
by  pegging  or  dowelling  tho  pieces  tug«ther.  though  their 
form  IS  not  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Some  specimens 
have  been  laid  on  a  flooring  of  planks,  to  avoid  this  inoon- 
vonienea.  Of  the  numoroua  other  plana  propeted,  but  OM 
has  yet  been  tried  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  appeara 
likely,  in  p^nt  of  amootboess,  quietoess,  daaollnea^  and 
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of  dimught.  tu  prove  the  best  of  metropolitan 
paVMBMlU.  In  it  (he  block*  ftra  uvn  into  a  rltoinboidal 
■1mm,  tiM  upper  s\irrace  formiag  an  angle  of  about  63'  with 
the  diraetion  of  th.     am,  by  wBeh  the  dutabilUy  of  an  and 

section  t«  in  n  ^r.  a  ih  .;rt>e  preserved,  while  the  inclination 
of  the  sides  c  auses  mc  ii  block  to  receive  support  from  tboM 
adjoining  it,  ami  atlnrrls  fjcilities  for  pinning  the  whole 
pavement  together  by  peg».  The  following  diagram  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  ingenious  ananfttMBt*  WOiohiitllB 
invaotion  of  the  Comla  da  lislak 


/ 


The  solid  lines  lapwsaat  part  of  one  course  or  transrerM 

row  of  blocks,  whieb  all  incline  in  one  direction,  each  block 

having  on  one  side  two  projectint;  F>*^'g^-  <">d  on  the  utber 
two  holes.  The  aitjainin^  course  is  laul  in  like  nianm^r, 
but  sloping  111  ihi:  isjipDsito  direction,  as  indicated  by  the 
(lotted  lines,  by  which  disposition  the  two  pegsob  one  side 
of  a  block  enter  two  distinct  blocks  in  the  ac(}eiining  row, 
while  the  boles  on  the  otbar  side  reoaiva  in  bkanMnsr  tba 
pegs  of  two  other  btoeka ;  so  that  each  block  is  pinned  lo 
four  others,  be^^idcs  receiviiii;  support  from  the  adjoining 
Ijliicks  of  Its  own  course.  When;  lliis  (iriiiciple  of  eiiiislruc- 
lion  IS  I'liUv  carried  out,  the  whole  pavement  of  a  street  be- 
comes, as  tl  were,  one  mass,  being  so  pinned  together  that 
no  block  eould  ba  raised  without  breaking  the  wwab;  but 
as  it  is  ncDuiiWT  sometimes  to  disturb  *  the  pavement  in 
Older  to  get  at  tna  gas  and  nater  pipes,  some  specimens 
have  been  laid  down  in  masses  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-aix 
blocks,  so  united  by  iron  clsmps  that  the  blocks  thus  con- 
nected lot^ether  may  be  laid  down  and  taken  up, when  ncces- 
ftary,  at  once.  The  pavement  laid  duwn  on  this  plan  in 
Oxford  Street  is  all  pinned  together  in  the  manner  first 
described,  and  conatits  of  blocks  six  inches  deep  laid  on  a 
well-formed  concrete  foundation. 

As  far  as  a  judgment  can  bo  formed  at  present,  wood 
pavements  appear  likely  to  prove  exceedingly  durable ;  and 
It  is  staieil  by  Mr.  Fmlayson,  who  in  lsJ5  suggested  the 
adoption  of  wootl  for  paving  the  streets  of  l^iulon,  that  a 
few  blocks  of  wood  placed  vertirally  in  a  {jranile  pavement 
were  less  reduced  by  twentjr-five  years'  wear  than  the  alone 
Itself.  Tbo  principu  disadTBlMata  af  wood  appears  to  be  iU 
baeoming  slippery  in  wat  vaatbor,  to  obx-iate  whieb,  in  some 
instances,  the  npper  edges  of  the  hexagonal  blocks  have 
beoii  hovelled,  so  as  to  form  zit;ZiH;  i^ruyves  when  laid  down  ; 
but  the  niuHl  effectual  plan  seeinii  tu  bu  tu  cut  straight 
grooves  along  the  centre  of  each  block,  by  vbioh  tba Stwi- 
lity  of  the  joints  is  not  at  all  alTectcd. 

Another  description  of  road  that  has  lately  attraeled  much 
attention  is  that  consisting  of  an  asphaitie  composition. 
Many  attempts  bav«  been  msde  to  form  roads  of  gravel  and 
other  materials  united  by  animal  oleaginous  or  gelatinous 
.■iuljstaiiccs,  or  coal-tar,  into  u  kind  of  concrete;  but  sucli 
atleinpts  have  seldom  proved  successful  on  a  lar_'e  .scale. 
Mineral  substances  of  similar  character  have  boon  found 
mors  advantageous,  and  the  native  asphalte  procured  near 
Seyssel.  in  the  department  of  I'Ain,  and  |aoiiia  olber  places, 
has  been  fbund  to  produce,  whan  mixed  widi  a  small  por- 
tion of  native  bitumen,  a  subatanea  admirably  adapted  for 
the  formation  of  smooth  road4,  and  a  variety  of  other  im- 
portant pur|K)M;8.  Its  application  to  carri:ige-ways  has  been 
in  this  country  chictly  confined  to  court-yards,  fur  which,  as 
well  as  for  terraces  and  footpaths,  it  i^  very  suitable.  The  as- 
phallio  mastic  of  Seyssel,  as  prepared  for  use,  consists  of 
ninaly-tbree  parts  of  laalive  asphalte  reduced  to  powder,  and 
seven  parts  of  bitumen ;  the  two  being  melted  together,  and 
a  little  Sne  frsvel  or  sand  stirred  in  with  the  mixture.  The 
'■'i:n;i  Kttion  is  ready  for  Use  when  it  sininier.s  wi'.h  u  pon- 
.sisiLi'.cy  s,inilar  to  tiiat  of  tread.;,  and  it  is  spread  while  hot 
so  as  I  I  !  rni  a  coating  about  an  inch  thick  upon  a  levelled 
foundation  of  roiicrctc.  The  thickness  of  the  aspbalte  is 
regulated  by  slips  of  wood  or  iron,  wbieh  are  often  ao  dis- 
posed as  to  divide  the  pavMMDt  into  omsmenlal  compart- 
aiants,  the  asphalte  being  made  of  various  colours  by  the 
admixture  of  different  kinds  of  sand  or  <>ihcr  substtiiu-es 
Where  the  omameulai  character  of  the  pavement  lurms  a 
•Htrtngtiishing  IbatiiM^  bemiiiial  imltatioiu  «f 


may  be  executed  with  asphalte.  The  genuine  asphalte  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  elasticity  that  renders  it  exccedihgly 
durable ;  but  artificial  oompounds  in  imitation  of  it  gono- 
rally  require  too  much  bitanMn,aild  ara  iiguriously  affected 
by  great  changes  of  temperature.  Soma  experiments  have 
been  made,  but,  as  fkr  as  the  writer  is  aware,  with  very  in- 
dilTerent  success,  on  the  formation  of  carriage-ways  with 
large  blocks  of  asphaltic  composition  containing  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

Foot- pavements  of  flagstones  reauire  very  little  remark. 
The  cnib-stones  should  be  very  bard,  and  firmly  set  in 
cement  on  a  bed  of  gravel.  The}*  usually  rise  about  ais 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  eamsge-way,  whieb  way  ba 
made  to  abut  immediately  up m  them,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  gutter.  Where  gutiers  are  introduced,  those  of 
cast-iron  arc  lobe  prLferred.  The  flagstone-,  wli.ch  should 
never  be  leas  than  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  are  com- 
mcoly bedded  in  mortarona  latarof  gravel ;  but  sometimes, 
when  thaiv  are  m  eaUan  vMarmath,  are  laid  dry.  The 
appearance  of  many  of  die  new  straaia  ofTiondon  is  greatly 
improved  by  the  use  of  flagstones  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions, extending  the  whole  width  of  the  pavement ;  and  a 
similar  appearance  at  much  less  cost  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  aaphaUe.  A  slight  de^^ree  of  slope  should  be 
given  to  tha  pavement,  to  conduct  water  to  the  gutters,  for 
vhicb  pwpooa  a  (all  of  one  ineh  in  ten  feet  is  sufBeiant, 
while  a  steep  inclination  is  oljectionabla  from  ita  danger  in 
slippery  weather. 

Among  tile  substitutes  for  common  flagstones  that  have 
been  recommended,  may  be  menliuiied  slate,  which  appears 
to  be  \erv  durable.  Some  pavements  or  floors  of  thtk  ma- 
terial have  been  laid  at  the  London  IXK^ks,  where,  amon;; 
olber  adrantaoa^  it  is  found  prclarabia  to  wood  in  point  of 
daanlinass.  mekwaya  of  elate  two  indws  tMek  are  fbnnd 
strong  enough  to  bear  wagpons  or  carts  with  four  or  five 
tons  of  goods;  aiul  some  are  laid  of  only  half  that  thickness 
on  an  old  wooden  floor. 

(A  '  Treatise  on  Roads,'  &c  ,  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1838,  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  those  dc^irou*  of  obtaining  further 
information  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  rosd-making.  The 
works  of  M*.  Adam,  Edeeworth,  and  several  others ;  and  tba 
various  Psrlismenlsry  Reports  relating  to  roads  from  the 
comnienceraent  of  the  present  century,  as  well  as  tliuso 
of  the  Holy  bead-road  Cominiosioiiers,  also  cuniain  much 
valuable  matter  on  this  subject.) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  a  concise  statement  of  the 
extent  of  turnpike  and  other  rosda  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  England  and  Walea,  condensed  from  the  Appendix  to 
the  '  Report  of  the  Commisskinera  for  inquiring  into  the 
State  of  the  Roads  in  Enijlan'l  and  Wales,"  Ib-JO.  Owinu 
lo  the  diHiculiy  of  obtaining  complete  returns  from  some 
districts,  the  statement  can  only  be  receive<l  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy :  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
some  differeaoa  in  tbe  kindaaf  road  embraead  in  tha  returoa 
of  different  years,  must  aeeount  for  some  diaerapanaies. 
The  returns  ming  given  fbr  two  periods,  with  an  interral  of 
alwut  twenty-fi\ e  yuars,  afford  data  fiir  calrulating  the  ex- 
tension of  the  loads  in  each  counlv  ;  and  tlie  addmoii  of  a 
coliiuin,  staling  the  area  of  the  count/  in  scjiiare  mile*, 
tends  to  show  the  proportion  borne  by  the  extent  of  tbe 
highways  tu  that  of  the  district.  Tba  columns  giving  tha 
mileage  for  1812-13-Usbow  tba  average  of  tbe  returns  for 
those  years,  a  circumstance  which  must  aeeount  fbr  a  want 
of  agreement  between  the  items  and  the  totals.  It  must 
be  observed  also  that  paved  streets  are  embraced  with  turn- 
pikes in  this  stateuient,  and  not  in  that  for  lh3'J. 

From  the  same  document  it  appears  that  the  average 
co«t  of  maintaiiiiiig  the  turnpike-roads,  amounting  to  about 
22.000  miles,  has  been,  for  tbe  last  five  years.  969.&4^  par 
annum,  or  4Af.  per  mile  per  annum,  including  the  estimaMd 
value  of  the  statute  duty  i>erformed  on  them.  Of  this  sum 
about  36/.  per  mile  has  been  expended  on  mere  repairs,  and 
9/.  per  rnile  on  iiii|)ruvenients.  The  money  expcndetl  on  lua- 
naKcuient  is  about  I  J<),l'2  l/.  annually,  being  nearly  6/.  per 
mile,  and  raising  the  total  annual  expense  to  nearly  5  if. 
mile.  TbenumbiBrortrustsisaboutllKi, averaging lOrailes* 
5  fuilongs,  28  poles,  and  I  yard  each ;  tba  number  of  toll- 
gates  and  side-bars  about  7796.  and  of  surveyors  1300.  Of 
the  psrish  highwsys,  extending  rather  more  than  10-<.*70 
miles,  tlie  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  by 
way  rates,  is  about  11^  3t.  par  mile;  and  the  number  of 
pUMhial  mmfon  «r  wnjrwudana  about  SObMO. 
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T«U»  ihoving  tlM  numbw  of  milet  of  Ui 
md  otbtr  Ughwtjv  in  Bng^Md  mm!  Wdws— 


turnpikt- roads 


liiickinE;ham 
Caiiibrnijja 
Clieslor  . 
Cornwall  . 
Cumberiand 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durliam  , 

Gloucester 
Hants  • 
Hereford  , 
Hertford  . 
Huntingdon 
Ki.'iii  , 
I,;iiicu»ior  • 
I^.'K-ester  . 
Litu'oln 
Middleitox  . 
Monmotttli 
Nurfiilk  . 
Nortliamptun 
Nur  ill  umber  laud 
Nottingham 
<  >xford 
Rutland  . 
Salop  • 
Sooiwiet  . 
SlufTord 
Suffolk  . 
Surrey  , 
Su»«ex 
Warwick  . 
VVe!>taMir«laQd 
Will* 

Worcester . 
York.  E.  Riding 

Cily  iiiiil  Ainsiy 

I^'.  Riding 

W.  Riding  . 


Airrnc*  or 

Iit3-I3-I4. 


SUraU 
Tnrn- 


ToUl  of  EngUnd 

Anj:le«cy  . 

t '.uriii^Ull  . 

Carmarthen 
Ornatvou. 
l>cnb^()i  . 
tlint 

Merioneth 
Monlgijinory 
L-'ftiiliruke « 
iittdaor  . 


Total  of  Wales 
T«tol  of  England 
and  Walw 


Other 

HUh- 


MdM. 

163 

233 
211 
239 
6')6 
291 
167 
637 
77*') 
liiH 
34<J 
320 
63G 
497 
456 
196 
139 
485 
739 
3'lii 
49i| 
3(14 
266 
373 
354 
45lf* 
■M2 
303 
63 
713 
«17 
702 
322 
24  N 
55H 
431 
194 
48>J 
443 
244 

647 

946 


Mile*. 

667 
1.335 
1,287 

834 
1.602 
3.530 
1,834 
1.696 

1 ,690 
1,3I« 
2,813 
2.403 
3,044 
1 , 195 
1  ,336 

357 
3,554 
2.977 
I  ,-101 
3,933 

666 

772 
4,384 
1 ,547 
2,322 
1,330 
1,133 

245 
2,252 
3,165 
2.103 
2.9C2 
1  ,.'fOH 
2.333 
1.813 

738 
2,263 
1,409 
1.944 

2,331 
4.054 


1939. 


Tarn- 
pikca. 


17,500 

26 
169 
141 
356 
1 16 
178 
139 
292 

3jH 
136 
76 


86.100 

471 
727 
687 

1.158 
552 

1 ,061 
413 

1,174 
.193 
:j6I 

1 ,01 'J 
41li 


215 
210 
196 
205 
531 
340 
383 
607 
968 
475 
490 
282 
976 
621 
505 
230 
125 
651 
739 
367 
495 
173 
215 
348 
413 
399 
335 
325 
68 
761 
930 
760 
281 
882 
678 
463 
210 
628 
391 

1,684 


Othn 


2.200 
19.700 


9,000 
95,100 


18,955 

110 
185 

222 
507 
160 
109 
229 
591 
238 
299 

9; 

260 


715 

1,419 
1.445 
1 .001 

2,357 
3,734 

2.015 
1.978 

6  ,  sVc 

1 ,  ;ti 

1  ,508 
3,113 
2,525 
3,199 
1,374 
1,475 

378 
4.194 
3.523 
1,597 
4.620 

675 
1,114 
4,501 
1,638 
2,203 
1,412 
1.177 

267 
1.876 
3,724 
2,47^ 
3.235 
1,416 
2,368 
1,814 

809 
2,336 
1.426 
1,858 

142 
2,790 
4,674 


Atck 

a 
Sqiun 

MilH. 


3,007 
21,962 


94,760 

483 
850 
836 

1.440 
668 

1,066 
463 

1,277 
42{< 
824 

1,205 
478 


463 

752 
738 
857 
1,052 
1,330 
1,523 
1.028 
2,585 
1,006 
1.097 
1.533 
1,258 
1,625 
863 
630 
372 
1,  j57 
1 ,  766 
806 
2,611 
282 
496 
2,024 

i.inf. 

1,871 
837 
756 
149 
1.343 
1.645 
1  ,  184 
1 

759 
1,466 

897 

762 
1,367 

723 
1.119 
86 
2,055 
2,576 


50.380 

271 

7.^4 
C>7  j 
974 
544 
633 
244 
792 
663 
839 
610 
426 


10,012 
104,772 


7,425 
57,803 


Rts^purtmg  the  road >  of  Scotland  au<t  Itolaud  ihore  do 
not  apjiL-iir  '.a  be  published  data  for  an  equally  minute  state- 
ment. The  following  Meount  of  the  Dumber  of  miles  of 
lurnpike-nmds  in  each  coaoty  in  Scothnd,  given  on  the 
■uUiorityof  a  paper  preeented  to  a  Committee  of  ihc  House 
of  Lopde  in  1833»  mom  their  total  length  to  be  3666  toiler 
wbkl^  dirUtdbf  IM  Um huuImc oT  trwti,  indkatwilie 


Mkto*. 

Couitty. 

Miln 

• 

232 

l^nark  . 

• 

• 

374 

• 

486 

Linlithgow 

» 

V 

117 

■ 

123 

Nairn  . 

a 

• 

» 

126 

Peebles  . 

• 

• 

tl3 

« 

71 

Pertb  . 
Renfrew 

■ 

• 

iii 

• 

57 

e 

195 

• 

251 

Roxburgh 

* 

199 

• 

273 

Selkirk  . 

• 

• 

tz 

• 

26 

Stirling  . 

* 

• 

MS 

• 

131 

Wigttin  . 

• 

• 

51 

m 

120 

m 

96 

Total. 

• 

3,66« 

• 

Sl« 

avenge  length  of  each  truat  to  be  aboul  three  Airionga  kea 
than  m  England  and  Waleat— 

County. 

Aberdeen  • 

Ayr      ,  , 

Banff     t  • 

Burwiolt  • 

dackmannan 
Dinnbartoii  . 

Dumfries  . 
Edinbui^h  . 

Elgin 

Forfar  .  » 
Haddin|3(ton  • 
Kineudine  • 
Kirkendliright 

ROANNE,  a  town  in  Fkanee,  eepital  of  an  amndiiwe* 

raent  in  the  department  of  Loire.  238  raileA  south-south- 
east from  Paris  bv  the  road  through  Fonlainebleau,  Mon- 
targis.  Nevers,  an(i  Moulins 

It  is  mentioned  by  Plolt-iny,  and  in  tlie  linger  Table ; 
its  l^tin  name  appears  to  have  been  \aru)u^ly  written  Ro- 
dumna  and  Roidumna ;  it  belonged  to  the  Segusiani.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  gave  name  to  a  di«triet.  Roannais,  but 
had  sunk  into  intignifieanee  at  the  bcfinning  of  the  last 
century,  from  which  commerce  hai  ainca  revived  it 

The  town  iiaml's  in  a  tolerably  fertile  disinct  i  n  the  left 
or  west  bank  of  ihe  l^ire,  which  here  bej^iiis  to  be  navigable 
up  and  down  tbe  stream;  boats  can  descend  fium  St.  Ram 
bert,  more  than  40  miles  above  Roanne.  but  they  rannot 
asecnd.  Tbe  town  has  never  been  walled  ;  tlie  bouses  e&« 
tend  in  everr  direction  into  tbe  country,  becominz  Iom 
crowded  a»  tney  diverge^  and  aa  they  are  not  veiy  lorly  the 
place  presents  the  aspect  of  a  large  village  lalher  than  of  a 
town.  The  interior  is  well  laid  out.  with  wide  and  straight 
streets  and  well-built  liou&es.  Several  of  ilie  genleel 
families  of  the  surrounding  district  have  Ax«d  their  residence 
at  Roanne.  There  is  a  line  wooden  bridge  over  the  Loire^ 
and  a  good  quay  along  the  river.  The  church  is  a  very  in- 
ferior building,  but  the  culiege  is  handsome;  and  ihure  are 
good  inns,  a  fine  boepitai,  a  handiome  tbeatce^  and  publie 
baths. 

The  population,  in  1831.  was  ?S90  for  the  town,  or  9250 
for  the  whole  commune  ;  in  IS.lfi  it  was  9910  for  the  com- 
mune. There  are  nianufucturi'S  of  woollen,  colti'ii,  and 
linen  yarn  or  thread,  woollen  cloths,  muslins,  calicos,  and 
other  cottons,  leather,  glue,  and  e.irthenware  ;  there  are 
some  dye-houses.  Tbe  trade  ia  considerable^  being  carried 
on  not  only  by  tbe  Loire,  bnt  by  the  lateral  eanai  to  that 
river,  which  extends  from  Roanne  to  Dignin  ;  it  compre- 
hundt  the  ruanufactureil  fjoods  of  Lvon,  which  aie  ^eut 
here  on  their  way  to  Pans,  the  coals  of  the  coal  Held  of  St. 
Etionne.  the  wines  and  other  produce  of  (he  neighbourhood 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  and  the  importa 
from  tbe  Levant.  Some  of  thewinea  grown  rouno  tbe 
town  are  of  ibir  quality,  but  tbe  greater  put  are  ordinary. 
Many  boats  are  built  here  for  carrying  on  this  traffic. 

Tlie  tuwn  has  a  college  or  high  school,  with  a  cabinet  of 
natural  philosojihy  attacherl  to  it,  a  ]iublic  library,  a  subor* 
dtiiaie  court  of  jutiiicii.  aitd  i^omu  fiscal  governmeul  offices. 

The  arrondis«ement  has  an  area  of  688  square  miles,  and 
comprehends  lOH  communes;  it  is  divided  into  ten  cantona 
or  district*,  each  under  a  justice  of  Ihe  peace.  The  popn> 
lution.  in  1831.  wa«  121.817  ;  in  1836  it  waa  1)14.671. 

ROBBERY  is  theft  ap;gr«v«ied  by  thecireumstanoeof  tbe 
property  stolen  being  taken  from  the  pen>on,  or  whilst  it  is 
unaor  the  protection  of  the  person,  of  the  owner  or  other  law- 
ful pojsu>}>or,  either  by  violence  or  ]lUllin^  in  fear.  This 
oifenco  appears  to  have  been  formerly  coniined  to  casosof  ac- 
tual violence  to  the  person,  but  in  later  tiroes  it  hsm  been  ex- 
tended to  constructive  violence  by  putting  in  Jear.  and  not 
only  to  casMs  where  property  has  bera  taken  or  detiveted 
uiidei  a  threat  of  bodily  violence  to  the  party  robbed  nr  to 
some  oiher  pers  in,  l)Ul  aUowliere  the  tViar  lus  lesiilicd  from 
apprcl.enMon  of  viuleiice  to  his  liabiiation  or  to  his  piopoi  ly, 
or  where  it  has  been  occasioned  by  threats  of  accusing  the 
party  of  the  commission  of  an  infamous  crime. 

Robbery  was  formerly  regarded  not  as  an  aggiavatioB 
of  11m  crime  of  theft,  but  as  a  distinct  and  aubatantial 
crirou.  latterly  however  robbery  has  been  treated  as  an 
aggravation  of  theft,  and  it  has  been  held  that  it,  upon  tbe 
trial  of  an  indistuMit  ior  lueeDyt  itaffaar  that  the  takiaii 
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uoouated  to  a  robbery,  the  party  may  nevertbeleM  b« 
eomriettd  of  tbe  larceny  charged. 

Tho  slealin^  is  said  to  be  by  violence  when  it  is  effected 
by  doin;;  any  injury,  howover  slight,  to  the  person  of  the 
party  robbed,  or  when  the  act  of  taking  is  accompanied  by 
any  degree  of  force  fur  the  purpose  of  overeotain(;  resistance. 
A  snatchicj  or  taking  of  property  buddetily  or  unawares 
from  the  person  without  tome  actual  injury  to  the  perston 
does  not  amottot  to  roblMry.  If  violence  be  used,  it  u  suf- 
ficient to  constitute  robbery,  although  resorted  to  under 
tho  oulour  of  executing  legal  proeeta  or  of  the  exercise  of 
some  other  lawful  amlKiniy.  Ii  is  not  nisfnli.il  to  the  officii ce 
of  robberii  thai  the  vinleuco  shoulil  h:ive  been  at  liist  used 
f n-  tliL;  i>i:ij>0!M3  of  obtiiin iiii,'  the  ijiMiJurty,  piuvitlcci  the 
violence  be  unlawful  and  the  property  is*  yieliJed  up,  or  per- 
mitted to  be  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  further  viulciic-e. 

Stealing  ia  eonaidefed  to  be  effected  by  tlur«at  of  violence 
•to  the  person,  when  poMenstoii  of  the  thing  stolen  i*  ob- 
tained  fay  any  threat,  menace,  or  other  act  calculated  to 
excite  fear  or  apprehension  of  violence,  present  or  future, 

to  ihj  person  of  the  jiai  fy  t Ineateni-d  or  uf  uiiy  Other  party 
in  wlio^e  svelt'aru  the  I'iu'ty  to  whom  the  threat  is  addressed 
may  feel  ir.iere^ied.  It  is  iuiroatenal  whether  tho  threat, 
&c.  be  direct  or  uxlirect,  or  whether  conveyed  by  words, 
gc^turcs.  or  signs,  or  whether  mude  under  pNtence  of 
bwlVil  daim  or  of  acting  under  legal  proeam  «r  other 
lawftit  authority,  or  of  asking  chanty,  or  of  making  a 
purchase,  or  under  any  otlier  pretence.  The  exii>teure  of 
actual  tear  in  the  mind  ul  lite  party  robbed  is  not  ma- 
ter.ul,  provided  the  act  of  su  ulitii;  be  accompanied  Ity  such 
threats  or  other  nets  as  arc  calculated  to  create  the  expecta- 
tion that  force  will  be  used  in  ca^e  <if  resistance.  Where  no 
actual  violence  is  employed,  and  the  ibreata,  ficc  uied  do 
not  create  any  apprenenaion  of  vtolenee  or  expectation  that 
force  wdl  be  resorted  to  in  case  uf  resistance,  or  if  such  aj)- 
prchcnsion  or  expectation  bub  rea>eil  lu  exist  ut  the  luiio  , 
when  the  properly  lb  taken,  the  oneiicc  of  rubberv  is  not  com-  ! 
roitted.  If  property  bo  lakeu  by  violence  or  by  threats,  &c., 
it  IS  robbery,  although  the  owner  may  have  voluntarily  ex- 
posed kimseir  to  tbe  attacit  for  tbe  purpoae  of  apprehendm.!; 
tbe  otbnder.  iBnrth  Report  tifCoumtuionen  on  Criminal 

At  common  law,  robbery  was  a  felony  puniebabio  by  death, 

without  re|^:inl  to  the  (juunlily  or  \aluL'  of  the  pro^rty 
Stolen.  '1  lie  otreiider  however  v\ii4»  eulitkd  to  beneiil  of 
clergy  [HhNKFiT  of  Ci.ekoy],  until  this  advania^ie  was 
taken  ;iu  ;iy  in  cases  of  robbery,  under  different  circum- 
SliiH  e-  of  ;iygravation,  by  feeveral  statutes. 

Tbe  offender  was  liable  to  be  punislied  at  the  auit  of  the 
cing  after  a  trial  upon  nn  indictment,  and,  in  rertain  eases, 
when  taken  i:i  ilu-  \i'ry  L.et,  U|:iori  a  trial  \.i;Iiu;if  ii'.dictineiLt. 
The  party  lubLed  ai»^  vtaii  ciiiitied  lu  brui^  hi»  crauiuak 
action  or  appeal  [Appeal]  aij.iinsl  tho  robber,  for  the  pur- 
pose as  well  of  pun^ahiiijj  the  offender  as  of  obtatning  resti- 
t^itiun  of  the  pi upLriy  stolen.  If  tho  appellee  waged  battle, 
tbe  combat  took  place  between  the  appellor  and  appellee  in 
person,  as  no  champions  were  aQowed  m  appeals  of  robbery. 
Though  the  appellor  vas  always  bjutid  to  uflVr  to  piove  the 
offence  chiii'iieu  by  L;a  body,  the  appellee  »as  not  ul)l  ,t;ed  lo 
accept  that  mode  of  trial.  Tlius  in  the  PU  ,i  ni  gaol  delivery 
at  Shrewsbury,  in  October,  Mii,  wc  find  this  entry,  'Robert 
de  Ilaihlele]:  appeals  Roi;cr  (Ic  Hybernia,  for  that  whenes 
on  the  day  of  8l.  James  the  apostle  he  was  com ine  through 
Trumpelt'g  between  Bruges  (Bridgnorth)  and  WoTeester, 
came  tbe  said  'Raaet  and  took  him  and  bound  him,  and 
wickedly  and  in  robl>ery,  and  against  the  king's  peace,  took 
frmu  liiin  ol  bie.;  !.    And  I^o^er  deau's  (ilefendit)  the 

fcluiiV  unil  ri>!)heiy,  aud  bays  lltal  he  dtd  noltung  against 
the  king*!)  i'e;i(  e.  and  he  puts  himself  upon  the  tuwiiship  of 
Shrewsbury,  viherc  he  resided  two  years,  and  upon  the  town 
of  Bruges,  and  upon  lawful  men  near  Trumpele^'.  for  ^  lod 
andcvIL  And  16  men  of  Shiewsbur}'  and  6  of  Bruges 
with  the  men  of  the  neighbourhood  say  upon  their  oath  that 
they  do  r.  i!  imstrust  hitn  of  (ruHi  m.ile  eredunt  ci)  of  that 
robbery.  Then  f  jre  let  him  ho  delivered ;  and  let  him  go  out 
of  the  lands  «>t  the  loid  the  king  unless  ho  can  find  pledji  >. 
And  he  could  uoi  liud  them.  Theiefore  let  him  go  out.  And 
he  chose  the  port  of  Dover.'  {PUtcitorum  Abbreriatio,  H)4,  b.) 

Tbe  party  robbed  may  without  any  foimality  letalse  bis 
goods  frbercrer  be  can  And  them,  unless  they  have  been 
waived  or  thrown  away  by  the  robber  during  his  flight,  or 
seized  by  tbe  officer  of  the  ktnz  or  of  the  lord  of  the  fran- 
ehiae^  or  sold  in  open  mailiet.  ^>^Mtw,  p.  42S.]  Bat  aAar 


such  waiver,  seixure,  or  sale,  the  owner  cannot  retake  them 
of  bis  own  autboffi^.  Whm  there  has  been  no  improper 
neglect  to  nraseeute,  tba  party  will  in  general  be  entitled  to 
his  writ  of  restitution.    This  at  common  law  iould  be 

obtained  only  upon  the  sucressrul  prosecution  of  a  writ  o! 
appeal.  But  by  iV  Hen.  Vlil..  c  li,  the  court  before  which 
u  party  is  convicted  ol  t.jbbery  or  of  larceny  upon  an  indict- 
ment, IS  authorised  to  award  writs  of  restitution  for  the 
money,  goods,  or  einttels  stolen,  in  like  manner  as  though 
the  felon  or  ielons  Were  attainted  at  tbe  suitof  tbe  party  in  an 
appeal.  Restitution  of  stolen  good;,  whether  taken  by 
robbery  or  by  larceny,  is  now  legulated  by  7th  and  Slh  Geo. 
IV,  cap. 'J (J,  fcct.  57.  [Rkstitvtion.]  The  pai  ty  rubbed 
cannot  sue  lor  the  goods  stolen  or  ihcjr  value  af;ainst  the 
robber  or  any  person  who  may  have  acquired  tbe  goods 
stolen  from  the  rubber,  unless  bn  baa  dona  all  in  hia  power 
to  bring  the  offender  to  juatioe. 

By  the  statute  of  Winion,  passed  in  1284,  the  inhabitants 
of  hundreds  in  which  robberies  take  plane  are  made  an^iwcr- 
able  for  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  if  ihey  have  not 
taken  tbe  offenders  within  a  oevtam  tnnc  after  the  offence. 

To  entitle  the  parly  lo  this  remedy  he  uiuxt,  in  his  action 
onanist  the  hundred,  hhow  that  lie  \va^  robbed  in  the  day- 
time or  while  there  was  sufficient  light  to  dislinguisb  a  man's 
countenanee^  that  he  was  robbed  openly,  as  on  tbe  highway, 
or  in  a  lane  or  wood,  or  aolBe  elhtt  open  plaee,  mod  not  in  a 
dwelling  bouse,  whidi  a  man  is  expected  to  defend  at  bis 
own  1'  I  II.  "iiai  ho  was  robbed  in  the  hundred  named  in 
the  decumuoii,  but  whether  in  the  vni  or  parish  named, 
or  ill  ^o[nc  other  vill  or  pariah,  is  not  nutenal,  u;id.  if 
robbed  on  a  Sunday,  that  be  was  not  IravelUuK  at  tlte  time, 
the  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Char.  II.  for  the  better 
observanee  of  tbat  day  havitig  ajtpreialy  enacted  *  that  if 
any  person  who  dball  travel  on  ttie  Lord's  day  shall  be 
then  robbed,  the  hundred  shall  not  be  answerable  fur  the 
robbery  tio  coiiiinitled.'  'l  lie  idaiiiiitV  is  uUo  bound  to  show 
tlial  he  haj  ^iveii  '.eriaiti  notices,  mid  has  snbinitted  himself 
to  examination  before  a  justice  ui  the  p^ace,  as  requircii  l> 
different  statutes,  ('i  Sauuders's  Seporti,  374;  4  Mann,  anil 
Ryh  isa;  9  Bam.  and  Cress.,  134.)  And  by  S2  Geo.  II, 
o  H,  tbe  hundred  is  not  to  be  liable  beyond  SOOiJL,  unless 
tbe  person  or  persons  robbed  shall  at  the  time  of  the  robbery 
be  together  in  company,  and  be  in  number  two  at  the  lea»l, 
to  attest  tbe  truth  of  the  robbery. 

Under  7  Wro.  IV,  and  1  VicU,  c.  87,  s.  6-io.  robbery  is 
punishable  by  iransportaliou  for  life  or  for  any  term  of 
years  not  less  than  seven,  or  by  imphaonraent  for  any  lenn 
not  exceeding  three  years,  and  for  any  psriod  of  aoHtery 
oonfiuement  during  such  imprisonment  not  exoeedtag  one 
month  at  a  time,  or  three  montha  in  the  space  of  one  year, 
at  tliL*  dii-c  rction  of  the  court  or  judge,  by  or  before  whom 
the  uliendur  may  bo  tried  ;  but  by  sect.  4,  where  the  rob- 
bery is  effected  by  thrcateniiii?  to  aecuso  tbe  parly  of  an 
inlainous  crime,  the  period  of  transportation  is  for  Itfo  or 
fur  a  term  not  less  than  \&  years.  By  the  same  statu te, 
aeoL  6,  assaulting  with  intent  to  rob,  and,  by  aoct,  7,  de> 
muiding  any  property  of  any  person  by  neoaee*  or  1^ 
foiee,  is  made  lei ony  punishable  by  UBpriiviuneBt  ool  cx- 

ceedujg  Ihiec  years. 

By  the  same  statute,  sect.  ihe  punislunent  ci  deatl)  ^- 
imposed  upon  tbe  offence  of  rubbing  any  person,  and  at  ibv 
time  of  or  lmmedi«ioly  •flareueh  rohbeiy  stabbing,  eat< 
tiiu^  or  wounding  any  penen. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  robbery,  as  well  as  for  any  other 
felony  which  includes  an  assault  U|ion  the  person,  ih>  ji.;v 
are  authorised  by  7  Wra.  IV.  and  1  Vict.,  c.  83,  see.  11, 
acquit  ol  the  feUiny,  and  lo  lind  a  verdict  ol  gi.illy  of  a^&ault, 
against  llio  parly  in<licle<i,  if  the  evidence  util  warrant  sudt 
finding ;  for  which  assault  the  party  may  be  sentSDeed  ta 
imprisonment  for  anv  term  not  exceeding  three  yenn. 

RouBXRY,  in  tbe  koman  law»  waa  calwd  Rapuuu  and  the 
remedy  of  tbe  injured  person  waa  the  actio  vi  bonorum 
rnjdorum  ag&instthe  robber,  which  was  given  by  the  edict. 
Robbery  was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  Furtum  ;  tor  the  defini- 
tion of  furtum  was,  'afiauduleul  Ciirrvm^'  ofl  (contre<'ta- 
tioi  (if  a  moveable  thing  against  the  owner's  consent.*  The 
word  *  fraudulent' comprehended  tho  notion  of  a  person  ear- 
ning off  the  thing  for  the  purp<ae  of  making  it  bis  own. 
Rapioa  only  differed  from  Furtum  in  being  eiieeieA  by 
force. 

Furtum  was  coinniitled  in  various  ways,  besides  bv  taking 
another  person's  property.  A  debtor  committed  fuixtum,  U 
he  ftandttlently  eaniod  off  « thiaf  wbieb  lie  had  jlsripl 
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to  hii  creditor-  It  was  furtiim  to  use  a  thing  that  had  been 
lont,  Ibra  diSerent  purpose  frum  that  for  which  it  had  been 
lent.  FurtaiD  wm  either  omnifiMtuai  or  nee  manifcatan.  It 
vu  fortam  meiii Aetum  Iwjrend  ell  doubt  when  the  thief  «■» 

caught  in  the  act ;  bot  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  ns 
to  whether  it  was  ftirtum  manifestum  or  tiee  maninMtum  in 
n  vaneiy  of  caws.  Acrording  to  some  writers,  it  was  furtvim 
maiufesiium  if  the  ihief  w;is  taken  with  the  thing  Itefort! 
he  had  reached  the  place  to  wlmli  he  intetKUil  to  carry  it. 
Furtum  which  wns  not  manife&tum  was  nec  mnnifostum. 
The  Twelve  Tables  luudetlie  punishnent  of  furtum  mani- 
feelttin  »  eepiUil  oiiMie*.  tbet  ii.  an  oSeiiee  the  penalty  for 
whieh  afbeted  •ponon^  eaimt  or  tfetiit.  The  edietebunged 
inlii  an  ueliu  qiiadrupli.  The  remnfly  in  the  case  of 
lurtiim  nec  inaiiife^Uiin.  wnichthe  Tsvulve  Tables  t'iive,  wns 
an  actii)  (Uii  li,  wiiich  the  edict  retnineil.  All  pctsons  eoiil  l 
haTc  the  actiu  lurti  who  bad  an  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  stolen  thing:  consequently  others  faeiides  the  owner 
migbt  bring  tiie  eetioo,  a  bailee  forinsNUMet  MidaenMtiinee 
the  owner  eould  not  bring  it.  a«  In  the  eeee  of  beilneni; 
]jrov.rle'l  the  bailee  whs  n  r<'>|»iHisiMe  perion.  If  ho  was  a 
lesspoiisible  person,  he  was  bouivl  to  ninke  goo<\  tlic  loss  to 
the  owner,  mid  coiive()ueiilh  could  bring  the  uciion,  and  llie 
owner  oould  not.  Ccndeni nation  in  an  actio  furti  waa  fol- 
lowed by  infiunia. 

The  owner  of  the  thing  might  aho  bring  hie  action  fbr 
tlie  retowy  of  the  thing  itwif  or  it*  value. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  poiinitied  a  person  to  kill 
a  thief  who  was  detected  in  the  act  of  theft  in  the  niffht; 
and  a  thief  mi2bt  be  kille<l  in  the  day  lime,  if  he  defended 
him«eh  wiih  any  weapon  (leJuna).  But  the  severity  of  tlie 
old  civil  law  was  gradually  tnitimted  by  the  edict,  and  (he 
offeqce  of  theft  was,  aa  already  obaorreal,  only  punishable  by 
enaetioil  of  ftirtuai,alld  theeonaeqiient  peeoniary  penalties. 

The  aetio  vi  bonorum  raptorum  originated  in  the  civil 
wart  of  the  later  republican  period,  nncf  its  object  was  not 
so  much  to  repress  robbery  »sall  acts  of  violence  committed 
by  bands  of  armed  men.  AccurdmK'y  its  terni^  compre- 
hended those  who  carried  oft  any  thin:^  (quid  rapuerint),  or 
committed  any  damage  to  property  (damnum)  in  armed 
bodies  (anaatieoaetiqtie).  It  appears  that  under  the  em- 
pire, when  order  waa  ettabliahed,  the  provisioQ  against 
armed  men  was  not  wanted,  and  the  word  ormaH  aeema 
to  have  been  drtippd  fhim  the  edict.  Sli!l  the  edict  was 
d;recied  against  assemhiagrt  of  men.  nnd  it  became  of 
riimparativoly  b.tlle  use  in  the  peaceful  times  of  tlie  em|Mre. 
Accordingly  the  jurists  wore  led  to  make  llie  diocovery  that 
the  edict  applied  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  bodies  of  men, 
nnd  thus  ultimately  an  action  might  be  maintained  under 
the  edict  against  a  single  peraon  who  committed  damnnm 
or  rapine.  Finally,  damnum,  against  which  the  edict  was 
oritj^nally  mainly  directed,  disappeared  from  the  edict,  as 
«c  observe  in  the  Institutes  and  the  0>de,  and  the  action 
was  reduced  simply  to  an  actio  vi  bonorum  rapioruin. 

Tlie  Roman  law  of  furtum  is  stated  in  Gaius,  iii.  183- 
309.  The  following  references  will  be  useful :  L)ig.,  47.  tit. 
t :  InH^  4.  tit.  1 ;  Savigny.  Zeittehrifl,  fiee^  vol.  v..  Uef>fr 
Cicem  pro  Tullto,  frc;  Dirkaeit.  IMertielU  dtrZm^ 
Tofebt  Fraemente. 

ROBERT  I.  of  Normnndie.  [Norm  vndih  ]  . 
ROBERT  II,  of  Nnirniindie.  [Noum  vndik.] 
ROBERT,  king  of  '/ranee.  w;is  i-leetcd  kin{^  on  the 
death  of  bis  brother  Eudes.  bv  that  party  of  the  Fiench  who 
rneetad  the  claims  of  Charles  le  Simple.  [Charlk!I  III.] 
tf«  waa  reeogaiaed  aa  hing  in  «n  aaaamhly  of  hia  partinns, 
held  at  8oiison«  fA.D.  9m>,  and  eonseemted  fn  the  ebureh 
of  St  Remi,  at  Reims,  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  his  competitor  Charles  le  Simple,  near  Sois- 
<ions,  15th  of  June.  92.1,  having  reigned  scarcely  a  year  He 
VI  trran'^father  to  Hugues  (^pet,  founder  of  the  thir<l  or 
Capeti  in  race  <if  Frotu  h  kinj{i, 

KOBERT.  king  of  Franca^  summed  1$  Sage  (the  wise), 
end  Iff  ZMnof  (the  devontK  ires  son  of  HagueaOapet.whom 
ho  >siiceeeded  on  the  throne,  a-D.  996.  He  was  born  about 
K.u.  070,  and  had  l>een  twice  crowned  in  the  lifetime  of  his  | 
father;  at  Dil<'an«,  a.u.  988.  and  at  Reims,  a.d.  991.  The 
character  of  Robert  was  devoid  of  shining  qnalitieis.  but  l.e 
was  a  princeof  upright  and  peaceable  disposition.  F,;irly  in 
hi*  laign  France  was  afllicied  by  a  scarcity  of  four  years 
eontlnuanee, arif>ing  from  the  failureof  the  liarvostt^aadthe 
vi-an-ity  was  followed  by  a  pestilence,  which  again  appeared 
•n  1 0 1  <}.  and  a  third  time  in  1030>a9.  These  calettities  an 
.  to  teve  redaeed  the  pepalatiMi  4f  Fiaaea  a  tUid. 


Robert  was  early  embroiled  with  the  church:  he  had 
man  led  (aj>.  995)  BertheOT  Bertha,  widow  of  Eudes,  count 
of  Bloia.  but  there  were  some  diffiouUiea  as  to  the  lawliil« 
aess  of  the  marriage,  for  which  Pope  Gr^cy  V.  refiiiwl  ■ 
dispensation,  and  declared  the  marriage  void.  The  kin^  re- 
fused obedience,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  cxeum- 
muiucated  :  and  it  is  sii;d  that  under  this  terrible  senienee 
Ins  piilacc  was  deserted  by  all  uxcept  iwn  menials,  who 
afici  every  meal  punfliid  by  Are  the  utensils  employed  at 
the  royal  table.  Robert  at  leni>th  yielded  ;  be  put  awmy 
Bertha  (a.d.  996),  and  married  Constance,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Toulonea.  m  imperions  and  viiidiciive  woman,  bnt 
one  of  the  greatest  beentiee  of  her  time.  Robert  and  Con- 
stance may  bo  compared  in  point  of  eharacler  to  Honiy  VI, 
of  England  and  his  consort  Maryarol  uf  Anjuu. 

In  A.n.  laoj.  Robert  enpaLied  in  a  war  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  the  duchy  of  Huurgogne,  of  which  be  was  lawful 
heir ;  nnd,  beii^aupportod  by  Rwbard,  dulteof  Normandie, 
saceeeded,after  a  stni|n{leaf  tbirtoenyeais  fAA  100S-i&),  in 

faininf  poesession  of  it  He  bestowed  it  on  bis  son  Henry. 
II  AD.  lUUC  he  marched  to  the  assistanre  of  the  ciiuni  of 
Flanders,  one  of  his  great  vassals,  attacked  by  Uie  emperor 
Ilcnry  II .  who  was  obliged  to  reiiie.  Fcaoe  wasoimtladed 
next  year  between  the  two  princes. 

Robert  possessed  a  taste  fur  music,  and,  prompted  by  this, 
as  tvell  as  hia  devotional  temper,  frequently  led  the  elioir  of 
8t  Denis,  and  composed  hymns  far  BMinastie  use.  He  is 
charged  with  lavishmg  bistrsuure  upon  mendicants,  con- 
niving at  thefts  from  his  own  person,  and  tnicklin<^  to 
the  fierce  and  crnel  temper  of  his  queen,  who  presumed 
so  far  on  his  tameness  ai>  to  procure  iuit  favuufile.  Hu^uea 
de  Beanvais.  to  be  murdered  in  his  presence. 

Robert  visited  all  the  shrines  in  France,  and  went  to  Rome 
(a  d.  )UI9}  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles;  jMrlnpselso. 
ss  some  hawe  aupposad,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  pope 
to  annul  hia  marriage  with  Constance,  and  to  sanction  his 
reunion  with  his  fir^t  wife,  Bertha. 

He  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  procured,  in  a  council  hold. 
A.D.  1uj2,  at  Orleans,  the  condemnation  of  some  priests 
cbaraed  with  heresy,  which  was  described  as  '  Gnosticisim,' 
or 'MaaieheiBm.*  bnt  the  trae character  of  which  it  is  not 
aeqr  now  to  aseertain.  ThM  were  bronght  to  the  sUke  at 
Oritens,  and  Conslanee,  with  eharafiieristio  fbroeity,  struck 
out  the  eye  of  ono  of  the  sufferers,  formerly  her  own  OOB- 
fessor.  ni«  he  paused  lier  in  tlio  way  to  execution. 

However  Robert  may  have  been  led  astray  l>y  the  super- 
stitious and  persecuting  spun  ol  tlie  age,  his  moderation  and 
love  of  peace  were  exemplary,  ile  niediaiod  between  the 
duke  of  Normandie  and  the  count  of  Chartrse,  who  were 
engaged  in  hostilittos,  and  eibtained  the  oonfldettee  of  the 
ciiiperor  Henry  II.,  who  visited  him  in  his  cimip  (ad. 
111.'.!).  On  the  death  of  this  emperor,  he  reluiied,  luiih 
for  himself  and  his  nun,  the  crown  of  Italy,  whieh  WIS 
offere<i  him  by  ilie  malcontonl^  of  that  country. 

His  eldest  son,  llugiies,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title 
of  king  (A.D.  1U22),  provokc<l  by  the  cruelty  of  bis  mother, 
broke  out  into  tebdlion,  but  being  taken  and  delivered 
up  to  the  king,  was  paidoned.  Ue  died  however  soon 
after  (A.D.  lOSC).  Henry,  bis  next  son,  was  then  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  royal  title,  in  spite  ol  the  endi  avoura 
of  Consianiv.  who  espoused  the  interest  o(  Robert,  the 
ihii  d  -on.  Robert  took  up  arms  against  his  father,  liut  his 
rebellion  was  suppressed.  Sburllj  afier  tjiiiet  was  restorerl 
King  Robert  died,  at  Melun  (a.d.  1031),  sincerely  regretted, 
as  it  appears,  by  his  subjects.  *  Whtle  Robert  was  king,* 
said  they,  *ediile  he  governed  ua,  we  have  lived  in  seeurity 
and  h;ue  feaicd  nobi>d\ .'  He  was  bunrd  at  St.  Denis. 
ROBERT  1.,  kiDfi  of  Scotland.  [Hrcck,  Robert;  Baw- 

NOCKBl'IN.] 

ROBERT  \U  king  of  Scotland,  the  firkt  of  the  House 
of  Stewart  who  reigned  in  that  country,  was  burn  2nd  of 
March,  ;316,  and  wae  the  only  child  of  Walter,  the  Stewart 
of  SeotUuid,  and  his  wife  Maijory,  datishtertMf  King  Robert 
Bmce,  to  whom  he  had  been  marriea  the  preceding  year. 
All  that  is  known  of  the  House  of  8tewart  previous  to  this 
dale  is.  that  a  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  was  Stouari  or  Dapiftr 
of  .Scotland  in  tlie  reigns  of  David  1.  and  Malcolm  IV.: 
that  he  was  snccoedeii  in  that  high  office  by  his  5'»n  Alan; 
this  Alan  by  h  IS  !k)ii  Walter:  Walter  by  his  son  Alexander, 
who  was  one  of  the  ri'gents  appointed  during  the  minority 
of  Aieundcr  III.,  and  who^  in  1263,  fommanded  the  Scot- 
tish  army  at  the  battle  of  Latgs:  Alexander,  by  his  son 
who  was  lejtnt  altot  dm  death  of  Alaaander  IlL, 
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and  died  in  1309  at  the  aze  of  sixty-six  ;  ami  he,  by  his  son 
WnlMr,  tlw  father  of  Robert  II.  This  Walter  was  one  of 
tiUi  flonmnndan  oC  tbe  Soottkharmy  at  the  iMttte  of  Bui- 
noekbtiim:  and  eaHf  in  tba  fbtlowing  year.  1315.  Bruce 

pave  bin  ii.  n-arriaf^e  his  daiigliler  und  then  only  cliild 
Marjory,  upon  whom,  provided  she  should  marry  with  the 
consent  of  her  father,  or,  after  hit  di  ath.  witli  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  community  (or  stales)  of  the  king- 
dom, tho  crown  had  been  settled,  failing  the  heirs  male  of 
bar  (atiaar  and  of  hia  brotbar  Edwara.  in  a  parHameot 
hald  at  Ayr  on  tba  26tb  of  Aprd  in  that  same  year. 
Robert  was  the  only  kaoo  <tf  this  marriaga.  Lord  Hailas 
(AnnaU  of  Seetland,  vol.  ii..  Appendix  i.)  hae  aaffleientlj 
refuted  the  tradition  thai  Marjory  was  killetl  by  being  thrown 
from  lier  horse  when  bis;  with  rhild,  ond  that  Robert  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  theCa-siirean  operation  ;  but  it  aj>- 
peara  that  she  died  either  in  giving  birth  to  the  infant  or  soon 
after  her  delivaiT.  Her  husband  died  9th  ApriU  1326.  after 
having  had  another  aoiw  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Railatooc^  hj 
ft  aeoiMd  marriati;*  with  a  aiater  of  Graham  of  Abeieoini. 

Bruce  was  sui^ceeded  by  his  son  David  II.,  born  of  a 
veooad  marriage,  dth  March,  1324;  and  hia  unfortunate 
reign — marlced  by  a  long  minority  and  a  succession  of  re- 
gencies,  durins;  which  the  kingdom   wai  overrun  by 
Edward  Rulliol  and  his  ally  Edward  III,,  and  David  was 
obliged  to  make  liis  escape  to  France,  and  after  tktat  by  the 
defeat  of  Neville's  Cross,  when  David  was  taken  prisoner 
bjr  the  Sngliah— fills  up  (he  interval  ftom  1329  to  1371. 
Robert,  the  Stewart,  acted  a  prineipal  part  throofhout  this 
rei^n,  and  was  as  much distiiiguislud  by  his  perhon-il  !n,  rits 
atid  conduct  as  by  his  high  rank.    While  yet  only  a  youth  of 
sixtet^n,  he  commanded  the  second  division  of  the  Soottisb 
army  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Hahdon.  fought,  and  lost  by 
the  Soots,  19th  July.  1333;  and  after  that  fatal  day  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  uplift  again  the  standard  of  the  national 
independence.    In  1334.  he  and  the  earl  of  Moray  assumed 
tba  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and.  although  not  formally  in* 
vested  with  the  govcrnroont  by  any  assembly  of  the  stales, 
were  reoogniMjd  by  the  people  as  entitled,  in  the  infancy 
and  exile  of  the  king,  to  widd  all  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
Fordun's  descnptioii  of  the  Stewart  at  this  time,  as  I>ird 
Hailes  translates  the  passage,  is  as  follows: — '  He  was  a 
■comelj  jouth,  tall  and  robust,  roodciit,  liberal,  gay.  and  cour- 
taouaj  and.  ibrtha  innate  anpeetneaa  of  his  disposition,  ge- 
natally  balovad  by  traa-heartad  Seotaman.*  In  a  aabaequent 
passage  liowever  he  binu  that  his  conduct  as  yet  wax  not 
always  regulated  by  absolute  wisdom, — 'qui  tunc  non  magna 
regebatur  sapientia  '    On  ilie  earl  of  Moray  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  the  following  year,  the  Stewart,  in 
concert  with  the  i>arl  of  Athol,  concluded  with  Edward 
Ill„  on  the  IBth  of  August,  1335.  the  treaty  of  Perth,  which 
was  In  fact  a  submitsion.  though  upon  hoiioniablo  condi- 
tiooa,  to  the  English  king.  Af£r  this  wa  hear  no  more  of 
the  StBwart  lit!  1338,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  regent. 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  we  find  him  again  appointed  to  that 
supreme  otficc.    His  resumption  of  the  goveriuuent  was 
nmn  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  theu- 
slrongbolds  to  the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  his  regency  was 
terminated  by  the  return  of  the  king,  on  the  4th  of  May. 
1341.    In  1346.  after  the  capture  of  the  king  at  the  battle 
of  Neville's  Cross,  where  be  eoamanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Seottiah  armj.  in  oomanetton  vHth  the  earl  of  March, 
the  Stewart  was  again  elected  regent,  or  'locum  tenens 
sercti;  ^i  n;  ]  rineipis  David,"  &c  ,  and  he  held  this  post  till 
the  11-li.tL.^u  of  David,  in  1337,  goveming  the  country,  it  is 
atllriiied,  with  remarkable  prudence  and  ability  m  the  diffi- 
cult cireumstancea  in  «hicii  he  wa'<  placed.    In  1359  the 
earldom  of  Strathearn  was  confui  red  upon  him  by  the  king. 
When  David,  in  1363,  astonished  the  nation  by  proposing 
to  a  parliament,  held  at  Soona,  (bat  in  the ofattt  ofitia  dying 
without  issue,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  HI., 
bhouid  be  chosen  king,  the  Stewart,  whose  interests,  as  well 
a-i  his  patriotic  prejudicess,  this  proji   i  su  nearly  touched, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  of  those  who  adopied  instant  mea- 
sures tu  defeat  it.    He  entered  into  an  association  w  iih  the 
earls  of  March  and  Douglas,  and  with  his  own  sons,  and  he 
even  appears  to  have  taken  up  arms  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination ofdrivingUialung  from  the  throne,  if  ha  peniatad 
in  his  purpose.    David  however  Ibund  nwana,  without 
making  any  formal  ronc-rs  i  n,  to  nut  down  this  threatened 
resistance;  and.  (j[  i    i      i  l;  ii  amnesty  being  granted, 
the  Stewurt,  uu  iIlp  i4iliiii  M;u,  '  353,  renewed  his  oath  of 
£ialty,  and  entered  into  a  bond  lo  abstain  from  all  suoh  con- 


federacies in  time  coming,  on  pain  of  forfeitin;;  for  ever  all 
right  and  title  to  the  cruwn,  as  well  as  to  his  private  in- 
haritancaa.  Soon  aftar  this  David,  who  had  lost  his  trst 
wilbi  Joanna,  a  daughter  of  Bdvrard  11^  in  the  preeeding 

year,  contracted  a  second  marriat^e  with  Margaret  Log  in 
I  but  she  also  bore  him  no  children  ;  indeed  he  had  separated  | 
from  her  some  time  before  hia  death,  vbidi  took  plaea  on 
the  22nd  of  February.  1371. 

Upon  ihi.i  event  the  slates  of  the  kingdom  immediately 
assembled  at  Linlithgow ;  and  after  a  slight  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  earl  of  DlMiglas.  who  conooivad  that  ba  had 
himaalf  a  dain  to  tba  vncnnt  dignity,  as  representing  ibe 
families  both  of  Oomyn  and  Balliol.  the  Stewart  was  unani- 
mously declared  king,  by  the  title  of  Robert  II.  He 
was  crowned  at  Scone,  ou  the  iGlh  of  March,  and  next  day, 
according  lo  custom,  received  the  homage  of  tha  biafaops 
and  barons,  seated  on  the  moot-bill  there. 

Robert  IL,  when  he  thus  succeeded  to  the  thnn^  was 
aomawbat  peculiarly  situated  in  regard  to  hia  doniaatie  nia'  ■ 
tima;  and  tba  point  damaoda  particolar  notiea.  imonncb 
as  a  controversy  has  tlieiica  arisen  on  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Stuarti,  which  continued  to  be  agitated, 
both  among  antiquaries  and  political  writers,  down  lo  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.    His  first  wife  was  Elisabeth,  j 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure,  of  Rowallan  ;  but  the  family 
he  had  by  her,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  six  daughters, 
bad  all  been  bom  belore  their  marriage.  In  ordinary  cir* 
ounstaacea  a  aabaequent  marriage  might  ptobably,  in  ml* 
land,  eran  at  tbia  early  date,  have  legitimatliad  thcaa  diil> 
dren,  at  least  in  the  eve  of  the  church,  nhliough  their  right 
of  civil  succession,  and  especially  of  succession  to  the  cruwn. 
nnelit  not  have  been  In  tliat  way  so  ceriamly  established;  ; 
but  thore  wuk  a  very  awkward  speciality  in  the  prvseoi  case. 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Mure  had  been  hvisi^  not  only  in 
concubinage,  but  in  what  the  chur«d)  ooosidered  ineest,'firr 
they  weta  ratolad,  it  seems,  in  tha  Ihurtb  degree.  Nay.  to 
maka  oaltara  worsen  the  Stewart,  before  his  aequaintanee 
with  Rlitabelh  Mure,  had  been  connected  in  the  same  way 
with  Isabella  BouIcHlt.  who  was  related  to  her  in  the  tiiird 
degree  ;  and  this,  according  to  the  canonical  doctrine,  placed 
liim  in  a  relationship  by  utfinity  of  ihe  same,  that  is.  of  liie 
tliird  degree,  to  Eluabeth  Mure.     His  marriage  in  any 
circumstances  therefore  with  that  lady,  would  have  dai 
mandada  pa^  diapanaation;  hat  it  was  far  from  being  uni- 
versally adotttlad  llMt  aten  tha  authority  of  the  pope  oould 
establish  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  in  a  connection 
which  thus  openly  violated  and  set  at  defiance  what  wa<>  Ue- 
lieved  to  be  the  divine  law.    Itis  obvious  that  a  di!>pe!ii,at  an 
to  persons  within  the  prohibited  det^reea  to  luarry  it.  an  exer- 
cise of  prerogative  on  the  part  ol  the  head  of  the  church 
much  infierior  to  the  legitimization  of  the  children  alrea<ly 
praduead  fitom  an  incestuOMOonneetian.   So  strongly  in  the 
present  case  doea  this  appear  lo  have  been  fait,  tnat  the 
pope's  dispensation  aotually  proceeds  upon  the  monstrous 
suppositL  11  i(;at  Robert  and  his  wifu  Elizabeth  Murt-,  long 
as  thev  LuJ  lived  together,  had  been  all  tlie  wliilu  i^noiant 
of  their  relationship,  and  on  that  manifestly  fictitious  ground 
alone  does  bis  holiness  profess  to  sanction  their  marriage, 
and  to  pronounce  the  legitimacy  of  their  children.   But  the  | 
dispensation  by  no  means  satisfied  tba  popular  feeling  of 
the  lime ;  and  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  suppt^ed 
defect  in  the  right  of  the  reigning  (amily  materially  contri- 
buted in  exciting  and  sustaining  some  of  the  most  fur-  , 
midableof  the  insunectionary  attempts  which  convulsed  ti  c 
Scottish  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  succeed. ng  reuluri. 
Robert,  after  the  dcalii  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  had  married  Eu-  j 
bamia  Uosa,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ross,  by  whom  he 
ad  two  more  aona  and  fbnr  daughters,  also  all  born  when 
he  came  to  thaarown.  Tbna  cinsumstanoad.  in  137  U 
mediately  aftar  bia  aeoesaion,  he  got  tha  states  to  pan  an 
act  recognising  John,  earl  of  Carrick,  hi8elde^t  son  by  Kl  za- 
beth  Mure,  as  his  successur;  otid,  istill  better  to  secure  liie  j 
rights  of  his  first  family,  he  procured,  in  isr.t,  another  act 
expre»sly  entailing  the  crown  upon  bis  heirs  male  uf  lK>ih 
families,  and  after  them  upon  hit  heirt  tchattoever.    It  is 
obvious  that,  whatever  might  be  the  force  of  this  pftrlia- 
mentary  settlement  in  securing  the  crown  toRflbart's  heiia 
mala  by  the  sens  of  Bliaabath  Mura.  wbowora  nmned  in  it. 
as  soon  as  such  heirs  fiiiled,  tha  question  would  leically 
arise,  who  were  his  heirs  whatsoever,  or  general and  if  the 
papal  lc(?iliin!z;U!rtn  of  the  first  family  should  be  set  asi<le, 
ihuii  Imi  Jii-'ir  VI  liiii Micv  IT  \\.HiM  have  to  be  looked  for  aiuLing 
the  duflc«uUaau»  of  ou»  of  iiis  suns    daughters  by  £upb«- 
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mil  Rou.  Now,  il  M  happened  that  such  waa  the  rase  on 
th«  dMth  of  J«ima  leaving  onljr  •  daughtw.  Mary,  in 
1941  At  tbto  moment  the  bor'feiMnil  of  Robert  II..  on 

the  supposition  of  b  <;  famly  by  Elizabeth  Mure  be  in;,'  '!?• 
giiimate.  was  tlie  eatt  ui  Menteitb,  the  lineal  detceiiuani  of 
Buphemia  Ross's  Gide->t  son.  David  ©arl  of  Stratheai  n  ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  m  the  early  port  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  pretensions  put  ibrtvom  on  this  ground 
by  the  tbea  oorl  of  Monteith,  vbo  vat juttioo-fonoraU  oad 
praaUoatof  (ho  Soottuh  privy  couneil,  ooeoaioned  no  imaU 
uneasineM  to  Charles  I.,  and  brought  down  ruin  up<3n 
himselC  For  the  latest  and  also  the  most  learned  und 
acute  discussion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  'Tracts,  Legal  and  Historical,  with  other  Antiquarian 
Matter,  chiefly  relative  to  Scotland,'*  by  John  Riddell,  E>q,, 
Advocate,  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  183j:  dissertation  iii.,  entitled 
'  Remarks  upon  the  Law  of  Legitimation  per  Subeequens 
Matrinontaillt  the  Nature  of  our  Antient  Canons,  and  the 
QuMtion  of  the  Legitimacy  of  the  StewarU.'  pp.  166-211. 
Mr.  Riddel!,  we  nuiy  add.  states  that  the  undoubted  repre- 
sentative of  the  earls  of  Menteith,  and  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Robert  II.  by  liis  second  wife,  ii  the  present  Mr. 
Barclay  AUardyce  of  Urv,  the  head,  we  suppose,  of  the 
once  famous  Quaker  family:  a  singutarenout!)]  deiitination 
Ar  tJie  iriMot  boreditaij  rigu  to  dia  toapttc  ol  Robort  Bruce. 
A  trow  <br  Iburteen  yoart  Ini  boen  eondndcd  with  Eng- 

land  t  ,vo  yri-';  licf ore  tlie  death  of  the  late  king;  and  as 
long  as  Kawai.1  III.  live<J,  the  two  countries  remained  at 
peace.  In  137  7  however,  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
Richard  II.,  a  war  arose  out  of  what  appears  to  have  been  at 
first  a  private  quarrel  between  the  Enirlish  garrison  at  Rox- 
burgh and  tha  oari  of  March.  HoatitiUea  ooatinued,  witb  a 
ibw  ahort  imarriiptiomi,  titl  Novombor,  1380,  when  a  tnie« 
fbr  twelve  months  was  arranged,  which  was  aAcrwards  ex- 
tended to  the  summer  of  13S3.    In  1394  however,  the  war 
broke  out  again  with  more  violence  t'mn  l  v<  r,  itn'  Scots 
beini;  now  assisted  by  a  body  of  French  auxiliaries,  who 
arrived  in  May.  1386,  under  the  command  of  Jean  de 
Vkonob  adnifal  of  Franco.  In  the  •uronor  of  that  yaar, 
whOo  the  yoongBngliah  king  led  hio  army  in  potwa  into 
the  north,  hiyiag  waste  the  country  and  burning;  every  town 
and  TillaKe  he  came  to  in  his  progreu  [Richard  IL],  a  force 
(if  5?r,)is  ariil  F:lm,i'1i,  onicnii-  EnRland  by  the  western 
iuaiciies,  ravaged  Cumberland  and  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  but 
withdrew  when  the  enemy  returned  southwards,  without 
bavin ir  effected  an  entry  into  that  town.    Soon  after  this, 
the  French,  who  had  found  the  Scots  and  everything 
in  Sootland  very  Uttla  to  their  mind,  and  had  alao  made 
thomwlvee  eorniany  diatiked  by  the  people  they  came  to 
av«ist,  or  more  truly  to  make  use  of  for  their  own  purpoaes, 
returned  home,  though  not  till  they  had  agreed  to  pay  the 
<;xpense  of  tlicir  maintenance,  and  had  been  forced  to  leave 
their  leader  Vieniio  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of 
that  aogigement— a  conclusion  of  the  businea*  which  has 
drawn  moeh  obloquy  upon  the  Soota  ftom  thoee  who  have 
not  oonaidleifld  the  real  objeet  of  the  P^oh  in  thla  expe- 
dition, which  wa.*  certainly  much  more  to  annoy  the  Eng- 
lish than  to  benefit  the  Scots.    A  truce  for  another  year 
follo^ve.'i!  i];o  fiL-parture  of  the  foreigners;  but  the  f.fi:iiii,c; 
was  renewed  in  i387.    That  year  the  town  of  Carling ford  in 
Ireland  was  plundered  and  burned  by  a  force  under  the 
oommand  of 'WilltamOoii^las,  recently  created  Lord  Nitba- 
dale.  and  married  to  one  of  the  king's  daughters;  and  in 
1388  t^e  famoua  battle  of  Otierhoume.  or  Chevy  Chace. 
waa  gained  from  the  Perctet,  though  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  life.  1)'.  the  earl  of  Doufjlas.    [RicRARn  II.]    By  this 
time  howevei-  the  reins  of  Rovernraent  had  nearly  dropped 
from  t!ie  hands  of  king  Robert.    F"roissart  telW  us  that, 
being  unfitted  by  bis  years  and  broken  health  for  going  out 
any  more  to  war,  he  was  no  longer  consulted  in  public 
aflkira  by  the  nobles,  by  whom  and  alao  by  the  nation  in 
gwneral  tlie  king's  seeond  aarHving  eon.  Robert,  earl  of  Filb 
faftpr^vards  duke  of  Albanyl,  was  nowlookt(!  upon  ih© 
true  ruler  of  the  country.    In  1389  indeed,  ihe  t^rl  ot"  f  jia 
was  formally  reco;^niscd  as  governor  of  the  kingdom  by  an 
assembly  of  the  estates  held  at  Edinburf^h.   After  this  the 
old  king  appears  to  have  lived  almost  entirely  on  hia  aneea- 
tral  eetate  in  Ajiahira^  where  indeed  he  had  been  muoh  in 
the  baihit  of  aadndii^  BimMilf  tut  aone  yeata  iMreriotta.  It 
was  probably  now,  in  bis  old  age.  that  bis  originally  en- 
gaoini^  personal  appearance  was  deformed  by  the  breaking 
ot  liii   ill  rt.i  rnui  it  lull  ;n  lii,  r\fli'l,-.,  frijin  which  he  do- 

(ived  tu*  popular  (ie^igiiatioa  of  BUar-eue.  The  fable  about 

P.  C  Nob  issi. 


his  birth  makea  Um  to  have  been  wounded  in  om  of 
eye*  by  the  aunaon  who  ent  him  from  his  mother's  aide. 
The  war  with  Bnghind  was  prosecuted  by  the  regent  for 

some  montlis  wiili  considerable  vigour;  but  beiore  any 
action  of  importance  had  taken  place,  hostilities  werw  ter- 
rii  :i;i;ed  for  the  present,  in  June.  1389,  by  a  truce  ooncludml 
between  France  and  England  for  three  veani.  in  which  tbe 
allies  of  both  powers  were  eomprehende<).  The  country  waa 
therefore  at  peaoe  when  Robert  IL  died,  aAer  a  abort  ill- 
neat,  at  Ua  eaatla  of  DandonaM  in  Kyle,  on  tbe  19th  of 
April,  1390. 

Besides  his  six  sons  and  ten  dau(>hters  by  his  two  wives, 
this  t^rst  of  the  royal  Stewarts  had  a  numerous  illegitimate 
progeny  by -various  other  v^oraen.  His  six  lawfully  l>egotlen 
daughters  married  into  the  fatuilies  of  the  earl  of  March, 
Lyon  of  Glamis  (now  earls  of  StratbrnuntJ,  Uay  of  Krrol 
(now  earls  of  Errol  and  earls  of  KinnoulX  Maedonald  of  the 
Isles,  Douglas  of  Nithsdale.  Lindsay  of  Glene^k,  tlie  earl 
of  Douglas.  Keith  earl  Marischal.  Logon,  and  Swinton. 
Frotn  SIX  of  his  illegitimate  sons  the  Siuaris  of  Bute,  Cair- 
tiey,  and  other  families  of  that  name  deduce  their  descent. 
R  1  <     11.  was  succeeded  bv  his  eldest  son  Robert  III. 

ROBERT  111.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  eldeat  aon  of  Robert 
XL,  relinqttiabed  hia  original  name  of  John  on  aveeeeding 
to  the  oiowii,  00  aoeomL  it ia  aaidi  of  n  popular anperstition 
of  hia  oountrytnen  whien  tegardwl  that  name  as  unlucky 
or  ominous.  But  if  sn,  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  heir 
ajiparent  slvould  have  ever  been  so  christened.  He  was 
known  throughout  the  preceding  reign  by  the  title  of  tho 
earl  of  Carrivk,  a  dignity  which  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  King  David  II.  Before  acquirittg  that  dignity  he 
appeara  to  have  been  deaignated  the  lord  of  Kyle.  He  waa 
probably  bom  bofbre  the  year  1340.  ao  that  he  waa  past  fifty 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  un  the  dcuth  of  his  father,  in 
1390.  It  is  known  that  he  had  been  married  at  least  since 
the  year  135",  to  -\nnabella  Drummond,  a  daughter  ot  Sir 
John  Drummond  of  Stobhall.  He  had  been  lamed  in  hia 
youth  by  a  kick  from  a  horse;  and  this  accident,  combined 
with  hia  mild  and  pacific  disposition,  of  which  perhapa  it  waa 
in  pHt  the  oauae.  made  him  be  regarded,  both  before  fao 
became  king  and  afterwards,  with  feelinga  of  something 
very  like  eontempt  by  the  generality  of  his  countrymen. 

The  coronation  of  Robert  III.  took  place  at  Scone  on  the 
I  •lib  of  Augtut,  1390.  No  events  of  any  note  mark  the 
first  eight  or  nuie  years  '  I  ih  -  r,  dumig  the  whole  of 
which  the  king's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Fife  <who  was  in  1398 
created  Duke  of  Albany),  eontinuad  to  retain  the  manage- 
mentof  public  aiTain*  and  even,  aeeording  to  some  antboritiaa, 
the  title  of  governor  or  regent.  [Robkrt  II.]  Tbe  truce 
which  had  l>ecn  made  with  Enffland  in  I  "s  i,  was  kept  up 
by  various  continuations  thruugliout  thu  ivi^n  of  the  Eng- 
lish king  Richard  II.  But  war  broke  out  again  on  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1399  ;  France,  as  usual,  exciting 
the  Scots  to  harass  England  by  pntlatory  expeditions  acrm-s 
the  borders,  which  could  only  end  in  drawing  down  aignai 
vengeance  upon  themaelvca.  In  August  m  the  following 
year,  aecordiugly.  Henry  entered  Sootland  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  advanced  as  fbr  as  Edinburgh,  which 
was  however  suri  t  i'jfully  defended  by  the  kind's  eldest  son, 
the  duke  of  Koihsay ;  and  Henry  returned  home  after 
having  received  the  submission  of  various  towns  and  vil» 
lages  through  which  be  passed,  but  without  having  gi%'en 
the  country  cause  to  remember  his  visit  further  than  by 
thia  flMM  demonatiation  of  his  power,  la  the  following 
year  however  Henry  Psrcy  (Hotspur)  made  a  more  destruc- 
tive inroad  as  far  as  to  Pri:-,toi:  tn  East  Lothian.  On  lliis 
occasion  Percy  was  joined  by  tiio  Scottish  Earl  of  March, 
'A  1.1  i  :m\  recently  thrown  up  his  allegiance  and  gone  over  to 
the  English  king,  in  a  fury  of  revenge  provoked  by  the  ill 
usage  he  held  himself  to  have  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Rotbaay.  who,  afier  having  been  affianced  to  hia  daughter, 
had  actually  married  n  daagbtar  of  the  Barl  of  Douglas 
The  following  year.  1402.  is  memorable  for  the  tragica. 
catastrophe  of  Rothsay,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle 
Albany,  the  friend  of  March,  was,  on  linj  ]  nilence  of 
restraining  or  puni»hiiig  bis  dissoluteiie^.  seized  under 
an  order  professint;  to  be  signed  by  his  father,  and  confined 
first  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  then  in  that  of  Falk> 
land,  where  he  ia  belie sed  to  hnvo  been  left  to  perish  of 
famine.  Ho  waa  only  in  hia  twtntj-foutth  year  vhen  ho 
thus  foil  a  victim,  in  all  probability,  to  tbe  dark  ambitioii 
cf  his  kinsman.  A  few  weeks  ^iHur  ifir-  in  mcc'?  death,  a 
paidou  or  temiaswn  in  very  ample  terms  lor  any  ooaoern 
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be  iBtght  hate  had  in  this  alTatr  was  granted  by  the  king 
tQ  Albany ;  and  has  been  published  by  Lord  Hailes  in  chap- 
t«r  rL  of  hii  *  Renwrks  on  the  Bisto'ry  ofSeolland,'  EdiQ- 
burgb.  1772.  In  tbfo  remnrkablc  paper  It  is  Mated  tbit 
Albany  admitteil  the  rapture  atid  iinot  lif  \ht-  pr.m-f,  but 
justified  what  he  hud  <li>iic  by  icabons  wl.ich  the  kirif; 
did  nut  then  hold  it  cxjieiicnt  to  ptiblish  (u  ihu  wmlrl. 
No  express  dental  of  ifae  fact  of  the  murder  is  ventured 
upon  ;  it  is  merely  recited  that  the  prince  departed  this  life 
in  his  prison  at  Falkland,  through  divine  providenoe,  and 
not  otuerwiae— '  ubi  ab  liae  luce^  divina  providBnlit,  et 
non  «bter»  migrasse  dignosciinr.*  *  The  reader/  obserret 
HailM;  •  will  determine  as  to  the  import  of  this  phrase.  If 
by  it  a  natural  deatli  was  intended,  ih^'  f  lrcumlocinion  seems 
strange  and  afilcUMl.'  It  ought  to  be  :i(lil(<l  ihat  Arrhibiihl, 
the  young  earl  oC  D  r.iglas,  the  brctlu-r-ui-lan'  of  llotti-ay, 
who  bad  acted  throughout  the  affair  along  with  Albany, 
trot  equally  cha^d  by  the  voice  of  common  fame  with  the 
murder,  and  was  included  in  the  aaue  acquittal  or  in^ 
demnity.  It  is  eonjeeluied  tlxnt  Rotfasvy  hud  Bttdo  the 
proud  hunm  hit  enemy  by  his  Inlddity  to  or  n«gleet  of  bta 
sister. 

This  same  year,  ou  the  2'.'nd  nf  Jmu',  the  Scot^,  rnrn- 
manded  by  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hak>,  were  'leleate  I  wnh 
great  low,  at  West  Nit.bet  in  the  Mciu^.  by  t!.c  Eiigli^li  under 
the  con<luct  of  t\w  Earl  of  NorihutDbeiluiid  aud  the  runegade 
Earl  of  March;  and  on  the  I4ih  of  Svpiember  following  the 
£arlol  Dottglia  receivc<l  a  still  more  <fuu»troasdiscomllture 
from  the  Lord  Henry  I'ercyat  Homilton  Hill  in  Northum- 
berland. When  immcdiatfl}  ;irii  r  iliis  (lie  Percies  rose  in 
rebellion,  the  Duke  of  Albany  jiu;  luia»kll'  at  the  head  a 
nuineruiH  f  ice  >et  out  for  the  south  with  tbt- design 
of  ukiiig  tuUaiita^e  of  the  embarrassing  circumstances  of 
the  Ent^lish  king;  but  the  news  of  ticnry's  victory  at 
Shrewsbury  turned  him  bac)t  before  be  had  got  across 
the  bonier.  In  tb«  oonne  of  the  two  following  years 
several  attempts  were  made  to  arrange  a  peace,  or  lung 
truce,  between  the  two  countries,  hut  without  succe^.s. 
Hostilities  however  had  lu  i  u  fur  a  considerable  time  su  — 
pendeil  by  these  negociattuti!;,  wlicn  King  Robert,  now 
auakoncd  to  a  strong  s-uspicion  of  the  design.''  of  hi*  brother 
Albany,  re-'Olved  to  send  bis  only  surviving  son  James, 
styled  carlof  Cairick,  to  France  for  safety;  and  the  prince, 
then  in  his  eleventh  year,  was  on  the  30th  of  Match*  lAOS, 
captured  at  sea  by  an  Bnglish  vessel  on  his  way  to  that 
e.Kiiitry.  [.Tames  I.]  His  deletilion  hy  Kiny;  Henry  is 
bel.cved  Ui  havo  broken  the  heart  of  lu^  lather,  who  expired 
at  the  ca»tle  of  R  i;hs  ty  in  Bute,  on  the  4th  of  April«  14IIG. 
Ue  was  siK-reedeil  by  his  Sun,  James  I. 

ROBRRT,  King  of  Naples.    [SiciUEa,  Two.] 

ROBERT  GUISCARD.  fNAPLES.1 

ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTBR  ia  supposed  to  have 
been  a  monk  in  the  abbey  there,  but  of  his  personal  history 
nothing  whatever  is  certainly  known.  It  may  however  be 
collected,  from  a  pas8a<;e  in  h'.-,  \\\iik,  that  he  uas  living  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Evt  sliaiii,  ami  lie  sectu-^  to  hove 
lived  Hi)!  very  Ioiil;  after  th;it  e\eiit,  as  the  hivtory  of  Eng- 
lish affairs  winch  ho  bus  left  us  umis  bel'i.ie  the  be^'iniim^^ 
of  llie  reign  of  Edwnrd  I. 

This  history  is  the  onlv  writing  that  is  attributed  to  him, 
and  is,  in  more  poinu  of  view  than  one,  among  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  writing  of  the  middle  period  that 
havb  cotne  down  to  us.  it  is  a  hixtory  of  En^?li(>h  nffiiis 
from  the  bc^Mniiing,  includit^^  the  jne'tures  of  Gi'nfl'ieyiif 
Monmouth,  and  ending  with  liic  death  of  Sir  Uenry  of 
Almaiiie,  valuable  in  the  latter  portions  for  the  facts  which 
it  coiiluins,  whether  peculiar  to  itwlf  or  correlative  with  the 
statements  of  other  enroniclera;  and  abounding  throughout 
with  anecdotes  or  minor  historical  cinumstances  peculiar 
10  itself,  and  sometimes  of  an  interesting  if  not  useful 
nature. 

It  IS  in  the  vernacular  languace  of  the  time;  that  is, 
in  the  l.wiffiiage  iii  w  lucii  wc  fin  i  llic  A!i;;io-Saxi>n  p.isviii^' 
into  the  language  of  Chaucer  and  Wickliffe,  this  work 
and  the  aimilar  work  of  Robert  of  Bonne  bein^  the  best 
epecineot  wbieb  remain  of  the  language.  It  is  in  verse, 
and  mav  stand  therefore  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the 
time.   It  consists  of  more  than  ten  thou.«and  lines. 

l"he  work  was  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  as  ajipears  by 
the  iiiiriiber  of  inaiiuseriiits  that  still  exiMt  of  it.  The  prin* 
cipal  aru  tne  Bu<Uvian,  the  Cuitonian,  and  the  Harleian. 
There  is  one  in  the  library  of  the  Herald's  College.  There  aro 
alight  variationa  in  the  text  of  faeb*  and  that  at  tbo  Uenld'a 


College  appears  to  have  had  the  language  modernised  by  some 
early  copyist.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  Robert  by  the  per- 
sons who,  in  the  reign  of  Eliiabetb,  ooUeeled  and  printed 
the  mannseripts  of  the  boil  English  ebroniders.  though 
Camden,  in  his  '  Britannia,'  and  rtill  more  frequently  m  Ins 
'  Remains,' has  citations  from  him.  \\  eever,  m  his'An- 
lietit  Funeral  Monuments,"  has  many  quotations  from  hini  ; 
I  and  Selden  quotes  him  ua  several  occasions.  The  wurk  was 
!  given  at  large  to  the  public  in  1724,  by  Heame.  in  t1N»  oe* 
lavo  volumes,  of  which  there  was  a  reprint  in  181IL 

ROBERT  (GR0SSBTE8TE).  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  v»y 
eminent  seholar  and  prelile  in  the  early  yearn  of  the  i  eign 
of  Henry  IIL  The  exact  time  and  the  plaee  of  his  birth, 
anrl  tlic  family  from  which  he  sprur.j,',  ale  iilike  lost  in  the 
ubseunty  of  those  remote  time.s:  but  it  mav  be  caiciiiaiLri 
from  the  dates  Bsecitiiuicd  of  oiht  r  eveiiN  in  iu^  ii!o,  il;ai  he 
wns  born  about  the  year  1 175.  He  studiiil  at  Oxfurfl.  on  J, 
like  most  of  the  very  eminent  of  the  English  tlipoloijiaas  of 
that  period,  he  went  fh>m  thence  to  Faris.  Ue  there  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languaRn^  of 
both  of  which  he  attained  the  mastery,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  attainments  in  the  whole  course  of  s^iudy  presented 
'  to  llie  Ntuilents  in  that  li'nriiecl  universily.  He  leiurned  to 
England  skilled  nut  only  in  the  five  languages.  Englisii, 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  skilled  also  in  iogie 
and  philosophy,  divinity  and  the  Scriptures,  and  possesMng 
also  a  knowledge  of  medicine  and  ecclesiastical  law.  There  is 
no  exueeration  in  this,  fisr  many  of  bia  writings  have  de> 
Kcendedlo  our  time,  which  prove  the  statement,  to  a  conai- 

'!eiabli-  extent  nt  le  li'  '\\'f  mav  refer  partirul.irly  to  his 
uuiner.ins  irea;i!.es  in  natural  philosophy,  which  it  will  not 
lie  expcctcfl  of  lis  todcsfribe  individually,  a»  the  titles,  with 
l.ttle  more  respecting  them.  All  four  quarto  pages  uf  Dr. 
l\'t:i,'e'8  Life  of  him  (4to.,  179.3,  p.  278-283). 

When  be  returned  to  England,, be  settled  at  Qaftfd. 
where  be  delivered  leetores.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  recom- 
mending Grosseteste  to  bis  notice,  but  the  bishop  died  m> 
soon  after,  that  little  a<lvatitaf,'e  eaii  li.ive  arisen  (roni  ii. 
He  found  however  a  very  etlirient  jialrun  inanolher  pj^flnie, 
namely,  Hugh  dc  Wells,  bi^bop  of  Limxiln,  who.  as  a  first 
mark  of  his  fatiwir,  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Clifton  in  tbe 
church  of  Lincoln.  He  bad  also  several  nchd^toouries,  asof 
Cheater.  Northampton,  and  Lsieeitw,  and.  in  IS3>  be  me- 
eeeded  his  patron  in  tbe  bMrnprieof  Lineohit  tban  ■  dieeiM 
of  immense  extent.  This  digni^f  he  held  far  elgbSeaa  yeen» 
dying  in  1263. 

Hiihop  Grosseteste  made  the  power  which  his  acknou-. 
ledged  and  extraordinary  attainments  gave  him,  sub^erMcnt 
to  (he  accomplishment  of  important  public  objeeta.  He  was 
a  great  reformer  of  bis  dioceae»  a  vigihmt  anparintewlant  of 
bis  clergy,  a  matntainor  of  order  among  them  and  in  all 
ecclesiastical  aflairs.  If  one  of  the  great  earls  cr  barons 
oflended,  he  did  not  scruple  to  assert  at  once  tbe  n^ht  be 
possessed  tocorreel  theabu«e,  of  which  an  iiislaiiee  is  i  elated 
in  his  calling  the  earl  of  Warren  to  account  fur  irregular  re- 
ligious solemnirations.  He  stood  up  against  the  king  when 
he  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  cler^,  who  formed 
in  those  limes  the  strongest  part  of  tbe  oppooitioB  tolbewfll 
of  kings,  wbo^  if  there  baa  been  no  clergy,  would  fcave 
been  aTmost  absolute;  and  he  opposed  with  equal  firmness 
and  succc^is  tlie  pope,  when  ho  wuuUl  iiipport  antient  abuses 
or  iiUroUacc  new  to  the  injury  of  tbe  Kn^lish  clerpv  or 

[teople.  In  short  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any  i  tht-r 
ight  than  one  of  the  irreat  benefactors  to  (be  English  church 
and  nation  in  tliedischargoof  hispohtical  duties  asa  bishop, 
and  he  was  oneof  the  lights  of  bia  age  by  tbe  leeturee  wbieb 
he  delivered  and  tbe  books  wbieb  be  wrote. 

His  attainments  in  natural  science  gained  for  him  tbe 
reputation  of  being  a  magician  and  a  sorcerer,  and  many 
fables  pathcrc4  about  bis  name. 

Many  of  his  writings  l)a\(*  h«en  printed,  and  many  re- 
main in  munuscnpt,  and  are  found  in  mo*i  of  the  great 
libraries  of  Europe.  An  ample  list  uf  lhe>e  t4  given  in  Dr. 
Pcggo's  work  before  referred  to ;  in  which  work  may  be 
found  critical  inquiriea  into  all  tbe  particulars  of  bis'lifiBk 
and  a  ereat  masa  of  entwaa  ipHanMatien  tespecting  tba  al«la 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  ioEnglniid  in  theimt  half  sf  Hm 

tbiriecnili  f^ntury. 

ROIIKRT,  LEOPOLD,  a  mwlern  French  artist  of  ?reat 
and  deserved  celebrity,  was  burn  at  Chauk-le- Fonda,  in  the 
canton  of  NeuchStel,  in  1797.  His  father  intended  to 
\tmg  him  tip  to  Ua  own  tndn.  whieh  wia  thataf  a  vatali- 
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maker,  but  yieldinR  to  the  boy 'it  decided  ioolioation  far  the 
arts,  sent  hiin  to  Puns  to  .study  engraving  under  Girardet, 
an  arliat  knuwn  by  iu$  print  of  the  Transfiguration,  after 
lUpbMl.  Bi»progre»s  was au rapid,  that  in  lBi2  be  obtained 
thctBeoad  gmnd  pii/i^  at  the  Eeole  dm  B«aux-An«,  sflor 
vbidi  Iw  Hgan  fo  study  ])aiiiiin(?  in  the  nimol  of  Darid. 
He  ihoii  prui-ce<li;il  to  Ii;ilv,  uiiii, renouncing  eni-r  .ivii_  alto- 
gether, devoled  himself  eiitiiely  to  liis  }>encil,  lu;i(iiug  alUt; 
of  bolitudc  ami  privation,  w itliout  eilhur  jialroas  or  fnendii. 
But  though  hu  enihustasm  for  In*  an  wu^  great.it  waa 
marked  rather  by  severe  appliMtioii  than  by  that  prompti- 
ttida  wbicb  i*  generally  rappoaed  to  charactcriae  ganius. 
Tbough  he  did  much,  he  exeeoted  few  produotions,  being 
not  only  remarkably  slow  with  bia  pencil,, but  in  the  habit 
of  deitroyin^  or  lay.iig  aside  picture  after  picture  until  lie 
could  siiti^fy  hinist  lf  with  the  subject  that  he  had  coiii- 
lUt-'Hceil.  Hi-  ;->>.utd  to  ha\c  tliii.-.  spunl  between  three  and  four 
years  on  a  sin<:!L'  picture:  for  instance,  that  of  the  'Reap- 
ei«,' which  excitetl  iHiniuch  adtiiiration  when  first  exhibited 
•t  Paris  in  1831.    In  that  piece,  in  tiie  '  Neapohtan  Im- 

Erovisatope^'  the  *  Madoaoa  dall'  Aroo.'  and  aimiW  auiyeoia, 
e  auooaeded  indeHneatint;  lulian  Kfe  aodohtraeler  m  the 
happiest  manner,  with  pt  rfcc  t  firkliiy,  but  aUo  with  a  touch* 
iug  refinement  and  (^nice.  lU  the  same  time  without  any  of 
that  afTectatinii  winch  ihc  FicikIi  schooU  are  apt  to  mistuku 
for  rcOneinen:.  Hi»  lui^t  work  wai  bis  '  Venetian  Fisher- 
men,'  a  picture  that  hai>  iwrved  to  rai^  hia  name  a«  that  of 
the  greatest  artist  of  hi»  ag9  in  the  peculiar  valk  which  he 
had  ehosen.  The  general  adaiiaiiou  which  it  excited  when 
egthibtied  uFariat  wee  however  mingled  with  mournful  re- 
gret at  the  fate  of  the  artiat  himaelf ;  for  he  bad  previously 
jiut  an  end  lo  hi>  Iifi!  at  Venice,  where  lie  had  resided 
>f\  ei.il  years,  and  wheu;  he  drowijtd  iiiuiMilf,  AlaicLi  lloib, 
1         i;i       .i-ih  >ear. 

ROB£RT.  HUBERT,  an  artist,  celebrated  for  hia  ad- 
mirable arehiieciural  compusitiooa  and  eubjeelaof  that  clas^i«, 
waa  bom  at  Faha,  in  1733. 

On  auiiting  school,  Robert  applied  himself  asnduously  to 

his  sluilici.  Ill  1755  he  set  out  for  Roliio,  Hiiil  !.peiil  twelve 
yeart  in  that  cit\,  oci  up.ed  not  merely  in  iiiakin^  drawiiijjs 
and  views  (if  nearly  all  the  numerous  arclwteet ii i al  iiionu- 
tnenis,  but  studying  their  character  completely.  Tiioroughly 
iinpies^ed  with  the  poetry  of  such  subjects,  he  enabled 
others  to  feel  it  likewise,  by  the  peculiar  charm  with  vbich 
be  invested  i  hem  an  d  by  hia  ieliciious  treatmen  t,  eo  different 
fton  that  whose  chief  merit  consisu  in  literal  exactness  and 
cold  florrectness.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  imme- 
dukiely  elected  by  the  Academy,  and  his  reputation  became 
esublished  a«  a  master-geuius,  —  oite  wboM  productions 
formed  an  e(iooh  in  that  dopaftmaiit  of  tba  aM  wwBb  bo  had 
selected. 

Among  his  numeioiti  works  are  manjr  dMfsrd'oBuvre 
of  first-rate  exoelloneeL  Two  of  the  moat  lomarkablo 
for  the  ungularity  of  the  idea  are  those  representing  the 

Mus^e  Napoleon,  the  one  in  all  its  pride  and  pomp,  and 
the  other,  an  architectural  wreck,  as  it  may  perhaps  pre«ent 
itself  to  the  eye  alter  the  lapso  of  centuries. 

Robert  wiia  u  U  ue  artist,  an  eiilhuiiiaiil  iii  his  pruf«»»»U'ii. 
Ho  was  indeed  one  of  tbo»e  fortunate  persons  whose  t-\ 
islence  aeoms  to  form  an  exoeptioa  from  the  common  lot  of 
moriala;  happy  in  himielfl  lu^py  in  hia  union  with  a  most 
MBiahlO  WomMli  poesomiog  »  ao«ro»  of  coiutant  enjuyiaent 
in  his  art,  his  life  passed  in  one  uninterrupte^l  tenor;  in  a 
calm,  undisturbed  even  by  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tiuii.  Nor  wait  he  less  happy  at  its  close,  fur  be  died  almost 
without  a  struggle,  and  with  peMil  ia hia haftd,  April  ij, 
UmH,  at  the  nge  of  iMveniy-six. 

ROBERTSON.  WILLIAM,  wna  the  am  of  a  dergy- 
mao  who  for  aoroe  lime  had  the  otrngiogatkm  in  the 
old  ehapel  of  London  Wall,  and  afterwards  was  OM 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  Dr.  Robertson  was 
born  in  17-il.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Pitcairn  of 
Dres;han.  In  1743  ha  wa«  presented  to  the  Uving  of 
Gladmuir  in  Kast  Lothian.  He  dislinguished  hiiuauU  ui>  a 
prcaciier,  and  also  ;is  one  of  the  most  powurful  s|)oakers 
and  roost  eminent  leaders  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
lbs  Church  of  Scotland.  In  addition  to  bis  professional 
pursuiiSi  he  applied  himself  to  historical  studies.,  and  in 
1759  pttbliafaed  his  'History  of  Scotland  during  the  reigns 
of  ^:  u\  and  of  King  Janios  VL  till  his  accession  to  the 
crown  ot  iinyinnd.  with  adieview  of  the  Scoltisli  Hia'ory 
previcus  to  tiiat  poriod.  and  mi  Appendix  containing  original 
Wpers,'  i  voU.  4tOi,  1 7d9.  The  work  was  vary  wall  raoiaved. 


and  went  tbrou^i  numerous  editions  in  the  author's  lifit- 
tiiiie.  In  1761  Dr.  Robert!>on  was  made  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  and  in  1761  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  ibo 
university  of  Edinbur);h.  Two  years  after  be  waa  nmUfi 
bislodflKrapber  to  his  majesty  for  Scotland,  with  a  »alMrr  ol 
200/.  In  l««  be  published  hia  'History  of  Charles  V.,'  in 
3  vols.  4to.,  a  woik  which  raised  his  repulaiion  still  higher, 
and  whicii,  from  the  iceneral  interest  belonging  to  ibe  sub- 
ject, was  very  pujiular  ii  was  immediately  traut>iated  into 
several  languages.  The  introductory  part  consists  of  an 
able  sketch  of  the  political  and  atrial  state  of  Europe  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  a  moat  important  period 
winch  forms  the  connection  between  the  middle  ages  and 
the  hiaUiry  of  moderu  European  society  and  pohucs.  I'his 
part  of  the  work  has  been  aeserA'edly  admired  lor  the  (  oni- 

1  reheiisiveness  of  its  vic'.v>.  fui  e!eari)ebs  uf  exposition,  and 
graphic  power;  but  ilto  ii.aiiiiive  of  the  reign  ami  uge  of 
Charles  is  his  master-piece.    For  his  'History  of  America," 

2  Vols.4to.,  1777,  Robertson  obtained,  through  several  friends, 
much  valuable  inrurtnation  from  the  Spuuibh  and  other  ar- 
chives. In  17dd  he  pwbhahed  some  valuable '  Additions  and 
Corrections  lo  the  former  EdiiiolM  of  the  History  of  Scotland  * 
In  one  of  these  addiiioio,  aricr>a>;iiL;  iluit  the  ijceiilious  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  previous  to  the  Relorinaiiuii,  a  comloci  so 
much  in  opposition  to  tlu  a  vows  of  celibacy  and  their  as- 
sumption of  superior  holincjM>,  v>a»  periiaps  liie  first  thing 
that  excited  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  ot  the  ductriiioa  which 
they  taught,  ho  justly  observes  that  when  the  KefurmatioB 
had  gained  the  ascendency  in  various  states,  'the  form  of 
eccleaiast icai palHj  which  was  introduced  in  those  stair 
modelled  in  some  measure  upon  that  of  the  cud  .^.m 
tneiit.  as  it  had  already  happeiKil  on  ilic  first  esiahusiinieiit 
of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  cuipnv.  TliUs  ilie  eptacopal 
form  was  reiained  in  England,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Suenen 
and  Denmark,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  as  most  cuii- 
Mstcnt  With  the  spirit  of  monarchy ;  whilst  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Netherlands  the  prinoiplo  of  equality  wasestabiiahed, 
as  being  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  or  a  republic.' 

His  celubriiy  as  an  author,  and  the  powers  wlilcli  he  dis- 
played as  a  party  chief  in  the  church,  uht  ie  his  influence 
was  unbounded,  gave  rise  to  a  proposiiiun  liom  the  cuurt, 
at  thu  end  of  George  ll.'s  reigii,  having  fur  its  object  hia 
promotion  to  the  dignities  of  the  English  church.  This  (»aya 
hia  biographer,  Dugald  Stewart)  met  with  such  a  repulse  as 
effectually  prcvenied  u  repetition  of  the  attempt. 

In  1791  Dr.  Robertson  published  an  '  Historical  Disoitl* 
sition  concemtog  the  Knowledge  which  the  Anlients  haa  of 
India, and  the  progress  of  Tiade  wjih  that  country  previous 
to  the  Discovery  of  iLeCapc  ot  Good  Uupc'  This  agreeable 
and  well  written  etsay  is  w>w nearly sttpersaded  by* mora 

receiil  works. 

Dr.  Robertson  died  at  Grange  House,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
June,  1793.  U«  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  best  Britisli 
historical  writers.  His  style  is  easy  and  tlowiug,  his  lan- 
guage correct,  his  opinions  enlightened  and  sober,  his  in- 
vestigalion  most  diligent,  and  his  expressions  icmpvrale. 
Hume,  who  was  his  intimate  friend  notw  ulistai:iiin^  the 
difference  of  ihoir  upiiiions,  greatly  e.\(oUed  Roberlsou's 
'  History  of  Scotland,'  and  Gibbon  has  bonis  ample  losti* 
inoiiy  both  to  his  accuracy  and  bis  style. 

The  works  uf  Robertson  baii'O  been  lately  uuhlisbcd  to- 
gether in  French. '  GBuv res  complfiiea  da  W.  Roberlson, 
pr^c&Mes  d'lme  Notice  par  J..A.  C.  Bucbot,'  2  vols,  large 

Svo.,  Paris,  1M"7. 

R015ERV.\L.  a  French  maiheinatieiau,  vvhu»e  propci 
name  w,.s  GILES  PERSONIER.  He  was  born  in  160-2, 
at  a  place  called  Roberval  in  the  diocese  of  Bcauvais,  and 
haviiii;  completed  an  extensive  course  of  study,  he  cutne.  in 
to  Paris,  where  he  connected  himself  with  P^ie  Mer- 
lenne  and  otbor  learned  men  of  the  age.  among  whom  bis 
talents  soon  acquired  for  him  considerable  repuiulioii,  lie- 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathcmaticit  in  the  colic ;:e  of 
Gei^ais.  which  had  been  founded  bv  Ramus  at  Paris, 
and,  together  v^iih  this  appointment,  he  was  allowed  to 
hold,  after  the  death  of  Monn.  ttw  chaw of  mathomatiOB  at 
the  college  of  France. 

The  Mtthod^  Indtviiibles,  which  forms  a  hoK  between 
the  antient  geometry  and  the  fluxionary  or  differential  cal- 
culus, had  been  (1635)  made  public  in  Italy  by  Cavalleri, 
who  IS  always  considered  as  its  invenior.  In  a  letter  to 
TniricelU  however  (1644),  Robcrval  states  that  he  himself 
had  loiif^  before  that  time  disi  ovcred  a  6:ra!lar  method  of 

invosli|{atiiig  propositions  i  and  he  adds,  that  he  kept  lua 
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prooessM  to  himselg  in  oird«r  that  b«  might  have  a  luperi- 
ority  over  his  ri^tU  in  tohiBg  luek  ptoblMBS  at  were  pro- 

Cied  to  thaok  Vm  itntaoMnt  anqr  00  eorrect,  but  if  so,  it 
ppened  that  ths  French  mathemmtieian,  by  bis  reserve. 

iikoruany  otliers  in  similar  circumstances,  lost  the  honour 
which  he  might  have  obtained  ;  a  just  punishment, observes 
Munlucla,  for  those  who,  fiotn  such  unworthy  motives,  make 
a  mysterv  of  their  di«coTeri««.  At  the  end  of  the  treatise 
of  Robet  id  on  thit  tnbjoeC*  tlMre  is  explained  «  nMhod  of 
Anding  tb<'  arau  of  ipieM  eonpnbendod  botvoni  ouifi^ 
linM  of  itidtrflnilo  length,  and  it  nay  be  tl»t  the  eredH  of 
tbo  discovery  is  due  to  him,  thuugh  it  i-;  r;i:lit  t  i  n^  .t  rve 
that  the  investigation  of  sui-li  areas  had  betu  ma  le  111  lii.g- 
iand  by  James  Gregory  and  Dr.  Barrow  before  the  pnbhra- 
tion  of  Roberval's  work.  Curves  with  infinite  branches, 
uai  wbieb  admit  of  an  expression  for  the  area  between  tlMn, 
were  celled  RobemUien  lines  b|  TorrioeUi. 

Roberral  diaeovered  en  incenioiu  method  of  detennining 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  curve  line  by 
the  ruk  for  the  composition  of  forces  or  motionii;  but  he 
applied  it  only  to  the  come  sections  in  wliici^  tin:  <  omponent 
force*  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  directions  of  lines  drawn 
frMD  the  point  in  the  curve  to  the  foci.  It  appears  that 
Tbrrieelli  laid  claim  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  method, 
vliidlbe  UMfts  that  he  had  made  in  1G44,  but  Roberval 
steieik  in  e  letter  to  the  luUian  pbdowpher,  t|^t  he  was 
acquainted  with  it  in  1636,  and  tnat  in  1640  he  had  com- 
municated it  to  Fermat. 

As  early  as  the  ye«rl616,  P.  Merscnne  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  cyclnid,  and  having  made  some  fruitless  at;cmpts 
to  find  its  area,  he  propu!>«.'d  the  subject  to  Roberval  iu  1628; 
the  latter,  not  succeeding;  immediately,  abandoned  the  re- 
search, and  afvarently  tbouBht  nothing  of  itdiunng  about 
ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  qnoRtion  bein^'  l  e- 
vivod,  he  resuim  d  the  inquiry  with  th  •  1 1  >  rtntnge  of  tji  caier 
experience,  and  fortunately  discovered  a  liiuthod  by  whici^ 
the  area  might  be  determined.  Descartei^  afterwards  |)ro- 
posed  to  Roberval  and  Fetmat  to  determine  the  position  of 
a  tangent  to  the  cyoleid,  and  tfae  latter  soon  resolved  the 
problem,  but  the  former  appaan  to  have  failed,  or  to  have 
sueteeded  with  difHcoUy,  and  only  after  many  trial*.  He 
Subsequently  however  uiscovered  the  rules  for  findin;;  the 
volumes  of  llie  aoUds  formeil  by  the  revohilion  of  a  cycloid 
about  its  base  and  ubuut  its  axis. 

In  1646,  Descartes.  Roberval,  and  Huyghons  attempted 
atUieautiie  tiiue  to  investigate  the  durutiun  of  the  oacilla- 
tiens  made  by  planes  and  solids  moving  about  an  axis ;  and 
here  Roherral  apnean  to  bare  been  mora  tttooesBflil  than 
his  competitors,  though  the  state  of  icieiine  «as  not  then 
suiricieiitly  advanced  to  allow  any  of  them  lo  attain  a  aolu- 
Uiin  whien  should  be  appUeable  to  evorjr  kind  of  tribratiii^ 
ikkIv. 

None  of  Robervars  works  were  printed  during  his  life, 
«!.Kecpt  a  treatise  on  Statics,  which  was  inserted  by  Mersenne 
ill  '  Harmonie  Universelle.'  The  otharaniM  puUiahed 
bjr  his  friend  the  Abbi  Qaloia.  in  1698,  mnong  im  nathe- 
tnatieal  and  physical  works  In  the  old  *Mtmoires'  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  These  relate  chiefly  to  the  subjects 
above  mentioned,  and  include  a  treatise  on  the  '  Recognition 
and  Construction  of  Erjimtion*,'  a  work  of  little  utility, 
since  it  is  formed  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and 
Kerinat,  and  is  expressed  in  tlM  Umguage  and  notation  of 
Vieta.  Among  tbam  also  is  an  account  of  a  new  kind  of 
balance  (a  sort  of  steelyaid)  wbieb  Roberval  bad  invented, 
and  which  was  thought  fob*  osefal  u  Unding Uia  w«ight 

or  pressure  of  llie  air. 

1{  I  f .  ■.  il,  unfortunately  fjr  liis  fame,  appears  amon^  the 
oppunuuls  of  Descartes  in  matters  relating  to  algebra:  he 
is  Mid  to  have  niude  ^onie  objections  to  the  theorems  of  hi* 
countryman  in  tlie  ooustmction  of  equations  andconeemiog 
the  nature  of  the  roots;  bnt  the  objeethms  are  without 
foundation,  and  seitn  only  to  aipoee  bis  own  joabniaj  and 
obstinacy. 

To  R^oberval  is  ascribed  the  reply,  'Qu'estce  (lue  cela 
prouve?'  when,  having  been  present  at  the  representation  of 
a  tragedy,  some  one  asked  what  impression  it  had  made  on 
ilim.  The  story  is  perhaps  untiue,  but  such  a  circum- 
stance is  not  improbable,  since,  in  those  dafS,  scicnee  was 
profoundly  atudiad.  and  tlie  roathaoattcians  were  so  eom> 
pletely  absorbed  in  tfieir  pontufts,  that  they  had  little  time 
to  spare  foi  uttiei  subje  ts.  It  is  said  that  Roberval  could 
never  express  hu  ideas  with  clearness  and  precision,  aud 
•mtkOf  mdm  w«U  Mqwainlad  with  ttMUttiant  natMa 


of  investigation  can  with  difilculty  follow  him  in  his  tedinw 
demonstration*. 

Ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
when  the  latter  was  Ibrmed  (1665),  and  he  died  in  tlie  year 

1  6  7  d 

ROBES,  MASTER  OF  THE,  an  officer  of  the  house- 
hold who  has  the  ordering  of  the  king's  robes.  By  statute 
dl  Henry  III.,  the  'Gardein  de  la  Garderobe  de  Rui,'  the 
warden  of  the  king'*  wardrobe,  was  to  make  acoompt  yearly 
in  the  Bxoheqner,  on  the  Aoat  of  St.  Maigamt  Uoder  n 
queen,  the  designation  of  the  ofllee  te  ehtnged  to  that  of  a 
mistress  of  the  robes.  The  office  has  nlway;  been  <  n,.  of 
ureal  iligiiity.  Hiijh  privileges  were  1  Diifii  icil  utMi;i  a  by 
King  Henry  VI.,  and  olliur_^  liy  Kii;l;  Jaim-i  I.,  who  eroomi 
the  offir«"  of  master  of  the  robes  into  a  cornoration. 

HUHKSFIERRE.  FRANQOIS  MAXIMILIEN  JO- 
SEPH  ISIDORE,  was  boru  at  Arras  in  17 i9.  His  faliim; 
a  provindal  advocate  of  no  reputation,  quitted  France 
during  the  infancy  of  his  children,  who  were  not  long  after- 
wards left  in  a  desolate  condition  by  the  death  of  their 
mother.  Fran9ois  Muximilien  was  the  eldest,  and  Au- 
gustin  Bon  Joseph  the  second  *oa:  the  third  child  waa  a 
daughter.  Augusiin  imitated  his  brother,  and  perished 
with  him ;  the  daughter  lived  in  quiet  respectability,  and 
became  a  pensioner  of  the  slate. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  bisboti  of  Arras.  Robes- 
pierre was  well  edueeted  at  Fsris.  He  studied  jiiri«pru- 
dence:  and  having  returned  to  his  native  town,  followed 
his  father's  profession,  in  which  he  gained  some  reputa- 
tion. By  his  Ic^al  talents,  and  his  situation  as  president 
of  the  scademy  ut  Arras,  he  obtained  an  intiueoce,  through 
which,  on  the  i>umrootiing  of  the  States-General  in  1781!, 
he  was  elected  a  deputy  of  iba  ti«r»-dtat.  No  sooner 
was  he  elected,  than  be  went  to  Vermflles  to  enter 
on  his  duties.  Within  the  Assembly,  T  i  -everal  months 
alter  its  meetintr,  he  was  of  little  unpoilauce:  wiiluiut  its 
doors  he  gradually  fjained  authority  by  galherin^,'  idlers  and 
adventurers  round  bim  in  the  coffee-houses,  and  haianguukg 
them  on  liberty  and  equality.  It  was  by  dexterity  of  sd> 
drcas,  and  the  coineid«n«a  or  adaptation  of  the  opiniona 
which  he  eipreieed,  to  those  of  his  low.  discontented,  and 

excite<l  hearers,  that  this  autl;  irs'v  vras  rniscrl.  He  had  no 
physical  advantages  to  assist  him:    iiuwaa  a  short  insi^ 

'  niticuiit-looking  man;  his  features  small,  his  complexion 
pale,  his  face  deeply  marked  with  Itio  small  pox,  and  b.- 
voice  harsh,  shrill,  and  disagreeable.  Notwithstanding 
these  diaadvantagesi  he  incressed  in  popular  estimation,  u 
was  on  the  irth  of  June,  1789.  that  he  delivered  his  lint 
speech  in  the  Assembly.  From  that  time  he  daily  threw 
aside  more  and  more  of  the  backwardness  and  reserve  that 
he  had  hitherto  maintained  :  he  clearly  saw  that  tlie  - 
nes&and  w  ant  of  energy  in  the  guvei  nment  were  so  great, 
that  be  might  with  safety  assert  in  the  National  Assembly 
the  moat  violent  democratic  opinions,  and  throw  tfaejpopn* 

i  laoe  into  eseitemant.  His  imporunre  in  the  Amamldy  was 
in  a  great  measure  attribntable  to  the  prominent  nut  which 
he  played  in  the  Jacobin  Club.  [Jacobims.]  This  club 
already  cont  i  i  i  l  i:iany  members,  that  the  large  church 
in  which  its  meeungs  were  held  wa*  continually  fille<l,  and 
It  had  corresponding  attiliated  societies  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, which  disseminated  its  revolutionary  views  and  pro- 

Scls.  and  rendered  its  power  most  formidable.  Here  was 
obeapiena's  principal  scene  of  action;  bere  be  decried 
every  attribute  of  nonarehy,  and  denooneed  those  who  would 
control  the  peop!^  rotispirators  a^^ainst  their  country, 
knowing  that  the  piketiiea  of  the  suburbs  bloodthirsty  and 
ungovernable,  took  tiiv  speeches  of  the  Jacob  r  s  1,1  their 
word  of  command.  Robespierre  laid  down  tbu  principle, 
'  that  France  must  be  revolutionised ;'  and  for  this  object 
he  laboured  with  a  determination  which  bia  opponrats  ooutd 
find  no  meana  of  diminishing.  It  was  certain  that  be 
could  not  be  tampered  with;  and  the  Jacobin  newspapers, 
daily  overflowing  with  his  praises,  surnaroed  bim  *  The 
Incorruptible.'  His  exclusiun  fri>m  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, to  which  be  was  rendered  ineligible  by  a  vote  in 
which  he  himself  had  joined,  enabled  bim  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  energies  lo  the  direction  of  the  Jacobqi 
Club.  Its  violence  bad  somewhat  diminished,  but  its  pow^r 
was  increased  by  the  enrolment  of  many  of  the  municipal 
officers,  who  could  carry  out  its  projects  by  their  aotlionty. 
(Tliiers.)  At  tliis  time  I'.e  wa*  named  Public  Accuser. 
~  When  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  Tuilerics  (Aug.  10, 
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mftftrvftrd*  h«  ibnook  the  Club  »nd  ntnuDod  in  Mclmion. 
It  wu  bit  cuitoiQ  neitber  to  itke  m  aotiTe put  ill  the  g reat 

overt  acts  of  ninsMcre  or  robellion,  nor  to  appear  immo- 
diately  after  their  commission  ;  but  rather  to  pause  awhile, 
that  he  might  sue  by  wliat  menus  thoy  niij^ht  Im  .-,'.  no  turneil 
to  tbo  promotion  of  his  political  objects,  and  tiie  increase  of 
his  own  popularity.  It  war  with  joy  that  he  saw  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  suspend  the  loyw  Mthority  aad  call  upon 
the  Qatioo  to  elect  s  conventioii  wbieh  stiottld  determine 
OQ  •  new  ferm  of  governnent  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Conventwn;  and  on  its  opening  (Sep.  21,  1792),  seated 
liim^etfon  the  '  montagne,'  or  higher  part  of  the  room,  oc- 
cupied by  the  most  violent,  which  wan  al«o  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  powerful  party.  It  was  now  that  Robe»pierTo  first 
appeared  to  the  foremost  rank,  which  comprised  the  most 

Sowerful  men  :  until  now.  notKCtlMrtatt^g  all  hit  elTorta. 
«  bed  Iwdiuperion  even  in  hie  own  party in  the  dm  of 
the  Constitoent  Aewnbly,  the  well-known  leaden  or  the 

time;  tlurin'lthe  contimmrre  of  tlie  Legislative  Assembly, 
Brissot  and  P^thion;  and,  (in  the  lOlh  uf  .August,  Danlon 
In  the  first  assembly  bo  could  attract  notice  only  by  the 

trofetisiun  of  extravagant  opinions ;  durinic  the  second  he 
ecame  more  moderate,  because  his  rivals  were  innovators; 
and  be  naiolained  peace  faefoze  the  Jaeobins.  because  his 
rivals  eailed  Ibr  war.  Now,  as  we  have  eaid,  he  was  in  the 
first  rank,  and  his  chief  aim  was  to  annihilate  theGirondins, 
who  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  eminence  he  had  at-' 
tiiincl  V,  iis  i:isecureas  well  as  liijli,  ami  tiut  he  nnnlit  be 
overthrown  himiielf.  Barbaroux,  l'Li:becqui,  and  Louvet 
dared  to  accuse  him  of  seeking  tu  be  dictator.  But  the  time 
had  not  come  for  accusations  to  be  successful;  thetideof  his 

Eopularity  had  not  turned.  He  demanded  time  to  prepare 
i«  defenee^  and  abeented  hinnelf  Ibr  eicbt  dafs  both  Itoni 
the  Convention  and  Ibe  Jacobin  Clnb.  Dnrinf  tint abienfe 
the  Jnrobins  protested  his  innocence  and  intimidated  hii; 
accusers,  the  excitement  rn  the  Cunveniiun  subsided,  and 
OD  bis  re-sppcarancb  he  was  triumphantly  exculpated. 

At  this  time  the  king  was  in  prison,  but  his  days  were 
drawing  loadoae.  Robeapienre  vehemently  combated  those 
who  either  aeiefted  the  neaOiMir  of  a  trial  or  deolared  the 
king  inviolable:  he  demanded  thai  he  ahovld  be  beheaded 
at  uiicc,  and  promoted  unscrupulously  the  execution  of  his 
whole  family.  The  death  of  the  king  augmented  both  party 
strife  uTid  ]>rivatu  bittcrnes<i :  each  faction  and  each  leader 
had  some  rival  to  destroy.  The  Monta^nartls  struggled  with 
the  Girondins  for  supremacy,  gained  their  end,  and  mas* 
sacred  their  opponents.  The  kingdom  was  ebietiy  go- 
verned by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  [CamnTTiix  or 
Pinuc  ^ArBTT],  of  which  Robunierre,  Coiithon,  and  St. 
Juet  became  the  triumvirate.  Tiieir  fcbenee  for  a  moral 
regeneration  will  be  found  in  all  the  histories  of  the  time, 
and  also  an  account  uf  Robespierre'^  presidency  at  the  great 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  LXiily.  This 
took  place  when  his  career  was  nearly  run,  when  there  were 
divisions  in  the  Muatagne,  where  be  had  lost  the  support  of 
manv  who.  though  ibey  had  been  rivale»  bad  been  likewiae 
powerful  allieti,  when  Herat  had  been  aeaeasinated,  when 
lie  had  sanctioned  the  execution  of  Pi^thion  and  Danlon 
and  De-imoulins,  when  he  had  put  a  countless  hostofvic- 
titn>  to  death,  and  raised  a  proportionate  number  of  enemies. 
In  July.  1794,  bis  adver»ane»  became  too  strong  for  him: 
KHaiM^Varennes,  one  of  his  own  party,  jointly  with  the 
reomattt  of  theOantonieta,  who  atill  were  furious  becanae  of 
the  oMoution  of  their  leadM,  aeenaed  Robespierre  of  eeek* 
ing  his  own  agjnindizemenl  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  colleagues. 
In  vain  Robespierre  retired,  in  vain  he  took  forty  days  to 
picpare  his  defence,  in  vain  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
refute  their  ctiari^es.  After  a  scene  ot°  frightful  excite- 
ment, he  was  condemned  to  death,  his  brother,  Couthon.  St. 
Juat,  and  Lebos  being  included  in  the  same  condemnation. 
Robeepierre  was  aeparate<l  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  led 
to  the  gaol  at  the  Luxemboui^.  Here  eeotdent  nve  him  a 
chance  of  escape.  The  gaoler,  who  wea  bis  fKena.  ndeesed 
linn  ;  lie  umi  aj;ainst  the  Ckjnvention  with  a  nurr.'.icr  "f 
s-jldiers  uuil  pit  luans,  and  it  is  not  im)H).ssible  that  he  mi|;lit 
liave  re-eslablished  hia  power,  if  he  had  possessed  courage, 
and  his  allies  dexterity.  As  it  was.  he  was  again  oei^ed, 
and  having  blown  his  jaw  to  pieces,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  d«lro)r  bimael(  was  diagged  groaning  to  the 
((uillotine,  amidst  tin  Unnts  and  aeeluiatiiona  of  the 

people. 

The  characters  of  few  men  have  been  more  deoetvedly 
dMriodthnnthat  erHobe^iMNk  Ha  wie  totaUjr  wilhewt 


anif  gnat  qnalityj  he  waa  eowtrdhr*  cruel,  and  vain| 
*  one  of  the  moot  mtiraate  eomponnw  of  eelf-eeteem  mna 

circumspection  that  ever  met  in  the  same  character.'  His 
success,  which  was  partly  due  to  his  egotism.  '  his  cxce!>sive 
caution  not  to  commit  himw;lf,  made  him  ihi-  safest  ^uide 
and  model  for  all  that  multitude  of  cautious  egotists  which 
form  80  large  a  portion  of  humaii  soeietjp.*  {BUn.  JRnw 
vol.  Ixxii.,  p.  428.)  *He  had  another  grsat  sottree  of 
strength  in  being  the  very  apostle  and  praoeulor  of  die 
populace,  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  religion  which  Ros- 
seau  had  created,  and  wbieh  then  enjoyed  so  immense  a 
popularity— a  religion  of  sentiment  wiihciU.  belief.'  He  was 
honest  in  his  effort.*,  for  the  democratic  cause,  he  never 
sought  money,  and  he  well  dcscrv'ed  the  name  of  Incor- 
ruptible.' He  long  depended  on  his  sister  for  support,  and 
died  worth  fiAy  francs.  The  powers  of  his  mind,  his  judg^ 
ment»  and  his  oiaiory  have  been  ftennently  undermtedi  no 
most  have  been  et  leest  plensibly  enqnent:  he  cboee  with 
ndroitness  the  topics  uj  on  whicli  he  spoke;  be  was  acole^ 
and  had  considerable  forejviL'ht  Tin;  nn  the  whole,  his  low 
and  vile  qualities  so  <:re;'.ilv  i;rriiiini;ri:\ie;l,  iluit  he  was  not 
only  tlie  terror  of  the  monarchical  and  arintocraiic  party,  but 
he  likewise  injured  the  democratic  cause,  for  he  was  guilty 
of  no  small  portion  of  that  violence  and  emeltjrwhiehren- 
deved  a  reectioB  inevitable. 

(Thiers.  Hitt.  French  :  Mignet:  Walter  Scott,  Hitk 
of  Nap.,  vol.  i. ;  Carlyle.  Hitl.  French  Rev. ;  Mad.  de  Staol, 
Thoughts  on  tk§J¥tii€kBgv,t  Si.  Jb»,  vol.  Isxii.;  Biog. 

UniverMelU^  i 

ROBIN  HOOD.  [Hood,  Robin.] 

HOBrNIA,  n  name  given  to  a  genus  of  plantain  eoni> 
ini'muraiion  of  John  Robin,  a  botanist  in  the  time  of  Henry 
IV.  of  fkance.  This  genus  is  known  by  having  an  inferior 
perianth ;  teeth  of  calyx  5.  lanceolate,  two  upper  ones  shorter 
an  1  npprnximuto ;  corolla  papilionaceous  ;  (s\  .irv  u  iihfrom  16 
to  20  ovules  ;  st)le  bearded  in  front,  and  leguuie  subsessile 
and  many-seeded.  They  are  North  American  trees,  bearing 
nodding  racemes  of  white  or  rose-ooloured  flowers.  The 
genus  Robinia  formerly  comprehended  the  plants  now  in« 
eluded  under  Caragana,  tmu  which  it  is  dislinguiahed  1^ 
its  long  gibbous  legume  and  nnequally  pinnate  leaves. 

The  best  known  species  of  Robinia  :«  the  R.  r-r.-mi- 
acaeia,  the  Ba.^tard  or  False  Acacia,  or  Locuil-lfee.  It  has 
Btipular  prickles,  with  loose  peiidi.lvnjs  larumr:-,  of  wl.ne 
sweet-smelling  tlowers,  which,  as  well  as  the  legumes,  are 
smooth.  This  tree,  which  is  now  so  well  known,  was  first 
grown  in  Europe  1^  Vespssien  Robin,  the  son  of  the  bota> 
nist,  after  whom  the  genes  was  named,  in  the  Jsrdin  dea 
Plantes  at  Paris.  It  was  named  toousMree  by  the  mission- 
aries, who  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  tree  as  that  which 
f^rcius  in  .Asia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  prrd  jcci  the  locusts 
s^Kiken  of  in  the  NewTesiamcnL  Ii  Wu^  uiiu  of  the  first 
trees  received  in  Europe  from  North  America,  where  it 
grows  in  great  abutulanne.  It  grows  in  the  Atlantic  Statea 
of  North  America,  but  it  is  very  abundant  in  theaoutb-west, 
in  the  vallqFs  of  the  Allegban  v  Mon  ntaina.  It  is  also  finind 
in  the  Western  atetee  and  in  U  ppe  r  and  Lower  Ornada. 

Since  its  first  intrwlttclion  into  Kuropt  ,  iMs  tree  has  met 
with  very  different  treatment,  at  une  unu  being  extolled  as 
the  must  valuable  of  trees,  at  another  tiini'  <  i  ;i  lemned  as 
worthless.  This  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
skills  and  situations  in  which  it  has  oeen  sceidentally  r.ulii- 
vaied.  it  has  always  been  known  in  Amorioa  as  sfliDrdiug 
en  eieeodingly  hard  and  dorable  wood;  henee  it  has  been 
recommended  to  be  cnhivated  on  this  aoeonnt.  but  the 
great  tendensgr  wbieh  this  tree  pouetses  to  branching  and 
Us  seldom  ettuning  a  great  I'ize  render  il  impossil  U  ti.i  ib- 
tain  from  it  timber  of  a  u^cful  kind.  In  America  it  is  used 
for  making  posts,  and  occasionally  trees  arc  found  large 
enough  to  be  employed  in  ttlnp-building ;  but  its  greatoet 
consumption  is  for  mwing  trenails,  by  which  the  timbecaof 
slkipe  are  fiutaned  togMber,  and  for  this  purpose  laive  qtufr* 
lilies  are  need  in  the  royal  doek«yard  at  Plytnouih,  which 

nri'  Tmporied  frutn  America. 

CaltU-  are  fond  of  the  young  shoots,  and  on  this  aci  uuni 
it  h;ts  lii  i  n  I t'conirneiided  to  be  cultivated  as  forage.  At 
one  lime  it  was  thought  to  be  an  excellent  tree  fur  planting 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals,  us  the  roots,  being  very 
large  and  spreading,  would  bind  the  soil  together.  In  1823, 
CoMOtt  wrote  on  this  tree,  recommending  it  strongly  in  bis 
various  nuUieations.  He  imported  immense  quantitiae  of 
the  aueoa  from  Amehca  for  the  purpose  of  growitur  the 
plants  fx  sale.  He  sUted  that  in  this  way  he  bad  distn- 
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bated  in  Great  Britain  more  than  a  million  of  plants.  Ht« 
Braises  uf  tlio  troo  were  extravagant  in  iho  extreme,  and  it 
h%*  fiiilMl  lo  answer  most  of  ih«  pruwues  ibiti  Ite  held  out. 

The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  when  young,  and  forms  heart- 
wood  at  a  very  esrljr  age.  In  Ameriui  it  aitaitia  »  height 
of  70  or  80  feet,  hat  in  this  country  it  is  seldom  M*a  so 
high.  Its  tendency  to  form  branches,  even  when  Toung, 
prevents  its  being  used  for  bop-poles  as  recommended  by 
Colibeit. 

The  roots  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  like  taatiy  of  ila 
order  (Leguminosce),  contain  a  saccharine  principle,  which 
accounts  for  the  nutritive  properties  uf  the  leaves.  In  St, 
Domini;o  the  floweis  are  ttiedmr  making  a  dittiUed  liquor, 
vliieh  is  said  to  b«  veiy  dtUeknis.  It  fiiida  up  ita  leaves  at 
tbe  appToaeb  of  nij^ht. 

TliB  tree  yrowi  Le^t  on  a  soil  of  sandy  loam,  ric-li  rutlier 
tluiu  jioiir;  a  jjood  gurduri  sod  is  llie  best.  It  should  uol  Lu 
]  I  I  I  tell  m  exposed  situations,  as,  fiom  the  great  brittleness 
ui  iU  branoitcs,  it  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  winds.  It 
nay  be  propagated  hf  eUttiDSI  from  the  roots  or  by  plant- 
itxg  laifB  trttDoheons  m  suolLen,  but  produciitjf  it  from 
feeds  is  ibe  best  moda  Tbe  seeds  sbould  be  sown  in  tbe 
spring,  and  in  tbe  summer  of  the  foUowins  year  they  may 
be  transplanted.  The  seeds  will  not  retain  their  vitality  more 
than  twij  years.  American  i-ecd  should  be  always  USed,  as 
il  does  not  come  to  perfectiuti  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  other  species  frequently  culti%'ated  in  this 
country,  J{.  vueoia.  Clammy  Rubiuia,and  li.  hi^dn.  Hairy 
Robinia,  or  KOSO Acacia.  The  iormeriscbaracieri-ed  hy  the 
stiebj  (Merstieii  with  whidi  it  is  covered,  and  v^liu  h  has 
been  dtseovered  to  possess  a  peculiar  ve«eiable  pr.nciple: 
the  latter,  which  is  the  sinciUeit  of  tlio  three  species  here 
mentioned,  has  very  large  dowers,  and  forms  a  very  oriia-  > 
mental  shittb  wban  grown  ob  an  cspaliiix  zafl  or  apusst  a 
wail. 

ROBlNa»  or  ROBYNS.  JOHN,  an  Engliih  astronomer 
•od  mathematteian,  who  was  bom  in  Stiiffordshire,  about 
^  doae  of  tbe  flfteenib  oenturyortbe  beginnmg  of  the 

sixteenth,  as  it  appears  he  wa!i  entered  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford in  1516,  and  edm  ated  for  the  church,    la  MS.  Uigby, 
143,  are  preserved  several  inetlilcd  tracts  by  Robins,  utid 
from  a  tial^  at  lite  end  it  appear*  that  he  was  of  M^rtou 
College.    It  seems  that,  in  common  with  many  others  of 
tbat  college,  be  devoted  himself  lo  tbe  study  of  the  sciences, 
■Old  ho  soon  made  such  a  progress,  says  Wood,  in  *  the 
pleasant  studies  of  mathematiee  and  astrology*  that  he  be- 
came the  ablest  porsbii  in  bis  time  for  those  studies,  nut 
excepting  his  fncnd  Recorde,'  whoso  learnmi^  was  iiii»re 
general.    Having  lakeii  ili©  depree  of  bae!>el<>r  of  d  ivinily,  i 
Ml  the  year  1  jJl,  he  was  the  year  following;  made  iiy  King  . 
Henry  VIIL,  to  whom  be  was  chaplain,  one  uf  the  canons  | 
of  hisoollege  in  Oxford.    In  December,  la'13.  he  was  made  I 
n  canon  of  Windsor,  and  aAof  wards  one  of  the  ebaplains  to  j 
QiMen  Mary,  who  biphly  esteemed  bim  ibr  bis  learninj^.  | 
He  died  on  the  25lli  of  August,  1558,  ami  was  buried  in  the  | 
chapel  of  St.  (Jcorge  at  \Vuid-i«r.     He  lefi  behin<l  huu  i 
st'seral  works  in  manuscriiit,  oi'  which  two,  '  De  Culmina- 
tion* Steliarum  Fixaruin,'  and  *  De  Urtu  et  Oocasu  Siella-  i 
rum  Fixarum,'  are  preserved  in  MS.  Digby,  US,  in  ilic  i 
Bodleian  Library.  Aoooiding  to  Wood.  Sir  Xenelm  Di((by 
aho  iJOMeisBd  tbioo  otber  traeU  by  Robyns,  vis. :  l, '  Anno* 
tationes  Aslrologicm.'  lib.  3;    2.  *  Annolaliones  Edwardi 
VI. ;'  3,  'Traclatus  de  Prognosticatione  per  Ecclipnin and  i 
Wood  sdd.s  (hat  the*e  were  al*o  m  the  Kodlcmn  l.ibraiy. 
We  suApecL  Wood  i.s  here  iti  error,  for  in  the  !>ale  catalugue  > 
of  the  library  of  Gcor^,  earl  of  Brivtnl.  sold  by  auction  in 
April,  16tjO,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Maseum.  we 
find  an  account  of  several  mati(i»cripta  SBid  Ibrmerlj  10  bate 
belonged  to  Sir  KcnolinI>igb][,  and  Mnong  these  (No.  49) 
u  '  Jonannh  Robyns  Annoiationcs  Astrologicse.'  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  Wood  may  have  taken  tlie  titles  from 
the  cataloi;iie  of  Thomas  Allen's  library,  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  nearly  the  whole  uf  which  came  into  the  hands  ol 
KeneliQ  I>igby,  and  that  the  two  titles nf '  Annotationos'  do 
ill  reality  belong  to  the  same  book.    We  are  not  aware  tbat 
vai9  oopjr  of  tbis  work  of  Robyns^s  is  now  in  exislenee, 
altbottgb  there  are  some  extracts  from  ft  in  MS.  B»dl.  S4S7. 
and  the  loss  of  it  is  perhaps  not  much  to  V<e  refjrettcd. 
Wood  sliKliily  refers  to  \  bo^k  by  Rubyns  under  the  title  of 
'Do  Porter, Iu3i5  Cometiii,"  l>uthesays  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  copy.    Bale  however  mentions  having  seen  one  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Westminster,  and  this  copy  is  now  in  the 
Bkitish  Muaoani.  Sberborno.  in  the  appendix  to  bis  *  Mani- 


lius,'  mentions  another  in  the  possession  of  Gale,  and  this 
is  now  in  the  libr.iry  cf  Trinity  College,— O.  i.  II.  We 
find  al»u  that  ilu.-rtt  u>  stiii  auoiher  copy  in  the  A&hmolean 
Museum,  MS.  No.  166.  The  preface  to  this  latter  work, 
which  IS  partly  plagiarised  from  Ciceni,  is  printed  in  HalU- 
well's  '  Rara  Mntlu  inasu  a."  ^.  4h  j  1. 

ROBINS,  BEMJAMIN^  a  celebrated  mathematician 
and  artillerist,  was  bora  at  Bath,  in  17U7,  of  parents  wbo 
Me:e  niembersof  the  suciety  of  Friends,  and  in  mh  h  luiir.ble 
CHCumaiaiieed  a<>  to  be  un.ible  (o  gi^e  the.r  son  (he  benefits 
of  a  learned  education,  B)  iKe  md  however  uf  some  occa- 
eiunal  instruction  and  a  mind  by  nature  formed  to  compie 
hend  readily  the  procc»scH  of  malhematiciil  investigation, 
bo  early  attained  lo  a  oonsideiabte  proaoieocy  in  (ho  pnte 
eeienees ;  and,  as  tiie  best  means  of  beinf^  enabled  to  prose* 

cute  his  favoui  ite  6lodie>,  lie  JeleiinLiie<l  lo  eslaldi>li  Iiitnsvlf 
in  London  as  a  [jrivule  lettchei.  Some  specinieus  of  hit 
skill  in  tiie  »olution  of  piobletus  having;  been  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Peiubertun,  this  learned  inathuui.uu  lan  conceived  »o 
favourable  an  opinion  of  his  abiliues  as  to  eiK  oniuj^e  h:in  in 
his  design ;  and  ao«)rdiagly,  about  the  year  1 725.  M  r.  Robins 
came  to  town,  in  tbe  garb  and  professing  the  doctrines  of  a 
Quaker.  Tho  former,  after  a  tinw»  ho  OXchaOfed  tmt  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  country. 

In  ilio  metropolis,  and  apparently  in  t!;e  Intel vul?  of 
letaurtj  whicit  his  employtucnt  as  a  teacher  afforded,  Mr. 
Robins  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages^ and  diligently  cultivated  tbe  higher  department*  uf 
scienoe  bf  vaadtOK  tho  works  of  tbe  anticot  and  the  best 
modem  gtonotocs;  tfaeao  ho  appears  to  bare  taasiered  with- 
out difflenlty,  and  in  1727  he  distinguished  himself  by 
writing  a  detnoiistiation,  which  was  inserted  in  the  *  Philo- 
.sophicu!  Transanions*  for  that  year,  of  the  eleventh  prupo- 
suion  111  Newlon'n  treatise  on  quadratures. 

During  tile  following  year  be  published,  in  a  work  entitled 
the  *  Present  State  of  tbo  Ropublio  of  Letters,'  a  refutation 
of  John  BamouUi's  treatiae  on  the  maasuin  of  the  active 
foroes  of  bodies  in  motion,  a  subjeet  which  bad  been  proposed 
as  a  prize  question  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  ScLonc**  at 
Pans,  and  sm  ee^^fully  answered  by  Maclauniu  TLu  forcijin 
mathematician  had  endeavoured  lo  k>upport  the  hyputhc»i:> 
of  Leibnils,  that  the  forces  lue  proporttuual  lo  the  squares 
of  tiie  velocities  which  they  produce,  while  both  Maciaurin 
and  Robins  wen  in  favour  of  the  origioal  opinion  of  Do* 
cartes,  thait  the  fineea  are  propuribual  to  the  volocitica 
stmply. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Robins  be^^an  to  make  those  ex- 
periments fur  detcrmiuin'.^  the  lesistance  of  the  a  r  u^'aiiit; 
military  projeciiles,  whieh  have  xained  for  huu  so  uiucii  re- 
putation. He  is  said  also  to  have  directed  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  theoonslruetton  of  mills,  the  building  of  bridgoK 
draining  marshes  wd  making  rivets  navigable:  bat  it  doaa 
not  spjpear  that  be  was  oter  onnloyed  in  carryinj;  such 
works  into  execution.  Tbe  melhcds  of  fortifying  places  be* 
carne  a  favourite  study  with  Mr.  Robins,  and,  in  eunii  iSiy 
With  some  peraous  uf  distinction,  probably  hl^  pu|  ii»,  he 
made  several  excursions  to  Flanders,  where  lie  had  opporiu- 
nities  of  examining  on  the  ground  liie  noriis  of  tbe  great 
masters  in  the  art. 

.  In  1734,  the  celobtaled  bishop  of  Cloynob  author  of  tbe 
'Treatise  on  Human  Knowledge,'  published  a  small  work 

CBlle<l  the  'Analyst.' in  which,  without  intending;  to  der  v 
the  accuracy  of  the  results,  it  is  attempted  to  be  sht.un  ih  .i 
tile  principles  of  fluxions,  as  ihey  were  delivered  hy  Sirl>4iic 
Newton,  are  not  founded  upon  strictly  correct  rea^oiun^  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  between  two  van^ible 
quantities  may  have  a  finite  or  iuflnilo  value  wbeu  ilte 
qnantitiesare  nascent  or  evanesoSbt;  that  is,  as  tboobjeeler 
supposes,  when  both  quantities  beoomo  aero.  The objcciion 
is  fbunded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  tbe  subject,  for  by  the 
term  tiu^cent  or  evanescent  is  meant,  not  that  each  quan- 
tity is  nothing,  but  that  both  are  infinitely  »mall,  or  that 
they  are  less  tnan  any  thini^  assij;nable  ;  in  wlmh  <  .»»e 
one  of  tliem  may,  notwitbstaudtiig.  exceed  the  other 
in  magnitude  a  finite  or  even  an  inflniie  number  of 
times.  Tbe  talents  of  both  Maolaimn  anit  Robins  were 
employed  in  answcrii^  tbe  objection ;  and  fiir  this  purpose 
the  latter  published,  in  173.').  '  .\  Discourse  CLincernniir  tlie 
Cerlainiy  of  Sir  1.  Neviten's  Method  i  f  Kluxiuiis.  and  of 
Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios.'  It  is  easy  lo  imatrme  h-jwevor 
that  great  diiliculty  would  at  first  he  felt  in  admitting  a 
principle  so  different  from  any  which  occurs  in  the  antient 
geometry;  and,  bofora  tbo  subject  was  set  ak  nrst,  Mr 
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Robins  added  to  the  first,  two  or  three  other  dtsooursea  ax* 
planatory  of  the  calculus. 

la  173a  be  wrot*  m  def«DC»  of  N«wton  •g^nit  ra  ol^oe- 
tion  on  the  lubjoet  of  th«  mn'9  fonllax  wbi«b  oeoun  in 

a  nolo  at  the  end  of  Baxter's  '  MattiD  and,  in  the  fotlnwin^ 
yc;ii',  be  published  some  remarks  on  Euler's  lrea(i»e  of 
' M  juon.'  <in  Siniih'g  'Optki,*  Rtid  on  ]>r.  Julia's  diMoniw 
concerning  vision. 

Mr.  Robins's  principsl  work,  entitled  '  New  Principles  of 
Qunnery.*  waa  published  in  1742.  To  this  is  prefixed  an 
aecount  of  the  riae  and  progreaa  of  modern  forUflektion, 
«nd  a  history  of  the  invontioa  of  gunpowder,  witb  a  at»te> 
ment  of  the  steps  whirh  bad  been  taken  toward**  a  know- 
Ic'1<Ti>  of  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Having  thi-ti  dotiTrninciI 
die  value  i)f  the  explosive  f  >rrc  of  fired  ;,'un|n)H  dcr  anil  ilio 
flTi--rt  of  the  heat  and  nioi'^tuie  of  the  rittno-.;ilKMc  (iti  llint 
force,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  ballistic  pendulum  which 
be  had  invented,  with  the  roaniier  of  employing  it  in  deler- 
minuig  the  veloritiea  of  sihut  whoa  the  gun*  are  L-hari;cd 
with  £;ivon  quantities  of  powder;  and  be  Ifwtff  at  length  of 
the  ri--i>iniii'i'  (if  t!ic  niroi:  sh-i  anil  shellsduring  their  tii^ht. 
a  subject  nil  then  hut  litile  uiidtT^iood.  This  work  l.ad  .lie 
honour  of  bein,,'  U;iiisl;itrd  iiiio  German,  nnd  c-ammenled 
on  by  the  learned  Kuler.  SiMiie  of  (he  opitinin>-  udvnnn  d 
in  it  being  qurstioned  by  the  author  of  a  paper  in  ilic  '  I'lii- 
losopbkal  IraosacUona,' Mr.  Rabins  was  induced  to  reply 
to  iDft  ol^eetiona»  and  to  give  aereral  dissertations  on  tbe 
experimenta  made  by  order  of  the  Rojal  Soetety  in  1 746 
and  1747  ;  for  these  he  »a»  presented  with  tlw  annual  gold 
medal.  A  nuniluT  of  experimenta  in  guntu'i  v  subs^rineiiiiy 
made  by  Mi.  Robins  were.  aAvr  hU  deatii,  jmbl.slud 
the  rest  of  his  mathematics';  wnks,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
tlt(*  collection,  which  makes  twu  volumes  Svo,,  came  out  in 
1761. 

Besides  tbe  pursuits  of  science,  Robins  appears  to  have 
been  occasionally  occupied  with  snbjeetsof  apoHtlrsI  nature. 

A  convention  whici:  had  been  made  with  the  king  of  Spnin, 
in  1738,  r(>spccting  the  pnyment  of  certain  claims  m-uh'  by 
ilritish  merchants  in  compensation  for  the  seizuro  ot  their 
«biu«  and  the  destruction  of  their  pruperl^  by  the  subjects 
<f  Ut«t  monarch,  not  being  considcreo  salisfaeter}*,  the  op- 
ponents of  tbe  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  made  it  tbe 
ground  of  an  inquiry  into  his  condnet,  an'd  Robins  irrote 
three  pamphlets  on  the  occasion.  Tliese  trained  for  him 
considerable  reputation,  and  n  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  ai^pointed  to  iu.in;it,'e  tlu-  inquiry,  lie  was 
chosen  its  secretary;  he  did  not  however  bild  tho  jxhI 
lontr,  as  a  compromise  took  place  between  (be  o|in<King 
fariies.  About  ten  years  afterwards  (1740)  Mr.  Robins 
wrote,  as  a  prcfiice  to  the  'Report  of  the  i'locecdings  of  the 
Board  of  Officers  on  their  loqairy  into  tbe  (Jonduetof  Sir 
John  Cope.'  an  apology  fbr  the  nnsuccessfbl  issue  of  the 
actiiJii  at  Preston  P.iii-,  in  17-1.). 

Great  difference  o!  ni);ru  iri  exists  conctTiiiUg  the  share 
which  Mr.  Robins  lind  in  wriiiiijj  the  account  of  Lord 
Anson's  'Voyage  round  the  World"  (1740-1744).  The 
work  was  certainly  commenced  by  the  Rev.  W.  Walter,  the 
chaplain  of  tbe  Centurion,  wbo  tiras  in  that  ship  duriagtbe 
greater  part  of  the  voyage ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
said  that  the  nrro'.mt  of  the  reverend  gentleman  consisted 
chieHy  of  matteis  taken  verbatim  from  the  journals  nf  the 
naval  officers;  and  ;hat  Rcbii:'*,  nsm^'  the  statement  oft 
courses,  bearing*,  distances,  &c.  at  material^  cuinji m  d  tlic 
introduction  and  many  of  the  dissertations  in  the  ho<ly  of 
the  work.  On  tbe  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Robins 
was  consulted  onlv  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  plates, 
and  that  he  left  fengland  before  tbe  work  wns  pub!i>ihed. 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that  n  clergyman  pr ofes'ii  g  to  write 
the  li.stury  of  such  a  \(iy;ige  should  tnve  inireU-  copied  a 
ULubir's  journal,  nnd  it  may  he.  rcuwnaldy  «iipi:H:i--ed  lliiit  tbir 
greaior  purl  of  the  work  as  it  sloiid  in  !he  lir~t  eiiiliou  eainc 
from  liis  pen:  while,  with  equal  reason,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  Mr.  R  iUins  added  the  introduction  and  the  snentific 
notioes.  The  first  edition  appeared  ia  1748*  and  four  were 
disposed  of  in  tbe  oooree  of  tut  year. 

Mr.  Robins  was  offered,  in  1749,  his  choice  botwccn  two 
good  appointments:  the  fir^t.  to  go  to  Pnri*  one  of  the 
Cummi-siiners  I'm- selttitig  ihe  buvjiidaries  of  .Acadia:  arid 
the  other,  to  bo  engineer  in  jseneral  tu  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. He  accepted  tho  latter,  and  departed  in  December 
for  ^ladras,  wliere  be  arrived  in  J  uly,  17dO.  Hia  inteaiions 
were  to  put  tba  fcrtiSeations  in  a  good  itata  of  defence,  and 
be  had  aoliiillx  pnfaMd  plans  fbr  th«  |«vpOia  whan  h* 


taken  ill  wifli  a  fever.    He  recovered  from  this  attack,  bnl 
soon  afteri»  ard:i  fell  into  a  declining  stato^tad  dM  att  tha 
S9tb  of  Jnly,  17ftl,  at  tbeage  of  forty-four  jaara. 
He  left  behind  him  the  ctaaiaetar  of  being  one  of  tbatMSl 

accurate  mathcmntirians  of  his  afte :  and  the  intereiit  which 
he  took  ill  iLsirDtioiny  may  ba  inferred  from  hi*  liaving 
availed  himself  of  b:s  in'eiest  with  lyOid  Anson  to  procure 
a  new  inural  r|uadrniit  fur  the  Ro)al  UbMtrvatoiy  at  Greeo- 
wi>  )i,  and  havmi;  taken  with  him  to  India  a  set  of  instru- 
ments for  tbe  purpose  of  making  observations  in  that 
count  nr. 

Dr.  button  relates  tbnt,  in  1741,  be  was  a  eoapelitor 

with  Mr.  Miiller  for  tbe  post  of  professor  (^fortification  in 
tbe  Roial  Military  Academy  at  Wrtdwich;  and  that  the 
ftiiei-  succeeded  tb;oiif,>li  9omc  piiv.ite  interest  in  obtaining; 
tlie  nppomiment. 

ROBISON.  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1739,  atBoghall  «n  the 
rouiuy  ufSiiiling.  II  m  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant  at 
Glasgow,  but  wlw  then  resided  on  bis  estate^  intended  that 
he  shonld  enter  the  clerical  order,  and  acenrdingly  be  sent 
him,  at  eleven  ye.'irs  of  ngc,  to  the  nniversity  nf  ihat  city. 
Here  the  youlii  studied  the  r  )n>^:rs  under  Dr.  Mooro,  and 
HKirat  jdulosopby  under  Dr.  A  dam  Smiili;  an<l  at  the  same 
time  he  received  instructions  in  mathematics  from  jL>r 
Robert  Simson.  Ho  took  hii>  degree  of  M<A.  in  17M*  Init 
he  declined  the  church  as  a  profaaaton. 

Being  thus  eompelled  to  oaek  an  oeeupatkm  in  mna  athat 
line,  he  went  to  London  in  I7S8.  with  a  recommendation 
from  Dr.  Simson  to  Dr.  Blair,  a  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
who  Was  thi'ii  deiiiriiiis  of  ub:aiiiing  siinie  p'.Mson  to  instruct 
the  youn^  duke  of  York  in  nuvi^aliuti,  and  to  areoinpany 
Ins  toyal  highne-is  in  a  voyage  to  sea,  an  intention  being 
entertained  that  the  prince  should  serve  in  the  royal  navy. 
The  project  wuh  uf it'vvi.uidi>  abandoned,  but  Mr.  Bohisoil 
eonaeoted  to  embark  on  board  the  Neptuna  with  a  son  a( 
Admiral  Knowleo,  who  had  just  then  reenved  his  appoint- 
ment  as  a  midshipman.  Tliis  ship  was  oiiu  of  a  fleet  des- 
tined tit  co-operate  with  tbo  laud  lorces  under  (icnoral 
Wolfe  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec;  and  during  the  voyage 
Mr.  Knowlos  being  prarooied  to  the  rank  of  heute> 
nant  on  board  the  Kayal  WiUiatn*  Robiaan,  who  was 
then  rated  as  a  midshipnian,  aeeonpaBiad  bin.  In  Maji 
1759.  tbe  tfsat  arrived  in  the  St.  Lawreeaa.  and  Mr.  BoU* 
son  was  employed  in  surveying  the  river  and  the  neighbour- 
ing country ;  at  the  same  time  be  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  ob^ervatuxis  concerning  the  effeotspntdlMed  by  tha 
aurora  boreaiis  on  tbe  magnetic  needle. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  is  well  known ;  and  on  tha 
return  of  the  Royal  William  to  Snoiand.  Mr.  Robison  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Admiral  luMwlas  to  laaida  with 
him  at  hie  seat  in  tba  teuatojr. 

In  \  79%  lieutenant  Knowleo  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand  of  n  slo- ;i  f  .vTr,  Robison  aeeompunied  him  hi  a 
voyage  to  S]iniii  and  Purinifal.  InU  aficr  be  absent  six 
months  bo  relurnefl  to  England,  and  quitted  eiilirelv  llie 
naval  service.  Um  great  iuend  and  patron  the  admiral 
however  recommended  him  to  Lord  .Anson  as  a  person  qua- 
lifled  to  take  elwuge  of  Harrison's  timekeeper,  whteh,  after 
the  labour  of  thirty-flv*  years,  was  considarad  lit  to  he  used 
for  the  important  purpose  of  determining  the  lon^ituile  of  a 
ship  at  sea,  and  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  Board  ol  Lon- 
gitude io  try  during  a  vo)af;e  tu  ilie  \Ve-t  Indies.  In  e<in- 
Mqueiice  ui°  ilm  recomnteiidation,  Mr.  liobison,  accom- 
panied by  ft  son  of  Mr.  Harrison,  sailed  to  Jamaica,  where, 
on  January  26,  1763,  tha  chtonometor  (whose  rate  hiuLbeea 
determined  at  Portsmouth,  Navember  fitb,  1762)  was  found, 
after  allowing  for  that  lata,  ta  indieata  a  time  less  by  i" 
only  than  that  which  resulted  ftom  the  known  difference 
betsveen  the  longitudeu  of  tlio  two  places;  and  on  his  return 
to  England,  April  2tid,  1763,  that  is,  after  an  absence  of 
one  bvindred  atld  forty-satea dayit thawhola  anorvas  foimd 
to  be  but  I'  i 

Mr.  Robiitot),  beint;  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
promotion  from  tbe  Admiral  ly.  set  out  for  Olasgoiv  ia  oniar 
to  leiorae  his  studies.   Here,  enjoying  tbe  friandabipaf  Dr, 

Block  and  Mr.  Wait,  the  former  of  whom  wu!»  on  the  point 
of  developing  hts  theory  of  bilent  iieat,  and  the  latter  of 
bringiiii;  forward  lus  s^icat  iim i  iovcinr-nis  on  tba  steam- 
engine,  he  fell  himself  irre^iMibty  impelled  towards  tbe 
pursuit  of  the  physical  sriences. 

On  the  ramovd  of  Dr.  Black  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Robieoa 
was  appointad  to  succeed  him,  and  for  four  years  be  gava 
leetares  oa  aaamal  phikaopby  at  Qlaagow;  botatlbaaad 
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f  that  time  ho  accepted  (1770)  the  appointment  of  secretary 
o  adminil  Sir  Charles  Knov,■lc■^,  ■.■/ho  tiad  liecni  invited  by 
the  empress  of  Russia  to  superintend  the  improvements 
which  that  aovereign  contemplated  making  in  her  navy. 
Two  >eara  after  bw  arrival  at  St.  Petershurg,  Sir  Charles 
bMBme  president  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  Robison 
«M  niada  in^eotor  of  tbe  corps  of  maritime  oadott  at  Cron- 
ttadt.  with  a  liberal  salary  and  the  ranlE  of  lieutenant- 
Lionel  in  tbe  Russian  ser\ice.    He  j^ave  im  irot-u  t i >n8, 
:)Ut  liis  duty  was  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  imii.lt.'ra,  aiid  to 
:'la&s  the  cadet*  in  the  order  of  their  merits;  this  he  per- 
ibrmed  for  four  years,  but  finding  Gronstadt  a  dreary  place 
of  residence  during  the  winter,  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  natural  pbiloaopby  at  Sdinbuigb,  which  had  booome 
TMtat  by  tbe  death  of  Dr.  RtmbbI.   He  arrired  in  that  eity 
in  June.  1774.  bringing'  '.vitli  lii:n  ^s-n  nr  ilin'.'  ..r  ihe  Rus- 
sian cadet*,  whose  eduLu!  lun  ]>_;  iiuJ  uti<lt  i  lakeii  10  super- 
intend; and  in  the  sain  -  m  ir  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures 
on  mechanios,  upitcs,  electricity,  ailionoroy. &c.  This  course 
he  continued  to  deliver  annually  during  the  re»t  of  his  life, 
except  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  appoint  a  substitute 
for  the  purpose,  impnriDg  each  snbjeet  from  time  to  time 
by  Ibe  iotrodaction  of  every  important  discovery  which  it 
TBcaiTed  fWim  the  researches  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
lectures  are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  I  v  ai -  uracy  of 
definition  an<l  clearness  as  well  as  brevity  of  demonstration; 
andtlie  i  \  [  i  riments  by  which  they  were  illustrated,  to  have 
been  performed  with  neatness  and  precisian.   But  it  has 
been  objected  to  them  that  they  were  delivered  with  a  ra- 
|nli»  of  uttorraoe  wbieh  made  udiffieuU  for  the  atudmlt 
to  ftlkiw  bim;  that  be  lUpTMiaad  hit  papila  fo  possess  • 
higher  degree  of  preparatory  information  ihan  they  had  in 
general  attained,  even  when  they  Imd  gune  through  tbe 
urii',  er^iiv       I ii- of  study,  and  that  the  experiments  were 
loo  few  lu  number  to  serve  the  purpose  intended  by  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  Kcond  objeetion  might  have 
been  obviated  by  mecdjr  iwiuiriiif  ,  in  tbe  pupils  who  were  to 
attend  the  course  of  ItetoPM,  an  adequate  portion  of  mathe- 
matkal  knowledge  ptevious  to  their  admission ;  but  it  is  pro- 
babla  that  tbe  ground  of  the  complaint  lay,  partly,  in  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  communication  of  scientific 
instruction  by  general  lectures.  The  result  altauied  after  a 
geometrical  investi)tatiori  on  paper  may  be  admitted  by  a 
reader  who  can  take  the  lime  necessary  to  satisfy  himself  of 
the  truth  of  the  several  steps  and  of  their  dependence  on 
•Mb  olber ;  but  ihia  ia  aeldiom jpoaeibi*  whan  the  tavrntiga- 
tion  It  delivered  from  ttie  month  of  a  leetnrer,  who  must  go 
on  with  his  subjert  without  wuiting  for  the  slow  operations  of 
the  judgratiiL  in  the  mind  of  his  auditor,  and  the  conse- 
quences too  often  are  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  the 
latter  carries  away  only  a  number  of  ideas  in  a  state  of  in- 
extricable oonftision.  In  former  ages,  when  books  were 
•eane^  there  «b»  no  other  method  of  convogrinf  inairuetion 
to  a  nomber  of  peroona  than  that  of  genotal  leetmet ;  but  at 
preaent  such  lectures  can  only  be  useful  at  auxiliaries  in 
teaching  the  physical  sciences,  and  probably  the  chief  ad> 
vantag!  t  o  bo  derived  firom  them  consists  in  the  oppor- 
tunities they  afford  for  exhibiting  experiments  which  it  may 
not  be  in  the  power  of  students  individually  to  make.  It 
seems  to  follow  that  such  exbibitioos  should  not  bo  omitted 
whenever  thef  ean  be  mad«  oandueiva  to  tba  iUiiMmtioo 
«f  tbe  attkyaet. 

On  tettliar  in  VdinbtirKh,  Mr.  Sobwon  Veoane  a  men* 
oerof  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city.  In  1785  he 
was  attacked  by  a  disorder  which  was  attended  with  pain  and 
depression  of  s[  irit-.,  tjul  he  was  only  occasionally  prevented 
from  performing  his  duties  and  following  his  literary  avoca- 
tions. In  1 798  he  was  made  doctor  in  Tawt  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Joney ;  and  in  tbe  folkrariDg  year,  by  that  of 
Glasgow :  and  in  I  MO  he  vat  elected  a  wraign  manbor  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Su  Petersburg.  In  i  786  be 
wrote  a  paper  which  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the 'Philosophical  Trau^  i  ;ii ms  of  Edinburgh,'  on  the  de- 
termination, from  his  oun  observations,  of  the  orbit  and 
motion  of  the  Georgium  Sidus;  and  he  afterwards  wrote 
one  which  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work, 
on  IIm  notion  of  hght  as  alTecled  by  reflecting  and  refract- 
ing tobitaneoa  wbiob  are  tlMmtelvea  in  motioin.  But  his 
moat  important  workt  are  tbe  nnnerout  artielee  which,  in 

1793  anrl  the  follnwing  years,  he  cotitribit'.crl  lo  thn  tlrnl 
edition  uf  ihe  '  Encyclopsedia  Britarmica'  and  u.**  bupi  ii 
ment:  a  series  of  ir(.i;i>es  which  maybe  considerti  ;i3 
fonaing  a  complete  body  of  {diyaical  aoieooa  Soi  that  time. 


Mr.  Robison  wat  prevailed  upon  to  superintend  the  pub 
lication  of  Dr.  Black's  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  tlii\ 
came  out  in  1803,  bui  that  science  had  undergone  so  grea' 
a  change  since  the  death  of  the  learned  lecturer,  that  the 
work  excited  little  intereat.  In  the  following  year  be  pub- 
lished a  portion,  oontaining  dynamics  and  astronomy,  of  a 
book  antitlad  'SlemenU  of  Maebanioal  Pliiloaophy;'  but 
(be  snbitanee  of  it,  together  with  that  of  tome  MSS. 
which  had  hfrvi  ititi'iided  by  the  aiiihor  to  rnrm  p,:ut  ■•if'the 
second  voLuiuia,  uuJ  aho  the  piu;cipal  aLhcies  which  had 
been  written  for  the  '  Eim  v  1  iptedia  Britannica,' were  col- 
lected by  Dr.,  now  Sir  David,  Brewster,  under  tbe  title  of 
'A  System  of  Mechanical  Philotophy,'  and  published  in 
1 822,  with  notH»  in  4  vola.  Svo.  Tbia  work  it  oonatderad 
by  the  late  Pralbator  PlayUr  as  firmly  eetablishii^  the 
cliaracler  of  Mr.  Robison  for  scientific  attain tT.cn ;s 

While  Mr.  Robison  vva^on  his  journey  to  Russia  m  1770, 
he  was  In  ;  in  ly  entertained  by  the  bishop  of  Li^e,  whu. 
With  all  his  chapter,  constituted  a  lod^e  of  freemasons;  and 
into  this  society  our  traveller  was  induced  to  enter.  It  it 
unknown  from  what  source  he  obtained  hk  informatjdn 
respecting  its  proceedings,  but  twenty- nine  years  afterwards 
hepubliMad  a  remarkable  work  containing  *  A  History  of 
tbe  Oerman  lUuminati,'  whom  he  describes  as  the  agents 
in  n  ]  lilt  formed  by  the  freemasons  to  overturn  all  the  reli- 
gions and  goveiiimenls  of  Europe.  The  work  met  with 
little  attention,  and  Robison  wns  changed  with  a  degree  of 
credulity  scaicely  to  be  expected  in  a  person  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  philosophical  evidence. 

Having  taken  a  alight  oold.  and  suffered  an  illwm  of  only 
two  dayr  duration.  Mr.  Robison  died  on  On  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1805,  in  the  BClh  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and 
four  cbildreti.  lie  is  staled  to  have  been  a  person  of  pre- 
possessing countcriciiice,  a  good  linguist,  a  draughtirnan, 
and  an  accomp]i.>he>l  musician  ;  andil  is  added  thai  his  con- 
versation was  both  energetic  and  interesting. 

ROBORTELLO,  FRANCIS,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family.  September  9th.  J  5 1 6.  He  Wat  educated  at  Bologna 
uoder  tbe  eelebrated  Bomulo  Amaaeo,  and  he  began  about 
1S38  to  teach  tbe  bellee-Iettra  at  Locea.  Five  yean  af^tr- 
wards  he  went  to  Pisa,  where  he  lived  during  iImj  hl  vi  fne 
years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  which  was  soon 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  13-49  tlie  senate  of 
Venice  elected  lam  successor  to  Battii>ta  Egnaxio,  professor 
of  rhetoric  there,  whose  advanced  age  ohligad  him  to  IWtiie 
from  public  datiea.  In  1632  Robortelio  was  piomoted  to 
the  ehairof  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  the  university  of 
Padua,  in  the  place  of  Laiaro  T?  i on  iniici,  who  died  in  that 
year.  Thence  he  remove<l  iii  i.^^;  to  Bolugna,  iti  order  to 
undertake  a  similar  otlice  ui  that  city.  Having  been  ap 
puinied  to  pronounce  here  the  funeral  omtion  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V..  who  died  in  1568,  be  ia  aaid  to 
have  forgotten  the  exordium,  and  to  have  bemi  ihenpibb 
of  proceeding,  which  brought  him  into  aome  ditvwpuie. 
About  tbi*  time  he  had  nolent  disputes  with  Sigonius,  m 
which  Robortelio  appears  to  have  been  the  aggressor,  an  J 
which  did  not  terminate  till  tbe  senate  of  Venice  employed 
their  authority  in  imposing  silence  upon  both.  Robortelio 
died  at  Padua,  March  Ifcth,  1567,  in  the  fifty- first  year  of 
bis  age,  su  poor  that  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  funeral,  wbieh  however  wee  edebiiated  by 
tbo  Univeraity  an  a  atyle  of  gnat  magatfieenee. 

Robortelio  aeemt  to  have  oeen  naturally  pugnacious,  and 
he  wait  continually  involving  lirn  .rlf  m  li^jiuie,  \wih  men 
superior  to  himself.  He  could  not  rciitnu  Ifotii  aitackitig 
such  writer  us  Ki  sni  .  ,  Paulo  Manuzio,  Muretu-^.  and 
Henry  Stephens.  He  was  however  a  man  of  considerable 
talent  and  learning, and  be puhlithed  several  books  uf  ereat 
utility.  The  following  an  h»  prioeipal  wturks:  1,  'Varia* 
rum  Locorum  Annotatlonaa  tam  in  unnets  c^uara  in  Latintt 
Auctoribus,' Venice,  1543,  8vo. ;  'DeHistonca  Facuhatt  .* 
&c.,  Florence. 1 548, 8vo.,  being  several  treatises  on  Greok  and 
Roman  literature,  all  of  which  arc  inserted  by  Gruter  in  his 
'  Thesaurus  Criunus.'  3,  '  De  CunvenientiS  Supputalionis 
Livianeo  Annorum  cum  Marmoribus  Rumania  que  in  Capi* 
tulio  i>unl;DeArto  tiveRationeoorrigendi  VeteresAuctoree 
Disputatio,'  Padhli^  1AS7.  folio :  4,  *  De  Vila  et  Victu  Popult 
Romani  tub  Imperatoribua  Gam.  Auguatia,'  Bok»uik  la^, 
folio.  Betidee  tneee  he  poWithed  editiona  ef  Aiiatotle's 
•Poetirs  '  ih?  ■  Ti.T-i  r?ies' of  yEschylus,  the  *Taeiliea*  af  JK. 
nun,'  and  Ixint^uius  On  the  Sublime.' 
(Weiss  in  Biographie  Universelle.) 
ttOBUU'NA.  [FoAAiiiNirsRA,  voL  s.,  p. 
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ROBUSn.  [TunwuMml 

ROCCA.  in  Italian,  tnean-i  a  stron:;  hold  or  rortificd 
place,  pereh«d  upon  a  rock  or  sleep  hill,  a  position  com- 
mon to  many  provincial  t  iv  i is  i;i  Itah.  Rocca,  jn  'ju  rlv 
speaking.  m4»n»lhe  cattle  or  keep,  bui  it  has  alto  become 
an  appellative  for  the  town  or  village  which  geoendly  ad- 
ioina  it.  Tb«  anpaUaliT*  Roew  ia  moat  fraqiMOt  in  the 
Nmpolitan  and  npal  atatet.  and  in  Piadnont  Ttw  nMt 
notab.<  place*  of  this  name  are  Rocca  Morflna,  in  Campa- 
nia, onre  the  capital  of  the  Aurunci:  Rocca  ill  Papa,  on 
the  All  an  Mount,  noarR<.)rae;  Rocca  Gorga,  near  Piperno ; 
liucca  Raaa,  and  Rocca  VaU'  0»cura.  two  stations  in  the 
Abrutso.  'n  the  hi^h  road  from  Naples  t»  Sulmona,  in  the 
mountain  tract  which  diTidea  the  Talloy  uf  the  Sangro 
fix>m  that  of  the  Pexcara ;  Roocabruna,  in  the  province  of 
CkuMoin  Piadmont;  Rooeafort*.  io  tba  movinMof  Mondovij 
Roeeabtona.  in  the  provinca  of  Conao,  se. 

ROCCELLA.  [Orchil] 

ROCHDALE,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  hundr*fl 
of  Salford,  12^inilc«  north-west  of  Manchester,  and  2U2^ 
from  the  General  I'ost-ottice.  London,  by  the  mail  road 
through  Dunstable,  Northampton,  Market  Harborough. 
Lrioaiter,  Defbj,  Belper,  Mallnck.  and  Bmtton  U»  If  aaoliM' 
ter :  in  S3'  37'  N.  lat.  and     10'  W.  long. 

The  parish  of  Rochdale  is  one  of  the  most  exionsWe  in 
the  kingdom.  It  extends  ink)  Agbrigg  wapentake,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  comprises  ."iS.G  JU  statute 
acres;  with  a  population,  in  1831.of  74.427.  of  which  40.340 
MUM  ud  inhabitants  are  in  Lancashire.   The  Lan- 

sMabin  p«rt  ww»  formerly  divided  into  four  parta,  now  into 
ten  tovmhipflt  fiilloira:— 


Fomer  DMdon. 

HoDoisAeld  or 


Prmrat  IMvisloa. 

Blatchinvoiib  and 
Calderbnwik 

Todmordon  and 
Waladen  . 

Wardleworth  . 

Wbitworth  and 
Brandwoo<l 

Wuerdale  and  War- 
dale 


Castleton  . 
Butte  rworth 


Spothuid. 
■id* 

Spotland. 

side 
Castleton 
Butterworth  . 


further  *) 
nearer^ 


4.121 

6.034 
«,36f 

• 

S.7M 

15,335 

1 1.079 

5,648 


Tonmnnts. 
Chnpabr  of  flnddtovoMli  ciin*Qiiii& 


58,441 

•  15,9P(5 


74,427 

Rochdak  derives  its  name  from  the  Ruch  fwhich  flows 
into  the  IrwuU,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey)  ;  it  is  called  Re- 
oedham  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  In  llie  time  of  Edward 
111.  some  Flemings  introduced  the  woollen  maaul'aciure 
itito  the  parish;  and  two  centuries  afterwards,  viz.  in  the 
reign  of  BUtabeth,  it  was  still  famoita  for  ita  wooUent.  In 
ISIO  there  «we  no  fewer  than  five  falling-niint  ertebliibed 
mi  the  Spodden  or  Spotland  brook  in  this  parish.  ■ 

The  town  of  Rochdale  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
riviT  R  ich,  into  which,  on  the  north  bank,  two  hrooks  flow, 
the  Hec  brook  just  above,  and  the  S(iodden  or  Spotland 
brook  just  below  the  town.  That  part  of  the  town  w  hich  is 
on  tba  aonth  aideof  the  Roeh  is  in  the  township  of  Castle* 
ton,  and  it  connected  by  three  bridges  with  the  more  ex- 
tensive part  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Roch.  which  extends 
into  the  townships  of  Wardleworth  and  Spotland.  and  a  snail 
]iart  into  the  township  of  Wuerdale  and  Wardalc.  The 
streets  are  irregularly  laid  out,  and  many  of  them  are  nar- 
row and  inconvenient.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  how- 
ever great  improvements  have  taken  place,  several  of  the 
■treeta  have  been  widened  and  otherwise  im|iroved.  and  a 
new  inarlnl*house  completed.  The  bonMs  are  chiefly  of 
brick ;  some  of  the  best  are  Vuilt  of  fteestone  quarried  in 
the  neighb'  II I  h'Vi  1 :  the  streets  arc  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas;  au'l  ill'-'  '.<jwn  is  supplied  wilii  walcr  from  four 
reservoirs  in  Ca,'.l.  'uii  t  )  w)shi|i.  The  old  bridge  over  the 
Roch  (a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches)  has  been  widened 
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and  improved;  about  a  quarterof  a  miTebetow  it  is  another 
stone  bridge  of  one  anli,  and  just  aUne  it  un  iron  bridge  for 
foot  passengers.    Tliero  are  several  churches  and  chapels, 
episcopal  and  disjieniin:^.     The  parish  ciiurch  was  built 
Within  about  a  century  of  the  tune  of  Dunicsday  Survey* 
and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cedd  or  St.  Chad.    It  is  paray 
in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  fitw  remains  of  Norman 
oharaoter  m  the  interior.  The  nave  and  south  aisle,  ai>d  the 
tower,  whkli  la  embattled  and  crowned  witli  pinnacles,  are 
of  later  date.    The  windows  of  the  choir  have  ndi  (ra(  ery  ; 
and  the  font  and  many  of  the  nionumenlsi  arc  verv  aiUieiit. 
St.  Mary's  church  was  built  in  .740  ax  a  chapel'of-easc  to 
the  parish  church  ;  it  is  a  plain  brick  building.  St.  James*% 
built  in  1814,  is  a  Gothio  stone  edifice,  with  a  square  em* 
battled  tower.    There  at*  other  obardies  or  episcopal 
ehapek  (some  of  them  eieeted  of  late  years)  in  the  uut- 
parts  of  the  parish.  There  are  in  the  town  chapck  fur 
Presbyterians,  Baptists  (two),  Methodists  (Wesleyan,  New 
and  Primitive),  IndcpendentMhe  countess  of  Huntingdon's 
connexion,  Uiiitiir)ai.s,  and  Roman  Catholics:  all  thei>e,  ex- 
cept the  Presbyterian  chapel,  have  been  built  or  rebuilt  in 
thepresent  eentury. 

The  mannibetures  of  this  place  are  very  important ;  they 
eomprehend  woollen  goods,  as  baize,  flannels,  coatings,  and 
friezes,  and  strung  citicos  and  other  goods  in  cotloiis  ;  but 
the  woollen  fabnc.i  form  the  staple.  Hats  are  also  made,  and 
cotton  yarn  is  spun.  Coal  is  dut^,  and  slates,  (lacstoiies,  and 
freestone  are  abundantly  quarried  in  the  panso,  and  then 
are  iron-works  in  Butterworth  township.  Steam^wer  ii 
extensively  employed  by  the  manufa^nvan.  Tnere  are 
two  weekly  markets;  on  Monday  Ibr  manuibetored  goods, 
wool,  oil,  dye-stufTs,  and  pain;  and  on  Saturday  for  pro 
visions.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs:  on  May  I4lh:  on 
Whit  Tut -  i  iy  :  and  on  November  7th;  n  1  f  r  cattle, 
horses,  and  pedlary.  Tiie  Rochdale  canal,  whicli  unites  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  at  Manchester  with  the  Gaidar 
and  Ribble  navigation  near  Halibx  in  Yorkshtrab  passes 
near  the  town  on  the  sotttb<eaat  side  <^  it. 

The  town  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a  court  baron  every  Uiree 
weeks  for  tbo  recovery  of  debts  under  40«.  There  are  a 
neat  town-hall,  used  also  as  a  news-room,  and  a  commodious 
gaol  called  tlie  New  Bailey. 

Rochdale  was  erected  into  a  parliamentary  borough  bf 
the  Reform  Act ;  and  the  boundary,  as  defined  by  tlw 
Boundary  Act,  coincides  with  the  boundary  laid  down  in  a 
previous  local  police  act,  and  isadrele  drawn  with  a  radios 
of  three-quartors  <  r  a  mileflrom  the  old  market-place  in  the 
very  heart  of  tlu-  town.  Rochdale  returns  one  member  to 
parliament :  the  number  of  voters  on  the  NftBtor  ibr  18S44 
was  746  ;  for  1835-6,  695. 

The  borough  of  Roehdale  is  a  vicarage,  one  of  th*  tMMrt 
in  the  kingdsB,  at  pfeaent  in  the  arabdeaeoniy  and  dio- 
cese of  Chester;  but  to  be  transferred  to  Manehester  when 
that  sen  is  erected.  Its  clear  yearly  value  i?  r^iitnatedst 
1  '30/.,  with  a  glebe  house:  it  is  in  the  eiftof  the  arcbbisbop 

of  Canterbury.  The  gieba e(Na|n«heau 3110  aorca ofiww* 

a  part  of  it  built  upon. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  three  townships  of  Castleton, 
Wardleworth,  and  Spotland, six^-eight  schools  of  all  kinds 
for  daily  instraetxm,  with  3393  adiolars;  and  twenty-eight 
Sunday-schools,  with  4036  scholars.  Some  of  these  schools 
are  probably  out  of  the  town  in  the  outparts  of  the  townships. 
We  have  not  inr  u  l.  i  Wuerdale  and  Wardale  township,  as 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  town  is  in  it.  Four  of  the  day- 
schools  are  endowed ;  one  is  a  national  adiool,  the  children 
of  which  attend  also  on  Sunday. 

Liltleboroogh,  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  was  a 

post,  but  the  remains  of  it  have  nearly  or  quite  diaap,  

Roinan  coins,  and  part  of  a  statue  of  Victory,  of  silver,  have 
lieen  dug  up.  The  mound  of  an  antii-nt  ca.st|e,  said  to  be 
of  SiiJton  original,  to  which  the  township  of  Castleton  owes 
Its  name,  is  mentioned  in  the  'Beauties  of  Ennlatid  and 
Wales.'  In  the  chapelry  of  Saddlewurth,  in  the  Yorkshire 
part  of  the  parish,  are  some  Druidical  remains.  (BaitMs'a 
HitUt/Janmhirt;  t^Uammitar^  Papen.) 

ROCHIPORT,  a  town  and  portof  mnee.  eanitsi  of  ar 
arrondissemcnt  in  the  department  of  Chareiite  Inffricum. 
3U0  miles  south-west  of  Paris  bv  the  road  through  Orlt^ns, 
Tours,  Pailieni.  and  Niort;  in  45*  Sfi'  N.  lat„  and  59' W. 
long. 

Rochefort  was  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  jiower  of  the 
EngUsh,  from  whom  it  was  taken  «y  Charles  VU.  Its 
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rapabilitics  as  a  naval  htalion  having  attracteil  nutioc,  works 
were  commenced,  m  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  A.n  1666  ; 
•ioce  which  tinio  tbo  immense  works  curried  on  have  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  important  naval  stations  of  Fnuu-e 
Alt  AxpoditioQ  agUDit  Rochefort  was  lent  out  fiom  Kn^- 
lind,  A.D.  1757,  but  from  cowardice  or  nisnanaj^ement  it 
•tided  in  a  disj^raoefLil  failure. 

Tiic!  town  >tun(U  in  a  low  marshy  district,  which  in  the 
sununer  ai. (I  autumn  renders  tho  town  unbualiliv  ;  it  is  on 
the  nonhtitn  bank  of  the  Charente.  aloiu  u-n  or  twelve 
mileK  from  the  sea;  the  river,  though  not  very  large,  affords 
tttfficivBt  depth  of  wmter  at  all  times  to  float  the  larcrest 
tttitSd*.  Th»  town  it  refrularly  fortified,  and  the  approach 
ia  defended  by  forts  on  the  Isle  of  Aix,  and  at  the  mouth  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  ramparts  are  planted  with 
tree*.  Tl.c  St  reel!-  are  well  laid  out,  broad,  and  straight,  and 
well  Ughled  vvtlh  Umps  and roHcctors ;  theyare  watered  dady 
in  the  summer  months  by  a  furcinir-puinp  fiuni  a  large  re- 
lerVQiir.  Some  of  the  streets  ore  planted  with  poplars  and 
•CBCIM,  and  the  principal  of  them  terminate  on  the  parade. 
The  houses  are  well  budt,  but  low,  so  as  leis  to  impede  the 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  harbour  ii  formed  by  the 
Chiireutc.  The  aiscnal  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
finetit  ai  the  kaigdutu  ;  ii  eutiiprchends  an  armoury,  a  lurge 
dock  for  building,  ba»ins  for  repairiu;;,  and  immense  ^toio- 
houses,  extending  more  than  1300  feet,  of  every  necessary 
Ac  equipping  vessels,  a  cannon- foundry,  a  ropewalk  about 
1350  feet  lung,  »  vicluallins-office^  bofieaeka,  a  depAt  Air 
convicts,  with  a  saw-mill,  ana  a  mill  which  cleans  the  bar* 
hour,  moves  the  cyliiuler.s  for  rolling  out  sheet-me'cil,  and 
perl'urmt  Other  work ;  and  a  fine  naval  liospit:d.  iiultiding 
eighteen  wards,  besides  the  oflicors' apartineii^s.  an<l  con- 
taioiog  1240  iron  bedstead*.  In  the  [art  of  the  liarbour 
HMerwd  fee  msNlMatineu,  ship:* of  cou  tous,  fiiUy  ]adeo,can 
eoOM  up  to  tlie  <|wyi-  There  is  an  Excbaoge. 

The  population  of  Rochefort,  hi  1H3I,  was  10,332  for  the 
town,  or  14,040  for  the  whole  runinune;  in  IS.'IG  it  uas 
1&,441  for  the  eommunc.  Busidu^  Uiu  bu.-iiics:i  connected 
with  the  arsenal,  vesMls  arc  lilted  out  for  the  cud  Qshery, 
and  a  cotisulerable  cousting-tradu  ii  carried  on.  Tliv  chief 
eotports  art>  wme,  brandy,  corn,  and  sail.  There  uru  three 
yearly  fairs.  Rochefort  has  twQ  churches,  three  chapels,  a 
general  lMN4>ital,  besidee  that  for  the  navy,  a  foundling  hos- 
pital, a  high  -  !  h  1,  a  school  of  iiavi^  iliuii  and  h  .  di.jy  rajdsy, 
a  lichool  ot  uA\ uL  luudicine,  K'hoi  Iti  of  but  ;;iM  y  and  uialiio- 
luatics,  tichuuls  on  the  monitorial  ^ybii  ni  for  drawing,  sing- 
ing, and  music ;  a  society  of  lileruture.  oeience,  and  art;  u 
public  libanKy  of  I5U0  volumes,  alibiury  of  lO.Utii)  volumes 
foe  the  navy*  a  oabinet  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  (juden, 
end  a  theatre.  A  wmaiateryof  the  Reformed  (or  Calvinistie) 
church  is  eelaUklMd  hace;  aad  tbaie  ia  a  p!rote»tant  Bible 
Society. 

Tiio  arruiiili-^sement  of  Rochefort  contained,  in  1S11, 
focty-teveu  communes,  and  was  divided  intw  four  caulous  or 
distrietS)  each  under  a  juatioaof  the  peace.  Its  population 
attbattiaie  wae  46,836. 

_  ROCHEFOUCAULD,  or  ROCHEFOUCAULT,  LA. 

'Chauentk.] 

"  ROCUiviOUCAUM),  i  RANgOIS,  DUG  DE  LA. 
of  a  distinguished  noble  family  of  France,  was  born  in  1613. 
He  appeared  early  at  (ho  court  of  Louis  XUI..  and  showed 
■0010  talents  and  ambition,  but  was  kept  out  of  employment 
and  filtour  by  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  the 
eeily  part  of  the  subsequent  reign  of  I^uis  XIV.  he  figured 
in  the  civil  war  of  Ija.  Kronde.  He  attached  himself  to  th« 
party  of  the  Duchess  of  Lungueville,  whose  avowed  admirer 
ne  was,  and  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  ml-^o  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  in  the  battle  of  St.  Anloine  at  Pajis.  After 
I»uis  XIV.  had  firmly  established  the  monarchical  autho- 
rity. La  Rochefoucauld  withdrew  to  private  lile.  In  this 
second  part  of  his  career  ho  exhibited  privala  Tirtues  which 
atoned  for  the  folly  and  violence  of  bis  yonnfler  years.  He 
was  intimate  with  ^adame  de  la  Fayette,  and  with  Madame 
do  S(vign^  who  speaks  of  him,  in  her  correspondence,  in 
terms  of  real  esteem.  He  died  in  1680,  with  calm  and 
rhrisiian-like  resignation.  The  Cardinal  de  Rets,  his  con- 
temporary and  fellow- partisan,  in  his  'Memoirs,'  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  always  irresolute  in  bis  temper ;  a  good  soldier, 
with  no  military  talent ;  a  bad  courtier,  thoii^  ambttioua  of 
Ri'uring  and  meddling  in  intrigue  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
t  i.ii^r,  >  li.s  iiiior.'.i  i;ood  .■i'ii>L!,  the  ease  andmddiu-:^  !'  'ds 
iiiaiiucrs,'  and  says  that  'he  was  a  very  uoright  man  lu  jai- 
vate  Ufa.'  La  Roehofoueauld  loft  saTend  vork%  tha  pria* 


cipal  of  which  are,  'Mfmoires  de  la  Rieencc  d'Anne  d'Au- 
triche,' and  his  *Maxiln<•^,' or  '  Pens.6e*.  forw  hitdi  he  ish.  ,t 
known'as  an  author.  This  book  has  made  much  noise  in  the 
world  ;  it  has  been  abused,  eritieisad,  controverted,  and  yet 
no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a  g^t  deal  of  truth  in'iw 
though  it  generaliMS  too  much.  La  RoohelbuoouM  aitri* 
butesall  the  actions  of  men.  good  or  bad,  to  the  mnvin:;-<<pring 
of  self-intereat.  Friendship  is  an  exchange  of  good  offices, 
generosity  is  the  me-ins  of  gaining  good  opinion,  justice  it- 
self is  derived  from  the  fear  of  suffering  from  the  oppression 
of  others.  This  may  be  all  true,  but  slill  there  are  actiont 
in  which  men  can  have  no  aelf-intereet  in  view,  in  which 
they  aet  ftwm  enthiisfaMm,  or  a  atroB)^  aense  of  duty,  or 
from  benevolence,  or  some  motive  other  than  -elf  iiikrest; 
such  are,  fbr  instance,  the  self- devoted nos^*  ot  the  ]).nriot, 
the  pcrsoveranec  of  the  (ijiri^iit  man  througli  i^ood  and 
evil  report,  the  sucriGce  made  by  pure  love,  and  above  all 
the  calm  resignation  of  the  Christian  martyr.  These  and 
other  similar  instances  La  Roehefonoauld  has  not  laheo 
into  account,  because  probably  ho  bad  toein  no  spoeimen 
of  them.  La  Rochefnicauld  has  accounted  fbr  most  actions 
of  a  great  proportion  of  mankind,  perhaps  by  far  the  >rrea(cr, 
and  for  so  doin*;  he  has  been  abused,  heraii'se,  as  a  French 
lady  ob»t»rved.  he  has  told  every  body's  secret.  He  has 
pliiced  ]iiiii>olf,  with  regard  to  private  morality,  in  the 
same  predicament  as  MachiavelH  with  regard  to  political 
morality.  [Machi&velli.]  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was  eer- 
tainlv  not  iiree  irora  selfishness,  has  abused  La  Rochefou- 
eauM's  Maxims,  and  yet  in  hts  'Emile*  ho  observes  that 
'selRshiiess  is  the  main  sprini^  (d\-i!!  mir  action».'  and  tl;  u 
'  authors,  while  they  an-  for  ever  talking  of  truth,  which  thcv 
rare  little  about,  think  chiefly  of  their  own  interest,  of  which 
thev  do  not  talk.'  La  Fontaine,  in  bis  fitble  (b.  II j 
*  L'Hominect  sun  Image,'  has  made  an  ingantoua  defence 
of  La  Rochefbooauld's  book. 

La  Roehefoucaold's  'Han'mca*  have  gone  thronjifh  many 
editions.  The 'CEirvresdela  RochefoucaiiM.'  1818. contain, 
besides  his  already  published  works,  several  inedited  letter* 
and  a  hlo^raphlt•al  notice. 

Several  other  individuals  of  the  same  family  have  ac* 
auired  an  historical  name,  amoni;  others,  Louts  Aloianditt 
do  la  Rochefoucauld,  Peer  of  France,  who  embiaeed  the 
popular  part  at  the  bcuinningof  the  great  French  revolution, 
and  displayed  considerable  violence  in  hi?  -enlimcnls.  i,i>i 
withstanding  which,  af>er  the  loth  of  August,  ho  was  uias- 
sacre«l  by  tl:-   I  ,,  nhais  as  an  iinslorrat. 

ROCHELLE,  LA,  a  town  in  I'ranio.  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Chaiente  liifer;euro.  301  njiles  ^oiitb-west  of 
Wris  by  the  rood  through  Orleans  Tours,  Poitiers,  and 
Niort;  in  4«»  8'  N.  lat  and  I*  8'  W.  long. 

La  Riji  ludle  antienlly  a  small  town  and  fort  bclon^- 
iny  to  the  loids  of  Maui'-on,  from  whom  il  was  taken  by  oue 
of  the  counis  of  Poitou.  On  the  marria|:e  of  Henry  IL  of 
England  with  El^oiioro  of  Guienue,  heirc»s  of  Poileu,  it 
came  into  the  bands  of  the  kings  of  En)j;land,  ftom  whoa  it 
obtained  considerable  uunicipai  privileges.  It  was  taken 
flrom  the  English  by  Louis  VuL.a.ii.  lS'i4,  w  as  a^^in  ceded 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  nrc'tij,'ny,  a  d.  l  .lflO.  hut  finally  reco- 
vered, a.d.  1372.  by  Du^ue^cliii.  Under  the  French  kings 
the  privileges  of  the  town  were  furiher  au.'iULnte  1 ;  iho  im- 
|H>rtanco  of  the  place  increased,  and  upon  the  acqui^itiun 
of  it  by  the  Huguenots,  a.d.  15^7,  it  became  a  sort  of 
republio,  atid  the  stronghold  of  their  party.  It  was  be> 
sieged  in  1574,  by  the  duke  of  Anjou.  but  in  vain:  the  gar- 
rison was  commanded  by  La  Noue.  In  IB  JT  it  was  ayam 
besieged  by  the  royal  forces  under  I>jui»  XIII.  ami  h;s  mi- 
ni.st'  t  Rii  hel  1  11.  By  means  of  an  immense  barrier  of  pile> 
earned  across  the  entranco  of  the  harbour,  assistance  fioa 
the  sea  was  precluded,  and  the  attempt  of  the  English  to 
succour  tbo  townsmen  was  defeated  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  Charles  I.,  who 
commanded  the  ex^dition.  The  townsmen,  under  the 
mayor  Guittoii,  holdout  fbr  thirteen  months,  but,  af^er  un- 
dergoing the  most  dreadful  extremilics  from  famtdc,  were 
compelled  to  siuretider,  and  the  power  of  the  Huguenot 
party  wa,  finally  broken.  Rochelle  was  forlified  anew  by 
Vauban,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  slill  maintatoed  as 
a  fortified  towit. 

The  town  atanda  on  the  northern  aide  of  a  small  inlet  of 
the  Atlantie,  which  extends  eastward  about  tv.u  nii1et»  into 

the  land,  a;id  torminatcs.  .ii:>t  al  ovi-  R  H-li.\!e,  in  a  s.i!; 
marsh.  The  entrance  of  this  miei,  which  sor\cs  as  the 
madrtad  or  outer  harbour  of  the  town,  it  defended  by  fbrla; 
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ami  the  appruaclies  are  further  protcptd  by  the  works  on 
the  Isle  of  R6  and  the  Is]«of  Aix.  The  fnrtincations  on  the 
land  side,  though  exteniiTCj  indadinK  nin«teon  large  bos* 
liom  and  eight  halfmooni,  ore  not  reputed  to  be  >ttvnf» 

but  on  the  Si-.i  side  the  serurity  of  the  plare  is  regarded  ns 
complete.  There  arc  seven  gales.  The  town  is  well  laid 
out ;  the  streets  are  for  the  moat  part  strni;;hi.  ln  uncl,  rK'ni, 
and  lined  with  well-built  houses  adorned  with  jioriicos,  but 
not  of  great  elevation.  There  are  several  fountains,  which 
,  contribute  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  place.  The  squares  are 
tolertiblv  numcroii<<,  but  all  of  irregular  form  :  tlie  principal 
aee  the  Jnace  de  la  Pri^fucture  and  the  Parade,  both  planted 
wfth  tree^.  The  promenade  of  Le  Mail  fommandi  a  line 

f»r«>sncct  of  the  harbour  and  thu  <i'n.  Thi'  ptiiu  ipal  public 
)uilmng8  are  tbocathpili  al.  tlii»  sominary  far  Uil  priesthood, 
tl»e  bishop's  piii  ici',  (he  towii-liall,  a  fine  Gothic  buildine, 
Ibe  courts  of  law,  the  Exchange,  the  post-office,  the  guard- 
house of  the  departmental  guard,  the  theatre.  t!ic  curious 
dock-tower,  the  general  hospital  (or  bo^pital  of  St.  Louis), 
the  orphan  hospital,  the  office  of  the  prefecture,  the  mint, 
111','  nv.uliors;,  thf  a'i,itti)Ir.  or  luiblu'  sI.ui^litcr-liDi:? e,  the 
barracks,  aiiil  ihe  elouiMit  sf.i  butbiug  rojuis  creeled  in 
Thi'if  iirt-  fjur  churchos  besides  the  cathcdrsil.  se- 
veral chapels,  luur  nuDiu  rics.  a  Protestant  church,  a  house 
of  correction,  one  niiiitnry  and  two  other  priioni^  and  an 

hospital  or  almshouse,  besides  the  two  mentioned  abors. 
The  thek  or  inner  harbodr  ia  in  the  south  nait  of  th«tovn, 

by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  nearly  every  siae,  and  eompre- 
hcnd-s  two  basit.s,  one  (1.4!  IHvrc),  adjacent  to  the  roadsled, 
dry  at  low  water,  and  i  ru'iilfd  b\  a  range  of  fine  quays; 
the  second  is  closed  by  llwd  gatfs,  by  means  of  which  the 
siiippiui;  are  kept  CMnsiaiitly  alluat ;  this  basin  also  is  sur- 
rounded by  quays.  The  Canal  Maubcc,  which  runs  from 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  this  basin,  divides  the  city  into 
two  pans,  which  communicate  by  three  bridgos  over  the 
canaL  Ships  of  any  burden  can  get  op  to  Iji  Roehetfe  at 
high  water. 

The  i>opulatioti  L-i  1-tnoiielle  in  IR"!  was  1  I,G:ii;  in 
l.H.Ji*)   it  was  1-1,S  ;.7.     'I'lle  i:N[vii-ts  !r 'Tu  tllf  port  cotnjnu- 

heiid  brandy  and  ottier  spirits,  wine,  salt,  flour,  cheese, 
bulicr.  oil,  and  linen  cloth'  the  imports  comprehend 
colotnal  produce  and  groceries.  The  townsmen  refine 
suiMr,  spin  cotton-yam,  make  pitch,  far,  catgut,  and  gloves, 
'icild  ^lllp>,  and  oiit;;igL>  in  iho  fiiuii'l!  i!)d  cod  fishery. 
I  hcrt*  are  tvvu  liitr-  iii  \hc  vt'iir,  c;jcli  uf  I'.vc  days.  Besides 
the  establishments  alr-  ariy  l  uiiccd,  there  arc  courts  of  law, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  several  administrative  or 
flseal  ipivernmcnt  offices,  an  academy  of  belles-lettres. 
seieuoes,and  arts;  a  high  school  or  college,  a  school  of 
navigatioii,  a  drawing-school,  and  a  school  of  midwifery ;  a 
public  library  of  K>,Qi}0  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  botanic  jjardcn;  an  agricultural  sociely.  a  Pro- 
testant Bible  socielv,  ,uiii  some  charitable  institutions. 

Rofhelle  is  the  h<iu'l-quarters  of  the  twclfib  military  di- 
vision, which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Charenle 
lnf6rieure.  Deux  Sivrea,  and  Vendue.  The  bishopric  of 
Maillezay  was transforred  to  Rochcllo  in  IGG3:  the  bishop 
B  a  ^uflragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux :  his  diocese 
cornprclicnds  the  department  of  Charente  lnl¥rieure.  The 
ar;'. liil  -  SL-niriit  iT  Roi-lifll.-"  c.itnjirf'ifiul^  Hfty-ftve  rom- 
niuiie.-,  and  is  divided  into  seven  cantons  or  districts,  each 
under  a  justice  of  the  pea  e.  The  population  in  1831  was 
77. r,^'). 

II'.  hcKe  Mit.  :i  purgative  mediCtno  of  aomo  rtMHjiation, 
was  discovered  by  M.Mignelta,  an  apothecary  of  Rochelle, 
whence  ils  name.   It  is  sometimes  called  Seisnctle  inlt. 

R-'Mtniiiir.  wrll  hnown  frctTri  :.'lu:iiiiii';  rT  the  thcrmn 

niuUT  aii  l  :[i  utbiT  respects, uu'l  li-l laml- Vai luiuvs,  ll'.c  cuii- 
venlidii  ih-i.  M  l  ic  natives  of  RochellL". 

ROCHKSlEli.  an  onlieiit  cily  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
situated  on  tbcMUth  or  right  bank  of  thcMcduny.  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  parliameDlary  borough  of  Cliatbam 
[CttATKAv],  with  which  it  i!)rms  one  oontinu«\»  town :  it  is 
:J9  mile*  from  the  Gfrn  ra!  P.  st  nfVxe,  lyindon,  by  the  road 
ibroiiuli  Uartford  an  l  Gr..\  (.^kMn! ,  and  neatly  the  same  dis- 
latu'c  in  a  direct  lii;  ■. 

Rochester  probabiy  uxt»tcd  antecedently  to  the  Roman 
invasion,  at  any  rate  anti^ccdently  to  the  conmiest  of  tlie 
iK»uthem  pari  of  thu  island  under  Claudius,  ana  its  antient 
name,  which  is  of  Celtic  origin,  denotes  that  it  was  at  a  pas- 
sage over  the  river.  Its  Roman  and  Saxon  names,  from 
the  latter  of  which  by  corruption  tlie  modern  Rochester  is 
darivsd,  are  given  dsewbere.  [KsMt,  vd.  xiii,,  p.  19%  eol.  1.] 


Dyring  the  indcijendenre  of  the  Saxon  kint^dom  of  Kent  it 
was  of  im))orlance  both  as  the  scat  of  a  bisbijirii^  (e'^tt' 
blisbed  about  Ajv  604)  and  as  a  place  of  streni^th  siioatetf 
M  the  passage  of  (be  Medway.  It  was  destroyed  i)y  Eihelred. 
king  of  Mercia,  a  d.  676.  and  by  fbe  Danes  in  the  time  of 
Ethelwulf.  A.D  839:  It  was  besieged  bv  the  same  enemies 
(a. I).  6**.)).  but  relieved  by  AlCrei!.  who  drove  tlic  irnmlcisto 
ibcir  shi])>.  In  the  lime  of  Kthclrcd  II.  <a  d.  'J?6>  it  was 
besinri'd,  but  in  vain,  by  that  kinp,  who  bad  a  quarrel  with 
the  bishop :  and  was  sacked  (a.d.  998  or  iW)  by  the  Danes. 
After  the  Conquest,  William  the  Conqueror  either  built  or 
more  probably  repaired  mid  strengthened  a  casile  here,  and 

gaeed  it  under  the  command  of  nis  brother  Odo,  bishop  of 
fiycux.  Ill  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  Ibi*  casile  \pas 
besiefii-'d  ami  taken  by  i]w  kinsr:  against  whtnii  Odo  tind  re- 
belled. In  iliL'  rou'n  of  Hmiry  I.  (a  h.  1130),  and  ,-,^ain  in 
that  of  .Sleplun  (ad.  Il3r).  and  a  third  time  in  that  of 
Henry  II.  (a.d.  1 1  77  cr  1 1  ''0,  tlie  cily  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  the  civil  war  of  John,  the  caatle  was  taken  b)r 
that  prinee  fivm  the  insurgent  bartmsfa.n.  IftS),  and  re- 
taken next  vfar  by  the  Dauphin  Ixtuis.  In  I2G4  the  lown 
was  taken,  and  tho  castle  besieped  and  reduced  ti<  extremity, 
l)y  the  confcrlcrate  barons  under  Simon  dc  Muntforf,  Harl  of 
Leicester,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  ttie  siege  and  march 
a|;ainst  the  kin^.  In  the  rising  of  the  commons  under  Wat 
Tyler,  the  castle  was  attailed,  with  what  success  is  not 
clear.  Edward  IV.  was  the  last  king  who  paid  any  atten> 
tion  to  the  repair  of  the  castle.  James  II.  embarked  at 
Rochester  when  he  fled  to  France  after  his  abdication,  a.d. 
1688. 

The  town  stanrls  chiefly  on  a  low  narrow  tract  which 
borders  tin-  Mcdway,  .and  )%  backed  by  the  chalk  hills, 
which  rise  from  liie  river  with  a  rather  sleep  ascent.  It 
consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out;  the  principal 
street  leads  iVom  the  bridge  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
into  Ohalham  on  the  east  stae.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Mf'dnny  are  Strood  and  Frindsbury.  Cdnsitternble  portions 
i)f  whirl,  two  parishes  have  been  n<\v]i-i\  to  the  tou  :i  lioih  for 
parliamentary  and  municipril  purpose:;.  A  part  of  .Siicjod 
and  also  u  small  part  of  Chatham  were  previously  in  the 
city  of  Rochester.   The  streets  arc  paved,  and  lighted  With 

fm,  and  the  house*  eommonly  of  reapectable  appeannea. 
lie  envirans  are  extremely  pleasant,  and  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  are  a  few  hanasome  villas,  and  rows  of  neat 
modern  houses  Innlt  on  the  higher  ground  which  rises  frym 
the  low  mnr^jin  of  tiio  river. 

The  rnil  p.lral  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Iligh- 
slrr<t  li  the  antient  Priory  gate.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
with  side  aisles,  a  choir  (the  floor  of  which  ia  raised  ten 
steps  above  the  floor  of  the  nave),  a  principal  transept,  at 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and  a  smaller  transept 
at  the  cast  end  of  the  choir.  At  the  intersection  ol  the 
principnl  tiansopt  is  a  cciilral  tower  erccti-rl  in  I.S'J.):  at  the 
wesltru  end  of  liie  church  tlitre  appear  to  have  been  origin- 
ally four  low  towers,  two  on  each  side  the  doorway  and  two 
at  the  extremities;  of  these  only  two  now  remain,  which 
are  of  diflbrent  style.  On  the  murtb  side  of  the  choir, 
between  the  two  ttansepta.  but  nearer  to  the  principal 
one,  is  a  low  square  tower,  now  in  ruins,  called  Gundulph's 
lo'.vcr.  The  aimoiision.i  of  the  biiildiii','  arc  as  follows t 
length  of  the  nave  IbO  feet;  breadth  with  side  iiisles 
66  feet;  length  of  the  choir  156  feet;  making,'  the  total 
length  of  the  church  3Pfi  feet;  length  of  the  principal  tran- 
sept 122  feet;  of  thf  smaler  transept  90  feet;  area  of  Gun- 
dulph's  tower,  inside,  34  luet  aquare;  walk  of  GuDdalph'a 
tower  0  feet  thiek.  Extent  of  tite  west  front  of  the  nthe* 
dm!  ?1  ffi't.  T!io  chapter-bouse  is  in  ruins;  a  mi'an  Iniild- 
itiy.  crcrlcd  m  thu  place  of  .t,  str\<  s  for  fhaplcr-lxjiist'  and 
library.  Tho  na\  i;  is  part  of  tin-  vtruclure  of  Bislnij,  Gun- 
dulpb,  who  rebuilt  tiie  cathedral  near  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  west  front  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
enriclied  Norman  architecture ;  but  the  greait  west  window 
is  an  itisertton  of  perpendicular  character,  aa  are  most  of 
the  other  windows  ot  the  nave.  The  nave  bus  Norman 
piers  and  arches. except  in  the  part  nearest  the  choir,  where 
the  arches  are  early  English.  The  mof  of  the  nave  is  now 
Hat;  but  there  arc  indications  that  it  was  intended  at  first 
to  be  vaiiltcfl.  On  tiic  south  side  of  the  church  arc  some 
other  Norman  portions,  which  a}>pcar  to  have  been  the 
cloisters,  and  some  Other  of  the  usual  monastic  adjuncts. 
Most  of  the  eastern  prt  of  the  church  is  of  plain  early 
English  atehiteeturc,  of  good  composition,  witnotit  much 
ornament:  (he  detaila  of  the  doors  and  of  some  other  per* 
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tiom  iM  very  good :  the  loof  of  tlio  ehoir  rad  of  both  tru- 
Mpt8  is  vaulted  and  (^ined.  except  in  one  part,  whieh  «a* 
Dover  finished.  The  pillars  of  the  choir  are  of  Pbtworth 
marble.  The  crypt  is  vury  spacious,  extending  undt  r  ihe 
buildings  of  the  choir;  its  cliara' tcr  is  early  English, 
•eaieely  differing,  in  one  part,  from  Nonuan.  There  are  a 
S»w  antient  monuments,  singular  rather  than  beautiful,  and 
much  mutilated.  The  old  allar-pitace.  a  painting  by  West, 
of  the  Angela  omworing  to  the  Sbepheras,  is  now  in  Oba- 
tfcam  church.  There  are  levetml  ehapeU,  in  one  of  wMch 
the  bishop  fu  l  l'  his  consistory  court.  The  an  hilocture  and 
masonry  of  Gundulph's  lower  give  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
imprufwrly  :i-scrihed  to  him.  The  interior  of  the-  calhcdrul, 
has  lately  (1841)  been  repaired,  and  in  many  places  rcaiored 
to  its  original  beauty,  by  tlta  fmaent  dean  and  chapter, 
vho  havo  oxbibitod  equal  taste  and  .liberality  in  tba  im- 
pcoremeDta  wbieb  they  nave  suggested  or  aanetioned.  Arebea 
and  windows  fur  a  long  tiruo  lilleil  up  have  bi  cn  o]  n- cd, 
especially  in  the  north  transept,  which  now  foruis  a  valuable 
study  for  the  architect  and  aniiquar),  as  a  specimen  of  early 
Kngiish,  not  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  iti  the  kingdom. 

There  are  two  parish  churches  in  Rochester,  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Nicbolu;  tbey  are  not  lemarkable  for  their  arehi- 
tectore^  but  eaoh  baa  a  very  antient  atone  Ibn^  end  St. 
Margaret's  contains  several  antient  luonuments.  Within 
the  city  is  a  coiiiniodious  Weileyaii  cbuoel,  and  a  meeling- 
bou^  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Theru  uaa  pit>l>ably  a  bridge  at  Rochester  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  there  ii  no  distinct  mention  of  it  till  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  of  wood,  with  ten 
arches  or  apaoes  between  the  piers,  and  a  total  length  of 
about  431  feet.  The  frequent  damage  sutlained  by  this 
wooden  bridge  and  its  continual  need  of  repair  led  to  the 
erection  of  toe  present  one  (a  little  above  the  site  of  the 
more  antient  structure),  wliiih  was  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  It  is  a  stone  bridfje  of  eleven  arches,  360 
feet  lung,  with  a  stone  parapet  and  balustrades.  The  con- 
servators of  the  bridge  arc  au  incorporatetl  body  under  the 
title  of  the  *  Warden*  and  Conuaooalty  of  the  new  Bridge 
of  1locbeeter,*and  have  eonifderaUe  fhnd^  appropriated  to 
the  repair  of  the  bri(!f:;c  The  approa  h  i  Rocheeler  float 
the  Loudon  side  of  the  bi^d^e  is  very  ^[t<Kiay;. 

The  cattle  is  on  the  bank  of  ti  e  Medway,  just  above  the 
bridge.  The  outer  walU  were  iu  feet  high  above  the 
ground,  and  7  feet  thick,  strengthened  wilh  towers,  aquaie 
and  round,  and  defended  by  a  ditch  on  evenr  nde  ejneept 
Ibe  west  side,  where  it  was  washed  by  the  Medway.  These 
walls  enclosed  a  quadrangular  area  nearly  300  feet  square, 
and  are,  with  their  towers,  now  in  rumti.  In  the  iRiulh- 
easlern  angle  of  the  court  wa-.  the  keep,  a  massive  building 
yet  standing,  about  70  feet  squaro  on  the  outside,  and  risuig 
about  104  foet  from  the  ground,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle 
rising  i'i  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  building;  tliree  of  these 
towers  are  square,  that  at  the  aoulh-oast  angle  is  round.  On 
the  north  side  near  the  north-eastern  an^le  is  another 
tower,  through  which  was  the  entrance;  it  joins  tbe  keep, 
and  rises  alMUt  two-thirds  of  its  height.  This  :>maller 
tower  covers  half  the  breadth  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
keep,  and  projects  from  it  about  18  or  20  feet  Tlio  roof  aud 
floors  have  been  destroyed:  there  were  originally  three 
sturies  besidea  the  Taulted  basemenu :  each  story  waa  divided 
into  two  apartments  by  a  partitioa  wall  tising  4o  the  top  of 
the  keep,  with  open  arebea  or  doorways  on  eaeb  floor,  and 
having  a  well  2  feet  9  inche.-i  in  diameter  curiously  built  into 
it,  tu  which  well  there  wan  accens  from  each  tluor.  The 
walls  of  the  castle  are  of  great  thickness,  built  of  Kentish 
ngstonoi  cemented  with  a  grouting  or  mortar  equal  to  tbe 
atone  itself  in  hardneai.  Tmeoigiiaare«rOs«n  stone.  The 
amhitaotura  is  Norman,  exeouk  pamna  kha  nmid  tower  at 
the  sontb-eastem  angle,  wbiim  was  rebiitit  in  the  place  of 
the  orifTi;  111  srjuare  one  destroyed  when  King  John  besieged 
and  look  UitJ  castle.  The  four  tower*  at  the  aui;lcs  msi-  uiu: 
Story  above  tbe  keep,  and,  as  well  lu  the  keep  itself  and  the 
entranr-e  tower,  were  surmounted  with  a  platform,  with 
parapet  and  embrasures. 

The  other  pubUo  buildinp  aro^  a  commodious  town-ball, 
with  a  narket-hooso  beneaw,  and  a  small  caol  adjacent ;  a 
elock-house,  built  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  on  the  site  of  a 
former  town-hall;  a  neat  theatre:  and  the  bridge  chamber 
or  record-room,  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  bridge.  Tliere 
are  some  remains  of  the  city  waU»;  aud  pai  luf  the  farlillca- 
tions  of  Chatham,  especially  Fort  Pitt,  arc  within  the  city. 

Stiood  and  Frmdabuiy,  ooosidamUile  pactions  of  which 


have  been  added  toBodieilar  both  bv  the  Boundary  and  Mu 
nieipal  Refonn  Actik  aie  on  tha  nefflb-w«»t  side  of  the  Med* 
way ;  Strood  on  the  London  road,  and  FMndabury  a  little  to 

the  north-cast  Strood  consist*  of  one  principal  street  of 
irregularly  built  bouses;  the  place  ha«  improved  consider- 
ably of  late  yeani ;  it  has  a  neat  church.  Frind»bury  con- 
sists ehiedy  of  one  long  street  The  church  is  on  an  emi* 
nence  commanding  a  very  fine  prospect.  There  is  a  Methodist 
meeting- bouse.  Upnor Castle  on  the  Medway  is  in  Frinds- 
bury  parish:  it  eootiats  of  an  oblong  centra)  building,  with 
a  round  tower  at  •  nrli  rni,  am!  i-<  surrounded  by  a  tuoat;  it 
was  used  during  the  iate  wur  as  a  puwder-ma^azme. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  as  enlarged  by  the  above 
acts,  was  ut  follows,  accoidiog  to  tbe  census  of  1831  *— 
Rochester  old  borough: 


St,  M argaretii 
St  Nicholas 

Cathedral  precincts 
Strood  intra 
Chatham  intia 


Addition— Stiood  extra  and 
FrtDdshufj 


3,050 

138 
1,173 

505 

9,891 
9,167 


12.058 

Tliere  are  no  manufactures  in  Kochcster.  Trading  \'essels 
come  up  to  tiic  bridge,  where  they  dfiichar^ie  their  cargoes, 
chiefly  coals,  which  are  conveyed  up  the  river  in  !>mall  cratL 
The  oyster  fishery  is  carried  on  with  great  activity  under  the 
direction  of  the  corporation,  who  have  jurisdiction  over  tbe 
fisheries  iu  the  creeks  and  branches  of  tbe  Medway.  Con- 
siderable Quantities  of  oysters  are  sent  to  London  or  exported 
to  Holland ;  a  considerable  quani  S)  r  hriinps  also  are  sent 
to  London.  There  are  two  wcekl  v  :ii.iikels.  one,  lately  e>la- 
blishcd,  on  Tuesday  for  corn,  and  one  on  Friday  for  provi- 
sions; and  there  is  a  monthly  cattle- market.  The  fair*  are 
almost  disused.  A  canal  was  cut  some  years  ago  from  tho 
Medway  to  the  Thames  atGravesendRMcb,  but  the  uader> 
uking  has  not  been  profitable.  This  eanal  is  earned 
through  the  chalk  hills  by  a  tunnel  two  miles  and  one  fur- 
lou^  in  length,  whieh  commences  near  Rochester  bridge. 

The  corporation  of  Rochester,  under  (he  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  oonsisu  of  SIX  aldermen  and  eightctin  councillors :  the 
city  is  divided  into  three  wards.  Tna  corporation  have  ex* 
elusive  jurisdiotioD  over  all  offenaea  oonnitled  within  tbe 
city  and  liberliee.  There  are  no  qnarter'aesajoiis;  but  petty 
sessions  are  held  twice  a  week ;  and  there  is  a  court  of  re- 
quests having  jurmdiction  over  seve:  al  neighbouring  parishes. 
Some  othvr  ■  ai ! >  coitnected  with  the  corporate  jurisdiction 
are  held.  Rociiester  has  returned  members  lo  p&rliatoeot 
since  the  reign^cf  Edward  I.  Tho  number  of  vaten  on  the 
register  for  1834-5  was  967 ;  for  18;i5-6,  1002. 

The  livings  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Margaret  are  tricv* 
ages  of  the  value  of  389/.  and  136/.  respectively ;  there  are 
glebe-houses  to  both.  Strood  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  '2'^Sl.,  and  Frindsbury  a  \  ii  arntie,  'A 
(he  clear  vearly  value  of  449/.  They  are  all  in  the  diocua*: 
and  archdeaconry  of  Rochester. 

There  were  in  the  city  of  Rochester  and  in  tbe  perishes 
of  Frindsbury  and  Smwd,  in  183S.  forty  schools,  in  which 
1219  children,  vis.  567  boys  and  574  girla.  and  76  of  «as 
not  specified,  wore  receiving  daily  instnietion;  and  Ave 
Sunday  schools,  with  761  scholars,  viz.  369  boys  and  3S»2 
girls.  One  of  the-sc  schools  is  a  proprieiary-  sc1)o<j1  ;  arsd 
another,  called  the  King's  School,  is  governed  by  tlie  dean 
and  chapter.  An  endovied  mathemaiu  al  frev-school  was 
e«tabliahad  in  1701.  Among  the  schools  enumerated  were 
two  laige  natiotial  sobools.  There  ia  an  almshoua*  and 
dormitofy  for  poor  tnvellen  in  the  town,  where  they  re 
ceive  enterlainment  and  a  night's  lodfjing. 

RocHESTKR  DiocKSK. — The  diocese  of  Rochester  Li>  one 
of  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  most  slen- 
derly endowed.  Itcontniiii  ],ul  one  archdeacon rv.  that  of 
Rochester,  divided  into  iI  j  three  deaneries  of  llochester, 
Dartfiord.  aud  Midling,  all  m  tbe  western  part  of  tbe  county 
of  Kent  The  deansnr  of  Shorebam.  though  nearly  aa  every 
side  enclosed  within  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  frequently 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  it,  is  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbiKho|i  of  Canterbury.  The  number  of  parishes  in  the 
diocese  (uol  including  the  deanery  of  Shorcharo)  is  giv«n 
by  Hasted  (Hitt.  of  Kent,  vo\.  ii.,  Canterbury.  l7Bi)  at 
nineqf  nine :  in  liswis's  *  Topogiaphiool  Diet.'  it  ia  gifM  at 
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correct  u  tu  the  luimK  r  of  parisho*.  but  the  ailrliiions  of 
dependent  ehapelrics  will  swuU  the  number  to  that  given 
by  llasled,  and  by  including  ecclesiastical  divisions  lately 
for iDod,  to  a  greater  Dumber  stiU.  The  clear  yearly  revenue 
of  the  bishopric  is  estiniKled  at  1 469A  The  erou  yearly  re- 
venue of  Uie  eetbednl  k  e»iiniated  at  7)781;  but  the  pay- 
laeiit  4^  itiMiidi*  the  maintenance  of  the  Ikbne.  and  tfae 
aupport  of  the  grammar-tchool,  cause  a  deduction  of  2Q79L  ; 
leaving  6106/.  to  be  divided  among  the  corporation,  vbieh 
consists  of  the  dean  and  six  prebendaries.  (Report  qf  the 
EccUtiaitical  Revmm  Commt»iioners,  lb35.)  There  were 
formerly  six  tuinor  canons,  but  now  there  are  only  three,  who 
All  in  auceeaaion  the  offices  of  sacnst  and  precentor,  and  a 
aaaater  and  niber  of  tho  King's  School. 

It  ia  Hwemnwinded  hn  theCliiucb  Commissionen  to  make 
great  alteiBtioni  in  tim  dioeeae.  They  propose  to  tmnsfer 
to  the  diore^f  of  London  those  pariahes  of  tlu^  ili'^nery  of 
£)artford  which  are  nearest  the  metropolis;  and  lu  tho  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury  the  remainder  of  the  deanery  of  Dartford 
and  the  whole  of  that  of  Mailing:  these  additions,  wttb  that 
of  the  deanenr  of  Shoreham,  will  place  nearly  tbe  whole  of 
Kent  under  tbeaee  of  Canterbiny.  In  latum  it  ia  proposed 
to  add  to  RoebeMer  naoilf  tbe  imole  of  tbeardbdeaoonry  of 
E'i-cx  ( IT-  CiudiniT  the  deaneries  of  Rochford,  Den  gey,  Clielras- 
loiU,  BarsU^jk,  Chttfiord.  Onj^ar,  and  part  of  Barking)  atul 
the  whole  of  the  arclidoaconries  of  Middlesex  (coniaiiiinj,' 
the  deaneries  of  Hedaingham,  Dunmow,  Harlow,  and 
Braugbing),  Colchester  (containing  the  deaneries  of  Ten- 
dofing.  Colobetler,  Lexden.  Witbam,  Sam]^ford.  Newport, 
and  tbe  jntiadietion  of  Waltham),  and  Saint  Alban'a;  all 
taken  from  the  diocese  of  London ;  and  the  finir  deaneries 
of  Baldock,  Hitchin.  Berkhampsted,  and  Hertfbrd.  in  the 
arnhdeaconry  of  Huiilint;<lon,  tnk- n  f  mi  Lincoln.  By  thuho 
changes  neariy  the  whole  of  Essex  and  the  whole  of  Uert- 
fbrdsbire  will  be  placed  under  the  see  of  Rochester,  which 
will  retain  only  tbe  deanery  of  Rochester  of  its  more  antient 
diocese. 

The  dioeeae  of  Rochester  was  founded  a.u.  604.  Justus, 
one  of  tbe  companions  of  Augustin.  the  apottle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  first  bisshof) ;  hut  on  the  relapse  of 
Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  into  pa^anisna,  ho  tied  lu  the  Con- 
tinent. On  the  reconversion  of  Eadbald,  he  returned.  He 
was  translated  tu  Canterbury,  a.d.  624.  Gundulph,  who 
mm  bishop  from  aj>.  1077  to  1107,  rebuilt  the  cathedral: 
pait  of  bia  building  remaina  in  the  nave  of  tbe  pneent 
edtflee.  Walter  do  Merlon,  who  was  bishop  from  a.n.  1874 
to  1277,  was  chancellor  uf  Encjland  and  founder  of  Merton 
C<jllege,  Oxford.  Juha  i' iauer,  bishop  from  a.u.  ljU4  to 
I03j.  was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIIL  for  denying  the  king's 
•uwemacy,  in  the  80tb  jear  of  his  age.  Thorns*  Sprat, 
hiahop  from  AJ>.  1C84  to  1713.  was  a  writer  of  conbideruble 
note;  and  bia  auceeMor,  Wanda  Atterbury  (bishop  from 
1713  to  1783).  is  eeldmted  both  aa  an  eminent  wiitor  and 
a  leading  Jacobite.  Zacbary  Pearce,  bishop  from  1796 
to  1774.  is  well  known  as  a  commentator  and  critic. 

ROCHESTER,  I ORD.  [Wll.KOr.J 

ROCHFORD.  t^:sshx.] 

ROCK  ALUM.  [Alum.] 

ROCK  CRYSTAL  [Q«artx.] 

ROCK  MANAKIN.  [RupicouwiE.] 

ROCK-PLANTS  are  tboae  phmti  whiehavadietinguiafacd 
by  growing  on  or  among  naked  roeki,  and  are  confined  to  no  | 
particular  region  or  latitude.  De  Can  l  i'lL  ( f)r7ii7;r;f!irf 
Je$  Scieticrt  Naturelles,  vol.  xvni )  observes  that  liiey  |ias>!t  > 
by  insensible  gradations  into  the  plant<i  that  inhabit  walls, 
rocky  and  stony  places,  and  even  gravelly  places,  from 
«biMi1lMnr|iMa  into  those  that  are  found  partioularly  on 
iBiida  md  hm«n  aoila.  Most  of  the  plaaie  rowing  on 
rocks  ha«e  but  a  small  defeiopment  of  toot,  as  they  derive 
tiieir  nutriment  principally  from  tho  air,  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  leaves  aud  steins.  A  large  number  of  the 
Cryptogamia,  especially  mosses  and  lichens,  belong  to  this 
class.  Many  of  these  plants  pre»«nt  a  remarkable  diversity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow. 
This  ia  a  mtgeot  wbteh  has  not  received  the  attention  that 
itdeswvas. 

Rock-plan(8  are  often  introduced  into  gardens  for  tbe 
purposes  of  ornament,  for  which  the  stse  and  beauty  of  the 
t!<juiL'r^  of  many  of  them  peeuliarly  adapt  them.  [Rock- 

V OH K  j 

ROCK  RIVER.  [Missi<istR«,Rhl«r.l 
ROCK  SALT.  [SooiOM.] 

ROCK-WORK,  u  gvdeningb  an  aUsiiiioa.  canpowd  of 


earth  «nd  other  looae  materials,  and  eovered  with  stones 

and  fragments  of  ro<*k,  &c.,  amoiigft  which  plants  adapted 
for  such  a  situation  are  grown.  When  the  rock-^^t)^k  i» 
managed  akilfully,  and  in  accordance  wnli  surrounding  ob- 
jects. It  mav  be  made  to  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  liiteresi 
of  the  ganien.  In  the  first  place  a  proper  situation  should 
be  selected,  and  the  character  of  the  rocks  should  harmo- 
nise with  the  situation.  Simple  outlines  and  surfkces  not 
broken  inio  frinlastie  shades,  are  best  suited  to  show  off  the 
planu ;  in  this  respeet  hints  should  be  taken  from  the  na- 
tural rock-work  that  often  tnsjets  us  by  tlie  nimintain  >U\<\ 
Cones  and  peaks  of  unnatural  shape  and  isize  should  bo 
avoided.  A  ground-plan  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  of  an 
irregular  figure  is  best;  tlic  middle  portions  should  be  tbe 
broadest  and  most  elevated.  When  large  portions  are  thus 
laid  out,  alepa  may  he  formed  leading  to  basins  of  water  on 
the  aidea  or  summits  of  the  Toek>work.  Theoe  hasbis  of 

water  have  two  advantage^  :  fiist,  in  permittine;  the  ^Towih 
of  various  auuatic  plants;  and  trecoudly,  in  keepinf;  the 
threat  mass  of  earth  in  the  rock-work  moist  and  cool.  The 
best  stones  for  rock-work  are  those  which  resist  the  actioi; 
of  tho  air.  and  they  may  bo  selected  according  to  conT»* 
nience  from  the  rocks  of  tbe  neigbbourbood  in  which  the> 
are  used.  The  tmat  irregular  ought  to  heehosen,  especially 
those  with  cavities  in  tliem,  which  may  be  filled  with  earth 
for  the  growth  uf  mosses,  ferns,  and  small  plants.  Fre- 
[juently  stones  arc  met  with  covered  with  lichens,  which, 
from  their  picturesque  colouni,  have  a  pleasintr  effect.  Ol 
these,  the  Lichen  atruflavux,  geograj>hicu»,  ventomt,  perel- 
lus,  and  stelluns,  are  most  common.  Such  stones  are  mostly 
large,  and  are  best  adapted  for  tbe  base  of  the  rock- work. 
Pontons  of  ruiosi  antkuutiea.  eorals.  petceraetiaaa»  idols, 
shells,  and  <%inese  garden-ornaments  are  often  intttidured 
into  rock-Work,  but  tney  give  too  much  of  an  artificial  cha- 
racter to  the  work,  aud  it  is  quej>tionable  whetlier  they  can 
ever  be  mtroduced  among  plants  with  ;;ood  effec  t. 

Although  the  rock-work  is  intended  to  present  a  moun- 
tainotts  or  rocky  vegeUtion  in  a  small  space,  yet  there  are 
many  eiroumstanoea  that  praveni  the  growth  of  true  moutt- 
lain  and  voek  plante  in  such  a  sitnation;  hat  the  dry 
ridges  of  earth  and  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  afford  a 
favourable  situation  for  the  plants  that  chietiy  occupy  the 
dry  soil  of  plains.  On  this  account,  small  shrubs  and 
creeping  plants  of  any  kind  that  will  grow  in  a  dry  soil  are 
selected  for  rock-work.  We  shall  here  point  out  tUoae 
which  may  with  advantage  be  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 

The  natural  order  Lsguminosas  affords  a  great  number  of 
plants  fitted  fur  rock-work.  The  triangular  Genista  (Ge- 
Rtrla  tri^utra)  is  a  trailing  shrub,  evergreen  in  winter. 
From  its  winged  triangular  green  shoots  it  prorluce.->  a  vast 
profusion  of  nbwers  of  a  (golden  colour  Iroiii  April  lo  July. 
Anxuniie  Genista  {Gfnista  anxuutica)  is  a  diffuse  plaut 

Sroducing  an  abundance  of  yellow  tiowers  Irom  June  to 
uly.  The  dwarf  Cytisus  <  Cy(t>u«  naniu)  is  a  pretty  nra- 
cumbent  shruh^  flowering  in  July.  It  should  be  planted  in 
a  dry  soil,  which  should  he  covered  over  with  hroad  flat 
stones.  The  T^.  . -'-harrows  (Otiotn's)  are  suffruticose plants, 
Willi  purple  and  red  tluwers.  Most  of  the  woody  IjCgumi- 
noMi'  hu\e  yellow  tiowers  ;  hence  the  Rest-hanous  (ui  lo  an 
a'.;i  eeable  variety.  Attragalus  altmcm,  arisUUm.  and  Lre' 
r>Ji)liut,  are  all  auffrutioosc  plants,  the  last  with  purple 
dowers,  which  would  form  good  plants  for  rack-work.  To 
theee  may  be  added HtdtiMriMS  enrOMvnm  and  pattidumi 
Attragatut  ingaeaiUka,  onMfMsfrii^  Aypciffoti^  and  «ini»> 
leruis. 

Almost  all  the  Rock-rose  tribe  (Cislacea;)  may  be  thrown 
with  success  on  rock-work.  The  prucuaibeiit  and  Fuuiaua 
Sun  roses  {Helianthemum  procumbent  et  fumana)  have 
both  procumbent  branches,  smsll  beak-like  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July.  H.  Ro- 
darUha  has  bright  red  flowers  inclining  to  crimson.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  of  easy  culture,  and  produces  its  flowers  in 
abundance. 

Suvttral  of  the  hardier  species  of  the  natural  order  Mesom- 
bryaceSB  will  l>ear  exposure;  and  as  tliey  leqoire  lilllo 
nutriment  and  »od,  are  well  adapted  for  growtii  on  rock- 
work.  Many  of  the  species  abo  «f  An  order  Crasiiulaccm 
will  glow  under  tbe  same  cireuBalanoaa.  Cotvledon  urn* 
bilioua  fei|oires  nothing  more  thatt  a  little  sano.  Several 
species  of  St<irf-rrri:i  ( ^'•diirT.\,  ci^^L'licum,  F'irsteri, 

gtaucum,  hybrtiiuni,  rufn-iire,  iexnii^uiui  e,  and  villosum. 
Will  flourish  in  verv  dry  situations. 

Many  of  the  6rucif«rous  planU  are  naturally  rock- 
plMtlB.  ThnflonnoB  atook  (IntlAielii  iiMkMa)  and  wall 
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itomr  (Oieinuithu  Chtiri)  we  well  known  on  wsllt  ud 

rocky  situations.  Alytwrn  eafydnum,  mmtktHwnt  tmaratlt 

textttile.  Iberi*  Tenoredna,  Cwhlearia  ttOBatilit,  AMbritlia 

ilpiini,  Arnhis  ,t^fina,  beUidifnh'.i.  j  etr/ra,  lhaba  ai*oidet. 
Aizfii'it.  uti'lldtn,  i  rni'Tttota,  ThijiM}:!  alf  ettre,  &c,  will  all 
V,nw  on  rock- work,  nii'lmanyof  thc-in  bloom  all  thesumraor 
round.  Tho  ¥n\mt  Gy\\%m  ( Vrlla  p$eudo-cytuut)  ii  a 
shrub  with  yellow  petals  arid  purple  claws,  which  nay  be 
prattilj  SMoented  with  tha  dwarf  furia  and  tha  Nilnm. 

Of  the  Labiate  planti,  the  speciBi  and  vaiietiea  of  the 
thyme  flaim  the  flrst  ])liii'<'.  Tliey  firnw  well  amongst  rocks, 
csjiccially  of  a  cakiueuu*  kind  ;  and  jvTlches  of  the  various 
Sjiccics.  especially  Thymut  vui^arih  and  ffrnrtdi/hra,  ihonld 
form  a  part  of  every  rork-work.  They  are  not  only  beautiful 
in  tiowtr,  but  nrv  e\<  i  odiiigiy  fragniot,  and  are  a  source  of 
altntotioQ  to  be«a.  Betouiea  aiopuMurm,  and  4/^fa<^p*«Mi 
wcAjpiframiiaK*  nay  b«  alio  ealtivated. 

Many  of  the  species  of  the  order  CaiyophyllecB  may  be 
grown.  One  of  the  most  prolific  of  these  is  the  Cereutium 
vpfm.  which  grows  very  ruitnily.  nnd  is  consequently 
adapted  to  cover  part*;  that  do  iiul  louk  wvW  e.xp»>,i'd.  It 
is  for  this  purpose  <iften  used  to  cover  lu  aps  nf  ruldnsli. 
Various  species  of  Diantbus  will  grow  well,  and  are  very 
ornamental,  as  D.  deltoidet.  armeria,  collinus,  fiyssopt/oliut, 
pltmuiriu$t  mrgiimu;  alao  Cerortiim  laitfiotium,  (Upmum, 
Sfltne  atoeim,  and  rubgffa. 

Many  of  \he  S.ixifmges  are  true  rock-plants:  they 
nirsily  blossom  early  in  the  year.  TIki  folluwinK  species  may 
bo  gri)wn  anmntjsi  rocki:  .S.  fi]r}xmtif<ilni.  panitwiuta, 
(usmdes,  rtivaitg,  peirteu,  denm,  retma,  eiangeUa. 

Many  of  the  Campanulas  may  bo  grown  SUCOMsAilly. 
C.  earpaticot  eoiUma,  alba,  and  taifatiiif  bkaoin  noarlv  all 
tbeanmncr:  the  latter  b  a  vwyonwniciitat  plant.  Many 
other  plants  have  been  recommended  for  cultivation  in 
rock-work:  of  these  we  shall  add  the  names  of  a  few  that 
are  deserving  of  attentioti  on  acconnt  of  the  conliiuiaiice  of 
their  (lowers  during  the  ^reat«r  part  of  tlic  suitnner: — 
Oxalit  tfiiJacfO,  BuAits  arctirus,  Chamepmnrut  $nTatilit, 
lUecebrum  Purom/chiOf  Linaria  alpina,  Bpimedium  ai- 
finitm.  Arnica  maniaM,  AehUUea  Clamue. 

ROCKBT  w  a  eyiindrioal  vessel  or  OMe.  of  paataboard  or 
inin,  alfaehad  to  one  end  of  a  light  rod  of  wood,  and  con- 
taiuiii;/  a  <  (iin|)osition  wliicii,  beiii^  fli'efl,  the  vessel  and  rod 
arc  pidjeclLsl  ihroii^h  ihe  air  by  a  force  arisinj^  from  the 
cuMibi.su.ui. 

lioukets  hu^c  Uir.r;  been  used  as  a  rooaiis  of  making 
sifinmls  for  the  purpuji^o  of  communication  when  the  parties 
have  been  inviaible  inm  dislanee  or  dartuiaiis»  or  otbarwiae 
inaeeesiiiUe  to  eaota  other:  and  they  have  iteearionelly 

^crve^l  tlic  important  purposr-  of  di'fcnniniritr  the  ilirTorenc'L' 
of  loiigiluilu  between  two  places  In  the  latter  case  the 
riM-kel  itt  fired  at  some  eonvenu'iU  si>ot  between  ihc  slationi, 
lixjin  buili  oi'  w  hich  ihe  explosion  must  Ite  Msiblc  :  and  the 
latter  being  instaiitsincous.  thediil.  r  e  :k  tweoN  llw tines 
at  whidi  it  is  oboenred,  as  indicated  by  chronometers  tegu* 
Isled  no  as  to  show  the  mean  times  at  the  places,  is  the  re- 
quiii-d  dilTerence  of  longitude'.  Uockets  have  also  been 
constructed  for  the  puri'iise  of  hem"  used  in  warfare,  and 
such  nussilcs  were  employed  fof  the  first  time  at  the 
siege  of  Cojieithagen  in  IBU7. 

In  sitrnal  rockets  the  part  of  the  case  which  contains  the 
sonposition,  iiy  whose  oombusUon  the  projectile  force  is  pro> 
iveed,  is  joined,  at  the  upper  extremity,  to  a  conical  case 
containing  the  composition  for  producing  the  explosions  or 
$tar9  of  light  which  constitute  the  Bi{,'nj»l,  and  the  length  of 
this  part  ii  always  rntlier  gieater  than  the  iliaiueter  of  tl;r 
eyiindrical  ))iirt  of  the  case.  Such  rockets  are  marie  to 
wei'.;li  lialf  a  pound,  one  pound,  or  two  poumls  'J'he  ex- 
terior dinmeter  of  the  one-pmind  rofket  is  IJitidi;  the 
(eugth  of  the  cylindridal  ca^e  is  nu  be'i,  and  the  leii[^th 
of  the  conical  bead  is  3}  inches.  The  rod  is  generally  at- 
tanbed  near  the  base  and  on  one  side  of  the  roettet:  its 
■ungth  is  u!ioiit  S  feet,  or  fiO  d-anieters  of  the  rni'ket,  nnd  its 
tliickiiess  IS  about  half  a  diameter  of  the  hitter.  'J'lic  com- 
(Hjisition  with  \s  hieh  the  c\ Imrler  is  tilled  ccjtisists  generally 
of  sall]ietre.  sulphur,  and  charcoal  or  ^unposvder:  Ihe  whole 
is  reduced  toa  mealed  state, and  well  mixed  together  in  the 
following  rroportioaa;— saltpetre.  4  lbs.  4  os.;  sulphur, 
12  Of. ;  ana  eharooal  or  mealed  powder,  S  Ibi.  The  com|>o- 
sition  which  predttces  what  are  called  the  ststa  eonsists  of 
saltpetre,  H  lbs.:  sulphur.  2  lbs.;  uniitnonr,  3  lb<<. ;  mealed 
powfier,  s  oz. :  and  isini^Iass,  .'>J  oj.  Ttie  hitler  is  di><H)lved 
ID  one  quart  of  viuezar.  after  wbich  one  pint  of  spirit  of 
w^'n*  iaadded*  and  tban  ilw  mealed  eomposidoa  is  n^BuA 


with  toe  liqaid  till  tha  wbole  beeooMs  tf  tlw  sb« 
aiiav  aa  a  stiff  puio> 
.llie  eomposition  Ibrbominir  fa  rammed  or  driven  into 

the  rocket-case;  but  in  iho  interior  and  about  the  axis,  a 
void  space  of  a  conical  f jrm  i*  kdi  m  ordijr  that  a  cf»T>»ider- 
able  surface  of  the  cotnposiiion  urw  b'.-  at  otu-e  ;n  a  state  ol 
combustion:  und.  at  ihu  chi)kr  or  neck  of  the  rocket  (the 
part  to  which  the  rod  is  attached),  there  are  several  apw<> 
turesb  by  one  of  wbioh  the  fire  is  esDimunioated  to  the  omb- 
positiott.  Hm  eembtiirtiett  of  Iha  klter  immediately  lakae 
place  on  all  the  coneam  eonieal  aoiftae  about  the  void  apaee 
just  mentioned. 

In  order  to  uiiderstancl  the  cause  of  the  rocketV  raotion. 
lot  it  be  observed,  thai  tf  the  composition  were  to  be  fired 
within  a  vessel  or  case  closed  on  all  tddes  (combustiou  be> 
ing  supposed  to  be  possible  in  such  eirououtances),  the  pres- 
sure of  the  flame  would  be  e«|oal  in  eveiy  ditection.  sod  the 
case  would  either  burst  in  pieces,  or.  if  snlBciently  stiwif; 
would  remain  at  rest  while  all  the  composition  was  being 
consumed.  Nou.  tlie  case  having  apertures  at  th«>  choke  or 
lower  BKtremity  of  liie  cylinder,  the  prosure  which  would 
have  taken  place  ai^aitist  that  cxtretniiy  is  in  great  part  an- 
nihilated by  the  (lame  ei>oaptng  in^  the  atmosphere;  con- 
sequently the  preisiira  asailaa  against  the  opposite  extre- 
mity, being  no  kofsr  connianetad,  impels  tha  rocket 
fbrward  or  upwards.  This  forea  of  fmpulse  aets  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  t1  it  1  v  wliich  a  gun  reroil-  when  the  charge 
it>  fired ;  but,  in  iim  latter  cobO,  the  fluid  ('^raping  uIuioAt 
instantly  from  the  bore,  tlie  force  of  tmpul:io  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ebamber  ceaacs  nearly  as  soon  as  it  is  generated, 
wherees^  in  a  meket,  the  composition  coniinning  ta  bora 
during  seveial  ascoedst  the  fbroe  of  impulae  beeoma*  a  fbree 
of  pressure,  whieh  eonttnnee  to  aet  till  the  matertol  m  con- 
sumed. Hence  it  follows  that  a  rocket  ascends,  or  moves 
forward,  with  an  accelerated  motion  till  tin  resistance  of  ihe 

^  air  becomes  equal  to  the  accelerative  force ;  and  when  tite 
coroposiiion  is  burnt  out,  the  rocket  falls  to  tlie  ground. 

Tue  rod  serves  to  guide  the  rocket  in  its  (tight :  for  the 
common  conire  of  gravity  of  the  rocket  and  rod  lieing  a 
little  below  tiie  top  of  the  latter  (in  theona-pouad  roeket  it 

I  is  a  fieet  from  tha  upper  cxtiwmty  of  tha  rocket,  or  7  fieet 

I  from  the  lower  extremity  of  tha  rod);  Jf  we  suppose  tli« 
rocket  to  be  firi-^l  vertically  upwards,  and  a  vibration  should 

I  take  place  about  the  said  centre  of  gravity  by  any  excess  Oi 
pressure  on  one  side  iinsinf:  frotn  an  irrcKularity  in  the 
burning  of  the  composition,  the  resistance  oi'  the  air  against 

I  the  lon^  portion  of  the  rod  below  that  centre,  like  a  force 
acting  on  the  longer  arm  of  a  levar,  will  axacadtfaafbrca  by 
whieh  the  vibrntion  is  prodneed,  tinea  tiie  latter  forre  acts 
(in  tlie  rocket  and  ihu  upper  part  of  the  roll  xvhich  cr.r.stil  * 
ihu  shorter  ann  of  ihe  levir;  and  thus  th<s  \dir«!ion  is 
checked,  or  prevented,  and  the  rocket  is  enabled  to  aM  t  n  l 
steadily.  But, in  proportion  as  theeomposilion  bums  out.  Ihe 
common  centm  of  gravity  approaches  nearer  the  middle  nf 
tbewholelengthof  the  rocket  and  rod  :  niadtliereKistanreflf 
the  eir  acting  at  length  nearly  equally  above  and  belov 
tliat  centie,  it  cn:i  no  longer  counlemct  any  inrqti.tl.ly  in 
!h<(  burning  of  the  i-otnposilion.  Thus,  in  fiUiHg.  the  lop 
of  the  ro<  ket,  or  the  roc  ket  end  of  the  rod,  is  doa'nwards. 

Tiie  rod  performs  a  similar  sev\ice  when  the  rocket  it 
impelled  hortzontally  or  obliquely  ;  for,  whilu  i1ie  toire  of 
projection  is  great  enough  to  carry  the  rocket  fbrwanl.  and 
the  centra  of  gravity  of  the  whom  is  near  the  rocket  end  of 
the  rod,  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  the  tail  nf  ihe 
latter  will  nearly  prevent  any  vibration  :  but.  when  the 
centre  of  irr.nitv  has  got  near  the  middle  of  the  lei.j;  h. 
the  head  of  the  rocket  begins  to  droop,  and  at  length  ih« 
wliola  comos  )i>liquily  the  ground  It  has  happenc-d 
however,  from  the  rod  being  too  short  or  loo  light,  tlint  the 
weight  of  the  rocket,  when  the  latter  has  been  projected 
with  a  small  elevation,  has  so  much  ineunratad  the  line  of 
its  iioth  befbre  the  compmrtfon  has  btimt  out,  that  the  md 
has  turned  over  it,  and  the  whole  has  been  driven  to  the 
ground  in  n  direction  tending  towards  tlic  placi-  from  w  lu-iitv 
It  "as  projected. 

Rocketfi  whofc  diameters  vary  from  \  lo  2  inciies,  iisvp 
been  found  to  ascend  vertically  to  the  height  of  about  SJtf 
yards;  and  those  whose  diameters  vary  from  2  to  3  inehes, 
iiave  ascended  to  tha  height  of  124MI  yards.  Tha  dietanees 
at  which  rockets  can  be  seen  vary  fhim  3i  to  40  miles :  and 
the  limes  of  ascent,  from  7  to  10  seconds.  (Robins's  Tract*, 
vol.  fi.) 

Kockets.  to  be  emploved  as  mililar)'  projectiles,  were  in- 
vaatadby  ftr  Wittitm  CbngMre^and*  in  the  British  artinwy 
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•ervice,  a  body  (if  nu  n,  called  ihc  fOcket  triwp,  has  been 
oryauiicMl  e\iiif-3ly  tur  ihi/ir  la.Liiagemeiit.  Sir  Wiliiam 
eau)>«(l  the  rockets  U>  be  made  wuh  tiirdii^;  iron  ca»es  of  cy- 
'Sndrieal  fbnns,  and  tarininating  at  Uiu  Luad  wuh  it  piuabu- 
irid  or  OOQ* ;  and  ha  attached  iha  rod  w  tbal  iuaxia  should 
Mineids  in  dirwtion  with  that  of  ths  iwkat.  Tboy  cerve 
either  sliclk  ut-  caicassM,  and  their  weigbtaore  3>  6.  12. 
24,  ami  SI  poumls.  Military  ruckfts  nri-,  in  general,  firad 
from  tubes  iii  order  that  the  diruction  of  their  tliglit  luav 
more  certain;  and  the  (iroper  clevaliiiti,  at  ledsl  tur  Uiu 
aniallw  roeketl,  is  about  one  degree  for  each  hundred  yards 
in  the  reauirad  nnga,  Ftoat  their  form  they  penetrate  to  a 
eontidarable  depth  when  find  agaiiiat  liiaber  or  earth :  vi 
pounder  ruckets.  after  a  range  of  1-260  yards,  have  l>een 
found  to  enter  the  ground  obliquely  aa  Tar  a*  22  laet.  The 
principal  incunveiiirni  e  alundini;  the  rocket  practice  ia  the 
powerful  actiou  of  the  vind  when  it  blow*  in  a  direction 
perpcndiottlar.  tad  even  oUiqni^  to  the  iototid«d  line  of 
disbt. 

Roeliets,  being  murh  lighter  than  any  other  kind  of  crd- 
nanee,  and  eapable  of  beinx  ttsad  with  or  viilMnit  carri«||e^ 
are  well  adapted  for  oonTeyatiee  in  nountainotia  eouoirtet. 

When  (Irfd  m  v<ilti'y-4  rii^aiiist  troups,  their  effect  ia  likely  to 
(*reale  ntucli  dikui'lur  :  and  ihi>ie  which  act  m  eai'ca««ea, 

ulii-ii  tircil  ai;;iinst  buildings,  '.■.ill  almost  certainly  citise 
their  destruction,  iiesiides  beini;  employed  m  lUo  aiege  of 
Copenhagen,  rockets  were  used  at  the  bomlwdllieilt  of 
Fluebtng  (1809);  and  in  1813  the  Britiah  rocket-troop  rcn- 
deied  eontlderablo  aervlee  at  the  battle  of  Leiptig-  The 
adi-ancc  of  a  French  colimur  agaitisr  an  infer, ur  lore.'  of 
Hntish  troops  was  checkerl  by  u  well  duectcd  tiiu  ul  iiickets 
at  the  passage  of  the  Adour  m  the  lait-iuentionod  year; 
iiiui  it  is  said  that  tlie  explosion  uf  tiic  powder-magazine 
which  lately  (1840)  nroduced  such  disB>truus  effects  at 
Acre.  voA  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  ndwt  on  ttie  building. 
.  ROCKINGHAM.  [NontTAimoNsmu.] 

ROCKINGHAM.  CHARLES  WATSON  WENT- 
WORTH.  MARQUESS  OF.  was  the  only  son  of  tho  first 
Marquess  of  Rockin^liuii,  uiul  \v,i^  born  IJlli  May,  1730, 
l'.vo  years  after  the  iitlu  uf  Baron  of  Maltoti  ha<i  been  con- 
ferred u]>on  his  father,  who,  in  1734,  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  Karl  of  Maltun,  and,  having  auoceeded  to  his 
I'ou'iin  in  the  barony  of  Rockingham  in  1746.  was  created 
Marqueae  of  Rockingham  the  aame  year.  The  WaUons, 
barons,  and  for  etmie  time  eerta  of  Rockingham,  had  ori- 1 
{finally  nrrjuirod  importance  liy  the  tnurr.u^^e  of  one  of  tlieiii 
wiih  the  si-ierof  the  <^rea!  earl  of  StralTiird,  *hc'.>e  \a>t 
estates  they  iii  tins  w^iv  came  to  iiilierit. 

In  September,  175U,  while  his  father  &!iU  ali^e,  the 
subject  uf  the  present  article  was  created  earl  uf  Malton  in 
■be  Irish  peeiiige ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  bia 
falher'a  death  left  him  in  poateMioa  of  the  ttanfueaate. 
Youn-/  as  he  was  wlicn  he  thus  entered  llie  llkjuse  of  Lords, 
hi!  did  not  Wait  long  before  lief^mnini»  lo  take  a  si. lire  in 

iebiitf.  Horace  Walpole,  in  In-.  '  .Memuirs  of  the  L«s:  I'di 
Years  uf  the  Reijjn  of  George  II..'  iiouoeb  one  or  two  of  his 
earliest  appearances  in  not  very  complimentary  terms. 
When  what  was  called  the  Seoteb  Bill  (finr  phmtiiw  colonies 
of  foreign  I'rotettaoia  on  the  forfeited  eetatei  in  Bootland) 
was  under  discussion  in  March,  1752,  he  says.  'Tho  young 
marquess  of  Rockingham  entered  into  a  debate  so  much 

'note  his  force,  and  partly  applied  the  trite  old  apolou'ne  of 
.Mencnius  Agrippa,  and  the  sillier  old  story  uf  tli««  J'cUuvv  of 
a  eolli'ire.  who  asked  why  we  should  do  uiiythint;  for  pos- 
terity, whn  had  never  done  anything  for  u* !'  Again,  in  his 
Qcconnt  of  the  debates  in  the  Atllowmi;  February,  abottt  the 
cbaige  of  Janobitism  brought  against  the  eolioitor-genenl 
Mtirny  (Lord  Mnn»field)  and  oiner -persons  conneeted  with 
the  ciiurl,  he  noU"*.  in  the  same  s  ucastie  style :  —  ' Lord 
Northumberland,  jien  eivnig  it  wa=.  a  day  for  great  iiieu  to 
stand  forth,  th  >iight  it  a  t;<>ud  opportunity  to  udiiniir.ce  his 
own  dignity  i  but  bo  said  Utile  tn  the  purpose,  blill  less 
said  hy  tho  young  roaitjoess  of  KiK-Uingham,  though  he 
had  prepared  a  long  Quotation  from  Taoitua  about  iofor- 
mers,  and  opened  with  it.* 

Rut  a1th.iU2;h  nrvrr  rated  higli  ns  a  nrm  i  f  'aleiit,  the 
mere  vtcalth  and  independent  ;iosition  ot  iiiu  uiatques*  ne- 
cessarily secured  liini  i^rvat  intluenre,  \'.  hudi  was  luucii 
<ittcn<,;thened  by  his  upngiit  and  honourable  character  in 

rivaielife,  as  well  as  by  the  moderation  and  cou.'^istency  of 
his  poiitical  conduct,  although  that  was  no  doubt  partly 
Dwtnj;  to  the  very  narrowneaa  of  bia  underatanding.  whieli 
praieDted  him  fton  ever  looking  beyond  the  paitiotdar  a«t 


1  of  notions  he  bad  oM^iiially  t,il>uii  up.  He  had  been  cdu- 
ccied  in  the  pniuiple.^  of  whu'.  was  then  considered  consti- 
tutional Wh».;gism,  uiiil  he  evidently  to  tbc  end  of  his  !if« 
never  enteriaiiiui!  a  doubt  about  t bp  truth  of  his  political 
opinions.  In  February,  176(1!,  h»  «aa  made  »  Knight  of 
the  Garter.  Hit  potitieal  caiver  fVom  iMt  date  forms  part 
of  tho  history  of  the  lu  xt  n  i^Mi,  and  of  the  several  per- 
sons of  much  g!i:a".er  murk  tiuia  h.uisclf  vi:lh  wlii.ru  he  wui 
broui;lit  into  assdciatuni  or  collision  i.  1  Ihictuatuig 
content  of  parties.  j^GtMituE  !!!. ;  BuRKt;  PiiT.j  lie  wa« 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  j  rime  minister  from  10th 
July,  .17(i5.  to  12th  July,  1766,  and  was  again  placed  at 
(he  head  of  affairs  with  the  lame  oflioe  on  tne  resignation 
of  Lord  North,  in  March.  17S2,  but  died  the  \st  of  July  of 
that  vcar.  Tho  marquess  of  Rockingham  mnrricd.  in  1752, 
tile  dai;-!ii.  r  of  Thomas  Hn^ht,  Esq  .  of  Hutlsworth,  hut 
had  no  children.  His  eldest  sister  MiLi  luurried  in  I'4>l  to 
the  first  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  whose  son,  having  succeeded  to 
the  family  estate  on  the  death  of  the  marquees  took  the 
surname  of  Wcntworth  in  1807. 

ROCKS.  A  knowledge  of  the  rarloua  earthy  and  tiu;ta!lic 
lubetaneea  wbieh  compose  the  parts  of  the  globe  near  trio  sur- 
face, seems  indispensable  to  the  geologist,  whose  reason- 
iii^i  on  tho  origin  and  changes  of  these  substances  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  science  which  he  is  cultivating. 
It  is  therefore  with  tome  surprise  and  disappointment  that 
a  student  of  geology  finds  the  clarifications  of  rocks  used  in 
works  of  reputation  formed  with  no  harmony  in  detail,  and 
little  agreement  in  piineiple.  Tn  many  works  on  mineralogy, 
compound  rocks,  as  basalt,  aie  cl  issed  among  simple  mine- 
rals; and  a  place  is  a&siirned  even  to  cla)!,  and  slates.  On 
the  other  hand  gcolui;!-!*  have  not  hesitated  to  employ 
names  originally  dcsi  -m  d  to  express  particular  mineral  con- 
stitution, in  a  vague  and  ^>  nenil  sense  as  regards  the  nattire 
of  the  rock,  though  alrict  and  definite  as  rclatinR  to  its  age. 
Such  writers,  in  fact,  do  not  by  the  name  which  they  use, 
OS  '  gneiss,' or  *  grauwacke,' or  '  trap,'  mean,  or  wisli  to  ex- 
press, what  the  rock  is  which  they  thus  designate,  but 
u/icre  is  its  place  on  the  scale  of  stratified  rocks,  or  hoir  its 
mmenti  .iggreitation  a  related  lo  putlicular  circumstances  of 
mcltiiii^;  or  (  o<ding.  That  this  latter  method,  if  carried  lo 
exlreiii  v.  would  he  subversive  of  accurate  notions  conceminf^ 
tho  origin  of  nu  ks,  is  not  only  probable  on  general  grounds, 
but  has  been  amply  provctl  by  experience.  The  terms 
'  gneiss,'  •  grauwacke,'  clayslate,  &c..  at  given  by  Werner, 
oradupted  by  Ins  1.  Uowers,  had  a  mineralogical  meaning: 
bu;  e  ich  ol  lue  c  terms  has  been  freely  employed  by 
tnudein  fjeologists  to  ii.clnde  a  great  variety  of  rocks  but 
slightly  related  to,  or  even  merely  associated  with,  the 
lypicel  compound  signified.  Ift^hen  we  are  told  that  *them 
is  no  gneiss  in  Cornwall,*  the  assertion  is  true,  or  nearly  so, 
even  ina  Wernerian  sense?  but  it  is  equally  true  that  some 
part  of  the  vast  and  vari  iin  toiks  of  Scotland,  combined  in 
the  •  uneiss' of  MacCullo(  h,  may  as  well  be  ranked  \vi:h 
clayslate  us  luucli  of  lliu  kiUas  of  l"i)riiwall,  and  that  other 
iue(uber-»  ut  tins  gneiss  scries  inigiit  be  called  mica  slate, 
hornbleudo  {.late,  or  quartz  rock.  (See  MacCulIoch  On 
Bock$.)  To  avuid  this  confusion  of  mineralogical  and  geo- 
logical meanings  in  one  term,  several  able  attempts  have 
been  made  upon  one  of  the  following  plain  principles:  — 

1.  To  assign  lo  a  series  of  rocks  in  which  several  mmcrnl 
types  (as  -andMoiie,  liiiKstone,  aij,'dlaceDUs  beds)  occur,  and 
which  thcrefure  cannot  be  hxU  dcwribcd  by  a  mineralogical 
term,  a  name  depending  on  locality.  Hanco  *  the  Silurian 
system.' '  the  Devonian  system,'  &c. 

2.  To  give  to  such  a  series  n  title  derived  fkom  lis  most 
characteristic  member;  as  the  '  Cretaceous  group,'  the 

*  Oolitic  system,'  tho  *  New  Red-Sandiitone  series,'  tlie 

*  Granitic  n.rniation.' 

3.  To  avoiil  all  such  specially  cLarauierislic  nanies,  and 
to  subslituie  iLiuis  i  xjjussive  merely  of  relative  place  in 
the  supposed  oi'  esiablu>iied  series  of  geological  events. 
Hence  Mr.  Oinybcare's  method  of  superior.  Kuprnmcdial. 
medial,  attbmedial,  and  inferior  orders  of  strata.  It  ii  per- 
haps  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  simple  and  expreniw  me- 
thod has  neither  been  fully  tlcvc!ope(f  nor  followed. 

4.  A  view  almost  e(iuivalent  m  practice,  and  founded 
mainly  on  the  same  liasis,  but  distitictly  involving  an  im- 
portant inference  regarding  the  lapse  of  tune,  gives  us  such 
terms  as  Priuuiry  strata,  Transition  rocks.  Secondary  scries. 
Tertiary  formations ;  4nd,  as  a  subdivision  of  tbcso  latter, 
Eoeaae,  Ueiooene.  Pleiooeno  deposits.  It  is  amnewbat 
atiangflb  that  whilo  the  uao  of  Tiaosition  racks  is  pro* 
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wriUd  M  (ou  hypothetical  (it  mereljr  involVM  Ml  iDfelMiet 
•eldom  disputed ).  the  equally  hypotMtical  titl«  of  Eoeentk 

Mviocene.  and  Ploiorene  deposit!*,  should  be  fireely  admitted 
«ven  by  those  who  think  Lower.  Middle,  and  Upper  less  ob- 
jectionable in  this  |mrli'  u!ar  i nstatico,  and  liioro  usfCul  nnd 
applirable  in  repard  to  all  the  older  strntiliod  deposits. 
Brongniart  cla^si  s  rocks  under  llic  Saluriuaii  (aaliLiii)  and 
JoviMi  (actual  or  loodarn)  period*.  iTvbteaudu  T*rrain$.) 

Syateraittio  riem  of  roeki.  coiHidered  m  mineiral  aggre- 
gates without  any  reTerence  to  thoir  (geological  liistory,  have 
been  seldom  couiplesed.  M.  Bronguiurl  has  presented  a 
(•las'>itic,itioii  of  'mixed  rocks'  nearly  coiifurmed  to  this 
pnnctple.  which  ha8  been  of  servit-e.  Dr.  MacCunoch't 
'  Treatise  on  Rocks '  is  a  mixed  method,  minetalogical  in 
dcta't,  K'eolugical  io  Uw  largo  fotturea.  This  writor  givM 
the  following  list  of 
'  Minerals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  roks;* — 


Indurated  clay,  from  the 
aofle^t  suhsiaiKL's 
found  in  trap  to  jasper 
aiwl  MlicioiMiehiit. 

Clinkiitone. 

Compact  felspar,  includ- 
ing the  bortistone  and 
petiosiles  of  »omo 
writers. 

Commoa  aad  glassy  fel- 
sj>ar. 

Quails. 

Carlioroto  of  lim«. 


J  Aciinolile. 

Augite. 
J  Uyperstbene. 
j  Dialiage. 
Toumalino. 
Serpontioo. 
Steatite. 

Noble  Sei^wntinc. 

Cypsum. 

Trun,  in  variousstatesof 
oxidatiun,  and  com- 
bined with  carbooie 
acid,  water*  fte. 
Bitmnea. 

Chloril*  (fbliatod).  Pitehttime. 
Talc  .  Cbort 

Hornblende, 

He  then  adds  n  list  of  minerals  occasionally  inlioddod  in 


rocks,  ho  to  modily  their  aspect, 
GurneU 
Olivine. 
Cjanite. 
Finite. 
Spodumene. 
Chiastolite. 
Slaurotido 
Epidote. 
Metotype. 
Zircon. 
Topaz. 
Beryl. 

He  then  names  the  rocks 


VIZ. 


Chryiioberyl. 
Fluor  Spar. 
Conii^uni. 
Oxydulout  Iron. 

Pyrites. 

Ciir::ni:L!i)  of  INO. 

Prehuilc. 
Andalusite. 
Apatite. 
SpheiM. 
Oxyde  of  Tin. 
Molybdcna. 
in  which  the  minerals  of  the 


drat  ela^s  occur.  We  extract  the  most  important  of  these 
notices  s— 

Indurated  clay  ocean  in  elayitone  not  wbistoM,  wme 

Krpbyrie.f  and  amygdaloida»  eoiBe  Iwaalts;  dm  in  argil- 
ieous  schist,  shale,  limoilone. 

Compact  felspar  occurs  as  a  aimple  rock;  alao  in  gneisa, 
porphyries,  amygdaloids,  syenite^  gnwMtones,  enigtle  roekak 

nyperHthcne  rocks,  granite. 

Quariz  occurs  in  quartz  rork,  gmnite,  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
chlorite  acbiat,  talcoae  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  sandstone, 
parphyrie^  qrenitea.  end  gnenstones. 

Felifir  oerara  in  MUiile,  gneiss,  chlorite  schist,  horn- 
blende sehtst,  aetinonte  aehist,  sandstone,  quartz  rock, 
grt'^'HsloUf.  porphyry,  syenite,  pitchsltjno. 

Mica  uc(jur&  II)  granitt:',  gneiss,  micu  schist,  quariz  roi'k, 
Bindstone,  shale,  limestone,  clavstone,  syenite,  p  irphyr). 

Chlorite  occurs  in  chlorite  schist,  granite,  gneiss,  actino- 
Ute  aebiat,  argillaceous  schist. 

Tile  ecetir*  in  talooae  achiat.  primary  limestoneb  graniie, 
aerpeotitie. 

Hornblende  or  iirs  in  granite,  gneiss,  honiWende  .schist, 
micacL?oiis  schist,  ari>iilaccous  schisl.  primary  limestone, 
serpentine,  syenite,  greenatoM^  bBaoll.  pocpb]^,  ebbritie 
schist,  aclinolite  schist. 

M.  Brongniart's  general  view  of  mbwA  loeka  may  be  put 
in  the  following  abbreviated  form  ;— 

A.  Ciystallixed  iwnieroa*  loeks  (the  porta  equally 
nixed). 

I.  Folspathic  rocks. 

a.  Granite.  LaminatadMspar,quarli;oniilmlea» equally 
dKseni  matted. 

b.  Protoginc.  Felspar,  quartz,  steatite,  or  talc,  or  chlorite. 
t.  Pegmatite  (grapllie  granite).  Laminated  felapar,  and 

qurtK. 


dL  Mimoae.  Laminated  diaper,  and  OBgno* 

S.  Homblendie  roeka. 

a.  Syenite.  Laminated  retspar,  hnrnblendo,  a  i  1  qnnrli, 

b.  Dialiage.  HornblDiide,  and  compact  felspar  diMetat- 
nated. 

c.  Hemithrene.  Hornblende  and  limestone. 

B.  OTBtaiiiiad  Asiaaneioae  Roeka  (tho  pom  mMqaoUy 

mixed). 

1.  Baie  of  quarti. 

a.  Hyalemieie.  QtyitaUised  qoactii  and  tKmomipiieil 

mica. 

2.  Base  of  mica. 

a.  Gneisa.  Mica  abundant  in  plates,  lamellar  or  granu- 
lar Iblapar^a  laminated  rock. 

b.  Mica  aehist   ContiuiMma  mica  and  quaita. 

5.  Bbm  of  aebiat. 

a.  Phyllade.   Clay  slate  containing  various  minerals. 

b.  Calcischist.     Argdlaoeooa  aebiat  and  limestone 
variously  mixed. 

4.  Base  of  taJc. 
CL  Steaschist. 

6.  Base  of  serpentine. 

a.  Opbiolite.   Serpentine,  including  vuk  „  , 

aa  ebfomate  and  oatido  «f  inm,  dinllago,  |*niot»  ftc^ 

6.  Base  of  limestone. 

Cipolin.   Granular  Iimcsr  :M  v.  ithmica- 
h.  Opnicalce.  Limestone,  wult  i,erpentine,  talc.or  chlo- 
rite, iniliedded. 

c.  Calciphyre.    Limestone  enveloping  crystals,  aa  feU 
spar,  (jarael;  bombleade^  &c. 

7.  Bate  of  eomeao  (eompoet  felaoar  of  MacCuUoeb). 

a  VarteHte.  Including  nodules  and  ToJao  of  varicda 
kinds. 

b.  Vakite.    Including  in  i  .i,  nuc?itc,  &e. 

8.  Base  of  hornblende  or  l';>  al[. 

a.  Amphibolite.    Hase  of  hurnbleude,  with  dissemi- 
nalea  mineraU. 

b.  Baianito.  Baae  of  eompoet  beoalt.  with 
nated  minerals. 

e.  Trappite:    Base  of  hr^rA  OOBpOCt  dull  < 
with  mica,  felspar,  kc 

d.  Melapbyre  (Trap  porphyry).  Black 
hombletide,  with  crystals  of  feWpar. 

f.  Biiiie  of  petrosilex,  coloured  by  hornblende. 
41.  Ptepbyiy. .  Paatoof  leddiab  petrosilex.  withctystalo 
of  Iwspor. 

b.  Ophite.  Fkalo  of  groan  petrmiloSt  with  erystals  of 

felspar. 

e.  .Vmygdaloid.    Paste  of  pelroitloK,  with  aodntea  Of 
l>etro«ilex  of  a  different  colour. 

d.  Euphutide.    Enclosing  crystals  of  dialtago. 
10.  Base  of  petrosilex  or  compact  felsMff. 

a.  Eurite.   With  mica.  &c  disMminatod. 

b.  Leptenita.  Baaeof  gmnuhr  Iblapar.with 
quartz. 


e. 


Trachyte.  With  oyitabof gbssy  M^or. 


11.  Base  of  claystune. 
a  Clay  porpbyr> .    Cr\stals  of  felipor. 
b.  Domite.   Crystals  of  mica. 

12.  Base  of  pitchstone. 

Stii^ite.    With  cryatala  ef  felapar  (ooammiily  called 

porpbyritic  pitcbslono). 

1.1.  Bu^o  undetemiaod. 

Lavu. 

C.  .\ggregatodioeki (imoiyBlallliad/  thopwto  itiognilar!> 

mixed). 

1.  Cemented  rockn. 

a.  Fmmmiia.  Graioa  of  qnartx,  &e.  auttoif . 
<Tfais  indndea  nndstones,  graowaeke.  fce.  • 

2.  Imbedded  rocks. 

a.  Mimophyre.    Cement  argiUaceouai,  uniting  distinct 
praiiis  of  felspar,  &c. 

b.  Ptiefite.   Cement  argillaceous,  including  fragments 
of  mica  schist,  slate,  &c. 

e.  Pudding-alone^   Cement  ineloding  large  loandcd 
pieces  of  dtflbrent  Unda  in  dtflbrent  wiotiao  of  pud- 
ding-stone,  as  quarts,  limestone,  flinla. 
d.  Breccia.   The  fragments  angular. 
The  mast  prevalent  cla.-.sificalion  of  rocks  in  actual  use  is 
founded  on  one  leading  I'eatute  of  (beir  origin  and  hi»tory. 
Rocks  are  of  ij^neous  origin  (pyrogenous  ru<  ks),  or  of  aqueous 
origin  (hydrogenous  rocks),  aiid  thus  make  two  great daaoeet 
the  Ibmor  being  ofken  eonsidorad,  witu  mfiiiroMin  to  1M 
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circumstance?  of  their  occurrence  in  two  divisions,  Ti^.  hy» 
pogene  or  Plutonic  nu'ks  (as  granite),  anrJ  vul<-;inic  rocks 
(M  obudian);  the  latter  being  distinguished  into  fresh- 
water  and  mariiie defmiiu.  tho  result  weheinieal» vital, and 
niMfaaDieal  agenda*  «ia(tad  in  water.  Haajr  eases  are 
known  of  an  aiierationef  tlieu  bydrogeneas  iwiks  by  con- 
tact with  Plutonic  or  volcanic  niaRses;  by  this  change  they 
acquire  the  name  of  to etamorphic  rocks.  Tlicse  clays  and 
Jiandslones  n [ li  irdcncd.  and  have  tiieir  structure  altered 
ao  as  to  resemble  clay  slate,  quarts  rock,  or  jasper  i  and 
chalk  and  limestone  are  rendered  crystalline. 

^  Adopting  as  the  best  and  most  applicable  the  fundamental 
dktinetion  of  pyn^^ous  and  nydrogenous  rocks,  the 
student  will  flna  by  experience  (hat  the  best  if  not  the  only 
good  way  of  describing  and  rer(i;,'Misin^  rocks,  is  by  atten- 
tion fi  ihrir  Llcmentary  composition.  The  granitic,  j>or- 
plnritic,  aiiiyg(iuiuidal.  or  other  structures  of  ijjneous  rocks, 
are  so  many  variable  circumstances  due  to  particular  acci- 
dents in  the  fusion  or  cooling  of  the  masses,  and  belong 
more  or  less  to  all  of  them,  as  tMeoispact,  ooUtk^  erenaceous, 
and  oilier  dMieeierietio  textures  of  Iq^dcooenoua  meks 
mark  peediarities  of  their  aggregation  or  aolidiBeation. 

Mr.  Scrope  has  successfully  sliown,  in  his  '  Synopsis  of 
Volcanic  Hackn'  (Journal  n/  Science,  vol.  xxi.),  that  these 
various  compounds  may  be  easily  and  philosophically  classed 
by  consideration  of  ihe  relative  abundance  of  two  mineraisi, 
■^fldum  absent  from  any  of  them,  viz.  felspar  and  augite. 
(The  fel^Mur  i»  sonielimes  replaced  by  leucite,  haiiyne, 
cAmpa  or  nollita;  the  augite  by  bomblende  or  tiUnUerous 
iron.)    Hanee  we  have  only  three  i;rcat  group* 

Felspathic  Trachyte. 

Augito-feltpatliio.  .Graystooa. 
Augitic  Basalt. 

To  each  of  these  belong  many  varieties,  and  many  glada- 
tioos  of  granitic,  porpbyntie,  amygdaloidal,  and  other  struc- 
snrea.  [Lava.  ]  By  a  similar  method  we  may  elass  tho  older 
or  Plutonic  rocks  of  fusion,  as:  Felspathic, — granite,  porphv- 
ly,  felspar  rock,  claystono.  euritc,  pitchstone;  Augito-feU 
spatic, — sicnitc,  cuphotide;  Augilic, — sienite^  hypefltfaeoe 
rock.  greeii!>tune.  ba^t,  wack£.  melaphyre. 

The  hydrogenous  rocks  of  most  importance  may  be 
elaaeed  aeeociUog  to  their  aianaeeoos,  aqpUaeaou^  calcare- 
one,  or  other  baaie,  as—' 

Arenaceous,  uniform,  as  sandstMlWV  MMldi;  ■CC^S*^  ■* 
conglomerates,  pudding-stones. 

Af^illacoou^  uniform,  as  clay  and 
fraements,  as  some  clay  ounglotnerates. 

Argillo-calcaroous,  as  marls  property  i 

Calcareous,  as  chalk,  limestone. 

Calcareo  magnestan,  as  dolomile. 

Haloid,  as  B^snm,  rock  salt. 

GsihoiMeeous.  aa  ooal.  lignite. 

Ferruginous,  as  ironstone. 

Cupriferous,  as  the  kupferschiefer. 

Finally,  all  these  iivdrogenous  ro^  .,ie  liable  to  local 
ehaoges,  by  ooniact  or  proximity  witli  the  rocks  of  fusion. 
These  ncttnorphic  rocks  may  he  classed  according  to  the 
saiM  Inid  aa  tooee  vhieh  are  unaltered.  We  «*e  below 
anihientie  examples  of  several  eases  of  metamorphism : — 

1.  Arenaceous  roeks,  motamorphic  by  induration,  as  along 
greetiiitone  dykes  in  Arran,  and  Salubury  Crags.  Simitar 
effects  happen  beneath  iron-furnaces,  and  when  tlieafltet  is 
in  extreme  the  result  is  quartz  rock. 

2.  Argillaceous  rocks,  metaroorphicby  induration,  and  a 
eartaincoolloeneeof  grains.  In  extreme  cases  the  result 
is  a  kind  of  day  slaie^  or  bone  date,  or  Lydian  stone,  with 
cubic  pyrites,  and  rarely  ^ame/r.  embeddao.  An  example  of 
the  latter  occurs  at  Plas  Newydd. 

3.  (Calcareous  rocks.  luetamarphie  by  re-arrangement  of 
particle.  Tbna  granular  or  sacfharoid  limestone  i*  found 
by  the  side  of  the  basaltic  dykes  in  Antrim,  on  the  green- 
stone of  Teesdale.  near  the  hypersthene  of  Sky,  &c.  The 
liineatone  among  primifty  strata  is  of  dmitar  appeaiaaee, 
though  not  in  eonlaoi  with  igneous  nicke. 

4.  Garbonaeeons.  Osel  beeones  coke  or  anthimdte  near 
oasaliic  dskc!). 

Exaroinatioas  of  this  kind  iiavc  shown  that  ordinary 
sedinieuturv  rocksaltered  by  heat  acquire  n&pects  and  struc- 
tures and  cumpositions  resembling  almost  exactly  tbo»e 
man  eonmon  among  the  earliest  or  primary  sttata,  as 
•4|ttarti  rack,  day  data,  ftemet  mica  slaia.  garnet  gneiss, 
gmnultf  marble,  flee.;  and  it  is  ihorefore  a  pnhabln  inlbr- 
enea  that  in  all  such  cases  of  striet  ressmbhmce  ihoaaan- 
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tient  rocks  liaw  underRone  on  a  groat  scale,  and  under  Ibe 
general  influence  of  ifie  intense  heat  of  the  earth,  the 
changes  winch  are  certainty  proved  to  have  happened 
locally,  from  limited  agencies,  on  substanoes  of  dmilar 
chemical  quality.  Vary  oareAil  inTsstigations  on  these  potnii 
are  however  sail  needed  to  ix  Umita  and  give  predslon 
and  certainty  to  the  inferences  from  phenomena. 

The  circumstances  which  accompany  the  appearance  of 
pyioiicnous  rocks  will  often  lead  us  to  probable  views  as  to 
llie  condiiioDs  under  which  tliey  were  fused  and  cooled. 
Thus  fh>m  the  granite  masses  of  Arran  and  Cornwall,  verr 
coarse  in  their  granulation,  veins  proeead  into  the  adjoining 
slate  rocks,  and  become  more  and  more  fine  in  grain,  inra 
porphyriticor  merely  felspathic  in  aspect;  the  coarse  green- 
stone of  Salisbury  Crags  acquires  compactness  where  it 
touches  the  sandstone  rocks ;  in  a  modern  furnace  the  centre 
of  masses  of  fused  rock  or  melted  metal  m  usually  the  most 
porous  part ;  and  all  these  facts  are  linked  together  in  the 
more  general  proposition,  that  slow  cooling  allows  of  latga 
and  regular,  while  rapid  refrigeration  generally  forces  a 
minatsh  has^,  audeonnised  structure,  in  which  crnmtlin- 
tion  is  sometimes  quite  destroyed.  [See  Basalt  Ibr  soma 
notice  of  Mr.  Gregory  Watt's  experhnmita  on  this  aub> 

stance  cooled  from  fusion.] 

I  '  11^  ileraliotisof  this  kind  explain  the  getierallv  trrcater 
compacine&ii  of  Plutonic,  as  compared  with  the  celfulari^ 
of  volcanic  rocks,  and  indeed  there  is  little  other  diflhrenea 
between  them  than  that  which  is  inteUigibla  ea  a  noBio 
quence  of  the  outpouring  of  one  dasaator  naer  the  surCMO^ 
and  under  air,  and  the  solidification  of  the  other  under  great 
depths  of  water,  as  some  greenstones ;  inelosed  iu  masses  of 
preoonsolidated  rock,  a.>  some  porphyries;  or  slowly  cooled 
in  enormous  quantity,  as  granite,  and  hypersthenic  sienite. 

Similarly,  by  attention  to  the  texture  and  structure  Of  the 
rocks  deposited  by  water,  we  find  marks  of  sedimenieiy  no- 
cumulation  in  sandstones  and  days,  and  proois  of  ehemieal 
precipitation  or  vital  arrangement  in  limestones.  We  may 
put  some  of  the  results  on  this  subject  in  a  very  simple 
series,  which  oea  hardly  Aul  to  anggsst  important  reflex 
tiona. 

Liitfjral  and  Flood  Depotiit,  as  conglomerates  and  sand- 
stones: the  latter  showing  often  ripple-mark,  somelimeaim'* 
presdona  of  litlofal  or  terrestrial  animals;  the  fbrmor.a  eon- 
fttsed  aggremtion  resnlttng  from  local  agitation. 

8m  md  River  SSfdlfl(lMi/«.— Sbales  and  clays,  often  finejy 
and  regularly  laminated,  and  of  very  uniform  composi- 
tion, the  fruit  of  moie  tranquil  deposition  in  deeper  or 
calmer  water. 

Pelagtan  Depntitt,  as  some  limestone  strata,  the  aocu 
mulation  of  dead  shells,  erineidca,  fbtaminilhta.  Ita..  and 
others  which  are  in  pert  the  preserred  struetiini  of  ooral. 
Thus  some  beds  of  marble  are  reelly  masses  of  orinoidee, 

others  of  coral,  s-ome  of  shells,  some  chalk  is  full  of  spiculia 
of  sponges^  Sic.  and  other  calcareous  befis  are  replete  with 
foraminifera. 

[Basalt;  Granitr;  Grauwackk;  G?fBias;  Lata; 
Mica  Schist;  PbRPH-ntr;  STRATirtCAnnN.] 

ROCROY,  a  fortiflod  town  ui  Franoe,  osfiial  of  an  armi- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Aidennea.  161  miles  north- 
east of  Paris  by  Soisisons,  Reims,  and  Mfzu'^res.  Rocroy, 
then  a  villa^re.  wa*  fortified  by  Fran<;ois  1.,  a.d.  16.3",  u, 
defend  the  frontier  on  that  side:  the  forlificatioiis  were 
finislied,  aud  the  place  raised  to  ihe  rank  of  a  town,  b^  his 
son  Henri  IL  It  was  besieged,  A.n.  1643,  by  the  S^uirda 
under  Don  Franmaoo  de  Melos.  who  occupied  a  very  alrong 
position,  covered  by  marshes  and  woods,  and  acoessible  only 
bv  a  single  eauaaway.  The  French  under  the  duke  of  En- 
ghien.  afterwards  better  known  as  prince  of  Cond6  (Le  Grand 
C»ntic),  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  advanced  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  obtained  a  splendid  and  decisive  victory 
(19tliMay),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  re- 
nown. Itie  town  stands  in  au  extensive  plaai,  about  Rve 
miles  ftem  the  left  bank  of  the  Mouse.  The  fortifications 
■Mof  no  great  impertanee  at  pteeent,  though  it  still  lanka 
Bsafortiees.  The  populatiott  in  1631  was  36i3:  the  towns- 
men make  tin  ware  and  carpenters'  tools.  There  are  four 
fairs  in  the  year.  The  town  ha.s  a  society  of  ai;riculture, 
a  military  hospital,  and  some  government  offices. 

The  arrondissuraent  comprehend»  sixty-eight  communes, 
and  is  divided  into  five  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
iostice  of  the  peaoe.  The  population  in  1831  was  43.807. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  is  a  term  uaudly  anpUed  to  ao 
esteniivo  nountain-Mwtem  in  North  America,  but  as  thla 
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liM  too  gooeral  a  sigoiSctttiott,  cjd  tbflnflNW  MDiiot  I  Tb«  mtlBm  daeUvity  of  Ihu  range  is  not  ao  ftt««p  u  the 


wilii  propriety  be  applied  lo  a  particular  tyttcm.  <„'ef»$r!  »- 
phera  coll  the  North  American  range  the  Cfiip/  ewi/an 
Mot.niuirit.  Tlif^ii  mountain*  oi  cucy  tlio  central  ll;llt^  of 
thai  cuiiUuont.  but,  like  tlie  Aiuk-s  lu  Soulli  Auienca,  lliL-y 
are  much  nearer  to  the  Pacitic  ihau  to  the  Atlantic  Oi  ean. 
The  Cbippewyan  Mountain*  are  far  hm  known  ibun  ilic 
Andes  is  South  Anieiica.  Perhaps  mure  itian  one-haif  uf 
the  eaalem  dadivitj  ha»  been  eeea  by  travidlets»  vbo  iiave 
given  fome  neeovnt  of  it,  but,  «Ub  the  •Maptiott  of  a  oooi- 
imrativeiy  small  pari,  thu  whole  of  tbo  wertem  doelivityis 
almost  entirely  unkiu>u  u. 

it  was  totuici'.y  supptrsed  that  thL«s  iiiouiiiuin  systt'iu  was 
»niv  a  continuation  of  the  Andes  of  Soutii  America,  ami 
tlial  these  two  mountain-regions  were  connected  by  a  chain 
eriiieb  travened  the  Meskan  IstbiDUi  in  it*  whoiie  ieogth. 
But  it  it  nov  ncertalned  beyond  doubt  that  a  llat  oountfy 
of  considerable  extent  inlui  vunes  between  the  Andes  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Isthmus.  [Panama  ]  It  is  also 
ascertainesl  liial  liie  iiiuuii!:uii-Miti  which  is  kimwn  under 
the  name  oi  lite  bkuriu  Madte.  m  ihe  northern  of  the  Mexi- 
can 8tatc4,  IS  not  connected  with  any  of  the  southern  off- 
■ets  of  Ihe  Chip|iewyaii  Muuntain.s  but  terroinatee  about 
150  miles  WUtb  of  the  Sierra  de  Moirullun,  or  thatbfaiioh 
of  tbo  Cbippewyan  MouDtaina  vbieb  approaoboa  nearest 
to  it. 

This  iiinur.taiii-sysloni  may  l)e  divided  into  thrco  parts — 
the  Suuihcia,  Central,  ua>i  Northern  Chipjiewyan  Moim- 
taitiii.  The  first  extends  from  to  li"  N.  lat  ;  ilio  Ci'ii- 
tral  Chippewyans  from  42''  to  40"  N.  lat. ;  and  the  Nurilit  i  ti 
from  49*  to  nearly  7o"  N.  lat.    The  wlude  length,  (nxii  ■j.'J" 


(be  upper  vaUor  of 
more  etevated  ihaa 


caslaro,  aiMl  dees  not  descend  so  deep* 
tbo  Rio  del  Norte  being  eonstderably 

the  plains  east  of  thn  m  ,<ui\iaiiu. 

The  central  range  ui  lite  SoutheruChiii|iew>  ans  runs  lu-iirly 
paiaUel  to  the  eastern  alouK  the  meridian  of  i>j7"\V.  long., 
and  tenninatCtt  near  34'  N.  lat.  with  the  Sierra  do  Mogol> 
ion,  a  name  which  is  6umelimes  applied  to  the  whuto  ntngo. 


though  others  eaUed  it  Sierra  do  los  Mimlirus.  It  appaar* 
to  attain  the  elevation  of  tbeeastern  renge.   On  toe  eastern 

gidr  il>sl(ipi.'  is  well  defiiK'd,  as  no  utTMjtji  brain-li  off  from 
it,  hui  thu  width  and  the  wusturu  Ucclivitkia  art-  nui  known. 
It  \>.LS  formerly  supposed  that  thu  Sierra  ile  Mj^oIK  u  wa<k 
united  by  a  inuunlain-cliain  to  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico; 
but  the  last-nieiiiioiied  range  terminates  near  N.  lat, 
and  a  level  plain  about  I60milee  in  extent  intertreuea  be- 
tween tbo  tiro  niuf^ea. 

The  weslem  ctuun  of  the  Southern  Chippewyans  is  called 
the  Sierra  de  lue  Guacaros,  and  it  is  supposed  to  join  the 
prini'i)ial  ( liiiin  at  the  Sierra  Verde.  But  wiiii  the  excep- 
tion uf  a  muuntaiii  tract,  which  occurs  about  M.  lat., 
and  112"  W.  lung.,  and  is  properly  called  Swrra  Guacarus, 
this  range  is  unknown  in  iiii  whole  extent.  It  is  not  even 
bnovn  wbetber  this  rangu  is  connected  with  th«  snoer- 
cappad  sunnit  of  tlio  Ui.  Bvnatdiii.  which  occur  near 
34^  N.  lat  and  117*  W.  long.  If  a  chain  of  high  lands 
should  lie  found  to  extend  Ix-lwcun  llie  last-rnentiuiied  high 
BiUiuukil  and  the  Sierra  de  Gnui  uroji,  which  u  not  impro- 
bable, the  mountainous  and  rocky  peninsula  of  California 
would  constitute  the  moat  ooutlierti  exlremiiy  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan  Mountains, 

to  70"  N.  lat.,  axceeds  SQQO  miles,  and  when  the  ridges,  i.  As  tbecounirios  su(roabding  the  Souibern  Chippewyans 
which  probably  traverse  lha  nortb^westem  peninsula  of  are  almost  entirely  inbobllod  by  savage  tribss.  which  seem 

North  Aiiipiicji  fiom  east  to  west,  and  appa: tntly  are  only  '  U>  have  no  intcrcouise  with  mic  another,  the  mutes  arr  tin- 


olTiitls  of  ihu  giL-iil  mountain  range,  aris  lutluiiL-d,  the  whuie 
length  is  about  40U0  miles. 

The  Southern  Chipfcwyan*  resemble  tin;  Northern 
Andes  in  being  diviiled  into  thrco  long  riingc.<,  which  run 
off  in  div4^ging  lines.  The  point  ftoro  vbieh  they  diverge 
is  a  mountain-knot,  about  42°  N.  laL,  and  is  called  Siarra 
Verde.  From  this  point  the  three  ranges  run  southward. 
The  most  eastern  ranu;e  forms  one  elevated  mass  of  rocks 
between  42"  and  ^4  N.  lat ,  and  within  tlir^c  limits  pre- 
serves the  name  ol"  Cliipiiowyan  or  Rficky  Mi>uulaiii!>.  It 
runs  nearly  due  i-iuiiii  l>et-,vifii  lot'  and  l(J*i'  W.  long. 
Between  Jft"  and  3 N.  lat.  it  divides  into  two  ranges,  hotli 
of  whiiA  run  soutitwurd  and  parallel  to  one  another,  includ- 
ing the  namw  valley  of  the  Rio  Ptten»»  and  tarmiusla  in 
tbo  great  bend  of  the  Rio  dd  Norte,  between  39*  and  90* 

N  lat.  In  the  present  state  of  ge(ii;ra]>liical  kiiowlcdLje, 
these  I  W.I  laiiges,  w  hich  are  called  liie  S.erru  de  loi>  Co- 
maiu'lios.  inu^t  bo  consiikred  .is  iho  most  southern  extre- 
uiity  of  the  Chippewyan  Mountains.  It  is  hardly  known 
on  wlmt  authority  theso  two  ranges  bav«  been  laiddowa  on 
onr  ma^  as  the  valley  of  tbe  Rio  Pueveo  and  the  eonntriaa 
east  of  it  are  in  poiseeston  of  tbe  tavago  and  warlike  tribe 
of  the  Comanchcs,  who  do  not  allow  strangers  to  enter  their 
country.  Only  tlio  western  (k<.-livity  i>f  the  western  ran^o 
has  been  seen  l>y  uavellers,  whu  de^crilu!  tlh!  range  as  rising' 
only  to  a  moderate  elevation,  but  hsTing  a  very  desolate 
anil  barren  aspeattand  bemg  idaiMt  entiioly  without  wnliv 
and  wood. 

That  part  of  the  Southern  Chippewyans  wbieb  extends 
fiom  84'  to  42^  N.lat.  is  perhaps  iho  best  known  part  of 
tbe  whole  system,  the  eastern  declivity  having  been  exa- 
niined  i^or  a  considerable  extent  by  Mnjur  Long.  He  says 
that  ,lie  bruailth  varies  from  jO  lo  I'D  iuiU>.  T\\a  mouii- 
tauis  nau  abruptly  from  the  plains  ij  the  eavt  of  them, 
toweriitg  into  peaks  of  great  luight,  whicli  are  vi:;tblo 
at  the  distance  of  more  tlam  luU  miles  east  of  their 
base.  Tbej  etiniist  of  ridaa%  knobs^  and  peaks  variously 
disposed,  smontr  which  there  are  many  wide  and  fer- 
tile valleys.  Tl.e  more  elevated  parts  of  ilse  tiu  untains  are 
covered  wiih  peipt  tuul  snow,  wlueii  f^wcs  Uitin  aluminous, 
and  at  u  threat  disiance  e\en  a  brilliant  ap)iearai]oe,  wlicnco 
ihey  have  derived  the  name  ot  iho  *  shining  moimta^ns  * 
The  height  of  the  James  Peak  has  been  ascertained  tu  be 
about  boVQ  Ibet  above  its  tmse,  wbich  is  considered  as  be- 
tween 2000  and  90«0  feet  above  the  seaplevet  Though 
considered  ihe  highest  summit  in  this  part  of  the  ninse, 
Major  I>M)g  says,  that  judgiaij  from  the  position  of  tlio 
snow  near  ihc  sinuiiiii  of  other  peaks  -nA  iii|j;es  at  no  great 
di>!aii4»i  from  it,  it     appaient  that  they  are  much  higiu;r. 


kiiuwn,  w  lib  the  eM'epliuu  uf  uuu  uver  the  ea-ier:i  r.iii^*:. 
Ileal  .tiV"  N.lat.,  which  is  used  by  the  Nurib  .VniiKaiu 
caravans,  which  start  from  the  town  of  Franklin  in  l)ie 
state  of  Missouri,  for  the  town  of  Santa  Fein  New  Mexice, 
whence  tbey  proceed  to  Chihuahua.  Tbe  elevation  of  the 
mountain-pass  dec*  not  appear  to  be  vary  great. 

The  Central  Chippewyans  between  the  Sierra  Verdv 
(42'^  N.  lal.)  and  4!^"  N.  lat.  have  been  often  croksed  by 
American  travellers,  in  passing  from  llie  Uniieil  Stales  ty 
the  river  Colombia.  In  this  part  the  muuniai a  region  seems 
to  contain  two  raiigesi  of  gieat  elevation,  running  parallel 
loone  another  at  the  disianci^  of  100  miles,  and  eochMung 
high  vallc»rs»  which  are  generally  filled  up  by  tbe  rocky 
maaeeg,  which  protrude  from  the  great  obaina  to  a  consider- 
able distance  witfiin  the  valleys.  Tbe  two  chaias  however 
do  not  subM^t.-  oiibi  r  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  into  plains, 
being  separated  from  the  level  ground,  wbich  ooly  occurs  at 
a  ^reat  distance  fW>m  ihom^bf  biUy  wgiona  of  aaitsidflrable 

extent. 

N<.t  farfi  >iii  tbe  Sierra  Verde,  towards  the  north,  between 
tbe  Spanish  River,  nippoied  to  be  tha  Rio  Colorado,  which 
faila  into  the  most  northern  reeeu  of  the  Golf  of  Cali&r> 

ma.  and  the  Big  Horn  River,  an  allluent  of  tbo  Missouri,  the 
eastern  chain  of  tbe  inuunlains  cuntjins  a  dtcp  and  wide 
'l.'pi  Lssiun,  whieli  ple^elIl.s  an  csi.sy  paM^ago  over  the  range, 
so  easy  indeed  that  it  may  be  ciossed  by  carnages.  In 
these  parts  there  is  a  plain  betwom  moderate  heights, 
wbieb  is  about  ton  miles  in  ctrcumfereuM*  and  the  surfM 
of  wbich  is  encrusted  with  salt  ss  white  aa  snow  lo  a  depth 
of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches.  North  of  this  depression  ih^ 
mountains  rise  to  a  greater  height ;  but  they  do  not  pre-^i-n  : 
a  range  of  uniform  elevutmn  ;  iliey  are  railier  extcn?.,\i' 
groups,  here  and  tlicie  ovct topped  by  Itigh  peaks,  ami>ng 
which  there  is  one  which  probably  rises  to  I  j,UUO  fe«t 
ab'ivD  the  level  of  theses.  Tbe  eastern  range  is  Airrowed 
lonqitu<hnanybjdeep  and  narrow  valleys  drained  by  small 
ami  rapid  streams.  The  bigbar  parts  Of  the  ranges  ooneist 
<it  >,'ianitc,  and  are  bleak  and  bare,  being  nearly  destitute 
of  vegeiuiu.is,  but  muiy  <if  tlic  inferior  ndges  aro  scantily 
clothed  »i;h  hcrub  puies,  oaks,  cedar,  and  furse.  In 
some  places  tlu  M.'  mountains  have  liaces  of  volcanic  action 
Some  of  the  interior  valleys  arc  strewed  wiUi  scorui  and 
broken  stones,  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  vcatigaa  af 
extinct  orstem  are  saen  on  tbe  bigbeat  points. 

Farther  north,  b«tw«en  46*  and  47*,  tbe  eaalem  ranare 
appears  to  maintain  a  more  equal  elevation,  aiKl  to  ri^o  a. 
great  height.  Their  highot  part*  are  covcreil  u  ;i h  -n  -w 
in  the  months  of  August  and  SepicnMJi  i,  and  m  iIjc  lower 
parts,  alcng  tbe  walereounes  sua  iii  the  lavioes,  snow  dooa 
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not  disappear  till  the  roontli  of  June.  Tlie  mean  elevation 
of  tills  ranirf  mny  bi-  tiL'twrfii  >.(iOi>  iir.d  9000  feet.  This 
chain  probably  does  not  exceed  ao  or  40  mile*  in  width. 
The  western  chain,  which  is  somewhat  lower,  appears  to  be 
orgrMter  width.  Xiie  middle  of  this  rang^,  which  is  called 
tlie  Biti*  MonDtains  towards  its  mnrthcm  extremity,  h  in 
eoroe  parts  covered  with  dense  and  gloomy  forests,  and  cut 
up  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines :  but  along  its  western  i  Tliev  ilu  i 
side  tlnTc  is  ;i  hilly  rcjton,  in  which  several  wide  cl<_'|i),'s- 
sions  oivur,  most  of  which  are  well  waterc'l,  and  are  prairie 
lands.  Clarke  River,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Columbis  runs  thxongh  a  narrow  ralley,  which  at  the  pinro 
where  it  oipens  on  the  Colombia  Rirer  expands  into  a  phmi 
about  €4  miles  in  circumference,  which  has  a  <rood  soil.  In 
this  part  of  the  Chippowyan  Mountains  two  ea#y  passes  are 
fjutxl  botwccn  46°  and  47',  or  ix-twc^n  llic  upjicr  liraiiflns 
of  the  Missouri  and  Clarke  River;  and  it  is  stated,  that 
they  could  be  rendered  fit  for  carriages  without  much  labour. 
Jt  iH  supposed  that  the.  base  on  which  this  part  of  the 
mountain  system  nste  is  between  4040  and  6000  ftet  above 
the  sea-levd. 

Bat  the  approach  to-  these  pitsses  is  not  easy,  as  the 
L'ri.  ;ito<t  purt  i)f  tlip  c  iunfry  immediately  east  of  the  moun- 
i.i.iis  is  (  i.vcri'il  with  high  and  very  rugged  hills.  The  outer 
eti^e  of  this  (>\tcn»ive  mountain-region  seems  to  be  formed 
h\  a  r;irif;e  of  liiLjh  hills,  called  the  Black  Uill^  which  at 
iti  southern  c.virumity,  on  the  north  bank  Of  the  southern 
fork  of  the  FJatte  Riiver  or  Nebraska,  is  about  100  miles  from 
the  prtneipol  ehafns  of  the  Chfppewyan  Mountains,  but  as 
it  proceeds  northwnnl,  (livrrt,H,>  fnuii  tlnMr  direction.  The 
lr»sf-naraed  ranges  run  n n  th-nortli-\i  i  st,  whilst  the  Black 
Hills,  bcj^tiiiuni,'  at  the  soutla'rn  foi k  nf  the  Nebraska, 
stretch  thence  in  a  north-east  (iin  ciioii.  and  terminate  in 
the  great  bend  of  the  river  MisstMin,  r  ;KK>siiisj  the  valley  of 
the  Little  Missouri  on  both  sides.  Thus  the  Black  Hills 
near  4ffi  N.  fat.  are  mere  then  400  miles  from  tbe  eastern 
chain  cf  the  Cliippewyaiis.    The  coiiticrtiti-  ! ink  between 
these  two  rhams  is  furiimd  by  the  IJig  Huin  Mountains, 
which  r  iH^:st  of  two  ridyes  that  extcn  1  :iM>n^'  both  <>;ilrs  of 
Bij{  Horn  Itiver  to  the  place  where  that  river  joins  the 
Yellow  Stone  Run-    T'.ie  ^astern  of  these  two  ridges  set-iiis 
to  join  the  Black  HUls  aouih  of  46%  near  tbe  boudms  of  the 
Little  Miwouri.  The  Big  Horn  Mottntnins  are  described  as 
a  very  rugged  res^ion  of  hills  and  i  ifky  masses,  of  moderate 
height,  but  rising  very  »tecp.    TUcir  surface  is  divci-sificd 
by  numerous  glens,  in  which  clumps  of  ]  ine-trecs  occur, 
and  a  profusion  of  gra.^s  and  different  plants.    The  Biar-k 
Hill*  nee  to  a  considerable  elevation.    In  some  parts  they 
are  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  intersected  by  deep 
ratleys,  especially  towards  tbdb'  northern  extremitf.  but 
firthcr  south  they  consist  mostly  of  bare  rocks,  and  there  is 
little  vLM'etaf ion  on  their  declivities.    The  country  west  of 
the  BInck  Hills  and  s  .uth  of  the  Big  Horn  ?iI<Hini;\iiis  is 
generally  level  or  iin  lnlatur^'.    It  is  destitute  of  trees,  but 
m  most  places  covi  icd  \vitli  coarfto  grass,  on  w-hicli  the 
buflaloc^  find  abundant  pastuni.   The  extensive  country 
which  lies  between  the  Rtaek  Hills  and  north  cf  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  is  entirely  covered  with  ridges  of  hilU 
rising  to  a  moderate  elevation,  but  presenting  a  great 
\ariety  of  shapes  like  the  ruins  i  (  'n<\  ca-',li  -~,  ilnmes, 
peaks.  &c.    In  Xim  region  «)rii;inale  the  tuiinetous  nveis 
by  whose  contiuenco  tho  uvi  i  Missouri  i.s  formed,  besides 
its  first  great  confluent  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Big  Horn  River.  The  great  Telo- 
ritjr  with  which  tbeMissottri  tlowsall  through  its  oourse,  and 
the  numerous  fnlU  on  its  upper  branches,  Ihvour  the  sup- 
-siiioatliut  i!:  •  Tm-u  of  tbi-:  !-.',l1y  ri':>ion  is  at  loa^t  r^'- 00  feet 
itbu\«  llie  se  n  level.  This  suppu^iiiuii  is  also  confinucd  by  the 
.seventy  of '.lie  cluiiale.    Night-frosts  occur  in  the  hi;;her 
parts  ot'tbcnarruw  valleys  ill  the  month  of  August.  As  none 
of  th«  numerous  peaks  which  are  dispersed  over  this  region 
are  covered  wiih  snow  all  the  jeer  lovi^  it  appears  that 
the  elevation  of  the  summits  above  their  base  can  hardly 
exceed  2000  feet. 

The  first  aucinpt>  of  f.ie  N  .  lb  .•Viuuricans  to  pass  to  the 
wc--t  iif  ilie  Chippew) .iji  luo  iii'  i  iis  wore  made  along  the 
course  of  the  Missouri  river  by  1-ewis  and  Clarke,  and  they 
travcrued  the  rugijcd  hilly  region  which  we  have  just  no- 
ticed. Tliough,  according  to  their  report,  the  mountain- 
passes  in  these  parts  are  of  very  easy  access,  and  of  such  a 
•Je-i  ription  that  even  carts  might  pass  them  without  great 
inconvenience,  they  found  extensive  tracts  covered  with 
in  iJtM  moDtb  «f  J«ne»  and  bcaides  the  great  length  of 


tlii«  1011(1.  it  it-ilious,  futii^uing,  and  not  exempt  from 
danger.  Later  iravellers  ha\e  taken  a  shorter,  and,  to  ajl 
appearance,  a  mnre  f  nvenient  road.  They  ascend  the 
MiBsonrt  to  the  vi  r.iuy  uf  ii'  N.  lat.,  then  posa  by  a  duv 
west  roule  to  tbe  BlarJi  liiUa^  which  they  traverse  near  the 
sources  of  tbe  Little  Miaaonri,  and  sooth  of  the  place  w  here 
this  range  is  connected  with  the  Big  Horn  Men-  !;iin». 

travel  along  the  south-eastern  decli..:y  oj  iho 
biss  meniiotied  raui;e  to  its  junction  wiih  the  (  in]  pewyan 
Mouniains,  where  they  iiiss  by  the  wide  (!eiiie-:»ion  alxive 
noticed  to  the  upper  branelies  of  Lewis  River, 

The  billy  rejjion  which  lies  west  of  the  Chippewyan 
mountains  is  Tar  more  extensive.  In  ibet  it  occupies  the 
whole  country  whirh  lies  befwcen  tbe  v.tslern  nf  tlie  two 


principal  rant^es  ami  tbe  .s!l(l:e^  nf  tlie  Pa 


In  i>nmtt 

lil'.ices  indeed  there  are-  pbuns  of  e-iasidiMabb-  e\ti  n(,  but 
they  are  surrounded  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  tlieir  nurface  is 
generally  undulating.  The  general  declivity  uf  the  surface 
is  also  for  from  being  gentle,  as  tbe  rivers  which  drain  this 
region  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  In  some 
places  the  rapids  are  30,  40,  and  c%'cn  60  miles  long,  and 
of  njursc  rcnaer  nearly  the  whole  course  uf  the  rivers  unfit 
ftir  ii,.v:^;;;iion.    Among  tlio  higher  ranL'-^  \vl;;ch  traverse 
this  I'iigion,  that  should  be  noticed  Avhicli  bcgitm  ai  Cupe 
Mendocino  on  the  Pacific,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  ea-st- 
ward,  and  to  join  the  principal  range  of  the  Chippcwyans 
near  tbe  Sierra  Verde.  It  is  not  known  whether  acontinuoiis 
mountain«range  exists  in  these  parts,  but  ftom  the  fact  that 
these  districts  eoolain  tbe  watershed  between  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  lower  course  of  llie  Cfluinijia  River  and 
those  which  run  to  the  S.  Frarn  i>co  dp  I^u  uaveulura,  the 
existence  of  such  a  ian;;e  is  luferre  l.    It  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  another  range,  which  extends  along  the  Pacific 
from  100  to  150  miles  from  the  shore,  and  terminates  on  the 
j  banks  of  the  Columbia  River  opjpooite  tlie  hong  Narrow^  is 
I  immediately  connected  with  tbe  mountains  near  Chpe 
;  Mendocino.     This  last-menlionerl  rauye.  ubicb       j n  !ty 
i  well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Golumbiii  Rivci,  toii;ains 
soiiie  suiiiiiir.s  which  rise  above  the  snow-line.  Mount 
Hotel,  abuut  60  miles  south  of  the  cataracts  and  rapids 
r-aiiKi  the  I>onf  Narrews,  atlaini  the  elevation  of  15|900 
feel  above  the  sea. 
The  NmHum'  Ckipp$uyaiu  extend  from  49"  N.  lat  to 

the  mrnitli  of  the  river  Mackenzie,  a  ills'ant  e  nf  more  than 
1500  mile*.  Their  direction  is  m  arly  lU.e  r.orili-\ve-t.  The 
southern  portion,  between  1  "°  and  6:."  N.  lat.  ~eem-  to  be 
the  highest  part  of  the  whole  range.  Most  of  liio  summit), 
are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  Two  of  them 
have  been  measured.  Mount  Hooper  is  1A.690  foot,  and 
Mount  Brown  nearly  16,000  feet  hign.  These  two  summits 
are  between  62"  and  63"  N.  lat.  On  their  eastern  declivities 
rise  the  northern  fork  of  the  Saskatchevan  and  the  river 
.-\thal):i-ea,  aad  from  the  western  descend  tbe  l  iveis  that 
furra  lite  two  principal  branches  of  the  Coiumbut  River, 
llieac  two  branches  (low  northward  and  southward  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley  which  extends  above  300  miles  along  tbe 
western  base  of  the  mountains.  To  t  he  westoftbiavall^  rises 
the  western  chain  of  the  Cbippewyan  Mountains:  it  is  very 
little  Known,  except  as  to  its  general  direction  and  its  ele< 
valii>n,  wbiclj  is  niucli  iiiferiur  to  (bat  of  the  eastern  ran^^e. 
There  are  two  mouiitaiii-i)as.Hesuvtji  thia  poilion  ot  iheCliip- 
pewyans  which  are  used.  The  more  southern  is  near  52* 
30'  N.  lat..  probably  along  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount 
Hoo|ier.  It  leads  from  the  bead  of  the  nertbcrn  branch  of 
the  Saskatchevan,  bjT  a  short  porta^  to  one  of  the  affluents 
of  the  Columbia,  which  enters  that  nver  near  the  place  where 
its  two  upper  brandies,  ruuniiii;  in  upp'isile  direct  inn meet 
one  another,  'l  lie  nonbein  iiiuiiiitaiu-ruiiil  occurs  near 53" 
3ft'  N.  lat.,  betwien  tb.>  Red  Dier  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Athabasca,  and  the  northern  braneli  uf  the  CJo'iimbia  River. 
It  appears  that  these  two  p.is>es  ure  only  practicable  ftom 
llie  end  of  June  to  the  miudleof  September,  when  they  are 
crossed  by  the  agents  of  tbe  Htylson's  Bay  Company  w  ho 
briiii(  the  furs  i  ijileoted  in  the  rniintiies  west  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan Mouniains  to  ilicir  establishments  on  the  east  of 
that  ranee.  Tbe  enuiitry  alung  tbe  ea->lei  n  base  of  lli;,  part 
of  the  Cliippewyans  is  a  level,  whicli  bas  a  drv  sandy  »o)l 
towards  the  south,  with  a  !>canly  vc;i;etatiun  of  coarse giaai, 
but  &rther  north  it  is  covered  with  woods,  and  in  many 
places  is  swampy.  The  traett  which  skirt  the  loot  of  the 
range  seem  to  be  about  2000  feet  aho^  e  the  iea->level. 

Farther  ninth,  between  56"  and  57'  N.  lat.,  tbe  Cbippe  wyans 
weie  tmveiMd  byMaekemier  who  followed  theeonrae  ofihe 
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Pmm  Rivar.  This  riwr  bmks  thraiigh  the  eutern  range 
of  Om  mountains,  its  upper  ooufi*  bdng  in  *  vslley  Iietween 
tfav  two  principal  nmg«t,  whieh  appear  to  tobm  of  nearly 
equal  lR'ij;lit.    Both  of  them  rontain  summils  which  are 
alwayB  covered  wiiii  snow.    Their  height  abo\e  thu  »ca- 
level  however  seems  to  fall  »hort  of  4liuo  fcut.   Tlieir  ele- 
vation above  the  Hat  country  tast  uf  the  range  doea  not 
exceed  1600  feet,  and  their  bii^c  is  hardly  more  than  2000 
feet  above  Urn  woa.  The  westerD  range,  which  is  about  200 
miles  ftom  the  FlaeiBc^  constitutes  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  vrhieh  run  east  to  the  Atlantic  and  wc«t  to 
the  ^eifle.   Tlte  valleys  of  the  Peace  River,  or  Unjigah. 
and  its  irilmtarie-;.  contain  very  little  level  ground.  .St>>t;p 
mtks  coinineijce  at  a  short  distaneo  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.    In  some  place.n  the  suminils  (jf  tlu'in!  ri>cks  i-xtcH'l 
in  level  pluiiin  tu  same  distance  from  the  lower  valley  of  the 
river,  but  III  i:.^  their  surface  is  broken  into  smaU  Tid|ges 
or  isolated  hills.  These  rocky  nasoas  are  fuRowod  bv  nar- 
row TaUeys,  in  wbid)  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Vweo 
River  run  with  ijriuit  rajndity  between  steep  rock*.  Though 
it  is  very  cold  in  thesu  elcvaled  valleys,  even  in  thoeatlicr 
pail  of  the  suninii^r.  and  this  region  on  tlial  aecoiitil  only 
visited  by  the  native  tribes  in  that  season,  yet  nearly  the  whule 
of  it  is  OOVeced  with  trees,  w-hilst  the  mountains  farther 
aoulh  are  ceirarally  baie»  oc  only  clothed  with  stunted  trees 
and  shrum.  The  lov  tracts  alonj;  the  Peace  River  and 
some  of  its  tributaries  are  covered  with  willows  and  alders, 
interspersed  with  spruce  and  white  birch,  and  the  uplands 
we  ovcivrowii  with  pines,  c\  press,  spruce,  and  some  other 
trees.     Later  infortnaiion  cdufinus  tiiese  observations  of 
Mackcnsie.    Nortli  uf  jJ"  or  j,!''  N-  lat.  the  f<iresls  that 
cover  the  declivities  of  the  Cbipucwyan  Mouniaiiu  are  very 
•itoiiiiTe^  and  the  trees  thoniteivee  «w  largo  and  of  very 
vtaorons  growth. 
North  of  87*  the  mountains  appear  rather  to  sink  lower, 

than  to  rise.  "Wi'^Ki-  i'  n-i  Tifii-m^-tion  a.s  to  the  elevation 
and  chaiacter  of  the  mountain  system  as  far  iiurlh  as  G2°. 
It  seems,  that  it  occupies  a  much  f^reater  width,  and  con- 
sists of  three  or  more  ranges  running  parallel  to  one  another, 
or  nearly  so,  io  the  direction  of  the  whole  chain.  Owing  to 
this  eneumstaiiee,  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which 
lUl  respectively  into  the  Athratio  and  Paei6c  is  advanced 
much  more  tu  the  west,  and  seems  to  occur  about  100  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  TheTurnagain  River,  which 
aAer  having  left  the  mounUtin-reLrion  assumes  the  name  of 
th«»  Southern  Branch  of  the  M.ickenzie,  rises  on  the  water- 
shed just  mentioned,  and  bieaks  tiirou<;h  two  ranges  of 
mountains  befiiio'  it  reaches  the  great  plain  east  of  the 
Cbippowywis.  Between  the  rangns  which  fill  up  this  im- 
mense tract  of  country  there  areW  tloclSt  which  however 
are  partly  covered  with  water,  if  it  be  true,  ea  it  is  said,  that 
about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  this  refjion  consisl.s 
of  exteniivc  lakes.  This  circumstance  shows  tliut  iho  tuajw 
of  snow  which  falls  every  winter  must  be  very  great,  and 
that  the  general  slope  of  the  country  must  be  gradual.  It 
is  said  that  n  gMM  part  of  the  eonntrj  is  alio  covered  with 
trees. 

Between  6S*aad  B^N.  let  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan  Mountains  approaches  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  within  these  Umits  they  were  seen  by  Fmnklin 
on  Ins  second  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Dr.  Richard- 
son says  that  thi^y  appear  to  consist  of  short  conical  peaks, 
scarcely  rising  2000  feet  above  the  river.  lateral  rid^;es 
prMcet  from  their  sides,  which  stretch  souih-soutb-wcst 
•no  north-north  east,  boii^  nmrlyat  riiiht  angles  to  the 
■Moral  eoutse  of  the  grait  tan^  to  whieh  they  bek»ng. 
Their  bases  are  firea  one  to  two  miles  wide,  end  their 
eastern  slopes  present  a  su<  ce*sion  of  precipices,  with  shelv- 
iiii;  acclivities  beneath  them,  formed  of  debris,  and  ex- 
hibit on  their  faces  regular  lines  of  slralification.  The 
valleys  which  separate  these  ridges  and  open  upon  the 
river,  are  narrow,  with  level  bottoms,  but  Very  steep  sides 
well  clothed  with  trees.  One  of  these  ridges pveeents  towards 
the  river  a  very  precipitOU*  descent,  1800  feet  high,  which 
extends  for  at  leaM  15  miles.  According  to  information 
obtained  on  the  spot,  the  mountain-range  consists  of  14  or  li 
ridges,  of  which  tin;  tlnee  easternmost  arc  the  must  rugged, 
tbutt;  that  succeed  being  broader  and  more  rounded.  It  seems 
that  a  large  portion  of  tins  mi.nnuin-rei^ion  is  drained  by  ihe 
Peel  River,  which  breaks  through  the  eaatern  rid^o  near 
67^40'  N.  lat..  but  is  only  known  at  its  junction  utth  the 
llack<>nzic  River,  where  it  is  a  river  of  ooosideraUe  siie, 
aad  bnu^  down  a  great  volnnw  of  wnter. 


The  statement,  that  the  luo^t  northern  portion  oftheCliip- 
peinaoMounlainaeonsisuof  aeveral  parallel  hdges  is  p*rlly 
eonnnned  by  the  manner  in  which  this  mountain-sytem  ter- 
minates on  the  siiores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Between  the 
embouchure  of  the  must  western  arm  of  the  Macliensie 
River  f  I37°W.  long.)  and  146"  W.  lung.,  four  distinct  ridges 
are  seen  from  12  to  25  miles  from  the  shore.  At  their 
northern  extremity,  tbey  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
valleys  about  20  or  30  miles  wide.  The  summits  of  the 
two  eastern  cbains.  called  Richardson  Chain  and  Bucklaud 
Chain,  are  lower,  beijig  free  from  snow  in  sunoer,  but  the 
two  western,  called  British  Chain  and  Ronansow Chain,  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  Ruman/ow  Chain  u>  u]  h  -  rhe 
greatest  width,  and  presents  to  the  Arctic  Oceua  u  iroiit 
exceediiii^  tiu  mile:i  in  exleiit.  Tlu'Ne  chains  consist  of  s!a;e- 
rucks  ;  their  summits  ore  rounded  and  naked,  but  the  nar- 
lOW  valleys  between  them  are  covered  with  grass.  No  bushes 
nor  oven  shrubs  appear  on  their  declivities.  At  a  great  dis- 
tance Ikriher  west,  between  151' and  154".  the  northern 
extremity  of  another  chain,  called  Pelly  Mountains,  ia  aeen 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  it  is  not  known 
if  this  chain  is  connected  with  the  Chippewyan>i. 

It  IS  nut  improbable  that  the  mouutain-ebaiu  which  is 
observed  to  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance ftom  tlie  sea,  and  in  numerous  places  to  advance  with 
iu  offsets  close  to  the  water's  edge,  forms  a  part  of  the 
Chippewyan  system  and  is  connected  with  it.  But  on  this 
point  we  are  without  information,  the  interior  uf  the  coun- 
tries along  this  coast  not  having  been  vi>ited  by  Europeans. 
Nor  do  We  know  how  far  the  rocky  peninsula  of  .Miaaka, 
with  Its  snow-capped  volcanoes,  may  be  considered  as  an 
appendage  of  the  Chippewyun  Mountams,  as  the  interior 
of  that  larf^e  peninsula,  which  extends  bolweon  the  Pacifls 
and  the  Arctic  Sea,  ia  closed  agamst  our  faiaaichos  by  iho 
inhospitable  nature  of  the  country. 

Nothiiif,'  certain  is  known  resjiecting  the  minerals  of  this 
range.  Some  traces  of  iron  and  lead  have  been  observed. 
Ro<'k-salt  exists  m  several  places,  especially  in  the  Souihern 
Chippewyans,  where  several  rivulets  occur.  «hu.Mt  water  i« 
salt  or  brackish.  Coal  has  boen  found  in  several  places  in 
the  Northern  Chippowy nni,  «pecially  m  the  southern  por- 
tion, near  the  Baakati^Tan  and  Pesiee  River*  and  also 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

(Humboldt's  Estai  PnliiKjuf  tur  la  Nouvelle  Etpagne ; 

Pike's  ETpl'irnt'try  TnivU  t/irouiih  thf  Western  Territory 
North  Ameruxt,  &c. ;  James's  Account  of  Major  Longs 
Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountain! ;  Lewis  and  Clarke's 

Travelt  to  the  Source  of  the  Mittouri,  Sec  ;  Irving's  J«- 
toria ;  Mackenzie's  Voyaset  through  the  Continent 
AorlA  Jbimiea  to  the  Jmim  and  Pa^fie  OetBnti  Fcank- 
Iin*s  SSicofHf  Expeetttfon  to       A/or  Sm ;  Dense  and 

Simpson's  *  Account    r  ;lie  recent  Arctic  DiaOOVOrieSs*  in 

the  London  Get^ra^.hiLui  Journal,  vol.  xia.) 
ROD  [Pkhch.] 

RODE'NTIA.  Rongeurs,  the  name  of  Cuvier's  fifth  fa-  . 
mily  of  mammals. 

Speakiii|K  «f  the  Huiangm  [MASfOVlAUji*  vol.  xir.,  p, 
460],  Cuvier  observes  that  their  canine  teeth  are  so  small 

that  they  may  be  considered  as  null;  and,  conseijuenlly.  tin 
nourishment  of  those  animals  cuiisiiL*  in  i^real  part  <»f  \e_-L-- 
table  prodn  u  ;  their  intestines  are  lori^,  and  tlieir  ca?cum 
ample;  and  the  Kitnguroos,  which  are  eiiliiely  without 
canines,  live  altogether  upon  herbage.  He  then  states  that 
the  series  of  aniin^  under  consideration,  and  which  rmiatfss 
a  still  less  perfbet  maalieation,  may  be  commenced  uy  the 
Wombat.  |.MAnatrpiALiA.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  463.] 

Cuvier  in  continuation  remarks  that  two  great  inciM>r 
teelh  in  v.wh  jaw,  separated  from  the  mulars  by  a  w  idc  space, 
could  hardly  seize  a  livitii;  piev,  nor  read  ttesh;  they  could 
not  even  cut  aliments,  but  they  might  serve  for  reducing 
them  by  continued  labour  into  tine  molecules— in  aword,  fur 
gnawing  them ;  whence  the  term  Rodenttt  or  Ommers.  up- 
plied  to  this  order.  With  these  weapons  they  atinck  the 
nardest  vegetable  productions,  and  frequently  feed  on  wood 
and  bark.  Tin-  better  to  effect  this  object,  tla-^e  incisars 
have  tii.aru!.-!  ui  front  only,  so  ihat  their  posterior  bolder 
being  worn  away  more  than  their  anterior  edge,  they  an* 
always  kepi  set  like  a  chisel;  their  prismatic  fbrm  causes 
them  to  grow  from  the  root  in  proportion  to  the  woaring 
down  of  their  cutting  edge^  and  this  disposition  to  grow  or 
push  forward  ft-on  the  root  is  so  strong;  tliat  if  one  of  them 
is  lost  or  broken,  its  antagonist,  meeting  with  no  opposition  I 
to  keep  it  within  bounds,  develops  itself  so  as  to  bec^m  | 
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monstrous.  [Bbavrb,  vol.  ir.,  p.  121  ]  Tbe  lower  jaw  it 
ar'.ic  il  ii  -1  by  a  loiimtudiiial  cundyle,  no  as  tu  have  no  hori- 
xuDtal  inuvement  except  from  behind  forwards,  iuid  vice 
vertd,  roiiveniont  for  the  action  of  gnawing;  the  molars 
oonaequently  haT«  tUt  crownt,  tbe  enanaellod  eminences  of 
which  are  WfK/B  tmotversal,  so  as  to  be  in  opposition  to  tbe 
homoDtal  awwiBnto  «f  the  jaw,  and  to  be  hetlar  adapted 
fbr  trituntion. 

The  genera  in  which  these  eminences  are  simple  linos, 
and  which  have  the  crown  of  the  tooih  very  flat,  are  mure 
exolu>iively  frugivorouii ;  thuso  which  have  the  eminences 
divided  into  blunt  tubercles  are  omnivorous ;  and,  finally, 
tbe  !i[uall  number  of  those  which  have  points  mora  wilUngly 
attack  otlMc  aniiiMli*  and  ap|«HUiaata  a  littla  to  tbo 
Garni  tWfiL 

The  form  of  the  bmly  of  the  Rodents  is  in  general  such 
that  their  hinder  parts  exce«d  tlieir  anterior  ones,  so  that 
they  leap  nitlier  than  walk  ;  this  dispoiitioil  in tlMBa  of  Uwm 
IS  an  excessive  as  in  the  kangurooii. 

The  intestines  of  the  animals  of  this  order  are  very  long; 
tbeir stonaeh  ainple  orilti^tlj divided,  and  their CBeum 
often  very  Toluioinoai,  even  more  to  than  the  itontaok 
The  Mffoxi  (Dormice)  want  th?^  eajcum. 

Preparations  illustratne  ibc  male  organs  of  the  Ro- 
<L''itiu  will  be  found  in  the  PhyHti>logical  Series  of  the 
Miiseuni  of  the  College  of  Surgeons;  Nos.  2483  to  'ii04, 
both  inelu!;ivo:  of  these  Noa.  S4S3  tO  1487,  exhibiting  those 
of  the  Beaver  with  the  proputud  or  «a»tor-pouebM»  and 
Noa.  949S.  8492  A.  those  of  the  Aeoohi  with  tbo  penis 
armed  on  each  side  with  a  dentated  horny  ridge,  are  remark- 
able. Those  of  the  other  Comet,  Nos.  2493  to  2497  (both 
inclusive),  exhibit  similar  peculiarities.  Tbe  placenta  is 
simple.  Preparaiioos  No*.  'Z74'2  to  2751,  both  inclusive, 
illustrate  the  female  organs. 

Tbe  brain  of  the  Rodents  is  nearly  smooth  and  without 
convolutions ;  the  orbit* are  not  separated  fton  tbe  temporal 
fo>eli>  which  have  but  little  depth ;  the  eyes  aio  ontiroly  di- 
loeted  laterally ;  the  zygomatic  arches,  delicate  and  eurvod 
below,  announce  the  weakness  of  the  jaws;  the  foie-arm» 
have  scarcely  any  rutatory  luuliun,  and  tlieir  two  boiies  are 
nearly  united;  in  a  word,  the  infenonly  of  tlie^e  uniuiul.H 
shows  itaelf  in  the  greater  part  of  the  details  of  theur  organi- 
ntion.  Novarthdess.  tbe  genera  which  have  the  slrungest 
oiavidea  ei^jov  a  oartain  dextori^,  and  uae  their  fore-feet 
lor  carrying  their  fbod  to  theirmoutli;  other*  again  (the 
aquinrels)  cTimb  trees  with  facility.  {Rti^ue  Ani'n::! .'\ 

The  following  animals  are  arranged  by  Cuvsci  uader  the 
order  Rodentia:— 

Tbo  SquirroU  {Scturu*,  Linn-X  viz. :  tbe  Squirrels  properly 
io  called  (Seiurut,  Cuv.) ;  the  Flying Squimla  {Plenmjft)  i 
tbe  Ajo-Af  0  iChtiromip). 

The  Rats  (Ifnt,  Linn.),  viz.;  the Uamiota  ( Jrvlomyf , 
f^pennnphilu*) ',  the  Dormire  (  Ifyoarttf,  Gm.);  tbe  Spiny 
Rals  i  Echimy$),  Hydrumij?,  Caprotityt the  Rats  properly 
so  called  (Mus.  Cuv.i ;  the  Jerbillcs  Uierbillus,  Merinries)  ; 
the  Hamsters  i  Cricetut) ;  the  Field  Rats(/lmco/a,  l^cdp.), 
subdivided  into  the  Ondatras  (Fiber.  Cuv.),  the  ordinary 
Field-Rau  (Arvicola,  Cuv..  Hjfpudena,  lU.).  and  tbe  Lem- 
mings ( Ggorfehu,  111.) ;  Otomtft,  and  the  Jorboaa  iDifutt, 
Ora.). 

The  Jumping;  Hares  (Helamjft,  F.  Cuv.;  Pedelet,  111.). 

The  Ilat  Moles  iS/'ohu:  Guld  ). 

Baihyergus  ( Orycteret,  F.  (Juv.). 

Geomyi  iPseuiintomthSafi  .4feoa)fit,Uaht) 

Dipiotloma,  Raf. 

The  Beavers  (Cattor). 

The  Couias  (Myopotamut,  Com.). 

The  Porcupines  {Hyttrix,  Linn.),  via.:  the  Porcupines 
properly  ^o  called  (Hystrt.r.  Cuv.) ;  Atherurut,  Cuv. ;  Ere- 
fht:on,  F.  Cuv. ;  and  the  Coendous  (Synelheref,  F.  Cuv., 
Cerrolitbft,  Brandt). 

The  Hares  (Ltfpia,  Liiin.,>,  viz,:  the  True  Uarea  (Z^ta, 
Cuv  ),  and  L<igomyt,  Cuv. 

Tbo  Cepybara  {Hgdroekmui,  Enl.). 

Tbo  Ouinem  Pif^t^iwraa.  P.  Cuv.;  Cavia,  111.). 

Tbe  Mocos  {Kerodon,  F.  Cuv  ). 

The  Agoutis  (Chlortmyi,  F.  Cuv.;  Dasyprocta,  111.), 
and 

The  Pacaa  iCalogenyt,  F.  Cuv.). 

Ifi;.  O.  El,  Gray,  who  observea  that  the  animals  of  this 
order  an  caBcoedinclr  difficult  to  ananga^  gives  the  follow- 
ing aa  a*  atiaoapt  toelaaalQr  the  Gfirtf  aaoordmg  to  their 
Mbita^  ia  the  taath  vohuM  of  tha  *  Amwtt  of  FbuoM|ky.' 


I    *  Put;  teith  scattered  larger  hairs  or  tpirus ;  tail  spiny 
or  scaly. 

Family  I.  Muridee;  2.  Histricid/g. 

Fiir  nearly  equally  sofl :  tail  none,  or  hairy. 

Fam.  3.  Ltporid^i  A,  Jtrboid<e ;  b,  AspalacidUe,  For 
the  further  dovdopaaot  of  Mr.  Gray's  arrangement,  aee  the 
artiole*  LbMRida  Mvainja.  and  Pokccpines. 

Mr.  Swainton  {CkusifleaHon  qf  Quadrupeds)  divides  (he 
Gltret,  or  Gnau'i'n^  Quadrupeds,  into  two  main  divisions, 
vu.:  1,  Those  with  clavicles;  2,  those  with  rudimentary,  or 
no  clavicles;  and  a  third  divtiion,  Uarmpiol  RodmUtt, 
'  situation  uncertain.' 

The  first  division  consists  of  the  genera  Cattott  FSbtf^ 
Myopotamus,  Rats  and  JUies,  and  ^pdrrels.  [McaiOiS. 
vol.  XV.,  pp.  496.  pn.] 

Tile  second  <livi-ion  embraces  the  genera  Hyslrix  (with 
the  t^ubgeiiera  Acarithion,  Erelhixon.  Symgtheres,  and 
SpMgurus),  Lepus  (with  the  nuUgoiiu^  lAij^omttx),  and  CaoiB 
(with  the  subgenera  Hifdrochferm,  Cobaya,  Cana). 

Under  the  Manupial  RodenU  are  placed  the  ^^^nera 
PhaseoUim^  (with  tba  aubgMua  AmUottt),  and  Jnatcol- 
areUg. 

In  the  *  MaE^zine  ;  f  Natural  TTi-'ory,'  New  Series  (1835), 
will  be  found  Mr.  \'i  aU;  huusc  i  lutercsting  '  OLscrvalioiis 
on  the  Rodrntui,  with  a  view  to  point  out  the  groups  as  in- 
dicated by  the  structure  uf  the  Crania  in  this  order  of  Mam- 
mals.' And  in  November,  1839,  the  same  accurate  ob- 
server laid  before  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  thia  numeroua 
order. 

Mr.  Watorhousc  btatc-d,  that  in  the  construction  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  be  bad  en<leiivoured  to  display  the  geographical 
distribution  uf  the  secttuns  uf  (he  order  Rodentta,  and  that 
to  accomplish  this,  it  of  course  became  necessary  to  combine 
some  system  of  classiflcatiun.  with  an  arrangomeot  of  the 
genera  according  to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  fbund. 
Tbe  table  ia  divided  into  five  columni^  one  column  being 
devoted  to  each  of  the  followint;  portions  of  (be  globe :  1st, 
Europe  and  North  Asia;  2nd,  North  America;  3rd.  Africa: 
4ih,  India  and  (he  Indian  islands ;  5th,  Suuth  America  and 
the  West  Indian  islands. 

In  these  columns  tbe  names  of  tbe  genera  found  in  each 

firovince  are  inserted,  and  tbe  number  of  known  species  bc- 
onging  to  aadi  goiua  <aa  nearlv  aa  can  he  aaeertainod)  ia 
also  tndioated.  Boriiontal  linei  eeparate  the  genera 
according  to  tbo  iootiona  to  which  thoy  aie  ai^poaad  le 
belong. 

The  few  Rodents  found  in  .\ustialia  all  belong  to  the 
family  Murido".  About  six  species  are  known,  and  these 
appertain  to  the  );eiiera  Mus,  Hapalotis,  Licht.  (which  ia 
tbe  Coniitarm  of  Mr.  Ogillnp),  Mmfron^tand  Flsettdonnft. 

*  The  ftrtt  thing  that  atrike*  the  alteotion,*  ohMtved  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  '  is,  that  tbe  preat  mass  of  South  American 
Rodents  belong  to  a  dilTerent  section  from  those  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  izlolie,  and  that  they  are  of  a  lo-ver 
grade  of  organisation,  as  is  also  the  casie  with  respect  to  the 
Old  and  New  World  Monkevs.' 

The  next  ^iot  to  which  Mr.  Waterboute  drew  attentim 
waa  the  rdattve  number  of  spcciea  (bund  in  warm  and  in 
temperate  climates.  *  If  the  number  of  apecies  found  in  the 
two  provinces.  Europe  (including  North  Asia)  niul  North 
America,  be  added  together,  the  total  is  ISO  species  ;  whiUt 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  taken  together  ilie  uniounl  is 
only  2i)C) ;  and  if  from  this  last  number  those  species  which 
inhabit  tbe  temperate  portiona  of  South  America  aud  Aua- 
tralia  (aiDOunting  to  about  30)  bo  deducted,  and  added  to 
the  flrat  amount,  it  would  appear  tiiat  tbeRodenta  are  moat 
abundant  in  tenperete  lagiona.  In  the  Manmali  of  laige 
site  the  case  is  re  i  i  -cd. 

'  The  total  nuiiibti  of  species  inhabiting  eacli  of  the  pro- 
vinces pointed  out  in  the  table  varies  less  iliaii  periiups 
might  be  expected.  The  European  province.  North  Aine 
rice,  and  South  America,  are  nearly  equal  as  to  the  number 
of  species  they  contain ;  India  and  A£nm  are  also  nearly 
equal,  but  they  contain  fbwerapeeiea  tbancitbw  of  the  other 
provinces. 

•  The  Squirrels,  li-it*.  Porcupines,  and  Hares  (constituting 
tbu  11  Sciurus,  Muf.  Hijilnx;  und  L'7'(ijr)  are  the  only 
groups  wlnuh  are  loutid  m  all  the  provinces. 

'  The  Sciurida  ahound  most  in  North  America  and  India, 
and  are  least  abundant  in  Africa  and  South  Anit>rica.  In 
tbe  latter  country  tbev  appear  to  be  cbielly  confined  to  the 
aMtbem  portienib  md  are  totally  wanting  ia  tba  aoathen. 
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*TC\MMurid(C  arc  about  c(}ually  abundant  in  Europe, 
Afriea,  and  South  Anerieai  in  North  America  and  India 
they  are  much  less  numarom. 

*  The  .'frrico/rJ<7  appear  to  be  conftned  to  Nurili  Amciii  ii 
and  ilic  Euruucan  uruvmce.  In  South  America  ttiey  arc 
anparcntlj  replaMd  by  tba  OcUimtt^,  ChiaehitUdiPt  and 

CaviiiLe. 

'  The  family  X«/iorHl«ia  but  feobly  repreMnted  in  each 
-if  tha  provuwai  abova  mentioned,  excepting  io  North 
America,  vhere  the  number  of  species  already  dttrovered  it 
almost  equal  to  all  tiioi>e  found  in  other  portioitit  of  the 
globe  taken  together.  In  earlier  periods  ibe^i  Rudenis, 
viikb  arc  vary  law  in  the  aeala,  a^^  to  bava  baan  much 


more  numerous,  judging  fromlba  fiMiilnmainiirbibb  hMi 
baan  found— at  least  in  tba  European  province. 
*  The  remaininif  fainiUes  of  Rodents  are  almost  Mitirely 

(-oufinod  to  SouUi  Aim  nco.  The  genus  ^u/ucx^uf  Western 
Africa,  the  gciitru  I'l  Iromyi,  an  inhabitant  of  ihe  Cupe  ui 
G.joil  llupt'.  uiid  liitthxjergus,  iuund  both  at  ihe  Cijx-  uiid 
norlU-esstern  porticos  of  Afrtoa,  poMecs  certain  characters 
in  which  they  approach  the  South  Aneriran  forma.  Be- 
trtmm  analagically  Wpon  ia  npnawat  tha  OcAodooa  of 
Sottin  America,  and  Batkyer/nu  may  bo  compared  to  tha 
gcWiiTii  Pnt'phagomyt  Bii  i  r.fjmyi ;  whilst  \\\  AulocoduM 
we  posscM  a  repruteatatuu  ul  the  Caprmtjft  uf  ibo  West 

Indian* 


MDUirA. 


UtuUm. 


Knr       ir.-l  North 


Voitli  As 


5  Kelum. 
1.  I'lorooiy*. 
I.  TakiIu. 
3  KprriDO]>hlla< 
3.  Atdonji. 


3.  tfyonPi 


8.  IKjpiM, 
16.  Mdi. 


SO.  .«ci4ri». 

3.  Pinomyt. 

6  Tamina. 
10.  ^perauiplillus. 


2. 

&  /Miw. 


CMMtMlttda  . 


UrOKINA...  Uf«rUa...\ 


1. 

do  Anicoi*. 
4  l>emcnu«. 


<  1. 1  

.  t.  NMkNM. 

6.  ArTi«al4, 
4.  ij-mtm§. 

10.  Cl«um)'>. 


1.  H>»tni. 


6.  I.rpii*. 

X  I,^|('ilB>«. 


(U  UK.    1$  |V<I. 


1,  EMbbaa. 


15.  1  i-pui. 
1.  Lagomvi. 


9»tf.  lOgta. 


AMca. 


3.  Xtat. 


4.DI1KU. 


Ik  Seiunii. 


12. 


10,  Mue 
2.  I)t'nilr'imv4 
C.  <i.  r(..iUu.;  I  2 
1.  )'>jimmoB>y<.  t 
S.  BstTMii.  a. 


ililwimjr*. 


•an  Wms  |«aiB 


30.  I  M  m 


1  Htt^pMcuoy^ 


1.  Ilyitrisc 


l.Atii 


I.  Antaruiltit 
1.  <  »fyciiTii». 

i.r 


0.  I.r1<ll«. 


fi3        16  gfa. 


.'1  tViroliit*». 
i.  SyU<Hh0ML 

3.  C»ij>n>nii't. 
1-  M) .  ;  .  imi» 
10  tichrmy* 
6.  Nrkai^nb 
i.  CVtoomj*. 

l.C«li  - 


2,  Ct''ttoiny  > 
i.  I^titiagnnijp 

s. 


I.  ChlBclulla. 
t.  Lafoatonua. 

8.  CavU. 

1.  I)n,..-|,.MH, 

1.  Ifyitnicharrttf 


4.  I>rp«. 
1.  Laflnnf  ^ 


1. 1.,'pn*. 


sa*|w.  10  pa.  |83t|i«. 


It.  W:lt^•rlu)^l!^e  oloiTvi'il,  *  lliat  lio  liad  not  )  ct  been  able  ] 
ilutfy  htuiikclf  as  ii>  il'.u  prc>':se  siluatiun,  in  u  systemalic  1 


Mr.  Wutcrl; 
in  Hal 

ctas.sification,  of  llio  ^^otK-ra  ( 'i/'nricl.irly/us  anii  Helamy$,  the 
former  from  North  and  the  latter  Auto  South  Afriia.  Four 
other  ganam  arc  omitted  ai  the  :ii>ova  labia  finr  tha  same 
reaaoo;  tbav  are  Otamy**  of  Dr.  Smith,  a  |»n«a  found  at 
the  Capa  of  Good  Hope;  Akodon,  Meyan,  which  inhabits 
Peru;  flctfrwv/i^,  Desroarest,  foundvd  on  the  Mas  anoma- 
iut  of  Tbumpiuii,  an  uuimnl  found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad : 
:ind  lastly,  Sarcamys  of  F.  Cuvier,  wlm  li  is  supposed  to  be 
from  North  America.  Those  four  genera  in  all  probability 
belling  to  the  familv  Muridet. 

'  Tiie  genua  Aplodonlia  is  placed  with  SciuricUe,  but  it 
must  ba  obierred  that  it  differs  mudi  from  the  typical  spe- 
cies oi  that  group,  there  being  no  post-orbital  process  to 
tha  skull,  arm  the  molar  tccib  being  rootless.'  (Zool. 
Prnn.) 

The  student  siiniiltl  fni  thor  cniisiiK  The  Ziv,]i,,^ij  i.J 
Vnyage  of  H.M-S.  Brtislr.  N\:s.  11..  111.,  iv.  of  part  il.  (A/offl- 

maiia).  where  many  Rodenta  are  described  and  figured, 
and  the  charactera  of  tba  Oelodbnltdtv  (pp.  8%  84)  maarly 
painted  out. 

We  haw  good  toaaoa  for  alatbig  that  tieaidci  tha  Lepo- 

•  Ti.uiiadt»iiwt«i*wfts«llM0ka«««rOeii«i,wM*toflNfriii«r 

BniMtu 


riihr,  which  differ  <'(in»i<lcral)ly  fium  all  <ither  ^loups  01' 
Rodents,  there  are  only  a  few  ),'einT.i  which  Mr.  Waterhouie 
lias  iv)t  \ct  Midieiently  examined  to  determine-  sati.>.factord) 
to  himself  how  many  families  they  lurm.  These  genera  are 
the  South  American  forms  Cajtrimyi,  Mynf/otamu4,  EdU' 
mys,  Cereomjft,  Datyprocla,  and  C'<rlo)(enyt:  th^arCpia 
his  opinion,  certainly  very  nearly  allied  to  eaeb  otnar,  and 
may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  collected  into  one  family 
under  the  name  of  Dasyproctidtf.  There  are  morcuvt  r  cer 
tain  At'iican  i;enera  which  Mr.  Wuterlioosc  has  nut  >t  t  Ind 
an  opiwrlunily  ot  thorougliiy  examining.  Some  obsciva- 
tions  by  the  same  author  on  the  familicit  ChinckilluiM  ao  \ 
Caviidte  will  be  found  in  (lie  Zoological  Proceeding*  for 
1839  (p.  f.l). 

Brandt  has  admirably  worked  out  the  family  Byttnadtr, 
in  hKMammalium  Exntioarum  ntlicorum,9H mvmt  ritecog- 
ultoriun,  Mu<tpi  A-  a  innici  Zookgid DetmpttMIMtt Itmm, 
4v.  (Feiropoh,  Ib.i.V)  Mo. 

Fossil  Roukmi.*.. 

Dr.  I<und.  in  his  view  of  the  Fauna  of  Brazil,  previous  to 
tba  last  geolo^cal  revolution,*  after  noticiag  the  liviag  Bo- 
deata  inlmbiting  that  district,  procaeda  to  iMtiea  tha  immiM 
found  in  the  limestone  eaves  (here. 


*  1  !>'  :   11  .>  gaol  IraadMiiia  of  t)>i«  moat 
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Hi  commeneea  with  the  eommon  Brazilian  wood-rot, 
Mut  iaiiuru*,  observing  that  be  knows  of  very  few  cnxm 
in  whieh  rvosios  of  thi*  anima]  are  not  found,  snd  ihmt  in 
IMU^  tiwf  oaoor  in  tueh  prodigioiu  qu«ntid«t  u  to  Bxmio 
Mtoiiialiiaent.  He  eitei  as  an  instance  tbe  numbers  which 
be  Ibund  in  a  cavern  near  Caxoero  do  Campo,  which  is  180 
.  r  1  ing,  Truin  6  to  'J  fevt  wide,  and  fmm  30  to  40  feet  high, 
iis  tluor  I'oc  a  duttaiice  uf  2U  Ajei  from  the  entranre  was 
cuvorod  with  a  bed  of  earth  perfectly  identical  with  the  soil 
out«ide,  and  which  bad  ovideotly  been  washed  in  by  rain- 
water.  Farther  in,  this  bed  of  earth  ditappcarod,  and  was 
nptared  by  a  iayer  of  very  loo»e  brownish  or  black  mould, 
•iNMit  a  hot  thick,  and  completely  full  of  small  bones,  more 
ibiuuiuijt  in  .some  placos  than  in  others.  Dr.  Lund  filled 
a  bux,  cuntaiiiin^'  a^out  lialf  a  uubiu  tout,  Witii  ll)t&  lUOUld  ; 
andcuiiiiied  n  it  about  iuOO  separate  rami  of  the  under- 
jaw  of  Mui  iasiuriu  and  abaut  400  of  Didelphi$  mtarintu. 
besides  a  small  iiuiuber  ot  the-  jaws  of  olber  animals.  Most 
of  tim  bonaa  veto  biDkiia}  tba  tnaUor  omss  «alv,  aueh  aa 
tbom  of  the  fleet,  llie  wrtebiw.  and  the  strongeat  loagbonM 
being  enliru  Al!  tise  skulls  were  fractured,  so  that  a  por- 
lull  of  eacli  wa.s  u»uaily  wanting?:  those  which  lay  det;p«!>t 
weio  brovi  II,  bnt  und  adlieru-d  to  thi?  ton  fine;  I  lie  u|ipiTtiu)Ht 
':>uiies  were  all  very  iresb.  Upon  the  »uit'iic«  uf  the  earlh 
'.he  efytra  and  legs  of  beetles  were  scattered.  Dr.  Lund  is 
of  opinion  that  Uw  Strw  perlaia,  which  is  met  with 
abttnilantir  in  tbe  eavenu,  is  the  fwedaiory  animal  which 
collected  loese  bones.  Tbe  remaiiui  of  the  Paca  and  Gutii 
are  frequently  found  unconnected  with  the  heaps  of  bones 
cast  up  by  ibe  owls. 

Dr.  Lund  further  obser^'es  that  the  most  iiuuicrou«  genus  j 
of  the  family  of  Rodents  is  the  ((cnus  Miu.  with  six  species  ' 
of  which,  indigenous  to  the  distriot,  Im  is  acquainted,  besides  j 
two  which  have  been  introduoed  flrom  Bnrope  (Jfne  tmw- 
eiilus),  the  other,  aa  he  suspects,  from  Asia  (Mtu  setotut, 
I.,und>.  The  abundant  remains  of  this  gonuH  collected  by 
him  from  the  caverns  prove  its  exis  eiic«  in  llie  aMtient 
woild.  The  species.  diliicuU  to  diaimt^nisli  by  external 
cliaracters,  ore,  he  remarks,  still  mure  bo  when  fragments 
only  of  tiieir  skeletons  remain.  He  was  however  able  to 
malte  oat  two  or  perhaps  tbiee  extinct  species.  In  several 
cemoa  he  found  remains  of  a  fossil  species  of  Eckimyt 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  Echimyt  Apereo'ide*,  Lund. 
He  m1-j  found  traces  of  a  specie-i  belorii;ing  to  the  fossil 
period  ttb.i  i)  aijree  very  closely  witli  Erhtmys  tu/dilems.  A 
i^i;;aritic  Synethem  iCereolufjcs,  Hraiidt)  belun^ecl  lo  the 
aiiiient  Faunu  of  the  district;  tor  tlie  fragments  in  tbe  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Lund  ludieate  a  creature  very  little  fnlnior  in 
balk  lo  tbe  wild  iMg.  Tbe  fiiMil  ipeeiea  tnoMofw  pmient^ 
he  iella  us.  a  nearar  leaemblanee  to  the  smaller  existing 
.species  ( >/)<t<&°o«a)  than  to  the  larger  (Sijn.  jrehen- 
tilix),  BO  ih-it,  he  observes,  it  would  tie  cla.".**;*!,  by  ihose 
zoologists  who  niiike  a  geneni^  div  sion,  between  these  two 
tperies,  under  the  genus  Sphigg^tru^.  lla  discovered  a 
small  Rodent  which  did  not  agree  with  any  of  the  genera 
at  pretent  exialing  in  that  countvy.  The  ftaail  remaini  of 
tbe  genera  L&pas  and  Atutmm  were  abundant  fn  tbe  eavea. 
ir  d  those  of  a  sj  ucies  of  Dastjprocta  still  more  so:  thc*e 
lairL-  or  loas  ciusolv  resemble  the  recent  species  of  tluir 
respecsive  genera.  A  secuml  specif*  of  Dasyprocta  was  rare 
and  of  extraordinary  sise^  tbe  long  bones  ot  the  katdtsr  ex* 
tremities  baillf  almost  as  large  as  ihwe  of  the  roebuck.  Dr. 
Lund  propoeai  tbe  naoM  of  Datjfprocta  Ca§mnlu$  for  this 
feasil  animal.  Of  the  Cajritmr  at  Capyiata  t«o  taail  ^cies 
\Tero  fotiml;  one  identical  with  that  now  in  existence,  tbe 
other  of  ^'reiU  size.  For  this  last  Dr.  Lund  ptopoM  the 
name  u(  HydrDchteru*  lulcit/riis.  It  vvus  nearly  five  feet  in 
length,  so  as  lo  stand,  m  Ur.  Lund  observe*,  midway  be- 
tween the  existing  species  of  this  genus  and  tbeSiiuth  Amoii- 
cmn  Tapir.  The  lematna  of  tbe  oeoua  Rum  {Catoxtny) 
were  fonnd  fimtt  in  moat  of  the  BnsiUan  eaeea.  and  were 
amassed  lo  a  great  extent  Two  extitteC  •JjMies  ate  named 
by  Dr.  Lund— C«»/o»eny*  latieept  and  Ctflogenyt  rvgi- 
c&p» :  a  third,  much  ]br>;er,  liaviim  Ijoeii  jiol  iulerior  to  the 
living  Capybara,  is  nnniod  by  h  ni  C(plr>genyi  major. 

Dr.  Lund  remarks  that  wilii  reference  to  tlu-  numoiical 
relations  of  this  onlor  in  the  present  and  funoer  periods, 
we  see  that  un'iy  one  of  the  exiating  Brazilisii  genera  is 
r  baont  fiom  the  list  of  fotoil  geneiVt  namely,  that  of  the 
>.|uirre1a.  Dr.  land  fttrther  oDcerrea  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  speiTL-«  at  p\esent  existing  in  tho  di strict  examined 
by  him  is  is:  but  be  only  discovered  J 6  belonging  to  tbe 
FnuiM.  Thia  bowerer  does  not  nilitate  afkimt  hia 


opinion  that  the  antieut  Fauna  was  numerically  richer  than 
the  modern  in  animal  forms. 

Notieea  of  the  ibiail  animala  helongiiqp  to  thia  order  eriU 
also  be  flmnd  under  tbe  attlalei  vbm  treat  of  the  ibnlliei 
and  genera. 

RODIRIC.  the  thirty-fburth  and  last  of  the  Visigolbie 
line  of  kings  who  filled  the  throne  of  Spain  frutn  ill  to 
711.  Tbe  circumstances  which  attended  tbe  elevation  and 
fall  of  this  prince  are  as  doubtful  as  most  events  of  that  dark 
period.  He  appeaia  to  have  been  the  son  of  Tbeedofted, 
duke  of.  Obrdofn,  and  the  grandson  of  Chindaewind. 
Uavtns  been  entruated  by  Witiza  with  the  command 
of  the  wny,  Roderie  reroltetl  against  his  sovereign  in 
70B,  deprived  him  of  tbe  cmwn,  and  banished  hiin  to 
Toledo.  For  sotnt-  time  nfter  his  usurpation,  Roderto  iiad 
to  oontend  against  the  sons  and  partisans  of  tbe  de- 
ibroned  monarch,  who  liad  taken  refuge  in  tbe  northern 
provinces  of  Spain.  At  Ubi  the  sons  of  Witiso,  petoeiTinff 
tbeir  inability  to  eopa  with  tbe  fbreeeof  tbe  uaurper,enMnea 
over  to  AfViee,  where  their  were  kindly  reoeivea  by  Hyan 
(thoD^uiu  Don  .Tulian  of  Spanish  chronicle),  lord  of  Ceula 
and  Taugiurti,  and  a  friend  of  Wilisa,  who  offered,  if  assisted 
by  iho  Arabs,  whose  tributary  he  was,  to  n-t-tore  the  pnnccs 
lo  the  dominions  of  their  f,tlher.  Having  communicated 
his  project  (oMma  Ibn  Nosseyr,  tbenjjuvernor  of  Africa  for 
tbe  Kbalilk  of  Damaaoua  [Mima;  Moorb],  that  general, 
who  had  long  wiahed  to  earry  Ma  ama  into  Spsin,  gladly 
embraced  tbe  opportunity  offered  to  him.  and  pnmnsed  hiis 
powerful  assistance.  By  bis  orders  Taiif  Abu  Zoriih,  with 
four  hundred  HfrlMTf,  landi  i]  -i  I  n  iessus  (since  called 
Tarifa,  in  cummemuration  uf  tinA  event),  und  after  ravag' 
ini;  the  adjoining  country,  returned  to  Africa  laden  with 
plunder  and  capiivea.  This  happened  in  Ramadhio,  a,*, 
'Jl  (Oct.,  A.D.  710).  The  •ueeaai  of  Ihe  enterprise  Ailed 
the  Arabian  Amir  with  joy,  and  a  second  and  more  formi- 
dable expedition  was,  the  ensuing  year,  directed  against 
the  shores  of  Spain,  on  Thnrsilay  the  eighth  of  Rejeb,  a.h. 
92,  answering  lo  the  30tb  Aprd,  711.  "farik  Ibn  Zeyy&il,  a 
freedniaii  of  Mdsa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  landed  with  eight  thousand 
men  at  tbe  foot  of  the  rock  of  Colpc,  to  which  he  gave  hia 
own  name,  Jebal  Tank  (the  mountain  of  Tank),  since  cor- 
rupted into  Oibrallar.  Soon  ofler  tbeir  landing,  T&rik  and 
his  Iblloweia  were  attaekod  by  Theodomir.  the  governor  of 
.AndiiUiciii.  The  Ooths  Imwever  wore  unable  to  force  the 
]>oititions  taken  up  by  Tank,  «ho,  f>ff«ing  his  number  daily 
increase  by  fresh  reiiiforceini'iils  from  Africa,  (letrended  into 
the  plain,  and  advanced  without  opposition  as  fbr  a*  Medina 
Sidoriio.  He  was  there  met  by  Roderie.  lebo.  at  the  bead 
of  numeroua  but  ill-diiciplined  forces,  liastenad  to  lepel  the 
invasion.  After  mmim  sharp  skiimishuig,  whieh  laated  ftr 
six  consecurivo  da}?,  tho  two  aimies  came  to  a  |;enera1  en- 
gagement on  tho  6tl)  of  8hawwkl,  a.H-  92  (25lh  July,  7II\ 
According  to  Ar  ruz(  and  other  historians,  this  memoniblc 
battle,  whicli  decided  tiie  fate  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  was 
fought  on  tbe  banks  of  the  river  Barbate,  not  on  those 
of  tbe  Guadalete,  as  tbe  generality  of  the  Christian  hiato* 
riant  have  erroneously  aasevted.  It  waa  at  fltat  honlly  eon- 
tested  on  both  sides,  until  tbe  defection  of  Oppas  and  other 
partisans  of  Witiza,  to  whom  Roderie  had  imprudently  en» 
trusted  tlie  command  of  ihe  right  wing  of  his  armv,  gave 
the  victory  to  liie  Arabs.  The  rout  then  became  fjenerol, 
and  tbe  flower  of  Gothic  chivalry  fell  by  the  sword  of  the 
Arabs,  Roderie  himself  being  in  the  number  of  the  slain. 
This  last  fact  has  been  brought  into  que.Mion  by  tbe  gen^ 
rality  of  the  Spanish  historians,  from  Roderii^us  Tolctanus 
down  to  Masdeu,  on  tho  ground  that  Sebastianus  Salmanli- 
censis,  a  monk  and  cliromcler  ot  the  leiilh  ccatnrv  (in 
Ftofe*.  Etp.  i>ug.,  vul.  xui.),  speaks  of  a  tuuib  being  dm- 
covei'jd  III  his  time,  at  Vis&)  in  Portugal,  bearing  this  in- 
senpiioii, '  Hierequieicit  Rodericut  ultimut  RerGolhorum 
from  which  ihey  conclude  that  Ruderic  escaped  the  field 
of  battle^  and  retired  into  Pbrtugal,  where  he  Pjuted  tbe 
remainder  of  hia  days  in  penance  and  prayer.  The  state- 
ment however  is  eniilled  to  little  credit;  for  tiot  unlv  li;ivc 
we  the  tesmiioiiy  to  iliu  contrary  (»f  the  Arabian  writers, 
who  universaiiy  auree  liiatKoiicnc  perished  in  the  action, 
:  though  they  are  divide<)  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death, 
,  some  asserting  that  he  was  slam  by  nrik.  and  others  that  he 

(wae  drowned  in  attempting  to  oraas  the  river;  but  the 
ameribn  is  fbriher  oonoboraled  by  Isidonis  Paceosis,  and 
the  anonymous  conttnuator  of  ihe  'Chronicou  Biclarense*— 
I  two  eontemporary  Christian  writers,  who  positively  declare 
I  that  Roderie  died  in  the  aelion.  Roderiora  leign  bad  laatad 
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nenrlv  three  vears.   There  is  a  fkbulou  ohroHteto  of  tin 

king,  or  rather  ii  romaiirc  of  chivalnr,  in  which  the  popular 
tmHiiions  currtMil  among  Moors  and  Chri»tiang  respt'ctini^ 
Ibe  invasion  and  t  onque-.l  of  Spam,  as  well  as  many  ridicu- 
lous SMm  Uke  that  of  Florioda.  and  the  eochanled  Tower 
of  TolfldAi  htve  been  onlMfdiad  by  an  anonymous  writer  of 
the  fourteenth  century.   It  was  printed  fur  th«  firat  time  at 
Toledo.  1549,  and  has  sinoe  gone  through  several  cditiotia.  _ 
Another  fabulous  history  of  Roderif  and  the  events  in  j 
which  he  wa*  engaged,  was  wnllen  towards  the  middle  of* 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  a  converted  Moor  of  the  name  of 
Lttoa  (Granada.  159i,  4to.).   These,  and  other  books  of  the 
maa  stamp,  have  furnished  ample  materials  fur  some  of  the 
best  works  in  Eogliab  lit«f»lum.  (Scott,  Southey,  and 

(Ai-makkari's  History  of  ih»Mokanmtdm  Dfpmlm  tn 
S}xiiri.  vol.  i..  chaps.  I  and  2.)  • 

RyDNEY.  ADMIRAL.  LORD  r;, orok  Brydcss 
RoDNKV  was  born  at  Walton-ui>on  1  liames,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  February  19,  1718.  Ho  was  taken  from 
Harrow  Sebool. and  sent  to  aoa  at  twelve  yean  of  age.  In 
1739  be  was  mide  a  lieutHBant ;  in  1742> »  eapuin ;  and  in 
1 748  he  was  sent  out  as  governor  and  eonunander-in-ebief 
on  the  Newfoundland  stattan,  with  tbe  rank  of  commo- 
dore. , 

In  October.  1 752.  Rodney  returned  to  England,  and  was 
elected  member  of  parlianient  fur  the  borough  of  Saltash. 
He  was  appointed  successively  lu  the  Fougueux.  64  guns; 
the  Prince  George,  90;  and  tbe  Dublin.  74.  After  iwcnty- 
cight  veans  of  active  service*  be  was  nisod  to  Ute  rank  of 
rear-admiral.  May  19.  1759. 

In  1761  Admiral  Rwlncy  was  appointed  eommander-in- 
ehief  at  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  Having  cap- 
tured the  islands  of  Martinioue,  Santa  Lncia,  and  Granada, 
be  was lecalled  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  m  I76d.  Soon 
altar  bis  Mturu  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  by  succes- 
iiv«  at«pa  raaebed  tbe  rank  of  viee-admiral  of  tbe  red.  He 
was  ateo  appointed  governor  of  Graenwieb  HotpHal ;  bat 
resigned  tins  office  on  being  sent  out,  in  1771,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  Jamaica  station.  lu  1774  he  was 
recalled. 

Under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difhcuUiea,  Sir  George 
Rodney  now  retired  to  Pans,  \Uieie  he  remained  till  May. 
1776«  wben  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
wbite,  and  in  tbe  autumn  of  1779  wa8  a^am  appointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Barbadoes  statioa»  for  viiiob  be 
sailed  Di  cember  29.  1779.  His  fleet  eontlited  of  St  sail  of 
the  Imo  and  h  frigate*.  France  and  Spain  were  at  this 
Ume  umlcd  agamstt  £ugland.  Before  he  had  been  ten 
days  at  sea  ho  had  captured  sevtn  Spanish  ships  of  war,  am; 
on  the  16th  of  January.  1780.  fell  in  w*ih  a  Spamsii  Heel, 
under  Admiral  Langa'ra.  near  Cape  St.  Vmreni.  consisting 
of  11  abips  of  tbe  Une,  and  S  firigatea.  Of  these  Ave  were 
taken  ana  two  destroyed ;  but  the  action  being  in  the  night, 
and  the  weather  tempestuous,  the  rest  escaped. 

On  the  i7th  of  April,  1780,  Rodney  came  in  siglit  of  the 
French  fleet,  under  the  Comte  tie  Guiclicn,  near  Martinique. 
Rodney  iiilendc<l  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  was  a  Utile  su- 
perior, With  hts  fleet  \n  close  order;  but  the  greater  part 
of  bis  captains  disobeye<1.  and  iMpt  at  a  cautious  disuoce. 
Only  five  or  six  ships  supported  bin.  while  in  bis  own,  the 
Sit  I'vir-h.  hocnpa'ied  a  T4and  two  80-gun  ships  for  an  hour 
and  a  iialf.  and  cumpelied  them  to  bear  away,  and  broke 
through  tho  enemy's  Une.  In  his  dispatches  Rodney  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  his  captains,  but  the  Admiralty  sup- 
pressed the  passage,  and  only  one  of  ibem  was  brought  to 
trial,  «bo  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  The  admiral 
was  i«wiurded  with  tbet1ia»kaof  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  pension  of  2000il  a  year.  to  be  CODlittlMd  after  bis 
death  to  his  family  in  specified  portions  fbr  their  respective 
lives.  In  I'fO,  he  was  eh  I-  :i  f:iH»  of  expense,  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Westminster,  ami  was  also  made  a  Knight  j 
of  the  l?aih.  Soon  afterwards  war  was  declared  aijainsi  the 
states  of  Holland,  and  inHlruciions  were  seul  to  Rodney  to 
attack  their  p  ossessions  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Dutch  - 
island  of  Su  Eustaiius  surreodeced,  without  a  sbot  having  i 
been  Hred,  Feb.  3.  1781 :  and  in  Uia  course  of  the  spring, 
the  Duieh  colonics  of  Demerara.  Essequibo.  and  Berbice  were 
taken.  Rodney, having  returned  to  Europe  in  theautumnof 
I  "Hi  for  the  ix'covory  of  his  heal'h,  was  received  w^th  nni- 
vcc^ai  enthusia-sm,  was  created  vicu-admiral  of  England  in 
tae  pUcc  of  Admiral  Hawke,  di!cea<ed,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  oomnand  of  tbe  whole  of  tbe  West  indies.  Both  tbe 


Ft«nob  and  8paaidi  fleets  were  at  this  tine  Hi  tbe  West 

In rl;r-<.  and  it  was  intended  to  forni  a  junction,  and  attack 
Jntniiica  and  the  other  Britisti  ponsc^sions.  The  Frencii 
Heel  \va!>  commainlcd  by  the  Comie  de  Griisse,  and  consisted 
of  33  or  34  sail  of  the  hne,  brides  frigates.  Inielligenoe 
having  been  brought  to  Rodney,  on  the  8th  of  April.  1782. 
of  tbeur  liaviog  aailed  tnm  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martiniotte^ 
be  ifflmediately  followed  then.  A  partial  eetiOB  took  puee 
on  the  9th.  w  hen  two  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  were 
disabled,  and  a  third  was  rendered  useless  by  an  accident  in 
the  night  of  the  I  lib,  thus  reducing  tlie  French  fleet  to  30 
or  31  ships  of  the  line.  The  Brilisn  fleet  was  ratiier  more 
in  number,  but  much  less  in  weight  of  metal.  The  g^MMd 
action  ooDunenced  on  tbe  IStb  of  April,  1788.  at  seven 
o'doek  in  tbe  mominc  and  lasted  till  half-past  six  in  the 
evening.  Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  broke  through  the 
French  line,  and  engaged  the  ViUe-de- Paris,  De  Grasse  s 
thg-ship,  and  compelled  her  to  .strike.  TI  u  ri^ult  was, 
that  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  were  taktsa  by 
the  Hritish. 

About  this  time  the  Whigs  had  come  into  ofiiee,  and 
Rodney  having  been  always  opposed  to  them,  an  officer  waa 
appoinlwt  to  aneoeed  bim,  who  hadoidy Just  sailed  wbeo 
the  news  of  this  great  victory  readied  England,  and  tbe 

.Admiralty  immedialoly  sent  an  express  to  overuke  and 
bring  back  the  oHicer,  but  it  was  too  late.  Rodney  reached 
England.  September  \7B  >.  He  was  rni^'A  to  the  peer^ 
age  with  tlie  tale  of  iiaron  Rodney,  and  received  an  addi- 
tional pension  uf  2000^  a  year.  He  lived  chiefly  in  the 
oounity,  tai  May  23.  1792,  when  be  died,  in  bis  74lh  year. 
He  waa  twice  married,  and  left  «  nuiQMrous  IraailT.  A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, London,  at  the  national  expanse.  His  portrait  by 
Reynolds  was  m  t  u  i  i-ol lection  at  St.  Jamn'a  Falaoe. 
but  has  «ince  been  sent  to  Greenwich  HospitaL 

{Gallery  qf  JhrtrcaU,  vol.  ii.;  Mundy's  Li/e  cant Corrtt' 
pmdenee  qf  Lord  Rodnmi,  London,  2  volSn  Svo.) 

RODOLPH.  [GamiAtnr.] 

RODRIGUEZ,  VENTURA,  the  most  eminent  Spanish 
arcbiloet  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Cienpotuelos, 
July  14,  1717,  and  commenced  his  first  studies  in  his  pnK 
fession  under  £<>teban  Marchand,  who  was  then  employed 
on  the  works  carrying  on  at  Aranjuez.  After  the  death  of 
Marchand,  in  1733,  lie  still  ooniinued  at  Aranjuez,  until 
Juvara  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  making  drawings 
for  tbe  deugn  of  tbe  new  palace  at  Madrid ;  and  aAer  tbe 
death  of  Juvara,  he  was  similarly  engaged  by  his  sooeeasor 
Sachetti.  with  wlunn  In  was  subsequently  a.ssoriated  in 
tho  execution  of  thai  vjst  pile,  as  aparwjador,  or  princij^al 
i  l  rr.  i/t  ijii  Works,  1741.  In  1  747  he  was  ma<le  lii>nor.try 
member  of  thu  Academy  of  St  Luke  ai  Rome ;  and  on  that 
of  St.  Fernando  being  establuhed  at  Madrid,  in  1752.  he 
waa  appointed  ebief  direelor  or  profesaor  of  aiebiloetore  m 
it.  an  ofBee  for  which  !w  was  peenliniy  fitted,  not  only  U 
his  talents,  but  by  his  zeal  for  his  art,  and  hi.s  solici- 
tude for  tile  improvement  of  the  pupils.  Commissions 
poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter;  f»r  iherv  was 
scarcely  a  work  of  any  importaniMi  throughout  tbe  country 
on  which  be  was  not  either  engaged  or  consulted.  He  was 
employed  on  varioaacatliednls»oburebcs,  colleges. boapitaU. 
and  other  strueturas  at  Zaragoia,  Malaga,  Tbleuo.  Granada. 
Valladolid,  and  numerous  other  places ;  and  a  mere  list  of 
the  works  designed  or  executed  by  him  would  be  one  of  con- 
siderable extent.  We  can  here  merely  point  out.  as  being 
atuung  the  more  remarkable  for  their  design,  the  aiaiiciuary 
at  CubadonKa.  the  church  of  San  Feli)>e  Nori  at  Malaga, 
that  of  the  hospital  at  Oviedob  and  tbe  palace  of  the  Duqoe 
de  Lina  at  Madiid. 

These  unltipliad  9apiim»aU,mi  Htm  CwqiMnt  jonnM^ 
which  they oeeasionecr him,  prevented  bis  visiting  Italy; 
but  he  collected  all  works  of  eni^ravin^;*  relative  both  to  its 
anticnt  and  modern  buildings.  He  alst>  carefully  studied 
the  various  monuments  of  Roman,  Moorish,  and  Gothic 
arcliUeclure  in  his  uwu  country.  died  at  Madnd.  I  785. 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in  tlie  church  of 
San  Marcos,  the  only  one  in  that  capital  erected  by  hinsclt 
Rodrigues  has  been  honoured  with  an  Blogio  by' the  eelo> 
bratcd  Jovellanos,  to  which  we  must  refer  those  who  wtsh  for 
a  more  detailed  notice  of  his  charncier  and  work*.  H  e  u 
also  repeaiedlv  ineiiti')ned  with  high  comnieiHl  ii  i  n  i  v  Pons, 
in  his  '  Viuj^e  de  £spana;'  and  he  doubi^-ss  (leM?i  \cs  tbe 
title  he  ret-eived  from  his  contemiwraries,  of  the  Restoror  q€ 
Architecture  in  Spam;  yet  wl»e<^er  bis  merit  lay  dually  ia 
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tho  reform  of  a  paerile  and  vitious  taste,  and  ia  porifying 
Sp«tibb  Mdut««tilN  from  the  barbarisms  that  bad  crept 
into  it,  or  whathor  bit  works  display  any  high  degree  i>f 
positive  talent,  it  what  ire  ourselvett  have  not  the  meant  of 

{udsing. 

ROEBUCK.   [Dekr,  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  360.] 

ROGATION  D.\  YS.  It  was  a  general  custom  formerly, 
tayt  Bourne,  and  it  it  stilt  ob«ierved  in  many  country 
parithet,  to  go  round  the  honnds  and  limits  of  the  parish 
on  one  of  the  three  dayt  precedinz  Holy  Thnnday ;  when 
the  minitter,  aeeoin]»inred  by  his  entirehwardent  and 
parishioners,  used  to  <li  prec;Ue  (lie  -uriitcance  of  God.  beg 
a  blessing  on  the  fnuis  of  tlic  ei.-lli,  and  preserve  the 
riylits  a, id  propiTtiL'^  of  tin-  pansli.  Spi-lmaii  considers  this 
custom  as  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  Terminalia.  The 
primitive  custom  nteA  bj  ChribUans  on  thit  oecation  was. 
fir  the  people  to  accompany  the  bitbop  or  aemo  of  the 
clcri^y  into  the  Seldt,  where  Liianiet  were  made,  and  the 
mercy  of  Gi)d  implored,  that  be  Mould  avtrt  tbe  evils  of 
plague  and  pestilence,  that  hf  vviaili!  send  them  good  and 
seasonable  weatlit-r,  and  give  lliem  in  due  season  the 
fhiitt  of  the  earth.  The  Litanies  or  Hogriiioii:<i  then  UM.>d 
gave  tbe  name  of  Rotation  Week  to  this  time.  They  occur 
at  early  A-O.  HQ,  when  they  were  lint  oheerved  by 
Manertiui,  btibop  ofVienna.  on  aeoonnt  of  tne  frtqtient 

earthquakes  that*  bnppetiod.  and  tlie  incursions  of  wild 
beauts,  which  laid  in  ruins  nnd  tlcpopuUited  the  ciiy. 
(Waafrcd.  Siral.,  c  *2?.  D"  Rfpub.  Eccletiatt.)  In  the 
canons  of  Cuthburi,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  at 
Clo\-eshno,  in  the  year  747,  it  was  ordered  that  Litanies,  that 
it  Bogatiooti  ahould  he  observed  by  the  clergy  and  pcopk)» 
witb  great  reverence,  on  the  aevei\th  of  the  oalendt  of  Hay, 
acoordine  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  terms 
this  the  Greater  Litany,  and  also,  according  to  the  custom  of 
iji:r  fiirefathors,  on  the  three  dayn  before  the  Ascension  uf 
our  Liird,  with  ikiting*.  &c.  tWilkins,  Condi.  Brit.,  p. 
249 ;  Spelm.,  Glutt.,  v.  '  Litania.')  Tlie  continuance  of  this 
custom  thniugh  later  times  is  evidenced  by  old  parish  ac< 
rompts,  and  by  tho  various  episcopal  articles  of  inquiry.  In 
the  injunctions  issued  in  Queen  Elixabetb'e  xei|pi.  it  it  oi^ 
dorcd  that  tho  curate,  at  certain  and  convenient  p1aeei,tha!l 
r.dmonish  tbe  peojde  to  give  thanks  t'  0  (1,  in  the  beboldiris: 
of  GimI's  benefits,  tor  the  increase  and  abunriance  of  his  fruits, 
«;tying  the  lO-lrd  F^alra,  &c. ;  at  which  time  the  minister 
shall  inculcate  those  or  such  si-ntence^  'Cursed  be  he 
wbich  translateth  the**boundsund  doles  uf  his  ndgbboart," 
or  aucb  ordera  of  fft^ftn  at  tball  be  hereaAer.' 

Ropition  Weeb.  in  the  nortbemparttof  England,  is  called 
Gang  Week,  from  to  ifang,  which  in  the  norih  signifles  to 
go.    Cinj-puct,  gantr-week.  occurs  in  the  rubric  to  John, 
17,  in  the  Saxon  Gospels:  and  Gix\j^  t>%pij(  9X9  noticed 
in  the  lav»s  both  of  .Alfred  and  Athelstan. 

(Brand's  Pnj  ular  .intiq.,  4ta  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  168-178; 
Bradv't  Ci^arw  Cakadana.  8vo.,  1812.  vol.  i^  p.  321*326.) 
ROGER  OF  HOVEIHEN.  [HoTsraif.l 
ROGER  OF  Sl(  ILY,   [SictLiBs,  T^o- History.] 
ROGUE  AND  VAGABOND.  [Vagkant.] 
ROHAULT,  JAMES,  was  the  son  of  a  merrlini.t  at 
Amiens,  where  he  was  born  in  1620.    He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  scientific  education  in  tbtt  city,  and  was  after- 
wardt  tent  to  Paris  Ibr  tbe  fvftm  of  ptotecntii^  hit 
•todiet  in  philosophy. 

Tn  that  age  the  physical  works  of  Aristotle  had  begun  to 
'.rive  place  to  those  of  Descartes,  nnd  most  of  the  learned 
men  in  France  received  with  complacency  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  which  were  given  »n  the 
'  fVincipia,'  the  '  Dioptrioi,*  and  the  •  Meteora '  of  their 
illustrious  countrj-man.  Among  the  pextont  alluded  to, 
Rohault  was  one  who  diligently  ttttdied  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  and  of  hit  numerout  commentaton,  hut 
trho  also  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the  produetiont  of 
the  new  school,  of  which  he  professed  to  be  a  setlous  difr- 
ciple.  This  circumstance  appears  to  have  brought  biro  fo 
the  notice  of  Clarselier,  who,  being  himself  a  warm  Cui- 
teaian,  conceived  to  great  a  regard  for  tlie  young  philosopher, 
that  be  gave  bim  hit  danj^ter  in  marriage,  and  engaged 
him  to  write  a  comtnentMy  oa  the  worka  of  tbe  man  who 
wa^  the  object  oPtbeir  common  admiration.  Rohault  aeems 
to  have  executed  the  task  assigne'l  tu  !iim  in  a  T-:ianner 
wliu-h  gratified  the  wishes  of  his  pain,!,  jiad  Uiiier  ui-lav¥, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  an  cnthusia.siic  follower;  for  in  the 
proface  to  \u<i  'Trait^  de  Physique'  he  designates  Descartet 
H  B  man  who,  by  his  worki,  haid  tbown  Ibat  fkaiioewM 
f.C.  110.1239. 


capable'of  fomiiM' pbikwopben  at  lUuiImM  tt  liuMHi  «f 
antient  Greece.  Tbia  worb  wat  tranthited  into  Latia  by 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  pub]  i shed  with  notes,  in  which  are 
given  explanations  of  the  pi  iiu-i)  at  phenomena  agreeably  to 
the  philosophy  of  Newton,  which,  in  a  very  few  yaaia,lia4l 
entirely  supplanted  that  of  tiie  French  school. 

After  the  above-mentioned  work  wat  flnuriied,  Robault 
appears  to  nave  been  occupied  for  several  years  in  givillg 
instructions  in  mathematics,  and  the  subjects  of  his  leieone 
were  published  after  his  death  ih  two  volumes.  Tbe  course 
comprehends  geometry,  both  plane  and  practical ;  trigono- 
metry, plane  and  spherical;  CwliBcatioD,  asebaaioi,  par* 

spective.  and  nrithmcttc. 

Besides  tiie  'Trait^  de  Physique,'  Rohault  publislied  also 
a  work  entitled  '  Entretiens  sur  la  Philosophic,' conanttng  of 
a  series  of  diulo;;ue<i,  in  wbich  the  subjects  are  treated  te- 
cotding  to  the  Cartesian  principlea.   He  diedia  1676. 

ROtilLCUND.     [HlXDPSTAK.p.  218.] 

ROLAND.  MANON.  Manon  Philipon.  for  stich  wa.n 
her  maidci)  uarao,  was  born  in  Pans  in  1  756.  Her  father 
was  an  artist  of  moderate  talent;  her  mother  wu*  a  woman  of 
cupi!ri<ir  understanding  and  of  a  ^in^tilarly  amiable  temper. 
Manon  learned  to  read  10  early  and  so  easily  as  not  to  be 
able  to  recollect  the  procett ;  aaid,  having  onoe  karned  to 
read,  the  read  everything  that  eame  in  her  way.  In  her 
fathers  house  she  enjoyed,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  means  of 
cultivating  painting,  music,  and  |j;enerai  liieraturc.  It  is 
prol>able  that  ber  early  devotion  to  these  pursun-,  londcd  to 
exalt  her  imagination  and  to  influence  the  whole  of  her 
future  career.  Whilst  yet  a  girl,  the  wat,  at  her  own  earnest 
re^ueat,  pUeed  for  one  year  in  a  conventual  eehool.  At 
(bit  ber  religiout  enthnaiaam  wat  extreme;  in  aftei^ 
years  it  subsided,  and  her  opinions,  she  confesses,  went 
through  every  change,  until  they  rested  in  scepticism  ;  a  re- 
sult in  some  deface  due  to  her  perusal  of  the  w  ritings  of 
many  eekbrated  authors.  Her  reading,  under  her  lather's 
roof,  was  of  a  most  miscellaneous  description.  Tho  works 
of  the  fiitbers  and  the  free  writings  of  the  leventaenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  equally  ocoeetiUe  to  ber,  and 

Gised  with  etiual  avidity  t  but  tbe  meat  powerful  and 
ing  impremion  wat  made  on  her  by  an  early  familiarity 
with  Plutarch't  'Lives  of  lUustriousMen.'  From  this  time, 
Greece  and  Rome  were  constantly  present  to  her  thoughtjs. 
and  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old.  bho  is  said  to  have 
wept  to  think  that  she  was  not  a  Roman  or  a  Spartan 
woman. 

At  the  aga  of  five  and  twen^,  aha  beoano  the  wifo  of  M 
Roland,  a  man  twenty  yeart  her  eenior,  of  laborions  balntt, 

great  ability  and  inte>;nty.  and  manners  desrr  bf  rl  us  of 
antique  scverily,  Adaugliier  was  the  fruit  of  tins  marriage, 
and  Mailame  Roland's  time  became  divided  between  the 
care  of  her  child's  education,  and  giving  assistance  to  her 
husband,  from  whose  knowledge  she  derived  great  advan* 
toge  in  return.  He  beU  the  office  of  Intpeelor  of  Maaiw 
fteturet,  of  wbieb  he  faMlled  tbe  dutiee  in  a  liberal  tpirit 
well  according  with  the  previotit  impressions  of  his  enthu* 
•tastic  partner.  With  him  Madame  Roland  visited  Eng- 
land, S vv'itierland,  and  other  coiiniries  of  Europe— every- 
where industriously  inquiriug  into  tbe  natute  uf  the  civil  in- 
stitutions, and  manifesting  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the 
advocatet  of  political  liberty.  On  witnessing  tbe  comforta 
enjoyed  by  too  Engbtb  cottagers,  she  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, that  in  this  country  a  handful  of  wealth  did  not  con- 
stitute the  nation,  but  that  man,  whatever  hit  station,  was 
reckoned  as  something 

Tbe  intense  interest  u  .ih  uliiih  .nuch  a  woman  regarded 
tho  first  movements  of  liberty  in  her  own  country,  may 
easily  be  conceived.  Her  husband  being  appointed  to  re- 
present the  city  of  Lyon  in  the  Nationu  Convention,  left 
his  retidenoa  near  that  city,  and,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
proceeded  to  Parit.  where  tbe  curiosity  of  Madame  Roland 
was  gratified,  and  ber  zeal,  if  possible,  increased,  by  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  some  of  the  mo«t distinguished  actors 
on  the  political  stag's— as  Mirabeau,  Ca/al's,  Maury,  Bar- 
naro,  and  others  of  less  note.  To  the  cause  espoused  by 
tbeta  iMtable  persons  Madame  Rolaud  and  her  buaband 
were  warmly  attached :  and.  during  tbe  minittij  of  tbe 
party  of  tbe  Oinmde,  Roland  wat  appointed  miniater  of  tbe 
interior,  for  which  bia  information,  liis  assiduity,  ami  bis 
siricl  probity  bi^jhly  (lualified  him.  It  was,  whilst  iiold'ne 
this  otlice,  tliat  be  appealed  at  court  wuli  a  round  l:at  ana 
strings  to  his  shoes;  and  was  regarded  by  the  courtiers  as  a 
tymbol  of  a  nonareby  about  to  mil.  II  is  sincere  languagv 
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was  M  iinwelcom©  to  tlie  court  a»  hi*  pltin  ittire  wa»  dis- 
pleaaing  to  tht  ^iiriieni.  The  tsleiils  oi  ln^  wife  were  at 
thiM  time  apphed  tu  atuitt  bim  in  tb«  eompoMtioa  of  pubUe 
papen.  Without  pKModiof  to  direct  him,  ahs  avowa  bor 
belief  that  by  mingling  with  the  aeraror  aficmla  of  patriot- 
itm  tho  exprewion*  and  feeUnga  of  •  voaut  of  femibility, 
aha  tvodenid  thaM  doeunonia  mora  inpraaaiva  and  effectual. 
Hm  (bmoua  Wtter  of  M. Roland  to  LouiaXVL  (May,  1 798) 
%M  drawn  up  by  her:  a  letter  de^igniited,  aceorilii  ^  the 
puUlicul  feuhuga  of  the  reaSefs,  an  cnlifthtcntii  aiiliough 
a  severe  remonstrance,  or  oa  audacious  uiid  full  uf 
aril  |vopba<7.  This  production  oooaaioned  M.  Roland's 
diamicial  by  the  court ;  for  which  he  was  compensated  by 
th*  «arm  aftplaaaaa  of  Iha  Convootfen.  He  a^ain  became 
•  rainiilar  Mver  tlw  went*  of  tiw  lOih  of  Aui^ust ;  but  his 
party  had  then  passe<l  tlie  LountU  prcacribetl  b\  hif  judg- 
tnent,  and  unterwi  upon  exlrtrnius  ropu(;iiaiit  lo  his  lii|:li- 
ininded  and  generous  \wfu.  SliU  ihi-y  weic  appareiilly 
fitvourad  by  their  party,  to  shorn  Roland's  character  and 
pofvlarity  were  noeiMty.  AnMat  tht  rial  and  affected 
gmmm  of  diaaa,  naaavn^  tad  laogii«g*  af  lb»  rvpubli- 
cam,  aooiaty  maarvad  ita  m|>eetobility  in  1)m  dnua  » 
sernbled  round  the  table  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Tlie  eveiil.i  of  the  reif;ii  of  terror  do  not  rvi)uire  to  be  <le- 
tnilcd.  The  frightful  massacres  :n  ihc  prison*  of  Paris  on 
the  lind  and  3rd  of  Septetotier,  were  Utldiy  denounced  by 
Roland  in  bis  oapaeiiy  as  minister;  but  the  ConTenlion. 
which  applauded  him,  wanted  oouraxe,  or  Yirtue,  or  power 
to  act  uiH>n  his  advice ;  and  from  that  bour  his  own  doom  and 
that  of  hia  wife  beeame  only  mora  certain.  Madame  Roland 
had  herB«1f  bean  alreadj  arraigned  before  that  assembly,  on 
sn  abiiuril  charue  of  treasunnble  Correspondence  with  Kng- 
l:\nd  ;  «iid  by  htr  prt^senco  of  mind,  her  !icutene«!«,  and  her 
wit,  had  battled  and  inoridicd  Iter  accusers.  The  ix'coUec- 
tion  of  this  defeat  is  said  to  have  so  haunted  the  minds  of 
Marat.  Danton,  and  Robacpiam,  tbat  in  every  subsequent 
difficulty,  and  in  every  allaekt  naiito  luiail  their  proceedings, 
they  imagined  they  recognhcd  llw  Doldntaa,  sagacity,  or 
sarcasm  of  Madame  RuUuid.  She  and  her  husband  be^n 
to  receive  warnini^n  of  iheir  duneer,  and  for  a  ohurt  Ume 
oonsenittd  to  take  the  precaution  of  not  slccpm^  at  the 
Hdiel  of  the  Interior.  The  appearance  of  deception 
was  little  afraa»b1e  to  Madame  Roland.  '  I  am  asbamed,' 
aha  aaid,  oil  an  oooaaimi  on  wbicb  ahe  had  almaat  ooiuenied 
to  kmv9  berbooM  bi  ih«  dma  of  a  peasant,  *ef  the  part  1 
am  raadc  to  pla\ .  I  will  neither  disL^  '.  c  mviclf  r,  l::i\e 
the  house.  If  they  wish  to  assassinate  me,  ii  sliali  in 
iny  own  home.  This  o«>uraffeous  example  is  due  from  idc, 
and  1  will  afford  it.'  Her  husband  quitted  Paris,  and  ^lie 
might  have  done  so,  but  she  declared  that  the  care  of  evad- 
ing ii^iutka  ooat  bar  aiora  tban  it  would  do  to  aular 
Amoit. 

The  time  arrived  when  the  intellectual  superiority 
hitherto  maintained  in  the  Convention  by  M.  Rolnnd'a 
party,  or  the  Girondists,  was  overcome  by  ahsolnif  fon  e. 
Porly  thousand  men  were  marched  against  the  Conveuuan, 
by  the  Jacobins,  on  the  3\tt  of  May,  1793;  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  Madame  Roland  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Abl«ye.  Here  she  displayed 
her  usual  flnnnata,  and  continuad  to  aMieia*  towards  the 
poor  and  nnfortonafe  a  benereknee  fbr  whMt  fai  bar  pros- 
perous day>;  she  hnd  been  n^iii  i  i  U  i^jIl-  R.jfore  her  friend"; 
she  appfiired  cheerful;  she  alAayl^  niitiiitained  the  lan- 
guage of  a  patnot  when  speaking  of  tho  aspect  of  affairi, 
dutlering  and  fearing  none;  and  she  professed  herself 
capable  of  overcoming!  her  ill-fortune.  Im  iolitade 
the  faelinga  th«  irife  and  tha  aotbar  oivrcame 
her,  and  the  attendanta  renirited  that  ^  paaaad  many 
hours  in  tears.  Her  sufTerings  were  E^rr  irU  't^L^r  i rated  by  her 
bein;^  one  d.iy  unexpectedly  liberated,  asi  it  tiie  danger  was 
yml.  Slie  drove  home  with  extreme  delight ;  sprung  out  of 
the  coach,  as  she  says  it  had  always  been  her  Mhit  to 
do^  hut  with  more  than  uatud  vivacity ;  and  was  running 
gaQf  «p  atain,  whoa  aba  waa  aRabi  anwMed  bgr  aa  officer, 
and  at  onee  ttkan  to  Satoto  Fslagia^ «  priaao  ct  a  kwar 
order  than  the  Abbaye,  where  she  waa  niilt  up  with  the 
worst  of  her  sex.  In  tliis  second  prison  she  remainad  until 
In  r  ti  ird  and  exci  it  i;i  T  <  n'  v  i  tplanation  given  of 
this  circumstance  wiis  ihai  her  t^rsi  arrest  had  been  dlegal. 
Tlie  wretchedness  of  her  Miuation  at  Sainic  Pelagie  was  only 
alleviatad  by  her  literary  oeoupations,  and  by  the  kindneas 
af  bar  gaolers  or  of  tMr  flMilia%  whom  her  faacinating 
waaam  and  babivim  tsnvHtod  into  Manda^  W«U 


knowing  tbat  her  life  would  be  sacrificed,  she  devoted  at. 

her  hours  to  the  ctimposition  uf  her  Memoirs,  writini^s  full 
of  Uvely  deftcnption,  etitertaiuinf;  anecdotes  of  her  oonlem> 
poraries, ;  II  1  nuarks  indicative  of  penetration  and  habitual 
reflection.  A  Icuer  to  her  daughler,  written  in  tbeaa 
circumstances,  is  oneof  tbeniMt  aflbeting  of  forewells.  But 
Madame  Roland  seldom  gava  WM  to  malanahelf  emotioDa 
in  her  writings.  Her  pages  detail  tb«  events  of  bar  child* 
ho<>d  and  youth  "^v  -li  matchless  spri^htlinei»s  and  grace,  and. 
excepting  in  cerium  passages  wherein  candour  is  carried  to 
an  e\<  e-<s  .■.hiih  modern  delicacy  would  not  permit  tu  a 
female  writer,  her  Memoirs  aie  nodcls  of  that  kind  of  com- 
position. 

Aa  tlto  namtiTe  advanoaat  etranta  of  a  deeper  Intanot 
are  related  witligteat  fhcflity  of  expression,  aomelimea  with 

n nurrifiil  pathos,  Tnr:i11v  with  gieiit  judyniL-iit,  mit 
al.wi).-,  without  Kaiiic,  Lui  always  with  easy  eluqueme. 
From  a  very  early  aye  we  may  discern  in  thin  relalion  ihe 
extraordinary  deciuou  of  hei  character,  her  naturally  corn* 
mending  manners,  her  fervetu  but  well*eontrolled  lein- 
pmaeot.  her  indefatigable  love  of  tmprovamant.  and  her 
tnawereing  adhereoce  to  trath. 

Several  unhappy  prisoners  delivered  themselves  from 
certain  execulion  by  taking  poison;  and  Madame  Roland 
had  at  one  time  rc&olved  to  do  the  same.  But  coiutuum- 
eating  her  resolution  to  a  friend,  who  repreMsnted  to  her 
that  a  noUar  onurse  would  be  to  wait  for  death,  and 
l««va  tha  naoNffy  of  ao  gtaai  a  sachfioe  to  the  causa  fer 
which  aba  had  Uvad,  aha  eatmly  deiamntied  to  abide  the 
result 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  ( 1 793)  that  the  Girondists 
were  desiroyed.  On  the  31sl  of  iliat  month  she  was  m-uI  to 
t he  Ck>uciergerie.  On  the  luth  of  No^euiUi  i-  >lie  uj^pearcd  hv- 
fore  the  Revolutionary  tribunal.  She  had  dct  lined  the  prof- 
fered aid  of  H.  ChauveaU'Lagarde,  the  great  advocate  of 
the  Girondkis,  of  tha  onlfartunaie  queen,  end  of  CbarhiUe 
Corday ;  knowing  that  no  lalanto  oould  »>ve  bar,  ainoe  her 
innooenoe  could  not,  and  not  wishing  to  uxpose  bini  to  use- 
less danger.  Par-  i  ('  ihe  niyht  was  occupied  by  her  in 
writing  her  elo^titikl  defence.  Hercoura^je  did  not  desert 
her  durini?  her  trial  or  at  iier  cxe<  ution.  She  sustained  the 
inattltsof  the  unuanlv  triUunal.  »ol  wuiiout  womanly  emo- 
tion, but  also  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  greatett  woiaen 
of  tha  ItBM*  witk  whish  bar  early  rca«lii^  uf  Plutarch  had 
made  bar  funiliar.  To  tha  laat  moment  she  preserved  her 
presence  of  mind,  n  ul  ♦  vmi  her  (raiety.  On  the  same  day 
and  at  the  samehuia  a  ui.m  Wiis,  hUj  to  be  i^uilloluud  ;  and 
in  such  extremity,  to  die  fust  being  thought  a  pruile^e,  she 
waived  it  lu  favour  of  her  less  cuurageou*  cuiiipanion  in 
misfortune;  overaonitng  tha  scruples  of  the  executioner, 
whoaa  oidan  waia  to  Macute  her  fiiat,  by  repraientiaf  to 
him  theimpolitenaiiaafveAning  a  wamaa^laat  raqaaat.  It 
is  said  that  bendin<;  herself  before  tlie  statue  oiLiberly. 
close  to  this  scene  of  death,  she  exclaimed,  '  Oh  I  Liberty ! 
what  irimc-  a  i  mmmilled  in  thy  name!' 

She  iiad  often  been  beard  to  nay  thai  he:  husband  would 
not  survive  her.  As  soon  aa  he  ncsu-d  of  her  exeeultun,  he 
took  laava  of  two  attached  female  friends  in  whose  ht>usa^  at 
Rooan,babBd  found  a  refuge,  and  to  whom  hi»  resolution 
was  known ;  walked  in  tha  evening  af  the  15th  of  Noraii^ 
ber  as  fkr  aa  Baudouin,  four  leagtiea  on  tha  road  to  Paris; 
s;L  down  by  the  side  of  a  tree  in  an  avenue  leading  to  a 
private  housse.  and  paused  hi*  cane  sword  tlirouirh  liis  cbest. 
By  his  side  was  found  a  paper,  in  which  tht-se  woid«  weie 
written : — '  Wlioever  you  are  who  find  mu  lying  here,  respect 
my  remains ;  they  are  those  of  a  man  who  devoted  his 
wbala  life  to  haingiaMfii|»  and  who  died,  aa  ba  bad  liwad. 
virtoows  aad  honeat.* 

These-  particulars  air  principally  taken  from  a  very  recent 
edition  i  f  the  '  MeBiuira  ui,  Madame  Roland.'  pubhsbed  in 
Faria.  m  tsv,,  ^o]lJmes,  8va«  villi  ahaadantiMMi^  by  MM. 

Berville  and  Barri&re. 

ROLLS,  MICHSU  »  FMOah  niathamatieian;  was  bom 
at  Aaahatt  in  Anvwgiww  in  IMIB.  Ba  appears  to  Imva 
poaMBMd  firoB  natwa  a  rMmrkahla  feeility  in  aulving  pro- 
positions relating  to  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  to  have  ac 
quired  by  practice  a  gr^at  proficiency  m  the  callii;raphic  art. 
.\fter  havint;  served  dunnL;  ^  veral  year'^  as  uu  aitorney's 
elurlc,  1m  <»me,  in  lf>73,  tu  I'sins,  where  ho  ubiauied  a  sul»- 
skuianre  aaa  writing-master,  ami  where  he  spent  hik  leisure 
time  in  cultivating  the  malliematical  sciences.  An  acci- 
dental circumstance  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  M. 
CUbait.  Otananhvhavaa  bHwalf  a  gaodapalja^h^p 
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peniQg  to  propose  to  mtthematicianB  a  problem  of  the  kind 
called  indeterminate,  which,  ho  conoeiTed,  could  bo  si)lve<l 
only  by  a  process  invoking  very  bi^h  numbers.  Rnlle  wus 
ao  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  neat  soluiion ;  and  tlie  mmisior. 
iMiDK  informed  of  it,  was  ioduoed,  in  168ft,  to  reoommeod 
fcln  wr  election  as  a  ntiiilMr  of  tiM  ActdMqr  of  SeisiiQes. 
tboD  ncmtlj  Ibnnod. 

Fjrom  this  tim«  Roll*  &vot«l  biiBMlf  to  analytical  pur- 
suits; and  in  ICOO  he  published  a  treatise  on  nli;t>bra.  in 
•Ito.  This  work  cuntains,  among  other  method*  for  the 
solution  of  equations,  one  wliu-h  lie  calls  the  im  thod  oC 
catcouiet,  a  name  given  to  it  because  it  consists  in  succes- 
Oiviily  depressmg  the  aqaation  oni.'  decree  lower  at  each 
«Mi»lioo.  It  Im  nnne  analogy  to  a  matbod  given  by 
Kowton,  in  the  *  Arithnetiea  VDirorudis;*  bvt  its  want  of 
penrraliiy  lias  caused  it  ever  since  to  b«  neglected.  An 
affectation  of  peculiar  modes  of  expression  prevails  through- 
out the  whole  work,  which  is  otherwise  ver)'  obscurely 
w  ritten  :  the  author  was  however  particularly  skilful  in  the 
tmtugemeiit  of  quettiODSor  the  kind  called  diophantine. 
and  ha  published  a  trestiis  on  that  subject  in  1699. 

RolK  anlbriunstely  for  his  flime,  ontered  the  lisu  as  an 
Ofwomat  of  the  algebra  of  Descsrtea.  and  of  tbo  diflsnntial 
caTcttliis  which  hadbeen  then  recently  dtseovoved  bjr  Newton 
and  Leibnitz;  and  he  is  accused  Tiib-i  towards  those  who 
endeavoured  to  point  out  his  laiitakcs  a  tone  of  anger 
w  hu'h  is  very  uiilieconiini?  in  a  philo>opher.  Ho  lu'iran  in 
I  701  toattack  the  differential  calculus,  objecting  both  to  its 

{)i-inciplc»  and  its  applications;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
uter.  bo  •ndoovQiuM  to  sImmt  tbst  in  psnieulBr  ozamples 
the  molts  aro  ineomiilant  with  tlioso  whidi  sto  brought 
out  by  the  antient  processes.  Tlic  new  calculus,  as  it  >v;is 
called,  found  however  in  France  a  zealous  and  temiwrato 
advrjcale  in  Varijjnon,  wlio,  in  ri'[  i\iUL:  tu  il  t^  nl  jL'f  lions  of 
Itulle,  explained  the  true  mraning  ol  the  (litler«.'iiiia|  sym- 
bols, and  pointed  out  that  the  suppose<l  discrepancies  in  the 

mulls  of  the  ejismples  aiooo  ratinly  from  the  haste  and 
inadvortoDcy  of  the  objeetor. 

This  dispute  aeiiated  the  French  Acadetny  of  Sciences 
for  a  long  time,  Rolle  continuing  to  raise  one  objection  afler 
unotbcr;  and  lliough  they  were  answered  by  Varienon,  the 
former  always  pretendeu  to  have  iba  victory.  It  is  said 
that  the  Academy  was  then  oomposed  of  men  who  had  been 
lone  aocuslonied  lo  tbe  aotieot  analysis,  and  therefore  saw 
with  pleasun  u  opposition  raised  against  imKhodx  to  which 
they  were  not  yet  feeoneilod.  In  1 705  however  the  Aca- 
demy, without  ptonoundnK  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  re- 
c'.iniiiieii  Jell  that  Rolle,  in  niodeiaiing  his  language,  should 
coiifann  to  tbe  rules  of  tbe  institution;  and  tbe  dispute 
Was  for  a  liino  terminated.  This  was  twenty-nine  jears 
before  Bishop  Berkeley  attempted  to  revive  the  kubjeci  in 
tbe '  Analyst.*  [Rowks.] 

It  apiieiis  that,  subsequently,  RoUe  aeknoirledged  hi* 
error,  and  thus  he  nay  be  supposed  to  have  dsoerved  the 
pardon  of  posterity.  He  was  udniittcfl  second  geometrical 
pensioner  of  the  Academy  in  J6'*D,  and  he  died  on  the  5th 
of  July  .  171'.),  at  sixty-seven  years  of  ago. 

RQLL£H  (Ornithology),  tbe  rsuie  of  an  inscssorial  or 
fMKhioif  bird*  Cgraeidt gamda.  Linn. 

Seme  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  anionK  omitho- 
lotfists  as  to  the  place  of  tbe  Rotun  in  tbe  system. 

Linnieus  armnged  tbo  genus  Cortri'.is  between  Corvut 
and  Oriolua.  Pennant  (Hrituh  2ro'>/  v^i/i  K  it  a  position 
between  the  Nut-crarkor  and  tVie  Un  le;  M.  Dum6ril 
plactd  it  between  the  Birds  of  i'iuwii&o  and  the  Crows : 
and  Meyer  arraiiLjinl  it  in  bis  second  order,  Corace^,  ainong 
which  It  stands  in  Illiger's  meihod.  Cuvier  placed  the 
Rollers  (Coraeiat,  Linn.)  between  the  Crow*  {Cnrvus, 
linn.)  and  the  Birds  of  Paradise  (Panduea,  Linn.),  tbe 
positioD  assigned  to  them  by  Laoip^de,  and  inolades  under 
that  title  the  Rollers  properly  sn  culU  d  {CcttKiat  gorrula. 
Linn.,  &c.),  and  the  Itoilet  {Coiam). 

M.  Vieillot,like  Meyer  end  llliger*  pteooe  tbe  Rollers 
among  the  Corace9. 

M.  Tenimtnck  gives  them  ft  porilioii  betveea  BOmflya- 
eorv  and  Oriottit, 

U.  do  BlahivaieNi  nrthed  pioients  dun  betweeii  tlw 
Trogons  and  Hee  caters  (Mempx). 

Mr.  Vn,'ors  places  tbeiu  in  bis  family  ConriAe.  [Cor- 

VID.K,  vol  viii.,  p.  6  7.] 

M.  Lesson's  tamdy  ExayttomiduBfRalliers  of  Cwv.  )  con- 
sists of  the  Rollers  ( GW^ntfw.Bris.sim,  and  Cnrucias,  Lmn.) ; 

Um  genus  iUMt  (£lufyi(oimi«,Vieiil.  pdsaopioj^  toU  xv., 


p.  118],  Colon*,  Cuv,  and  Coraciar,  Linn.):  tbe  cenus 
Maitnitufi  {Eulfj>et,Cw.,  Gracula,  l.ww:.)  \  and  tlr^  li  lus 
Mtuo,  Lenb.  M.  Lesson  rejects  the  term  Coranat,  because 
many  authors  have  so  dismentbered  it,  accordini;  to  tbeir 
difl^Dt  views,  that  a  confttston  ealoulated  to  ptoduee  etnc 
is  the  Tvsnlt 

Tn  tbe  system  of  Mr.  Swainson,  who  retains  the  generie 
name  Coraciat,  the  Rollers  appear  among  the  MeropuUg 

[MkROPID.V.  vol  XV.,  p.  1  \f*.] 

The  Prince  of  Ciinmo  (C.  L.  Bonaparte)  arranges  tho 
genus  Coranat,  giving  as  an  example  the  common  Roller 
iCoracias  garrufa.  Linn.)  in  the  family  Amj^eltdee (Birdi <\j 
Europe  and  North  America). 

In  Mr.  Gould's  great  work  on  *Tbe  of  Enfope.*  tiie 
Roller  (Cemeras  garrula)  comes  between  the  Bee-eater 
(Meropt  ApiaJit«r)  and  tbe  Ki ngfl-.be r  {AJrpr!n  mpida). 

Mr.  Yarrell  (7?rt/»«A  lin  dt)  arranges  the  C'mmnu  Roller 
under  the  family  Hfrr  pirirr. 

Dfteriptim. — Bill  black  towards  the  point,  becoming 
brown  at  tbo  base  with  a  few  bristlee;  trides  of  two  eiicloe 
yellow  and  brown:  bead,  neck,  breast,  and  belly  varioui 
shades  of  verditer  Une  chsnging  to  pale  green  ;  shouldon 
azure  blue,  back  reddish  brown,  rump  purple,  winu  prima- 
ries  dark  bluish  black,  edged  lighter,  tail-ft-aliiui^  pale 
greenish  blue,  the  outer  ones  tipped  with  black,  those  in 
tne  middle  also  much  darker  in  colour;  legs  reddish  browu; 
in  old  male*  tbe  ouisr  tail<tbitbott  are  sonevkat  elon- 
gated. 

Adult  fbntle*  diSbr  but  little  fttm  tbe  males;  young 
birds  do  not  attain  their  brilliant  colour  tilt  the  second 
year.  (Gould,  Birds  qf  Europe.)  Length  about  13 
inches. 

This  is  the  Pim  ninn'ria  and  Pi'-n  mrrdaria  of  tbe  Ita- 
lians; Pnllifr  of  the  French;  Firh-Hfher,  P'rui/^-Rarke, 
and  Mattdi'lkrahe  of  theCkrmans;  Spransk  KraAa,  Bla- 
kraka,  and  AllekraMa  of  the  Swedes ;  RUekrage  of  Brun* 
nieh ;  y  Meiiidd  of  tbe  antient  and  MoUer  of  tbe  modem 
BHUsB. 

Geographical  Dirtrihutirin. — T1ii«  bird  appears  to  have 
a  wide  range.  In  Europe,  il  is  found  in  Deiimatk,  Sweden 
(where  it  arrives  with  the  Cuckoo),  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia:  is  mure  common  in  Get  many  than  Fiance, 
where  however  it  has  been  found  in  Provence  ;  and  it  has 
been  taken  at  Gibraltar.  In  Italy,  aooording  to  Prince  C.  L. 
Bonaparte,  it  is  rather  eommon,  arriving  in  the  spring  and 
departing  in  September.  In  Malta  and  Sicily  it  ts  exposed 
for  aale  in  the  shops  of  poulterers,  sad  is  laid  to  have  the 
taste  of  a  turtle-dova.  In  thoM  l  ea  ii  is  <  onsidered  a  deli- 
cacy in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  fat  wuli  lU  Hummer  food.  It 
has  been  captured  at  Aleppo,  and  at  Trebirnnd  atvl  Kric- 
roum.  It  visits  the  oounlhes  between  the  Black  and  tiio 
Caspian  seas  ;  and  Dr.  von  Siebold  and  M.  Biir^er  include 
it  among  tbe  birds  of  Japan.  In  North  AlVica  it  is  found 
ftom  Moroeeo  to  Egypt ;  flocks  were  seen  by  Adanion  at 
Senegal,  an:l  be  ciMicluded  that  the)  passed  the  winter 
there.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  recorrls  it  ainunt:  the  birds  of 
South  .Africa.  In  Gn  at  Britain  it  has  htuii  killed  in  Corn- 
wall, in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  m  Cambridgeshire,  in  York- 
shire, Northumberland,  Perthshire,  the  east  of  Beotiaal 
and  Orkney.  We  ean  find  no  account  of  its  ooeorrsnoe  < 
Ireland ;  bat  that  it  k  kaovn  in  Wetes  is  evident  fkom  ci  . 
of  its  names  above  given. 

Habitt,  Food,  <f«. — Deep  forests  of  oak  and  birch  appear 
to  be  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  Roller.  In  the  '.AnnaU  of 
Natural  Ilistoiy'  for  I9r?<»,  it  is  Mated  by  a  Iraveller  in  Asm 
Minor,  that  tbe  Roller,  which  was  most  common  throughout 
the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  country  wherever  the  mo^ 
pie  was  not  found  (for  it  was  not  seen  in  the  same  district 
with  that  bird),  was  observed  to  fiiU  through  the  air  like  n 
TttmUor  Pifteon.  T^mnifnek  slatee  that  ft  mokes  its  nest 

in  the  holes  of  tree»,  where  it  lays  from  f  u:  'n  seven  egg* 
of  a  lustrous  whitu.  M.  Vicillot  states  tiial  in  Malt.i,  where 
trees  are  scarce,  tbe  bird  builds  on  the  ground.  In  Barbary 
it  has  been  observed  to  form  its  nest  in  the  banks  of  the 
SbehlT,  Booberak,  and  other  rivers;  and  Pennant  remark* 
that  wltere  trees  are  wanting;  it  makes  it  in  elay^  heakk. 
These  last  modes  of  nidifleation  bring  Hvery  dlose  to  tbe 
Bee-oatocs  and  KingSshers,  whose  eggs  quite  resemble 
those  of  the  Roller  m  eolotir  end  shape,  and  only  vary  in 
size.  The  male  takes  his  turn  to  siu  The  food  is  vary 
varied,  a*  cording  to  Temminok.  who  enumerates  moles, 
crickets  cockchafers,  grasshoppers,  millipedes,  and  otiicr 
iiMeet%  slugs,  and  ^vonxu.  Goold  states  that  it  feeds  on 
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worms,  t'Mf^e,  and  insects  Renerall)'.  Yarrell  infurnis  us 
thai  the  food  cunsiiits  of  worms,  slugs,  insects  in  iheir  va- 
rious stages,  and  herries. 

Beclistein  observes  that  till  lately  ho  had  thought  that 
the  Roller  was  untameablo ;  but  Dr.  Meyer  of  ORenbuch 
had  convinced  hini  to  the  contrary,  having  himself  reared 
them  in  his  room  by  the  following  method : — The  young 
ones  must  bo  taken  from  the  nest  when  only  half  grown, 
and  fed  on  litllo  bits  of  cow's  heart,  or  any  other  meal  which 
is  lean  and  tender,  till  they  can  feed  alone;  small  frogs 
worms,  and  insects  may  then  be  added.  Its  mode  of  kill- 
ing and  swallowing  insects  is  thus  described:— it  com- 
mences by  seizing  and  crushing  them  with  its  bill,  and  then 
throws  tlicm  into  the  air  several  times,  in  order  to  receive 
them  in  its  throat,  which  is  very  capacious.  When  the 
morsel  is  too  large,  or  the  insect  is  still  alive,  the  bird  strikes 
it  hard  against  tho  ground,  and  begins  again  to  throw  it 
into  the  air  till  it  falls  not  across,  but  so  as  to  thread  the 
throat,  when  it  is  easily  swallowed.  Becbstein  says  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  bird  drink.  The  translator  of  Hech- 
stein's  interesting  litilc  book  stales  that  he  onre  saw  a 
Roller  drink  after  having  swallowe<l  dry  ants'  eggs  ;  it  then 
ate  greedily  of  lettuce  and  endive.  '  Another  which  I 
kept.' adds  the  translator,*  liked  the  outside  of  lettuces  and 
spinach  after  having  eaten  insects,  especially  beetles,  which 
are  very  heating.  To  judge  from  what  I  have  observed,  the 
Roller  is  by  nature  wild  and  solitary ;  it  seldom  changes  its 
situation,  except  to  seek  its  food  or  to  hide  itself  from 
strangers.  It  is  a  good  thing,  whether  kept  in  a  cage  or  let 
range,  always  to  have  a  box  in  its  way,  in  which  it  may 
take  refuge  when  frightened;  it  will  not  fail  to  hide  itself 
there,  and  by  this  means  will  not  be  tempted  to  beat  itself 
violently,  which  it  does  when  it  cannot  fly  from  the  object 
of  Its  fright.  It  knows  its  mistress  very  well,  IcU  her  take 
it  up,  comes  near  her,  and  sits  without  any  fear  on  her 
knees  for  whole  hours  without  stirring.  This  is  as  far  as  it 
goes  even  when  tamed.  It  is  neither  caressing  nor  fami- 
liar; when  frightened  it  utters  harsh  eric.*,  softer  ones  when 
its  food  IS  brought,  but  crag,  crag,  cratig.  at  the  same  time 
raiding  its  hctui,  is  the  expression  of  its  joy  or  triumph.' 


Coracliik  ganula. 

The  Mim  Bird,  Iracula  religiota.  Linn.,  Beo  and  Mencho 
of  the  Javane.«e,  Teeong  of  the  Smnatrans,  will  find  a  more 
appropriate  place  among  iho  Sturnidcp,  according  to  Mr. 
Swainson.  Mr.  (i.  R.  Gray  arranges  it  under  the  family 
Corvidtr,  in  the  subfamily  Graculitur.  Mr.  Swainson 
■tales  that  analysis  has  convinced  him  that  neither  the 
Rollers  nor  the  bird  in  question  belong  to  tho  Coi-vida:; 
and  he  remarks  that  the  littU  value  that  can  bo  attached 
to  speculations  on  tho  rank  of  the  present  gcnoia  founded 
upon  mere  synthesis,  will  best  appear  by  looking  to  those 
artificial  arrangements  that  place  the  short  legged  Rollers 
eloia  to  the  long-legged  and  powerfully  constructed  Grakle 
(Gracula  religiosaj. 

M.  Lesson,  as  we  have  seen,  places  this  bird  ne.\t  to  the 
Rollers,  and  among  the  Euryslomidce,  and  though  ue  are 
by  no  means  satisfied  that  this  it  its  proper  position,  we 
■ball,  in  the  prcseot  stato  of  opiuiou,  notice  the  form 
here. 


The  Gracula  religiota  then,  the  type  of  Cuvier's  genui 
Eulabes,  formed,  says  M.  I.^S8on.  the  genus  Mainatut  of 
Brisson,  and  was  placed  by  Lii.nasus  and  Gmelin  among  the 
Graculce,  next  after  the  Orioles.  M.  Temminck  retained 
the  genus  Gracula,  reducod  to  the  MinoBird  alone,  among 
his  omnivorous  birds,  and  M.  Vieillot  kept  it  also,  arranging 
it  in  his  family  of  Caroundit. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  short,  stout,  not  so  long  as  the 
head;  entirely  compressed.  Frontal  feathers  advancing 
far  upon  the  base,  but  not  dividing  tho  front.  Culmea 
gradually  curved  from  the  ba»e  to  the  tip,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly notched.  Commissure  but  slightly  angulatcd.  Un- 
der mandible  with  the  base  broad  and  dilated.  Nostrils 
basal,  naked,  round,  sunk  in  a  depression.  Frontal  feathers 
short,  velvety.  Head  with  naked  wattles.  Wings  as  in 
Ihttor.  Tail  short,  even.  Feet  rather  short,  very  strong. 
Tarsus  and  middle  toe  equal ;  hinder  toe  aborter ;  inner  to« 
almost  equal  to  the  outer  toe.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Gracula  religiota. 

Description.— Deep  velvety  black  ;  a  white  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  wing ;  bill  and  f«.et>ellow;  behind  the  eye 
spring  Heshy  caruncles  of  a  bright  orange-colour,  and  extend 
beyond  the  occiput. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Java,  Sumatra,  and  the 
great  Eastern  Islands. 

Habits,  Pwid,  ^-c. — Insects  and  fruits  form  the  food  of  the 
Mino-Bird,  which  is  easily  tamed,  and  learns  to  whistle  and 
talk  with  great  facility.  With  the  natives  it  is  a  great 
favourite  ia  consequence.  Mnrsdcn  says  of  it,  that  it  has 
the  faculty  of  imitating  human  specth  in  greater  perfection 
than  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Boniius.  who  terms 
it  Pica,  seu  potius  Slurnus  Indicus,  hi-ads  the  chapter  where 
he  figures  and  describes  it  with  the  following  liueti: — 

'  ri1tucu«  Eoi*  qatmvi*  tibt  mUiw  ab  orii 
Jam  loquar:  Tiucil  me  Sluroui  garrulu*  liulai.'— 

And  fells  the  following  story : — Tliere  was,  when  he  was  in 
Balavia,  an  old  Javanese  woman,  the  servant  of  a  Chinese 
gardener,  who  kept  one  of  these  birds  which  was  very  loqua- 
cious. Bontius  was  very  anxious  to  buy  it:  but  this  the  old 
woman  would  not  hear  of.  He  then  bej^ged  that  she  would 
at  least  lend  it  to  him  that  its  picture  might  be  taken,  a  re- 
quest which  was  at  last  granted  with  no  very  good  grace,  the 
antient  Mohammedan  dame  being  under  great  apprehen- 
sion that  Bontius  would  offer  that  abomination,  pork,  to  her 
beloved  bird.  This  he  promised  not  to  do,  and  had  the  loan 
of  the  Mino,  which  kept  continually  saying  Orang  Nataratii 
Catjor  Macan  liabi.  Thi»  being  interpreted,  means  'Clirts- 
iian  Dog,  Eater  of  Pork:'  and  Bontius  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  unwillingness  of  the  old  woman  arose  not  only 
from  the  fear  of  her  bird  being  desecrated  by  an  ufTcr  vf 
swine's  flesh,  but  also  from  the  apprehension  that  he  or 
his  servants,  irritated  by  its  contumelies,  would  wring  iu 
neck.  M.  Lesson  also  saw  one  at  Java  which  knew  whole 
phrases  of  the  Malay  language. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  but  one 
species  of  Mino  Bird. 


Cncala  lalifioM.  (Bablwi  Jkrantu,  Vieill.) 

Cuvier  however  states  that  Linnteus  ooofbunded  tva 
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muM  under  the  name  of  Oraeula  nUgiota,  viz.  Edabet 

fniieut  and  Bttlabe*  Javanut, 

M.  Lescon,  who  ttates  that  only  one  apwiM  ia  known, 
vis.  the  Mainate  Religieux,  Gracula  religiota.  Linn.,  Beo 
and  Mencho  of  the  Javanese,  remarka  afWrwarda  that  there 
13  >ai(l  to  bu  a  smaller  Tiriety:  tbii  it  fiioliaUy  Hm 
Jndicut  above  ooltced. 


The  last-mentioned  ornitlmlogist  applies  tlie  oM  Indian 
Word  Mtnn  us  ;i  ;;eiierir,  Icrai  for  a  very  diffiTcnt  bird,  MinO 
Duntntitii,  <ie-eril>cd  b)'  him  in  The  Zo'ih'gy  qf  the  Coqwlte, 
and  there  ri;;ure<l  at  pi.  26.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  (7ra- 
eula  ca/vii,  Liun  ,  sluiulil  bo  udded  to  this  genus. 

ROLUN,  CHARLES,  born  at  Paria»  Jrauarjr  30»  1661, 
wai  the  second  sod  of  •  mMter  eutter,  and  was  intended  by 
hia  (klher  for  the  saino  trade.  Attracting  the  notice  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  by  the  taste  ^nd  aptitude  for  learning 
which  he  showed  at  a  viry  early  age,  he  was  rescued  from 
nis  obscure  desiiiiy,  and  i'la(  c<l  at  the  college  of  Plessis  with 
a  pen.sioii.  Here  he  pursued  his  stu(lte>  with  treat  ical, 
.'ndustry,  and  docility,  was  much  noticed  by  the  I'rincipal  of 
tbe  eollige,  tnd  uasseleetsd  bjrCbe  minuter  Lo  Peietier 
tbe  companion  of  bU  two  tontj  wilb  whom  be  bad  dia- 
I'Uted  tbe  priie  of  academic  distinction  in  generons  rival- 
>hip.  After  liaving  been  instructed  in  huiiKuiitics  and  phi- 
I  .sophy.  he  devoted  three  years  to  the  siuJy  of  theology  at 
liiL-  S  1  li'iniir.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  college  of  Ple&i»i.H.  tliut  Her- 
san,  tbe  professor  of  rhetoric  there,  pointed  him  out  as  his 
own  ineoeiaor  in  tbe  profetaorial  ebair,  wbiea  be  wisbed  to 
vacate,  and  RolUn,  in  apho  of  bit  own  difldoneo,  wh  made 
his  assistant  in  1683,  and  pro<essor  in  his  stead  in  1S87. 
The  next  year  he  received  the  additional  honour  of  tbepro> 
r'.  swjrship  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  College.  In  both  these 
i-apacities  he  did  not  di&appnint  expectation.  Hie  orations 
vvhich  be  delivered  in  public  were  very  correct  and  elegant 
Latin  compositions;  and  the  reforms  and  regulations  intro- 
diMod  by  him  into  tbe  discipline  of  the  university  deserve 
moob  praise.  He  revived  the  study  of  Greek,  wbieb  bad 
been  greatly  iiei;lected,  gave  more  prominence  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  French  lai.^Mia'.;e  in  the  course  of  general  in- 
struction, introduced  the  plan  of  Icarninj^  by  heart  fine 
pass.ii;cs  of  difTerctit  author.-,  as  an  exercise  of  tasle  and 
memory,  and  substituted  exercises  in  the  room  of  the  dra- 
iiijtic  representations  whicb  tbe  scholars  had  been  in  the 
babit  of  perforauog.  In  1694  be  was  appoinlod  netor  of 
tbo  nnivonlty,  in  wbicb  office  be  continued  two  years,  and 
made  himself  remarkable  not  less  for  his  constant  ntt<  tu  on 
to  its  internal  uianageinent  than  for  his  zeal  in  mauuaiiaiig 
its  privileges  against  all  atteiii]its  to  impair  them. 

At  tbo  expirnlijn  of  tiie  rectorship,  he  vtos  engaged  by 
Cardinal  Nuatlle.<t  to  superintend  the  studies  of  bis  nephews, 
having  resigned  all  bis  public  employmenta,  except  tbe  pro- 
fesMrsiiip  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  College,  in  order  tbat 
be  might  liuvo  more  leisure  for  his  private  literary  labours. 
Bbortly  after  bo  was  dragged  from  bit  retirement  and  un- 


willingly persuaded  to  become  coadjutor  in  (he  collagso 
Beau  vais,   In  this  situation  be  patted  flftoao  jwiii  dovotinK 
himself  with  as  mucb  assiduity  to  tbe  improvement  of  tbe 
system  of  education  there,  at  he  had  before  done  in  the 

college  of  Plessis.  In  consequence  of  the  disputes  between 
theJesuitsandJanscnists,  which  lattcrparty  he  was  thought 
to  favour,  and  the  intrigues  thence  arising  in  his  college. 
Roll  in  was  compelled  to  quit  his  office  at  Beauvais.  In 
1716  he  published  bia  edition  of  Quintilian,  in  two 
volumes.  l2mo,  with  a  prefboo  and  a  popular  ontlioo  of 
rfaetoric.  abort  notea.  and  aummariea  of  the  cbapi  e  rs.  The 
text  was  not  published  entire,  but  selections  were  made  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  editor. 

In  1  710  he  was  again  cliosen  rector  of  the  university, but 
in  consequence  of  the  religious  feuds  already  mentioned,  bo 
was  displaced  very  shortly  by  a  lettre-de-<acbel,  tbe  0nt« 
versify  being  desired  to  choose  a  moro  nodwute  nctor. 
From  this  period  till  bia  death  be  tetmt  to  bavo  withdrawn 
ftom  publie  life  at  mneb  aopoatible.  and  devoted  himself 
to  study,  tbe  firuit  of  which  was  given  id  the  world  m  several 
works.  In  1726  appeared  his  •  Trade  de  la  Mani^re  d  Eiu 
dier  et  d'Enseigner  Ics  Belles-Lettres,' a  wurk  winch  pre- 
sents a  popular  view  of  such  classical  and  French  literature 
as  he  considered  suited  for  the  instruction  of  tbajoniw, and 
contains  such  a  system  of  education  at  bit  own  tiperftunr 
in  teaching  had  suggested.  This  treat ite,  thoofh  defleient 
in  phikaopbieal  pnoeipkit,  and  inferior  to  subsequent  writ- 
ings of  the  tame  nature,  was  well  adapted  for  the  age  in 
which  it  was  publisheil,  ;i;ul  contributed  prolial.ly  very 
much  to  diffuse  a  geneial  taste  for  literature  throughout 
Fnince.  It  was  translated  into  English,  in  1735,  under  tbo 
title  of  '  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  translatod  from 
tbe  French.'  lliere  it  extant  a  letter  from  Kabop  Atlar- 
bucjr  to  RoUio,  in  which  he  speakt  in  bisb  tcrmt  of  it.  En- 
couraged by  tbe  general  approbation  with  wbicb  this  publi- 
cation wat  received,  Rollin  composed  his'Histoire  Ancieniie,* 
an  account  of  the  chief  nations  of  antiquity  drawn  from 
profane  authors,  and  lenniiiaimg  w  ith  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  empiro  under  Augustus,  in  thirteen  volumes, 
which  appeared  suocessivaly  in  the  interval  between  1730 
and  1738.  His  last  work  was  a  bittwy  of  Roma,  wbiab 
was  afterwards  oontinued  by  Crevier,  ftom  thi»  md  of  Ibo 
republic  to  the  tinw  of  Cofutantioe,  in  completion  of  tho 
original  plan. 

Rollins  latter  years  were  distuibcd  occasionally  by  the 
religious  troubles  w  hich  ogitaied  his  country.  His  friend- 
ship with  many  distinguished  Jansenists  drew  upon  him 
from  time  to*time  tbe  suspicions  of  tbe  government,  •nd 
he  was  aoenaad  of  joining  in  conspiracies,  and  hit  bouse 
teanbed  in  aonaequence^  though  bia  ememiet  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  eriminating  bim.  He  died  1 4tb  September,  1741, 
having  exceeded  his  eightieth  year. 

From  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  it  appears  tliat 
RuUin's  character  \\as  a  model  of  piety  and  virtue.  Ho 
v*as  remarkable  lor  his  liberality,  modesty,  integrity,  and 
single-heartedness.  This  loit  quality  is  shown  not  less  in 
the  whole  tenour  of  bis  actions  than  in  bit  writiqgi^  wliieh 
please  more  from  a  certain  timplicity  than  flrom  any  other 
cause.  Tba  merits  and  defects  of  his  •  Belles  Lettres'  are 
of  the  same*kind  as  those  observable  in  his'Histoire  An- 
cicnne."  Tliere  is  the  same  want  of  profound  thought,  and 
the  same  absence  of  critical  judgment,  the  same  easy  style, 
attractive  lo  a  youii;^  raind,  and  pleasing  from  itt  very  care- 
lessness, while  the  want  of  critical  judgment  ia  compensated 
by  the  iov«  of  (ntth  and  tba  nonlitj  which  parvado  tha 
whole. 

Great  prafse  has  been  bestowed  on  Rollin  by  bit  contem- 
porary admirers,  ntnon:;  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  were 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Frederic  tbo  Great,  who  was 
his  frequent  corrcspi  iident.  Montesquieu  styled  him  ' the 
bco  uf  France.'  and  Voltaire  and  Ru»scau  have  oonfirined 
this  eulogium. 

Modern  readers  will  peibaps  think  tbat  EoUin'a  mer<ta 
u  an  autiior  have  been  ovenrafed  by  tbo  aeal  of  penonal 
friendship  and  esteem  for  his  private  character,  and  that  his 
works  are  chietly  valuable  as  having  contributed  to  form 
the  taste  and  hirent^then  the  moral  feelings  of  his  oge.  His 
'Opuscules'  were  collected  and  published,  2  vols.  12mo., 
in  1771 ;  tbey  contain  orations  and  poems,  written  in  very 
classical  and  gtaeeful  Latin,  eorreipondenoa  with  Frederie 
the  Great,  Rovasoati.  «nd  other  distinguiibod  petaoos,  and 
other  smaller  compositions. 

Extracts  from  nit  works,  by  M.  1'  \bb6  Lucet,  were  pub- 
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.ish»d  in  Bvo.,  Paris,  1780,  untler  the  title  of ' PetiMes  sur 
^^l  i-  ^'ur-  points  important  do  Litt^rature,  de  Politifiue,  el 
de  K(?lij:t()n.'  He  is  said  lo  havu  »r»Ueii  '  Hialory  uf  lha 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Anlients,'  London,  1 768.  3  vols. 
8vo.  Hit  'Histoire  Aneienne'  has  fnM|uentIy  been  re- 
printed. A  new  edition  of  tUi  hit  vorku  was  commenced  at 
Paris.  8to..  1 837.  Thi»  Uftoiy  wa»  edited  by  Bmile  Beret, 
with  new  maps  and  plates. 

The  tnatcnals  fnr  ;i  biography  of  Rollin  are  contained  in 
H\i;  '  Eloge  do  M.  Rolliii,'  written  by  M,  dc  Boye,  fic«retary  of 
the  Aead6mie  des  Inscriptions  (of  which  Rollm  was  a  mem- 
ber),  and  read  before  ihis  Society.  Hth  November.  1741. 
It  wu  printed,  with  additional  matter  in  the  form  of  notes, 
in  the  edition  of  the  'Opuaeulei.'  in  1771 »  ftlmdy  referred 
to.  See  also  Chanfbpifi's '  Dietlona«it«  Hbtonqiw*  and  the 

•  Bioj.'iapbi[>  UiiivtT-elle.' 

ROLLO.  TNORMANOIK.] 

ROLLS.  [R 

ROLLS-COURT,  the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
of  which  there  are  two.  oneat  Westminster  in  the  new  build- 
ings adjoining  the  hall,  the  other  in  the  Rolle  Buildinn  in 
Chan<>ery  I«ne.  The  latter  ms  originally  a  houw  or  nos- 

pital  fi>r  the  reception  of  Jewish  converts :  but  when  the 
Jews  were  banished  from  England  bv  King  Edward  1.,  there 
was  little  use  for  an  hospital  oC  tbis  kind:  wheixupoii  it  was 
assisted  to  the  M  istcrof  the  Rotis,  who  had  tlienccforlh  the 
denoiniiuitiuii  nf  Magister  Rotulorum,  Recordorum,  ^c,  et 
Cuttot  Domut  Converwrum.  One  or  two  eonverta  were 
maintained  on  a  poor  pittanee  in  this  booae  in  dietixteenth 
ccnltir\ . 

ROLLS,  MASTER  OF  THE.  a  very  eminent  officer  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  second  only  to  the  chaiiceUor  himaelf. 
Originally  he  had,  as  t)iu  name  implies,  the  custody  of  the 
roll*  or  recorded  proceedingsof  thai  court,  and,  it  sec  ms  al-,(>, 
of  any  other  documentary  matter  belonging  to  limt  court. 
Bttt  the  eoitody  had  long  been  merely  nominal,  the  actual 
rare  of  ihem  being  vested  in  certain  ifeepera*  «bo  were  not 
even  appointed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rollt:  the  two  chief 
depositaries  bcine  at  the  Tower,  where  the  records  previous 
lo  the  reii^n  of  Richard  TIT  ,  and  at  the  Rolls  Buildings, 
where  are  keiH  ihnse  of  the  later  ixtiwI.  Hut  iliis  state  of 
thines  was  altered  by  the  act  I  aud  'l  Victoria,  chap.  94, 
entitled  an  '  Act  for  the  better  custody  of  the  Pubhc  Ro- 
otMd«»'  by  which  theeustody  ia  restored  to  the  ISTaster  of  the 
Rolla  for  the  time  being,  and  veiyexlen^'ive  powers  are  given 
In  him  with  respect  to  the  custody  iind  u^i,.  cif  them.  The 
ae;  further  commits  to  him  the  reeoifU  uKo  o/  the  (Jotninuii- 
Law  C  iurts  and  of  the  Court  of  Excho(iuei  . 

By  what  means  the  Master  of  the  Roils  became  divested 
of  the  peculiar  duties  indicated  by  the  name,  is  a  point  of 
le^  aniiquariauiam  which  has  not  been  Mtitfaetoriiy  eluci* 
dated ;  nor  i«  it  quite  dear  when  or  how  he  eanie  to  ait  to 
hear  catKes  in  equity.  Now  the  chief  duties  of  thi«  officer 
art>  judunal ;  but  from  his  decrees  iboro  is  an  appeal  to  the 
ehanoellor.  He  signa  all  iqjnnetioiit  of  the  Court  of  Cbaa- 
cerv. 

ftOMA,  COMARCA  DI,  is  the  name  of  a  province  of 
the  Papal  atatc,  in  which  the  city  of  Rome  is  situated,  and 
which  w  under  the  same  administrative  autboritiea  aathe 
metropolis  itself  It  consiiits  of  the  Agro  Romano,  or  ter- 
ritory immediately  around  R«>me,  and  of  the  dittrieta  of 
Tivoli,  Alliatio.  anil  Subiaro.  Tlie  pri iviiice  extends  on  both 
baiiki»  of  liie  Tiber,  iM  luding  Bracciimo,  Muiite  Roi>i.  and 
Monte  Sanf  Uie^te  (the  antieat  Suracte)  on  the  west  or 
right  bank  of  the  nver,  and  it  eaitendsas  far  as  Magliano  on 
Iheeaatern  or  left  bank,  including  Palombara.  Tivoli,  Vico- 
van,  and  tha  whole  valley  of  the  Anio.  with  jP^leatrina,  Fras- 
cati,  AlbanoGensano,  and  Fbrtod^Antoand  Nettunoon  the 
sea-coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ]irovin("e  uf 
Spolcto  e  Ri(5ti,  on  the  east  by  the  kiiiydotn  of  Naples,  on 
the  south  t)y  the  province  of  Fro^inonc.  :-oiiih  wot  b)  tlie 
Mediterranean,  and  west  by  the  provnu-e  ol  Viierbo.  Tho 
cii\  of  VeHetrilbmaaaeparatc  government  under  the  Car- 
dinol  Docano,  or  MOior  eordiSal,  who  ia  by  cuatom  legate  of 
Velletri  and  Octia.  For  a  description  of  the  Coraarca  see 
Caupagna  DI  RcmA. 

ROMAONA.  ROMANDIO'L.\.  a  name  which  was 
given  in  the  middle  a^e>  to  a  tract  of  country  north  of  tho 
Apunuiuus,  extending  ub>iig  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  river  Fuglia  near  Pe&atu.  which  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  we  Pioenum,  or  March  of  Ancona,  to  the 
Beoltenaa,  or  Panaro.  which  flows  half  way  between  Bologna 
indModaaa.  nus  extent  nf  tamteiy  eaaeapoada  to  that 


of  the  modem  Papal  legations.  Bologna,  Ravenna,  P errata, 
and  Forli.  The  Po  was  its  boundary  un  the  n  >rih.  and  the 
Apennines  of  Tuscany  on  the  south  and  went.  Ravenna 
was  tho  chief  town.  The  name  of  Rouiagna.  or  rather  Ro- 
mandiota.  *  Little  Rome,'  is  said  by  Alberti  to  have  been  given 
to  it  in  consequence  of  the  Exarchs  having  fixed  their  reei* 
denoe  at  Ravenna,  which  thereby  became  a  second  Rome, 
being  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  government  in  Italy.  But 
the  appellation  came  into  eoniinoii  use  later  than  the  period 
of  the  Exarchs,  fur  in  their  time  the  old  administrative 
names  of  the  time  of  the  empire,  '  Flauinia'  and '  Amilia,' 
were  still  in  use.  (Paulus  Diaconus.  Hut.  <^f  (he  Longo- 
bardi,  ii.  19.)  In  Um  quarrels  between  the  popes  and  the 
Greek  eiDpeiord  on  the  subject  of  images,  tho  people  ef 
Ravenna  and  the  neighbouring  country  took  part  with  the 
former,  and  afterwards  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  bestowed 
iEmilia,  Flaminia,  and  PeniapoHs  on  the  fMi«  of  Rome,  and 
although  tho  poj  es  could  not  for  a  lung  tune  af;er  enforc  i- 
their  political  supiemacy  over  the  whole  of  that  country 
[Papal  Statk],  atill  they  considered  it  as  their  own,  and 

give  it  the  name  of  Romandiola.  Such  ia  the  aeeount  of 
ianrnme  and  other  hiatoriana.  During  the  middle  ages 
several  popes  strove  to  maintain  their  authority  over  the 
petty  princes  and  towns  among  which  the  counirv  wa* 
divided.  [A  LBORNOz.]  Alexander  VI.  commissioned  his 
son Cesare Borgia  to  conquer  the  cuuniry.  which  lie  eflecied 
in  great  naamie,  partly  by  force  and  pertly  by  treachery, 
and  the  pope  created  him  ^uke  of  RomandKiU;  but  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  Vt,  JuUna  II.  annexed  it  to  tlie 
Papal  state.  The  country  wa»  afterwards  divided  into 
administrative  divisions  styled  legations,  but  the  general 
appellation  of  Homa^^na  cuntinue<l  in  use,  benv^  iupphed 
more  e»pei;iaUy  tu  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  near  the 
Adriatic,  between  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  the  inhabitants  ot 
which  are  called  at  Rome  to  this  day  '  RumaguolL'  Tin 
peonio  of  Bologna  and  Pcrrara  are  not  understood  aa  in- 
cluded in  this  denomination.  Tne  Ronias^noli  are  lively  and 
quick,  but  they  have  the  character  of  being  hasty  and 
violent.  Of  late  \ears  lliey,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  of 
Boloiiua,  have  tsli  Dwu  ihem^elve.s  the  iiuiSl  impatient  of 
l*a[ial  control  of  ail  tbo  populutions  of  the  Papal  State. 
The  principal  town^  of  Roniagna  are:  Ckskma;  Fa&nza  ; 
FoRLt:  Iuola;  R.wkn.na. 

ROMAGNO'SI,  GiAN  DOME'NICQ,  born  near  Pla- 
centa in  17(1,  atadied  first  In  the  College  Alberoni,  where 

lie  had  for  a  sehoulfellow  his  countryni.m  Gioia,  who  aHer- 
WLirds  dib'.inguished  himself  as  a  publuist  and  a  puhticai 
economist.  [Giui\.  Mklchiorre.]  Rom«gno>i  ei>ntinued 
his  studies  at  Purina,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law  in  178G.  He  afterwards  practised  as  an  advocate.  In 
1791  he  published  his '  Genesi  del  Diretto  fteiaia,*  being  an 
investigation  of  the  grounds  on  whieh  the  fnllietion  of 
punishment  fnr  ofTem-es  Is  founded.  Beccario,  Filansjier:. 
and  other  Italian  iurials  uf  that  age  bad  adupted  the  Kientli 
llietiiv  of  a  *»ici!il  contract,  by  which  each  ineinher  of  in- 
cipient sucicties  was  supposed  to  have  given  up  a  jvn  iivin  of 
his  original  independence  into  the  hands  of  tlie  collective 
body,  and  to  have  thus  bound  himself  and  bis  deaoendants. 
Romagnost  rejeeted  this  hypotbesia,  and  he  derived  what 
he  called  the  right  of  punishing  from  the  principle  of  ne- 
cessity and  of  self-defence,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  society 
is  concerned  in  an  injury  w  hich  is  done  to  any  of  its  mem 
hers.  Ills  work  wak  well  receive^l  in  France  uad  Germany  ; 
but  it  has  been  little  noticed  in  Italy  until  of  late  years 
where  it  has  been  republished  five  or  six  limes ;  and  it  is 
now  much  studied,  especially  in  Tuscany.   Soon  after  the 

Eublication  of  the  worli,  the  prince  bishop  of  Trent  named 
im  praetor,  or  chief  magistrate,  of  that  town,  an  ofBcc  held 
for  one  year,  but  in  which  Romagnosi  was  confirmed  fa 
three  cotisvcutivo  )ears,  after  which  the  bishop  named  hia; 
his  aulic  councillor. 

During  the  turmoil  of  tbe  French  revolution,  Romagnosi 
did  not  participate  in  the  blind  adixiiralion  of  many  of  hit 
eound^'men  fur  what  wem  oalled  the  new  ideas,  and  be  triad 
to  deflne  tbe  jtut  meaning  of  liberty  and  equality  in  two 
Iittleworks,'Ciie  CosaiEguaglianza,  'CheC<jsa  cLilvrtl' 
1 793.  When  tlie  French  invaded  Italy  in  1 7yt;,  Romagnoij 
remained  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  to  whose  po[>ulation  lie  was 
greatly  attached :  be  said  of  them,  amongother  tlune^  that 
tliey  aid  not  know  how  to  tell  a  lie.  When  tbe  French 
entered  the  Tyrol.  Rom^noal  waa  Mmod  aaetetary  of  the 

troviskmal  couneil  iaatituted  et  Tnmlb  in  whieh  capacii; 
e  did  all  he  ceuld  to  alleviate  the  evil  of  fbieigii  invesie» 
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Whoti  the  French  ««•  driven  away  in  IfM,  iMiratueuwd 

bj  80U1U  inridiuut  |ienon  of  dinweUon  to  hit  le^itiin&t« 
toven  ign.  and  wu  arretted  and  eonflned  at  Innspriick ;  but 

lie  was  soon  relca^L■d,  and  tlie  emperor  Francis  himself  d©- 
clared  him  iiuiooint,  and  baninlied  his  accuser.  In  Decem- 
ber, IhOi,  he  ^vas  appoiate<l  profcs-sor  of  law  in  the  uni- 
venity  of  Parma,  wbtcra  he jpubti&hed  his  second  professional 
vork.  *  ItHndiisioae  tUo  Studio  del  Diritto  Pubblioo  Uni- 
vtrsale.'  a  treatise  OQ  gitnenl  iarisprudenc*.  or  what  has 
been  style*!  by  Hobbea  *  ehril  pluiosophy/  and  by  Barbeyrac 
and  Burlamaqui,  '  droit  naturel,' or  '  law  of  nature.*  Ro- 
matsnosi  roainiained  that  moral  and  puiuical  science  is  as 
siiscepuble  of  dtfinoiistraiion  as  the  natural  and  metaphy>ical 
sciences.  He  took  for  the  basis  of  his  system  the  principle  of 
moral  necesKity,  saying  that  man  and  society  tend  not  only 
to  their  pnMrTmtioii.  but  to  Ibek  pbysictl  and  moral  im- 
pioTeaient,  in  the  qniekoit  and  at  the  tamo  timo  taflwt 
progression.  This  progression  can  only  bo  effected  by 
raising  tho  intellect uliI  and  moral  |jo\vers.  The  undei- 
standing  and  [he  hearl  onght  to  be  educated  so  as  to  create 
only  wi»hi-»  and  liabiU  consistent  with  the  general  wcit'aro, 
and  ao that  utility  mid  justice  shall  cuiucide. 

A  second  edition  of  KomagnoaTa  work  appeared  at  tfilan 
in  1835,  with  iho  addition  of  fiv«  lalten  ojr  tbo  aathor  to 
Professor  Valeri  of  8ieni»  in  vbich  bo  doiwofauid  illus  I 
trates  his  principles. 

lu  JSufi  R^magnosi was  requcsie<l  liy  tiie  government  of 
the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy,  Ihuu  under  Napoleon,  to 
repEur  to  Milan,  in  order  to  assist  other  distinguished  jurists 
in  compiling  a  code  of  criminal  procedure.  Romagnosi 
attended  all  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  in  which  tbo 
dnuwht  of  the  new  code  was  disouMed.  He  wiabcd  to 
intRMuee  the  jury ;  but  Napoleon  put  hh  veto  on  it,  saying 
that  lio  did  Hut  tlunk  that  the  stale  of  Italy  allowed  uf  such 
au  institution.  Some  one  propoiied  to  mtrodute  into  Iiuly 
the'  lellres  de  cucliet,'  or  royal  orders  for  itnpri^,>nuig  iiuli- 
viduaU  for  state  reasons  without  trial,  which  eausted  in 
France  underNapoleon,as  well  asunder  the  M  monarchy ; 
but  Bomagnoii  straQuonaly  opposed  the  mmtnit«.  Per- 
eeinng  much  ooldneas  among  bis  colleagues  on  the  subject, 
he  told  them  that  tbo  crosses  and  decmations  which  they 
wore  on  their  breasts  produced  on  them  tho  effocl  of  Medusa's 
head:  finally  he  carried  his  ])oiiit.  He  had  also  the  merit 
of  introducing  into  the  code  the  heads  '  rcbabiliiation '  and 
*  revision  of  trials.*  The  code,  as  revised  by  Romagnusi 
and  his  ooUesguos,  was  adoptod*  and  publishod  under  the 
followini;  title,  '  Gidiae  di  rraocdura  Penal*  del  Regno 
d'ltalia,'  Svo.,  Brescia,  1807.  In  France  it  was  praised  by 
CaiJibac<}res.  The  suggestions  of  Rouiaijnosi  duiitij;  the 
discussion  of  the  code  .  r  ;  i  b:;shed  sui  arately  under  the 
title  'Ultime  e  pi^  necea&ario  A^iuiue  c  Rit'ormoal  Progetto 
del  Codice  di  Frocedura  Peoule.'  Mitanu.  1806. 

Romagnosi  was  Ukowiso  omployod  in  the  oompilatian  of 
a  pooal  codo  Ihr  the  kii^tdom  of  Italv,  wbidi  boworer  never 
became  lav.  In  conseouence  of  the  numerous  revisions 
to  which  it  was  subjected,  and  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Italian 
ministers,  the  project  had  not  reached  Pans  when  Nap(4eon 
asked  fur  it.  rinding  that  it  was  not  ready,  with  hii>  cha- 
racteristic impatience  be  ordered  the  Froncli  penal  code  lo 
be  forthwith  translated  purely  andsimply.  and  enforced  in 
Italy,  to  the  great  vegiM  of  tbo  Italians,  who  complained  of 
tha  arhiitary  and  porvena  cbaiaotur  of  many  of  the  French 
orimmal  laws,  whfdi  are  deeidediv  the  worst  portion  of  the 
existing;  law  of  Fr;uv  e.  [Codes,  Lks  cin'q  ]  The  prop.iscd 
Ilaliaa  code  was  conceived  in  a  very  diHerent  spirit:  it  was 
printed,  together  with  the  discussions  which  it  hail  elicited,  | 
in  six  vnlumea,  Svo. :  '  Collexione  dei  Travagli  sul  (Jodice 
Fenale  del  Rei^no  d  Italia,' Brescia,  1S07.  These  particulars 
mn  ttseful  for  eiutbling  us  to  understand  the  history  of  tJiose 
times  and  the  true  elntraetcr  of  NapoleonV  legislation  and 
administration. 

In  ISOr  Romagnosi  was  appointed  professor  of  civii 
law  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  in  lh09  he  was  recalled 
to  Milan  to  lecture  on  le^'islative  science,  in  order  to  funn 
n  kind  of  academy  of  advocates  and  magistrates.  As  part 
of  hit  sehem*,  b«  published  bis '  Dtaoono  sul  Sorgolto  ed 
Importaniadrilo  Studio  dell*  duLMislaiion^'Mtlan,  1819; 
and  also  '  Principii  fondameniali  di  Diritto  Ammiiiistrativo.' 
1814.  From  his  lectures  he  compiled,  in  IhiO,  his  '  Assunto 
primo  della  Scienza  del  Diritto  Nnturale,'  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  hn  'Introduzione  al  Puitlo 
Pubblico  Universale'  mentioned  above.  He  demonstrates 
that  woiatf  ia  tha  natoial  statu  of  nai^  fhm  vbiob  aU  hia 


rights  and  dntias  are  dortvsd;  that  agrieultwe,  arta  tni 
oommerae^  odneation  and  instruotion,  and  religion,  are 
necessary  to  the  social  state ;  and  that  knowledge,  will,  and 

Siwer  are  the  three  oonditions  required  for  iis  imitrovement. 
n  being  appointed  inspector  of  ihu  kcbools  of  law  lu  the 
kifigdom,  1)0  laid  down  the  principle,  that  candidates  for 
professorships  ought  to  be  examined  more  especially  on  the 
svstem  of  teaching  urbish  they  propose  to  follow,  even  more 
tbut  on  the  subjeol-matter  of  their  lessons ;  bo  iusistod,  in 
short,  on  the  importance  of  pedagogical,  scionoa  and  apti* 
tude. 

His  '  Suggio  filosofico  polilico  sulT  Islruzione  Pubniica 
Legale,"  Milan,  1307.  beloiij^s  to  th's  iK^riod.  He  had  pre- 
viously wriiien  a  '  Progetto  di  Regolamento  dogli  Stu^ 
Poliiici  Legali.'  He  also  aditad  n  *  Journal  of  CiTiland 
Administraiive  Jurisprudeuoa.* 

When  Napoleon's  power  was  overthrown  in  1914,  Ro- 
magnosi 1 fii-^   llices,  but  lie  Continued  to  lecture  on  juris- 

SruUencc  lui  September,  Its  17,  when  iho  special  chairs  at 
[ilan  were  suppressed.  He  continued  however  to  teach 
privately  at  Milan.  In  June,  1^21,  during  the  political 
aj^itation  of  that  period,  ho  waa  summoned  to  Venice  to  bo 
trie<l  on  a  chaigo  of  high  trsoaoo,  of  wbiob  bovuTor  ha  waa 
fully  acquitted  in  DeeemhoT  of  tha  sajBO  year,  and  tho 
emperor  confirmed  the  senteooe  of  tbooouit  in  words  moat 
hononiable  lo  Romaj^nosi. 

He  still  continued  to  li»e  at  Milan,  teaching,  and  writ- 
ing for  several  journals,  and  especially  for  the  'Annali  di 
Statistics,'  to  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors. 
He  wrote  also  on  matters  of  law,  especially  on  the  impor- 
Unt  subject  of  property  in  water,  aud  water- waj«  and 
channels  for  irrigation,  questions  of  tbo  utmoit  import* 
anoe  to  Lombardy :  *  Delia  Condotta  ddle  Aoque  secondo 
le  vecehie,  intermedie,  e  vigenti  Lei^islazioni  dei  diversi 
Paesi  d'  Italia,'  Milan,  1822-6.  bix  volumes,  with  an  appen 
di\  in  two  volumes.  This  work  was  very  well  recened,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Holland.  A  second  work  by 
Romagnosi  on  the  same  subject  fa  antitlod  *  DoUa  Ragiuno 
Civil*  dalloAflquo  noUa  RuraloBoooomia,*  two  vola.,  Milan, 
1829-3t. 

He  also  began  a  '  Dizioiiariu  Riig'onato  delle  piil  iiupor- 
tanti  Parole  della  Giunsjirudenza  Roinana,  Kiaiicese,  od 
Austriaca,'  but  the  work  was  not  coiH  iuied.  His  work  en- 
titled '  Dttll*  Indole  e  dei  baitori  deli'  Incivdtmeuto  con 
Esempio  del  SUO  Risorgimento  in  Italia,'  ouiitains  a  brief 
shsieb  of  tbo  progrota  of  human  oiviliaaiion  through 
diflhrent  ages,  a  suQoet  which  Hoidar  has  mora  fttlly  and 
(  111  r  it  'ly  treated  in  his  'Philosophy  of  the  History  of 
Mankind"  (Ideen  zur  Iiulo$ophie  der  Geschichte  der 
Menichheit).  L*iii^  b»  lure  Romagnosi.  tlie  Neai  olii.nii  jurist 
Gianbattista  Vico.  in  his  'i*rincipii  di  una  iS'uova  bumiisa.' 
and  Jacopo  Stellini.  a  native  of  Friuli,  in  his  remarkable 
Work,  *De  Ortu  «t  Progressu  Morum.'  had  laboured  in  the 
same  fidd,  but  their  works  have  scan-ely  been  noticed. 
Romagnosi  bad  the  merit  of  londering  their  UM^uiries  and 
his  own,  on  the  vast  subject  of  the  progress  of  civilisation, 
faiuiliiir  to  the  Ital.an  reailers. 

The  other  works  of  Ri>magni>si  are:  1,  'Che  Cos'  6  la 
Menle  SanaTMilan,  IBJ;  ;  "  Delia  Suprema  Econonua  dell' 
Umano  Sapere  in  relatione  alia  Meule  baiia,'  Milan,  Ib28; 

3,  '  Dell'  Insii^roento  priroiiivo  delle  Maleinaiiclie;* 

4.  '  L'antka  MoraloFilosofla;'fii,*Klogio8<oricodiMelchiorre 
Gioia  ;*  7. '  Elmno  del  Cardinalo  Alberoni  ;*  8, '  Note,  Sup- 
plemeiiti,  ed  lUustrazinni  all'  India  Aiitica  di  RwbcrtMjii.' 
He  left  several  wMrks  in  .MS.,  among  utiicrs :  1,  Delia  vi!a 
degli  stall;'  2,  '  Delia  Civile  Filosofla  in  relaxione  alia  Vita 
degli  St&ti  i  3, '  Ricerche  siila  Valtdiladei  Qiudizii  dei  i'ub- 
Uiflo  I  diB6flm«e  il  Voio  dal  Falso.' 

Romagnosi  waa  no  diuamor.  In  an  ago  of  confusion  of 
ideas,  be  retained  bia  mental  self-possession,  and  was  not 
led  away  by  crude  theories,  nor  was  he  entrammelled  by 
any  super^ititious  veneration  for  irrational  though  antient 
custom.  He  was  an  original  iliiiiket,  and  as  such  not 
justly  appreciated  in  bis  life-time;  but  he  is  now  remem- 
bered as  an  able  supporter  and  e.tpounder  of  sound  political 
pciociplos.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  living  writers 
of  that  eountry,  Ros«.  Cantd,  and  others,  boast  of  haviug 
been  his  discipios.  Romagnosi  was  a  member  of  the  baliaa 
Academy,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Georgofili,  of  tho  "French 
Inslilutt*  for  tlie  class  of  moral  M'lence^s.  and  of  Other  !t  ni  d 
hocielieii.  He  dtod  at  Milan,  in  June,  1836.  His  1  :il 
was  attetided  by  more  than  two  hundred  of  tiie  mu-' 
I  tinguishad  man  of  that  capita^  who  felt  the  value  of  do* 
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parted  ment,  and  -mho  subscribvd  «li  th*  not  to  nise  a 
monument  to  hu  meroonr.  (iVnIrwo  di  O.  D.  Jtmnagnori, 
tU»a  da  Cetare  Canlu,  Milan,  Ifi^S.) 

aOMAINE,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  HarlleiJOoU  in 
Durham,  nn  tlic  25th  of  September,  I'M.  His  father  was 
ona  of  the  French  Protestiinu  who  tied  to  England  upon  the 
wvontion  of  (he  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  a  man  of  the  strictest 
piety  and  iotagrity.  Mr.  Bamune  was  bit  aceood  too.  He 
vas  educatad  at  the  grannnr^ehool  of  Hoaf  hton*le>Spnng. 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  vrhence  lie  jirorcetled  to  Oxford 
in  1730  or  173K  ond  entered  fust  at  Hertford  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Clirisiclimcli.  Ho  resided  principally  at 
Oxford,  devotint;  liitnself  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  till  he  took  his  degree  of 
Bf.A.  ia  1737.  He  bad  rooeived  dMttm'a  ordan  tbe  year 
before.  Hii  lint  euney  was  tint  of  Loe  Tkenehard,  in 
Devon,  which  he  served  for  six  months.  In  173S  we  find  him 
residing  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  and  ubout  tbe  same  time 
that  he  received  jirieAt's  orders  from  Dr.  Ild.niiv,  i  t^hop  of 
Winchester,  he  Iwcame  curate  of  the  parishes  of  Bdiistead 
and  Horton,  in  Middlesex.  At  Banstcad  he  became  ac- 
queioied  with  Sir  Oaoiei  Lambert,  wbo^  on  bit  dection  to 
tM  mayoralty  of  Landoii  in  1741.  ofiipMrinted  Mr.RooMdne 
as  his  I  1.1  i  n  In  this  ca)iacity  he  preached  a  sermon  at 
St.  Paul' h!  uii  R-imans  li.,  N,  15.  This  was  tbe  second 
sermon  he  published,  the  flr.st  having  been  one  wliich  be 
prouebed  before  tbe  university  of  Oxford  in  1739,  uiuiiicd 
*Tbe  Divine  Leg^tfon  of  Moses  demonstrated,  from  his 
luTing  made  eipfeai  nention  of,  and  insisted  so  much  on. 
tbe  iMetrine  of  e  Future  State ;  whereby  Mr.  Warburton's 
Attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  from  the 
Omission  of  a  Future  Stat©  is  proved  to  be  absurd  and  de- 
gtruelive  of  all  Revelation.'  At  iho  end  of  the  year  1741, 
lie  returned  lolheailafk  on  Warburton's  theory,  in  a  sermon 
nreachcd  ut  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  havin:;  in  ihc  mean  tune 
oeeu  engaged  io  an  epistolary  controversy  with  Warburton. 
91m  next  seran  yean  of  hb  life  were  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  edition  of  Calasio's  Hebrew  Concordance 
and  Lexicon,  which  was  published  in  1747.  Hediieharged 
Ins  office  as  editor  of  thisw.  ;"^  most  faithfully.  He  was 
chosen  lecturer  of  St.  George  »,  Uotolph-lane,  and  St.  Bo- 
tolph's,  Billingsgate,  in  the  year  174H.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  to  two  lectureships  at  St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  We^t,  the  dutke  of  which  he  bad  discharged  for  some 
time,  wben  tbe  reotor  thought  lit  to  denv  him  the  uie  of  the 
pulpit  The  matler  waa  referred  to  the  Oonrt  of  King's 
IkMich,  whiih  deprived  Romaine  of  one  of  the  leoturesbips, 
but  c.infirmed  him  in  the  other,  witli  u  salary  of  eighteen 
pounds  a  year;  but  he  was  still  refused  the  use  of  li^^hts  in 
tbe  church,  and  used  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a  single 
candle  held  in  his  own  hand,  till  this  unseemly  contest  was 

Sat  an  and  to  by  the  nadiation  of  Dr.  Terrick,  tbe  then 
ithop  of  London.  This  leotoreship  was  held  by  Romaine 
till  hiH  death.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  assistant  morning 
pieiwiier  at  St,  George's.  Hunovcr-square.  Ho  held  this 
office  till  September,  1  755,  when  he  was  removed  from  it, 
bis  biogriipber  tells  us,  on  account  of  '  tbe  popularity  and 
pfaunneaa  of  his  ministry.'  About  thotine  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  leotureahip,  he  waaohoien  ptofeaaor  of  astro- 
nomy in  OnMham  Gbllege.  His  viewi  of  natwral  aeienee 
were  Hutchinsoninn,  ana  he  always  expressed  his  opinions 
with  boldness,  and  not  always  without  bigotry.  Accordingly 
he  spoke  of  the  Newtonian  views  as  having  'a  difference  in 
ttrair  demonstrations  of  no  less  than  ono  hundred  and 
twenlyHina  millions  of  miles,'  and  of  '  the  modem  divinity 
as  briilging  you  no  neaiwr  than  one  hundred  and  twenty -one 
nillionsormileeahortof  heaven.*  It  is  not  surprising  that 
he  gained  little  reputation  from  this  office.  He  seems  bow- 
aver  to  have  regained  his  credit  with  the  citisens  by  his 
apposition  to  the  Dili  for  naturalizin-:  the  Jews  in  I  753. 

In  February,  1756,  he  married  Mi^  Prtre;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  curate  and  morning  preacher  at 
8t  Olave's,  Southwark.  where  he  remained  till  1759. 
During  this  period  he  resided  in  a  pleasant  retnmt  in 
Walnut-tree  Walk,  Lambeth,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
invitiug  young  clergymen  to  bis  early  break&sts.  and  many 
have  spoken  with  great  gratitude  of  the  instrootioil  Uld  en- 
couragement they  rc<eiv«d  from  him. 

R'.nnaine  had  frequently  preached  before  the  iiniv@rsity  of 
Oxford  up  to  tbe  year  17^7.  when  he  was  refused  the  use  of 
tha  Oniversi^*  ptuplt,  in  consequence  of  the  offence  which 
was  taken  at  a  sarmon  ha  delivoied  there  on '  the  Lord  our 
Righfeouanaw.*  Iliia  fwnnoii  ha  pobtishad  te  vindication  of 


hiaooodint  tn  tiia  aanajraw  be  puUhdied  a  trad,  ad- 
dressed to  metnben  of  the  BstaUiihed  Chnich,  sodiMttng 

them  to  set  apart  one  hour  in  eveiywaek  fbr  pcajar  an  Im« 

half  of  the  church  and  nation. 

About  this  lime  he  received  prcssinc;  invitations  to  tho 
ministry  of  a  church  in  Philadelphia,  which  Mr.WbitOeld 
stronglyntgsdhimtoaeeapi;  hut  iia  praftnad  remainiBgin 
bis  own  cauntiy. 

In  1764  hewnaebosen  to  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew  by 
the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars.  IT  is  election 
was  disputed,  but  in  17GC  it  was  ronilrined  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Ho  spent  tho  rest  of  his  life  in  the  faithful  and 
zealous  duicharge  of  tbe  duties  of  this  office.  He  died  July 
26ih,  1 795.  and  was  buried  in  the  rectory  vaoUof  Bladdirun* 
Church,  on  the  3id  of  August 

Romaine  has  been  eompared  to  a  'diamond,  rough  often, 
hut  very  pointed,  and  the  more  he  was  broken  by  years,  the 
more  he  appeared  to  sliiiie.'  His  firm  attiichnicnt  to  what 
iie  esteemed  truth  was  not  always  tempered  with  mo<leratioii 
towards  his  opponents,  and  sometimes,  if  we  art;  to  b«lie%e 
anecdotes  that  are  told  of  him,  bis  bold  impetuosity  be- 
trayed him  into  aeta  of  rudeness,  for  which  however  be 
always  apologised  with  Chrfsthm  humffiiy.  His  deportment 
in  private  life  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  he  was  most  ex- 
emplary in  his  domestic  relations.  Ho  was  especially  re- 
markable for  the  diligence  and  regularity  with  which  he 
improved  his  time.  His  religious  sentiments  were  strongly 
Calvinistic,  and  he  spent  bis  life  in  boldly  maintaining  them 
in  an  ago  when  such  a  course  was  sure  to  excite  violent  op- 
position and  to  shut  out  all  hopes  of  preferment.  During 
nis  whole  life  he  continued  strongly  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England.  His  chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  alread' 
menlioiiad,  are  the  following  :—*  Nine  Sermons  on  ih. 
107th  Piialm,*  1747;  'A  seasonable  Antidote  againfc 
Popery,  in  a  Dialogue  upon  Justification,"  1757;  'Twelve 
Sermons  upon  Solomon's  Song,'  1 759 ;  *  Twelve  Discourses 
upon  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,'  1 7CU ;  'The  life  of  Faith.' 
1763;  'The  Seriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Saoamant  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  briefly  stated.'  1/65 ;  'The  Wrik  of  Faitb.' 
2vols,  1771;  '  .\n  Essay  on  Psalmody,'  1775;  'TheTnumi'i 
of  Faith,'  1795;  and  some  Sermonsand  Letters.  His  w.  rks 
were  published  in  8  vols.,  in  l7'Jfi,  with  a  Life  by  the  Hon, 
and  Rev.  William  Bromley  Cadogan,  M.Aq  some  account 
of  whom  is  contained  in  '  Tbe  Life  and  Times  of  thaCbontess 
of  Huntingdon,'  vol.  ii.,  chap.  49. 

(Tho  Life  of  Romaine,  by  Cadogan  and  by  Haweis ; '  Me> 
moir'  111  the  Evaiiseliral  Sfafxazine  fur  November,  1795.) 

ROM  .\  N  A  RC  H ITKCT  L)  R  E .  Oft  he  Grecian  8i\  lean 
account  has  been  given  ntider  Civil  Architkctcre,  to 
which  article  we  refer  for  such  information  as  ia  necessary 
for  undentanding  tho  present  one»«hieh  is  to  ha  conaidmed 
as  supniementary  to  the  other. 

With  ref^rd  merely  to  tbe  orders.  Roman  ardrflcetDie 

]iresents  chiefly  a  corruption  of  the  Doric  and  lolilc,  fjr  i'. 
may  claim  the  Corintiiian  as  nliiiost  eiituely  its  o«u,  iLt- 
Roman  examples  of  that  order  being  not  only  numerous 
and  varied,  but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  different 
in  character  from  tho  almost  solitary  specimen  of  one  with 
foliagod  capitals  which  occun  in  a  Grecian  building.  Bat 
even  as  regards  the  application  of  tbe  orden,  there  is  a  «id« 
difference  hetwccn  the  two  styles;  in  the  Roman  they  sre 
frequently  employed  as  mere  decoration,  the  culumii>  being 
^nifdgMf  or  attached  to  the  walls,  or  ni  some  ca^cs  (as  ibat 
of  triumphal  arches)  though  the  column^  are  insulated  ami 
advanced  from  the  structure,  they  are  in  a  manner  detachvd 
from  it,  inasmucb  as  they  do  not  support  its  ganantl  cnta- 
btetare,  but  merely  projecting  portions  of  it.  Nor  sis 
these  the  only  differences,  for  besides  tbe  frequent  employ- 
ment of  pilasters  as  substitutes  for  columns — that  is,  as  coo- 
slituling  the  order  without  cohiiuiis — the  practice  of  luper- 
coiumntation,  or  raising  ouo  order  upon  &n»ther,  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  ;  a  practice  that  was  indeed  a  matter  of 
necessity  in  such  enormous  edifices  as  tho  Colosseum,  if  co- 
lumns were  to  be  employed  at  all.  From  all  this  it  will  be 
evident  that,  as  regards  the  orders  alone,  there  ia  a  veiT 
marked  difference  between  Roman  and  Grecian  architec- 
ture ;  yet  such  difference  is  by  no  means  the  whole, 
the  two  st)les  being  almost  upposites  in  nearly  every 
respect.  If  there  ^^erc  no  other  disiinctioi)  between  tbeot. 
that  arising  from  tbe  arch,  aod  diverse  applications  of  lU 
principles  to  vaults  atni  domes,  wouU  ha  a  wry  material 
one ;  but  we  abo  iMat  with  a  variety  and  eonplexi^  ia 
Roman  huttdings  whkk  does  not  occur  in  thoae  o^Owessb 
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The  only  instance  that  we  aro  acquainted  with  in  Groeian 
architecture,  of  anythin};  like  grouping  or  combination  of 
teilding,  it  that  m  the  Braehtbaion.  or  triple  temple  on  the 
Aiaropolis  of  Atbena.  With  this  axcmition,  Greek  temples 
ware  merely  simple  parallelograms,  differing  fromaadt  otbar 
as  to  plan  only  in  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  eolumns 
around  the  oella  [Ctvii.  Ai'.LHiTticTrtiii,  p.  -221]  ;  cotise- 
qu«r:tly,  however  beautilul  when  tx>iii»iii»3ru«l  separately,  a 
very  great  monoiony  ])rovailcd  in  that  class  of  buildings,  at 
least,  m  which  the  forms  were  so  limited  and  fixed  as  to  pre- 
clude any  fresh  combinations,  or  anjtbiiif  RpfrOMbtag  to 
what  a  understood  by  OOmpositMMI. 

By  the  adopiion  of  the  eireiilar  tana  m  their  plans,  whe- 
thc:  for  ihe  whole  or  ports-of  a  building,  the  R  jmnn<i  intro 
duel  li  in  important  element  of  vsriety  into  arcinieclun»l 
de-i<^n  ;  is| .  cially  whun  we  consider  thst  to  such  &ha|ie  in 
the  grouud-pkn  is  to  be  ascribed  ihe  origin  of  ih»  thoiut,  or 
concave  dome,  which  harmonizes  w  beautifully  wi^hall  the 
mt,  sod  rendan  the  lotandapshape  at  one*  the  matt  pie- 
toneqw  and  the  meat  eomplete  tor  internal  efAKt, — that  in 

which  botfi  ur.itv  and  variety  aic  thoroufrhlv  cnmbined.  The 
Pantheon  aluue  [Pantheon]  would  sutlicu  to  convince  us 
ihat  the  Romans  were  not  nieic  c  jpv  h;^,  and  that  if  as 
such  they  deteriorated  the  Gr««k.  orders,  ihcy  also  added 
■MMh  to  the  art*  and  greatly  extended  its  powen  hf  new 
iBplhnc— .  Aa  N|puda  its  exterior,  the  Paotbeon  pwients 
vnat  la  certainly  a  atrikingly  pieturaaiiu*  <and  what  aw  con- 
sider to  be  also  a  (consistent  and  appropriate,  because  a  well- 
motived)  combination,  namely,  of  a  rectani;ular  mass  piu- 
jectin^  from  a  larger  circular  one.  In  that  example  the 
body  of  tbu  ediOoe.  or  rotunda  itself,  has  no  columns  »xUH' 
tially  ;  but  circular  peristylar  temples,  or  rotundas,  whose 
eeila  waa  eaelosed  by  an  extenul  colonnade,  were  not  un- 
eannMNi.  Of  this  kind  is  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  called,  that  of  Vesta,  at  Tivuli,  an  odifice  of  sin- 
(futar  beauty,  and  highly  interesting  as  a  very  peeulisr  and 
Ml  que  example  of  the  Corinthian  older,  the  first  application 
o!  which  in  any  modern  building  was  made  by  Suane,  at  the 
Bank  of  England.  Edifices  of  this  kind  were  covered  with 
heviapberical  domes,  or  with  amaller  sections  of  a  sphere, 
vhieh  eoiiMqiwBtlx  did  not  ahow  themselves  much  exter- 
nally, as  they  were  rabod  wdv  over  the  eella,  and  therefore 
the  lower  part  was  conoealea  by  the  colonnade  projecting 
around  it  The  dome  of  the  Pau'liuon  is  hc-tiiis])luTM-.a 
within,  but  is  of  very  low  propyruoiis  ami  llBtleiied  tumi 
without,  for  its  <>prin|;  commences  at  about  the  level  of  the 
first  or  lower  cornice  of  the  exterior  cylinder,  and  is  further 
vednced  by  the  base  of  the  outer  portMn  of  the  doOM  heing 
expanded  and  fomad  into  separate  cylindrieal  ewiiMa  or 
gradini  If  the  done  had  sprung  immediately  fretn  the  upper 
pomice,  90  as  to  pre»€:i[  i  in  i  i.  i  t  lii  iiiis|)here  on  the  out- 
side, the  rotunda  itself  «  juld  hu.\  c  luoked  merelv  as  a  tam- 
bour to  it.  and  the  effect  would  have  bi  in  is  (.n  [  i  nb  is 
if  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  colonnaded  rotunda  ou 
which  it  is  raised  were  placed  immediately  on  the  ground,  in- 
atMd  of  being  elevataa  anon  a  hufar  pile  of  btiilaing. 

Polygonal  jbnnt  of  plan  mm  aonetfnMW  employed,  of 
which  there  is  an  instance  in  what  is  rallcr!  thr>  icmplo  of 
Minerva  Medica  at  Rome,  which  is  circular  on  the  exterior, 
but  intt  rn  iliy  d.'(  a;;  111  il,  with  nine  of  its  sides  occupied  by 
as  many  rece&&es,  aud  the  other  by  the  doorway — a  remark- 
able peeuliaritv,  it  being  very  unusual  to  eiicloee  a  polygon 
within  a  eyUndricai  stntotun,  although  not  the  eonttary,  nor 
to  ieraet  •  eyUnder  unon  •  •qnafo  or  polygonal  basement. 
Octagon  plans  were  by  no  means  uncommon :  such  form 
vran  fnqwn\\f  made  use  of  for  the  saloons  of  public  baths ; 
a  i  l  till  r>  i>  II)  instance  of  an  octagonal  temple,  supposed  to 
have  lL>eeii  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Dio- 
cletian's palace  at  Spslatro.  Of  hexagonal  structures  we 
mro  acquainted  with  no  example,  but  a  court  with  six  sides 
oeeurs  in  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  BaidlNe^  Dot  however 
a  regular  hexagon,  but  of  elongated  figure,  two  of  the  sides 
beint;  1 10.  and  the  remaining  four  88  feet  each.  In  the 
later  period-s  of  Ri m  in  arohileclure,  f  li  ular  and  polygonal 
structures  becaiut:  more  frequent,  and  those  of  the  Brat- 
mentioned  kind  deviated  considerably  from  the  orii;in!)1 
simple  rotundas  and  circular  temples.  An  inner  peristyle 
of  columns  was  introduced  so  as  to  make  a  spacious  circular 
oi  liu-^haped  ambulatory  around  the  eanlM.  whieh  waa 
tnneh TofUer  than  the  colonnade,  being  covered  by  a  done 

raised  upon  n  cylindrical        over  llie  column*.  What  is  now 
osUled  isan  <l»tefano  Rotunda,  at  litiiue,  supposed  by  some  to 
hm  been  originally  a  tempi*  dddiaHA  inH  tO  F«WV%Md 
P.C  No.  1840. 


afterwards  to  the  etnperur  Claudius,  and  by  others  to  have 
beeti  a  public  market,  is  a  structure  planned  aocotding  to  the 
arraogemeat  justaiantionad,  wiUi  a  circular  lonieeoMnnad* 
of  twMtf  eoiaouis  and  two  piers.  The  Chuieh  of  Santa 
Coatana,  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
Bacchus,  but  now  generally  supposed  to  have  beeti  erected  by 
Conslantine  as  a  baplisterj-,  and  afterwards  converted  bv  hiin 
into  a  funeral  chapel  to  his  daughter  Constantia,  u  a  re- 
markable example,  owing  to  the  columns  being  not  onlj 
coupled,  but  unusually  disposed,  and  to  there  being  arches 
springing  from  their  entahlature,  that  is,  there  are  twenty- 
four  aolunma  (with  oompoeile  capiuls)  placed  in  (tairs,  on 
the  radii  of  the  plan,  or  one  behind  the  oiher.  forming  twelve 

I  inter  c  ilumns  and  as  many  arches  ;  and  o-s  fur  as  the  mere 
arrangement  goes,  this  interior  is  strikingly  picturesque; 
but  it  would  be  un  itiipruvement,  if  ilic  dome  were  in  such 
case  10  spring  imtn<:<l lately  from  the  imposts  of  the  arches, 
and  the  latter  to  groin  iiitoil;  wntl«ut  WM«Utospring 
fion  the  miMt  of  the  arehei. 

The  eireolar  form  was  a  fitvourite  one  with  the  Romans 
for  tlicir  scp-ilrliral  structures  of  a  more  pretending  class 
than  ordinary,  it  will  bo  buflkient  here  merely  to  mention 
those  in  honour  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian,  an  account  of 
which  baa  been  given  under  Mausoleum.  The  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella  is  a  low  cylinder,  the  height  beil^;  only  6t 
feet,  while  the  diameter  ia  ao ;  and  it  mi^  be  considand  at 
nearlv  solid,  the  idmnher  or  eella  heing  no  mere  than  19 
feet  in  diameter.  This  c\Iindrical  ma&s  in  raised  upon  a 
square  substructure;  which  couibmation  of  the  two  forms 
is  productive  of  agreeable  contrast;  and  it  was  accoidin^ly 
fiequeatly  resorted  to.  The  tomb  of  PbuttUM  Sylvaiius 
near  Tivoli  consists  also  of  a  short  cylindrical  superstruc- 
ture on  a  aijuare  basement,  but  is  otherwise  of  peculiar  de- 
sign, one  Side  of  that  rtcnohale  bring  carried  up  to  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  low  screen  or  frontispiece,  decurated  with  six 
half-columns,  and  five  upright  tablets  with  inscriptions,  be- 

{  tween  them.    The  tomb  ol  Munaiius  Plancus,  at  Gaeta, 

,  ii  a  simple  circular  structure,  of  low  proportions,  the  height 
not  exceeding  the  diameter,  and  therefore  hardly  to  be  called 
a  tower,  nolwithstandtng  that  it  is  now  popularly  called  Ro- 
land's  or  (MMld«*sTo«or.  Of  quite  difiereat  character  and 
design  from  nny  of  the  preeeding  ones,  is  the  antient  Roman 
Hepulohni  monument  at  St.  Rami,  whieh  consists  of  three 
'^ta^LA ;  the  first  a  scjuare  slereobate  raised  on  gradini,  and 
entirely  covered  on  each  side  with  sculptures  in  relief;  the 
next  IS  also  square,  with  an  utiached  tlutcd  Corinthian 
angle,  aud  an  u|H!0  arch  on  each  side ;  and  the  uppermost 
is  a  Corinthian  rotunda,  forming  an  open  or  monopteral 
temple  (ue.,  without  any  ealla;»ths  oantrs  of  which  is  oeon* 
pied  by  two  slatoes. 

i  A  ^  1  :l^tan:^  .  f  other  combinations,  we  may  briefly  refer 
to  wbai  lb  culled  the  tomb  of  Vir^il,  near  Naples,  consist- 
in^;  i  f  :i  square  substructure  surmounted  by  a  conical  one  ; 
to  the  liuman  monument  at  Cunstantina,  in  Africa,  con- 
jectured to  have  been  a  cenotaph  in  honour  uf  ConsUm- 
tine»  the  lower  portion  of  whieh  ia  a  ^lindcioal  straetum 
surroundsd  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty-four  Doric  eolumns, 
and  carried  up  as  a  1  fty  cone,  in  receding  courses  or 
gradini,  leavlnK  ;it  r.s  summit  a  platform  for  an  equestrian 
statue 

These  notices  may  serve  to  convoy  some  idea  of  the  variety 
aimed  at  by  the  Romans  in  the  distribution  of  the  plans 
and  general  masses  of  their  edifices,  indepeadently  of  deoe- 
ratioo.  Their  tharma^  or  puUio  baths,  a  class  of  struetufM 
remarkable  for  their  vast  extent  and  magnjfioence.are  must 
interesting  studies  of  combinations  of  plan,  as  they  were  not 
merely  bathn,  but  jilaccs  uf  public  resort  and  amusement, 
and  consisted  of  an  assemblage  uf  coui  tb,  porticos,  libraries, 
and  spacious  saloons  and  galleries,  mo^i  of  which  pre- 
sentedsome  peculiarity  of  form  and  distribution.  If  there- 
ftiis  wn  estimate  Roman  architeeturs  by  the  manifold  re* 
ssiiMss  which  it  opened  to  the  arttinther  than  by  its  debsMN 
nent  of  what  it  borrowed  fVom  that  of  Oreeee,  we  sba|l  ind 
much  in  :'  !ioth  to  admire  and  to  imitate,  as  well  as  to  ceu- 
suie  and  reprove.  Its  Greek  rival  has  nothing  that  will  bear 
a  parallel  w  ith  it  in  this  respect.  Judging  fiuni  its  rctnums, 
we  can  see  nothing  in  it  that  answers  to  the  title  of  interior 
architeetuss  $  whereas  some  of  the  Roman  temples  wens 
striking  on  aeeennt  both  of  the  sice  and  tha  msgnificenen 
of  their  interionk  That  of  the  Pantheon  has  been  already 
rcfrrrc  !  ta  nnd  we  shall  now  besto'*  some  notice  on  two 
very  singular  examples  of  a  diileruiit  kind,  viz.  the  Temple 
of  Psscs^  sfieKld  hy  V«8pwiM>.  and  the  double  one  «f 
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wliich  ihcv  have  never  been  cited  A*  OXnmpW  oi  the 
orders.  What  Wiis  the  externul  dc»if  n  oi"  the  first-men- 
tioned  temple  is  now  altogether  doubtful,  but  its  interior  is 
very  ramvkable,  the  pUn  being  divided  in  iu  breadth  into 
three  neatly  eqiMl  portions,  the  centre  one  of  which  formed 
m  spacious  nave,  lerminatinj^  iaa  brge««mieircu)ar  tribune, 
<Hr  apsis,  covered  by  a  •ann^oOMk  Tbw  MTo  was  disposed 
in  three  c»n^partments,  presenting  as  nanj  ardiM  of  «• 
ceedingly  wide  proportions, opening  intoM  many (Itvimoiit of 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  plnn,  which  did  not  constitute 
continuous  aisles  along  the  navo.  but  small  chapels  or  re- 
cesses. Of  these  the  centre  one  on  each  side  termmatc<l, 
like  the  nave,  in  a  aemMsiicular  tribune,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  that  apsis,  so  as  to  fluroi  a  tiansopt,  and  ^ive 
the  whole  a  marked  cruciform  anpearaiMW.  Toe  si4a  divi- 
.'■iotis  were  covered  by  semiciroiiat  vaults,  eenoentrlo  with 
tho  anhcs  oiieiimg  iiitu  tiie  navt':  and  this  latter  had  a 
VBiiUed  roof,  in  three  L;roins  or  i-ouiparlroents,  the  ribs  of 
which  sprung  from  eight  C«>rinthian  columni.  piared  .liiamst 
the  pien  of  the  archM.  Uesideis  other  pecuharitioa,  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  the  effect  resulting  from  the  apnlioation 
of  the  semicircular  form  to  plans  in  intenonkand  of  farther 
varieliM  of  de»i{;n  arising  out  of  it,  for  tlia  MmidomM  of  the 
tribunes  exhibit  a  rich  sporinien  of  eoffning,  baiog  oom- 
posed  of  rtctagons  and  squart>s. 

AsiiiMied  hy  the  excavations  made  of  late  years  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  M.  Ouislie,  a  French  architect,  lias  gtv«u 
us  a  restoration  of  Ihetamtile  of  Venus  and  Roma,  judg- 
inf  ftom  which  we  mar  nronoMnee  it  to  bate  been  one 
of  the  most  splendid  eninoes  in  the  eity.  Aeoot^ing  to 
his  plan  of  it,  the  tt-mnlo  sfwd  in  thu  contre  of  a  quadrila- 
teral enclosuro,  or  |wiuolua,  mcasurinsr  j'25  by  .'il  S  feet,  and 
was  enclosed  by  double  ruloniuidi-s  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
consisting  altogether  nf  10  1  c  olumnB.  Tho  temple  itself  was 
of  the  same  order,  upon  a  coiHidenibly  larger  aeale^  and  its 
dimensions  about  360  by  16G  feeU  It  was  ooneMtiently 
large  in  proportion  to  the  atea  within  whieh  it  atooa;  and 
when  vifvvL-d  in  combination  with  the  extended  flies  of  co- 
lumns around  it,  must  have  produced  a  powerful  effect, — 
one  in  which  harmony  and  n's^ulunty  wi-ru  hlendud  with 
contrast.  This  main  ediAco  w^a  further  remarkable  as 
being  not  only  decastyle,  but  pseudo-dipteral  also,  that  is, 
the  spaoe  between  the  eoiumns  and  the  walls  of  the  oella 
was  eqiul  to  two  intereohimna  and  a  column ;  aocordingly 
the  width  of  the  cclla  corresponded  with  six  eoiumns  and 
five  intercolumns  of  the  decastyle  fronts.  Each  end  eleva- 
tiun  of  ihf  'xlla  was  iht.refore  made  a  totra<*tyle  in  antis  to 
a  yironauii  «>r  uiuer  loggia ;  and  these  proiiai,  being  of  greater 
depth  than  the  surrounding  porticos,  were  vaulted  hemi- 
STiindrioaUy  in  a  traosverso  direction,  or  from  end  to  end, 
WMnreas  the  otheis  were  eeiled  horizontally  with  beams  and 
laeunaria.  The  cella  was  divided  internally  talo  two  dis- 
thiet  halls,  y>1nced  buck  to  back,  each  of  whlen  was  of  nearly 
square  prr  ]ni  n  i  ut  extended  by  a  magnifironf  semi- 
cirnUar  rectus  oi  Uibuiio,rontninin$(  a  coloaisal  sitting  figure 
of  the  deity  to  which  it  was'  dediputeil.  Akmj;  t-acli  .side 
were  five  tabernacle  niches,  with  pediments  alternately  an- 
gular and  segmental.  andfAaeed  within  the  intenolumns  of 
a  amaU  cwder,  with  itatuea  vimmi  its  entablaton^  ovw  each 
eolumn.  The  eBtlinjif  was  a  richly  eoflbred  henicyttndrieal 
vault,  and  the  dome  of  the  tribune  was  similarly  di-coratpd 
wall  cotiVrs  of  a  lozenge-form  pattern.  If  we  liave  dwelt 
sothrwIkiI  at  length  upon  this  edifice,  it  is  because  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  very  important  example  of  Roman,  as  contra- 
(li>tingui<ihed  from  Grecian  architecture,  and  of  thataccumu- 
lated  richness  and  pomjgw  together  with  that  diveraiQr  of  plan, 
which  it  aftMled.  Wbilo  they  have  noticed  small  and  com- 
mon-place temples,  most  writers  have  adverted  hut  sli^ditly, 
if  at  all,  to  other  circumstances  than  thnse  relatmir  to  their 
respective  orders,  as  if  architectural  design  was  cuiifuu-d  to 
or  depended  upon  <«uch  matters  alone,  or  as  if  they  consti- 
tuted the  chief  differences  between  the  styles  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  their  respectiTO  application.  By  no  means  are 
we  insensible  to  tho  toflned  taste  displaysa  by  the  former, 
but  neither  are  we  to  the  grand  eompositions  furnished  us 
by  the  latter.  Taking  therefore  the  above  temple  accord- 
ing to  Caristie's  rcstorntion  of  ii,  we  a^jrec  with  a  writer 
who  has  said  that  it  '  must  have  produced  an  effect  perhaps 
unrivalled  in  sublimity  by  any  work  in  the  antient  world;' 
for  whether  viewed  from  within  the  peitbolu««  or  as  seen 
Hwoagh  aa4  tnwmog  abofa  tim  opod 


formed  that  conrt.  it  must  have  been  a  varied  and  msftf 
flcent  arehitaelora)  acano. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  affected  the  practice  of  grou{>- 
ing  buildings  tujgetber  as  features  m  one  general  syiu- 
metrioal  plan.  Their  temples  and  bas>ilica<<  were  frequently 
placed,  as  the  principal  arcbiU-ciurol  ubiects,ai  ilie  extrem- 
ity of  a  forum,  or  other  regular  area  enclosed  with  colon- 
nades. The  temple  of  Narva  stood  at  one  end  oC  and 
partly  pn^aeted  into  ut  aneloeure  (measarmg  about  by 
16*  netX  the  entrance  end  of  which  had  five  open  arches, 
and  the  sides  were  formed  by  screen  walls,  decorated  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  columns  immediately  before  them, 
over  which  the  enUblature  formed  breaks.'  Of  Trajari's 
forum,  which  was  surrounded  not  only  by  colonnades,  but 
various  stately  edifices,  nothing  now  remains  except  the 
celebrated  triumphal  column  that  oooopied  iu  oentm.  aad 
which,  so  placed  as  a  principal  obfeet,  must  have  hc»ghten«d 
the  splendour  of  the  whole.  Like  that  of  Nerva.  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  was  placed  at  one  end  of  a  court  of 
moderate  dimensions,  whose  sides  w  ere  adorned  with  coupled 
cohimiis  place*l  immediately  airainst  the  walls;  and  only  ;be 
portico  part  of  the  temple  (a  (Jorinthiaa  hexastyle,  tnpn>- 
style)  [Portico]  advanced  into  the  andosed  area  in  froat. 
The  forum  of  CaracaUawas  nearl;|r  a  atpam^  anttrely  sui» 
founded  by  arcades,  presenting  thirteen  ardiea  on  each  of 
the  longer  and  eleven  on  each  of  the  shorter  sides.  In  the 
centre  was  a  Corinthian  temple  very  similar  in  plan  to  the 
Pantheon,  with  an  hexastyle,  tnprostyle  portico  m  front,  un: 
remarkable  for  having  inner  columus  behind  the  second 
from  each  angle,  so  that  there  was  a  double  range  of  then 
at  each  end,  and  the  eeutral  apaoo  within  the  portioowasa 
peri^t  square  equal  to  three  inteteolumna.  Tlie  notioei 
we  have  incidentaily  mmle  in  regard  to  the&e  ti  iripk-;,  may 
not  im  juDpevl  V  be  I'ollowed  by  ^omc  additional  ic.iiUKv.'i  upon 
Roman  edifices  of  that  class.  Ihilike  those  of  Greece,  pi- 
riptcral  temples  were  of  comparamely  rare  occurrence 
among  the  llomans  :  they  were  mostly  prostyle,  the  poriiro 
being  attaelied  only  in  eootinuation  of  the  cella,  whose  walls 
Ibrmed  the  flanks  of  tlw  building,  though  the  order  of  the 
portico  was  frequently  continued  alonjj  them  either  in  half- 
columns  or  pilasters.  Such  i>  the  plan  of  that  celebrated 
one  at  Kismcs,  known  by  tho  name  of  the  .Maison  Qn^r-.te, 
which  is  a  Corintliian  hexa<(tyle,  pseodo-penpterai,  the  e«lU 
being  ornamenlad  with  attached  columns,  thereby  naking 
ten  intereolumns  on  each  flank,  thrae  of  which  are  open,  or 
belong  to  tho  portleo^  whieh  latter  h  aocordingly  trrpn- 
ttyle.  The  Corinthian  temple  at  Assist  was  similar  in  plan, 
except  that  it  was  not  psendo-peripteral,  the  sides  of  the 
cella  being  plain.  That  of  F  i  n  Vi  itis  at  Roue  was  an 
Ionic  tetrastyle,  diprosiyle,  aiul  p»eudo-peripteral.  Besides 
contributing  to  variety,  temples  of  this  kind  possess  a  cer 
tain  variety  of  efEset  in  themselves,  owin^  to  tho  depth  of 
the  portico^  attd  tho  contrast  between  that  part  and  tbs 
cella.  The  portico  announced  itaelf  more  decidedly  as  the 
fafade  par  exeeUenee;  partieulariy  as  snch  temple  wen* 
generally  raised  upon  astero^)batc  continued  :i  -  pi  .:i  »t«b  to 
enclose  the  steps  leading  up  to  them  in  ftoiii,  &i)d  which 
sometimes,  as  in  the  temple  of  Nerva,  and  that  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina,  projected  very  considerably.  As  our  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  direct  atientiou  to  the  modwa  of  eompoo- 
tion  aflheted  by  the  Romans  and  the  olemenu  of  Umr 
style,  than  to  describe  their  chief  arolHteetural  monumeotik 
either  Iiistorically  or  acoonling  to  their  respcciivo  dass^i 
and  destination,  we  proceed  now  to  coiMider  some  of  the 
individual  poenllariDaa  and  ftacaraa  boiongiag  to  iheir 
buildings. 

In  tha  appliatticm  of  sculpture,  particularly  of  statues, 
tbqfwam  pndigal;  but  they  employed  the  latiar  dnstfy 
w  arebitectoiai  aecessories,  frequently  plaioing  thorn  om 
columns,  or  on  the  summits  of  their  edifices  as  ncrotena 
to  pediments,  by  way  of  irnintr  variety  to  the  outline  of 
their  buildings,  and  also  of  indicatint;  at  first  Mght  their 
particular  appropriation — a  practioe  almost  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  there  being  only  one  instance  of  it.  In  Italian 
buildings,  on  the  eonn»ry«  tho  praotioe  has  been  ftwqaontiy 
esrried  to  a  prepcetemns  extent,  rows  of  atatu«s  baag 
placed  on  the  jiedestals  of  balustiades,  »o  as  a1ra>>st  to  lok 
like  piiinncles,  and  to  produce  rather  a  still"  and  formal  efl-vt 
than  one  of  richness  ;  win  n  ,i-  .in  it  they  are  iiitrodured  ■■■v- 
tlie  angles  and  apcvuf  a  pediment,  or  wiien  there  is  tiier«ii 
one  in  the  latter  situation,  such  monotony  does  not  taks 
Idaosb  and  additiMud  impottance  and  lolttnasa  Wf  be 
gtwnlatfcatpfltlitaf  tiwadMoebysueh4aeoiatipa>  A* 
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abundant  use  of  statue»  led  to  the  euioptioii  of  the  tWobe — 
a  feature  unknown  m  Greek  architecture — as  a  cotueuient 
mode  of  inMrtini;  them  within  the  fcurfeoe  of  walU,  and 
thereby  decorating  them  ;  at  ihe  same  lime  space  was  gained 
iaiot0iioi%  viMr0>  if  otherwise  plaosd*  they  viiuidtiBTa  UUum 
up  room.  NiclMs  frequently  ooeor  in-  Roman  tMnp1«t  and 

biiths  ;  and,  as  we  liave  jicon,  from  111-:;  acrntir.t  riven  of  the 
tom()Ie  of  VoniB  and  Romsi,  wtro  uci;iiAiuiia..y  decorated 
with  a  frontispiece  of  small  columns,  with  their  entabla- 
tures  and  pediments,  but  were  };uiicrall}»  left  plain,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  semicircular  in  plan,  in  whiob  case 
theynsQiUy  Mnaiaatad  in  an  arch  and  semidoaMb  •twr  the 
manner  of  •  tribene  or  large  recess,  of  which  the  nifthe  mm 
in  fact  a  miniature  copy.  Niches  however  were  tery  fre- 
quent!) rectangular  m  plan,  as  were  also  exbodrs,  or  re- 
cemes.  in  which  CMe  tlw  letMr  tened  icehee  vetllted 
heraicylindrically. 

These  vanuui  applications  of  curvilinear  forms,  both  m 
plan  and  elevation,  undoubtsdl;  furnished  Roman  arehitec- 
ture  with  teaonreee  unknown  to  that  of  Qreeoe.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  arch  itself  is  a  very  beantifill  fiMtnre, 
although  it  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  such  excess  as 
rather  to  occasion  inoiiototiy  than  to  contribute  to  variety  of 
design ;  for  if  the  general  character  of  Ghreek  temples  wm 
invariably  uniform,  preaenlin);  in  the  exterior  merely  lines 
of  coionina,  the  ampbUbeatres  and  nmilax  works  of  the 
Bamam  eonsbtadouy  of  eootiiNWtta  tienof  atehaa,  whfeh 
constituted  their  more  strongly  marked  features,  the 
columns  placed  against  their  tiers  being;  merely  ornamental 
ac■<-c!<^^Jrle^,  and  comparatively  of  little  effect,  and  even  that 
not  of  the  very  best  kind.  In  either  ca-c — the  Roman  or 
the  Greek — a  single  comparlmotit  of  an  edifice,  whether 
arcaded  or  coionoaded,  iierves  as  a  pattern  for  the  whole ; 
aadahhough  uniformity  and  continuity  conduce  to  grandeur, 
yet  if  praeiaely  the  «ane  kindof  anifonBi1|r  reeurs  in  er ei^ 
building  of  the  same  eTaw,  it  beeomee  wearisome.  In  this 
ri  -i!i  r[  (fothic  archileeture  is  far  more  fr.vn'irably  consti- 
UiiUi.  ihan  either  Grecian  or  Roman,  for  it  siiunit!.  of  infi- 
nite iliversity  of  expression.  «lion»  that  of  the  general  desi-^n 
is  nearly  similar  to  otiier  buildings.  There  was  one  class  of 
atrnalaras  however,  whleh  though  consisting  uniformly  of 
arches  and  piers  alone,  were  eminently  impmaaire  and 
ptcturei»que,  nandf,  the  Roman  aqoedtteta,  worlcs  of  ex- 
tr.iordiiiary  ijTnndeur,  if  e^Iiinatcd  by  their  prodigious  ex- 
tent, and  the  iolo-,!ial  massivenens  of  their  construction, 
but  not  otherwise  entitled  to  be  lerme<l  magnificent,  their 
architeetnre  being  in  the  plainest  and  severest  style.  In 
these  there  were  so  melt  mes  two  or  even  mure  tiers  of  arches, 
«i  otheia  only  a  iingle  one,  as  io  that  at  Mets  on  the 
Moselte,  which  hu  esoeedinglv  lofty  arahas,  or.  to  speak 
iiDi  c  conectly,  arches  on  exceedingly  lofty  piers,  divided  by 
air»et5  into  three  stages,  the  eflTect  of  which  is  no  less  advan- 
ta|>eous  than  it  i»  uncommon. 

We  now  come  to  consider  a  praciiue  eventually  adopted, 
by  means  of  which  the  arch  and  column  became  amalga- 
mated as  integral  parts  of  the  same  ordinance,  vu.  that 
oi  supporting  arches  upon  coiumn%  making  them  spring 
either  directly  from  tbafar  eapitria  or  from  an  entablature- 
aimped  block  over  them.  We  are  aware  that  this  practice 
IS  I  ij;  i>t  urnfonnly  condemned  as  barbarous  and  absurd  ; 
)«'t  in  ouropiuiou  sumuwhal  too  hastily,  and  with  more  of 
prejudice  than  of  fair  examination.  That  it  W2«  intioduced 
durinK  the  decline  of  the  art,  and  tliat  tt  was  an  innovation 
subversive  of  former  principles,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Yet  if 
it  moit  be  lapiobatad,  it  otijcht  to  be  co  lor  ita  ovn  demerits. 
BNrt  as  an  huMmUion;  Ibr  an  inyentfonlt  stieh.  It  appears 
•  very  poor  argument  against  it,  to  say  that  colunr.ns 
were  originally  designed  to  support  horiiontal  archi- 
traves: we  do  not  see  how  that  circumstance,  of  necessity, 
rendors  every  other  application  inadmi^ible.  At  that  rate 
we  mnateaaaiue  as  nttouaa  great  deal  of  both  Rtfman  and 
— odam  arehitaetnr^  where  attached  columns  are  employed 
awrelyas  ornaments,  yet. as  fre<|ueiitly  as  not,  in  sueh  man- 
ner as  to  produce  a  i  haracier  of  littleness  and  poverty,  they 
hoinij  so  biuttU  m  proi  oriion  to  the  rest  as  to  ap])ear  jn-Mf;ni- 
llcant,  and  at  such  inter^'als  from  each  other  that  a  >  ih< 
beeutyand  harmony  of  a  columoer  ordinance  is  lost.  Where 
columns  are  employed  to  sopport,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
mllaged  that  tbqr  ate  idle  unmmning  expletives;  nor  that 
cbey  are  mnlilalM  by  being  apparently  partly  embedded  in 
t  he  wall  behiud  them.  '  A  pier,'  it  has  been  remarked  by 
an  intelltsent  writer,  'is  but  a  differently  shaped  and  more 


there  be  in  «m>ployinf  the  latter  as  a  substitute  for  theother, 
provided  it  be  done  with  judfjment  and  discretion,  and  where 
upon  the  whole  it  will  prove  an  8dvanta<;euus  mo4le  of  treat- 
ment? It  certainly  is  a  barbaiOUS  mode  to  turn  small  arebes 
npon  ool«nii%  whiob  ava  Ml  mom  than  between  two  and 
three  diamaters  apart,  of  whieh  we  hsTa  examples  in  the 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo,  and  Santa  .\gncse  fiior  delle  Mura,  at 
Rome.    The  intercolumns  are  sum  thut  they  might  easily 
have  bcencloftcd  horizontally  ;  indeed  the  oj>enings  between 
the  columns  have  scarcely  the  appearance  of  being  arches; 
bat  tiia  irhole  looks  as  if  the  wall  resting  upon  the  columna 
was  Moq^  out  into  dtmimitive  arcdes  orer  the  inter- 
eolumna.  In  those  instances  too  the  atdies  tiiemselves  are 
quite  plain,  without  archivolt  or  mouldings  of  any  kind,  and 
con'-equenlly  all  keeping  is  <lcsln>>ed;  the  urcliitecliiral 
embellishinent  terminates  with  the  capitals  of  the  columns>, 
and  Ml  far  the  effect  is  stiuilar  to  what  would  be  produced 
by  placing  a  plain  horitontal  mass  upon  a  range  of  columns, 
instead  of  a  moulded  entablature.  Althougboneof  an  oppo- 
site knid,  it  it  equally  a  ftuilt  to  make  tne  arches  spring 
not  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  but  from 
square  fragments  of  enlnblaturc  over  them  (as,  for  example, 
in  the  interior  of  St.  Martin's,  London)  not  only  because 
such  fragments  are  uuuieamui;  in  iheiaselves,  and  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  columns  having  been  found  too  short  for 
their  intended  ptirpose,  but  because  they  remind  us  quite 
unnecesssrfly  of  the  original  application  of  the  column  to 
the  borisontal  entablature.  If  entablature  be  admiiaibla  ai 
all,  it  rs  when  the  columns  are  coupled,  as  in  the  church  of 
Costanza  already  noticed  ;  for  then  some  kind  of  architrave 
at  least  becomes  requisite,  in  order  to  connect  the  two  ca- 
pitals, as  it  were,  together.    One  very  'j;rcal  udvautaye  at- 
tending the  combination  of  the  arch  with  the  column  as  its 
support,  is  that  it  allows  the  openings  to  be  considerably 
wider  than  they  otherwisaeould  be.  becausasudi  inter^-ak  as 
would  produce  a  poor  and  straggling  cfltset  in  a  colonnade, 
be<'onie  well  proportioned  and  agreeable  vrhen  spanned  by 
arches.     Such  culumnar  arcades  have  frcquenll)  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Italians  with  happy  effect  in  cr,rtili  and  places 
of  that  kind,  where  piers  of  the  usual  kind  would  obstruct 
the  view  too  much,  SOd  vhcra  Intercolumns  of  the  same 
proponion^  faetwaan  pillais  aumorting  a  borisontal  enta- 
blature, wouM  hare  a  poor  and  disagreeATe  effect,  parti- 
cularly  if.   as  is  generally  the   case,   other  stories  of 
the   building  rested   upon  the  porticos  below.    In  f;ici, 
ordinances  composed    of  arches    and    pillars   coiisii; uui 
the  best  specimens  of  Ilaliau  columnnied  archiUTturc 
That  in  the  cortilc  of  the  Palazxo  Piccolommi  at  Siena,  the 
work  of  Fianoeseo  di  Gioraio,  is  sinsulady  beautiful  in  its 
distribution,  remarkable  nir  the  riebness  of  its  details,  and 
also  f-ir  the  variety  which  it  presents  in  perspective,  as  may 
be  judi.;ed  from  the  view  of  it  ffivon  in  Grandjean  and 
Kainm's 'Arch, lecture Toscane.'  We liavealreafi)  nu lUioned 
the  interior  of  8t  Martin's  as  containing  an  exauiple  of 
arclies  upon  columns,  and  that  of  St.  Bride's,  London,  fur- 
nishes another,  but  neither  is  a  favourable  one.  A  more 
satisfactory  example  may  be  found  within  the  loggia  of  the 
Strand  portion  of  Somerset-house,  where,  though  the 
arches  spring  from  entablatures  over  the  columns,  yet  as 
the  latter  are  placed  in  pair.-,  thuse  hoi  izoiit^l  ])arts  are 
more  than  mere  upri^jht  blocks  over  the  ca|.iials.  The 
quadrangle  of  the  late  Rojal    Exchange.  Ivnidon,  had 
arches  springing  immediately  from  ihe  capilaU  of  the 
columns,  but  their  breadth  was  excessive  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  latter,  and  their  elliptical  form  waa  agieat 
defect,  and  certainly  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  beauty. 
.'Vll  ihat  we  contend  for  is  the  piinciple  on  which  the  prac- 
tice is  founded;  for  as  to  the  nif-rits  of  the  buildings  in 
which  it  is  adopted,  th:it  must,  like  e\crytliinf^ else  in  au  hi- 
tecture,  depend  upon  the  taste  shown  in  the  purlicuhu- ap- 
plication <^  ittWllich  may  be  excecdingh  gosxl  or  alto* 
get  her  the  isvarsa.  Hungerford-market  afiords  »  good  ex- 
ample of  an  ordinance  composed  of  columns  ana  arches, 
and  also  an  idea  of  the  i^eiieral  chanu  ter  of  u  hasihca, 
though  of  coiiise  somewhat  luodiQed,  and  wilhuul  any  sort 
of  architectural  luxury. 

If  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  particular 
point,  it  is  because  we  consider  it  rather  an  im;  t  i:i  i  one,  were 
it  merdy  aa  showing  how  what  was  inlroduced  barbarously 
and  ignorantly  was  afkervards  nifincd  into  an  ordinanoe  or 
mode  of  comjMisition  not  without  elcfzance.  fh;quently  com- 
bining both  that  quality  and  picturesque  effect  in  an 
eminent  dfligree.  •  In  fsgud  to  the  orden,  we  shall,  on  tha 
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contrary,  be  more  concise  than  others,  who  hvn  eoniavl 
their  notice  of  Roman  architecture  almost  to  them  alone. 

Of  thetwi)  Grecian  ordeis,  ilic  Riiman  specimens  usually 
referred  to,  namely,  the  Doric  of  the  theatre  of  Marcf 
and  the  Ionic  of  that  building  and  tho  temple  itf  Futtuna 
Virilia»  Are  exceedingly  poor  and  meagre,  spiritless  and 
tastelais;  while  theloaifl  «f  the  temple  of  Concord  may  be 
pronoanced  detestable.  In  tiik  last  example  the  volutoi  of 
the  capitals  are  turned  diagonally,  a  mode  afterwards  adopted 
by  ScamoE/i  for  that  order,  and  also  practised  in  what  is 
callerl  the  Cumposite.  Both  the  Roman  and  Italian  ex- 
amples are  ill-composed  and  totally  devoid  of  grace;  yet 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  such  arrangement  is  radi- 
cally defeotive  and  altogether  tnadmiaiible ;  on  the  contrary, 
ire  find  it  pertially  empli^yed  even  in  the  Oieeian  Ionic, 
namely,  in  the  capitals  at  the  ancles  of  porticos,  where  the 
volute  IS  sv>  turned,  iu  order  that  there  may  be  two  adjoining 
fai-e.s,  instead  of  a  halu:^ter  s.de  sliowinii;  itself  exiernally; 
and  a  similar  disposition  of  the  volutes  tliroughout,  i^iving 
fbur  flteea  to  each  capital,  might  be  made,  perhaps,  .o  pro-  I 
dace  an  agreeable  variety ;  and  :f  autliunty  aloue  be  required 
to  juatiiy  it,  it  may  in  fact  be  found  )n  the  lonieotdar 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassie.  [CoLomr,  384.] 
Even  when  comparatively  pleasing  in  ita  contours,  the 
Roman  Ionic  capiial  is  poor  and  devoid  of  expression,  ir. 
consequence  of  the  sniallness  of  the  volutes,  which  h  such 
that  thev  almost  cease  to  he  characteristic  features  of  the 
order.  To  this  defect  may  be  added  tlie  nieagrenesi  arising 
from  the  few  revolutions  made  hy  the  spirals,  and  tbe  omia- 
sion  of  intermediate  ones ;  and  also  Ibe  handuMHonoaaioned 
by  the  great  projection  of  the  ovalo^  the  nanownaia  of  the 
face  of  ilie  capital  above  it,  and  by  that  part  forming  a 
straight  line,  instead  of  the  grarefully-llowint;  festoon  hrm 
which  unites  the  volutes  together  in  all  the  Athenian  speci- 
mens of  the  order.  Perhapii  it  is  unfortunate  that  any 
Roman  example  of  It  are  to  be  found  in  buildini^a.  because 
that  circumstance  has  led  to  their  being  regarded  as  au- 
thorities, whereat  many  belter  apecimens  are  to  be  met 
with  in  single  capitals  and  relioaof Hbat  lund,  wbidi,  though 
faulty  in  many  respects,  and  evidently  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, are  at  least  treated  with  more  Lasle,  and  possess 
a  certain  licluiess  of  character.  Numerous  studies  of  both 
vohited  and  fuli3f;ed  capitals  may  be  seen  in  Piranesi's 
*  Ma);niiicenza  de'  Romanii'  and  the  variety  of  composaion 
diapUyed  in  the  latter  very  greatly  exceeds  what  would  be 
imagined  by  thoae  twho  are  acquainted  only  vitb  vbat  are  re- 
fbrrvd  to  as  stan&rd  examples  of  that  order.  This  laat  may 
in  fact  be  cin|)!iatir.ally  dcnoxninated  the  Roman  order, 
altbougli  such  distinctive  title  is  usually  n]'plied  to  what 
is  otherwise  called  the  Composite,  but  wluch  is  only  a  variety 
of  iho  foliage-capitalled  class,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
striking  as  such,  there  being  instances  of  compound  capitals, 
in  which  griffins,  eagles,  liumaa  figures,  or  inatiks,  are 
introduced  above  the  foliage ;  consequently,  if  the  voluted 
variety  is  to  bo  received  as  a  separate  order,  each  of  the 
others  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  t'ume  distinction. 
How  far  the  ordinary  Corinthian  capi;al  dill  ere  from  that  in 
which  the  small  vulute-^,  or  caulicoli,  at  tiie  angles  of  the 
abacus  are  developed  and  enlarged  to  the  s;/e  of  those  of 
the  Roman  Ionic  capital,  may  at  once  be  sicn  by  referring' 
to  Column,  p.  3S6,  where  a  half  of  each  example  is  placed 
in  juxtapuailion ;  and  at  pa^e  383  will  be  Aiund  a  aimilar 
comparison  lietween  the  capitals  of  iheTivdi  Corinthian  and 
that  of  the  monument  uf  Lysicrates.  The  contrast  piescnted 
1)V  ilii-  two  last  is  striking  enough,  there  bein;;  no  simi- 
larity of  character,  but  merely  mu-Ii  degree  of  resemblance 
as  serves  to  make  the  differences  the  more  obvious.  And  if 
lhaiTivoli  example  be  compared  vtlh  the  one  ihown  in  the 
other  out,  and  which  may  be  received  as  an  averace  sample 
of  the  order,  it  will  be  tolerably  evident,  even  nvm  such 
comparison  alono,  that  the  foliagcd  capital  was  treated  by 
the  Romans  in  a  variety  of  modes  and  in  a  free  artistical 
spirit.  Neither  are  such  distinctions  confined  to  the  capitals 
alune,  for  d.fTerent  examples  present  equal  diversity  in  their 
entablatures  and  cornices.  That  of  the  Tivoh  temple  is 
remarkable  tbrouehuut ;  and  lus  such  a  peculiar  character 
stamped  upon  it,  that  it  almost  deserves  to  be  considered  a 
leparate order— certainly  much  more  so  than  the  Composite. 
Among  other  examples,  that  of  the  three  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter. .Siator  is  the  richest  and  nio>t  elegant  in 
its  capital,  and  in  beautifully  composed  throughout.  The 
Romans  be-^towed  great  iliversily  of  iliaracter  and  expres- 
sion upon  this  oi'dcr,  as  the  Greeks  hai}  done  u^a  their 


Snrie  and  lonte;  whenaa.  if  they  erred  in  nothing  else,  thn 

Italian  revivalists  and  their  followers  did  ho  in  pursuing  a 
directly  opposite  course,  endeavouring  to  establish  a  fixed 
and  unalterable  standard  for  each  order,  reducing  ilitin  to 
merely  so  many  architectural  formulas,  to  be  applied  wiihoul 
any  change,  on  every  occasion. 

For  information  reapeoting  Roman  bnildinga  adapted  to 
particular  purposes,  the  render  is  refctTad  to  the  srtaelee 
Arch,  Thuimphal;  Amphithkatbk;  Aqukduct;  Bat-ms  ; 
Forum;  Mausoleum;  Naumachia;  Pahthko.n;  Thiu.- 

TRK  :  &c. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.   [Catholic  Churcu  ;  Rkcv- 

8ANTS.1 

ROMAN  D£  LA  ROSE.  [Frxkck— Language  and 

Literature.'] 

ROMAN  UOUSB  and  VILLA.  \JBiwn\  AtmniM.) 
ROMAN  LAW.  [Romk.1 

ROMAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURB.  lUoiiS.] 
ROM.^N  MUSIC.  [Mi.sic,  p. 
I  ROM.AN  SCHOOL  OF  P.MNTING.  That  style  of  art 
which  was  eventually  formed,  or  prevailed,  at  Rome  during 
the  golden  age  of  nainting,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I6ta 
century,  is  termed  the  Roman  school,  whether  it  was  nrno* 
tis«>d  by  subjecia  of  the  papal  government,  mtivea  of  the 
r'.\\  of  Rome,  or  strangers  resident  there.  Tlu?  -iinide 
iuti  however,  of  having  practised  the  art  of  l  a  riii n^;  in 
Home,  does  not  constitute  a  disciple  of  that  sch  iol.  The 
works  of  Raphael  exhibit  this  style  in  its  fUll  development 
or  most  perfect  form,  and  he  is  aceoidutgly  tht  haad  or 
rapnsentative  of  the  Roman  ashooL 

The  history  of  this  school  may  ho  divided  into  three 
periods:  its  origin  or  gradual  formation  from  the  revival  of 
painting  in  Italy:  its  (levclo|>mcnt,  which  was  accomplisbed 
m  the  works  of  Raphael ;  and  la>tly,its  decline,  through  Us 
imitators  and  those  of  the  great  Florentine  at  Rome. 

The  art  of  the  earher  period  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
further  connection  with  the  subsequent  8tyle,wbich,  through 
its  peculiar  tharacteristics,  became  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  great  schools  of  Italian  painting,  than  that  of  having 
been  ita  basis;  although  the  natiml  simplicity  and  dignity 
of  the  earlier  style  ehunetoiiiid  tlw  Intlar  thinnshoal.  in 
its  purer  form. 

Tlie  immeriiate  founder  of  the  Roman  school  in  its  less 
extended  sense  was  Pielro  Vuonucci  of  Citla  della  Pieve, 
commonly  called  II  Perugino.  from  his  having  oblamed  the 
citisenabip  of  Perapat  although  that  whioh  sny  he  termed 
essentially  the  Roman  sehool  both  commeneea  and  ended 
with  Raphael,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Florentine  did 
with  Michael  Angelo;  for  the  styles  of  these  two  great 
masters  wsM  MtMr  dsilnyed  ttian  tmserted  Vf  tbeit 
imitators. 

I.  In  retracing  the  progress  of  the  Roman  school,  we  must 
go  back  to  that  original  and  most  antient  school  of  Italian 
painting,  which  fionriihed  in  the  14th  century  in  variona 
cities  of  the  Roman  alateib  vilhin  the  limits  of  antient 
Umbria;  in  Gubbio,  Fabriano.  Maselica.  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro. 
U rhino,  Assisi.  and  otit  i  places. 

But  the  influence  of  ilim  st  iiooi,  which  has  been  termed 
the  Umbrian,  was  not  cuntined  within  these  limits.  It  ex- 
tended not  only  throughout  Romagna,  but  over  many  cities 
of  Tuscany ;  and  although  the  terflftUmbrian  school  has  been 
restricted  to  the  vorka  of  the  masters  of  the  distriot  allnded 
to.  It  might  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  and  non 
system  to  designate  the  style  of  art  which  prevailed  in  the 
works  of  the  revivers  of  painting  in  Italy  generally,  or  all 
I  tiie  antient  masters  (gli  Anticlii),  whether  Umbnan  or  Tus- 
can, anterior  to  Masaccio ;  in  other  words,  previous  to  any 
acquaintance  with  or  rather  study  of  the  works  of  antieot 
art.  Many  of  the  Umbrian  pninteiii»  and  those  of  Bdogni^ 
Areuo,  and  Perugia,  and  therafinnabnof  Pim,  Siena,  and 
Florence,  had  common  masters:  and  if  we  compare  the  dis- 
similarities of  ths  individual  styles  of  these  masters  wiih  the 
dissimilarity  of  those  styles  compared  with  that  of  Moiaccu, 
wc  may  declare  them  all  to  be  similar.  Tin  only  dtfforenoa 
between  what  is  termed  the  early  Tuscan  and  the  Umbrian 
school,  is,  if  anr  thing,  that  the  latlw,  Vith  equal  simplicity, 
is  somewhat  less  rigid  than  the  former;  and  if  they  did 
not  originate  in  the  same  source,  they  were  at  knat.  hoih 
greatly  influenced  by  the  colonies  of  Greek  artbta  who 
migrated  from  Consinntii;  jple  to  Italy,  and  settled  iaVeillDe 
anil  Pisa,  in  the  lltii  .iuU  J'2ih  ce.itunes. 

Oderigi  of  Gubbio,  one  of  the  old  jiraclitioners  of  niis«al- 

jkaiuliof^  an  art  which  was  never  quite  extinct  in  Italy,  seoaa 
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to  be  the  txiost  antient  painter  of  this  school  whose  p«riod 
tsaseertaineJ  with  any  degree  of  eertainty;  be  died  about 
1300  A.D.  Oderici  «)qieen  te  heve  been  M  Mtive  reviver 
of  paintini^,  and  ne  was  a  man  of  reputation  in  liU  day. 
Hp  is  mentioned  honourably  by  Dunte,  whO  tWOtt  bim 
•L'oitor  d"  Agobbio,  e  I'onor  di  quell"  arte.* 

There  is  mention  aUo  of  three  other  uutiont  painters  of 
Gobbio:  Cecco  and  Puccio,  who  were  employed  in  1321  in 
|ia{||ting  the  dome  of  Orvieto ;  and  Guido  Palmerucci,  who 
was  ompkiiyod  «boat  1324,  in  tb«  town-baU  of  kis  native 
city. 

A  still  more  imparlant  name  in  the  early  history  of  ibc 
Roman  school  is  that  of  Pielro  Cavallini,  who  is  said  to  have 
received  instruction  from  Giotto  while  at  Rome.  A  Crut  i- 
flxiun  by  this  master,  still  extant  at  Assisi,  is  a  remarltable 
production.  The  return  of  the  papal  government  from 
Avignon  to  Rom*  gn«*  ft  new  irapulee  to  the  arts ;  the  most 
aUlfill  wtists  wera  lougbl  tbrongboat  Italy  to  decorate  the 
tanples  and  palaces  of  the  luxurious  pontiffs  of  Rome. 
Of  iheso  the  principal  were  Ottaviano  Mortis,  and  Gentile 
da  Fabriano,  a  mnsttr  of  much  greater  niL-riis.  Fabriano 
was  sumamed  Magi&ter  Magktrorum,  and  practised  his  art 
in  many  narts  of  Italy.  In  1417  we  find  Inm  engaged  at 
Orvieto ;  ne  rwided  afterwards  at  Venice,  where  he  obtained 
the  rank,  of  {mtrician.  and  was  the  master  of  Giacopo  Bel- 
lini, wboM  loni  were  the  founders  of  tlic  Venotinn  lebool. 
His  style,  which  by  Michel  Angelo  was  pronooneed  to  be, 
like  his  name, '  Gentile,' snmcwlut  resembled  that  of  Fra 
An^elieo  da  Fiesolc,  though  it  was  much  inferior  to  it. 

PiPro  della  Francesca,  or  Picro  Horghese,  advanced  the 
art  still  further  ;  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  geome- 
Uic.ans,  cf  his  time,  and  was  the  flrtt  Italian  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  tb*  principles  of  |i«KpMtlv«.  H*  introduced 
immenwinipiwnmiionti  in  tho  mansgonient  of  draperies,  and 
al-. )  _n  .  rr  1y  enlarged  the  manner  of  treating  the  naked  fizure. 
Rratiiantc  studied  the  works  of  Piero,  who  was  fond  of  in- 
troducing architeclural  backgrounds  in  bis  pictures,  which 
he  executed  in  tolerable  perspective.  Additional  improve- 
ments were  made  by  BftrtdlomeoCornidini  of  Urbino.  called 
Fm  Canwvnlo,  vbo  gn««  grwt  ebnneter  to  bi«  beadi,  and 
waa  tbe  flrat  to  introdnce  poitnil*  into  biatorieal  eomposi- 
tions,  in  which  practice  he  was  nftcrwards  followed  by  Ra- 
phael, who  paid  ureal  nttenliuii  to  the  works  of  this  painter 
M  the  c  luiinmcenient  of  bis  career, 

Nicculo  Alunnoof  Fuliij  io  and  Benedetto  Bon flgli  com- 
plete the  list  of  the  oonsidemble  nrttsis  of  this  sehool  previous 
to  and  oontemporary  with  Pielro  Porugino.  tbe  niMCer  of 
lUplnel.  ntid  Giovanni  Saniio  of  Urbino,  his  father.  Al- 
though, through  the  united  efforts  of  the  abo\'e  roasters, 
t  ainting  had  attained  to  many  hi^h  and  pleasing  qualities, 
Iriie  taste  iti  desijjii  may  bo  said  to  bave  loially  Failed  them. 
They  had  not  yet  discovered  what  was  beauliful  and  w  hat  was 
not.  or  what  belonged  to  the  individual  and  what  to  the 
elasa.   Their  art  was  not  truly  imitative,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  an  appcmraneoof  twlity  was  an  object  with  these  paint- 
ers ;  tlwy  seem  to  faava  oonsidered  that  tbair  and  was  auf- 
ficienily  accomplished  in  an  intetltgiMe  indication  of  what- 
ever they  represented.   The  deficiency  of  this  school  could 
o:iIy  be  supplied  through  the  study  of  the  antique,  and  to 
supply  it  III  a  great  dc^^reo  was  a  distinction  which  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Masaccio,  who  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of 
the  great  painters  of  tba  ISUi  oeotniy««TtheQuatrocentisti, 
as  the  Italians  bava  tarnMd  Ibaaa*  •■foag  whose  works  we 
first  pereeiire  eny  diitinetiTe  eharaeteristies  of  style. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Perugino  owed  bis  great  superiority 
over  his  predecessors  to  hisvi«ii  to  Florence,  where,  whether 
he  became  the  pupil  ofVeroccluo  or  not,  which  is  a  matter  of 
dispute,  he  waa  at  least  enabled  to  study  tbp  noble  works  of 
Maaeeeio.  His  taate  was  however  still  dry  and  mean,  his  de- 
sign WW  VMMie  and  feabK  though  often  eoneet,  his  dra- 
peries were  stiiTand  in  a  littlenmnaer,  yethu  oolouring  was 

sometimes  exceedingly  rich,  and  for  graceful  delicacy  of  at- 
titude and  motion,  and  a  softness  and  simpliciiy  of  expres- 
sion, he  surpa»s<'d  all  his  contemporaries.  But  there  is  a 
symmetrical  repetition  and  simiUrity  in  tbe  disposition  of  his 
figures,  which  betray  a  total  abaenea  of  anything  like  vigour 
er  truth  of  coiDposition.  and  which  place  him  at  an  immea- 
aurable  distance  from  hit  great  sehobir.  No  pupils  ever 
ituitoted  their  master  so  closely  as,  with  the  exception  of 
ILjphael,  did  those  of  Perugino;  and  many  of  their  works 
are  reputed  works  of  their  ruasler.  His  most  celebrated 
aobotara  were.  Bernardino  Pinturicchio  ;  Andrea  Lui|p  of 
Am»,  lt*lng«gQe  «n  aeeount  of  hi*  gnat  abilitia^ 


who  became  blind  when  still  youni^;  Doinenioo  and  bis  sog 
Orazio  di  Paris  Alfani;  Fusebiu  da  S.  Giorgio;  Giannicola 
da  Perugia ;  Lo  Spagna  ;  Berlo  di  Giovsoui ;  Sinibaldo  da 
Perugia :  Adone  Doni  of  Assiai ;  and  Psimerini  of  Urbinu. 

The  wo ;1. (if  ull  these  masters  were  miiii-  (ir  luss  f  un-pj- 
euous  foi  ^yniuietrical  composition  andapiufubo  application 
of  gold 

II.  We  now  arrive  at  the  pride  of  Paragino  and  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  Scliool,  RafTaello  Sanzio  d^rhino,  the  first  oC 

Klinters ;  for  moral  foroa  in  allei^ory  and  history,  unrhaUed; 
r  ildelity  in  portrait,  nnsurpx^sed  ;  who  has  never  been  ap> 

preached  in  propriety  of  iuv.  i  i:  ki,  com):osition,  or  exprcs* 
f^ion  ;  who  is  alruosl  without  a.  rual  m  dciiigti ;  and  in  :-ub- 
limity  and  grandeur,  inferior  to  Michel  Angelo  alone,  whose 
prophets  and  sibyls  in  tlie  Capella  Sistina  are  in  these  re* 
spects  unquestionably  the  triunophs  uf  modern  art. 

It  mutt  not  be  supposed  that  Kaphaal  attained  theae  gnat 
qualitiea  intuitively:  they  were  the  resoH  of  long  and  in- 
tense application  ;  and  in  the  works  of  no  artist  is  tlic  pro- 

fress  of  improvement  so  apparent  as  in  ihom  of  Rapliael. 
le  painted  iti  three  styles:  his  first  was  that  of  Perugino. 
His  secund  wa<i  an  enlargement  of  that  t>tyle  in  the  ia,-.(e  0' 
Fra  Barlolomeo,  and  is  termed  his  Florentine.  But  this 
change  or  improvement  in  style  was  not  effected  through  an 
acquaintance  with  that  great  painter  alone,  but  alae  through 
tlie  impression  made  upon  Raphael's  mind  by  the  works  of 
Masaccio,  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  aUo  of  Michel  Angelo, 
at  Florence.  His  third  style,  which  is  the  suliject  we  have 
now  more  particularly  to  consider,  was  peculiarly  his  own; 
although  those  magnificent  works  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls 
of  Michel  Angelo  were  tbe  principal  causes  of  its  ultimate 
fulnera  and  i^randcur  This  third  style,  which  is  the  proper 
style  of  Raphael,  constitutes  the  RoawQ  tchool  in  its  full 
development,  whieh  n  the  least  defeetive  of  alt  the  schools 

of  pain: 

To  ally  .v  liiat  the  Roman  scliool  iit  principally  indehlod 
for  its  (grandeur  to  the  works  of  the  great  Florentine  on  the 
vault  of  the  iiistine  Chapel,  is  allowing  no  more  than  iojust. 
But  to  venture  to  the  extent  of  asserting,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Repoldt  ha*  dona  in  hi*  flfteentb  diseottzaa^  that  'the 
artists  of  that  age^  even  Ralhelle  himself,  seemed  to  be 
going  on  very  contentedly  in  thedry  manner  of  Pirtro  Peru- 
gino, and,  if  Michel  Angelo  had  never  appciiicd,  (he  art 
might  siill  have  continued  in  tiie  same  style,'  is  not  only 
doing  the  highest  injustice  to  Raphael,  but  also  to  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  and  to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  w  hose  styles  were  essen- 
tially developed,  and  who  were  themaelves  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life,  especially  tbe  ibnner,  befbre  Michel  Angele 
had  executed  a  single  great  work  in  painting.  When  the 
Cartoon  of  Pisa  was  exhibited  in  1506,  which  work  cannot 
in  any  respect  bo  compared  wiili  the  vault  of  tbe  Canella 
Siiitiiia,  Bartolomeo  waa  m  hi&  thtrlv-seventh  and  Da  Vinoi 
in  his  flfty-flfth  year.  [Tuscan  School.]  How  much 
more  to  the  purpose  is  the  lemark  of  Fuseli.  who  saya  that 
Bartolonao  *waa  the  trae  master  of  Raphael,  whom  bis  tni- 
tion  weaned  from  the  mranness  of  Pwugino.  and  piaparcMl 
for  the  mighty  style  of  Michel  Angela.*  Whatever  eflPeela 
tbe  Cartoon  of  Pisa  and  tho  works  of  the  Florentine  school 
had  upon  Raphael's  stylo,  roost  have  been  evinced  in  the 
great  picture  of  Tbeoloi^y,  or  the  Dispute  on  the  Sacr;'.nieiir, 
as  it  IS  also  called,  in  the  Camera  della  Scgnatura  io  the 
Vatican,  which  w  as  painted  in  1508,  and  waa  bis  flrtt  glfMt 
work  in  Rome.  But  the  pietura  of  Philoaopby*  or  the 
Sehool  of  Athena^  whieh  was  painted  opposite  to  itimmedi* 
ately  afterwards,  exhibits  a  great  aggrandizement  of  style, 
and  in  il  the  characteristics  of  Raphael's  ihird  style  are 
at  least  essentially  if  not  completely  developed.  Now  this 
aggranditetuent  could  not  have  proceeded  from  the  works 
of  Michel  Angiale^  since  the  paintings  of  tbe  vault  of  the 
Capella  Sistina  wete  not  eomwenead  until  some  time  aftar 
that  great  work  was  exemited.  It  tfaerefbrepieeaadodftom 
iitlier  rauBcs,  from  Raphael's  own  additional  experience, 
and  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  aiitient  art  in  Rome,  tn 
which  Raphael  was,  in  common  with  Michael  Angelo, 
principally  indebted,  and  inflnitely  more  so  than  to  tbe 
works  of  that  truly  great  masicr.  Even  the  Heliodoms 
(which,  altbongh  it  was  painted  in  the  time  of  Julius  IL,  if 
not  eommeneed,  must  at  least  have  been  finiabed  after 
Raphael  had  seen  the  vault  of  the  Capella  Sistina),  doaanot 
exhibit  any  remarkable  superiority  of  style  over  the  Sehool 
of  Athens,  although  it  is  decidedly  superior;  but  other 
causes  besides  tbe  works  of  Michael  Angelo  roust  have 
cMUrilRitad  to  produce  this  result  The  work  of  Raphaal 
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b  which  the  imitation  of  the  style  of  Michel  Ancrdo  is 
roost  apparent,  is  the  Incendio  del  Borgo,  decidedly  the 
woi-sl  production  of  Raphael's  maturor  years  ;  indeed  it  is 
eren  doubtful  whether  he  bad  any  hand  in  the  execution 
oTtliat  work. 

In  eoMidiring  however  the  reipective  cUimi  of  theie  two 
great  mtttan  to  oriKinality  of  style,  it  BhouM  be  borne  inoind 
that  Raphaers  great  works  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura 
preceded  those  of  Michel  Angclo  on  the  vault  of  the  Ca- 
pclla  Sistina,  and  thai  what  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered to  bo  Michel  Aiigelo's  greatest  work,  Ihe  Last 
Judgment,  was  first  conuncnced  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
yeuM  »lter  the  pencil  of  Raphael  had  ceased  its  labours, 
and  was  not  completed  untfl  twenty-one  jmn  after  the 
deatli  of  that  great  painter.  Therefore  these  two  extraor- 
dinary men  may  be  safely  said  to  have  been  indebted  the 

Oiw  tn  llie  iitber. 

Raphael  has  had  many  critics,  but  of  these  perh.ips 
Mengi  is  the  most  discerning  and  the  most  just,  although 
tlutt  paioier'a  extraordinary  veneration  for  the  works  of  an- 
tient  art  mtiat  not  be  forgotten  while  we  consider  his  cri- 
tique upon  the  works  ana  genius  of  Raphael.  The  only 
es-scntial  fault,  m  the  opinion  of  Mengs,  in  Raphaers  style,  is 
a  defuieticy  uf  the  iileal  in  almost  every  department.  But 
is  il  not  by  reason  of  this  very  deficiency,  as  Mengs  views 
it,  that  his  style  distinuuishcs  him  from  and  niises  him 
above  all  other  painters  ?  Raphael  was  pre-eminently  and 
eaientially  natural ;  idealize  his  style^  aoa  foa  immcdtttely 
degrade  him  to  the  level  of  Guide. 

His  forms  arc  neither  so  ideal,  nor,  in  one  sense,  so  perfect 
as  Ibe  Apollii  or  t5ie  Men  iiry,  but  they  are  eijually  grand, 
*nd  more  natural.  Sueh  forms  would  be  incompatible  with 
Raphael  s  st)le.  They  are  supposed  to  represent  beings 
beyond  the  intiuencc  of  the  common  emotions  of  mankind. 
Hu  design  however  is  very  little  inferior  if  not  equal  to 
the  Discobolus,  the  Gladiator,  or  evnn  the  I^oeoon ;  but 
it  must  decidedly  yield  in  style  to  the  Tom  of  Apol- 
loniu.s,  and  in  beauty  and  elegance  to  the  Antinous. 

There  is  a  de;;ree  to  which  the  powers  of  imitation  may 
be  combined  with  those  of  the  imagination,  which,  \v!ieu 
regulated  by  a  just  refinement  of  feeling  or  taste,  constitutes 
the  perfection  of  painting,  and  this  do!,'ree.  though  not 
attained,  was  in  the  aggregate  approximated  more  nearly 
by  Raplioel  than  by  any  ottu»r  painter.  He  never  designed 
a  figure  whirh  be  <1  d  not  inspire  with  appropriate  senti- 
ment; the  uftccauns  of  mankind  were  the  sphere  of  his 
genius  ;  from  the  calculating  saije  to  the  thoughtless  infant, 
his  works  are  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  and  deserve<lly 
has  be  been  entitled  the  'paiuterof  the  patwions.'  The 
filmmmti  of  bis  style  are  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court.  To  particularise 
amidst  so  much  excellence^  and  to  single  out  the  works  in 
wlm  h  Raphael  has  been  most  eminently  successful,  is  rather 
a  delicate  task;  yet  perhaps  the  following  examples  may  W 
uistanced  as  being  more  decidedly  conapiruous  for  those 
particular  tjualities  which  characterise  his  st\li  ; — for 
fnadBuref  design,  the  Heliudorus;  for  sublimity  of  rha- 
ncter  and  coneqitioti.  the  Madonna  di  San  Si^to ;  for  com- 
position and  enpression,  the  Cartoons  t  and  perhaps  for 
iii\ention  and  general  technical  excellence;  the  Transfigu- 
ration, his  last  performance.  [Raphael.] 

The  style  of  Raphael  has  seldom  been  found  congenial 
to  their  taste  by  the  lovers  of  colour,  and  certainly  tho>e 
whoooosider  the  perfection  of  painting  to  cousisl  in  splen- 
did colouring  must  not  look  fur  it  in  the  works  of  the 
Ronan  acbooLbat  in  those  of  Paul  Veronese  or  of  Rubens. 
Many  crities  nave  regretted  that  Raphael  did  not  colour 
like  Titian;  but  col  mr  wai>  to  Raphael  a  means,  and  not  an 
and,  as  it  was  with  the  majority  of  the  Venetian  painters  ; 
and  its  efiect  is  to  dazzle  and  lu  ubMun  ,  rather  than  to 
^Hfh>im^  the  essential  qualities  of  the  grand  style.  F'or  as 
the  paintl>d-  fi<^ce  uf  a  player  harmonises  with  the  aceoni- 
pttjiltf  ipoetade  and  the  tone  of  light  around,  and  would 
as  eertSnly  be  ridieulous  if  exposed  to  the  light  of  day.  so 
the  Venetian  colouring,  which  is  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  the  subjects  uf  that  school  and  their  general  treat- 
ment, would  as  certainly  be  in  utler  diseordanee  with  tho>c 
aualiliea  which  charactori-se  the  style  of  Raphael.  Even 
LadoviQO  OMtnoei,  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school  of 
BoliCBBt  diaeovered  that  Venetian  colouring  was  inapplica- 
ble to  the  mbjeets  which  he  chose  Ibr  his  own  pencil.  And 
Raphael  would  not  have  been  the  gnat  painter  that  he 
proved  himself  to  be^had  be  ohoeen  any  other  than  the  iOBhre 


colour  for  which  he  is  so  conspicuous,  and  whirh,  so  far  from 
being  a  defect  in  his  style,  is  indeed  an  adilunjtial  evidence 
of  his  profound  genius.  Tlicse  remarks  do  not  refer  to  the 
carnations  particularly,  which  should  always  harmonise 
with  the  draperies,  but  to  the  composition  of  colours  gene- 
rally, to  their  choice  and  intensity,  and  also  to  the  stuflannd 
materials  of  which  the  draperfae  are  eomposed.  Rai^ael 
rarely  if  ever  painted  silks  or  satins:  UMit  of  the  Vene- 
tians seldom  painted  anything  else.  [Venxtiaw  School.] 

Raphael  bad  many  gehulars  and  many  iraitator^  :  of  the 
former,  the  principal  were  Giulio  Romano,  Gianfrancesco 
Penni  (with  Giulio,  Raphael's  principl  heir),  and  Perino 
del  Vaga:  these  painters  oompletad,  from  Raphael's  designs, 
the  great  works  in  the  Vatican,  which  he  had  left  un- 
finished. 

Giulio  Pippi,  called  Giulio  Romano,  certainly  the  most 
ciiuneu;  of  all  Rajibiul  s  --clioiius  and  imitators,  was  c-on- 
spicuous  for  the  correct  and  powerful  design  of  his  master, 
but  in  other  respects  he  never  appioaehed  him.  Although 
be  had  great  powers  of  invention,  an  unpleasing  expression 
and  an  evident  ahsenee  of  sentiment  prevail  througboot  his 
works.  He  is  also  heavy  both  in  design  snd  colouring;  bnt 
his  particular  employment  under  Raphael,  that  of  dead* 
colouring  aud  preparing  his  works  in  oil.  may  have  greatly 
contributed  to  this  effect.  Giulio  left  Rome  during  the 
jwntificateof  Clenent  VIL,  shortly  after  the  completion  of 
the  Constantino  aeries  in  the  Vatican,  and,  at  the  invitation 
of  FederigoOonsaga,  repaired  to  Mantua,  where  he  founder! 
a  school  and  painted  his  famoos  works,  the  Fall  of  the 
Giants,  and  the  Loves  of  Cupid  and  Psydie.  [GinLio  Ro- 
mano.] 

Gianfrancesco  Penni,  with  little  less  vigour  than  Giulio, 
was  conspicuous  for  tnure  of  the  grace  of  his  master.  Pierino 
Buonaccorsi,  called  Perino  del  Va^  displayed  nearly  equal 
pow  ers.  Other  pupils  and  asaiatmnta  of  Raphael  in  the  staoxe 
and  the  logiiie  of  the  Vatican,  wore— Giovanni  dn  Udine; 
Polidoro  C«ldam  da  Osiavaggio.  celebrated  for  hfs  iroita* 
tions  of  antient  bassi-rilievi ;  Pellegrino  da  Modena  ;  Bario- 
lomeo  Ramenghi,  called  II  Hagnacavallo ;  Vincenzio  di  S. 
Gimignano;  Timoteo  della  Vite;  RafTaellinodelColle;  Ben- 
vcnuto  Tisi,  called  11  Garofoio;  and  many  others  too  numer- 
ous lo  mention  hera^ 

IlL  The  accession  of  Adrian  VI.  to  the  papal  chair  had 
Ibrn  t^e  paralysed  the  arts,  butth^  were  shortly  ins]iired 
with  new  vigour  by  hi.s  successor  Clement  VIL,  Gudian  de' 
Medici,  who  continued  the  works  that  had  been  mtcrrupte<l 
by  Adrian.  But  a  more  serious  interruption  succeeded  in  the 
sack  of  Rome,  in  1527.  by  the  soldiers  of  Bourbon.  The  vast 
school  of  painters  formed  by  Raphael  was  totally  dispersed . 
it  spread  however  the  elements  of  bis  style  all  over  Italy, 
although  scaroely  a  single  beauty  of  the  original  was  to  any 
extent  preserved  in  the  copies. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Paul  111.,  the  arts  commence*!  again 
to  revive  in  Rome.  Michel  Angelo  execuieil  ht»  great 
work  of  the  Last  Judgment,  the  labour  of  eight  years,  b; 
the  orders  of  this  pontiff:  it  was  completed  in  1541.  Tbe 
effect  however  of  this  work  was  for  a  time  fatal  to  painting* 
hosts  of  copyists  and  mannerists  arose,  who,  pooiosaed  with  a 
mania  for  representing  the  naked  figure,  and  aacrifieiog 
everything  to  anatomical  display,  imagined  tbe  perfeetion 
of  design  to  consist  in  violent  action  and  muscular  protu- 
berauoe;  and  in  imilaline  the  manner,  they  imagined  thej 
had  acquired  the  art  of  Michel  Aiii{clo. 

This  great  painter,  who  in  tbe  time  of  Julius  IL  had 
himself  been  chietly  instrumental  in  raising  pamting  nearer 
to  perfiMtion  than  it  has  ever  attained  in  modem  timeib 
lived  also  to  see  it  degenerate,  greatly  through  his  own 
influence,  into  a  mere  handicraft  in  the  time  of  Pius  IV., 
w  hen  a  reference  to  nature  w;is  considered  us  an  ucknow- 
ledgment  of  a  want  of  genius. 

The  most  distinguished  mannerists  of  this  school  and 
period,  whitsc  style  was  a  species  uf  compound  of  ihow  ef 
Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  without  the  eomctoesa  ee 

tiurity  of  the  fiomer,  and  with  onhr  the  manner  of  the 
atter,  were  Taddco  and  Fcdcrigo  Zuocari.  The  former 
died  young.  Tbe  latter  executed  vaitvorks  ul  Horvnee, 
wiiich  were,  however,  remarkable  for  their  vaslnes.s  alone; 
and  he  lias  left  spe<  imens  of  his  pencil  in  the  j  rinci  pal  cities 
of  Italy.  Ho  succeeded  Girolamo  Muziano  as  prevnleni  9l 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Romob  which  had  been  la^y 
founded  by  Gregory  XIIL  at  the  inatanee  of  Musianoi. 
Graoory  was  elected  in  IS72. 
Tbe  following  exceptions  should  be  mentioned,  as  bciug 
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diitiiigitidMd  (br  tlMtr  gKftter  propriety  of  style,  firom  the 

general  host  of  manneristti;— Girolumo  Sicioluntc  of  Ser- 
moneta,  Maroello  Venusli,  and  Liviu  A^ie^u,  all  seholan 
of  IVnna  del  Vaga;  uUo  S<-i|jioiie  PuIzoik:,  cnUtil  Guflimo, 
Uie  scholar  of  Giacopit  do\  Conle,  butb  excelieul  in  portrait. 

ChuMppe  Coftari  <r  Ai-piiio  succeedoU  Federigo  Zuocaro 
m  puUic  MtioMtioB  at  Rome ;  but  though  without  a  rival  in 
that  city  until  the  appeaninee  of  Miebel  Angdo  Am«righi.  II 
Cotavaggio,  he  cannot  be  said  to  belong-  to  llw  Roaian  school, 
llie  heavy  unil  vulgar  iiatmo  ut"  Cara\agKiu's  sl)ltj  was  m 
diiett  opposition  to  the  i<le:il  luaiaiurism  of  Cesari'n,  They 
buth  hud  their  partiiUDii,  who  mtirns  termed  respectively  na- 
turdiitti  and  idealiali;  the  latter  prevailed.  Aiinibalu  Ca- 
racei  al*o  endoavound  io  vaia  to  reform  ta«t«  in  Roido; 
ibc  works  ot  th»  great  naatar  in  tbo  Palasso  Farnese  bad 
lUllo  or  no  effect  upon  the  »tyle  of  tbo  Roman  painters  of 
that  period,  and  Cusari  left  a  numerous  school  of  imitators. 
But  tliese  noble  works,  certainly  interior  only  to  those  of 
Michel  Aii^clo  and  Raphael  in  Runie,  evenluuily  had  their 
<  fleet,  and  painting  was  a^jain  restored  to  something  ap- 
proachiog  its  t'urrner  splendour :  and  what  iha  painters  of 
Bologlia  nail  burr^twua  from  iho  Romans  in  the  poDtificate 
of  Cteflaent  YIL.  the  pupik  of  tha  Oaiaoei  ratuned  with 
intarait  in  that  of  Urban  Vtll. 

A  belter  style  was  rnlopted  by  FeJerigo  I);u>jcclij  uf  Ur- 
biito,  whicli  might  buasi  of  a  tieaier  approach  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  form  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Roman  school, 
hut  hift  colourinjr  wa.<<  generally  arliUcial,  and  very  diticrent 
rroiQthat  of  Ruphuel.   Its  tone  is  unpleasant,  a  cold  violet 
hue  prevail*  tbtougbont,  and  there  ia  a  atriking  deficiency 
of  yellow  in  his  camationa,  which  in  the  lights  are  pink,  in 
the  bhu'lu^'s  ^rey.    Barocr-io  had  several  imitators,  but  his 
induoncc  upon  the  gcneial  cha.acler  of  Roman  art  was  lu- 
considerable.  Tiie  Kclcciic  sciu.ol  o(  Bitlojjna  ^Boloc;.nkse 
School]  sieems  to  have  hud  the  principal  share  in  lolorroiiig 
thtf  art  in  Rome.    During  the  puntiflcales  of  Paul  V., 
Gregoiy  XV.,  and  Urban  VIIL,  the  celebrated  pupila  wf 
the  Coacei,  Dmnenidiino,  Ouido,  Giierano,  and  Lannancob 
were  much  empIoye<l  by  those  pontiffs;  and  the  example 
of  these  great  masters,  but  more  especially  of  Domenichmo, 
jiroducea  many  i^'Kid  painter,,  ot  whom  we  may  mention 
iliH  following: — An[wt>iuR.icci,caUed  Barbalunga; Camassei ; 
(Jijvanni  Carbmie ;    Francesco  Cozza ;   Ptetro   del  Po: 
(  anini ;  Giambatista  Pa>.'-er' ;  and  Luigi  Scaramuccia;  and 
ilicn:  were  many  otlieni  of  cun-.idorable merit.  The  school  of 
the  Curacci  seems  to  have  bad  a  mora  immediate  influence 
upon  portrait  pannini;,  truth  or  itdelity  of  representation 
bt  in^  inJi.spL-nsabiy  retinisite  to  constitute  excellence  in 
poilraiturc.    Tlie  exce-sivo  mannensni  of  the  [tainti-rs  ^>( 
the  period  had  sui;enerariy  mcapacjlaled  tiiem  lor  executing 
anything  excellent  in  that  department,  that  it  began  to  be 
nearly'  a  distinct  pnofbsskxi,  and  the  following  masters  dis- 
tinguuhed  tbemsetm  aa  exeeUent  portrait  painters,  though 
thc^  did  not  eonflne  themselvea  quite  exclusiTely  to  por> 
traits :  — Antonio   dt    Monti;    Pietro  Foihelti;  Antonio 
Scalvati;   Gramnialn-a;   Ottiivio  Leoni ;   and  Baldas.sarc 
Alloisi,  called  (talanino. 

Upon  the  imitators  of  Domcntchiuo  followed  tbo  bold 
alylo  of  Lanfraiico,  whose  mo^l  successful  scholar  was  Gia- 
einto  Brandi;  and  oontemporary  with  Lanfranco  flourished 
Albano  in  Rome.  Pier  Franoeaoo  Mbia  waa  an  imitator  of 
his  style. 

From  the  studio  of  Albano  came  Andrea  Saccbi,  a  ])ainter 
wli  )  drew  well  and  I'idoiired  adunrubly,  who  never  be- 
isiuwed  labour  ujpou  u  tniic,  aud  who  was  belter  Terned 
in  the  theory  of  art  than  any  of  his  contemooraries  or 
jmiuediate  predecessors.  There  is  a  nobility  and  grandeur 
about  his  style,  and  a  truth  and  breadth  in  his  execution, 
which  diatingniib  him  aa  one  of  the  noblest  diaeiplM  of  the 
Roman  school,  second  only  to  Giuiio  Romano  in  inrontion, 
Otul  in  all  other  rcipcct>  inferior  to  its  j^rca;  I'lunder  alone. 
Raphael  was  his  model  ot'  peilection,  but  ho  uas  no  ^eivile 
iiiiitatur;  he  could  appreciate  also  the  bcauiies  ot  Titian 
aiiil  uf  Corre^gio ;  anu  he  had  recourse  to  the  »^auie  sources 
through  whidi  his  great  model  attained  to  excellence— na- 
ture and  the  antique  but  he  availed  himself  only  so  far  of 
the  an  tique  as  tt  served  to  regulate  his  study  of  nature. 

No  inconsiderable  ornament  also  of  the  arts  of  Rome  of 
this  period  was  Nicholas  Puussin,  for  though  a  IVenclunan 
t\  birtli,  he  was.  essentidUy  a  Riiinaii  painter;  he  tbriued 
Lis  style  tVuia  liophael  and  the  aniique.  Ue  attended  also 
the  academies  of  IXomenichino  and  of  Sacchi,  being  a  great 
tdmirer  of  the  works  of  thoae  nastera;  he  oonaiMied 


DeiBeniehiiio  inftrior  to  Rapliael  akne.    Hiti  style  vas 

however  very  peculiar,  and  had  no  influence  ;[  ii  ihe  arts 
in  Rome;  his  works  have  too  much  the  ajipearance  of 
painted  basai-rilicvi. 

Pietro  Berrettini,  called  aho  Pietro  d&  Corlona,  set  him- 
self up  as  the  rival  of  Succbi  m  Rome,  and  if  the  numberof 
imitators  is  a  eriierion  of  the  degree  of  excellanee,  JPietvp 
da  Coitona  was  certainly  superior  to  Saeehi  The  art  of 
Sacchi  was  not  so  easily  imitated.  Tli  '  ' \<;  of  Cortonu  was 
rich  and  attractive,  but  superficial  and  incorrect,  and  h« 
tnkes  the  lead  in  that  elisa  of  paiotera  termed  niadiinistt  by 
the  Italians. 

The  scholars  of  these  two  masters  formed  two  rival  fac- 
tions of  art.  which  divided  Rome :  that  of  Sacchi  waa headed 
byCarlo  Maratta,  supported  by  LudovtooGarsi:  Aatof  Cor» 

tona,  by  Giro  Ferri,  aupporte  <  by  Romauelli.  Bernini,  who 
during  the  pontificates  of  Urban  VIII.  and  Iiuiucent  X..  in 
matters  of  art  wa.s  all  powcit'ul  in  Rome,  opposed,  as  was 
to  be  cxpecie*!,  that  parly  wiiich  was  conspicuous  for  good 
taste;  and  for  a  time  the  machinists  prevailed.  But  the 
school  of  Cortona  was  predominant  only  in  fresco^  for  in  oil 
Maratta  was  unrivalled.  In  1689  hewem  Giro  died,  and 
Maratta  stood  alon^i  and  upon  tbe  aeoMwon  of  Innocent 
XII.,  in  1S91,  he  was  appointed  intpeelor  of  the  stanze  o. 
the  Vatican,  and  in  1702,  by  the  orilers  of  Clement  XI..  Iio 
restored  llie  works  of  Rapliuel  in  those  Dpartnients,  which 
had  considerably  sulTered  •.broiigli  time  and  negleirt.  He 
hod  restored  previously  the  frescoes  of  Annilale  Caracci  in 
the  Palazzo  Fainese.  He  died  in  1713.  His  style  was  gene- 
rally Goosiderablv  less  vigoroua  than  that  of  Sacchi,  and  both 
his  colouring  ana  his  composition  were  eeeasionally  arti  flcial ; 
his  drawing  was  also  sometimes  inciirrcct ;  his  taste  was  iijjoii 
the  whole  very  inferior  to  bis  master's,  tliou}f|i  his  style  has 
been  termed  more  ^;raceful. 

Maratta  io^med  a  most  numerous  school,  but  its  cKiai 
characteristics  were  the  studied  composition  and  aflbeted 
graoe  which  are  the  blemishes  of  his  own  style. 

Maratta  has  been  termed  the  last  of  the  RoroaDs,  and  per  • 
haps  he  may  be  safely  termed  the  last  of  the  Romans  who 
has  merited  the  name  of  a  great  painter ;  for  neither  Pom 
pt'o  Ratoni  nor  Men^s  can  be  ^aili  to  dispute  tliat  claim  with 
nim.  though  both  are  deserv«:dly  celebrated  names.  The 
former  gave  too  much  importance  to  high  finish ;  the 
latter  was  too  blindly  devoted  to  the  antique,  BatonJ 
painted exeellent  portraits,  and  Mengs  drew  correctly,  but  be 
was  so  eager  after  the  ideal,  that  he  lost  nature  in  the  search 
of  it ;  in  tnis  respect  Baton!  has  greatly  tbe  advantage  over 
Menuis.  Tlicy  were  both  eminently  academic,  and  for  mere 
technical  excellenci-  have  not  ot'teii  been  equalled  ;  but  there 
is  a  paljiable  absence  of  the  'mens  diviiuor  *  and  moral  scR- 
timeut  in  their  workis  which  are  more  than  ordinarily  coa> 
spieuoua  for  that  insipidity  and  monotony  so  generally  atten- 
dant upon  the  fiutidious  preciseneaa  of  academic  art. 

(Vasari,  Vited^fitlorlSte.i  iBaOan,  Vtfi^ mori^tttu, 
L  inKi.  St(^  fittariea;  and  Fiorillo,  OMcAidto  <fer  iM- 

ROMAN  WALL.  n^RixAnNiA.] 

KOM.A.NCE  originally  signified  any  composition  in  the 
Romance  language,  or  dialects  which  superseded  ibe  X<atin 
after  the  iaUof  theWestern  Empire,  [Romance  LAWOtiAeiJ 
As  however,  in  course  of  time^  the  IVouveres  of  Noru 
France  composed  a  number  of  poems  containing  fictitious 
narratives  of  war  and  love,  and  their  lays  became  popular 
all  over  France  and  in  tbo  neighbouring  cmintnes,  the 
name  of  Romanco  was  more  particularly  applied  to  all  com- 
positions, vlietbor  in  verse  or  proife.  in  aii>  laiij>iiage,  which 
treated  of  marvellous  or  uncommon  incnleuis,  and  the 
nana  bis  been  retained  to  this  day  in  several  European  lan- 
Ktiagea  to  aignify  a  flctitioua  itamttve.  The  Italiana  and 
French  call  a  novel  *an  TomatUD.*  *uu  roman.'  But  the 
French  call  an  historical  baUad  '  uiie  romance,*  in  tbe  femi- 
Uiiie  gender.  The  distinction  between  romance  and  tbe 
modern  novel  is  shown  under  Novkl.  The  apielialian 
Romance  in  a  narrower  aeoso  is  applied  to  thoae  compuM- 
tions  which  refer  to  the  agea  ef  ebivalry.  either  real  or  anp* 
poeed.  [CmTAunr.] 

Tbe  oldest  romaneea  in  ibis  latter  sense  appear  to  have 
been  Icitondary  storieri  concerning  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  and  they  were  of  En^'iisii  orit^in  ;  but 
the  original  nurraiives,  if  they  ever  existed  in  writing,  which 
is  doubtful,  aiv  lusL  Tbe  earliest  romantic  legends  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  of  the  twelfth  century  :  Geoffrey 
of  Monmeuth'a  intin^  Chronicle  of  EqgUadj  Xuipin'i 
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Latin  Chranicl*  in  Vruiee;  Wtce'a'La  ^t,'  a  raotrical 

romarfi-  rnncerning  the  fabuloiM  history  of  Eiifrland.  in 
Norman  French ;  'I>e  Roman  duRou.'  by  the  wme  writer, 
concerning  RoUo  and  hi^  s  icr  r  sors;  and'IReali  diFrancia,' 
in  Italian  prose.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Latin  romance 
of  GuaUiori.  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  La  Novalesa,  which 
reUtes  to  tb*  wars  of  Attila;  next  in  order  of  date  comes 
Ouiiio  dflllt  Colonna's  '  War  of  Trof,*  and  IbtlMV  Fwis's 
account  of  the  Round  Table.  [Quomon  OT  HOKMOimi.] 
The  '  Roman  de  la  Rosa'  «u  written  wider  8t  LouU  of 
Franc(i.  At  that  time  chivalry  was  citabliAhed  over  all 
Europe,  and  the  writeis  of  romance  inlroduceil  tlic  customs 
and  manners  of  chivalry  into  tlicir  narratives  of  events, 
real  or  supposed,  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  clii- 
vatiy. 

Tne  Taat  niUaet  of  mmantie  Uteratun,  in  its  general  and 
more  extended  wnte,  may  be  divided  into  the  fbllovins 

branches:  —  !.  Romantic  ballads  and  trnHi'innal  song^t,  which 
appear*  to  be  the  oldest  form,  and  w  hicii  have  existed  among 
most  nations  in  their  primitive  state.  The  songs  of  the 
■ntient  banls,  and  tho«e  concerning  Arminius,  which  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Annal.,  ii.  88,  and  German^  2) ;  the 
Geman  Niebduneen;  the  poemaof  Antar.  and  others 
belbra  tlie  ara  of  Mohaniniea;  the  loni;  of  Roland,  men- 
tioned by  the  chronirlcni  of  Charlemagne;  and  the  old 
Spaniiih  romantic  ballads,  all  belong  to  this  clasf.  M.  de 
Iressan  collected  several  fragmcnis  amnnr^  tlic  moun- 
taineers of  the  Pyrenees,  which  seem  to  betong  to  Roland's 
'Cantilena,*  OT  irar  song.  -2,  The  narrative  romances  of 
chivalry  ooneeming  the  deeds  of  Arthur  and  the  pee»  of 
the  Round 'Hible.  3,  The  romances  concarning  the  cup- 
posed  wars  of  Charlemagne  against  tba  Saracens.  4,  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  romances  concerning  the  fbhnlous 
exploits  of  Amadis  and  Palnn  riti.  [Amadis  i»k  Gaulv.') 
5,  The  classic  romances  concerning  Jason.  Hercules, 
Alexander,  those  heroes  havmfj  been  transformed  into 
knights  of  chivalry.  6,  The  epic  romancea  of  the  Italians 
in  the  fiAeenth  and  sixteenth  Mtttmiai.  .^Mi.]  7, 
The  spiritual  or  religioos  lonanees  oonoarninc  tho 
miracles  of  saints  and  the  death  of  martyrs,  such  as  the 
'Contes  dcvois'  of  ihe  French,  the  'Golden  Legend.'  &c. 

8,  The  pastoral  romance,  which  Cervantes  ridiculed,  and 
which  afterwards  gave  rise  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
tho  interminable  and  dull  romances  of  La  Calprenede, 
Madame  de  Scodet^,  and  others,  in  which  perfection  of 
beauty  and  jmro  spiritual  love  are  the  chief  ingredients. 

9,  The  oomie  romances,  which  vera  written  chiefly  as 
parodies  of  the  heroic  and  chivalrous  romances.  Such  were 
thoae  of  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Mendoza,  and  Scarron.  10, 
The  political  romances,  such  as  T«^li  maque,  Sethos,  S:c. 
11,  lastly  comes  the  modern  novel,  which  forms  a  distinct 
species,  as  it  does  not  deal  in  the  marvellous  and  super- 
natural, but  represents  men  conformably  to  the  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

The  library  of  romance  is  extremely  nuacrtmi;  hiblio- 
graphiral  catalogues  of.  those  of  a  particular  class  and 
nation  have  been  published,  such  i--  C  unt  Melzi's  *Bi- 
bliografla  dei  Romanii  e  Opere  di  Civalleria  in  Italiano,' 
Milan,  1838.  The  Spaniards  have  several  collections  of 
their  old  romances:  'Poesias  cscoeidas  de  nuestros  Can- 
cioneros  y  Romancaroa  antiguoi,'  Ma&id,  1796;  Depping, 
'CoUeoeion  de  los  mas  oelebres  Romoneea  antigoos  Espa- 
fioles,  historicos  y  caballeTeaeoe,*  Londrei,  18CS;  'Roman* 
rero  del  Old  Ruy  Diar,  en  Icnguago  antiguo,  rocopi'ado  [wr 
Juan  de  Escobar,'  Madrid,  1818.  Dr.  Ferrario  has  pub- 
lished a  Rood  wurk  on  the  Iialiait  romancea  of  chivalry: 
'Storia  «d  Anali&i  degU  antichi  Romanzi  di  Cavalleria,  e 
del  Ptemi  Romanzeschi  d'ltalia.  con  Disscriazioni  sull' 
Chi^ina.  sugl'  Istitutt,  auUe  Geivnionie  dei  Cavalieri,  con 
Flmva  iraita  dai  Honumenti  dell*  Arte,*  4  vols.  8vo.,  Milan, 
1826-9.  A  notice  of  Ferrario's  work  appeared  in  the 
'Foreign  Quarterly  Review.'  No.  XII.,  October.  1630. 
Panizsi,  in  the  first  or  intruductory  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Boiardo,  London,  lb30,  hui>  eiaborately  investigated  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  Turner,  in 
his  'History  of  the  Anslo-Saxons,'  Ritaon,  in  his  '  Histori- 
cal Essay  on  National  Songs,'  Dunlop^  in  his  *  History  of 
.  Romantie  Ficlion,*  and  otbeii»  iwvo  treatad  of  tba  history 
of  romaneo  In  varions  eountries. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGE  ('Langue  Romano 'or '  Ro- 
niandti,'  in  French)  \^  thu  name  given  to  a  kind  of  bastard 
Latin,  which  cnnu  into  common  ura  in  Western  Europe 
after  the  Idl  of  the  Roman  Smpira^  among  the  populations 


formerly  subject  to  Rome,  wliile  the  Northern  conquerors,  | 
the  Gotha,  Franks.  Burgundians.  Langobards,  &c.,  spoka 
their  own  langua^'c  or  dialects,  which  are  called  by  chront* 
clers  of  the  tun  n  '  lii.;_'Lia  Teuton ica*  or  '  Teutisca.'  The 
conquered  people  were  called  by  the  peneral  name  of  Ro- 
mans, from  whence  came  the  name  of  the  languajje,  which 
was  also  called  '  vulgaris.'  In  course  uf  time  however  the 
conquerors  adopted  t|ie  language  of  the  conquered,  who, 
betiw  more  instructed,  fumuhcd  mo$t  of  the  priesu  and 
seholars  of  the  ege.  Bot  the  language  thus  adopted  by  both 
the  conquering  and  the  conquerefl  races,  alllioi;f;ij  essentially 
formed  of  l^ilin  elements,  differed  accoriliujj  lu  (he  vanous 
localities  and  the  grea'.er  or  lesser  degree  of  admixture  of 
the  northern  ptioplo  with  the  Roman  population.  For 
instance.  King  Da^obeft  Im  the  teventh  century  published 
a  statutib  styled  '  Ln  AlaBsanwirum.'  for  the  use  of  the 
Gorman  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  the  language  of 
which  differs  from  that  of  the'  LexRipuariorura,'  wh.ch  the 
same  king  published  for  the  use  of  the  people  situate  1 
between  L  j^^lt  Rhine  and  the  Mosii,  wim  were  tnostU 
of  old  Rotnan  extraction.  The  former  employs  the  iUe 
as  an  article  before  substantives,  in  imitation  of  the  articles 
fa  and  der  used  bv  the  Goths  aiid  Franks  in  their  own  Ian* 
guage;  hut  the  Lex  Ripuaria  does  not  employ  tlilff  for  ihs 
same  purpose.  In  the  old  charters  of  Ituy  and  Spain  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  we  find  iUe  and  if.»e  em- 
ployed likewise  as  articles,  t^a  eeelcsra,  ilia  alta,  if/at  coxai, 
illa  $traila,  illo  rio,  &c. ;  but  these  charters  are  not  m  old 
by  a  century  ur  two  as  the  Franco-Latin  documents,  in 
w  hich  those  pronouns  are  introduced  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Tlie  oldest  doeumcnt  in  the  '  Espaiia  Sagrada'  in  which  the 
Uk  appears  as  an  artido  is  AJk.  776 ;  and  the  oldost  of  those 
of  Italy  quoted  by  Mumtori  are  of  the  years  713  and  736. 

Of  the  various  dialects  thuA  formed,  that  of  the  south  of 
France,  called  afterwards  Lans^ue  d'Oc,  became  a  refined 
language  sooner  than  tlic  others,  and  retained  it*  buperiuniy 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  itahau, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  languages  assumed  a  regular  gram- 
matical and  literanr  form,  which  tti^  have  retained ;  whilst 
the  Romance  of  the  sooth  of  Fnneehas  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse,  havinp  given  way  to  the  Northern  French  j 
Lanrrue  d'Oil  or  d'Oui.  The  latter  appears  to  ha%'C  origi- 
nally differed  little  from  the  Lan-^iie  d'Oc,  but  it  gradually  | 
changed  its  terminationsi,  and  assumed  other  peculiaritiei  | 
of  form,  which  have  been  retained  by  the  modern  French. 
It  is  demonstrated  by  Rajmouard  that  the  inhabitants  U 
Northam  Fhmoe  in  the  ninth  eentury  spoke  tho  same  1an« 
guage  as  those  of  the  south.  The  text  of  the  oath  taken  ut 
Sirasburg  in  the  year  842.  by  Ix)uis,  called  the  Germanu . 
before  the  French  people,  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this.  The  text  of  this  curious  document  is  as  follows: — 
'  Pro  Deo  amur  et  pro  Christian  popio,  et  nostro  cororous 
salvament,  dist  di  en  avant,  in  quant  Dcus  savir  et  podir  me 
dunat,  si  salvara  jeo  cist  neon  fradro  Karlo,  et  in  adjudha, 
et  in  cadbuna  cosa,  si  cum  om  per  dreit  son  fradre  salvar 
dist,  in  o  quid  il  mi  altre  si  fazct,  et  ab  Ludher  nul  plaul 
nunquam  prindrai,  qui  meon  vol  cist  meon  fradre  Karle  m 
damno  sit.'  ( Roquefort,  Glmxaire  de  la  Langue  Homant, 
Pans,  ISOH,  'Introduction.') 

The  gradual  process  by  which  the  corrupt  Latin  spoken 
in  the  provinces  of  Western  and  Sontham  Europe  in  the 
sixtlu  seventh,  and  eighth  oenturiea  was  tiaasfbnDod  into 
theRomanre  languages  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  is 
very  r'l  nr'y  "xhibited  by  Raynouard,  in  his  '  E16mens  dels 
Grummaire  de  Ic  Lanj^uc  Romane  avant  I'an  lOUtl.'  The 
Latin  cases  had  become  neglected  or  confused,  and  to  supply 
their  place  the  prepositions  d«  served  to  denote  the  geni- 
tive and  ad  the  dative.  l*he  next  step  was  to  cut  off  ibe 
final  syllable  of  tba  noun. and  so  to  make  it  indeclinable. 
Thus  the  aeewHitiva  abhstom  boeama  ahbat ;  majestatem. 
majestat;  ardcntem,  ardent;  amantero,  amant;  and  ^j 
forth.  The  accusatives  in  iMtem  were  reduced  to  fo«,  rel; 
giunem,  religion,  &c.  When  the  suppression  of  the  Latin 
termination  left  twu  haish-sounding  consonants  at  the  end 
of  the  word,  a  euphonic  vowel  was  added, '  arbitr-um,*  '  ar- 
bitre.'  The  pronouns  ille  and  ijue  had  been  used  in  the 
oomipt Latin  as  auxdiary  to  substantives: '  Dono  illasvpincai 
quoOMdo  ilia  rivulus  currit ;'  '  Ilia  medietate  de  ipsa  por- 
cione.*ftc.  Yrtm  ille  so  used  originated  the  Romance  arti- 
cles el.  In,  la,  and  from  ipse  the  demonstrative  pronoun*  u. 
40  or  su,  and  sa,  which  the  Sardinian  dialect  has  riitaine^i 
to  this  day  as  an  an;  -  i      These  articles  were  declined  with 
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latum  dc  la  vite;'  '  VtlUin  nostram  qu»  vocatur  al  la  Cor- 
Wia,'  &(-.  Thesa  and  other  example*  taken  from  docu- 
maitto  of  tho  nioth  eeotury  show  the  introduction  of  ariiclcs 
•VMk  in  the  vrittcn  language  which  affected  to  preeerve  in 
•om«3  degree  the  Latin  form ;  tite  change  must  have  been 
nioru  rapid  and  complete  in  the  spoken  or  popular  idioiQ. 
Oil  r  ;i^riL:es  took  plucu  in  the  pronouns  and  the  verbs,  for 
wlucli  we  refer  to  Raynouard  s  Eiemeng.  The  use  of  the 
auxiliary  verb  aver,  *  habere,'  already  existc<i  in  the  Latin, 
in  a  certain  form:  'Do  Cxsare  satis  hoc  tempore  dictum 
habebo*  (Cieen),  IhUip  V.,  28) ;  *  Si  habcs  jam  statulum 
(juod  tibi  agendam  {Hit«a'  (^jprist  ad  FmuL,  iv.  2).  The 
Latin  also  used  tlw  auziliaiy'ttM*  in  aoBW  tedMi  «f  the 
piissivc.  The  Romance  langaage  only  iMide  tbeuioof  tfiOM 
iiuxiliarics  rooro  general. 

After  A.D.  lOOU  the  Romance  language  may  be  coii-idered 
as  having  become  fully  formed,  and  the  age  of  the  Trouba- 
doiira  bogtn.  William,  count  of  iPoietiers,  is  one  of  the 
oarlieM  iraoia  worka  have  been  jmaarvfld.  In  tbo  twelfth 
f cntury  the  inatitution  of  the  Conrta  of  Love  was  established. 
That  century  was  the  brilliant  age  of  Romance  poetry,  and 
111  liie  jKuno  Wace  vvrotu  lu  Isortli  or  Norman  French  his 
•  Roman  du  Hon.'    In  the  thirieonih  century  the  war  and 
massacre  of  tbe  Albigcnscs,  and  tlm  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  frightened  away  many  of  the  adepts  of  '  la  gaya 
Aiancia;'and  aftorwarda  several  other  events,  such  as  the 
oeeeidon  of  the  house  of  Ai^oa  or  Provonce  tu  the  throne 
of  Naples  and  the  enoreMbmenta  of  the  northern  French, 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  Troubadour  poctrj-,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  Roinaiu  □  lanmiaj^c.    The  Italian  or 
Tuiiran  ro»o  ujkui  i;&  <iccay.    When  I>aote  apiu'iiri-d,  ihe 
decline  bad  already  begun,  and  it  was  euinpleted  dunni;  the 
first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.    (Raynouard,  Clv/ix  de 
Pnetie*  Origtualrs  .Irs  TrnuUi  Lurt ;  Professor  Diez,  Leben 
und  fVerke  der  Trnubadourt,  Zwiokau,  1829.)    In  the 
fifteenth  century  king  Rene  made  some  attempts  at  reviving 
the  poeiry  of  tlic  Langue  d'Oc,  but  the  race  of  tbeTrouha- 
tlijuis  wa-i  nir.v  cxtiiicuaud  the  only  rt'sult  ofhi*  endeavuurs 
^\as  the  eoilei'lmj,'  and  conipihn^'  llie  lives  of  the  'il<l  Trou-  ; 
liudours  by  tbe  monk  of  the  isles  of  ilyeres,  'Le  Monge  des 
Islos  d'OrV  In  Eastern  Spain  also  the  Inquintion  Aaalroyed 
many  MSS.  in  the  Limosin  or  Valeneian  languagitM  being 
suapeeted  of  containing  heresy.    In  1434  tbe  library  of  tlw  ' 
Marquis  du  Villena  at  Barcelona  was  burnt  an  suspicion  of 
contaiiuni;  sorcery.    (Ferrario,  Sioria  ed  Jnalisi  degli  an- 
tidti  Romanzi,  &c  )  ^ 
Various  political  and  ciucial  circumstances  had  contributed  | 
to  give  to  the  Langue  d'Oc  that  early  reflncnu  nt  in  an  age 
of  comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism  \^hlch  is  still  a  ' 
matter  of  surprise  to  phikdMCista  and  historical  inquirers. 
The  provinces  of  Soutbani  fnneo  had  not,  like  Italy  and  i 
the  northern  parts  of  TVanee,  been  overran  by  a  aueeession  ' 
of  barbarian^' ;  they  had  not  brr.i  i  \ji  isod  to  the  ravages  of" 
the  Sclavonians,  the  Huns,  and  ;liu  Danes.    The  Bur^juii- 
(iiar.s  and  the  Visij^ntlis,  who  had  settled  there  ncarlv about 
the  ^aiae  time,  were  more  civilijied  than  the  Other  (German 
races  ;  tliey  amalgamated  them^lvcs  gradually  and  quietly 
with  the  old  tnbabitaniSt  and  they  applied  to  agrieultura) 
-pursuits,  which  a  IbrlDe  toll  and  a  happy  climate  rendered  , 
pleasant  and  productive.    The  country  suffered  no  subse-  " 
(jucnt  invasion  from  tho  northern  tribes,  and  the  victory  of 
(  h      -  Martel  in  tin-  ])lains  of  Tours  arrested  the  advance 
of  the  Saracens  from  the  we^t.   Southern  France  wa.<>,  it  is 
true,  Btttjugatod  by  the  Franks,  who  had  occupied  thu 
countries  north  of  the  Loire,  but  the  Franks  hod  by  that 
limn  formed  themselves  into  n  regular  monarchy  under 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  were  no  longer  unruly  barba- 
rians. During  tho  decline  and  imbecility  of  the  later  princes 
of  the  (Tarlovingian  dynasty.  Soutliern  Fram-e  Tiecarne  a 
separate  and  inileiiendent  state,  of  which  duke  Hozon,  an 
active  and  vigorous  man,  became  monarch,  and  thu  kins^dom 
of  Aries  or  Ptovcnco  extended  over  the  whole  soutii  uf 
FiMM.  Ilie  descendants  of  Bozon  retained  their  sove- 
r«igntv  for  more  than  two  hundred  yam ;  and  when  the 
male  line  ended  in  1092,  in  the  person  of  Count  Gillibert, 
lii>  ^^'ntes  became  the  ilnwry  of  his  daughters,  of  whom  tlie 
elder.  Dauce.  heiress  of  Provence,  was  married  in  the  voar 
M  1 2,  to  Raymond  Bcrengi-r,  count  of  Barcelona,  and  her 
sister  Stephanie  married  ihe  count  of  Toulouse.    A  treaty, 
concluded  in  1123,  between  the  counts  of  Barccloi>a  and 
Toulouse,  flxed  the  division  of  tbe  slates  of  Gillibert  be- 
tween them.  Another  powerful  baron, tiia  count  of  Poitiers, 
berame  duke  of  Aqnttaiue  or  Ouyavne^  wbush  nftanraids 
P.      No.  1241. 


came  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land. Thoso  three  states,  Barcelona.  Toulouse,  and  Guieiins 
included  the  whole  oounuy  in  whidi  th«  Langue  dOo  wat 
spoken.  Tbn  nnfam  of  Provence  with  Catalonia  introdneed 
iutu  the  former  country  a  taste  for  poetry  and  chivalry,  which 
wai  fostered  in  Spain  by  the  Moors.  The  maritime  towns 
of  Catalonia  and  Provence  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  ail 
over  the  Me<lii«rranean,  and  Catalonian  armaments  luok  an 
active  part  in  the  Eastern  wars  between  ihe  Greeks,  the 
Normans,  and  thu  Saracens.  All  tbcso  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  reOne  the  manners  of  the  people  as  well  as  (heit 
language,  and  the  ainnular  institution  of  tbeCouru  of  Love 
gave  a  peculiar  turn  to  their  poetry.  [TnorBADOtjiis.] 

The  Langue  d'Oil,  or  Northern  French,  also  called  sonio- 
tiiues  iSonuan  I'rench,  having  bccume  the  langua{;c  of  the 
court  and  capital  of  tlie  kin^dum  ot  rianee,  gradually  en- 
croached upon  tbe  Langue  d'Oc,  as  tho  various  provmoes 
south  of  the  Loire  became  incoqioratcd  with  the  monarchy. 
From  the  I3thceuiur)  duwawaids,theed)otaMidordinaneM 
of  the  FralMrh  kings  being  issued  in  the  Langue  d'Oil,  were 
forwarded,  either  in  the  original  or  1nin>laterl  intit  Latin,  to 
tlie  pronnces  of  the  south.  The  writer*  oT  Northern  Franco, 
the  Trouv^res,  refined  their  own  language,  and  found  cneuu- 
ro^einent  at  court,  which  was  not  extended  to  the  writers  in 
the  langue  d'Oc.  Rousard,  who  wa.s  a  native  of  the  suulb, 
in  his  *  Abreg£  de  I'Art  Poetiqua,'  complains  of  tltis :  '  Now 
that  our  France  is  all  subject  to  one  lung,  we  are  obliged,  if 
we  wish  to  attain  honour  or  fame,  to  stwak  his  language,  clso 
ourworks,  however  honourable  and  perfect,  would  be  thought 
little  of,  or  might  perhaps  he  altogether  despisi  d  and  neg- 
lected.' With  the  invintiun  of  printing,  copies  of  the  works 
in  the  Langue  d'Oil  wure  s]>eedily  multiplied,  white  those  of 
the  Troubadours  remained  mostly  in  MSS.cunflned  lo  a  few 
libraries.  In  the  I6tli  century  it  was  enacted  that  all  public 
acts  and  dee<ls  should  be  written  in  French.  Tbe  Langue 
d'Oc,  being  thus  restricted  to  the  mere  purposes  of  adoroe«tte 
idiom,  duyeneraled  into  various  patois  or  dialects.  .Siill 
there  aijpeaicd,  here  and  there,  in  tho  seventeeuili  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  several  n  uive  jwets  who  wrote  with 
spirit  and  humour  in  thvur  lespecitvo  patois,  such  as  Lesage. 
a  Languedocian.  whose  burlesque  anu  frequently  licentious 
poems  were  published  at  Montpelier : '  Les  Folios  de  le  Sage^' 
1650;  Ader,  *Lou  GentilhommeGBScoun,*  Toolouae.  J6i0, 
and 'LouOatounet  Gascon.*  ICll:  u  version  of  Homer's 'Ra- 
tmchomyomachia,'  in  Gascon,  *La  Granoul-Batromacbio,' 
Toulouse,  16fl  J;  *La  Postourale  (a  coiii.dy  in  4  acts)  dou 
Paysan  quecerque  mcsii£  a  son  liilii,'  in  tiie  dialect  ufBearn, 
by  Fondeville  de  I.,cscar.  Pau,  1 767  ;  *  L'Etubamis  de  la 
Ficiro  de  Beaucnire,'  by  Michel,  Amslcnlam,  17U0;  *  AclOS 
du  Syiiodc  de  la  S.unle  Reformation.'  Muiilpc-Uier,  1599,  U 
satire  nsninst  the  Calvioials^  by  Rchoul,  a  wiUy  but  profligate 
adventurer,  who  was  at  last  ajceouted  at  Rome,  under  Ftope 
Paul  v.,  in  September,  1611,  in  consei|UL'iu x-  of  his  uiidis 
crimiiiatiu^  satirical  propensity ;  'Luu  Banquet,' par  Augi^ 
Gaillard,  Paris,  IM 'JatdiadeysMuiiosProvencalas,* 
Aix,  1C28;  &c. 

In  Spain  the  Latin  language  became  corrupted,  though 
perhaps  leas  rapidly  and  at  a  hsier  date  than  in  Italy 
and  France,  whidi  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  durint;  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  masters  were  procured  from  iho 
Peninsula  to  teach  that  language  m  Italy.  It  it.  unulhcr  evi- 
dLiiieof  tins,  tliai  till  the  beginning  of  the  I2tii  century,  Latm. 
though  Corrupt,  was  the  only  language  used  among  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  the  Peninsula,  not  only  in  tho  ucls  of  the 
cortes  and  councils,  but  also  in  the  municipal  fueros,  the 
public  edicts,  diplomas,  teslameats,  and  tho  writings  of  au' 
tbon.  It  was  aiao  the  bigoage  of  thu  tribunals,  until  Sail 
Vlernando,  ahout  the  middle  of  tho  13th  century,  caused  the 

'Liher  Judicum'  tu  Tie  translated  into  the  vulgar  lon;;ue. 

The  corrupt  Latin  of  S])ain  ya\e  nso  lu  the  Cataluitiaii 
and  Valeneian,  liie  old  Portuguese  or  Galician,  and  the 
Ckisliliau  or  modern  Spanish.  The  last  two,  and  espe- 
cially tho  Castilian,  received  a  considerable  admixture  oi 
Arabic  words  (said  to  bo  about  200<l  in  the  Spanish  htt- 
guagc),  from  which  the  Catalonian  remained  eompsratively 
free.  The  process  of  corruption  nrtlu-  Lilin  in'm  Roni.mco 
was  tho  same  as  in  France  and  Iialy,  and  ukiv  hu-  trac  ed  even 
in  the  wrilmgs  uf  the  cIlthv,  uhi)  piMfi-;M.'rl  ii,  iib-  \\\r.  hle- 
rary  language  of  tiie  country.  Eiipando,  bi3hO|>  of  Tuiedu. 
a  man  of  learning  for  the  time,  who  .strongly  opposed  the 
introduction  into  Spain  of  the  tenets  of  the  <.upremaoy  aod 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  see,  writes  to  lYlix,  bishop  of 
Vnsnlt  in  tbe  following  sty)e '  '  jDomino  FeUoe,  acietilit  rot 

Vot.  XX.— M 
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rcil'lo  qiuu  M-.s1r>  jicriptn  accepi 
par\ il  -  ti^iLe  Miiilauu  ... 
iuam  a  l  Cinluha,'  6cc. 

It  i*  im()0<jible  to  fix  the  epochs  of  the  origin  of  the 
WioasUDgutgesoflhe  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  Catalonian 
and  GaJkian  or  idd  Portugnen  appear  to  be  the  oldest. 
The  Outilian.  notirithitaaditig  the  Msertion  of  Bouterwek 
to  the  oontrar)',  was  not  formefl  in  the  eleventh  century :  ita 
oldest  existing  monument,  the  poi  in  of  *  El  Cid,'  ia  not  older 
than  the  year  1200.  Previous  to  thu  twelfth  century  the 
Galician,  or  old  Portuguese,  appears  to  have  urevaded  in  all 
western  Spain.  An  old  MS.  Cancioneiro  in  tnis  dialect,  be- 
lonsiogtoUie  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  the  Nobles  at 
Lisoon.  of  which  Sir  Charles  Stuart  obumed  a  copy,  which 
hv.  -oramuniraTerl  to  Raynouard,  speaks  of  the  Galician 
tliiilsjct  a>  bfiiiv;  sjiuken  in  Galicia  and  in  Portugal,  as  far 
south  as  Giiiubra,  m  liiu  tenth  and  elevunth  cftitutios.  after 
which  the  Porlugucso  grew  into  a  >-t']iaratc  and  pnliihcd 
dialect,  which  was  much  in  uso  for  poetry  amuni;  Galiciaiis 
and  Castilians  as  well  as  Portuguesu.  (Raynouard,  Gram- 
moire  Comparie, '  Discours  Prttiminairo.') 

In  the  'KiucidQ9aodaaPBlaviM.TennaaioFfaflaaqiieem 
Portugal  anti^uamente  te  nairao^*  S  tola.  lBI.,Lbbon,  1798, 
arc  otlu  r  sper  imens  of  old  Portuguese  or  Galician  cotiipo- 
ailtons.  Tbe  ori:^itial  textofthe  *  Amadis  de  Gaula,'by  Vasco 
de  Lobeira,  which  is  lost,  was  written  in  the  same  language. 

Tbe  Catalonian  dialect  bei^me  early  a  literary  language, 
andaaauch  subject  to  fixed  gnminatjeal  rules ;  it  ha.s  m 
ptmmm  and  (fietionariei,  agreat  number  of  wiated  tiooka» 
and  a  itm  greater  nomber  in  HtB.  It  liad  ita  bbtorfans; 
anion;;  others  an  nnonymuus  historian  of  Catalonia,  men- 
tiuucd  by  Zurita  in  his  '  Chronica^  dc  Aragon ;'  Bernard  do 
Sclot,  who  lived  in  tlie  thirteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  pnncipahty  of  Catalonia  and  of  the  Aragontrbe 
kings  suhsequcnt  to  the  junction  of  the  two  states ;  and 
King  JayiBe  I.  of  Arageo,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own 
lei^,  which  haa  been  publiafaed  under  the  Mlewing  title : 
•  Chronira  n  Coraincnlari  del  gloriosissim  e  inviclissitn  Rcy 
Jacmu  Rev  d'Ara^^o  de  Mallorques  e  de  Valencia,  Comptu 
de  Barcelona  c  do  Urgell,  e  do  Munlpcllier,  oscrita  per 
aquell  cn  lingua  natural,  c  trcita  del  Archiu  del  molt 
attagnilleh  Rational  de  la  insiguc  Ciutat  de  Valencia,  bon 
ottameustodita,'  Valencia,  1557.  King  Jayme  also  wrote  a 
book  *dela  Saviesa*  'on  wisdom,'  (quoted  by  Nicolaus  An- 
tonio, in  his  ■  Bibliotheca  Vetus.'  Tbe  Catalonian  is  rich  in 
poetry,  which  was  introduced  fnto  the  Peninaula  by  the 
troubadours  of  Provence  and  Laiigiiedoc.  Alunso  11.  of 
Aragon,  in  tlic  twelfth  cfiitury.  is  iiuniberud  among  itspoets. 
as  well  as  Gudlci  ino  de  Bermiedaii,  a  Catalonian  noble,  who 
livprl  in  the  fuilowiiii^  n  ntury,  and  some  of  whose  verses  are 
pre.-ervcd  iti  a  MS.  in  the  Vuiicaij  hbiary.  Mosen  Pero 
liarcb,  Jacme  March,  Moaen  Jorde,  Muaeu  Feblar,  and 
Ausias  March  of  Valencia,  rank  also  antonr  tbe  Catalonian, 
Aiammese,  and  Valencian  troubadours.    [TnouRADorKs  ] 

The  lan^ua^;c.•,  of  .dragon  and  Valrncia,  in  tlic  tune  uf 
tho  Aragonese  monan  by,  may  W  conMdei  ed  as  one  and  the 
rami!  with  t!ic  Catalonian.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at 
the  <  tid  of  the  1 .3 ih  contwy,  whatt  tboCaatilian  language 
had  already  eained  the  prapimderanee  in  a  gnat  fart  of 
Spain,  we  flnd  a  oontrovenial  conference  between  the  Jews 
of  Granada  and  some  Christian  missionaries  from  Castile, 
carried  on  in  the  Catalonian  language,  which  appears  to 
have  been  ver-iai  ular  at  Granada,  (.'/rwurs  r>f  thr  Rriyal 
Academy  qf  /iarcelona,  i..  p.  615.)  la  the  siaiiic  Mtiuoirii 
(p.  61.3)  il  is  stated  that  the  bishop  of  Orensc,  having  been 
requested  to  examine  what  analogy  there  might  be  between 
the  vuli^r  Galieian  and  the  CSlalonian.  answered,  that 
there  were  in  both,  not  only  noun's,  verbs,  and  other  parts 
of  speech  quite  identical,  hut  also  entire  phrases.  And 
Teri-er<is  (in  his  '  Palcu^ lapliy ')  and  others  liavc  states!,  that 
the  language  of  Astunas  is  the  same  as,  that  of  Galicia, 
bating  the  difference  of  pronunciati  >u. 

The  Catalonian,  observes  Raynouard.  is  the  living  language 
winch  mast  rc!>emblus  the  old  Romance  of  the  troubadours, 
and  that  of  tbe  Valdenses  of  Pisnerol  in  Piedmont  is  the 
next.  The  IbHowing  are  among  tne  shades  of  dilference  be- 
tween the  GUaloiiian  and  the  Romance: — 1,  Thn  Romance 
snbstaniivcs  and  adjeclives  ending  in  an,  en,  in,  and  un, 
add  luQUalonian  the  <".iphonie  final  \'owcl  r/ ;  uffa't,  affiwy, 
ettran,  ettrany,  &c.  The  plural  feminine  in  at  is  changed 
into  et.  The  Catalonian  often  changes  the  »  into  an  x;  curt',, 
PHUT  ■  it  doubles  the  t  at  the  beginniog  and  at  the  eiad  of' 
vords;  aquell,  lloch,  lUmyi  it  BOOMliiMa  ebangat  tiba  «  into 


.  dircxi  voh!?t  scnptum  i  an  t,  especially  of  the  BomanM  Mfftielplca  in  iitf;  tl»rmi>a 
veto  direxi  epistulam  |  servtnt,  Jhgint,  premnt:  it  ados  ainaitt  toaolBtt  infloe* 
lions  of  ilic  verbs,  &c.  TheCat;ilnnian  has  retained  the  affixea 
of  the  Romance,  of  which  the  fullowmg  are  spectmena 
taken  from  tho  poena  of  Awiaa  Han»,  tlia  Val«iieiaii 
troubadour : — 

Mutlia  m  !•  nnm  de  rem  e»(H-rjo^i, 
B«  it$  OMictiA  D«u  lo  mou  que  vol  fiaii, 


M  BOB  ;hIh      que  no  w  MBM  ViMib 

No  iotucut  tM  i«i(t  qui  ( vmm  emtift. 

Tlie  popular  patois  or  dialects  of  the  south  of  France,  after 
being  long  neglected,  have  of  late  years  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  philologists.  Colomb  do  Batines  ha.s  c:iven  an  ac- 
count of  tbe  patois  of  Dauphme ;  Sainte  Beuve  has  inserted 
a  notiee  in  the  'Reirtie  de^  Deux  llonde^*  vol.  r.,  1837,  of 
the  poems  of  Jasmin,  the  barber  poet  of  Agan;  a  *Ilecaeil 
de  Ponies  Bdamoises.*  was  pnbliAed  at  Pku  hi  I9t7.  (The 
Bcarncse  dialect  is  a  Romance  and  not  a  Basque  dialect, 
and  resembles  the  Ga^win.)  The  dialect  of  Gascony  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  Vncount  de Metivier  :  '  De  rAgncul- 
turc  et  du  Dcfnciiumeat  des  Lander,'  Bordeaux,  1839;  and 
also  by  Du  Moge :  '  Statistique  des  DSparleinena  dea  Py« 
v^^oa.  The  Laaguadocian  boaati  of  two  graoaftd  poeta 
brothera  t  *  Po^daa  Patoneiaa  de  P.  A.  et  <>rr.  Rigand. 
Mounpoyfc,  1806  ;  'Melanges  sur  les  Laugue<:,  Diakctcs,  et 
Patois,' Paris,  1831 ;  Beronie,  *  Diction nairc  Patois,' Tulle, 
1821.1;  the  poems  of  Vordi6,  a  scdf-iustructed  artisan  of 
Bordeaux,  wbodie<l  in  — ^whose  works,  full  of  humour 
and  nature,  are  unktiuwu  be}  ond  the  precincts  of  his  native 
town ;  an  imitation  of  tbe  lables  of  Lafontaio^in  tho  dialeet 
ofLmoosin,  by  J.  Tou^ud.  1835;  Bntnet, 'Noffoes  et  Bx- 

trails  do  quelques  ouvr-if  's  I'-rTit-^  on  P:l^  lis  du  Midi  dc  ta 
France,' Pan*,  IS  JO;  Mulin,  '  ii-sai  sur  la  Ixuiijue  et  la  Lit- 
ti^rature  Provengale,'  Pans,  isll  ;  J.  Champollion  Figear. 
*  NouveUes  Rcchcrchcs  sur  \ei  Patois  ou  Idioraes  vulgaires 
de  la  Fiance,  et  en  particulier  sur  ceux  du  D^partcment  dc 
risiire,  suivies  d'lm  Bssai  sur  lalitterature  Dauphinoise.  et 
d'un  Appendix  contenant  des  pieces  en  vers  et  en  prose  neu 
connues,  et  un  Vocabulaire,'  Paris,  1809;  Grinet,  'Vocabu- 
laire  Linuiusiii,'  a  dialect  which  resembles  those  of  Franche 
L'omtc  and  Western  Swilierland. 

With  regard  to  the  anticnt  Langue  d'Oc,  or  Langue 
Romano,  the  most  refined  of  all  the  southern  dialects,  but 
which  may  be  considered  now  as  a  dead  language,  it  was  illus- 
trated in  the  la^it  century,  in  Italy,  by  Bastero,  *La  Crusea 
Provcnzale;'  and  in  France,  by  L*Abb(  Millet,  'Histoite 
Littiraire  des  Troubadours,'  who  compiled  his  work  from  the 
voluminous  MS.  folios  of  M.  de  Sainte  Paiaye.  In  th« 
present  ctitilury,  Raynouard  has  been  the  most  industrious 
anri  most  succesifbl  inmt^gatoT  of  t]i«  Ronaitea  Innguive 

and  literature. 

In  Italy,  the  diateet  of  tbo  valkys  uf  Pigncnl,  or  of  the 
Valdenses,  baa  ttostalRnitx  to  the  old  Romano*.  jytkiMS- 
sss.]  The  Piedmoolese,  which  is  a  written  language,  and 

i.s  spoken  by  all  classt  r  j  '  l  !■  ^!  i:  also  considerable 
allinity  to  the  modern  Romance  ui^iccts  of  Southern 
France,  and  wo  have  hi-ard  it  stated  that  n.iiues  of  Lan 
ffuedoc  can  understand  those  of  Piedmont  wult  eas» 
^'iBDMONT.]  Dr.  Pipino  published  a  Picdmonlese  gratr 
mar,  Turin,  1783;  and  Penza  published,  in  i»2r-s,  a  Dic- 
tionary, Piedraonteie  and  Italian.  The  lan^ua^e  of  Niee 
is  aUo  a  corrupt  diaU-i't  of  the  Lan(^ue  d'Oc.  [Nic  k  ] 

With  regard  to  liie  other  North  Italian  or  Loinhai. 
d;alects,  they  ddVer  more  or  less  fmm  the  oM  Uomance  lan- 
guage, though  they  had  a  common  i<nd  pciliatus  eoev^l 
origin  with  it,  and  resemble  it  more  than  the  Italian  . 
Tuscan.  The  Langue  d'Oc»  having  been  formed  chied| 
fhmi  a  corrupt  and  provineial  Latin,  as  welt  as  Ae  dUeet* 
of  Italy,  reduced  its  materials  lo  a  regular  form  sooner  than 
they ;  and  having  become  a  polished  and  literary  iani;ua;;t. 
ilie  r.alians  in  their  turn  boiTowed  at  sl'ci  ud  hand  from 
it  Raynouard,  in  his'Gruinmaire  Compari^^'  observes  that 
the  dialect  of  Ferrara  is  one  of  those  which  has  retained 
more  completely  tbe  forms  of  the  Romance  with  the  least  ad- 
mixture. That  of  Bergamo  comes  perhaps  the  next  in 
affinity :  it  often  changes  the  e  into  o ;  for  example,  in&tesd 
of  el,  del  (Romance),  it  has  made  o/,  doL  The  dialects  of 
Bologna  and  Mantua  abound  with  contractions  .-^ud  npbav- 
n>s(  s,  whicli  render  them  very  harsh;  they  have  taken  amay 
the  f  of  the  Romance  terminations  in  ai.U.ut.  The  Mil»n- 
eso  has  a  broad  pronunciation,  and  many  double  TOWeU 
changing  into  aa,  ii.  and  uu,  the  Romano:  tcrminatioBS  ia 
at,  it  and  tif  ;  vm/oo,  tervii,  ovtiti,  &c. :  it  also  chaises  ft 
iiitoar  ;  noHtr,  upoleker,  for  tl;«  Romaooo  notkw,  ttpoldin. 
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The  dialeoU  of  the  Vanetitn  lanitory.  vith  the  WMptioa 
ot  that  of  FriiUi.  are  moM  temote  ftom  the  Romance  in  (heir 
formation,  m  are  likewise  atill  more  so  the  dialecta  aovih 

of  the  Apennines,  or  uf  Southern  Italy.  We  eaniiot  here 
onlarj^e  upon  the  multifariuus  subject  uf  the  Italian  dialects, 
but  must  refer  the  inquisitive  ruailer  to  their  sranuiiars,  vo- 
cabularies, and  uther  ^vorka,  and  also  tu  an  artiile  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  X.,  iu  which  are  given 
specimen*  of  nomposilion  in  each ;  and  aUo  to  an  articlv  in 
the  Rnign  Quarterly  Mmtw,  Na,  ix^  1  tS',  m  lb*  dialaot* 
of  Southern  Italy. 

The  dialects  of  Western  SwitzcrliinJ,  Vaud,  NeucliCitel, 
Clutieva,  iiart  of  Freyburj;,  an<l  L/iwer  Vahi.;*,  ami  uls<>  uf 
Saviiy,  hav(j  iftanied  to  this  day  the  name  of  patois  llo- 
maud,  or  Laiigue  Romandc.  AYostern  Sv*itati-iiaiid,  a*  far  as 
th«»-.'\ar,  was  occupied  lu  ilie  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
bjr  the  Burgundiaii^  •  leu  rude  tribe  than  the  Alemaoni* 
who  aettled  in  Eastern  Switaertead.  The  Bturgundiana  ahaired 
the  land  with  the  native  population  of  Roman,  Helvetian,  or 
Allobrogic  race ;  they  applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  and 
soon  constituted  theiui>elves  into  a  well  re}(ulated  and  or- 
derly monarchy.  Tliey  gradually  odoptnd  the  provincial 
Latin  which  they  found  in  use  in  tlie  counlr)',  and  frutu  the 
corruption  of  which  several  Romance  dialects  woru  formed, 
which  resembled  those  of  th*  South  of  France  that  were 
fomed  through  a  simUar  proeeaa.  Some  of  the  dialecta  of 
Weetern  Switterland  approximate  in  their  inflexions  to  the 
Northern  Frcm  h,  r  ]>'iii;;ue  d'Oil,  whilst  others,  hkc  that 
of  Oruyerc  in  tla-  mnton  uf  Freyburg,  bear  more  aflinity 
to  the  Romance  ot  the  ^outh,  and  consequently  to  the 
Italian.  Specimens  of  both  are  contained  m  Staldcr's 
'  Uialektolo^ie,'  and  also  in  the  collection  of  Ranz  des 
VafiliMk  boUi  in  Oenum  and  Bonance. '  Sammluug  von 
Sehveisar  Kolmnien  nnd  VelksliBdera,*  Bern,  1818.  To 
this  day,  Swttzt  rl md  is  divided,  by  l;mL'ua2;e,  races,  and 
hubils,  intu  Geiiiian  and  Romande,  ai>d  the  Gciiuans  call 
the  latter  by  the  general  name  of  Wiilschland. 

In  the  country  of  the  Grisuus,  or  antient  Rhsti,  one 
half  of  the  people  speak  a  language  called  Rumonsch, 
which  ia  an  Italian  dia[lect  of  very  antieal  formation,  aup- 
poeed  by  aome  to  b«  derived  ftom  ttw  boguage  it  toe 
Etruscan*,  vim  emigrated  to  those  valleys  about  600  years 
B.C. ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  Rumonsch  is  a  writ- 
tcn  language,  and  books  have  been  published  in  it.  MSS. 
eight  or  nine  centuries  old  existed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
cuutury,  and  perhaps  some  still  exist  iu  the  convent  uf 
Dtscntis.  The  dialect  of  the  Engadina,  or  valley  of  the 
lun.  is  called  Ladin:  it  has  still  greater  atllnity  to  the 
Italian  or  Lombard  dialecta.  Specimenaof  Kumonaob  and 
Ladin  are  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Vieusseux***  History  of 
Switierlund,*  published  by  the  Suricty  for  the  Difrusion  of 
U.seful  Knowlod<;e.  Raynouard  obser\ea  that  the  Uumun*ch 
has  the  atlixe^i  and  other  essential  forms  of  liiu  Homanee 
language,  though  it  is  disfigured  by  an  udinixturo  of  Nurih- 
om  or  Teutonic  orthography  and  pronunciation.  It  often 
-adda  a^to  tha  cod  of  «oiaa;  JUg,  volg,  hqig,  tuUmamg* 
tot  the ltflim«ooe>lf,  nof.  hai,  tutamtnt, 

Ifwi-  takotbc  appellation  of  RoaiMWvlan;(UBge  in  its  must 
extended  sense,  all  the  languagea  and  dialects  of  We-tern 
Europe,  tliai  is  tu  say.  nf  Italy,  Western  Switzerland,  the 
Cirisons,  France,  and  Spain,  may  be  called  Roinanco.  betni; 
derived  essentially  from  the  Roman  or  Latin,  and  having 
been  formed  after  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Empire.  The 
Baaqna  and  the  Armoriean  or  language  of  Lower  Brilanuy 
belong  to  a  different  family.  The  Walloon  of  Lidgs  and 
the  \^bichian  are  also  Romance  languages.  The  Valaehian 
risembU'H  the  others,  though  less  perhaps  in  it.s  gramma- 
tical forms  than  in  the  etymology  of  the  uords.  Raynouard 
shows  the  analogy  existing  betvtven  thcra  all  in  their  gram« 
malical  construction  and  elvmology  in  bis  '  Gnunmaire 
Ccmparfe  des  Languea  de  I'Sufopa  Latine.'  But  if  pa 
take  the  word  Romance  in  ita  BMtjra  restricted  aenaa.  aa 
having  been  especially  applied  to  the  lan);u:ige  of  the  tron- 
badours.  or  Langue  d'Oc,  we  must  consider  it  us  confined  to 
the  south  of  France,  and  the  eajtlern  provini  e.s  ot  Spain  as 
far  a*  Murcia;  and  it  is  tlierethatwo  find  iis  legitimate  ofT- 
>>pring  in  the  language*  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Ma- 
jorca, and  ia  lha  umgnadooiaii,  Fnmacal,  and  Taldenae* 
dialecta. 

Rayoooaid  «t  lha  oooduahm  of  lita  *  Graamaira  Com* 

par^c'  of  the  languages  of  Latin  or  Roman  Europe,  enu- 
merates twenty-three  special  characteristics  in  the  construe- 
*iQB  af  tha  Bonaiwa  tangaaga.  moat  af  whieb  aactur  aba  id 


the  other  laugi|ag«a  and  dialecta  of  Weatarn  and  Southen 
Europe,  wbleb  he  atylea'Neo-Latin.*  1.  The  ma  of  arti- 
cle* to  (letorroine  the  cases,  instead  of  their  bcin;;  dea^oatad 
by  the  termination  of  the  word  as  in  l^lin.  This  niarae- 
teristic  is  found  in  all  the  modern  languages  di nvcd  from 
the  Latin.  2  and  3  relate  to  the  terminations  of  words, 
especially  nouns,  of  which  Raynouard  gives  comparative 
table*  in  thevarioua  languages.  4  is  peculiar  to  the  old 
Romance,  bnt  asiitad  aUo  in  the  Norihem  Fkanch  till  the 
fottrtaantbcantaiy.  It  consist*  in  placing  an  a  at  the  end 
of  anbatantive*  in  the  aingular,  when  they  atand  as  subj<Tts ; 
the  absence  of  the  *  shows  they  were  uso<1  in  the  objective 
c;ise.  In  the  plural  it  was  the  revense,  the  absence  of  the  » 
designated  the  nominative.  Tlie  Northern  French  dropped 
the  s  generally  in  the  singular,  and  save  it  to  the  plural 
without  distinction.  5  XlAlB  to  otner  tMBiiMtioiia  am- 
ployed  by  the  old  Romanea*  anedally  in  pnpar  namaai  to 
distinguish  the  anb^eet  ftom  the  ohject.  8  ooneema  tha 
gender  of  the  adjectives.  7  concerns  the  dcgiecs  of 
comparison.  8  is  on  the  Romance  alFixes  representing 
personal  pronouns,  out,  o#,  m,x,  which  are  also  met  with 
in  the  old  French  and  old  Spanish,  and  also  in  some 
rustic  dialects  of  France,  in  the  Catalonian,  and  in  aoma 
north  Italian  dialecta.  9,  The  pronoun  allre  aa  an  ex- 
pletive added  to  the  petaonal  pronoun.  Tbiahaa  been  adopted 
by  all  the  Nao-lAtin  languagea  of  Europe ;  vous  autret.  roa 
otroi,  vo*  outrot,  twt  alM.  &e.  10,  Relative  pronouns  i/ta, 
que,  lo  qual.  II,  The  indefinite  jironoun  om,  derived  from 
the  Latin  homn,  which  the  Freni  li  has  retained  in  on. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  which  formerly  employed 
ome  in  the  same  senae,  have  aince  substituted  te,  and  the 
Italians  si.  12  cooeema  i3b»  naa  in  the  conjugations  of 
the  auxiliary  verba  over,  ailwv  «>d  aalar,  which  hava  baao 
adopted,  vnth  aome  modileatimia.1qr  all  the  otbar  Boaance 

langna^'cs.  1.3  and  14  concern  the  formation  of  tha  future 
and  ilie  l  ondilional.  16  concerns  the  participles  in  u/,  of 
which  the  French  has  made  u.  16  concerns  the  double 
formation  of  participle*  of  the  same  verb,  such  as  rot  and 
rompat,  d^H  and  d^tndat,  eldt  and  el«gitt  9te.  17. 
tha  compound  paasiva  fimed  of  tlie  auxiliary  eiair  and  tha 
participle  past,  whieh  ha*  been  aubatitqtad  in  all  caaaa  fbr 
the  Latin  simple  passive  form.  18  coboania  tha  THrba  used 
impersonally.  I'J,  The  inOnitive  with  the  nepitive,  used  aa 
an  imperative.  The  Italian  has  retaineil  it:  *  Noii  parlare:' 
speak  not.  20,  The  various  uses  of  the  conjunction  qtjs. 
21,  Formation  of  adverbs  from  tho  feminine  adjective  by 
adding  the  affix  aicnl,  which  ha*  been  adopted  by  all  the 
other  mngoagea  derived  fVom  the  Latin.  22.  The  expletives 
fat,  mica,  gaire,  &e.,  added  to  the  negative  partida  to  giva 
it  greater  emphasis.  Thi*  form  i*  retained  oy  tha  fVeneh 
in  jias,  and  by  the  Italians  in  mini  ami  gii,iri.  cunrerns 
the  appellations  Jiur/tans,  Romancr,  R<i\uni.rtrh,  R'mianza, 
which  were  used  by  tho  old  French,  lt:ih.ui,  Spanish,  .md 
Portuguese  writers  to  designate  their  respective  idioms;  an 
appellation  which  aervcs  to  show  their  common  origin. 

XIm  following  apedmena  of  the  Lord'*  Prayer,  in  the  va- 
rioai  dialects  whieh  are  nearest  to  thadd  Bomance,  may  con- 
vey some  notion  of  their  rcspi^ctiva  ahadaa  af  variation  aa 
Well  as  of  their  common  orioin  :  — 

Old  Provenfal,from  '  L'Arbre  d\imor,' JLD.  1288. 

Paire  nostre  que  iest  el  Celsj 

Ton  nom  iia  ^uneiilicat ; 

A  nos  venga  lo  leu  regnatj 

En  la  terra  facha  sia, 

Quo  el  Cel.  voluntat  tia. 

Lb  Pla  noatre  eotidia 

Huci  nos  dona,  Dieus,  dc  ta  ma; 

Remet  so  quo  nos  te  deuem, 

Que  iios  als  autros  remetemj 

De  temptacio  nos  deffen ; 

Bna  dalivia  da  maL 

Ifa&rw  Pn»enfal,  from  a  Collection    Dialeets  puNiihed 

ai  Paris,  at  quoted  litj  Adelung. 

Nouastre  Paire  que  siaa  oou  Ciele  ;  que  vouastro  noum 
siegue  santificat ;  que  vouastre  rouyaoumc  nous  arribe ;  que 
vouatre  voulounti  Kiegue  faoho  au  la  terro,  counio  dr  lou 
Gwte:  dounaa  nou  aneui  nooatia  pan  de  cade  jou ;  par- 
dounas  none  nouatni  aewfawaaa,  ronmo  M  pardounan  a 
n'aquclci  que  nou*  an  oolilbniaa}  a  nou  hSneipaauoaumbn 
a  la  tarnation ;  mai  deUm  nana  doou  mnoa. 
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Lan3:ni>eir>eian,  from  Adf  lung's  "Mithridate*-" 
Nostrc  lVn>  que  les  au  ciel,  qui!  vostrc  noum  stegue  san- 
tifiat,  que  vo^tro  reyno  nous  arribe;  que  vostra  voluntot 
tmgiw  fiicha,  tant  sur  U  terra  quo  din  lou  Ciel ;  donna  noun 
ii^urd*  m  noitn  pm quotidian ;  fueSmaik.  nout  nottra. 
MlffanfUt  eouiBA  naovtm  laa  penlounsn  on  d'aqiMUw  que 
nous  an  oufl^nfat.  Nous  lenes  paa  BueoambB  a  la  tenta> 
tion;  me  delivra  nous  dc  maou 

CaUdwittHtJrom  Bern.  Aidrete, '  Del  Origen  de  In  Letigua 
Castellana.' 

Fkn  nostro  quo  oateu  on  lo  Cel,  aanciificat  sen  el  vostre 
tant  nom ;  vinga  en  boo  altres  el  vostro  sant  reine ;  faaas  la 
vostra  voluntat  axi  «n  la  terra  coruo  ge  fa  en  lo  Cel.  £1  pa 
nostre  de  cada  die  da  nous  lo  zui :  i  perdonau  not  noatrea 
culpc^s,  axi  com  nus  nitres  |)c'rdonam  a  nosiies  deudore* ;  i 
no  pcrmoiau  quo  nos  altros  cai^un  en  la  tentacio;  aus 
dMUibn  not  d«  qtulaovol  mil. 

Balearic  of  MaUorea,  from  Adelung. 

Pare  noatro  que  estau  on  los  Cel« ;  «ia  santiflcat  lo  vostro 
sant  num;  vm^'ue  a  nns  tillres  cl  vustru  siinl  rosrix-' :  tases, 
8eDor.lt vostra  voluntad  aixi  en  la  terra  com  se  Ta  en  loCel. 
Bl  noitro  pa  da  eada  dia  daunolos,  Sefior.  cm  b»  dia  de  vuy ; 
7  perdonaonoa  nostras  cu)pat,aixi  ooni  noaaltm  wrdonam 
a  nostros  deudon,  y  ddlimnnoi.  Senor,  da  tot  maL 

yalenebm,  frtm  Hervas's  Collection  in  Adelung. 
Pare  nostra  qua  astas  an  lo  Cel ;  Kantidead  si^  al  teu 
nom ;  venga  a  nos  el  ten  reino ;  fagas  la  tatw  votontad 

aicsi  en  la  terra  com  cn  cl  Cel.  El  pa  nostre  dL-  c;idu.  die 
daunoste  gui.  Y  perdoiiaunos  Ics  nostrcs  dcudos  atesi  com 
nos  otros  perdonam  a  nostres  deudores ;  y  DO  noadoksea 
caure  en  la  tentacio ;  mea  Uiunuios  do  mal. 

Sardinian  of  Cagliari  and  otker  Toirru,  from  Adelung. 

Pure  nostru  qui  i>tas  in  sun  Qnclos  ;  Sial  sanclifu'»<lu  su 
Nomcu  tcu ;  rcngat  a  nois  %a  rcgnu  teu ;  fasase  sa  vo- 
luntat tua  axi  comen  su  quelu  gasi  in  terra.  Lo  pa  nostru 
da  dognia  dia  da  nos  hoe ;  i  doxta  a  nos  altres  aoa  dappitos 
naatnw  eomenta  nosateroa  dexiam  als  deppiMica  noanos;  i 
no  nos  iadueseas  in  sa  tutitati»  ma  livra  noe  da  mala. 

Sardiniaii  Rmtie* 
Babbu  nostra  so^rid  ses  in  sos  Chains,  santuflada  su 

nomine  tuo;  l)engiad  su  reiinutuo;  faciadsi  sa  voluntado 
tua,  tonieiiti  in  Cliulo  {;asi  m  terra.  Su  jnu»c  nostru  de 
ogn*e  die  da  nos  lu  boe ;  ut  laN-^a  a  nos  atcios  is  dt.'ppidos 
nostrus  gasi  oonienle  ooaateros  laasaosasus  deppitorus  nos- 
iros ;  e  non  not  portis  in  sa  tantaMioM ;  ianpaio  lilMfa  nos 
do  su  male. 

GaUego  or  Gaiidan,  from  Hervass  CoUection,  No.  295. 

PMbia  Doatra  que  astas  no  Ceo ;  Santificado  sea  o  tea 
iMinia;««nj«  a  noa  ontfoa  otab  ranjo;  ftgaaaatuaTolun- 
Uda  w!  na  term  eoma  no  Geo.    O  pan  nostro  de  eoda  dia 

danolo  oje;  o  pcrdonainos  as  nostras  dcutlas,  as!  come  nos 
outros  perduuaunos  aos  nostros  deudores ;  c  nou  tios  deixes 
cair  na  tantaion;  nas  libra  nos  do  male. 

Portuguete. 

Padre  nosso  quo  stas  nos  Ceos.  Sanctificado  scja  o  teu 
Dome;  veiilia  a  nos  u  teu  reino;  %cd  feila  a  tua  voiiladc 
assi  nos  Cou^  como  na  terra.    O  pao  dL<  rada  dia  tla 

iios  oje;  L>  pcrdoa  a  nos,  Senhor,  a  nosaas  dividas  as^si  corao 
noa  perdoamos  aos  oossos  dividorea ;  a  nao  nos  dexes  cahir 
in  taata^;  naa  libra  nas  do  mat 

Vatdentcs  of  thf  year  1100,  from  Legrr. 

O  tu  lo  uosto  Pa)  ra,  local  »ic3  cn  li  Cel ;  lo  tiu  Nom  sia 
sanctifica;  lo  tio  regno  veuga;  la  toa  volunti  sia  fayta 
an  ay  ma  illi  «a  (kyta  al  Cel»  sia  fayta  en  la  terra;  dona  noa 
la  noetN  paa  quotidiatt  andiiqr;  pacdonna  a  nos  li  nostra 
debit  a  pacieA*  ooma  nos  perdonnan  a  li  noatre  debitors  o 
offendaaoit;  non  nos  anranar  en  tentation ;  ma  delivra  nos 
del  mal. 

Modern  PiedtnotUue.  { This  diaieet  ha$  adopUd  in  9  great 
degree  the  promtneiaihH  iff  the  nttrmem  or  modern 

French.) 

Padre  iiSst.  rh't  iriCJiel;  Santitica  sia  1.' lii  nom; 
vegna  a  noi  I'  to  reyn  :  s'  fassa  la  tua  volonta  com  in  Ciel 
eoai  in  terra ;  darte  enciie  1*  niist  pan  di  tut  i  di ' ;  perdona 
anoi  i  niist  debit  com  noi  perdouoraa  m  nmt  debitor;  lasne 
nen  eaaeb6  ea  t'  la  tentasion ;  tua  libri.-tii>  dal  mal. 
Rumonttch  qf  the  Uritona. 

Sap  noa dii  est  b*  ils  taehala;  ftit  aangt  TOgna  tab  non; 


tais  reginoai  vegna  nan  proa ;  tia  voellga  dva4itfc  •  can 
in  tsehel.  n«eh#  eir  in  terra  ;  nos  paun  d'  minebtadf  da  a 

nus  hoz,  e  ^wrdunains  nos  debitts  Siro  eir  nus  ils  perdunam 
ah  noAs  debittadurs ;  en  'nus  manar  in  provamaint ;  mos 
-{li  iiilra  ons  dal  mal 
ROM  A'  N(  r  GI  U'LIO.  [GiuLto  Romaho.] 
BOMAN  S.  I  town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Dtflmob  10  miles  north-east  of  Valenea^  oa  a 
crooB  road  from  tbat  tovn  to  Gtenoble,  and  96t  tnilee  fivm 
Paris  by  Lyon,  Vienne,  and  Vulr-nr.-  The  t  nvn  ■■■wes  its 
ori((in  to  a  mona.'.tery  founded  by  Si.  ik-inafd,  a.l».  »37  :  m 
tlie  sixtoeiilh  ceiiliiry  it  was  tbe  centre  of  a  considerable 
trade  in  woollen  cloth,  which  was  exported  even  into  Asia ; 
but  the  religious  wars  of  tbat  period  combined  with  the 
ravages  of  pastilenee  to  diminish  its  proepari^.  It  ia  still 
however  a  plaee  of  eonsiderable  t»Mk  tad  tbe  aetivity 
which  prevails  in  it  contrasts  strongly  with  tbe  dulness  of 
the  neif^hbouring  town  of  Valence.  Romans  it  in  a  (la> 
district  on  the  ii|iht  or  north  bank  of  the  Isire,  by  wbn  h  i' 
is  separated  from  the  little  tuwn  of  Lo  P^age  du  Pisanfoii. 
now  called  Le  Bourg-du-P£age,  which  is  virtually  a  suburb 
of  Romans,  and  is  joined  to  it  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
Boaaans  is  surrounded  with  an  anticnt  wall  Hanked  with 
towers  and  defended  by  a  ditch:  it  is  an  ill-built  town,  des- 
titntc  of  any  remarkable  edifices,  except  the  parish  church, 
which  was  antienlly  the  church  of  the  monastery  fiunded 
by  St.  Bernard.  The  population  in  iiJ3l  was  Jfir"  f.>r  the 
town,  or  9285  for  the  whole  c-jmmune;  that  of  1.*'  Bourg- 
du-P6age  was  SU95  for  tbe  town,  or  3d77  for  the  oomtuunc. 
making  1«,77S  for  the  two  towns,  or  for  the  com- 

mune. The  manulheturea  of  Romaoa  are  silks,  voollea 
dotbs,  sems,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  worsted  hoee.  and 
leather:  there  are  oil-presses  for  walnut-oil,  and  lime  and 
plaster  kilns.  The  trade  of  the  place  c«jiiipieheiid>  wool. 
tovT,  hides,  silk,  nut-oil,  liqueurs  which  are  made  in  the 
dtaitrict,  excellent  trulUes,  and  wine.  There  are  thrt>«  fairs 
in  the  year.  Hats  and  silk  goods  are  made  at  P&age;  i 
where  dso  are  dye-houses  for  cotton  and  silk,  tanya^, 
ropewalka,  and  eaitwrighia'  sbops.  P^age  baa  finir  birs 
in  the  ypar.  Romans  has  a  high  school  and  a  tribunal  ot 
commerce.  It  was  tho  native  place  of  tbe  unfortunate 
General  Laiiey.  [PoNmcHBRRv.]  The  oalehiated  Hc^ 
mitagu  w uteri  are  grown  near  Romans. 

ROMANS.  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  has  been  almost  univorsaHy  admitted  to  be  tbe 
work  of  St.  Paul.  The  only  sects  wliich  have  disputed 
its  genuineness  are  the  Ebionitaik  the  Sneratites,  and  tbe  | 
Cerinthians,  and  these  purely  on  doetrinal  grounds,  inas-  | 
much  as  the  doctrines  ol  thus  Epistle  were  advene  to  their 
own  opinions.  (Stuart  s  Commttn.  on  the  Epi».,  p.  4if.i 
Some  modern  commentators  liowover  have  supposed  thii 
the  Epistle  properly  ends  with  tbe  fifteenth  chapter,  a  sup- 
position which  may  seem  plausible  from  the  want  of  con- 
neetioa  between  the  last  chapter  end  thenatof  tbe  Bpirtic 
But  diis  waat  of  eooneetkm  may  be  aeoooniad  for  easilT 
enough,  without  81 V  si  i  !i  hypothesis.  (Stuart,  IntroJ.,  p. 49.) 

The  vtriCA  25--'  niclusive  of  this  last  chanter  uie  in 
some  MSS.,  as  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  made  to  folio* 
ver.  23  of  cap.  xiv.,  and  Griesbaofa  and  others  give  them  tbw 
;  arrangement.  But  a  doxolofff  of  SO  sublloae  a  character  a> 
is  contained  in  thaie  varies  ooaa  net  aeam  a  fit  cunclusio^ 
ftr  a  diseussion  about  eating  meats  or  abstaining  from  tbea. 
and  accordingly  Hug  and  others  agree  with  the  reoeiveil 
text  in  placing  them  at  tho  close  of  the  Epistle.  Some  fev 
MSS.  omit  tliem  altogether.  The  words  /,  Tertiua.  kc^ 
XVI.  22,  imply  tbat  this  chapter  formed  the  end  of  the 
Epistle,  and  that  the  Epistle  is  one.  There  are  bowevr: 
indications  in  tho  last  chapter  that  tbe  Epistle  raceived  se- 
veral unimportant  additions  or  insertions  after  it  was  la  dis 
main  eompleted,  a«oording  as  any  afterthoa^ta  oeninwl 
to  the  writer,  before  it  was  finally  dispatebed. 

With  respect  lo  the  date  of  tho  Epistle,  various  years  have 
been  assigned  to  it,  from  a.d.  65  to  a  d.  58.  According  to 
the  most  probable  opinion,  it  was  written  towards  the  i»nd 
of  57  or  in  tbe  beginning  of  58,  when  Su  Paul  was  at  C«>- 
rinth,  and  on  tho  point  of  setting  out  to  Jerusalem  with 
the '  contribution  made  byvthem  of  Maaedeniaaad  Aebaa 
for  the  poor  saints  whieh  were  at  Jerusalem*  and  in  JuAtm. 
(Cap.  XV  ,  ver.  2.').  26.) 

The  Epistle  was  dictated  in  Grcok  by  the  Ajhj-iK  10 
Tertius,  ins  a;i;  iiv  nsis  (.xvi.  J'j),  and  conveyed  to  tbs 
church  at  Rome  by  Phasbe  (xii.  I),  a  aervutt  deaooaoM 
oftliealiiuieh  al  (wiehreiBbaflaee  aot  Ar  Ibna  Cetiath 
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Another  proof  of  the  EpUtlo  havini^  been  written  from 
Coiinih  is  given  in  xvi.  23.  where  St.  Paul  sends  suluta- 
tiotu  from  GaiuB,  bis  host,  and  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of 
the  city  of  Corinth.    (Comp.  2  Timoth.,iv.  20.  and  I  Cor.. 
i.  14.)    Th«  position  of  this  Epistle  in  tba  N«w  Teata- 
nwnt  doM  not  ilepend  upon  its  date,      it  ft  ttia  MVtnlli 
in  ordftr  of  time,  and  is  jilacod  first,  cither  from  beinfr 
the  '  longest  utul  most  comprehensive' of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Full],    or    from    the    imporlaiice   of  the  church  to 
wh;cli  it  was  addressed.     (Home's  Introduct.,  vol.  iv.) 
With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  church,  we  have  no 
certain  information  in  the  Seripturea.  ^ey  do  not  tell 
w  when  or  by  whom  it  waa  Ibundad.  The  opinion  that  it 
vaa  Ibaoded  by  8t  Peter  does  act  appear  to  real  on  any 
aetiaftwtorj  ovideiice:  the  chief  autnoritiea  fat  it  are, 
Irentpus  (Adv.  Hter.,  iii.  1)  and  Eusobius  (Chron.  an.  2 
Clan. I.) ;  hut  if  he  had  indeed  preached  the  Gospel  at 
Rome,  .such  a  circumstance  would  probably  have  hoen  no- 
ticed in  the  Act*  qf  the  Apottles.  nor  is  it  likely  that  vt. 
Paul  would  faava  made  no  allusion  to  it  in  this  E|iii..e. 
Perhapa  the  moat  reaamuibia  opinion  on  the  aul^ect  i«,  that 
the  Gnipel  ma  Urat  preaehed  at  Rome  by  'the  itrangers 
fViim  that  oity,  the  Jews  and  proselytes,'  who  were  converted 
by  Pettr's  preaching  at  .Torusaletn  on  the  day  of  Penteoobt 
(Actt,n.  10);  so  that,  like  inany  other  churches,  that  at  | 
Riitno  was  at  first  coiupused  of  Jews,  iiml  gradnuUy  irn  j 
crca.sed  by  the  admixture  of  Gentiles,  till  the  whole 
Cliriatian  oommunity  there  beoame  ao  laige  and  importaut, 
'that  their  ftith  was  spoken  of  thnagh  the  world.*  The 
fbct  of  this  combination  and  co-existence  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles as  parts  of  one  Christian  church  sulficicntly  explains  to 
e  careful  reader  the  oeciisioii  and  object  of  the  Epi.«tle, 
Prejudices  and  prctcnsiutis  on  one  side  would  be  ittei  with 
disdain  or  opposition  on  the  other,  (cap.  ii.  and  xi.)  Tlie 
Jews  were  attached  to  the  Mosaic  iostittttea  and  tbe  Le- 
vitical  ritea  and  distinctions  between  clean  and  unelean. 
tbnif  iwe  impatient  of  subordination  to  or  equality  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  wished  to  imnose  upon  them  a  con- 
formity to  many  points  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  especially 
that  of  circumcision,  h<»fore  they  were  atlmitted  to  a  par- 
ticipation in  tlic  privileges  of  the  Gospel.    The  Gentiles,  on 
the  Other  hand,  utsregivded  (perhaps  too  contempt uously) 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  wero  of  course  offended 
at  their  pratenatoni  to  aupericEity.  for  whieh  their  £iUen 

?iaition  eflbvded  in  the  eye  of  the  Gentites  tio  juetiflcation. 
hey  might  not  retlefit  with  fairness  on  what  the  Jews  con- 
ceived ihciuselves  to  have  lost  by  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel.  Such  a  position  of  parties,  and  such  u  state  of 
feeling  between  them,  would  naturally  give  rise  to  the  divi- 
sions and  offences  which  occasioned  some  of  the  admoni- 
tions and  cautions  contained  in  the  hortatoiiy  portioa  of  the 
Epistle,  and  tbe  existenoe  of  it  ean  ieareeiy  Ml  to  be 
obaerved  by  n  careful  reader. 

The  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  mainly  directed  against  the 
twoRreat  prejudiccsoftheJeW';,  viz.(  1),  their  trust  in  the  works 
of  the  law.  and  particularly  in  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as  if 
by  these  they  were  aire, idy  justified,  i.e.  uccounled  righteous 
in  the  sit^ht  of  God;  an  idea  which  led  them  to  r^ecl  tbe 
offers  of  the  Gospel:  (2),  a  trust  in  their  prmios(c,  as 
the  ehoaen  seed  of  Abraham,  which  led  them  to  consider 
themselves  as  Ood'a  peculiar  people,  and  to  look  down  upon 
the  Gentiles  as  aliens. 

The  point  which  the  Apostle  cndeaToure<l  to  establish  in 
the  Epistle  is  briclly  laid  di  u  i.  m  cap.  i.,  ver.  10,  where  he 
oHirnu,  in  oppoBitiuri  to  the  prejudices  and  pretensions  of 
tlie  Jews,  that  *the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  ene  that  believetb:  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
t9  the  GreeV.' 

Here  two  things,  as  lIr.Y«nng  tamarha,  are  eontainad 

in  this  afiirmation  : — 

lijt.  The  perfect  eflieacy  of  the  Gospel  to  salvation,  for  it 
iii  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  i.e.  the  means  whereby 
God  brings  about  tlie  salvation  of  men;  which  indeed  im- 
plies the  tn^^cacy  of  the  law  for  that  purpose^  wltetber  that 
of  lioeea  or  that  of  nature,  by  which  the  GentHea  wen  *a 
law  to  themselves.'  (i..  19 ;  ii.,  14.) 

Sndly.  The  turrMrtof  extent  of  this  saving  power  is  included 
in  tlie  words. '  to  every  one  that  hdieveth:  to  the  Jew  fint, 
and  also  to  the  Greek.* 

The  .\postle  theialhve  in  this  Epiatle  doea  mainly  these 
four  things: — 

) .  He  shows  tbe  tm^ficaeif  of  the  law  of  Hoaea  to  adva- 
tiou.  (iii^Sfi.) 


2.  He  show  s  the  perfect  efficacy  of  tha  Gospel  to  the  same 
(iii.,  2S.) 

3.  He  destroy.^  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Jew  to  tlie 
benefits  of  this  salvation,    (iii.,  29.) 

4.  He  establiabea  tha  olaima  of  the  Cteatilea  to  justifiea- 
tioa.  or  acceptance  with  God,  without  their  hemg  under  any 

obligation  to  perform  the  law  of  Mosea. 

These  four  points  are  the  chief  topics  of  the  three  first 
chapters,  but  tne  Spittle  (or  rather,  the  argumentative  por- 
tion of  It)  may  further  be  broken  up  into  three  great  (uvi- 
sions : — 

1.  Concerning  juatiOoalion:  the  flrat  Ave  cbaptoia. 

2.  Concerning  sanetiSeathm;  or  tha  faalpo  aftided  under 

the  Christian  dispensation  to  purity  of  heart  and  hoUneaa 
of  lifb.   (chapters  6,  7,  and  8.) 

3.  Concerning  the  ngeetion  of  the  Jowa:  the  9tb^  10(1^ 

and  1  ]  th  chapters. 

The  remainder  of  the  Kpistle  is  chiefly  taken  ttp  with  ez 
hortations  and  precepts  on  various  subjects. 

The  preceding  arr^*  iii:oment  and  division  it  m  accordance 
with  Yonng'a  '  Synopsis  of  the  ArirunMBt  of  St.  Paui'a 
Epistle  to  the  Romans;*  but  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  ila 
general  character  is  given  by  Paley,  who  observes  that  tbe 
'  principal  object  of  the  argumentative  part  of  it  is  to  place 
the  Gentile  convert  upon  a  par  with  the  Jewish,  in  respect  of 
his  religious  condition  and  rank  in  ibe  divine  favour.  The 
Epistle  supports  this  point  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  such 
as  that  no  man  of  either  description  was  justified  \q  tlie 
works  of  the  law,  hmsmneh  as  no  man  had  performed  them : 
and  it  became  therefore  necessary  to  appoint  another  me- 
dium or  condition  of  justification,  in  which  the  Jewish 
iwculianly  was  merged  and  1  -i  :  that  Abraham's  own  jus- 
tification was  antecedent  to  the  law  and  independent  of  it: 
that  the  Jewish  converts  were  to  consider  the  law  as  now 
dead,  and  themselves  as  married  to  aTiother :  that  what  tbe 
law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God  had  done  by  sendiu;  bia  Son:  that  God  bad  rejected 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  had  inbatiluted  in  tlieir  place  a 
sn  1  ty  of  believers  in  Christ,  collected  indifferently  from 
Jews  and  Gentiles.'  A  doctrine  of  this  sort  was  not  how- 
ever likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  members  of  the 
Christian  church  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  tliat  St.  Paul 
makes  every  attempt  to  reooncit  a  (i.  to  it;  and  whenever 
he  SM8  anything  oiapatagiog  of  them,  invajiaUj  qualiflea 
eraonensttby  asttliequontobaarTation.  IiiatamMoC  tUa 
occtir  very  frequently,  and  aspoeially  in  the  tenth  and 
olevenlh  chapters. 

(Young:  Home;  Townshcnd  :  niid  Smart.  For  exam- 
ples of  undesigned  coincidetiuu  between  thisKpistle  and  tbe 
Acta  of  the  Apostle*,  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  Palcy.) 

ROMA'NUS  h,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  served  with  die* 
tinction  under  Leo  the  Philosopher  and  his  son  Constaatine 
Pbrphyroffennetus.  who  made  him  greM  admiraL  Romanus 
gave  his  naughter  Helena  in  marriage  to  the  emperor,  who 
made  him  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  AJ}.  919.  Rgmunus 
became  in  fact  the  real  emperor,  the  weak  character  of  (Jon- 
stantine  not  being  equal  to  the  cares  of  the  state.  Hisown 
sons  however,  whom  he  had  named  Cmtars,  conspired  against 
him,  and  having  seized  him,  they  confined  him  to  a  convent 
(a.d.  945),  where  ho  died  in  the  year  94S.  His  two  sons  did 
not  reap  the  fruit  of  their  nnaatoial  treachery;  they  were 
seized  by  order  r  fCmstantine,  and  banished  to  a  ronv  nt. 

ROMA'NUt.  il..  son  of  tkinslantirc  I^orphyrugonnetus, 
a:i'l  ,;i .iiKlv.ia,  by  his  mother's  side,  oi  Rom-un;-  1.,  ;ioisoned 
his  father,  and  succeeded  bim,AJ>.  Ho  .showed  himself 
as  incapable  as  be  was  unmclhy  of  tbe  throne.  After  a 
reign  of  little  more  than  fisaz  yaan^  he  died  in  963,  it  ia  said 
by  some  of  poiaott  adminiaterad  by  hla  wife  Tbeophana.  Hk 
widow  became  regent  and  guardian  of  her  infant  childieiD* 
and  ahe  soon  after  married  NiCKPHoars  Phocas. 

ROMA'NUS  III.,  of  a  |  ainc  !an  f  iiiiily  and  senator  of 
Constantinople,  was  chosen  his  successor  by  Coastaotine 
IX.,  and  the  empe  ror  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Zoe.  Ue  succeeded  Constantine,  a.d.  1028.  The  beginning 
oThis  nten  was  favourable,  but  he  afterwards  met  with  >»■ 
voraaa,  hS  anaiaa  having  been  defeated  bv  tbe  Saraoens,  and 
be  became  stern,  avarinoua,  and  unpopular.  His  wife  Zoe, 

much  1.  nun  L,rri  t!ian  himself,  havinrj  f  irine  l  :i  u^uillv  cou 
liecliou  wiUi  liii  obscure  individual  called  Michael  of  Paph 
lagonia,  c  uiscd  her  husband  to  bo  murdered  in  the  year 
\{)'.i4.  upon  which  she  married  Michael,  and  placed  him  uu 
the  thruiic. 

BOMA'MUS  1V„  DlOGXNBSb  of  a  noble  femUy.i 
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mldiW  under  the  reign  or  CoDSlaotine  Duca«.  ftnd  after 
tbiit  empentt's  dMth  vaa  chocan  b/  bin  widow  Budocia  for 
hsr  hmlmd  end  her  partner  on  tbs  throne,  AJk  106B. 

fEi  iNXJiA.]  He  i>fL'  •  '  Titl)  an  army  into  Asia,  and  carried 
OQ  a  sucoessf'ul  wai-  ayiua-l  the  Turks,  whom  ho  drove 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  Havini;  afterwards  cntciuil  Ar- 
menia, lie  was  deroated  by  Alp  Ar^lan,  sultan  of  tlie  Turk». 
■nd  takMI  prisoner.   He  \va.-t  kindly  treated  by  his  con- 

?[vmttwaA  obtaiiMd  but  itborty  by  paving  a  heavy  ransom, 
n  tiie  ttwuuims  a  fevolatioo  had  taken  idaoe  at  CoosUn- 
tinople,  where  Michael,  son  of  Cktnstantine  Ducas,  had  risen 
againiit  his  mother,  and  shuther  up  in  a  convent.  Romanus 
on  Ins  way  homcwanls  was  seiced  by  order  of  Michael,  was 
deprived  of  Im  sight,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Pi  inkipos, 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  wiieru  hi-  soon  after  died,  a  d.  lo;  1. 
ROMANZOFF.  or  ROMANZOW.  fCATHAiUNS  II.] 
ROM ANZOFF.  NICUOLAUS,  COUllT.  was  the  son  of 
tha  tald-maiahal  Bomaiisoff  who  beeama  calebratfld  by  bia 
vietoriea  over  the  l^trks  undor  the  reitn)  of  Oatbarine  IL 
He  wiw  born  ii.  17:-",  ;  nrl  appointed  Russian  niinislcr  at 
Frankfort  on  Uie  ?uain  lii  17is5.  Under  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander he  wixs  numinaled  minister  of  romraeree.  lie  intro- 
duced many  liberal  measures  into  his  ih-partmentt  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  fir&t  Kus&iaa  a»padition 
lound  tba  world,  undor  Kiusenstem  and  Juiai«o»ki» was  sent 
oat  in  laos.  In  1807  be  was  appointed  tninMarfbr  foreign 
affairs,  and  soon  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  empire.'  He 
accompanied  ilif  emperor  Alexander  to  the  inter\-iew  with 
Na|xili'on  at  Krfurt  in  IbOti,  concluded  the  treaty  of  I'Cace 
wtib  iiwedeji  in  itiU'J,  and  liiat  of  peace  and  athaiico  with 
Spain  in  1812.  by  which  Russia  formally  acknowledged  the 
cooatitution  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz.  In  1814  he  loft 
pnblie  life,  and  devoted  bia  time  and  fortune  to  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  seienoe,  and  education  in  bia  own 
country.  Many  important  works  were  published  at  hb 
expense,  as  for  instance  the  diplomatic  code  of  Russia 
at  Mosrow ;  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  writer  Leu  Dia- 
jonus,  fdiled  by  Professor  Hase  at  Pans,  and  a  Ru&siau 
translation  at  Hu  Cetorsburg ;  the  history  ot  the  Mongols 
and  Tatars  by  Abulghaxi,  which  was  printed  for  the  first 
tinu  in  tba  onginal  Tatar  at  Kazan,  1825;  and  many 
Oidier  important  pubUeationa  relating  not  only  to  the  politi- 
cal hist  i:  -;-  .  (■  Russiia,  but  al<o  fa  ihat  of  its  manncrh,  u-, 
toms,  lUuiiilurc,  and  arl.  The  scientific  exjvediiion  rnujil 
the  world  by  Captain  Kotzcbue  in  th^  m  i  s  !^:  ,  uas 
undertaken  and  the  account  of  it  was  publisiiud  at  the 
expense  of  Romanzoff.  He  eisialilislu'd  on  las  estate  of 
Home]  in  the  government  of  Mohiloff,  under  the  diraetion 
of  an  Englishman.  Mr.  Heard,  the  first  Lancaaterian  and 
industrial  schools  in  Russia.  This  patriotie  Mutividnal  died 
in  1 826.    He  had  never  been  married. 

The  Russian  mode  of  writing  his  name  is  Rumiancoff, 
pronounecd  Roomiantcotl',  but  the  form  RomaDaofi*  has  ixaoi) 
adopted  in  all  foreign  works. 

ROIIBOIITS,  THEODORE,  a  painter,  was  bom  at  Ant- 
Vtrpin  li9f,  and  audied  under  Abraham  Janaens  until  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  weut  to  Rome,  and  waaaoon 
known  as  one  of  the  most  promisiuK  young  artists  of  ha  timo. 
He  obtained  from  a  nobletnati  in  that  city  a  commission  to 
execute  a  series  of  twelve  pictures  of  subjoctb  fiMin  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  when  completed,  added  f:reully  to  liis 
reputation.  After  raaiding  at  Romo  a  fuw  years,  and  gain- 
ing constant  employmanl^ln  waa  invited  to  Florcnca  by  the 
grand^duka  of  TiiiiiaD)r»  and  ameutfld  fi>r  tbat  priiwe 
aevwal  larKo  biatorfeal  works  for  tba  palaeo.    Amur  an 

absence  of  eight  yenr.,  R  imli  itita  returne'l  '  i  Kbudcrs,  nud 
established  himsoif  in  iiuir,  t;  city  in  16-^.  lie  was  soon 
engaged  to  paint  in  the  <  i  .r  iics,  and  his  pictures  excited 
Doiversal  admiration.  Uo  v/a^  thus  induced  to  bcUeve  tliai 
be  could  rival  if  not  surpass  Bnbens»  who  was  then  in  the  full 
axerciae  of  bis  ««t«««i«hi«iff  pearen.  BoaboBta  mada  the 
trial,  and  though  ba  did  iMt  anaeaad,  bia  ftflon  tvaa  tuiat- 
taoded  by  disgrace.  If  his  works  do  not  posseta  the  mag- 
sUlcenee  of  his  $rrp3t  competitor  in  their  oonoeptun,  nor 
bia a{>lendour  and  l  i.  iiliii  uf  effect  in  their  execution,  they 
mu$t  be  adnaittcd  to  Ui^w  a  readiness  of  invention,  a  corrects 
ness  of  design,  an  animation  of  expression,  a  warmth  and 
brilliancy  of  coloiuiog,  nud  a  surpruung  facility  of  touch, 
which  would  bava  placed  him,  at  another  time  ami  under 
other  eircumstances,  at  tlie  head  of  his  profession  The  works 

•  Thi^  r^nDe«1lor«hip  ia  th«  hi);1i«<l  cirJ  rink  !m  R'i'<  ki,  mmI  tt)V pISMii  far 
jfc  It  l>^.  ooihin^  iu  eiiiumua  nith  iu  »jiiuiim;i<>ii-  >iii;iiitf  io  KllltnAl  UN 
tbU'cvtlo)  ff  Kuwia  W  Uw  h*Ml  of  ika  fixvigu  <i»i*f1inrut. 


which  li«  axeeuted  in  competition  with  Rubens  were,  Sti 
Franeia  lacHmng  tbe  Stigmata  j  the  Sacrifica  of  AbrahuB 
in  the  Cbimb  or  tbe  Reeolata;  and  Tbemia  with  tbe  Attri- 
butes of  Justice,  is  the  town-houso  of  Ghent.  The  Takhig 
Down  from  the  Cross,  in  the  cathedral  of  tbe  same  city,  ia 
a  composition  which  proves  tliat  Hombouts  j'Ossessed  most 
of  iho  qualities  of  a  great  master,  iu  order  to  gain  money, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  vaint  familiar  subjects,  such  as  con- 
corls,  assemblies,  and  merry-makings,  which,  thou^«xa> 
onted  with  taate  and  freedom,  are  far  inferior  to  bia  otbar 
works.  lie  aliio  painted  decorationa  for  tbealxes.  Having 
amassed  a  coiibiderable  fortune,  be  commenced  building  • 
handsome  mansion,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  ho 
found  his  means  to  be  inadequate,  ami  he  pretended  that 
tbe  grand-duke  of  Tu^iuny  requireil  his  attendance  at 
iHorence,  as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  with  the  edifice. 
The  mortification  of  this  disappointment  is  supposed  to  have 
liBstanad  bia  death,  which  took  placa  at  Antwerp  in  1(37, 
according  to  Honlnakeii,  and  noeording  to  Weyermana  is 

IGIO. 

( liiographir  L'nivcrscUc ;  Biy an'&Diclio/iary  of  Ihinten 
III;  J  j  .'ij  I  avers.) 

Rome,  ROMA,  the  head  town  of  the  Papal  State,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  Weatern  world,  is  situated 
in  tbe  wida  plain  of  tha  Campagno,  on  tbe  banka  of  tba 
Tiber,  IS  nilea  firom  the  oeapcoaat.  in  41*  94*N.  lat.  and  If* 
28'  E.  long.  The  Campagna  about  Rome  is  not  a  plain, 
like  the  flats  of  Apulia  or  Lombardy ;  it  is  n  kind  of  table- 
land with  a  very  undulating  surface,  crossed  l ,  L  roi  psand 
ridges  of  low  hills,  and  it  slopes  towards  thu  south  west  with 
a  rapid  descent  to  the  alluvial  marshy  tract  of  tbe  Maromma, 
which  extends  along  tbe  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
[Caiipaona  di  Roma  ;  MauintA.]  Tbe  deacent  from  tha 
dry  tabla-land  of  tbe  Campagna  to  the  maritime  plain 
occurs,  as  we  follow  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  ten 
miles  below  Rome,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  above  Capo 
due  Kami,  or  the  bifurcation  of  the  Tiber.  At  that  pomt 
the  table-land  is  from  100  to  I'lO  feet  above  tbe  sea.  On 
the  left  or  southern  bank  the  descent  is  nearer  the  bifur- 
cation, above  the  Marsh  of  Ottia.  [Ostia.]  Farther  south* 
cait,  tba  viUafM  of  Pratica  (the  antiant  Laviaiun)  aai 
Ardaa  tttnd  on  tbe  edge  of  tbe  slope. 

Tin-  Imsn:  of  llio  Lower  Tiber,  after  the  river  emergea 
from  the  Jsabine  Hilb  on  ono  side  and  Mount  Soracte  on 
the  other,  and  enters  the  Campagna,  partakes  of  the 
character  botli  of  the  lowlands  and  the  table-land,  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  the  river  being  considaiaUj  lower  than 
tbe  surrounding  countn.  Tba  aila  of  Rooia  aooatata  partlj 
of  several  strips  of  low  Mod  on  both  bamks  of  the  Tiber,  ua 
ordinary  level  of  the  river  being  there  about  33  feet  above 
that  of  the  sea,  and  partly  of  thotable-land  of  the  Campagna. 
which  rises  on  both  sides  from  150  to  juo  feet  above  the 
nvur.  The  projections  of  this  table  land  wktoh  advance 
towards  the  river  have  been,  perhaps  improperly,  called 
hdls;  and  benoe^  the  name  of  the  Seven  Uills.  After  tba 
enlargamant  of  Uie  city  walls  by  AuraUan.  these  btlla  or 

ErojeotiODS  weia  considerably  more  than  seven.  On  the  right 
ank  of  the  river,  the  Vatican  and  the  Jauiculus,  which  are 
within  the  modern  city,  are  a  continuation  of  the  rid^t-  of 
Monte  Mario,  which  is  outside  of  the  w  alls  to  the  n  irih.  and 
is  45U  feet  above  the  sea,  and  of  Monte  Verde  to  tbe  >«iu!h. 
On  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  the  table-laod  of  tbe  Cam- 
pagna extendi!,  w  ithm  the  walls  uf  Ruiuo,  in  ft  Mmicircular 
abapa*  forming  aeveral  prttectiona  to  tba  wait  tamida  tba 
river.  Tbe  low  groonda  between  tbeaa  projeetiona  and  tha 
riv  r  p fist  !  iii  tho  Campus  Martius,  on  which  the  greater 
part  01  iliw  mv.U(.iu  town  is  built.  Beginning  from  the 
north,  the  first  projection  of  high  lands  within  the  town  is 
that  oalled  Monte  Pincio  (the  antient  Coilis  Uurtulorura) ; 
fkrtbaraaat,  and  partly  separated  from  it  by  a  depression  or 
ravine,  ia  the  QuihnaJL  and  atill  Ortber  aoutn-caat  tha 
Esquiline.  In  a  kind  of  neaaa  between  tba  Qnbtnal  and 
the  Esquiline  is  a  smaller  projection,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  Mount  Viminalis,  but  which  is  now  hanlly  dis- 
tiiigui»hablo  from  the  other  two.  It  rises  above  and  north 
uf  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  Panisjierna.  The  (juirinal. 
Viiiiinal,  and  Esquiline  are  joined  on  the  cast,  within  tbe  walls 
of  Rome,  by  an  extansi^'e  plateau,  which  is  about  15U  fbet 
above  tbeorainarjr  laval  of  the  Tiber,  and  which  slopes  gently 
towardathaeoiHitr^oataideof  the  waUsof  Rome,  llie  highest 
pointa  of  tbe  Btqudine  and  the  Quirinal  are  nearly  2uu  feet 
i^Mve  tho Tiber.  South  of  the  Esuuiline.  and  separator!  from 
it  by  a  depression  or  valley,  is  Mount  Cwlius,  which  modw 
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to  be  non  iiumlatad  than  the  other  hlUs  already  mentioned, 
ta  H  ilopes  eastwards  towards  the  oountrjr  etitsid*  vt  Porta 

8.  Gioranni,  and  is  divifled  on  the  south  from  the 
Arentine  by  Ihe  valk-y  of  llio  Aqua  Crabra  or  Marrana. 
Within  thi;  space  that  n  eticloscd  betwuen  tlie  table>land 
and  the  Tiber,  and  m  the  middle  of  the  antierit  city,  there 
•re  three  small  iMMibiti;d  hills,  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine 
fitoper,  and  the  Capitol,  of  whioh  tlM  Aventine  is  the  moat 
touthem  «nd  the  Capitol  tlio  inaol  northern.  The  Capitol 
fi8«s  between  the  south-west  exxromitjr  of  the  Quirinal  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  nearly  fills  up  the  interrae* 
diato  space.  Tl>o  antiont  city  nf  Rome,  bofore  the  time  of 
Aiuuhan,  lay  south  and  easi  uf  the  Capitol,  and  along  the 
Palatine,  Aventine,  Cslian,  Esquiline,  and  Quirinal  hills : 
the  main  bulk  of  modern  Rome  lies  north  of  the  Capitoi. 

T1wT!ber,on  ^praaehing  Rome  from  the  north,  makes  a 
sweep  to  the  east  towards      buo  of  Mont*  Pinoio^  reced- 
ing from  Monte  Mario  and  thoYatiean  hill  on  its  right 
hank;  bnt  on  roachint;  Ripotta  within  the  city,  the  river 
makes  a  bend  to  thf  westward,  and  flows  along  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Mount  Jaiiiculus,  after  which  it  turns  again 
to  ih(!  c;LSt  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Capitol,    it  then  turns  | 
again  to  the  south-west,  sweeping  past  the  base  ot  the  . 
Aventine^  and  along  tho  touthern  aattMnii^  of  tbo  Jaoieu- 1 
lus.  It  tlien  assumes  «  ooutM  south  by  OMt.  Tho  levM  I 
toaco  between  the  Vatican  Motint,  the  north  ond  of  tlie  ■ 
Jauiculus,  and  ilu-  ri;^ht  bank  of  the  nver,  is  tlic  Vatican 
fluid,  whinh  is  about  a  mile  loiiu;  from  ea5t  to  west.    It  con- 
tains tho  Borgo  or  suburb  of  Rorac,  enclosed  hy  tho  popos, 
and  fli.  P^tOrS  obntoK  tiM  Vatican  palace,  and  their  appur- 
tenanofli.  The  spMo  betneen  the  long  ridge  of  Mount 
Janleoltn  and  the  right  bank  of  tho  Tiber  oonstitutes  the 
district  of  Tianstcvere,  which  i*  another  suburb  of  Rome. 
The  spare  on  the  left  bank  vunii:nj;  north  and  south,  and  be- 
tween the  great  westward  bend  of  the  river  and  t!»e  eastern 
hills,  is  the  siteot  the  modern  city  of  Rome,  properly  speak- 
ing, which  extends  also  aloni;  the  slope  of  the  Pincian,  Qui- 
rinal, partof  the  EsauiHoei  and  the  Qipitol,  forming  a  kind 
of  triangle,  of  whieb  the  apes  is  to  the  north,  at  the  Porta 
del  Popolo.  and  the  base  extends  ftom  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  on  tho  cast,  to  the  Tiberine  island  on  the  west,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  whilst  from  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  to  the  foot  of  the  Palaime  opposite  PonteRolto,  ' 
tho  farthest  southern  point  of  modem  Rome,  tho  di-ttanc<- 
is  rather  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  AH  to  the  south  and  \ 
oast  ef  these  limits,  forming  about  two-thirds  of  the  area 
within  the  walls,  is  desolate,  consisting  ofrtiins,  gardens,  and 
flelll^  with  some  churehes,  con\-ent»,  and  other  aenttercd 

batiitatiuii 

The  present  line  of  walls  of  Rome  proper  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  is  generally  understood  lo  be  that  traced  by 
Aurulian,  rest^ired  by  Ilonorius,  and  afterwards  by  Bclisa- 
rius,  and  since  repeatedly  renewed  by  several  popes.  It 
describes  an  irregular  polnaa*  of  which  (belongost  diameter 
is  three  miles  in  length  from  nortli-west  to  south-east,  fifom 
tho  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  on  tho 
Appian  road.  Tho  whole  circuit  of  tho  present  walls,  in- 
cluding those  of  TraiistcTere  and  of  the  Horgo  or  Vatican, 
is  between  fourteen  and  ftfteen  miles.  Tho  wall  is  made  of 
briek  mixed  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and  has  been  often  re- 
piilied.  Il  Twiea  in  heiBht.  but  in  moat  places  does  not 
•xeoed  IS  ftet  It  liM  no  diteb.  but  is  flanked  hf  towers 
and  bastions,  which  wtre  last  repaired  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  Rome  has  sixteen  R^ates,  sume  of  which  however  are 
walled  up.    Beginning  from  tho  north  is:  1.  Porta  del  P  >- 

Jolo,  on  the  Flaminian  way,  or  high  northern  road,  wlucli 
ividcs  at  a  fihoit  distance  from  Rome,  one  branch 
loadiag  to  Flotenoe  and  tbo  other  to  Anemia.  2.  Farther 
east,  tSe  next  fate  b  Porta  Pineiana.  3.  Porta  Salara  or 
Salaria,  on  the  road  to  Ricti.  4.  Porta  Pia.  on  tho  north- 
east, formerly  Nmucntana.the  roadfVotn  which  joins  the  Via 
Salaria.  5.  Port;»  S.  Loa  nr.o.  facinj,-  the  east,  and  leading  to 
Tivoli.  6.  Porta  Majfgiora,  leading  lo  Palestrina :  this  is 
the  handsomest  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  being  originally  part 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Claudius  restored  by  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
whieli  is  attested  by  the  triple  inscription  over  it  It  consists 
of  a  fine  arch  whieherosses  the  hij^h  road,  built  of  Tiavoitino 
or  Tiburlinc  stone.  T.  Potta  8.  Giovanni,  which  looks  to  the 
south-east  on  the  mcxlern  road  to  .\lbano  and  Naples.  8. 
Porta  Latina,  the  road  from  which  j  jins  the  Naples  road. 

9,  Porta  S.  Sebasiiano,  on  the  anticnt  Via  Appia.  10. 
Ports  S.  F&ob,  on  tho  road  to  Ostia.  Crossing  the  Tiber, 
veflud,  11.  PMta  Ponme,  ifbMb  toadt  to  Ranuotm^  tin 


present  port  of  Rome.  12.  Porta  S.  Pancrazio^oii  the  mn> 
mit  of  Mount  Janiculus,  which  u  nearlv  300  feet  abova  the 
Tiber.  Outside  of  this  gate  is  tho  VUla  Pamfili,  with  its 
shady  walks,  iu  waterworks,  and  beauUfal  groves  of  lofly 

umbrella  pines.  13.  Porta  Cavallcgf^ieri,  south-west  of  St. 
Peter's  ;  u  leads  toward*  Civita  Veccbia.  14.  Porta  Fah- 
brica,  on  the  same  side,  is  now  walled  up.  16.  Port'  Ange- 
lica, on  the  opposite  or  northcru  side  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Monte  Mario.  16.  Porta  Caatello,  whioh 
openvd  from  th«  Castle  of  8.  Angelo  northwards  into  the 
country,  and  is  now  mlled  up.  Besides  these,  there  are  two 
internal  i^atcs,  one  called  S.  Spirito,  leading  from  the  Borga 
to  the  Lun^ara,and  the  other  Porta  Seltimiana,  leading  from 
the  Lungnru  to  Tmnstevore.  Tlicse  districts,  Bor^o  and 
Lungara,  hare  been  consecutively  annexed  to  the  uiuiUiru 
city. 

The  aoofwof  tbo  Tiber  within  Rome,  innlnding  its  wind- 
ings,  is  about  thiee  mtlea ;  the  banks  are  not  built  up  widi 

quays  or  walks,  but  in  most  plact  s  rhe  ri'.  cr  is  bordered  bjr 
the  backs  of  houses  generally  uf  an  inferior  sort ;  ui  other 
places  there  is  a  blip  uf  sand  or  gravelly  ground  between 
the  houses  and  the  river,  which  is  frequently  overfiowed. 
Ther«  are  only  two  ^ces  where  there  is  a  sort  of  quay  or 
kmding-«laeo ;  ona  iu  the  northern  part  of  the  lovn.  on  the 
left  banc,  above  the  bridge  of  S.  Angela,  ealled  Ripetta, 
whore  the  boats  from  the  inland  provinces  on  the  upper 
Tiber  land  wine,  charcoal,  and  provisionn ;  and  the  other 
at  tho  soiitliern  extremity  of  the  town,  ou  the  right  bank 
near  Porta  Portese,  called  Kipa  Grande,  where  ikia-vet>^Li 
land  their  earooes,  and  where  there  is  a  line  of  warehouses 
and  a  custom-nmiee.  There  are  three  bridges  across  the 
Tiber  within  Rome ;  the  northernmost  is  Ponte  Sent' Angelo, 
the  Pons  iKlius,  built  by  Hadrian,  and  restored  by  several 
popes,  and  lastly  by  Clement  IX.,  by  whose  order  Bernini 
constructed  the  present  balusiia  lc  and  the  statues  with 
which  it  18  decorated.  It  is  about  3UC>  fe«t  long,  but  the 
width  of  the  bed  of  the  river  is  not  more  than  200  feet 
The  Ponte  Sisto,  formerly  Pons  Janiculensis,  built  ori- 
ginally by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is 
about  300  ibet  long,  tbo  bad  of  Iba  mar  being  830  feet 
wide.  About  half-a-mila  lowar  down  ii  tba  iilaad  of  San 
Bartolomeo,  the  antient  Insula  Tiberina.  This  island  is  of 
an  ublon^  shape,  ^mmethin^  like  a  ship,  being  about  lOUO 
fe«t  lone;,  and  300  feet  wide  m  the  middle  of  its Tenj^th.  It  is 
joined  lo  the  mainland  by  two  bridges  ;  one  to  the  left  bank 
called  Ponte  San  Bartolomeo;  and  the  other  to  the  right 
bank,  eiAlad  Banta  QuatHo  Ckpi,  Aom  a  head  of  Jaani 
QuadrMom  whkh  onoo  daeofaled  it  The  two  anu  of  tba 
river  together  form  abo3  of  about  200  f  in  width.  There 
are  also  within  Rome  the  remains  of  tlirec  ant jj tit  bridi^cs; 
the  Triumphalis,  ca  ic  l  also Vaticanus,  just  i  <  I  >>>  Sant' 
Angelo,  of  which  the  piers  have  fallen  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  occasion  a  rapid  ;  the  Poon  Pldattnui^  now  called 
Ponta  RoVtOi  of  whieh  thraa  arebas  nnaia  on  tbaTraoa- 
teraremda;  andlaiflr,  ihaPooa  8ablionia.at<lMlb«tortba 
Aventine,  the  first  bridge  built  hf  tim  RoaMUk  of  iriliiBb 
tbure  are  very  few  vestiges. 

Rome  is  divided  into  roiii  ii;!  n  districts,  called  Rion.. 
which  however  do  not  correspond  m  their  boundaries  to  the 
Regiones  of  the  antient  city.  The  modern  Rioni  are  of  very 
unequal  extant,  their  boundaries  being  determined  with  re- 
fbrenoa  to  the  population  included  within  them.  Thus  the 
inhalAted  part  of  theci^  eootains  eleven  Rioni,  namely:  I, 
Campo  Marzo,  near  Porta  del  Popolo ;  2.  Calonna ;  and  3, 
Trcvi,  along  the  slopeofthe  Pincian  and  Quinnal ;  i,  S 
Eustachio ;  and  5,  Pigna,  n\  the  middle  of  llie  Iovili  i^wn, 
6.  Ponte  ;  7,  Parione;  and  S,  Reiri.ju,  near  the  left  bank  of 
tho  Tiber ;  9, 8«nt'  Angelo  m  Pcscherio.  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Tiber ;  and  10,  Transtevcre;  and  1 1,  Borgo,  on  Iba 
i%ht  bank  of  the  rtrer.  The  whida  of  the  anliant  or 
•outbera  eitf  is  eompiised  witMn  tbcaa  ««l«Miva  Rioni 
namely:  12,  Monti,  on  the  north  cast;  I3|Gluapitini»Mttlh 
mst;  and  14,  Ripa,  south-west. 

Tiie  modern  tovm  of  Rome  may  be  conveniently  divided, 
for  the  sake  of  topographical  description,  into  Uiree  great 
divisions :  1 .  the  lower  part  of  dM  town  bo^raetl  the  eastern 
btib,  the  Tibet,  and  tba  Capital;  S,  tba  upper  town,  whioh 
ostends  alonff  tba  aaatam  Bills;  3.  thm  part  of  Che  town 
which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

Th«  lower  town,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  auciont 
Campus  Martins  and  Campus  Tiberinus,  is  the  seat  of  all 
the  bustle  and  trade.  It  is  crossed  in  its  eeatral  part  from 
MrtH  bvwagi  l»  aotttli  1»r  eart  by  tba  aliwt  IMGonwi* 
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whkh  is  about  one  mile  in  length  from  the  Piazza  del  Po< 
polo,  or  great  nortburn  entrance  of  Rome,  a  handaooie  open 
place  with  ao  obditk  io  tb«  middle,  to  (h«  palace  of  Venieth 
near  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  Two  other  ttreett  braoeh  oat 

from  tbe  Piazza  del  Populi),  on  the  rig  lit  and  left  of  thcCorao, 
and  at  an  acuie  angle  wiih  it.  OtK'  Icails  ^uuth-eaiit  to  the 
fine  open  place  callwl  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  fjieat  resort  of 
foreigners,  at  the  fuot  of  the  Pinciaa  Muunt,  after  crooning 
which,  it  continueB  in  the  same  direction  to  the  College  of 
Pn^eganda  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Quiiinal  Tbe  other  etMet, 
ceQed  Kipetta,  ratis  in  •  eonth  direetion,  parallel  to  the 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  mid  then,  following  tlie  bend  of  the  river, 
leads,  under  a  diflcicnl  name,  to  the  bridge  of  Saul"  Aiii^elo. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Corso  is  a  square,  called  Piazza 
Colonna,from  the  aniient  pillar  which  standa  in  tbe  middle 
of  it.  [Antonikx  CoLtWN.]  Immediately  to  tbe  west  of 
the  Piusa  Colonna  ii  an  inegalar  square,  which  crowns  a 
tllffht  eminenee  called  Uonte  Citorto,  or  Citatorio,  a  small 
bill  which  riws  in  the  middle  of  the  Campus  Martius.  It 
contains  a  fine  building,  called  Curia  Innocenziana,  iu  which 
the  courts  of  justice  sit:  a  hands<.tme  obelisk  standa  in  front 
of  it.  Returning  to  Ihu  Gorso,  and  fallowin|f  U  southwards, 
we  meet,  with  a  street  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  Fon- 
tana  di  Trevi,  the  handsomest  fountain  in  Rome,  and  then 
«•  eome  to  another  street,  leading  to  the  ascent  of  the  Qui- 
rinal,  or  Monte  Cavallo.  Farther  up  the  Corso,  oo  the  right, 
is  a  wide  street,  called  Strada  del  Uesii,  which  Irads  to  the 
splendid  church  and  oonventiof  that  name,  tbe  bead-quarters 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  from  whence,  turning  to  the 
left,  is  a  street  that  leads  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  city,  in  the  ncighbi)urltoud  of  the 
CorsiH  eoniilts  chiefly  of  r^ular  and  sub-jtunlial  buildings. 
Tlie  most  nmarlnUeMe:  I*  the  Pklauo  Borghaa*,  near 
Ripctta,  one  of  the  largest  and  ftneat  in  Rome ;  it  eontaina 
a  rl,  )i  I  i  ill'  i  ttun  of  painting-^,  byTilian,  Domcnichino, 
Albcthu,  Amubalo  Caracci.  Carava^'^io,  Parmikjiaiuj.  and 
other  great  masters.  '2.  Further  north  the  old  mau!>oleuin 
of  Augustus  has  been  transformed  into  an  amphitheatre, 
called  Correa,  for  bull-fights,  flreWorks,  and  other  popular 
divemiont.  3.  Pklazso  KoapoU,  on  the  Corao^  in  a  i^od 
•tyle  of  airehiteeture,  by  Anmuaalo.  baa  a  mudi-admited 
staircase,  consitructed  by  Martiuo  Longhi,  consisting  of  1 15 
Btep«,  each  of  a  single  Wock  of  white  mart)le.  The  extensive 
gronml  llonr  ol'  ilie  palace  has  been  converted  into  a  coffee- 
house, which  i!i  the  largest  in  Rome,  and  consists  of 
various  rooms,  whore  several  *  crocchi,'  or  clubs  of  lawyera, 
merobanta,  and  other  persons  assemble,  that  of  tbe  contri- 
bumra  to  the  *  Giomalo  Arcadico,'  tbe  literary  review  of 
Rome,  among  the  rest.  The  club  of  the  artists  is  held  at 
the  Caff6  del  Oreoo,  in  the  Piuza  di  Spagna  ;  that  of  (he 
antiquarians  at  the  catK  of  Foutana  di  Trevi ;  the  club  of 

Riofewsor*  and  other  men  of  letters  meets  at  the  CaffS  di 
lonte  Ciiorio.  4.  Palazzo  Ghigi,  winch  forms  the  north 
side  of  tho  Piazm  Colontiu,  contains  simic  choice  puiutings, 
and  a  iltic  library  rich  in  curious  MSS.,  aniuii<{  utbers  an 
inedtted  ebioniele  of  tbe  monaatory  of  Mount  Sofaoie ;  a 
00|iy  ofDiionjiius  orHalicamattos,  written  in  tbe  eleventh 
oentnijl  MVeral  letter*  of  Molancthon;  oiie  if  II' III  , 
VIII.  of  England,  concerning  Luther;  about  iv,ciuy 
volumes  of  ori^^inal  documents  relative  to  tbe  treaty  of 
WeatphaUa;  a  handsome  psurchment  %-olnme.  in  tblio, 
containing  French  and  Flemish  music  of  the  fifteenth 
oentnYf,  &o.  5.  Palauo  Piombino,  on  tbe  opposite  or 
loath  tride  of  the  squam.  6.  Flalatio  Seiatra  Colonna, 
on  tbe  Corso,  has  a  rich  collection  of  paintings  and 
a  handsome  l>oric  marble  gate.  7.  Palazzo  Doria,  a  va.sL 
building,  designed  by  Bonromino,  also  contains  a  gallery 
of  choice  iiaintings.  H.  The  Palazzo  Torlonia,  formerly 
Odescalchi,  or  Bracciano,  on  the  Piazza  S  Apostoli,  has  a 
splendid  marble  gallery  fitted  up  in  tho  modem  taste^  and 
some  good  modem  paintings,  9.  On  the  opposite  side^  next 
to  tbe  church  of  S.  Apostoli,  is  the  Palauo  Colonna,  with  a 
handsome  coart  and  gardens  behind,  which  extend  up  the 
slope  iif  the  Quirinal,  and  a  i^alliry  t  t  |  i:nr..iL>  with  sonin 
splendid  portraits  by  Titian,  Vcrom-^u,  aad  Gudnione,  It). 
Tlie  iiugi!  Palazzo  <li  Venczia,  so  called  becauM*  it  once  be- 
longed to  that  proud  republic,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  ;  it  iootui  like  an  old  castle,  with  its  massive 
walla  and  baitlenwnta.  11.  Opposite  the  chuteh  of  the 
Gead  is  tbe  Pisfautto  AltiorL  AUtheserahees  arein  theim- 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Corso.  Theprin  i]inl  diurches 
in  the  same  district  are:  1.  Santa  Maria  del  Pupoiu.  wbicii, 
*lka  mcatehimiM  nl  Rohmw  nonttiM  aone  gsod  paintings^ 


several  remarkable  sepulchral  monuments,  and  a  handsome 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Ghigi  family.  2.  San  Carlo  al 
Conow  3.  &Lacenio  in  Lucina.nusedontherttias«r  aa 
aotient  temple.  4.  8.  Ignazio,  irnieb  is  rich  in  ornaments, 

adjoins  tho  Gregorian  or  Roman  College.  ».  The  h  i  ! 
some  church  del  Gusd  contains  sutne  ^uod  and  some  mdiilcrent 
paintings,  the  spleiidid  chapel  of  S.  Ignatius,  enriched  with 
lapis  lazuli,  silver,  and  gold,  and  the  niausuleutu  of  Bcllar- 
nniio,  by  Bernini.  G.  Santi  Apostoli,  with  the  fine  mauso 
leum  of  Pope  Ganganelli.  tbe  work  of  Canom  when  onlf 
twenty-five  years  old  (whieb  has  been  so  grapbkatiy 
descri::!'.!  Ijv  M,li/l:t  IF.  h:-^  l.-tters;,  and  a  Cenotaph,  by 
the  same  illubiwous  ciiUat,  Ij  the  tuemory  of  his  friend 
the  enj^raver  Volpato.  In  the  adjoining  cloisters  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  7.  St  Marcello  contains  tbe 
sepulchral  monument  of  n»«<«i»»i  ConaalvL  S.  Santa 
Marin  in  Vialata, 

West  of  the  Cocio.  and  between  it  and  tbe  Tiber,  is  a 
dense  mass  of  irregular  streets,  a  busy  (lari  of  the  town,  con- 
taining market-places,  shops,  and  inferior  dwellings,  with 
here  and  there  a  fine  building.  Towards  the  centre  of  this 
district  IS  tbe  fine  oval  place  called  Piazza  Navoua  (the  an- 
tieiit  Circus  Agonalis),  one  of  tbe  largest  in  Rome,  with  iU 
fountains,  by  Bernini,  its  three  churches,  and  the  modem 
palace  Brascbi  at  one  extremity  of  it.  The  university  called 
La  Sapienza  is  iu  the  neighbourhood.  Between  it  and  the 
Corso  is  the  Rotunda  [PArrrnBON).  next  to  which  is  tbe 
Palazzo  Giustiniani,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  the  large 
church  anil  IXiiiisnicaii  cunveiit  of  I^  Minerva.  IS'eiircr  to 
the  river  are:  1.  the  Palazzo  dcllu  Cancelleria.  by  Br.iuintite. 
2.  The  Palazzo  Farnese,  tbe  best-buili  in  Rome,  v.  i  h  a 
square  before ttt ornamanted  by  two  handsome  i  j..:.u.us: 
soase  of  the  npaytrntni*  aw  painted  by  Cataoci,  Zuocari. 
Vasari,  and  oihers.    Next  to  tbe  Pfa«m  Farnese  is  an* 

other  square,  called  Cainpo  di  Fiore.  3.  Tlie  Palazzo  Spada. 
wall  a  collection  oC  antieiit  sculptures,  unioni;  others  the 
supposed  fita'.i.t  u:  i'unipey,  and  some  very  fine  ba<so-re- 
lievwi,  found  s  i:iia  Agiie»«  without  tbe  walls.  4.  Tbe 
handsome  chui  i  h  i  Santa  Maria  in  Vallkella,  belnngHi^  to 
the  brothers  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  or  Congregation  of  the  On- 
toire  [Nxni,  Filippo;  Oratorio],  a  roost  gentlemanly,  un* 
assuming, and  useful  Iwly  of  clortiymcn.  The  library  conlai:i-. 
many  valuable  MSS.,  histoncal  and  ecclesiastical.  5.  Tbe 
church  Santa  Maria  deU'AnKiia  has  some  goo<l  paintings, 
and  the  monuments  of  Pope  Adrian  Vi.  and  of  Lucas  Hoi' 
stenius,  a  Protestant  converted  to  Calholidam,  who  died 
librarian  of  tbe  Vntican.  Uolstenius  was  snooeeded  in  his 
office  by  Allatin%  n  nathre  of  Cbioa,  and  Allatius  waa  sne- 
ceeded  by  J.  Simonius  AsMmoni,  a  Maronite.  This  he- 
terogeneous succession  of  librariaiu  gave  occasion  to  the 
MhNvingdisticb,  in  the  eaustie  hamonr  of  modem  Raaa — 


Tto» in—at  iHrtJtiMfadww.  via,' 


Near  tho  left  bank  of  tbe  Tiber,  and  parallel  to  it,  runs  a 
handsome  tegular  street,  called  Strada  Giulia,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  from  Ponte  Sisto  to  Ponte  &  Aa- 
u'i  I  j  This  district,  tlioU};li  well  built,  is  dull,  when  COm> 
pared  with  the  Coiso  and  the  adjoinini;  .--irefts. 

South  of  Ponte  Sisto,  along  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  extending  round  tho  western  base  of  ihu  Capitol  to 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  is  the  lowest,  meanest,  and  dirtiest 
part  of  modern  Rome.  It  is  wutiy  occupied  by  the  JewK 
who  are  cooped  up  to  the  nnmber  of  4000,  in  seveiml  nar> 
row  filthy  Hlley.s,  in  rows  of  tall  old  hou'ics.  iienr  the  river 
side,  between  Ponte  .Sisto  and  Ponte  S.  Bartolomco.  They 
are  rot  allowed  to  live  outsi'le  of  their  dislricl,  called  Ghcu  >, 
which  is  separated  by  a  wall  from  tho  rest  of  the  town. 
They  am  not  oiliMrwisn  nokaBtd.  Tb«r  bnne  tbnir  Rabbis 
and  a  synsgc^oe.  a  sort  of  munioipal  oeoneil,  fbeir  schoob, 
support  their  own  poor,  and  follow  their  enammary  oceupe* 
tion  of  buying  and  selling.  Tbe  lower  sort  arc  seen  ixUmi 
the  streets  of  R^me,  with  their  dingy  bags,  crying  '  robi 
veci'lu,' old  clolhcs.  Some  of  tlie  Inirlier  class  cairy  on 
trade  with  forcii;n  countries,  and  ate  regular  tuerchant&. 
It  has  been  observed  that  tins  ilistrict,  low  and  dirty  as  it  igg 
is  remarkably  healthy.  Facing  the  Ghetto  is  the  island  of  San 
Bartolumeo,  with  the  chuieh  of  that  name^  and  an  boepiul. 
ksf  t  by  tba  pbiianUunopio  ooof  iscation  oommomy  called 
tbe  Ben  FHtalli,  fWnn  their  motto,  '  Fate  bene,  FratelTi* 
('  brethren, do  good'  to  your  fclhiw-men),  which  »:i>  founded 
in  Spain,  about  ld38,by  8.  Juan  de  Ihos:  ihs  brethren  de- 
vote thamifllvnstonttaiMlonand  nunagnitnitoiuly  i 
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foor.  ProeeediDg  futbcr  Matb»  aloDg  the  l«fl  bank  of  tb« 
liver,  it «  succession  of  mrrov  ttreeli.  extendiog  to  the  fbot 

of  the  Palatine,  with  aome  of  the  most  antient  churches  in 
Rome,  especially  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  built  in  the 
iliinl  c  i'luary  of  our  aire,  it  is  said,  un  ilio  niiitsofa  temple, 
or  miner  sacellum,  dedicated  to  i'udicitia  Plebeia  by  \'ir- 
ginia,  daughter  of  the  patrician  Aulu>,  who,  having  married 
the  ptebeum  oonaul  Volummus,  was  excluded  fiuiu  the  m- 
odlnm  of  Pudioilin  FMhcia.  The  conduct  of  Virginia  on 
this  oeniioii,  a»  wpHmnmd  by  Livjr  (z.  29),  is  CuU  of  ia> 
tenat.  The  diareb  of  Santa  Maria  in  Oosmedin  ii  adonied 

with  two  ro-.vs  nf  fine  antient  columns.  It  nls;^  r-iile<l 
Eocca  della  Venti,  tVuni  u  lar^je  stone  mask  witn  a  large 
mouth  winch  16  seen  1:1  lin'  portico  of  the  church,  and  tliu 
use  of  which  is  udIldowd.  In  the  mtaa  uvighbourhood  are 
the  churches  of  S.  Qiorgio  in  Velabro.  Santa  Anastasia, 
Santn  Maria  Egixiaca,  wd  of  8.  Teodon^  aaid  to  bo  on  the 
the  of  the  tcmpio  of  Romnliu,  on  the  Falatinei.  at  the 

southern  extremity  of  the  inhabited  part  of  modern  Rome,  on 
the  left  bank  ot  the  Tibor.  Beyond  it,  the  Avcntine,  Pala- 
tine, and  Cojlian  hills  stretch  to  the  ^outll  and  south-east. 
Tbey  are  occupii^d  with  flelds  and  gardens,  and  oontaia  aeie- 
ttX  churches,  convents,  and  scattered  rums..  The  most  re- 
markable chuccbM  are :  Santa  Sabina  and  S.  Aleeuo,  on  the 
AvenUlM,  and  S.  Bonaventura  and  its  adjointng  aolitaij 
convent  and  garden,  00  the  Palatine.  The  CsUan,  an  exten- 
sive hi1l,bassome  interesting  churches:  I.  S.  Grugorio,  a  fine 
1  ,1  .  I Mii;  on  the  west  slope  of  the  hill,  has  »plendid  frescoes 
by  Doiuenichino  and  Guido,  re[irestentinjj  ilie  martyrdom 
of  SL  Andrew ;  a  painting  of  Pope  St.  Gre;iory  by  Annibalo 
Caracci ;  and  aalatue  of  toe  tame  pup«.  Iiupena.  u  kind  of 
modem  Aapaaia,  rich,  accomplished,  and  well  informed, 
who  lived  in  the  age  of  Lao  X.,and  was  the  fnend  of  B«n>- 
aldo,  Sadoleto,  Campani,  and  other  learned  men  of  that 
period,  was  buried  111  thu  church,  where  her  epitaj  h  was 
still  seen  m  the  last  century,  hut  hm  been  bince  removed, 
in  consequence  of  n  p  i  i  T  'I.  S.  Slefaiio  Roluiidu  is  an 
antient  circular  building,  tiauitturaied  into  a  chur<-h  m  the 
flfth aentury,  and  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting  \a:iuus 
ehaopat  in  the  hiMorjr  of  the  arts  through  the  dark  ages. 
3.  8.  Giovanni  e  Paon»  belonging  tu  the  Order  of  Barna- 
bites,  in  a  Gne  situation,  coraniandi;!-  a  view  of  the  Palatine 
and  Avuulint:,  i«  lauch  resorted  lu  by  {>eisoiis  religiuu^ly 
inclined,  who  retire  thither  for  a  tunc,  and  board  in  the 
convent,  wliere  tbey  employ  themselves  in  pious  exercises, 
and  in  ijuiet  mediialiou,  which  tbt:  hjlttudo  of  the  spot 
and  the  view  of  the  m^ieatic  ruins  before  tbem  arv  well 
calculated  to  asnat.  A  aoltury  palm-tree  rises  in  the 
i^urden  of  the  convent ;  there  is  another  in  the  garden 
uf  iS.  Bonaventura,  on  the  Palatine.  No  one  has  better 
described  the  scenery  of  , pan  of  Rome  and  the  im- 

Eresaion  which  it  producer,  than  Madame  d«i  Staiih  in 
or  *Cbriiiiiu.  The  Villa  Mattel  oocupies  a  considerable 
WftM  tto  the  Cteliau  bdl.  The  ^ roup<^  buildings  conoeoied 
with  the  Bwiliea  of  S.  Giovanni,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Cselian,  is  described  under  Latuax.  The  ColoMeum,  th> 
umphal  arches,  and  other  antient  remains  are  aotieed  here- 
after. B^^tweeii  the  Laleraii  and  the  CotoiSeum  IB  the 
remarkable  atuusni  church  af  >S.  Ctcmente. 

South  of  the  Avenline,  and  bet\seen  it,  the  Tiber,  and 
the  walls,  is  a  largo  space  of  low  ground  laid  out  ta  fields, 
part  of  which  are  common,  and  go  by  the  name  of  '  Prati 
del  Popolo  Romano.*  An  arlifliBiak  hiU*  oaUod  Mount 
Tesiaccio,  rises  on  one  side  of  them :  it  it  formed  of  a 
quantity  of  broken  earthenware  (testcu)  and  other  rub- 
bish which  ha^  been  thrown  and  has  accumulated  here 
from  anlient  times,  and  over  which  a  green  turf  has 
formed.  The  modern  Romans  have  excavated  celkirt  in 
the  side  of  the  hill,  where  tbey  keep  their  wine  cool,  and 
tlM  plaeo  is  fssorted  to  on  huhdajfs  by  the  people  of  Rome, 
«apaetally  the  lower  orden,  sonethinv  like  the  tea>^ardens 
outside  of  London.  On  the  other  side,  by  the  gate  of  S. 
Paolo,  is  the  Protestant  burMn-^-giuund,  ami  near  it  is  the 
pyramid  of  Cams  Ceslius. 

Xtie  opper  town,  or  eastern  part  of  modern  Rome, 
Stntdws  up  the  stope  of  the  Pmciun  and  Quirinal  bills, 
and  occupies  also  part  of  the  plateau  wbiob  unites  all 
the  eastern  hills  of  Rome.  This  part  is  not  so  densely 
built  as  tl!(-  !nwcr  town:  ifr  consists  in  great  measure  of 
palaces  and  ulias.  of  churches,  convents,  and  other  larjje 
buildings,  «illi  spacious  courts  and  ^;ai<leiis,  and  is  inter- 
tected  by  two  tine  long  streets,  which  cross  each  other 
•I  light  anules  on  tbe  snnmU  of  the  Qniriaal*  ibmiag 
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thereaamall  circus,  wiiaafintntain  at  each  bifbreatioivflvai 
which  the  place  has  rseriwl  the  name  of  *Le  QuallM 
Fontane.'   We  shall  briefly  daaeriba  this  part  of  tb*  toviit 

beginning  from  the  north. 

On  the  tc.tan  1  r  plateau  of  the  Pinrinn  Mount  there  is 
the  fine  new  pionicnade  or  public  walk,  laid  out  during 
the  French  occupation.  Next  to  it  is  the  villa  Medici, 
now  the  Academy  of  French  pensionary  artists ;  and  the 
church  of  La  Trinititde' Monti,  and  tbe  esplanade  wilbih* 
obelisk  in  Dront  of  it.  ftora  which  there  is  a  splendid  view 
of  modem  Rome.  Prom  this  esplanade  a  good  street, 
called  Via  'Sistin-  Ir-uis  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the 
Piazza  Barbcrini,  wliicii  lies  in  the  dejiression  bciweeii  the 
Piiuian  and  the  Quiriiial.  The  Palazzo  Barbenni,  one  of 
the  hu^est  in  Rome,  is  at  the  east  end  of  tlic  Hiazza.  It 
contains  a  good  collection  of  paintingb.  among  others,  the 
celebrated  portrait  of  L«  Cend  paiaMd  b;  Guido^  who  had 
seen  ber  en  the  soallbld  at  her  exeeution.  The  library  of 
the  Barberini  palace  has  about  50,000  printe<l  volumes,  and 
many  valuable  MSS,,  autograph  letters,  and  other  docu- 
iii.  iits.  [Baruerini.]  At  the  north  end  of  the  Piazza  Bar- 
benni is  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  with 
iU  garden,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  condition,  like  all  the 
gardens  of  tbe  convents  of  that  order ;  and  adjeinine  them  is 
the  vast  and  splendid  patrician  villa  Piombiiio,  eaBed  also 
Ludovisi.  from  Cardinal  Lui^  Ludovisi,  nephew  of  Gre 
gory  XIV.  It  has  beautiful  walks,  and  in  the  apartments 
of  tbe  principal  casino  is  a  valuable  collection  of  antienl 
sculptures,  and  aUo  the  fresco  of  Aurora  by  Guercino. 

South  of  the  Piazza  Barocniu  rises  tbe  Quirinsl 
Mount,  which  bears  on  its  summit  the  extensive  pontifical 
palace  and  gardens.  At  Rome  it  is  commonly  called  Monta 
CavmUok  ftom  th«  two  ooloasal  statuea  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
with  theb*  hotsee,  which  standin  thesonare  before  the  palace. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  s<|uare  is  the  Palazzo  della  Coiisulta, 
and  next  to  it  the  Palazzo  Rl<^pl^tl08i,  which  orciii<ics  an  ex* 
teiiMve  area.  In  adeluclied  gallery  (jr  siinimer  liouse  of  the 
latter  is  ilie  celebrated  Aurora  of  Guido^  which  is  considered 
the  masterpiece  of  tiiat  great  psintor.  A  Auo  Street,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  leads  from  tbesquareof  the  pontifical  pahM» 
along  the  plMeau  of  the  Quirinsl  to  Porta  Pla,  passing  near 
the  1  liermas  of  Di  cl  t.;;n.  It  is  crossed  nt  the  yiiai'.ro  Fon- 
tane by  another  sUici,  leadini;  fVom  llie  Piazza  Harlwnni  to 
.Santa  Maria  Magi;iore,  from  whence  several  streets  lead  to 
Porta  Maggiore,  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Porta  S.  Giovanni, 
The  maguificeiit  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  tbe 
Esquiline  hiU,  which  here  joins  the  Quirinal,  is  the  eastern 
extremity  of  modem  Rome.  Beyond  it,  north,  east,  and 
south,  tbe  whole  expanse  of  the  Esquiline  is  occupied  by 
gardens,  villas,  and  flelds.  with  some  solitary  churches. 
The  more  interesting  of  these  cluiiclies  are:  1,  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  built  hrsi  hv  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  III., 
and  rebuilt  by  Pope  Aariaii  I.:  it  contains  the  mausoleum 
of  Julius  IL,'  with  the  statue  of  Moses  by  Michel  Annlo. 
2nd.  Tbe  handmme  church  of  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  with  ita 
antient  oiatory  and  vaults,  its  modem  emheUishmenl^  and 
the  frescoes  by  Poussin,  is  wuithy  of  notioe. 

Between  the  west  slope  ot  tbe  Esquiline  and  the  south 
slope  ot  the  Quirinal  are  several  streets  inhahitwl  chiefly  by 
the  lower  orders,  which  extend  to  tlie  Cuiipo  Vaccino.  Far- 
ther north,  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Quirinal,  and  in  tbe  np  be- 
tween it  and  the  Cupitdlina  Mount,  is  the  pfaota  wlneb  ooop 
tains  Tnyan's  column* 

The  C^pitoline  Mount  and  its  buildings  are  described 
under  Capitol. 

The  third  greet  division  of  modern  Rume,  which  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  consists  of  two  di^tint  t  parts  : 
II  Borgo,  or  Vatican,  and  Translevere,  properly  so  c  iHed, 
which  are  divided  from  one  another  by  an  inner  wall.  Hie 
Borgo,  or  CttlUt  Leonina.  extends  fram  tbe  bridge  of  St 
Angelo  to  the  Plaee  of  Bl  Peter's.  The  group  of  build- 
ings constituting  St.  Peter's  ond  the  Vatican  pslace  are 
described  under  Vatican.  The  other  remarkable  huilding 
in  the  Borgo  is  the  grc;it  chariiable  establisliinciit  of  Santo 
Splnto,  I  be  largest  in  Rome,  situated  close  to  the  ri^>ht 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  comprises  an  hospital  for  the  sick, 
which  in  the  summer  months  contains  from  itHMi  to  1200 
patients  at  •  time,  n  fimndling  hospllaU  and  •  lonalla 
asylum. 

The  castle  Sant*  Angelo  (of  which  the  massive  eiteular 
lower  was  built  by  Hadrian  for  his  miiusnteum,  ,ind  the 
Cgrti&catioos  around  it,  consisting  of  ramparts,  ditches,  and 
baitlODi  mmanttd  villi  cannon,  wore  begun  by  Pope  Bom 
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IX.  and  eontintcd  by  suoc«»6ive  popea)  is  the  eitadal  of 
me,  but  it  is  nut  capable  of  a  regular  defence.    It  latTCS  , 
«a  A  stilt*  priMn  and  uao  as  a  house  of  correction. 

The  dittriet  called  Tiranstcvore  lies  south  of  the  Boigo 
and  between  the  Janioulua  and  the  Tiber,  and  commil- 1 
nicuies  with  the  Borgo  by  the  handsome  gate  of  8. 
SpiriU).  Tiiu  JaniculCls  is  a  loiiij  !itrai>;!it  i;ilj;o  about  a 
tDiie  and  a  half  long  from  north  to  souUt,  and  ii  n^es  iieui  ly 
3U0  feet  above  the  level  of  ibe  nvor.  In  ibo  northern  half 
of  its  length  it  ri.-ios  almost  itnmc4tately  from  the  bank  of 
Tiber,  leaving  bowtvcr  suliiciLiii  level  ground  for  a  street, 
vhieh  ftwD  u*  Imiglli  is  called  La  Lungara.  Thia  atteet 
eontaina  tome  tao  buildings,  the  Pklttio  Saltiati*  the 
Palazzo  Cursini,  one  of  tbo  humlsomost  in  Rome,  once  the 
residence  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  wuh  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
a  library,  and  duliyhtful  yiirden>  which  extend  u\)  the  slope 
of  the  Jamculus,  aud  frwia  which  is  a  splendid  Mew 

of  Rome;  and  lastly.  La  Farno»ina,  a  ho.i^  .  id  gardens 
built  by  tba  wealthy  banker  Gbigi  in  the  Uuia  of  Leu  X.. 

Iitb  iome  fine  freaeaea  by  Raphael.  On  the  slopo  of  the 
aniculus  u  tho  Villa  Lante,  die  caaino  of  which  wai  twiiited 
by  Giulio  Romano.  The  church  and  convent  of  8. 
Onofrio,  likewise  on  the  Janiculus,  above  La  Lun^arn,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  having  been  the  last  asylum  of  Tasso. 
where  he  died  and  was  buried.  Another  Italiail  poet,  Goidi, 
is  al^o  buried  at  S.  Onofrio. 

Tovt  ard^  the  doutheru  end  of  the  Lungara  the  bill  recedes 
farther  ftom  the  banks  of  the  rim.  wbieh  hare  makes  a 
bend  to  the  east,  and  it  h  witbin  thia  bend  that  tho  great 
bulk  liT  ;'nL  ill  strict  railed  Transtevere  is  stluated.  home  of 
tho  streeu  iiin  up  tlie  Janioulus  to  tho  f;;ite  of  hs.  I'un- 
crazio,  but  the  higher  part  of  tho  bill  is  chielly  unbuilt, 
though  It  is  enclosed  within  the  walls.  Tho  villa  bpada  i» 
in  this  part,  near  tba  pite,  outside  of  which  is  the  villa  Pam- 
fill,  a  Amurite  fnuMnade  of  the  youth, of  Rome^  with  abady 
wilki,  waterworks,  and  elustois  of  lofty  umbrella  pinea. 
A  mong  tlic  most  remarkable  buildings  of  T ranstevera  is  tho 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montoriu,  which  contains  some 
fine  painlingb,  and  uillie  cloittersan  elegant  cireulur  temple 
by  Dnuuame.  Above  S.  Pietro  in  Munioriu,  in  a  com- 
manding situation,  is  thu  fountain  of  L'Acqua  Paola,  the 
largest  m  Rome,  which  appears  at  a  distance  like  a  triple 
trittntplud  aidi  with  streamsi  of  water  ru^iuu^  tUrough:  it 
was  eoostnieted  by  Paul  V*  with  the  marble  taken  from  a 
temple  of  Minerva.  Lover  down,  at  tbe  Ibot  of  the  hill,  is 
ibe  olle^iato  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Transtevere,  a 
va^t  ui.d  iiuii  Isorae  structure,  with  granite  and  porphyry 
c  lUiinas,  ru'h  luarbles,  some  good  paintings,  and  an  old 
nui  aie  of  thu  twelfth  century.  Near  to  it  is  tlie  fine  Bene- 
dict uc  convent  of  S.  Calisto,  in  tho  library  of  which  is 
a  splendid  Latin  Bible  of  the  ninth  centuryt  which  iasup- 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  Cbarlemagne.  but  tnm  tlie  illo> 
miuatiuns  it  appears  more  probaMe  that  it  was  written 
for  his  s^randson  Cbailc^  the  Bald.  A  long  street  lead.t 
I'loiii  S.  Calisio  to  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Fran- 
ceM'o  a  Ripu,  uaco  inhabited  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Tlie 
church  is  oruamuuted  with  paintings,  sculptures,  and  nch 
marbles,  and  has  a  chancl  with  vaults  belonging  to  the 

{be  Pallavicini  family.  Not  far  from  S.  Franeesco  is  the 
arge  building  of  S.  Michcle  a  Rips,  near  tho  Tiber, 
facing  the  Aventiue  hill,  which  rises  on  the  opposite  bank. 
S.  Micliele  Is  one  of  tlie  mo-it  u^efui  and  best  toiiduoted 
charitable  establishments  of  Hume,  and  la  inhubited  by  .ibovo 
seven  hundred  persons.  It  consist*  of  a  work  house  or 
house  of  industry  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  of  a  school  of 
the  fino  arts  for  those  boys  who  have  a  taste  for  tbem.  of 
an  asylum  fiir  tbe  old  and  infirm  of  bolb  seixasi  and  of  a 
bouse  of  correotion  Ibr  juvenile  oflbndert.  Tounon,  Val6ry, 
and  other  recent  writers  ngrco  in  praising  tho  arrange- 
went,  and  rei^alation  uf  tUu  important  cstablislunent. 
Along  one  Mde  of  this  vast  building  is  tbe  haiid«oine 
quay  and  iaading-place  of  Ripa  Grande,  where  tho  vessels 
which  ascend  tho  Tiber  from  tho  sea  land  their  goods, 
and  anneied  to  which  are  warehouses.  Below  it  is  the 
Pbrts  Bwteee.  or  gate  leading  to  Fiumiatno,  which  is  the 
aeathern  extremity  of  Rome  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

There  are  above  three  hundred  churches  in  Rome,  most 
of  which  are  worthy  of  notioe,  either  for  their  architecture  or 
fbr  their  paintings  and  other  ornaments.  We  have  luen- 
tionod  a  few  of  the  most  interesting,  and  we  refer  to  Vast. 
Fea.  and  the  other  guide-books  for  further  informaMoo*  The 
ehurchea  conatitttta  oo«  «f  the  prindpal  attnetiona  of 


The  paUces  uf  the  nobility  form  auoilier  class  of  intereat 
ing  ubjerls.  It  ha*  been  said  sneeriiitily,  thai  every  iimisi. 
at  Rome  that  has  a '  porte  oochire.'  or  cai  riage-galo,  is  caikti 
a  palace  :  this  may  secra  vtiy  witty,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  Rome  eoniaiaa  many  real  palaces,  bntldings  of 
prineely  magnitude  and  Imposhag  style,  eomaming  vast 
( uurl.-i  and  long  rangcK  of  spacious  apartments,  and  it  can 
biiBat  of  a  greater  number  of  these  than  any  other  capital  in 
the  world.  In  point  however  of  interior  comfort,  neatne«&,  or 
splendour,  most  of  them  are  sadly  deficient.  The  walls  are 
of  Travertino  or  Tiburtine  stone,  the  pillars  and  stairca>es 
are  frequently  of  marble  and  other  eostly  materials ;  but  the 
Aimitura  ia  old,  elumsy,  and  scanty ;  the  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment is  often  of  unvarnished  brick,  and  the  curtains  and 
tapestry  are  dingy,  and  a  general  want  of  cleanliness  ia  tn- 
queiitly  observable.  The  inen-servanls  aie  often  numerous 
in  the  hall,  but  they  are  dirty,  lasy,  and  ill-paid.  Pa^^in^ 
through  tbe  long  suites  of  vast  and  lofty  apartments,  you  sec 
hero  and  there  marble  tables,  fine  nsintings,  and  heavy 

Eilt  chairs,  but  nothing  resamUmg  tba  Fuuian  salon  or 
»udeir,  or  the  Snglisn  dtawing^mm.  Tba  giWMd-Aoor 
is  either  let  as  sbop  or  used  Ibr  aoaeh-boosaa,  stables,  kit- 
ebons  or  other  menial  offices,  and  the  windows  tire  guaidoi 
utlh  ii  strong  iron  grating,  without  glass  behind  it,  whicii 
gives  to  thu  lower  part  of  tbe  building  the  appearaiu  e  i  f 
a  prison.  Several  of  the  Roman  )<alace&  aro  partly  lei  tu 
lodgers,  and  the  owners  occupy  only  one  tloor  or  part  of  a 
door  ;  the  building  boing  too  large  fiur  anv  single  fcmtly  tv 
live  in,  except  sacn  as  a  baronial  fiunily  or  the  Iknd^  times 


I  wiih  Its  numerous  dopoudants.  Tlio  liigher  and  we:iUhK?f 
Ruman  nobles  however,  the  Horgboiic,  Coloiina,  Dona,  Rue* 
pigliosi,  and  others,  still  retain  something  of  that  feudal 
stale,  although  they  have  lost  their  feudal  junsdietion. 

Tho  villas  of  the  Roman  nobility  are  more  pleasant  than 
their  palaces.  '  The  modern  villasi  thoie  splendid  residaiMea 
of  tbe  modem  Romans,  are  lika  a  eonnaeting  Imk  batween 
tliem  and  tbeir  proud  predecessors  of  the  classical  times. 
The  modem  Roman  palace  differs  greatly  fh>m  the  antient 
Roman  house,  but  the  villa  resembles  much  what  we  read 
of  tho  country-houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans  of  old.  There 
is  in  both  the  same  taste  of  magnificent  retirement.  The 
mansions  of  these  viUas  have  generally  their  front  towards 
Rome,  whose  spltndid  huriion  hannonises  with  the  pottjp  «f 
their  architactiiiii^andwitb  tbadisplayofrichmarblo^atiiues. 
pillars,  and  vases  and  firantidns  with  wtatob  tbey  are  deco- 
rated. The  gardens  are  mostly  regularly  laid  out,  though 
not  monotonous ;  tiie\  uru  not  made,  like  theEngh«h  p.irks, 
for  the  ellect  of  scenery  within,  but  to  allonl  <jviiet  walks 
from  which  to  enjoy  the  splendid  scenery  without.  Kven  in 
itsaolitaiy  and  often-neglected  stale,  the  Roman  villa  retains 
ita  aatieatelaasieal  diameter,  and  iu  melancholy  appaaianee 
seems  1o  add  to  its  cmndeor.*  CVaUry,  Vom^e*  em  JkUie, 
XV.  1.)  Several  of  the  villafi  aro  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
such  as  Medici,  I'ioitibmr).  Mattel,  LVirsini,  ainl  others  which 
have  tiocn  mentioned  ;  others  are  (jutsidc  of  tho  walls,  such 
as  the  Villa  Pamtili,  on  the  Janiculus ;  Villa  Palriii,  outside  of 
Porta  Pis;  and  the  Villa  Madama,  o]>on  Monte  Mario,  hu 
called  fitom  liaigaret  of  Austria,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles 
v.,  who  was  married  to  Ottavio  Famese,  duke  of  Parma.  The 
house  was  designed  by  Raphael,  and  exaented  by  Giulto  Ro- 
mano, who  painted  the  loggia  as  a  hall.  The  Tills  Albani,  al- 
though shamefully  plundered  by  the  French  republican-*  m 
1798,  on  the  pica  that  its  then  posM^itiur  was,  nuturuUy 
enough,  their  political  enemy,  has  still  retained  or  recovered 
BO  much  of  its  inexhaustible  treasures  as  to  be  reckoned  the 
third  museum  of  antiquities  in  Rome,  and  next  to  tiM  Va- 
tiean  and  tba  CapstoL  In  tbe  time  of  iia  full  aplaBdear  it 
was  Winekehnan's  great  stwdy,  wbMi  be  itlustrated  In  bis 
'  Storta  deir  A; :  und  his  'Monumenli  Inediti.'  Tlie  grc'at 
boa.st  of  ilrn  Aih-^in  museum  is  that  its  collection  is  ;iU 
choice,  whdemusl  other  collections  contain  a  great  deal  that 
is  bad.  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani.  who  omtod  this  noble 
vdla  and  its  still  nobler  museum  towards  tbe  middltaf  die 
last  century,  made  it  tbe  business  of  bit  life ;  be  waa  a  man 
of  taste  and  an  aotlmiiwt  ftr  antiquity  and  tba  §am  arts. 
Among  the  finest  sculptures  ore,  the  rilievoof  Antinous,  tbe 
Thetis  found  in  the  vdla  of  Antoninus  Pios  at  Lanuviura, 
the  Mincr\  1,  iho  Jupiter,  the  .liiollo  Sauro-.tonos,  Diog^  nss 
in  his  tub,  the  two  Caryatides  representing  Grecian 
basket-bearers,  tho  bami^fOiavi  af  tbe  titump h  of  M .  Aaf' 
lius,  and  others. 

Tbe  Villa  Borirlieso,  on  the  Pincisn  Mount,  outside  of 
tba  waUsi  ia  w<ril  Inawn  for  ita|atdaMr  wbiaban  bwl  o«i 
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m  tb«  English  style,  iu  ianrel  and  myrtle  0OV0fl|  it*  fine 
■heet  of  vtaiar.  its  tuniple,  ud  hippodfonie.  Tbe  lliie  mu- 
Mttm  of  utMOl  eeulptaree  vn»  sold  or  given  up  fbr  a  oon- 
Mderetton  hy  thelAte  prince  to  Napoleon,  his  brother-in-law ; 

but  il  lias  beon  p'.ut'v  toplacecl  by  nmv  acquisitions  Of  all 
lliu  Laonauus  qu;intuy  of  works  of  art  oarriLMl  away  by  ttic 
French  from  Rome,  only  a  small  part  has  been  rcsioicd  ; 
much  WM  purloined  by  private  mdividuuls  and  sold,  much 
was  irrepersbty  demaged  in  the  remova!.  The  Borghese 
eolleeiion  hai  Ninuned  ia  die  Louvre,  being  a  purebaae; 
mod  •  splendid  eeOeetioa  of  eoijii  ond  gemi,  tu«t  flroa 
Rome,  \ras  entii-cly  exempted  flom  the  obim  of  mtilutiion 
by  Uif  treaty  of  Pan*. 

Tho  numerous  handsome  fountains  form  nnotliir  peculiar 
ornament  of  modem  Rome  as  works  of  art,  independent  of 
their  utility.  Rome  is  better  supplied  with  goo<l  water 
thaa  most  oootineotel  towns,  and  was  much  more  abundantly 
supplied  in  «ati»(  timii.  Of  the  antient  aquedueU,  three 
stm  ooDtinne  to  0W17  witer  into  the  town,  having  been 
reptired  hf  the  popes.  The  flnt  is  that  of  the  Acqua  Ver- 

fiue,  the  best  in  quality,  which  cumes  from  near  the  antient 
Jollatia,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Home:  it  supplies  ii  great 
part  of  the  lower  town,  and  feeds  thirteen  public  fuuntams. 
of  which  those  of  Trevi,  of  Im  Barcaccia  in  Fiaiaa  di  Spagoa, 
of  Piazza  Navona,  and  Famese,  are  the  principal.  The 
second  is  the  Aequa  Felice,  the  antient  Aqoa  Ifareia  and 
Claudia,  restored  by  Pope  Siitns  V.  (FMiee  da  Montalto) : 
It  comes  from  the  ea-,1,  and  supplier  the  upper  or  eastern 
part  of  iho  town,  and  feeds  twenty  seven  public  fountains, 
of  which  that  of  Moses,  near  Porta  Pia,  that  of  Triton  in 
the  Piazza  Barbenni,  and  that  of  Monte  Uavallo,  are  the 
JMrineipal.  The  third  aqueduct,  called  Acqua  Paola,  the 
antient  Alsietina.  entets  Rome  by  Mount  Janiculus,  and 
supplies  hoth  Traastevera  and  the  Vatlean,  iheding  the  Fon- 
taiia  Paolina,  and  the  splendid  fountains  before  St.  Peter's : 
passing  the  Ponte  Sisto  br  conduits,  it  supplies  tbe  adjoining 
fuiintuiii  and  tbe  ncighl  ii  n  ■  district  of  Strada  Giulia. 
TouinoM  obserret  thai  the  supply  of  water  thus  carried  into 
Rome  i»  much  t;reator  than  that  ca.rried  by  tbe  Canal  dc 
rOurrq  into  Pahs  for  tbe  Kupply  of  a  population  six  times 
OS  luri^e  a:>  that  of  Rome. 

The  obelisks  vhieh  adorn  BUMt  of  the  squares  of  Rome 
»re  another  peenliar  featuro  of  this  etty.  An  account  of 
thera  is  given  under  Obelisk. 

The  streets  of  Rome  arc  [generally  narrow,  like  those  of 
rniist  old  cities,  bul  many  of  them  are  straight  and  regular, 
and  the  greut  number  of  open  spaces,  such  as  squares, 
places,  gardens,  large  courts,  &c.,  render  the  town  gene- 
rally airy.  The  pavemeot  of  tlie  streets  is  made  of 
selei,  or  small  enhes  of  bnsaltio  stone,  not  very  agreenble  to 
pedestrians,  especially  as  there  are  no  footpaths  except 
along  tbe  Cono.  The  streets  are  lighted  at  night  with  oil 
lamp^.  Rome  poaii-sses  a  great  advantage  over  many  con- 
tinontal  towns,  in  being  provided  with  a  regular  sy»tem  of  ' 
sewers,  partly  antient  and  partly  modern.  [CLOAcin.] 

Tbe  lower  town  is  subject  to  occasional  inundations  firom 
the  Tiber,  which  sometimes  rises,  in  seasons  of  extraor- 
dinary nuna»  ftam  SS  to  39  Ibat  nbore  its  ordinary  level, 
wliilst  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the  town  ii  hardly  20  feet 
above  the  level.  In  1530  the  river  rose  above  40  feet,  and 
lh«  destruction  which  il  caused  is  described  by  Buldi,  in 
bis  poem  'la  N;ui;ica.' 

The  climate  uf  tlie  city  of  Rome  lias  been  of  late  years 
the  sobjoet  of  much  discussion.  In  tbe  tinia  of  the  republic 
Bone  was  considered  healthy  when  OBfawd  vith  tbe 
suntranding  country.  Ptota  of  Latimn  wees  wthealthy  in 
Cicero's  time,  and  probably  long  before  hira ;  and  the  un- 
healthiuuis  w.is  irreatly  increiuied  by  the  depopulation  of 
the  country,  the  consequence  first  of  the  wars  between 
Rome  and  iH  itiimediate  neighbours,  aud  afterwards  of  tbe 
civil  wars  in  tbe  last  centurr  of  the  repnblie.  Tillage 
eultivation  was  abandoned,  aod  the  oonntiy  beeaiao  divided 
amonx  a  few  laige  propriatocs,  who  tnmed  fields  into 
pasture-grounds.  '  Propter  avaritlam  ex  segetibus  fecit 
prata,'  says  Varro,  speaking  of  one  of  these  piopriPtors; 
and  Pliny  observes  that  'Latifundta  perdidcru  Italiam.* 
Now  it  is  proved  that  tillage  cultivation  and  a  dense  poiiu- 
latioii  check  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  malaria.  Tho 
dense  population  of  antient  Rome  and  tbe  elevated  position 
of  th«  ola  oity,  with  thoflenlif ul  supply  of  wholesome  water, 
the  ooiiT«Bienee  of  tmmn,  and  other  eiicumstancaa  contri- 
htttid  toiMiiilManlalnnUo  Hate  «f  Mduhrity  vttbia  thn 


I  Cicero  remarks  the  good  choice  of  tiiosc  who  built  Rout 
I  in  the  most  favourable  siiot  in  tho  midst  of  a  generally 
unhealthy  region.  {iJe  SepuU^  u,  Boraee  nowevcr 
(JifhtL  i.  7)  complains  of  the  fevers  which  prevailed  in  the 
montii  ofAuj^ust.  The  im[ir.iveiiients  made  by  Augustus, 
and  the  recoii^iiucti'in  uf  the  luwu  after  the  great  fire  in 
Nero's  111:1  m-m  tu  have  had  a  good  i-flect  on  the  salu- 
bhousness  of  th«  ciiy,  and  Frontinus  (i.  18)  observes  that 
the  increased  supply  uf  water  by  means  of  additional  aque- 
duets  had  contributed  to  render  the  atmosphere  purer  tnii 
it  waa  in  the  old  times.  Alter  the  Ml  of  the  Empire,  sr.4 
the  ravages  committed  by  tho  barbarian!^,  wc;  read  of  ths 
complete  desolation  of  the  Campagna  during  tiie  dark  ages, 
and  of  the  abar.donment  of  Porto,  O.-lia,  Ardea,  and  other 
neighboui  iiig  towns  in  <-on'-equence  of  the  malaria.  At  the 
same  time  a  gradual  reinovul  was  taking  place  within  tht 
walls;  the  population,  which  was  much  diminisfaiedt  wai 
leaving  the  southern  part  of  tho  city  Ibr  tbe  northern,  tho 
hills  tar  the  plain  of  ibo  Campus  HwUus. 

Astheaonthem  hnts,  theCielian,  Aventine,  Palatine,  and 
Esqiiiline,  became  aband'i  r  l,  they  became  also  unliealthy, 
for  populouaiieis  and  sahibray  gu  li:gciher  m  the  whole 
Mai  :i;ri.A  region.  In  the  eleventh  century  Petrus  Dami- 
anus  {Epist ,  xix.,  'Ad  Nicolaum  II.,  Pontificem').  draws  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  epidemic  fevers  to  which  Rome  wa$ 
subjeet.  But  still  the  unhealthiness  of  the  old  city  wai^ 
and  i»,  naneh  les*  in  degree  than  that  of  the  eoontry 
without  the  walls,  and  especially  of  tho  lowlands  towards 
the  sea-coast.  There  ore  families  and  whole  religious 
communities  that  live  all  iho  year  round  on  the  destK- 
late  hills  of  old  Rome  without  any  remarkable  iticonva- 
nienoe,  though  no  one  would  venture  to  spend  the  summer 
months,  at  least  from  choice,  outside  of  the  walls  be- 
tween Rome  and  tbo  sea.  The  miaaouta  whioh  praduee 
the  malaria,  emanate  from  the  volcanie  soil  of  the  Campagna 
acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  a  burning  son  ;  they  seem  to  be 
of  a  dense  heavy  nature,  seldom  rising  very  high  above  the 
ground,  unless  wafted  by  tho  winds.  Walls  appear  to  stop 
their  advance,  fire  disj'els  them,  house  foundations  and 
pavements  prevent  their  em.-iuatiuu.  Fur  an  investigation  of 
ibis  eniions  subject  sec  Hrocchi.  'Stato  flsico  del  suolo  di 
Rommj'ToviBon,  'Etudes  Sutistiques  sur  Rome,'  and  an 
artieie  onToilmon*s  book,  in  tbe  'Foreign  Quarterly  Re* 
view,'  xxi..  January,  183^  and  the  artieie  Gawfaoiia  m 
Roma  in  this  work. 

It  seems  now  prcjved  that  whenever  the  population  has 
decreased  within  Rome,  from  political  and  other  causes,  the 
air  has  become  less  wholesome,  and  that  the  thinly  inha- 
bited distriota  are,  independently  uf  their  sitnation.  nnwbole- 
aone  in  snnuner,  when  eomparcd  with  tho  man  populous 
parts  of  the  town.  Thus  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Corso 
and  the  lower  town  in  general,  and  oven  the  low  filthy 
quarter  of  the  Jews,  arc  salubrious,  whdst  tho  eastern  part 
of  tho  fine  street  of  Porta  Pia,  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiorc,  and  that  of  the  Lateran  are  considered 
unhealthy  m  summer,  although  they  are  on  comperatively 
high  ground.  The  parts  of  the  Quirinal  and  the  Pinelan 
whioh  are  built  upon  are  the  most  desirable  situations  in 
modem  Rome  Ibr  firesh  air  and  health.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  tho  thinly-built  district  of  La  Lungara  and  the 
Vatican  are  considered  unhealthy  in  summer,  whilst  tlie 
densely  j  eoplcd  part  of  Transievore  is  less  complained  of. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  writers,  but  not  upon  suffi- 
cient grounds,  that  the  malaria  is  eneraaebing  upon  tho 
nhabited  part  of  Rome,  SO  as  to  threaten  in  coutse  of  time 
tho  depopulation  of  the  whole  city.  Chtteanvienx,  who,  we 
believe,  was  the  fii-st  to  start  this  theory,  mistook  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  He  visited  Rome  at  two  different  periods; 
first  in  17'Jl,  when  '  the  city  contained  ISCj.uOu  inhabitants, 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  sumptuous  eqtiipnges  and 
liveries,  aod  the  splendid  palaces  were  open  to  tiM  gam  of 
strangere—evervthing  in  short  bad  an  appearance  of  opu- 
lence and  splen  dour.'  But  a  few  yean  aAerwards  came  thn 
Frenoh  invasion  of  1798,  with  its  wholesale  spoilations, 
forced  eontribuUons,  and  oppression  of  every  sort,  which  no 
one  has  mure  ho n  i!  ,  -  uiulemned  and  deplored  than  Count 
Toumon.  after  wiiicli  the  Papal  .Slate  was  reduced  to  one 
half,  and  the  ptwior  half,  of  itH  territory.  After  a  few 
years  more  of  a  precarious  existence,  liie  Papa>  Governiuent 
was  again  upset  by  Napoleon  in  1809.  and  'ho  cardinai 
prelates,  tbe  ibreign  ministers*  and  a  uoinber  of  noblemen 
and  other  persons  vow  drlfim  ««ny  fton  Rome ;  numeraui 
ihMiliiawmdapfi?a<  of  tiwifiiangtomad Means  of  support* 
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an<l  the  whole  social  svacm  was  violenllv  overturned.  The 
pojjubtiun  then  dwimllotl  apacL-,  uiul  in  IhlO  it  was  123,000, 
ofcwhtcb  no  le»s  than  3U,UU0  were  on  ihe  pour-lUU  made  out 
hj  the  rectors  of  the  respective  parishvii.  (Toumon,  vol. 
ii,  {L  136.)  it  was  under  these  circuinttancet  that  Chfi- 
teauTieax  vititflcl  Rome  a  lecond  time  in  1813.  '  I  entered 
the  city  hy  the  same  road  an  before  (by  the  Curso),  but  in- 
sttsad  of  (-qmnaL^es.  I  saw  it  filled  with  droTes  of  cattle,  goats, 
and  half'Wild  liorsie!*,  «lri\ on  along  by  a  number  of  Tartar- 
looking  herdsmen  armtd  wilh  long  spears  imti  covered  wjib 
dark  capotes.  The  population  is  now  rcJ  uced  to  l  uo.OOO,  and 
of  ihif  numb«r  one-teath  part  are  vioe-dressers,  herdsmen,  or 
gardeaars.  Tha  ^tf  preaeota  everywhere  the  appearance 
of  ruin.  As  there  are  more  hoiiMta  tfaan  inhabitanis  (be 
HiL-ans  families),  the  bouses  are  not  repaired;  when  they 
get  out  of  order,  the  occupiers  remove  to  others.  A 
multitude  of  cuitvents  have  assumed  the  appearance  of 
ruins;  a  number  of  palaces,  no  longer  inhabited,  are  left 
without  even  a  porter  to  tukc  i  arij  of  them.'  {LeUres  ectitet 
tPJtatit,)  And  )et,  thou<^h  he  had  the  recent  history  of 
the  country  before  his  eyea»  CbAteauvieux  attrtbated  this  de> 

Spulation  and  deny  to  the  advance  of  the  melaria.  The 
:t  is,  that  wherever  the  population  gets  thin  and  mu>era- 
ble,  the  malaria  will  gain  ground;  it  will  uke  possession 
of  houses  and  ^jardcns  from  which  the  warmth  of  the  blazing 
hearth*  and  the  cheering  breath  of  human  life,  and  the 
of  domestic  industry  have  disappeared.   (See  on  this 


•nbjaet  aa  article  *  On  modern  Booka  of  Travela  in  Italy,'  iu 
No.  Vin.  of  the  *  Quarterly  Journal  of  Bdueation.*)  The 

population  uf  Rome  has  rapidly  increased  since  the  ]icact: 
of  1814;  by  the  census  of  Easter,  1838,  it  amounted  to 
14s,9t):t  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  ^jUO  Jews.  (Serristori. 
Siatuttca  d'lttUta.)  An  account  of  its  distributioD,  social 
occupations,  habiu,  and  other  moral  featuraa  comaa  under 
anotner  head  of  this  article. 

The  temperature  of  Rome  is  generally  mild  and  genial ; 
frosts  occur  in  January ;  but  the  thermometer  seldom  de- 
scends lower  than  1^6*  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  midday  sun 
generally  produces  a  thaw.  The  tramontana,  or  north  wind, 
sometimes  however  blows  cold  and  piercing  fur  days  together. 
Snow  falls  at  tinier,  but  it  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  f^^ 
more  than  a  day.  Orunge-trees  thrive  in  the  open  air,  but 
lemoa-tMea  require  coverins;  during  the  winter  mouths. 
Rains  are  firequent  and  heavy  in  November  and  December, 
hut  fogs  are  rarew  In  the  summer  montba  the  iMOt  is  at 
times  oppressive,  especially  when  lite  scirocco,  or  south  wind, 
blows.  The  hour  which  follows  suu&et  is  considered  the 
most  unwholesooo  in  aommer.  and  people  avoid  exposure 
to  the  open  air. 

llie  iky  of  Rome  has  been  admired  by  most  travellers  fur 
iu  aoft  tranapaient  light,  ita  ultianiarine  blue  tinge,  and  the 
aplendid  eoUnirt  of  the  annaet,  which  Claude  has  ao  well  ren> 
dered.  The  general  scenery  of  the  country,  the  purple  hue 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  \oi\)i  waving;  lines  of  the  ]dain  of 
the  Cam[i4,'iia,  are  noticed  under  Alua  J>o.nga.  Within  the 
walls  of  Rome  there  are  many  tine  points  of  view.  From 
the  tower  of  the  8enau>riul  Palace  on  the  Capitol,  there 
u  a  good  panorama  of  Rome,  embraoii^  both  the  old  and 
new  towna;  from  the  terrace  of  la  Trmili  d^  Monti  ia  a 
fine  wes.torn  view  of  modern  Rome ;  there  is  another  view 
from  the  Janiculus.  in  an  opposite  or  eastern  direction ;  and 
lasUy.  from  ihe  i^aiU-ry  above  St.  Pdcr's  dome  i.s  a  splendid 
and  extensive  panorama,  eubraciug  the  whole  town,  the 
CSampagna,  tbo  diatant  mountaina,  and  the  long  line  of  the 
blue  sea. 

For  the  better  understunding  of  the  topography  of  Rome, 
the  large  map  of  NoUi.  the  ailaa  which aeeompaoies  Bunsi  n'.s 
'  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rora,' or  the  amall  map  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  U  '  1  Knowledge,  may  be  con- 
suited.  The  map  in  Brucchi^  w  ork  above  mentioned  gives 
n  good  idea  of  the  aurfiue  of  the  ground. 

TABIA  Of  aOMB  OP  THR  MORE  REItABS4BU(  1C0I«BN 

BciLDINOa  Itf  ROMK. 
[The  dates  are  to  be  considered  only      n  ' ;  r  ;    i  i  i  i  ;    ;  , 
the  time  when  the  ruspeotive  atnicturev  were  eitiier  com- 
roetlCed  or  in  pro<:ress.J 
Dhm.  Itiuldiuii. 
1374  SantaMariaMtpralaMinerva, 
the  only  Gothic  church  in 
Rome    .        .        .  ■ 
1490  Santa  Maria  dell' A  nioM  • 

C^tel  S.  Angelu,  rc»tot«4 
143S  Gbureh  of  Spirilo  Santo  • 


1440    S.  Siefano  Rutundo 

1450    S  Franoeeco 

146U    I*alaz7,n  di  Veiictia 

Santa  Maria  del  Fopolo 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio 
8.  Pietro  Roionda  in  do. 
Hospital  S.  Spirito 
Cloister  SS.  ApoaieU 

1468  S.Marco 

1494   Canceller  ia 

Cloister  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace 

1600   S.  Ptetro  in  Vineoli  restored 

1505  Palazzo  Sora 

1506  St.  Peter's  begun 
Palazzo  Giraud  .        •  • 
Palazzo  Chigi     .       .  , 
Palazzo  Palme  ... 
Santa  Maria  di  Loieto 
Farneeinn .      .      *  . 

151S  Phhuo  CaffareUi 

Palazzo  L4notti  . 

Villa  Madama  . 

Palaz/o  Strozzi  . 
1526    Palazzo  Massimi  begun  . 

Palazzo  Cicciaporoi    •  • 

FalaiioCenei   .  . 

Falaiio  Lanti    .  . 

Madonna  dell'  Orto 

Palazzo  Serlupi  .       .  . 

Palazzo  Niccolini       .  « 

S.  Spirito,  far."  1e        .  . 

Palazzo  Farnu»j . 

1550   Villa  Giulia  begun 

1556    Palazzo  Ruspoli. 

11  (Jampidui^Iiu  .  , 

1560    Palaz^  Lancellotti    •  . 

Palazzo  Nari     .       ,  , 
1564   Pulaizo  Spade  . 

Palaaio  Negroni       .  . 

Palazzo  Mattel  . 

Santa  Calerina  de'  Funori  . 

Colk  fiio  Romano 
1576   Collegio  della  Sapienaa 

Villa  Pia  

1580   Villa  Nef^roni    .      •  • 

Capella  Sestioa,  in  Santa 
Maria  Maggiove 

Palazzo  Altempt 

P  i!  i//ri  Giustiniani 
1586    UtKJiibK  in  front  of  St.  Peter's 
erected  hy       .        .  , 
1595    S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 
1595   Sau  Micbele  in  Sassia.  • 
I60a  SS.  Apoatoli  rebuilt  . 
1603  CoUegio  Mattel  . 

Palazzo  Rospigliod     *  * 

Villa  Borghese  . 

Palazzo  Sciarra  . 
1 608   (Japella  Borgbeae  (Sla.  Maria 
Maggiore)  ... 
I61S  AqnnJBaolinn  .      .  • 
1614  8t.  Patei's  faifade  completed. 

Palazzo  Verospi  . 
Palazzo  Pfopajf.  Fide  .  . 
1618    Palazzo  Allien  .       «  , 
Villa  Ludovisi  .       «  . 
San  Carlo  .       ,  • 
GoUegio  NanMno  . 
S.AndnndolHoviri«» 
8.  Franeeaeo  di  BKda . 


L.  B.  Alberti. 
GiuL  di  Majaac 
Baoeio  Pintelli. 


Giul.  di  M^jano. 
Bnimnte. 

Braatanlek 

Bramante. 

B  ram  ante. 
Bramante. 
Bald.  Peruszi. 
Ant.  San^lo. 
Ant.  Sauj^allo. 
Bald.  Peruisi. 
RaphaeL 
Bald.  Peruisi. 
Giul.  Romano. 

Buld.  Peruzsi. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
,    Giac.  della  Porta. 
,  Ditto. 
Maacberino. 

iAut.  Sangallu. 
M.  A.  Buonarroti 
Yaaari. 
Vignola. 
Amroanati. 
M.  A.  BuonarrotL 
Pirro  Ligorio. 
.  Vignola. 


Ammanatt. 

Ammanati. 
Giac.  della  Porta. 
B.  Amniaiiati, 
Giac.  della  Porta. 
P.  Ligurio. 
Dom.  Foatuin. 

Dom.  Fontana. 
M.  JLungbu 
OioT.  Fontana 

Dom.  Fontann, 
Olivieri, 


Bernini. 


If4»  VklMioBarbariqi 

Palazzo  Mattel  .  . 
1642  JPalajtio  Madama  (dlGoverno) 
Fklaaso  FinnllK  . 

Santa  Agnese  . 

Uuria  Innooensiaiia   •  « 


{ 


Fantift. 

C.  Mademo. 
Onorio  Luni^hL 
Dom.  Fuutaoa. 
Rossi. 
BeminL 
Onor.  Longfai. 

BeminL 

Maderoa 
Bernini. 
Borromini. 
BonrominL 
MarDecellt. 
6  Raimloi, 

Vt.  RainaKli. 
Berniiii. 

(Mo  IfMuann, 
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Stuita  Maria.  Vim  iMk 
P»l«2BO  Doria  .  , 
Coloamdes  of  Pi«m  San 

Ptetfo  flnubcxl 
Palaxxo  Altieri  .  . 
Palaz/i)  Odolscalchi    .  , 
S.  Giov.  de'  Fioreatini 
Capella  Corsini  •  . 
Palazso  Conint  • 
Pal.  CoiMttlta  rnowbufielu) 
Tmtro  Aieentina  . 
Lftteran  Church,  fa^e 
FontanaTrevi  . 
Palaxso  Corsini  restored 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  fa^de 
Hospital  8.  Spirito  enlarged . 
Vflta  Albani 
Pblazxo  Petronj  . 
Convent  S.  A<'ostino  .  . 
New  Saontr  St  Pator*!  be- 
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AmUwm. 

P.daGortan. 


gun  .... 

Palazzo  Braschi .        .  . 
1780  MuB«Q  Pio  Clamentino 
1801  BxeavatkHM  of  the  Formn 

commenced  . 
1805    Arch  of  Constantino  exca- 
vated ... 

1812  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 

cxi-avalt-l 

1813  TU  Pillar  of  Pbocaa  dia- 

covsred .... 
1898   Basilica  San  Paolo  fuor  delle 

Mura  burnt,  restored  by  . 
18S8   Kew  H n  i  1  (lings  of  the  Plana 

del  Popolo      .       .  . 
18S$    S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte.  Ikf ade 

Palaixo  Ceecopieio  . 
1888  FBa^offioe,  Piassa  Colonna  . 
Museo  Gregoriano,  Ynticnn, 

opened. 


Bernini. 

Rossi. 

Bernini. 

A.  Galilei. 

A.GaliM. 

Fuga. 

Fuga. 

Marq.  Teodoli. 
A.  Galiloi. 
N.  Salvi. 
Fuga. 
Fuga. 
Fnga. 

Fuga. 
Vanviielli. 

Carlo  Marcbiontii. 

M.A.Siiiioi»ettt. 


Belli. 

Gius.  Valadier. 
Lttigi  Polatti. 


I'm  HUifciPAL  AmnBrnr  Roman  Buildings  of  WHicn 
VUM  ABB  RKHAltta. 

Balfu. 

Botha  qf  Tihu,  hastily  constructed  near  the  Flavian 
Araphitheatte.  about  a.o.  80,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of 
tbe  golden  house  of  Nero.  The  ruins  stand  now  in  a  vine- 
yara  called  in  Nolli's  map  Sinibaldi,  on  a  spot  circum- 
scribed by  the  modern  slreetof  the  Polveritra  and  the  street 
of  the  Coloftseum ;  they  occupied  a  space  of  about  400  feet 
by  600.  The  batbs  <H  Tttnt  van  honMiar  abaorbad  in 
those  of  Tnian. 

Botha  qf  Tn^euttX*^  ^  tbo  same  site,  and  adjoinins; 
those  of  Titus,  wer6  commeneed  by  Domitian  and  finisheci 
by  Trajan ;  they  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  Titu^, 
and  extended  towards  ihc  cluircli  of  S.  Pietro  in  Viiicoli, 
whieh  tlicy  almost  touched.  They  appear,  from  an  inscrip- 
tion, to  have  been  umbellished  by  Julius  Felix  Campaniaiius, 
prefect  uf  Rome.  These  are  the  baths  ut'  \vhtch  Vasari 
meatiunii  the  circumstance,  in  the  Life  of  Giovanni  da 
Udina,  «f  Mwavatioaa  bang  mado  mar  S.  Pietra^  and  the 
discovery  of  tbe  pieturea  and  stueooes.  which  so  much 
pleased  both  Giovanni  and  Raphael  that  they  imitated  them 
it)  the  arabesques  of  the  V'atican.  Palladio  made  a  plan  of 
these  baths.  Tlie  plan  of  the  balhs  of  Trajan  rei^embles 
ver>  mu(  h  those  of  Diocletian :  u  occupies  an  area  of  about 
llu'o  feel  by  800. 

One  of  iho  praat  hainioyelas  near  the  northam  angle  atiU 
vemaina.  On  fbe  shorter  aides,  near  the  aaatam  and 
wouthern  an^^les,  are  the  remains  of  two  hcmiryclcs  with 
nicbiiis  for  statues.  The  long  side  opposite  the  Colosseum 
containa  in  tlia  oeatM  the  nimin  of  a  gnat  aamioinular 
theatre. 

There  are  few.  and  those  few  are  unintelligible.  reraaiRs 
of  toa  tntamal  part  of  the  building.  Part  of  the 
golden  hoota  of  Keroremahia*  under  the  baths  of  Tnjan. 

In  the  jmssaj^cs  and  chambers  of  this  house  there  are  stiK 
some  clej^anl  arabesque  decoratiuii's,  the  colours  of  which  if 
many  parts  are  still  \ery  vivid. 

Bath*  qf  Cansiantine,  were,  according  to  Victor,  in  the 
ftmilh  ngwii»«r  inthat  cf  tha  QuirimiL  The  i«iantna,whieh 


were  extensive,  appear  to  have  stood  on  the  boundary  of  die 
Quirina),  on  the  {ground  now  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  die 
(•■'i  n-ul(a  and  Rospjrjhosi.  Buffalini,  in  hi.s  map  0551), 
places  them  near  the  church  of  S.  Silvestro.  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo.  Some  slight  traoaaof  these  baths  still  exiathi  the 
Villa  Aldobrandini.  Thojr  vwe  ereirted  probably  about  a-d. 
3S6,  and  were  repaired  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  by 
Petronius  Perponna  and  Magnus  Qiiadratianus.  In  1319 
same  of  the  ruins  were  still  in  existence,  hut  they  disap- 
peared about  1527. 

Pallatlio  restored  the  plan,  and  in  the  reign  of  dement 
XII.  an  excavation  waa  made  on  their  site,  when  «  mac> 
nificent  portico,  with  an  omamealed  cefling.  and  valla 
painted  with  historical  subjects,  were  diseovered. 

Batlu  f\f  Diocletian,  situated  on  the  Viminal,  and 
eroctod  by  Diocletian  about  a  d.  :?0'2.  They  were  of  vast 
dimensions.  The  extensive  and  capacious  ruins  were  adapted 
to  the  purpusea  of  a  monastery,  and  M.  Angelo  transformd 
the  antient  tepidaiium,  the  caldarium.  and  a  part  of  the 
rii^'idarium  intn  a  church  with  its  dependencies.  The 
church  is  called  Santa  Maria  degli  AngclL  The  rest  of 
the  ruins  consist  of  large  brick  masses  with  arches  of 
enormous  span ;  some  of  these  masses  still  support  parts  of 
the  vaulted  ceiling.  On  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  baths  M. 
Aiigelo  constructed  a  spacioiis  and  elegant  cloister. 

Wh*  of  Agrippa,  were  eneloaed  within  the  space  cir- 
cumscrilKHl  by  the  squtir**  of  the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon,  the 
street  of  the  theatre  called  Vallu,  the  street  of  the  Stim- 
ulate, and  that  of  CJosd.  They  occupied  a  space  about  6(io 
feet  from  east  to  west,  and  700  from  north  to  south.  Ac- 
cnrdingto  Dion  Cassius,  they  were  constructed  a.w.C.  729. 
The  temple  called  the  Pantheon  has  been  sometimes  con 
aidered  a  part  of  these  hatha. 

Blithe  of  Nero,  situated  on  the  ground  which  stretches 
from  east  to  west  between  the  square  of  the  Pantheon  and 
.  the  square  called  Madnma.  and  from  north  to  south 
between  the  church  of  S.  Eustachio  and  the  street  of 
the  Coppelle.  Eua^htt  fixes  the  date  of  their  construo- 
tion»  AJX  6i.  Ifaef  eppeer  therefore  to  have  been  com« 
roeneed  in  the  year  of  the  great  fltre  of  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  during;  the  consulate  of  Quintus  or  Gaius 
Lecanuis  Bassusand  Marcus  LiciniusCrassus  Fruai.  One 
hemK-yrU-  aloneofthaae hatha eatiatain the inaef  tiSaPiatia 
Rondanini. 

Bat  ha  of  Alexander.  An  anonymous  author  quoted  by 
MabiUon  states  titat  these  baths  stood  between  the  Piazza 
Navotw.  theehurchofS.Eiiataehio,and  the  Pantheon.  Tliey 

were  therefore  eontigitous  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  The  hatha 
of  Alexander  were  built,  according  to  Eusebius.  in  the  year 
229.  and.  according  to  Cassiodorus,  in  227.  They  appear 
to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  baths  of  Nero,  a.s  those  of 
Nero  probably  were  an  extension  of  those  of  Agripjw. 

BoUu  of  Caraealla.  Corameooed  about  a.d.  and 
continued  by  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Sevenis.  They  are 
situated  on  a  prolongation  of  the  A ventina^  not  6*  fkom  the 
jraie  of  S.  Sebastian.  They  are  perhaps  flie  most  exfen» 
sivo  ruins  in  Rome;  but  being  stripped  of  their  marble.^, 
columns,  stuccoes,  and  paintings,  they  consist  only  of  vast 
and  lofty  walls,  corbels,  and  niches  of  bnck  and  Iilc,  and  for 
the  ordinary  apeotator  possess  in  this  dilapidated  state  little 
interest.  (VarBi.]  At  the  extremity  of  the  great  platform 
the  constructions  are  atiU  tolerably  perfect,  as  well  as  pert  ^ 
the  eastellum  in  a  nei^hounug  vineyard.  Hie  ruins  atand 


in 


Temple  of  lionmlun.  Erected  by  Maxciitiu.s  to  tho  me- 
mory of  his  son  Romulus.  These  ruins,  which  arc  vulgarly 
called  the  sUbles  of  the  Circus  of  Caraealla,  arc  situated  in 
a  large  quadrilateral  enclosure  forming  part  of  the  \  ilia  of 
Maxentius  on  the  Appian  way,  and  about  one  mile  ft^om 
the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian.  From  two  medals  of  Romuloa 
we  see  this  buildin-^  as  it  appearcjd  at  two  separate  perioda: 
one  medal  represents  the  building;  with  a  dome,  and  with- 
out a'portico ;  the  other  with  the  addition  of  a  portico.  It 
may  have  served  both  for  a  temple  and  a  tomb.  Tlu  lower 
part  or  haaemeni  is  purely  sepulchral,  with  niches  for  the 
sepulchral  urns.  The  ceiling  ht  vaulted,  and  aupportad  by  a 
nuce  central  luer.  . 

Temple  rf  Bacchus.  At  what  time  flrat  eoostrueled  li 
BnoartaiD.  The  tetraatyle  portico  of    vGorimhian  vh'ta 
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tnaililc  ciiluraiii  is  an  arliliiioii,  tali  a  fiom  s-imL-  uther 
ndifi'f.  l>ri>l>;il)l)  about  the  tiniu  of  the  AuU  ir.n.  s.  TUviO 
coluninii  have  been  waUe4  up,  an  1  form  i  art  ot  the  niodcrn 
ohui«b  to  whi<^  the  oella  has  been  u  Uiptcl.  In  the  reign 
of  Urban  vm.  a  circular  altar  wilb  a  Greek  iiucriptioa 
•was  ftuuiil  in  the  subterranean  part  of  tht»  edifies,  tO  the 
leftoa  inttrmg.  Tlic  iniLi  tKd  part  of  the  tx-ll  is  adorned 
with  a  stucco  frieze  repro^intm;^  military  trophies;  the 
VRlUttng  is  adorned  with  sunk  o('taj;(in.il  paiuifl-. ;  slight 
tncef  of  a  bas  rvlief  remain  in  tlu>  ceniru  of  the  ceiling. 
ThCM  onamenta  are  in  a  good  st)  Ic. 

Temple,  called  that  of  the  Dkm  Btdieubu,  BaUt  inMmp 
rocmoratiun  of  HannibaPa  retwat  fWrni  Rome.  «n4  eitusted 
in  the  salin-  \n1k-y  the  Nymplia-uni  of  E^^oria,  alwut  a 
mile  from  Home.'uud  close  \<j  ti;u  little  brook  called  Al- 
mone.  At  what  time  it  was  i  oiistructe<l  is  unknown,  and 
the  name  of  the  temple  of  Redicolo  is  jirobably  founded  in 
error,  as  the  temple  of  this  name  stood  two  miles  from 
Rome  on  the  ViaAppu*  aikd  to  the  lefk  on  ksving  the  cinr. 

It  is  a  most  beautifb)  oonatmetfon  of  briek.  elegantly 
designed,  and  executed  with  great  skill.  The  wall*  of  the 
cella  externally  are  of  yellow  brick,  tin;  busi>mcnt  and  pilas- 
ters of  red,  and  the  moulded  parts  are  carved,  and  the  cor-  j 
nice  is  cnriehed  vith  modillions.  On  the  southern  sidtt  the 
pilasters  areebaoged  for  octagonal  columns  set  in  a  sort  of 
niche.  It  *p]MMm  that  on  thie  aide  there  «M  a  road,  «hkh 
mi  the  eause  of  a  greater  riehneaa  and  of  variation  in  the 
dcsiitn.  The  portico  had  originally  four  poperino  eolttinns, 
of  which  however  otdy  part  ot  one  on  the  ground  near  tho 
ieni])]e  lumaini.  The  interior  waa  ailomod  with  aliicooed 

(jrnament<i. 

Tcmtjle  i}f  Fcslcu—OOB  of  the  temples  to  Vesta,  situated 
in  the  Forum  Boariuw  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  N  ibby 
thinks  that  it  was  oonatrtiotod  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

It  is  of  a  pure  Greek  style,  and  may  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  who  probably  commemorated  it  by  striking  a 
coin,  tm  the  reverse  of  which  this  teini)lu  is  represented. 
Twenty  Corinthian  colutnns.  of  winch  laueteen  remain,  sur- 
rounded the  circular  cella,  which  was  formed  of  masonry  m 
the  G  reek  taste.  Tbeee  columns  are  of  Parian  marble,  and 
fluted  ;  they  are  raised  on  a  aeries  of  steps,  most  of  v  tneh 
have  been  ilest roved  or  removed.  The  antienl  entablature 
atiii  r  1  if  are  wanting,  and  the  latter  is  supplied  by  an  ugly 
file  covering. 

Temple  <•>/  Ceres  and  /Voaerpin^.— Rebuilt  by  Tiberms, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cos- 
niedin,oaUed  also  the  Bocca  dells  Veritk,  is  situated  oloiost 
opposite  the  drenlar  temple  Vesta.  A  part  of  the  eell 
ci/ii^lructei!  with  large  masses  of  travertine,  and  eieht  co> 
lurans  oi  the  peristvie,  remain  partly  walled  op  in  the  church. 
The  fluted  white  niarblo  colnmnaai*  itt  a  good  stylsb  and  of 

tlie  ('uiapo&itc  urdei'. 

Temple  qf  Fbrtuna  ftrt7i>.— Originally  built  by  Servius 
TuUius  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  burnt  and  re- 
hnilt  in  the  time  of  the  lepnblie.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
constructed  of  travertine  stone  and  tufo,  and  stucooM  with  a 
flue  uiiil  hard  marble  stucco.  The  hexastyie  portico  of  the 
lonn;  order  has  been  walled  up  between  ilie  columns,  and 
an  engaged  inlercolumniatian  is  continued  on  the  walls  of 
the  cella.  The  temple  is  jilareil  on  a  high  mouldeil  base- 
ment, and  was  ascended  by  a  Hight  of  s(eD«i.  The  columns 
support  an  entablatnio,  the  oomice  is  bold,  and  the  fttSfe  is 
decorated  with  festoons  supiported  by  ioftnthM  flguiei^  and 
intermixed  with  skalls  of  oxen  and  eandelidtra.  Thoos  are 

however  ill  preserved.  The  stylo  of  the  architaetWM  is 
heavy  ;  still  the  ba^went  is  a  graiiil  Cealuie. 

Tf'w/>/e  r/fbr/tin*,  accorduiu'  to  Nihhy.but,  in  the  opi- 
nion oi  tiuusen.  the  temple  of  tlie  yespasiani,  is  situated  in 
the  Forum  Romanum,  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinns,  On  the 
•ntabUtura  ia  the  following  inscription 

aCWATTS  FOPTLVSQVB  BOMAWTS 

INCKNDIO  CON'SVMPrvM  UliSTlTVrT. 

The  edifice  now  consusts  of  a  rude  Linic  hexastyie  portico 
of  granite  columns,  two  of  which  ari:  n'lurned  on  tiie  Hank, 
and  so  badly  restored  from  the  rums  of  the  former  temple, 
that  in  one  m^tai.i  e  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  base  is  placed 
nndeir  n  oapilaL  Ttw  bases,  capitals,  and  the  eotablaturs 
are  of  white  marble.  The  internal  |»art  of  the  fHese  is 
urnamoiituil,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  Komo  of  the  old 
ma!«<^)nry  U!<cd  in  the  rebuilding.  The  portico  and  icmplo 
vsciu  pl.u-cd  on  a  high  baseineiit  of  Ira\erline,  whicli  was 
vuvurud  W  illi  a  veneer  uf  marbl^  and  iu  front  there  was  a 
tlight  of  steps 


Temple  nf  Juiiu  r  Tona«s,  according  to  Nibby ;  Bunsen 
calU  It  the  Tmi/i/e  of  Sutum.  It  is  situated  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus.  it  wiu  built  by  Augustus,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  bisen  restored  by  Sept.  Severus  and  Caracalta.  On  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription  on  the  entahlatiiM  over  the  tbrea 
eolumnaoftho  angle,  IS  read  ..  .  sstitvbk.  The  portico 
was  hexastyie,  of  the  Corinthian  r  li  r.  and  of  white  Luna 
marble,  'i  he  cohimns  are  deeply  lluicd.  In  order  to  gam 
space,  the  steps  are  con-stnicii-d  between  the  columns  in  tiie 
basement  which  supporis  ibem.  Th«  basemeul  was  lined 
with  marble,  ud  divided  at  intervals  by  small  pilasters. 
Upon  tiia  firisM  aiecar/ed  instxnvents  of  saartttea»and  tlm 
deeoratione  which  remain  indieato  that  the  hnildini;  was 
highly  ornamented.  Between  this  temple  and  that  called 
the  Teinple  of  Concord,  arc  the  ruins  of  a  .small  ajdicula,  in 
which  was  disc^overed  a  votive  altar  i>acred  to  Faustina  the 
Younger.  To  the  left  of  this  temple  are  some  chambers,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  portico  of  cipolhno  marble  coluuiMr;. 
of  the  Corinthian  Older;  the  rapitals  an  hovwrar  adorned 
with  victorias  and  trophies.  Finm  an  Inseriplion  oai  thn 
entablature  of  the  portico,  these  chambers  appear  to  have 
contained  the  statues  of  the  Dii  Consentes,  replaced  by 
Vettius  Agorius,  pra:  ft.'et  of  Koiue,  \.u.  368.  Nibby  consi 
ders  this  building  to  havo  been  originally  coiutructed  by 
Hadrian.  It  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  re- 
stored by  Septimiua  Severus.  Bunsan  ealls  i(  'Porticos 
Clivi  «t  Sohola  Xandia.'  (See  the  Bm  <if  ikt  Rmrnt,  hy 
Bunsen.) 

Temple  n/  Concord.  The  site  only  of  this  temple  remains 
near  the  temple  uf  Jupiter  Tonans.  Of  this  famous  build- 
ing there  remain  only  the  ruins  of  tiie  ceUa,  wlucU  was  ori- 
ginally co\'ercd  with  giallo  antico  and  pavouauetto.  The 
pavement  was  formed  of  slabs  of  the  samo  nuMria),  and 
numerous  fragmenu  discovered  in  tbe  lata  excavations 
prove  that  it  was  profusely  enriched  with  ornamental  carv- 
ings and  statues,  and  that  it  was  also  destroyed  by  fire 
Ow  ing  to  the  narrow  site  on  wbiali  it  WBS  plaaa^  tbn  edla 
wm»  wider  than  the  portico. 

Temple  qf  Aut  imnui  Piut  is  in  the  Forum  of  Antoninas, 
now  the  Piazza  delta  Piotra,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninni.  Eleven  laige 
Corinthian  columns,  which  are  much  injured,  remain  on  the 
nortn  side,  and  support  a  white  marble  architrave ;  the  rest 
ot  the  entablature,  being  much  ruinc<i.  was  re^toreil  with 
stucco.  The  columns  have  been  walled  together,  and  form 
the  front  of  the  pre>c[it  Custom-house,  in  the  court  of  which 
there  are  several  fragments  of  vaulting  adorned  with  sunk 
pannels.  A  representation  of  the  portieo  with  a  pwHman^ 
belonging  probaUy  to  this  temple,  appears  on  a  large  breose 
pom,  from  whieh  it  appears  to  have  been  deeastyle.  An 
octai>tyle  portico  with  a  pediment  appears  on  silver  and  brass 
coins  of  ihu  same  emperor,  and  most  probably  represents 
another  temple  belonging  to  the  Antonino  Koriim. 

Temple  qf  Antoninus  and  Fautttna.  Erected  by  the  senate 
to  the  emperor  aiid  his  wife  inthaFiorum  Romanum.  Tbe 
two  sides  of  tho  oaUa  of  Peperino,  onoa  clothed  withmarhl» 
remain,  ss  well  as  the  magnificent  niai%1e  entablatniw  over 
them.  The  hexastyie  portico,  with  the  return  columasof  the 
Corinthian  order,  each  of  one  single  piece  of  Carystian  or 
cipollino  marble,  still  supports  a  considerablw  part  of  the 
entablature.  In  the  frieze  are  griffins,  canddlabn,  and 
Other  omanents,  in  a  fine  style  of  art  The  ascant  t»  this 
lamnia  was  antiently  by  a  flight  of  twantsMma  atapa;  and 
on  tno  ontahlatnrs  of  the  portioo  is  cot  die  dediratory  in- 
scription to  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  The  columns,  which 
%vcre  once  partly  buried,  have  been  cleared  of  the  surrouud- 
in  j  earth.  On  the  ruins  i  t  il n- r  '.iii  has  been  erected  tbe 
church  uf  San  Ixnenxo  in  Miranda.  A  represontatiOQ  flf 
this  temple,  with  its  steps,  statues,  and  petnuMnt,  is  given 
in  a  coin,  published  in  Bnntan's  'Forum  Homaauai.' 

Temple  </  Bomukit  Rmut,  eaHed  hyBnnsen,  *  Adas 
Poniituim.'  A  circular  temple  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  tx  nr 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  erected,  according 
to  Nibby,  at  a  period  when  art  was  in  its  decline.  It  i« 
however  probable  that  the  circular  building  belongs  to  aa 
earlier  poriod  than  Im  WDold  asaiEU  to  it.  In  the  year  i27, 
this  building  waa  aaad  as  ^  vaiuimla  to  the  ehurch  of  SS 
Coamo  and  Bamiano^  erected  by  Felfac  IV.  Urban  VIIL 
applied  tho  present  Etruscan  broiue  dcwr,  found  at  Pe- 
rugia, and  placed  the  two  autujue  porjihyry  columns,  will', 
tlieir  entablatures,  in  their  preicent  situations.  Tbiv  pu-ce 
of  architecture  stood  originally  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
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two  elpOlHno  eolumns,  half  buried,  and  sliuulm);  near  the 
iBdcs  Petiiitiuiii  ;  one  is  without  a  i-apiial,  mid  the  other 
haij  n  capital  and  part  of  an  <3Utablalui@  bliouiuga  return, 
as  iC  they  were  ducoralive  coluinnt  of  an  encIotUM,  like 
that  of  the  temple  of  Mioerra  in  the  Forum  of  Norva. 

Tempi«  ofPiaett  oOM  tbo  tbo  BmIUoi  of  Constantino. 
WM  buUt  19  Hnontiiii,  on  Uie  antieat  lite  of  tlie  Hottm 
Pipanitatfa,  oad  efter  hh  death  dedieited  bjr  Coiutantinc. 
This  odiflce,  which  consisted  oFlIirec  naves,  has  the  northern- 
most  still  in  jjood  preservation,  and  divided  into  thrM  grfat 
arches,  einbrac  ih^^  tin-  whole  length  of  the  nave.  The  centre 
areb.  at  a  later  i>ertod.  was  altered  into  the  form  of  a 
tfibune.  The  i^ultings  of  all  three  are  decorated  with 
•nomoua  rank  pann^  and  stnooood  flraaiMn^  and  Um 
tvalli  with  niehat.  Tbo  aenttiaramoit  nava  van  aimilar,  bat 
without  a  tribune.  All  except  tbo  indicntion<i  of  the  pier* 
have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  navu,  nt  the 
extremity  of  which  was  the  prineiiial  tribune,  of  which 
there  are  only  &  iaw  fragments  of  the  vaulted  ceiling  on 
the  gnnind.  High  up  in  the  piers  there  uio  stiU  some 
frugtncnts  of  the  great  marble  oomioe,  wbieb  mt  sup- 1 
ported  by  ei^ht  marble  eoluron^  000  of  wbiob.  f till  aland-  | 
UM  in  toe  time  of  Paul  V..  was  rooiovod  to  the  pioua  | 
ofoanta  Maria  Maggiore.  It  is  of  white  marble,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  liutod,  oightccn  Romun  feet  in  cir- 
cumferance  and  forty-eijfht  high.  ^Vnuling  brick  staircases 
led  lip  to  the  roof;  one  is  still  alainst  entire.  The  building 
was  3UU  lect  long  and  220  feet  wide.  The  principal  facade 
faced  the  Colosseum,  aod  partof  an  OStomal  arcade  remains 
in  ibia  dinctiotu  Tiie  pnoutBl  waa  of  jRiaUo  aotieo.  pa- 
Vonaisetto,  and  c-ip.illino.  At  a  later  penod  this  building 
xir;«i  rnnvcrted  into  a  Christian  churrli,  at  whicli  time  an 
ei  tLiii;:  -  was  formed  towards  the  Palatine,  011  the  Via 

Tcmpk  qf  I  enm  and  Rome.  Designed  and  built  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  who  personally  directed  the  construction. 
It  aaffaiad  from  flrc,  aud  waa  roatored  bv  Mazaotiua.  Of 
tbia  vast  building  the  •ubatruetiona  m  Aa  titmnindtng 

colonnade  and  the  great  ntchcs  at  the  divi>i  Mi  of  't  r  n  lln, 
with  some  fragments  of  '^^ninito  columns,  are  a.U  iiial  lu- 
inaiii.    [HoMA.x  Akciiitkcture.] 

Temfde  qf  Fenui  and  Uupid^  so  called,  stands  in  what  is 
•upposed  to  be  the  antient  Horti  Variant,  and  close  to  the 
church  of  Santa  Uroce  in  Gerusolemme.  AU  that  ramaioa 
of  thii  largo  ediitce  consists  of  aa  itamenae  niebe  and  two  j 
lateral  walls  of  brick,  belongiog  perhaps  cither  to  a  great 
ball  or  ba-silica.  Near  tbeto  ruins  is  a  fru(,Muent  of  tLc 
Claudian  aqueduct. 

Temjife  called  Minerva  Mediea.  A  circular  domed  temple 
of  brick,  erected  probabl)  about  the  time  of  Diocletian.  It  is 
thought  by  Nibby  to  have  been  a  large  hall,  erected  in  the 
Lieiaian  gardens,  which  be  places  here.  Tlio  oiroumftrcncc 
baa  nioa  nicbaa  fat  atattiaa.  aevan  of  which  havaboon  found 
•taong  tin  rania  at  different  time*.  It  uppeara  to  bave  been 
\in>-<\  with  marble  and  painle  1  with  stucco,  though  only  a 
paitofit<  bare  walls  nrul  dome,  wiili  tlie  buttrossea  to  se- 
cure it  against  a  lateral  thrust,  n<i\v  remain.  In  IS28,  a 
btrgb  portion  uf  the  dome,  whu  h  bud  beeu  propped  up  with 
n  wooden  scaffolding,  fell  down. 

Temple  qf  Nerva^  situated  in  tbo  forum  of  Norra*  was 
OMMecnled  by  Trajan  to  the  maniorf  of  Norta:  it  waa  one 
of  the  most  sumptuouh edifices  in  Rome.  Oiil)  three  (•(>liniin* 
and  a  pilasl«r,  piirilv  bunw.1  in  the  grouiul,  on  the  south 
side,  now  remain.  The  ornaments  were  in  the  flne.st  i't>lc. 
and  the  proportiooa  of  the  order  form  a  correct  model 
for  the  modama.  (Saa  Buman'a  plan  for  tbo  general 
desicn.) 

Tmiple  of  the  Sun,  on  the  terrace  of  tbo  Colonna 
gardens  on  the  Quirinai  hill.  This  temptot  aaid  to  have 
been  erected  by  Elagabalus,  was  of  giganUe  dimensions,  of 
noble  masses  of  masonry,  and  higiily  enrichc<!,  if  we  may 
jud^o  from  the  two  great  nia>,sijs  tliul  are  left — a  part  of  an 
ai'ci>ilra\c  and  frieie,  and  the  anglu  of  the  iiedmuT.t.  The 
temple  waa  probably  Corinthian,  and  ilm  &iyle,  ihuugh  not 
decidedly  bad,  abowa  plainly  that  art  was  on  the  decline. 
Manjr  Ihwsionia  of  aeuftnie  dag  up  in  ttaa  gardaoa  bava 
bean  inea  fti  wall*  at  the  back  or  uiaae  two  tnaaaei.  The 
site  w  ;:-^  i.  'iii 
entire  iiyij;lji 
fci  'it  partii  of  R'.uiK'. 

Temple  qf  Janue  no  longer  exists,  but  the  site  is  placed,  i 
with  erery  nppearanoa  of  probability,  by  Bun^en,  at  the  ' 
jtiBolioii  or  tni  fbar  grant  fi)niint»  in  tba  nnmadiata  Tkmity  | 


of  the  Mnmortiiio  prison,  the  arch  of  Scptimius  Scvcrus, 
and  the  Ba>ihca  Pduli. 

A  temple  for  a  long  lime  called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Sttilor,  afterwards  the  Greeeostasit.  and  lately  by  Bunsen, 
first  the  Tmuile  ^  Cottar  «md  BMrn^  and  afterwards  tba 
Temple  ^MiHmva  Chakiiiea.  It  ia  aitoatad  in  tbo  Fomm 
Romanum.  next  to  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
The  rain  consists  of  three  marble  Corinthian  fluted  columns 
c:)  ih  I.  latiHl  basement  of  travertine  ;  the  columns  support 
a  pa.L  ut  llie  highly  enriched  entablature,  which  is  in  luler- 
abjo  preservation.  The  proportions  and  execution  of  this 
fragment  are  the  very  flneit,  and,  ainoo  tbo  laatotation  01 
true  architecture,  H  baa  aarrad  aa  tba  gi 


Corintbian  order. 


u:'.\:]\  rn'riil  itcd  fjr  a  colo!.>at  temple,  iis  tin- 
j1        lu.uiling  Would  luivc  been  visible  fr  :in 


great  modal  of  tba 

.] 

Galu. 

Ihrta  Atinaria  stands  near  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  which 
was  built  in  iU  place  by  Grexury  Xlll..  and  to  the  left  cf 
it  on  going  out  of  the  city.  The  aniiont  gate  is  ckaad,  uA 
Sofm,  with  tba  waUi»  a  pieturesque  brick  ruin. 

Birta  JVommfOM  lad  fbrmarly  to  Nonontum.  now  La* 
uMMiaai  it  ataada  near  the  mora  modem  gala  eallad  Fbrta 
Pia.  It  was  built  by  Hooorius. 

Porta  Sahiria,  built  by  Hunorius  in  his  new  walls,  and 
substiiuted  for  the  Porta  Collioa  of  Sarviua.  called  Salana 
from  tiic  road  to  which  it  leoda.  Throttgb  tbia  gala  Abtrie 
entered  Home,  a  j).  'li?9. 

Purta  Capenu  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Cailian  hill,  be* 
low  tbe  Villa  Mattai,  wilbin  tba  aotiaot  walla  of  Sarviua 
Tulliua,  and  at  a  abort  diatanoafhMB  the  Porta  Latina.  Tbo 

wall.s  of  Honorius  make  a  bund  inwards  towards  this  pale. 

Porta  Latina,  now  closed,  Ktunds  betwt'cn  the  Porta 
Capona  and  the  gate  of  .San  Sebastian.  The  prciciit  uatr 
was  constructed  by  llunurui»,  a.u.  4U'2,  and  repaired  under 
JuKlinian,  a.o. 

Porta  4kp*o*  SabasUanob  attuatad  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  built  by  Honoritia  in  bia  extention  of  tbe  Roman 
wall.-.  This  yate  huppliod  the  place  of  the  antient  Purl.i 
Capeiia,  '•vhiuh  was  then  closed.  The  lino  ^<e[Ilicircular  brii  k 
towers  were  conbtruclod  cither  by  Behsnrius  or  Norses. 

Porta  Ibrtet0,  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Tibet,  in  Tranateveire, 
built  by  Urban  VIll,  and  anbatitntod  fcr  tba  antient 
P.  Poriuentit, 

Pbrta  Pineima,  titualad  on  tbo  Plneiaii,  and  new  oloaed ; 

ori(;inally  built  by  Honorius,  and  rebuilt  by  Belisarins. 

Pirta  Pia,  subatitutad  by  Pius  IV.,  fur  that  buiit  by 
Honorius,  and  called  NomMitana,  ftom  leading  to  tbo  Via 

Nuroentana. 

Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  built  by  Honorius,  aj>.  402,  called  • 
also  Tiburtina  from  its  leading  to  Tivoli ;  it  alto  opened  out 
on  tbe  ViaCoUatina.  This  gate  iaattached  to  the  monument 
at  tbe  junction  of  tbe  tbiaa  aqoaducta,  tbe  AqoaMarcia. 
Topula,  and  Jnlia,  wbieb  bean  an  inscription  alluding  to 
the  rey  Hi  -  ni;ide  by  CaracaHa  Tlie  aqueduct  culled  Marcia 
is  comiiiciuoi aled  by  a  coin  of  the  Marcii,  which  possibly 
may  represent  the  orif^inal  monument. 

Porta  Maggiore,  situated  at  a  spot  called  tbe  'Spus 
Vetus.'  Here  are  tbe  antient  gates  of  thaYia  Labicana 
and  Via  Prmaatina.  fiicmed  by*  tba  monnnent  of  tbe 
Claudian  aqueduct.  Tba  Porta  Labicana  waa  diaflgored  by 
Honorius,  but  his  barbarous  consliucticn  has  been  latclv 
rcmo\ed,  on  which  occa-sitiii  the  tomb  of  Eurysaces  wa.s  dis- 
co\ered  in  Biviis  formed  by  the  Labican  and  Praenestinc 
roudi;  aud  at  tlie  same  Uiue  there  were  uncovered,  towards 
tbe  open  country,  the  magnificent  Praeiitstine  and  Labican 
gateways,  aa  tbey  alood  before  tbe  additions  of  Hoootiua 
disfigured  tbem.  Hie  magnifioaooe  of  these  gateway*  waa 
owing,  in  a  great  measure  perhaps,  to  tbe  circum>taticc  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct  passing  over  them.  The  three  great 
inscriptions  on  the  t^tlic  tibo\c  the  gateway^  1.  »,  first, 
lli:it  Tiberius  Claudius,  the  emperor,  brought  to  Rome,  the 
Claudian  waters  composed  of  the  Ca-rulean  an<l  Curtian 
streams,  and  aisu  tbe  Anicne  Nova.  Tbe  second  indiealea 
the  restoration  by  Vespasian ;  and  tbo  tbird*  tbal  bj  Titlia. 
Tbia  magnifleant  liifada  conaitta  of  two  gnat  areb«mfa^attd 
three  fdeta,  each  doootatad  whb  two  rustnMad  oolomna  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  n  rustic  );isemciit,  ai.d  sup- 
porliii^  an  entablature  aud  pcdtiui;iiL  ..Vbuve  llic^c  ii>  the 
h)lty  attic  m  \.  liich  arc;  the  two  water-channels.  Thisattio 
IB  kurinouiiicd  with  a  cornice.  Severe  in  character,  thia 
structure  i»  one  of  the  bc&t  preserved,  and  one  of  the  most 
iropeeing  arvbiteotoral  mataea  in  Home.  From  tbia  gate 
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OM^  be  seen  tho  four  aqueducts,  Julia,  Tepula,  Marcia«  and 
Aniene  Vetu». 

JPbrta  &  Giovaimi,  eubititutod  by  Gregory  XUL  fat  tbe 
mndent  Ptorte  i^imria. 

Ihria  S.  /Wo,  substituted  by  Honorins  for  the  nnticnt 
gates  of  Ser\'ius  called  Trigemina,  Minucia,  Navalis,  and 
Lavermiht.  Bom^  built  on  the  Via  Osticnst-s,  ii  was  railed 
also  Oitttenm:  The  pres<'tit  gate  wn.*  rebuilt  by  Belisarius, 
who  constructed  it  on  a  nuw  level,  the  antient  being  26 

SloM  lower.  Tbe  internal  gate  it  older  than  tbe  time  of 
liseriin,  and  ts  fbrmed  wHn  a  doable  aieh. 
Prtrta  <if!  Pipnl').  the  chief  entrance  into  Rome,  the 
Flaminian  Gale,  was  built  by  Ilunorius  on  a  site  n  Iiiile 
higher  up  than  the  present  gate,  towards  the  Pinrian 
bill,  oil  a  slight  eleration;  it  was  removed  between  tlic 
•fatUi  and  eighth  centuries  to  ita  present  situation.  The 
name,  of  Fbrta del  Popolo  waagiven  to  it  in  tbe  fifteenth 
eentu'ry.  Aided  by  Vignobu  Fine  IV.  deoorated  the  ex- 
ternal front,  after  tbe  design  of  M.  Angelo ;  notwith- 
siaiidiri'j^  these  yreat  names,  the  facade  is  neither  very  strik- 
ing nor  in  very  ^<>orl  taste.  Tbe  intenial  decoration  of  this 
gateway  is  by  Bernini. 

I\fria  Cmalleggieri  and  Angelica,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Vatican,  are  of  modern  oiwatruetion.  The  former  ia  con- 
aidmd  to  be  of  tho  arebitoeture  of  San  Ghdlo;  the  latter 
trat  bunt  by  Fine  IV. 

Tombs. 

Septilchre  qf  Euryscx^M  the  Baker. — The  exact  date  of  the 
construction  of  this  monument  is  doubtful ;  it  was  most 
probably  erected  betweeen  580  and  803  A.t«.c.  It  is  situated 
at  the  junction  in  Biviis  of  the  Via  Labicana  and  the  Via 
Fneneatina,  eloae  to  the  montiDMnt  of  tbe  Claudian  asm- 
doet,  wbicli  ibrmed  iSxe  majestic  entranoe  Into  Rome  from 
these  two  roads. 

This  sini^ular  monument  was  imbedded  in  (he  rude  eon- 
Struction  of  the  Rate  built  by  Honorius  in  front  of  the  Clau- 
dian monument;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  was  in- 
jured by  the  new  constructions.  The  plan  of  this  building 
M  an  irr^nlar  trapezoid,  formed  by  the  mads  and  tbe  con- 
tiaotod  rite.  Tbe  elevation  it  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
lower,  or  basement,  of  Alban  masonry,  is  divided  from  the 
aeoond  by  a  band,  on  which  is  formed  the  second  division. 
Tho  second  division  is  constructed  with  tho  circular  stone- 
mortars  (mortarfn)  for  kneading  the  bread,  whi«*h  are  placed 
in  a  perpendicular  position,  \sith  flut-fane  piers  at  the  angles; 
above  these  is  a  continuous  band,  on  each  of  tbe  four  fiucs 
of  whieh  ia  repaatod  the  iuniirtioa, 

mn  moc  nowimmni  makcbi  txroilbi  BusTSACTi 
nBTORia  itsDKirrosis  apparvt. 
On  this  is  the  third  story,  in  which  three  rows  of  mortars 
are  placed  horizuntally,  with  their  circular  mnutbs  towards 
the  ppeetator,  biiviiig  had  originally  a  ball  of  stone  carved 
in  them  lo  represent  the  dough.   This  story  is  bounded  by 

Silastors  at  tbe  ai^lea  with  a  capital  in  the  Greek  style, 
he  pilaateia  fopfiori  a  IHeiOb  and  there  waa  a  oorntce  with 
a  blocking  course  all  ronnd,  and  a  pvlvinns  on  two  sides; 
above  and  betwe  en  tlic  extremitips  of  the  pulvinus  was  a 
band  carvetl  with  a  representation  nf  circular  Inaves;  from 
this  band  spring  a  pyramidal  Mof,  terminated  with  the 
representation  ut  a  wicker-baskel  used  to  carry  bread  in.  In 
the  principal  front  was  a  marble  bat-relieT  representing 
Butysaeet  and  hie  wife  Atistia,  and  tmdef  Death  a  aanopha* 
gus  with  tha  inseription. 

mr  ATtSTIA  VitOR  MIHF.I 
FEMIWA  OPITVMA  VEIXSIT 

qvoivs  conPDRis  nF.i  iQ-\-;AS 

QVOU  SVPKKANr  SVNT  IN 
HOC  PANARIO. 

Within  this  scarcophagus  was  a  representation  of  a  pana- 
rium.  or  wicker-basket,  in  which  the  ashes  were  deposited. 
Sttflb  part  of  the  friese  of  this  aingular  monument  as 
lemains  bai  the  dafly  employment  of  the  baker  and  tho 

business  of  the  bnkeh<;ii>e  sculptured  upon  it. 

Tomb  of  Pi>ltliriu<!  I'ibulii*,  stood  originally  without 
the  walls  of  Scrvius  Tullius,  at  tbe  an^le  fSmnad  bjftWO 
streets  close  to  the  antient  Porta  Raturoena. 

This  ruin,  which  is  small,  is  of  two  stories,  but  the  lower 
is  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  soil.  It  stands  now  at  the 
extiemity  of  the  Corso  and  forms  part  of  the  external  wall 
of  a  house  'n  the  Via  Marfurio,  and  at  present  ayipear*  to 
consist  of  the  upper  story  only,  decorated  with  four  dimmish- 
pilulan.  two  of  which  an  iaipocfeet,  and  part  of  the 


architrave  and  enriched  frieze.  Two  tablets  without  ith 
scriptions  are  placed  in  the  wall  between  the  pilasters*  alld 
in  tbe  centre  is  an  antient  opening  similar  to  a  doorway 
with  moulded  aicbittavas.  The  material  ia  ttavertine. 

The  style  of  this  monument  is  simple,  the  masonry  mis- 
sive, and  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  prior  to  tht;  Au;;us- 
tan  ago. 

Tomb  of  the  Claudii,  a  mass  of  shapeless  rubble,  staixk 
in  tbe  Via  Marfurio  almost  opposite  the  tomb  of  Bibulus. 

Tomb  fif  St.  Comtautia,  erected,  on  tbe  Via  Nomett> 
tana,  jirubabiy  by  Constantino  the  Great,  to  contain  tbe 
body  of  eitlwr  his  sister  or  his  dau^jhter,  whose  remains 
were  placed  in  a  magoificent  sarcophagus  of  purjihyry.  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican.  This  edifice  was  turned 
into  a  church  by  Alexander  IV,,  when  it  no  doubt  under- 
went many  changes  from  its  uri-'iiial  appearance.  It  is,  not 
a  pure  specimen  of  archituuturo,  and  is  rathtsr  remarkable 
for  its  ari^ngement  of  double  Corinthian  eolumoa  anp- 
porting  a  dome^  and  for  its  mosaics,  than  for  aay  pori^  of 
design. 

Ptframid  of  Caita'Cislltix.  constructed  in  tlie  reic;n  of 
Augustus,  for  the  ashes  of  C.  Cestius.and  situated  near  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo,  on  ;he  Viae  l^urenlina  and  Ostirnsis.  It 
lias  tbe  following  iuscnptiuu,  from  which  it  appears  to  have 
bean  elected  in  the  apoco  of  330  daya: 

c.  CBMtTa,  L.r.  wr.  bvtlo  hu  is.  pl. 

TII.  TIR.  SPVTOWYK 

OPVS  AB'^m.ATVM  Tr^TAMEfflO 

UIEBVS  CCCXXX.  AUUITKATV 
Mim  P.F.  CLA.  MKLAB*  HBRIDia 
KT  POTHI.  L. 

This  almost  solid  pyramidal  mass  of  masonry  is  covered 
with  slabs  of  white  marble^  and  is  erected  on  a  basement  of 
travertine.  The  walls  are  36  Roman  palms  thick.  In  itut 
centre  is  a  small  vaulted  sepulcliral  chamber,  decorated 
with  arabesques,  of  which  some  brilliantly  coloured  por- 
tions remain.  At  the  angles  are  two  Done  tluted  columns 
of  white  marble  placed  on  pedcslalii,  aud  on  one  of  two 
bases  which  have  oeen  discovered,  was  a  bronze  foot,  wbich. 
from  an  inscription  on  the  base,  appears  to  have  beioni^ 
to  a  statue  of  C.  Cestius.  Tbe  present  entranoe  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  side,  which  is  between  the  two  columns.  The 
earth,  now  excavated,  had  bcon  considerably  raised  round 
the  base  of  this  building.  From  a  fragment  of  moBbC 
found  in  1S24  near  tlie  tomb,  u  i»  possible  that  the  ared  on 
which  it  stoo<l  was  paved  m  that  style. 

Tomb  qf  Sctpw  is.  situated  on  a  cross-toad  connecting 
the  Via  Appia  and  tho  Via  Latina.  The  chambers  are  irre- 
gulariv excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  appear  to  have  been 
ttumeninto  a  tomb,  having  been  ori^inuUy  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  buildmj:  matenals.  The  antient  en- 
trance consists  nf  u  rude  arcli  uy^iw  pejicrino  imposts  and 
appears  to  liavebecn  partly  coven  d  with  sluccoand  paiiiied. 
Over  the  arch  is  a  stout  moulding,  upon  which  there  was 
antiently  a  second  story.  Several  «ilab.s  of  marble  within* 
scriptions  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  poasagfa  and 
ehainberv  cut  in  the  tufa.  An  elegant  sareophagus  of 
peperino  witli  a  bust  of  tlic  same  material  were  found  in 
one  of  tlaau  chuiuber&,  atid  have  been  placed  m  tiic 
Vatican. 

Tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  constructed  on  an  eminence 
on  the  side  of  the  Appiaii  way,  a  little  beyond  the  Circus  of 
Romulus,  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Csscilia  Matalla, 
daughter  of  Quintua  Meiellus,  and  wife  of  CiMiMk  Ths 
inseription,  which  is  on  a  margined  paaaal,  it— 

CAKCILIAK 

Q.  cui;  1  ICI,  F 
METKLLK  CRASBi. 

Round  in  form,  and  placed  on  a  square  basement,  it  is 
constructed  with  roagniiieont  blocks  of  travertine,  it  is 
surmounted  with  a  beautiful  decorated  frieze  and  an  elegant 
oocnioe,  from  which  most  probably  loea  a  dome  or  n  eonieo^ 

fbnned  roof,  now  destroyed.   In  ito  place  there  is  a  batfle- 

menled  wall,  built  A.D.  1300.  wl'.icli  indicates  its  change  from 
a  sepulchre  to  a  fortress.  Tlic  interior  was  line<l  and  pro- 
bably domed  with  brick.  In  the  time  of  Paul  111.  a  sar«>- 
phagut;  was  found  here,  which  was  placed  in  the  cortilt  of 
the  Farnese  palace  in  Rome. 

In  tho  decorated  frieie  of  tbismomunfln^iuatoTOthe 
inscription,  is  a  bas-relief  representing  a  trophy  and  acait 
of  a  flguro  of  Victory  in  the  not  of  writing  upon  ashiela.M 
if  to  communicate  tlie  deeds  of  the  father  and  tbe  hui^MiML 
The  Viotory  on  the  ether  aide  «f  tim  ba»«ellef  v  waDliiif 
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uoth  of  the  figdm  of  Victory  haddBvw  bound  underneath 
Ibem. 

Mautolntm  of  A  u^mtu$,cim  s^t  ructed  by  Augustus,  between 
the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  during  his 
sixth  consulate.  When  it  ftrst  became  ruined  is  unknown, 
but  being  turned  inio  a  fortress,  and  becoming  eventually  the 
property  of  the  Cktlonoa  family,  it  w«t  de»lroy«d  in  1167  in 
a  popular  tamult,  and  benme  a  thapeles*  rain. 

The  building  wa*  of  u  cin  iilar  form,  22ft  ancient  Roman 
feel  in  diuuieter,  and  was  [uobubly  domed.  Round  the  inner 
circiimCeience  were  ihirU  vn  s<.'|uil<  bral  chambers  and  an 
auipk  chamber  in  (he  centre,  of  which  there  only  remains 
tlie  basement  of  reticulated  work  in  tufa.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  the  remaincof  tbis  edifice  were  turned 
uuu  an  ampbilbeatre  fbr  bull-figbta  and  fire-works. 

Two  obelisks  without  hieroglyphics,  which  formerly  stood 
at  the  entmnce  of  tbe  Mausoleum,  now  adorn  the  piazza  of 
Santa  Maria  Mavi^iort^  and  ilu'  Quirinal. 

Mausoleum  qf  Hadrian,  now  called  Cattle  of  S.  Angela, 
erected  by  Hiidriun  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  within  ihe 
i^ardens  of  Domitia.  This  building  consists  of  a  circular 
tower  whwo  piKMnt  diameter  is  18&  feet,  placed  on  a  quadri- 
lateial  ba&omeatt  each  aide  of  which  is  253  feet.  It  was 
onre  highly  deeoroted,  but  no  vestiges  of  the  decorative  part 
iLinaiii.    Prornpi\i>,  di:sci iln-d  it  in  llie  nixtli  (•i.'iilun, 

Util'orc  it  MLi-^  injured,  iays  it  was  built  of  I'aiiaii  niaihh-, 
and  adorni'd  \wUi  si  lUies,  both  of  uiun  and  horse*,  of  ilio 
!«ame  material.  (Goth.,  lib.  i.)  Between  the  time  ut  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  Rome  by  Honorius  and  the  Gothic 
war.  It  appcMS  to  have  been  already  turned  into  a  fortreei, 
but  without  injury  to  the  deeoratiens.  During  ihewars  with 
the  Goih".  the  Romnns.  being  shut  np  in  the  building,  were 
reduced  lu  the  nece-»!>it)  of  thtowing  down  the  stauics  on 
then  b(  -ii  i;er>.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was  fortiflud  by  a 
ceriaiii  Cie^>c<ciiziu.  and  afterwards  increased  m  extent  and 
ktrengthctied  by  (he  popes  Nicholas  V.,  Alexander  VI.,  and 
UriKin  VIII..  the  lest  assisted  by  BeminL  Tbe  antient 
doorway,  i^ntly  opened,  is  situated  immediatelf  in  front 
of  the  bridge ;  at  the  same  lime  the  antient  spiral-way 
which  led  to  the  sepulchral  chambers  was  discovered.  This 
rose  with  n  genile  jiiclination  to  (he  summit  of  tbe  buiid- 
iag ;  part  of  the  while  m»»aic  ttoor  with  which  tbe  way  was 
pavedf  is  atill  mnatning. 

Columbaria. 

Between  tlic  temple  of  Minerva  Medics  and  the  Porta 
llaggiore  are  two  columbaria,  or  tombs.  The  fltst,  to  tlie 
memory  of  Lucius  Arrontiusi.  consul  under  AuaustuaU-D-  7)b 
consists  of  two  smalt  efaambere,  in  one  of  wbieh  are  some 

small  citie.'ary  urri!> ;  and  in  the  otlier,  some  pictures  on  the 
ceiling,  and  some  ^niall  figures  and  ornaments  of  stucco. 
The  second  ronsisls  of  one  chamber. 

Columbarium  in  the  Vttla  Ihria  PamfiH.  This  colum- 
barium, the  general  plan  of  which  was  tolerably  well  pre- 
served in  18'Z9,  oonsiaied  of  teteral  small  chambers  urreau- 
larly  disposed.  It  bus  bowenar  been  lately  destroyed.  The 
plan  measured  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  architect,  was  published  in 
the*  Libiary  of  Entei-lainint; Knowledge— Townley  Marbles.' 

CiilumLurium  o/CnetusF'mponius  HyUttaml  afPumponia 
Viialina  stands  in  the  same  vineyard  which  contains  the 
tomb  of  Scipio.  Tbe  small  urns  and  tablets  in  their  several 
nicbes  appear  to  belong  to  a  period  from  the  age  of  Augustus 
to  the  time  of  tbe  Antonines.  This  columbarium  is  filled 
with  niches  with  their  ollae  and  lapidary  iBHripliona»  and  is 
paiti'illv  decoraled  with  arabesques.  ' 

Tomb  in  the  yigna  di  Luztano,  al  a  short  distance  from 
the  Porta Pia, and  wtihout  tht?  walls.  Tbe  date  is  uncertain. 
The  M|uare  chamber  of  fine  traveriuie  masonry  surtnoiinted 
with  a  cornice  is  m  higii  preservation,  and  also  tbe  three 
marble  sarcophagi  of  the  interior,  which  are  highly  enrielied 
with  baa  leliefii,  and  oontain  skeletons.  The  upper  part, 
which  was  probably  ciieulari  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  preservation  ef  it*  bMft  waa  eotiiely  owing  to  its  bafjng 
been  buried. 

Bridget. 

Am  Afltus,  now  Fbnte  S.  Amgdo^  eromaa  th*  Tiber 

immediately  opposite  the  MatMolenm  of  Hadnan.  now  tbe 

Castle  ol  S.  Angelo.  It  wa*  constructed  bv  Hadcian  as  an 
entrance  to  lus  niausolcuin  and  tlio  yardciis  of  Douiitin, 
which  were  much  fici, i  i  lii  1  by  him,  and  in  which  lie  also 
Duilt  his  circus.  The  w  hole  of  this  bridge  is  ancient  exctipt 
the  parapets,  some  trifling  restorations  of  masonry,  and  a 
amall  arch  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The 
P.C,  No,lS4S. 


bridge  eolianti  of  three  large  arches  and  tw«  suriall  arches. 

with  buttresses  attached  to  the  piers  and  starlings 
jccting  beyond  Ihem.    It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
14.jo.  and  the  Clements  VII.  and  IX.  dcToraicd  it  with 
modern  statues.   Clement  IX.  added  the  parapet. 

Pt)n$  Milpttu,  now  Pjni^  MoUe,  on  the  FlamiBtelt  tHty* 
raiher  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city.  It  was  antiintfy 
called  not  only  Ifilvius,  but  Mulvius  and  Molvios.  Tbe 
construction  is  attributed  to  .l^n.ilin*  Scaurus,  about  the 
middle  of  iho  seventh  cenlur)  ot  Ruine.  According  to  Livy 
(xxvii.,  c.  jl  ),  there  must  have  been  u  bi  idj^e  here  at  least  a 
century  eai her.  A  part  only  uf  the  bridge  is  auiient ;  Ni- 
cholas V.  restored  it  in  the  middle  of  tlie  fifteenth  century 
up  to  which  period  the  extremities  consisted  of  wooden 
drawbridges.  - 

Pona  Sublieiuf,  or  Sublician  Bridge,  first  erected  by 
I  Ancus  Mareius,  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in 
tile  lime  of  Augustus,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  by  M.  /limilius 
Lepidus,  the  censiir,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  in  a 
coin  of  tbe  /Emilii.    Fiom  this  circuinslance  it  took  the 
name  of  yHmtlian.   It  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  in  little  more  than       centuries  after  was  destroyed  by 
a  great  inundation  of  the  Tiber  during  tbe  reign  or  Po|pe 
Adrian  I.  What  remained  of  it  after  th  IS  was  remotfed,  in 
I  1 434,  tu  make  cannon  balls,  and  iiotliing  but  the  rubblt- 
basements  of  the  piers  are  visible  uhuii  the  water  is  low. 
I  From  liie  coin  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  arches, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  censor. 

Pont  Fabrieitu,  built  by  Fabricius,  the  Curator  Viaruiu. 
A.tt.c.  690  i  eonneets  the  dty  with  the  ieo^a  TilmrUnOt  and 
is  the  best  preserved  of  the  antient  Roman  bridges. 

Pons  GralianuK  is  a  continuation  of  the  Pons  Fabriciuif!, 
connecliiig  the  Isola  Tiburiina  wiih  Tiaaslevcie.  It  was 
constructed  about  a.d.  307.  during  the  reigns  of  the  empe- 
rors Valentintan  and  GraUaii,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name. 

Pms  Janicutensit,  now  Pmte  Sisto.  connecting  Trsna* 
tevere  with  the  city  above  the  Fabrician  briiige.  It  appears 
to  have  been  called  Janieulensis  under  the  emperors,  and 
to  have  been  restored  by  one  of  them.  It  was  ruined  in  tbe 
middle  ages,  and  reconstmcted  under  Sixtas  IV.  in  1774  by 
Ilaccio  Pmtelli. 

Ihns  Paliitiiivf;  or  Senaiorius,  now  called  Ponte  RotIo, 
wis  below  the  Kabiiciaii  and  Gtatian  bridge.^  and  abovu 
tbe  Sublician:  only  three  arches  of  it  remain,  ou  the  Trans- 
tevere  side.  It  was  firei  built  by  P.  ConieliiM  Seipio  AlH- 
canua*  and  was  repaired  by  AQgurtna.  It  vm  a  veiy 
handiome  bridge,  and  bad  a  ttMf  supported  by  laarbw 
columns.  Being  carried  oflT  by  a  groat  flood,  it  was  rabutlt 
by  Pope  Pills  111,,  and  again  by  Gregory  XllI  in  157J; 
after  wi  n  i  ii  1  inke  down,  and  has  not  been  repaired  since. 

Ihns  Triumphaiit,  called  also  Pom  k'aticunut,  was  con- 
structed in  a  bend  of  the  river  near  the  Vatican.  It  ia  COn 
jcctured  to  have  been  built  by  Caligula  or  Nero  as  a  mcana 
of  easy  access  to  their  gardens  on  the  Vatican.  It  appeara 
•  I  l  irr  l>  -n  ruined  about  the  fifth  ceiMni  y  •  some  remains 
of  the  rubble  piers  of  this  bridge  may  be  seen  when  the 
water  is  low.  * 
Thf aires  and  Amphithtatret. 

Theatre  of  Pmpey,  built  by  and  named  after  Pompey 
the  Great,  ooeupied  the  space  eirenmseribed  by  tbe  palace 
called  Pie,  tbe  Campo  di  Firne,  and  the  straeta  ealled 
Chiavari  and  Giupponari.  Under  the  palaee  there  are  some 
ruiiis  of  this  edifice. 

Theatre  if  Marcellm,  built  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated 
to  Marcellus.  son  of  Uctavia,  his  sister,  in  honour  of  whom 
he  named  the  portico  attached  to  this  theatre.  This  was 
tbe  second  solid  theatre  constructed  in  Rome,  and  consisted 
of  three  orders,  the  upper  of  which  is  entirely  loit.  The 
remains  of  this  building  are  in  the  Piaua  Mealanan,  nd 
a  small  part  near  the  entrance  to  the  Palano  Orainu  A 
small  portion  of  the  curbed  part  of  the  theatre  shows  the 
remains  of  two  orders  of  architecture,  the  Doric  and  Ionic, 
Itoth  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation.  Tlio  Inghcst  onier 
above  the  Ionic  is  supplied  by  the  upper  story  of  the  mo- 
dem dwellings,  which  are  formed  in  the  antient  curved  front 
of  the  theatre.  The  a^le  of  the  architecture  is  mueh  an* 
perior  to  that  ef  the  Colceaeum,  and  was  tbe  Pslladian 
model  of  the  Roman  Doric  and  Ionic  orders. 

Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  commenced  by 
Vespasian,  ip  'he  last  vear  of  his  life,  on  the  site  of  tho 
great  pond  formed  by  Nero  within  the  extent  of  liis  Domut 
Aurea.  [AmphithbatbxJ 

AamhithMtn  eaUed  CaOmmt,  a  amall  brick  amphi- 
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tlicatn;.  at  what  time  erocteil  i»  unknown,  but  probably,  if 
we'wn}'  judge  fiom  the  style  or  brickwork,  in  the  flrst 
rciitury  ul'  ihe  Cliristiati  oro.  It  wriginaUy  stood  wUfaoat 
the  walls  uf  Servius  TulHu!^  but  durin«  (he  reign  of  Ho- 
norius  it  was  employed  to  form  parlor  the  new  enclosure, 
and  the  arche*  were  filled  up.  On  the  inside  the  form  of  a 
semi-ellipse  on  its  :;ic:i'e5t  ;isi9  is  all  tli;it  cuii  be  discerned  ; 
but  externally  the  en<r>iged  Corinthian  columns  of  the  lower 
order,  with  their  brick  capitals,  are  well  preserved ;  of  the 
upper  order  tliere  only  reaiain  a  pflaeter  and  part  of  an 
sreli.  During  tome  exeavationt  made  here,  an  Egyptian 
slaliK.  ami  s  i;^c  pieces  of  marb'e  with  whicb  the  ampbl* 
tliealro  waa  dtfcorated,  were  discm  uicd. 

An/if  <:. 

.4rch  Titu*  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Venus  aira  Rome.  On  tlie  side  htAag  ^  0»toea«uiil  is  a 
finely  eut  inseriptton  on  the  attic : 

nitATVS  .  KPTLTSQTB  ftOMAMVS. 

WVO.TITO.  DIVI  .  VKSI'ASIAIfX.F 
VESI'ASIAMO  .  AVO. 

Erecli  d  I>y  Domitian,  m  h  nour  of  Tilua,  and  to  com- 
meniorale  the  yreat  event  of  ihe  con<}iie«t  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  of  an  ckguut  ilesign,  but  with 
only  one  nrcb.  On  each  side  were  fiut«d  ootumns  of  the 
romposite  order,  of  whirh  only  two  on  each  side,  and  these 
ini|»erfect.  niu  antique ;  the  rest  of  the  arch  was  restored 
by  Pius  Vll.  On  the  sides  of  the  piers  under  the  arch, 
which  is  hishly  decorated,  arc  two  very  fine  Las-reliefs, 
illustralinii;  the  victory  of  Titua  over  the  Jews.  In  one  of 
them  u  represented  the  $!olden  table,  the  !rum)H>N  and 
horns  of  silver,  and  the  golden  candleetiok  with  its  branctues. 
The  triumph  of  Titus  is  represented  alio  on  Um  firieie  on 
Uic  outside  of  the  arch. 

Arch  i>f  Sepiimius  Severur,  erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  se- 
nate luul  Ruiiian  luMple,  in  li'Uiuur  of  S'L>i>tiinius  Stverus, 
and  his  sons  Caracaita  and  Girta.  for  thou-  victurios  over  tlio 
Partbians,  the  Arabs,  the  Aduleni,  and  oilier  oriental  na- 
tions. In  the  long  inscriptiua  uu  the  attic  may  be  recog- 
ttisetl  tboerosnre  imde  by  CaraeaUa  vima  ho  changed  the 
expriMsion,  sr .  p .  tBPniCtO .  L.  r ■  QMt» .  HOB .CLViiUU,  for 
p.p.oPTiMis.FORTJssiifis.QTn.Miifrcipinrs.  Tl»  arefa 
is  of  Pi'Dtelic  marble,  with  archways  and  transverse  nrch- 
wuys  tl  r  uJKh  the  purs  of  the  centre  ari-li.  Eaeh  front  is 
Jocorated  with  four  llutod  (!olanuis,  aiid  a  series  of  bas- 
reliefs,  which,  though  uot  of  a  order,  are  highly  inte- 
testing  as  a  picture  of  the  mudun  of  warfare  and  the  com- 
missariat of  a  Roman  army.  From  a  nodal  of  Beverus 
and  Oaracalla,  it  appears  that  theattio  of  the  arch  wasdeeo- 
raled  with  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  httrscs,  and  in  the  chariot 
was  placed  the  emperor  lietween  Ins  two  sons  :  on  c.uli  side 
of  tlw  car  was  a  soldier  on  loot  and  a  jl  on  horsebark. 
Tbo  whole  of  the  mouldings  and  the \aultmg  are  highly 
enriched  with  car%'edonMUBen!s.  An  occumulaliou  of  earth 
Iwd  half  buried  this  monumeatwhen  it  was  first  excavated 
by  Pius  V1I„  and  afterwordd  by  Leo  XtL,  Pins  VII,,  and 
Oronory  XIV. 

Arch  t)/  Conslantine,  erccle<l  in  commemoration  of  his 
jrrt'at  \iclory  over  Maxeiitius,  standsncar  tile  Mela  Sui!,i:i  ,, 
and  fnnitiu)?  the  Cuiusiwutn.  Formed  »kli  three  archwny.s 
adorned  with  four  beautiful  columns  of  giallo  antico  on 
each  side,  and  enriched  with  many  fine  bas-reliefs  and  statues, 
as  well  with  specimens  of  art  of  indilTerent  workmanship, 
it  shows  the  decline  of  art  at  that  period.  Tiw  fine  parts 
are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  a  triumphat  arch 
eri'  tfd  loTraj  in,  the  situation  of  wliicli  is  unViioivii.  It  is 
aUu  possib'.e  laai  some  ini'^'hl  iiava  hwu  luken  from  the  forum 
of  Trojan.  The  statues  of  liie  Dacian  prisoners  are  probahly 
taken  from  an  arch  of  Trajan.  Above  the  auic  was  a 
triumplMl  quadnga.  The  arch  remauied  partially  buried 
until  it  wascKoavated  by  Pitia  VII..  %vlio  em  lusod  the  bas^ 
ment  within  a-cireaUr  wall.  During  ihe  retgiu  of  his  sue* 

sur.  ihc  ulnl.j  nf  ihu  surrounding  earth  baa  bOOn  lOnOTOd, 
so  iliat  die  r<Kinwav  now  pasja:^  under  it. 

Archnf  Dolabdia.  This  single  arch  of  travertine  was 
constructed  a.Dl  10,  by  the  consuls  Pubhus  Cornelius  Dola- 
lieUa  niul  Caius  Junius  Sdanus.  It  stands  near  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  and  Ptelo.and  is  thought  to  have  been  tlte  en- 
iraneototheCampasMartiaUfl.  where  tbo  Bqutria,  or  eques- 
trian games  in  honour  of  Mars,  were  celebrated,  when  the 
Campus  Martins  was  inundale<l  by  the  Tiber.   This  cam- 

fiUS  stands  iiiiine<liately  to  tliO  left  nflcr  p;»s>itii{  the  opening;, 
t  is  Hanked  on  the  west  by  a  magnificent  substructiun  of 
huvo  nidkea  beloogipg  to  the  Njmpbauw  of  Noro  and 


Temple  of  Claudius.  Nero  took  advaoUge  of  the  arch  of 
Dv'labclla,  and  passed  hit  aqueduct  over  it,  the  aich  of 

which  is  still  extant. 

Arch  of  G(i//ienuf,  upon  the  site  of  the  Bsqutline  gate, 
dedi'-aied  to  Gallienus  and  Salonina.  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
Vi(  tor.  The  L^nte  is  forme<l  of  a  einRle  arch,  adorned  with 
f>)ur  j'ilasters,  and  flanked  with  two  buitie^ses,  a  part  of 
one  of  which  remains  on  the  side  towards  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  The  structure  is  formed  of  htfjt 
blocks  of  travertine,  and  is  of  a  plain  and  simple  but  not  a 
bad  style  of  arehitocture. 

Arch  of  Drusiti,  erected  across  the  Appian  way.  close  to 
the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  the  senate,  lo  Claudiuii  Hero 
Drusus,  fatlier  of  the  emjieror  Chuidius.  It  consists  of  one 
arch  only,  adorned  on  each  s;dc  with  two  marble  columns  uf 
Uie  composite  order ;  above  the  entablature  arc  the  remains 
of  a  pediment,  and  there  was  also  an  attic  Ckracatla  used 
the  arch  as  part  of  the  line  of  his  aqueduct  for  his  Thermtc. 

An  extant  coin  gi^es  -i  fMi'tiful  representaliun  of  this  iU(!i 
when  perfect.  Exetv.a.iyos  havu  lalcl)  been  made  ruuiul 
this  building.  The  arrh  apj  ears  to  h.ave  been  vci.eeied 
with  marble;  but  the  cornices  were  formed  ut  Kolid  blocks 
of  that  material. 

Arch  qf  Jaam  Quadrifirm*,  situated  in  the  Velabrum; 
the  exact  date  of  its  ereetion  is  unknown,  but  from  its  de- 
based style  and  want  of  simplicity,  it  may  be  attributed  to  a 
period  after  Sepiiniius  Severus.  Tiie  form  is  square,  luS 
palms  on  eai  h  faee,  wi'.h  a  lar^c  nrch  in  eaeh  front,  foitmi 
an  open  vaulted  space.  In  eaeh  uf  the  piers  supporting  the 
arch  ore  tvohro  niches  in  two  rows,  between  which  were 
small  culumna  as  a  decoration  forming  a  double  order.  The 
eonstructieo  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble.  Tbo 
upper  part  is  ruined,  and  it  was  held  by  tbo  Fxaogipani  a*  a 
fortress  during  the  civil  wars. 

Arch  of  Sqiliniiuy  Srrrrus,  t  inninoii'y  railed  the  Arch  of 
the  Guldsuiiih»,  is  situated  also  in  the  Velabruiu,  and  close 
to  the  arch  of  Junus.  This  small  structure,  in  a  style 
which  shows  the  decadence  of  art,  is  highly  enriched,  and 
consists  of  a  single  opening,  square  in  form,  and  supported 
on  broad  pilasters  filled  with  ornament.  The  IbUowtng  in* 
seription  shows  it  to  have  been  erected  by  the  haakem  and 
dealers  of  the  Furum  Boarium,  in  honour  of  SoptimittS 
Sevenis.  Juliu  Djinna,  l.is  \s  ile.  and  Oaracalla:  — 
Ijar.  C  Ats.  L.  si-.PTiMio  .  sEv Kito  .  I'lo  .  I'Lin  IN  ACi.  A^  i;. 

AUABIC.  AUtABENlC.  PABTHIC.  UAX.  FOBTISSIUO  .  SKLl- 

omiico.  * 
PONT.  HAX.  fsu.  Ktsar-  XII.  ncv.  xi.  coi.  in,  fatsi. 
VATSiAS .  sr. 

Ill  p.  CAKS.  H.  AVRBLIO  .  ANTONINO  .  PIO  .  miCI  .  ATO. 

TBIR.  POTEST.  Til.  COS.  lit. 
POBTISSIMO  .  FKLICISSIMOQIK  .  I  li  \  .  :i  l.P.  P.  PBOCOS.  ET. 
IVLIAK.  AVU.  MATBt.  AVG.  N.  KT.  CASTBOBVK  .  BT  .  SB- 

KATT*.  IT  *  PATUAB  .  Wt .  IMV.  CABB. 
M.  AVSXLII  .  AXtOHIWI  .  m  ,  iBLtClS  ,  AVO 

VAmntict.  MAXiici.  BRiTAtrmct.  atAxiitt. 

ABOKNTABII  .  TT  .  NEfiOTlANTKS  .  nOARir  .  HVIY<;  .  LOCI. 
QTI.  INVKHKNT  .  DEVOTl  .  NVMIMl  .  KORVU. 

Tlsc  name  of  Gcia  was  originally  in  ibo  dodiontiont  but 
Ills  name  was  erased  after  bis  death. 

Cobtmnt. 

Column  nf  M. ur«/t  Of  ibtloiimiM;  in  the  KanaColoiittB. 

[AWTONIKK  CoH  M>f.] 

Column  qf  Antwnuut  Piut  was  discovered  on  the  Monto 
Citorio.  in  the  house  of  the  Mission,  in  1709.  It  waa erf's 
single  pioeo  of  red  t^iaiiUe.  and  btd  O  wUto  Birbto  pedeeli^ 
no  V  ,.  iheTatieaa,  Npresontinf  alto-rdjob^  with  the  in* 

scnpUou : 

DIVO  AXTONtNO  AVGVSTO  PtO 
AHTOniaVS  AVOVSTTS  BT 

VBitvo  ATttimvs  rtiti. 

The  shaft  was  68  Roman  palms  Ion-:,  ntid  wn?  i  ,  ',  'r> 
restore  the  obelisks  erei-led  by  I'lj*  Vi.  i liis  coiumn. 
which  is  leprescntcd  on  the  corns  of  Antoninus  Pius,  was 
enclosed  with  a  fence,  and  most  probably  stood  within  tbe 
forum  of  Antoninus  Pius,  adjoining  ibat  of  Aurelius,  aadid 
also  the  temple  called  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Column  of  Traian,  formed  «  34  pieces  of  white  mafblo. 
sitnatod  in  the  fonim  of  Trajan,  and  erected  by  that  em- 
peror as  a  decoration  to  his  great  forum.  The  height  repre- 
M'lils  the  heijjlit  of  the  Quirinal  eut  away  and  removed  for 
the  level  site  of  ids  Awum,  and  is  stated  in  tbe  following 
iaioriptiOB'-^ 
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mrATfS  .  rOfTliTIQTB  mOMANVB. 

ntP.  CABSAKt  .  DITr  .  IfCRVAS  .  V  IfBSTAB 

TRAJAJfO  .AYO.  OERM.  DACICO  l»ONTIF. 
MAXIMO.  THIX.  POT.  XVM.  IMP  VI.  COS.  VI.  PP. 
AD  .  DKCLARANOVir  .  yVANTAK  .  .\  LT  IT  V  : ; !  M  S. 
HONS.  KT  .  LOCTS  .  TA.NTiS  OPKUIBVS 
SIT  BOBSTVS. 

This  column.  admimUe  both  Air  its  proportion  and  for 
Ibe  design  and  exeeutioD  of  tb«  bMi-rsliab  and  oraamenta, 
which  are  in  the  best  taata^  vaatha  reeaptaole  Ibrthe  ashes 
of  Trajan.  The  spiral  bas-reli«l^  do  not  destroy  the  line  of 
the  shaft  by  their  projection,  ai  in  the  column  of  Marc  us 
Aurelius.  calked  the  Antwtunu  roluuui.  'I'be  Trajan  cotuniM 
is,  with  few  exreplions.  in  a  high  state  of  pr<iservalion.  A 
statue  of  St.  Peter  is  placed  on  the  pedestal  at  its  summit, 
and  it  in  ascended  by  ■  spiral  itaircate. 

Column  rifPhoeiUimiAtd 'm  the  Pornm  Roman  um  by  the 
Exarch  SmaragdustotbeenpeiorPhoeat,  a.j>.  60S,  acuordiiig 
to  an  inscription  on  the  pedestal. 

Tlie  erasure  of  the  name  of  Pliocas,  made  by  Heraclius,  is 
discernible  on  the  pcrlesUil  of  the  Iliised  Corinthian  column, 
which  is  of  a  much  earlier  date,  probubly  uf  tla*  time  of  the 
ABtODina&  On  the  top  of  the  capital  there  was  a  gilt  statue 
of  the  emperor.  The  pedestal  is  placed  oo  a  flight  of  steps 
of  a  bad  eonitncUoD,  tmta  which  it  is  eridaDt  that  the 
column  VBB  taken  from  some  other  ateusture. 

Forumt. 

Forum  of  Nerva,  situated  near  thp  Korura  Ronianuin, 
commenced  by  Domitian,  and  dedicated  to  Pallan.  It  was 
hj  vever  terminated  by  Nerva.    It  received  the  BiflMts  of 


Tiansitorium and Ferviuai,  from  its beinea  paesaf^my  to 
other  fbra.  Two  fluted  eolumns  of  theX^orinlhian  order, 

halfburied  in  the  ground,  with  a  rirh  entablature  and  attic 
over  them,  adome*!  with  a  has  relief  of  Pallas  or  Uomc, 
finned  jiart  of  the  internal  dccuratum  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  A  large  pari  of  an  irregular  line  of  wall 
helongiof  10  this  forum  is  remarkable  for  iu  height  and 
massive  maeoniy  of  Travertioo,  set  without  oement.  It  is 
highly  pR^able  that  the  wail  is  mueh  more  aalient  than  the 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  forum  by  Domilian  and  Nerva. 
Through  this  wall  there  is  an  antient  archway  with  the 
masonry  cut  diagonally.  See  the  Plan  of  the  Forum,  by 
IJunscn,  for  the  extent  and  posiliunof  this  forum. 

i'lrtim  of  Tnijati,  adjoining  the  forum  of  Ner\Ti.  (See 
Bunsen's  Flao.)  Of  this  extensive  forum  only  tlw  Cocfalide 
column  and  part  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia  can  he  seen ;  the  rest 
of  the  kite  is  buried  under  the  adjacent  itneto  and  honaea. 
The  earth  round  the  pedestal  of  tlM  column  was  exravated 
in  1590,  durin'.^  the  pontiAcate  of  Sixtii*  V. ;  nnil  Pins  VII, 
m  1812  and  lal3  cau»ed  the  present  area  to  hu  formed  by  the 
removal  of  the  houses  and  excavation  of  the  site  of  p.u  t  of 
the  Basilica.  The  columns  are  of  grey  granite,  and  have 
b«Mi  replaced  in  their  res^live  siluations.  The  site  of  the 
steps  aifd  pedesUls  at  their  antianee  ma^  be  distinguished, 
and  numerous  fragments  of  marble  capitals,  entnotatniei, 
and  fltoratenta  are  ranged  round  the  area. 

Mixcellaneout. 

Mamertine  and  Tullian  Pi-iions,  situated  near  the 
Capitol,  close  to  the  furum,  built  prior  to  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  enlarged  by  him.  Fart  of  the  front,  forty-five 
feet  long  and  eighteen  high,  is  constructed  with  larRO  bloeka 
of  tufa  without  cement ;  a  part  is  also  buried  in  the  earth. 

C.  VIBIVS.  C.  F.  KVFINVS  M.  COCCKTVS ..  .  NERVA.  COS.  EX. 

s.  C.  repaired  this  edifice  ui  the  n--i;.;n  of  Tiberiiis.  a  n  i  J. 
The  priMin  wa>  divided  into  two  floois,  ai.d  the  round  hole 
through  which  criminals  were  dropped  into  the  lower  pri^iou 
still  exists. 

Tabidaritm  and  ^rarium  Sanetuu,  place  for  the  public 
archiTe*  and  treasure,  constructed  on  the  side  of  the  Capitol. 

1>>  Qutntus  Lutntnts  Catulu&.  The  inscription  referred  to 

by  Nardmi  after  I^lL;^;io  i*  :  — 

Q.  LVTATIVS  .  Q.  Y.  Q.  N.  CATVLVS  .  COS. 
SVB<rrRVCTIO.NEM  .  KT  .  TABVLA&IYM  .  S-  S. 
FACtENDVM  .  COKRAVrT. 

(Sco  Plan     Home,  by  Bunsvn.) 

Sfyiiisolivm,  eommonly  called  the  Selte  Sale,  is  near  the 
bath>  of  Tit  Its,  enlarged  by  Trajan.  It  is  a  large  brick  ruin, 
and  may  be  elaascd  ainon'^  the  Piscina),  or  reftcrvoirs.  It  is 
thoiighl  to  bo  older  ili  .ii  the  time  of  Tit u.s,  iliou^h  it  «d.s 
applied  to  the  use  of  bis  baths.  It  con!'i>ts  of  two  Honrs,  the 
lower  of  which  is  buried  in  the  ground  ;  the  upj  er  is  divided 
into  nine  ehambers»  with  the  opening  from  one  to  the  other 
in  •  ilii^oinnl  linew,  Tlia  construction  n  'vwj  solid. 


C^oea  Uaxima^  said  to  have  been  construcled  by  Tar> 
quinius  Pt-iscus.  Two  parts  of  this  ctoaea  only  are  visibki 
one  near  the  aidi  of  Jaiui-.  Quadiifrons  and  llwmllMOO 
the  Tiber  near  the  temple  of  Vesia.  [Cloaca.] 

Praetorian  Camp,  built  by  Sejunu.s,  in  liie  rel;;;i  of  Ti- 
berius, without  tiie  wuUs  of  SevviiM.  to  the  norih-(»utof 
Rome,  and  dibinaulled  by  Constantioe  the  Great.  Tbme 
sides  of  the  walled  eDciosora  of  n  raetanguiar  figure  weee 
joined  by  Honorius  to  bis  new  walls,  and  ibrm  a  Targe  rec- 
tanj^led  recess  on  the  plan  of  Rome.  The  appearance  f  the 
leading  features  of  the  camp  luay  be  eulkcted  Jruiu  a  gold 
i  Coin  of  Cluiidiu.s. 

I  Mela  SmiauM,  a  fountain  placed  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  four  antient  regions,  the  second,  third,  sixth,  and  iMtb* 
and  within  a  short  di»tan^  of  the  Culosseum.  It  appeam 
to  have  been  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Neivi,  ana  was 
reconstructed  bv  Domilian  in  the  form  of  u  cone,  in  the 
centre  of  a  dretiiar  basin  80  Roman  feel  iu  diameter,  litis 
brick  rini  has  been  ciuirely  divested  of  it ii  marble  coveriiij^ 
and  ornaments;  the  wuler  cuiiiu  out  m  a  jet  from  the  tup; 
a  represent  a  I  ion  of  it  appears  on  the  coins  bearing  the  im- 
press of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  la  the  coin  there  are 
two  huge  Bgurea:  one  may  pmbably  lepreient  the  oolossnl 
atakie  removed  hcie  flnt  by  Vespasiao  and  afterwards  re- 
moved by  Hadrian.  The  gladiators  of  the  amphitheatru 
are  said  to  have  washed  themselves  at  this  founiauj. 

P>rlico  of  Octavia,  built  hy  Auuvi-itii^.  iiuar  the  ihealro 
of  MarcelUis,  ns  a  plaee  of  refuge  lor  tin;  hpi-etators  in  the 
theatre  from  a  stornt.  The  portico,  which  was  btunt,  pro- 
bably in  tho  reign  of  Titna,  was  leatoced  by  tha  cttperois 
Seniimiua  Severua  and  Caraealla. 

The  niin  eonsista  of  one  of  the  prinnipal  entrances  only, 
whicli  had  two  fi'out.s  similar  in  desi;.;n  and  propurtloii ;  each 
front  \\,>s  advuiied  wtlb  four  ftuted  CorKUliiau  euluuiiis  of 
white  marble  aud  two  i>ila>.ter\  &upp<)tt;Mg  liu  entablature 
and  pediment.  Several  culuiaas  of  Cipolmo  and  Cacjutian 
marble  are  walled  into  the  hoiuoB  of  the  isb'narlMl,  whieh 
is  its  present  destination. 

The  restoration  by  Septimius  Sevenis  may  easily  he  dis* 
tinguished.  A  large  brick  arch  and  brick  piers  have  been 
construcled  to  support  the  entablature  ruined  hy  the  fire ; 
some  other  remains  of  buck  arches  clearlv  iiidii  ale,  fri/in  iLo 
difference  in  con»trueliun,  the  restoration.  Tlie  si>Ie  uf  the 
original  budding  is  bold,  simple,  and  worthy  of  the  AugUitan 
age.   A  part  of  tho  portico  is  now  used  uit  u  cbuiob. 

Bitact  the  Ctrtart.  commenced  by  Augnatus  Obbbt, 
on  the  aite  of  the  house  of  Hortensius,  the  orator,  and 
of  C3atiline.  Augustus  added  to  tho  original  dwelling 
of  Ilorleusius  a  temple  dedicated  to  A|>ollo.  with  a  portico 
of  Numidiau  columns,  and  al»4>  a  library.  This  palace,  with 
its  posterior  additions,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  ui 
'  Duinus  Augustana.'  It  was  exieuded  bv  Tiberius,  towanls 
the  Vclabrum,  to  the  extremity  of  the  kilL  Ttua  part,  in 
contradistinction  to  tho  JDomua  Auguahina,  was  called 
*DomuB  Tiberian*.'  It  was  increased  towards  the  forum 
by  Ca'iigiila,  and  united  to  the  Capitol  by  a  bridL;e,  wliitli 
Was  afiersvanl.s  de&tiuyed  by  Claudius.  The  Palatine  itot 
bcr.i^  sutlleic'iit  for  Ncro,  ho  extended  the  pnhue  of  the 
Ciesars  over  the  whole  uf  the  plain  between  it.  th>'  Csliua, 
and  the  E^quiline,  and  a  part  even  of  the  E*(]uihue  ilselC 
thus  uniting  the  palace  with  the  gardena  of  MRceuui. 
This  extensive  pelaee  havhig  been  de»iroyed  by  ibe  great 
nre  of  R^iine  in  the  rcign  of  Nero,  it  \ia>  rebuilt  by  him 
in  a  suiapiuou*  slvle,  and  called  tho  D^inius  .\urea.  After 
having  suffered  many  i  han^es  and  mutilations  during  the 
reigns  uf  surceviive  emperors,  it  was  much  injuied  at  tho 
sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals,  Ytet  Ilerac  Inui  inhabited 
it  iu  the  eeventb  century,  and  in  the  time  of  Pope  Con 
stantn.e;,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  greater 
part  ( f  it  was  standing.  Extensive  icroaina  of  the  sub- 
structions and  some  of  tho  corridors  stdl  exist,  especially 
towards  tho  Circus  Maxiinu-.  A  rude  loloured  drj»\Mn>; 
HI  the  print  room  of  the  Bnluli  Museum,  among  the  fulios 
of  original  drawings,  represents  a  portion  of  a  triple-storied 
colonnade,  as  it  stood  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
ruins  of  the  pulaco  of  tho  Qrsars  stood  in  what  is  iiuw 
(  alli'd  iliL  Oni  fariiesiani,  aud  iierc  may  be  recognised  tho 
position  oi  a  part  of  tlio  palace  of  Augu«tu:>,  of  that  of  Tibo- 
riu-i.  i  f  C  aligula,  and  of  Nck  .  Tlio  nio>t  extensive  paila 
of  the  nuns  arc  tlic  foundat  i.  us  niiil  baM  iiienis  w  bieb  sus- 
tained thi!  exti-rnal  p^  rticu*.  and  the  haseuieiils  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  palace,  which  from  time  to  time  was  cnlarKud. 
On  the  higher  part  of  the  bill  may  be  seen  oonsi^mbio  n 
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mains  of  iho  famous  Palatine  library,  built  hy  Augustus, 
and  the  niagnifKoiu  teuiplif  of  Apollo  connected  with  it,  aiul 
built  after  the  victor)-  oi  Actium.  Towards  the  Circus 
MaximuB  are  the  foundations  of  the  theatre  built  by  Cali- 

Eola)  in  the  ptlace  which  be  joined  on  to  the  front  of  the 
DOM  of  Augdstnt.  Near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  below 
it,  there  are  two  aneU  ehunbera,  called  the  battis  of  Livia, 
which  are  very  well  preiten'ed.  and  the  painting  and  gdduig 
ere  in  •j.om]  lasiiv 

Filla  qf  the  Qumtilii,  exUnsivi"  ruiiis,  at  the  distance  of 
five  miles  from  Rome,  mi  the  Via  Latins,  hiiiiorlo  called 
'Ruinaof  the  Pagus  Lemoniut.'  Thts  villa  was  built  by 
the  QatDtUii,  who  were  destroyed  by  Commodus.  The 
inieriptien  on  the  leedea  pipea  dug  up  io  the  villa  contains 
the  name  of  the  Quintilti.  Among  the  ruins,  which  appear 
to  have  been  eniarg.^d  or  restored  about  tlie  cUiSf  of  ihe 
third  or  bezinning  of  the  fourth  century,  may  be  distin- 
guished ail  atiipUi'.iicatro,  twom^iBeenttathing-hftlU*  en 
aqueduct,  and  a  fountain. 

Fountain  qf  Egeria,  erroneously  so  called,  is  a  chamber, 
eituftted  in  a  vmll^  ebout  e  mile  from  the  Porta  Latina, 
and  at  a  ahort  dtstanoe  from  the  Via  Latina.  It  appears 
from  its  r  risti  uoiion  to  bo  acombinntion  of  reticulated  with 
lateral  work,  uiul  to  be  almut  the  ope  of  Vespasian.  It  is  a 
chamber  wliich  contains  ek'veii  iiichi-s.  The  ]'avcment  was 
of  serpentine  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  once  adorned 
with  vcrde  nntiqae»  and  the  niches  were  lined  with  white 
marblei  with  margins  of  ros<M»  nnttra.  All  those  erobolliBh- 
ments  ere  gone,  and  there  is  only  a  mutilated  recumbent 
statue  at  the  extremity  of  the  chumber.  A  small  apiing  of 
vater  still  oozes  from  this  building. 

Cuna  H'hililia.  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Foiura. 
Thiet;  Willis  unly  of  this  building  remain ;  they  were  ori- 
ginally cjvered  With  marble,  and  the  ftfada  wai  piobably 
dernraicil  witb  columns. 

Mil/i  irium  Aureum,  eloae  tO  the  arch  of  Septimius  Seve- 
ma,  in  the  Forum  Rumannm.  On  the  left,  kMkingf  towatda 
the  Capitol,  is  a  eimilar  terminal,  placed  on  a  otroular  bese- 
nient  lined  with  iiiarbk-. 

Circus  Maximut,  situated  in  the  valley  the  south  Bide 
of  the  Palatine  hill,  was  founded  by  Taiqumms  Pnscus, 
and  re«tore<l  and  enlarged  by  Julius  Ca?»ar.  Augustus 
erected  the  obelisk  of  the  spina.  It  was  burut  m  the  great 
fire  of  Rome  under  Nero.  Veepasian  restored  and  perbapa 
enlar^  it.  Trajan  embellUhed  it,  and  under  Conatantlne 
the  Groat  it  wus  as;ain  repaired  and  beautified,  and  his  son 
Constantius  erected  the  second  obcliiik.  Of  this  vast  edifice 
ibci  general  form  only    dittinguiabahle  in  the  vioeyaid  iu 

wluch  it  now  stands. 

Cii  'ii  t  '>/ Romulus,  commonly  called  the  circus  of  Caracalla 
XCiRcus],  \%  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Romulus  and  is  of 
the  same  .^lyle  of  brick  construction.  This  circus  was  con- 
aeteated  bjr'MaxentiUA.  A.a  311,  aeeording  to  the  inaerip' 
lion  upon  it 


TovOGKAFHY  or  Antibut  Roin. 

It  is  univer.-.illy  adrnilled  that  the  [lart  of  Rome  which 
was  said  to  hiiva  been  buiU  by  Komuluii,  occupied  the  Pala- 
tine hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tiber.  This  town  on  the 
bill  woa,  aecordine  to  the  custom  of  the  Latins  (Gilitling, 
GtK^dtU  «Ur  R6in.  Staatsver/atsung.  p.  17),  built  in  a 
•qua  0  form,  whence  it  is  eaUed  iZtoma  Quadrata  (Feat.,  a. 
v.;  Diony.H.  HaU  i.  88):  it  eras  interaeeled  by  two  main 
streets,  one  running  from  nor;h  to  south,  the  oilier  from 
east  to  west.  The  point  at  \vh;ch  these  streets  intuiscctwl 
enrli  oiher  \(  .is  (mIUmI  ^rnria.  sir  gromu  (fiMiii  whidi  i.<.rli;i|is 
the  name  Roma  wa»  formed),  and  &onieiune»  mundm. 
This  spot,  which  ilNlf'fi»rinc<l  a  square,  existed  till  a  very 
late  period,  and  wns  surrounded  b}*  a  'wall.  This  original 
Home  is  generally  supposed  to  have  liad  three  gates:  1, 
Porta  Mucionis,  or  Mu^^onia,  at  the  nnrthcni  i-Mreiiiity  of 
the  hill,  which  looked  towards  (lie  iiortliern  pan  u(  the 
Fonim  Ronianiim  ;  'J,  Porta  Roinnnnia,  or  Rcimmia;  and 
3,  the  Porlii  Jituuulis.  The  Pomenum,  (hat  is,  the  prccinct4 
within  which  auguria  could  be  taken,  ran,  aei-or<lin<;  to 
Gellius  (xiii.  14.  2)  round  the  foot  of  the  bill;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  mtended  even  before  the  union  of  Rome 
with  any  of  the  neighbouring  places,  for,  accordint;  to  llie 
description  of  Tacitus  {Annul.,  .mi.  24),  the  Pomeniim  em- 
braceil  not  only  the  sides  of  the  hill,  but  a  con>:(k'ruble  por- 
tion of  the  adjoimii^  plain.  It  ran  from  the  Forum 
Boariunt  thrnush  the  \al!ey  of  the  Circus  .Maxinius,  lu- 
dnding  the  Ara  Maxima,  to  toe  Ara  Const,  along  the  foot 


of  llie  i'aiatme  as  lar  as  the  Curiae  Veleicii,  subsequently 
the  Thenuffi  Tiajani.  From  thence  it  proceeded  along  the 
top  of  the  Velia  to  the  chapel  of  the  Lares,  subsequently  the 
Arch  of  Titus;  it  then  crossed  the  valley  between  the  Ccd> 
lius,  the  Carine,  and  the  Velia.  The  apace  from  this  la»t- 
mentioned  place  to  the  point  from.wbieh  A  eommenefld.  avb* 
'^equentljr  tlto  Forum  Romanum,  through  which  no  lino  is 
mentioned,  was  then  a  lake  or  swamp.  (Niebuhr.  Hist,  of 
Rome,  i.  288.)  The  town  itself,  whudi  had  aboui  the  same 
'tlent  as  the  Pomerium,  wa^  piubably  suriounded  by  a 
'■'■.ill  and  a  narrow  ditch.  Towards  the  Capitolino  and  the 
Aveniine  respe<-tively  it  was  surrounded  by  awamps  and 
[lotuis.  Between  the  Palatine  and  Cselius  ihevalle)  was  not 
so  deep,  and  it  ooniained  a  long  tract  of  elevated  ground 
called  the  Velia.  on  which  side  the  town,  being  easy  of 
access,  required  fortifications. 

As  early  as  the  tune  of  Romulus,  Etruscan  settlements 
esisted  on  the  Cii'liaii  hill,  and  extended  over  Mons  Cispiui 
and  Oitpius,  which  are  parts  of  the  Esquihne.  Whether 
these  Etruscans  lived  in  open  villages  or  fortiAiid  pfawet  it 
unknown  ;  but  we  learn  from  Varro  that  they  were  eom- 
pelled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  seals  on  the  bOls^ 
and  to  doiicend  into  the  plains  between  the  Ciclius  and  the 
Esquiliiie,  whence  the  Vicus  Tuscus  in  tliot  district  de- 
rived its  name.  Tlie  prir.ripal  ol  these  Ktruscan  sctlie- 
ments  was.  aepordmg  to  ih«  well  kuo«ii  hypothesis  t>f 
Niebuhr.  called  LtKerum. 

The  thrf-e  hills  nortli  of  the  Palatine,  that  is.  the  Quiri- 
nal,  Viuuual,  and  Cbpitolinc,  were  occupied  by  Sabtnes, 
and  the  last  of  these  hills  was  their  citadel.  Their  town  oc 
the  Quirinal  was,  according  to  Niebuhr,  called  Quiiitim 
When  the  I.Alin  and  Sabine  tovMis  br  came  iini;ed,  ti  e  val- 
leys between  the  hills  must  li  ne  been  ilramed,  and  ilm 
cloaca;  by  wlucli  this  was  tlleeted  beloni^  to  liie  eail;c~; 
nrcliucctui al  leiuau..!  of  Ri  in(>.  ( N lebuhr,  i.  391,  et  »«q.) 
Tho  valK:y  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitolioo  was  set 
apart  as  t£e  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  nations  (Comi* 
tium  and  Forum  Romanum),  and  the  bonndarr  between 
t!ie  tei  ritories  of  the  twn  tuw  iis  \v;is  jirubably  marked  bv  the 
Via  Sacra,  whicii  came  down  frura  tiie  top  of  the  Velia,  ran 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  P.ilaline,  and  then  making  a 
biiiid  proceeded  between  the  iuitcr  lull  and  the  Capitoline, 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Vesta,  whence  it  turned  right  aenw 
the  Comitium  towards  the  gale  of  the  Palaiiiw. 

The  Seven  Hills  inhabitod  by  these  three  diiRnvnt  nationa 
were  united  into  one  town,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  by 
kint;  Senius  TuUius.  The  Pomerium  had  been  extended 
with  the  incti-ase  of  th";  ci'y,  but  the  AveniiiiC,  though 
included  m  the  new  wall,  did  not  lie  withtii  the  Poroerium. 
and  it  continued  to  be  chietly  inhabited  by  plebeians.  Hence 
it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  distnclsof  the  city  by  Vam^ 
who  calls  them  Palatiura,  Velia,  Cermatus,  Cirlius,  F»- 

futal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.  All  these  ware  within  the  new 
'omerium.  Cermalus  was  the  spot  at  the  fbot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, where  the  Lupcrcal  and  the  Ficus  Ruminalis '>e:>', 
and  whuu!  in  early  limes,  when  the-  waters  were  hi^h,  the 
ground  was  liouded  fiotn  the  Wl.iluum.  The  Fayutal  «as. 
according  to  Niebuhr,  the  wide  plain  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  CtDlins-Septizoniuui  and  the  Colo!>.<-cum.  The  new 
fortiflcatiou  consisted  in  some  places  of  a  wall,  probably  with 
lowers  at  certain  internals ;  in  other  places  the  steep  sides  of 
the  hill.'*  rendered  artificial  fortifications  unsiecessary.  for 
instance,  on  tho  western  side  of  the  Cnpitoline,  Thf  iiorth- 
cnstern  part  from  I  lie  Colline  to  the  Esquiliiic  gate,  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mile  in  length,  was  fortified  by  .i  wall,  or  lathc: 
'  mound.  From  the  border  of  a  moat  ltd)  feet  bnwid  and  3o 
feet  deep,  was  rai.->cd  a  wall  00  feet  wide  and  above  60  high, 
faced  towards  the  moat  with  flagstones,  and  Itanlbed  with 
towan.  <Nid}ubr,  L«  p.  394,  &c.)  Traces  of  this  gi|;Bnt:c 
work  are  stilt  visible.  From  the  Collinc  gate  the  wall  ran 
in  a  Miulh-west  direction  alor.i:  the  '-kiiis  o|'  the  Quirinal, 
then  turned  off  to  the  ivestem  sido  ot  ilie  Cupiiolmc.  and 
proceeded  iilon^'  this  hiU  tliiongh  ihe  low  ■.M'.jun'l-^  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  river  towards  the  iiorihfcra  point  of 
the  Aventine.  It  then  ran  along  the  western  and  souihcrn 
aides  of  the  ATontine.  etossed  the  valley  between  this  hill 
and  Monte  San  Balbfna,  part  of  which  was  enclosed  toward 
the  couihcrn  skirts  of  Caelius,  and  nfter  running  along 
them,  it  proceeded  m  a  northern  d:ri  ci:nii  towanls  the  Es- 
quilme  gate  at  the  southern  extremiiy  ot  tlic  -leai  ni.u.nd. 
The  gates  of  this  wall,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained, 
were  : — I,  Porta  SBlntans.  2.  Porta  Sa'ngualis:  both  led  from 
tho  Campus  Martius  to  the  QuirinaL  On  the  same 
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.ay  probably — 3,  P^rta  Fooiinalis.  frotn  which,  in  tbo  tiioe 
of  the  Republic,  an  arcade  led  to  the  altar  of  Mars  in  the 
Campua  Mutius.   -1.  PoHa  Ratumena,  probably  on  the 
nortlwra  aid«  of  tbe  Capitoline,  and  likewise  leatlsng  to  the 
Campus  Martiiu.  5,  PorlaCarroentatis,  oQ  the soutlieni  side 
of  ihe  (Jupituline,  and  near  the  present  Vieolu  della  Bufala. 
This  gate,  together  with  thu — 6,  Porta  Triuropbali»,  and 
7,  Porta  Flumcntana.  lar  in  the  tine  of  il>e  wall  which  ran 
across  the  low  ground  iVom  the  Capitoline  to  ihc  Aveniiiie, 
and  aot,  as  bat  ganacallji  b«0n  supposed,  m  a  sirai^lu  Ime 
llroiii  the  southern  miil«f  the  Capitoline  to  tho  rivci  .  w  inch 
suppusiiion  ha«  auggeated  aa  entiiely  fttUe  direciioa  of  the 
wall  of  Ser\'ius  in  this  part  The  Forta  Fluniflntani  wai 
near  to  or  on  llie  spot  of  the  Janus  Qundi  ifroiis.  and  (he 
Porta  Tnuiii]>h:ili-i  at  the  north-western  ciitrami'  of  ihe 
Ciri^us  Maxmius,    Nf.ir  this  ^;ati>.  or  pcrliap*  cunniitud 
with  It,  were  the  so-cailed — H,  Duodecim  Porlw.  wlacli  Pliny 
rerkons  as  one  gate.    9,  Porta Tri^emina,  a  little  bcluw  the 
CUviM  Sublietua,  leadiog  up  tbe  Aventine  ftom  the  Fonua 
Itoamiiii.  On  the  atc«p  tide  of  this  hill  toward*  the  river 
tliere  was  no  gnu-.    Tlic  next  was  the — 10,  Porta  Navalit, 
which,  in  earl)  ume»,  piob.ibly  Icil  to  Ostia.   The  district 
lufjie  it  was  called  Rcgo  Navnlis;  u  was  the  !>hip-wharf 
and  maritime  ar^tenal  ot  llie  ctiy,  and  a  great  number  of 
magaiines  wlmc  built  in  this  plain.    Between  the  Porta 
Navalts  and  tb«  Porta  Capena,  on  tbe  Cffilius,  we  have  three 
gate*— 11,  Porta  Naovia ;  12.  Porta  Raudusculana ;  and — 
13.  Porta  Lavernalia.  Tbe  first  of  these  three  lay  probably 
in  tbe  valley  between  tbe  Aventine  and  Monte  San  Balbina ; 
ilio  Kccond  on  tho  hill  of  San  Balbiiui,  and  the  third  in  the 
valley  between  (his  hill  and  ihe  Cu  lius.  ihal  is,  south  of  the 
Porta  Capi'tia.    The  I'oiia  Raudiisciihuui  must  liaNo  been 
ihe  point  at  which  the  iuii>l  lo  A  idea  commenced.    1 4. 
Porta  Capon  was  probably  at  iliu  foot  of  theCselian  bill. 
The  wjtaet  eottiM  of  tbe  walL  from  this  gate  towards  tbe 
east,  and  then  north  towards  the  Esquiline  ^atc,  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained,  tbo^gli  we  know  liiat  tiie  Lateran  was 
nut  included-      Ij,   I'oria  CtDliniunlana  niusl  have  been 
towards  the  EscjuiUne.     lii.   Porta  EMiuilina  was  at  the 
southern  end  of  tlie  great  north-eastern  wall,  near  tho  arch 
•f  Oallienus ;  from  it  i^i^ued  tbs  Tia  Pkanestina  and  iiabi- 
eana.    1 7,  Porta  Querculana  wie  pvobnhty  itt  the  valley  be- 
tween the  CmUus  and  BiquUine.  Ilia  great  wallcomiDeiie* 
ing  at  the  Esquiline  gate,  in  its  whole  extent  from  south  to 
north,  had  two  gates  besides  the  Esquiline.  viz.  18,  Porta 
Vuninalis,  whirh  by  about  the  middle  of  the  Mall ;  and 
lit.  Porta  Colliiia,  which  niusi  have  been  on  the  sput  whure 
the  Via  Salaria  and  Notnentana  meet.    The  sites  of  the 
Porta  Catularia  and  Piacularis  are  entirely  unknowu. 

Tbe  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Scrviua  TuUius 
was  about  SUtmflea*  They  included  eonsideraUe  traots  of 
land  whidi  were  not  occupied  by  buildings,  bat  were  either 
paKliue-grounds  or  covered  witli  wood  or  thickets,  such  as 
yreat  parts  of  the  Esquiline  and  \'iininal.  Accurduigly  m 
times  of  war  the  peiii)le  of  the  surrouiidintj  districts  took 
refuge  wilhm  the  wails  of  the  city,  where  they  found  suf- 
flciunt  space  and  food  for  their  cattle.  It  was  however  prin- 
cipally tbe  inner  apaee  near  the  wall  itself  which  was  not 
occupied  by  buddings  until  a  very  late  period.  Setvius  TuUius 
divided  the  whole  city  within  tho  walls  into  four  regions, 
wiiirli  coincided  with  the  four  city  tribes  into  which  he 
divided  the  eomnionally.  Tiio  Capitoline,  which  was  the 
cii y  of  the  gods,  aud  ihe  town  on  the  Aventine,  were  nut 
included  in  these  regions.  Their  names  were:  1,  Jtegio 
Suhurana,  comprehending  the  Cselius,  the  Carinc.and  the 
ruliev  between  them  (afterwards  the  site  of  the  Coloaseura), 
■1  :  l  SHcra,  and  iheSubura;  Rggia  EtqiMlinOt  com- 
{.>i~in^  Mitj  whole  of  the  EsquihiD,  as  fcr  ac  they  were  in- 
i-ludcd  within  the  wall ;  :\.  Ergio  CoUina,  extending  over 
the  Viminal  and  Qmraial;  and  4.  Jiegio  Pulatina,  which 
comprehended  the  whulc  of  the  Palatine.  j 
£ach  ot  these  re^^ions  w;is  again  subdivided  into  six  dis- 
tricte*  which  derived  ibeii  names  flroin  the  Baeella  .Vri^neo- 
rum*  which  probably  stood  wherever  two  street*  crossed  each 
other,  so  that  these  subdivisions  appear  to  have  been  com- 
p.u-t  nui.'v'^e^;  of  houses,  such  as  were  subiiequently  called 
VI  lis.  i  lieir  niimljeris  stated  by  \'ario  to  have  been  twenty- 
sevitn  :  tweniy-tour  behmijmg  to  [b>' four  reiiiuiis,  and  the 
three  remaining  ones  probably  lo  Uie  Capitoline. 

Many  great  buildings  were  erected  at  Rome  during  the 
hingly  period.  The  great  temple  of  Jupiter  w,is  on  the 
Ca^UlL  Hw  prison  of  Tullius,  called  Career  Tullianus.  or 
MaaMrtiBUi,  was  Bt  Ihe MstMA  fool «f  Ihe  Capitoline.  Uis 


uncertain  whether  the  remains  are  genuine  which  ani 
generally  considered  to  belong  to  this  pi  ison.  Tlic  Circus 
Maximus  was  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventuie^  oi 
which  there  are  probably  no  remains.  The  Foruni  Rn« 
manum  was  botween  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline.  Tlie 
Cloaca  Maxima  carried  the  waters  of  the  Velabruin  and 
the  Forum  Rotnanura  into  theTibir,  aud  was  a  sui|ii'ii<luus 
work.  The  wall  of  the  elder  Tuiquai  fuimed  au  ciubduk- 
ment  on  ilie  ea->t  side  of  the  river:  the  rcniuins  are  siill 
visible  to  some  extent.  Of  the  wall  of  Scrvius  Tullius  few 
traces  lemain;  but  it  existed  in  the  ei^hih  century  of 
Home,  as  appears  firom  the  description  of  Plmy  (iii.  ftj^aud 
from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (ix.,  p.  C'24). 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  we  lind  no  mentioc 
of  Mu  h  j;reat  architectural  works  as.  (hose  which  were  built 
dur  n^;  the  j-^ei  loil  of  the  k;ii'4s;  but,  wiihtho  increase  of 
tin  puputaliun,  many  of  the  uuculiivaied  and  uninhahiled 
di^tiicts  must  have  gradually  become  covered  with  Iioum^ 
About  120  yean  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
when  the  oity  was  taken  by  tlie  GauK  the  whole  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  with  the  e.xceptiun  of  the  Capitt>l.  a  few  lioi.ses 
on  the  Palatine,  and  some  of  the  works  above  einunei aied, 
the  magnitude  of  which  saveii  them  I'lorn  (k-iruetion.  'I'he 
ha.'.iy  mode  in  which  the  ciij  wa,»  rebuilt  explninis  the  fact 
tliat  down  to  the  time  of  Nero  the  streets  of  Rome  were 
narrow,  ii  regular,  and  crooked,  and.  in  point  of  beauty  and 
regularity,  Rome  was  fur  inferior  to  most  of  the  Other  great 
towns  in  Italy.  After  this  mtorattoUt  a  long  tine  probably 
passed  before  any  new  ground  was  buitt  upon.  Down  to 
the  fifili  t  en  fury  of  the  city,  private  li.iuse-  \\ere  <;'_'iierally 
(Mvi-red  Willi  shingles  and  there  roiitimieii  to  be  a  number 
of  i(roves  within  the  \\aris  uf  the  ciiy.  Hut  towards  the 
enctof  the  period  whicli  is  coniprisicd  between  the  Gallic 
conflagration  and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome 
began  to  be  embellished  with  temples,  which  however,  both 
as  to  material  and  arcbiteetore,  were  far  inferior  to  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece.  Hi^^li  ro.uls  and  aijuedufls  also  began  to  be 
built.  The  streets  of  tbe  city  it>elf  were  nut  pa\ed,  !i)ijut;h 
wo  have  no  rea-^on  to  suppose  liiat  they  wt-re  iietilecled. 
At  a  sotnpwhai  later  period  we  find  pubhc  places,  streets, 
and  walks  under  the  porticos,  commonly  paved  <kii!i  lai<;e 
square  blacks  of  tufib  or  of  travcrtino.  lu  the  year  176  ^jc„ 
the  eenaors  ordered  the  streeu  of  the  oily  to  be  paved  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  which  were  laid  on  a  straium  of  gravel, 
such  as  is  i>till  visible  in  a  part  of  the  Via  Appia.  At  the 
tune  of  the  \»ar  with  Hannibal,  tho  district  near  the  river, 
between  tlio  Capitoline  and  Aventine,  was  almost  entirely 
covered  with  bulMingPi  and  it  was  called  Extra  Portam 
Flumcntaoam. 

The  private  houses  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  very 
simple  in  structure ;  but  after  the  ocnquest  of  Qraeoe,  aud 
more  especially  of  Asia,  individuals  began  to  build  their 
ducllinf^s  in  a  magnificent  slvle,  and  the  ta-.te  for  spU-tnlid 
mansion*  atid  palaces  increased  «><j  vapidly,  that  a  house  likts 
that  of  Ciaasus,  w  hich  at  lirst  was  universally  admired  for 
its  splendour  and  magniticencc,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
was  lost  among  superior  buildinus.  Public  edifices  how- 
ever still  remained  the  chief  ol^iects  of  tbe  pride  of  tbe 
Romans.  Theatrea,  a  class  of  buildings  which  had  onee 
been  scarcely  tolerated,  were  erecte<l  m  several  parts  of 
Riime  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  especially 
after  tbe  lime  of  Sulla.  Dui  in;;  the  rr,  il  wars  beiwcen 
Marius  and  SuUu  wu  hnd  thiit  the  number  of  house!«  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  walks  of  Ser\ius  Tul- 
lius in  several  parts  lay  within  the  c'-ty  itself,  and  Niebuhr 
thinks  it  nut  improbaole  that  at  ihis  lime  a  suburb  already 
existed  in  the  plain  wnst  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  afterwards 
called  the  Regie  TVaastlberina.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe 
eighth  century  of  the  city,  another  suburb  is  mentioned 
In  ^'Enuliatii^,  between  the  Circus  Flatuinius  and  the  Qui- 
niial.  .\  third  arose  south  of  tir:  CtoliU%  a  mils  fi»nt  ihc 
Porta  Capena,  aud  was  called  Ad  Martis. 

Of  all  the  splendid  buildings  which  were  raised  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  scarcely  any  traces  existi 
and  the  only  remains  which  can  with  any  probability  be 
reekotiel  aiuiin;;  ihem.  are  ihe  s;ub.s^rllctlon^  of  itiice  an- 
tient  tem|  le>  below  the  church  of  San  Nicjla  m  Ciii''ero  ; 
tbe  so-called  ii  mple  of  Portuna  Virilis,  not  far  doin  I  lie 
ilieatre  of  Marceilus:  and  perhaps  also  the  three  eolumnsof 
the  so-called  lemjile  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  near  the  Forum. 

Augustus  miehl  well  say  that  be  bad  changed  Rome  from 
a  city  itf  Incioka  into  one  of  marble,  fbr  the  roads,  aquedueis» 
•nd  publio  bofldings  of  e«my  datciipt«n>  temples,  oiea^ 
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•od  theatres, which  were  raised  duringhu  Ions  and  peace- 
fbliei|;n.  were  almost  innumerabto.  TIm  VMn  pUun  be- 
tiPMitthe  Quiriaal  and  the  riv«r  boaina  a  new  tewo,  wbkh 
in  eplendour  and  nagniloenee  hr  luriiaswd  the  city  of  the 

hills:  tills  new  town  was  one  mass  of  temples,  arcar)t><i. 
il>e%tr<:j>,  and  public  places  of  amusement,  not  interrtiptecl 
by  any  private  habilaiiotis.  Aqueducts  for  the  purpose  of 
supplyin;;  the  city  wiih  water  had  been  built  as  early  as  the 
year  3)3  b.c,  and  the  first  (Aqua  CUmdia}  wm  Mgun  by 
Appiua  Clandiiu.  li  ran  almoat  euiteiy  undn  noand.  and 
eonveyed  the  water  from  a  distance  of  about  eipnt  miles  in 
thi^  direction  of  thu  Porta  Capcna  into  the  city.  Other 
aoucdiicls  (Anio  i  flu<i.  B.C.;  Aqua  Mareia,  145  B.C.; 
Tepula,  127  B.C.;  Juh  i.  .15  nc.)  wove  roii-tructed.  but  it 
xTas  not  until  the  Inip4:nal  pemid  tliai  kind  of  architec- 
ture reached  perfection,  and  must  of  the  remains  which  are 
slill  extaut  belong  to  the  period  of  tbe  Empire.  They  were 
mostly  built  upon  avehes»  which  had  an  easy  inclination,  so 
that  the  water  tan  gently  from  its  source  towards  the  ei|y. 
Augustus  built  two  new  aqueducts  {Aqua  AliMina  or 
Au^iisla,  ami  Aqua  V.irea),  and  increiiMtl  the  Marcia. 
SubsL-mi'iit  otiipiTors  added  the  Aqua  Claudia,  Anio 
novus  fliolh  in  a.d.  iO)  ;  Aqua  Tiaj'i^}a.  a.d.  Ill):  ArUont- 
nrana  (A.D. 'il'i) ;  Atexattdima  (a  d  jriit)  :  and  Joujo  (a.d. 
300).  (Frontinus,  Z>ff  Anumlwttf'us  Urbia  Romtv :  Plainer, 
Bttekmbung  dtr  Stoat  £0111.  i.,  p.  i9A,&c)  The  division 
into  fbur  regioDs.  made  by  SenriiisTollius.  had  remained  iin> 
altered ;  but  Au^justu?,  for  the  convenience  nf  administration, 
divided  thewhditi  city,  both  within  and  wuhout  the  walls  of 
Sorvius.  111(0  rmirtccn  new  rei^ions,  a  division  which  c;iiitituied 
to  the  eighth  century,  when  it  b^ao  gradually  to  give  way  to 
the  Ecc)c«iastioat  division  into  seven  Njgions.  JSaeh  of  the 
Aiuniitan  regions,  aeoording  to  a  aoTTiy  taken  in  the  re^ 
of  Vespasian,  contained  nineteen,  or.  aeeotdtng  to  a  later 
account,  twenty-two  vici,  with  as  many  sacella  in  places 
where  two  streets  cros^^ed  each  other  (in  compitis).  Each 
vicus  sL'L'ms,  on  an  avt;  ■,  '  >  have  contained  about  J.Ti 
dweihuK-houses,  so  thai  every  region  contained  rather  more 
than  3000.  About  one  twcnty-flfth  part  of  this  number  of 
houses  were  domtt$,  that  is,  habitations  of  tbe  rich  (palaxzi). 
with  aporticoinfrontandanexiensireinnercourt  (atrium). 
The  remaining  twenty'lbor  twen^Bfths  oonaisted  of 
mtif,  that  IS,  habitaiions  for  eilttens  of  the  middle  and 
low  r  (•la>ses ;  tlu  y  had  no  portico  in  front,  but  mostly  an 
open  sjwcL'  which  served  as  a  shop  or  workshop.  In  the  in- 
terior they  may  li;ive  had  a  court,  but  d  smaller  extent 
than  the  atnum  of  a  domun.  The  number  of  the^se  ini»ul» 
Was  about  44,000.  All  Roman  houses  were  very  hi(;h. 
Augustus  fixed  70,  and  Trajan  60  feet  as  tbe  height,  above 
which  none  were  allowed  to  be  built;  and  the  npper  story 
was  gencrallv  of  -wand.  It  was  a  law  nf  the  Twct\c  Tables 
which  also  ucturs  in  tin-  Rninaii  Ict^islation  of  later  times,  that 
no  two  houses,  wliethor  (hiraiis  or  insuliB,  should  he  huilt 
closely  ingeiher;  but  that  an  open  spate  of  five  feel  should 
be  left  hei ween  them.  The  fourteen  regions  of  Augustus  are: 
— 1,  Porta  Capena.  to  the  south  of  the  gale  of  this  name. 
2,  Ctcliraontiutn,  which  embraced  the  whole  of  tbe  Cool ian 
hill.  3,  Isis  et  Serapis,  the  valley  between  the  Caelius, 
Palatine,  and  E»quilino.  4,  Via  Sacra,  or  Tcmplum  Piicis. 
r,,  Rei;io  E><|uilin:i.  R,  Alia  Remita.  7,  Via  Lata.  8,  Fo- 
ruiu  Romaii'im.  Cucus  Flaminius.  lU.  Paiattura.  11, 
Circus  Max  nius.  I  j,  i'i.M:ina  Pttblica.  19,  Atentiniu. 
14,  Regto  Ttaastiberina. 

Tibediu,  besides  completing  many  of  Ihe  holdings  of  his 
pndeoeaser,  began  the  Frmtorian  eamp  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  eity,  in  the  Campus  Viminalis,  end  surrounded 

U  w  ith  !,iirh  walls.  The  wealthy  Romans  at  lliis  lime  had 
tlific  palaces  ]innc;pa'ily  m  the  district  fr.itii  the  Porta 
Culliiia  to  the  J'  lrla  t  .Tlimontana  ;  iliey  rl.ii  however  not 
form  slrecis.  but  lay  in  gardens  wiihm  the  tlelds  between 
the  hi^  roads  which  issued  from  the  city;  and  hence  they 
are  generally  called  Horii,  as  Horti  Maecenaiis,  Pallaatiani, 
Itpaphfoditi,  See.  All  that  had  been  done  for  the  embel- 
liHliineiit  of  the  rity  previous  to  the  reign  of  Nero  was 
eclip<ied  by  thu  iiia^inlK  ctU  btiildiniis  of  this  emperor;  but 
the  greater  part  or'  tlicse  woiks,  i  it;eihcr  with  those  of 
former  day^,  perished  111  the  cunllagraiiou  which  took  placu 
in  hi^  reign.  His  plan  of  restoring  Kume  was  gigantic,  and 
proved  lo  be  impracticable :  he  propotied  to  inake  Rome  a 

Ert,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  sea  by  long  walls  (torn  the 
ipitol  to  Ostia.  But  all  that  he  could  do,  notwithstanding 
his  profusion,  was  to  restore  those  parts  of  the  etty  which 
had  been  destroyed.  The  ftee  of  tbe  new  eity  however 


assnmcd  a  totally  different  aspect.  On  the  ruins  of  tbe 
templcN  and  Ihe  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine  rpsellia  >o- 
ealled  Golden  House  of  Nero^  which  occupiod  a  speM  eqnni 
to  a  brRe  town.    The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  make  the 

new  streets  wide  and  straight, and  that  the  buildings  should 
not  exceed  a  rca--onable  height.  In  order  to  n?nder  possible 
the  L-xccniii'ii  nt'  tlij  ri'^;,i|,Lr  ti',.i;i,  the  several  quarters  of 
the  city  were  measured,  and  the  heapsof  ruins  were  removed 
and  conveyed  in  ships  to  Ostia  to  ftll  vp  the  marshes  in  it; 
vic,j.ity.  AU  the  new  buildii^  were  massive,  and  oon- 
stiiMled  of  the  flre-proof  peperino,  wiihovl  tbe  old  wooden 
upper  story.  The  width  of  the  new  streets  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  extend  the  city  beyond  its  former  limits.  Some 
ti'ii"  afierwarfU,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a  measurement 
of  the  circumference  of  Rome  was  taken,  accord  in  to  which 
it  amounted  to  ISjRoroon  mdes.  Tbe  .suhsequent  emperors 
continued  to  increase  and  embellish  the  city;  but  under 
Commodus  a  great  part  was  again  c  jtiaumed  by  a  fire,  which 
destroyed  all  the  buildings  on  the  Falatine.  Septinius 
Severus  exerted  himself  to  reslom  the  parts  which  had  been 
burnt,  and  to  ornament  Ihe  city,  and  some  of  his  buddings 
are  slill  extnnt.  But  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  thr 
thcrinm  of  Cararalla,  south  of  the  Porta  Capena,  surpassed 
al!  the  works  of  hu  predecessors.  Almost  all  tbe  great 
buildings,  or  their  remains,  which  still  exist  at Ronah belong 
to  the  period  betaraen  Nero  and  CJonstantine. 

The  most  extensive  work  of  this  latter  period  ie  th«  tm 
ffiense  wail,  with  its  numerous  towers,  with  which  A urelian 
suriounded  the  eily.  The  work,  which  was  completed  in 
the  rei^n  of  Probus  (a  d.  1'76),  does  not  however  enable  us  t 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  real  extent  of  the  city,  as  the 
objects  of  the  fortiftcation  may  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
enclose  parU  which  weiw  not  covered  with  buildings.  The 
Janicolus.  whieh  seems  to  have  been  fbrtifled  Rvm  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  was  now  for  the  irst  tiiSe  in- 
cluded within  the  city  walls,  together  with  theRegioTrans- 
tiberina.  f)n  tlie  nerili  it  emhrace<l  the  whole  of  the  Campus 
Martins,  together  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  tjoilis 
Horlulorum,  or  Mens  Pincius;  and  on  the  .smith,  the  Motit 
Testaceus  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Via  AppLa  and 
Laiina.  On  theeastem  aide  it  enclosed  the  Amphii  heatnim 
Castranse.  and  then  proceeded  northward  to  tho  PraMorian 
camp.  Most  of  tbe  gates  in  this  new  wall  were  determined 
by  and  named  after  the  crrcat  roads  which  commenced  at 
the  Ki^tes  in  the  Servian  wall.  The  walls  of  modern  Rome, 
a>.  well  as  the  crates,  differ  in  many  parts  from  those  built 
by  Aurclian.  Tbe  names  of  the  gates  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
beginning  on  the  north  and  proceeding  to  the  east  and  sooth, 
are:  Porta  Flaminia,  Pineiana,  Salariat  Nomentana,  T1bui» 
tina.  ColYatina,  Pnenestina,  Labieana.  Asinarla.  Metienia. 
Litina,  Appia,  and  0>tiensis.  Seven  bridges  connected  the 
eastern  ami  western  sides  of  the  river.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  these  ne\^  fortifications  was  about  '21  mile*.  In 
the  time  of  Honatms  S'lme  parts  of  tills  Wall  were  delayed, 
and  others  had  become  ub i  Lis  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  near  them; 
but  they  were  restored  by  this  emperor.  (Plainer.  BescA* 
reibung  der  Stadt  Bom,  1.,  p.  616.)  Though  the  present 
walls,  as  already  observed  (p.  87),  do  not  much  exceeil  the 
height  of  fif  een  ur  twenty  feet  on  the  ins  rle.  owing  to  the 
aecumulation  of  rubbish,  they  are  in  many  jilaces  as  much 
as  fifty  feet  high  on  the  outside. 

The  PriDtorian  camp,  south  of  the  Porta  Nomentana.  in- 
tersected the  Aurelian  wall;  but  Ckinstanltno  destroyed  the 
western  side  of  the  camn,  which  fliced  the  dty,  and  mads 
the  three  remaining  aloea  terra  as  eoBtfaiaraooa  of  Aa 
Aurdiaii  wall.  Some  remains  of  these  IhrtiBenitom  ve 

still  \iMhle. 

After  Ihe  time  of  Constantino,  when  tbe  emperors;  ar:  1 
the  Roman  nobles  had  adopted  the  Christian  religion,  tbs 
decay  and  destruction  of  the  antient  cdiRoes  commenced. 
The  bnilding  of  numerous  churcitee  was  the  imnaediato 
cause  of  this  destmetlon.  Neither  the  ooart  nor  privnta  tO' 
d'\  i  lu.ils  po-sev.scrl  suff  'irn!  Tvealth  to  raise  buildings  eouai 
;n  form  or  material  to  tlio>e  of  their  ancestors,  and  a*  bealben 
temples  covild  not  always  he  conve  rted  into  Chri>tian 
churches,  they  were  generally  pulled  duwn  and  Ihe  uialenais 
used  for  other  purposes.  Numerous  cidumns  were  thus  moved 
from  their  places,  and  tbe  remaining  parts  of  the  edifices  wen 
rarried  awayand  used  byanyperson  who  chose  to  take  thnn. 
During  the  fifth  oentunr  of  our  asra  great  calamitiee  wen  m- 
tUctcd  upon  Romeby  the  ravages  of  the  noitbera  bacbanaaai 
though  it  is  a  mistake  to  anppotathat  thehnadiaga  of  Rome 
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Mffend  maph  iiyury  rrum  the  inTad«i«»fi)r  tiMjr  cooUbav* 
no  interait  in  dttatroyiog  anything,  and  M  linkviam  agree 

in  elating  that  it  w.a  their  principal  ol)jccl  tn  cai  ry  uway 
Rolil,  silver,  and  othtT  t:ustly  things.  Tho  few  buiidiriifs 
which  were  desiioyed  at  thu  capture  of  tho  ciiy  by  Alani; 
(410)  ncrc  near  the  I'urta  Saiaria,  wbare  the  enemy  entered. 
Them  art;  in  this  part  still  some  reisaina  of  the  bouse 
of  Sallust  which  was  desirtwed  on  that  oeeMion*  Abardor 
fate  befell  the  city  in  -ISS.  vboii  {t  wm  ttkon  hy  tiw  Vambdi. 
though  even  then,  and  notwithstandn  ir  'ho  sack  of  fourteen 
days,  the  buildin^^s  seuin  to  have  suilused  littJu  i  ihe  pr&ciuus 
iiH-tal>  were  the  main  object  of  the  cupidity  of  tbe  barbarians. 
Tlteodac^  and  Im  iuioiedjalc  ^uccensors  not  only  took  the 
greatest  care  to  preserve  what  remained,  but  even  exerted 
thcmielves  to  restore  tho  public  buildings  which  liad suffered 
or  were  beginning  to  decay.  The  population  hovover  ra- 
pidly decreased  during  tbe  Afth  century,  and  beoame  im- 
l>ovcrithed,  so  that  towards  tho  end  of  the  century  the  su- 
buib-i  around  Runic  seem  to  liave  no  longer  existed,  with  liic 
oxi-cptiiiti  of  ihut  which  hod  arisen  between  tiorthera 
extremity  of  the  Janiculus  and  the  Vatican.  Rome  was 
ilius  confined  to  tbe  waits  of  Aureliaa  and  their  resto- 
ration by  Honoriu*,  and  even  withill  Ita  precincts  extensive 
dtstneiawflre  uoinliabited.  Tbe  most  veaiarkaUe  buildings 
of  fiirntor  days  iadoed  atill  existed,  but  aA«r  tho  reign  of 
Deodatus  i he v  wore  entirely  ne^'lected,  aod  tlllM«Maft«r 
another  they  (ell  into  decay  and  ruin. 

The  aiuient  writers  who  furniiili  information  reftpecting 
tho  topography  of  antiont  Rome  are :  Varro,  Livy,  Piuiy, 
Feitus,  two  little  works  commonly  ascribed  to  Aurelius 
Victor  and  Rufus,  the  '  Notitia,'  tho  'Carioaum  Urbis 
Roatac*  Strabo,  Dionysius,  and  Dion  Caaatua.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal mi>dorii  Winks  i  ii  ■,! n:  jj  ii^rapJiy  of  Rome  ere :  Fla- 
vius  Bluudus,  '  Roniii  luituuraia.'  FlorentitD,  I'M.  The 
author  of  this  work  hved  about  the  middle  of  tlie  lifu-enlh 
century.  Bartbolomeus  Marlianus,  *  Urbis  Romae  JOpo 
grapbia.'  Rome.  1S34,  reprinted  in  1588,  though  tbe  auilior 
had  published  an  improvod  edition  in  l&Ai,  tdL  Onuphnua 
Panvinius, '  Gomnieniariorani  R«i  publicaoRoinanae,'  libb^ 
iii.;  tho  first  1>ook  contains.  '  Aniiquae  Urbis  Imago^'  Venice, 
1539.  8vo.  Guido  Pancirolius,  "  Urbis  Romae  Descriptio  et 
«lc  XIV'  Urbis  RegionibusCummcnlarius,'  Venice,  1693,  fol. 
GeufgiuA  Fabiicius,  '  Romanaruui  Antiquitatum  Ltitti  Duo, 
ex  acre,  marmoribus,  saxis,  merobranis  \etcribu8  coUeeti.' 
The  first  edition  appeared  at  Basel,  without  dale,  in  8vo.;  a 
.occond  appeared  in  15C7.  It  is  reprinted  with  iho  work  of 
Panvioiuaand  othert  in  the  4th  vol.  of '  Graovii  TiMaaurus.' 
Aloxander  Donatos,  *  Roma  Vetuit  ac  Rocens.*  Rome,  1638, 
-Ito.  This  Mork  ha>  often  been  rr|'i  1  h  I  ij  I  Fauiiano  Nar- 
dijii,  '  Roma  Antica,  cum  Figuris  Ilouu ,  iiirjG,  Ito.  This 
Murk.  which  gained  \cry  groat  celebrity,  lias  often  been  re- 

irinted,  and  was  translated  into  Latm  by  Jac.  Tollius  (in  the 
'llMOurus  of  Qraevfau).  An  iraprotrod  adition.  with  nu- 
moroua  additioiu,  m*f%  plans,  appoared  in  1818  at 
Rome,  by  Nibby.  in  4  to».  SvOi 

Olaus  Borrbichius,  '  De  Antiqua  Urbis  Romae  Facie,' 
Ilafnie.  1687.   T.  P.  Bellurius.  *  Fragmenia  Vestigii  ve- 
teris  Romae  ex  Lapidibus  Farncsianis,  nunc  pritnuiu  in 
litcem  e<lita,  cum  notts,'  Rome,  1673,  fui.    A  new  edition 
of  (his  work,  with  notes,  and  plates  of  the  Capitul,  was  made 
br  Job.  Chriatopb.  Anaadoai,  Home,  17«4,  tol  Aaloino 
Oeagodeiz.  *  Les  Bdifcea  Antiques  de  Rome,  neaurfio  et  de*> 
sink's.'  Paris.  ir,S2.  fol.    J.  Chr.  Adlcr,  *  Ausfi'lhrliche  Ik-- 
."►chreibuiiz  <ler  .Stadt  Rom,  tuit  jLupftirn,' Altona.  \  7bl,  4lo. 
RidolQno  Vi-nuti,  '  Accurata  e  succinta  Descrizione  lopo 
grafica  delle  Antichitik  di  Roma,'  Rome,  1763.    Tins  wt^k 
ha^i  been  edited  by  F.  A.  Viseonti,  in  18U.3,  and  by  Stef. 
Piale  in  1824.  2  Tola.  4to.   Giua.  Antonio  Guattaai,  'Roma 
<iracritta  ed  illiistrato/  tnd  edition.  Rome,  1806,  SrvA*.  4to. 
D.Carlo  Fea,  '  Descritiono  di  Roma,'  Rome,  1B22,  3  vols. 
Anton.  Nibby. 'Viapvio  antiquario  ne' Con tornidt  Roma,'  in 
Q  vols.,  with  |tlate».  Koine,  i  Hl'J.    Burton's  '  Antiquities  of 
Rotue.'  have  Immi  trauhlaiod  laiu  GerTuan  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  F.  C.  L.  Siekler.  Weimar,  l«j3.  .s\o.   The  last 
hikI  moat  important  work  on  tho  topography  and  aniiauitiea 
of  Rome  is,  '  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  luai,'  hf  Platner* 
Buua«iit  Gerhard,  and  KiMteli,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  nunierous 
map*  and  pbn»,  Siuttvari  and  Tubingen.  1830u  The  pre- 
f:ict>  to  this  work  (p.  xiii-Ui.)  (oniain>  a  critioal aeeOttnt ef 
tho  whole  literature  of  liomau  lupugraphy. 

Hiaiosr  or  AimxrtT  Rome. 
W«  aihul  CDttdtia  onmlvia  in  diia  articiA  to  •  brief  «nttim 


of  the  external  histocy  ef  Roae^  and  endeaToar  to  (noe  tbe 
gradual  development  of  the  Roman  conalitution.  so  far  as 

ibis  has  not  already  beeti  done  in  otlier  articles.  Taking 
moreover  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  arquatnlpd  with  the 
IcKondi  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  ^^e  shall  only  pve 
tbe  results  of  tbe  latest  investigations  oti  the  subject, 
and  refer  our  readers  for  furlber  inforrnation  to  the  bc^t 
naodarD  voHu^  of  wUeh  we  aub|}oin  a  liat  Saoh  of  the 
Roman  kingt  and  emperors  k  treated  ef  in  a  aepatato 
article,  and  a  chronoloj^ical  list  of  their  names  is  given  here. 

Ptnod  I. : — From  the  buildttig  ri/  the  city  tn  the  establish' 
ment  (\f  the  Rp-puhltr,  frnm  r.W-Slu  B,c. — Romulus,  753- 
714;  Numa  Pomptlius,  716  673 ;  Tullus  Hostilius, 673-641  ; 
Ancus  Marcius,  641-616;  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  6IC-578; 
Serviua  Tollina.  678-«34;  Tarquinius  Suporbus.  &34-5I0. 

Rorae^  or  at  least  that  portion  of  the  city  which  ntt^ 
maiely  gave  its  name  to  tbe  whole,  vras  a  Latin  colony  from 
Alba  Loni^a,  established  on  tbe  Palatine  hill,  on  tho  IcD 
bank  of  the  nver  Tiber.  Alba,%vhich  forse\er;il  centuries 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  fouiulntion  of  Runie  w'a»  at 
the  head  of  tbe  confederacy  of  Latin  citie<9,  was  now,  like 
the  other  I^tin  towns,  |poverned  by  an  annual  dictator,  who 
bowevei-  was  probably  under  the  control  of  a  senate.  Alba 
had  previously  been  governed  bv  kings.  The  legends  of 
Romalus  teem  to  suggest  that  in  hh  time  Alba  was  dia- 
traeted  by  iiitetnal  dissension's  which,  in  all  piohfthitity, 
induced  a  number  of  the  citi/.ens,  who  weie  di'^ci  ntt'iiteii 
with  the  form  of  }<overiuneiit,  to  sce'k  a  liome  elscwliere 
and  thus  led  to  tho  foundation  of  Rome.  The  imu!  <  f  (hi« 
event  ia  involved  in  gtnat  ahienrity,  for  nil  the  chronoloi^icai 
statemenla  which  we  passess  are  fMinded  upon  calculatifna 
made  at  a  time  when  naost  of  the  sotKentie  documenta  had 
perished  in  the  rapture  of  the  city  hy  the  Gauls,  and  upon 
sucii  numt'rieal  combinations  as  M^Miied  best  to  at;u'e  wiili 
certain  symbolical  theories  which  were  familnr  to  ibe  Ro- 
mans. Bui  lor  tlie  sake  of  expediency  we  ithall  lullow  the 
Varronian  lera,  which  has  been  adopted  by  most  modern 
writan,  according  to  which  the  foundation  of  Rome  ia  re* 
fened  to  the  year  753  B.C.  Tradition  had  even  handed 
down  the  day  on  which  Rome  was  founded,  and  in  comme* 
moralion  of  tbe  event  the  festival  of  the  Palilia  was  cele- 
brated on  tbe  2 1st  of  .-Vprd.  If.  nccordini;  to  our  supposition, 
Rome  was  founded  by  a  portion  of  tbe  Alban  population 
who  left  their  home  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  tbe 
dietalaiial  goveroment,  we  see  why  the  colony  adopted  the 
old  fctnglv  rjle^  which,  though  abolished  in  the  metiopolii, 
continued  to  exist  in  the  colony  Ibr  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  It  is  another  proof  that  the  eolony  was  not 
founded  under  ordinary  circumstar;ces,  but  by  a  sece»sion, 
tiiat  until  the  time  of  the  third  king  we  do  not  read  of  any 
intermarriages  having  taken  placo  between  the  colony  and 
tlie  other  Liitin  towns  ;  and  hence  the  legend  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women. 

Tho  conMittttion  of  the  colony  on  tho  Palatino  was  n 
limited  moneiehy.  ht  In  the  reign  of  Romulus,  whom  die 
legends  call  the  first  king  of  Rome  it  is  aid  that  there 
existed  a  senate  consisting  of  one  hunur.  d  M  cmhors,  which, 
like  that  of  the  Latin  towns,  had  criminal  jm  i  ^lic'.ion,  and 
the  preparation  of  new  measures,  whicli  were  to  bo  laid  be- 
fore tbe  assembly  of  tbe  people,  who  might  either  accept  or 
r^iect  tbom.  How  bng  this  Latin  eolony  stood  alone  and 
uneonneeted  with  any  of  tho  towns  on  tho  neighbouring 
hills,  cannot  be  historically  ascertained.  Tliere  existed 
on  the  C:eiius  and  tbe  E«quiline  an  Etruscan  settle- 
ni' nt,  v  hi  li  u  jaid  to  have  been  fouiuled  bv  Caclius 
Vibenna.  wliu  seems  to  have  come  wuh  a  Land  of  malcon- 
tents from  VuUinii.  and  who  is  said  to  have  joined  his  forces 
to  those  of  Romulua  in  the  war  against  tho  Sabincs.  This 
seems  to  show  that  the  Etruscan  settlement  in  these  parts 
was^der  than  that  of  tho  Sabinea,  The  Etruscan  town, 
wbien  Niebuhr  calls  Lueeram,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a 
state  of  dependence  upon  the  town  on  the  Palntine  (Roma), 
as  may  be  inferred  (rom  the  slory  that  the  Eiriivcans  were 
coro(>elled  to  leave  their  fortified  places  on  the  lulls,  and  to 
descend  into  tbe  plain.  ( Vieus  Tuscus ;  Vano,  l>e  Lin^. 
Llil,w  p>  1^  ed.  sip.)  The  Etruscan  colony  seems  from 
time  to  tine  to  hnva  leoeivad  new  aettieta  iVom  UM:^nlothe«• 
country,  and  tho  last  aeeeseion  of  this  kind  loay  have  been 
those  Etruscans  who,  after  the  war  with  Panonna«iaBained 
behind  and  inhabited  the  Vitus  Tu>.ou«. 

The  LriMi  on  ttie  Palatine  liid  made  the  C'apitoline  hill 
their  citadel  (Acropolis),  but  a  band  of  Sabines,  led  by  T. 
Iktiu^  whosataodontbo  Qatrinal  and  Vininal  (this  settle 
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ment  is  called  Quirium  by  Niebuhr),  appear  to  bare  been  I 
hofttile  to  the  Latin  colony,  and  to  have  taken  from  them 
the  Capitoline.  A  short  tmu!  afterward*  however  the  ihrcf 
dilTercnt  ciii<^  or  tribes  appear  recunciled  to  one  another, 
and  united  mto  one  state,  with  a  new  pomerium,  whir-h  in- 
dtld«d  tb«  tbrae  oriKinal  cities.  The  Latin  and  Sabine 
parts  of  th*  IMV  stole  enjoyed  equal  righto,  and  flioh  of 
then  VM  Kt  tat  lovtrnvd  by  iu  owo  king  md  ttml*  of 
one  hundred  members.  The  gods  of  thsae  two  were  the 
Dii  Majorum  Genliurn.  The  Kirust-aiis,  on  the  other  hanr), 
WLMC  111  a  htale  uf  dependence,  biui  iio  king  of  their  uwn, 
and  (Ik!  nut  obtain  cque'city  of  rights  unti!  the  time  of 
Tarquiotiu  Priecus.  Their  goda  were  the  Dii  Minorum 
Genttum. 

Romo  was  thus,  in  iU  oriftn. «  aiste  eonaastiiig  of  three 
distinet  olements.  whieh  togetlior  fermed  tho  Populiu  Ro- 

manus,  and  each  of  whi^h  exercised  a  certain  influence 
upon  the  whole,  an  influence  which  is  diitcernible  in  various 
ways  down  to  ihi:  end  of  the  repiiblii;.  Each  of  them  also 
seems  m  xaiae  particular  departmentit  to  have  given  the  tune 
to  the  rest.  The  Latins  appear  to  have  had  the  superiority 
in  polttieal  wisdom,  and  accordingly  their  influence  in  this 
MMpeet  prevailed  over  the  two  other  tribes,  while  all  those 
political  institutions,  the  introdoeiton  of  wbieh  is  aieribed 
to  the  Etruscans  consist  of  little  more  than  meie  eeremo- 
nies  and  formalities.  As  regards  reliinon,  each  of  the  tliree 
tribes  retained  its  own  pecuHar  worMjip  and  rites,  though 
the  influence  of  tlie  Sabiiies  seems  lo  iiave  prevailed  in 
many  point».  In  all  matters  tvlaiing  to  tho  military  con- 
stitution, the  influcnro  of  the  Etrui>cans  and  Sabines  appears 
lo  have  pteduminated ;  and  the  Roman  armiesk  down  to  the 
lime  orOarailInK,  were  drawn  op  in  the  Biraaean  manner. 
This  original  diversity  however  wa'*,  in  the  cour-r  f  time, 
effacetl  liv  the  overwhelroin;^  mlluerue  of  the  Laiuih.  and 
tho  vuni)U&  eleincnis  of  the  Roman  slate  appear  united  inio 
one  urgaiii-ied  body,  the  couslitution  and  vital  energy  of 
wbieh  nave  attracted  the  nttentioo  ef  poUliisal  inqntcers  in 
•II  agea  and  oountiiei. 

After  the  death  of  T.  Tatlua.  the  hing  of  the  Sabinee, 
Romulus  governed  alone,  and  it  was  determined  that  in 
iViture  tliere  should  only  be  one  king,  chosen  alternately 
from  the  Luins  and  Sabmes.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
now  divided  each  ufthe  tltiee  tnbes,  Ramnes  (the  Latins). 
Titles  (the  Sabines),  and  Luceres  (the  Etruscans),  into  ten 
euris,  and  each  curia  into  ten  decuries,  eo  that  each  tribe 
contained  IIHI  decuries.  whence  they  were  sometimes  also 
called  centurui.  The  deourie*  were  not  identical  with  the 
gentes,  but  were  a  subdivision  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pie^entin^  the  curia,  as  each  decury  in  early  times  had  to 
Slip  jnit  one  .senator  and  one  eque.t.  (Gotlling,  p.  62.  &c. ; 
Liv.,  1.  3ii  ■  Festii*,  V.  Ccntunata  Cumitta.)  Tribunes, 
ct^rioncs,  and  decuriones  were  at  tlio  head  of  these  respec- 
tive diviHioiis,  which  they  repr\:aenied  in  political,  religious, 
and  mililMy  affaiea.  £aeh  thbe  also  oonnatad  ot  lou 
gentes  or  houses,  to  that  en  the  whole  there  were  aou 

genles.  These  gentes  did  tint  noccssaiily  indeed  consist  of 
families  connected  by  blood,  but  ilwjir  relation  was  such 
that  I  ho  ineinberf  of  each  gens  bad  one  common  name, 
generally  ending  in  iim  inomen  KeniiUciura),  bad  the 
rigbt  to  inherit  the  proper^  of  n  gentilis  who  died  wiiliout 
agnati,  and  liad  their  ooninon  sacred  rites  (uem  gentilieia) 
and  sacred  places  (saeella).  Bach  gens  contained  a  nnmber 
of  families.  To  belong  to  a  gens  was  a  charapteristir  inst- 
paralde  (iuni  a  Roman  eiiircn.  Hence  every  citizen  bad, 
besides  his  personal  name,  anolhw  wbn  b  was  derived  from 
that  of  his  gens,  of  which  Caius  JuliUK  Caesar  is  an  example. 
Chains  being  ibe  name  of  the  indifidaal»  and  Jttliaa  that  of 
hisgeos. 

Msides  tbe  Roman  oitiiens,  or  butchers,  contained  in  the 
Iribas,  curim.  and  gentesi  we  And  from  the  eerliest  tint^s  a 
class  of  dependents  called  clients  (elientes),  who  were 

uiider  the  patronage  of  the  burghers.  What  they  originally 
were  is  iiol  quite  certain,  tliough  it  seems  probable  that  tliey 
partly  consisted  of  pour  emigrants  who  bad  accompanied  the 
flral  leitlcrs  on  the>>e  hills,  and  partly  of  other  poor  and 
Oppressed  stra[^cl^  who  Hocked  to  Rome  as  an  asylum  from 
TarioiiB  neighbouring  plaeesp  and  settled  there  under  the 
protection  of  tbe  established  colonies.  In  suhaequent  times 

their  number  wa<  increastMl  by  fre*^dnien,  who,  on  beinfj 
munumitleil,  had  a  leiution  to  their  furmer  roasters  similar 
to  that  ol  llie  clients.  The  t elation  of  clients  to  their  patrons 
is  one  of  the  noblest  features  io  the  history  of  the  Romans. 
Tho  eUania  wm  indeed  eitiuBSi  but  thay  eeiild  nol  fote  in 


the  eomitia  curiata,  or  receive  tbe  bonoros ;  they  either  tilled 
the  lands  or  tended  the  flocks  of  their  patrons,  or  followed 

the  various  truies  which  tbe  bur'j;hers  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  on.  Numa  Pumpilius  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
clients  into  two  classes,  those  of  the  city  and  those  of  the 
country.  The  former  were  again  subdivided  into  nine  col* 
leges  or  crafts,  while  the  latter  w«re  subdivided  into  pagi  as 
busbaodmen.  Servius  Tullius  gave  to  some  clienu  the 
niibt  of  voting  in  the  coroiiia  rentnriato,  and  incorpoimted 
them  into  his  four  city  inbes  (tribus  urbanse),  though  they 
coniiniied  in  the  fame  relation  to  their  patron*  as  before. 
Hy  the  lei^islation  of  the  Decemvirs  the  chentela  was  legally 
ubitlished,  and  llie  cltenu  appear  almost  on  a  footing  uf 
equality  with  tbe  plebeians,  and  o  nsequently  they  voted  in 
the  eomitia  tribute.  Bnt  practicaily  the  ciientda  eontinued 
to  exbt 

A  new  element  was  introduced  info  the  population  of 
Rome  by  the  third  kini;,  Tullus  Hosli'mis,  wtiich  was  en- 
large!! (iv  successor  Ancus  Marcius.  This  was  the  cias« 
of  plebeians.  Under  TuilUH  Hostihus,  Atba  Luiii;a  woj 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  tianspiaoted  to  Rome,  where  tbey  settled  on 
the  C»lius,  as  Sir  tt  this  hill  was  not  oecupie^l  by  the 
Luceres.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius  many  other  Ldtia 
towns  were  conquered,  and  the  inhabitants,  being  removed 
to  Rome,  had  the  Aventine  and  the  valley  between  ii  an  1 
tho  I'alaline  assigned  for  their  residence.  (Gottlm^;,  (i-fch. 
d.  Rom.  Staattverf,  p.  221.  &c.)  Some  of  these  lu  -.v  >-eUlers 
were  probably  incorporated  into  tbe  existing  tribes,  but  the 
bulk  of  them  formed  the  class  which  i$  henceforth  called 
Plebe*.  and  whieh  in  numbers  Ikresceeded  tbe  Romans  io- 
elnded  in  the  tribes,  wboare  fton  this  time  distinfuished  by 
the  name  of  pairiciatis  (patricii  or  patres).  As  the  idebfianj 
were  not  included  eiiher  in  the  tribes,  curijp,  or  i^i  iite'.  tliey 
did  notetij'*y  the  full  rii;hts  ofeiti/in>Mi(>:i  oitLmn  jure  ci\  c- j 
Tttcy  bad  also  no  connubium  with  the  patricians,  that  t». 
a  marr^|B  between  patncinns  and  plebeians  was  not  a  legal 
Rooian  marriage,  and  consequently  the  children  of  sucb 
marriage  had  not  the  privileges  of  those  children  who  were 
sprung  from  persons  who  could  contract  a  lejjal  Roman 
marriage,  or,  to  use  the  lep^l  phrase,  had  connubium.  It 
was  a  consequence  of  a  mar;  l:  '  I  ere  tliere  was  connubium 
that  the  children  were  in  tbe  j  ower  uf  their  fallier,  and  were 
Roman  citiicns.  This  restriction  as  to  marriage  was  subse- 
quently aaneltoned  by  the  laws  of  tbe  Twelve  Tables,  and 
was  etricdy  observed  till  the  year  445  m.c.  when  it  was  done 
away  with  by  the  Lex  Cunuleia.  The  plebeians  differed 
from  the  clients,  inasmuch  as  they  bad  their  own  sacra,  which 
were  regulated  by  the  pontiffs,  their  own  auspicia,  s'  me  also 
their  own  gentc^*,  the  independent  possesMon  of  landed  pro- 
perty, and  did  not  require  the  protection  of  a  patron.  Tlic 
old  burghers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  plebeians,  and  in 
their  relations  to  them,  formed  a  real  anstoofacy,  or  body 
of  nobiles,  a  character  which  they  bad  not  poMCSSed  befova^ 
unless  we  apply  that  name  to  the  relation  in  whieh  they 
stood  to  their  clients.  Iti  the  armii  s  the  pIel>oians  forrnctl 
n  distinct  iKidy,  and  in  tlie  infantry  ibey  always  furtiicd  th-; 
majority.  Hence  Tnllus  Hostilius  increased  the  original 
number  of  three  een I  une^  of  equites,  eacn  decury  having 
fbrmorly  appointed  one  eques.  lo  six,  so  that  each  centuiy 
now  appoinied  two  equites  insteed  of  one.  The  two  orders, 
patrienns  and  plebeians,  stood  opposed  to  eaeb  other,  witb- 
out  iheir  mutual  relations  being  accur-itely  defined;  nor  do 
the  ]ilebeian-s  themselves  appear  lo  ha\c  formeil  a  compact 
body  with  a  regular  internal  oriiainz  itiuii.  Tin;*  was  an 
evil,  which  Tarquinius  Priscus  first  endeavoured  to  remedy 
in  some  measure  by  admitting  the  noblest  plebeian  fatBilies 
into  the  old  tribes,  each  of  which  thus  consisted  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  did  burghers  and  a  namberof  noble  plebeians 
(ma/oren  genttt,  and  minores  gftite* :  Cic,  Dt  Rejh,  iu  20). 
The  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries  was  now  atpiin 
doubled,  and  the  six  new  centuries  were  formed  of  tho  gentei 
minores,  so  that  out  of  the  12U0  equites,  600  were  called 
iteundi Ot potUfriore*,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  600  old 
patrician  equites.  (Gdttling,  I.e.,  p.  229.)  it  was  probably 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  patrician  gcnlos  that  Ta^ 
quiniuB  Priscus  did  not  pUce  the  plebeiaason  nftotingcf 
«]uatity  with  the  patricians,  at  least  in  tbe  main  pointii, 
and  it  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tullius.  t  i 
organise  the  bo<iy  of  the  plebeians  and  to  fix  then  rrUi- 
tions  to  the  patricians.  Thus  kin^  divided  tbe  plebes  ir.tc 
thirty  local  tribes,  four  for  the  city  (tribus  urbans),  and 
tmwAj-tix  Ibr  the  eoanlw  (triboe  niitiem).  For  ftnthst 
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Kieolan  respecting  his  new  constitution  see  tbe  article 
Vnrs  TcLLitrs.  His  successor,  Tarquinius  Su^r^rbus, 
(lie  Insf  kin^'  <>f  Rome,  not  only  undid  whut  )  i  r  U-cesiiOr 
had  (liine  for  the  plciieiiins,  but  his  oppresiioii  v.aa  equallv 
Ml  by  bi)th  orders.  This  led.  in  610  B.C.,  to  the  abolition 
of  the  kingly  power  and  the  establisblDeut  of  tb«  Republic. 

Tbe  eonitituiion  of  Rome  daring  tlM  kingly  pwiod  was 
an  elective  roonarcby,witba  liing.nMa«t«^nndniMMmblr 
of  the  people  (populut).  At  the  bead  of  it  wm  tha  king,  as 
chief  magistrate,  hii,'h  priest,  and  commander  of  the  army. 
On  the  demise  of  a  kin^',  the  assembly  of  the  curia>  (eomitia 
curiata)  for  the  election  of  a  successor  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  an  interrex.  The  king  received  the  {wiestas 
as  well  as  the  iroperium  from  the  populus,  and  was  inau- 
gunted  by  the  augurs  or  tbe  college  of  pontiflh.  All  other 
ofBeers  were  appointed  cither  by  the  partjouhur  bodies  or  di- 
virioos  of  the  people.  who»e  afT^iirs  tbev  minaged,  or  by  the 
kini;.  but  always  from  aman^;  those  in  wboni  tbe  people 
themselves  had  already  shown  their  confidence.  The 
•  populus  thus  in  reality  pos«es5od  the  supreme  power,  und 
even  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  Livy  (i.  (s).  that  the  king  had 
the  power  of  electing  senators  from  the  tribes  and  curiae, 
still  they  were  always  elected  fiom  ihose  who  were  enuiles, 
or  bad  oeM  one  of  the  grctt  officot  to  wbicb  tb^'  bad  bwo 

•ppoiDted  by  the  populus. 

The  senate  of  the  Ramncs  on  the  Palatine  consisted  of 
one  hundred  members.  This  number  was  increaicd  hy  a 
liuiuhed  members  when  ilie  Sabine  tribe  became  uniled 
with  (he  Latin ;  and  when  at  last  the  £tru<>can&  also  ob- 
tained equal  rights,  the  senate  waa  increased  to  the  number 
of  tbree  buodml,  each  tribe  being  repr«s«nt«d  by  one  huo* 
dr«d.  Thi*  number  seems  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  (DionyB.,v.  5i,  60  ;  I.iv..  Epit., 
lib.  60.)  The  b^-uaie  was  convoked  by  the  king,  who  also 
proji  ised  the  subjects  for  discussion.  The  majority  of  voles, 
which  vv;i<i  either  ascertained  by  counting  or  by  a  division 
tsacessiLi),  wan  decisive  (Seoatus  auctoritas,  deeretum,  or 
eoosuUum).  But  the  decrees  of  tbe  lenate  did  not  bec4>me 
hw  until  tfwy  obtained  the  sanoUan  of  tbe  populus  (juatum 
flradtumpo|iiili).  [SiVAXoa.] 

The  Hssembly  (eomidatin  or  eomitia  enriata)  eonslited  of 
the  burghers  only.  These  assemblies  met  either  to  decide  on 
matters  concerning  the  genles.  or  concernin;.;  public  affaiis. 
Ill  the  former  the Dontiffs  presided.  The  latter  related  either  to 
matters  coiinectea  with  toe  constitution,  or  to  rekigion,  or  to 
military  affairs.  They  vere  assembled  by  the  king  or  bis 
vieefennt.  In  thoM  assembi ies  the  chief  magiAtntea  were 
elooied,  and  tbe  tnenurcs  prepared  by  the  senate  were  laid 
before  the  populus,  who  mi;;hi  either  accept  or  reject  them. 
In  the  former  cose  the  measure  became  law,  lex  regia,  or 
tnbunitia.  according  as  it  had  been  passed  uniier  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  king  or  of  the  tribunuscelerunt.  Tbe  dect»iun 
as  to  war  or  peace,  after  the  subjeet  had  been  proposed  by 
tbo  senate,  was  likewise  made  by  tbe  assembled  populua. 
By  virtue  of  the  Imperiom,  which  tn*  populus  in  its  aasembly 
g;av«  to  the  king,  he  became  the  aupreme  judge,  but  be  was 
allowed  to  trans^r  this  power  to  deputies  (qua^f tores,  or  (he 
assembly  of  the  populus),  but  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  sen- 
tence. In  the  constitution  of  Serviu*  TuUius,  the  plebeians, 
being  contained  in  liis  five  chisses,  were  admitted  to  the  na- 
tional assemblies  of  the  centuries^ which  were  distinct  from 
the  coraitia  of  the  curiae,  whi<  h  stdl  continued  to  be  held- 
£SKnvins  TuLUua.]  Tbe  plebeians  did  not  obtain  tbe  pri ■ 
vilege-of  meeting  as  a  body  independentof  andnneonnocted 
with  the  patriciana  boAno  tiie  year  491  wc»  (oomitia  tri- 
buta). 

At  the  close  of  the  kin^rly  peri  id  we  find  Rome  mistress 
of  nearly  all  the  tribes  uf  Latium  and  of  a  part  of  the 
Subine  territory.  In  the  territory  of  the  Volsci.  the  first 
two  Roman  cobntes,  Signia  and  Ciroeii,  were  founded, 
though  Ostia,  founded  by  Aneat  Marciui»  it  also  sometimes 
called  a  Roman  colony.  On  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber. 
Rome  was  in  possession  of  the  Janiculus.  which  was  pro- 
bably fortifiefl,  as  a  contest  with  Etruna  was  to  be  expected 
•*oui)er  or  later.  From  the  first  ireatj  of  Rome  witli  Car- 
thage, wliich  was  concluded  in  tiic  first  year  of  the  republic, 
•vu  must  conclude  that  tbe  Romans  had  already  formed 
important  mercantile  oonnestioni  with  Ibfdgn  natkma. 
(Polyb.,  iti.  22, 
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of  the  kindly  power  and  the  establishment  of  tbe  re- 
public did  not  >jroduc8  anyotboT  uatorial  cbniga  in  tbo 
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oonatitation  of  Rome.  The  pleheians  derive*!  scaiLv.*]y  any 
benefit  from  ft,  but  the  patricians  extended  their  power, 
in  i  ri jiirh  as  they  appointed,  in  the  place  of  a  king,  two 
m.igibiuites,  originaily  called  Praetors  and  afterwards  Con- 
'<  aula,  who  were  proposed  by  the  senate  and  appointed  in  the 
cotnitia  centuriata.  Patricians  only  were  eligible  to  this 
and  the  other  ereat  olfices  of  llie  stale.  With  the  excep 
tion  of  tbo  office  of  high-priaat  (pontifex  maximus),  vkieii 
was  tnnslbnred  to  tbe  rat  saerifieolus,  the  consuls  posaesnd 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  as  well  as  most  of  the  insignia 
of  the  former  kinc^;  but  their  oHicc  was  only  annual,  and 
npofi  its  c\|iiralion  tliey  miiiht  biM  uUed  to  account  for  (heir 
conduct.  On  the  lermiuaiion  of  iheir  ottict*,  they  returned 
indeed  to  a  private  station,  but  as  members  of  tbe  senate 
they  still  retained  some  influence  in  the  administration  of 
the  republic.  Tbe  number  of  sonatonit  which  bad  been 
greaily  diminished  by  tbe  last  king,  was  oompleted  to  300 
by  admitting  some  plebeian  cquites  inio  tbe  senate  (Dionys., 
V.  1.3;  Festus,  v.,  qui  patres,  nm'  consmpli,,  and  these 
new  plebeian  senators  were  callen  cunscripti  or  adlecti,  and 
hence  the  phrase  j^itres  coriscn/  ti,  i.e.  patrei  et  cmtcripti, 
Valerius  Publicola,  to  whom  this  completion  of  tbe  senate 
is  asertbed,  and  who  according  to  aono  aceoonta  was  the 
suaeasaor  dTTarqttiniuaCollatinus,  gave  to  tha  new  lepublic 
a  aomewhat  more  definite  and  regulated  eonstitutiun,  by 
a  scries  of  laws  called  Lejes  Valcriae,  [Puiilicol.\.] 

Tile  banishment  of  tlie  Tarquiiis  involved  the  Romans  in 
a  war  with  the  Etruscans,  in  whu  h  the  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially the  plebeian  order,  suffered  very  severely ;  but  tbe 
Romans  soon  recovered  their  strength.  [Poksena.]  Tbo 
patricisns  gained  a  oonsiderabie  addition  to  their  power 
when  tbo  Sabino  Claudii  with  tbeir  5000  clients  emigrated 
to  Rome,  and  were  received  among  the  patricii,  of  which 
body  they  subsequently  formed  a  dihtinguished  gons.  The 
plebeians,  who  had  nev  er  recuvei  ed  some  of  tbe  rights  con- 
ferreil  upon  ihera  hy  the  coiisliliilion  of  Servius  TuUius, 
began  to  ^how  their  discontent;  but  the  patricians,  who  had 

Sined  new  strength  by  tbe  accession  of  the  haughty 
audit,  endeavoured  to  quell  tbe  aspiring  spirit  of  tbe 
plaboiaai.  Aooovdingly  in  soo  b-c^  vben  too  plebeians 
refbsed  to  take  up  arms  against  tbe  revolted  Latin  towns, 
Titus  Lartius  was  made  dictator  {prcpldr  maxim;:<:,  i  r 
^Sler  poptui)  with  unlimited  ]towfr  i^olh  within  and  with- 
out the  city,  so  that  during;  his  rule  the  Valerian  laws,  hy 
which  the  plebeians  were  in  some  degree  protected,  were 
suspended.  The  war  with  the  Latins  lasted  till  496  B.c* 
and  tbo  battle  uf  tbe  Lake  Regillus,  when  tbe  Romans  again 
became  uastott  of  Uttlnm.  This  successful  event  em- 
boldened  tbe  patricians  still  more,  and  they  no  longer 
feared  the  plebeians.  The  latter  had  by  their  service  in  the 
armies  been  ohli[;ed  to  ne'^lecl  the  cultivation  of  their  fields, 
and  in  the  war  against  Porseiia  they  had  lost  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  lands.  Receiving  no  compensation  for 
their  losses,  they  had  been  compelled  through  want  to  be» 
come  the  dobton  of  the  palriaiBn%  who,  when  tho  time  of 
pay  ment  eanw»  eneted  tbeir  nooey  with  the  nM»t  mercilass 
cruelty,  and  in  cases  of  insolvoney  made  their  debtors  tbeir 
prisoners,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  their  slaves  (adJicti, 
nexi ;  see  Niebuhr.  Hitt.  of  Rome,  i  ,  ]>.  071,  &r. ;  Giitt- 
lini,',  ]).  Sic).  The  most  conspicuous  among  the  o|i|ire8- 
sors  was  the  Sabtoe  Appius  Claudius,  who  iii  496  B.C.  was 
consul  with  P.  Sorviliua  Priscus.  The  indignation  of  tbo 
plebeians  now  roBB  to  aueb  a  height,  that  when  a  war 
against  the  Volscians  brake  out,  they  again  refused  to  bear 
arms.  But  a  promise  that  their  condition  should  be  con- 
sidered and  their  wishes  satisfied,  induced  them  to  follow 
their  patrician  general.  The  Volscian  city  of  Suessa  Pome- 
tia  was  taken,  but  the  pleiieian  debtors  on  their  return  from 
the  campaign  were  again  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
rich.  Thi^  incensed  tho  plebeians  to  such  a  degree,  tliat 
nothing  could  prevent  an  insurrection  but  tbo  iion  nitoof 
a  dielalor,  M.  Valerias,  wbo»  with  an  army  of  40,000 
plebeians,  defbated  tbe  Volscians,  Aequians,  and  Sabines. 
Rein^  a'^ain  deceived,  the  plebeians  seceiled  from  Rome, 
ami  took  up  a  fortified  and  threatening  ijosition  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  (Mons  Sacer).  The  senate  in  great  alarm 
granted  the  demands  of  the  plebeians,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  unknown.  Some  important  advantages  however 
wore  gained:  two,  or»  neeotding  to  others,  five {deboian  tri- 
bunes (tribonl  plebei)  were  created  to  protect  their  order, 
and  t'vo  ntl  or  plebeian  magistrates,  called  aediles.  The 
most  impoitaut  concession  however  was  that  which  the 
idoboinna  ahortly  nflorwnrds  ohtoincd,  the  right  of  son- 
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moning  before  tlleir  own  oomltik  (minitis  tributa)  any  one 

who  violated  the  rigbts  of  tht-ir  order.   (Gotiling,  d.  3liu.  ) 

The  jcar  after  the  secession  of  the  plebeians  to  tne  Moiis  I 
Sacer  (493  n.c.),  ilio  consul  Spiinus  Cassius  renewed  the 
offensive  and  dellnsivc  alliance  with  the  Latins,  by  which  i 
both  Mliont  seem  to  have  been  placed  on  a  footing  of 
cqariity:  eoDquend  lands  vera  to  be  divided,  the  ehief  eom- 
uuuider  of  tbe  allied  army  wu  to  be  •llernatelf  •  Bomaa 
and  a  Latin,  nml  the  laws  maile  on  the  <]a\s  of  meeting  were 
to  be  biiiditig  uu  bolh  olalcs.  Rome  liuwuNcr  gruduatly  be- 
came more  assuming  and  arro^unt,  nmil,  m  ;is3  b.c  ,  liit- 
Latin  league  was  dissolved.  But«oun  alter  the  rvit^wai 
the  alliance  with  the  Latins  (489  B.C.).  both  nations  had 
bard  alrtigKlea  «itb  the  Volwiana  and  Acquians.  who  pro- 
bably tookponeuion  of  10100  of  the  Latin  towns.  [Coiuu- 
LANUs]  In  4&G  B.C.  the  Romans  admitted  tbe  Hernicans 
as  a  third  parly  to  the  Latin  league,  in  order  to  strengthen 
ihciiiselves.  In  the  same  year  l he  fuhl  attciuiit  «as  made 
by  8p.  Covins  Viscellinus  to  a&^igti  to  the  plebeians  in 
full  ownership  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  [AOMMAM 
Laws];  but  tne  attempt  mst  Iv.xn  his  liTe. 

For  a  series  of  years  5- 17  J  b.c  j  one  of  tbe  eonouU 
was  always  a  member  of  ib«  Fabian  house,  a  circuautance 
which  at  Itit  raised  a  lUKpidon  that  tlie  Fahli  fleeratly  aimed 
at  subvnrtint;  the  rcjiufi';.  m  itsstitulions.  Tho  Fubii  cmi- 
graled  wuh  40UO  cheuts  to  Eii  una,  where  a  few  yeais  afier- 
wards  they  wore  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Eiiuscaiis. 

The  three  allied  nations,  the  Romans.  Latins,  atid  IIct- 
n  icons,  now  carried  on  a  series  of  wars  against  tbe  Etruscans, 
Vghiciaas.  and  Aeqaiani,  in  which  the  allies,  e»peeiaily  tho 
Romans,  were  often  neat  the  verge  of  destruotion.  Tbe 
Etruscans  made  peace  in  474  b  c,  while  tho  VoUcians  and 
Ae<]uiani>  cuiuinued  their  hostilities,  and  would  in  the  end 
have  probably  tle*lroyeil  ihu  whole  Ruiuaii  annj.  if  the  dic- 
tator L.  Quinctius  Cinciniiatus  hitd  uut  deU%eicd  tbe  consul 
L.  MinuciuB  and  bis  forces  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
iurroundod  tho  enemy  (458  h.c).  The  Aequians  itow- 
orer  SliU  eootinood  to  infest  the  Roman  and  Latin  terri- 
tories, until  446  8.0,  when  th^  were  defeated  near  Goxhio, 
and  remained  quiet  fbr  a  long  time. 

Uriiil  tlio  year  472  B.C.  tho  plebeian  magistrates,  the  tri- 
bunes, aii'l  the  plebeian  aediles  bad  been  elected  hy  the 
comitia  trihuta  autl  confirmed  by  the  curiae;  hut  in  iLe 
year  471  u.c.  the  tribune  I'uhhlius  Voleto  succeeded  in 
proeurinx  for  the  plebeians  the  right  to  cleet  their  own 
magistratos  without  any  interfetvnce  en  tho  pact  of  the 
patricians,  to  deliberate  and  maho  laws  in  their  own 
comitia  (plebiscita),  which  indeed  were  not  bimling  m 
lego&.  but  still  must  have  bad  aconsiileriiblo  influence,  hemy 
the  declared  will  of  tho  cotntuonally.  From  this  lime  the 
Romun  republic  was  divided  into  two  opposite  classes  or 
parties.  On  the  one  band  there  were  purely  patrician  assem- 
blies (comilia  curiatali  in  which  all  the  patrician  magistrates 
and  certain  daaiM  of  priests  were  appoialed,  and  which 
vera  the  iapremo  eourt  of  justice  for  tlw  patrioian  order ; 
the  comitia  tribute  on  the  oth«  hand  were  purely  plebeian 
assemblies,  with  tho  right  of  appointing  tbe  plebeian  magi- 
strates, of  making  plebiscita,  and  of  summoning  het'oiu 
thoir  tribunal  those  who  ia  Vingod  the  rights  ot  the  )  le- 
beians.  Tbe  tribunes  and  the  senate  were  lu  a  kind  of 
opposition  to  one  anotlier,  similar  (0  that  of  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  Tho  oomilia  ooQtariala,in  which  both  ocdem 
met,  were  a  feeble  bond  of  union.  This  enomalous  condi- 
tion of  the  state,  and  the  constant  (I  sti::  !  inces  arising  from 
it,  necessarily  produceil  a  convictjun  tiiai  a  reform  ui  the 
constitution  could  not  be  avjidcd.  Tho  tribune  C.  Teren- 
tillus  Arsa  therefore,  in  462  B.C.,  proposed  that  ten  men 
should  bo  appointed  to  mako  a  code  of  laws,  by  which  it 
was  chiefly  intended  to  limit  the  power  of  tho  eonsula.  But 
this  propoial  met  with  tbe  atrongest  OMosition  ftom  thn 
patricians,  and  it  ^-as  not  carried  into  effect  for  a  number 
of  years,  during' winch  the  commonalty  continually  gained 
strength,  especially  by  tlie  inciease  of  the  nun)bcr  of  tri- 
bunes to  ton,  4;>7  B,c ,  and  by  the  assigumciu  uf  the  Aven- 
tine  to  tho  plebeians  (45G  B.C.).  At  length  preparations  for 
a  new  code  of  laws  were  made,  and  in  461  B.C.  ten  patricians 
Were  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  all  other  magistiates  were 
nuponded  until  the  business  should  bo  oompleied.  The 
rtsult  was  that  tn  the  first  year  ten  tables  were  produced, 
with  which  both  parlies  were  sati.sfted.  In  tbe  secoiul  jeur, 
when  the  patricians  had  secured  ihe  deremvirnl  [lower  to 
them.-^lves,   two  other    tables    were  added.      WhoU  the 

taak  was  coiupleUid,  tbe  decomvin  were  tmwiUiug  to 


lay  down  their  power,  to  whieh  however  they  were  at  Iftat 

compelled  by  the  peoplo.  Tbo  usual  mngistratcs  were  now 
again  elected,  boih  orders  became  reconciled,  and  in  449 
B.C.  the  laws  of  Valerius  and  Horatius  declared  thai  y\c- 
biseita  should  be  legos  attd  binding  on  the  whole  nation 
(  Liv.,  iii.  59);  ail4tbat  there  should  bo  no  magistrate  from 
whoso  iontenee  an  appeal  might  not  be  made  to  tho  people. 
Yarioua  other  measures  were  at  tho  same  time  taken 
to  secure  tbe  plebeians  in  tbe  possession  of  their  newly 
acquired  rigbts.  But  they  still  continued  to  be  a  separmte 
body,  for  the  whole  administration  remained  in  the  bands 
of  tite  patricians,  aad  no  connubium  yetexistud  between  the 
two  estates.  Tbe  connubium  however  was  obtained  in  446 
B.c^  by  tbe  tribune  Canuleius  {rogaiiotus  CamUeiih  who 
also  made  an  attempt  to  divide  tbe  consulship  hotwoen  the 
two  estates.  But  tbe  latter  of  these  rogatiooswaa  evaded 
by  tbo  patricians,  wlio  agreed  that,  instead  of  two  oonsnli, 
SIX  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  should  bc  elected 
indifferently  from  both  orders.  (Niebuhr,  ii.,  ]>  3'.»s,  &c. : 
Giiltling,  p.  3-2G,  Sec  )  This  evasive  concession  was  made 
because  the  patricians  were  determined  not  to  give  to  the 
plebeians  the  (^nsorial  power  with  which  tbe  consuls  had 
bees  iavetled;  and  inocder  to  foUin  this,  tlie  paincians 
created  two  conaors,  anew  emralo  dignity,  which  belonged 
to  their  order  exclusively,  until  tho  year  361  UJC^  whoa  tho 
plebeians  participated  m  tins  dignity  sIm}. 

After  tnese  arrangements,  though  fiequenUy  violated  by 
tho  patricians, Rome  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  iiiiornal  lian- 
quiliity  i  but  abroad  her  arms  were  kept  in  con-ii;nt  artivity 
hy  the  wan  with  Fidenae^  whieh  was  destro}  ed  iu  426  »  c 
with  tho  Aoqaianst  who  were  defeated,  in  4 1 8  ujc^  at  tbo  fcot 
of  Mount  Algidus,  by  tbe  dictator  A.  Servilius  Priscas.  and 
with  tho  Veil.   The  war  with  Veii  lasted  for  several  year*, 
and  in  3yc  u.t.  this  w  ealthy  city  w  as  taken  by  M.  Fur:u>L  a- 
millus.  Two  years  after,  the  Faiis&uus  surrendered  to  Rvuic. 
I  This  success  of  the  Roman  arms  was  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
:  vasion  of  Etruria  by  tbe  Gauls,  who  however,  in  390  b  c . 
completely  defeated  a  Roomn  army  on  the  small  river  Allia. 
I  The  Gauls  then  advanced  towards  Remo.  took  and  burned 
tbe  city,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol.  The  whole  narrstire 
1  of  this  event  in  llie  anticnt  hl^totians  is  di-torlcd  by  f.ctior.s. 
The  simple  Irulh  is  related  by  Pol>b;us  fn.  isi,  who 
thai  afier  the  Gauls  had  taken  p<  .sm  s>ion  of  Hume,  tbcy 
were  induced,  by  an  inroad  of  the  Veneli  into  their  own 
I  territory,  to  quit  Rome  and  return  homo;  tbowgb  tbecit^ 
I  was  indeed  soon  rebuilt,  its  weafcnesa  cnoMingod  lim 
'  Aequians,  Volscians,  and  Etruscans  to  renew  their  hosiili> 
tics ;  but  liioy  were  mrnitoi ed  by  CaroilUis.  and  two  Roman 
colonies,  Sulrium  and  iSepole,  were  fouuJtd  iU  Eii  ori.i, 
a  barrier  aganist  tlie  enciuies.    The  Hernicans  end  Lat  ii^ 
also  endeavoured  to  shake  off  tho  yoke  of  their  alliaace  wtlh 
Rome,  and  renewed  the  contest  for  thafar  Hbartj.  The 
former,  after  a  aoriea  of  eampa^pia  and  revonei,  won  oom- 
I  pletely  subdued  in  30$  B.C. ;  whilo  ib«  Latins,  iadaeod  hy  the 
repeated  incursioDa  of  tha  Gauitt  toon  nnewod  their  allianoe 
with  Rome. 

The  oppression  of  tbe  patricians,  together  willi  ilie  nume- 
I  rous  and  wearisome  campaigns,  and  the  invasioa  of  the 
J  Gauls,  had  reduced  the  plebeians  to  a  condition  which  was 
;  little  better  than  it  was  before  tbe  first  secession.  Two 
noble  plebeians,  L.  Lioinius  Stole  and  L.  Sextius,  now 
dotarmmed  to  keep  the  oligarchical  party  in  tmunds.  and  to 
proeura  for  their  own  order  ■  share  in  the  consulship.  la 
■irn  BX.  both  of  them  were  tribunes,  and  in  Ibis  rapacity 
proposed  four  rogations  to  tho  following  effect: — ),  That  no 
j  tnoie  consular  tribunes  should  be  nppouited,  bu!  tw.>  con- 
I  suls  instead,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian  ;  J. 
:  that  no  citisen  should  possess  above&OO  jogucaof  tho  publir 
I  domain,  and  should  not  koop  abovo  a  oortahi  munber  of 
I  eatUe  upon  them ;  3,  that  tho  amount  of  intoreet  |iaid  1^ 
debtors  to  that  day,  should  be  deilucfwl  fn  n;  the  capiial. 
which  was  to  be  paid  oil"  in  three -annual  insialtnenta ;  4, 
that  instead  of  the  duumvirs  who  kept  tbe  Sibylline  books, 
decemvirs  should  ba  elected,  five  of  whom  should  be  pte- 
beians.    The  ensuing  contest  was  carried  00  with  tbo 
greatest  determination  and  hittomeos.  The  patrieiaiw  eon- 
trivcd  to  get  tbo  veto  of  tho  other  tribunes,  but  liciniua  and 

iSoxtlus  prevented  the  elections  of  tbe  higher  magistrates,  so 
that  from  375  till  371  B.C.  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
anarchy.  The  two  tribunes  Lacinius  and  Sextius  however 
rciaiued  their  otlico  from  year  to  year;  and  la  ibetr  t^nh 
tribunesbip,  they  first  carried  their  fourth  rogaiioD,  and 
I  aoen  after  the  senaui  felt  obliged  to  ogioo  to  the  oibata 
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TbtauitraMat  at  Rohm  bad  beeo  ti«iiieD<ioui,  and  tbe  me- 
diation of  Catntllus.  who  bad  jott  ratumed  from  a  victory 

oviT  tlie  Gauls,  was  nerev-ary  to  allay  the  fury  of  parly- 
ipirit.  Lufiua  Suxtius  Latcramis  was  the  first  plebeian  con- 
sul, 366  b.c.  and  a  teinplL-  was  erected  to  Cuiiconlia  as  a 
monument  of  ibo  happy  rccuiicihaliou  uf  the  'wo  orders. 
But  in  sharing  the  con:sulate  with  the  plebeians  the  patri- 
ciant.  being  determined  to  retain  all  thai  thojr  could,  cur- 
tailed tba  consular  dignity  of  one  important  inrt  of  iu 
rights,  and  re»ervt>fl  tu  ihenisehes  exclu>ively  tlie  jurisdic- 
tio,  or  judicial  (in  the  nsodcrn  sense)  auihority.  Accord- 
ingly tliey  creakd  thu  (jfTiees  of  praetor  aii'l  of  ciirule 
seailcs.  However,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  advantages 
now  gained  by  the  plebeians,  that  all  the  other  great  civil 
and  religious  offices  were  gradually  thrown  open  to  them : 
flnt  the  dietatoixhip  in  356  ac. ;  the  censorship  in  3ii 
M.;  thepr«tonbip  in  336  d.c.;  and  at  last,  in  3U0  b.c  .  by 
the  O^utnian  law,  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur.  The 
old  distinction  between  patricians  and  plcbeiati^^  tliu!>  gra- 
dually dittappeared  iu  all  matters  of  real  imporiance.  aiul 
Ronii\  i:\teriially  strengthened,  unite<l,  ami  cunsolidated, 
aeemad  now  enabled  to  direct  her  whole  energy  against 
MClvmal  Mienics.  But  this  internal  harmony  was  at  first 
more  opiNmot  than  real,  for  the  patrieiaoa  made  many 
attempt!  to  evade  the  Licinian  lawe,  and  they  eontrvved  for 
a  number  of  )  ears  tu  keep  the  consulshr,!  t  t'l  em  selves,  or 
al  le«i!>t  ihcy  kept  the  plebeians  away  iioin  it  by  electing 
either  a  dictator  or  an  interrex.  The  law  respecting  llie 
interest  of  money  was  likewise  not  always  observed,  and  the 
rigorous  manner  of  exacting jpaymeni  of  debts  gave  use  i:i 
many  cases  to  complaint.  Im  beuedcial  working  of  the 
new  eoostitution  dia  not  fblly  manifbit  itself  nntil  after  tbe 
year  339  B.C. 

The  first  plebeian  dictator.  C.  Marcius  Ruldus,  carried  on 
a  war  aguiii-t  the  Kal, scans  and  Tarquinieiwes  (.Itjo  B.C.), 
wliich  viiis  ternitnated  by  a  peace.  Caere  obtaaibd  a  trucu 
for  one  hundred  years  by  giving  up  to  Rome  half  of  its  ter- 
ritory (353  B.C.}.  Tbe  Wtwar  against  the  Gauls,  who  bad 
Bl  intervals  renewed  their  attacks  on  the  Romans,  was  sue- 
oessftilly  terminated  (349  o.c.)  by  L.  Furius  Camillas.  The 
treaty  with  Carthage  was  renewed  in  34S  b.c,  probably  on 
account  of  liie  Greek  pirates,  who  about  this  lime  infilled 
the  coasts  uf  Lutiuin,  and  against  whom  the  Romans  were 
unable  to  protect  themselves-  ( I.ivy,  \  ii. '2:  )  The  great 
power  which  the  Romans  had  gradually  acquired  andshown 
m  the  various  contents  with  their  immediate  neighbours, 
now  bqan  to  be  displayed  in  the  war  against  the  Samnites, 
whieh  soon  brought  them  into  contact  with  all  the  nations 

of  Italy.  Tlii-  "  I.  h  jwever  was  preceded  by  a  victory  over 
the  Vohcians  uini  Auruiu  i,  wl.u-li  u|ieiieil  to  the  Romans  the 
way  into  Catnpiuiia.  The  Samnilc  war  ladled  from  .3  J.i 
to  341  U.C.,  and  ended  in  a  treaty  with  Rome,  who!>e  power 
now  began  to  raise  apprehension  throughout  Italy.  [Sah- 
N iTss.]  Tiio  Latins  were  the  first  who  showed  this  Aieling. 
and  they  demanded  to  be  put  en  an  equality  with  Rome, 
that  one  of  the  consuls  and  half  uf  the  senators  shotild  bo 
Latins.  The  consequence  was  a  war  with  the  Latins,  and  a 
continuation  of  that  against  Samnium,  f  ur  which  the  Liitins 
Iiad  interceded.  The  Komaikb  uure  successful  against  hotli. 
and  in  it.c.  all  Latiuro  was  subdued.  Someof  the  lown^ 
retained  the  Roman  franchise  with  or  without  the  sufTra- 
gium,  others  lost  their  fortiftcations  and  pan  uf  their  terri- 
tories; tbe  Latin  confederaey  was  dissolved,  and  the  com- 
mercium  and  connubium,  which  hitherto  existed  among 
many  of  the  Latin  .slater.,  was  abolishe<l. 

The  establiiihnient  uf  a  Roman  colony  at  FrcgcUao  and  its 
fortification  led  tu  a  second  war  with  the  Samnites,  who  wei  e 
allied  wtih  Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis,  two  Greek  colonies, 
which,  relying apen  this  alliance,  ventured  to  insult  the  Ro- 
mans. A  Bioman  army  marched  into  Campania,  and  Palae- 
opolis Ml,  in  3t6  B.e..  by  treason.  Neapolis  opened  its  gates 
to  the  enemy.  In  the  year  f  jllowirii.',  the  svar  witli  the  S.ini- 
nites  commencuil,  and  ladled  liU316H.t:.  -Appnlia  suhnnttod 
to  Rome  in  318  B.c  The  Etruscans,  UmUnan-.,  and  (i.tiiU 
now  rose  succesMvely  against  Rome,  and  the  Mari>iaa»,  I'e- 
lignians,  Aequians,  and  Hernicans  made  common  cause  with 
them.  But  as  these  enemies  did  not  vise  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  they  wera  not  all  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the 
Romans  subdued  them  all,  and  the  Aequians  were  annihi- 
lated. The  Samnites  iu  the  meanwhile  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  tlie  Etru>caii\  Undirians,  and  GlluIn,  against 
Rome^  and  thus  commenced  their  third  war,  which  lasted 
Urorn  996  to  t90  bjHi  when  they  wwte  eompelled  Iqr  M . 


I  Curius  DentatttS  to  make  peace.  All  Latium,  Etruria,  Cam- 
I  pania,  Samnitmi,  a  great  part  of  Appulia,  and  several  other 
iiniian  naUona  HOW  suhmttted  to  the  overwhelming  powef 

ufRoine. 

The  internal  state  of  the  republic  durin<;  these  wars  was 
tolerably  quiet,  as  the  plebeians  had  gradually  acquired  the 
same  rights  as  the  patricians.  Appius  Claudius  Ciecus  dis- 
tributedj  in  312  frc,  tbe  libertini  (freedmen),  who  as  aerarii 
were  not  included  in  the  tribes  or  elesses,  among  all  ibe 
tribes;  but  this  arrangement  lasted  only  till  SD-J  b.c.,  when 
Fabius  Rullianus  threw  all  the  libcrtini  into  the  four  city 
tribes.  The  last  secession  of  the  plebeians.  2b(j  n.C.,  arose 
fioin  a  renewal  of  tbe  attacks  on  the  personal  lilierty  uf  a 
debtor ;  but  the  law  of  the  dictator  Hortensiuk  pacified  them 
by  saeuring  to  the  plebeians  their  rights,  and  by  giving  to 
the  plebiscite  the  full  elTeet  of  leges. 

In  284  B.C  the  Tarentines  in  southern  Italy  secretly  in- 
duced the  Etruscans  and  Boians  tu  revolt ;  the  Samuitos 
also  again  took  up  arms,  and  the  I.iicanians  and  Urutiuuii 
laid  siege  to  Tliurii,  where  ihey  were  defeated  by  iho  consul 
Fahricms  Luscinus,  who  left  a  Roman  garrison  atThuriL 
Tlic  Gauls  destroyed  one  Roman  army,  but  the  Boians  were 
defeated  in  283  B.C.  The  Tarentines  insulted  a  Roman 
fleet  which  bad  been  driven  into  their  port  by  a  storm,  and 
at  the  same  time  took  Thurii,  drove  away  the  Roman  nav- 

ri  111,  nnd  pluiiilered  the  town.  Hot  beiiij^  pies>ed  by  a  Ro> 
1U.1U  urniy  under  .'Vemilius  Bai  hula,  Tuiciiiluin  sought  and 
ohtained  llie  aid  of  Pyrrhus.  [Pi'RRHfs.]  The  uar  with 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines  lasted  from  281  to  276  m.c  ,  and 
throe  years  afterwards  Tarentum  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Rbegium  also  soon  fell  into  their  bands.  The 
war  with  Tarentum  made  the  Romans  masten  of  the  whole 
of  the  southern  peninsula;  and  all  Italy,  from  the  Sicilian 
Straits  to  the  river  Macra  in  the  north  of  Etruria.  row  re- 
cokjnised  tlio  sniiremacy  of  Rome  CJfij  BC).  CoUmies. 
chietiy  Latin,  tlmt  is,  colonies  which  had  infeitor  rights  tu 
the  Roman  colonies,  were  established  in  various  parts  to  en- 
sure the  submission  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  the  Iter 
lian  sutes  and  towns  either  received  new  ccnstitutiona  or 
retataed  their  old  ones,  modified  according  to  tbe  circum- 
stances under  which  they  had  submitted  to  Rome.  Some 
towns  however,  iwch  as  OapiMt  seem  to  have  lemainod  al- 
most independent  stales. 

The  Roman  const  lution  had  now  jjained  its  perfection, 
and  out  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy  a  moderate  lieinorracy 
had  gradually  been  developed,  in  vhichaU  clashes  e.vc reined 
their  proper  influenee  with  the  power  to  eounterbalance  each 
other.    This  eonstltotion  tasted  without  any  important 
[  rhangc  for  a  consideniblo  time,  ami  Polybuis,  who  saw  it 
I  in  operation  towurils  the  end  of  ihe  Punic  wars,  looked  ui>oii 
;  it  With  hiyli  admiration.  (Polyb  ,  tv.  2.) 

Two  conquering  re|>ubhcs  cannot  easily  exist  as  peaceful 
neighbours.  AAer  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Rome  was  as  de.-.i- 
rouB  to  take  Sicily,  as  Carthage  was  jealous  of  the  gtgantio 
strides  whidi  Rome  had  made.  The  immediate  causes 
which  led  to  the  first  Punic  war,  together  with  its  progress 
from  264  till  241  u.c,  are  described  in  tbe  article  Pdnic 
\V.A.Rs.  The  result  of  this  war  was  that  Rimie  gained  pos- 
session of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islaiidh ;  and  Sicily  he 
came  the  first  Roman  province.  [Pkovincia.]  Syiacuse 
however.  Fanormus,  Segesta,  and  some  other  Sicilian  towns 
retained  their  independence.  The  immense  loss  of  men 
which  Rome  had  snstai  ncd  was  scarcely  felt,  and  the  way  for 
new  conquests  was  j)repared.  .  In  238  B.C.  the  Romans  took 
possession  of  Savdniia,  wheio  the  lebellious  Caitlia^^iMiaii 
raerccnanus  sought  the  protection  of  Home  aL;a;n-.t  ilie  na- 
tives. Notwithstaiiilmg  the  hard  siru}!gles  of  liie  Sardinians 
us  ueiias  theCoi'siu  ans  for  their  independence,  tbe  Romans 
in  the  end  made  themselves  masters  of  both  islands,  and  the 
Carihaginiansi  whob  after  the  conclusion  of  a  war  against  tlie 
mereenarkii  in  their  own  raontry,  attempted  to  reduce  their 
armic>  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  obedience,  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  islands  and  to  pay  to  Rome  I2UU  taleuta. 
In  the  meantime  a  war  broke  out  wi;h  ihe  Liyurians  (238 
B.C.).  wbu  were  prultibly  instigated  bv  thu  mjuied  Carthagi- 
nians. The  Insubrians  also  formed  extensive  connections  with 
other  Gallic  tribes,  and  when,  in  232  B.C..  C  Flaminius  car- 
ried a  plebiscitum  to  tbe  effect  that  the  country  of  the 
Seiiones,  between  Sena  Gallica  and  the  Rubicon,  should  he 
as5i;;ned  to  the  plebeians,  the  Boians,  who  had  most  to  fear, 
united  with  many  of  the  iu  i;.rhlxun ini;  tribes,  and  e\en  wiib 
some  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  and  marched  southward  as 
far  as  Clusium,  where  they  wen  oompletely  deftaled  by  tbe 
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MCtuls  L.  Aetnilius  and  C.  Atiltus  (225  b  c.)«  Tbo  Romans 
BOW  advanced  towards  the  north,  gained  a  leeond  victory 
om  tli«  Oftub  at  Clutidiam.  and  took  poases<itnn  of  Mr- 
diolannm  (842  kjcX  TheGauls  in  Gallia Ciialpjn a,  de^puir- 
ing  of  success,  suhmittod  to  Rome,  which  stren|{lhened  its 
power  m  these  pans  by  two  new  colonies,  Cremona  and 
Placcntia.  A  year  after  this  event  Isina  was  added  (o  the 
Roman  republic.  While  the  Gallic  war  was  carried  on,  II- 
lyhan  pirates  gave  rise  to  the  first  war  with  Illy  ricum,  which 
^aated  from  230  ttll  228  b  c.  Tbe  Itlyrian  queen  Teuta  was 
compelled  to  give  a  part  of  bar  domintona  to  Rome,  to  pay 
tribute,  and  to  stop  tho  irac^  of  her  subjects  ;  some  Greek 
towns,  which  had  baaCi  subject  to  her,  were  declared  free. 
The  Ri)mans  thus  came  in  contact  with  Greece.  ( lyb.  ap. 
Zonaras,  viii.  9.)  A  aecond  war  with  tbe  Illyrians.  in  219 
B.C.,  mada  ths  BomaDa  maaieta  of  the  whola  eoait  of  Illjr- 
ricum. 

While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  the  second  Punic  war  was 
oauaad  by  tba  o|iafatioiu  of  tbe  Canbaffinians  in  Spain.  It 
laaiad  fram  1)8  till  109  b.c.  [Pirmc  Waks.]  Great  as  the 
aufTerintjs  were  to  which  lialy  was  exposed  during  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Carthaeiiiian  armie-*,  and  allhougli  the  ni:ij'>rity 
of  ibe  Ilalniii--  had  sided  wi".  b  the  enemy,  si  ill  llio  Romans. soon 
recovered  their  losses, and  established  ihcirpower  moieftiinly 
bynovooloniesinltaly.  Spain  was  added  to  their  former  pos- 
WMMiMt  and  when  tba  navy  of  Carthaga  vat  deaimyad, 
Some  was  mistma  of  the  sea.  But  the  repabfie  had  gone  be- 
vend  its  natural  liniit.^,  nndwith  their  extensive  C(tnquc4tsthe 
Komans  lost  the  simple  and  manly  character  for  wb.cU  their 
forefathers  had  been  distinguished  :  denioi  alization  and  cor- 
ruption began  to  manifest  themselves  in  thetr  public  as  well 
aa  in  their  private  life. 

Philip  III.,  king  of  Macedonia,  after  tbe  battle  of  Cannae^ 
bad  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hannibal.  The  Komans,  Into 
whose  hands  tbe  treaty  fell,  sent  a  fleet  to  Illyrtcum.  which 
compelled  the  kin(r  to  a  shameful  flight.  This  was  the 
prelude  to  the  first  Macedonian  war,  which  lasted  from  214 
till  20J  u.c,  and  was  carried  on  with  little  vigour.  A  peace 
was  at  last  concluded,  which  was  not  honestly  meant  by 
either  partt.  Accordingly,  Ave  years  later,  w'ben  Athens 
imploiM  the  aiaiatanea  air  Rome  against  Philip  and  the 
AearnaDiaiM,  «  aaoMid  war  with  Maoedonia  oomawnced, 
which  laatedftom  200  till  197  b.c.,  and  wet  terminated  by  the 
battle  of  Cynoseephalae,  gained  by  Quinctius  Flaniininus, 
by  which  the  power  of  Maoedonia  was  broken.  Philip  was 
connncd  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  became  a  vassal  of  Rome. 
Flamininus  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  Greece,  but  nevertbe- 
lesihe  remained  several  years  in  Pelo|ionnesus  to  watch  the 
movamenta  of  Aotiocbiia  tbe  Great  and  the  Aetoliana,  to  ar- 
range the  affbirs  of  Oreeee.  and  to  fbater dimenaion  among  i  he 
Gieeks  Thi  were  many  occasiDti-.  on  which  the  Romans 
might  ;iav(!  liiaclied  AnUochus.  but  their  wars  in  Spain 
atrl  hi-  'i  ll  of  Italy  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  be 
deferred  until  192  b.c.  Antiochus,  iitvited  by  the  Aetohans, 
landed  in  Greece.  The  Aetolians  obtained  a  truce  for 
themeelvea.  but  tbe  war  againat  Antincbua.  who  fled  to 
Alia,  was  continued  ;  the  battle  of  Magneaia  deaided  tlie  vie* 
tory,  and  the  power  of  Syria  was  broken.  Eumenes  of 
Pergamus  and  the  Rhodians  were  richly  rewarded  for  their 
servility  towards  Ro  up,  and  a<-[ed  the  s;une  part  towiivds 
Aniiocluis  as  Ma^'-ini<-ia  acted  towards  Carthage.  The 
Aeiolian'^  .ifiei  wards  (  (included  a  peace  with  Rome,  but  on 
very  hard  conditions.  The  Galatians  in  .Asia,  and  .Ariarathes, 
both  alliaa  of  Antiochus,  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it. 
Aaia  waa  jtow  teduced  to  aocb  a  atata  that  it  only  teiiuitad 
one  more  blow  to  eflbet  its  eomplele  Httbmission. 

But  the  Romans  bad  to  contend  in  northern  Italy,  from 
200  till  191  nc,  nnd  in  Spain  from  197  B.C.,  with  more  do- 
tcrminod  enemies.  In  Siiam,  |ic:i'-('  was  not  restored  niiiil 
179  B.C.,  when  Tib.  Scmpionius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  tlic 
colebratcfl  tribunes,  by  his  humaDitv  conciliated  the  Celti- 
beriani.  The  Islhana,  8ardioianii»  and  Coraicana  liliewiae 
made  a  fruitless  atteinpt  to  ahabe  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
The  corruption  of  the  Romans,  after  they  had  become  ac 
quaintcd  with  the  luxuries  of  Gretce  and  Asia,  h;id  rapidly 
increased.  As  one  instance  out  of  many,  we  m  .  iiu  niion 
the  manner  in  which  tho  Bacchanalia  were  celebrated  at 
Rome.  (Livy.  xxxix.  s  ir.) 

Piraeus,  the  successor  of  Philip  III.  in  Macedonia,  who 
had  inherited  his Ibthar's  hatred  of  tlie  Romans,  declared  war 
agaiiut  ibem  in  17)  B.c.  This  war  was  ni  first  very  un- 
fortunate for  tbe  Romans,  but  in  168  b.c.  L.  Aerailiua 
Itelna  daoided  the  fbto  of  Maeedoota  in  the  battle  of 


Pydna.  Gentius,  king  of  the  lityrians,  bad  been  the 
ally  of  Perseus,  and  this  circum<>iance  led  to  the  third 
lilyrio  war,  wbieb  ended  in  a  division  of  the  oountiy,  tike 
that  of  Macedonia.  In  Bpiros,  Aemilius  Paulua  and  hia 

soldiers  behaved  with  a  cruelty  which  has  perhapi  never 
been  equalled  n\  the  history  of  ihi«  Romau  npublie.  (Liv., 
xlv.  34.)  Eumene*  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  diawn  upon 
themselves  the  suspicions  of  the  Ronmns  in  the  war  againat 
Perseus,  were  now  humbled.  Others,  such  aa  the  servile 
Prusias  of  Bithynia.  Masainissa  io  Numidia,  Seleucus  Pbi- 
bpator  of  Syria,  and  tbe  kings  of  Egypt  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  which  by  cunning  and  fraud  gradually 
acquired  the  means  of  completely  reducing  them  whenever 
incliiiatiot;  •.uimvi] iied. 

The  first  blow  was  directed  a(;ainst  Carthajjo,  which  had 
long  endured  the  insults  of  Massmiasa,  the  ally  of  the 
Romtms;  and  when  at  last  she  attempted  to  maintain  her 
righu,  the  Romans  razed  Carthage  to  tlie  ground  ( 1 46  mJG<h 
and  her  tarritofy  beeame  a  Roman  pmrinee  under  tbe  name 
of  Afriea.  t^^<^^**'-1  Macedonia  two  vreteiiders 
had  risen  against  Rome,  the  consequence  of  whicii  was  that 
Macedonia  was  reduced  to  tho  form  of  a  province.  The 
same  was  the  fluo  «f  Gfoeoa  after  tbe  nil  of  COrioib 

(146  B.C.). 

Some  years  before  these  events  (153  b.c.)  a  new  war  had 
broken  out  in  Spain,  as  the  inhabitanta  of  Segeda  did  not 
strictly  observe  the  oonditioaa  o*i  which  peace  had  bewi 

granted  to  them.  The  war  was  carried  on  for  tnany  years 
with  varyitif^  success,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans  only 
contrdiutcd  to  make  the  exasperation  of  the  Spaniards 
more  general.  Vinalhus  [VihiaTHUs],  who  had  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  carried  on  the  war  from  148  tdl  140  u.c 
After  h'u  death,  Brutas  penetrated  indeed  as  £ur  as  tbe 
weatem  eoast.  and  io  132  b.c.  returned  to  Rome  in  tri- 
umph; but  the  natives  nevertheless  did  not  submit  Nu- 
mantia  ofTercd  the  most  determined  resistance,  and  was 
totally  d(«stroyed,  133  B.C.  After  these  bloody  wars,  Spain 
was  apparently  quiet,  and  Roman  commisaioncrs  arranged 
the  affairs  of  the  country. 

During  this  period  Italy  appears  to  have  enjoyed  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  its  wealth  and  population  increo-sed  (Vel. 
Max..  iv.  1, 11),  but  a  fbrmidabla  inaumetion  broke  out  in 
Sicily.  In  thia  bland  the  extensive  estateaof  wealthy  Romans 
were  cultivated  by  numerous  nlave^  who,  being  ill-treated 
by  their  masters,  rose  under  Eunus  and  Cleon,  and  spread 
destruction  ill  mcr  the  island.  In  1.31  B.C.,  they  were 
defeated  by  P.  Rupilius  at  £nna.  Attalus.  the  last  king  oi 
PerKamus,  left,  in  133  »c.,  bis  kingdom  as  an  inheriianee 
t  o  Rome ;  the  diapate*  ariatng  out  of  thia  gift  led  to  iIm  »• 
duetiott  of  Asia  into  the  forn  of  a  ptovinca  (129  bxJl 
Phrygia  was  ^Mven  to  Mithridatoay.  ai  a  rewaid  for  bia 
assistance  to  the  Romans. 

How  completely  the  old  distinction  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  had  now  disappeared,  may  be  inferred  from 
tbe  met,  that  in  172  a.c.  both  consul^  and  in  ISt  b.c  both 
oeiMaii»vaie  plebeiana.  Ever  aince  llie  ware  of  Hannibal, 
tbe  number  of  plebeian  senators  had  exceeded  that  of  the 
patricians.  The  only  distinction  which  now  had  any  value 
was  that  between  nobilet  or  illtutret,  and  ohicuri.  Tbe 
laws  wtiK  h  were  made  during  this  period  had  little  or  no 
relation  to  tbo  constitution,  but  were  fur  the  must  part  in- 
tended to  counteract  the  growing  love  of  luxuries  {lege$  »um- 
tuariip),  to  fix  the  aga  M  which  persons  might  attain  the 
different  offices  of  tbe  atata  (/!^et  oflfMifM),  to  prevent  ths 
extortion  of  tbe  governors  of  provinces  (dt  peeimii$  rep&- 
tmtdith  ftc  After  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  B.C.X 
the  treasury  faerariuni)  of  the  Roman  republic  was  so  well 
stocked,  thai  the  head-lioc  (uihiitum)  which  the  Roman 
ciiiiens  had  hitherto  paid,  was  abolished.  Hut  during  this 
apparent  indifference  in  regard  lo  constitutional  matlera» 
a  slate  of  things  had  gradually  been  developed,  which  brohd 
out  like  a  voloano^  ana  gave  the  fint  axampla  of  eivU  ww. 
An  active  and  thriving  middle  class  did  net  exi9t  at  Rome. 

The  citizen^;  wi  rr  either  exorbitantly  rich  or  in  ril  ooluto 
)>n\erly.  1  Iju  illustrious  fatmlies  had  almost  i.ii>i.uj>oti-'«ed 
the  lucrative  offices  of  the  republic,  and  the  sniall  larrJ- 
owners,  on  nceount  ul  tiio  constant  wars,  had  been  com- 
pclled  to  neglect  their  fields,  ami  in  numerallscascs  had  sold 
ibcm  to  the  nobles.  Such  reduced  peraant  wandered  about 
homeless,  with  their  wives  and  eWldren.  and  lived  in  ex> 
treme  poverty.  (Plat.,  Tib.  Gracchtu.  c  '»  )  The  only 
remedy  was  to  provide  this  multitude  of  ueaiiiute  citiieoa 
with  land%aad  toraiao  them  to  the  atatiooof  an  iad 
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middle  olasi.  ThU  wm  vodartaken  by  the  two  brotbert, 
Tibwiaft  voA  Caius  Gneehttt.  Who  ihey  were,  what  niea- 
eune  tbey  proposed,  and  how  they  ended,  is  related  in  the 
articles  Gracchus  and  Aqrari  an  Laws.   The  aristocratic 

party  gained  the  victory  in  this  contest,  but  it  was  gained 
by  rrimc  and  bloodshed,  ijevtifitl  regulations  of  the  agr;ii  i;in 
law  were  abolished,  the  nobles  left  on  paying  the  n-nl  which 
was  due  for  the  public  domain  that  they  occupied,  extended 
(as  before)  tliefar possessions  br  nurehaeing  the  8tnaUer|Mr' 
ttoM  flf  the  poo^  anil  expelled  the  imporeriahed  peaiaiitry 
from  their  paternal  reof  (Appian.,  Civil.,  i.  27.) 

A  frightful  example  of  the  demoralisert  •  ii  1  tion  of  all 
classes  of  Roman  citizens  vras  exhibited  in  ihn  vtar  aj^ainKt 
the  usurper  Jugurtha  [JuotiRTH\;  Mktkllus.  Q.  C;Eci- 
tius;  MARtrs.C.;  Sulla],  who.  in  106  n.c ,  was  broufjhi 
to  Homo  in  triumph.  During  this  war  there  appeared  on 
the  oorthern  frontiera  of  Italy  hoeu  of  barbarians*  Gimbri 
and  Teulonae  (113  b.c.).  Sewral  lloman  amiee  whieh 
were  sent  a^iainst  thcni  weri!  defeated  ;  but  C  Marius,  m 
lO'l  BC,  annihilated  the  whole  body  of  the  Teuiones  near 
Aquae  SextKc.  and  in  the  followin'.^  year  the  Cimhri  in  the 
Campi  Raudii.  Tlie  few  barbarians  who  survived  were 
made  slaves  or  fled  into  Gaul,  where  Canr  aaw  the  ram* 
Hants  of  ihem.  (Bell.  QtUL,  ii.  29.) 

In  Italy  several  petty  rebigllfons  of  the  slaves  inCainpania 
showed  what  might  be  expected,  and  Sicily  became  the 
i«ene  of  a  second  insurrection  of  the  xlaveii,  who  carried  on 
a  fearful  and  destructive  war  with  Rome  (Ui.3  99  it.c  ).  The 
proconsul  M.  Aqutlius  succeeded  in  subrluins^  the  insnr- 
pents,  after  their  last  leader  Alhenion  had  fallen.  In  y6 
B.C.  the  kingdom  of  pyrenaica  was  given  to  the  Romans  by 
the  wilt  of  the  lait  king. 

At  Romob  wliera  peace  had  only  been  mtorad  hy  violence, 
a  fresh  attempt  vaa  made  to  introduce  an  Agrarian  law, 
h)ii  the  mover,  h.  Apuieius  Satuminus,  a  man  of  no  prin- 
ciple, who  acted  merely  from  selfish  motive&,  was  put  to 
death  with  his  a.ssociaten  ('J'Jbc.).  ( See  Cic.  pro /fa^ir.,  r.  9.) 
Jt  was  about  this  time  that  two  other  important  subjects 
began  to  attract  seneral  attention:  first,  the  Judicia, which 
were  in  the  hancw  of  the  equitea,  and  gioesly  abined.  In 
91       the  tribune  Llviue  urutot  endeawftired  lo  remedy 
the  evil  by  adding  300  e'lulies  to  the  senate  of  Tdo,  a  ir!  I  v 
giving;  to  this  new  senate  of  tiOil  all  judicial  powers  hi  lualitss 
:  T'  r  [  ing  a  per*on'.s  caput  or  civil  condition.     This  attempt 
I  l  iwcvcr  had  not  the  desired  effect.   The  second  question 
as,  whether  the  Roman  franchise  should  be  given  to  the 
Italian  subieeta  and  alliea  of  Roma.  Many  teoaiUe  Ro* 
mana  aaw  the  necenity  of  tneh  a  measure;  hut  the  povurfhl 
party  at  Rome  could  not  prevail  on  theraaeWe*  to  come  to 
any  definite  conclusion.   Tne  Italians  however  persisted  hi 
iheir  demand,  which,  in  91  B.C.,  led  to  the  bloody  and 
ile>t  rue  live  Su<ual  or  Marsian  war.   The  Italians,  seeing 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  gaining  their  objcoi,  intended 
nothing  leas  than  to  destroy  Rome,  to  establish  a  new  Italian 
republic,  with  a  senate  of  600  members  and  two  consuls, 
and  to  make  CoHiniuiB,  under  the  name  of  Iialiea,  ita  MOtie 
and  capital.    The  Latins  and  ITmbriaM  remained  ftnthful 
to  Rome,  and  ob'n  no^,  together  with  some  other  places  in 
Rtruria,  the  Roim  ui  franchise  by  a  Lex  Julia.  (Goltlin^, 
p  448.  &C.)    In  the  flr^t  campaign  the  Romans  were  un- 
Aiicriissful.  but  Cn.  Fompeius  Slrabo  defeated  the  Italian 
allien  at  Aaeulum,  which  he  look  and  destroyed  iso  b.c  ). 
The  ItaliaMa  gradually  submitted,  and  received  the  franohiM, 
and  thus  the  great  maSs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
l>ecarne  Roman  citizens.    The  dangerous  designs  of  Marius 
arid  Sulla  induced  the  senate  to  promise  the  franchise  to  all 
tiii>»c  who  were  6ii<l  in  arms,  on  condition  that  they  should 
jay  them  down.    But  the  Samniles  resolutely  continued  the 
«*  ar.  and  in  the  ensuing  eivil  contest  they  joined  the  party 
of  Marios.    The  new  cititens  were,  according  to  some 
writufi^  divided  into     new  tribes ;  according  to  others,  into 
1 0 ;  and  aeoording  to  Velleius  Paierculus.  they  were  distri* 
buted  into  B  of  tlw  oM  tribes.   This  last  account  is  tbo  most 
probable.    But  Italy  had  lost  the  Uov^cr  of  her  (lopulation, 
and  many  once  flourishing  towns  had  been  destroyed  and 
raxed  to  the  ground.     The  number  of  tribes  which,  at  the 
Time  of  the  war  with  Porsena,  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced, was  afterwards  gradually  increased  to  35,  a  number 
wbieh  naiained  till  the  lataat  times.  The  pmvinee  of  Gall  ia 
IVanapadana  received  in  the  ttame  year,  by  the  Lex  Pbmpeia. 
the  Jus  Latii,  that  is,,  those  political  rights  which  the  Latins 
had  pocaessed  previous  to  receiving  the  full  franchL«e,  and 
vfaian  wen  ampwiwl  bf  the  tarn  eommereinm.  In  the 


dictatorship  of  Julias  Cmiar  theTranspadani  wen  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  obtained  the  Roman 

franchise.  The  circumstance  of  Rome  giving  the  franchise 
to  all  the  Italians  without  altering  its  oonatitution  accord- 
ingly, wa.s  a  ^rcnt  mistake,  and  the  llrst  step  towatdalbu 
di^s.iluiion  of  the  republic. 

For  the  war  against  Mithridatcs,  which  now  followed, and 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  see  the  articles 
MiniRiDATES,  Sulla,  and  Makius.  The  first  Milhridatte 
war  lasted  trou  87  till  84  mjc  After  its  conclusion,  Sulla 
returned  to  Italy,  Ibrced  his  way  to  Rome,  and  after  having 
been  made  perpetual  dictator  (82  u  c  l,  he  endeavoured  to 
restore  peace  and  save  the  republic  by  a  new  but  ill-judged 
constitution  [Sl'lla],  accordaig  to  which  the  aristocracy 
were  to  form  the  basis  of  the  republic,  just  as  the  Graccbt 
had  endeavoured  to  hue  it  on  an  ind^endent  middle 
clana, 

Arfoef  ///.«— A«ni  tht  CmttHuiion  ofSutta  toAugutttu, 

frotn  «ll  mi  .10  is.c— In  the  year  8."?  ti  c.  the  second  Mithri- 
(iatic  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and.  in  81  b.c,  they  conchnKd  a  peace  with  him.  After  the 
deathof  Sulla,  in  78  s  c.,  M.  /Enulius  Lepidus  attempted  to 
repeal  all  the  leges  of  Sulla,  but  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
by  Lutaiiua  Catuius,and  lied  to  Sardinia,  where  be  died.  The 
tribunes  also  exerted  thdr  ulmoet  power  to  reeover  the  peai> 
tion  which  they  had  lost  by  the  constitution  of  Sulla  .\f\ct 
many  fruitless  attempts,  their  object  was  attained  in  7(i  u.c, 
in  the  consulship  of  rotapey  and  Crassus,  when,  by  the  lx\ 
Aurelu,  the  senate  was  deprived  of  the  exclusive  pti»»cssion 
of  the  Judicia,  wliich  Sulla  liad  given  to  il.  The  judicial 
power  was  now  divided  among  the  senate^  tbe  oiiuitea,  aud 
the  tribuni  aerarii.  Thus  the  constitution  of  8ullawasabo« 
1  ished  after  it  had  been  in  force  for  about  tea  veara. 

The  Bfitory  of  Rome  from  this  time  forward  n  little  mora 
than  the  history  of  the  leading  men.  See  the  articles  Pok- 
PKV,  C.^s.vR,  Cicero,  SERTORins,  Antowy,  &c.  In  74 
Hc.  Mithndates  commenced  the  third  war  against  the 
Romans,  which  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  all  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Phasnicia.  Other  Roman  generals  in  the 
mean  time  advanced  into  Mmsia  as  fiir  as  the  Owiube.  and 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  as  ftr  aa  the  river  Don 
and  the  Palus  Mae'-Ti<^  or  Sea  of  Azof  In  6.1  u c.  Rome 
was  saved  by  the  waiclilul  care  of  Cicero  from  the  deslrue- 
tiun  with  which  the  conspiracy  of  CatilitK-  threatened  it 
[CiCEBo;  Catilinb.J  The  suppression  of  this  conspiracy 
could  not  prevent  the  republic  fVom  hastening  towards  its 
ruin.  Between  the  year*  i8  and  50  B.Cn  Ctesar  eompleted 
the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  and  in  56  b.c,  by  the  treaty  of  Lueea, 
the  Roman  world  was  divided  among  Ca>sar,  Crassus,  and 
Pompey  (flr«t  triumvirate);  and  when  Pompey,  as  sole 
consul.  B.C.  -  ;k  I  cd  himself  at  the  head  of  the  repubiic. 
the  civil  war  between  him  and  Cies^ar  broke  out,  which  was 
decided,  in  48  b.c., by  the  battle  of  I'haisalus.  Car*ar,  who 
bad  now  become  dictator,  defeated  the  remains  of  the  Pom* 
peian  party,  and  then  endeavoured  to  restore evdar  in  Italy ; 
but  he  was  assassinated  in  44  a.c.  Hia  opponents^  whoso 
republican  spirit  had  surviTed  the  republic,  were  unable  to 
restore  it:  ru  !  ;n  tl  r  following  year  a  second  triumvirate 
wfis  formed  by  Uctavian.  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  whose  object 
was  the  total  destruction  of  the  republican  party.  This  ol)- 
ject  they  pursued  by  proscriptions  and  a  series  of  despotic 
and  cruet  measures,  until  they  began  to  quarrel  with  one 
another.  Their  ouarrels  led  to  a  new  civil  war,  which  ended 
in  the  battle  of  Aetium,  and  placed  Oetavian  (Augustus) 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  warld.  Thus  ended  tha  Roman 

republic.  ' 

From  the  time  when  the  constitution  of  Sulla  was  abiv 
lished,  no  thor  lugh  reform  of  the  republic  was  attempted. 
.'\ll  that  wc  road  of  are  isolated  measures,  some  of  which 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  democratical  interests,  such 
as  the  laws  of  Clodius.  by  which  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
was  limited;  while  othan,  more  in  an  aristocrat ienl  spirit, 
were  intended  to  introduce  gradual  improvement,  and  lo 
preserve  as  much  of  the  old  forms  as  possible.  The  nume 
rous  innovations  of  Ca-sar,  in  all  departments  of  administra- 
tion, are  the  moit  important  changes  tluit  were  wrought 
during  this  period.  Most  of  them  were  useful,  but  they 
paved  the  way  to  the  monaridiieal  government,  to  wbieh  the 
republic  sobmitied  the  meiu  readily,  as  for  many  yaacs  it 
had  been  aeeusiomed  to  the  almoat  absolute  rule  of  indlvi- 
(liials,  v\:<\  bt  i-?.' only  concerned  about  their  own  ncrgtm* 
duem«iut,  bad  brought  indescnbabie  sufl'erings  upon  tbo 
naiioa.  One  man  at  the  bond  of  th*  slater  without  a  lival. 
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was  tbe  only  remedy  for  the  public  evih.  A  longer  con- 
tintmtion  of  that  state  of  affairs  which  htA  existeil  for  Ihe 

-li)  yuavi.  \voulil  prubjiiiv  have  Irokon  up  the  Roman 
eiuutrc,  au<l  luade  Italy  a  aceau  of  bloodshed  und  iiiiscry. 

The  Roman  republic,  at  iho  timoof  iU  disssoUuion.  tora- 
prehsnded  the  following  coQOlries,  which  were  for  tbe  most 
ptrt  Bdministcred  u  Roman  provinces:— Italy  and  iU  tbe 
iBlaade  by  which  it  was  surrounded;  all  Gaul  aa  M  tbe 
Rhine,  Dearly  all  Spam,  Illyricura.  Pannooia.  Dalmatis, 
Greece  with  all  the  island*  of  the  yii.;ean,  Thrace,  Moiiia 
(the  Da:iul)«'  horo  formed  the  boui.dary);  in  Amu  all  tluj 
countries  between  tlieC  i-pian  Sea,  the  I'arihiaii  empire,  ibe 
Persian  and  Arubum  i^ulfs,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Caucasus,  that  is.  Colchis.  Iberia.  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
FhieDieia,  naarly  the  wbola  of  Atia  Wtwt,  tbe  whole  of 
the  northern  cowt  of  Afriea.  Hanritania,  NunidK  tbe 
t<Mrituiy  of  Carthage,  Cvienaica,  and  E^'ypt.  In  some  of 
these  I'ounlries  howescr  ihe  power  of  Rume  was  not  firmly 
c^l  ibiished  until  «he  Irapcruil  pi  r  od. 

jperiod  jr.: — The  Empire  In  tts  Downfall,  from  30  b  c. 
Ittf  476  A.D.— The  apirit  of  antient  Rome  and  its  moral 
graatneuwere  itone.  and  ficeedom*  wbiab  can  only  be  baaed 
on  Tirtoe.  bad  perished.  Tbe  wise  therefore,  as  well  aa  the 
many  who  1  jvoJ  peace  as  the  means  of  aecurintf  sensual 
ei)juyiiieiits,  ami  who  were  unconcerned  about  the  conso- 
qiieiiees  to  fuluie  generations,  prcferie J  the  mild  rule  of 
ojie  tuati  to  llio  lato  turbulent  and  convulsed  <  oiidiiion  of 
the  republic. 

the  history  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  is  gtven  in 
aeparate  articdes.  we  shall  only  make  a  few  genertd  obser- 
vations on  the  adminbtnition  of  tbe  enpise,  and  aul^oin  a 
chronoloi^dcal  list  of  the  Roman  emperors  down  to  the  time 

of  Ju&tinian. 

Augustus  gradually  concentrated  in  his  own  person  uU 
the  great  ofllces  of  tiie  lejiubhe,  lluiugh  tlie  otlieers  llicm- 
seives,  mere  shadows  of  former  days,  still  continued  to  be 
appointed.  He  thus  in  efiecl  acquired  the  sovereign  power, 
hetog  free  from  all  reoponaibiliiy.  He  bad  tbe  right  Co  raiae 
Brmies,  to  iinpo<>fl  taxes,  to  decide  on  peace  and  war;  be  had 
tkecommand  if  ill  ibo  li;iiion>,  and  ihe  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  Hainan  citizens,  boih  within  and  without 
the  city.  The  senate,  after  ihe  removal  of  those  whom 
Augustus  bad  rea.son  to  fear,  was  filled  up  with  ludtviduals 
who  were  his  mere  creatures.  Tiberius  indeed  restored  to 
the  aenate  part  of  ita  Ibrmer  power,  but  the  more  the  iu- 
lluenee  of  the  aoldien  inereaaed,  the  more  that  of  the  senate 
decliiied,  which  body,  as  a  compensation  for  this  loss,  was 
made  a  high  <x>urt  of  justice,  which  took  cognizance  of 
oflcuces  coinnutteil  by  seji  itors,  crimes  ai^ainst  the  state  or 
the  person  of  (lio  eiupuror,  and  of  tlie  maladministration  of 
provincial  magistrates.  Therolatbn  bi:i\vecn  the  emperors 
and  Ibe  aenate  waa  very  indefinitet  and  it  varied  according 
to  the  more  or  loM  deapolio  disposition  of  the  head  of  the 
aUte.  No  proviaion  was  made  for  a  iwnilar  iuocaNion ;  the 
first  five  emperon  all  belonged  to  the  Julian  and  Claudian 
families.  (Tiicil., //i*/.,  i.  l".)  The  succession  depi  :iL  1 
upon  iho  will  of  the  actual  iinperutor,  who  appointta  hia> 
successor,  either  by  adojiliuii,  or  by  givin<^  hmi  one  of  ibc 
titles,  CcDsar.and  Prioceps  Juvenlutis ;  or  by  maJting  huii 
his  colleague  in  tlM  quality  of  tribune  or  proconsul  In 
cases  where  no  pwiOH  was  designated,  the  scaate  exercised 
the  right  of  election.  Bnt  this  privilege  was  soon  assumed 
by  the  ?.fddier.>«,  w  ho  proclaimed  the  emperors,  and  the  sanc- 
tion uf  ilio  senate  became  a  mere  form.  The  numerous 
body-guards  of  the  emperors  (]irttitonans),  wlio,  in  iheir 
stronghold  (pi CD torian  camp)  funned  us  ii  wei'^a  now  Capitol, 
in  efffcl  possessed  the  »»yveretgn  power;  and  on  some  occa- 
aions  they  sold  tbe  empire  to  the  best  bidder.  The  nu- 
neroiu  legions  in  the  provinces  however  soon  became 
aequainted  with  this  aoawt  of  despotism,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  it. 

The  clfciiiin  of  magistrates  was  le  d  to  the  people 
by  Au(;u»lu4,  but  in  most  caj^es  he  rcw.  at  mended  or  oven 
elected  the  candidates.  Tiberius  invested  the  senate  with 
the  power  of  election,  stdl  reserving  a  preference  to  those 
eaadtdalSS  who  were  recommended  by  himself,  and  the 
oomitis  merely  leeeived  iaformation  of  the  election  when 
it  had  taken  place.  In  the  third  eentury  however  we  find 

that  tly:  >  iV|  r  ir  alone  exercised  the  ri^lit  of  eteulion. 
The  aerarium  w.xs  at  flint  nominally  under  the  control  of 
the  senate.  Augustus  formed  a  separate  uerarium  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  flscus  was  tbe  name  for  the  property  of 
the  cmpemr  w  aueb,  whioh  mnat  be  distmguiahaa  both  fhrn 


tbe  aerarium  and  the  private  property  of  the  emperor.  But 
gradually  the  emperors  took  the  whole  administration  Ot 
the  finances  to  themselves,  and  the  term  Bscus  then  be- 
came equivalent  to  aerarium  in  the  re[)iiblican  period.  In 
order  to  keep  the  niagisiratos  both  of  the  city  and  the  pro- 
vinces in  better  suboidiaatioOt  they  were  paid  by  salaries. 

With  respect  to  legislation«  wo  find  that  in  tbe  reign  of 
Augustus  vwioas  leges  were  puHcdtLes Julia ctFapia  Pnp- 
paea,  De  Adulleriis,  &c. ),  but  afler  bis  death  we  seareely  hear 
of  any  lege^s,  and  senatus  consults  were  now  made  upon  tl.i> 
propoaition  or  the  recommendation  of  the  ennvcror.  Tlic 
Edict-a  of  the  pia>tors  gradually  lost  tlieir  imporiancc,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  the  Conslitutiones  pnucipum. 
Tbe  emperor  himself  of  oottCM  poaaessed  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion, and  for  the  dociaioB  of  cslnordinary  naUeitb  na  in  eases 
of  appeal,  he  appointed  an  especial  coundl,  which  acema  lo 
hive  \u-,:n  distinct  from  his  privy  council  for  tho  adatinis- 
tr-ilAiH  of  llic  empire.    (Spart.  Hadr.,  \  6.i 

The  JudiLia  Publica  were  usually  held  by  the  senate. hut 
civil  c  ausus  v*ore,  as  before,  Irjctl  by  judices  whom  tbe  prae- 
tor appointed.  The  administration  of  tbe  city  enga^ad  a 
great  deal  of  tbe  attontion  of  Augustus  and  his  siiccessoes. 
aa  the  monarchy  depended  much  more  on  the  peace  aud 
order  of  the  capital  than  the  republic.  Reapeeting  the 
division  and  administration  of  the  provinces,  see  the  artida 
Pkovincia.  In  the  reign  of  Carucalla  all  subjects  of  the 
ooipire  weio  made  Roman  cil>zeus  by  a  coustitutiun  of  thst 
emperor. 

In  thia  atate  the  government'  of  the  Roman  empire  re- 
mained, with  a  few  and  not  very  important  alterations,  dom 
to  the  time  of  Dioejettan.  The  measures  of  thia  easperat 
and  Constantino  produced  a  complete  change  in  tbe  form  of 

government.  [Diocletian  ;  CoNSTABrriNS.]  Tbe  dospousni 
of  tbe  prastorian  soldiers  ceasfld,  and  to  it  succeeded  the 
governnieiit  of  the  court,  with  its  ministers  and  iiinutnerable 
officers.  Tbe  Dwiatenaoce  of  those  functionaries  and  of  tbe 
numanms  armies  lendered  heavy  taxes  necessary,  and  tbe 
misery,  wretchednesa,  and  degradation  of  the  natwos  aoluect 
to  tbe  empire,  which  h»A  been  increasing  during  tbe  last 
two  centuries  previous  to  its  overthrow,  at  last  wachad  a 
pitch  which  it  is  almost  unpussihlu  to  describe. 

The  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent 
the  end  of  the  republic,  still  contuiuvd  to  increase.  Viade- 
licia,  Rhaetia,  Norieum,  Paunonia,  and  MtBsia  were  com 
pletely  subdued  and  made  parts  of  the  empiiaw  The  i>anube 
waa  made  die  honndary  in  these  parte,  toaaeura  the  empira 
against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  The  suUjugatiou 
«f  Spam  was  cotn|)leli'd  by  the  submission  of  tbe  warlike 
Cantahrians.  In  (lermany  conquests  were  also  made,  but 
more  with  a  view  to  t»ecure  Gaul  than  to  acquire  any  nvw 
possessions  in  that  country,  and  the  Rhine  may  b«  con- 
sidered as  the  frontier  on  that  side  of  the  empire.  In  the 
reign  of  Trajan  the  empire  attained  its  greatest  ottOBt; 
Dacia,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Arabia  wan 
made  Roman  provinces;  but  some  of  these  conquest*  ware 
soon  given  up,  and  tbe  Danube  and  ihu  Euphrates  became 
the  boundaries  of  the  empnc.  Butaiu  and  the  suuiljerii 
part  of  Scotland  had  been  made  a  province  in  ihe  roiKO  of 
Nero.  But  the  internal  weakness,  resulting  from  iho  im- 
perfect union  of  so  many  countries  and  nations,  rendered  n 
impeasible  to  lepal  the  ineaiaiona  of  the  huhuiaoa  by 
whom  the  emphe  was  hamaed  fiom  diout  the  elaaa  of  the 
fourth  century.  During  this  jKM  iod  one  conntry  wns  lo«: 
at'tor  another,  and  Italy  itself  v»as  invaded  by  iho  Hui.- 
under  Attila  (402  a.d.).  In  the  year  476  a.i>.  tJdoacer.  ch:'.f 
of  the  Scvrn  and  Ueruli,  at  the  head  of  a  numbisr  of  G«r- 
manic  tribes,  invaded  Italy,  dethroned  the  last  emperor  Ro- 
mulus Augostulu%  and  was  saluted  by  his  army  king  of 
Rome.  The  Roman  aenate  implored  his  protecUon.  and 
Zeno.  tlte  emperor  of  the  East,  raised  him  tu  tbe  rank  of  a 
Roman  palricius.  Thus  ended  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
West. 

Long  befoio  this  event  tbe  necessity  of  dividing  tlie 
unwieldy  mass  of  the  empire  bad  been  felt,  and.  sidc* 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  had  frequently  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  adminislcalion.  ConslantiiMple 
iMd  baaoaw  thccqiiial  of  the  Baatam  part  of  the  empire,  but 
it  waa  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Tlie<xki«tus 
(."195  A.D.)  that  the  fln  l  :  .n  into  the  Eastern  i  !  \\i  -',t;tn 
empires  became  y  i  i  iiuinent :  the  two  parts  iiov^evcr  were 
intended  to  f  ue  whole.    The  line  of  demarcation 

.  between  the  two  empires  was  tbe  Danube,  from  «  littlw 
m\iTe  Pasth,  down  lo  wham  il  nocivaa  tba  Dimu,  thca 
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th*  •ntn  mat  Drinus  (Drino),  and  m  line  dnvo  past 
the  tpvn  or  Scutari  towards  tbo  great  Sjnrtii*  near  tb« 
eooft  of  Cycenaira.    All  the  countries  eut  of  this  line 

bolon^eil  to  the  Kastern  empire,  and  iliosc  went  of  it  to 
the  West  t-rn  tMupkre.  Tbe  capitab,  Rotae  and  Cunatan* 
tinonle.  had  each  it*  senate,  with  equal  privileges;  but  the 
bond  of  union  bctwMii  tbe  two  empires  was  weakened  by 
tliu  counc  uf  tvcnti^aod  tbcy  !>oon  hasan  to  feel  jealous  of 
each  other.  Tbo  emperors  of  the  East  contriTod  to  avert 
tbe  in  variont  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  torn  their  attention  to 
the  West,  which, bcin.;  alsomore  exposed  to  such  invosions. 
Was  destined  to  fait  fii-sl ;  the  Eastern  empire,  which  had 
the  ndviiiilago  ofa  more  favounblu  position  fur  its  oajntul, 
and  had  oUo  greater  means  and  belter  armies,  prolonj(ed  its 
•xiatenee  for  many  centuries.  And  eran  after  it  had  lost 
all  iti  srovmeea,and  wet  confined  to  nTvjr  nenow  apece,  it 
nerertnelew  niatntained  itself  in  tbii  wetehed  condition 
until  the  year  I  i.'n  v  a,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
tlui  Turks  uadtr  Muhamnaod  II. 


A  Chronological  List  qf  the  Roman  Emperors. 


Augustua,  . 

from  aCmiClo  14 

Tiberius  .       .  . 

14  A.D.  tC 

37 

Caligula  . 

38 

41 

Tib.  Claudius  • 

• 

41 

54 

Nero       .       .  , 

• 

54 

G8 

Galbo,  Otbo.  Vitellins 

• 

68 

70 

Vespasioa       «  . 

* 

70 

79 

Titus 

79 

81 

Dooaittan 

96 

Nerva 

• 

96 

98 

Trajan      .        ,  , 

ys 

1 1  7 

Uadriun  . 

117 

138 

Antoninus  Pint 

ICl 

Murcua  Antoainus  . 

ir>i 

1M> 

CommodoB      .  . 

192 

Portioax ,      .  . 

J  93 

Julionua  .       •  « 

L.  Septimus  Sovcrns. 

« 

193 

• 

193 

211 

Caruealla  .       .  • 

* 

211 

2ir 

Opil.  Macrinua 

Elagnbalus      .  , 

218 

922 

Alexander  Sevorua  . 

« 

222 

23^ 

C.  JuliuaMaximinue 

• 

iSi 

238 

Gordianae 

• 

938 

243 

PhilipiNia 

• 

243 

249 

C.  Meaaius  Deoitu 

'149 

%il 

Treboniatius  Gull  us  . 

■251 

9S» 

P.  Liriiiius  \^aUn<iiiuii  and 

Gallienus 

S5S 

268 

GallieuuB  (Marrinnus, 

Val 

leas,Calpurniu&  I:'i^u,  Aure* 

due)  and  Odanalbua 

• 

961 

288 

M.  Aurelittt  Claudiua 

• 

268 

270 

L.  Diimitius  Aurclianus 

270 

275 

M.  Claudius  Tariius  . 

* 

i75 

276 

M.  Annius  Florianus 

• 

276 

M.  Aurelius  Probua  . 

• 

276 

282 

Oirus  (Cariana  and  Nnne- 

rianue)        .      .  • 
Diocletian  and  Maximianua 

282 

284 

284 

SOS 

Constantius  (Galerius) 

3QS 

808 

Constantino  (Golurius.  Seve- 

rus,  Licinius,  or  Maximi- 

nus,  MaxtntiuH,  Mnxiiai- 

anus,  Constantinus.  Con- 

•tan  tint*  Constani^  Dalncr 
tine.  Annibnltanna  ftom 
835)    ....    306  387 

Constantius  (Constantinus, 

Constaas,  MagnentiusJ  .  3.37  361 
Jiihauui  .        .        .    361  383 

Flav.  Juvianus  .       .  383  384 

Fluv.  Valentin  ianus,  Yalens 

( Procopius),G  ratian  Uiiand 

ValentiniaoualbeYouager  384  373 
Theodoaioa  (Gratianua  till 

38.1,    Valentinianus  the 

Younger  till  Magnus 

Cli'iiH'ii.  ^I:r>  iinii^  j|nn- 

dius  frum  3»3>      .      .   378  SOS 
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BatUm  Empin. 

TT 

Honor  1U8 .   .  . 

AM. 

A.D. 

A.l>. 

A.D. 

39S 

to  423 

Arcadtus  .   .   .  395  to 

408 

J>iuniu's   .    .  . 

424 

425 

>                               TT  AAA 

llii'uuuMUs  II.  .  408 

458 

Valentinianus  . 

425 

455 

Pulcheria  and 

Max^imuj .   .  . 

455 

Marctanua    .  450 

457 

Avitus    .   .  . 

455 

456 

t        T                           ^  c  9 

Leo  the  Younger  474 

47 

Maiorianue  .  . 

487 

461 

Libiua  Sennn »  481 

Ait 

MDO    •    •    •    a  474 

49 

Proooptus  An* 

ATlBSluSIUS  I.      .  Hvl 

A1 
•>  1 

themius   .  . 

467 

■372 

Justiuus  I.  .    .  518 

527 

Gl  yc«rius .    .  . 

473 

474 

Justinian  I.  .   .  527 

565 

Ni'pos  .... 

474 

475 

Romulus  Augua* 

tuluB   .  .  . 

478 

478 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  (be  most  knpoilant  wertcs  on 

Rotiian  History : — 

Thi,"  antic-tit  authorities  on  wliicli  thij  history  of  Rome  is 
ciutiUy  bas«d  atu  tho  wurks  ut  Livy  (with  Frcin&lieini'.s 
'  Supplements'),  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  l*olybius,  Dko- 
doruB  Siculus.  Appian,  Dion  Cassius,  Varro,  Ciovro^Sallust, 
CiDiiar,  Vellcius,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Suetonius,  Florut, 
Butronius,  Aureliui  Victor,  Corn.  NepoA,  Ormina.  *  Scrip- 
tores  Hist.  Augustio,*  Aromianus  Marcellinus,  Procopius, 
Zonaru-:,  XipbiluuH,  LiiureiUiu:.  Lydu",  and  man}  otiiei 
aniii  ut  authorsi,  who,  though  not  prot'o^ing  to  write  the 
history  of  Ronti^  fot  incidMitally  fwrniih  mneb  Talnable 

infirouUiou. 

Among  tbe  modem  works  on  the  history  and  oonstitutimi 
of  Rome,  we  ma^  ftrtt  mention  tbe  valuaUe  monoRm|diii  of 
Sigonius  (contained  in  Ontevit  *Tbeiavnia  Antiquitatnm 

Ronianarum,'  Lndg.  Hat.,  1694,  &c.,  12  \'ol8.  fol.),  namely, 
'  Du  Antiquu  Jure  Giviutn  Romanorum  ;*  '  D»  Antiquo 
Jure  ltalia>r  'I^oJuro  Antiquo  Provinciarutn ot  l*eri- 
zonius,  '  Animadversiones  HistoriciB';  Wolfg.  I^z.,  'Reip. 
Rom.  in  cxtcrU  Provinciis  bcllo  ConstitutEO  Comment. 
Libri  XIL.'  Basel.  1551.  and  Frank/ori  1598  ;  CnapioMiuii. 
'  De  Consnlibtu  Ronanorom  OraraientaTiL*  Basel.  1653, 

•  Genealogicum  Rom.  do  Fami'.iis  PriEcipuis  Ren;utri,  Pria- 
cipum,  CiCaarura  Rom.,'  Frankfort,  lO^'J;  and  others. 
Pigbius,  "Annalcs  Romanorum,  rec.  auxii  et  illustr.  A, 
Schotus,'  Antwer|>,  IQii,  3  vols.  fol. ;  P.  Riiiaudus.  'Fasti 
Consalares.'  Trajcct.  Bat^  1715;  Ch.  RoUin,  'Hi^toire 
Romaine,  depuia  la  Fondalion  d«  Rome  jusqu*  4  la  Batailie 
d'Actiam.'  Purii^  1 738. 16  vola.  1 2mo.,  or  8  vols.  4to.  Tbia 
Work  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  baa  been  continued  and 
completed,  in  Rolhn's  spirit,  by  J.  B.  L.  Caviar,  'His* 
toire  dt'b  Kmi>erour&  Rumain^i,  depuis  Auguste  jusqu'  d 
Coiistautin,'  \  'i  vols,  Pans.  I  "-J'.>.  This  work  of  C'revicr  lias 
likeuisL'  often  been  reprinted.  L.  do  Beaufort,  'LaRtipub- 
hr^uf  Romauie.  ou  Plan  Geu^ral  del'Ancien  Gouvorni-tiicnt 
dc  Roiuo,'  La  Hayc,  1766, 2  vols.  4to. ;  by  the  same  author, 
'Sur  llnoertilude  dea  Cinq  Pr^miera  Siictea  du  I'tiis* 
toite  Romaine,*  Utreebt,  I73$4,  reprinted  at  La  Haj-e,  1750, 
2  vols  Svo.;  Muntettquieu,  *Cjnsid<'rati ms  bur  lesCi  i.  - 
da  la  Grandeur  dea  Iloroains  ci  de  k  ur  Decadence,'  I'un.s, 
1734,  often  reprinted;  Adam  Ferguson,  'The  History  of 
tho  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Rt-public,* 
London,  J  783.  3  vols. ;  Hook,  '  History  of  Rome,'  London; 
P.  Cb.  I^eveaqne,  'Hiatoire  Critique  aa  la  R£pubiique  Ro« 
maine,'  Faria,  1807, 3  vela.  8to.  ;  'IKeGeaehicbte  dor  RSmer 
zur  Erkliirung  ihrer  classisihcn  Schriflslcller,'  2  vol*., 
Leip?ii{,  17s7-'.'i);  G.  A.Ruperii,  'GruudrissderGeschichlc, 
Erd-  mid  Alterlhumskunde,  Li'.eratnr  uml  Kunst  der  Ro- 
ro«r,' Giittingen,  17'J4;  a  second  ediliuii  appeared  in  1811; 
Chr.  F.  Scbulxc,  '  Kampf  dor  Demokratie  und  Ariiito* 
kratie  in  Ran.'  &c.,  Altenburg  und  Erfurt,  1 8li2 ;  Micoli, 

*  Italia  avanti  il  Dominio  dc'  Ilomani.'  Fircnzo,  1810,4  vol*. 
8vo,  with  an  atlas;  B.  G.Niebuhr, '  Rcimiscbe  Gescbicble/ 
2  Tols.,  Berlin,  1811.  The  first  volume  of  the  second 
edition,  which  was  much  altered,  appeared  al  licrlin,  1827; 
and  a  third  edition  of  the  same  vulunte  in  1828;  the 
second  edition  of  the  second  volume  appeared  in  1831 ;  tbo 
third  volume  was  edited,  after  Niebuhr's  death,  by  Dr. 
Classen,  Berlin,  1832,  The  whole  work  only  brings  the 
biatocy  donrn  to  the  end  of  the  flnt  Punie  war.  Tlie  Arat 
two  volumei  have  been  trandeted  Into  Bn<;li8h  by  J.  C 
HarcandC.  Thirluall.  Tlie  whole  work  has  been  translated 
into  Frenth  by  I'.  A,  de  Golbery.  Paris,  163'J  184U.  Ci>m- 
pare  tho  revu-'xs  of  the  first  edition  of  Niebuhr's  work 
by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  tu  lh«  '  Hoideibf  rj;(  r  Jahrbiichor. 
1817,  and  by  'W.  Wacbsmuth.  in  his  'Die  iiliere  Geschicht* 
des  Ri»miiGben  Slaatast'  HallOk  1819  j  Fr.  Buobbols, '  Pbi 
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iOtfoplliMhe  tJntersuchungen  uber  die  Romer,'  3  vols..  Ber- 
lin, 1819:  K.  L.  Blum,  'Einleitung  in  Roms  alte  Ge- 
schichtc,'  Berlin.  1828 ;  Eisendecher,  'UeberdieEntstehung, 
Fi  iw  1  kclung,  und  Autbildunir  dcs  BGrgerrecbta  im  alten 
Koiu.'  Hamburg,  1829;  K.D.  Hilllmann,  •  RomischeGrund- 
Torfasgung,'  Bonn,  1832;  and  by  tho  samo  auihor.  'Ur 
apriinge  der  Rooiiceben  Vcrfassung,  durch  Ver^leichungen 
trSiutert,' Boon*  1835 ;  W.  Druraann,  '  G«schichte  Roms  in 
Min«m  Uebernnge  von  dcr  RcpublilwDiachen  zur  Monar- 
etaiseben  Ver&sun^,*  4  voka.  8m.  Konigsberg.  l83-(- 
38 ;  H.  Maiden,  •  History  of  Rome'  vol.  i.,  London.  1 610  ;  H . 
C.  ReifT,  'Gflschichle  der  Rom.  BiirKerkriege,'  &c.,  Bt-rlin, 
1825.  A  vols,  bvo  ;  Dr.  Tli.  Arn.ild,  'Hialoi  vot'  Rome.'  2 
voU.,  London.  tb3s  1^10;  .1.  Ritbino,  '  Untersuciiungen 
uber  Romisrhe  Vt-rfaasiiiig  und  Geschichte,*  vol.  i.,  Cass^]. 
1839;  I>r.  Fr.  Fiedler.  'Geacbicbie  dea  RaniKbeB  Suatea 
und  Volkea.*  Loipzig.  1839;  C.  GSttlint?.  *G«Khk;bte  der 
Romi^clien  Sl«a!«  verfasiiniL;,'  TU!Ii',  la  iO, 

The  liistory  af  the  Enip.re  has  bcfii  written  by  TillcmoiU, 
'Histoiru  (ies  KrniiiT  III-  '  ■  dcs  :iutivs  Priiiocs  qui  out 
regn^  dans  laa  Six  I'lemieri  <Siecles  de  rE^lise,'  Paris, 
1700,  4  vols.  4ta.,  reprinted  at  Brussels,  in  1707,5  vok. 
8VII,;  Cfevier'e  eontinttation  <tf  RolUn. meaUoiwd  above; 
'  Ln  PwBinet^  Dottxe  CCwn,  *tm  dea  Notea  Hiat.  ei  Grit.,' 
par  M.  de  Servies.  Araslelrdum.  1722,  2  volt.  8vo. ;  Gibbon, 
'  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," London,  i;7(i-s.',  1  vols.  4to. ;  this  masterly  work  has 
often  been  r«.>iirintc<l.  D.  G.  H.  Hiibler.  *G«»chicbte  der 
Roroer  unler  den  Impcratoren.  wie  auah  dor  Oteiohffliitigcn 
Voiker.'  2  vols..  Freiberg,  1803. 

The  'Thesauri'  of  Gracvius  and  Sallengre  contain  many 
good  «orka  on  Romao  aniiquitiet;  but»  Maidea  tb^e.  ve 
nay  mention.  Job.  Rosini, '  Romanaratn  Antiauitatum  Cor- 

Sus  absolutissimum,  cum  XoUt;  Deinpsteri,  Trajent.  ad 
then,  1701;  Samuel  Pilisous..  'Lexicon  Antiquitaium 
Romiinarura,'  2  vols,  fol.,  Leovardiae,  17i:) ;  Dr.  A.  Adsims, 
'  RuiDuii  Antiquities,'  London,  KSl.oflenreprintod;  Friedr. 
Crouzer,  'Abriss  der  XomisdMn  Antiqoil&tMl,*  Laiptig 
und  Darnutadt,  1824. 

The  prifate  life  and  nanneraof  theRoniana 
in  C.  Meincrs,  'Geschichie  des  Veifalls  der  Sitten  und  di  r 
Staatsverfassuni;  der  Romer,'  Li-ipzig.  1782:  J.  H.  L. 
Mcierottti,  '  Ueber  Sitten  und  Lebeniart  der  Rtimer  iii  ver- 
acbiedenen  Zeiten  der  Repubhk,' second  edition,  Berlin.  1  Mi2. 
S  vols.  8vo. ;  W.  A.  Becker.  '  Gallus,  oder  Romisclie  S(  enen 
•na  der  Zcit  dca  AnguatuV  Letpsig,  1838,  2  vola.  Svo. ;  Otto 
von  Mirbaeh.  *  Rooriache  Brielb  aua  den  letsten  Zeiten  der 
Republik.' 2  vnl<.,  Milan.  1833;  M.  Roukz,  *  O'lsprvations 
sur  divers  points  ob^curs  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  de 
Ancionnc  Rume.*  Bruxelles,  1836. 

Works  uti  tlic  Roman  Rnanres:  P.  Biirmann, '  Vecli^alia 
populi  RoiiKini.'  Uigd.  Bat.,  1734.  4to. ;  D.  H.  Hegewisch, 
*  Veraucb  iiber  die  Romiacben  Finaaien,'  AUona,  18Q4. 
8voi.;  R.  Boaae,  'Gnindsuge  dea  Finantweaena  im  RSnti- 
achen  Staat.'  Braunschweig.  1803.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Works  on  military  afTairs:  Guischard,  '  Mi^moirea  Mili- 
taires  des  Grccs  ct  aen  Romains,'  La  Hayc,  1758,  3  vols. 
4to.,  and  Rast,  '  Rumiwhe  Kriegsaltcrllmmer.' 

As  chiunological  tables  of  the  history  of  Rome:  C.  J. 
Zumpt,  'Annates  veterum  Regnorum  ct  Populontm.  in- 
primis  Romaaoruro.'  Beralini,  1819,  4to. :  a  second  edition 
mMand  in  1838.  ZaodciK  *Tabellen  dor  Romischcn 
Geaebiebto.*  aeeond  edition,  GSufngen.  1829, 4io. ;  F.  Fied- 
ler. 'Zeittafeln  der  Romisch.  Gcsch.,'  Sic  Wesel,  1827, 
4to. ;  Fischer,  '  Griechische  und  Romis>  he  Zeittafeln,'  Al- 
tona,  1840,  4to.  ;  Clinton's  '  Fasti  Helkiuci." 

The  works  on  particular  points  of  tbe  Roman  conatitution 
or  particular  eventain  Soman  biatory,  ar»  too  nutMrooa  to 
ba  mantioned  here. 

Roman  Languaob  and  Litkraturk. 

It  is  intended  in  the  following  paras^aphs  to  present  merely 
au  uLilIina  of  tho  history  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
antictu  Rome,  as  a  separate  notice  is  given  in  this  work  to 
every  writer  of  importance. 

The  language  of  ibe  Romans  is  usually  called  lAttn ;  for 
though  Rome  and  iMlum  were  originally  dialinet  commu- 
nities, their  langoamappeara  to  have  been  always  the  same. 
Any  inquiry  into  Ine  orii^n  of  the  Latin  language  must  in- 
vi>l\i  ni.  ;;ii[uiry  Into  the  languages  spoken  by  the  antient 
iriiiabituiUb  of  Italy;  and  our  information  on  this  subject, 
notwithstanding  the  investigations  of  Micali,  Grotefend. 
ILO  Miiller.  and  other  diaUngutabed  acbolani,  ia  at  preaent 


very  imperfbet.  So  much  however  appeata  oartain.  that  tba 
Latin  langaage  was  different  from  tbeBtraaean  and  Oacan, 

of  which  the  former  was  spoken  by  the  inhabitanta  of  the 

nortliern  and  the  latter  by  those  of  the  rentral  and  southern 
parts  of  Italy.  Tho  I..;itins  appear  to  have  originally  formed 
part  of  tiiat  ^reat  race  which  overspread  both  Greece  and 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Pelasgians.  Thetr  language  formed 
a  branidiof  that  extensive  family  of  languages  which  are 
known  to  modem  aebolara  by  tbe  name  «f  Indo-Gvnaaaiei 
and  it  h  probable  that  the  FBlaagiana  who  aettled  in  Italy 
orijiinally  spoke  tbe  same  language  as  the  I'llasgians  wlu 
^icltled  in  Greece,  There  is  consequently  a  grej.1  rest'ai- 
bianco  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  langiia;:es;  though 
each  possesses  an  element  which  tl>e  other  does  not.  Not 
only  doea  tbe  Latin  taneuage  possess  many  wordi  trbich  it 
haa  not  in  eommon  with  the  Greek,  but  also  in  aomt  parta 
of  ita  grammalieal  inflection,  aa  for  inatanee  in  that  of  the 
passive  voice  it  differs  considerably  from  the  Oieek  l.in^i.::i:i , 
it  therefore  heiomes  a  question,  what  that  clement  is,  wii.cj 
the  Latin  language  lias  not  iii  common  with  the  Ciieek  ;  and 
here  we  niuKi  attain  some  further  knowledge  of  tbe  languages 
of  antient  Italy  before  we  can  anawer  this  question  satisfac- 
torily. The  Etruacan.  so  far  aa  our  imperfeet  knowledge  ef 
it  will  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  aubjeet.  appears 
to  have  exercised  little  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Latin  language ;  but  tbe  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  on  the 
contrary,  sceros  to  have  united  with  ilie  Pelastrian  in  forai- 
inf?  the  Latin  language.    Niebulir  tj/"  Rnme,  vol.  i., 

p.  s  J)  has  remarked  that  the  words  which  relate  to  agri- 
culture and  domestic  life  i^rae  in  Gieek  and  Latin,  as  do- 
mus.  agcr.  aratrum,  \inum,  oleirai,  lae^  booi  aua,  ovia, 
&c. ;  while  those  relating  to  anna  and  war,  as  duelhnn. 
ensis,  hasta,  sagitta,  &c  ,  are  different  from  the  Greek. 
But  thisremai ii  lie  takan  with  coi.Mderable  limitations 
for  there  are  many  exceptions  both  \>ays;  iiulewl  to  many 
as  to  render  the  position  itself  at  least  duub:ful.  and  all  in- 
feroooes  derived  from  it  cODse({uetitly  uicuiichisive  The 
worda  relating  to  armaand  war  may  have  been  Oscan :  ami 
it  baa  therefore  been  auppoaed  bv  Or.  Arnold  KtiitL 
Somt,  vol.  i.,  p.  22)  not  only  that  tne  Lalina  were  a  mixed 
people,  partly  Pelasgiaii  and  partly  Oscan,  but  aUu  that  f!ie> 
arose  owl  of  a  conquest  of  the  Pelasgians  by  the  Oscans;  so 
that  the  latter  were  the  ruling  daM  of  the  onilcd  naiion, 
and  the  former  its  subjects. 

Wo  have  very  few  speeimena  of  the  Latin  language  pre- 
vioua  to  tbe  time  of  £nnina  and  Plautna,  when  it  had  be* 
come  neatly  developed  and  waa  aubatantially  the  aameaa 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic.  The  specimens  of  the 
antient  langua|;e  which  have  come  down  to  iis  principallf 
consist  of  fliigments  of  antient  laws  preseivL-d  by  Feslui. 
Cicero,  and  uiher  writers,  and  of  a  few  initcriptions.  Tlw 
former,  as  might  have  been  expected,  appear  to  have  been 
oonsiderably  altered ;  and  the  latter  are  unfiirtunatel/  too 
few  to  give  ua  mveh  aaatatanee  in  tracing  the  riae  rad  pro- 
gress of  the  language.  Of  these  however  one  of  the  most 
important  was  tlie  antient  song  of  tbe  Fratres  Arvate^ 
which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1  777,  and  which  apf  e.!'' 
to  have  been  the  same  as  was  sung  in  the  roost  early  tiuitx 
though  the  inscription  was  not  cut  till  a.d.  2 1 8.  \Ve  sub- 
join a  copy  of  it  w  iih  a  few  remarka  on  loma  of  the  anUent 
forms  which  it  coniuina:— 

1.  £  noa,  Laiea.  iuvate. 

5.  Neve  luerve,  Mannar,  sins  incurrere  in  pleorii: 

3.  Satur  furere,  Mars,  limen  saii,  sla  berbar: 

4.  Semunis  alternei  adNocapit  conctoj. 
i>.  K  nos,  Marmor.  juvato  : 

6.  Triumpo.  triumpe.  triumpe.  tnumpc.  inuropc. 

1.  'Zaatt  IB  instead  of  Lore*.  All  Latin  wonU  which  ai« 
now  written  with  r,  bad  an  t  originally.  Thus  Quintiliaii 
says  Orat,  i.  4,  J  13)  that  Piueriiu.  Purtut,  arbor, 
labnr,  vapor,  clamor,  and  lares  were  ori^'inally  written 
Valenm,  Fiuiut,  arbot,  vapos,  clamot,  and  loses .  Aoeordr 
ing  to  Pomponius  tho  letter  r  was  inVMIled  hy  AppilW  Clatt- 
dius.    (Dig.,  i..  tit.  2.  s.  2.  J  Se.) 

2.  Luerve  is  instead  of  luervem  or  luerem,  which  is  eqoi* 
valent  to  bum.  Tbe  oaiaaion  of  m  at  tbe  end  of  voada  ia 
eouttton  in  Latin,  llraa  all  the  adveAa  ending  in  o  aeem 
to  have  lost  an  m,  as  qiio,  eo.  S:c.  [See  the  article  M.]  M 
is  also  omitted  in  tbe  same  way  in  the  accusative  suigui«r 
of  most  nouns  of  the  third  declension  iii  Greek,  ami  does 
not  appear,  if  we  may  judge  from  tbe  elit>iun  in  poetry  of 
all  syllables  ending  in  m  before  words  beginning  wita  a 
vowd,  to  have  been  nauaUy  pnnonnced  in  Latin.  2iiai  wtm 
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«r  Imrem  inatoad  of  Uim  corresponds  to  the  ntient  forms 
«f  nactrem,  bovermtt  mmmbh  itMwA  of  mueem,  bovem, 
tmm,  and  «1w  to  th«  eonmon  MGimtiv«  auerem  from 

cinh. 

^I'lrmar  is  a  name  of  Mars,  who  was  called  Mcm^x  in 
ihu  Oscaii  language.  Snis  is  instead  of  .vi«a*.  Pfeoyi  ; 
the  older  form  of p*ure$.  The  root  of  ihis  word  is  fie,  as 
>vi>  <iee  in  ple-nu»  and  im^^e^:  ond  the  comnarativo  is 
formed  by  adding  ior  or  «r.  Fttvrt*  aftenraraa  b«e«ine 
^>Aif«ft  in tlwaame wy  aamwjiw orrfprw  waaahMtened 
into  funta. 

3.  .^far  furere  to  to  be  understood  in  the  nine  aenae  n 

the  hmirfi  mtiate  ludo  of  Horace  iCanii.,  i,  2,  37),  and 
Itnuti  sii'i  in  the  sense  of  pede  fu/su  Itmrn.  J^/a  appears 
iiore  to  sif^nify  ceute.  HerLer  is  an  old  f  irm  of  /ervere,  b 
being  itilerchangeable  with  f,  in  the  Mime  way  as  ^pifuiv 
and  /remere,  rube*}  and  rn/i/*,  &c. 

4.  Srmunit  i«  inalead  of  •Semoiie*.  Tbe  Oaoan  language 
has  frcqiietitly  a  wbereo  ia  found  in  eontmon  Latin,  as  putt 
r>r  ^c*'.  I'^thttif  fur  Vettona,  Sec.  Advocnpil  insteaii  of 
'itlroruhitf.  ilie  f  beitiff  omitted  as  in  rffc,  t/uc,  fer. 
Tne  future  is  here  u^ed  in  the  sense  of  an  imperative.  /' 
wu^  lrt:r|uentty  u$ed  iti  ibe  old  language  where  b  occurs 
in  the  Irtcr  forma,  as  jioplicus,  Poplicola,  tcapret  {lealnet), 
and  the  Oacan  jnihipia,  prtthipiiH,  wbieh  ara  connected 
with  prt^hib&re. 

Two  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Latinity  which  have 
come  cloM D  to  us  arc  the  inscription  on  the  Coliimna  Uos- 
trata,  erected  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
C.  DuiliuBover  tbe  Carthaginians,  0.c.*i6O  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat., 
xxxiv.  11),  and  the  Senatiu-Contullum  de  Bacchanalibut, 
which  waa  passed  b.C.  inc.  (See  Orclli,  Corpus  Imcrip., 
No.  ^49 ;  Diakenboroh's  livy,  vol.  vii.,  p.  97,  &c.)  In  both 
of  theae,  many  of  the  grammatical  formt  differ  widely  from 
those  whieb  were  afterwards  in  use,  and  approximate  closely 
to  the  .specimens  of  the  0-ran  which  are  still  extant.  Thus 
ail  the  ablative  cases  in  tlicije  insicriptioiis  end  in  ed  or  d,  as 
}yrtrtent-ed,  dicltitar-rd,  naval^d,  pra-dit-d,  m  a/trj-d 
mari-d,  tencUu  d,  Stc,  which  correspond  to  the  Osran 
factu-d.  doiu-d,  malu-d.  cum  preiratu-d,  touta  d,  prtetenti-d, 
&e.  A  aimUat  raaambUmee  ia  aeen  in  tbe  third  peiaon  sin- 
gular  of  the  jmparatiTe  mood:  where,  instead  nf  »/o.  We 

find  in  old  Latin  estod,  und  m  Oscan  eritud.  Tlie  L.ilinily  of 
thu  Senatus-Consultuni  de  Bucclunaiihus  d.flers  m  !»a  many 
respects  ftom  that  of  I'lautus,  who  h\ed  at  the  time  al 
which  this  measure  was  passed,  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
many  of  the  ancient  forma  itt  Flautua  muat  haw  been 
altefod  in  aubaaquont  liniaa. 

Tbe  hiatory  or  Latin  literature  may  be  divided  into  Ihtee 
periods:  the  first  exlendini;  from  the  lime  of  Ltvius  An- 
dronu  u',  B  t.  240,  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.d.  14;  tbe 
second  froiii  the  death  of  Aiii;ustus  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aiirelius,  A.D  l  -^u  ;  and  the  third  from  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aureluis  to  the  time  of  Cossiodorus,  a.d.  53'J. 

ytrst  Period ' — Bvm  the  Hme  qf  Lmiu  Andronicut,  b.c. 
240,  to  the  dfoth  ^duguHut,  A.n>  14,^The  Romans  may 
be  said  to  have  poaaeasad  no  lilerature  for  upwards  of  500 
>  cars  from  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  and  when  tliey  at 
length  be^n  to  pay  some  attention  to  it,  they  did  little 
more  than  translate  o.-  iinitiilu  the  work.s  of  the  Greeks, 
The  tragedies  and  comedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  was 
Um  first  writer  of  whom  we  have  any  acoount,  appear  to  have 
bean  taken  entirely  from  the  Greek;  mmI  the  aame  was  the 
eaie  with  €!n.  Naviui,  who  waa  eontamporary  with  Livius 
Andronieos.  Tbe  Urst  pmae  writera  were  Quintoa  Fabius 
Piclor  and  Lticius  Cincius  Aliraentua,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  v>rote  the  history  of 
Rome  from  its  foundation  to  their  own  times,  in  imitittion 
uf  the  pontiAcal  annals.  Cincius  however  appears  to  have 
written  hia  hiatonr  in  Greek;  but  both  bia  history  and  that 
of  Fabiua,  as  well  aa  thoae  of  th«  auccaading  annaltsta,  ap- 
pear, Uhe  the  pontifteal  annals  whieh  Ibey  imitated,  to  Iwve 
been  very  iscagre,  containing  only  memorials  of  tbe  times, 
of  uwn.  of  places  and  events,  without  any  ornament;  and. 
provided  that  their  meaning  was  intelligible,  they  thought, 
says  Cicoro  (  Dr  Oral.,  ii.  1*2),  that  the  only  excellence  of 
atyle  was  hrevity. 

Ennius  however,  who  was  horn  n.c.  2.19, nay  bo  r^prded 
as  the  founder  of  Latm  luuraiuic.  Though  «  GtSek  by 
birth,  he  waa  the  first  who  taught  the  Roman*  1»  writs 
their  own  language  with  case  and  elescance.  and  ha  waa 
chiefly  instninienial  in  introducing  among  the  Romans  a 
love  of  literature.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  some 
P.O.  No.  1S4«. 


of  tbe  most  emment  members  of  the  Roman  tnatocracy, 
who  began  at  length  to  atudy  th«  Groak  language.  Cato 
himself  learnt  Givek  from  Bnniaa ;  and  Scipio  Africanua, 

his  son  Srjpio  Na'.ica,  and  M.  Fnlvius  Nobilior  delighted 
in  lus  bocieiy.  .\t  the  same  time,  the  later  comedy  of  the 
Athenians  was  most  successfully  imitated  by  Plautus,  whoso 
comedies  mml  have  had  some  influence  in  improving  the 
taste  of  the  people  and  even  of  tbe  aristocracy,  though  tha 
latter  do  not  appear  to  have  shown  him  any  patronage. 

In  tbe  year  b.c.  155,  the  study  of  the  week  pfaflosopby 
was  introduced  among  tbe  Romans,  by  the  embRs.sy  w  hich 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Rome,  consisting  of  three  «f  tlie  most 
eminent  philosophers  of  the  age,  namely,  Canieades  of  the 
Academy,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic; 
and  thoueh  the  study  was  condemned  by  Cato  and  many 
uf  the  old  school,  it  soon  made  great  progress  among  tha 
Roman  nobles.  The  study  of  Die  Greek  language  and 
literature  was  still  further  promoted  by  tbe  conquest  of 
Acha;a,  and  by  the  influenee  of  the  distinguished  Achasan 
[jrisoiiers.  who  wtrc  diatiibu'.ed  among  the  towns  of  Italy. 
Among  ihcjic  was  Pulybius,  who  attracted  the  attention  of 
Paulius  jUmilius.and  was  appointed  by  hmi  instructor  of  his 
two  sons,  Fabius  and  Scipio.  Though  Pulybius  did  nut  write 
in  Latin,  he  produced  a  great  influence  upon  Roman  litera- 
ture, iie  showed  the  H<iimana  how  the  history  of  their  omi 
state  ought  to  be  traatad ;  and  by  hia  intimacy  with  Scipio 
and  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of  the  time,  he  produced 
a  great  impression  upon  the  literary  character  of  tlic  ago. 
From  this  time  it  became  the  fashion  for  all  well  educated 
Romans  to  read,  speak,  and  even  v,ni*i  theGreek  language; 
and  Greek  rhetoricians  snd  philosophers  found  abundant 
employment  in  Rome.  Literature  however  waa  chiefly  pro- 
seeuted  b*  the  great  and  noble ;  the  body  of  the  people 
appear  to  nave  remained  uneducated. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  will  be  seen  that  Roman 
literature  only  arose  and  spread  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  Greek  literature ;  and  tlie  con.-e<iuenee  was  not  only 
that  the  Roman  writers  made  the  Greeks  iheir  modelis  but 
that  they  rarely  attempted  any  ongmal  work.  One  excep- 
tion howevar  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  satire^ 
which  waa  Msentially  home-bom,  and  had  nothing  simOar 
to  it  m  tbe  Greek  language.  Tbn  tpeeiea  of  composition 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  practice,  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  of 
the  country-peojde  making  rude  extempore  verses  in  ii  l; 
cuie  of  one  another.  Lucilius,  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  Scipiu  Africanus  and  of  Ltnlius,  with  whom  he  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship,  was  the  first  writer 
who  constructed  Roman  satires  on  tuose  principles  of  art 
^which  were  considered  in  the  time  of  Horace  as  essential 
requisites  in  a  satiric  poem.   (Hor.,  Sai ,  ii.  1,  61.) 

The  first  century  before  the  Christian  icra  was  tin:-  m  ast 
brilliant  ciioch  of  Roman  literature.  The  various  \vritkngs 
of  Cicero  had  brought  the  K man  language  to  perfection; 
and  almost  every  species  of  literature  «as  cultivated  with 
sneeesa.  In  didactic  (wetry,  Lucretius  rivalled,  and  we  may 
say  surpassed,  all  the  Greek  didaetio  noets.  in  his  great  pbi' 
losophical  poem,  which,  for  vigour  of^eonception  and  splen- 
dour of  diction,  will  bear  corn;  :Hi=.i)n  with  the  best  efforta 
of  the  poets  of  any  age  and  country.  In  lync  pt)ctry,  Ca- 
tullus and  Horace  ma  le  the  first  attempts  to  introduce  this 
species  of  composition  among  tbe  Romans ;  while  TibuUui^ 
PropertiuB,  and  Ovid  produced  the  most  beautiful  eli>giao 
poems.  During  this  period  aliOi  the  epic  poem  of  Virgil 
appeared ;  but  tnerw  was  no  gnat  dramalie  poet  In  prose, 
w""  rn^  i  s  ttif  bislories  of  Sallust,  Cicsar,  and  Livy  ;  the 
agnculUiial  iiud  antiquarian  treatises  of  Yarro ;  and  the 
orations,  letters,  and  philosophical  and  historical  works  of 
Cicero.  Ttie  chief  characteristic  of  the  literature  of  this 
age  originated  in  the  leading  feature  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. The  Romans  were  a  practical  and  not  a  speculalivn 
people;  and  consequently  pure  speculation  found  littln 
favour  and  encouragement  among  them«  No  new  system 
of  philosophy  sprung  up  amongst  them ;  they  received  tbe 
different  systems  of  Grecian  philosophy  w'thuut  my  nwlifl- 
catioo  or  aiteraliun  ;  and  even  those  who,  like  Ciceiu,  studied 
this  8uhjG<>t  most  successfully,  appear  only  to  have  rc^;urdcd 
it  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  as  a  solace  in  adversity,  or 
as  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  oratory.  The 
latter  aab!|ect.at  Irast  under  the  tepablic,  was  more  studied 
than  any  other  branch  of  Ilieratura. since  it  opened  the  way 

to  the  !i  :::fir  -t  di^'nitics  in  the  state;  and  the  intlueuce  of 
this  study  may  be  traced  in  almost  all  the  works  of  the 
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writon  of  this  pefiod.  Wa  dpeeialljr  sm  it  in  t1i«  *ilii«ir 

of  Virgil,  atvl  in  the  histories  of  SalUitt  and  Lixy. 

Second  Peri'Kl: — From  the  death  of  Au^rustui  to  the 
death  of  Marcm  Aureliut,  A.d.  180.^ — In  this  period  the 
decay  oi'  tlie  Latin  literature  commenced.  By  the  uverlbrow 
of  the  republic,  oratory  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  private 
eauMi,  And  Mioa  degenerated  into  the  art  of  the  rnolorician. 
Qoiatiltali  miideanobte  butiuiftuereti<rui  attempt  to  rec»U 
litt  (SontcBiporaries  firom  tfae  empty  deelanntioiM  of  the 
icboolt  to  the  t  rue  subjec  ts  of  oratory ;  bat  e  fhlM  taste  bad  al- 
ready vitiated  Ihogroal  bulk  of  t lie  cum ni unit) .  Oralory  how- 
ever Htill  cunttnued  to  form,  as  it  liad  done  under  the  lepub- 
lie,  the  chief  study  in  the  education  of  the  higher  chisses ;  and 
consequently  the  faUe  priiH-iplej  of  taste  on  which  it  was 
taught  may  bu  traced  in  all  the  writings  of  that  period. 
We  see  it  ia  the  works  of  Sensea,  the  jmingvr  FHojr,  Vel- 
leiiis  Fstoreulns.  and  even  to  some  extent  in  thoM  of 
Tncitus.  In  the  poems  of  Luran,  Val  rirs  Fl;  crus,  aod 
Silius  Ilalicus,  the  art  of  tli«  rhetorician  is  ujore  con- 
spicuous; they  abandoned  the  study  of  nature,  and  were 
constantly  striving  after  effect;  in  addition  to  wh.ch,  ihey 
were  all  close  imitators  of  the  'iBooidf*  wi^ich,  from  us  defl- 
eioDcy  in  truth  to  nature,  inust  baTC  produced  a  most  iiuu- 
riou*  effect  upon  sabserimnt  poets,  who  made  It  their  nMet. 
Under  the  Antonines  tlie  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
the  literature  becaip.e  still  more  ai^parcnt.  as  we  >>ee  m  iho 
wriiKijjs  of  Sulinu*,  Pettonius.  and  Api)ulcius,  lliongh  even 
dunnti  ihu  penod  Gbius  and  utbtir  jurists  coiitiuued  to 
write  Latin  worthy  of  the  ago  of  Cicero. 

TMrd  Period  .-—From  the  dtath  <^Marait  Aurelhu  to 
tk«  iiau  of  Ctutiodorut,  a.d.  539^^1110  dvit  oominotions 
whieb  prevailed  during  the  early  put  of  this  period,  and 
the  subsequent  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Conston- 
tlm  plo,  almost  i>xtinguished  all  literary  pursuits.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Roman  people  bad  never  been  able  to 
enjoy  or  appreciate  the  works  of  their  cuuntiymen;  and 
when  the  patroDSgo  of  the  groat  and  the  wealthy  was  with- 
drawn, there  nas  no  encouraj^ement  to  an^-  literary  exer- 
tioiis.  The  poets  of  this  it^  viih  the  exception  of  Clsudian, 
vho  was  superior  to  most  of  the  poets  of  the  prccedine 

Seriud,  were  mere  Tor^iner^,  U8  Olympius  Ntmesianus  and 
ulius  Calpurnius ;  thu  hiatuiian!^,  if  they  may  be  dis^nifled 
with  the  title,  only  composed  the  mo»t  biuren  cpiloine>  of 
Roman  history,  or  of  the  ntgns  of  the  em(ierors.  All  kinds 
of  barbarisms  and  eonruptioiM  hsgan  to  creep  into  the  lan- 
l^uage ;  but  even  at  the  conmencement  of  uis  period  the 
jurists  Ulpian,  Papinian,  Paollos,  and  Modestinus  stilt 
contimicd  tu  \  iiie  in  pure  Latin,  which  forms  a  striking 
contract  w.i.tj  ;liat  of  tlu:ir  contempnraries.  The  only  lite- 
rature of  this  age,  besides  the  juristical,  which  deserves*  i 
special  metitiou.  is  that  of  the  Christian  church;  in  which 
the  works  of  Lactantius  are  particularly  distinguished  by 
thepurilv  of  their  style  and  the  elegaaee  of  their  dietioQ. 

The  mewiag  is  a  list  of  tbo  Latin  vrilata,  with  th«ir 
several  epochs,  as  nearly  as  ttwy  eau  be  aaeertaindl}-* 


X.V.C. 

iH 

521 
535 
MO 
AM 


668 
588 

600 

m 


B.C. 

240 
235 
219 
t04 
309 


186 
166 

154 
134 


631 
640 


66:t 
66f 


123 
114 
98 


9t 
90 


Livius  AndronicOS. 

Cn.  Neevius. 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor. 

L.  Cincius  Alimentus. 

M.  PorcittsCato. 

Q.  Ennius, 

M.  Accius  Plautus. 

Coriliiis  Statins- 

M.  Pacuvius. 

P.  Tcreutius. 

A.  Postumius  Alhinus. 

Attius. 
L.  Calpurnius  Fiio  FrugL 
C  Pannlos. 
C.  Coilius  Antipater. 
Sempronius  AselUo. 
C.  Lucilius. 
S.  Turpiliua. 
L.  Lieinitts  GrMsua. 
If.  Antonins. 
L.  MSKm  Stila 
C!uudius  Quadrigarins. 
Viilerius  Antias. 
L.  C'li  iu-lius  Si-M'iiiui, 
L.  Poiniiomus  Boiiuuieai>is. 
P.  Rutilius. 
T.  Quintius  Atta. 


A.V,C. 
666 
678 
<7g 

690 
694 


919 


mc. 
•8 
81 
78 

64 
•0 


54 


73t-787 
787 


94 

14 


767-790  14-37 


TM-807  41-54 


•B7-ttl  M-88 


8}2-8SS  <9-79 


834-848  81-96 


Plotius  Gallus. 
Valerius  Cato. 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
T.  Lucrtiiius  Carus 

SHortensius. 
.  Tullius  Cieero. 
M.  Terentius  Varro. 
T.  Pompon  ius  Attienn 
Q.  .£lius  Tubero. 
L.  Lucceius. 
C.  Julius  C»«ar. 
Att<.'iu<<  Philologus. 

C.  Valerius  Catullus. 

D.  Laberius. 
ConMiius  Nepoa. 
C  AsinhM  Wllio. 
A.  HirtiuB. 
C.  Sallastius  Crispus. 
c.  Cie»ar  Ootaviavtm^ 

M.  Agri]ipa, 
C.  Cilnius  Mcecenas, 
CTrehatiua  Testa. 
Q.  Hoimf  ins  flaoetM. 
P.  Virgil  ius  Maro. 
Comeliiiis  G.illus. 
Albius  TibuMii  - 
M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinua. 
8.  Aiirdina  Ptio|Mnias. 

Domitius  Mamw. 
C.  Podo  Albinovanns. 
M.  Porcius  Latro. 
Verrius  Flaccus. 
Titus  Livius. 
Trogus  Pompeius. 
Q  Antistius  Labeo. 
C.  Ateius  Capito.  * 
P.  O  rid  ius  Nase. 
iBmilms  Maoer. 
C.  Rabirius. 
Curnelius  iievenis- 
Gratius  FalisetM. 
Phtedrus. 
Manilins  ? 
C  Asinins  Galloa. 
Hsasnrius  Sabinta. 
Cooreius  Nerva. 
C.  Velleitis  Patereulus. 
Valerius  Maximus. 
M.  Annapns  Seneca. 
Arelliits  Fuscus. 
Alhiieitts  Silos. 
OesHns  Pins. 

Q.  HritiTti:':. 

L.  Airuiiiiua 

Rutilius  Lupus 

Cri.ipus  Passienos. 

Domitms  Afer, 

JuUus  Afiricamia. 

A.  Oornditts  Oslsas. 

Pomponius  Mels. 

L.  Junius  Moderatus  ColunseRo- 

Scribonius  Largus. 

Q.  Asconius  Pedianus. 

Nero. 

Lb  Annans  Seneca. 
K.  Aomsos  Lmairos. 

Annsns  Comtitus. 
A.  P^ius  Flaccus. 

C.  Silius  Itnlicus. 
Aufidius  Ba&sus. 
Valerius  Probua. 

C.  Plinius  Secundos  (tiM  4i|V)i 
V.  McssalU. 
Fabins  Rmlisas. ' 
Vibius  Priseus. 

J ulius  Secuiidus. 

Sulcius  Bassus. 

C  Valerius  Klaceus. 

M.  Kabius  Quiiitilianua. 

M.  Valerhn  MwtUia. 

Snlpida. 

P.  nptniua  Stalfas. 
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A.UX. 
lftl-870 


A.D. 
»»-ll7 


MI-0H 


181 


im 


<S4 


Ills 


SfO 


iits 


S70 


1148 


8M 


Ilia 


410 


C.  Coroelius  Tocttut. 

C.  Pliniua  Seouadu*  CSadUiM. 

S.  Julius  FlNutimu* 

Javolentuk 

C.  Su«toniaa  Tranqaillufc 

L.  Anna'U*  Flonu. 
Julius  Ubscquens. 
Veltui  Longug. 
Terentianui  Maunil. 

D.  Junius  JuTMialil. 
Stlviuft  Juliamii. 
CaeeiliuiAfriiNm 
8  Puinponiu*. 

Gums. 

VuluMUi  Ma>cianiu. 
(Jervidiuii  Scavola* 
Ulpius  MarceUoB. 
Aului  GalUiM. 
Gblporniut  f liMWk 
J  ustinus. 
Q.  Cur«iu«? 

M.  Aurclius  AntooilllB  (Omk)* 

Cornelius  Fronto. 

L.  AppuleiuB. 

J  uUttt  SoliniM. 

Noniitt  IfarMttui. 

Tertullianus. 

Petroniu*. 

PajiiniunuA. 
Ulpianus. 
Paulus. 
Modcttinus. 

Apiaiu. 
CtDMirinus. 
Minudus  Felix. 
M.  Aurelius  Olympius  Ni 
Julius  Calporniui. 
Harius  Maximus. 
Caciliua  CypritniM. 
Ttebellia*  Fbllio. 
Ju1iu»«  Capitolinus. 
Flaviuii  Vupiwus. 
Julius  Rutlniinai. 
ArnobiuK. 
Lactantiu*. 
Krmieus  MM«im 
JRhM  PoMffc 
Vielorimii. 
Aureliui  Vietob 
Mamurtiiius. 
Eutropiiu. 
RttAw. 
I*  Anpdiin. 
Hwronjriniit. 
Anbrosius. 
Anicius  Puulinus. 
Au^unius. 

Ammiuius  MMwUuiuk 
Vegstiiu. 


If arMlltti  EmpirieiM. 

Faltonia  Proba. 
Aurelius  Syinnuicbus. 
Claudianuii. 
Pompeiut  Fostus. 
Scrvius  Maurus. 
iBmilius  Probus. 
Augustious. 
Aunlius  Prudeatiua 
Sulpieius  Scverus. 
Mserobius. 

Claudius  Rutilius  NuoMUiMii 
Rufns  Fastut  Anmm 

Chsrisiui. 
Dionncdos. 
Gnlius  Aurriiaam. 
Junius  Orosius. 

Salvianus. 

ApoUinaris  Sidomua 


A.U.C.  A.D. 

Aruiianus 
1843-lS9a  Boetbiua. 

•  Priseianuti 
Fulgenttua. 

Tribontanus. 

In  lbs  preceding  list  the  principal  Rmnan  jurists  ara  tn* 
sertod,  but  a  complete  list  of  tlicra,  with  tbe  relative  pro- 
portions, whicli  tbey  have  contributad  to  tbe  'Digwt,'  isgivoD 
under  Justinian's  LEGiSLAnON;  pi.  It4> 

iforiu  m  tk$  Boman  Lemguage  ami  LUeraturt.^Th* 
fUlowinf  list  of  works,  though  far  from  complete,  may  b« 
useful  to  those  wlio  am  studying  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  antiont  Rome.  It  is  hardly  neces>ary  to  premise 
that  the  Works  here  enumerated  have  very  different  degrees 
of  merit,  aod  tbat  some  are  merely  mentioned  as  the  beat 
or  only  woiks  «f  tlw  kind,  or  n  th*  beat  kaova  to  dw 
vriiar. 

Urmtteriff^Fabneiaa,  *Bib1iotlieea  Latins,'  edited  by 

Ernesti,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.,  1773- 1 77-1  :  Harles,  'Introduetio 
in  Molit,  Litt.  Romanaj,'  2  vols,  bvo.,  Norimb.,,1794  ;  *Bre- 
vior  Notitiu  Litt.  Romance,'  with  supplements,  6  vols.  8vo., 
1789-1819  ;  Dunlop,  'History  of  Roman  Literature,' 3  vols. 
Svo.,  IjowA,;  Bahr,  '  Geschichle  dcr  Rumi&clieti  Liters* 
tur,'  8vo.,  Oaris.,  1832,  &&}  'Abiiia  der  Romiaehen  Lite* 
raturgesebiebte,'  Bvo.,  Heidelb.,  1833 ;  Bernbardy,  'Gran* 
dhss  der  Romischca  Litcratur,*  8vo.,  Hallo.  1830,  a  u»e- 
ful  work  ;  F.  A.  Wolf.  '  V^orlesungen  iiber  dio  Gegchichte 
der  Romisi  hen  Littr;Uur,'  Lei  pi .  1831;  F.  Passow. 

'  Uebersicht  der  Horoischen  und  Griechiacben  Literatur. 
4to.,  Berlin,  1815 ;  '  Grundzuge  der  Grieoh.  und  Rom.  Lit- 
tmtur  and  Kuniltesehiebte,'  4ta,  Boriin,  1828;  Gjrnl- 
dw,  *  Hiatoria  PiMtaram  ten  GnMotiim  quawLatiaonim,* 
Basel.  1 545 ;  CriDilll%  *  De  Poetis  Latinis.'^  Flor.,  1 505 ;  Vos- 
sius, '  De  Vet  Pootarum  Temporibus,' Amst.,  1654 ;  Crusius, 
'Live*  of  the  Latin  Poets.'  Lonti.,  17'26;  Rambach,  '  De 
Poetarum  J..yricorum  inter  Romanos  Paucitate,'  4to.,  Qued 
linb.,  1 769 ;  L^v6o,  '  TliMtre  complet  des  Ldtin*.'  Paris, 
1822,  &e.;  Donatus,  *De  TrafraediaetComcBdiai' J.  G.  Sea* 
liger, '  DeCMB<8diaetTrag<Baia,'  in  Gronovioa^  'TbaMumM 
Aut.  Crr.,'  vol.  riii. ;  Sagittarius,  '  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Livit 
Andronici.  Nxvii,  Ennii,  Cscilii,  Statii,  Pacurii,  &c.'  8to., 
Altonb.,  ]t]'-2:  A.  W.  Schlegei,  '  Vorlesuncen  iiber  Dra- 
rnalischo  Kunst  und  Lilforatur,'  3  vol*.  8vo.,  Heidelb..  1817, 
translated  into  French,  3  vols.  8vu.,  Paris,  1814,  and  into 
English,  2  vols.  8vo.;  the  article  Drama  in  this  work: 
Casauboo, '  De  Satyriea  Graec.  Poeei  et  Romanorum  Satiiv 
Par..  1605.  Hal.,  1774.  ed.  Rambach;  Konig.  'De  Satira 
Romana,*  Oldenb„  8vo.,  1796;  Manso,  '  Ueber  die  Romis- 
chen  Saliriker.'  in  Sulier'tf  '  ADgein.  Theone  der  Schonon 
Kiinslc.'  vol.  4  ;  Ruperti,  '  Dc  Salua  Romanorum  et  de  Sa- 
tiricis  Romanorum  Pocti.s"  prelixcd  to  his  edition  of  Ju- 
venal; Vossius,  'Do  Hisloricis  Latinis,'  Lugd.  Bat^  1651. 

A  list^of  the  principal  editknia  of  tbe  Latin  writers,  with 
the  beat'modern  worka  wpea  aadi  writer,  ia  giTen  in  Wag^ 
aer^a  *Oraiidrln  der  Cfa»'oheB  Bib1k>graphie,*  Braalau, 

18  HI. 

Language. — Folicta,  '  De  Ling.  Lat.  U.su  ot  Prw-itantia.' 
ed.  Mosheim,  Hamb.,  172.3,  8vo.  ;  Facciolati.  '  De  Ortu, 
Inientu,  et  Instauratione  Lmguoj  Latinse,'  repnnted  at 
Lips,  1725;  Tursellinus,  *  De  Particulis  Latinie  Orationis,* 
odea  vaprtnled;  AUen,  'Doetiina  Copularnm  Lingua  La- 
tinSb*  ISiBO.,  Lond^  18S0,with  a  notieeof  the  aane  work  in 
tbe' Journal  of  Education,' No.  8;  Doderlim, '  Lntciniscbe 
Synonyme  und  Etymologieen,'  6  vols.  8vo  ,  L<^ipz  ,  1826- 
lh38  ;  Struve,  '  Ueber  dio  Lateinische  DeciinaiiDti  und  Con- 
jugation,* 8vo.,  Konigs.,  1823;  Schneider, '  Elementarlebre 
der  Lateinisehen  Sprache,'  anjl '  Formenlcbredar  Lalainia 
eben  Sprache,'  Berlin,  1819, 1821.  a  valuable  work  ftr  tba 
aiduBologv  of  tbe  language ;  Allen,  *  Btymologieal  Analjiia 
of  Latin  Verbs,'  12mo.  Lond.,  1836  ;Scheller,  '  Ausftirhliche 
Lateinische  Sprachlohre,'  8vo.,  Lcipz.,  1803,  translated  into 
English  by  W  ilker  ;  Grotefcnd,  '  Aiisfiirliliche  Grammaiik 
der  Latcmtochen  Sprache,'  2  vols.  Sto..  Hannov.,  1829-30; 
Zumpt,  '  Lateinische  Grammatik,'  8vOn  Berlin,  6ih  edition, 
1828,  and  frequently  reprinted,  translated  into  Sngliab  bj 
Kearkk,  with  a  notiea  of  tha  Hiaa  work  ia  the  'Qnirtariy 
Journal  of  Education.'  No.  1 :  this  gramnar  ia  ftr  aaparior 
in  the  syntactical  part  to  any  other.  "Tlte  student  will  alao 
rk-rive  considerable  information  from  those  works  which 
treat  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  tbe  Indo-Germanio 
asBopp^ « Va^gWehaaia  Cbaiainatik  des  i 
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Knt,  Zend,  GriechisohcD,  Lateinisclven,  Sec.,'  of  which  the 
Bnt  part  was  published  at  Berlin.  1 833,  witii  a  notice  of  the 
MOM  vork  in  tb«  'Journal  of  Bducatioa,'  No.  16,  by  the 
late  Dr.  Boaen ;  and  Putt's  '  Etyinolo|{lKhe  Forschungen 
auf  dem  Gebiete  dur  Indo-Garmanichen  Sprachon,*  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lemgo.  1833-36,  with  two  notices  of  the  same  in  the 
'Journal  of  BJuodition,'  Nos.  18,  20,  aUo  by  Dr.  Rosea 

Dictionaries. — Slephani.  'Thesaurus  Lingtim  Latuw;' 
Faeciolati  and  Forcellini,  'Totius  lAtinitatis  Lexicon/ 
4  vol*,  fol.,  Padua,  1771,  which  is  superior  to  all  other  Latin 
diationariea,  and  tba  Noent  edition  of  the  same  work  en- 
larged by  Furlanetto.  4  vols.  4to.,  Padua ;  Adam, '  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Latin  Tongue,'  8vo..  Edinburgh,  1814,  2nd 
edition,  a  superior  work  to  tlmt  of  Aiii'^worth;  Scheller, 
•  Ausfiibrlirhes  und  Muglichsl  VollBlaiuJiges  Lateinisch- 
Deutscbes  und  Deutsch-Lateinischcs  Lexicon,'  5  vols  8vo,, 
Leipz.,  I804-6,  translated  into  English  by  Riddle,  who  has 
also  published  a  Latin  dictionary  in  one  volume.  8vo. ; 
Fceund, '  Wortarbiieh  der  Lateiaisehsa  SpracW  which  is  to 
be  coniidetad  in  4  voli.  Svo.,  hot  throe  only  have  yet  ap- 
poared ;  Schwenck,  'Etymolofxisches  ^VorterburJi  dor  Laiem. 
Spracho  mit  Vcr^leichung  dcr  Griochiscbcu  unJ  Doiil-;- 
ehen.'  yvo  ,  Fraiicf„  1827;  Nizolii, 'Lexicon  Cioeronianum," 
edited  by  Facci(^ati,  reprinted  in  Loadoo,  3  vols.  8vo., 

Rou\x  Law. 

The  liistoiieal  origin  of  the  HomaaLaw  is  unknown,  and 
Its  fundamental  pnnci)^iles,  some  of  vhioh  even  survived 

the  legislation  of  Justinian,  aro  older  than  the  oldest 
records  of  Italian  history.  The  foundation  of  the  strict 
rules  of  the  Roman  laA'  as  to  f.itinlia,  uynatio,  niarriaije, 
ICS  laments,  succession  to  intestates,  and  ownership,  was 
no  doubt  custom,  lAieh,  boiiig  zeooniised  1^  the  sovereign 
poiNr«  beoMne  Uv.  Ai  in  many  otbor  states  of  antiquity, 
the  eonneetion  of  the  dni  with  the  eeeleaiaatieal  or  saered 
law  was  moiit  intimate;  or  rather,  we  may  consider  the 
law  of  religion  as  originally  comprehending  all  other  law. 
and  its  interpretation  as  beloni;ing  to  the  priests  an  1  tli 
king  exclusively.  There  was  however  direct  legislation 
even  in  the  period  of  the  kings.  Those  laws,  Wnieh  are 
mentioned  under  the  name  ot  Leges  Regiae,  were  propsed 
by  the  king,  with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and,  con- 
firmed by  the  popnlosin  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and,  after  the 
constitution  of  Servius  TuUins,  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 
That  there  were  remains  uf  this  anticnt  legislation  existing 
even  in  the  lnip4;ruil  )H.'riod,  is  certain,  as  uppeats  fi-um  the 
notice  of  the  Jus  Civile  Papmanum  or  Papisianum,  which 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  Fapirius  is  said  to  have  compiled 
from  these  sources,  about  or  immediately  after  the  expulsion 
oif  Tarquinius  Superbua  iDig^  I,  tit.  8)b  and  from  tne  dis- 
tiiMt  Nfcranees  to  these  Leges  made  by  late  writers.  Still 
there  h  grvnt  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
pilation of  Papirius,  and  it»  real  character.  Even  bis  name 
is  not  quite  certain,  as  he  is  variously  called  C<iiuB|  Soxtus, 
and  Publius.   (Dion.  HaU  in.  36;  Dtg.,  i.,  tit. '.'.) 

.But  the  earliost  legislation  of  which  we  have  any  important 
fantaint  is  the  compilation  of  the  code  eaUed  the  Twelve 
TaUea.  The  original  bronae  tables  indeed  ate  said  to  have 

Cerished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  city  after  its  capture 
y  theGrauls,but  they  were  satisfactorily  restoied  from  copies 
and  from  memory,  for  uo  aniient  writer  wlio  cites  them 
ever  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  the  geiiuiaene»s  of  their  con- 
tents. It  is  the  tradition  that  a  commission  was  tent  to 
Athens  and  the  Greek  states  of  luly,  ior  the  purpose  of 
aigamining  into  and  collecting  what  was  most  useful  in  their 
oodesi  «M  it  ia  alao  said  that  Hcmtodoras  of  Epbesus, 
then  an  exile  in  Rome,  gave  his  assistance  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  code.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  thi.^  story, 
Biul  yet  it  is  undeniahlc  tliat  the  laws  of  the  Tables 
Were  based  on  Roman  and  not  on  Greek  or  Athenian  law. 
Their  object  was  to  confirtr,  nr.  i  define  perhaps  rather 
than  to  enlarge  or  altti  i;iu  K  man  law.  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Uiwa  of  Solon  and  those  of  other  Greek 
ilaies.  if  they  had  any  eAwtoa  the  legisUcioB  of  tlta  Dft> 
oemviri.  <iervcd  ratmr  aa  mmlala  of  ibtm  than  aa  aouraaa 
of  positive  rules. 

Ten  tables  were  completed  and  made  public  by  the  De- 
cemviri, in  B.C.  461,  aad  in  the  fallowing  year  two  other 
Uble>t  were  added.  This  compilation  is  auoted  by  the 
antient  writers  by  \-arious  titles:  Lex  Xll.  TabiUarum, 
I«ges  XIL,  sometimes  XIL  simply  (Cic,  Legg.^  ti.  23^^  Lex 
DoeemviinUa  and  othan.  The  ruka  oontainwl  in  tfaaae 


tables  long  continued  to  be  tlie  foundation  of  Roman  law, 
and  they  were  never  formally  repealed.  The  laWS  tbem- 
selves  were  oonsidered  as  a  text>book,  and  they  wave  com- 
mented on  by  the  Jurists  as  late  as  the  age  of  tlw  Anto- 

nines,  when  Caius  wrote  a  commentary  on  them  in  six 
booluCAd  Legem  XII.Tabularum'i.  The  action^  of  the  oM 
Roman  law,  called  lyegitimae,  or  Lc;;  A  'l  t  i  wtri 
founded  on  the  provtsiuns  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the 
demand  of  the  complainant  could  only  be  made  in  the 
precise  terma  which  wore  used  in  the  Tables.  (Gaiua.  iv. 
11)  The  Eights  of  action  were  consequently  very  limited, 
and  they  WMW  onlv  subsequentlv  extended  by  the  EdicU 
of  the  nmetors.  Tne  'brevity  and  obscurity  of  this  antieni 
legislation  rendered  "itr  i'iretalion  necessary  in  order  to  give 
the  laws  any  application  ;  and  both  the  interpretation  of  the 
laws  and  the  framing  of  the  proper  forms  of  action  betonped 
to  theCkiUegc  of  Pontifices,  who  yearly  appointed  a  member 
of  their  own  body  to  decide  in  all  dOttMAll  eases.  Th<- 
civil  law  was  thus  still  intqpaiably  oonneeled  with  that  of 
religion  (Jus  Pontiflehtn),  and  ita  iotatprotetioB  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  procedure  ware  still  IbaeiidusiTC 
posseiajou  of  the  patricians. 

The  scanty  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  hardly  enable 
us  lo  form  a  judgment  of  their  character  or  a  proper  ^limste 
of  the  commendation  bestowed  on  them  by  Cicero  tDe  Or^ 
i.  43).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  ohject'of  the  oeiDpilers 
to  make  a  eomplettt  set  of  rules  both  as  to  religious  and  civil 
matters;  and  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  what  the 
Romans  called  private  law,  but  thev  conipristd  also  puiilic 
law.  (■  Fons  publici  privatiquc  jurii,"  Li\ iii.  3  I.)  Tii«y 
contained  provisions  as  to  testaments,  successions  to  inu»- 
tiitcs,  the  care  of  persona  of  unaottnd  iniBd»  tbeft*  kaai- 
cide,  interments,  &c 

Tliay  also  comprised  enactments  which  affected  a  roan's 
atattts.  as  for  instance  the  law  contained  in  one  of  the  xwu 
last  Tables,  which  did  not  allow  to  a  marriage  contracted 
between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  the  character  of  a  U  gs 
'  Roman  marriage,  nr.  in  other  ^vords,  (kclured  thai  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  there  rouhl  he  no  Connubiuta- 
Though  great  changes  were  made  m  the  Jus  PubUcua 
by  the  varions  enactments  which  gave  to  the  plebeiaiia  the 
same  rights  aatbe  patriotana,  and  by  tho^e  ^^  hich  concerned 
public  administmtion,  the  fundamental  prmci)  les  of  the  Jus 
Pnvn'i;rri  h  were  contained  in  the  Tables,  remained 

unchaiij;t:il,  iiiui  are  referred  to  by  jurists  as  late  iis  ibe  time 
of  Ulpian. 

The  old  Leges  Regiae,  which  were  collected  into  one  body 
by  Papinus.  were  commented  on  by  Gtanius  Fiaoeus  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cssar(X>^.,  60.  tit.  )r>,  s.  144X  and  thus 
they  were  probably  preserved.  The  frag  ments  of  these  Is«« 
have  been  often  collected,  but  the  ln-si  es.-ay  upon  tht-n  is 
by  Dirksen,  *  Vcrsuchen  zur  Kriiik  utul  .AusU  guug  der 
Qin  II:  11  des  Riimisclien  Rechts,'  Lei]>zig.  Isj3.  '1  fae  frag- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Tables  also  have  been  oflen  i  otlerted. 
The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  that  by  James  God efn  y  i  jjir 
Gotbofre<lus),  which,  with  the  more  recent  work  of  Dirk- 
sen, *  Uebersicht  der  bisheri^on  Vcrsuche  SttT  Kritlk  und 
Uerstellung  des  Textes  der  Zwolf-Tafcl-Fragmenta^*  Laipcifr 
1824,  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  subject 

For  about  one  hundred  years  aficr  the  Leiiislation  of  the 
Decemviri,  the  jiatncians  retained  their  exelusiw  po»s«js.6ioa 
of  the  forms  of  procedure.  Appius  Claudius  CsDcus  drew 
up  a  book  of  the  forms  of  actions,  which  it  is  said  thai 
his  clerk  Cnacus  Havius  stole  and  published;  thefiMtef 
the  theft  may  be  doubted,  though  that  of  the  pubUcntioo  of 
the  fbms  of  proeednr»«  and  of  a  list  of  the  Dies  Fasti  and 
Nefasti,  rests  on  sufficient  evidence.  The  book  thus  made 
public  by  Flavius  was  called  Jus  C  ivile  Klavianum;  but 
like  that  of  Paptrius  it  was  only  a  compilation.  The  put>- 
lication  of  these  forms  must  have  bad  a  gr^t  effect  on  the 
practice  of  the  law :  it  was  in  reality  equivalent  to  an  «xteo> 
sion  of  the  privileges  of  the  plebeiana.  Subaequentfy  8«t> 
tus  Aolius  publislMd  another  work,  called  '  Jua  Aelianunt.' 
which  was  more  complete  than  that  of  Flavius.  This  work, 
which  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Pomponius  (Difir.,  i.,  tic  2 
S.  2,f  39),  was  also  called  '  Tnpertila,"  from  the  cncuin>taace 
of  its  containing  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  TablKS,  a  commen- 
tary upon  them  (interpretatio),  and  the  Lcgis  Aciiones. 
This  work  of  Aolius  appears  to  have  been  considered  in 
later  tunes  as  one  of  the  chief  souroea  of  the  cMl  lav 
(veluti  cunabuia Juris);  and  he  received  fkuoi faia «odM» 
porary  Enaiua  the  nane  of '  wise :' 
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In  the  Republican  period  new  laws  (leges)  were  enacted 
both  in  the  ComiCia  Centuriata  and  in  tho  Comitia  Tributa. 
The  Legeti  Curiatae,  which  were  enacted  by  the  cunae, 
were  limited  to  cases  of  aUrof^ation  and  the  conferring  of 
the  imperium.  The  Comitia  Centuriata  were  made  inde- 
pendent  nf  the  senate  by  the  Lex  Publilia  (LiT^  viii.  12), 
which  declared  that  the  Ic^es  passed  in  thcae  Comitia 
ahould  not  require  the  conOrmation  of  the  senate.  Tho 
leges  passed  in  tho  Comitia  Tributa  were  properly  called 
Leges  Tributae  or  Plebis  it  i,  id  oritjinally  they  were 
merely  proposals  for  a  laww  nK.U  wt-rc  lai'l  before  tho  senate 
and  coiifirmefl  by  the  curiae.  But  the  Ix'.x  Pubhlia  (h.c. 
3^),  and  aubaequeuily  the  Lex  Uorteosia  (n  c.  JBO),  gnvu 
to  tll0  PlvUtdta  the  full  forco  of  leges  williuut  the  con- 
ientof  Um  Mutt* (Liv.»  viii.  12;  G«ua»  L  3;  GelL,  xv.  87); 
and  a  Plebiioituni  was  acoordii^jly  aomeUtiMs  eaUed  a  i«z. 
The  leges  generally  took  tlieir  name  from  (he  gentile  name 
«f  the  inamsirate  who  jiroposed  them  (rogaivit),  ur,  if  he  was 
a  consul,  froni,thc  name  of  both  consuls,  asLex  Aeliaor  Aelia 
SeDtia,  Papia  Or  Papia  Poppaea.  If  the  prupoaer  of  the  Inw 
VMm4y«titor»  praetor, or  tribune,  the  Lex,  or  PUUscitum, 
M  tho  ene  migbt  bo»  took  its  namo  from  ibo  pniMMer  ooly, 
•I  LexHortottsio.  SomatiiQiat  tho  obioet  of  tibo  lex  In- 
dic  ate  l  byodBMriptivo  tanD,aiLn,Ciiwiodo  doiwot  ttiu- 
ncnbus. 

The  Senatus  Cunsulta  also  fortiied  a  source  of  law  under 
tho  republic.  That  a  genatus  crin&uilum  in  the  time  of  Gaius 
J.  4)  should  have  the  force  uf  law  (vicem  legis  optinot), 
hmt  be  eonly  admitted ;  but  Oaios  io  this  peaMco  appears 
to  be  referring  not  only  to  saeh  lenatas  eooMiUa  aa  had 
been  pat^sed  under  the  empire,  but  to  the  senatus  consulta 
^'enerally  as  a  source  of  law.  It  appears  that  the  senate 
;;radually  came  to  be  considered  a-i  the  reprc-etitalive  of  the 
cunae,  and  that  its  consulta,  in  many  matters  relating  to 
administration,  the  care  of  religion,  the  aerarium,  and  the 
administralioD  of  the  provinces,  had  the  full  effect  of  laws. 
It  doei  not  aeem  aa  if  the  Roman*  themaelvea  had  a  very 
clear  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  senate  came  Io  eurotse 
the  iMwer  of  legislation  ;  but  they  imagined  that  it  afoee  of 
I)eees^ity  with  the  increasini;  population  of  the  state 
and  tho  increase  of  public  busuies>.  The  senate  thus 
became  an  active  administrating  body,  and,  as  an  easy  ton- 
sequence,  that  which  it  ODacted  (constituit)  was  observe<l, 
and  this  now  source  oflawwaa  termed  Senatoi  Consultum 
(Dig^  i.  lit.  2).  It  seems  probable  that  tbo  Mliatt  began 
to  exercise  the  power  of  making  sonatas  oontolta  after  the 
pawing  of  the  Hortonsia  Lex,  thoueh  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  Hortensia  Lex  or  any  other  Lex  t,'avo  this  power  to 
the  senate.  No  senatus  oonsulta  arc  reco;  !-  l  designated 
by  the  names  of  magistrates,  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  cir* 
fnimstaoee  vhieh  seems  to  $how  that  whatever  bindin;;  au- 
thority senatus  cooaolta  might  have  acquired  under  tho 
Kepublic,  they  were  not  then  viewed  as  laws  properly  so 
railed,  or  as  having  the  full  efTeot  of  leges.  But  from  the 
time  of  Ausrustus,  ihe  titles  of  senatus  consulta  freuuently 
occur;  their  names,  like  those  of  the  leges,  were  aerived 
from  the  consuls,  aa  S.  C  Veileianum.  Pegasianum,Trebel- 
lianum.  Sec,  or  of  the  emperor  who  proposed  them,  as  S.  C. 
Chuidianam,  Nerooiaoum.  &0.,  or  they  wore  said  to  be  made 
*snetQW  Principe.*  or*  ex  auetoritatenindpia.'  The  expres- 
sion applied  to  thr":rnate,  so  enacting,  was  *  censere."  (Gaiut, 
1.  -17.)  Special  cLUbuila  were  somctitnes  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  or  rendering  effectual  previou.s  leges. 

A  new  source  of  law  was  supplied  by  the  Edicta  of  those 
mngiattates  who  had  the  Jus  Edicendi,  but  mainly  by  the 

KMon,  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  perogrinus. 
e  ediets  of  the  praetor  urbanus  were  the  most  important. 
The  body  of  law  which  was  formed  by  the  Edicta  is  accord- 
ingly sometimes  called  Jus  Praetorium,  which  term  how- 
.  \  L  r  might  be  limited  to  tlie  Edicta  of  the  praetors,  as 
opposed  to  those  of  tbo  curule  aediles,  the  tribunes,  cen- 
sors, and  pontiflces.  The  name  Jus  Honorarium,  as  opposed 
to  Jos  Civile,  oomprehenda  the  whole  body  of  ediclal  law ; 
and  the  name  Honortirinm  was  given  to  it,  apparently  be- 
c&us«  tho  Jus  Edieendi  was  exeieised  only  by  those  magi»> 
tratus  who  had  the  Honores.  Jos  Civile  in  its  larger  sense 
comprehended  all  the  law  of  any  given  nation;  but  th<i 
Jus  Civile  Romanorum,  as  opposed  to  the  Honorarium, 
ounaisted  of  Lc;:es,  Plebiscita.  Senatus  Consulta,  to  which, 
fuiiiier  the  empire,  wore  added  the  I>ecreta  Friacipum 
nadtbsAiwlomaaPradMitiini.  TheHonontiun  Jut  vta 


introduced  for  tbo  purptyo  of  aidinjb  tupplyingt  and  t» 
reeting  the  delhcts  of  the  Jus  Citnw  Roidanonim  in  its 

limited  sense.    (/>;>■•.  i .  tit.  1,  s.  7.) 

The  historical  origin  of  the  odictal  power  is  not  known, 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  it  had  been  so  long  exerriscd,  and 
the  Edicta  had  been  so  far  formed  into  a  re^ular  s}'stem, 
that  the  study  of  tbe  edictal  law  was  a  main  part  of  the 
systematic  study  of  the  Roman  htw,  and  bad  taken  tbo 
place  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  an  elementaiy  hraaeh  of  in* 
struction.  (Cic,  Lefg^  ii.  4, 23;  i.  S.)  Servitis  Solpieius^ 
a  distinguished  jurist  and  a  fh'end  of  Cicero,  wrote  two 
small  books  on  the  Edict,  which  were  followi-d  by  a  work  of 
OBlius,  al*o  on  the  Edict.  Though  the  hialoiy  of  the 
ediclal  law,  as  already  observed,  cannot  Ix;  traced,  it  thus 
ap))ears  that  it  had  assumed  a  systematic  form  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. 

An  Sdietum  wa*  a  mte  prMnnlgated  by  a  magistratus 
when  he  entered  on  his  olBoe.  tt  was  eommitted  to  writing 

and  put  up  in  a  public  place.  Its  oliject  w;is  to  declare  by 
what  rules  the  praetor  would  be  governed  in  the  administra- 
ti  i;  1  justice  during  the  year  of  his  office  ;  and  hetKe  the 
EdicCum  was  sometimes  called  Perpetuum  or  Annua  Lex. 
An  Edictum  Repentinum  applied  only  to  the  pvCiottlar  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  made.  All  olBoes  being  annual,  the 
rules  of  one  magistratus  wen  not  binding  on  his  suooestor, 
but  his  successor  might  adopt  them  into  hi;!  own  Edictum, 
ami  such  adopted  Edictum  then  became  an  Edictum  'I'ralati- 
tium.  In  this  way  numeious  Edicta  were  a<lupted  by  one 
magistratus  from  the  Edicta  of  his  prtdecessom,  and  thus 
g^ually  a  body  of  rules  was  formed  and  established,  which 
experience  had  proved  to  he  iiiefhl.  Tlmsa  £diota  which 
were  of  great  imporianoe  ai«  often  leftnod  to  mider  the 
name  of  the  mas;isiratus  who  prontilga^ad  thein«  aa  tbe 
Edictum  Carbonianum  and  others. 

The  general  character  of  the  Edict  has  been  alreaily 
stated.  It  IS  described  in  other  words  as  '  viva  vox  juris 
civilis,'  as  a  mode  by  which  the  rigid  rules  of  the  civil  law 
were  altered  and  extended  to  suit  the  altered  cinumstancoa 
of  the  times.  The  changes  introduced  hy  positive  enact- 
ments into  the  Jus  Privatum  of  the  Roman  law  seem  to 
have  been  very  unimportant.  It  was  not  consistent  with 
Roman  notions  to  alter  or  change  fundamental  principles, 
[  and  mo«t  of  the  legislation  of  the  republican  period  had 
(  reference  to  the  disputes  between  the  two  estates  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  to  Other  parts  of  the  J  us  Pub- 
licum. Accurdiiigly  it  vaa  left  to  the  magistratui«  gradually 
to  introduoa  the  necemaiy  ehaoKN  into  the  Jns  Privatum ; 
bat  the  proeew  of  dohig  this  was  m.  utriet  coolbrmity  to  the 
principles  of  the  old  law.  Tbs  BAotiid  not  affect  to  make 
new  law,  but  to  adopt  as  law  what  custom  had  sanctioned, 
provided  It  was  not  ayainst  the  Ju>j  Civile;  to  jiive  an  action 
when  a  bonii  fide  right  existed,  if  the  old  law  gave  none ;  to 
protect  a  man  in  Iwnl  Ade  possession  of  property,  without 
affecting  to  give  him  ownership,  which  the  law  alone  could 
give  him  by  virtue  of  usucapion ;  to  aid  parties  by  fletions. 
which  however  wrro  always  of  such  a  kind  that  the  thing 
which  the  fiction  supposed,  was  that  which  would  have 
given  a  strictly  legal  ri^,  I  t  A  i;reat  part  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Edict  consisted  in  '  X tending  the  remedies  by  action; 
and  after  the  aboliti'i  i  ihe  LegisActioiies(with  iheexcej^ 
tioo  of  the  Actio  Damni  Infecti.  and  of  matters  which  be> 
longed  to  the  cognisance  of  the  Centumviri)  hy  the  Lnc 
Aebutia  and  two  Leges  Juliae.  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
actions  was  settled  by  the  formulic  of  the  Edicta.  Still 
even  here  it  seems  |)robable  that  the  praetors  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  Legis  Actiones  and  framed  their  foriiiulo) 
accordingly.  The  Actiones  given  by  tbe  Edict  were  named 
after  their  author,  aa  Publiciana,  &r.  The  commentators 
on  the  Edicta  vat  numerous  under  the  early  emperors. 
Laheo  wrote  at  least  four  books  on  the  Edictum  of  the 
PrtBtor  Urbanus.  Cmlitis  Sabinus  commented  on  tho 
Edict  of  the  Curule  Aediles.  In  the  time  of  Ha<lri;in. 
Salvius  Julianus,  who  had  hitnst-lf  been  prgetor,  couipiied  a 
work  on  the  Edict,  which  was  called  Edictum  Perpetuum. 
Nothing  IS  known  of  the  detail  of  this  work,  but  it  appears 
probable  that  it  was  designed  to  be  a  systematic  exhibition 
of  the  whole  body  of  edictal  )av»  and  as  8u<  h  it  most 
have  had  eonsidembleinflnenee  on  the  subsequent  condition 
of  jurisprudence.  At  what  time  the  Edicta  ct-a-ed  to  He  mado 
by  the  magistratu.s  is  a  di<pute<l  point.  The  edn  tai  power 
certainly  existed  under  the  empire,  atnl  even  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Julianiu,  but  it  most 
haw  heai  eonpantively  little  oMveiiad,  as  the  piaehMcf 
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ioakidg  new  laws  hf  Seaatus  Consulta  prevailed  uuder  the 
CBsarsaAw  tb*  time  of  Augiutua.  and  the  ImpflfitlCon- 
itittttioiu  ars  mentaonad  ai  one  of  tbo  reiN||;niMa  esBrne  of 
tanr  ta  the  time  of  the  Anioninea.   (Gaiua,  i.  5.) 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Cmstitiition 
befjins  a  iiuw  epocli  in  tiic  Raman  law.  The  leges  of 
Augustus  ami  those  nf  his  predecessor  had  some  inllueiicc 
on  the  Jot  Privatutn,  (hough  ihey'did  not  affcci  tlte 
ftmdMWntel  principlea  of  the  Rumaa  law.  A  Lex  Julia 
OHBe  into  operation,  b.c.  13,  but  it  ia  better  knowa  aa 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  owing  to  the  oireumstance 
of  another  bx  of  the  same  import,  but  less  severe  in  its 
provisiuuih  being  passed  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  it  in  the 
consuUhip  uf  M.  Papius  Muldus  and  Q.  Poppaeus  Socun- 
dus,  A.D.  9.  This  taw  had  fur  its  object  the  encouragement 
of  man  uij^e,  but  it  contained  a  great  variety  of  provisions: 
it  ia  not  known  whether  it  was  passed  at  the  (Jomitia  Ceniu- 
riata  or  Tribata.  A  Lex  Julia  de  AduUeriis,  which  also 
coniaincd  a  chauter  on  the  dos,  ia  of  unoertain  date,  but  was 
probably  pa^eil  before  the  former  Lex  Jotia  eame  into 
operation.  Several  Leges  Juliac  Judiciariae  ore  al»o  men- 
tioned, which  related  both  to  Ju4icia  Publioaaud  Phvata, 
and  liome  of  which  n»j  pvobaUy  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
difUaior  C»$ar. 

The  development  of  tlie  Roman  law  in  the  Imperial 
period  was  little  aflected  bjr  direct  legislation.  Now  laws 
were  made  by  Senatus  Consulta,  and  subsequently  by  the 
CoiiititiiliDiies  Principiim  ;  but  that  wiii<  li  gives  to  this 
|K!nu\l  iU  strtlitug  characteristic  is  the  etTect  proiluced  by 
the  Keftponsa  and  the  writings  of  the  Uuman  jurists. 

So  hin«T  as  the  law  of  religion  or  the  Jus  Pontiiloium  was 
blended  with  the  Jus  Civile,  and  the  knowledgeof  both  was 
eooAned  to  the  nMriciausb  jiurisprndenee  mw  iwt  nimfae- 
sion.  But  wlih  the  gradual  lepiration  of  the  Jus  Civfle  and 
Pontificium,  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  political  rhai;;  ^ 
by  which  Ih©  estate  of  the  plebeians  was  put  on  a.  level  wiih 
tluu  ){  the  j  atrieians,  there  aro.se  a  class  of  persons  who 
are  designated  as  Jurispenli.  Jurisconsulti,  Prudentcs,  and 
bj  other  equivalent  names.  Of  these  jurisconsuUi  the  ear- 
liest on  record  isTibariue  GeruQcaniusi  a  plebeian  pontifex 
maximns,  and  consul  n.o.  sti :  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  whij  I'iofessed  to  expoiiiui  the  law  to  any  person  who 
wanted  hi^  iiiiiiistanco  (publice  profitori) ;  lie  loll  no  writings, 
but  many  of  hi^  Rospon&a  were  recorded.  Tiberius  Corun- 
canius  had  a  long  series  of  successors  who  cultivated  the 
law,  and  whose  rosponsa  and  writings  were  acknowledged 
and  received  as  a  pari  of  tbe  Jus  Civile.  The  opinions  of 
the  juriseonsuUi,  whether  given  upon  questions  reltarrBd 
to  them  at  their  own  houses,  or  with  ret'crence  to  matters  in 
liligation,  were  accepted  as  llie  safest  rule  by  whicli  u  judex 
or  m  arbiter  could  bo  guiflcd.  Accortlmgly,  the  mode  of 
procccdingi  as  it  is  described  by  Poinponius,  is  porfectiy 
simftle;  the  judicee  in  diffloult  eases  took  the  opinion  of 
the  jiirWaonsuUi,  who  fgm  it  eilber  orally  or  in  writuw. 
Aogustoi^  it  is  said,  (tave  the  response  of  tne  jutriste  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Befon?  hi^  time,  tlicir  re»iionsa.  ns  such, 
could  havu  au  bnidmii  force,  and  they  only  mdireetly  ob- 
tained the  character  of  law  by  being  adopted  by  those  who 
were  empowered  (o  pronounce  a  sentence.  Augustus  gave 
to  certain  jurists  the  respondendi  jus,  and  declared  that 
tbejr  ahonld  give  their  reaponsa  'ex  ejus  auetoritate.'  In 
the  time  of  Gains  (L,  7)  the  Response  Pmdentinm  had  he> 
come  a  recognised  source  of  law ;  but  be  observes  that  the 
re«poni«a  of  tho!>e  only  were  to  be  so  considered  who  had 
reeeive<l  permission  to  make  law  (jura  eundere) ;  undheadds 
tlui  if  ihoy  all  agreerl,  their  opinion  was  to  be  considered 
as  law;  if  thoy  disa^'recd,  the  judex  might  follow  which 
opinion  he  pleased.  The  matter  is  thus  left  in  some  ob- 
Bcurity,  and,  for  want  of  more  precise  information,  we  oan 
only  coajjeoture  what  was  the  precise  way  in  which  theee 
ticenspfl  jurists  under  the  empire  were  empowered  to  de* 
ctare  the  law.  U  is  however  clear,  b  ull  from  tlie  nal.ire  of 
tlie  ( a^e  and  the  st.itomont  of  Gains,  that  their  lunctions 
weic  iiuiited  to  exposition,  or  to  the  declaration  of  what  was 
law  in  a  given  ca^e,  and  tliut  they  had  no  power  to  make 
new  rules  of  law  as  such  ;  further,  the  licensed  juriell  mut 
haTo  formed  a  body  or  college,  for  otherwise  it  is  not  possi* 
ble  to  conceive  how  the  opinions  of  tbe  majority  could  be 
laeertained  on  any  given  <HHasion. 

The  commencement  of  a  more  systematic  exposition  of 
law  under  the  empire  is  indicated  by  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  sect*  or  schools  (seholae)  of  jurists. 
Thran  seiuwU  oiisimttod  iwdec  Avgnitit^  nd  the  heads  if 


each  were  respectifely  two  distinguished  jurists,  Antistiui 
Labeo  and  Atoius  Capito.  But  the  schools  took  their  names 
from  other  jurists.  The  followers  of  Capito's  school*  caiied 
SabinumL  derived  their  name  from  Maasnrins  Babinv^  • 
pupil  of  Capito,  who  lived  under  Tiberius  and  as  late  as 
tbe  time  of  Nero :  Homctimcs  thoy  were  railed  Casiiani, 
from  C.  Cassius  LonginuB,  another  dislinj^uirhed  pupil  of 
Capito.  Tho  othor  school  was  calkd  Proculiani,  from  Procu- 
liis,  a  follower  of  Labeo.  If  we  may  take  the  authority  of 
Pomponius,  the  charaetecistio  difference  of  tbe  two  schools 
was  this :  Capilo  adhered  to  what  was  transmitted,  that  is, 
be  looked  out  for  positive  rules  sanctioned  by  time ;  Labeo  had 
more  learning  and  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge,  and  ac- 
oordintfly  he  was  ready  to  make  innovations,  for  he  had 
more  conlidencc  in  himself;  m  other  wurdii,  be  waii  a  phi- 
loeophical  more  than  an  historical  jurist.  Gaius,  who 
was  himself  a  Sabinian,  often  refers  to  discrepancy  of 
opinion  between  the  two  schools,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  collect 
from  the  instances  wbioh  he  mentions,  what  oocbttobe 
considoro'l  as  their  cbaraeteristio  difTerenees. 

The  jurisprudcntes  were  not  only  autliorised  expounders 
of  law,  but  they  were  most  voluminous  writet^.  Massurius 
SabinuB  wrote  three  books  Juris  Civilia,  which  formed  the 
model  of  subsequent  writers.  The  commentators  on  the 
Edict  vicrc  aiso  very  numerous,  and  among  them  are  the 
names  of  Pomponius,  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  nttUWi  Gaius 
wrote  an  elementary  work,  whien  fbtmished  the  model  of 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Commentaries  were  also  writtcu 
on  various  Leges,  and  on  the  Senatns  Consulta  of  the  Im 
penal  perio<l  ;  and  finally,  ihe  writings  of  the  eariier  jurists 
themselves  were  comraeni«»d  on  by  ibcu*  &ncce»&ors.  Tbe 
long  aeries  of  writers  to  whom  the  name  of  cda&^ieal  jurists 
haa  been  ends,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  SenwiM 
with  Modestinns,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Ulpian.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  vast  mass  of  their  writings  from  tlio 
tilles  of  tlieir  works  as  p^e^crvcd  in  the  '  Dign^i,  and  from 
the'  Index  Florentinus ;'  but  with  tho  exception  of  the  frag- 
mentswhich  were  selected  by  the  compilers  of  that  work,  tbu 
great  mass  of  juristieal literature  is  nearly  lost  [Justiwian.] 

Among  the  minM  of  law  in  the  InipiMrial  ^iod  ar«  the 
Imperial  ConstitQlibnef,  A  Conslitutio  Frindpis  is  detned 
by  Gaius  (i.  6)  to  be  '  that  which  tho  imperator  has  consli 
tutod  by  Decreturo.  Kdictuw,  or  Epislola  :  nor  has  it  ever 
been  doubled  that  such  consiilutio  has  tho  force  of  law.' 
As  ilie  emperor  ultimately  poniessed  all  the  sovereign  power, 
ho  beowaa  Ibn  Mto  eouroe  of  law.  Under  Ausustus  aomo 
Legeswacf  pMMd,  m  alwadjr  ohMnved;  and  nndsr  bis  sue* 
eesBora  there  won  nanurans  Senatns  Cbnsnlta.  In  th*  tine 
of  the  Antonhu-s  therowere  both  Senatus  Consulta  and  Im- 
perial constitutions,  and  the  latter  are  referred  to  by  Gaiui 
n.s  being  of  equally  binding  f  i  i  i  wilii  Senatus  Consulta. 
After  the  time  of  Gains,  Constituiiones  became  more  com- 
mon, and  finrSHMKlvn  Consulta  were  ]wsswl.  The  Decretum 
of  the  ampwror  wm  »  deoiaioa  made  in  a  matter  of  dispute 
wbioh  eame  belbiw  bha  eitber  originally  or  by  way  of  app«d. 
The  Edict,  or  Ixges  Edietales.  were  formed  by  analogy 
to  the  Ediclu  of  the  niagistrate.s,  and  were  in  effect  Leges. 
Hescriptum  was  a  general  term  wluch  comprohciuled  Epis- 
lol«  and  Subscriptiones.  Tbe  Rescripts  were  tho  an^iwers  of 
the  emperor,  made  either  to  public  funcUonanes  or  to  indi- 
viduals who  oonsnltad  him.  Sotnettmes  ConsUtntio  and 
Reseriptum  are  used  as  aqnhralent.  (Gaiuik  ii  l?Q^  19L) 
Deoreta  and  Rescripta,  being  do<^isioDS  in  particular  eases, 
could  not  by  their  form  have  tho  force  of  leges ;  thouf b 
when  tlio  delerminatiun  made  in  a  partic  il  ir  <  a-f-  v.as 
capable  of  a  general  application.  It  gradually  obtained  tb^ 
force  of  law. 

With  the  deeline  of  Roman  jurisprudence  bena  the 
period  of  oompilatione.  or  eodea,  m  they  were  tennM.  Tbe 
earliest  were  tbo  Codex  Gregorianus  and  Herroogenianus, 

which  are  only  known  from  fragments.  The  Codex  Gr«- 
^'orianus,  so  far  as  we  know  u,  i  >  i^an  wiili  <  lll^til^llo^s  of 
S«pt.  Severu^  and  ended  wnh  those  ^4  Diocletian  and 
Maximian.  The  Codex  Hermogenianus,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  contained  constitutions  also  of  Diooietiao  and  llaxi* 
mian.  and  perhaps  some  of  a  later  datoi.  Thmigli  tbea* 
codes  wen  mere  private  ooUeolions,  thev  apparently  oame 
to  be  considered  as  anthority,  and  Dm  oooes  of  Theodoeiu* 
and  Justinian  were  forineil  on  tlieir  model. 

Tho  codeof  Thc<idosiiis  was  compiled  under  the  authority 
of  Thoodusius  11.,  euiperur  of  the  East.  It  was  promul- 
gated as  law  in  tbo  Eastern  empuce,  a.d.  438 ;  ana  iu  tlw 
Sam*  vaar  it  WM«o«lrmd  M  !■»  in  thw  W« 
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sisis  of  swcteen  books,  fho  greater  prxi-t  of  which,  h§  well  as 
of  the  Novellre,  subiequenily  pi  inaUvifed  by  Theodosius 
11.,  are  extant  in  their  original  fi  ri;i.    J  in  n  iiuiHssion  wlio 
compiled  it  were  mitruct«tl  to  collect  all  tho  £<licta  and 
Legos  OeneralM  from  the  time  of  Conitantine,  and  to  follow 
tb«  Codex  Gregoiianus  and  HcmogMuianaa  u  their  modal. 
Thoufb  the  arranneinant  of  the  tubiMinent  eoda  of  Jittti* 
nian  difTcrs  cor'  l(kr3b!y  from  that  of  Thcodosiui,  it  is  clear 
from  a  comparison  ol  itiem  that  th«  compjlers  of  Justinian's 
code  were  greatly  aided  by  that  of  bislmperkl  jiriMlercssor. 
The  valuable  edition  of  ibe  Tbeodosian  Code,  by  J.  Uotbo- 
i'redus  (6  voU.  fol..Lugd.,  1665),  re-edited  by  Rittcr,  Leipzig, 
1736>174>}  «ont«iiu  the  first  five  book*  end  the  baciDniog 
«f  lb*  fisoif  only    they  arc  cpitoiniMd  in  the  Brefleriam ; 
sod  this    aUo  the  cmet  with  the  edition  of  the  '  Jus  Civile 
Antejustinianoum,'  published  at  Berlin  in  1815.  But  recent 
discoveriw  have  greatly  contributed  to  improve  the  first  Qvc 
books.   The  must  recent  edition  of  the  'Jus  Civile  Antejus- 
tinaneum'  is  that  of  Bonn,  1835  and  1837. 
Tlie  lecUatiafi  of  Jutinitn  is  treated  of  under  Jul* 

TUVIAN**  liMltbATUm. 

There  are  numerous  works  on  the  histon  of  the  Botnen 
law,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
recent,  as  they  contain  references  to  all  the  cailir  r  works* 
I^ehrbueh  der  Gesckichle  det  Romiichm  Rechls,  by  Hugo, 
of  which  there  n re  numiprous  editions :  (hsrhichted^sKo 
muehen  Privatrechtt,  by  Zimmem;  Uetchtrhle  det  R'6- 
mktskm  Recht;  by  F.  Walter,  1 840 ;  and  for  the  later  hia- 
nry  of  the  Roman  law,  OeMiUeAle  de»  Jtimueken  ReehU  im 
MitMatttr,  by  Savigny. 

Hinom  or  Koimsiv  Ronv. 

Period  I.:~Romp  under  the  Gothtr  Kifi^t. — After  the 
deoth  of  Valentioian  111,,  a-D.  455,  the  rortMgti  mercenary 
guards  disposed  of  dMOnnrn  of  the  We»t.    A  rapid  &uc- 
coeaiofi  of  pnppet  wii|iewr»  foHowed  each  other  on  the 
ilippery  throne.   At  iMt  Odoeeer,  an  oflfoor  of  the  Imperial 
giKirds,  of  Gothic  birth,  some  sny  of  the  tribe  of  the  Herult, 
revolted  agiun^l  Orestes,  another  barbarian  officer  who  had 
assumed  tin:  mi;  re ine  power  in  llio  name  of  hi*  «on  Ro- 
mulus, a  mere  youth,  witose  mother  wa^  a  Roman  by  birth, 
•ad  whom  be  caused  to  be  proclaimed  Augustus.  The 
Mmollstioa  of  Rooialiii  Awniatulua  waa  given  bin  m  de- 
roioit.  Odoaeer  defteted  Oreetea,  took  mm  prisoner,  and 
put  him  to  death.    Roranlus  was  deposed,  and  banishoJ 
to  Campania  or  Apulia,  wiih  a  suitable  allowance  for  his 
support,  A  D.  475.    Odoncer  fixed  his  resir!  i   <  ;i'  Ravunna, 
his  predecessor*  had  done.  He  styled  himself '  Patrician,' 
aid  professed  to  govern  Italy  in  the  name  of  Zeno,  emperor 
uf  ttie  Bast.  He  did  not  aaamoe  the  porple  or  other  im- 
perial insignia,  althoagb  hietoriaiii  ityte  Mm  *  Bex.*  There 
arc  no  coins atraak  in  his  name;  nor  did  he  innke  any  new 
conatitutioni  or  enactments.   The  form  of  administratiun 
continued  as  before.    Rome  had  its  senate,  its  pra>fectiis 
pi  tJDtorio,  and  priefecius  urbi.   The  consuls  had  been  ap- 
pointed, ever  since  the  time  of  Areadius  and  Honorius,  sepa- 
ratoly.  one  in  the  Kast  and  tbe  other  in  the  Weet,   In  the 
flrit  yMff  after  OdoarerS  assninption  of  power,  there  waa  no 
aonatll  named  for  the  West.   Zeno  refused  to  appoint  one, 
in  orAar  that  he  might  not  countenance  the  usurpation  of 
Odoacor;  and  Odoiicer  did  not  appoint  one  liim^'lf,  not 
wishing  to  irritate  Zeno.    At  Itist,  in  the  year  4S0,  on  the 
representation  of  the  senate,  Od(«cer  named  Basilius, 
junior,  consul  for  tbe  West,  and  he  continued  to  appoint  a 
conaiil  every  following  year.   In  the  year  4S3,  Siraplicius, 
biahop  of  Rome,  hariiq;  died,  tbe  cleigjr  amemhled  to  elect 
hia  naeoemor.  Hi  the  pretenee  of  the  pr«efeet  of  the  pr»- 
torium,  who  signified  to  tho  assembly,  in  the  name  of 
Odoaeer.  that  no  election  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  be 
made  in  future  without  the  sanction  of  the  pi  tcfect.  Felix 
was  then  deelared  to  be  elected.    In  tbe  tame  year  Tbeo- 
doric,  a  chief  of  the  Ostrogoths,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Amali, 
firom  which  eiranmataiiee  he  ia  oalled  Theodorio  Aroalus.  to 
distinguish  him  flwra  aimtfaer  Theodorie.  hii  contemporary, 
made  peace  with  tho  emperor  Zeno,  who  appointed  him 
general  of  his  puards,  bestowed  upon  him  part  of  Dacia 
and  MnJsia,  and  n:Mned  him  cfinsul  fjr  (he  Kast  for  the 
following  year.    In  the  year  487  Odoaeer  defeated  and  took 
priaoner  Fava  or  Feba,  a  cliief  of  the  Rugi,  who  had 
nooaeeaed  himself  of  part  of  Noricum.  n«derie,  aon  of 
Fsv*,  apiMBled  lo  Thaodociok  who  was  Maiding  at  Nona  in 
If  ««i»»«id  wbowaa  mklad  lo  hiiB,aDd  thia  waa  lha  origin 


Or  the  pretott  of  ^qwiel  helween  Tbeoderieand  Odoant 

It  appears  that  Zeno  had  entered  into  a  Borret  a!T'"'"f  !T;i"nt 
with  rhe<jdoric  to  the  effect  that  Theudonc  sliouid  lake 
Italy  from  Odom-cr,  iirolmbly  liowevcr  on  the  condition  o. 
acknowledging  the  em()eror  of  the  East  as  his  suzerain.  In 
the  year  4i>9  Theodorie  moved  towards  Italy  with  the  wbola 
tribo  of  Oitrogotba.  hia  rabjeeta  carrying  along  with  them  in 
carta  their  wi?et.  children,  cattle,  eom.  and  other  provisions, 
and  oven  their  hand-mHls.  Odoaeer  tnet  the  invaders  on 
the  bunks  of  the  Isonuo;  but  being  defeated,  he  retroaieil 
to  Verona;  and  after  a  second  defeat  he  shut  himself  uji  in 
Ravenna.  Theodorie  advanced  to  Milan  and  Pavia;  but 
having  met  with  some  reverses,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
llimseTf  witUn  Pavia.  In  the  following  year,  490,  Odoaeer 
advanced  against  him,  assisted  by  some  troo|)s  sent  him  hv 
Alarickingof  tbeVisigothsof  Grauland  Spain.  Abattletook 
place,  in  which  Odoaeer  being  again  defeated,  he  withdrew  to 
Ravenna. uliitlicr Theodorie  followed  him, and  ti\ed  hiscamp 
in  the  neighbounng  pineta,or  pine-forest.  The  liiego  loiiteu 
more  than  two  veurs,  during^  which  all  the  rest  of  Italy  sub 
mitted  to  Theoiloric.  Al  last  Odoaeer  surrendered  through 
famine,  in  February,  491.  Theodorie  made  hi»  entrauoe 
into  Ravenna,  and  was  received  by  the  archbishop  at  the 
head  of  his  cleri^.  At  first  he  treated  Odoaeer  with  kind- 
ness, but  ho  afterwards  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

Theodorie  sent  to  Cum»Untinople  Fe*tU8.  princeps  or  pro- 
si  lent  of  the  Roman  senate,  to  recjunst  of  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  who  had  i^ticceeded  Zeno,  tbe  royal  robe,  or,  in 
other  «onli»  tbe  invc&iituie  of  tho  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
Anastailua  granted,  and  Theodorio  aasumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  fixed  hia  residence  at  RaTenna,  and  did  not  visit  Rome 
for  several  years  after  his  accession.  Tn  the  ycar4yS  Anas- 
tasius II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  having  died,  great  distiirbatices 
to<jk  place  on  the  occasion  of  electing  his  successor.  The 
inajonty  of  the  ole^  dected  Syiiiiuacbus,  but  another 
]varty  named  a  eertain  Laorentius.  The  two  pactiee  came 
to  blowa,  uMiijr  paraon*  warn  ktUedi  and  anaidiy  prevailed 
in  Rome  Ibr  a  long  time.  Theodorie.  who  was  an  Artan^ 
did  not,  perhaps  through  policy,  interfere  in  the  quarrel. 
At  last,  both  parties,  beins;  tired  of  di»$eiisicHi  aiul  disorder, 
ai)pealed  to  him,  when  ho  summoned  the  two  i  laiinaiiis  to 
Ravenna,  aiul  declared  Symraachus  lo  be  duly  elected  by  a 
roajoritv  of  votes.  In  the  year  5i)(>  Tlieodoric  visited  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  by  Symiuachuai  and  b;  the  aeimta 
and  the  people,  with  great  nomp.  He  visited  the  Vatican 
Basilica  and  the  Senate-half ;  and  lastly  ho  addressed  the 
people  in  a  plaet- called  Falma,  promising  to  maintain  the 
existing;  cunslitutMins  enaeted  by  the  foi  iner  emperijrs.  An 
old  chronicler  quoted  by  Muratori,  who  hatt  written  the  life 
of  St.  Fulgentius,  and  who  was  present  at  the  ceremony, 
apeaka  in  high  terms  of  ibe  decorum,  splendour,  and  otdmt 
which  prevailed,  and  of  the  nplaaaea  or  the  people.  Theo- 
dorie gave  public  games  in  the  Circus  for  tlu)  amusement  of 
the  people,  and  an  annual  donation  of  twenty  thousand 
measures  of  corn.  He  assi^jned  also  two  hundred  pound* 
of  gold  annually  out  uf  the  revenue  of  the  duty  on  wine  for 
repairing  the  imperial  palaceand  the  city  walla.  He  named 
Liberiua  prefect  uf  the  prstorium :  and  afUnr  haviag  pub* 
lished  levenit  ediota>  and  caused  the  tolemn  promtae  that 
he  had  made  to  the  peopb'  to  be  engraved  on  a  brass  tablet, 
which  ^^a>  fi.\cd  up  in  a  public  place,  he  returned  to  Ra- 
venna. 

Tlie  long  reign  of  Tlieodoric  was  for  Rome  and  all  Itaiy  a 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity,  lie  himself  carried  on  war  ia 
Gaul  and  in  Spain,  and  added  part  of  those  countriea  to  hia 
domintona.  He  gave  in  marriage  his  oiilv  legitimate  obiU 
Amatasonta  to  Eutaric,  a  noble  Goth,  who  was  appointed 
consul  and  colleague  of  the  emperor  Justinus  in  tba  con- 
sulship, A.D.  ji;».  Juitinus  luniielf  sent  to  Euianc  the  con- 
sular toga.  Eutaric  made  hm  mle  an  eulrance  into  Rome 
on  the  first  day  of  the  vear,  and  A'as  received  with  great 
pomp  by  the  senate  amidtt  the  i^plauae  of  the  people.  Tbe 
usual  gifts  were  distrihnled  among  the  people,  both  Romaoa 
and  Goths ;  public  fc^mes  were  given,  among  others  fighu 
of  wild  beasts,  which  bad  not  been  seen  for  a  long  time ; 
the  beasts  wore  sent  from  Africa  as  n  prenent  by  '1  rasmuni 
king  of  tbe  Vandals.  The  uiagniliceiice  displayed  by  the 
Rnmun^  un  tins  oceusion  is  said  to  have  surprised  even 
the  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Juatinus,  who  had 
come  to  treat  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Baatern 
and  Western  churches,  alter  the  schism  oecaawned  kf 
Acaoiaa.  The  report  of  this  ambaasador.  on  hia  laliiCB  ta 
Oonatantiiiopla.  or  what  he  had  m»  f*  Boma,  aaema  lo  havi 
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•seited  the  jealousy  snA  «miiktion  of  the  Eastern  court, 
mod  wben,  twoyaan  aftorUJK  421).  Justinian  was  inade 
«onsal  ia  tlw  Ent.  h»  stnuTO  to  rivtl  EuUric  in  the  splen- 
rlaur  of  the  public  game*,  and  the  sums  wbiehlM  distributed 

among  the  people  of  Constantinople. 

Umier  Tjikodoric  more  particulars  are  given  of  hislonf; 
and  imporlaiU  reign ;  here  we  oonfine  ourselves  lo  those 
which  concern  more  especially  the  city  of  Rome.  That  pru- 
dent king  strove  to  win  the  affcH<tion  of  the  people  of  Rome 
by  bis  liberality, his  respect  far  their  munidpal  customs  and 
privileges,  his  deference  towards  the  senate  which  was  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  in  his  dominions,  and  his  proleo- 
tioii  of  the  Roti)  in  church  and  clerey.  The  works  of  Cas- 
sioilaru.%  an<l  iliu  panes^ric  of  Tm'odoric  by  Ennodius, 
bishop  of  Pavia,  are  evicU'tice  uf  th:s.  llhtoruk'  hunsulf, 
Tbeodoric  encouraged  literature  and  science,  and  it  apuears, 
froni  one  of  tbe  letters  written  in  his  name  by  Otaaiodorus, 
thai  a  gieat  uumbor  of  students  ftom  distant  oountries 
npeired  to  Rome.  Tbeodorie  enacted  tbit  tbe  students 
should  not  leave  Runio  till  tlu y  liarl  completed  a  certain 
course  of  studic-.  accurdiiig  it>  ihiir  respective  pursuits, 
which  was  probably  ascertained  by  an  examination,  and 
this  may  have  led,  in  course  of  time,  to  the  establishment  of 
■eadenieal  degrees.  Towards  the  end  of  his  lib  Tbeodoric 
beeune  suspicious,  because  he  peneived*  tbat  notwithstand* 
ing  «n  he  had  done  fiir  Italy,  there  was  stin  in  tbe  bearto  of 
tho  native  Italians  a  dislike  of  foreign  dnniiiiatiun.  It  was 
ih.-ii  that  the  patrician  Severinus  Boethiua,  being  accused  of 
treason,  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  scitatr  of 
Rome,  a  sentence  which  was  at  first  commuted  by  Theo- 
dorie  into  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  aAera  time  Boetliius 
was  vut  to  deatli,  and  shortly  after  Tbeodoric  put  to  death 
also  tbe  patridatt  Symnaehus,  tbe  Ihtber-in-Iaw  of  Boetbius. 
John  I.,  hishnp  of  Rome,  on  his  return  from  Consstanli- 
nople,  whitlier  Tbeodoric  had  f^ent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Justinvis,  was  imprisoned  by  hi--  i  i  ler,  probably  on  sus- 
picion of  treasonable  intelligence  u  iih  the  Byzantine  court, 
and  he  died  in  prison  at  Ravenna,  a.d.  626.  The  clergy  of 
Roma  having  assembled  to  elect  a  successor,  dis&ensions 
arose  wbidt  wreMened  a  renewal  of  the  disorders  that  had 
taken  place  at  the  former  election  of  Symmaebus.  Tbeodoric 
wrote  to  the  senate  of  Rome  suggesting  Felix,  a  man  of  great 
merit,  as  a  fit  candidato,  and  Ins  sug>,'estion,  which  was  like 
a  command,  was  coniphed  with.  This  was  one  of  tbe  last 
acts  of  Tbeodoric.  He  died  at  Ravenna,  of  a  violent  dysen- 
tery, in  August  of  the  same  vear.  Before  he  died,  he  sent 
for  his  grandson  Atbalaric,  tden  10  years  of  age  (Eutbaric 
had  died  before  him),  and  causing  bis  chief  officers,  both 
dvil  and  military,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  he  exhorted 
tbsm  to  maintain  a  good  nndfrstundin^  with  the  emperor 
of  the  Knst,  and  to  cherish  ihc  Roman  senate  and  tliu  Ro- 
mati  people. 

One  of  tbe  iirst  acts  of  Athalanc,  or  rather  of  his  mother, 
Amalasontn,  and  her  minister  Cas«io<Iorus  in  his  name,  was 
to  signify  bis  aeoession  to  thesenate  and  tbe  people  of  Rome, 
A  letter  was  afterwards  written  to  the  senate  expressing 

sav-f  11  'i  11  "hat  in  choosing  Felix  fir  their  bishop  the  Ro- 
mans liad  conformed  to  the  desire  of  his  crandfather,  which 
had  Ix'en  expressed  with  a  view  to  the  public  soud  by  recom- 
mending to  them  a  person  well  deserving  of  the  pastoral 
dignity.  Some  years  after,  when  Boniface  IX.  died,  be  in- 
dicated in  bis  will  a  certain  Vigilius  as  bis  suBcassoir  in  the 
see  of  Rome.  This  however  was  lesented  by  tbe  elergy 
&-t}  rftjpleas  an  improper  interference,  and  being  set  mide, 
.loiiii  11.  W8S  elected.  A.i).  Hut  as  much  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption had  been  employed  by  tlie  rival  parties  at  the  elec- 
tion, tbe  senate  passed  a  consultum  forbidding  under  severe 
penalties  any  bnbe  or  promise  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  sse,  which  was  declantd  to  be  a  sacrilegious  oflTenee.  All 
aueb  promises  wero  alio  deelared  to  be  void.  Bleetion 
disputes  were  to  bo  decided  by  the  senate  or  other  judi- 
cial courts,  but  the  exjienses  of  the  suit  were  not  lo  exceed 
,  the  sum  of  tliree  thousand  solidi,  if  it  concei  i  n  1  see  of 
Rome,  and  of  two  thousand  if  it  concerned  ottier  metropoli- 
tan sees.  This  decree,  with  the  sanction  of  Atbalaric,  was 
engraved  on  marble  and  placed  in  the  front  of  tbe  Vatican 
Basilica.  Atbalaric  left  to  the  clergy  and  Uie  people  of 
Rome  tbe  right  of  electing  their  bisbopb  bot  Tesanred  to 
himself  that  of  confirming  the  election. 

Aii.ahiN mta  Iiarl  be^  ji  her  regency  with  gregt  wisdom  ; 
she  h  id  b'H>n  carefully  brought  up,  by  her  father's  directions 
and  she  I  ausi  d  h -  r  sun  to  be  educated,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Romaoa,  in  the  liberal  arts.  It  seems  however  that  the 


Gothic  officers,  who  had  not  received  a  Roman  ed  a  cation,  and 
rather  despised  it  as  tending,  as  they  thought,  to  make  youth 
weak  and  eCfeminate,  remonstrate  with  the  quecu,  saying 
that  tbev  wanied  a  warlike  king  and  not  a  deifc;  that  Tbeo- 
doric, who  could  not  write,  had  governed  his  stales  with  glory, 
and  that  instead  of  surrouii  li:  ::  A  thalarie  with  pedants,  he 
ought  to  keep  company  with  j oung  men  of  his  age  and 
exercise  himself  in  manly  sports.  Amalasonla  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  the  cons4M)uenoe  was  that  Atliainnc  gave 
himself  up  to  drinking  and  debauchery,  uf  which  lia  died, 
A.D.  434  or  435,  Amausonta  named  aa  her  ooUeague  Tbeo- 
datus,  a  nephew  of  Theodorie,  with  tbe  title  of  king.  Theo- 
datus  had  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  Tuscany,  for  which  be 
had  been  tried  al  Ruvenna  and  condemned  to  refund  hia 
lU-acquired  nchcs.  Hut  he  was  the  last  remtutnt  of  the 
family  of  Tbeodoric,  and  Amalasonia  had  no  choice.  Uo 
showed  himself  ungrateful.  Joined  a  party  against  Amala- 
soata,  arrested  ber,  and  ooofioed  Her  in  aa  isUnd  in  tbe 
lake  of  Bolsena,  wbere  sbe  was  soon  after  strangled.  Tbeo- 
datus  did  not  long  enjoy  ihc  fruits  of  his  guilt.  .Tuaininn. 
seein};  a  favourable  opportunity  far  rcco\crinf^  Italy  lo  il.v 
empire,  ordered  Belisarius  to  occupy  Sicily,  sent  Lilier 
troops  to  occupy  Dalmatia,  and  concluded  an  aiiiauce  wiili 
the  Franks  ai^ainst  the  Goths.  Belisarius,  having  taken 
possession  of  Sicily,  landed  at  Rfaa|ium  in  Southern  It^v, 
and  advaneed  towuds  Naples,  neodatus  at  first  msoe 
secret  proposals  to  .Tustinian  to  (jive  up  the  kingdom  far  a 
pension,  but  he  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  sent  \'iti- 
ges,  one  of  the  veteran  officer!^  of  Tlu  oilonr.  into  Cainpanii 
to  oppose  Belisarius.  The  Gothic  troops,  who  despised  I  hm- 
datus,  proclaimed  Vitiges  their  king,  A.o.  536.  Tbeodatus 
was  put  to  death,  and  Vitini  married  Matasunta.  daughter 
of  Amalasonta,  iomI  was  aeknowledged  kin^  by  tbe  Chwis. 

In  the  mean  time  Belisarius  attacked  Naples,  took  it  by 
surprise,  and  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  plunder;  he  tlicD 
ud\anced  towanls  Rome.  [ISki-isakius.]  The  Gothic  gar- 
rison cou»isled  of  only  4i>00  men,  and  the  citizens,  alarmed 
at  the  fate  of  Naples,  offered  to  surrender.  Ihe  Gothic 
troops,  unable  to  prevent  this,  avaeuated  tbe  city,  which  Be- 
lisarius entered.  He  quickly  set  about  lepairing  the  waUs, 
dug  a  ditch  round,  and  made  every  preparation  for  defence. 
Vitiges,  who  was  at  Ravenna,  collected  a  large  army,  with 
which  he  marclu-d  against  Rome  m  the  followm;.^  year.  Tbe 
Goths  battered  tbe  walls  w  iih  t^ngiuos  in  various  places,  but 
they  could  not,  says  Procopius, completely  surround  the  oiy. 
owing  to  its  vast  circuit.  They  cut  off  the  aqueducts  and 
stopped  the  mills  out^de  of  tbe  walls ;  but  they  allowed  di- 
vine service  to  be  performed  as  usual  in  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  outside  the  gates.  Scarcity  being  M% 
within  Rome,  Belisanus  embarked  the  women,  children, 
and  other  hdpless  per!>ons  on  (he  Tiber,  and  suul  them  to 
Naples  and  Sicily,  w  ithout  unv  impediment  being  offered  by 
the  besiegers,  as  it  appears,  ticlisarius committal  an  act  of 
vi(deDeeagainstSylv«riua,bi8hop  of  Rome,  whom  he  arrested 
on  pretence  of  S  eonspiiaq[,  stripped  him  of  his  apiseopl 
robes,  and  hanisbed  him  to  Pstara  in  Lycia.  This  was  dme 
at  the  desire  of  the  empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  tho 
patriarch  of  tkinslanlinoplc,  Anthemus.  and  others  who  h,.d 
been  condemned  as  heretics  by  Sylvcrius.  Helisarius  con- 
voked tlic  council  of  tbe  clergy  of  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  new  bishop,  and  suggested  the  deacon  VigiUiMb who 
bad  been  intriguing  at  the  eourt  of  Coaatantinepl^  a»  a  pwpm 
person.  Tbb  suggestion  waa  equivalent  to  a  eommnad,  and 
Vigilius  was  1:  i  •.  ;!  in  November  of  that  year.  Such  an 
act  of  violence  hud  not  been  perpetrated  l)«tbrc,  althougii 
tbe  Gothic  kings  were  Arians.  The  siege  of  Rome  still  con- 
tinued, and  the  ciluons  were  atUicted  both  by  famine  and 
iH'>tilenc«  ;  but  reinforcements  being  en  their  way  to  joii 
Belisarius,  Vit^ea  thought  it  prudent  to  oondodo  a  tnieSi 
A  supply  of  provisions  came  up  the  Tiber  toRome,ioft«tlMr 
with  a  reinforcement  of  a  few  thousand  men.  In  the  fj'- 
lowing  year,  53S,  Justinian  ordered  Sylverius  to  he  sent 
back  :o  Rome,  and  iiis  ciise  to  undergo  a  fresh  uivestitiatij:, 
But  Thoudutu  and  N'l^ihug  prevailed  upon  Belisarius  to  ba- 
nish him  again  to  the  island  of  Pontia, some  say  Palmaroli, 
where  be  died  of  starvation  in  June  of  that  year.  VigjUai 
was  now  universally  acknowledged  bishop  of  RoBMi.  A 
lieutenant  of  Belisarius  having  effected  a  diversion  against 
the  Goths  in  Piccnum,  and  taken  Ariminumand  other  places. 
Vilitres  rai-e  l  tbe  sie^-e  of  Rome,  and  moveil  to  tlie  riurlli 
Italy,  wboro  the  war  «as  rained  on  for  some  time  longer. 
Milan,  having  revolted  against  the  Gotbs,  was  ramlun  by 
Uniia,  tbe  nephew  of  Vitiges, and  given  up  loindiaenniaals 
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pillage  and  slaughter  a.d.  i39.  In  ihe  year  540,  Viligen, 
dishe  ii  !r  :ii  I  1  ,  tho  disafTection  of  hi«  troop*,  surrendered 
bim&eir  sn  Raveana  lo  Beiuarius,  and  was  sent  toConataD' 
tinople,  where  be  waa  treated  with  considerabia  laatoncy. 
The  Goths  however  eboia  another  king  in  the  person  of 
Totila.  a  brave  ofRear,  wka  toon  raeoveted  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  while  Belisarius  was  absent  in  the  Bast  Rome  and 
Ravenna  however  remained  in  thfi  possusaion  of  tlio  imperial 
forces.  In  545  Belisarius  returned  to  Italy,  but  with  an  in- 
sufficient force.  Totila  laid  biege  to  Rome,  and  in  the  ful- 
lowing  year  entered  it  by  the  treachery  of  some  Isaurian 
aentiiaiiy  who  opened  the  Porta  Asinaria  to  him  in  the 
irighl.  Be  exerted  himaelf  to  save  the  inhabitants,  of  whom 
COntpenttmlT  few  were  killed  by  hia  soldiers.  He  then  went 
to  Tiait  St.  Atar's  church,  where  be  ms  received  by  tlie 
deacon  Pclagius,  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  bis  countr>  nien. 
Totila,  having  asstnihlcd  the  snnate,  reproached  them  wiih 
their  ingratitude  for  the  proteclion  and  Wiiulness  that  they 
had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Theodoric  and  Alhalanc, 
whom  they  had  dea«ned  for  the  Greeks,  who  had  treated 
them  ttveh  wone  than  the  Gotbs.  He  hoauTer  Ibrgave 
then,  and  lived  with  the  Komans,  so  say  Anaaianaa  and 
the  writer  of  the  'Ilistoria  Miscella.'  'rt-  a  father  in  the 
midst  of  Ins  children.'  Some  reverses  wiupU  liis  troops  «U9- 
tained  in  Lueaiiia  inducing  him  lo  quit  Rome,  he  partly  lic- 
stroyed  ttie  walls,  hut  ht>  spared  the  public  buildingi. 
Taking  along  with  him  the  senatora  and  other  principul 
aitisaiia.  he  ptoeeadad  towarda  Campania;  and  Belisanns. 
raftering  Ronie,  inraediately  aet  about  repairing  the 
walls  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  expectation  of  Totila  return- 
ing, as  he  did  in  the  followinf,'  year,  517,  but  wa->  rc[)ulse(l 
before  the  rity.  In  54S  IJclisarius  was  a^ain  recalled,  and  in 
549  Tolila  laid  siege  la  Rome,  which  be  again  entered 
through  the  treachery  of  some  isaurian  aaatriei»«boa|aned 
the  Porta  Capena.  The  Greek  gacriion  vera  Ukm  pri- 
aonen,  exeept  400  men,  vho  ahnt  tbemaelvea  up  in  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dear; 
but  Tolila  having  offered  them  honourable  terms,  they  ac- 
ci'pteil  his  conditions,  and  most  of  them  entered  his  service. 

Tolila  recalled  Ums  &enaturs  and  other  prmcipal  citisens 
from  Campania,  treated  them  kindly,  ana  f^ve  them  the 
amusement  of  the  equestrian  gaoMa.  He  fbrtifled  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  and  mam  a  kind  of  citadel  of  it,  as 
the  et^  «aa  too  large  to  be  efreetually  defended. 

In  55S  Navaea  was  sent  to  Italy  by  Justinian.  Totila 
advanced  from  R-in-  tn  n  <  i  i  'um.  aiidabattle  was  f  i.i.T-if  .t 
Tagina  in  Urabrt^  m  wliicli  l  oiila  was  defeated  a;iil  killed. 
Ne.xt  to  Theodoric,  he  was  the  bravest,  ablest,  and  mo.st 
humane  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy.  I^arses  entered  Roma 
without  ditlicuUy,  and  the  garrison -of  the  citadel  surren- 
dered. The  Qotba  now  deeted  at  JPlavia  one  of  their 
generals,  named  Teias,  fbr  their  king.  Teiaa  eolleeted  an 
armv  and  mrirctn  il  Tr  ;hc  i^outh.  Tile  Roman  hostui^es  who 
had  hixn  taken  by  loiila  along  with  hiiii,  were  pul  lo  deatli 
by  Teias,  to  the  number  of  SOU ;  but  those  Roman  citizens 
who  had  settled  in  Campania  returned  home,  and  Rome, 
wh.ch  had  become  nearly  deserted,  began  to  fill  again  with 
inbabitanta.  Naraaa  baring  attacked  CnoHB^  then  a  atrong 
fertvea.  in  whieh  Tbtfln  Bad  placed  hia  treaauiv,  Tetaa 
marched  to  its  relief.  The  two  armies  engaged  near  Kocera 
in  Campania,  and  Teias  fteU  in  the  battle.  With  him 
ended  ihe  kinj^dom  of  the  Gt>ths  in  Italy.  [Narsk.^.J 
Under  the  wue  adittinistralion  of  Narses,  Rome  recovered 
frota  the  long  calamities  that  it  had  suffered  during  the 
Gothic  war.  Nanes,  though  not  constantly  reaident  in 
Rome,  often  visited  tlie  aity.  Rome  escaped  the  devaaiating 
incuraion  of  a  large  perty  of  Franks  and  Alamanni,  who 
overran  Italy  to  ita  southern  extremity,  but  were  defeated 
with  great  slai  Lrlit.  i  by  Narses  on  the  banks  oF  the  river 
Volturnuft,  afUu  »liicli  Narse*  returned  in  triumph  to 
Rome  with  an  immcn.se  booty.  It  appears  however  that  the 
Konians  complained  of  the  avarice  of  Narses  to  Justinusil., 
the  succe!>5ur  of  Justinianus,  and  that  this  contributed  to 
the  deposition  of  Narses  from  hia  govemoiabip,  in  which  be 
waa  saperaeded  by  Longinus,  who  waa  named  Sxareh  uf 

Italy.  Thi::'  Romans  seem  to  have  fell  s.,irr;i_'  coTn[-'imr'ion 
fsr  their  in  gram  u  do  towarda  the  veteran  eoumiauiltf,  who 
liad  retired  to  Naplea,  and  sent  their  bishop  John  to  invite 
him  back  to  Rome.  Narsea  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
died  qniatlj  at  Saaa,  tt»,  iMing  then  ahoaw  nhie^ 
pmraofage. 

Ponad  If..'— Rom*  umbr  Ifte &Rir«l».F-Tb0  Esaiehi, 
hnaing  fixed  then-  rasidenee  at  Ravenna,  made  n  eoMida^ 
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able  change  in  Ihc  administration  of  lialy.  The  annual 
consulship. an  institution  whicii,  t^icatly  shorn  of  its 

former  honours  and  authority,  had  Li  l  u  [  (  rpetuated.  at  least 
in  form,  with  some  few  interruptions,  from  the  time  o!  the 
antiant  republic^  Ml  into  diaoae  after  the  year  64 1 .  During 
the  GotMe  war,  Badliua  waa  the  laaC  eomnl  appointe£ 
Still  it  was  eustoman-  at  Rome,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  West 
in  general,  lo  date  the  years  from  the  consulship  of  Basiliua, 
junior,  and  this  custom  prevailed  liU  nearly  the  end  of  the 
(ith  century,  as  is  proved  by  ilie  epitaph  of  a  noble  matron 
called  Cosaria,  who  died  at  Aries,  a-d.  687,  preserved  bv 
Baroniua,  in  which  it  is  said  that  she  died  in  the  forty^atxtn 
year  after  the  oonsobbip  of  Basilius  junior,  and  the 
twelfth  of  king  Childebert  But  the  distribution  and  the 
names  of  the  provinces  had  remained  the  same  as  under 
Constantine,  and  they  were  adminir^tered  by  con^ularea  and 
piicsides.  Longmus  however  abolished  these  magistrates, 
and  instead  of  them  .sent  an  ollicer  eallotl  Dux  to  each 
town  or  district,  who  was  changed  every  year.  Rome  waa 
not  in  thia  laapeet  more  pvivilaged  than  the  rest ;  it  bad  ita 
dnk«,  or  patrieiam  aa  he  la  aomatiniaa  eallad,  wbo  wia  aank 
from  Ravenna.  Hence  the  name  of  Doefiy  of  Rome, 
which  is  often  mentioned  in  the  chronT!  '  .  l  ut  the  limits 
of  which  are  not  cloew  ly  a>certained,  and  perhaps  varied  at 
'liflferenl  limes  in  the  dark  ages.  We  find  Amelia,  Oria, 
buln,  and  Bleda  mentioned  as  belonging  to  it.  Rom* 
however  retained  its  internal  municipal  administration  ana 
laws,  and  die  eleigy  and  bishop  cf  Rcme  b^an  to  axeteiae 
a  greater  influence  in  temporal  mattera  than  they  had  done 
under  the  Gothic  kings.  Every  new  bishop  of  Rome  wm 
elecied  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
people,  but  was  not  consecrated  till  he  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Exarch,  or,  through  him,  of  the  £astem  em- 
peror.  [Papal  State— Afocfcrn  Hittory.'] 

The  Lbntobaida  occupied  a  great  part  of  Italy,  but  tbay 
never  took  Rome,  altliough  th^  threatened  and  besieged  il 
several  times  during  the  two  centuries  that  their  power 
lasted.  Thi.4  remarkable  fact  may  be  partly  explained  by 
till!  circumstance  of  Rome  bein^  doubly  protected  by  the 
presence  of  ber  bishop,  who  was  highly  venerated  in  ail  the 
West,  and  by  the  temporal  jurisdiction  exercised  over  it  by 
the  Greek  emperor.   The  LtMigobards  never  formed  a  com- 

Eact  kingdom ;  thaif  did  not  poaaeaa  all  Italy,  aa  the  Gotba 
ad ;  the  Eastern  emperors  retained  a  conaiderahlepart  of  the 
country,  and  their  power,  though  distant,  waa  still oonaideied 
formidable.  [L/inoohards.] 

The  Romans  iiowcver  did  not  always  live  on  the  bc*t 
terms  with  the  liyzanlme  Exarchs  and  their  delegated 
dukes,  for  we  read  of  several  instances  in  which  the  dukes 
committetl  acts  of  violence  against  the  clergy,  and  oven 
againat  the  biahaf  of  Rome  \JAkm»  L] ;  we  read  of  revolta 
in  Rome  aeainst  theRxareta,  aemetimea  eneonraged  by  the 
Byzantine  delegates ;  we,  find  in  the  year  the  treasury 
of  the  Basilica,  or  church  of  the  Lateran,  broken  into  by 
the  imperial  garrison,  and  the  contents  partly  used  fof  the 
payment  of  the  troops  and  partly  remitted  to  the  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  an  act  of  violefice  whicb,  Muratori  ob- 
aervea,  the  XAngobarda  never  perpeliated  in  the  oountnea 
subject  to  them.  The  nrnoval  of  Ihe  tveaauraa,  it  it  aaid. 
look  eight  dn>:<.  The  emperor  Conatana  II.  vititod  Rome 
about  A.D.  6SU,  and  was  received  with  great  honours  by  pope 
Vualianus,  but  on  his  departure  he  took  away  a  «|uantity  of 
bronzes  and  other  valuable  ornaments,  ainoni;  the  rest  the 
bronze  plates  which  covered  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon. 
(PaulusDiaeonua,v.  I ).)  Occasional  disputes  between  the  see 
of  Rome  and  that  4^  Gonatantinople,  about  pointa  of  docnn 
or  discipline,  served  to  alienate  the  Romans  still  more  mnn 
their  all^ianco  to  the  emperors.  Lastly  came,  in  the  eariy 
part  of  ihe  eij;hlh  century,  the  great  schism  of  the  Icono- 
machi,  or  Iconocb.sfs,  which  led  to  the  total  separution  of 
Komo  from  the  Eastern  empire.    [Leo.  111.,  /?ot/ncii«.] 

The  people  of  Rome,  those  of  Ravenna,  of  the  Venetia, 
and  of  Italy  in  gemnral,  refhsed  to  obey  the  ordei^  sent  by 
the  erapcrnr  Leo  to  remove  the  imagea  from  the  churcbea. 
Po[)c  Gregory  II.  condemned  the  Icononmchi  aa  herelira. 

Leo,  being  irritated,  laid  a  capitation  tax  upon  his  Italian 
subjects,  but  the  pope  opposed  this  measure.  Duke  Basi» 
lius,  Marinus  Spalbarius,  military  commandant,  Jordanns 
CarthuUhus,  treasurer,  and  other  imperial  officers  at 
Rome,  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  pope,  bcin;.;  eneonr- 
aged. it  ia  aaid.  ^  the  £xarch  Paulus;  but  th<-  people  of 
Rome  me  in  denooe  of  thehr  pontiff,  killed  Jui  Janus  and 
another        «onn»it«ton>  and  obliged  BaaiUiia  tobeeomr 
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ft  mook  in  order  to  lave  his  life.  The  Exarch  sent  troop 
firom  Ravenna  against  Rome,  but  they  were  met  on  tbeir 
«if  by  the  Loogubards  of  the  duchy  of  Spolcto,  and  obliged 
to  tettre.  Laitprtnd,  king  of  the  Longobards,  thought  of 
availing  himself  of  tlicsi-  dissensions  to  extend  his  own 
dominion  and  dri\  o  the  Byzantines  from  Italy,  and  he  took 
the  part  of  the  pope.  Tlie  pope  however  doei  not  seem,  as 
Tbeophanes  (Hyzant.  Htti.)  hm  insinuated,  to  have  en- 
couraged any  open  revolt  against  the  emperor,  and  he  is 


wid  ena  to  have  prevented  the  ioipetial  troops,  which  were 
fttalioaed  M  RaTennn  tnd  in  the  VenetiB,  from  ptMslaiminff 
another  cnapcror.    (Paulus  Diaconus,  vi,  49.)  Luitpranu 


however  l)C5icged  Ravenna,  and  took  it,  but  it  was  soon 
!ifuT  retaken  by  the  Byzantine§,  willi  the  a>.>^istane<-  i.f  :i 
Veaeltati  aquadran  (jv.d.  729).  Peace  being  concluded  ha- 
twcou  Luiiprand  and  the  Exarch  Eutychius,  Ihcy  both  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  that  city  and  duchy, 
which  were  in  a  state  of  revolt,  to  the  imperial  allegianre. 
which  was  effected  withoot  mucboppoeitkm«tlie  popeecliag 
as  mediator. 

Gre^'.iry  III.,  who  succocdetl  Gregory  II.  in  731,  con- 
tinued to  nittiiitaiii  the  ii.se  cif  inm^es,  in  opjiosilion  tu  the 
emperor,  who  seems  not  to  have  liail  the  means  of  eu- 
forcing  his  orders  in  Italy,  as  he  had  done  in  the  East. 
The  dispute  thoa*forc  became  merely  one  of  words,  and 
Rome  remuued  quiet*  and  owned*  at  least  nominaUjrj  the 
emperor  as  ber  sovereign.  About  the  year  739,  Trasimund, 
duke  of  Spolcto,  havinj;^  revolte'l  ag.iinst  king  Luitpiand, 
the  latter  marchetl  tn  Spulelo,  anrl  Tiaiiniund  eseapud- lu 
Rome.  Luitpmnd  demanded  the  person  of  the  fugitive, 
but  tbe  pope  and  the  itnperml  ;4o\eriiur,  accurdtug  tu  Ana- 
ttntwf,  in  his  'Historia  Kcclusiaslica,'  refused  to  give  him 
up,  and*  SMM  ttme  after«  Trasimund.  with  tbe  assistance  of 
the  duke  of  Benerenfo  aud  of  the  Romans,  teeovered  his 
duchy.  Thh  brought  on  a  rupture  between  Luitprand  and 
tbe  Romans,  and  tiie  dev.xstutwn  by  the  Longobards  of  part 
of  the  Roman  diu  liy.  \vhi -fa  induced  pope  Gregory  to  thmk 
of  applying  for  support  to  Charles  Marlcl,  whoso  fame  was 
grsat  in  the  West,  es)>ecially  after  Uh  defeat  of  the  Sara- 
eeiM  at  Poictiers.  Gregory  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles 
Martdf  ahottt  the  year  740,  with  presents  and  the  keys 
of  the  sepulchre  of^^  St.  Peter,  and  with  an  offer  of  trans- 
ferring: the  allegiance  of  the  duchy  of  Rome  from  the  em- 
peror to  him,  provided  Charles  would  protect  Roine  ngainst 
the  Loiigobards.  It  does  not  appear  that  Charlus  nitcr- 
ferod  actively  in  this  business,  but  he  sent  an  emba^i^^y  to 
the  pope  with  rich  presents.  This  tiowevcr  was  the  beginning 
of  the  connection  of  the  popes iritll the  kinc;iof  France.  On 
the  deatli  of  Gregory,  his  sucoeasor,  Zaeiiana!>,  adopted  a 
different  course  of  policy,  and,  instead  of  uppl\  fur  assist- 
ance from  beyct.d  the  Alps,  sent  an  enilja^>\  to  king  Luit- 
prand, to  beg  of  htm  to  let  the  duchy  ot  iluiae  have  peace, 
and  to  propose  at  the  same  time  to  unite  the  forces  of  the 
RooaaM  with  his  against  the  duke  of  Spolcto.  It  appears 
that  the  dtiiens  of  Rome,  independently  of  the  imperial 
garrison  i«nt  from  Ravenmw  ^beir  own  militia, 
which  must  hare  been  of  some  importance,  as  we  hear 
repy.Uedly  of  it>  acllnt;  in  tlio  field,  eitlier  aijainst  or 
Milk  huth  Longobar<ls  and  Greeks.  Much  confusion  iiow- 
ever  arises  throui^ii  I'aulus  Duuunns  and  uiher  old 
chroniclers  applying  indiscriminately  the  word  Romans  to 
all  the  subjecu  of  Uie  emperor  ia  Italy,  as  well  as  to  his 
aoldieia»  for  tbe  Eaatera  enpm  was  still  called  Roman. 
Hius  we  hear  of  tiie  Romans  deiWatine  the  soldiers  of 
LuitpianJ  near  Ariminum  and  Fanum,  which  probably  re- 
fcrt.  to  the  imperial  troops  under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna. 
Luiiprand  accepted  the  offer  of  Zacliarias,  and  the  united 
Longobard  and  Roman  forces  couiptilltMl  Trasimund  to  sub- 
mit. Luitprand  obliged  him  'to  take  clerieal  atdeli^  and 
appointed  his  nephew  duke  of  Spoleto. 

Pope  Zacfaariaa  had  an  intoview  with  Luitprand  at  Orta, 
when  the  king  received  him  with  great  honoiu-s,  and  restored 
all  the  pri-uiners  made  in  the  preceding  war,  not  only  those 
belon<;int^  to  the  duchy  ul  R  jojc,  but  also  those  belonging 
to  Ruventia  and  lU  territuiy.    At  the  same  time  Luit- 

Srand  restored  several  towns  and  domains  belonging  to  tbe 
uchy  of  Rome,  which  he  had  occupied,  but  he  gave  them 
m  writing  as  a  donation  to  St.  Peter,  and  nut  to  the 
duchy  or  the  empire.  Tbe  duke  of  Chiusi  and  other 
personages  of  his  court  were  sent  to  escort  the  poye  back  to 
Rome. 

iu  the  fuUowjug  year,  742.  tbe  BxaroL  of  Ravenna,  with 
■till  at  war*  unable  to  iseiat  tbe 


ly)pgobards,  appealed  to  the  pope  to  mediate  between  tbcm, 
and  Zacharias  repaired  with  some  difficulty  to  Pavia,  %hero 
he  prevailed  on  Luitprand  to  make  a  truce  with  the 
Exarch,  and  to  restore  some  dbtricts  belonging  to  Ra- 
venna, and  two-thirt?s  of  the  tcrrilory  ofCesena ;  t'  - 
was  to  retain  the  other  third  until  the  reiurn  of  ilie  ai«- 
hassadors  whom  he  had  sent  to  Constantinople. 

Luitprand  died  about  743.  He  w  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
wisest  kings  that  the  Lonsobards  ever  had.  Bis  successor 
Ratchis,  at  the  recommcnnation  of  tbe  popOi  concluded,  in 
744,  a  truceof  twenty  years  with  theBastetA  emperor.  Five 
years  aRerwards  however  Ratchis,  for  rea.<ons  which  are 
not  known,  broke  the  truce,  invaded  the  Pentapolis,  and 
bi  -ic^ed  Perusia.  Zacharias  wiili  pari  of  his  cleigy  re- 
paired tu  his  camp,  and  th(.>re  )uevailud  on  the  kmg  tu  restore 
peace.  Soon  after  Ratc  lus  abdicated  the  crown,  and  retired 
to  Monte  CassiaOb  where  be  became  a  monk.  His  brother 
Astolphus  succeeded  him,  and  poaeowia  maintained  as  long 
as  Pupo  Zacharias  lived.  Hia  sueceaeor  Stephen  UL  was 
cither  not  so  conciliating  or  not  so  sueoeasful.  for  soon  after 
his  accession  (A.n.  703,  according  toothers  752),  war  Lr  ke 
out  agiiin  111  Italy.  Astolphus  became  master  of  Haveima. 
and  ihreaiened  Rome,  demanding  her  submission  and  a 
tupitatioii  tax  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  duchy.  After 
soiuc  fruiiie^s  uu^aciations.  Pope  Stephen  repaired  to  Pavia 
with  John  Silentiariuii  an  imperial  commissioner,  but  Astol- 
phus was  deaf  to  their  renionstranees.  The  pope  then  went 
lo  Frunee.  where  he  crowned  Pepin,  the  son  of  CliarVs 
Martel,  kin^',  deciai  ing  him  and  his  two  sons  Charles  and 
Carloinaii  palncians  of  Rome.  [Pei-in  lk  Bkev.]  Pope 
Stephen  at  the  same  time  pleaded  bis  cause  with  Pepio 
against  the  Longobards,  and  it  was  leaolved  in  a  council  of 
the  Frankiah  nobles  to  make  war  aninst  Aalolphua.  Fepia 
entered  Italy  with  a  large  army,  and  Astolphus  shut  hiraseU 
up  in  Pavia.  After  a  short  siege,  a  treaty  was  concluilcd. 
by  which  Astolphus  promised  lo  leave  Rome  in  jH,'a<  e.  and 
to  restore  the  towns  of  the  duchy  which  he  h  id  seized  FepiLi, 
whoso  forces  were  led  by  turbulcut  itobk-s,  was  obliged  tu  re^ 
cross  tho  Alps,  and  Astolphus  broke  bis  promise,  and  ia 
the  year  765  he  besiesed  Rome  and  devastated  ita  territory. 
The  pope  despatched  oy  sea  mcascngen  with  an  aoiot;raph 
letter  audres.<ied  to  Pepin,  his  sons,  and  the  wludc  Fr  iUfwish 
nation,  requesting  them  m  the  name  of  Si.  I'eier  to  dtlL-nd 
Rome  and  the  church.  Pepm  a^ain  etcssed  the  Alfs 
Astolphus  retired  to  Pstvia,  and  i»ouu  after  cuiiciudtd  a  ucv 
treaty,  by  \\\uch  he  engaged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  moDey, 
and  not  only  to  restore  all  that  belonged  to  tbe  daobjr  «f 
Rome,  but  also  Ravenna  and  tbe  Bxarchale  to  the  see  «f 
St.  Peter.  In  the  mean  time  Constantino,  emperor  of  the 
East,  had  sent  ambassadors  to  tbe  Franks,  who,  on  arriving 
at  Marseille,  were  surprised  and  grieved  to  find  that  Pepin 
had  already  crusMxi  the  Alps.  One  of  tueiu,  called  (iicgury. 
overtook  Pepin  near  Pavia,  and  ur^ed  the  restoration  of  (be 
Exarchate  tu  his  master.  Pepin  replied  that  he  bad  already 
given  tl  to  St.  Peter,  and  dismissed  (he  ambassador,  neacl 
of  donaUoB  of  the  Exarchate,  the  Pentapolis.  and  tbe  tuva 
of  Comaeehio  was  made  by  Pepin.  [Papal  Statk.}  In  tbe 
following  year.  r.'/T,  Astolphus  died,  and  DesKierius.  dukt-of 
Istria.  was  proclaimed  kiii^i  of  tbe  I/ingobaid.s.  DcMd^riu* 
^  relused  to  observe  the  stipuluiions  ol"  Astolpiius,  and  retlained 
'  several  towns  of  the  Exarchate;  ho  also  refused  to  restore 
the  domains  of  the  church  situated  in  his  kingdom,  which 
went  by  the  name  of  '  Justitim  beat*  PetrL*  A  eonveniion 
however  was  entered  into  between  Desiderias  and  the  pup« 
about  Ilie  \  ear  "GO,  and  a  letter  of  thunks  \ia>  -erit  t^  Pepm 
in  the  nam*)  of  the  ticnaic  and  tlie  people  of  Rome  lor  ht» 
eilectual  protection. 

In  tbe  year  767,  after  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  L.  a  dis- 
graceful seene  took  plaee  in  Rome.  Toto.  duk*  or  go%-ernor 
of  Nopi.  entering  Rome  with  a  body  of  maiw  eoapeUcd 
several  hishopa  to  ordain  and  eoBseoialo  his  brotber  0»- 
stantine,  a  layman,  and  he  put  him  in  possession  of  tbe  La- 
teran.  Others  of  the  clergy  escaped,  and  applied  to  tbe 
Liingobard  duke  of  Spoleto,  "  ho  in  the  next  year  sent  a 
party  of  armed  uieii,  who  defeated  and  killed  Toto.  Tbe 
clergy  then  elected  Stephen  IV..  and  tho  MWh  lore  t»  pieest 
Constantine  and  his  adherents. 

In  tbe  year  768  Pepin  died,  and  was  suceeeded  by  kia  two 
sons.  Charlemagne  and  Carloman.  but  the  latter  soon 
after  dyine:,  Charlcmai^no  remained  sole  kins;  of  tbe  Frankiah 
niDnarchv.  A  fresh  quarrel  broke  out  between  Desideauf 
and  Pope  Adrian  1,  and  Uestderius  advanced  with  an  aimy 
ufbraaOtricttlam.  ThapopaaonttbiMliislMpa  totimntaB 
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him  with  exoomtnunication  if  he  violaled  the  territory  of  the 
duchy  of  Rome,  znd  Desidtrius  n-turncd  to  Pu\  ii  Adrian 
bad  applied  f>r  assisioi.i'o  to  Charlemagne,  wlio  ji;is>c<i  ilie 
Alps  and  besici,'tji  Desmcrn'.s  within  Pav  a.  Desiderius 
torrendered  ia  774,  snd  ibo  kinguom  of  Italy  passed  undur 
the  doninion  of  the  Franlu. 

Period  HI.: — Rome  undrr  the  Emvemrt  the  Carlo- 
vingian  Dynasty,  a.d.  7r4-Sds.— Ciiarlemagne,  having 
assumed  tlio  iron  crown  of  Lotnbardy,  confirmed  Pepin^ 
donation  to  thu  pope,  who  acknowledged  him  as  patri- 
cian uf  Rome  and  his  temporal  superior.  Id  the  year 
800  the  sovereignty  of  Cbarlenufoe  over  Rome  was 
eonllnmd  by  Pone  Leo  III,  vho  crowned  him  at  Rome 
•mperor  of  the  West,  with  the  title  of  Carolus  T.,  Cassur 
Aucrustus,  a  title  which  was  acknowledged  l>y  Ni.-i  phorus. 
onipjror  of  thcKa^t,  wlm  ciLTnii  il  the  limits  belvvceti  iIil-  two 
ctjipirrs.  [CuAKi.fc.UAti.NK.J  Tlioiie  liiiiiu  in  Ilaly  wcru  the 
old  boundary  between  the  Longubard  duchy  of  Benevetito 
and  the  Byzantine  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Magna  Grsecia. 
Rome  and  Ravenna  were  included  vilhin  the  limits  of  the 
new  Western  empire,  of  whu  li  R  )me  was  still  the  nominal 
capital.  Prom  that  time  tbe  popes  assumed  a  temporal  au- 
tliority  o\«n'  thu  city  and  duchy  of"  Ri^niu,  subordinate  Iiow- 
fVLT  to  tlio  emperor  ut"  ihc  Wtst  a.-,  thuir  suzuiam;  and  ihuy 
iK'tjan  In  oiiin  monuy  willi  the  name  of  ilic  poi.ie  on  una  i^ide 
and  that  of  the  emperor  on  the  oiiier.  Thu  po}H)  wa»  la  fact 
a  great  vassal  of  the  empilVt  but  his  authority  was  aUo 
limited  by  tliat  of  the  senate  and  the  general  assemblies  of 
the  people  and  clergy.  The  name  of  Roman  repnblie  was 
even  occasionally  revived.  Like  other  great  vassals,  ili 
pnpeg  made  subinfeudations  to  numerous  nobles  or  barons  lu 
iht!  duchy  of  Rome  and  the  Romagna.  [Rom auna  j  The 
period  of  the  Carluvingian  supremacy  was  upon  tlio  whole 

Sgsperous  fiir  Rome.  The  Western  cmpcror»  made  ample 
nations  to  the  papal  see,  and  the  papacy  being  the  highest 
object  of  ambition  in  those  times,  ana  the  fbnntain-head  of 
clerical  dignities,  Rorao  became  the  resort  of  numerous  ap- 
plicants, and  auain  assumed  the  appearance  and  tui^tle  ul'  u 
great  capital.  Hut  t'.io  public  ptace  ssas  ofieu  dtvturbt^d  at 
Rome  by  factioui>,  c!>pccially  among  the  clergy,  in  which  how- 
ever the  lay  population  look  an  active  part.  Instanees  of 
the  violence  and  atrocities  eommitted  on  those  oeeasions  are 
given  under  Leo  III. 

Under  Louis  the  Pious,  successor  of  Charlemagne,  Lo- 
tharius,  his  colleague  in  ibe  empire,  came  to  Rome  for  the 
express  piir|Kjse  oi'  reforniiuLC  many  abuses.  In  doing  tliis 
he  acted  ia  eoncoil  wait  i'»i>e  Eugciuui)  II.  lie  restored 
much  property  to  its  lawful  owners,  which  had  been  unjustly 
appropriated  by  the  papal  Oscus  under  the  preceding  pope. 
Paschal  I.,  who  was  also  accused  of  having  eausedseveral  of 
the  dergj  tobc  put  to  death  without  a  regular  trial ;  ho  dis- 
missed and  banished  thoiic  Roman  judge;*  who  had  been 
guilty  of  great  extortuju,  and  in  liou  of  theiu  he  appointed 
judges  'ex  latere  iinperatoris,"  who  were  to  hold  oUlce  &a 
ion_;  as  the  emperor  should  think  proper.  Lotharius 
mode  several  constitutions  regulating  the  privileges  of 
the  city  and  duchy  of  Rome,  and  aUo  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  disorder,  violence,  and  robberies  which  generally 
took  place  during  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  Imperial 
TiTissi.  or  commissioner-,  w  ere  directed  to  be  sent  every  year 
to  hear  complaints  againil  the  judi;ci,  diiki's,  and  officers  of 
the  govern nicnt,  and  rejwrt  first  to  the  I'ope,  who  was  to 
see  justice  done  and  then  report  to  the  emperor.  They  were 
also  to  ask  the  senate  and  people  uf  Rome  by  what  laws 
they  would  be  judged,  whether  by  the  Roman,  the  Loogo- 
hard,  the  Salic,  or  the  Ripuarian,  which  were  all  in  Ibrra  in 
Italy  at  the  tinif?,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  various  nations 
who  had  settled  in  the  country.  Se\oial  m  hies  liuving  ta- 
ken posstssum  of  church  property  on  the  pretenci;  tliat  it 
was  given  to  them  by  former  pope:^,  Loihanub  ordered  its 
immediate  restitution.  Lastly,  and  this  is  nut  the  least 
ewiout  feature  of  the  timeSf  Lotharius  enjoined  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  duehyof  Rome(W>m  eraamitting  depredations 
on  the  borders  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  tlu*  kin;; 
dom  of  Italy.  Lotharius  called  into  his  presence-  tlie 
dukes,  judor-s.  and  oilier  magistrates  who  were  in  Rome,  and 
registered  tiieir  nameti  and  offices;  ho  instructed  them  on 
their  duties,  and  enjoined  tbcm  to  nay  proper  fipspect  to  the 
pope,  if  they  valued  tha  favour  of  toe  emperor.  According 
to  I  in  coDtinnator  of  Panlua  Diaconus,  Lotharios,  before  he 
left  Rome,  rcauired  of  the  clergy  and  p€o]do  a  solemn  oith 
of  fidelity  to  Ludovicus  and  Lotharius.  emperors,  in  whicii 
theio  waa  i1m  »  |HfO(M(  igainat  any  fnture  eloptioD  of  a 


popo  which  should  not  be  according  to  tiie  tuuunical  form^ 
and  a  promise  not  to  cause  the  pi  pe  oleot  to  bo  consecrated 
uutd  bu  had  ukea  the  oath  of  fitieUly  to  the  mipcnal  com- 
missioner. All  these  reforms,  promises,  and  protestations 
were  however  forgotten  during  the  subsequent  wealuieas 
and  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  Ihoold  ^ataoi 
of  misrule  prevailed  at  Rome  more  than  ever. 

Ljuis  II.,  son  of  Lotharius,  being  appointed  by  bis  Cslber 
king  of  Italy  about  the  year  S-14,  repaired  i  j  R  lao,  where  lie 
was  crowned,  whilst  tlie  French  soldiers  whom  bo  bod 
brought  along  with  him  remained  outside  of  the  walls  plun-  , 
dering  the  country.  In  the  following  year  an  armament  of  ' 
Saracens  or  Moors  came  to  the  coast  of  Rome,  ascended  tho 
Tiber.and  plundered  the  churches  of  Su  Peter  and  of  St  Paul 
outside  of  the  walls.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  Pope 
Iaio  IV.  determined  to  enclose  the  Vatican  Basilica  and  its 
aJjixniiig  suburb  by  a  wall ;  and  Lolharius  and  bis  bro- 
thers sent  money  for  the  purpose,  besides  which  a  tax  was 
laid  on  the  duchy  of  Rome.  The  line  took  four  years  to 
complete  it.  Under  the  year  856  is  registered  a  dreadful 
inundation  of  the  Tibor.  followod  hy  •  pestihmee  whidi  da> 
stroyed  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  ofRome. 

Loui^  II  ,iion  of  I.titbarius,  who  had  assumed  the  imperial 
crown,  as  well  ab  that  of  Italy,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  who  must  not  be  cunfuuiuled  with  his  cousin  Louis  II. 
of  France,  called  'Le  Begue,'  or  the  stammerer,  son  ot 
Charles  tlie  Bald,  and  grandson  of  Louis  the  Pious  [Louit 
11.  of  France],  resided  in  Italy,oantittu«Uy  waging  war  agaimt 
Ills  great  vsasals,  the  dokes  of  Sjsoleto  and  Benevonto,  and 
al  -  .  ayuiiist  the  Greeks  and  ibo  Saracens.  He  wa»  a  good- 
ii.iiured  and  well-intenlioucd  but  weak  prince.  Under  his 
leign  the  usual  disturbances  tOok  pliflO  «t  Rhme  duiiog  tho. 
ciecuous  of  new  popes. 

Adrian  11.  being  elected  popo  in  867,  without  the  knoVr 
ledge  of  the  imperial  eoramisaioiMra.  who  prolsalod  antnat 
his  oonsecratioB,  Lambert,  duho  of  Spololo^  entered  Romo 
w  ith  a  party  of  snldicrs.  and,  ujion  the  pretence  that  the 
people  Were  reijels  against  the  emperor, lie  plundered  the  town, 
broke  into  churches  and  nioiuisienes,  and  carried  off  many 
young  women.  Lambert  however  was  punished  by  the  em- 
peror, being  deprived  of  hi.'i  duehy,  and  the  election  of 
Adrian  wns  confiirmed.  Adrian  was  married  hefoio  be  took 
priest's  orders,  and  his  wiib  Stophania  vasatUl  Uviag  sepa< 
rate  frotn  her  luisbaiid  with  a  daughter,  who  was  betioihed 
to  a  noble  lioiuan,  Eleutiierius,  brother  of  Anssiasius, 
I  rector  of  S.  Marredus.  and  bibliolbecanus  of  tho  Roman 
see,  carried  off  liie  girl  end  married  ber  claudeslinely.  It 
seems  that  the  popo  undertook  to  separate  them,  when 
Eleutlieriuti,  a  violent  man,  went  to  Slepbania's  bouse  and 
killed  both  mother  and  daughter.  Adrian  demanded  a  trial 
of  tho  mulderer  by  the  imperial  commissioners:  Bleu- 
tberitts  was  condemned  to  death,  and  his  brother  Anastosius 
was  excommunicated  by  a  council. 

Tlie  emperor  Louis  II.  died  a  d.  876,  and  bis  succession 
was  (lisjiult^d  betwi.'en  l>ouis,  kinjr  of  (Icrmany,  and  his  bro- 
ther Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  F^auce.  A  period  of  con* 
fusion  followed,  in  which  the  iroporitl  authority  in  Italy 
hecaqie  almost  extinct.  Charles  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
but  died  soonaftor,  ao-  877;  then  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  of 
Germany,  caused  himself  to  bo  proclaimed  kint^  of  Italy  by 
tho  nobles  of  Louibatdy  i  and  lastly,  after  bis  death,  Charles 
tlie  Fat,  Call oroan's  brother,  was  crow  ned  emperor  at  Home, 
by  Pope  John  VUL,  a.d.  880.  lu  after  the  death  of 
I^>pe  Adrian  the  territory  of  Rome  was  ravaged  lif 
swarnis  of  locusts  from  Africa.  Stephen  V..  Adrian's  sue- 
oessor,  found  thu  people  (bmisbing,  the  granaries  empty,  and 
the  Latcrun  palace  and  the  Babdica>  stripped  of  their  trea- 
sures in  the  uilejrregnum  between  the  hilu  pope's  death  and 
the  installation  ofhissuecessor.  The  new  pope  sold  bispalri- 
tnoniul  property  to  relieve  the  poor.  He  ordered  boly 
water  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  country  in  order  todoatioy  tM 
locusts,  but  finding  this  inaitffioieot»  ho  ^mised  a  reward 
for  every  menstno  i»  dead  locusts  brought  in  by  the  peasanti. 

In  the  year  887  Charles  the  F;it  v.  i ,  jivinnly  deposed 
OS  unworlliy  of  the  crown,  and  in  ban  eutieil  tbo  imperial 
d\ nasty  uf  the  Carlovingiaus.  Arnulfu.s,  a  natural  son  of 
Carluraan,  was  elected  in  Germany ;  Kudos,  count  of  Pahs, 
was  proclaimed  in  France ;  and  Berengarius,  duko  of  Friul^ 
of  Frankiah  riMb      oleetod  king  of  Italy  by  tlw  ttohlaa. 

Pirhi  JV.  i—Some  dmiag  tkt  ditpmlad  mmtHm  lo  fte 
kingdom  of  Italij,  SSS  oni. — Berengarius  bad  lor  a  com- 
[  petuor  Guy,  duke  uf  Spolelu,  who  collected  a  large  force  and 
dafaatfld  BeiwicaiiaB  on  tko  bnnkn  of  tbo  Xnbhia.  Out 
'  R« 
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was  ciuwiiti-J  kui^  uf  luly,  at  J'uvia,  l.iy  ac^uiictl  of  bishops, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  R  ui^j,  where  he  v-m  crowned 
emperor  by  pope  St«pben  VL,  m  February,  891.  Pope 
Stephen  soon  died,  ana  a  double  election  followed,  one  pnt 
oftiM  eleigT  Mid  MQfle  of  RoniecbootinffadMooiiiiMMd 
8«rpus,  ana  uamtm  daettncForauwoa.  Mstiop  of  Porto. 
Formo-su3  remained  master  of  Ihe  field,  nnrJ  S.  r;:r  us  tied  to 
Xuacany.  In  S'J4  Arnulfus  came  to  lialy  fruiu  GL-nuany 
with  a  largo  army,  being  invited  both  by  pope  Formosus 
•nd  by  BerenganuK.  He  took  Breccia  and  Bergamo,  the 
iMter  by  storm*  his  German  soldiers  committed  the  greatest 
'  ■tiocities,  which  so  frightaood  the  othor  towns  of  Lombudy, 
tbat  they  opened  their  galM.  On  tin  dettfi  Of  Got,  his  wn 
Lambert  remained  to  dispute  the  crown  against  both  Be- 
rengariuii  and  Arnulf.  In  893  Amulf  repaired  tn  Ilome, 
drove  away  tlie  partizans  of  Lambert,  who  had  occupied 
the  Lcoaino  or  Vatican  suburb,  and  was  received  at  the 
Milvian  bridfB  viiligraBt  bonoax  by  popo  Fonnosus  and 
tbo RoouuiMnata.  flbWM«(WwiMd«iBponrby Fotdmus. 
and  nerivod  tlw  oath  of  allqpaoee  of  the  eity  of  Rome. 
Retreating  to  the  north,  he  rrosscd  the  Alps  into  Germany, 
his  troops  being  harassed  on  their  march  by  the  revolted 
population  of  Lorabardy.  The  history  of  Italy  during  the 
latier  part  of  the  ninth  and  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
turies is  extremely  obscure  and  eonftiaed,  and  it  is  hardly 

Sossible  to  ascertain  dates  and  Steu  aoeniately.  In  the  year 
97,  pope  Stephen  VIL,  who  had  disinterred  the  body  of 
his  preaecesBor  Forraosua.  and  thrown  it  into  the  Tiber, 
was  isciced  bv  the  revolted  Romans,  cast  into  prison,  and 
strangled,  f F(  )^ r  s.l  .IdIih  IX.,  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome,  annulled  the  election  of  Amulf,  and  continued  that 
of  Lambert  as  TawfUl  emperor.  In  the  same  council  it  was 
again  decreed  that  no  pope'eleet  should  be  oonaeoiated  with- 
ont  the  Imperial  sanetioo;  aad'itwia  Hkewito  fgibidden, 
uuder  pain  of  canonical  censure,  and  of  the  Imperial  dis- 
pleasure, to  strip  the  pontifical  palac^j  at  the  death  of  a  pope, 
a  practice  which  was  heeunie  customa i  \  m;i  '.he  part  of  the 
lelalives  of  the  deceased,  not  only  iu  liowii,  but  m  other 
Italian  sees. 

Pope  John  tiwn  proeeeded  to  Ravenna,  where  he  met 
Lambert,  and  held  another  eoondl  of  aeventy-fbur  binhops, 

in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  that  every 
Roman  should  he  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Imperial  court. 
Lambert,  on  his  part,  confirmed  the  pope  in  the  possession 
of  the  lordship  of  Rome,  the  Exarchate,  and  the  Pentapoim. 
In  the  following  year  Lambert  was  killed  while  huntinp;,  and 
Bmiwpiiui  WM  acknowledged  by  most  towns  as  sovereign 
of  Italy. 

In  the  year  899  the  Hungarians  entered  Northern  Italy, 
cowmilled  druadful  ravages,  and  defeated  Berengarius.  In 
the  same  year  Ludovic,  or  Louis,  king  of  I'rovence,  came 
into  Italy,  was  proclaimed  king  at  Puvia,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing }uar  was  crowned  emperor  at  llorae  by  Benedict  IV., 
where  he  alio  administered  justice  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him. 

It\  the  year  902  Bcrenpnrius  re-appeared  in  the  field,  de- 
feated Ludiivic  at  Verona,  and  took  him  prisoner,  but 
allowed  him  to  retuiri  t  i  Provence.  Aficr  iliu  death  of 
Benedict  IV.,  at  Rutne,  the  usual  disordt  r^  took  place  on 
the  election  of  his  successor  Leo  V.,  who,  after  two  months, 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  Christopher,  his  cha^ain. 
who,  in  W4f  was  also  driven  away  by  another  ibetion.  and 
Sergius  III.  was  elected  pope.  Sergius  completely  restored 
the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin.  The 
Saracens  from  Sicily  were  now  devastating  Southern  Italy; 
the  Spanish  Moors,  having  formed  a  settlement  at  Frassi- 
neto  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  overran  the  ne^bouring 
valleys  of  Piedmont ;  and  the  Huiwarians  also  crossdl  the 
AIpe  to  devastate  the  plains  of  Loinbardy.  It  was  then  that 
Berengarius  permitted  the  towns  to  fortify  themselves  with 
Walls,  ramparts,  and  ditches.  At  Rome,  Ineodora,  a  woman 
of  loose  chanicter,  and  her  daughter  Marozia,  wife  of  Alberic. 
patrician,  were  exercising  considerable  influence  in  municipal 
and  also  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  they  brought  about 
the  election  of  John  X.,  said  to  be  Theodora's  lover.  [Uonif 
X-]  This  pope  eiowned  Beiengariw  enperor  in  the  Va- 
tiean,  with  great  pomn,  a  d.  91C.  About  the  same  time  the 
Saraeeos  were  conipletoly  routed  and  destroyed  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Liris,  by  the  united  troops  of  Bcrens^arius, and 
of  the  dukes  of  B«neventc>,  of  Naples,  and  of  Gaiita. 

In  the  year 921  several  Italian  nobles  anti  the  archbishop 
of  Milan  ooDspired  against  Berengarius,  and  called  to  the 
lhi«i»Rtido]fII.,kingarBiirgmM^.  Aflermiioh  I^MiDg^ 


Bereiiganuii  was  assassinated  at  Verona,  in  March,  924 
He  was  by  all  accounts  a  good,  just,  and  humane  prince,  in 
an  age  of  barbarian.  H  ug  h,  duke  of  Pravence,  being  called 
by  a  ibrong  patty,  came  mto  Italy,  drove  away  Rudolf  and 
waiCMHinodkinf  at  Milan.  a.d.  926.  During  this  periiMi  of 
eonftaslon  Rome  was  left  to  itself  and  ita  fbeuinn.  naroiia 
and  her  second  husband.  Guy,  duke  of  Tuscany,  supported 
by  armed  partisans,  and  having  possession  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  ruled  by  force.  The  pope,  John  X..  who  had  al- 
ready quarrelled  with  the  marquis  Alberic,  Maroxia's  first 
husband,  was  also  in  opposition  to  Guy.  A  party  of  Ma* 
rozia's  satellileaentend  the  Lateran  palace,  murdered  Peter, 
the  pope's  brother,  and  dragged  the  pope  to  a  dnngeon, 
where  he  soon  after  died  ;  it  was  said  that  he  was  smothered 
His  successor  Loo  VI.  die<l  in  a  few  months,  and  ho  aUo 
was  murdered,  according  to  report.  .  Of  Leo's  succxr*>  r. 
Stephen  Vil.,  nothing  is  known.  To  Stephen  succeeded 
John  XI.,  son  of  Marozia.  Duke  Guy  being  now  dead,  his 
brother  Lambert  suooeeded  him  as  duke  of  Tuscany;  but 
king  Hugh,  his  half-brother,  being  jealooe  ef  him,  eeiked 
him,  deprived  him  of  his  Mgbt,  and  substituted  his  brother 
Boson  in  the  duchy.  Hugh,  who  wished  to  have  Rome  in 
hi.s  possession  and  to  be  crowned  emperor,  yiropo-ed  to 
many  Marozia,  who  accepted  the  offer.  Hugh  came  to 
Rome,  A.D.  931,  was  received  by  his  bride  in  the  casstle  St. 
Aufiplth  having  left  his  armed  bands  outside  of  the  walls. 
He  IS  said,  by  Lnttprand,  to  have  behaved  {neatoatly  towards 
the  Roman  nobles,  and  to  liave  given  a  blow  in  the  face  to 
Alberic,  Marozia's  son,  whde  the  latter,  by  his  mother's 
desire,  was  handing  him  a  l  .^d  and  basin  to  wash  his 
hands.  Albecic  conspired  with  the  nobles  against  Hugh, 
and  besieged  him  in  the  castle,  from  which  Hugh  escapjed 
b^  being  lowered  down  the  wall  by  a  rope^  and  lepairing  to 
his  camp,  quitted  tbe  duchy  of  Rcmft  AHierie  phieed  nis 
mother  in  confinement,  and  let  his  half-brother  John  XI. 
attend  to  his  duties  as  pope,  but  ho  allowed  him  no  ^hare  c>f 
temporal  power,  and  watched  him  closely. 

Alberic  assumed  the  title  of  prince  uiid  senator  of  all  the 
Romans,  *  Dei  gratia  humilis  princeps  atque  omnium  Ru- 
raanonim  senator.'  It  is  coi\}ectui«a  by  somoi  that  tbe 
senate  of  l^ome  consisted  at  that  time  of  a  certain  number 
of  counts,  each  of  whom  presided  over  a  region,  and  that 
the  '  pniieeps  senatus,'  or  president,  was  also  the  liead  ma- 
gistrate of  the  whole  city.  (Conrigius  Curlius,  Z)e  S<«a/M 
Romano  post  Tempus  Beipiiblicfp  l.ihrra'.i  Alberic  struck 
money  in  his  name,  with  the  legend  '.Mbericus  P.*  He 
governed  Rome  till  his  death,  which  happened  about  the 
year  954,  and  he  appean  to  have  administered  it  wisely;  he 
reformed  many  abuses,  and  above  all  checked  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  clergy  and  convents.  King  Hugh  twice 
marched  against  Rome,  and  devastated  its  territory,  but  be 
could  not  enter  the  city.  At  l&it  Hugh,  through  his 
tyranny  and  debauchery, beome odious  to  tbe  Italians,  who 
called  to  their  deliveranee  Berengarius,  marquis  of  Ivica, 
wbo  had  taken  reftin  in  Germany.  Beren^rine  atviiTd 
with  some  troops,  and  entered  Milan,  where  many  Italian 
nobles  and  prelates  joined  him.  Hugh,  who  had  retired  to 
P;i\  ^^  nt  nis  son  Lotharius  to  Milan,  proposing  to  tran>K  r 
the  crown  to  that  youth.  Tbe  modest  demeanour  of  Lo- 
tharius so  pleased  the  assembled  people,  that  they  unaiu- 
mously  proclaimed  him  king,  but  Berengarius  exereased  ail 
the  authtmtv  in  his  name,  a.o.  946.  Hugh  returned  to 
Provence,  where  he  died.  In  the  year  949  or  950  Lotharius 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison  administered  by  Be 
rengarius,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  his  son  Adalbert 
as  his  colleague,  and  both  where  crowned  al  Pavta.  Beren- 
garius wuhed  his  son  to  marry  Adelaide,  the  widow  of  Lo- 
tharius, who  was  only  twenty  yearsof  age,  aud  on  her  refusal 
he  shut  ber  up  in  prison.  Her  tuflbrings  have  bean  waa^ 
in  Latin  verse  by  a  contemporary  nun  ciuled  Rosvida.  A 
riest  found  access  to  Adelaide's  prison,  and  led  her  out  m 
isguise  to  Adhclard,  bi^hu[i  :  f  Heggio,  who  gave  ber  in 
charee  to  Azzo,  lord  of  Canossa,  the  great-grandfather  vi 
the  ramous  Countess  Matilda.  Otho  of  Saxony,  king  of  tbe 
Germans,  being  informed  of  all  this,  came  to  Italy  with  an 
armed  force,  in  the  year  951.  defeated  Berengarius,  and 
married  Adelaide  at  Pavia,  and  in  the  following  year  re- 
turned to  Germany.  He  however  allowed  Berengarius  to 
retain  the  crown  of  Italy  as  his  vas.sal,  after  swearing  fidelity 
to  Otho  in  the  presence  uf  tbe  court  and  army,  excepting 
Friuli  and  the  March  of  Treviso,  w  hich  were  kept  by  Otbe 
under  his  immediste  dominion.  Otho  himsdf  handed 
to  Berengariae  a  eeeptra  of  gold,  in  token  ef  inmiilim. 
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From  this  iianwction  arose  the  claims  of  tno  kingi  of  Gr«r- 
mny  upon  ihc  kingdom  of  Italy.  Berencrariua  bowover 
■MB  Kwgottbe  lesson  that  he  bad  received:  be  laid  liege  to 
CMkhh,  intendiDg  to  reveoge  himself  upon  Axso,  but  Otho 
came  again  from  Gurmaiiy.  defeated  an!  deposed  Beren- 
garius.  and  was  himself  elected  king  ul"  Italy,  and  crowned 
in  the  church  uf  S,  Ambrose  at  Milan,  with  the  antient 
crown  and  otbor  inaignia  of  the  Lougobard  kings.  [Otho  I.] 
Meantime,  jtdam  AUMliB  baving  died  at  Rom«.  his  Km 
Oet«vwDiM»  A  mm  yontfa,  aaaumed  the  titlA  of  prinw  «f 
Room,  snd  on  th*  with  of  pope  Agapetm  n.,  aj>.  Iw 
was  also  elected  pope,  by  the  name  of  John  XII.  He  was 
the  first  who  changed  bis  name  on  bcint,'  made  pope. 
Whilst  Rome  and  its  duchy  had  become  in  fact  independent 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  kings  of  Italy,  on  their  side, 
nad  taken  possession  of  the  Exarchate,  and  Adalbert,  son 
and  colleague  of  Berengarius,  had  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
till  be  was  depo^^ed  by  Otho. 

Period  V. : — Rome  under  allegiance,  reed  or  nomtna^  to 
the  kingt  qf  Germany  and  of  Italy,  961-1278.— Otho,  after 
h\-.  coronation  at  Milan,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  pope 
Ju.iii  XII.  crowned  him  emperor.    Ho  swore  to  respect  the 
suthority  of  the  Roaian  see,  and  not  to  encroat-h  upon  its 
temporal  rights  and  possessions.    He  was  acknowledged 
•mporor,  and  his  son  as  king  of  the  Rmnans,  but  the  pope 
TCmaiiMd  locd  of  the  Romui  diiehy  as  a  gtmi  imperial 
Ibudstoiy,  u  in  the  tine  of  the  Carlovingians.  It  has  been 
observed  by  some  writers  that  the  imperial  diguity  was  thus 
restored  to  the  French  kmg^,  as  the  name  of  Francia  was 
then  ^iven  also  to  Germany,  and  Constantino  Porphyro- 
eennetus  {De  Adminutrando  Imperio)  calls  Otho  king  of 
OBXony  and  Franc ia. 

In  the  year  96^  Otho  returned  to  Rome,  ijeing  called 
there  by  nemeroae  eompleim  against  pope  John,  who,  it 
was  said,  had  transformed  the  Lateran  Palaco  into  a 
brothel,  and  also  by  information  which  he  received  of 
illlti^ul■^  between  the  pope  and  Adalbert,  .son  of  Boreii- 
gaiiiis,  who  had  still  a  party  in  Italy.    John  escaped,  and 
Otho  assembled  a  council  in  the  Vatican,  which,  having 
heard  the  chafes  against  John*  depoted  htm.  aod  elected 
LuQ  VIII.    The  clerg}',  senue,  and  other  ordem,  styled 
Primates  Romans  eivitatis,  sanctioned  his  deposition,  and 
S'woro  not  to  proceed  in  ftiture  to  elect  a  pope  without  the 
emperor's  consent.    In  tin  f  Uowing  year,  after  Otho's  de- 
parture  from  Rome,  Jotin   re-entered  the  town,  called 
togeiher  another  council,  which  declared  t!ic  election  of 
X«eo  VIII.  unlawful,  and  put  to  death  or  mutilated  many  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  former  council :  '  MuUa 
easde  prioMintat  in  uriie  debseebatus,*  are  the  words  of  the 
ehroDieler  Chn-bort.  {Jomc  XII.]  Upon  hea  ring  this,  Otho 
marohed  agninst  Rome,  hut  ]  i  <  John  dying,  nis  faction 
elected  Benedict  V.,  whilst  Leo  rtjuiained  with  the  emperor. 
Otlio  then  besicj^ed  Rome,  and  rc<luced  it  by  famine.  Hene- 
dicl  was  deposed,  and  owiled  to  Germany,  and  Leo  was  rcin- 
statficL    Both  Leo  and  Benedict  hawever'dicd  soon  aftiM^  Md 
Oiho  haviii|[  sent  the  bishops  of  Spsy er  and  of  Cremona  as 
his  rommiMioiieit  to  be  present  at  the  ebetiou.  John,  bishop 
i>f  Narni,  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  a.d.  9G5. 
John,  styled  XIII.,  however,  having  incurred  the  dislike  of 
the  nobles  by  his  haughtiness  and  harshness,  was  seized  by 
the  prefect  of  Rome,  and  taken  prisoner  to  a  ca&tlti  m  Cam- 
pan  isu  where  he  remained  ten  months,  after  which,  through 
fear  of  Otbo,  be  was  liberated  and  restored  to  Rome.  Otbo 
came  to  Roane,  and  hanged  thirteen  of  the  principal  people, 
styled  by  some,  tribunes,  who  had  taken  part  in  thaee  pio- 
'!ee<ling-* ;  the  prefect  however  escaped. 

11  >iae  remained  tolerably  quiet  during  the  remainder  of 
L)thu's  reign;  but  after  his  deiith,  a  d.  973,  it  again  fell  a 
pfiey  lo  disorder.  A  faction,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
%  cardinal  cnllcd  Francone  and  a  certain  CrescentiUii, 
aeisad  pope  Benedict  VI.,  and  strangled  hhn.  Francone 
took  possession  of  the  papal  ebsir,  but  he  was  aeon  driven 
away,  though  not  befbra  be  had  plundered  the  Vstiesn 
Basilica.  Benedict  VII.  was  then  elected  '.rith  the  appro- 
bation of  Otho  II.,  A.D.  974.  Isothmg  purlicular  seems  to 
bave  occurred  at  Rome  till  Otbo  IL's  daalhi  vhioh  took 
phico  iu  that  city  in  the  year  983. 

Daring  the  long  minority  of  Otho  III.  there  was  anarchy 
at  Rome.  Osrdinal  FreiMons^  who  s^Ied  himself  Boniface 
VIII.,  having  returned  (o  Roine,  put  to  death  pope  John 
XT  v.,  atid  nt;ain  usurped  the  papal  chair;  hut  he  died  sud- 
denly y^i^  ^^^>  i^nd  his  body  was  dragged  through 

the  nii«*to  hytbo  poptilMSk   John  XV.  ym  aloeled  bis 


successor,  out  Crescentius,  wbu  is  styled  senator  of  Rome, 
probably  the  chief  senator,  and  by  uitiuis  consul,  quarrelled 
with  the  popok  teokpoaaosakat  of  Hadrian's matuoleuni,  and 
obliged  John  to  run  away.  Croacentius  however  soon  after 

recalled  him,  and  went  with  the  senate  in  a  body  to  ask  bis 
forgiveness.  The  chronicler  Romualdus  of  Salerno  says  that 
the  nobles,  '  Remain  Capitanei,'  had  usurped  the  authority 
in  Rome.  In  the  year  9b9  the  empress  recent  Theopbania, 
youngOtho's  mother,  came  to  Italy,  and  visited  Rome,  from 
whsnoe  she  iasaed  several  plaeita  and  diploouuk  We  are 
told  that  there  were  at  that  tinie  within  Rome  no  leas  than 
40  convents  of  men  and  20  of  nuns,  chiefly  Benediotinci^ 
besides  a  vast  number  of  regular  canons. 

In  the  year  9'JG  Otho  111.  came  to  Ravenna  with  a  nu- 
merous army.  Potw  John  XVI.  having  died  about  that 
time,  Otho  sent  to  Kome  his  relative  Bruno  with  the  ardH 
bishop  of  Mainz  and  the  hi»hop  of  Utrecht,  and  the  Romans 
elected  Bruno  by  the  name  of  Gregory  V.  Otho  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome.  He  cit^  before  him  Cros- 
centiuB  for  his  conduct  to  the  late  pope  John,  condemned 
him  to  exile,  but  forgave  him  at  the  interces»)un  of  the 
actual  pope.  But  after  Otho's  departure,  Croscentius  quar> 
relied  with  the  new  pope,  and  drove  him  out  of  Rome. 
Gregory  repaired  to  Favia,  where  he  assembled  a  council, 
and  excommvniested  Cresicentius.  Cresoentlos  however 
kept  up  a  oonespondenoe  with  the  Bvaantine  eoorl,  and  Ida 
design  was  to  place  the  duchy  of  Home  again  under  tfie 
allegiaucu  uf  lli>  F  i^t: t;i  i-mpire.  He  arrested  the  legates 
of  Gregory,  ami  caused  John,  bishop  of  Piacenza,  a  Greek 
by  birth,  to  be  elected  pope,  but  be  was  generally  considered 
as  an  intruder.  In  the  year  998  Otho  came  to  Italy,  and 
having  collected  an  army,  he  msrehsd  to  Rome,  taking  with 
him  pope  GregoiT.  The  Romans  in  slam  seiiMd  the  anti- 
pope  John,  pulled  out  his  eyes,  cot  off  his  nose  and  tongue, 
and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.  When  the  emperor  i.-ntcioi! 
Rome,  he  was  entreated  by  a  certain  holy  uhhut  called  Nilus 
to  give  up  to  him  the  person  of  that  unfortunate  man,  and 
the  emperor  was  inclined  to  release  him,  but  pope  Gregory 
insisted  upon  bis  being  dragged  ignominiously  through  the 
whole  town,  for  which  Nilus  threstened  him  with  the  ven- 
geance of  God.  Croacentius,  who  had  shut  himielf  up  in 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  was  taken,  but  some  say  that  he 
capitulated :  be  and  twelve  of  his  partisans  were  beheaded 
by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  their  bodies  hung  on  the  castle 
battlements.  In  the  folluwm:;  year  pope  Gregory  died,  and 
Gerbert.  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  been  Otho's  pre- 
ceptor, was  chosen  pope  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  In 
the  year  1001  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and 
the  people  of  Tibur,  which  was  the  boginning  of  a  long  and 
bitter  animosity  between  the  two  dtiea.  The  emperor  took 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  aiidTi^m;-  v.as  besieged  and  obliged 
to  surrender.  In  the  follow. yoar  Otbo  died  of  fever  at 
Patcrno  in  the  territory  of  Perugia.  The  story  of  his  hav- 
ing been  poisoned  by  the  widow  of  Crescentius  does  uot 
seem  authentic. 

The  line  of  Otho  the  Great,  to  whom  the  Italians  had 
sworn  allegiance,  having  become  extinet  with  Otho  III.,  the 
Italians  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  elect  another 
king,  and  they  chose  Hardouin,  or  Hardwig.  marquis  of 
Ivrea,  \'^  hu  .v  i ,  crowned  at  PaVia,  in  February,  1002.  Har- 
douin was  violuiit  and  ovarU;anng;  he  maltreated  several 
nobles  and  bishops,  who  applied  to  Henry  IL.  king  of  Ger- 
many, offering  him  the  crown  of  Italy.  Henry  came  in 
1004,  by  way  of  Trent;  but  finding  the  'Chuibc'  or  deflle  of 
the  Adige  well  guarded  by  Hardouin's  forces,  ho  followed 
another  route  by  the  sources  of  the  Brenia,  and  arriving  at 
Vcronu,  was  received  by  the  great  feudatories  of  It  Iv,  .vho 
bad  mostly  forsaken  Hardouin.  He  was  crowned  at  Pa^a. 
Unfortunately  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Italians  and 
the  (lerman  troops,  much  blood  was  spilt,  and  part  of  Pavia 
v\a^  burnt.  Henry  soon  after  returned  to  Germaiiv,  and 
Hardouin  raoovendfluia  and  partof  Lombardy.  but  Kibm, 
Piacenza,  Cremona,  and  other  towns  remahiM  faithful  to 
Henry,  and  the  two  parties  continued  at  war  for  several 
years.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  great  rivalry  between  the 
Lomimrd  cities,  and  espedally  between  Milan  and  Pavia. 
At  Rome,  popo  Sergius  IV.  liaving  died  ui  1012.  Benedict 
VIII.  was  chosen  for  his  successor;  but  another  party  elected 
a  certain  Giegory*  who  obliged  Benedict  to  leave  Rome  and 
to  take  refbge  at  king  Henry'a  court  in  Germany.  In  lOlS 
IlLiirv  came  to  Italy  with  bis  wife  Coo^unda  and  u  large 
ariuy,  and  all  Italy  submitted  to  him.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Romsk  when  pope  Benediet  andntsd  and  crowned  him 
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in  1014>  Tlw  cbronidwr  Ditroar  rays  that  twelve  senators, 
•is  af  whom  wore  their  heards  and  the  other  six  wutf  ih»T«n. 
eaeorted  the  emperor  to  church  with  wtndt  in  tikeir  hands. 

At  tho  /ate  (jf  ilu!  Vatu  an  H.i-ilu  a,  Henry  was  asked  whe- 
ther ho  wuukl  be  the  det'endtir  ut  the  Ivoman  rliiircli,  to 
which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  An  affray  however 
took  place  between  the  populace  of  Rome  and  thu  Curniaii 
soldiery  elctted,  it  is  said,  by  John,  the  eon  of  Crc^cenlius, 
in  lyhieh  meoy  vere  killed.  Heniy  nivmed  to  the  North, 
Hardouin  having  withdrawn  to  •  eonvent.  where  he  died. 

In  Rome  all  civil  affairi  were  decided  by  the  senate,  but 
the  more  important  political  questiont  were  referred  to  the 
pope  or  his  vicar,  and  to  the  emjieror,  or  liis  vic:ir  the  prefect 
of  the  city  (the  otfice  hnvinL;  hci  ii  resiored  by  Otho  1.),  who 
acted  also  as  supreme  jurlge  in  criminal  matters,  heving  re- 
ceived the  iaveetiture  of  the  awocd  ftom  the  empem  for 
that  purpose. 

Conrad  11.  of  Germany,  Henry's  successor,  was  crowned 
kin?  at  Milan  and  emperor  at  Rome  in  lU-7.  On  thii  oc- 
casi'in  another  affray  took  place  between  the  Romans  atid 
the  German  soldiers,  and  many  wero  killed  ou  both  sidesi. 
Tliu  Komaito  however  were  obliged  on  the  following  day  to 
send  to  the  emperor  to  beg  his  pudoo :  the  membera  of  the 
deputetion  were  henfooted,  the  freemen  with  swords  bang^ 
inc;  at  tlieir  m  ck.  the  serfs  with  liulters.  Cuniad  forgare 
ihem.  In  103.H  Conrad  came  ngam  tu  Rurac  to  restore  popo 
Benedict  IX.,  who  had  been  driven  away  by  a  faction. 

Henry  III.,  Conrad's  successor  m  Germany,  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Italy,  liot  did  not  come  to  be  crowned  in  the 
letter  eoimtrjr  fitr  eMue  jeers.  In  the  mean  time  rope  Be- 
nedict IX.  had  become  so  odious  thnragh  bis  mlseonauet,  and 
the  robberies  and  cruelties  committed  by  bis  adherents,  that 
the  iHjojile  of  Rome  drove  hiiu  away,  and  elected  for  his  suc- 
cessor John,  bishop  of  Sabina,  wl)o  styled  himself  Sylve>ter 
111.  After  six  months  Benedict  returned  with  a  strong 
support,  and  expelled  his  rival.  But  continuing  in  his  evil 
courses,  and  seeing  the  ecncral  indignation  roused  against 
him.  he  sold  the  papal  chair  to  John,  or  Gratianus,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Grei^ory  VI.,  a.d.  1044.  [Bknedict  IX.l 
Giesjory,  wl.u  is  rec'.<oned  amoni;  the  lawnil  popes,  found 
Rome,  on  liis  iicco-ion.  ni  a  deplorable  state.  'I'lie  property  i 
of  iho  see  of  Runie  hud  Ucea  |dundered  and  ahuuuled,  au  that 
he  had  hardly  enough  left  for  mere  subsistence ;  the  roads 
were  infested  by  robbers,  and  no  one  could  travel  to  Rome 
except  with  a  large  armed  party,  and. the  offerings  made  to 
the  churches  were  seized  by  the  fiutteiM.^  Oregor},  after 
try  ini;  cxhortat  iuns  and  oxcommunicatbns  withotit  any  effect, 
coUei  ie'l  a  fi^ce  of  both  foot  and  horse,  with  which  he 
hunted  down  the  robbers.  The  people  of  Rome,  accustomed 
to  anarchy,  called  the  pope  a  sanguinary  man,  and  unfit  to 
celebrate  the  sacred  offices.  At  last  Henry  Hi.  came  to 
Italy  in  1047.  was  crowned  at  Milan,  and  then  procireding 
southwards,  arrived  at  Sutri.  where  he  convoked  a  oouoeil,  to 
which  Gregory  VI.  was  Invited.  There  were  then  no  less 
than  three  popes;  Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  11.,  and  Gregory 
VI.  The  couiiril  deposed  thew  all,  and  Gregiwy  VI.,  on 
risin?  from  his  chair,  laid  aside  of  his  own  accord  the  pon- 
tifical robes.  Henry  entered  Rome,  and  the  clergy  and  the 
fathers  of  the  cuuncd  chose  Suidgcr,  bishop  ofBaiuberg,  who 
aseumed  the  name  of  Clement  ll«  and  was  consecrated  en 
Chri'itmas-day :  at  the  same  time  Henr}- was  procliiimed  em- 
peror, afier  w  hich  j^rcat  feasts  were  jjiven  in  the  Lateran  palace. 
During  the  leinaimier  ot  IIeni  )'s  reign  Rome  enjoyed  coni- 
parntive  trannui'ihty.  II:s  si  n,  Henry  IV.,  yet  an  iiitant,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1066,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
ther Agnes.  His  minority  was  a  troubled  perm<l  for  Rome. 
After  the  death  of  pope  Stephen  IX.,ia  1068.  John,  bishop  of 
Velletri,  an  illiterate  man,  was  tomuUtmusly  elected  by  the 
namf  ofRenc  lict  X.  Uiet  ro  Damianu,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
other  cardm  ils,  protested  n^ainst  the  election  as  illegal,  but 
they  were  obhf;ed  to  run  au.iy  for  their  lives.  The  i  iiipre-<s 
Agnes  sent  lo  Italy  iho  monk  Uitdcbrand,  whose  rcjiutaiion 
for  learning  and  piety  stood  very  high. charging'  h  ta  to  act 
in  concert  with  Godfkey,  duke  of  Tuscany,  in  order  to  adjust 
the  eontroveny.  A  council  was  held  at  Siena,  to  which 
Ghcratdus.  bishop  of  Florence,  was  elected  pope  under  the 
name  of  Nicholas  II.  In  the  following  year  Nicholas  pro- 
ceedeil  to  Rome,  and  Benedict  of  Ins  own  acci  rd  le-igned 
his  claim.  Shortly  after  begun  at  Mdaa  the  bcLisiucon- 
ceming  the  mama^o  of  the  clergy ;  tho^e  of  Milan  followed 
Ibe  example  of  the  Eastern  ehureh,  which  does  not  require 
oeUtam  of  its  prcsby  tera.  A  deacon  of  the  name  of  Arialdus 
formed  a  party  agamrt  the  nmnrloil  ckigjr,  and  netted  the 


Sioplo  against  them.   Guide,  archbishop  of  Milan,  favoured 
e  macned  priests*  and  excommunicated  Arialdus.  Nicholas 
sent  two  legates  to  Milan,  who  induced  the  archbishop  to  de* 

sist.  and  the  ina:  ri.igc  of  ilie  prii  -ts  was  forbidden.  But  this 
arrangement  was  only  precarious, anu  theschism  lns.le«l  tnuch 
I'jii^er.  Ariuil|din!9  and  Landulphus  Seiiiui  ii.ive  given  an 
account  of  this  famous  contrnersv.  (Muralort,  tier.  ItaL 
Scn'ptores,  vol.  iv.)  In  pope  Nicholas  issued  a  decree 
Itmitmg  the  right  of  election  tu  the  cardinals,  leaving  bow- 
ever  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  Ronwlbe  right  of  anpfoving 
of  the  election.  For  the  origin  qfand  alleiations  escctedin 
tln<  institution  see  Cvrdimal. 

Nicholas  died  in  1061,  and  ranch  contention  arose 
about  the  election  of  a  successor.  One  party,  with  Hiide- 
brand  a;  their  head,  contended  for  a  free  election,  vitbout 
waiting  for  the  emperor's  consent  {  anethair  party  aeiit  to 
Germany  to  ask  Henry's  approbation.  At  last  Hndebrand 

prevailed,  and  .Vn^elrnns,  bishop  of  Lucca,  was  elected  and 
consecrated  p  ipc.  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  Thus 
ti'.e  Romans  a.--;erted  the  right  of  free  election,  and  the 
iinpiTial  couflrmaliun  was  no  longer  considered  neeessary 
fur  the  consecration  of  the  pope  eleet.  The  ministers 
of  Hisnry,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Romassi  nfused 
to  aehnowledge  Alexander,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

Lombard  bisliops,  especially  tliuse  wlio  were  favourable 
to  the  tiiatn.i^e  of  the  priests,  had,  with  the  sup]>ort  of  the 
imperial  court,  elected  Cadalons,  bishop  of  P.irma,  a  prelate 
wealthy,  but  of  iooi-e  principles,  who  assumed  the  name  ot 
Ilonorius  n*  Oadalous,  having  raised  irith  his  monev  an 
armed  fofoe,  marched  in  the  foUowing  jear  to  Ron*,  wheic 
he  had  many  partisans,  among  others  a  certain  Pietro  di 
Leone,  or  Pierleone,  a  converted  .lew.  very  wealthy,  hut  d,f- 
likcd  by  the  people  aa  a  usurer.  Cudaluus  dulcated  the  par- 
tizans  of  .Mexander,  but  Go<lfrey,  duke  of  Tuscany,  having 
come  to  his  assistance,  Cadalous  was  obliged  to  retire.  Hv 
returned  the  following  year,  entered  the  Leonine  town  oi 
suburb,  and  took  poasesaioa  of  the  casUe  of  8.  Aog«l<^  but 
the  people  rising  in  arma,  he  Was  vtmble  to  enter  the  Vatican 
Basilica,  and  he  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle,  where  be  re- 
mained blockaded  fur  nearly  two  years,  and  al  last  escaped 
i  l)y  paying  a  iari,'e  ransi  m.  Alexander  was  then  universally 
acknowledged  itupe.  He  died  in  1073,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Hildebranq,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VIL, 
by  which  be  is  known  in  history.  Soon  aAer  th^  famoiM 
quarrel  of  the  investitures  broke  out  between  the  cburoh 
and  the  empire.  Tlio  events  of  Gregory's  busy  pontifirstc 
are  related  under  Gregort  VII.  Rome  was  cutert  1 
by  force  by  the  emperor  Henry,  in  the  year  108-1,  :■,:.■[ 
Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  consecrated  pqe 
by  the  name  of  Clement  HI.,  and  he  afterwards  crowned 
Henry  emperor  in  the  Vatican.  On  the  approacli  al 
Robert  Ouiacard,  with  his  Normans,  Henry  withdrew  and 
Robert  entered  the  city,  but  it  seems  that  his  soldiers,  ait4 
especially  th  Saracen  bands  in  his  service,  committed  all 
sorts  of  aivociiies,  and  that  ;i  part  of  Home  extending;  from 
the  Lalcian  to  the C-olosseum  was  set  on  fito.  Wiieii  Robert 
reineil  from  Konut  to  his  dominions,  Gr^ory,  not  thinking 
himself  safe,  withdrew  tu  Salerno,  where  he  died,  a.d.  19^. 
His  successor,  Victor  HI.,  was  opposed  by  the  anttpope 
Guibert.  and  the  imperial  party,  who  had  poaaessioo  of  tlic 
Vatican  and  of  the  Capitol,  until  the  countess  Matilda  came 
w  i  t  h  h  e r  t  ri  ( I  p s,  w  i  I e  n  V  ic tor  en  tered  R  om  e  a nd  took  possession 
of  the  city,  which  however  he  was  souu  after  obliged  to  leave 
a^ain.  He  died  at  Moute  Cassino,  and  his  successor.  Urban 
II.,  finally  drove  away  Guibert.  Urban  died  in  lOdtt.  and 
was  succee<led  by  Paschal  II.  Dutiog  hit  pontificale  Henry 
V.  visited  Rome  to  be  crowned.  AA  1110,  and  a  scene  m 
outrage  followed,  which  is  related  under  PascrtAt  IL 

In  1116  we  find  Pietro  di  Leone  spplymg  to  Paschal  t« 
use  his  influence  to  have  one  of  his  sons  appon  ted  prefect  of 
Rome.  The  people  of  Rome,  v  ho  disliked  Pierleone  and 
his  family,  dectofl  the  son  of  the  late  prelect,  a  mere  Sflf, 
and  piesenled  him  to  the  pope  for  his  confirmation.  Pasr 
chal  refused,  and  an  affray  followed  during  the  holy  vesk 
between  the  populace,  led  by  Tolomeo,  brother  of  the  latt 
prefect, and  the  pope's  aimed  men.  The  country  arovinJ  lu-c 
in  arms,  and  Pasi  hul  w  ithdrew  to  Seize.  The  in^b  ba.Mv; 
and  destroyed  the  houses  of  Pierleone  and  Ins  tanuly. 

lit  the  following  year  Henry  V.  came  again  lo  Hume,  attd 
was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Braga.  Pascba  having 
fled  to  Benevento.  which  had  beoome  a  &votirite  plaee  of 
rasidenee  of  tlie  popes.  Hontjr  wm  tho  bentla  of  the  flUif 
lUNntnnoblea  by  giftannjIpioiiiiM^     m»  psnoa^tthk 
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dauclitets  in  mrrUige  (o  oa«  of  tiis  Toloniei, «  nobb  imilf 
of  tDBt  time.  After  ttenr/i  departure  from  Some,  Pas- 
chal came  wilh  liis  troops  to  Aiia|;iu,  where  he  fell  ill:  he 
however  advanctil  to  the  gates  of  the  Vatican,  which  was 
oci  upifd  by  llic  Iiuperiul  iKirtv,  and  wh.lc  the  luilitary  oti- 
ginci  were  being  dispo^n  for  the  attack,  Paschal  expired, 
A.o.  1118.   He  WW  buried  without  any  opposition  in  the 
Bjuilica  of  the  Laleran,  and  three  days  afler  the  caidinaU 
eteeted  Giovanni  GaSlano.  cardinal  ebanedlor  of  tfie  Rouati 
church,  who  took  tho  name  of  Gelasius  11.    Ccncio  Fran- 
gipane,  a  purtiaau  oi"  llic  emperor,  disapproving  of  the  elec- 
tion, broke  open  the  gates  vf  the  Lili-ran  IJaiilica,  seized 
tho  pope  elect,  an  old  toan,  by  the  neck,  and  ktckud  him  and 
dragged  him  to  his  own  house,  where  ho  kept  him  in  prison. 
Bat  tbe  prefect  of  Rome,  many  of  the  nobles,  and  the  people 
of  Transtevere  roee  against  rougipane  and  bis  adherents, 
and  obtiKcd  him  to  release  tbe  pope^wbowas  carried  io 
!rium|)h  back  to  the  I/ttcran.    Henry  however  relumed  to 
Rome  ^v[tIl  iirincd  men,  and  the  pope, alarmed,  fled  bynit^lit 
to  Ardea,  from  wlicnce  he  went  to  Gaiila.    Henry  then 
caused  an  anlipopc  tu  lu'  elected,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VIII.    After  a  time  Getasius  returned  to  Rome, 
and  a  battle  ensued  botwecn  his  partisan*  on  one  side,  and 
tbe  opposite  fiwtioa»led  by  tbe  Fraogipani.   Oelasius  de- 
clarea  that  he  would  remove  bis  resioenoe  far  ftom  Rome, 
which  ho  called  a  new  Babel,  where  everybody  wanted  to 
rule.    He  embarked  tor  Fr meo,  h  aving  the  bishop  of  Porto 
as  his  vicar  at  Rome,    n  Norman,  namtd    Stephen,  as 
gonfaloniere,  and  confirming  the  son  of  Ftcrleooe  as  pro* 
feet  of  tho  city.    He  dtod  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  in 
Jaau«ry>  1119. '  His  sueeesBar.  Cabxtas  11.,  was  elected  in 
France  by  the  few  esrdinaU  who  wem  there,  and  hiseleetion 
■.vns  approve  !  by  the  cardinals  and  cl;rpy«if  Rome  as  a  mat- 
ter of  iieressiiy,  eirrumstancesprevcnUug  the  election  being 
held  lit  Rome  afcording  to  cui'.om,  as  the  aii'.ijiope  flie- 
(•ory  bad  stiil  |)us»e^^ijn  oT  th«!  city.  In  1120  Calixius  came 
to  Italy,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  the  assistance  of 
tlic  Nonoan^,  be  entered  Romciand  having  taken  tbe  anti- 
pope  prisoner,  shut  him  up  it  a  (brtress.  In  1122  the  du- 
[Hiif  of  the  investitures  wa*  settled  between  Calixtus  and 
Htifiry  V.    Calixtus  died  in  1123,  and  the  cardinals  elected 
Lambert,  bl^hop  of  0«tia,  who  assumed  the  name  ot"  II  j- 
nonus  II ,  but  a  body  of  bishf)])s  asscmbit^d  in  tho  church  of 
S.  Pancr^tius  elected  Theobald,  surnamed  '  Bocca  di  pe- 
eora,'  cardinal  of  Santa  Anuitatia.   Tiie  powerful  family  of 
Praiigipani  supporting  Honorias,  Theobald  was  induced 
to  resign  bis  claim,  and  Ilonorius  submitted  to  a  second 
election  by  the  clergy  and  people,  who  confirmed  him.  This 
serves  to  >lio\v  that  not  withstanding  the  alleged  decree  of 
Nicholas  11.,  the  cardinals  had  not  yet  monopolised  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  electing  the  pope*.    Honorius  granted  to 
Count  Roger  of  Sicily  the  invcsuiiTre  us  duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria.   On  the  occasion  ui'  the  disputed  succession 
to  the  ecown  of  Germany,  between  Lotbartus  and  Conrad  of 
Suabia,  Honorius  exeommunioated  Connd,  and  aeknow- 

letlgcd  Lotharios.  Ilotioriiu  died  at  O^tia  in  1 ITO.  Sever.d 
of  the  cardinals  dec: L-d  eardinal  Grej;ory.  ii  man  uin\er>ally 
L'steeoacd,  wlio  assumed  the  name  of  Innorent  II.;  biu  an- 
other* and,  it  is  suid,  a  raort>  numeruus  party,  clio-e  Peter, 
one  of  tbe  sons  of  the  said  Ptcrleone,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Anaeletus  11.;  and,  being  the  stronji^cst,  they  took 
]iosscs3ion  of  the  Yatiean.  The  Pran|;ipani  declared  in 
'  iv.iur  i)f  Innocent,  whom  they  received  in  their  palace,  or 
-  ithc-r  in  their  buildings,  for  this  family  seem  to  have  had 
I  issvN^ioii  of  a  wliole  district,  winch  ihey  had  fortiRed. 
Aimclutus,  with  the  treasures  found  in  lite  Vatican  and 
uther  churches,  enlisted  a  number  of  mercenaries,  attacked 
itim  quarter  of  the  Fraugipaiii,  and  obliged  Inaoceni  to 
escape  to  Pisa,  leaving  the  bishop  of  Sabtna  at  Roma  as  his 
vicar.  Innocent  repaired  to  France,  wbare be  was ncojpiised 
legitimate  popo;  and  at  Lidge  he  crowned  Lothariusking  of 
(Ji  i  iuany  and  Italy,  who  promised  to  assist  Innocent  in 
recovorinjf  his  see.  Auacletus  was  arknowledgod  by  the 
Milaiif^^'.  and  by  Roger  of  Sk  ily,  whom  he  eaujed  la  ho 
srownod  king  by  his  legate  at  Palermo,  in  1130.  In  1133 
f^thorius  and  pope  Innocent  advanced  to  Rome,  and  being 
received  by  tbe  prefect  and  sevenl  noblesb  entered  the  eity. 
Iiinooent  took  possession  of  the  Lateran.  Lotharius  Used 
his  residence  on  the  Aventinc,  and  Anaeletus  shut  himsolf 
up  in  castle  of  S,  An(:<"lo,  from  whence  he  sent  ro- 
pL:ito(lly  nie-senr;t  r»  to  Lotlnr  ui.  asking  for  a  canonical 
inquiry  into  his  election  and  thai  of  his  competitor  lano- 
e«iit.    Uitharius  laAiMd  this  appateatly  rsaMQabto  demaad. 


hat  as  he  was  not  «lnroK  enonqf^  to  driva  oat  AooeMtust 
whose  party  occupied  the  Vatican,  if  was  resolTed  to  erown 

Lotharius  in  the  Laieran;  after  which  the  emperor  re- 
turned to  the  iiorlli,  and  Innocent  soon  afier  followed.  In- 
nocent had  a  powerful  sn|ipurl  in  S:.  Bernard,  the  celebrated 
abbot  uf  Clairvaux,  who  induced  tbe  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  people  of  Milan  and  other  Lombeid  towns, 
to  acknowledfiie  him  as  pope.  [Rerxabo,  St.} 

Lotharias.  in  1 137,  after  an  expedition  into  Apulia  against 
Ro.'cr  of  Sicily,  rctiirried  northwards  by  way  of  flonie, 
wlien  Innocent  aL;a!n  tuok  possession  ef  the  l^teiau  ; 
Lotharius  however  did  not  stay  at  Rome,  hut  moved  on 
toward;,  Germany,  and  died  at  Trent  the  same  year.  St. 
Bernard  advised  both  Innocent  and  Anaeletus  to  take  Ro^cr 
of  Sicily  for  their  umpire^  and  each  to  send  tbieo  cardinals 
to  Salerno.  Rogar,  uter  listening  fur  four  days  to  the  two 

Sarties,  could  not  oonie  to  a  decision,  but  desired  one  car-  • 
inal  on  each  side  to  accompany  him  to  Sicilv.  where  he 
would  assemble  a  aonneil  of  tbe  hiabopaaod  abbote  of  that 

kinpvliini. 

Anaeletus  dying  (A.n.H.3s),  his  party  elected  in  his  place 
Cardinal  Gregory,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Victor  IV.  i 
but  St  Bernard  by  hiseloqueneapeKuaded  him  to  lenounce 
in  fkvoor  of  Innocent  The  aooa  of  Pierleona  also  made 
their  submission,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Innocent,  snd 
swearing  allegiance  to  him,  and  all  Rome  acknowledged  h  m 
as  popo.  Thus  ended  (St.  Bernard,  Epitt.,  this  schism, 
which  IS  one  of  the  most  intricate as  a  qnaatMn  of  right  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  papacy. 

The  cardinal  of  Aracon,  m  his  'Life  of  Innocent  II., 
<Asenres  that,  thraugb  the  enertions  of  Innocent  and  of  St. 
Beraard,  'a  profbana  peace  reigned  at  Rome^  sooh  as  was 
not  remembered  for  a  long  period.'  Innocent  led  his  troopa 
against  Roger  of  Sicily,  but  was  defl  ated  and  taken  pri- 
sontv  near  St.  Cermano.  R  ij^er  treated  him  with  gieat 
honour,  and  obtained  of  him  tltt;  conflrniation  of  his  title  nf 
king,  and  that  of  hii  son  as  duke  of  Apulia,  a.d.  1 13'J.  In- 
nocent returned  to  Rome,  where  the  people  bote  impatiently 
the  temporal  power  wbieh  was  exercised  by  him  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  a  war  with  their  neighbours  ofTibur,  which 
broke  out  in  1141.  led  to  a  total  change  of  affairs,  i  iie 
people  ofTibnr,  having  surrendered  in  IIJ-J  to  Pi.pe  Inno- 
cent, ^ve  uptheais^U  on  and  their  county  or  territory,  which 
embraced  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Aiiio, '  to  Pope  Innocent 
and  his  successors.'  This  excited  tbe  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  requested  the  pope  to  rase  Tibur  to  tho  groum^ 
and  to  disperse  the  inhabitants.  Innocent  refused,  and  ths 
people,  in  1153,  ran  to  tho  Capitol,  restored  the  Roman 
senate,  of  which  nothing  is  hear'l  for  a  long  period  pre- 
vious, a.<  u  sovereign  eonncil,  and  tUelared  \varrtirain  in  tho 
name  of  the  senate  and  jK'ople  of  Rome  against  Tibur. 
This  insurrection  of  the  Romans  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
spread  of  the  rcpublicau  doclnueb  preached  by  Arnaldo  of 
Brescia,  who  bad  been  baoisbed  from  Italy  by  Innocent 
some  years  heibre.  [ArnaIdo  da  BastCTA.1  Innocent, 
uauhle  io  put  down  the  revolt,  fell  ill,  and  died  in  Septem- 
ber. ]  i-13.  He  was  a  reiiKukable  pontiff  for  bi»  abditics  aiid 
deteriuliiatiuti.  II ib  successor  Gclestine  II.  died  afler  a  few 
month-;,  and  Lucius  11..  who  succeeded  Celcstinc,  found 
hirnseir  controlled  at  Rome  by  the  senate,  which  sat  in 
tite  Capitol  and  exercised  sovemign  power.  As  for  the  no- 
minal impsrial  authority,  it  was  utterly  obliterated,  the 
crown  of  GermariV  being  then  contested  between  Conrad  of 
Suabia  ami  Ileuiy  Guelph.  In  1144  the  Romans  elected 
Us  ])nncGps  senatus,  and  patrician  of  Rome.  Giordano. 
aiJolUor  son  or  ^ran  l>on  of  Pierlewne ;  as  Alberic  had  been 
eleoted  two  centuries  before.  In  1146  Lucius  atterooied  lo 
force  the  Capitol  at  tbe  head  of  some  armeo  men.  but  the 
senators  and  tbe  people  threw  showers  of  stones  upon  him. 
one  of  which  mortally  wounded  the  pope.  The  cardi- 
nals eleet^  Bernard  of  Pisa,  a  disciple  of  fSt.  Bernard, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Enj,'enius  III.  The  senate 
however  lefmed  to  permit  hi-  Ci>!>.secration  uulcss  lie 
acknowletl^iHl  their  s.;\creip'n  pinver,  and  Ivjf^enius  withdraw 
by  night  into  Sabuui  wuh  .^oine  carriinals,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  the  monastery  of  Farfa.  Ab'ut  this  time  Ar- 
naldo da  Brescia  came  to  Rome,  and  added  to  the  popular 
excitement  by  his  preaching  in  pnhlie  on  politics.  He  ex- 
horted the  Romans  to  restore  tbe  equestrian  order  and  the 
other  institutions  of  the  antient  republic.  Tbe  mob.  who 
cared  little  for  the  cnuestrian  order,  or  any  order  wh ::tever. 
ran  to  tbe  bouses  of  the  cardiuals  and  nobles  who  were  sua-  - 
peeled  of  helongii^  to  dm  papal  pac^,  aild  sacked  mi  do* 
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strovedthero.  Thoy  aboliiihed  the  office  of  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  obliged  all  the  nobles  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  patrician 
CHordano.  Eugouiu^  excommunicated  Giordano,  and  in  the 
following  year,  being  supported  by  the  people  of  Tibur,  he 
returned  to  Rome  \y  virtue  of  a  coavenUon  in  which  he 
recotcnised  the  Moate  «*  a  1«fii)a1ive  body,  tnA  the  Romans 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  patrician,  restore  the  prefectship,  and 
acknowledge  the  pope  as  their  sovereign,  l^ut  this  concord 
was  precarious,  and  in  1140  Eugenius  v^as  obliged  to  (luit 
Rome.  He  returned  again  in  li4'J,  butwa^  boon  ubliged 
to  leave  it,  and  take  refuge  in  Campania.  St.  Bernard,  in 
his  book  '  De  Consideralioivit'  which  he  addressed  to  £u~ 

EDius  in  his  exiles  eteerved  that  the  pervensenete  of  the 
imana  had  been  notorious  fur  oenturies»  that  they  veie  *  a 
people  unused  to  peace,  fond  of  tumults,  inlrtetabte  and 
remorseless  not  knowing  how  to  obey  unless  they  conld  no 
longer  oppose  resistance.'  In  1142  Eugonius  returnt  d  to 
Rome  under  a  convention,  the  tefms  of  which  are  not 
known ;  aud  he  appUed  himself  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
lowerocdcn  bf  hkliberality,  and  '  lie  would  have  sueceeded,* 
tays  a  contemponury  chronicler,  'in  upwtting  the  senate, 
had  not  death  out  him  short  in  the  same  year?  Before  his 
death  he  is  s^aid  to  have  concluded  a  convent  in  with  the 
new  kinjc  of  the  Germans,  Frederic  I.,  by  whu  u  tne  latter 
hound  himself  not  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
people  or  senate  of  Rome,  nor  with  Roger  of  Sicily,  with- 
out  the  participation  of  Eugenius  or  his  socoessors,  and  to 
defend  the  righu  of  St.  Peter;  end  the  papa  on  his  part 
promised  to  crown  him  emperor.  (Yilale^  ^oriaD^^oma- 
tiea  dei  Senalori  di  Roma.)  Of  Ana&tasius  IV.,  who  suc- 
ceeded Eugonius,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  He  died  in 
116^,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Breakspcare,  bishop 
of  Albauo,  an  Englisbraau,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Adrian  IV.  Tlie  senate  was  then  in  the  plcniiuda  of  its 
power ;  money  wan  struck  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul  on  on*  side,  and  the  legend  '  Sonat.  P.  Q.R.*  on  the 
other ;  all  sets  wore  doiw  in  its  name,and  the  years  were  dated 
from  the  restoration  of  the  senate,  'Anno  .  .  .  Seuatus.' 
r.  .1]  (MjArs  that  the  senators  were  fifty-six  in  number,  an- 
nually renewed  or  confirmed,  they  were  elected  by  a  body 
composed  of  delegates,  ten  from  each  region  of  the  city. 
The  president  of  th?  senate  was  styled '  Dei  Gratia  Summus 
Senator:*  it  appeal*  also  that  tfaera  wmaonenU  abown  front 
among  tba  senaton. 

An  aflhty  which  took  ptaea  in  Roma  soon  after  Adrian's 
election,  and  in  which  a  cardinal  was  raorlally  wounded,  in- 
duced the  new  |n>po  to  leave  llotnc,  which  city  he  placed 
unrler  an  interdict,  forbiddini;  divine  service  to  be  celelirated 
within  us  walls.  This  novelty,  which  had  never  occurred 
at  Rome,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  sent  away  Amaldo^and  invitod  the  pope  to  return 
and  remove  the  laterdiet  In  1165  Fkvdario  I.  came  to 
Rome  tu  be  crowned,  accompRniod  by  an  army.  Before  he 
entered  the  city,  he  gave  orders  that  Arnaldo,  who  lind 
takeii  refuge  in  Campania,  should  be  tried  as  a  heretic. 
Tiie  count  of  Campania  gavo  hiiu  up  to  the  prefect  of 
Rome,  by  whose  sentence  be  was  hanged,  his  body  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  circumstances 
attending  Frederie*s  eoronalioa  are  given  under  Adrian 
I V.  Frederic  spoke  to  the  Romans  as  their  master,  but  he 
could  not  subdue  them ;  bis  soldiers  took  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  but  the  people  of  Rome  kept  aloof  from  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation:  they  even  aoaiUd  aud  killed 
a  great  number  of  the  German  i^oldiers,  and  both  Jhudoric 
and  tlie  pojio  liastened  away  to  Tibur. 

The  war!)  of  Lombardy  prevented  Frederic  from  attending 
to  the  al&urs  of  Rome,  and  Adrian*  having  quariailed  with 
him  on  some  points  of  jurisdiction,  had  no  support  to 
expect  fmin  him.  Adrian  duritii;  tlie  rcit  of  his  pDntifi- 
caie  was  jfcnerally  al»cnt  from  linne.  where  probably  his 
temporal  authority  was  not  great.  Ho  died  at  Anagni  in 
1159.  Uis  successor  Alexander  HI.,  although  duly  elected 
by  the  majority,  found  a  Competitor  in  cardinal  Octavianus, 
wImh  having  had  some  votes  in  his  favour,  and  bainff 
secretly  encouraged  by  Frederics  nussi  at  Rome,  assumea 
the  pontifical  robes,  and  took  the  name  of  Victor  IV.  The 
Frangipani  and  the  people  took  the  part  of  Alexander,  who 
Ixiwevcr  was  obli|;eil  to  quit  Rome,  and  was  contiecratcd  at 
?4uite.  Tliti  autipope  was  consecrated  by  some  bishops 
of  his  parly  at  Farfa  in  Sabina.  Alexander  returned  to 
Home  in  U61,  but  finding  that  the  anttpope^  supported 
by  tba  amparar  and  by  many  of  tba  Raman  nobles  and 
eamitoNk  waa  nuler  of  tiw  Aeld,  bawant  to  Fniica  Ha 


left  however  a  cardinal  as  bis  vicar  at  Rome,  Who  took  pos- 
session of  the  Vatican.    The  antipope  died  at  Lucca  ia 
1164,  but  a  Bucc^!»or  was  appointed  through  the  influence 
of  Frederic,  by  the  name  of  Paschal  III.   In  1165  pop« 
Alexander  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  by  the 
united  senate,  clergy,  and  people  with  great  applause. 
Alexander  was  then  at  open  varianoe  with  Frederic,  and 
the  Romans,  who  disliked  that  emperor  ever  since  his  first 
visit,  made  common  cause  with  tlie  pope.  In  1 167  Frederic 
miirciied  against  Rome,  but  on  his  way  he  laid  siege  to 
Ancona,  which  had  joined  the  league  uf  the  I^ombard  cities 
Bguinst  him,  and  which  made  a  long  resistance,  llie  Romans 
attacked  Tusculum  and  Alba,  which  towns  were  in  favour 
of  the  Imperial  party.  The  count  of  Tusculum  a|^ied  to 
Raynaldus,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Christian,  ardi« 
bishop  of  ?^T;i:ri7,  'v^.o  commanded  the  emperor's  forces  ic 
central  Itiily,  and  a  battle  took  place  near  Tusculum,  in 
which  the  Roman  mdilia,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  30,000, 
were  completely  routed  by  the  Imperial  troops  aud  those  of 
Tuscnlnni,  and  their  loss  has  baen^D}'  the  exaggeration  of  the 
Gontemporaiy  ehronielen.  eompared  with  that  of  Caonm. 
Soon  after,  FMerie  came  in  person,  iceompanted  by 
the  atitipope  Paschal ;  he  forced  the  wall-,  of  the  Viitican. 
but  found  the  Basilica  strongly  defended  by  the  '  masnada 
of  St.  Peter's,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  militia  rai>ed  on 
the  domains  of  the  Roman  see.    Alter  a  week's  siege,  the 
German  soldiers  set  fire  to  a  tower  close  to  the  Besiliea,  sna 
the  little  garriMm  capitulated.  Frederic  beginning  to  in- 
trigue  with  tba  leadam  of  the  Romaiui,  Alexander  thought 
it  prudent  to  quit  the  city.   The  Pisan  galleys  also  tailed 
up  the  Tiber  as  auxiliaries  to  Frederic,  and  the  Romans 
then  came  to  terms.    Frederic  confirmed  the  senate  and 
the  municipal  franchi^s  of  the  city,  and  the  UomaiH  on 
their  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  Frungipani.  ihe  Pier- 
leoni,  and  some  other  nobles,  acknowledged  Frederic  as 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans.   In  tbaoathtendevsdon 
thaaccaaiflii  no  mention  appears  of  cither  pope  or  antipope. 
The  summer  brought  disease  into  the  emperor's  camp,  and 
he  withdrew  to  the  north,  leaving  a  prefect  ut  Rome.  In 
the  following  year  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba ;  and  m  1 17U 
attacked  Tusculum,  which,  in  order  to  save  itself,  sun-en- 
dered  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Benevenio.    lu  1177 
papa  Alexander  made  his  peace  with  the  emperor,  and  acted 
M  mediator  at  Venice  between  him  and  the  Lopnbard  diiea, 
A  tmee  Ibr  six  years  was  agreed  upon,  which  led  afterwards 
to  llie  famous  peace  of  Constance  (11831.    The  people  .if 
Rome,  seeing  a  good  understanding  }©»tore<l  between  tlie 
po])C  and  the  emperor,  thought  it  prudent  to  come  to  a  de- 
iuutivo  aiTangement  with  ibe  former,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  invite  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Alexander  sent  three  cardi- 
nal h  to  confer  with  thaaenatora  on  the  subject,  when  it  was 
agreed,  aAer  long  dabato,  that  the  senata  should  aziat,  bat 
that  on  the  renewal  of  that  body,  at  the  next  September 
kalends,  they  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  pope 
and  the  Roman  church,  and  should  swear  to  do  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  papal  dignity.    Tlio  Vatican  was  restored  to  ibp 
pope,  with  all  the  rights  of  St.  Peter.    Alexander  made  hia 
entrance  into  Rome,  a.o.  1 179,  amidst  popular  acclanaationik 
In  the  year  1181,  Alexanderdiad;apontin'distinguished  fiir 
hia  great  qualities,  and  the  events  and  length  of  his  pouitfi- 
eate.   He  was  succeeded  by  lAicins  III.,  a  weak  man,  upon 
whose  accession  the  Romans  proposed  to  re-establish  the  office 
of  Patrician  as  head  of  the  senate,  and  as  the  first  magi»- 
trate  and  chief  of  the  administration  of  the  city,  in<lependenl 
of  the  pope.  Lucius  opposed  this  measure,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  Rome,  and  the  Patriciatt  Was  appointed.  Lucius 
died  at  Verona,  in  1185.  His  suoeesaor.  Urban  IIL,  «a» 
eleoted  and  consecrated  at  Verona,  and  he  died  in  1187,  ar 
Fcrrara,  without,  it  seems,  havini;  visited  Rome.    ITi.s  svn  - 
cessor,  Gregory  VIII..  died  at  Pisa  m  the  lollowing  Vf  "~, 
and  the  successor  of  Gregory  w:;>  -ul 'd  Clement  111.  He 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  llio  Romans;  one  of  the  eon- 
dittons  of  which  was  that  the  senata  AauU  ha  aoofliMd; 
hut  that  the  senaton  elect  ware  to  laceiva  the  inraatitiua 
'  per  man  turn'  from  tba  bands  of  the  now.  Vitali  gtyca  tba 
text  of  this  convention,  which  is  styled  'Concordia,'  dated 
the  year  44  of  the  senate,  wuh  the  names  of  all  the  senators 
who  signed  it.    The  number  of  senators  having  Ivec  tme 
much  increased  by  tlie  ambition  of  belonging  to  ihai  body. 
Cclestine  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  in  II'.M.  decreed 
that  in  future  they  should  not  exceed  fiftv-six.   Ue  at  the 
same  time  sdiamnly  confirmed  and  delcnnined  the  prerogk- 
tivea  of  lim  Muata  by  a  charter  which  is  Jbund  ia  MaiBion 
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(Antiqu.  Jtal.  Dfyscr! ,  15  j  Duritifr  Cele«tine*«  pontificate 
however  the  Ruuiaus  becuiae  tirea,  it  is  not  very  clear 
why,  of  iheir  senale,  and  tht-y  elected  only  one  senator, 
whiMa  they  made  the  bead  of  tbeir  militia,  and  tbeir  first  ju- 
dicial magittraic ;  the  MiiitMial  pdm  in  tlie  Capitol  was 
bk  iwdeio*.  The  first  senator  thus  appoinlad  was  Bene- 
detto Cartiaimo,  who,  after  two  years,  was  taeoeeded  by  Gio- 
varuu  C  ip  iin  il  l.  The  Romans  obliged  tho  towns  of  Sabina 
ami  the  Campagna  to  receive  in  future  their  magiiiirBtes 
from  Rooie.  Innocent  III.,  who  succeedwl  Celestme  in  1  i  98, 
was  not  a  man  to  forego  an  upportuaity  uf  as»ertiag  aiid  ex- 
tending his  authority.  H«einilnved  by  his  influence  to  have 
Uw  Moator  eloetod  ftom  wmmg  hia  ficieod^  and  b«  dictated 
tte  form  of  tbe  oath  which  that  nagntrate  was  to  take  to 


him.    Tlie  senator  boinirl 


if  T  I  maintain  the  pontilf 


in  possession  of  the  rigLu  vv1ji>;1i  ijcLag  to  St.  Peter's  see 
Dot  to  conspire  againist  him,  but  to  reveal  to  him  all  con- 
spiracies which  might  coroe  to  hii  knowledge :  and  lastly, 
to  provide  for  the  Hafety  of  the  cardinals  and  their  house- 
hold within  tho  juriadiBtton  of  tba  eitv  of  Roioo.  (Vitali, 
Bloria  Dj^gAMnafica.)  At  the  anno  tin*,  Innooeat,  under 
the  pretence  that  the  empire  was  then  vacant,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  German  crown  dubious,  obliged  the  prefect 
of  tlio  city,  who  had  been  till  then  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror, tu  receive  a  fresh  investiture  front  himMsif,  aud  pay 
•Ilet;iance  to  him;  and  he  also  removed  the  judges  and 
pedes tas  of  the  towna  of  the  Ounpogoa,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  aenato  in  tho  namo  or  the  Roman  republic, 
and  be  appointed  others  in  tbeir  places.  The  authority  of 
the  Acnate  and  that  of  the  emperor  over  the  city  of  Rome 
won  thus  virtunlly  at  an  end.    [Innucknt  111  "* 

Under  the  pontificates  of  Innocent  and  his  succeseors 
HoQurius  III.  and  Gregoiy  IX.,  Rome  remained  in  quiet 
aut^joction  to  tho  papal  authority.    After  the  death  of  Gre- 
gory. A.Oh  1241,  Frederic  II.,  who  bad  long  b«en  at  va- 
riance with  the  pope,  devastated  the  territory  of  Rome ;  and 
he  wa!*   favoured  by  the  powerful  baronial  family  of  Co- 
loiina,  V '  j  were  of  the  Guibeline  party.    The  cardinals  ran 
away  from  Rome  ;  and  it  was  not  till  U-13that  they  assem- 
bled at  Anagni,  and  ukcted  pope  Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  laoocent  IV.    He  was  haughty 
aud  determined;  he  showod  himadf  bitterly  hostile  to 
Frederic ;  and  the  JHtpal  traopi,  eonmuumdod  by  Cardinal 
Ocuvian,  conquered  tne  wholo  Romi^na  in  1248.  Fredo* 
ric  II.  died  in  December,  1250.    Innocent  v^^^  Inn:^  absent 
in  France  and  other  places,  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome, 
about  1233,  he  found  his  capital  in  a  btate  of  anarchy.  Tho 
turbulent  barons,  emboldened  by  the  absence  of  tho  pope, 
aod  the  dissensions  between  bim  and  the  emperor,  had 
reoumnd  their  old  habitaof  plundor  and  civil  warfan.  They 
had  fortifted  Ihomadveo  hi  tho  tniahro  antiontmoiittnionts, 
and  had  also  raised  lofty  tc-v,  r  ,  :ri  which  they  kept  a  num- 
ber of  armed  retainer*,  and  lioui  ihenco  sallied  to  attack 
their  weaker  neighbours.    The  ciii/ens  of  Rome  elected  fur 
tbeir  senator  Brancaleone  of  Bologna,  who  for  several  years 
hunted  down  the  refractory  nobles,  raied  tbeir  towers,  and  at 
laat  rantond  oite.  Ho  disd  in  1258*  and  hi»  lelativo  Cu' 
tellano  was  olootod  tonator  in  his  plaoo.  [BKutCALsoifB  vf 

Alexander  IV.,  who  succeeded  Innocent  IV.  in  )254, 
and  who  died  in  \26l,  was  succeeded  by  Urban  IV.,  a 
Frenoiiman,  who  determined  on  tha  rum  of  Manfred,  ibe 
laat  scion  of  tho  bouse  of  Suabia.  Fur  this  purpose,  be 
ofTered  thm  ofown  of  Sioily  toGharloa  of  Ai^ou.  and  raade 
him  lik«wiso  tonator  of  Honw,  thspeoplo  haying  ooneoived 
the  wish  [jf  having  a  powerful  prince  lor  their  chief  magis- 
trate. Urban  however  died  in  1264;  but  his  suoce^r 
Clemont  IV  ,  anotlu  r  Frern  pursued  the  same  jMjlicy, 

and  Charles  of  Anjuu  embarked  at  Martiedle,  and  arnvod  at 
Rome,  where  he  collected  his  troops  for  the  invasion  of 
Naples.  The  battle  of  Benovento  and  tho  death  of  Man- 
frea  followod.  In  1868,  yonng  Conradin  eaiM  to  Italy  upon 
bi»  chtvalric  errand  of  recovering  his  natemal  kingdom. 
He  entered  Rome,  where  be  was  received  with  applause  by 
tho  Guibeline  paMy,  which  was  strong  in  that  city  ;  but  he 
^fBA  soon  after  de^'eated  at  Tttgliacozzo,  taken  prisoner,  and 
bohlW^**'^  Naples.  Gregory  X.,  Clcmonl's  successor, 
entered  Rome  with  Kmg  Charles  of  Naoles,  who  swore 
allegiance  as  a  feudatory  of  the  holy  see.  Nothing  particu- 
lar occurred  at  Rome  during  that  and  sevtfal  following  pon- 
tificates ;  but  Cardinal  Orsini,  being  elected  in  1277  by  the 
name  of  Ni  L^b^  III., applied  to  Rudolph  of  Habsburg, 
kiniK  of  Germany,  \o  define  by  a  charter  the  States  of  the 

*    F  a.  No»  1247. 


Chareh,  and  separate  them  for  ever  from  those  dependent  on 
the  Empire.  He  s«nt  him  at  the  same  time  copies  of  tho 
former  charters  of  donalioti,  real  or  supposed,  of  his  impo- 
hai  predecessors.  Rudolph,  engrosse<l  with  German  aflUn^ 
and  little  acquainted  with  those  of  Italy,  wishing  also  to 
oblige  the  pope,  from  whom  hoespoctod  tn«  Imperial  orown, 
defined  by  letters  patent,  dated  May,  1S7B,  the  States  of  tho 
Church  OS  extencling  from  Radirofani  to  Ceprano  on  flie 
frontiers  of  Naples,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  ifau 
Adriatic,  including  li  e  i  j.  nier  duchy  of  Spoleto,  llie  March 
of  Ancona,  and  the  Roinagna.  lie  released  the  people  of 
all  those  places  from  tbeir  oath  of  allegiance  to  the' Empire, 
giving  op  all  righu  over  them  which  might  stall  be  settled  in 
tiio  Iraperud  crown,  and  aeknowledgtnf  tho  sovereignty  of 
the  same  to  belong  to  the  see  of  Rome.  This  important 
document,  which  is  found  in  Ra.}naldus  lAnnalei),  was  con- 
firmed by  the  clecnors  and  princes  of  the  Empire.  Thus 
ended  the  former  Imperial  authority  over  Rome  iutd  its 
territory. 

Period  yi.  t—Bxnm  under  themoerHgnlM  <^Ui»  B)pm^ 
Nichohui  havhig  thus  freed  himself  from  all  dopendoneeon 

the  emperor,  determined  to  shake  off  also  the  importunate 
interference  of  bis  powerful  vassal,  Charles  of  Napl^,  who 
in  his  quality  of  senator  of  Rome,  exercised  a  sort  of  abso- 
lute »wuy  over  that  city  and  territory.  With  much  difS- 
cuUy  he  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  renounce  his  office,  and 
by  a  constitution  he  then  forbade  the  election  ss  senator 
of  Rome  of  any  emperor,  king,  prinoe,  duke,  marquis,  ot 
other  powerful  personage.  In  apparent  contradiction  to 
this  constitution,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  per- 
jietua!  >  I  itor  of  Rotne,  and  he  named  as  his  vicar  bis 
nephew  Orso.  Nicholag  embellished  Rome  with  seversl 
new  buildings ;  he  began  the  Vatican  Palace ;  but  he  also 
enriched  bis  nephews,  and  the  system  of  nepotism  may  bo 
said  to  have  begun  with  him,  as  well  as  the  rivalry  between 
tho  Orsini  and  Colonna  partioi.  Ho  died  near  Viteriio, 
in  1261. 

After  the  death  of  Nicholas  a  party  rose  against  his  ne;)hew 
Orso,  and  it  w  ah  agreetl  thai  two  senators  should  be  elected, 
one  uf  the  OrMni  family  and  tho  other  of  the  Ann ibalde»chi. 
AAer  an  interregnum  of  six  months,  a  French  cardinal 
was  elected  ihrouph  the  influence  of  Charles  of  Naples,  and 
was  stjled  Marim  IV^  who  dsdsrad  hhmoir  perpetusl 
■enator.  and  appointed  KingCbsrIes  as  his  substitute.  No- 
thing very  particular  seems  to  have  occurred  at  Rome  till 
12'J.i,  wlieii,  darmg  the  iiiienegiuim  after  the  death  ot 
Nicholas  IV,  ereai  disorders  broke  out,  accompanied  hf 
robberies,  murders,  and  fires.  Home  wa^  without  a  sens* 
tor  for  six  months,  and  at  last  two  were  appointed,  one  from 
each  of  the  two  rival  parties.  The  esidinsls  olootod  Celesti  ne 
v.,  who  however  soon  after  resigned  on  the  aooro  of  incapacity, 
and  Cardinal  Gaetaiii  vr.i-.  cloned,  by  the  name  of  Boaifroo 
VIII.,  A.D.  l'.:9j.  His  was  a  most  siuruiy  pontificate.  Ho 
quarrelled  wiili  Philip  le  Uel  of  France,  with  Frederic  of 
of  Sicily,  and  with  the  Colonna.  Two  cardinals  of  the  great 
baronial  family  of  Colonna  bad  opposed  his  eloelion,  ud 
they  refused  to  admit  a  papal  ganiion  into  their  patrimonial 
towns  and  sastles  which  they  bad  in  the  Osinpa^'na.  They 
Were  also  accused  of  holding  intelligence  ^ttli  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  who  had  been  cvcomraunicaled  by  the  pope. 
Boniface  excommunicated  tho  cardinals  Colonna  aud  all 
their  adhereuis.  Ttie  Orsini  family,  rivals  of  the  Colonna, 
supported  the  pope.  The  Colonna  fortified  themselves  in 
their  canles,  protested  against  the  eleetion  of  BoniAtoo  as 
illegal,  and  appealed  to  a  friture  genoral  eounoil  of  the 
church.  Upon  this  Boniface  ordered  their  palace  at  Rome 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  sent  troops  to  attack  their  towns  and 
castles  in  tlie  country.  In  U'jy  he  took  Polestrina  by 
treachery,  and  rased  it  to  )he  ground.  [Palkstkina.]  He 
took  likewise  Zazarolu  and  La  Colonna,  fiefs  of  the  samo 
family.  The  cardinals  Colonna  escaped  to  France.  Tbeir 
uncle,  Seism  GsloiUHl,  Wont  to  sea,  was  ssind  bv  pirateik 
and,  after  a  oouras  of  rofflantic  adventures,  found  nis  way 
back  to  Italy,  where  he  had  his  revenge,  and  caused  the 
death  of  the  pope,  in  1303.  [Bo."siyACK  VIII.]  In  1300 
Boniface  celebrated  the  first  Jubilee  at  Rome,  sod  thus 
a  new  source  of  attraotion  and  wealth  WSs  opeood  10  that 

city.  [PiLGRIM.VOB.] 

benedict  XL  succeeded  Boniface.  By  tho sasistsaoe  of 
Charles  II.  of  Naples,  be  restored  peace  to  Rome  and  ils 
territory;  he  absolved  the  Colonna  and  their  adherents 
from  the  canonical  censures,  except  tho^o  who  !;  nl  lifi  rfl  up 
their  bands  against  the  late  pontiff,   in  the  following  yosr» 
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1304,  bowerer,  finding  that  the  fBctkot  wm  atdl  MtiTe  in 

Rome,  and  rrany  crimes  were  oommitted  with  impunity,  he 
rep«ired  to  PfruKia,  where  he  died,  and,  as  it  was  reported, 
by  pui»oo.  The  utt&rregnam  lasted  eleven  munth^  the 
cardinaU  bein^  divided  between  those  who  wished  for  an 
Italian  pop*,  and  tboee  whog  being  in  ftvour  of  Philip  of 
FieMiMtoa  CbarlM  of  Naples,  wished  for  a  French  pope. 

The  people  of  Perugia,  tired  of  delay,  kept  tba  oardinals 
in  arrest  in  the  Conclave  Hall,  and  threatened  to  starve 
thorn  if  ihcy  did  not  come  to  a  decision.  Tl^-  French  party 
prevailed,  au(l  Bertrand,  archbishop  nt  ii..ideaux.  \\a« 
elected.  It  is  said  that  he  had  promised  lo  Phdip  Ic  Hel  to 
iMloia  the  C^onna  cardinals  to  their  dignities  and  posseti- 
riVM,  to  aUow  tiha  kin^  to  dispose  of  the  tithes  for  five 

GMt  to  appoint  a  certain  nunber  of  cardinals  aeeoidiiig  to 
pISMOre,  and,  lastly,  to  retno««  the  papal  reiidfiiee  to 
France.  Bertrand,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V., 
did  not  go  to  Rome;  he  was  consecrated  at  Lyon,  and, 
having  summoned  the  eardiiials  to  France,  fixed  liis  res;- 
denco  at  Avignon,  aj).  1305.  For  seventy  years  after  this 
ibtt  popes  resided  at  Avignon ;  and  this  period  waa  Styled 
by  aoiM  Italian  writen  tha  Babylonian  oaptifity. 

Arml  Vtl  .-^ffl*  Bipat  See  at  Avignon,  1395-1S7«.>^ 
During  this  period  Rome  and  its  territory  were  adniinisterwd, 
in  quiel  times,  by  t!ie  popes'  legates:  the  great  fumilies  G.>- 
lonna,  Or.sini,  and  oiliers  held  the  chief  authority  in  ibeir 
bands,  and  the  city  was  often  a  prey  to  factions  and  civil  war. 
T^o  senators  were  elected  annually  by  the  pope  from  among 
the  great  familial^  biit  in  turbulent  timet  tbey  were  chosen 
by  the  people.  In  1311,  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  king  of 
Germany,  c>jnimi-sioned  Stefano  Colonna  to  uphold  the 
Imperial  or  Guibeline  party  at  Rome,  prepamtory  to  Lis 
^o\i\\;  there  tu  ho  crowned  cmporor.  The  oppn>iito  party,  or 
Guelpba,  led  by  I  lie  Orsmi,  and  supported  by  Robert,  king 
of  Naples,  had  taken  possession  of  S,  Angelo,  Borgo,  the 
Vatioai^  and  all  Tranatevere,  and  also  of  tbe  Capitol,  and 
of  the  tower  of  the  market,  which  waa  then  at  iho  fbot 
of  the  Capitol.  [OnsiNi.]  The  Colonna  party  fortified  the 
Pantheon,  the  ColosMum,  the  Aventine,  and  tbe  tower  of 
Miliiia,  which  was  afterwards  enekaed  within  tho  inonia* 
t«ry  of  Santa  Catarina  da  Siena. 

The  streets  were  barricaded,  and  the  whole  town  vaa  in 
acma.  At  last  Henry  came,  with  a  considerable  Ibrae  of 
tten  and  hone,  and  partial  combats  took  place  hatweoB 
his  troops  and  those  of  king  Robert,  but  Henry,  being 
unable  lo  take  the  Vatican,  was  crowned  emi>eror  in  tbe 
Lataran,  bj  the  papal  legato,  toon  after  whieh  ho  left 
Rome. 

When  Louis  of  Bavaria  came  to  be  crowned  at  Rome, 
accompanied  Iqr  Caatmecio  Castraoani,  in  January.  1328, 
the  ceremony  paewd  off  mora  f|uietly.  Louis,  supported 
bt  Seiarra  Ck>lonna,  took  possession  of  tbe  Vatioin.  From 
tne  Capitol  he  harangued  the  people,  who  elected  htm  sena* 
tor  and  captain  f  lii  city  for  one  year.  Louis  was  crowned 
in  the  Yatinin  by  iwu  bishops,  who  however  had  no  papal 
commission  for  the  purpose,  and  one  of  whom  was  even 
andor  an  interdiet.  Tlie  emperor  appointed  Castruecio 
analor  and  imperial  vicar,  and  afterwards  convoked  a 
*  parlamento,'  or  aaaambly  of  the  poople.  in  the  square 
helbre  St.  PeWai  in  whieh  he  BttOMnonoa  John  XXII„  who 
was  at  Avignon,  by  the  name  of  Jean  de  Cahors,  i  my  one 
to  answer  for  him;  but  no  one  appearing,  a  syotiic  of  the 
elergy  demanded  that  the  accused  should  be  tried  con- 
tumace,  as  guilty  of  heresy  and  high  treason,  and  the  em- 
peror pronounoed  him  guilty,  and  a  new  pope  or  antipope  was 
oleetedhythanameof  Nicboba  V.  [John  XXU.]  it  was 
abo  daened  by  tbe  emperor,  with  ttw  hearty  approbatton  of  the 
people,  that  every  future  p:i;ip  thaulJ  reui  !.•  nr  Rome;  and 
if  absent  for  more  than  tlu  tu  months,  should  be  considered 
as  deposed.  Louis  however  left  Rome.  Castruecio  died, 
Nicholas  renounced  his  claim  to  the  papacy,  and  pope  John 
toeovered  the  aaoendaner  at  Reme^  alinou^h  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Avignon.  It  waa  aeon  nftor  thia  that  the  oloo* 
ton  of  Germany  passed  a  raaolutkm  doolatinf  that  in  (hture 
the  king  of  Germany  elect  should  be  considered  emperiir 
and  king  of  the  Romans,  without  the  sanction  or  consecra- 
tion of  the  pope. 

When  Peter  of  Limog^  was  elected  pope  by  ttie  name  uf 
Cletnant  VI.,  in  1342,  the  Romans  sent  him  ambossadurs, 
one  of  wfaeoawea  Cola  di  Rieaso,  or  Nioohia,  tbe  son  of  Lo- 
1  la«ora>keaper,  to  beg  die  restoration  of  the  papal  see 
0.  Petrarco,  who  was  at  that  time  residine  at  Rome, 
I  ht  bad  loociTcd  the  poetical  crown  in  die  Capitol 


from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  senators,  also  mmaoattftinT 

exerted  himself  to  iiuluee  the  pope  to  retnm  10  Uh^  eapital. 

[Pktrabca] 

In  1347  began  the  insurrection  of  Cola  di  Rienso.  Rme, 
ill  the  protracted  absence  of  tlie  pr)pcs,  was  left  a  prey  to 
its  faetiona,  eoeb  of  whom  chose  one  of  tbe  two  senators; 
and  it  may  ho  eaaily  imagined  that  litilo  iiMnony  anlMiitid 
between  those  two  head  megistratea.  Cola  WM  %  mm  ef 
warn  imagination,  imboed  wnhrague  and  eoafhaad  notioni 
of  the  former  i^iory  of  Rome,  and  endowed  with  natural 
eloquence.  He  he;;an  to  tleclaim  in  public  ugains:  the  di«- 
orders  of  the  noble*  and  the  tyranny  of  factions.  Tbe  people 
named  him  by  acclamation  their  tribune.  He  went  to  tbe 
Capitol,  drofo  away  the  senators,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
*  Nieh^aa,  aovoio  and  olMneii^  Itbarator  of  Rome,  sealoas 
Ibr  the  weal  at  Italy,  friend  of  the  world,  tribune  august.* 
He  appointed  various  magistrate<t,  mostly  deserving  men, 
and  put  to  death  several  factious  leaders  who  were  convicted 
of  heiiiou*  crimes,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  swear  obedience 
to  him.  under  pam  of  baniiibment.  He  also  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  various  towns  and  princes,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  union  of  all  Italy.  Ferngiat  Aniao^  mm  other  oitim 
■itbmitted  to  him;  and  ho  thnatened  with  warTiterbo 
which  refused  allegiance.  He  summon  d  Cl>^mpnj  VI 
with  the  cardinal*  to  leturn  to  Rome;  ri;  I  he  aU  j  sum- 
moned Louis  of  Bavaria,  C'hni  kni^'  ti  a'vl  ihe 
electors  of  Germany,  to  state  ibeir  reasons  for  pretending 
to  elect  the  emiieror.  To  the  papal  timr  at  Rome,  who  re- 
monstrated witn  Cola  wpon  hia  prammptioD.  ho  answered 
that  ho  waa  inspired  by  the  Ifeiy  Ohoat,  and  that  ho  fbi- 
lowed  its  dictates.  He  arrested  the  heads  of  the  ftimilies 
Savelli,  Orsini,  Colonna,  and  others,  and  threatened  tbem 
with  death  ;  but  he  only  banished  them.  The  exiles  col- 
lected and  anned  their  feudal  dependants,  and  marcbed 
against  Rome ;  but  the  people,  led  by  Cola,  issued  out  of 
Porta  8.  Lorenao^  definted  th«m,  and  killed  several  of  the 
Colonna.  In  tiie  ffallowing  year  however,  Cola  having  met 
with  a  check  at  the  siege  of  tbe  castle  of  Marino,  which 
belonged  to  the  Colonna.  his  enemies,  stirred  by  tbe  papal 
legate,  excited  a  revolt  against  him.  Cola's  soldiers  were 
overcome,  and  he  withdrew  into  tbe  castle  S.  Angelo,  fiom 
which  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a  monk,  into  tbe  Abrusto. 
Tbe  Colonna  ro^iterad  Roma;  and  Stefanuccio,  or  Sialh- 
nello  Gileniia,  mtorad  the  eity  to  the  papal  aUegiaBee, 
annulled  all  the  nets  of  the  tribune,  and  appointed  two  jena 
tors,  one  of  the  Orsini  and  oiic  of  the  Colonna*  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  being  taken,  was  confined  in  a  prison  ii  ignon. 
In  !.14H Queen  Joan  I. of  Naples  sold  Avigiiyn  and  its  terri- 
tory to  the  papal  >ec  for  .10,U00  golden  florins. 

in  1353  a  tumult  broke  out  at  Rome,  in  eonaeqtienee  of  a 
searrity ;  and  one  of  the  two  senators,  Bertoldodegli  Orsiou 
was  killed  by  the  mob.  Stefanello  Colonna  esaped.  la 
the  same  year  Pope  Innocent  VI.  sent  Cardinal  Gil  Albor- 
m  l.i-^  'f  gate,  to  Italy,  to  restore  tbe  papal  authority.  He 
took  Hiih  him  Cola  di  Rienzo,  to  a&sist  him  in  qui«ting 
Rome.  Cola  repaired  to  Rome  in  1354.  being  appointed 
senator  by  the  pope.  Cola  took  possession  of  Rome,  and 
put  to  death  Fra  Moriale,  a  famous  oondottiere.  who  iMd 
Doen  guilty  of  much  violence  3.nd  ext<»lion.  The  Cdhmoa 
however  were  still  his  inveterate  enemies,  and  Cola  br  his 
rashness  ruined  himself.  He  laid  a  fresh  duty  upr,n  w'lne ; 
he  caused  Pandolfuccio  di  Guido,  a  man  much  beloved  by 
the  people,  to  be  beheaded  on  slight  grounds;  he  b««amc 
suspicious  and  cruel ;  and  the  people,  disgusted  with  him. 
rose  in  September,  1354)  homt  bis  house,  attacked  him  in 
the  Capitol,  and  having  oavKlrt  him  aa  ho  waaoaeansM  in 
disgune,  stabbed  Inn  to  death.  The  ao(a  of  Qtta  di  Rief»e 
constitute  a  very  interesting  epi<!ode  in  tbe  history  of  modfm 
Rome.  Hia  life,  written  in  the  Romanesco,  or  dialect  of  the 
lower  classaaof  Bouab  iaioBNtad  inlfamimili  gnot  aa(- 
lection. 

Tlie  papal  authority  was  now  re-established  in  Rol■s^ 
and  in  135S  it  was  decided  that  there  should  he  onlj  owe 
senator  yearly  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  that  be  was  lo  ho 

a  strangt:r,and  unconnected  with  any  of  the  patrician  fars*- 
lies  of  Rome.  But  for  many  years  after,  Rome  being-  frf^ 
fjuently  disturbed  by  .nsurrections.  the  p<jpi'  \u<d  seldom  an 
opportunity  of  appointing  tbe  senator,  and  ibe  people  took 
the  oppointment  in  their  own  hands.  In  136*  UrbM 
came  to  Rome,  where  Albomos  had  prepared  < 


for  his  reception.   [ALsonnos.]   The  popo  fbofld  R««o  is 
a  sad  state,  full  of  rums,  half  deserle*!,  and  e\h  *i  Tit 
the  traces  of  half  a  century  of  anaruby.   In  13/ u  l^xbaa 
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kit  Rome  to  nturn  to  France,  induDsd.  u  VMrnob  Mm 
In  his  epUtlM»by  Ibe  tcivice  of  ibo  FreDob  tudintli.  viv 

ra^ttBd  Uw  m»f  md  \oo»a  life  which  tbey  Uiteil  to  live  at 
Avignon.  Hii  fueMHor.  Gregor)-  XL,  in  1376,  came  to 
Home,  and  finally  Bxud  thu  paptU  residenoo  there  again, 
whcio  it  hiki  ountituieJ  ever  aiiico  with  »ome  trilling  aiter> 
rupiioni.  But  Grvgory  found  the  Roraanii  mber  restive. 
Tbo  twelve  eaporiuiii,  or  head*  of  dtotricts,  would  not  give 
up  their  command,  and  retained  tb*  suliried  armed  oom- 

CDIN  called  '  bandereftL'  At  tb«  Mm*  tin*  the  pope's 
J»t«  in  Romagna  gave  up  CeaMft  to  bit  mveenary  bands 
fur  pillage,  when  40U(l  people  were  murdered,  and  I  n  >  mng 
woiiten  viulatod.  Iii  the  meantime  Gregory  wu^  uu&y  ru- 
storitig  tlic  churches  of  Rome,  which  had  hccuiuo,  according 
to  the  t;xt>fei»ion  of  some  bistoriana,  the  hauuta  of  o»i»  md 
bata.    He  died  in  1378. 

fitriod  FIJI. iZoim  qOer  the  Se$lonHm  ti*  P^wal 
Sff^Afler  the  dmth  of  Gregory  XL.  in  Marab.  1378.  tbe 
Flranoh  oanUoab,  wbo  fiirinea  the  moi&t  numerous  part  of 
tb»  OODolave,  wished  to  elect  a  French  pope,  who  hhould 
tratiiifer  the  papal  see  back  to  Avih  in  ii  ,  but  the  pe<iplu  of 
Rome  assemblwl  tuinuUuously  ia  tho  siieci»,and  called  for 
iin  Italian, or  rather  a  Roman  pope;  and  the  magistrateaof 
tbe  city  in  alarm  sent  a  maisage  to  tbe  conclave  to  the  same 
eflect  At  but  Cardinal  Pngnano.  archbishop  of  Ban,  a 
NaapoItlm,«W  eboaea.  Xbe  people,  being  still  diasati»6ed, 
broke  into  tbo  eonehv*  ball,  and  most  of  the  cardinals 
ran  away.  Tbe  magi>ttatti$  Iiuwevtn'  restored  peace,  and 
Prignano  was  cotiseorait-d  uudui  the  natnu  of  Urban  VI. 
Tbe  French  cardinals  however,  supported  by  Queen  Juan 
of  Naples,  who  diaiiked  and  feared  Prignano  for  bis  harsh 
iro|)orious  temper,  assembled  at  Fonditfroteated  against  the 
election  of  PitttiMio  as  baving  beea  eeoipid^ry^aiul  diose 
Eobert^eardinal  of  Geneva,  who  anuned  (be  name  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  Thu»  bewail  a  schism  which  lasted  nearly  half 
a  century,  and  which  lias  been  called  the  great  Western 
§i-ht?m.  France,  the  duke  of  Savuy.  and  Queen  Jnaniia  of 
Naples  aukaowiedged  Clement;  Germany,  England,  and 
several  Italian  states  acknowledged  Urban.  The  history  of 
that  eontest  forma  part  of  tbebisioiy  of  tbe  eharcb.  Its 
•ITeeti  upon  Rome  vera  uovt  lamentable;  fbr  altbougb 
t7rban  and  bit  aucceasors  were  ucknoNvleJ^fed  llierf,  :iM  1 
bare  been  ainee  considered  by  the  cliureh  as  letjuimate 

fiopcs,  yet  Cloment  and  Im  successors,  wlia  ru^^ided  chietly 
II  France,  had  a  strung  ^arty  among  iht;  Roman  nobles, 
anil  this  gave  riiio  to  civil  &)mmotiuu«  ttt  Ifaecitjr,  from 
vhicb  tlie  pope  waa  repeatediy  driven  awaf.  Tbe 
turbulent  caieer  of  Urban  i«  noUoed  under  Uttair  VI. 
Hia  successor,  Oonifoco  IX.,  1389-1404,  bad  also  a  tnuat 
stormy  pontificate.  He  was  driven  three  or  four  times  houi 
Rome  by  the  Coloniia  and  other  factions,  and  as  often  re- 
entered It  by  fufce.  Hm  return  was  gcneraliy  alleuded  by 
bloo(Uhed  and  executions.  Innocent  VU.,  who  succeeded 
Boniface,  was  a  tnan  of  a  milder  temper;  but  tbe  Colonna, 
Savelli,  and  other  factious  barons,  encuuraged  by  Lulislaus 
of  Napleik  who  availed  himself  of  tbeae  disaensiuns  to  ex- 
tend nie  power  over  Rome  and  its  territory,  be&ieged  the 
pope  in  the  Vatican.  One  of  Innocent's  relatives  hav- 
ing committed  an  act  of  treachery  by  seizing  the  deputies 
of  the  people  wiio  hjd  come  to  a  conference  with  the  pope, 
biliiDg  them  on  the  spot,aiid  throwing  their  bodies  into  tbe 
Tiber,  the  people  became  ftiriena^  bunted  down  and  killed 
the  adbereols  of  tbe  pope^  among  othen  nanj  lawyers,  and 
plundered  their  bouses.   Innocent  escaped  to  Viterbo,  and 

the  people  plundered  the  p.xitifi'-n I  ]  :i'ace.  I-adi»!aus 
sent  lus  Iraapi  10  take  possca^iion  ot  Hoinf,  but  the  jieople 
sliut  the  i{'"<J-"*  aguinsl  thein.  After  a  time  the  pope  re- 
turned to  Rome,  the  people  submitted,  and  Ladislaus  also 
made  iiui  paaee  througb  the  mediation  orPMbOtainq^  jM>. 
1406. 

Innocent  waa   sneeeeded    by  Gregory  Xll.,  vbo 

wished  tobave  a  conference  witb  his  rival,  Benedict  XIII , 
who  was  then  in  FraiKo,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism.  [Bbnbdi  T,  Avtipopk]  A.  tumult  however 
t^roke  out  at  Rome  to  prevent  bis  departure.  Tbe  Culuiiua 
ontercd  tbe  city  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  but  were  de- 
ieateU  by  PaoloOriinout  the  bead  of  the  papal  militia;  and 
SMveral  of  their  parly,  being  taken,  were  beheaded.  The 
pope  then  left  Rome,  andiepaireil  to  Lueca,  for  tlte  purpose 
of  tbe  conference,  which  however  did  not  take  place.  In 
the  meantime  Ladislaus,  wlllt  the  cotiiuvanco  of  Paolo  Or- 
•iao,  took  po»s«e«ion  of  Rome,  drove  away  the  papal  vicar, 
«ji4  wttbhshed  new  macNtntei.  Ho  Ukewiio  invaded 


Rieti,  Teniik  Todi«  Fsragiat  and  other  papal  territories.  In 
1409  a  eonneil  assembled  at  Pise,  deposed  both  Gregory 

an  !  R  neil  rt,  and  elected  a  new  pope  by  the  name  of  .VIox- 
ji  \'     I'ui  iieiiiier  Gregory  nor  Benedict  submitted  to 
li  "  III  :  !       fiHini  I,  and  Grepory  ONcapod  to  Naples, 

where  ho  placed  h)in»elf  under  the  proteciian  of  LadislauS) 
to  whom,  accoiding  to  Sozomenus,  ho  sold  Rome  and  the 
other  statesof  tbeohurebfer  asumof  gold.  Louis  of  Anjou. 
who  bad  elailBa  en  tbe  throne  of  Nairies,  being  supported 
by  Ibe  new  pope  Alexander  V.,  whn-e  lGc:atc,  Cardinal  Co^ta, 
acQompanied  him.  marched  u{K>n  Hume,  and  took  posjcs- 
sion  of  ihe  Vatican  and  Castle  of  S.  Angelo;  but  he  could 
not  enter  tbe  city,  which  wa^  defended  by  the  troon«  of  La- 
di&laus  and  llie  Colonna  party.  Louis  and  tbo  lei^lo  retired, 
leaving  Paolo  Orsino  with  a  body  of  troops  under  tbe  walls. 
Aftera  timeOrsine^asailsted  by  people  within,  entered  Rome 
by  nigbt,  and  drove  away  the  soldiers  of  Ladislaus,  who  only 
retained  possession  of  two  ;^tes.  Porta  Mag^iure  and  Porta 
8.  Loran/o 

Rome  vii!4  iiuw,  nornuiaily  at  Icaat,  subject  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander V,  to  whom  the  keysof  the  city  were  sent  with  a  depu- 
tation from  the  people,  urging  him  tocumeandflx  his  resi- 
denoe  there.  Alexander  however  died  at  Bologna  in  May  of 
the  following  year,  )4I0,  and  ibe  legate  Gosea  waaeleatedia 
his  place  by  the  name  of  John  XXill.  The  n«w  pope  visited 
Rome  in  the  followinif  year,  together  with  1  i  ii-.  f  Aiijoii, 
who  afierwaids  moved  on  tovvardis  Naples  wiiU  .i  L.igo  force, 
under  the  command  of  Paolo  Orsino,  Sforra  Attendolo, 
Braccio  da  Muotone,  and  oUier  celebrated  condottien,  and 
defeated  Ltdisltu*  near  Roeaaeeeea;  but  Louiii,  through 
want  of  money  and  provisiooa,  waa  unable  to  ibliow  up  bis 
suooess,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Provence. 

In  tiM  following  year,  1412,  the  great  coiidottiere  Sforza 
Attendolo.  whom  the  pope  had  made  Count  of  Cotignola, 
having  had  some  difTerences  with  Paolo  Orsino,  abandone<l 
the  pope  and  the  Aojou  party,  and  entered  into  tbe  servu-e 
of  Ladn.lau'i.  Tlie  pope  now  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
peace  with  Ladislaus,  to  wlioro  it  waiisiaid  that  he  paid  down 
100^001  florras.  But  in  1413  Ladisiau&  broke  tbe  peaeOk and 
sent  an  army  under  Sfona  to  invade  tbe  Uarch  of  Aneona. 
while  another  body  under  the  condottiere  Tartagha,  entered 
Rome  by  a  Lreacli  in  the  wall  :  the  po|)e  ran  a\(fly  to 
Viterbo,  pursued  b\  the  N>  apulilans.  who  killed  and  plun- 
dered several  of  his  retinue.  The  pope  bad  displeased  tbe 
people  of  Rome,  by  levying  beavv  taxes,  especially  upon  wins. 
Ladislaus  came  to  Reinw,tookthe  Coslleof  S.  Angelo,  occu- 
pied  tbe  wbide  Eoiaan  atate,  and  aflerwaidt  advaneed  to- 
wards Tuscany,  threatening  Plorenee,  and  indeed  ell  the 

rest  of  Italv,  when  ho  was  allacked  in  his  camp  near  Xarni 
hv  a  coiitaitious  disease,  of  wliicli  he  soon  after  died  at 
Naples,  A.I).  Ul  l.  Upon  bis  death  the  papal  authorities, 
supported  by  the  nohles  and  people,  recovered  possession 
of  Rome.  [Job.x  XX I II.] 

Tbe  general  council,  Imving  ■■ambled  at  Constance,  de- 
posed John  XXIIU  ea  well  as  Im  two  competitors  Bene- 
dict and  Gre^'orv,  and  named  Ckrdinal  Colonttef^  bj  tbe 
name  of  Martin  V.,  a.i>.  1417. 

Rome  was  in  the  power  of  John's  legato,  when  Braccio 
da  Muntone.  a  celebrated  coudalUitre.  attacked  it,  and  being 
introduced  by  some  portisaiu.  assumed  the  title  of  defender 
of  the  city,  «aying  that  ho  would  keep  it  for  tiie  future 
pope  who  should  be  elected.  He  appointed  a  new  nenator, 
and  besieged  tbe  castle,  in  wbtcb  tbe  legate  bod  shut  him* 
self  up.  The  legate  applied  fbr  assislanoe  to  Joen  II.,  wbo 

had  succ<  I  ill  il  I,a<h.>lau9  on  the  thiolle  of  Nuples.  Joan 
sent  Sturza.  vwjo  entercl  Rome,  <lei'eaicd  the  troops  of 
Braccio  (who  retired  to  Perugiai,  changed  the  autiioj ities, 
arrested  Cardinal  Stefanacci.  who  bad  taken  tbe  part  ol 
Braccio^  and  eontined  him  in  S.  .\ngelo,  where  lie  was 
probably  pot  to  deatb,  being  beard  of  no  more.  In  tbe  next 
year,  1417,  Slbrsa  returned  to  Kaples,  leaving  a  garrison  in 
Rome  for  Queen  Joan.  In  14  Is,  the  new  pope  Martin  V. 
came  to  Rome,  Queen  Joan  haviii<;  made  an  alliance  with 
him.  During  his  pontificate,  ho  strove,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure succeeded  m  roatoriiig  order  to  Rome,  and  in  recover- 
ing most  of  the  territories  of  the  church.  Martin  died  in 
1431,  end  was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  IV.,  wbo  did  not 
imitate  tbe  wise  conduct  of  bis  predecessor.  Bufonius  bad 
been  supported  in  his  election  by  the  Oniai  party,  and  be 
began  nis  pontificate  by  persecuting  the  rival  (bmily  of 
Ci>T  >nna.  at  tbe  head  of  which  were  the  ni  phcws  of  the  late 
pope,  and  he  put  tudeotb  more  than  gtio  of  Martin's  agents 
aadtdhennti.  CudinalCebNUia  loft  Retse^ and  hie  nlik. 
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tire^  hiving  coneetad  thair  feudal  fataiflMt^  mtflad  <lw 

cixj  ,  but  ihoy  could  not  enter  it,  and  all  tbelr  hooaea  and 

those  of  their  friends  in  thu  town  wereplundororl  by  the  mob. 
In  1433.  Fortebraccio,  a  captain  of  the  pope,  revolted,  seized 
IItoU,  and  threatened  Rome ;  and  in  the  following;  yoar 
P^naneaaeo  Sforza,  the  son  oi'  Attendolo,  pretending  to  act  in 
the  name  of  th«  eouncil  of  Basle,  which  wa^  at  open  va- 
riance with  the  pope,  occupied  the  whole  of  Umbriai,  aa  for  as 
Otricoli.  Upon  this  Eugenius  aent1iiaaeei«taryB«ondo,  the 
historian,  to  treat  with  Sforsa.  and  agreed  to  make  him 
vicar  for  life  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  gonfaloniere  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

Another  o»ndottiere  however,  Piooinino  of  l^rugia.  ur^ed 
secretly  by  FiUppo  Mwia  ViaeoMi,  wh»  aimd  al  enlarging 
hia  doninioDa  at  the  Mfmm  af  tha  popa^  jainad  Forte- 
braeeio  with  a  bodjr  of  horse;  and  advanced  to  tfae  walla  of 
Romo.  The  people,  excited  by  the  Colonna,  and  weary  of 
the  oppression  of  the  papal  ofhcors.  ran  to  arms,  arrested 
Cardinal  tAmdulmero.  thu  pope's  nephew,  and  invested  the 
pontifical  palace,  from  which  £ugenius  had  just  time  to 
aaeamt  disguised  as  a  monk,  to  Ostia,  where  be  embarked 
fbrTuaoanv.  Foitebraeeio  and  hia  banda  entend  Rome, 
and  gave  tbenselvaa  op  to  plunder  and  bloodahad,  and  all 
sorts  of  violence.  The  Romans,  being  weaiy  of  this  dis- 
order, sent  two  bishops  to  the  pope,  to  beg  his  return;  but 
the  pope  remained  absent,  dolcnating  Ina  authority  to  tlie 
Cardinal  Vilelleschi,  a  bold  unticrupulous  man,  who  by 
means  of  the  sword  and  the  halter,  restored  peace  to  Rome 
•nd  ita  territory,  ajk  1437.  He  reconquered  Koh^no  and 
otiiar  towna  fbr  die  pone^  bat  at  last  he  beeamu  suspected 
of  a  seeret  correspondence  with  the  duko  of  Milaii  and 
with  Piocinino.  and  the  pope  oraered  biaarreat  Vitel- 
leschi  was  mortally  wounded  in  defending  himself,  and 
bein;;  taken  into  the  Castle  S.  An«relo,  died  there,  a.u.  1440. 
In  1441,  Eui;enius  relumed  to  Rome,  wliere  he  opened  a 
eoaoeil  in  the  Luteran.  Ha  formefl  an  allianre  with  king 
Ailbnto  of  Naples  against  Sforza  and  the  Florentmes,  and 
tbua  Matiibated  to  keep  all  Italy  in  a  atat«  «f  oonfuaion  for 
aevaral  years  longer.  Bngeniua  died  in  1447.  His  long 
contention  with  the  council  of  Basle,  and  with  the  antipope 
Felix,  and  bis  other  traiisaciions  as  head  of  the  church,  are 
noticed  under  Exjokvujs  IV.  He  was  the  last  pope  that 
has  been  expelled  from  Rome  by  an  insutrection  of  the 
people.  Ho  restored  mnoy  diiiidiM  and  other  buOdtaga  in 
that  city. 

Hie  aueoaaaor,  Niebolaa  V..  is  one  of  the  most  flltistrieua 

in  f  tic  long  series  of  popes.  He  re^itort  rl  p  rif-e  to  Rome  and 
iij  .ill  Italy,  ended  the  schism  with  t!i€  antipope  Felix, 
erabellishpd  Rimie  with  useful  biiildinirs,  restored  the 
walls  and  iOe  Basihcie,  and  began  the  Vatican  library  : 
bo  nay  be  considered  as  halving  begun  a  new  nra  for 
Rome^  in  which  the  city  recovered  from  the  diatraetioiu 
and  cdamiues  of  past  ages,  and  became  again  a  aoat 
of  learning,  of  the  arts,  and  of  polished  society.  [Nicholas 
v.]  In  1452,  Frederic  III.  of  Oerroany  camo  to  Rome, 
where  lie  was  crowned  by  the  pope,  willi  great  ptimp.  first 
as  king  of  Lorabardy  and  afterwards  as  emperor.  Ue  was 
the  last  emperor  who  was  crowned  at  Romo,  and  the  people 
were  greatly  rajoioed  and  almost  aaloniahad  to  see  the  coro- 
nation of  a  Gennaa  omperor  paaa  off  witboot  tumtilt  and 
bkodahcd. 

The  last  years  of  Nicholas's  pontificate  wero  disturbed  by 
the  news  of  the  taking;  cf  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
J 453.  and  also  by  the  consi)irncy  of  Stefano  Porcah,  a  Ro- 
man noble  and  demat:o>,'ue,  which  some  writers  have 
chosen  to  look  upon  as  a  patriotic  effort  to  restore  liberty 
to  Rome,  while  others  have  considered  it  as  the  last  struggle 
of  the  expiring  factions  led  by  anbitioua  nobles,  who,  Oa^ 
taring  the  popolaoa  by  emptv  words  of  liberty  and  a  re- 
public, had  so  often  brought  Rome  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. I'orcari  had  ontse  made  an  attempt  at  insurrection  iq 
the  Piozra  Navona,  and  the  poiw  hatl  treated  him  leniently, 
merely  exiling  him  to  Boioi^na.  Here  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
apondence  wriih  other  exiles  and  malcontents,  and  appointed 
ft  HMeting  at  his  bouse  at  Romo.  in  January,  1453.  Bacapiog 
tnm  Bologna,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  attended  by  aoreral  bun- 
Ircdmen,  with  whom  he  was  to  attack  the  Capitol,  tioizc  the 
pope,  re  establish  the  ."lenate.  and  renew  m  short  the  scene* 
of  Cresccnzio,  Analdo  da  Brescia,  and  of  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
Cardinal  Bctisarion,  legato  of  Bologtm,  however,  having  dis- 
covered the  flight  of  Porcari,  had  sent  information  to  the 
pope.  The  eonspiraton  vera  aaised  in  the  midal  of  tbeir 
ttootwrml  noatioft  with  their  mn  wnA  other  evidmeo  of 


tb«r  gnill^udFtiicariand  niM  of  bia  aasoeiatea  wen  bvng 
on  tbo  battlomenta  of  tho  Obtlo  of  8.  Angela 

Nich(i!rt^  V  rli.-d  in  March,  1455.  He  left  the  papal 
power  firmly  t^l:l^Ushcd  at  Rome.  He  entrusted  the  ad- 
ministration chi<lly  to  (  huTchmen,  and  this  system  <;f  li;f;r- 
archical  government  be^  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
senator  remained  a  lay  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  popeu 
Tho  aonmtor  must  not  be  ■  native  of  Rome.  Hia  jaria- 
diction  bas  gradually  dwindled  to  alraoat  nothingr.  aa 
the  governor  of  the  city,  who  is  a  prelate,  has  the  whole 
police  under  his  control,  and  the  senator  is  merely 
president  of  a  court  of  premiere  instanr  ,-  <"  r  rivil  matter*, 
which  is  composed  of  himself  and  three  conservaiort,  or 
lay  judges,  generally  noblemen,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
pope^  and  rwiewed  every  lix  mmtha,  and  of  the  pnore  de 
eaporioni,  or  bead  of  tbo  boad>bon)Q|dia  of  the  IbnrleaB 
districts  of  Rome.  This  court,  called  Tribunale  del  Cam- 
pidoglio,  takes  also  cognisance  of  petty  offences  and  mis- 
demeanours. The  senator  has  also  the  su peri n tendance  of 
the  markets,  of  the  annual  horse-races,  and  attends  the 
great  processions  and  other  public  ceremonies. 

The  successors  of  Nicholas  V.,  during  the  ramaindorof 
the  fifteenth  century,  consolidated  the  papal  poworinRome^ 
and  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  lU  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century,  extended  it  to  the  rest  of  the  dominions 
of  the  See  of  Rome.    [Papal  Statf  ] 

Nicholas  v.  WBM  succeeded  by  CaliMus  Hi.,  who>e  pon- 
tificate dooR  not  exhibit  any  important  feature.  The  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Rome  henceforih  becomes  identified 
with  that  of  the  popes,  and  may  be  traced,  m  order  of  date, 
under  the  heads  of  Pioa  U.;  FaulII.;  Sixtus  IV.;  Iir- 
NOC8NT  VIII.;  ALBXANDsn  VI. ;  and  fait  nephew  Borqia 
(Cbsark):  Julius  H.  ;  LfoX.;  and  Clkmknt  VII. 

Under  Clement  VII.,  Rurae  was  stormed,  in  May.  1527, 
by  an  army  of  mercenary  and  disorderly  German*,  led  by 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Charles 
v.,  but  who  led  his  freebooting  banda  against  Rome  with* 
out  any  oommiaaion  from  tbo  emperor,  and  with  no  other 
object  than  to  pay  hia  troops  their  arrears  by  giving  then 
the  plunder  of  Rome.  [Rourron,  Charles  dr.]  This  was 
the  last  storming  and  p.Ua^e  of  Romo,  but  it  was  also  one 
of  the  most  cruel.  From  I.IJ?  till  179h  Rome  was  not  en- 
tered by  any  hostile  army,  nor  exposed  to  any  political  rcve> 
Intion.  Of  the  popes  who  sat  in  the  papal  ehair  daring 
Hat  period  of  nearly  three  eentories,  tbo  moat  remarkable 
aret  pAVt  IIT.,  PaolIV.,  Pim  ▼.,  Gnsooav  XIH^  Stxm 
v..  Ci.KMENT  VHI..  Paci.  v..  Urban  VHI  ,  Innocent  X-. 

AlEXANDKK  VII  .  Cl.KMKNT  IX.,  ClKMKNT  X.,  IWNOCKKT 

XL.  Innocent  XII. ,  Clkmknt  XI..  Bkneuict  XIII.,.Bx- 
nsdictXIV.,  Clement  XUI.,  Cleuknt  XIV,,  and  Pivs 
VI.  Under  Piua  VI.  Rome  was  occupied  without  any  resist-  ' 
ance  by  the  armies  ofiheFrench  eEoeutive  Direelory.  and  al- 
though  not  aetually  pillaged  by  the  aoldiery,  ft  was  abame- 
fully  plundered  in  a  more  systematic  manner  by  the 
{generals,  commissaries,  and  other  agents  of  the  Directury. 
In  IT'.iy  it  was  occupied  by  the  Nrnj  iiit  ui-, 
made  it  pay  dear  fur  what  they  called  its  delivcrancv  frwia 
the  French. 

In  1800  the  new  pope,  Pins  Vll.,  recovered  possession 
of  Rome,  and  tho  memorable  events  of  his  long  and 
troubled  pontificate  are  noticed  under  Pins  VII.    Since  i 
the  restoration  of  1814  there  bas  been  no  material  change  | 
in  the  political  condition  of  Rome.    The  popes  who  hate 
done  most  for  improving  and  embellishing  Rome  are: — 
Nicholas  V. ;  Paul  II.,  who  built  the  Palace  of  Venice  and 
part  of  the  Corso;  Julius  IL;  Leo  X..  who  began  St.  Pa- 
ter's church ;  Gregory  XIII.,  who  founded  the  Roman  eol> 
lege ;  Sixtus  V«  who  raiiad  moat  of  tbo  obelisks  ;  Paul  V.  I 
(Borghese).  who  bi^t  tbo  splendid  ehoteh  of  Santa  Maru 
Maggiore,  the  palace  Boighese,  and  other  structures  ;  Gre- 
gory XV..  who  founded  the  Propaganda ;   Innocent  X,  I 
who  embellished  the  Pin/za  Navona  ;  Alexander  VII,.  who 
raised  the  present  huildinj;  of  the  University;  Innocent  i 
XII.,  who  Duilt  the  palace  for  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Monte  Citorio  s  Clement  XL,  Benadiet  XIV.,  and  laat, 
though  not  least,  Pioa  VT..  who  ereated  the  Tatiean  Wq- 

seum.  Besides  the  popes,  many  cardinals  of  the  Albani, 
Borghese,  Barherini,  Farncse,  and  other  families  have 
greatly  eontribute<l  to  the  etnlxjllishment  of  motlern  Rome 
during  the  last  three  centuries.  The  French  ndmiaiatr^ 
tion  during  its  second  occupatiott  of  Rome,  ISlO^l^  aba 
oonthbuted  nateriallj  to  the  itBanffanoniaiid  omamant  «f 
thaaity. 
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MooBMt  Rons  letmiiimd). 
A  tketefa  of  dMMtiid  papal  dhiiiBiMntion.  its  jodienl 

system,  its  finances,  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the 
country,  and  other  statistical  details,  are  given  uiider  Papal 
Btatk. 

With  regard  to  popular  education,  Rome  has  adopted  no 
general  and  UQtform  sytteoa.  The  reeton  of  some  parishes, 
•idad  by  cbahlable  individttalit  have  ettublished  pamh 
•ehool,  in  wUsh  poor  bofl^  ftom  flve  to  twelve,  are  in- 
structed gratia.  Other  schools  w  kept  by  the  Seokm),  tbo 
fttbert  of  the  Christian  doetrino,  tbe  Ifrnorantelli.  and  other 
clerical  congregations,  in  which  boys  are  taught,  either  gra- 
tuitously or  for  a  trifling  fee.  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar. 
All  the  children  of  each  parish  arc  required  to  attend  at 
the  parish  church  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  hear  the 
OtiWMiitnt  explained,  and  to  be  questioned  by  the  rector  on 
points  of  religion  and  morality.  Bedden  this,  til*  ommto 
(8<rtto  Curato)  of  the  parish  generally  keeps  a  privatooeliool, 
in  which  he  leaches,  fora  trilling  renuim  rm  n,  writing  and 
the  rudiments  of  Laiin.  There  are  alsj  MXtv  acnools,  called 
regionarie,  kept  by  private  teachers,  in  which  about  2000 
boys  of  tbe  middle  classes,  by  paying  from  half  a  dollar  to 
a  dollar  a  month,  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  olotnents  of  I^o  and  Fconeh.  Tboeo  schools  are 
■nl^loet  to  tbe  inspection  of  «  deputation  of  derg]rnien,  vbo 
report  to  thr  C'  lr  !:  i  il  Vieario.  Several  charitable  institu- 
tions, such  as  ibt.  Ui  jihaiis'  Asylum,  that  known  by  the 
nnine  of  Tata  Giovanni,  tbe  foundling  hospital,  that  of  S. 
Michcle  already  mentioned,  supply  elementary  instruction 
to  their  inaiatm.  Fomales  are  instructed  in  some  convents, 
nod  in  tbo  OopMrvatoq,  wbeie  a  number  of  poor  girU  arc 
lodced,  boarded,  and  tnstnielod.  and  partly  defray,  by  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  the 
remainder  beini?  made  up  by  legacies  and  subscriptions. 
Some  evening  schools  for  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  have  of  late  years  been  opened  at  Rome  by  benevo- 
lent individuals. 

For  seienttfto  oducation  there  is  the  university  called 
Arefcif  innasio  delta  Saplenia,  wbiob  is  attended  by  nearly 
1000  students,  and  has  alibrary,  a  cabinet  of  natural  bisloiy, 
and  other  collections :  next  comes  the  Gregorian  or  Roman 
college,  which  is  now  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits; 
it  has  a  collection  of  antiquities  and  an  observatory ;  and  the 
colles^cs  Nazareno  and  Clementino,  for  boarders  clnetly  of 
the  hi>;her  class.    An  account  of  the  Gregorian  college  is 

tiven  tn  No.  I.  of  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.' 
everal  public  libmries  are  daily  opened  at  Rome;  tbe 
principal  are  thoee  of  the  Dommiean  eonvont  of  La  Mi- 
nerva, and  ihot  of  the  Augustine  convent,  called  Angelica. 

Charitable  cstabii^ihroents  are  more  niimL-rous  at  Rome 
than  in  any  i  1  Italian  city.  The  principal  hi«pitals 
are  those  of  S.  Spiriio  and  8.  Michele,  already  noticed 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article ;  the  fever  hospital  of  the 
Lateian ;  tbe  bospiul  of  La  Consotaxiono,  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
Capitol,  for  sargieal  cases ;  that  of  San  Oallicano.  ftw  euta- 
ne  ju^  dis^asos;  that  of  the  Incurabili,  or  8.  Giacomo,  near 
the  Girio;  the  tying-in  h  ospital  of  S.  Rocco:  the  hospital  of 
SanlaTriiiita  dei  Pellegrini,  for  v  "  r  i  :r.  ri!,  scents  ;  and  that 
of  tlie  Ben  Fralolli,  in  ihe  islantl  of  the  Tiber,  already  men- 
tion^. Tbe  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Foundling  Hospital  of 
S.  Sp«hlQ»  and  tne  bouse  for  the  insane,  must  also  be 
laekoned.  The  vbole  annnal  reveoQe  of  tbeoe  establishmenu 
mmonnts  to  840.000  dollars,  of  which  about  one-half  is  de- 
rived from  endowments,  anid  tbe  remainder  is  supplied  by 
tbe  papal  treahury.  The  pope  di!9tributes  yearly  <  u;  uf  his 
own  private  purse  from  30,01)0  to  4U,000  doUaro  among  the 
poor.  A  commission  of  subsidies  distributes  about  172,000 
dollars  more  among  poor  famUie».  There  is  also  a  society 
Ibr  portioning  poor  girls  on  tbeir  marriege.  whioli  «uiends 
abont  ISStOMdoUait  /early  for  that  purposa.  It  is  tsckoiMd 
that  about  1000  girb  are  yearly  portioned  in  this  way. 
CSerristori,  Statiittra;  Morichini,  Su  ffli  Stahilimenli  di 
Pubblica  Benejiceriza  in  Hunia.)  See  also  Toumun,  b.  iv. ,  c.  7. 

The  lower  orders  at  Rome  live  generally  very  poorly, 
their  means  of  support  being  scanty  and  precarious.  They 
depend  much  on  olmli^  and  when  years  of  soarei^  or 
poutieal  oontulsioni  oeeur,  the  amount  of  suflering  is  very 
great,  as  was  the  case  when  the  French  overthrew  the 
papal  government  in  1809.  A  great  part  of  tbe  pi^alation 
cie|>end,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Ibr  their  subiisiaooe  on 
the  papal  court,  the  cardinals  and  prelates,  the  nobiUty, 
the  foreien  ministers,  and  foreigners  in  general. 
Tha^otgy  Of  the  dty  of  RoMaoo-tilrf,  to  Itt^  af  04 


rretons  of  pariahm^  14W  fliiito  aMMsenmoent,  SMIS  monba 
or  ftian^  beridee  81  prdatee,  wMi  the  lanh  of  hUiopo,  be- 
longing to  the  papal  court.  The  numbers  of  nuns  was 
1456.  The  whole  population  consisted  of  MS.gos  indivi- 
duals, besides  4500  Jews. 

The  police  in  Rome  is  maintained  by  the  Carabineers,  a 
well  selected  and  well  equipped  militsiiy  body,  resembling 
tbe  French  gendarmes,  iheg  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
governor  of  Rome,  who  is  a  prehrte. 

Rome  has  la  insurance  company,  a  bank,  and  a  savings' 
bank ;  these  institutions  have  all  been  established  within  a 
few  years.  The  Monie  dl  Piala  is  a  modi  older  famdation. 
[Mont  dk  Piktf.  ] 

Rome  had  no  municipal  council  when  the  French  took 
possession  of  it  in  1809,  its  financial  administration  bemg  in 
tbe  hands  of  tbe  home  department.  Count  Tournon  esta- 
blished a  mnnioipai  eouiwi],  constating  of  the  piioeipal 
nobles  and  eltisem.  Its  revenues,  derived  fkom  variens 
taxes  and  rent  of  buildings,  amounted  to  2,600,000  francs, 
which  was  found  sufficient  for  the  expenditure.  Wo  are  not 
Bi  iju  uu'ed  with  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  since 
the  restoration  of  1814,  except  that  we  find  in  the  Motu- 
proprio  of  Leo  XII.,  1884,  under  the  head  of  the  Ori^ani- 
sation  of  tbe  Oommone^'  that  *  with  r^ford  to  tbe  citv  of 
Rome,  the  rights  of  the  senator  and  eonservatori,  end  of 
the  Roman  people,  are  maintained  in  their  present  '.tnn  ,' 
which  seems  to  mean  the  state  in  which  they  were  bcioie 
the  French  occupation. 

The  population  of  modern  Rome  coDsists  of  a  very  mixed 
race,  and  the  admixture  is  yearly  renewed.  The  deaths  at 
Rome  exceed  tbe  births,  which  is  oiwing  in  a  grsat  degiaa 
to  the  number  of  people  who  live  in  a  stale  of  e»Mbeey,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  their  religious  vow;,  but  also  from 
choice.  Tbe  population  is  yearly  recruited  from  the  pro- 
viuces;  a  number  of  young  ni  i  r  :ne  to  tbe  capital  in 
quest  of  employment  or  to  pursue  their  studies.,  and  many 
of  them  settle  there.  Tournon  justly  observes  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  look  at  Rome  tor  any  descendants 
of  the  antieni  Romans,  even  among  the  Transteverini,  who 
by  tiadition  claim  that  descent.  It  is  in  tbe  elevated  county 
near  Rome,  among  tbe  Sabine,  Atban,  and  Cimint  mountains, 
th  r  v,i-  may  expect  to  find  tbe  descendants  of  the  antient 
itj;idb,!ant8  of  those  districts.  The  men  in  the  city  of  Rtitne 
are  not  generally  favoured  by  nature,  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  Transteverini,  who  are  usually  well  made ;  tbe  women 
are  far  superior  with  regard  to  form,  but  after  the  flilt 
period  of  youth,  they  beeeme  lusty  and  large,  owing  po* 
bably  to  their  sedentary  habits;  their  busts  however  are 
generally  handsome. 

With  regard  to  tiicirmorLil  qu.i'.itics,  the  people  of  Rome 
maybe  said  generally  to  be  m  [iiukably  keen  in  (heir  per- 
ceptions, disposed  to  criticism  and  satire,  and  yet  guarded  in 
the  utterance  of  tbeir  sentiments,  serlaua  and  rather  poo^ 
pouii,  but  withal  warm-hearted.  Revenge  and  jealouqr  at* 
still  a  souiea  tt  erhnes  among  the  lower  etders.  *Tbe  mo- 
dern Romans,'  says  Tournon, '  are  full  of  intelligence;  they 
have  a  strong  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  although  prone  to 
anger  under  provocation,  they  are,  in  the  common  relations' 
of  life,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  warm-hearted,  and  particu- 
larly expressive  of  their  gratitude.  In  the  manifold  relations 
which  1  have  had  with  all  classes  of  the  Roman  people— in 
themeeihigsfbr  the  drawing  of  the  eoneer^tion,  so  obooxioua 
to  a  oountry  to  which  war  and  ill  alera  neeeseitioi  bad  been 
strangers  for  ages ;  in  the  midst  of  the  poptilsr  fbitivals ;  in 
the  fairs  and  markets — nowhere  have  1  -.ni  ii  tnir[>s  of  Uiat 
turbulence  and  ferocity  which  travellers  iiave  been  pleased 
to  ascribe  to  the  modern  Romans,  I  have  founrl,  among  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  most  secluded  districts  of  the  Campagna.  a 
remarkable  mildness  of  manners,  not  unmixed  with  a  eertain 
dagree  pf  natural  politanoM ;  when  often  alone  among  them, 
or  in  the  midst  of  tbe  formidable  TVanstererini,  my  ooufl- 
dence  in  the  good  dispositi  n  of  the  people  has  never  been 
betrayed  for  a  moment,  and  lay  own  experience,  to  which  I 
may  add  that  of  every  other  Frenchman  in  an  official  situa- 
tion like  my^lf,  has  given  me  a  fuU.oonviction  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  government  to  make  these  people 
as  orderly  ana  peacafui  as  those  of  any  eountry  in  Europe,* 
(Etiabt  titr  Bomt,  vd.  ii.,  p.  104.) 

The  amusemenU  of  tbe  poople  of  Rome  are  cfalei^  eon- 
nected  with  religious  festivals.  The  principal  are  tbose  of 
the  Holy  Week,  when  the  evenini;  .service  and  Miserere  at 
the  Sixtine  Cbi^l  are  celebrated,  at  which  however  only  a 
pdvOogod  fnrauibaidmittad;  bat  than  there  is  lha  ansa 
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•f  fin  •wiMiidKl  aboM  tU  Confa rioa  ia  BU  nrtw**  ohureh. 
vhitbor  tbonMiids  iM»rt,  wad  tho  aul«s  of  tiMt  vut  tompU 
become  a  sort  of  fwiiionable  promeoadtf.  Oit  Easter  Suodaj 

the  pope  offictatea  with  great  aolemniiy  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
after  wbicli  he  ascends  the  balcony  in  front  of  ilia  buildini?, 
and  gives  bis  benediction  '  urbi  el  orbi.'    Then  mmes  the 

Sreat  proce^ion  of  the  Corpus  Domini,  the  Thurulay  after 
'nnity  Sunday,  when  the  pope  and  all  tbe  clergy  walk  round 
the  eolonoade  of  St.  Peter's.  Next  comes  tbe  festival  of  St 
Peter,  on  the  29th  of  June,  when,  in  Um  evening  after  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day.  the  whole  exterkirof  that  raagnifieent 
buildtHK.  with  its  swelling  dotne,  latitei  n,  and  oro^i,  i*  lig'  ii  1 
up  first  by  paper  lunlerii»,  whu  h  give  a  soft  otlicieal  lifihl.  ami 
then,  at  a  given  signal,  anuihei  set  of  thouiiands  uf  bright 
lamps  are  suddenly  ignttod.  as  if  by  ro  i^!  spreading  like  a 
bliueof  fire  alon^  that  vaat  structure.  Ii.en  follows  tbe 
Ginindola,  or  fireworks  on  tha  caalia  of  SU  Angela^  which 
are  for  superior  to  any  other  flreworks  in  th»  world.  Tho 
Christmas  festivals  are  also  spletulirl.  All  ihese  have  been 
dfl<^(?ribed  by  most  travellers  who  have  vuited  tiume,  and 
suiue  of  ih«m  BKMt boMitifiilly  Ifadme  4*  SuA  io  bet 
*  Cohnne.' 

Tho  proAuM  amusements  are  those  of  tbe  Carnival,  with 
its.hoiW'raBas  in  tbe  Coroo  ud  the  BiMki  in  the  tttBel*; 

the  inundation  ofPiafia  Nwone  twiee  aweth,in  die  month 

of  August ;  tho  bull  fights  and  fireworks  during  tbr  summer 
season;  and  tiie  vignaie,  or  countiy  oxcuriiioiu  in  ihe 
autumn.  There  are  generally  two  if  not  three  theatres 
open  at  Rome,  one  for  tbe  Opera  ^ria,  and  another  for  the 
Buflfu,  but  altliougb  the  people  are  very  fond  of  music,  yet 
ibtar  rulers,  throt^  renrdftur  their  MofiMOMn,  nbotein  mm 
•ttending  plays,  end  tfiii  randen  the  Monaement  leae  nap 
tiunal  thun  at  Naples  or  Milan.  Tbe  fashionable  carriage- 
dnve«  are  along  tlie  Corso.  and  outoide  uf  the  I'urta  del 
PtilH)lv),  and  along  tlio  road  to  Porta  Pia. 

We  mu->t  refer  fur  other  pariicularsi  concerning  Ihe  habits 
and  iHiKtinies  of  tlie  modern  Romans  to  books  of  travels, and 
e<>pecially  to  ibat  under  tbe  name  of  Stendhal,  *SU>iDeb 
Florence,  ot  Naples,*  and  also  the  *  Promenades  dana 
Room,'  by  the  same  author,  and  Hiaa  Woldie'a  'Boane  in 
tbe  Nineteenth  Century.' 

The  lan^'uage  of  Rome  la  good  Italian,  Imt  lliu  lower 
orders,  hku  ttiu»e  uf  every  uihor  (  ouatry,  fail  into  gramma- 
tical inaccuracies,  wrong  inflociions,  &e.,  and  have  moreover 
a  drawling  way  uf  speaking,  wbicb  is  peculiar  to  them,  and 
is  easily  recognised.  The  popular  dialect  thus  disfigured, 
though  nueh  more  inteUiejble.than  that  of  moet  other 
ooimiriei  of  Italy,  ia  called  Ronianesoo,  and  there  ore  bur- 
lesque poctns  written  in  it.  One  of  tlie^io  i»  entiiled'Meo  Pa- 
tacca,'  the  uiituu  uf  a  braro  or  leader  of  the  lower  class  of 
Kuuic.  who,  hearing  of  tho  siege  of  V'ujnna  by  the  Turks, 
proposes  to  maicli  to  i is  rohef,  but  after  many  delays  and 
eptiodeit  tlie  ui  >:  1 1  i>op  vuui  their  courage  apon  tho  poor 
Jew*  of  BooMb  wiuwe  district  they  take  by  atami.  Xbe 
lowing  ia  a  lample  of  the  atyle ; 

•  Er«  qoeH'on  cV  1  I'liiieamli 
Cm  m  MttMie  ania 

JsBHUIallelarBssl  , 

S  otnoa  rh*  rMm  migntttcete  tmiim) 

P»relw  Ji*  fti  •rrriiln  k  j  N»THro1l, 
III  caiilu  iuiu; '^^jliililln  M  rran**. 
B  sUota  U  !>ot.  M  nan  ci  ion  ripoH, 
 iieiBblMweiqailair 


There  is  aanty>or  jH)era,  cnllr  !  'Maggio  Romanesco,'  by 
Perosio,  which  is  founded  upon  me  iiistory  of  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
But  tnost  of  the  popular  poems,  songs,  and  ballads  of  Roiuo 
are  in  good  Italian.  The  'Rtlornello*  is  a  favorite  com* 
pwiitiouuf  tlie ' 
luob  as  follows 


'  PSort  im  P«p«, 
KyiMliaM 
S  sb'ievs 


eWaMfall^. 
isDoels 


A  collection  of  popular  Ibman  soni^s  was  published  by 
tbe  Cwraliere  Viaoonti:  *8ai|io  dt  Canti  Pbpdari  deUa 
Prarineia  Ifariitlna  a  Oampagna,*  Roma,  IdM.  Hm  toi- 
fatwing  ia  a  apecimen  . 

*  P.iloratM  cbv  per  1'  an«     •  rolatv, 
Frrmn,  cht  ra^im  dinl  dn«  pMol*. 
Vo),'li.>  cnvii  (!■>  iwau  a  W  tuaal*. 
Vuglu  wTiw  iiua  Irltra  al  nin  aiaacSk 
Tuil4  <ti  titnKur  ta  *v(l  n  •lampuNk 
Vt  liflllo  la  fD'lto  lu  mlo  cmv  i 
K  Suiu  da  arriva  «  aiglllaiv, 
Paiinnba,  portaeella  a  tu  mio  i 
Kss  to  tiaii  ia  IMM  k  ilpamsk 


The  satirical  humour  for  whiob  the  modem  Roman*  hav* 
been  long  celebrated,  baa  been  noticed  under  Pamvbin. 

The  upper  cUss  at  Rome  consists  of  two  distinct  orders: 
the  hieraroby  or  clerical  dignitaries,  cardinals  and  prelatea, 

who  constitute  the  court  and  <  ,ii net  of  the  pope,  and  viiio 
have  in  their  liands  the  guvoitiiuont,  and  fill  ttie  prinoipal 
offioes  in  the  administration;  and  tho  lay  nobdiiy,  wtih  the 
titles  of  prince*,  dukes.  marquiheK.  und  oouDts^  wlio  live  upon 
the  revenue  of  tbeir  estates,  and  havu  little  or  na  jnfllMIMa 
in  political  aSsira.  In  tbe  middle  cbus, '  measo  celo,'  the 
lawyers  form  on  important  order  ;  they  are  divided  into— I, 
avvocati  ooocisloriali,  who  alone  can  plead  before  tbe 
sovereign  in  ooneisloro,  or  papal  privy  council ;  S.  awo- 
cati  rotali,  w  ho  plead  before  tho  other  courts  ;  3,  curiaii, 
or  pairocioalori,  who  oie  iba  samo  as  iha  English  solicttun; 
4.  notaries,  who  form  a  corporatiua  under  the  prefect  of 
the  arohiwk  In  tha  aarlj  part  of  the  praMBt  oantuiy*  the 
advoMitea  Bkrtolueei,  BontMoesi,  Angelotii.  Luagni,  were 

tli->T'.fi^,'"n;-li^"l  nmiin^j  tl.i'  iiu'ir/ir r.-i  ijf  tlicir  professjLia. 
Anioti^  Ui<3  i>h\ t,ici,u.s  Aiui  bUi^eons,  Hoinba,  Kgidi,  Giuvan- 
nelli,  'Irasmondi,  Savelti,  had  a  considerable  reputation. 

Tbe  artiste  form  another  important  body  at  Roue.  Many 
of  tbavara  fimi^pNVfc  InU  thagr  generally  live  on  good 
tonHt  mA  tbaia  ta  »  aort  of  ptofeaaiooal  iisUow-Miiv 
amonf  them  all.  Tbe  llfb  whibh  tbe  artistt  lead  ot  Rmb% 
thoir  itudic-;,  and  their  meotinj^s,  ha\o  been  desrr. bed  by 
Stendlia.1  aud  other  travellers.  The  Acadeinia  of  S.  Luca.  or 
the  fine  arts,  is  tho  connecting  bond  of  all  the  ariut^  at 
Rome.  France  and  other  countries  have  their  separate 
academia%  «r  *  pensionals,'  where  a  certain  number  of  artists 
of  their  laapeetiva  nation  are  boarded  and  penaion»l  bj 
thoir  ROTemment  for  a  oertain  period.  Tiie  anttquanoaa 
have  also  their  academy.  Among  those  the  nameaof  Via^ 
coiiti.  Fea,  Nibb\,  Re,  and  others  are  well  known 

The  mercanti  di  Campagna.  or  ^rcal  farmers,  who  rent 
tbe  vast  estates  into  which  the  Campagna  is  divided,  be- 
longing to  iho  nobility,  or  to  various  churches.  couventSi 
eharilaola  ittMitutMni,  or  oorporationoi  are  a  wealthy  olaes; 
they  live  hi  a  good  atyle  at  Ronei.  hare  tbeir  ooantiog' 
houses,  and  employ  numeroua  agenta,  dorki^  messengen. 
and  servants.  The  smallest  of  these  forms  requires  a 
rapital  of  2000/..  and  tbe  largest  of  above  2ii.0Uli/.  Almost 
tho  whole  of  the  Roman  lowlands,  from  Coriieto  tu  Ter- 
racina,  are  in  tbe  hands  of  about  150  of  these  farmers, 
of  whom  one-third,  and  those  the  wealtiiiest,  reside  at  Room. 
Both  Ch&teauvieux  and  Tournon  giraaainated  description* 
of  the  Sum  of  Campumorto.  which  is  among  the  largest. 

RfHDei*  well  supplied  with  provi'sions;  butebers*  meat,  fisb, 
game,  and  vegetables  are  goo<t  and  abundant;  the  cummon 
country  w  ine  is  sm:ill  and  li^ht,  but  the  Romans  ore  gene- 
rally a  sober  people.  I'lieuse,  butter.  r<catt^  Mtd  Othot 
produce  of  ibe  dairy,  is  plentiful  and  van*»d. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  much  that  ia  interesting  and  much 
that  is  good  in  nudarn  Ronia,both  materially  and  moraU) ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  ibe  itate  of  aoeiety 
ta  totally  d  fT  i  Lr:  fmn  what  it  is  in  En^'ljul,  Prussis, 
or  France.  En^Us:!  ir  r.eller.s  have  not  sutDcienny  .^tiended 
to  this;  they  Iklvu  ju  i^i  1  of  Roman  Aociety  after  ihe  Eng- 
lish standard ;  they  hare  contrasted  its  stationary  but  orderly 
condition,  with  the  prodigious  activity,  excitement,  and  per* 
potual  agitation  of  die  population  of  Britain.  Bat  tha  ha- 
von  raea  ean  aooommodala  HaM to  ▼arioiu  eeoditioB* ;  it 
can  tlirive  and  Ik»  content  under  very  different  inslitulion-. 
It  is  neither  possible  nor  perhaps  desirable  to  make  t; 
once  a  cotnpleU'  r>,  >i)iution  in  iho  habits  and  idea»  of  oil 
ttio  nations  of  the  earth ;  that  must  be  the  slow  work  of 
tinuk  of  eduoation,  and  of  spreading  intercourse.  This  hm 
been  the  giaat  miatake  of  the  so-eaUed  republicans  of  ear 
age ;  they  hare  considered  nan  as  a  pUstie  being,  whom 
they  oouM  rcTiiodel  at  will,  without  any  consideration  for 
his  mural  iueltnrs.  habits  of  thought,  and  early  inapree- 
aions,  whiob  wui  Dot  aaaily  hand  thamadnaa  to  uw  «itt af 
another. 

The  great  maia  of  tbe  population  of  the  city  of  Ron*  haa 
ahown,  af  hto  yean,  that  it  ia,  gaoaiaUy  ■paalii>fc  in 
lolenUo  hamoDT  with  tha  ten  of  gofirainMit.   If  the 

government  would  bat  take  care  to  aocommodate  itsrit 
gradually  to  the  very  slow  ebantie  which  must  be  takiog 

tlace  even  in  tha  minds  of  the  people  of  Rome,  tliat  wouid 
e  sufficient  at  present  fur  the  purposes  ot  peace,  welfare, 
and  good  government,  without  any  violent  and  sud<l«a 
in  tbe  eetablisbed  form  oC  aoeiety. 

•lieltodhy  lb 
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rtotioa  of  the  nortKern  papal  provinoM,  in  1S3I,  in  wliieh 
mvMDant  Rome  and  tho  southern  proTinew  did  not  Mrti- 
«i|i«la^  may  be  faund  •!  Um  Md«f  m  •rtide  npon '  Rome 
and  the  Pipal  CtovernmenC,'  in  No.  ni.  of  tM  'Foceign 

Quarterly  Review,'  January,  1833. 

HOMER,  OLAUS,  a  Danish  astronomer,  vas  bom  at 
Arhuscn  in  Jutland,  in  1644(  of  parenU  who,  though  not 
in  alBueilt  eireimatMioMb  wvm  tSM  to  give  their  aoa  tlie 
beoe6to  oft  loientifle  «dncati«n  by  wnding  him  to  tlM  nni- 

versily  of  Copcuhugcn,  where  he  applied  himtelf  diligently 
to  the  study  of  astiunoray  under  Erasmus  Bartholinus. 

Be  was  brought  into  notice  by  Picard,  who,  in  1671,  was 
sent  from  France  by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  celestial  observa* 
tiont  in  the  nortli,  and  tu  verify  the  position  of  Urantburg, 
onee  the  xeaidenoa  of  lycho  Brah£.  The  Ffencb  aetrono' 
ner  eonenved  se  great  an  esteem  hr  tbe  talenti  &t  the 
young  Dane,  that  he  engn^L-  l  liim  to  visit  Paris,  and  when 
there  procured  for  him  tlif  huiiDur  uf  bci:ig  (jrcsLiited  lo 
the  king.  In  con!>e<|Ucncc  of  tins  intruduciiuii,  lliimur  was 
appointed  to  instruct  tbe  Dauphin  in  maibeniatics.  a  pcn- 
aion  was  settled  on  him.  and  tbe  next  year  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sotenees  made  hiia  a  member  of  ibeir  body. 

while  in  Franee,  RBmer  vas  employed,  together  with 
MM.  Cassini  and  Picanl,  in  performing  geodelical  opera- 
tions for  the  survey  of  ihu  kingdom ;  lie  also  assisted  at 
tliu  Ru)al  Ol)5i.T\.it'jr)  at  Paris,  and  from  the  obscivulions 
which  he  had  occasion  to  make  oa  the  immersioos  and 
•menions  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite,  he  was  led  to  Uw  dia- 
oovery  of  certain  inequalitiea  in  the  timea  of  the  oocumnoe 
of  these  phenomena,  wliidi  had  mt  before  been  noticed. 
It  was  then  first  remarked,  that  between  tbe  times  of  the 
opposition  of  Jupiter  to  the  sun  and  the  next  t'lllowin^ 
eonjaoclion,  the  emc-rsions  of  the  satellite  from  the  biiaJuw 
of  .the  planet  took  place  always  later  than  the  times  indi- 
cated by  calculation,  and  that  the  difference  between  tbe 
observea  and  the  calculated  timea  wiwn  the  planet  waa 
neer  the  pointa  of  oopositiott  end  ooivonetion  was  about 
fourteen  minutes.  A  contrary  circumstance  was  observed 
from  the  time  of  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  with  the  sun  to 
the  next  following  oppobiiion;  for  tho  iraraerMons  a|i]ieared 
to  tako  place  more  early  than  the  calcuUited  times,  Uio  dif- 
ference of  the  timei^  when  near  tbe  points  of  ool^ttlMtion 
and  opposition,  being  alto  about  fourteen  minutes. 

There  appears  bowerer  to  be  some  uneertainty  whether 
Romer  or  Cassini  (J.  D.)  is  the  astronomer  to  whom  the 
honour  of  being  tbe  first  to  perceive  the  inequality  belongs, 
and  Monturla  asserts  nut  vn]y  ihat  ihe  latter  made  tliu 
discovery,  but  that  ho  gave  un  explanation  of  its  cause.  He 
atates  that  Cassini  published,  in  1G75,  a  paper  in  which  it  is 
aliown  that  tbe  phenomena  reault  from  the  differenoe  be- 
tween tbe  timea  during  wbieh  tbe  particles  of  light  are 
passing  ih>m  tbe  satellite  to  the  earth  (tbe  planet  being, 
when  \n  opposition,  nearer  to  the  earth  than  when  in  con- 
Junction,  by  the  whole  diameter  of  Uie  earth's  orbit)  and  in 
wbieh  it  is  inferred  tiial  the  velocity  of  light  must  conse- 
quently be  such  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  tlie 
earth  in  about  eight  or  ten  minulea.  On  the  other  band,  it 
is  well  known  that  Caaaini  at  Icrt  olyeeted  to  the  tnanais- 
•ioa  of  light  through  a  part  of  apaoe  in  a  certain  time  as  a 
ouee  of  tbe  observed  inequality,  on  the  ground  that  similar 
inequalities  were  not  observed  in  the  immersions  or  omer- 
■ions  of  the  other  satellites.  Now  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
French  astronomer  should  have  made  objections  lo  the  hypo- 
ihesia  of  another  man.  than  thai  lie  should  have  abandoned 
one  which  nimself  had  form^;  and  even  if  such  abandoo- 
aent  bed  taken  pleee.  Romer  ought  in  justioe  te  be  oonsi- 
deted  as  tbe  reel  diteoveter  of  tbia  important  element  in 
astronomical  sca  nn-,  amce  it  i^t  admitted  tiiat  be  look  up 
the  subject  and  t;avi;  a  ]irerise  explanation  of  tbe  circum- 
«tancc.<>.  TIh!  reason  why  (he  like  retardation  or  accelera- 
tion of  the  times  was  not,  then,  observed  in  the  second  and 
the  remaining  satellites  is,  that  tbe  theory  of  tbe  motions 
of  tboae  bodiea  waain  theteM  •» inpecCMti  that  the  timaa 
of  the  pfaenenwna  oould  not  be  detdhnined  by  computation 
within  the  number  of  minutes  to  which  the  optical  inequa- 
lity amounts.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  latter  takes 
place  Minilarly  in  tliu  phenomena  of  all  tbe  satellites. 

Romer  wag  as  good  a  mechanician  as  an  astronomer.  It 
U  to  him  wo  owe  the  application  of  tbe  epicydotdal  eVIW  In 
the  Iwmation  of  the  teeth  of  wbeeb^by  wbieh  IbeaMeomfBt 
iifeadefed  onilbm;  andeneaeenat  of  the  invention  was 
■ent  te  the  Academy  of  Seianeea  in  K>75  Do  la  Hire 
nflerwarda  eUimed  the  honoiu  of  having  first  ducovered 


the  edniitace  oftealb m  formed;  but Lribnits,  in  a  lettei 
te  JToha  Bemeani  stalea  flmt  RBmer  bad  eommunieatod 

tbe  invention  to  him  twenty  years  bcforp  the  date  of  De  la 
Hire's  publication.  Romer  is  said  to  hav*.-  ilesi)rned  several 
machines  for  representinc;  tho  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
particularly  one  which  exhibited  tbe  revolutions  of  Jgpitar'a 
satellites ;  by  thit  machine  it  is  said  that  the  inuneMfelW 
and  tbe  eaeniotta  be  determined  with  graet  pra- 
onion. 

Having  remained  ten  years  in  France,  Romtr  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  where  the  king,  Christian  V  ,  made  hitn  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy.  Ho  was  at  the  same  time  emplosuil  lu 
reforming  the  com,  in  regulating  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures, and  in  making  or  repairing  the  public  roads.  Having 
acquitted  himself  in  the  performance  of  these  scientiBe 
eommiariona  lo  the  mtiiAetion  of  Ui  sovereign,  be  was 
named  ehanoellor  of  the  Danish  exchequer,  and  assessor  oi 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice.  At  length,  under  Frederic 
IV.,  he  became  burgomaster  of  Copenhunen,  in  which  city 
he  died,  September  19,  1702,  having  suffered  at  inteivab 
from  the  stone  during  the  three  last  years  of  hia  Ufo. 

Peter  Borrow,  one  of  hia  ptqiils  and  his  sneessmr  to 
the  chair  of  astronomy,  pubHsbed  (1799),  under  the  tMe  of 
'  Basis  Astronomin.'  the  series  of  celestial  observations 
made  by  Romer,  with  a  description  of  the  observatory  at 
Copenhagen,  and  an  account  eif  the  nenner  inwbidithe 
instruments  were  used. 

In  determining  the  apparent  places  of  celestial  bodies,  it 
had,  previously  to  tbe  time  of  Romer,  been  the  pnetiee  to 
observe  their  altltudee  and  asimuths.  and  also  tbelr  dis- 
tances ftom  one  another  or  from  some  body  whose  place 
was  already  found.  Tbe  trouble  of  computing  the  nght- 
ascen>ion'4  and  ib-clinalioiis  from  these  elements  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  Daiiiish  astronomer  made  an  important 
change  in  the  practice  of  observing,  by  which  thistnnible 
was  avoided.  He  used  what  is  called  a  transit  telMcope^ 
with  a  dock,  and  also  a  mural  quadrant ;  with  these  he  ob- 
served directly  the  differences  between  the  right-ascensions 
(in  time)  and  between  the  declinations  of  tlic  s)in  and  the 
jilatietaor  thefixed  stars.  It  is  right  loremark  lioutvur  that 
Picard  had  somewhat  earlier  fixed  iu  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian a  ti-lcscope,  by  which  he  could,  it  is  said,  obtain  alti- 
tudes between  66°  and  61°.  Now  a  space  equsl  in  extent 
to  five  defnea  esnnot  be  seen  at  once  in  a  tdeseope^  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  this  was  moveable  in  altitude  to 
that  extent ;  and  if  Romer  was  at  any  time  a  w  itness  to 
tl-,e  performance  of  ihc  instrument,  he  may  have  taken 
from  It  the  idea  of  making  a  telescope  turn  on  a  horizontal 
axis  through  360  degrees  in  tbe  piano  of  tbe  meridian. 
It  anpeara  also  that  I&  la  Hire  eontended  with  BSmer  for 
the  Bonoor  of  having  been  the  tot  to  flxnqnsdrantaliiH 
Btmment  hi  that  plane. 

ROMFORD.  [EssKX.] 

ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  London,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1757.  IIis  grandfather,  a  French  Pro- 
testant, was  entitled  by  inheritance  lu  a  considerable  landed 
estate  at  Montpellier,  but  he  quitted  France  in  consequence 
uf  tbe  persecutions  which  succeeded  the  revocation  of  tlie 
Ediet  of  Nantes,  and  oatablished  himself  in  the  business  of 
a  wax-bleaeber,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  His 
youn^r-rt  son,  Pcior,  the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  in  which  he  be- 
came siicce>sful  and  eminent.  Of  the  numerous  family  of 
Peter  Romilly,  two  suns  aiul  a  daughter  alone  survived  their 
infaneif,  of  whom  Samuel  was  the  youngest.  The  early 
educauoB  of  Samuel  Romilly  was  extremely  defective.  He 
was  sent  with  his  brotbsr  to  a  day-school,  frequented  by 
tho  children  of  the  French  refugees  in  I-ondon,  the  master 
of  wliicli  was  ignorant  and  tyiannical.  and  inconi|)etent  to 
instruct  his  pupils  in  anything  beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  French  language.  Tbe  elder  brother 
being  intended  for  his  father's  traiM,  it  was  attempted  to  lead 
Samuel's  incliuatioa  to  the  buaijiesB  of  a  smicitor;  but 
a  disgust  implanted  in  bis  mind  by  n  view  of  tbe  dis- 
couraging apimrutus  of  an  attorney  s  oflScc  in  ihc  city, 
caused  the  abandonment  of  tins  scheme.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  place  lum  in  the  commercial  bouse  of  the  Fludyers, 
who  were  near  relations  of  hia  family,  and  one  of  whom, 
Sir  Semoel  Finders  was  Us  godfatbsr.  With  a  view  to 
Uw  enplsyment  m  leeelesd  uistraetion  in  book'keepiiy 
and  ■enaniile  asosonls,  but  ths  destb  of  both  tbe  part- 
ners in  tbe  bouse  of  F*lu>lvei  put  an  end  lo  this  pro- 
mising project,  and  his  lather,  having  (ailed  in  several 
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other  schemes  mp  ciinrr  him,  evento&tly  employed  him 
in  hiiown  trade,  ftl  Urst  gtmplyfor  the  purposo  of  furniahing 
Urn  with  occupation,  and  afierwanU  vilh  the  intention 
thtt  the  two  bratham  sbauld  suooMd  to  th«  baainoM  ia 
partnerabip  npon  tbair  tehac**  retinment. 

During  the  intervals  of  leUur«  which  wero  abundantly 
aflbrdtKi  hirn  for  several  yeert  after  ho  left  school,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  Samuel  Romiliy  applied  hiuii^clf  assidu- 
oiuly  to  literary  siudtea,  which  were  wore  suiiahle  to  his 
■arioiu  aod  aomewhat  melancholy  di^ipositiou  than  the 
usual  exercises  and  amusements  of  youth.  Antient  history, 
English  poetry,  and  works  of  criticism  were  at  this  period 
his  favourite  objecu  of  pursuit.  Whea  ba  ma  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  detarmiaed  to  beomne 
acquaintt-'d  with  the  Latin  language,  and  by  means  of  bard 
study,  and  with  the  assistance  uf  a  master,  he  acquired  »o 
much  proficiency  as  enabled  him,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years,  to  read  through  almost  all  the  classical  wriu^rsof 
Rome.  Ho  also  applied  himself  to  Greek,  but,  discouraged 
by  the  dfitffieultiee  of  aelf-iaatructiunt  he  abandoned  the 
attempt,  and  oootented  btmself  with  studying  the  Greek 
authors  by  tncMns  of  Latin  versions.  In  addition  to 
classical  studies,  he  read  tmvoLs,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowiodgc  of  f^eography,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
natural  history ;  and  he  ah>u  uKeuded  pnvaie  lectures  on 
Mtwwl  pfaikisophjr,  and  the  Iccturcii  on  painting,  architec- 
ture,  ma  anaioaijr  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Thus, 
though  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  scholar 
in  tlie  academical  sense  of  tlie  term,  be  contrived  by  his 
pei'&everanco  and  unaided  efforts  to  refine  his  taste,  and  to 
lay  up  in  bis  mind  a  store  of  elegant  and  useful  know- 
ledge^ which  enabled  him  to  pruceed  in  the  exnltL-d  walk 
of  Tifil  to  which  his  fortunes  subsequently  led  him,  with- 
eutestperieneing  those  impodimunts  and  mortifications  which 
innelljariM  from  an  iiuncrfcct  education. 

It  ia  not  iurprisiog  tiui  a  devotion  to  sneh  pttauita  as 
these  should  excite  aapiratiom  flir  en  oeeapation  more  eon- 

Snnial  to  thetn  than  the  trade  of  a  jeweller  ;  and  his  in- 
ulgent  father,  whose  pecuniary  means  had  been  about 
this  lime  incieasc<l  by  considerable  lej^acics  to  his  family, 
and  among  them  a  bequest  of  iWOl.  to  Samuel  Rumilly, 
readily  yielded  to  hit  eon's  wishes  in  this  rwpeot.  and  articled 
him  for  five  yeen  to  one  of  the  awom  olerica  in  ehencery. 
The  Dieehfennel  datiea  of  tfaie  ofBco,  though  in  aome 
denree  enlivened  by  his  master's  practice  as  a  solicitor, 
were  scarcely  more  attractive  to  Romilly  timn  his  attend- 
ance upon  his  father's  business;  I  ur  ii.  Ijvotcd  his  fre- 
quent leisure  at  this  period  to  literary  studies,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  atreuuoua  exercises  in  prose  composition.  The 
object  of  serving  a  clerkship  of  tbia  kind  waa  the  ptuehaae 
or  e  seat  in  the  Six  Clerks  Office  at  the  expiration  of  his 
articles,  and  the  intended  retirement  of  his  master  was 
likely  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  fur  the  attainment 
of  tiji>  bjerl ;  but  Romilly's  dislike  to  the  business,  and 
his  dismchnalion  to  embarrass  his  father  by  witlidrawing 
horn  bis  hands  the  amount  of  the  bequest  above  men- 
tioned, which  would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  seat,  determined  him  to  renounce  his  prospects  in 
the  Six  Clerks'  Office  entirely,  and  to  Qualify  himself  for 
the  bar.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1778,  having  served  his 
clerkship,  and  completed  his  iwcnty  first  year,  ho  en- 
tered himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  placed  himself  m  the  cham- 
bers of  an  equity  drauyhlsman,  and  commenced  with 
great  ardour  the  study  of  the  law.  He  still,  however,  pur- 
sued his  literary  studies  and  exercises,  employing  mucn  of 
his  time  in  raadinK  i^od  tninslatin||  the  Latin  hisloritns  and 
eiMon,  oeeasionauy  writing  polttieal  esaeys  forthenews- 
papers,  and  sometimes  attending  the  houses  of  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  hts  own  powers  of  abstraction. 
ur^Mitiii  111  i:id  expression, by  compusinir  imagimijtnswen 
to  the  speeches  which  be  bad  beard  there. 

Not  long  after  he  oommenced  his  tegnl  leading,  he  was 
Attacked  by  serious  illneei^  which,  a^imvmted  nod  pro* 
trieled  is  it  appears  to  have  keen  by  bis  oamttitttional  dis- 
position to  despondency,  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  all 
severe  studies,  and  threatened  wholly  to  interrupt  his  pro- 
fessional prospects.  Forlun  i'  -U  i  family  incident  induced 
him  to  underlako  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  where  he  re- 
mained several  weeks  in  the  society  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  most  intimate  friend  the  Rev.  John  Roget, and, return- 
ing by  way  of  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  in  that  capital 
yriih  I^Alenibert  and  Diderot  and  Jbraied  intimnle  fhend- 
•bipi  trith  isf  anlor  tb»  bmI  «niiMatpalitifnl  philaeo^iers 


of  that  d&y,  whose  conversation  and  correapondence  pro- 
duced a  marked  effect  upon  bis  cbaraeter  and  opinioob 
He  arrived  in  London  after  an  abMlwe  of  ievaral  ""™*^% 
with  hia  beelth  eatiraly  nstored. 

In  Easier  term,  1783,  RomiUjr  waa  called  to  the  bar ; 
but  bis  entrance  upon  Uie  practice  of  the  possession  was 
postponed  for  several  months  in  consequence  of  a  second 
journey  to  Switzerland,  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  his  sister  to  England,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Rotjot.  In  Michaelmas  term,  1783,  howe\'er,  he  began  his 
attendance  upon  the  courts,  and  opened  his  practice  with  a 
veiy  iaoonsiderable  amount  of  employment  in  drawing 
ehaoeery  plsadiQgs.  In  the  following  spring  he  joiaed  the 
Midlano  eirenlt ;  hut  being  unknown  and  without  oonnee- 
tions  of  any  kind,  no  encouraging  prospect  of  btxsiness  ap- 
peared for  several  years.  Success  at  sessions  however  led 
to  employment  on  the  circuit;  and  thnugh  his  progress  was 
by  no  means  rapid,  we  have  his  own  authonty  for  statioz 
that  when  the  extent  of  bis  practice  in  the  Court  ot 
Chanoeiy  emnpelled  him  to  ntsttict  hinudf  to  Lond<»i. 
he  had  attained  to  a  lar^  amount  of  leading  niri  prim 
business  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  counsel  upon  the 
circuit.    {Memoirs  ijf  Str  Sumuel  Rainilly,  vol.  i.,  p.  94.) 

In  the  year  after  that  in  which  he  was  called  to  the  bur, 
Romiliy,  through  bis  connections  in  Paris, became  acauainted 
with  Miiabeau.  By  his  means  he  was  itttroduced  to  the 
late  Marquis  of  LansdowoOi  who  bad  become  deairons  of 
his  acquaintanee  vpon  learning  that  he  was  Uie  wntar 
of  an  anonymous  tract,  entitled'  A  Fragment  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Power  and  Duties  of  Juries ;  and  who,  having 
from  the  first  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Romilly's  talents, 
cuniinuvd  to  be  for  many  years  his  steady  friend  and  patron. 
Lord  Lansdowne's  estimate  of  his  character,  and  his  anti- 
cipation of  bis  eventual  success,  are  evinced  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  first  years  of  their  acquaintance,  and  before  the  tide 
of  BeniUy  a  profaMiooal  nrtonaa  had  begun  to  0ow,  hs 
was  twice  offered  a  seat  in  paritament  by  that  nobleman, 
which  he  declined  from  a  feeling  of  indepen  lr  u  t  The 
early  introduction  cf  Romilly  to  (be  confidence  and  Jamilur 
fiicndhhip  of  many  persons  of  the  hij;hest  distinc  tion  for 
their  station  and  talentSt  both  in  France  and  England, 
must  be  considered  as  an  ttoquestionable  pnmf  af  bis 
eminent  merit.  A  young  mail  baiely  twenty-six  faain  of 
age,  the  son  of  a  jeweller,  unknown  at  any  publio  sdioet 
or  university,  and  a  barrister  of  only  a  year's  standing, 
could  ha%-e  been  indebted  to  nothing  but  ins  ow  n  personal 
character  for  his  admission  into  such  society,  and  for  the 
esteem  and  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  bis  supe- 
riors in  rank,  age,  and  repumiioii,  at  the  very  aoaaMoee- 
ment  of  his  aetive  lile. 

Soon  afker  his  fltat  intradoetion  to  Lord  LansdoWM.  his  at- 
tention  was  directed  bv  that  nobleman  to  Madan's  *  Thoughts 
on  Executive  Justice,  a  tract  now  furgotti-n,  hut  which  at  tiisl 
time  cx(  ited  much  notioe.and  is  said  to  have  had  considerable 
inllueace  with  the  judges  in  enforcuig  the  execution  of  capital 
punishment.  The  authorof  this  tract  relied  upon  the  well- 
known  principle,  that  as  the  olyect  of  judicial  puniahmeol 
is  to  deter  from  crioM^  the  eftet  of  penal  laws  is  in  *  gnat 
measure  lost  unless  execution  follows  the  sentenee  with 
certainty.  The  principle  is  true  in  the  abstract ;  but  it  was 
absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  it  in  practice  to  laws  so  severe 
as  at  that  time  existed  in  England.  In  answer  to  Madan's 
tract,  Romilly  published  some  sensible  observations  in  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  his  composition  of  which  waa  ptoba- 
bly  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  was  induced  ta  IfffHitilrT 
with  attention  the  prinoiplea  of  eriminallaw. 

Romilly's  practice,  both  on  the  ctreoit  and  in  the  Osurt 
of  Chancery,  within  ten  years  niter  he  was  ralh  il  ti>  :lii 
bar,  iMJcame  considerable.  Tlie  precise  period  wiucti  h« 
quitted  the  circuit  is  mlu  mi-ntioned  in  any  published  acoouct 
of  bis  life;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1797,  io 
which  year  he  successfully  defended  at  Warwick  a  delegate 
of  the  London  Conesponding  Sooieiy,  praseeuted  \tj  the 
government  Ihr  sedition  (Abwfff «  Suite  IVHtfr,  'VoL  zzvi, 
p.  595),  and  was  probably  previous  to  the  summer  of  the 
year  IbOO,  when  he  weu>  made  king's  counsel.  It  is  uut  itn- 
probable  that  upon  his  marriage,  which  took  place  at  the 
commeneomeat  of  1798,  he  may  have  formed  the  deter- 
mination to  oonfine  his  practice  to  the  Court  of  Chanoery. 

After  obtaining  rank  in  the  pteftaiieil  aa  kiag^  aoaiiseii 
bis  bushMsaln  the  Court  of  Cbanoecy  rapidly  ineiaaiad; 
and  in  we  learn  from  bis  own  evidence, '  tnat  of  the 
barristeia  who  attended  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  waa  thsB 
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Chanoellor  of  the  County  Psiaui.*:  of  Durham,  w:i]>  a  m 
held  for  many  jeara.  In  the  autumn  of  the  vear  I8u5  ho 
was  offsred  a  aeat  in  parliament  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  ( a f i er- 
vards  QaoigelV.),  who  at  that  time  adhaied  to  the  Whig 
party,  and  vlNMe  atleiitfam  had  been  iwrtieOlarly  dmwn  to 
Romilly  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  about  that  time 
retained  in  a  cause  in  c-hancory,  in  which  the  prince  was 
Bneh  interested.  i"l>isi  iiftVi  was  (ird  i  nrd  from  tli»:  same  imlt'- 
pendent  feclin^j  which  bad  induced  hitn  to  decline  two  oflerai 
of  a  similar  kind  previously  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 

RoBully's  early  asaociation  with  some  of  the  moat  distin- 
aililhed  persons  interested  in  the  French  revolution,  and, 
wove  all,  perhaps  his  intimaey  Willi  If  inbeMi.  h«l  gtvea 
him  in  the  outset  of  life  a  deeidad  biaa  towarda  what  are 
termed  popular  or  liberal  opinions  in  pel  uc  s  In  con- 
sistency with  his  general  principle*  he  bccanio  a  decided 
adherent  of  the  Whigs,  and,  long  before  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  the  habit  of  confidential 
eonUBIinicatiou  with  the  leaders  of  that  par^.  On  tbofbrm- 
stiM  of  the  GkeoviUe  afdminittntion  at  toe  oonuMOMmmil  of 
the  year  1 806,  he  neeifed  the  appointOMtit  of  •oliailor>gene- 
ral,  rir,d  the  honour  of  knightlin  irl.  1  wris  Immghtintopar- 
liaaieiii  by  the  government  iur  ihu  bur  ju^li  ui  Qneenboroui^h. 
He  was  ap]  u^nted  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Cummons,  on 
the  trial  and  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and  summed 
«p  the  eridenoe  in  aupportof  the  charge.  He  ttatae  in  bis 
dwrf  that  he  a|ioke  «n  ilua  oeoation  for  thrae  hoiini  and 
twenty  minutea  (Memoin,^  ii^  p.  139) ;  bnt  fimn  the  re- 
port uf  his  speech  in  the  printed  aLxounts  of  the  trial,  it  does 
oot  appear  to  have  been  by  any  means  the  most  successful 
of  his  ti  riMisic  or  parltameniary  performances.  In  truth,  the 
oocajsion  was  most  unfortunate  ;  and  he  undertook  tiie  ta^k 
not  as  a  matter  of  inclination,  but  of  duty,  conceiving  that 
io  bis  poaitioa  with  respeetto  the  Kovernment  andthe  party 
under  whieb  be  bad  taken  office,  ne  could  not  vith  pro- 

f>riety  decline  it.    In  the  oonrse  of  liis  first  session  in  pai^ 
iament  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
batikrupt  laws  (46  Geo.  II L,  c.  135).  which  passed  both 
houses  with  very  little  objection  or  observation,  and  consti- 
tuted a  material  improvement  of  that  which  was  then  an  cx- 
treoiely  deieeiive  branch  of  the  law  of  Bogland.   AAer  the 
diaaolation  of  piiliMnent,  which  took  plaee  at  tbe  close  of  the 
Tear  I80€.  be  waa  re-elected  for  tbe  government  borough  of 
Queenborough :  and  in  the  early  partof  I8U7.  and  while  in 
cll'ici.'  L-  solicitor-general,  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  uiaking  real  proix;rty  in  all  cases  asaets  for  the  payment 
of  simple  contract  debt!<.    This  just  and  reasonable  mea- 
aure,  aliUougb  approved  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  was  strongly 
opposed  in  uie  House  uf  Commons  by  ibe  Master  of  uie 
Rolls,  Sir  WiUiam  Gnnt»  and  lejeotM  Jbf  m  considerable 
majority.   Tbe  opporition  oftrea  to  this  metsttre  by  tbe 
Masior  jf  the  Rolls  was  personally  resenled  by  Sir  Sinnuel 
Rumiily  wiUi  a  degree  of  acrimony  scaicely  jusiuitjd  hy  the 
occasion.  A  measure  founded  dpon  a  more  limited  applicali  ii 
of  the  same  principle,  by  oonfioing  it  to  tbe  freetiold  pro- 
of traders,  was,  during  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
|t0|Kmd  by  RomiU|,  and  eanied  (atnt.  47  Geo.  III., 
0.  74).    At  mbsequent  penoda  ho  nude  aevetal  attempts  to 
carry  his  propositi  ii  into  execution  to  its  full  extent,  but 
without  buccBis,    ills  reply  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
th<-  ti^^t  debate  on  this  bill,  and  his  speech  about  the  same 
time  in  favour  of  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave- trade,  estab> 
lished  his  ieput«iim  a>  *  perUumentuy  ipMlwr  of  the 
bigheat  chaneter. 

In  Maieb.  1807.  tb«  WMg  ministen  veie  diadbead,  and 
with  their  removal  ended  toe  short  official  employment  of 
Rcmilly.  He  retained,  however,  his  seat  in  parliament,  and 
continued  .Jiitil  ibe  I'ljrl  of  his  life  a  rcalcub  and  leadinjj 
member  of  the  opposition  party.  On  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  which  took  place  after  the  change  of  ministers, 
A0  pvtobaaed  his  return  for  tbe  borough  of  Horsham  from 
til*  duke  of  Norfolk— a  mode  of  entering  the  Houm  of 
Commoos  which  he  characterised  aa  *  difr>bl»'  iMtmin, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  201),  but  which  he  iuatilied  in  bv  own  ease  as 

b*.--iiiK  'iial-  i-iro'-'  tbe  oiilv  motle  by  ^vhi^h  ho  could  hnpc  ta 
obtain  a  ^>ti  >u  parUtkLuoni  cuusisteiuly  with  that  entire  in- 
dependence of  action  which  alone  made  it  valuable  to  him. 
Jn  tbe  aeaaioQ  of  1807  be  opposed  tbe  several  harsh  mea- 
sures which  were  passed  for  the  suouression  of  disturbances 
in  Ireland,  and  warmly  auppoited  llr.  Wbitbread'a  bill  for 
Mtablishing  paroehiel  lebooU ;  and  bendea  thi  — mim  n»- 


speeting  tbe  freehold  estates  of  traders  above  alluded  to,  be 
introduced  an  imporliujt  iiiacii  al  .m  pruirement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  1>\  ubolisiung  an  utif.iiraud  useless 
privilege  of  members  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  as  defen- 
dants in  equity. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  iOMiOB  of  1808,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  lost  his  aeet  in  parUanienl  for  Honbam  upon  • 
petition;  but  after  the  interval  of  about  n  month,  >i,  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Wareham,  havii.g  puicli.iitd 
Iii,  election  for  3U00/. 

In  the  autumn  vacation  of  180  7,  Romilly  had  applied 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  criminal  kw  of  England, 
with  a  view  to  remove  some  of  its  glaring  evils  and  defeetCi 
His  attention  had  bean  oallad  to  tbe  subject  at  an  oarUer 
period,  vh«nb«  eonpoaed  bia  ohaervatioos  on  Madan's  trea- 
tise; and  benowlbnnd  himself  in  a  sitrUion,  with  respect 
to  influence  and  authority,  which  justified  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the  doc- 
trines which  experience  and  reflection,  together  with  bis  ae- 
^uaiutaooe  with  foreign  laws  and  tbe  writings  of  foreign 

turists,  had  long  before  impwiiad  upon  bis  mind.  I^e 
CngUftb  penal  law  ii  founded  upon  no  general  ninoiplM  of 
jori«pmaeiMe,and  »  attmnged  upon  no  system,bot  eonsiata 
for  the  most  part  of  a  va.st  number  of  positive  und  disconnected 
provisions,  made  at  difTorunt  per:o<ls  of  time,  and  lu  totally  dif- 
ferent stales  of  society,  so  that  iho  harsh  and  rugged  enact- 
ments uf  a  Larbaroiut  time  have  been  carried  on  into  a  period 
of  civilization,  to  the  manners  and  institutiona  of  which 
they  are  whoUjr  unautted.  Unbrtnnatelf  loOk  nnlil  very 
lately,  it  waa  tbe  pnetfoe  of  tbe  legialetore,  in  making  new 
provisions  for  particular  exitjencies,  ra'lur  to  attempt  to 
c<iualiie  puutsbmeuts.  by  uniiatuig;  the  se\ei.:y  of  the  an- 
tient  laws,  than  to  render  thein  j  i-,'.  an  1  <  jnsislent  by 
a  general  revision  of  the  whole  system.  It  was  from  this 
cause  that,  at  the  time  when  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  began  to 
apply  bia  mind  to  the  snlyeat,  the  penal  hiwa  of  England 
«cva  far  mm  iwera  than  tboae  of  any  other  Butopeen 
eoontry'^earlv  300  Crimea  of  vartooa  decrees  and  qualities 
of  mom  guitt  oeing  then  indiscriminate^  punishable  with 
death.  The  necessary  consequence  was  a  great  uncertainty  in 
the  execution  of  criminul  justice,  [iroportiunately  impairing 
its  eStictivencas ;  for,  as  Lord  (Joke  luni^  ago  observed,  "too 
severe  laws  are  never  duly  executed'  (3  Itui^  1$3>.  To 
the  removal  or  mitigation  of  tbia  gmt  evtt  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  devoted  bimaelf  with  aneommon  energy  end  p«ae« 
traanoe  during  tbe  last  ten  years  of  bia  life.  At  first  bis 
views  of  practical  improvement  were  limited,  and  tbe 
only  measures  which  he  originally  oontemplaied  were, 
fivst,  -J.  provision  by  which  ac<|uitled  criminals  should 
be  allowed  compensation  out  of  some  public  fund ;  and, 
aaeondly,  au  enactment  raising  the  amount  of  the  value  of 

rperty  to  the  atealing  of  wbteb  capital  punishment  should 
enneud.  Tbe  fint  of  Aeae  mOuures,  though  just  in 

principle,  was  liable  lo  many  seri.ius  diffiiMdt;L->  m  i;s  appli- 
cation to  practice,  and  bemg  ilruuj,;!)  up^jsed  i;i  ilie  Hijuse 
'd  Commons,  was  caiiv  .ibandoiicd,  and  lu  vei  atu  i  uaids 
resumed ;  and  the  second  was  modified  at  the  recommouda- 
tioa  of  the  present  Lord  Abinger,  then  Mr.  Scarlett,  wh» 
suggested  to  Romilly,  as  a  much  mere  eAetual  improve- 
ment  of  the  law,  the  total  repeal  of  all  statu  tea  whieb 
punish  with  death  mere  thefts  unaccompanied  by  any  act 
of  violence  or  other  circumstances  of  aggravation.  Though 
Romilly  readily  adopted  this  su^estion,  he  thought  that 
a  proposition  for  the  simultaneous  repeal  of  so  large  a 
number  of  statutes  stood  no  chance  of  success  in  parlia- 
ment, and  ibr  that  leaaon  be  resolved  to  pnwoee,  in  de> 
tail,  tfw  fcpod  9i  individnal  lav^  hf  vhicb  punieikp 
ments  of  disproportionate  aeverity  were  eoMled,  end  Ihna 
gradually  to  expunge  tbe  whole  from  tbe  statute  book. 
Accordingly  immediately  after  he  bad  taken  his  seat  for 
Wareham,  in  1808,  ho  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Stat.  6  Eliz.,  c.  4,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal 
privately  firom  the  person  of  another;  and  this  measure, 
after  Moa  ol^tkNi  and  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
ment maavontnalljpaaMd  (48  Geo.  UU  0.129},  Hiaaait 
step  towarda  tbe  attainment  of  bit  elgeet  was  taken  in  libo 

early  part  of  the  snssior  of  ISIO,  when  he  introduced  three 
lilli.  lo  repeal  iativcral  Etaiaiea  which  punished  with  death 
the  crimes  of  stealing;  privately  in  a  shop  floods  of  the 
value  of  five  shdlings.  and  of  stealing  to  tbe  omount  of 
forty  shillings  in  dwelling-houses  or  in  vessels  on  naviga- 
ble rivers ;  and  in  order  that  hia  views  on  tbe  subject  might 
be  generally  ttudMrtOod.  ]w  p«btiebed  tbe  substance  of  the 
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•peech  delivered  by  him  on  hi»  fint  propoeal  of  the  bill*, 
tt^eiher  wilb  Mme  further  argumenU,  in  ihe  form  of  a 
Minphiati  eutiilvd  '  ObMrvatione  on  tbie  Criminal  Law  as 
It  niatM  to  Capital  Punithmeitta,  and  on  the  Mode  in 
vhl-h  it  is  administered.'  One  of  tbe  bills  iotniduead  by 
hiut  m  Ibis  occasion  was  thrown  out  in  the  Home  of  Com- 
mons by  a  iiuijoniy  of  t«o  Voices,  in  a  very  thin  house;  a 
second  ruttclitMl  Uie  House  of  Lords,  and  wiu  i\nna  thrown 
out  by  a  large  majority — the  lord  chancellor  (Eldon)  und  I 
Lord  Elleuborough  using  reasonst  against  it  which  at  tiie  i 
proeont  day  cannot  be  perused  without  aitonishment;  and 
the  third  bill  WM  wiUi4i»«a  by  RooiiUj.dtor  faavuw  in  vain 
attempted  to  nail*  a  boUM  in  ontar  to  ha««  it  r«aa  a  third 
time.  Nolwilb»tanding  ibis  faiUut!,  hi>  cunOdeiice  in  the 
justice  of  hii  priiiciplm,  added  \o  h\>  churacienslic  flimnc^s 
and  perseverjiii'u  ciiiilik'd  luin,  in  s-piiu  oJ"  all  tht-  d  i->(  uurago- 
menta  arising  tiom  the  a^alh/  of  fricnda.  and  the  ufuoranoe, 
pR|iodieaa»  «im1  MirtjhapBit  oT  •namifla*  to  tanev  Si»  andea 
tours  to  PBM  tMta 


paia  tJMte  maaanraa  in  aaah 

during  the  renaindar  of  bia  lllb;  but  althougE  aetwal 

severe  lnw^  tf  a  local  and  s]KH<i3l  nature  wero  repeated,  and 
altlMHinh  u  considerable  etlcct  was  produced  on  public 
upuuDii  by  the  it-pvaicd  disciisioiis  of  the  subject,  it  was  not 
until  several  years  atiet  hii  liuath  timt  utiy  substantial  im- 
provement of  tba  erimiual  law  «a»  etfei^ied. 

In  tba  antioipalion  of  a  ibatolution  of  |»riiaaient  on 
ooeaaion  of  tba  kiag^a  illoaas.  at  tba  latter  part  of  181 1,  Sir 
Sninuci  Ruinilly  was  invited  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in 
nciiumutiun  tu  represent  the  city  of  Bristol.  Having  accepted 
this  invitation,  Ue  went  down  to  Bristol  upon  the  dissmu- 
tiou  of  parhaiatmt  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  with  tbe 
moht  encouraging  prospect ol  success ;  but  on  opposition  was 
aicitad  to  favour  of  a  ai«r«l»at  9I  Bristol,  wboae  personal 
mAuanea  and  local  jeoMMOtimiB  gaw  tain  a  nvoh  more  eiii- 
cicnt  iiitereflt  among  tba  DnOMloua  aanalituency  of  that 
city  than  that  which  Romitty  bad  aoquired  by  means  of 
his  public  character.  The  cuu^qiicnru  wa.<>,  that  alL> 
fow  days'  struggle,  ho  sbandunctl  the  conte<<t  as  hopt ! 
Upon  this  fadure,  he  waa  retarut-d  by  tlie  duku  of  Noii 
for  bia  borough  of  Arundel;  and  Sir  Samuel  considvj^d 
that  tba  objaetwna  arbidi  ba  bad  entartained  in  early  life 
aoainat  aaaapling  a  teat  in  parliamanl  front  tba  pfoj^tor 
or  a  boroogb  no  loQiier  appliaa,  inaatnueh  as  bia  pablie  dia> 
racier  was  now  so  fully  e4labli^hl;lI,  that  he  or  .'  !  mn-  i 
suspected  of  iiitciulmif  to  spuak  ur  vute  nioii'l)  liL  Ua;  ih^.a- 
tioii  of  hi-s  [atioii ;  and  bocaubi.',  Miice  tbe  law  had  declared 
the  former  practice  of  st<Uuic  seats  to  be  illegal,  there  wan 
no  other  maana  of  antaring  tna  Hause  of  CotanuiBa  Ibaa  by 
lha  nomiuatMA  of  a  pation  or  a  popnlar  elaatioa. 

In  tba  bilarral  botwaeit  tba  diwalntian  of  tba  Ibnaar 
partiunient  und  tbe  meeting  of  the  new  one  in  1813,  he 
published  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  'Objections  to  the 
Project  of  rreutmg  V  icc  L  I.ii::'. o, lui  of  England.'  This 
un»aii»(aciory  plan  of  returioiug  the  evils  of  tbe  Court  of 

Chancery  lie  in  aU  ill  atagat  atrawMuily  timigh  uoaacaaM- 
fiiUy  oppoaad. 

It  unnld  axaaad  tba  pmpar  limits  oT^  pnaant  artiela  to 

relate  in  detail  the  cuxsumsiances  of  the  pirrliamentary  carper 
of  Sir  Samuel  Roinilly  during  the  la<^i  five  years  of  his  life. 
In  additH>n  to  hi»  propojaU  for  llio  Hiipro\oin*;nt  of  the 
erimtnal  law,  he  look  an  active  part  in  all  ttt«  political  ques- 
tionaof  the  time,  gaoaially  acting  in  zetlous  opposition  to 
tba  miniatan.  Ha  avpportad  Mr.  Whitbraad'a  faaoluiion 
agaiiM  daetaring  war  witb  Pranee  npon  tba  raturn  of  Napo- 
leon flrom  Elba  in  1815:  be  opposed  the  bills  for  suppressing 
Irish  insurrections,  and  for  the  suspension  of  tbe  Habeas 
Cornua  Act  in  1817,  and  moved  resolutions  condemning 
Lura  Sidmoulh's  circular  to  raagtBlrate&  respecting  the  pro- 
secution of  seditious  libels.  He  also  Kpokeand  roted  against 
the  Alien  Act,  and  in  lisvoor  of  an  extension  of  tba  alaettve 
franehi!«,  nnd  of  Raoian  Catholic  cmancqtalion. 
In  the  aniDinaf  of  1818  a  diaseluiion  of  parliMMHit  took 

Jtlace,  and  Romilly,  being  solicited  to  appear  ak  a  eaodidhita 
or  the  representation  of  Westminster,  was  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  titough  he  detlined  to  lake  any  part  in  tbe 
caina^s.  and  did  not  appear  upon  the  busting:*  until  the 
lerminalioD  of  the  election.  Ue  died  however  befbte  the 
BDaotinc  of  parliament  Lady  Roniilly,  to  whom  he  wa!< 
daffotoaly  attaebad,  and  wboaa  haaUb  bad  bean  for  aoBia 
months  deehning,  died  at  Oowaa  in  tba  lala  of  Wiffat,  on 
the '2'Jth  ofOtnober,  UhIS;  and  this  event  oeourring  to  a 
mind  already  dangerously  exctted  by  reeent  exertions  and 
ansialy,  jrad  wad  a  dalirian^  nadat  -  - 


he  pttt  an  and  to  Uis  existauce  on  the  2nd  of  Novumbor, 
1818. 

In  his  proiession  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  attained  to  graalar 
success  than  lias  been  ei^oved  by  any  advocate  aiiNa  tba 
time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Nor  did  h»  pralaHMNMl  favutar 
tion  at  all  exceed  his  merits.   He  bad  a Ikmiliar  knowledge 

■if  the  pnwiples  of  English  law  as  udmini.'iter  -d  tu*  >  ,  j1\  u 
courts  of  iquity,  but  in  common-law  trihuuaia,  au  unusual  . 
perspirucily  of  thought  and  expression,  strong  power  of  rea- 
soning, great  earnastiMss  in  eaCorciiig  bis  argumenia,  entne 
devotion  to  tba  iatai«ala  of  bia  elieni.  aud  singular  prndanaa 
in  tba  wawaypt  of  a  mam.  To  these  aualiUoa  were 
united  a  deep  lonoioaa  veioa^  and  nnai|oBlIaa  impraathe- 
iiess  of  manner.   On  the  other  hand,  he  a  related  to  have 
l>ee;i  stern  in  his  deportment  to  juniors,  ami  unnece>sarily 
severe  111  forensnc  altercation.    'J  hia  may  have  arisen  I'rom 
that  contempt  for  the  membera  of  his  own  profeaaioQ, 
which,  it  apnears  from  his  diaiy,  waa  a  |wif ailing  aaatimat 
in  bia  mino,  and  vbidt  be  expresam  in  aana  inatanam 
withoat  aaffieiaBt  taamn.   Being  himaalf  ik^  in  adtaaoa  «f 
Ihr  -pini  r  ,   f  his  profession,  and  feeling  in  hi»  own  mind 
with  Ujo  ccUaint?  ofdemotistration  the  truth  of  tlios*-  prin- 
ciple!) upon  which  he  founded  his  projected  improvements 
ot  the  I4W,  ho  was  too  much  indioed  to  treat  the  i^norauce 
and  bigotry  whioh  often  oppaaad  them   witli  an  undoe 
nropoition  af  panonai  acrimony.   AUboMgb  in  bia  aar^ 
lettaiB  KanHIy  ooeaaionally  expreaiad  te  aUaog  terma  hm 
aversion  to  his  profes-siim,  declaring  that  he  'every  day  felt 
more  unlit  for  it,  and  disliked  it  the  more  the  more  he  met 
Willi  success  in  it'  1  .^f^moir*,  vol,  i.,  p.  I'  l.i.  thcso  feclinj;s 
do  not  appear  to  have  b«en  the  conGrtued  senttoteuts  of  bus 
mind,  and  were  probably  excited  by  tlw  irksoraenesa  of  tbe 
mecbanical  buaiDem  viib  wbiab  tba  pnetioa  of  a  chancery 
barriatar  aommaneaa    At  a  lalor  pariad.  trban  the  nature 
of  his  practice  was  different,  we  do  not  meet  witb  ainilar 
expressions  of  discontent ;  and  it  is  hardly  posnble  to 
suppose  that  his  exalted  position  in  th*- Court  of  Chancery 
during  the  hitter  years  of  hia  life,  shoui  l  n<  t  have  been  a 
source  ofjust  pride  and  gratification  to  him.    Aiali  events, 
the  tradition  of  the  profession  ascribes  to  him  much  eager- 
neaa,  botb  in  acquiring  and  retaining  his  practice. 

Aa  a  politieian,  Romilly  was  inflexibly  consistent  in  all  bia 
general  riowa,  and  uniformly  acted  up  to  his  principlea.  Ha 
displayed  however  more  of  the  mere  spirit  of  parly  thici 
mifjhl  have  been  expecteil  from  his  oiilarged  naiiid  and 
otherwise  independent  charaeter.  In  some  in*taiu-es.  esy«- 
oially  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Perceval,  he  suflered  the  fetdings 
of  party  to  interfere  with  the  fncadships  of  private  life;  aud 
vttb  a  naaiea  of  bigotry  hardly  ccedibi^  mamad  toeaniidir 
it  moralty  wrong  that  ba  should  associate  cordielly  with  one 
wh  ;  lifT.  vi  ii  from  him  in  political  opinion.  The  same  r;L^  ^ 
aiiuetiiueiii  lo  party  induced  a  dc^;ree  of  intolerance  m  ui., 
formly  ascribing  to  corrupt  or  ii iici  estr- 1  u.otivea  tbe  occi 
sional  desertion  of  individuals  frt  11:  i  le  Whig  standard  ;  sua 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  hi^  v  ' "  ''I'll  attack  upon  lord 
MelriUa  in  tbadebata  o«  lirl  Brand's  moUan  in  18f  7.  ted 
bim  into  aapreiaiona  of  nidenaia  wbiob  bia  ova  aseaUaot 

ta.Hte  nflorwards  strongly  condemned. 

His  public  speaknifj  was  perhaps  more  deoply  impr«ss;v!« 
thiui  that  of  any  speaker  of  modern  times.  He  expres*<-  J 
himself  with  great  readiness  and  ttuency.  Without  aid  from 
artileial  means,  and  without  the  naaw  igurative  bngnage 
or  ornament  of  any  kind,  hia  aimplah  aanaol,  and  ■artoaa 
style,  supported  by  bia  aeiioaB  aftd  digiriSad  ilapactia—t  and 
fine  voice^  often  produced  an  effeel  equally  surpriaiiig  to  tbe 
speaker  and  his  hearers.  Romilly  mentions  in  bis  Diary 
sn  instBtice  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  hi^  tarowi  i 
ftoeecb  to  Uie  electors  of  Brititol,  in  ibli:  'There  was  no- 
thing,' says  lie.  '  in  this  speech  at  all  calculated  lo  excite  the 
pSMsions,  and  I  know  not  le  what  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  tbe 
eifeet  it  produoad;  butlt  jacartain  that  beftire  I  got  to  tbe 
eonelusion,  1  saw  tba  taara  ilraaming  down  tbe  cbaakael 
many  of  my  beareia.'  {IHtrnm^^  vol.  li,  p.  61-2.)  The 
writer  of  this  article  was  p^c^ent  on  the  occasion  h«.'re  alio  tit  . I 
to,  and  Well  remembers  ilie  powerftil  iropresiifiion  pixxiucc'-il  b  . 
the  fiiW  simple  sentences  uttereil  by  Sir  Samuel  KoinJIy. 

Romilly's  style  in  wniing  displays  tfie  same  featurws  as 
hi!<  manner  of  speaking, — clear,  easy,  f  weible,  and  totally 
uaadoniad.  la  my  aaily  lifb,  ba  aoqincad  tba  bnMa  «f 
leading  wHb  aara  am  raOeetion,  and  eftbiokiniralauly  mmA 
closely  ;  and  hence  arose  the  faculties  of  »t-c-i;r.i:.'  roaM>nta^ 
and  of  distinot  and  power itil  expresstfr'  1,  tor  wuich  tk 
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ROMNEY  and  ROMNEY  MARSH.  [Ktm.]  | 
ROMNEY.  GEORGB.  born  at  Dalton  in  Lancuhira.  ■ 
D«c«iab(3r  16.  1734,  vitthftaiin  of  John  Rom n«j.»  wealthy 
Mbui9i-IDaker  of  that  town.   As  he  showad  a  neebanical 
tVRiatmTery  early  age.  be  was  taken  away  from  school  in 
bia  eleventh  year,  Dad  placed  in  In.  father's  workshop.  Ai 
watcbnaker  of  the  name  of  Williamson,  an  eccentric  man,  | 
who  was  devoted  to  aleiictny,  exerci»e<l  an  influence  over 
lb«  Bkind  of  young  Roroncy  which  seems  to  have  left  a 
iMting  impreitBbn :  he  endeavoured  to  itiUitto  bin  in  the 
iBgntl*ri«a  sf  bit  Awouriie  purMMti»«iidFour  yuuog  paintw 
WW  not  an  luiwUliDi;  di»ciple.  How  Romncy  first  niaiii- 
fcsted  a  talent  for  the  art  in  which  he  8ub!>ui|iienily  attained 
such  distinction,  is  nut  satisfactorily  Silutwn  hy  his  several 
biogia,  '  I  s.     Hi8  son  t lie  Rev.  John  Koinnev  Ktutf*  thut 
he  RK  t  with  Lionardo  d<i  Vinoi's  (reaii»«  on  painting,  em- 
bellished with  various  illustrations,  at  a  very  «arv 
According  toHayiey.be  ftppaan  to  btve  bad  »  pt.  tioit  for 
sketching  people  and  taking  KkeneaaM,  vhteh  m  jnreiMd 
bydmvini;  his  fellow- work  men  in  various  attitudes  upon  the  | 
deab  and  boards  in  his  father's^  workshop.    His  first  effort 
that  atiructfd any  notice  was  a  drawing  of  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
which  iuduced  bis  father,  encouraged  by  the  persuasion  of 
Mvecal  friendly  to  nlace  him  with  a  portrait-painter  of  the 
name  of  Steele,  who  painted  heada  at  Kendal*  to  trtiom  be 
wan  bound  for  four  year»,  at  iha  age  «f  autetaan. 

At  Kendal,  in  17A6«  Romn^  contracted  an  early  mar- 
riage with  Mary  Abbot  cdT  Kirkland.  by  which  he  displeased 
his  !  .u<  Lit^;  and  a^wrding  to  Haylev,  aUhuugfi  his  son 
deiutis  the  Itust,  he  iiimself  shortly  afterwards  re(vented  of  Ins 
precipitate  step.  Tlie  result  however  proved  that  his  choice 
was  emiuaotly  worthy  of  his  afTectiooi.  Having  cancelled  the 
indatttiira  vtih  his  master,  Romnqf*  U  tha  age  of  twenty- 
thiie^aDnBianoad  Minting  on  biaom  aaaonnt.  Hii  fiiat  ptch 
dnction  mts  a  hand  holding  a  letlar  for  the  poet-oSee  win- 
dow at  Kendal,  which  inmnFil  fliere  for  many  years.  His  ' 
first  portraits  were  twu  i  lU  U  ii^;'h»  of  Walter  Strickland  of  j 
SMereh.  and  his  lady,  ui  ^  it  house  he  tiaw  h  portrait  of 
Sir  Walter  Strickland,  by  Lely.and  two  portraiu,  by  Rt^taud, 
the  only  pictures  by  other  masters  that  he  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  previoua  to  hia  arrival  in  London.  His 
indusirv  was  indefiittgable,  and  naturaalonabaing  bis  guide, 
ha  gradually  formed  for  binielf  a  simple  and  natural  style, 
ltDolemi»bed  by  those  artificial  or  adventitious  qualities 
'which  are  so  easily  acf]uired  from  the  sciiooln.  Thi-mij^h  the 
influence  of  hii  friend  Mr.  Strickland,  he  obtained  collider- 
able  employment  from  the  U'^ntlonien  of  Westmoreland,  in 
aoute  of  whose  portraits  he  intruduced  dogs,  painted  with 
great  spirit  and  truth.  Besides  portraits  he  painted  many 
MiMV  pieeaa,  tvantjrof  whteb  ba  avbibitad  in  the  iown>ball 
of  Kendtd.  and  diapqaad  of  aftarwards  by  lottery,  fbr  which 
he  issued  eighty  ticket*  at  half-a  p  iiiiLa  Mcb.  '  After  exer 
cising  his  latuius  for  uhoiu  five  yeais  ui  iliu  north,  his  nni- 
bition  direilcd  liis  views  towards  the  capital;  and  in  the 
npring  of  1762.  be  set  out  alone  for  London,  teaviug  bis 
wife  and  two  young  childraa  in  Kendal,  who,  aecording  to 
tba  paintar'a  aon.  vara  to  join  him  when  ha  bad  aatabbihad 
binuelf  in  tha  Matwpoliat  hul  thaseqnal  casta  aahada  a*ar 
the  moral  character  of  Romney.  He  rose  rapidlv  to  fame 
and  fortune,  and.  with  Reynolds  and  Gainsborougtu  divided 
the  patroiiatfo  of  ihe  great  and  the  weallhy  ;  l)Ul  liiii  young 
wife  uww  caikd  to  »Uare  the  furlune«  of  her  husband ;  i 
he  conoealed  bis  marrias^e  from  his  friends,  and  only  re- 
tunwd  to  tba  naglecied  mother  of  bisduldran  wban  ha  was 
«ld  and  fiMblCt  and  required  a  uwm  to  adalaiator  to  his 
wtiito  and  hHff  with  his  waabnaaiaa. 

Ronnay  oommeiMed  hie  matropolitan  career  by  painting 
nead.H  for  four  guineas  in  theciiy.  In  I'iKt  he  obuiined  the 
»e<n)nd  prize  of  fifty  guinea*  from  the  Stjciety  of  .\rl»  for  a 
picture  of  the  Deuiii  of  Wolfe,  but  through  liie  iiilluence  of 
ii«yuuida  the  decision  wa<i  revised  andiaven«ed  m  fiivour  of 
Mortimer,  for  his  ptetnre  of  Edwaid  Aa  Confessor  wiatlg 
iha  Tiaasiwca  of  hia  liotfaac,  Roaaay  raeaivad  a  pnaant 
af  twantf>llva  gvinaat.  Thia  dreomatanea  ie  supfiaaMd  bv 
aoma  to  have  been  tlte  principal  cau->'  f  ihe  eiitntty  which 
aver  after  subsisted  between  Roratiey  iimi  Reynolds. 

Romney  seems  to  havt*  met  with  (-(in.tulerable  and  early 
encouragement,  lie  mani  moved  fruia  tue  city  to  the  we»t 
end.  and  raised  his  price  for  a  head  to  five  guineas.  At  ibis 
time  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  P«ris,  where  be  was  much  struck 
with  the  great  Maryde'  Medioi  aeries  of  pictiues  by  Rubens, 
ia  tha  Lusombourg.  Upon  hia  return  he  (uinteo  the  por- 
Initaf  8iff  Joseph  Yates,  ooa  of  tha  judgea  of  tba  eourt  of 


king's  bench,  a  picture  which  procured  him  a  valuable  oon- 
nection  amongst  lawyers.  Shortly  afterwards  bt  obtained  a 
fifty-guinea  premium  fh>m  Ihe  Soeiaty  of  Avta  flMr  a  pietura 
of  the  Death  of  Kil«  Edoiund. 

In  1 767,  in  oonaaiiaaBea  of  bit  rapidly  increasing  nrao- 
tice,  he  removed  to  Great  Newport  Street,  within  a  fewaoors 
of  the  former  residence  of  Reynolds.  Here  he  added  greatly 
to  hi!«  reputation  by  a  portrait  of  .SirGt  \^  ,irren  and  his 
Lady,  with  a  little  girl  cert^iog  a  bullhiiob.  He  now  not 
only  ranked  with  the  first  painters  of  fancy  fllTltjaola,  bttlha 
bid  kit  to  rival  tha  Prasident  tn  partnit 

Ronnay'fl  iotaroourso  with  men  of  taato  and  laoraing  wai 
now  such  as  to  make  him  feel  the  nece'isity  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ^jrcai  works  of  art  upon  the  Continent.  He 
accordingly  set  out  for  Italy  in  177.'?,  wiih  a  letter  of  iiuro- 
duction  to  the  pope  from  that  great  patron  of  the  arts  the 
duke  of  Richmond.  In  Rome  be  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  ana  Raphael;  and  during 
bis  stay  there  produood  onaof  hk  nost  beautiful  piciuraa» 
the  Wood  Nympb,  Tepreeenling  a  naked  female  repiMiiig 
upon  the  cronnd  with  her  back  towards  the  spectator. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  V^enice,  whcie  bo  painted  the 
portrait  of  Wortley  Montagu  in  a  Turkish  ilresa.    Ua  re- 
turned to   London  in  the  summer  of  1775,  gNatly  im 
proved  in  every  respect  by  his  coiiunental  tour. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  London,  he  took  a  bouse  in 
Cavandiah  Squnra,  and.  nndar  tha  anipioas  of  tha  duka 
of  Riehniond,  vaaontttaanead  hU  carear  aa  a  portrait- 
painter,  cliarging  13  |i;uitieaa  fur  a  head,  30  for  a  half- 
length,  and  60  for  a  uhole-leiiglii ;  the  president's  ]iri(« 
beins;  at  iliat  time  35  guineas  for  a  lieud.  But  Romncv 
soon  found  it  neccsiiary  to  raise  hi»  prices,  for  stiiers  of  ail 
ranks  crowded  to  his  studio;  and,  notwithstandin;^  they 
ware  atill  ooaparativaiv  low,  in  a  few  yeors  be  laaliaad  an 
inaona  of  naarly  Ibur  tnoaaand  a  year  by  portraits  alone. 

He  (Subsequently  raised  his  prices  coimulerabiy  :  m  1787. 
to  23  guineas;  in  1789,  to  30;  and  in  1793,  to  35  c.umea?; 
for  a  head,  wbich  continued  to  be  his  charge  iluniiL:  liie  re 
niainder  of  hu  lifo,  the  oilier  sizes  being  ctmrged  la  pro- 
portion. 

Romney  was  now  the  acknowledged  rival  of  tba  Piaai- 
dent  in  portrait  Reynolds's  admirer  and  biographar. 
Norllioote,  says,  'Certain  it  is,  that  Sir  Joihna  was  not 
much  employed  in  portraits  after  Romney  grew  into  fashion.' 
Ixjrd  Thurlow  is  uUo  reported  lo  iia\u  »aid,  '  Revnolds  and 
Romncy  d.vwle  tiie  town  ;  1  am  of  ihe  Roiniie)-  factiuii." 
To  ciiui arlerise  these  two  factions  tcchnicaliy,  we  should 
term  them  the  factions  of  form  and  oolour,  the  former  being 
that  of  Romn^.  R.jmney's  great  aueaaw  seems  to  have 
excited  an  activa  jealousy  upon  Iha  part  nf  Sir  Joabua*  vhoi, 
when  be  spoke  of  him,  nsad  to  term  bint  'the  nan  in 
Cavendish  Square;*  arid,  from  a  pns-iage  in  Northcote's 
'  Life  of  Rtfviiolils,' we  may  infer  that  the  i'ri-si  li  tit  occa- 
sionLii;\  -.ij  ilr-|'ur«gingly  of  the  works  of  Romncy. 
Northcolo  represents  Garrick  as  saying  of  Cumberland  the 
dramatist, '  He  bates  you.  Sir  Joabua,  vaeatisa  yaii  do  nut 
adniua  tba  paintor  whom  ha  aonaidaia  as  a  laoond  Coi^ 
laggio.'  «Who  is  that?*  Mid  Raynolda.  *  Wliy.  bis  Cor- 
regsio,'  answered  Garrick.  '  is  Romney  the  painter' 

Notwithstanding  Romney  s  great  employment  in  por- 
traiture, he  fiiund  nbniwLint  leisure  to  lay  in  fancy  picceH, 
many  of  which  however  wete  left  unfinished.  Tlie  luoit  re- 
markable of  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  were,  The 
Tempest;  Tragedy  and  Comedy  nursing  Sbakspere;  the 
Infant  Sbakspere  attended  by  the  Pa>sions;  the  Alope; 
Children  in  a  Boat  drifted  out  to  Sea;  Shepherd  Boy  asleep, 
watched  by  bis  Dog,  at  the  approach  of  a  Thunder-storm ; 
Nature  unveiling  herself  lo  Sbakspere,  &c.  Romney  is 
said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  Buydoirs  'Sltak»pete 
Gallery.'  The  Tempest  and  the  Infant  Siuikspere  attended 
bv  the  Paastous  were  painted  for  that  coiiection.  He  made 
aiatobes  also  for  five  other  subjects,  but  they  were  never 
atmcuted;  tba  Banqnetand  the  CavaraSoana  in  '  Macbeth^ 
Mra.  Ford  and  Hra.  Page ;  Bolingbtoka  and  Margery  Joar> 
dain  conjuring  np  the  Fiend  ;  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Romney  was  an  cnilnisiasinr  admirer  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  HamiUon,  ih  'i;  li  ■  bcaulitMi  Kmma  L\on.  Accord- 
ing to  his  son,  he  made  no  less  than  (weniy-ihree  pictures 
from  bar,  aomu  of  which  bowavar  were  never  finished.  She 
was  painted  in  various  charaetora,  as  Iphigenia,  St.  Ceeilia» 
Sensibility,  a  Bacchante,  Alope.  the  Spinntross,  Cassandra* 
Calypso,  Mogflalene.  Joan  of  Are.  and  Pythian  Pfliaateaa. 
Romney 'a  ambition  appeara  to  bava  incfaaard  with  Ua 
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yeirs,  and  m  hit  later  days  he  derotad  himadf  mate 

ardently  to  imncy  subjects  tban  ever.  Milton  Mid  his 
Daughters,  and  Newton  niukiii<;  Kx]  eiiments  with  the 
Prism,  as  a  companion  to  il,  were  tiie  most  popular  of  thetc 
later  productions.  Ho  sent  100/.  to  Flaxman,  then  study- 
ing in  Rome,  to  purchase  casts  from  the  antique  for  biia, 
who  sent  htm  '  the  cream  of  the  finest  things  in  Rome.' 
Hw  gHMip  oftlM  Laoeoon.tbe  Njobei,  th*  Apollo  Btlvidanik 
til*  A]ioHo  flMivoefonos,  group*  of  «li«Gwor  «n4  Puinin, 
and  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  relief  on  the  Bor[,'bosr  v:i^r, 
several  busts,  and  the  best  fragments  of  legs  ai.  i  arraa  thai 
could  be  found.  These  splendid  m  nunn. of  anticnt 
genius  tended  only  still  further  to  excite  the  emulation  and 
ambition  of  Romney ;  he  conceived  grand  designs  of  paint- 
ing 'tb*  aofUl  '  the  visions  of  Adam  with  the  aiuel.' 
*me  flood,  and  the  openinR  of  the  nrk,*  and  many  mm 
M  iton,  some  of  Adam  and  Bwbnnd  otbais  hamiK  Satan 

as  liieir  hero. 

^  liis  constant  excitement  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
for  the  pttinler's  nerves,  and  his  mind  was  gradually  giving 
way  under  it.  His  observations  called  forth  by  the  raelan- 
«bol;  &te  of  bit  friend  Cowper  seem  to  have  been  almost 
finabodinijl  of  tbaainilar  fate  that  awaited  himself:  *If  thare 
is  a  situation  mom  deplorable  than  any  otbar  in  nataia^  it 
is  the  horrible  decline  of  reason,  and  too  nennfffimmt  of 
that  power  we  liavc  been  blest  with.'  The  health  of  his 
faculties  was  now  rapidly  declining,  but  the  return  of  his 
friend  Klaxman  from  Rome,  of  whose  talonta  he  had  a  very 
high  opinion,  cheered  him  for  a  season,  lie  shortly  bow- 
ever  becama  ponassad  with  an  idea  that  his  house  in  Cavon- 
disb  Squsra  was  not  suffieiantly  apadoos  to  admit  of  the 
axecution  of  the  ningniflcont  dmunt  ha  had  in  contempla- 
tirrt,  and  he  accordingly  had  a  house  and  pallery  constructed 
at  Hampstead,  upon  Lis  own  plans  an'd  under  his  own 
direction.  He  left  Cavendi-li  Srjume  ui  \7'i7.  uftrr  a  resi- 
dence there  of  twenty-one  years,  and  repaired  to  his  new 
studio  at  Hampstead,  but  not  to  revel  in  the  dreams  of  his 
wild  gonins,  for  ba  was  soon  opmrassod  wtlh  a  degree  of 
nanoua  ditjootibn  that  deprived  nun  of  all  anai!^.  After 
one  or  two  efforts  upon  the  canvass,  he  eompiained  of 
a  swimming  in  the  head,  and  a  paralytic  nunbmsa  in  his 
right  hand,  and  then  renoaneed  the  pencil  for  ever. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  was  seired  with  a  sudden  im- 

Eulae,  and  started  abruptly  fur  The  iiori!i.  re,  in  Kendal, 
is  amiable  wife  still  resided,  surviving  the  cold  neglect 
and  long  estrangement  of  her  hoabanCoo^  whom  he 
found  an  attaotiva  and  aflSsBtionala  nmaa*  *  who  had  never 
been  irritMod  to  an  aet  of  unkindneaa  or  an  expression  of 
reproach*  by  thirty-seven  years  of  absence  and  neglect, 
during  which  long  interval  he  had  paid  but  two  visits  to 
t  1  north.  The  kind  attentions  of  t  ins  i  xemplary  woman 
awakened  feeUngs  of  intense  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Rom- 
ney, and  ha  onea  again  enjoyed  real  happiness,  to  which  in 
the  long  yaars  of  bis  prosperity  he  had  been  a  total  stranger. 
He  gaTa  orders  for  the  sale  of  his  property  at  Hampstead. 
and  purchased  a  house  at  Kendal,  where  be  had  rasolTsd  to 
rcmum.  But  this  bright  period  was  of  short  doration.  for 
upon  the  return  of  liis  brother,  Ckilonel  Romney,  from 
India,  which  was  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  at 
Kendal,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  utter  imbecility,  and 
he  lingered  on  for  nearly  two  years,  unconscious  ot'  existence, 
until  the  15th  of  November.  when  he  died,  in  the 

aixty-eighth  year  of  bis  agSb  Ua  was  buhad  at  Dalian*  tbe 
place  of  his  birth. 

In  person  Romney  was  tall  and  strong,  'l..s  features 
were  bread  and  raanly,  his  hair  dLii  k,  tiis  eyes  large,  quick, 
and  discerning.' 

Romney  attained  to  greater  eminence  in  two  branches  of 
art.  biiteiy  and  portrait,  tban  it  is  tba  lat  of  noat  men  to 


mtlain  in  ona.  Acoonttng  to  Flaxman,  he  surpaued  all 
Britbh  painters  in  poalie  dignity  of  conception ;  and  in  por- 
trait he  was  the  acknowledged  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
His  productions  in  poetie  and  historic  art,  finished  and  un- 
finished, are  extraordinanly  numerous,  comprising  every 
variety  of  subject  from  tbe  lUuistiution  of  tlie  most  simple 
historical  fact,  to  the  endeavour  to  embody  the  wildest 
fictions  of  the  poets.  Some  of  these  des^pawaia  presented 
in  1817,  by  the  painter'sson,  to  the  univoMllyaif  Cambridge, 
tobadapositad  w  tba  FilawiUiam  Muaaom;  and  tba  Car- 
toons, so  mueh  admired  by  Flaxman,  wwre  by  tbe  same 
eontlk>mau  presented,  in  1823.  to  the  Ri  yal  Tn^t  rnt: m  of 
LiverpooL  They  consist  of  eight  finun  the  story  of  Cupid 
andPi|«babtwo  Cnn  thaitorOipr  - 


one  from  each  of  the  following  subjaeto.— Pkometboua 
chained.  Descent  of  Odin,  Medea.  Biitb  of  Bbakspere.  In- 
fant  Shakspere,  Death  «f  Gotdalia,  Gtaoat  of  DawM.  and 

Atossa's  Dream. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  how  exten- 
sively Romney  was  patronised  in  portrait: — the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Dufce  of  Grafton. 
Lnd  Chanoallor  Tbttrio*^  Watnm  Hastinga,  Oovpar.  Bail 
of  Chatham.  WHIiam  FHl,  OiUion,  David  Har^,  8v 

TTvde  Parker,  Lord  Melville,  Lirrl  Ell'.Ti1>orr,urh,  ihe  Arrh- 
b,shop>  if  Cantert)ury,  York,  and  Dublin.  Dr.  Parr,  Dr. 
Paley,  .hAm  Wis  ley,  Thomas  Paine,  Mrs.  Pitzherhert,  Mrs 
Jordan,  and  Flaxman  modelling  the  bust  of  Hayley. 

Romiiay  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  AMdemy,  and 
ba  nam  aant  any  of  his  works  to  ito  oxlubitions.  Be  has 
had  aavenl  biographers:  Ctembarland.  tba  dmmntiat,  wmla 
a  short  account  of  him;  his  friend  Hayley,  tba  paai^ pnl^ 
iished  an  elaborate  life,  for  which  Flaxman  wrote  tha  efaa> 
racter  of  his  works ;  another  was  afterwards  written  by  his 
son  the  Rev.  John  Romney;  and  there  is  an  excdlent 
memoir  of  him  in  AUan  CunnlnghaBis  *Iim  of  Ibt 
British  Painters,'  &c. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Fiaxman's  cbancter  of 
the  works  and  eeniiis  of  Romney: — '  When  Romney  first 
began  to  paint,  he  had  seen  no  gallery  of  pictures,  nor  the 
fine  productions  of  antient  sculpture :  but  then  women  and 
children  were  his  statues,  and  all  objects  under  the  cope  of 
heaven  fgrmed  his  school  of  painting.'    '  His  genius  ii  ire  ;i 
strong  resemblanfie  to  the  scenes  he  was  born  id  :  Uke  them 
it  partook  of  the  grand  and  beautiful;  and  like  them  ah* 
the  bright  snnsbina  and  eoebanting  piospecu  of  bis  laney 
were  oeearionallr  oveiapread  with  mist  and  gloom.'   *  fWw 
painters  have  leH  so  many  exaropir";  m  their  works  of  the 
ten<ler  and  delicate  affections:  an  1  several  of  his  pictures 
breathe  a  kindred  spirit  wii  li  tl:u  Siy en  ni!  i  i  f  Correggio. 
U IS  Cartoons,  some  of  whicli  ita\  e  unfortunately  periahed. 
were  examples  of  the  sublime  and  terrible ;  at  tnat  tima 
parfoetly  now  in  Snglish  art.'  '  Uis  compoaitionsi  liko  those 
of  ih»  antient  pietnrss  and  baasMelisffoa,  told  thair  story 
by  a  single  group  of  figures  in  the  front ;  whilst  the  back- 
gvound  is  made  the  simplest  possible,  rejecting  all  unneces- 
sary episode  :ir.[!  tre.iil  i>rtiament,either  of  secondary  SToups 
or  archiieciural  huudiviiion.    In  his  compositions  the 
holder  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  sentiment  at  the  fiiat 
glance;  the  gradations  and  Tarietie.<:  of  whieb  be  traced 
through  several  cbaracten,  all  eonccucil  in  an  alevated 
spiiit  of  dint^  and  baauqp,  with  a  Uvdy  aatpnaaioo  of 
natnm  in  air  tbo  parta.  Hia  haada  wan  varioos;  the  mala 
were  decided  and  grand ;  the  female  lovely ;  his  figures  re- 
sembled the  antique ;  the  limbs  were  elegant  and  finely 
formed;  hi-,  draitcry  was  "ell  understood.     'Few  artists 
since  the  fifteenth  century  have  bi  n  able  to  do  ao  much  ia 
so  many  different  branches.' 

ROMORANTIN.  CLoirbtCbu.] 

ROM8BY.  [BAHnmni.} 

RO'MULUS.  The  numerous  legends  about  Romulu*. 
tbe  founder  of  Rome,  may  be  distributed  into  two  principal 
classes.  iJna  of  these  represents  him  as  cI  dm:  y  e.  tinerted 
with  the  royal  family  of  Alba,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
native  legend  which  probably  originated  among  tbe  Rotoam 
theroselv^  and  was  almost  universally  heheved  by  tbe 
Romans.  The  aaoond»wliieh  eooneets  Romalus  with  Aaamas 
and  the  Trojans,  is  manifestly  of  Greek  origin,  and  did  not 
become  current  until  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the 
hist'irv  of  Rome.  Arrordm^;  to  the  latter  story,  Roraul us 
was  sometimes  described  as  the  son  of  Aeneas,  and  sorce- 
times  a.s  his  grandson;  and  while  some  writers  mentjoa 
Romulus  alone,  others  represent  him  ax  having  a  broihei; 
(Remus),  or  several  brothens.  (See  the  various  m<>difi<»> 
tions  of  this  liKond.  or  rather  Greek  fabrication,  in  Faerai^ 

Roma;*  Pfot,  Romui.,  9 ;  and  Dionys.  Hal.,  i.  73 ; 
Niebuhr,  i..  p.  210,  fcr.)  This  <;tnrv  Iriivrs  a '.  ar  jum  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  which  amouius  ;o  abeiu  tliie'e  (eui^rifcj 
and  a  half,  that  is,  from  the  return  t  t  li  e  1  1 1  i  ^  from  Tnry. 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  Lefure  uhnsi,  and 
various  means  were  devised  by  antient  writers,  -iuch  as  tha 


building  of  a  seeood.  and  even  of  a  third  Rome,  for  : 
up  this  gap.  But  this  story,  notwiibstandinr  ito  inoongfw- 
ities,  has  sometimes  baott  adoptad  avsn  by  Roman  wrifrrs. 
such  as  Salluat,  who  states  diat  Roma  was  founded  by  Tro- 
jans, under  tbe  guidance  of  Aeneas.  TIte  genuu.e  K  man 
legend  made  RiKaulus  and  Remus  tbe  twin-sons  of  Silna. 
daaghtarorthaAlhaaUagFkMaa.  Thanftir 
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9m  Id  later  times  repmented  u  itotwiniltil  Amb  Aenees, 
whil*  othen,  preserving  the  l^nd  wmm  in  its  miginal 
parity,  msdo  no  mention  of  its  Trojan  descent.  The  main 
featui«s  of  ihc  Roman  legend  whtch  are  preserifed  in  Iav\ 
(i. 3,  Sec;  Cio..  De  RepubL,  li.  5;  comp.  Plut*  JtOMlA*  3, 
&c. ;  Dionys.  Hai..     p.  6),  itc),  are  these 

When  Proeas.  king  of  Alba,  died,  he  left  tm  mii^  Nu- 
nitoc  Mid  AnntUiu.  The  latter  wmtad  tba  (ofwrnmant 
ftton  his  elder  brattaar,  who  yielded  widioat  •  stranla,  end 
lived  n  private  person  in  quiet  retirement.  But  Araulius, 
fearing  tiiai  the  tiesccndanis  of  his  brother  might  punish 
him  for  l\i8  usurpation,  lind  the  s u  i  uf  Numilor  murdered, 
and  made  bis  daue;hter  Stlvia  a  pnc«te»s  of  Vesta,  an  odice 
whieh  obliged  her  to  perpetual  celibacy.  One  day  however 
vben  Silvia  wont  ijjto  the  sacred  grove  to  drew  weter  from 
the  widl  fer  the  aerrioe  of  Vesta,  an  edipee  of  the  eon  took 
pboe.  eod  the  maid,  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  wolf, 
fled  into  a  cave.  Here  the  was  overpowered  by  Mars,  who 
promised  her  a  glorious  oSsprini,'  Sl.c  uag  delivered  of 
twins,  but  liie  god  apparently  foi»uuk  Wi,  for  she  wa«ron- 
ilemned  and  put  to  aeath  by  Amulius,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  two  children  should  be  dru»ned  in  ibe 
river  Anio.  But  the  river  carried  the  cradle,  with  ib«.- 
ehiUren  in  it.  iato  the  Tiber,  whaoh  at  the  tiaae  had  etar- 
flowed  iia  banka.   The  eradle  was  driven  into  shallow 

water  to  a  wild  flp-trco  (Ficus  Ruminalis)  al  ihe  fool  of  the 
Palatine  hill.  A  she-wolf,  which  caiut:  to  the  water  to  dunk, 
heitnl  the  cries  of  the  children,  and  suckled  them,  whilst  a 
woodpecker,  which  was,  Uke  the  wolf,  an  animal  sacred  to 
Man,  brought  then  otlier  food  whenever  they  wanted  it. 
Ihia  marrelloaa  meiaele  was  observed  hy  Fauatttlus,  the 
herdsman  of  the  Boeka  of  kins  Amulius,  end  he  teolE  the 
rV.-lf!ri  n  nnd  carried  them  to  nis  wife  Acca  Laurentia  or 
Lu(ia.  Thus  they  prew  up  in  the  shepherd's  straw  buts  on 
the  Palatine;  thai  in  which  Rom.ilus  sml  \>>  have  lived 
was  kept  up  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  Tb«s  two 
youths  became  the  stoutest  and  bravest  among  their  com- 
rades, with  whom  they  siiaied  their  booty,  iiie  bllowers 
of  Rmnalue  were  sailed  Qutiietilli,  and  theee  of  Remoa, 
Fabii.  A  Quarrel  one  day  broke  out  between  the  two 
brothers  ana  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor.  Remus 
'.*as  taken  by  a  stratagem,  and  led  to  Alba  before  Numitor, 
who,  struck  by  his  appvajauce  and  the  circumstance  of  ibu 
age  of  the  two  brothers,  ordere<l  Romulus  likewise  to  be 
brought  before  lum.  Kaustultw  now  disclosed  to  the  young 
men  the  aeeart  of  their  birth,  end  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ihithful  comradea  who  bad  aeooOiMtiied  thena  to  Albe*  they 
slew  Amulius,  and  their  grandikUMr  Numitor  was  rostoted 
(o  the  government  of  Alba. 

The  love  of  iboir  humble  home  however  drew  the  youths 
bark  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  found  a  new  city.  The 
district  assigned  to  them  fur  this  purpose  by  Numilor  ex- 
lended  io  the  direction  of  Alba  as  far  as  the  sixth  miieslOIW, 
whiflih  was  the  frontier  of  the  original  Agtr  Bamamutt  and 
where,  down  to  a  very  tato  penod,  the  Ambarvaliawere 
solemnized.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  brothem  aa  to 
tho  «U3  and  name  of  the  new  city,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
should  be  docidefl  by  augury.  Ronii;  u--  i  s  In  ^lalioll  on 
the  Palatine,  and  ^luus  uu  the  Aventino.  Rtiious  had 
the  first  augurv,  and  saw  six  vultures,  but  Romulus  saw 
twehe.  Cooaioefing  that  hia  douUe  number  was  a  signal 
proof  of  the  hwat  of  the  goda,  Romidua  and  hia  party 
claimed  the  victory.  In  observance  of  the  rites  customary 
among  tlio  Etruscans  in  tlie  building  of  towns,  Romulus 
yoked  a  bullock  and  a  heifer  to  a  plough  and  drew  a  furrow 
round  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  bill  to  mark  the  course  of  the 
walls  and  of  the  pomerium.  Over  the  purls  where  be  in- 
tended to  build  the  gates  (port»).  be  carried  (porlare)  the 
plough.  The  new  city  thu^i  built  on  the  Fdatine  was 
eaUad  Roma.  Remus,  who  felt  indignant  at  Ihe  wrong 
whieb  he  bad  suflered.  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  of  the 
rude  and  simple  lortifuation*,  leaped  over  them  ;  and  Ro- 
mulus punisthed  brother's  insolenco  by  pultini^  bim  to 
death. 

The  population  of  the  new  city  being  very  small,  the 
galas  were  thrown  open  to  strangers.  Exuas.  tobbers.  run- 
away sbvasi  end  criminals  Hocki^  to  the  city  as  an  asylum, 
and  found  a  weieone  reeeption.  The  only  thing  they  now 
wanted  was  women .  but  none  of  the  neighbouring  peot;le 
were  willin<{  to  form  matrimonial  connections  with  the  new 
si  til,  r>.  Romulus  tb*Ti-r,,.i-  1  Till  recourse  to  a  stratagem ; 
he  oroclaimed  that  festive  sulemuities  and  games  should  be 
wla  ia  iIm  d^ftad  be  wvited  hia  neighbenn  the  Latiae 


and  Sahinaa  to  aMand  them  with  (heir  danritten.  In  UM 
mid«t  of  the  solemnities  the  IbuHdea  wwelbreihly  earned 

off:  the  number  ih'is  takun  wns  said  to  have  been  thirty. 
Tlie  three  nearest  i-iuu  iu\uis,  Antemnc,  Cssnina,  and 
t  rLi:,tumerium,  now  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  but  Ro- 
mulus defeated  them  successively,  and  having  slain  Acroo. 
king  of  Canina,  be  dedicated  the  first  spolia  opima  to 
Jupiter  Feratiiaa.  The  Sabinea,  tmder  their  king  Titoa 
IMoa,  fikewiie  made  war  iifon  Romei  and  the  traaeberyef 
Tarpeia,  a  Roman  woman,  opened  to  them  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  on  the  Capitol.  The  Sabines  attempted  to 
stiiim  ;ni3  city,  and  Romulus  in  this  emergency  viwed  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  iu  order  to  inspire  his  men  with 
courage  and  to  prevent  them  from  flying  before  the  enemy. 
Tlie  war  was  continued  with  duubiful  suecoss.  wid  finally 
terminated  by  the  Sabine  women  throwiiig  thenaelese  b^ 
tween  the  combatants,  and  thus  restoring  peace  between 
their  Ibthen  and  husbands.  Romulus  lewaived  tlie  women 
of  Rome  for  their  services  by  the  grant  of  various  privilef^es, 
and  the  thirty  curiro  were  called  after  the  names  of  the 
thirty  Subine  women.  The  two  nations,  the  Romans  on  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Sabines  oh  the  Capihilioe  and  the  Qui> 
rinal,  were  united  aa  CM  nation,  tiMravh  each  eontiniiad  te 
hase  ita  own  kiag^ 

The  two  kings  and  the  dtisens  of  the  two  states  met  in 
the  valley  between  the  Capitol :np  nnd  Palatine  (comitium) 
whenever  it  was  neeessary  to  transact  business  which  was 
of  importance  to  both  nations.  This  union  iiowover  did  not 
last  long,  for  Tatius  was  killed  during  a  national  sacrifioe  at 
Lavinium.  and  Romaloa  henealbitb  nled  alone  eier  Oe 
two  nations. 

During  the  period  that  Romnlns  was  aole  king,  he  is  sain 

to  have  carriea  on  two  wars,  one  against  Fidcnae,  and  an- 
other againsit  Veil.  Fidenn  comtneiiced  the  war  from  fear 
of  the  growing  strength  of  its  nei^iilnMir  ;  lur,  Rouulus  got 
a  victory  over  them  by  stratagem,  and  took  posseskion  of 
their  town.  The  war  against  Veii  rose  out  of  tbat  againel 
Fidens.  fat  both  were  Etruscan  towns.  Veii  mts  Ukawiae 
humbled*  bnt  iuibtained  a  tmee  of  one  hundred  yann^  after 
surrendering  part  of  its  territory  to  Rome. 

Such  are  the  fortunes  and  achievemenflli  which  the  old 
Roman  legend  ascn^'  I  i  the  founder  of  the  city.  Respect- 
ing bis  political  institutions,  see  the  article  Runs.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  (716 
&C.).  His  death  is  represented  in  as  roarveUous  a  Ught  aa 
his  birth.  On  the  tiunes  of  Quinctilis,  or  on  the  Quiruialia. 
the  king,  while  reviewing  hia  people  near  the  marsh  of 
Capra,  was  taken  up  by  nis  Iklber  Mars,  and  carried  to 
heaven.  Tho  people  in  terror  Hed  from  the  spot ;  but 
Romulus  soon  afterwards  appeared  a  glorified  hero  to 
Proculus  Julius,  and  bade  him  inform  his  people  that  te 
future  be  would  watch  over  them  as  the  god  Quiriaus. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  story  of  the  (bonder  cf 
Romcb  which  was  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  comme> 
morated  in  national  songs  to  the  time  cf  Dionysius.  (Dionye. 
HaL,  i..  p.  fifi.)  Writers  both  :intifi:t  ^\^^  in.nliTii  l\iiv« 
attempted  to  elicit  historical  Uuia  iuai  tli.a  Lcauulul  and 
in  most  jiarts  truly  {x>ctical  legend, or  have  struck  out  some 
parts  of  the  narrative  as  altageiher  fabulous,  and  retained 
others  which  are  more  in  aocordauoe  with  the  eventa  of  zeal 
history.  The  miscbievoas  results  of  such  perverse  eriticisfli 
have  been  clearly  sliown  Iqr  Niebuhr  (i..  p.  235,  &&).  The 
acta  and  institutions  attributed  to  Romulus  which  are  of 
any  importance  to  the  historian,  and  which  from  their 
connection  with  events  of  a  more  historical  age,  or  uuii  the 
i^eneral  state  of  the  nntions  uf  Italy,  may  bu  considered  as 
liistury.  are  given  in  the  article  RoMR. 

KONCESVALLES  (French,  Ronarvauxy  is  the  naOM 
of  a  valley  formed  by  the  Pyrenees  of  Navarre  between 
Pampdona  and  Bu  Jean  Pii  de  Bott,  on  the  French  fron- 
tier. It  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  village  in  that  vallev, 
remarkable  only  for  ati  antlent  abbey  cNuestra  Senora  oe 
Roncesvalles),  where  ibo  tomb  of  Don  Sanclw  e!  Fuerte 
(the  strong),  king  of  Navarre,  is  shown,  .is  well  as  several 
antient  relics  hearing  tiie  name  of  Ho.and.  According  to 
tradition,  this  hero,  and  many  others  of  Charlcmagne'a 
peers,  who  had  invaded  Spain  in  778.  whilst  attempting 
to  regain  France,  were  surrounded  bv  the  Navarrese,  oom- 
nianded  by  Bernardo  del  Carpio.  and  put  to  death.  Tliis 
event  however,  wbu  h  forms  the  subject  of  matiy  Spanish 
romances  and  chivalrous  obronides*  la  Gu  Aom  being  sup* 
ported  by  historical  evidence. 

RONDAt  ft  city  in  the  wnth  of  flpahi.  ftmcrty  belmgiBf 
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to  tha  provinM  «f  M«kga.  it  now  the  c*pi(al  of  a  province 
u  called  titm  Am  late  division  of  llw  Bp»niah  tarritorjr. 
JU  w  genertlly  tupipOMd,  though  mvumtmy,  tofleeopjr  Um 
■lie  of  the  antient  Aninda  (Plin.,  iti.  1),  whktb  alood  aouM 

mill  i  to  ihe  soulh-wt'st.  It  is  nn  ns  frtninrd  fact  that  it 
*ai  entirely  built  l»v  iho  Moorn,  vtklli  iiiv  remains  of  Aci- 
ni|ipo,  or  Ilonda  la  V'iejii  (old  Ronrin),  wiiichis  two  leagues 
to  tbe  north,  and  where  the  ruini  of  aa  amphitheatre,  a 
temple,  aqueduct,  and  extentivo  wall*  are  still  standing. 
Booidft  ii  MUttMd  in  the  nidat  of  tk*  lofty  mountain*  of  ihb 
Sionm  do  Roivte.  nod  k  Iburtooii  kuiMa  from  Giteallur, 
twenty  from  Cadiz,  and  about  tbe  same  ili^iance  from  Seville. 
It  la  cunsiilLTiibly  elevated  above  tbu  »ea,  being  built  on  a 
lull,  wiiR'li  liMiumaics  abruptly  just  below  il  to  i bo  west. 
The  ciif  IS  keparaied  into  two  partsi  by  a  very  narrow  ravine 
of  great  depth,  called  Kl  Tajo  <tbe  out),  through  which  Hows 
Uw  river  Guadiaro.  Though  divided  by  natuitbtiio  city  baa 
boonuDitod  by  BM«ns  of  a  bridge  of  raost  atupinidoiiodraiMi- 
sions,  springias  from  tbe  banks  of  the  river  on  mamive  stone 
piers,  and  at  t£e  height  of  nearly  400  feet  above  tbo  bed  of 
tbe  river. 

The  city  of  Rondabaa  a  population  of  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants. Tbe  atreeta  are  narrow,  but  clean.  There  is  a 
pobtic  walk,  called  Alameda,  well  shaded  with  trees  and 
•bnibs;  and  a  Plata  de  Toros  (bull-ring),  buill  cotuely  of 
Btone,  and  copablo  of  bobUnif  oigbt  m  nino  UioiMnnd  por^ 
aoos.  Ilie  Almar,  or  Ibwiab  oaitlo,  on*  of  tbo  moot  «k> 
teni^ive  and  best  built  in  nil  Andalusia,  is  now  a  mass  of 
ruit)£,  having  been  blow  n  up  by  the  Krendi  on  their  eva- 
eoatioo  of  Ronda  during  the  Peninsular  war.  It  was  con- 
sidered impregnable  us  long  as  the  Moors  held  it,  and  re< 
listed  several  bieges,  until  it  was  finally  reduced  by  Ferdi- 
nandiBl48i»lo««rdotbocloiooflbeMoarisb«ar.  [Moosi.] 
Wiib  tbo  •seeption  of  o  ftv  tn<>yordo.  irhkh  oro  not  in  a 
Very  proaperous  condition,  Ronda  has  no  trade  whatcvp- : 
tht;  inhabitants  occupy  Lhemselvesi  chiefly  in  farming  and 
raisin|2:  trMit8  and  vefi^tables  for  the  consuiiiplion  of  Gibral- 
tar. An  annual  fair,  originally  instituted  fur  the  sale  of 
lu>r8e».  but  which  now  is  not  confined  to  that  traffic  is  bold 
at  Ronda.  It  is  attended  by  merchants  from  abnott  ovoiy 
part  of  sotttbom  Spain. 

RONDEAU  (Fr.).  or  RONDO  (It.),  a  kind  of  air  oon- 
aisting  of  two  or  more  strains,  in  which,  after  finishing  the 
second  stn-.m,  liic  Hr:-.!  i-,  rec«;a:«-.l,  rmd  u(>ain  ufler  tbo  tliml. 
Sec,  always  returning  tu  and  cuacludtng  with  the  Rnl. 
(Rousseau,  i 

ROND£LETlA.a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Rubtaoem^  DiBid  after  Rondelet,  a  French  botanist  of 
the  tixtoontb  century.  It  is  obaraetorisod  by  having  a 
calyx  witb  a  subglobular  tubo.  Gotol  superior,  funnel- 
ahaped,  ventrico?e  at  the  throat.  S^menta  four  to  ri  < , 
ovate,  obtuse,  spreading.  Anthers  (bur  tu  five,  semile  wuiuu 
the  corol.  Ovary  two-celled.  Style  filiform.  Siij^iua  bilid. 
Opsule  round,  crowned  with  tbe  limb  of  tbe  ealyx.  Seeds 
minute,  numerous,  or  few  when  abortive.  Tbo  gsnua,  as 
formeriy  ooostitotod,  inoludod  many  thrubbf  tiMS  wbiob 
oeour  in  India  (Roxb.,  K.  tndiea\  but  tboao  bavo  boon  to- 
ferreil  liv  mnr^prn  bolanists  to  Adeno»acine,  Gieenia,  and 
Weiidl  Li;  lia.  llie  present  genus  Roudeieiia  oocurs ehiedy 
in  AuiLi  i  a  and  the  Woit  Indioi. 

RONGEBIRGE.  JQmaMAwr.} 

RONBAUD,  PIBRRB  DB.  bom  fn  1St4.lii  tbo  dis- 
trict of  old  France  called  Vendftmots,  was  the  son  of  a 
matlre-dMiulel  of  Francis  I.,  who  made  him  a  knight. 
Pierre  studied  fur  a  short  tune  in  the  collf>;c  of  Navnrre  at 
Paris,  but  soon  alter  he  entered  the  service  of  the  duke  uf 
Orleans,  son  uf  Francis  I.,  m  the  quality  of  page.  He  afler- 
ivarda  attended*  in  tbe  same  capacity,  James  Stuart,  king  of 
Scotland,  who  bad  eome  to  Paris  to  marry  Marie  de  Lor- 
nine,  and  be  aeconipanied  Jameson  bis  return  to  Scotland^ 
wbore  be  remained  three  years.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  resumed  liis  p(Jbt  with  the  duke  of  Orlfans,  who  sent  him 
on  several  missions  toScolland.  Ireland,  and  other  countries. 
He  was  al'ierwaids  sent  hf  Frnricis  1.  on  a  nii^sion  t4.  Pied- 
mont In  these  several  joumcvs  he  sufiere^l  much,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  became  deaf.  On  withdrawing  from 
active  life  be  retirsd  to  tbe  eirilege  of  Coqoeret,  where  he 
studied  tbe  dasaira  under  TamAe,  became  a  good 
Grt^ek  Kcholar,  and  took  orders  as  a  priest.  He  also  began 
wntiny  French  pneMis,  and  wa.s  crowned  in  the  floral  games 
at  Toulouse.  [ta.v.MF.NCK.  Inai'rk.]  He  was  considered  as 
the  su«cati«or  of  Marui,  and  the  chief  ol  the  French  poeta  of 
ihotfan*.  EllAWttO  lfontaicn«kIleTbo«iSciUg»r,Mwtt, 


Pasqiii  ;r,  and  otbors  oomtnended  him  bi|daly;  but  modem 
critics  have  jud|t«d  him  more  sevwilf,  jBmwu  aays  that 
Ronaard's  language  vna  a  beteroKeMona  ooenpotmd  of  va- 
riotta  languages  and  dialeeU,  and  that  bio  mnaospoke  Gsaek 

and  Latin  in  F  i-nch  vcrst'S.  Malherbe  and  La  Bruyere 
have  siwken  of  iiini  iii  the  same  s>tram.  Charles  IX.  be- 
stowed on  Roiiiai'l  111  abbacy  and  other  beneficen.  11  . 
moral  conduct  however  is  said  not  to  have  been  strictly  cle- 
rical. Uedied  in  1665,  in  one  of  his  livings  near  Toun. 
and  aaolemn  fbneral  serriee  v«e oelebrated  in  booonr  «f 
him  at  Paris,  m  tbe  ebapel  of  tbe  eirtlege  of  Booooor.  Roo- 
sard  had  cei  tainly  poetical  genius,  but  he  was  deficient  is 
Lasto.  Ue  wu^  in  this  respect  in  France  what  tbe  seieen- 
tiali  of  tbe  following  century  were  in  Italy  ana  Spam.  His 
poetical  works  are  numerous;  they  consist  of  odea,  hyiaoa, 
eclogues,  &c. .  *  Mascarades,  Combats,  et  (Jartels  faits  k  Parts 
et  au  Carnaval  de  Fontainebleau.'  He  also  began  a  poem.'  La 
Franoiadsb*  which  he  left  nnlnished.  His  works  are  now 
neariy  forgotten.  The  most  complete  edition  of  tbeaio  that 
by  Richelet,  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  1623. 

ROOD,  tbe  quarter  of  an  acre.  [Acre.] 

ROOF,  the  coverin^^  of  n  house  or  »iihi  r  buildinp.  Tbe 
name,  in  us  moal  extended  6cnse,  embraces  the  external 
covering  itself,  and  tim  ixamework  b^  which  it  is  supported; 
but,  aa  a  tem  in  atpmalUj,  itia  Ihntted  to  dw  cwnui  nsf 
or  fmming. 

The  importanoa  of  titia  pait  of  a  botMinf  eaa  batdly  be 

overrated,  since  on  its  right  construction  depends  not  utily 
the  comfort  of  those  for  wliose  shelter  it  is  designed,  but  alsu 
the  safety  and  durability  of  the  edifice  itself.  For  tiie 
former  of  these  purposes  it  is  desirable  that  a  roof  should 
exclude  egUemes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  be  impervious  to 
rain  or  snow.  For  the  latter,  the  exelosioo  of  water  is 
equally  necessary,  and  it  ia  fmential  that  tbe  ftamework  be 
so  disposed  as  to  throw  tbe  leaat  poBsiM  -  strain  on  thewa".v 
By  a  judicious  arrangement  in  this  pa.  i.culAr.  a  roijf  may  no; 
only  be  prevented  I  n  in  ]irossiii^(  on  the  wall*  in  an  inju 
nous  manner,  but  may  be  made  to  contribute  greatly  to  tha 
stability  of  tha  whole  structure.  In  order  to  the  due  eom* 
binalion  of  the  requbite  qoalities»an  intimate  acqnawl^ 
anee  with  tbe  principles  of  mechanieal  philosophy  is  indis* 
pensabic  :  and  a  connect  knowledge  of  the  atrengtb  of 
different  materinis,  when  exposwl  to  varioua  kinds  of 
SI  ri,  is  nect  srii  .  t  i  economical  adju,«tmeni  of  the 
dinicnsions  of  tlte  several  parts  of  a  roof.  A  roof  of  larf« 
span  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  moat  interesting  appli- 
cations of  the  aeience  of  carpentry,  theoretical  or  cw- 
structive. 

In  order  to  cover  in  a  building  it  which  the  space  to  bf 
spanned  is  greater  than  can  be  coverid  by  single  blocks  of 
>i  III-  i  xtendin^;  from  ono  point  of  suj-^i^rt  to  another,  il  a 
necessary  either  to  have  recourse  to  uie  principle  of  tb< 
arch,  as  in  vaults  and  domes  of  stone  or  brick,  or  to  form  a 
framework  of  timber  to  support  tbe  covering.   Tbe  former 

fiian  ia  ohfeMionable  in  the  case  of  wdinniy  iniiMiiiga  from 
ti  espenae  and  vreigbt»  and  from  tbe  fimA  selidi^Mqnjred 
In  the  walls,  where  Ibey  have  to  he  used  ae  the  abntweiit* 
of  an  arrli.  The  principles  on  which  sut  li  co^(  ii;;?  of  rr.N- 
sonry  are  formed  ore  ejcplained  under  Arch  anti  L>omk.  aai 
in  this  article  the  more  usual  kin>l  of  roof,  that  sustained 
by  a  wooden  Iramiog,  will  be  described.  Such  striM^turcs 
oecasionaUy  partake  of  the  character  of  an  arrh  or  dome, 
but  moie  vaudlj  eonaist  of  Hat  ptones  vaiiotialx  diapsesi 
Roefr  formed  of  one  level  plane,  which  are  extennv«ly  niei 
in  eastern  countries,  are  not  adapted  for  buildings  in  wbicb 
a  larye  spare  hfLs  to  he  spanned  over,  nor  to  resist  Ihe  pene- 
tration I  I  V.  Liiur;  and  are  therefore  unsiiiiiO  li  !  >r  <  hroales 
in  which  rain  and  snow  are  eommoiu  A  simple  inclined 
plane  is  well  adapted  to  resist  ii^lirjr  ftOB  weather,  but,  at 
il  is  scateely  more  frvourable  to  an  eeonomiesl  di^Msitiaa 
of  the  timhera  tlmn  a  iat  raoC  it  is  only  suited  for  emal 
buildings,  and  is  seldom  •ised  except  as  a  lean-to.  Anotli«f 
objection  to  its  use  on  a  large  scale  is  the  disproportionate 
height  It  requires  in  one  side  of  the  building.  The  best 
(igui  e  for  a  simple  roof  ia  (hat  formed  of  two  inclined  |dan«a, 
ruing  ftt>m  the  two  opposite  walls  that  approach  nearest  l« 
each  oth«,  and  meetini;  ox-er  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  so  aa 
to  form  a  ridge.  Bv  ihia  form,  supposing  the  same  slop«  le 
be  maintained,  one  naif  of  the  height  of  the  single  iociiV'cd 
plane  is  avoided;  and,  the  length  of  the  timbers  faein!; 
diminished  one  half,  their  anihng  mav  be  considcrabl? 
reduced.  Fif^.  I  represents  a  plan,  with  side  and  rad  views 
of  wdi  n  no^  irtiiao  ia  wUed  a  mmmii  or  j 
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Frequently  fuur  inclincil  planes  arc  ustetl,  dtspos4>d  as  showD 
iti  fig.  2,  r«pr«s«aiiiif  »  hipped  ro4/.  which  take*  iu  name 
tnoL  Um  bifib  or  induied  ndgw  fMBid  bf  tk«  aMatiag  of 

JVf.  1. 


the  sida*  and  ends.  Wlierc  a  hijipcd  roof  cover*  a  JMrftoUy 
square  building,  the  faces  ull  meet  in  a  point,  MM  ftm  a 
pyramid ;  but  when,  as  in  the  diagram,  the  pfam  of  the  roof 
l»  oUoDfr  the  planet  riaing  from  the  neareit  opposite  walls 
meet  in  a  ridra.  SometitDes  the  inclined  fares  are  not  cun- 
ttoued  upwards  till  they  meet,  but  the  roof  is  (•oni|)leted  by 
a  horizontal  plane.  Such  a  roof  is  called  a  truncated, 
terrace,  or  cul  roof,  and  may  have  two,  three,  or  four  in- 
cline«l  faces.  Fig.  3  represenU  a  truncated  raif  hiraad  at 
ooe  end,  and  icimiuating  at  tile  olhftr  io  aTWtieuwall, 
like  the  gable-eoded  roof. 

^.3. 


This  arrangement  is  useful  in  diminishing  the  height  of  a 
roof,  the  level  platform  being  covered  with  lead  to  compen- 
sate f  )r  the  want  of  slo|)e.  It  should  be  ubM-rved  however 
tliai  tvtii  this  part  is  not  perfectly  lerel,  the  centre  beinij 
slij;hily  elevated  to  throw  off  water.  A  similar  saving  of 
height  is  frequently  obtained  by  neana  of  a  loof  ia  which 
each  sloping  (kee  cons i>bi  of  two  fdanes  of  dMhrant  dagiaea  of 
ineliDatkm.  Thia  form,  which  is  denominated  n  curb  rof/ 
(or,  from  Ita  inventor,  a  Maruarde  roqf),  is  very  common  in 
London,  because  it  affords  more  space  for  the  formation  of 
btMlroonis  in  tlio  roof  than  the  !>itnpler  forms.  A  curb  roof 
[n;iy  bu  lii|n.uil  ur  i>;>t,  according  to  circumstances.  Fig.  A 
n'[)icscnts  it  hipp«dal  one  endooly.aa  tba  hul  11101% ahoir- 
■  K.  like  thapmimdiagraiUithapluwwlaiMaiidaBd 
elevatwoa. 

Fig,  4. 


Such  are  the  principal  forms  of  ruof  used  in  covering 
simple  luclanL^uiur  buildings,  but  tboy  require  miuiy  modi- 
fications to  KUit  irrc^uluntius  of  shapo,  or  coiubinaiiuns  of 
rectangular  forms.  Thua  ia  figt.  5  and  6,  winch  represent 
the  luaetioo  of  different  nwfii  or  portions  of  roollog  at  right 
aiiglea  with  aaeh  other,  the  Imaa  maa  in^eata  waUej/t, 


or  the  juBrtiM  of  two  plan«s  in  such  a  manoar  as  to 

Ibrm  hollows  the  reverse  of  hips.  When  two  fkoes  of  a 
roof  join  so  as  to  Kirm  an  m\^\v  similar  to  a  vulley,  but  in  an 
horitoiital  instea<l  of  an  inclined  position,  the  Icim  gutter  it 
applied  instead  of  valley. 

A  further  distioetioD,  which  it  w»j  be  wdl  to  manttoQ  bo> 
faa  aataring  npoo  tlw  datailaaf  aomlinatioa,  ia  that  ha> 


twean  loaii  with  dripping  aavaa,  and  those  in  wbieh  tiM 
water  ia  aollaefad  in  guttna.  In  the  ftrmer  ease  tba  raaf 

projeels  several  inches,  or  even  feet,  beyond  the  walls,  and 
the  water  running  from  the  roof  either  drops  at  once  on  the 

grounrl,  or  is  cnlle<  ttd  in  troughs  flxe«l  under  the  margin  of 
the  caves,  and  conducted  by  them  to  descending  pipes. 
This  anongement  has  a  clumsy  appearance,  and  is  perhaps 
unnecensary  where  a  sufficient  projertion  is  given  to  tba 
eaves,  though  it  is  essential  to  thedrynessof  the  walls  when 
tlMV  ar«  of  the  diminntiva  site  often  adopted  by  modem 
bttilderi.  In  gutter  roofk  Hie  timben  do  not  extend  to  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  which  are  carried  up  as  pnra]i«?iB,  of  a 
reduced  thickness,  to  such  a  height  m  to  conceal  tlic  roof 
either  wholly  or  partially.  The  gutters,  which  are  troughs 
of  wood  covered  with  lead  or  oiher  metal,  are  laid  at  tba 
bottom  of  the  slopes,  just  within  the  parapets,  and  havaa 
gentle  inelinatioa  (uaaalljr  about  an  inch  in  ten  feat^  fo 
eaoaa  water  to  run  fteaty  towards  the  pipes.  In  extensiva 
roofSi  it  19  well  to  use  two  or  more  fills  instead  of  one,  that 
the  elevated  end  o)  the  gutter  may  <  nvrr  as  little  of  the  roof 
as  need  be.  Similar  troughs  are  uftm  iisi-d  in  the  valleys. 
Gutters  are  generally  made  wide  enouj^h  for  a  man  to  walk 
along  them,  and  should  be  sullirientlv  capacious  to  avoid  aD 
risk  of  overflowing  during  a  sodden  beayj  iall  of  raia. 

The  degree  of  slope  given  to  tha  ineiinad  fkens  of  a  roof 
varies  according  to  the  covering  material  cmpl  ived,  as  well 
as  to  the  rhmate.  The  antient  Grecian  •,eiiijiles  liad  very 
low,  or  iicdirnent  roofs,  varying  from  alu  ut  12""  Id  abdut  16*, 
the  height  b«ing  from  one-ninth  to  one-seventh  of  the  span. 
In  Roman  buildings  the  inclination  is  somewhat  greater, 
being  osaally  23"  or  24%  or  from  ooa-flflb  to  two-ninths  of 
the  span.  Tha  ganaral  iotcadnatioa  of  the  pointed  style  of 
architecture  led  to  the  use  of  vaiy  high-pitched  roolk,  a  very 
common  proportion  being  that  in  which  the  length  of  the 
rafters  is  the  same  as  the  span,  %o  that  tliey  formed  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  In  compaialively  modern  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  this  country,  it  has  been  considere<l  desirable  for 
the  length  of  the  rafters  to  be  three- fourths  that  of  the  span, 
and  an  angle  of  46'  iaatill  considered  by  some  to  be  the  best 
pitch  when  plain  tilaa  are'  used.  As  builders  can,  in  the 
present  day,  obtain  excellent  covering  materials,  the  pitch 
may  bo  made  of  any  required  degree,  down  to  the  low 
Grecian  pediment,  and  it  therefore  depends  on  the  style  of 
architecture  and  the  taste  of  the  builder ;  the  most  common 
height  beinff  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  span. 
High  ronib  aiiehiaga  rain  the  most  rapidly,  and  do  not  ra> 
tain  snow  so  much  8S  thoaa  of  law  pitah ;  but  wbara  thay 
have  gutters  they  are  liable  to  baaotne  ehohed  by  snow 

sliding  i:Uo  lliem,  and  to  overflow  frinii  water  niimiug  iiit;, 
them  faster  than  (he  pipes  can  convey  ii  away.  Sleep  rojfs 
may  be  covered  with  small  slates,  and  are  less  likely  to  be 
stripped  by  violent  winds.  Low  roofs,  in  consequence  of 
their  superior  lightness,  ara  laas  expensive,  the  timbers  not 
oolv  being  shorter,  but  of  proportionataly  amallar  acantling, 
and  they  praaa  ksa  injoriouslv  on  the  walk.  Tha  Ibllow  i  ng 
table,  extracted  from  Tredgold's  'Elementaiy  Principles  of 
Carpentry,'  shows  the  proper  angle  for  roofs  covered  with 
the  maienao  specifiiil  In  ihe  first  column,  the  last  column  in- 
dicating the  comparative  weight  of  each  kind  of  covering  :— 
t-Mm^Um  t»     H«iftH  ofroof  VMghX  mfmn  • 

Copper  or  kad...       3«  iO'  ^      {H".  iJ! 

Shitas^fauBa   89*  I  '**im 

Ditt9,miSmj.,.  26*93'  }  Hfta  Mt 

Stonaatala   M*  41'  I  SSM 

Plain  tilaa   flV*  41'  {  178t 

Pan-tiles   M*  i  MO 

Thatch  of  straw, 

laadstorhaath..  48^  ^  •  .      •  . 

In  describing  the  timber-work  of  an  ordinary  roof,  each  of 
the  planes  of  ulnch  it  is  composed  nia>  be  con-.idered  to  bo 
bounded  by  a  frame,  the  parts  of  whicli  have  ilir  ^jcueral 
name  of  txirderinz  pieces.  Those  which  Join  the  wall  are  the 
wall-plates ;  that  a:  the  meeting  of  two  faoes,  parallel  to  tba 
wall-platai^  ia  tba  ridgg-pueti  and  tha  inclined  bars  astand 
ing  from  the  wall-ptatas  to  the  ridge-piece  are  rt^/Un,  thaaa 
whi<  h  form  the  salient  an<;les  in  hippi-ni  roofs  being  distin- 
guished as  Ai'pru/VCT-*.  The  support  necessary  for  the  ex- 
ternal covering  is  given  by  a  series  of  rafters  or  incline<l  bars, 
astanding  firom  Una  wall-plates  to  the  ndge-piece,  and  placed 
'  \  umii  iif  nili^  wiriai  IW  s|wi>^ 
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pumllel  with  each  other  at  equal  <Iistance«.   Id  a  hipped 

toot,  the  rafters  near  the  ends,  being  narallel  with  the  others, 
are  iiccessarilv  diminished  in  len>;lu,  extending  from  the 
wall- plate  to  the  hip-rafter  instead  of  the  ndge- piece.  All 
■uch  pieces,  bemf;  shorter  than  the  length  between  the  wall- 
plate  and  the  l  idge-piece,  are  called  jack  rafteri. 

It  is  not  usual  to  vary  the  scantling,  or  transverse  dimen- 
sions of  rafters,  in  any  consideruble  decree,  on  account  of 
their  various  lengths;  nearly  the  same  scantling  bemg  used 
in  all  buddmgs,  and  the  required  strength  being  obtained 
by  introducing  intermediate  supports  between  the  wall- 
plates  and  ridge-piece  where  the  siie  of  the  roof  renders 
such  neressary.  Thiit  additional  support  is  supplied  by 
horuontal  rectangular  bars  called  purliru,  placed  under  the 
rafters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divide  their  length  into  two 
or  more  equal  parts,  the  ends  of  the  purlins  being  Axed  to 
the  sides  of  the  bordering  frame.  Like  (he  rafters,  the 
purlins  ure  not  much  varied  in  thickness  according  to  the 
•train  upon  tliem,  but  they  are  in  turn  supported  by  a  series 
of  bars  placed  eauidit>tant  from  each  other,  and  parallel 
with  the  rafters,  but  with  their  upper  face  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  lower  face  of  the  purlins.  These  are  called 
princifiol  rajters,  or,  for  brevity,  principali,  to  dislinuuish 
them  from  the  first  described,  or  common  rollers.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  save  ruom  by  reducing  the  thicknos*  of  a 


roof,  the  purlins  may,  as  abown  in  Jig.  IS.  be  notched  mtp 

the  principals  and  common  rafters,  but  this  practice  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  it  weakens  the  timbers.  Where 
principals  are  u»ed,  their  lower  ends  ore  mortised  irito  the 
ends  o(  A  lie-beam,  which  stretches  ac  ross  the  buildin;;,  and 
rests  upon  the  wall-plates.  This  beam  keeps  the  lower  ex- 
tremities  of  the  principals  from  separating,  and  discharges 
the  weight  of  the  roof  on  ihe  walls  in  a  vertical  direction, 
relieving  them  entirely  from  the  lateral  thrust  of  the 
rafters.  The  triani^ular  frame  formed  by  the  two  principalt 
and  a  tie-beam,  with  any  bars  it  may  comprise  for  additional 
strength,  is  called  a  trusi,  and  such  frames  being  placed  at 
regular  intervals,  the  timber-work  between  any  two  of 
them  is  called  a  bay  of  roofing.  The  lower  extremities  of 
the  common  rafters,  being  elevated  by  this  arrangement 
above  the  wall-plates,  are  supported  by  pole  plaiet.  or  piece* 
of  timber  parallel  to  the  wall  plates,  resting  on  the  ends  of 
the  tie-beams.  The  supporting  frame-work  altogether  it 
called  a  carcaitt-r(x^. 

Fig.  7,  which  represents  a  small  carcass-roof  supported 
by  four  trusses,  and  having  one  purlin  only  between  the 
wall-plate  and  ridge  piece,  may  assist  the  reader  in  com- 
prehending the  arrangement  of  the  parts  enumerated ;  and 
their  names  will  be  found  more  distinctly  by  referring  to 
the  reprcscntaliun  of  a  mure  complicated  truss  at  Jig.  II. 


In  (his  figure  the  common  raAcrs  are  represented  on  one 
half  of  the  roof  only,  that  the  trusses  may  be  more  dis- 
tinctly seen ;  and  the  end  walls  are  omitted  for  the  same 
rea&on. 

The  proper  construction  of  the  trusses  of  a  roof,  with  re- 
ference to  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  weight  of  the 
eovering,  is  a  matter  requiring  much  scientific  knowled|;e. 
For  the  want  of  this  it  is  not  unusual  to  encumber  trusses 
with  much  more  timber  than  ia  necessary  or  useful ;  and 
the  disadvantage  of  this  is  not  confined  to  the  increased 
weight  and  cost  of  the  roof,  as  superabundant  timbers  fre- 
quently orcasion  injurious  strains,  and  the  incrcast-d  num- 
ber of  joints  adds  to  the  risk  of  derangement  by  the  shrink- 
ing and  warping  common  to  all  timber  constructions.  The 
general  principles  to  be  acted  upon  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  diagrams ;  but  in  the  limited  space  devoted  to  this 
article  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  describe  all  the  modi- 
fications required  by  tho  ever- varying  forms  ofbuildings;  in 
the  design  of  which  it  ia  too  common,  instead  of  assigning 
its  duo  importance  to  the  roof,  to  treat  it  as  an  unsightly 
feature,  to  be  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from  view. 

In  a  roof  formed  as  shown  in/ig.  8.  consisting  simply  of 
two  inclined  planes  abutting  on  the  walls,  it  is  evident  that 
the  weight  of  the  rafters  ab.  and  be,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
covering  sustained  by  them,  will  have  a  tendency  to  thrust 
out  the  walla.   This  tendency  ordinary  walls  have  not  the 


•Inmgtb  tomift.  and  therefore  it  becomes  neces-iarr  to  atM 
the  beam  ae  {Jig.  9>,  which,  by  receiving  the  outward  thrust 


of  the  rafters,  relieves  the  walls  of  lateral  strain.    If  the 

tension  of  the  lie-beam  ac  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  extend- 
ing force  of  the  rafters  without  sen<«ible  elongation,  theonlf 
olTect  that  such  a  roof  can  have  upon  the  walls  is  a  verti<^ 
pressure  on  each,  equal  to  half  its  weight ;  and  it  cannot 
fall  without  the  lie-beam,  which  acts  tho  part  of  a  cord  cf 
chain,  being  pulled  asunder,  or  theraAers  being  crushed. 
If  the  materials  were  perfectly  rigid,  no  additional  part* 
would  be  required ;  but  as  they  are  not  so  in  practice,  it 
becomes  necessary,  when  the  timbers  are  of  considmbfe 
lengih,  to  provide  meann  for  counteracting  their  tendenejto 
sinking,  or  sagging.  By  adding  a  bar  shaped  like  bd  (Jig. 
10),  the  centre  of  the  tie-beam  may  be  suspended  from  the 
crown  of  tho  roof.   This  piece  is  called  a  king-pott,  but  the 


name  is  perhaps  not  a  good  Aae,  though  it  appears  Ultt 
a  post  to  support  tho  ridge  or  crown  of  the  roof,  it  is  in 
reality  a  tie,  supported  by  it,  and  sustaining,  instead  of 
resting  upon,  the  centre  of  the  tie-beam.  By  cutting 
the  king-post  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  larger  scantling  than 
tho  shank  of  the  post  itself,  projections  of  the  shape  indi> 
cated  in  the  cut  may  be  formed  at  its  ends.  These  are  called 
Joggles,  and  those  at  the  upper  end  form  a  wedge  between 
the  heads  of  the  rafters,  like  the  key-stone  of  an  arch.  It  is 
evident  that  a  weight  pressing  on  the  projecting  joggles  at 
the  base  of  (he  king-post  will  be  by  it  transmitlM  to  the 
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crown  of  the  roof.  These  thercryfc  form  fixed  points,  from 
which  support  may  be  obtained,  by  means  of  itrutt  or 
iiret,  e  and  /,  for  the  centre  uf  each  nfler.  Where  pur- 
lins are  added,  they  rest  on  those  points  of  the  priiifipal 
rafters  tbst  are  thus  supixirted  bv  struts,  as  may  Iw  Men  by 
Kferenea  to  Jtg.  7.  It  mav  b*  otanreil  that  this  tcvweon- 
SMls  oTtwo  piflow  (tiM  tis-bmm  and  king  post)  in  a  state  of 
tantioo.  and  Ibur  (the  two  rafters  and  the  two  struts)  in  a 
slate  of  cooipression  ;  and  that  in  every  well-oonirived 
truss,  bowev<^r  the  number  of  its  component  parts  may  bo 
increjised,  every  bar  is  in  one  or  oilier  of  these  states.  Those 
parts  which  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  acting;  merely  as  oorda 


formed  of  »leiider  rods  of  wrooght-iron ;  but  the  others, 
needing  stiffbess  as  well  as  cohesion,  require  bars  of  con- 
siderable substan««k  tod  are  thenbre  mostly  ibtmed  «( 
wood  or  cust-iroQ.  Somotimes  the  Ung-poet  is  dispensed 
with,  and  itt  office  performed  by  two  similar  posts,  c  illcd 
Iveen-poUt,  at  equal  distances  from  ilie  centre  of  the  truw. 
In  order  to  keep  these  in  tiieir  rifilii  ]  jmi  n,  ,i  short  hori- 
zontal heiiin,  caUed  a  collar-boun,  is  iaserted  between  their 
upper  extremities,  and  another,  tomod  •  «(l>witHi^  nii, 
between  their  lower  enda.  This 


^1 M'  which  also  tlwwa  the  positiM  of  odiar  fwrta  flf 
a  trait._  ^Om  Mda  ia  MNnniad  m  «  nttnswe^  «iid  tiM 


The  auxiliartf  or  emAton  rqjien,  m,  m,  are  piece* 
sionally  added,  in  lorgu  roofs,  to  btreoKlbM  iba  prinaipab; 
•od  thnr*  the  ooUar-beam,  jbm  •  eomplet*  trusa 
within  tbem.  The  trusses  of  iraneated  roof*  are  formed  in 

this  manner,  the  collar-bfam  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
hloncof  ihu  MvXi,  aii<l  beinp  hurmounted  by  a  camber -Imtim, 
iliL^  upper  cdgeof  wiueh  is  formed  into  two  slightly  inchned 
plane»,  to  give  the  necessary  slope  to  the  lead  covering.  In 
such  a  roof,  pieces  of  wood  resembling  ridgu-piecos  are  in- 
■erted  at  tiie  aBglee  fbmed  by  the  meeting  of  the  mAers 
with  the  borinnial  ban  that  aoppoirt  tha  flat 

TbeibUowing  tepresenlation  of  a  very  simple  truss,  from 
Nicholson's '  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Compiinion,*  illu^irates 
the  use  of  slender  kiny-ponf;  nn  l  queen-posts  of  wroui;ht- 
iron.  and  shows  howr  the  .sirts).  of  every  part  of  tbo  roof  rnay 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ridi^e.  The  lower  etuis  of  the  struts 
rest  in  atinupa  attached  to  the  vertical  rods*  and  the  weight 


aarve;  and  a'lf'c'dt',  n\  the  same  figure, repreticnia  llw 
aerresponding  position  la  \tluch  they  bhould  be  ulaead  in 
MaqjMUjr  loaded  mot  if  ttia  nftam  tc  and  c*    ata  !• 


bearing  on  the  strut  a  is  imparted,  tlirdu^h  6  and  c,  to  the 
kin!{-piat  The  tie  beam  is  suspended  by  bolt*  frOU  aach 
of  tha  vartteal  rods,  aitd  the  ends  of  the  rafteia  am  taeand 
to  the  tie-beam  by  iron  straps  passing  round  tbcm,  and 
bi'lted  to  the  beam  nt  d.if.  Tnuiaa OD  tha Boma  principle 
TOiV  be  made  of  timber  only. 

In  curb  roofs  the  upper  rows  of  rafters  ure  called  cur6- 
ra/lert,anA  the  horiiuittal  luxra  that  receive  tlie  upper  ends 
of  the  lower  rafters,  and  the  feet  of  the  curb- rafters,  are 
known  as  cwb-plcUet.  The  proper  poaitioa  of  equilibrium 
Ibr  tha  raftara  of  a  curb-roof  may  be  aaoertained  by  very 
simple  means,  within  the  reach  uf  persons  not  possessed  of 
sufficient  mathematical  knowledge  for  determining  it  by 
calculation.  If  the  ruftcrs  are  to  be  equally  loaded,  as  in  a 
roof  entirely  covered  with  one  material,  this  po>ition  will  bo 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  would  take  by  gravity, 
were  they  suspended  in  a  cliam  or  festoon,  the  joints  being 
flexible.  If  they  are  framed  together  in  this  poaitieill  of 
equUilninm.  thqr  will  balatoce  each  other  like  the  itinMa  of 
an  areh ;  and  the  lie-beaou,  posts,  and  biaeea  will  haT«  no 
other  office  to  perform  than  that  of  resisting  such  inc-Milar 
biraitiH  ajt  might  tend  to  alter  tlieir  ari'.tngeineuL  1  l.e 
rafters  thus  suspended  would  fall  mto  the  poiitioii  abcdf,  I 

13,  a  lino  drawn  through  the  angles  being  A  cttleltarian  i 


bejr  a  k'"'^^''''''  «'L'ij;lit  llian  a'  l>  and  r/'c'.  they  will,  if  pro- 
portioiiutely  loaded  wlien  t>U!«pended  in  a  cur\e,  fall  in  »urh 
a  way  as  to  ineietiAe  the  angles  abc  and  cde,  uud  diminislt 
£r<i.  thereby  indicating  their  proper  position  in  tbaiooh 
When  the  roof  is  to  be  loaded  unetjually.  and  mom  00  ona 
side  of  the  ridge  than  the  other,  as  it  would  be  M^^f  wem 
to  be  covered  with  lead,  and  ibe  other  planes  with  slates,  a 
corresponding  weii»ht  added  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  6  e 
will  cause  the  I  n  i  irranso  themselves  as  abed  p.  /'X'-  H. 
the  angles  of  wlueli,  \x\n\i  transferred  to  the  roof,  gjve  the 
positit)!!  of  equilibrium  a'b'c^tf  r'.  This  practical  method 
of  finding  the  proper  angles  of  a  curb-root  may  be  applied 
under  all  eimumslances,  the  dimensions  of  the  experimental 
ban  beinff  proportionate  to  tiioM  of  (he  rafters,  and  th«r 
eentraa orgrarity  being  loaded  according  to  the  premnra to 
besu^stained  by  each  plane  of  the  roof  Tlie  great  advan- 
tage of  curb-roofs  consists  in  the  space  they  afford  for  cham- 
bers 111  the  roof,  su<di  chambers  being  li;;hled  by  dormer 
windows  in  the  lower  inclined  faces.  When  the  trusses  of 
the  roof  Ibrm  partitions  between  the  bed«momik  their  noala 
and  braces  are  ao  arranged  as  to  leave  one  or  mora  otear- 
ways  for  eommunieationbetwaen  them. 

in  rooGiof  very  large  span  it  is  often  desirable,  in  order 
to  avoid  running  tip  to  a  great  heii^ht,  to  form  two  or  more 
ridges.  When  intermediate  support  can  be  obtained  from 
partition  Willis,  such  constructions  may  be  re^'arded  as  ewm- 
binatioiis  of  two  or  more  distinct  roofs  placed  siJebyside. 
Fig,  15  IS  an  example  of  a  roof  of  large  span  without  any 
intermediate  support,  and  having  a  large  anilable  spaee 
between  tha  tie  and  collar  beams.  It  rapieeenta  the  Ibim 
of  the  tniaaas.  wbidi  were  plaead  fifteen  fiiet  apart,  of  a  nof 
f  ightf  fbet  apan»  araeiad  over  Drury-Lana  Theatre  in 

It  is  sonieliroos  necessary,  'n  order  lo  obtain  additifuud 
hisigbt  inside  a  building,  to  raise  the  tio-bcam  oboru  (li  i 
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ins  of  two  pieces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  rib,  m 
•iw  tlw  boMlit  MidfMtened  by  bolU  and  straps. 


Fig.  18. 


to  it 


lewl  of  tlm  top  of  the  mlb.    In  small  ■P*»_^^>_^y 

\>e  done  by  the  nirnple  arrangement  called  the  earpmltl't 
lj(Ki.it  {A,  Fig.  16).  1"  which  u  firm  union  is  eflfticted  Mtwsm 
the  beam  nnil  ihc  rafters  witlmut  the  use  of  nails  or  pini. 
Such  a  roof  can  only  press  injuriously  on  the  walls  by  the 
rafters  !<inking  into  a  concave  form,  which  however  their 
lower  ends  are  very  liable  to  do.  In  such  a  case  additional 
strength  may  be  obtaimd  bj  iuertiUK  a  longitudinal  truss, 
M  in  Ilk  Air.  16,  vbwncnpMMnti  dw  sod  of  Um  txnis. 


IS.  v^:^=f^ 


One  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  construction  is 
that  the  tie-beams  nmy  bo  suspended  from  any  number  of 

KtSi  whieh  is  important  in  large  span^,  where  the  beams 
I  to  be  IbrmeA  of  seraaT  i  "  ^ 


,[U-f1l  II  II  il  It  II  ii^-tHO 

^ll--^^ll 


which  should  be  firmly  built  into  the  gables,  d  and  ff  are 
side  views  of  two  longitudinal  trusses  suitable  for  such  a 
sttaatkm,  the  first  being  stiffened  by  an  srch  of  iron  notched 
intotheshort  veitieelpieeeik  end  the  Mcond  formed  of  tim- 
Imr  only.  Similar  trusses  are  oeeasionally  introduced  under 
the  piiiiiiH.  Roofs  without  ties  way  be  greatly  strcngth- 
eneii  hy  the  use  nf  parabolic  curve-*  uf  iron,  ndtrhcrl  into 
the  nificrs  of  each  inclined  face,  and  ahuUing  <ni  the  wall- 
phles,  which  in  such  a  ease  are  firmly  bolle<l  together. 
Tho  timbers  of  such  a  roof  may  be  framed  together  in 
phines,  each  having  a  distinet  ridge-piece,  and  the  nd^es 
bdog  seivwed  or  otherwise  flneljr  eonneeted  together.  The 
curves  may  be  east  in  short  soKments,  as  they  ero  com- 
prc^-ed  when  in  use.  it  being  merdy  neceosary  to  jMrovide 
tiiai  the  joints  should  always  abut  on  a  rafter.  Trodgold, 
in  his 'Klementary  Principles  of  Carpentry."  recommends 
the  Ui-e  of  similar  curves,  of  either  wood  or  iron,  in  the 
trusses  <if  iin  ordinary  roof,  by  which  thcdcrancement  often 
arising  from  the  shrinking  of  the  king-postiiand  queen-posts 
may  be  etndded.  In  this  case  the  cu^^-es  take  the  place  of  the 
principal  rafters,  and,  if  made  of  woodi  may  be  constructed 
of  short  alnight  pieces,  orratmed  aaalmni  in  Pig.  17,  and 
held  together  by  MdU  or  wooden  heya.   When  ourred  tim- 


pieees  _ 
[ScAJiFiNo.]    Diagonal  braooii  tnough  .mmeeoMiiy  with 

parabolic  curves,  may  be  added  to  meet  accidental  strains^ 

;is  shown  by  the  (lotted  lines  in  the  cut.  This  principle  of 
construction,  with  an  arc  composed  uf  several  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, was  followed  in  otu-  uf  the  largest  roofs  over  built,  that 
erected  in  1791  over  a  nding- house  at  Moscow.  The  span 
of  this  roof,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  cxtensi\c 
in  the  world»  is  stated  by  Trodgold  at  236  feet,  the  slope 
being  about  19*,  and  the  external  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing 1920  by  310  feet  He  states  that  it  hid  sunk  so  much 
that  it  was  proposed  to  add  a  second  curve  for  additional 
strength. 

A  simple  and  economical  roof,  inventc<l  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Holdsworth,  and  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  lg'20. 
is  supported  by  curved  ribs  of  timber  applied  in  a  difTc  rent 
manner.  A  detailed  description  is  given  in  the  38th  volume 
of  the  Society's  '  TransantioMn'  but  FSg.  19  will  mffioMOlly 
explain  the  principle  of  ite  oonstraetfen*      !•  n  ' 


hereon  be  obtained  it  is  to  bo  preferreJ.  as  it  rcrlnces  the 
number  of  joints.    For  small  roofs  limbers  may  ho  bent 
into  the  required  form,  as  it  is  found  that  a  piece  <if  woxl 
the  thickness  of  which  does  not  exceed  i^th  part  of  its 
length,  may  be  bent  into  a  curve  rising  one-eighth  of  its 
span  without  impairing  iw  elasticity.    Two  such 
tnav  be  laid  toqcthor.  and  bent  by  twnting  a  rope  attaohed 
to  their  ends,  as  is  done  ui  tightening  the  frame  of  a  bow 
or  pit  saw  :  an  d,  being  bolted  together  while  curved,  they 
will  spring  back  but  little  when  tho  rope  is  relaxed.  An- 
other mode  of  forming  such  a  rib  is  to  take  a  piece  of  wood 
wboae  thickness  is  about  one-si.\ti^h  of  its  length,  and 
cutting  along  the  middle  with  a  thin  saw  ftom  each  end, 
leaving  about  eight  feet  in  the  centre  solid.  The  beam  may 
then  be  bent,  and  bolted  or  pinned  together  as  belbie  de- 
scribed.   In  either  case  the  rib  should  be  bent  about  one- 
loiirih  more  than  it  is  intended  to  remain,  to  allow  for 
springing  back.    A  paralwlic  curve  is  tho  fui  ra  most  re- 
commended ;  but  a  circular  arc,  rising  half  the  hcij^ht  of 
Ibeioot  will  answer  the  purpose.   Fig.  18  represents  the 
trass  of  •  truncated  toot  strengthened  by  a  curved  rib,  tho 
•nspendingpieeea  bein^  when  the  rib  is  formed  in  the  man- 
ner flist  deseribcd,  placed  at  eieb  joint,  and  each  oooiiit- 


serving  as  a  tie-beam,  and  also  to  support  the  upper  floor  of 
tho  building;  b  b  arc  curv'cd  ribs,  formed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  those  ju'it  I'osrnbeil.  tho  lower  ends  of  -Ahich  are 
firmly  secured  to  the  tie-beam  a.  The  principal  rafters  rest 
on  these  ribs,  and  their  lower  ends  beer  upon  short  timbers 
resting  on  the  walls,  these  pieces  being  ftistened  by  strong 
iron  straps  to  the  curved  ribs,  to  counteract  the  outward 
thrust  of  the  rafters.  Bt  this  arrangement  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  roof,  which  is  usually  enenmbeied  willi  king- 
piists,  queen-posts,  braces, &c  ,  is  rendered  available  firii-t-'- 
ful  purposes,  in  addition  to  which  it  effects  a  coti^ulerAble 
saving  of  timber. 

Wrought-ircn  straps  of  various  forms  are  very  useful, 
when  judiciously  applied,  in  strengthening  the  jointaof  s 
foof.  They  should  be  fixed  with  regard  to  the  unavoidaUs 
teiMleney  of  the  timbeie  to  shrinking,  so  that  while  they 
may,  in  some  cases,  counteract  or  lessen  its  effect,  they  may 
so  far  yield  to  it  as  to  prevent  a  strain  which  should  come 
upr>n  a  timber,  being  entirely  tlir  iwii,  by  its  alteration  of 
form,  upon  tho  strap.  Tie  beams  arc  often  suspended  to 
the  IruBsing-poets  by  means  of  straps,  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  the  beam  to  be  keyed  up  to  lU  true  position  in  case 
of  the  roof  sinking.  W  ben  this  is  not  the  ease,  the  ties  sit 
sometimes  drawn  up  into  n  slightly  oonvex  or  cambered 
form,  to  meet  the  same  contingency.  Height  may  be 
gained  inside  a  building  by  disposing  the  timb<"r>  a^  in 
2U,  the  want  of  a  continuous  tie-beam  being  compensated 


for  by  an  iron  strap  to  unite  the  ties  to  the  bottom  of  the 
king-post  at  a,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  safety  of  the  plsn 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  straps^  which  alone  oountanct 
the  ontvMd  flunit  of  tte  nllan. 
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In  iM&ne  a  church  with  a  nave  and  lide  aules,  the  oon- 
tinaity  of  tm  tis-beanu  may  be  dispensed  with,  interme- 
diate support  being  obtained  from  columns.  It  is  however 
necessary  to  £;uara  carefully  ngainst  any  lateral  strain  to 
the  columns. 

Many  of  the  high-pitchcrl  roofs  of  old  Gotliic  rhurrhes 
and  lialls  are  very  inyeiiioualy  contrived,  but  they  often 
throw  ^reat  pressure  on  the  walLt,  owing  to  the  abwnco  or 
elevated  position  of  the  tiw;  thereby  renderiOf  vary  solid 
valU  and  battmww  mmmuf,  TIm  Nmmm  four  on 
ingenions  eontrivmce  fbr  tlift  eoottnietioa  of  roofh  of  large 

span  wit!)  Kin:ill  piprcs  of  wood.  Pig.  21  shows  this  arrange- 
niL'nt,  in  whicii  all  the  ra fu  rs  abut  on  jogi;led  king-posts, 
iif  wliicli  there  are  slvltuI,  their  reliCUL-  juisitiuii  beinR 
maintained  by  diagonal  bra(  >.s.   The  timbers  of  this  kind 


of  MOf  are  often  loft  visible,  being  M  Mrfed  u  to  have  an 
ornaiiMOtal  effect.  Sudia  roof  maybtavle  to«K«rt  vary 
little  iiyurioua  frairare  on  tb*  tmlts. 

When  the  space  ooTered  in  is  of  an  irregnlar  shape,  it  is 
best  to  arranjre  the  inclined  planes  of  the  roof  in  a  similar 
manner  to  those  of  a  rectansrular  huildinp.  leaving  a  level 
platform  m  the  centre,  correspondin?  to  ih«  plan  of  the  in- 
closed space.  Where  the  space  coverLHl  is  circular,  ellipti- 
cal, or  polygonal,  although  the  construction  of  the  roof  may 
appear  more  complicated  to  the  eye,  it  is,  in  fact,  simpler 
and  eaaior  than  that  of  a  quadrangular  buildioff,  the  atimin 
of  the  roof  being  more  equally  distribatod.  Too  nearer  a 
roof  approaches  to  a  circle  in  plan,  the  stronger  it  will  be, 
tlio  parts  dcrivini?  that  mutuul  ^upfiort  from  each  other  which 
forms  the  dislinguitihin^  character  ul'  the  dome.  Domes  of 
wuod,  of  great  size,  have  b^a  made  without  trussing, 
simply  by  iormin((  tlte  timbers  into  curved  ribs  abutting  on 
tha  wall-plates,  which  then  form  a  eirela^  and  kept  in  their 
proper  poaitions  by  horiaonlal  eirelM  ftunad  witn  them  at 
intervals.  At  the  riba  appraaab  tha  oppar  jpart  of  the  dome, 
the  intervals  between  tnem  dintnisb  in  width,  to  allow  for 
V*  lii<-h  cicry  --i.'coiul  ur  third  rib  i-i  disi-ontinued  at  intervals, 
ilie  ends  ol'  tbe  ribs  thus  discuhtiuued  btjiii^  rt'Cfived  by  the 
horuoiil.il  rirc-le*,  which  m;iy  bi  <  orapared  to  purlins,  the 
nbd  takmg  the  place  of  rafters.  The  wooden  dome  formerly 
asiating  at  the  Halle  aux  Bl£s,  at  Paris,  was  a  ranarkably 
bold  example  of  this  kind,  baiof  MO  Aot  in  diaoMlai;  and 
hawing  a  large  opening  intbaeantio.  Itwaabttilt  at  tha 
suggestion  of  M.  Moulineau,  and,  havint;  been  destroynd  by 
tirtu,  ha*  been  replaced  by  a  Mrailar  structure  of  iron,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

When  the  roof  approarh(  the  circular  form,  but  not 
sutliciently  to  have  the  i  iuir.u  ier  of  a  dome,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  aonaiating  of  several  trumes  fosambling  thoae  of 
an  ordinary  roof,  but  ao  aanlrWad  aa  to  interaaet  mck  otbar 
in  the  centre;  the  bing-poat  bein?  common  to  all  the 
trusses.  Pig.  22,  representing  a  design  for  a  polygonal 
raof,  from  Nicholson,  may  illustrate  this,  and  exemplifv 
also  some  of  the  apjdications  of  iron  straps  n  shows  iho 
form  of  the  strap  by  which  liic  ties  are  secured  to  the  king- 
post; tba  post  banng  aa  many  (kcas,  and  the  strap  aa 
many  arms,  aa  there  ara  tmsaaa  in  tba  roof. 


ThaaA  ttsmmiibar  of  aastaivniioaB  for  tbo  oanatruetion 
of  coolbiB -leqr  KCM>t  «•  My  bo  aaen  bv  fafMDaa  10  wi«w 


works  on  carpentry,  allusion  can  here  ba  made  to  only  one 
other.  It  IS  an  admirably  simple  plan  Jbr  makmg  a  very 
flat  roo4  dascnbed  in  the  37th  volume  of  the  'Transactions' 
of  the  Society  of  Art*,  in  a  communication  from  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Smart.  The  beams  or  rafters  are  cut,  with  a 
circular  »aw,  us  j-liown  at  a.  Jig.  23,  while  b  represents  their 
form  when  in  use,  a  wi  'l^^e  being  inswlod  between  the  ends 
of  the  paru  that  are  elevated  mto  a  aloptng  position.  Tliea» 
mayba  taiaad  to  aa  anglo  of  l«*or  It'.and  will  bear  a  graal 
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weight,  as  they  cannot  be  depressed  without  thrusting  off 
tbo  ends  of  the  beam,  or  breaking  the  lower  part  of  it  by 
tension.  This  is  called,  by  the  inventor,  tba  baie  attd  ttrimg 
n^er,  and  was  used  by  him  to  aupport  a  raof  at  tbo  OtS- 
naaoa  Wbarf.  Westminster  Bridge.  Strong  latha  vara 
nailad  npon  tba  rafters,  and  on  these  a  platibra  of  bricks 
was  laid  in  cement,  llie  whole  being  covered  with  tile*  also 
bedde4l  and  pointed  « itli  cemenl,  and  twice  coated  with  hot 
linsecd-oil.  Tiie  cost  of  this  roof  is  stated  to  be  not  more 
than  half  tliat  of  lead.  For  a  further  notice  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the  inventflc  of  this  siitnple  truss,  see  TaussiNC 

In  tba  nduabla  pnelieal  works  of  Niebolaon»  Tradgob^ 
Im.  tba  malbada  of  coleulating  tba  atrongtb  neoassary  in 
the  various  parts  of  a  roof  may  be  found ;  and  in  the  '  Prin- 
ciples of  Carpentry,'  by  the  latter  author,  tables  are  given 
of  the  dimensions  suitable  for  different  spans.  The  tabto 
here  quoted  refers  to  a  roof  similar  to  fig.  7  ;  the  trusses 
beiii^  not  more  than  ten  feet  apart,  and  the  pitch  at  an 
angle  of  about  27"  with  the  horizon,  for  a  ooverio^  of  slataa* 
Tbo  scautlings  are  suited  for  yellow  fir,  and  moat  ba  ionio 
wtut  increased  for  timber  of  inferior  quality. 


Tt»-lM«m. 

Kiof-poat. 

Principal 

Brace*. 

PBTlhM. 

CoBimoa 

KafUra. 

Baften 

loehM. 

IneiiM. 

locbM. 

liuhei. 

Iiwhai. 

Incbca. 

so 

4^3 

4X4 

3^X2 

8  X4f 

3^X2 

22 

5X3 

5X3 

3|XJi 

»iX5 

3fX2 

24 

1(4X5 

5X3^ 

5X34 

4  X-JiJ 

f^Xi 

4X2 

26 

.'>X4 

5X4 

4iXii 

MiX5 

Jix-i 

28 

n^xe 

GX4 

6X.H 

4+X2i 

4^X2 

30 

6X4^ 

6X4 

4JX3 

9  X54 

4fXS 

Far  ttbo  atfongtb  of  diffsrant  Mtoridi^  «Ddar  variaiia  aia- 
aomitanaos,  tba  reader  may  oonaolt  MaTniALa,  8*wufonr 

OF,  Vol.  XV.,  p.  8.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be  observed 
that  oak.  when  exposed  to  tension,  is  weaker  than  fir,  and 
is  therefore  less  adapted  for  ties.  Being  however  less  com- 
pressible, it  is  osuallv  preferred  for  rafters,  straining  pieces, 
and  struts;  but noagoU  obaanras  that  its  greater  tendency 
to  warping  in  aonnar  f  daia  it  lata  fit  ibr  lafters  and 
purlins  iMn  Araign  ir.  Cast-iron  ia  nat  ivnali  usod,  exeept 
m  fire-proof  rooiSi,  and  aaeh  piaea  laqoixes  to  be  well  tested. 
Wrougnt-iron  is  very  nseflif  for  atra|M  and  fastenings,  and 
<]-')  for  ties  and  Irussing-posts ;  but  care  is  always  nei>essar\ 
i"  guard  ii^ainst  imperfections,  which  are  more  likely  to 
|ia>8  unobserved  than  in  wood.  Wherever  iron  is  applied, 
provision  should,  be  made  for  its  expansion  and  contnictiou. 
and  it  is  desirable  to  pcotoct  it  from  oxidation  by  painting. 
Tbaogb'  iron  ia  tu  atoongor  for  ito  nie  than  any  kmd  of 
timbor,  it  k  nakhar  ao  atroag  nor  ao  eheap  as  yellow  fir. 
trrighl/or  weight. 

The  joints  in  the  frame-work  of  a  timber  roof  arc  of  va- 
rious kmds,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  strain  they  have 
to  resist.  They  should  be  formed  with  great  care,  and  with 
due  regard  to  such  probable  changes  of  form  as  all  coaaU'WO 
tions  of  timbeta  ara  baUa  to  firMn  abrinking  and  varping. 
Cocking  or  cogging  ia  tba  mno  givaa  to  that  kind  of  Jom- 
ing  in  wbieb  one  pieoa  of  litobaft  in  •  atato  of  tonaioo,  ia 
so  attaelied  to  another  tbat  it  cannot  be  drawn  away  without 
ono  piece  breaking.  Pigt.  24  and  25  repreMjnt  \.v,o  methods 
of  cocking  tha  ends  of  tie-beams  on  the  wall -plates, 
giving  a  plan  and  elevation  of  each.  In  both  figures  a 
represents  the  beam,  and  b  the  wall-platc.  In  tiio  first 
plan,  which  was  formerly  much  practised,  the  contraction 
of  tba  dovo-toilad  and  af  tba  baaaa  wonU  allow  it  to  bo 
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dAini  eoBttdenUy  out  of  its  place,  and  would  Uicrofora 
permit  the  walU  to  spread;  but  in  theMGODd  tbo  aODOunt 
uf  contraction  is  diminished,  owing  to  the  HBalt  width  of 

*  the  rectangular  tongue  that  tiuenj  the  tie-beam,  while  its 
position  is  such  as  to  provi'iit  the  Ijcam  being  drawn  out  of 

^  Its  place  bevond  tlic  actual  extent  of  the  conirat  ti  m:  of  the 
tongue.  Tbe  tbrinkmg  of  tlib  jogKles  of  kiiig-pottii  arid 
oueen-poilt  it  often  produetive  of  serious  derangement,  a 
cumiBltMWB  gfWtly  in  favour  of  the  subttitution  crfifon  for 
nood  fbr  tueih  parts, especially  in  large  noft.  This  ineonro- 
nienco  is  sometimes  avoided  by  making  the  upper  ends  of 
the  principal  raftoru  abut  immediately  upon  each  other,  as 
represented  in  /ig.  1?.  A  i  tnlur  ;iri  aagement  is  made,  in 
some  cases,  where  wooden  kme-posts  are  used,  the  king- 
pott  and  rafters  being  strapped  together  with  iron.  The 
liilklBg  of  a  not,  partioalAny  if  it  be  of  low  pitch,  is  very 
h^atioas  to  the  mortiie^id-tenon  joints  of  the  struts  and 
rafters,  by  throwing  the  strain  on  the  sboalders  of  the 
tenons  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  oft  the  tOUOOs  or  splinter 
the  wood.  To  guard  u^'ainsi  such  injuries,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed by  M.  P«>rronef.  a  French  engineer,  inst^d  of  making 
the  tenons  and  joggles  square,  to  form  them  into  circular  arcs, 
the  centres  being  at  the  opposite  end  of  tbe  strut  or  rafter. 
This  plan  einiaail  vorthy  of  general  adoption,  as  it  allows 
the  Joinu  to  accomnodate  themselves  to  obanges  of  form 
vithont  injury.  Alt  therthnben  of  a  ntof  are  usuiUly  fitted 
and  framed  i<igot1ier  on  the  ground,  and  tahM  tO  pieces 
again  before  beinn  elevated  to  liie  buildrnj,'. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  previous  column  to  the 
^lous  materi;ils  used  fur  the  covering  of  roofs,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  different  degrees  of  inclination  suitable  for 
tham.  Tbatebed  roofs  have  been  considered  by  some  to 
Maintain  the  moot  eqnahla  temperature  in  the  buildings 
covered  by  them,  kesfing  out  alike  tbe  extreme  heat  of 
summer  and  cold  of  winter.  Tbey  are  objectk>nable  on 
account  of  tiieir  harbouring  vermin,  being  easily  damaged 
by  wind,  and  danj;erously  combustible.  The  frequent  re- 
pairs rcquirefl  make  ihatcii  also  an  exjKiisive  material. 
Besides  btraw,  reedii  and  heath  are  sometimes  used  for 
thatching,  and  pusisess  the  advantage  of  greater  durability. 
Tiies  admit  heat  aadmoiaCure  more  than  good  slates.  Pan- 
tiles, having  no  holef  fan  nixing  through,  are  simply  hung, 
by  ledges,  upon  lathn  nailed  to  the  raHers.  Plain  tiles,  laid 
in  mortar,  and  over-lappnii^,  so  as  lo  be  double  thickness 
everywhere,  make  a  very  good  though  heavy  coveriu};. 
Tiie»  of  a  peculiar  form,  calI«Kl  hip-tilet,  are  used  for  cover- 
'  ing  salient  angles ;  and  gttUer-tiU$,  which  are  simiiar  to 
tbem,  but  pieced  with  t£e  eoncave  side  upwards,  in  the 
valleys  or  raeeding  an^es.  Slate*  m  laid  in  various  ways. 
They  are  sometimes  nailed  down  on  a  clooe  boarding :  or,  if 
large,  on  batttru,  or  pieces  of  wood  tmm  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches  wide,  and  three  I'lm  ters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick,  which  are  nailed  to  the  rafter*  at  intervals  regulated 
by  the  length  of  the  slates.  Lozenge-shaped  slating  is  occa- 
aionaliy  used,  and  has  an  ornamental  appearance,  but 
easily  injured,  as  there  is  but  one  nail  tlirough  each  lilate. 
It  is  always  laid  on  boartting.  For  what  is  eaUed  paieot 
feting  the  best  large  slates  are  seleeted,  and  HMd  without 
cither  boardini(  t  r  >  atit  tiii:^:,  tli«  common  raflerij  being 
.  placed  at  such  a  wiiiili  ar,  t  j  c  in:  '  under  the  joints.  The 
slates  are  bcrcwed  down,  tin:  c  i\ir^<-.-,  iv«r-lappin^  about  two 
inches.  Tbe  meeting  jomts  arc  covered  by  fillets  of  slate 
about  three  inches  wiM,  set  in  ptttly»  and  screwed  down ; 
and  tbe  bipe  and  ridgn  are  aomettmei  eofand  in  the  same 
naonert  iluntgh  it  is  beat  in  all  aoeh  oaaea  to  naa  lead. 
Patent  slating,  when  well  executed,  is  water-tight  with  as 
low  a  slope  as  one  in  six.  In  some  districts  laminm  of  stone 
tire  u^ed  in  lieu  of  slates  or  tiles.  Shingles,  which  arc  like  ; 
slates,  but  made  of  woofl,  were  formerly  much  used  in  covoi- 
ing  pyramidal  slceples.  and  in  roofs  of -.teep  pitch.  They  are 
sttti  used  m  the  United  States,  and  are  usually  laid  on 
boarding,  in  a  similar  maouar  to  ODOinon  alalaa. 
8baeto  of  natal  m  my  eonenniaat  1U  aovoring  iomm, 


and  curved  or  angular  surfaces  generally ;  and  also  for  tlat 
roofs,  or  anciiaa  have  too  little  slope  for  slating.  Lead  ia 
the  most  eomman  material  tat  such  purposei^  though  cop- 
per, iron,  tinned  iron,  and  renently  nac,  atw'  also  used. 

Lead  terraces  or  flats  are  commonly  laid  on  boarding  o' 
plaster.  The  joints  are  sometimes  soldered,  but  the  most 
approved  method  is  to  roll  or  wrap  the  edges  into  each 
other,  maktitg  ailowanoe  for  expansion  and  contraetioo.  A 
fall  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  n  fbot  ia  aufidant  fiw  auHboas 
covered  with  sheet  metal. 

CemenU  of  various  kinda  h*va  been  applied  to  the  for- 
mation of  >oofii»  and  in  aome  caaes  with  aueeess.  though 
they  have  often  been  found  to  erack.  and  thatreby  become 
permeable  to  water.  Mixtures  of  tar  with  lime,  sand,  gravel, 
ai>hes,&c.,  have  been  recomrnended  ;  and  aiphalte  has  been 
applied  to  thi*  purpoic,  apparently  with  great  advantage. 
Compoi^ittoiis  of  tar,  reisin,  and  sitnilsr  substances,  spread 
upon  i^hects  of  coarse  paper,  have  also  been  used. 

(Nicholson's  idroAllediira/  Dictionary,  Praeticat  BmOdo't 
Sec,  fte.;  Tredgold'a  Avnc^/^rf  <^  Carpentry;  Robtion^a 
M)>chaniral  Phitosfyphy.) 

ROOK  (Coniu  Jrustlegus,  L  i  n.),  Tins  well-known  gre- 
garious and  familiar  bird  (for  It  sc'cras  to  affect  [iL  i^'hbuur 
hood  of  man.  and  even  not  to  be  icarts<i  by  the  buiuky 
atmosphere  of  great  towns)  is  the  Comacehia  nera  and  Cor- 
naochtone  of  the  Italians ;  Grays,  GrolU,  Freux,  and  Frcof- 
oime  of  the  French  ;  Comeiile  Moittoneute  of  BrisMu; 
SeAtoortce  Krdhe  of  the  Germans ;  Roka  of  the  Swedes; 
Ronk  of  the  modem  British,  and  Yd/ran  of  tbe  antient 
British. 

lielon  and  Caiua,  the  latl4:r  uf  whom  namea  the  Rouk 
Spcnnfdogut,  seu  fhigilega,  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that  it 
it  is  tbo  nrtpftoXoyoc  uf  Arisioile  (Mist,Amm.,viiu  3).  It  is 
doubtless,  as  Pennant  observe i  lie  Conm*  of  Vl^gjl,  who 
has  happily  described  a  flock  of  iliem 

*  S  faita  dcndana  asialaa  m>(iu>.'  (0«ofy..l(b.L.  381.) 
Gengraphieal  Diitribution. — The  Rook  is  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  F.urope ;  but  nowhere  dues  it  seem  to  be 
mure  abundant  than  in  Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Woodsd 
and  eultivated  diatriels  are  its  Ikvourite  haunts.  Tbe  farther 
north  tbe  obaarver  goes  in  Scotland,  tbe  fewer  rooks  does  be 
see.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland  there  art'  n  ur ,  nor  ir<.'  i!i< 
any  in  Guernsey  and  .Terney.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  nu- 
merous in  Demnark.  nor  in  the  southern  districts  of  Sweden, 
nor  in  Russia  and  northern  Asia,  though  tbey  may  be  seen 
there  In  Italy  the  rook  ia  cammon  and  permanent ;  but 
it  appears  to  be  migratoijrovar  n  part  of  the  continant  o( 
Europe.  In.Pranaa  it  it  ala»  oomnon*  and  thn  IbllDwing 
quatrain  appaaia  itnd«r  the  ent  of  it  in  dw  JMrmt$  d^Of- 
ttaux- 

Bt  as  Mpate^  4*  tnias  St  dsjnn* 
<iat<Aaatw«^TS>s«wfcft<>yilits.' 

It  occurs  bi  t\^i  c  ii  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas :  and  Dr 
Vun  Siebold  and  M.  Biirger  note  it  among  tbe  Eun^^eati 
birds  seen  by  them  in  Japan. 

i^bod^  RakiUt  Oiain.  and  inaeota  aapeeiaUyp  form  the 
fbod  of  the  Roob,  and  tbara  can  be  no  doubt  ihaX  it  amply 
repays  the  farmer  for  the  seed  which  it  takes,  by  its  assidu- 
ity in  clearing  his  land  of  wire  worms  and  the  larve  of  tbe 
cock-chafl'er  (Melolotiiha  vulgaris).  These  last  arc  called 
Rook-worms  in  many  places,  and  the  birds  may  be  seen  fol- 
lowing the  plough-tail  to  gather  them  up  as  the  share  ex- 
poaea  them.  In  the  end  of  May  and  bqdoning  of  Joosb 
whan  tbe  ynnng  are  able  to  1^  and  go  abroad  witb  thair 
parenta,  tbey  nny  often  be  seen  amnng  the  bri^t  gnca 
leaves  of  the  bone-ebestnut  and  other  trees  bending  Ike 
branches  with  their  weight  as  they  assemble  lo  pick  off  tbe 
cock-chaffers  in  the  winged  ittate.  Where  these  birds  lia^e 
been  inconsiderately  destroyed,  on  account  of  the  supposed 
damage  which  they  had  dune,  a  total  failure  of  tlte  crops  has 
made  the  farmer  glad  to  try  to  get  ihcm  back  again.  Ike 
atiekrbuilt  nest  eontaina  four  or  five  pale  greeniah  t^ft, 
blotched  with  dark  greeniah  brown;  Uieaa  atw  aoawtimcf 
palmed  upon  the  undisceming  for  Plover's  eggs,  but  are 
easily  distinguished  from  them.  Not  that  a  rook  a  egg  isbr 
;  any  means  bad;  though  far  inferior  in  every  respect  to  tbe 
other.  Tbe  male  is  most  attentive  to  the  female  while  »be 
is  setting,  and  feeds  her  assiduously  ;  boih  are  very  indus- 
trious in  <;upplying  their  young,  and  the  skio  under  tbe 
tongue  may  u(  this  season  bv  often  seen  dilated  into  n  kind 
of  ponah  by  the  collected  food.  During  tbe  building  aaasoa 
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Ibey  have  great  squabble-s  among  themselves  alx^ut  their 
nwta.  An  account  of  one  of  their  battle*  with  the  Herons 
for  Uwpouessioa  of  a  ditputed  territoiy  is  tiUudsii  to  m  the 
■rtieto  BBBom  [voLxiL  p.  167].  TtMf  fkvqiMiitlf  visit  their 
DMt'lMiHilillwaMimilontlMurvky  torooBt  in  some  dis- 
tant wood,  and  eons  to  than  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
their  nest,  and  laltiagdmuttlM  iNNinMsor  inenbatiMflBrlj 

in  March. 

The  Rook  is  not  wit'iiout  the  power  of  mimicry  granted 
so  largely  to  the  greater  part  of  the  true  crows,  i!>  docile, 
capable  of  learning  amusing  tricks,  and  beromes  much 
atiaoliodtotlMkind  hMidtlwtfiBedait.  Ithwbeonbaud 
to  imittta  tbo  note  of  a  jaekdaw  (Hawitaon)  and  i1m  bark' 
ing  of  dogs  so  perfectly  that  if  the  mimic  had  been  out  of 
tight,  no  ear  could  have  discovered  the  deception.  (Macgil- 
livray.) 

Varietiei. — White,  pied,  and  cream-coloured.  '  A  gen- 
tleman.' sa\H  the  charming  author  of  the //M/oryq^Se/AwYM, 
'  had  two  milk-white  rooks  in  one  natt.  Aboobj  of  aearter, 
finding  theiu  before  they  were  aUo  to  lljrttlmv  tbein  down 
and  dntroyad  then,  to  the  regret  of  the  owner,  who  would 
hxf  bean  glad  to  bavc  preserved  aneb  a  curiosity  in  the 
rookery.  I  saw  the  binls  myself  nailed  against  the  end  of  a 
bam,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  their  bills,  legs,  feet,  and 
claws  were  roiik-whit«.'  These  perhaps  were  perfect  albums, 
and  might  so  have  continued  ;  but  instances  are  not  wanting 
vbon  Uia  original  light  colour  deepens  into  the  usual  sable 
with  agib  Mc»  Yarrall  quotas  Mr*  Hunt  of  Norwieb*  who 
atntaa  that  a  grattoan  of  bis  aaqnaintanee  had  in  1816 
a  young  rook  of  a  light  ash-colour,  most  beautifully  mottled 
all  orer  with  black,  and  the  quilt  and  tail  feathers  elegantly 
barred;  but  when  the  bird  moulted  it  became  a  jci  bliick 
rook,  and  in  this  state  was  suffered  to  join  its  sable  brethren 
in  the  fields.  Mr.  Yarrelt  remarks  that  this  agreeit  with  his 
own  observalioni,  and  he  adds  that  accidental  varieties  will 
generally  be  fonnd  to  be  comparatively  small  and  weak 
buds;  as  these  young  birds  increase  in  age  and  gain  con- 
stitutional power,  the  secretions,  he  observes,  become  per- 
fect, and  the  plumage  assumes  its  natural  colours,  whilst  the 
assumption  of  while  feathers,  by  old  birds,  is  probably  the 
efTori  of  the  convene  opecatioo  af  dw  plwtmogieal  bw. 
KBrituh  Bir4».) 


HMdMdlftagtaflMlL 

It  has  been,  and  iiwUetl  i^till  ia  with  some,  a  question 
whether  the  loss  of  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  beak  in 
the  young  rook  upon  the  first  moult,  is  or  is  not  a  specific 
diatinotioo,  or  merely  the  result  oi  denudation  from  plunc- 
ing  the  biU  into  the  ground  in  soareh  prey.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  some  Ibreign  birds  resemble  the  rook  in 
this  particular.  Mr.  John  Blackwall's  observations  (iif- 
Mearche*  in  Zoology)  touching  this  matter  are  full  of  inte- 
rest. He  refers  to  a  rook  preserved  in  the  Manchester 
Miiscura.  which  has  iu  mandibles  crossed  near  their  extre- 
mities, but  so  slightly  thai  ibtt  malformation  could  not  have 
iatorfered  materially  with  the  mode  of  procuring  food  usually 
raaortod  to  >y  raoka»  aa  is  alaarly  aoeva  by  the  danudsd 


f  state  of  the  nostrils  and  anterior  pari  uf  the  head,  both  of 
which  are  entirely  destitutaof  feathers.  But  he  notices  an^ 
other  specimen,  in  the  paaaesaion  of  Mr.  R.  Wood  of  Man* 
Chester,  which  has  the  mandibles  greatly  elongated  and 
mueh  curved.  *  Now.'  says  Mr.  Blaekwall.  '  it  is  evident 
that  the  bird  possessing  a  bill  thus  formed  could  not  thrust 
it  into  the  ground  in  search  of  worms  and  larvco  of  insccls, 
cui  tiie  rook  is  known  to  do  habitually  ;  and  accordingly  the 
plumage  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  this  individual,  and  the 
bristly  feaihers  which  cover  its  nostrils,  are  very  conspi- 
cuous, not  having BUlained  the  slightest  injury.  The  opinion 
eniertainod  by  aMHqr|wnMis  tha»  the  nakad  eondition  of 
the  noatrils  and  anterior  part  of  the  bead  ia  an  original  pe- 
culiarity in  the  rook,  is  thus  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect ;  indeed,  the  fact  that  young  rooks  exhibit  no  deficiency 
ill  tiicio  partiruhirs,  is  suiliricnliy  conclusive  on  this  poinl ; 
but  the  possibility  of  an  entire  s[>eci«»s  being  endowed  with 
an  instinct  deslnativa  of  a  usual  portion  of  iU  organiiation 
was  probably  never  aontem^led  by  theae  obaaivan ;  it  ia 
not  surprising  theralbra  Ant  the  inftraaoa  dadoead  mm  a 
partial  view  of  the  subject  should  be  erroneous.' 

ROOKB,  SIR  GEORGE.  ADMIRAL,  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  William  Rouke,  was  born  at  his  father's  seat,  the 
priory  of  St  Lawrence  near  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1660. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain.  In  1689  be  was  sent 
out  as  commodore  vidi  a  squadmi  to  the  coast  of  Ireland* 
whaie  his  aanieea  vara  nw  ia  to  todttea  WiUiain  111.  to 
pimaote  him  to  the  rank  of  nai^adrairal  of  the  red.  He 

soon  afterwards  bore  a  part  in  the  indecisive  action  between 
the  earl  of  Torrington's  licet  and  thai  of  the  French  admiral 
Tourville,  off  Hi  ucliy  Ileaii. 

In  1692  Uooke  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
off  Cape  La  Hogua  (piowrly  La  Hague)  between  the 
Fkeneb  float  and  the  eombmed  English  and  Dutch  flaeta 
under  admiral  Russell,  May  I9,  1692  :  but  a  part  of  the 
French  fleet  having  escaped  into  Ui  Hc^ue,  and  being  hauled 
up  so  high  that  the  Eni^hhh  ships  of  the  line  could  not  reach 
them,  Rooke  volunteered  on  the  following  day  to  attack 
them  with  the  boats  of  his  squadron.  This  service  be  per- 
formed at  night  under  cover  of  a  fire  from  bis  frigates  and 
aauUsr  taasela ;  and  so  well  was  his  plan  contrived,  and  so 
unexpectedly  and  suddenly  executed,  that  though  six  French 
three-deckers  were  burnt  that  night  and  seven  other  ships 
of  the  line  on  the  following  morning,  the  loss  of  the  English 
only  amounted  to  ten  men.  For  this  exploit  Rooke  was  re- 
wafded  with  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  0  pansllMI 
of  IWOL  a  year,  and  the  honour  of  knighihood. 

After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  Sir  George  Rooke 
was  eleeted  menbar  of  pailiament  for  Portsmouth;  and 
tfiongh  be  was  attawiad  to  tiioTory  party,  then  in  opposMon 
to  the  government,  queen  Anne,  on  her  accession  m  1702, 
appointed  him  '  vice-admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas  of  this  king- 
dom,* having  previously  constituted  her  royal  cuosort  prince 
Qaatgoafl&iinaikgaiiawliiriaoofliarfaaaBbylaadaad 

The  war  of  tbo  anoeession  had  now  ooBBMaea^  and  an 
attaek  upon  Cadis  was  resolved  upon,  the  landrftteas  being 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  com* 

Wnad  English  and  Dutch  fleets  under  Rooke.  The  atUck 
was  begun,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  was  not  persevered  in.  Having  received 
intellieenoe  however  that  the  PUte  fleet,  under  convoy  of  a 
French  squadron,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  the 
duke  and  Sir  Geoiffe  lasolvad  to  prooesd  tonoi.  The  duke 
stonnod  tbe  town  with  aooo  nan,  vhfla  the  fleet  took  and 
destroyed  seventeen  !^hips;  six  galleons  being  taken  by  the 
English  and  five  by  the  Dutch,  who  biurnt  five  others.  The 
value  of  the  specie  nd  goodt  taken  WM  aatiiwtad  at  flvo 
millions  of  dollars. 

Sir  George  Rooke  having  been  joined  by  Sir  Cloudailay 
Shovel,  with  a  large  rainCbroement  fnm  Bngland.  they  ia> 
solved  to  make  an  attack  noon  Oibraltar.  On  the  SIst  of 
July,  1704,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  with  1800  marines,  was 
landed  on  the  istnmus,  while  tbe  ships  commenced  a  can« 
noiiade  upon  tbe  fortress,  which,  having  been  kept  up  for 
about  six  hours,  the  Spaniards  began  to  fly  from  the  bat- 
teries. The  boats  were  then  manned  and  armed,  and  the 
seamen  succeeded  in  nuking  themselves  msstets  of  the 
great  platform,  vbidi  tbay  vatntttod  till  the  Iblloving  dqi 
wboanniiifiifeoiMatofaaaiMnoaBUaasiMm  toawiy  an* 
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ot1i«r  atrang  battery,  which  put  tham  in  poMawion  of  most 
of  the  enemy'*  cannon.  The  govarnor  ihm  woepted  the 
oflerad  terms  of  capitulation,  and  tha  fortffltt  aunmidered. 

On  the  9th  of  Augu«,t.  1704,  Rooko  Ml  in  with  the  ?rench 
fleet  under  the  Comto  do  TouIouko.  wlio  had  recently  put  to 
sea  from  Toulon,  with  fifiy-two  ships  of  the  hne  and  twenty- 
four  galloys.  Tho  French  admiral  ondeavourud  lu  Et-'t 
away,  though,  ao<;urdin)i;  to  Rooke's  stntemeiit,  be  had  a 
caperiority  of  600  f^uti.^  but  on  the  tath  uf  August  Rooke 
braught  him  to  ution  off  MaltjA.  Tfa*  batUs  b^|aii  in  the 
(brenoon,  and  ended  with  tha^y,  whan  tha  Prendk  want 
off  to  leewaril,  v^iu],  rlin  weather  heiiii;  haay,  escaped.  This 
was  a  hard-fouKlu  Latllo.  Thu  Kreach  lost  upwards  of  30UO 
tnen,  and  the  Entjlish  ii]i->vji  iis  of  ^000. 

Sir  Ueorge  Rooke  on  \m  return  to  England  was  received 
by  c]ueen  Anne  at  Windaor  with  ^raat  distinction,  but  find- 
ing that  the  government  WM  boelile  to  him.  he  nMigned  his 
amptoymanta,  gave  up  hit  Mat  in  parliament,  and  naaaed  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  his  seat  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  ne  died  on 
the  241b  of  January,  1709,  aged  fifty-eight,  and  was  hun'ed 
ill  the  c;itlK-driil  of  Canterbury.  He  was  thrice  :i m  i  tl. 
(Cam  Jibe  Us  IJo^t  of  the  Admirah  ;  Looker's  Oailfry  nj 
Grnpiiwirh  Hotpilcd.) 

ROOKER,  MICHAEL  ANGELO.  an  artist  of  eon- 
ridwnble  merit  as  a  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  was 
born  in  LDOdon  nbout  the  yaar  1743.  His  father,  Edward 
Hooker,  alio  a  akilftd  designer  and  engraver,  who  excelled 
111  lainlscBpcs  and  architi  ctural  views,  appears  to  have  been 
a  sinfjuhir  chanicter,  having,'  for  wiine  time  acted  as  a  harUi- 
fjiiiii  at  Drury-Lano  Theatre.  Michael  Angelo  was  t.iupjht 
engraving  by  his  father. and  executed  the  hcad-pieoes  to  the 
^mford  Almanack'  for  several  vears,  from  his  own  di-aw- 
ingft.  In  iMdwaps-dMHriiigt  wbioh  i*  Mid  to  bava  been  h  is  | 
Ihvoorito  QMnipaaoot  lie  wai  inainiBted  bjr  Ftal  Bandby,  | 
whoso  style  ho  imitated.  Hi.*  manner  is  not  powerfiil,  but 
hi?;  (lnivmi!»M  display  much  taste  and  feeling.  For  several 
years  Rookor  painted  the  scenes  t  ii  ihc  Hay  market  Theatre. 
He  was  one  of  tlte  earliest  anooiat«s  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  died  on  the  last  day  of  Mffuarj,  1801,  at  tiM  aga  of 
flAy-ae\'en  or  fifty-eight. 

ROOS,  PHILIP  PETER,  a  painter  oonmonly  eallMl 
Roaa  da  IVaoli',  ftom  his  long  resideoeaat  that  place,  wsh  ' 
born  at  Frankfbrt  in  1655.  He  was  instnietad  in  art  by 
bi-i  father,  who  was  in  the  Rervice  of  the  landgrave  of  Hc'sso, 
by  which  prince  Fhihp  was  sent  to  Italr,  and  allowed  a  pen- 
sion during  the  perifxl  of  his  study.  On  arriving  at  Rome, 
he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  painting,  and  aoquirad  a 
most  astonishing  &oility  of  hanrl ;  indeed  swdl  waa  l^ra> 
piditjr  of  exaoatbn.  that  0.  la  Bload,  who  waa  at  tba  nne 
time  at  Hohm,  daolam  thai  Hooa  eopiad  in  chalk  tha  arch 
of  Titus  within  half  an  hour,  and  that  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  finish.  He  devoted  his  talonts  chletly  to  painting 
animals,  which  he  designed  mostly  from  nature.  To  iandi- 
tate  his  studies  he  established  htot&alf  at  Tivuli,  where  he 
tvept  a  kind  of  mena^^ie  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from 
tba  lifit  with  correetnaaa  suoh  animals  as  he  required  for  his 
ptatuiaa.  His  other  tulgaata  gaaarally  represent  pastoral 
scenes  with  herdsmen  and  cattle,  and  works  of  a  similar 
nature,  some  of  which  are  executed  as  large  a.i  life.  His 
groups  are  composed  with  ^rect  jud^meiir:  n  i  l  the  land- 
scapes in  his  backgrounds,  his  skies  and  distanct.%  are 
treated  with  surpasiinj;  truth,  and  cxikmUjkI  in  a  masterly 
style.  Yet,  although  he  painted  with  great  facihty.  his 
productions  betray  no  appearance  of  negligence  or  inatten- 
tion ;  tb^  aia  flrea,  without  being  daAcient  in  finish.  H  is 
piefuna.  aoeofdiBit  to  Laaii,  are  n»  ha  Iband  in  the  gallenes 
of  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  other  capital  cities  of  Germany, 
bcsidepi  an  imm«n«?  nnmhpr  in  Italy  and  many  m  Enslfind, 
though  we  have  no  -p'-i-  iiiBn  by  his  hand  in  the  National 
Oallery.  He  was  a  incmbcr  of  most  of  the  principal  ooi^ 
demies  of  Europe.  He  is  said  by  Huber  to  faava  alehed  a 
few  plates  of  pastoral  tabJieeta,  which  ara  my  aeama.  M. 
Piriia,  in  the  'Biographla  univaraellei*  mantkMi  three  pic- 
ture* by  this  master  which  were  in  the  MusAe  NapolAm, 
but  which  were  roturne<l  to  Vienna,  wlienco  they  had  been 
taken,  in  1815.  1")  i-c  art'  n  view  of  the  Cascade  of  Tivoh. 
a  picture  of  animals,  and  a  wolf  devouring  a  sheep,  the 
.andscape  in  which  latter  work  waa  painted  by  Tempesta. 
(PilkingtOTi's  IXrtionary,  by  Fuseli ;  lAnxi,  Sktha  PUioriea, 
ii.  174;  Biographie  Untvertelle.) 

ROOT.  The  laathamatical  naa  of  tiua  tarm  baa  gtadu- 
atf  bMD  aEtandad,  imlil  it  my  ha  aalnad  at  IbllMn: 
<faiy vitaa ofanmknMni^MHMty  wkkh  antiiiaa a giwn 


uation  u  called  a  root  of  that  cquatioa.  Xhua,  S.  1.  l-l* 
(-3)  and  1— i/(-S)ara  tha  roots,  and  all  tha  matt,  af 
tha  equation 

T*  =  6ar»  - 1 2  j:*-f  1 6x  -  8, 
since  they  are  the  only  algcbraic.il  formula)  and  nrithmeti- 
cal  numbers  which  satisfy  it.    Oa  thu  Kcneral  i.se  of  tlte 
term  root, sec  Thkory  of  EquatiokS  and  Invoiution. 

The  more  common  us-e  of  ihe  term  root  is  as  follows :  tlie 
seventh  root  of  8  is  the  incommensurable  fraction  whose 
ievanth  power  ia  8^  or  tiia  aolattan  of  the  equation  ae'ssg. 
There  an  altngether  tavvn  audi  MlntMnu,  one  only  arithme- 
tical, the  others  of  the  form  0"t-AV (— 1) ;  the  nie  hod  (j< 
obtamin  i];  the  arithmetical  solution  has  already  been  di»cus^-d 
in  the  article  Involution  ;  the  importance  of  the  Sgi;\hK 
Root  will  justify  its  oonaidecation  in  an  article  apart.  We 
reaerve  for  the  present  attiela  tba  tnetbod  of  finding  and 
using  any  not  (in  the  common  mam}  aT  any  algabiaieal 
quantity,  a  naaaesary  corapiatifla  of  tbaattiele  NitOAmTi 

AND  lUPOtSIBLB  Qt;ANTlTIBS. 

Every  algebraical  result  is  of  the  form  a-{-6V(— 1)  at 
widest,  or  may  be  reduced  to  that  form.  Hero  a  and  f>  arw 
meant  to  Im  real  algebraical  quaniituis,  that  is,  reducible 
to  positive  or  negative  whole  numbers  or  fractions,  com- 
mensurable or  incommensurable.  Thus,  if  isO,  we  have  the 
simple  real  quantity  a ;  if  0=0,  we  have  the  airapfe  ioqiaa* 
sible  quantity  b*/  (—1).  It  is  indifferent,  as  to  the  prawt 
article,  in  what  light  the  impoesible  quantity  V( "  1)  ia  eoR- 
sidered;  whether,  aii  in  Nboatitx  and  Impossible  Qi  an- 
TiTiKS,  upon  that  extended  syeiteni  of  definitions  winch 
makes  It  explicable  and  rational,  or  ui>on  the  more  eomm  ai 
system  in  which  it  is  uaed  without  such  explauaiton :  far 
we  are  now  mataly  considering  all  algebraic  formulie  aa 
results,  aubjeot  to  aaitain  lawa  bv  «biob  their  use  ia  to  be 
regulated,  and  withoat  any  rewfanea  to  interpretation. 
Wl,  ;i  u-n  ilr-  Tc  io  consider  only  the  arithmetical  root  of  an 
ariliimoticai  qitautity,  we  shall  use  the  symboU  ij,  i/,  ij ,  &c., 
but  the  exponential  fractions  ^,  \,  \,  &c.  wdl  denote  any 
one  of  the  ali;cbraical  roots  of  a  loriaula.  Thus  Vl6  meant 

simply  4;  hut  ([>;)'  is  an  ambiguous  symbol  standing  for 
either  +-1  or  —4.  And  when  we  liave  an  r<|uation  which 
presents  an  ambiguous  formula  equated  to  an  unambieuous 
una^  wa  mean  that  tba  onambiRUoua  aide  of  tba  equauan  ii 

of  the  values  of  the  ambiguous  one:  in  this  sense  (1)'= 
—  1  +  V(— 3j).   When  we  use  the  simple  arilLmeiical 
symbol  V  balbra  an  algabiaieal  quntityi  aa  in  V(— 9J.  «e 

merely  mean  to  signify  t*  rU  ;:i  >  two  values  of  (••Sj^aivdia- 
linguished  lato  -f     (    :i)  and  —     (  — 3). 

Lot  us  now  take  a  <^uantity  of  the  form  a^^a/C**!)* 
Aaaume  r  coe.  6=a,  r  sm.        whioh  givaa 

r-±V<*«+a^)  tan.»ssj. 

Lot  us  ohoosi!  for  r,  which  is  calle<1  the  modulus  of  tbi* 
cxpres&Luti,  the  positive  value  V  t6'  +  a'>.  We  can  then 
always  make  the  angle  9  give  the  equation 

a-f*V(-.l)  =roo».©+r  ain0  V(-U  U> 

identically  true.  If  a  and  b  be  both  peaitiva,  0  mutt  lie 

between  U  and  a  ri<:;lit  angle,  or  between  0  and  ^ir  [Anrle]: 
if  (I  b(>  positive  and  (i  iicgoiive.  B  must  lie  between  and 
:  if be  positive  and  (1  nci^ativc,  0  must  lie  between  |i 
and  w :  and  if  both  be  negative,  0  must  he  between  w  and  Ir. 
Thus  reducing  angles  to  degrees  and  minutes, 

2-f  3V'(~1)=  Vl3  (cos.  56'  KB.  56*      .  V  (-D) 

-2-1-3-%/ (-1)=V13  {cos.  t93*4l'-f-iitt.1«$*  41'  */ (-1)] 

'i-3*/(~l)- >Jl3  (cos.  303''4l'+siu.30:^''  41' 
-2-3v'(— 1)=  v'l.T  {eos.-23b"  iy'+s.in.23C'  ly'  V(  — D! 
Oenerally,  if  a  and  b  be  positive,  and  if,  returning  to  the 
theoretical  mode  of  measuring  angles.  6  be  that  angk 
wMeh  liaa  batvaen  (and  A.n-  and  Ma bxa  ibr  its  tangeisi. 
we  mwit  Mae  ft»r  <i-f6  V(-l>.  6  for  -a-f-i  V(~1K 
2ir~^9^a-bt/(-l),  Ku\  w+9  for  -o-A-*/(-l). 

At^in,  since  6-f2Air  has  the  same  «ine  and  coeine  as  t>. 
when  h  is  any  whole  number,  positive  or  negative,  if  «e 
take  e  so  MtoMtai^UXwatad  tbattbalbHawingiaalM 
satisfied : 

a-h& V(-l) ar  (con (e+fihr)  i- ain.  (H-ttw).  V  f-D) 
...(» 

tar  all  integer  Talaea  of  k  positive  or  negatiTa.  but  net  ftr 

any  fractional  vahie  of  k  whatsoever.  Tbfcs  and  vnrinns  athfr 
reeults  of  common  trigonometry  should  be  famiku:  to  eraj 
atndeut  vba  attompto'iba  fMaant  anlgaaik 
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Common  multiplication  makes  it  obviuus  that 
ar+sin.  j: .  {cos.  y+sin.  y  V(— 

CO*.        +  ««•  (*+ir)  V(-i> 
for  all  fMl  valam  of  x  and  y ;  ao  llwt  if  we  leprwent 
€Oi.  ar+aio.  jr.  by  i|»  we  baT«  if«XM=i|(jp-|«y) 

Nov  in  BitroMtAL  Thkobsn  it  is  proved  that  un  equation 

cannot  be  universally  true  without  giving  as  a  constqiiL-in  c 
(t)XY':=:tf(nat),  fur  all  valued  of  n,  wh-jlo  or  IhiL-Uuiijil,  jkjmuvo 

•  ir  iiL'^aiivc.    Wo  liiivu  tlieti 

(isj*.  a'4>3>iD.  jf  v'(  — l)}"=eog,  nj;4*>i>^     •  V(— 1).««(3> 
an  tsquAtion  which  goea  by  the  name  of  Do  llIoivn*alMoraiii. 
It  i«  tbe  key  of  the  preteot  eulgeet. 
Let  «»  now  bo  raquirei)  to  raise  tho  nth  power  of  a<4> 

f>  n/{—  \,,  n  hciag  integer  or  frarlirniul.  posiiivc  ur  iiufjiitive ; 
this  iucludcA  every  case  of  raiAiiig  a  jiower,  uxtrai  ImtJ  a  ruut, 

•  >«•!  lurimii:^  both  operations,  and  taking  the  reciinocil  of  ,inv 
rejtuU.  Iteduce  u+^VC—  1)  to  it«  equivalent  lurm  rnwi- 
1U«).  or 

r  (cos.  (0+2Air)+  »in.  (0+2Ax) .  ^f-D], 
whence  {a+b  v'f- 1 ))"  is  { r»f(0+2Air) }•  or  r'qlwd^-'.'wAi), 
or  {a+6V(-l)}» 

=:  r'{fos.(»(7+:.');jr')+s;ii/;;o+ V(-i)], 

in  which  »•»  w  fuuiid  by  puicl)  aniiimctical  operation,  and 
co*.(nO+'27<Aw)  and  isiii.  {nO  +  lti,'t-)  h\  of  Uw  ti  i^niiin- 
tneiriral  tables.  So  many  ddl  inci  valuus  as  the  vanaiton 
of  A'  Lii)ible«  Ub  to  give  to  nO+'i»Aa-.  80  many  value^i  do  we 
lind  of  { u-f  6  V(  —  1 ) }  *•  Two  angles  are  diatinot  when  tbejr 
are  unequal,  and  do  not  differ  by     or  •  multiple  of  iw. 

Firstly,  lot  n  bo  a  whole  number,  po»itivo  or  negative, 
tbtiu  -Ink  is  always  an  integer  even  number,  and  there  is 
only  one  value,  namely. 

Next,  let  n  be  a  fi;ii-lii>r.  u\       kiwi-si  tcvins,  an'l,  riioo-iin^ 
4 

an  vxaiople,  say  ft=~.   Lei  u-i  cxamuiB  all  the  values  of  A, 
fVotni^B  — 5to  A=  +  5,  niaking  A^=nd+2nkw. 
4  4       32  4  24 

J        ir.       .         4  8.4.48. 

•J       16      .      A       21      .      4      32       .  4 

—e-\  T,  A  —  .  ()+  .  -r,  A,=  rft+~«',  A.=T^+"w. 

Here  it  would  seem  m  if  from  thi»  set  of  the  possible 
values  of  A,  wo  get  eleven  distinct  values  <rf  tbo  fifth  root  of ' 
she  fourth  power  of  a+6 —  i  )•  But  e  noment's  inspec- 
tion abowa  that  A_^,  A^.       are  not  dialinet  angle!*,  since 

tliey*  differ  by  muliiplea  of  in  neither  are        and  A^, 

nor  A  ,j  and  A^,,  nor  A  .,  and  A3,  nor  A__j  and  A^.  AW 
it  will  be  found  that  fur  e\(  ry  salnc  of  A 

Ajij.  A^^t^^j,  A^i^,  &c, 

are  all  angles  which  differ,  each  from  its  pruik  rc  -sor,  by  2»; 
i»o  that  there  are  but  Ave  diatinet  angles  m  tho  whole  series, 
wbieh  may  be  found  by  taking  Aj^  ^k+v  ^H-e*  ^^«+°** 
and  Aj_|^^,  with  any  value  of  A  positive  or  negative.  An<l 

Lfenerully.  if  «  be  a  fraction  whose  donuminator  (wht  n  the 
t  raction  is  reduced  to  hi  lowest  terms)  is  q,  it  will  be  t'l  uml 
that  there  are  q  distinct  values  of  (a4-6«/('--lJ}*  <uid  no 
more. 

Tho  most  i-n;  ot  r.i^L*  are  those  in  which  r=  I.  or  n'+ 
.^=1,  in  winch  toj..  y  4-  sin.  1>         represent  the 

fxpres-sion.  And  uf  this  particular  ease,  the  most  important 
xuore  particular  cases  are 

9ss9     eoe.0-fain.  9i«/(-I)>l 
6=v      cos.  e  +  ^in- - ')=  -  I 
e^Jir     a».fl-|-»in.  tf  Vi- 1)=  V(- U 

e=iir  eoa.6+aiii.eV(-t)s-V(-l) 
Of  tbeae,  again,  the  two  first  are  tho  mail  itapoctant. 

Lit  fi=  t  :  q,  find  let  tho  question  be  to  find  the  q  qth 

jDuts  if  1.  Putting'  luiilv  ill  the  firm  cos,  2Air4-'*"'- 
'2kT .  VC— U.  all  ;liost!  rooN  aru  the  distinct  value'*  cf 

2Air  ,    .  2A»  ,             ,      .V  Ik  ,  I* 

•  T*  +"n.— Vt-i>  or  icos.  hsin. —  v(-  l.j  . 

_  "         2»  ,   .   2ap  2W  2« 

Let  coa.        ain.-— *  V(->l)ve4  €08*-r' Mt^  — • 


Then  a/3=l,  as  wUl  be  found  by  multiplication,  and 

i^rsjT^:  «*=f0***s=/J-*=*:»,  since  a»=rl.  Consequently, 
since  the  series  of  powers  of  «,  po**itive  and  negative,  are 
succession*  ot  fylli  roots  of  1,  the  series  of  powers  of  will 
be  tliu  suine;  aiid  wu  may  therefore  select  these  roots  at 
con  venieoce  from  cither  serion,  or  partly  from  one  and  partly 
from  the  other.  Thus,  if  we  woald  hare  the  ten  tenth  roots 
of  unity  we  naay  ftfm  them  in  imrf.,  m  foliowa>-^ 


a!>and/90  gireoos. 
a' and  ^*  or  0^  . 

and /3*  or  a*  . 
a*aad0>or«i^  . 
a*  and  ^ottf  . 


-jj- db  sin. -jjj- V(- 1)  both  «i 

fir  ,    ,     S>r  , 
eoa.  —  ±  «in. 

fios.  —  ±  am. 


cos.j^±  sbi. 

COS.  - —  ±  am. 

1(! 


7^.V(-i) 

8t 


^aiidj9*or<^  . 


10« 


10 
lOr 


oos.^dtaiD.  •j^V(-l)bolh»-l 


Of  llicse  tweUe  form>,  ten  only  are  distinct,  'he 
tea  tenth  rootii  u  iiiiired.  Jn  this  way  llie  fullowing  theorems 
may  be  eu^ly  deuionstrated. 

1.  The  iim)iL  roots  of  unity  are  -(•I,  1,  and  the 
fiai'S  quantitiea  contained  in 

2kw  .   .    ikx  , 

for  all  values  of*  (torn  *=l  to  h=m- 1.  both  inclusive. 
■2.  Tlie  C  n-f  i)ih  roots  of  tiniqp  are  1  and  Im  qaantitiea 

contained  in 

2A»    ,    .       Ikx  , 

p"*-;; — TT  *  "n-  — TT'v'C— 1) 
2m+\  *2m+l  ' 

for  all  values  of  A.  from  k=l  to  A=n«,  both  iiirlusive. 

3.  If  ^  be  one  of  the  qlU  rswts  of  unity,  ft*,  ....  are  also 
fth  roots,  but  do  not  ootttain  all  the  9  roots,  unless  n  be  made 
from  a  valiM  of  A  whicili  ia  prime  to  9.  Thus,  if  9a  IS,  and 
Aal,  wvget 

the  list  of  ruou  is  «onpl«te  in  1»  a,  1^,     . . . .  a",  and  a"  is 

1,  li'^  is  «,  ^L,e. 

15 1.1  it'  wf  nuike  1^=8, or  lake  a*  for  /i,  we  have 
^»=a««34a«,  ^»a:a"=sl.  ^«=a»»=a»,  ^»=ra«=a«,  &o., 

so  that  we  get  no  roots  from  this  wries  but  a*,  a*,  1,  which 

are  only  the  three  mbe  roois  ol'  1  iculie  roots  nre  among 
twelfth  root«>.    Hut  clioose     (■>  is  prime  to  I2i  and  its  >nc- 


rp'i-ive  powers  are  a*,  a' 
«*.  «**  or  a",  a*"  or  n'- 


a**  or  a*,  a*  or  a,  a"  or 

a*^  or  (i',  «*•  rtr  a*,  o**  or  o*,  «^  cc 


I,  after  whi'  h  ilie  series  recurs  id  the  smae  order. 

4.  If  m  be  any  factor  of  9,  all  the  mih  roots  of  unity  are 
amonj;  the  9th  roots.  Thus,  if  q:m=:p,  and  if  a  be  the 

first  of  ilio  '■erifs  of  f/th  rouTs,  ihe  niili  lorts  iire  d'",  . . .  _ 
a^o'orl.  Fui- ( (i^)""—!! '"'  —  <'/=:  I.  8:c.  All  lho'«e  )Kmers 
of  (/  whicii  liave  exponents  prune  to  ij,  may  be  ralUrl  jM  itni- 
tivo^h  roots  of  unity:  thus  the  p;  inntivu  lilh  roots  area, 
rt*,  a',  a", 

5  The  9th  roots  of  unity  exist  in  pairs  of  the  form 
cos.  ^±sin.  0  V<— 1).  These  pairs  areare  a  ande*-', 

and  trf-*,  &c,  or  a  and  a—',  «*  and  o  &c. 

Let  I  hv  question  now  be  to  find  ther/th  routs  of  —1.  If  we 
now  take 

-Isscos.  (T+2A»)  +  sin.(T+2AT).  V(-l) 

we  have  aU  the  9th  loota  in  the  dialinet  vafaMa  of  the 
formula 

(-i/sscos. 

1  9 
Let  aseoB.  ^  -f  ain.  ^       1).  Ihen  Ihe  fth  roots  re* 

quired  arn  a,  a\  a'          a'?  '.  bcginnmf  With  *a«,  and 

end  ing  with  kssq^  1 .  Thus*  if  ji  be*  any  one  foot,  aL  the 
odrl  powers  of  it  (poatliveor  negative)  are  aho  roola,  but  do 

not  contain  among  them  all  the  roo\*  unless  Ihe  valuv  0' 
2A+U  from  which  ^  is  derived,  bo  prime  to  q.  Thus  if  9=  16 
and  tf  |i3s4*,  we  have  (nnee      t  * 
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10  that  we  only  ge^  from  the  powers  of  a*,  the  distinct  roots 
tf,  a  ,  —1,  tj*.  a*',  which  are  also  the  fifth  roots  of  —1. 
But  if  2*+ 1  be  prime  to  q.  all  the  nih  roots  of  -  1  may  bo 
obuiiiad  from  |i.  And  as  before,  if  m  bo  aay  factor  of  q, 
all  tlMMtb  toou  of —I  axe  amon^  the  ^tb  loota.  Alao 
these  oih  roots  ncrur  in  pain  of  the  Ibrn  ooa.  ^  ± 
aio.  0v(— 1).  ^'-^^  I'i'K's  being  a  and  aag~',a*  and  aiq~\ 
fte^  or  a  aiul  a—',  a*  and  a-»,  &c. 

Everv  (?th  root  of  —1  is  one  of  the  (29)th  roots  of 
anil  the  ci^jth  root.s  of  + 1  conaial  «f  all  tliofth  isola  of  - 1 
and  all  tho  q\h  root*  of  + 1. 

Hie  fbHowia^  oquatioiis  will  alao  bo  earily  pcorad;-^ 

,-V(-.)l''  =  ~..'-^  +  -n.!^V(-0. 

Aa  it  ia  not  our  olgaat  bore  to  write  on  the  applications 
oftbewfbrnrahB,  but  oolv  to  aoppljr  an  article  of  reference 

for  thosu  v«ho  Tua)  Iiave'  fbrgotWi  or  imperfectly  learnt 
the  groundwork  of  this  tery  important  btaoeb  of  analysi^ 
we  flni«h  bore.  referriti<;  to  Skries  ftr  aiioh appUeatiooa  as 
fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work. 

ROOT  is  that  part  of  a  jilant  wliirh  is  »cnt  downwards 
into  the  earth,  at  the  same  time  that  the  stem  is  sent  up- 
wards into  the  air.  Every  part  of  the  plant  which  exists 
nndergronnd  ia  not  root,  as  larao  Dortiotw  of  the  stem  itaolf 
may  remain  under  tbe  surfrce  ^tne  earth ;  and  large  buds, 
called  bulbs,  also  exis*  im  '.prRround.  These  parts  have 
b«en  often  confounded  «uh  the  root.  The  creepin};  root, 
and  »ume  forms  of  the  tuberous  nnd  bulbous  roots  of  older 
botanical  writers,  are  only  so  many  dtffereat  forms  of  tho 
BteB.  CStbm.I 

The  looiiadatinguialied  by  certain  struetunl  peculiarities, 
by  whieb  it  may  be  easily  known  from  the  atom.  First,  its 
nitniil cations  are  irregular,  not  having  the  ^mmetrical  Sona 
of  branches,  nor  are  they  developM  like  bfanches  from 
buds  Secondly,  rooti  ^enerallv  v'oduce  no  leaf-buds. 
When  they  do  appear,  whic  h  oocasiunally  occurs,  thev  are 
caUad adventitious  buds.  Thirdly,  roots  never  h  i'.r 
amle%  or  other  appendages  developed  upon  their  surface ; 
nod  fiturthly.  the  cuticle  of  roots  ia  never  Ibiuid  to  ponesa 
stomates,  wbieh  are  firoi|aently  very  mmenwa  on  various 
parts  of  the  stem. 

The  smaller  divisions  of  roots  are  called  fibrils,  which 
ooniist  of  a  little  bundle  of  ducts  or  spiral  vessels,  sur- 
rounded by  wo<xly  fibres,  lying  in  a  maL-,  ol  i  >  llular  tissue. 
At  tlie  apex  of  liie  hbril  ihe  cellular  tissue  is  loot»e  and 
devoid  of  cuticle,  from  which  cause  it  absorbs  more  rapidly 
tlie  i*M^  bj  vhieb  it  ia  anriounded  than  tbe  other  parts  of 
the  root.  AKhougli  the  terminations  of  the  roots  oannot  be 
considered  as  special  organs,  they  have  been  named  by  I>e 
CandoUo  tpangekls  or  spongioles,  in  refisrenee  to  their  ab- 
sorbing power. 

Tho  relation  between  the  siie  and  extent  of  the  roots  sod 
that  of  the  branches  vanes  very  mudi.  In  some  tribes,  as 
the  Cooiferic  and  Palmaces,  the  noou  are  very  insignificant 
compared  with  the  site  of  the  stem.  In  other  plants  the 
roots  are  much  tho  lonfOt^  la  in  tbe  luoem.        In  the 

freater  proportion  of  tieoa  the  toota  extend  widnr  than  the 
ranches  but  do  Mt  ponetrate  ao  deep  aa  tho  atom  is 
high. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  root  resembles  that  of  the 
stem. but  in  Exogens  the  roots  do  nut  possess  acctural  nilh. 
Tbo  cellular  tinue  of  many  roots  is  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  Ml  this  account  they  are  used  as  articles  of  diet.  Their 
nntritiTe  property  depends  on  the  saccharine  and  other 
secretions  which  are  deposited  in  the  oells  of  the  cellular 
tissue.  Many  of  these  roots,  by  attention  to  their  culture, 
may  be  increased  in  sire;  and  the  j;row  th  of  esculent  roots 
is  an  object  of  importance  »n  the  kiichen-garden.  The  prin- 
cipal esculent  roots  are:  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Ilfltan- 
tku»  ttibero$v9)i  turnip  {Brattiea  Mapa);  carrot  (Daucus 
Carotm);  ftrmip  {Butmaeatatwa};  rsd-beot  (Arfsoiil* 
garit)  ;  skirreHSiumSiMrwn);  scor«oneTa,orviper's  gra8^ 
( S>-vrsonera  hitpanica);  salsafy,  or  purple  (^oai's-beaid 
i  Ti  u,-'.'fto!;nii  j  urripolius);  radish  {Hdjihatius  >  ,.',  rii*). 
BeMiios  these,  which  are  cotnmonly  cultivated,  there  are 
of  «ar  ii*livo  ptanU  trhiob  poiiow  toola  jMdinf  • 


nutritive  matter,  and  are  occasionally  used  as  articles  of  diet 
The  arrow-head,  common  arum,  bitter  vetch  or  mouse-peas, 
earth-nut,  raendow-swcot,  pilewort,  sa^o,  silver-weed,  Solo- 
mon's seal,  and  corainon  comfrey,  are  recorded  as  yielding 
edible  roots,    (Cycloj  ,r  dm  <f  Gardening,  p.  h82.) 

During  dry  seasons  and  in  dry  situations  the  roou  of 
many  planu  swell  and  become  tuberouik  wbtdi  seems  to  be 
a  provision  for  auj^yiog  nutriment  lo  the  atom  and  its  ap* 
pondages. 

Roots  are  called  annual,  bimnial,  or  ;v"r^;/?/ia/,  according 
to  their  duration.  When  a  root  pcnslus  after  its  tlnjt  year  s 
herbage  and  Howerinii,  it  i>  annual  :  it'  alter  the  second 
year's  herbage  and  first  year  of  lluwering,  it  is  bienoisL  If 
a  toot  oBdmaa  Ibr  many  jears,  although  tta  boAaga  may 
perish  every  year,  if  ia  porenniaL 

Tbeio  are  various  Ibrma  of  roots  distinguiahod  hybotantMa. 
The  fibrou»  root  possesses  a  multitude  of  small  divisions  of 
the  fibnllas,  as  is  scon  ui  the  Poa  annua  and  many  other 
grasses.  The  norfu/ow  roo/ presents  occn  i  iial  d.l.Ltatious 
as  in  the  Fhioum  nodosum*  A  prtemnrse  root  is  one  in 
«  hich  the  extremity  of  tbe  primary  axis  has  peri-.hcd.ur 
its  development  has  been  ^vented  by  the  extension  of 
fibnllcD  from  its  sides,  as  in  the  Deril's-bit  Scabiona 
biota  niceita).  Thufitiifiifrm  not  is  seen  in  tho  eanmt  and 
turnip ;  such  plants  are  also  oalled  tapHTOOtod.  Tbe  tern 
t!.^in-r:i!ai  ig  applied  by  some  to  the  roots  of  the  orchis  and 
duhlia;  the  former  are  palmated  or  lobed,  the  latter  are 
fateicidated. 

Although  most  if  not  all  the  higher  plants  possess  roots, 
amongst  maiiy  of  the  lowest  forms  they  are  not  to  be  dit- 
tioguiihed.  XiM  lower  plaota  which  Ikiat  about  in  water, 
aa  the  Oaeillaloria,  Bnloma.  (fcc  and  which  consist  of  little 

more  than  simple  cells,  possess  no  appendages  which  can  be 
called  roots,  in  many  of  tbe  Confcrv*  a  downward  de- 
velopment of  the  cells  of  cellul.ir  tissue,  attaching;  them  to 
the  objects  on  which  they  grow,  has  been  observed.  Some 
of  the  Lichens,  as  the  L.  etculentiu  of  Pallas,  and  the  lower 
forms  of  Fungi,  as  the  Tremellas,  &c.,  possess  no  roots. 
Many  of  the  floating  water-plants,  as  the  Aldrovanda  veai* 
cuhiM.  do  not  develop  roots,  and  derive  their  nounahmsnt 
ftvm  tho  medium  in  which  they  live  by  thedireet  contact  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  In  fact  we  find  that  the  simple  ccIIn  of 
cellular  tissue  in  the  lower  plants  perform  all  ibos*;  func- 
tions whieb,  as  wi-  i-rcnd  in  the  scale  of  orpanizatum,  are 
performed  by  particular  jiarts  of  the  plant.  In  the  Cbanu 
and  the  Marchaiuia,  the  roots  become  more  evidently  do* 
veloped,  and  tbe  downward  growth  of  the  oella  is  laofo 
obeervmble  tiian  ib  Uio  Confcma.  On  the  lower  aurfbeo  of 
tlie  Marchanlia,  prolongations  of  the  cellular  tissue  are 
observed,  which  Mcyen  calls  root-hairs  or  capillary  fibrils. 
In  the  Efjuisetacea;  and  Ferns  tbe  roots  become  more  per- 
fectly developed,  and  their  surfiice  is  almost  entirely  cuverod 
with  cspillarv-  fibrils.  These  fibrils  are  developed  on  almost 
all  roots,  and  perform  the  function  of  absofptioo.  They 
are  only  seen  on  recently-formed  rooLi,  as  wtih  Iho  incraaaing 
age  of  the  root  tbey  dropoff;  and  in  old  rootaiuNio  at  all 
are  found.  They  are  not  so  nnmoroua  in  the  roots  of  the 
higher  plants  as  in  thoso  of  the  lower,  but  their  nvt 
varies  exceedingly  according  to  tbe  circumstances  in  » i,.cii 
a  plant  IS  plactMl.  The  number  of  tlie...e  rix)t-hairs  u 
greatest  in  those  plants  which  deiive  the;r  nutrimeni  from 
the  earth,  and  aocoidingly  thev  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  itfovialon  for  extending  the  absorbing  surface.  They 
attain  tometimos  tho  length  of  a  quarter  and  the  third  w 
an  inch. 

In  many  plants  tho  roots,  instead  of  being  covered  witli 
the  capillary  fibrils,  present  a  condensed  nieuibrane,  whicb 
also  encloses  the  roots  as  in  s  sheath,  and  extends  to  the 
point  of  the  root  whore  the  fibrils  commence  their  growtL 
This  structure  occurs  in  most  water-plants,  and  in  tho  nols 
uf  those  planu  which  are  accidentally  prmocted  into  wniar, 
and  in  aome  land-plants.  It  drops  off  with  increasing  age, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  root-hain.  Meyen  considers 
this  sheath  a  modification  of  the  root-hairs,  and  hence  infers 

!  that  it  performs  the  same  functions.  (Meyen.  A''ucs  i<vsievi 
der  PHanzm  Phifuolngie,  band  n.) 

'  What  the  absorbent  vessels  are  to  the  animal,  tbe  roots 
are  to  the  plant,  and  a  difference  between  plants  and  aoi- 
mala  haa  been  potnted  out  aa  dependant  on  the  leku 


I  mala  haa  been  potnted  out  aa  dependant  on  the  lelaiive  i 
ation  of  their  organs  of  absorption.  Tbe  enifnal  dertTos  its 

nutriment,  by  means  of  its  absorbents,  from  an  infernal 
reservoir,  tho  stomach ;  whilst  the  plant  derives  its  nutrimeoi 
firom«aoslortaalraoBTvoir,tlM«atth,  Tboapoiigiota»«riho 
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roota,  w  «•  iMve  almKly  itatad.  m  tht  Mttw 


tiM  ilMorpttMi  «f  nntritiooa  nttter  from  <lw  toR. 

botanists  it  is  supposed  that  no  other  part  of  the  root  ab- 
wrbi  except  the  spoii;;iolo  ;  but  from  tho  observations  of 
Meyen  ana  others  it  appears  that  the  capillary  fibrils  and 
the  epidermis  of  the  root  have  alau  the  |M>w«t'  of  absorbing 
fluid,  though  not  in  ao  high  a  degree  as  the  delicate  point 
of  newly  developed  tissue  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ftbrUb.  The  power  of  absorbing  by  the  spongtoles  is  sup- 
posed by  De  CandoUe  to  be  due  to  the  e»pilMnqr  Mid  bjf- 
groscopicity  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  theyaraeom* 
]>08ed.  D  un  rli<  t  explains  the  absorption  of  fluids  by 
plants  on  Lk.  tiieary  of  endo«njo»e.  But  whatever  theory 
IS  brou'^lit  forward  to  explain  the  process,  it  cannot  be  con- 
not  be  considered  as  merely  mecbaoical.  as  the  process 
ceases  immediately  on  the  d«gtb  «f  Ik*  i^ant,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly ooa»Ml«d  with  itaoM  nwM  oompUnted  relatiooa 
of  matter  whow  nmU  we  term  ▼itaUty. 

Roots  do  not  absorb  evcr\-thin(^  that  is  presented  to  them. 
It  was  lone;  a^'o  ascertained  by  Davy  that  plants  did  not 
ab.e  )rl  Jill  1 1  i£M'  ,  of  charcoal  and  other  substances  thiit  he 
diffused  through  wat«r.  Experimenlsi  also  by  Meyen,  Link, 
and  others,  prove  that  the  colouring  matter  of  various  infu- 
sions is  not  uken  up  by  the  rooU>  and  that  when  this  has 
been  supposed  to  have  tak«Dplaiaa,it]iMarisen  from  mistak- 
ing a  dafMitioiB  of  the  ealouiii^iDiUar  on  the  oiUaide  «f  the 
tfaaue  lor  an  abaorption  into  it 

When  the  roots  of  plants  arc  placed  in  solutions  of  gum, 
suear,  gtareh.  Sec,  they  thrive  if  the  soluliuiu  are  thin  ;  but 
iftnick  f  Id:;  >iis  oflhewj  substances  be  prepared,  the  plants 
die  in  them.  Experiments  of  this  kind  were  performed  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  who  attributed  the  non-absorption  of  the  thick 
•olut^on.  aaid  the  death  of  the  plant*  to  the  bloehing-up  of 
the  poraa  of  the  tagetablo  tiwio  bf  tha  Iblek  maUar.  But 
the  theory  of  endosmose  and  exosmose  gitaaft  Ac  belter 
explanation  of  these  facu.  [Ettdosmosb.] 

When  plants  are  siibmilled  \'.>  -  lutiona  of  various  poi- 
Mjiious  ageiitik,  they  take  up  very  varying  proportions.  De 
Hausaure  instituted  a  series  of  very  careful  experiments  for 
the  Durpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantities  of  earthy  and 
allnuina  aaHa  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants.  For  this 
purpose  be  prqwrad  aolutiona  of  the  hydrochloratei,  nitrates, 
sulphates,  and  acetates  of  eoda.  potassa,  and  copper,  and  hav- 
inif  submitted  plants  of  I'  ly^'  mutvi  it  d  Bsdens  to  them,  he 
found  that  the  plants  conslaiitiy  absorbed  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  water  than  of  the  salt,  and  that  ilic  sails  were 
taken  up  in  different  proportions.  The  salts  were  not  ab- 
sorbed in  proportiMi  to  thair  innoeoous  qualities,  as  the 
aulphate  of  oopper.  which  was  the  most  poisonous,  was  ab- 
aorbad  in  laigeat  quantity.  De  Saussure  concludes  that  it 
was  not  the  properties  of  the  salu  that  determined  their 
relative  absorption,  but  that  it  depended  upon  the  relative 
consistence  of  the  solutions.  Plants  absorb  poisons  much 
more  quickly  when  their  roots  are  injured  by  being  torn  or 
cut,  and  do  not  suffer  much  by  e.xposure  to  weak  solutions 
of  poisonous  maUera.  This  is  a  point  of  some  practical 
importanee^  and  will  axpteiii  hov  it  is  that  vagelatini  docs 
not  attftr  whan  axpoaad  to  naiaonoua  aotuliona. 
.  Another  flinetfcm  wbiek  nas  been  attributed  to  fhe  roots 
is  that  of  excretion.  Du  Ilainel  first  called  the  attention  of  i 
botanists  to  this  subject ;  he  found  that  the  roots  of  plants  ' 
grown  in  water  j;avo  out  a  biii r:>ihli  secretion,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  a  secretion  from  the  tluids  of  the  plant.  Brug- 
tn<:nA  followed  up  this  point,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Coulon,  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  experiments  they 
nadek  that  the  soaetion  given  out  fkwn  the  loota  of  planu 
waa  a  pneass  of  a  similar  natora  to  the  njeetion  of  the  ex- 
erenente  in  animals,  and  that  these  seeretions  acted  bene- 
ficially in  the  nutrition  of  some  plants,  and  injuriously  in 
others.  At  the  suggestion  of  De  Candolle,  M.  Macaire 
prosecuted  some  researches  on  this  subject,  which  wore 
published  in  lii3i  (Memoiru  de  laSociiti  d«  Giniw,iomG 
v..  p.  287).  He  confirmed  the  views  of  Brugmans  and 
Coukm,  and  asaBined  mora  irttontively  tba  natuia  of  the 
different  aiieretion*  given  oat  by  plants  of  difbrent  orders. 
Thus  he  found  that  the  I.,cgiimino»ee  t^ave  out  a  gum  and 
carbonate  of  lime  ;  Grammacea'  depositedamaltercuntainini' 
hydroehlorates  and  carbonates  of  alkalis  and  earths,  anu 
cohtaining  but  little  gum  ;  Cicboracen,  an  abundant  brown 
matter  analou;ous  to  opium  ;  Buphorbiacea>,  a  gum-resinous 
mattor.  It  was  inferred  that  theae  excretions  were  matters 
uginioas  to  toe  plant,  whisb  Vara  thos  thrown  off  from  the 
awtem.  This  inference  MMnadto  ba  oondfOMd  bj  an  asp 
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periment  of  HaoatiaV  in  vbieb,  having  divided  the  roots  of 
a  plant  of  Ifereurialia  annua  into  two  parrels,  he  plun^ 
the  one  into  a  glass  with  solution  of  aoetnte  of  lead,  end 
the  other  into  a  glass  of  pure  water;  m  a  short  time  it 
was  foiinil  that  the  acetate  of  lead  had  not  onlv  been 
taken  up  by  the  roots  from  the  one  glass,  but  that  it 
had  been  excreted  by  them  into  the  other. 

These  researches  have  been  considered  to  oiBsr  a  satis- 
factory explanatien  of  the  practice  of  rotatien  of  crops  in 
agrieultttra;  th«  rotation  being  required  on  account  or  tba 
exerelwns  of  a  plant  being  iniunons  to  itself;  and  bmm 
final,  as  the  exowdMi  of  0110  plant  ia  the  Ibad  of  anotiMir 

[RoTATlO.M.] 

The  experiments  and  conclusions  of  Macairo  and  Do 
Candolle  have  howevpr  been  called  in  question  by  some 
German  botanists.  Meyen  and  Unger  object  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  plant  uke  the  Meteurialis  for  determin- 
ing the  abaorption  and  excrstloa  of  poison  in  winter,  as  in 
the  first  place  its  roots  must  be  injured  by  removal  from  the 
soil,  and  in  the  second  place  water  is  not  its  natural  medium 
of  growth.  They  employed  water-plants,  nnd,  having 
placed  them  in  various  solutions,  could  not  detect,  by  the 
most  delicate  ro  agents,  the  rejection  of  any  of  the  absorbed 
uu;ents.  Meyen  considers  the  ncreled  matters  examined 
by  Macairo  to  be  raertily  sasMtions  resembling  those  which 
are  Ibnndon  trarioua  otbar  pwia  of  tba  jdlanu  He  gives 
numerous  instances  of  plants  seeiwthig  varioas  matters  on 
the  surface  of  their  stems,  leaves,  Sic,  when  they  have  been 
grown  in  s<)ils  whicli  are  overcharged  with  tlie  same  sub- 
stance as  that  which  the  plant  has  secreted.  The  chalk  in- 
crustations of  Chara,  aod  those  of  various  Saxifrages,  with  the 
crystal*  of  salt  that  occur  on  the  planU  on  salt-ptaiuib 
given  aaciamj^ea.  (Mejen,  loe.  cit..  p.  634).) 

This  is  a  subject  of  piaetieal  importance,  and  worthy  tax^ 
ther  investigation.  In  the  late  *  Report  on  Organic  ChemiF- 
tnr,'  by  Professor  Liebig.  the  views  of  De  Candolle  and 
Macaire  are  adopted.  (Liebis^'s  Organic  Chemtstry,  p.  1 65.) 

Besides  the  functions  of  absorption  and  excretion,  the 
roots  Serve  other  purposes  in  the[  economy  of  the  plant. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  root.s  that  a  plant  maintains  its 
position  in  the  cattbjand  if  for  the  increasing  nourishment 
of  Um  ptanl  an  inaMaaaof  the  absorbing  aarfMo  ia  required, 
it  is  no  lew  neeeesary  that,  for  the  ptirpose  of  maintairung  its 
stem  erect  and  finri,  an  cxr.Mi'.i  i:!  .if  its  holdfasts  should 
take  place.  In  vuaii)  lUiLaiicui.  llic  root  appears  to  serve 
merely  the  purpose  of  holding;  tlie  pUint  in  the  ground,  as 
in  the  luoases,  and  many  of  tlie  planta  belonging  iu  the 
orders  CrassulacesB  and  Cactacese.  By  means  of  the  rootsthe 
temperature  of  plants  is  kept  below  that  of  the  atmosphere  in 
summer,  and  above  it  in  winter.  This  arises  from  the  roots 
absorbing  fluids  from  some  depth  below  the  turilMO  of  the 
earth,  where  its  temperature  is  IWt  much  sSiBeted  by  the 
chniuv-^  1"  the  atmosphere.  It  is  thu.s  iti..it  t'n;  iiili-ibiiaiits 
of  trupitai  climates  are  supplied  with  fruii.n  vujOif  ilcl.ciuus 
juices,  pumped  U|i  I  rimi  the  earth,  are  much  cooler  than  the 
atmifsphere,  and  thus  afford  the  most  reihislung  actides  of 

"rootstock.  tSTWt.] 

ROPE,  aeombinationof  Iranioflwnipi,  or  other  naterial, 

so  arraii.;ed  as  to  form  a  flexibleand  tenncious  cord  nr  band  ; 
reiaininu:,  as  far  as  possible,  their  colleciive  slren^tii.  The 
name  Rope  is  net  ally  confined  to  the  lar^i-r  *lfv  ,(  i  jii, 
of  cordage,  such  as  exceed  an  inch  to  eiroumference,  Uiuugh 
the  prindpleaaf  fcfinalion  an  madi  tbn  aanm  fbreocdagn 
of  every  size. 

If  the  fibres  tised  by  the  ropemakw  were  of  soffieient 
length,  the  most  afliMtoal  way  of  obUining  their  united 
strength  vroold  be  to  Hy  them  side  by  side,  fastened  to- 
^'elher  at  each  end,  so  as  to  form  a  bundle  or  skein ;  but,  as 
the  fibres  of  hemp  do  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  the  lenj^th 
of  three  feet  and  a  half,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to 
ubtoin  a  rope  of  greater  length,  so  to  twine  them  together 
that  the  strength  of  any  ite^  fibre  shall  be  insuflieSitt  to 
overcome  the  resistance  eanaed  by  tlio  ftktion  of  thoaa  aw^ 
rounding  and  compressing  it  f  ao  that  it  will  nener  brealt 
than  bo  drawn  out  from  the  mass.  Thi^  requisite  entangle- 
ment is  produced  by  twisting,  which  causes  the  tibres  to 
compress  each  other;  and  U  not  only  enables  the  rope- 
maker  to  pruduoe  cordage  of  any  required  length,  but  also,  by 
making  the  rope  hard  and  compact,  increases  its  durabilitv, 
and  enables  it  to  resist  the  penetration  of  water,  which  would 
rapidly  impair  its  strength.  While  however  aomadi^raa  of 
twist  iaabaaintaly  tmiw^gl  tnthnaahaiionof  aropoi  any  twiat 
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Mgrood  that  which  simply  prevents  the  fibre*  being  drawn  out 
iritbout  breaking,  is  injurious.  A  tkoioof  fibres,  or  a  rope, 
may  be  ttriated  m  hard  that  ujr  further  attempt  tt  iwjtuag 
would  break  it,  and  such  a  skemor  rope  will  evidentlTbaTe 

no  power  to  suppuri  a  weight,  each  fibre  being  wready 
straiued  to  tho  utmost  extent  that  it  will  bear.  In  fact, 
whatever  forco  is  exurtod  by  any  fibre  in  compressing  the 
rest,  may  be  considered  the  same  as  a  weight  hanging  on 
that  fibre,  and  must  be  subtrai  ted  from  iU  absolute  strength 
beftiM  it»  uaaful  effoct  oao  be  «Miart»ined ;  tbe  available 
•trength  of  »  rope  betnf  tb«  r«n«itMl«r  of  Ibe  absolute 
fltrength  of  iU  r  np  nL-nt  flbrMk  «fUr  dBdoctios  tbo  Amw 
exerted  in  twiiiiuf;  uicm. 

Were  a  lopo  to  bi;  formed  by  simply  twisting  together,  in 
one  direction,  liie  wliole  of  tho  fibr«t»  of  whicii  ii  is  com- 
posed, there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  its  untwisting  as 
■mm  M  left  to  ilaelf.  It  is  tberelore  naoessary  to  twist  the 
flbrae  in  oompantively  small  poitiotM*  and  so  to  oonbine 
these  into  a  rope  that  the  toiidaiMy  to  antvial  in  «»•  part 
may  counteract  the  like  tendency  in  aoolber.  Thus  ibe 
same  force  which  would  cause  the  ( oinponcnt  parts,  if  ae- 
mrate,  to  become  loose  or  untwisted,  is  employed,  when 
they  are  combiMd  ioto  «  wp*.  to  Imp  tbo  wbol*  Im  and 
eoispact. 

Tbe  firat  process  in  ropc-makiof  eoMisIa  in  tvMiiig  IIm 
henp  iitto  tliiek  tfaieads,  called  rope-yarns.  Thla  pMMt^ 
vbien  reaenibles  ordinary  spinning,  u  performm  witb 

various  kindsof  mki  Inner)  .  1  lie  (•unimon  mode  of  3|iiniiin^ 
rope-yarnsi  by  huisu  i»  pei formed  lu  llio  rope-j;round.  or 
ro{>e-w;ilk,  an  encldsed  i-lij)  cl  level  ground  six  hundred 
ieut  or  more  in  length.  As  many  of  the  oporaiions  of  a 
ropery  aro  impeded  by  wet  weather,  and  by  the  unchecked 
b««t  of  tbe  iun,  it  is  not  uniiaual  to  cover  the  walk  with  a 
•tight  roof. '  At  otto  end  of  thie  ground  a  spinning-wheul 
ii  set  up,  which  gives  motion  by  a  band  to  several  small 
rcUiTS  or  whirls.  Each  whirl  has  a  small  hook  formed  on 
the  end  of  us  axis  next  the  walli.  Each  of  the  spinners  is 
provided  with  a  bundle  of  drt^&f^ed  hemp,  laid  round  his 
vaist,  with  the  bight  or  double  in  front,  and  the  endii  pass- 
ing  each  other  at  his  back,  from  which  he  draws  out  a  suf- 
fleioBt  number  of  fibres  to  form  a  rope-yarn  of  the  required 
uie;  and,  aftflc  eligbtly  twiatiog  tbem  togotber  witb 
hts  fingers,  be  atlaebea  tbom  to  tbe  book  of  a  whirl.  Tbe 
v'hirl  being  now  set  in  motion  Iiy  turnin^,'  idc  wheel,  ihc 
skein  i«  twisted  into  a  rope-yum,  Uie  spuiiu  r  walking  back- 
wards down  tiie  rope-walk,  sup])uriiiiii  the  yarn  with  one 
band,  «  hu-li  is  protected  bv  a  wcticd  piece  of  coarse  cloth  or 
flannel,  while  v^iili  tho  other  he  regulates  the  quantity  of 
fibres  drawn  fiom  the  bundle  of  hemp  by  tbe  revoiotioii  of 
tbo  yam.  The  degree  of  twist  daatnds  on  the  trelaeity  with 
vehich  the  wheel  is  turned,  combined  with  the  rctn^rade 
pace  of  tiie  spinner.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  this  opera- 
tion to  make  the  yarn  of  uniform  thickness,  and  to  supply 
the  beinp  eqimlly  frum  both  sides  of  tlte  bundle  ;  because, 
if  a  considerable  body  of  hemp  be  supplied  to  a  yam  that  is 
bsooning  too  thin,  it  will  not  combine  perfectly  with  it,  but 
form  n  loosely  connected  wrapper  ;  and  any  irrei^ularily  in 
tbe  last>mentioned  particular  will  cause  tho  fibres  to  bear 
the  strain  unequally.  The  best  node<^ supplying  the  hemp 
is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  fint  skein.  When  the  spinner  has 
traveised  the  whole  leniilli  of  the  rope-walk  (or  sooner,  if 
the  yarns  arc  not  requuwl  to  be  so  loiiy).  ho  calls  out,  ontl 
another  spinner  detaches  the  yarn  from  the  whirl,  and  gives 
kt  to  a  person  who  carries  it  astde  to  a  reel,  while  the  second 
•pinner  attaches  his  own  bemp  to  tbe  whirl-book.  The 
bempi,  being  dry  and  eiastie,  woold  Instantly  untwist  if  tbe 
yarn  were  now  set  at  liberty.  The  first  spinner  therefore 
keepi  fa&t  hold  of  it  all  the  while  that  the  recler  winds  it 
up,  walking  slowly  up  the  walk,  so  as  to  keep  the  yarn 
equally  tignt  all  the  way.  When  it  is  all  wound  up,  the 
■pinner  holds  it  until  another  is  ready  to  follow  it  on  the 
Mi.  Soanetimes,  instead  of  being  wound  on  »  reel  as  they 
•tenade,  the  yarns  are  laid  together  in  huge  books  attadbed 
to  posts  at  tbe  side  of  the  walk  until  about  four  hundred 
are  collested  together,  when  they  are  coiled  up  in  a  haui  or 
skein,  in  which  state  they  aio  ready  for  tamng. 

Attempts  have  bean  made  to  introduce  machinc  spun 
yams,  in  order  to  avojl  tlio  irregularities  and  defects  of 
those  formed  by  hand,  and  tbe  recent  improvements  efiected 
bv  Mr.Lsag^  «if  Gbeanoek,  in  tbe  spinning  of  yams  by  ma- 
wiaacy,  are  said  to  saeaasd  very  completely.  By  bis  pio» 
ossa  the  hemp  ia  nwe  eompletely  lieckled,  or  dividad 
tete  Abna.  than  in  tba  oamMi  maim  trf  prseeadinji ;  and 


the  advantage  of  each  libro  bping  laid  at  ful,  length  in 
tbe  yarn,  instead  of  being  doubled,  aa  in  hand<apuniu 
i«  ensured.  By  a  modification  of  tba  usuid  prorsas^  tte 
flbies  of  band-spun  yarns  may  be  laid  in  at  flill  length, 

instead  of  being  doubled,  as  when  tbey  enter  tbe  yarn  by 
their  bight;  but  experiment  has  not  shown  any  great 
advantage  from  such  a  mode  of  bpinning.  That  sorne 
improvemant  in  this  operation  needful,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Lang's  macbine- 
spuD  yarns  and  tboas  of  equal  grist  spun  by  band}  fcbe 
resttlt  shoaring  the  tlnngtli  of  the  former  to  aioaad  Uie 
latter  by  flAy-five  per  cent.  This  improved  prooeas  has 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  principal  rope-manafteturen 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  common  site  of  rope-yarns  is  from  one«twelftb  to 
rather  more  thanone-ninth  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  160  fathotos 
of  white  or  antarted  yam  weighing  from  two  and  a  balf  to 
four  poonda. 

Thu  next  proeess  ia  warpiog  tbe  yams,  or  aUataliii^tliam 

to  a  Riven  length,  in  order  that  tbey  may,  when  ftnnad  nMo 
a  strand,  bear  the  sti  dn  i  qnally.  When  the  rope  is  to  be 
tarred,  that  operation  is  usually  jierformed  upon  the  y;>riis 
immediately  after  their  being  warped;  as  llic  ti]  ijIk  aL.un  uf 
tar  to  tbe  yarns  previous  to  their  combinaiiou  is  ucce^Mtir 
to  tho  oamplala  panetiatian  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
11m  neat  oanHMQ  SMtbod  of  tarriag  ibe  yavaa  ia  t» 
draw  tbem  In  hauls  or  skeins  through  the  lav'kettle  by  a 
capstan  ;  but  fiomctimes  the  yarns  are  passefl  singly  through 
the  tar,  being  wound  off  one  reel  on  to  anulhcr,  and  it* 
superfluous  I'lr  latvcii  oil'  l)\  ii;is-j,iu;  lli'-'  >jrii  throuLra 

a  hole  surrounded  witb  spongy  uakuiii.  Great  care  k 
required  in  this  proeess  that  the  tar  may  boil  neither  too 
fast  nor  too  slow,  tba  oommon  heat  beiBg  from  312"  to  iir 
Fabrenhelt  In  Hnddart's  patent  «f  1«0«,  dm  eofvrii«  of 
tbe  Ur- kettle  is  recommended,  to  prevent  tbe  eaeapo  of  lbs 
evaporated  matter,  which  wonld  make  the  tar  too  tbieh. 
The  deu'rcc  of  iroprt^ nai  c  a  necessary  depends  on  the  kind 
of  cordage;  cables  aa.i  ualcr-ropt'-«  needing  a  coasidcnble 
quantity  of  tar,  w  hile  for  standing  and  running  Ifggiaifil  is 
sufficient  that  tbe  yarns  be  well  covero<l- 

In  making  laigoaordigei  it  is  not  u:>ual  to  twist  tegatbsr. 
at  wm,  aa  man^  yaroa  as  wonld  suflM  to  form  a  rope  e( 
tbe  required  thiekneas;  a  suitable  number  of  yams,  fre- 
n-i  'nllv  from  fifteen  to  twenty  Hve,  are  farmed  into  ^ 
siraiid,  »nd  three  or  more  such  strands  arc  afJeiward* 
combined  into  a  rope.  The  twist  of  the  strand  is  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  yantaof  which  it  is  com- 
posed, in  order  that,  as  beforo  Wanttowdp  tbe  fendeney  to 
untwisi  in  the  individual  yaraa  be  aeanteraciad.  and 
taken  advantage  of  to  prevent  tbe  untwisting  of  the  strand. 
In  rlosinc  or  layini:  the  rope,  three  strands,  or  somctiir;.! 
four,  in  which  mst;  a  small  fefitial  strand,  or  heart.  > 
added,  are  stretched  at  lonj>th  along  the  walk,  and  attached 
at  one  end  to  separate  but  contiguous  hooks,  and  at  the 
other  to  a  single  hook:  and  they  are  twisted  together  by 
turning  the  single  book  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  other  three,  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  top,  in  tbe  fern 
of  a  truncated  cone,  being  placed  between  the  strands,  and 
kept  during  the  whole  operation  gently  forced  into  the 
angle  formed  by  the  strand!?,  where  they  are  united  by  the 
closing  <ir  twisting  of  the  rope.  A*  the  rope  shortens  in 
closing,  one  end  only  of  the  apparatus  is  fi.xed.  the  otbt-r 
being  uti  a  moveable  sledge,  whose  motion  up  tbe  rope-walk 
is  capable  of  regnlation  by  suitable  tackle  attaobod  tOlt,  or 
by  loading  it  with  weigbtL  The  top  also  is  mounted  en  a 
sledge,  fi>r  eloahig  large  cordage,  ana  its  rate  of  motion  mar 
bf?  retai-ded,  in  order  to  pive  [greater  firmness  to  the  tw  i^t  of 
the  ro]>c.  The  art  of  tho  r(j]>e-mnker,  in  this  opt  ratu  n. 
consists  in  to  regulating  the  van  i  :s  v  uvemcnls  ihiit  trie 
strands  may  receive  separately  at  one  end  ju^t  as  much 
twiat  as  is  taken  out  of  them  at  the  opposite  end,  by  th^tr 
twisting  tbe  contrary  way  in  tbe  procetis  of  combi  nation. 

Suoh  is  tbe  metbw),  more  or  leas  modified  by  tbo  kind  tt 
machinery  employed,  of  forming  a  ahroud-laid  or  hmrsrr- 
laid  rope,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  whole  ^tomi. 
of  rope-making  until  cordage  of  very  lai  irc  sise  was  called 
for  bv  th*>  y>rogre88  of  navigation.  In  making  such  it  wa.s 
not  found  ii<lvi.<iable  to  increase  the  number  of  yarns  in  a 
strand,  it  being  difficult,  when  their  number  is  \'ery  great, 
to  thRKV  an  equal  strain  upon  each  and  thmby  obtain  tbeir 
aggroiento  strength.  To  obriate  this  iacenvenieneo,  cattai, 


or  aDsh  large  ropes  aa  are  said  to  bo 
by  tba  eombinaKoo  of 
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eommon  axU,  ju«t  as  shroud-laid  ropes  are  composed  of 

strands  twisU'd  round  their  roinmon  axis.  As  cable  laid 
ropes  arc  harder  and  more  cii>uipact  tiian  others,  this  tn«xlt^ 
of  formation  is  adopted  for  ropes  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water,  even  though  their  thickness  may  not  be  very 

IbqiM  formed  byj^Mting  instead  of  twisting  are  made  nsa 
of  far  eome  purposes  in  which  pliabititr  is  especially  needed, 
they  being  more  supple  i  1  less  liable  to  entanglement 
than  those  of  the  ordinai  y  uiako.  Such  ropes  are  prefmed 
for  sash-lines,  clock-line's,  &c.,  and  {generally  vnefe  tlie 
rope  has  to  mus  over  pulleys  of  small  diameter. 

Towards  the  latter  end  ef  tbe  last  centaty  tniieh  attention 
wae  diteeted  to  the  improrement  of  tbe  rope  nuRmflii^re, 
between  tventf  and  thirty  patenta  having  men  taken  out 
on  this  subject  from  1783  to  1807.  The  application  of  ma- 
'  li  nery.  instead  of  manual  labour,  to  its  various  departments, 
has  been  attended  with  much  benefit.  Tbe  reader  may  find 
a  detailed  account  of  many  of  tbe  ingenious  and  complicated 
('unlrivances  Ibr  the  purpose,  in  Chapman's  Treatite  on  tha 
ProgmoM  Endmmmt  to  Improve  th$  Uamtftiettm  md 
DmObm  if  Cordage,  1998. 

Originally  nil  the  yarns  ciimposing  a  itrand  were  of 
the  same  length,  an  urraitgeraent  extremely  defective,  as 
it  is  evident  that  whs-n  a  number  of  jams  are  btretched 
at  length  in  a  cylindrical  ma>s,  they  will  lie  at  difTcr- 
unt  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  cylinder;  so  that, 
when  twieted  together,  aa  all  the  yama  muat  fbtm  apiraU 
of  the  same  number  of  tam%  thoae  vhieh  ate  near  the 
outside,  forming  spirals  of  large  diameter,  will  be  stretched 
to  their  iUll  extent ;  while  those  near  the  centre,  furming 
spirals  of  smaller  diameter,  will  be  lesis  slioi  teiiLd  by  the 
proce&s  of  twisting,  and  roust  therefore  be  moix-  or  less 
puckered  tip,  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  centre  of 
the  mass.  The  flrst  successful  attempt  to  remedy  thi*  defect 
by  varying  the  length  of  the  yarns  according  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  alrand.  was  that  under  Cajptain  Huddart's  patent 
of  1793.  rinee  which  time  many  further  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  this  essential  point. 

Flat  ropes,  which  are  inui  h  used  for  mining  purposes, are 
either  formed  of  two  or  more  small  r<)pei»  placed  side  by  side, 
and  united  by  newiug,  lapping,  or  ttUerlacing  with  thread  or 
amaller  ropes ;  or  of  a  number  of  strands  <tf  aliyoud-laid 
iD|M  aimilariv  united.  la  eitliar  eaie  it  ia  neoeaaai;  that 
the  component  ropea  eratrandibe  alternately  of  a  ri|^t-hand 
and  left  hand  twist,  that  the  rope  may  remain  in  a  quiescent 
state.  The  htter  method  of  making  Hat  ropo*  patented 
by  Mr.  Chapman,  in  1807;  and  he  considered  it  to  afford 
the  strongest  possible  oombinaiion  of  rope-yarns,  hi»  belts 
or  flat  ropes  appearing  to  be  even  stronger  than  salvages 
(whifih  are  ikeina  or  louKjiaina  without  any  twiat)  of  the 
•ame  number  of  yams.  Tbla  seeming  ineonsiaieney  ia  ooca- 
«*ioned  by  the  imperfection  of  hand- spun  yarns,  because  if 
each  yarn  bears  its  o\«n  strain  unaided,  it  will  break  at  its 
M  i-ake^t  part,  while,  if  combined. the  mean almigth  of  each 
wiil  be  reiMiered  available. 

From  the  experiments  of  Reaumur,  recorded  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Fieneh  Academy  of  Scienoe  for  1 7 1 1 ,  it  appears  that  a 
well-made  small  hempen  eord  broke  in  different  places  with 
58.  63,  67,  and  7t  Iba..  its  mean  breaking  weight  being  65 
lbs. ;  while  tbe  three  strands  of  which  it  was  composed  bore 
29^,  33^,  and  36  lbs.  respectively;  so  that  theutiiied  abso- 
lute strength  of  the  strands  was  9h  lbs,,  although  the 
average  real  strength  of  the  rope  wa>  only  6  j  lbs.,  showmg 
a  loeaof  strangtb  from  twistmg  equal  to  33  lbs.  It  appears 
that  t)ie  eoidased  by  Reaumur  was  of  \ery  unequal  quality, 
an  another  portion  of  it  broke  with  7i  Uhw  while  its  atrands 
bore  separately  26,  28,  and  SO  lbs. ;  which  showa  the  dimi- 
tiution  of  strength  from  tw  i  lit;?;  to  have  been  from  84  to 
72  lbs.,  the  loi^  being  in  this  wutancc  only  \2  lbs. 

The  more  recent  experiments  of  SirCharle*  Knowles  in- 
dicate a  diminution  of  sireogtb  nearly  e(|ual  in  amount  to 
the  flist-mentioned  of  Reaumur.  He  found  a  while  or 
untari«d  topi  of  3^  inches  in  oiroumferenoa  break,  on  an 
average  of  several  trisb,  with  45ftt  Ibe. ;  wUlethe  aggre- 
crnte  strength  of  its  yarns,  which  were  72  in  number,  and 
l>ure  ou  an  average  9U  lbs.  each,  was  6480  lbs.;  the  loss 
t>eing  equal  to  1928  lbs.,  or  about  :iO  per  cent, 

Duhamel,  who  tried  many  important  experiments  in  tbe 
dockyards  of  France,  about  tbe  middle  of  tho  last  centuiy. 
endeavoured  to  asoertain  what  degree  of  twist  would  pro- 
duoe  dM  moat  uaeftil  effect.  He  caused  some  ropes  to  bo 
anaade  so  that  only  one-fourth  of  tbe  laogtb  of  the  yams  was 


I  absorbed  in  twisting,  mstead  of  tbe  usual  proportion  of  one* 
I  third.  Tliese  ropes  were  tried  in  '!iii>]tiii^,  luid  found  to  be 
I  li^'liter,  thinner,  and  more  pliant  than  liiuse  ut'  the  ordinary 
nvike  The  following  statement  shows  the  comparative 
strength  of  ropes  formed  of  tho  same  hemp,  and  the  tame 
weight  per  fathom,  but  twisted  respectively  to  two-thild^ 
three-fourths,  and  lbur*flftha  of  the  len^h  of  their  eom* 
ponent  yama;— 
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The  result  of  thaae  experimenta  lad  Dnbamel  to  try  the 
practicability  of  making  repea  without  any  twist,  the  jwtm 
being  wrapped  round  to  keep  them  together.  These  had 
great  strength,  but  very  little  durability,  the  outer  covering 
soon  wearing  otf,  or  opening  at  bendings,  so  us  to  admit 
water,  and  occasion  the  rojte  to  rot.  Hut  while  such  un- 
twisted skeins  of  rope-yarns,  or  saJvaget,  are  unfit  for  moat 
of  the  purposes  to  which  cordage  is  applied,  they  are  used 
with  advantage  for  the  tackle  of  great  guns  and  some  other 
purposes  for  which  the  greatest  strength  and  pliancy  are 

required. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  usual  reduction 
of  length  by  twisting  is  onc-ihinl.  This  applies  to  shroud 
or  hawser- laid  ropes,  tiiose  which  are  cable-laid  being  further 
shortened,  su  that  209  ftlhoms  of  jram  are  required  to  make 
120  fathoms  of  cable. 

Ropea  formed  in  the  moat  eommon  manner,  with  three 
atranas,  do  not  rcauiro  a  heart,  or  central  strand,  because 
the  angles  formca  by  the  union  of  the  three  cylindrical 
strands  are  so  obtuse  that  the  pre-^^ure  of  the  operation  of 
laying  or  clo!>ittg  the  rope  causes  tbe  strands  to  till  them  up 
completely ;  but  when  the  number  of  strands  exceeds  threoi 
a  heart  is  esMntial  to  keep  them  equidistant  from  the  axis 
of  the  tope,  and  to  811  up  the  vacuity  that  would  othorwiae 
be  left  bj  their  not  meeting  in  the  centre.  Tlie  heart  can 
however  add  veiy  little  to  the  strength  of  the  rope,  as  its  fibres 
lie  much  straighter  than  those  of  the  outer  strands,  and.  not 
being  able  to  extend  with  ihum  when  the  rope  h  sir»:tclie<l, 
are  soon  pulled  asunder. 

The  following  simple  rule  for  cakulaling  the  stieugth  of 
ropes  is  given  by  Robison  : — Multiply  the  circumference  of 
the  rope  in  indiea  by  itself,  and  the  Mb  part  of  the  produot 
wni  express  tbe  number  of  tons  the  rope  will  carry.  For 
example,  if  the  rope  be  six  inclies  in  circnmfercnfi  ,  r  vr  — 
.IG,  the  fifth  of  which  is  71,  the  number  of  tuns  \vii,cli  such 
a  rope  will  sustain. 

Tho  following  rules  for  calculating  the  wt^ght  of  cordage 
may  also  prove  useful : — 

To  And  the  weigdit  of  shroud  or  hawser-laid  rope,  multiply 
the  eireumlbrenec)in  inches  by  itself  then  multiply  tho  pro* 
duct  by  the  length  of  the  rope  in  fathoms,  ana  divide  by 
420,  tho  product  will  be  tho  weight  in  cvsu,  E.xiimple: 
to  find  the  weight  of  a  six-inch  hawser  laid  rope.  120  faihuras 
long,  6  X  C  =  36  X  120  =  432U,  which,  divided  by  42U 
gives  the  weight  of  the  rope,  1 0  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs. 

To  find  tlie  weight  of  cable-laid  cordage,  multiply  its  cir^ 
cumfcrence  in  inches  by  itself,  and  divide  by  4.  The  pro- 
duct will  be  the  weight,  in  cwts.,  of  a  cable  120  fathoms 
long ;  from  which  the  weight  of  any  other  length  may  be 
rcauilv  deduced.  Kxarajde  :  reqiiired  the  weight  of  a  twelve- 
inch  cable,  I  JO  falhuuis  long;  JU  X  12=  144,  divide  hy  4, 
and  the  jir.Kluct,  3C,  is  the  \n eight  in  cwts. 

Much  auenlion  has  been  devoted  to  tbe  discovery  of  the 
best  method  of  preserving  ropes  from  decay,  especially  when 
exposed  to  the  aetkm  of  water.  The  opmtinn  of  totxinf^ 
which  has  been  almost  universally  practitwd  for  this  purpose, 
effects  it  very  imperfer'.l v,  !  materially  -'.ti, ur  res  the 
strength  of  the  cordage.  Tahuig  the  mean  oi  .  ewiiil  e.xpc- 
nments  by  Duhamel,  it  seems  that  untarrcd  ropes  bore  a 

Sreater  weight,  by  nearly  3U  per  cent.,  than  tliose  to  wluoh 
le  tarring  process  had  been  applied ;  and  he  states  that  it 
is  deoided  by  experience  that  white  cordage  in  eontinual 
service  is  one-third  more  durable  than  tarred,  that  it  retaina 
its  force  much  longer  when  kept  in  store,  and  that  it  resiiita 
the  ordinary  injuries  of  the  weather  one-fourth  longer.  Not- 
withstanding tl)e>e  facts,  it  is  found  thai  for  cables  and 
ground-tackle,  which  are  much  exposed  to  liie  alternate 
action  of  water  and  air,  tarring  is  a  valuable  preservative ; 
though  cordage  that  is  only  superficially  tarred  is  said  to  be 
stronger  than  such  as  is  tarred  throughottti  and  better  aU* 
to  bau  the  altociMtiaiis  of  wet  and  d^. 
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The  removal  of  the  dafaete  Md  hedqiuUliM  of  oomuion 
tar  was  the  oigect  of  « patent  taken  out  in  IMS  by  Mr. 
Chapman.  Unsuccescful  attempts  bad  been  made  lo  iab> 

stitute  oils  and  various  fat  sub^tancca,  which  would  bo  inso- 
luble in  water,  far  tar :  but  ihey  had  been  found  to  imf>edc 
the  operation  of  twinting.  Chapman  improved  the  ordinary 
tar,  first,  *  by  boiling  the  tar  in  water  one  or  more  times.  «;ach 
of  which  extracts  a  portion  of  its  superabundant  acid,  and  its 
mueOase^  wbicb  oontains  n  dtSM^pund  aoid  ;*  and,  aeoondly, 
*  br  continuing  these  processes  nnlu  the  tar  has  thrown  off 
a  farther  poriiun  of  its  essential  oil,  and  becomes  more 
pilchy  than  usual;  and,  finally,  by  resiming  the  requisite 
plasticity  through  the  arldniun  uC  i^ubsianoes  less  injurious 
and  less  volatile,  uutl  thuiufurc  mt>r«»  continuous,  vix.  by  the 
addition  of  suet,  tallow,  animal  oils,  or  miUMe  expressed 
oils.*  Of  theadvantages  attendiogdiisprooesikanideainay 
be  formed  from  the  subjoined  MMeniant  of  the  nlnttw 
atrencth  of  the  oordsge  without  any  l«r,  i^ilh  eonunon  tar, 
and  wiib  Chapman's  purifled  tar.  The  rope  was  made  on 
the  lOlh  of  August,  1802,  cnrl  ntit  iined  twelve  yarns  in 
eacli  strand;  p;irt  was  inud  unnu-diutely,  utid  ihe  rt-sl 
steeped  in  water  far  about  three  months,  then  removed  lo 
a  foundry  stove  for  three  months,  and  fiaally  kept  at  the 
vepeiy  till  Novenbec  S.  1803,  the  date  of  the  seeend  espe- 
rinientt 
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Satisfactory  as  these  experiments  appear,  Mr.  Chapman's 
process  has  not  been  brought  hito  general  use. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  bsd  some  tapes  taired  with  Uah  tar, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  Ibond  them  to  be  one-thbd 

stronger  than  those  done  with  conimun  tar.  Tanning  has 
been  tried  for  the  preservation  ut  ropes,  but  apparently 
without  realizing;  any  dccidefl  advantage.  The  ^-atne  may, 
if  the  writer  be  not  misinformed,  l>c  stated  of  Kyan's  pro- 
cess for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot  Aaolutlonof  enoutdiooe, 
in  lieu  of  tar,  has  been  uted  with  success. 

Several  other  kinds  of  vegetable  fibre  have  been  made 
use  of  in  the  manulbeture  of  cordaee,  and  some  appear 
greatly  to  exceed  hemp  in  strength.  In  a  comparative  trial 
made  at  Paris  between  r  [  ^  made  of  hemp  and  i  r  il u; 
aloe  from  Algiers,  the  latter  u  as  found  to  bear  '2Cuu  kUo- 
grammeri,  whde  the  former,  of  equal  size,  bore  only  >iua. 
Ropes  have  been  formed  alio  of  long  wool,  but  ihcy  are 
only  about  one-third  as  strong  as  the  best  bcinpen  cordage 
of  the  same  aiae.  Bopee  eompoaed  of  fibres  of  hemp  inter- 
mixed with  threads  of  oeeutehone  are  very  Taloaole  Ibr 
■oTne  purposes,  owing  to  their  superior  strength  and  elas- 
ticity. Their  power  of  bearmg  sudden  jerks  v^ithuut  in- 
jury is  a  highly  important  property.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  such  a  rope  has  been  u»ed  with  the  grapnel  or  anchor 
of  the  great  Nassau  balloon,  and  found  to  arrest  the  balloon 
without  any  unpka.sant  chci'k  when  the  (|;rapnel  cniehes. 
Ropes  made  of  thon<,^  of  ox-bide  twisted  togetner,  an  tttsd 
in  tne  rope-bridcea  «r  Peru,  and  for  some  other  purposes.- 

Ropes  ftnoM  of  iron  wira  have  been,  within  the  last  few 
years,  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  been 
found  to  effect  a  great  saving  of  expense  from  their  durabdity 
ondsuperior  liKhtness.  From  apaper  communicated  by  Count 
Rreunner  to  the  British  Association  tor  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  1S3S»  itnppeors  that  such  ropes  bad  been  intro- 
duoed  about  seven  years  htfygn,  in  the  silver  nines  of  the 
Han  Moantaine,  and  bad  been  ibnnd  so  advnntafeoos  as 
slmost  entirely  to  supersede  flat  and  round  ropc«  of  hemp 
in  the  mines  of  Hungary,  and  most  of  those  in  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  count  observes  that  these  iron  ropes  are 
neaily  equal  \a  atreagib  to  solid  bars  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  e<|ual  to  hempen  ropes  of  four  times  their  weight.  One 
of  them  bad  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  two  years  without 
any  pereeptiUe  weart  though  a  common  tiat  rope  perform- 
ing the  aane  work  would  not  have  lasted  much  more  than 
one  yeer.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  rope  in  ordinary  use 
is  stated  fo  be  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  it  is  composed  of 
three  strands,  each  conlaining  five  wives  of  two  lines  in 
diameter.  Great  care  is  observed  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
ropes,  that  the  ends  of  the  wires  may  be  set  deep  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  rope,  and  that  two  ends  may  not  occur  near  the 


anme  part.  In  nse,  it  is  neeeseaiy  that  tho  ropes  be  wound 
•II  n  eylinder  of  nel  leaa  than  e%bt  ftot  diameter,  nnd  be 


kept  well  coateil  with  tar.  to  piaveiit  iKUbtiea.  la 
ease  mentioned  by  Count  BmuBBeir,  te  gieas  n  snviBg  of 
power  was  eflbeted,  that  four  hones  were  doing  as  mocb 

work  with  a  wire  rope  as  six  •>v'th  a  [1,it  ln/mpen  njpe. 

Prior  to  the  dale  uf  this  memoir,  puU  nis  had  heoa  ot>- 
tained  in  this  counlri.  d  r  she  manufacture  of  .vire  ropeik. 
aud  they  tiavo  since  been  improved  and  partially  acted 
upon.  The  ropes  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  who  appears  ibre>- 
most  in  the  introduction  of  wire  nmee  in  this  couutiy,  have 
been  used  tn  mines  and  shipping  for  some  years ;  and  eie 
being  adopted  for  other  purposes,  having  undergone  a  satis- 
factory  trial  for  several  months  on  the  London  and  Black- 
wall  railway,  where  the  trains  are  drawn  by  stationary 
engftics  and  rupc».  They  are  formed  in  various  way^  ao- 
cording  lo  their  intended  use.  For  standing  rigging  straight 
untwisted  wires  era  employed,  bound  round  witb  doth  or 
small  hemneii  coidege  situinled  with  a  solution  of  eaout- 
chouc.  aepbaltum,  or  other  fMMsemtiva  tarn  rait.  Flat 
ropes  mny  likewise  be  made  of  sira^ht  wires,  int^wovec 
or  wrapped  wiih  li. mnen  yarn,  or  sewed  between  canvast. 
&c. ;  but  the  pateiUct:  ])iefeis  usin^  them  with  a  slight 
twist.  Other  ropes  arc  formed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  hemp,  tho  wires  taking  the  place  of  rope-yams,  and 
being  twisted  into  strands,  and  combined  into  ro{>es,  Im'.Ii 
haweerhid  and  cablo'laid.  The  twisting  should  not  be  s» 
hard  as  in  hempen  eoidage;  and  all  the  wfaes  most  be  pro- 
tected by  an  anti-corrosive  composition,  or  by  coatintc  with 
tin,  zinc,  Sec.  In  the  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Ncwall  <jf 
Duntlee,  for  improvemcnis  in  wire  ropes,  coating  with  the 
following  mixture  u  rticotumertdad : — Tar, six  parts;  luiseed 
oil,  two  paru ;  and  tallow,  one  part :  the  whole  being  melted 
t(^;otiier,  and  applied  while  hot.  In  this  patent  it  ia  pro' 
posed  to  twist  wins  lonnd  a  cure,  eiiher  of  wiiei,  hcsap  ooid. 
span  jnnwerolber  maierial.  to  form  •  rtnmd;  and  to  lav 
siieh  strsnds  round  n  nnilar  eore  when  there  are  more  than 
three  strands  in  a  rope.  For  •  lrl1^^'  the  wires,  Mesirt. 
Smith  and  Newall  both  recoiuuiended  twisting  their  eiKi^ 
together  for  a  few  inches;  and  the  latter  also  su^cests  the 
possibility,  in  some  ca«e»,  of  welding  them.  W^ire  rop^ 
may  be  very  conveniently  and  firmly  secured  at  their  ends  bv 

KMtng  them  through  the  small  end  of  n  conical ooUar.  and 
nbling  up,  or  uptetting,  the  ends  of  the  wires,  which 
may  then  be  welded  into  a  solid  mass,  or  secured  by  run- 
ning; melted  brass  or  solder  among  ibem.  The  collar*  ruat 
then  be  attached,  in  various  ways,  lo  anything  ^|.  uji  \»  h;  ti  ;i 


is  desired  to  connect  the  rope ;  or  they  may,  as  suggested  in 
«.  *       nvea  f  "* 

lengths  of  rope. 


together,  eo  as  lo  tuuie 


Newall's  patent,  be 


Iron  is  the  material  usually  employed  fbt  wiin  mpwa.  bol 
eopper  and  other  metals  may  also  do  used. 
The  annexed  table,  showing  the  comparative  sixe  and 

weight  per  fulh  m  fir  ecjuul  strength,  gives  the  result  of 
experiments  with  ihe  wire  rupci  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  sud 
may  serve  to  show  their  great  superiority  to  thoeo  of  hemf^ 
which  they  surpass  even  in  llexibdity:— 

Hemp  Rup*.  ^rtMtWIftSaM 
Site.  W«I(hl  ]w  tiiltioB.  SUo.  Wviglitpsr 
IdcImi.        IIm.    oi.        laehn.        lb*.  M, 


«  10 

9  10 

6  15 

H  0 

8  1 1 

9  18 
15  6 
24  6 
t»  S 
SS  4 


3  2  4  1^  i  4 

4  3  IS  U  19 

5  6  0  If  1  U 

6  9  0  2  2  2 

7  12  3  2*  2  9 

8  14  3  24  4  1 

9  19  6  ;j  3  4 

10  26  0  H  7  1 

11  SO  0  4  11  0 

12  :^r,  g  4^  19  It 

RORASS.  [Trotoheim.] 
RORQUAL.  ,'Whai.ks.] 

HUSA  (from  the  Latin  Rnsa,  through  the  IBcdiniB 
of  the  French  JRote ;  the  Latin  '  Ro«a  '  and  the  GfOek  fStn 
are  evidently  the  same),  the  name  of  tho  noet  univer- 
sally admirea  nnd  eoltivated  |^ua  of  phmts  forming  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  Rosac«s». 

Tho  rose  was  known  in  early  times,  and  was  as  gr«at  a 
fkvourite  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  as  it  is  in  modern 
times.  The  rose  is  found  geoeraily  in  almost  every  rounlry 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  Old  and  New- 
World;  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Africa;  £ron  Knm» 
tchatka  to  Bengal,  and  ttom  Hudson's  Bey  to  the  moon* 
tains  of  MexioOk  It  is  not  found  in  South  America  oi 
in  Aitstralia.  All  the  species  are  iududtxl  between  7U'  and 
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*     )t*  N.  l«t  It  it  foond  noro  gwnmll^  on  dry  rad  ffM  waUt 

'      than  on  those  which  are  wet  anil  lenaci  iia     In  the  notlli 
'      of  Europe  il  occurs  with  iiiiigle  lluwcrs,  but  ui  iluly,  Greece, 
and.S[).ii[i  ri;i)re  frequently  double. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Kosa  are— calyx  five^nkortcd, 
tube  fleshy,  urceolate;  petals  five;  stamens  numerous, 
attached  to  the  ealyx  ana  corolla;  ovaries  attached  to  the 
inner  •arlhca  of  tM  ttibo  of  the  calyx ;  style  long,  stigma 
projecting  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  calyx ;  achenia  nu- 
merous, hard.  They  are  mostly  shrubs  with  alternate  pinnate 
leaves  and  liL  iiijtiful  odoriferous  Bowers.  There  are  few 
better  marked  genera  amongst  plar^U  than  this,  but  a.s  of  all 

Elan  Is  it  has  been  the  greatest  favourite,  and  thug  surrounded 
J  the  greatest  variety  of  external  iuHueiicuii,  iu  Mpectes  and 
Wiatiaiare  the  most  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  best  ar- 
nogsinent  of  this  nouaisllMt  of  Dr.  lindley,  in  his  Rotarum 
MoHOgrapftt'a,  publiilwd  in  18S0.  Be  arranges  the  species 
under  elev,  ;i  Ir.  i^ions,  the  first  of  which,  including  but  one 
species,  has  isiuce  been  made  into  the  genus  Lowea.  We 
ahall  here  give  the  remaining  divisions,  and  point  out  the 
species  which,  on  account  of  their  ornamenui  tlowers  or 
UBOs,  are  most  frequently  cultivated. 

1.  Fbbocbi.  with  bimncbes  pcrmuMotly  tonenttMo  and 
lukod  fruit  Tbey  are  graerally  low  dirabi^  iWDarkable 
for  thick  hoary  branches  clothed  with  outnoiDtit  prickles  ; 
and  hence  their  name.  There  are  only  three  speeioi  belong- 
ing to  thii  (liv:  lon,  of  wiiich  R'\/sn  /cnx,  the  Iiedgeiiog 
rose,  is  most  coniruoii.  Il  ts  a  beiiutifiil  plant,  with  tine 
ahowy  crimson  blossoms  appearing  early  in  the  season. 

i.  BaACTKATiB.  The  species  of  this  division  have  not  only 
their Ixanchee.  but  also  their  fruit  clothed  with  a  patsisleDt 
tooMiititai.  They  have  meetly  blight  gteMi  leatrea»  and 
th«rir  orgaiu  of  IhieTillration  are  in  the  higlwat  state  of 
dovelopment  of  any  of  the  genus.  They  belong  to  the  cluss 
of  evergreen  ro*e*.  R.  bracteala,  the  Macartney  rose,  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Lord  Uacartney.  It  has  uprij^ht  branches,  5-9  ieatlets. 
alMIt  plleltlet,  tridk  hMge  white  terminal  solitary  flowers, 
ud  large  g kbon  orangaHred  fkruiL  It  is  a  handsome  plant, 
llowcring  abandaiifly  late  hi  the  season.  It  »  however 
tender,  and  is  best  grown  against  a  wall.  R.  microphyUa, 
amall-leaved  rose,  ies«mbles  R.  braeteata,  but  differs  in 
being  smaller,  and  haring  prieUy  fruit  aiid  ovate  obtuse 

leaves. 

3.  C I NNAMOMBAt,  distinguished  by  their  long  Imceolatc 
leattets,  witboutglsods,  bractealed  flowers,  and  delicate  disk, 
but  Utile  thiehained   The  shoots  arc  either  with  or  without 
setae.  There  are  aeveral  a|ieeie»  in  this  divtsioo,  hat  eom- 
paratively  few  sfe  known  oat  of  die  heibariim.  JR.  &H!6la; 
the  bnght-luaveil  in  o,  \i  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  pro- 
ducing lis  fine  ttiii  lluwtia  III  ihe  latter  months  of  the  sum- 
mer aivl  in  autumn.    R.  laxa,  loose  or  spreading  Carolina 
rose,  i»  frequently  found  cultivated.    R.  Carxditia,  the  true 
Carolina  rose,  is  a  native  of  the  marshes  of  North  America, 
and  ia  oftea  found  enlivening  our  shrubberies  by  its  beau- 
tifbl  erinuoa  hlosMMns  when  few  other  flowers  are  to  he 
seen.    It  is  known  by  its  narrow  convoluted  stipular  Ian- 
cculate  leaflets  and  entire  spreading  sepals.  •  It  attoiiu  a 
height  of  about  aiKfee^bcanngnuBiMwwIlowBn  on  short 
pud  uncles. 

4.  PiuPiNBLLirouJt,  branches  either  crowded  with 
nearly  equal  prickles  or  unarmed ;  leaflets  ovate  or  oblong ; 
bracta  absent;  sepaU  cunnivent  and  persistent.  Although 
this  division  ap|iroochsa  the  last  in  artiAcial  ebaiaoteia.  it  is 
osaentially  different  In  habit   R.  tpinotutima,  the  Seoteh 

rose.  a  dwarf,  conipart,  green  li  jsh,  with  creeping  roots  ; 
it  has  unequal  prici>.les,  dat,  glabrous,  Miuple  Nerrute<l  leaf- 
lets, and  small,  solitary,  white,  or  bluish-coloured  flowers. 
It  i*  found  native  in  the  mountainous  districts  and  sca  coa.<>ts 
of  all  Europe,  and  also  m  the  Caucasus.  It  was  the  only 
rone  found  bj  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  ledand.  A  great  number  of 
vnriotiM  am  Kraiid  hi  the  gardena  of  Britain,  produeed  ftom 
the  wild  plant  found  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Tlii^y  prodoee  an  abundance  of  seed  from  which  varieties 
may  ,  raised.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  In  pot*  in 
October,  when  they  will  produce  plants  id  the  spring,  which 
bloBSoni  the  next  season.  Rota  tu/pAurtfo,  thedouble  yellow 
rose*  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  plants  in  the  genus.  It 
ho*  never  been  known  to  prodnooaingle  flowers.  Its  native 
c  ountry  Is  atiU  unknown;  it  was  poeured  by  Clusina  ftom 
Kome  of  his  eonespondents  In  tnis  East,  of  whom  he  made 
luquiry  concerning  ;tii^  jilnni,  after  having  scon  a  ni  u  L^l  of 
it  in  aome  little  paper  (jarUdus  sent  from  Couslautiuwple. 


r  It  has  Unear  divaricalm(^  stipules,  dilated  at  the  apex,  giau 
cons  leaflets,  and  a  hemispherical  tube.  This  plant  requires 
some  care  in  culture;  it  only  flowers  in  open  airy  situations, 
and  requires  to  be  freely  wmered  whilst  in  flower.  It  is 
grown  in  greater  perfection  in  Italy  than  m  this  country 
As  Its  flowers  are  double,  it  never  produces  seeds.  Roiu 
alpina,  the  Boufsalt  rose,  is  a  native  of  the  AtMof  Austria 
the  South  of  Flnsnoe.  Silesia,  and  Bohemia.  It  is  deetitmiie 
of  prickles  or  setse,  has  pendulous  elongated  fruit.  h>*pid 
peduncles,  and  solitary,  orect,  blush-coloured  tiowers.  ii  at- 
tains a  height  of  semn  or  ei|^t  feet,  and  is  well  adaplad 

for  a  pillar  rose. 

J.  CKNTiroLiAcdothed  withbristlesandprick.es;  flowers 
bracieaie ;  leaflets  oblong  or  ovate,  mgous,  disk  thiekenedt 
closing  the  throat;  sepals  compound.  This  division  com- 
prehends those  species  which  have  ever  been  most  inte- 
resting to  the  florist,  as  also  probably  those  that  were  earliest 
ki.  iw  r.,  AltliUL^h  tlio  garden  varieties  of  this  division  would 
proLiiilly  jiuv.uiil  U>  several  hundred,  there  are  only  three 
species. 

Rom  cenii/oiia,  the  hundred-leaved  cabbage  or  Provence 
rose,  is  known  by  its  large  unequal  pnckles.  ghuiduloui 
leaflets,  nendulou*  flowen.  and  oUoog  fruit.  This  rase  haa 
been  aaip  to  he  a  native  of  France,  hut  thb  is  doubtful.  '  It 

has  been  found  wild  in  thickoig  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  the  same  plant  as  the  R,  promneialu  of 
Miller,  under  which,  name  n-osi  the  varieties  in  our  gar- 
dens have  been  propagated.  Seventy  or  eighty  varieties  of 
this  rose  have  been  named.  They  are  all  characterised  by 
their  huge  pendulous  fragrant  flowers,  seated  on  slender 
feotitalki^  which,  when  in  bloom,  have  a  peculiar  graceful 
appearanoe^  A  botan  ical  variel^  of  this  species,  the  R.  cen- 
ti/olia  naueosa,  is  the  parent  of  the  beautiful  family  of  moss- 
roses.  When  this  variety  wns  produced  or  discovered  is  not 
known,  but  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  R. 
centi/olia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  plain  and  moss  roses  ure 
often  seen  on  the  same  bush.  When  mos»-roaes  are  removed 
from  our  northern  climate  toltaly,  the  mossiness  diMppeaia. 
Thev  are  universal  &veuritea»  and  between  twentv  and  thiryr 
garden  varieCies  are  onumented.  They  are  of  almost  all 
colours,  from  white  to  a  dark  rich  crimson.  They  flower  hr-n 
in  a  light  soil.  The  white  varieties  oui^ht  to  be  grown  on  a 
stock  of  the  common  dog-rose.  Tiic  nn  all  adatited  for 
standards.  If  a  succession  of  blossoms  be  required  tnrougb- 
out  the  ninner,  thogr  abould  bo  pnued  in  Oetdbor  and 
May. 

Rosa  Gdtkot  the  French  rose,  has  equal  small  prickles, 
erect  flowon»  ovate  aspaiSk  and  globose  fruit  It  is  found 
wild  about  Montalbanum.  Walsenberg,  and  Geneva,  also 

in  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  the  Caucasus.  Tiiis  is  supposed 
to  be  the  species  to  which  Pliny  refers  {Hist.  Nat.,  xxi.. 
1-^,  Tl,  73).  The  R.  jmmtla  of  Jacquin  is  a  vanety  of 
this  species.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  this 
rose  are  found  cultivated  in  gardens.  Tbey  have  stiff  ereet 
shoots,  with  briUiant-cokNtted  flowers  seated  on  abort  anet 
flowor^talks.  Hw  spotted,  striped,  and  marbled  naea  bo> 
long  to  this  species.  The  York  and  Lancaster  rose  is  a 
variety  possessing  while  and  red  coloured  flowers.  In  the 
garden  thc}  'aIII  flourish  as  bushes  on  their  own  roots,  or 
they  mav  be  grafted  or  budded  on  short  stems,  or  grown  as 
standards.  In  winter  pruning,  the  stray  shoots  siiuuld  be 
shortened  to  within  six  or  eight  buds  of  the  bottom,  those 
that  are  weak  to  within  two  or  three  buds. 

Agteatnmnber  of  varieties  of  roses  found  in  gardens 
are  hybrids  between  R.  Ga^ea  and  JI.  eentifolia.  They 
mostly  (  )inl  aie  the  long  graceful  shoots  of  the  last  . viih  the 
rich  crimson  hues  of  the  first.  Hybrids  are  also  produced 
between  Jf.  Galiica  and  R.  JwMca.  but  differ  from  the  last  in 
not  being  perpetual.  They  have  a  pleasing  glossy  sub- 
evergreen  foliage.  Of  the»e  varieties  that  known  by  the 
name  of  George  the  Fourth  ia  one  of  the  flnest 

ibea  DoMMMsna,  the  Dsnask  rose,  has  unequal  prickles ; 
the  larger  ones  falcate,  sepals  rcflexed,  fruit  elongated. 
This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from 
Damascus,  and  to  be  a  native  of  Syria.  It  is  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  has  not  fewer  varieties  than  the  two 
la-st.  Tl^  monthly  blush,  blush  damask,  red  and  white 
monthly,  and  four  seasons,  are  among  the  handsomest  and 
best  known  variatiee.  The  blossoms  are  eaeesdingly  fra- 

nt.  Immense  quantities  of  them  in  po4i  are  sold  weekly 
e  flower>markets  of  Pttris. 
C.  ViLLOSA.   Root-sh  ^1^  i  i  tict  ;  prickles  nearly  <^triiiL;li( ; 
leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  with  diverging  setralures,  se^i«Li 
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MtvisUat,  cooQiTent;  dUk  thickened,  closing  ibe  {e\ice%. 
Tbt  twit  koowftipaeiM  of  lliis  diviiion  is  tite  R.  alba,  v/huo 
vmi  it  has  rucow  d»ttoouB  Imtm,  with  aimple  leRmtuns 
»nd  aeieulir  unequal  prieklet,  bjr  vhkh  it  may  be  distin- 

guisJied  from  both  R.  totnmtosa  and  R.  eanina.  with  wh:ch 
jt  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  It  is  a  native  of  Pii  dinont, 
Cochin-China,  Denmark,  France,  and  Saxony.  Its  fluwcrs 
are  very  large,  exhaling  a  dehcious  fragrance.  A  number  of 
handsome  varietiea  nre  found  in  gardens,  as  the  maiden's 
blush,  double;  aemi-double,  aiogle  Uusb,  vhite,  &e. 
In  tM  g«rd«ii  the  vtrisHea  of  tiifs  ipoeifla*  w-^ing  in 
the  colour  of  their  flowers  from  pure  white  to  vivid  rose, 
contrast  well  with  beds  of  darker  varieties.   They  make 

rd  stanflards,  bear  close  pruning',  and  bloi«om  abundantly. 
Hibtmica,  the  Irish  rose,  belongs  to  this  division,  and  is 
interesting  to  the  botanist  m  taoing  ontlroly  oottlnod  to 
Ireland. 

f.  RuBiomos.v.  unequri  and  sometimes  bristly  prickles, 
ovato  or  oblone  Wflets,  witk  gUnds  and  divetging  aenai- 
lures,  persistmt  sepals,  thiekened  disk,  and  aiebednot- 

shoots.  To  this  division  belongs  the  eglantine,  or  sweet 
bi  lar  {.Rota  rtMeinom).  It  is  common  in  Britain  in  bushy 
places  on  a  dry  pravelly  soil.  From  its  extensive  diffusion 
't  has  been  subjected  to  a  variety  of  changes  in  external 
eharactcr,  and  as  a  consequenra  of  this  has  received  a  great 
variety  of  names,  ft  i»  ebaraeteriaed  by  hooked  apines. 
opaque  rupous  leaflets,  and  hairy  peduncles  and  cslyces. 
Th9  Austrian  briar  (Rota  lutea)  is  nearly  allied  totbe  latter, 
but  is  known  by  its  foliage  existing  only  at  the  extremitv  of 
the  branches,  prickles  under  the  stipule,  and  leaflets  hol- 
low. The  most  brilliant  yellow  roses  are  produced  from 
this  species.  They  reciuirc  a  nunit  so3  and  dfypUM  air, 
and  wiU  do  without  severe  pruning. 

8.  Oaninx,  with  equal  hookad  prickles ;  oval  eglanduloso 
hallats*  «ith  oonnivout  sMfatoiea,  dooiduoos  sepals,  and 
tbfekened  dtsk  elosfng  the  tbrost  To  this  division  belong 
ir;\'u  I  f  tl:i' variclic'^  called  autumnal  or  perpetual  roses 
on  account  of  their  blooming  lalu  iu  lb'?  season  ai'.d  con- 
tinuing in  flower  a  lone  lime.  Most  of  the  perpeiual  roses 
are  highly  fragrant,  and  more  so  in  the  latter  than  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  grovi'n  can- 
not bo  too  rico.  la  order  to  socura  AiU  blossoms  in  tbe 
•utonn.  all  the  flover-buds  sbonld  be  out  off  in  June,  the 
shoots  shortened,  and  the  plants  well  watered  and  manured. 
They  should  never  be  jjlanted  on  dr)  lawns,  and  wherever 
plared  they  should  be  manured  every  year.  Uy  retarding 
and  forcing  them,  lhei>e  rui^es  may  be  made  to  blossom 
eight  muatliB  in  the  year.  Of  the  roses  in  this  group  that 
have  afforded  varielies  for  tbe  garden,  tbe  R.  Indica,  Chinese 
xosa^  stands  llist  It  is  known  oy  its  whitish  green  or  purple 
sitsin,  atoot  fldeate  distant  prickles,  stamens  bent  inwards, 
and  semi-double  usuBlly  red  flowers.  It  is  found  wild  in 
CHiina  ahout  Canton.  It  blossoms  six  or  eiglit  months  in 
the  year.  The  xuricliOT  of  this  plant  arc  quite  hardy  ;  their 
colour  varies  from  a  delicate  blush  to  a  most  brilliant  red. 
There  is  &  hybrid  variety  between  tins  species  and  the  R. 
ttiorata,  which  is  well  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
tafr«eented  China  rose  (Aoia  IiSiiea  9dorata).  This  rata 
is  tbe  parent  of  a  great  number  of  sorts  in  gardens,  fbtj 
are  the  rosos  which  arc  most  commonly  sold  in  Paris  in  little 
bouquets  wrapped  round  with  coloured  ]iapcr.  Most  of  the 
varieties  of  this  plant  arc  French,  and  only  a  few  will  ^tow 
in  this  country ;  they  are  fleeting  in  duration,  and  will  not 
bear  the  cold  well.  They  blossom  best  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. When  grown  on  their  own  roots  in  moist  soils  and 
situations,  they  must  have  a  raised  border  in  some  warm 
and  sheltored  place:  the  border  should  bo  a  compost  of 
rotten  manure  or  'caves,  light  loam,  and  sand,  in  equal 
parts,  and  raised  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface. 
When  grown  as  low  standards,  they  should  be  taken  up  in 
November. 

Tbe  Bourbon  rose  (R.  Bourbottiana)  is  a  natural  hybrid 
oetween  R.  Indiea  and  a  vsria^  csllad  red  four-seasons. 
This  hybrid  was  found  amoofst  a  numbar  of  tbe  latter 
plants  in  a  bodge  In  tbe  Isle  of  Bourbon.  It  was  brought 
to  Paris,  and  has  since  profluced  many  beautiful  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  this  roso  art;  very  handsome,  pendulous, 
\^  ith  fine  colours,  and  a  most  delicious  frafiranco.  The  va- 
rieties are  not  yet  much  known  to  English  cultivators. 
They  form  a  pretty  addition  to  clumps  of  roses,  or  may  be 
grown  in  beds  as  standards  and  as  pillars.  Mr.  Rivon.  in 
Ills  •Roaa-Anmtaur^  Gnide^*  saji,  'I  eonaidar  tbe oultiao 
«f  thaaa  rosaa  only  ia  ita  inbnef ;  «•  shall  vltiiBBt^jr  havw 


the  richest  hue?  conr>bined  with  perfection  of  form,  and  tbe 
complete  plenitude  of  their  flower.' 

The  Noisette  rose  was  grown  from  seeds  produoed  firooa 
R.  motchata  impregnated  with  R.  JMr'ea.    It  was  flrst 

reared  in  America.  In  many  of  the  sorts  the  clustered 
habit^'and  peculiar  fratrrance  of  the  musk-rose  prevails; 

whilst  in  others  th«  perfume  and  magnificent  tlowerr*  of  tea* 
scented  rosea  are  appareut.  They  fijrm  an  elegant  section 
of  flowers  for  the  rosarium,  producing;  sometimes  as  many 
as  seventy  or  eighty  Howers  in  a  corymb.  They  are  all  very 
hardy. 

Rom  Lmmmetmuh  the  miniaturw  or  Lwwnm  nmu 
named  after  Misa  Lawrance,  who  piAlisbed  a  eolleetion  of 

driuvin|,'S  of  roses,  belonps  to  this  division.  It  wa.s  f\r^t 
brought  from  Chinft,  mn  is  probably  only  a  liwarf  variety 
of  R.  Inciicit  or  R.  .ifmi.frfiiirryis,  which  it  closely  resemble* 
in  structure.  All  the  varieties  are  known  by  their  diminu- 
tive uEo ;  some  of  these  little  *lkir^  roses'  produce  blossoms 
when  tbey  are  not  mora  than  six  inches  high.  In  anliiva- 
tion  tbey  win  not  bear  motstoro^  reqairing  in  most  soOs  a 
very  dry  warm  raised  border.  They  form  elegant  ornament* 
for  llic  di  awiug-roora.  R.  eanina,  the  dog  rose,  is  one  of 
the  most  common  species  of  the  division  in  this  country, 
and  from  its  varying  characters  has  given  origin  to  a  great 
number  of  names  supposed  to  represent  speciea.  This  tt  tbe 
species  used  for  making  conserve  of  roses. 

9.  Systyls,  styles  cohering  in  an  dongated  eolnan; 
stipules  adnata.  The  habit  of  the  planta  of  tb»  division 
ta  nearly  tbe  same  as  that  of  tbe  but.  R.  arveniif.  the  field 
or  white  dog-rose,  belongs  to  this  group.  It  is  a  very  eoui- 
inon  plant  in  many  parts  of  England,  adornint^  the  hedges 
With  its  elejiant  snowy  blosaoms.  It  has  cord  liko  shouts, 
unequal  falcated  prickles,  leaflets  glaucous  beneath;  d^ 
verging  stipules,  and  ovate  crimson  fruit.  Tbe  tMiatiaB  of 
this  and  allied  speeies^as  JLasv/z^^^"  ^ind  R.ttmptnrirtiUt 
pradaee  tbe  climbing  rotes  of  th  :  ^  u  den,  of  wnieb  them 
are  a  great  luiniber  now  to  he  had.  Tiicy  can  be  grown  ma 
uiiderwutwl,  and  iiothiiig  would  add  more  to  the  beauty  of  a 
shrubbery  th.in  the  introduction  of  the  undergrowth  of  tli'- 
varieties  of  these  ru^es.  They  grow  with  most  vigour  when 
prostrate ;  but  can  be  parnednpfitmei^  wbiehimybe  mads 
mto  various  shapes  for  the  p«r|me  of  effaet 

R.  moiDlalcr,  the  musk-rose,  is  one  of  the  oMest  inbabit* 
ants  of  our  gardens.  It  is  foimd  native  in  the  Nortli  <if 
Africa,  and  in  the  temperate  and  warm  provinces  of  Spa.tu 
It  has  slender  recurved  prickles,  the  surfaces  of  its  leaflets 
of  difl'erent  colours;  acute  narrow  stipules,  with  numerous 
white  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  an  autumnal  rose,  and  is  very 
generally  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beautiful  musk  aoent 
of  its  flowen.  It  is  a  tender  plant,  and  our  winten  ate 
generally  too  severe  for  it.  Its  bunches  of  flowers  are  fre- 
quently very  large,  nsquirini;  props  for  their  support.  The 
nuisky  odour  is  most  powerful  at  night.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  famous  rose  of  Persia,  in  the  branches  of  wbicb  the 
)ioets  of  that  country  tltdight  to  describe  the  ftlfftllf  (Hinging 
nightitigale)  pouring  forih  lier  muuc. 

10.  Banksiana,  nearly  free  subulate  stipules,  uanally 
deoduons;  'tsnmto  sblniiig  leaflett  and  elimbtw  atens. 
Hits  is  the  last  dfvisiaii  of  ttie  speoies  of  rasea.  Tlie  most 
remarkable  species  in  this  ^roup  is  the  Rota  Bcmkti-r, 
Banksion  rose,  named  after  Lady  Ranks.    It  is  a  native  of 

I  China,  and  has  very  numerous  double  sweet-scented  ti^^i- 
ding  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  umbel-ltke  corymbs. 
It  is  one  of  tbe  most  elegant  plants  of  the  genus ;  it  groes 
well  in  the  open  air,  but  is  tsndsr,  and  requires  to  be  giowa 
against  a  wall  or  in  a  shattered  silnatien.  It  grows  and 
blossoms  better  in  a  dry  than  in  a  moist  situation.  Tbe 
branches  should  never  bo  shortened,  as  it  prevents  their 
producing  flowers.  The  seeds  are  not  peiibetod  {b  this 
country,  but  are  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  rose  is  more  frequently  cultivated  as  an  omameoi; 
than  for  its  applications  to  medicine  or  tite  arts.  It  bw 
however  astringent  and  tonic  properties  whieb  twttder  it 
useful  in  medicine.  In  the  East  it  is  extensively  grows 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the 
volatile  oil  which  ^ives  it  its  delicious  frafrrance.  For  these 
purposes  the  species  that  arc  mostly  cultivated  are  R.  mm- 
rhulu,  cftU{fi)!ui,  and  damasrena,  from  all  of  which  the  attv, 
butter,  essvnec,  or  oil  of  rotscs  may  be  procured  in  eoa- 
siderable  quantities.  [Attar.]  The  attar  of  rosea  forms  an 
object  of  considerable  oommereial  import anoe  on  the  essit 
of  Baibary,  in  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and  varioaa  paita  eftte 
East;  Many  ouar  perfliiBaa  aie  Bade  ftmnMi^  and  ai« 
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■lirit  sf  NMia.  hoasf  of  rnM,  ft*. 

For  those  who  would  wisb  lo  know  more  of  'liis  favourite 
genuB  of  plants,  we  append  ihe  name^  of  sumc  of  the 
'     best  works  thai  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  ita  hU- 
'     tory  and  illustration T.indley,  '  Mi)n(^aphia  Rosarum,' 
1621;  'A  collection  of  Roses  from  Nature,'  by  Miss  La  w- 
nuioe.  1 799 ;  '  Lw  Rain»'  bv  Reduute  and  Tbory :  '  L'Hit- 
I    toire  Natimlle  d*  la  Rom.'  by  Guilleman.  1 800 ;  *  Pradroine 
dc  la  Monographia  da  Genre  Roaier.'  by  Tbory,  1820; 
*  Rose* Amateur's  Guide,  with   descriptive  catalogue  of 
Roses,'  by  T.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworih,  IS.'iS  (a  very  ex- 
cellentaceount  of  the  garden  varieties  and  their  tultivation) ; 
the  article  'Roaa,'  in  Rees's  'Cyclo]iiDdia,'  by  Sir  J.  H. 
Smith ;  '  Genus  Rosa,'  in  Millai^a  '  Gardaner'a  Diotionaxy,' 
by  Don.  * 

ROSA,  Mbmcai.  PsoFsitTiat  or.  Of  tbe  MwewwM 
■MoiM  or  varieCioa  of  <bis  ((enus,  tliveo  ofllf  are  indicated  ia 
tne  '  PharmncnpoBia'  as  the  sdtircrs  of  the  officinal  articles; 
but  a  very  t  unsidemblo  number  of  tliem  contribute  the  dif- 
ferent raalci  ials.    Tlifise  indicated  in  the  '  PharmacopcBia ' 
are:  the  Rosa  canina,  or  common  doj^-rose;  Rosa  gallica. 
the  French  or  rod  rose;  and  Rosa  centifolia,  the  handred- 
ieaved  or  eabbago  toaa.  Of  tbo  flrat»  tbo  ao-called  fruit 
(liipa)  ia  fbo  otteind  part.  Thia  it  tnilf  tha  mlarged  per- 
sistent calyx,  enclosing  the  real  fruits,  which  are  numerous 
small  achenia,  elntbed.  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  calyx, 
With  silky  liairs.    The  hairs  and  achenia  are  to  be  carefully 
removed,  ami  the  tle-hy  calyx  beaten  into  a  pulp,  to  which 
gradually  thnce  their  own  weight  of  white  sugar  is  to  be 
•dded.  The  employment  of  beat  in  the  preparation  of  this 
oonaarva,  though  directad  hf  the  *  Pharmacopoeia,'  is  bettor 
OBltted.    The  palp  oomiata  chiettf  of  nuie  snd  eitrio 
aeida,  ta  eombination  mostly  with  mom  idti,  tamilil. 
resins,  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  and  flMdottl,  fyhre.  and 
a  larije  quantity  of  sugar.    The  action  on  the  stoniacli  is 
^.lii^litly   refrii^erant   and   aperient,  its  swoetnoss  recom- 
niciidtng  it  to  children,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 
It  i»  apt  to  candy  or  conrrete  by  keeping.   The  fresh  hips, 
iraed  ftoio  Ihe  fruits  and  hairs,  bruiaed,  and  having  a  litllo 
•agar  added,  yield,  by  pouring  warm  water  upon  tkon,  a 

(■o(ilin<:^  miMly  ustnnu'ent  drink,  which  would  bogralaAil 
to  the  poor  sutferin;.;  from  auiumrisil  fevers. 

The  petals  of  both  the  Roso  gallica  and  R.  damascena  are 
supplied  to  herbalists  for  medical  and  chemical  purposes. 
The  latter  ia  most  extcn«ivoly  cultivated  at  Mitcham  for  the 
Ix>ndon  marliet.  The  buda  are  oolleeted  before  they  expand, 
and  the  calyx  and  lower  part  of  the  petah,  termed  clawa, 
beinff  cut  off,  they  are  quieUy  dried,  if  this  hist  procew  be 
conclucted  slowly,  it  impairs  both  their  asiringency  and  ftne 
IVfodena  colour.  Their  nstringenry  ;iinl  oilour  are  greatest 
when  collected  before  llie  process  of  aiilhesis.  or  burstini»  of  ; 
the  anther-.  About  •-HiUO  llowers  yield  100  lbs.  of  trcsli  pc- 
tala,  which  when  dry  weigh  only  10  lbs.  After  drying  tlie 
odottr  is  faint,  the  taste  bitter  and  astringent.  As  by  expo- 
■nre  to  the  Ikhl  and  air  tbejr  lose  their  fine  colour,  and  noon 
become  nonldf  or  worm-eaten,  they  must  be  eareftilly  pre- 
served in  wen-.stoi)ped  bottles  or  canisters. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Carticr,  they  consist  of  vola- 
tilo  oil,  roburing  matter,  fatty  in;xtter,  gallic  acul,  tannin, 
albumen,  soluble  salts  of  potaali,  insoluble  salts  of  lime, 
ailioa,  ftttd  oxide  of  iron.  The  tannic  and  gallic  acids  are 
the  «attM  of  the  aa^n^nqr,  and  alao  of  the  dark  colour, 
which  ratitlta  on  adding  a  aolntion  of  my  aalt  of  iron  fo  an 
in fuHion  of  roses,  and  of  a  alight  preeipitate  when  a  aoln- 
tion of  gelatine  is  added  to  the  infusion.  The  property  of 
funning  a  black  compound  with  iron  is  taken  advantage  of 
hy  beating  the  petals  with  cloves  and  other  spices  in  an 
iron  inortor,  till  a  thick  black  paste  is  formed,  which 
hardena  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  then  polished  or 
tunMd»aoaa  to  form  the  perfumed  beads  for  necklaces  or 
roaauriea.  Tfw  pclala  of  R.  oeniifolia  arc  often  prefened. 
The  exaet  nature  of  the  eolonring  principle  has  not  been 
;iscertained,  but  it  is  not  owing  to  oxide  of  iron,  as  the 
quantity  of  iron  is  much  greater  in  white  than  red  roses, 
(Jartier  liaving  obtained  firom  lOOO  grains  of  white  roses  99 
grainn  of  ashes,  containing  12'4  of  iron,  while  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  red  roses  yidded  only  M  giaina  of  aaheSi  oonlaming 
only  4  graina  of  iron. 

"The  petals  of  the  Rom  damaieetM  tr«  the  moit  laxative, 
except  perhaps  thn  R.  sempcrflorcns,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
they  are  used  as  aperients,  though  the  petals  of  the  R. 
callics  are  fmaed  into  a  eonfeeUon  wbioh  liai  the  advan- 


tage over  that  of  the  R.  canina,  inMBmeh  ai  it  mMm 
eandiea  nor  beeemet  mouldy.    In  feraringHiiaorttieetlwr 

preparations,  a  stone  (not  an  iron)  mortar  must  be  usiqd. 
The  chief  employment  of  the  conserve  of  the  Gallic  rose 
is  as  a  vaUola  Ibr  othor  nwdimMa  and  aa  tiM  baaiaof  blue 

pill. 

The  infusion  of  roses  is  made  bv  pouring  boiling  distilled 
water  on  the  petals,  and  adding  dilate ralpnuite  and,  whieh 
are  allowed  to  macerate  for  MX  hoofl,  and  wben  ■ttaMed, 
refined  sugar  ia  to  be  added.  The  v«Mel  in  whidi  this  pro- 
cess is  eondoeted  sboold  not  be  glased  with  lead.  By  this 
means  is  obtained  an  elegant,  fragrant,  and  mildly  astrin- 
gent tonic  and  refrigerant  liquid,  which  is  of  great  utility, 
Lithiir  alone,  cipecially  to  check  the  wasting  perspirations  of 
consumption,  or  aa  a  vehicle  for  most  salts  which  are 
formed  widi  Stlpburio  aeM.  It  ia  Ukewise  employed  aa  a 
gargle,  alMMb  or  «Mi  variooa  adlnnola,  one  of  tte  belt  of 
whieh  is  the  mel  naaram,  or  bonef  of  roses,  made  with 
the  petals  of  this  kind  of  rose.  A  syrup  is  sometimes  made 
with  them,  whieh  is  only  used  to  sweeten  and  colour  other 
medicine?, 

The  Rosa  centifolia,  hnadred-leaved  rose,  especially  the 
varioty  of  it  termed  the  Provence  or  cabbage  rote,  is  eiriti- 
vated  both  on  account  of  ita  exquisite  perfume  and  the  niea 
to  which  it,  with  its  produeta.  ean  be  applied.  The  petals 
are  the  officinal  artiele.  .They  are  directed  to  he  oolleeted 
when  the  rtower  is  full  blown  ;  and  to  be  plucked  olf,  not 
allowed  to  fall  off.  It  is  better  to  collect  them  beforu  the 
Hower  is  fully  expanded,  as  the  odour  rapidly  diminishes  as 
the  antheais  proceeds  ;  100  parts  dry  into  18  only.  The^aK 
to  be  dried  in  the  open  air,  and  not  in  an  oven,  as  desieea* 
tion  impairs  their  fragrance,  while  it  heightens  that  of  the 
R.  gaUioa.  When  dried,  they  are  of  a  pale  red.  with  a 
fUnt  toae  odonr  and  an  aatrtfigent  taste.  They  easfly 
I'lirt  with  their  colour,  and  are  thorcforc  to  be  protected 
Irorn  air  aiul  light:  if  salted,  they  may  be  preserved  un- 
impaired fur  \eLiis.  With  the  addition  of  salt,  pepper, 
and  cloves,  they  are  used  to  form  the  rose-pots  whieh 
adorn  the  apartments  of  the  rich,  but  which  may  equallf 
be  made  to  ooDlribute  to  the  enjojrment  of  the  poor,  aa 
the  expense  of  this  perpetual  tewtt  H  so  small  as  not  to 
be  felt  by  the  poorest  occupier  of  a  room.  The  colouring 
matter  extracted  by  alcohol  furmsluM  a  most  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  alkalis. 

A  syrup  is  also  made  of  this  sort,  but  the  chief  use  of 
it  in  England  and  France  is  to  yield  by  distillation  rose- 
water,  the  medical  properties  of  which  are  too  slight  to 
merit  farther  notice  here.  In  hot  countries  a  large  quan- 
tity of  volatile  oil  is  elaborated  by  the  flowera  of  this  and 
several  other  species,  such  as  the  rosa  moschata,  rosa  damas- 
cena, and  in  Italy  the  rosa  semper\  irens,  which  constitutes 
the  athtir,  ather,  altar,  ultfr,  or  otfn  of  ruses.  Al'«r  o 
ro--r>  It  said  hy  Donald  Munro  to  be  procured  bv  merely 
macerating  the  petals  in  water.  The  failure  of  Trommsdon 
to  proeure  it  by  this  means  is  not  conclusive  against  its  ac- 
curacy, sinee  less  oil  is  found  in  cold  eoontries,  and  it  ia  less 
easily'  separated.  But  most  writers  deseribeit  as  being  the 
result  of  distillation,  and  this  is  the  mode  genemlly  f  d- 
lowed.  The  qanntity  obtained  varies  with  the  sva-un  and 
the  l  arc  observetl  in  the  process.  Bishop  Heber  ob.serves, 
20,000  pounds  of  rose-leaves  yield  attar  equal  in  weight  to 
a  rupee.  Jackson  states  that  flrom  one  lac  of  roses  it  is 
generally  calculated  that  180  grains,  or  one  tolab,  of  attar  ten 
be  procured.  Pblisr  states  that  to  proeme  aovMlihing  less 
than  three  dreehms  of  attar  from  100  lbs.  of  rose-leaves, 
the  season  must  be  very  ibvourable  and  the  operation  care- 
fully performed.  The  same  authors  talcs  that  ^t.lGG  pounds 
of  rose-leaves  yield  by  rcp<-ated  distillations  8  ounces  of 
attar.  The  oil  concretes  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
distilled  water  when  cold.  Even  in  England  a  ciyatalline 
volatile  oil  with  a  faint  odour  of  altar  (Englidi  attar  of 
roses)  is  CroqtMntly  obtauied  when  distilling  roie-water 
from  the  petals  of  R.  oentilbKa.  The  high  estimation 
in  which  this  perfume  it  Iwld,  and  the  prue  which  it 
bears,  ofTer  gnat  temptations  to  increase  the  quontity 
of  oil.  In  some  parts  uf  India  this  is  done  by  mixing 
the  freshly  plucked  rose-leaves  with  t)ie  seeds  called 
Geuzely,  ano  also  those  of  a  sort  of  Digitalis  termed 
Sisama,  in  successive  layers,  allowing  them  to  remain 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  placing  the  seeds  in  eontaet 
with  fresh  rose-leaves;  and  after  repenting  this  process 
ci<;ht  or  ten  limes,  the, seeds  are  subjecied  to  pressure.  A 
dirty  oil  nsulls»  which  on  standing  for  some  time  A»nns 
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distinct  layetak  the  upper  one  of  which  i»  sold  u 
iMMil.  TIm  ChiMM  adopt  a  similar  expedient.    Genuine  | 
igKirof  lOMt  at  an  tempflxalttiw  below  80°  Fabr.  ia  a  tt^ ' 
udliDO  wlkl.  and  genmllr  ooloorieei.  At       Fabr.  its 

specific  gravity  is  (•■832.  It  consists  of  two  volatile  prin- 
ciples, one  solid,  the  other  liquid,  at  onlinary  temperatures, 
in  the  prui  nn;  i[i  of  one  part  of  the  first  to  two  of  the 
latter.  Tlie  nrst  is  a  stearopteo,  the  last  an  eleopten.  Tlie 
eillireoU,  according  to  OobeU  consists  of  carbon  6'J  GB,  hy- 
dngan  16  06,  and  ougen  14-28 ;  but  the  analyses  of  Saus- 
aim  «nd  Blandwt  cm  not  correspond  with  tok:  Satusure 
says  it  cootaios  nitngen  also.  This  MOTva  the  variaMe 
naluce  of  the  article  sold  es  attar,  whieb  if  almoet  con- 
stantly adulterated-  When  mixed  with  any  essential  oil, 
such  as  that  of  an  Indian  grass  (Andropopon.  Acorus  Cala- 
mus), or  of  sandal-wood,  or  of  rhodium  (from  Convolvulus 
Sropariua),  the  sophisticaikon  is  not  easy  of  detection,  but 
if  with  fixed  oils,  blotlinji-paper  will  reveal  their  presence. 
Alog^  ia  no  etttanon  of  toe  purity  ;  fix  when  caator^  baa 
been  mcd  to  adulterate  ibe  attar,  ft  ia  aa  aolttbla  aa  tbe  nee- 
oil  in  alcohol  of  f\>.  ^r.  0"S15.  Attar  of  roses  is  chiefly 
brought  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  It  is  subject  to 
a  duty  of  U.  Ad.  per  lb.  In  1638,  »78  Iba.  and  in  1639.  7d4 
lbs.  paid  the  duty. 

(rereira's  Materia  Medico.) 

ROSA  SALVATOR  was  born  at  Renella  or  Arenella.  a 
.  Tillare  in  tbe  enTifOM<^ Naples,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1615, 
and  be  was  orlginanjr  intended  for  the  church.  WhiUt 
yet  a  boy  he  nmntlWrted  a  strong  propensity  for  drawing, 
and  in  order  to  cure  him  his  parents  procured  his  admission 
as  a  student  in  the  eolleg©  of  the  congregation  of  Somasca 
in  Naples;  hut  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  jierioil  of 
msidencc.  be  was  either  expelled  or  voluntarily  quilted 
the  coU^e.  On  his  return  to  Renella  he  devoted  hiai  time 
to  tbe  stttdjr  of  moaieb  and  cultivated  bis  talent  for  poetxy, 
and  on  the  marriaj;*  of  his  eldeet  sister  witb  Frueesoo 
Prancaiiiani,  a  disciple  (if  \h<-  Spaznualctto  school,  he  at- 
tended the  studio  of  that  artist.  Uo  also  »ludie<l  from 
nature  in  oil-colour,  ami  in  1633  went  from  Naples  on  a 
tour  through  the  wild  liioenery  of  La  Basilicata,  La  Pu^lia, 
and  Calabria.  During  his  absence  be  associated  with  imn- 
dittL  At  this  period  Salvator  seems  to  have  fostered 
and  matured  bis  taste  for  romantic  icenerf,  and  the  studios 
which  he  made  of  groups  and  single  figures  whiUt  with 
the  bandits  served  bim  as  valuablo  materials  for  his 
future  works.  Soon  after  his  amv  il  ;i'  Renella  his  fa- 
tuer  died,  leaving  tbe  family  dcpoudoiit  upon  Salvator. 
who  was  then  certainly  not  more  than  eigiileen  years  of 
age,  for  their  support.  To  periorm  this  duly,  he  execuud 
vitn  great  rapidity  subjects  OD  primed  paper,  his  poverty 
not  mwbling  lum  to  puicbasn  mdmi*  and  sold  tbem  to  the 
deslen  vbo  beep  tbe  stalls  in  the  Stiada  delta  Cariti  in 
Naples.  One  of  these,  representing;  thi?  story  of  TlnL^nr  nnd 
Ishmacl,  wtw  seen  and  purchased  by  Giovan;ii  LaiiliLuico, 
who  was  then  in  the  city  decorating  tho  ch  irr  1.  t  Ge»u 
NttOTo  for  the  Jesuits,  llie  admiration  of  that  paiuter  was 
valuable  to  Salvator,  fur  hisworbs  rase  in  price  aeoordingly, 
but  at  tbe  same  time  it  laid  bim  open  to  tbe  malice  and 
envjr  cf  other  Neapolitan  artists.  Thqr  rtdienlcd  tbe  eflbrts 
of  a  man  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  the  patronage  of 
mean  dealers,  and  he  retorted  upon  them  in  epigrams,  and 
satirical  verses  which  he  set  to  music  and  sang.  He  how- 
ever obtained  the  friendship  of  Anicllu  Falcone,  an  eminent 
painter  of  battles,  the  first  and  best  of  the  pupils  of 
opaguuoletto,  wbogavu  bim  instruction,  and  after  a  time  in- 
tlXMUWad  bim  to  the  notice  of  that  great  painter,  from  whose 
advioo  and  pnetice  he  derived  great  benefit. 

On  the  invitation  of  bis  (brmer  fKend,  vbo  was  in  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  tlie  Cardinal  Brancaccio,  he  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  palronai^e  of  the  cardinal,  who 
took  il  l  in  Ki  liie  bishopric  of  Viterbo,  «iiere  lie  painted  an 
altar-piece  representing  the  incredulity  of  Su  Thomas,  for 
the  Chiesa  delta  Morte.  and  other  works.  In  1639  he 
went  again  to  Rome.  The  reputation  of  Salvator  was 
now  at  its  height;  ha  wu  esteemed  as  a  painter,  a  poet, 
a  musician,  and  an  aetor,  for  the  plays  which  he  per- 
(bnned  were  written  by  him.  the  miMic  composed  by  his 
hand,  and  the  priiici|)al  character  represental  by  himself. 
As  an  artist,  he  was  most  extensively  patronised,  and  at  vciy 
hi^h  prices.  In  1647,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of 
Masauiello  at  Naples,  Salvator  Rosa  returned  to  that  city, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  band.  On  tbe  suppression  of 
thafwrolt,  ha  made  hisascapa  from  Naploa  in  tbe  ttain  of  tbe 


Prince  Carlo  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  grand-duke  to 
paint  in  tbe  Pitti  Ptslaoe.  Here  he  aMOointed  with 
tbe  literati  and  tbe  principal  nobility.  After  remaining 

several  years  at  Florence,  he  returned  to  Rome,  nnrl 
was  again  extensively  employed.  In  1663  he  execut«jiL 
li  ri  i-  pictures  for  the  exhibitio: I  '>r  San  Giovanni;  one  was 
i'ythagoras  on  the  sea-shore,  the  second  was  the  same  phi- 
losopher recounting  his  visit  to  the  infernal  regions,  and 
the  third  tbe  Prophet  Jevemiab  thrown  into  a  pit  for  having 
prophesied  the  lUl  of  Jerusalem;  and  soon  after  he  produora 
his  meet  celebratad  picture^  the  Catiline  Conspitaicf.  In 
1668,  at  the  annual euibition  of  tbe  Feast  of  Sail  Oiovanni 
Decollato,  be  placed  his  SanI  -lyA  th>  Witch  of  Endor  in 
competition  with  the  works  liiea  tjliowu  of  the  elder  masters. 
He  did  not  execute  many  important  works  after  this,  and 
died  of  an  attack  of  tho  dropsy,  on  tlie  15tb  of  March,  1673. 
He  was  buried  in  tho  vestibula  «f  tba  eburch  of  Santa 
Maiia  degli  Angioli,  which  waa  araetad  mr  the  raina  of 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  by  Michel  Angelo.  Salvator  Rosa 
left  one  son,  by  l.tii  n  »ia,  a  mistress,  ^vtio  nci  ompanied  him 
from  Florence,  aul  ij  whom  he  was  uiiunt  l  1;  rtly  before 
nis  death. 

Rosa  po)».<^ssed  great  invention,  aud  bad  a  wonderful  faof 
lity  of  execution.  He  is  superior  when  he  confines  his  efforts 
to  works  of  the  easel  sise,  and  his  figures  are  then  oHrrect 
in  drawing  and  spirited  in  design.  Such  is  the  case  in  his 
picture  of  Atilius  R^gulus.  formerly  in  the  PalazsoColonna 
ot  Rome,  and  now  in  Ibe  possession  of  the  earl  uf  Damley. 
Of  bis  landscapes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  v.1  i  1I  >  re- 
jected the  simplicity  and  amenity  cultivated  by  Ckude  and 
by  Poussin,  and  indulged  in  fjloomy  effects  and  romantic 
forms  ;  nor  are  his  sea-pieces  less  forcible ;  in  them  be  re- 
presQiits  the  desolate  stiores  of  Calabria,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  adds  intersst  to  his  works  bv  the  terror  of  ship- 
wreck. According  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  gives  a 
peculiar  cast  of  naturr,  uljich,  though  void  of  grace, 
elegance,  and  simplicity,  though  it  has  nothing  of  that  ele- 
vation and  dignity  which  belong  to  the  grand  style,  has 
yet  that  mtl  of  dignity  which  belongs  to  savage  and  uncul- 
tivated nature  ;  and  Fuseli  says,  that  though  Salvator  Rosa 
was  without  choice  of  form  in  design  or  much  propriety  of 
conception,  uul  though  his  talent  was  better  adapted  to 
smaller  dimensions,  he  could  fill  a  Urge  canvas  with  tenihe 
cflecu,  of  which  ihe  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  formerly  in  the 
Casa  Marti'Ui.  and  now  at  the  Pitti  Pala<  e  at  Florence,  is  a 
powerful  instance.  The  subject  of  tbe  Witch  of  Endor  has 
iiceii  by  some  persons  extravagantly  praise<l,  but  the  last- 
named  acute  critic  has  nb^icrved  that  tlie  toads,  bats,  skele- 
tons, and  other  accessories  arc  vainly  accumulated  to  palliate 
tbe  want  of  dignttv  and  pathos  in  Saul,  and  of  sublinut*  in 
the  apparition.  He  however  admita  that  !n  landseupe  Sal- 
vator was  a  genius. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  his  pictures  ui  Kii^iaud, 
several  of  which  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Maiquis  of 
Westminster,  Lord  Francis  Egcrton,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Earl  of  Damley,  the  Duke  of  Buckingtwm.  and 
others.  The  Finding  of  Moses,  at  Stowe,  was  purchased 
fWHD  the  Orleans  eoUaeiion  ibr  2600t  His  etchings  coniust 
of  about  ninety  in  number,  executed  in  a  spirited  and 
masterly  style.  The  rhiaro-'seuro  is  admirably  managed, 
and  the  heads  of  ili'~  fl^^urcs  are  full  of  expression.  His 
monogram  is  compo>«.!il  of  an  S  and  an  R  combined,  tho 
former  letter  drawn  over  the  straight  line  of  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  mtisio-booka  of  Salvator  Rosa  were,  amongst 
other  musical  manmeripta,  purehased  by  Dr.  Burney,  aS 
Roma,  and  amongst  many  nin  and  eanlatas  by  different 
masters  there  were  eight  entire  cantatas,  written,  set,  and 
transcriber!  t  v  tl.e  ynsnler  himself.  From  the  specitrn'ri  rf 
his  talents  tlij  luu^.u  there  given,  there i>eems  to  be  no  doubi 
,  that  he  had  a  truer  genius  for  this  science,  in  point  of  me- 
lody, than  any  of  bis  predecessors  or  contemporariejH,  and 
there  is  a  strength  of  expression  in  his  verses  which  must 
alwaja  plaoe  him  above  this  middle  rank  of  poets.  To  bis 
other  aeoomplishmenta  ho  added  architecture,  whidi,  ac- 
cording to  Pascoli,  he  undentood  perfectly,  and  he  excelled 
as  a  comic  actor,  an  improvisatore,  and  a  performer  on  various 
musical  instruments.  (Bifif^raphte  Univerxelle :  Li/e  umi 
Timet  <ff  ^aivaior  Fusa.  by  Lady  Morgan ;  Bryan's  and 
Strutt's  Dictionary.  &cc.) 

ROSA  DA  TrVOLI.  [Roos.] 

RUSA'CEA.  (Malacology.)  [DtPHVDts,  vol.ix,p.  WJ 
ROSA'CBiB,  a  natural  order  of  Polypeialoua 
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with  4-  or  «-lobid  a^yic;  4  «r  d  B«gnlw  Midt:  wMnito 
fuigyuom  iluBMt;  «nllraBiiioiM  Mttt;  ma  allMmto 
■tipulate  learei.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  allied  to 
Chrysobalanacev,  from  which  thcyinav  be  distinguished  by 
their  stj  lea  proceeding  from  the  side  of  the  ovarium  near  the 
apex,  and  not  from  the  base,  and  by  their  regular  petals 
•ndatameni.  They  are  diatinpiUhed- from  Fabaoea  (L»< 
guaiiiOHB)  by  their  regular  petals  and  «uineiM>  and  «p«- 
tUOf  hf  the  odd  •egment  of  tho  calyx  being  poitiMkr,  and 
not  mtorior,  ai  in  that  order.  The  genera  of  tbis  oidor  may 
be  arranged  under  four  groups  or  aubocdan,  tbo  prin- 
cipal distinctioot  of  vUrii  will  bt  Man  in  thn  Mtoving 
analyaia:— 

OwpeU  nvime.-ous. 

Ovaries  superior.  RoaACBJB  (proper). 
Ovaries  inmkr.  Fnn«. 
Carpalaaolilarjr. 

jPraiC  a  dmpiL  AmrooAtBA 
Fruit  a  nuu  SAwoujsnRBK.«. 
Rosa oe DC  proper  include  the  true  Roses  (Roseto),  the 
Cinquefoils  ( Polentillea)),  the  Spira'as  (Spirtea;),  and  the 
Neuradas  (Neuradeoe).    They  are  herbaceous  plants  or 
shrubs.    This  family  includes  about  570  species  and  2l) 
genera,  nrineipally  inhabitanu  of  the  temperate  and  cold 
•OMaoTlM  northern  bemispbere  of  the  New  and  OM  World ; 
•  fnnr  fcv  are  found  on  high  land  within  lb«  Uopieii^  and  a 
small  nam ber  in  the  stHitbern  hemisphere.  Nono  of  the 
plants  of  this  section  of  the  order  are  unwholesome;  thev 
•re  characterised  by  iho  presenne  of  an  astringent  principle, 
irhich  ha.A  led  (u  the  use  of  many  of  them  in  ine<iicme. 
Pomen  are  known  by  the  adhesion  of  their  ovaries  to  the 
dm  of  the  calyx,  forming  the  fruit  called  a  pome.  Their 
■vnln  nm  alvajs  in  pniia.  Thn  tandaney  of  the  flowers  of 
this  hmay  to  rarart  to  thnif  normal  stale  fiwiuently  affords 
inairoctiTe  exaaploa  of  auapbologici!  rimn^es.  The  fruit 
of  many  of  the  speetes  contains  a  cun^iidtTahle  <)u;intiiy  of 
malic  acid,  which  gives  to  the  fruit  lU  peruhar  tiavour.  Tlio 
apple,  pear,  medlar,  qumce,  service-tree,  and  mounsain-ash 
belong  to  tbis  family.  llMy  are  inhabitanU  of  Europe. 
Northern  Asia,  tho  mountains  of  Indii^  and  Mortb  Aa^ 
rice. 

Amygdale»  have  but  a  single  carpel,  which,  when  ripe, 
is  n  drupe ;  but  they  are  also  distinguished  amongst  Rosaceas 
by  their  leaves  containing  hydroeyanie  acid,  and  their 
bark  yicldinjr  jjum.  They  are  natives  exclusively  of  the 
northern  licixiisphere,  where  they  are  found  in  cold  or  tem- 
perate dimatoa.  Many  of  the  species  are  poisonoiu,  on  ac- 
oc»aat  «f  tbn  hfinaftak  aeid  they  contain.  Tbev  yisild 
bownver  some  of  our  most  valued  fmita.  as  the jpanen*  n«^ 
plum,  aprioot,  eborrj.  and  alinand,  wuUk  Inst  ia 
*  «f  the  AnqnidntiH  Mnmnnik 


ened 


calyx. 


tKMU 


Snngowwbass  w  not  onb  known  to  tMr  nlitary  car- 
Mte  hut  they  are  destitute  of  fMli.  nnd  hm  n  bud  tbisk> 
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Tbqr      ftMind  wild  in  baatfM,  hndm  nmi 
exposed  pi  sees  in  Smopo,  Nortb  and  Senlh  Amonea  bn- 

yond  the  tropics,  and  the  Cape  of  GkKvi  Hope.  Their  prin- 
cipal property  is  astringency,  and  some  of  the  spcr.ios  may 
b<.;  us  I'd  as  fodder. 

R0S.'\C1C  ACID,  a  name  given  by  Prout  to  a  peculiar 
aeid  which  bo  imagined  to  exist  in  the  lataritious  sediment 
dopooitod  in  uiine  during  fever.  Or.  Praut  is  of  opinion 
that  it  eontrini  some  purpurata  of  anmonia,  and  eonas 
quently,  if  tbia  opinion  bo  eorreet,  no  aneh  atthatuMO  aa  thn 
rosaeks  aeid  exists. 

ROSALrN.\.     [FORAMIWIVERA,  vol.  X., 

ROSAMOND.  FAIR.    [Hbwby  II.1 
ROSA  RIO.   [Mexican  SvAflma.] 
ROSARY.  [Bkads.] 

R0S.\8.  a  small  seaport  town  of  Spain,  in  tha pnvlnao 
of  Oorann  in  Catalonia,  not  for  from  Gapo  Oma,  en  the 
north  side  of  a  gulf  in  tbe  Modliomnoan  known  aa  the 

Gulf  of  Rosas ;  in  i'l'  li'  N.  lot.  and  3"  1 1'  E.  lonff.  Rosas 
wa-,  founde<l  byacolonyofRhodians,  who  called  itRhodope. 
(Siruho,  p.  IGu  )  But  the  reading  in  this  nassa?e  of  Strabo 
IS  evidently  corrupt,  and  should  be  Rhcoe.  The  town  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Rhode  by  Siephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (o.  'r6lhi),  by  livy  (34,  o.  8).  and  by  Mela  (S.  e.  6). 
It  has  a  good  and  eapaoioas  harbour,  wbieh  waa  formerly 
defended  by  a  strong  fort  and  batteries.  The  town  itself  u 
surrounded  by  a  very  tbiek  wall  and  towers  built  by  the 
Arabs.  The  fort  however  was  blown  up  by  the  French  or. 
their  evacuation  of  tho  Peninsula.  Durinij  the  si\le^?nth 
and  sevunteenlh  centuries  the  ]iort  of  Rj.sns  carried  on  a 
brisk  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  It  is  now  reduced 
to  a  mere  fisbing-towi^  tbe  population  of  which,  according 
to  Mdano  (voL  vii..  p.  M«)»  did  not  aarned  StM  inhabit* 
ants  in  1830. 

RCSCIUS,  QUTNTUS,  a  celebrated  Romnn  artor,  was 
born  near  Lunuvium  (Cic,  De  Div-,  L  36),  but  ai  what 
period  is  uncertain.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  who  was  his  friend  and  warm  admirer 
His  talents  also  obtained  for  htm  the  friendship  of  Sulla, 
who,  during  bia  dietatoiabip.  pvaaantod  bim  with  a  gold 
ring,  tbe  mark  of  aqneatrian  nnk  (M asnii.,  Af;  iL  tlQk 
which  honour  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  many  paasagea 
in  the  Roman  writers  prove  that  the  histriones  were  gene* 
rally  held  in  great  contempt  So  perfprc  however  was 
Roacius  in  his  art,  that  his  name  became  ahn.  st  s)  ].,,r,\  mous 
with  excellence  in  any  other  branch,  and  ihus  w  hen  an  orator 
produced  a  great  impression  on  his  audience,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  say  *  a  Roacius  is  on  the  stage.'  (Cic.  Dt  OraU 
i.  S8:  Amft,  84.)  Aolen  IraquenUj  leoiivad  inalmation 
fWtm  Roseias.  who  naod  to  say  nowevar  tlmt  he  had  never 
ha<1  any  pupil  with  whom  he  was  satisfied.  {DeOrat.,  i.  28.) 
Macrobius  relates  (/.  e.)  that  Cicero  and  Roscius  use<l  to 
try  which  of  the  two  could  more  frequently  expre:-ii  the 
same  thought,  the  one  by  his  eloquence,  the  other  by  his 
gestures;  and  that  Roscius  derived  from  this  exercise  such 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  art,  that  he  wrote  a  work,  in 
whien  be  compared  eloquence  with  the  art  of  noting.  Ma- 
crobius also  states  that  Koscina  laoaitod  ebent  n  1008  deneiii 
a  day  for  his  acting  (upwards  of  SSl.).  He  died  abent 
BC  61  ;  since  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Archies,  which  was 
delivered  in  that  year,  speaks  of  lii.s  death  us  quite  recent 
(c.  8).  There  is  an  extant  oration  of  Cicero,  tliough  con- 
siderably mutilated,  in  defence  of  Roscius.  Tbe  subject  of 
the  oration  is  a  claim  of  6(),0UU  sesierces  against  Roscius,  by 
a  Fanniua  Cbaeren  (Uebtr  ditRtdt  iu  Octn  JUr  Q. 
Roiriua.  Zeitsehrift.  i..  p.  S48). 

ROSCOE,  WILLIAM,  bom  in  1733,  near  Liverpool,  * 
received  a  common  school  education  till  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  after  whirh  he  continued  to  improve  himself  by 
reading.  When  in  hi*  MXicenlh  year  he  was  apprenticed 
to  an  attorney  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1  774  he  wa'4  admitted  an 
attomef  of  the Gourt  of  King's  Bench,  aad  began  to  practice 
as  sudk  In  the  meantime  bo  wrota  some  poems,  among 
othora  one  en  the  origin  of  tbe  art  of  anmvii^  wbieh  nude 
him  known  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolda.  Fnaali  and  other  db- 
linguished  artists.  Tn  1784  he  was  elected  honorarv  mem- 
ber of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  recommending  its  sup- 
proasion.  When  the  French  revolution  first  began,  Rosooe 
was  one  of  itt  warmeat  fnrtiaana  in  this  country.  Ho  wrote 
'  Stiietnina *  en  Bntkans  *  Two  Lsttars  sddrsssad  to  e  f 
ber  ef  thn  vniMit  Philiawsnf/  lefleoliui  in  aetwe 
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«b*t  Rmoo*  considered  m  an  apMtacy  in  Burk«'» 
MUlictl  conduet.  In  I79A  Rwcoe  published  lb»  *  Life  of 
LBNiiao  d»'  Mwltai.  calUd  th«  MAgnilUwni*'  *  vnrk  which 
aMablialMd  hh  litenry  ropuiadon.  Th«  tnUset  uru  hap- 
pily chosen,  Hiid  (he  aiiihor  triMiL-d  i:  well.  Tii^  work  wcut 
through  tevernl  editions,  and  \mv\  trai)>Ialcd  iulo  Italiuii, 
German,  and  French,  li  was  i(oiiei8lly  well  receired  on 
tb«  Gontiaeot,  but  \t»  spmi  wai  criiici»ed  by  two  dMsea  of 
vrilMni:  OMef  them,  of  which  Sumoudi  may  be  eoasidered 
u  tfi*  l«pNNnt«tiT«,  tee  nothmg  but  perfiwiira  inArapiib' 
liran  goTemroent,  and  eannot  forgivs  Lonnto  ftw  twTing 
controlled  and  curbed  the  Florenlim  d«mocrwr.  Siimondi 
charged  Roscoe  with  haring  dccelred  biaiMlr  and  others 
with  ri!;:ard  to  Ihc.  rh;>iacier  nf  Ins  hero,  who  in  SistiuiiiiU's 
eve  was  an  ir.s!dii>u>  um!  ciaftv  tyiani.  It  euriyiis  lo  see 
litMCoe,  wlio  ai  cine  liiiiu  was  lliu  nd.vooale  of  the  Fronil) 
revo)uiioD.accu*ed  of  being  the  paiH-i;>  riat  uf  the  tyranny  ul 
the  Mediei.   Th*  JUWIodil of  thll  couirovensy  aie  adverted 

to  in  Fmumwi  llmoftY  or,  rad  Mioioi»  Hovn  ov. 
Anotlnr  eU»  of  eritks  «u  tcajftj  with  RoMoe  for  baviiif 

expcied  the  part  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  took  in  the  con- 
spirttLv  of  ilic  I'azzi,  w  liirh  led  lo  llic  murder  of  Giuliano, 
I»runio'ft  brother,  and  also  for  hn' i  ^  'puken  unfavour- 
ably  of  Cardinai  Barbo,  afiervuidit  HmU  II.  On  the 
tabjoet  of  the  Paiii,  Sismonrli  joined  the  napei  ad>(ioate» 
in  itpMMnting  Cbat  conapirac^  at  a  laudable  deed,  jusliA- 
sbl*  tindor  tho  «troamiianee«  in  wbteh  it  took  place.  After 
miny  ymr%  RowMM  replied  to  hi*  mrieuo  oiitin  in  poinioA 
lbout!h  leinpemto  language  in  bii  *  lllnitnitkNM,  Hiatorioal 
jind  Critical,  of  thol.ifo  of  Lorenxode'  Medifi."  4lo.,  London, 
Hb  mscried  111  the  appeitdil,  among  oiber  docu- 
ments, an  iroportaot  letter  written  lo  Sixtu*  IV  by  Uie 
ftignoria,  or  executive,  of  Florence  aflcr  ilie  faduro  of  llMt 
I'aizi  consjiirac),  whirh  letter  was  discovored  in  the 
wmbiTM  of  f  lortnco  bj  th«  Rev.  F.  H.  Bgcclon,  and  inrinted 
«t  Para  hi  1814. 

The  second  liittoricai  work  of  Roscoe  ia  hi>  '  Lifb  and 
I'oniificate  of  Leo  X.'  In  thia  also  the  author  haa  been 
charged  with  uiid  .c  ]  3  tmlity  for  his  subject.  He  has  re« 
fleolt-d  with  much  seventy  upon  the  great  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  because,  while  they  struggled  against 
tlie  overgrown  absolutism  of  papal  Rome,  they  could  not 
divest  themselves  at  once  of  the  habit  »f  intolerance  which 
thof  h«l  dori»«l  AfMB  MTljr  odiwtion.  Count  Bom  tnin- 
ImtM  tlio*Li(h  of  Leo*  into  Italian,  adding  note*  in  vhieh 

he  rebutted  several  -f  t!i?  rhrirge*  brought  against  Ro»coe*s 
formur  work  ri  nct  i uuig  Loioiizo:  '  Vjta  0  Poiilificato  di 
Leone  X.,  di  ti  11 'lit  1  ino  Roscoe,  tradotia  e coi :  l  iIh  1 ;»  di  Lir.no- 
tatiuni  ed  altn  dooumcnti  inediti,  dal  Cuute  Luigi  Bossi, 
Milanese.' Milan,  )B17. 

Oonsiileiid  m  work*  of  erudition  and  of  general  interest, 
tho  U«M  of  Lanmso  and  Leo  by  Roaeoo  aland  deaorredly 
high.  They  introduce  the  reader  to  a  splendid  period  of  mo< 
der n  hisi  0  ry.  among  a  ehosen  society  of  scholars,  poeta,  si  aiea- 
men.  and  urii.stji,  who  gathered  round  the  hospitable  board 
of  Lorenzo,  and  afterward;*  in  the  more  pompous  cuurt  of 
his  son  Luo.  Numerous  anecdotes  and  other  particulars 
coDoecniog  those  individuals  make  the  reader  fsimliar  with 
thnir  ponwtts  I  and  fOOtieal  extracts  and  valuable  liisiorical 
djoMiMttU  add  to  tho  wlno  vt  the  work.  Tho  ai#ie  ia  ro> 
nttkaUy  pleasing  and  floont.  Tbeao  neriia  of  Tteeeee'e 
hiographios  have  been  universally  acknowlodged,  even  by 
thoHe  who  lia\e  censured  the  general  spirit  of  his  work:*. 

H.1-:  iil:  (K  1)1 1 1  luted  greatly  to  encourage  among  his  coun- 
trjmen  a  ustc  for  Italian  liMratureand  the  fine  arts.  In  his 
own  town  of  Liverpool,  the  HofKlInaiitntiM  owao  itt  f«rma- 
tion  to  RoMOo'a  exertions. 

Roaooo  WU  raiurned  to  pwUuMnt  for  Liverpool  in  the 
Whig  inwiit.  In  the  latter  part  of  hie  life  he  beewno 
partner  in  a  hanking-bouie,  in  which  however  he  was  not 
Mi'j  ( -iful.  He  died  at  Liverpool,  in  June,  18-11.  A  biogra- 
)  iiii  iil  notice  of  htm  is  appended  to  a  new- edition  of  his 

J,.lij  uf  Iv,jlr:i/r!,  by  lllS  SOI). 

KOSCX)EA,  a  handsome  genus  of  the  highly  ornuiuental 
family  of  8citaminc«»  or  Zingiberaoea,  which  was  named  by 
Sir  J.  S.  Smith*  in  bononr  of  the  historian  of  tho  Mediou 
who  oluetdated  tho  iihuila  and  maodelM  tUbm  gweimor  the 
Seitaminee  in  his  beautiful  work  on  that  bmily.  The  spe- 
cies have  been  figured  by  Smith,  Wallich,  and  Koylc. 

The  genu^  cnnsists  of  only  a  few  .Hpocics,  wbi  n  u,  <  i>n- 
Bned  to  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  is  clinrBcieiii,<Ki  by 
having  spathaoeous  llowera,  a  single- leafed  tubular  calyx, 
Corel  riafanlf  hmbdottUe^  the  enter  triparttlOt  with  tho  up> 


per  segment  erect  and  arched.  Inner  Umb  two-lipsod, 
ovary  inferior,  stylo  enelosod  in  the  fUrrow  of  tho  anther* 
which  is  two-lobod,  inennrad,  mrrounding  thaatylo  vithna 
appendage  split  at  tho  bate. 

'I'he  speciesofRirtc  ra,  b  longing  lo  to  tropical  ■  (hmily  as 
the  Scilain incsp.  art'  iii  iiniy  tucouiited  showy  stove  plants; 
buttlt«n  iiif  I  j-.i r,'i  uhi\  1)11  ciiof  tho  Hiinalayasduriiig 

the  roiay  st:ason.  when  there  is  muuture  with  uniformiiy  of 
temperature,  atvd  a  much  Icsa  degree  of  beet  than  is  usually 
thoofht  nooeasary  is  found  lo  be  aufl«Mnt  far  tho  grovtli 
of  iNl^lika  plants,  and  therefore  leal  «o«M  miMa  fiw 
the  enltivation  of  these  plania  than  ia  generally  tttpfnaad; 
indeed  Ro»coea  purpurea  haa  been  flowered  in  a  miwtnflk> 
room  in  London,  under  a  glass  rase,  and  without  any  srttA- 
eial  beat.  Dr.  Graham  mentions  iti*  springing  up  m  the 
open  air  every  year  u)  the  Eilinburgli  Bolaiiie  Garden-  But 
the  gonas  Koseooa  is  that,  of  all  the  Ucitamineie,  which  is 
found  at  the  greatest  elevationi.  R.  alpina  i*  found  at  as 
gloat  an  ekvaiion  a»  9990  fiwt  abovo  the  l««el  of  tfaa  aea. 
and  on  plaoei  whenoo  tbo  maw  had  jnu  maltodt  liba  the 
snowdrop  in  early  ipriag  itt  Bviopain  OOOntrioa.  iRayIa*i 
Himal.  aoU  p.  3  ft  7.) 

ROSLOiVIMUN,  an  inland  county  in  the  province  tf 
ConnaugUl  ut  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  norib- 
etist  by  the  county  of  I^trim.  on  the  eaM  by  that  of  l^ng- 
ibrd.  and  on  tho  south-eatt  by  those  of  Wesln>eath  and 
King's,  from  all  vbicb  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Shannon. 
Moapt  Jttit  on  lha  north  aide;  on  tho  aottili-«aat  tt  ia 
bonnded  by  the  eonnty  of  Galway,  en  the  wart  by  that  of 

Mayo,  and  f;n  tV.r  ruir'h  ^(■■.r  Lv  ilmt  SI'ga  'I'br  nvc* 
Surk,  a  tiibuiary  of  the  hihi^iiauii,  6ti|iariu«;ii  11  aiung  the 
grea'cr  part  of  the  border  from  tho  county  of  Galwav  ;  and 
tho  (Jurluw  mountains  for  a  short  distance  fmm  that  of 
Sliga  The  form  of  tho  county  it  irregular ;  the  greatest 
length  ia  nearly  fiom  north  to  eanth,  froa  tho  border  of  the 
eounty  of  Leititni  woat  of  LoMfh  Allan  lo  tho  jundioB  of 
tho  Suck  with  the  Shannon,  ftU  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth, 
at  right  anglei  to  tho  length,  is  frorn  the  junction  of  the 
three  countist  <  f  (Jalway,  Mayo,  m  l  11  ^  uu  inun  to  the 
bank  of  Lough  Foibes  near  Tarmnnbarry,  40  miles.  Tb« 
area  is  estimated  by  MacCulloch  (Slaliitin}!  Arraunt  tht 
BHHtk  Em)Ar0)  at  Ui  squaro  rotloa,  or  «0U,4UA  Knglisk 
acres,  of  wbieh  4*3,MS  are  hi  eoltiralion.  iai.0«3  nariB* 
proved  mountain  or  bog,  and  2^ny  lakaa.  In  the  Niami 
of  the  population  for  IMS  I.  the  area  ia  ttated  to  ha  M7.liS 
acres.  Wo  bulio\e  MacCulloch'.  strrn  tnenl,  whioh  it  taken 
from  B  table  furnished  by  Mr.  Gntliih,  the  engineer,  to  the 
Lords' Coininr. tic  111  l  ihe,  to  bo  the  most  exact.  Tht 
population  in  litSl  was  849.613,  giving  162  iobabiUnU  to 
a  souaro  nJla.  In  ana  it  ia  rather  below  the  avarafe  of 
the  Iriah  ooantiai,  but  inaaountand  deoaity  of  papnleiiea 
rather  above  tho  avaraga.  Roeeommon,  the  capitnL  ie  W 
English  miles  in  a  direct  line  went  by  north  of  Dublin,  or  95 
English  miles  by  the  road  through  MuUingar,  Longtord,8nd 
Lanesbonragh,  or  by  Mnllingart  BaUymahon,  uta  Lmtr^ 
borough. 

Surface,  Geology,  Hydrography,  (  ommunirattons. — Th« 
surface  of  tho  county  i«  jpartli;  undtdaimg,  but  along  th< 
banks  of  theShanMmanil  the  otKk,  ^ind  in  other  parU.  it » 
Tory  flat,  Tbora  ata  4ome  nannitina.  Tbo  nnitcipnl  groups 
are  the  Braulieve.  or  Bravghtiova.  and  Sliovh  Curkagh 
ni  iMir  ins  (estimated  at  lUdO  or  1200  feet  high),  «h;ri: 
1  nil  .  f.um  the  counties  of  Lcitrira  and  Sligo  on  the  norih- 
1'. «  Livl  I'Mrini  :\  little  Way  into  the  county  »e*.t  <if  I>jugii 
Allen  ;  the  Cui  lew  mountains,  on  the  holders  of  Sligo  uesi 
Boyle;  theSlievh  Bswn  mountains, 839  feet  in  the  nurthero 
part,  and  8S7  feet  hi|^h  in  the  southern, parallel  to  iheShaa- 
non,  and  not  for  distant  from  ir,  on  the  oast  side  of  the 
county;  the  hills  between  the  Shannon  and  the  Surk  in  the 
mnlh ;  and  Slievh  Aelwyn.  between  Caatlerea  and  Ballin- 
!oii;"h  in  tlie  west.  The  Braughlieve  and  Slievh  Cur^.i;:'. 
Iiavi-  steep  riipged  acclivities  and  broad  perpci.du  uiar  ta<.-c» 
ii'  I  r,  ],  near  llieir  summit*.  The  eastern  side  uf  the  Shevh 
Baw  n  mountains  alopos  gradually  down  10  the  bogs  in  ili« 
valley  of  the  Shannon  at  tlieir  bate;  the  western  side  is 
mora  broken ;  the  district  at  the  foot  ia  varied  with  wood. 

The  level  parts  of  tho  county  are  for  tboBMst  partocco* 
pied  b\  the  formations  belonuing  to  the  great  carbouifcroui 
limestone  dj.sinct  of  central  Ireland.  Theimpur«  argdhn'v- 
oui  limestone,  or  'ciilp,'  the  blnck  shale,  and  the  aandstons, 
which  form  one  of  the  subdivitikuus  uf  the  limestone  group, 
and  tho  lower  hmeetone,  which  constitutex  another  suldi 
I  viMOB*  aulgaeont  la  the  calp,  are  fanwi  in  thiaoMuUf.  Iht 
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*  MBsvwt  CmUchmiuw  ooiapoMd  of  tb«  y^v  mad- 
*l  ttoM  vbioh  it  iIm  IowmI  oietober  of  the  UmeniolM  graop. 
<li    TIm  Bnugblieve  and  Sliavb  Curlw^  mMinUiiu  an  eon* 

poMd  of  shnlet  md  Mtn^oMi,  with  threo  bods  of  cool 

-      rwtinf^on  lk:      f  the  tnilUtorir-f^rit  terie*,  from  which  good 
t     ironilone  la.  ub lamed.   The  coal  oC  this  <littricl  ts  not  exten- 
sively diffused  ;  it  forms  two  field*  partly  or  wholly  in  this 
■     oouaty,  Mpwmted  from  each  oiber  by  the  nvor  Angna,  which 

•  ivn  MlVMQ  Bratigblievo  ond  Sliovb  Curkagh.  Thert  an 
>  MOM  ethw  •oal'AtMt  in  •Umt  94imml  eouatitt  imuid 
i  Lough  AUen.  TiMood  iMvm  tMlffbrMMliiaf  itvti,  and 
I  i»  ii<;(  d  in  the  Arigna  iron-workt  (ibo  only  iroD-workt  in 
I  Irek'i  l)  111  this  cuunty.  Cast-iron  of  th«  ba«t  quality  i» 
I     produMi-d  .it  ilifric  *urkH  Ht  :\  irjo<lerale  expenic.    Tin-  t;iMii- 

psQ)'  by  wbieb  ib«y  ara  workod  are  m  nmeuiou  of  Ibe 
moat  exteadt*  aad  ndnaUa  oMl'Mdi  U  lh«  ftoightour- 

Tbe  Cwlev  noun  tains  and  tb«  Sliovb  Ba«n  mouiuaint 
consist  of  imIw  af  Un  old  nirmiaditam  tenaaiion.  (Ohf- 
flths. '  On  tho  Goologioal  Hitmttmwi  Inlalid.'  in  Appendia: 

to  Second  B^jorl  r  f  Iritk  Railway  CommUsic  irrs  ,  fhr- 
Uammfotty  Papgi-y  lur  1837-8,  rol.  luuv.)  Good  Umcsiune 
is  quarried  fur  bu  l  imy'-  I' tttcrs'<alay  wul  fip«*a|«jr  are 
fiiand  in  vartuus  parts  of  the  county. 

Tho  county  boiODgs  to  tho  basin  of  the  Shantion,  axoapt  a 
larjanall  portioa tu,  tkm  weatarn  avtvamitiy. vbiob  ia  diainai 
hf  tba  Mof,  iHiieh  flows  failo  KilMa  Bay.  Lot^  AUtm^ 
which  the  Shannon  enters  about  five  miles  from  its  iourco, 
and  through  vrhich  it  tluw»,  m  on  the  nurth-eestern  lioundarT 
of  the  con  111  V     Fiuia  the  southern  e>.lri.' m  ty  of  this  lougn 
the  Shannon  tiows  alonij  the  eaaiefa  boundary  of  the  cuunty 
to  Camok-on-Sbannoo«  where  it  reoeivas  a  stream  flrom 
Lnugh  Gara  and  Lough  Key.   From  Csrrick  the  Shannon 
pursues  its  eourse  along  the  border,  paaunt;  through  Lough 
Corry,  Lough  Boderig,  or  Bodaig^  Lwigli  fioffia.aAd  Lough 
Forbes  to  Lanesborou^h,  below  vlifah  it  enters  Lough  Roe. 
It  quits  the  sjoutlicrti  >j\tremity  of  I.  lUijli  Rco  juil  Hbmi- 
Athloiie,  and  runs  southward  to  thti  junction  of  iho  buck, 
where  it  quits  the  county,  after  a  course  alont^  il<t  eastern 
aide,  ineludini^  th«  bui^hs  through  which  U  paaaes,  of  about 
75  miles.   The  fall  in  tliis  distance  is  very  trifling.  Lough 
Allen  is  only  ISO  Ihet  abova  tba  laval  af  tlia  aaa^and  the  f  ill 
between  Lnui^h  Allan  and  the  knrar  and  of  Lough  IX-r|*, 
which  Is  ah  ivi  40  mile-  b  "low  tho  jutiction  of  the  Suck,  n 
not  more  •   ut  about  6  .!  t.j.  t,  or  about  six  inches  to  a  milo. 
The  Sui-k,  the  only  ini]  oi  i^-il  tributary  of  the  Shannon, 
rises  just  wilhiii  the  oountv of  Mayo,  but  lU course  is  almost 
entirely  within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  RoaeomiBQil ;  its 
lenKth  may  ba  aatiomtait  at  more  than  if  oiilaa. 

Both  IM  Cbavoaa  and  tba  Stiak  «ra  nav%ri>lab  The 
navigation  of  the  Shannon  commenoea  in  Lough  Allen, 
from  whence  to  Battle  Bridge,  about  s«Ten  milea  and  a 
h.Tlf  below  the  I»ugh,  a  canal  is  ci.:;  f  r  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  difficulties  o(  the  natural  oli.vuuel.  Other  short 
canaUi  are  cut  to  ^ivuid  lapids  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  course.   Agricultural  produca,  turf,  coal, 
timbar,  bricks,  flags,  stone,  slates,  sand,  and  manure  are 
tho  cliief  articles  eoavafcd  bf  tba  hm.  Hm  MvigatloQ 
through  Ix>Mf;h  Rea  la  diflkiilt. owinj;  10  it«  aboab  ana  aonk 
r>icks.  iiutwith^landing  whirh  a  ijjreat  number  of  pleasnro 
Ijo.ilsi  arc  kept  on  it.    The  Royal  Caiiiil  opens  mto  thf 
S haiiuiin  oppoiite  Tarmonbarry  in  this  county  ;   tho  Graivl 
Caual,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Suck.   The  traiiic  on 
the  cianalseondalaebiafljrofeoni  and  butter  seut  to  Dublin, 
«ad  Sim^iabmHiufaeturea  and  gananl  goods  sent  io  ratam. 
Tba  navifation  «f  tba  8uek  eooMBancaa  at  Ballinaehw 
(county  of  Gal  way)  fur  light  flatrboltomed  boata;  amall 
row-boats  ascend  higher.   But  a  canal  U  eat  parallel  to  it 
on  tho  GiiKvay  side  of  the  nver.  from  Ballmasloo  to  the 
Shannon.    Both  the  Suck  and  iIm  Siiininoii  abound  with 
fish,  e^pecially  eels,  of  wliich  threat  quantities  are  taken  in 
vnirs  •ud  aaat  to  Dablin.  Those  of  the  Suck  are  iieouliarly 

The  frinaipu  mads  an  the  mad  roads  from  Dublin  t« 
Sli^o  and  to  Galwiy.  The  Sligo  road  just  eniaaaa  a  corna| 

of  tho  lur-.ty  b<'t«ern  Drumsiia  and  Jain«st(i«  n,  rO'cntt;r?* 
at  Garnck,  and  pasiie^  nodh-wuit  through  iiuyie.  The 
Gal  way  road  enters  tlie  county  at  Alhlonu,  and  crosses  it 
in  n  «outh-west  direction  to  Oillinasloe  m  Galway.  The 
1  <j.x  are  excellent  Another  road  to  Siigo,  which  branches 
off  from  the  mail  road  at  I^ongford  in  Longford  county, 
paMlM  tbrotigbTarmonbarnr.  Strokestown,  and  Blphin.  and 
i^oiiwtfaaiBBil  road  at  Boyba.  TbaraadAwt  OiiMiB  la 


Roaoommon  (wbetbar  by  Ballymahon  or  Longford)  antan 
the  county  at  LanaiboMUgh,  and  runs  loutta-weat  nearly 
alaven  nilea  to  Raaaonnsn.  Chnaially  apaaking  the  nada 
of  tbe  billy  distriot  m  tht  iMVtharB  part  of  the  county  ara 
inferior  to  Hmm  ik  thftaoM  laval  dimiaii  of  ihaoanMaad 
south. 

The  piiiiii|ial  l  iki  s  are  T>0UKh  Alien  (8  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  i  railo*  broad) ;  Lough  Bodarg,or  Boda> 
rig,  and  Lough  Koliin  cforiaing  one  sheet  of  water  of  iatri* 
cate  form,  i  milea  temt  tbaaoitbaniOKtremity  to  tbe  south* 
eastern,  and  7  mihM  to  tba  ■ootb''«aatarn);  Luu^h  Fnrbat 
and  Lough  Roe  (17  miles  long  from  north  to  souih.  and  7 
miles  brMd),  all  on  the  Shannon;  I>ouirh  Gara  (j  mile« 
I  it^  from  north  to  south,  and  i  mile«  broad):  I>uut;h  Key 
(otherwise  Rockingham  Lough);  and  Lough  Oakport,  all 
oommunioating  with  the  Shannon  by  a  stream  called  tho 
Bayla Water;  Lough Skean  and  Lough  Moelagk  also  com- 
im— jailing  with  the  Shannon,  and  situate^  as  well  as  those 
joMflmiiioQad,  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  county;  Lough 
Olin  or  Olynn,  Lough  Cloonegh,  and  Lough  Aduyn,  all 
sniall,  in  the  weitcrn  part;  I..ouc;h  Funchcon  and  Ijough 
Ballyncoiiy.  in  ilie  suutherii  part ;  aiul  se\'eral  others  in  the 
oentriil  m  l  cMsikii';  ;j<ii;.  I  he  line  oi  lakes  on  the  Boylo 
Water,  Luugb  GIvnn,  and  Luugh  Meata^h  are  surrounded 
by  pietttresque  and  beatiful  scenery.  BaiMes  these  there 
MO  a  oambar  of  '  ttt«b>n|bi,'  or  tompofory  laboa,  fBtaod 
n  tho  boUovatrf  tho  liiaooioao  tfaota.  Tboy  ttaoally  dit* 
appaar  in  summer,  but  not  always;  and  when  dry  cailv  in 
the  season,  such  as  have  grassy  hotiotii«  produce  abundant 
crops.  The  water  is  drained  off  by  fissures  und  pa^i^agcs  in 
tbe  limestone  rock,  which  get  chokud  by  tho  vegetable  matter 
washed  into  them  by  the  ftrst  winter  lioods  and  are  cleared 
next  summer  by  tba  daaoy  af  this  obaiructkn.  Tho  aiao  of 
these  'turlougba'  Tarioawlth  ibo  Maaoo:  ootMoftiMB  ato 
of  eaooidonbM  aslcMt. 

Tho  aott  In  Iho  llmestotto  dhrtriot  is  commonly  Ibrtile; 
tliere  it  however  a  Inrye  I'vunt  of  bog  or  other  waste.  Tlio 
iuii.jiint  of  pasture  land  i<t  considemble  :  thenaturiil  pastures, 
which  are  e-leemwl  to  be  some  of  the  best  t;round  in  the 
county,  aiw  in  tbe  limestone  districts,  especially  between 
Tul>k,  C^stleiaOtand  Boyle.  Rich  deep  loams  are  met  with; 
and  tbero  aro,  oipeeially  atong  tho  lioMatooo  ridgoa  batwetn 
tba  Shannon  and  tbe  Suek,  extensive  traebi  of  light  aihaltow 
soil.  So  shallow  iiwWd  that  in  somo  parts  the  jilough  cannot 
be  u^ed.  The»e  tracts  are  commonly  used  (\>r  sheep  feed  in )». 
The  surface  of  the  mountains  w  commonly  wi  i  i  i  d  1  ju'l  v, 
but  there  are  intervening  i»t>ui»  of  dry  ground  cover«i<l  with 
heath.  Some  of  tbe  soil  in  tbe  satMtttme  diathets,  as  in 
the  Curlew  Mountaina,  near  Boyle,  is  very  poor,  but  taca|«blo 
of  great  impro\'ement  from  the  admixture  of  lima,  or  lalhar 
of  a  compost  of  lime  and  bog  earth,  which  is  to  be  had 
readily.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way.  as  well  as  by 
draining  cold  wet  lands,  whenever  capital  comes  to  be 
employed  more  extensively  than  at  present  in  agricultnrni 
imnrovoment. 

The  extant  of  tho  unimproved  mountains  and  bogs  has 
been  estimated  at  above  130.000  English  acres,  the  bugs 
boing  dJajporaod  ooer  Iho  Iho  of  the  cuuntry  in  patebaa  of 
^•noan  ateo  and  In  ottnoat  ovary  variety  of  aitnallofi ;  itioy 

are  found  on  ih«  tops  of  the  highest  inountaios,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  loughs  and  rivers,  niiil  iii  the  huitoins  of  the  \nlle\s. 
•Sevci  ttl  of  those  on  the  uplands  arc  comparatively  dry,  ami 
afford  in  their  natural  state  coarse  pasturage  for  young  and 
hardy  cattle.  Something  has  been  done  by  spiritod  inditi- 
dwUa  towards  laelaiming  soma  mctiOM  of  tbia  lano  nmonnt 
of  «ailu  lond,  bat  nothing  boa  boon  dono  upon  a  latKO  aealo 
or  «pon  any  plan  of  oo-iif^tatloo. 

Many  of  the  estates  in  the  county  are  large,  some  b«>- 
longing  to  resident  landk  rd-',  others  to  absentees.  Rents 
vary;  on  firms  of  m\itu1  hiindrt-d  acres.  20*.  and  25*.  per 
acre  are  usual,  but,  sometimes  SO*,  and  36*.  are  given,  and, 
in  tbe  immedmte  neighbourhood  of  towns,  as  much  aa  60«. 
and  80*.  Tillage  baa  been  much  extended  of  late  yeata,and 
tba  tpianti^  of  food  raised  is  probably  enater  than  at  any 
(bvHnrpormd;  bat,  excepting  on  the  land  held  by  a  kit 
wealthy  indivifliml*,  Ihc  stale  of  apriculturc  .-  vi  r\  wriMcIied, 
especially  on  the  liinaller  farms.  'To  say  noiiiinij  of  the 
deficiency  of  produce  aiinbuLihle  to  bad  plou<:hiiiu.  un- 
skilful Rowin?.  want  of  manures,  and  an  utter  inatteniion 
to  the  alternution  of  green  crops  with  those  of  com.  potaioa 
alone  excepted,  tbe  loss  upon  what  tba  land  actually  does 
yield  is  oonaideraMa,  ftom  bad  and  oandoM  altchlngi  and 
ihogonotalwmtorbarBl.  The  stacks  are  oommanly  nada 
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very  kmtll,  retting  upon  Uu»  mtUi  ;  fur  in  a  country  to  bare  < 
of  timber  and  hedgerMl%  boi^m  and  bushes  an  aeHce 
aitidM>  If  wt  WMMiir  oomai  on  and  omtinue*  loiig;iBiiDh 
oTwhitliwIwlvv,  next  to  ihm  earth,  {wrisliet  by  tttiMtiac 

moisture :  from  the  want  of  a  broad  and  Hrm  basia,  tbe  frail 
structure  is  liable  likewise  to  be  swayed  by  tbe  wind;  and 
tbo  tups  and  sides  losing  their  original  form,  and  being  no 
longer  capable  of  throwing  off  the  raiu,  sliU  more  damage 
ensues.  To  such  losses  are  likewise  to  be  added  the  depre- 
d«tiona  from  vermin,  rat^  msce.  and  small  birds,  whilst  (he 
con  iwnains  out  of  doors. 

*  At  fee  bMni>  in  tha  Engliab  widCBOiiiwtttil  «<— yintton 
of  tbe  term,  tbey  aw  litanuly  unknown.  Tbe  floor  oif  some 

outhouse,  or  perhaps  even  iViat  of  the  fnrnil>'  room,  rrjay 
be  UMsd  for  threshing;  but  a  vasi  pro,  oriioa  ul  Uiu  >;tatri  i:i 
beaten  out  in  iho  f>iien  air,  very  c  .m  monly  near  the  road 
tide,  where  there  happens  to  bu  a  dry  s»ot.  These  obser- 
vation^ h  must  bo  understood,  apply  to  the  small  holdings; 
but  upon  snob  u  raited  n  oonnaoniblo  quantity  of  the  corn 
vhieh  it  thrown  into  tbo  nnrkat  flram  the  oountv  of  Ros- 
common.'  (Weld's  Statittical  Smv^  tit  the  Omat§  qf 
Roscommon,  8vo..  Dublin.  1832.) 

The  common  ploughs  of  ihe  small  Farms  are  vei  v  wrelclied: 
whether  the  msirument  woikii  wall  or  ill  m  a  matter  of 
chance,  and  the  plough  is  cororoonlv  followed  by  a  man 
with  a  spad«bor  rather  a  '  loy,'  to  turn  back  the  earth,  which 
would  euOt  oftor  the  plough  had  passed,  revert  to  ili  IbcnMr 
bed.  Hovevwr,  on  ibo  Undt  of  the  prioeipal  fODtiy  es> 
amplea  may  be  Iband  of  oxodlont  tillage,  wim  Seoteh 
ploughs  of  the  most  approved  construction,  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses  and  driven  by  the  ploughman.  The  '  loy  "  mon- 
tioned  above  is  a  sort  of  curved  spadu  or  shovel,  of  clumsy 
form,  and  with  a  handle  of  unusual  length,  far  inferior  to 
the  spade  in  general  utility,  but  not  ill  adapted  for  use  in 
turning  up  a  light  tballow  toil  in  rooky  diatrieU.  wboro  tbo 
plough  cannot  be  naod.  In  oortain  dlrtriolaof  tbo  eounty 
where  spade  labour  is  common,  the  labourera  unite  in  com- 
panies, and  work  for  each  other  in  rotation.  This  is  the 
case  especially  in  busy  times,  such  as  potato  planting  or 
digging,  and  li^^htens  their  toil  by  the  cheerfulness  which 
prevails. 

'Wheat  it  oommonly  town  immediately  after  the  crop  of 
potatoot  baa  boon  dog  ont.  After  tbo  vbaat,  two  or  threo 
crops  of  oau  an  takoii,  all  for  Um  om  nuuwring  for  the 
potatoes ;  and  ibon  tbe  ground  it  aometimea  hid  Somn  with 

grass  m:  ■  1  in  a  state  unquestionably  too  p  ior  for  the  pur- 
pose; buiautiine*  "let  out,"  in  the  phra»e  of  tlie  country, 
th.U  IS,  lull  to  nature  to  be  clothed  wi  i  li  j:;!  ass  of  spontaneous 
growth,  a  process  which  is  sure  in  time  to  be  accomplished, 
though  always  more  tardily  than  if  the  aeeda  were  sown.' 
<Weld,  Statistical  Survey  qf  ihe  County  qf  Roeconmon.) 
Tbit  practice  of  *  letting  out'  is  very  ii\jurious;  and  it  is 
rappMod  tlut  by  the  introduction  of  stall-feeding,  and  the 
oullivntion  of  tbo  artiftsial  graaaea  and  otbor  groen  eropa. 
tbo  productiTaooaf  of  tbo  aoil  might  bo  iiiwMaod  ivo- 
fold. 

The  uxicnsivu  grasing-farmt  of  the  county  contrast 
favourably  with  the  tillage  land;  yet,  even  in  these,  much 
Improvement  is  needed.  Thistles  are  allowed  not  only  to 
lamoin,  but  to  spread ;  ao  that  it  ia  no  nnfroquont  oiraim* 
ataooo  for  sheep  to  be  priekod  in  tbo  no  and  blinded  by 
them.  The  hight»>t  quality  of  pasture  land  consists  com- 
monly of  natural  gra^.  The  favourite  breed  of  oxen  seems 
to  b(j  tile  long-horned  Lvn  *  ->ier.  The  principal  graziers 
supply  themselves  at  fairH  lor  sututner  feeding:  thtty  raise 
only  a  few  head  themselves,  and  those  of  some  superior 
breed.  It  is  common  also  to  have  brood-mares  on  the  large 
grasing-farms,  and  tteveral  fine  horses  of  good  blood  are 
ored.  There  are  no  dairies  on  a  large  aoale,  b«t  butter  is 
made  more  or  twa  in  every  part  of  tno  eounty.  Tbo  iheep 
are  cotibidcrcd  to  fir  ln.titr  than  those  reared  in  the  ad- 
jacent couiuiL's,  a  ruiiult  aiuibut^ble  piu:tly  to  the  superior 
skill  and  init'lli^ence  of  the  sheep-farmers, and  partly  to  the 
dry  and  wholesome  nalurti  ot  their  shocp-walks.  Tbe  fo- 
vouritc  breed  is  a  cross  between  the  old  Connaught  sheep 
and  the  Leicester. '  which  produeo*  an  animal  litUo  inferior 
in  tifo  to  tbo  former,  with  agroater  diapoaition  to  ftAton  in 
a  »hort  space,  and  with  less  waste  or  offal  on  tbo  carcass.' 
(Weld,  Statistical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Roteommon.) 

Tilt:  '  l  on  acre'  system  is  general,  but  in  some  part*  of 
l)ie  county  IS  not  earned  to  any  great  extent.  The  con- 
boliddtion  of  the  small  farms  into  large  has  not  been  much 
pracUtod ;  in  aome  inttancea  where  it  bat  taken  plaoe  tbo 


tenants  who  wore  dispossessed  were  assisted  ii  emit^rateii 
Bmigralion  haa  lakon  plaoe  in  most  parts  of  the  eount]^ 
butaoito  My  gnat  axtont:  tbo  omigcaau  bavo  boon  hum 
variona  ohiaat.  Iliay  bavo  gono  oiiofly  to  Cbnadn  or  lo 

the  United  States,  but  a  few  have  gone  to  Australia.  (Ap- 
peTuiix  to  Firtt  Report  of  Cornmiuionere  for  inquiring  into 
the  State  qf  the  Irith  /-1  - »  i 

The  candttion  of  the  peasantry,  or  '  cottiers,*  is  very  mise- 
rable. In  some  places  they  occupy  cabins  without  paying 
any  rent ;  but  mora  oommonly  tboy  pay  for  a  cabin,  wiiaoot 
land,  a  yearly  font  vuyinff  vitn  iho  locality,  fnaqnontiy 
riaing  to  1^,  in  tomo  aaioa  tn  iJL  lAr.,  and  in  tbo  town  m 
Boyle,  as  high  aa  <IL  Itr.;  with  bnd,  the  yearly  rent  riaaa 
occnsionally  to  51.  and  3/.  I0«.  The  rent  is  paid  sometimes 
in  money,  somelimes  in  labour,  in  which  cases  l)im  rate  of 
wagei)  is  about  Gd  a  iJa\,  and  occasionally  Hd.  or  9d.  The 
isabiQS  are  wretched  hovels,  built  of  mud  or  so«ls;  or,  wliere 
atoneiaabundant.wiihstone  walls,  either  dry  or  with  roortar, 
and  thatched  with  straw  or  potato-otalkt.  Tbofumitvro  laof 
tbe  moat  miaorablo  descri(^{on«  nmdo  up  of  a  labla^  thtuo  ar 
four  atoola,  a  box,  and  a  pot  or  two.  Bedsteads  are  coaipani» 
tivelymre;  and  the  beddinpconM«t9  of  straw,  haviugablao- 
ket,  perhaps  oi.!y  u  sru  k,  'Ait';-i  tlu:  ad'liiirni  of  tbe  alecper^s 
day-elothe»  for  a  eo\t.i  iiig.  In  some  pail*  of  tbe  county  it  »• 
common  for  two  families,  or  even  more,  lo  reside  n»  one  of 
Uwoe  wr«Uihed  habitattoas.  The  condition  of  the  peasantry 
has  very  generally  deteriorated  since  1815.  partlv  in  cons* 
<|iMiioo  of  tbo  linon  manuftotnre  having  dodino^  DiBtat' 
baneot  bato  boon  fkoquont  in  many  places,  wbila  in  otbcia 
the  people  have  been  very  peaeeable.  Tti  re  are  a  few  chan- 
table  loan  hocielies,  some  of  them  L^tnljli^hed  from  the 
funds  i"j:>,cd  in  England  for  tin-  t<  lu-t  ut"  the  ln->h  in  1823. 
Illicit  distiliatton  is  prevalent,  especially  when  com  is  at  a 
low  price.  Employment  is  scarce,  and  only  a  amall  portion 
of  tbie  peasantry  have  constant  worlt.  Wa^  are  eommooly 
tkL  or aomotimes  lOd  a-day  iritbout  diet;  or  6d.  with  die^ 
in  summer;  and  6dL  Onday  without  diet  in  winter.  In  busy 
times,  and  in  the  netgbbourbood  of  the  towns,  higher  wa|>ca 
are  paid.  The  average  year!)  ^  i  t  of  a  labuui  ci  arc  va- 
riously estimated,  but  eomtiiuiily  from  '/.  or  Hi.  lo  10/.  a 
year.  Women  and  children  gel  little  employment,  except 
at  busy  seasons,  such  at  potato  setting  aud  digging,  and  ir. 
harvest,  when  they  oam  Ad.  or  id.,  or  even  6d.  a-day  with- 
out diet.  Bordafloan  an  uauaUy  hotter  oft  On  a  £arm  oi 
fifty  aereo,  thoy  got  a  cabin,  an  aora  of  potato  or  eabbage 
garden,  and  ^rass  for  a  cow;  on  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres, 
ivyo  acre.i  of  garden,  and  the  grass  of  two  cows,  with  tbe 
opportunity  Ixaiide*  of  keeping  a  pig  or  ;i  few  leese.  Tbo 
diet  of  the  peasantry  oonsiats  o(  potatoes,  with  tho  addition, 
in  some  cases,  of  milk,  or  buttermilk,  red  berringa.  and 
oatmeal  for  gruel.  Their  clothing  it  commonly  of  tbe  most 
wretched  character. 

DtVinow,  Taumt,  Tbo  oonn^  *  mvidod  into  aii 
baronies,  or  halthonniaa,  aa  Ibllowa 

Atblone   ....  8. 
Biillintobber*    .        .        .  W. 
BalUmoo  (half  barony)     .  SW. 
Boylo.      .      .      .  N.&N.W. 
MoyaamoorMioyeammKbalf-boionyjS.  . 
Roaoommon  Central 


IVp.  iKJt. 

70.i97 
7,ii3 

66.10ft 
7,SI3 


41. 4M 

There  are,  in  the  county,  the  assize  and  markt't  town  of 
Roscommon;  thu  market  and  po^t  town»  of  Boyle,  Castler^ 
Klphin,  Frenchnark.  and  Strokesiown  ;  and  the  post  towns 
of  Athleasuo.  Koaduo,  and  Mouni-Talbot.  Fortions  of  tba 
borous^h  of  Athlono  [Atrions].  and  of  tho  lowna  of  Ballt* 
n  L  [RAT-r  TNASLOKJ.  Carrirl<-on-Shannon,  and  Jaroestovo 
[Leuiiim,  t-kii.'NTY  ok],  and  Lancsborough  [l>0?f GFtiRD, 
County  of],  arc  alno  within  tlio  border.  The  pnncicia! 
villages  are  Luugh-Glvnn,  Ruskcy,  Kiiuckcroghery.  Tar- 
mcnbarry.  and  Casile  nanket. 

Rosooramon  it  in  one  of  the  detached  pcctiona  of  tha 
barony  of  BallfailDbber.  It  appears  to  hvft  dttrivud 
origin  and  ila  name  (Roa-Ooman,  'the  pleasant  place  of 
Coman')  from  an  abbey  founded  about  aj>.  iiO,  by  Sl 
Oiman  orComaiuis.  Another  abbey  of  {greater  raagnificcnre 
Was  foniided  here  for  the  order  of  Frcuflung  Friars,  abcat 
A.D.  1257,  by  O'Conor,  king  or  prince  of  Connaught ;  an  1  a 
few  years  after,  a  strong  caatle  wat  built  by  Sir  Robort  da 
Ufli>rd,ono  ofthnoatlyEi^lidiadvantuiwB.  OTthoaolaat 

*  Tb«  iiriaei|Ml  part  of  tb*  baroiij  of  BtlHMlMsi  Is  ea  Ika  —it  lifc  sC Ihs 
eeanly:  but  Ihrn  an  l»a  other  I'rze  MIlHS arils 4itldM6  ftOMiLMte 

*T''"Tf1trrTbrTn  '  i  iMh 
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two  ediBoM  then  are  aooiidmUs  MOHiiM ;  IIm  CMtle  u  on 
tk»  nortii  lids  of  the  tovn*  and  \ht  Muf  «tt  llw  Mmth  tide. 
Bo(b  ai*  Ml  level  grouod.  whfl*  iIm  Uwb  tMoupMe  the 

raatern  end  soutiirm  -.lopes  of  an  intervening  ominoncc. 
The  castle  is  an  ubi  jnt;  quadrangle,  wilh  a  tower  at  each 
mi^le,  and  two  additujnal  tawen  to  detLMni  ihe  gateway, 
wbich  it  on  the  ear  tern  side.  The  town  consists  uf  three 
or  four  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  having  in  the  centre 
an  open  space  opposite  the  aid  gitol,  a  building  situated 
oa  the  summit  of  the  auiiMnca  00  wliioh  the  town 
aianda,  but  now  disused  as  a  priaoD  ftooi  waot  of  taf" 
ildent  space.  Near  tbu  is  the  old  eoort*lMNiee,  now  eoih 
vericd  into  a  Catholic  chajv  1.  A  new  oourt-bouse,  a  sub- 
btaiitial  and  commodious  ildinjf,  but  deflei«nt  in  archi- 
tectural corn  r  l[u;ss  mi  l  elVcc-t,  n,  !  a  new  gaol,  have  been 
built,  and  Pear  ihcmaresoaie  good  new  Itouaes;  but  with  the 
aseeption  of  theee.  the  town  nreitenu  an  appaanuiea  of 
wnieiacdoMa  and  daeay;  fimr-Aftha  of  tha  houMa  ana  man 
cMaa.  Tbera  to  a  neat  dinidi  witli  a  aqaai*  Invar.  Tba 
town  is  ill  supplied  with  water.  There  is  a  eountv  infirmary 
near  the  new  court-house,  a  plain  brick  building.  The 
r  Mils  cf  the  Abbey  church  are  of  various  dates;  they  con- 
tain a  tomb,  uud  to  be  that  of  O'Conor,  founder  of  the 
abbey,  with  a  mutilated  effigy  recumbent  on  it,  and  etilgies 
of  Irish  gallow-glasses  (antient  light- infanti}'}  sculptured 
in  relief  on  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  tomb.  The  in- 
larior  of  the  ohucch  ia  atiU  uaad  aa  a  bttrial-gpound. 

The  parish  attends  mtothabanmyof  Atbtone;  tbe  en* 
tire  population  in  1831  was  8374,  of  whom  3306  were  m  tho 
town.  The  shops  are  numorou»,  but  business  due^  uui 
appear  to  thnvo  as  ;ii  sniu  other  towns  in  the  county. 
Coarse  pottery  is  manufactured  near  the  town.  There  ts 
amaakly  market  on  Saturdays,  well  attended,  at  which  corn, 
iha  iMlatiala  of  olotliiii(e.  and  artiolaa  of  dothing  made 
up,  an  aold  to  a  oontidarable  extant  Then  ia  no  direct 
communication  with  Dublin  ;  but  there  are  cars  to  Athlone 
and  to  Killashee  on  the  Royal  Canal.  Mendicity  and  pro* 
siitution  prevail  to  a  frigblfiil  extont.  Tban ii  a  bamck 
not  far  from  the  town. 

The  assises  for  the  county  are  held  here ;  anil  tdso  the 
Epiphanj  and  Midsummer  quarler-sessioiw  for  the  division, 
tfttieh  CBMlprim  the  baronies  of  Athloaa^  BtAymoe.  Moy- 
cama^  and  part  of  BalUntobber,  and  petty  aassions  for  the 
distriot  Tbe  town  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borough, 
but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  since  which  time  the  cor- 
poration has  become  extincL  There  were  in  1835  six  schools 
<  unneKled  with  the  Kihiare-place  Society,  the  London  Hiber- 
nian Society,  tbe  London  Ladies'  Hibernian  Society,  or  sup- 
ported by  endowment  or  contribution;  a  classical  school, 
and  atavoQ  hodfa-adioola:  in  all.  oightaen  adiools. 

Bofh  ia  about  108  milea  flnrn  Dablin»  on  tha  mail-road 
to  Sliso,  and  on  the  stream  (the  Boyle  Water)  which  flows 
from  Lough  Gara  into  I^ourIi  Key.  The  town  appears  to 
have  risen  under  tb-'  j  l  ouction  of  a  Bernardine  abbey, 
which  was  transferred  toBoylo,  a.D.  1161,  and  attained  great 
wealth.  The  ruins  exist  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  tlio 
Boyle  Water,  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  town 
bridge ;  they  are  tolerably  extensive,  and  include  the  re- 
mains of  tba  obureh  and  of  some  of  the  monaatio  btttlding% 
now  eneloead  in  a  private  (pirden.  Soma  of  the  aiches  were 
walled  up  after  the  cKpr  ri  s^ion,  when  the  abbey  Was  for  a 
time  occupied  as  a  rnihtary  post.  The  older  part  of  the 
town  slanos  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river;  the  more 
improved  part  on  the  southern.  The  newer  houses  arc  in  this 
part;  they  are  built  of  limestone  or  sandstone.  Of  about 
Ave  kundiad  tiouaea,  three-fifUit  are  miierable  thatched 
raUn^  and  hdf  tbe  remainder  are  little  better.  Hie  town 
is  inconveniently  laid  out.  The  bridge  over  the  river  is  a 
hand*oroe  structure,  lUO  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide,  of 
three  arches,  and  lately  budt  in  place  of  an  older  bridge, 
which  had  five  low  narrow  aiehes.  A  new  hr;dge  of  one 
arch  has  been  thrown  over  the  nvcr  a  little  bi-low  the  town 
bridgab  and  just  above  the  ruins  of  the  abbey;  and  a  third 
bridge  bwer  down.  The  church  is  eapaoioiiik  but  the  archi- 
leolim  ia  not  in  geod  taata.  There  an  Ivo  Roman  Ca- 
tbolte  ebapels,  one  or  two  dinenting  plaeaa  of  worship,  a  new 
sessions  house,  a  britlewelU  and  a  barrack;  l^i-  'i"  t  vi  ns  f  i- 
merly  a  uobleman'.s  mansion.  The  old  sessions- houac  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  a  building  Cmt  lelifiOUB  and  charita- 
ble purposes  erected  on  its  site. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831,  WM  3433  ;  of  the 
whole  panib.  12»697.  Tbe  town  is  fairly  {Movidad  wilb  ibops, 
tad  is  the  nmtt  «f  tbe  •imouoding  distriet.  Gumi,  «nd  bofe* 


ter.  v.  hi(  1;  ts  sold  in  firkins  for  exportation,  are  tbe  staple 
articles  of  trade.  Tbe  butter^narlMC  it  on  Monday ;  but  tbe 
principal  market,  at  wbieb  a  eonaiderable  quantity  of  linen 

yarn  is  sold,  ig  on  Saturdav  !!i:avy  ^oods  are  chiefly 
brought  from  Sligo,  lighter  oni  s  from  Dirhlin.  There  are 
SIX  fairs  in  the  ye-u 

Boyle  was  formerly  a  parliamentary  borouEh,  but  the 
privilege  of  returning  members  was  lost  by  ttie  Union ;  and 
tbe  eorpotation  baa  been  dissolved  by  the  late  Iriab  Mnni" 
eipal  Rafiinn  Act  Tbere  wi^  in  tbe  pariab.  in  IBM 
seventeen  day-adioola,  including  two  private  boarding 
■ehools,  two  national  sebools,  one  school  supported  by  tbe 
Baptist  Society,  four  si  fi  M  li  partly  supportmi  by  suhhcii] - 
tion,  four  private   day-schoals^  aod  four  bedn-scbools 
Tiiere  were  beside  four  Sundaf>adl00la.   A  WBMtly  HOWS* 
paper  is  published  at  Boyle. 

The  quarter-sessions  are  held  here  twice  in  the  year,  fttt 
the  division  wbieb  eampiiaaa  tbe  baraniaeof  Boyle  and  Roa- 
eommonandparteftbaMronyefBaUiolabber;  petty-seasiont 
are  also  held  There  is  a  barrack  for  the  county  constnlml  i  v, 
of  whom  a  body  are  stationed  here.  There  are  a  cliat  iiabio 
loan  socii  tv  ui.d  two  dispcnsarii  ^,  one  maintained  by  I^ord 
Lurlon,  w  ho$e  beautiful  mansion  and  demesne  of  Rocking 
ham  are  on  the  banks  of  Loagb  Key  near  the  town. 

Castlerea  is  in  Kilkeevan  parish,  in  tbe  barooy  of  Bal^ 
lintobber,  17  miles  north-west  of  Reieemmoft,  en  tba 
river  Suck,  which  runs  through  the  town,  and  divides  it 
into  two  parts ;  a  small  stream,  a  feeder  of  the  Suck,  also 
runs  through  iiiu  t>  wn,  and  joins  the  river  just  below.  Tba 
town  consislyt  pniK  iiialljrof  one  long  street,  the  eonlinuity  of 
which  IS  interrupted  by  two  bridges  over  the  Suck  and  its 
feeder.  Many  of  tbe  bouses  are  new,  nearly  one- half  ut  the 
southern  side  of  tbe  atraet  baa  bean  Mbnfu*  and  new  oot- 
tagai  linr  tba  naaaantij  are  iprinsing  ttp  on  eveiy  part  of  tba 
aetata  of  Lord  Moontmndfim.  wnose  demesne  ana  reaidenee 
are  close  to  the  town.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831, 
was  1172;  that  of  the  whole  parish,  10,&67.  Of  about  170 
houses,  nearly  70  were  mere  cabins,  and  about  '15  \',  ure 
thatched  bouses  of  two  stones ;  but  the  cabins  are  better 
than  in  most  other  towns  iq  the  county,  and  some  of  them 
are  remarkably  neat.  There  arc  several  neat  cottages  with 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tbe  market  is  on  Wednaadaj  tor  con*  and  on  Saturday 
for  provisions.  Tbere  are  a  nalAotiae,  a  diMillery,  and  a 
tan-yard,  and  a  nutnbcrof  small  •hops.  There  is  a  market- 
place, with  convenient  shambles.  There  are  four  fairs  in 
the  year.  The  Eiistcr  Quarter  sessions  for  the  Boyle  division 
of  the  county  ai  e  held  here.  The  sessions-house  stands  near 
the  market-place ;  aod  there  is  a  bridewell.  PMty  sessions 
are  alio  held.  Tbe  pariab  ebarob  of  Kilkaavait  it  dow  to 
the  town«  and  tbaie  la  a  Catbolie  daapeL 

The  parish  bad,  in  1835,  twenty-three  day  schools,  inclu- 
ding two  national  schools,  one  school  chiefly  supported  from 
Erasmus  Smith's  fund,  nine  supported  by  Lurd  Mount- 
sandford,  one  supported  by  tbe  Catholic  dergy  of  theparisbf 
a  clussiciti  sclxK)!,  and  nine  hedge  ncboolai  Tbanamalaaa 
fund  and  a  dispensary. 

Elphin  is  in  the  barony  of  Rosconiinon,  11  miles  south 
by  eaat  of  Boyle.  Tbe  town  extanda  along  tbe  summit  of 
a  lidgek  and  runs  nearly  eaat  and  west:  more  than  tw*^ 
thinls  of  the  houses  are  mere  cabins,  many  of  them  of  ilie 
most  wretched  character ;  there  are  scarcely  any  e>iatcd 
houses.  The  cathedral  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town,  and  the  Catholic  chapel  at  the  western.  The  cathedral, 
a  modern  building,  of  barn-like  ap)iearance,  about  8U  feet 
long  snd  28  braad,  with  a  slated  roof,  is  little  in  harmony 
with  the  tall  dilapidated  square  tower  with  which  it  la 
united.  It  is  used  as  the  parish  church,  and  is  neat  in  ita 
internal  appearance.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  spacious  aod 
comfortable  country-houiie,  with  a  lawn  in  fiuDt.  Tbo  Ca- 
tholic chapel  IS  conimodioos,  but  not  elegant. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in  1S31,  was  1307;  of  tba 
whole  parish,  6643.  The  shotts  are  small  and  ill-supplied. 
A  market  has  been  established  within  the  last  few  ^ears  by 
tbe  bisbopi.  Tbere  is  a  dispensary.  Tbere  were,  m  IWfii 
three  day-eeboali,  aapported,  one  by  tbe  elemr  and  tbe  flo> 

rty  for  Discouraging  Vict ,  nnd  two  by  the  London  Ladies' 
Hibcxaian  Society,  and  inne  hedge-schools.  The  diocesan 
school,  founded  by  Ihsliup  Hodson,  a.o.  IG^:,  i  (  noticed 
in  the  Parliamentary  Returns.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs 
at  Elphin. 

Frencb-park  is  in  the  barony  of  Boyle^  9  miles  south 
sattth-waat  of  Baylt.  Il  is  n  small  pbMs^  containing  sbanl 
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•  !iun<lr«d  bousei.  iao»t  of  ibem  mere  cabini,  at  the  juaotioa 
tt  four  roads.  Hmr  Are  a  Catbolie  chapel,  a  aehool  bouae, 
m4  a  I— iooa  Iwuk  ;  aad  a  market-bouM  baa  basD  anMod 
wtlbin  Um  laat  fbw  yvan.  Tbe  manaion  md  danaaiN  of 

Franeh-park.  tbe  »«at  of  tha  French  fkmiiy,  are  eloBa  to  tha 

town  ;  and  about  half  a  mile  distant,  on  th«  verf^  of  a  bog, 
arc  ■.lit  ruins  of  ClunahanvillAbbay.  Tin:  l  uiii*  ri.msiii  of  tlio 
wails  ot  the  church,  with  its  ateeple,  iwa  tluiaolnjU  ciiajiets 
in  tha  burial  Kro unit,  and  (he  remains  of  a  square  build- 
ing belonging  apparentlf  to  the  habitabla  part  of  tiia  abbey, 
nib  ruina,  from  their  aituation  in  a  itt  vipm  mwMjt  form 
ft  •tiikiac  oi)i*8i  at  a  diwuMak  iNit  im  —What  mrv  pie- 
tureaqm  nor  of  oiiieAi  anttoiianiui  {n«M«it  iHw«  mtfmA 
nearer.  In  the  burinl-grouna,  which  is  ^till  ii^^r)  it,  s  \of\\ 
croM.  Tlie  populiilion  of  the  town,  in  H  ll,  a.i^  4  17  ;  tliui 
of  the  \ian.th(>t'  l'}'):  liati  i)r  "ruii.ili'ji)',  ao,  in  wiiicli  it  stands, 
wu  I6,46U.  Butter,  yarn,  and  ings  are  solrl  in  the  market, 
whieh  is  held  on  Thursday.  ■  Tile  re  arc  three  vearlv  fairs. 
Gvod  aatdatana  it  qtMiviMi  i»  tka  imoMdiaia  naiclibour- 
iMnd,  and  limsstona  in  tiM  town  ftaalC  l^tty  lassibas  at* 
held  here.    French-park  baa  a  dispensary. 

Sirokestowii  is  in  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  between 
Blphin  and  Ijineaborough.  It  contaiited,  in  1  »3I,  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  houses  and  1547  inhabitant*.  Tbe  town 
consists  of  two  streets  croasing  at  right  angles ;  the  one  which 
runs  «asi  cod  wast  is  nearly  ISO  feat  «ido,andbasLoniHart- 
land's  daKiaana  atid  nanaion  at  one  and*  and  a  nair  ahwrch 
at  thaathcr.  Three-Bfths  of  the  hointa  are  mere  rabina, 
and  more  lllan  another  fifth  are  thatc^ied  cotla-^cs,  little  bet- 
ter ihnn  rabins.  The  rest  are  built  of  lir^iusi  >ne  or  sand- 
stone, both  i)f  wlurh  arc  procruied  nenr  iha  tawn,  and  arc 
roofed  with  Welsh  slates,  impt^rted  into  Slij^o,  and  brought 
fVom  theni^e  liy  land  carriage.  I'rade  is  prospennis,  and  the 
market  is  well  attended;  a  contidenible  Quantity  of  wheat. 
Ibr  tha  nowth  of  which  tha  toil  round  the  town  is  parti- 
aulaily  ravaofaUv,  fa  sold ;  and  the  ooaniry-people  bring  in 
linen,  linen  yarn,  tow,  woollen  Moclvinjr'.  fl;uineh.and  a  pc- 
enliar  kind  of  woollen  stuff  which  is  dyefl  and  dresaed  in  the 
t(i  '  ti  T!)emnrket  is  nlso  well  supplied  with  lakeand  river  flsh, 
and  some  »ea-fl»h,  and  goods  of  all  kinds  are  sold  in  stalls. 
There  are  Pour  yearly  fairs.  There  arc  a  se<L>ions'bouse  and 
bridewell,  and  ihc  quarter-seations  for  tha  Boyle  dirision  of 
the  eevnty  ate  held  bete  once  in  the  year.  There  is  aho  n 
dispensary.  The  old  mansion-house  of  Lftrd  Hartland  has 
hwn  modernised :  in  the  grounds,  at  a  ihoct  distance  from 
the  house.,  are  the  roofless  walls  of  an  old  efaureh,  used  as  the 
hmiiy  biirial-plaw.  Rare*  arc  held  at  Ballfnafad,  three  or 
four  miles  w^utli  of  the  i  >',s'i 

Atbleaguc  is  a  small  jplace,  containing,  in  1831,  eigbty- 
Mfvaii  houses  and  488  infiabliants!  thai* nn  kmg  brid^. or 
rather  series  of  bridgaa  aoniMetad  by  n  lung  oatMevay*  ear- 
tied  obliquely  atroat  the  rtver  Ruck,  which  here  flews  In  a 
divided  channel.  Athlinj^nr  is  a  dull  plact?,  with  lilile  tradr; 
there  is  a  ftour-roill.  Four  luirs  are  held  in  il*oy*  ar.  The 
ahurch  ts  an  old  buildinc  in  had  repair:  ihcns  is  a  Catholic 
chnpet  in  the  town.  Keaduc  is  in  Hoyle  barony,  ten  or 
eleven  miles  north-north-west  of  Carnr k -on -.Shannon ;  it 
euttsiated,  in  1831,  of  about  forty  houses,  chietty  cabins.  A 
aMricet'-faewie  was  then  building';  and  the  plaeewaslnereas- 
iftf  in  ms|ierity  ftom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arietia 
iron-works.  There  are  ten  yearly  ftiir».  Keadue  has  a  dis- 
pensary. Mount  Tslbot  is  in  Aihlonc  bnrony,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Suck,  and  takes  its  nanu-  from  the  rlemesne  of  the 
Talbot  family,  which  is  close  to  the  vill.ij,'o.  It  is  a  umaU 
place,  pleasantly  fittttted.  Mount-Talbot  has  four  fkirs 
in  the  year.  Petty  sassbns  are  held  Iwtb  here  and  at 
Keadue. 

Lough-Glynn  had,  in  18!t1.  about  fifty  honses,  chiefly  ca- 
bins, !)iit  superior  to  those  rommonlymet  with;  tlu're  were 
a  Citthulii'  (-hapirl  and  a  [lispi-iisary  near  the  village,  md  a 

fift^ish  church  at  some  distance:  the  population  was  234. 
lukkey  or  Rooakey  i.<«  in  Ballintobber  hundred,  and  on  the 
Shannon,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  nine  arches :  the  vil- 
lage extends  across  tha  river  into  Leitrim  and  Loncford 
eounties.  The  clhireb  of  the  parish  of  tWrmonbarry  IS  in 
the  village ;  also  a  Catholic  chapel.  Knockcroghery  'pro- 
nounced Nocrohery)  is  in  the  barony  of  Athlono.  uhout  5 
null's  souili-ini.-<t  of  Rosrommon,  not  far  frutu  Lou^h  Roe. 
It  has  a  new  church  and  new  school-houK>.s.  A  considera- 
blo  manufactory  of  tobaero-pipes  is  earned  on ;  and  there 
BIO  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  s large  one.  Tarmonbarry 
is  in  Athlono  baruny.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon, 
erhidi  is  here  divided  into  two  anbs>  ov«r  each  of  whieh 


there  u  a  bridge:  these  bridges  are  connected  by  a  causs- 
way  over  the  intervoninf^  island.  Tbe  Royal  Canal  larmi- 
natea  in  the  Shannon  at  Riohiae«d  ha  hour  oppociie  Tar- 
naonbarry  t  tbera  are  extaiui ve  beeinst  deeka.  end  wareiionssi 
on  the  Longfbrd  sMe  of  the  river.  Castla-Plunkot  is  a 
miserable  place  of  about  forty  misseaUe  cabins.  Lough* 
Glynn  and  Tarmonbarry  haw  Mail  irat  Ml»  te  tlwyaar{ 
Casile-Plunkei  has  three. 

Divuion*  /or  EeeUitMtioal  o»d  Ltgni  Airpeaee.— Tb« 
number  of  pariabes  in  the  county  is  diftrenily  atatcd ;  we 
believe  the  correct  number  loba  lAf^il.  Hmso,  with  aeoM 


of  the  adjaoent  paH4b«a  in  tha  mm  aiwie^  aeata  ap 
thirty-one  heiiadeea ;  af  whwh  wanty'Satan  aiw fa  thedie- 

<  r  ^.'  i  f  Elpbin,  one  in  that  of  Clonfiart,  one  in  Arda^, 
and  iw  1  in  Tuam.  All  these  dioceses  were  in  the  err le- 
siasncal  i>iTiMnco  ofTuam,  except  Ardagh.  which  was  m  (h« 
province  of  Armagh;  but  by  the  late  bUmhIioub  tn  liM 
Insh  ohoreh,  all  are  now  in  the  provineo  of  Armagh. 

Tha  aottiily  ia  inetadid  fn  tha  OMMMunht  aiccuiti  the 
aaiiaw  ale  heU  tt  lbaaeemaen>  erbera  la  fbeeatmtjr  geoL 
The  county  is  di\dded  into  two  parts  for  the  seasions  busi- 
nests:  the  division  of  Athlone  comprehends  the  baronies  or 
half-baronii  ^  of  Athkme,  Ballvmoe,  Moycarne,  an<l  part  of 
Ballintobber ;  (ho  diviaion  of  Hoyle  comprehends  iht  Uro- 
niea  of  Boylo,  Roscommon,  and  the  reat  of  BaUintobber; 
the  seasiona  for  the  first  are  held  allainately  at  Atblone  and 
Roscommon;  those  of  the  seeondt  twice  in  the  year  at 
Boyle,  onre  at  Castlerea,  and  once  at  Strokeatown.  Tbe 
county  gaol  is  at  Roscommon,  and  there  are  bridewefla  at 
Athlone,  Boyle,  Casilerci,  and  Strokeatown.  The  disciplioe 
of  the  connty-caol  is  very  defective ;  the  great  objects  of 
prison  di&ciplmr^  nro  iltogether  lo'i  of;  nor  is  the  >iie 

of  the  gaol  or  the  number  of  the  cell«  aulficient.  The  brde- 
wclls  of  Atblone  and  Boyle  are  eh«n  and  well  oviend. 
Those  of  Castlerea  aad  Stiolnatom  are  for  the  lanpaniy 
lodgment  of  priseners.  Tbe  eeMtabutaiy  Ibfee,  a*  lat  JTaaa- 
ary.  1838.  amounted  to  244,  vis.  1  subinspector,  (  chief  con- 
stables, 7  head-constables,  43  constables,  and  187  aobcon 
«tabU'- 

Tbcrc  is  a  enuiUy  int^rmaryat  Roscommon,  and  dispensa- 
ries at  Athlunc,  Boyle,  Castlerea,  Elpbin,  Frencb-park. 
Strokeatown,  Kesdue^  Lough  Glvnn,  Crogban.  Tnlsfc,  aad 
Vallylcasue.  The  eoonty  »  inctuded  in  ihti  dislriel  af  the 
Connangbt  lunatic  asylum,  which  is  at  BalUnaskm. 

Two  metnbeni  are  returned  for  tberauntv,  who  are  daeisd 
at  Roscommon  Atl  lone,  which  is  nartly  in  thia  county.  i% 
the  onlv  parliaut-tiUry  bofough.  Ine  number  of  voters  oa 
the  register  for  the  countf  i<t  18M-S  «M  IM4;  Ibrlkal^ 
rough  of  Athlone  274. 

The  amount  of  gtand  jurv  presentments  in  the  year  IMf 
was2r.05liL  18«.  34i..vis. :  for  new  tDads, bridfesi. Am.  WtL 
it.  Sirf. ;  for  repairing  roads,  bridges,  fee..  f8«4l.  t«.  I  l|dl; 
forbiJilding  or  repairing  gaols,  bridewells,  and  hotiaes  of 
correction,  41/.  ;  for  prison  and  brirlcweil  expense*. 
19151.  I5».;  for  the  police  and  e^  ]n  :i  -  -N  of  wilnessrs.  41?>f  :' 
0».  lOM. ;  for  salaries  of  county  otticers.  not  included  in  ibe 
fofT-}:omg  heads,  S3?8/.  18«. ;  for  public  charities,  I454i 
1 7».  id. ;  flir  the  repayment  of  government  advancaa,  S1M& 
Sr.  10^.;  end  (br  mis^laneous  expenses.  SftiL  9e.  ttdL 

fti$tnry.  Antiquities,  <J-«. — 1  n  the  earliest  hiatoricail  pe- 
riod this  county  appears  to  have  been  partly  or  wholly  m 
possession  of  the  Auleri,  a  people  inenli  r  :  1  by  Ptolemy, 
and  supposed  by  Sir  Jnmes  Ware  [Htxt.  of  Irefand,  vol.  ii, 
ch  vi.)  io  liavc  inhabited  some  part  of  the  counties  of  Gal- 
way  and  Roscommon.  At  a  later  neriod  it  was  occupied  by 
the  septs  or  clans  of  O'Conor  Ruaah  (nd).  Rough,  or  ftoe: 
and  OnConor  Dbunne  (brown)  Dnnn,  or  Doit,  vhoee  tani- 
totfes  eempcebenikd  respeetivelv  tbe  baronies  of  ftoaena- 
mon  and  Raltintobber ;  and  by  the  sept  of  the  Wat^crmoti, 
whose  terriiories  now  constitute  the  banmv  i>f  Iknle;  tbe 
parts  boidcnii^  on  Galway  'alm:  orcriLMin.ilh  <>ncri..«rhed 
upon  by  the  O'Dahs  and  the  O'Kcllys  of  Galway.  The 
territories  of  the  two  tribes  of  the  OXJonors  were  called 
Hy-Onach;  those  of  the  Macdennols  were  ealled  Mojlanr 
or  Moylurg ;  and  those  of  the  <yt)alya  and  OTell}  s.'  K  \  • 
Maine  or  Mainech.  Part  of  the  county  was  included,  with 
a  portion  of  Galway,  in  Clanckonow,  tho  territory-  of  tbe 
Bourks:  tho  most  northern  part  was  imludt  l  jr,  C  ' •  b 
tann,  the  territory  of  the  O'Hanlvs  and  O'Hrocnans;  be- 
tween the  Suck  and  the  Shannon  was  the  district  of  Dealbna 
Nuadhal;  Hy-Bnun  Sinna  was  another  district  along  tbe 
bank  of  the  Shannon;  and  a  district  called  KierT«gia>ai» 
afterwards  CiaD-Ketbem,  was  indoded  in  tbe  oonaty,  bat 
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Ih  what  |wrt  a  not  iptciM.  (Win.  HUi,  (/ JrtUmittiukf. 

Of  lb*  MriiMt  pwiod  tlMN  ar*  few  nemoriato,  tb«  mlw 
IhilWrortt  or  Mrtb-worlu)  aft  tho  principal.  Or  ih«t«  ihtrt 

iru  more  than  four  huDdnsd  and  levciuy.  Thuy  are  always 
upon  natural  eiiiinenotrs.  They  coniainud  wulun  ihcir  rani- 
part^  llie  dwcUing-plucej  of  ttio  cbi«flain  and  ln%  tauiily, 
commonly  oontlru«t«4  of  aarUt  and  burdlMi  bui  having 
aoroetioMM  woodaa  wdll  IfMl  a  fguBd»tioQ  of  aartb.  At 
OfM,  hMma  9ammmm  m4  OmDmm*  it  mm  of  Uw 
imib4  toiNn  wInw  oa*  mnI  otlgiQ  «•  a»  wMtitain.  It  ia 
00I7  about  twtlva  feat  bigh.  and  beam  the  appearance  of 
never  having;  been  finished,  rather  than  of  having  Ihhii) 
thrown  dowa  Its  interior  diameter  ia  1 1  feet  3  itiches ; 
and  the  ihioknau  of  the  walla  4  feat  6  inehac  ll  ia  built 
of  limaatone;  tbe  ttonw  an  voU  mtt,  U  elaialf,tiiA  aro 
laid  ia  arm  aouraaa. 

8avaii  yaan  aftar  tba  Sagliali  ii>va«ion  of  Indwd,  tl»a 
QOUDty  waa  atudiad  by  MUo  or  Mdaa  da  Co8aD.aaa  of  tbe 
iBoat  aotiva  and  warlika  of  tha  Bngliah  adventuran.  Rua- 
cQiamon  formed  at  that  time  part  of  the  kingdom  of  (;.»). 
naught,  and  was  governed  by  Rodoriu  O'Conur,  recoKniaod 
aa  aovereign  of  Ireland.  Do  Cogan  advanced  with  4U 
knivhta.  3UU  oihor  honemen,  and  3UU  arcliera  to  the  town 
of  Roaoommon.  where  ho  waa  joined  by  Murfougb,  aon  of 
Radarie.  at  tba  head  of  a  body  of  maleootania.  TBa  uativaa 
bawavar.  by  driving  away  tbair  cattia  and  laying  waata  tbeir 
(^unlry,  roduoed  Da  (Jugan  and  hit  nrmy  to  great  danger 
from  fdmine.  and  obli^c^l  them  to  rvtrcut.  In  i'Jii4  lUtt 
rounly  was  again  ravaged  by  WiUiuiu  Houiku  (ur  do  Burjjo) 
Fitl-Aldelm,  lord  of  Limerick  and  the  neighbouring 
oawitiVi  in  ISlf.  the  castlu  uf  AthIone,on  tbe  frontier,  wat 
arwalM  l»  aaeura  a  ford  of  iba  Shannon,  and  in  \M%  that  of 
SaaeowMntna  built  to  aaaura  the  quiatneu  of  iha  aounty, 
al  thai  liM  aaaooad  to  be  eultject  to  the  Bngliah,  and  in- 
eladed  in  a  grant  of  Connaught.  made  by  Henry  III.  to  the 
fuaiily  of  De  Burgo,  or  De  Burgh,  whu  held  bUo  ihu  ciil- 
doro  of  UUler.  The  native  pnncei  of  the  rountry,  though 
rooogniaing  the  supremacy  uf  the  KngUah  crown,  were  not 
diapoaed  to  aubmit  to  auch  wuoleaale  ipoliation,  and  tba 
caatla  of  Roaoommon  wu  ivico  lakan  by  them,  ajv  1 278  and 
ia7i.  Tbia  part  of  Ifahmd  appear*  to  have  boon  long  in  a 
aiaia  of  anarehy,  tho  Iiriah  sapta  struggling  for  independence 
with  the  Dti  fiur^'o*.  tbi  ir  .^iiglo-lS'orraaa  maitcrt.  Ju  a.u. 
1314,  Ricliard  le  Hurgo,  earl  of  Ulster,  and  ycdhni  or 
Phelim  O'dmor.  lri»li  prince  of  C  jiiiiaught,  advanced  in 
coigunotion  from  Hoarummon,  to  rapal  tba  invaatun  of  the 
Scotch  under  Edward  Broco;  but  O^CSooor*  aaduoed  by 
tba  oSora  of  Brnea.  ontand  iDto  ft  aMNft  Imlgr  «*th  bisi ; 
•ad  toDiraad  hMM  loguaid  bia  ova  tnbofltaiioa  agaivat  hia 
biMBBan  Roderio.  who  aought  to  usurp  it.  Fedlim,  wluiie 
treaty  with  Bruee  wa*  not  known,  was  supported  by  the 
EnHhih,  and  by  their  aiil  he  dufi'ate<l  Roderic,  who  felt  in 
the  battle.  He  now  avowed  \n>  alliance  with  theScota.  but 
Ml- Ilk  entirely  defeated  by  the  Engliah  under  William  de 
Burgo^  brother  of  Earl  Richard,  and  Sir  John  Benai 


ituno^  brother  or  £arl  Kiebard,  and  sir  John  BemiBCtaais, 
•t  Jukmrj in  Oalway,  A.a  1316.  Tba  vietory  uttoriyhrobt 
tbo  po«ar  of  Iho  O  Conora.  who  apUt  into  clani  or  aopta. 
ut  wmA  two  bava  baan  notiead  as  occupying  portions  of 
Roaoommon.  These  two  aepta  became  rivala,  and  watted 
their  strength  in  mutual  hoitilitiea.  Meanwhile,  the  inhe- 
riianca  of  the  De  Burcoa  came  by  marriage  tu  l^ionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  aon  of  Edward  III.,  whoae  desoendania  after- 
wards came  lo  the  throne  m  tbo  person  of  Edward  1V„  ax< 
eapt  auob  of  tho  tarritoriea  of  tba  ium\f  in  C!oaaau|{bl  as 
wm  aantpad  by  aoiM  of  tba  youngar  bi«iMibaB> 

Of  tbia  Ironblad  period  there  are  several  memorials,  in 
tbo  minad  oastlas  and  monaatic  buildinga  which  exi«u 
Roscommon  Castle,  and  Roaoommon, Boyle,  andClonshanviU 
ubbeys.  the  last  uear  French-park,  have  been  noticed.  Be- 
tween Roscommon  and  Caatlerea  are  the  ruini  of  Ballin- 
lobber  Caatla.  the  antient  stronghold  of  the  Q'Conor 
Dhunne  or  Don.  Tba  walls  andoae  a  quadrangle  %79  ftat 

aaa?  taat.  wd  ara  atwimhaiwd  byjo^ygoBrt  t»wm  iwan- 
Af  tbowof  Oaanurvan  Onilai  Tne  valla  and  tbo  towers 
are  tolerably  complete  externally;  but  tbe  towers  Evro  little 
more  than  iihella.  There  are  the  wall*  of  the  tliuich  and  of 
s.iiiiu  u(  ihw  ile|>eiideiU  buildint^s  of  Tulsk  Abbey  Handing. 
Tiiere  was  formerly  a  strong  caalle  at  Tul>k,  and  there  wua 
una  at  Ballynalbd  near  Slrokestown,  of  which  the  ruinit  are 
atill  risible:  it  was  ibeatrongboldofO'Conor  Ruadb.  divarjr 
taoarkabla  ruined  fcrt  of  uobaovn  antiquity  ia  I*  b*  Man 
SMvLwibOlyia.  4kl bwt tf  AiUant C«ilto» vbUi to 


y«t  standing,  ia  a  dao^n,  and  is  in  tba  RoaBonawi  MVl 
of  tba  town.  Tbaro  ara  aaveral  remains  of  small  OMUaf^ 
aspaciaUy  of  ona  00  Castle  Island  in  Lough  Key,  but  none 
of  tben  dasarving  particular  description.  There  are  ooo- 
aiderable  ruins  of  Couiv  Hull,  a  fortified  mansion  of  tba 
middle  ages,  between  Loui^h  Key  and  tbe  Shannon. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Connaught  was  fomiad  ista 
counties,  and  the  county  of  Roscommon  divided  iniobllD* 
nies.  This  measure  is  ascribed  by  some  to  tha  aaHof  SaMOX 
lord-lieutenant  (A.a  1A68-64);  by  othaia  to  bis  successor. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney.  k»rd  deputy  (a.».  1C85<47);  while  ¥r. 
Weld  {Statittical  Survey  f/  the  County  c/  Rntcotnmon) 
lucribes  it  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  lord  deputy,  who»c  adminia- 
tratioii  wa»  runsidcrably  later  (a.u.  I6tjj  b8). 

In  tho  rebellion  in  Elizabelh'a  reign,  the  O'Conora  la* 
loainod  faithful  to  the  Bngliah.  Buyle  Abbey  was  baajagad 
by  tbe  Ulster  inaamnta  to  tba  war  of  J 641.  TbaaMHtt* 
Ml  into  thoir  baodN  a«d  tba  O^Conor  Dbnana  now  tau 
part  with  tbein:  aoiaa  aavera  encounters  took  place,  especi- 
ally in  1642,  wban  Oallaogh  Q'Conor  was  defeated  by  tho 
Kii^likh.  The  in>urgeiiiii  long  retained  poaiieaaion  uf  the 
couiiiy,  but  on  tl>e  termination  uf  the  war  their  chiefs  were 
(ie|H  i\  c(!  of  their  estateo,  which  were  conOtcated,  and  divided 
among  Eogluh  and  Scotch  adventurarv  At  iba  Rastoca* 
lioo  i^Cenor  Ohunna  or  Don  obuinad  tba  naalac  van  of 


hit 


piapwtf  ^aiiw  and  lua  daaoaadaati  aia  mianc  tba  few 
native  Iriab  fbnidiea  vha  htm  lataiaod  tbair  lands.  In  the 

war  of  the  Revolution,  the  principal  events  connected  with 
this  county  were  the  first  ineffectual  Megu  of  Athlune  by 
a  b()d\  of  William's  army,  under  General  Douglaa  (a-u. 
Iti'JU),  and  ihu  subsequent  siege  and  capture  of  that  city 
1691)  by  the  wain  body  of  William's  troops,  then  under 
General  Ginkel!.  [AimoNs.]  Tbu  was  fallowed  by  tha 
decisive  battle  of  A^hrim  [AoaMul  fought  in  the  adjacent 
coHBU  of  Galway.  RoaaoBunaa  gnaa  tba  titla  af  aad  la 
tbe  nobia  fiimily  of  Dillon. 

(Wold's  Statistical  Suney  uf  nii^cttnmon ;  Ware's, 
C'ox's.Gordon's.  ami  Moore's f//;  r/an</,-  ParliametUary 
I\tper»;  Lewis's  Toi^ograjJueal  Dictionary  of  Ireland.) 

ROSCOMMON,  WENTWORTH  DILLON.  EARL 
OF,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  16SS.  Ba  was  the  aon  of 
Jaiaaa  DillM,  Uiird  aarl  af  Baacommon,  and  Elizabeth 
Wantvortb.  tbtar  lo  tbo  aarl  of  Straffoid,  who  was  god  fa  t  her 
to  his  nephew,  aadgtyahira  his  own  family  name.  Upon 
tliL-  bi-eakinj(  mit  of  disturbances  m  lielaiid,  SlrafTord  sent 
for  hira.and  placed  him  at  liituvvn  seal  m  Yorkshire,  where 
ha  had  him  instructed  in  Latin,  which  Dillon  is  said  to  havo 
laaraaiao  as  to  write  it  with  purity  ud  alagance,  though  ba 
waa  nawag  aUa  to  rataia  tba  ralaa  af  granoMW.  Wban  tba 
atona  bad  ovartaben  Straflbrd.  OiDoD  waa  aaat  to  Caen, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Bochart.  Ho  after- 
wards travelled  into  Italv,  where  he  examintxl  with  care  ilie 
roost  valuable  remains  01  rlaasical  antiquity,  and  he  acquired 
uncommon  skiU  in  the  kno«lud|je  of  medaU.  He  returned 
to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  made  captain  of  tba 
band  of  pensioners,  a  preferment  wliicb  led  him  into  tha 
babit  of  gaming  and  tbe  loss  of  mudi  of  bia  fiviuna.  Ha 
was  aubMCjueoUy  aapoiiitad  OMUtar  of  tbe  horse  to  tba 
doobaaaof  Yorb,  and¥B  narrlad  iha  Lady  Frances,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Burlin^'ton,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney. 

Wood  nays  of  lloscurnmon  that  be  '  was  educated  from  his 
youth  in  all  kind  of  polite  learning,'  and  that  be  '  was  ac* 
counted  must  excel  lent  in  tbe  art  oif  poetrv.'  He  waa  nomi- 
nated at  Oxford  lo  be  creatad  LLD.,  Idfay  23rd,  lti83,  but 
did  not  appear  at  tbo  tiiaa  tpaaiiitad.  Whether  ba  bad 
previously  baea  eonnaeiad  «itb  tba  University  is  uneartabt. 
He  formed  tbe  intention  of  escaping  apprehended  evils  at 
home  by  retiring  to  Rome,  but  he  was  deUycd  by  the  gout, 
which,  itirou^h  improper  medical  treatment,  occosiioned  his 
death.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  be  uttered,  with 
an  energy  of  voice  that  exprutiMid  the  moat  fervaitl  1' 
two  linaa  of  bia  own  veraioo  of  *  Dies  Iria :' 


liny  FiM. 
aw  ia  ay  miL' 

He  died  in  1984,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Roscommon  wrote  tlie  following  works :  1.  '  An  Essay  en 
translated  Vecae,'  London,  16^0.  4ta;  2. 'Prologues  and 
Epilogues  to  Playa.'  &c^  collected  1684,  8vo. ;  3,  Uoraoa'a 
'  Art  of  Poetrv.'  tranalated  into  English  blank  verse,  JlSOb 
4ta.i  4,  •  Dr.  Wai.  Sbailaob'a  oaaaof  Raaiaiaaaaef  Suproaia 
BvMb*  ivaadataA  iiila  Aaiicb.  Sva.  Aabaitiinabalbra 
bbdailh.IlaaMmMnkaBiaBga«liarUlBnifpq|a«ta  Ibnwd 
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iba  p\»n  lit  m  ttwie^  fiir  nftning  ths  ISaglidt  tong  nti  vmI 
Ibrine  ito  itudwd,  Md  h»  ii  laid  to  km  boon  miirt«d  iii 
the  design  by  John  DrjfdMi;  Iwt  AO  pixtiQiilan  upon  thU 
•ubject  are  recorded. 

(Wood'*  I^utiOxonuri  rf ,  T  1 
Walpole's  Royal  and  NobU  Authors,  Park'*  edition.) 

ROSK.  [kosA.] 

RUSK-COLOURED  OUZEL.  fSruRKio*.] 
ROSE  ENGINE  TURNING.  (Tntiam.) 
ROSEMARY.  nioiMAMlioe.1 
S081N.  FItSDERIC  AUGUSTUS,  wee  born  on  tlio 

2nd  of  September,  1803,  at  Hanover,  and  diod  in  London  on 
the  r.'lh  of  Se^ittimber.  1&37.    He  received  hi«  earliest 
educatioit  from  his  father,  who  still  live«  at  Detmul.l  in 
Westphalia,  where  he  holds  a  high  official  situation  in  the 
government  of  the  imnea  of  Lippe  Detmold.  He  afterwards 
went  to  the  gymnasium  at  Gottineen.   In  the  year  1822 
Rosen  went  to  the  university  of  Leipiig.  and  two  yiaars 
•fterwatds  to  Berlin.  The  energy  *itn  which  he  apnlied 
himself  to  all  branches  of  eeienee  and  Itteratnre,  ana  his 
great  powers  for  acquiring  knowledge,  encouraged  his 
mends  to  form  the  highest  expeclnttonR  of  Ins  future  career. 
At  an  e:\ri ',  ;ieri(Kl  he  had  become  distinguished  for  his 
classical  attainments  and  ht«  knowledge  of  the  .Semitic 
languages ;  but  it  was  not  until  ttojwr  1824  that  he  turned 
hit  •ttentioD  to  tho  Suucrit,  a  langom  triiich  at  that  ttmo 
wia  dmott  itnknoum  tn  Germany,  eltnongh  its  importaneo 
in  all  que<stions  connected  with  t!ic  c^irly  history  of  civilixu- 
tion  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  two  Schlegels,  Cieuzer, 
and  William  Ton  Huml  il  li      During  a  short  visit  which 
he  paid  to  his  family,  he  made  himself  acquttinled,  with  his 
father's  assistance,  with  the  antient  language  of  the  Brah- 
mant,  in  whieb  be  received  further  iaatruetioD  at  Berlin 
from  FloftiMrBoppt  who  had  iust  retnmod  Unmb  London, 
asd  b«n  apMrfntad  profcawf  of  Sanscrit  at  the  university 
of  RarUn.   William  von  Humboldt,  who  devoted  bis  time 
to  the  same  pursuits,  also  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his 
Sanscrit  studies.  The  total  want  of  all  useful  aids  towards  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  this  difficult  language,  suggested  to 
Rosen  the  idea  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  which  hu  acqui- 
•itions  rendered  him  welt  able  to  do.   Accordingly,  in  1826, 
when  he  took  bit  dmrae  of  doctor  of  phiknopby.  he  pub- 
liabed  hia  'Corpom  Radienm  Sanacritamni  Prolusio.' 
which  was  only  the  forerunner  of  his  larger  work  'RaHircs 
Sanscrits,'  Berlin,  1627.     This  work,  which  abounds  ui 
learning  and  sound  criticism,  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  recommend  and  facilitate  the  study  of  the 
Sanscrit  language  in  Germany.    It  is  now  out  of  print,  and 
the  author  had  prepared  a  second  edition,  in  which  he  had 
remodelled  his  original  plan,  in  order  to  adapt  his  work  to 
tho  then  advaneed  atata  of  Santcrit  litantiue.  Roaen  also 
had  appKed  himtelf;  vith  the  greatest  •aeeoM.to  tha  atudy 
of  Arabic  and  Persian;  and  ht^  h:v\  prepared  for  publication 
several  large  episode*  of  tlie  '  Shab  Nuhtnah,  the  great 
epic  poem   'if  ilio   Pcr.sians.     This  inteti^  ;,iiiilu',iiii:i;i 
to  the  literature  and  the  languages  of  the  East  gave  birth 
ta  *  atrong  desire  to  viiit  Aaia.   A  favourable  opportunity 
praaaDtad  iiael^  and  ha  vaa  appoiDted  attaehd  to  tha  Praa> 
•ian  embaiay  at  Oomlantinopra.    Shortly  belbra  h«  ttaitad 
however  he  received  a  flattering  invitation  to  become  Pro- 
fe«Bur  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  London 
(now  University  College)  then  justestEil>1i<1.i  1  He  accepted 
theulTer,  hoping  to  find  in  this  country  a  wide  field  for  his 
literary  labours.    Before  going  to  Londun,  be  visited  Paris, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  De  Sacy,  Romusut, 
and  lie  Ch(zy  ;  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  city  he 
eilM  to  London.     But  his  expectations  of  honour  and 
profit  were  greatly  di&appointed ;  for  though  he  had  a  ftw 
pupils  in  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Pirs^in   it   soon  became 
evident  that  a  teacher  of  the  Hindiistiini  lani^uage  was 
more  wanted  at  the  London  Umversitv  than  a  profl•8^or  of  ! 
Oriental  language  as  the  term  is  unaerstood  in  Germany.  | 
His  energy  did  not  however  IkftUm;  and  seeing  that  he  \ 
could  be  uaefal  in  a  aaeandair  capaeity.  ha  applim  himaelf 
ibr  federal  nontht  with  gnat  industry  to  tha  Bisdttttani,  in 

orr!f»r  tli-it  hn  nii^Vit  rjij,i!-.;'y  hira self  to  teach  the  lan- 
giiarrp.  .Sijijic  yeiirb  afterwaida  In.'  resigsed  hi*  professor- 
iif  Oriental  languages;  but  suii^equL'utly  accepted 
the  Sanscrit  professor^ip  in  Univt;r».ity  College.  The 
high  0|MDion  which  the  OoUege  entertained  of  his  services 
raay  be  collected  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  College  for 
the  year  1837-SB)  wUch  was  made  aAer  his  death, 
iia  danrcd  man  latialbotkiii  ftooa  hiaaoeiipatMHi  aa  ho- 


non»7  teaign  aaerataiy  of  the  Royal  Aaiataa  SoaiaQri  md 
aa  aacntarjr  to  tha  Oriental  Tinmuatkm  CMttiaittae.  tlMm 

jnst  established.  This  brought  him  into  communication 
with  that  great  Oriental  scholar  Colebrooke.  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  highest  admiration.  Bv  Colebr  okf advice 
he  published,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Translation  Com-  I 
mitteo,  the  Arabic  text  of  the  '  Ali;ebra  of  Mohammed  ben  | 
Musa,'  with  an  English  translation,  accompanied  with  ex- 
coliant  notaa  [MitsaI  :  he  also  prepared  for  publication  the 
great  *B^graphieal  I)ieliooai7 '  of  Iha  Khallikan,  but  this, 
at  wdl  m  another  work*  in  whieb  ha  intandad  to  give  a 
coTuprebensive  view  of  tha  ajmiam  «f  Indiaa  JtwUpcMiBnoc^ 
was  never  completed.  i 

Amidst  these  various  ocr  ipritLiiti?  ho  l  .-.d  not  lost  si^ht 
of  a  higher  and  more  arduous  task,  in  which  be  wished  to  I 
concentrate  all  his  attainments.   Having  diaaaamd  that  ' 
the  character  of  the  Indian  literature  and  Jangnnga  aonid 
only  be  completely  understood  hy  tracing  than  baek  fo  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  the  *  Vedaa'  belong,  be  deaired  to 
remove  the  obscurity  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
In  1830  he  published  his  '  Rig  Vedar 'Sp,  t-i!ij,  ii.'  Taylur, 
London,  and  from  that  time  his  pnucip^il  attention  was 
directed  to  this  great  object.    In  order  to  understand  the  | 
obsolete  language  of  these  antient  writings,  be  had  to  UaAj 
tlie  oldest  of  the  grammatical  works  of  the  Hindus.  Having 
dona  thii^  he  applied  hinaalf  to  tha  Cotamfintaries.  without 
a  M\  knowled^  of  whieh  tha  taxtt  are  qvita  miintelligible. 

All  tl'.is  (lutif  lairler  verv  di^-ar^vniiln'^Toii'i  rirrumslancet*, 
and  a  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  he  was  not  placed 
in  a  situation  whiohvraU  hava  madaothar  faAManrtuae* 

cessary. 

'  Among  his  various  literary  labours  at  this  period  was  the 
ravtMon  of  tha  'Dietiooary,  Bengali.  Sanaenl*  and  Snoiiah.' 
published  \y  Sir  Oimvaa  Houghton.  LondaOb  liSS^  Ha 
also  made  the  'Catalogue  Codteom  Manuscriptorum  Syris- 
corum  et  Carsbnnicorum  in  Museo  Britannico,'  which'  ba^ 
been  published,  since  bis  death,  under  the  care  of  the  Rer, 
Mr.  Forshall,  who  in  his  address  to  the  reader  has  justly 
attributed  to  Dr.  Rosen  all  the  merit  of  this  catalogue. 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Roaen's  name  does  not  appear  either  an 
the  title-page  of  this  catalogue,  nor  after  the  pmfatio  whkh 
he  wrote,  and  which  ia  printed  at  tha  head  of  thacatalogae. 
To  qualify  himtelf  fbr  thia  labour,  Roaan  made  bimoelf 
master  of  the  Syriac  language,  with  which  he  was  hitherto 
imperfectly  acquainted.  At  Colebrooke's  request  be  under- 
took the  collection  of  his  ' M iscellaneous Essays,*  to  which  he  | 
added  an  excellent  index,  2  vols.,  London,  1827.  He  also 
wrote  all  the  articles  relating  to  Oriental  literature  in  due 
work,  from  the  article  '  Abbasides,'  to  the  article  '  Ethiopian 
Language,'  both  included, '  together  with  several  articles  an 
Eaataru  Geography,  iueh  as 'Arabia' and 'Armenia.'  Here- 
vised  the  work  on  the  Hindus,  whieh  was  published  in  the  , 
'  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge;*  the  chapter  on  the 
literature  is  entirely  by  bis  hand.  For  the  'Journal  of 
^  Education'  ho  wrote  a  review  of  Bopp's  ^  >  ri;leichende 
Grainmatik,'  &c  (voU  viii.),  and  two  reviews  of  Pott's 
*  Etymobgiaeha  PonehMgao'  (vols.  9, 10).  He  mainuined 
a  conatant  aorramndBQaa  with  alnoat  all  tfie  diatingniahad 
adwhna  on  the  Continaiit,  and  fbr  the  taat  ten  yoara  «f  lik 
life  no  important  publication  connected  with  Eastern  philo- 
logy or  history  was  projected  on  the  Continent  to  whieh  be 
'.  did  not  contribute  either  by  his  advice  or  by  the  supplf  of 
{  materials.  His  worth  wa«  fully  appreciated  oa  the  Con- 
tinent, and  a  desire  was  often  expressed  that  be  sboidd 
return  to  his  native  country ;  but  being  anxious  to  accom- 
plish his  desien  of  publishing  the  '  Vedas,'  and  conceiving 
that  ha  waa  placed  in  a  wider  aphate  of  utiliij  in  England, 
be  prefbrred  remaining  in  London,  whara  he  ftmnd  audi 
valuable  treasures  of  Oriental  literature. 

In  the  year  183G  be  began  to  print  the  collection  of  ibc 
hymns  of  the  '  Rig  Veda,'  giving  the  Sanscrit  text,  a  Latm 
translation,  and  explanatory  notes.  In  the  autunin  of  1S37 
he  had  advanced  so  far  that  he  intended  to  publ  i>  h  a  firsl 
volume,  when  hia  audden  death,  in  the  prime  of  Ufo  and  ia 
the  full  vigour  of  hie  intelleetual  powara.  interrupted  aa 
undertaking  for  which  no  man  in  Europe  was  so  well  qua- 
lified or  prepared  as  himself.  The  Translation  Commuiee 
published  the  book  after  his  death,  as  far  a«  it  was  com- 
pleted, under  the  title  'Rig  Veda  Saiihita  Liber  Primus 
Sanscrite  et  Ijiiine,'  London,  li».18,  4to.  Those  wl»o  may 
hereaHer  profit  by  the  study  of  this  work,  should  know 
at  what  price  it  has  been  obtained:  it  only  a  fragment 
hut  Ueontaina  the  eneigy  of  t  whole  Itlik  RMea'a  fgatlm> 
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mou«  fAtMix*  and  coilectiooi  have  been  con&d»d  far  publica- 
tion to  tiw  able  baods  of  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn. 

Although  Rowa  bad  aoquirad  ao  honoiUftbU  a  rank  m 
•a  Orimtal  aebelar,  bit  poattkm  ia  Moislv  ww  no  Um  dit> 

tinguished.  Tba  highest  admiration  for  nit  talents  and  at- 
tainments was  accompanied  with  universal  respect  for  bis 
virtue*.  The  simplicity  of  hit  pure  and  elevated  mind,  tlie 
gentleness  of  hit  manners,  and.  above  all,  the  genuine 
kindness  of  heart  which  formed  the  striking  feature  of  his 
character,  secured  fur  btm,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  affec- 
tion of  all  who  knew  bim.  His  reailiiMM  on  all  occasions 
to  aid  and  adviaa  bis  literary  ftianda^  at  any  float  af  labour, 
{■  well  known  to  many  who  will  nad  thn  notiofw 

T\:^  Inst  of  5U' 1;  a  man  wil!  always  be  severely  fe]t  by 
aU,  but  c*peciBiiy  by  tho»C  who  were  intimately  arqiiainied 
wall  him.  His  numerous  friends,  both  English  and  Ger- 
many, have  presented  bis  father  with  a  marble  bust  of  his 
son,  by  Kicbard  Westmaoott,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  for 
Itta  characltf  and  regret  for  bis  Itm,  and  hava  orMtad  a 
uonumant  to  his  metaoiy  m  the  cemetery  at  KetwH  Oiaan 
near  London,  where  he  is  interred. 

ROSENMULLER,  JOHN  GEORGE,  was.  appointed 
Profeasor  of  Divinity  in  Lhe  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
suparintendent  in  the  Lutheran  church  at  the  same  place 
inl7Bd»and  died  in  1815.  His chiaf  works  are:  I.  '  Historia 
Intarpretatiooia  libiwrum  Sanetaram  in  Bcelaaia  Chris- 
tiana, ab  Apofltoloram  Aalato  ad  LitatannB  Inatattration«n.' 
5  parts,  8vo.  1795  1914;  and  2,  'Srbi  lia  in  Novum  Tesia- 
tnentum,'  5  vols.  b'<o.  The  latter  is  a  u&t^ful  work,  e^ipeciaUy 
for  young  students,  bi  t  the  author  cannot  be  plaoea  in  the 
first  rank  of  oommeutators.  His  labours  were  more  directed 
to  the  explanation  of  particular  words  and  phraaai  than  to  the 
general  eomprehensioa  of  the  sacrad  wriiinn.  Ha  aaldom 
givea  a  latitmctary  solatioa  of  any  fcnnidabM  diileaUy. 

ROSKKMULLER.  ERNEST  FREDERIC  CHARLES. 
hi>ii  til  ;he  preceding,  was  born  in  1768,  and  diod  on  lbs 
I  7th  of  September,  1835,  after  having  for  many  yean  held 
the  office  of  profeasor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  Univer- 
aity  of  Lotfaic.  Hi*  chief  works  are :  1, '  Scholia  in  Vetus 
TaalantntnB?  SS  voh.  Bra,  whkli  b  a  philolagtBal  and 
vxaf(BliNl  eonnnonUry  on  tlie  Pentateanh.  Tsekh,  the 
Psalms,  Job,  Bzeluel,  the  minor  prophet,*.  Jercmijb  the 
writing  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Josliua,  Jud|.'e.-t,  ai  li  Huih. 
The  first  edition  was  publibla  i  i:  .)  i  ,jn.  il  i-  ^c•CLlul  1823- 
34.  In  the  second  emlion  several  Rationalistic  iaiurpreta- 
tiona  which  appeared  in  the  first  are  greatly  modified. 
Raeanmfillar'a  profound  oriental  learning  aiM  untiring 
induatiy  bava  niade  this  work  ona  of  ibe  very  best  eom- 
mentanes  upon  the  Old  Testament.  In  some  ca^ea  he 
leans  too  much  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis. 
A '  CSompendium  of  the  Scholia,'  in  6  voU.  8vo.,  contuimnt,' 
the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the  Psalmt,  Job.  Eukiel,  and  ibe 
minur  prophct».  ba!«  been  executed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  S.Lecbner, 
under  the  author's  superintendence.  Roaenmiiller  did  not 
live  to  oonpUla  bis  larger  work.  *Handbueb  der  Bibli- 
aobaa  AllefihaiBikttnda^'  4  vok.  Sva,  162S-S1.  Tbia  work 
waa  also  left  incomplete  at  tbe  aatboi't  deetb.  The  toIqibm 

puhlisViffl  :\tl\  three  ;in  the  i^L-o^rajilu  and  one  on  the-  riatur;il 
history  of  liiu  RiUli--  Traci-'»lat;tjiu  ui'  parts  of  this  work  are 
published  in  li  t'  '  iJib'..'  ill  Cabinet,'  namely, 'The Geography 
of  Central  Aaia.'  2  voU.,  and  'TheMinerAlogy  and  Botany  of 
the  Bible,'  1  vol.  3, '  bMltatlBaas  Linguae  Arabicae,'  the 
beat  manual  of  Arable  gnmnar,  ehiedy  founded  upon  De 
Sacy'e  *  Gruntaaire  Araba.*  <  *Aaatoela  Anbiok*  §,  *  Voca- 
bu lu rium  Veteris  TeatamentL*  •»  *  M  Alt*  md  dM  None 
Moruenland,*  6  vols.  8vo. 

ROSEITA.  or  EL  RASCHID.  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  »uuttteil  m  31°  2i'  N.  lat.  and  30°  2h'  E.  long.,  on 
the  left  or  west  bank  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  thw 
Nile,  and  about  four  miles  from  lU  month.  It  ia  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Ibe  aon  of  tbe  celabtated  Huoun>al- 
Raaehid,  abont  ajv  BHi  bat  it  did  not  becotne  a  place  of 
any  note  191  tba  dedbw  of  Duniotta.  owing  to  tbe  increase 
of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Nile^  wbkh  piaffmlo  Itxge 
vessels  f^m  entering  the  river. 

RoaettB  -.ii  ihr  present  day  is  not  solarji;e  as  Damietta:  ita 
nopulatioti  mi  junts  to  about  9000, among  whom  are  several 
Greeks  and  Copu.  The  country  around  Rosetta  is  a  com- 
plete garden,  but  the  town  iteaif  dooi  not  deaam  the 
praiaea  wbidi  bafw  been  baatowed  npon  it  byaaine  tiavel* 
Inrs.  It  contains  severid  large  mosques ;  the  strcet.K, 
whinb  are  exceedingly  narrow,  not  more  thisn  two  yarda 
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wide,  lie  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  line  with  tbe  river,  and 
are  irregularly  intersected  by  others  which  are  shorter.  Be- 
tween the  booaaa  and  tbe  Nile  there  ii  a  wide  snaee,  whieh  is 
tbe  promenade  of  Rosetla.  Tlie  bmsee,  which  are  built  of 
a  dingy  red  brick,  are  two  or  three  stories  high ;  tbe  baxaars 
are  narrow,  dirty,  and  dark.  Rosetta  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  both  with  Europe  and  the  Levant;  but  the 
passage  of  the  bar  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Nile  is  always  at- 
tended wiili  su;iie  danger,  as  the  sands are  eonstantly  shift- 
ine,  and  the  surf  in  high. 

ROSETTA  STONE  is  the  name  given  to  a  stoi  .  u  ilta 
Britiah  MuMun*  wbiob  waa  originally  foond  by  the  Freneb 
anonf^tbe  ntlnaef  Port8t  Jnlien.  wnieh  isneartbe  Roiotta 
moutft  of  the  Nile.  It  was  dehvt  1 1  !  i.p  to  the  British  on 
the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  aial  .vi-,  Urouglit  to  Eng- 
iuiul  in  the  )ear  1802.  This  stone,  which  is  u  piece  of  black 
basalt,  contains  parts  of  three  distinct  inscriptions:  the 
highest  on  the  stone  ia  in  what  we  geaenlly  call  hierogly- 
phics; the  second  i*  in  that  character  commonly  called  the 
*  enchorial,*  or  *  tbe  characters  of  the  country and  the  third, 
which  is  in  Greek,  declarer,  at  the  end.  that  the  decree 
which  this  stone  contains  was  cut  in  three  different  charac- 
ters, the  '  sacred  characters,'  'those  of  tbe  country'  or  tbe 
'  enchorial,'  and  the  'Greek,'  In  its  present  state  the  stonb 
iii  much  mutilated,  chiedy  at  tlie  top  and  at  the  n^ht  side. 
Its  greatest  length,  in  its  present  condition,  is  about  three 
feet,  measured  on  the  flat  sorHwa  which  contains  tba 
writing;  ita  braadth,  which  in  somepnrta  is  entire,  is  about 
two  leet  Ave  inches.  A  large  part  of  tbe  bieruglyphie 
inscriptinn  is  broken  off,  but  it  probably  cuntaiiiLtl  in  its 
entire  state  about  twcniy  or  at  tho  utmost  twuuiy-uiie  lines; 
the  enchorial  or  sccoiul  inscription  consists  of  thirty-two 
lines,  but  the  beginning  of  tho  first  fifteen  lines  are  wanting, 
end  the  Greek  text  contained,  when  entire,  fifiy-four  linos, 
but  the  end  of  it  ia  at  present  mutilated.  We  laarn  from 
tbe  Greek  text  that  the  Roeetta  stone  was  erected  in  iba 
reign  of  Ptolemy  V..  Epipbanes,  and  probably  about  b.c.  193. 
Epiphanes  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Pbilopator,  o  c-  203,  when  he  was  a  child  only  four 
or  five  years  old.  In  this  monument  the  acts  done  during 
the  prince's  minority  arc  attributed  to  iiiin,  and  he  is  com- 
mended for  his  piety,  bis  liberality  to  the  temples,  his  remis- 
sion of  the  arrears  of  taxes  and  diminution  of  the  impostt, 
his  victories  over  tba  lebela*  and  his  protection  of  tbe  lands 
by  dams  against  fhe  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

The  discovery  of  this  stone  with  the  triple  in scrjptiM)  Up- 
on it  excited  hopes  that  we  should  be  able  by  means  of  it  to 
!  decipher  the  numerous  monuments  of  anticnt  Egvpt.  Dr. 
Young,  in  tho  article*  Egypt,'  in  tbe  supplement  to  the  'En- 
cyclopicdia  Britannica,'  was  tbe  first  who  deciphered  severst 
proper  names  in  the  enchorial  and  hieroglyphic  inscription^ 
and  he  was  followed  in  bis  invsstigatiotis  by  Cbampollton. 
This  triple  inscription  however  is  not  of  so  much  value  as 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  since  it  is  almost  ccrUin  that  tho 
enenorial  text  ii  not  fbithfully  reprosenled  by  the  Greek. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  probable  that  the  Greek  is  not  a 
translation  cither  of  the  iiicroglvphic  or  enchorial  text,  but 
expresses  only  geaerally  the  same  substantial  meaning. 

Tbe  preceding  account  has  been  taken  from  tho  'Egyp- 
tian Anti<|Uttiss'  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Library 
EHtetUinmg  Knnmimtgg,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  lu,  in  which  th» 
whole  subject  is  fully  iiivcstigaled.  Coraprtre  iilsi;  the artisles 
Champollion  and  HiEnnr.LYPHics  in  this  work. 

ROSHEIM.    [Rhi.n,  Bas] 

ROSICRUCIANS  is  tho  name  of  a  secret  society  whose 
existence  became  first  known  to  tho  public  in  the  I7lb 
century,  by  means  of  several  publications  wbidi  have  been 
attributed  to  John  Valentine  Attdrem,  a  German  aebolar. 

born  at  Herrenberg,  in  the  duchy  of  "Wiirtemberg,  in  IjSC, 
who,  after  studying  at  Tubingen,  became  a  minister  of  tho 
Lutheran  church,  and  in  course  of  time  was  made  uliuoner 
of  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg  and  abbot  of  Adelberg.  An 
dreffi  (lied  in  1G64.  Ho  was  a  man  of  a  mystical  turn  of 
mind,  who  had  conceived  the  idt«  of  effecting  a  general 
reform  of  mankind.  He  wrote  many  works,  chieBy  on 
mystic  su^iects.  It  is  donbtful  bowavar  whether  those  pofw 
tieuhr  works  wbieb  would  aitabRsh  bis  connection  with 
the  Rosicrucian  Society  are  really  his.  The  fullovving 
are  the  titles  of  three  of  these  works: — 1,  •  Elucidarius 
Maior,  i;  Lij  r  die  Reformation  der  gnnien  weiten  Welt,  F. 
C  R.  auigs  iliren  chymischen  Hocbzoit.'  1617.  in  which 
there  is  a  mixture  of  precepts  of  alchemy  with  maxims  of 
ethics,  s;  •  fsina  FralMaitatis  des  ISbbebea  Ordens  dsi 
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RfOMOkiwuiet,'  Tlrwikibrt  I817»  in  vbMi  tb«r«  is  a  ntory  of 
•  e«Tt«te  Ctiriillni  Rosmlimtt.  «  Qmaua  noble  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  wlio.  after  travelling  long  in  the  East, 
returned  to  Germany;  and  ihtrc  e«tabHihe«l  a  fraternity, 
or  secrLt  st)c:cty,  of  a  fi'w  atloptis,  under  certain  regulations, 
liviog  together  in  a  building  which  he  raised  under  the 
Dame  Sancti  Spirit  us,  where  be  died,  at  106  vean 
of  ago.  Tb»  plaea  of  hit  burial  was  kept  a  profound 
ieerat  bgr  the  adepts,  and  the  Society  renewed  itself  bj  the 
■dmiarioa  of  suoceesiTe  new  meiabefs  ia  ■Uenet  ana  ob- 
scurity, according  to  the  last  injunctloit  of  ita  foander,  who 
directed  the  followin-i  inscription  to  be  plaeod  on  a  door  of 
Sancti  Spintus:  — '  Post  CXX.  aniin.s  patcbo.'  3.  '  Coijfemio 
Fraicrnitat-,i  Rosea)  Crucia  arl  Eiuditos  EuropiB,' whi'-h  is 
appended  to  the  precevlmg,  and  in  whtch  it  is  stated  that 
the  (Mer  does  nut  mierferewilh  the  religion  or  polity  of 
iiate^  but  only  eeoka  fur  the  true  philoaopby;  that  many 
absurd  fliblet  baTO  been  told  of  the  ftaterntty.  either  by  its 
enemies  or  by  fantiistic  people.  It  slates  also  that  onoe  a 
year  llie  members  are  to  tnt-et  at  ap]>ointed  plai  e4  to  ron- 
\erie  lu^ctlicr  upon  secret  matters,  and  that  new  members 
are  to  be  admitted  to  supply  the  place  of  ihuiie  who  are  de- 
eeated»  and  to  work  for  the  cotaWOO  purpose  of  the  Order, 
giving  no  cine  however  for  dieooveiinx  what  that  purpose 
wai.  In  fbct  the  lecrat,  if  aeeret  there  was.  bai  been  elfec- 
tually  kept  to  the  present  day.  Hiis  appearance  of  tnyste- 
riousness  has  given  rise  to  various  suriuisei.  Some  have 
nsrnbe<l  to  the  Rui>ii-rucian!i  the  same  hostile  plans  against 
all  i'Aiablishttd  churchoA  and  monarchies  which  have  been 
also  attributed  to  the  Illuminati,  Freemasons,  Carbonari, 
and  other  secret  societies.  (Barruel,  Mimoirtt  pour  tervir 
d  rHutoire  du  Jacobinisme.)  Others  say  that  tm  order  of 
Roaieniaani  it  identical  with  that  of  FnMiantom»  one 
of  wboie  degreu  or  dignities  is  called  in  lome  countries  the 
degree  of  tho  Red  Cross.  The  TLosicruciana  have  not  been 
heard  of  as  a  separate  order  for  nearly  a  century  past,  but 
some  have  tliou;{ht  tlial  they  coiuinuetl  to  exist  under  the 
name  of  the  lilummati,  who  were  much  talked  of  in  Qer- 
many  and  France  in  tho  latter  part  of  |fa«etj{hteenth  cen- 
tury. BamoK  after  describing  the  oefMMniee  with  which 
eandidstee  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Red  Grose  tn 
some  Freemasons*  lodj^cs,  wliiih  howewr.  he  says,  vary  in 
different  countiie'^,  observus  lliat  lliese  ceremonies,  which 
were  apparently  nllusi\e  to  the  PasMon  uf  Jesus  Christ,  were 
difieieiuly  luterpreted,  acoording  lo  the  dispositions  of  the 
candidates;  that  some  taw  in  it  a  memento  of  the  Passion, 
others  an  introduction  to  the  arcana  of  alchemy  and  magic, 
and  others  at  last  a  blasphemous  invective  against  the 
iounder  of  Christianity,  which  the  Rosicrucians  had  derived 
ftom  the  Templars  of  old.  This  assertion  however  has  been 
contradicted  by  others.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  investi- 
gate this  obscure  subject  may  consult  F.  Nicolai, '  On  the 
Crimes  ascribetl  to  the  Templars;"  Chr.  Murr,  'On  th« 
TrueOngm  of  the  Rosicrudani^'  1603;  and  J.  6.  Buhle, 
Ueber  den  UrspruQg  Ulld  die  vomebmsten  Schicbsale  der 
Ordea  der  Rotenkreuierund  Fnynauiert'  GottingMii  1904. 
Buhle  seems  to  thinks  that  the  Rosioruotans  are  but  a 
branch  or  affiliation  of  t!ie  Freemasons.  Ttir  impostor  Cu^'- 
hostro  pretended  tiiat  lie  was  a  Rosicruciau.  [Cag liostko,] 
ROSIN.  rTi-npKNriNK.] 

ROSMARrNUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Lamiaceee.  It  is  one  of  the  genera  be- 
longing to  this  order  that  are  perennial  and  posseas  the 
flmiaeter  of  •brube.  It  is  known  bv  the  followmg  eharao- 
lors  :— calyx  ovate,  campanulate.  wUn  two  lips,  the  unper  of 
which  is  entire,  and  the  lower  two-parteu  ;  corolla  not 
ringed  »n  the  inside,  t!ie  throat  slightly  inflated  with 
two  Wps,  fsqual,  thu  upper  one  emarginute,  the  lower  two- 
parlcfl.  the  middle  lobe  very  larjju  and  hanging  down;  Sta- 
meiu  two  j  fliaments  siighity  toothed  at  the  base;  stylo 
with  tbn  upper  lobe  very  snort. 

JUssnsortntit  qfidmuif,  the  ooniiMn  Rosomarv,  h  an 
inhabitant  of  the  aeathem  parts  of  France.  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  part.s  of 
Asia  Minnr  It  is  a  very  leafy  shrub,  frrowin.;  to  the  height 
of  til  r,-  i  r  f  iji  ^1 1 ; :  ilie  leaves  are  sessile,  linear,  mute  en 
lire,  revalu  e  at  ihc  edge,  and  covered  with  wiiiie  liairs  be- 
neath ;  tli«  !lo\vers  are  tew,  and  in  short  axillar\-  racemes ; 
the  corolla  has  a  dull  leaden  blue  or  while  oplouri  with  the 
tube  protruding  a  little  beyond  the  calyx ,  the  flower-leaves 
or  bracts  are  shorter  than  tlie  calyx.  The  cultivated  and 
den  plants  diflbr  very  much  in  the  shape  aud  number  of 
ir  laimsi  OB  vhidi  ■oemmtMiUer  dsaaribed  ibeni  as  two 


species,  the  /?.  angutlifolia  and  tlie  R.  lati/oiia.    The  sise 
of  the  loaree  varies  a«»ording  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  ! 
wbieh  the  plaat  grows.   It  is  gsmaially  oheerved  that  the 
biwadar  and  tanger  the  leavee.  tht  more  vigerooe  ie  the 

plant.  The  ro$.emary  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the  gar-  > 
den.  both  on  account  of  its  evergreen  character  and  its 
flowers,  which  a(  |  ii  from  January  to  April.  There  Art 
throe  \anetios  kiiowd  in  gardens,  the  green  or  common, 
the  yold  ittriped,  and  the  silvor-striped,  which  are  dislin- 
guisi>ed  principally  by  tlie  colour  of  ibeir  leaves.  The  greta 
variety  is  the  liardiest.  and  is  most  genetally  used.  It  nay 
bo  propagated  by  seeds,  or  slips  or  euttings  of  tlie  young 
shootk  The  striped  varieties  may  be  beet  propagated  by 
layers  of  the  young  wood.  They  should  be  planted  in  a 
warm  situation,  as  they  are  much  more  tender  than  the 
green.  They  are  only  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants  t  n 
account  of  their  variegated  leaves.  The  rosetiiary  aliound* 
in  the  district  of  NorMnne  in  Franoe,  where  it  is  used  to 
form  hedges  for  gardens,  &c.  It  is  aupposed  to  be  the 
aroma  of  this  plant  ^thered  by  the  beee  that  givee  te  the 

lumey  of  this  dntr  i  '  ii    •  eculiarly  fine  f1  ivnij- 

Rosemary  was  I'orniuily  helil  in  high  uaaaiaijuu,  om*"- 
ciaily  s  ij  tl.L  Continent  In  the  songs  of  the  troubadours 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  constancy  aud 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  It  was  thought  taht  aeamfortM  at 
the  biatn,  and  a  strengtbeoar  of  Uw  ■— ory ;  and  on  the 
latinr  naeeutit  need  as  a  sigts  ef  Uoliiir  amongst  hieaia> 
Shakapare  makes  Ophelia  say,-^ 

*Thai«'i  lOMBuy  Sw  youi  that'*  tn  n>MaibfUM.* 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  rosemary  n  grown  in  lar^ 
qoantitiee  in  pots  ibr  the  pui^se  of  selling  small  spr^  of  it 
when  in  bkewn,  in  wtniar  and  early  spring.  Ibr  various 
religions  purposes. 
RbSMARl'NUS  OFFIOINA'LIS.   ntaemmy,  called 

also  AikIii)-.,  :i  It'rrn  which  isspttolcad  to  tl.i'  c  s:if,,uinl.rit:  .  ' 

Rosiemary  wiiii  me  Ijeduni  palusire  or  wil  l  ii;ais,li  i».si  iii^r>', 
which  baa  very  different  »i  i  even  iln  gi  i  lu*  proj>erii«}». 
Genuine  Rosemary  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  sooth  of 
Sttrapai  Asia  Minor,  and  China.   The  ofllehial  put  ia  lb» 
topa  or  upper  part  of  the  twigs.  Tiie  leaves  are  aboM  an 
iaeb  long,  linear,  slightly  revolnte  at  the  margins,  dark 
green  and  reticulate  on  the  upper  surface,  hoary  and  whit,- 
on  tho  under.    The  leaves  and  calvces  of  the  liavrers  have 
a  stroii,',  p(  netrating,  «  ■  in  uiu  odour,  which  is  rendered 
stronger  l)y  bruising  them  ;  and  a  bitter,  burning,  camphor- 
like taste.   Hiey  owe  this  to  the  presence  of  lannie  acid,  I 
biuer  natter,  psiiriutpe  resin,  and  espeoially  to  a  volatila  ed,  i 
of  wbidi  one  dtaebm  nay.  by  diatilniiBn,  ba  abtainod  ften  ! 
one  pound  of  the  leaves.  . 

Oil  of  Rosemary  (Oleum  Rorismarini,  or  OL  Anihos>  Is 
chietty  prepared  in  Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  Ly  i!i* 
ttUation  of  tho  leaves  and  (fowurt.    At  first  u  u  near!?  i 
transparent  and  very  limpid,  but  by  time  it  becomes  both  | 
yellowish  and  thicker.   It  possesses  the  stroni^  penetrating 
odour  of  vBsaanaiyt  witb a aanpbordihe  intermixture,  and 
a  burning  test*.  It  has  an  acid  re-action.  The  aperifle 
gravity  vwlet  irttb  the  purity  and  age  of  the  specimen ;  it  ' 
is  commonly  0'91,  liuf  >iv  w  tiiif-ui.uu  viiili  LiU^obol  it  ii 
brought  lo  U'Sy  or  U  tiiinii  w.lU  akuhul  of  'Sa  tn 

every  proportion.  By  lvh]!  lation  orbvshakmgwitb  potass.  i\ 
deposits  a  ateorupteii,  or  rasemary-camphor.  Uydrochlonr 
acid  gat  blackens  it,  but  does  not  nnn  as  artHdalanmphar. 
With  iodine  it  partwlly  explodea, 

Hie  oil  of  rosanary  of  comnMrea  is  an  artilabA  pra|ini«* 
tion  of  oil  of  turpentine  distilled  with  rosemary;  it  \»  aim 
adulterated  with  spike  oil.  obtained  from  the  Lavandula 
Spica.  This  may  always  be  dislingoiabiad  ftau  tfa*  §Mawine 
by  iiul  reddeuing  litmus-paper 

Roaemury  possesses  valuable  stimulant  and  earmlnatrvt 
propertiue ;  but  it  it  cbietiy  employed  at  a  perfume,  anianag  , 
into  the  composition  of  the  Queen  of  Huugary'a  Water,  I 
Eau  de  Q^ogns^  and  amnatie  viungar.  It  ia  also  aani  t* 
promote  the  growth  of  indrand  pMeent  batdnesa. 

ROSS  and  CROMARTY  SHIRKS,  i  .vn  S  v  trh  co«: 
lies,  intimately  oouiiected  both  lomllv  an'l  nllieiWiMj 
oompiehonds  a  considerahlo  area  on  tli«  raainlnnd  af  Srr-;- 
land,  together  with  the  larg«  island  nf  lj«wia,  on«<  the 
Hebrides ;  and  Cromarty  is  composed  of  a  number  of  A*- 
tncbed  portions,  either  iniecapefsed  anoog  tho  inland  pofin 
ef  Ross  or  lyiag  along  its  header   ITie  tnatmbind  iMtlaa 
of  the  two  countiek  approximates  In  n^ura  tn  a  tnai^Klc. 
having  it«vert«x  (Tarbet  Kess)  towards  the  east ;  now  **iim,  , 
flwing  tbn  north,  astanding  ftom  Hariwt  Kan  to  Jiocfa 
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Ennd,  j9  miles  iii  a  siiifct  lirn'  beiwo^n  lU  extremities; 
another  siilc,  frutiting  the  -uiiili-i'siiit,  cxifuding  fromTarbet 
Ness  to  tbe  narrow  strait  whicli  Mparates  Sky9  i'tam  the 
ntinhnd,  83  milei ;  aod  th*  Imm  or  third  side,  froating 
tha  ipHft,  fta  or  63  laile*.  Tbo  oortbcra  lidt  i«  for  the  moet 
lart  MattmliMias  with  SatHerlaBAaitiNi.  tbo  wuth-eutern 
side  with  InTornen-shir* ;  but  towards  Tarbet  Neai,  Rou 
uid  Croinmrty  ihiret  m  separated  from  Sutherlandshire  b.T 
Dornoch  Fnth:  nnd  from  Invernew  shirt,  and  also  from 
Nairn  and  Elgin  shire*,  by  Iho  Moray  ur  Murray  Frith. 
Tlio  Fnth  of  Cromarty,  between  these  two,  penetrates  10 
milst  ioUnd,  fbraiog  a  long  narrow  inlet,  iittle  more  than 
««»mllM«id*illtll»ftlMdoat  part,  and  eomtnunioating  with 
Um  «Mik  tm by  •MMtfa  of  trnmAj  non  than  half  a  mile. 
TIm  tavl  lido  it  Iwtiiid  bf  tho  ooaat  of  tbe  Atlaatie,  and  » 
characlerieed  by  bold  headlnncU  separated  from  eti^  otht  r 
by  deep  but  qenorally  narrow  mlota  or  lochs.  There  uru 
•everal  small  islands,  the  Summer  Islands,  Martin,  Eilan- 
Clearacb,  Lonm,  the  Croalin  Islands,  Stc„  off  this  coast. 
TIm  inland  oT  Lewis  ia  to  the  nurth-west  of  the  mainland 
INUrt  of  tbo  oount;:  tbo  distaooe  b^wooa  tlw  ooamt  point 
of  the  ttltnd  ind  tkm  Muwt  point  of  tbo  mialrad.  Mioti 
the  Mineh.  or  interToning  eboiiiiel.iadiout  25  miles.  Loiris 
is  not,  strietly  speakinf.  an  isknd  of  itself;  it  forms  the 
northern  and  by  tito  larger  portion  of  the  principal 
island  of  Iho  Het>mk>«,  !iomelimes.  though  rarely,  called  tbe 
Lot1^  Island;  iho  southern  portion,  called  Harris,  belon^i* 
to  Invernc^s-shire.  Lewis  is  39  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  from  the  northern  promontory,  called  the  Butt  of  tbe 
Lawis,  m  tha  botpdor  of  Uattia*  and  31  nilM  broad  ftom 
««it  (»«c«t:  ft*  eoas^Iim  k  wb  irregular  ■«  that  oftba 
mainland.  The  islands  of  Bernem  m  fl  Scarpa  lie  close  to 
L«wis  on  Uic  western  aide.  Tbe  Shiont  Isles  are  a  group 
of  amall  islands  or  raoka  ba|»aan  l^ii  and  tha  iniin,  but 
much  nearer  Lewis. 

The  area  of  the  two  counties  is  giwM  byUftPbif  (Ur 
eriptim  of  aeatiamii  ilras  »>-RoaMbii«.  S070  sqaaia  n&tK 
•r  l,3S4,8008«ia»;  Oraiaailjabiiai  lMsquareroiMi,or6MM 
acres ;  Lewis  (inolndiag  tba  fltasb*«ater  lakes),  557  square 
milvji,  or  356,480  acres :  total.  S7SS  square  miles,  or  l,74e^4$0 
acres.  Mr.  Mart"  lIi'i  '  ^tiraate  {Statitticat  Account  of 
the  Britiih  Emfytr*)  is  as  follow*:— Ross->hiie,  2069  square 
miles,  or  I..1-24,I6U  acre»  of  land;  60 -^quari;  miles,  or  3»,4oo 
acres  of  lakoa:  tmntbar»  ^S9  iquare  aiila«,or  1,362, :^6u 
acres.  CnMB^ysuro,  IS<  oijltaio  nilfle.  ar  ISS^u  acres 
of  laadi  It  «juar«  m{l<«,wMWi  aaiasof  wBiar:  together, 
966  aqusro  mtles,  or  1 70,34t  toraa.  Tbo  ialoi  babmging  to 
Ross  and  Cromarty  :—5ii0  «quaro  miles,  or  3SS,400  acres  of 
land;  CO  square  miles,  or  12,800  acres  of  lakes:  together, 
5 HO  square  miles,  or  371. iOO  acres.  The  total  is  > 
square  miles,  or  1,846,400  acres  of  land;  90  square  miles, 
or  57,600  acres  of  lakes:  together,  8975  square  miles,  or 
1,904,000  afllne^  Tbe  popolation,  in  1821,  was  884(28;  in 
18SI  it  wa*  M.fSO^  allowing  an  increase  in  vtn  ysars  of 
0  per  rent,  and  giving,  on  Mr.  MacCulloeh'a  stalnoMnt  of 
the  arpa  of  the  land  (vis.  2885  sauare  mitesX  nearly  M  in- 
habitants to  a  !K)Maro  mile.  Too  shires  taken  together 
excotfd  in  area  all  the  conn  ties  of  Scotland  except  Inverness 
and  Arvyleohire :  in  amount  of  population  they  are  ninth 
in  order,  standing  next  below  Inverness,  and  next  above 
DttiaCnes ;  in  density  of  population  tbtf  are  exceeded  by  all 
the  counties  of  Scoi'lanl.  oxoopilBf«nie8s  aod  ftatbertand. 
Tain,  tbe  county  town  of  R«ss,  b  near  tbe  vratbern  abore 
of  Donioch  Frith,  in  57°  4S'  N.  lat.  and  4'  3'  W.  loof,'..  134 
rnileti  m  a  direct  line  north  by  we«t  of  Eilinburfjh,  or  201 
mtica  by  the  road  by  (^ueensferry,  Kinross.  Penh.  Dunkeld. 
Blair-Athol.  the  valleys  of  the  Garry  and  tbe  SM)-,to  In- 
wsrtiesa,  and  Inmi  ihanaa  bjr  Baadiiir,  DiogwaU*  and  In> 
-vergordon 

The  district  of  Fontatosb,  wbiab  ia  a  poitfam  of  Nairn- 
■liire.  is  included  in  tha  boundaries  vo  haws  glVWV  but  not 

in  the  statements  of  area  and  population. 

Surfiteg;  CooH-iine :  /#/ft««i».— .A  general  description  of 
thia  district  is  givi«n  elsewhere  [Grkat  BHiTAiJt,  vol.  xi.. 
p.  40  2,  ml.  '2],  where  it  is  de-scribal  ts  '  i  io  country  south  of 
H  linp  i'lininn  Loch  Broom  and  the  Fnth  of  Dornoch.' 
It  IS  s u  til  ,ent  here  to  tioiice  that,  excepting  the  two  penin- 
sulas fonaed  by  tbo  Uma  friths  Doraooh,  Ctooaam,  and 
Moray,  and  tiia  parte  iumadiatcly  adjaoant  to  tboa,  it  oon- 
siftta  of  mountains  irregularly  grouped,  with  deep  intervening 
glens  or  ravines.  Ben  Wyvis  is  3720  (wt  above  tbe  level 
of  the  sea;  Kea  Cloch,  near  Little  Loch  Broom,  3600  feet ; 
lien  Datagt  '>na  of  the  Ben  More  bills*  near  the  head  of 


Looh  Broom,  3SSI  feet;  Ben  Lair,  near  LochMaree.  3008 
fiset;  Ben  Attow,  on  the  border  of  Roat^Uw  and  IttV*^ 
iMss-shira,  is  said  to  be  nearly  4000  feet. 

The  three  friths  just  mentioned  are  three  branches  of  that 
gpeat  bay  vbieb  paaatcataa  Saotland  Skim  tba  aflrtb  aaaU 
betfraan  Diinoaaabf  Head,  tbe  norUi-east  point  of  Seoiluid, 
and  Kinnaird's  Head  n  A'  cr-lf  ci  sl.in-.  Dornoch  Frith, 
the  most  northern  of  ilm  tluec,  oiieiid*  about  -^4  or  'li 
mile*  ir:ljiij'l  to  Bonar  Bridge,  on  the  rond  from  Invcr:  ess 
to  Wick,  and  Thurso.  U  u  about  lU  miles  across  at  its 
ciurunce  between  Tarbet  Noss  and  Brora.  Moray  Frith 
extends  about  as  fur  inland  as  Dornoch  Fnth,  but  is  14 
milct  across  at  its  entrance  between  Tarbel  Ne»s  and  Burg 
Head.  OmoMVfWnth  u  an  inlai  of  Moiay  Fntl.  Loab 
Beauley  is  an  extenaloe  of  Moray  F^ltb  inland:  we  knov 
11  r  exactly  where  the  lin*  si  |  ii'iiu^  tbo  loeh  from  the 
laih  i.-<  drawn,  but  there  i&  a  »iiet.'i  uf  water  extending  16 
or  17  miles  inland  from  Fort  Gcor(ie,  where  Moray  Frilh 
is  contracted  to  a  uarrow  strait,  and  three  or  four  miles 
broad  at  the  wideat  part.  There  are  eliRs  on  each  side  of 
the  entranoe  of  Gtouaaitv  Fnth,  and  again  M  Xn^l  MaM 
and  some  mile*  eeath  af  it. 

Tbe  principal  inlets  on  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast  are 
Loeb  Board,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  tbe  two  counties  - 
Looh  Broom.  Little  Loch  Broom,  Loch  Grcinord,  I>och  Ewe. 
Loch  Gairloch,  Loch  Tonidon,  Loch  Uarron,  with  Loch 
Kiihorn,  which  is  a  bmncli  of  it;  and  I>och  AUh,  with  its 
branchea,  Lodi  Ling  and  Loch  Duisb  or  Dutch.  They  occur 
in  the  onler  in  which  we  have  enuoenlad  them  from  north 
to ioutb.  JLoabfinomaad lAob  Ovaw axland  about  1 5 milea 
inland,  bat  aiv  both  narrow.   Lncfai  Snard,  Oieinord,  Ewe, 

Gairloch,  and  Toiridon  nrc  not  !so  lor.;.',  lnJt  are  wider.  Loob 
Grcinord  i.s  about  t  lur  imie»  ai  luis  ine  mouth.  There 
are  clifis  un  !  •^luinj  of  Loch  Ln.t.'d  juicl  ut  iitc  headland 
of  Ru-mone  or  Ku-more,  at  its  western  side,  and  on  part  of 
the  shores  of  Loeh  Broom  and  Looh  Cartun.  The  islands 
^ng  this  coast  are  small.  The  western  ooast  of  Cromarty 
and  Roas  is  daecribed  at  considerable  length  in  the  aa- 
eood  volttM  of  MacCaUoah'a  'Uiiblaad*  and  Waaiani 

Isles.' 

Tin.'  I  rincipal  inlets  on  the  coast  of  Lewis  arc  Lor!i  C  ir 
lov.d,  Lucil  Bernera,  Locli  Roig,  Uij^  Bay,  and  Locii  iic*ori, 
on  the  West  side,  occurring  in  the  urder  in  wliicli  we  liave 
enumerated  them  from  north  to  south;  and  Loch  Vua,  Loch 
Grcmishader.  Locli  Luerbost,  Loch  Houm.  Loch  Shell, 
Laeb  Bratum,  Loab  Valaniik  Lacb  €}lay>  and  Lacfa  Soalbrtb. 
eecuiring  ia  the  setae  ofdtr.  on  tba  easiem  aide.  Tbe  tbsaa 

lochs  Cctrlr  wa,  Bernera,  and  Roig  are  three  branches  of  one 
gretii  iiU-i,  about  nine  miles  across  at  ihe  entrance,  and  ex- 
UTvlnif;  ubout  nine  miles  inlti'id  ;  n,  tho  irnddlcof  it  is 
the  isUnd  of  Bernera.  five  miles  long  from  ea«t  to  nest  and 
three  miles  wide,  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands.  The 
boundary  batvaaa  Lewis  and  Harris  is  drawn  acroas  tbe 
island  mm  tba  bead  of  Loch  R«ort  to  tbe  shore  of  Loob 
Seoforib,  but  not  at  the  head  of  the  Loob.  There  are  oli&  at 
the  northern  extremity,  and  on  a  great  part  of  tbe  eaalem  and 
simte  part  of  i!ie  western  coast  of  Lewis.  It  will  lii  oh  ened 
that  these  '  ktchs'  are  not,  ntthe  name  would  seem  lo  imply, 
lakes,  but  inlets  of  the  sea.  The  headlands  ofLewoi  are  t  lie  Butt 
of  Lewis  at  the  northern  extremity ;  Tolsta  Head,  ttear  it ; 
and  Tiorapan  Head,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which 
forma  tba  aoutbam  and  autern  aidaa  «f  Lacb  Tua.  tm  tbe 
eastern  aide  of  tba  iatend ;  end  QaHan  Head,  at  tba  aantb 

side  of  the  entrance  to  Loch  Roig,  on  the  wc&lern  side. 
Ldwis  i%  as  mountainous  an  the  mainlHnd,  though  the  peaks 
arc  not  ko  lufiy  :  the  mount  uuh  iitin  a  j.iuli  t'xieiiding 
north  and  south,  with  lat«rak  branches.  1  he  barvas  Hills, 
near  the  conttv  of  the  island,  are  78U  feet  high;  and  Su- 
aneval,  on  the  weslera  atde^  between  Loch  Rotg  and  Locb 
Resort,  8700  feet 

Hydrography  and  GMMaMMtMlnaa.<^Iba  two  oaMlin 
have  no  very  large  rtvora.  The  Oibd  riaea  at  tba  foot  of 
Ben  Mohr  in  Suiherlandshire,  just  ' n  ;hr  li'  rder  of  Ross- 
shire,  and  (lows  for  tweiily-&ix  milei>  uJu:i^  ilic  border  of  the 
two  counties  till  it  unilet  witii  a  stream  from  Loch  Shin  m 
Sutherlandshiie.  It  then  expaiidii  into  a  narrow  lake  five 
miles  louK.callod  the  Kyle,  which  opens  into  Dornoch  Frilh. 
The  RepMb  Water  and  Carnm  Water  aiaanaatceam  twen^- 
three  or  twanty-lbnr  naen  long,  wbieb  join*  tbe  Kyla  at  ita 
lower  end.  A  number  of  streams  flowing  ea»twsird  unite 
above  Dingwall,  just  below  which  they  fall  into  Cromarty 

Fn;h.     The  longest  of  th'-.-i-  s',r<';'-iiis  n  -.,  >,  in    tl;e     .  st..Tii 

part  of  the  eounty,  and  has  a  i^uur&e  of  lofty  uiUm  to  iiiug- 
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wall,  wataring  Strath  Bran,  and  pMting  throagli  Kvoral 
lakes, among  which  is  Loch  Luichart,  nearly  Rvu  nii!f  ■>  tung 
by  one  broad.  Loch  Faimich,  eighi,  miles  Ijm:;  ami  a  luiie 
broad,  is  drained  by  another  or  these  streani^  ii  ls  near 
theoenUv  of  the  cuuniies.  Loch  Monar,  five  miles  long  by 
one  njfo  braad,  is  drained  hy  a  slreata  which  bckiOga  to 

IttwirMH  ihiie;  Loeh  Glass,'  five  milee  long,  mai  mmj 
other  lahee,  noet  of  them  vwj  MntU*  an  dnmed  by  stMame 

flowing  into  the  friths  of  the  eastorn/'ooast.  All  the  above* 
mentioned  lakes  have  their  greatest  extension  from  east  to 
west. 

The  streams  on  the  neslern  coast  have  a  shorter  course 
than  those  on  the  eastern.  There  are  several  lochs  in  tlii« 
part.  Loeh  Marce,  the  largest  fresh- water  lake  in  the 
soantiMh  extending  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  two  miles 
or  two  biIm  ood  o  half  aofOM  in  the  lueedeat  pnt»  it 
drained  by  the  Bwe,  whieh  Howi  into  Locli  Bwo.  Lodi 
Na  Shall nt;,  ^luco  miles  long;  Lc-h  Fair  or  Fuir,  three 
miles  long  aii-l  above  a  mile  wide;  Lji  li  Datnbh  or  DivniflT, 
four  miles  long  ;  Loch  Lundie,  three  mdes  long  ;  and  Loch 
Qunia,  partly  m  Inverness-shire,  nearly  four  miles  long,  are 
drained  bjr  etraanM  vbioh  flow  into  tlie  mo  on  tiM  west 


Lawiiaboondihilalmit  but  tbe!yare«n«nMitl,oxeeptLodi 

Langavat,  which  extends  in  length  nearly  ten  miles  from 
north  to  south,  between  Loch  Seaforth  and  Loch  Resort 
The  streams  in  Lewis  h.-tve  nil  a  very  i>hort  course. 

The  two  counties  have  very  few  roads.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  including  those  of  chief  iraportance,  are  on  the 
east  side,  and  lead  to  different  places  farther  north.  One 
leads  near  the  coast  from  Inverness,  by  Furtrooo^  ClOmarty, 
and  Tain,  to  Dornoch,  Wick,  and  Thurso,  the  eoumunicop 
tion  being  made  in  Mferal  places  by  ferries  over  the  loeba 
and  friths.  Another  road  fronn  In.erMcs^  to  Wick  and 
Thurso  runs  more  inland,  passing  ruuud  the  heads  uf  Loch 
Beauleysnd  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  through  the  town 
jf  Dingwall,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Cromarty  Fhih:  it 
crosses  into  Sutberlandshire  by  Bonar  Bridge,  which  is 
throvn  over  the  Kjio  at  tha  head  of  Donuwh  Frith.  There 
are  aofetel  roadt  eommunieatiiif  between  tibeae  tina,  A 
road  from  Dingwall  leads  across  the  country  through  Strath 
Bran  to  Loch  Carron.  a  distance  of  49  mues,  sending  off 
branches  on  the  right  to  Ullapool  on  Loch  Brooi:i.  to  the 
beads  of  Loeh  Gairloch  and  Loch  Ewe,  by  the  side  ul  Loch 
Mart'C,  and  to  Lo<!h  Torridon.  The  road  from  Inverness  to 
the  Isle  of  Skyc,  with  a  branch  to  Luch  Akh  and  Loch 
Qlimn,  runs  through  Khiabuie  and  Glen  Shicl,  in  the 
aontbem  parte  of  the  ooonu  of  Ross;  :<rr1  that  from  D^r- 
noeh  and  the  east  ooast  to  Loeh  Assy  ;n  j  u  ~  t  passes  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  samn  ronnty.  Tip.-  ^'r(-;i:,:r  pcu;  if 
not  the  whole  of  these  roads  are  under  'Am  diiccUori  uf  the 
Tommissioners  of  Highland  roads  and  bridges. 

Soil ;  Agriculture — The  arable  land  of  the  two  counties 
is  almost  entirely  c<  [  fu  A  I  to  the  eastern  part,comprehend- 
mg  the  two  peoinsuhu.  'An  Oilean  Dubh,'  or  the  Black 
Isle,  between  Loch  Beauleif  and  Cnnaar^  Flrtb ;  and  Easier 
Roaa.  between  tho  Cfonurty  and  Domoeh  friths,  together 
with  the  oomparatively  low  and  lord  tract  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  ihcie.  The  central  and  western  parts  are  'wild, 
rii^i^cd,  and  mountainous,  interperscd  with  lak^  and  nar- 
row glens  that  aSbrd  pasture  for  lu  tpand  black  cattle.' 
(IdacCullocb,  Sto/Mi.  Jeel.  ^  BrtL  Empire.)  Since  the 
eommanaenient  of  the  praaattt  oenturyt  agriculture  has  im- 
noted  in  o  most  extnordinery  manner.  '  The  fields  were 
nmneriy  detaebad  pteeea  of  land,  ploughed  irregularly,  as 
the  ground  with  the  least  labour  suited.  The  carls  f^encrally 
used  were  of  the  poorest  description,  with  a  kind  of  tum- 
bler or  solid  whetl,  and  wicker  conical  baskets  ;  little  or  no 
lime  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes.'  '  1  succeeded  tu 
.1  farm  in  this  country  about  thirty  years  ago  (says  Major 
Gilebrist,  of  C^jHtdale.  Sutberlandshire).  when  tlie  working 
itiength  consiited  of  sixteen  oxen  and  twentT-four  amaQ 
bones  called  garrona;  tbia  hum  it  now  laboured  V  tbioe  pair 
of horsoi.'  (Appendix  to  Fbiirt0mtk  Rfport  of  Committitmert 
of  Highland  RoaJs  and  Bridget;  Ptwl.  Fitperit  for  Is 2 8, 
vol.  IX.)  The  individual  who  introducefl  the  ploui^hing  of 
land  in  rt^gular  ridjjes,  and  the  division  of  fields  into  any- 
thing like  systematic  arrangement,  was  living  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Major  Gilchrist  at  the  period  of  the  abore  Sepoct. 
*Th«  total  amount  of  wheat  then  (vii.,  at  the  ooouneuee- 
nent  of  the  present  century)  raised  in  tbo  eounty  was  not 
eqoal  to  what  is  now  produoed  on  many  singlo  farms.  It 
\  not  unta  ISlt  tbat  tbo  first  bBiler«aiiU  north  of  the 


Oromarty  Frith  was  eieeied,  and  in  Itf  1  the  fiiet  floar'taS 

fi.it  Drumni' iH'l,  on  the  estate  of  Fo^vli->  bv  t'lp  5a:no  indi- 
vidual, I'u  auch  an  extent  however  has,  cultj^  ii^on  of  laie 
been  carried,  that  Kk  ;  wth  of  wheat  alom- n  r>v  vr  iJciS) 
estimated  at  20,000  quarters  annually  ;  and  the  exportaUon  of 
grain  to  London,  Leiih,  Liverpool,  &c.  during  toe  last  year 
amounted  to  onwards  of  10,000  quarters;  besides  tbeanpply 
of  tbo  exIansiTe  and  populous  pastoral  distriota  or  the 
county  (of  RoasX  and  the  towns  of  DinipnII,  Tain,  Inrer- 
ness,  &c..  to  wUeh  places  I  am  eredibi?  tnfbrmed  upwards 
of  10,000  bolls  of  flour  are  now  annually  sent  fjr  thf  r-i.  i,- 
gumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Amun^  other  e.xpor[.s  may  hf 
mentioned  the  produce  of  various  extensive  whiskey  distil* 
lenes,  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  ai 
siderable  quantity  of  salted  pork  fton  the  ports  of  T 
and  Invomndon.'  <  Appmm*  <o  Alport;  as  obovo.) 

The  soil  hi  the  peninsula  oftbeBuek  Isle  is  irBrioQt,aBd 
much  of  it  pocr.  Tl.f  -ul'ivti^rti  portion  con.^i'stj  c h^rfl\  of 
!  clayey  loam.  l.^ji  k  hujd'.iI,  ami  sandy  loam.  In  Ea^jier 
I  Ross  there  is  a  <  uiibi  U  .mI  .u  r,\:(  i;;  of  clayey  loam  and  light 
sandy  soil.  Around  Dingwall  the  soil  is  clayey.  There  art 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  and  pUn- 
talioos  in  the  cultivated  part  of  the  two  countiee.  Ibe 
UBoat  Itaese  are  badges  and  ditches,  sometimes  howow 
stone  fences  are  employed.  There  is  some  good  tiaber  ia 
the  hedgerows.  Turnips  are  grown  equal  to  those  of  mors 
southern  counties.  The  crops  are  clean,  and  for  the  most 
part  rich.  The  houses  of  the  principal  farmers  are  neat  and 
commodious,  and  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  have  much 
improved  of  late  years.  Many  of  the  mansion-houses  are 
well  situated,  and  surrounded  by  ornamental  plantetioB^ 
abrubbariaa,  or  fine  timbec^treeS'  Many  of  them  hsTO  as- 
eellent  gardens ;  and  a  spirit  of  bortietutnral  improvement 
is  very  timeral.  The  gardens  of  the  faimrrs,  thoujih  inn:!, 
are  'Aell  stijrkr.J.,  »iui  liiu  ci,t.i[j^crs  are  fund  uf  having:  a 
pLirili^ri,  '.^iicnever  they  ha*(?  a  suiiiih'.i:  y.wvK^  of  eround. 
Much,  very  much  of  the  improvement  in  agriculture  it 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  improved  communications  formed  and 
mainuined  by  the  nvonunent  eommission  for  Highland 
raeds  and  bridnea.  u  aoow  parte  indeed,  ignorance,  or  pre- 
judice, or  perhaps  poverty,  lias  induced  an  adherence  to 
antient  practices  and  a  sturdy  rejection  of  improved  me- 
thods. 

*A  marked  improvement  in  domestic  animals  of  eveiT  de- 
scription has  taken  place  in  the  northern  counties  since  the 
miproved  communication  with  the  south.  I  need  bardir 
allude  to  the  introduction  of  the  Cheviot  sheep,  to  the  paine 
ukeo  in  improring  the  breed  of  oatUe  by  toe  imporustiao 
of  the  most  impr^ed  aorta  fimn  tbo  West  Hi^hunda  and 
of  cows  fmm  Ajruhire.  Considerable  attention  ha-s  been 
recently  paia  to  the  breed  of  horses,  both  for  the  purp<is«« 
of  agriculture  and  draught;  and,  in  some  inslances,  those  of 
the  finest  description  have  been  successfully  reared.  Nor 
has  the  breed  of  pigs  been  neglected;  several  valuable 
species,  both  pure  and  crosses,  oaving  been  introdueed.* 
(Appendix  to  Report,  as  abovoO  The  original  native  breed 
of  cattle  is  hardy  and  compact,  adapted  to  tho  dioMte. 
Cattle  were  formerly  more  numerotis  than  at  present,  and 
were  much  cm]>loyed  in  ..l;!  u  ultural  labour,  but  this  use  of 
them  is  now  almost  entirely  given  up.  The  dtminuliui  of 
their  lUiiiiin  r  ia  aaeitbod  to  tbo  nootar  attention  Mudie 


sheep-fanning. 

The  western  side  of  the  county,  where  it  has  not  been 
thrown  into  laigo  sheep-Csnns,  is  oeeupied  by  o  poor  da» 
of  tenanti.  They  have  some  anUe  land,  in  ernieb  poiaidea, 

barley,  and  oats  are  raised ;  bnt  the  number  of  acres  unc'^r 
cultivation  is  not  great,  nor  has  planting  been  carried  to 
any  extent  The  greater  part  of  the  counlr>  is  an  o[>trn 
waste.  The  houses  of  many  of  the  peasantry,  includmg  tbc 
small  tenantry  and  the  cotters,  are  very  poor;  some  are 
built  of  turf,  others  with  stone,  with  or  without  ^lortar,  and 
have  a  roof  of  turf  with  heather  or  fern  above  it.  Th^  eio 
eommoaly  destitmto  of  ohinneys;  tbe  Sra  is  kindled  by  the 
wall,  or  a  stone  in  die  eentte  of  tbe  mm ;  tbo  smoke  eeoopesk 
as  it  can.  by  roof,  do<ir,  or  windows,  whieh  last  are  dosed 
at  will  with  wooden  shutters.  The  floor  is  made  of  mud  or 
clay.  In  mai  y  houses  the  cattle  dwell  under  the  same 
roof,  and  even  enter  at  the  same  dour  with  the  family,  from 
wUeh  they  are  separated  bv  a  partition  of  boards,  stones, 
or  wattles,  having  a  door  in  the  mid<lle.  Some  of  ibe  poefio 
are  g«it>"g  >nto  the  wayofbuikling  sepaialo  sbede  Ibr  tboir 
cattle.  Ilie  food  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  potatoes,  lict- 
rings,  and  oatmeal  gruel.  Those  in  better  ctroumsuuifsn 
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hate,  iu  tddiUoo,  battw«  «b6M«,  o«tcake;  »Qd  in  winter 
tnd  sprtng.  hvn  broth  md  mutton,  in  pltw  of  harrings. 

1*1  ;it  is  the  eoramon  fuel,  but  the  better  class  of  fBrmen 
have  cool.  There  has  been  much  iraprovement  in  agricul- 
tural imploments.  Iron  ploughs,  drawn  by  two  horses.  um  I  j 
directed  by  the  nluughman  without  m  drirer,  are  now  in  u»e, 
instead  of  the  old  plough  with  four  hones,  a  ploughman,  a 
driver,  and  two  other  persons  to  keep  down  the  plough  in 
the  ground  and  level  the  rigs.  The  crooked  spade  is  still 
UB«d  «b«re  there  it  bm  little  pasture  for  horses  or  where 
Ibe  ground  it  too  rough  and  rocky  for  the  pkugh.  Along 
the  coast  the  peasantry  are  to  a  considerable  extent  ciiKAk'vfi 
in  the  herring  fishery.  Smuggling  and  illicit  distillation 
were  at  one  time  common,  but  aro  now  fi\\en  u]>  m  n  u 
plaOM.  Poaching  \%  comparatively  rare.  l>eer  are  tolerably 
muMfOttlte  some  pluces.  not  in  others;  roes  and  hares  are 
not  nmMRNit.  The  fox,  badgar,  pokeal,  weasel,  marten, 
mole,  nt,  and  nmne  wn  eonmon;  wm  oto  the  Mg'e,  ravon, 
n  n  l  a  Tariety  of  hawks  and  owls.  Plovers  are  frequently 
met  ysilh;  grouse  are  perhaps  diministhing.  The  smaller 
tenants  usually  possess  a  consi  lc'ri.!  lu  extent  of  grazing- 
KTOUnd,  soroetimen  near  their  arable  land,  sometimes  remote 
tram  it;  they  occupy  the  straths  or  valleys. 

Tbero  are  ston»>qu«rrieain  aomeparu  of  the  two  couuties, 
bot  these  mineral  produetioiMtrocamparativdjttninportaDt. 
They  have  limestone,  but  no  coaL 

The  herring  fislwry  it  carried  on  along  the  eastern  and 
western  shores;  but  this  branch  of  industry  ha.s  declined  on 
the  western  side.  The  salmon  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the 
rivcm  and  ipstaaries  of  the  eastern  coast. 

Divittoni,  Totrrnt,  <^-c. — Tho  two  counties  are  divided  into 
tbir^-three  parishes,  two  of  which  extend  into  the  adjacent 
cttantioa,  vis.  Uniahut,  a  portion  of  wbiob  (tho  diatnct  of 
Fonrhitothl  eonstitatet  a  detaehod  part  of  Nairn^h*^  tur- 
rounded  on  every  by  Ross-shire;  and  Urray,  of  which 
;i  small  portior  i^.  m  Iiiverness-shire.  The  parishes  are  all 
large,  as  com]  :iri"i  "ith  the  average  exicut  of  Kn^li-  h 
paxishes;  but  those  on  the  eastern  and  more  oultivated  side 
aiw  not  by  any  meaiu  so  huge  at  the  Highland  parishes  of 
tbo  weat,  which  have  in  some  eases  an  extent  of  twenty, 
thirty  or  own  forty  milea.  Thoro  are  four  rajal  burghs, 
vis.  Tain,  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  and  Fortroee.  and  one 
burgh  of  barony,  vis.  Stornoway,  in  the  isle  of  Lewis. 

Tain  is  11  mo  shore  of  Dornoch  Frith,  in  the  north-east 
part  of  tt  f  county.  The  parish  estcnds  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
icitgth  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  above  four  miles 
in  bnadlb.  Tain  appears  to  have  been  incorporated  v«ry 
carlfi  it  IB  taid  by  Malcolm  Canmore;  but  the  earliest 
dnitor  extant  it  of  Jamea  VI,,  ajk  1 A87.  It  waa  oatly  eelo- 
brated  for  a  ehapri  of  St.  Dothnt,  bishop  of  Rosa,  whieh 
had  rigtit  of  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  was  violated  and 
thech;ipi'l  burnt,  a.d.  1427  or  1 -129,  by  a  IliKhland  chieftain 
fnim  Sutherland  :  tiie  chapel  was  never  rebuilt.  Tiieiownis 
aituate  l  on  a  ridge  or  terrace  chiefly  composed  of  a  stratum 
of  lad  clay  overlying  the  sandstone  which  forms  the  higher 
ground  of  tho  parish,  and  ovarlooking  a  low  plain  which 
oxtmds  from  too  foot  of  tho  tarraee  on  whieh  the  town 
stands,  to  tho  present  shofo. a  quarter  of  a  nila  distant.  This 
low  pinin  consisu  of  a  bod  of  peat,  in  whieh  an  obaerrad 
till'  tmtiks  of  trees,  chiefly  oaks,  the  remains  of  a  fonjit,the 
ilecay  of  which  has  formed  the  peat-bed  ;  over  which  ex- 
tends a  bed  of  sand  and  shclb,  oiui  mcr  that  a  mhivsUjlo 
alluvial  soil,  on  which  the  sea  is  gradually  encroaching;,  and 
which  is  ill  some  parts  already  converted  into  waste  by  tho 
•oa  sand  with  which  it  has  boon  oivorbhnm.  Ona  or  two 
brooks  rise  near  the  town  and  flow  tbroogh  lha  plain  into 
tbo  sea,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  another  stream,  the 
•  Tiain.'larfjer  than  these,  flows  also  into  the  «ca.  Tain  is  ill 
paved,  an'!  i-  . 1:1-1. '  -.rly  built,  but  has  i;up  !i  unproved  of 
late  years,  the  sLieeis  haviuit  been  ^'Omcwhat  straightened 
and  the  m>>rc  unsit;ht1y  buildinn  removed.  The  houses  are 
chiefly  built  of  a  fine  white  sandstooe  quarried  in  tho  upper 
part  of  the  parish :  the  quait^aia  the  common  property  of 
tho  burghen.  There  are  a  largo  substantial  ohann,  built 
in  1 8 1 5.  at  the  east  end  of  the  town ;  a  bandaeme  manse,  or 
pareonage  hou-4e ;  an  academy  erected  and  endowed  hy  sub- 
scriptiun  in  1813.  one  of  the  roost  tasteful  edifices  in  the 
north  of  Sratland ;  a  handsome  town  and  county  house:  and 
aprison.  serving  for  part  of  tiie  county,  but  under  the  diree- 
ttun  of  tbo  burgh  magistrates. 

Thara  nra  the  ruins  of  8t  Duthus's  or  Sl  DuihaoTs 
chapo*.  OK  thalow  ptainaBrt  of  tha  lown,noartha  tMlo  liint 
Tun;  tbof  ar»  oomyoMd  of  itn»il«  eoMitad widi  Itna^ 


and  are  remarkable  for  the  sttangtb  and  simplicity  of  tUir 
ardaiteetuio:  a  dmieh  dodieatra  to  8t  Dutbns,  and  now 
deserted,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  large 
Gothic  building,  and  was  erected,  a.u.  1471,  forty  years  aher 
j  ilu-  desiruci  Ujii  oflht;  chajifl.  There  are  thu  rLiitJsof  an  old 
prtsoQ  tower  with  five  spires,  ooce  the  most  eooapteuons 
edifice  in  tho  town,  but  doatafad  by  An  son*  jam 
ago. 

The  population  of  the  parish.  In  ItSt,  wit  WfS,  dMMrt 
ona-siTth  aorieuUnral;  a  subsequent  eaunera^n  (Neto 
Xati$HeQl  Aeeomtn/SeoOami,  1837)  makes  them  amount 

to  no  more  rhnn  ■2<)\S,  of  whom  1713  were  in  tho  town,  151 
in  the  vilhii^i^  Inver,  a  fishing  station  in  the  eastern  part 
111  jiaiisti.  and  1039  in  the  country.  Tho  principal 
uade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  supply  m  the  sofroundrng 
parts  of  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  flatberUnd  shires.  Then  are 
an  iron>foandry.  a  brewanf.  aaaw-aill.  a  ltour>miU,  a  caid* 
iniMnfll,  and  a  dyeingHnui  Pithing,  chiefly  ibr  baddoeka 
and  flounders,  is  earned  on  at  Inn  r  Tho  salmon  fl^hing 
and  mussel-fishing  are  carrie<l  on  ly  strangers,  who  purrjlia$o 
lb  -  riuiu  to  them  from  tho  corporation.  Tbtri-  are  two 
weetiiiy  markeu  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  three  fairs  in 
the  year,  held  at  Lammas,  Midsummer,  and  Miebadmaa. 
The  chief  fuel  isEDglisheoalandpoa^whiohanfiequanllf 
used  together. 

Then  sn  the  paroehisl  school,  the  aeadomy,  two  fenalo 

boarding  and  day  schools,  one  of  them  supported  by  the 

burgh  fiiti  ls,  Tw  >  pri'.'ate  English  schools,  and  a  private 
'  class  ■  for  young  cliiluren  of  both  sexes  in  the  town,  and  a 
G.H\.r  SociL-iy  school  in  or  near  the  village  of  Inver,  in  the 
parish  :  the  whole  number  taught  in  these  schools,  in  1847* 
was  302  boys  and  184  girls ;  together  4B&.  There  is  a  Uhimw 
attoehodto  theaaadsmv.  andthora  isapnhlieiaadiiig  ana 
news  nouL  Tbo  Nortliem  WssionarT  Boeieiy,  wbteb  ohk 
braces  in  its  operations  tbe  rnuntics  of  TnTrrnc?';,  Ross,  and 
Sutherland,  has  Its  seat  at  Til 0  ;  ihe  Vf.^rl>  mijctin;<  of  the 
Easier  Ross  I.-.T.iiies'  Missioiiajy  ami  Bible  Socii'iy  15  aUo 
held  here;  and  there  are  a  society  for  the  reUerof  the  d«e- 
titute  sick,  and  thraefHaodly  or  benefit  soeietiea.  There  am 
two  coaches  daily,  the  bmU  and  another,  to  and  froinlnftr* 
ness.  and  a  mail*gig  to  Booar  Bridge. 

The  council  of  the  btirgh  eotuists  of  a  provost,  two 
bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  ten  eounsellors ;  is 
n'!,  fifteen  members.  Tlie  Imrgh  unites  Willi  Kirkwall, 
W<ck,  Dornoch,  DingWitil,  and  Cromarty  in  reiuramg  a 
member  to  parliament. 

Cromarty  is  on  the  south  side  of  Cromarty  Frith,  near  the 
entrance^  an  fha  peninsula  of  the  Black  Isle.  The  parish 
ia  flmn  flva  to  sofsn  miles  h»iq(,and  from  two  to  three  based. 
Tbo  eastern  dde  of  the  perish  it  the  highest,  and  it  preeento 
to  the  Moray  Frith,  In  vhirh  it  is  bounded  on  that  side,  a 
range  of  lofty  chifo,  m  ona  part  'MQ  feet  high,  composed  of 
granitic  gneisa,  veined  with  whs'.c  quaili  rock,  air^i  Imod 
with  blocks  of  hornblende.  Towards  the  centre  and  western 
parts  of  the  parish  these  primitive  rocks  are  overlaid  with 
sandstones  and  other  aeeondary  formations,  the  IsMst  being 
towards  the  west  East  of  tho  town  is  a  fattjia  SSaWMttlMfan 
of  nsat,  with  trunks  of  ttasa  ambeddsd. 

The  name  of  Cromsrly  oosnrs  eeily :  Macbeth  wit  tbano 
of  iC  The  tijwn  was  peopled  by  h.\vla;i<]5r8,  who.  from  ihcir 
advanced  po&ition,  were  exposed  to  fiequeiit  hostilitiL's  from 
tho  neighbouring  hi^rliland  i  [aiis,  l  y  e ombination  of  which, 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  it  was  plundered.  It  is 
likely  that  the  admirable  position  of  tbo  town  near  the  en- 
tranen  of  tbo  f  riih,  whieh  forato  n  taanva  and  land«koiMd 
harbonr,  had  eautad  it toba  tsltdsd  as  a  plaea  of  settla* 
ment  by  lowland  merchants,  end  that  the  townsmen  had 
early  carried  on  trade  with  Flanders  and  France.  After  the 
union  of  tlie  crowns  it  r^icclinetl,  but  revived  afle'r  ihe  O- 
lutton  by  means  of  llie  hert  ing  fishory.  It  appears  to  have 
again  suffered  aftsK  tho  Pnlon,  wU  tinea  this  Mtpiwtif  baa 
again  revived. 

The  town  stands 00  a  low  alluvial  tongue  of  land  juttmg 
oat  into  the  Frith.  '  It  is  inNfnladjr  built,  exhibiting  in 
its  mora  antient  streets  and  lanes  that  homely  Flemirii 

style  of  architecture  characteristic  of  all  our  ■  l  ler  towns  of 
the  north."  {New  Stati$iical  Account.)  Tljtie  aro  a  plain 
church,  a  Gaelic  chapel,  and  a  town-house:  the  last  a  bub 
staiitial  building  with  a  ball  in  the  upper  story  and  a  prison 
in  the  lower,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  or  clocfc-tower. 
The  hsrbottr.  fonaad  bj  a  ptor,  ia  near  the  axtiaisilj  of  tho 
IMint  on  wUob  tha  10^  •burin  VaiMla  af  4M  tM»  ami 
aaaanptaihaqiMf. 
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The  pupuliitioR,  in  1831,  was  2901,  about  uue-fourth  agrt- 
oullunJ  :  the  population  of  llio  town  itself  was  '221j.  that  of 
Um  ccmtUrjr  pnrt  of  th»  parisb  686.  There  are  a  benipeo- 
doth  laonuCactory  wbicfa  diuplojrs  ia  all  tax  bun<ired  pcraooi, 
kmiindof  tiMm  iA  tk$  mtmg  itarif,  awi  «  brawary.  A 
mmimM9  tads  ii  ewiiid  m  with  Kn^laod  in  mI»  pro- 
viftions;  and  in  1831, about  fifty  mea  were angaged  in  the 
herring  or  white  fisher}'.  There  are  a  brancli  bank  and  a 
post  iht^e.  L'A:irQmunication  I8  rnr;iij;;iiried  bv  =1:1  umnibus 
with  Inverness  and  by  stetm*boats  mib  Leilb  and  Londoa. 
Some  abip-buildtng  is  carrM  «k  ThM*  M*  •  ■■thtt  on 
ftiday  end  •n*  jmAy  hir. 

Crimiartjr  itas  uHMBtly  a  royal  burgb.  bat  «M  diifhtn- 
ebised  at  the  requMt  of  the  burghers,  aj>.  1672,  and  was 
aoeounted  only  a  burgh  of  barony.  Ita  pririlegea  as  a  royal 
burgh  have  been  restored  by  the  Sootoh  Ban;h  Reform  Act, 
but  the  raagi&uulet  cau  effect  little  from  the  want  of  fundi ; 
the  antient  property  of  the  burgh  having  been  alienated 
baflm  its  diffinodiiieMDL  It  unitw  with  Kirkvidl.  Wick, 
Doinoahk  Tkia»  aai  JMagviU  I*  ntiim  a  aaMbar  to  |iar- 


DiBgiiiil  it  at  tba  aouUi«wartotii  axtramity  of  OoiMrty 

Frith,  33  miles  from  Inverness  by  a  eircuitous  road,  and 
17R  milef  (according  to  Chamben's  Gaz«t(f<'r  of  Scnlland ) 
Hi  r:i  K'liii'i  11       The  parish  comprehendH  un  area  of  above 
<en  square  miles,  tiKee-fiUhs  of  it  moorland  or  upland  pas- 
tttra,  and  the  remainder  oultifatod.  Dingwall  was  probably 
«  Dtaiab  acatlMBant:  it  «aa  vreetad  into  a  royal  buigih  by 
-AlaKaadar       A^n  mr,  anil,  by  pawnaoli  and  other 
traces  of  buildings  which  ha%'e  been  found,  appears  to 
have  been  more  extensive  than  it  is  now.   It  war  tho  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  powerful  earts  of  Rots,  and  appears  to 
have  derlin&d  ader  tbe  extinction  of  that  caridom.  Some 
traces  of  the  antient  castle  of  these  earls,  comprehending  the 
earth  work*  ami  a  sasail  portion  of  the  massive  walls,  may  be 
seen  on  tha  Bortb-aaat  aide  of  the  towa.  In  the  early  part 
•f  tiai  last  oebtury  Dii«gwall  was  in  a  4apUrable  conditioD 
Awn  lloverty  and  negleet,  and  the  publis  tranquillity  was 
repente  !1,  broken  by  the  frays  of  hostile  dans.  Subse- 
quently lo  the  suppression  of  (he  rebellion  of  ir45  great 
improvements  ;    ;.  j  'aco.  and  the  town  has  csinicially  im- 
proved of  late  years,   it  cunsiats  at  present  of  one  main 
•treat  running  oast  and  weat,  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones 
.biaiMbiag  ttota.  it;  tho  streuta  are  BaMi,bat  aitber  not 
lifhMd  «r  vary  inperfKtly  so ;  aed  IB*  jpoUea  ia  too  imper- 
ftot  to  enforce  cleanliness,  so  that  even  in  the  main  street 
dun^ills  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  ftont  of  the  houses. 
CleaaHness  is  however  gaining  ground,  and  there  are  soniK 

food  hooi^  and  shops.  Tito  kirk  it  a  neat  and  oomtao- 
KHis  building,  just  out  of  the  town :  near  it  is  a  pyramidal 
obelisk  fiftyHwvea  feet  high  and  six  feet  square  at  the  base, 
•netai  on «)aita artificial  moand,  by  a  former  earl  of  Cn>- 
mtly,  t»  anrk  Mt  tho  bwial-plaea  of  binaaif  and  his 
Jhafly^  Cba  finni'ha«i9B,  a  ««ttoa«  old  baiMInf  »ilb  spire 
and  clock,  is  noai-  the  centre  of  th«  town  ;  ni  d  there  is  a 
small  and  wretrbcd  ^aol  and  an  epi«eopal  i  Ii.i(»t.d. 

The  population  oflbeparisli.in  Was  2139:  aluut  oisc- 
finh  agricuUural.  There  are  good  roads,  and  a  short  canal 
from  the  fHlh  enables  veeaels  with  coals  and  other  menhan- 
diaetoeoowqaitoHptotbotoara.  Thanisaeoacb  eommuni- 
•ation  daHywfth  Inv«nMM»  and  attnn-boata  weohly  f^om 
Bdinburgh,  and  every  second  week  {torn  London,  toueh  at 
Invtergordon,  distant  fourteen  miles.  There  are  a  weekly 
market  fon  Friday)  an<l  three  yetirlv  f.iit* 

The  burgh  oiiuncil  consists  of  fitteen  nietober^.  UKludrng 
apfovost,  two  1  111  a  dean  of  f^uild,  and  a  treasurer;  the 
burgh  unites  with  Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and 
OramaMy  in  returning  a  member  to  parlunneni. 

Hmm  watBb  in  1837*  a  pamkial  aobool,  an  iofliat  achaal 
W|ifHiRad  bjr  tttbscripMon,  and  tbma  otbar  daily  aohoib  jn 
the  parish  ;  also  one  Iart:o  Sunday-!Kt;hoot. 

Fortrose  is  in  the  parish  of  Rosemurkie,  and  on  the  siiorc 
of  Moray  Frilb,  just  vMitm  (he  narrow  p««K*Hge  by  whitli 
that  frith  is  contracted  oppotito  Fort  G«org8.  It  was  an- 
tiently  the  cathedral  town  of  the  bishoprie  of  Roes,  and  is 
mHl  sometimes  called  Osnoary  or  Cfaanonry  of  Ross ;  it  was 
WMted  into  a  nyal  bvrgh  W  Jaaws  II.,  aj>.  1 444.  ami  an- 
Aaiad  to  ttat  pn^amAf  atuating  and  adjacent  boigh  of 
VoMOlacrltle.  Ille  ptesent  bnrgh  oonsists  of  the  two  thus 
united.  Fortrose  is  a  Rtn all  town,  with  littl  maaunirrure 
and  very  little  trade;  and  Rosemarkie  is  rm  ims  ^i.ilicant 
Ushing-village  ;  the  two  places  are  alciut  liirut^'-rju-ji  iiitu  df  | 
a  mile  dittaot  from  each  other.  There  are  some  remams  of  | 


Um  antient  cadiedral  at  Fortrose,  ootoprehending  an  aisle 
or  chapel  wbiidi  was  an  appendage  to  tne  main  part  of  the 
cburcb ;  an  antient  building,  probably  a  Tcatry,  with  at 
arched  vault  beneath:  some  tombs  in  riirhlW  in  tbo  trails, 
with  effigiao  of  tba  bishops,  cuwad  in  atono,  and  much  d*- 
faced ;  and  an  antiODt  bell,  now  bung  in  a  tpfre  of  modnrn 
erection.  There  are  an  epis'^  ji  i!  i  1  :ui  1  ,i  jirl^on.  The 
parish  church  is  at  Roscmuikiu.  j.  i^iii,^  peiiud  ihechic/ 
ciji  il  unu  i.t  i)f  tho  poor  of  Fortrose  has  been  khoe-makiog; 
of  Eo»eniarkie,  weaving:  the  inhabitants  are  eiigaced  aUo 
in  fishing.  There  is  a  ropewalk  at  Roaemarkie,  and  aaiatillery 
at  Fortnaa.  Than  ia  oeaununieation  wiili  Fort  Goorga  kf 
a  ferry;  and  vitli  Aboidaaa*  Dundaa^  Laitlv  and  Loadoa 
by  trading  vessels. 

The  populalionofRosemarkia  parish,  in  18.11.  w  as  1797. 
The  burgh  council  consists  of  a  provost,  three  badici,  a 
dean  of  t^uild,  a  treasurer,  and  nine  otlier  members; 
Udei&ti  in  all.  The  burgh  unites  with  Invemoaiw  Naitn, 
and  Forres  to  return  a  mamber  to  parliament. 

Storaoway,  tho  only  to«n  in  tlia  isle  of  Lewis,  is  situated 
at  tba  bead  of  a  baj  on  tba  oast  aide  of  the  island.  Tbc 
pariah  is  axtonciTe,  oxtendin^afattoan  mflat  in  one  direction 

and  ![•!'.  :n  nrM'l:,  r  ;  with  a  populat  ii.ri,  iti  I  I,  of  5422.  of 
whotii  ihrtu  Urijis  iiere  in  ilie  town  or  .'  a  uiHucdiate  vicinitv. 
Stornoway  consist*  of  several  slrctL-  1  l;e  hous«a  aie  in 
{general  good,  with  slate  roofs,  and  many  not  only  well  bat 
even  elegantly  furniahod.  There  is  •  haadtoma  kirk,  built 
ia  1794k  and  lataljr  lapaiiad ;  tbara  ana  a  naatcuatom^baiui^ 
•  loviiplMniaa,  and  an  aaaamU^-Taom.  Tba  houaao  in  the 
country  parts  of  the  parish  are  in  general  miserable  and  in- 
describably filthy  habitations.  The  principal  em  ploy  mint 
of  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  parish  is  Ashing.  *Thc  season 
divided  botween  fishing,  farming,  and  helping,  and  most 
families  have  a  share  nf  a  boat  and  a  lot  of  land.*  iNev 
Siaiitt.  Account  of  Scotland.)  Cod  and  ling  are  caugbt 
and  cured,  and  shipped  for  Ireland  w  tba  manufactunug 
dialrietiQUDd  Giasgow.  Uaddoaka  art  aaughi  and  cured 
Ibr  bono  eonttimption  i  and  ftovndon,  fuhk,  soles,  tusU, 
and  Conger-eels,  and  oMMionnllf  wbahi*  graBa|ma«%  and 

porpoises,  are  taken. 

Siornoway  was  founded  by  James  VI.  of  .Scotland  sjid 
1.  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  civiltsatioa 
into  the  Highlands.  The  harbour  it  good  aiM  Binels 
quented.  SixM-aavan  vossala,  witb  an  aggnyaia  tantiafaal 
3059  tons,  and  Iftaao  hundvad  boata^balong  totbe  fiort  and  iti 
district  Them  am  ftoom-raill.  a  saw-miU,  and  a  v.  '.  ai  d- 
ing mill,  a  ro|ie«al1(,and  a  large  distillery.  Kelp-tu.ikmg  und 
tiK  un  lufacture  of  coarse  pottery  are  carried  on.  There  is 
a  wen  frequented  yearly  fair  for  cattle.  Sheriff  and  cow- 
misaary  courts,  bailie,  c.vcise,  and  justice  of  peace  courts,  are 
held  regularly.  There  are  thirteeu  schools  in  the  pensk: 
vie.  the  paroohial  school,  aeven  supported  by  the  ebarity  af 
Bocietina  or  individttal^  tare  'aappoited  by  tite  oouatn 
people,'  and  three  vUhont  any  extraneous  support.  Tlim 
are  a  circulating  library  and  two  friendly  societies. 

Divitiom  for  Eeelesmstical  itmd  Leffoi  Purf>n4ft :  Sia;£ 
of  Cnnie,  nml  /</  f(/,'o«.— Tbe  tlm ty-iLree  parishes 
in  the  two  oounlics  are  comprehended  ill  the  five  pces- 
byteries  of  Tain,  Dingwall.  Chanonr)'  (i.e.  FortlwaK 
Lochcarroo,  and  l<ewia.  The  presbytery  of  Tain  ofpfe- 
bends  nine  parisbaa.  inor  ad}aaaDttotbe  penintulaof  BaMar 
Ross;  that  of  Dingwall,  seven  pariabaa  in  and  round  Ding- 
wall; that  of  Chanonry,  six  parishes,  in  the  peninsula  oi 
the  Black  Isle;  that  of  Loclicarron,  seven  |  an^l  < -  i'm 
west  coast  (beside  tho  parish  of  Glenelg,  in  Iiiverness-»hirtf  1 
and  that  of  Lewis,  four  pjrishes,  in  the  inland  of  Lewis.  Tbe 
prcsbvitYtes  of  Tain,  Diogwsdl,  and  Chaooory  are  in  tbt 
6)  I  1  u  i  Raaai  tboae  at  Coahaanon  andLawlik  in  the  med 
of  GleiMiK. 

Sheriff  eaorfa  at*  baid  atTain  and  Dingwall,  in  the  main 

land  of  Roes-sliire ;  in  Stornoway,  in  I>  ^  ;  md  aiC  T  *- 
mnrty  ill  Croroartjuhire.    Tlio  two  cauniui  me  undt-r  i  v.. 
sheiitr.    There  a  I   i  mr  prisons,  vis.  Tain.  Dini^wall.  Fort- 
roue,  attd  Ciotnarty ;  they  are  all  bad.   Crime  w  not  fre- 
quent in  the  two  counties,  and  has  diminished  considerably 
within  the  last  aavaaty  or  eighty  yeara.    Uighwajr  robharj 
and  cattle-aieattni;  wbicb  were  common  for  aoow  tame 
after  the  rri)eUioB  of  1744^  bava  entirely  d 
and  violent  eaaaulta  and  child-Murder,  which  con tiuucd  td 
be  common  till  a  much  later  period,  have  btcomc  rw. 
Sheep-Hllealing  slill  goes  on  ;  but  ihv  most  common  oBcnce^ 
Hir  iiiiMar  iihvn,  hu,  coiiimittcd  Under  the  intluenoe  of  whte> 
k»f,  and  pettir  titaAs.  The  dimiautioB  of  crime  ia  i 
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to  Um  inprovod  cooditkin  of  Um  ^ple.  tb«  aprnd  of  eda- 
MUoa.  vaA  the  oMMStSoitnl  •dainirtration  of  ju«tio«.  Tbo 
flMMl  maow  oAoMV  vn  wnlly  OMUDitt«d  by  b«wk«r« 
UbIwii,  awl  otbor  vafrurtt.  The  fdSea,  though  iaprovel 
is  ttill  inefficient ;  and  thertn  ttilU  RMd  deal  of  pauperism 
and  mendicity,  ilntpeetoft  ^Ihiama'  Steand  ami  Famtk 
Reports,  183G  and  1838;  iM  Fart.  Ftpm  fiw  IWt  TOl. 
xxxii.,  and  lb39.  xxii.) 

RofS-ahira  and  Cromartyshire  unite  to  return  tnio  iiicin- 
bar  to  parliament.  Thu  number  of  voters  reguttered  ia 
18344*  was  594;  in  lS3d-6.  621.  Dingwall.  Tain,  and 
GranMurty  uoiia  lUrkvaU.  Wiek.  «a4  Donwoh  to  i»> 
<nro  a  mavber ;  tba  nwnbar  of  alaaton  ngislapod  far  tha 
district,  in  1834- a.  was  571.  Fortrose  unites  with  Inver- 
MM.  Forrea,  and  Nairn  ;  the  numbtn-  of  re^tttercd  voters, 
in  1834-5,  was  69'J,  u>>t:lu>ivu  of  iho-e  fjr  Nairn,  cif  whciin 
no  return  had  been  received.  {Paritamtutary  IhperM  for 
lb.J7,  vol.  xlix.) 

Sducatioo  baa  bean  greatly  axtended  and  improved  of 
bte  years.  In  1839-4  thara  ware  thirty- three  parochial 
schools,  with  aa  many  taacbera,  aad  one  hanarad  and 
twenty-four  schools  not  parochial,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  leachurs  ;  total,  one  hundred  and  flfty-seven 
scliools  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  teachers.  The 
greatest  number  uf  scluilars  in  these  schoolit  dur- 
ing the  vear  was  5118  boys  aad  2ab0  girU.  together 
7998  children  ;  the  least  number,  1958  bojsand  1043  girls, 
tMatbar  3001  abUdiao.  Tha  number  of  ohildron  under 
flnaan  who  eonld  read  or  wara  karning  to  do  so  waa  9718; 
the  number  who  could  vrrite  or  were  learning  to  do  so,  3021. 
{Pari,  ihpers,  1^^37,  vol.  xlvii.)  Tho  schools  esiabliithed 
during  the  l.i--.t  few  year*,  by  ihe  Gi  iitral  .-\smmuU1>  ,  aru  m 
particular  reported  as  working  well.  In  tboio  bchools  the 
improved  system  of  teaching  introduced  among  the  poorer 
classes  by  Hr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  is,  it  is  said,  generally 
adopted;  so  that  the  children,  instead  afhting  stuffed  with 
a  quantity  of  ciuda,  indigsstiUa  matter,  as  hecaiofore,  are 
now  lad  to  analyse  and  eloarly  understand  all  they  are 
taught.  Suiull  libraries  too  are  often  appended  i  >  '.iie^e 
schools.  Tain  uppoars  to  bo  distinguished  for  the  uicita^cd 
attention  paid  to  uJucalion.  In  addition  to  Uiti  regular 
parochial  school,  a  public  academy  has  been  opened  durinf; 
tba  laat  ftw  years,  in  which  an  education  uf  a  ^upariov  hind 
ia  givan,  A  giaot  nant  af  tha  adult  population  aia  nnablo 
to  raad  aaiUy,  or  udeadtonad  in  any  way.  On  tha  western 
aide  of  the  county  it  it  difficult  to  find  a  person  forty 
years  of  age  (of  course,  excepting  the  richer  classes)  who  is 
able  to  read.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  &urpri&- 
ing  that  there  i*  in  fact  but  little  reading  ammig  tlie  people 
at  present,  aUhuu.{h  llie  taste  is  on  tho  increase.  The  only 
libritry  for  the  labouring  classei  is  a.  small  one  at  Loch- 
aJah,  aupportod  partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  tho  members 
nod  partly  by  donatianai  {SmndJtiptrt  9fth»  bu/mtor* 

History  and  Antiquities.— \\  the  earliest  historiiral  period 
tUiai  country  appear*  to  have  been  iiili.ibiied — the  wehiern 
ji.irt  by  the  Creo:ics,  the  eastern  p.irl  by  liie  Canta 
(iCavrot),  and  the  centro  by  the  Caleilunii  (%,a\^tivu>^)  of 
Ptolnniyi  but  it  isimpo«sible  to  oMign  the  hmiti,  of  their 
twapaotive  territories.  The  Bav  Vobait  ((MfXns  fiXirec)  of 
tbw  aane  geogrspber  msy  be  iaantilad  with  ]joeb  Broom. 
The  BBstuory  (Aexvoie)  of  Varar  {Ohiftap),  or  Varase,  as  it  is 
ill  fcume  editions  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  mentioned  also  by 
Richard  of  CirancesU  r,  wu.<  probably  tho  Moray  Fi  itli.  The 
Arco  Qnium  Imperii  Roman i  of  Richard  may  porliapsbia  fixed 
on  the  ness  or  promuntury  of  Tarhet,  aitd  tho  Abona  aistuary 
of  the  same  writer  may  be  identil^ed  with  Dornoch  Fiilh. 

Of  this  early  period  Ross-shira  eontaiaa  aavaral  remains. 
In  Kinaardina  and  Faan  mriibaa  aia  xome  Druidical 
circles;  aad  on  tha  easlam  mora  of  Lwh  Roig,  m  Lewis, 
aru  the  rery  entire  remains  of  a  Dniid:c:i!  circle,  the  atones 
of  winch,  some  of  them  very  lar^o,  stand  un  end,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  tlvuur  MX  }ar  Is  from  each  other,  sindare  in  a  rout;h 
ytsta  as  when  taken  from  tho  shore.  There  are  cairns  in 
diflSvent  places  on  the  %ummits  of  hills.  The  Druidical 
origin  of  the  oirelas  is  disputed  by  Pr.  M'CuUocb  Cliigh- 
lanaa*  fce.  of  Scotland,'  tm.  iii.,  p.  S38,  aei(.).  To  the  long 
periud  of  darkness  which  extends  over  tbis  part  of  the 
island  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  may  be  assigned 
thu  duns,  or  dounet,  or  Picts'  houses,  as  they  are  termed, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  Danish  fort*,  tluniirh  some  aKcnbe 
them  loan  earlier  period  than  that  <A  liie  Danish  raracea. 

Stone  oofllns,  ritrifled  ruins,  stone  obelisk«|  gn  oc  aatr  itat 


eastern  coast,  and  the  traces  of  habitatiooe  io  the  caTet  of 
the  western  coast,  belong  to  early  but  WMMntained  period 
At  a  subsaquant  parssd  Raw  hacnna  m  wldoiati  -wbloli 
ma  nniiad  wiih  tha  Mfhip  af  tba  «i1aa  iU.  tha  WaHam 
Islea)  by  the  narriage  of  Donald  H'Danald,  tho  lord  of  tha 
isleik  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ross.  These  boaoura 
were  held,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Sari  John,  who  allied  bimMelf  with  Edward  IV.  of  England 
(A.u.  1 46 IX  rebelled  against  the  government  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  the  king  James  III.,  and  pro- 
olaimed  himself  kine  of  Ross  and  the  Hebrides.  Ha  WM 
aunoorted  by  i>QnalA  fialhicb.  kid  of  laliw  and  bj  tha  8wi 
of  jjouglaa.  now  in  hanidnmnit.  Tha  vdialUon  waa  attended 
by  Ihe  most  dreadful  atrocities ;  but  Ross  was  assassinated 
in  the  course  of  it,  in  the  castle  of  Inverness,  and  the  re- 
bellion came  to  an  «n4  irtthom  ita  ahiala  hnnai  pUaiaad 
their  object. 

The  succeeding  oarl  appears  to  have  inherited  the  tl|V> 
bulenoe  of  Earl  John.  He  was  involved  ia  hoalilitiea  with 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  another  powerful  Highland  chieAaini 
and.  adhering  to  his  predecessor's  English  alliance,  r«- 
belled  against  James  III.  But  the  extent  of  the  king's 
preparstions  induced  him  to  submit  to  thi- royal  clLmeiicy 
'  (a.d.  14*6).  Ho  was  deprived  uf  ihu  eat  iduin  uf  Ross,  the 
lands  of  Knapdale  and  Kintyre  [Auovlk.  v»1.  li.,  p.  313], 
and  the  hereditary  shrievalty  of  Inveriieuand  Nairn,  which 
were  all  annexed  to  the  orown.  He  was  m  return  created 
a  pear  of  farliameal  with  tha  title  of  John  daisla,  lord  of 
thaialoa.  During  this  iwriad  Rata  |aii«tUto  to  a  biibopmk 
erected  by  David  u  kiif  of  8aot)and;  th«  aalbvdial  um 
at  Fortrose. 

There  arc  several  remains  uf  antient  castles  in  Ross- 
shire.  Loclilin  Cajitle  is  on  an  eminence  six  miles  east  of 
Tain ;  it  consists  of  two  square  lowers  sixty  feel  high, 
united  at  one  corner  of  each,  with  a  siaircaso  at  the 
point  of  junoiioo,  and  larga  turrets  raised  upon  the  towers. 
Ciaigbousa  CmiK  on  tbasontbem  shore  of  uaoarty  Frith* 
is  an  antient  tower  of  five  stories ;  tbe  castles  of  iCilleay 
;ui  1  RLiIi\i.i:l«  are  on  the  shore  ofMuray  Frith,  or  rather  of 
Loch  licauloy.  There  are  some  ruuis  of  Cadliolo  Citstie  tni 
the  eaai  (kvait,  between  Cromarty  and  Moray  friths,  and  of 
Donan  Ca^tlo,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  AUh,  on  the  west  coast. 
There  are  also  some  aa«laaiaaitcal  ruins.  Locblia  Abbey 
(or  faatra  Abbay)  ia  mar  (hn  eaaUa  «f  that aaati^ 
Tain;  and  there  are  the  tviaa  of  a  Mffihtr  of  tntient 
chapels  in  Lewis,  especially  St.  llnlaiv'acibOF'K  ht  Hm 
north  part  of  the  island. 

In  1643  the  M'Kcozios  of  Ro»3  bruke  Out  into  rebellion, 
to  revenge  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  but  wore  deioaled. 
Tlve  last  battle  fought  by  the  gallant  Marquia  of  Moot- 
rose  was  in  ttiia  eeunty,  at  Qra^henioban  {ijt.  the  roeh 
of  lamentation)!  in  Kioeardine  parish,  just  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  aoiwty,  wheia  ha  waa  daitated  bv  Colonal 
Stracban ;  he  swaa  over  tha  Kyle  into  Sutberiandahire. 
was  approliended  in  Aatjntt,  iu  that  county,  and  afterwards 
executed  at  Edinburgh  {h-V^  1650).  The  earl  of  Seaforlh 
having  forfeited  hi!>  estates,  which  lay  in  lite  weat  side  of  tha 
county,  by  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1716,  and  the  mili- 
tary not  being  aUa  to  penctrata  into  t>o  inacce&aible  a  dil* 
trict  and  levy  tha  rente  fiir  the  crown,  the  lh>thli)lfflann>wn 
regularly  paid  tbain  to  an  agent,  who  transQittad  them  to 
tbe  earl,  then  in  exile.  Jn  1718,  Donan  Qastle  was  seiied 
by  the  oarl  uf  Seaforth  and  one  or  two  other  Jaoobite  noble- 
men, wlio  arrived  on  tho  coai^t  in  two  Spanish  frigates, 
with  a  small  body  of  Spanisli  troops;  a  few  Highlanders 
took  arms  and  joined  them,  but  they  were  defeated  in 
Glensbiel  by  tbe  government  troom,  and  tba  leaders  ooiBr> 
polled  to  make  their  escape.  '  Robmiy*  WMMBtwl  ■■Wg 
thp  inawgenta  in  tbie  aonllict. 

(Stw^aiirtical Aeewnt qf  Scotland ;  Playfair's Dam>np» 
tioH  qf  Scotland ;  Forsyth's  Benuiits  ^  Srottand ;  Cham- 
bers's Gazetteer  uf  amiland;  Ty  tier's  and  iiicolt's  jSutorus 
qf  Scotland ;  Parltamenlary  l\^0ft,'^ 
RO.SS.  [HaREFOHosutaa.] 
ROSTELL.\'RlA.  [Stsomwdjl] 
RQSI£LLUM.  a  bataniaal  lenn  applied  ctaninnaHy  to 


▼ery  different  parte: !« it  ia  nwH  firsoueetly  naad  as  a 

autiveofrostrum.  to  express  any  siuall  beak-shaped  process  { 
3,  it  is  spplied  to  the  short  bosk  ohuped  process  found  on  the 
stigma  of  many  viulels,  as  Viola  hi  rta,  y.  odor<Ua,  aad  I'ca- 
nina,  &c. ;  and  Orchidacea:,  aj>  Orc/us,  Spiranthe*.  Lutera, 
&c. ;  3,  some  writers  have  also  used  this  term  to  indicate 
the  ladivlf  or  dwcnndmgalonaalof  tha  eabiyoef  the  aead> 
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'  ROSTOCK,  the  Urgatt  town  id  the  snnd-dueby  of 
Meeklenburg-Scbwerin.  it  iMta  ift  94^^  N.lat.  «nd 
1<*  to'  B.  MOf.  It  ttandc  m  la  maumm,  in  «  fltt  and 
vary  ftttile  ooiratrv,  on  the  bank  of  tba  ilvar  Wamoir,  vbieb 

h  there  2400  feet  broad,  and  formi  the  hmrbour.  The  Wir- 
now  falls  intu  the  Baltic  at  Warnemuode, nine  milet  b«low 
the  town. 

Rwtock  consists  of  three  parts,  the  old,  the  middle,  and 
the  naw  town,  beside*  the  auburbs,  and  it  is  surrounded 
with  antimt  fortiAoatiooa.  A  gnat  part  of  the  city  U  built 
In  <Im  old  ftthioR  of  the  ftaa  German  riliai.  with  the  gable 
aiida  tavard  the  ttreel,  bat  it  haabeen  very  nueh  improved 
wtthta  the  last  twenty-five  yeart  by  the  erection  of  nany 
large  and  elegant  houses.  Moat  of  the  streets  are  straight 
and  pretty  broad,  and  well  paved.  On  the  whole  the  old 
town  is  the  most  irregular,  the  middle  town  the  handsomest, 
and  the  new  town  the  most  regularly  built.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  grand-dural  palace,  more  remai  k- 
•U*  howam  nr  tea  exiaitt  and  iu  admiraUa  aituation  than 
Av  the  atyle  of  itii  aidiiteetnro;  the  nnivenhy,  a  very  ex- 
tensive building;  the  court  of  justice,  and  the  tnwii-tiall. 
both  modern  edifices ;  the  theatre,  and  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter.  Tlio  church  of  St.  Mary  is 
300  feet  long,  240  broad,  and  96  feet  high  up  to  the  cupola. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  Northern  Germany.  This 
chareh  ooataioa  the  tomb  of  Qrotiua.  St.  Peter's  church, 
vhieh  «M  ibnndad  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
ehta^f  ta—lltfcable  Ibr  its  line  steeDle,  which,  with  the  very 
lofty  eonicat  apire,  ii420  feet  in  neight.  The  university 
was  founded  in  1419.  It  hm  '22  profe^isors,  but  only  about 
1 10  students.  The  library  coii>i»U  of  above  80,000  volumes, 
including  many  very  rare  and  valuable  works,  and  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  eolleetion  of  Professor  Tycbsen,  csipe- 
cially  in  (Maalalaad  Sniiiih  literature;  likewise  a  cabinet 
at  nedal^  a  mmaiin  of  natunl  hiatoiy.  a  botanical  garden, 
and  an  anatomical  theatre.  There  are  alao  a  thaeb^ical 

seminary,  a  Bible  Society,  nnd  other  uaoAd  iulitatlOOS. 
The  number  of  inhabitants     1 8, '200. 

Rostock  was  a  town  of  the  Wends,  or  Vandals ;  it  was  taken 
in  1161,  bv  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  and  burnt,  with  its 
eelebrated  idol.  In  1SS3  it  was  annexed  to  Mecklenburg, 
joined  the  Hanaeatio  Leaf^oe  in  1630,  and  was  for  a  long 
tine  dm  aast  dty  hi  rank  in  the  Baltic  after  Lubeck. 
Cheat  privilegea  were  granted  it  by  the  dukea  of  Mecklen- 
harg,  many  of  which  it  still  retains,  such  as  the  right  of 
ehoosing  its  own  magistrates,  the  right  of  taxing  itself,  of 
coining  money,  the  jurisdiction  over  all  its  inhabiiauti«,  and 
their  estates  in  the  country.  Th  ough  its  commerce  is  not 
so  considerable  as  in  the  time  of  the  Hansa,  it  is  still  the 
principal  trading  port  of  Mecklenburg:  it  has  about  15U 
ahipi^vhjehaail  under  ilaom  fli^and  the  number  of  abipa 
that  wrietoeery  year  ia  about  600,  the  foreign  veswU  hein(f 
MoaflfBai^h,  Russian, Swedish,  and  Danish.  The  exports 
areehieflyoom  and  wool.  The  imports  are  colonial  pro'luce, 
wine,  and  bay  salt.  There  aremanufnctiKLS  of  canva-i,  linen, 
baiae,  ships'  anchors,  soap  and  vinegar,  and  some  breweries, 
distilleriea.  and  sugar  refineries. 

(Cannabich,Han</i«cA;  Stein'a  Lmrtcofi;  Stein'a  ffoml- 
buck,  by  Horschelmann ;  Hempel'a  MMtltiumg.} 

ROSTOU.  [Yabablow.] 

ROSTRUM,  or.  more  properly,  ROSTRA,  was  a  plat- 
form or  elevated  space  of  ground  in  the  Rtiman  forum,  from 
which  the  orators  u--fd  to  address  the  pe4>ple,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  after  the  con- 
queat  of  Latium  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  Antiatiun  ships 
mn  oflfand  to  the  flront  of  it.  (Liv.,  viii.  1 4.)  The  rostra 
iMa  betweeu  the  Oomitium,  or  place  of  assembljr  fbr  the 
Onrfa^  and  the  Femm,  properly  so  called,  or  pfaue  of  as- 
sembly for  the  Comitia  Tributa.  Bunsen,  in  his  work  on  the 
Roman  Furura,  quoted  by  Arnold  (History  of  Rnme,\o\.  ii., 
p.  165),  iudging  from  the  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two 
coins  in  his  possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a  circular  build- 
ing, raiaed  on  arches  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top, 
hotdered  bjr  a  yaiapet.  the  aeceaa  to  it  being  by  two  flights 
of  iteM»  one  on  eaen  aide.  It  pointed  towaida  tM  OiMnittum, 
and  the  rostra  ware  alixed  to  the  front  of  it.  just  under  the 
erehaa.  Itafbrm  has  been,  in  all  the  main  points,  preserved 
in  the  ambones.  or  circular  pulpits,  of  the  most  antient 
churches,  which  alsw  hud  two  tliglils  of  steps  leading  up  to 
thuiu,  one  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascen  ded, 
and  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  descent  Speci- 
nena  of  theae  old  pulpits  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  in 
Iho  ohwohaa  Of  S.  ClaiBMit  and  8.  LoMMo  fiieri  lo  Mun. 


The  orators  appear  to  have  walked  up  and  down  the 
rostra  in  addicsaing  the  people^  and  did  not,  like  modem 
neakera,  remain  standing  in  one  spot  Down  to  the  time 
of  Oaiua  Oraechus  even  the  tribunea  in  speaking  uaad 
to  ftont  theComitiam;  hot  he  turned  his  back  to  it,  and 
spoke  with  bis  Ibee  towards  the  Forum.  (Niebuhr,  Hiwiwy 
of  Romf,  vol.  i.,  note  990  ;  vol.  iii.,  note  268.) 

ROSTRUM,  a  botanical  term  applied  to  any  rigid  pro- 
longation of  remarkable  length,  or  to  any  additional  pro* 
oess  at  the  end  of  any  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  Under  thi* 
term  are  inclndad  most  processes  and  long  pointa  of  an 
irregular  character,  as  the  thin  apices  upon  the  operculum 
of  the  sporangium  of  many  mosses,  the  lengthened  tube  of 
the  calyx  ujwn  the  achenia  of  Scabiosa,  Tragopogon,  Lae- 
tuca,  and  many  other  Compo«its,  also  of  Scandix  and  An» 
thriscus,  the  remaining  and  oflen  enlarged  .-tvle  upon  many 
fruits,  as  of  Brassica,  Sinapris,  Saxifraga,  and  manv  otlier 
prolonged  points,  as  those  upon  the  utriculate  innuvia  of 
Caree  Hava  and  C.  ampvUacea.  Ihe  tern  conui  ia  oAea 
applied  to  parte  aimilar  to  raatran. 

ROT.  DRY.  fDRT-RoT.] 

ROTA'LIA.    [FORAMINIFERA,  vol.  X  ,  p.  348.] 

ROTATE,  a  botanical  term  applied  to  eiilier  the  caltmor 
corolla,  when  the  tube  is  very  small  or  pntircly  wanting'  and 
the  petals  or  sepals  are  united  and  spreading.  Examplea 
are  seen  in  the  genera  Anagallis.  Lysimachia.  Borago»  Sola* 
num,  Verbaseum,  Galium,  and  Rubia. 

ROTATION  (Aofo,  a  whed).  The  popular  conception 
of  a  body  in  rotation  ia  vague,  except  only  in  thn  case  in 
which  the  rotation  is  mailo  about  an  immoveable  axiv 
This  subject  h.is  ac<  ordini;iy  been  usually  treated  by  mathe- 
matical raethuds ;  and  niathematici.Tiis,  content  with  their 
results,  and  with  their  power  of  interpreting  them,  did 
nothing  towards  the  improvement  of  the  manner  of  pre' 
senting  the  elementary  view  of  rolatioo.  Within  the  lart 
•even  yeara  however,  a  Fkenoh  philoaopher  of  a  troly  le* 
markable  genius  for  simplify  ing  the  elements  of  mechaniw, 
M.  Poinsot,*  has  presented  the  suliject  m  a  point  of  view 
which  would  excite  wonder  that  ideas  su  simple  »houM 
never  have  occurred  to  any  one  before,  if  it  had  not  beea 
so  oflen  seen  that  simplicity  is  nut  a  fruit  of  the  first  growth. 
In  this  article  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that  we  confine  oorsdvca 
to  notions  eonneeted  with  motion,  independently  of  ita  pra- 
ducing  force,  reserving  the  latter  for  Thboby  of  Covflks: 
an  arrangement  dictated  rather  by  our  desire  to  keep  m  one 
article  what  mny  lie  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  than 
by  iu  own  intrinsic  propriety.  For  the  mathematical  part 
of  the  subjeet,  ao  te  aa  «a  enter  into  ii^  aio  Vu«0a&  Vi* 

LOCITIES. 

There  is  this  parallel  between  the  conception  we  fona 
of  the  aimple  motion  of  a  point  and  that  uf  a  solid  bedf* 
namely,  Aat  eaeh  haa  a  ease  of  peculiar  simplicity,  by  wludi 
others  are  rendered'  more  easy  to  describe.  A  point  may 
move  in  a  straight  line,  or  may  preserve  its  direction  un- 
alterc<l  ;  a  bo<ly  may  revolve  round  a  fixed  o\is,  or  earli 
point  may  preserve  its  circle  of  revolution  unaltered.  Bat, 
owing  to  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  motion  of  a 
point,  it  ia  easy  [DtRBcnoN]  to  carry  with  us,  when  it  nena 
in  a  eorve.  the  idea  of  ita  still  having  a  diSSffent  diieeCiett  at 
every  point  of  the  motion,  namely,  that  of  the  TAXOSjrr  of 
the  curve.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  whenever  a  body 
moves  about  a  fixed  point,  no  matter  how  irregularly,  then- 
is  always,  at  every  instant  of  the  motion,  some  one  axis 
winch  is,  fur  that  instant,  at  rest.  This  notion  of  an  in- 
stantaneous axis  of  repose,  not  continuing  to  be  such  for 
any  finite  time — answering  to  that  of  an  instantaneous  di- 
rection in  earviUnear  molion,  which  doea  not  oontinuo  Ar 
any  finite  time  to  repreaent  the  diraettan— nwat  hn  fcm  <tt^ 
tinctly  formed,  lu  fdre  any  satiifteloiy  neeonnt  of  tbo  idIb> 

tion  of  a  body  can  be  given. 

I^'t  us  suppose  a  uniform  sphere,  with  a  fixed  ccntr*-. 
but  otherwise  ifree  to  move  in  any  way.  Let  a  succession  of 
forces  act  Upon  it  gradual  or  not.  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  never  move  round  one  axia  for  any  flniin  timo  duriw 
the  continuanee  of  their  action.  At  a  eerMnmooMnt,  let  ml 
the  force!  oease  entirely,  leaving  the  aphere  to  itself.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  tnm  ana  after  the  moment  of  div 
continuance,  the  sphere  will  move  round  an  axis  wh  i 
remains  unaltered ;  or,  if  this  be  not  perlbetly  peroepubie, 
the  gaomoiriaal  eonaidmtiona  pietently  to  bo  gfven,  wiB 
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if  wo  had  not  ono  otbUWiMk  of  the  tAilgeat 
iiae  of  direction  for  the  tivM  hriat,  mA  wfiieh 
I  to  1m  Uw  lint  «f  direetim  if  iIm  IbinM  van 


naiM  tt  90.  There  must  flMn,  it  the  Teiy  uenient  of  dhi- 

eontinuanre  of  the  fnrccR.  have  been  an  axis  which  ms  for 
that  moment  at  rest,  naraelv,  the  axis  on  which  the  motion 
i>  to  ronlinuc  after  the  furccs  cease.  In  this  way,  knowing 
that  curvilinear  nioiion  would  become  rectilinear  me  ma- 
ment  that  the  consti.unui^  forces  are  removed,  we  might 
form  an  idoi^  if  wo  had  not  one  otberwiMb  of  the  tangeat 
ofocumbiholiae 
trovld  eoattem 
removed. 

Now  let  Iho  sphere,  the  centre  being  fixed,  have  moved 
from  any  one  position  (P)  into  any  other  (Q),  but  not  round 
ono  axis.  If  a  point  were  to  move  fiom  A  lo  B.  however 
curviUnear  the  intermediate  path  might  be,  it  fRt>A/  have 
moved  from  A  to  B  in  a  straight  line^  the  chord  of  the  curve. 
Similarly,  it  mav  be  ahown  that  howeror  unaxical  the 
manner  in  whien  the  sphere  moves  fVom  position  (P)  to 
po*ilion  (Q),  it  mit;ht  have  been  chaiiL'c  l  from  the  one  lo 
the  oilier  by  a  nuitiiiti  of  simple  revulutioii.  To  show  this, 
remember  that,  the  centre  liLiiig  fixed,  Uie  jxiyitidiis  of  any 
two  points  of  the  ^ph^•re,  not  uppusiie.  give  the  position  of 
the  sphere,  so  that,  if  any  two  siu  h  pointa  ehoaen  in  the 
IKwition  (P)  eaa  be  transferred  to  their  ptaeaa  in  (Q)  bj  a 
ainpio  lifdltttioii  of  the  sphere  round  u  asia,  the  molo 
aphera  ia  tcanaftnod  by  that  same  ~ 


that  AB,  an  arc  in  tbeposition  (P).  comes  to  ab  in  the  position 
(Q).  Bisect  Aa  and  B*.  and  let  ereat  circles  drawn  through 
the  poinu  of  bisection  meet  in  O.  Than  it  ia  eaaily  pcoved 
that  OA  =  Oo,  OB  3  (Mb  whenee  AOB.  tOi,  ore  triannlea 
with  the  aides  of  one  sererelly  equal  to  those  of  the  other. 
Hence  the  angles  AOB,  a06.  are  equal,  whence  the  angles 
AOa  and  BOA  are  also  equal.  If  then  the  sphLre  should 
revolve  round  an  axis  passing  through  O  and  the  centre,  A 
would  be  brought  to  a  at  the  same  moment  at  which  B  is 
broiU(bt  to  b;  whence  the  change  ttoai  (P)  to  (Q>  can  be 
^helod,  aa  oaiortod.  by  o  simple  axieai  refolution. 

If  then  we  suppose  ab  ever  so  near  to  AB  in  position,  the 
aaane  thiiw  is  still  possible,  and  by  placing  ab  infinitely 
near  to  AB,  or  finding  the  limit  of  the  point  O  during  a 
motion  of  the  sphere  which  is  (limimi-hed  ad  infinitum,  the 
position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  repose  may  be  deter- 
mine<l  at  any  point  of  the  motion  of  the  sphere.  And  if  we 
suppose  this  sphere  to  bo  merely  cut  for  convenience  out  of 
any  solid  body,  with  th«  fixed  point  of  that  body  for  its 
centre,  the  instantaneous  axia  of  repoae  of  the  body  may  bo 
found.  hetn|  olvofa  that  of  the  sphere. 

One  of  Iff.  Foinsot'a  remarkable  propositions  is  the  follow- 
ing:— Any  motion  of  a  ■system  rouna  a  flxe«l  point  may  be 
attained  by  cuLiins;  a  cone  (in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  , 
word)  out  of  the  body,  with  the  fixed  point  for  a  vertex,  and 
fixing  in  space  another  cone  for  itto  nil  upon, also  with  the 
fixed  point  for  a  vertex. 

Thua,  if  in  the  a4)oimng  diogram.  the  cone  A  be  made 
to  ntt  «ipM!.t]M  oono  B.  Mbeing  supposed  destitute  of 
unpoBolnMlity.wllwt  ^  ooolaet  of  tliB  onrtM  of  A  awl 


B  eon  always  be  made,  and  if  the  systom  oat  of  which  A  is 

cut  be  then  restored  (a'lMi  without  impenetiability ),  there 
will  be  a  complete  ^'coinetrical  represeotetion  of  one  pos- 
sible motion  of  the  system  about  C.  MoiOOVor,  there  ia  no 
possible  motion  which  might  not  bo  npfooented  in  the 
same  manner  by  properly  ehooaing  the  conea  A  Mid  B,  ond 
the  axis  of  reiMao  for  the  inalant  ia  tho  lino  in  vhieh  tbe 
MO  oonaa  tooM. 

P.  a.  NobtSSX 


If  we  aoppoae  no  fixed  point  to  the  system,  so  that  notion 

of  translation,  as  well  as  of  rotation,  is  possible,  M.  Poinsot 
has  given  another  equally  bstinct  notion  of  the  .state  of  the 
motion  during  an  iiiftaitfi>  small  time.  The  most  simple 
notion  which  we  can  form  of  a  combined  translation  and 
rotation  is  the  screw-like  motion,  in  which  a  uniform  mo- 
tion of  translation  ia  accompanied  by  a  unifbnn  motion  of 
rotation  round  a  line  panllel  to  iho  notion  of 


M.  Poinsot  baa  ahown  that  every  noUon  of  *  mMM  mual 
be,  at  any  one  instant,  either  a  simple  motion  w  translation, 

or  one  of  n^ation.  or  the  screw-like  motion ohovo  deivcribed. 
That  IS  to  say,  at  every  point  of  time  in  the  motion  of  a 
system  there  exists  a  line  (whether  internal  or  external  to 
ihvmcUencU  system  matters  not,  aa  long  as  they  are  immovo> 
ably  connected)  along  which  the  ajnMem  is  at  that  instant 
dmpping.  while  all  the  reat  of  the  motion  at  that  instant  ia 
simple  lotatian  about  that  tlipping  arte.  There  will  pe^ 
haps  be  some  diOenlty  in  the  first  reception  of  these  ideas ; 
but  when  they  are  onre  understood,  the  precision  they  will 
give  to  the  conception  formed  ofthOBBOlianflfnifllOinwill 
be  found  highly  valuable. 

In  every  solid  system,  whether  fBgnkr  OT  not,  can  be  de- 
seribcd  an  ellipsoid  fSuBPACBS  op  TflB  BaOOlID  Dmsu] 
whidi  is  called  by  M.  Poinsot  the  cenfrwf  olltpsoid.  Iia 
centre  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system ;  its  three  prin 
cipal  diameters  have  their  squares  inversely  proportional  to 
the  Moments  of  Inertia  about  these  diameters  as  axes; 
and  the  position  of  those  three  diameters  depends  upon  tlis 
distribution  of  the  masses  of  which  the  system  is  composed. 
If  the  centre  be  fixed,  these  diameters  are  the  only  axen 
upon  which  thc^ystem  can  pemaoeatly  revolve  without  the 
atia  boinc  also  fixed;  and  thej  are  called  the  wineipal 
axeo  of  tne  ayatem.  When  theee  diameten  all  diflbr  in 

length,  the  revolution  about  the  trrcatest  and  least  axis  is 
stable  rSTABiLiTv],  and  about  the  mean  axis  unstable.  The 
conception  of  the  effect  of  given  forces  upon  a  system  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  this  ellipsoid.  [Thxory  or 
CocFLxa.] 

LetuaiMHrmippoaeamtoni  to  leeeive  at  the  aamo  tiaw 
two  motiaBB,  toOM  two  uflhrent  axea  of  repose :  that  ia  to 
aa^,  gifon  two  dilTereat  motions,  required  the  motion  which 
will  result  firom  the  sufficient  causes  of  the  two  motions 

being  impressed  on  the  system  at  once.  There  will  be  at 
the  first  instant  an  instantaneous  axis  of  repose,  which  it  is 
required  to  find.  First  let  the  two  axes  pass  through  the 
same  point  A.  and  choose  the  angle  B.\C  out  of  the  four 
an^oa  made  by  the  two  axes,  in  such  manner  that  points  of 
tho  qmom  IfiQg  in  the  angle  B AC  would  bo  elevated  hf 
thonMlDn  foimd  BA,  and  dopnaaed  by  dial  lonod  CA 


or  «£m  eend.  On  tho  asoa  take  AB  and  AQ.  Ifnea  pro> 

portionsi  to  the  angular  velocities  about  those  axes,  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  AD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  AI>. 
Then  AD  is  tlie  axis  of  repose  at  starting  (whi(  h  however 
it  may  not  continue  to  be),  and  AD  represents  the  angular 
velocity  round  that  axis  at  startiagt  in  the  same  manner  aa 
AB  and  AC  repreaeot  tho  Inpfoaaed  angular  volodtioo 
about  AB  and  AC.  [Comoainoir.] 

Next  let  the  axes  be  parallel  to  one  another,  say  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  passing  through  A  and  B. 
If  the  rotations  are  such  that  A  and  B  wouM  both  rise,  or 
both  fall,  on  the  paper,  each  by  the  rotation  about  tho  other, 
take  a  point  C  in  AB  continued,  nearest  lo  the  axis  about 
which  the  angular  velocity  is  greatest  (say  that  of  A),  and 
•neh  that  OA  ia  to  CB  as  tho  angular  veloetry  about  B  to 


tho  angular  velocity  about  A.  Then  the  axis  of  repose  at 
starting  is  a  hne  passing  tiiroUi;h  C  parallel  to  the  former  axes, 
and  the  angular  velocity  is  the  difference  of  the  angular  velo- 
cities about  A  and  B,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  greater.  In 
thia  eaae  tho  dirootioas  of  the  rotatioM  about  A  and  B  [Oi- 
nxcnow  or  Motiow]  are  diflbnnt.  There  laonemnailtahlo 
case,  namely,  when  the  rotations  about  A  and  B  areeqtwL  In 
this  case  th?      mould.  load  us  to  a  rotation  equal  to  nothing 
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made  about  a  point  at  an  iiiflnite  distance— one  of  those  ex- 
treme conclusions  which  require  iiiterpretatioii.  The  fuel 
18  that  these  two  rotations  give  only  a  simple  motum  of 
translation  ^  AB  X  Angular  Velocity  per  second,  and  such 
■■  to  naktllw  tptem  more  upwards  or  downwards  on  the 
paner  aMordiiif  m  tbe  Mp«r»to  lotatKms  would  make  the 
points  A  and  o  move  Vjpwanb  or  dowDwarda.  This  parti- 
cular rase  -^iW  be  more  inte1!i;;ib1o  when  lookod  at  with  the 
help  of  Uie  Thf.ory  of  Couplks. 

But  if  the  roUlior.s  be  in  ihe  same  direction,  so  that  A 
will  be  loivi-rcd  and  B  raised,  or  vice  versu,  each  by  the 
rotation  al)out  the  other : — Take  a  point  D,  dividing  AB  so 
that  AD  is  to  DB  as  the  ai^pilar  velocity  about  B  is  to  ihat 
•  atamt  A.  Then  will  the  axiiof  rapooa  at  starting  be  a 
parallel  drown  through  D  to  the  ax«»  passing  through  A 
and  B,  and  the  angular  velocity  will  be  the  sum  of  the  an- 
gular  veh>cities  about  A  and  B,  its  direction  being  that  which 
Towera  A  on  the  paper  and  raises  B,  or  vice  versa,  according 
&H  is  done  by  the  given  angular  velocities. 

Lastly,  let  the  axes  be  neither  parallel  nor  intersecting, 
MAB«ffld  CD Throush  the  poiui  in  which  CD  meets  the 
i  pttpondieular  dtaw  £F  pacaUal  to  AB,  and  at  the 


instant  at  which  the  rotations  rouiid  AB  and  CD  commence, 
givo  a  couple  of  equal  and  contrary  rotations  about  EF, 
flKh  -eqaal  to  that  about  AB.  Thia  Uat  pair  prodncaa  no 
•flbet,  ao  that  the  composition  of  the  Ibor  rotations  givaa  the 

same  result  a^  that  i»f  the  two.  Notv  as  above  stated,  the 
rotation  round  AH,  and  its  equal  and  contrary  round  EF. 
produce  nolhint^  but  a  inoiion  of  tran**latioii,  while  the  re- 
maining rotaiion  uhout  E F,  compounded  by  the  h rat  rule 
with  about  AB,  gives  what  would  be  an  axis  of  lepose, 
if  it  were  uot  for  that  translation.  The  whole  resttlt  then 
is,  that  the  ayaiem  begins  to  move  about  an  axis,  vhieh  axis 
bepns  to  undergo  a  translation  in  space. 

There  is  no  work  to  which  we  can  refer  the  reader  for  a 
simple  demonstration  of  these  rules,  apart  from  higher  con- 
siderations. But  the  student  of  mechanies  wiio  does  not 
pay  attention  to  the  simple  phenomena  of  translation  and 
rotation,  will  rarely  find  himself  able  to  attain  a  complete 
comprehension  of  the  equatieiii  bj  which  these  phenomena 
are  applied  in  phrsica. 

R.OTATION  OP  CROPS.  It  has  been  observed  in  a 
former  article  [Auabi.k  Land"!  that  a  re]'ctitii)n  of  tiiu  .same 
crops  in  succession  has  a  peculiar  ellect  on  the  !>oil,  m)  that 
if  grain  of  the  samo  nature  be  sown  year  after  year  in  the 
same  ground,  it  will  nut  pmrluce  the  same  return  of  the  seed, 
even  when  abundantly  manured.  Tbn  reason  of  this  is  not 
salisfactorUy  explained,  but  the  experiments  whieh  have 
been  made  b^  men  of  science  lend  ut  to  eonelude  that  the 
real  cause  will  bo  gradually  disfovoied  :  and  considerable 
advances  have  been  iii:ide  towiuds  a  r;ittonal  solution  of  the 
ijuesli  m.  It  has  been  observed  that  ii  is  the  formation  of 
the  !>eed  which  principally  causes  the  deterioration  of  the 
.soil;  for  if  the  crop  ho  fed  off  In  a  green  state,  or  mown 
before  the  seed  is  formed,  the  mmn  tnay  be  safely  repeated, 
and  no  diminutfon  of  the  plants  is  apparent.  Thus  grasses 
in  a  nu-ad'W  whu-h  are  mown  before  thij  Mussom  is  faded  or 
the  seed  formed,  will  spring  up  again  vigorously  i  but  if  the 
seed  is  allowed  to  ripen,  the  ronts  die  away,  and  the  best 
grasses  gradually  disappear.  It  is  thus  that  when  a  meadow 
L-<  mown  year  after  year  for  hay,  and  the  earliest  grasses  are 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seed,  the  crop  will  be  later  and  later, 
and  all  the  earliest  grasses  vQl  disappear.  Irrigation  pre- 
vents this,  and  seems  to  restore  to  the  land  whatever  the 
gra.--ses  require  for  tlieir  continuance.  Feeding  of  the  mea- 
dows d  .e.«  the  same;  and  this  leads  lo  the  conclusion  that 
water  leMorcs  liio  power  of  production;  and  that,  the 
..To  es  IV  >t  heioK  p  rmitted  to  ran  to  seed,  the  deteriorating 
etl»Krt  is  not  produced. 

If  it  had  been  a  mere  exhaustion  of  the  nutritious  par- 
ticles in  the  soil  which  caused  the  deterioration  of  the  aub- 
saqnent  crops,  some  kind  of  manure  might  restore  the  Ar* 


ftility;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  However  judiciously  the 
land  may  be  manured,  it  is  not  practicable  to  raise  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  clover,  or  of  many  other  plants,  on  a  soil  which  has 
shown  that,  as  the  farmers  say,  it  is  tired  of  that  crop ;  but 
clover  grows  well  after  wheat,  and  wheat  after  clover,  » 
that  the  sanm  eSiNt  is  not  produced  in  the  soil  by  these  two 
crops.  Experimentt  have  been  nede  hf  etntoent  ehemfsia, 
particularly  by  Macalre  of  Geneva,  at  the  reouest  of  De  Can- 
oolle,  which  lead  one  to  suppose  that,  in  theiormation  of  the 
seed  or  other  nutritious  parts  of  plants,  the  sap  is  di,;e5ted, 
that  it  takes  up  certain  eleuieiiU*  and  deposits  others,  which 
are  the  residue  of  the  process:  and  these  oeing  no  longer  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  the  seed,  are  rejected  by  t&  vital 
action  of  the  plant,  and  exude  by  the  roots.  Thus  certain 
inferior  animals,  wliicb  in  many  re'tpccts  have  some  analo^)- 
with  vegetables  in  their  grow  th,  u.s  the  polypi,  take  in  nourishi- 
menthythc  same  openinf^sor  poresby  whuh  the  excrements 
are  voided  after  digestion;  and  the  different  constitution  of 
different  animals  enables  one  clas»  to  feed  on  the  excrements 
of  another ;  whereas  no  animal  in  a  healthy  state  can  derive 
nourishment  from  that  iirhicb  it  has  already  digested  and 
voided.  Our  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  vegetoble  hh 

Crevents  us  from  foreseeing  the  eflfacts  produced  on  the  sap 
y  the  expansion  of  the  blossom  or  the  ripening  of  the  seed ; 
but  experience  leads  us  to  perceive  that  certain  plants 
thrive  best  after  certain  others:  and  that  in  this  ca««  they 
are  always  of  distinct  and  different  natures.  A  plant  which 
has  fibrous  roots,  and  throws  up  a  seed-stem  with  few  leaves^ 
thrives  best  after  one  which  has  a  fleshy  not  and  maaiy 
eaesnlent  leaves  on  a  branching  stem.  Tfaaa,  wheat  thrives 
after  beans,  vetches,  or  clovor ;  barley  and  oats  after  tur- 
nips, carrots,  ur  potatoes.  Independently  of  the  manure 
which  may  he  put  into  the  ground,  the  crops  will  be  better 
where  the  proper  succe^ston  is  attended  to,  than  where 
plants  of  a  simflar  kind  arc  made  to  follow  each  other.  To 
aaeertain  die  earn*  of  this,  Mr.  liaeaire  and  aooM  other 
sdentifie  men  observed  the  change  which  took  J^aoe  in  the 
water  in  which  wheat  had  been  made  to  prow.  They  foi:i.il 
a  deposit  in  the  water  of  tiie  nature  of  a  bitter  extract ;  and 
this  they  concluded  to  he  excrementitious.  Whetlier  tlie^ 
experiments  were  conclusive  or  not,  they  found  that  beans 
grew  well  in  the  water  in  which  wheat  had  deposited  thia 
supposed  excrement  i  and*  on  the  other  hand,  wiieet  throve 
in  the  water  in  which  beans  had  grown.  Thia  eonOrmed  the 
weUrklMWn  fact  that  heavy  soils  of  a  rich  qnality  and  we'.! 
manured  will  bear  alternate  crops  of  wheat  and  bcan> 
without  tile  intervention  of  a  tallow  for  a  loiii;  series  of  yc.ir-, 
as  18  practised  in  sume  parts  of  Kent.  The  v&vct  of  fallow- 
ing land  is  explained  on  the  same  principle ;  the  excrement 
is  wa<!hod  out  by  the  rains,  or  is  decomposed  by  the  hg,ht 
and  air  to  which  it  is  expend  by  the  repeated  ploughing. 
Tlius  the  land  is  said  to  be  tuwtened,  an  expression  very 
common  among  those  farmers  who  adhere  to  the  fallow- 
ing system. 

If  the  chemical  nature  of  the  excrement  of  each  plant 
cultivated  could  bo  accurately  ascertained,  artificial  means 
might  be  discorered,  by  wbicb  the  same  efiect  might  be  eot- 
peditiously  produoed*  whteh  now  reoutres  a  whole  bsmob  ef 
fallowing.  But  experience  and  observatMO  have  astici- 
pated  science,  a<  is  often  Ae  case :  and  a  judicious  rotation 
of  crops  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  bad  efllects  of  liif 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  noil  w  hich  is  caused  by  ute 
growth  of  particular  classes  of  plants:  whether  it  be  that 
they  deprive  it  of  i^e^-uliar  ^lu,  as  some  will  have  it,  or  de- 
posit deleterious  particles,  according  to  otben.  However 
inlerestiiig  it  may  be  to  the  curious  inquirer  to  aaeertain  the 
r»l  cause,  it  is  snfllcient  Ibrthe  practical  fkrmer  to  le«m  by 
experience  what  crops  succeed  best  after  each  other,  anil 
how  so'in  the  s-ame  kind  of  seed  m;iy  a^ain  l»o  sown  m  fbf 
sanie  ground  wilh  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  pro<iuc;;,;z  \ 
good  crop;  and  this  after  all  can  only  be  karned  frum  actual 
experiment  and  observation. 

In  all  Countries  where  pcculiarattontion  has  been  paid  to 
agricultttte.  the  tnost  advantageous  succession  of  crops  is 
generally  known ;  and  if  any  deviation  takes  place,  it  i<i  as  n  n 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  model  (^or 
imitati  iii,  hut  rather  as  an  espermient  of  a  doubtful  re-^ulr. 
Certain  general  principles  arc  commonly  admitted  a*  fully 
established;  the  chief  of  these  i»,  that  a  plant  with  a  naked 
stem  and  farinaceous  seed  should  foUowone  with  a  braneb* 
ing  stem  and  a  fleshy  root,  whidi  has  been  taken  frotn  the 
ground  by  mowing  or  feeding  before  the  sce<l  was  rtpc  :  r.r  it 
ali  those  conditions  cannot  bo  obtained,  tliat  some  ot  these 
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at  least  should  b«  eompliod  with.  Wheat  sown  after  clover, 
which  is  allowed  lo  be  thft  best  successioo  on  light  loila,  fulfils 
•n  tlie  oonditioitt :  wlien  it  is  sown  after  b<»ns.  the  eomlition 

the  preceding  crop  not  ripening  its  seed  is  given  up ;  and 
comequently  this  8ucoes«ion  is  inferior  to  the  other.  Potatoes, 
at  finst  sight,  appear  to  fulfil  all  the  necessary  citnditions; 
but  although  Ihejdo  not  often  ripen  the  seed  above  ground, 
the  bulbs  of  the  routt  contain  so  much  farina,  that  iti  tho 
fonnatioQ  of  theee  the  soil  is  notoriously  deteriorated  i  and 
ftKiaers  well  kmnr  tbat,  except  in  peeulnr  cases  vliiioli  fiwm 
exeiptioiui,  vheat  uever  thri\'es  so  vdl  after  potatoes  as  it 
does  afker  elovnr,  even  when  the  ground  has  Men  so  richly 
iiiunured  as  to  contain  marc  organic  matter  in  a  SolnUe 
blalu  than  there     in  the  routs  of  the  clovur. 

A  kiiowlL-dfiio  of  the  diirercnt  plunls  w  hich  m.iy  succeed 
each  otiier  on  the  suine  land  is  of  great  importance  in  iitnn- 
inga  judieioua  lotatioa.  &oas  to  obtain  the  nuMtmhnlik 

£ reduce  firoiD  aiijr  nven  aoiLia  asouick  nmnnuioe  aa  poaii* 
le  without  the  risk  of  lUlarB.  in  the  triennial  system^ 
which  could  only  be  profitable  where  much  of  tin  \p.ml 
rciuaui^  ill  a  state  of  pasture,  two  croj  s  of  Porn  wtiu  taLen 
in  succession  after  a  complete  fallow.  But  even  here  it 
was  found  advisable  tu  have  different  kinds  of  gr&iii,  md 
not  to  repeat  the  same  crop  without  a  fallow  intervening. 
In  very  rich  soils  wheat  and  barky  veto  the  usual  avft 
after  the  fUlow  ;and  the  manors  was  obtained  by  means  of 
cattle  or  sheep  kept  on  thi?  pastures  in  summer  and  on  hay 
and  straw  in  winter.  Repeattjd  plonghinga  were  indis- 
pensablo  ;  and  tho  farmer  who  stirred  his  land  the  most  was 
tlio  mobt  certain  of  good  crops.  But  when  pastures  were 
broken  up,  this  system  soon  exhausted  tho  soil  for  want  of 
manure,  and  it  became  indtapensable  to  devote  some  portioo 
of  the  land  to  raise  food  for  the  animals  whose  dnny  is 
required  to  keep  up  the  lertility.  Hence  the  inttodootion 
of  roots  and  artifieial  grasses.  It  was  soon  observed  that 
the  t'rops  of  corn  weic  much  better  on  the  land  which  had 
;>orne  these  rods  and  grasses,  even  witli  less  manure,  than 
aticr  crojis  of  grain;  and  a  rotation  was  adopted  in  which 
gr«M.ii  crops  were  raised  between  every  two  crops  of  corn.  In 
process  of  time  the  ftdlom  were  found  to  be  superfluous 
wliemvar  green  ereps  could  be  raised  with  advantage ;  and 
the  land  was  kept  eken  by  carefbl  weeding  and  hoeing. 
The  effect  of  a  judicious  rotation  00  the  produce  raised  in  a 
j;iveu  lime  was  so  evidently  advantageous,  that  it  gave  rise 
to  a  nation  that  in  this  alone  consi.sted  liie  whole  art  of  tho 
farmer,  even  to  the  neglect  of  manure  ;  and  clauses  were 
introdu  L<;  in  leases  prescribing  the  rotation  to  bo  strictly 
adhofed  to,  often  with  detrinienl  to  the  land  and  loss  to  the 
tenant,  when  the  elreunutaneee  required  a  deriatton  f^om 
the  rule. 

Ill  order  to  find  tho  crops  which  may  advantageously 
-  IK  coed  each  other  in  rotation,  many  circumstances  must 
l>c  taken  into  consideration.  First  of  all  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  its  fitness  for  particular  crops;  next  the  wants  of 
the  fanner  and  his  familjr.  and  the  maintenance  of  tlra 
aloek  required  to  prodnee  a  snOdeat  supply  of  manure.  It 
i*  unreasonable  to  expect  poor  light  land  to  produce  wheat 
and  beans,  although  by  high  cultivation  these  crops  ma}  be 
forced.  Rye,  oats,  and  nuts  may  give  the  fanner  u  hotter 
profit,  by  being  raisea  ai  a  lo^b  expeiiiw  than  more  valuable 
crops,  which  must  be  forced  with  manure,  and  at  best  are 
precarious  in  soils  not  adapted  to  their  growth.  In  moderate 
loans  wheat  may  recur  eveiy  Iburth  or  fifth  year,  vhaieas 
in  very  rich  compact  loams  it  may  recur  every  third,  and 
even  every  alternate  year.  Clover  and  many  artificial 
tjra'-sos  do  not  succeed  well  if  they  recur  oftencr  than  every 
sixth  year,  or  with  even  a  longer  interval.  Rape,  flax, 
and  jwtatoes  require  a  still  more  distant  recurrence  on  the 
same  ground.  Ail  these  considerations  lead  tho  farmer 
to  the  selection  of  the  most  advantageous  rotation  for 
tba  soil  of  hia  Ann;  and  whore  the  land  in  a  considerable 
district  is  nearly  ot  an  uniftirm  quality,  experience  soon 
t  stablislies  a  course  which  no  one  finds  it  prudent  to  de- 
\  Kito  from.  It  happens  flrequently  however  that  a  ^reat 
variety  of  soils,  very  diflerciit  m  their  nature  and  fertility, 
:ii  e  intermixed  ;  and  then,  unless  the  farmer  can  apply  the 
\ruaprinaiples  of  rotations,  be  may  greatly  err  by  following 
tbe  nowMb  which  my  be  vary  judioouB  ibr  tiie'  prevailing 
soil  of  tiie  dislriet,  hut  not  at  all  suited  to  soom  of  his  fields. 
Here  th.c  nid  afV.irc  tn  n  yuung  farmer,  to  Mook  over  hi-? 
tioighboui  >  Lh  1^  ni  l',  not  be  a  prudent  one  to  follow; 
and  even  if  ilun:  a  ri'  im  ditierence  in  the  nature  of  the 
mtki,  or  in  the  state  of  fectiiity  in  which  it  is  at  the  moment, 


a  blind  adherence  to  the  practice  of  others  will  never  lead 
to  any  improvement:  for  such  improvement  can  only  he 
effected  by  some  knowledge  of  the  reasons  on  which  any 
practice  is  founded.  Hence  a  know ledj^  of  the  crops  suited 
to  any  particular  soil,  and  the  order  in  which  these  crops 
should  succeed  each  other,  is  indispaoiaUe  to  the  advaa- 
tageous  cultivation  of  a  farm. 

That  which  forms  the  food  of  man  is  always  the  principal 
object  in  tlio  cultivation ;  and«  exoepting  rice,  which  only 
grows  in  warm  climates,  thoro  is  no  food  more  universally 
used  than  that  which  is  made  Awn  whsat.  barley, 
oats,  and  pulse  are  only  snhstitntes  whora  wheat  cannot  be 
raiaed  in  sutTicient  quantiticii.  Next  to  grain  comes  meat, 
chiefly  beeC  muttau,  and  pork,  ot  which  the  consumption 
increases  with  the  wealth  of  a  nation  and  the  advance  of  its 
agriculture.  Wheat  and  iiat  cattle  are  therefore  ])riniary 
objects  with  every  good  Attners  and  he  who  can  raise  most 
wheat  uA  frttan  most  aaaa  9t  alwap  er  pigs  will  raaliie  tha 
greatest  profit 

Many  circumstances  may  inditatp  i  d'-viation  from  the 
courtrC  which,  as  a  general  ruie,  i.s  must  advantai;eous.  Tho 
facility  of  purchasing  mauure  from  neighbouring  towns 
may  allow  of  more  frequent  crops  of  corn,  and  of  nutritious 
roots  which  require  much  manure,  such  as  potatoes,  and 
which  give  no  return  to  tha  land  in  tha  shq^  c<  dung.  But 
wo  must  lay  downndes  for  those  who  are  to  rdy  on  their  own 
resources  to  recruit  the  land  with  manure,  so  that  it  may 
give  the  greatest  produc«»  without  diminishing  in  fertility; 
and  tfaia  aan  only  ha  dona  hj  a  judieioua  laadiag  of  liva- 
Ktock. 

Tha  simple  rotation  of  wheat  and  beans  alternately  would 
be  by  iiir  the  most  profttable  in  rich  clay  soil,  as  both  tbaaa 
er^ps  always  ohiam  a  good  price  in  the  market;  hut  if  a 
whole  fkrm  were  so  cropped,  nearly  all  tha  mannre  must  be 
purchased ;  for,  after  a  few  crops,  the  wheatietraw  and  bean 
halm  would  not  produce  half  the  manure  required  for  the 
land.    Hay  and  oals  must  be  ptirchated  for  the  horses  re 

Juired  for  the  tillage,  which  miLrht  not  be  procured  so  rea- 
ilvor  so  cheap  as  they  may  be  raised  oit  the  farm.  On  very 
light  sands  wheat  or  beans  cannot  be  raiiad»  axoapi  hy  a 
very  ezpenriva  mode  of  cultivation ;  but  m,  oats*  peas, 
buckwheat,  snd  nets  tn  cattle  most  he  subattloted.  On 
chalky  loams  the  principal  crops  are  barley  and  artificial 
I  grasses  for  sheep.  In  short,  no  particular  rotation  can  be 
'  prescribed  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  soil,  the 
locality,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  any  parti« 
oular  rainn.  As  the  vest  universal  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down 
that  avary  altenata  orap  should  be  consumed  by  animals  mi 
the  fhrm,  and  that,  as  nueh  as  possible,  the  phnts  which 
succeed  each  other  should  be  or  different  uEit  rral  !i  t  inic 
families.  Experience  has  generally  shown  liie  tnuu  that 
should  be  allowed  to  intersene  between  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  kind  of  crop,  and  we  have  only  to  form  our  plans 
accordingly. 

In  ot&t  lo  prove  that  tha  wineiples  we  have  here  aaid 
dovm  are  not  Ibrmed  on  mare  ueory,  we  have  only  to  show 

that  experience  and  observation  have  led  to  the  same  prac- 
I  tical  results,  and  that  those  rotations  which  have  stooa  the 
test  of  the  longest  experience  have  been  gradually  brought 
to  a  coustdcrable  perfection  in  consequence  of  the  faiiunss 
which  generally  luowad  any  gnat  datiatioin  fin>n  tha  tnta 
rational  course. 

Of  the  old  briennial  eooraa  (fldk»w,  wheat,  haile^  or  oats) 
it  muit  be  observed  tbat  the  two  corn^rops  so  r^ndly  dete- 
riorate the  soil,  that  a  complete  year  of  fallow  is  required  to 
purify  it,  and  a  good  i  in  uring  to  keep  the  land  in  heart, 
and  that  all  the  indusiiy  of  the  farmer  cannot  keep  up  the 
fertdity  of  the  land  without  extraneous  help,  cither  from  the 
manure  made  in  towns,  or  in  the  farm-yard  by  cattle  bred 
and  kept  in  commons  or  pasture-grounds.  This  syatem, 
whichprevaUedaokinfccaniiothacaUadafaiatiett;  and  no 
real  improvement  was  Introduced  into  f^frienltnre  ontil  tha 

notion  of  its  perfection  was  cxpl'jded,  and  tenants  were  per- 
mitted to  deviate  from  it.  The  rotations  adopted  in  the 
place  of  this  old  system  necer-sarily  partook  at  first  of  its 
main  defects.  Green  crops  were  inti^uced  of  necessity  to 
supply  the  loss  of  the  commons  and  pastures,  which,  as  ine 
population  incrsased.  were  gndually  cultivated  as  arable 
land:  hut  the  two  white  crops  remained  in  snocessioii,  and 
even  now,  such  is  the  force  of  liabtt  and  early  impression, 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  be  gained  with  mere 
practical  &rmers  is  to  make  '  n  l  ave  patieiux'  when  their 
land  is  in  a  good  state,  and  to  prevent  their  sowing  a  white 
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cropv  *hwh  h  iinaMdMtdy  profllable  and  obtaiMd  at  little 
or  no  expense,  intMkd  of  •  graoo  crop,  wbieb  w31  keup  the 

laud  in  neart  and  improve  it  for  future  crops,  but  which 
does  not  figure  in  tliu  account  of  sales.  Yut  it  can  be 
clearly  shown,  that  in  ihl-  i  cases  the  second  1,1:11  i  r  i)  ;s 
dearly  purehasod  by  the  expense  requirud  to  rusture  the 
had  to  the  atato  in  which  it  waa  when  the  seed  was  nown 
a  Mcoad  time;  manure  alone  will  not  do  tbia ;  fallowing  and 
repeated  ploagfaing  can  alone  elbet  it;  and  whether  you 
plough  aeveral  times  before  a  erop,  or  are  forced  to  do 
so  after  it,  there  is  no  diisrenee  in  the  expense  of  labour, 
although  tlm*  saaj  be  moeh  in  the  value  of  theinheeqaent 

crops. 

The  Norfolk  course  (turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat),  wnich 
is  so  well  known  and  deitervedly  in  repute  for  li);ht  »,and-s, 
HaM  tuHf  em  dlliwt,  which  is  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of 
elofer.  Rye  grass,  tho  usual  lahotitttte  in  aandy  iis,  un- 
laea  It  be  flsd  off  young,  is  fkr  hilbrior  to  elover  as  -j.  ^jn  ;iara- 
tion  for  wheal,  and  thia  arconis  with  the  theory;  for  wheat 
and  rye  giuss  .ire  both  of  llic  aiilural  family  of  the  ^rami- 
netF.  Tares  or  vetches  are  a  Rood  substituti  m  lu  ^vy  soils, 
as  woU  OS  beans,  both  of  which  are  legwninotte,  but  not 
well  suited  to  light  sandy  soils.  Peas  are  sometimes  in*.ro- 
durad;  but  they  ate  apt  to  encourage  weeds,  unless  the 
crop  be  very  mwrj,  and  tben  tber  ezhauit  the  soil,  and 
IWM  litib  wgelaue  oialtar  behind  them  in  their  roots. 


Itt  muf  flountnoi  then  am  otber  vegetable  products, 
which  are  nquired  fbr  tbelbod  of  the  inhabitants,  or  supply 

the  raw  materials  of  manufactures  ;  these  must  be  introduced 
into  the  rotations.,  according  to  tlu;ir  cSect  on  the  so.l  and 
;';ic  i  i./i  .aiion  they  require.  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  and 
French  beaiis,  for  their  mmi,  are  cultivated  m  more  soulburo 
climates  as  field  crops.  Potatoes  are  now  an  essential  pro- 
duct in  some  districts,  and  one  whieb,  after  maite,  produces 
the  greatest  quantity  of  Ibod  fbr  man  ftoto  a  given  portion  of 
land.  But  potatoes  require  much  manure,  and  cannot  profit- 
ably be  coftiTated  to  a  very  ^reat  extent  as  a  farm  produce, 
nor  repeated  on  the  same  land,  for  any  length  of  time,  oftener 
than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years;  they  should  however  aiws)« 
enter  into  the  rotation  in  that  portion  of  the  land  which  is 
to  be  much  worked,  cleaned,  and  manured  after  a  crop  of 
corn.  Flax,  colsa.  hemp,  and  many  other  plaata  are  eulti- 
vaic  !  in  v  irioua  districts.  By  alittle  manifement  agrvat 
variety  of  pradooe  may  be intfoduoed  with  some  reguUniy; 
and,  aj»  a  specimen,  wo  wilt  give  a  rotation  which  1?^  goner.ii;\ 
adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille  in  France,  and  wo^ 
noticed  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultnnl  Socialjof 
England.*  vol.  i..  part  iii.,  page  292. 

The  quantity  of  land  is  15  bonnurt  (about  60  imperial 
acrei^).  Each  bonnier  is  divided  into  IC  eents;  Msti  cimt  is 
consequently  ooe-fbotllk  Of  an  aoRi 


Mutation     Croft/or  Fomr  Yi 


■ae.  Cant. 

0  VI  Colsa  plants 
U     6  Tumipe 

0    fi  0»v*flihhag8 


%  meat 


1 

0 

s 

0 


1 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

1ft 


0  Clover 

8  Flax  . 

8  CoUa  . 

B  Bean* 

8  OaU  . 

•  Rye  end  tares 

8  Rje  . 

8  Wmter  barley 

B  Clover 

4  Potatoes 

'2  Beet- root 

2  Carrots 


Tsstk 


I    8  Oata 


f  I 
0 
0 
0 

si 

0 
0 


0 

8 

8 

8 
4 

'J 

*l 
12 
6 
6 


Taree  1 

Rye  .       .  I 

Winter  barley  f 

Clover        .  J 


Potatoes 
Boet-root  . 
Carrots 
Colsa  plants 
Tumipe 
Gov-eabbage 


) 


TIMTm 


Bob.  Crnt. 

(  I  0  Clover 
10    a  Rax  . 


8    B  GoIm 


4    g  Wheat 


{1 


Clover 
Flax  . 


8  Colia. 


8  Oito  . 

{Tares,  &e.  (as 
intbeaeomd 


) 


4     8  Wheat 


I- 

15     0  15     0  15  0 

The  tares,  rye,  winter  barley,  and  clover  are  moetly  cut  green  for  fodder 


Fuoith  Year. 


4    8  Whant 


I 

8 
8 
1 


0  Clover 

8  Rbk  . 

8  Ceha. 

8  Beau 

8  Oata 


t 


C  Tares,  &c.  (as 
in  second 
and  third 
years) 


t 


In  thia  rotation  (here  are  a  great  many  different  crops, 
bnt  tim  ehiaf  is  wheat,  which  oeeupies  18  ism  in  60.  and 


ihtta  weuia  nearly  every  third  ynar  on  Ae  mme  ground.  It 
invariably  fldleiwe  elover.  flBX.eolia,  and  beana,  all  plants  of 
different  families  from  graminea.  After  the  wheat, 
various  green  crops  fulluw,  aud,  excepting  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  winter  barley  and  rye,  which  are  generally  cut  grton 
for  the  cattle,  all  these  are  likewise  of  different  families  fruin 
wheat.  Tben  come  coIm,  beans,  and  oatM,  all  but  the  last 
of  different  families  from  the  two  preoeduig ;  and  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  colsa  plants  raised  to  be  transplanted  aie 
IbUoved  by  beans,  and  ttietumipa  end  eow-cabbage  by  oats, 
while  the  colsa  for  seed  eotnes  after  tares,  rye,  winter 
b.irley,  and  clover.  This  l  uiati  m  is  not  a  theoretical  one, 
but  actually  and  strictly  tuihutt^d  to  by  all  those  who  are 
considered  good  farmers  in  theilistrict  whero  it  has  been  the 
rule  for  a  century  and  more.  It  is  not  the  result  of  physio- 
kgieal  theories,  but  it  is  most  probably  the  uaront  of  the 
fbeoiy  which  ia  now  almoit  universally  adopteu  by  all  scien- 
tifteaBiealtnriats. 
llrrBhMkiab  whanay  ha  «Qntidend  m  vwgrgood  nnthoiUy 


in  modern  British  farming,  was  requested,  when  in  Faiii, 
to  recommend  a  course  of  cropping  or  11  rotation  saiiod  ts 
the  northern  portion  of  Franoe.  Probably  withovil  aar 
knowledge  of  what  waa  aetnally  the  praetiee  in  a  teui  of  it 

\.c  composed  a  table  of  crops,  which  he  coiisidcroJ  as  suit- 
to  a  very  rich  soil  in  a  very  genial  cliinulo  ;  and  if  we  c<  i!> 
paie  this  with  the  forcgoinp  rotation,  we  shall  be  surpus-l 
to  find  lutw  Utiurly  ihey  agree  lu  principle.  It  bos  tie<.:i 
published  in  the  *  Gardeners'  Maguine,'  voL  ii.,  and  repute 
luhed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Towers  in  the  aeeond  part  of  voi. 
i.  of  the '  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Agr.  Sea  of  England/  and 
as  it  is  an  interesting  agriottltuni  doenmnl^we  tBaartit 
in  the  following  page. 

It  will  be  remarked  in  percsing  tltis  rotation,  that  tli.i 
true  principles  are  stiicily  adhered  to: — wheat  foUu»» 
clover,  vetches,  beans,  and  potaloe* ;  and  after  tbe  wheat 
we  have  roots  and  green  ctups.  Tlie  only  remark  which 
strikes  a  practical  ISirmer  is  that  ten  acres  of  wheat  are  sur- 
ceeded  by  poiateaa,  and  these  by  wheat  afaan.  There  is 
very  little  hnd  in  Gnat  Briiam  which  will  banr  ao  nwiv 
cfoj^pinfi  wilhoiil  ONieh  noM  nanow  thaa  •  ftm  of  108 
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M*-.  Thomaa  BiackU't  tcheme  of  Rotation  igwn  a  Fiirm  Q^lOO  Aier«t,  atpropoted  to  the  Ertneh 


govenmetU. 


30  wheat  < 


15  clover  . 

i  turnip* 
5  cabbages 
H  beet  . 
2^  carrots 


10 

6  biilir  . 

10  potatoes 
3  vetches 
2  beaos  . 

10  luoen  , 


i  tiirni[>t> 
i  cabbages 
2^  avid  h»Mtl  \ 
2i  carrots 
10  potatoes 
3  vetches 


10  looem  . 

*(To1» 


10  oata  . 
5  barter 

15  wheat 


10  potatoes 
3  velcbw 
S  bmu 


15  clover 


Id  vhmt 


i  turnips  .  1 
5  cabbi^w  / 


2|«trrot  .  / 
10  loMrn  . 

pkvglMdiip 


1ft 


5  turnips  .  \ 
5  cabbages  ' 


30  wiieat 


10  potatoes  . 
3  wtobw  . 
S  Vani 

10  oats  .  . 

S  barley  . 
10  luoero  . 
wmtnjmn. 


15  wheat 


10 

1  barlsy  . 

5  tuniijis  . 
5  cabbuge» 
2^  beet 
2t  carrot  . 
10  potatuet 
3  vvtchM 

2  tMOIM 

15  wheat  . 


10  Inoam  . 
Ibllowwl  Ujr 


Stalk  Ymt. 


10  potatoes 
3  vetchaa 
S  beana  '. 


5  barley  . 

Id  wheat 

5  turnips  . 
5  cabbages 

■1]  bcL-t 

24  carrots  . 
1ft 


10  luoera 
wbtwi.) 


S««raUi  ta 


30  wheat 


1ft  dow 


10 

6  barley 

5  turnip* 
s  cabbajgea 
24  beet 
24eanol8 
10  iuoam* 


can  aflbrd  for  a  tenth  part  of  it*  but  fhia  is  very 
easily  modifted  bf  tnbetitatiDg  a  glWQ  «rop  for  a  portion 
(  perlia  ps  one-balf  )of  thepatatoM»aad  lettiikg  tnepotatoes  be 
succeeded  by  barley  or  oata  instead  of  wheat.  The  rotation 
will  then  be  leaa  soourging,  and  better  adapted  to  land  of 
moderate  fertility,  where  extraneous  manure  rauM;  be 
Uep«uded  upon.   We  give  it  as  an  example  of  the  appUca- 
lion  of  the  true  theory  of  rotations,  ana  it  is  remarkable 
how  nearly  it  accords  with  that  which  was  the  result  of 
pimetiea  uone  wUhout  theory.    We  have  ourselves  for 
many  years  adopted  a  ntetioa  witbont  baffg  tied  down  to 
any  positive  rule,  wbMl  bas  been  anggMtod  bj  etreun* 
stances,  and  in  some  measure  regulated  by  our  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  theory  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate.  In 
a  clayey  loam  on  an  impt;rviuus  subsoil,  but  mostly  coni- 
pletoly  drained,  we  have  had  turnips  and  Swedes  on  high 
ridg««,  taiaa.  Bnancal-wartel,  notatoes,  and  a  portion  of 
ry  to  cut  ap  green ;  aneoeadea  by  barbgr  and  oata  sown 
'with  clover,  rye-grass,  and  oUier  bienntel  graaa  aaeds. 
Tlu!se  were  mown  for  hay  Iho  first  year,  and  sometimes  the 
scfuiul  also,  but  f^eiierally  depastured  one  year  at  least; 
then  foUo'rVL-:!  buMHs.  ,inii  ;ifi-.'r  tlir-^c  wiir'.Tt,     Til e  i^'^een 
crops  were  put  iii  ufter  repealed  and  deep  tillage,  and  with 
nn  aoiplo  allowance  of  manure.  The  wnole  of  the  layer 
waa  top>dreaead  with  peat  or  eoal  aahes  in  the  first  year, 
and  what  manure  could  be  got  or  apand  was  put  on  the 
second  year  before  winter,  when  it  was  ploughed  up.  All  the 
corn  crops  were  put  in  upon  one  shallow  ploughing.  We 
h.nve  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  pursuing  this  lourise  :  but 
%vo  allow  that  one  year  only  in  clover  would  probably  be 
more  profitable.     The  land  is  not  sufficiently  fertile  by 
nature  to  boar  wheat  after  the  first  year  of  clover,  instead  of 
feeding  orntaking  it  into  hay.   This  would  bring  it  to  some 
of  tba  fotatioiia  adopted  in  licb  aUufial  aoSa.  It  ia  a  rale 
which  abottld  never  be  trantgroned,  that  after  ovary  crop 
1  L-aped  there  should  be  a  remnant  of  manure  sufficient  to 
tiisure  a  good  crop  the  next  year;  and  that  tin*  should 
alwavH  bi_'  111  t:u'  i.ind,  aiii.i  considered  as  stock  in  trade  Or 
capital  invested  at  good  intere&t.    By  means  of  judicious 
flotations  and  tillage  a  much  greater  Quantity  of  produce 
may  be  raised  at  a  certain  expenae  of  labour  and  capital, 
than  by  any  desultory  and  experioeotal  node  of  cropping. 
Tlie  fanner  abould  And  it  his  own  interest  to  cultivate  bis 
land  aoeofding  to  the  most  approved  principles,  and  the 
1  a ndlord  should  impose  only  such  resin  t   n  a,  «  r  prevent 
the  lennnt  from  injuring  himself  by  (luuuiiahaig  tlie  pro- 
duce oi  ills  i:^rm. 

ROTATION.  INTERCELLULAR.  [Skp.] 
IbOTATO'R!  A.  One  section  of  the  Infusorial  animals  is 
tbns  tflMMd  by  M.  Sbcaobang.  It  is  anangod  in  iba  diplo- 


ncurose  division  of  the  aaimal  kingdom  by  Dr.  Grant,  a 
view  which  has  been  many  timea  sugnatsd  to  origiMl  ob- 
serversk  fhnn  tbe  flgnra,  division,  and  morcmrnts  of  the 

body.  Ehrenbcri^':)  classiflcation  of  these  minute  but  often 
highly  oi^anised  creatures  formed  upon  the  same  guuural 
model  as  that  of  the  Polygastrica,  there  being  in  these  the 
same  double  series  of  analogous  nude  and  loricated  forms. 

General  Character.— Smmmiag  invertebral  animals, 
apodal,  often  caudate,  capable  of  ezoeuting  rotatory  move> 
ments  by  the  aid  of  peculiar  dtiatad  Olgans.  No  true  heart, 
but  a  dorsal  vassal,  and  trmsponnt  vessels  in  which  no 
movements  appear.  Nodiattoetbranehin.  Many  nervous 
pharyn;;!  1  Lrinrflia  (cerebral);  in  general  a  cervical  nerA'ous 
ring  and  an  abdominal  nerve.  Very  often  eyes  coloured  red. 
AlimeiiUry  canal  distinct  and  simple;  sometimes  a  stomach, 
in  other  cases  coical  appendages ;  pharynx  almost  always 
armed  with  jaa'ii,  which  often  carry  tcetlu  Sexual  organs 
distinct,  bermaphroditie ;  reproduction  oviparous  and  viti* 
parous,  naver  fissiparou^  as  among  Polygastriaa. 


1. 


Orders. 


SaetioaL  Maootioefaa. 
GSIiaiy  Cirdia  aimpto  «id  antiiu^  and  not  variaUa. 

M  itioirocha  nuda.  Monotoodia kriaaiin 

Ul  I'am.  Ichthydina. 
A,  No  eyes. 

fl»  Body  smooth 
•  Tail  Mn][il'',  trun» 
cated,  and  flexible. 
Gen.  Ptjfgura. 
**Tail  bifurcate  and 
very  short. 
Geii,  Icklhiiilinm. 
OO;  Dorsal  partuf  liieOody 
hairy. 

Gen.  Choetonotut. 
BfTvooyes. 

Gen.  Glenophora, 

Section  II.  Schisotroeha. 

Ciliary  circle  simple,  divided  in  parcds. 

Sehiaopoda  nnda.  Scbisopoda  lorioala. 

1st  Fam.  Megalotfoeba.  l«t  Fam.  Floscularia. 

A,  One  eye.  A,  No  i:\es.    The  envelope 

Gen,  Miemdon.  of  the  body  f,'elatinous. 

B,  Two  eyes,  which  aretffaucd        u,  Rotatoi  y  orf^an*  bilo- 
with  age  batt-- or  (juailrilobaie. 

Gen.  Megaiotrocha. 


Oen.  Laaimtaria. 
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aa,  Rutjtiji  N  urgan  tnulli- 

fia. 

•Rolatory  organ  quin- 
quefld.  mWi^UM 
dentate. 

Gen.  Sttfhameem. 
••Rotatory  organ  with 
0-8  diTuioiu,  mandi- 
bles edentate. 
Gen.  Plosndaria. 
B,  Two  t-'vc*,  which  are  of- 
ilwad  with  age.  Envelope 
of  tha  bodv  nanibniMMU 
vbA,  grtntiW.  RolatMpr 
oiKtii  bSobato  «r  qnadn- 
lotete. 

Gen.  Melicerta, 


aa.  Tail  biftireate,  not  cor-  B,  One  eve. 


seotiou  III.  Polyirocha. 
Severd  small  ciliary  cirelei. 


Polytrocha  nuila. 
1st  Fam.  Hydatina. 
Ai  Mo  eyes. 

4^  MandiUea  dentate. 

G«n.  IfydttHntt^ 
40,  Mandibles  edentate. 
•  Mouth  diroi;t,  terminal. 

Gen.  Euteroplfo, 
**  Mouth  oblique,  toiarior. 
Gan.  AwratMwAa. 

A  single  eye. 

Eye  frontal,  teil  bifiu^ 

eote. 

Gen.  BirtMkHa. 
Bye  dorsal. 
*1afl  simple,  hairj. 

Gen.  Mimoeerctt. 
••Tail  bifttreate. 
^  Frontal  cilice  siraihir. 

Gen.  Notomtnata. 
i*  Frontal  ciliiB  di'>i>imilar. 
^Wilh  ctli««  atvd  styles. 
Gen.  Synditrta. 
With  eilie  and  ImwIm. 


Polytrocha  loricata. 
1st  i'^'ain.  SuohUnidota. 
A,  Nowek 

OrOaiiMi  dapiaMed. 
Tail  bihireate. 

Gen.  Lepadella. 
aa,  Cuirass  compressed. 

•  Tail  Mi'.iple. 
Gen.  AJonura. 

*•  Tail  bifurcate. 
<3an>  Colurm. 
Bk  Out  0ft. 

h,  Cuirasa  depressed. 
•Tail  timpla. 

Gen.  Monottyla. 
**  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  EucMatiit. 
bb,  Cuira»9    swolien  tr 
angular. 

*  Tail  hainand simpla. 
Gen.  Mtut^goeim. 

*•  Tail  blAirealt  «r  tri- 1 
furcate. 
♦No  cornicle. 

Gen.  Sa/fiina. 
ftOorniculatfd. 

Gen.  Dinockmu. 
C  Two  eyes  (Arnital). 
e,  Head  nudo, 

Gon.  Mfit'jptdia. 
Hesul  liodded. 

Gen.  atephanopa. 


Iiiculate 

•  Rotatuiy  organs,  sup- 
ported on  frontal  pedi- 
«taa  of  gnat  langUi 
(no  fWrntal  praboacb). 

Cc-ii.  Jhjdnat. 
**  RoUtury  organs  sowile 
and  lateral  (no  fttnlal 
ptrolouption). 
Gen.  Typhiina, 
B,  Two  eyes. 

b.  Eyes  frontal. 

•  Tail  bifurcate,  and  with 
two  pairs  of  boras 
(thus  becoming  six- 

Cint^iaftontalpio- 
■en. 

Gen.  Rotifer. 
Tail  ttifidj  and  with  a 
single  pair  of  horns 
(thus  beeomins  flvt- 
pointed) ;  a  nonltl 
proboscis. 

Oan.  ^AlintirM. 
'••TWa  btftinate^  and 

without  boms ;  no 
frontal  prolongation. 

Gen.  JfonoWil. 
bb,  Eyesdocaal. 

(Tail  bifliroate,  and 

witb  ten  pair  of  cor- 
nicles ;  a  frontal  pro 
longaiion.) 
den.  Philodina. 


b.  No  tail. 

Gen.  Anunea. 
Ml^Tail  bifurcate,  flexible 
QtSL.  BmAiatk. 

C,  Two  eyes  (fruntal). 

a«n.  Ptenxkna 


In  illustntiaB  of 

ines  of — 

Kotommala  centrum,  as 
chooa  Rotatoffta;  and  of- 


aacimipltor 


Fblfti* 


D,  Fouv  ftontal  ejes. 
Oon. 


C,  'I  wo  eyes. 

c,  EyeH  fW>nlal. 
•  Tail  biftircatc. 

(3en.  Dis^leiitt. 
**Tail  simple,  frunt  with 
two  cirri. 

Gen.  Triartkra. 
et.  Eyes  donal. 
•Tail  simple. 

Gen.  Rtitlulus. 
••  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gren.  LHstemma. 

D,  Three  eyes. 

dtOae  eye  dorsal,  and 
two  frontal. 

Gen.  EotfJtom. 
tbt.  Three  dorsal  eyes. 
Gen.  Mwwpt. 
K,  .Si!\«.n«il  eyes. 

e.  Eyes  in  a  drclt  ontlm 
neck. 

Gon.  (^/ehglena. 
ft.  Byes  in  two  carvioal 

group"* 

Gon.  Tlmnit, 

Zygottooha. 

Two  small  ciliary  corona. 

Zygoirofliia  Hilda.  T^yjrotroeliB  lovicata. 

Ut  Fam.  PkiMmwa.  Ui  Fam  BrapkiottiM, 

A,  No  eyes.  A,  No  eyes. 

a.  Tail  bifurcate  and  cor-  Gmi.  thttm. 

niculalc  (a  frontal  pro- 
Inscis). 

Qea,  CaiUdina. 
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Braaddowia  nroMluf* 


ROTE,  a  musical  inatrument  of  kntW  tioaes,  mentioned 
by  the  earljr  French  writers  of  RomaaMb  uoA  bj  Chawt^r, 
as  wdlM  others  saMa(  onr  otrljr  poets:  ItsssBU  to  Ibto 

been  similar  to  what  the  nNOCh  CMl  a  9i«S$,  anA  tha  Eng- 
lish a  hurdv-gurdy. 

ROT  ELLA,  a  genus  bokaging  tO  tbo  TWMMClIt  of 

Lamorcln.  jTRocHinm.] 
ROTHER.  rSosssx:  Yorksbirb.] 
ROTHERHAM,  a  parish  and  market-towaia 
western  part  ,  of  the  West  RitUnc  of  YoilBibil%« 
from  Sheffield.  12  from  Barnsley,  1 2  from  Doncaster,  160  fh>m 
London  hj  the  road,  and  1 71  by  nulway.  The  Don,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Rothcrat  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  takes 
a  westerly  direction,  and  Rotherham  occupies  an  elevated 
tiiluatioD  which  rises  from  the  northern  bunk  of  the  river. 
On  the  wastern  aide  of  tha  town  the  river  bends  to  the 
oorth-wesi,  Tha  pariili  ooapriias  an  area  of  12,810  aeves 
(marljr  10  tquara  tnileaXand  coosistaafUw  townships  of 
Balbarhaai,  Kinbarworth,  Brinsworth,  Oateliflb,  and  Dal> 
ton.  and  the  ohapelries  of  Tin»lcy  and  Greasbmugh.  The 
populous  suburb  of  Masbrough  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Don,  but  is  comprised  in  the  township  of  Rothorliam,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  five 
arches. 

About  a  Mila  mdi  of  Oa  lawn,  on  tba  isutli  bank  af  tha 
Doe,  thate  are  aonw  Rowan  ramahut  wUeh  eoUbt  of  a 

rectangular  encampment  called  Temjde  Brough  ;  and,  at  a 
dt&tance  of  3ao  )ards  Inglier  u)i  iho  river,  there  is  an  earth- 
work, which  it  is  cunjeciured  forme<l  part  of  a  larger  work. 
Roman  coins,  bricks,  and  pottery  have  been  found  on  both 
these  sites.  The  station  '  Ad  Finea,'  on  the  great  road  (Vom 
iattla  Cbaalar  toOaaHated,  ia  fixed  at  Teapla  Btaugh  by 
tha  baat  aatboiHiaa.  Thara  la  huaaiat  tMUhlng  to  giva 
Rotherham  a  claim  to  a  Roman  origin,  but  it  probably 
originated  very  eurly  in  the  Saxon  period.  The  church  at 
Rotherham  was  in  that  period  the  only  eccle»ia«.tie;il  c^lifioo 
in  an  extensive  district,  and  tithe  was  paid  to  it  from  lands 
now  forming  the  parishes  of  Scclesflelo,  Sheffield,  Hands- 
worth.  Treelon,  and  Whiston,  in  addition  to  those  whieh  are 
oonapdaed  within  the  parish  at  the  praieftt  time.  (Hunter^ 
SomtA  YoHuMrt.)  A.  weekly  «Murket  and  aaaoal  fhir  waiw 
held  before  the  Conqaest ;  the  Saxon  lord  of  the  manor  bad 
his  corn- mi  11  ;  and  these  were  sufficient,  with  its  etela- 
siastical  su[>eriority,  to  render  Rotherham  a  vil  of  some  im- 
portance. The  Saxon  possessor  of  the  manor  being  d'a.- 
placed  at  the  Conquest,  Nigel  Fossard,  a  Norman,  was 
subinfeuded  under  tha  aarl  of  llactOD.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  UL  (Mth aantotTk  dia  awMr  and  chnieh  were 
granted  to  the  monks  of  KnflM  Abbey,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, with  the  rlRhts  whirh  had  been  exercised  by  the 
furmar  feudal  poasessors,  such  as  regulating  weights  and 
,tte  aaMWofbfMd  aiidbaar,  puniaunol  af  ariiair 


nals.  ibr  wkkh  purpoaa  they  had  a  pillory,  tumbrel,  and 
gallowa.  In  1407,  Bdnrard  I.  granted  the  town  another 
market  and  a  second  fldr.  Tba  panflii  ehureh  was  buUt  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (lath  eantory),  and  Is  one  of  tha 

handsomest  in  the  diocese.  Thomas  Rotherham,  arch- 
bishop  of  York,  a  native  of  the  place,  born  in  1-123,  lent 
bis  assistance  towards  rendering  it  a  model  of  ecclesia.stical 
anhitaotura.  Thara  aca  several  oood  engravings  of  tha 
ehwab.  Tha  living  is  aniearage,  andlhaMCrage  net  meoaa 
in  I8tt-t04iwaal70<.  An  old  fMl,  Mfimad  to  ba?a  ba- 
longed  to  Aa  Saxou  drareh,  at  preeewt  slanda  lb  tha  ehorelH 
yard.  To  Archbishop  Rotherham  also  his  native  town  was 
indebted  for  the  foundationof  a  college,  the  remains  of  which 
!«lill  exist,  and  are  used  as  an  inn.  Th;s  college  \vas  founded 
in  1 482  for  a  provost,  three  fellows,  and  six  scholars,  who  were 
lodged  at  the  college,  and  aoeommodation  was  at  the  sama 
tima  proTidad  for  tha  sataval  priaatt  ofleiating  in  the  diflKoDt 
ahoame  In  Aa  ahnnh.  OtauMr.  poetry,  rhatoria^araiia^ 
aiagiag,  writing,  and  arithmetio  were  tanght  in  this  college, 
whieh  was  sappressed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  I^e 
bridge-chapel  on  the  Don,  «  hicli  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  endowed,  is  now  used  as  tiie  town  c;uol.  The  old  road 
from  London  to  Carlisle  passed  through  Rotherbaa.  ^arlaa 
1.  during  the  diH  war  paised  a  night  in  the  town:  to  ona 
of  the  inbabttanti  Who Md  the  atirrap  while  ha  mounted 
Ma  bocse,  he  gave  as  a  ttamorial  a  coin  of  Richard  I.,  which 
h  Hill  in  poweesion  of  the  fkmily  of  Clarke  reaiding  in  Ro- 
therham. 

There  is  no  single  constituted  authority  for  the  purposes 
of  inunicipul  government.  The  'feoffees  of  the  common 
lands  of  Rotherham'  are  the  most  important  local  body. 
Thev  consist  of  twattw  hibabitants  elected  for  life  by  tha 
fraahoMan  and  nmn/i^mtt  tha  township,  and  they  hava 
tha  managattant  of  ewtsln  taads  bought  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Queen  Elisabeth.  The  total  income  at  their  disposal 
is  at  present  about  600/.  a  year,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
which  is  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  town  and  in 
other  objects  of  public  utility.  Mr.  Hunter  slates  {South 
Yorkshire)  that  ho  has  inquired  in  vain  for  the  decree  or  Da- 
tanft  under  whieh  tha  Ibomas  act  The  town  is  lifted  unoar 
ft  loaat  hat  oMatoad  te  IHl.  A  gas-company  was  aataMisbad 
in  183S,  but  is  not  incorporated,  nor  is  the  water-company, 
which  was  formed  in  1827.   The  police  is  regulated  by  a 

Seneral  local  act  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  90),  and  consists  of  a 
ay  and  night  watch,  for  which  the  township  only  is  rated.  The 
county  magistrates  sit  in  petty  sessions  every  Monday,  and 
offenms  are  oommitted  temporarily  to  the  town  gaid.  T^ 
Midsammar  qoartar'sessiona  Ibr  tlmWctt  Riding  an  haM  at 
Rotherham.  A  court  of  requeats  was  establbhed  in  1839, 
and  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  places  m  the  Tieinity.  Ro- 
therham is  the  centre  of  a  union  under  the  Poor-Law 
Amendment  Act.  The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  averaged  2&U8/.  for  the  parish,  halm  ttm  miOII,a&d  in 
1838  tho  expenditure  was  1790/. 

Great  iapravonants  have  recently  taken  place  in  tba 
ganaial  «MaftfHioe  of  tba  tarn.  Stiaeta  have  been 
widanad,  old  houaat  polled  down,  and  many  good  baild- 
dings  erected.  The  materials  for  buildint,'  arc  abun- 
dant, the  town  itself  standing  upon  a  mass  of  the  old  red- 
sandstone.  Besides  thu  parish  church,  there  is  a  chapel  at 
Tinsloy,  a  small  antiont  edifice  ;  a  church  at  Greasbrough, 
built  itf  1826.  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Chliseh-Bliilding 
Oommiasioiian  and  nditntaiT  Gontribatiuns;  a  now  dioreh 
at  Thorpa ;  and  a  new  ehnrcn  at  Kimbarworth  will  be  Oon> 
pleted  in  1842.  The  oldest  chapel  for  Protestant  dissenters 
was  built  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1705,  and  is  now  used  by 
the  Uiiit:irians ;  it  was  repaired  and  cnlar|j;cd  in  1840.  Tlie 
Independent  ehapcl,  situated  in  Masbrough,  was  built 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  has  been  once 
enlarged.  The  Wealeyan  Methodist  chapel,  built  in  1805. 
has  been  twice  enlafgad.  A  Primitffft  Methodist  chapel  has 
boeft  opened  aiaea  Ittf.  In  183IL  a  handsome  Baptiak 
chapel  was  erected ;  and  wfthtn  the  fast  three  years  the  ser- 
vice of  thcRomtin  dtliolio  rhurcli  has  been  performed  in 
a  building  formerly  occiipie<l  as  a  theatre.  Tho  court-hoU!.e, 
in  which  tho  Midsummer  quarter  >e.ssion8  are  held,  was 
built  by  the  county  in  1827,  and  is  the  moat  convenient  in 
the  Riding.  The  library,  news-room,  and  ilispen^ry  ocanpy 
a  plain  sobatantial  building  atacted  in  1888.  The  diapensaiy 
was  astablidied  in  180C,  and  affords  nedieal  aid  to  between 
300  and  600  patients  yearly.  .Minshouses  for  four  poor 
unmarried  women  were  founded  tn  1780  by  Mrs.  lilai;|r 
BaUaay. 
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Rothcrliain  p-iisesse»  many  important  advantages  cal- 
culated to  encourage  manufactures.  ExteDstve  beds  of 
eoal.  of  a  quality  suitable  to  muufacturing  processes, 
•xiat  ia  neerij  etecf  part  of  the  pariah,  and  iron-ore  is 
atso  abuildut.  Lnend  notices,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, that  a  mile  from  Rotberbem  'be  ven  good  piltee  1 
of  coal ;'  and  ahu>  that  in  the  town  'be  Teri  good  MBiaies 
for  all  cutlin^-tools but  it  was  not  iiiit;t  ahout  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  any  extensive  raaiiufaciuritig  operations 
began  to  be  earned  on.  In  1746,  tlie  Walkers  established 
•  work  for  the  manu&ctuxe  of  cast-iron  goods  of  ail  kinds ; 
aodattba  luge  oMabUdmnito  wbieh  originated  in  their 
eittenriMk  gMMpwt  of  the  oiiumni  UMd  in  tbe  luvy  during 
the  American  end  IVeneh  wm  me  een^  end  Ibr  a  consi- 
derable poriiKl  nearly  the  whole  country^  W»i  iupplied  by 
iliuia  will)  cast-iron  goods.  The  iron  bridges  at  Sunder- 
land, Yarm,  SUines,  and  the  Suuthwark-bridge  <  :  0:r 
Thames  were  cast  at  their  works.  After  a  (Xiriod  of  uiucu- 
Vity  wbieh  fidlo wed  the  close  of  the  war,  the  various  branches 
of  the  iroD-monufiictore  are  again  carried  on  with  great 
vigour,  mwnj  new  ottl^ishmenu  have  been  commenced, 
and  a  greater  variMf  of  Mtiolee  it  pioduoed.  8lovea» 
fenders.  engineerin|(  and  millwork,  and  many  kioda  of 
hardware  goods  are  now  made.  Glass,  eartlienware, starch. 
fioHp.  naiihilia,  pyroUgneousacid,  are  manufactured  atRoth- 
eiham.  There  are  two  extensive  ale  and  porter  breweries, 
and  TosfteU  of  iO  tons  burthen  are  occasionally  built  m 
yard*  adjoining  tbe  Don.  A  tiax-mill  has  been  carried  on 
Ibr  iOTeid  years.  The  markets  for  corn  and  cattle  are 
held  OB  Moflday:  both  are  of  great  imporunoe;  but 
every  alternate  Monday  the  cattle-market  ia  000  of  tbe 
largest  in  tliu  county,  and  is  attended  by  bayen  from  Man* 
Chester  and  other  towns  at  a  sreat  distance.  Tliert  a 
covered  stone  bmldini;  in  the  roarket-plaee  for  the  accoiiiiuu  j 
dation  of  the  dealers  in  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs  ;  and  the  j 
feoK^  are  intending  to  render  it  more  convement  by  en- 
eloeing  oiw  of  the  sides.  The  shambles  occupy  the  north- 
ern aidea  of  the  narkol»  and  wen  bndt  hj  the  feoffaea.  Tbe 
fails  are  fbrhoieeeand  eattie chiefly,  and  in  Nofember  than 
is  a  statute  fair  for  hirini,'  -.rn  nnts. 

Besides  the  various  nauu  vu  advantages  which  thamaiiuiac- 
turersof  Roth^  .  l.  iin  •  m  y,  there  are  fe  v  j  l n  .  ^  possessing 
such  extensive  faciiUies  (or  trsttic.  Tlie  Don  was  made  na- 
vigable from  Doncaster  to  Tinslev  (the  latter  place  situated 
between  Rotberbam  and  SheOeM)  in  1720;  and  in  1820  the 
navigation  was  OKiendod  ham  Ttnaley  to  Sboflald  by  a 
canal.  The  Don  gives  to  the  town  tbe  meena  of  afoctiog 
and  impoi  iingcommoditiesby  watortoandftomaltthe  great 
roanufaeturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanf  i~.l.in  ,  and  it 
communicates  with  the  Trent  by  the  Stainforili  and  Keadby 
canal.  The  ShctTicld  and  Rotherhatn  railway  was  opened  in 
1838.  It  oommenees  in  Wratrgate,  Rotberham,  where  a 
l^ii^a^iMwi  atation  is  budding,  is  carried  across  the  Don  by  i 
wooden  bridge, neeivea  a  branch  from  tbe  Ofeaateough  col 
lieriea,  and  another  from  the  North  Midland  Bailway,  and 
terminates  in  the  Wicker,  ShcfGeld.  Trains  depart  from  each 
terminus  every  hour  during  the  da^-  ;  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  towns,  which  is  64  miles,  is  performed  in 
about  fifteen  rainutos:  the  lowest  fare  is  sixpence.  Upwards 
of  a  million  of  passengers  had  been  conveyed  along  tlie 
nne  in  tbe  two  yean  ending  October  1840.  The  Rotherham 
atation  on  the  North  Midland  Railway  ij  one  of  the  mo^t 
important  on  the  line,  being  uaod  by  abaifielii  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  Rotherham  and  an  eztantiro  district  eeet* 
ward:  it  is  a  handsome  stunc  edifice  with  a  spacious  waiting- 
room  and  offices.  This  railway,  which  coiitiect.s  Ix-ccis, 
York,  and  Hull,  and  the  countit^  <  f  U  jfham  and  Northum- 
berland, with  the  midland  and  western  counties  and  tbe 
metropolis,  passes  through  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe 
parlab,  and  baa  greatly  inercaaed  tbe  value  of  proper^ 
adjaeent  toit  At  tbe ickles,  a  bandet  in  the  pariah,  it  is 
carried  over  the  Don  and  the  Sheffield  road  by  a  flne  Tia" 
duct  of  twenty-five  arches.  The  communication  between 
London  and  Rotherham  is  efTccte<l  in  about  ^4  hours. 

The  population  of  the  parish  and  township  at  the  four 
porioda  wnen  the  oanana  waa  taken,  was  aa  follows  :— 
itti.      nil.      last.  im. 

Township     .       3U70       2930       3648  4083 
Total  of  parish    8418      8671      9623  10,387 
The  population  of  the  parish  ia  at  present  eatimated  at 
IC.ODO,  and  that  of  the  township,  at  5000 :  in  the  latter  the 
rent  of  houses  is  ri&ing.  though  many  new  houses  have  been 
Inlaly  hnilL  Iha  popMatkMi  of  tbe  oilRmnt  diviabna  of  the 


parish,  in  1831,  wis  as  follows: — Rotherham  (as  bofore 
stated),  4083;  Kimberwortb.  4031;  Greasbrough,  1290; 
Tinsley,  36S ;  Brinswortb.  Catoliflak  IM;  Dalton.  187; 
Orgreave.  3S. 

The  establishments  for  education  at  Rotherhaa  nre: — I, 
Tbe  Independent  academy,  situated  in  Masbrongb,  at  which 
SSyoangmen  ereedneated  for  tbe  Independent  minietry,  un- 
der a  tutor  in  thcol  tTv  rind  a  tutor  in  classics:  the  institu- 
tion is  supported  by  voluntary  contribution.s.  ■i.Thegrarnmar- 
school,  founded  in  15t54  :  the  classics  are  tau^^ht  iiratuitouilv 
to  tbeboysof  tbe  lowu.  Tbe  master  has  a  house  rent-free,  and 
tbe  total  endowment  is  about  30L  per  annum,  to  which  the 
foolTees,  who  am  tbe  trustees,  add  a  gmtuity.  The  acbofaua 
have  a  claim  to  a  fbUowship  and  two  aeholardiipa  in  Bmaaa- 
nuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  case  the  same  arc  not  occupivd 
from  the  free-school  at  Normanton;  and  there  is  a  fellow- 
ship at  Lincoln  Colleire.  Oxford.  3,  HoUis's  School,  fminded 
in  1663,  by  Thoma.*  Hell  is,  a  Nonconformist,  for  iImj  edu- 
cation of  thirty  children.  4,  The  FeoOee^'  school :  28  ho\% 
and  -Ju  girls  are  educate  !  and  instructed  in  reading, writtag^ 
and  arithmeti&  5,  A  scho  j:  o:i  the  Lanaartagian ^fafm,  fev 
200  boya  and  200  girb.  6,  Boarding,  oommon  daf .  anddame 
aeheola.  7,  Sunday •sebooti.  WehaTenoaemratemfbrraatioo 
respeclinR  the  two  latter  classes  of  schools.  Lending.;  Ishraries 
are  attached  to  thn  Sunday-sclujols  of  nearly  cutih  denomi- 
nation. The  jiubii  '  l.brary  was  established  in  1775,  a:iil 
contains  about  3000  volume*,  including  the  publtcaiions  if 
the  '  Record  Commission.*  There  are  nearly  90  annual  sub- 
scribers. Rotberbamwaaoneofibeearlieattownaineaiablisb- 
inga  anbaeription  library,  but  then  is  neither  a  madmnim 
institute,  mechanics'  libranr.  nor  lavings'-bank  in  the  town. 
There  is  a  small  library  or  theology  in  tbe  church,  for  the 
I  i.  i  vha.sc  of  which  the  sum  of  1 00/.  ma  left  a  century  agn. 

iiOTHERHITHE.  rSnRHKY] 

ROTHESAY,  or  ROTHS.W.  a  burgh  in  Scotland,  m 
the  island  of  Bute,  chief  town  of  tbe  county  of  Bntob  Sii 
miles  from  Qlai^ow,  Or  19  Atom  Gnenook;  in  ti"  61'  N.  laL 
aad8*l'W.io^ 

Kothany  ow«  tti  orteitt  to  a  castle  onBtod  here  aboot 
A.D.  1098.  by  Magnus,  lung  of  Norway,  to  secure  tbe 
Western  isles  of  Scotland,  which  he  then  held.  Under  tl»# 
protection  of  thiseasi  '.e  a  viiliuc  was  formed,  and,  under  the 
patroiia^'e  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  whom  ii  belonged,  rose 
to  importance.  Robert  III.  raised  it  from  being  a  burgh  of 
barony  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  barsh.  and  Jamea  VL, 
A.D.  1089^  fbrther  augmented  ita  mnmcipai  privile]^  It 
suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  plundered  by  the  English,  the  Norwe- 
gians, and  tbe  Lords  of  ti  t  I^Il  s  Ii  was  »eized  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyie  in  his  invasion,  a.u.  16!^6.  In  tbe  early  part  of 
the  last  century  many  of  the  iniiabitants  left  it,  in  order  to 
^*'ttlti  at  Campbelltown,  and  the  town  appeared  like  a  des^ 
but  since  then  it  basmuoh  revived. 

Tbe  towaaundson  the  eaat  aide  of  the  island,  a»  the  bot- 
tom of  a  small  bay.  Iteoaahia  of aeteral  streets  and  lanes ; 
and  h-x",  hcen  i  r::arge<l  along  tbe  shorr  on  m  -h  sirlo  of  the 
old  pari  ut  liif-  'iij^^n,  bv  the  addition  ot  villas  anil  budging- 
houses  fur  tiio  ft<:f!,i:mni>daiwn  of  the  bathers  »-h.>  rcMrt  hers 
in  the  summer  from  Glasgow,  and  to  whom  tbe  plaee  m 
recommended  by  ito  ttiU  and  baolthy  diaaaia  and  plaaaant 
situation. 

Rothemy  Osstleb  a  tall  heayy-k>olDng  min,  eonsisting  of  a 
ciiottlar  enclosure  with  massive  walls  flanked  with  roand 
towers  built  of  red  stone,  stands  in  the  middle  of  tbe 

to«n.  The  town-hall  -o^i]  r;>imi;,  buildirii;s,  a  handsome 
cajstcblaled  structure  with  an  ele^^ant  tirA  t  i ,  ami  the  priM>n« 
for  llu'  (  iiuiUy,  are  adjacent  to  \.h<;  ca;ile  I'hc  kirk  is  a 
modem  building  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  These  are 
two  chapels-of-ease,  one  of  tliem  Gaelic ;  a  third  ohapai  of 
eaaekorelagMitambiteetnn,faaabeen  built  by  the  Mmfaia 
of  Bute  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  pariah,  than  an  three 
or  four  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  peri^i.  Ciose  to 
the  parish  church  are  the  ruins  of  the  antieni  church  of  St. 
Mary,  once  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Uu  IsU>s:  ibe 
walls  of  the  choir,  and  one  or  two  aatienl  luonumeati^  are 
stuiidiug. 

The  population  returns  of  1831  were  as  follows  t~ 

iehska  linii.  FMaiUn.  Fiwiiaa 

Burgh  .      U9        1148  4817 

Raetof  pariah    .      S0«         t42  1167 


757  1390  6084 

About  onoHhifd  of  the  population  of  tlm  part  of  the  parish 
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not  ineladcd  in  the  burgh  is  agricultural-  By  a  subsequent 
■oeoant  oarvroUj  tsk«n  to  1837,  ibe  M]Nibtioo  ms  gtwn  at 
4924  fer  tbe  btt^b,  and  ItSS  Ibr  um  reat  of  the  pariih ; 

total  6089. 

There  are  a  cotton-mill  and  a  power-loom  factory,  a  tan- 

Crd,  two  boat-buildin>?  yard*,  and  sevcnil  ccwpcrages.  The 
rring  fishery  is  rarried  on.  There  are  th  e«  banks, 
branches  of  the  Gioenook,  the  Renfrewshire,  and  the 
Rovai  Bank.  The  harbour  was  fons«d  aj>.  1823,  and  has 
•  afip  and  building  dock,  either  now  flniihed  or  in  eowio  of 
eoiwtruetion,  adjacent  to  it  The  exports  are  cotton  yam 
and  cotton  goods,  herrings,  fresh  fish,  barley,  turnips,  pota- 
tiies,  rye-grass  seeds, small  timber,  and  leather;  the  imports 
are  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  hides,  wheat,  oals.  Hour,  beans, 
IwMie-dust,  lime,  freestone,  coals,  salt,  and  barrel  slave*. 
There  were,  in  1537,  SHvessel^s  belonging  to  the  port,  of  from 
15  to  300  tons,  total  registered  tonnage  2950 :  men  255,  em- 
ployed ia  the  ooesttng  trade.  foreigQ  tnde,  or  Aabaiy.  There 
ta  a  eonmunioetion  br  ateeiD'boeta  with  Glaigow.  There  it 
a  weekly  market,  and  there  aro  three  fairs  of  little  import- 
aucv.  port  Bannacyne,  a  village  in  the  parish,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3U(J  peii«ii»hes  waM  vOMeliengitBd  in 
the  herring  fishery. 

The  t^rish  is  in  the  presbytery  of  Donoon,  in  the  synod  of 
Aicyle.  There  weie,  in  1840,  fifteen  eehools  in  the  parish, 
iiMrading  one  parochial  school  with  time  eaaialant  teachers, 
two  schools  endowed  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  three 
others  which  are  partially  assisted.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  those  srhooK  in  the  spring  of  1840,  was  yJl,  nearly  otie- 
»ixih  of  the  whole  population.  The  management  of  the 
M^hools  is  considered  to  be  very  good,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
young  person  brought  up  in  the  parish  who  cannot  read  and 
vrite.  There  are  {n  the  parii>h  six  public  libraries  and  two 
vphlie  reeding-noms.  A  periodical  publication,  'The  Bute 
tCeeordof  Rural  AfTaira,'  baa  Ulelf  been  established:  it  is 
useful  tu  agriculturalists.  Tbeve tie tefend  Mendljeooie- 

tiei.  and  a  savinj^'  bank. 

The  burjjh  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bnihc^.  a  dean 
of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  twelve  councillors.  Burgh  court*, 
sheriff  and  justice  of  the  peace  courtji,  and  county  meet- 
inga  ere  held  here.  The  bnigh  fimMrlf  united  with  A^ft, 
Irrine,  Oirapbelltowii,  and  Inverary  in  rstDrnnig  e  meniber 
lo  parli?  rill  p.-  By  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  it  was  disfran- 
chiM^l  a.-,  a  {iArliamentary  burgh,  and  added  to  iho  county  of 
liute  ;  but  by  way  uf  compensation,  that  county,  which  bad 
previously  returned  a  member  alternately  with  Caithneaa, 
was  allowed  to  return  one  constantly.  (NewStatitHeal 
ieemmt  <^  Scotiaadi  BartianMUiirf  i^iptn.) 

ROTTBOBLLA,  n  genna  of  the  tribe  Rottbo^hMii,  of 
Vie  very  natural  and  extensive  family  of  grassc:^,  named  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  honour  of  C-  F.  Rottboll,  a  ProfcsAor  of 
Botany  at  Copenha;;en.  who  died  in  1  797,  and  who  pub- 
hshed  several  works,  one  in  (^rlicular  on  exotic  species 
of  GramineB  and  Cyperaces.  The  genus  is  distributed 
throiifboat  Asia,  eapeeially  India,  New  Holland,  and  the 
tropieal  ^•lindl^  end  extends  also  to  Egypt.  The  species 
ere  usually  tall,  etect,  and  llet-leaved,  with  thetpikee  rooud 
and  jointed ;  spikelcts  two  fn  each  joint,  presseo  eloae  to  or 
.^unk  .nto  a  hollow  in  the  rhacbis ;  of  these  one  is  KCissile,  the 
other  !it«lked.  Tbospecies are  notrelished  by  cattle,  with  the 
I  xreptkm  of  R.  i^Mn.  of  wUdi  Ouj  are  eiid  to  be  And  In 
Indiau  

ROTTEN-STONE  occur*  massive.  Fhu:turo  uneven. 
Colour  greyiah,  reddiah,  or  blackish  bniwii.  JOuU,  eertby, 
and  opaque.  Soft,  aelts  the  flogen,  and  is  Ibtid  when 

rnViU'i!  or  srmpi'il     Fen nrl  near  Bakewell,  Derbydlili^  ill 
Wales,  and  at  Albany  lu  iha  state  of  New  York. 
It  is  employed  in  polishing  metel%te. 
Aoelyiia  1^  R.  Phillips  :— 

AlttiniBn       «      .      .      .  M 

SQion  4 

CHbonaeeoiwaMttvr  .  10 
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ROTTENnAMER,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Munich  in 
1604,  and  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
from  an  obscure  artist  named  Donhaoror  Donower.  Early 
in  life  be  went  to  Rome,  and  became  known  for  small  bis- 
toricel  compositions  painted  on  copper  in  a  style  of  most 
minute  Aniehing.  EmbeldeBed  bf  tneetm.  he  nndertook 
to  pafnt  Ibr  one  of  the  «nareheo  of  Rome  a  large  altar- 
piece,  representing  several  saints  and  a  glory  f  nn;TeIs,  a 
work  whi<4i,  when  completed,  excited  astonishment  at  the 
P.C  No.  ISM. 


extent  and  versatilttv  of  his  talent-^.  This  «wk  lie  nftei^ 
war^  repeated  for  the  ehuroh  of  Snntn  Grace  it  Meatm. 
He  visited  Venice,  end  studied  the  eolooring  of  Tintoretto, 
whose  style  he  imitated  with  great  cxariness.  Whilst  at 
Venice,  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the  public  c<rtfie«i,  two 
of  which  ar-  sm  itioned  by  Lanzi,  namely,  a  Santa  Cristina 
at  the  Incurabili.  and  an  Annunciation  at  San  Bartolom- 
m«o ;  but  that  writerspeaks  in  slightin};  terms  of  these  works, 
and  generally  so  of  thetalentof  the  painter.  During  bieataj 
in  Italy,  which  lasted  several  years,  he  was  petrooiaed  1^ 
Fetdinand,  dnke  of  Milan,  for  whom  he  painted,  amongst 
noneroos  works,  a  picture  of  Nymphs  dancing,  which  was 
much  admired. 

He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  established  him- 
self at  Augnburi;,  where  he  was  much  employed.  For  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.  be  painted  a  fine  picture  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Gods,  a  composition  of  many  figures,  gracefully  de- 
signed, and  oohHUM^  with  the  splendour  of  the  Venetian 
flMiool.  Many  of  his  backgrounds  were  painted  by  John 
nrcughcl.  and  snmc  by  Paul  Bril.  He  was  partial  to  tho 
introduction  of  yaudy  accessories  into  his  pictures,  which 
be  frequently  enlivened  by  naked  figures  dc^ii;ned  with 
taste  and  coloured  with  delieacy.  His  headit  are  cxprR»> 
sive.  but  present  too  much  aameneie  of  appearance,  and 
his  design,  though  tdembly  eoneet,  is  generaUj  formal 
ond  nuDoered.  There  were  eight  of  hik  important  pictures 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  were  removed  In  IfilS, 
and  returned  to  Prussia,  Holland,  and  Austria,  whence 
they  had  been  taki  r:  Though  j;renlly  employed.  Rotten- 
hamerdied  in  poverty,  and  was  burieil  by  subscription  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  died  in  1604.  or.  according  to  Bryin, 
in  1606-  Lanzi  says  that  he  visited  England,  and  that  be 
died  here,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  roisiake,  as  we  find  no 
mention  of  htm  in  tm  'Anecdotes  of  Painting,'  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  so  industrious  an  investigator  as  Mr. 
Vertue  would  have  omitted  in  his  memoranda  any  mention 
of  an  artist  so  generally  known,  if  ho  had  resided  in  this 
coi.ir.; : ;.  . 

(Bryan's  Did.;  Biographie  UnicerseUe ;  Lanzi,  Sioria 
Pittnnra,  iiL  123.) 

ROTTSRDAM,  tho  capital  of  the  pcovince  of  South 
Bonand,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Neiheilands,  is  sitvsted  in 

51"  55'  N.  lal.  and  4*  I'/  E.  lonoc,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Mass,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
which  here  resembles  an  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  the  base  of  which,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  extends  wkmg  IN  bank  of  the  Maes;  it  makes  a 
very  striking  appeinaeek  espeeielly  when  it  is  appRieehed 
by  water  from  Dordrecht.  It  derives  its  name  frmn  the 
little  river  Rottc,  which  rtins  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
and  falls  into  the  Maas.  The  town  is  not  fortified,  but  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  has  six  g  -  tow^nls  the  land 
and  four  towarddi  the  water.  The  part  called  tho  Binnenslad 
ii.e.  the  inner  town)  has  many  narrow  streets,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Hi^-street  from  the  outer  town  (BnitenstadX 
whieh  contains  me  floo  hooess  of  the  rich  merchants,  and  ii 
inteiaeeted  by  nometous  emnli  cMinected  with  the  river,  on 
which  the  largest  merchantmen  can  come  up  and  unload  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  warehouses.  Alongtbe  Maas  aremany 
fine  quays,  the  handsomest  of  whieh,  called  the  Boomljes 
(from  the  rows  of  trees  with  which  it  is  planted),  consists  of 
a  long  row  of  stately  bouses  facing  the  river,  with  a  broad 
and  deep  canal  in  tiie  rear,  parallel  to  the  river.  A  canal 
ttom  Ualvoetaluya  to  Rotterdam  was  made  in  the  veara  1827 
to  1830.  The  iron  railway,  already  completoif  between 
Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  is  in  Ix;  prilin-jj^i'i',  to  Rnttrrd-im. 
The  great  church  of  St.  Laurenci;  conUuns  ttio  lotiib* 
of  admirals  De  Witte.  Kortenii  u,  Hn.kt  l,  Dc  I  n  t;n>,  and 
others,  most  of  whom  fell  in  the  wars  with  England  and 
FlniMi^ between  1680  and  1674.  Besides  this  church  there 
010  nany  ehurdies  and  chapels  of  the  Dutch  and  Scotch 
OBlTmis£i.  Freneh  Protestants,  English  Episeupaliana,  Pres- 
byterians.  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  a  Jews'  synagogue, 
&c.  The  Exchange  is  larger  and  handsomer  than  that  of 
Amsterdam.  The  other  ])rincipal  buildings  are  the  town* 
house,  a  very  nntient  edifice,  the  Admiralty,  the  Academy, 
the  Dutch  theatre,  the  magazines  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  some  manufactories.  The  commerce  of  Rotter- 
dam extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  embraces  almost 
every  kind  of  produce  and  naottftcture.  In  the  year  1840 
the  number  or  ships  that  entered  inwerda  was  1671,  of  whieh 

154:^  were  vri'h  .-n-poc.-.  ainoiii,iiriL:  tn  .121.308  tons,  and  128 
(of  »276  tons)  in  baUast.  The  number  that  cleared  outwards 
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wtLS  1831,  In  all  354.334  tons,  of  wliieli  1994  were  iritli  ear* 

goes  to  the  amount  of  279,^17  tons. 

Rotterdam  contains  iiiauy  valuahlu  collections  of  works  of 
art,  an  academy  of  sciences,  a  public  library,  and  utbcr  use- 
ful imtitutioos.  Rotterdam  the  hirtlt-pkceof  Mveralocle- 
brated  men,  amuug  whom  a.  l  il.  j  great  paiator  Adciaa  van 
dar  Worf,  and  the  learned  Staaibas,  a  bronia  statue  of 
vbom,  tan  feet  high,  stan^  in  the  great  market-place. 
The  poptilalioti  of  R  I'tcnlam  has  much  iiicreaseil  of  late 
vears;  in  is  JO  it  amounted  to  »fe,OU£i,  of  whuDi  5l,"0i  wore 
l*rote«tant^,  '23.-l'.f3  Roman  Catholics, an«l  about  2800  Jews. 
(Stein:  Hassel;  Hurschelmann  ;  Dutch  Official  Jourttai.) 

ROTTSEDAM,  NEW.  is  one  of  the  islands  which  con- 
•titute  tha  group  of  tha  Friendly  or  Toon  lalaad*.  und  is 
aitnatadin  lo*  15'  8.  Itt  and  174*  48' W.  long.  This  island 
was  discovered  bj  Tasman  (1643),  and  named  New  Rotter- 
dam, bxit  it  is  belter  kuovvn  as  Annamooka,  orNamooca, 
as  Manner  wri'esit,  which  is  the  name  ^jiven  to  it  by  Uie  in- 
habitants. The  island  is  about  iwulvu  luiieit  in  ctrcumfv- 
rence,  and  in  the  middle  ihore  is  a  lagoon  which  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  aieraak  The  island  is  low,  and  surrounded  by  a 
aaa  with  regular  aoundings.  At  a  distance  of  firooi  two  to 
three  miles  from  the  ihoie,  the  d«pth  varies  between  25  and 
30  fathoms.  On  the  north-wnrtera  lude  there  is  a  roadstead 
called  Van  der  Luys  by  Taaman,  on  which  Cook  anchored  in 
1 773  and  1777.  A*  to  its  productions  and  inhabitants  see 
Fkixxdly  IsLAKOS.  (Cook's  I  'oya^es ;  'S\nrm(it'&  Account 
qf  the  Nativet  of  the  Tonga  ItlaruUi  Kcuseostern's 
Atku  de  rOeian  PaciJqm^ 

ROTTI.  [Timor.] 

ROTTLE'RA,  a  p:enus  of  plants  named  in  honotir  of  1)r. 
Rottler,  a  native  ,T  l>etiinark,  who  was  sent  out  to  India  by 
the  Church  Mmsiunary  Society,  and  was  distmguiblied  there 
forbislabours  as  a  missionary  for  the  spar,  ••i  :n  arly  jO  ytrars, 
as  well  as  Ibr  bis  acquaintance  with  the  Tamul  laxiguage,  on  a 
djetionaxy  of  which  he  was  long  engaged,  as  also  for  the  at- 
tention be  mid  to  botany,  having  formed  one  of  the  knot  of 
early  botanisfe  at  Tranauebar,  who,  wiA  Koenlg;  were  the 
first  since  the  time  of  lllieedo  (o  study  that  science  in  the 
peninsula  of  India.  Dr.  Hottler's  extensive  Indian  Her- 
barium IB  depoaited  in  the  muaeuia  of  King'i  CoUcge, 
London. 

The  eeiiMbflloogStodie  natural  family  of  Euphorbiacesa. 
bat  the  •amt  name  waa  applied  b;  Vahl  to  one  of  the  Cyr* 
trandheea.  It  is  eharaetenaed  Iw  heTioe  nude  and  ibmale 

flowers  upon  different  plants.  Male:— ^lyx  3-5  partite. 
L'oiol  none.  Stainei«  30  to  40,  inserted  into  tSe  convex 
receptacle.  Fii  iiiv-ritsfrceor  united ul  the  ba-^e.  Female: — ■ 
Ovary  2-3-4  celleii,  each  one-seeded.  Style  deeply, 
partite,  laciniated.  Capsule  2,  3,  or  4  cocoous  each  one- 
aaeded*  The  geouatwhieh  is  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  throociuniC  India,  contains  handsome  rooderote- 
sised  trees.  K.  tetracocca  grows  in  Silhet,  and  yields 
a  hard  and  valuable  limber.  The  capMiles  of  R.  tinctoria, 
.1  native  of  the  Coroniandel  coast,  i  xtentling  to  the 

f«>rc«t»of  Northern  India,  are  eovercil  v*aii  short  Ktiff  hairs, 
which,  when  rubb<;d  off,  iiavo  the  appearance  of  a  powder 
3f  a  ilne  red  eolour,  which  i»  employed  in  India  in  dyeing 
ailk  of  a  scarlet  eoloni^  and  therefore  forms  an  article  of 
oommerce  in  thai  cOttDtqT'  Rovle,  'lilustr.  HinaL 
Bot.,'  p.  329,  slates  that  this  strigose  puheeeenee  is  also  em- 
ployed in  India  as  an  anthelmuitic  in  the  sainr  \v;:v  that 
(Mwlia>»e  is,  and,  like  il,  probably  acts  mcciianicaliv  m  ex- 
pelling inlestiuttl  worms. 

ROTUNDA,  a  term  applied  to  buildin|;s  which  aix<  cir- 
cular in  their  plan  both  externally  and  internally,  or  eltui  to 
halls  and  other  aMrtin«its  of  that  shap^  included  within 
ond  fbmitng  merely  a  portion  of  the  edifloe  eootainiag  them. 
The  technical  application  of  the  term  is  liowever  restricted 
to  circular  bulluings  whose  height  does  not  much  exceed 
thf.r  diameter,  for  we  should  not  describe  a  lofty  cylinrlnral 
edifice,  such  as  a  round  tower,  by  the  term  rotunda;  wlaie 
on  the  contrary  it  is  frequently  employed  to  designate  poly- 
gonal buildings  which  approeoh  in  ibeir  general  form  to  the 
circle:  for  instance,  theOotoSSenm  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
London,  might  without  any  great  in^opriely  be  clasi^ed 
among  rotundas,  it  being  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  which 
accoruin|{Iy  form  very  obtuse  uni;le>. 

We  need  not  here  rc|H!at  what  h:is  been  said  on  tlic  sub- 
ject of  circular  plans  in  the  article  IIom\n  ARCHiTEtTi  RK. 
and  therefore  proceed  to  remark,  thai  noiw  tthstanding  llK'ir 
buauiy,  there  are  very  few  instant  s  indeed  of  what  can 
stcieii^  he  termed  latuudaa.  la  faot,  sueh  shape  is  utterly 


vnsuiled  to  hoildings  in  genera!,  whateve*  their  particidM 
purpose  may  be,  unless  it  be  une  for  which  nothing  more 
than  a  sint^le  spiiciuus  hall  or  area  is  retiuired  internally. 
It  doe-i  not  admit  ot  bemt;  divided  witlmi  into  regular- 
abaped  rooms,  without  very  uieat  loss  of  space,  and  therefoce 
alUMUgh  plans  of  the  kind  have  occasionally  been  attempted 
upon  paper*  thajr  afe  to  be  looked  upon  dtiefly  aa  ingpaniooa 
arohiteetural  exerdsesand  experiment*.  We  nave  however 
an  instance  of  a  plan  of  the  kind  being  carried  into  e.xecu- 
tion  at  the  Marquis  of  Bristol's  seat  at  Ickworth,  near  Bury 
St,  Edmuntrs,  the  body  of  the  mansion  1 1 1  j  feet  by  100)hiiiig 
ftn  elliptical  and  therefore  a  round  strucluro,  though  not 
perfectly  circular:  but  striking  as  the  external  effect  cer- 
tainly is»  too  much  is  sacrifloed  to  it.  In  the  Rue  dePigalle, 
Pkris,  is  a  rotundft>houae,  abont  50  feet  in  diametar,  bum  by 
the  architect  Henry,  in  1 768.  Even  among  public  huildin;^'. 
there  are  very  few  for  which  the  circle  can  with  propru  .j 
be  adopted  as  the  fi^^ure  of  the  entire  plan:  accordingly 
iastauces  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  is  applicable  only  where 
a  large  space  is  to  be  provided  as  a  place  of  public  ren- 
dezvous or  asaembla^  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  oob- 
pactneasand  aa  area  tinobetnieled  hf  ootumn»,  which  in  a 
square  one  of  the  same  superficial  extent  would  lie  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  support  the  roof.  Thereforo  though  it 
is  well  adapted  for  an  Exchange,  a  market-hall,  or  siinilrw 
places,  und  can  hardly  be  iniide  available  for  any  ulheri». 
it  is  nevcrilicless  very  rarely  reported  to  even  for  them.  The 
Halle  des  files,  or  Curu-Exchange,  at  Paris,  is  almost  the  onl; 
example  of  the  kind  that  occurs  to  us. 

In  ecclesiastical  ambitaetun  ciieular  and  pojyionial  atme- 
tures  were  by  no  means  unoommon  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, cspcci^ly  for  baptistcricii  and  >oiiulcriial  chape1>.  The 
tomb  of  Theodoric,  or  what  is  now  calk<l  Santa  Maria  Ht>- 
tunda,  at  Ravenna,  is  a  singular  example,  having;  a  flaiti«li 
or  segmental  dome  (about  34  feet  in  dianieterj  cut  out  of  a 
single  block  of  stone.  Of  San  Stefano  Rotundo  and  Santa 
Costania  omtion  has  been  made  under  Rohaic  Ancfli* 
TXCTOU,  and  to  them  nmy  be  here  added  the  Rotunda  or 
Churcli  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiorc  at  Nocera,  a  w  ork  of  about 
the  iame  period.  While  it  greatly  resembles  Santa  Co«- 
tanza  in  plan,  having  coupled  cclumns  placed  on  the  radiat- 
ing lines  from  the  centre,  and  with  arches  snringmg  from 
them,  it  differs  altegelher  in  section  from  ooth  ibw^  ex* 
amplea,  there  hdmg  nooylindncal  wall  or  tambour  above 
the  oolonnade,  but  die  mne  springs  imuedwtely  Horn  the 
columns,  and  the  arches  groining  into  it.  Consequently  the 
propor'ioii^  are  much  lower,  the  diameter  of  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  columns  being  39  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  i'  |> 
of  the  dome  42, — proportions  differing  very  littic  from  ihuac 
of  the  Pantheon.  The  extreme  internal  diameter  is  78  feet. 
The  earlier  edifices  of  this  class  are,  for  the  mmt  part,  of 
moderate  dimensions,  hut  othon  were  aPerwsrds  et  ecied 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  among  them  is  the  celebrated  Baptis- 
tery at  Plia  [Baptistsry].  which  is  externally  about  l?0 
feet  in  diameter,  and  lOi)  in  height,  excluiively  of  the 
dume.  Besides  being  remarkable  on  account  of  its  style, 
this  edifice  prcK^nts  other  architectuial  peculiarities,  one  of 
which  IS  that  the  central  area  is  covered  by  a  conical  roU, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  carried  up  so  aa  to  pietoe  the  ex- 
tomal  dooi^aQd.  egteepi  ths*  i(  has  no  opaQii^  to  appem 
like  a  lantern  placed  upon  it.  Woods  therefore  conjectotss 
that  the  n.'riii  r  cone  originally  formed  a  spire,  and  thst 
the  external  dotuo  was  an  after  addiii'jn  to  the  siruclute. 
[Baptistery.] 

The  rotunda  became  afterwards  in  a  manner  rocorporated 
with  or  added  to  the  cruciform  plan,  being  raised  ekift  as4 
placed  over  that  port  of  it  where  the  transepts  inteeaect  ths 
body  of  the  edinee.    Nearly  all  modem  cupolaa  aaay  be 

described  as  rotundas  elevated  above  the  n^st  of  the  build- 
ing and  viewed  by  looking  up  into  thetn  Irom  below.  Tbu» 
I  snpposinr;  tlieic  was  a  floor  at  the  level  of  the  w hi!i|>.>t 
gallery  at  Su  Paul's,  the  dome  and  space  beneath  it  would 
form  a  perfect  and  well  proportioned  rotunda,  whooe  hejgbt 
and  diatnoter  would  veiy  nearly  be  the  same. 

In  il«elf  alone  the  rotunda  form  doea  not  aeooaunodate 
itself  to  the  purpoieaof  a  church;  it  doea  not  afford  space  for 
the  processions  and  occasional  ceremonies  required  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  ;  nor  is  it  better  lilted  fur  t.>i 
l^rotestant  servieo,  since  1  csides  that  nearly  all  its  beauty 
wi)uld  be  destroyed  by  the  door  beinj?  covered  with  pews,  it 
requires  an  ampinthsatrieal  arrangement  of  seats  in  coD> 
centric  curves.  Neither  is  it  u  torm  that  can  bo  enlaigid 
to  any  required  capBcity»  for  140  figet  is  aUneet  the  aaximiui 
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of  diameter  thai  can  be  aflopted  for  a  space  to  bo  covered 
by  a  ilonio.  Kvcii  1  he  Pantheon  at  Rome,  \\!ii(  h  may  Ll' 
taken  as  tial  maxiruiuu,  15  but  of  moderate  s;zc — ai)  area 
SCturoely  at  all  excec;lii)g  the  core  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
Dubmo  at  Floreoce,  &c..  that  is»  merely  the  central  part 
benealb  the  cupola.  Hotundae  are  accordingly  rare  even 
ill  Roman  Catholic  churdies.  yet  although  such  strncturcB 
are  neceuerily  limited  by  their  form  to  a  moderate  size, 
th«y  derive  fnim  it  aUo  a  grandeur  which  would  not  be 
produced  by  the  same  &calc  according  to  any  other  plan. 
Neither  grandeur  nor  beauty  however  results  as  matter  of 
course  from  the  plan  alone,  because  whatever  charm  that 

Sossc^B  uqr  he  nullified  by  other  ctreinnalanccs.  There 
I.  for  ioattoci^  nothing  of  the  one  and  not  vciymuch  more 
of  the  other  in  the  rotunda  interior  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor^, 
Londun,  the  only  instance  we  are  acijuriintCMl  with  of  such 
plan  bang  adopted  for  a  Protestant  cliiin  h.  The  arrantje- 
tuontof  the  i)ews  and  seals  in  puralle!  niws,  strikes  as  a 
disagreeable  contradiction  to  the  shape  of  the  building  ;  be- 
sides which  the  vaulted  domOi  which  is  almost  essential  to 
such  plan,  le  wanting,  a  ooto  and  lantern  with  wiodom 
bcin;;  substituted  for  it;  owing  tovbich  the  eharaeterof 
the  whole  bccunKs  M  nicibini,'  different.  .'V  better  example 
of  a  rotunda  may  be  seen  in  that  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Of  late  years  one  or  two  structures  of  llie  kind  have  been 
erected,  viz.  l!ie  church  designed  and  built  by  Cauova  at 


that  of  San  Francesco  di 
-  ,  »pie« ;  the 

and  the  new  Oetholie  enureli  at  Darmstadt,  by  MoUer 


his  i>wu  exj)e;i.^t  ai  Possagno ; 
Paula,  by  Biouulii,  at  Naples :  t 


the  Madre  di  Iddio^  Turin ; 


Tlic  Hist  mentioned  of  these,  the  first  stone  of  which  w< 
laid  in  July,  1819,  ranks  high  amon^  the  few  architec- 
tural \*ijiks  of  importance  which  Italy  h  i'-  jiroduced  within 
t  ie  present  century,  and  is  rejnarkable  for  its  portico  being 
almost  the  only  instance  of  the  application  of  the  Athenian 
iXjric  in  that  country,  certainly  the  only  one  upon  so  large 
a  scale.  As  a  plan  of  the  portico  is  shown  in  Portico.  Jig. 
2,  all  that  we  need  mention  in  regard  to  that  bature  ia»  that 
the  columns  ore  33  feet  in  height ;  the  entire  height  firom 
the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the  pt  liment,  79;  and  the 
lireadih  of  the  portico,  90;  thctLioie  the  dimensions  of  the 
onler  are  very  nearly  equal  to  ibo^e  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
•  lillcrciicc  in  the  height  of  the  columns  being  only  10  inches. 
TIjc  I'liunda  itaclf  1$  about  45  feet  less  in  its  internal  diame- 
ter than  the  PautlteoQ.  btU  ia  sliU  sufficiently  antple  to  be 
imposing.  In  its  proportions,  and  in  its  coffered  dome,  the 
•■■cntre  of  whicli  lia-,  a  fjlazed  opening  to  light  the  whole 
inienor,  it  resembles  tiie  Roman  structuic;  nul  so  how- 
ever in  design^  for  the  architcclnre  errs  as  much  in  being  too 

Elain  and  coid.  as  lliat  of  the  other  budding  docs  in  being 
token  into  too  laanv  parts,  and  too  much  rut  un  by  heavy 
ornament.  IjUfn  the  Wotheoo,  the  plan  is  divided  into  eight 
compartments,  all  of  vhieh  form  as  manv  arched  reeeesesc 
that  within  v.hi;h  is  placed  the  d  'or,  and  the  opposite  one 
(forming  a  deep  sanctuary  for  the  iiii^h  altar),  benig  rather 
loftier  than  the  rest.  Tiic  arches  theniielves  are  quite  plain, 
without  either  keystone^  ur  archivolts,  and,  except  the  taber- 
nacles or  altars  within  the  recesses,  the  only  decoration  is  that 
produced  by  th^  ganels  filled  with  sculpture,  in  the  spaces 
ootween  tbe  arraee.  NevertheleM,  taken  •Itosether,  it  is  a 
iiobl«  mannamti  especially  when  it  is  coawdarad  that  it 
was  raised  bya  pdvate  individual. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  dLseribc  other  examples  of  ro 
tundas  in  a  similar  mauuer,  we  shall  put  our  noiiojs  rela- 
tive to  them  into  a  coudeused  form,  and  fur  convenience 
saiic  shall  include  those  already  munlioucd,  as  their  relative  j 
sires  can  thereby  be  uioro  readily  compared. 

ButUmn,  Rumte.  External  diameter  188  fleet,  inlMrnal 
1 42.  internal  height  142.  [PaimnsON.l 

TemfJe  of  ^fln(■rva  Midtca.  Exti  rnal  duuneter  110 
feel.    luierior  a  decagon  'b  (cct  m  d.amctcr  and  lOi  high. 

Santa  Cojitarua,  Rome.  Extreme  mlcnial  diameter  140 
feet;  diameter  of  rotunda  withiu  the  puru>tylo  aud  beneath 
done  70.  height  of  dome  I3U. 

Haetrot  SmU*  Muria.  Extreme  internal  diameter  78 
feet,  diameter  of  dome  and  peristyle  39,  height  4S. 

Rnfunda.  Firnm  CaracaJla.  Exterior  diameter  about 
100  foeu  (JuriulUuiu  portico  lu:xa.slyl«.  tr:pro»tylu.  In- 
terior dianwler  80  lisat.  height  of  eri^er  48^  «atii«  height 
yo. 

Rotonda  at  M  MonUitio,  Rome.  (Bramautc.) 

£xt«ci<Nt  enelosed  by  a  Doric  peristyle  of  IC  columns.  In- 
tcraat  lUa water  22  feet,  height  4ti.  Tliia  edifice  is  geuetally 
■dnindfaaoiaiHioal  pieoeeyr  architaetura,  biMitMamaj 


striking  defects,  and  the  balustrade  (without  |K>de$ttaL>)  ovac 
the  iieristylc  is  intolerable. 

Madonna  di  Campagna,  Verona.  (Sanmii  hcli.)  Bs- 
terior  '4  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  surruunde*!  by  a  low  Dorio 
peristyle  of  28  columns,  msking  the  entire  diameter  belov 
iisftet  IntetiiMr  an  oMagiMi  M  foot  in  diamMar  sorf  181 
high. 

Capella  Mligrini,  Verona.  (Sanmicheli.)  Elepnt  in 
plan,  but  enormously  disproportioned  in  section.  Eternal 
diameter  10  feet,  internal  ;tO.  Two  orders  within.  Height 
to  spring  of  dome  46  feet,  entire  height  C4. 

La  Maddelituu  Venice.  (Temanxa.)  Internal  diameter 
^>'j\  feet,  height  to  spring  of  Anne  S6,  antira  height  63,  or 
74  more  than  diamatar.  AnangeoMat  kaocafonal.  t.«.  ant 
arehed  compartmenli. 

IJaUr  drs  Blh,  Paris.  (De  Mczi^rcs.)  External  diame- 
ter 2Js  feet,  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  beneath  the 
dome  127,  height  to  spring  of  dome  424.  to  suniinit  105. 

Jhstaffuo.  ((Janova.)  External  diameter  116  feet; 
width  of  portico  91),  projection  of  i>ortico  i5,  he%bt  of  Stylo- 
bate  lOi,  internal  diameter  90,  beigbt  90. 

Madre  di  Iddto,  Tktrin.  (Btionsignore.)  A  rotunda 
aliiHit  l.TO  feet  in  dianuMfi,  with  hexa.'stylc,  diprostyle, 
Contithian  portico.  Intcriuil  diameter  74  feet,  height  liiO; 
phiii  four  semicir<  ular  tribunes,  with  two  Corinthian  columns 
in  front  of  each,  bearing  the  entablature  continued  over 
those  spaoas,  Attie  with  a  long  panel  over  eaeh  of  tha  four 


Mumanqf  the  Vacant  Bnltaida.  (SimonetH.)  DMded 
into  ten  recessed  compartments:  diameter  30  feet. 

Berlin  Museum,  CentnU  Hall.  (Schinkel.)  Diameter 
6  7  feet,  height  of  gallery  sunported  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty 
Corint.Vian  columns,  arouna  the  lower  part  -I;  height  to 
spring  of  dome  42  feet,  entire  height  70. 

CaihoHe  CAurcA,  Daruutadt.  (Mullcr.)  Extreme  in- 
ternal dianatar  135  feet,  peristyle  of  tweniy-eigbt  Corin- 
thian columna  supporting  dome ;  diameter  of  dome  and 
peristyle  102  fte^  aeight  to  spring  of  dome  48  feet,  to  sum- 
mit 102. 

Radcliffe  Library,  Ojcford.  (Gibbs.)  Basement  a  poly- 
gon of  16  sides,  and  104  feet  in  diameter.  Extreme  exterior 
height  140  feet,  interior  diameter  88,  interior  diameter  of 
central  space  aud  dome  32,  height  90. 

ROUBAIX,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  d^^artnentof  Noid, 
about  6  miles  north-east  of  Lille,  and  146  north-north* 
east  of  Paris.  It  is  uf  iin  histi  rical  interest;  it  owes  its 
prosperity  to  its  manufactures,  which  were  introduced  under 
the  ministry  of  Colbert.  The  town  stands  about  midway 
between  the  EUcaut  or  Schelde  and  the  Lys,  but  at  a  con 
siderable  distance  ftom  bt^.  It  communicates  however 
with  the  I^ra  bymaapa  of  the  eand  of  Roubaix.  which 
opens  into  the  ueole  oanal.  [Nord.]  The  town  con- 
sists of  large,  neat,  and  well-built  houoc;;.  The  population 
in  1831  was  12,443  for  the  town,  or  1&,1»7  for  the  whole 
commune.  The  staple  business  of  the  place  is  the  cotton- 
inanuf,icture,  which  is  carried  on  in  all  its  branches  with 
Cunsideiable  activity.  Some  woollens  are  also  manufactured. 
ArchiUor  litmus),  and  azure  (or  finely  powdered  smalt),  and 
machinery  of  various  kinds  are  made;  and  dpreing  and  tan- 
ning are  earned  on.  There  are  twanty^five  fairs  in  tbe  year. 
The  manufactures  of  Roubaix  render  it  a  place  of  great  ro- 
s.irt  for  merchants,  both  of  France  and  other  countries. 
Tiieie  are  a  chamber  of  maimfactuics  and  an  hasi  iiah  The 
town  long  laboured  under  a  want  of  water,  but  the  defi- 
ciency has  been  supplied  of  late  years  by  means  of  Artesian 
wells.  The  manulactures  of  Roubwx  «ra  aspoitad  to  the 
French  eolotuM  and  to  South  America. 

ROUBIUAa  lOUIS  FRANQOIS,  an  eminant  senlp- 

tor,  born  at  Lyoii  in  Fram  e,  but  km:.;  resident  in  England, 
where  ail  llie  works  b>  wiiii  h  he  gained  lus  reputation  were 
executed.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  Roubiliac  came 
to  this  countr}'.  Tho  earliest  notice  of  him  as  an  artist  is 
that  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  Edward  W'alpolc  tosM 
cute  several  busts  Sax  Trinity  CoUeg4^  Dublin,  Ha  was 
afterwards  empHfed,  throusn  the  same  hiterest.  on  tha 
monument  of  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  in  which  he  was  so 
successful,  that  his  claims  to  the  highest  honours  of  his 
profession  were  at  once  admitted,  and,  as  l.e  became  the 
iashion,  his  practice  was  .soon  greater  than  that  of  the  most 
popular  artists  of  tbe  day.  Rysbracb,  who  also  was  settled 
m  Eimland,  and  who,  till  Roubiliac  and  Schcemucker  ap- 
peared was  emptoyed  in  all  important  works  in  sculpture^ 
waa  mriaeladL  aad  his  merils  forgotten  in  tbe  daiiia  le 
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do  honour  to  the  new  favourite.  RoubiliacV  chief  worky 
are  the  above  mentioiiud  monument  of  th«I>uke  of  Arjiyie. 
that  '  r  ^ir  Peter  Warren,  and  of  the  Nighlinjjalc  fanuiy, 
all  in  Westraiusler  Abbey;  those  of  the  Duke  and  Dut  huiisi 
of  Montasue^  in  Northaraptonshiro  ;  and  one  in  memory  of 
Bishop  Hough,  in  Worcaster  cathedraL  Hitpriocipal  tta- 
tue»  are  of  George  I.,  at  Cambridge ;  of  Geeif*  ILi  in 
Golden  Square.  London;  of  HudeW  tim  ecwpoMr,  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and  llioM  «f  tbt  Dttk*  «f  8«in«net 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newtou,  WUi  It  Ounbridia.  His  bnsta  are 
Terv  numerous. 

Of  the  higi»  merit  of  Roubiliac  there  can  Tic  no  doubt. 
The  monuments  of  Mr.  Nightingale  and  his  ladv,  the 
•tatue  of  Eloquence  in  the  Argylo  monument,  the  draped 
flgnre  in  Bishop  Hough's  monument,  and  the  statue  of 
Newton,  are  proofs  of  great  power  both  in  invantion  and  ex- 
pression, aiu!  are  remarkabla  also  for  minute  and  careful 
execution.  At  the  same  time  tbejr  are  deficient  in  the  re- 
poM',  &mjpliriiy,  ihd^v,  and  breadth  which  are  found  to 
cliaracterue  the  finest  works  in  sculpture,  and  which  alone 
can  eni^ure  the  lastnifj  reputation  of  productions  in  this  art 
when  the  intarest  that  may  have  been  felt  in  tlie  individual 
subjects,  tha  bshion  of  the  day,  and  the  popuUhty  of  the 
artist,  have  pasaad  away.  In  the  absence  of  these  principles 
wo  find  sufficient  naaon  for  the  (comparatively)  low  esti- 
mation in  which  the  sf  ilpture  of  tlic  Rysbrnf^h  and  Rou- 
biliat-  schools  is  now  held  by  all  real  fudges  of  arl. 

The  most  striking  defect  hi  i  :  •  Nigiuingalo  monument 
(to  illustrate  criticism  by  refurenco  to  a  well-knawn  work) 
it,  that  the  limits  which  separate  poetry  and  imitative  art  are 
tTaimimail,and  the  mult  is  confusion  wid  ineongtnity. 
The  scntinwnt  of  a  hvaband  endeavouring  to  diield  a  betored 
wife  from  the  approach  of  death  is  just;  it  appeals  to  our 
ttynipatliie^t,  and  tne  mind  at  once  comprehends  it ;  but  the 
attcn)])t  lo  give  form  to  this  idea  by  reprcsontingatoinraon- 
lifo  figure,  m  modern  drras.  wardmg  oif  a  palpable  and  ma- 
terial (lart  about  to  be  hurled  bv  a  grim  skeleton — making 
that  an  agant  which  is  the  result  or  consequence  of  disso- 
lution—is  aoobvioitdy  wanting  in  truth  and  keeping,  that 
it  is  only  necaasary  to  refer  to  it  to  show  its  impropriety. 
The  slattie  of  Newton,  though  possessing  great  merits,  is 
open  to  objection.*;  of  nr.oiher  kmd.  The  attitude  is  in- 
tended to  express  thou.  I  t  and  calculation,  and  the  action 
of  the  hands  is  finely  <  -  im  i  vt  I  ind  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  this  feeling;  but  .hi  iiuprc&s:on  is  weakened  by  thts 
general  air  of  the  figure,  which,  critics  have  justly  observed, 
la  not  that  of  a  grave  philosopher ;  and  the  draptty,  though 
•xeeuied  wilb  graat  naehankal  alifll,  and  with  minute  at- 
tention  to  correctness  of  costume,  is  equally  wanting  in  the 
repoiiu  appropriate  to  the  subject  The  sacrifice  of  sim- 
plicity to  attitude  and  flutter,  and  the  ambition  to  display 
skill  in  mere  execution — the  sure  indication  of  the  decline 
of  pure  taste — also  detract  from  the  general  merits  of  the 
statues  referred  to  in  the  monuments  of  the  Duke  of  Aigyle 
and  Bishop  Hongb.  Roubiliac's  fkults  are  however  tha 
faulta  of  the  age ;  and  artist^  anibrtnnately,  are  too  often 
teraptad  or  driven,  against  their  better  judgment,  to  adopt 
the  mod^*,  however  opposed  to  pure  ta-;«  r  l  u:  1  pr  n 
ciples,  by  which  alone  they  can  expect  to  gain  public  notice. 

Roubiliac  died  on  the  1  |th  of  Janutiyi  17U^Mld  was 
buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's. 

ROUEN,  capiul  of  A*  dapaftment  of  Seine  Infirieure. 
CS  miles  in  a  direct  line  nortl^weat  of  Paris,  76  miles  by  St. 
DettiN,  Pnntoiie.  and  Magny,  or  8S  mites  bv  Meolan,  Han(aa» 
and  Vernon  ;  in  49°  27' N.  lat.  and  1'  5'  E.  long. 

The  first  mention  of  this  town  is  by  Ptolemy,  who  speaks 
•f  it  as  the  capital  of  the  Veliocasses,  a  Celtic  people.  The 
name  is  variously  written  :  Rotoma<rus,  Roihomagus,  Rato- 
magus  (in  the  Antonme  Itinerary,  probably  bv  a  tran- 
scriber's errer.  Latomagus);  in  the  Feutinger  Table,  Rat- 
tumagus;  and  in  Ammianna  Marcellinus  in  the  plural 
I6rm«  SotoaMgL  This  name  remained  when  most  other 
eapitats  bad  tneir  own  proper  designation  superseded 
by  that  of  the  people  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
longed, and  was  in  subsequent  times  shortened  into 
Rotomutn  or  Ro<lonuim,  whence  the  modern  Rouen.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Lug- 
dttnensis  Secunda.  Some  Roman  anticj^uities,  but  of  little 
importance,  have  been  discovered  at  vanoua  times.  In  the 
eanv  history  of  France.  Rouen  appean  «s  tbe  aeene  of  some 
of  the  cruelties  of  Predegonde.  It  suffered  much  from  the 
Inctttsioiu  of  tbe  Northmen  or  Normans,  whose  capital  it 
Berama.  wh«i»  by  virtue  of  tbe  tiaaly  between  Hallo  and , 


Charles  the  Simple  (a.d.  911  or  91  2X  they  settled  in  tbii 
part  of  France.  [Noruanuix.]  Under  tlie  dukes  of  Ner> 

mandii',  jt  mi  noised  on  the  south  side,  where  ground  for 
building  was  obtained  by  contracting  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Louis  d'Oulromer,  king  of  France,  visited  Rouen,  au.  'JiZ, 
during  the  minority  of  Ricliard  I.  of  Normandie.  of  whom 
ha  elaimed  to  be  guardian.  In  a anbiaquent  dispute  be  was 
captured  andimprisoned  at  Rouan«aJkM^t.  InAiK949. 
being  at  war  with  Riehard,  be  attaeked  it,  but  in  vain. 
Guiliaunne,  or  William  thcConi^ucror,  dief!  at  Rouen,  or  c1om> 
to  it,  A.D.  1U87.  In  the  year  l  i04  it  was  seued.  with  the 
rest  of  the  duchy,  by  Philii){>o  II.  .^ufjuste,  king  of  Fram-*. 
The  townsmen  ofiWred  an  obstinate  resistance  to  tbe  French, 
but  were'kt  last  obliged  to  open  tbe  gates;  and  their  sub- 
mission determined  that  of  the  other  towns  and  forts  of  tbe 

duchy.  rNOBMANDII.] 

,  From  Uiis  time  till  1419  it  continued  subject  to  tbe  kingi 
of  France,  under  whom  it  was  enlarged  on  the  n<Htb  am 
west  sides.  It  was  at  Rouen  that  Charles  le  Mauvats,  king 
of  Navarre,  was  seized  by  John  II ,  king  of  France,  a-d. 

In  1418-19  it  was  besieged  by  the  English  under 
Henry  V.  [Henry  V.]  Tlio  town  was  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison of  4M0  men,  who  were  nsolnlely  sustained  by  the 
townanen,  under  their  gallant  eommander  Alain  Blan* 
chard.  As  tbe  town  militia  mnstered  1 9,909  men,  the  popular 
tion  of  Rouen  thf  time  niaybe  estimated  nr  :\ui  Ins  thao 
50,000  or  60,0uu.  i'  iiuiue  al  last  com{>elled  ihe  giimson  to 
surrender,  and  Henry  tarnished  the  fame  of  bis  victory  by 
the  execution  of  tbe  galUnt  Ulancbard.  Two  other  citizens 
who  bad  been  excluded  Imil  tbe  benefit  of  Um  cqiitntolien 
escaped  punishment  by  pnymant  of  money. 

Rouen  remained  ftr  mamr  yean  in  tbe  poaMMien  of  the 
English.  In  1431  Jeanne  d  Arc  was  burned  to  death  [Arc, 
Jeanne  d']  at  Rouen.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  rf 
France  for  the  Enu'l  -b  r  arty,  dic<l  here,  a  u.  )  [Bki>- 
FOKD,  John,  Dukk  of,]  In  1449  the  criy  was  recovered 
by  the  French,  under  the  king,  Charles  VII.,  in  person 
[Charles  VllOi  the  town  was  taken  in  three  days;  the 
castle  or  citadel  held  out  a  fortnii^ht  lunger,  and  then 
capitulatad.  la  U6d  Room  revollM  fion  Looia  X1-,  and 
took  an  oath  of  all^ianee  to  biabrDtber  tbe  Duke  of  Berr>-.  to 
whom  the  duchy  of  Normandie  was  formally  ceded  the  same 
year  by  llie  peace  of  Conflans;  but  it  was  recovered  tbe  next 
^  I  II  b\  Louis,  who  severely  punished  some  of  his  brother's 
chief  adherents.  In  1562  the  Huguenot  party  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  lOWII,  almoat  without  resistance,  and  oommhtol 
neat  caeaaiai.  Tbqr  viin  almoat  imuuidiaialv  besieged  by 
tne  Boyalbta,  under  tba  Duike  of  Avmalfl;  WDem  tboy  »- 
pulsed ;  but  the  siege  was  soon  renewed  by  the  royal  army, 
at  first  under  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  who 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  then  under  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  took  the  town  the  same  year,  and  gave  it  up  to  pillage 
for  eight  days.  [Charles  IX.]  The  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew extended  to  this  town,  but  the  humanity  of  tbe 
governor  somewhat  checked  the  excesses.  In  1591  die 
townsmen  who  had  embcaeed  tbe  par^  of  the  League  wen 
besieged  by  Henri  IV.,  but  were  relieved  by  the  approach 
nf  th  ;  Dukeof  Panno,  with  a  Spanish  army,  from  the  L  v 
Countries.  They  did  not  recognise  Henri's  title  to  lh« 
crown  till  after  his  conversion.  Since  that  prriL.l  Rouen 
has  few  historical  events  connected  with  it.  Famine  ted  to 
some  troubles  in  1780,  and  the  Revolution  gave  riae  to 
oihera  in  179%  1793.  and  i79«;  but  Rouen  auilared  le« 
from  die  exeesaea  of  that  period  than  many  other  towna. 

The  city  stands  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  SciU' 
Its  form  approximates  to  an  oval,  defined  by  t!i«»  boi..s.- 
yards,  which  form  a  line  of  street  adorned  with  trees, 
and  occupying  the  site  of  the  antteat  walls,  exeept  ou  the 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  city  is  bounded  by  a  line  of 
quays.  The  boulevards  are  far  laaa  Aequented  than  thoise 
of  Paris,  and  *  resemble  in  appaanaeai  aa  well  as  effect,  the 
pnblie  walka  of  Cambridge,  ezeapt  that  the  addition  of 
ftmalea  in  tbe  fanciful  Norman  costume,  and  the  Seine  and 
the  fine  prospect  beyond,  am'  M  i  di'  St  C  iilu  ri;;L'  >ve,  k  ve 
it  a  new  interest.'  (Dawsoii  Turner  a  2V.u;  ik  j^urmanJ^  , 
Separated  from  the  city  by  the  boulevards,  are  the  faubourgs 
or  suburbs,  tix.,  the  Kaubuuir|  Ceuchoise.  on  the  weal ;  Bouv-. 
reuil.  on  tbe  north-west;  Beauvoisine.  on  tbe  noidi;  St 
Hilaiia,  on  tbe  nortb-eaat;  MartainviUeb  on  tbaaaot;  and 
Eaoplet,  on  tbe  aenth  aaat.  South  of  the  city,  from  wbieh 
it  is  separated  by  tbe  Seine,  is  the  Faubourg  St.  Sever.  ih«! 
most  important  of  the  suburbs.  Opposite  the  ctsoUral  part  of 
Ihn  oity  tba  aliBMal  flf  Iba  rivnv  la  4!)aar ;  nd  at  was  cniMad 
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in  thk  part  byafliMtiqg  bxidgai,  sunportod  bjninateva  ]»tfp 
boatoorlNVffei,  wuto  riia  rad  Ml  vith  llw  lide;  but  it  u 

now  taken  away.  Just  below  this  may  be  aeeD,  at  low-water, 
the  ruiDS  of  a  xlonu  bridge,  erects  in  the  twolfth  ceatuiy  by 
tbeempreaa  M<i;  iMa  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  earned  away  by  a  HiMxl,  am-  1664.  Opposite  to  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  are  two  lonz 
islands :  the  upper  called  '  He  de  la  Croix  or  d*  U  Moucque , 
the  lower,  the  'lie  du  Petit  Gay.'  At  Uw  VWtern  or  bwer 
•nd  of  the  II0  de  la  Croix,  a  stone  bridge  orosaee  IIm  liver ; 
it  ndlvtded  into  two  parts  by  the  point  of  the  island,  leiambling 
in  this  reni>©cl  the  PontNeuf  at  Piri*.  E.it  li  1  art  has  three 
uaches,  the  centre  one  of  more  than  100  k-ci  span,  the  side 
arches  of  85  fi  -  t  On  the  point  uf  tlie  island  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  bridge  ui  a  circular  area  adorned  with  a 
column.  This  bridge  was  begun  by  Napoleon,  but  has  been 
flniahied  ainoe  his  nigii.  »w  soieU  riven,  the  Bobee  end 
the  Aobette  or  PreloDteine,  flowing  from  the  eatt^north- 
east,  traverse  the  eastfrn  par*  'Iji-  suhurhs  and  city  by 
artificial  channels,  foruicU  hj  lliu  CiirJu;ai  Georges  d'Ain- 
boiae,  archbi&hop  of  Rouen,  and  flow  into  the  Seme,  the 
Aubetl«i  above  and  the  Robec  just  below  ibe  stone  bridge. 
Another  little  stream  flows  team  the  north  in  a  covered 
channel,  and  falls  into  the  Seine  some  distance  lower  down. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  city,  just  above  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 
between  that  river  and  the  Aubette,  rieat  the  hill  or  mount 
of  St.  Catherine,  a  bold  eminence  380  feet  high,  which  pre- 
sents to  the  city  a  sleep  side  i  f  I'^it'  riialA,  except  where 
spottt'd  with  patches  of  vegetation  or  wiUi  cotUges.  On  the 
^oulh  bank  of  the  Seine,  aloiif;  which  it  extends  for  about  a 
mile  eastward  of  the  bridges,  is  the  principal  public  walk, 
*  Le  Grand  Cours,*  planted  with  four  rows  of  fine  elnu. 

The  iniahmr  of  Ibe  eity  is  van  diMgnefthUi.  nota  fwli- 
«ti1ai1y  in  the  eeatem  part.  An  snghu  travdiar  fhut  de> 

5^iiil.rw  it  in  ISIS;  *The  filth  is  ij\'rt_'tne ;  villanous  smells 
cuiau  }ua  Ui  tjvery  quarlei  and  from  every  quarter. 
The  streets  are  gloomy,  narrow,  and  crooked ;  and  the 
houses  at  once  mean  and  lofty.  Even  on  the  quay,  where 
all  the  aelivitjr  of  oummerca  it  vtuble,  and  where  the  out- 
vurd  aicu  of  opalenoa  vuEht  ba  axneMed,  than  i«  nothing 
to  falil  the  eXMetation.  Here  it  width  and  ipaee,  bat  no 
trottoir;  and  tne  buildings  are  as  incongruous  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  whether  as  to  height,  colour,  projection,  or 
material.  Must  of  them,  and  indeed  most  in  the  city,  ore 
merely  of  lath  and  piaster,  the  timbers  uuouvered  and 
painted  red  or  black,  the  plaster  frequently  coated  with 
•mall  grey  slates  laid  one  over  another  like  the  waatber- 
tOea  in  Sussex  Their  general  form  is  very  tall,  and  Very 
nanow,  which  i^da  to  the  singularily  of  their  appearance ; 
bat  mixed  with  these  are  others  of  white  brick  or  stone,  and 
really  handsome,  or  it  mi^ht  be  said  eleganL  Tin  <  >nir:iat 
however  which  they  form  only  makes  their  neij^abuurs 
took  the  more  shabby,  while  they  themselves  derive  from 
their  aasoaation  an  au:  of  meanness.*  (Dawson  Turner's 
Thar.)  The  frequent  ruins,  by  cleansing  the  street!^,  render 
the  town  lett  unhealthy  than  it  would  be;  and  beneflcial 
ehangea  intradoeed  of  fate  years  have  eontribnled  to  the 
same  result.  But  the  liink  figures  and  pale  farr-,  .if  thr  in- 
habitants of  the  ea!.l«.n.  part  of  the  city  show  lLuL  iulilI.  re- 
mains to  be  done.  On  the  wesieiri  snii'  >jf  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  some  handsome  straight  slre«u  lined  wiib  t^ood 
Mom  bouses.  The  squares  and  other  open  spaces  are 
nameiotta.  but  ibr  the  mott  part  vary  inegulwrly  laid  out ; 
the  *C9iaaipdelfaii,*  adjacent  to  the  eaatein  boulevards,  and 
the  'Place  du  Boulingrin,'  used  for  the  cattle  and  horae 
market,  adjac<i\it  to  the  northern  boulevards,  axe  of  more 
rt'^ulii''  form.  The  Place  Sl  Ouen,  or  PfaMsa  da  FHAld  de 
Viile,  is  large,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  cathedral,  the  most  remarkable  building  in  Rouen, 
is  a  noble  and  spacious  edi&ce,  superior  perhaps  as  a  whole 
to  most  or  all  of  the  iVeneb  oatbediali.  It  is  a  cruciform 
budding,  with  two  towers  at  tba  axtrwtUia*  «f  the  vest 
firont.  and  a  lofty  tower  and  spire  ftom  the  bteiwetion  of 
the  nave  and  the  transepts.  Tlie  dimensions  are  given  in 
French  feet  as  follows:— lens^h  of  the  ulterior,  40b  feel; 
V,  i  lih  of  ditto.  b3  ;  length  of  nave,  JiO  ;  width  of  ditto,  27  ; 
width  of  BisleK.  16;  len;^th  of  choir,  110;  widih  of  ditto.  35^; 
length  of  transept.  lG-1;  width  of  ditto,  length  of  Lady- 
flli^l,  M;  vidth  of  ditto,  28;  height  of  tpire,  3S0;  ditto 
of  westeni  tanacn,  fldO;  dittoof  nave.  B4 ;  ditto  of  aisles  and 
r'iaril<;  4'i;  ditto  of  interior  of  central  tower,  I  A? ;  depth  of 
ctiapeis,  1 0.  (The  French  foot  is  to  the  English  in  the  pro- 
nortiaii  of     !•  M.arBaafly  aa  It  la  !«,> 


The  geOMal  character  of  the  architeeturo  is  what  is  termed 
by  Riclmuk'Barly  Engliib.*  Ibe  changes  which  mark 
the  diiferent  epoch*  in  the  piogreis  of  Gothic  architecture 
were  introduoed  into  Normandie  earlier  than  into  England. 
The  west  front,  which  opens  upon  u  spacious  close,  is  about 
170  feet  wide;  the  towers  by  which  it  is  flanked  are 
of  dissimilar  archilcduie,  tliough  of  nearly  equal  height. 
The  spire  which  surmounts  the  central  lower,  and  appear* 
over  the  centre  of  the  west  front,  is  of  bold  and  light  oon- 
struotion.  The  summit  of  the  west  front  it  crairiwd  by  a 
range  of  open  screens,  with  the  lightest  and  meat  elegant 
tracery.  There  are  three  doorways  '  iiLijp  in  retiring  mould- 
ings:' the  central  one,  which  is  by  iar  the  largest,  'projects 
like  a  porch  before  the  others,  and  is  surmounted  ny  a 
goigeous  pyramidal  canopy  of  open  stone-work,  in  whoie 
centre  is  a  great  dial,  the  top  of  which  partly  conaadl  the 
rose  window  behinid.  This  porch  is  adorned  with  numerous 
statue*  in  uiehei,  and  wa*  begun  by  the  ardifaisbop  George* 
d'Amboise,  a.d.  1609.  The  side  doorways  are  obtusely 
pointed,  and  are  much  older.  The  western  towers  flank  (be 
church  so  us  to  leave  three  m  L  .  free,  and  thus  condi.  i  n 
the  great  extension  of  the  west  front.  The  northemiuost  of 
tliese  towers,  called  the  tower  of  St.  Remain  or  Rumanus,  is 
one  of  iho  oldest  portions  of  the  church ;  it  ha*  circular  win- 
dows looking  into  the  cloister  court  (the  cloistenannaulyaD 
d«*tioyed)b  wbioh  are  parhap*  of  the  eleventheentaiyr  Tba 
sauthwnmott  of  the  towart  it  of  v»y  rich  nointed  airdiiiee- 
ture,  and  was  built  at  a  much  later  period  by  archbishop 
Greorges  d'Amboise.  A  great  bell.  33,000  lbs.  weight,  cast 
by  order  of  the  same  prelate  and  named  ufler  him,  hung  in 
this  tower;  it  was  of  very  inferior  tone,  and,  after  being 
cracked  in  1786,  wa*  melted  down  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  cast  into  cannon.  The  doorway  in  the  northern 
tranient,  called  the  'Portal  of  St.  Remain,*  ia  adorned  with 
an  endless  variety  of  fanciful  sculptures  The  end  of  the 
uorlheni  transept  is  llunked  by  towets,  aud  m  tlie  centre  is 
a  magnificent  ruse  window.  The  southern  transept  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  norlhera,  but  has  ituSWred  more 
from  the  violence  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Revolutionists. 
The  central  tower  is  of  the  year  1200 ;  it  is  low  and  compa- 
ratively plain ;  the  spire,  the  fourth  by  which  it  has  faaait 
surmounted,  was  erected  in  1824,  in  place  of  the  former  one 
destroyed  by  lightning:  it  is  described  as  being  much  moto 
elegcMt  il.  Ill  its  predoceisur,  which,  though  not  elegant,  was 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  architecture.  The  first 
spire  was  of  stone,  the  second  and  third,  and.  we  believe,  the 
present  one,  of  wood.  The  Lady-chapel  and  the  roof  of  tbe 
choir  were  finiahed  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  interior  of  the  oathadial  contain*  twenty-five  chanela* 
and  many  interesting  monument*,  inelnding  thoaaof  RoUo 
and  his  son  GL.>n;iume  or  William  T.  (Longua  Bpfie),  dukes 
of  Normandu- ;  but  the  ertigiesi  of  these  princes  are  of  later 
date  than  their  time.  The  tombs  or  n  ;i  t.i|  I,  f  Henry 
the  youneer,  son  of  Henry  II.  ;  of  his  brother  Richard 
CflBur  de  Lion  (wL  1-  lu  art  was  buried  here);  of  Charlea 
V.  of  France;  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford;  and  others  of  in 
tereat/  have  been  destroyed,  partly  by  the  religiou*  and  poli- 
tical troubles  of  subaequent  ages,  partly  to  make  way  for 
repairs  and  alterations  in  the  building.  The  library  was 
])liindered  during  the  Revolution;  the  staircase  of  the  rofim 
which  contained  it  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  and  beauty. 
Tiie  extensive  palace  of  the  archbishopk«4Kl*l*>tl8  ^^^t^**" 
dral.  contains  some  good  paintings. 

The  abbey  church  of  St.  Oucn  is  the  noblest  edifice  m 
the  pointed  Qothie  style  in  the  city,  and  perhaps  in  Franea, 
Its  beauty  eaoied  it  to  be  preserved  in  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  the  conventual  churches  at  the  Revolution,  though 
it  did  not  escape  being  plundered  and  desecrated.  It  had 
suffered  much  from  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots  in  li6J. 
Tbe  abbey  to  which  it  was  aiuicbed  was  founded  in  the  sixth 
century,  if  not  earlier;  and  tbe  first  church  was  dedicated 
to  the  twelve  apottlei»  but  afterwards  transfened  to  the 
patronage  of  8t  Own.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the 
twelfth  century,  but  a  Sre  having  destroyed  it  and  tbe  rest 
of  the  abbey,  except  one  tower,  attached  still  to  the  present 
church,  it  wa^  a^am  robuUt  in  the  fourteenth  and  following 
centuries.  It  is  a  cruciform  building,  with  a  central  tower, 
and  two  western  towers,  which  jut  out  d-agonally  from  the 
angles  of  the  western  front,  and  were  intended  to  be  con- 
nected hgr  a  paiab  of  three  arches,  extending  along  the 
lower  story  of  the  western  front:  the  towers  have  been 
raiNd  only  to  about  fifty  feet,  and  are  imparfteL  The  light- 
ness and  purity  «f  tba  arebitsetura;  tbe  flying  buttisiBe^ 
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«rith  crockctcd  piiinacles  and  anasttiilly  loftv  charts ;  the 
^eautiful  touth  Mich :  the  large  mm  or  eitcuUr  windows : 
the  Imlnttnitle  or  varied  quatrelbfli  tvuiti}  both  the  body  of 

thccViurrb  and  the  ;»isli'>;  the  iiuinteJ  wind  iv  :  rhr>  whole 
of  whicli  havo  been  presLTved  ;  am!  the  rirli  rriiirul  tower, 
lenninatc'il  by  a  sniullur  oclagoiml  tower,  unlille  this  church 
to  tbo  hiehest  adoiimtion.  Its  dinientiutis  am  -dn  fuUua> : 
thay  aie  liUie  iafbrior  to  those  of  the  cathedra)  it&elP,  and  in 
iome  nsmetB«urp«u  it:— Lensth  of  tboebuicfa.  416  French 
fbet ;  of  the  nave,  234 ;  of  the  cnoir,  1 08 ;  of  tbo  I«dy-chapel, 
<9;  of  tbetnmept.  130;  width  of  the  tran^pt,  34 ;  of  nave 
without  A{sTe«.  34 ;  of  nave  with  aisles,  78 ;  height  of  roof, 
100:  of  ti.wt-r,  ■2-\n. 

The  church  of  St.  Macloil  is  next  in  beaiily  to  the  calhc- 
dr.\l  and  the  church  of  St.  Ouen.  Tho  ahun  hos  of  Si.  I'aul 
and  St,  Gervais,  iiisigniflcaiit  in  themselves,  show  iome  re- 
mains of  the  Norman  style.  Those  of  St.  Patrice  ami  St. 
Oodard  are  iu  a  vitiated  iateniDedialo  t^le  hotwoea  Gothic 
and  Roman.  There  are  in  all  fourteen  Cktholle  (th  of  them 
parishl  chnrches,  several  of  Roman  architerture.  There  are 
also  a  Pi  justant  consistorial  church  and  a  Jews'  .syna 
gogue. 

The  Palau  dc  Justice,  or  court-house,  buiit  in  the  16th  or 
I6th  century  for  the  ]mrlianicnt  of  Kflucn,  forms  throe  sides 
of  a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  fourth  side  consistt  of  an  em- 
battled wall  and  a  gateway  of  elabonte  arehiteetnfo.  It  k, 
notwithstanding  many  faults,  a  line  specimen  of  Gothic 
arehtteclure  of  a  late  period,  in  a  .*ty!o  approximating  to 
what  in  England  i:-  surn(  tiuii.s  called  the  Tudor  slylo.  Se- 
veral of  the  apartments  .lieadumublo  for  thpir  nubie  dinien- 
sicms,  just  proportions,  or  carved  and  ornamented  walls  and 
roofs.  It',  tlie  Place  d«  la  PuccUe  is  a  house,  THotel  Follo- 
villc,  uf  Mill  lar  arebite^ure  to  the  Palais  dc  Justice,  but  far 
'  richer.  It  is  ornamonl^  with  bas-relief^  or  tahleU,  one 
eeries  representini;  the  interview  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Fran- 
cois I.  in  the  Field  of  tho  Cloth  of  G  >Id.  There  arc  a  tuwn- 
hall.  fisrr.ieiiy  an  abbey,  a  clock-lower,  and  soveitil  otlicr 
Ci'jthie  bui!din:;s  of  Ic-s  ir.terest  and  iinjiortance  :  there  are 
some  reiimins  of  the  antiont  castle,  and  a  very  few  frag- 
ments of  the  town  wall.  The  Qoenic  Martainville.  or  bar- 
raek  of  Martatoville.  in  the  aquare  of  the  Cham)^  de  Mars, 
has  m  imposing  flront:  tbeHStel  TKba,  or  great  nnspital,  is 
spacious  and  airy  ;  and  the  '  llath  ^'or  coverc  1  market <,  are 
considered  to  be  .ini  tnL;  the  finest  u.  l-'rance.  They  suv- 
roiind  on  three  side.>  oac  of  il^e  jiublir  stuiares,  and  Coiin 
several  convenieiuiy  arraiii^ed  and  cxteusivo  apartnjtats,. 
The  Mercery  Hall,  or  Ilulle  des  Rouennenes,  is  272 
French  or  290  English  feet  long  by  40  French  or  53 
F,;ij;lish  feet  wide;  the  corn-market  is  SOO  FTendl  or  Wl 
£iRgl|l4b  Ibet  lung.  A  oonsiderable  number  of  fountains  ar9 
distributed  through  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city,  two 
are  G  i'hir-.  anri  of  belter  architecture  than  the  rest;  the 
fbunta;n  of  La  Vnnx  de  Pierre  resembles  the  crosses  erected 
by  our  own  F.ihvurd  1.  to  tho  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor; 
that  of  Li  Crosse  is  of  smaller  size  and  more  roceot  date. 
The  fouiiiain  of  La  Place  dc  laPucelleritmUtsof  a  plain  tri- 
angular pedostal.  with  dolphins  at  the  base,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Are  in  milituy  costume ;  it  narks 
the  place  of  her  execution.  There  are  mineral  springs  in 
two  places:  tho-.e  of  I.a  Maiquerie  are  resorted  lo  by  a 
number  of  iH  ii]ile  ;  tliey  aie  clialyheate.  La  Bourse,  or  the 
Exchange,  sometimes  called  La  Bourso-i-couvert,  from  us 
being  used  only  in  aolbvoUNlble  weather,  the  merchanu  at 
other  times  meeting  in  an  unooveited  enclosure  a4jaoeat  to 
it,  is  a  flne  batlding  on  the  quay. 

The  popuhition  of  Rouen,  in  1S26,  was  estimated  at 
'je.OOO;  in  I«3I  it  was  89,095;  in  1836.  92,083.  Rouen 
ranks  ne.\t  to  Lyon  among  tlie  tnamifactnring  towns  of 
France ;  it  is  the  principal  scat  of  their  coitoii-manufacture. 
C  tt  :ii-)a;M  -]  an,  but  not  llic  finest  sorts.  In  fact,  the 
uianufactures  of  Rouen  arc  chiefly  designed  to  meet  the 
wantsof  thef  middha^  and  humbler  classes.  The  spinning- 
machiues  ore  worked  i>y  manual  labour,  by  honet,  by  water, 
OP  by  steam.  Weaving  is  actively  carried  on.  and  one  chi8.f 
if  ihe  productions  of  the  town  is  known  l>y  the  name  of 
Hntienneriea.  or  Rouen  tjooils;  it  comprehi  nds  chietty 
checked  and  striped  cottons  for  women  s  drr.-,M  dislin- 
j^uiihaide  usually  by  certain  preduin  n  iit  i  jiours,  violet, 
lilac,  rose,  and  more  commonly  red.    s  10  tho  manu- 

facture of  nankeens  has  been  iutcoduced  and  carrie<i  to  a 
great  extent  Dupin.  in  18S7,  cstioiated  the  quantiiy  made 
Wirly  at  600,000  pietet;.  of  4^  mcir.-.s  or  about  j  \  ard^  each. 
They  are  carefully  made  up  t  *  imilale  the  lu'lia  luuikwns. 


;  under  ^  li  i  h  character  they  arc  sold.  Kerseymeres 
1  manufactured  from  dyed  wool  aiingled  with  white  cotton, 
j  so  as  to  iirodoee  the  niaA»  of  eoloar  requliod.  I>}eing  rut- 
tons  with  Turkey  and  Indian  r«!,  dyeing  woollens,  calico- 
printini*,  and  blcachingb)  chemical  processes  are  earned  on 
to  a  considerable  cHlenl.  To  tho  above  inanufactures  may 
be  added  dimities,  muslins,  lace,  bed-ticktng,  wtxiUen 
hosiery,  silk  and  cotton  velvet,  fkbrtc*  of  mingled  silk  and 
cotton.  From  the  increasing  demand  for  lalraur,  many  of 
the  Rooen  manufiictorcrs  havo  been  induced  to  send  their 
raw  materials  into  the  departments  of  Sommc,  Pas  do  Calais, 
Aisno,  and  Nord,  to  be  manufactured  there.  The  prodocts 
of  the  looms  of  Rouen  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  centra!  ]>arts  of 
France.  Paris,  Lyon,  Limoges,  Bordeaux,  Toulou-e.  and 
Marseille  are  the  principal  marts  to  which  they  are  trans- 
mitted: from  Lyon,  Toulouse,  and  Man^eiUe  they  .ire  ex- 
ported to  Qcrmany,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 

Besides  the  woven  fiibrics,  confectionary  <tf  fai^  rojinte, 
especially  applc-aup;ar  and  ap]de  jelly,  cards,  nastebeotil 
pa|)er  hangiiigs,  toys,  hats,  pt'ttery,  cards  and  cohins,  U-atI.er, 
L'luc,  c.*>ii;ut.  Colours, chemical  producls  neat's-foot  and  scfd 
oils,  soap,  brass  wire,  copper  sheathing,  small  sli  .t,  sheet 
lead,  and  pitch  arc  made.  The  western  part  of  the  city  is  the 
mercantile  part;  tho  centre  is  eWell^  occupied  by  retail 
traders ;  and  the  esstem  part  is  inhabited  by  the  manulbe- 
tttriiig  population.  TTw  Faubonrg  St.  Sever  ««lso  oecopied 
by  nersons  engaged  in  manufacture.  In  the  northern  part 
of  tne  town,  and  in  the  Faubourg  Couchoise,  on  the  western 
side,  the  gentry  and  persons  not  engaged  in  business  chiefly 
reside.  Ship-butiding  is  carried  on  along  tho  bank  of  the 
Seine. 

The  river  forms  a  commodious  port,  divided  by  the  stooe 
bridoe  into  two  parts ;  the  upper  aevoted  to  the  large  boats 
which  convey  goods  to  Pkhs  end  other  places  higher  up  the 

river,  the  lower  part  to  sea-borne  res-'els.  The  direct  div 
lance  of  Rouen  from  the  sea  is  about  foi  ty-five  mile?,  biit  the 
length  ofthe  navicration  is  alinu!*{  iwu  e  that  (Lstaac«.  TLt 
influence  of  the  tide  is  sensibly  felt  at  Rouen;  and  Tes^tl> 
of  250  or  .100  tons  can  get  up  to  the  town.  The  ready  co--;; 
inunication  of  Rouen  mth  the  capital  and  with  other  tu  ^ 
either  by  the  navigation  of  tho  Seine,  or  bv  the  roadu*  which 
ere  very  good,  has  made  it  a  place  ofconsldortble  tmde.  in- 
dei  cndcntly  of  its  manufacturing  industry.  The  articles  of 
trade  are  wine,  brandy,  cider,  com,  fruits.  &c.  There  aro 
six  fair?  m  the  year,  two  of  them  of  fifteen  day^  each. 

Ruuen,  besides  being  the  capital  of  the  department,  and  >f 
an  arrondissemcDt,  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a 
Cour  Roysle.  of  an  Acad^mie  Universitaire,  end  or  the  head  - 
quarters  of  the  Ibtirteentb  milltarr  division.  TlteMehbisboj 
rieisof  great  antiquity:  the  rlircsc  comprehends  the  depart- 
ment of  Seino  InfiCricurc;  the  ar<  bbishop  has  for  hissuffra- 
{^ans  the  bishops  of  Baycux,  Evreus,  Sccz,  and  Coutances, 
whose  dioceses  comprehend  tho  departiuetits  formed  out  U 
the  ant:cin  province  of  Norraandie.  The  Cour  Roy  ale  .md 
the  Academic  Universitaire  have  jurisdiction  over  the  de> 
partmonts  of  Eurc  and  Seine  InlSneUE8^  «nd  the  foartaeotli 
militanr  division  includes  the  departmentsofSetiielnlllrieure, 
Euro,  nanehe, Calvados,  and  Chme.  Ooverntnent  offices,  ad- 
ministrative,  ftscil,  or  judieia],  are  numerous;  tho  include, 
witii  others,  a  Cour  Royale,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  subor- 
dinate ju.stici  iry  court,  a  mint,  and  a  cuslom-house.  Thv 
churchesand  other  places  of  worship  have  been  cnumerateil 
There  are  two  seminaries  ht  tho  nnestheod,  a  faculty  of 
tbeoloey,  a  school  of  medidne,  •  royal  collq;e  or  school,  with 
cabinets  or  museums  of  nainrtd  nistory  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, schools  of  drawing',  [lainting,  and  navi^aiinn,  anJ 
forty cteiueuliiry  hcliouls.  There  are  two  uuUlic  ld)rarii»s,  <jiu' 
of  them,  which  is  deposited  in  the  town-nall,  w  a^  i'oi  ,tii  ,  td 
several  years  since  to  contain  70,000  vols,  and  sot*  MiiS. . 
a  gallery  of  paintings,  some  of  them  very  good,  also  i  -- 
tabhshcd  in  the  town-ball ;  an  excellent  botanical  gar- 
den, with  much  admired  tkrthonses;  a  royal  acndemy 
of  science,  literature,  and  art ;  societies  of  commerce, 
agriculture,  medicine,  pharmacy,  a  central  society  u( 
agriculture,  and  a  commission  of  ;tn;i(|uit;;  s.  Among  the 
charitable  institutions  are  four  hospitals,  including  uiie  f,  r 
the  insane,  and  one  for  foundling.^  ;  a  savings'-bauk,  ar.d  a 
Protestant  Bible  Society.-  There  are,  besides  the.se  in.siiij- 
lions,  a  prison  (the  Bicltre),  comprehending  three  depart- 
nnonta;  three  ranges  of  barracks,  well  kept  publie  bathii, 
and  ttvo  theatres. 

Rovjiii  was  the  birth-place  of  Corucillc,  his  brothet 
Thomas  Corneillc,  FonteuoUu,  ihi:  Jesuit  Sauiulon,  Bo 
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cbait,  Jucqiicfi  IksiiajjC,  tho  painter  Jouvenet,  and  thear* 
chitvct  Blundul. 

Th«  arrondiatement  of  Rouea  has  an  area  of  502  aquaro 
mllea,  and  (*9inprehends  155  comniunea ;  it  u  diTidad  into 
fifteen  eantona  or  distriotl»  wch  under  a  juatic*  of  the  p«aoe. 
The  Dopulation  in  1831  was 225.096 ;  in  1836  it  was  238,805. 

RODERGI'I?,  a  pr  n  inco  in  Franco,  formini?  llic  tastern 
extremity  of  the  luilnury  government  of  Guieniie:  it  was 
boumlod  i)n  the  north  by  Auvcr^^in: ;  on  llie  north-oast  by 
G«vaudan,  aportion  of  Langucil<ic ;  on  tbe  east  bv  tbe  dis- 
trict of  the  O^Tenoea,  also  In  Ljinguedoc;  on  lira  aootfa- 
•tat«  aoutb,  and  aooth-west  by  otlier  portions  of  Lan- 
guedoc :  andon  the  west  by  Queroy.  whirb,  like  Rouergue, 
was  a  part  of  Guionnc.  It  wa«  of  conMiltTuMt'  hi/c,  oxterui- 
in<7  about  ninety  miles  from  theC^vcnms  lu  tho  lUst,  tu  liie 
tow  n  (jf  St.  Antoniii  uii  the  Aur\  rnn  ui  the  west ;  and  sevcnty- 
ciuht  or  oiahty  miles  frotu  north  to  south.  Itii  capiul  was 
Rnodei  [khodbzI  pop.  in  1831,  Sin;  m  laSG,  »t>85; 
and  lh«  other  eok*  towns  wwa  Milbaud  or  Milbau 
[MlMAtt],  pop.  in  1831,  9806;  St  Affrique  [Avktbon], 
,  pop.  in  1831,6336;  in1836,642I;  and  Villefranche(^ViLLS- 
KRANCHe],  pop.  in  \H3\,  9540  ;  m  1836,  8738.  The  popu- 
hitiou  yiven  IS  fur  tin?  wlmlo  cDmiiuiae.  The  dcpurtniont of 
.Vveyron  comprehends  ncaily  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Rouerguc ;  the  physical  features  are  described  in  the  lirtide 
AvKYRON.  Houergue  was  subdivided  into  Le  Comt£  (de 
Rnodex?)  in  the  norili,  chief  town  Rhodes  ;  La  Haitf« 
Marebe  in  tbe  east  and  south,  chief  town  >funaud ;  and 
La  Basse  Marehe  in  the  west,  chief  town  Villefianche. 

Rouerf(Uu  derives  its  name  from  the  RutLiii,  a  Celtic 
people  who  .'nhaliilcd  it.  A  few  Cfltic  or  Roman  towns 
arc  known  to  have  been  within  its  limits:  as  Sej:,odunum. 
aAerwards  Rutcni,  now  Rhodes  ;  Carentomagus.  near 
Villeftanche ;  and  Condalomagus,  tomewbera  on  tbe  south- 
eaatem  border,  near  the  CAvennea,  On  Umi  downfU  of  the 
Roman  empire  thia  part  of  Praqe*  underwent  narious 
(-hntiL;os,  tlio  posseivsiuii  of  ii  hviu)^  contested  by  tbe  Visisoihs, 
Kr.iaks.  :uiil  the  OstrogfitliMif  Italy,  under  their  kin^llieo- 
(luiic.  It  \va-i  .itiLTwards  iniurpDraleil  with  llie  duchy  of 
AquilSine.  [GirvE.NMK.]  From  tliu  time  of  Charlemagne  it 
wraa  governed  by  counts  of  it-i  own,  who  were  a  branoh  of 
ibeaaae£HaihrasthoeoQntso(TotihNue;  their  noMr  was 
very  oonstderahle.  Tbe  coimi^  was  afterwards  wmd  la  tho 
dominions  of  the  roiints  of  Toulouse.  [LanaOBSOC.]  The 
county  of  Rodez,  which  rompreiiendcd  abouta  thild  paHof 
Ruueiguo,  was  held  by  a  liiu?  of  nohU-s,  vassals  uf  theoounts 
of  Toulouse;  it  wna  united  ea.ly  in  the  fourteenth  OOntafj 
to  the  eounty  of  Armagnac.  It  was  seised  tagr  Lovis  XL* 
and  reunited  to  tbe  crown  akoul  aj».  1470. 

ROUFFACH.   [Rhih.  19AUT.1 

ROULBRS,  or  ROUSSKLAER,  is  situaterl  in  tl  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  uii  tho 
Maiuli'I,  a  small  river  w hu  h  f:il!s  into  the  Lys.  The  chief 
occupation  of  tbe  inhabitants  ts  llie  linen  oiaiiufacture  and 
bleaching  of  Uneu:  there  are  some  sugar-refineries,  and 
many  persons  arc  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Itaxin  tha 
adjacent  country.  Tbe  pasture-htnd  in  the  vieinity  ir  lioh, 
and  Ifaa  breed  of  oattlo  is  verv  fine.  A  considerable  quanr 
titjr  of  butter  is  exported.  Tha  nunher  of  inhabitants  is 
.-iiKMit  LHiOd    Roulcr.s  in  eightaan  miles  dMih  of  Bragos. 

'  lloriiclnjlmaiin  :  Hassel;  Stoln.) 

ROUIX)ULs  the  nuinc  ot  a  bird  whose  position  in  tbe 
system  has  occa.sioned  f^auw.  ilifTcrencc  <*'.  upiniou  MBfltig 
oruitbologists. 

Gmelia  plaoed  it  among  the  pigeons,  SpamHOit  aaang 
tbe  pheesanta,  and  Latham  (the  female)  among  the  Tetra- 
(>fit"i.  Tin-  i'rrm  has  been  i-lcvated  lo  ilie  rank  of  a  i^onus 
iiiuler  tlic  iiauKvs  of  Cryptoiiij.r,  Tf.iiin  ,  ami  Ln,onyx, 
V'ltill. 

Cuvier  arranges  it  between  tho  pheasants  and  the  great 
{^unus  TftTttOtiinn. 

Mr.  Viaom  observes  that  the  groups  whieh  compose  the 
Trtraomam  are  abieif  disitnguisbed  in  modern  sysiens 

from  those  of  lbe/yi(i«niiu(i<e  by  tbeir  tnorc  simt^lc  appe.ir- 
ance;  by  tbe  absence,  in  fact,  of  those  oriinmci.ts  to  the 
j>lianat;e,  and  thoNO  naked  or  cariinculated  apiicinlairL's  lo 
llie  clieeks  and  head,  so  coii.spicuou.s  in  the  latter  familv, 
but  which  are  reduced  in  the  TrffraontiUe  to  tho  mere  space 
that  encircles  the  eye.  Tbe  still  weaker  conformation  '  f  the 
Iiind  toe.  be  remarks,  temh  further  to  separate  taem.  In 
tba  7h<r«(Mu(ir  thiBmomb«!r  becomes  shorter  and  grsduallv 
waakor*  until  it  is  completely  lost  in  some  of  tbe  groups. 
In  this  point  of  view  ha  oonsiders  *hat  tba  TttnHmidtr  hn|d 


an  inlermeiliate  station  between  tho  Pfteutianider,  where  the 
bind  toe,  aUboui;h  articulattHl  high  on  the  tarsut,  is  yet 
comparatively  atrong,  and  tbe  Struthicnidegt  where  it  is 
generaUy  if  not  alwtfys  deficient;  and  ha  is  of 'apinion 
that  tbe  |M|ipB  whic^  eoWf eee  the  THnnnUm, aoweepend- 
ing  with  those  which  form  thegenus  7>/raoof  Linnmtts,seem 
to  be  immediately  united  to  the  preceding  family  (PhatMh 
tiidff)  by  means  of  Crt/flonyx,  which  rwtinbles  them  in  tbe 
similarapiteixlatxe  to  the  plumage  of  tlvc  head.  This  group,  he 
aibls,  leads  directly  to  Co/iimt*^  Briss^  and  the  truuiVrdijt; 
where  it  lias  indeed  been  guiaraUy  arraneed,  and  from 
wbnh  it  bi|8  been  ahiettjr  aeaanisd  W  the  dsfitkatiea  of  a 
nailtotbehuaderloa,  {Onlh»Hkl^4^t$iUiM  Ihatea^ 
nect  the  OrtUn  tmd  FamOkt  ^  BMtt  inLbm.  Aww^ 

Mil.  xiv.) 

M.  Lc-son  arranges  the  fem  as  the  first  genus  of  tho 
family  Tt  lraonidtr,  a  position  which  it  occupies  in  Mr. 
Swainson's  method. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  iLut  qf  thg  Gtiun<tfBard$)  plaoaa  it  in 
the  sub&mily  IMicina,  betwaen  tha  gonara  Ptilopaehu, 
Sw.,and  Ortyx,  Stephens. 

Generic  charaeter.—^iW  strong,  stout,  compressed,  con* 
vex  above,  curved  towards  the  point;  nostrils  longitudinal, 
placed  in  tbe  middle  of  the  bill,  and  covered  by  a  naked 
membrane ;  orbits  and  lure  naked ;  hind  toe  without  any 
nail,  not  touching  the  ground;  wings  short;  third,  fourtiC 
and  fifth  quills  lonf'est. 

OtograpkieQl  Hutribution  qf  the  Gntiw.— India  and  its 
isbinds. 

M.  I.A;sson  states  that  only  one  spc<"ie-.  is  known  ;  btttllr 
Swuiuson  says  that  three  or  four  species  have  been  recently 
described  -  Cryjit'i'iyx  niger,  for  iii>laiice. 

Example,  Cryytoiiyx  crUtntus  (Cryptonyx  corotmius, 
Temm.). 

This  is  the  Rouloul  de  Maiaeca  of  Soanaiat.  Aeaoadiag 
to  Mr.  T.  C.  Eytoo,  the  Malay  native  aama  ia  AiiAm. 

iCatahsur  of  a  CoUectioiti/  JBwk  /fOM  JlUoyo^  fca«  m 

Zoid.  Pi  uc,  1»3».) 

Description. — Malr.—Qix  the  front  a  few  long  and  (ioatiag 
hair-like  appendages.  A  tlm  k  crest  directed  backwMrds 
UfWS  the  occiput :  at  its  origin  it  is  puie  white,  and  then 
beooiBasira*r<id,  Forehead  and  ni»|wr  parts  of  tha  neek 
Uackish-blue^  on  which  tha  red  pateh  round  tha  aye  and 
that  of  tbe  commissure  of  the  bill  arc  well  defined.  Upper 
part  of  tbe  body  emerald-green,  lower  part  rich  azure-blue ; 
wings  nuldy-brown  ;  bill  lead  colour ;  and  feet  llesh- colour. 
Tail  short  and  but  little  visible,  it£  feathers  black.  Length 
about  ten  inches. 

Aam^— No  otest*  but  only  the  isolated  hair-like  appoa* 
dagaa  of  tha  flnahaad.  Head  and  naek  deep  brown :  tha 
wbola  body  luiifini  ipan-groen.  Wings  rttddy4»rowB» 
waved  with  brown. 

I.ticaUtij  and  Ihibiis. — These  beautiful  hinls  haunt  tli« 
great  fousts  of  Malaya,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  Wild  and 
shy.  they  avoid  tiie  fhoo  of  ■■■(  aiid  BTo  kspi  in  atptivity 
with  great  diUicuUy. 


Cryptonyx  emtnlNb  Mat*  ia  Uie  troot  t  fi-nia'a  btltH*!. 

ROUND  *.roi«ntiti*^  IW>m  rotm,  a  wheel)  is  a  term  whirb  i« 
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iiidiKriminately  applied  in  common  languaj^c  to  evrn-lliing 
which  hag  no  very  sharp  corners.  Acylin  l'  r  aiitiu  sphere, 
8  wIji'lI  a:i  1  a  ball,  are  equally  stylc;l  ruml.  In  geometry  the 
•pile re,  cylinder,  and  cone,  are  sometimes  denouunat«d  the 
three  round  bodies,  and  it  would  certainly  add  much  to  many 
perMns'  power  of  describing  shapes  if  they  would  leam  the 
Meaning  of  the  t«nits  circular,  eyliudrioal, oooioMl.  tpllranl. 
spheroidal,  and  annular,  for  alt  of  wUeb  the  turn  ntUBd  is 
maployed  without  any  distinction. 

ROUND,  a  short  vocal  cflmposition  in  three  or  more 
partA,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  first  voice  begins 
alone,  singing  to  the  end  of  the  first  part,  then  pas)»es  on  to 
the  second,  and  at'terwarrh  to  the  third,  &&,  the  other 
voices  following  Buceessively  the  same  routine,  till  all  are 
joined  together,  the  round  ending  at  the  mark  of  a  pause 
(  '"T^  )  or  at  a  signal  afre«d  nrt.  This  is  frequently,  but 
roost  erroneou:^ly,  called  a  rmrh,  :ini  MHlMtilllBik  ImS 
incorrectly,  a  '  Canon  in  the  unison.' 

ROUND  TOWER.  Numerous  lofty  towers,  tapering 
from  the  bate  to  a  conical  eap  or  roo4  which  ocowna  the 
nimmit  «r»  found  in  Ireha^  and  «r»  ■Iraort  pecultir  to 
that  oountiT.  That  thflf  an  of  great  antiqai^  appears 
fWHD  tbeh*  mnrlng  been  considered  antient  even  m  the 
t«cirih  rontury,  when  the  British  connsction  with  Ireland 
bec;an.  Hud  they  been  then  in  actual  use,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  80  accurate  a  writer  as  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis, 
who  bad  been  in  Ireland,  and  cveumstantially  describes 
tben,  should  nol  atw  bava  aMOtumad  to  what  pnipon  they 
vara  applied. 

There  aie  107  of  these  towert,  or  of  the  altet  where  tlicy 

once  Blood,  now  known,  and  there  h  rea.son  to  bclieve  ihey 
were  formerly  more  numeroiu.  Some  of  them  are  still 
perfect,  and  preserve  their  conical  roofs;  but  only  one,  the 
tower  uf  Dtsvetiiith,  possesses  the  singular  ornament  of  an 
obtuse  crescent  rising  from  the  cone,  and  aoqMwhat  le* 
sembliQg  what  is  called  the  trident  of  Seeva. 

Ardnoie  tower,  near  Watorfiivd,  had  tlao,  iHthto  the 
memory  of  man,  this  flniahing  ornament.  In  the  other 
towers,  the  conical  caps  are  either  more  or  less  injured,  or 
have  altogether  vanT-l.i  I.  Some  few  are  topped  by  battle- 
ments, but  all  these  apiicar  to  be  of  more  modern  construe- 
tion  than  the  tosvers,  rxcept  Kilrec,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, which  seems  to  have  been  built  originally  with  a 
hattleiiMnt;  but  as  the  stone  roof  is  corapleteljr  deetrayed, 
there  can  he  no  eertaintj  opon  tbie  point. 

The  hatt!enient  on  INilbnerin  tower,  in  the  lame  eonnty, 
as  '.vrl'  -[=;  the  uppormo?!  fifteen  feet  of  the  tower,  is  built 
in  tilt:  tally  dove-tail  style  of  masonry,  of  which  the  com- 
paratively modern  church  in  thi?  same  church y-:i n  1  is  hiiilt, 
and  with  preci&ely  the  same  pattern  of  battlement,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  tower  is  constru^ed  of  trnmrneied 
stonob  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  each  ttone  being  an  ae- 
eurate  segment  of  tho  circular  courses  of  the  btrildinr. 

Thb  tow-browed  church  of  Tulhberin  was  built  by  St. 
Kieran,  early  in  the  sixth  century,  at  which  time  the  ma- 
sonic art  was  ;  I  r  very  degraded  state,  when  C(jmp:ired  with 
that  which  is  kIi.juh  hi  the  erection  of  the  tower.  Kildare 
tower  also  terminates  in  a  battlement,  but  that  we  know 
was  added  to  it  in  the  eigbteeoth  centuiy.  as  was  the  battle- 
ment on  Cloyne  tower  in  174t. 

Though  moat  of  thesa  imind  towen  iweevidmtly  divided 
into  storiei,  yet  Ckshel  tower  h  smooth,  and  even  polished 
on  the  inside  ttota  top  to  bottrrn.  Thnt  at  Ardmore  was 
plastered  with  a  very  fine  white  umi  linr  ible  cement.  The 
divisions  are  usually  formed  by  j-n: j ijciiag  ledges  for  the 
flooring  joists,  which  however  m  some  instances  were  in- 
sorted  in  square  holes  in  the  wall.  wbSM  the  ends  ware 
still  visible  not  many  years  ago. 

On  eaeh  floor  thete  is  one  very  anall  window,  and  hnme- 
dwtely  below  the  conical  cap  four  windows  may  be  traced 
in  the  greater  number  of  towers ;  in  one  there  are  five  and 
in  a  few  six  windows ;  and  so  many  as  eight  appear  in  one 
or  two  of  the  lowers,  but  this  is  the  largest  number  hitherto 
observed.  In  three  or  four  of  these  buildings  no  windows 
appear  in  the  upper  story— only  one  small  loop-bole — a  con- 
vincing proof  that  they  conld  not  have  been  intended  for 
oampanili.  In  most  of  thatowaim  the  doors  anataconsider- 
able  neight  above  the  ground,  in  one  even  twenty-fi>0T  feet, 
in  -oviva!  fourteen,  and  in  others  only  eight,  snvp;i,  nr  six 
ieet.  but  i;i  none  of  ihem  are  lUerc  any  tract;s  tn  ls  t  con- 
jecture as  to  the  mode  of  reaching  those  door-,  .m -  'jm  ,n 
those  where  the  door  Is  on  the  ground,  or  raised  from  it  by  , 
ae^npleefoleps*  j 


The  hei|;ht  of  these  towera  Ttvrifis  creatly,  one  being 
only  thirty-five  feet,  while  the  lofliosi  it>  oua  hundred  and 
twenty,  but  the  i  mmon  range  ig  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  feeu  Some  stand  on  circular  bases,  wbicfa  form 
one  or  two  deep  steps  round  the  tower.  Thus  Dooough- 
moce  has  a  two-step  baasb  eaeh  step  er  nUnth  being  com* 
nosed  of  very  large  bleohs  of  stone.  The  hssemeBt  ef 
tCell's  tower  is  square,  and  thr-  stones  are  of  great  sixe. 
Kilree  and  Aghaviller,  both  m  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
have  circulat  plitiths  fourteen  inches  deep,  projectmg  six 
inches,  and  renting  upon  a  square  base  formed  of  great 
blocks  of  stone. 

The  tower  of  Clondalhin.  about  five  milea  from  Dublin, 
stands  on  massive  stone-work;  and  8t  OolnmVs  lower,  at 
Londonderry,  rises  from  a  vaulted  crypt.  So  also  does 
that  at  Oughterard,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

In  external  character  all  the  towers  may  be  said  to  agree, 
since  there  is  only  one  which  dom  not  taper,  and  in  that  ca$e 
the  tower  is  cylindrical  tlirougiiout  its  entire  height.  It  is 
nicely  faced,  inside  and  out,  with  oogglbetones,  and  filled 
up  with  rubble. 

Though  aU  bear  to  each  other  the  strongest  fkmily  like- 
ness, thete  are  many  striking  differences  in  the  mason-work 
and  in  the  minor  details. 

Tho  stones  in  s<jrae  arc  truly  chiselled,  and  closely  and 
beautifully  laid  in  fine  cement.  Some  are  only  coarsely 
hammered,  others  merely  faced,  and  of  various  shapes  and 
sites,  but  still  well  fitted  to  each  other.  Some  towers  are 
built  of  round  oog^eHMones.  In  all  the  mortar  is  as  bard 
as  the  imbedded  stonea. 

The  above  and  various  other  little  diversities  prove  that 
these  remarkable  structures  wore  erected  by  various  work- 
men and  at  divers  times,  and,  as  Giraldus  Cambrensi.s  »ays 
'according  to  the  manner  of  the  country;'  but  this  clearly 
implies  that  the  nra  of  their  eroetiMt  muat  have  pre- 
vailed through  a  very  l«ig  period. 

Their  dtaatlMi  «n  httl  or  dale  is  equally  variaUeb  nor  dom 
any  ene  eireomstanee  respecting  their  sitmUons  seem  to  be 
commoB  to  all,  except  their  immediate  vicinity  to  a  small 
and  very  antient  church,  though  in  some  instances  thij 
antient  building  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  modera 
fabric. 

It  IS  a  well  known  fact  that  the  early  missionaries  usually 
chose  the  sites  of  Phgan  places  of  worship  for  their  churches, 
but  it  is  not  equally  well  known  that  the  undonbled  relies 
of  Pagan  plaees  of  wotshtp  remain  in  dose  sasoeiatien  with 

these  lowers,  and  even  in  the  same  churchyard  ;  the  pillar 
stone  of  witness,  the  tapering  .sun-stone,  the  crombac,  ih  » 
firtvhousc,  and  the  holy  spring  of  sacred  water  ncces-sary  ui 
tile  mystic  rites,  all  tbeso  are  found  along  with  the  tower, 
and  tho  little  aiitiBnt  duneh  wtthin  the  same  nairaw  boun- 
dary. 

The  speenlations  of  sntiqnairiea  as  to  the  oljeeto  of  rear- 
ing these  mysterious  towers  have  indeed  been  manifold — 
penitentiaries,  the  abode  of  anchorites,  beaoon-towers,  alarm- 
posts,  places  of  .safety  for  goods,  sepulchral  s  lei  sc.  bell- 
towcrs,  &r.  All  these  theories  have  been  nearly  set  at 
rest,  and  opinion  seems  now  to  vibrato  between  their  being 
trumpet-lowers,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  great  braxen 
trumpet,  ttte  people  were  invited  to  worship;  or  fire-towers, 
where  the  saved  Ares  of  Bel  or  Baal,  who  was  undoubtedly 
worshipped  in  Irslaad  and  Scotland,  wen  kept  alive^  the 
tower  Itself  being  an  emUen  of  the  sun-baMiornj  of 

heavenly  fire. 

A  tiiird  idea  indeed  has  been  lately  sui^^este*!  h\  Oriental 
scholars,  that  they  are  Buddhic  in  their  origin,  and  »epulchnl 
in  their  immediate  application,  and  that  th^  have  been 
eveeted  over  the  bonce  or  velies  of  aainla. 

Beftre  dosing  this  artide,  it  should  he  mentieiied  that 
though  these  towers  are  almost  peculiar  to  Ireland,  tberr 
are  two  in  Scotland,  but  in  that  oistrict  which,  in  tbe  rerj 
earlv  ages,  waa  in  deae  and  eonsiant  eoaneotioa  with  In- 
land. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  Andalusia,  the  Caucasus. 
Persia.aDd  part  of  India,  lowers  of  all  sixes  and  shapes,  and 
in  varionasitvations,  have  been  discovered.  As  in  all  these 
there  are  some  pointa  of  reeemblaacei  they  maj  aU  perhaps 
prove  to  hesnooMwive  Unks  of  that  long  ebain  of  evid«tiee 
by  which  these  mysteriouf;  buildings  may  be  Irac*-d  down- 
wards from  their  origin  to  tin,'  pagan  nics  of  the  Scoti  or 

SOUNDHEADS,  a  name  given  to  the  republicans  in 
Bii!gl«id,at  theendof  the  reign  of  Charles  Land  duiin^  the 
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OonUBOnweaUh.  The  name  wem*  to  hare  been  lint  tp- 
plied  to  the  Puritans  because  they  wore  their  hair  cut  dote, 

but  to  havo  bcun  afU'rward'i  extendctl  to  the  whole  repub- 
lican party.  Tlit:  Cavaliers,  or  royal  parly,  wore  their  hair 
in  long  riii^::!  t      [Catalikr  ] 

ROUSSEAU.  JEAN  BAi'TISTE.  was  bora  in  Pan*. 
April  6,  1670.  His  father,  who  was  a  s|x)emaker,  furnished 
bim  with  &  lilMreL  cdoeatioa.  In  1688  he  Atieiided  tb* 
Preneb  uBbuMdor  totlw  eoort  of  Denmark,  and  aftarwaid* 
i-aino  to  England  with  Murshal  Tallard.    On  his  return  to 
I'uns  hodesuted  liimsclC  to  poetry.    His  first  protluctions 
l  onsisled  chiefly  of  satirical  epit;rams,  most  of  w  in  !i  \m  re 
pointed  agaiiiitt  contemporary  writers.    He  thus  createil  a. 
number  of  enemies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  spirit 
of  persecution  which  afterwards  drore  him  from  his  nati%*e 
lantL   In  1694  his  first  comedy, '  Le  Caf6,'  wus  pcrrormed. 
vitb  litds  sneeeM.  Tbia  waafollowod.  in  1696»  by  Uw  op«ra 
of*  Jason,  oo  la  Toison  d'Or,'  and,  in  1697,  vj  that  of 
•  Venus  and  Adonis,'  both  of  which  wort;  even  more  unhuc- 
ccssfu)  than  his  first  comedy.    His  nexldratuatic  effort  was 
the  cjiiiL-dy  of  '  \m  I  l  iii  :ar,'  which  was  brought  out  at  the 
TiiC-atre  Francpiis,  and  was  received  with  considerable  ap- 
plause, but  dia  not  command  more  than  ten  representations. 
It  wa«  tlien  in  praM,  but  be  aftcrwaids  imt  it  into  veci«. 
He  ilnttbed  hi*  dnnialie  eartar  about  Ibtiryeatsaltorwanit 
•.v;ih  ilie  comedy  of  '  Le  Capricieux,'  which  met  with  an 
uauquivocui  condemnation,  while  Danchet's  opera  of '  He- 
sione,'  which  wa.t  brought  out  at  the  same  time,  was  bril- 
liantly successful.    For  some  time  previous  to  this,  tfaeCaf^ 
Laurent,  m  the  Jlue  Dauphine,  had  been  and  still  continued 
to  bo  fiiMuentedbyLaMotte,  Saurin  (Joseph), T.  Corneille. 
Ccebino^Boindin*  Jtous»cau,  and  other  literary  men ;  and 
Roaiseau.  who  seems  to  have  tboi^bttbats  cabal  bad  been 
formed  among  them  to  ruin  his  piece  and  eialt  the  ether, 
gave  vent  to  bis  dinappouited  feelings  in  a  satirical  parody 
of  some  couplct.s  of  the  prologue  to  '  Hestone.'    The  parody 
cDiisiiited  of  Ave  couplets,  confes-«edly  ti\  Ku;isscau,  but  they 
were  followed  by  others  slili  more  calumnious,  which  were 
aimed  at  the  frequenters  of  the  Cal6  Laurent,  and  these 
wove  also  attributed  to  him  by  La  Motte,  Sauiin,  and 
othen,  who  belonf^  to  an  opposite  literary  party.  1V»  thia 
charge  be  made  no  other  reply  than  that  of  slating  to  his 
tnt'iids  that  tliey  were  not  written  by  him;  but  withdrew 
hiiMbeir  from  the  meetings  at  tiieCaft;  and  thank  ftt  the 

pioacilt,  llio  matter  etiiled. 

In  1 703  we  find  Rousseau  livin'^  in  Pari*  with  M.  Rouilli;. 
director  of  the  financeH.  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  court,  and 
introduced  tu  the  drsi  society.  About  this  tioM he  bi^n  to 
tn-lle  bia '  Sacred  Odea.'  in  aooordance  vith  theaoleam  piety, 
real  or  allbcted,  whieh  Lonia  XIV.  had  rendered  (bsnion- 
alilc  at  his  court  durin|;  the  latter  years  of  hii  reign.  He 
is  charged  with  composing  licentious  epigrams  at  iho  same 
lime,  to  suit  the  u$te  of  another  ekM  of  hii  acqvaiounce. 
Ilu  was  said  to  iie 

'  P^troDC  k  la  vUlr, 
OavMiUcow.' 

Iti  1710  the  place  left  ▼aeaiit  hy  T.  Comeille  in  die  Aea- 

di'.nio  Frtin^aise  was  contended  for  by  La  Motte  and  Rous* 
scnu.  and  obtained  by  the  fornior.  The  approaching  death 
of  Boileau  however  was  expected  soon  to  occasion  another 
varancy,  and  also  lo  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the  court  the 
pension  which  be  had  eigojred,  and  mmSk  tmMSi  only  be  be- 
stowed upon  an  academician.  RonsMau  expected  to  fill 
the  wacaney.  and  alio  aspired  to  the  penaion;  La  Motte. 
however,  prepared  to  oontend  with  him  for  the  latter.  Such 
wns  tlic  state  of  the  two  literary  parties  which  then  divided 
Puris,  La  Motle  and  Saurin  bemj;  leaders  of  the  one,  atwl 
Ruu.sscau  of  the  other,  when  a  new  series  of  cotiplets  made 
thoir  appearance,  more  calumnious  and  indecent  than  the 
former,  in  which  the  frequenters  of  the  Cafe  Laurent,  and 
especially  La  Motte,  were  attacked.  These  couplets  were 
jRimcdiately  aunbuted  to  Roimeau  by  hia  enemies;  but  be 
indignontly  disavowed  them;  and  having  diteovered  the 

man  who  droi'jifd  tlietn  about  the  streets,  and  drawn  from 
liitn  a  confession  that  tlicy  were  given  to  him  by  Saunn,  he 
fhargfd  that  (jcullL'inan  before  a  court  of  law  with  having 
wi  itieri  theu).  but  failed  tn  establishing  his  charge  by  legal 
proof.  Finding  that  he  was  now  placed  in  a  dangerous 
-  tuation.  ho  withdrew  to  Switzerland;  and  on  the  7th  of 
. .  pr  il.  1 7 1 2,  an  anrtc  of  parliament,  given  *  par  contumace,' 
condemned  him  to  pcfpetua)  banishment  from  France. 
Kous»eati  detiied  tothe  last  that  he  had  atiything  to  do  with 
t|aeB« couplets;  and  Boindin, to vhom they  wereaddMMcd. 
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and  who  was  much  abused  in  them,  always  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  Hous.soau's,  and  left  a  memoir,  which 
was  publisheil  I'ler  his  death  (Brussels,  1752,  l2mo.).  in 
which  he  accuses  Saurin.  La  Motte,  and  a  jeweller  of  Paris, 
of  being  the  authors  of  them. 

From  this  time  Uuu.<i«eau°s  life  was  fussed  m  various 
coantries  of  Europe.  The  Comte  de  Luc,  the  French  am* 
hassador  to  Switnrland,  received  bim  under  bis  protection, 
and  admitted  him  to  an  intimacy  whiehtiaaenly  terminated 
by  the  death  of  that  nobleman  in  1710.  Rousseau  arcom- 
panied  De  Luc  to  Baden  in  1714,  where  he  became  known 
to  Prince  Eugene,  who  il  i  :  k  hira  under  bis  patronage  ; 
and  in  1715,  when  the  Comte  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  Rousseau  went  With  bim  to  thrt  eity,  whete  he  re- 
mained three  years. 

Rousseau  had  leftpowerfbl  friends  in  Peris,  among  ^ 
the  Baron  de  Brcicuil  exerted  himself  with  so  much 
as  to  obtain  for  him  letters  of  recall,  which  wore  forwarded 
to  him  in  February,  1716  ;  but  Rousseau  refused  to  avail 
hiin!»elf  of  them,  on  the  gtouml  rtiat  ihry  were  granted  to 
him  as  an  act  of  grace,  whereas  he  required  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  ii\justi(»)  of  his  sentence.  In  1 72U  he 
went  to  Bruaselsb  where  he  berame  acquainted  with  Vol- 
taire, and  they  ware  vety  friendly  for  aome  time,  but  after- 
watds  hecMUe  bitter  enemies.  In  1791  he  eemeto  Knglnnd, 
where  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his  works  f  1 72.3,  -i  \ol8. 
■;to.)  which  produced  him  about  2000^  This  sum  he  un- 
fortunately invested  with  the  Ostend  Company,  which 
faiUd,  and  he  again  became  dependent  on  his  fnonds  for 
support  He  now  returned  to  Brussels,  and  was  received 
under  the  protection  of  tbe  Duiie  d'Aiemberg.  who,  wb«n 
be  quitted  Bruseds  in  1733»  settled  a  pension  upon  him. 

In  1736  Rousseau  became  deeinraa  of  retumtng  to 
France,  and  made  interest  to  procuire  the  same  letters  of 
recall  which,  more  than  twenty  yean«  before,  he  had  indig- 
nantly rejectwl,  but  he  could  not  obtain  them.  He  however 
ventured  to  visit  Pans  i;iron-wi7o  ,•  but  though  the  autho- 
rities shut  their  eyes  to  thm  infraction  of  the  law,  they  gave 
bim  no  hope  of  being  recalled.  After  remaining  a  few 
montba  in  Puis»  be  ntorned  to  Bnuaela,  where  be  died* 
Marah  17, 174|. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  publisbcd  by 
himself,  after  hm  banishment,  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland; 
iljL  III  was  that  of  I>indon,  '2  vols.  4to.,  17'23,  which  was 
ruprmted  at  Pans  in  1743,  and  wa«  aj^ain  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1757,  with  a  5th  volume,  containing  the  licentious  epi- 
Rrams,  many  of  which  were  no  doubt  properly  eaeribed  te 
him,  and  also  the  notorioae  eovplets,  engra«-ed  m  imitatien 
of  the  hand  in  which  they  were  written.  Tbe  most  complete 
edition  of  his  works  (not  including  the  licentious  epigrams) 
was  publishe<I  at  Brussels  in  1743,  under  tiiu  superintend' 
enco  of  M.  .S«'guy,  3  vols,  large  4lo.,  with  the  auihor  si  last 
Corrections.  1 1  consisl.s  of  ins  p<ii  ni--,  Iils  draiimtic  pieces, 
and  a  collection  of  bis  letters.  There  is  a  beautiful  editioa 
ef  his  works,  5  vols,  8v&,  Fteia,  Lefdvffe*  18(0.  There  era 
aevenl  oiher  editiona. 

Jeen  Baptwte  Rouneen  stands  mdisputaUy  at  the  head 
of  the  lyric  poets  of  France.  His  pooios  consist  of—'  Odes 
Sacrfes,"  1  book;  •  Odes,' 3  books:  '  Caniates,'  1  huok , 
'  Epiire-s'  '2  books;  '  Aiii^gories,'  2  books;  '  Epigraninics,' 
3  books;  and  *Po£sies  Divcrses,'  i  book.  Rous^au's  dra- 
matic piecea,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  «  hich 
they  were  received  by  tbe  public,  are  of  little  value.  His 
epistles,  allegories,  and  miaeelbmeeas  pcema  ere  perhepa 
not  mooh  inferior  to  Boileau  in  strong  sense  and  elegance 
of  versification,  but  are  inferior  to  him  in  wit.  Hb  epi- 
grams are  neat  and  sparkling,  and  the  satire  is  (h'rected  to 
its  mark  wall  an  aim  that  seldom  fails.  His  faiuc  however 
rests  upon  his  odes  and  his  eantuias.  llis  sacred  mIi^  nro 
free  imitations  of  the  Psalms  of  i>avid.  nut  so  clooc  us  trans- 
lation nor  so  wide  as  paraphrase.  Too  many  of  bis  other 
odea  are  addressed  to  king«,  ministeis.  and  generals,  and 
relate  to  events  of  temporary  interest  His  heat  odes  hew* 

ever  are  distinguished  by  boldness  and  justness  of  thought; 
by  siinplieiiy  of  expression,  by  fullness  aud  distinctness  of 
iinai^ory.  without  being  overloaded  with  it;  by  an  <  in  i-i 
ncss  and  enthusiasm  which  seem  lo  spring  t<ponianeuu.sly 
from  the  feelings  of  the  poet;  and  by  a  splendour  niid 
harmonious  richness  of  diction  in  which  be  seems  to  have 
no  rival  among  French  poeu.  Bis  canlalas  are  a  species 
of  ode  of  which  part  is  adapted  for  recitation  end  part  for 
singing.  They  an  beautiful  compositions.  Some  «  thoBi 
may  he  said  to  epprpaDh  tlm  sublime,  i  r  1 1 1  e  v  d  o  mn  resell  it  % 

^    ^    •         '  V0L.XX.-!iC 
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■nd  othen,  wbieb  ftM  of  a  ligktw  ditnotor,  «m  wnwwimglv 

graceful. 

{Biographic  Univer telle ;  Dictionnaire  de  la  Cotmrta- 
Hon ;  Aueer,  Esiai  Bin^aphiqut^  ft  Critique.) 

ROUSSEA'U,  JEAN  JACQUES,  bom  ai  Geiiovu  in 
'.713,  vftk  tbttMU  of  a  watchmaker.  VVhilu  yet  a  child  he 
loit  bitinotfa«r,  md  bis  father  banng  muricd  ugum.  yuimg 
Rou»e«u  vnA  nwmd  tnm  his  pftlenwl  not.  Mid  after 
remaining  for  soma  tine  mt  »  villige  lehool  in  ib»  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva,  was  apprenlici.  J  to  an  engruver,  a 
coarse  man,  whose  brutal  treatment  tended  lo  sour  li  temper 
naturally  iiritHble  anil  inoro«c.  The  boy  became  addicted 
to  idlu  liabiu.  and  to  lying  and  pilfering.  Ai  last,  through 
fear  of  numshment  for  some  act  of  mi»(  onduct,  be  ran  away 
from  hu  mutar^  Mid  wandered  into  Savoy,  where,  finding 
bimietrdeatUate.  he  applied  to  thebnhop  of  Annecy.on  the 
pirn  nf  wisliing  to  heconje  a  convert  to  Catholicism.  The 
bishop  recommended  liiia  to  Madame  do  Warena,  a  Swita 
lad«.  who,  being  herself  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  had  aet- 
tlea  at  Anneey.  Throu^  her  kind  a^istanoe  he  obtained 
the  means  of  proceeding  to  Turni,  where  he  entered  the 
college  of  the  Catechumeni,  and  after  gomg  through  a  pre- 
paratory ooune  of  religious  instruction,  he  abjured  the  Re- 
formed religioo  end  became  a  Rmnan  OathoUs.  Butaahe 
refused  to  take  orders,  he  waa  dfemnaed  from  the  eatabliah- 
jnenr,  and  left  to  his  own  resources.  Accordingly  he  be- 
came a  domestift  servant,  but  his  want  of  discretK)n  and 
self-fontrol  rcndernig  liim  unfit  for  his  situation,  he  left 
Turin  and  recroM<>il  the  Alp*.  Ue  found  Madame  de  Waren.s 
residing  at  a  country-houae  Bear  Chambery,  who  rfKHiived 
him  kindly,  and  atTorded  hhn  aiqiport  and  protection  in  her 
own  hoase  during  tlie  next  tenyeaia.  Of  hii  fbsUih,  pro- 
f1  -  <ff .  i.i  1  ungrateful  conduct  during  a  great  part  of  this 
],i:n^u  Ik-  lias  given  an  account  in  his  *  Confeaaiona.'  After 
many  absences  and  many  returita,  he  quitted  her  finally  in 
1740,  with  letters  of  introduction  for  some  ])«rsons  at  Lyon, 
He  acted  in  succession  as  preceptor,  musicaan.  and  private 
aeoretary  to  the  Franoh  envoy  to  Venice,  whom  he  foUowed 
to  that  citv.  From  Vesioe  be  eame  to  Pans,  in  1 745.  On 
alighting  at  an  inn.  he  heeama  aeipMiinted  with  a  anvant 
girl.  Therese  Levasseur,  with  whom  be  formed  a  eanneelion 
which  la!,ie<l  for  the  rest  of  hi«  life.  He  atlemi>ted  to  com- 
pose music  fur  tl;u  stage,  but  he  did  not  suweed  in  selling  it. 
His  next  employment  was  as  a  clerk  in  the  utiice  of  M. 
Dupm,  iermier-gcneral,  where  however  be  did  not  remain 
long.  In  1748  he  became  acquainted  with  Madame 
d'Bpinay,  who  proved  one  of  bia  ateadieetand  trueat  friends. 
At  her  hooBO  he  Ibmed  the  aeqoaintance  of  D'Alembert. 
Diderot,  and  Conddlac,  and  by  them  ha  waaeopgedto Write 
uriicle.s  for  the  '  Eiicjclupcdie.' 

Uiio  day  he  read  in  an  advertisement  that  a  prize  wan 
ofierod  by  tlie  Academy  of  P\jon  lor  tho  b«i>t  eumy  on  the 
question — '  Whether  the  piQgresa  of  science  and  of  tlie  arts 
baa  been  fitvouiablo  to  the  monla  of  mankind  ?'  Rouasoau 
detennitied  la  aupport  the  negative,  and  Diderot  encou- 
raged, but  did  not  originate,  his  determination.  He  sup- 
poricd  his  position  in  a  style  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
obluMK-d  ihi}  priie.  His  success  canQrined  him  in  his  bias 
for  paradox  and  exaggeration,  and  liem  i  forih  ho  seemed  to 
have  adopted  as  a  general  priti^^^iide  that  the  extreme  oppo- 
Mte  tu  wrong  must  of  necessity  be  nghL  His  opera, '  Le 
Devin  du  Village.'  was  playml  beforo  liiuia  XV.,  at  the 
Goart  Theatre  of  Fontainebleau.  RouMeauwas  in  one  of 
the  boxee  with  a  genllemau  of  the  eourt.  The  kin^,  being 

pleaaed  with  tlie  opera,  e\f n  ,  1  ;i  deb:re  to  see  the  author, 
which  beins^  Mgiutied  to  Ruussfau,  ins  shyness  took,  alarm, 
and  he  acUiallv  ran  away  out  oftlie  house,  and  did  not  stop 
till  ho  reached  Pans.  Ue  had  neither  easy  manners  nor 
fteility  of  address,  and  hiti  own  aeute  feclmg  of  these  de- 
lleieacies  tormented  him  throueboui  lifis,  and  tended  to  per- 
petuate and  increase  his  natnnu  awkwardneae.  In  order  to 
ride  these  imperfections,  he  afTected  disregard  of  manners, 
and  put  on  the appeaniiire  of  a  misanthropist,  which  he  in 
reality  was  not.  He  lived  chiefly  by  copying  niu>ic,  and 
several  persons  who  knew  ins  strai^ite<l  circuiuiktances 
aent  him  work,  for  which  they  ofiered  him  three  or  four 
times  tne  usual  remuneration,  but  he  never  would  accept 
anytb.ng  beyond  the  accustomed  price, 

Ir.  1 753  he  wrote  his  '  Lcttre  aur  la  MusiuiM  Fran^aise,' 
which  sorely  wounded  the  national  ranity.  His  next  pub- 
ucaiiuu,  a  letter  to  D'Alembert,  *  Sur  les  Spectacles.'  g;ive 
nse  lo  a  controversy  between  them.  He  wrote  alao  a  *  Dis- 
i  mac  I'Oi^ina  de  VlimgaU!*  (atni  h*  Hammei,*  vhiA 


wa«  admired  for  its  eloquence ;  but  his  usual  paradoxical 
vein  runs  through  the  whole  composition.  Rousseau  asserts 
that  man  is  not  intended  for  a  social  state;  ihal  he  has  a 
bias  for  a  solitary  existence,  and  that  the  cotiditiun  of  the 
savage  in  ins  native  wilds,  is  u  true  state  of  freedom,  and  the 
natural  state  of  man,  and  that  every  system  of  society  is  an 
infraetioa  af  man's  rights.  He  also  maintains  that  all  men 
are  ben  ai|ial»  in  spite  of  the  daily  avidenca  whioh  wa  have 
of  the  ineqaaUties,  physksal  and  moral,  observable  even  in 
ehtldhoiid.  This  idea  of  the  e(|ual  rights  of  men,  derived 
not  from  rea.son  or  religion,  but  from  his  favourite  theory  of 
man's  equality  in  a  state  of  nature,  Houwieuu  afterwards 
developed  more  fully  in  hia  *  Contrat  Social.'  a  work  winch, 
after  leading  astray  a  number  of  people,  and  causing  coo- 
siderable  mischief,  is  now  tegarded  by  all  sound  thinkeia  as 
a  superficial  essay.  [RovAOTfOsi.J  It  ii  a  eurious  hex  that 
Rousseau,  after  reading  the  works  of  Bemardin  dc  S:. 
Pierre,  had  observed  that  in  all  the  projects  of  society  ami 
government  of  that  writer  there  was  the  fundamental  error 
of '  supposing  that  men  in  general  and  in  all  case^  will  con- 
duet  themscAves  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
justice,  rather  than  according  to  the  impulse  of  their  own 
panions  or  wayward  judgment.' 

In  17M  Roiimaaa.at  the  invitation  of  Madame  d'Bpinay, 
took  up  his  residence  at  her  country-house  called  THer- 
mitage,  in  the  pretty  valley  of  Montmorency  near  Pari*. 
Here  he  be»an  to  write  his  celebr;ited  novel,  '  Julie,  o«  la 
Nouvcllo  HeliMse.'  which  lie  finished  in  1  7i9.  It  isof  liitle 
value  as  a  work  of  imagination  or  invention,  but  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  imnassioned  eloquence  it  will  always  be  admind, 
Rousseau,  while  ha  wrote  it,  waa  tmder  the  influenee  of  a 
violent  attaehment  for  Madame  dHondetot,  sister-in-law  of 
Madame  d'Bpinay;  and  ttiis  passion,  absurd  and  liopelei^s 
though  it  was,  served  lo  iuspuo  him  during  the  progress  of 
bis  work. 

*La  Nuuvclle  HeloTse'  has  been  censured  as  tending  to 
render  vice  an  object  of  interest  and  sympathy.  The  f-ba- 
racter  of  the  hero  is  culpable,  for  be  forgets  the  obligation» 
of  hospitality,  and  betrays  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
But  here  we  again  perceive  the  iuHuenre  of  Rousseau's 
fkvourite  paradox ;  for,  in  a  state  of  nature,  such  as  Rous- 
seau fancied  it,  the  relative  position  of  St.  Preux.  his  pupil, 
and  her  parents  would  not  have  been  the  same  as  in  the 
novel,  for  tliey  would  have  all  been  savages  together,  ai^ 
the  intimacy  of  St.  Preux  with  Julie  would  lukve  been  a 
matter  of  course.  Rousseau  however,  by  the  character 
which  he  has  drawn  of  Julia  after  aha  becomes  a  wifub  has 
paid  a  just  homage  to  the  saerednesa  of  the  marriage  bond 
and  to  the  imporlaneo  of  conjugal  duties,  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  all  society.  Rousseau  aduiued  virtue 
and  felt  its  value,  though  ho  did  not  always  follow  its  rule!,. 
He  says  of  himself,  that  after  much  reflection,  perceiving' 
nothing  bat  error  among  philosophers,  and  oppression  and 
misery  in  the  aoeial  state,  he  firadcd,  in  the  dislusien  of  hia 
pride,  that  ha  waa  bom  to  dissipate  all  prejudiees.  But  then 
he  saw  that,  in  order  to  have  Ins  ud\ice  listened  to,  his  non- 
duet  ought  to  correApond  to  Ins  princi[iles.  It  waa  ptubably 
in  compliani  e  wiih  this  growing  sense  ol  moral  duty  that 
at  last  he  married  the  woman  whom  he  hud  so  long  been 
living  with,  who  had  then  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
and  who,  as  he  himself  says,  did  not  possess  either  awatal 
ar  personal  attiaetiona,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend  her 
except  her  attention  to  him,  especially  in  his  flu  of  illness 
or  despondency.  He  also  repented  in  the  latter  years  of 
h  i  s  1 1  fe  o  f  h  aving  seat  bls  illagttimatachildroa  to  the  found- 

Img  hospital. 

Rousseau's  '  Emilc,'  which   appcart.(l  in   IT'j  J,   e  ii 
tained  a  new  system  of  education.    He  gives  many  guud 
especially  in  the  first  part  of  Itio  book,  which 


waa  productive  of  a  benefteial  change  in  the  early  treat- 
ment of  children  in  France:  it  indoced  mothers  of  the 

higher  orders  to  nur.se  their  children  themselves;  it  cui-  ,5 
the  discontinuance  of  the  absurd  praeiice  of  switi- 
dling  infants  like  mummies;  it  taught  parents  to  appeal  tu 
the  ieelings  of  children,  and  lo  develop  iheii  raltouiii  fucul- 
ties  rather  than  frighten  them  into  submission  by  blijwa 
or  threats  or  terrify  tbem  by  absurd  stories.  In  thee* 
respects  Rousseau  was  a  benenctor  to  children,  bat  as  ba 
proceeded  in  bis  plan  for  older  boys,  be  became  involved  m 
speculations  abmit  religion  and  morality,  which  eavc  oflTcncc 
both  to  Roman  Catholics  and  I'roicstants.  Tiie  parliament 
of  Paris  condemned  the  booia.  The  archbishop  issued  a 
^mandament' against  it  The  Statca-Qananl  of  Holland 
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nroMhlMd  U;  and  th*  eomml  of  Qm&n  bad  it  bimUbjr 
Uw  bmnd  of  tha  ex«eationtr.  Th*  puMiektioii  of  Us  *€ioD> 
trat  Social,'  which  took  place  soon  after,  added  t»  Um  OQt- 
ery  against  hiiu,  in  consequenrc  of  which  RoimeM  left 
Paris  and  repaired  first  to  Yverdun.  but  Ihe  senate  of  Bern 
urdered  hiiu  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  republic.  He  then 
went  to  Neucbfttel.  of  which  Msrahal  Keith  was  gox-crnor 
for  Um  king  of  Pninis.  Koith  neoivod  him  kiadly,  aad 
RooMOMi  look  up  hii  raddoneo  at  Motian  io  tho  Val  do 
Tvafon*  vhoneo  oe  wrote  a  reply  to  the  archbishop  of 
Fuiib  U>d  a  letter  to  the  ma^ntratea  of  Geneva,  in  wliich 
he  renounced  his  citirenship.  In  Ins  retirement  he  wrote 
the  'Lottrcs  /^criies  <le  la  Montage,'  being  a  series  of  strie- 
turcs  on  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  Kovernment  of 
Geneva  M  it  then  was.  This  work  increoaed  the  irritetion 
•saiMt  the  author,  a  feoiing  which  apraad  ovon  aSMMig  the 
viUagon  of  Motiora,  vbo  anoajred  their  eeccntrie  visitor  in 
vaciouavayaiirhieh  howovor  the  suspicious  temper  of  Rous- 
•aaa  probably  e\agk>erated.  He  removed  to  the  little  island 
of  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bicnnc,  where  he  assumed, 
no  one  kiiows  why,  the  Armenian  costume.  Hciiik  wnt 
away  from  thenco  by  an  order  from  the  senate  of  Bern,  he 
accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  David  Hume,  who  ofiered 
him  a  quiat  aqrlnm  in  Sngland.  RousMaa  anivtd  in  Lon- 
don in  Jannaiy,  176«,  and  the  (Mlowing  Manib  mnt  to 
AVoottoit  in  Derbyshire,  where  Huino  had  procured  him  a 
private  residence  in  the  houae  ol  Mr.  Davenport.  It  was 
not  lun^  however  before  Rousseau  <(iiariellril  both  with 
41  unie  and  Davenport,  and  suddenly  returned  to  France.  A 
letter  had  appeuri-d  in  the  newspapeim  bMUhlff  Ilia  name  of 
Frodecio  of  Pmeaia,  aad  toOoeting  stvmhr  upon  Roua- 
Mnn*s  inonl  inflrtgnitioa.  Roniaeao  aeeiwad  Home  of  ba- 
ing  the  author  or  pbumar  of  the  pretended  rommiinir.ition. 
Ill  vain  did  Hume  protest  that  he  knew  iioilunf,'  of  the 
inattor.  At  last  Horace  Waljiole  acknowledijcd  bnn^elf  ilie 
luuhor  of  the  offensive  letter.  Rousseau  however  would 
not  Ih'  pacified,  and  ho  continued  to  eharge  Hune  with  the 
blackest  designs  against  him.  The  corrospondonoe  that 
passed  between  tha  partiea  baa  been  publisbed  in  tho  eom- 
plote  oditiona  tt  Rooaaeaa'a  works.  Rousseau  afterwards 
appeared  to  have  acknowledged  that  during  his  residence  in 
England  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  insanity. 

AAer  his  return  to  France,  Rousseau  led  an  unsettled  life, 
'fini  ehaiigmg  his  place  of  residence,  till  1770.  He  pub- 
ii»bed  in  the  mean  time  a  '  Diclionnaire  du  Musique,'  which 
was  considered  to  be  both  imperfect  and  obscure.  He  then 
KMnMd  to  Ifuit,  and  took  lodgings  in  tho  Ruo  Pittri tee» 
which  has  eineo  boon  called  Rae  JT  J.  Rousseau.  Ho  was 
U-n  undisturbed  by  the  authorities,  b>it  In?  was  cautioned, 
:iH  ihcrv  was  siill  a  prosecution  peiuimg  against  him  on  ac- 
"•.Ai:it  t)f  hiN  '  Rtnile,'  not  to  make  himseli  conspicuous  in 
jiublir,  an  advice  which  seemed  to  produce  the  contrary 
effect  upon  his  wayward  temper.  He  now fUl  into  a  real  or 
affected  slate  of  miaanthropy,  fancying  that  ovoiybady  waa 
c<>n!>piring  against  Mm.  and  he  complained  at  the  name  time 
i>r  aeutc  mental  sufTerini:.  Hvpif.  "  Im  in  mental  bias 
had  some  points  of  rcacmblancu  with  Kousbenu,  thus  de- 
aenbaabin' 

*       life  W3S  one  Umg  wnr  with  irir-KMiglit  (uet* 
Or  frirudt  by  hiiawtt  bauUhnl;  (ot  bi*  toinA 
Had  grouru  uuiiicHHi't  Maetiur;,  uiil  ttiou^ 
Kot  It*  own  ciikI  tMriSt  a,  the  kind. 
'<>.im>l  wham  lir  ri>%tA  witli  tarj  iXnaft  atij  Mtud. 
B«l  lie  WM))>>ieial«d— wlieseAM^wlMMrkMNrf 
Mac*  ewwe  night  Im  vbieh  tUU  eooU  mnt  ladi 
Hut  h»  »M  iihreouMl  by  iliteoH  or  wot, 
TillMt  worn  Jlilcll  or  all.  wblch  wrarl  ■  iMMlilln  llwir. 

Pot  iIm-d  tie  Wik«  inti'irfd,  nod  ftum  hiii  r.me, 
AsftoBi  Ute  l*yitiun  mjrttic  rcve     y  rc, 
Tbon  cncte*  wliieii  mi  Itw  wnrU  in  a.ini<., 
WatSMMtdtttblinitiUkiOfiMaswcrr  Domnre.' 

i.CMd«  //araUtcMleUi.) 

Ono  of  Booaaaan'a  griefaneaa  waa  that  ho  thonrht 

the  FVencli  ministers  had  imposed  restriction!!  upon  liis 
writing.  One  of  bis  frieiidii  applied  to  the  duke  of  Citoi- 
seul  on  the  subject.  The  duke's  answer,  dated  177'^,  is  as 
follows*  'If  ever  I  have  advij^erl  M.  Rous<^au  not  to  pub- 
lish unytbing  without  my  previous  knowledge,  of  which  fact 
i  bava  no  reawmbrance,  it  could  only  have  bean  with  a 
viow  to  aavo  bba  ftom  Aoab  aqnabblflO  and  annoyaneaa.  Aa 
now  bowovor  1  bavo  no  kmsar  the  power  of  protecting  him 
(th©  duke  had  just  resided  his  premiership).  I  fully  nrqiut 
bim  of  any  eii',;a  jeinent  of  the  sort.' 

A»  iiouweuu  grew  old  and  infirm,  the  labour  of  copying 
Biaaie  baoasM  too  ir kaoiMb  and  all  bia  iooMm  aonaiatoa  ofaa 


ammi^  of >  14M  li«N%  not  quito  M  pomnda  atarlmg.  His 
wife  waa  alee  in  bad  bealtb,  and  pnmaiona  were  very  dear, 

and  he  found  that  he  could  not  remain  in  Pans.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Gir-irdin,  beini^  informed  of  this,  kindlx  otTered  Rous- 
seau a  )  ernianeii(  habitation  al  his  cliulean  of  Ermenon- 
viUe  near  (Jhaniilly.  Rousseau  acceptixi  for  bis  residence 
a  detached  cottage  near  tho  family  mansion,  whither  he 
removed  in  May,  1778.  In  tbia  now  abode  he  appeared  for 
onoo  eootontod.  Ho  vaod  to  botaniao  in  the  neigh  Iraufhodd 
with  ono  of  the  sons  of  the  marquis.  On  the  fir^t  of  July 
ho  wont  out  as  usual  for  the  purpose,  but  returned  home 
fatigued  and  ill.  The  next  mornmi;  after  breakfast  h« 
went  to  his  n>om  to  dress,  as  lie  intended  to  pay  a  vuit  to 
Madame  de  Girardin,  but  ho  felt  exhausted,  and  his  wifo 
coming  in  gave  the  ailarm.  Madamo  da  Giiardin  came  at 
onee  to  see  bin ;  bnt  Rousseau,  whilrt  tbankiirg  her  for 
all  her  kindneas,  bogged  of  her  to  return  to  her  house, 
and  leave  him  for  the  present.  Having  requested  his 
wife  to  sit  by  him,  he  begged  her  forgiveness  for  any  pain 
that  ho  might  have  caused  her,  and  said  that  he  died  in 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  that  he  tniste  1  ui  ilu'  increy 
of  God.  He  asked  her  to  open  the  window,  that  he  might 
once  more  behold  tho  lovely  verdure  of  tho  fields.*  *HoW 
pOM  and  beautiful  is  the  sky.'  observodbot  'thoro  ia  not  a 
dondonit  I  hope  the  Almighty  will  roceivo  me  there.* 
So  saying,  he  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  when  he 
was  raised,  life  was  extinct.  His  death  was  purely  natural, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  suicide,  as  was  said  b\  some.  He 
was  buried,  acwrdioe  to  bis  request,  in  au  island  shaded  by 
poplars,  in  thoVttlo  lako  of  the  park  of  EmNnonvOia^  and 
a  plain  marble  monunont  waa  niiaed  to  his  namorf* 

Ho  had  begun  to  wfilo  bia  antobiography  when  no  was  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  his  'Confessions.  Th's  work 
contains  many  exceptionable  passat-e  it  on^ht  to  be  ob- 
ser\ed  however  that  he  did  not  iiiu  i'  .  u  f, ,r  jniblication 
until  the  year  1800,  judging  that  the  persons  mentioned  in 
it  wouM  then  be  dead ;  but  through  an  abuao  of  eonfidence 
on  the  part  of  tho  dopoaitonaa  of  bia  MS.,  it  was  published 
in  1788.  Ronaaaon  onmot  bo  ballad  a  ban  man.  He  did 
not,  like  Voltaire,  sneer  at  religion  and  morality.  He  was 
seeptical,  but  had  no  fanatical  hatred  of  Christianity  ;  on 
the  contrary,  hi-  mired  and  prai*e<l  the  morality  of  the 
gospel.  '1  acknowledge,'  be  says  in  the  'Emile,'  'that  the 
inajetty  of  the  Seripturea  astonishes  me,  that  the  hi  liness of 
the  gospel  speaks  to  my  heart.  Look  at  the  books  of  the 
philoBophen ;  with  all  their  pomp,  bow  little  they  appear  by 
tbo  aido  of  tl^  OM  book!  Can  a  book  so  simple  and  yet  so 
anUimo  be  tho  work  of  men?  How  prejudiced,  how  blind 
that  man  must  be,  who  can  compare  the  son  of  Sophro- 
niscus  (Socrates)  with  ib(»  son  of  .Mary  !'  With  such  senti- 
ments Rousseau  eouM  not  loiig  agree  with  Diderot,  Helve- 
tius,  D'Holbach.  and  iheir  eulerie.  They  ridiculed  him  aaa 
bigot  Voltaire,  on  his  part,  coarsely  abused  htm  on  many 
occasaona,  it  ia  boliaved  from  literary  jealousy ;  but  Roaa* 
aeon  never  retorted.  *I  have  apent  my  life.'  says  Rouaseau, 
'amongst  infidels,  without  being  seduced  by  them:  1  es- 
teemed and  loved  several  of  them  personally,  and  yet  their 
doctrines  wert'  insu  n.  rab:e  to  mo.   I  toM  thcni  repeatedly 

that  I  could  not  believe  ihem  I  leave  to  my 

fricnda  the  task  of  conitructing  the  world  by  chance.  I  find 
in  tho  TOTj  anbitecta  of  tbia  now-fandad  worliL  in  apite  of 
themaelTca  and  their  Miiinionta^  a  flroah  prow  of  •  God, 
Creator  of  all.' 

Through  his  deficient  education,  and  his  infirmities  of 
judgment  and  temper,  Roussrau  was  totally  unfit  to  Iv  a 
political  writer.  He  set  a  pernicious  example  to  &iany 
others,  who  were  still  less  qualified  by  proper  study  M  con- 
sider themselves  as  legislators  and  reformers.  Rousseau  or 
hia  oloquenee  misled  the  understanding:  Voltaire  by  bia 
sneers  and  ribaldiy  destroyed  all  moral  feeling.  Both  wri- 
ters exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  generation  which  they 
saw  grow  op,  and  which  afterwards  effected  the  great 
French  revolution  ;  and  yet  Rousseau  might  well  disclaim 
all  inieniMin  to  eonlribiite  to  such  a  catastrophe.  While 
Helvetius  tnainteined  the  principle  that  '  any  action  be- 
comes lawful  and  virtnooa  m  the  furthcranco  of  the  pub- 
lie  weal,'  Rooaaeau  a«j8  that  *  tho  pubUs  weal  is  notniog 
onleaa  all  the  individuala  of  society  aro  salb  and  pro- 
tected.* ,'\nd  cKe where  he  sftys  that  if  tlic  attainment  of 
libiity  should  cost  the  life  of  a  !iiiik;le  man.  it  would  Ins 
'oil  dearly  bouf;lit.  He  als-)  said,  .speakui^'  of  li;s  •  Coi-tral 
Social,*  that  it  was  not  written  fur  men,  but  for  angels.  M. 
Angar  one  daj  introdneed  bia  aon  lo  Ronaaeau,  saving  that 
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hB  bad  b«ea  educated  acoordini;  U  the  piinciplea  of  tbo 
*Emil*:*when  Ruui^seau  grutlly  replied,  'So  mueib  the 
WHIM  for  TOO  and  /or  your  soo  too  1'  AU  thaM«iieti»at«iOM 
MTve  to  ehow  die  reel  ehameter  of  Routueo't  mind. 

Rous^au  «et  to  music  about  one  hundred  French  '  Ri> 
inanccs,' some  of  iheni  vt-ry  proiiy.  which  he  published  undor 
ihe  title  of  '  CuiisoUlions  dt-i  m:  Tml  -  le  ma  vie.'  He  was 
passionately  fund  of  music,  tliuugb  he  beems  not  to  have  at- 
tained a  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

There  beve  beeaeeverel  editiona  of  RooiMau'i  vorka: 
thoae  of  Lefefm,  99  vobk  Bvo.  1819-20,  and  of  Lequien, 
81  vol*.  8vo.,  1 821-2,  ate  eonaid^ed  the  best 

The  town  of  Genera  has  raised  a  bronxe  statue  to  his 
iBcinory  in  the  liule  island  where  the  Rhone  issues  from 
the  lake,  whtcb  is  a  favourite  promenade  of  the  citizens. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  province  of  France,  coinciding?  with 
the  department  of  Pyr^'u^  Orieniales,  under  wbkh  it  is 
deierifaed.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  town  ealled  by 
tb*  RoanuM  Ruacitiob  and  afterwatda  BoMtliona,  bow  Tour 
do  Ro^nlloii,  twar  Perpignan.  It  was  aubdmded  Into 
Rnuisillon,  properly  so  called,  chief  tu-^n  Perpignan:  Le 
Valespir,  chief  town  Pjata  de  MoUo  ,  L*;  Conflcnt,  chief 
town  ViUcfranche  ;  Le  Capsir,  chief  town  Puyvalador  ;  La 
Cerdagne  Fraocaiae,  chief  town  MoutLoui!> ;  atid  Lii  Vallee 
da  Oirol,  ebierpiace  Carol.   [Ptrbnkes  Orisktalxs.] 

Ita  eonditioK  under  the  Romana  is  mentioned  elaewherei 
(Ptrbniu  OnmrAuiO  The  eountrjr  came  afterwai^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Franks.  In  tlie  ninth  and  tenth  centunos  it  was  unite<i 
With  the  county  of  Ampunas  in  Spain;  ^t  towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  cvtitury  I  buy  were  separated,  in  1 17J 
(his  county  was  bequeathed,  by  its  count  Girard  or  Guinard 
IL,  to  Alpbenao,  kin^  of  Aragon.  It  waa  coded  by  John 
II.  of  Aragon  to  Louia  XL  of  France,  in  pledee  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  borrowed ;  but  restored  by  Charles  VI 1 1 . 
to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  joined  the 
Catalans  in  their  resistance  to  the  Count-Duke  Olivaroi. 
The  French,  who  had  early  foinenletl  tlie  rebellion,  after- 
wards openly  took  part  m  tt,  and  olliroately  obtained  pos- 
lession  of  Roussillon,  which  by  the  treaty  oi  tbo  Pynnees, 
AJX  1659.  was  coded  to  them. 

ROUT.  [Riot.] 

RO^^ERE'DO.  [TvRoi..] 

ROVIGNO.  [Illvkia,  Istuia.] 

HOVrGO.  the  Province  qf,  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Padua, 
from  which  it  is  divkled  by  the  Adige ;  east  by  that  of 
Venice,  west  by  the  provinces  of  Verona  amd  Mantova,  and 
■outb  by  the  papal  prorinoe  of  Fenara,  from  wbieb  it  is 
aapaiated  by  the  Po.  The  length  of  the  province  of  Ro- 
vigo  k  35  miles  from  east  to  we»(,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  15  miles.  The  Kurface  is  Hat,  and  is  crossed  by 
variou:!  canals,  wliich  communicatu  with  the  Po  and  the 
Adigo. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are  : — I,  Rovigo,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  a  bustUng  modern  town,  with  about 
7V0O  inhabitant*!  »  eoHegiate  churcb.  the  Pkluxo  del  Po- 
desti.  or  governmeBt'boaMy  and  ebureb  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  with  some  good  paintings.  Luigi  Celio  Richeno, 
wliu  took  the  surname  of  Rbodiginns,  a  learned  man  of  the 
$i.\tecnth  centun,  and  author  of  the  *  Anliqua*  Lectionos,' 
was  a  native  of  Rovigo.  2,  Adkik.  3,  Badia,  a  small  town, 
with  a  manufactory  of  fine  pottery. 

The  province  of  Rovigo  produces  abundanoe  of  com,  bay, 
hemp.  puiMb  and  fhiits.  Ito  population  amonnted  to 
13.5,000,  by  the  census  of  1833.    (Serrislori,  Slatifiica.) 

ROWAN-TREE,  or  ROAN-TREE,  isaspeciesol  PyrM, 
known  also  under  the  names  of  the  Fowler's  service-tree  and 
mountain  abii.  Its  Latin  name,  P.  aucvparto, and  itsvariou* 
modern  designations,  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
general  use  made  of  its  fruit  for  the  ptirpose  of  decoy  ing  birds 
into  traps.  It  is  much  cultivated,  both  uii  account  of  its  valu- 
able wood  and  rapid  growth.  It  it  known  from  the  other 
species  of  Pyrus  by  its  slightly  glabrooi  terrated  leafleu  and 
Its  globose  fruit.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
the  ni>nh-west  ofA<iiu,ia  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  regions 
of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  and  in  the 
islanl  of  Japan.  It  does  not  however  attain  equal  magni- 
tude in  all  climates.  In  its  mo!>t  iiurihern  localities  and 
alpine  ntnatioos  it  is  alow  shrubby  bush ;  whilst  in  southern 
distriett  it  forms  a  handsome  tree,  growing  to  Ihe  height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  teL  The  Aneat  ttees  tn  this  idaad  an 


found  111  the  Wt»t«rn  Highlands  and  on  the  west  coa*.  uf 
Scotland.  This  tree  has  enjoyed  from  remote  time*  a  dis- 
tinniisbed  leputation.  A  belief  in  its  power  igsinst  witcb- 
eraft  and  evil  sptrils  of  all  kinds  seemt  to  have  been 

prevalent  at  a  very  early  date;  en  },  iirr orrljr  ^  Ti>  Lightf(X>t, 
in  his  ■  Flora  Scotica,'  it  was  til!  a  iuii-  [  v  ii In  ld  in  high 
reputation  in  Scotland  as  ach  iim  d.[^::i<L  t  .il  inllaen<"«. 
It  IS  through  a  hoop  of  this  wood  that  sheep  are  made  to 
pass  night  nnd  vmnaag  ■§  n  pwervnttTe  nguut  evil 
spirit*. 

The  iowan>tree  is  a  graeeM  tree,  with  an  eraet  stem  and 

orbicular  head.  It  grows  very  rapidly  for  the  llrst  three 
or  four  years  of  its  existence,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  planting  with  youn^  <  wh  ch  it  protects  tdl 
they  grow  aboTe  it,  when  it  is  desiroytnl  by  their  shade.  It 
also  forms  excellent  coppicc-wood,  the  shoots  being  adapted 
for  polos  and  for  making  hoops.  The  bark  is  used  by  tan- 
ners. The  leaves,  when  dried,  have  been  somctiniee  vsed 
in  the  north  of  Eurooe  as  a  substitnta  for  wheat  in  ti»aa  of 
seueity.  It  is  prised  next  to  yowiir  making  the  bow.  In 
Wales  it  is  as  religioudy  pUtMed  in  chundiyards  as  the 

yew  IS  in  England. 

The  rowan-tree  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  bi-itig 
found  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  tops  of  mountains.  Hence 
it  is  a  valuable  plHit  for  growing  in  places  exposed  to 
the  sea  or  in  wcf  op«n  aitoMiona.  It  flourishes  best  in  a 
ftee  soil,  near  water,  tNid  in  open  airy  spots,  especially  in  a 
moist  climate. 

ROWE,  NICHOLAS,  an  Ent^lish  dramatic  poet,  was 
horn  at  Little  Bockford  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  His  father 
I  wtti»  John  Rowe,of  an  old  Devonshire  family, and  aierjcant- 
at-law  of  some  eminence  in  his  day.  The  son  was  educated 
at  Westminster  under  Busby,  and  chosen  one  of  the  king's 
scholars.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  be  was  removed  from 
Kfhool  by  his  fotber.  uid  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  studied  law  for  about  three  years,  when,  being 
left  Ins  own  master  by  his  fitlu  ^'^  death,  he  began  tn  tiiii' 
his  attention  to  poetry,  and  wiilidrew  himself  from  the  lt  ^> 
attractive  reading  of  liis  profession.  When  he  was  tweiu\- 
five  years  of  age  he  prmluoed  a  tragedy,  called  'The  Ambi- 
tious Step-Mother,'  which  was  very  well  received;  and  in 
1708  appeared  '  Tamerlane,'  in  wbicbjplay.  accoiding  to  the 
taste  of  the  time,  Loniii  XTV.  and  Tnlliam  III.  are  lepre 
sented  respectr.  I'U  1 ]?  j-i;';.'!  ;uid  Tamerlane, 

This  tragedy  obtmueJ  gicil  ])opularily,  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  1703  was  published 
'Tiie  Fair  Penitent ;'  and  m  the  interval  between  tliis  date 
and  liis  death  he  wrote  '  Ulysses,'  'The  Royal  Convert,'  a 
oomedv  called  'The  Biter/  which  proved  afaUure,  'Jane 
Shoio,^  writlenprofessedly  in  the  style  of  SbiUtspcre.  though 
with  little  of  Shakspere's  manner,  and  lastly  '  Lady  Jane 
Grey.'  In  the  mean  time  he  had  other  avocations  besides 
poetry:  we  lind  him  in  I'nr  iiHIrr  uf  urnli.r  spcrurary  for 
three  years  when  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  secretary  ot 
State,  Qud  aAer  having  been  made  poct-laureato  at  tlie 
accession  of  George  1.,  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  land- 
surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  London.  He  woa 
also  clerk  of  the  council  to  the  priaca  «f  Walea,  and  was 
made  secretary  of  the  presentations  by  Lord  Chanodlor 

Parker,  afterwards  Lord  Macclesfield  R  we  died  Decem- 
ber f>,  1719,  aged  forty-li\e,  and  was  bunwi  in  Westminster 
.'Vbbcy.  He  was  twice  married,  and  liad  issue  by  bo:h 
wives.  Besides  the  plays  enumerated,  he  wrote  short  poems, 
a  translation  of  Lucaii,  and  of  Quillet's  '  Callipsaduu*  He 
published  an  edition  of  Shakspere,  in  which  there  an, 
cording  to  Johnson  (Life  of  Rowe},  some  happy  r^toratiotts 
of  his  author's  text.  In  the  composition  uf  his  dramas, 
Rowo  sliows  little  depth  or  refined  art  in  the  portraying 
of  character,  but  ho  writes  with  the  (lasy  grace  of  a  weli- 
educated  man  of  fashion,  undisturbed  by  thts  cares  uf  iivedy 
authorship,  or  tlie  ambition  of  writing  himself  into  notice 
at  the  expense  of  good  taste.  His  versiftcation  is  harmo- 
nious, and  the  language  of  bis  ebaracten  natural  in  the  dia- 
loguea.  *  The  Fair  Penitent'  contains  several  poMBgei  wbidt 
are  well  wrought  and  show  great  powers  of  tmaipnation. 
His  translation  of  Lucan  has  been  much  praised  by  John- 
son for  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  original,  though  np  m 
comparison  it  will  oflcn  be  found  feebly  ciifTuse.  His  oih<"r 
puenis  are  not  of  sutUcient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
notice. 

(Johnson's  Livm  qf  Ihtit,  who  quotes  a  formei 
Lifo  written  by  Dr.  Vrelwood,  and  pnlMd  to  tbn  eailT  odi- 
timiBof  bi*««rki»» 
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ROWLEY,  WILLIAM,  an  English  dramatic  writer,  of 
whose  life  hardly  anvlhing  is  known.  He  tburuiied  durin'^r 
the  reign  of  James  f.,  and  belonged  to  the  royal  company  of 
players,  and  wt  an  actor  excelled  most  in  comedy.  The 
'  Maisler  Rowlajr,  once  a  rare  scholar  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in 
Cuabhdget*  mentioned  by  Meres  (Snd  pttft  of  *  Wit's  Coia- 
tnonwetlth,*  lyjS)  is  probably  someeftrlier  author.  Rowley 
wrote  many  plays,  of  which  the  followmt;  arc  the  best  known : 
*A  ru'w  WdikI.  r,  a  Woman  never  %ext,'  a  cDuicdy,  4to., 
1632.    A  truirnly.  callcil  'All's  lo,l  for  Lust.'  4to.,  16:!3. 

*  A  Match  at  Midnight,'  a  comedy.  4to.,  1633.  '  A  Shoo- 
maker  a  Gentleman,'  a  comedy,  4to..  1638.  'Tlw'Witcb  of 
Bdmooton.'  &  tngi-coia«dv  (in  tbi*  li«  was  udittd  bj  Tbo- 
inM  Daeltar.  John  Ford,  ke.),  410..  1659.  *  Th»  Bitth  of 
Merlin,'  4to.,  IGf^2.  Shakspere  is  said  to  have  aided  him  in 
this  play.  The  titles  of  uthers  of  his  plays  may  be  found  in 
Watt's  'Bibliothcca  Britannica.'  and  the  'CatalogUL-  of  tlie 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.'  Rowley  is  a  somewhat  uu- 

Eolished  writer,  hardly  deserving  a  less  obscure  fate  than  he 
M  out  with.  Hazlitt,  'Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Lite- 
ratim «r  the  age  of  Elisaboth.*  taytof  him. '  Rowley  appears 
to  have  oxedJod  in  doaeribiog  a  oertain  amiable  qoMtoaNof 
dhposition  and  disinterested  lone  of  morality,  carriod  almoat 
to  a  paradoxical  exiess,  as  in  tlie  comedy  ot'  the  "Woman 
never  vexed,"  which  is  written,  in  many  p«ts,  with  a  pleasing^ 
8im]>lK  ity  and  naivete  •qitaltoihonofu^of  thaflonooption.' 

tp.  78.) 

Several  of  his  play*  are  printed  in  Dodslqr'a  collection. 
He  H  the  author  of  a  rare  tract,  noticed  with  extraeti  in  the 

*  British  Bibliographer,'  iv.,  entitled,  *  A  search  IbrHoney :  or, 

the  lauionfable  complaint  for  the  losse  uf  the  wandi'ring 
kiUjihl  Monsieur  1  Argent ;  or,  Come  alonj?  with  roe, 
I  know  thou  Invent  money:  dt'du-aled  to  all  those  that  lack 
iBoney,  by  William  Kowlcy,'  London,  i6u9,  4to. ;  a  com- 
position full  of  the  ribaldry  and  low  wit  of  his  time. 

For  notices  of  his  liA.  see  a  eomp  of  Langjbaine's  *  Dra- 
inatie  Poets,*  vHh  M8.  notes,  in  the  British  Bluseuia,  and 
some  statements  in  Collier's  'Dramatic  History.'  Two  ex- 
tracts from  his  plays  are  given  in  Lamb's  '  Specimens  of 
Engli^h  Dramatic  I'ot'ts.' 

ROXA'NA  was  the  daughter  of  Oxynrtes,  a  Bactrian 

Evince,  who  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexander  (b.c.  327).  on 
is  conquest  of  a  strong  natural  fortress  in  Sogdiana.  wiiere 
OiqnrtM  had  placed  his  wife  and  daughters.  Roxana  was 
praoouneod  by  the  followeta  of  Alexander  to  be  Ibe  band- 
aoaest  woman  they  had  seen  in  Asia  after  the  wilb  of 
Dariiii.  and  her  beauty  made  such  an  impressian  on  .Alex- 
ander, that  he  resolvecl  to  share  his  thmne  wiih  her.  Rox- 
ana, who  was  with  child  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  subse- 
quently bore  a  son.  to  whom  the  name  of  Alexander  wa« 
given,  and  vho  was  acknowledged  as  part  tier  of  Arrhidseus 
Philip  in  the  empire.  Statira,  the  other  wife  of  Alexander, 
was  Also  supposed  to  he  pregnant ;  and  aeeottlingly.  Roxana 
fearing  lest  Statira's  child  should  become  a  rival  of  her  own 
son.  invited  her  and  her  sister  Drj-petix  to  Babylon,  where 
they  Were  put  to  death  with  the  concurrence  of  Peidiecas. 
Roxana  and  her  son  snbsetjuently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Ca-tsander,  who  kept  thcia  in  close  confinement  in  Mace- 
donia, la  the  treaty  of  b  c.  311,  made  between  the  principal 
fanenlaofiUexandar,  it  was  agreed  thut  Cassander  should 
eontituw  ailitaiy  futvnim  (enervy^)  of  Europe  till  the 
son  of  Roxana  eame  of  age.  Gknsander  hoveferi  to  nmOTe 

this  obs  tacle  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  the  yoUDg  lung  and 
his  niulher  in  the  following  year. 
(Diod.  Sic,  xxL  1«5;  Droysao,€XMdWcM»db'JV!M4^^ 

Ahxttnderi  > 

ROXHURGH.  [ROXUURGHSMIRK.] 

BOXBURGU*  WILUAM,  M.D..  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  preeaeded  to  India  in  the  medical  service  of  the  Bast 

India  Company,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  attention 
to  the  botany  of  that  country.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career  lui  attention  was  i-onfined  to  the  peninsula,  as  he  was 
stationed  at  Sainulcoilah  from  the  year  1781,  where  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  th«  culiivation  of  pepper.  Into 
tbe  plantations  established  for  this  purpose  he  introduced  the 
eoifiee,  eionamon,  nutmeg,  annotto,  bn^ad-fruit  tree,  sappan- 
trood  (tee,  and  mulberry.  He  also  eodeavouied  to  introduce 
theeultmeof  silk,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  manafheture  of 
hu^^ar,  and  was  rcmarkabu'  tlirou<;hout  for  the  gn-at  utten-  ; 
i;on  which  he  always  paid  to  the  iinprovenicnl  of  the  re- 
."•ources  of  the  country.  He  knew  iiml  corresp^indi-d  with 
Kisnig  a  pupil  of  Linnnux,  who  fhst  cave  an  impulse  to 
•eiratiBe  botany  in  India.  Dr.  Hmbuigb  made  laifga  col- 


lections of  plants  in  the  Carnalic,  but  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  them  all,  with  hit,  hooks  and  papers,  in  an  inunda- 
tion  at  Injeram.  He  however  recommenced  making  a  fresh 
colleciiuo.  and  the  Court  of  Durectom  sent  him  out  a  pre* 
sent  of  botaniaai  hooka. 

In  tbe  autumn  of  1793,  from  his  street  meriU,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Cakolta,  where  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  botanic  gardn  v'l  rh  had  been  established  by  Colonel 
Kyd.    During  his  !.uj»erintendenpe,  which  extended  to 
181-4,  few  men  have  lalxiured  with  fjreuter  zeal,  assiduity, 
and  su(c«.'»s,  though  he  had  very  mditferent  health;  having 
been  obliged  to  mal^e  three  separate  voyages  for  itara^ta» 
blisbment.  once  to  tbe  Oape  and  twiee  to  Eurape^  «»  tbe 
latter  of  whteh  occasions  he  died,  in  Iftl  S.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Dr.  Carey,  the  celebrated  missionary  and  Orien- 
talist, took  charge  of  the  garden,  and  published,  at  Seram- 
pore.  Dr.  Roxburgh's  cutaloi^uc  of  the  <  ;:ihms    ;  the 
botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.    From  Dr.  Carev  s  preface  to 
this  catiiloi^ue  we  learn  that  the  number  of  described  spe- 
cies then  iri  the  garden  amounted  to  35UU,  of  which  l&IO 
w  ere  named  and  described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  beaides  443 
which,  thoiigh  dascrihad,  had  not  then  been  introduced. 
Besides  deserihmg.  he  had  been  in  tbe  habit  of  having 
splendid  drawings  made  of  the  various  plants  that  lio  disco- 
vcrrtl :  iliese,  to  the  amount  of -JOOO,  were  sent  to  the  Court 
of  Directors.    At  their  request.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  undertook 
tbe  general  superintendence  of  tbe  publication  of  a  work  in 
whidi  a  preference  was  given  to  aulgects  connected  with  me- 
dicine, the  arts,  and  mannfiketnres,  and  which  is  now  well 
loiown  as  Roxburgh's  'Owomandal  Planta,'  in  3  vets.  IbL,  with 
r?(Hi  coloured  engraving's.  Dr.  Roxbur^h'sgeneral  descriptive 
work  of  the  plants  of  India,  called*  Flora  Indica,' wasnot  pub- 
li'^lied  fur  many  years  after  his  deaili.    An  edition  wascoiii- 
tneiiced,  to  bo  pubhshed  at  Serum  pons,  by  Dr.  Carey,  wah 
additions  by  Dr.  Wallich,  the  first  volume  in  IS'io,  and  tlie 
second  in  iti24.  A  complete  editwn,  in  S  vols^  was  published 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh's  sons,  in  183i. 

ROXBU'RGHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh.  The  genus  was  first  published  in  his  own 
Coroniandel  Plants,'  and  hence  a  French  author  has  c  hosen 
to  say  that  Roxbuir^h  \*  the  only  botanist  who  has  named  a 
plant  after  himself,  but  the  preface  to  tho  work  would  have 
informed  him  that  Dr.  Roxburgh's  MS&  and  drawings, 
having  been  sent  by  him  from  lodiato  the  Court  of  Di- 
reetora  of  the  Kast  India  Companjr,  w«n  puhUabed  by  them 
under  the  snperintendenee  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  by 
him  and  Mr.  Dryaiider  tliii  was  named  Roxburghia. 

Beinij  considered  peculiar  in  iiiuay  pomts,  it  was  thought  bv 
Dr.  Wallich  to  bo  typical  of  a  new  order,  and  called  Rox- 
burgbiacciD.  but  it  is  accounted  allied  to  and  a  tribe  of  Smi- 
laceee.  Tbe  genus  is  cbaractehsed  by  having  an  eight-leaved 
corol-liko  perianth,  of  which  the  outer  lesllela  are  braad 
and  spreading,  the  inner  ones  elliptical,  acuminate,  and  erect 
Anthers  four,  ovary  senUe,  capsule  one^Ued,  two  valverl. 
many  seeded.  There  are  only  two  species  of  the  genus.  R. 
gloriosoides,  a  native  of  the  moist  valleys  of  the  Indian 
peninsula;  and  R.  viridiflora,  discovered  in  the Chittagong 
<listrict  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  said  to  have  long  trailing 
sienus,  sotnetimes  one  hundred  iathoins  in  length.  The 
same  species  seaiM  10  b«  fbund  also  in  8iaai,0Dehhi-Cbina, 
and  the  Molncuaa. 

ROXBUROHSRIRB,  a  Seoteh  eomty  situated  on  the 
south-eastern  Ixjrder,  is  bounded  on  tho  north  by  Berwick- 
shire; on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  English  county  of 
Northumberland;  on  the  .south  by  the  English  county  of 
Cumberland ;  on  the  south-west  by  Dumfriesshire ;  on  the 
west  by  Selkirkshire;  and  on  tbe  north-west  by  Edinburgh- 
shire. Its  form  is  very  imgular:  the  greatest  length  w 
flrom  north-north-east  to  aouth-south-wesi^  fhim  the  banks 
of  tbe  Tweed  between  Kelso  and  Coldstream,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Liddel  Water  at  the  junction  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
Roxburghshire.  4.T  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  is  from  tlie  junction  uf  Edinburghshire, 
Berwickshire,  and  Roxburghshire,  to  the  Cheviot  Hills  on 
the  Northumberland  border,  3U  miles.  Its  area  is  variously 
estimated;  by  Chalmers  (Co/^donui,  vol.  ii.,  table  facing  p 
26).  at  696  square  miles;  by  Flayfiur  KDetemntiam  q/*  Seat- 
land),  at  about  700  square  miles ;  end  by  MXJulloeh  iSfaiit- 
tiral  Arcouril  of  thf  Prili\h  Empire),  at  "l.j  xjuare  miles, 
ur,  including  the  area  of  its  lochs,  71^4  miles.  Roxburgh- 
shire hes  between  bi"  6'  and  M*  4S'  N.  lat,  and  between 
2«  l  i' and  3«  8' W.  lon(t. 
The  populmion,  in  1801,  was  S3^6«<:  in  181USr,t3(; 
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.1  1821,  <0,892;  and  in  1831,  43,663,  showini;  an  irif-rease 
.11  the  last  ten  years  of  about  '  per  cent.  ;  tlieiu  wtie,  in 
163l|  61  inlibbiianii  to  a  bquar«j  mile.    In  le-spiivt  uf  Mze  ii 

II  tbs  thirtetriitli  of  the  Scotch  rountu's;  in  respctt  jI 
ftmoant  of  population,  the  sixteenth ;  and  in  respect  uf 
density  of  popufaition,  the  twentieth  (Rosa  and  Cromarty 
being  taken  as  one  county).  Jedburgh,  the  abira  town,  is 
on  the  Jed  Water,  a  small  brook  flowing  into  Iba  Teviot, 
abaiit  333  inileii  from  the  General  Post-office,  LuikJoh.  by 
Stamforii.  Doncasler,  Borougbbridge,  Durham,  and  New- 
castle, and  4ft  mUM  lioai  Edinlraislk  by  Dalkeilli  and 
Lauder. 

Surface,  Geology,  Hudrographif,  arufCommunicaliont. — 
The  wholo  surface  of  the  county  u  uodulatinjE;  but  io  tbe 
nortbern  mi  oentral  parts  tbe  bilb  are  of  lew  eloTation 

thai!  aloni,'  the  Knj^lish  and  Dumfrii-sshiro  borders.  A 
nuige  of  b)fiy  hiUa  extends  from  l!ie  euHtem  extremity  of 
ihe.shnc  lioiiih- west  along  the  border  of  Norlhuniberland, 
lu  which  the  general  designation  of  Chevu it  UiiU,  iirop«;ily 
applicable  only  to  a  part  of  the  riWii^e,  is  s  itnetimes  given. 
Arkhone  Gaira.  Coek  Law,  Windygato  Hill,  Blaefcball  Hill. 
If  uiey  Law,  Ftirwood  Fell,  Carter  Pell  (2020  feet),  and 
Tronling  Cra^  form  part  of  this  range,  which  separatet  the 
baikin  of  tho  Tweed  from  the  basins  of  the  Coquet  and  the 
Tyne.  From  il.c  head  of  the  Jed  Water  the  range  of  hills 
turns  westward  and  runs  through  the  county  into  Dum- 
friesshire, separatii))^  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  from  that  of  the 
£den.  From  each  side  of  the  range,  hdls  irregularly 
gnMi|Wd  ovenpread  a  wild  pastoral  district  drained  by  the 
upper  wetero  of  the  Teviot  an  (he  one  aide  end  ibe  iMintl 
on  tbe  ntber.  In  the  eepanitin^  tmngv  are  Need*a  Law, 
Fauna  Hill.  Windborough  or  Windburyh  IIiU  (2000  feet). 
iliL-  Maiden  Paps,  Greatmoor  Hill.  L'aldcleugh  Hill.  Tudhupe 
UiU(lh3ii  fi-ot).  Wisp  llill(l  ?30  feel),  and  Pikethaw  Hill. 

III  the  hills  of  Lidisdale,  or  LiddeiidBlo  (the  country  drained 
by  tlie  I..iddel),  are  Peel  Fell,  the  Lauriston  IIiU»,  White 
Know*  Tinnis  HtU,  Loch  Know,  and  tbe  Mellingwood  or 
llildenvwd  Hilla  (about  2000  feet).  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  rising  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed  near 
Melrose,  aro  iheEildon  Hills  (13K4  feet);  and  on  the  banks 
of  I  lie  Teviol  near  tho  centre  of  the  county  are  Ruber's 
Law  (UlU  fuel)  aud  Dunian  (1 120  feet)  on  tho  liouth  side, 
and  the  M into  Crags  (721  toeti  and  Minto  Kamu  on  the 
otbor.  The  altitudes  are  from  Chilawi'i  Caied(mia;  Play- 
ttify  Deter iption  of  SeaUmdt  and  the  New  SiatiHieal 
AceoutU  (^SwUand. 

Tbe  eastern  aide  of  the  county  is  chiefly  occupied  by  tho 
fiirraations  of  llie  red -mail  or  new  reil-»atui--toiH:  t;ruup; 
the  western  side  by  the  j^rauwackc  ruck^;  the  Cheviot  ar 
border  hilis  are  chielly  of  trap  formal  ions ;  and  Lidi'.esdalo 
is  occupied  by  tho  coal-measures.  The  red-marl  fuimatiuns 
otitend  westward  along  the  valleys  of  the  Tweed  and  tbe 
Teviot  aa  far  a«  a  hue  drawn  from  tbe  neigbbotirbood  of 
Lauder  in  Berwickshire  southward  toHobkirk  on  tbe  Rule, 
and  then  east  and  north-oast  by  Southdcan,  Old  Jcdburhg. 
Oxnam,  and  Yetholm  to  the  border  of  the  county ;  de- 
tached portions  aro  found  beyond  ilii.-.  hmit.  The  predo- 
minant if  not  the  only  rock  of  this  formation  is  a  sand- 
stone, commonly  red  but  sometimes  white.  It  frequently 
occurs  in  strata  of  eonaiderable  thickneas*  and  is  employed 
as  a  good  building-atooe;  fur  which  purpose  both  the  red 
and  white  varieiiec  are  quaiTied.  It  more  oonmouly  however 
ooeura  in  fhin  boritontat  beds,  soft,  brittle,  and  easily  deeom- 

pnsin?^.  Some  of  I  lie  beds  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  old 
red-sandstone  formation.  A  biuall  '>urUoii  of  the  Northum- 
berland eu  il  tiL  I  exicnds  into  the  county  near  the  head  of 
the  Jed  aud  tlie  Kail  waters,  and  overspreads  the  whole  of 
Liddesdale.  Scarcely  any  coal  is  dug  in  tho  county,  except 
perhaps  a  little  in  liddesdale.  Tbe  weatera  nia  of  the 
oouoty,  from  tbe  boundary  of  tbe  red-sandaton«in  occupied 
by  the  grauwacke,  which  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  bills 
separating  Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale,  on  the  southern  (dope 
of  which  hills  the  (vai-measuies  rest.  FromHoLkirk  the  ifraii- 
wacke  occnpie*  a  narrow  tract  of  country  exteutluij;  north- 
eastward, being  covered  by  tho  red-sandstone  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  intezrupted  by  tbe  trap  rocks  on  tho  south 
and  east.  The  stntoef  the  grauwaeke  are  generally  vertical, 
eeeaaionally  hoveeer  varying  from  a  vertical  position  by  au 
angle  of  30*.  The  whole  of  the  district  whieh  this  rock 
or<  upie<^  is  hilly;  but  some  of  the  higher  peaks  an  of  trap 
or  porphyry. 

The  trap  and  porphyi  itic  formations  of  the  border  IuIIr 
comprebend  greenstone,  basalt,  trap  tuGT,  amygdaloid,  aud 


rsiperially  a  feUpar  porphyry  of  redduh-brown  cok>ut 
In  ihe  red  sail  l.^ione  district  trap  rock^  in  dikes  cr  Other 
nuxles  of  oecurreticc.  arc  frequent. 

Limestone  is  procured  in  BOOM  par(«  of  tbeeouQty;  ir 
Liddesdale  it  is  abundant. 

The  county  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  tbe 
Tweed.  Liddesdale  alone  belongs  to  that  of  the  Edcr 
The  Tweed  itself  first  touches  the  border  of  the  county  at 
tlie  jnn<!tion  of  the  Ettrick  Water ;  it  flows  eastward,  sviine- 
times  witlnn  and  sometimes  upon  tho  border,  passing  Ab- 
botsfurd,  iM.li'ose,  St.  BoswelVs,  Makerston,  Kelso,  and 
Sprouston,  between  which  village  and  the  town  of  (Cold- 
stream ( Berwicksbiie)  it  quits  the  county;  that  part  of  its 
course  which  belongs  to  Boxbargbshire  nay  be  estinated 
at  27  or  28  miles. 

Tlic  prineipal  affluent  of  the  Tweed  is  the  Teriot,  which 
flows  through  the  county  in  nearly  its  whole  extent, 
^i", mf;  to  tile  greater  porlion  of  it  the  name  of  Tevi<^tdilt-. 
ihe  Teviot  rises  in  the  hills  on  the  south-western  border 
toward  Dumfriesshire,  and  (lows  with  a  very  direct  course  to 
tbe  north-east*  past  Bewick  and  Denbolm,  Io  Eckford, 
where  It  turns  northward  and  john  thoTWeett  at  Kelso ;  its 
w  hole  course  may  be  estimated  at  from  30  Io  38  miles.  It 
drums  nearly  tho  wholo  county,  receiving  the  Allan,  the 
Slilrig,  the  Rule,  the  Jed,  and  tliu  Kail  from  tho  Northum- 
brian border,  or  fiura  the  range  which  separates  Lidd(!»dale  | 
from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  the  BorlLwick  and  the  Ale 
from  the  border  of  Selkirkshire.  The  Ettrick,  the  Gala, 
Ihe  Leader,  the  Eden,  and  other  small  aSuents  of  Ihe 
Tweed  have  part  of  their  course  in  this  county.  Liddesdale 
is  drained  by  the  Liddet  and  tbe  Hermitage,  a  tributary  of 
the  l.idilel,  uithsome  smaller  streams,  all  of  wliieh  hd'  HR 
to  the  basin  of  the  Cumbrian  Kden.  The  Lidtiel  receives 
nil  the  other  streams  of  Lidde-dale,  and  joins  the  Esk, 
which  falls  into  the  same  cestuary  as  the  Eden. 

'The  immediate  banks  of  tbe  Tweed  are  yeneraHy  pre- 
cipitous, on  one  side  at  least,  sometimes  on  both,  so  that 
the  river,  flowing  in  a  deep  bed,  is  firequently  invisible  froo 
the  jmblie  roads,  and   many  of  its  sinking  beauties  nre 
known  therefore  oniy  to  those  w  ho  are  familiar  with  thu  liis- 
triet.    Kverywhere  however  tri/in  the  hi;;her  giounds,  liio 
views  of  the  river,  and  of  a  richly  woixleii  and  highly  culti- 
vated country,  aro  exceedingly  fine.'  (New  Slutttlical  Ae-  ' 
count  of  Scoiland.)    The  whole  course  of  the  Teviot  it  . 
beautiful ;  it  flows  in  the  bottom  of  a  spacious  open  vslley. 
the  side^  of  which  often  rise  to  a  considerable  height ;  the  ' 
hanks  are  adorned  with  beautifiil  seats,  and  the  strDam  ly  i 
generally  visible  from  tlie  public  roads.  Above  Hawick  the 
valley  is  narrower,  and  bu  oincs  pastoral  rather  than  agn-  ' 
cultural. 

None  of  the  streams  arc  navigable,  except  for  ferry-lKali 
or  other  very  ligkt  boats. 

Tbe  roads  are  BSOonUy  very  good.  Those  in  the  wilder 
districts  of  the  oonntry.  whieh  have  been  more  recently  made, 
are  perha|is  the  best,  from  the  greater  skill  anil  km'wied^e 
displayed  in  choosing  their  line  and  daoctmg  their  mi- 
sU  uction.  iSe\erul  roa<ls  from  Lmdon  to  Ediuburgb  pa^s 
through  this  county.  One.  tiirou^b  Newcastle.  Morpeth, 
and  Wooler,  just  crosses  the  north-eastern  part  tbioogh 
Kolso ;  another,  branchinE  from  this  at  Morpeth,  passe* 
through  Jedburgh  and  Bt.  BoswelVs;  and  a  third,  through 
Penrith  and  Carlisle,  crosses  the  western  side  of  the  countv 
through  Drydcn  and  Hawick  to  Selkirk  m  the  adjoimcii.' 
cMuniy  of  Selkirk.  A  kkkI  Irom  Hawn  k  follows  the  valUy 
of  ihe  Teviot,  and  tiiea  of  ibo  Tweed,  through  Kcl>o  ti> 
Berwick  in  Berwickshire.  There  is  coach  commuiiicatioa 
along  the  Edinburgh  roads,  and  also  along  the  road  frsB 
Hawick  to  Berwick. 

S»taiidAgrU9iUure.~-'rhe  soil  in  the  western  parts  of 
tbe  county,  where  ibe  predominant  rock  is  grauwacke.  i& 
generally  a  thin  colil  wet  clay  ;  capable,  in  s,>me  cos*?*, 
«  het'j  It  has  been  iiiieriaingled  with  the  niKredienta  of  other 
rocks,  and  improved  by  underdraiiiing,  of  producing  go«l 
though  late  white  crops.  A  poor  sandy  soil,  intermixed  la 
the  higher  grounds  with  peaty  matter,  asnattycliataetansca 
the  districu  oecupied  hr  the  ooal-measunM.  T1i«  red  sand- 
stone district,  where  toe  sandstone  is  flner  grained,  and 
more  clayey  and  adhesive,  is  marked  by  a  deep  rich  red  s*m1 
producing  its  harvest  rather  euily ;  but'whcro  the  sandstone 
is  more  siliceous  and  loose,  tho  surface  i*  covered  with  bl 
barren  sand.  The  trap  and  porphyry  district  is  usuiJiy 
i  inered  by  a  !oo^e,  lij^ht^  warm,  and  iry  soil,  except  in  ib« 
bottoms,  where  there  is  usually  a  deposit  of  lieh  sttoog  day 
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loom.  TlMbiehMt  parts  of  UMtnp  district  Una  finwt 
sheep  paituve  in  tiis  eounty. 

About  one-third  of  the  county  i»  under  tillage ;  of  the  re- 
mainder a  »mall  part  is  moor-land,  and  another  small  por- 
tioD  woixl-lund;  but  by  far  the  groolur  part  is  occupied  as 
•heep  walks.  It  is  supposed  that  ibequaiilily  uf  arubie  land  ; 
has  iiicreas<!(l  una-third  within  the  last  f'^rty  years.  Al  liie 
^mmeneeinent  of  the  present  century,  the  arable  land,  ex- 
•spt  in  the  imuiedialo  vicinity  of  tbe  rivers,  was  bcattcrt'd 
in  in«gal«r  patcbesk  and  wss  alt«Kslber  aneneloaed.  But 
tha  great  improvaments  vhidi  hava  taken  ptaoa  sinee  that 
period  by  the  introductian  of  tbedrill  turnip  husbandry  ;  the 
use  of  lime,  bone  dust,  and  other  foreign  manuroii ;  a  better 
synteui  ol"<lrainini;.  nnd  the  intermixture  of  the  feeding  uiid 
naxing  of  live  stuck  with  ullage,  have  immunsely  increaocd 
UM  produotivoness  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  induced  the  exten- 
sion of  etiltivation.  On  the  lamr  &rmi»  the  eneioeures 
generslly  contain  from  twenty  to  Arty  aerss;  the  ftnees  on 
the  older  farms  are  usually  quick  hedges  with  trees  inter- 
spersed, but  in  the  newer  lai  tns  they  are  commonly  dry 
>h  r  -  "i  vkes  or  walls.  A  very  common  rotation  i*  as  follinv-s  : 
—  Ibt  year,  turnips  or  potatoes;  2nd,  barley,  oats,  or  wheat ; 
3rd.  grass;  4tb,  oats.  Sometimes  this  *  four-year  shift'  is 
exchanged  for  one  of  Are  years,  by  giving  two  successive 
years  to  grass ;  and  at  Qthor  tiroes  peas  ur  beans,  drilled,  are 
■ttbstttulMl  tat  potslofls  or  lurnipa.  Tba  number  of  sheep 
ii  supposed  to  have  tnersased  one-tbiid  sines  tbe  beginning 
of  the  century  ;  and  considerable  attention  has  been  shown 
of  lata  years  to  the  breeding  both  of  cattle  and  slif  up.  The 
favourite  breeds  of  ^heep  are  the  Cheviot  (or  tlic  hill  pa-s- 
tures,  and  tbe  Leicester  or  long-wooiied  for  the  lower 
grounds.  Aofossbotwaanthsae  two  is  found  to  anbwer  very 
'wall.  Tba  most  oommoii  sort  of  stock  is  tba  Teeadaia  or 
sbort-homed,  but  tbe  Ayrshire  snd  tha  Highland  kyloe  are 
nisokipt:  and  the  stiuill  fariners  :a)d  married  farm-servants 
hiive  Mjuu  tinics  u  uu.\ed  breed  of  milcb  cows,  produced  by 
(i<  •'Mn^'  iheTeesdale  with  iba  Ayrshiis»  or  tnaOsUoway 
with  tbe  Highland. 

On  the  tops  of  the  border  hills  heath  is  still  found,  but 
the  quantity  of  it  ha.^  been  diminisbad  b/  tba  extension  of 
sheep-feeding.  Some  parts,  wbers  tba  soil  is  wat,  ars 
covered  with 'coarse  bent  graas^  wbish  is  ossd  aeossionally 
a.s  fodder  fur  cattle  or  sheep. 

During  the  fu;it  .-\mcili  an  \rar,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  cultivation  of  tobaeeu.  The  lirst  trial  v»n 
made  in  Melrose  parish,  and  was  successful  even  beyond 
expectation.  The  profit  wss  very  great,  and  tbe  cultivation 
was  beginning  to  extendi  when  it  was  put  down  by  Act  of 
Psrlisment.  Tiie  plants  grew  best  in  a  dry  light  soil  well 
manured.  (BnuttM  fff  SeothmL) 

Swino  are  rearetl  by  eottu^ieis,  farm  servants,  tradesmen, 
and  others,  in  cijiisideiable  nuinbL'r;  hut  they  are  not  kcoi 
to  any  extent  by  the  larnurs  The  pork  is  cured  at  HorwicK, 
and  sent  up  to  the  l/)ndi>n  market.  Poultry  are  kept  by 
tbaaatne  elassesof  persons  as  piL: s.  There  are  some  very  ptt>- 
dui^iva  ovebsids  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh,  KeUo, 
and  Malrosa. 

The  reiiis  of  farms  have  increased  during  the  present 
century  from  30  to  5U  far  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  even 
more.  Tilla;;e  f.utiiH  average  hom  nui  to  tiOO  acres;  sheep- 
farms  from  luuo  to  3001):  iimi  (arms  partly  arable  and 
partly  pastoral,  from  GOO  to  1  Jt  o.  Leases  arc  uMially  for 
fourteen  or  twenty-one  years.  The  ciiief  iundowners  are 
the  dukes  of  Roxburgh  and  Buccleugh,  the  marqui&es  of 
lothiau  and  Tweeddale.  the  earl  of  Minla|.  and  tha  bmilies 
of  Ker.  8mt,  Elliot,  Douglas.  Pringlc,  Rutiwrtbrd.  Don.  fce. 
Many  of  the  farmers  are  enlerprisiiig  an<l  iJitelllgeiit :  and 
improved  methods  of  cullival:oiuue  cxlcndiiiir  amonj;  ihcra,  i 
though  by  no  means  t-o  rapuUy  as  is  desirable.  Kai  ni  ser-  j 
vaitlii  very  commonly  reside  in  little  cottages  grouped  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fkmt-hause  and  offices.  Of  these  cottages,  such  as  have 
been  built  of  lata  years  bsve  been  made  much  belter  than 
similar  buildings  were  previously  made ;  but  the  older  one^ 
are  wretched  hovels,  wone  than  the  sheds  or  houses  appro- 
priated to  the  cattle. 

Divinom,  Tntrm,  if-''  — The  county  in  divided  into  fonr 
districts,  as  f.jllnws: — Casiletown-.Mehcse  di^irici,  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county  (except  Castletown  parish, 
wllieb  is  in  the  south),  containing  six  parishes  and  part  of 
anotbar  (6alssbiefai,with  iiindaan,  chiefly  in  Selkirkshire); 
Hawick  distiiet,  in  tba  west;  aonlaining  four  parishes  and 
oarts  of  tlmo  otheit  fAshkbrk.  Bobailowiw  and  Mkirkt  aU 


faitly  in  Selkurkshin);  Jedburgh  district,  central, 
talning  eight  parishes;  snd  Kelso  district,  including 
parishes  and  part  of  a  twelfth  (Stitchel,  partly  in  Berwick- 
shire), which  constitute  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county 
making'  in  all  twenty-nine  parishes  wholly,  and  Ave  partly 
in  Ko.vbur^Lshirc.  Of  tbe  five  paiisbos  which  arc  only 
partly  in  this  county.  Stitchel,  Robertown,  and  Ashkirk 
may  be  cuiii^idcred  as  belonging  to  Roxburghshire,  tb« 
greater  part  o|  lUcir  populttion bsing  within  it. 

Tlisra  a»  five  marlut'townSb  nsmd[v,  JiMlbttn|h((bashira 
town,  also  a  royal  burgb)i.  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose,  snd 
Castletown. 

Jedburgh  (colloi|Liiiili\  .leddart  or  Jethart)  is  uii  the  Jed 
Water,  w  hich  tlow^  inio  the  Teviot.  The  parish  consists  of 
two  detached  pmLi,  iho  one  m  wbiuh  the  town  is  silustad 
being  near  the  centre  of  the  coualj*  tbe  otlier  oQ  Aa 
NorthumlMclaud  border :  tbe  whole  ana  is  about  3S  sqnaia 
miles;  and  tbe  popuUtion.  in  1631»  wss  M47,  of  whom 
3617  wars  in  tbe  town.  Tlie  nsma  of  tba  parish  was 
antiently  written  Gedworde.  Jedworth.  Jedwooa,  and  Jed- 
burgh :  the  first  syllalile,  Ced  or  Jed,  the  name  of  the  streaiu 
on  w  hich  the  tow  n  stands,  ha»  been  au|;|JO*ed  to  embody  tlie 
element  of  the  name  Gudeiu  ^^att|vot  in  the  Groek  geo- 
graphers), by  wbicii  the  nation  who  inhabited  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  were  distinguished.  Tbaparlsbwas  celebrated 
in  antient  times  for  its  woodland  fitstnemost  its  casiles  and 
(brtlflod  dwellings,  and  the  magniGeenee  of  {is  seolesissticsl 
establishiiieals 

Al  UlJ  Jeilworth,  fuur  miks  from  the  town,  aic  ihe 
slight  ruins  of  a  chapel,  with  its  grave  yard;  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  prc^nt  town  are  llie  more  promi- 
nent remains  of  Jedburgh  Abbey.  This  abbey  (of  caaoi^ 
isgnlu,  imported  from  Beautrais  in  Fnnce)  appssm  to 
bava  been  founded  in  dtafitat  half  of  tba  twalfkb  aentnry, 
but  the  year  is  doubtful.  Some  pei-sons  suppose  its  foun- 
daiion  to  La\u  been  much  earlier.  It  suffered  much  during 
the  wars  with  the  English,  w  as  pilhif^ed  and  burned  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey  at  the  stortuuig  uf  Jedbur<;h  in  15-i3.  and 
again  injured  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  (afiei  wards  duke  of 
Somerset)  in  \.D.  1S45.  The  church  alone  remains:  it  is 
230  feet  long.  The  choir  i^  much  dilaptdatsd,  and  the 
south  transept  has  disappeared  ;  but  tbs  lisve,  north  tran- 
sept, and  central  tower,  lOOieel  high,  are  in  better  preser- 
vation. Tlie  western  part  of  the  nave  has  been  fitted  up 
and  is  used  as  the  parish  kirk.  Tlie  western  end  is  a  lofty 
gable,  with  a  beautiful  Norman  door;  and  there  is  another 
beautiful  Norman  door,  which  once  was  tbe  entrance  from 
the  cloisterii.  The  architecture  appears  to  be  Norman,  in- 
tsfinin^led  with  Early  English.  On  tbe  south  side  of  the 
ehoir  is  a  chapel,  formerly  used  Ibr  the  |fammsr>sobool. 
Foundations  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  found  extendinu 
to  u  considerable  distance  from  the  church,  and  the  burial- 
ground  i>  very  spacious. 

The  town  blatid^  ilk  a  narrow  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jed.  It  consists  of  several  strcols,  converging  in  the 
raarket'plsoe  in  the  centre  of  tbe  tosro.  There  are  several 
bouses  on  the  right  bank  of  tba  riYor,  forming  a  kind  of 
suburb.  Tbeiw  aia  thias  bndgaii  over  tha  Jad ;  and  others 
over  one  or  two  small  bums  or  brooks  running  into  it,  all 

in  or  near  tho  town.  The  principal  streets  are  surticiently 
spaciuuii ;  and  though  the  houses  have  guner.iUy  an  i.;-  cf 
antiquitV,  many  of  ihem  are  very  good;  and  in  the  out- 
sliirts  o^  the  town  are  many  pleasant  villas.  The  county 
hall  IS  near  the  market-plsM ;  and  close  to  the  soulbetn 
end  of  the  town,  on  an  alavsted  sitsb  is  tbe  county  primn 
(including  a  gaol,  bridewell,  and  debtors*  prison,  with  anoitse 
fur  the  governor),  on  a  better  eoostruetion  than  tbe  gene- 
rality of  Scotch  prisons.  As  it  occupies  the  site  of  the 
antient  castle  of  Jedburgh,  it  has  retained  the  name  of  The 
Cattle.  There  aie  three  dissenting  places  of  worship,  twoof 
them  tolerably  spacious.  The  dissenting  intsiasl  is  strong 
in  and  about  Jedburgh. 

The  principal  manufactmes  of  tlie  town  aru  of  woollemi, 
such  as  blankets,  flaniMls,  tartans,  shawls*  sbapberds'  plsid- 
ings,  hosiery,  lambVwool  yarn,  and  carpets;  these brsnohes 
give  employment  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  ]>er- 
sons.  There  ore  an  iron  and  brass  fnuudr)  ,  and  a  factory 
for  patent  printing-presses.  There  are  quarries  of  red  and 
white  sandstone  m  the  prish  and  !!«veral  corn-mills. 
Bread  is  made  ibr  tba  supply  of  tho  surrounding  villages, 
and  a  great  qnantity  is  sent  into  tbe  north  of  England. 
Tbere  sre  two  brsneb  banks.  The  markets  are  on  Tuesday 
and  Saluidayj  tbo Tusaday narketisawsll  attended  oorii* 
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markot.  Thcrn  is  n  moiulily  caltle-ioarket,  and  ^ae.-%  ar@ 
four  hor^e  and  caiile  lairs  held  in  the  yetr,  besides  a  largu 
abeep  aod  wool  fitir  ai  Bank,  in  m  nmola  put  of  the  pahah. 
Th*t«  is  •  poatHifllee.  and  (here  is  eonminndttkm  bj  eoedi 

daily  %vi(h  KrIinburKh  and  Newcastle,  and  twioe  ortlliee 
times  a  week  \vith  Ilau  ick  and  Kelso. 

Ji'dl)iir(;h  is  the  scat  of  a  presbylery,  of  tlic  circuit  court 
of  Justiciary,  and  of  Juilice  of  Peace.  Sheriff,  and  Small- 
Debt  Court*.  The  corporate  body  of  the  burgh  consi>(ts  of 
e  immiat,  four  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  ei(;hteen  councillors, 
Iburef  whom  are  chosen  from  the  deacons  of  the  eight  in- 
corporated tradea.  The  rojraUjr  ov  juriadiotiim  estoDU  ooly 
over  a  part  of  the  parish :  it  was  aomewhet  enlarged  Ibr 
parliatneiitary  purjx:)ses  by  the  Reform  Act.  Tho  burgli 
uniteswilb  Ha(i(lin[;ti')ii,  North  )k>i  wick,  Dunbar,  aud  Lau- 
der to  return  t  ineinber.  Tin;  bu-itu  ss  of  the  burgh  courts 
ia  decneaing:  the  corporation  have  the  manageoieut  of  part 
of  the  oottoty  prison. 

There  wen^  in  1834,  Ibartseo  ibifor  cvMunf  lehools  in 
the  pemb.  attended  by  950  leholtra*  about  one  m  six  of  the 
population ;  of  these.  1 70  were  attending  the  parochial 
Bcliuol,  with  which  tlie  Engli^ih  school  had  boen  united. 
There  are  several  excellent  public  libraries,  ono  of  them 
sotnprehending  a  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  books. 
There  are  two  public  reading-rooms  and  a  readniij  society. 
There  an  a  dispensary  (for  which  tho  marquis  of  Lothian, 
in  erected  a  commodious  house,  with  baths  and  other 
Meooimodattonsi  a  stvingt-banit,  and  some  religions  and 
charitable  sodetlea. 

The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  apples 
nnd  pears,  an  advantage  which  It  owes  to  the  cxcellenct;  uf 
the  «.i>il,  and  the  care  and  intelligence  of  tlic  mor.ks  of  a 
former  age.  There  are  trace*  of  a  Roman  camp,  aud  of 
tome  other  antient  camps,  of  a  Roman  road,  aod  some 
reiaains  of  the  oastlee  and  towers  of  the  middle  aces,  etpe- 
etsUy  of  Femieburat  or  Firnihint  Ckade  on  the  Jed,  about 
two  miles  above  Jedburgh,  the  antient  seat  of  the  Kers, 
ancestors  of  tho  murtjuis  of  Lothian. 

Kelso  is  11  miles  north-north-east  of  Jedburgh,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  receives  the  Teviol  just 
ouposite  the  town:  the  Tweed  is  at  their  junction  about 
44t»  feet  wide,  the  Teviot  2U0  fe^.  The  parish  had,  in  1831, 
a  population  of  4939,  about  one-tenth  agricultural:  it 
eompieheads  what  antienll/  oonsiituted  thme  parishet^  or 
parts  of  three  parishes,  and  inelndes  a  portion  of  the  antient 

biirjjh  (if  11  i\burgl»,  with  llie  ruins  of  Roxburt:;li  Cr.stle, 
for  soiut]  tiuie  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  ku.^s,  and  1 
before  which  James  II.  of  Scotland  was  killed,  a.d.  i-JOO. 
Kelso  was  famous  for  its  abbev  of  Tuonensis  (a  class  of 
Benedictines),  founded  fay  Xing  David  1.  early  in  tbetwelilh 
eanlunr.  The  abbey  was  npeatedly  burnt  or  otherwise  much 
injured,  especiuUv  in  the  Englian  invasions  of  and 
1545,  led  by  Lord  Surrey  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford  (after- 
wards duke  of  Somerset)  respectively.  The  town,  which 
was  originally  little  more  than  n  Kuburb  of  Roxburgh, 
acquired  greater  importance  from  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey,  anil  rose  rapidly  after  the  il(;<'ay  of  Roxburgh;  but 
it  was  nearly  dsstroyed  in  Hertford  s  invasion  in  164.i. 

liw  town  flOHsistB  of  several  streets  converging  in  an 
Open  aqnarob  and  extends  for  about  half  a  mile  aloqg  the 
nver  Tweed,  to  whidi  the  principal  street  is  paimllel.  The 
old  houses,  witli  gables  to  the  street,  have  \ery  j^enerally 
given  way  to  more  mo<lcrn  buddings  ui  freestone,  roofed 
with  slate,  Riving  to  the  town  a  very  haudsonio  appi.-amnce, 
which  is  improved  by  the  picturesque  scenery  ui  ihe  sur- 
rounding country. 

The  mine  of  the  Kelso  Abbey  church  are  of  mingled 
arehitaetnre;  the  prsdominant  cbaraoler  howafer  is  Nor* 
man.  more  or  less  decorated,  with  some  portions  of  early 
English  intermingled.  The  building  was  in  the  (brm  of  a 
cro*s  99  feetlongdhe  nave  being  shorter  than  llie  clioir),  w  ith 
a  transept  71  feet  luii^  nnd  23  feet  briiud,  wiili.-i  central  tower 
91  feet  bigli.  The  nan.t  are  considerable,  aiul  liavu  been  in 
the  course  of  the  present  century  cleared  from  some  incongru- 
eiusadditioiis  madu  |o  them  in  order  to  adapt  the  nave  to  the 

Oose  of  a  modern  ehnreh,  for  which  it  was  used  until  late  in 
Bsteentury. 

There  are  two  modeni  churches  •  tho  one  lately  erected 
on  iht-  luiiih  Slide  of  the  town  i«  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  on  the  iMud.M  ;  it  is  in  the  Klizabetban  style, 
with  a  tower  7U  feet  high.  There  are  live  plitceii  of  worship 
for  dissenters.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Tweed  494  teet 
ioiy,  with  ftw  eUiptwat  arches  of  72  feet  spa«i  th*pi^ 


nrr  14  feet  wide  it  was  desigaed  by  tbe  Ute  Mi.  Retmie. 
[Rii.-iMiK.I  Tho  town^hoaseuaneat  modem  bnildtng  on 
tbe  east  side  of  the  sqnan. 
Tho  manufbetiireB  of  Kelso  are  not  important ;  leether, 

linens,  stcrkinL's  ti  iK,  w  iollen  cloth,  and  tobacco  are  ma- 
nufactured :  but  «U  tiieso  branches  jjivo  employment  to  1J« 
more  tli  in  ,  o  men.  There  are  four  branch  banks  and 
numerous  good  shopii.  There  are  a  daily  market  far  provisiotu^ 
a  weekly  corn-market,  and  a  monthly  cattle  and  sbsep 
market,  besides  five  yearly  fairs,  including  that  of  St  James, 
oae  of  tbe  be^attended  on  the  border.  Professional  nseo 
are  tolerably  numerous.  Tlwre  are  races  at  Kdio;  and 
rural  sports  of  various  kinds  are  much  practised  in  tbo 
neighbourhood. 

Kelso  is  a  burgh  of  barony  with  a  peculiar  constitution  ; 
the  baron  bail.e  ha^  jurisdiction  in  small  matters,  civil  and 
criminal.  There  i»  a  small  prison  or  iock-up-h  >use.  The 
police  of  the  town  is  inefficient,  especially  as  the  population 
nas  been  detarioraled  by  an  inllux  of  gipsies  from  the  neigh- 
bottring  parish  of  Yetholm,  and  by  tne  settlement  of  some 
Irisli,    There  is  a  good  deal  of  petty  crime. 

Thcru  IS  a  post  office  at  KeUo ;  and  communication  is 
maintained  by  n  1  cs  with  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh 
daily, and  with  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  and  Hawnk  tuice  or 
tlireu  times  a  week. 

There  were^  in  i  834,  ten  day-schools,  two  of  them  paro> 
chial,  namelytan  Bnglisb  and  a  grammar  school,  three  bup- 
poned  by  pirate  charity,  and  five  privala  schools.  The 
number  of  sebelan,  in  1836.  was  664 ;  it  bad  been  diratniah- 
ing  for  the  previous  tlireo  or  four  years.  Tlu  rc  were  aUo 
MX  Sunday-schouls.  There  are  three  joint-stock  l.branes 
of  ioiK),  2000.  and  1500  volumes  respectively;  and  several 
other  libraries,  a  book-dub,  a  Physical  aud  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, and  two  aawa-roomi.  Two  nawipapeia  ira  pvbltshad 
in  the  town. 

There  aia  a  dispensary,  with  abodoe  for  teeei»tng  patjeats» 

furnished  with  batlis,  &c ;  and  a  saving^Miaak.  nuipecism 

has  much  increased  at  KcUo. 

Hawick  is  about  10  mi;es  south-west  of  Jedburgh,  on 
the  right  or  south-east  bank  of  ilie  Teviot,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Slitrig.  Shtterick,  or  Slitridge,  which  flows  through  thi 
town.  T^ie  parish  oontaioK  about  24  square  mile«,  and  had. 
in  1»JI,  a  population  of  497U.  Hawick  suffered  much  in 
tha  bordec  warfare  of  fitraor  days;  and  both  in  the  ts«a 
and  the  rural  parts  of  tbe  parish  era  several  towers  or  hoaoaa 
w-hoso  streni^tb  shows  they  were  dcsi^,'ned  for  ffrtihcatioMk 
I  Atnong  these,  on  the  letl  bauk  uf  the  Tcviut,  three  mil«S 
above  Hawick,  is  Branxholm,  rebuilt  by  Scuti  of  BuocIeu;;h. 
Its  owner,  after  being  almost  entirely  de»troyed  by  the  En- 
glish under  tbe  earl  of  Sussex,  a.d.  1570  :  the  butlding  has 
been  so  altered  and  repaired  as  to  bare  lust  much  of  its  an- 
tient appeeraneob  but  it  is  of  interest  as  occupying  tbe  site  of 
the  Branxholm.  or  Branksnme,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  Lav 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.*  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
spacious  street  along  the  bank  of  the  I'evioi,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Slitridge,  one  of  them  very  antient.  Tliert  are  m  the  whole 
parish  eight  bridges.  The  streets  are  w«U  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Tho  general  appcaraiiceof  thetownhasbaan  moeb 
alteted  of  lata  years  by  tiie  laying  out  at  nav  stnata  and 
the  substitution  of  better  dwel  I  i  ng-housss  and  shope  fbr  those 
previouiily  existing.  The  parish-church  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  la^t  century;  it  is  destitute  uf  architectural 
beauty,  but  in  a  good  situation.  There  are  four  disAonting 
meeting-houses,  a  lown-hail,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  used  oc- 
casionally for  public  meetings. 

The  manuiboturas  are  chiefly  of  woollen  yarns,  flannfii> 
and  other  woollen  iu>d«r>e1olliing,  plaidin^,  shawls,  tartans, 
druggets,  woollen-cloths  of  various  descriptions,  blankets, 
and  lamb's- wool  hosiery.  In  these  branches,  in  1838.  1*81} 
w'tirkju'ople  were  employed  m  and  round  the  tov^n  ;  and  the 
annual  consumption  of  wool  w  a.s  ottmuied  ai  I  us, uuu  stoned 
there  wore  11  e.vtensive  factories,  ViO'j  slocking-frauic.-i.  and 
226  weaving-lwuis.  A  uurober  of  females  were  employed 
in  senring  stockin^o.  Machinery,  candles,  aud  gloves  were 
also  manufacture^and  tha  tanning  of  leuher  and  tbadicm* 
ing  of  sheep-skins  were  also  carried  on.  There  is  a  post- 
'  tlice.  ^faiU  to  and  from  l>oitdon  and  Edinburgh,  by  way 
ul  Carli.sle,  pas*  tiiiouL;li  the  town;  there  are  coaches  to 
Edinburgh  three  linie»  week,  and  to  Jedburgh  and  Kelx) 
twice  or  ihree  tiiueK.  Tiiere  is  a  weekly  market  ui  Tbun- 
day,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs  for  uorsea^eatO^  ^tttnk 
and  iiiriug  senranls,  geaent.;;  w«U  attended. 
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TliurL-  were  in  the  parish,  in  1R^!1,  a  parochial  school  with 
»  small  additional  endowment ;  a  serond  uuroclual  i^diool  at 
the  vilUiye  of  Newmill  ;  uml  ii>ti  j  i  .vni  -ipIiooIs  ;  bi-siflcs 
twnii}-Cijur  Sabbalh-scliwolti  ou  lliti  lociil  system,  connected 
v,nh  the  estublishmcnt,  and  four  Sabbalh-sc-hoola  matia^^od 
b>  diiWDten.  Tb«  number  «f  cluldcNi  in  tba  day-6cbuoU 
Wit  862,  vis.  bof Band  375  gMs;  Awe  iasnreelyuy  per- 
son a  native  of  the  parish  who  »  not  M»  loiwid  ind  wiite. 
There  are  a  public  library  of  3500  voluniet,  a  trade*'  library 
of  12(10  vcilumes,  three  juvenile  libraries,  and  a  schucil  uf  artii. 
TLere  are  a  savings'-bank,  and  several  religious  andchanln- 
lilo  institutions.    The  police  of  the  town  is  \ery  inefhcieiit ; 

Kly  thefts,  embezzlements,  and  petty  assaulu  are  frequent, 
iperisni  has  increasted  uf  late  years  with  man  tiian  «rdi- 
naijr  rapidity;  Hawisk  ia  a  boSB^  of  barony ;  dvfl  aauiea 
to  any  extent  and  criminal  eaMi  of  minor  dawription  are 
tried  before  the  buigh  justioe*.  There  ia  a  WNlehM  prison 
of  only  one  routn. 

Melrose  is  on  the  south  hank  of  tlie  Tweed,  1 1  miles 
north-west  from  Jedburgh.   The  parish  has  an  area  of  45 
square  miles,  and  had.  in  1S3I,  a  population  of  4339,  rather 
Inw  than  one'tbird  anioulturai.  This  pariah  appeara  to  have 
been  thtt  seat  of  a  Migiona  coniDUttity  in  the  time  of  the 
Suxon  heptarchy  ;  but  the  establishment  was  dentroted 
when  the  Scots  obtained  the  district  from  the  Northum- 
brian Saxons.    Some  monks  afu-rsvanls  made  it  the  [dace 
of  tlitiir  lemporary  residence;  and,  in  am.  1136,  David  i.  uf 
Scotland  founded  here  aCistertian  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which 
yet  remain.   The  original  Saxon  monastery  was  on  a  Hie 
nearly  suiTounded  by  the  Tweed,  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  ruins  of  tbe  later  abbey.  These  rains  are  well  known 
from  the  deweription  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel."    They  are  chietfy  of  the  abbey  church,  which  was 
m  the  tiirui  urai-ioAs;  the  length  uf  tliu  nave  and  choir  was 
•JjS  feet,  the  breadth  7'j  feet;  the  lenjjlh  of  the  chuir  alone 
about     ieet ;  tbe  length  of  the  tranMepl  was  130  feet,  the 
breadth  44  feet   The  walls  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transept 
nre  standing,  and  part  of  the  eenttal  tower.  Then  are  ttaoes 
of  the  cloistetB  and  of  the  monastic  bnildings.  Tbe  beauty 
and  finish  of  tbe  architectural  decorations,  and  the  majestic 
appearance  of  tbe  ruins,  altogether  render  MelroM  an  object 
of  great  attrartiun.   There  are  a  few  other  antiquities  in  the 
Harish  ;  the  shaft  of  an  antient  ctoks  in  the  centre  of  the  vii- 
.ftf^e  is  surmounted  by  the  t-m-l  uf  the  earls  of  Haddington; 
there  is  a  large  barrow  on  tbe  £ildQn'Hills,andaslone  with 
an  antient  Latin  inaariptiont  evidently  Roman,  has  been 
found. 

The  town  of  Meboie  oon^sts  of  a  eenCral  triangular 

space  with  streets  diveri;ing  from  it,  and  contains  about  70(1 
inhahitauls,  chieliy  retad  .sh()}ikt_i|iers,  iianihciali.smen,  or 
labourers,  with  their  famiUe*.  Ttie  place  has  an  air  of  an- 
tiquity; and  some  of  the  hou^i  s  liuvu  m  their  walla  stones 
vrilh  inscriptions  derived  from  Catholic  times.  Some  good 
modem  bousaa  have  been  built.  The  ebureh  ia  on  as  ami- 
neoee  a  short  dbtanee  west  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  plain  modem 
building  with  a  spire.  There  aro  two  stone  bridges  over  the 
Tweed  in  the  parish,  but  neitlier  of  them  near  the  town, 
and  a  su»f>cnsion-bridge  for  foot-passe n(;<  rs  and  single  horses. 
There  are  two  dissenting  mcelinc{-liouse«,  one  in  the  town. 
There  is  a  small  prison  or  lock-up-house,  consisting  of  a 
single  cell,  secarOt  dryi  and  tolerably  well  ventilated. 

There  is  no  manulasture  but  that  of  woollens.  Some  of 
the  establishoMnta  ootUMeted  with  tbe  manolacturiDg  dis- 
trict of  Galashtels  extend  into  the  western  part  of  the  pa- 
rish. The  linen  and  cottkui  manufactures,  which  flourished 
for  awhile,  have  bticuiuu  vxtuicl,  and  the  fisheries  have 
dwindled  to  nothing,  but  a(rriculture  is  conducted  with 
spirit  and  skill.  The  farms  are  larKe,  and  the  farm  build- 
ings commodious  and  substantial.  There  are  three  yearly 
fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Then  ia  a  post-office,  but  no 
conches  through  the  town.  The  EdinbiuBh  and  Jedbiof^h 
road  passes  near  it. 

There  are  several  schooU  in  the  parish ;  the  parochial  school, 
V  iMi  ;ii  .r  H(i  scholars,  beinn  in  Melrose  itself,  the  oti:ers  m 
the  sui  ruuiidiitg  viUaii;c^  and  hamlets.  Kducaliou  i»  gene- 
ralU  (lifTused,  and  ismucli  valued.  There  is  a  subscnplion 
library  at  Melrose,  and  there  are  small  religious  libraries 
in  the  surrounding  villages.  There  are  a  Aavings'-bank, 
i  ttkroa  firiendly  societies,  and  two  missionary  societies.  lieL> 
rose  is  a  burgh  of  burony,  but  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  charier  have  never  been  exercised.  The  sU|:eni)r  of 
the  burgii  (ihe  duko  uf  iiuceieugb)  nominates  u  baron 
bailio,  whosi/  deputy  exenMea  •  jariadietioA  in  tiilliBK 
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matters  as  a  magistrate.  Abhotsford,  the  residence  of  the 
lalo  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ii  in  tlie  parish  of  Melrose,  two  or 
three  miles  west  of  iht  ; n 

Castletown  u  in  the  southern  part  of  ihe  county.  The 
parish  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  south  of  Scotlan<l,  and 
comprehends  a  large  part  of  Liddesdale.  it  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  a  range  of  kills,  tbe  rami8oa> 
tionsof  wlaicb* separated  by  narrow  valleys,  extend  over  the 
whole  parish.  Tliv  population  in  1631  was  'i2i7.  about 
half  agricultural.  There  are  a  number  of  antiquitieH ; 
several  circular  enclosures,  or  anlient  British  foris  or  camps, 
calletl  '  Picls'  work?,'  a  druiilical  circle,  hcvi-ral  cairns,  a 
stone  cross,  and  the  castle  of  Hernntauc,  with  tbe  ruins  oi 
the  chapel  near  it.  Tbe  castle  is  a  tuasMvu  bwdbr  tower  or 
fbrtiaes,  nearly  100  feet  square.  The  walls  are  entire^  and 
have  been  lately  pot  into  complete  repair.  The  town  of 
Caslletowi-  '  'insists  of  two  long  sirccfs  parallel  to  each  other, 
lined  with  neat  new  houses,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  liddel, 
and  contains  a  population  of  abu\e  lODl).  The  town  was 
commenced  in  1 ;  !i3,  and  has  superseded  the  old  village  of 
Castletown  (so  called  from  a  border  fortress  now  deroolL^hed; 
higher  up  tbe  vale.  There  are  a  weekly  market  esUblisbed 
in  the  last  two  or  three  ycats,  two  yearly  sheen'rain.  aiid 
three  biring-days.  The  parish  church  is  ut  tlie  junction 
of  tbe  Hermttai^e  with  the  Liddel,  above  a  mile  troin  tlie 
town,  11)1  u  11  contain  700  or  SOU  people.  There  isadis- 
suniitij^  Hietsimg-house  in  the  pnrish.  There  are  four  paro> 
dual  schools,  one  principal  and  thtce  auxiliary,  besides  two 

tirivate  schools,  and  a  public  subscription  library.  No  puh* 
ic  convevance  passes  through  any  part  of  the  parish. 

TIw nUigeof  Yethofan,  in  tbeeaatam  port  of  the  county, 
b  remarkable  as  the  usual  abode  of  a  gipsy  colony,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  vol, 
i.,  pp.  164-161.  Su  fioawell's,  near  Melrose,  is  celebrated 
for  a  gfMCabeep>lkir,  the  graataat  in  Urn  wuMf,  bald  in 
July. 

Vivitiomfor  Eeeleriattical  and  Legal  Purjme$.—Oi  the 
thirty-ibnr  parishes  wholly  or  partly  in  Roatbuighshire,  nine 
in  thenorta*eaat  are  in  the  presbytery  of  Kelso,  nine  alonf 

the  north-western  border  are  in  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk,  one 
in  the  north  (Smailholm  or  Smallbolm)is  in  the  presbytery 
of  Lauder,  and  one  on  the  south  (Castletown)  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Langholm.  The  remaining  fourteen  central 
parishes  are  in  the  iiresbytery  of  Jedburgh.  Tlie  presbyteries 
of  Kelso,  Selkirk,  Lander,  and  Jedbuigh  are  in  the  synod 
of  Merse  and  Teviotdato ;  the  picAftory  of  Langholn  ia  in 
tba  synod  of  Oiunfries. 
The  etrcttit  conrt  of  jnstieiary  and  the  sberilfHynirtare 

held  at  Jcdburs^h,  where  the  county  gaol  is.  Tlisre  are  i>ix 
prisons  in  the  i-uunty,  viz. :  the  burgli  and  county  prison  at 
.Jedburgh,  and  a  small  luck-up  house ;  and  small  prisons  or 
lock-up-houses  at  Keisu,  Hawick, Melrose,  and  New  Castle- 
town. 'There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  crime  in  Qda 
oountT  in  pnpoction  to  the  population.  The  oflTencos  eon* 
sixt  chiefly  of  thefts  (particularly  sheep-etealmg  end  em- 
hez/lement)  and  assaults  ....  Tlic  offendeni  as  a  class 
arc  said  to  be  of  drunken  habits,  and  to  bo  much  below 
others  :n  llie  ¥ame  rank  of  life  m  education  and  intelli- 
gence. Many  of  the  younger  of^'endurs  have  learned  no 
honest  means  of  getting  a  livelihood;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  their  parents  arc  themselves  either  poaitively  bad, 
or  at  least  very  negligent  of  their  children,  ^le  emnoea 
are  ehieHy  committed  by  resident  inbabitanta;  matiy  ho«^ 
ever  are  by  strangers.  The  police  of  Roxburghshire  haa 
been  lately  organised  and  [greatly  improved  ;  but  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal is  of  opinion  that  about  one-third  |i»rt  even  at 
the  offences  which  aro  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred 
to  the  shenii',  are  still  committed  without  any  clue  being 
obtained  to  tlie  parties  concerned,  or  without  sufiicient  evi- 
dence being  obtained  to  warrant  a  proaaeution.'  {.bupeetiMt 
qf  Pritonf  Third  lUpart,  1887.) 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliameht.  Je<I- 
buii;h  IS  the  principal  place  of  election.  The  same  burgh 
I  I  ited  fur  the  return  of  a  member  with  Haddington, 
North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Lauder.  The  constituency  of 
the  county  amounted  in  1834-6  to  1674.  in  l83$-6t0lHS, 
that  of  the  hurgh  district  in  I834'4  toOOl. 

History  and  AntiqpdHnj^ltt.  the  earliest  period  of  an- 
tbentio  history  the  counnr  laami  to  hwe  Wen  eoa^fo- 
hended  in  tbe  territories  of  two 'antient  Britinh  natfens,  the 

(Jiideni  ill  the  west,  and  the  Oladcni  in  tlin  nn-f     Of  these 
Celtic  nalioDS  the  cairns  and  barrels  or  iimuili.  and  other 
aopuletnalantiqiiitiGawhieh  Imvobcen  found,  are  suppw4 
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to  be  relic*.  Druidical  stones,  ao\uo  of  them  arrange<l  in 
oifdeat  am  Ibnnd ;  and  the  Eildun  IlillA  and  other  emi 
iteooM  an  erawnad  witb  fort*.   On  the  conquest  of  this 

Etrt  of  tlio  kHaai  by  the  RoibuMi  the  county  was  compre- 
ended  in  the  province  of  ValentiB,  and  RomaD  roads  were 
carried  across  it,  and  Roman  stetiont  established  within  it. 
Someof  the»e  statiuiis  \»erc  forniod  by  occupyin'^  llid  aiitiutit 
forts  or  hill'camps  of  the  ualives,  and  str<;ii^;tlu'iiirig  and 
adapting  tbeni  by  Roiii;u»  skill  uiul  labour.  Tliu  camp  oi> 
die  £ilaoD  Hilb  was  thus  occupied.  A  cbuin  of  Roman 
poata  may  be  traced  by  their  existing  remains,  and  there  are 
iraeea  of  Roman  loada,  Oneb  which  waa  a  continuation  of 
Watling^tree^  may  be  traced  (Wtm  the  Northnmbrian  bor- 
der across  the  county  neiir  Jfilbursh  mid  Mehosc.  in  llie 
direction  of  I-^hkUt.  Coins,  VL'^^fis  of  copper  and  brasw, 
end  (JtliLT  Human  auli<|UHies  have  bcon  discovered.  Tlie 
TrimoQtium  of  riuU  niy  and  Ricbatd  of  Cirencester  m 
flzad  bjr  some  antupiunt  H  nt  the  camp  on  the  Eildons  near 
MeliOM :  but  Chalmers  places  'I'rimontiuni  at  Birrenswork 
Hill  in  Annandale,  Dumn-iosshiro,  and  make*  the  Eildun 
camp  tc  be  the  Ad  Fine*  of  Richard  of  Cireneaaler,  wbieh 
others  fix  at  Che«r  Green.  Oadanica,  mentioned  by  Rieh- 
ard,  1.-.  tixi'd  by  s  mie  al  Hawick.  (Stc  ^filp  of  Antieut 
Bntutn,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  DitTusion  of  Usl-CuI 
Knowledge.) 

On  the  departure  of  the  Romans  tins  county  was  exnosed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Angles,  who  founded  the  Northum- 
brian kinjtdom.  The  nalivea  atrn^ glad  lonf  and  gaUantly, 
and  it  is  to  this  period  tbat  Chalmera  aseribot  the  eonitrae- 

tion  of  l!  f  f  '  lTail,  t\  vast  ditch  at  least  twenty-six  feet 
broad,  with  a  rampart  eiylit  or  ten  feet  high  on  each  »ide  of 
il,  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  diieh.  fxtendrnj; 
from  near  Galashiels  in  Selkirkshire  to  Peel  Fell  on  the 
border  of  Northumberland,  forty-five  miles,  of  which 
eij^htecn  are  id  Ruxbuighsbiro.    But  the  Angles  {irnined 

? round,  and  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  ucuupied 
eviotdale,  wbieh  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Nortbum* 
bria.  [NoRTHrMBBRLANo,]  In  the  tenth  century  it  was 
relinouisbed  by  the  An^lo-Saxons  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  Scnto-Northumbhan  terri- 
tory conipreheiiilerl  under  the  general  name  of  Li)tliian. 
From  this  lime  llie  county  was  gradually  ^tron^tliened  br 
miles  and  towers  against  that  hostility  to  which  iis  mi>ih- 
tioa on  the  border  peouliarlje&pnad  it.  Jedbargb  Castle 
waa  erected  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  twelfth  rerilury,  and  is  the  earlie.st  in  llie  county  of 
whicii  any  distinct  accouul  can  bu  j^aen.  Ru.xbur^h  (,'astlc 
was  perhaps  of  as  early  date,  andal  one  time  of  greater  im- 
portance. Hermitage  Castle  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II.  (a.o.  1214-49);  and  in  following  years,  but 
mpeoially  aAer  the  aggressions  of  Edward  L  bad  embittered 
the  boatility  of  the  two  nations,  rose  the  wiont  eastlea, 
towers,  and  peeU,  of  whieh  many  ruins  exist,  and  home  of 
which  have  been  brougbt  into  notice  by  the  '  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scoiti.sh  Borditr.'  and  the  poetns  of  Sir  Walter  Seoti.  ' 

Of  Ko\buigli  Caslle,  now  m  Kclso  ])arish ;  ol  Clintwood 
Ciis-ile,  Ml  Cusitletowu  parish;  of  Gijssfonl  Casile,  in  Eiklbrd 
]Kni-h;  and  of  Haliedean  ur  Holydean  Castle,  in  i^owden 
pai  t~h,  iho  remains  are  very  scanty.  Of  Delphiston  Tower, 
in  OAtiam  parish,  and  Minto  Tower,  in  Mijito  parish,  there 
are  rather  more  remains,  also  orGoldielanda  Castle  near 
Hawick  ;  but  none  of  these  call  for  particular  notice.  The 
ecclesiostual  ruins,  KeUo,  Jedburgh,  and  Mrlrose  abbeys, 
have  been  noticed  already.  Tiieie  arc  remarkable  caves  at 
Jedburgh.  Roxburgh,  and  Anciuin,  which  app<K*r  to  have 
been  used  as  habitations,  probably  as  temporary  retreats 
during  the  border  wars.  There  are  sutne  remarkable 
fomaina  of  walla  in  Aocrum  parish,  forming  a  quadrangle, 
•noloaiaf  «i  anMBWiaa  above  which  they  rose;  tluqr  are 
called  the  Maltan  wall,  and  arc  suppo:,ed  to  be  the  rematna 

of  a  buildin'.;  belonging  to  t!io  Knights  of  Malta.    Sm  ill 
holiii  Towur  IS  so  conspicuous  as  to  form  a  landmark  tor 
seamen  entenni^  Berwick  harbour. 

Roxburghshire  appears  Ui  have  been  early  established  as 
a  sliire.  Mention  of  the  slieritf  occurs  in  the  reigns  of 
Alexander  1.  (UOMlMj  and  David  1.  (ajx  I1S4-I1A3). 
Tlie  chief  fortremaa  in  the  diiie  wen  eeded  to  the  English 
by  William  the  Lion,  to  redeem  himself  from  captivity, 
AJ).  1174,  but  restored  a.d.  1189  by  Richard  I.  When 
Kdwanl  1.  seized  Seoiland  into  his  own  hands,  lie  placed 
this  coiuii>  undi  r  a  niiliiar)  adminislralinn ;  but  tho  suc- 
cesses of  Robert  Bruce  aiitl  hi"?  suppurter  Dout;lus,  the  latter 

of  whom  took  Box.bui:;$b  Cattle,  ajx  1313,  restored  the  for- 


mer mode  of  administration  by  a  sheriff.  Tho  connty 
was  still  however  claimed,  and  at  times  sncces-nfully.  by  the 
kings  of  England,  who  oomsionally  appointed  the  eheriff, 
while  in  the  intetvala  of  Bnriith  weaknem  and  deeliaa  the 
Seottiah  princes  exercised  ue  right  of  appointment.  In 
1342  Roxburgh  Castle,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Englisb, 
w  a-  l  ik  -n  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Delwolsy,  who  was 
apj'u.iiiud  by  the  Scottish  king,  David  II.,  iheritV  of  (he 
county.  This  appointment  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  gT\  i!i 
Douglas  family,  one  of  whom.  Sir  William  Douglas  id  Li  l 
desdale,  seised  the  sheriff,  and  carrying  him  off  to  his  ca^t:c 
of  Uermitaga,  there  atamd  him  to  death,  A4k.  lS4a.  In  the 
Interval  between  a  j>.  1 and  1894,  hi  whieh  year  the  fleetdi 
again  possessed  thera»elves  of  the  comity,  excejit  the  rastics 
of  Jedburgh  and  Roxburgh,  Roxburgbshire  vva.s  in  the 
power  of  tlie  English.  It  was  cliietly  by  tho  valour  of  the 
Douglas  family  lit&l  it  was  recovered,  and  the  sheriflV  wm 
commonly  chosen  from  tliat  family,  who  came  to  reserd  it  s> 
their  right,  so  tbat  the  appointment  of  Sir  David  Fleming  of 
Biggar  to  the  office,  in  jld.  1405,  led  to  his  assaaainntioa  bf 
Jamea  Donglaa  of  Balveny.  The  office  of  sheriff  then  be- 
came hereditary  in  the  Douglas  fbmily,  and  continued  *• 
utitd  the  final  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions.  Rox- 
biirf;h  Caaile  was  taken  fh)m  the  Knglish,  a  d.  1 460,  by  Mary 
of  Giieldros,  widow  of  king  .James  II.,  who  had  falltti 
during  the  siege;  Jedburgh  Castle  had  been  recovered  liin;; 
before. 

The  calamitiea  of  war  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  town  of 
Roxburgh,  whieh  had,  in  the  reign  of  DarM  I.,  been  tb« 

royal  rcsidenee  and  the  county  town.  On  its  downfall  Jed- 
burgh bec;;rae,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  couniy  town. 

;  Tbo  sheriffs  appointed  by  llie  English  made  Hawick  their 
residence.  Liddesdale  was  possessed  by  various  branches  uf 
the  Douglas  family,  and  pasied  by  exchange,  in  1492,  to  the 
earls  of  BothwelL  It  was  held  by  the  notorioaa  earl  of 
Queen  Mary's  time,  and  she  vuiied  him  when  be  ley 
wounded  in  bis  eaatle  at  Hermitage,  in  a.d.  lS6d.  In  the 
commencement  of  this  unfortunate  queen's  reign,  aj).  154). 
an  Eii'^Hsh  army, which  had  invaded  the  country  und.  r  Sir 
Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Bryan  Lsylon,  was  here  defeated  wuii 

j  ooii.-iideruble  lo.«»  by  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus.  Th'-- 
county'  suffered  materially  in  the  suoceediDi(  iiivtisioDs  of 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somerset,  A.n. 
Ift4ft-1M7  i  of  Lefd  Omy,  a.j>.  1M8 ;  and  of  the  Bail  ef 
Sussex.  A.D.  1S79. 

(Xm  StaiinUail  Acmunt  of  Scotfnn  l ;  Chalmers's  <^  ite- 
li'tiiia:  Forsylli  s  lieitiiti^s  nf  ScollanJ :  Chiimb»irb"»  Quxet- 
teer  of  Scol/and  :  Piirltttm^iitan/  Hij  ert.) 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  IN  LONDON.  At 
Iho  accession  of  George  III.,  painting,  aeulptu  re.  and  arrbi 
taoture,  notwithstanding  there  were  eminent  artiste  in  a!I 
theso  hnnehes,  were  in  a  lower  state  in  Great  Britain  than 
In  nosi  parts  of  Europe.  Foreign  critics  did  not  he^itsti- 
to  BKiarl,  that  the  ungenial  climate  or  the  physical  defects  of 
ihe  English  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  attain- 
ment of  pxreUence  in  the  arts.  Whether  these  opinions 
induced  the  young  king  lo  turn  his  attentiun  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  endeavour  to  remove  this  national  stigma,  caaaM 
now  ho  known,  but  it  is  eartaln  tbat  he  soon  began  to 
show  n  strong  disposition  to  onoounmo  tbo  arte,  Tbo  atady 
of  arehiieeture  under  Mr.  fafterwartu  Sir  Wltllnm)  Chaa- 
bera  became  hi*  favourite  reon'ation.  and  we  have  hear! 
that  his  jHitriotic  wish  lo  advance  the  tasle  aud  retjiii'mi  rii 
vl  tliu  nation  was  strengthened  by  the  representation-  m 
a'lvice  uf  DrummonU,  then  archbishop  of  Vork.  This  pir 
late  introduced  to  his  notice  Benjamin  West,  a  youn; 
American  artist  jiut  returned  from  bis  studies  in  Italy,  to 
whom  the  king  thenceforward  allowed  a  liberal  pevMMMl. 

An  institution  whieh  had  been  formed  in  1764,  called  *A 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  tri 
Commerce  in  Great  Britain,' was  the  first  which  iiu  lusW 
among  its  objects  the  offering  of  reward*  to  tho  hoe  arts 
Attempts  were  made  about  the  same  time  by  the  principa. 
artists  to  form  a  permanent  academy  for  the  cultivatioa  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  whieh  MIM.  la 
1760  however,  with  tho  aseiataneo  of  tho  olnmMaontioned 
Society,  who  liberally  alknoed  the  oso  of  thohr  groat  room  flir 
the  purp(»c,  the  artists  were  enabled  to  open  the  first  publif 
exhibition,  which  though  not  entirely  salitfeetory  to  the 
promoters,  attracted  great  atteiUioo,  and  was  for  ^<>\i  fal 

seasons  successfully  followed  by  a  similar  display  of  their 
talents.  They  were  in  consequence  induix^I  to  apply  to  tb« 
king  for  a  ehartor,  whieh  they  nadi^  ohtaiaod.  nadi  in  i7M 
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thtty  W9TB  eonstitated  a  body  rorponto  ntidvr  tfae  title  of 

•The  Incoriiarated  Society  of  Artists. '    The  way  wa«  thiit 
pavcHl  for  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy;  hut  its 
itnmfili.itc  (•au>e  was  a  schism  which  look  plare  in  the  '  So- 
noiy'  soon  after  lb«ir  incorporation.  Accortlmg  toKdwardi 
(whose  'Anecdotes  of  Painting'  furnish  the  hc&t  accounts 
of  the  stata  of  m  at  thtt  periodic  *  Uniortuiiat«l^  they  wcru 
actreely  ooll«et«d  vhni  iliaetiMioitt  arow  whieb,  in  the 
cour:«e  of  three  years,  caused  an  irreparable  breach,  and  in 
the  end  a  total  aisMlution  of  the  incorporated  Society.'  This 
event  be  attribates  'to  chn  loose  and  unguarded  manner  in 
which  the  charter  was  coraposcd:  for  \t  did  not  providn 
uu'aiiist  tho  a^lnussinn  of  those  who  were  disliiiKuished 
neiiliur  by  their  talents  as  arti«ts  nor  thuir  good  conduct  as 
men.'    "fhii  number  of  members  already  amoanted  to  a 
hundred  and  fbttf^ato^  of  «hom  a  large  portion  were  artists 
of  very  inAfior  merfti.  *tt  was  now  aeen,'  says  another 
writer  well  arquiiinted  with  t!iu  faf!ts,  '  that  no  society  of 
this  kind  couM  he  lasting',  unless  it  were  more  limited  in 
Its  numbers  and  select  in  the  choice  of  its  members,  and 
that  it  could  have  no  national  dignity  without  the  avowed 
and  immediate  patronage  of  the  sovereign.'  Acconlingly 
the  principal  artists  withdrew,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  king.   W.  Chambers, 
P.  Coetes,  G.  M.  Moser,  and  R.  West  presented  to  him  a 
memorial  signed  by  twenty-two  artists,  tne  purport  of  which 
was  to  show  the  probability  that  with  hin  ruyal  sanction  and 
encouragement,  and  by  means  <if  un  aiuiiml  exhibition  of 
ihcir  wurks,  they  would  sixin  he  able  to  raise  sufficient 
i'unrls  for  the  support  of  a  gratuitous  national  school  uf  art. 
Tlie  memorial  stated,  'The  two  principal  objects  which  wo 
have  in  view  are  tfaeeatabli»bing  a  well-regulated  school  or 
aeademjr  of  design,  and  an  annaal  exhibition  open  to  all 
artists  of  distinguished  merit;  we  apprehending  that  the 
profits  arising  from  tho  last  of  these  in<itilMlion>  will  f.illy 
answei-  all  the  expenses  of  the  lirst ;  we  even  Ihitier  our- 
selves that  they  will  be  more  than  necesi^ary  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  we  shall  be  enabled  annually  to  distribulc 
aomewhat  in  veeflil  charitiei.'  The  propocal  was  graciously 
received.  The  plan  of  a  eonsMtntion  was  draw  up  by  Mr. 
Chambers,  and  laid  before  tho  king,  which  he  approved, 
nn^  signed  on  the  lOih  of  Dercmlfer,  1768.    Thus  was 
f'.»iin  l('d  'Tlio  Royal  Acadeni)'  of  Arts  in  London,  Tir  the 
jmrptise  of  rultivating  and  improving  the  arts  ol'  |iamting. 
seulpture,  and  architertiirc' 

The  artists  who  signed  this  memorial  were  :  Heiijamin 
West,  Francesco  ZuccarcUi,  Naihaiiicl  Dance,  Richard 
WiNon,  Qootge  Micbail  M(Mer,  Samuel  Wale,  J.  fiaptist 
Cipriani.  Jerftmiah  Meyer,  Antrelica  Koolftnan,  Charles 
(V)tton,  Francesco  Bartol'izjii,  FmnrisCntes,  Edwnrd  Penny. 
Ceorge  Barrett.  Paul  Sandhy,  Richard  Yeo,  Mary  Mi i<.cr, 
Agosimii  Carlini.  William  Chambers,  Joseph  Wilion. 
Francis  MiUur  Newton,  Francis  Hayman.  These,  with 
.lohn  Baker,  M  isoii  Chaniberlin,  John  Qwynn.  Thomas 
(  jaiosborough,  Dominick  Serrss,  Peter  Toms,  Nathaniel 
Hone,  Jmhtu  Reynolds.  John  Itiebaids,  Thomas  Bamlby. 
George  Dance,  Francis  Hayman,  William  Hoare  of  Bath, 
nnd  johan  Zoffant,  composed  the  original  thirty-six  acade- 
nsirians.  Tho  number  fortv  was  not  eiMiii  leii-*!  till  1780 — 
bv  the  addition  of  Edward  Bmch,  Riehard  Cosway,  Joseph 
Kollekons.  and  James  Barry.  Their  first  meeting'  was  held 
on  the  14th  of  December,  when  the  follow  ing  ofhcers  wcic 
elected,  viz.:  J.  Reynolde, PrwVfcw/ ;  (5.  M.  Moicr,  Keeper ; 
V.VLiitmton,St'rretartf:  E.  Penny,  Frafmorj^  hunt- 
fng;  T.  Sandhy,  Prn/^ftsor  nf  Arrhiteeturfi  t  J.  Wall,  Pro- 
frMtor  qf  Pcrft)  iTlirr  ■  Ur  Willnm  H  i;r'er,  Profetior  of 
Anntomy,  The  king  app  ^intert  William  Chambers  Trea- 
turer,  and  R.  Wilson  Librnrnvi. 

This  list  of  the  founders  of  the  Roral  Academy  evidently 
includes  the  gnMt  imsf  of  talent  exiathig  at  that  period  in 
London. 

The  other  aeadenk*  of  Surope  which  have  been  es- 
tablished for  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  and  the 
pi-oraotion  of  public  taste,  are  supported  entirely  at  the  ex- 
panse of  their  respective  governments  as  na/t ono/ objects, 
sHid  are  usually  uncler  the  control  of  some  person  of  dis- 
tinction. Siicli  i*  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  founded 
just  a  century  before.  The  Royal  Academy  of  London  is 
essentially  different  from  these,  inasmuch  as  it  originated 
in  (he  private  munlBeence  of  the  reigning  king,  and,  since 
the  first  years  of  its  existence,  has  been  entirely  tttatnlained 
by  the  exertions  nf  tlie  nrtistH  themselves,  unanlad  hj  a 
siiigio  national  grant  or  public  subscription. 


The  king's  adoption  of  the  artists  was  immediately  fbllowfd 

by  the  most  liberal  and  cfl'cetive  support.  He  caused  apart- 
ments for  the  schools  to  be  fitted  up  ui  ins  own  pat.ice  of 
Somerset  Ho»;se,  supplied  tlie  Society  with  n><im.«  in  I'all 
Mull  tor  tlivit'  exhibitions,  and  tor  several  years  made  tip 
every  deficiency  in  their  expendiiure  from  his  privy  purss; 
with  true  and  considerate  benevolence  be  alhiwed  them  ak 
the  same  time  to  reserve  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  form 
a  Aind  fbr  neeessilous  membets  or  their  widows,  and  twice 
that  sum  to  administer  occasional  relief  to  artists  in  distress, 
whether  they  were  members  of  the  Society  or  not. 

George  III.  constituted  himwlf  tlie  head  of  the  Academy, 
and  showed  a  personal  interest  m  its  success;  he  gave  fre- 
quent audience*  to  its  officers,  oonflrtned  its  proceedings 
when  his  MMiction  was  necessary,  and  ottended  to  ull  its 
coneems  a»  if  it  wan  pan  of  his  household.  When  Old 
Somerset  Hoose  was  pnrebased  by  the  nation  as  m  rile  fat  m 
number  nf  public  offices,  the  king  took  care  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  the  new  buildint^  for  his  Academy. 

In  1  7  75  the  plans  of  a  new  site  w  ere  suhinitted  to  the  ap- 
proval uf  tht!  preDideni  and  council,  and  the  aparttHciiis 
devoted  to  this  purpose  were  fitted  up  with  a  dej;rec-  of  mog- 
niflcence  wurlhj  of  a  royal  palace,  the  talents  of  many  of 
the  principal  members  having  been  employed  in  Its  decora' 
tion.  In  July,  1780,  the  preparations  b«ing  completed,  the 
Royal  Academy  obtained  possession  of  their  new  residence, 
by  an  order  from  the  Treasury  to  thosurveyor-geiieral  of  the 
work.s.  and  their  (irst  exliibition  in  Somerset  House  took 
place  m  the  following  Near  This  friendly  superintendence 
of  as  affairs  and  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  weliare 
and  utility  of  the  Society  continued  till  tlie  year  181)0,  when 
tho  health  of  the  king  unfortanataljr  became  so  much 
impaired  as  to  prevent  any  further  interviews  between  the 
Academy  and  tr.  j  iTr  n  Hut  the  institution  had  now 
ac(|inreri  slabilii  , ,  i;i  1  i:.ou<^h  its  octs  for  some  time  re- 
mained iinconfirni'  1  -  ntiiuied  to  exercise  its  functions; 
and  when  the  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Princo  Regent,  he  took  the  Academy  under  his  protection, 
and  approved  of  their  proceedings.  On  his  aeeession  to  the 
throne,  in  IMO,  the  pnttioa  or  the  Academy  bad  become 
somewhat  ebattged.  A  gradual  augmenlaiion  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  annual  exhioitions,  aid^  by  a  judicious  ero- 
iiomy,  had  enabled  the  members  to  >upport  the  schools  on 
an  iiicrea.sed  scale  of  exjienriiture,  and  to  provide  for  the 
ctintinuance  of  the  establishment  from  its  own  resources, 
w  ithout  tho  assistanco  of  the  kuig.  On  the  death  of  George 
III.,  the  Aoadeny  solicited  Ins  succe-ssor  to  honour  them 
with  the  nme  pMPoaaRe  which  they  had  raoetved  flrom 
his  predeoesaor.  Geer^  IV.  readily  oonseoted  to  adopt  the 
Royal  Academy,  nnd,  in  furtlicrance  of  tho  views  of  iis 
Ibuoder,  placed  huuself  at  tlio  head  of  the  institution,  and 
thenceforward  gave  the  sanction  of  his  aigoature  to  siieh  of 
their  proceedings  as  required  it 

Though  tho  Society  did  not  derive  any  pecimiaTy  assist' 
ance  from  George  iV.,  they  were  on  many  eeeasions  in- 
debted to  his  munifioent  patronage.  Ha  bononred  the 
president  with  a  distinctive  badge,  a  gold  medal  and  chain, 
to  he  worn  on  all  public  occasions.  He  prescnied  iheia 
with  a  magnificent  lamp  for  their  prit)ci|ial  room,  and  greatly 
forwarderi  the  utility  of  the  schools  by  :^iving  them  a  largo 
and  highly  valiiablu  colle<-t;on  of  casts  from  tho  fine!»t 
»ntiques.  which  were  procured  from  Rome  by  the  intenen- 
tioit  of  Canova. 

On  the  death  of  Oeorge  IV.,  his  sacoesH>r,  William  IV., 
immediately  extended  his  patronage  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  entered  cordially  into  the  views  of  his  rnyal  lather,  re- 
ceived the  ujlicers  vMth  promptnc^  and  allendjsd  with  j;reat 
kindness  to  their  wishes  on  all  occasions. 

In  a  proposal  having  been  made  by  Lord  Grey  and 
the  existini;  ratnistrv  to  transfer  the  establishment  fram 
Somerset  Uuuso  to  1  ralUgar  Square^  where  an  adillee  was 
proposed  to  be  raised  wmeh  woald  be  large  enough  fat  a 
national  gallery  of  paintings,  and  at  the  same  t.me  <ifT"er 
better  accommodations  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the  kuig 
was  appealed  to  on  ihc  .siihjwt.  .\t  fliit  he  seemed  rather 
adverse  to  the  removal  of  the  Hocicty  from  apartments  which 
he  considered  to  he  his  own,  where  they  had  been  planted 
by  th<-ir  founder,  and  where  they  had  carried  on  their  ope 
rations  with  success  for  above  half  a  century,  but  un  being 
informed  that  it  would  probably  cenduea  to  the  advantau^ 
i>f  the  arts  that  the  Society  should  have  better  exhibition* 
rooms,  pa'tir:il- r!y  for  works  of  sculpture,  he  consented, 
though  wiiu  sume  reluctance,  to  the  oxcbaiige  jwpoaed. 
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PUtii  of  tlw  Dew  building  were  accoi  lingly  lua  htton 
ibe  pc«<iilent  and  oouncQ.  and  the  accommodasiaiiiirtoe 
AAMemy  was  consulted  aa  ftiy  wc  may  suppoofl^  at  dreura- 
itanem  would  permit,  but  it  appears  that  tome  iDOon- 

vet,iL'ii<-b:>  oT  a  vi^ry  <ieriuus  kind  cuuld  not  b«  overcome 
Ttio  apai  trueini  uory  jml  into  their  pos»es«ion  in  1836,  in  a 
very  uiirnushi.nl  statu,  amJ  whully  ilevuid  of  such  decvu  atiun 
aa  Uil^bt  havo  b^u  «xp«H:ttid  in  au  academy  of  lliu  arts. 
The  reuoval  has  been  attended  with  great  expciiM.-  to  thu 
Sodety,  and  in  many  nupeoU  tbey  have  been  duappointed 
to  thaiir  •xpecutioii  of  inmiofad  aecooimodatioD. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Her  piMent  M^ty.and  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  position  of  the  Aeadeny  with  relation  to  hex 
royal  prtKluiessors,  the  queen  adoiituJ  the  Royal  Academy, 
consented  to  become  its  head,  tu  i^ratit  the  same  privileges 
of  a  private  audience  to  iti>  utHcur»,  and  to  ai^  aucb  Of  tMir 
procaadings  as  require  the  royal  sanction. 

ThiO  Royal  Academy  consisU  of  fort]r  academicians, 
pftiatata.  aeulp(on«  and  ardiiteeta.  There  i»  a  aeoond  order 
of  members,  styled  afiaoeiatea,  twenty  in  nomlier.  from 
whom  alone  the  vacancies  thai  occur  among  the  academi- 
cians are  supplied.  The  body  of  academicians  elect,  but  the 
approbation  and  signature  of  Her  Ifajeaty  WM  neriMiaiy  to 
make  this  election  valid. 

There  are  also  six  associate  eogravei^  Associates  are 
eleeled  by  the  body  of  academicians,  from  a  list  of  exhibitors 
who  dechire  themadvea  candidates  ftv  thb  honour. 

Tlicrc  are  a  treasonr  and  a  libmian.  A  bye-law  of  the 
Academy  requires  that  they  shall  bo  academicians.  These 
oflit  es  are  fille<l  by  Her  Majesty's  nominaiinn. 

Tiiere  arc  ali>u  a  keeper  and  a  socreiary.  These  offices 
are  filled  by  election,  with  the  approbation  of  lUr  Majcbty. 

There  are  four  profossurs,  academicians,  elected  by  the 
gBMml  aaaembly,  and  approved  by  tbo  queen,  who  read 
ketnnaon  painting»acuIniuN!,aiGliitecture,  and  pciapeetiTa. 

There  is  a  profenor  of  anatomy,  elected  by  the  aeademi- 
Ciau».  with  the  ajipruhatiun  of  Her  Majesty. 

There  are  three  sc  hools  :  a  stchcol  3or  »ludy  fioin  casU 
from  celebrated  works  ijf  antiquity  ;  a  {school  for  study  from 
living  modeis ;  and  a  [Minting  &cbool.  The  first  is  luuler 
Ibe  care  and  diroctin:^  of  the  keeper;  and  the  other  two 
•le  under  the  care  of  viaiton»  annnally  appointed. 

The  council  conaiata  of  nine  members,  including  the 
president,  and  has  the  management  of  all  the  concerns 
of  the  Society.  All  byc-laws  of  the  Academy  must  origi- 
nate in  the  council,  ami  have  the  apjirohation  of  ilio  ge- 
neral Bs.«cmbly,  and  the  sanciiuu  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  iaignaiure 
to  tiivu  ibem  effect. 

The  preaident,  council,  and  viaitora  are  annually  elected, 
mnd  eonflrmed  by  Her  llideaty*e  aignaiure. 

There  are  also  several  nonorary  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  namely,  a  professor  of  antient  literature,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Hiilieiit  lusiiory,  a  chaplain  of  high  rank  in  the 
church,  au  antiquary,  and  a  secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence, eleolad  by  the  general  eaiemblyand  nppcoved  by 
the  queen. 

Among  the  honorary  members  are  the  names  of  Samuel 
Johnson.  GoldHnitb»  Franklin  the  traualaior  of  Soeheelea, 
Gibbon,  Milfiwd  the  htatorian  of  Greece.  Banreiti.  Beunett 

Langton,  Dr.  C.  Burriey,  Walter  Scatt,  and  others. 

All  persons  uj^e  ailtiu.sbible  u.s  btudents  of  the  Academy. 
Nothing  but  indication  ut  talent  arid  a  vespectuble  character 
are  required  from  them.  Their  names  remain  unknown  till 
Judgment  is  passed  on  the  specimens  which  they  wnd  in, 
and  when  admitted  they  receive  a  gratuitous  education  from 
the  best  maateia. 

AU  painters,  sculptors,  or  architects,  whoae  works  abow 
sufficient  merit,  are  allowed  to  exhibit  widi  the  Academy, 
and,  being  admitted  exhibitors,  they  are  immediately  eligible 
as  associates.  Many  youn^i;  uriuts  whoso  l^reat  abilities 
have  promised  to  contribute  to  the  credit  and  support  of  the 
inatitutioa,  have  boea  chosen  asisociutes,  and  soon  afterw  ards 
aondenlciana.  tbou|^tlMy  had  scarcely  left  the  achools. 

The  executive  ^emment  of  the  Aeedemy  poaiee  in 
ntation  to  all  the  academicians,  and  half  the  ootincil  retires, 
and  IS  renewed  annually. 

Tile  operations  of  the  AcailLi.i)  are  continued  in  re^jular 
succession  throiii;hout  the  \e.n,  escepiiiii;  v.ir.uioiis  of  a 
month  in  SeptemLH-'r  and  a  toruughi  at  Ciiruimas.  Unfor- 
tunately the  necci-sity  of  giving;  up  the  only  room  fit  fur  un 
antique  acudciuy  to  tlie  annual  cxbtbiUou  of  asulpture. 
renders  tbo  cessation  «f  that  ecbwl  duiing  llw  eKbiution 
atiU  unnvoidAble  j 


The  schooU  of  (liuvdug,  painting,  and  modelling  ar^  r^pen 
daily  fruin  t4.>n  la  three  and  from  six  to  eight,  under  the  lirec- 
tion  of  the  keeper  andviaitora.  A  practical  cuuraecf  lectucoi 
on  pi>rspective  is  given  durinj;  the  spring.  Thcleetunaca 

anatomy  are  delivered  before  the  Christmas  Tecess ;  thoM 
on  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  are  given  twice  a 
ueek,  from  January  to  the  end  of  Maceb.  the  libniyia 

open  three  limes  a  week. 

Prizes  arc  annually  given  to  encourage  meritorious  stu- 
dents, and  those  who  have  ^inad  the  biennial  gold  medal 
have  from  time  to  tine  an  opportunity  of  being  sent  abroad 
to  study  for  three  years  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy. 

Amon^  the  chief  improvements  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  A-.i'Iemy,  besides  the  profc^^Jv^^ip  of  sculpture, 
may  be  reckoned  the  institution  of  a  school  of  paintiii;;, 
which  is  under  the  superiuiendeucc  of  a  special  officer.  It 
is  attended  twipo  a  week  by  visitors,  woo  ai-e  appi).tite<l 
from  tnong  the  •eedamieians  for  that  purpose,  iuid  pre- 
miunia  ere  wuuHd^  ewnrded  lo  the  ancceaaful  atudenta» 
Tbia  aebcol  ia  from  time  to  time  favoured  witti  the  Uian 

of  some  of  the  f-.vx-'i'  pictures  from  ihc  r  'val  collt'ctiins, 
from  the  Dulwicti  (jallery.  uiul  from  aii  the  pnncqial  c  .1- 
lections  of  the  metropolis,  which  are  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  placed  before  the  students.  For  the  furthcranco 
of  Ibis  obiect  the  Academy  have  purchased  the  finest  copy 
extant  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  celebrated  Last  Supper. 

The  library  of  the  Academy  is  eontinnally  improving, 
and  it  now  contains  all  the  best  vorks  on  art,  ocaidw  a  con- 
siderable number  of  modern  prints  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  engravings  of  the  Italian  school  from  the  earliest  luii  jd. 
formed  by  George  Cumberland,  tor  which  they  paid  bOoL 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrt- nco  the  Academy  pur- 
chased his  ooUection  of  architectural  casts  for  2iOL  (altbou^ 
their  apartments  could  not  acnomiBodate  them),  nnd  pre- 
acnted  tbem  to  the  Britisb  liueeuflt*  when  thej  «*e  wall 
arranged  for  the  bendlt  of  atudonii. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised,  whether  academic* 
are  calculated  to  advance  the  arts;  but  these  institi:tiou« 
vary  so  much  ii:  i  l  <  i  plan  and  character,  that  any  aiiswet 
to  this  question  must  depend  on  the  precise  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  word.  Academic  education  will  probably  W 
leaa  effeotiTe  than  the  education  obtained  under  a  master  of 
eminence  who  ia  daily  teaching  his  pupil  by  precept  and 
example  in  his  own  studio  ;  but  an  academy,  considered  as  a 
school  of  art,  is  just  a.s  liUeiy  to  stimulate  ^entu»  as  a  pri- 
vate school,  if  it  IS  well  conilucted.  The  great  men  ulr  i 
have  been  brought  up  in  private  schools  would  not  Imw 
been  less  eminent  if  tbey  bad  been  reared  in  an  academy, 
which  term  properly  means  a  place  of  instruction,  a  scbooi 
which  dflbn  every  opportunity  of  study.  If  such  schooU  can- 
nut  create  genius,  they  have  no  tendency  to  stide  it.  Str  J 
Reynolds  always  regretted  that  he  had  not  had  a  more  aca- 
demic education.  Tlie  school  of  the  Qiracci  sent  out  a 
number  of  well-trained  and  excellent  artists,  thout;h  tlity 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  produce  a  liafl'aello.  The  f:.ct 
is,  that  the  true  school  of  any  oountrr  is  in  the  mass  of 
talent  exiaimg  in  il^  and  act  in  the  itndie  of  mj  pnttieulair 
nrtMt 

It  ia  only  the  dementary  edneatlon  that  can  be  aecpiired 

in  a  school  of  any  kind,  but  this  is  prcris<;ly  the  kind  of 
ediicnlioii  which  a  weU-con»tituted  academy  can  give  better 
than  any  ):.  :'.  ;Ui-  toaster.  Tiie  utility  of  such  an  ei.tabh»li- 
ment  m  the  Royal  Academy  ianiiut  therefore  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  must  be  uom  want  of  diligence  or  capacity,  or  both, 
if,  with  such  numerous  aids  and  advantages,  theatudenta  do 
not  acquire  auffident  preparatory  knowledge  to  enable  then 
fairly  to  commence  their  profession. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  general  condition  of  painting 
sculpture,  and  architecture  when  the  Royal  Acailemy  ut 
Arts  was  established  in  176tt,  they  wdl  be  found  to  have 
made  at  least  as  ^reat  a  progress  here  as  they  Iiavo  made  in 
any  other  country  in  an  equal  period.  In  many  respeota  the 
English  may  vie  with  any  modem  school  of  painting;  in 
colour  and  efiect  it  ceoihwndly  aianda  alonck  ena  has  become 
a  model  to  the  rest  <^  Europe.  It  ia  clwincterised  by  orit^i- 
nalily  and  a  great  variety  of  &t  vli  ;ind  it  ha.s  produced  many 
woi of  tir»l-rale  excellence,  iu  portraiture,  faimiiar  sub- 
ject", animals,  and  landscape  it  IS  unrivalled.    In  historical 

t tainting  ulone.  from  the  want  of  national  cncourageaient.  it 
las  not  been  w  successful.  This  br%nch  of  art  con  only  be 
kept  alive  by  public  euoMtragement,  and  by  the  decormlion 
of  chuiclies,  palaeei^  and  other  public  buildings,  a  subject  to 
which  the  govecnneiit  of  this  eounlnr  have  hitherto  paHi 
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liUle  or  no  attention.  About  two  thousand  studoiits  have 
been  reared  under  the  tuition  and  auspice*  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Amonijthcsetlio  Wfll-kiiuwn  names  of  Bankes, 
Flaxman,  Nolleken?,  Deurf,  Bucon,  Rossi,  in  sculpture; 
Soane,  J.  Wyatt.  Wyalville,  in  nrchiiotrturu;  Norilicate, 
Opie,  Hoppner,  Lawrence. Wcstall,  Stoiliard,  and  Hilton,  in 
painting,  are  conspicuous.  Some  of  these  artists  are  en- 
titled to  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  any  period  of  art,  and 
o^ers  gave  proof  of  powers  vhieb,  if  they  had  been  eni- 
ployefl  in  national  works.  mif»ht  have  raised  Ei^lish  art  to 
a  sliU  hijiher  elcvatioti.  Tlus  list  might  be  much  enlarged 
if  we  could  with  propriety  include  in  the  enumeration  the 
names  of  living  artists.  TThe  creation  of  so  large  a  number 
of  well-trained  students  has  tended  to  dtflra>.e  a  love  for  the 
arte  Ibioughout  the  country,  and  giren  rise  to  institutions 
Ibr  tbtir  ettUivation  in  many  parts  of  the«ai|iin.  Thus  the 
pnlilte  laste  has  booD  impiofMl.  and  thoaa  bnmdiM  of  our 
manufbeturing  industrv  whleh  nqoira  the  aid  of  tbo  Art  of 
design,  have  been  f  v'^ctly  ewMNItagMt  bf  tiM  Mtablish- 
mont  of  the  Royal  Acaxlemy. 

Amonsj  the  henefits  derived  from  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy  may  be  mentioned  the  various  lectures  and 
discourses  which  have  been  delivered  there.  The  discourses 
of  Revnolda  are  highly  spproeiated  both  at  borne  and 
abroad;  and  ttw  leotoiw  or  Fnaeli.  Flaxman.  and  other 
professors  have  estubliahod  tlw  tliooriaa  of  thair  mpoetive 
arts  on  a  sure  basis. 

The  attention  which  tlio  Royal  Academy  has  uniformly 
shown  to  unfortunate  artists  in  general,  un d  the  libeml  ns- 
sistance  they  have  bestowed  to  such  out  of  tlicir  funds, 
•boald  not  he  mnitted.  It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a 
OOtnmittee  uf  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1836.  that  the 
fnm  mm  that  ttevbave  ospdndad  uipoMions  to  diitromad 
mentwrs  amouniea  to  1 1,106/.,  and  the  donatiom  to  artista, 

not  members,  :ind  iheir  l^unilies.  to  19,249/.  With  this 
geiTfrosity  the  Academy  hiis  combined  a  prudent  deiiree  of 
ecunumy  in  the  management  of  their  funds,  both  for  the 
Durpose  of  providing  against  casualties  and  for  the  gradual 
.mprovement  of  the  establish  men  t.  This  is  shown  by  the 
Ami  that  ttMsy  have  alroadv  oxptndod  S40,000/.  in  carnring 
out  tho  obraela  tat  vMen  thoy  iftn  associated,  and  have 
•till  reserved  for  exigencies  a  sum  of  47,000/.  stock. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  b«cn  staled,  that  the  Royal 
Academy  owes  its  eorpoiate  existence  entirely  to  the  crown, 
and  is  neither  supported  nor  aided  by  any  public  funds.  It 
has  also  been  shown  in  what  manner  it  has  become  en- 
titled to  aocommodation  in  the  National  Gallery.  Though 
the  eiertioiia  of  the  Academy  have  b«en  directed  toapabite 
otject—  the  inprovenMUtof  the  arts— it  ditteia  in  no  napoot 
any  other  body  ineorponited  for  literary  or  eeienttSe 
purposes,  such  as  the  Astronoroiral  Society  for  instance,  and 
othorii,  wluc  li  support  themselves  by  their  own  funds.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  tjrouiids  the  Hou^eof 
Comiuun-s  claim  the  right  of  inquiring  into  the  recetptji,  ex- 
penditure, and  general  management  of  the  Academy.  The 
eonmittee  of  the  Huuse  of  Commons  on  Arts  and  jMUmufac- 
tnret,  in  1B36,  did  however  inauire  i.nto  the  aflhira  of  thu 
Academy,  and  the  printed  evidenoe  leported  to  the  eom- 
mittee  shows  that  every  informstiofi  was  readfly  f iven  to 
them.  Tlie  result  of  the  inquiry  was  ii  i  i-\ cry  way  creditable 
tu  the  institution,  and  the  admin islraliuii  was  proved  to  be 
strictly  conformable  to  ibe  pacpoaea  ifair  vbieh  toe  Academy 
was  instituted. 

In  the  year  1834  the  House  of  Commons  had  addressed 
the  Idng^  icqneating  him  to  direct  the  Boyal  .  Academy  to 
ftimidi  them  wHh  certain  retamt  explanatory  of  the  eon- 

stitutiun  '  f  r»i  :  b  idy  and  its  proceedings. 

This  was  liiL  lirst  attempt  to  withdraw  the  Royal  Acade- 
my from  its  immctUale  connection  with  the  crown  and  to 
bring  it  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
this  occasion  the  Academy,  having  first  asked  tlie  pvrmis- 
aioa  of  tlw  king,  William  IV.,  i^ave  the  House  all  the  in- 
ftnitation  that  was  deaired.  But  in  1839  an  order  was 
made  to  ftiraiah  the  House  with  aimilar  retuma  in  oontuuta* 
taon.  as  welt  as  with  the  particulars  of  their  dotheetio  ex- 
penditure. Tliese  returns  were  not  mnde,  and  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House,  ui  which  the  position  and 
claims  of  tho  Royal  Academy  wero  fully  and  elearly  ex- 
plained. The  petition  produced  its  effect,  and  the  order  was 


We  have  nwpoeely  abelainod  from  any  notice  of  the 
fariouB  Bttaeba  mad*  «o  the  Royal  Aeademy.  Ila  ooniti- 
tatioit  md  adminiitiatiaii  ira  now  ao  well  kiravn,  llml  it  is. 


not  ven  sttfltoiU  to  Ibrm  a  right  judgment  of  what  i<;  saut 
either  for  or  against  it.  Those  who  find  fault  with  its  con- 
stitution, should  show  how  it  can  be  improved,  and  th  i.sp 
who  would  deny  that  it  lius  done  service  lo  the  arts,  must 
be  prepared  to  dispute  tlie  truth  of  a  large  part  of  the  peti- 
tion just  reflsrred  to.  The  administration  of  the  flnances  of 
this  body  deseme unqualified  pnuaa.  It  has  itself  {Kodneed 
all  the  fttndi  neoesaary  fix  ita  anppui^  and  by  a  rare  com- 
bination of  liberal!^  and  economy  it  baa  expended  lar^'c 
aums  on  proper  objects,  and  yet  is  far  from  beinj;  poor. 
There  are  few  public  bodies  of  which  the  same  can  be  said. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE.  Although  there  is  no  such 
building  actually  existing  at  present,  we  insert  here  some 
account  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838,  which  was  the 
second  structure  ^he  original  one  having  met  with  a  «imi> 
lar  fate  in  the  Gnat  Fire  of  London  in  1666.  The  flrat 
edifice,  wlueh  wa*  a  brick  building,  was  erected  by  Sir 
TlMmaaOre>ham,for  theaeeommodatMn  of  the  morchants. 
entirely  at  his  own  expense.  rGRKsiiAM.]  Notwiihsland- 
in^  tlie  peneral  cunfubiua  ana  trouble  occasioned  by  the 
calamitous  contlagration,  tho  new  Exchaii};e  was  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  and  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  1669,  as  to  be  publicly  opened  for  business,  op 
September  Sii:  a  rather  eurioua  einnmatMiea,  when  it  i» 
constdered  that  more  than  the  mme  time  haa  ebmod  ainoa 
the  laat  fir^  and  the  future  Exchange  can  baldly  M  aaid  a« 
yet  (March,  1841)  to  be  actually  begun. 

The  design  of  tlie  late  Royal  Exchange  had  always  been 
attributed  lo  Wren,  until  Mr.  Brayley  claimed  it  for  Mr. 
Edward  Jerman,  who  was  uno  of  the  city  surveyors  at  tliat 
time,  and  who,  it  appears,  was  employed  by  the  oommittee 
to  conduct  the  works,  which,  however,  is  no  proof  whnlefef 
that  be  waa  the  author  of  ttm  daaign.  On  the  contmj,  a* 
that  iioint  ie  left  doubtful,  the  more  plausible  ounjeetnre  ia 
tiiit  lie  was  not ;  because,  had  he  been  so.  his  name  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  les^  obscure,  if  only  on  account 
of  that  sm^jle  production,  for  it  was  certainly  looked  vpon  at 
one  time  as  a  splendid  structure.  It  is  fur  such  reason  alone 
that  we  call  in  question  J<'man's  title  to  be  considered  the 
real  acehtteot,  since  we  are  iiot  al  all  iolieitooa  to  claim  thu 
honour  for  Wren,  being  of  opinion  dutt  it  waa  in  man^ 
respects  not  a  little  barbarous  it  taste  and  that  Poni 
[PoNz].  certainly  not  the  most  fastidious  of  critics,  uid  nui 
do  it  any  very  tjieat  injustice  when  he  spoke  of  n.  m  his 
account  of  his  tour  in  England,  «s  being  totally  devoid  of 
elegance  in  its  dei  orations.  The  large  order  of  four  Corin- 
thian columns,  in  the  centre  of  the'Cornhill  front,  was  so 
manage<l  as  to  disturb  the  whole  design,  for  instead  of  ita 
arehittave  being  upon  the  Mune  level  aa  that  of  the  Mnaller 
Older  on  each  aide  over  tlw  areadee,  it  waa  lower  down ; 
consequently,  besides  the  disagreeable  irregularity  o  -a- 
sioned.  that  portion  appeared  depressed,  although  uuda 
actually  loftier  than  llie  rest  by  the  attic  and  tower.  Ai»- 
other  very  &iugular  sol«cism  was,  that  over  the  intcrcolumn 
on  each  side  of  the  large  central  archway  there  mw  a  aeg- 
raenul  pediment  moat  unmeaning  in  purpose  and  insigni* 
ficaiit  in  efleoU  or  rather,  the  only  effect  was  to  make  ut 
aenaible  of  the  OMfawpn  of  a  central  pediment  in  the  design 
Over  the  arohway  or  middle  compartment  the  clook-tower 
was  carried  up  in  three  rrceding  and  dini^.-iiLiluMtj  stories  or 
stages,  in  eaco  of  which  was  an  arched  w»udow,  and  at  the 
angles  a  Corinthian  half-column  s;roupcd  «  ith  a  semi-fulas- 
ter  on  each  .side,  similar  to  tho  small  order  over  the  areadee 
in  the  lateral  divisiana  of  the  front ;  and  so  far  there  waa 
some  uniformity  kept  up  between  thow  portions  of  the 
design  and  the  tower.  There  were  also  at  one  time  two 
ugly  octagonal  lanterns  with  ogt>c  dom^s,  not  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  front,  but  over  the  extreme  compartments 
where  thearcades  projected  beyond  the  general  plan.  Wiien 
tlio&a  turrets  were  reuiovod  have  not  b^n  able  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  the  larger  tower  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  one 
erected,  about  1821,  by  Mr,  Oeoige  Smith,  atebitect  to  tba 
Mercers'  Company,  at  whioh  timo  other  altoniticinB  were 
made  in  the  upper  nurtof  dw  central  compartment^  and 
among  tbam  waa  that  of  sabstltuiinj^  balustrsdea,  with 
statues  on  tbeir  pedestals,  for  the  two  small  pediments 
above  mentioned.  IinmediLitely  behind  these  balustrades 
rose  an  attic,  oontiaining  a  lari^c  panncl  with  bas-relie>",  flank- 
ing tho  loftier  stylubate  or  lower  story  of  the  tower,  lo  which 
succeeded  a  low  octagonal  base,  with  clock  diaU  on  itf  %ccs, 
supporting  a  circular  Corinthian  peristyle  of  eij^ht  columns. 
Clowned  by  a  dome.  This  anmigement  seetus  to  ua  mneh 
better  thut  that  itf  the  Ant  lower,  with  ita  thive  aquare 
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cbwt-lilM  itoriw  UwimiUng  upwartte  into  iwi|(niO<»noe. ) 
StiU  tliara  «ew  tvo  eircumtianoes  wbicb  dotneted  oanmder- 
aMf  fconi  tba  marit  of  the  second  or  circular  story  of  the 
last  tower:  one,  the  abiiurdity  or  introducing  balustrades 
between  the  shafts  of  liie  columns  vthen  tlicrc  was  no  |ras>- 
aga  behind  llu-tn  :  tl.«  oiIut,  Uic  inlnHiuciiitj  sUiiii[iy  iircliud 
Vfuiilowa  squecit-d  iiilo  uU  the  mlercoluiuiis. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  lunar  quadrangle  waa,  that  it 
•flbrdffd  •  qiadOlli  theltered  ambulatory  (S8  ftct  «ida) 
round  tlw  opan  ana:  in  point  uf  aicbitaotura  it  waa  |ioar. 
and  in  aotne  of  ita  feainras  very  ofiattnv*.  Tha  Viw«r  and 
much  T)f  Iter  half  consistisl  of  teve n  archcn  on  each  of  the 
longer  sides,  aiid  five  on  each  of  the  shortui-  sides  of  thu  open 
area,  springing  imniudietely  from  the  capitals  of  the  Dorio 
columni ;  those  at  the  angles  of  the  plan  had  clustered 
fchafts.  But  the  beauty  of  such  a  combined  onliUHMM  Was 
materially  injured  bjr  thagiaatapan  of  tba  arcbaa  In  aoonari- 
ii(in  with  the  height  of  ttia  aolmnna.  Thia  aeanlinaw  of  the 


culunmiation.  and  eomeqaent  apporant  ffagUity  of  the  lower 
part,  was  rendered  mora  oAntlve  hj  the  beary  superstruc- 
ture over  it.  This  last  was  of  barbafoua  de*if;:i  in  i  roof  of 
which  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  liie  urctmrave  was 
cut  ilirough  by  ugly  little  o\aI  windows,  just  at  tho  vortex 
of  each  arcbed  campartmant,  where,  if  anything,  there 
oudbt  to  have  beon  some  kind  of  kajrstoaa.* 

Tbaaa  ranacka  bavo  baaa  maaa  minuto  than  any  seem 
conaiitent  with  an  ankle  of  this  kind;  yat  tho  sobjeot 
derives  from  circumstances  far  more  interest  just  now  than 
it  Would  else  possess.  We  shall  not  sav  nnythinir  with 
iesiieet  to  the  competitions  for  the  new  Exchan2;e,  except 
that  tho  lajtt,  to  which  only  six  archit«K;ts  bad  b#cn  invited, 
waa  conSncd  to  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Tite,  and  that  the 
dengn  by  the  latter  was  saiostod  for  oxoeution.  U  would 
be  allogather  premature  howavar  to  attempt  any  daaeription 
of  irtnt  viU  probably  iindargo  considerable  modifications  in 
many  parta^  Ibr  It  ia  aatd  tbat  the  western  portico  (a  Corin- 
thian octastyle)  is  now  t  h  -  f  v  1,1  led  so  as  to  be  diproUij/e, 
instead  of  OTOwoprMly/i".  [Puriko  ]  It  issin^tilar  that  the 
opportunity  should  not  now  bo  tak.cn  of  roverini,'  in  the 
am  wbere  the  merchants  assemble,  instead  of  forming,  as 
btfim^  a  mere  court  with  colonnades  around  it.  where  the 
ona«  ana  at  loaat  miut  be  oxfjoaad  to  tba  waatlMr.  Swn 
edilleo  of  tho  kind  enoled  within  tho  laat  eantnry  u  oovefM 
in:  the  Royal  Exchange,  T>ubHn,  the  Bourse  at  Paris,  the 
Exchange  at  Hambiirj;,  that  at  New  York  (since  flostroyed 
liv  \.  and  the  Birzh  i  .-  i'.xehani^e  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Tiiougii  small,  the  fir^t  of  tliesu  is  sininilarly  elegant  in  its 
plan,  the  interior  forming  a  rotunda  within  a  Hlliara^ bavinj; 
a  ctraular  peristyle  of  twelve  Curintbian  columns  snpport- 
ing  adoaio  over  the  central  part  of  tho  area  below.  For 
aono  aaooUM  of  tho  Boinao  in  that  capital  wo  ralar  to  Paris. 
The  Binha  atScFMacalAirg,  on  the  contrary,  calls  fhr  some 
littlo  notice  here:  it  is  an  inMilated  edifice  surrounrlod  bv 
u.  Done  peristyle,  formini;  nine  intercolmnns  ut  each  end 
and  thirteen  on  each  of  the  longer  sides.  As  the  cflla,  or 
body  of  the  edifice  enclosed  by  tho  colonnades,  is  carried  up 
rather  higher  than  these  last,  there  are  no  pediments  over 
tho  ondaor  buatt,  tboogh  tho  enda  of  tho  oaila  teminato 
in  a  pediBMal  ontlina.  and  faava  a  large  aoiaioitanlarardi 
aerving  to  light  the  interior  or  salle,  which  luM  tlao  B  lan- 
tern in  the  eentre  of  ita  soroicyliudncnl  roof. 

We  here  subjoin  the  dimensions  I  in  late  Rojal  Sx- 
change,  with  thoa«  of  the  intended  structure,  &c. 

O/ii  Rnyai  Exchange.  Extreme  external  dimensions 
210  by  U&SmU  Interior  qnadnngle  lad  by  lU  foot  or 
l<.t9t  aipMia  AmL  Opatt  atw  ff  qnadiMiglo  99 1^  75  fcat> 
or  741ft  straiaM  tel. 

PIm  tf  Ntm  Emekmgf.  (By  Mr.  Tite.)  Extreme 
length  from  east  to  west,  int  ^  idi  i  L::  1  1 1  ro,  'i^rs  feet ;  breadth 
at  ca^t  end  175  feet ;  inleiior  ((uadrangie  17l>  by  113  feet, 
or  19,310  square  feet;  open  aiwof  qwdnng|o  114  bf  57 
feet,  nr  6398  satire  ieet. 

E  l  change,  St.  fisteraburg.  Built  1S04>10.  SztoriorSdO 
by  246  fisat  Sallo  19«  by  90  Cm^  or  17,100  aqam  fcot. 

Awm  Apw.  Bstwior  984  bj  t«4  lhat  fldU  or  te- 
terior  covered  ar»  lOSbiy  $0  tm^  aadonwof  g»Uorioik  or 
6372  square  feet, 

•  That  we  <V)  not  hcrrow  our  fpi'lnim;  fr-  Tn  Hiil|  h.  w '  r'  i<  (rm-r^lly  qiKi^ni 
u  an  onele  on  ihe  liuiUllfijfi  ul  Liuatioii,  u  evuiciii.  tur  he  aay*  ibal  tkc  quut- 
ranglc  ia  ■  laU  out  in  >  wry  good  »i)le,  •ml  finittiwl  with  fircat  pntfntlif  uf 
irtmaHviC  Aiuithcr  writer  Bi»uie«  ii«  •  tJ>en«  arc  tiidoy  braiuti»  in  tile  archi' 
l«lur».  nod  Ijut  ff«-  di'fecU.  Thrftmr  oriin  nfifie  i5i,i<lt.itisl"  nrn  -nnsiiifi. 
ri'ui.  aiul  riclilv  J<M:»nnlnl  wilh  iLc  l'.ii.i  n.  uu  , :  ),  un-in-N  of  i)ir  v>^ii)><, 
ei  roicea  orer  llti'ni.nlchm, iUtur*.  pillar*.  EirrnUr  wiiiiluwa,  rDluljlaiura,  prdi 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  (o/Lomkm),  oonsisU  of  a  miutter  of 
persona  aaaoeiated  together  for  tba  purpose  of  promoiing 
inuihcmatical  and  physical  adonoo.  At  itafonnation  the 
more  particular  olyect  of  tho  nonbora  wM  to  Maiat  each 
oti  V)  in  extending  their  knowMio  of  natuial and  «x|iai>- 

nu'iiial  philosophy. 

riulo>oplKral  societies  for  the  cultivation  or  advanconietjt 
of  particular  brsncbea  of  human  knowledge  existed,  both  on 
tho  Coniinaot  and  in  this  country,  before  the  end  of  tbe 
eixioanth  oantotr.  I»  Iialv.  tho  Florantine  Academy  and 
tbo  AeadoDia  doilaCniaoa  had  baen  founded  with  ttia  wiew 
of  improving  the  language  and  literature  of  that  country. 
France  had  it»  .\cademy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  its 
HovhI  .Acit'li  i;l  Inwnpiion*;  and  the  Antiquarian  Society 
ill  iiti^iand  \*'as  founded  in  With  tbe  exception  of 

the  persons  connected  wall  these  in^tuuiions,  who  Mere  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  leltersi,  the  fine  art.s,  and  antiquities, 
the  learned  world  was  in  tltat  and  tho  preceding  agtis 
cbiofljr  oaou]iiad  with  aebohiatio  pbUoaophy .  But  the  dii»- 
covenes  of  Galileo  in  aatronany  and  moehatiiM  having 
opened  a  fluid  for  research  in  those  sciences,  rnen  of  learn- 
ing besfan  to  turn  to  pursuits  which,  while  they  seemed  tc 
constitute  a  worthy  exercise  of  human  intallaot,  pwaajaad 
to  lead  to  results  of  great  practical  ulihty. 

England  appears  to  have  led  tbe  way  to  tbc  formation  of 
a  body  of  men  who  sought  by  mutual  eo'«piration  to  advanea 
the  new  philotophy,  as  it  Waa  Called;  for  Dr.WalUi»in  an 
account  of  his  own  life,  relate*;  that  in  1C45,  which  mu»t 
therefore  have  been  while  the  civil  war  was  rwring  in  tb* 
country,  several  persons  wiio  then  resided  in  London,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  Mr.  Ha«k.  a  native  of  Germany,  joined 
themselves  into  a  club,  in  which,  purposely  excluding  polities 
and  Iheolagy,  thmr  agreed  to  communicate  to  each  otbsc 
tbo  raanlta  of  thair  raaearohes  in  chemistry,  mediome,  geo- 
metry, aatiowNBy,  mechanios,  magnoUsm,  navifatifliit  and 
experimental  philosophy  in  general.  Anong  those  who 
first  met  for  this  worthy  purpose,  were  Di^  Wi'i  in  .  Wallis, 
Ooddard,  Ent,  and  Glisson,  and  Messrs.  li.uk  .'.uil  Forstor 
(liie  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gre?.hain  (Jt)llcge)  ;  and  tiw 
place  of  their  mectin^^  was  generally  at  Lhr.  Goddard's  lodg- 
ings, but  they  occasionally  aaiamblad  in  Gkesham  College  or 
in  ita  neighbourhood.  Tnia  ta  aunpoaad  to  bo  tbo  elab  iMueb 
Ifr.  Boyle,  in  a  letter  (1449).  daMgnataa  tho  inviiiUe  or 
philosopliical  society. 

Ikifore  tho  year  16jI,  Drs.  Wilkins.  Wallis,  and  Goddard. 
liavini^  obtained  appointroe:i  t  .  u  (_)xford.  wt-ni  to  reside  in 
that  eity,  whore,  being  joined  by  Drs.  SelhWard,  Bathurst, 
Petty,  and  Willis  (the  last  an  eminent  physician),  and 
Mr.  Rooke^  tbey  eonstituted  IheimeWes  a  society  similar  to 
that  which  thay  had  left  in  London.  They  met  at  first  at 
Dr.  Petty%  loi^ngs,  which  were  in  the  bouse  of  icn  apothe- 
cary, where  tber  bad  access  to  such  drugs  as  they  wished 
to  examine  ;  ani  as  often  as  any  nf  the  meui^n  1  ■  li  ocv-*- 
sif>n  to  visit  tho  metroptdis,  they  did  not  fail  to  aiiend  the 
meetines  of  their  former  associates.  When  Dr.  Petty  wfeit 
to  Ireland  in  1652,  tho  meetings  at  Oxford  appear  to  have 
been  for  a  time  suspended;  for  that  gentleman,  wriiiu; 
from  Dublin  to  Mr.  aaf\a,  ita  tho  baginuing  of  1648.  es- 
preiaat  his  gtatifleotioa  thai  the  dnb  waa  terived ;  and  ia 
the  same  year  tlif  m  inhers  met  either  at  the  spartinL-nfi  of 
Dr.  Wilkins  in  Wadliam  Cxdlene,  or  at  the  lodging*  of  Mr. 
Boyle.  It  apiwars  however  that,  in  the  be'^inning  of 
all  of  them  except  the  latter  genlleuian,  who  contmuod  tn 
reside  at  Oxford  tdl  I66E.  came  to  London,  where  thty  n 
joined  the  firionda  who  bad  remained  there,  and  whcrv  th« 
united  dnba  ware  almoat  ionediately  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  several  new  taembert.  At  that  tkoo  the  lec- 
tures on  astronomy  and  geometry  in  Oreslwm  College  wm- 
delivered,  the  former  by  Mr.  C'hrist:M  Iji  1  Wi  1  n.  e\err 
Wednc«day,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Ruuko  (  .^h  h  i  ]  U.■^1 
appointed  in  16;V2),  on  every  Thursday  ;  and  \'.>,>.,-  gentle 
men,  tos^othcr  with  Lord  Viscount  Hrouticktir,  Mr.  Hrcretofi 
(afterwards Ix)rd  Brerelon), Sir  Paul  Neile, Mr.  John  Evelyn. 
Mr.  Balle,  Dr.  Ooonob  and  othai8.b«8idaa  tho  Oxford  men 
boMk  uaad  aflar  the  leetuna  to  aaaamble  for  philooophical 
conversation  in  an  adjoining  rooni.  This  state  of  thirijr*  did 
not  however  continue  long,  for  durtug  the  same  year,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  troubles  which  ensued  on  the  resii^n*- 
tion  of  the  Protectorship  by  Richard  CromweU.  th<»  apart- 
ments which  had  been  occupied  for  scientific  purpoaea  were 
converted  into  quarters  for  soldiers,  and  tbo  OMMbora  of 
the  society  were  obliged  to  disperse. 

Wo  laaro  alao  ta  Dr.  WaUil,  thai  upon  th« 
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in  1660.  tb«  meotingt  mw  fevived;  and  on  the  28th  of 
NovMibar  in  thst  ynr,  th«  tDMnlwn  came  to  a  reMlutum 

that  they  wonld  us^mMe  during  term-tiino  in  Mr.  Rooke's 
chambers  at  Grtsham  Collet^,  and  during  the  vacation  at 
Mr.  Ballu'g  cli  uu'it  rs  in  the  Temple.  It  was  furthtr  n^solved 
that  the  members  i^huulU  cunslttute  themselv&g  a  society 
Ibr  prompting  phyaico-raatheouitioal  learning,  similar  to  the 
voluntary  associations  of  men  for  other  bronchcs  of  know- 
ledge in  foreign  countries.  At  thie  tbiM  also  a  series  of 
xcsolutiona  relatiofr  to  the  objecta  propoMd  by  the  ioeiety 
ipere  drawn  up,  and  of  these  the  following  is  a  brief  outline : 
-—It  was  agreed  that  recorrls  should  be  made  of  aJl  the 
works  of  nature  and  art  of  wliieh  any  Recount  tould  be  oh- 
taiiu'd  ;  ii)  tliat  the  present  age  and  postcnty  nii;,'ht  hi-  al>lu 
to  mark  tito  errors  which  have  been  strengthened  by  ioug 
prencriptioii,  to  restore  tmthl  wUdi  bave  long  been  ne- 
givoted.  aad  to  extend  tbe  wot  of  Aom  alieedjr  known ; 
thu*  making  tbe  way  eeaier  tothoie  whhh  are  yet  unknown. 
It  was  al^  rcAtfhfd  to  admit  men  of  different  relit;ioii^, 
jirotesston^,  and  nations,  in  urder  liiat  tlie  knowledge  of  na- 
ture !)■  In  i-fl  from  tli<!  prejudices  of  sm-ts,  and  from 
a  btu»  in  Uvour  of  uny  purtirular  branch  of  ieaiiung,  and 
that  all  nKinkind  might  much  ai  possible  be  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  philosophjr,  which  it  was  proposed  to  reform, 
not  by  laws  and  ceremoniea,  but  by  practice  and  example. 
It  waa  ftirther  resoliwl  that  the  Society  ahoold  not  be  a 
■eboot  where  some  might  teach  and  otneni  be  taught,  but 
rather  a  sort  of  laboratory  where  all  poisons  mi^^lu  o^iL'iaio 
indopcndently  of  one  another.  I-astly,  a  was  rc^oIvLd  ilut 
e:ich  member  should  subs*'iihc  tiis  name  to  an  a^'iei'ment 
tbat  hv  would  constantly  attend  the  Society's  me«iing!s,  if 
nut  prevented  by  illness  or  some  iudupensable  bui>iiic»s; 
Ibat  M  aboatd  pay  ten  abiUings  on  his  admitHon.  and  that 
be  ffaonid  atdMerim  one  shillhig  weekly  white  be  continued 
to  liolong  fo  the  ScK'iety ;  but  from  thii  obligation  he  wo-,  to 
b>-  freefl  if  ho  eho>e  to  withdraw.  At  the  sann:  time  Dr. 
Wilkins  was  chosen  chairman,  Mr.  Ballo,  trea.snryr,  and  Dr. 
Croone,  registrar.  It  was  atfr««d  to  meet  every  Wetlaesday, 
liroiB  9  tn  t  o^elMk  In  the  afternoon. 

The  fovenno  thoi  railed  from  the  members  was  intended 
to  enable  tbe  Society  lo  accomplish  the  varioua  objecu  for 
which  it  wa^  instituted,  and  particularly  to  deflray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  philosophical  experiments  which  it  was  pro- 
posfrl  to  inako.  The  intenliuii  was,  that  persons  should  be 
sMiit  to  travel  abroad,  for  thi;  purpose  of  collecting  infumia- 
tion,  while  others  should  remain  in  London,  and  present  the 
results  of  their  researches  at  the  weekly  meeting.*.  It  was 
determined  that  the  memben  should  bu  formed  into  cotn- 
mitteea  fat  the  consideration  of  the  anli{ieela  which  were  to 
be  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  that  the  perfbrmanee  of' 
th  '  ii',  -  should  be  asitigned  to  iktsijhs  wlio.by  their  parti- 
cular i  ilenis.  were  best  qualified  for  the  duly.  Some  of  the 
members  itlso  were  to  he  appoinl(!d  to  examine  all  works  on 
the  natural  history  of  foreign  couniries,  thai  out  of  tbeiu  iliey 
might  prepare  directions  as  a  guide  in  making  inquiries 
concerning  the  pbenooiena  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  cur- 
lents  of  tbe  eea,  and  in  pwlbnning  experimenia  on  light, 
nmgnetism,  &ic.  It  was  proposed  to  bring  the  results  of 
the  resciirche^  into  one  common  stock,  and  to  consign  Ihcra 
ill  public  rej;isUTs  for  tbe  Ijtnelit  of  future  generations, 
witbuui  regard  to  any  order  m  the  arrangement ;  it  being 
considered,  that  if  aubjects  of  a  like  nature  were  brought 
together,  persons  might  be  templed  too  early  to  form  gene* 
nd  systems,  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  progfesa  of 
phtloaopby.  (Dr.  Sprat.  Hittary  f\f  the  Royai  Som^r.) 

Sneh  were  the  plan  and  constitution  of  theinfknt  Society, 
which  was  destined,  in  its  rnaliiriiy,  lo  hold  so  (iisiin>;uished 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  scicaco.  lis  fir.st  recorded  steps, 
winch  tixik  place  Dec.  d.  1600,  consisted  in  appoinlui(,'  Mr. 
^Vii3n,  at  the  next  weekly  meeting,  to  perform  an  experi- 
ment on  the  vibrations  of  pendulums,  anrl  Lord  Brouneker 
to  bring  in  a  series  of  inatruotiona  for  oonduoting  aeon  vt- 
perimeiita  ( lehttinit  to  tbe  tenparatiun,  ndatMN.  <t«.  of 
tbe  air),  the  performance  of  wbicb  on  tbe  Ftak  «f  Te«erl(fe 
It  was  intended  to  procure. 

A  Week  afterwards  it  wils  resolved  that  persons  desiring 
to  be  admitted  shouid  b«  recommended  by  houiu  ni«)iibvr, 
and  tlmt  tbe  election  should  take  place  by  ballot.  No  one 
below  ihe  rank  of  a  baron  was  to  be  aiimiited  without  a 
Bcnuiny ;  and  the  number  ef  members  wna  lo  be  limited  to 
fl  ny-ftvcb  of  whom  twenty-one  «f*a  lo  be  a  quorum  for  eleo- 
tiona  and  nine  for  other  inatten.  It  waa  agreed  alw  that 
tbe  Mloni  of  A»  Royal  CoOaBe  of  Phya:«iBD9  and  the  pio- 


feaaois  of  matbematici  and  natuial  pbiloeopby  in  both  oai- 
veniliea  should,  if  they  desired,  be  adroittM  as  supemnme- 

raries  on  paying  the  fcc<.  and  lending  their  assistance  when 
convenient.  Tlie  rcstncliun  respecting  the  number  of 
members  was  however  soon  afterwards  taken  ■  ti  and,  at 
this  time,  caudidaies  who  were  propos«d  on  one  evening 
were  often  admitted  at  the  next,  or  at  the  second  following 
meeting,  though  the  practice  Tespecling  the  internal  between 
the  application  and  the  admission  seems  to  have  bseil  Tory 
variable.  Tbe  president  or  chairman  held  his  post  some- 
times during  the  evening  only,  sometimes  he  was  appointed 
for  a  nionlh,  and  he  was  ot  ca-sionally  re-elected.  Two  pet- 
sons  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for 
perCurmmg  the  proposed  experiments,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers act(;d  as  a  reporter  at  tlio  meetings.  An  amanuensis 
for  copying  minutes,  and  an  operator  under  the  superin- 
teoden'tB.  were  eneaged  as  lemutSk  and  received  aalanes. 

In  that  age,  the  constitution  and  qualities  of  material 
h  i  'u  s  lK';n<^  very  imperfi'ctly  lunwti,  sug-cstions  founded 
oii  lU-ubserved  pheiiuinena,  and  the  marvellous  relations  of 
credulous  travellers,  were  often  tliou'j-ht  deserving  cf  consi- 
deration frota  the  bare  possibility  that  they  might  lead  to  tbe 
discovery  of  useful  truths;  and  this  circu'msiant^!  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  apparently  absurd  inquiries  and  experi- 
ment:} which  appear  in  the  noUoes  of  tlie  Society's  first 
labours.  Thus,  in  1661,  Mr.  Boyle  was  requested  to  ascertain 
the  name  of  the  place  In  Brazil  where  there  was  said  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  wood  whieh  at(rai-ls  fislu-s;  lie  was  also  de- 
sired to  imiuue  into  the  trutli  of  the  eireimistance  mentioned 
by  Schotier — that  a  flsli  su>iH.'ii<led  by  a  tlirfad  would  turn 
towards  the  wind.  And  in  the  same  year,  the  opinion  that 
a  spider  could  not  get  out  of  a  space endosed  within  a  circle 
formed  of  powderea  unicorn's  bom  was  aetnany  made  the 
subject  of  an  experiment   The  philosopber  will  however 

for^'ot  flicse  early  ocrupntions  of  the  5>rfiety  when  he  medi- 
tates on  the  Works  of  a  Newton  and  a  Davy,  which  are  also 
reeoided  in  the  I'a^cs  of  its  history. 

The  Society  having  presented  an  address  to  the  kiiiz 
(Charles  II.)  oo  his  rcsturalion,  his  majesty  cxprcssud  mtteb 
satisfaction  that  the  institution  had  originated  in  bis  reign, 
and  promised  to  support  it  with  his  influence.  And,  in 
1662,  by  the  concurrence,  it  is  said,  of  Lord  Clarendon,  thu 
chancellor.  Sir  Geoffry  Palmer,  the  attornev-general,  and 
Sir  Hencnge  Fineli,  the  "i-liritor-^eneral,  he  granted  a 
charier,  by  which  tho  metnbcrs  were  incorporaled  into  a  So- 
ciety consisting  of  a  president,  council,  and  fellows,  under 
the  name  of  tho  Royal  Society.  In  this  tliey  were  declared 
capable  of  holding  lands,  tenements.  &e.  itt  perpetuity  or 
Otherwise^  and  of  suing  or  defending  in  any  cowtof  law;  a 
coat  of  arms  was  given  them,  and  they  were  allowed  to  have 
a  common  seal  for  their  use.  William  Vi-ronnt  Brouneker 
was  appointed  president,  and  twenty  one  persons  were  ap- 
pointed byname  lo  form  a  rouncil.  It  was  further  rei^ulitod 
that  thu  president  should  be  elected  annually  oo  StAndrew's 
day,  and  that  ten  of  the  counefl  tbould,  at  tbe  satoe  time, 
be  replaced  by  ten  other  neisons  chosen  from  among  tbe 
fellows.  (Bireb,  Hktmy  of  A*  MomU  Society,  voU  f.)  This 
charter  bcin;^  (bund  not  sufficiently  explicit,  in  the  follow- 
inR  year  another  was  obtained,  in  which  the  presi'dent  and 
fellows  are  design  itei!  the  Picsnleiil  of  the  Conikeil  and  the 
Fellows  of  the  Hojiul  Society  of  lyoudun  for  proiHuliit^ 
natural  knowledge;  and  in  which,  after  declaring  that  the 
Society  inight  bold  land*,  &c.,  there  is  added  'Siatuto  de 
olunuUioiu  4»  inotutm  morttuon  non  obstante.'  (Birch,  ul 
tmp.)  Between  1661  and  I6S4,  tbe  king  madasaverd  visita 
to  the  Society,  and  on  those  occasions  experiments  were 
exhibited,  for  the  pu  paration  of  wliii  li  committees  of  tho 
members  were  appaiiiied.  In  166.1  las  majesty  bestowed  a 
mace  on  the  Society,  and  in  ICfi4  he  si>^ne<l  bunself.  in  the 
Charter-buuk,  its  foun  ler:  at  the  same  time  Uie  duke  of 
York  (aflcrwanis  Jame^  11  >  signed  bifliself  a  fellow. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  may  now  be  said  to  bave^ 
been  completely  formed,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  tbe 
oldest  of  its  l;ind  in  Europe,  if  we  except  the  .Academy  of 
the  Lyncei  at  Roine.  The  Ae.idemie  FiaiKjuise,  which,  in 
163.),  bad  lii  rn  i  ^iab', iNlieil  by  Richelieu,  bad  for  its  object 
only  thu  tmpiuvenieiii  of  the  Fruuch  language;  and  ihout;li, 
in  1657,  a  number  of  learned  men,  among  whom  were 
Descartes,  Gassendi.  and  Roberval,  v^ere  accustomed  lo  as- 
semble at  the  apartments  of  Five  Meisenne  io  Paris,  fur 
(lie  purpose  of  making  philosophical  experiments,  nud  of 
reading  the  solutions  ot  such  mathcmatkal  problems  as,  ac  - 
cording to  tne  general  practice  of  tiiat  age^  had  been  pnpoaed 
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to  them,  yet  it  wm  not  till  innr,  that  Louis \IV„  at  the  sur-  i 
|restion  of  M.  CuUx-rt,  fouivlt^d  what  was  tlicn  calleil  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  purposes  similar  to  XhoMi 
wbieh  uni^agod  the  attention  of  tho  Royal  Sofliety.  To  the 
iKtMt  th«ra£9n  belongs  tbc  booour  of  liavii^pr«eedad  the 
tbaoBT  in  timc^  uid  probably  that  of  bftvinff  in  some  nea- 
Bure  led  to  its  formaiiou.  It  mutt  also  be  contidered  as 
having  bepti  tliu  pun-iit  uf  the  numerous  scientific  institu- 
tions which  have  since  b««nJStrnied  in  the  Bcitwh  lilci  w 
well  as  on  the  CoiUitieot. 

It  is  observed  by  Hume,  that  iU  patent  vras  all  that  the 
Sodsiy  obtained  from  tlM  kin&  wbo»  tbough  a  lover  of  the 
•eiMMM.  animated  them  ly  nil  ezanple  alonu,  not  by  liu 
bounty :  and  tlbe  hirtoriMi  eontcasts  the  conduct  of  the  Eos- 
li«h  king  with  that  of  hia  eontempm  ary  Louis  XIV..  who 
fell  short  of  Cliarles  in  genius  and  knowledge,  while  he  ex- 
ceeded him  in  liberality.  There  may  be  truth  in  this,  but 
it  ought  to  be  rctmnuborc:!  that,  in  1667,  the  S  iriety  recL-ive  l 
from  the  rniwn  a  free  t;ift  of  what  was  then  called  Chelsea 
College,  w  hich  it  utterward-i  sold  for  its  bsMftt. 

From  the  timo  of  ib«  obarter  bein^  grantod,  the  btuineu 
of  tlw  Soeiety  assumed  more  importance^  and  in  1664  Mr. 
Hooke  was  appointed  curator,  with  a  salary  of  80/.  per  an- 
num. The  west  gallery  of  Gresham  College  was  appointed 
as  a  rfi>i>?-itury  for  the  instninieiiis  which  were  under  his 
charge,  and  fur  a  mu^eutu  of  natural  curiosities  which  had 
been  given  by  Mr-  Colwal,  one  of  the  members.  Sir  John 
Cutler  also  settled  on  Mr.  Hooke  60/.  per  annum,  in  consi- 
deratioD  of  bis  delivering  a  course  of  luclureb  ua  the  History 
oC  Kature  and  Art,  under  the  regulation  of  the  Soeiety ; 
and  the  latter,  in  the  same  year,  fonned  ittelf  into  seven 
commiltces  for  tho  purpo-e  of  r'onsidering  the  different  siil>- 
jccti  of  which  It  was  cognizaut.  These  were  nu'ilumics, 
astronomy  and  optics,  anatomy,  chemistry,  agi imiluire,  ihe 
hiittury  of  trade,  natural  phenomena ;  and  there  was,  b<.'>i<les, 
a  committee  to  manage  the  eorr«spondence.  The  Ruval 
Society  early  received  in«ay  tokens  of  appfobatioo  frcm 
Ibteijp  natbns,  ae  well  as  fraro  the  nobility  and  the  learned 
in  this  country.  It  corre-ponded  freiiuenlly  w  ith  the  scien- 
tific men  in  France,  and  it  wus  invited  by  Prince  Leopold, 
the  brother  of  tho  gmnd-duko  of  Tuscany,  to  keep  up  a 
mutual  communication  wtih  the  philosophers  of  Florence. 
The  Germans  published  in  their  books  favourable  testi- 
monials of  its  labours,  and  foreigners  of  distinetiOQ  often 
attended  its  weekly  meetings. 

The  first  portion,  or  number,  of  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
aotkms,*  as  the  work  which  the  Society  published  was  de- 
ei^llatvd,  appeared  on  Monday,  March  G,  1663,  It  contained 
sixteen  tjuarto  pages,  with  an  introduction  by  the  secretary 
of  the  S ofiety,  Mr  Oldenburg,  who  was  considered  as  the 
editor;  aiul  it  was  intended  that  one  such  number  should 
bo  published  (in  tfie  finsHoBday  of  every  month.  After 
the  fifth  number  cute  out  (Jana^  1 665).  tbe  public  meetings 
of  tbe  members  were  disoontinued  on  aeeount  of  the  plague 
which  then  raged;  but  it  appears  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Boyle,  at  Oxford,  to  Oldenburg,  who  remained  in  Lon- 
don, th  it  several  of  the  members  were  then  in  the  former 
city,  and  that  they  met  and  made  experiments  at  his  lodg- 
ings. From  thcso  expeiimonts  and  tbe  coiniuuniflatiODS 
made  by  some  of  tho  members,  there  were  formed  thiee  Wm 
numbers  of  the  '  Transactions ;'  these  were  publiehed  at 
Oxford  i  but  the  ninth  and  all  the  succeeding  numbers  came 
out  in  London.  The  title  of  the  work  was  changed  in  10  70 
to  that  of  ' Philosophica]  Gdlcciions.'  when  Dr.  Hooke  be- 
came the  editor :  but  the  former  till©  was  restored  in  Janu- 
ary. 1CS.5,  with  No.  113,  which  was  pabtished  by  Dr.  Plot, 

who  was  ihen  lliB  sccrtjlarj'. 

The  councd  met  again  in  Gresham  College,  in  FebrOBTy, 
1666,  but  the  public  meetings  of  tbe  Society  did  not  take 
place  till  June  in  that  year.  In  tbe  same  vear  the  great 
fire,  which  laid  nearly  all  London  in  ashes,  having  compelled 
tbe  authorities  of  the  city  to  take  posseision  of  the  rooms 
httlierlo  occupied  by  the  Six;iety,  tlie  latter  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  ofl'er  of  apartinenl*  IU  Arundel  House,  and  it  met 
ihi  re  for  the  first  iiine  in  January,  1667.  The  inuniflcent 
owner  of  tho  mansion,  Mr.  Henry  Howard  of  Norfolk  (after- 
wards earl  marshal  of  England),  at  the  same  time  prcsontiid 
the  Society  with  the  library  which  had  been  purelu.sed  bv 
hb  grandisflier,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundtl,  an<l  which  liad 
formerly  bdon-ed  to  Mallliew  Corvinus,  kini:  of  Huncarv. 
This  valuable  library,  con>i-ting  of  several  thoussand  pruited 
volumes  and  nuraei  uus  niatuiscripU,  thus  became  the  pro- 
perty uf  the  Society,  which  iiDn)edi«t«iy  took  measurfi  to 


put  it  under  the  care  of  its  own  otSictrs,  and  it  ha6  been  sub- 
sequently f;reatly  increased  by  donations  and  purcha.vesi. 
Being  probably  anxious  to  trespass  as  little  m  possible  on 
the  bospitality'of  tho  noble  family  to  whom  the  mansion  be- 
longed, the  Society  propoaed  (November,  1667)  to  raise,  bjr 
subscription  among  its  aMnoben.  noney  to  build  a  eoltofl^ 
for  itself;  and  by  May  in  the  following  year  'lOUOiL  were 
subscribed.  Mr.  Howard  at  tbe  same  time  generously  pro- 
mised to  give  the  ground  for  the  purpose.  The  same  K«^nll>-'- 
man  also  offered  a  design  for  the  building,  and  botli  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren  and  Mr.  Hooke  {^ave  plans  ;  but  it  di>08 
not  appear  that  the  project  was  earned  any  further,  la  Oc- 
tober, 1674»attke  invuationef  theOreaiwm  pruft;ssors  tb« 
Soeiety  ratumed  to  tu  former  naitmento  in  thai  eoUef^ 
which  bad  now  the  name  of  the  Royal  Kzdianf^.  Tbe  west 
gallery  was  cleared  out  fjr  the  Society  as  a  repositor) .  ami 
the  lotii;  I'ullery  os  a  library  fur  the  reception  of  the  book?., 
which  had  till  then  remained  at  Arundel  House. 

Souu  afiur  this  time  the  pro5p<?rity  of  the  Society  seems 
to  have  suffered  some  diminution.  Ik  1(§7i  when  Dr. 
Sprat's  '  History '  was  publiabed,  tbera  ware  nearly  200 
members;  in  1673,  it  appears  that  the  number  was  oiilr 
146,  and  of  these,  79  were  persons  who  bad  long  neglected 
to  pay  their  $ubscriptton.s.  This  great  number  of  de- 
faulters |,'a\e  much  uiiL-asiness  to  those  who  Wished  well 
to  the  S«>cit,'iy;  and  the  latter,  besides  making  pressing 
applications  for  the  arrears,  seriously  contemplated  an 
attempt  to  enfiiree  payment  by  legal  processes.  It  doea 
not  appear  that  this  last  measure  vaa  ever  put  in  pra^ 
tice,  and  tbe  council  adopted  a  more  effectual  meana  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Soeiety  in  charging  them- 
selves «ith  the  duty  of  delivering  lectures  on  pliilotiophical 
subjects,  and  in  providing  a  number  of  good  experiments. 
The  first  lecture,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  appears  to  have 
been  delivered  in  1674,  by  Sir  William  Petty,  and  it  wma 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  president  (Lord  Brouncker) 
also  proposed,  in  166^,  tint  a  silver  medal,  worth  abont 
twenty  shillings,  should  be  gitren  to  ntf  fellow,  not  • 
curator,  who  should  make  before  Ibe  Society  any  partiott- 
lariy  meritorious  experiment. 

Dame  Lady  Sadleir,  the  relict  of  Dr.  Croone,  one  o( 
earliest  members,  left  by  her  will,  in  1706,  a  sum  of  money 
for  tho  purpose  of  founding  a  lecture /or  ihe  advancement  qf 
ntitmw  kmneledgg,  to  be  read  before  the  Royal  Society  ; 
this  did  not  however  eome  into  npcmtion  till  1738,  when 
tlie  first  w  as  delivered  by  Dr.  Stuart.  The  Bakerian  lecture 
on  electro-chemistry  was  founded  m  1774,  and  tlie  first  was 
delivered  in  i;7j.  Iiy  .Mr.  Peter  Woulfe. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Suciety  a  due  nticiition  to  the  cha- 
racters of  tbe  persons  admitted  as  fell  >us  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  always  uiven  ;  and,  m  consequence,  noaoy 
joined  who  neither  paid  the  foes  nor  contributed  any  in- 
formation at  the  meetiogSt  and,  at  thi  same  time,  tbe  nutn* 
bor  of  those  who  were  excused  the  payments  wa*  found  to 
bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole.  In  order  to 
remedy  these  evils,  in  1682,  the  president,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  brought  in  tho  draught  of  a  statute  in  which  it  was 
provided  tliat  any  person  proposing  a  randiibto  for  admi*- 
sion  should  give  his  name  to  some  member  of  the  councii ; 
at  the  next  or  at  aove  fidlowing  meeting  of  the  council,  it 
was  to  be  considered  whether  the  proposed  candidate  was 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  Society  or  not;  if  the  members 
were  satisfied  on  this  head,  the  candidate  was  to  \)is  formally 
proposed  at  the  next  meeting,  and  afterwards  balloted  lur 
as  usual.  On  his  election  he  was  to  sign  the  stalulu  book, 
and  on  or  before  being  admitted,  he  was  to  pay  the  prescribed 
fees.  In  the  some  year  it  was  agreed  that  none  extmpi 
foreigners  should  be  exempted  tnm  the  payments  It  ia  to 
lie  presumed  that  the  penona  who  were  exeused  tbe  pay- 
ment of  tlie  admission-fees  or  the  weekly  subscriptions 
were  such  as,  from  the  pressure  of  their  eirr  iimsf  ancc*.  were 
unable  to  incur  the  expense,  or  such  as.  IVom  ihu  snrvioes 
which  thev  rendered  to  the  Society,  might  justly  claim  the 
exemption  ;  but  it  must  be  regretted  that,  among  tlio*e  who 
petitioned  to  be  excused  on  the  former  ground,  is  to  be 
found  the  nmna  of  Newton.  This  great  man.  who  wis 
elected  in  Januarv,  1672,  ihoogh  he  was  not  admitted  till 
P\'bruarv  107:^  f|>robabIy  on  account  of  bis  residence  being 
at  Cai:ib'nd!.'  >).  cannot  certainly  be  considered  as  on*  whoie 
income  did  tioi  eimlil*  him  to  mako  an  annual  payment  of 
iifl)'-two  shillings. 

It  waa  proposed,  in  October,  IC'4,  to  n-fose  to  strangers 
the  |reip|imion»  which  |ia4         before  granted,  to  be  erv 
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NQt  nt  the  mmtiiq^  of  tb«  Societf.  ftom  an  opmion  th»t 
iDwabm  mi^bt  bo  wiwiUinf  to  bnng  htmtA  tbdr  oon- 
BanieotioM  m  tlw  pmenoe  of  such  peraoiu.  And  »t  the 
ntae  time  H  was  pTopoood  that  the  members  tbould  bind 

them^h'es  not  to  divulge  what  pewed  in  their  meetin^ss,  it 
being  thought  prejudicial  to  lh«  intererts  of  the  Society  that 
tho  particulars  of  tlio  experiments  and  communications 
should  be  mailo  known  before  tbey  appeared  iu  the  printed 
'Tnuisactions.'  WeiMid  that,  on  one  oceasioa  only,  a  lady 
was  pvmittod  to  bo  pioaentat  tho  mootinM  of  tba  Soeioty ; 
ihm  was  in  16«7.  when  the  duehow  of  Nowoaaile^  having 
exprcNsed  a  wish  to  t!iat  effect,  it  \va<t  a(;reed  to  invite  her 
Brace,  and  some  exp«ritnents,  which  had  hecn  prepared  for 
toe  purpose,  '.vore  ri']iijiitcil  in  ln"  ti'i-sL-nce, 

In  1667  Dr.  Sprat  (afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester)  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his '  History  of  the  Royal  Society ;' 
md  in  that  work,  wbilo  the  ol»}«ot  of  the  Society  is  dis- 
tinod;  deelared  to  be  tho  promotion  of  pbiloaophy  by  expe- 
rinaent  and  by  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  an 
effort  is  made  to  remove  the  raisauprehensions  respecting 
the  tendency  of  its  pioceedinu;  ,  v- 1  i'  ap|>ear  to  have  been 
generally  entertained.  It  was  objected  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  neglected  the  wiser  and  more  discerning 
ahtioots,  and  sought  the  guidance  of  their  own  unassisted 
|«dgiMnto;  and  that  bjrodniftting  among  them  men  of  all 
woontiios  and  all  religions,  they  endaogerad  the  stability  of 
tho  ostablished  eburcb.  It  was  urged  moreover  that  a  phi* 
losophy  founded  on  i  xiurimunt  was  likely  to  luaf]  to  an 
overthrow  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  even  to  si  denial  of 
the  existence  of  a  Deity.  .Among  lho»e  bigots  wore  Elonry 
Stubbe,  a  physician,  at  Warwick,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Chtsse,  of  Somersetshire ;  both  the^e  persons  wrote 
paawldali,  in  whieh  thay  attaclced  the  Society  with  mat 
▼iruumeo  and  searrilily  of  language,  charging  the  neimers 
with  bringing  contempt  on  antiont  and  solid  learn^iiL',  ■viil; 
;jiidorminiiig  the  uaivtsrsiiies,  destroyinp  Proteslaniuim,  and 
ruroducing  popery  in  its  str  i  !.  I:i  hi-i  apology  for  the 
Society.  Dr.  Sprat  asserts  that  it  in  reality  reverences  the 
fjotsteps  of  the  antients.  and  that  it  willingly  subscribes  to 
tbeir  opinion  in  matters  purely  piobabte;  but  bo  ebuas 
Ibr  it  tho  privilege  of  judging  from  Ibets,  and  he  joslifles 
this  liberty  by  the  practice  or  tho  Greeks,  who,  he  obnerv^s, 
readily  received  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  while  thtv 
entirely  rejected  iheir  '-u;i::r-n[iiiiis,  ih:  t'Lii  iin.-i-  .niiU  !ti:it 
the  conver«atioQ  of  the  learned  mea  whofir&t  met  at  Oxford 
served  to  form  a  race  of  young  students  whose  minds  be- 
came imbued  with  a  taste  for  natural  knowloilge ;  and  that, 
by  tbeir  inlluenoe,  the  discipline  of  tbe  university  was  pre- 
served from  tbe  spiritual  frenzy  which  then  prevailed  in  tbe 
kingdom.  Tbe  Sooiety  also  found  an  able  apologist  in  Mr. 
(i^lanville,  who,  in  1668,  published  a  pamphlet,  entiilLrl 
'  Plus  Ultra,  or  the  Progress  of  Knowledge  since  the  da)* 
of  Aristotle.' 

By  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Wilkins  (then  bishop  of  Chester), 
one  of  tbe  earliest  membeia,  the  Society  obtained  a  legacy 
of  409tt  wbiob.  ia  Janoaiy,  was  laid  oat  in  the  pur- 
ehase  of  on  annual  ineome  of  %4l^  fnm  oertain  flw  fkrm 

rents  at  Lrwrs  in  Sussex;  and  in  January,  1682,  the 
college  iiid  taad»  in  Chelsea,  whieh  bad  been  granted  to 
tho  SoLiLiy,  wore  sold  to  the  king  for  1300^;  this  sum  was 
ioon  afterwards  vested  in  African  and  Bast  Indian  stock  ; 
MmA  ftom  that  time  the  Society  began  to  poaeeas  a  permanent 
(•vmnob  TiU  tho  year  1968  no  fixed  auarr  was  allowed  to 
tbe  aeeretary,  bat  nr.  Oldenburg,  who  baa  long  held  that 

po?<t,  rewtvcd  5ti?.  orrasinrta'.lv  :  :ind  in  that  ycnr  U  vras 
agreed  lo  allow  hiui  -iu/.  per  nnnuni.  Atier  iiis  deatd 
[1677)  two  -fcrr'.arii's  'A'.'ri;  : 1 1) ) i ii led,  With  Salaries;  bul 
n  1685,  Mr.  A^ton  and  Mr.  Kobinson  deelinmg  on  a  sudden 
a  serve  tbe  Society,  the  council  resolved,  in  order  to  avoid 
.he  inoonveaienoe  of  being  so  dessrted  in  fututo^  to  have 
:wo  honorary  secretaries;  ft  was  agreed  also  to  have  a  aaore- 
ary  with  a  fixed  salary  to  transact  tbe  business,  end  the 
jualiflcatioos  required  in  the  person  who  should  fill  tbe 
atter  post  are  stated  at  length  in  Birch's  'History,'  vol.  iv. 
>f  the  former.  Sir  John  Uoskyns  and  Dr.  Qale  were  the 
wo  flrisl:  and  in  January,  1686,  Mr.  Edmund  il alley  WSS 
ippointed  tbe  paid  secretary,  at  iOL  per  annual. 

In  1701  the  Society,  which  till  this  time  bad  eoatbnad 
o  hold  hi  tweetiage  in  Gfafteoi  OoUom  Mnowd  ••  « 
paeioai  house  whieb  It  punhaaed  In  ume  Ooort,  Fleet 

itre.'',   It  ha  llong  been  fell  that  the  college  wns  t  j  nm  tc 
rom  tbe  dwellings  uf  many  of  the  members;  and,  Oioarly  as 
AM,  it  bad  been  proposed  to  ebieta  a  boose  in  Weitnimter. 
S*.  C  Mo.  1,257. 


The  bouse  in  Crane  Co«rt  afforded  loooi  ibr  the  msetinn 
for  tbe  library,  and  Ibr  the  musennt  of  curiosities;  aid 
here  tbe  reading  of  papers  and  tho  exhibition  of  experiment* 
took  place,  as  before,  till  tbe  year  1782,  when  the  govern- 
ment assigned  to  the  ciciv  the  apartments  which  it  now 
occupies  it<  Somersei  liousf.  On  removin>?  to  the  latter 
place,  it  became  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  museum  for 
want  of  room;  but  this  inconvenience  has  since  been  ob- 
viated, as  in  I8S6  the  iOOBM  fbriMtly  used  by  tbe  commis- 
sioners of  the  lottery  wete  ghmt  up  to  tbe  Society.  The 
library  is  now  ^mf  ettsBslTO^  and  a  eatslogae'af  the 
scientific  books,]atefjiMdeet «  gfeaftMpeBMhlbnisatbieh 
octavo  volume. 

In  1703  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  appointed  i>resideiit  of 
the  Society,  and  this  bonourahb  post  was  held  by  tbe 
greatest  of  philosophers  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1727.  Tbe  esperimeiits  of  Newton  on  teloseopM  «ad  en 
light  and  eotonra  were  anongrt  the  llnC  sul^eets  whieh 
pavL-  -1  T-»lue  to  the  *  Transactions' of  the  Society;  and 
the  iiitter  showed  its  sense  of  tho  honour  which  it  derived 
from  beinn;  able  to  number  him  amon^  its  fcUows,  by 
publishing,  at  Us  own  expense,  in  1686,  the  first  edition  of 
the  '  Principia  ;*  though  it*  pecuniary  circumstances  cuuld 
not  then  have  been  dourisbing,  since  at  the  end  of  tbe 
(blUming  year  it  had  inovnrea  debts,  for  the  payment  of 
which  it  was  obliged  to  sell  part  of  its  Bast  India  stock. 

The  service  rendered  to  tbe  cause  of  seienoe  fnm  the 
beginnini?  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  earned  f  r  the 
Society  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  every  man  to  wiiom 
the  advancement  of  tbe  humun  intellect  is  an  object  of 
high  oonsideration.  The  Society  numbers  among  those 
who  are  end  wIm  have  been  its  members,  sooe  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  pbibMophy  end.  buiaan  MSutvi 
and  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  tne  discoveries  by  whieh 
tin  r.iL  of  science  has  been  changed  have  been  made 
known  to  the  world  through  the  papers  published  in  the 
volumes  of  its  'Transactions.'  In  proof  of  this  wo  may 
refer  lo  Dr.  Thomson's  'History  of  the  Royal  Society.' 
in  which  tbe  subjects  of  the  papers  are  reduced  under  tho 
beads  of  natural  hiatoiyt  Matfaeinatioi.  meehaoical  pbilo- 
sophy,  attd  ohemtstrf.  basldts  some  miseellaneeas  matters ; 

u'so  to  the  volumes  of  the  "  Transncti.jns'  '.vliirh  hnvr  hc^n 
jiu'.ilished  since  18U0,  when  the  abuve-iuenlioucd  iliblory' 
lyrruinites,  and  which  contain,  among  Others  of  great  value, 
tho  papers  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  with  tboee  of  Faraday, 
Young,  Kater,  and  Wollaston. 

Itbas  been  said  above  that  the  *  PhilosopbiealTraiisaetiaM* 
were  at  flrst  published  in  Bunthly  numbeis:  theie  wore 
afterwards  collected  into  volume*,  and,  fkom  the  eoanieaee> 
ment  in  IG65  to  the  year  1800,  the  work  eonsislsd  of  90 
\olumes.  Frum  tlmi  I inie  .i  v; -i uniL'  has  come  out  annually, 
and,  up  to  the  present  year  (1841).  131  volumes  have  been 
published.  It  appears  that,  till  tbe  47  th  volume  was  pub- 
lished,  tbe  printing  of  tbe  Transactions  was  entirely  tbe  set 
of  the  several  saereMries.  tbe  Society  never  interestnig  itself 
further  in  that  matter  tbaa  by  oecasiwiaUy  raouamenidiat 
tbe  revival  of  tbe  publication,  when  from  any  eireuraftanee 

it  appeared  to  be  sUspwuilKi!.  Rut  in  l  TjI  a  comniitluL-  was 
appointed  to  consider  tlie  ra}  urs  wliicli  were  fc  u<i  l>t.'ioiL  th« 
Society,  and  to  select  auch  .is  slviuld  be  judged  mot  pi  oner 
to  appear  in  the  future  Transactions;  and  this  practice  iu* 
over  iiam  heatf  fbUvwed.  The  Society  however  eeoatanfly 
declares  that  it  novor.  aa  a  body,  gives  its  opiiiigii  on  OQJ  ' 
subj  ect,  wbetber  of  nature  or  art,  which  eooiea  befbre  it ;  the  • 
facts  and  reasonings  stated  in  their  papers  resting  entirdy 
on  the  credit  and  judgraent  of  their  respective  authors. 

Honorary  recoTiuicnse-  iiavi-  Ihjiti  lioerLil])-  bestowed  by 
the  Society  on  persons  distinguished  by  their  disouveries  in 
pure  science  or  in  pbiktaopbv.  Tbe  first  occasion  on  which 
tbe  Socie^  became  pesseMod  of  the  means  of  so  rewarding 
OMsit  araae  from  a  baooest  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copiley,  one  or 
its  members ;  this  genneman,  at  his  death  in  1 709,  left  lOOi^ 
the  interest  of  which,  or  five  pounds,  was  to  be  given  annually 
to  the  pers<in  who.  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  pn  cl  Iih:^:  year,  bad 
written  the  best  paper  on  any  subject  relating  to  experimental 
philosophy.  The  donation  hxs  since  been  put  in  the  more 
liberal  form  of  a  gold  medal,  and  it  is  awarded  indifferently 
either  to  foreigners  or  Englishmen,  the  sake  of  enoou« 
nging  an  boeoucable  onmpetitioB  aoMng  the  phitosophen 
orin  oonntries. 

Tn  1755  Sir  Benjamin  ThnTns  i-i  ff'ount  Rutnford)  pro- 
sentod  to  the  Society  1000^.  in  tbe  3  per  cent,  stock,  for  the 
porpoieaf  fcrminfc  wiUi  the  interest  for  uvn  yeiirs  (60&\a 
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•nea,  latde  to  tm  Soeiel^  an  uniiBl  grant  of  I 


bwiiuial  fttu  lob&gkven  furLhemobi  laiporuiu  diitoowyor 
tb«mo«luMful  itnp<owenMOl  made  durio^  iheiwu prcccdii^ 
yaan  on  bvat  or  oo  ligbL  Th*  priM  in  givon  in  iba  far lu 
«f  •  gold  and  a  ailver  medal,  ho*h  of  whieb  are  slrvnek  ia  the 
•aMedia.  Jteriof  tMaial  of  ihehMaoialMriadAIMapvor- 
tunity  occurred  «f  awardiag  th*  prite,  ana  at  thes*  tin»v» 

lliL'  luiiivc'vl  '.ras  added  lo  ihe  principal  si^a.  Tlit  ;G:cnj--i 
ot  tills  addiiional  sutn  isalwaya  ri  liiu  Lv.u  lutiiiulit; 
and  the  fint  who  r«ceived  iht  i  ri;,:).  s^a^  Count  Kumfurd 
iselC  in  1809;  and  iti«  Mxuml  «va»  ProCaMor  i>e»U* 

far  ii»  fitr- 
pragrau  ot  aoi- 
^  LOa  guiaeaa 

in  onUr  to  cstablLJi  two  prue  nedal^  whick  are  bu 
presented  tu  iho  pvrMDtis  who  during  the  jear  shall  make  the 
most  important  discovery  in  vienc*;  v>r   jii  ;  n\  ISviG 

the  laodak  *«i«  awaidt^d  to  Mx.  Jobn  Ltailoa  and  Mr. 
JauMi  Ivory. 

On  delivaring  to  a  i^ntleman  ibe  modal  vbiakhad  been 
•varded  to  biaa  for  bis  dtseovoriea  in  »dMM%  8k  Jobs 
Pringle,  »bo  held  iha  ofboe  of  preaidaiit  frook  1772  to  1 778^ 
Bnirle  it  a  rule  to  deliTtr  a  «p«acb,  in  which,  after  touching 
on  iii>  biatoty  of  that  branch  at  philuiMphy  to  wbioh  the 
discovery  or  cotBinunicatuiii  r«ferr«l.  he  slated  the  particu- 
lar points  in  which  (he  individuai  had  di«tinguiAlied  him- 
aelf.  Xbo  first  of  lbc*e  speeebe*  waa  otad*  on  pr^ieoiing 
im  Dr.  Aiauley  the  (j^old  medal  for  bis  paper  entitled  *  Ot^ 
awatioitt  m  Ih*  differwift  kioda  af  Aur,'  vkiib  bad  been 
taad  bt-fore  the  Society,  in  Mardw  1 77ft.  Wif  other  tpaeclMa 
ViM-L-  dt^hvLTuit  by  the  same  president  un  situiliii:  occ-afiioiii> ; 
and  ail  tlie  six  are  cunsKlered  elegaul  coinpusitions  as 
u>  i[  i>  learned  and  ciitical  dissertations.  This  hbcial  pruc- 
ticv,  by  which  the  value  of  the  toatioaoiual  to  tb«  recmvor  is 
Mi»KbraliMMdLlaiiiH«Mliudl;MdUis  also  beeooM 


at  avaiy  atuiiTeraaqr  iMialiniL     natitiih  at  m 
appropriMv  speech,  the  pnacipu  atroaiMtMioaa  in  tlw  Ufa 

of  any  diatinKui^ht'd  member  who  may  have  died  during 
the  vear.  When  the  ouuiicil.  in  li*'J6.  had  awarded  the 
r;iv:il  luwUU  lo  Ml  uf  Maiichoster  and  lo  Mr. Ivory, 

the  Presudent,  Sir  liuottpbry  Davy,  took  oecaSMNi  to  state 
thai  the  first  wa»  fur  the  davriopnmt  of  the  ebemieal 
•haory  of  definite  proportioHb  MnMnonly  called  the  akmie 
Msofy,  and  fat  vaiiaws  albar  labotira  in  cheniieal  and  phy- 
•ieal  eciear*.  H*  further  ohsarvad  that  Dalton's  discovery 
had  laid  the  foundation  for  future  researches  respeetini;  the 
subhmc  and  transcendental  part  of  rorpuacuiar  action;  and 
he  vomparvd  the  merits  of  the  diM-ovurer,  in  ihkS  respect,  to 
those  of  Kepler  in  astronomy.  The  preiiident  abu  stat«d 
that  the  second  madol  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  Ivory  for  hia 
(•p*«s  on  the  laws  regulating  tbe  foms  of  pk^ats,  on  aaiM- 
'  far  alhtc  malheoiaticAl  UliHlia- 
I  «f  unfattaBt  potnta  to  astranvmy :  and  be  paid  at  tba 
same  time  Mjme  hi^h  fumplioiunis  tu  Mi  I  <>ry  t'ur  his  di»- 
lutere^led  pursuit  of  objcels  of  scieiicti  vkii^a  have  nu  im- 
popularit}  t  in  5  if  the  Copley  medals  bad  bwn 
4Ma  the  pncsdiog  year  awarded  to  M.  Anigo  and  another  tu 
lfr.BMoav  far uievdueoveriea  in  magaeiirtm.  On  the  nutac 
mmmm  th»  p«ttid«Qt  asotioMi  vitb  paitieular  nntice. 
tMMg  As  feraigii  ■amki  daeaascd.  Scarpa,  th*  eel*- 
bratcd  aratcmi^i  of  Pavia,  and  Piaszi,  the  ahtrurcTtr.rr.  ^b<i 
discovered  tli^  planet  Cerws;  and.  uinon^  lite  humn  uivtn- 
bers,  Mr.  Tay  mr  i  titb<  :ind  Sir  Suiatn-d  HalUes. 

Tb*  oobleuan  who  now  oceupiea  tho  okair  of  the  Royai 
SMia^Tt  faBawiag  the  exampia  of  hia  illustrious  predeces- 
mm  MiiHid  it  tha  laM  aoiiivcffaary  Maatif  (Noaaiafaaa 
30.  IS4»>  a*  ^lo^»^^t  addreM  wbkh  kai  baaa  yriutad  si 
the  re<|uest  of  tb*  Fidlows.  On  this  ocwaaioB  tk*  rm  nl 
nedala  were  presented  to  Sir  John  F.  W.  Henehel  for  his 
discoveries  in  optics  and  chomiNtrv,  nml  i<i  P:  iifi  r.M  1  "Wheat^- 
atono  for  bts  tolutioA  of  the  pii^iMHiibna  ot  tiuubio  vtsioa. 
On*  of  the  Copley  medals  wai  preMoted  tu  PmfeMor  Liabig 
far  bis  nsearche*  ia  ehcsaistry.  and  another  to  M.  Sturm 
farUanmAaaiatieal  laboafs;  and  lastly  tbcRiwifocd medal 
vaa  ptasented  to  M.  IftoC  far  hi*  waaamhea  on  liabu 

It  is  perhflpf  impoaMhIa  dial,  im  a  large  body  of  men 
ciii^ujt  tl  I  similar  pursuits, diSereorosidiuuld  notari.se ;  ami 
thti  Kuyal  Society  has  not  been  entirely  free  frum  the  evils 
alteoduig  disagreements  among  its  members.  In  1  778  a 
disput*  aboul  tb*  comfarative  advantage*  «f  blunt  nud 
pointed  conductors  for  protectins;  buildings  faaoilltoeSH'ta 
af  lighfiag  ama  to  au«i» »  baisbt  ibai  liw  imirtimt.  Sir 
J«bmFki%fallliimir«atop«lladiaMiiga.  {VsnMii^ 
lOKit,]  At»lBMrparkid8irJoaaphBaBk>«aaaoctMdofpav 


I  tudity  m  the  dLi^.^l  uf  ;bu  medals  and  even  in  Uie  election  c^f 
membfrs;  ami,  under  ibe  impie^&ion  that  ht:>  ^\iveinii>tfut  was 
arbiirai  v,  ^noniific  men  wer o  deicired  from  making  commu- 
iiicoLioaa  to  the  Society.    Evca  iheawaxdaoC  ilfXflalg  to 

j  l>ult(M  mA  ivaqr  bf  &i«  Huas^  Dm  m 
I  jects  of  HanadTaniaa.  on  th*  gitntnd  dmt  tha  1 

mI'  ilic;  f,)r:'ni'r  liail  1)«  -ni  iniln"j.;ci'.  ])y  another  perm.ia.  and 
1  I  hat  tii«  tuatJurcLifb  inm  kiiiijt  ^kii'c  not  immeJiatvly  Uku^ 
ful  to  man.  In  the  tirtt  insitance  nientionetl  above,  the  pro- 
sidaiU  laay  have  erred  in  putting  hnn&tdf  ai  tko  h»md  of  a 
party  ia  Uba  Saeiaiy ;  hmi  it  ia  probable  that  most  of  tb* 
erievaaeas  SMhia%iiaBtty  rtiaiflaiBrl  of  orif iaatad  in 
tb*  diMkppoiated  axpaMatfans  af  aMbitiaaa  ladividvala.  If 
at  any  time  howevar  tb*  eoiapUints  bav*  not  bean  witboot 
foundation,  th*  aleva^ted  character  of  lb*  paper*  which 
wilhm  tli>'  ".I'-t  iweniy  yir-ar'",  lia\^  l-.  tti  yiubliabcd  in  ilie 
'  Tnuuaclions,'  »bows  that  the  lalerentsot  scuioco  Lsave  bae& 
gaoerously  placed  abeva  every  private  coosideraiioo. 

Aoeordinc  to  th*  praseot  atatulas  of  the  Socisty.  av*^ 
oudidata  lor  admisaieo  laait  ba  raaamm  faded  by  a  oaM> 
fleato  ia  mliag  signed  by  six  or  more  yeUama>  of  mitam 
tbn*  at  kast  mast  certify  that  the  recommnndatwn  ia  fiam 
personal  kiMvledge;  and  the  nauic.  qualifications.  Sic.  J 
the  candblattt  most  remain  in  the  me«tin|;>roo(n  uf 
Society  during  five  orduiaiy  meetings  before  he  c;<ii  b«  ;>i-t. 
tp  the  vota.  Tb*  votes  are  taken  by  baUot,  and  thv  f^mau 
cannot  be  eleetad  unlcaa  two-tbirds  of  tba  iHHtobee  prasea: 
Ktoiabkfa«ou»  TlwpNMHialaaiadaiiaianaai  far 
aios  en  ar  hafcrathe  faunh  enUaary  aMatmf  of  tha 

after  ht.<i  election;  and  previuuily  to  surh  ai  fear  into  b«- 
inu.'it  pay  llie  »um  of  for  admisei  in  uiouey  l.<  la-si 
also  pay  4/.  per  annurc  m  I  jn^'  con;i:uu*s  a  feilo^*  L'f 

tb*  8ocieiy;  but  the  axuiuai  putueuls  may  be  «>iBpouudea 
for  by  payiag  al  otto*  the  »um  uf  5il^.  Fellowa  ate  eaiitkd 
gniia  to  a  aapy  at  iw*  gkUawakiaal  Ttinwaiinii^'  cato> 
ttaaemeiiitli  IkmH  wettm*  whisbi  ia  fuUiahad  aast  ate 
th^r  aifmisti'ion.  Any  Fellow  disob<^ing  the  statutca  or 
orders  of  the  Society  or  couneil.  or  defaming  ibo  Soeiety 
by  speaking,  writiri.',  >r  printing,  or  dm  t,'  inyiiuD:^  ue- 
tuiamtal  or  dishf»K>urablo  to  tbo  S<ici«iy,  wili  be  itjecles 
froaa  it. 

A  pnaea  of  die  hfaad.  a  |iaar  of  tba  Uaitad  Kaajftdoa^ 
a  membaaaf  dw  Flmy  Gswidl,  ai^  farsigtt  aoaarais*  piai^ 

or  th*  son  of  such  prince,  may  be  preposcd  atoaeoftlMr 
ordinanr  meetinira  of  tbo  Soeiety.  andvotwl  for  on  tk*  aaine 
day  ;  nolu  e  havin;^  beon  ({iven  of  j>uch  proposal  at  ihe  pre- 
ceciiag  mooting  ui  iim  Society.  Foreign  iiivmbeis  aic 
axcnpted  from  tke  obligations  which  ordinary  t«ll<>w»  an 
eanoinod  to  perform :  but  their  aaaibor  is  not  leoaewed  iitif. 

The  council  and  officers  for  tha  onaaiac  year  are 
OB  the  30th  November;  ^  lattor  aoaaislof  tW 
treaii«er.  prinoipel  Mecrelaries,  and  fefvifja  seeratary.  TV 
lunv  I   1.  M   '     [  r  -t";  il"  1  'i  ven  iiicmbersof  the  e\v»tiuf;  cvi. 
cil  and  uf  ten  ieitows  who  are  oot  so.    Thcie  are  iioueuo^^ 
preTioubly  to  the  anniversary  meeting. 

The  president  ptesidasattbe  meetian,  and  regulates  ttn 
dahalaa of  IW  Society.  tha.coaUG^ai)dtkeoofnmitt«es;i» 
stoles  qfuestieBi^  calls  fariaporta 
gulaittios,  and  absarrea  that  tb*  sialntaa  of 
executed.  The  treasurer  rtr-'ires  siH  moDOy  dne  to  ibi 
St>ciety  and  disburse-!  ail  lunis  payable  by  it;  be  also  ktep* 
;i('>-iHiriis  <  {'  the  recripti  and  payments.  He  has  cbarA^  4 
the  liUe-deud*  of  the  Society'*  estates,  the  policies  ui 
ance,  &c.  The  secretaries  attend  all  raeetiaga  af  ika  Sa 
afaqr.  tha  coaaafl,  aoA  rite  aqiawittaaa  of  papesa;  am 
aaaanoaa^  whan  tha  fsaajdawt  baa  tahaa  tha  chair,  ill 
senior  secretary  reads  the  minute*  of  the  plecedis^; 
inut.  anil  afterwards  takes  minutes  of  the  busm«aa  id] 
ciik-r-.  af  the  present  meetinz:  ■..ilsi^  art-  tn  l.»  cn'.ofied  Jf, 
the  sssibtanl-secretary  m  the  bouks  to  which  they  lelsai 
They  have  also  charge  (oBd*r  the  direettoa*  of  the  ca»' 
miltee  of  papers)  of  pern  ting  tk* '  Pbitooofih  ical  TransactioeM 
The  aasistanVaaeiaWry  ia  »at  a  falfav  of  the  Sedet^, 
is  paid  for  lua  services,  H*  enters  all  minutea  in  ■ 
journal-booka,  and  makes  an  index  to  each;  be  bee  the  rar 
lo<iy  of  tJic  charter  hook.  »tni  iii -Vi  uk,  &c..  and  J 
papci  s  and  wniini^s  belaDf;in<>  to  liieboeiety.  Tho  ^^1%^^ 
attends  at  the  library  evory  Monday  and  TborMlay,  froia  IS 
AM.  to  4  fnu  for  tbeaoeonioiodation  of  suck  follows  as  oo^ 
to  read  the  boohamid  MSS. 
Iba  acdiaaiy 


pail8iur.,fai  Iba 


MSS.  j 

Xaf  Ifaa  flaaioti  an  held  oasaf 
tha  and  af  Tin^  lana.  at  kdl 
toaaauat  Sosaiwat  Hoitoai,  * 
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t  la  the  jntroduotnii  to  Or,  Thoouon's  'UmkKy  of  the 
I     Royal  S*eiety,'  ibera  is  ci«M  •  lilt  of  alt  the  piMidentt, 


t  tm  Lord  BcouiyakM;  mm  w*i  aiifoialad  in  IM3,  !•  Sir 
I     chair  UU  kit  dnUi  MMi.   Zbi  iiiBMiiliBi  mIAmit^ 


were . — • 

Sir  Humphry  Dary,  ihetwHl  182«, 

Mr.  Davies  Gilberl,  .       .    „  1887, 

H.  K.  H.  tbe  Duk«<tf8ttHeK,         .  1830, 

TiiaMaiiquis  of  NarthuaptM  ^rim— Hi— Mj  iMt. 

ft!Ie<l.  since  I -if;,  Sir  H.  Davy.  Dr.  Wollastun.  Mr. 
C  iinUe,  Mr.  HiuiiiJc,  Sir  J»ha  Uerschcl,  Mr.  Chudruii,  Mjjor 
Sabiiii',  Di.  Roj;el,  and  Mr.  CliJnstie:  thu  tuu  last  iiameil  ot" 
whom  are  (Jm jpn»eul  SecroUneii.  Mr.  Daniell  is  ihe  pro- 
■mt  Forafgn  Secvttwry. 

Dwuig  May  jmn  Uie  Rojal  Boeie^  lOiy  be  atid  to  have 
ben  the  <e|ieiwery  ef  neerty  mW  die  eeieiiee  of  the  country ; 
but  thel  science  beeame  at  len^h  too  extensive  to  be  Bde> 
quttelf  celtivatd  by  one  body  of  men,  and  then  separate 
ami  iiuIepeiuiL-nt  scK-iclies  formed  ihcin-^elves,  each  having 
in  view  ihu  promotion  oi"  one  patiicular  branch  of  the  phi- 
loaopbj  of  oatare  or  one  branch  of  the  arts.  The  labours 
eiready  aocompltsbed  by  these  Msociattons  are  such,  that 
tbe  Royal  Soeiety  may  be  justly  proud  of  them  as  tho  works 
of  her  ehildren ;  and  the  nigb  place  which  abo  eontinuflB 
to  hoM,  in  the  promotion  of  the  aeienoea  generally,  eannot 
fail  to  inspire  the  >ocieties  themxelvei  With  MVWHIM  for 
the  \Kn\y  from  wheneothcy  diverged. 

The  important  part  \\hir\\  the  Roja!  Stutcty  has  per- 
formed in  ad\ancin(;  the  objects  of  the  British  Association 
in  the  prcient  expedition  to  the  antatetie  tegiona  of  tbe 
Mfth  for  aeisatifle  oMeetib  desema  to  bo  piitiettlMljr  meii- 
tfonod  in  thfi  fAiee.  The  lords  eemnilMienoti'of  toe  A4* 

miralty  havini^  n-iniesii"-!  the  prcsnlent  and  council  of  the 
Sofii-ly  to  foinmiinicate  Car  ilieir  information  any  !>uggcstion-i 
odiu'L'riiiii^  the  sutijtM'ts  to  which  they  niifjht  wisii  the  aitenHon 
ol f  .iptain  Jamw*  Ross  to  be  directed,  the  council  formed 
it-tolf  iiitu  five  distinct  committees,  consisting  of  members 
particularly  eon^TMMnt  with  the  aoverol  branches  of  science 
eomprehswlod  in  the  observotioni  and  experiraenta  pro- 
posed to  be  nade  during  the  vovage.  The  result  of  their 
labours  is  a  series  of  reports  on  the  several  objects  of  scien- 
ti6r  inquiry  in  tihy.iics.  racleorvjlos^y,  t,'Colo^;y  and  niincTa- 
lo|;y.  botany  ana  loolopy:  and  the  report  on  physics  and 
meteorology,  whicii  h&s  been  printed,  contaiIl^  a  course  of 
instruction  relating  to  the  uae  of  the  inslrumcnts  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  to  tho  iMmiiorof  inking  the  ntcmfsary  obser- 
.   vatiom  fw  tamotrial  magwiiMii.  tho  Iguvo  of  the  oorib. 
tho  tidoi,  motaoroloirr,  the  distribotion  of  tonporatute  in 
the  sea  and  on  land,  currents,  thi'  depth  of  ilie  sea,  \  ariable 
stars,  refraction,  and  eclijiscs.    ll  iiiav  Ik:  objected  llial  ihu 
iletail-.  ui  all  ihe  MibjecLs  of  inquiry  are  too  nunicroui,  to  bo 
accuinpli»bed  in  the  time  allowed  fur  the  voyage,  but  it 
ought  to  bo  olRMrved  lliat  Iho  tWtructions  proAos  to  hove 
been  diotni  up  not  only  as  o  gtiido  tat  tho  ponono  em- 
ployed on  tbe  proooDt  ospoditioo,  batolto  toonoblo  teiontiflo 
i>ei  >,on:i  in  gononl  to  oo  opomto  in  proaoting  iho  mmoo 

objei-ls. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Oultin^en  «u«  cslib!i-hed  by 
Georue  I.  in  1761,  atid  it  has  published  several  volumes  of 
Transactions. 

[      Tho  Royol  Society  of  Edinburgh  voi  incorporated  by  a 
;  cbarter  in  1783;  thouxb.  under  tho  ntmo  of  the  Philo«o- 
pbical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  association  bad  existed 
'  since  1739,  in  which  vear  it  was  formed  by  the  iiiHuenre  of 

Mr.  Maclaurin  and  other  learned  men  in  the  inolropulis  of 
S<*otland.  Ill  1811  the  .Socieiy  obluiiied  a  new  charter,  by 
which  it  was  impowcre<l  to  form  a  library  and  a  museum. 
A.  volume  of  its 'Transactions'  cumes  out  as  often  as  tbe 

'  natnbcr  of  papers  which  mnthougbt  worthy  of  bein;;  printed 
are  oofiicient  to  mokn  om;  ud  up  to  tho  pcotent  yetr 
(1841)  fourteen  volunws  hove  been  published.  A  medal  of 
t}i<-  vnlne  of  ari'^in^  from  a  part  of  the  inlcrc«t  on  K^Ou/ 
wlucii  iiad  been  left  by  Mr.  Alexander  Keith,  in  ISl'J,  for 
advanciti;;  tde  m  lences  and  arts  of  Scotlr.nd.  is  awanled  as 
a  biennial  prizc  fur  the  m<wt  im|i"rtarit  scieniific  discoveries 
which  may  be  coiiMnuniratcd  to  tln'  Si  ii-iy  and  puidis!ie«l  in 
its  *  Transactions '  litis  Keith  medal  waa  adjudged,  fbr  the 

'  first  time,  to  Dr.  (Sir  David)  Brewster  in  Wit, 

ROYALTY.  The  French  words  toi  and  rnyal  eofte- 
■pond  to  the  Latin  words  rex  and  regoHt ;  and  from  rt/jal  boa 
I>a0n  ftvBMd  rogaM  (now  rtgmttti;  -vboneo  hu  boon  boN 


rowed  the  Kn^ffAHMidreyall^  The  eomipondiqg  Lotia 
word  is  T*feiita$,  nhidh  oocMn  tito  iMla  of  tlw  mIMb 
•gee.  (Docange,  in  v.) 

RmftOty  pn>p<>rly  deitotoi  1b»  etmdltiun  or  ilttftit  of  4 

por5on  of  rtjyal  rank,  sQch  as  q  king  or  oueen,  or  reigming 
priiiCTj  or  duke,  or  any  of  their  kindreo.  [Ktwo.]  The 
possession  of  the  royal  statut  or  condition  does  not  indicate 
that  tbe  posiKasor  of  it  is  invested  with  any  determinate 
politieol  poirota;  end  therefore  rojo/^  ia  not  e^i««lent  to 


n  TDOQSfoh ;  or.  In  ^etnor  woiihi,  does  not  DeMhiority  _ 

the  entm-  sovoi  eicri  power.  The  pon-crs  possessed  by  persons 
of  royal  di-^nity  have  been  very  different  ir,  different  times  and 
idacc's ;  and  have  varied  from  the  perform  atice  uf  some  merely 
iionorary  functions  to  the  exercise  of  the  entire  sovereignty 
The  kingt  (Sv«nm(,  /SanXqtc)  of  the  Homeric  age  wcie 
properly  n  nveming  dm  of  nobloL  (8oo  Muller,  Hut.  ^ 
Liter,  if  wMn;  eh.  4.  f  1.)  HMnTdofnoebna  aavs  tliM 
there  ore  aianyktng«  in  Ithnra,  both  old  and  young,besido 
himself  (Otf.,  i.  S94) ;  and  Alcinoiis  says  that  he  rules  over 
the  Hia-ai  lans,  with  twehe  other  kings  {Od.,  viii.  39u).  As 
popular  institutions  were  developed  in  Greece,  the  olhec  of 
king  bi'cntiw,  in  several  states,  merely  honorary,  and  was 
}>articularly  connected  with  tbe  performance  of  ceruin 
antient  religious  rUeO.  llias,  at  Athene,  the  king>atebott 
(ipx***'  iSavMC^)  y*»  an  annual  oflkeih  who  bad  the  super- 
Hiteadenee  of  relig^s  affkirs ;  fats  win  was  called,  during 

the  year  of  office.  i\nr?\xr.!Ji\.  nr  fjiirvn.  (Cmnpare  Hcrninnn, 
Gr.  Afrt.,  $  m.)  Home  hkeu^se  rftaiuetl,  at'ier  the  eX))ulsion 
of  its  kings,  a  hi;,'li  sacerdotal  officer,  naiiicd  ihc  king  nf  fhe 
tserifice*  (rex  sacnficulus),  who  performed  the  sacred  rites 
which  had  fbmerty  been  performed  by  the  kings.  In  like 
manner  tho  Teutooie  hiags  wore  only  tlie  ehioft  of  tho  miU- 
ttiy  viiA  Mieeflotd  armeeraey  of  the  tribo,  ond  did  Doc 
possess  the  entire  sovereign  power  (*  nec  regibus  infinita  ae 
libera  potesia*,'  sayt>  Tacitus,  Gertn^  7.  Sea  Grimm,  Deu'- 
sr/ifi  Hechttaltn-thumer,  p.  229-65).  In  tnore  modern  timesi, 
the  kings  of  Ent^land,  France  (since  1SI5),  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Bevaria.  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
(since  the  late  revolutions)  have  poisenod  only  a  share  of 
the  soveteign  power. 

On  tbe  otb«r  hand  Many  kings  hare  possessed  the  entiro 
sovereign  power,  and  havo  therefore  been  monarchs  pro- 
perly 60  culled.  Such  were  the  kiiiys  of  antient  Persia, 
and  the  kings  of  Franco  and  Sjiain  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  stich  are  the  kings  of  Prussia. 

PrufD  the  preceding  obototaliont  it  results  that  lite  namo 
of  king  or  the  posseasioii  of  the  toynl  otehit  does  not  do- 
tonaino  tho  ^itiobl  po«oti  «t  tho  pmon  indicoted  (aa 
would  be  tbo  ooso  if  he  wore  eollod  monarch  or  sovereign) ; 
but  that  kirif!  is  a  title  uf  hiuiour  which  may  be  borne  by 
persons  having  very  d-flToiLni  uinounts  and  sorts  of  {>olitical 
po«xr.  'Titles  oi  otilLf.'  mus  Mr.  Beiitham,  '  are  aggre- 
gates of  di&irimilar  parts,  which  cannot  be  compared  until  we 
know  tho  nature  of  their  oonstituunt  elements.  If  these 
elements  wete  determined,  they  would  form  tbo  bosia  of  o 
universal  nolitical  language.  But  «i  it  ll,  bow  eon  tho 
powers  of  ine  offict:rs  of  a  government  bo  described  except 
with  reference  to  the  nciual  instilutionsof  some  given  statu? 
What  relation  is  there  In  '.wi  en  the  First  Consul  of  France 
and  the  consuls  of  Rume,  or  tho  consuls  of  trade?  between 
the  king  of  England,  tbo  king  of  8wedon,ond  the  king  of 
Prussia  ?  between  tbe  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  empeior 
uf  Russia  f  between  the  antient  due  et  pair  of  Pnneo;  tho 
English  duke,  the  grand-duke  of  Russia,  tbe  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany?  between  the  mayor  of  Bordeaux  and  the  mayor  of 
London  ?  A  Volume  woulu  not  >uflicc  to  stale  all  thesodiO' 
crepoiicies.'    ( Traitti  de  Le^itlalton,  torn,  i.,  p.  309.) 

In  popular  discourse  rnyalty  is  made  equivalent  to  >non- 
orrAy  or  toveteignty ;  aiid  a  king  is  called  monarch  or 
sovereign  without  any  leferenee  to  tbe  fact  wbolbcr  lie  pro- 
aesies  the  cntiM  •ovoMiffb  poWer  or  onljrn  portion  ol  it. 
Tho  pnnomal  etOMs  of  tilts  eonfbsion  ore  atoted  in  llo** 

.\ucMV.  The  confuv:on  is  atleiideJ  with  important  0QO-> 
seout  nocs  Ixilh  in  -pi-culalivc  and  practical  politics. 

It  niay  be  added,  ihat  the  atiribuie  i  f  luynlty  is  tome- 
times  transferred  melaphorieally  toceitaiii  animals  or  spe- 
cies of  animals,  in  or<ler  to  denote  pre  eminuncc.  Thus  the 

firincipel  bee  in  the  bive  is  called  the  queet^bte  [Ben.  vol. 
v.,  p.  1 5 1]  (called  tho  ktng-bte  by  tho  Romans :  Virg..  Geor|r*» 
iVn  68.  75,  95,  IdG.  212) ;  tbe  lion  is  known  (particularly  in 
lbUos)os  the  king  of  animals  i  and  a  species  of  tiger  io 
•tylod  tbo  miat  tiger.  (TM*b.J  Comparo  SovEREiamw. 
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ROTDSTAt  m  iDdfan  gmu  of  plrati  allied  to  the  na^ 
tunl  family  of  Owmridaab  nuneo  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in 


compliment  to  Sir  J.  Koydt.  one  of  the  judge*  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Bengal,  whom  lie  dcftcnbes  as  an  eminent  benefactor 
to  the  science  of  botany.  The  genus  consists  of  a  single 
species  indigenous  in  the  forests  of  Silbet.  where,  with  a 
itout  stem  and  numerous  branches,  it  climbs  over  the  tree« 
to  a  great  extent,  attd  flowers  in  the  month  of  Mueh,  dif- 
fbsing  a  strone  but  pleasant  odour  from  its  nuMmM  bloe- 
aom,  arranged  in  axillary  neemea  or  terminal  panieles. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  oblong,  coriaceous,  smooth  on 
both  sides,  and  without  sli[)ules.  The  calvx  is  six-partite 
and  o''  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Corol  none.  Stamens  nu- 
merous, with  the  fiiaments  inserted  on  the  apex  of  a  short 
eolumn.  Ovary  pedicelled,  three-celled«  with  two  rows  uf 
vralea  in  eaob,  attached  to  tb*  aiis.  Dnipa  barriod,  of  the 
of  a  largo  oUve.  oranse-eoloorad.  Palp  abandant  and 
jottow.  Nut  oblong,  single-celled  and  three-valved.  Seed 
solitary,  conformable  to  the  nut.  The  plant  is  figured  in 
Roxburgh's  ■  Coromandel  Plants,'  p.  S89t  and  ii  voUaoitad 
to  the  li  ilhouses  of  this  counbry. 
ROYE.  fSoMME.] 

RO' YJLEA,  a  Himalayan  genus  of  plants,  of  tho  natural 
flunily  of  Labhiiaa  and  toibe  fillotam.  namod  by  Dr.  Wallieh 

in  rompUment  to  Dr.  Royle,  author  of  the  'luuatrations  of 
the  Botany  of  tho  Himalayan  Mountains  and  of  Cashmere,' 
wlio  first  found  it  on  the  Sirniore  Mountains.  The  plant 
forms  a  htndsomo  shrub,  with  many  branches  and  an 
abundance  of  pale-green  glaucous  leaves.  It  is  charac- 
toriaed  by  having  Utt  calyx  ovato,  tubular.  10-nerved,  and 
•eni-quinquefld;  eord  shorter  tlmn  tho  ealn,  two-lippod, 
lips  unequal ;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  — ""t^Htng  imdor  tlio 
upper  lip  :  anthers  hilocular ;  style  bifid. 

It.  ele^dtix,  the  only  species  known,  is  called  puthtroo  by 
the  natives  uf  the  mountains,  where  it  is  iodieenous,  and 
is  employed  by  them  as  a  febrtfbgO.  It  it  iVllod  to  the 
shrubberies  of  this  country. 

ROYSTON.  rilERTFORUSHmJ 

ROYSTON  CROW,  the  connwn  English  name  fiw 
fbe  Hoodgi  Onm,  Oorvui  ComiM,  linn. 

DetcHption. — ilfa/e.— Head  and  the  whole  bodv  flue 

Erey-ash  colour;  throat,  wings,  and  rounded  tail  blaek  with 
rowned  reflections;  bill  and  fisat  black;  iris  brown.  Length 
about  22  inches. 

Pemale. — Less  than  the  male ;  the  black  on  the  throat 
not  90  extensive  in  front  as  it  is  in  him;  reflections  of  the 
wings  and  tail  lets  vivid;  and  the  grey  of  the  body  ncce 
douded  with  maty  luM. 
The  young  aaaume  dio  eoloar  of  Hiotr  pannta  at  an  early 

period. 

This  \%\.he  Muli'crhia.Munarrhia,  Cnrnarchia,  and  Corvo 
P'tlumhinn  of  \\\c  lialiaiis;  C'yrneille  saiivagf  and  Comeille 
tnantelee  of  the  French ;  Kraka  of  the  Swedes;  Grau-hrdhe 
and  Nebel  krahe  of  thoGomatu;  and  BramgrAemlion  of 
tho  antient  British. 

HMt$,  Food,  <f«.— Tho  aaapfboio  and  tho  banba  of  tidal 
rivers  are  the  fhvoorite  haunts  of  this  species,  though  they 
are  frequently  found  fsr  inland,  and  nnimal  substances  are 
preferred  by  them  as  food.  Sand-worms,  shell  fish,  crus- 
taceans, and  other  animal  matters  left  by  the  retiring  tide 
teem  to  be  most  welcome  to  them.  They  appear  to  be  both 
knowing  and  affectionate.  Mr.  Selby  repeatedly  observed 
ono  of  tbaso  birda  to  soar  up  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
•ir  with  a  cockle  or  muscle  in  its  bill,  and  then  drop  it  upon 
the  rock  in  order  lo  obtain  ihe  included  fish.  Pennant  tells 
a  painful  story  of  its  affei-tion.  'One,'  says  he,  'wbirh  had 
been  shot  and  hung  liy  it*  legs  on  a  tree  adjacent  to  the 
nest,  was  discovered  by  its  companion  uu  reluming  from 
forage.  It  perched  over  the  dead  body  and  surveyed  it 
attentively,  as  if  in  expectation  of  ita  revival ;  at  length,  on 
a  windy  day.  the  corpse  being  put  in  motion,  tho  aurvivor, 
deoelved  by  it,  descended,  fluttering  round  fbraconiiderabte 
time,  endeavouring  to  release  its  mate  and  uttering  a  me- 
lancholy scream  ;  at  last,  finding  its  efforts  lo  be  in  vam.  it 
retired  without  ever  relurniny  in  iis  usiral  haunts.'  The 
aaroe  author  however  gives  the  >|H.cies  a  \ery  bad  character 
ibr  misehief.  worse  even  ihan  that  of  the  Carrion  Crntc,  and 
OMt  that  tboy  pick  out  the  eyes  of  lambs,  and  oven  of  horses 
vnen  boggod;  whonee  they  are  proaeribed  in  many  placesi, 
■ad  a  prioa  set  upon  their  heads.  He  adds  that  for  want  of 
other  food  they  will  eat  cranberries  and  other  mountain- 
berries. 

The  nest  is  generally  built  in  trees ;  but  in  their  absence. 


among  roeka  and  deep  chanM  in  hiti  Oidaa.  Mr.  Salmon. 

who  found  it  in  the  last-mentioned  localitieit  in  Orkney,  de- 
scribes tho  outside  of  the  nest  as  com]>ofied  of  withered 
heather  and  lar^e  rool8  or  stalkn,  and  the  lining  as  being  of 
wool  and  hair :  the  three  young  in  one  nest  which  he  looked 
into,  were  of  the  aamo  adloHa  U  tho  parents.  Tho  tm, 
four  or  flvo  in  aunbH^  ow  gnoniih  motllod  with 
brown. 

The  HoododCkow  is  said  to  be  more  docile  in  lenming  to 
speak  than  tho  Carrion  Crow.  In  the  JhrlraiU  d  Oyteam 
the  following  qanUnin  apponn  imdar  •  wy  Air ont  of  thia 
speciea:— 

*  CwU  Corncille  pit  dit«  rmmftDlrkie. 


SJwm!"' SUSw  tousWt w?* 


Geographical  DittribuHon. — Extensivo.  lo  Europe  it  il 
widely  apraad.  Denmark,  Swadon,  Norway,  Gonnany,  Hol- 
land, our  own  islands,  Italy  (where  it  is  permanent  aecord- 

\\\  Z  to  the  Prince  of  Canino),  ami  France  possess  it.  It  ia 
fouiui  at  I<  t'l.uid,  in  Russia,  and  Siberia,  but  not  beyond  the 
Lena.  It  is  common  in  Siiiynia,  accoiding  lu  Mr.  Strick- 
land. The  Grecian  Archipelago  generally  pnssossai  it,  and  it 
oeeurs  in  the  countries  between  the  Bteek  and  tho  Otofin 
sooa.  Latham  ataloa  that  it  ia  vonr  common  in  aomo  nnrto 
of  India.  Sonnerat  law  it  in  tbo  Philippine  lalnndi.  Tem- 
minck  states  that  it  swarms  in  Cbrtniaio  ood Croatia,  ud 
that  it  is  very  cummon  in  Japan. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  this  island  the  Hooded  Cbov  it  n 
winter  visitor,  arriving  about  the  time  of  the  appearanee  of 
tho  Woodcock^  mH  departing  northward  in  April.  There 
are  instances  on  moord  of  theao  birds  brooding  aa  Ikr  aouth 
as  Kine's  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  In  tho  north  ond  weat  of  8eol- 
land,  the  Hebrides,  and  theOrknoyand  Shetland  Island^t 
the  species  is  permanent  throughout  the  year.  The  EiinKslt 
visitors  ure  supposed  to  come  from  Sweden,  Norwav,  and 
other  countries  tu  the  north-east.  In  the  north  of  Ireland 
this  crow  is  iudigenoua.  in  tho  Favw  Undo  it  htooda  is 
cooaderaUo  namban. 


VarieHet.—^tKtuit&um  ontiniy  iriiito;  atolhen 

black  or  blackish. 


Then  aro  oavaral  innanroa  on  reeord  of  n  ihctiln  wuon 

between  the  Carrion  QtomiCormu  CorofW)  and  tho  Hooded 

Crow. 

Mr.  WilliLuiiMin  says,  'The  Hooded  Crow  has  been  known 
to  breed  i.cnr  S(  ;n  huiuugh  on  two  or  three  occasions.  Iij 
one  inataiice  a  female  Hooded  Crow  was  observed  to  pair 
with  a  Carrion  Crow  on  a  largo  tloo  at  Hacknesft.  wbeio 
thoy  attooaodod  in  rearing  thotr  youiw.  The  Cairion  Craw 
woa  shot  by  tho  gamekeoper,  but  tho  following  ymx  tho 
Hooded  Crow  returned  with  a  new  mate  of  the  same  aablo 
hue  a.4  the  former  one  to  her  old  nest.  The  Carrion  and 
youri!;  Crows  «rie  again  all  shot;  tho  old  fcni.ile  by  bar 
Vigilance  escaiied  all  Uie  eflortsof  the  luepers  lo  destroy  iM^ 
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and  •  third  time  returned  with  a  freth  mate;  she  was  not 
however  again  succoftsful,  but  was  thot,  and  is  now  pre- 
■erved  in  the  iScarburougb  Mu»4<um.  Tii«  youog  birds 
▼•rted,  some  rasainbling  the  Hooded  and  othere  the  Carrion 
Omr  ia  Omv  bIuou^'  (2oo<.  Fhnt.,  Mr.  8«lby 

hu  notiead  mnK  b  vnwa  mt  Fowberrj.  {Addret*  to  <'Ar  Ber- 
wiekskire  NaturaltMU'  Club.  1834.)  The  snn.f  nrniiholo- 
giU  mentionn  that  Sir  W.  Jiirdine  ohtervcd  ahuuuar  pairing 
m  Dutnfries5hue  Temminck  also  obatrve*  that  a  mixed 
breed  betveea  the  H«Mded  Ciow  and  Carrion  Crow  aome- 
tioMt  ooewi  ia  the  nonbMn  eowitriMk  vbm  tli*  latter  is 

*  For  ftiir  meeeniw  Tears.*  wyt  a  eoffai|ioiid«Bt  ia  the 

f>'//  Naluraiut,  'I  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 

{>aiiniK  of  the  Carrion  Crow  and  the  Hooded  Crow  in  some 
arge  Mech-trees  which  surround  my  hoaso  In  I'  rfarshirc. 
Thev  never  occupied  the  ohl  nest,  nor  did  they  always  build 
iit>!it  on  the  same  tree;  norwas  I  positively  certain  that 
it  was  Ihe  same  individuals  who  raturoad  every  year  to  liit-se 
liaM»  though  it  is  probable  lh«y  wcra.  tat  they  were  nuver 
molMlad.  Knowing  the  predatory  propensities  of  the  Car- 
rion Crow  on  hen's  eggs,  young  ducks,  and  oven  Turkey 
poults,  I  would  have  biiot  thum  had  they  been  a  pair  of 
Carrion  Ciuwii;  but  I  was  anxious  to  luaik  the  rvsult  of 
what  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  a  remarkable  union. 
Judging  from  the  manners  of  the  two  bird*,  the  almost  con- 
iilant  incubation,  and  carefulness  exhibited,  I  should  say 
that  tbe  Huoded  Crow  was  the  female,  thotigh  the  Carrion 
€kow  did  fhequently  sit  upon  ihe  eggs.  Aflar  the  young  of 
the  fir,!  \  qar  took  wing,  I  perceived  that  l!ie  one  was  a 
Carrion  and  the  oilier  a  Hooded  Crow  ;  and  this  distinctive 
character  was  maintained  in  the  young  which  were  hatched 
every  year  as  long  as  I  remained  in  thu  country.  I  shot  tbe 
first  young  pair,  and  ascertained  that  the  Hotxled  one  was 
the  female,  and  the  CamoQ  was  the  male,  which  conflnaed 
me  in  my  conjectures  of  the  sexes  of  the  parents.  Bver 
after  young  and  old  were  unmolested  by  me;  but  notwitb* 
standing  the  increase  of  number  every  year  after  tbe  first 
one,  only  one  pair  came  annually  to  build  on  tlu-se  beech- 
trees.  In  Atkinson's  Comf>emltum  of  the  Ornithology  of 
Grfat  Britain,  the  pairing;  of  a  male  IIoo<lcd  Crow  with  a 
female  Carrion  Crow  at  Aroquhar  on  Loch  Long  is  re- 
corded. Their  nest,  which  was  like  that  of  a  Carrion  Crow, 
vas  built  la  the  Ibrk  of  a  tall  piae,  and  the  unioa  lasted  for 
three  or  fbor  vears. 

RUBEFACIRNTS  are  external  agents  which  cause 
redne»»  of  the  part  to  winch  they  arc  applied.  If  long 
continued,  they  may,  arcordin;;  to  tbi'  ;  u  uure,  ])roduce 
inflammation  and  some  of  its  consequences.  In  such  cir- 
cumslanoes  they  are  termed  Blisters,  or  Escbarotics. 
It  is  however  a  degree  of  actioa  short  of  what  eniiiles  them 
to  Ihete  appellatioiis  whieh  b  now  eoniemplated.  Thus 
friction  wiln  the  hand  or  warm  cloths  often  relieves  spas- 
modic or  neuralgic  pains ;  and  a  hot  poultice  or  warm 
fomentations  lessen  inlhrninnm  u  i  f  superficial  or  even 
deep-seated  parts.  Embrocations,  when  of  a  stimulating 
kind,  act  as  rubefacients;  and  blisters  kept  in  contact  with 
the  Sttrikee  for  a  short  time  only,  cause  redness  of  the  part, 
aiadaMne  lemole  secondary  elTe'cU  of  a  veiy  heneBeiel  kind. 
Many  eases  of  fever  in  the  sinking  stage  may  be  recovered 
by  a  sueeessien  of  flying  blisters,  as  tbeiw  temporary  appli- 
cnTiiTT!  are  tcrmo  1,  placed  on  different  of  the  body, 

pariicuiariy  ovvr  part*  where  the  >kin  is  thin.  Their  action 
may  be  expedited  by  previously  rubbing  the  part  with  proof 
spirit  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  uiing  a  portioa  of  linen 
steeped  in  the  aoetum  cantharidis  instead  of  the  eommon 
blister.  By  diligeat  employment  of  sueh  laeans  many 
Tatnable  lives  msy  be  saved.  (See  Dr.  Graves,  in  John- 
son's 'Medico  Chirurg.  Review,'  for  Oct.  1835,  d.  529.) 
Rubefacients  are  aUo  very  usefully  applied  to  the  spine 
in  inanv  nervous  diseases. 

KURRI.I.ITE.  JTomifAi.mB.] 

JtUBKNS,  PETER  PAUL,  the  most  celebrated  painter 
of  the  Flemish  school,  was  born  at  Colocpie^  on  th«  29 ih  of 
June,  1577.  His  father,  John  Rubens»»ho  Was eae  of  the 
6chevins  of  Antwerp^  had  ttikw  refhfs  at  Cologne  with  his 
family,  in  consequenos  of  Ihe  dbtorbenees  ptevailing  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  thai  city  he  died,  in  the  year  1587.  His 
vridow  shortly  afierwards  took  advantage  of  the  restoration 
of  I'bmder^.  to  the  Honian  Catholic  faith  by  the  viclnnes  of 
tho  Duke  of  Parma,  and  ruluriied  to  Antvver|i.    In  Ins  liiih 

iear  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  placed  as  a  pa^^e  in  the  house- 
wld  of  the  Countess  of  talsing,  but  tbe  Uife  did  not  suit 


him,  and  he  soon  returned  home.  At  hisown  desire  he  became 
the  pupil,  first  of  Tobias  Vorhaeut,  a  land»cape  painter,  and 
then  of  Adnan  van  Oort.  who  was  oekbiaicd  as  a  oolourist 
His  next  master  waa  Otho  van  Veen,  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
called.  Otho  Veniusi  eoiwt  paiatar  to  theiafttnta  IsebsUa 
and  the  Arebdahe  Albert,  in  the  yeer  1600.  vfaea  Rubens 
wag  23  years  old,  he  was  advised  by  his  master  to  visit  Italy. 
He  was  already  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  technical 
and  general  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  from  such  a  journey,  and  he  liad  executed  some 
considerable  pictures,  lie  proceeded  first  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Mantua,  where  his  letters  of  rswwawtndetion 
from  the  Archduke  Albert  seeund  him  the  Ihvonr  of  the 
Duke  Vinoenxio  Chmsaga.  At  his  court  Rubens  accepted 
the  place  of  gentleman  of  tbe  chamber,  and  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  thus  aflbrded  !  :ii  I  s  u  Imi  ^;  tl  n 
fre*coe>i  of  Giulio  Romano  and  the  olbiT  works  i  t  an  then 
belonging  til  the  family  of  Goniaga.  In  16UI  l  '-  nt  to 
Rome  fur  a  short  time,  and  aHer  returning  to  Mantua, 
veiled  Venice,  and  devoted  hitnsdf  to  the  study  of  the 
pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  The  works  of 
these  tteo  neslers  probsbly  exereissd  tbe  strongest  influ- 
ence in  the  full  aeveloprncr.t  of  his  natural  geniu'  for 
colour.  The  Archd u ko  A 1  bui  i  c^xn missioned  Rubens  to  paini 
three  pictures  for  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  m  Geru- 
salemme,  at  Rome,  and  be  returned  thither  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  object  of  copying  some  celebrated  pic- 
tures for  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  he  probeUy  visitsd 
Florenee  hi  his  wey  baek.  In  I60S  the  i>uke  Vtoeensio 
Gonxaga  sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  "^pain  'vith  ?.  pre- 
sent for  Philip  III.  That  kini^  received  tiiu!  r.io-i  <_'ra 
ciou-l\  ,  nn  l  after  painting  a  large  number  of  i  l.i  ti  :i::s  of 

Srsons  connected  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  be  returned  to 
antua.  He  paid  a  third  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  elder  brother  PhiUp^  and  ia  16U7  went  through 
Milan  to  Genoa.  In  the  latter  d^heakeeated  many  works, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  pietaies  stilt  remain  there.  In 
1 608  be  recmved  news  of  his  nother's  illneis.  and  returned 
immediately  to  Aotwaipb  vhaw  howwrar  ha  anitad  too  lata 

to  find  her  alive. 

The  wishes  of  Albert  and  Isabella  induced  Rubens  to 
abandon  his  project  of  returning  to  iulv ;  and  in  1609  be 
married  his  first  wife,  Elisabeth  Brant,  and  settled  at  Aa^ 
VI  erp.  The  beaatiM  pietuia  in  the  Miukieh  gallery,  repn* 
senting  Musetf  sttd  htt  Wile  seated  ia  a  seiden,  was  proba- 
bly piiintcd  shortly  after  his  marriage.  TbeouUine  is  more 
precise  and  the  style  more  true  and  homely  than  in  most 
of  his  works.  Thi' 1m  St  Mcount  of  its  characteristic  merits 
IS  to  be  fbund  in  a  note  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  to  Dr.  Waogen's 
'Life  of  Rubens'  (Translation,  p.  21).  In  the  year  I6M 
Rubens  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  series  of  pkUaiee 
now  in  tho  Louvre  which  represent  tbe  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Maria  de'  Medici.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  received 
bb  instructions  for  these  works,  but  the  pictures  themselves 
were  executed  at  Antwerp,  for  the  iDOst  part  by  the  hands 
of  his  numerous  pupiU.  In  fact,  as  they  were  placed  m  tbe 
Luxembourg  in  1625,  it  was  physically  impossible  that  he 
should  have  painted  them  himself.  The  oriicinal  sketcbeSt 
now  in  the  Munich  gallery,  are  very  far  superior  to  the 
finished  pictuies.  Duriaghis  last  lasidoBee  at  Paris,  Rubena 
became  aoquslnted  with  the  Duke  of  Buekingham,  who  pur- 
chased his  collection  of  sintui  s  nnd  oilier  works  of  art  for 
60,0011  llorins,  or  accordl^li^  :o  ]>•  Pdes,  for  100.000.  In 
I6Jtj  llubens  lost  his  wife,  a  ni  biiortly  afterwards  made 
a  journey,  in  which  he  vuited  the  priucipal  Dutch  painters 
of  that  lime. 

Rubeos  had  beea  highly  esteemed  by  the  Aichduke 
Albert,  and  after  the  daath  of  that  prinoe  he  eontinned  in 

the  favour  of  his  widow  the  Infanta.  On  her  return  from 
the  siege  of  Breda,  in  company  with  Spinolo.  in  1625,  «he 
visited  Rube  ns's  house  :  and  in  ifi  j?,  when  Charles  I.  de- 
clared war  against  France,  Uubons  was  entrusted  with  some 
neii(o<-mtions  with  Gerbier,  Charles's  agent  at  the  Hague. 
In  tho  autumn  of  the  same  year  ho  was  dispatched  to 
Madrid.  During  his  s'.av  in  Spain  he  executed  several  very 
ftoe pieturea» atidjtaiaed  the  fiivour  of  Philip  IV.  and  the 
Count-Duke  of  Oiivsrez.  In  1629  Rubens  was  sent  by 
the  Infanta  as  ambii- >  i !  r  tn  Fiigland.  The  paiiiier  suc- 
ceeded a.*  a  diplomatist,  uiiii  lii^  merits  in  pnjcunnt;  CharhVs 
acquiescence  in  the  ]ioace  were  re,■nglll^ed  b)  lliecouitof 
Spain.  WhiUt  in  England,  he  stood  hii;h  in  the  favour  of 
Charles  I.,  whose  feeling  for  the  tine  arts  seems  to  hafa 
been  of  the  ationg^t  kii^  The  allegory  of  Wer  and  Feaa% 
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now  HI  the  National  Gallery,  wm  painted  ■«  a  sukablo 
pr.'it-iit  Uj  r.he  king,  on  (be  oreuioD  of  thi'.i.'  ni-guci-inuns. 
Afier  Uie  breaking  up  of  Gtmin't  matebku  collection,  ihi& 
iriflUlw  «M  tmotferred  to  Genoa,  but  was  parehaaed  during 
'  tiM  Pwadi  ravolation  from  the  Doria  family,  and  thaa  i«- 
•torad to th&l oouotry.  Tbeoeilingof  WbitahaUwaatkatebed 
during  Rubena's  ttav  in  England,  but  painted  at  Antweq> 
at  a  lat^r  period,  ^or  the  latter  work  he  is  laid  to  have  re- 
ceived i'luO;  In  16.31  Rubens  married  bii  second  wife, 
Helena  Furmaa,  a  beautiful  gtrl  of  ikixtcen.  Hor  portraii 
often  recurs  in  bis  pioturea  He  was  again  employed  on  a 
ntMloo  10  HnUnnd  in  1633 ;  and  in  December  of  tiuu  jrear, 
his  potWBMi.  Uw  In&ata  Iiabella.  died. 

Rubeot'e  fane  now  tloodvery  btgfa.aod  lim  OPWiniwiiJHs 
he  received  eould  only  be  executed  bjr  llw  tid  of  hit  nu- 
merous and  al)lo  pupilg.  In  If"^'  became  Bubjnct  to 
gout  ui  tlie  bands,  which  disableii  haii  from  painting  with 
ease  on  a  large  aealc.  At  the  request  of  th#  authorities  of 
Antwerp,  be  exeeul«d  aketcbM  for  the  decoration  oC  the 
arches  to  be  erected  m  tb*  entry  of  the  Cardinal  Infknt, 
Don  FsrdiiWBd,  tte  mw  Ngrat  «r  dw  Law  Countciai.  In 
1540  tbe  diaeaM  under  which  h«  had  anflbrad  atmad  bis 

death.  Hfi  oxpirr-.'.  i:i  llir  r.:fn^  vfnr  r.f  hm  age,udvas 
buriod  in  tho  chuttii  ul      Jaiuv-,  Aiilwerp. 

Rubeiis's  personal  appearatice  u  j ■(  i  posscBsinK.  and  his 
manner  and  conduct  Mich  as  to  niako  him  «{eneraUy  helmed. 
Towards  other  artists  he  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity, 
•ad  he  ia  aaid  to  ha?*  raUawad  th*  poiit^  of  Vandjok  1^ 
porehanng  all  the  pletum  whieh  tlutt         hid  in  fais 

studio. 

Hid  own  eharader  and  merits  as  a  (jainter  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy*  udwiU  pcotably  tliisgrt  flir- 
nkh  matter  for  ducussion. 

In  all  questions  of  litaprtOW  ud  art,  we  are  never  satis- 
fiod  witboat  oonataiitly  oomporiDK  Uitaa  wbieh  an  in  them* 
aalvaaiittOTlydiaBiarilar.  Tm  aottiw  orpleaanra  fram  worits 
of  art  is  obscure,  and  the  nature  of  the  pleasure  itself  is 
little  capable  of  defiailion,  bat  men  think  to  obtain  greater 
preeitiun,  and  to  arrive  at  the  reason  why  they  are  pleased, 
by  tlus  process  of  comparison.  To  a  certain  extent  perhaps 
we  may  succeed,  but  in  general  such  comparisons  have  a 
tondeotij  to  nanrov  our  field  of  enjoyment,  and  to  lead  us 
to  dognwtlae  on  what  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules.  A 
man  may  derive  greater  aatisAustion  from  the  works  of  Pe- 
rogino  or  Francesco  Franeia  then  from  those  of  Rubens  or 
Teniers ;  ho  may  feel  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  more 
than  that  of  Strasburg  cathedml;  but  he  is  not  therefore 
jostifled  in  saying  that  Rubens  wss  a  bad  paintet)  Vt  that 
Erwin  of  Steinbar.b  was  an  indttfervnt  architect 

The  ^naipal  ttouroesi  of  pleasure  in  painting  appear  to 
be  fbnn,  MmpoaiUnn.  oalo«r»  and,  tlio  hMiest  of  all,  tbo 
evpraaston  of  hvman  etwmetar  and  aotton.  Itie  subdi- 
vi  iDtiN  of  tVii*  last  branch  are  of  course  infinite,  and  com- 
prmo  the  higher  and  holier  feelings,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  more  properly  a  i^oi  iion  of  our  an  iiiLil  nature.  In  those 
parta  of  his  art  which  act  immedtaiely  on  the  senses,  Rubens 
was  aritbont  dai^t  a  great  master.  He  understood  tiM 
pnrflMt  ■nnacamani  of  Ught  and  shade,  of  eompas{> 
tion,  and  of  eelonr.  If  hia  merits  aio  disputed,  it  is  with 
reference  tc  the  stibjectii  which  he  painted  and  to  his 
mode  of  treating  them,  not  to  bis  technical  skill.  Before 
his  visit  to  Italy  lie  had  acquired  an  individual  cha- 
racter as  an  artist.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  there  was 
not  a  crude  masa  of  detached  imitations,  but.  whilst  he 
•araftillT  studied  the  f^tttt  masters  at  Venice  and  else- 
wlmrai,  nia  vigoious  genius  assimilated  and  appropriated  to 
itself  all  that  it  took  up  or  borrowed.  The  excess  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarity  in  Rubens  certainly  amounts  to  manner  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  Tliat  peculiarity  of  fet  lins,' 
too  did  not  dwell  on  the  ibnns  which  are  best  fitted  for  ex- 
pressing the  tranquil  nnd  cievotional  sentiments  which  pre- 
vail in  early  Christian  art,  but  still,  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
eminently  charactetistie  of  a  grtat  painter.  Sculpture  cx- 
oeeds  pnintiim  in  its  power  of  expressing  form,  n--)  ci-ials 
It  in  that  or  portraying  fixed  character ;  but  ;  i  i;  i  r  >  ily 
can  express  the  tumuli  and  cnerpy  of  human  action  in  full 
power  tind  motion.  In  this  Rubens  excelled,  and  it  a 
surely  no  mean  excellence.  We  are  ready  lu  grant  that  his 
Madonnas  are,  for  the  most  part,  clumsy  and  undignified ; 
tbtt  their  forms  are  nnStted  fyt  tbe  being  whom  tbey  repre- 
aent;  and  that  exagnratton  aometlroes  disflgttras  scenes 
vbere  qniet  nH  hoM  feelings  would  he  mote  in  place. 
WettrHhatandfaig  nil  tbis,  the  stinngar  huuoii  ptssiona  and 


actions  have  an  intL'ti-^j  inter**it  far  tninV.ind     The  anima 
encr^  and  iho.  --i  iv-ual  fhii  ri'.r".:.r;5(  ir-k  of  iv.:\n  arc  a  port  01 
that  complex  whole  which  wc  call  buiuan  nature,  altlioa|h 
they  are  not  the  roost  elevated  part.   If  art  is  to  represent 
man  aa  be  i«  tbeee  ctemenls  oannot  be  wholly  ovnrloofced. 
TbeOfoek  drama  displayed  tbem  too  glaringly  in  th»  eUw 
comedy,  and  Greek  sculpture  embodied  them  in  its  fWwns 
and  fotTrs.    An  acute  sense  of  Ix-auty  indi-wl  ppntfally 
sofit  i  i  1  the  moro  disgusting  features,  and  we  mtj^ht  wish 
that  Rubcos  had  beenofiener  touctied  with  similar  sc rtiples 
We  must  take  him  iMwrrer  as  he  is;  with  all  his  technical 
exceilonoeh  and  with  all  tbe  incomparable  energy  and  Jbaatli- 
ness  wUeh  animates  bis  bast  wuiba,  la  tbem  limn  m  none 
of  that  idle  filling  up  of  vacant  comers,  or  that  insertion  of 
cold  acadetnic  figures  wholly  unconcerned  with  the  scenes 
portrayed,  which  we  find  in  works  of  tbe  same  kiod 
by  otl»er  masters.    If  we  look  at  Rubens'a  Village  Fhe, 
in  the  Louvre,  the  ring  of  peasants  wheel  round  in  tbe 
dance  with  a  drunicen  merriment  which  seems  in  actual 
motion  before  us.  Tim  smaller  pictnra  of  ibe  Last  Judgment 
at  Munich,  is  just  as  wonderful  for  tbis  i^^nality  of  move- 
ment, as  for  its  glorious  colour  and  execution.   His  Battle 
of  tlic  Amaion*,  in  the  same  collection,  conveys,  in  a  m.iit 
wonderful  degree,  the  strug|;le  and  pner;;y  of  a  coinK.^t. 
Action  and  life  be  never  railed  to  represent  as  nu  o'.hc: 
painter  lias  done  before  or  sitioe,  and  this  alons,  ia  oat 
opinion,  enlilles  bim  to  a  pbm  in  dm  Tsiy  fttmnoat  nak 
of  artists. 

In  landscape.  Rubcns's  fbcility  of  exeeution  and  gmfeoos 

colour  produce  a  marvellous  effect.  His  bunting-pieces  and 
portmil*  are  equally  celebrated.  The  picture  mmraonly 
referred  to  the  i hcf-d*CBUvrc  of  Rubens  is  the  Dc-crot 
from  the  Cross,  at  Antwerp.  The  best  of  his  works  ana  in 
tbe  Munich  gallery  (nnnctpally  derived  from  the  DSaseldorf 
collection)  and  at  Blenheim  and  Vienna.  Many  Ana  nie- 
tores  by  bim  remain  In  Spain,  and  many  of  oourae  at  An- 
twerp. 

His  princi|ial  pupil*  were  Vandvrk,  Jordacns,  Van  Tbul- 
den,  Kiayer,  Uiepenbeck.  anrl  Quullui,  but  most  of  tbem 
imitated  the  outward  cliaracteristics  of  their  master  without 
catching  his  fire  and  energy.  The  engravers  of  bis  school, 
such  as  Pontius  and  Bolswert,  swEeeedad admirably  in  con- 
veying the  general  character  of  those  ptetureswhien  it  votdd 
seem  most  ditllcul!  to  trunslrrto  :;i;o  mere  hlack  and  white 

We  may  eooehido  by  s  o,  .n-;  laat  Rubens  did  that  for 
bis  counlry  which  lias-  i  ir  lv  if  ever  been  accomplished 
for  any  other  land.  Al  the  time  of  John  and  Hubert  ran 
Evck,  the  school  of  Flanders  bad  obtained  the  highest  pitch 
o^  exoeUenoa.  Thaee  artists  united  a  diligent  and  mmute 
obaemtion  of  nature  to  tbe  inest  technical  skill  atid  the 
most  successful  delineation  of  character  and  feeling.  At  a 
later  period  this  excellence  bad  vanished,  and  given  wny  to 
the  crude  and  aflectcd  imitation  of  the  Italian  ma^-ters 
w  hich  we  find  m  Mabute  and  Van  Orlay.  Rubens  boweviti 
a  second  lime  placed  the  Low  Countries,  in  tbo  first  rank,  and 
by  bis  own  genius  restored  to  tbem  a  reputation  dilEareot 
indeed  in  kind,  but  perhaps  equal  In  dflgrea  lo  tbat  vbieh 
tbey  bad  formerly  enjoyed. 

(Peter  Pml  Pubeni,  hii  Life  and  Genitu,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Waagen,  by  Robert  R.  Noel,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Jamesun,  London,  l840,wbenM  the  greater  part  of  lb« 
lufjrniation  eontaiocd  Itt  tbis  ariide  ialabeo;  JUbitmrgk 

Revifw,  No.  14C.) 

RU'BIA.  a  genua  containing  about  forty  species,  funnd 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  belongs  to  tbe  very  large 

natural  fbmily  of  Robiacem.  to  whicn  it  gives  tbe  name 

whicli  it  itself  derives  from  ruber  (leil),  in  alhi-ion  Ic  lb» 
red  colour  yielded  by  many  of  the  i^pecies.  This  gonus  ;i 
charucteriied  by  (lowt-rs  nionopeiulous,  .«.upori  >r;  iile  of 
the  calyx  ovate  globose,  limb  scarcely  any ;  corol  sub-cam- 
panulate.  route,  i-partile:  stamens  4rS,  short;  tUflm  two, 
short;  berries  two,  one-seeded.  Amongst  tbe  numemaa 
species  several  are  employed  in  toedieine  and  in  tbe  arts; 
in  the  latter  for  the  sako  of  the  colouring  matter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  roots.  R.  tinctorum.  madder,  has  been  long 
knosvn,  and  was  eniplounl  in  medicine  even  in  tbe  time  of 
Hippocrates,  but  is  valued  chictly  as  a  dye.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  but  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  Holland  and  France;  the  culture  has  likewise  been 
attempted,  and  successfully,  in  this  country,  but  tbe  Bitgo 
lisb  madder  could  not  be  sold  cheap  ss  thefiiieign;  it  ii 
tbarabre  atiU  hvgely  imported,  chiefl]^  fiom  Holland, 
Faiiee^  Italy»  TWkey,  tboiqih  since  cocbineal  baa  baeoma 
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cht'aiJi.L,  ii  IS  much  used  for  the  same  parposefl.    It  is  •tn- 

r!i)ye<l  by  (Iversand  calico-in  .iit  Ti  as  a  n-d  ami  scarlet  dye. 
t  basalso  the  singular  property  uf  tyrntng  R»d  tb«  b»&es 
and  secretions  of  fowls  and  other  animals  fed  on  it. 

R.  evrdiMia  (Mm^wtaX  of  lndn.»iiiuive  of 

Nepaal,  pe«s«ssM  Tanr  liBilar  juvpmlim,  sad  is  in- 
ported  into  Enttland  (Vom  Odeatla.  Tbe  root  it  Med  ae  • 
substilttte  ftnr  that  of  R.  thietortiin ;  it  is  known  in  coia- 
merco  under  the  nanic  uf  East  Indian  madder,  and  U  al»o 
etoployed  iii  laedicine.  Likn  madder,  manjeet  was  pro- 
bably known  from  wy  early  tiroes,  as  rodeen  is  ^iven  as 
the  unek  nama  in  Persian  works  en  MAleria  Modica.  H. 
ohitaDMi  Md  R.  Relbun.  bvih  Mtifw  «f  SmMIi  Atwica. 
<M  9ko  Mies  Med  th^e  as  d  y«s. 
RU'mOON.  [C>BSA.R.  C.  J.] 
RUBLE.  tMo:*KT.l 

RUBRIC  (from  the  I^iin rwAtfr,  red),  a  nanit  given  to 
the  titled  of  chapters  iti  certain  antient  law-books;  and 
moi  c  espeeiallj  to  the  rules  and  directions  laid  down  tn  our 
Liturgy  for  regoltting  the  order  of  ttie  senriee.  These,  in 
both  iastanees,  ivm  tanomXf  vrittm  wr  ivtBtad.  as  tk« 
cue  night  be,  fer  distfnetioB's  sake  in  red  ebeneten^  end 
hare  retained       mie  though  now  printed  in  black. 

RUBUS  (the  1^1. n  rubu<t.  a  bnimble),  a  genus  of  plants 
bolon;^n:r  to  the  natural  onliT  RosaretP.  aitd  lo  the  section 
PotcntiIlef»  of  the  suborder  R<jMce»  proper.  Tins  genus, 
lilt  IImI  of  Rosa,  has  proved  a  souineof  ditfieulty  and  diflTer- 
enee  aaciBeat  botaniala,  Seme  writers  on  the  British  Flon 
bavedeflcribed  itpwanlt  of  twenty-five  specie^  wbUrt  oilken 
bare  reduced  them  to  four  or  fire,  or  even  twow 

Tho  ftrilowini'  excellent  description  of  this  t^enus  from 
Hookers  'Britisn  Flora  '  ha^  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  B j  r  r, 
who  has  investieated  the  British  species  with  raoie  success 
than  any  other  botanist : — 

'  Shrttb^ke  plants  or  A«rAr,  with  perennial  root*.  The 
latter  offer  notnin^  very  peeoliar.  In  some  species  of  the 
tometihestem  is  upright,  orraetely curved  at  the  top ;  bnt 
in  the  greater  number  it  is  either  prostrate,  or,  u.s  is  more 
jfenerailj'  the  case,  a^surgent,  arched,  and  decurved  •  and 
thoendi  of  the  sh<iot  and  of  the  side  branches,  if  it  produce 
any,  unlc-,<i  ],)icvv.nted  by  circumstances  fn)in  rsachinfj  the 
ground,  take  root  in  the  latter  pen  of  the  year.  In  the 
winter  the  ahool  if  i»rtidly  dMirajped.  the  pert  next  to  the 
original  not  aniTiviiig  19  predttce  flowering  branches  dar- 
ing the  ensuing  and  asaally  dying  af^er  tbe  flliit 
has  been  perfecte'1 ;  young  shojts  meanwhile  s|>rinj;ingupby 
its  side.  Tho  nKjicd  ends  also  become  dislinct  plants  at 
various  dist.incL-s  from  the  parent  mjt,  f  >  ii  ininy  \arrU. 
This  mode  if  growth  jidds  much  to  the  difSfultms  in  the 
disertmknation  of  the  spei^ies ;  srnoe  an  acquaintance  with 
both  the  l«a^  shoot  and  the  florilkrou  itemb  foroied  in  the 
leeond  year  IWnb  tie  reinsim,  ie  nKeaiar^-  The  heat  ehe- 
racters  are  Pjund  in  the  ffgure.  the  arms,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  farmer.  The  lefivrs  m  all  the  British  spwios  of  tliis 
division  aro,  occasu'nally  at  least,  quinute,  and,  with  on«; 
e.\ception,  digitate,  or  somewhat  pedate  from  a  partial  junc- 
tion of  the  stalks  of  the  two  lalerri  pehe  of  leallels ;  (he 
margins  serrated,  for  the  most  part  unequally  and  irregu- 
litrly;  the  prickles  on  the  leafstalks  more  curved  than 
than  these  of  the  stem.  In  some  speeieB  the  imfkrtttmtce 
is  remarkable,  btit  in  general  the  panicle  faries  so  mach  as 
to  afford  no  good  distinction,  nor  can  the  arms  of  the  cnlyx 
nor  the  ftmn  of  its  sei;tn(.'nt  txs  dep^-nded  on.  Th»?  fftnls 
in  all  aro  delicate  and  crumpled,  and  in  ses-eral  species  very 
consideraWe  in  ^ize  and  width.  Tliere  are  some  dilferonces 
in  the  fruit,  but  (hey  are  rarely  ^seriminative.  In  ex- 
amtninc  the  teiie  of  the  leaTCs.  the  eeatnd  leatfet  ie  to  b* 
legerden ;  the  lateral  ones  ara  atwaye  tmaner  and  ef  ■  xmt- 
niwer  proportion.  In  several  specfes  the  leaves  occasionally 
survive  a  mild  winter,  and  are  found  the  next  seaion  sub- 
lending  rtowennj;  bninches.  i" hi'  leaves  of  lhL--e  i  -anches 
are  of  less  determinate  ftgnre;  the  number  of  then  lea/i^ls 
ia  redneed  as  they  approaeh  A*  infloreseence,  and  their 
plaee  ia  ssMiied  in  the  ttpparnut  of  die  Baoiele  bjr  in* 
trifld  and  then  aimi^  drodlBBr.  IbMned  hy  the  eealeieenee 
of  the  ttipulef.  These  last  are  usually  lon^  and  naiTow, 
entire,  or  sometimes  toothed  or  jrt7i»ed,  and  issue  from  the 
petiole,  for  the  most  part,  a  hJtk-  .il-i'.  i'  >tv  ba^j.  'If  iey 
afford  no  distinguishing  characters.'  This  description  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  foreign  species  as  to  those  of  Britain. 
The  eaaeatial  chanetera  of  the  genoar  art^-calyx  &-el«ft ; 
faola  fl.  Fruit  ivptnoc  tt  aaveni  awgla  leeded  juicy 
4ln|M^  placed  tipeii  a  pnlubevant  spongy  natpiaste,  Tho 


are  oniveraaUy  diffused  over  th6  tBounlaiii ous  and 
temjjersta  res^ions  of  the  Old  and  New  Wnia. 

As  a  ^roLip  uf  pUnU  this  xenus  is  more  inlerestms  to 
the  botanist  than  the  horticulturist,  but  at  the  same  WW 
several  species  are  eultinatad  both  aa  ntnaawMti  and  on  aia» 
co«mt  of  their  agreeably  aeid*  and  aatriNMl  frvit. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven ipeeies  of  this  genus  are  enit- 
meraled  by  Don,  in  Miller's  *  Dietionary.'  which  are  divided 
acroi'dina;  '.a  the  c har;i';'tf  r  uf  their  leaves.  The  \'\:^\  division 
Aiinwii  V,'.  ilic  pUnU  iiavinij  pinnate  leaves  and  from 
Ihr  'L-  to  ^Lvi  n  It  Liiiri*.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  Rubiu  ItUeut,  Coamen  Raspberry,  or  Mount  Ida  bnas- 
ble,  wall  known  for  its  eriaaaa  adible  ftoit  [RMmaunr*] 
The  whole  plant  is  villoee,  Hm  loaadt  with  iHMar  laonrfad 
priokWe ;  leaves  pinnate,  with  5  or  3  osate  serrated  leaflet 
tomentose  beneath;  flowers  dronpin^  roT:',!-,  obovatc, 
wedye-shaiit'ii,  entire,  conniving  .'.lK;yic)  i!i^r,  ilhj  calyx; 
carp<*ls  nu  rn  iTKKS,  loroent')-e.  It  ,^  a  n.itivu  ot  'artods  in 
Europe,  from  Narway  and  Sweden  to  Spaiu  aud  Greece. 
It  is  found  also  in  Asia  on  the  Himalaya,  in  the  North  of 
AMco,  and  ia  Aiirisa  fiow  Canada  to  I^ernqrltania.  It 
is  ioMtd  ahondantif  in  alnMsl  e«ai7  partef  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  fruits  are  called  raspberries,  and  are  very 
nonemlly  eaten.  They  enter  into  tlws  eomposiiioii  of  dif- 
ii  reul  \yvu'.<^:,  inns,  jellies,  ratafias,  and  ices,  and  are  prc- 
servtti  either  aloue  or  with  currants.  Ka^>berTy-wtiM  ts 
mueh  need  in  Ptolaad.  Raspbeniee  are  eometines  dried  in 
ovene  for  wintet  naa  Rupberry-vinegar  ia  net  only  an 
agwaabla  haeaiafi^  hot  is  said  to  act  as  a  febfifoige.  thef 
are  amongst  the  most  agreeable  of  midia  iruits  when  pro- 
perly cultivated,  and  when  ripe  may  be  eaten  in  almost  any 
(Miantily  with  impunity. 

Rubui-  suberrctiu.  Upright  Hraiuble,  is  known  by  it*  nearly 
upright,  not  rooting,  obsoletely  a^^u1ar  stem,  uniform  tew 
and  small  prickles,  lower  pair  of  leaUets  sessile  or  nearly 
so^  and  peniele  nearly  simple.  The  stems  are  between  tbreo 
and  four  feet  high.  The  fruit  eaariMa  of  a  nanibcr  of  aoMli 
daifc«rad  aggregated  oarpela,  whieh  haeo  lonMthhif  the 
flavour  of  the  raspberry,  and  hence  recommended  for  cuUi- 
vation.  It  is  a  British  Species,  and^rowa  on  bogyy  heaths, 
by  the  sides  of  stroaflMi  te,  dua^  ift  iTwiitnineas  di»- 
tncts  of  the  North. 

Rubu*  micrantluu.  Small-flowered  Bramble,  has  an  up- 
right, round,  branched  ■lan^  pinnala  kasaa,  with  W  oUong, 
onile.  donbty  serrate,  totnenteee  beneath,  and  green  ahere 

lofttlets,  wi^d  sni:ill  T>:ddi".h-pi;riil»^  Dowers  arr ■.iv.''>''d  in  co- 
rymbs, ar.d  li',;u  k  t'r'.;it.  It  i-,  3  ii.ilivw  uf  Ne;>-"iul,  iiinl  one  of 
tho  n^ii..-.!  t;  iL.i.Hi  I  !<■  L>1'  llie  i^i'iini,  ;.;H;iiuiiif;  ;,i  tu-i^lit  (jfr.kjht 
or  nine  fcet.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  nearly  erect, 
stron]^  smooth,  dark  mahogany-coloured  shoots,  and  very 
long  pinnale  leasee.  The  shoots  sometimes  attain  a  length 
of  JO  feat  ThoM  aw  two  etker  species,  it  dMone  and 
it.  oip^,  fbund  with  IU»  ift  Napal»  vhieh  havahoaa  gMva 
in  this  ooonlry. 

R.  ocndrntaHs.  the  Western  Bramble,  a  n  I'lve  of  Ca- 
nada and  Ibo  West  Indies,  and  was  inuaduc«<l  mid  this 
COOOtry  in  )096.  It  luis  umbellate  llowers,  and  !ru  t  like 
the  raspberry,  bat  bUoli,  oad  grows  to  the  iieight  of  4  or 
G  feet. 

The  secrad  division  iaknoarn  by  the  piaal*  haeiag  digi- 
tate leaves,  with  from  three  to  twe  leeAets. 

The  fin  V  Bramble,  or  Dewberry  (A<i6u#aMtiM),  is  known 
by  iuiiowin)^  characters: — Stem  trailing;,  round  or  nenrlv 
so,  glaucous:  prickles  slmi^ht,  unequa  ,  Rising  insensibly 
into  setw,  tho  length  of  toe  lar^t  rarely  equaliing  the 
diameter  of  tho  stem ;  leaves  digttat%  of  -3  or  more  rarelp 
•oeMa  leaflet^  the  oatitaHat  BMila;  ca^  aiibfatiag  the 
ftatt  It  ia  a  native  of  Bnrape  and  Ae  North-Baat  af 

Am;!,  in  wmjcis  anil  hcd(?o».  Many  .if  the  species  describea 
by  Lulaiii>ts  maybe  referred  to  lliii;  iiif  most  important 
of  these  are  R.  Sprert^i'ln,  R-  dumetnrijin,  R.  /ohninsut, 
R.  jkgeUarit,  R.  crmjlifiorui  Ttie  Uuit,  the  Hazel-leaved 
Btaaible,  ii  adnatted  as  a  speciisi  bv  most  Brttisb  botanists. 
It  is  known  by  its  stem  boiag  deeurved  and  iottadish» 
prieklea  straight,  passing  into  80i»;  laawa  ditiiiata.  witfi  * 
ovate  leaflets;  fruit  spreading  or  reflexed.  It  is  ^oerally 
a  much  larger  and  stronger  plant  than  R.  ctewtut.  Dr 
Jjndley  refers  several  of  the  sp^-ciescif  ibe  German  botanisis 
Weifae  and  Nues,  ta  the  R,coryliflortu%  which  be  admits  as 
a  genuine  species. 

Rubut  tpeeiabiiit,  Shawjr  Bramble^  is  one  of  the  baitd* 
soraest  of  the  genua.  It  M»  a  gh^hroas  stem,  not  bearing 
prioklea;  leaf  of  thrao  ovatak  aeniab  donMy  and  wna^naHy 
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•mttod  Itaitts,  downy  beneath ;  txnmn  at  an  HrNelil* 

purplitsh  colour,  oti  terminal  peduncles.  It  is  an  ctet^ant 
ihrub,  growing  to  the  liuight  of  four  or  five  feeU  It  flowers 
in  A)>ril  and  May,  nnd  haii  a  large  dark-vellow  fniu.  f  tn 
acid  and  ostrtngeiu  ta»l«.  It  was  brought  from  the  baiilu 
of  the  (Columbia  river,  in  North  America,  1^  Mr.  DwiglBi, 
in  1887,  aod  m  vary  daaerving  of  oiiltiTation. 

Bmbu9fndieo»v»,  Shrubby  Bramble,  or  Comnon  Bkck- 
berryt  is  one  of  the  mutt  comiuon  gpeoic«  of  the  genus.  It 
has  a  S-ang1ed  erect  stem,  rather  tomentofe,  bearint(  re- 
curved pnrklcs,  3-6  leiiHets,  each  on  a  sr  ri  l.iry  petiole; 
rose-coloured  or  white  tluwers  arranged  on  a  panicle  ;  re- 
flexed  &epals,  almost  without  priekles ;  purplish  black  fruit. 
It  IS  a  native  of  almost  all  Europe,  in  bedgea,  thiokals,  and 
woods.  Tiiere  are  not  less  than  ten  gmMurally  admittad 
wirtiwi  of  Ihia  speciaa,  and  some  bouniata  nak*  naay 
man.  The  fruit  of  this  speeies  and  its  varietiea  are  well 
known  as  blackberries,  or  bumblekites,  and  also  scald-ber 
vies,  from  their  suppoM^d  p<^wer  of  giving  scald-head  to  chil- 
dren. Wherever  they  grow,  thev  arc  picked  by  the  children  of 
the  district  on  account  of  tiicira>;rccablo  and  tiavour.  Some- 
times they  are  employed  in  maki ng  an  i n  k  l  .  j r  wine,  and  also 
tat  the  diatiUation  of  a  aputb  Thiqr  are  iireqnoBtly  uaad  by 
the  iohabilanta  «f  rural  dlmfcti  tat  neklnf  tarta.  The  red 
muscat  of  Toulon  u  coloured  by  their  juice.  Medical  pro- 
perties have  been  attributed  to  them,  but  thev  are  not  now 
used.  Botli  the  frxiit  and  leaves  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
for  oolounng  and  dyeing.  The  B.frutico>;m  i&  a  good  plant 
for  growing  on  looso  dry  ground  for  the  purposo  of  fixing 
it  previous  to  slanting  foieai>tieea.  Tba  aboota  are  used  by 
thatcbeia  for  oindinK  their  atmv,  and  •!»  te  OMkiaK  bae- 
hivaa.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  mdw  to  pramoe  a 
piotareique  effect  in  eardeninff. 

One  of  the  most  mminutira  plants  of  thu  genus  is  the 
R.  areticus,  the  Arctic  Bramble.  It  has  three  glabrous  ob- 
tusely-sci  rated  leetiets,  no  runners,  stem  bearing;  only  one 
flower,  and  without  |>rioUe%  the  petals  notched.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  nounUinona  aild  oofder  regions  uf  Europe. 
Its  alma  ttovor  attaina  a  greater  height  than  six  inches,  and 
ia  fbrniibed  with  from  three  to  four  leaves,  with  a  single 
lBr(,'e  deep  rose-coloured  (lower,  wliich  is  succeeded  by  a 
urplish  red  fruit  highly  prized  for  its  flavour  among  the 
(Wedca. 

A  ititrd  division  uf  the  brambles  have  Ihcir  leaves  singly 
lobed.  not  digitate  or  pinnate.  A  well  known  species  of 
thia  division  is  R.  odoratu*.  the  Sweet-scanled  BranUe.  It 
baa  an  upright  stem,  with  large  showy  red  Howotb,  nune* 
rous  ovate  velvety  carpels,  and  re  1  fiu;!.  It  n  native  of 
North  Amenta,  in  the  woods  of  CanuUu,  and  the  Alleg- 
ha  i  e:;  It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  ur  fiv  t  iuet.  and  is 
tailed  udoratus  on  account  of  the  fragranco  of  lU  faliago. 
Another  Aiueciean  species,  resembling  the  last,  ia  the  R. 
mMaimt,  the  Nootlia>-8ound  Biamblew  It  flowers  from 
May  to  October.  Ita  flowera  are  whiter  aiuoeoded  by  large 
led  hemes. 

Rubut  chonuemorut,  the  Cluud-berry,  is  known  by  us 
dicBcious  flowers,  simpte-lobed  leaves,  and  herbaceous  singlo- 
fiow«red  stem  without  prickles.  It  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  Scotch  HiKhlands,  and,  under  the  name  of 
raebuck-beiriea  and  knot-Wriaa,  the  Cruit  is  saUiered  in 
0Mt  quantitiw  by  the  inbabitanta  of  thoee  dittrieta.  They 
have  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  form  a  useful  article  of  diet 
where  they  grow  in  sufficient  number  to  be  worth  gathering. 
This  plant  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  never  grow- 
ing more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  It  is  the  baage  of 
the  clan  of  M'Karlane. 

Further  information  on  the  genus  Rubus  is  contained  in 
Hooker's  'British  Flora;'  Lindloy's  '  Synopsis  of  the  British 
Flora;'  Dan%  'MiUer'a  IKetiooanr;'  Weiho  awl  Naoa' 
*Rubi  Oenoaniei  f  and  Loudon'a  *  ArboratviB.' 

RUBY.  [Corundum.] 

RUD  or  RED  EVE.  [Xjiliciscus] 

R  U  1)B  K  L  KIA,  a  genus  of  plants  jJl  liciied  by  Linnajus 
to  the  memory  uf  his  Drede<-essorB  the  Rudbecks,  fattier 
and  son.  in  the  botanical  chair  at  UpiaL  It  bokm(S  tu  the 
natnial  order  Compoaita^  and  poataMoa  many  ipeeiei. 
Some  of  theee  are  well  known  in  gardein.  Tliey  aw  her- 
baceous, biennial,  and  perenniaL  All  the  sorts  may  be 
raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  April,  and  when 
the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high  they  may  be  pricked 
out  into  niirsery-rovrs  till  autumn,  when  they  should  be 
planted  out  where  they  ate  to  iwaaio.  Thay  BMj  ba 
mocaased  by  offsets.* 


RUDDBR.  [Ship.] 

RUDDIMAN.  THOMAS,  .vas  born  in  October,  1G74, 
at  Raggel,  ill  the  perish  oi  iioyndie  and  county  of  natilF, 
Scotland.  He  wa.s  in.->tructed  in  Latin  in  the  parisli  school 
of  Boyudie,  wliure  he  made  a  rojiid  promts.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  obtained,  at  King*a  Cottage  Aberdeen,  the  first 
exbibiUon  or  boTsaryof  the  jreer,  on  aeeount  of  hia  auperior 
knowledge  of  Latin.  Here  he  atudiad  Ibor  yeaia,  and  lb«n 
took  hia  degree  of  master  of  arts,  at  which  lime  ho  was  well 
read  in  the  Roman  classics.  Soon  after  this  ho  en^aged 
himself  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  and  in  the  course  of 
another  year  be  became  scboolmiister  of  the  parish  of 
Lass  rence  Kirk.  He  remained  here  three  years  and  a  halC 
and  then,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Pitcairne^  be  waa  ap- 
pointed assistant-keeper  uf  the  advocates'  library  nt  Bdiit- 
bntKb.  In  ihiaoOIoeithoanhhe  had  food  opportnailMi  of 
beeomin^ known,  and  of  reading  and  teeehingfbr  bis  ftnfber 
impr  iv.-tKfnt,  yet  his  pecuniaiy  advanta^jes  were  so  small 
tbul  lie  was  ohligttd.  lU  UU7,  tu  couuueiice  auct.otiecr.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  an  edition  of  Volu^enus's  *  Dia- 
logue onTrauquilliiy  of  Mind,'  with  a  Life  of  Voluftenus,of 
Wilson,  picllxed.  In  irOL)  he  publiithcd  Johnston's  Latin 
'Poelicnl  Paiaphiaas  of  Solomon'a  Sooc*  aod  Jobnat4m^ 
*  Oantica.*  He  waa  next  invited  by  the  nagiatratea  of  Don-' 
dee  to  be  rector  of  the  grammar-school  there,  but  he  declined 
the  offer.  In  I7l:f  h is  friend  Dr.  Piicairne  died,  and  Rurl- 
diman,  beir-  s  ill  an  auctioneer,  raanage  i  Uj  -.die  of  hn 
library,  ^hich  was  purchased  by  i^eler  the  C'reat,  euipc^for 
of  Russia.  In  1714  he  published  his 'Rudiments  of  the 
Latin  Tongue,'  a  book  which  is  well  knowocand  ia  atill  used 
in  most  of  the  schools  in  Scotland.  In  1715  he  poUtalied 
an  edition  of  Buchanan's  works,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  commenced  printer,  in  partnership  with  a 
brother  who  had  been  li  'i.^!!*.  up  to  the  business;  and  some 
yeani  afterwards  he  was  appointed  printer  lo  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  published,  in  \  72j,  the  first  part  of  hia 
'  Grammatics  Latins  InstituUonet,'  which  treats  of  etymo- 
logy ;  and  in  1 732,  the  seiwnd  pari,  wUeh  treau  of  syntax. 
He  also  wrote  a  copioua  tteatiM  on  pnaody,  but  paUiahad 
only  an  abridgement  of  it  After  thia  time  be  waa  made 
principal  keeper  of  the  advocates'  library.  In  1739  he 
published  Anderson's  '  Diplomata  et  Numismata  ScoUs.' 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  very 
much  in  controversy  with  different  persona.  However  m 
1761  be  found  time  to  put  forth  an  edition  of  Lity,  in 
fmir  vola.  12nio.,  which  Dr.  Harwood  pronounoeo  mm  of 
the  moat  aeeuraie  editiona  ever  publiabed.  Abont  thb 
time  he  r>  signed  his  post  of  keeper  of  the  advoOHlao* 
library,  iitnl  was  succceile<l  by  David  Hume. 

Ruddiroan  died  at  Edinbuigh,  January  \'J,  1757,  in  the 
^ighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  or  editor  ol 
some  other  publications,  besides  those  above  mentioned, 
andaauing  thont  'Ilia  Caledonian  Metmij,'  ftom  whkh 
he  ia  aaid  to  hnvn  dorlTod  more  profit  tbin  fepulntiaa.  A 
Life  of  Ruddinaaa  wao  ptiUiahed  by  Mr.  Geoiiso  Ghalttm, 

1794.  8vo. 

( c  h  ai  menV  SngnfMod  Dielknarffs  Biagraphit  0W> 

RUDGELEY.  rSTAFVORIMBIRE.] 

RUDIMO,  ROGERS,  was  born  at  Leicester,  Auguat  9, 
1 751.  Ho  waa  tbe  second  son  of  Rogora  Radmg;  of 

Westcotes,  a  member  of  a  hiehly  reapectable  family,  of  wnich 
notices  maybe  found  in  Nichols's  'Leicestershire.'  This 
gentleman  was  receiver-general  for  the  county,  and  as  such 
!  came  to  London  lo  pay  the  identical  muney  (bat  he  re- 
ceived into  the  Treasury.  A  friend,  to  whom  Ruding  men- 
tioned this  circumstance,  sugffests  the  possibility  that  thia 
primitive  mode  of  transacting  business  may  have  contnbnted 
in  aome  degyoe  todiraat  the  mind  of  hia  eon  to  ttan  aubject 
cf  money  tranaaotiona.  31ie  subject  of  tbia  artide  waa  edo- 
caleJ  at  Merton  College,  Oxfonl,  of  which  he  was  some  tiiiif? 
Fellow,  and  by  which  ho  was  presented,  in  17'J3,  to  ibc 
vicarage  uf  Maldun  and  ChesMiii^ton,  two  small  adjoiDing 
parishes  in  Surrey,  which  are  always  lield  together,  if  not 
legally  united.  He  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  1771  }  M-A„ 
1775;  aod  B.D.,  1782.  Mr.  Ruding  manied  n  ooBatn  of 
tiie  aaflie  name,  and  bv  bar  bad  thieo  aona,  dodo  of  whoa 
survived  him,  and  two  daughters. 

Ruding'a  attention  appears  to  have  been  early  directed 
to  the  defc  :^  if  our  monetary  system,  and  in  J79^t  he 
pubhshed  a  pamphlet,  entitled  'A  Proposal  for  re»tomg 
the  antient  Constitution  of  the  Mint,  so  far  aa  relates 
to  the  expeoae  of  Coinage;  t«iethcr  with  a  plan 
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the  improvement  of  Money,  and  for  inoreating  the  diffi- 
ral^  of  Counterftiiting.'  In  181:2  be  issued  proposals  fur 
Iti*  giMtirork,  which  «M  published  in  1817.  in  four  quarto 
Volumes,  under  the  nam*  of '  Annab  of  tbo  Coinage  of  Bri« 

tain  anJ  its  dependencies,  froni  the  earliest  periwl  of  au- 
tbuiilic  hhtory  to  the  end  of  ihe  fiftiulli  year  uf  hw  present 
maje&ty  Kinrr  Georgu  Uf.'    Xlio  wiiolo  of  the  first  eduioii 
beiug  told  withm  six  months,  it  was  shortly  followed  by 
another,  in  octavo,  which  brought  down  the  history  to  the 
middle  of  thojear  1818;  Iho  additional  matter  being  ako 
printed  in  tbo  fbrm  of  a  tupploinont  lb  dio  first  edition. 
This  important  work,  on  tlio  compilation  of  which  Mr.  Ru- 
ding  bestowed  no  ordinary  amount  of  laborious  research, 
contains  a  chronological  history  of  the  monetary  affairs  of 
this  country,  the  constitution  of  the  Mint,  the  process  of 
coinage,  and  the  numerous  aiui  often  ineffectual  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  the  deterioration  and  counterfeiting  of 
tllo money.   It  also  embraces  an  account,  ge<;graphically  ar- 
nui^d,of  all  the  Mints  and  Exchangea  formorljr  oxiatin]^  in 
Tsnoas  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  description  of  Ihe  coma, 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  more  th:m  a  hunarcd  plates,  inclu- 
ding those  previously  published  as  tables  of  English  gold 
and  silver  corns,  by  Martin  Folkesi,  Esq.,  which  mm  wnt 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  purpose. 

Viewed  simply  as  an  historical  work,  Ruding*s  *  Annals  of 
tho  Coinage'  is  a  hook  of  great  value  and  interest,  embra- 
sin;  Bsitdoos  tbo  nsuU  of  the  aothor*B  diligent  investiga- 
tion of  a  subject  to  which  very  few  could  devote  --uffj  ,,  rit 
attention  ;  but  the  work  had  another  object,  wliicit  iu.i\  i>e 
explainiHl  by  an  extract  from  the  author's  preface.    He  ob- 
serves, *Uad  these  materials  been  collected  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  amuseroent  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  I 
should  have  held  myself  blamoablo  for  the  miaapplieution  of 
mueh  predoos  time.  But  this  work  is  given  to  tho  wmrld 
with  a  highw  and  more  important  view.   Its  object  is  to 
show,  from  the  experience  uf  ages,  the  inadequacy  of 
punishment,  however  severe,  to  prevent  the  commiuion  of 
the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  money,  whilst  tho  tempta- 
tion to  it  remains  so  powerful,  and  tlu'  execution  of  it  so 
eaajr.   The  long  sueeeesion  of  penal  statutes,  and  the  innu- 
BMrable  lives  vhieh  have  been  forfeited  to  them,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  sjritem  is  radically  defective,  and  that  the 
crime  can  be  prevented  only  by  counteracting  and  weakcuo 
ing  the  force  of  the  temptation.'    Ruding  considered  his 
theory  io  be  supported  by  the  great  re-coinage  of  IS16  and 
1817,  at  which  time  the  weight  of  the  com'i  was  so  far  dimi- 
iitsht'd  as  to  remove  the  temptation  to  melting  them  down, 
while  the  coarseness  of  the  workmanship  allbtdid  tnch  fa- 
cility to  imitation,  that  the  lael  coins  and  tlM  eoimierfeita 
were  ready  for  delivery  almoiit  at  the  same  instant.   A  new 
edition  of  this  important  work,  cxten  ie  l  To  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  reifjn  of  Victoria,  iias  lately  been  published  bv 
Mr.  Hearne,  in  throe  volumes,  quarto.    It  is  edited  by  J. 
Y.  Akerman,  Esq.,  aided  by  other  numismatists ;  and,  while 
the  text  of  Ruding  is  preserved  unaltered,  it  is  enriched 
with  manj  additional  notes  and  tables,  and  upwaxds  of  forty 
new  plates  of  eefan. 

Mr.  Ruding  communicated  many  papers  on  coins,  &e.  to 
the  •  Gentleman's  Majraiinc.' and  memoirs  on  the  trial  of 
the  pix  and  the  i  tficu  ufcuiie  irL  r  i  .'.biiLli  were,  in  fact,  little 
mure  than  chapteni  uf  his  larger  work,  perhaps  put  forth  in 
that  form  to  excite  interest  on  the  subject)  to  the  17th  and 
18th  volumes  of  the 'A  roluBologia'  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
riem,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
naamber  of  tlie  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  He  died  at  Maldon,  on  the  I6th  of  February,  1820, 
in  his  sixty-ninth  vear. 

RUDOLPH  of  HABSBURO.  [Hapsburo,  Hoosbop] 
RUDOLPHINE  TABLES.  [Kki-leh.] 
H  U  DOLPH  U8.  Schumacher's  name  for  the  Mmoet^ot 
of  uuthors.   [Kntumostomata. «oI. tx.*  p^ 498«] 
RUIX>LSrADT.  [ScHWABsmnal 
RUSTLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  Ibnily  of 
At*anthace:t>,  which  was  so  n  inii  rl  by  Linnseus  in  compli- 
taeiitto  J.  Ruelle,  physician  r,\  l'",  a[icis  1.,  who  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Di'i-ro.'i  U. ii:,  M'jll  Lis  .-'m:!!.'  (jther  botanical 
works.   The  genus,  as  formerly  cuniilituted,  embrace<l  a 
great  many  Indian  species,  which  are  now  distributed  among 
eotna  other  gaoen,  as  Adenosmi,  Hygmiphila.  Dysohohste, 
ChsBtaeantbtts,  P^talidinnit  CsWpliines.  ButenM,  Strobi- 
ki  n  t  he»,  iBehman  thera.  Gold  fussia,  Asvstasia.  Leptoca  n  t  b  as, 
iBtbeilema.   The  genus  is  distributed  through  the  tropical 
Mrto  of  Asia,  incUul  mg  tha  Uopioal  and  inbtio|iiBal  paiia  of , 
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New  HoL  and.  It  includes  many  highly  ornamental  plants, 
aa  are  also  those  which  have  now  been  excluded  from  it* 
all  are  easily  cultivated,  and  ofkeo  to  be  seen  in  our  bot- 
houses.  Some  of  the  speeias  wbioh  have  now  been  removed 

toother  m  r  i  are  found  at  con^derable  elevations  on  tho 
sides  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains;  of  the«ethe  most  ro> 
iharkable  is  ^Echraanlliera,  formerly  Ruellia  gossypina, 
which  has  its  stems  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  white 
tomentum,  which  probably  enables  it  to  withstaiM  a gnator 
degree  of  oold  than  moatolhersof  the  fiunily. 

RUPFNU8,  abo called  TORAN178,  a  priest  of  Aquileia. 
and,  according  to  some  writers,  a  native  of  that  place,  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  He  embraced  a 
monastic  life,  and  Ined  al  Crst  in  a  monastery  at  Aquilcia, 
where  be  devo(«sd  hiiusclf  to  tlie  study  uf  the  Scriptures  and 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  During  this  time  bo  be* 
came  acquainted  with  St.  Jerome,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
roost  sincerely  attached  to  bim.  RuGnus  subsequently 
visited  Egypt,  where  be  fonaed  the  friendship  of  St  Me- 
lania,  who  was  celebrated  in  the  church  for  ncr  works  of 
charily  and  love.  He  afterwards  went  to  Palestine,  where 
be  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  Arians,  who  banished 
him  to  the  most  desolate  part  of  ih  r  i  in  He  uas  ran- 
somed however  by  Melania,  and  returned  with  her  to  Jeru- 
salem, when  he  ouilt  a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  and 
lived  ior  nanj  years.  During  his  star  at  Jerusalem  Im 
translated  some  of  Origen's  works,  by  whfeh  beoflbnded  his 
fjrmcr  friend  Jerome,  who  attacked  bim  in  his  '  Apol  j^v  ' 
To  this  work  Rufinus  replied,  in  which  he  maintained  ius 
own  oithoiioxy  and  defended  himself  by  appealing  to  tbe 
example  of  Jerome,  who  bad  formerly  praised  and  also  trans- 
lated some  of  Origen's  works.  This  controversy  excited  a 
great  stir  at  the  tirocasboth  writers  were  of  high  reputsr 
tion  and  bad  many  putisant.  Tbe  Western  ebureb  now- 
ever  was  generally  opposed  to  Rufinus,  and  on  his  return  to 
Aquileia  be  was  cited  by  Anastasius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
appear  before  him ;  and  on  bis  not  doing  so,  his  writings 
were  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  as  pres- 
byter at  Aquileia.  He  subsequently ntiied  to  &ioily,«liem 
he  died  about  tbe  year  4i0. 

Ruflnus  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of  Josepbtis;  the 
'  Bcclesiistical  Histoiy '  of  Eusebiu^  to  whieb  he  added  two 
books  oominuing  the  history  to  tbe  death  of  Theodostua ; 
the  books  of  Recognitions  attributed  to  Clement,  i-everal  of 
Origen's  works,  with  (he  first  book  of  Pamphilus's '  Apwlugy* 
for  Origen,  the  '  Orations  '  of  St.  Gregory  Nasianzen,  the 
ascetical  rules  of  St.  Basil,  and  a  few  other  smaller  treatises 
of  tha  Orodt  fbtbers.  The  translations  of  Rufinus  are 
lalher  panphreaes  than  atriet  and  literal  versions.  Besidsa 
these  translations,  Ruilnus  wrote  two  books  in  reply  to  8t 
Jerome,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  ;  an  '  Apoloj,'y' 
to  Anasia.oius,  bishop  of  Rome;  an  '  Explanation  of  Jacob's 
Blessing,'  a  '  Commentary  upon  Hoscu,  Joel,  and  Amos;' 
and  an  '  Explanation  of  the  Apostle's  Creed,'  a  work  which 
is  considered  by  modem  theologians  of  considerable  im- 
portanoe^  as  it  oontaini  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
tbe  Old  and  New  Testament 

The  opinion  of  Du  Pin  upon  the  literary  and  theological 
merits  of  Rufinus  is  just  and  impartial :  '  It  must  be  ac- 
knowlfii>;(  i  th  it  Rufinus,  though  very  ill  used  by  St. 
Jerome,  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  Perhaps  he 
had  not  so  much  learning  as  St.  Jerome,  but  his  temper  was 
better  an  d  less  violen  t.  He  doth  not  write  such  gooa  Latin, 
but  his  style  is  more  even.  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  tbe  Latin 
church  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
considerable  among  the  Greek  authors,  and  particularly  of 
church  history.  Though  he  was  accused  of  divers  errors, 
)  ct  he  WW  convicted  of  none,  and  be  justified  himself  suf- 
ficiently fton  tha  npfOMehfnl  ol^scliOQt  made  i^ainst 


him.' 

The  works  of  Rufinus  were  pnbliilied  bj  Sonnius,  in  one 
volume  folio,  Parii»  U80. 
(Du  Pin,  A  New  Rittnry  »/  Bednta$Haii  Wtitert,  yoi. 

iii.,  pp.  107-111,  transl.  ;  Lardner,  CredrNH'y  nf  the  Goipel 
Hislnry,\o].  iv.,  p.  4a2,  Loud.,  l83l,  and  the  references 
there  given.) 

RUFUS,or  RUPIlUStFobfof),  com monlv called  Rufus 
Epbesius,  from  the  place  of  bis  birth,  is  said  by  Abulfariy 
{HitL  Di/nait^n.  59)  to  have  lived  in  tba  tima  of  Plsto^ 
about  four  huMiwd  yean  bofora  Christ ;  John  Taetsas  calls 
him  tbe  physician  to  Cleopatra,  who  died  r.c.  3U  {Chil.,  vi.; 
Hut^  44.  V.  300.  p.  104);  but  Sp'-ongcl  (Hitt.  de  la  Med. 
and  laoit  nmdera  aatlma  fbUow  Suidas  in  pianng  him  in 
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Am  nnp  01  Trajan,  about  the  beginniog  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  it  sometimes  confounded  with  Meniui 
Rutus,  the  inventor  of  several  compound  medicines,  wl.o 
however  must  have  lived  long  before  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as 
he  is  quoted  by  Andnmaehns  (Giden,  De  Compoi.  ifeaicam. 
tee.  Loea,  lib.  vii^  tonu  xiii,  eipi,  p  92),  who  was  archiat^ 
to  the  «inpflror  Nero.  Nothing  ia  known  of  the  crenta  of  bia 
life,  except  that  he  vrote  several  works,  of  which  the  titles 
•re  preaerved  by  Galen  and  Soidas,  and  three  are  still 
extant. 

The  first  consists  of  three  or  four  books.*  entitled  xtpi 
ipvfiaaiac  rOy  roC  (ivdpwrov  uopiuy,  *De  Appellationibus 
Partium  Corporis  Humapi,'  woicb  are  chiefly  valuable  fur 
the  information  they  jmput  eoncerntng  tbe  atafo  of  anato- 
mical science  before  the  time  of  Galen.  His  principal  ob- 
ject in  this  work  was  to  give  a  general  idea  of  anatomy,  and 
particularly  to  prevent  the  medical  gUuknts  of  his  time  from 
making  mulakra  in  reading  the  autient  authors,  who  da  not 
always  call  tbe  same  parts  of  the  body  by  the  same  name. 
From  what  Rufus  says  in  this  book  (p.  33),  we  find  that  all 
the  tnatoroical  demonstrations  were  made  upon  boasta. 
(Oompare  Theophilus, '  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  lib.  v.,  cap. 
».,  who  says.  *  cnoose  an  ape  for  dissection,  if  you  have 
one;  if  not,  take  a  b«ar;  and  if  you  have  not  a  bear,  take 
any  antmal  you  can  get.*)  He  considered  tbe  spleen  to 
be  absolutely  useless,  (p.  59.)  'We  find  also  in  the  same 
book,  that  the  nerves  now  called  reeurrtntwwe  then  quite 
recently  diaoovered.  '  The  antienta.*  laid  Bufus  (p.  42), 
Called  the  arterieaof  the  neck  ica^«<n?ic,  or  raf«risoi',  because 
they  believed  that  when  they  were  pressed  hard,  the  animal 
became  sleepy  and  lost  ils  \oiw ;  but  in  our  age  it  has  been 
discovered  that  this  accidcDt  does  not  proceed  from  pressing 
upon  these  arteries,  hut  upon  the  nerves  contiguous  to 
them.'  He  ithaws  that  tbe  nerres  proceed  from  the  brain, 
and  he  divides  them  into  two  classes,  those  of  sensibility 
and  those  of  motion  (p.  36),  though,  liV.eCehu»{D«  Medic, 
Kb.  vii.,  cap.  18,  p.  413,  ed.  Argent),  he  reckons  (p.  41 ; 
compare  p.  43)  among  them  the  crenias.tLT  tuusck.  (Julms 
Pollux,  himself  a  contemporary  of  Gukn,  gives  also  tho 
name  of  vtvpa  lo  the  ligaments  which  unite  the  bones:  Oiio* 
mast.,  lib.it.,  can.  5,  se^m.  934,  p.  263.)  According  to 
Bpicn^el  (Hitt.  de  la  Med.yth»wtm  tbe  first  to  describe, 
though  very  imperleellT.  the  eommiasure  of  tlie  optic  nerves 
•t  tbe  beifht  of  tbe  tnfbndibulum,  and  the  fibres  which 
tb«fy  receive  from  tliat  part  of  the  biain.  (p.  54.)  He  clearly 
describes  the  capsule  of  the  crysiailiue  lens  by  the  tcriu 
iftt'iv  <faKotuf,i,  Irndcular  membrane,  (u.  3".)  Ho  con- 
sidered the  heart  to  be  tbe  seat  of  life,  and  noticed  that  the 
tofttenuicle  is  smaller  and  thicker  than  tbe  rieht.  (p.  37.) 
Tbbwwritwaa  first  published  in  a  Laiin  traaabllDli*bjj.  P. 
ChuauSk  with  AretBPus,  Venot.,  1652,  4  to. 

The  next  «  '  k  T  Ins  that  remains  is  a  vain  J  Io  little 
treatise,  »»pi  ru,»>  iv  li^^n;  Kai  itixtrH  »«0wv,  '  D«  Reaum 
Vesicaquc  Murbis,'  in  which  however  there  nothing  that 
requires  particulac  notice  here.  Tbe  third  is  a  fragment, 
«(pi  r<Sv  ^ffAnw  wtSaprucavt  *  De  Uedieamantis  Purgano 


These  tfcree  works  were  first  published  in  Greek,  by  J. 
CLini  -,!,  Puis.  SvQ.,  1554.  There  is  an  edition  by  Clinch, 
Gicck  dial  i^iin,Lond.,  1726,4to.,  which unot of  uiuch  value. 
The  mosil  complete  is  that  by  MattbsBi,  Mosq.,  18U6,  Svo., 
Grtt»ce,  lu  which  he  has  supolied.  firom  a  Bumscript  at  Moe- 
cow,  several  fragmenu  that  had  never  before  been  published. 
A  Latin  translation  of  Rufus  is  inserted  in  the  *  McuicoB  Artia 
Principes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567.  foL  Some  Greek 
ilcagmenis  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  founh  volume  (pp.  198- 
200)  of  the  collection  of  '  Classici  Auciores  6  Vaticanis  Co- 
(li  iiu>  cdiii,'  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  Romte.  8vo.,  1831. 
C.  G.  Kiiha  published.  Lips..  1831, '  Rufi  Ephe«ii  de  Me- 
dkwn.  Porgant  Fragm.  d  Cod.  Paris.  descnpL ;'  and  F. 
Oawm  wrote  a  dissertation.  '  De  Loco  Rufi  Epnes.  Med.  ap. 
Oribesium  ser^-ato,  sive  de  Peate  Lib.,'  Giss.,  1 833.  There  are 
also  several  fragments  prc^tcrTcd  by  Oribasius  and  Aetaisi 
and  among  the  rest  the  formula  lor  the  compoiulioQ  of  a 
celebnilel  medicine  called  //jcra  (Oribas.,  Synope.,h.b.  uL, 
pp.  mi,  12'2),  which  appears  to  have  been  a  common  name 
among  the  antienls,  for  what  may  be  called  patent  medicines, 
aa  Aetius  has  iosevteil  in  bis  compilation  (Tetrab.  i.  sem. 
3,  cap.  1 14)  the  ftrmula  ef  one  called,  after  the  celebrated 
Archigencs,  '  Hiera  Arehim  nis.* 

Hallet  IS  iiicUu«d  lo  attribute  to  Rufus  iBUtUotA.  BokuK, 

at*  in  fuciMtlyiAn*  bMiM»  wltoiMiBi.iiats«  ereMsr 

aMsciteiMi. 


torn.  1.  p.  108)  an  anonymous  fragment  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  Greek  hexameter  verses,  vtpt  ^raytSv.  *  De  Viribua 
llerbarum,'  which  was  first  published  in  tho  Aldinc  ifiiti  jn 
of  DtO!»condes.  Venot.,  1518.  4to.,  p.  '/3i.  &c..  aod  whicb  is 
inserted  by  Fabricius,  with  Greek  scholia  and  a  L^tin  trans- 
lation and  aotea,  by  J.  Rentorf,  in  his '  BibUoCbeca  Orsca. 
torn,  it,  pp.  629-661  (old  edit.).  FsbrMns  end  oAers  have 
also  been  of  tbe  same  opinion.   Hermann,  on  metrical 

5 rounds  fOr<pAf«i,  Lips..  1805.  8vo..  pp.  717.  750,  761.  &c.), 
etcrinincs  tho  writer  to  have  livcil  some  time  between  Ma- 
nelho,  the  author  of  the  <irsrtXi9fiar(»a,  and  NotinUS,  tbe 
author  of  the  '  Dionysiaca ; '  but  this  date  is  sufficiently 
vague.  Rufus  certainly  composed  a  poem  in  Greek  bcxa- 
meters.  vipi  PoravCiv,  in  four  books,  which  are  mentioiMd 
by  Galen  {De  Ftirult.  Simplic.  Medic ^  lib.  tl,  PrafcL*  toOl. 
xi.,  p.  796.  ed.  Kilbn),  and  of  which  he  quotes  a  iew  lines 
{De  Compoi.  Medic,  tec.  I.nra,  lib.  i.,  cap.  1.  torn,  xii.,  p. 
425);  but  this  is  suppsed  by  Choulaul  (Hamlhueh  der  Hu- 
cherkunde  Jur  die  Aeitere  Medicin,  Bvo.,  Lcipz^j,  1S28)  to 
bave  been  quite  a  different  work  from  the  fragment  nowspoken 
otebioflyon  the  ground  that  so  scientific  and  sensible  a  pby* 
sician  as  Rufus  would  not  bave  written  anything  so  ftill  in 
popular  superstitions  and  absurdities.  The  fragment  treats 
of  thirteen  different  plants  in  as  many  chapters,  in  which, 
savs  Haller, '  Medicarum  virmm  adest  forrago  verarum  et 
fkisarum.' 
RUGBY.  [Warwickshirb.] 

ROGBN  istfae  largest  of  all  the  islands  belonging  to  Ger- 
many, and,  together  with  se^u:  il  mull  adjacent  island*, 
fwmslhecircleof  B«rgeninl!ieguit;iunn;nt  ofStraltund.  of 
the  province  of  I'oojcrariia.    Thia>  inland  has  an  area  of  .>  10 
square  milea  and  was  formerly  much  larger :  a  part  of  it, 
probably  above  one  half,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  niidle 
ages  by  tbe  sea.  It  is  separated  from  tbe  continent,  with 
which  it  is  supposed  to  bave  been  formerly  joined,  by  an 
arm  of  tbe  »ea  at  len&t  a  mile  broad.    It:>  »hape  it  very  irre- 
gular, btuog  deeply  indented  by  the  sea  in  various  dtrectiuDs, 
so  aa  to  look  like  a  number  of  pcninsulus  ua  ted  by  a  com- 
paratively small  nucleus  ui  the  centre.  On  the  east  side  ih* 
peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  witk  llie  Minland  by 
tbe  steep  ridge  called  Prora,  and  by  a  lon|^mi|iew*aiMl  hi^ 
wall  of  nmt,  granite,  and  porphyry  boulders.  In  this  penin- 
sula is  tht.  Siiil  .M  iwiz.  a  considerable  beccb-forest.  coctaui- 
ing  the  Berg  or  Biack  Lake,ano\-al  spot  aurrouutWd  with  a 
high  wall,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  place  where  the  god- 
dess Hertba  was  worshipped.  (Tacitus,  Germt^  c  4tt.) .  Tbe 
whale  islaad  abMioda  in  grotesque  and  ronaaatio  scenery. 
On  tbe  weet  it  is  level,  but  rises  in  the  interior,  and  tbe 
northern  coasts  consist  in  general  of  rugged  steep  chalk 
ch^    Ui  J  of  the  raost  considerable  eminences    in  the 
iAland  is  MouuC  Rugard,  on  which  the  reaideuee  of  '.lie 

Snnoes  formerly  stoo<l.  Ou  the  north  point  of  Jasmund  is  the 
tubbenkammer,  a  loAv  cbalk  eli^  which  ri^is  Mrpendi- 
eularly  from  the  asa  bt  tM  moal  irregular  forma.  TIm  high* 
est  point,  5G&  feet  (some  lajrMS  feet)  above  tbe  sea,  iacaUed 
the  jConigstuhl  (the  king's  ebair.or  King  Frederic  'William's 
cbair),  from  which  a  tti^ht  of  600  steps  cut  in  tho  rock  ieadi 
down  to  the  strand.  Jasmund  is  counected  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  alluvial  soil  with  the  peninsula  uf  Willow,  a  Wvel  trai^ 
with  a  rieb  soil,  lermtnating  in  Uie  proraoatorf  of  Arkooa* 
Aa  BNt  Qorfbera  punt  of  Germany.  Arkona  contained  a 
Teijr  Strang  fortram,  which  was  takea  in  1168  bf  Waiae- 
mar  L,  king  of  Denmark,  who  destroyed  tbe  chief  temple  of 
thi  J 1  S  v  aniewic,  wh  i  \tai  highly  revered  bj^  the  heatbeiu 
ol  ihe  :iui  ili.  Large  tumuli  (eallea  Huneng raber),  are  sees 
in  several  parts.  The  whole  inland,  especially  the  )>CQi2t* 
aulas  of  Willow  and  Jasmond,  la  ma  oh  more  fertile  than 
the  continental  put  of  tbe  government  of  Stralsund,  and 
prodiieetsadieofife  ThawinberafeattlaiacoBaiderable. 
and  tbe  llsberies  prodaetive.  The  inhabitants  amonat  ta 
j'l  np;  iliey  are  very  iudustriou.*,  expert  sailors  nrnl  Qsber- 
Uieu,  and  very  hospitable.  The  nobiliiy  aru  very  numerous. 
Bcr^eu,  the  capital  uf  tho  island,  has  2GO0  inhauitMnU. 
Riigen  is  mush  frequented  by  travellers  on  account  ol'  lU 
beautiful  aeaaery,  and  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  ■imai  ImI hint 
This  islnA  wia  eaded  lo  PnMia  ia  m«»  at  a  pvt  oi 
Swedish  PoBwiania. 

(HitSH'  I'b'  GeografJuf,  VOL  iikj  CbtMHTMlljiolV  £0MMtBKi 
Sl»;in  ;  CauiiaU  cb,  ic) 

RU'UNKBN,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  1 723.  at  Stolpc  la 
Peoarania.  His  parents,  who  were  in  good  circuiMtaoee^ 
•oaft  discovered  tbe  promising  talents  of  the  boy,  aad.  afie: 
a  aoune  of  eieuaalaiy  instru^i^  tbay  sent  hina  to  tbt 
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groinulum  of  KSnigabeiv  (OoHegiam  FHdwrleitllQn,  or 
niadrfoiifrCoUffgium).  H«f*  be  mmraedced  hU  aoquain- 
Uaum  with  tlw  dufieal  writer*  of  antiquity,  and  coaeeived 
that  love  for  them  wbioh  distinguished  his  %\'holo  life.  He 
also  made  great  prof^rMS  in  the  fine  artii,  particularly  ia 
music  and  drawing'.  Aficr  finishing  his  stadiea  at  the  gym* 
oakiura.  it  was  the  wixli  of  bta  parents  that  be  abould  beoome 
a  atudent  of  tbeolo^ ;  but  thia  was  flontitfjr  to  hia  own  in- 
•lijiAliaii,«ii4  b*  opiaimd  parmtoaion  to  so  to  GSitingen. 
wfaera  ho  ontloipttod  f  rMt  Mneflt  from  the  instruetion  of 
J.  M.  Ge&ner.   On  bia  journey  thither  he  pasi^ed  through 
Wittenberj^,  and  the  kiitanflsa  and  hospitable  rer«|)i ion  which 
be  experienced  in  the  liouses  of  t«o  disttinguiiihed  profos- 
aon  of  that  university,  Berger  and  Ritter.  induced  oiai  to 
■tajr  M  WUtenberg.  where  he  remained  for  two  r9in,  ond 
•ppUed  noot  indefalinblf  to  tbo  Mody  of  atttieot  litcratore, 
bwiory,  ud  jurispruoeneo.  On  the  occasion  of  takini*  hit 
degree,  he  published  his  inaugural  dis!<crlation,  'Da  Golla 
Plaeidta  Augusta'  (Wiitunb.,  1  743),  a  work  whu  h  raised  iho 
greatest  cxpcftntion*  of  the  jmri;,'  -cholar.    Ernenti,  who 
happened  lo  be  nt  Wittenberg  ut  the  lime,  advised  Ruhnken 
to  gt)  to  Le)  den,  and  flniaU  his  studies  under  the  auspiecs 
of  ibe  graal  Heiaaterhuia.   Tbl»  adneo  eoineid«d  with 
Rtthnken'b  own  wMiea;  and  having  jnovUed  hfnwlf  with 
letters  n!  ii  *.  Inclion,  he  wont  to  Leyden.  To  Hemstcrhuia 
he  had       iniroductiori,  but  he  neverthele«»»,  immediately 
after  his  arrival,  paid  a  visit  to  this  renowned  scholar,  who 
received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.    Ruhnken  umv 
began  bis  stadioa  aflnah,  fbllowing  the  suggestions  and 
Mlviie  of  hu  great  master,  and  eontuiiied  hia  studios  under 
him  (br  six  years,  during  whieh  h«  r«ad  alnoat  alt  the 
Greek  writers  with  the  ;ircale»t  care  and  attention.  But  not- 
withstanding ins  severe  application,  he  was  fund  of  amuse- 
ments: musical  entertainment*,  the  conversation  of  ladien, 
and  banting,  were  now,  and  remained  during  his  whole 
lifa,  his  favourite  recreations;  and  often,  after  returning 
fltnii  bunttn(u  ho  muld  sit  down  all  ni|^t  at  hia  writing' 
tables  and  make  up  tW  the  time  spent  on  hw  atnasetnents. 
Hanisterhuis  had  from  his  (Ir^t  acquaintance  with  him  dis- 
covered the  great  abilities  uf  his  p'lpil,  and  was  anxious  to 
keep  hi  in  at  Ley  den  ;  but  as  tbure  was  at  tlic  time  no  pro- 
spect of  a  professorship  boeoming  vacant  in  the  university, 
liL  lid  .  scd  bim  to  resamehis  former  study  of  the  Roman 
law.  Aubnkon,  who  was  aooustomed  to  follow  tlw  advice 
of  Hemitorhtth  liho  that  of  a  Mm,  complied  with  his 
rcviviest,  and  soon  made  sncli  progress  as  to  gain  a  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  jurist.    But  ho  did  not  neglect  bis 
favourite  pursuit:;,  and  made  prcparatioi'.-s  for  a  new  edition 
of  Plato.   Wuh  this  view  he  collected  the  scholia  on  Plato, 
and  published  a  very  valuable  edition  of  Timaeus,  'Lexicon 
Vocum  Platoaiearain,*  witbaooinaisntarjr,  Lerdan,  17ft4.  (A 
new  and  nraeh  improved  edition  appeared  in  1789.)  But 

as  hu  had  no  uppolntTii  r;t  in  Honand,  !i;  friends  in  Ger- 
many urjieil  him  to  rciuiu  and  apply  for  a  juofessorship  in 
some  university  in  his  own  country.  Hia  attachment  how-  | 
ever  to  his  friend  and  master,  and  hit  love  of  the  mode  of  | 
life  at  Leyden.  induced  bim  to  wait  there  until  a  vacancy 
abould  oocur.  In  i7ASbewsnttoParis,wberobesi>entawbolb 
year  in  examinini;  theMSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  and  those 
of  the  library  at  St.  Cornr'.in.  A'ln;!  ific  tinr.i  n-hcTi  I'c-  was 
preparing  tn  sr:t  nut  lui  ispuiii,  ac  iL-Cij.vcd  tlit;  intelligence 
Tli.it  Heii.jii  1  li.id  succeeded  m  gaining  for  him  the  an- 
poiutment  of  lector  Uoader)m  the  university  of  Leyden.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  the  assistant  and  colleague  of  his  for- 
wer  master.  Ruhnken  letumod  to  HoUuid,  and,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1757,  he  opened  his  course  of  heetnies  by  a  discourse, 
•  Do  Graecia  Artium  et  Doctrinarum  Inventrice'  (printed 
at  Leyden  in  1757,  4lo.).  Iluhnken  filled  this  place  for  four 
vi-ars,  and  his  Zeal,  his  success,  and  hi*  oruditiun  soon 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  uf  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  Holland. 

In  1761  Oudeudorp  diedi  and  Ruhnken  imi  appointed 
bis  soeeesaor  as  woresaor  of  eloquence  and  history.  In 
rhc  'amc  year  J.  M.  Go^-i  r  'if  GoUingen  died,  and 
liuiitii.en  was  invited  to  ;ai»o  ;iis  cli  ur;  but  lie  refused 
this  honourable  offer,  and  recuaimended  Heynein  his  stead. 
Xbis  proof  of  ill*  atiachnu-nt  to  the  university  of  Leyden 
^MMVaVarded  by  a  c»n§idariib)e  increase  of  hi»  salary.  At 
thm  aga  of  forty  Ruhnken  married  a  beautiful  and  aocom- 
ptifthed  youn;;  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily ; 
but  in  the  yeaf  I76'J  his  wife  began  to  suffer  from  apoulcxy, 
wbtch  first  deprived  Lcr  of  speech,  and  allerwards  aiao  of 
vi^kt*  and  in  this  deplorable  at^  she  sutrived  her  hoa- 


band.  In  1 767.  two  years  before  Ala  oihnnify.  Hem 
sterbuis  had  died,  and  Ruhnken,  then  rector  of  the  univoiv 
sity.  delivered  a  noble  eulogium  on  bis  late  friend  and 
patron.  This  euIi  L'^  in  liii  wn  under  the  name  of '  Elogium 
Tiberu  liemHterbusii,'  pnuteii  at  Leyden  iu  1768,  in  8vo. ; 
a  second  edition,  accompanied  by  two  letters  of  H.  KentleT  to 
HemsterhniSi  appeared  in  1 780.  About  this  time  Rubnkan 
conceived  the  plan  of  making  a  new  and  complete aditlan 
of  the  great  works  of  Fabricius,  the  Bibiiotbeea  Graeea  and 
Latina,  but  this  plan  has  never  been  realized,  and  other 
work-,  (if  \',Iiirli  wi'  suliiiii;i  a  list,  occupit'll  ;iliiiiist  all  his 
atteutit/n.  In  i  7 r4  RubiiWen  succeeded  Gronovius  in  the 
office  of  librarian  to  the  university,  in  which  capacity  he 
ennehed  tbo  library  with  a  great  many  valuable  books 
and  MSB. 

Thaliibaf  Rtdmken  heaeainnBiil  pnaents  searoely  any 

ineidehlat  his  time  wis  dirided  between  Ae  discharge  of  his 
]  nffirin!  duties  and  his  liirrarv  orrupaiion*,  by  whieb  be'ae- 
I  quirr  il  a  reputation  equai  lo  that  ot  his'master  Hematerbuis. 
j  To  ills    ifTvim^  wife  lie  always  showed  the  greatest  affec- 
tion, and  all  the  leisure  hours  which  he  oould  spans  bade* 
voted  to  her.  Th*  «b1j  OiiBf  vliicb  in  some  defiw  fnter- 
rupted  bis  qniat  pvranila  vara  the  diaCorbaneae  wUeh 
broke  out  in  Holland  in  the  jnr  1787.  He  died  on  the 
I4lh  of  May.  1798,  leavini;  two  daughters,  the  younger  of 
whom  had  from  her  childhood  always  been  in  bad  health. 
The  I  i:v    if  I^ydan  purcha-ed  his  valuable  library,  a&d 
granted  to  his  widow  an  annual  pension  of  600  florins. 

Ruhnken  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  sebolan  and  eritka 
of  tbe  ISth  eantnnr.  WHb  a  rednad  taala  and  gnai  aenle> 
nesB,  he  eonbinea  an  exttaot^dteanr  memory  and  immense 
erudition.  JIis  critical  sagacity  and  his  grammatical  know- 
le<lqe  were  i.ui  inferior  to  those  of  any  modern  philologist, 
and  his  works  are  still  an  inexhaustible  source  of  informa- 
tion, though  it  has,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  been  obser.'ed, 
that  Ruhnken,  ss  a  critic,  is  more  refined  and  degant  than 
pcofound.  As  a  Latin  wriiar  Rnbnken  baa  asarasl^  been 
eKeelled  by  any  modern  author.  In  teaehing  be  was  Tery 
successful ;  thf^i  most  distinguished  nrrmg  his  pupils  was 
Daniel  Wyuenbacb,  to  wh  om  we  arc  tuiicbtcd  for  un  elo- 
quent Life  of  his  master  (Leyden,  1799,  8vq.).  This  T  i-  v  $ 
reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  18*22,  and  edited  by  Lindemann.  to- 
gether with  the  Elogium  Hemsterhusii,  under  the  title 
'  Vitae  doum  Virernm  Tib^  Hemstwhnsii  et  IX  Rnhnkenli.* 
Bestdee  bis  edition  of  the  Lexfeon  of  Timaeiu,  Ruhnken 
wrote,  in  17S4,  a  commentary  on  the  title  in  the  Rigcst  and 
Code,  '  De  Postulando.  sive  de  Advoeatis  et  Procuratoribus.' 
He  also  edited  llie  second  volume  of  Alberti's  Hesychius, 
With  notes  and  emendations,  Leyden.  1766,  fol.;  Rutiliua 
Lupus,  '  De  Fi^uris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,'  Leyden, 
176S  (a  new  edition  of  this  work  waa  pnblisbed  at  Laipiig 
in  1831  by  Frotscher);  yellelus  Patemllua,t  vols.,  Ley- 
den, 1779  (a  separate  edition  of  Ruhnken's  commentary 
was  published  nt  Hanover,  in  1815,  by  Cludius);  '  Hotneri 
Hymiius  in  t.\iLMLUi,'  with  a  Laim  t rau-lui ion  and  com- 
mentary, 17SU  ts  second  edition  appeared  in  1782,  in  which 
a  fraqtnent  until  then  unknown,  was  added);  'Mureti 
Opera.'  4  tola.  Sto.,  Leyden.  1789.  Besides  tbeee  editiona 
of  antient  authors  by  Ruhnken  himself,  he  eommoni- 
catcd  to  Ernest i  his  remarks  on  Callimachus  (Leipzig, 
1761),  and  on  Xenophon's 'Memorabilia'  (Leipzig,  1773). 
and  to  8ch«*ei),'haiiser  those  on  Polybius  and  Appian. 
Besides  his  three  ongitiiil  compositions  aiteady  mentioned 
(viz. on  'Oalla  Placidiu  Augusta,' '  De  Graecia  Art.  etDoctr. 
Inventr..*  and  the  *  Elogium  Hemsterhusii '),  Ruhnken 
arrole  'Epistolae  Criticae:  prima  itt  Homeridarum  Hym- 
nos  ot  Hesiodum'  ( Leyden,  1 749) ;  'aeeunda  in  Callimachum 
et  Apollonium  Rho<lium*  (Leyden,  1 7S1 );  'Oratio  de  Doctora 
Unibratico.'  !7i3,  4to:  'Dissertatio  deVita  et  Scriptis  Ixm- 
gini,'  I7ee,  4to.  (reprinted  in  Toup's  edition  of  Loniiiniis). 
These  discourses  and  e;>s»ys  were  ctdlccted  and  published 
by  Ruhnken  himself  in  I7Q7,  in  2  vols.,  under  the  title 
'  Ruhnkenii  Opuscula  Oratoria,  Philologiea,  Criiica,  nunc 
pritnum  conjunciim  ediuu'  A  new  edition,  with  some  ad« 
diiional  dissertations,  was  edited  by  Bergmann,  in  Svots.. 
Lovflon,  IS  J  5.  Some  parts  of  ihe  corresponaence  of  Ruhnken 
with  his  learned  friends  have  likewise  been  published.  J. 
\.  H.  Tittinaiin  has  edited  '  Huhnkenii,  Valckenarii,  et 
aiiorum  ad  J.  A.  Ernesti  Epistolae;  acccdunt  Ruhnkenii 
ObservHtiones  iii  Callimachum,'  &c., Leiiizig.  1812.  Mahne 
has  edited  '  Ruhnkenii  et  Valckenarii  Epistolae  mutual 
Tliamtngao,  1832.  and  'Ruhnkenii  Epistolae  ad  Diwnaib* 
VllMBlagen,  1U4. 
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RULE,  RULEIL  In  a  m«chaxuc»l  amse  these  words 
are  both  Used  for  a  straight  piMO  of  WDOdi  Imas,  or  ivory, 
from  which  k  ttraight  line  i*  drnwn  on  poMr  hf  gnidiiif  a 
pan  or  pmtSU  >lonK  the  edge.  ThoM  TniM  or  nilMO  ve 

dtivcnient  for  the  laying  down  of  iicalMbOllvhiiiaih  fOilllMe 
ScALK  ;  Sec-tor;  Slidino-Rijlk. 

The  woni  rule,  in  its  more  common  isense,  means  a  set  of 
directions  far  the  aitatninenl  of  any  required  object,  and 
various  rules  will  be  found  in  this  work,  scattered  under 
oiany  heads.  The  word  rule  ia  gOQwallv  dntpiMd;  thus  we 
do  not  spwk  of  the  rule  of  additaon.  or  the  rulo  of  tubtne- 
tion,  but  simpljr  of  addition  or  subtraction.  In  fomo  iso- 
lated cases  the  word  rule  is  mo«t  luuallr  Mtainod.  as  in  the 
rule  of  thrive  [THaxcKins  Of]  and  tlio  rolo  of  IUm. 

[Fai-SE  Position."] 

A  rule  tliflfers  from  un  algebraical  formula  only  in  ttic> 
language  employed ;  both  the  former  and  tho  latter  indi- 
onto  processes  to  the  mtod.  The  rilio  describes  iu  data  at 
loii|[Ui.  and  foqutioa  naajr  more  sifni  than  tlio  ftnnaU, 
wIimIi  howofer  is  nmoh  mora  intolligtble  than  tho  ml^  as 

soon  as  its  symbols  are  well  under  t  irxl.  For  example, 
when  It  is  known  that,  a,  b,  c  arc  the  uniLs  m  the  aides  of  a 
righlMUiglod  triangle,  the  formula  for  detflnuning  e u— 

c  =  V(a*  +  6*): 
the  rule  is— To  find  the  hypotbenuse  of  a  rieht-angled 
triangle,  multiply  the  nnmber  of  units  in  each  side  by  itself, 
add  the  prodnet^  and  extract  the  aqnaro  root  of  tho  sum : 
ibis  square  root  is  the  nanber  of  units  in  the  hypotheouso 
roqutrod.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  preceding 
rnlo  roight  have  been  e\i  rf  vs  d  more  briefly,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  abbreviating  thn  language  of  rules  is  almost  sure  to 
destroy  the  sort  of  advantage  which,  in  one  point  of  view, 
they  possess  over  a  formula.  A  rule  should  embody  a  de- 
scription of  the  object  lo  be  gained,  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  to  be  gained ;  it  should  also  point  out  tm  atop  at  which 
it  is  gained,  and  everything  necowary  to  dssoribo  the  result 
It  should  even  specify  the  case  in  which  the  rule  is  to  be 
used,  or  that  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  rather  than  any 
other;  and  sh  iij  I  be  so  complete  in  itself,  thai  ri-riilc  r 
of  thai  class  lo  whom  the  book  is  addressed  might  learn  all 
it  teaches  (that  is,  everjftbiDg  but  the  demonstration)  by 
reading  only  what  comes  between  the  word  Row  and  the 
full  stop  at  the  end  of  it.  Thus,  though  wo  have  described 
the  praoedii^  rule  in  words  which  some  persons  rnay  think 
too  n&ny.  we  should  say  that  they  are  not  too  many'for  the 
<^'.  u'!c!at  who  is  somewhat  of  a  mathematician,  and  i  :  f,  w 
lui  ihe  beginner.  For  the  latter  we  should  stale  as  follows: 
— To  find  the  hypolhenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  of 
which  the  two  sides  are  given,  reduce  the  two  sides  to  the 
same  denomination  if  necessary  (feet  and  deeiindB  of  a 
fyoi,  inches  and  deoimals  of  an  toidi,  feew  na  noiC  MoVi- 
niont),  multiply  the  units  tn  each  side  by  itself,  add  the 
results,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  iV.c  sum  :  this  -qanre 
root  is  the  number  of  such  units  in  the  nyjiull. cause  *ere 
used  in  the  '  xprossion  of  the  sides. 

If  ho u ever  many  rules  are  to  be  learned,  it  would  in  all 
probability  be  found  more  easy  to  U-arn  the  symbols  of 
algebra,  that  is,  to  learn  to  read  an  algebraio  ezpcesaiiOO, 
and  to  u«e  formulae,  than  to  recur  frequently  to  rtiHM. 
RULE  OF  THREE.  [Thbkr.  Rule  of.] 
RULE  (in  Law)  is  an  order  of  one  of  the  three  superior 
courts  of  Oonmoa  Lav.  Rnlos  are  aithar  genonl  or  par- 
ticular. 

General  rules  arc  such  orders  relating  to  matters 
of  practice  as  are  laid  down  and  promulgated  by  tho  court 
for  the  general  guidance  of  the  auHors.  They  are  a  decla- 
ration  of  what  uo  oonrt  will  do^  or  teqnira  to  bo  done,  in 
all  nutters  fidling  within  the  terms  or  the  rote;  and  they 
resemble  in  some  resper's  ih;-  Roman  edict.  The  power  of 
issuing  rules  for  rt'gulaiuit;  the  practice  of  each  court  u 
considered  to  be  incident  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  tho  court.  By  a 
recent  and  very  important  act  of  parliament  (3  &  4  Will.  I V., 
e.  42).  the  judi^ea  were  authorised  wiibiH  ftvoy^irs  from  tho 
date  of  it  ( 1833)  to  make  rules  of  a  more  oomprehonsirona* 
tare,  relating  especially  to  pleading  in  civil  aetions.  These 
rules,  after  being  laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament 
urithtn  certain  times  mentioned  in  the  act,  were  to  have  '  (be 
like  force  and  cfli-ci  a*  if  the  provisions  contained  therein  had 
been  expressly  enacted  by  parliament.'  In  exercise  of  I  hii,  au- 
thority, a  number  of  rules,  ponerally  called  '  The  New  Rules, 
'have been  prorauigated.which  have  introduced  veryroalerial 
changes  in  the  mode  of  pleading.  [Pleaoino.]  (Stephens 
on  lUaduig  { Chitty  on  Beading  ;  Jervis  on  tht  Ntm  AUm^ 


Formerly  each  court  of  common  law  is&ued  its  own  gene- 
ral rules,  without  much  consideration  as  to  what  was  the 
piaotioe  in  other  oouns.  Of  late  the  objset  haa  bean  le 
assimilate  the  praelioe  in  aU  die  eonrls  of  eomaMm  lav. 

Rules  not  general  are  such  as  are  confined  to  the  particu- 
lar case  in  reference  to  which  they  have  been  granted.  Of 
i1,<:m-,  some,  wliirli  rira  said  to  be  '  of  course,' are  drawn  up 
by  ihe  proper  ollioers  on  the  authority  of  the  mere  signature 
of  counsel,  without  any  formal  application  to  the  court ;  or 
in  some  instances,  as  upon  a  judge's  flat  or  allowance  by  the 
master,  &c.,  without  any  signature  by  oounaal;  others  re* 
qnisa  to  behaadod  in  as  well  as  sinned  to  coWMeL  Rules 
whidi  are  notof  oourse,  are  grantabie  on  theapplieation.  or, 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  'the  motion,'  either  of  the  party 
actually  interested  or  uf  iiis  counsel.  Where  the  grounds 
of  the  motion  are  required  to  be  particularised,  the  facts  ne- 
cessary to  support  it  must  be  suited  in  an  atlidavu  by  com- 
petent witnesses.  After  the  motion  is  heard,  the  court 
either  granu  or  refuses  the  role.  A  rule,  when  grants^ 
may,  acc(»ding  to  the  oirennstanees,  he  ehhar  *to  show 
cause,'  or  it  may  be  '  absolute  in  the  first  instance.'  The 
term 'rule  to  show  cause,'  also  culled  a 'rule  nisi,°  raeans 
that  unless  the  party  agains't  whom  it  li  is  1  >  <  n  obiaine^i 
shows  sufficient  cause  to  the  oonirary,  the  rule,  which  is  yet 
conditional,  will  become  absolute.  After  a  rule  nisi  has 
been  obtained,  it  is  drawn  up  in  form  by  the  proper  offiow, 
and  served  by  the  party  obtaining  it  upon  the  party  against 
vhom  it  has  been  ohtaiaod,  and  notice  ia  given  him  t» 
pear  in  oourt  on  a  eartain  day  and  show  cause  against  It.  He 
may  do  this  either  by  showing  that  the  facts  already  dis- 
closed do  not  justify  the  granting  of  the  application,  or  he 
may  contradict  those  facts  by  furtherafhdavitii.  The  counse*. 
who  obtained  the  rule  is  then  heard  in  reply.  If  the  court 
thtek  pl<t|wr  le  giant  the  sppUeation,  or  if  no  one  appears 
to  oppose  it,  the  rale  is  said  to  be  made 'absolute.*  Ifthsy 
nnm  the  application,  the  rale  is  said  to  he  'disdiarged.* 

Rules  may  be  moved  for  either  in  reference  to  anv  matter 
already  pending  before  the  court,  as  for  a  chantje  of  venue 
111  an  action  already  coinniciu  cd,  or  for  a  new  trial.  &c.; 
or  in  respect  of  matien^  not  pending  before  the  court,  as 
for  a  criminal  information,  a  mandsmus,  &c. 

A  copy  of  a  rule  obtained  from  the  proper  ofBoer  is 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  •  rale.  (lUd's  Avcfses; 
Archbold's  I^aetiee.) 

RULE  in  SHELLEY'S  CASE.  [RsMAiWDsn.r 

RUM,  a  spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane,  that  is. 
'  from  cane-juice,  or  the  scummings  of  the  jutce  from  the 
boiling-house,  or  from  the  treacle,  or  molasses,  or  from 
•dun&r,' tht»  IcM  of  former  distillations.'  (Edwards's  fTrxt 
Indie*,  vol.  u  ,  p.  J79.)  As  the  entire  juice  of  the  cane  ia 
not  neoessary  lor  making  ram*  the  diitulatiMi  la  caurried  on 
in  conjunction  with  the  manufaeture  of  sugar.  The  best  ram 
iv  made  from  the  uncrystallixed  syrup  called  mola&set 
[MoLASaas.]  The  proportion  of  moiasses  made  in  crysul- 
lizmg  a  cwt.  of  sugar  varies  from  ill  to  '.iO  gallons,  aad  de- 
pends both  upon  the  climate  und  the  season,  being  lowert 
in  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  have  a  dry  climate,  and  high 
est  in  Oemerara  and  Trinidad,  and  it  is  in  the  latter  that  in 
flne  seasons  the  proportion  reoehaa  M  gallons  per  evt 
Nearly  one  gallon  of  proof  rum  may  be  made  from  one  gal- 
lon of  molasses.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  for  a  iralbn 
of  rum  has  recently  been  as  hifrh  as  U  h  /  'l  the  West 
Indies ;  the  cost  of  dislillation  averages  about  h^d.  per  gal- 
lon ;  and  for  an  additional  i\d.  for  freight  and  other 
charge  the  spin'  ni-ty  be  brought  into  the  fioglish  market, 
wheiw,  since  Juit.  id  30,  it  has  been  subset  ton  duly  of 
9«.  cer  gallon.  This  is  !«.  CdL  higher  than  the  duty  oo 
English  spirits,  thedistiners  of  the  latter  elsiming  to  be 
protected  oti  account  of  the  corn-laws  railing  the  raw  mate- 
rial  above  its  natural  price.  On  the  other  hand  rum  ts 
protected  by  heavy  duties  on  foreign  spirits;  and  rum  the 
produce  of  the  West  Indies  has  hitherto  been  protected 
against  East  India  rum  by  a  dilbient  ratei  the  dnty  on  the 
latter  being  16«.  per  gallon. 

The  ran  eonsumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  entirely 
the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  a  great  extent  of  ihe 
island  of  Jarodica,  which  i.s  of  a  superior  quality.  For  nuriy 
years  the  homo  demand  has  not  taken  off  the  wholt>  j  ly, 
and  the  surplus,  which  consist^i  chivliy  of  the  LiHiWurd 
Islands  rum,  and  other  kinds  of  inferior  qualitv,  la  ex- 
ported. Tho  consumption  of  rum  in  this  oountiy  haa  been 
long  declining,  and  the  imports  and  exports htfteoethfidhB 
off.  In  I8S9  the  number  of  gaUons  of  rum  on  vlddi  dntr 
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(paid  in  Enf;lMd  was  2,738,363  ;  Scotland,  75,337:  Irc- 
Imnd,  15,663:  toUl.  2.830.363  gallon*.  In  1840  the  quan- 
tity consumed  was  2,fi  10.668  gallom.  In  1826  there  were 
5,051,966  gallon*  of  mm  in  bond ;  3,$85,38«  gaUona  in  IMS; 
3.573.627  gallom  in  1838;  and  3,007.563  in  1839.  of  which 
rather  inore  than  une-half  was  bunded  in  London,  and  the 
remainder  at  the  oulports.  The  proportion  of  rura  consumed 
is  no  w  teas  than  one-tenth  of  the  i-  inl  <  nsumption  of  spi- 
rits m  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  1830  the  proportion  was 
about  one-flflh.  Britiso  spirits  are  aaid  to  be  extensively 
•old  for  run,  tho  flovoar  boinf  imiutod  br  tho  HMttiAar. 
At  the  preaeat  thae  (AnrO.  1841)  a  Bill,  itatvodaeed  hf 

tlr^  Onvernmenl,  hi';  pn^sea  through  tho  Ci  mmons,  the  ob- 
jc-i-t  of  which  IS  to  uquftiue  the  duly  on  East  uud  West  India 
rum  ))v  reducing  the  former.  Rum  made  from  the  date  or 
palra-trce,  as  well  &»  from  the  augar-oane,  will  be  included 
in  this  measure,  but  not  if  made  from  any  other  nateriai. 
Tb«  equaiisetiou  of  ttaadatioi  on  Sut  nnd  West  India  sugar, 
by  (  WloB.  IV.  e  M,  rendered  H  oipedieBt  to  give  a  practical 
equality  to  all  the  products  of  the  sogarH»ne.  without  which 
the  cultivation  of  su^ar  plantations  in  India  could  not  have 
been  so  profiiably  extended,  as  the  muIa.-t-L-s  wouhi 
been  comparatively  waited.  The  Governmeni  measure 
equalifes  the  import  duty  on  rum  in  the  colonies  as  well  as 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Great  tmpiofoment  in  Seat  India 
rum  is  anticipated  ftom  iti  adnuMioa  to  tho  Bnglish  mar- 
ket. In  December,  1836.  th^  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
reeeinded  an  order  which  oonfined  the  navy  contracts  to 
West  India  rum.  The  imports  of  East  India  rum  in  1837 
amounted  to  67.761  gallons;  in  1838,  to  45.212  gallons ;  in 
1839,  to  170.380  gallons;  but  none  of  it  was  entered  for 
home  consumption,  in  ooDsaqutnce  of  the  high  dutr. 

1 .  Average  quantitiea  of  nua  aanoaUy  importod  Bvot  fho 
West  Indiee,  and  Demerara  and  BerUeo,  ftmn  IStl  to  16S8 
indtMive.  Ibr  periods  of  six  yean  each : — 
iniiaas.  laxjim. 


JamaiM 
Demeran 

Berbice 

Truudad 

Tobago 

Grenada 

St.  Vincent*! 

Barbidoos 

8t  Lueia 

Dominica 

Aniizua 

St.  Kittii 

Nevis 

Monlsernt 

Tortolo 


8,876.468 
896.500 

44.904 

14,688 

S64,136 
91.734 
8<8 
3..t44 

4:'  .  13 
61. .09 
16,i'J9 
24.3  J" 
3,113 


Jls. 
3.154.866 
1.616.944 
173.000 
21.415 
393.070 
300,247 
18S,SS4 


17.988 

31,129 
90.773 
153.023 
47,213 
33,113 
98 


Told   4,147.859  6,351,95; 


isas-isaa. 

Okll*. 

2.510.728 
1.500.808 
92,y68 
4.875 
297.045 
216.717 
144.254 
1,128 
4,859 
18.014 
35.909 
51.3S7 
15,020 
14.707 
3,716 

4,933.164 


8.  Avenge  qnnntitiei  of  mm  nnniMUjr  imported  into  the 
United  Kiogdoiam M-oxported,  eoMumod,  ond  need oe  ships* 

stores  and  &  tbo  tMf,  10  tWO  pOlMl*  ftOtt  iW  tO  1839 

inclusive 

Annum!       lapeitid.    B*«ipa(tad.  Caonimad.      ||)||^  Kmry. 
Avotaxc.  0,I1j^  Oj,^  ^^j,, 

1S27-33  lJs'2.\fA  .1, 756, 478  3,W1,257  3;7.654  ;j;0.691 
ISSM-W      ft.066,800       i,44«I.K4      »,:il6,49!4      36«,3M  3O|jl,V90 

3.  Quantities  of  rum  imported  into  the  United  Kingdonr, 
dislini;iu-^';iiijf;  tlii'  irn ports  from  the  British  \\'r-.i  I:n!ie», 
also  the  quantities  consumed  and  re-exported,  in  each  year 
ftoo  1633  10  1839  i'' 


Im|iori«d. 

PaUDvty 
for 

CoommpiioB. 

Tout  (tmrn 
■UpUuan). 

Brit.  W.  I*t. 

a«ii«. 

G>]U. 

1833 

5,146,877 

5,109,975 

3.492,133 

1,834,206 

!  1834 

5,158,489 

5.112,399 

3.345.177 

1,642,282 

18SS 

5,540,170 

5.453,317 

3,418.986 

1,678,374 

mr, 

4.y93,'M2 

4,8(:'3,I6S 

3,324.749 

1,279,845 

i83; 

4.6 13,01^  J 

4,418.;t50 

3,184.255 

1,174.273 

1^38 

4,912.227 

4.641,212 

3.13.1,651 

1,134.436 

]  1S39 

1 

5.477,669 

2,IS30,263 

1,155,753 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  quantity  of  rum  delivered  fur 
the  IM  of  tbe  navy  and  for  ship's  aboces  averaged  743,305  i 


gallons  annually,  alt  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  3978 
eallons  in  1838.'  and  87,998  gallona  in  1839,  from  (be  Kaat 
Indies,  admitted  into  tu  Bwf  omtmelt)  «w  dm  pndoflo  of 
the  West  Indies. 

The  doty  on  mm  averaged  1,593,685/.  for  the  years 
1831-2-3  ;  for  the  years  l.%34-5-6  it  amounted  tn  1,399.91-2/. ; 
and  for  1837-8-9  it  was  1,372,540^  la  1B40  ili  u  gross  receipt 
was  1.154,54  1/. 

Thfi  oxpoi  u  rit  rum  are  chiefly  to  Germany,  Prusaia,  Hoi- 
hiily.  and  lilt:  ^iintraHlB  Colotliei- 

RUli,  laland.  (ABavu8initB.3 

RUMRX,  the  niM  of  a  geoos    plenta,  from  nme*,  a 

sort  of  spike,  spear,  or  yinlhenl,  which  the  shape  t  f  its  leaves 
resembles.  It  bolongi.  lo  the  natural  order  Piily^'uriiceiB. 
Most  of  1  lie  sfK'cies  of  this  genus  are  well  kn(j"  ;i  a??  truuble- 
somti  weeds  lo  the  agriculturist,  under  the  name  of  dooka 
and  sorrab.  Some  of  them  have  been  used  in  medidni^ 
but  their  inoompleie  flowan  and  inolagHit  oppoonneo  htwo 
eouaad  their  almoit  entiie  negleet  in  fbe  garden.  Tho 
essential  characters  of  the  genus  are  :  Calyx  with  six  gepals, 
tho  outer  three  slightly  coherent,  the  inner  ones  er  lar^,'ed 
after  floworinR;  dtamenssix;  styles  three,  reflexc<l ;  sti^'inata 
three  and  cleft ;  fruit  a  three-cornered  nut.  with  a  lateral 
embryo  and  superior  radicle.  In  the  deacriptiona  of  this 
genus  by  bolantsta,  the  three  inner  sepals  are  often  do* 
signaled  aa  eofolta.  hot  it  it  more  consistent  with  what  we 
know  of  the  general  atmetnco  of  the  order  Polygonaoesa  to 
refer  it  to  the  apetsloua  or  incomplete  subelaia  of  Bxoeeos, 
and  thus  lo  cons  l.^r  tlu  !l  nvcr  r  Ruraex  as  destitule  of 
corolla.  Humex  is  nearly  allied  lu  Rbeum,  but  maybe 
distinguished  Arom  that  )>cnus  by  its  tbree-oornercd  carpelf 
not  Iwving  wings,  and  by  the  embrvo  of  the  seed  being 
laieiml,  not  central  as  in  Rbeun.  The  wings  that  an  dn 
■eived  upon  the  fruit  of  Nmo  ipoei«  of  Ruans  aw  pM- 
dneed  hy  the  calyx. 

The  species  of  Riimex  that  have  bi> n  clnefly  used  in 
medicine  are  the  R.  acekaa  and  hydruiupaihum.  R. 
acetota,  common  Sorrel,  is  known  by  its  granular  valves, 
dioseioua  flowers,  oblong  awUsbaped  leaves,  with  convergiog 
(often  notdiod)  lobes.  It  is  indigeooaa  inthiafloanti]r,aBi 
it  ia  also  eommon  in  maodows  and  gnaay  pMtntoi  through- 
oat  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  Oreeee.  It  flowers  early  in 
June.  v7.  hydrotapathum.  Great  Water- Dock,  is  distin- 
guished from  other  specie*,  and  the  foregoing,  by  the  fol- 
lowiiif;  cliiiracters :  Sepals  pctaloid,  nearly  eiilire,  untq  iatiy 
tuberculated;  lanceolate  leaves  acute  at  each  end;  alcuast 
leafleas  whorls.  It  ia  found  growing  in  marah'land  ditcher 
stagnant  watery  and  tho  mannna  of  gnat  rivmi  ihmughoat 
Europe,  aa  well  aa  in  North  Ameriea  Aom  Ftonnaylvania  to 
Virginia.  It  is  by  far  tho  largest  -nt?  most  ronsp'r;ii-iiis  of  our 
indigenous  docks;  flowerini^  from  J  ul}  lu  .'\  u^'  u^t .  71:,  s.c-cin» 
to  have  been  the  plant  known  under  the  i.  inn  i  f  IJ^  rba  Bri- 
tanniea  to  Pliny  (xxv.,  e.  3. 8>,  Galen,  and  others,  and  which 
was  employed,  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  in  vari* 
ous  diaeana  in  which  thaoe  remodios  are  indicated.  (Martin- 
gius,  Dt  vera  Aniiqmniml¥$rb9  Britaitmea,  Amat.,  1681.) 

RUMFORD,  BENJAMIN.  COUNT,  was  born  at  Wo 
burn.  New  England,  in  1752.  His  family  name  was  Thomp- 
son. By  his  marriage  he  was  raised  above  the  necessity  of 
acting  as  a  teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  had  employed 
himself,  and  when  the  Revolution  commenced  he  was  a 
major  of  militia,  and  for  his  services  to  the  king's  cause 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Office.  During 
the  contest  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  raised  a  reei- 
roent  of  dragoons,  of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel.  In 
1784  he  returned  to  Ensiand,  was  knighted,  and  is  said  for 
some  time  to  have  acted  as  one  of  the  under-seeretsries  of 
state.  It  was  subsequently,  while  in  tho  &orvico  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  that  he  prosecuted  his  most  useful  labours; 
amongst  which  w««  plaas  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity 
and  for  relieving  poverty  and  eleveUng  the  poor,  beaidee 
various  civil  and  military  refbrms.  for  whidi  several  erdera 
of  knighthood  wert  <  <i  iforrr  1  upon  him,  and  he  was  made 
a  lieutenant-general  and  created  a  count.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  century  he  once  more  came  to  England,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  experiments  on  the  nature  and  econo- 
mical application  of  heal;  and  assisted  in  founding  the  Royal 
iMtittttion,  la  1808  he  went  to  reside  at  Paria,  and  married 
the  widow  of  Lavoisier,  the  chemist,  hut  aooo  afkarwarda 
separated  from  her.  Hp  ihen  retired  to  Auteuil,  a  village 
near  Pari*,  and  having  ta  liatidsoroo  pension  from  the  king 
i  t  Havana,  devoted  his  time  to  rur nl  |  i.rsuits  and  tochemi^ 
try  aod^natutai  philosophy.   He  died  m  August,  1814. 
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RUM 


Hm  plans  of  Count  Rumibrd  for  tmpioviiig  «Im  oHi  mmI 
convenfonew  of  domotliB  lifc  hm  imdond  bii  name 

well  known  in  England.  An  acoount  of  theM  will  be 
found  in  his  *  Es^yi.  Political.  Eoonomical,  and  PhiloMH 
pbieai."  ScTcial  of  llieko  csnayi  wore  publifchtxl  separately, 
and  effected  much  good  at  a  time  when  ihe  amelioratiun  of 
the  coadMlll  or  the  poor  wa«  attracting  threat  attention. 
Bis  viowonro  ealightooodaa  well  as  benevolent,  and  on  the 
wliole  1m  tppears  to  htvo  boon  In  advanee  of  bia  tinte.  Two 
volunu  s;  of  the  '  E»»aya*  wero  eoUoeled  ond  miWiabed  in 
J ;  'Jb.  auii  a  ilnrcl  in  1 802.  In  tbo  latttr  Teor  nlu  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  '  Paper*  on  Natural  Philosophy  and 
MoebaniM.'  Some  of  tlieee  bad  boon  read  betbra  the 
Ko7«l  Soeii^.  in  whosn  'Ttmutkm*  tfaoy  an 

RVM-ILI'.  n  torce  division  of  Buropean  Turlaqr*  vbHi 
comprehends  the  central  part  of  it,  namaijr,  tko  ommMims  of 
Albania.  Macedonia,  TbeMaly.  anfl  part  of  Ifasin    It  is 

bounded  on  the  imrth  by  the  eyatels  of  Silittria  atid 
of  Bosnia;  on  ihc  ca>!i  partly  b)  Ibeproviiioe  of  Gallipoh, 
which  belongs  to  the  eyalet  of  Jezayr,  and  partly  by 
tbo  iEgown  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
«nd  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic.  Rum-ili  is  an  oyalel, 
or  gonoral  forernmoDt  uodor  n  beglorbtfr  who  ranks 
above  all  otber  paabaa  of  Bato^  and  who  bti  undsr  him 
tlx-  following  li\;fi  or  pashalikst — 1,  Monastir,  which  is  in 
general  sho  residence  of  the  boelerbeg  himself;  this  pro- 
vince includes  the  western  and  southern  partH  of  Macedonia. 
Tbo  capital,  Monastir,  called  also  Bitolia,  near  (he  site  of 
the  anUHit  Beraclea.  not  far  from  tho  banks  of  the  nvur 
Brigonttt,  mn  tfllnnit  of  the  Axiua,  and  on  tba  bordara  of 
Albania,  is  a  oontiderable  town,  with  aboat  ISnMO  inha- 
bitants ;  2,  Salonicbi.  which  oceupios  tbo  OOStsni  Jtm  of 
Macedonia [Thessalonica]  ;  3.  GhinitandiL wbieh ombrsooo 
the  northern  part  of  Macedonia,  as  far  as  the  feourccs  of  tho 
Strymon.  It  has  some  rich  eoppor-mines  and  somo  copper- 
works.  4,  Uikub,  which  corre»ponds  to  the  antient  Pawnia, 
Tho  head  town,  called  Uskub,  or  Scopia,  on  the  Axins,  is 
tbe  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop ;  it  has  some  leather  manu- 
flictorics,  and  about  10,000  inbobiunta.  0»  Friannd.  or 
Perierin.  north  of  Mount  Seoidva.  0,  Knikovntt,  or  Aladja 
Hiti«ar,  north  of  Pnsrcnd,  as  far  a*  the  borders  of  Servia, 
oinbraeing  a  part  of  the  former  Roman  province  of  Mirnio 
Siiuerior.  ",  Sciitiin,  or  Eskandcri*',  in  Norlii  Albania. 
8.  Ochrida,  south-east  of  Scutari,  9,  Avlona,  «i  Central 
Albonb.  10»  Yanina,  or  Joakmiha.  ll,Delvin6,  along 
tbo  sovlbem  eooat  of  Albonia,  oppoiito  OorAi.  18,lMkbal^ 
which  embraces  tbo  «ho1o  of  antiontThoHal^. 

A  j^f  ni  ral  deix  ription  of  the  whole  region  is  given  under 
TtiuKKY.  For  jjariicular  accounts  of  its  great  divisions,  see 
Albania,  Macbdom  v,  and  Thzssaly. 

Kl)MINA>iT8,  Rutninantia,  Cuvicr's  name  for  bis 
eighth  order  of  Mammifiret,  the  Pecora  of  Linnaua. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  (bit  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  and 
tho  best  defined  of  the  dnss ;  for  theee  tnlnsis  him  the  air 
of  being  nearly  all  conatructed  on  tbo  Mine  model ;  and  the 
esMcIs  aloDo  present  some  small  exee|itions  to  t)ie  common 

char;ii  tir<.    [Camkl;  Llava.] 

Tiku  first  of  these  character*.  <  b<erve8  the  great  French 
joologist,  is  tho  possession  of  inci-or  teeth  in  the  lowerjaw 
only,  and  these  are  nearly  alwa}-8  eight  in  number.  Incy 
oro  replaood  above  by  a  callous  rim  (bourrelet).  Between 
the  itioiaofs  nod  tbo  moloca  ja  a  wide  spaeob  wbem  are  found, 
in  one  or  two  genera  only,  one  or  two  canines.  Tbe  molars, 
nc.iily  aUva)  s  siv  in  number  on  e.ic!i  side  of  the  upper  and 
lu\«or  yAw-i,  have  their  ciown  marked  with  two  double  cres- 
cents, \\\e  convexity  of  which  is  turned  ittwttds  in  the 
aptier  and  outward*  in  the  lower  teeth. 

The  Ibor  feet  ai«  terminated  by  two  toes  and  two  hoofs, 
wbieh  oppose  to  oaeb  ot.icr  a  flattened  surlkce,  so  that  they 
have  the  appearance  ot  a  single  hoof  which  has  been  split ; 
whence  these  quadrupeds  have  obtained  the  nana  of  ani- 
mals with  divided  or  uifurcatc  hoof».  See. 

Behind  tho  hoof  there  are  sonieianes  I«o  small  proccijc s 
or  spurs,  the  vestiges  of  the  lateral  Angers.  The  two  bones 
of  tbe  metacarpus  and  tho  metatarsus  arc  united  into  a 
single  one,  tho  cannon  bone,  but  in  some  xpecies  there  are 
also  TSStiges  of  tho  lateral  metalarsiuu^  and  mctacarpians. 

Tho  name  JtumnmUi  indieatoa  the  singular  focnl^  pos- 
sessed by  these  animals  of  masticating  a  second  thne  their 
food,  uhirh  they  return  into  the  moutli  after  a  preuens  de- 
glutition, a  power  «hich  is  the  result  of  the  stnirture  of 
their  «toa»ens»  finir  of  which  thof  alwinrs  lam.  Of  lhasa 


stomachs  tbe  three  fint  oro  so  disposed  that  tbe  aliment  caa 
entor  at  tbo  srill  of  tha  aniflud  iotn  any  one  of  the  three,  bo 
cause  tha  iBsaphafiia  tmaiiiatia  at  ut  point  of  oooumuii 

cation. 

Tbe  first  stomach  or  pauDcb  irmten,  pfituli,  masnm 
venter,  tngluviet  —  la  pmie  of  tbe  French;  muoh  the 
largest  iu  tbo  adult  animal;  but  not  so  in  the  recently  bora 
calf  or  lamb,  it  is  divided  outwardly  into  two  bag-like  ap- 
pendages St  its  extremiiy.  and  it  is  sbghtly  separated  into 
four  pacta  on  lha  inside.  Tbo  intsmal  ooat  of  this  atoasach 
is  beset  with  innmnerablo  flattened  papfllss.  Bare  are  ta> 

ceived  tlie  ma-se^  ('f  hcrhn^;!:  n;(Ii'lv  l/roVipri  up  hv  tJv  ('r>t 
inasHcaUyn,  and  iiei  t  u  u  ahouKU  they  ».iiiicmuL>,  t  ui  sel- 
dom, occur  in  the  aecond)  that  the  morbid  cun n  uui  s  of  a 
globular  or  elongated,  but  rounded,  figuro  lue  i^entrraiiy 
round.  These  ooncretions  are  composeo  of  tlw  sorts  of 
subatnnass  af  baiia,  of  tbe  Abrous  nsrts  of  plants,  or  of 
stony  natter.  Tho  flnt  of  thim  at*  lonasd,  paitioiilBriy  ia 
the  row,  by  the  animal's  own  hair,  or  that  of  another  cow  cr 
ox  licked  otr  and  gradually  accumulated  in  tbe  stomach. 
Sometime}  these  are  hairy  externally,  but  jtcnerally  lii^y 
are  covered  with  a  dark  polished  coat.  Tbe  Jign^r'  ji\l,e 
(bund  in  the  Chamois  consist  of  vegetable  maoeraied  tibrt^ 
The  stony  concretions  bat*  reooirad  tbe  name  of  beuoar 
itonet.  [Basoans.] 

The  herbage  in  the  stale  abase  noticed  is  transmitted  into 
the  second  stomach,  boney-oomb  bag.  Iwnnet,  or  kingV 
bood  {reticulum,  oiiula-  '  /  f  jf  the  French),  the  wall*  of 
which  are  fumishefl  with  lanniibu  sumewhat  rc«emblinij  the 
cells  oT  bees  :  this,  which  ia  small  and  globular,  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  on  aopendage  of  the  first  utomac  h  or  pauncb,  bat 
1^  dislinguisfaaa  ftom  that  by  tho  elegantly  arranged  polj- 
gonal  and  aantaHmiiad  ealtei'fiurming  snpeifleial  oamtiea  on 
Its  hitomal  coat.  Hara  lha  herbage  is  srreeted,  inhibs^ 
and  euinpressed  into  small  masses  or  balls  nliirh  are  thence 
returned  successively  into  the  mouth  tor  rcma^ucatioo. 
During  tbii  oipaiatiom  tha  aninali  lamaia  in  %  ataia  sf 
repose, 

'  tmsii  — T'—lffit  W 
untH  all  tho  herbage  swsfiowvd  has  undergone  tho  aetidn  o 

the  molar  teeth  a  second  iiine.  TIio  aliment  thus  remasti- 
cated  i>.  transmitted  uilo  the  thud  or  j-raailest  stomach,  tbe 
manyjilm  (inaiiyplie>)  —  irr/iinut,  concltivf,  renlipelho, 
omatut.  }isaitertum—/emik't  of  Iho  Fictitb).  Tbu»  MomscU 
i^  distiiiguiished  from  the  two  former,  both  by  its  form,  which 
has  btton  iancied  to  lessmble  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  (wbeoce 
the  naua  eMtmt%  and  its  intamal  ttrttoture.  tbo  longitu- 
dinal laminte  of  its  wb1!s  resembling  in  iiome  degree  tbe 
leaves  of  a  book  (whciuo  the  name  /ntillet).  Tbet«  nu- 
merouii  and  broad  dupliiatures  of  its  uilernal  eviat  lie 
lengthwise  and  van  in  breadth  in  regular  alternate  order, 
amounting  to  SIMM  fbcqr  in  tbe  tbeapk  and  about  a  hundred 
in  tbo  cow. 

From  the  third  stonseh  tbo  food  is  transmitted  into  tlie 
fourth,  thTed<abomatut,/alitcu«,ventriculw  intettinaits— 
eaiUette  of  the  French),  which  is  next  in  size  to  the  first 
btoiaarb  <»  paunch,  of  m  .  tigated  pyriform  shape,  and 
with  an  imemal  villous  cout  similar  to  that  of  tbe  human 
stomach,  with  large  longitudinal  wrinkles.  Tin*  last  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  Irue  organ  of  digestion,  ai  ialogoos  to  the  sinipl« 
stomach  of  ordinary  aninals. 

Wa  will  now  proceed  to  iaqnua  bow  tbio  oonphoatad  aa* 
ohiao  Is  connected  together,  snd  bow  it  oola. 

Blumenbach  obcervis  that  the  three  first  stomachs  arc 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  a  groove-like  continu- 
ation of  the  (L'Kiphagus,  m  a  very  reiuarkahle  way.  The 
latter  tube  enters  jubt  where  the  paunch  and  the  ^eci>iid  a^d 
third  stomadlB  approoeh  each  other;  it  is  then  coniiv.-^d 
with  tho  eroova^  which  ends  in  tho  third  slaoiach  Tha 
groove  is  tbereflm  open  to  tbe  dtst  stoinai>h«.  wbieh  lie  to 
its  right  and  left.  But  the  thick  j>rcjminent  lips  which  form 
tho  margin  of  the  groove  admit  of  hung  clra\»  ii  tcueiher 
as  to  form  a  complete  cnnul  which  tlu  n  conistituii->  a  d  i-rl 
euntinuation  of  tbo  wsuphagus  into  the  third  siomarh.  Tbe 
functions  of  this  very  singular  part  will  vary  according  zs 
VI9  consider  it  in  the  state  of  a  groove  or  of  a  doeed  eoasl. 
In  the  first  case,  tbe  grass,  &e.  is  passed,  after  a  vorj  sH^bt 
degree  of  mastication,  into  tbe  paunch  as  into  a  reservoir. 
Thence  it  goes  in  small  portions  into  tho  second  stomach, 
fmtn  wliicL,  aficr  a  further  maceration,  it  is  propelle  d.  l  \  s 
kind  of  antiperistaltic  motion,  into  tbe  asaopbagu^  and  thus 
latiifiia  into  lha  metith.  It  ia  hoia  nnlaaiM  and 
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mllowed,  when  t.hc  proDve  is  shut,  and  the  mortel  of  food, 
•fler  this  second  uiasULMln  ;!,  it  therebv  conducted  directly 
int  I  ib«  third  stomach.  DurniL:  clie  AiotL  time  which  it 
{^rohabty  itajrs  ia  tbia  aitualion  between  the  folds  of  tbo  in- 
tnBsl  it  u  ttill  fturth«r  prepared  for  dig^tioit,  whiefa 
imosM  if  oomplet«d  in  the  finutb  or  tru«  digHttv*  ■toauwlu 
(LftwraQe***  Bimaenlmh.)  In  notat  to  th*  mom  murk  ft  h 
stated  tbftt  the  abotttng  of  the  groove  when  the  food  it  again 
swallowed  after  rumination  supposes  a  power  of  toluntary 
iivKiuii  in  part,  and  indeed,  il  is  adoed,  I'lie  intiin'Hceof 
the  will  in  the  whole  affair  of  rumiDstion  is  incont«stAb]fl. 
It  is  not  oonfioad  to  Miy  partieolar  time,  sinee  tba  animal 
emn  delay  it  acoordiac  to  tiwomalancw  wbsn  tba  paoneh 
ia  quite  fulL  II  hw  Mm  mfinmlj  itirtvd  of  MOie  men, 
who  hsTs  had  the  pow«r  of  ramioating  (instances  of  which 
are  not  tot  rare),  that  it  was  quite  voluntary  with  them. 
'  I  have  known.'  continues  BInmenbach,  '  two  men  who  ru- 
miaated  their  vegetable  food:  both  assured  me  that  they 
had  a  real  eiyoyment  in  doing  thia,  which  has  also  been  ol>- 
serred  of  others ;  and  one  of  them  had  tbe  pewer  of  doing 
it  or  leavinc  it  al«M  aMOVding  to  circuaatUIMa.' 

Whilst  the  Raainaals  remain  at  the  teat  and  live  upon 
nothing  but  milk,  the  Iburth  stomach  is  the  largest  of  alL 
The  first  stomach  or  paonch  only  develops  it^olf  into  its 
enormous  toIuom  in  proportion  as  it  receives  supplies  of 
herbage. 

TIm  intestinal  canal  of  these  animak  it  my  Imf^  bat 
Utfb  «alargad  or  woculated  in  the  gNM  telMMiMft  Tb» 
MKQB  is  moderately  long  md  smooth. 

In  the  moMum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the 
following  prepar  itii  ns  in  the  physiological  ' t'criifs  will  be 
found  highly  illustrative  of  the  function  of  the  machinery 
above  noticed: — No.  Aj5  consists  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines  of  a  foBtal  calf  (Aw  Tawrtu,  Lion.) ;  and  No.  556, 
of  portions  of  the  km  «•? Met  of  the  stomaoh  of  a  calf.  The 
deeeription  of  these  two  preparatioM  will  be  found  ia  tkt 
article  Ox  [vol.  xvii..  p.  75].  No.  957  is  the  stomach  ef  a 
goat  (Copra  Hirau,  Linn.).  Tho  grenter  portions  of  the 
rumen,  reticulum,  and  a&offuuu*  have  been  removed  ;  but 
the  pealterium  left  entire,  showing  tho  different  characters 
of  their  inner  ewr&oss,  and  their  several  eommnnicatione 
vith  Meb  oilier  Mid  wUli  tho  «MOpb«gus.  The  inner  sur- 
ftea  of  the  rumen  is  beset  with  elongated  villi,  spatulate  at 
the  extremity ;  these  become  shorter  as  titey  approadi  the 
rctieulem,  rind  gradually  blend  with  tlx'  ulv.-!:  <A'  ;l,;it 
cavity.  The  communieation  of  thetsc  two  caviiitrs  m  »^  Aei) 
as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  food,  when  tlrst  swalloned, 
poaees  iota  both  cavities.  The  muscvUr  s  phmcter  bounding 
tho  «M»1  vbMi  cooducU  the  re>m«itieated  food  from  the 
<MopbaBiM  to  tha  pealterimm  is  also  clearly  abewn  ia  this 
pNfiurattoo,  and  tie  neeetieary  rasult  of  its  oontisetion  in 
shutting  out  the  rwR«';  m  l  reticulum  from  the  a-'  r  ')  iltus 
may  be  as  readily  understood.  Abrtstie  ia  placed  acro^i  tlm 
commeDc«raent  of  tlie  abomaeue,  showing  the  width  of  iha 
of^Sce  leading  from  the  psalteritm.  No.  568  is  a  portiott 
of  the  ruioen  of  a  sheep  {Oeit  Arite,  Linn.).  The  villi  are 
flKiiwrt  mi  diiotod  tMMcdo ibocgttiwaiqr,  and 
set  an  netieed  in  Ae  aitleWOx  {he.  dt.r   Net  591  ie  a 

small  por'.iMti  uf  tin-  ntTsen  of  a  reind'  ^'r  fC''rru'i  T'lrandut, 
Lion.),  shuwijig  ihtj  ibrm  of  the  viU:,  wtucn  virv  loi.guudi- 
Dally  plicated.  No.  56i  is  a  small  pi  rtii  :i  i  f  the  rumen  of 
a  sheep.  A  part  of  tho  cuticle  wtlh  which  this  cavity  is 
lined  is  turned  down ;  and  the  stomaeii  boi  booo  i^eeted,  to 
sho*  tho  WMolaiity  ef  the  solgoenit  ■mooo  aNBbnme. 
Noi  MSihoiM  a  porHon  of  tho  mnMii  aod  r^itcalM**,  anin* 
jected,  of  a  sheep  ^ith  rurt  of  the  cuticular  lining  refii  i^tt'iJ. 
No.  563  A  is  a  jjortion  of  tbe  reticulum  of  a  reindoer,  wuti 
the  cuticular  lining  partially  removed.  The  colls  remarkably 
shallow.  No,  S64  is  a  portion  of  the  reticulum  of  a  goat. 
With  the  cuticular  Iniing  partially  retleeted.  The  cells  par* 
tia%  divided  iate  iMHar  oeHa.  Tho  ilwwifiiiM  of  No«. 
M4  A  and  M4  B  will  he  fimnd  in  the  artide  Ox  (Ise.  tit.). 
No.  565  is  a  portion  nf  the  roticulum  and  psalterium,  in- 
jected, of  a  lamb.  The  Utter  cavity  has  been  divided  trans- 
versely, s  ho  win  5:  tht)  loiiKiUiii na'i  disposition  of  tho  laniina>, 
and  how  aaaily  they  occupy  the  whole  cavity.  Their  dit- 
fecoot  sisee  and  relattvo  piofortioBS  are  abe  well  shown  by 
thii  ■Mtitn.  Ihirtlaooio  ■■Brtod  i«  the  hitenpaoes  of  the 
dithwBtliwim  No.  BM  io  the  iommbiIui  of  the  feaU 
terium  and  the  abomaen  of  the  same  stomach.  The  chief 
ch:irar:ens)ic  of  the  fearlh  cavity,  viz.  its  vascuUr  villous 
InmiL,'  rnombrano,  is  well  sliown  in  this  preparation.  This 
toDio  is  ^thrown  into  large  oblique  rv^tB,at  what  may  be 


termed  the  cardiac  end.  Tlie  pylorus  is  profccfetl  hy  a 
valvular  protuberance.  In  its  sli.ipo  anrl  fiinclioii  this 
cavity  resembles  tho  stomach  i  t  l  arnivorous  quadrupeds. 
No.  566  A  is  the  stomaoh  of  a  wapiti  fawn  {Cervm  d'oira* 
deneie,  Brias.)  six  days  old.  At  this  period  the  food,  con- 
sisting of  milk  only,  is  omveyed  directly  to  tho  fbnrth 
stomach  to  be  digested:  it  reqttires  mi  prenantien  hi  tho 
preceding  cavities,  Ibey  are  accordingly  collapsed,  and  of 
comparatively  very  small  site.  The  descriptions  of  Nos. 
666  B,  56«C,  56S  D,  and  5C6E,  will  be  found  in  tho  article 
LlaUA  [vol.  xiv^  pp.  69,  70];  and  those  of  Nos.  M7, 
668,  and  569,  in  the  article  Camsl  [vol.  vi ,  p.  1^9].  No. 
569  A  iao  portico  ef  the  pealterium  and  abomaeue  of  a 
llaaa,  ihoWiig  Iho  tMW  strneture  as  exiM  in  tho  eanri. 
but  on  a  somovhot  smaller  tealo.  A  comparison  of  this 
preparation  with  No.  596  B  shows  that  the  laminn  eharao- 
terisinft  the  psalterium  are  not  developed  in  the  fottal 
stomach  of  the  llama.  In  the  ox,  the  lamiuse  of  the  jmU- 
teriwn  preserve  the  aame  proportions  in  the  foetal  as  in  the 
adult  state  (No.  656).  No.  MSBoxhibits  the  pjlorieeni 
of  the  abomaeue  and  the  commoacoment  of  tho  dbpdiimwis 
of  a  llama.  This  preparation  was  made  for  the  purpoaoof 
showing  the  form,  position,  and  structure  of  the  valvular 
])roiiiberanr9  at  the  pylorus.  It  has  been  divi'It  l  uv  i  ]  ;r- 
gitiidinal  incision,  and  i-cems  principally  coiiijH>sed  of  an 
accumulation  of  the  sul>-raucous  celUiiar  texture,  the  cells 
of  which  are  Urge,  and.  being  filled  with  flaid,  must  loodoc 
thopMiahHlio.  NoglMdalarftUialM  ao  poraoptthlo.  nor 
any  eoupimOBSOrilMO  in  Ihe  maeom  membrane  covering 
theprotoboraneo;  yrtk  has  been  called  glandular.  (Home's 
Compurative  Anatomy,  i.,  p.  l)aubenton  however 

torm^  It  simply  '  boarsoflure,'  without  hinting  at  its  use. 
lis  oiTicc  seem!t  to  be  merely  raechanieBl :  if  preaied  on  by 
any  mass  of  undigeated  matter,  it  would  shut  up  tho  pylorus, 
and  prevent  the  posaage  of  sueh  matter  into  the  duodenuna ; 
while  substuifes  sufficientlv  eoraminated  and  digeetoii 
would  pass  beneath  the  protuneraixe,  through  thoseaalaoor 
pylorus,  into  tho  duodenum.  This  ^ut  forms  at  its  com* 
tnencement  a  capaciou>4  reservoir,  a  <imall  part  of  whiffh  only 
is  preserved  in  this  jireparation.  No.  7'13  li  is  part  of  tho 
small  intestines  of  a  wapiti  fawn  injected,  dried,  and  put 
into  oil  of  turpentine.  It  shows  the  limited  extent  of  tho 
convolutMNW  01  the  intortiaos  Misiagp  tmn  tho  ohanuMs  of 
the  mesentery,  and  the  mesenteric  artery  1hmhi)f  in  oai»' 
sequence  only  a  single  series  i  f  in  In  No.  "3  '  is  .\  ]  rtioa 
of  the  intestinal  canal  ot  a  smeni  d(><!r(3foieAM),  showing 
similar  CDiict-iitric  folds  of  the  colon.  This ditpOriliOO OCCIUO 
in  all  the  Ruminants.   (Col.,  vol.  i.) 

Pallas  deatrihM  and  figures,  in  hie '  Spiale$!ia  Zot^ggiea,* 
the  third  stoawohi  vilb  it*  laaaypliai^  ol  Mmkeei  oior  ' 
cA^me. 

Tl  I  fat  of  the  Ruminants,  when  cold,  after  death,  becoaee 
litifiitii  than  that  of  other  animals,  and  evan  bnllle:  it  is 
called  talluw  and  suet  (*ui/ of  the  French).  The  mammfo  ' 
uf  Ibis  order  are  s"tint«>'l  between  the  thighs.  The  general 
osseoaoMtiictare  tua)  be  »een  in  theurtalei  Btso.**,  Dxkr, 
JIoaCBiiuib  ood  Qx.  Tbeto  io  a  ftno  series  of  skeletons  of 
Ruminanta  in  the  museum  of  the  Coflege  ef  Borgeons ;  and 
among  the  skulls  of  oxen,  a  remarkable  pug-nosed  Tuioty 
which  is  now  wild  on  the  pamirns  of  Buenus  Ayres. 

The  fojtus  of  tho  Rummar.ts  is  developed  by  the  aid  of  a 
placenta,  divided  into  numerous  detached  lobes  or  cotyledons, 
the  various  formt  of  which  are  shown  in  the  preparations, 
ntaabered  ftma  SMI  to  3529  iodusivo.  in  the  physiokgicai 
series  of  Iho  Baniariaa  Cottoetion.  The  camel  tribe  bow- 
cvor  here  again  deviate  lirom  the  true  Ruminants,  having  no  ' 
cotyledons,  hut  only  a  general  villous  condition  of  tbu 
choru  n,  as  in  the  mare. 

The  genera  placed  by  linnojus  under  his  order  PkcqKa 
will  be  found  under  that  head. 

Cuvier  makes  tho  Kuminaals  consist  of  two  divMotn;-* 
1st,  those  without  hems;  2nd,  those  vritfa  homo. 

The  1st  division  embmcc-s  the  camels  (Cdwi^-^u?,  Linn.), 
or  the  Camels  properly  so  called,  and  the  L/uinat ;  and  the 
Chevrotains  {Mnschus,  Linn.).  2nd.  All  the  rest  ui'  the 
Ruminants,  of  the  male  sex  at  least,  l}a\e  tuo  hums  or 

Erominences,  more  or  less  long,  projecting  from  the  frontal 
ones,  whish  is  not  found  in  any  other  Aunily  of  mammala. 
In  soma  these  prswinonces  aia  cofored  with  a  ease  of 
elastic  substance,  composed,  as  it  were,  of  agglutinated 
hairs,  which  gnAvs  in  InNt  r^,  and  during  tho  whole  life  of 
the  animal.  The  name  hnrn  (eomtf)  is  particularly  apnlied 
to  the  substance  of  thia  case,  whieh  is  termed  aAo//cwAom 
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The  bony  prominenco  or  core  which  this  case  envelops, 
grows,  like  it,  during  the  M'hole  life  uf  the  animal,  and  i<i 
never  sbed.  Such  are  the  bwM  of  oxen,  &beep,  goaU,  and 
Mitelopes.  ( Sett  lb*  Mvanl  wtieles.) 

In  othen  tbm  puDvinMMiM  am  invetted  onlr  with  n  hairy 
ilthi,«hieh  M  eontinuwl  froin  that  of  tbahaa^  wid  to  navar 
destroyed  during;  life.  TheM  prominence*  are  never  sbed. 
Such  is  the  mudiflcatiun  of  bom  posdessed  by  tbe  Giraffs, 
the  sole  genus  of  ibis  subdivision. 

Finally,  in  itie  grcai  ^c\m«  Cerxnu,  Linn.  [Dkkr],  the 
prominences  covered  during  a  certain  period  with  a  bairy 
or  foliaty  akin  resembling  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bead,  have 
•t  tbair  baw  a  ring  of  \mxj  tubercles,  which,  as  it  increases, 
aompresse^  and  obliteratea  the  nutrient  vessels  of  that  akin, 
vhieh,  when  the  born  is  complete,  dries  and  it  ranoved. 
T'le  naked  bony  prominence  separates  in  due  time  from  tbe 
skull,  lo  whiih  it  grew,  falls,  and  the  animal  becomes  de- 
fencelcbs.  But  new  horns  sewn  begin  to  bud,  ordinarily, 
and  while  the  animal  is  in  the  vigour  of  life,  larger  than  the 
paeaiiBg  onai»  nod  dastined  to  fall  in  their  turn.  These 
mnut  puialy  owow  and  attbjoeiad  to  neriodical  changes, 
•fa  larmad  hf  tha  Franeh  Mt,  and  ara  luiown  in  England 
Ij  the  name  of  antlers. 

Mr.  G.  R,  Gray  makes  his  rir:li  uider  consist  of  the  Un- 
gulata  of  Ray  (Hrutu,  Pe'^o--.:.  und  BelltuB,  linn.).  Of  this 
order,  hu  flrtkt  family,  Buvtdte,  comprises  tbe  whule  of  the 
ruminating  animals.    [Ox.  VoL  Xvii.  p.  89.} 

Ck>L  Hamilton  Smith,  whoao  fowarehoa  and  mathod  form 
the  gronndworfc  of  most  of  tha  traatiaaa  on  mminating 
animals  since  the  appearance  of  his  work.*  which  should 
he  carefully  perused  by  every  zoologist,  is  followed  so  closely 
li\  Mr  N  .vainson,  that  tbe  arm ri^reuient  of  the  latter  is  m 
laci,  with  slight  change  of  position,  the  arraugetneut  of  tbe 
former.  Mr.  Swainson  indeed  places  tbe  Otmels  as  the 
ruminating  form  among  the  Soltpedet ;  but  atill  th«y  stand 
between  the  Camelopaids  and  the  Hono.  Ha  mahaa  tha 
Bovida,  or  Oxen,  tha  typieal  ftnily;  but  adopu  the  name* 
fivan  bf  the  Colonel  to  that  and  tha  other  families,  with  the 
exception  of  the  AnlelujAdtP,  which  are  equal  to  the  Ca- 
pridm  of  Smith;  Mr.  Swamson  making  tho  Antelopes  the 
typical  form. 

Mr.  Swainson's  fourth  order,  Ungulata,  is  divided  into 
tbe  following  a vetrilMatJlMl|!llRniM«^.iMf^^ 
ittttt,  and  Soiipedm. 

Tha  Rmihiaataatt*  ttoi  wmaffKi  >^ 

1.  fla^topjeof fraiybf— Hcciwahaathliig;  fenBgneOn, 

slender. 

Viin).  .V  iitilopidiB.    (S>v.  Cfipridce,  Smiih.) 

Genera. — Dicranocerus,  ism.;  Aigocertu,  Sm. ;  Oryx, 
8m.;  Gazella.  Sm. ;  Antilope,  Sm.;  Rfdunea,  Sm. ;  Tra- 
muhu,  Sm. ;  Btaahictmt,  Sm.  i  Tttracerut,  Loach ;  Cepha- 
wpAaif,  Sm.;  Ntalragut,  Sm.;  IVaf^elaphut.  Sm. ;  Ne- 
morh€tdu»,  Sta.;  Rvpi'rapra.  Avt^.  Sm.;  Af>locerut,  Sm. ; 
Copra,  Auct. ;  0ms.  AucU  ;  Damtuts,  Sm. ;  Aeronoltu,  Sm. ; 
SottUtphwi,  Sra.;  Strepsicertu,  Sm. ;  /brfor.  Sm. 

2.  Typical. — Horns  sheathing :  form  heavy,  tobuat. 

Fam.  BtwitBt  Bm. 
(Ox,  ToL  xtii.,  p.  69.] 
/ 


3  AhoRittt . 
HonM  adiid,. 
decidtiouB.  ( 

Cervidee.^m.. 
Cmvtu,  Linn 


Hw  tribe 


OtiUTS  •ti4  Buigewen. 
I,  Alee,  Sra.  (Subgenera, 
Rangt/er,Sa>.;  Dama, 
Sm.) 

S.  Census,     Lin.,  Sw. 
(Subgeiinia,  Rtua, 

Sm.;  Axts,  Sm.) 
&  Capreolut.  Sm.  (Sub- 
mnK  Ma$fama,  8m.) 

i.  S^iAMami',  Sm, 

Horns  wanting ; 
forelegs  short- 

ar  than  tbah.  JfoidltM^Limi. 


tha  Ca- 


iro* 


Horns  very  1 
short,  covered  f  _ 
with  a  skin.}'- 
CamelofHO'tUgA  ^"i' 
V  Bv.  J 

&i)^p«dfa^  whidi  inaaadiataly 

■  «Onicr.* 


melopiird^,  consLits  of  tiie  ^eiiera  Cameliu,  AucJienia,  and 
Equu*.  llius  the  Camels  and  Llama.t.  with  winch  Colonel 
Smith,  foUowmg  Cuvier,  commences  tbe  Rummanta,  are 
placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  at  the  conclusion.  With 
caption  of  this  andaftvothar  modifioationii  tha  two  i 
ments  are  similar. 

Mr.  Ogilby,  in  his  interesting  paper,  written  with  a  vie 
of  pointing  out  the  characters  to  which  the  roost  importance 
should  be  attached  in  establishing  yi^:v:ric  i  nction* 
among  the  i2utmit(in<ta.  road  before  the  Zoological  ^tuciety, 
in  Delsember,  1836,  commenced  by  observing  that  it  hat 
been  justly  remarked  Profwwor  Pallaa,  that  if  the  generic 
characters  of  tbe  RuimnamHa  weie  to  he  founded  upon  tba 
modificatiotu  of  dentition,  in  accordance  with  tba  rule  so 
generally  applicable  to  other  groups  of  Mammals,  tbe 
greater  part  of  tbe  order  would  necessarily  be  comprised  lo 
a  single  genus;  since  the  number,  form, and  arrant;ement  of 
thi-  itfeih  being  the  same  in  all,  except  the  Ciamels  and 
Llamas,  these  organs  conaeqoenily  afford  no  grounds  of 
definita  or  general  distinettoM.  Hence,  Mr.  O^ilby  ob- 
serves, naturaliata  hava  renwtad  to  other  prinei^aa  far 
regulating  tbe  dittribution  of  ninimating  animal*. and  tha 
form,  f  tiiMituie,  and  the  direction  of  the  hom^  ^elected  for 
this  pui  puic  at  >i  period  when  an  extremely  limited  know- 
ledge uf  species  permitted  the  practical  application  of  such 
arbitrary  and  artificial  characters  without  any  very  glaring 
Tiolation  of  natural  affinities,  still  continue  to  be  the  rule 
adopted  by  aoologiaU  in  this  dopartmaat  of  namBahMT. 
But  Illiger,  ha  ramailwd,  ihrma  a  aolitary  hot  honoaiaSto 
exception;  for  he  first  introduced  the  consideration  of  the 
muzsle  and  lachrymal  sinus  into  the  definitions  of  the 
ffcnera  Antilope,  Capra.nnd  Bos  :  his  labours  In  «.  re 
disregarded  by  subsequent  writers,  or  bis  principles  only 
applied  to  the  genus  Anttlopr.  'It  is  obvious,*  continued 
Mr.  Ogilby,  *  that  aa  the  knowledge  of  oaw  Hanat  and 
species  becamo  mora  and  more  extensive,  tha  ptatailing  gra- 
tuitous rule  above  mentioned,  founded  as  it  is  upon  puiraiy 
arbitrary  characters  which  liave  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
hn'jirs  i  c  inomy,  or  even  to  tbe  general  ext >.  r 1 1 . l !  r  .i  rnuf 
the  animais  ihemselves,  would  eventually  invu^e  iii  con- 
fusion and  inconsistenLy  the  different  groups  which  were 
founded  upon  its  application ;  and  such  has  long  been  its 
acknowledged  effect.  The  genus  Anlilope  in  |iarlienlar 
haa  baoome  a  kind  of  loailflgicaltafiua  for  the  daatilyia,mid 
ftmm  an  incongruout  aawmblaf^  or  all  the  holknt-haniad 
Ruminanig,  wiihout  distinction  of  form  or  character,  which 
the  mere  shape  of  tho  horns  excluded  from  tho  guuera  Bt>$, 
Ott's,  md  Caf/ra ;  it  has.  liu.sc  [iit  to  rriinin  nearly  four 
timea  as  many  species  as  all  the  rest  of  the  hollow-horned 
RumimmU  together;  so  diversified  are  its  forms,  and  so 
inooogruoua  its  materials,  that  it  praaanta  not  a  tingle  eha> 
raetarvhicih  vlU  either  apply  to  all  ila  a|iedaa  oraofiea 
to  differentiate  it  from  conterminous  genera. 

'  To  meet  this  obvious  evil,  MM.  Licbtenstein,  De  Blain- 
ville,  Desmarest,  and  Hamilton  Smith  have  applied  lili- 
ger's  principles  to  subdivide  the  artificial  genus  Aniiiope 
into  something  more  nearly  approaching  to  natural  groups ; 
tbe  reform  thua  effeeted  Iwwavar  wa*  but  partial  m  its 
operation ;  the  mot  of  the  eril  atill  lamalnad  untooebed,  (or 
none  of  these  eminent  soologists  afipaar  to  have  bean  aof- 
ficiently  aware  of  tbe  extremely  arbitrary  and  artificial  cha- 
racter of  tbe  principal  group  itr^lf,  winch  they  contented 
themselves  with  breaking  up  inlu  subgenera,  nor  of  the 
actual  impxjrtance  and  extensive  application  of  the  charac- 
ters which  they  employed  for  that  purpo«e  By  mixing  up 
thoaaehaiaatan  moreover  with  others  of  a  secondary  and  less 
imponaot  nal»i%  the  haneflt  whieh  might  hava  bean  as- 
peotad  ftnm  their  lahonia  haa  been  in  a  great  maaanra  ne«> 
tralized ;  and  even  the  subdivi-.i  ns  which  they  have  intro- 
duced into  tbe  so-called  genus  Anttiope  are  less  definite 

!  ompiehanaiw  than  thay  might  ethanrita  have  haan 

made. 

'  The  truth  is  however  that  the  pretence  or  ahaoncn  of 
boma  in  ma  or  both  aaxaa;  tha  aubatanea  and  nataie  af 
thaae  ofgana,  whatbar  lolid  or  ooaaaiva,  permanent  or  deei> 

duary  ;  the  form  of  the  upper  lip,  wbetlier  thin  and  attcnu 
a(ed,  as  in  the  Goat,  or  terminating  in  abruad,  heavy,  nake  i 
rniii.'l  ,  is  in  the  Ox{  and  the  existent.'  oi  lachrvmi. 
sinuses,  and  inlerdigital  pore&,  are  the  characters  which 
really  intiuence  the  habits  and  economy  of  ruminating 
animals,  and  upon  which,  oonaaqnently,  thair  generic  dia> 
tinciions  mainly  depend.  Tham^  with  the  aawalaBaaw  in  a 
veiy  lev  tmtanoai,  of  aoah  i 
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perorbiUl  and  maxillary  glands,  tho  number  of  teaU,  and 
tho  existence  of  inguinul  pores,  are  lufficient  in  all  ca<es  to 
deGne  and  ehmartLM  iso  the  genera  with  the  strictest  refer- 
«DM!  to  logical  pre(•(^ioll  ai;d  zoological  isimplicitv.' 

Waiving  the  dHCua&ion  of  the  valuo  of  these  characters,  or 
a  statement  of  the  reuoBS  which  indocwl  him  to  adopt  them 
in  pcflfisWDM  to  those  more  generally  cioplojrwi  iQ  tbii  de- 
portniflnt  of  mammalogy,  Mr.  Ogilby  contenti  himialf  with 
observing,  'that  the  jnesencc  or  absence  of  horns  in  the 
females  regulates,  in  a  ^Tcat  measure,  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  sexes;  that  upoi>  the  t'ut  in  ofiho  lips  and  muzzle,  the 
only  organs  of  touch  and  pr<.'ii<jns>ioi)  among  tho  Buminantia, 
depend  the  nature  of  the  food  and  hab:lal,  niakiii?  the 
animal  a  ffraxer  or  a  brouttr,  as  tb«  case  may  be ;  and  that 
the  existenee  or  non-exbieiiee  of  interdigital  sUin«,the  use 
of  which  imwni  to  be  to  lubricate  tha  hooGi,lia»  a  very  ex- 
tenirive  influence  unon  the  (;eographieal  distiibntion  of  the 
^pfcies,  confining  them  to  the  rich  savannah  and  the  moist 
foieil.  Of  enabling  them  lo  ruaui  over  the  and  mountain, 
the  parched  kai  uu,  and  the  burning  desert.' 

Mr.  Ogilby  then  arranges  the  Ruminantit  under  the  fol- 
lowing families:  I,  CatnelitLe  (observing  that  they  furm 
what  Mr.  MacLeay  would  call  an  aberrant  group),  i,  Cer- 
mddt  (eompristOK  the  genera  Camelopurdalit,  Tofwnfw, 
Men*  Cervtu,  Caprea  (type.  Roebuck),  and  Prox  (type, 
Muntjak).  3.  MoschUUe  [MoscHioAt.  vol.  xv.,  p.  43U]. 
4,  CapridUe  [Goat.  vol.  xi,  pp.  28^  286^  4>  BomtUf  (Ox. 
vol.  xvii.,  p.  89]. 

There  is  no  onler  of  animals  that  nuni-iters  so  freely  to  the 
waata  and  com  Torts  of  man  u'^  the  Ruminants.  They  form 
the  great  staple  of  tho  food  and  clothing  of  civilised  and 
KMierally  of  savage  lilh.  Their  milk,  their  fleshi  their  wool, 
inefr  leather,  their  tallow,  their  horns,  in  short  ahnosl  every 
Pinion  of  tiic-<^e  quadrupe  l-  ii  mud:' asailable ;  andmaaiy 
of  tlicm  are  of  high  utilily  as  l)t■a^ts  of  burthen. 

Fossil  Kumin  vnts. 

Ruminants,  Oxen  and  Deer  e$i>t'cially,  occur  in  a  foMiil 
elate  in  tho  tertiary  series  of  strata,  and  most  abundantly 
in  the  third  and  fourth  divifioas  of  the  fresh- water  deposits 
(Pliocene  period  of  Lyell).  Bones  of  the  Ox  have  indeed 
been  found  in  the  second  or  Miocene  system  of  deposits,  as 
at  Gcorgensgemilnd  in  Bavaria ;  but  in  the  Pliocene  period 
the  Ruminant  remains  are  to  be  numerun.<!y  traced,  wiih  ex- 
tinct speeifs  of  existing  genera  of  Paehydtrmatti,  viz.  Ele- 
ph.inl,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus, and  Horse,  together  with 
the  cxtuiet  [^ouiH  Maslodon.  Tlte  bone-caverns  and  the 
osseous  breccia  in  the  limestone  Assures  oonlain  them 
plentifoU/ 1  lod  they  ere  wj^ety  spread  over  the  face  ef  the 
globe.  A  more  detafled  eeeouatvUl  he  found  under  the 
different  nriicle-;  which  treat  of  the  aevotal  families  end 

gtauiu  of  this  orth-r. 

Dr.  Lund,  in  ids  J'ii  ic  ■■/  tb  '  Emiui  o/  Brazil,  Sic., 
remarks,  that  of  KumiiiuaUt  thert:  is  only  um  geiiu^i  in 
Brazil,  that  of  Cerrus,  which  contains  Ave  species,  whereof 
one,  of  tho  size  of  the  musk,  is  undescribcd.  This  animal, 
he  rj)!serves,  does  net  penetialo  into  tho  lirocstono  caverns  ; 
hut  when  (heir  entrances  Ihrm  a  spacious  chamber,  its  slot 
may  he  fkwquently  seen  there.  Only  in  Lappa  Nova  de  Me- 

3uin^  did  Dr.  Lund  discover  the  remains  of  a  single  indivi- 
uttl  of  that  genus  {Cervus  rt{fut).  He  liad  since  observed, 
in  many  caves  that  lay  near  to  the  habitations  of  men,  the 
uninjured  skeletons  of  several  domestic  aniniak,  especially 
oxen  and  goats,  the  examination  of  which  clearly  explained 
(o  him  the  causa  of  their  introduction;  namely-,  that  those 
ereatntes.  whoee  Ibctsteps  he  had  often  traced  tn  the  mouth 
cf  cavernit,  had  undoubtedly  visited  them  for  the  purpose  of 
licking  iho  saltpetre,  crystals  of  which  cover  the  surlkce  of 
the  floor ;  and  that  tb^  bad  lost  themselves  in  the  lahyrin- 
thinci  p!i9«iagw. 

The  poverty  of  genera  in  tho  famdy  of  Ruminants  did  not 
characterise  the  anticnt  fauna  of  Brazil;  for  besides  the 
genus  Cerviu,  Dr.  Lund  had  discovered  two  others  belonging 
to  that  period.  He  rebrs  them  to  two  species,  of  which  one 
is  about  the  site  of  Cmut  timpHeomig,  111.,  the  other 
nearer  to  Cervus  campeslri.t.  The  genus  Anlilnyf  had  left 
remains  of  one  >])erie!-,  .-int.  Maquinensig,a&  large  as  a  buck, 
short  bow  siiapcil  horns  curved  backwurfls.  It  ua, 
greganctusi,  hko  its  cuagencr,  which  is  now  confined  to  the 
CMd  World. 

Of  the  genus  Camdus  Dr.  Lund  possesses  the  remains  of 
two  species ;  one  exceeding  a  hors<>  in  »ize[M&CRA(;CHKNIA?]. 
tne  other  a  little  less.  To  which  of  tho  two  subgroups  of 
tnis  genus  the  ibssils  belong,  that  is»  whether  to  the  modem 
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inhabitant  of  the  warm  regions  of  the  OW  World.  CwneltUy 

III.,  or  to  that  now  found  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  An- 
,;hfiiia,  111.,  Dr.  Lund's  insuflicienl  means  of  comparison 
would  not  allow  him  to  decide. 

Dr.  Lund  concludes  hi->  account  of  the  Ruminants  with  a 
small  group  that  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  any  of  its 
existing  genera.  Thisgenus,  he  tells  us.  which  in  the  light* 
ness  of  its  form  rivals  the  most  agile  of  tlie  Antelope  tiwe, 
departs  far  from  that  group  in  the  details  of  its  structure;  oa 
also  from  the  goat,  sheep,  ox,  and  camel.   In  some  isolated 

Joint*  it  appn  aches  thtr  ^'enus  Cervus,  while  in  others  it 
iffers  from  it  more  lhan  do  any  rumitiants  from  each  other. 
He  proposes  ilui  name  of  Lfptot/trrium  for  this  extinct 
genus,  of  which  he  possesses  the  remain.s  of  two  species,  one 
less  than  the  roo.  the  other  bigger  than  tho  stag, 

*  If  now/  continues  Dr.  Lund.  '  we  take  a  eompemlive 
view  of  the  genera  and  species  of  this  fitmily,  in  the  former 
and  present  periods,  we  must  remark,  in  the  first  place,  the 
much  greater  abundance  of  generic  forms  that  distinguished  ^ 
tlie  ai.cietit  creation,  inasmuch  us  their  numbers  are  in  tho 
proportion  of  four  to  one :  of  these  four,  Leptothenum  is  en- 
tirely extinct ;  with  regard  to  the  genus  Camelus,  I  have 
already  observed  that  the  insufiiciency  of  my  means  cf  o>m- 
parison  prevents  me  from  deciding  whether  the  fossil  speeiee 
belong  to  those  of  the  Old  World,  or  to  the  sub-group  of 
this  eonlinent ;  but  if  T  might  be  dlowed  to  venture  a  spe- 
culation  on  this  subject,  I  sliould  declare  for  the  latter  opi- 
nion, on  ihe  slreiigth  of  a  rule  winch  we  shall,  in  the  scc]uel, 
acc  confirmed  by  many  examples,  inimely.  that  the  anuiuil 
species  of  the  aniient  world  exceeded  in  size  the  correspond- 
ing species  of  the  cxislingtMet;  and  we  have  seen  t!uu  tho 
fossil  species  of  Camelut  ere  oowiderabty  inferior  lo  those  of 
the  old  continent,  while  thoy  somewhat  surptiss  those  of  the 
New  World. 

'  In  rej^ard  to  the  genus  Anliiopc,  it  is  well  known  that, 
in  our  times,  the  warmer  poriuins  of  .'Vfiica.  and  .Asia  con- 
stitute its  dwelling-place.  At  Ihe  same  litue  I  must  observe, 
that  one  of  Ihe  latest  travellers  in  Chili,  M  Gay,  believes 
that  be  has  reoognised  a  species  of  Antelope  in  tho  descrip> 
tiona  pven  to  him  of  an  animal  that  inhabits  the  inacess- 
sihle  regions  of  the  Andes.  Should  this  supposition  prove 
correct  (at  which  we  should  not  be  surprised,  when  we  re* 
member  that  other  animals,  more  likely  to  attract  man's 
attention,  such  an  the  lapir  and  the  bear,  had  escaped  ihe 
observation  oC  naiuralists  in  ihosc  very  fame  nuiuiitaiiiN, 
until  a  very  recent  period),  are  liien  brought  back  lo, 
this  remarkable  result,  that  two  genera,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent restricted  lo  the  highest  chain  of  the  South  Ametieao 
coast,  were  in  the  age  of  our  Ibesil  remains'  extended  m'er 
its  plains. 

'The  discovery  of  an  animal  form,  now  usually  consi- 
dered as  peculiar  lo  the  Old  World,  ainoii;;  the  purely 
American  forms,  such  a«  the  extinct  fauna  of  this  quarter 
has  hitherto  produced,  being  a  fact  of  great  importaiu*e, 
I  thought  it  right  to  allude  to  this  novel  information, 
while  I  reserve  myself  from  giving  any  positive  judgment 
until  further  inc|uinea shall  have  enabkd  M.  Gay  to  veriQr 
or  disprove  this  report 

'But  not  only  the  number  of  genera,  but  also  the  total 
amount  of  gpeuifs  was  greater  in  (hosc  da}s  tlnui  now. 
There  are  now  five  species  (all,  as  before  mentioned,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cervus)  that  inhabit  this  district,  while  I 
already  reckon  seven  species  of  the  four  fossil  genera.  The 
great  number  of  spcdes  which  the  genus  Ctrvut  now  eon- 
tains  within  this  region  inclines  us  to  suspect  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  fossil  species  is  very  far  from  being  com- 
plete. The  circumstance  of  these  animals  living  soliiary. 
or  at  mo-t  in  small  heids,  together  with  their  rapidity  of 
flight,  secures  them  from  llie  attacks  of  predatory  beasts, 
much  more  than  animals  that  either  live  in  large  socieiies, 
like  the  cloven  footed  generally,  or  which  are  bad  runner^ 
as  the  Tardis;rada,9iVia  this  accounts  for  our  finding  their 
reoainsso  smom  in  the  eaves  of  wild  beasts,  in  eonparisoo 
with  those  of  the  other  classes.  Therefore,  as  the  main 
result  of  our  in([uiry  respecting  this  family,  we  »ee  that  of 
ihe  four  genera  of  which  ii  was  composed  in  that  former 
period,  only  one  still  coin  nines  to  ixi>t  in  this  same  dis- 
trict, two  mu>:  be  nought  tor  in  the  higher  chain  of  llie 
.\ndes  (or  i  erhaj  s  only  in  the  warmer  zones  of  the  Old 
World),  and  finally,  one  has  entirely  disappeared  ftom  the 
snrfiice  of  the  earth.*  (TVansii//.  MagMxiw^f  Mtl; 

New  Series.  1840.) 
RUMIN.MION.  [RcMiitAMTs;  StOMACH.] 
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RTT'MPHIA,  a  Rcnus  named  by  Linnsous  in  lionour  of 
George  Kberhiird  llumph,  who  was  born  at  Hanau.  aud 
went  as  physician  to  Amboyna,  whure  he  subsequently  be- 
came cbicf  magistrate  and  president  of  the  mercantile  asso- 
ciation,  and  died  there  in  1706.  Ho  paid  great  attention  to 
the  natunl  pnduots,  especially  the  plaati^  of  the  Spioe  I*- 
landi.  Ifany  of  Imm  ate  flguied  in  hia  *Herbiriniii  An- 
bobense,'  in  69n  plates,  each  with  onen  two  plants,  pub- 
lished by  Burmann,  in  six  voIume«,  from  1741  to  1751,  with 
a  supplumenial  one  in  1757.  The  genus  which  has  been 
named  ufler  him  is  only  known  from  a  figure  of  Rbcede, 
published  in  his'Hortus  Malabaricus.  vol.  iv.,  t.  U,  who 
describes  it  as  being  found  in  Parabaroo  and  other  provinces 
of  Malabar.  It  has  not  been  seen  by  any  modem  botaitist 
It  is  usually  referred  to  the  natural  ftooiljr  of  Teiebintbacea) 
and  to  the  suborder  Burseree.  It  has  a  tubular  triM  ealyx, 
three  oblor.  j;  petals  of  the  corol;  atamans  three,  erjual  to  the 
petals,  and  exserlod.  The  ovary  is  single,  three-cornered. 
Style  one.  Drupe  coriaceous.  Uiilnnatu,  tbri'e-furrowid, 
with  the  nut  three-celled,  thrcc-sccdod.  But  Messrs. 
Wight  and  Arnott  remark,  that  as  each  apparent  stamen 
nay  be  eomposed  of  several  fllamuttSi  thia  doubtful  g/uua 
would  be  brought  near  BvttneriaeeM. 

RU'MPHIUS.  [Rin'iPHiA.) 

RUN(X)RN.  [CiiKsHiRK.] 

RUNIC  LETTERS  a  ihc  name  given  to  an  antient 
alphabet  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  nations,  especially  the 
Scandinavians  and  Germans.  The  time  when  this  alpha- 
bet began  to  be  uaed»  is  only  matter  of  eookotuie^and  while 
Bome.  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  IVwdtns  (Oerm^  e. 
19:  '  lileranim  score; a  viri  jiaritcr  ac  fosminsB  ignorant*), 
have  advanreil  tin-  opinion  ihiit  the  Runic  characters  were 
used  by  the  {jLTUiunic  nations  loiii^  bcforo  tlie  couiinence- 
ment  of  the  Christian  sera,  others  suppose  that  they  were 
an  invention  of  a  much  later  age.  The  alpliabet  consisted 
only  of  sixlaan  letten^moat  of  vbiob  bear  «  great  aimilarity 
to  tne  Greek  and  Koman  eheraeten.  TUs  similarity  seems 
to  support  the  opinion  of  Fr.  SMcge\(Lecturet  on  Antient 
and  Modern  Literature)  ami  others,  that  the  alphabet  was 
originally  intro<luced  aniunj,'  llie  inhabitants  of  the  coasti  of 
the  Baltic  by  Pbisnician  merchants,  and  that,  with  some 
nodifleatioM,  it  was  kept  a  aeeiet  bv  their  priests,  and  ap- 

C'  to  various  mane  pnrpoaiib  ao  UtatTaeitos  would  have 
perfectly  justioed  in  aaying  that  writing  waa  unknown 
to  the  Germans. 
*  The  earliest  Runic  characters  arc  found  eut  on  stones, 
whi.h  were  either  sepulchral  monuments  or  land  marks. 
Such  stones  are  found  in  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Northern  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Spain, 
in  abort  in  almost  all  eonntnes  where  naiiena  of  the  Teu- 
tonio  raee  took  np  their  abodes  during  the  fbnrth  and  fifth 
centuries  of  our  sera. 

All  Runic  letters  have  been  divided  into  three  great 
classes:  1.  i he  Northern  or  Scandinavian  ;  2,  the  German 
(in  the  limited  sense  of  tlic  word);  and  3,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Runes.  Grimm  is  of  opinion  that  the  German  Runic  cha- 
raetera  are  only  a  late  modification  of  the  Scandinavian 
RnnM»  aa  the  Anglo-Saxea  are  of  the  German.  In  Scan- 
dinavia however  the  Runes  seem  to  have  been  in  use  longer 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  we  And  that  they  were 
written  there  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
although  the  common  alphabet  was  known  there  long  before 
that  time.  Several  Scandinavian  MSS.  arc  written  in  Runic 
letters*  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth OMltury,  and  the  most  recent  were  written  before  the 
year  1450.  The  number  of  stones  eonrand  with  Runie  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  discovered  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, is  very  great.  The  characters  consist  almost  invaria- 
bly of  straight  lines,  in  the  shape  of  little  sticks  either  singly 
or  put  together.  Such  sticks  were  in  early  times  used  by 
the  Germans  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  future  events. 
The  sticks  were  shaken  up,  and  from  the  figures  that  they 
ibrmed  a  kind  of  divination  waa  deritod.  Henoe  the  my*- 
terious  character  of  the  Runes  (Rfina  itself  rignifled  secret 

or  mystery),  nnil  hence  also  the  word  burh^tabe,  the  German 
name  Ibr  h?tler,  which  signifies  a  stick  of  a  bccch-tree.  In 
their  zeal  for  discovering  stones  with  Runic  t  h:iracti'i>, 
antiquarians  have  frequently  been  decciveil,  and  led  to  con- 
sider flgures  on  stones  as  Runes  wh.  Ii  wore  never  made 
b>  liuman  hands,  but  were  produced  by  natural  circum- 
staaeoa.  (Klemn.  QtrmaniKhe  AUtrthumdtunde,  p.  194, 
fee.)  The  woid  Runes  is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb 
MMffi,  to  slit  or  scratch ;  by  others  from  raunen,  to  whisper. 


(For  further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Ade- 
liin^',  Aelteste  GcKhichte  der  Deuttchen,  p.  373,  fcc  ;  Bryn- 
jii'.f,  Pericuium  Runologicum,  Copenhagen,  1823;  L«yi«, 
J-'undgruben  des  alien  Norderts,  l>eipzig,  I&-29;  Liljegrcr.. 
Run-Lara,  Stockholm.  163'2,  with  plates;  Scbmitthenner, 
Kursti  DeuUehet  fForterbueh,  under  *  Rune and  more 
espeeially  W.CGrimn'bWOTk,  Deiatdu  RunemfBii- 
ttnecn,  1821,  fivo.) 

RUNN.   [HtNDUsTAN,  pp.  213,  214.1 

RUNNER.  [Stbm.] 

RUNNYMEAD.  rjoHi*.] 

RUPELLA'RIA.  [I  .iTHOi>HA(:iii.t,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  47,  4?.] 
RUPERT,  PRINCE  ROBERT,  of  Bavana.  bcUrr 
known  by  the  title  of  Prince  Rupert,  was  born  in  1619. 
His  mother,  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  I.  <if 
England,  married  Frederic  V,.  elector  palatine,  who  was 
banished  and  deprived  of  his  estates  iii  consequence  of  hii 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seat  himself  upon  the  throne  of 
Bslictnia.  Rupert,  an  exile  from  his  youth,  received  hi  tie 
education;  bis  dispo&ition  was  active;  he  had  a  taste  for 
militaiy  pmsuits,  and  as  the  civil  wars  in  England  presented 
an  epportuninr  for  empkyuent,  be  oSbred  bis  serrices  to 
Cbanei  L,  who  put  nim  In  command  of  a  regiment  of 
eavalry.  He  took  Cirencester,  Hereford,  and  Lichfiel  i. 
and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Worcester.  Edgchill,  and 
Chalgrove  Field  ;  but  he  was  remarkable  rather  his  m^ii 
courage  and  impetuosity  than  for  prudence  or  military  kiio«  - 
ledge.  He  gave  atnagth  however  to  the  king's  cause ;  l!:s 
resolute  vigour  conpenaated  in  |iut  for  hia  want  of  judg- 
ment asaieeder,  and  thekhnip  eontinaed  to  employ  him. 
endeavouring  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  his  sorvu  es  by  cr(»- 
ating  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
He  look  Bristol,  dispersed  the  parliamentary  army  at 
Newark,  and  was  afterwards  successful  in  the  north ;  but 
atMarston  Moor  his  indiscretion  truined  the  king's  hopes: 
bis  want  of  coneect  with  the  marquis  ef  NawcMtle  and  the 
hasty  withdrawal  of  Ms  troops  fiom  tlie  laid  of  battle  are 
gravely  censured  by  I^rd  Clarendon.  Had  Rince  Rupert 
•  stayed  w  ith  the  army  he  marched  away  with,  at  any  reasot;- 
able  distance,  it  would  have  been  lon^  before  the  jealousies 
and  brcaclies  which  were  betweeti  the  English  and  Scotcb 
armies,  wonld  have  been  enough  composed  to  have  agrcti 
upon  the  renewing  the  aiege.'  As  it  was,  in  two  days  after 
tne  battle  they  returned  to  the  posts  they  had  occupied 
before  it  took  place.  (Hut.  JRebel.,\o\.  iv.,  512.)  The  kin-  - 
confidence  in  him  however  did  not  diminish :  on  the  contrary. 
Rupert,  who  had  been  commander  only  of  the  horse,  wa« 
soon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  king's  forces,  with 
which  he  forced  Sir  FU>bert  Pye  to  surrender  Xieicester.  aticr 
a  gallant  defence.  He  gave  the  first  cfaana  m  the  battle  o( 
Naseby.  and  repulsed  the  troope  wtdi  vHiieta  lie  was  engaged. 
After  tbe  day  was  lost,  he  accompanied  the  king  nnd  some 
remnants  of  their  forces  to  Hereford,  the  kint;  li  -yung  to  join 
Gcrrard,  who  had  a  body  of  royalist  troops  m  South  Wales, 
and  thus  to  muster  a  new  army.  At  Hereford,  before  it  was 
agreed  what  should  be  done  next.  Rupert  left  tbe  kin&aad 
went  hastily  to  Bristol  that  he  might  put  thatdty  ineonditiBa 
to  resist  an  attack,  whieh  there  waa  reaaon  to  expect  would 
soon  be  made  upon  it.  Tlw  reverses  that  the  kiap  had 
lately  sustained  reudered  his  continuing  in  posseaaioa  ef 
Bristol  a  point  of  the  most  vital  consequence.  Rupert  wrote 
.••o  confidently  of  his  operations,  that  the  king  marched  t« 
Chepstow  with  the  intention  of  joining  him.  He  was  dis- 
suaded however;  fortunately,  as  it  proved,  for  after  n  sbovt 
defence,  Rupert  euirendered  die  eity  to  die  parlianienlafT 
armv.  This  pusillanimitv  justly  disappointed  and  irritated 
the  king,  who  signified  liis  pleasure  to  the  lords  of  iLit 
couricd  that  they  should  require  Prince  Rupert  to  deh\ct 
his  commission  into  their  hands.  He  likewise  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  him,  depriving  him  of  his  oomnaand : — 

'  NepbeWf^Tbough  the  loss  <^  Bristol  be  a  great  bkiw  to 
me,yetyearanrrenaoringitaByondid  is  of  so  much  atte^ 
tton  10  me,  that  it  makaa  »•  nol  only  forget  the  oonsiderm- 
tlon  of  that  place,  but  i»  likewise  the  greatest  trial  of  niy 
constancy  thai  hath  yet  befallen  me;  for  what  is  to  be  done, 
after  one  that  i-  so  near  me  as  you  are,  both  in  l>loi.id  and 
riieud>lii|i,  subimi.s  himself  to  so  mean  an  action?  (I  give  it 

the  easiest  term)  such  I  have  so  much  to  say,  that  I  wdl 

say  no  more  of  it:  only,  lest  raslineai  of  judgment  be  laid 
to  my  charge,  I  must  remember  jeu  of  your  letter  of  tbe 
Itth  of  August,  whereby  you  assured  me  that,  if  no  muim) 
happened,  you  would  keep  Bristol  f  jr  f^iur  month*.  Diii 
you  keep  it  four  days?   Was  there  anything  like  a  mutiny.' 
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More  questions  might  be  askcJ ;  but  now,  I  confer,  to  little 
purpose:  my  ccnrlusioti  in  to  denire  you  to  seek  your  sub- 
sisteneai  until  it  »hall  pbase  God  to  determine  of  my  rondi- 
tioo.  fomewhere  beyond  the  seat;  to  which  end  I  icnd  joa 
herewith  «  pan ;  and  1  pray  God  to  imlie  yon  tonaiMe  of 
y  )iir  prcHLMit  conrlilion,  niul  give  you  mean*  to  redeem  what 
\  ou  have  lo>l;  for  1  shall  have  no  greater  joy  in  a  victory 
ihan  a  just  occasion,  without  blushing,  to  assure  you  of  my 
being  your  loving  uncle  and  most  faithful  friend.  C.  R.' 
•Horeford.  September,  1643.' 

(CUnvndoQ.  Siate  Faaerti  andOxfiird  edit,  of  ClaNn* 
don'a  mi.  RtMLy 

Rupert  rendere<l  an  account  of  his  condaet  befure  the 
king  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and  removed  the  imputation  of  dis- 
loyalty and  treason,  but  not  that  of  indiscretion.  He  was 
unpopular  throughout  the  country,  and  had  the  misfortune, 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  'to  be  no  better  beloved  by  the  king's 

Earty  than  he  was  by  the  parliament.'  He  did  not  resume 
is  military  command ;  nevertheless  the  kin^  eould  not  long 
do  without  him.  He  sought  the  appointment  of  commander 
of  that  portion  of  tho  fleet  which  still  adhered  to  thekinj;, 
and  as  there  was  no  other  person  to  whom  the  king  could 
readily  confide  the  charge,  Rufn-rt  obtained  tho  post  (164k). 
His  {lervices  were  immediatciv  reouired  on  the  Irish 
coast.  Lord  Ormond  and  the  Royoiist  party  in  Ireland 
needed  assistance,  and  Rupert,  in  onler  to  give  them  aid. 
aaebond  in  the  harbour  of  Kioaak*  U«te  Blaki^  with  the 
PkrUaneotary  squadron,  bloekadtd  1ih»,  until  (Oetolwr. 
1649)  he  reMilvcd  to  force  his  way  out,  which  he  did,  with 
the  loss  of  two  or  thre*  ships,  and  slceri'd  fur  Lisbon.  He 
was  pursued  liy  Blake,  who  demanded  the  surrender  of  his 
fleet  m  the  nanio  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  king  of 
Portugal,  who  was  in  alliauoe  with  Charles  I.,  not  only  pro- 
toctod  the  king's  flaat»  but  ftttwi  out  »  Muadnm  to  aiaiat 
Prtne*  Rupert,  and  so  induead  Blake  to  witMiMr  hii  fleet 
Riip'  rt  now  sailed  to  Carthagcna.  and  again  Blake  pur- 
sui-d  iura,  and  reque<ited  that  the  prince's  ships  might  be 
i,nven  up  lo  liiin,  but  the  king  of  Spain,  being  in  amity  with 
England,  a  refusal  was  given  on  similar  grounds  to  those 
alleged  by  the  king  of  Portugal.  FromCarthagena  he  tailed 
to  'Malaga,  where  he  waaao  iU^viaadas  to  sink  and  capture 
eome  Biiglbh  uMrehantnian.  lofocned  of  thia  traoMetioD, 
Blake  immediately  followed  htm,  and  in  January,  1651. 
attacked  Rupert's  squadron,  without  reference  to  the  Spanish 
authoritie^t,  burnt  and  d<-4royedall  but  four  or  five  shins,  with 
which  the  princo  escaped  to  the  West  Indies,  where  lie  sup- 
ported himself  by  capturing  English  and  Spaiu?.h  mcrchant- 
men.  Prinoe  Maunce,  wlw  accompanied  his  brother,  was 
CMt  away,  and  Rupert  contrived,  with  two  or  three  ships,  to 
return  to  France^  when  he  aotd  tbem*  on  behalf  of  CMtl«« 
II..  to  the  French  government. 

On  the  re«.toration  of  Charles  II.,  Rupert  left  France  and 
H  turned  to  EnRland,  wherohc  was  maiie  a  privy  counsellor. 
A\d  received  other  honours.  By  tins  time  the  impetuosity 
of  bia  youth  had  diminished,  and  he  judi^ed  with  more 
oonaidantion  and  calmness.  When  therefore  there  was  a 
commencement  of  hoatilitiea  with  the  Dutch,  the  qipoint- 
ment  of  Rupert  to  serve  under  the  duke  of  York  waa  looked 
on  without  dissatisfaction.  Durins^  the  exjiedition  lie 
acquitted  iiimself  with  creflit,  which  was  in  lui  way  dirai- 
ni>hed  when,  in  the  following  year,  lie  c  innuuided  the 
British  fleet  in  ooojunction  with  Lord  Albetuarle.  In  1673 
Im  wm  IfMill  dMIgfld  with  tke  command  of  the  lleel, 
whifih  vie  aethrilr  mgtg,*^  ^  Dutch ;  hot  he  found 
this  aquadron  ao  ill*equipped,  and,  what  was  wone,  ae 
weakly  manned,  that  he  returned  home.  The  king  ex- 
pressed Some  coolness  at  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
duett.'*!  some  of  his  latter  engagements.  He  had  now 
fini:ihed  the  active  part  of  bis  life;  he  was  governor  of 
WinliOr  Castle,  and  there  spent  a  great  portion  of  his 
timt,  oeeu|ned  for  the  moat  port  with  mechanieal  and 
ebomical  experinanta,  with  paintinf  and  engraving ;  in  the  | 
latter  art  be  waa  an  adept,  though  not  the  inventor  of 
niezzotinto,  as  has  often  been  erroneously  stated.  [Mk«o- 
TiNTO.]  He  died  at  his  house  in  Spring  Gardens,  on  the 
asth  of  November,  1682.  His  collection  of  pictures  was 
aold  after  his  death,  and  his  jewels,  which  were  of  con- 
aidembie  value.    He  bad  illegitimate  children,  but  was 


to  prevent  miscarriage.  He  waa  impetuous,  rash,  im)Mitient 
of  control  and  advice,  and  wanting  m  most  qualities  whieh 
constitute  a  great  man.  His  conduct  with  the  king's  ttoopa 
in  Yorkahink  at  Marston  Moor,  and  at  Bristol,  and  Ma 
fdraeies  in  the  West  Indlea,  have  been  very  justly  censured. 

(Clarendon,  Hist.  Rehfl.  ;  Ludlow's  Memoirs ;  White- 
lock's  Mem. ;  Mf moires  de  Grammnnt ;  Campbell's  Lives  qf 
the  Admirals  ;  Bing.  Univer.,  &r.) 

RUTICOLA.  RUPICOLIN.E.  Rupieola  is  also  used 
by  M.  Fl.  de  Bellevue  to  designate  a  bifatvo  shell.  M.  do 
Blainviile  divide*  the  AmUnue  {PruttmukiMi  toL  zix.,  p. 
I4t,  I4S]  into  three  sections  :~ 

A.  Ine<]ni\-a1ve  apecin. 

Example,  Anaiina  myalis. 

B.  Equivalvc,  regular  species. 

Example.  Anattna  tubrostrata.  [PYLoaioiANS,  vol. 
xix,  p.  143.] 

C  Eq^aivalve,  terebrating  species. 
Example,  Amima  Rvpicola,  Lam.   (genus  Rupieola. 
Fl.de  Belv.).  a  /«  . 

RUPICOLI'N/E,  a  subfamily  of  Inscssorial  Birds  allied 
to  the  Manakins  and  gener^illy  arranged  under  the  family 
Pipridcs.  Mr.  Swainson  places  both  CalyptoiMrta  and 
liunicola  in  the  subfamily  ilmpeA'fMV,  or  Tifpieal  Chatteren; 
and  Hupicoia,  in  his  arrangement*  iwnediatelf  preeedea 
the  subfkmily  Piprina,  ManMu,  wkklh  he  eensiders  as 
subtypieaL  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  (Oeiura  9f  Birdt)  places 
Rtqne^  and  Catmtomena  at  the  bead  of  the  Ampeiintgt 
tho  Ibulll  aObAimily  of  the  Ampelid^  in  his  mcthoiL 
Ru|HCola.  Priss.    (Cock  of  tho  Rock.) 

Centric  Clutrarter. — Bill  moderate,  robust,  rather 
vaulted  and  curved  at  the  point,  upper  maodihlo  as  wide  as 
it  is  compressed  at  the  boio  and  notdbed  at  the  point, 
lower  mandible  shorter,  straight,  and  sharp ;  nostrils  oval, 
lateral  and  hidden  br  the  feathers  of  the  elevated  crest 
winch  t  nvers  the  head.  Feet  large,  strong;,  tarsi  partiallv 
rlotlied  with  feathers,  feet  syndactyle,  outer  too  connected 
with  the  middle  toe  beyond  the  first  joint,  hallux  very  strong 
and  armed  with  a  crooked  nail.  Wings  short,  rounded; 
fourth  and  fifth  quilU  longest. 

Ceo^apAtcoiDis/n^roft.— Central  and  South  America. 

Examples,  Rupieola  auraiitia,  Victll..  and  JViyico/a  Arw 
viana,  Dumont. 

Rupieola  aurantia. 


Rupert  was  endowed  with  good  natnial  abilities,  had  a 

quick  perception,  was  vigorous,  active,  and  eoergetic;  he 

could  ri-a<lily  chan[;e  omploymetits  and  pursuits,  acquiring 
quickly  such  a  knowledge  id  that  which  be  undertook  as 


Kupicoln  auicMia. 

lX?aeriplliiwtd--Jfoto.— 8tae  abont  that  of  a  Ring  Pigeon 

(Columfia  Ihlumbus),  very  brisht  orange  yellow ;  a  crest, 
which  is  compressed  and  elevated,  n.tcs  tri-in  the  head  wiih 
a  helmet-like  air,  and  is  varied  ol  tho  suuimil  with  bro«n 
and  bright  yellow;  there  is  some  white  at  the  bend  and  on 
the  middle  of  the^rfag.  wfaibh  is  filiform  at  the  iirai  quill : 
the  tail-feathen  are  ahor^  reddishrblock  bosdeied  with 
yellow ;  bill  and  fcet  loey^hite; 

Female  rather  smaller,  and  with  a  kss  ehrated  er«at| 
colour  entirely  dirty  bistru-browo. 
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This  it  ihe  Pipra  Rupieola  of  Linuseus,  Rupicola  Cay- 
ana  of  Swaiiibon.  Rupicola  elegant  of  Stephens,  and  Rock 
Manakin  and  Cock  of  the  iJocA  of  Englwh  ornithologists. 

Locality. — Thi»  beautiful  bird  inhabit* Guiana,  especially 
about  the  rocks  which  border  the  small  river  Oyapock,  and 
is  beoominf;;  daily  mure  rare. 

Habilt,  <^.— The  Cock  of  the  Rock  flies  swiftly  and  is 
a  very  shy  bird.  The  nest  is  made  of  twigs  and  dry  herb- 
age ;  and  there  the  female  lays  two  while  eggs  about  the 
size  of  those  of  a  pigeon.  The  food  consists  of  the  smaller 
wild  fruits. 

Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  bird  to  be  the  Rasorial  type 
of  the  true  Chatterers. 
Rupicola  Peruviana. 

Description.— Male.— Uri^hl  orange,  like  the  preceding, 
but  tlie  quills  and  tail  feathers  are  deep-black  and  the 
middle  wmR-coverts  are  bright  grey  ash.  The  crest  is  of 
a  uniform  colour,  wanting  the  deeper  coloured  semicircular 
lino,  and  not  of  a  helmet-like  contour.  Tlie  tail-feathers 
are  Ion;;. 

The  Peruvian  Cock  of  the  Rook  was  for  some  time  coii- 
siilered  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  Rupicola  auratitia,  but  it 
differs  in  being  of  lari;er  size,  in  colour,  in  the  length  of 
the  tail  feathers,  in  the  absence  of  the  filiform  wing- 
fealhers,  and  in  the  crest,  which  is  not  circular  as  la  the 
preceding  species. 

This  is  the  Chiachia  lacca  of  the  Mexicans. 

Zoca/i7y.— Supposed  to  be  the  interior  of  Peru  and 
Mexico-  has  been  brought  to  Europe  from  Lima. 


Ruvic(4a  PfiuvWiui. 

Calyptomena,  Raffle*.    { Rupicola,  Temm.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  deprcsbod  and  wide  at  the  base, 
curved  or  hooked  at  the  point,  and  nearly  hidden  by  the 
feathers  of  Ihe  erect  and  compressed  crest.  IVingx  large  ; 
and  very  broad,  first  quill  shortest,  third  longest,  lesser 
quills  notched  at  their  tips.  Tail  and/«/  very  short,  hind- 
toe  a<>  long  as  tarsus,  outer  and  middle  toe  connected  up  to 
tlie  second  joint. 

Example,  Calyptnmem  vin'dit. 

Deicription. — 'This  very  singular  and  beautiful  birtl  is 
about  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  Its  colour  is  a  bril- 
•  Itanl  gre«?n  like  that  of  the  Parrots.  The  head  is  rather 
large,  and  its  feathers  are  directed  forwards  from  each  side, 
in  huch  a  manner  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  bill,  giving  the 
face  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  A  little  above  and  before 
the  eyes,  the  feathers  arc  of  a  deep  velvet-black  at  their 
base,  and  only  tipped  with  green,  but  crosiied  on  the  coverts 
by  three  velvet-bluck  bands;  the  primary  fe;ither*,  as  well 
as  the  whule  under  side  of  the  wings,  are  dusky,  approach- 
it>g  to  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  margins  of 
some  which  are  edged  with  green.  The  tail  is  short, 
rounded,  composed  or  ten  feathers,  which  are  green  above 
and  bluish  black  bciow.  The  whole  of  the  under  parts 
are  green :  this  colour  is  lightest  on  (he  sides  of  the  neck 
and  rouud  the  eyes.  The  bill  is  sliort,  wide,  much  depressed 


at  the  base,  deeply  cleft,  and  booked  at  the  point.  Nostrils 
oval,  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  concealed  by  the  filiform 
feathers  that  project  over  them.  The  eyes  are  rather  large; 
the  irides  bluish.  Legs  bluish-black;  a  few  feathers  conic 
down  over  tho  upper  part  of  the  tarsi.  Ftct  gressorial ; 
outer  too  not  much  shorter  than  the  middle  one,  with  which 
it  is  united  as  far  as  the  last  joint  The  female  does  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  male.'  (Raffles.)  Thi»  ii 
the  Burong  Tampo  Pinang  of  the  Malays. 

Locality. — Singapore  and  the  interior  of  Sumatr«. 
Habiti,  Food,  <|<.— Sir  Stamford  Raffles  states  lliat  this 
species  is  found  in  the  rclire<l  parts  of  forests,  and  as  it  i* 
of  the  colour  of  the  loaves,  and  perches  high,  it  is  not  easily 
procured.  He  further  tellji  us  that  the  stomach  contamed 
nothing  but  vegetable  substances,  chieliy  wild  grains. 

Dr.  Horsfleld  observes  that  the  bill  greatly  resembles 
that  of  the  genera  Rupicola,  Ptpra,  Phibalura,  Pardalotu*, 
Ptatvrhynchwt,  and  PrfjcnioM.  'All  these  birds.*  continues 
Dr.  HorsQeld,  'have  further  a  natural  resemblance  in  the 
structure  of  their  feel,  which  consists  in  a  union  of  the 
toes,  particularly  of  the  outer  and  middle  toe,  existing  lu 
different  degrees,  but  perhaps  must  strongly  in  Caiyjto- 
menu.  Tho  genera  above  mentioned  are  arranged,  nearly 
in  succession,  by  the  celebrated  Temminck,  in  his  exten>ivc 
order  of  lutectivorea  :  it  remains  therefore  still  to  be  deter- 
mined by  future  inquiries,  whether,  when  more  accuratel) 
known,  they  will  not  be  found  to  constitute  a  distmri 
family  among  the  Buseraux  of  Cuvier,  connecting  the 
family  of  Dentiroslres  with  that  of  SyndaclyUt.'  (Zooiff 
gicai  Researches  in  Jam.) 


ralvptoacDk  titUU. 

RUPPE'LLIA.  tlie  name  given  by  M.  Milne  Edward^ 
to  a  genus  of  Cancerians  {Canceriem  Arquct)  established 
on  the  Cancer  tenax  of  the  German  zoologist  and  tra- 
veller Riippeil,  and  consi#rvd  by  M.  Edwards  as  the  type 
of  the  small  group  which  leads  to  the  genera  Ozitu  uhI 
Eriphia. 

Generic  Character. — Form  of  the  Carapace  approximat- 
ing closely  to  tliat  of  Xantho  und  Ozitu;  dor»al  bucklcf 
slightly  curved,  and  about  once  and  a  half  as  wide  as  it  i> 
long.  Front  much  wider  than  the  buccal  frame,  but  n^'i 
occupying,  with  the  orbits  inclusive,  half  of  the  transverui 
diameter  of  the  carapace.  Latero-anterior  harden  of  thr 
carapace  shorter  than  its  latero-posterior  borders,  writh  «hicta 
they  arc  continued  without  forming  any  remarkable  angle: 
they  terminate  towards  the  edge  of  the  genital  region,  atxl 
are  armed  with  large  but  not  greatly  projecting  teeth.  Tb« 
orbits  are  nearly  circular,  and  are  directed  upwards  acd 
forwards  ;  their  lower  border  is  united  to  the  external  an- 
gle of  the  front,  so  as  only  to  leave  at  this  point  a  simrle 
fissure,  and  not  a  considerable  space,  as  in  other  cancenam^ 
The  result  of  this  disposition  is,  that  the  external  antcnuc 
are  completely  excluded  from  the  orbits;  tlieir  basilary  joint, 
which  is  large  and  placed  obliquely,  reaches,  nevertheless, 
near  the  external  canthus  of  the  eyes;  it  is  soldered  to  the 
front  by  its  superior  border,  which  is  Tery  wide,  and  wbicii 
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carries,  towaHs  its  middle,  the  moveable  stem  of  these  ap- 

Cndages,  which  is  extremely  small.  The  infernal  nntennre 
nd  buck  directly  outwards,  as  in  Xanthn,  &(•.  The  pre- 
labial  space  is  csnaliculated,  as  in  Ozms.  and  the  third 
joint  of  the  jaw-feet  leaTes,  between  its  anterior  border, 
which  is  very  oblique,  and  the  border  of  ihe  buccal  teme,  s 
tpaee  which  vammpoaA*  to  the  oxtreinitv  of  the  eflbrent 
canal  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that,  in  the  rest  of  their  or- 
E  g  n  1 7  a  1  ion .  thtwi  Cineerieni  do  not—ueh  dilfar  ftwa  Xmtho 

and  Ozius. 

Example.  Rupj  ellia  tenax,  Cancer  tenax,  Rilte|»U. 

JDeicnjiltofi.— Upper  bonier  of  the  orbit  vinad  by  twi 
•mdvm  ■eparatod  by  a  niMn  tooth ;  there  i»  a  flerare  at  iti 
SXtemal  angle,  and  two  teeth  at  its  lower  borders.  The 
carapace  it(  embossed  and  slightly  t^ranulous  forwank,  but 
sraootli  imd  slij:hlly  convex  backwards.  Front  armed  with 
six  rounded  and  nearly  equidistant  teeth:  of  these  the  ex- 
ternal ones  are  leas  projeetiiw  than  the  others,  and  occupy 
the  angle  of  the  superior  border.  The  litenhanterior 
borders  of  the  carapace  are  armed  iriCb  4  «r  S  llatteoed  teeth, 
which  are  very  wide  but  hardly  projecting.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-fcet  is  notched 
in  the  middle.  The  anterior  feet  arc  stout,  and  very  un 
equal  ui  the  two  sexes;  the  bands  are  granulous.  and  the 
pince  rs  likethoaeof  CornlinMt.  Lencth  abont  two  inches. 
(M.E.)  ^ 

Zoeolf fy.->The  Red  Sea. 


RnppclliatMaa. 
9,MltMmMmif.  6.  aliilotnf-ii  of  fimal*;  c,  pedipalflu 

Two  Other  species,  Suppellw  antiulipei  and  sMMa  (lo- 
cality unknown),  arc  also  recorded  by  il.  Milne  Bdwards, 
who  thinks  that  Cancer  Calypso  of  Ilerbst  ought  perhaps 
to  be  relVrred  to  this  genus,  which  is  placed  by  M.  Edwards 
between  Pilumnus  and  Pirimela. 

RU'PPIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Alisroaccn.  This gCIMM  was  named  by  Liunseus  after 
Ueniy  Rnppitw  of  GiMten*  an  active  hoianiat  and  author  of 
*  Flora  Jenentla.*  There  to  only  one  species  belonging  to 
t'.ia  remarkable  genus,  and  that  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 
liiiiJimi  miiritima.  Sea  Ruppin,  is  Cound  in  salt-water  pools 
.•iiid  ditches:  it  has  a  slender  filiform  leafy  >tcm,  with  linear 
leaves,  which  are  furnished  with  sluaths  sometimes  narrow 
and  small,  at  other  timca  inflated.  Its  tlowers,  which  are 
two  in  number,  and  green,  are  seated  one  above  another  on 
opposite  sides  of  asbort  spadix.  which  is  ineiudid  to  a  sheath 
or  !-pnilie  ;  it  has  larfjo  sessile  anthers  1-celled:  the  ovaries 
sue  fuur  lumute  grains  seated  in  the  centre  between  the 
stamens,  which  are  sessile  and  two  in  number.  \Yhen  the 
plant  has  flowered,  the  »padix  lengthens  to  the  hcij^ht  of 
five  or  six  inches  or  more,  and  becomes  spirally  twisted,  as 
if  to  bring  the  fruit  to  the  level  of  the  water,  in  which  the 
Howera  are  always  immersed.  After  this  the  ovaries  begin 
to  swell,  and  their  base  is  etongaled  into  a  footstalk,  as  the 
Cruit  ripens,  one  or  two  indies  long.  When  the  fruit  is  per- 


!  fcrtly  ripe,  it  hccomcs  an  ovate  acuminated  drupe.  Rome- 
j  limes  the  dru|)e  is  more  beaked  than  at  others,  and  the 
'  leaf-sheaths  are  a  little  (li][ile<l.  wlu  n  ilie  plant  answers  to 

the  description  of  the  R.  rosieliata  of  Roch  and  Rcichen- 

bach. 

RUPPIN.  NSW.  the  capitalof  a  district  in  the  provine* 
«f  Brandeubutrg  and  government  of  PMsdam,  in  the  king^ 

dom  of  Prussia,  is  situated  in  52°  56'  N  lat.  and  12'  56' 
E.  long.,  on  the  west  side  of  Ihe  great  lake  of  Ruppin,  which 
receives  the  Klappp-iiben.  that  comes  from  the  Kaicibosv 
lake,  and  flows  through  the  town.  Hy  means  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Ruppin  canal,  and  some  lakes,  it  has  a  communication 
with  the  Havel,  and  so  with  the  £lbe.  The  town  is  sin^ 
itranded  by  walls,  and  liaa  ilve  gates.  It  was  nearly  de* 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1814,  bnt  is  now  a  r^ularly  built  and 
cheerful  place:  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  tliere  are  four  handsome  $<]uares.  Among  the 
public  buildmgs  are  two  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  very 
I nr^e  building  for  exercising  the  troops,  the  Froderic-Wik 
liam  gymnasium,  a  lunatic  asylum,  the  bameks,  the  ena> 
tom-house,  and  the  council-bouse.  There  are  very  consi- 
derable manuliMstoriaa  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  tobacco  and 
snnfT,  and  household  fhmitni*:  likewise  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  The  inhabitants  are  al^o  partly  engaged  in 
a!;(ricultural  pursuits  and  in  the  fisheries,  and  have  some 
trade.  The  population  is  about  8000.  be>ides  the  garrison, 
which  consists  of  three  battalions  of  inranlry. 

(Von  Schlieben,  Neuestei  GrmaUl/f  der  Preuttischen  Mo- 
nanku;  UiiUw;  Gtqg.-Stat,  Topog.  WorUrbuek  da 
AvkmMIm  flVonfet.) 

RUPTTTRE.  [Heknta.] 

RURAL  DF.AN.  TDk^n.] 

RURKMONDE  (othi-rv  ISO  Bofrtnonilir)  is  the  capital 
of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  situated  in  jl*'  12' N.  lat  and 
in  6°  B.long«  on  tiie  right  bank  of  the  ]iaa%  which  flows 
past  the  town  In  n  westerly  direction,  end  is  here  joined  by 
the  Rocr  or  Rnhr,  which  comes  from  the  north.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  rampnrt  and  ditch.  The  inhabitants,  about 
&O0U  in  number,  have  woulleii  and  other  manufactories,  nnrl 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  This  town  is  tolerably  \\x  \l 
built,  and  has  a  spacious  public  square.  A  productive  toll 
on  the  Mass  is  levied  here.  Rureoumde  was  the  hirtli* 
place  of  the  geographer  Qerard  Mereator,  who  died  in  1994. 
(Hassel ;  Sicin ;  Cannabich.) 

RUSCUS,  the  name  of  a  i^enus  of  plants  hclonLjiiig  to  iho 
natural  order  Smilaces,  known  by  thi-  nirnmuii  nmne  of 
Butcher's  Broom.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  evergreen, 
and  on  this  account  are  frequently  intro<luced  for  nuder- 
growth  in  shrubberies.  The  genua  is  known  by  its  dioei- 
oiis  flowers,  of  which  the  barren  flowers  have  a  perianth 
of  6  single  leaves.  3-6  anthers  with  the  filaments  combined 
at  the  base ;  in  the  fertile  flowers  the  same  perianth  with  a 
tubular  tiectai  y,  sincle  style,  fruit  superior,  3-celled,  cells 
2-se«led.  One  of  the  spnes  Nusnts  aculeatus,  common 
butcher's  bro  nu,  is  found  wild  in  Hi  itain. 

RUSH,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of  Juneui,  m 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  J uncaocM. 
lliis  genus  is  distinguished  by  iu  ioJbrior  perianth,  com  posed 
of  9  glomaceoos  leaves;  its  S-celled  3-^lved  capsules,  the 
seed-bearin?  dissepiments  of  the  valves  being  in  their 
middle.  The  species  are  nvuncrous,  and  arc  found  mostly 
in  moist  bof^j^y  siluaiinns,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world: 
several  are  however  inhabilauts  of  tropical  regiims.  The 
/iificiwe^iini«,  the  soft  rush,  and  the  Jftmeitf  conghmeralm, 
the  common  nuh,  are  used  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
for  plaiting  into  mats,  chair-bottoms,  and  fl>r  eonstmering 
small  toy-baskets.  The  wicks  also  of  the  candles  known 
as  rush-candles  are  made  from  the  pith,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  soft  inner  portion  of  tlie  stem  of  the  tame 
species,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  cellular  tissue. 

Rashes  of  various  kinds  form  frequently  very  trouble- 
some weeds  in  agrieolture.  They  grow  bait  on  rich  land 
that  ia  wet  and  cold.  They  may  he  dealnyad  hf  covering 
them  over  with  dry  materials  of  various  kinds,  as  ashes, 
lime,  and  drift  from  roads.  But  the  best  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  them  is  to  fjrk  ihrm  up  by  the  roots  in  tlie  summer, 
and  after  lettine  them  lie  for  a  furtnight  or  lliree  weeks  u_> 
dry,  to  burn  them.  This  however  will  be  fount!  only  a 
temporary  mode  of  getting  nd  of  Ihetu,  unless  the  ground 
on  which  thev  ^row  is  well  Iratnei. 

RUSH.  BENJAMIN,  was  bom  in  the  neighhoorhood 
of  Philadelphia,  in  DacMnber.  Bit  UMMtact  htA 
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Iblioweil  William  Penn  to  America  iu  IGS3.  His  fat  bar 
snd  hii  grandfather  each  oooibtiMd  Uw  bittiOQM  of  a  farm 
with  the  uccupation  of  a  guaimitb.  LotiI^(llit  fatbcr  early, 
he  was  indLbted  to  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother  far  iiis 
eailv  oriucalioti ;  and  he  passed  live  years  in  the  gratnraar- 
sehooli.r  liis  maternal  m  ^  li  e  Rev.Dr.  Finley, afterwards 
preiiidcnt  of  the  college  af  Princeton,  to  which  college 
Rush  was  removed  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Here  he  became 
duttngttuhed  by  hit  ftppiiGaticm»  his  aoquirements,  and  the 
fHMwMion  of  a  flaoney  «f  ■xpnsmon  Ibr  which  he  wu  ever 
after  remarkable.  At  fifteen  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  <if  arts;  and  commenced  his  medical  education 
wall  Ur.  Redman,  then  an  cmineiil  practitioner  in  Phila- 
delphia, ills  early  aiuchuieul  to  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates, as  well  as  his  classical  acquirements,  were  evinced, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  by  his  translating  the  apho- 
XIMDS  from  the  Oneliinto  EngUtli,«tMli  which  Dr.  Uosack, 
one  ofliis  biographers,  justly  supposes  to  have  influenced  the 
habits  of  bis  mind  and  the  character  of  his  subsequent 
writings.  Even  at  ihiii  early  period  his  diligence  ami 
method  were  suoh,  tliat  his  notes  of  the  yellow-fever  at 
that  time  prevalent  iu  Philadelphia  contain  records  of  lon- 
stderabie  value.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  repaired  to 
Europe,  and  studied  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  where  Monro, 
Greeory,  CuUen*  and  Blaolc  then  held  ehaua.  Hu  inaugu- 
nl  oisaertation,  on  taking  his  degree  in  1 768,  is  entitled 
'DeCoclione  dV  i  i.rTi  in  Venlriculo,'  and  contains  :in  ac- 
count of  several  experuueats  made  on  liiinself,  and  Mina 
by  a  fellow-student,  to  prove  the  acid  chan^^cs  undergone  by 
the  food  in  the  process  of  digestion.  After  passiirig  some 
time  in  attendance  on  the  London  hospitals  and  lectures, 
and  |iaying  a  visit  to  Fm,  Dr.  Rush  returned  to  Fhtla^ 
delplua,  in  the  spring  of  1769,  and  eomneneed  dm  pnifltiee 
of  physic,  fiir  which  he  appears  to  Imvr  been  eminently 
qualified  not  only  by  the  liberal  plan  uT  his  ]»revious  stu- 
dies, but  by  his  S'-'i'tloness  of  disposition  and  by  great  ho- 
manily.  His  punctual  industry  was  such,  that  he  is  said 
never  to  have  omitted  his  duties  at  the  hospital,  or  those  of 
his  priveie  praetice^  even  for  a  single  dmr,  except  in  the 
case  of  tllneas :  and  tC  is  added  that  his  love  of  order  was 
exemplified  by  his  never  being  ten  minutes  behind  the 
time  when  he  was  expected,  lie  was  very  soon  elected 
professor  of  cheniistry  ;  and  in  Ks',)  he  succeeded  l)r,  Mor- 
gan in  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  pbyiiic.  The 
College  of  Philadelphia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
becoming  united  in  1791,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice ;  and  from  the 
year  1805  to  the  end  of  his  life  be  hsid  the  united  chairs  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  tnedieine  and  of  elinieal  prac- 
tice. Hi»  popularity  as  a  lecturer  \va$  evinced  by  the  num- 
ber and  the  attachment  of  his  pi.pik,  and  the  celebrity 
wliirh  Ins  reputation  mainly  imparted  to  the  medical  school 
of  Piiiladelphia.  At  a  late  period  of  his  life  he  still  warmly 
e.\pressed  the  pleasure  be  had  derived  from  'studying, 
teaching,  and  prsctising  medisiiWi*  But  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  were  too  fbtl  of  events  to  permit  him  to  pay  that 
undivi  li'rl  utieiitiou  to  medical  science  which  he  buhse- 
(juentu  iL^iv-'lted  had  cter  hei-n  impeded  by  public  event*. 
In  the  Coii(,'iess  of  17  75  he  held  a  seat  as  a  representative  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  and  he  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  He  was  appointed  physician-gen  .  u 
of  the  military  hospital  of  the  middle  de|Murtment  in  i;;; ; 
a^nd  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  eonventkm  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution  ten  years  afterwards.  A 
few  years  later,  la  1794.  he  describes  himself  as  having 
'Lilcly  bccunie  a  mere  specla;or  of  all  public  events;'  from 
whicli  puritxl  he  teeins  lu  have  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  medical  studies  and  pursuits :  he  held  however 
the  ottice  of  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  On  different  occasions 
he  received  medals  from  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  queen 
of  Etmria,  for  information  communicated  to  them  in  answer 
to  inquiries  runceraing  the  yellow-fever;  and  in  1811  the 
emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  a  diamond  rins^  as  a  testimony 
ol  respect  for  his  medical  character.  II  is  useful  Lfe  was 
terminated,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  19th  of  April.  1813. 

The  cbarasier  of  Dr»  Rush  exhibits  a  combination  of 
nearly  every  qualUy  appropriate  to  a  physician;  industry, 
temperance,  benevolence,  uprightness,  public  independence^ 
piety,  were  in  him  iiniied  with  learning  and  general  know- 
iedf?«'.  nnd  a  profound  acauamianco  with  almost  every 
tiraiich  of  niea'.cal  si  ienco.  By  h.ibits  of  early  rising,  and  a 
wise  economy  of  time,  he  was  enabled,  in  tbu  midst  uf  ardu- 


ous and  continual  duties,  to  treasure  up  and  to  :u'i.  anicate 
a  vaiiety  of  ofassrvationB  peeuliarly  itaroped  wah  utility ; 
and  all  his  exertions  were  snintsted  by  a  philanthropy 

which  caused  liim  to  devulc  one-seventh  of  his  receipts  to 
purposes  of  charily,  uud  dictated  his  memorable  last  in 
junction  to  his  son,  *  Be  indulgent  (o  the  jioor.'  In  tlie  year 
1793,  when  Philadelphia  wa.s  ravaged  to  an  unexampled  ex- 
tent by  the  vcllow-fever,  his  services  were  so  much  in 
quest  that  his  ezettions  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  His  boose 
was  Ailed  at  ell  hours  with  apptraants  ibr  relief  and  hia  ear* 
riage  beset  in  the  streets. 

The  life  of  physicians  actively  engaged  in  the  stady  and 
practice  of  their  profession  seldom  offers  much  of  private 
iateie»U  Dr.  Rush's  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  devuted 
to  mankind;  and  bis  history  is  that  of  his  public  duties,  his 
professional  toils,  and  his  writinp^.  He  married,  in  1776, 
Miss  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Judge  Stockton,  who  is 
described  as  a  lady  of  amiable  disposition  and  culliveted 
mind.  Dr.  Rush  was  survived  by  nine  of  thirteen  children, 
the  fruits  of  this  marriace. 

The  number  of  Dr.  Kusli  s  works  is  considerable;  they 
include  a  history  of  the  ycllow-fover  as  it  appeared  m  Phiia- 
d<'Iphia  in  1793,  and  of  other  epidemics  of  differ«nt  years. 
One  of  his  latest  works  was  a  'Treatise  upon  the  Diseases 
0  f  I  Ite  Mind.'  H  is  last  was  a  letter  to  I>r.  Hoaaek  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  hydrophobia,  which  terrible  disease  he  considered 
to  be  prin  >  seated  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  17S*  he 
published  an  '  Inquiry  into  the  Eflects  uf  Public  Punish- 
ments upon  Criminals  and  upon  Society,' to  which  the  miti- 
grvtion  of  the  Pennsylvanisn  code  is  attributed.  He  alto 
edited  the  wori»  Of  Sydenhain,  Ckriioni,  Prioglsh  and 
HiUaty. 

The  principal  papers  published  at  variona  thnee  liy  Dr. 

Rush  nrr  1 1  1!  r'.;d  and  Comprised  in  two  volumes  of 'Me- 
dical inquiries  and  Observations.'  The  first  of  these  vva» 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1788;  the  second  in  1  793.  Uf 
thcso  volumes,  four  editions  appear  to  have  been  published 
infenr  yeais.  Their  contents  consist  of  about  thirty  separate 
essavs,  all  on  subjecu  of  medical  intersst;  each  dislio- 
guished  by  the  philosophical  cfaataeter  of  the  author,  and 
not  a  few  interesting  to  general  readers,  to  moralists,  and  to 
siatesmen.  Tlie  essays  'On  the  Slate  of  Medicine  amoq| 
the  Indians;'  'On  the  Influence  of  the  Military  and  Politi- 
cal Events  of  the  Amcricnri  Revoluiiou  upon  the  Human 
Body;'  'On  the  Intluence  of  Physical  Causes  upon  the 
Moral  Faculty ;'  and  '  On  the  Slate  of  the  Mind  and  Body 
in  Old  Age,'  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  observing  and  re- 
flecting habiu  of  the  author.  The  account  of  the  ciimateof 
Pennsylvania  presents  a  model  of  medical  topography, a atth* 
je(  t  at  that  time  little  cultivated.  Several  of  the  essays  on 
M'parate  diseases,  as  the  Scarlatina  Anmnosa,  the  Cholera  of 
Infants,  tlio  Inlluen/.a,  &c.,  are  distinguished  by  arcuracv 
of  remark  and  a  well  exercised  judgment.  The  essay  'On 
the  Effects  of  Spirituous  Liqvuns  on  the  Human  Body* 
con  ta  i  ns  the  stwaifest  or^{inal  aignments  that  eould  be  «a»> 
pU  ye  1  by  the  most  sealous  advocate  of  tempefenee ;  and  in 
liie  ■  Inquiry  concerning  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Consump- 
tion '  wo  reoot^nise  the  <loclrme  of  the  general  or  con- 
stitutional origin  of  that  fatal  disorder,  subsequently 
supported  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  but  more  recently  and  more 
tlisiinclly  and  ubiy  illusUatcd  by  Sir  James  Clark. 
The  celebrated  doctrine  so  oAen  and  so  eloquently  ex- 
pounded hy  the  late  Mr.  Abemethy,  of  the  'Constitotiemt 
Origin  of  many  I^ral  Diseases,"  is  very  perspicuously  an- 
nounced iu  Dr.  Rush's  'Inijuiry  into  the  Causes  and  Cuie 
of  Sore  Legs.'  There  arc  indeed  few  volumes  in  medical 
literature  which  will  better  repay  ihe  peru&al  of  the  student 
than  those  of  Dr.  Rush.  Large  and  enlightened  views  of 
the  causes  of  disease,  minute  observations  of  its  phenomena, 
and  sagacious  principles  of  cure,  are  contuned  in  all  the 
writings  of  this  distinguished  physictan,  combined  with  in- 
dications of  his  having  possessed  all  the  virtues  that  oould 
animate  and  adorn  the  jirofe-sion  to  which  he  belonged. 

(Thomson's  Annait  i\f  l^ihfu.rj  liy,  vol.  i.;  Encyclop*jtiii<i 
Ameriranii.  vol.  li.;  Dist.  Phys.  Iihiug.,  De  Coctione  Cibo- 
rum,  £din.,  1768;  Amrr.  Med.  and  Philot,  RegiHer, 
vol.  iv. ;  Chalmers,  Bio^.  Vict^  vol.  xxvL;  Di9<.  det  Set- 
meg$  MdieaUtsBiog.  M0d.t  vol.  vii.) 

ItOSn-BEARING,  another  name  in  some  paru  of 
E  l  '  i!  1  for  the  counlrj- wake.  It  appears  that  in  .antient 
tiiiRs  liie  parishioners  brought  rushes  at  tlie  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, wiierewith  to  strew  the  church,  and  from  thai  cir- 

cumstaoce  (he  festivity  itself  obtained  the  name  of  Husi»> 
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hearing.  Tlie  tounlry  wake  occurs  by  thii  name  in  tbo 
glossary  of  the  Lancashire  dialect,  and  ilush-bcaring  is  still 
the  common  name  in  many  villagos  m  l^ncasliiro  far  ihis 
annual  festivity.  In  the  parish  accoraptsof  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  is  this  item,  under  the  vear  1544: — 'Paid  for 
rushes  against  the  Dedication  Day*  whiob  ia  alwajv  the  first 
Sunday  of  October,  U.id.'  Notice*  of  the  euatom  of  Roab- 
bearing,  as  still  used  in  %'anous  parts  of  Derbyshire,  will  be 
found  in  Glover's  'History  and  Gazetteer' of  that  county, 
vol.  i.,  PI  :  ,260.  (Bnai^tBipiUardnHq^^.  1^^436; 
Nares's  Glossary.) 

RUSHES  aro  well-known  plants  which  appear  in  all 
•oils,  especially  those  wbieh  MO  fertile,  wbeo  the  water 
which  cannot  be  evaporated  rtanunt  in  b  itagnant  state 
under  the  surface.   They  are  most  common  on  muiat  mea- 
dow* with  a  retentive  subsoil ;  and  as  they  not  only  occupy 
a  sji.ice  wliich  Tiiigdt  produce  youd  licrbagc,  but  also  greall\ 
deteriorate  the  Iwy  withwhtch  they  are  mixed, every  uieaiiii 
to  destroy  them  are  employed  by  industrious  fanners.  For- 
toerly  in  tbts.BS  in  most  other  instances  of  defect  in  the  soil, 
onljrntemponuty  remedy  was  generally  thought  of.  The  rushes 
ware  mown  down  at  particubir  times  of  the  year,  alkaline  ashes 
and  salt  werotpread  overthem,  and.  in  some  eases,  they  were 
destroyed  by  pouring  bailing  water  on  the  rout!<.  But  ull  tlici^e 
only  killed  the  individual  rushes,  without  removing  tlie 
imiucrliate  cause  of  them,  or  conncting  the  stagnation  of 
water  which  invariably  reproduced  them.   Tlie  only  effec- 
tual cure  for  rushy  grounds  is  a  complete  qrstom  of  drain- 
ing.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  so  Mnenlly  admitted, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  Wherever  the  land 
can  be  efTectually  under-drained,  rushes  will  generally  disap- 
pear as  by  magic.  If  they  are  strongly  established  in  the  soil, 
it  may  taiic  some  time  before  they  ciimplelely  die  away,  even 
after  drainage,  at  least  in  pastures  wliich  are  not  broken  up; 
but  if  the  land     ploughed  and  has  a  proper  tillage,  they 
will  not  survive  the  fint  year.  In  ricli  old  ineadowsi  which 
it  weald  not  be  prudent  to  plough  up.  they  may  bsdMtroyed 
by  mowing  thcra  when  tliey  are  in  bloom,  and  immediately 
spreading  ashes  or  sail  over  the  place  wliera  they  grew.  This 

repeated  twice  will  clear  the  ground  entirely!  aadlho  dndn- 
itig  Will  prevent  their  reap]>eiiiiiig. 

In  heavy  grounds  which  have  been  laid  up  in  high  stitehes 
without  thoroughly  draining  the  laxvd,  and  sown  with 
grass-feeds  to  remain  in  pasture  two  or  tiiree  years,  it 

not  uncommon  to  see  every  interval  between  the 
stitches  filled  wiiii  rushes,  especially  if  the  land  b«  re- 
duce<4  in  fertility  by  overcropping.  This  indicates  a  wet 
subMil,  and  suggests  under-dratuiug ;  but  tlie  rushes  are 
often  caused  by  the  very  roundness  of  the  stitches,  which 
is  auppoiod  to  keep  the  land  d(y»  but  wbieh  aeeumulaies 
the  water  in  the  furrows.  If  tlie  hind  had  been  laid  quite 
flat,  it  might  have  been  too  wet  to  prodi;r?  r-m  rl  c  ji-.  .  f 
v^ht-at,  but  rushes  would  not  liave  appeartu.  ii.  .tiy  Hat 
meadows  rushes  are  only  found  where  the  land  lies  very 
low,  with  an  impervious  subsoil,  or  a  want  of  inclination  in 
the  surface  to  carry  off  the  supnUttOttS  water.  What  might 
at  first  sight  be  considered  as  an  atumaly*  is  yet  perfectly 
tnie— no  rushes  are  fbnnd  in  the  best  wator<nie8dQWs, 
Bllhough  they  arc  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  en- 
tiruly  soaked  ui  water;  but  the  water  is  never  allowed  to 
t>t  agnate  for  a  moment^  and  is  always  kept  ranniog  on  and 
off. 

The  gnat  advantage  wbieh  has  been  obtained  by  the 
ayaten  of  thoroughly  draining  compact  soils,  or  those  which 
rest  on  impervious  subsoils,  has  induced  proprietors  and 

favracm  of  land  to  employ  their  capital  in  this  most  certain 
of  all  improvements,  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  in 
a  few  yi  ars  the  question  a*  to  the  mode  of  destroying 
rushes  wiU  no  longer  be  heard;  and  lh<iy  will  only  bo  seen 
in  those  low  and  unprofitable  spots  from  which  the  water 
eannot  be  drawn  olf  by  drains,  and  where  thev  will  su|>ply 
•ome  small  letouipee  to  the  nwkar  of  mats  ana  the  repairer 
of  rush-bottomed  chairs. 

RUSHWORTH,  JOHN,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wowl 
to  ii^ve  been  born  ih  Noil Inmibcrlaiid  about  U)07.  of  atjoo<l 
faiutly.  and  to  have  studied  for  a  sliuri  liiuu  at  Oxford, 
where  however  l»c  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  bo  matri- 
culated. Coming  up  to  London,  be  entered  himself  of  Lin- 
«oSn*s  Inn.  and  was  called  to  tfae  bar ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  ptaelised.  Soearly  at  least  as  the  year  1630,  ho 
began,  sicconling  to  his  own  account  fin  theprefbeeto  the 
fir*«t  volume  of  his  TUstorical  CnHrclinns)  to  attend  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  the  Cctirt  of  Honour,  the  Exchequer  cham- 


ber, the  council,  and  other  places,  whenever  any  matter  of 
importance  was  in  question,  and  to  take  notes  of  the  pro 
ccedin4;s;  and  in  this  way  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied.  When  the  first  parliaiueut  of  1640  as- 
sembled, he  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  being  pre* 
sent  at  the  debates  and  conferences  of  the  two  houses;  and 
after  its  dissolution  be  proceeded  to  the  north,  the  scene  of 
the  Scottish  invasion,  wncrehe  witnessed  the  light  of  New- 
born, and  afterwards  foimd  admission  to  the  meetings  of  the 
great  council  at  York  and  of  tho  commis.sionurs  at  Rippon. 
When  the  Long  Parliament  m«t,  luNovctuber,  Rusiiwurlh 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Henry  Elsynge,  Esq.,  clerk  to 
the  house  of  commons ;  and  by  tho  opportunities  which 
enjojed  in  this  situation,  be  was  enabled  to  make  ample 
coUjMdons  relating  to  all  the  most  interesting  public  trans- 
actions of  the  time.  It  appears  to  hare  been  n  is  practice  to 
fake  down  in  a  species  of  short-hand  wha'ever  was  said  in 
the  house  which  he  thought  worth  preserving.  Thus,  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  on  the  evening  of  tho  day  on  which  the 
king  made  his  attempt  to  sdse  tlie  five  membersy  *  his  ma- 
jesty sent  for  Mr.  Rubbworth,  the  clerk,  whom  he  observed 
to  take  his  speech  in  Gbaraetani,  iwMiiring  a  copy  of  it ;  who 
pleadins^  in  excuse  howMr.Kevilie  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  telling  his  majesty  what  was  spoken  in  the  h mso, 
he  smartly  replied,  "  I  ask  you  not  to  tell  ine  what  was  said 
by  an)  member,  but  what  1  said  myself;"  upon  which  a 
copy  being  transcribed,  it  came  out  in  print  next  rooming, 
by  the  king's  order.' 

But  bs^es  his  serncea  as  clerk  and  reporter,  aHer  the 
king  had  left  London,  Rusbworth  (being,  it  would  api)ear.  a 
good  horseman)  was  the  person  usually  employed  to  carry 
addresses  and  other  communications  from  the  house  to  his 
majesty;  and  Wood  reconis  that  on  those  occasions  bo  was 
wont  to  perform  the  journey  to  York  in  twenty-four  hours. 
At  a  somewhat  later  date  he  appeara  to  have  been  in  like 
manner  entrusted  to  eoovtf  the  messages  of  the  house  to 
their  general,  Essex.  On  the  Hthof  June,  1 643,  the  houso 
ordered  '  That  the  mare  and  young  horse  belonging  to  Mr. 
Endymion  Porter,  lately  brought  up  fium  EiiHeld  to  lin- 
den, be  forthwith  delivere<l  to  Mr.  John  Rushworlh,  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  parliament  in  sending 
messages  hatwaan  this  house  and  the  Lord-General.' 
On  a  snbseqvent  day  it  was  further  Koolved  that  he 
should  be  recommended  to  the  eouimittee  of  the  house  for 
excise,  and  to  the  treasurers  and  commissioiiei-s,  (o  be  em- 
l)loyed  in  some  office  or  place  suitable  lo  his  condition  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  house,  'towards  a  recompense  of 
ttie  several  services  he  bath  done  for  the  kingdom.'  It  is 
not  known  however  that  he  datived  anysuhstanliatheneSt 
from  this  TOle^ 

In  1843  he  took  the  covenant  with  most  of  bis  party.  In 
Ifj-l.'),  when  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces  was 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  Ins  near  relation, 
Ru.shworth  was  appointed  his  secretary;  and  from  this  time 
he  was  principally  with  the  army,  tiU  Fairfax's  resignation 
of  his  command  in  1 650.  Beii^  at  Oxford  in  Fairfax's  suite 
in  1649,  he  received  from  the  univorsity  the  degree  of  M.A. 
Having  returned  to  London  and  token  u»  his  rssidenee  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was,  in  1652,  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  tho  reform  of  the  common  law.  The  next  time 
we  hear  of  him  is  as  one  of  the  members  for  Berwick  in 
Cromwell's  last  parliament,  which  met  in  January,  1658; 
and  he  again  sat  for  the  same  borough  in  that  which  re- 
stored Charles  IL,  in  April,  166tt.  The  overthrow  of  the 
PhMeotorato  however  was  btal  to  Rushworth's  risinir  fto^ 
tunes.  We  have  seen  the  zeal  with  whicli  he  served  the 
republican  party  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tins  was 
the  side  to  which  he  v»  as  heart  and  soul  attached  ;  lie  had 
submitted  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Historical  CoUectionH,' 
in  manuscript,  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  when  it  appeared  in 
print  it  was  usbered  in  by  a  dedication  in  very  high-flown 
terms  to  the  new  Protector  Richard.  When  the  kins;  came 
back.  Rusbworth  withdrew  this  unlucky  dedication ;  and 
he  also  made  a  modest  attempt  to  conciliate  Charles  by  pre- 
senting to  him  .some  registers  of  the  Privy  Council  which 
had  fallen  into  his  haadii.  Thanks  were  formally  rtiturncd 
to  him  in  the  king's  name  for  the  books,  but  ho  received  no 
encouragement  to  expect  any  further  evidence  of  tbe  royal 
favour. 

Rusbworth  had  not»  like  many  of  his  party,  token  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunities  and  of  the  appointments  he  bad 

held,  to  secure  a  fortune  to  himself  out  of  the  inisfirtunes 
of  bis  country,  and  he  was  now  probably  in  rather  straight 
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ened  circuniistances.  When  Sir  Orlando  Bcidgeman  wot 
made  lord  keeper  however,  in  1G77,  he  apponited  Rusb- 
vurth  his  secretary ;  and  vc  find  him  sitiing  again  for  Ber- 
«ick.bolh  in  the  {Mrliament  which  met  in  March,  1679,  and 
also  in  that  which  metat  Oxford  in  1661.  But  after  this,  it 
is  gUteJ,  be  b'ved  in  tvtifenuint  and  obscurity  ;  till,  in  1684, 
he  Mas  arrested  for  ili  ln  and  »ent  to  the  Kiiisj's  Bench 
prison,  whetts  he  reuiauiLil  liil  he  died,  on  the  I'Jih  of  May, 
i690.  He  had  latterly  tiikitu  lo  liritikiii^  to  drown  care, 
aiwl  his  niiix!  and  momory  were  iieariy  gone  for  some  time 
bctjve  lie  died. 

Ru»hwurth  left  aevaialdaughten**  TirtiiouBifoiDen.*aajrs 
Anthony  Wood,  *of  which  one  waa  tnarriad  to  Sir  Ftane. 

Vuue,  of  I  he  North.' 

Tlic  li^^t  part,  in  one  volume  folio,  of  Rughworlh's '  Hi*- 
toric.il  Colleeiions  of  Private  Passages  of  State,  Weighty 
Matters  in  Law,  and  Remarkable  Proceedings  in  ParHa- 
inent,'  embraces  the  space  from  1618  to  1629,  and  was  pub- 
lisbad  ia  16 A9.  It  waa  raprintad  elandaatinely  in  167&,  and 
also  again  in  1 682.  Pkrt  accond,  in  two  Tohnncat  •xtending 

from  1629  tu  IC40,  appeared  in  IGSO;  and  thai  Same  year 
Ruslivvorth  also  publ  hhfd,  in  one  voluuu:  folio,  his  account 
of  the  Trial  of  the  Karl  of  Strafford,  which  is  now  consi- 
dered OS  forming  the  eighth  volume  uf  his  '  Historical  Col- 
lections.* The  remaining  parts  of  that  work  were  left  ready 
for  the  press  at  bis  death ;  and  part  tbild,  in  two  volumes, 
•ziMiding  from  1640  to  1645,  appeared  in  166S;  part  l»anh, 
also  in  two  volumes,  and  coroinz  down  to  1648,  in  1701.  All 
(be  seven  volumes,  together  with  Strafford's  Trial,  were  re- 
printed 111  IT'il.  Rusliwortli's  intention,  as  he  stale!*  in  ibe 
preface  tu  his  second  vulusue,  had  been  to  bring  down  the 
Murk,  tu  llio  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1653. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  active  and  industrious  com- 
piler'a  labouni  and  of  the  value  of  \t  hut  Im  has  bequeathed 
to  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Hia  ooUootion  aontaina  an 
immense  number  of  papers  and  notfeaa  now  nowhere  else 
to  be  found,  and  many  wli  di  ;  ,  vor  were  to  be  found  else- 
where. And  it  may  aUo  be  uuaiilted  thai  the  promise  of 
peifett  impartiality  with  which  lie  hcti  out,  is  upon  the 
whole  as  weit  kept  as  we  have  any  nglit  to  expect  that  it 
should  be.  The  book  howe\'cr  was  loudly  cried  out  against 
fat  iu  unfainuaik  ila  poutive  faUehooda  and  inventions,  as 
well  as  itoomuaiona  and  auppreaiiona.  hj  the  high  ehurcb 
and  Tory  party  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  An 
eluborale  exposition  of  llie  (grounds  of  these  cbaigci  (which 
however  are  very  unsatisfactorily  made  out  after  all)  may 
be  found  in  the  long  introduction  to  Nalson's  '  Impartial 
Colleclion  of  the  Great  Affairs  of  Slate  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Scotch  Rebellion  in  the  year  1639:'  which  iodeea 
waa  piofenedly  published  *  by  bit  majesty  a  special  com* 
mand,'  in  opposition  to  Rusbworth's  work,  but  of  which,  al- 
though it  was  intended  to  come  down  to  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  iij  more  tliau  l\vo  volumes  ever  appeared,  the  first  iii 
168'i,  the  second  m  ISS.I,  lairymg  the  history  no  larlher 
than  to  January,  1042. 

RUSSELL,  LORD  WILLIAM,  was  born  m  Sentem- 
her,  1639 :  bis  aneestom  were  early  possessed  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Dorsetshire.  We  And  John  Riuwall  in  1221  the 
constable  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  hi*  deseendants  enhsequcntly 
fiUin:^  honorable  situations:  one  oftlicni,  Sir  Jolui  Rus.scU, 
was  Speaker  of  the  H'luso  of  Commuas  in  the  second  and 
tenth  year  of  Henry  VI.  A  fortunate  occurrence  r.iised 
this  family  to  wealth  and  honour:  in  1606  Phtiip,  arcii- 
duke  of  Austria,  having  been  driven  by  a  storm  into  the 
port  of  Weymoutht  waa  iMspitably  entertaine  d  by  Sir  Tbo- 
mat  IVenenard,  a  neighbouring  eouniry  gentleman-  and 
Sir  Thomas,  knowing  that  the  then  bead  of  the  Russell 
faxaily  had  travelled  and  was  a  good  linguist,  invited  bim  to 
meet  his  unexpected  guest.  During  this  visit  Mr.  Russell 
so  pleased  the  archduke  tliat  he  recommended  him  to  the 
king,  by  vthota  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
tbe  Pnvy  Chamber.  '  He  afterwards  attended  Hanry  VHI. 
in  his  expedition  in  Franee,  and  waa  present  at  the  taking 
of  TherouenneandTournay.  In  1522  he  was  knighted  by 
the  earl  of  Surrey  for  his  services  at  tbe  taking  of  Morlaix 
in  Bretagiie,  and  was  created  Lord  Russell  in  1639.'  Tbe 
lands  of  the  abbey  at  Tavistock  and  of  the  dissolved  monas- 
tery at  Woburn  were  afterwards  conferved  upon  him,  and 
ho  was  made  earl  of  Bedford.  {Liftqf  Lord  BuwU,  by  hia 
descendant  Lord  John  Russell,  from  whow  work  the  prin* 
cipal  part  of  this  artirJe  is  derived.) 

He  died  iu  ld6&,  and  was  aueoeeded  by  Francis,  tbe  se- 
eood  eoi^  who  left  no  iwiw.  The  title  now  paasad  to  the 


only  son  of  Sir  William  Russell,  by  name  tiHncis,  who  is 
known  amor>g  other  things  for  his  drainage  of  tlie  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  by  tbe  Bt;<iford  leveL  He  died  in  1641.  and 
was  succeeded  by  WiUiam  Rttmell,  wbo  married  Lady 
Anne  Carr.  daughter  of  the  eonnttM  of  SeouMrset,  known 
for  her  participatimi  in  SirTliamaB  Overbury's  murder,  and 
had  ishue,  three  daughters  and  seven  sons,  of  whom  Lord 
Russell,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  third.  Tbe 
eldest  died  an  infant,  and  the  second  in  Ifjrs. 

Kusseil  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  resided 
at  Augsburg,  spent  a  considerable  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  Cratioeat.  iMnroed  to  England  at  the  Reatocation,  and 
Was  eteeted  member  fbr  Tavistock.  He  married,  in  1669. 

Rachel  Wriothe*ly,  second  daugbicr  of  tfie  earl  of  Soulh- 
ampton,  and  widow  of  Lord  Vau^aa;!,  liie  elde-t  sun  ol 
Lord  Carlierry.  a  woman  distinguislicd  for  ardent  anil 
tender  affection,  pious,  reflecting,  firm,  and  courageous; 
alitie  exemplary  in  prosperity  and  adversiiy,  when  oh»enad 
by  multitudes  or  hidden  in  retirement. 

In  the  company  of  his  excellent  wifb  Rnieell  would  havt 
continued  to  enjoy  without  interruption  all  the  happine»  i . 
a  private  life,  had  tho  government  been  conducted  w.iii 
security  and  lionour.  But  bis  indignation  and  fears  being 
awakened  by  the  hypocrisy  and  shameless  venality  (>f 
Charles  II.,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  entered  the  lists  of 
political  contention,  ranging  himself  with  the  defenders  of 
Protestantism  and  the  opponents  of  the  king's  devices  He 
gave  great  strength  to  tho  popular  cause;  '  I  never  knew,' 
suys  Burnet,  '  any  m;in  Imvc  .so  rnlire  credit  with  tbe  natim 
as  he  had.  He  quickly  gut  out  of  some  of  the  disurdera 
into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him,  and  ever  after  that  his 
life  was  unblemished  in  all  respects.  Ho  bad  from  his  ficM 
education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  nonconformists!  and 
wished  the  laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to  then,  or 
they  more  pliant  to  the  law.  He  was  a  slow  man  and  of 
little  discourse  ;  but  he  had  a  true  judgment  wlien  be  ci  n- 
sidcred  things  at  his  own  leisure.  His  understanding  was 
not  defective,  but  bis  virtues  were  so  eminent  that  they 
would  have  more  tlian  balanced  real  defects  if  any  bad  been 
found  in  the  other.*  Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  W.  Coventry. 
Colonel  Birch,  Mr.  Powle,  and  Mr.  Littleton  were  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  party  with  which  he  acted,  and  which, 
Ijv  I  1  iceedinj;  at  first  with  moderation,  gained  so  great 
iiii  uiliucnce  in  the  country,  tnut  llie  k;ng  iuddenly  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  and  wlieii  it  re-as.»etnble<l,  found 
his  opponents  so  strong  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
the  continuance  of  the  Dutch  war.  Thus  the  alli- 
anoe  with  France  was  dissolved,  and  the  troops  bj  which 
Charles  had  wished  to  make  himself  absolute  were  dis- 
]'rrvc^.  ■  the  Cabal  ministry  was  broken  np,  and  Bucking- 
ham and  Sbaficsbury  wore  converted  into  popular  leaders. 
Tiie  king's  intrigues  with  France  were  speedily  renewed, 
and  engagements  entered  into,  for  the  performance  of  which 
he  was  again  le  receive  a  stipulated  sum  of  money.  Tbcw 
intri[>;ucs  were  fiirtber  opfnaed  by  Russell;  the  eovntiy 
party  recommended  war  with  Fhinee.  promoted  tbe  im- 
peachment of  the  king's  minister  and  favourite  I.  i  1  Da;  bv, 
and  voted  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Yorr>  li.ui  the  suc- 
cession lo  the  throne.  These  were  violent  measures,  but  they 
wei'o  justified  by  tho  condition  of  tbe  country,  the  king's 
baseness,  and  the  fear  of  despotism  and  the  re-establiSi- 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  Struggle  aagared 
a  second  civil  war,  and  had  Charles,  like  his  Sttcoessor.  at- 
tacked the  church  as  direetlv  aa  he  did  tbe  constitution,  an 
immediate  civil  war  would  nave  been  the  probable  result : 
as  it  was,  the  foundation  of  a  future  revolution  was  laid. 

.Some  of  the  principul  Whips  were  accused  of  having  con- 
spired lo  take  the  king's  life,  to  ral^e  a  rebellion  in  tbe 
country,  and  to  establish  tbe  Duke  of  Monmouth,  tbe  king's 
illegitimate  son,  upon  the  throne.  This  was  called  ih« 
'  Rye-house  Plot,*  ftom  the  nam*  of  »  turn  near  New- 
market, at  which  it  was  and  that  t^  ooofpiraton  agreed  to 
meet,  in  order  t  nttriM;  :ind  dispose  of  the  king  aa  he 
turned  from  jNc  wuiantct  races.  There  had  doubtless  becti 
many  meetings  of  disaffected  persons.  'Of  tin,  pi  t.*  writes 
Mr.  1'"qx  (Introductory  chapter  to  HiX.  (j/'7a»7jM  //.),' it  may 
be  said,  tnucii  more  truly  than  the  Popish,  that  there  was  lii 
it  some  truth  mixed  with  much  fislsebood;  and  thoogb 
many  dreamslances  in  Keoling's  Cone  of  the  infonnera)  ar* 
count  are  nearlyasabsurdand  ridiculous  as  those  in  Oaie>'  . 
it  seems  probable  that  there  Was  among  somo  of  tho«e  ae- 
eusadnnotwnof  assaarinsting  the  king;  butwbotlmr  Ibis 
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notion  was  tjver  ripened  into  wiiiit  may  be  called  a  design, 
and  much  more  whether  it  was  ever  evinced  by  such  an 
overt  act  as  the  law  require;!  for  conviction,  is  very  doubtful. 
In  regard  to  the  conspirators  or  higher  ranks,  from  wliMn  til 
suspicion  of  participation  has  boaa  kmg  rin^e  done  nw^r* 
there  U  unquestionably  reason  to  bdiere  tliat  Htuiy  hui  ofloi 
met  and  consulted,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  j 
the  means  they  actually  possessed,  as  for  that  of  devismg 
others  for  delivering  their  country  from  the  dreadful  ser- 
vitude into  which  it  had  fallen;  and  thus  far  their  conduct 
appears  clearly  to  have  been  laudable.'  The  court  aieribed 
the  king's  safety  to  bis  ireturn  from  N«woMrk«t«mwwhat 
earlier  than  was  expected,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opening  which  now  offered  for  the  annihilation  of 
their  pohlical  adversaries.  Russell,  Essex.  Sidney,  and  a 
number  of  less  irnporlatit  pers  i-  s  \vere  immediately  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  borne  were  convicted  and  e.\ecuted 
bcforo  Russell  waa  brought  to  the  bar.  On  tbo  13th  of 
July,  lfi8%  ha  took  hia  tml  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  httb  trea- 
son. He  tnu  indietfld  *fbr  eonspiring  the  d^th  of  tne  king, 
and  consulting  and  agreeing  to  stir  up  insurrection ;  and 
to  that  end  to  seijo  the  guards  for  the  preservation  of  the 
k.r.L^'s  person.'  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  is  f;iven 
by  Lord  John  Russell  (Lt/e,  p.  184),  and  in  Phillips's  State 
firialt.  We  believe  that  the  extentof  Us  «rm  was  having 
Attended  »  meetiog  wbera  n  general  riMif  ma  qpoken  of. 
and  vrhere  there  was  some  diioourse  of  the  ftastblenees  ef 
seizing  the  king's  guard.  It  was  not  shown  that  he  consented 
to  either  of  these  scheme*,  which  were  never  matured  or 
determined  on.  .'Vn  illegal  construction  uas  put  on  the 
25th  of  Edward  III.,  the  statute  under  which  he  was  in- 
dicted. Tbe  efidenoe  against  him  was  contradictory  and 
insoffideati  no  one  oham  in  the  indictment  was  proved: 
bat  in  the  nomination  of  the  panel,  the  ahetilb.  who  w«re 
creatures  of  the  court,  had  secured  his  OODViGtion.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 

From  the  time  that  the  sentence  was  passed  till  the  day 
of  his  execution,  be  manifested  great  piety,  and  main- 
teined  a  dignified  <silmnesi>.  He  was  accompanied  to  tlic 
seafibld  by  Bishop  Burnet  and  Dean  Tillotson.  Burnet, 
who  likewise  attended  hiu  during  his  imprisonment,  has 
written  an  account  of  his  latter  days.  He  delivered  to  the 
sheriffs,  at  the  lime  that  he  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  on  the  2 1st  of  J  ulv,  1683,  apapercontaiinni^  an  expla- 
nation and  statement  of  liis  conduct.  Speaking  of  (hose  who 
d  led  for  this  plot,  Mr.  Fox  says,  *  that  which  is  most  certain  in 
this  affair,  is,  that  they  hadcomnutled  no  overt  act  indicating 
the  imagining  the  king's  death,  even  according  to  the  most 
strained  construction  of  the  statute  of  Edward  UI.,  much 
less  wiis  any  such  act  legally  proved  against  them ;  and  the 
conspiring  to  levy  war  was  not  treason,  except  by  a  recent 
statute  of  Charles  II.,  the  prosecutions  upon  which  were 
exj)re»sly  limited  to  a  certain  time,  which  in  these  cas.es 
had  elapsed;  so  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  ever  stigmatised  the  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  Russell  as  a  most  flagrant  violation  of 
low  and  justice.'  Tbe  firm  and  noble  conduct  of  Lady  Rus- 
sell, whu  attended  licr  husband  during  bis  trial  to  take 
notes  and  give  him  assistance,  deserves  the  (n'eatest  admira- 
tion. The  biiterness  of  their  parting  is  de.'icnbed  in  tlio 
most  pathetic  terms,  and  a  lasting  grief  is  shown  in  her 
subsequent  correspondence.  She  died  at  Southampton 
House,  in  Sept.  1723,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  charge  made  against  Lord 
Russell,  in  common  with  Algernon  Sidney,  and  many  others 
of  less  repute,  of  having  received  bribes  from  the  Freneh 
government.  We  believe  it  to  be  groundless,  as  far  as  the 
two  persons  mentioned  are  concerned,  but  we  must  refer 
those  who  would  inquire  into  the  subject  to  tbo  more 
lengthened  biographies.  Lord  Russell's  character  is  wholly 
at  variance  vitn  such  an  act.  As  a  politician,  he  appears 
uiiilorinly  disinterested:  he  was  zealous  and  energetic, 
diough  not  tunspieuou!^  for  ability,  the  high  public esiiroation 
n  which  be  was  held  being  founded  upon  his  sense,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  integrity.  To  a  severity  of  public  principle 
he  united  the  mildness  of  domestic  affection ;  be  WSS  Be- 
loved by  his  wife  and  diildren  with  aincerity  and  eemest- 
ness.  Lord  Rtisseil's  son  was  created  dnke  of  Bedford,  one 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Devon-hire, 
and  anotiier  to  the  duke  of  Rutland.  An  act  fur  uuiiulliiig 
liis  alluuider,  w  inch  passed  m  the  first  year  of  William  and 
Mary,  recite-s  ihut  'be  was  by  undue  and  illegal  return  of 
ioiorst  having  been  refused  his  Iswfiil  diiUeime  le  tlie  nid 
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jurors  for  want  of  freehold,  and,  by  partial  and  unjust  con- 
structions of  law,  wrongfully  convicted,  attainted,  and  ex* 
ecuted  for  high  treason.'  After  the  executions  which  fol* 
lowed  the  Rye-house  Plot,  the  country  party  had  little  iattU' 
enoe  during' the  icmainder  of  Charles's  reign. 

fLnd  John  Koiseirs  L^e  of  Lard  Rtutell,  fnm  which 
this  article  is  compiled  ;  Life  and  Lrilcrs  of  Rachel,  Lady 
Rumell:  Burnel'??  Own  Times;  Hallam's  Const.  Hist.; 
Fox's  Lffi-  of  Jamt'fi  II.;  Hume;  Bin::.  Univer.,  &c  ) 

RUSSELL,  ALEXANDER,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  recoi\'ed  his  medical  education.  Having  finished 
his  studies  in  the  unhrersiQr of  that  city,  be  eemeto  London, 
and  in  the  year  1740  wtw  appointed  physician  to  the  English 
factory  at  Aleppo  Tin  .  ing  made  himself  masterof  the  Arabic 
language,  he  soon  ol)tainpd  a  preeminence  over  all  the 
practitioners  in  the  place,  and  w  as  honoured  by  the  particu- 
lar friendship  of  the  pasha.  On  hu  return  to  England,  in 
17&4,  he  published  his  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo,'  a  valu- 
able and  interesting  work.  It  oontikiiu  n  desertption  of  the 
city  and  principal  natural  prodnetions  in  itsneignhonrhood; 
togetlier  with  an  account  of  the  climate,  inhnbitant.s,  and 
diseases,  and  a  diary  of  the  progress  of  the  plague  in 
174'^-3-4.  Four  years  after  tbe  publication  of  this  work  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  St.  Thomas  s  Hospital,  be  was  elected 
physician  to  that  iit8tUniioii,whiiBltofliee  he  retained  till  hb 
death  in  1768. 

He  WM  e  man  of  greet  abilitiea,  indoatry,  and  humanity. 
He  presented  several  contributions  to  the  Royal  and 
Medical  Societies.  A  second  cdiiion  of  his  '  Natural  His- 
tory of  Aleppo,'  rcvi.sed,  c:i!  21  _ir  1,  and  illustrated  w  ilh  notes, 
by  Patrick  Russell,  has  been  translated  into  sevc'ial  Euro- 
pean langiiages. 

RUSSSLU  PATRICK*  brother  of  Dr.  Alexander  Ru»> 
sell,  was  horn  in  Seotland.  in  the  year  17S6.  His  father 
was  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  of  seven  sons  whom  he  brought  up,  it  is  reported  that 
not  one  over  guvc  him  a  moment's  disquietude.  We  possess 
no  record  of  the  early  history  of  tbo  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  It  appears  however  that  he  completed  his  me- 
dical studies  in  tbe  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  some 
time  afterwards  we  find  bim  at  Alcpno,  residing  with  his 
brother  Dr.  Alexander  Russell.  On  tlie  return  of  tbe  last- 
named  physician  to  England,  Dr.  Patrick  Russell  succeeded 
him  as  physician  to  the  British  factory  at  Aleppo.  It  was 
during  his  ri^idence  in  thi^  capital  that  the  great  plague  of 
1 760  and  tbe  two  following  years  broke  out  in  Syria,  and 
tbe  opportunities  which  it  aflbvded  bim  of  studying  this  dis> 
ease  m  an  ita  varieties*  were  not  thrown  avay  on  a  nan  of 
bts  abilities.  His  quarto  work  on  the  plague,  which  was 
published  some  years  after  liis  return  to  England,  is  justly 
esteemed  one  of  iho  best  and  most  complete  that  ever  has 
been  written  on  the  subject.  It  contains  an  historical  and 
medical  account  of  tbe  disease,  and  treats  tully  the  sub- 
jects of  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and  the  police  to  be  adopted 
in  times  of  pestilence.  He  also  gave  to  the  publie  a  new 
and  very  enlarged  edition  of  hia  brother's  work  on  Aleppo ; 
and  in  1796  publisbed  an  account  of  the  Indian  serpents 
collected  on  tne  coastofCoromandel.containin^descnptions 
and  drawings  of  each  species,  together  wuli  experiments 
and  remarks  on  their  several  poisons.  He  died  in  the  year 
1805,  and  his  name  will  be  found  among  tbe  contributors  to 
the  Royal  Society  and  some  others. 

RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.  THE.  extends  over  tbe  north- 
eastern part  of  Europe,  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia, 
and  the  north-western  coast  of  North  America.  It  consists 
of  Rus^ia  in  Europe;  Georgi.v,  or  Caucasia,  Siuekia,  and 
K.\MTCH.VTKA  in  Asia  ;  and  some  setilements  on  the  north- 
west coust  of  North  America,  [North- Wssr  Tsjuutory.] 
Excluding  tbe  last-mentioned  eovntry,  the  eiee  of  the 
whole  empire,  accordit^  to  a  very  rough  estimate,  is 
7,700,000  square  miles,  of  which  2,1 10,000  belong  to  Eu- 
rope, nf'  ii^y  '00,000  arc  included  in  Siberia,  about  100,000 
in  Gk-orgid,  and  86,000  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtcbatka. 

EuROPEA.v  Rl'ssia  Comprehends  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  that  continfiu,  extending  from  43"  to  71" 
N.  lat.  and  from  -2 u  i  fi3"  E,  long.  It  is  divided 
from  Asia  hv  the  Ural  Mountains*  which  bccm  on  tbe 
peninsula  wiiieh  lies  opposite  the  island  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  ea-st  of  the  Strait  of  Waigalz,  and  e\u-nd  in  a 
southern  direction  to  54"  N.  lat..  where  ihey  divide  into 
three  ranges.  [Ural  Moi  nt.\i.ns  ]  From  thiss  point, 
tho  river  Ural,  which  rises  between  the  two  most  eastern 
nngev,  it consideied to  ftna  the  bound  uv  ime  nnni  u  foils 
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into  the  Gmjumi  8««.  It  i«  lio««Ter  to  be  oliiened  tint 
the  politieal  division  of  ftntsiB  does  not  in  ite  vbotoektent 

coiml'le  \*.Ui  thi^  boundary  which  Vn?  hven  adopted  by 

f;i>oj^i\ii)ho;-.->.  and  lhal  a  portion  of  the  iwo  Koverninents  of 
Vrm  aad  Orenburg  extend  to  the  east  of  this  line,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  lying  in  Asta.  From  the 
■Botttb  of  the  river  Ural  the  boundary  runs  along  the  norlh- 
weatern  abora  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea  to  the  emboucbure  of  the 
nw  Koonta.  At  thia  point  begins  tbe  sontheni  b(mndar>-- 
line,  whicli  r'.niA  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  45^  E. 
I  m;,'.,  and  iheu  nearly  north  to  the  river  Manytch,  whose 
coui  sf  It  follows  to  41"  :tu'E.lon^,'.,  whence  It  continues  nearly 
due  west  to  tbe  Sea  of  Asof,  and  chiefly  along  the  cour^  ut 
tiw  river leie.  By  this  line Caucatia.ortbe two  governments 
or  Cftueuut  and  Grusia  or  Georgia,  are  separated  from 
Riusie  in  Europe.  Tbe  reneinder  of  the  southern  boun- 
dary is  formed  by  the  Sea  of  Azot;  the  Strait*  of  Yenikal6, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Near  its  western  boundary  Russia  ex- 
tends to  iho  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary bviH>!cti  u  and  Turkey  as  iar  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pruth  (near  "iS*  E.  long.).  The  Pruth  divides  Russia  and 
Turltey  nearly  to  its  source  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Ruaaia  then  begins  to  border  on  the  kin^dum  of  Galieia.  a 
portion  of  the  Autlrian  empire,  from  wbiob  it  is  notaapa* 
rated  by  any  natural  boundary.  "Where  it  touches  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  which  at  present  is  to  be  considered  as 
an  appendage  of  Ru^ftia,  tbe  rivers  Bug  and  Niemen  con- 
stitute the  boundary-hne,  but  between  tncm  there  is  a  tract 
in  which  the  boundary  is  indicated  partly  by  the  river 
Narew,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  and  partly  by  an  imaginary 
line.  Northof  the  river  Niemen»  Russia  borders  on  FnasBia, 
firom  whieh  it  is  separated  by  an  imaginary  line.  FarAw 
north  it  comes  up  to  the  Baltic,  surroundmg  the  Gulfs  of 
Rijja  and  Finlana,  and  stretching  along  that  of  Bothnia  to 
its  northern  extremity  (66°  N.  lat.).  Farther  north  it 
borders  on  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  separated  from 
Sweden  by  the  lower  coune  of  the  river  Tornea,  and  farthet 
north  by  iu  alUuont  the  Muonio.  The  boundary  between 
Rnisia  and  Norway  is  partly  formed  by  the  wateitbed  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  partly  by  the  course  of  tbe 
river  Tana.  A  small  part  of  Norway  extends  east  of  the 
river  Tana.  0:i  the  nurtli,  Russia  is  waslied  by  llie  Arctic 
Ocean,  which  tiere  forms  tlie  extensive  ^ulf  called  the 
White  Sea.  Thocountnes  included  within  thiij  bouiidaiy- 
line,  according  to  a  very  ruuglt  estimate,  occupy  au  area  of 
S,l  10.000  square  miles. 
Surface.— Ti»  wbole  snriaoe  of  Ruuia  tun  vithbro* 

Sriety  be  considered  one  extensive  plafai.  if  tbe  Ural 
lountains,  which  extend  along  its  eastern  border,  and  a 
mountain  tract  in  the  pen  insula  of  the  Crimea  [Crimea]  are 
excepted,  there  is  not  in  this  immense  extent  of  country  an 
eminence  winch  rises  more  than  6U0  feet  above  it  base,  or 
more  than  IIUO  feel  above  the  sea-level.  The  watershed 
vhieb  divides  tbe  rivers  tbnt  flow  to  tbo  Arctio  Ocean, 
tbe  Baltic,  tbe  BSack  Sea,  and  tbe  Caspian  Sea,  is  not 
formed,  as  in  Western  E  p by  mountains,  but  by  tracts 
of  elevated  pround,  the  i.a:i,:uils  of  wiiich  extend  in  wide 
and  Tieariy  levtl  ]  .m  -  and  whoso  declivities  tbrm  loiij^and 
generally  mipercepHble  »lopeii.  The  plains  themselves  are 
covered  either  with  bogs  and  swamps  or  with  forests,  and  in 
otber  parts  they  are  dry  and  woodless  tracts  called  *tmM$, 

In  tradne  Cbis  «at«ttbed,  we  begin  on  tbe  irart.  Amiost 
on  the  banKS  of  the  river  Bug,  which  separates  Poland 
from  Russia,  between  H"  30' and  63^  K.  lat.  there  is  a 

{tiain  which  is  flat,  and  the  rivers  and  watercourses  have  so 
ittle  fall  as  to  render  Iheai  un&t  to  carry  off  the  accumu- 
lated water.  The  whole  plain  therefore  is  nearly  a  continu- 
ous swamp,  covered  with  trees,  especially  flrs.  It  contains 
the  sources  of  several  atUuents  of  the  Dnieper  and  Vistula. 
On  both  sides  of  58"  N.  lat.  it  extends  from  24°  to  30" 
B.  loni;.,  a  distance  of  t40  miles,  and  renders  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Pripec  almost  impassable.  This 
portion  of  the  watershed  is  called  the  Swamps  of  Pinsk 
and  Ratnor.  The  swampy  ground  extends  farther  north, 
between  the  atUuents  of  tbe  Niemen  and  Dnieper,  to  6d°  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Diina  beAWMn 
Polotali  and  Orooya.  In  these  parU  however  the  swamna 
are  only  from  100  to  50  milee  m  width,  and  are  frequently 
interrupted  by  tracts  of  drier  and  more  elevated  land.  On  tlio 
east  of  iho  northern  exiiemity  uf  Iheiu  swamps,  bLtwcen 
64°  3U'  and  j't"  30'N.  lat.,  there  is  a  mure  elevated  country 
with  a  very  broken  surface,  and  containing  numerous  rocky 
hUs,  between-  which  many  lakes  ocenr.    The  wutli- 


oostem  edge  oi  this  traetiaeiBa  to  lie  ck»o  to  the  couie 

of  tbe  river  Dnieper,  from  its  source  till  it  turns  southward 

at  the  town  of  Orsha.  From  this  elevated  tract,  which  sepa- 
rates tht;  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Diina,  the 
watershed  extends  northward  over  the  eastern  portiu-ns  of 
the  governments  of  Vitept>k  and  Pskow,  where  it  deiiceads 
in  low  ridges  to  the  lakes  of  Pcipus  and  Ilmen.  The  mo$t 
elevated  part  of  this  tract  probably  attains  1000  feet  abovs 
the  aea,  as  tbe  town  of  l^wh  on  the  Mcekwn  is  mors 
than  700  feet  above  it.  The  watershed  hitherto  noticed 
divides  the  rivers  that  tlow  into  the  Baltic  from  those  which 
run  into  the  Black  Sea.  At  this  point  however  it  divides, 
and  forms  two  watersheds,  of  whtcli  one  ruus  Dortb-ea»t 
between  the  watercourses  that  fall  into  the  White  Sea  and 
those  which  run  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  tbe  other  runs 
south-east  between  the  rivers  which  flow  to  the  Chapianand 
those  which  fiUl  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  north-eastern  watershed  begins  in  tbe  hilly  region  of 
Valdai,  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Volga,  the  largest 
river  of  Europe.   It  lies  contiguous  to  the  Te!»ion  just  de- 
scribed, beginning;  on  the  west  between  the  sources  of  the 
river  Pols,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Ilmen,  and  extending 
north-east  to  the  river  Msta.   In  this  direction  it  occupies 
hardly  moro  than  90  miles,  bnt  eattends  from  north-west  to 
south-oast,  between  Novgorod  audVishnei  Volotshok,  more 
than  120  miles.   The  country  rises  from  the  north-west  ai.d 
south-east  with  a  gradual  slope,  and  at  tbo  town  of  Vald.n 
attains  an  elevation  ;  fail  ut  870  feel.  On  t;i   i;i  si  clevatid 
portion  of  it  there  are  steep  and  rocky  hilb,  which  however 
do  not  attain  a  great  elevation  above  their  base,  as  the 
highest  of  them,  too  PopowaGoia,oeeo(dinB  U»  Bnmbdldi^ 
does  not  exceed  934  ftet  above  the  sea<level.  As  this  region 
was  formerly  covered  with  a  continuous  fores*,  it  is  ais » 
known  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Volkhoiisk     i"i  m  the 
banks  of  the  river  Msta  the  watershed  extei  1^  :   r  hward 
towards  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  great  lakes  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  but  it  does  not  reach  it,  as  it  turns  again  to  tbe 
north-east,  and  remains  about  20  or      miles  from  tbe 
southern  extremity  of  lake  Onega,  runnine  between  its 
banks  and  the  lake  called  Bielo  Osero  (While  Lake).  Hav- 
ing passed  between  these  lakes,  it  suddenly  turns  to  tbe 
south,  and  approaches  the  banksi  of  the  Voli;a  (40"  E.  lon^.) 
wiihin  about  60  miles.   Between  the  river  Muta  and  40* 
£.  long,  the  watershed  seems  to  be  much  lower  than  on  tbe 
hilly  region  of  Valdai,  as  is  proved  by  the  facility  with 
which  canaU  have  been  made  across  it  to  unite  tbe  rtvefs  ' 
whieh  fall  into  the  lake  oC  Onega  or  into  tbe  Dwina  with  tbe 
affluents  of  the  Volga.    The  mote  elevated  timet,  with  ' 
its  very  gradual  slopes,  does  not  seem  to  exceed  20  miles  in 
width,  and  Ui  entirely  covered  with  foreifn.    From  40*  E. 
long.,  or  from  between  the  towns  of  Vologda  on  the  north 
and  Yaroslav  on  the  south,  the  watershed  extends  eastward 
near  59°  N.  laU,  between  the  affluents  of  the  Dwina  and 
thoaa  of  the  Volga,  to  SO*  E.  lone whence  it  declines  to  the 
north-east  and  reaches  tbe  Ural  Mountains  near  59*  E.  long, 
and  61°  30' N.  lat.,  between  the  sources  of  lb.   ri-.  r  rs  P,  ;- 
shora  and  Kolva  ;  the  latter  is  a  bi  ancli  of  the  K.iiua,      atliu-  ' 
ent  of  the  ^'ol<;a.  East  of  40°  E.  lous^.  no  billy  re(;;un  seems 
to  occur  ou  the  more  elevated  part  ot  it;  but  the  watershed 
ri^es  from  south  and  north  with  a  very  gentle  slope  formed  by 
broad-backed  ridgee,  which  extend  between  the  waterooursea 
nnta  ttay  sink  gradtially  to  the  levd  pbuns  whidi  extend 
along  the  krc^e  rivers.   Tbo  whole  region  however  is  very  ] 
imperfectly  known,  being  covered  with  intcniiinable  furests 
of  pines  and  firs,  and  nearly  uninhabited.    This  large  tract 
of  country  is  now  called  by  geographers  utoalli. 

The  south-eastern  watershed  begins  likewise  in  the  ele- 
vated hillv  region  which  separate*  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Diina  ana  Dnieper,  and  runs  for  some  distance  rJose  to  the  ' 
banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  so  that  the  river  Moskwa, 
which  originates  in  these  parts,  runs  eastward  to  the  Oka, 
an  affluent  of  the  Volga.    It  continues  in  :i  nearly  southern 
course  from  55"  to  52°  30',  and  up  to  53"  30'  seems  to  con 
sist  of  a  broad-backed  swell,  wluch  is  covered  with  forr-ts.  | 
Between  63°  3u'  and  52°  30'  it  expands  in  wide  and  neaclv  i 
level  plains,  which  occupy  perhaps  1  DO  miles  in  breadtbtBlla  ' 
extend  over  theeentral  provinces  of  Russia  eastward  «p  to  i 
thebanksofthe  river  Volga,  between  52*aod53*30'  N.  int..  I 
in  an  cnstem  direction.    Tbi-se  i  lains  do  not  probably  rise 
mur«i  than  MOO  feet  above  the  sca  level,  ana  are  ctiicQj 
woodless,  though  in  some  "f  the  numerous  riipre-sMns  tree» 
of  stunted  growth  are  frouuenU   Where  tbe  watershed 
appiroidwsuio  hmka  of  the  Volga,  in  thasontlumdistaiBtt 
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ef  the  govei  iivni-nt  nf  Simbirsk,  it  forms  an  elovated  ridge, 
but  small  in  width,  wliicli  runs  eaatward,  and  compels  the 
rr,  <  r  t  j  make  a  bend  at  Samara  (near  63"  N.  lat.).  On  tbe 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  a  similar  ridge  rises,  which  eo- 
rloses  the  river  Sock,  and  coaUOQM  in  an  eastern  direction 
until  it  joint  tbs  Obstitain  Siil,  or  milani  braacb  of  tha  Ural 
Mountatnt,  nctr  SC*  S.  lonft,  net  hr  ftom  the  pla«e  wli«re 
the  Bialajn,  an  affluent  of  the  Kama,  turns  rorthwarfl. 
That  portion  of  the  ridge  which  lies  east  of  the  V'ul^a  con- 
sists of  sandy  hills  almost  vrithout  vegelation,  and  partakes 
largely  of  the  nature  of  the  steppet  which  lie  south  of  it. 
Tlus  watershed  encloses  the  vide  basin  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Vol|{a  on  tbe  Muth,  and  divides  it  from  the  rirera 
vbiflh  run  southward  and  unit*  with  tb*  Dnieper  and  tbe 
Don.  " 

Besides  those  two  lines  of  wotorslicd  vbicli  cross  Russia 
from  west  to  cast,  there  is  in  the  i.i  iiem  provinces  an  ele 
vated  tract,  the  base  of  which  is  graniie,  and  which  tiaverscs 
it  in  the  same  direction,  but  does  not  form  a  watershed,  be- 
ing broken  through  by  wveral  lane  rtveca.  At  ite  vettetn 
extremity  it  it  eonnaetad  with  tSe  aMtmi  oOal*  of  tbe 
Ottpatbian  Mountains, vhieh  exiendover  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  government  of  KisbinelT,  or  Bessarabia,  and 
advance  as  far  south  as  tbe  town  of  KishinefT.  From  tbew 
ride^  the  elevated  tract  extends  east  ward,  occupjinG^on  the 
))aiiks  of  the  rivor  Dnioslcr  iho  whole  space  between  Yara- 
pol  and  Duboi»sary,  and  rendering  this  part  of  the  river 
imitfor  navigation  by  forming  lapids  and  foils.  Farther 
«Mt,  on  tbe  bank*  of  the  Bug,  it  aeenianaar  Olviopol,  and 
on  tboee  of  tbe  Int^l,  an  affluent  of  tbe  Bug.  between 
Yelisavetgrad  and  BobrineUt.  It  continues  eastward  to  the 
Dnieper,  which  is  compelled  by  it  to  make  the  great  bend 
eastward  between  47'^and  •t!*'"  N.  lat., and  m  which  U  produces 
the  Porogea,  or  twelve  waterfalls  of  Bkateritioslaw.  From 
this  place  it  declines  moto  to  tiM  ioatb.  and  extending  along 
tbo  bank*  of  tbe  KooakaTO,  an  aflomt  of  tbe  Dnieper,  it  ap- 

?roaebee  tlie  Sea  of  Ator,  where  it  temhiatea,  aeoording  to 
'alias,  on  the  banks  of  thr  rivf^r  Berda.  But  it  is  supposed 
that  It  continues  from  i.kuicrino^Uw  in  a  mure  eastern 
'  direction,  and  fills  up  the  great  eastern  bond  of  the  rifer 
Don  which  occurs  between  46°  and  M*  N.  lat. 

Russia  has  a  much  greater  wiolf  of  toil  than  any 
Other  eottntiyof  Europe.  S^OTRyextanaive  tracu  are 
.  bardlf  more  adapted  Ibr  agrieoltufe  than  the  great  African 
desert:  while  otlicr^  in  fertility  may  be  compared  with  those 
countries  without  the  tropics  which  are  most  favotired  by 
nature.   In  taking  tbia  anrvey  of  RuMa,  no  btgin  ftom 

the  north-e.ist. 

Between  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ural  Mountains  on 
the  east  and  tbe  river  Mexen  on  tbe  west,  is  the  region  of 
tbe  iteidlrae,  which  extend  fkom  the  coast  to  64**  N.  lat. 
Climate  and  soil  render  this  region  unfit  for  cultivation.  It 
ts  mostly  a  plain  covered  with  moss,  which,  for  eight  or  nine 
months,  is  frozen,  and.  the  remainder  of  the  year,  is  so 
iKilurate<l  with  water  as  to  be  rendered  impasftable.  In  some 
places  bushes  occur,  which  bear  bcrricti.  The  few  inhabi- 
tants hve  oo  fish,  which  is  very  plentiful  in  tbe  rivers,  and 
doihe  tbainrolTin  vitb  the  skins  of  tbe  wild  animals  which 
haunt  tboea  regioni.  Tbo  skins  also  supply  an  artida  of 
traffle;  fbr  wbion  thof  abtetnnnall  quantities  of  «orD.irhkh 
is  brought  from  the  emntriaft  sonth  of  the  mtatti  by  the 
river  Pechora. 

To  the  S4)uih  and  west  of  the  iundrus  extends  the  largest 
forest  in  Europe,  if  not  on  the  whole  globe.  This  region 
occupies  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  course  of 
tbe  Peohoia.  and  all  ihoie  which  lie  within  tbe  basin  of  the 
Pwina  and  iu  creat  branebes  tbe  Sukhona  and  Vychegda. 
According  to  official  slatcniciifs,  the  forests  cover  150,000 
square  miles.  They  consist  almost  exclusively  of  different 
kinds  of  pines,  especially  Pinuf  7^1  '  i  n  i  Pinus  tylvei- 
in*:  and  of  fin,  larch,  and  huch.  Only  a  few  apots 
in  this  country  are  cultivateil,  and  produce  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  peas, 'as  w«U  as  hemp  and  flax.  But  as  tbe  sum- 
mar  is  very  short,  and*  during  this  ssmon,  the  weather  very 
unsettled,  foga  and  rain  beim;  very  ftaqnent,  the  crops  fre- 
quently fliil.  and  they  only  yield  Arom  three  to  five  tiroes 
the  sfed.  Hard  frost  OFitinucs  from  the  end  of  October 
10  the  eiid  of  April.  The  scanty  poptilatioii  is  mostly  oc- 
cupied in  bringing  the  prmhuc  of  the  forests  to  market, 
especially  to  Archangel.  This  region  extends  westward  to 
the  river  Onega,  and  southward  to  the  uiMrfKi  the  nofthcra 
declivity  of  which,  ebiefly  oeeupied  by  ivamp^  but  well 
wooded,  boUogs  to  it.  ItcomprriModatbawmtaraportioa 


of  tite  govommMit  of  Arkbongal  and  tba  wbola  of  Vo 

logda. 

West  of  the  river  Onopa  begins  the  region  of  rocks  and 
lakes.  It  extends  over  the  immense  tract  which  lies  botwean 
the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  of  Bothnia  on  the  wast  and  loath, 
and  the  White  Sea  on  tba  north-east,  and  wbich  is  called 
by  modern  geographers  the  Isthmus  ef  Finland.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neva  across  the  southern 
portion  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  the  southern  shores  of 
that  of  One^a  to  the  lake  of  Lalslia,  indicates  thesouthern 
boundary  of  this  region ;  a.id  another,  drawn  from  the  town 
of  Uleaborg,  on  the  shoresof  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  in- 
nermoat  reoem  of  tba  Gulf  of  Kandalaakajai  ttfaratea  it  Aom 
Russian  Lapland.  This  region  extends  ftom  eiat  to  wast 
about  500  miles,  and  from  south  to  north  more  than  400 
miles,  and  considerably  exceeds  the  British  Islands  in  extent. 
I1  l;as  a  much  more  broken  surface  (ban  any  otiier  portion 
of  Russia  of  equal  extent.  The  northern  portion,  as  far  as 
65**  30',  is  level ;  at  least  it  does  not  contain  any  continuous 
ridge  of  hills,  and  hero  tbe  watershed  is  found  to  rise  gndu* 
ally,  but  not  to  a  great  eleration.  Near  6ft*  SO'  N.  lat  and 
3U*  E.  lone,  a  ridge  of  hills  rises,  which  runs  south  to  64" 
N.  lat.,  where  it  divides  into  two  ridges,  of  which  that 
which  runs  cast  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  theWhilo 
Sea  from  those  that  run  to  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega. 
After  having  passed  the  last-meniioncd  lake  at  a  short  d.a- 
tance,  it  approaches  the  banks  of  tbe  Onega  river,  and  then 
turns  to  tbe  south-west,  and  terminates  in  that  dirsotion 
not  Ar  ftom  the  south-eastern  shores  of  tbe  lake.  It  is 
called  tbe  Mountains  of  Masielka  (girdle),  and,  properly 
spi  ikin^;,  is  only  a  huge  swell  of  elevated  grouna  with  a 
bruad- backed  summit.  It  consiists  rhielly  of  sand-hills;  but 
in  some  parts  gr.uiite  appears,  and  in  such  places  the  de- 
clivity is  steep.  The  ridge  which  runs  westward  is  mainly 
composed  of  gmaitOb  hut  it  i&of  inconsi<icrulile  eievatiun.  and 
grows  lover  as  it  appraaebes  tbe  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  sinUog 
down  to  the  level  ground  at  a  ooasidefable  dbtanee  tnm  tba 
shores.  The  country  i  rrounded  by  llicse  two  ridges, 
the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  1' inland,  the  river  Neva,  the  lake 
of  Ladoga,  the  nver  Swir,  and  the  like  of  Onega,  bus  a 
rocky  subsoil ;  and  in  many  places  the  rucks  rise  above  the 
surface,  and  constitute  hills.  They  never  form  an  extensive 
mass,  hot  only  low  and  nanow  ridgea,  wbieb  alternate  vitb 
wide  and  deen  depressions,  tbe  greater  part  of  vhieh  ara 
filled  up  with  lakes.  It  is  supposed  that  onc  fourth  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  water.  The  general  surface  of  the 
country  appears  to  be  lowest  towards  the  cast,  north  of  the 
lake  of  Ladoga,  where  it  probably  does  not  attain  20U  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  is  less  interspersed  with  rocks  and 
lakes.  But  in  approaching  30°  S.  lone,  it  rises oonsiderably. 
The  lake  of  Saimo,  vhieh  lies  towaras  the  southern  estro- 
mity  of  this  rocky  region,  and  is  only  divided  by  an  isthmus, 
soOMWhaC  more  than  20  miles  vide.  ftx>m  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
is  said  to  be  2W  feet  above  the  sea-levcl ;  and  tbe  numerous 
cataracls  of  iho  iiver  Voxa.  or  Vuoxen.  by  whit-h  its  wnteni 
arc  carried  to  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  support  this  [l^sertion.  If 
we  consider  that  the  lake  of  Saima  receives  the  waters  of 
numerous  other  lakes  of  various  size,  which  extend  in  a  line 
northward  to  63**  aiKN.  lat,  a  distance  of  180  miles,  and 
that  the  eliannels  by  vbieb  they  send  their  waters  down- 
wnrd  liavo*a  Very  rapid  course,  :ti  sotne  plnrns  rnrm 
cataracts,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tiie  j^eaeial  level  of  tlia 
country  that  surround.>i  the  lake  of  Pielisyarvi.  which  is  Itie 
most  northern  of  them,  may  be  600  or  70i)  feet  aliove  the 
sea-level.  The  system  of  lake^i  which  follows  next  to  the 
westward  is  called,  from  the  largest  of  them,  that  of  L'aiana,, 
The  country  along  the  shorn  of  this  lake  is  ealled  IVvaa* 
teland,  and  is  considered  the  most  elevated  portion  uf  Fin- 
land; its  general  level  is  estimated  to  be  400  feet  above 
the  sea,  even  towards  tbe  south,  where  the  river  Kymiietie, 
which  issues  from  the  lake  of  Pai'una,  descends  with  nu-  1 
merous  cataracts  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  country 
seems  not  to  be  lower  east  of  24°  E.long..  until  it  approaebei 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  within  about  40  miles,  to  which  it 
gradually  deieandB  in  a  latbor  genila  riupe.  The  rocky 
elevations  vhieh  divide  the  lakes  fnm  one  another  occupy 

only  a  small  space,  is  level  trnots,  usually  <if  considerable 
extent,  lie  between  their  dechvitica  aiid  ilu-  waiir-cdgo. 
The  hills  rise  to  different  elevations,  from  .'uu  to  6U0 
or  800  feet  above  their  base,  and  frequently  take  ilie  roost 
Ibntaatical  shapes.  Many  of  their  dcchvines  are  covered 
with  tmes.  All  tba  northern  shores  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  thoaattemsboro«r  tbo  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  as  far  north 
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dS  64*'  N.  Ut,  are  high  and  rocky,  especially  the  furri  M  i 
They  are  also  lined  with  numeroaa  rooki  and  amtU  Uan  1:^, 
vbich  render  the  navigation  difficult  and  dattMrow;  but 
good  harbours  and  anchorage  are  found  about  tEeia  ulsndt. 
Though  the  c  ountry  rises  as  we  proceed  from  east  to  west, 
the  climate  improves  in  the  same  degree,  and  vegetation 
and  cultivation  alsa    In  the  country  surrounding  the  lake 
of  OiM|^  the  wiotert  are  nearly  as  severe  as  on  the  Dwina 
in  those  districts  vfaere  the  Sukhona  and  Vychegda  unite, 
and  the  soil  principally  coniista  of  anuxtaM  of  elaj  and 
sand,  in  which  the  latter  predominatas.  Tlw  eold  and  wet 
season  is  long,  and  renders  the  crops  very  unccrlair; :  and 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  very  iimited. 
Rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  barley  a ro  cultivated  in  some 
places,  and  also  hemp  and  flax,  but  by  far  the  greatest  port  is 
atill  in  a  natural  state.   Pine-forests  still  cover  more  than 
nine>leDtiii  of  the  country,  perhaps  not  leaa  than  so.ooo 
aquaro  miles.  There  are  few  cattle  in  Ibaae  diatricts,  owing 
to  the  want  of  meadows,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
them  tlinnitjii  a  winter  which  lasts  eight  or  nine  month*.  But 
the  more  rocky  couiitiy  farther  west  contains  extensive 
meadows  along  tiie  banks  of  tlio  lake*,  and  the  rearing  of 
cattie  and  the  management  of  the  dairy  form  the  principal 
bnuicboaofmalaeonony.  AgnouUuBeiaakomuehnioraat- 
tended  to ;  and  in  addition  to  tlie  graini  which  are  cultivated 
farther  east,  some  wheat  is  produced.    Many  tracts  which 
are  covered  \Mth  bogs  presen'e  the  ice  under  their  iurface 
late  m  summer,  and  are  the  cau<e  of  night-frost!<  being  felt 
to  the  end  of  May  or  tlte  beginning  of  June.   The  climate 
is  extremely  w  ei,  and  mttdl  snow  falls  during  the  winter. 
A  sudden  lhaw  frequently  fills  the  basins  of  the  lakes  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  water  rises  sevml  feet  above  the 
adjacent  country,  dainagcs  the  v  i  itrr  r-niK,  nnd  renders 
the  fields  incapable  of  beini^'  (■uiu..Unt  toi.  bum racr  crops. 
Willi  nil  these  disudvanlaf,'cs,  the  western  portion  of  this 
rocky  country,  Tavnsteland,  exports  annually  a  considerable 
r|iiunuty  of  grain.    Thuii<j;h  the  winter  generally  lasts  from 
October  to  May,  and  the  tbemKimeter  descends  to  24* 
below  lero,  A'nits,  especially  cbernes,  apple*,  and  pears,  sue- 
ceed  al  l  1 1    i1  o  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  on  that 
of  Bjttiiiia  as  far  norta  ns       N.  Int.    At  Abo  the  mean 
annual  temperature  is  40^  that  of  the  winter  24°,  of  llie 
spring  40°,  of  the  summer  50^^  and  of  the  autumn  42° ; 
but  at  the  northern  eaitremiiy  of  this  region,  at  Ulcaborg, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  only  ti-i".  The  Quantity 
of  rain  which  annually  Mis  ia  24  inehe*.   Spring  does  not 
apjicnr  before  the  end  of  l\Tay.  when  tho  biicli  comes  into 
leaf,  and  the  ue  of  the  rivers  breaks.    In  the  middle  of 
Auyiisi,  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of  .July,  night-frosts 
occur.    Barley  and  some  rye  however  are  cultivated:  they 
are  sown  and  cut  in  the  space  of  six  or  peven  weeks.  There 
are  still  extensive  foresu  in  this  region*  vbich  chiefly  cover 
the  dedivittes  of  the  rocky  masses:  they  ehieliy  consist 
of  pines  and  ftrs.    The  timber  cannot  be  broH<:ht  to 
market,  uii  account  of  the  cataracts  which  occur  in  all  the 
rivers ;  but  •  great  quantity  of  tav  is  annually  made  in  these 
forests. 

That  portion  of  Russia  which  lies  north  of  u  Imo  drawn 
from  Uleaborg  to  the  exttemity  of  the  Gulf  of  Kandalas- 
knya  comprehends  Lapland  as  ikr  as  it  belong  to  Ruasia. 

The  surface  is  mostly  a  level,  on  which  some  sand  hills  rise 
a  few  hundred  feet  above  their  ba5ie.  There  are  numerous 
de|ir>-ssions  on  ihi.>  pl<i;i;,  !  most  of  them  i  f  little 
depth,  and  form  only  extensive  bogs;  the  deeper  dcprei>- 
alona  are  pernancnt  lakes,  of  which  some,  as  that  of 
Enara,  are  of  grnt  extent.  The  aandy  soil,  being  well 
aaturated  with  moisture  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  affords 
pasture  for  a  few  months  to  a  breed  of  small  cattle,  but 
tispeoially  to  the  numerous  herdi  of  reindeer.  In  tho 
southern  districts  there  are  considerable  forests  of  hi^'h 
growth;  but  towards  the  north  they  are  less  frequent,  and 
the  trees  are  of  diminutive  size  Some  level  and  more 
fertile  tracts  occur  along  the  hanks  of  the  lakes,  on  which 
rye  and  barfoy  are  cultivated,  which  commonly  ripen  in 
spite  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  length  of  the 
winter.  Even  alons^  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kolu,  the  interior  of  w  hich  is  rocky,  but  mostly  level,  though 
tiiti  shores  are  high  and  precipitous,  rye  and  barley  are 
cultivated.  The  early  night-frosts  indeed  frequently  destroy 
the  oopa;  but  when  that  is  not  the  case,  the  labour  of  the 
huihandman  is  richly  recompensed  by  a  crop  which  pro* 
duces  twentyfold  its  seed.  We  have  a  set  of  meteorological 
•olKMrvatioos  made  at  Enontekis  (68"  30'  N.  lat.)  m  ibOi- 


iSOd,  according  to  which  the  roean  annual  temperature  of 
ihat  place  did  not  exceed  27°,  that  of  the  winter  was  0%  of 
the  lixing  %i%  of  the  aummw  M'.  and  of  the  antumn  264*. 
On  the  southern  totat  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the 

shores  are  composed  of  limt  stoTi^',  n).;'.  rise  abruptly  from 
the  sea  like  a  wall  to  .iri  i.-luvatiun  c.i  to  180  feet.  From 
this  elevated  coast,  the  c  tuniry  l>. t.  i.iis  in  a  level  plain 
from  30  to  4U  miles  southward,  and  tiicn  descends  to  the 
plain  of  Livonia  by  a  gradual  slope.  The  surface  of  the 
plain  ia  eovered  vith  a  layer  of  mould  «f  indifferent  fettiUiy, 
pndtiehig  nodeiate  crops  of  rye  and  barle}-.   A  pari  of  the 

plain  is  covered  with  wni  ils,  ron'^i'^tirp  romraonly  of  birch, 
but  frequently  inlerraixod  wiUi  popiaiaaad  lime-trees;  the 
lait-mentioned  trees  constitute,  in  some  places.  ivtLii-  re 
forests.  The  plain  ia  furrowed  bv  watercourses,  which  iie 
many  varda  behm  Am  lurlboa,  tnd  the  litm  vhiA  flow  a 
them  have  n  very  rapid  couiM^a*  lo  ha  unfit  fix  anv 
tion,  at  least  in  several  places.  There  are  no  avatnpa  in  ^ 
region. 

Though  both  the  aoitheru  and  suuliieiii  shores  of  th« 
Gulf  of  Fmland  are  elevated  and  rocky,  tho  coui.try 
that  surrounds  its  innermost  recess  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Neva  forms  a  depmsion  which  extends  round 
the  lentham  ahorea  of  the  lake  of  ii*dMn,  and  oontinnas 
to  the  aonthem  extremity  of  that  of  Onega.  Towards 
the  south  it  rcarhes,  near  .'59"  N.  lat  .  the  hilly  tracts  that 
branch  off  from  tho  ;;:rDl'j-lai;d  al"  Va.dai.  A  moderately 
thin  layer  :  !  iduuI  I  <  jti  r,  a  subsoil  of  rock.  The  surface 
is  level  and  very  swampy,  and  though  the  soil  is  not 
de\'uid  of  fertility,  it  can  only  be  successfully  cultivated 
with  great  labour.  Though  aituated  in  the  immediats 
vidnt^  of  one  of  the  lai^gest  and  most  popuWuB  lowne  o. 

Europe,  only  a  rrry  smnl!  pri^portion  (rf  il'.r-  surfart^  of  this 
region  is  under  cultivation,  ami  about  Jij  inns:  :'  fn  iu  Peter*- 
bu!'_;  tlie  forests  commence,  whicli  oi'cui  y  i.>'<iilv  The  whole 
of  tho  country.  The  forests  consist  almost  solely  of  fir  and 
birch ;  pine  does  not  occur  except  in  a  few  spots  wbidiaie 
somewhat  mote  elevated  and  have  a  d«y  totL  Imuaanaa 
houlden  of  granite  are  dnpersed  through  theae  Ibceats.' 
The  mean  annual  tenipcratur?  nf  Petersburg  is  lower  than 
lhatof  Abo,  being  only  37*:  tlinLut  the  winter  is  Ifi".  of  the 
spring  32^°,  of  the  summer  and  of  the  autuuin  S7^'. 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  m  that  cii; 
is  between  17  and  18  inches. 

The  tahto-land  of  Valdai  and  the  elevuted  tract  which 
extends  fhnn  the  river  Mfta  to  the  lake  Bielo  Om* 
(both  v-hirh  rrniiitries  surround  the  plain  just  noticed  on 
the  souU;  aiid  south-east)  were  formerly  covered  with  tx- 
tensivo  forests,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  cleared 
away,  and  certainly  they  do  not  now  occupy  one-lhird  and 
pcriiaps  not  one-fourth  of  the  surface.  They  chiefly  consist 
of  elms,  birolh  and  poplar.  The  aurfine  ia  undulaiiog.  and 
the  rocky  eminenoM  which  rise  on  it  only  attain  a  height 

of  100  to  '200  1Wt  ;.l:i.vo  th'jii'  bose.  Ttinugh  grain  succeed- 
very  well,  .lu:!  thu  Cf»>})i>  ure  ratiitf  «»buiuiant,  the  greate: 
pai  l  i3  v.y.rd  for  the  maintenance  of  horses,  whu-h  are  : 
great  request,  as  several  weU<frequenled  roads  and  three 
lines  of  canals  traverse  this  region.  The  elevated  and 
broken  region  whidi  ia  contiguous  to  the  table-land  af 
Valdai  en  the  west;  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
governments  of  Pskowand  Vitepsk,  appsars  to  be  similar  in 
its  natural  features,  but  the  surface  exhibits  greater  variety, 
I  lakes  being  very  numerous,  and  probably  tln  ir  i  iTects  tr. 
ognculturu  are  as  hurtful  hcie  as  in  Finland.  But  this  tract 
is  imperfectly  known,  aa  it  it  not  travetaed  by  nay  great 
line  0^  road. 

A  ridge  of  elevated  ground  of  oonaidenhb  width  com- 
mences on  the  banks  of  the  river  Diina  near  Diinaburg.  no: 
far  from  which  town  the  last  rapids  in  the  river  occur.  It 
extends  northward  on  both  sides  of  27"  E.  long.,  and  tetioi- 
nates  on  the  banks  of  lake  Peipus  south  of  Dorpat.  It 
appears  thui  its  aveiwe  elevation  is  about  600  feet  abe«e 
the  sea^level.  at  leaat  tneamall  lake  imar  tha^own  «^  Marien- 
burg,  which  lies  neariy  in  the  middle  of  this  ridge,  bu 
this  elevation.  But  ir.  >  my  places  there  are  hills  which  are 
from  3(10  to  50i)  feet  lui^iier.  This  sandy  and  sterile  nd^ 
separates  the  elevated  table-land  of  V'ltepsk  and  Pskow  from 
tiie  low  plains  of  Livonia,  whicii  extend  wcsiward  from  It 
to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  ^tem  portion  of  this 
plain,  east  of  26"  £.  long,  is  in  geneial  undukting.  but  m 
many  placoa  coatems  frills  400  or  500  Ihet  hvgK  In 
this  tract  the  aoil  is  chiefly  Inam  v.  nnr!  hn.-;  n  c  aisiderahis 
degree  of  Cutilitjr.   ia  tho  totesu  the  birch  /u-evatla.  Tb 
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Um  «Mtt  of  26*  E.  loab  tiM  oowitrr  i*  pmAj  »  kveU 
vHk  til*  exoeptioo  of  tte  KNltlwra  Wiviete  bflCwaaii  ibe 

Di'ina  and  the  river  Aa,  where  there  are  sotnu  hills.  7*hc 
WL^cnbcri?,  near  the  town  of  Wenden,  atiaius  1200  feet 
nbove  the  sea-level.  The  soil  of  the  level  portion  of  the  plain 
i»  much  leu  fertile,  the  greater  part  of  it  consisting  of  sand, 
which,  by  being  saturatud  with  moisture  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  becomes  fit  for  nuuntoiniag  vtpiatioa.  tad  for 
producing  grain,  hemp, and lliab  The  ftwrti  contUt mostly 
of  pine,  and  occu  |  \  n  e  onsiderablc  portion  of  the  level  grouiul. 
It  terminates  on  Va^  ^  a  with  a  low.  Hat,  aud  sandy  shore. 

The  immons  -  ti  i  t    ;  country  which  extends  from  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Diina  southwards,  having  the  swampy 
region  on  the  east,  and  terminating  in  the  great  swamps  of 
Pinsk  and  Ratoor,  ia  trsTcniad  from  north  to  south  by  a 
•erics  of  tabls'lands,  whSA  oooupy  extensive  tracts  between 
the  Diina  and  Vilia  (an  affluent  of  the  Nieroen),  the  Vilia 
and  the  Niemcn,  and  the  lust-mcntioncd  rivers  and  the  Bug, 
and  exlerid  eastward  r    ilji:  s.v.  iTjps.    Tlie  tops  spread  out 
in  large  plains,  the  borders  of  which  however  are  not  well  de- 
terminen.  as  they  lower  imperceptibly  towards  the  rivers  with 
Jong  and  gtadual  sJopas.    The  nore  elevated  portions  of 
time  laMe'lBiida  are  nom  400  to  80O  feet  above  tbe  sea«level, 
and  as  tbe  aoil  is  sandy  and  dry,  but  well  penetrated  by 
the  water  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  they  are  covered 
with  pine-furesti*,  wincli  supply  the  best  pine-timber  in 
Europe.   This  limber  in  Uuatetl  down  tbe  atUuents  of  tbe 
Nivmen,  and  is  sent  from  Memel  to  England.   On  the 
moat  southern  table-land,  betweeo  the  Niemen  and  Bug, 
near  tbe  sources  of  the  river  Naraw,  and  eontiguotM  to  tbe 
swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor  (between  32°  29'  and  £2" 
51'  N.  lat.,  and  23"  40'  and  24°  30'  E.  long.),  is  tbe  forest  of 
Iliulviviza,  which  occupies  more  than  700  square  n)d<;>,  or 
about  the  extent  uf  Westmoreland,  uud  coutauu  oak.  fir. 
and  pines  uf  immense  size.   It  is  said  that  no  person  has 
ever  penetrated  through  this  wilderness,  as  the  interior 
ie  filled  up  with  immense  truoka  of  fallen  trees.    It  is  the 
only  place  where  the  urus  is  still  fotind.   rBisoN.]  Tbe 
lower  countries  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  nave  a  tolera- 
Illy  fertile  sod,  consisting  of  loam  and  sand,  intermixed 
with  alluvtal  uioulil,  the  deposit  of  the  inundations  of  the 
rners.   Thoy  pruduco  whe;it,  rje,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
and  millet.   Cattle  are  not  abundant,  owing  to  the  want  of 
raeadows.    Horsies  are  numerous,  but  uf  small  size.  The 
climate  of  ibis  region  is  much  colder  tba^  that  of  tbe 
eouDtriei  along  the  Baltic  under  the  same  parallel.  Even 
iii'the  southern  districts  the  mean  nnniml  teni]>i'rnturo  does 
not  exceed  42**.    Tfio  wmter  is  lunt;  an<l  severe;  tlic  spring 
^liorl  and  late.  The  summer  is  extremely  variable;  tlic  dif- 
feretice  between  two  days  frequently  amounting  to  20"  and 
more.   The  heat  is  sometimes  ianpiloMbtab  I^Ut  is  soon 
liiUowed  by  a  eold  viad.  Fogs  are  verj  fteqaent  in  tbie 
seemni.  Autumn  is  the  most  agreeeUe  eeason,  wben  tbe 
days  are  dry  anl  warm  ;  but  the  nitjlit*  are  chilly. 

Wo  pass  to  the  survey  of  the  ba^in  of  the  nvcr  Volga, 
which  occupies  f>50.0UO  square  miles,  and  is  ecjual  in  extent 
to  three  times  the  area  of  France,  and  five  aud  a  baU  Umv» 
that  of  the  British  Islands.  It  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant* and»  gcoendly  speaking,  tbe  most  fertile  portion  of 
tbe  whole  etopire.  The  upper  twain  of  tbe  Volga  eompre- 
heuds  the  governments  of  Twer.  Yaroslaw,  and  KKstronu. 
The  source  of  the  nvcr  is  \>\u  feet,  ihe  town  of  Tw.t  .f'j'j 
feet,  and  tbe  town  ot'  Nishiiei  Nuvgurud.  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  this  part  uf  the  basin,  230  feet  above  the  level  of 
I  lie  sea.  To  this  region  belongs  a  great  part  of  tbe  southern 
declivity  of  tbe  uwalli.  or  northern  vatershed.  JBetween 
Yaroslaw  and  Koetroma,  the  declivity  of  the  uwalli  ter* 
iiiinatea  about  ten  cr  twelve  miles  from  the  Volga,  l)Ut 
f.irther  east  at  a  greater  dialaiice.  Hetwceu  U  and  the 
river  there  is  a  level  plain.  This  d.clivity  is  much  less 
wouded  than  the  northern  towards  the  confluents  of 
the  Dwina.  The  forests,  which  consist  mostly  of  pines, 
occupy  leas  than  half  its  surface.  Tbe  remainder  is 
l  arily  oovered  with  moreaes  and  moon,  and  partly  with 
licaths.  here  and  there  interspersed  with  tracts  of  sand.  It 
IS  only  along  the  waiercuurses  that  ciiliivablc  tracts  of  mo- 
'lorate  extent  and  intxierate  fcrlilily  occur.  'Ihe  jilains  j 
,iiong  the  banks  of  thu  Volga  above  and  below  Twer  are  ■ 
iiii>deralcly  fertile,  and  give  tolerable  crops  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley t  oats,  liemp,  aud  flax :  the  forests  which  lie  within 
them  and  on  their  borders  consist  of  oak.  birch,  ash,  alder, 
poplar,  fir,  and  pine.  Farther  dawn  the  land  is  less  fertile, 
aud  as  the  climate  seems  to  bo  more  severe  and  less  favour- 


able to  the  iptovth  of  ^rain,  hemp  and  flax,  en]oeiaUy  the 
latter,  constitute  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture.  Ex- 
tensive fields  are  entirely  covered  with  flax.  Ryo  and  barley 

are  cultivated  with  tolerable  success,  but  wheat,  oats,  and 
jteas  do  not  succeed  so  well,  and  arc  liitle  grown.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  flax  and  hemp  grown  ia  this 
country  is  consumed  in  the  numerous  manufactures  which 
exist  in  tbe  towns  and  even  in  the  viUams.  Forests,  efaiefty 
of  pine,  are  rather  numerous.  West  ofKffiitromn  however. 
',  where  the  ])laini  increase  in  width,  the  !^oil  is  almost  exclu- 
sively covered  with  sand,  which  produces  few  trees,  and 
is  only  parti;illy  cultivated.  In  a  few  depressuns  there  are 
meadows,  but  it  is  in  general  a  very  poor  tract. 

South  of  this  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga  lies  that 
of  its  affluent  the  Oka,  which  in  some  pUoes  extends  to 
N.  lat.,  and  is  en  an  eveteie  260  mHes  from  north  to  south. 
Not  far  from  the  hanks  of  the  Vetera,  the  country  south  of 
It  liae^  to  an  elevation  of  from  60  to  luo  feet,  generally 
with  a  steep  ascent,  but  in  several  places  with  a  long  gentle 
slope.  The  country  which  hence  extends  southward  is  an 
undulating  plain  interspersed  with  a  few  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  and  gradual  dieclivities.  The  general  level  of  tbe 
surfbee  rises  very  dowly.  as  the  town  of  Moscow  is  only  41 6 
feet  above  the  sea.  or  only  26  feet  higher  than  Twer,  and  no 
part  of  the  intervening  country  much  exceeds  600  feet ;  but 
towards  the  weat  it  rises  iiigher,  as  the  town  of  Mojaisk  is 
70Ufeet.  It  rises  probably  also  much  higher  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Oka  (north  of  22°  N.  lat.),  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  amount  of  this  rise.  The  soil,  which 
near  the  Volga  is  of  indiOercnt  quality,  improves  as  wo  pro- 
ceed both  south  and  east.  In  the  government  of  Moscow  it 
is  fertile,  but  still  more  so  in  those  of  Kaluga  and  Tula,  and 
a  part  of  Orel.  Bui  on  approaching  the  watershed  in  Orel,  tbe 
soil,  though  clayey,  is  very  dry,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
tbe  steppes  which  lie  towards  the  Black  Sea.  The  country 
to  the  west  uf  Moscow  has  also  a  less  fertile  soil,  aud  though 
a  part  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  the  ewps  are  lass  abundant, 
and  the  fereats,  which  occupy  extensive  traets.  consist  only 
of  scrub  oaks.  In  proceeding  cast  of  Moscow  through  the 
governtiir  I  t  f  Vladimir,  Riasan,  and  the  northern  districts 
of  Tambow,  tlic  &oU  improves  still  more  than  it  duos  towards 
the  south.  The  rivers  which  inlcr.scct  this  extensive  region, 
and  generally  with  a  northern  and  eastern  course,  run  in 
narrow  valleys  from  50  to  100  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  plain.  The  river  bottoms  are  chiefly  covered  with 
sand,  and  are  utterly  sterile ;  in  a  few  places  only  there  are 
meadows.  Tlie  heights  which  enclose  these  valleys  are 
steep.  Forests  are  rare  in  the  countries  south  of  Moscow, 
but  in  the  eastern  districts  they  occur  at  certain  intervals 
between  the  well  cultivated  fields,  and  consist  of  birch  nud 
fir.  among  which  there  are  many  tall  oaks.  Though  Moscow 
ia  not  situated  ia  the  veiy  eentte  of  this  iq;ion,  but  rather 
towards  its  northern  boundary,  the  elimate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  that  of  the  whole  countr;.,  ;is  ilie 
districts  farther  south  are  more  elevated.  The  mean  i.iiiiuul 
temperature  is  39".  that  of  the  winter  13',  that  of  the  spring 
that  of  the  summer  62"',  and  that  of  the  autumn  40". 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  summer  is  one  degree 
higher  than  at  JLondoot  whilst  in  that  of  the  winter  there  ia 
a  dilTerenee  of  S6*.  In  spring  the  differenoa  is  }i\  but  in 
autumn  only  1°.  Tlie  number  of  rainy  days  ia  80$  in  tlw  , 
year,  but  still  the  quantity  of  ram  is  small. 

Tiie  middle  basin  of  the  Volga  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Oka  downwards  to  the  ridge  of  Samara,  and  compre- 
hends the  four  governments  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  Pensa, 
Caaan,  and  Simoirsk.  It  contains  the  meet  fertile  part  of 
tiie  besin  of  the  Volga,  and  perhap.s  of  all  Russia.  Fallas  re- 
peatedly asserts  that  this  region  is  the  granary  of  the 
empire.  The  most  fertile  portion  of  it  lies  on  the  west  of 
the  river.  Aluiig  its  bunks  there  i.i  an  acclivity  from  300 
to  500  feet  above  its  lowest  level ;  and  (he  country  at  the 
back  of  this  acclivity  does  not  descend,  but  stretches  out  on 
an  undulating  level,  here  and  there  rising  into  hills  covered 
with  excellent  soiL  It  prodnen  abundance  of  wheat,  rye, 
spelt,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  millet.  Tlorsos  and  cattle  arc 
numcri'Us.  but  of  small  size.  Sheep  are  very  abundant, 
especially  the  Inuad-tailed  kind.  Oak  is  the  most  commor 
kind  ufwood;  birch  and  lime  trees  are  also  numerous,  but 
the  few  forests  of  fir  which  occur  in  this  rich  loamy  soil  con- 
sist only  of  stunted  and  crooked  trees  covered  with  branches 
flrom  the  bottom  te  tbe  top,  and  they  cannot  be  used  as 
timber.  The  region  cast  of  the  river  is  not  quite  so  fertile, 
but  still  it  supplies  rich  crops,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
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Mtonilfv  fbmla  of  oA  vhieh  oeeuftf  Hh*  higher  grounda. 

These  higher  grounds  arc  divided  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  by  a  low  tract  from  four  to  stx  or  even  eight  miles  in 
width,  which  is  parti v  covered  with  swamps,  but  partly  sup- 
plies good  pasture.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  (ja«an 
fat  nMrljr  equal  to  tiMt  of  Moscow,  being  37|°,  but  the 
utuinn  and  wioter  on  much  colder.  The  mean  tempera- 
turn  of  ttio  autumn  is  only  33",  and  tint  of  the  winter  iu°, 
while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  is  65°,  or  four 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  London,  and  that  of  the  spring 
is  42". 

To  the  north  and  east  of  this  portion  of  the  basin  of  the 
Volga  extends  that  of  its  largest  affluent,  the  Kama,  whii  h 
is  Mated  to  comprehend  an  area  of  more  than  200,000 
•qUHv  miUtt  or  to  bo  equal  to  that  of  all  Franco.  It 

cMtains  the  government  of  Vialka.  tbo  jBNatest  part  of 
that  of  Perm,  and  the  northern  poftioa  orOranburg.  As 

this  extensive  region  lies  contiRUOUs  to  the  central  and 
southern  portion  of  the  Ural  Mountams  [Ural  Moun- 
T\iNs],  the  counlrj'  adjacent  to  the  range  is  raountamous, 
being  traversed  by  a  few  offsets  of  that  chajn.  But  the 
country  lowers  rapidly  at  we  proceed  -.^ii  >vajd.  The  town 
of  Biiai.  hardly  seventy  miloa  diitaat  Scorn  the  (preat  laqgo 
in  a  itraight  line,  is  only  576ft«talMm  the  aeo'lev^.  Along 
the  rivers  there  are  valleys,  or  rather  depressions,  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles  wide,  and  between  these  depressions  there 
is  a  swell  of  elevated  ground  from  200  to  40<J  /<f  t  al)ovc  the 
valleys,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  a  level  or  undulating 
plain,  equal  in  width  to  the  adjacent  dopmaions.  Near 

the  Ural  both  the  vallejw  and  ridgea  nn  faiallel  to  the 
principal  range  of  the  noantaili-cystMn.  but  Ihrther  west 

they  extend  south-east  and  north-west.  The  higher  por- 
tions of  the  country  arc  entirely  covered  with  forests,  wiiich 
towards  the  north  consist  of  i)ine-trees,  but  towards  the 
south  the  forests  are  intermingled  with  oak  and  hme  trees. 
A  great  part  of  the  lower  country  is  also  wooded,  but 
extensive  tracts  have  been  appropriated  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rye,  barley,  and  oata.  In  a  few  places  wheat  is  cul- 
tivated. In  the  moat  northern  districts  drained  by  the 
Kama  there  are  extensive  swamps,  which  render  cnltiTation 
precarious,  but  still  it  extends  north  of  the  parallel  of  59°. 
The  southern  portion  of  this  region,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bialaya  and  Ufii,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  In  many  parts 
it  appears  to  resemble  the  woodless  steppes  ikrther  south, 
but  in  others  cultivation  alternates  with  foresls  of  deciduous 
trees,  especially  oak.  Tbe  bnsm  of  the  Kama  contains  the 
riehett  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  Romia«  and  immense 
quantities  of  salt  arc  extracted  from  aali«priU|{8.  In  this 
re>?ion  platinum  has  been  found. 

The  lower  course  nf  the  Volga  traverses  an  immense 
steppe  or  desert,  which  not  only  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  lower  basin  of  the  river,  but  stretehea  out  eastward  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ural,  along  the  ooorse  of  vhieb  it 
extends  from  its  month  to  the  place  where  it  itsnes  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Tills  river  constitutes  the 
boundary  of  Russia  towards  the  Kurghis  Cossacks,  whose 
country  docs  not  ditfc!  :ii  (  J  in  natural  features  from  the 

Seat  steppe  which  extends  over  the  south-eastof  Russia.  On 
e  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  steppe  extends  from  the 
emboacbvre  of  the  river  Ural  to  that  of  tbo  river  Kooma, 
which,  irith  the  Hanrteh  river,  constitutes  the  boundary  of 
Rttisiain  Europe.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  river  Kooma  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Manytcli 
on  the  north,  and  the  base  of  the  Caucasus  c 'i  tlie  south,  is 
a  sicppe  of  the  same  kind.  The  western  border  of  this  im- 
mense desert  lies  close  to  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Volga. 
About  52"  30'  N.  lat.,  or  where  ine  ridge  of  the  hills  of 
Samara  is  broken  through  by  the  Volga,  there  begins  on 
its  right  bank  an  elevated  tract,  rising  in  general  3uo  feet, 
but  sometimes  500  frat  above  the  lowest  level.  This  elevated 
grotiml  continues  without  interruption  to  the  place  where 
the  Volga  turns  to  the  south-east  (46"  .iC),  and  prevents  all 
the  rivers  that  originate  west  of  its  course  from  joining  it, 
and  compels  them  to  run  to  the  Don.  The  elevated  ground 
does  not  cease  at  the  bend  of  the  Volga,  but  continues  to 
advance  southward  along  tbe  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarpa, 
an  affluent  of  the  Volga,  which  runs  fhni  south  to  north. 
Near  the  place  where  the  Sarpa  originates,  the  elevated 
ground,  which  has  the  form  of  a  low  mountain-ridge,  bctw  een 
51°  and  40".  is  gradually  lost  in  the  plain  which  extends 
north  of  the  river  Manytrh.  The  steppe  thus  confined,  as 
far  as  it  belongs  to  Russia,  contains,  according  to  a  rough 
estimate  an  area  of  336,000  square  mOe^or  more  than 


once  andahalf  thesraacf  all  Flmnee.  Though  ttw  vliolo 
of  this  region  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  supplies  onlv 
scanty  pasture  ibr  the  herds  of  the  wandering  tribes  which 

inhabit  it,  some  parts  are   less   and,  and   have   li  U  r 
pasture-grounds.     That  part   of  tbe  steppe  which  liei 
west  of  the  course  of  the  Volga  is  called  the  Koomanian 
steppe.    This  portion  of  tbb  great  steppe  is  not  a  level, 
but  the  surface  coosisti  of  gentle  swells  if  ft  foundish  form* 
so  tim  the  -new  sefclom  extends  over  many  miles.  The 
son  conristt  almost  entirely  of  a  yellow  otay,  snd  rarely 
of  sand ;  it  is  impregnated  with  salt,  and  pits,  or  small 
salt-lakes,  are  common.    Vegetation  n  confined  lo  a  few 
plants.    The  most  frequent  are  a  low  growing  wormwood, 
some  species  of  salsohi,  and  a  ooarse  grass  which  grows 
in  tufts  several  feet  from  000  anotiiR;  betwasn  Umm 
tufts  tbo  yellow  soil  is  wilhont  any  f^getalion.   In  no 
place  dees  the  grass  cover  the  whole  snrfbee  so  as  la 
form  a  tuif,  except  in  some  of  the  deeper  depretsions, 
and  in  these  the  vegetation  chiefly  consists  of  salt  herbs  fit 
only  for  camels.    The  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Volga  and  those  of  tbe  Kooma  is  very  low 
to  a  distance  varying  between  20  and  40  miles  from  tho  CM. 
It  is  inundated  by  tbe  waters  of  that  peat  lake  when  a  aiiong 
south-easterly  wind  happens  to  Mow  fbr  some  time,  and 
vessels  are  sometimes  driven  on  the  sand-hills  which  r.>r  n 
the  west  of  this  level  tract.    These  low  hills  appear  to  ha\f 
been  produced  by  tlic  aceuin  lUii  jn  of  the  sand  thrown  out 
by  the  lake.   At  the  back  of  these  hills  there  are  extensive 
salt-lakes,  which  once  evidently  formed  part  of  the  Caspian 
before  the  sand-hills  existed.  Among  these  salt-lakes  those 
called  SolenoA  Khaki  ate  very  temanable.  They  occupy  a 
depression  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  which  ha', 
a  very  swampy  surface,  over  which  tbe  salt-lakes  are  dis- 
persed.    In  this  tract  the  river  Manytrh  originate*  :  il 
runs  nearly  due  west  for  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  when, 
having  passed  the  elevated  ground  which  separates  tbe 
Sarpa  from  the  Don,  it  enters  an  arid  plain  of  modente 
width  which  extends  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don  and 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  south  and  north  by 
more  elevated  land.   This  level  tract  contained,  at  a  remote 
period,  accorrimg  to  PuUaa,  the  strait  by  which  the  Black  Sea 
was  connected  with  the  Caspian.  The  source  of  the  Manytsh 
is  divided  from  the  low  lands  alon:;  the  la^mentioned  sea 
and  those  which  lie  along  the  lower  banks  of  the  river  Kooma. 
by  small  hills,  entirely  consisting  of  sand,  between  whieh  nn- 
moNHi*  SBlt*pits  occur.    In  Strabo  there  oe6un  a  passage 
whieh indrcates  that  such  a  communication  onco  existed.  As 
the  Caspian  Sea,  according  to  t!:e  1 1  i    measurement,  ia  about 
100  feet  below  the  level  of  thu  Blu<  k  Sea,  it  is  supposed 
that,  before  this  communication  was  slopped,  the  surface 
must  liave  been  higher  by  at  least  100  feet,  and  that  the 
waters  then  covered  the  whole  steppe,  not  only  that  in 
Russia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  bat  also  that  of  tbe 
Kirt^his  Cossacks,  far  beyond  tbeshoras  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Pallas,  who  first  adopted  this  opinion,  supports  it  by  stating 
that  the  innumerable  shells  which  are  scattered  over  these 
deserts  exactly  rcs^einble  those  of  the  Caspian,  and  do  not 
occur  in  the  rivers;  that  the  soil  of  thu  vast  region  is  of 
great  uniformity,  consisting,  except  the  quicksands,  merely 
of  yellow  day  or  sand  combined  with  marine  mud,  with  a 
bed  of  clay  at  a  eonifderabte  depth  ;  and  that  this  soft  is 
impregnated  more  or  less  with  saline  matter,  which  .n  r  ianv 
places  forms  salt  pits  and  salt-lakes.    The  western  or  Kik, 
manian  steppe  lio^vever  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole,  a: 
least  of  that  whsch  belon^^s  to  Russia.   The  number  of 
Calmuelia  who  find  pasture  for  their  numerous  herds,  oon^ 
aistii^  of  eamelsi  black  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goals, 
is  estimated  at  M,000  tents  or  Ikmilies,  besides  n  ronisider- 
able  number  of  Cossacks,  who  possess  portions  of  it.  In 
winter,  when  the  grass  of  the  plains  is  entirely  destroyed, 
their  herds  find  abundant  pasture  on  the  swampy  tract? 
along  tbi:  banks  of  the  river  Sarpa,  on  the  low  shores  of  tbe 
Caspian,  and  on  the  more  level  ground  of  the  river  Kooma 
above  Kislar.  The  wild  animals,  which  abound  in  the  steppes, 
arc  horses,  saiga-antelopes  [A>rrELOPl^  vol.  ii..  p.  73],  foxes, 
wolves,  and  the  tU/mt  jerboa  {tlLvKiDK.  vol.  xv.,  p.  509]. 

■Rie  bed  of  the  river  Volga  is  fWwn  40  to  60  feet  below  tbe 
level  of  the  steppe.  The  river  flows  from  the  bend  at 
Sarepta  f4S"  .10*  N.  lat.)  in  a  valley  from  '20  m  30  miles 
wide,  the  surface  of  which  is  not  nuu  li  above  the  common 
level  of  the  river.  It  consists  of  alluvial  soil,  and  tUe  river 
has  accordingly  formed  on  it  numerous  chaiiMli.  vhidi 
ftcqoently  unite  and  lepnnte  again.  Tboa  anay  ' 
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are  fortaud,  mMt  of  wbicb,  as  well  as  the  low  tracts  along 
the  river,  are  aanaaliy  ioondated  fi>r  about  two  months, 
and  tbougb'  tbaj  ate  thui  Mnderad  unfit  bt  cultivation, 
tbey  are  used  as  meadows  and  paatiira>Broand.  Some  of 

the  larj^er  islands  lio'vo  > ,  r,  1 1  liiij  abovo  tlio  reach  of  the 
inundaiuias,  allow  the  cultivauon  of  different  kinds  ot 
gniiii ;  and  these  AM  tlNOlllj  tiBBit  in  tlii»  Mfiion  where 
gram  is  grown. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  steppe  is  situated  ou  ihu  east  of 
the  Volga;  and  it  ii  «aU«d  by  the  Calmuckt  Gahsen,  that 
is,  the  deaert.  Tbis  naine  bowa««r  applies  only  to  the 
southern  and  more  sterile  part,  whose  nortliern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  rid;^e  of  the  Obstshei  SirL  This  ridge  of  ele- 
vated ground  la  connected  at  its  eastern  extremity  with  the 
xaont  w^lern  ran^e^  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  near  6*2°  N.  lat., 
whence  it  extends  westward,  and  at  first  parallel  with  the 
middle  course  of  tbe  river  Ural,  to  the  place  where  the  river 
turns  southward.  Tho  elevated  ground  continues  westward 
until  it  reaebes  tbe  Volga  opposite  Kamyshin,  between  £1* 
and  52*  N.  lat.  The  Obstshei  Sirt  rises  with  a  gentle 
declivity  '.'i  a*  iOO  feet  above  the  steppe,  which  extends 
alon^'  Its  soushi."rii  side,  and  is  considered  by  Pallas  to  be  ibo 
antient  cuast-line  of  the  sea,  when  the  waters  of  tlie  Caspian 
Seu  cuverud  the  whole  plain  south  of  it.  It  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  steppe  itself,  the  soil  containing  a  cun- 
aidorabto  portion  of  black  mould  and  bMif  cowwsd  with 
graaa.  Tbe  northeni  part  of  tbe  steppe  is  reeehed  by  a  short 

desoi!nt  on  its  norlhcrn  side.  This  country  i'  ^> nl  feel 
above  tho  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  while  tho  soiul.ci  u  por- 
tion is  considered  to  bo  bctwuen  iU  and  100  feet  below  it. 
Its  surf  ICC  is  also  a  level,  in  which  the  watercourNes  have 
made  deep  lurrows.  Tbe  upper  level  rousi^ts  of  a  more 
fertile  aoil  than  that  of  tho  iteppe.  and  i»  obieay  covered 
with  a  tolerably  good  turf,  but  is  without  trees  or  bushes.  No 
jiirt  .fit  ii  cultivated,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fit  for 
cultivation.  On  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  however  there 
are  wild  rherry  and  ainiond  trees  and  oth  :  lirubs,  ami 
between  tboni  meadows.  In  some  places  these  butlums  are 
partially  cultivated. 

Near  tho  western  extremity  of  the  Obstthei  Sirt,  nnt  far 
ftum  the  town  of  Kamyshin,  begins  the  Naryn.an  elevated 
tract  of  sand,  which  runs  in  a  south-eoKt  direction  through 
the  great  steppe,  south  of  the  Obstshei  Sirt,  and  terminates 
nut  tar  from  the  yhures  of  tho  Cuiipian  Sea.  Its  length  is 
almve  300  lades,  uiid  it  varies  in  widlb  from  3U  to  lUU 
milos.  The  surface  is  covered  with  hills  mying  from  12 
to  30  feet  in  height;  they  lie  generally  in  groups  close 
together,  but  sometimes  tho  groups  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  large  level  tracts.  The  bills  consut  of  Sne  white 
sand  intermixed  with  broken  shclU  and  decomposed  lime, 
and  are  quite  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  but  it  is  reniarkable 
that  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  spring-water  is  always 
found  among  these  hills,  and  in  some  of  the  depressions 
many  rare  pbtnts  grow.  On  the  west  of  tbe  Niiryn  extends 
the  worst  part  of  ttie  steppe.  It  app«Mr»  that  a  great  depres- 
sion oeeiin  htm,  which  contains  numeions  salt  lakes^  which 
begin  on  the  north  with  tbe  lake  of  Elton,  about  70  miles 

south-west  of  Kamyshin,  and  extend  parallel  to  the  Nar;  n, 
south-eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Tiie  laktjs 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  level  tracts,  consisting 
of  yellow  clay,  without  any  vegetation,  except  in  a  few 
isoMted  spots  of  small  eXtMkt  In  some  parts  there  are 
bills  ceverad  with  gypsum,  and  eonsiating  of  great  messes 
of  roek'telt.  Tbe  most  loutbem  of  these  nllle  of  rock-salt, 
SolenoTa  Oora,  or  Tshantshatshu,  is  about  1 00  miles  north 
of  tbe  town  of  Astrakliau.  No  use  is  made  of  the  im- 
mense  masses  of  rock-salt  which  occur  in  this  tract,  as  that 
commodity  can  be  obtained  with  less  expense  from  the  lakes. 
Formerly  the  fine  and  pure  salt  which  crystallizes  along 
the  banks  of  tlie  lake  of  Bogdoin  Dabossu,  was  collected, 
out  it  bos  been  discontinued  since  1B07.  on  account  of  the 
expenie  of  tiansport.  This  lake,  wbieb  is  10  miles  tons 
and  6  wide,  is  about  25  miles  from  the  Yolga.  nesr  48"  N. 
lat.  Immense  tjuL  iit  ■,it  of  salt  are  obtained  from  the  lake  i 
of  Eltun,  or.  as  it  i«  t  uUed  by  the  Calinucks,  .\ltun,  which 
lies  near  49'  N.  lat.  and  -IG'^  40'  E.  long.,  and  w  1 2  miles 
long,  with  a  width  of  nearly  10  miles.  The  surface  of  tbe 
lake  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  like  ice.  It  has 
a  brownisb-grev  and  leddiah  colour,  and  though  not  quite 
pure,  is  used  in  most  pens  of  Rusrin.  The  government 
maintains  on  tbe  sterile  banks  of  tho  lake  an  estabHsthmciit 
of  about  ooe  thousand  persons.  The  layer  of  salt  is  broken 
i*ith  poles  and  oollecfea  on  tbe  shoius  of  tbe  lake^  whence 


it  is  transported  to  the  great  salt  depdt  at  Saratow,  which* 
according  to  Brdman,  contained  some  years  ago  thirty  million 
poods  of  salt,  a  qimntitj  which  was  estinated  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  the  whole  empire  for  more  than  a  year. 
Between  the  scries  of  salt  lakes  which  have  been  alreadv 
noticed,  and  tho  L>atiks  of  the  Volga,  is  a  tract  of  sandy  lulls 
similar  to  tbe  Naryn,  but  of  lesii  extent.  Though  the  N  ege;a- 
tioQ  of  tbis  tract  is  very  scanty,  it  is  much  superior  to  tluit  of 
the  depression  in  which  the  salt  lakes  oeeur,  and  there  ate 
some  spots  whieb  supply  pesture.  There  are  no  permanent 
watereouties  in  this  region,  nor  even  temporary  ones  of  any 
considerable  extent. 

That  part  of  the  steppe  which  lies  ea:-t  of  the  Naiyn 
appears  to  be  less  sterile  than  the  country  just  described. 
Here  tbe  soil  consists  chiedy  of  yelluw  clay,  but  is  more  in- 
termixed with  sand,  and  more  fit  for  supporting  vegetation. 
But  the  soil  is  aUo  impregnated  with  salt,  tbougb  much  kss 
so  than  the  western  part  of  the  steppe,  and  some  ssline 
plants,  with  the  short  wormwood,  on  which  the  saiga-ante- 
lopes feed,  are  the  vegetation  roost  frequently  met  with. 
Three  rivers  traverse  it  from  norih  wcst  to  south-east ;  t«o 
of  them  aro  called  Usen  (the  I>e.sser  and  the  Greater),  and 
fall  into  the  salt  lake  Kamysli  Samara,  which  sometimes 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  river  Ural  by  a  »mall  channel 
but  generally,  like  all  the  lakes  of  thi»  region,  has  no  outlet. 
The  third  river  is  called  Kushum*  and  fuls  into  the  lake  of 
Zagan,  or  Zt^ao-Nor.  The  two  rivers  Usen  run  in  a  bed 
from  1  j  to  3G  feet  helow  the  surface  of  the  steppe,  which  is  a 
dead  level,  and  the  bottoms  along  their  banks  aro  from  half 
a  mile  to  two  miles  wide.  They  are  covered  wuh  poplars, 
willows  wild  olive-trees,  and  tamarisk  shrubs,  and  constitute 
the  only  wooded  tracu  in  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  steppe; 
for  tbe  bottoms  along  tbe  Uml  fiver,  wbicb  are  fkom  half « 
mtte  to  a  mile  and  a  bslf  wide^  are  subject  to  long  annuel 
inundati!i:i5 

Though  the  Ural  river  is  considered  us  the  boundary- 
line  between  Russia  and  the  cuimlry  inhabited  by  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  the  Kirgbis  Cossacks,  from  tbe  place 
where  it  turtu  westward,  or  from  the  redoubt  of  Oreskaia, 
the  Russians  consider  two  localities  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  river  as  belonging  to  them,  tbe  reck*«iU  mines  of 
Ilek  and  the  salt-lake  of  Indcrskoe.  The  first  are  about 
hi)  iiiiles  west  of  tho  town  of  Orenburg,  near  the  place  where 
the  small  river  Ilek  fulls  into  the  Ural.  They  are  the  only 
mines  of  rock-salt  wiucb  are  worked  in  Russia.  Great 
quantities  of  salt  were  formerly  obtained  from  them,  but  in 
modern  times  they  have  not  been  worked  tn  any  great 
extent.  The  salt-lake  of  Indersko^  which  is  near  49''  N. 
laL^  about  eight  miles  ftom  tbe  esstem  banks  of  tbe  Ural 
river,  is  about  55  miles  in  eireumferenee.  Its  surface 
is  covered  witlisuch  a  thick  layer  of  salt,  that,  accordint;  to 
Pallas,  it  may  be  crossed  by  a  man,  like  a  sheet  of  ice. 
Only  the  Cossacks  who  aro  stationed  on  the  Ur.il  ri\er  lake 
from  It  as  much  sail  as  is  required  to  cure  tbe  ii&b  which 
are  caught  in  flie  river.   [Ural.  River.] 

No  eountry  on  tbe  globe  is  subject  to  a  greater  diversity 
of  best  and  ceUd  then  this  steppe,  especially  the  eastern 
part.  The  Ural,  notwithstanding  its  rapid  current  in  its 
upper  course,  isco\ered  wiih  ice  at  the  end  of  October  or 
the  bcgmnint;  of  November,  and  it  does  not  break  up  before 
tbe  middle  of  April.  Dunng  this  season  tbe  frost  is  con- 
tinuoila  and  intense.  The  thermometer  generally  sinks  15" 
below  MiOk  and  continues  so  for  several  weeks  together,  and 
sometimes  it  descends  to  30*  end  3i'.  During  this  time  a 
considerable  quantity  of  snow  falls,  but  it  does  not  cover  the 
ground,  being  carried  over  the  plain  by  violent  whirl- 
winds, which  cause  it  to  accumulate  in  certain  plucks.  I'he 
spring  is  very  short.  In  the  middle  of  May  the  heat  begins 
to  be  oppressive  in  the  day-time.  In  June  and  July  the 
thermometer  rises  to  100°,  and  at  Orenburg  it  sometimes 
attains  110**.  The  beat  is  generally  attended  with  a  total 
want  of  rain  and  a  southern  wind  which  dries  uptbe  water 
of  the  takes  and  eonverti  them  into  swamps.  The  n^hls 

however  are  coo!.  In  SepteinbL'r  the  heat  decreases  la* 
pidly,  and  soon  afterwards  night-frosts  become  frequent.  In 
tbis  season  rain  is  rather  common.  Thus  the  mlialtiiants 
of  this  region  experience  in  winter  a  degree  of  colduhicb  is 
not  inferior  to  that  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifaokeniw 
river  near  tbe  polar  cirde ;  while  in  summer  they  aro  op- 
pressed by  a  heat  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
hottest  tii  ' 'h  n  the  Amazontifl,  under  tbe  equator. 

As  no  uiouniains  iiitcrA'eue  between  this  steppe  and  the 
wesleia  oounliiMof  BvrepebtheeflbeliofthlsextraoidinMy 
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climate  are  felt  as  far  west  as  Great  Britain.  When  the 
wind  blowi  from  the  east  between  October  and  May,  it  is 
extremely  cold,  and  more  disagreeable  than  thatftom  tbo 
north.  Though  the  vind  has  Miind  vwg  taXmtint  tegioDS 
befbra  it  Kaebn  our  eoaat,  it  liai  not  entirely  dianged  its 
character.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  experience  an  easterly 
wind  l>etween  May  ami  OiMobtr,  it  is  attended  with  a  greater 
degree  of  warinth  tliaii  tlic  houtheni  winds.  In  summer 
the  thermometer  n^es  in  Great  Brua4n  highest  when  east- 
arlv  and  south-easterly  winds  blow. 

"that  portion  of  loathern  Ruuia  which  lies  west  of  the 
lower  baain  of  th«  river  Volga  eztenda  along  the  e<mt  of 
the  Black  Sea  M  far  west  as  the  Danube  and  Pruth.  It 
termitr.ites  on  the  south  with  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea, 
wliicli  contains  a  mountainous  aixl  very  fertile  and  iilso  a 
levtil  region;  thi;  latter  exactly  rciorables  the  great  steppe 
lying  west  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga.  [Criuka,  vol. 
viiL,jp.  1 58.]  The  country  which  eateods  ftom  the  aborea  of 
the  Putrid  Sea  northward  between  the  Dnieper  on  the  mett 
and  the  river  Mdosbnya  on  the  east,  as  nr  north  as  47* 
N.'^lat.,  is  likewise  a  salt  steppe ;  the  waters  of  the  lakes  as 
well  as  those  of  the  small  rivers  being  slightly  imiiregnated 
with  salt.  It  is  not  however  level,  but  the  Mirface  consists 
of  an  alternate  succession  of  elevations  and  depre>hions. 
Tlie  higher  laud  has  a  soil  insisting  of  a  reddish  clay, 
vhii^  is  very  barren.  In  the  luwer  tracts  the  soil  is  an  in- 
termixture of  black  mould  and  sand*  aud  mostly  eovaiad 
with  grass,  wbieh  supplies  tolerable  pasture.  The  most 
western  portion,  extending  between  iheGulfoF  Perecop  and 
the  Dnieper  to  the  Limaa  or  icstuory  of  the  last-mentiuoed 
river,  is  a  sandf  vaate.  which  is  Mlirely  baneb  and 
uninhabited. 

Nunh  of  this  country  there  is  a  steppo  of  somewhat  dif- 
ftrent  character.  It  comprehends  the  whole  oountry  south 
of  the  granite  traet  which  traverses  Roisia  fhmi  esst  to 

west,  from  the  hanks  of  the  Don  and  the  Ilawla  fits  confluent, 
which  joins  it  at  its  most  eastern  bend)  to  the  nver  Pnitli.with 
a  width  var\ing  between  8U  anil  mile.-i.  Tins  tract  also 
maybe  included  within  the  :fteppe,  being  buuilar  in  soil  and 
cliraatc.  and  only  differing  from  it  in  the  form  of  it->  sur- 
face, which  is  more  hilly.  Towards  its  eastern  extremity, 
near  4(fi  E.  lon^.,  between  the  town  of  Vorones  and  the 
Manytch  river,  ttie  width  of  this  region  is  near  300  miles; 
but  towards  the  west  it  grows  narrower,  and  from  33*  E.  long, 
westward  it  docs  not  exceed  150  miles.  Its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  '.KKt  links,  and  the  area  i*  about  180,000 
fqiiare  inilcs.  exceedm;,'  that  of  the  Briti»b  Islands  by  more 
than  60,0UU  square  miles.  Want  of  wood  attd  of  water  are 
its  characteristic  features.  It  is  considerably  more  elevated 
than  the  tow  steppes  near  the  Gasoian  Sea.  and  not  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  except  between  ttic  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Dniester  and  Danube,  where  a  low  marshy  tract  extends 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  where  salt-marshes  of  some 
extent  occur.  Towards  the  south  and  east  the  surface  is 
mostly  a  dead  level,  with  the  except  ton  of.  narrow  tracts 
along  the  watercourses,  which  arc  enclused  vf  tteop  accli- 
vities that  Ibrm  the  boundaries  of  these  botlons.  Tne  bot- 
toms have  a  fertile  soil  consisting  of  a  black  mould,  and 
yield  };ood  crops;  but  they  are  too  narrow  to  admit  cultiva- 
tion to  a  gicut  e.xtent.  Tiie  higlicr  and  level  grounds  have 
an  extremely  liard  clavcy  soil,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient 
moisture,  is  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  but  they  aro  not  u  desert. 
In  spring  they  are  covered  with  a  fine  turf,  and  supply  good 
nasture  for  cattle  and  horses.  Much  grass  is  auo  out  for 
tbdder.  The  want  of  fiiel  is  a  great  inconvenienee,  bat  a  cer« 
tain  weed  called ^n'n is nsodwr  fuel.  In otherplares  dried 
dung  is  substituted  for  it.  Within  the  granitic  tract  thcsurface 
of  the  country  is  more  broken,  especially  west  of  the  Dnieper, 
uiid  in  tht-se  p»rt$  the  narrow  valleys  between  the  low  hills 
arc  chicdy  coveied  with  bushes,  and  contain  many  tracts  fit 
for  agrtculturai  purposes.  The  summer  is  dry  and  hot. 
Rain  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  and  the  thermometer 
rises  from  90"  to  100*.  In  autumn  and  winter  whndwinds 
are  frequent ;  and  thouis^h  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow 
falls,  it  is  swept  by  the  winds  from  the  extensivo  plains, 
and  liccumulaicd  in  particular  >>pol4,  &o  ihut  the  euuntry  de- 
rives  very  little  advantage  from  it.  From  tX>cember  to 
February,  the  tkvrmomctor  frequently  sinks  to  26"  and  ati" 
below  xeni.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  of  short  duration. 

Tba  oonntiy  north  of  this  extensive  aieppe  may  be  dtvtded 
into  two  regions.  The  western  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
middle  course  i  f  the  river  Dnieper.  On  the  west  of  the 
river,  It  extends  from  the  iiurlbcrn  border  of  the  steppe 


(between  48*  and  49°  N.  lat.)  to  the  great  swamps  of  Pintia 
and  Ratnor  (near  52*),  and  comprehends  the  governments 
of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  Kivw.  On  the  east  of  the  Dnieper, 
it  comprehends  the  govemwant  of  Puliava*  thegreatar 
part  of  that  of  Tchemigow,  and  the  western  parts  of  Cnarkow 
and  Kursk.  It  is  designated  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Uiiraine.  Tlu;  surface  of  this  region  is  chiefly  undulating, 
but  in  many  places  it  extends  in  level  plains.  The  s  ii 
mostly  consists  of  a  black  mould,  here  and  there  interspers«.Hi 
with  sandy  tracts.  The  fertility  in  general  is  considerable, 
and  in  some  partSi  where  loam  is  mixed  with  the  mould,  it 
is  very  great.  'In  Ihct  it  vies  in  fertility  with  the  country  on 
the  middle  course  of  the  Volga.  Here  the  forests  principally 
consist  of  dak,  but  they  are  much  loss  extensive  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  ofCasati.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  region 
lies  within  the  basin  of  the  river  Don,  between  its  upper 
affluents,  and  eomprelieiids  the  eastern  purtions  of  Chtirkow, 
Kursk,  and  Orel,  the  whole  of  Voronezh,  and  portions  of 
Tambow  and  Saratov.  It  appears  to  be  more  clevaled  thao 
the  western  ngion»  and  partakes  more  of  the  naton  of  the 
steppe,  as  wood  and  water  in  many  parts  are  scarce.  The 
surface  is  also  more  undulating,  and  in  many  parts  it  ri-. 
into  hills  of  moderate  elevation  IS ith  ralber  steep  declivities. 
The  soil  con-'i^t^'  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  and  is  not 
without  a  certain  degree  of  fertility,  though  on  the  higher 

Ktafberc  are  considerable  tracts  of  sterile  land.  On  the 
er  ground  however  cuUivatkm  in  general,  and  the  wheat 
wbieh  is  grown  here  is  of  e»sellent  quality.  The  wheat  is 
sent  to  the  town  of  Taganrok,  whence  a  great  quantity  is  an- 
nually exported.  Though  the  difference  of  the  temperature 
m  sumtiier  and  winter  ;s  c  i  - l  Urable,  it  is  much  less  than 
iuthe  steppe  farther  soutli.  Here  also  the  rains  are  much 
more  abundant^  aspaclany  in  iht  waatem  ragioD.  The 
scarcity  of  rain  in  summer  in  the  eastern  region  is  one  o' 
the  causes  to  whieh  its  smaller  degree  of  fettility  is  as- 
cribed. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  view  Russia  as  an  agrieviltural 
country,  it  appears  that  the  moit  fertile  region  traverses 
nearly  the  ceutrul  part  of  it,  extending  from  between 
48'  3y'  and  5i"  on  the  west,  north-eastward  to  between  53* 
and  SB"  N.  lat.  on  the  east.  It  lies  between  25"  and  50°  E.  long. 
The  central  part  of  this  region,  that  about  the  antient  capital 
and  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Oka,  is  the  least  fertile,  but  the 
most  eastern  and  western  parts  may  be  enumerated  among 
the  most  productive  countries  in  Euro])e.  On  both  sides 
of  this  central  region  the  fertility  decrciiaes,  butlers  rapidly 
towards  the  north  than  towards  the  soutii.  On  the  south  it 
lies  partly  contiguous  to  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia 
and  those  of  the  river  Volga,  but  on  the  north  the  wide 
basin  of  the  Upper  Vol^and  the  wooded  region  on  both 
sides  of  the  uwalli  separate  it  from  the  swampy  deserts 
which  extend  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

Rivm  and  Lakes. — The  principal  rivers  aro  noticed  in 
the  articles  DwiNA,  VoLGA,  DiiNA,  NikhkX,  DxiEl'tK, 
D.siiKSTKR.  Damubk,  Dos,  and  Ural.  As  Russia  is  a 
level  country,  the  rivers  present  a  greater  hue  of  inland 
navigation  than  those  of  moat  other  countries.  But  aU  the 
rivers  are  not  equally  fit  toe  navigation.  Those  whieh  611 
into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  into  the  lakes  of  Ladogu  and 
Onega,  from  the  north,  though  they  bring  down  a  great 
volume  of  water,  aro  unfit  fjr  navigation,  owm,;  to  the 
nttmerous  rapids  and  cataracts.  Tbo  rivers  which  join  the 
gulf  and  the  lakes  from  the  south  goncnUf  present  soma 
impedimenta  to  navigation  in  their  upper  omma,  which  is 
also  the  ease  with  the  Duna.  wbieh  alls  into  the  Baltic, 
while  the  Nicmon  is  navigable  in  all  its  extent,  nearly  to  it? 
source,  la  the  Dwina  there  is  no  impediment  to  naviga- 
tion ;  and  the  principal  river  and  all  its  branches  may  be 
a'^rended  to  a  sliurl  distance  from  the  ).lace%  where  (hey 
originate.  The  Volga  has  the  longest  line  of  navigation,  as 
it  Eows  more  than  'iOOO  miles,  and  in  this  course  has  no 
cataraetih  rapidst  nor  whirlpools.  It  becomes  navigable 
about  twenty  miles  ftom  its  source  in  lake  Seligher.  Its 
northern  affluents  are  navigable  to  on  equal  extent,  but  the 
southern  much  less  so,  on  account  of  the  small  qviantity  of 
water  which  they  bring  down.  The  rivers  wbicii  fall  into 
the  Black  Sea  are  much  less  adapted  for  the  transport  of 
merchandise.  Besides  tbeir  couiparalively  small  volume 
of  water,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rain  and  snow,  and  the 
shallowness  of  tbnii  bedi»  their  oourse  is  interrupted  1^ 
rapids  and  cataraeis,  where  they  break  through  the  granihe 
tract  which  traverses  S'sirbrm  Rii-,s.;i. 

Lakes  are  very  numerous  la  ccruiu  parts  of  the  empuu. 
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HBedtUff  ia«h6iionli-tnttiuidMath-«Mt  Almti]t«lia 
VAm  wlndi  ooeor  fn  the  nit  sMf^  torraand  the 
Caspian  on  the  north,  as  well  as  in  those  of  ihn  Cnmcn  and 
the  Nogay  steppe,  which  lies  north  of  the  joi insula,  are 
Sill:  lakirs,  iiiiii  snilrni^ht  b*-  obtained  from  -A'l  of  tliLiii.  1  lie 
1uIm>,  tiiini  wluch  mU  is  actually  obtained  have  been  noticed 
t  <  r  rc.  namely  tlM  Uus  of  Elton,  Bogdoin-DaboBBU.  and 
IndcrakMw  Thaw  vmjtnUkm  in  UMintarior  ofBuiMi. 
and  tiMf  «t«  an  tmalt;  bat  those  ortbeeoaotraa  ■amuid- 

ing  the  Gulf  of  Ftnhn  !  nre  ven  nimrr  us  To  the  toutb 
of  that  gulf  a  very  j^reat  numbm  uf  Ukcs  is  dispersed  over 
the  country,  between  5i*  and  6o*  N.  lat.,  ai;  1  liL-.wi  i  n  j;" 
and  30"  B.  long^  especially  over  the  southern  districts.  I  he 
largest  is  the  lake  of  Peipus  or  Pdkow,  which  is  nearly  90 
milaa  long,  and  in  iti  oorttMCO  part  nnrly  30  obiIm  wide. 
TIm  mnm  k  ilKntl  IMO  square  miles,  or  rnof*  then  the 
county  of  Sussex.  It  is  10  fathonT*  deep  in  the  centre,  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  communication  between  the  countries 
along  its  shore  ;  hut  it  is  less  favour  iljle  i  >  the  communici- 
lioD  with  the  gulf,  far  its  outlet,  the  mcr  Naruwa,  though 
deep,  has  a  very  rapid  course,  and  forms,  a  short  distance 
above  the  town  ot  Narva,  a  eeutaot  18  feet  bi||^  by  trhioh 
the  navigation  uentMjr  iuMnrmMed. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  there  are 
several  systems  uf  lakes,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
descriptiini  The  deep  depressions  between  the  rocks  are 
filled  with  water,  which  soini  times  expands  to  four  or  five 
miles  in  width,  and  in  other  plat contracts  to  a  channel 
bardly  30  or  even  20  fathonu  aorosst  which  however  soon 
widens  again  to  the  dimeniioni  of  a  leke.  The  wider  parts 
of  these  extraordinary  pieces  of  water  are  dotted  with  rocks 
or  rocky  islets.  The  most  extensive  of  these  systems  of  lakes 
IS  that  which  termimtLS  the  MJiuh  with  the  lake  of  Saima. 
The  iQMt  northern  watersheds  beloni^ing  to  it  lie  between 
r>3°  30'  N.  lat..  north  of  the  town  of  Kuopio,  and  from  thence 
the  series  of  lakes  eonneeted  with  one  aaotbec  bf  short  and 
rapid  channels  extends  in  a  aoatb^eoatli-veat  direedon  to 
Nyslott  (south  of  62*>.  shove  which  place  it  receives  the 
waters  of  another  series  of  Iakc5,  which  begin  on  the  north 
also,  near  63*  so' N.  lat.  with  the  lake  of  Pielisyarvi,  and 
extend  southward.  South  of  Nysloit  the  lakes  he  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  continue  to  61"  N.  lat,,  where 
they  terminate  si  the  town  of  Vilmaostraad.  Thus  the 
whole  line  of  lakes,  ulled  the  Bainn  lekea,  la  nMNre  than 
*80  mike  in  length.  The  great  volume  of  water  thus  col- 
lected is  carried  off  by  the  river  Woxa  or  Wuoxen.  which 
runs  from  the  so  jtli  ta-tcrn  extremity  of  the  Saima  Lake, 
ea»l  and  north-east  to  the  lake  of  Ladoga.  In  some  places 
It  enlarges  to  the  width  of  a  lake,  but  in  others  it  is  very 
nanow,  and  forms  so  many  waterfalls  that  no  part  of  its 
eonne  is  nsvigable.  Near  the  village  of  Sitola  is  the 
cataract  of  Imatra,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  falls  of 
moderate  elevation,  which  lie  within  a  space  of  200  yards. 
Tile  lakes  of  Saiin  i  ai<  a1si<  difficult  to  navigate  on  aceount 
uf  the  numerous  rocks,  but  an  active  eommunication  exists 
between  Nyslottand  Vilmanstrand,  bv  means  of  a  few  abort 
cuts  which  have  been  made.  Farther  west,  near  ii"  E. 
long.,  there  is  asimilsr  but  less  extensive  system  of  lakes, 
which,  from  the  name  of  the  largest  of  them,  is  oaUed  that  of 
I'aiana,  and  which  extends  north  and  south.  It  dUebarges 
lis  waters  intn  \hv  Gulf  of  FmlayiJ  ly  llie  river  Kymnene, 
which  is  only  trom  4U  to  SU  fathoms  wide,  but^eaiuraUy  from 
S  to  1 U  bthoms  deep.  It  is  not  however  navigable,  as  several 
catnrasts  oceor  in  it»  among  which  that  of  Hogfon,  a  few 
lUil  -s  from  the  OMib  SO  feet  high. 

The  oonntry  which  oKtenda  between  the  innermeat 
eeai  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  that  hay  of  the  White  flee 
which  IS  called  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  contains  '  lie  largest 
lakes  in  Russia  and  in  all  Europe,  the  aud  ihcOne- 

gn:  the  lake  of  Ladoga  is  the  largest.  In  length  from 
north-west  to  south-east  it  is  nearly  120  miles;  and  its 
greeteit  widtli  ia  70  milee.  It  covers  en  nten  of  nemtliaa 
OMO  sqaafa  miiea,  or  nearly  MO  square  milee  xaan 
than  YorksAilTa,  bvt  not  nneh  more  than  belf  the  tnr- 
face  of  Lake  Ontario  (11.600  square  iniles).  A  few 
rocky  islands  o«!ur  along  its  north-weitern  shores,  but 
none  in  the  main  body  of  the  lake.  The  depth  varies 
greatly.  Iv  some  places  it  is  stated  to  amount  to  nearly 
fathoms,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  B.iltic,  but  inethara  it  it  ahallow,  and  not  deep  enough 
Ibr  large  vestela.  The  vatera  of  •  vary  extenaive  eouniry 
unitri  in  this  lake.  By  the  river  Woxa  it  receives  those  of 
the  Saima  lakes  from  the  eastern  districts  of  Finland,  by 
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the  river  Swir  the  v»t«r»  thai  are  collected  in  the  lake  of 
Onega,  and  by  the  yolbfaoir  tboae  which  originate  nearly 

31)0  miles  souih  r,f  it,  arii-l  are  '.^nllrcterl  in  tlie  lake  of  Ilmen^ 
The  lake  of  Outrgu,  whicu  li  ntaily  a;  equal  distance 
from  the  lake  of  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  is  mora 
than  120  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  nearly  40 
miles.  The  area  is  about  4350  square  miles,  or  more  tnaa 
double  that  of  Norlblk.  Ita  depth  is  considerable.  gene> 
rally  80  or  even  100  ihthonta.  Along  the  tborea  there,  are 
numerous  rocky  Islands,  but  the  main  tnHv  r  f  the  lake  is 
free  from  them.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  discharged 
into  that  of  Ladoga  by  the  Swir  river,  which  is  about  120 
miles  long,  and  tluws  through  a  low  and  swampy  country 
overgrown  with  thick  forests.  Thensh  a  few  rocks  occur 
in  the  bed,  it  haa  no  cataracta  er  npid^  and  ia  navif^ated  b> 
Urge  river  boata.  The  surplna  of  the  watera  eolleeted  in 
'the  lake  of  Ladoga  is  carried  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  hy 
the  Neva,  which  flows  more  than  forty  miles  measured 
ul ng  llie  windini^s  of  the  river,  and  after  d;  v  i-l  inc.':  near  and 
in  Petersburg  into  four  arms,  reaches  the  wide  inlet  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  gulf  called  the  Bay  uf  Cronstadu 
Ita  Oridth  ▼aries  between  lOO  and  200  fatbomsk  and  iu  depth 
ia  eonmenly  thtee  ihthoBa  or  mor%  so  that  the  largeat  river* 
vessels  can  navigate  it.  There  exists  a  small  impe  liment 
to  navigation  near  Pells,  about  balf-wav  between  Schliissel- 
burg,  where  the  river  leaves  the  lake  of  Lulut,-].  i  d 
Petersbot^!  it  consists  of  a  shallow,  which  is  strewed  with 
large  stones.  This  place  is  now  avoided  Iqr  •  abort  artifl- 
eial  cut,  called  the  canal  of  Pella.  The  rher  ia  eovered 
with  ice  flt>m  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  Heieh. 

Three  of  the  smaller  lakes  require  mention  on  account  of 
the  facility  that  they  have  afforaed  for  establishing  a  water- 
communication  by  canals  in  the  interior  cf  Rus^hia.  The 
lake  called  Bieloe  Ozero,  or  White  Lake,  lies  between  GO" 
and  60"  20^  N.  laL  and  between  37°  and  38°  E.  long.  It  has 
an  oval  ahapob  extending  ahont  30  milea  or  little  more  from 
eeat  to  west,  and  S4  mUealhmi  aouth  to  norib.  In  the  eenfre 
it  is  24  feet  deep,  and  even  near  the  flat  shores  it  preserves  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  five  feet.  The  waters  are  rarely  agi- 
tated by  storms.  Its  outlet,  the  Cbek hh,  flows  to  tlie  Vi  1  a 
in  a  southern  direction.  At  a  distance  of  about  40  miles 
from  the  Bieloe  Oxero  is  the  lake  of  Koobenskoe,  which 
belongs  to  the  haain  of  the  river  Dwina.  It  is  about  40 
miles  in  length  ftom  north-west  to  sonth-caat,  vaiyiog  in 
width  from  five  to  ten  miles.  Several  email  rivers  fall  into 
it,  and  the  lake  is  eonsidered  the  source  of  the  river  Sukhuna. 
one  of  the  principal  Lrar.ches  of  the  Dwina,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  large  river  buau,  its  depth  varying;  between  three 
and  four  fiitnotns.  The  third  lake  is  the  Umen,  or  Ilnieu 
Osero.  It  lies  between  68*  and  58*  30'  N.  lat.,  and  near  31° 
B.  long.,  and  has  neaily  n  triangular  shape,  extending 
about  milea  fkom  eeat  to  weat,  and  neerly  ee  mndi  from 
south  to  north.  It  receives  a  neat  number  of  riven,  and 
sends  its  tj  tie  lake  of  Ladoga  bv  the  river  VoIUmV. 

This  lake  u  4ju  Itei  above  the  level  of  tiie  Baltic. 

Canal*. — The  navigability  of  nearly  all  the  Russian  rivers 
to  a  very  short  distance  bom  their  iMurces,  and  the  very 
modente  iMfatht  ef  the  etefnled  tracts,  which  divide  the 
river  systems  ftom  one  anoihar,  nboee  the  level  of  the  rivers 
that  originate  in  them,  fheilitatea  more  than  in  any  other 
country  ilu-  making  of  rnnnh  and  the  ealabliabment  of  a 
continuous  water-cummunuation  in  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire. Peter  the  Great  perceived  the  adv8nt[iL:e»  of  such  a 
water*eommunicfttion,  and  he  ptaoned  nearlv  all  the  canals 
erhieli  ImfebeeQ  executed  uneehlt  tlBM^  MMaone  ef  them 
w««  even  Aniabed  in  his  reign. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  tboee  riven  wbieb  ori- 

ginate  S  iUili  of  55"  N  lat  are  mucli  less  adapted  for  navi- 
gation iu  ihijir  upper  cuurses  than  those  which  have  their 
sources  farther  north.  This  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  the  consequent  want  of 
water.  When  the  attem|A  was  made  t»  unite  the  aouthem 
nvera  by  eanala*  tbia  etraumatance  doee  not  appear  to  been 
been  knoim.  or  at  leeet  not  to  heve  been  eoniddered  aa  an 

obstacle  to  the  enterprise.  But  experience  has  shown  tliat  it 
constituted  an  insurmuuntable  obstacle.  All  the  canuis 
v  li  h  were  undertaken  in  these  diatri  tb  bu\  e  failed.  Be- 
tween 4IS''  30'  and  49*  SO'  the  river  l>un  approaches  the 
course  of  the  Volga wtttda  SO  uilaa,  and  the  llawla.  an 
ainnentof  tbeDm^ffniMpaialMtothe  Volgnetncarij  the 
same  diatanee  ibr  mora  than  100  mOea.  A  eenel  ««s  made 
betirrcrt  thf  Tlawla  and  Volga  south  of  Kamyshin  by  the 
Turks  ID  the  sixteenth  century,  and  another  by  Peter  the 
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Great,  bui  Ibouch  both  are  of  considerable  dinteftiions,  th«rr 
h  not  ■  drop  oi  water  in  them  at  present.  Nu  water  cnn 
Im  |voc«nd  in  the  rieiniljr  to  firad  tlMiii.  PalUw  tbougbt 
that  ttw  noil  adTantageous  plat*  $»  unUinff  the  Dm  atid 
Volga  was  where  ihesr  iwo  rivers  approach  neareit  to  one 
aiiotlier.  But  by  a  Isvclliiig  subsequently  mmle,  it  was 
found  that  the  country  bc-cweeii  them  wus  310  feet  abore 
tb«  level  of  the  Volga,  and  210  above  that  uf  the  Don. 
There  being  no  water  in  the  neisbbourhood  to  feed  th« 
nunber  of  loaliai  nqauil*  A>t  Miah  *  «anil,tlM  ondottaliing 
waa  asm  ooaoMiiMd.  TiM  rfvat  Dm  riae*  In  ft  aoMll  lake 
called  Ivanowtkoe  Otero,  and  not  (kr  ttofa  tfaia  lake  are  the 
sources  of  the  Siiat,  which  falla  into  theOopa,  an  affluent  of 
the  Oka.  Peter  caused  a  canal  to  be  made  between  tbe 
lake  and  the  Shat;  and  it  is  !s(at«<l  that  in  1707  about  300 
barzes  passed  through  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was, 
usea  artenAirds;  and  when  Alexander  intended  to  re-osta* 
bitsh  tha  navigation,  it  was  found  ihar  there  was  no  water. 
Tbe  SUadra.  an  affluent  of  the  Oka  from  tha  west,  origi- 
nates not  for  from  the  Bolvo,  which  ftHa  into  the  Desnai  a 
tributary  t  f  i!h'  Il-ii-  i  ^  r.  In  tlic  Iwginning  ofthe  pri  -,  ru 
century  a  plan  was  torused  i'or  uniiinsf  the  Bhisdro  and  B  Iv^ 
by  a  canal,  but  no  step  has  been  taken  towardx  ils  execulmii. 
It  is  verj  probable  that  tbia  daaign  also  would  fail  fur  want 
of  water. 

On  tha  eoDtrary^all  tbtf  eanab  wtaidi  have  been  made  in 
tlw  northarn  |»iOflnaaa  haw  tiicaaaiad  eonipletely.  The 
three  most  important  constitute  a  water-conimuniration 
bclwct.n  the  nvcr  Volga  and  the  lakes  of  One^a  and  La- 
doga, and  consequently  with  the  Neva  and  PclcrRhurg. 
The  root  famous  and  roost  frequented  of  them  is  the  caiuil 
ot  Vishnei  VoloUhok,  near  it*  40'  N.  tat.  and  34*  36'  B. 
IttDg,*  hf  which  a  dinMft  ««l«^eoMtt^llieatioa  ia  opanad  be- 
tawah  FManhorf;  and  Aatnhban,  a  dhiUnea  «f  not  miles. 
Yet  the  canal  does  not  exceed  three  miles  in  length.  It 
traTcrges  the  town  of  Viahnei  Volotshok,  and  unites  the 
river  Twerzii,  which  fills  mtu  tl.o  Volya  near  Twer,  with 
the  lake  of  Mstino.  which  is  about  eight  miles  long,  but 
hardly  a  mile  wide,  and  from  which  tha  river  Msta 
flowa  into  tha  laka  of  Ilman.  A  aiiapla  oat  vaa  and* 
by  Patat  tha  Cheat,  hat  aa  in  eottraa  of  tibatht  nomher  of 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal  rapldljr  increased,  the 
want  of  water  was  felt,  and  in  modem  titna*  a  Iwge  reservoir, 
the  banin  of  Sawod.has  bwn  formed  by  oollocting  (he  wal<  r 
nf  several  streams  end  small  lakes.  Other  hydraolie  works 
liave  boon  constructo<l  in  order  (o  render  the  rapids  which 
occur  both  m  tbe  Twcrza  and  Matn  lese  dangaroua  to  the 
veasels,  especially  the  largcsst  of  ibc  rapida  af  tha  Msta,  tbe 
BofOfilBhoi  Porog.  whflia  tba  river  in  the  oanMa  of  20  mile* 
deioand*  IM  feet,  and  taheta  many  veaaala  ware  formerly 
lost.  After  deseendini^  the  Msta  thi  vessels  Wore  obliged  lo 
traverse  tbe  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Itmen,  and 
then  to  enter  the  Volchow.  But  as  tho  lake  is  subject  to 
sudden  gales,  many  veMeb  wero  lost.  To  obviate  this  danger 
a  canal  was  made  fl-om  a  point  about  a  mils  above  the 
embooehaia  of  the  Mata  la  tho  Vokhow.  aloog  tho  aoithani 
ahoia  of  dw  laho.  Thia  aanal,  vrhieh  to  naarfy  alx  lailaa 
long  and  fh>m  1'2  to  I  t  fathoms  wide  at  its  upper  Ipvel, 
is  called  the  canal  of  Novgorod,  as  it  terminates  in  tbe  vici- 
nity of  that  town  in  the  Volchov, ,  The  \  i!f  ji  jw  also  oflcred 
many  difilcuUiea  to  uavigatiou  by  the  rapidity  uf  itseoorse, 
as  it  descends  400  feet  in  a  distance  not  mu^exoeeding  160 
miiai.  Ttaoogh  tba  actual  extent  of  tha  eanala  on  ibis  line 
of  «alir*ooataitai«alion  amounia  only  to  ntoa  miles,  the 
WQtki  at*  vary  ostauivo  and  have  aoat  latga  auma.  With 
tho  exeeiition  of  the  canaU  in  tho  intarior  of  China,  there 
is  probably  no  canal  M'hicli  is  more  navigated  than  that  of 
Vishnei  Volot.«liok.  Tiic  pruduc*  of  the  mines  of  Fenn  and 
Ekatarinburg,  of  the  rich  country  and  the  oak-forests  be- 
tween Niithtiui  Novgorod  and  Simbirtk,  and  of  tiie  whole 
basm  of  the  Oka,  reach  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  by  tbe 
Taiga  and  Uua  liaa  of  naTigatuiQ.  In  l%t»  tha  humbar  of 
laden  rhrot^aaHta  vhioh  anivod  by  thik  ntala  at  Wtara- 
burg  was  ISJ.ga^;  that  of  einpiy  vessels  702,  and  that  of 
raft.<»  ;  aiKl  since  that  time  a  coii»tderublo  incteaise  has 
taken  place,  i  v:iluo  of  the  goo  U  tlni.  transported  to 
Peterabnr^  am  lu  iii  i  to  1.10  millions  of  rubles  baiMBO.  Tbe 
canals  and  nv  -s  <:u  this  line  are  generally  ftao  ffOBI  ioa 
frota  the  middle  of  April  to  tbe  and  of  Oalobar. 

Tho  aacond  Una  of  water>tioinnaniealion  it  ftmaed  by  tbe 
Tikhwma  CanaU  which  ia  fkrther  to  the  north-north-east, 
aeoi  59°  26'  N.  lot.  and  34°  20'  E.loog.  This  Une  of  iulaiul 
lin  tha  Volga  at  tha  moath  at  tha  mav 


Maloga,  north  of  N.  lat.  and  near  36°  Mi' S,  Umg.  It 
asccncU  ttie  k&t-mcntionad  river  to  ita  most  northom  bond^ 
where  it  it  joioed  by  ita  hMtga  aflaaat  tho€bagDda  ar  am* 
gododMis  It  than  follava  tba  la8i*nianiioaadrTt«ar  to  iii 

junction  with  the  Soraino,  which  ri.te.s  in  the  lakes  nf  So- 
mino  and  E>;!ino.  The  lake  of  Eijlino  is  united  by  (he 
Tikhwina  Cunc.i  '.vaii  small  lake  "i  1  .elMiiini,  wbicli  is  the 
source  uf  the  river  Tikhwinka.  'I'hu  Tikhwiaka  ruaa  west- 
Ward  into  tbe  Sias,  which  falls  into  tha  lake  of  Ladoga  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  emboucbnre  of  tba  Volehow.  Tba 
highest  level  in  thia  line  of  narmttoo  to  964  feet  ahova  tba 
lake  of  Ladoga,  and  only  162  het  above  the  lefalflf  tha 
Volga  at  tho  month  ofthe  river  Maloga<  Tlie  canal  ItMlf  to 
only  five  mili-s  long  and  36  feet  wide  at  its  npper  li-val.  A 
few  cut«  iiavo  been  made  in  tbe  Sominoand  Tikhwmka,  but 
their  lcnt;th  do«.<«  not  exceed  four  miles.  Tho  nuinlx  r  of 
locks  amounts  to  eighty -six,  which  occur  in  a  anace  of  about 
ISO  miles.  It  wu  terminated  in  ll»l4|»and  iuinwad  ba* 
tvaan  im  and  1829.  Loaded  hnm  ««a  raMm  hf  hmmm 
of  tfab  eaual  ttma  Pietanborff  to  tna  TolgaT  whMi  to 

.lifftcult  by  thr  p.innl  rf  X'l-,*! iiei  VoloUbok.  In  )8-25  thr- 
Dumber  of  loaded  barges  wtiich  went  to  Pelersburj^  ivsu 
1815,  of  empty  ones  '276,  and  of  rafts  U  lS;  while  from 
Petersburg  itHi  loaded  and  66)  empty  baigea  letamed  to 
tho  Volga. 

The  third  line  of  vatafaoHnaaniaation  tmvanoa  tha  t«a 
tobet  of  Onega  and  BtoM  Omn^  Tba  Kowiha,  a  navigable 

rivrr,  f^lls  into  the  last-ioentioned  lake  from  the  north- west; 
It  ruLi  in  a  small  lake,  the  Kowshoe  Ozero,  on  the  highent 
part  of  tlie  elevated  t  rm/i  i.n-li  ni'hc  v-;i;<_'rsliL'l  l-i '. '.i  :.«en  the 
lakes  of  Onega  and  Bieloii  Ozero.  Some  miles  west  of  this  lake 
are  tbe  aouroea  ofthe  river  Vytegra,  which  by  a  north- wcntarly 
course  raaahea the lahe of OMga,  Between  theee  t«o riven 
is  the  lahe  of  Uathe^  wboaa  vataia,  with  tboaa  af  the 
Kowshoe,  are  used  to  feed  the  locks  of  three  short  canaN. 
whose  length,  taken  together,  docs  not  exceed  eight  mdes. 
The  fall  ofthe  Kowsha  atnou  nMi  ly  to  53  feel,  n  i.iilut  rih<» 
Vytegra  to  302  feet ;  consequently  the  Bioloe  Ozero  is  nearly 
250  ^et  higher  than  the  lake  uf  Onega.  Tbe  number  o. 
looka  to  ai.  But  iho  rim  Cbekaoa,  which  iaauaa  frooi  the 
BtoleS  Oierok  and  Mb  into  tbe  Volga  at  Ryhtnal^  eoncaias 
eomo  rapids,  and  in  one  place,  above  the  town  of  Cbere- 
povec.  goods  matt  be  nn.<«hippod  and  transported  by  land  s 
considerable  distance.  To  avcid  this  inconvenience,  ii  .  , 
proposed  several  years  ago  to-make  a  canal  on  ihe  left  bsrk 
of  the  Cheksna,  about  taelve  miles  king.  We  do  net  know 
if  this  project  has  been  vxeaated*  The  canals  by  which  tbe 
Kowsha  is  united  to  tbe  Vytagra  are  called  Mary  Canals,  m 
honour  of  tbe  wife  of  tha  am^ror  Paul  Betioiritcb,  wbo 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  vndarlaking.  It  waa  gntohed  in 
By  thi«  communicatiun  2S8V  loaded  and  )  empty 
barges,  and  iSOO  rafts,  came  to  Petersburc  in  lS2tt.  The 
value  of  the  goods  brought  io  the  capital  ni  the  }ears  be- 
tween 1825  and  1830  was,  un  ar.  avcrafte,  about  tea  miiliom 
of  rubles  banco;  but  that  of  the  raeicbaadiae  which  went 
frott  the  aaptlal  te  tha  hilerier  bii  aboitaf  aaa  aullien.  The 
Tikhwina  and  Mary  Cbnals  can  oaly  be  navipted  ftom  Un 

end  of  April  to  thr  tit'MIc  uf  October. 

On  comparin;;  ilitn-  Uirec  systems  of  watcr-comtuui.;i  atwo 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Volga,  aj»  to  leiie:th,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  shortest  is  that  through  the  Tikhwina  canad, 
by  which  the  whole  distance  between  Rybinsk  and  Peteia- 
burg  ia  reduced  to  6M  laiiea.  Between  tha  i 
through  tbe  Mary  CanaK  H  atDoants  to  tit 
through  tho  canal  system  of  the  Vishnei  Volotshok  to  78i 
miles.  Though  the  last  is  the  longest  route,  it  is  still  gene- 
rally I  r  r.  rre<l,  and  the  value  ol'  the  goods  wh-,ch  alKn.t 
twelve  years  ago  were  brought  to  Peti;rsburg  by  the  Mary, 
Tikhwina,  and  Vishnei  \'ololahok  canals  was  ~i1iinHail  IB 
the  respeotive  proportions  of  one.  three,  and  ten. 

.-Is  these  thiea  systems  of  inland  navigatton  ttftvaiae  the 
lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  tba  baifpa  were  originally 
obliged  to  pasa  over  them,  heavy  loaMa  of  property  were 
frequently  inrum  1  by  the  barges  being  awamped  during 
the  fftklvH  to  \»h,€ij  the  lake«  are  subject,  Tm  avoid  this 
dani^croua  navigation,  catials  have  been  made  alung  tbe 
southern  shores  of  iImi  kkeii.  The  most  western  fvnai, 
ealted  the  Ladoga  canal,  unites  the  river  Vokhgw  with  the 
Neva  J  it  to  nearly  70'aiilee  leng»  fiooi  10  to  14  Anhoaaa 
yUm,  fiam  4  to  7  fcat  deep  in  aomomr,  and  frota  7  te  19 
in  spring.  Nine  locks  arc  built  on  the  iiortliern  l  anh  ,  to 
diacbarge  the  soperiiuous  water  into  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and 
iixlaMtotttbaMnthambaiihttahriiwtnta  Oa  aanalaMfc 
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a  supply  of  walcr  as  iotjuircd  ia  summer.  Fut'  Uio  Itttiei 
purpotM  soow  steam  t'(i'j;ines  ara  also  u»od.  This  canal  was 
ttaidiadin  1733,  but  Iku  kinee  been  improved  at  several 
titiiM '  llto  last  ooeaiiion  was  m  tS31.  When  the  Tikbwina 
canal  was  made,  this  line  of  mvigUtim  ^mumtmMi  tuthitt 
east,  by  the  Sios  canal,  wMtli  nnw  aloBf  tlM  aiMitlMni 
banks  of  lake  Ladaj^a  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sitts,  is 
n«?arly  7  mile*  ljug,  H  fathom*  wide,  and  5  feet  di>«p. 
I  <)  obviate  the  danger  which  t  lx  \>Jir^rr.  i>  losing  through  the 
Mary  eaoall  Migiiteaeountejr  m  navigating  lake  Onega,  the 
Onega  «um1  «m  «ttiortak«n.  Aceording  to  the  original 
plan,  it  was  to  enclose  the  southam  exteeiBHy  of  tbakkih 
and  to  unite  the  river  Vjrtegra  with  tha  rifar  Swir,  nara 

than  fori',  milrs  distant  froiB  one  ain-thcr  on  the  piMjectod 
line.  But  only  one-third  of  this  disUuru  nas  I  < com- 
pleted. The  Onega  canal  bes^iuii  in  the  riv»M  V^ii^jrn,  about 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  runs  weiitwaid  to  the  lake. 
It  is  about  14  milei  long,  12  fathoms  wide,  and  in  gaisifl  t 
faat  deep.  The  bargai  ata  llMiafMa  atiH  obliifcd  to  paiaaaar 
tha  lake  of  Onega,  a  dblaaaa  of  alMHrt  twi^nty^ighl  itilet. 
The  navigation  on  the  river  Rwir  is  easy.  bvA  It  not  ap- 
peared to  require  any  improvetiient.  Hut  trum  iht  liili  jii 
ehurc  of  the  Kwir  to  tiiat  of  the  Riaf..  wlitre  the  Sias  >  ai  dl 
begiaa,  the  bar((e8  must  traverse  a  portton  of  the  wide  es.- 
pmnro  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  which  is  full  of  danger.  A 
oonal  vat  tbwafom  vada  (baMaaa  im  aod  \bm  bom 
the  tnouth  of  tha  8irir  riaar  to  that  of  tfw  Siae,  whidi 

is  aWiiit  2i  tnilf*  loof^  and  from  13  to  22  fathoini  wide;  Itii 
lowest  Irvcl  u  seven  feelbclow  thu  surAico  of  the  I^dojja.  It 
IS  ciillod  the  Swir  canal,  and  has  no  locks.  Thus  a  line  of 
canals  surround  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  la- 
doga,  from  the  mouth  of  tiie  Swir  to  the  place  wheco  the 
N«vm  imum  from  tho  lake.  Tb»  vboia  liM  ia  oomairliat 
Bora  dwD  IM  nflas  long. 

The  lake  of  Bielo$  and  its  outlet  t!ir  river  Choksna  have 
recently  afforded  the  means  «f  uniting  by  one  system  of 
canals  tht;  river  Dwina  and  Archangel  with  the  river 
Volga,  aod  with  (be  city  of  Petersburg.  This  line  of  canals 
begins  in  tho  Cheksna,  about  twenty  miles  below  its  etBujc 
Ikom  tba  lake,  near  tha  toam  of  Kkjlotv.  wheoao  it  nuM 
eaitwoT^  through  several  Madl  USm,  of  vhleh  tha  laka  of 
Vas>irin-.V(»e  i-.  the  most  elevated.  From  thi.i  lake  it  de- 
scends by  ft  few  other  stiiall  lakes  to  tho  river  Porcsowiza, 
whirl)  fuiU  into  the  lake  of  Kubin»koe,  The  lagt-meiitionod 
lake  is  (be  source  of  the  river  Sukhuna,  the  principal  branch 
uf  the  Dwina,  wbirh  is  navigable  for  large  barges  frooa  i  lu 
plaoB  aribaia  it  loavaa  ifao  laha.  Tha  deaeant  from  tlM  lalu 
of  VaKnimkoe  ta  tha  Cbektaa  it  oolf  99  fcat.  aa^l  lo  the 
lake  of  Kubinskol'  not  more  than  45  feet.  The  nuruber  of 
lofks  is  only  1.3.  The  whole  line  between  Kirilow  and  the 
lake  of  KubinsktH*  does  not  niucli  cX'  •  i  li  4it  miles.  This 
navigation  was  begun  in  ibii.  and  completed  in  IH2*.  In 
18X9  it  was  used  by  76  barges  and  275  rafts.  It  is  of  great 
importanoo  for  tho  traiuport  of  tiiDber ;  tha  ntodoai  of  tho 
OKtontiva  pioa-feraila  on  boA  sidaa  of  tha  flwhlunia,  which 
furiitcrly  could  not  ftnd  a  market,  is  now  chiefly  carried 
to  i'cieisbur;!  and  to  the  Volga,  where  it  finds  a  ready 
sale.  Tliis  cantil  is  called  the  .Alexander  canal,  in  hooour 
of  a  inince  of  VVirtemtierg  ot  that  name,  who  was  active  in 
its  execution. 

Id  tha  yaajr  1M5  waa  alto  ooBmoocMl  what  aiiist  ba  aott* 
tidtrad  tha  noot  imiortattt  of  tha  oanalt  of  Ruatia.  that  of 

the  \Toskwaand  Volga.  The  abundant  produce  of  the  rich 
ami  t'-  riile  country  which  lies  to  tho  south  and  east  of  the 
.triticiit  f  ipital  uf  the  empire  was,  belorc  the  execution  of 
this  canal,  conveyed  to  the  Baltic  by  a  very  circuitous 
IDUta.  After  bemy:  embarked  at  Moscow,  or  some  place 
in  tha  B^hbourliood,  it  waa  takaii  dawo  the  Oka  to  cba 
town  of  Nnfanei  Novgorod,  a  iitlanaa  of  neaHy  500  nilae. 
Prom  tbe  last-mentioned  place  it  ascended  the  river  V(d>.>a 
to  the  town  of  Twer,  a  distance  also  of  nearly  5oo  miles.  At 
Twer  it  was  less  than  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Moskow,the 
pUce  of  it.<i  embarkation,  intfasured  tn  a  straight  lino.  A 
canal,  which  would  unite  both  places,  would  consequently 
make  asaviag  of  90U  miles.  This  aaviog  was  to  be  ^ecte^ 
if  tba  Koakwa  and  Volga  canal,  whiah  Win*  on  the  Volga 
at  tba  laootb  of  the  river  Dubno,  about  forty  miles  belou 
Ttr«r,  aireods  the  Dubna  to  its  confluenee  with  tbe  Sefttria, 
and  then  the  latttr  river  to  the  vjcinity  of  tbe  town  of  Klin. 
At  klin  the  canal  begins  which  leads  to  the  lake  of  Gulztuo, 
wbirh  constitutes  the  summit  level,  and  where  a  reservoir 
it  fimaad  which  aoirtn  aboot  four  tquaia  nihsa.  Thia  waor 
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faiiioms,  which  is  funuisiied  by  soffle  smalt  rivers,  theco^rso 
of  which  has  been  diverted  to  it.  From  this  lake  the  vettdo 
pass  by  another  canal  to  tbe  nver  Istra.  whieh  paaaea  near 
Voakresenak,  and  falls  into  the  river  Moskwa,  about  twenty^ 
BiE  nilaa  aheaa  tho  etly  of  Hoacov.  The  descent  from  tha 
bdca  of  Odiliiaa  to  tho  Moskwa  is  {S3  feet,  and  that  to  tha 
Volga  is  286  feet.  W,  -untK*  leii  n  if  this 
completed,  or  if  it  ha^  auitwered  exjiectation. 

There  arc  i  w  otlier  canals  on  the  outskirts  of  the  em- 
pire which  require  noltee.  Near  61"  N.  lat  a  aanal  unilet 
the  Vychegda,  one  of  the  principal  brandMt  of  the  Dwina, 
with  the  Kama,  vhitll  it  the  larg^  affloaat  of  the  Volga, 
hf  fcfHsini^  a  watar^nnuaioau'on  between  two  rivers 
callf.'d  l!  e  N  ijthorn  and  Southern  Keltma.  Tliis  c  w,:il, 
whicli  ia  ciil'jd  liiti  Catherine  canal,  is  not  much  Uisd.  Tlio 
river  IKina  i»  unite<l  to  the  Dnieper  by  the  Beresinskok 
canal,  wbieh  joins  the  Oola,  an  atflueot  of  tbe  Duoa,  to  tha 
Berexina,  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper :  it  lies  bctvaan  M* 
U^»MAWV»lML,moA  hotwaan  28*  aod  29«  E.  lone.  The 
Ti«*r  Niemtii  it  adtad  lo  tbo  river  Dnieper  by  the  Oginsky 
t-anal.  whieh  forms  a  rx>mmunioation  between  (In  river 
Sft-zara,  a  tributary  of  tha  Nieraen,  and  the  Ya*iolda,  an 
idlueai  of  the  Pripeo  or  Pripcat ;  the  laat-montioned  river 
travcrsci  the  swamps  of  Plinsk  and  Rat  nor.  and  falls  into 
the  Dnieper.  A  coamtnieation  between  the  Vistula  and 
tha  Oaiapar  asitta  hf  meant  of  the  Pioa  canal,  whioh  unitet 
Ihm  rivar  HooUavioo  (which  joins  tha  Vistula  at  Brceto 
Litewski)  and  tbe  Pripec. 

Climate. — Tho  fact  that  the  intensity  of  cold  in  Europe 
increases  from  west  to  east,  is  illustrated  by  the  climate  of 
Russia.  While  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  (lie  western 
coast  of  Norway  as  far  north  as  North  Cane  it  always  above 
Sff  or  tha  ftoMua^point.  in  a  aontiderable  portion  of  tha 
nuwt  iwrtham  part  or  Roteia  tha  mean  anntial  temperature 
is  below  21'^.  Thii  is  the  curc  with  the  whole  of  Russian 
I^apland  as  far  south  as  fie"  K.  lat.,  or  the  parallel  of  Tor- 
nea.  But  east  of  the  White  Sea,  the  line  which  separates 
tiie  countries  which  have  a  nienn  annual  temperature  be- 
low 32".  and  thota  in  which  it  rues  above  it,  turns  more  to 
tha  ■OMlh  aMf,  laiBiDaiiOK  ao  tha  Ural  Mouataina  naar  tho 
BMtt  Mrtfaetn  hrinehet  of  tha  rfwr  Ksbb,  in  69"  K.  lat 
Tlius  the  who!  "  r  aintry  drairi  -I  t  y  the  rivers  Pechora  and 
Mczen  has  a  cUujale  the  uieaii  annual  temperature  of 
which  is  below  the  freezing-point.  But  this  severity  of  cli- 
nmtp  dni?<!  not  provoot  the  growth  of  trees  j  along  the  upper 

ihus  (It  both  titan,  fiM«tla«faoiiiidH«1itea:Dtmt occur 
But  vrfaera  tha 
35*  or  96*.  vhidi  ia  the  aaio  » 
n  slrub  a  few  inches  high  is  hardly  met  with.  Yet,  on  the 
l>eninsula  of  Kola,  where  the  mean  annual  tempcretiire  is 
certainly  below  32",  barley  iscultivated,  and  generally  conies 
to  maturity.  That  part  of  Russia  in  which  tbo  mean  an- 
nual teiqwtatniB  it  balow  88"  naj  hi  aallad  the  .iwfie 

South  of  (ho  Arrtte  Region  liea  the  Chltf  ttegion,  in 

which  tho  mean  iionual  temi>erature  varies  between  32" 
and  40*'.  The  goulhern  limit  of  this  region  begins  on  the 
shores  of  tiie  Baltic,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  about  58°  N.  hit., 
and  runs  hence  easl-«oulh-east  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Moskwa  and  (Mca,  near  56*  N.  lat,  whaaoa  it  continues  in 
the  taoM  diiaetion  towards  tho  totidimi  axtiaau^  of  tha 
Ural  Ifoantaiwt  tonninating  souA  of  Uialsk  on  tiie river 
Ural,  near  ftl"  N.  lat.  It  probably  extends  farther  south  in 
the  middle  of  the  line,  over  the  elevated  rcj^ion  in  whioh 
the  Dcsna,  Oka,  and  Don  rise.  The  winter  in  the  northern 
districts  lasts  from  seven  to  eight  montiis,  and  in  tlio 
6oulbern  from  five  to  tiix  months;  in  Petersbiii^,  from  the 
and  of  Septambar  to  tbo  bMinning  of  Majr.  The  Neva  it 
sanoranf  oovared  with  ice  for  190  days,  mm 'the  97th  of 

November  tn  '.'i.  l"th  of  April.  TTie  tlieitnonieter  usually 
descends  to  below  zero  at  the  end  of  Deccmlwr  or  in 
January,  even  at  Petersburg,  but  farther  inland  the  cold  is 
greater.  Tho  quioktiivcr  froze  at  Plostow  in  18U9,  which 
indicates  that  the  OOid  was  at  least  49*  botow  zero.  Both 
spring  and  atttimn  aia  ihort,  and  tlie  jenefo  from  cold  to 
heat  and  efcff  verafl,  ia  rather  rapid.  But  in  aummer  the 
heat  is  for  two  or  three  weeks  very  preat.  Tlic  thcnnomofrr 
then  rises  to  86'^  and  even  00".  In  the  interior  both  the 
heat  and  the  cold  uro  greater  than  on  the  coast  At  Casan 
the  thermometer  in  winter  generally  descends  to  28°  below 
zero,  and  in  tummcr  it  rises  to  96"  and  96".  Near  tbe  sea 
waitain  and  ftoffth-aaatam  wiada  prevail,  but  in  the  interbr 
I, and  tonu-veatiniiHnda  ara  noat 
912 
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It  ia  the  aaie  near  toe  moatiiaof  hodi  rivers. 
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iirequent  The  aurora  borealis  is  frv^uentiy  Men,  eapeeially 
in  March,  June,  July,  and  Si>{3tcmbcr. 

The  Temperate  Region  ex(endi>oYer  the  southern  provinces, 
05  far  north  as  the  line  above  mentioned.  Its  mean  annual 
temperature  varies  between  40°  and  60°,  but  in  the  Crimea 
Mid  in  the  country  between  the  Dniester  and  Danube  it 
fiMt  to  and  46  .  Iliia  region  is  distinguished  by  seven 
thoogli  ihort  winten,  ud  by  long  and  Tery  hot  summers. 
Nigbt-frosts  are  frequent  in  October  and  November,  but 
continual  frost  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, and  it  lasts  to  the  middlu  i  r  lmuI  i  1  February.  Bur  m 
the  elevated  stapes  west  of  the  river  Don,  the  frost  is  often 
ititurruptad  bya  Ibw  days'  tbaw,  while  such  u  (  benomenon 
it  of  lara  oeoOiiMioa  east  of  the  river.  The  frott  howwat 
it  levera,  tlM  tbermmnetcr  generally  sinking  in  the  matera 
districts  to  12'  b^lou  aero,  and  in  the  eastern  to  20".  In 
this  season  noriliiji  a  and  eastern  winds  are  prevalent.  From 
the  end  of  February  the  cold  becomes  more  moderate,  but 
the  weather  continues  to  bt*  raw,  and  there  are  nigbt-frost» 
during  the  north-east  winds,  which  at  that  amonare  the 
most  frequent.  la  the  middla  of  May  however  a  sudden 
ehange  takes  place.  In  a  few  days  the  beat  inoreaaes  to 
aueh  a  degree  as  to  become  oppressive.  In  June  and  July 
it  still  continues  increasing,  until  the  thermometer  attains 
between  90" and  100*.  From  the  middle  of  August  how- 
ever the  heat  rapidly  decreases,  and  m  September  the  ther- 
momctor  frequently  descends  to  42°  and  even  40°:  some- 
times night-frosts  occur.  In  the  hot  season  south-east  and 
•Bit  wind!  are  prevalent. 

Tba  eountriaa  whteh  border  on  the  Baltic  and  on  the 
Wbita  Sea  have  a  wel  climate,  and  rain  is  frequent  all  the 
year  round  :  in  winter  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  falls. 
According  to  sovetal  statements,  it  appears  that  the  annual 
quantity  of  moisture  which  descends  in  rain  and  snow  on 
tnese  countries  varies  between  16  and  24  inches.  This  wet 
climate  extends  only  to  the  elevated  tract  which  borders 
tlM  basin  of  the  Volfa  on  tlM  narth  md  wmkt  and  in  thk 
humid  region  the  fmiMrni{aablaibt«ets«hioh  eomrit  consist 

nlmnst  c\t  IiHivt  ly  of  pine,  ftr,  Inrtli,  nnrl  birch.  In  the 
bii.^iii  if  tiiL^  VL:l-a  the  rains  are  much  Ic^s  frequent,  except 
lowanU  i'.-^  w,?,r,,irn  extremity,  where  shot  i  slij,>er.s  are  ex 
periunced  all  the  year  round.  But  in  proceeding  farther 
east,  the  rain  becomes  aearoer,  and  in  tnase  oountries  the 
ibnMti  coaaist  mflaUy  of  oaka»  limaii  uhea.  and  elmt;  pinea 
and  Ira  araiardrnattrith.  At  Caaan  the  number  of  rainy 
days  in  the  year  does  not  exceed  90.  The  southern  province* 
have  a  still  drier  climate.  During  the  long  summer  a  drop 
of  rain  seldom  falls,  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  au- 
tumn there  are  only  a  few  showers.  At  the  approach  of  the 
winter,  in  No^'ember,  rain  is  common,  but  it  is  soon  changed 
for  snow.  Snow  is  only  frequent  .in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  and  ver;r  little  falla  in  January  and  February. 
Though  the  air  u  moist  in  ipring,  there  are  few  showers ; 
and  even  these  entirely  oease  at  the  approach  of  summer  in 
the  beginning  of  May. 

Prmurtio>is.—\\w<s',\^  produces  much  more  grain  than 
is  required  for  the  consumption,  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties are  exported.  In  most  parts  of  continental  Burope 
r)-e  is  used  for  bread  by  the  mass  of  the  peop)e,  and  toe 
eulttvation  of  thia  siain  {a  beat  adqilad  lo  tna  io^  and  cli- 
mate of  Rnwia.  Except  In  the  ateppet  and  the  Anetle  re- 
(rion,  it  may  be  grown  in  oil  ti  sr:^  of  the  empire,  even  in 
those  districts  which  have  r  uliei  a  \wt  soil.  The  greatest 
quantity  is  produced  between  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper 
on  the  south  and  the  river  Volga  on  tho  north,  but  (he  cul- 
tivation extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  6A'  N.  lat. 
It  does  not  alwaya  ri|ion  north  of  the  Volga,  awing  to 
the  thortnaia  of  tn«  inmmar  and  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere;  and  it  is  eenerally  necessary  to  dry  the  grain  in 
buildings  constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  cultivation  of 
barley  exteiid-i  to  67*  N.  lat.,  but  not  so  far  as  on  the  coast 
af  Norway,  where  this  grain  is  grown  to  70°  N.  laU  It  is 
not  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  rye.  Oats  do  not  succeed 
north  of  62*  N.  lat  Tliey  are  stUl  onltivated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sukhona  near  Vologda,  bat  not  on  those  of  tba  Vy> 
cbegda  and  Dwina.  In  some  nnmnces  which  have  a  poor 
soil,  and  in  the  districts  througn  which  the  great  roads  and 
iincs  of  inland  water-communication  run,  the  cultivation  of 
oats  is  very  extensive.  Wheat  is  the  principal  object  of 
agriculture  in  the  fertile  tracts  along  the  rivers  in  the 
southern  districts,  but  especially  in  those  governments 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Ukraine 
tTnUtynia,  Podolia,  Kiaw,  and  PuUava) :  fiurtlm  north  it  it 


lees  grown,  even  hi  ^  fertile  flonntrr  whieh  •urromida  dm 

great  bend  of  the  Volga.  In  some  favoured  spot*  it  sue- 
ceeds  to  5K°  and  even  59*  N.  lat.  Millet  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  elevated  country  which  surroup  ls  ilu:  upper 
course  of  the  Oka,  Don,  and  I>esna,  and  m  some  other  parts 
of  the  country,  but  the  cultivation  does  not  extend  north  of 
N.  lat  At  Um  tMitbtin  «xif«mity  of  Bussia,  lodiaa 
com  is  enltivmled,  in  a  country  the  mean  annual  tempera- 

tare  of  ■»'h'!rh  is  nnlv  rqual  to  \h:xt  of  Enn;lant!,  but  -which 
has  a  mucii  drier  climate  and  a  hotter  summer,  iu  cul- 
tivation extends  northwaid  to  tiM  entaiaetB  af  tha  Dniapsib 
to  about  48*  N.  lat. 

Flax  and  hemp  are  more  extensively  grown  than  perhaps 
in  aiqr  otbar  owntry  in  Europe:  both  tba  elimato  and  tha 
Mil  amveryfevonraUe  to  thetr  eultivation.  Plallaa  tibiatvaa, 
that  on  the  steppes  along  the  river  Don,  and  even  on  those 
of  the  Volga  near  Sarejpta,  it  is  found  in  a  wild  state.  In 
n  )  }  irt  of  Russia  are  flax  and  hemp  grown  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Volga,  in  the  gON'ernments  of  Twer,  Ya^o^law,  and 
Kostroma.  Great  quantities  of  both  flax  and  hemp  are 
sent  to  olher  parts,  though  tha  oonsnnsplion  is  very  con- 
siderable in  tna  numerous  mannfeetttMs  established  in 
these  perls.  Hemp  and  flax  succeed  as  fer  north  as  6S* 
N.  lat.,  ant!  Ixjib,  loguilier  with  hemp-seed  and  llax-seed, 
constitute  unpuilaul  articles  of  export  Arora  Arkbangel. 
Petersburg,  and  Riga.  Tobacco  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
Ukraine,  whence  it  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

The  elinato  of  &ttMia  is  not  favouiahla  to  tha  aoUivation 
of  fruit-trees.  With  tha  exoeption  of  wild  dienles  and 

some  bad  apples,  no  fruits  grow  north  of  36*  N.  lat.  At 
Vladimir  the  first  extensive  plantations  of  cherry-iree*  oc- 
cur, and  their  produce  is  sent  to  Petersburg  and  olher  parts 
farther  north.  Other  fruits  are  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  especially  from  the  north  of  Germany.  Pears 
and  i^ums  ara  only  Kcowa  to  any  a»tont  sonth  of  A3*  N. 
lat  In  Iha  most  sontbam  diatriets  there  are  peaeho( 
apricots,  quinces,  muIboiTies,  and  walnuts,  and  in  ihe  na> 
mcrous  and  exte!lSl^e  orchards  of  the  Crimea  ilicre  are 
al  0  ;ilmonds  end  (  irrHigrLinatcs.  Grapes  are  chietly  culti- 
vated in  the  districts  along  the  H>wer  course  of  the  Don, 
and  on  the  Volga  between  Kamyshin  and  Sarepta.  andsibo 
in  the  Crimea.  Tha  wine  made  in  these  countriea  howatas 
was  fermsrly  of  inferior  quality,  but  the  grapes  oottstitutod 
an  important  article  of  internal  trade,  and  were  sent  to 
Moscow  and  even  farther  norih.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  bo v.i  \,r  great  iraprovemeDls  ir.  tlie  art  of 
making  wine  have  been  introduced  into  the  viQe)ards  on 
the  Don,  bv  a  Frenchman  from  Champagne,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  wine  which  is  made  in  these  parts  and  exten- 
sively used  all  over  Russia,  and  known  there  under  the 
name  of  Donish  wina^  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  Fiwek 
champagne. 

Kii  lu  n-^  aniens  are  not  much  attended  to.  Potatoes, 
several  kiikJs  oi  cabbages,  turnips,  and  carrots  howe»-er 
are  extensively  grown  ;  and  in  some  places  cucumber*, 
pumpkins,  and  radishes.  Melons,  and  eapecially  waiw- 
roelonSf  an  vary  abundant  in  the  hot  anddiyeountnas  near 
the  stoppesi  wbsfa  thay  oanstituta  in  sunnwr  a  eoosideta- 
ble  part  of  tha  Ibod  of  tha  lower  daasei.  Aspirins  grows 
wild  in  the  southern  districts  Ilor^  arc  f-equently  found 
wild,  but  they  are  also  cultivated.  Liquunce  thrives  luxu- 
riantly on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  in  the  government  of 
Astrakhan,  where  it  Nome  times  attains  the  site  of  a  man** 
arm :  it  is  taken  to  Astrakhan,  whesa  the  juioe  is  expressed* 
and  oonsidsrabla  quantities  of  it  are  ataonad.  Anasoellant 
soda  is  obtained  from  diflbrent  kinds  «f  salsola  that  grow  m 
the  steppes  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga. 

The  forests  (^institute  one  of  the  pru.i  ij  u'  sources  of 
■wealth  to  Rus.sia,  and  their  produce,  consisting  oi  timber, 
fire-wood,  tar,  pitch,  ashes,  peBi'l-a»b  and  potash,  is  ex- 
ported to  a  luge  amount  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  maj 
be  tha  pn^rtion  of  tha  surfeoe  of  the  oountry  whidi  is 
still  feNst  to  that  whieh  is  dearsd  or  not  oovatad  with 
trees.  The  official  statements  whioh  have  been  published 
do  not  comprehend  those  forests  whieh  are  private  property, 
but  they  are  limited  to  those  that  belong  to  the  government. 
It  can  hardly  howeverbc  nn  excessive  estimate,  if  wo  assume 
that  about  three-fourths  of  the  countries  between  6i*N.lat. 
and  the  course  of  the  Volga  as  &r  east  as  its  great  bend 
near  Caaan,  are  covered  with  forests.  In  all  these  countries 
anly  fins^ Hr,  Isidi, aMactud  hinhaia  feond,  viiba few 
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lime  trees ;  ashes  zn  rare.  FromdiaM  wimtiiM  is  derived 
tbo  greato<it  part  of  tba  produce  of  the  forests  which  goes  to 
foreign  markets.  The  forests  are  much  less  extcri^iiva 
south  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Volga.  The  central  pro- 
vinces, or  those  which  are  situated  between  the  middle 
eonrte  of  lbs  VoIm  and  the  Dnieper,  Jiave  hardly  as  much 
wood  as  h  Tequmo  fbr  the  oonsumption  of  a  oouotr;  subject 
to  a  severe  winter,  and  fur  the  manufaetuiet  vUch  an 
tablished.  In  some  parts  even  Sre-wood  is  dear  and  seme. 
Tho  forests  in  the  provinces  west  and  east  of  the  central 
countries  m  much  more  extensive.  West  of  the  Dnieper, 
in  the  governments  which  formerly  constituted  a  part  of 
Poland*  several  extensive  forests  occur  on  tlie  banks  of  the 
Nienen  and  in  Uie  swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor.  Th^ 
chiefly  consist  of  pine  and  fir  Ueea,  but  bireb  end  lioM  treea 
are  also  common,  and  in  some  parts  they  are  the  prevalent 
kinds.  South  of  the  s'.v;im|i=  nf  Pinsk  and  Ratnor  there 
are  some  forests  of  beecii,  and  this  is  the  oal  v  part  of  Rus- 
sia where  that  tree  is  abundant.  The  great  forests  to  the 
cast  of  the  central  provinces  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
IjovornnienU  of  Perm,  Viaika,  Ca&an,  NiaWMi  Hmgitod, 
Pansa,  and  Saralov,  IhoM  of  tba  Ant  MO  imornaMOla 
consist  mostly  of  tlie  aana  trsM  as  the  nore  northern 

furesls;  hut  in  the  other  government'^  t!u^  pine  ntv\  fir  trees 
are  rare,  and  are  replaced  by  oaiis,  iitao-lrees,  eluis,  and 
ash.  In  these  part*  tho  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the 
former  is  stated  to  be  as  13  to  1.  The  oak-forests  have  en* 
gaged  the  attention  of  goverUMOt*  Ott  aflOMmt  ft  their 
great  tapoclanoe  for  the  taeff.  A  aaow  anat  aorvay  of 
them  was  made  MNne  years  afo^  when  it  was  found  that  aU 
the  fv)rcsts  of  Russia  did  mt  contain  more  than  375.000 
lull-grown  oak-trees,  is.  trees  which  were  betweeu  24 

and  36  inches  in  diamu'cr.  Tho  greato  [  number  of  them 
was  found  in  the  largo  forest  which  extends  on  both  sides 
uf  the  Volga,  and  begins  at  tho  town  of  Tcheh<Hsar,  some- 
what above  the  place  where  the  river  turns  southward. 
This  forest  eontamed  more  than  1 00.000  fhll-grown  treea. 
In  the  neighbouring  provinces  the  number  amounted  to 
248,000.  In  the  forests  along  the  upper  course  of  the 
Volga,  and  farther  westward  to  the  Baltic,  only  15,600  trees 
were  found,  aud  in  the  central  countries,  ibe  government  of 
SoMlaMk  included,  not  man  than  i  1.400  trees.  Tlie 
soatben  praTineM  of  Rnaaia  are  quite  without  trees.  The 
oak-trao  b  nMateomiBon  between  S3'  and  56°  N.  lat.  Near 
ilie  Ural  Mountains  it  is  not  found  north  of  &f  N.  lat,  but 
f.irthcr  west  it  extends  to  59*.  and  a  few  trees  are  even 
found  in  Finland  north  of  60°  N.  lat.  In  Sweden  the  oak 
grows  north  of  bl"  N.  lat..  and  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Norway  between  62°  and  63"  N.  lat. 

The  domestic  animals  of  England  are  found  in  Russia, 
with  the  exeeption  of  rabbits.  'Hordes  are  very  numerous^ 
and  of  various  breeds.  Tboia  in  the  northern  nratineaa  aw 
rather  small,  but  the  central  and  loothem  otstritils  have 
large  breeds.  Tlioso  of  tho  Cossacks,  Calni  i;  and  Kir- 
ghi*,  wbtch  pasture  in  the  steppes,  and  becotuc:  almost  wild, 
are  distinguished  by  their  power  of  sustaining  the  great- 
est fatigue  with  very  scanty  food.  There  are  also  a  few 
wild  bones  in  the  stappai.  Blaek  cattle  is  abundant,  as  is 
evident  from  tbo  immense  quantities  of  lallow  and  iudas 
which  are  ezpmled.  though  the  domestie  eonaomplion  of 
both  articles  is  very  great.  Sheen  are  still  more  nume- 
rous. In  some  patls  the  great  lanJed  proprietors  have  be- 
i:uu  to  improve  the  breed  by  inlroducina;  the  Merino  and 
Sa\an  sheep,  aiwl  by  crossing  them  with  the  nattve  sheep. 
I II  general  however  the  wool  is  of  an  indiiferent  quality. 
Dunng  the  winter  sheep-skins  are  the  common  dress  of  the 
lower  elassas  of  peasantry.  In  tbo  southern  stepfMN  there 
arc  some  jwculiar  species  of  sheep,  among  wnieh  the 
Kirghiiiau  breed  with  tlie  large  bushy  tail  is  the  most 
remarkable.  Their  wool,  when  full  grown,  i?,  short  and 
cuarse,  but  the  lambs  have  a  fine  and  buauUful  tiecce. 
Goats  are  more  numerous  in  Rui^^ia  than  in  other  countries 
of  Europe :  the  skins  are  used  fur  makmg  moroeoo  lea- 
ther. Htogs  are  generally  reared,  except  in  the  steppes: 
they  are  most  numerous  in  tho  counlrioa  wbara  uaro 
arA  oak- forests,  and  in  the  western  provinees,  Ihnn 
which  a  great  number  of  hams  and  much  bacon  is 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  nomadic  tribes 
which  wander  about  :n  the  steppes  keep  a  great  number  of 
camels:  some  rich  proprietors  have  herds  consisting  of 
morertuui  lOOO  head.  In  the  government  of  Aatiabban 
buffaloes  are  kept,  bat  tbagrdonotappoartobennnterous. 
Fowl,  geese,  and  4iiobB  aiu  abundant;  tba  two  laltar  espe- 


oiaLv  in  thoio  parte  where  there  an  numerous  lakes  an4 
ponoa.  Reindeer  are  only  kept  north  of  M'  N.  lat 

The  bison  [Bi^nv,  iv.  .;r,2],  as  already  obsir.,!,  still  exists 
in  tho  forest  of  Biatoviaa,  near  tlie  sources  of  the  river  Narew, 
a  confluent  of  the  Vistula.  In  tho  extensive  northern 
forests  there  are  elks,  and  several  kinds  of  deer,  hares,  and 
wild  hofs;  tho  will  ani«alB,wUah  no  killed  for  their  skins, 
are  abo  very  numerous,  as  bears,  gluttons,  badgers,  wolvee, 
foxes,  martens,  polecats,  weasels,  ermines,  otters,  squirrels, 
and  marmots.  In  l]m  steppes  there  are  %'.oUes,  fnxtn.  n.ni 
wild  hogs ;  also  wild  as&es,  sai^a  antelopes,  kon^akti,  or 
foxes  of  tho  steppes,  and  the  dipus  jerboa. 

Nearly  all  kmas  of  birds  whidi  are  met  with  in  England 
ocenr  in  Ruaria.  and nlao  the  capereailsie  and  pelican :  the 
kit  boiwiar  onl^  liwa  on  tbo  sbofaaof  tbo  Blaok  Sea  and 
of  tbo  Gteipiao. 

Fish  is  very  plentiful  in  the  rivers  as  well  as  in  tho  White 
Sea  and  along  the  coiists  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  but  it  a  U  ss 
abundatit  m  tlic  liidtic.  The  flsh  which  are  chiefly  taken 
in  the  White  Sea  are  haddock,  cod,  herrings,  and  the  omul 
(salmo  autumnalis.  Pall).  In  the  Polar  Sea,  especiallj 
along  the  coasta  of  Nov*  Zombla,  tbo  whale,  the  mbvtk 
narwhal  (physetermaeroeepbalnsXseal,  dolphin,  white  flsli 
fphvsrt.  1  catodon)  and  some  other  kinds  are  caught.  A 
coLibidtnable  number  of  families  settled  along  (he  shores 
of  the  White  Sea  live  by  fishing.  The  mo^t  1:111  rtant  fish- 
eries in  Ku^ia  are  those  of  tho  Volga,  the  river  Ural,  and 
the  sea  of  Axof.  [Astrakhan;  Alor.]  The  fish  there 
taken  are  chiefly  the  beluga  (aoeapenser  busob  JL),  atnr* 
goon,  aewniga  (aeeipensor  strilatns,  Phil.),  sterlet  (oeei- 
penser  ruthenus,  L.),  saltnon,  white  salmon  (salmo  nelma), 
and  the  knife-fish  (cypnnua  1  uhriitiis.  Pall.).  The  fish  is 
sent  to  all  parts  of  iliu  Ldiim-L',  bui  is  nr.t  s-xported  to  any  largo 
amount.   Isinglass  and  caviare  arc  sent  to  foreign  markets. 

Serpents  aiul  lizards  are  only  cnamon  in  tan  steppes. 
Tbaro  are  also  swarms  of  locusts,  which  occasionally  apKaA 
oter  tho  onltivated  trsots  within  the  steppes  or  tfraso  that 
border  on  them.  They  are  not  less  destructive  than  those 
of  Asia.  Among  the  noxious  insects  ore  scorpions,  milH. 
pedes  (scolfi]ii-iul ra  rnilli[ic-.j,  ui\n;;u]is  (ar;inea  taranttib). 
and  the  scorpion -spider,  ik-es  are  found  wild  in  most  of  those 

Crovinoes  which  have  largo  forestH.  but  tltey  are  also  reared 
y  some  of  the  natives  who  inhabit  the  eoontries  at  tho 
base  of  the  Ural  Mountains  snd  along  the  middle  Vdga, 
especially  hy  the  MordwL  Though  the  oonsuroption  of 
wax  is  very  great  all  over  the  country,  especially  in  the 
churches,  Russia  still  exports  some  wax.  The  honey  coW 
lected  in  the  districts  where  forests  of  lime-trees  exist  is 
highlv  value  1.  .^111:1  fetches  a  good  price.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduoe  silk-worms,  as  Russia  importa 
groat  quantities  of  silk  from  Persia  for  the  mannfaotaies  in 
Moioov.  Tbo  iMilbanjr-tfao  tbrivos  well  in  tba  aoutbam 
provinees.  and  the  silk'Verm  also  sneeaadi. 

Russia  fs  rich  in  minerals.  A  gold-mino  was  formerly 
worked  not  far  from  the  Gulf  af  Onega,  near  63°  N.  lat.; 
hut  as  the  pii  iuce  was  small,  and  did  not  pay  the  expenses, 
it  wa4  abandoned  in  1 7b3.  Gold  occurs  also  on  the  western  de« 
clivity  of  the  Ural  Mountains;bat  it  ba»  not  yet  been  found 
in  such  quantiqr  as  to  induisa  wqr  pmaon  to  eoUeet  it.  OoM 
is  found  on  the  eaatam  or  SQierian  side  of  the  moimtains  m 
con'>i']c-able  quantity.  Platinum  w.iv  discovered  on  the  west* 
erii  dijeliMty  of  the  Ural  in  1823,  and  hus,  been  worked  smco 
that  time.  Tho  mines  are  near  57''  40'  N,  lut  .  lki  I  ti  o 
produce  has  always  been  on  the  increase.  Betwe«D  1631 
and  1834  it  amounted  annually  to  about  6000  mares,  and 
in  1836  to  8270  marcs.  The  number  of  minea  is  six,  and 
they  lie  at  a  efaori  distance  from  one  another.  No  silver  is 
found  in  European  Russia,  though  it  occurs  in  Siberia.  But 
the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  Ruttsiii  consists  in  its  mines 
of  rupjier  and  iron.  Both  the-u  nii  ',  ils  frequpnlly  occur  on 
the  ^iic^tern  declivity  uf  the  Ural  Mountaios,  from  Slatoust 
near  66°  S.  lat.,  on  the  south,  to  60"  N.  lat.,  and  they  are 
worked  in  many  places.  In  1 783  the  copper  whieh  was 
produeed  there  amounted  to  190,000  poods,  and  tbo  iron  to 
•bout  4,000.000  pooda.  It  is  stated  thst  in  1830  the 
govommoot  of  Firm,  whore  the  mines  are  most  extensively 
worked,  had  200  mines  in  operation,  atnl  that  more  th^n 
7200  furnaces  were  employed.  The  nuuibcrof  copper-raines 
amounted  to  27,  with  200  furnace.<:.  More  than  ISO  i  UO 
men  were  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  this  branch 
of  businOH.  The  mines  bekiog  to  tbo  onwn  or  to 
private  permis.  Those  of  the  crown  pradueod,  in  lOSOu 
41,000  poods  of  ooppiri  100.335  pooda  «r  baii^iM*  UM 
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MdO^iO  poods  of  m»trinM.  In  tboM  belonging  to  private 
bdhridoato  than  vnra  pcndoMd  90.009  pood*  of  ooppar, 

»Dd  between  ^  and  4  nillioo  pood*  of  oMt-tron.  The  pro- 
duct) of  ibo  minet  in  tho  govemoMnU  of  Viatka  and  Oren- 
burg  m  nut  stated.  It  huwever  supiiuM-d  thai  iti  both 
tflkfin  t(ig«Eber  tt  fell  abort  of  that  of  Piirm  aloue.  Iron-ore 
liowvar  is  not  eonfined  to  the  Ural  Mounlaina;  it  occura 
•lao  on  ibe  aoutborn  daclivitjr  of  the  Uwalli,  and  on  the 
table-land  which  eximds  sbout  the  aources  of  the  riven 
Oka.  Dan.  and  De^na.  It  ia  there  found  in  the  clay  in  lay- 
ers,  and  bouietituet  only  in  lumpa.  Frequently  it  oeeun  In 
bogs  and  morasvL-^.    The  quantity  of  iron  obtained  in  these 

Carta  U  eonbidurable.  and  the  eKtcnssive  manufkcture*  of  Tula 
ardly  usb  any  other  iron.  Other  metela  are  not  aorked, 
U»ougb  it  i«  iftid  that  i|uii^lvcr.  anenie,  niokd,  cobalt, 
•ntimony,  and  blamath  exist  in  several  places. 

Salt  ii  an  important  article.  We  liave  already  OMntioned 
the  numerous  «alt  lakes  in  the  great  steppe  to  the  east 
of  the  Volga  and  (he  ruck-talt  of  IIlz.  Hut  tho  salt-foi-- 
nialion  ticems  tu  e\len<l  uiong  the  uektern  declivity  of  the 
Urid  Mountain*,  to  the  source  of  the  Kama,  and  tbenee 
WMtw4  on  both  sides  of  the  Uwalli.  lo  all  these  disiriets 

Sit  it  nade  from  llw  mh-tfdam,  vfaieh  mm  naneraiu. 
ke  rreiiier  number  of  tbese  ailtHaanofaeUiMS  are  eoQ> 
lainea  in  tiie  (fovemments  of  Ptorm  and  Viatka;  bet  several 
of  tbeni  occur  in  tlie  basin  of  tlio  Sukliona.  a  branch  of  tho 
Pwina.  and  thi>i>e  near  Totma  are  of  ^reot  extent.  The 
jgaokt  western  .'-alt  work  is  at  Staia'ia  Ruseia,  a  few  nultts 
south  of  tlje  lake  of  Ilaen.  by  which  some  of  the  eouotries 
■long  tbe  Baltic  are  provided  with  this  aitiele.  Bnt  a  eon- 
siderable  quantity  of  salt  is  imported  into  the  last-mentioned 
countries,  as  tho  places  in  Russia  where  salt  is  made  are  very 
remote,  and  the  cxiu  itaca  <>f  lian^jiort  arc  so  ^reot  that  salt 
can  bo  got  front  France  or  England  at  a  more  moderate  price. 

Coal  eiiats  in  a  few  places,  as  on  the  banks  of  tho  liver 
}IMog^  where  it  is  found  with  iron-ote.  Pailaa  awa  that 
H  also  ftoqueutly  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivar  Donets, 
and  to  the  north  of  Taganrok,  bevond  the  sources  of  tbe 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Seat  it  is  not  worked. 
Other  tuineiols  arc-  not  niui  h  um  'I,  with  the  exception  of 
marble  and  granite,  of  which  there  exi«t  extensive  quarries 
near  the  village  of  Tivdia.  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lofce  of  Onega;  and  at  fierdobol,  on  (he  northern  ahoiea  of 
Lake  Ladoga.  The  Marble  is  of  a  good  grain;  mibo  is 
white,  and  some  has  a  raddinh  colour  with  white  stripes  or 
spots.  The  grauile  ia  vwked  with  great  activity,  as  all  the 
public  edifices  and  na^f  of  the  pivala  palaoea  ia  Bsters- 
hurg  are  built  of  it. 

/nAoAiiaa<9j-^RuMaa  i»  iiribabited  by  a  greater  number 
•f  miieiWrdiflmiif  in  huMnnn,  ohanetw,  and  rivilitaiion, 
than  anf  other  ooantry  or  Soiopo.  The  iahabitanu  be- 
long either  to  the  Caucaaiaa  or  to  the  lIeDg;ol  race.  The 
Caucasian  however  is  1^  fiur  the  moat  numerous,  as  the 
ufiiions  of  Mongol  origin  do  not  eomprohand  on^hun- 
dnadih  part  of  tbe  whole  population. 

The  Caueavian  rare  in  Russia  consixts  of  individuals  bc- 
longjng  to  SUvoaiaoB,TahndM  or  flas,  Turks  or  Tariarii, 
OetMaOB,  Jewa,  and  Oraeke.  Nin»4Mitha  of  tho  popula- 
tion belong  to  the  Slavonians.  They  are  divided  into  Rus- 
sians. Pules,  lithiianians  and  I^ttee,  and  Wallachians  and 
Sorviana.  The  Rusiiiuns  constitute  more  than  two-thirda 
of  the  whole  population,  and  their  number  is  estimated  at 
about  40  millioOib  and  consequently  they  are  equal  to  the 
dernuns.  who  a»  Muaideiad  the  moat  noravotta  natioB  of 
Europe.  Tiiey  iahahit.  to  the  oaaiuaion  of  alt  other  nations, 
the  central  provittees  of  the  empire  between  the  Dnie|)er 
aixl  the  Volga.  On  the  banks  of  the  Volira,  and  farther  east 
to  ilie  Ural  Mountains,  a  unreal  tiumber  of  RuiisiBn  families 
have  ^^cttled  among .  llw  tnUes  belonging  to  the  Tfhudes 
and  tlio  Turks.  On  Htm  banka  of  tho  Dnieper  they  are 
mixed  wah  Lithomiana  and  Poloa ;  but  aoiitb  of  the  swampa 
of  Ptndi  and  Grodno  the  Rnesiana  are  more  numerous  than 
tho  Poles.  They  likewise  constitute  the  mass  of  the  inha- 
bttantii  in  tho  northern  provinces  between  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  tlif  Wiiitu  Sea,  and  in  tlie  southern  between  the 
Don  and  the  Dniester.  They  are  divided  into  Great  and 
Little  Russians.  Tlui  latter  inhabit  tho  country  called 
the  Ukraine,  or  the  |pov«ranieai«  of  Tcberoigow,  Pultava, 
Kiev,  Volhynia.  and  Padeiia.  Hie  Oosaaeka  are  properly 
descendants  of  the  liMo  Russians,  and  are  intermixed 
with  Poles,  Tartars,  and  Calmucks.  [CossACRS.]  The 
Great  Kuiisians,  with  the  exiopiion  of  a  compurativcly 
awall  number  who  havo  obtained  their  freedom,  are  bonds- 


men to  tbe  numerooa  body  of  rich  nobteo  vhieh  exists 
among  them.  Among;  the  Little  Roiaiana  a  eonatderabie 
numtwr  of  fkmilies  are  not  subject  to  any  master  ;  and  tbe 

CosEacks  are  all  free.  The  Russians  have  attained  a  greater 
dot^roe  of  civilization  thiiii  is  generally  supposed,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  care  with  which  (he  soil  is  cultivated  in  tiu* 
more  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  from  the  activity  with 
which  the  internal  navigation  is  conducted,  and  fkoa  the 
numerous  manufactures  in  the  governmente  of  Ynraalav, 
Kostroma,  Moscow,  Tula,  and  Kaluga.  In  sone  of  these 
branches  of  manu&cture  they  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, especially  in  tanning.  Very  few  foreigners  fi'  a. 
more  riviln^d  nations  have  settled  in  Ihot^e  parts  which  art- 
sxclusivoly  inhabited  by  the  Russians ;  and  the  civil ixatioo 
which  they  have  attained,  is  as  it  were  of  native  erowth. 

The  Polea,  together  with  the  Russians,  inhabit  the  go 
vernments  of  Yolhynia  and  Podolia,and  almost  exclusively 
that  of  Grodno.  Their  numbers  within  the  boundary  of 
Russia  amount  lo  shout  four  millions,  to  which  tbe  popu- 
lation of  Poland  to  the  same  amount  may  be  added.  Tlie 
Poles,  as  a  nation,  consist  of  between  nine  and  ten  millions 
but  about  two  millions  of  them  are  in  Prussia  and  Austria. 
As  the  country  whieh  they  inhabit  borders  on  a  part  o( 
Europe  which  ia  more  advanced  in  eieitiMtion,  the  Poles 
have  adopted  more  reined  manners;  but  in  tbe  arts  el 
civilised  life,  cK|Kcia11y  in  manufactures,  and  all  brancbes 
of  industry,  they  are  behind  the  RuasiaAt.  Within  the 
territories  of  Russia  the  Poles  arabottdmon  to  tho  liobili^, 
but  in  Poland  they  are  free. 

Tho  Uthoanians  inhabit  the  eountiies  adjacent  to  the 
northern  part  of  Poland  and  to  Eastern  Prusaia,  or  the 
governments  of  Vilna  and  Minsk.  Their  number  doee  not 
exceed  one  million  and  a  half.  Though  (ortainly  Vivlong;!  ); 
to  the  Slavonian  family,  their  language  is  very  different 
in  its  material  and  forms,  but  is  intermixed  with  many 
Russian  terms.  Tbey  are  agriculturiais,  but  othtfwiv 
they  have  not  made  much  progreaa  in  eivilimion.  Nofih 
of  tho  Lithuaataflo,  in  Couriand  and  Livonia,  are  thi 
Lettes,  whose  number  probably  does  not  much  exceed  half 
a  million.  The)'  h|>i  ak  a  language  difleniot  from  that  of 
the  Russians  and  the  Lithuanians.  Tbey  are  exclusivelr 
occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  Thoeewbo 
live  in  Couriand  are  frequently  dktia^uished  by  the  BaOK 
of  Koora.  Both  nationa,  tho  LUInianiana  and  Cetiei^  «ei« 
bondsmen  to  the  German  nobility  eatablishcd  in  tbet, 
country,  till  the  reign  ofthe  emperor  Alexander,  wiioefffciid 
their  enian<-ipution. 

The  Vlacbcs,  or  Wallachians,  only  live  in  the  most  south- 
western angle  of  the  empire,  in  the  government  of  Bss- 
■arabia,  between  tbe  rivers  Dniester  and  Prulb.  Their  nura- 
her  does  not  oxcaod  half  a  miHion.  They  speak  a  languas? 
which  ia  mainly  oonposed  of  I^tin,  Greek.  Italian,  ai  i 
Turkish  words,  which  however  have  undergone  some  rhsi  .v 
and  coiTuption.  Tlioy  an'  imliij.ti  ir;us  <  tiltiv  ri!.!!-!,  of  Ib'- 
land,  but  do  not  a|>pcar  to  have  otlu-rwise  made  much  pru- 
^re^  in  civilization.  They  were  formerly  slaves  to  tbe 
boyars  or  nobility,  but  thev  ceased  to  bo  ao  noH^  IM 
years  ago.  Among  the  Vlaehea  then  are  a  itw  U 
Servians  or  Raizes,  and  a  few  HMiro  aiO  aottied  in  tbc 
vernment  of  Ekatarmoslaf. 

The  Tshiuk's,  or  Fins,  were  formerly  roiisidi-ifl  to  belor.: 
to  the  Mongol  race;  but  their  light  hair  and  their  blue  eves 
have  of  late  procured  thega  a  place  annmg  tbe  Ckveana 
race,  in  apito  of  their  flat  noMa  and  flattened  eountenaneet. 
Thev  inhwit  two  teparato  portiona  of  Rtnsia.  Tlie  tnajonn 
of  tlicm  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Two  of  these  nations,  the  Fins  and  the  Lophuitier*.  op- 
cupy  the  country  north  of  the  gulf.  The  Fm-.  w  h  >  nihabit 
Finland  to  the  number  of  more  than  one  million  and  s 
half,  are  agriculturists  and  bretnlers  of  caiile:  they  mauiL^« 
their  dairies  with  great  skill.  The  Laplanders  live  north  at 
65*  N.  lat.,  and  are  mostly  occupied  with  their  reindeer. 
Tlieir  number  does  not  exceed  a  few  thousands.  On 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  arc  the  Esthcs  or  Esthoniso^ 
whose  number  is  above  half  a  million.  Their  language  it 
simiUir  to  that  of  the  Fins.  They  arc  almost  excluainly 
ocruiia  ij  wiih  tbe  cultivation  of  the  grooiidt  and  were  aerh 
to  the  nobles  until  1618,  when  the  omparor  Ai^^,iA«f 
ellbeted  their  ataancipation.  South  of  the  Esthonians,  u 
the  country  lying  on  both  aides  of  the  small  river  Sals 
(near  58°  N.  lat.j.  Is  the  small  tribe  of  the  Lixm  or  L*r^- 
nians,  who  liavo  ^'i\cn  tlieir  name  to  Livonia.  It  is  supposed 
that  tbey  formerly  extended  lo  tbc  northern  bnnkaof 
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OOntk  but  Here  expelled  from  tbo  toutbem  dtstricta  the 
LtttM.  TlMir  nuuib«r  does  uot  MCflotl  two  ihouMnd.  ibej 
sp^ak  a  dialect  of  llMFiniNh  iMfMgfl^Ud  MW  OdlMif^ 

agricuUumts. 

The  eastoro  members  of  UwlUindio  bnilf  tniMpaiateii 
from  ib«  VMtoro  by  »a  ioHMiM*  tiMt  cmalry  uymcd* 
ofSOO  milefl  to  widtli,  whieh  »  now  iabAitad  hf  Rosfitnt. 

When  and  how  tlie  separation  took  place  not  on  recoffl. 
The  eattern  T->liu<lic  tnbos  live  on  (he  weMern  doclivay 
uf  tho  Ural  MuUKuins,  and  un  the  bunk*  of  the  middle 
Volga,  and  are  eight  io  numbor,— Syriaoea,  Pormiaai)  Vo- 
Rulet»  Yotiaket,  CbumbMb  Cbanninwk  HwdYioM  or 
MordvL  and  Toptiaiw. 

The  Syrianei,  tho  most  northern  of  theM  tifbM,  inhabit 
the  woody  country  between  the  upper  rourso  of  the  Kama 
and  tbo  Vychegda,  an  altlueiit  of  the  iJwma,  and  parlicu- 
larlv  both  banks  of  ilie  V^ychegda,  as  far  west  a*  the  mouth 
of  lheS)ssola.  Tbeir  number  inlated  not  to  oxceed  30,00l». 
Their  principal  occupation  is  the  chase  of  the  wild  animals 
witb  wbiob  tboir  country  abwinda,  Thoir  language  diffen 
vtry  Utile  from  thet  of  the  ^nrninit,  irhioh  b»  praaerved  a 
great  affinity  to  that  spoken  by  the  Finlanders,  but  still 
•o  far  differs  from  it  as  to  be  properly  considered  a  distinct 
dialect.  T\\c  Perniians  occupy  llio  country  south  of  liio 
Synanes,  between  the  rivers  Kama  and  Viatka.  Their 
luitnber  is  stated  not  to  exceed  34,000  iadifidliels.  Though 
u;;riculture  has  made  mora  pMgveM  among  them  than 
among  the  Syrianes,  they  derive  their  principal  subaiitenee 
from  the  chase,  and  more  especially  frotn  tho  RHherics  in 
the  Kama  and  Viatka.  Both  tnbes,  tbo  Syrianes  and 
Pennianii.  though  they  have  preser\-ed  tbeir  tira  dialael^ 

n. jully  ^|)c•ak  also  ilie  RusMan  laiii^uage. 

The  V'ogulcs  occupy  both  declivities  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
t  liuii  between  ib"  and  60*  N.  Ut.  According  to  the  de- 
bci  iption  of  them  by  Pallas,  it  irould  Mem  thet  they  rather 
bebog  to  the  Mongol  than  to  iIk-  Caucasian  race.  They 
ate  short  In  stature,  have  round  faces  with  projecting  cheek- 
bones,  and  very  little  beard.  They  may  be  compared  wiih 
tlieCalmucks.  But  on  tho  other  hand  their  language  shows 
that  they  belong  to  tlicTbhudes.  though  it  exbibiU  so  many 
peculiarities  as  to  hara  been  soroetiroes  ooosidered  a  peculiar 
1  iiiguage.  The  affinity  of  tbeir  language  to  thet  of  the 
Magyeea  in  Hungary  is  sUted  to  Be  very  great.  The  Vo- 
^ulea  live  entirety  en  the  produce  of  the  chase.  Tiiey  live 
;ii  small  Sucioties,  consisting  only  of  five  or  six  huts,  and  lead 
u  wandering;  life.  Tlieir  number  in  stated  to  amount  to 
100,000  inili\  id.K'.ls,  of  whom  however  the  greater  part  live 
east  uf  the  Ural  Mouolaiiu  in  Sdieha.  A  smaU  number 
have  been  conterted  Co  theOreakebuidi;  th«ren»hidir 
ore  haatheni. 

The  Votiabee  are  settled  west  of  the  Permians.  on  both 

sides  o.fthe  upper  course  of  the  river  Viatka,  and  in  the  coun- 
try about  the  source  of  the  Kama.  In  the  conformation  uf 
their  body  they  rather  n  aihle  tlie  proper  Fins  than  unv 
of  I  hesc  eastern  Tstiudic  tribos;  and  their  language  has 
also  a  i;rcaler  ulfiuity  to  that  of  the  tribes  on  the  shores  of 
tlie  Gulf  of  Finland.  Thejr  are  diligent  agrie«ltttriat%  aa> 
eording  to  Piallas,  end  rear  alw  cattle  ana  bees,  flhnra  of 
the  peasants  have  more  than  fifty  bee-hives.  Tito  wax  and 
li  Dtiey  are  sent  to  Archanj;5el.  Their  number  is  stated  to 
«>\ceed  100,000  individuals;  and  government  ha>>  t^nautt  l 
litem  permission  to  live  under  magistrates  of  tbeir  own 
tribe  and  chosen  by  themselves.  They  pu^-  oalya  capitatieil* 
tax.  lioit  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity. 

TheChuvashee'and  Cheremisses  live  in  the  oeighbouiv 
hood  of  Casan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga.  The  fir*i- 
named  tribe  is  chiefly  .suttU  ii  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  Cher. :iiii--t  .  on  the  eastern.  Sinale  families 
are  found  as  far  south  as  tlic  town  uf  Saratov.  1  lie  number 
»f  the  Chuvashes  is  state<l  to  t>e  370,000;  all  of  whom,  witb 
tho  exception  of  about  3000,  have  become  memben  of  the 
Greek  church.  In  tfadr  personal  appearance  theyreiemhlo 
the  Turkish  or  Tartar  tribes,  a  circumstance  which  is  attri- 
buted to  their  having  lived  for  many  centuries  near  the 
Tartars  of  Casan.  As  tu  llie.r  language,  a  diflcrcnco  of 
opinion  prevails.  Thu  French  philologist  Levesqu*?,  from 
the  examination  of  a  printed  grammar  of  tbeir  language,  is 
of  opinion  that  it  contains  a  large  number  of  roots  «h>ch  are 
common  to  the  Finnish  Umguagc.  But  Lumley  Davids 
says  that  the  grammar  of  their  laoguase  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  pure  TurkUh,  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
words  are  of  Turki>]i  1 1  ii^in,  and  the  rest  belong  to  the  Ou- 
raiiaa  and  Samuyede  Luiguagei^  and  that  some  lev  an  en- 


tirely unknown.    Tho  Chuva-shcs  cultivate  the  ground,' 
and  rear  cattle  and  bees  :  the  care  of  bees  is  a  rcfrular  branch 
of  rural  economy.    The  Cheremisses  are  stated  to  amount 
to  about  200,000  in  dividuals.   Their  language  seems  t* 
oonUin  a  much  lari^e.  number  of  Finnish  roots  thau  tlMl^f' 
tho  Chtt«aib«i»  but  ibey  am  iateraiaod  inth  a  laqn  Mat- 
her of  Ttebish  origin.   Tbo  eMifttmatioa  of  thmr  bodf 
likewi^io  shows  some  mixture  with  the  Turkish  rsco.  They 
are  very  diligent  and  intvihgent  azriculturists,  and  have 
large  herds  of  cattle.    The  nnjontv  iiave  arlnpieti  tlx  re- 
ligion of  the  Greek  church,  but  many  still  adhere  to  their 
heathen  ceremonies  and  tenuis.    All  of  them  observe  the 
religious  feetivab  both  of  the  Groelb  chuieh  and  of  tho  llo> 
Iwramedans. 

The  Mordwi  or  Mordvines  mo  settled  yrest  of  the  Chu- 
vashes,  in  the  country  on  buth  si  les  of  the  river  Surn, 
which  falls  into  tho  Volga  from  llie  fuulh,  between  N  ulinei 
Novgorod  and  Casan.  On  the  west  they  extend  lo  the  very 
banks  of  the  river  Okl.  Tbey  ere  divided  into  two  tribes  t 
t^Enad  or  XiMDOti  who  inhabit  the  Uaeia  along  tho 
ooatora  baaka  of  thoOka;  and  thoMobshad  orMoritbaii,oft 
the  banks  of  the  Sura  and  Moksha.  Tbey  are  disperM»d  m 
the  forests  of  tho  governments  of  Ca.^n,  Ni»hnei  Novgorod, 
Simbir-ik,  Saratov,  i*on>a,  and  Tambuw.  and  live  intermixed 
with  the  Russians,  with  wiioin  tbey  communicate  more  freely 
than  tho  Chuvashes  and  Cheretuis»i'$.  Their  number  is 
staled  not  to  exceed  92,000  souls.  Ibey  are  aU  Chhstiaoai 
They  rather  resemble  the  Ruwtaila  than  the  Chanmbaoo 
and  other  Finieh  tribeo.  Their  famgoage  is  of  Finobh 
origin.  They  cultivate  their  lands  with  great  care,  and 
their  fields  are  iu>t  inferior  to  the  tK-st-cullivaied  grounds 
in  Russia.  They  |iay  great  attention  to  bees,  especially  the 
Mukshad,  who  have  their  lands  in  the  middle  of  the  Okton* 
sive  forests  of  lime-trees  which  era  oontiguouo  lo  tho  oak* 
forests.  Some  individuaU  have  ftom  OM  hundred  to  two 
hundred  bue-hives.  Their  kOMjr  to  fuHtmi  lo  that  af 
any  other  part  of  Russia. 

The  Tei)tiBre«.  iho  most  eastern  of  the  Finnish  tribes,  are 
settled  on  tlu:  banks  of  the  Bialayu,  an  allluenl  of  the  Kama 
from  the  east.  Tlie  origin  of  this  tribe  is  of  comparatively 
modern  date.  When  the  Russians^  in  the  middle  of  tho 
sixteenth  century,  took fOlMieionof  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  khan  of  Casan,  a  number  of  Cbeiemisses.  Chu- 
vaahes,  Votiakes,  and  Tartars  left  tlwir  country  and  settled 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  rl^e^  Biahiya,  where  they 
soon  formed  u  separate  nation,  wlucli  however  wat  subject 
to  a  lux  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Hashkirs, 
in  whose  country  they  had  settled.  Though  the  Finnish 
olomont  piuvails  in  tbeir  language,  it  always  contained  a 
largo  nittab«rofTurkiahwofd%  whieh  were  further  iiMraasod 
by  their  ohMo  oonnoetlon  with  tboir  neighbours  the  Bash« 
kirs.  They  do  not  attend  much  to  the  cultivatiuii  of  the 
land,  but  rear  cattle  and  bees,  and  pass  a  great  part  of  their 
tune  in  hunting  the  wild  animnU  with  which  their  country 
abounds.  Their  number,  which  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
contury  did  not  exceed  34,000  individuals,  is  stated  to  have 
incmaod  to  llO,OO0w  Thoy  are  MVtly  hoathona  and  narlly 
If  ohammedaoa.  Tho  oxortiom  of  tho  OrMk  olorgy  to  intnH 
dure  their  creed  among  them  have  almost  entirely  failed. 

Tlie  third  great  branch  of  the  Caucasian  family  wlucii  inha- 
bits Rkis>>ia  IS  iheTurkish.  They  are  generally  called  'I'arturs, 
but  they  call  their  language  Turkish.  Tbey  did  not  origi- 
nally ianabit  any  portion  of  Russia, but  eame  into  it  between 
the  ninth  and  thirteaath  aeatunr  with  the  MoMoto  and 
other  conqtMraa.  Tho  Turkish  tribes  at  present  o«rting  im 
Russia  are  four,  the  Tartars  of  Casan,  the  Bashkirs,  the 
Metsheriakes,  and  the  Not^ai  Tartars.  Tlie  Tartars  uf 
Casan  are  the  must  civilised  nation  m  Russia.  Their  lan- 
guage, according  to  Lumley  Davids,  is  the  most  cultivated 
and  polished  of  tho  Turkish  idioms.  The  aitempu  of  the 
Grsoh  eletgy  to  ooatort  them  to  Christianity  have  not  boon 
iueeemftil,  and  they  aiuatitt  Mohammedana ;  tbey  take  groat 
care  of  the  cdneation  of  their  children.  They  have  schoela 
both  for  the  lower  and  higher  classes  of  the  people.  In  theelc 
nientary  schocils  instruction  is  given  iu  reading  and  writing, 
and  the  Koran  and  some  other  religious  boolu  are  explained. 
The  objects  of  instruction  in  the  higher. schools  arc  the 
Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabian  languagea,  and  arithmetict 
The  priesta  are  educated  in  an  institution  established  for 
that  purpose  in  a  village  called  Gargali,  which  to  about  uiot 
miles  from  the  town  of  Orenburg.  Those  who  aro  oota* 
blished  at  Casan,  and  in  other  towns,  are  either  merchants 
or  manufacturers.   They  Uatfic  chiedy  in  tea,  goods  var 
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ported  fh>m  Bokhara,  and  stuff*  of  Earopean  manufketuw. 
They  arc  very  expert  in  tanning  leather.  The  inhabitants 
ef  liie  vill;igL's  are  very  rareful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
al»o  occupy  theuiielves  with  rearing  cattle  and  bees.  Their 
Tillages  are  well  provided  with  the  most  common  racchanioa, 
as  tanners,  shoemakm.  tailors^  dyers,  blacksmiths,  and 
carpenters.  Like  otbar  Mohammedans,  they  are  distin- 
giiMwd  bjr  tbeir  ekanlineaa.  Aoeording  to  ErdauMO,  tMt 
nanber  amounts  to  ahoat  230,000.  of  whom  about  one* 
eighth  have  cmbracwd  Christianity. 

The  Bashkirs  inhabit  both  declivities  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, from  36°  N.  lat.  southward  to  the  sources  of  the  river 
Ural  near  54°  N.  lat.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing 
diat  Aii  tribe  has  alwavs  inhabited  the  country  which  they 
DOW  eeeoiif ,  but  it  is  quite  wtain  th»t  tlM  wasnt  Baah- 
Mra  NMinbla  in  language  and  maniian  t«e  Tartan  of 
Casan,  though  in  the  form  of  their  body  thr  y  approach  the 
type  of  the  Mongols.  The  Bashkirs  still  adhere  to  a  wan- 
dering life.  In  winter  they  inhabit  villages,  but  in  summer 
tbey  ramble  about  in  the  country,  sometimes  to  a  distance 
•f  (0  or  SO  miles  ftom  their  villages.  Thev  cultivate  some 
faiteboa  of  laDd  noar  tho  hooaea  toofim  tiugr  b^n  their 
wanderings,  bat  the  prodnee  of  theaa  flelda  ia  not  adequate 

to  their  rnntiniiption.  Their  rlcljt'S  consist  in  horses,  of 
which  the  (KXiresi  ptiisaiU  has  IVom  30  to  30,  and  many  have 
400.  and  the  richest  from  1000  to  2000.  Tlieir  hors^es  are 
of  a  breed.  Tbev  keep  only  a  small  number  of 

black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  They  have  also  a  great 
numbar  of  bee  hives,  and  they  eolloet  an  iminoiMa  quantity 
of  wax  and  honey  from  the  wild  boaa,  whidi  are  nowhere 
more  common  than  in  the  oountrie!^  adjacent  to  the  base  of 
the  Ural  Mountains.  They  are  gixxl  huntsmen,  and  know 
completely  how  to  train  the  falcon  for  the  chase.  Tln' 
smaller  speeies  are  used  by  them  to  take  hares,  but  the 
birger  (Faleo  ebrjmetus)  is  used  in  hunting  foxes,  and  even 
wolfoa.  Thn  aall  a  considerable  number  of  these  trained 
birdato  the  Ks^bn  Cossacks.  The  number  of  Bashkirs 
amounts  lo  130.000  individuals.  The  small  tribes  of  the 
Meuheriakes,  which  do  not  exceed  20,000  Individuals, 
live  dispersed  among  the  Bashkira,  and  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  herd*  of  cattle  and  of  their  bee-hives.  They 
also  cultivate  the  ground,  but  not  to  a  tjreat  extent.  Thoy 
are  considered  to  be  more  civilised  than  tbeir  neighbours. 
Both  tribes  are  Mohammedans. 

Hw  Nogai  Tartara  inhabit  tho  Crimea  and  tho  atoppe 
wlueh  extenda  north  of  tho  penfutota ;  they  are  alio  dis- 
persed over  the  country  cast  of  tho  Sea  of  .Azof,  and  along 
the  northern  hme  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  staled  to 
compo<<e  a  p<ipulation  of  (iOO.OOt)  in  1  .  .iluals,  A  considerable 
number  of  them  are  settled  in  tho  valleys  and  towns  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  Crimea,  where  they  are  agricul- 
tvrista*  and  natro  oztanaivo  or^aida.  Iboy  also  manti- 
Ibotoro  laathor,  attd  make  eatlery.  aaddlo,  and  aboea. 
This  portion  of  the  Nogni  h  attained  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  civilization,  and  tl>uy  a;e  hardly  inferior  in  that 
respect  t  i  (t  e  Tartars  of  Casan.  Their  number  does  not 
much  exceed  250,000.  The  remainder  of  this  branch  of 
Tartars  lead  a  wandoril^  life  in  the  extensive  steppes  which 
tboy  inhabiL  In  aummoir  thoy  tmvri  northward  with  their 
Hoen,  and  tow  a  little  tvbaat  and  millet  in  aome  eonrenient 
place.  In  winter  they  return  to  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Aiof  or  some  warmer  tracts.  Their  herds  con.?iat  of  cattle 
and  horses,  b\;t  i  f  a  rather  small  breed:  their  horses  are 
much  prized,  being  strong,  hardy,  and  tractable.  Tfae  have 
numerous  flocks  of  the  large-tailed  sheep.  Notwithstanding 
their  wandering  habits,  they  have  adopted  a  degrae  of  etfih* 
sation  in  tlieir  dreeaet  and  mannara*  nhieh aredenYed  ftom 
tbeir  kinsmen  of  the  Crimea. 

The  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  Teutonic 
family  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  tho  Turks.  They  are 
Germans  and  Swedes,  with  whom  a  few  Danes  are  mixed. 
Numerous  families  of  Germans  are  dispersed  through  the 
provinces  along  the  Baltic,  south  of  the  Oulf  of  Finland, 
Mnong  the  Lettes  and  Esihoniain,  and  in  those  parts  they 
oenititul*  the  nobiUtiy  off  the  eonntiy.  Moat  of  tlieae  Ibmi- 
liaa  aettled  tbere  when  the  Order  of  the  Knighta  Sword- 
bearers  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  thes<i  countries 
(firom  1300  to  1630).  Great  numbers  of  German  families 
are  settled  in  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire.  When  Peter 
founded  Petersbjiiv,  he  peopled  it  at  first  almost  exclusively 
with  Oetmana,  and  they  constituted  for  aevetal  years  the 
prineipal  population  «f  the  town.  Even  at  preaent  tbeir 
1  tn  ncsad  «4,M0.  the  Qemna  tn  tlao 


numerous  in  all  the  sea-porta,  tn  the  southern  provineea  and 

in  the  CHmea ;  and  along  the  middle  course  of  the  V<A^  a 
great  number  of  Grrui  in  rolonists  have  been  settled  at  the 
expense  of  govemmcsit  in  the  last  seventy  years.  The  num- 
ber of  such  colonists  in  the  government  of  Saratow  alone 
amounts  to  more  than  30,000,  and  tbey  constitute  nearly  the 
whole  populatioa  of  aome  towns  and  of  villages. 

Tlia  SwedaawnnwBMimmiUong  the  nordieni  eonat  of  the 
Oalf  of  Piuhmd,  and  the  eealem  eonat  of  the  Gntf  of  Both- 
nia. In  some  places  they  constitute  the  whole  popular]  1^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Fins,  but  generally  both  nation* 
live  together.  The  number  of  Swedes  in  these  parts  pro- 
bably exceeds  100,600,  and  tbere  are  also  a  few  Swedish  Ci* 
miliesinlalhonia. 

There  am  no  Jem  in  the  oantnl  and  northern  protiiioea ; 
hot  they  are  nnmeraoa  In  ihoee  peitt  wbteh  Ibraierly  he- 


longcd  to  Polanrl,  rsprriilly  in  tho  government  of  Vilna, 
Grodno.  Volhyiua,  and  i'udolia,  where  they  are  alniost  tiie 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  towns.  They  exercise  several  kinds 
of  handicraft ;  they  are  smiths,  tailors,  shoeroakera,  Stc 
They  have  also  small  breweries  and  diatilleriea.  Their 
number  ia  atatad  to  exceed  a  million. 

The  number  of  Greeks  probably  doea  not  exceed  half  a 
million.  They  are  dispersed  all  over  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  empire  as  merchants;  and  in  the  Crimea  there  are 
a  ti  ,v  V  Uagos  entirely  inhabited  by  them.  They  oconpy 
themselves  with  agriculture,  especially  gardening. 

The  Calmucks  show  their  Mongol  origin  by  the  form  of 
their  body,  as  well  as  to  their  language-  [Calxucss.]  The 
tribes  of  thia  nation  vmeh  still  exbt  in  the  south-eastern 
steppes  of  Russia  are  the  remnant  of  those  which  left 
Russia  in  1770  and  1772,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
(government,  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Soon<.^aria.  They 
are  divided  into  five  tribes.  The  Derbel  and  Torgoi  are 
the  most  western,  and  occupy  the  country  between  theSarpa 
and  the  Don.  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sal,  nearly  as  far 
west  as  the  month  of  the  river  Manytoh.  On  the  east  of 
the  Sarpa  are  two  other  tribes,  the  Brked  and  Baganzokban. 
who  extend  their  rambles  to  theshores  of  the  Caspian.  The 
fifih  tribe,  the  Khoshud,  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Volga,  ou  both  sides  of  the  river.  Tho  first  tribe  is  the 
most  numerous,  consii^ling  of  12,000  kybilkas,  or  families; 
the  four  latter,  taken  together,  probablv  tall  short  of  that 
number.  In  summer  a  part  of  them  live  chiefly  on  the 
produce  of  the  cliaae,  of  wbieb  the  saiga  antelopes  are  the 
principal  object,  but  in  winter  they  depend  only  on  their 
herds.  They  wander  about  with  their  Hocks  and  herds  in 
the  immense  steppes.  In  a  country  whirh  has  hardly  a 
few  patches  of  cultivable  land,  the  Calmucks  by  able 
management  have  succoedod  in  maintaining  horses,  cattle, 
camels,  sheep,  and  goau  to  the  number  of  three  milliona  of 
beads.  The  value  of  the  goods  eiported  ftom  their  emmUj 
te  other  parts  of  Ittiasia  tt  estimated  at  one  million  and  a 
half  of  rubles.  Thry  rr  r  nst  of  wool,  hair,  tallow,  lamb  and 
sheep  skins,  hides,  Uiiil  fur.  The  Calmucks  are  Buddhisis, 
and  the  only  nation  in  Europe  which  professes  that  religion. 
They  have  the  different  classes  of  priests  found  amon^  the 
Buddhists,as  lanias, gellonghi, gezuli, and  mandsliicami,and 
up  to  tho  end  of  the  last  centory  they  worn  su^iect  to  the 
eeelestastieal  authority  of  the  CUai  Lama,  who  reaidea  at 
L'hassa  in  Tibet,  bat  in  180O  the  emperor  Paul  induced 
them  to  choose  their  own  Great  Lama,  to  whom  all 
the  otlier  liimas  and  priests  are  subject.  The  Calmucks 
are  not  immediately  subject  to  the  governor  of  Astrakhan, 
but  have  their  ovrn  political  administration,  of  which  the  khan 
of  the  Derbet  tribe  is  tho  head.  He  is  assisted  by  eiglit 
eounaelhin  and  judges,  and  a  penon  eent  from  Petersburg, 

By  the  emigration  of  the  lai^er  number  of  Orfmoclu  in 
1771  and  1772,  the  whole  steppe  between  the  rivers  Volga 
and  Ural  south  of  the  Obstsnei  Sirt  was  at  once  deprived 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  remained  in  that  stale  till  about  1 7&i 
or  1786,  when  a  numerous  tribe  of  Kir^his  Cossacks,  be- 
longing to  the  Little  Horde  of  that  nation,  on  account  of  tho 
civil  wan  then  existing  between  the  differenttribeeoif  that 
horde,  was  induced  to  submit  to  the  Russian  government, 
and  was  settled  in  the  tract  which  the  Calmucks  had  aban- 
doned. They  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Hi  l.o 
horde,  from  the  name  of  their  chief,  called  Buke:,  »ho  in 
troduccd  them  into  Russia.  At  that  time  the  horde  con- 
sisted of  about  10,000  kybitkas,  or  families,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  number  may  at  present  not  fall  short  of 
120,000  individuals.  In  peiaonal  appearance,  they  greatly 
nuemhie  the  Calmwit  IM  ediet  Mongol  tribes,  buttheu 
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language  it  Turkish,  and  it  is  supp  I'it  d  that  thoy  owe  tlic  ir 
oriiiin  to  several  tribes  of  MongoU,  which  have  united  wilii 
Turkish  tribes,  and  in  progress  of  time  formed  one  nation, 
lik*  the  Galnueka*  thej  an  nomadic  herdsmen,  but  they 
lutvtenly  »  nBtll  aanwt  of  eamels.  the  climate  of  their 
eottQtnrbeinK  much  more  severe  than  tb«  itapjpet  ftrther 
vest  Thejr  also  keep  some  rattle  and  Rosti.  Their  wealth 
mainly  contist*^  in  .hordes  and  sheep.  Some  rich  proprietors 
are  said  to  have  4000  of  3000  hones  and  20,000  sheep. 
The  sheep  supply  the  principal  articles  of  traffic,  and  nume- 
rous flocks  are  annually  sold  to  the  Russians  at  Orenburg, 
Troixk,  and  Astrakhan.  Their  agriculture  is  limited  to  the 
itiiing  of  some  barley,  and  «  snMll  qHMtiljr  of  wheat  ond 
millet.  They  are  also  expert  hantsra,  ond  in  winter  kill  the 
fur<bearing  animala,  with  which  their  country  abounds,  an  1 
in  summer  the  »aiga-antelope.  Tlie  Kir^^his  Cossacks  are 
Mohainmedans,  but  far  from  being  very  exaot  in  tho  per- 
foriiunce  of  the  dutiui  prescribed  by  that  religion. 

(Pallas,  Rnsen  durcn  Vertchiedent  Provinxen  dtt  Rut- 
auekmSmcht;  PaUas,  TtcmeU  through  tht  Swthem  Pro- 
tinee*  t^f.  the  Rmiitm  Empire  ;  Ennon.  IMge  tm  die  Brdt ; 
2 wick.  CaJ/nur  Tartary,  or  a  Journey  from  Sirepta  tn 
teverul  Culmuc  //i  r  iVt ;  Erdmann,  Beitra^e  zur  Kea/iint^^ 
det  Jnu-'nt  v'iTi  Htitslanii ;  C^^^irg),  Beichreibung  des  Rut- 
$t*ehen  Rnrhet;  Klaproth,  Ana  BdygloUa ;  Ruse,  Rede 
Hack  deni  Ural,  dem  Altai,  imddem  K(upiich«n  Meere  ; 
Milkr.  Dtr  Ugri$eht  Votkt-ttaami  and  Schubert,  ilesw 

^^K^cft  JB^0^t99^if^^t  ^fifij^M^^^p^JSj  ^t^^P^^^B^I^^  JP^EMM^^MI^^  Ct^l^f  ^Rj* 


Agriculture. — Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  great 
abuodaace  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  Russian 
empire,  agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  even  now  in  its 
tttt  itiM^  sineo  tbort  ii  oortoiniT  no  province  which  yields 
ever  hdf  of  what  it  la  eapobb  of  imMloeing.  Hence 
in  the  gn^tet  part  of  the  empire  it  is  not  so  much  the 
ground  ittclf  that  has  any  value,  as  the  labouring  popula- 
ti  Dii,  and  accor  linvjly  it  is  not  the  number  of  acres  in  an 
estate  that  is  considered,  but  that  of  the  male  serfs  attached 
to  it.  The  Southern  Baltic  provincea,  the  governments  near- 
eat  to  Moscow,  and  the  kingdom  ot  Poland,  luve  the  greMett 
pcoportion  of  ealtivated  land,  and  the  best  system  of  eutti- 
vation,  but  it  is  only  on  a  few  estates  that  it  approximates 
to  that  of  Northern  Germany ;  yet  even  in  these  provinces 
th.  re  ari?  extensive  tracts  in  which  not  one-fifteenth  part  of 
the  lurfaoe  is  cultivated.    The  thinness  of  the  population, 
•nd  the  want  of  a  market  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  con- 
thbulo  to  pn^ong  this  stale  of  things;  for  where  there  is  little 
dMBOad  Ibr  corn*  agriculture  languishes,  however  bountiful 
nataM  nmj     oipeeiaUy  wlion,  m  b  hem  tlM  cmo,  Ibo  in- 
bobilanti  are  satbflod  with  livriaf  a  inlBdeiicyer  tho  iweeo- 
of  life,  and  are  too  little  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zatian  to  have  any  desire  for  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  a 
more  refined  state  of  society.    The  whole  area  of  European 
Russia  is  (aoconiing  to  Schubert)  l,74M3i,725  Prussian 
Miw,  of  which  about  676,000,000  warn  m  Mvered  with  fo- 
IMltandahrubi:  ■hoot77i,0€0.000lcniaMlob0MNikoa«d 
u  wbolly  unprodtietivo,  !t4t300,00«  oervfl  at  the  imot  «a 

arable  land,  and  04,500,000  acres  as  mmdow  lantl.  Of  the 
rtuiftuung  iarirj,  not  even  arOUgh  Wtimali;  can  bo  given,  for 
want  of  all  ilata  respecting  it  in  most  of  the  governments. 
On  nrcnunt  of  ihc  comparatively  small  value  of  land,  and  the 
want  uf  munarc,  the  fields  in  Great  and  Litdo  Russia  arc 
«AoB  aulliM^  to  be  (allow  for  two  or  three  yean.  Tlw  times 
of  Bowinfaiidhamitare  regulated  aeeording  to  thoeUnalo. 
The  usual  kinds  of  corn  are  ^rown  in  most  of  the  govern- 
ments, vix.  rye,  wheat  of  many  different  species,  barley,  end 
out»;  maixe,  chiotly  in  the  countries  about  the  black  Sea, 
but  is  not  a  general  article  of  food.  The  kind  of  pulse  most 
Aoltivated  is  peas,  which  succeed  up  to  62*  N.  lat.   M iUet  is 

E}wn  about  Tula,  hemp  chiefly  in  Little  Russia,  Flax  and 
mp  are  cultivated  in  the  Baltic  provincea,  and  in  West 
Russia.  Hope  flourish  in  Poland  and  in  Little  Russia.  The 
eultivation  of  the  grasses  is  neglected.  Schubert  judges 
ftom  the  official  avfrri-  i  s  for  several  years,  and  from  the 
tables  of  the  Quantity  produced,  that  after  deducting  the 
reserve  of  seoa-corn,  and  that  used  in  the  breweries,  the 
distilleries,  and  for  feeding  cattle,  besides  the  quantity  ex- 
ported, there  remain  (in  European  Ruaiia)  about  fifteen 
winebeetor  binlMla  por  head.  Bolwoea  1830  and  1841 
tbero  have  iMen  soverat  years  in  which  the  harvests  have 
failed,  and  instear',  of  pxpnninp,  it  has  been  neccsvirv  tu  nllnw 
the  iuaporUtion  of  corn  tree  of  duty.  Thia  is  at  present  the  i 
J»  V«  Mo.  Kts.  * 


l  a-e,  tlu:  cr  ips  in  1839  and  1840  having  pioved  deficient 
I  he  government  makes  great  efforts  to  favour  agrteulturo. 
It  endeavours  to  extend  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject  to 
ait  parte  of  the  empire ;  many  agricultural  societies  have 
been  ibrmcd,  and  schools  established,  in  which  everything 
bearing  on  the  subieetis  taught  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
A  school  of  agriculture  has  been  lately  formed  at  Gorygo- 
retzk  (a  domain  of  the  crown)  near  Mohilow;  it  is  de*u;iH  1 
for  educating  120  young  men  in  such  a  manner  aa to  quahfy 
them  for  the  management  of  great  estates. 

The  breeding  of  silkworms  promtsea  to  prosper  in  tho 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  that  ia»  (boTranscaucasiao 
proviooai^  and  in  Ttorida,  tbo  conotrios  on  the  Vofga  bo* 
twcen  Saratow  and  Astialihan,  and  the  governments  of  Kiew 

anri  I'odrilia. 

Mariu/acturet. — TTie  manufactures  of  Russia  comtiieiiced, 
as  in  otlicr  countries,  with  the  beginning  of  its  political  im- 
portance, hut  have  been  chietly  indebted  for  their  encou- 
ragement and  progress  to  the  efforts  of  the  government. 
Tbo  Clan  Ivan  I.  and  U„who  in  tbo  fifteontb  and  sixteenth 
eenlttries  bad  restored  Rnseia  to  indopendenee.  invited  arti- 
'ijins  wrirVjmrn  from  OerTtiany,  the  NctlnTlanda,  and 
Italy,  and  establishuJ  ut  .Mom:uw,  Yaroslaw,  Swolens)^  and 
Kiew  manufactures  of  vroollen  cloth.  Imcn,  arms.  Sec. 
But  the  civil  wars  before  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
manoOr,  and  the  interference  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  which 
lod  to  tbo  deiolMion  of  th*  country,  cboekod  ibo  infiiot 
nanulbetans,  so  that  in  Ibct  notbing  was  done  till  the  reign 

of  Peter  the  Great,  who  in  this,  n~  in  m;inv  ntliur  respects, 
was  the  founder  of  the  prosper  1 1  v  uf  Rusaia.  li^  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  foreign  manuhu  turers.and  founded  in  iheGrst 
instance  great  manufactories  of  arms  at  Tula,  PetxoMwodsk. 
and  at  Sestrabeck  near  Petersburg ;  and  tbo  gtOat  imperial 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  lanon  at  Moseov.  At  Peters- 
burg ho  estabiiabed  maBulbetarisa  of  articles  of  luxury,  such 
as  mirrors,  expensive  glass-wares,  rich  carpets,  silk^,  c  uton, 
&c.  In  all  the  larger  cities  bo  established  at  U::ul  one 
manufactory  oj  woulli n,  linen,  and  metal,  so  that  at  hia 
U^lh  there  were  twenty-one  great  imperial  manufactories, 
and  many  smaller  ones,  partly  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Peter's  system  was  not  followed  up  by  his  iminodiatt 
successors,  but  it  was  renewed  by  the  empress  BUsaboth, 
and  has  been  stoadily  adbersd  to  with  constantly  increasing 
energy,  and  tbo  most  brill iantsuooesa,  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  v  Iiether  many  branches  of 
maiiutucture  may  not  have  been  forced  into  premature  ex- 
istence, for  the  protection  of  w  hich  it  haa  been  necessary  to 
establish  a  most  rigorous  system,  entirely  prohibitory  of  many 
foreign  articles,  and  imposing  enormous  import  duties  upon 
otbocs.  This  system,  it  ia  tmsb  obiody  affeets  tbo  rich,  for 
wbcoo  nso  ibreign  goods  are  impertod.  Tbo  chief  seat  of 
manufactures  is  Moscow  and  its  ^cvernraent;  and  next  the 
governments  of  Wladimir,  NiKctinei  Nvogorod,  ijarntow, 
and  Petersburg.  In  Poland,  the  woollen,  linen,  and  leather 
manufactures  altaine<I  great  prosperity  under  Alexander. 
In  1828  there  were  in  the  empire  6000  manufactoriee,  widi 
3^0,000  vorkaMKi.  and  in  lUi  Ibsro  worn  100  with  siaaa* 
engines.  The  oxbibitkms  of  tbo  praduetioos  of  Russian 

ronnufi'tures  ^Thi^h  havetakpn  place  within  tlicsu  ff.v  ve.irs 
at  i^etersUurg  uml  Moscow  huvt;  gicully  cotUfibuled  l«  »iscil*i' 
emulation.  K  at  the  prices  of  must  of  the  articles  of  Russian 
manufacture  are  still  higher  than  in  moat  other  European 
countries.  In  general  too  the  Russian  workman  finds  it 
difficult  to  give  to  bis  work  a  bigb  dapoo  of  psrliwtion. 
Bo  M  indood  vocy  olever,  and  imiialos  with  wonacrfiil  Ibet* 
lity,  but  as  he  attends  mainly  to  external  appearance,  his 
works  are  deficient  in  quality  and  durability.  Tiiere  are 
exceptions  un<l  ul>t(  Jly,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
most  of  the  raanutactories  have  foreigners  at  their  head. 
Tlie  Report  of  the  department  of  manufactures  for  1830 
published  in  1840  (that  for  1840  has  not  appeared)  Mff***^ 
the  foUowillf  slatomenu 

'  The  progress  of  manufactures  in  Russia  has  been  so  ex« 
tremely  rapid  for  some  time  past,  as  to  excite  general  aUen« 
tion.  The  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  snne  seasons, 
tiiough  it  certainly  liad  some  eflTect  on  the  inland  trade,  did 
not  prevent  an  increase  in  the  number  of  manufactories  and 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  them.  Tho  years  183^  1836, 
nor*  nvonraUo  to  tbo  davdrnMuat  of  the 


and  1837  were  morol 

national  manufacturao;  wohavo  seen  an  incnase  of  acti- 
vity in  all  the  provinces  of  OUT  vast  empire,  and  theprogreM 

iuai!i:  li  IS  r,ir  exr  ued' d  the  m oU  sanguine  expectations.  To 
give  our  readers  an  idea  oj  it,  it  wiU  suffice  to  say  that  ia 
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•heym  1838  the  number  of  iw«  SunifiMtoriM  405. 
A«  we  h«ve  not  jet  reeeived  all  tll«  MMuulili  (bi*  1899.  we 

cannot  state  tlic  number  of  new  mannfiietories  established 
to  that  year,  but  there  is  nodonbt  that  it  was  as  considerable 
M  in  the  year  preceding. 

The  number  of  msntifiKtories  existing  in  Russia  at  tiie 
lieginning  of  1889  w»  and  thstw  tlie vorkmen  cm- 
ployed  in  tbem  412,931,  Dot  indndinf  tfaoM  that  Work  in 
tna  mine*,  and  in  the  fbrnacei,  imeltiiif^hotises.  fcc.  depen- 
dent on  them.  In  1835  there  were  only  60 1 5  manurnciorifs 
fO  the  whole  empire,  employing  279,673  workmen.  Thus 
#e  have  840  new  establishraeiiU  in  three  jcar^,  and  an  in- 
erease  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  workmen 
employed. 

'  A niDut;  the  most  impoiTtant  brandtoaof  Mttioiul  inditstrjr, 
and  the  development  of  which  hatbeen  the  most  lemark- 
•ble,  arc  the  following:  — 

Manufactories  of  VVooUen  Cloths  and  other 
Woollen  Goods       .      .      *      .  oi0 
Silk  ...  227 

Cotton  .  467 

Linen  of  all  kinds       .  3S7 

Tanneries  '      .  1918 

Tallow  MoltinK-hriusis  .        .        .       5i  t 

CflndU'  Manufactories  .       .       .       -J  N 

Snap  \!anufactoriet  .  *  •  •  -'O 
Motal-Watet  .  *    .  .  4a6 

'The  central  ]ptrt  of  the  empire  is  the  chief  theatre  of 
inanufbcturin};  indmtry.  Moscov  liaa  beeacne  thefoetui  of 
it ;  ill  the  little  towns  of  the  governnieni  of  wMeh  h  ii  the 
capital,  tlif  number  of  tnanu!;u  torit'«;  continues  to  increase, 
so  tJiat  at  iho  heginnin>r  of  U.Ht  year  there  were  in  that  go- 
vernment alone  105^  manufacioric*,  with  83,054  workmen. 
In  the  adjaiaiog  government  of  Wladimir,  there  were  315 
iiiniiiflM(i»rtes,«ith  83.655  workmen ;  and  In  tbalof  Kal«g«, 
184  manufaetoriet,  end  SM8t  workneil. 

'  The  changes  which  have  been  elteted  in  aevevtl  other 
pari<  of  the  empire  are  not  less  remarkable.  But  lately 
Tub  alune  used  to  be  mentioned  for  its  manufactories  of  all 
kinds  of  metal  articles;  yet  the  124  manufactonei  in  that 
goremment  (of  which  39  are  of  metal  articles)  employ  only 
MS8  workmen,  tbouuh  there  has  certainly  been  no  relaxa- 
tkm  of  their  activity ;  they  ibcfefine  no  longer  hold  the  flist 
place,  eince  in  the  government  of  Perm  wone.  irlrieb  at  a 
pretty  recent  date  was  ^ti!l  almost  a  desert,  there  are  now 
332  manufactories  (of  which  -^1  are  of  metal  goods,  and  199 
tanneries),  with  36,600  workmen. 

'  JUisily  we  must  mention,  among  t  he  branches  of  industry, 
the  increase  of  which  has  been  the  most  remarkable,  the 
manufaeiare  of  tobacco  and  snuff.  In  the  year  li*39  ihey 
fbrtilshed  (including  what  remained  of  the  preceding  year's 
stock)  tolmcco.  3,800.000  Ih^. ;  snuff,  2,200,000  lbs.;  roll 
tobacco  arid  Carrot  tohncco,  f<0O  lbs.;  cigars.  62, 500,000  Ibs. 
There  wi-rc imported  from  foreign  countries  f*-l.  I  4 1  poods  in  leaf 
and  prepared ;  but  50,646  poods  were  cxportal.  The  excise 
dnty  on  the  tobacco  consumed  in  the  interior  produced 
9;«70,874  nihlea.  ftom  wlUdi  mnit  be  dedneted  300,000 
rtlUea  fer  the  expense  of  eolleetiiig  the  doty. 

•The  above  ate  the  threat  manufactures  properly  so  called. 
We  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  total  amount 
and  value  t.f  their  products  up  to  a  recent  date.  The  late-t 
aoeount  that  Schubert  was  able  to  prooure  in  1S3S,  was  that 
of  1888.  in  which  year  there  were  laanufaetured  20  mil- 
lion yaida  of  itoea,  nine  million  yards  of  wooUena  (handed 
Mien  aiHione  in  Poland) ;  60  miflioni  of  catloo ;  i  tbiflion 
pounds  of  cotton-yarn  :  silk>  to  the  value  of  4  millions  of 
dollars;  16  millions  of  glas-?  bottles ;  hO.OdO  chests  of  window- 
glass;  llucc  and  a  half  niillioi'.i  t,r](ule<;  jO(>,0(iU  por-tls  (at 
36  lb.)  of  potashes;  two  million  poods  of  soap;  and  l*rj,000 
|iOoda  of  auger.  Betidea  the  workmen  employed  in  thcae 
great  eataMiihnNnta,  liien  were  800,000  enpfatyed  |n  ban- 
dienift  tradee,  and  a  nodi  larger  nttnlber  m  the  villages, 
in  coarse  woollen  and  linen  m.innracliirCS,  iron,  and  oilier 
metal-wnrcs.  or  in  preparing  bast- mats,  caviar,  hogs'  bris- 
tles, in  dressing;  furs.  Sec' 

Commerce.^ J.  Inland  Trade. — ^The  inland  trade  is  cir- 
ried  on  in  a  very  great  measure  by  mean^  of  annual  faii», 
the  noat '  ratnatkable  of  which  is  that  of  Niachnei-jNovgcf 
rod.  of  whieh  we  have  j^i^n  a  very  detailed  aciceont 
[NiscHNit  NovoOROD.]  The  following  is  an  official  list 
of  the  principal  fairs,  and  of  the  value  in  rubles  of  the 
goods  exposed  for  sale  in  l.S3".>: — '  Nischnei-Nov^jurod. 
k«l,643,674:  Irbi^  4I,8S9.674;  Romna.  first.  8.972,56di 


Romna,  second,  24.C6I,0*6;  Charkow,  ll«t,  fO,940.9M; 
Charkow,  second,  i:.3b6,235  ;  Charkow,  third,  6.281,605; 
Kursk,  21,4ai.f.3l);  Korsun,  2,969.0-23;  Rostoff.  13,«G0,478j 
Sumy,  first,  6.506, noo  ;  Snmv,  s^ond.  d,'20-l.000 ;  SaratoW, 
•2,722,800;  Sim!jir.-,k,  5,101.300;  Tambow,  firit.  1,SJ1.300; 
Tambow,  second,  1.465,800;  Taganrog.  2,030.781;  Jakotzk, 
1,593.671  ;  Lebedjan.  flrit,  2.14S.4I6;  Lebedian.  second. 
2,334,955;  Pen  i  970;  Nischnei-Lomofr,  1,9S8.970. 

The  total  amoum  i:,  3:^3,^94,722  lublea  in  bank  aseignata, 
which,  reckoning,'  (he  ruble  at  10|dL  Suglirfk  If  IMarlj  U 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.* 

In  order  to  facilitate  still  more  the  commercial  intercourse 
Ui  the  interior  of  the  empire^  the  minister  has  otganiaed,  in 
difRmnt  eitiea  and  towna,  twenty-five  new  lUia  and  tan 
weekly  markets.  The  inland  trade  is  greatly  promoted  by 
the  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation,  ol^ which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  summary  for  the  year  1839:— 'The  g^wds  de- 
signed for  exportation  are  of  courM  conveyed  in  a  great 
me^ure  by  water  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire 
to  the  teaporta.  In  entering  into  iotne  detail  of  the  nan* 
gation  on  the  rivert  and  canals  last  tear.  «e  shall  examhie 
in  the  first  instance  their  re>nl:  as  a  means  of  aidmgovr 
foryign  commerce.  The  following  is  the  number  of  Aa 
barks  and  rafts  which,  coming  from  the  nrovincei  more  or 
less  distant  from  the  sea,  arrived  in  our  principal  s4.>aports. 
with  tlie  value  of  the  carfO«i.  1.  Archangel  :  barks,  1362; 
rafts.  1233:  value  of  the  eargoeai  15,281,505.  2.  Su  Peters- 
burg; barks,  22,042;  rafts,  784;  value  of  the  eaigow, 

196.974.904.  3.  Riga:  havk.s,  19nS:  rafts,  1373;  valoe  ot 
the  cargoes,  32,437,878.  Odessa,  the  most  important  of  the 
seaporla  in  the  south  of  Rvis>ia,  ha<  nut  yet  hnd  any  direct 
communication  by  water  with  the  central  provinces  of  the 
empire,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  goods  con  vejod  on  the 
Dniester  and  Dnieper  firom  the  interior  to  the  mouth  o< 
those  rirefs,  are  sent  by  ooasting  vessels  to  Odeaia.  4: 
Chersonr  barks.  :  rafts,  340;  value  of  the  cntgoes; 
4.0C3,83j.  5.  r,><;aiirii;,  Nakhitschevan,  8tid  lloetow. 
These  three  towns.,  which  arc  very  near  each  other,  all  com- 
municating with  the  iiiicrior  by  theDon.and  with  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Kertsch,  ought  to  be  considered  as  one 
commercial  entrepot :  barks,  328 ;  tafis,  IN;  value  of  tbe 
cargoes,  8.353,830.  The  number  ©f  harks  and  rafts 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  despatched  on  the  Volga  to  the 
port  of  Astrakhan  on  tiie  Caspian,  were:  barks.  34€;  lafta, 
12:  value  of  the  cargoes,  0,238, S77. 

•The  following'  u  a  summary  of  the  navigation  in  all  tb« 
rivers  of  Russia,  in  1839.  1.  Despatched  from  the  scleral 
porU.  60,277  barks,  24,421  rafts;  arrived.  46.850  barks, 
1 7,409  rafts ;  value  of  the  goods  despatched  fhrai  these  porta 
737,614,276  rubles;  value  of  goods  arrived,  W8,92l.?a0. 
Tbe  difference  which  may  be  observed  hetween  the  arr^vah 
and  departures,  arises  from  the  circumstance  thai  a  great 
number  of  tbe  barks  have  been  loaded  or.  have  arrived  at 
inlermediata  plaeaa,  the  namaa  «f  nrbieh  ace  not  alatad.' 

//.  Fbreign  Comments 


Value  of  exports  ^— 

To  foreign  countliat  •  •  •  * 
To  Finland  •  •  •  «  • 
To  Poland       •      •      •      »  • 

Total     •      •  «      •  • 

Imports 

From  foreign  countries  ... 

From  Finland    .       •  .       •  * 

From  Poland    .      •  •      •  • 

Tatal  «  .  .  •  . 
Kdanee  In  &tnMir  of  Xaaiia  • 

Principal  artiBka  of  axpnfC  ^— 
Wheat  .       .     4,754,473  ehetwerto 
Floor    .       .     3,633,469  rubles  j 

Cattle,  furs,  feathcri*,  mats  . 

Flax.  hemp,  linsmi.  hempaeed.  oi1,  lailoK-, 

hides,  wool,  bristles,  timber,  n>etnl>,  &c. 
Linen,  cordage,  woollens  and  cotton, 

candles,  soap,  coarse  arooUan  aleih«  ei 

ported  to  China.  &e.  . 
Brandy,  dried  and  aak  iab«  fridts,  hone} , 


Valia. 

i.901.7«l 
fl,994i,6M 


244.977,560 

1,5  !3,f.b0 
2.631.236 

S49.152.47< 
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Principal  artielei  of  import 

1.  Rice,  ruflnediocWi  eoflNh 
and  fruits       .....  62,448.695 

2.  Raw  sugar   24,768.S»8 

4.  Variotu  artidat  vhiah  cannot  Iw  pUoad 

MBong  raw  nateriaU  or  manufactures, 
meh  as  poarh  and  precious  stones, 
book!!,  engravings,  furs,  &c.,  cattle  and 
horses  fruiu  Aski.  &c.  .  liJtMjtiJ 

4.  Foreign  manufacturea  of  silk,  wool, 

cotton.  &e.  ...      .  47,97il«8 

5.  Raw  materials  for  our  niaaufkoto* 
riat:IlaweoUon,  354,832  poods         .  8,824,035 

Spun  cotton.  53S,837  ,.  .  '  .  30,304,6$9 
Indigo.  34.500     „    ,    '    .  1I,15J.I5'2 

Gxhineal,  4.409     „    .       .    *  1,104,436 

Mad.ler,  154,8H     .,'    .    "    .  3,797,196 

Dve-woods,      485,373     „    .       .  2,775.072 
Tba  number  of  cbipa  tbat  anuftd  'in  all  the  noila  ef 
Ranta  in  18S9  was,  widi  eargoei.  S43e,  of  H9,ti4  tons; 
in  ballast,  4192,  of  "92,lfifi  tons:  naikd.  6275,  with  car- 
goes of  1,026,642  tons;  in  ballast  307,  of  57,994  tons. 

The  costom-bouae  dtttioa  pmdtioad.  In  18S8, 81,889,696 
rubles. 

The  following  ar*:  the  chief  particulars  of  the  foreign 
comBeroe  of  Croniudt  and  Sl  Petersburg  in  1840 Shine 
arrived,  1113  wttb  eerj^ioea,  ef  wbieh  176  with  com.  and  SU 

with  coals,  and  163  in  ballast ;  34  had  wintered.  The  steamer 
performed  42  voja^jei,  and  nino  new  ships  were  registered: 
makinf;  a  total  of  14'il,  of  which  675  were  P'nglish,  rind 
there  were  probably  many  from  England  under  other  colours. 
The  number  of  tbips  that  sailed  was  144.'),  of  which  730 
were  bound  to  Bngland,  15  remained  for  the  winter,  and  ' 
one  was  told.  Thus  it  appem  that  nediljr  half  the  import 
trade,  and  more  than  half  the  export  trader  according  to  the 
number  of  the  ships,  were  on  K^|,■1l^h  account.  The  ton- 
naj^o  (if  the  English  vessels,  is,  we  believe,  preater  on  an 
average  than  that  of  aii}'  olhers  employed  in  this  trade. 

The  value  of  ilie  t^oods  imported  into  St.  Petersburg  in 
1840,  on  which  the  duty  pf  customs  was  paid.  amount£cl  to 
61,026,194  silver  ruiUaa  (the  silver  ruble  U  nearly  three 
ahiUings  and  tbreo^pence  sterling),  including  old  aa4  til- 
▼er  to  the  amount  of  3,350,050  tilVer  rubles.  The  value  of 
the  exports  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  1810  was  36,536,814 
silver  rubles.  The  dutic:;  of  custom  raised  ni  1840  amounted 
to  15,344,586  silver  rubles. 

fithme*.  see  Astrakhan;  Azofp;  Baltic;  Blacic 
8ba;  Cmmah:  Wbitb  Ska;  Volga. 

Avimiff.^Tbe  revenaes'of  Roaiia  have  increased  in 
an  cxtraordinarv  degree;  Sebnitxier  estfanates  ttem  at 
312.000,000  rubles,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  Courland  and  Fmland,  and  Poland.  If  we  add 
the  contributions  in  kind,  the  whole  may  amount  to 
400,000,000.  The  debts,  which  are  of  different  descriptions 
at  difhrant  rates  of  interest,  were,  in  18S3,  863,249.849 
raUes;  and  new  loans  bnve  since  been  eontiacted.  The 
debt  may  perhaps  anuMint  to  a  thooaaad  millions  of  nlblea, 
or  about  40  millions  sterling. 

The  Army. — ^Tbc  Russian  army  is  much  more  numerous 
than  that  of  France,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  and  is  composed  of 
the  following  corps : — I,  Imperial  nuard:  12  regiments  of  in- 


Ibe 

of 
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funs,  2  of  84,  6  of  74.  6  frigates,  and  some  lighters 
be  3  Baltic  squadrons  are  supposed  to  be  always  complete 
and  ready  for  service.  Thero  is  also  the  galley  fleet  of 
the  Baltic,  eonsisting  of  20  galleys  with  S20  guns,  25  fleet 
ing  batteries  Mriih  160  guns,  Brijun-b  ats  with  162  guns, 
and  88  smaller  vessels;  the  squutlron  of  40  j^un-boals  of 
the  Hlack  Sea;  the  flotilla  of  the  Caspian,  cl iisistin^,'  of  6 
vessels  of  6  to  18  guns,  and  1 1  galliots;  and  the  flotilla  of 
Kamtchatka  and  OchoUk.  cooakting  of  8  ftmU  of  10  to 
IS  guns,  and  8  galliot*.  TheM  vaiiels  aie  naaned  with 
SS,000  aailon,  9000  marinaa,  and  3000  artOkiynan.  Tl 
navy  has  probably  been  ineraaiad  sisoe  the  publication 
this  official  statement. 

Education. — It  is  a  fact  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  0^ 
that  in  Russia  civilization  and  the  instruction  of  the  people 
have  originated  with  the  government,  which  has  given  ue 
impulse  to  the  nation,  sod  consequently  impreated  the  ma* 
tem  of  public  education  with  one  anilbrm  stamp.  The  fol- 
lowing  extract  from  a  manifesto  of  the  emperor  Nicho1a>i,  of 
the  13th  of  July,  1826,  shows  the  spirit  of  the  system  now 
pursued : — 

'  L^jt  the  f.ithers  of  families  direct  all  their  attention  to  the 
moral  education  of  their  children.  If  is  certainly  not  to 
the  progress  of  civilixatioa.  but  to  vanity,  which  prodaoes 
only  idleness  and  vaeuity  of  mind,  to  the  want  or  real  in- 
stmetion*  that  we  must  attribute  the  licentiousness  of 
tboogbt,  tboae  unbridled  passions,  tbat  confused  and  fatal 
half-knowledge,  that  tendency  to  extreme  theories  and  po- 
litical visions,  which  begin  with  demoralizing  and  end  by 
rummt,'  tt.eir  victims.  Let  the  fear  of  Go<l,  uiid  solid  and 
patriotic  instruction,  bo  the  basis  of  all  hope  of  improvo- 
ment,  the  first  duty  of  all  classes.' 

The  tnsttltttions  for  puhlie  edooatioo  are— I.  The  publie 
scbooli  of  all  daaaaa  under  the  minister  of  public  instme- 
tion.  These  are— ).  the  parish  schools :  2,  district  schools; 
3.  gymnasia;  4,  the  universities.  11.  The  military  schools. 
IlL  Ecclesiastical  schools.  IV.  Special  schools  depending 
on  different  branches  of  the  administration.  Each  univer- 
sity has  three  faculties— philoiophy,  jurisprudenee,  and 
medicine ;  and  has  iereral  govamuenta  Mteuitd  to  it.  The 
following  is  the  stale  of  th»  oniwrntSes  fot  1889:— 


Num. 

St.  Peteribuig  . 

.  68 

400 

Hffeeeew 

.  106 

798 

Dor|)at 

65 

6S» 

Charkow   .  . 

.  77 

891 

Casan      •      •  . 

.  70 

fU 

Kiew 

M 

1S6 

439 

2465 

At  Odessa  there  are  three  public  institutions,  viz. : — The 
Richelieu  Lyc(.'uin.  l':^  pron-ssors  and  57  stu  Iciils  ;  diito. 
Demidoff,  20  professors  and  54  studeulti ;  ditto,  Iksbonxiko, 
18  professors  and  49  students.  White  Russia,  consisting  uf 
6  govwnnanta.  has  IS  jmnnaata,  9  noble  bearding-scbools, 
18  dUtiiet  and  143  parSh  aehools— in  all  989  sehools.  with 
11,530  scholars.  Including  the  universities  and  the 
lyceums,  the  whole  of  the  establishments  under  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  was,  in  1839.  1906,  with  97,912  pupils. 
Many  schools  have  been  founded  in  the  Transcaucaswn 
Ikntry,  eaclfof  3  battalions  of  hou  men,  or  28,800;  eleven  i  provinces,  but  the  number  of  pupils  ts  inconsidaraUa.  pio- 


regimenla  of  caralijr  of  800  men,  8800;  artillery  and 
pioneers,  S800;  OoMim(a,800:  in  all,  41.200.  2.  Infkntry 
of  the  line,  a.  138  regiments,  each  of  2400 ;  in  all,  331.200 ; 


bably  not  exceeding  1400. 

2.'  The  military  sehools.  under  the  diieetion  of  the  grand- 
duke  Michael,  contain  about  9000  scholars ;  the  naval 


b,  f^rrison  troops,  104,032.    3,  Regular  cavalry:  a,  cui-  !  schools  about  2500  scholars.   The  military  schools  of  all 

rassiers,  20  regiments,  2ii,000  men  ;  b,  light  cavalry;  64  ;  classes  have  18,0(10  scholars. 


regiments  of  hussars  and  dragDons,  (".4.00<»  men  :  in  all  64,000. 
4,  Artillery,  40,000;  enf^ineers,  10,600:  making  a  grand 
total  of  612,000,  To  these  are  to  be  added  38  regiments  of 
ragldar  OoMaaki^  19,000;  18  regiments  of  Don  Cossacks, 
18.000  men;  10  regimmta  of  Tsehernomorsk  Cossackf^ 
10,000;  10  regiments  of  Ural  Cosweks.  10,000;  3  regiments 
of  Cossacks  of  the  Volj^a,  30OO  ;  SiberianCo88acks,Calmiicks. 
Tartars,  Bashkirs,  Caucasians,  40.000:  in  all,  100,000. 
These  irregular  troops  arc  not  to  bo  reckoned  as  bclonrriug 
to  the  standing  army.  We  must  observe  that  the  numbers, 
though  officialnr  given,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on ;  being 
often  imtibar  tna  proper  (iill  complotnent,  than  the  number 
of  really  effiBetbro  men. 

r/)  '  'V'lry  is  divided  into  five  squadrons,  2  (n  the  Black 
Sea,  and  3  in  the  Baltic,  called  the  Blue,  White,  and  Bed 

^iBb^oCihollMof  110 


.5.  The  ecclesiastical  sehools  of  the  Greek  church  were, 
in  1^36,  384  in  number,  containing  58,5>*C  scholars.  The 
schools  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  &c.  were  317. 
with  8803  scholars. 

4.  Speeiid  aoboela  ana  undnr  the  aavwtal  niniitan ;  sueh 
u  the  eslablisbments  of  the  empress  Marhi,  tboaa  vador 

the  rei;:Ilill^,'  empress,  and  those  under  the  "mnd  dnohCM 
Helen,  besides  the  German,  Tartar,  and  Jewish  schools. 
The  special  aehools  are  1622  in  number.  an<l  contain 
127.864  pupiU.  Tlie  government  contributes  about 
10,000.000  rubles  to  thBir.8npfMt. 

AfNtio/sofi.— Varionp  «an«a  MOtributo  to  render  the 
statement  of  the  popntotien  vorf  inaoeorato  and  Imperfoet. 
The  census  in  general  gives  the  number  of  males  only,  from 
which  the  number  of  femjiles  is  estimated  accwding  to  the 
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The  Baltic  Provineu. 


OarrrnmfnU. 

1  ArM  ts  Eqs- 

Pofiitation. 

Tha  frtMlfal  flpvM. 

1.  FMrnbarg  . 
Dividodiaio 
•  GidM. 

18>fi00 

9A0.00O 

St.  Peler&bttTg  • 
CionisUtdl        •       •  • 
SchliiMelbulf  •      •  • 
Narva  .... 
Novaja-Ladoga  • 

476,386 
03»244 
4,000 

4.000 

3,000 

S.  The  Grand- 

DiK'liy  of  Finland 
Divided  in(o 
8  ProviaoH. 

t94»IMM 

HeUingfiin  ... 
« iborg  4       •       «    '  . 
Abo  .... 
Uleaborg        •      •  . 
BiiiriiebflCil^  * 
Loviaa  .... 
Sweaborg        .       .  , 
Nystadt          .  . 
Friedrickshoin        •  . 
Larleby  «      •      •  * 

14.000 
5,000 

14,000 
4.000 
3.000 
3,000 
3,300 
2.300 
2.0</0 
2,000 

3.  Esthonia 
4  Circlet. 

SSSfOOO 

RcmI    •      •      •  • 

ISkOOf 

4.  LivoBta 
«CiidM 

7»4^000 

Riga      •       .       •  . 
Pernau   .       •       •  . 
Dorpat   .      •      •  . 
Winidan  .... 

7I.»8 
10.000 
1^000 
1900 

d.  (Jourland  • 

10,000 

503.000 

Mitau  .... 
libaa    •      .      .  . 

16.^00 
t,00« 

f .  Mmmw  • 

ISCIratoi. 

1 1  aAft 
lliAOV 

1(001^000 

MOKOW  .... 

Serpuchow      .       .  . 
Kulutnui         •       .  • 
Borodino-Wireja      .  . 
Mosaitk         .      •  , 
DnilCBW       •      .  , 

348.362 
6.000 
10,173 
6.0V0 
4,000 
3,000 

12  Circles. 

Uto^ooo 

Wiae&ma  ... 
I'oreslschje      •       •  . 
Roijiawl           •       •  . 
I^urof^obusell    •        •  , 

CsdiaUk 

12.000 
12.000 
6,000 
4.000 
4.000 
3.01^0 

8.  Pttkow  .  . 
8  Circles. 

2I,96U 

yoo.ooo 

Pleckow 

Tonipes 
VVelbkiija-Luki 

12,000 
lii.l'OO 
3,800 

i.  Tmt  •  • 

93,560 

129,700 

l\ver       .        .       •  . 

NMthew-Wladtnir    •  . 
Torwbok        .  . 

W  iach  nci -"WoloUchok 

0-!iuschkow 

KuMhin 

24,000 
10.000 
15.000 

6,500 
6.600 
4.000 

II.  Novgorod  . 
loOrolet. 

M.1M 

■  OSMOO 

Novgorod        •       •  • 
Siaraia-RoMft        •  • 
WalAi  .... 
Tiihwiu  «... 
Kiiilow  .... 
Hclo»ur»k         •       ■  . 
BorowiUehi  ... 
Uatjuiebm  ... 

10,000 
5.000 
3.S0O 

4.1U0 
2.4ti0 
3.000 
3.000 
8»000 

11*  (MoneU 
SGrdes. 

sn,ooo 

C^tniBaTodak  •      .  . 

Oloncii  ... 
Kargcpol  ... 

4,000 

3,000 
3.U00 

It.  Archangel  . 
7  Cindai. 

SMkOM 

SU>MO 

Archaiq;^      •      «  • 
Metea    «      •      •  . 
Oiwfa    •      .      •  • 

17,000 
2.000 
MOO 

U.  WoloKda  . 
lOCiroIea. 

161.000 

030.000 

Woloi^rln          .        .  . 
Ustjug-WeUtkt 

Tama  .... 

14,000 
14.000 
3,000 

i..ijui^cd  by  Google 
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1    A  rra  ID  Khg- 
IMiai^.  Mitea. 

14  TiiMlaw  . 

lOCjnln. 

.17,000 

1,040,000 

Yaro»lBW         •       •  • 
Ut^litseh        •      •  . 
Rwtov  •      •      .  . 
Romtnow 

Wflhkoje-Selo 

Rybinsk         ,       ,  , 

1  20,000 
7.000 
fl.60t 

4.500 
3.500 
3.600 

li.  Coitrama  • 
lOCkelM. 

30.000 

1,440.000 

Costroma        .       ,  . 
GditKh         .  , 
Sol  GaliUkiti*  • 
IQamlaiii      •      «  * 

10.000 
6.500 
3.500 

3,000 
2,500 

If.  Wbdimir  . 
ISCiidM. 

17,000 

1,400^ 

Wladimir        ,  , 
Murom  .      •      a  • 
Perealtwl-SnlMki  . 
Goroclio««s    •      •  . 
Suidal    •      •      •  • 

Muy*  •    •  • 

7,400 
6,500 
4,000 
2.800 
2.500 

s.o«t 

• 

17*  Niiebnei'Nov' 
UCiKlflii 

•  « 

i«,iN 

MlOiOoo 

Nisclinei-NoTgorod  • 
MurasebkiM    .       •  • 
Arsamna         •      •  • 
Pawlona  8«l0         ,  • 
PodscbiMki    .      •  . 
Balacbna        .      .  . 
Pos^row  . 

-i4.»»5 
7.000 
8,500 
6.000 
5.500 
4.5  00 
3,^00 
3,500 

18.  Tbmbow 
ISCMm. 

84,200 

1,000,000 

Tambow         .      •  , 
K(m1ow  •      •      .  . 
Kadom  .... 

Kiraanow  . 
Schauk 

Jolalma         •      «  • 
Moraclianak    •      •  • 
Taninikow      •      •  , 
Lipeuk         •  , 

'20.(100 
8.200 
7.000 

5,oao 

7.000 
6  ,  QUO 
6.000 
4.500 
0,000 

19.  Riiatn  - 
lS€inlti. 

16.000 

1,241,700 

RiaaaD  .... 
Saraiik  .... 
Donkow  .       «      •  • 
Kasimow  ... 

9.000 

5,000 
2.500 
10,000 

S(k  Tnlft  • 
ItCinlM. 

11,200 

* 

I,1IO»000 

Tula       •       «       •  • 
Bi«lew   •      •      •  . 
Wenew  .... 
Odojew  .... 
Jerremow  . 

51,231 
7.000 
3,500 

3.300 

3,000 

tl.  Ktlun.  . 
UCiralM. 

10^60 

1.220.000 

Kaluga  .       •      •  . 
Boraawk        •      •  • 
KHdak  .... 

32,345 
6,000 
3,000  . 

■ 

t«,  Orel  . 

17,090 

1,000,000 

Orel      ...  . 
Siavrsk  .... 
Br  an*k  .... 
Jelez      >       •       •  . 
BolrhmV  .       •       •  . 
Kaiat^elielf     .       ,  . 

I.iwriv  

M/.  ... 
TruljuciiL'Wsk  ... 
DmUfowtk  ... 

40,000 
5.000 
5.000 
8.KU0 

14,000 
0,000 
R  . <t|lil 

3,. .00 
3,000 

«  * 

tS.  Kvnk. 
ISCircIss. 

10,080 

l.Stf.tOO 

Kursk     .  , 

Korutsoluk  ... 

Putivl  .... 

BtolKMrod 

Sudscba  .« 

Rytsk  .... 

(,^>kiit  ataroi    •       •  . 

Mikhailowka  •      •  « 

(HnJou 

25.000 
11.000 
10,000 
9.000 
7,000 
6.500 
6,000 
0.000 
0,000 

14.  Woronmh  . 
12  CirclM. 

;n,4oo 

1,M«,000 

l^oronsseli  ... 

Ostrn^ohhk       .         .  . 
Pawlowsk  ... 
Korotojak       .  . 

43.800 
4,U0Q 
2,600 
3,900 

Digitized  by  Google 


IflGkdM. 

16,800 

1^30,000 

Kiew  .... 
Utoan  .... 
Bialoccrkieir    .  • 
Chodorkov 

XJmiii|kk  ... 

44,633 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,800 

•C.  Ournigow.or 
TwherDtgow  . 
ItCinlas. 

• 

IMyDOO 

CzernSmv  for  Tae^arntvawl 

Nescbm 

Novgorod- Sevonk  . 
Glucnow         •  . 
Batuna    •        .        •  . 

Mglin  .... 
Oftor  .... 

> 

1  in  nno 
16.000 
8.000 
9,000 
5,000 
5.000 
4.50t 
4.000 

IfClKiM. 

<a.too 

Poitavt   .       .  . 
Krementachuk .       .  . 
Mirgorod        •       •  ■ 
Pemukwl  ... 
KoMJdci 

Lubny  .... 
Lokhwiza 

10.000 
9,500 
7,500 
8,000 
7.000 
6.000 
6.000 

llGlnlM. 

• 

t9,0M 

• 

1.  . 

IJ31,0OO 

Cbarkov       ,      .    '  . 
Adi^nka '  '  •      «'  • 
Sumjr    •      .      .    -  k 
Wtlki  .... 

BMoMlje       .       .  . 
Lcbcdjan        ,       •  . 
Bogoduchow    •       •  • 
Miropolje        .      •  • 
KtaBDofcafsk   ,      .  • 
9a|tw  .     •  • 

18.000 
13,500 
12,000 
10,000 

10,000 

10.000 
9,000 
6.800 
6.800 
^000 
IkOOO 

S9.  Kkatarinotlaf 
•  CiiBlot. 

25,000 

701.000 

EkatarinoaUf          .  . 
Bacbmut        ,      ,  , 
Taganrog        >       •*  • 
Azof  .... 
NakittelMvan  t      »  » 
Alexandrowfk  , 
Manopol 

8,000 
4.000 
14.000 

3.000 

4,000 

3.500 

|0.  Cbenon  . 

♦  • 

23,300 

765,000 

Cher«oii  .       '.  .' 
Odessa  .... 
Elisab«ther«Ml  •  «  •  . 
Nikol^ef 

J4,000 
73.000 
12.000 
14,000 

31.  Tauri(U 

t  Circles,  with  the 
country  of  the 
RBhwnomoiik 

2S,S00 

ftOyOOO 

Sympheropol   .  , 
Baktschisarai  .  , 
Feodosia         •       •  • 
Eupatoria        .       «  • 
Karusubnar  ... 

KerUck         .  , 
8«bootop6l 

5.800 
10,000 
5,0U0 
4,500 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 

32.  Don  Cossackt 

53,830 

640,000 

Stare  TscherVask 

Novo  T.scherkii-.k 

15,000 
10.000 

• 

16,100 

TSt.oeo 

KischoncfT  ... 
Akjcrman  ... 
Ismail    •       .       .  . 
Bonder  .... 
Khotim  .... 
Kilia  Nofft      •  . 
BcUxj  , 

42.636 
13,800 
12.300 

5,000 
8.000 
3,S0C 

44,W3m       •  1  UAH 
.11  CiratM.  1 



I.9IS.600 

Wilna    .      .      .      .   j  58.000 
Kreydani        •      .      .   ]  6.000 
Troki     ♦      .      .      .  1  4.090 

uiyiiized  by  Google 
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U,  Grodno  ^ 
•  CiieUi. 

a 

)  4.000 

888.000 

Grodno  .       ■       •  • 
Brzese-Litewiki      .  . 
Slonim  .      .      «  • 
Novogndek    •      *  • 

10.50r 
8.000 
4,008 
8.000 

SI.  Witepsk  . 
12CuelM. 

11.188 

8S5.000 

Witopik  . 

Polotsk  .... 

Weiiseh         ,  . 
Diinaburg       ■       •  • 
Newel    .       •       i  • 

15.500 
10,000 
6.800 
4.000 
3,000 

ISOiralpi.  . 

19,380 

980.000 

MobilMT .      •      .      .  ^ 
Mititfowl  . 

n-^,-hn  .... 
Dubrowna  ... 

21,000 
5.000 

4.000 
4,000 

38.  Minsk 
10  Circlet. 

87.888 

'  1.S88.000 

Minik    •      •      >  . 
Slusic  .... 
Pinik  .... 
Ba¥rai«k 

Ddwidow 

Horisiow  .... 

20.000 
5,0U0 
4,500 
4.700 
3.500 
3.000 

39.  Volhynia  • 
tGnki. 

•  • 

28.300 

1,500,000 

ScnUomir       .      •  . 
Berdykzie*     •  • 
KneaieniM  • 
Dubno  .... 

Oslrog  .... 
Staru-Conalanlinow  . 
Jaalau    •      .       .  • 
Olyka  .... 

S.500 
'J, 000 
8,000 

,0,000 
4.500 

5.000 
4.000 

40.  Po<lolia  t 

1.'  Cncles,, 

14.500 

1,550,000 

KaniniM       .      I  • 
Mohilaw 

StmgNd       •  • 

16.000 
7.000 
7,000 

il.  ProvinoM  of 

■  3.400 

•  • 

251,000 

Bialysiock 

Citetianovisk         •  • 
SiemiatyM      «      •  • 
BieUk  .... 

6,000 

•i.roo 

4,U00 

'2,000 

•  • 

Kingdom  of  Maud. 

It.  Cracow 
4Cinlm.  ■ 

.  4.800 

I 

1 

440.000 

Ktelce    .  .... 
Pinczow  ... 
Slawkow        ■  . 

5.000 
5,000 
2,UOO 
8.808 

48.  fludomir  . 

4,888 

a 

4MjB80 

SuidoMir      •  • 

Radom  .... 

Kozicntce  ... 

Koiukie         •  • 
Op*  tow        .      t  . 

8,000 

3.708 

2,200 

3,500 
3,250 
2.500 

44.  Kallsch 

i  Cirolw. 

4 

'.  6,540 

64l.8>8 

KaliMh         •      .~  . 
Petrikau        •  1   •  • 
Konin  .... 
Wiclun  .       ,      '.  . 
Sieradx  .       .       .  . 

15,008 
4.878 
3,600 

3,000 
3.650 

4ft.  Lublin 
'  4CSfil«i.  • 

6.650 

518,000 

Lublin   •      «      •  • 
ZuBOie  .... 
Lnbartow             «•  .  • 
KrubieszoW    '.      *,  . 

12.000 
4,750 

,3.800 
4,088 

4I.PlMk*. 
8  CImIm.  • 

•  e,M8 

487.888 

Plock  .... 
PultD^k  .... 
Wysoipod  ... 

8,000 
3.760 
3,500 
%888 

47.  Masovla  . 

7  Cirtles.  - 
* 

7,350 

• 

8i«»808 

Warsaw 

Oxockow. 

Lovict  .... 
All  \andwW    .       .  * 
Kutao    .      .     .•  • 

188,188 
8.000 
6.708 
3,008 
4,088 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Kingdom  ^  B»lmd.-^Contnut$i, 

AfM  hi  Bug- 
IWi&t.  MUci. 

S81,}00 

Sic^loa           •       •  • 
Sokolow          •       «  • 
Wengrow       *       .      • . 
Miedxyrzvce    .      •  • 
Wlodovk'a 

Biala  .... 

  —  —  ■ 

4.420 
3.000 

3.200 
3.600 

4i,  Auguttowo  . 

p 

56«.(B5 

Au-juitiowo      .      .  , 
Suwalky         .       •  * 
Kalwarjr        «       •  . 
SicsiMgyii      •      *  . 
Novoniaato 
Witkovyaski  . 
Lomn  •      •      .  • 

3.300 
3,000 
5.500 

s.iot 

3.230 
3.000 
MM 

RvtiiA  iv  Asia. 

JtiTlJfdiMR  CttftMi 

iO.  Ctun . 

12  Circles. 

S3,M0 

t,«0.«0O 

Omn  .... 

Tacheboksary  , 
Swiiihkk  ... 

5t.0M 

5.000 

3,500 

01.  WiStka 
IOCSmIm. 

52,50C 

i«5ii,eoo 

Wisitka 

Sarapul         •      «  • 
laebMik              •  « 
Stobodtk 

12,000 
6,000 
8.400 
•.OM 

52.  Perm  . 
12  Circlet. 

1,48MM 

Perm  .... 
Ekalcrinonburg        »  • 
Ni»cbn«i  Newianak  • 
Kungar  .      •    *  ,  « 
fioliOMDak      •      .  • 

10.000 
12.00t 

12,000 
6,000 
5.O0O 

SI.  Simbink 
tOirelH. 

24.000 

1.200.000 

Simbink  . 
Sysran  .... 
Samara                ,  • 
Kuria  Woloackka     •  • 
Alatyr    .      *       •  • 
Singil^v      •      «  . 
Kamtn        .     •  • 
Biwopol  , 

13,500 
7,100 
4,5H0 
3.000 
2.B0O 
S.509 
3.4M 
tOM 

i4.  PuiM  ; 
lOGMti.  ' 

13,167 

0S8.400 

Vensa     .       •        •  • 
Saraosk  .       •      •  • 
NiMhnoi-Lonoff 

11.000 
9,000 

Bngiom^JUlnhhtm. 

6i.  Aatnkhan  • 
4C3Mbt. 

43.000 

260.000 

Astrakhan        ,        ,  , 
Uralftkui         »       .  '  . 

45,703 
15,000 
•>0M 

56.  Sanitow  « 

lOOidM. 

''3,000 

• 

0 

1.564,400 

Saratow         •  • 
WoUk    .  . 
Petrowtk       .  • 

Ku^incrV          «        •  • 
Zarixya          •      •  • 
Swapto        •      •  • 

41371 

8.500 
7,000 
4.500 
4.000 
3.000 

57.  Orcnliurg  , 
12  Ctrciea. 

♦ 

1  >  > 

Orenburg       .  • 
Ufa  (the  eapital) 
Bugalma 
Wotreienak 

Menselinsk     .       .  , 
Sergintk         .  ,« 
Troitxkaja-K  report  . 

SO,MO 

6,000 
4,700 
3,500 
3,000 
3,000 
4»0M» 

MklOtorgta.  indud 

i                  1   Tiflis  .... 
1                   [    Signakh  .       •       •  « 
1    l7tM9  *     4541.000   1  Duacbat  •      • '  • 

40.000 
3.5M 
i  SOM 

Digiii^uu  L>y  Google 
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Aim  ia  Enc- 

TIm  priiiei|Htl  Tu»i». 

• 

Gori  .... 
Eliiabathpol  . 
Akhalzjrk 

3,500 

12.UUl> 

40.000 

150,000 

Kiitliar    •       •       «  . 
Mosdok  .       •       •  . 
Oflorziawak  ... 
Suwrapol  «    •      •  • 

6.000 
s  ana 

S,SOO 

60.  Daghettan  . 

9.3U0 

190,000 

Tarki  .... 
Derbend        .       .  . 
KubcUcbi       •       •  . 
Karabudaob    •       •  , 

J  0,000 

7,000 
6,000 
3,000 

61.  lairatia 

4,830 

170,000 

Kalais    .      ,      .  • 

14.000 

#8.  Four  Mussel - 
man  Provinces, 

Karaba^h,  Ta- 
litcliin,"  and 
SelwnkiA 

9,145 

130^000 

Baku     .       .       •  • 

Alt  Scbamachi. 

Scbuacbi. 

Lenkoran. 

Mueh^ 

10000 

dS.  Armenia  . 

7,850 

160.000 

Erivan  .... 
Nakhitscbevan         .  » 
Urdabad ,       .       >  . 
Megri     .       .      •  • 

I  j.OOO 
fJ.OOO 
fi.OUO 
3.000 

Anritl 

1.4SS 

1(4.000 

Tilingbo. 
Bstkumi.  . 

9$.  Min^ielu, 
Abduuia,  && 

7.200 

430,000 

Redouto-Kdob. 

Anakiia. 

Suebam-Ksleli. 

Oelendseliik. 

Sndsebttk-KilBh. 

Anapa. 

M.  Ciifiiii» 

OS1MM0 

Ko  towns,  but  vfltagia  and  \ 

RuAsian  forts       •       .  ) 

(CtacAk- 
•1*.] 

Kinf;dom  qf  Siberia. 

(NJB.— Hm  popaUtiim  of  tlw  gof»ni«ate^Mi»rf     to  Xoppoii»  A*  ma  •M«idii|g  le 

«7.  Tobohk 
7  Cirelei. 

519.000 

630,000 

Tobolsk  ...  * 
^anien  .... 
Tuiinik  .... 

30.000 
MOO 
6,000 

68.  Omsk  . 
2  Circles. 

32^,600 

60ti,UUU 

Omsk  .... 
ThiB      .      •      •  . 

3,000 
3,000 

t».  Tomsk  . 
6  Ciieles. 

• 

S9.800 

470,400 

TMBSk  .... 
Bamaal  .... 
Sebbngenberg        .  . 
Kaeiuk  .... 
Kuznezt  .... 

0.700 

6.000 
4,000 
3.500 
3.500 

70.  JenuMeiak  . 
4  OhAw.  . 

945.000 

205.000 

JwauM^Jk^^    *      *  * 

5350 
4.000 

71.  IrkuUk 
ft  Ciratot 

150,000 

507.000 

Iikvttk  . 

Nischnoi-Udlnsk 
Werebnei- U  d  inak 
Nertschinak  ... 
Kiachta  .      .      •  • 
SelinfaMk     •  . 

19,000 

3.000 

2.eoo 

3,600 
4,0U« 
3,000 

f  S.  Jakvtak 

1.386,000 

162.000 

lakvtsk  .... 

3,000 

73.  Onholxk 

170.00U 

7,700 

OchoUk  .... 

1.600 
850 

74.  Kamtcbatkik 

84k00« 

4,000 

St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

Yot.  XX.-3  L 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Tke  ItioHdt  in  th$  Frogm  Omot. 


An*  in  E«c- 
lWiai.lHlM. 

The  Lena  Archi- 
pelago . 
New  Sibera  Mid 

2,000 

1410 

tfu  Ukmd$  in  tkt  Ruffle. 


The  Nelkeu  Islands 
SL  Lawiencu  und 

St.  Mathew  . 
Tha  Kuril*  laluidt 

Tlw  AlmitimD  Iriuidi 

l.OOO 
3,000 

10,000 

500 

1,000 
14,000 

Rut«ian  America. 

North-W«tT«ni- 
ttuy 

500.000 

61,000 

Total  eiihe  Empire 

6,442,993 

61.S03»049 

If  Uljr  differences  should  be  remarked  between  the  state- 
UBDls  of  the  populattoo  in  tbe  above  table  and  tliose  in  the 
•everal  ariic1e»,  tbey  «•  OCettioiMd  bjr  tlw  reootpt  of  move 

recent  itifonnation. 

(Slcin's  Handbuch,  by  Horscholmann ;  ITassclN  Wnrf- 
bucA  ;  Cannabicki's  GeograjMe;  Schubert,  Das  Bu^vsche 
Reich;  Krusenitorn,  L  Instruction  Publique  en  Russie; 
Srhniuler.  La  Bmae,  la  Palogne,  et  la  FxnUmde ;  Rose. 
ReiM  naek  dm  IM,  ^ ;  Etcbwald,  Reise  in  dem  Cau- 
eatut;  Ermnn,  Reite  (birch  JS'ord  Asien;  Von  Wrangel, 
Reite  Idngs  der  Nord  Kuste  von  Sibirien,  t  Tke  Rta- 
sian  Official  JnurnaU  qf  the  Mitiistfrs  Co::!:'!."-,  Public 
Inttrueiton,  and  the  Interior,  for  the  ymrs  1^37-41.) 

Hitiary. — ^Tbe  bitton  of  Russia  connot  properly  be  said  to 
comtnenFebefbrethemiddfooftheniuth  century  of  iheChria- 
tian  sLMa:  though  vre  obtain  occasional  c^limpses  of  the  va- 
r)ous  Sc\ tliiaii  and  Sclavonian  tribes  which  roamed  over  its 
vast  (cirilory,  litlie  more  can  be  asceriairied  ilmn  that  it  was 
divided  into  numerous  small  iniiependeiil  slates,  the  two 

C'neipal  of  which  were  Kiev  and  Novgorod.  About  a.d.  860 
irovar  •  Varagian  (probably  Danish)  freebooter  of  tbe 
Bailie,  named  Rurik.  who  had  been  called  in  by  the  people 
of  Novgorod  to  defend  tliera  against  their  neighbours,  made 
himself  master  uf  great  part  of  the  rountry,  and  founded  a 
dynasty  whioh  continued  to  rule  i  r '  i:!  ,  r  iptediy  tdl  a.D. 
1598.  Oleg,  tbe  guardian  of  tliu  buns  ul  Kucik,  seiied  Kiew 
by  treachery  (883),  put  the  ruler  tu  death,  and  made  it  the 
aaat  of  goveniamiti  and  in  904?  (various  dates  aie  aas^ned) 
eonduetMl  a  fleet  of  1000 etmies, carrying  8u,000  mon,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  attack  of  Ck>n8tantinople, 
called  by  the  Russians  Ctargorod,  or  '  city  of  Ciesar.'  Ihia 
first  attempt  waa  frustialwi  by  a  tempest:  and  a  second 
expedition  in  941,  under  Igor  the  son  of  Rurik  (079  U4d) 
wasi  defeated  by  the  operation  of  the  Grcok  Are,  which 
destroyed  the  Rossian  flotilla.  A  ooromunieation  was  bow- 
ever  opened  betwoon  Russia  and  Oreeee,  and  Olga,  tbe 
widow  of  iRor,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople  (955)  hy  the 
name  of  Helena:  but  her  son  S>vatoi>]as  obstinately  adhered 
to  the  idolatry  ef  his  l.tll:ers,  and  fell  (LT-T)  in  an  invasion 
of  the  Gretjk  empire.  But  tlie  rui^  uf  8t.  Vladimir  tbe 
Great  (980-1015)  was  the  oirn  of  the  conversion  of  Russia, 
Vladimir  himsdA  vho  had  married  Anna,  sister  of  the 
emperor  Basil  It.,  became  a  Christian  aecordin^  to  the 
Gix'ek  church  in98S,  and  his  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  his  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  all  his  subjects.  He  subdued 
ll;il;c8.  or  Galiein,  nn  i  reducoil  to  siibjeoiiun  (he  Palzinaces 
and  Khotars,  a  barbarous  rate  m  .Suuth  Hu^ia;  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  grand-prince, 
or  flrand-duke  (Veliki-Knez).  At  the  death  of  Vladimir, 
bts  aominions  were  divided  and  disputed  bybia  itumeroas 
sons :  and  though  Yaroelaf^  whose  reifin  was  signalized  by 
nn  unsuccessful  attack  on  Constantinople  in  1043,  reunited 
them  fur  ;i  Av  r\.  lune.  a  sccoivl  ]>.i;iition  took  place  nl  his 
death  (]0d5)i  and  Russia  was  overrun  for  half  a  century  | 


with  constant  eivil  wan  and  Polish  invasions.  Vladimir  IL 
(lU8*lltO)  ro-6att«blished  in  some  ieg^  hit  power  an 
paiamount  sovereign ;  but  disorder  toon  raeommciMod,  ant 

the  authority  of  the  grand-prince  of  Kiew  was  continually 
curtailed  bv  the  erection  of  petty  s.overeignties  under  the  dif- 
ferent blanches  of  the  house  of  Rurik.  liU  Antlrew  1.,  prince 
of  Vladimir,  or  White  Russia  (1057-75),  anof^ated  to  him- 
self the  title  of  grand-prioce  of  Russia,  while  the  elder  line 
reigning  at  Kiew  sunk  into  a  subordinate  rank ;  and  Nov- 
gorod, though  still  retaining  the  forms  of  princely  govern- 
ment, had  become  in  effect  a  free  republic,  and  was  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  traffic  with  both  Europe  and  Asia 
Tim  annals  of  this  period  present  only  an  unceasing  succes- 
sion of  devastating  struggles  between  the  different  prind 
palities  (in  one  of  which  Kiew  was  sacked  and  almost  ruined 
(1168)  by  tbe  troops  of  Vladimir),  and  wars  with  Poland 
for  tbe  poaaeasion  of  Galieta.  The  death  of  almost  every 
prince  was  followed  by  a  contest  among  bis  sons ;  but  these 
scenes  of  discord  and  bloodshed  are  diversified  by  no  e\e!.t 
of  historical  imparlance,  till  tbe  invasion  of  the  Tartars 
(1223)  produced  a  momentary  unanimity  from  the  sense 
of  common  danger.  These  barbarians  bad  already  under 
Oenghis-Kban  overrun  and  snbdned  the  greatest  pairt  of 
Asia ;  and  a  host  of  500.000  men  under  Toushi,  tbe  son 
of  Genghis,  encountered  and  overthrew  tbe  combined  forces 
of  the  Russian  princes  on  tlte  river  K.il'.i.  near  the  Sea  f 
Azof:  but  ibougb  the  death  of  Tousbi  diverted  the  victors 
front  the  immediate  completion  of  their  conquest,  they 
retanwd  in  1236  under  his  son  Batu,  and  laid  waste  tbe 
whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  Youri,  or  Georfei, 
grand  prince  of  Vladimir,  after  seeing  bis  capital  destroyed 
and  his  familv  massacred,  was  slain  in  b«tt1e ;  K  iew  shared 
the  fiite  of  Vladimir  (12-lU) :  all  iln  i  iiM  s  m  l  [irinripaliiiL-> 
of  Russia  (wiih  the  exception  of  I^iovgorod)  were  involved 
in  indiscraninaic  ruin  and  slaughter^  ttulllia  whotonoUltliy 
fell  under  tbe  yoke  of  tbe  enemf . 

For  moro  than  tno  eentuiie*  and  s  balf  after  Ihit  eon- 
ouest  Russia  continued  to  be  held  in  abject  vassalage  by 
the  Tartars  of  Kapchak,  whose  hordes  overspread  tbe  east- 
ern and  southern  provinces,  and  the  plains  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Volga,  on  the  banks  of  which  n\c*r  the 
Golden  Horde,  or  imperial  residence  of  the  khans  of 
tbe  race  of  Bato.  ms  Axed;  but  the  interior  of  ihu  countiy 
was  still  lefl  under  (he  govemnumt  of  the  imtive  pnncea. 
who  were  compelled  to  )iresent  themselvea  at  the  Goldtn 
Horde  to  receive  investiture  and  to  perform  homage,  ai.d 
to  buch  an  e\teiil  was  their  hunnlialion  carried,  thai  on  the 
annual  visit  of  the  Tariar  deputies  tn  receive  the  mbutc, 
the  Russian  rulers  were  required  to  lend  the  horse  of  iho 
khan's  repreaentattve  by  the  bridle,  and  feed  him  with  oats 
from  tbeir*own  cap  of  ttato.  The  gtand>prtnce  of  Vtedimir 
continued  to  be  considered  as  the  bead  of  tbe  Russian  na- 
tion, and  this  dignity  was  disputed  both  by  arms  and  by  m- 
irigues  at  the  court  of  the  khans,  who  fomc  M i  l  1 1  ese  ili> 
Bonsions  as  favourable  to  the  stability  of  their  owa  sujpre- 
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maoy.   In  1320  the  reiguine  prince  MikhaU  WM  Cfen  put 
to  death  at  the  (Solden  Horde,  on  a  cbaif*  of  treaMO 
bronght  aciUast  him  bj  hiscoottn  Youri.who  was  nominated 
Vis  aaennor,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Vladimir  to  Moscow;  while  the  princi|' .1  ly  <if  Kicw  was 
finally  extinguislicii  (>32l)  by  the  Duke  of  Laihuania, 
wlio  conqiiured  and  annexed  it  to  hia  own  dominions.  In 
the  mean  lime  Novgorod  (whieh  ia  1276  had  joined  the 
llanseatio  league),  bad  risen  iae»IMNieial  InporiaDce  till 
its  ioliabitania  faod  Dunbcnd  4M;00»;  otkd  Us  nat  w«dth 
■nd  iupamaw  ipore  alteated  hy  the  weH-kaown  Broverb, 
*  Who  can  resist  God  and  Nov^onxl  the  Great!'    But  the 
rttnainder  of  Russia  pontinutd  to  be  held,  in  hopeless  bun- 
'iai;e,  till  tlie  termination  of  tho  direct  line  of  Batu  ( 13fil) 
hy  Ute  d«aiii  of  Berdi-Bek  Khan,  gun  rise  to  disputes  tor 
the  throne  of  Kapohak  amoof  Aw  ooQateral  branches,  and 
(ho  diaeord  of  thoir  ooBretoots  encouraged  the  Rusaians  to 
fosisianeo.    In  IStO  Teranik-Mami,  one  of  the  competi- 
tors, was  ovcrihrawn  in  a  great  latiloon  .ho  1)  ii  by  Dcrne- 
tniis  IV.,  thence  surnamea  I>>n<iki ;  but  tins  victory,  though 
celobraled  by  all  Russian  writers  as  the  eommenri-nieiit  of 
freedom,  produced  no  pertnaneot effect.    Moscow  was  burnt 
by  Tokaimish-Khan  in  J  3»9,udDonetrtus  wa>  forced  to  sue 
for  paidoD  and  poaoo.  But  iboniKMHSsftil  wars  ofTokatmish 
agiintttho  iMighty  Titnur,  who  tvioo  (t88f.  I39A)  invaded 
Russia,  gari'  a  fatal  blow  to  the  iX)wer  of  KafK;hak  ;  and 
the  reigns  of  Vassdi  or  BAsil  II.  (I3S'J-14J6),  and  Hasil  III. 
(1425-62)  WLTy  a  period  of  iiieesMint  warfare  between  tliu 
RnsAians  and  Tartars  ulio  sirova  to  naiulain  their  dO" 
uiination.    In  )4  )1  Moacuw  wu&  a  MOOBd  lino  dcstroved 
by  the  Una  of  Qma,  bwt  the  Tm(m»  mio  now  still  fur- 
ther woakensd  by  thoir  dtTmam  into  Mvoral  sisparnte  and 
roiifliftin)?  khanates,  and  h  .m  ;  r  .li  l  r.  III.  (U6-J-15t)5)  at 
la-l  succco<lL-d  in  shaking  ofV  iin-  Lihi  "ststiijL's  ot  depondonce 
on  tiio  Golden  Hnnle,  winch  was  finally  dissolved  in  IA»0. 

With  the  reign  of  thi.s  pnnce,  who  married  Siipluii,  the 
niece  of  the  lost  Greek  empmr,  a  new  epoch  coouucnces 
in  the  bieioiy  of  Rusaaa.  Uo  dofiMtod  the  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  fediwed  the  Tartan  of  Canan  te  tribute,  and 
reunited  under  his  authority  most  of  the  minor  Russian 
principalities;  but  his  capture  of  Novgorotl  (1475),  and 
I  hi!  exactions  w  hich  lie  levic<l  on  the  merchanli  and  ci- 
tizens, i;nvt.-  a  rlcath  blow  to  thu'  commerce  of  that  famous 
«nporiuin.  Tlie  embassies  of  the  Snropean  poteen,  Ger- 
mofly.  Poiaod,  Venioe,  the  Holy  Soe^  «eM  mw  first 
seoo  M  Moteov;  end  though  the  ebaraoter  of  Ivan  ts  sul- 
lied by  the  cruel  despotism  of  his  internal  administration, 
he  ii  justly  entitled  to  rank  a?  the  founder  of  tho  Russian 
rmpiri'.  the  ])ower  and  splendour  of  which  date  froin  lutn. 
Ho  was  iuoteeded  by  his  son  by  Isiophia,  Basil  IV. 
(1W9-8S),  who  prosecuted  the  scheme  of  o^grandisement 
eonmaiiced  hj  bio  Ather,  and  oonploted  the  rauoion  of 
all  the  Rnnian  states  hy  the  eonqucit  of  the  prineipality 
of  SoToria;  but  great  part  of  bis  reign  was  occupied  by 
bloody  and  inUcetsive  wars  w  iih  Poland,  terminated  by  a 
peaco  (lj-.'3).  Mith  little  iidvantaHc  un  e;iiicr  s^ide.  The 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  ineiied  by  the  Poles,  committed 
fearful  ravages  throughout  Russia  in  1510;  and  in  li'lo 
their  khan  advanced  to  Moscow,  wbieh  he  spaaed  onljr 
on  promise  of  tribute;  and  all  tho  efbrte  of  Basil  fkiled  to 
cptnploto  till-  siil)juf;niion  of  the  Tartars  of  Casan,  who  de- 
feated ( liil  i  an  army  n(  I. HI, (100  Russian*?  on  the  Voliia, 
and  roiiipolli'd  another  furcc,  loinmanried  hy  thirty  VaivodL's 
( 1530),  to  raue  the  siege  of  their  capital  withloM  and  ilis- 
grace.  His  successor  Ivan  IV.,  Vaaileffileh,  turnamed  the 
Terrible  (l»33-84),  wn<<  not  hm  years  eld  al  tho  death 
ofbisihther.  The  tyranny  end  inhdninistration  of  the 
regent  Sc!uii>Ui  o<c;i>.(>!  ■  ^.  'urbanccs  d  :ririL:  hisminor- 
ity,  and  the  (Jrinu-uii  khuu  roade  in  1541  an  unsuceessful 
attempt  to  reassert  the  »nptoinacy  of  his  nation  in  Russia; 
hut  in  1543  Ivan  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  ymiv- 
islii'd  the  obnoxious  minister  with  death,  aad  was  crowned 
<.U4d)  br  tho  title  of  esar.*  whioh  be  substitated  for  that  of 
Vellki-Knei.  The  Anitaets  of  hh  reifn  were  the  toatitii- 
tion  of  the  corps  of  Strelitses  (nrchers),  the  first  regular 
army  of  Russia  ;  und  the  reform  of  jun-prudcnr«- by  tlie 
puhlxati  n  of  a  res;ularcodcof  laws  named  Yoiidebiuk  ;  hut 
lie  wail  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  prucuro  (by  an  embassy 
to  Charles  V.  in  1 54 7 )  arii»an<(  and  engineers  from  Germany 
fur  tlio  iastmetton  of  bis  subjects.  In  be  took  Coasn 
by  storm,  with  a  dreadful  shragklor  of  the  tohahilMMs. 

lT»a  \uiiutueb. 


;  Astrakhan  shared  the  same  fete  two  jrearalatec;  and  thn 

voluntarv  adhesion  of  the  Don  C<aneks  (1S4«)  seetired  to 
Russia  toe  services  of  those  active  and  warlike  r.  tx  liario'; 
In  1553  the  English  trade  thioueh  •Arciianfiel  was  tint 
,  opened;  but  the  long  wars  which  Ivan  warred  with  Sweden 
aud  Poland  for  the  poj^oaatou  of  Ljvonia  produced  no  suo- 
cessful  result;  and  aAer  the  death  (15C3)  of  his  consort 
Anastasia  he  heeanie  cruet  and  capricious,  and  aUenated  the 
nobles  and  people  hjr  the  savage  barbarity  of  his  aetioaa> 
In  1566  be  consummated  tho  ruin  of  Nov^forod  by  the 
massacre  of  25,000  of  its  inhabitants,  on  suhpicion  of  cor- 
resiKJudenrc  with  Poland  ;  but  the  Poles  formed  an  ullianco 
with  the  Turiars.  w  ho  took  Moscow  for  the  last  lime  in  1571, 
and  pillaged  and  burnt  it,  100,000  persona  perishing  in  the 
conllagraiion.  The  continued  ill  suooOM  of  the  wav  in 
Livonia  forced  Ivan  to  obtain  peace  (1978)  through  the  me> 
diationof  Pope  Chr^ory  XII U  by  the  cession  of  the  disputed 
provinees  on  the  Baltic.  The  acquisition  in  list  of  Siberia, 
w-^hich  hnr!  I  ccti  i  Il  I  >even  years  earlier  by  the  Cossack 
\  L-rmak,  coTiipeiiSiiu-d  in  »ume  mea»uie  Air  this  loss ;  and  the 
advance  of  civilization  is  marked  by  the  introduction, about 
this  period,  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  of  several  brauchoa 
of  manufacture.  But  the  ferocity  of  Ivan  increased  with  hie 
veers:  his  oldest  sob  peribhed  in  1584  by  a  blow  from  tlic 
band  of  his  fktber.  and  Ivan  himself  died  the  same  >  car. 
Though  execrated  by  lu.s  subjects  as  a  remofseless  and  san- 
guinary tyrant,  h<!  had  rai^-ed  the  country  by  his  energetic 
polu^y  to  a  hitherto  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity :  but 
bis  eidest  and  surviviag  son  and  successor,  Feoilur  orTboo« 
dore  (1584-91),  wae  aprinoo  of  such  natural  imbecility  that 
the  nine  of  governnent  were  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
his  brother-in-law  end  minister  Boris  Godoonoff;  and  the 
only  events  of  his  reign  were  the  erection  of  a  patriarchate 
for  Ruwia  (lis'J)  independent  of  the  sec  of  ConMantino- 
pie,  and  u  shorl  war  wilii  Sweden  (liOO  ;i5).  which  termi* 
iiated  in  the  ac<|Uisition  of  Ingria  and  Carelia  by  the  peaee 
of  TeuKiiia.  Feodordied  chiMlow  in  1598;  and  bis  only 
brother i>eaieArine  bafiUf  (as  was  sapposed)  been  previously 
murdered  hy  the  oontriranoe  of  Boris,  the  male  line  of  iIm 
huu.se  of  Rurik,  which  had  ruled  under  fifty-six  soveraigiis 
for  736  years,  became  flnally  exlmct.  [CkioooNorr.] 

IJorv*  wiia  now  placed  ou  the  throne  by  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  aud  coroiuenced  his  reign  (1598- 1605)  by  the  emtui- 
cipstion  of  the  serfs  and  other  salutary  meesttres;  hut  be 
soon  depeneiatad  into  an  arhitrvy  and  eruel  tyrant,  end  at 
length  lost  his  throne  end  Ulh  in  a  eoniest  with  an  sdven- 
turcr  who  declared  himoelf  to  be  the  lost  Demetrius,  and 
whose  pretensions  were  supported  by  Poland.  The  real 
history  of  tins  person  hsb  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, and  many  writers  consider  hi^  clunns  to  have  been 
well  founded;  but  aAer  ruhag  &rarc  cly  a  y  ear,  ha  perished 
(1606)  in  a  popniar  ratoU  headed  by  a  buyer  nened  Beail 
Schuiski,  who  thereupon  beesioe  enr.  But  a  second  fiilse 
Demetnu.s  >,pct  iilv  ^^arlcd  up.  The  Pule  ami  Swede^s^^ho 
each  uipired  t  *  a  prince  of  ihuir  own  nation  on  tlMt 
throne,  invaded  the  country,  and  were  supported  by  various 
factions  among  the  nobbs,  and  fur  seven  yeais  (it>u6-13) 
Russia  became  the  prey  of  desolating  anarchy  and  civil 
war.  The  Swedea  oeeupied  lUsholm  and  Movgond,  and 
the  Polish  prince  Ladislas,  after  uUng  Sniolensk.  ad* 
vaneed  to  Moscow,  and  sent  Scluiiski  prisoner  to  Warsaw 
(I(j1(J).  But  the  prospect  of  the  dismemberment  of  their 
c(juntry  roused  the  national  spirit  of  the  Ku.s.Niaas;  tho 
Pules  were  uiiven  fium  Moai-uw  (1613)  after  a  sanguiuary 
battle  i  and  in  the  following  year  Michael  Romanoff  a  de- 
scendsnt  by  fonaks  from  the'  house  of  Rurik,  was  ciUed 
te  the  thtMe  with  n  unaninity  among  all  niden  in  the 
state,  whieb  the  aaaaa  of  imnhnnt  daag(»  ahNM  eeuU  |ihk 

duce. 

The  acces:iion  of  tlie  line  of  RLUianof  gives  a  new  cha- 
racter to  the  history  of  Kii.saia,  which  henceforward,  from 
being  regarded  as  a  barbaroee  and  semi-Asiatic  power, 
hsgina  to  assume  ite  praMr  tank  among  Suropean  Siatea. 
The  long  reign  of  Miebael  (161S-4SJ  dfibrded  bin 
timo  boili  for  itie  consoliflalioii  of  hi»  own  power  and  the 
restormlioa  uf  his  duinimuii.>  from  liio  dcpressuiii  caused  by 
the  late  calaroitie.s;  hut  he  wa.H  oblii;ed  to  pur^■ha.^c•  t)i« 
peace  of  Stolbova  from  S^^edcu  by  tho  cei»>ion  of 

Ingria  and  Carelia,  including;  ihu  whole  Baltic  cua^t  of 
Rusbia,  whieh  thne  leiauied  only  the  single  port  of  Arch- 
angel in  Europe^  and  to  resign  Smolensk  to  Poland  as  the 
price  of  a  fourteen  years'  truce  (IGIH  32X  a  sacrifice  which 
was  confirmed,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  recover  it  by  acm^ 
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hj  tb«  pMW  of  Vtasma  in  1634.  But  ihe  internal  admi- 
nittntion  of  Michael  was  more  fortunate  than  hit  wars. 
Though  eompelled  by  the  boyart  to  re-eiublitb  the  slavery 
of  the  peatantat  bo  tucceeded  in  a  0iBt  imaaure  in  re- 
dreuing  the  abuses  which  the  pMoawag  anaiefaj  bad  oo- 
easioned ;  and  be  gave  a  fireah  impulae  (o  trade  by  the  con- 
elusiun  of  commercial  treaties  with  England  '.  \  ''  23 1  md  with 
France  (1629).  The  minority  of  his  son  Aluxta  (1645-76) 
was  disturbed  by  a  dangerous  revolt  arising  from  the  arro- 
fiDce  and  tyranny  of  the  regent  Morousof ;  but  the  removal 
vf  the  obnoxious  miniatnr  reetoied  ovder,  and  Alasia,  on 
assuming  the  reins  of  power  in  164S,  beeranae  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  the  rolish  crown  aj^ainst  John  Cosimir. 
This  rojection  deeply  chagrined  him,  and  he  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  revenge  >vhich  was  afforded  by 
the  offer  of  the  revolted  Ukraine  Cossacks  (IC64)  to  put 
tbemaalTea  under  his  protection.  The  Poles,  distracted  by 
civ9  war,  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  Russians, 
who  reoo>'ered,  by  the  truoe  of  Vilna  (ISMk  Smolenhk 
and  all  the  other  cessions  of  the  last  reign.  A  abort  wai 
with  Sweden  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Cardis  (1 661) 
without  auy  change  of  territory.  But  the  contest  with  Po 
land,  which  had  re-aimmenced  in  165S,  was  continued  wii 
increasing  success  till  1667,  when  the  truce  of  Andru&&uw 
(converted  into  a  permanent  peace  in  1686)  gave  to  Russia 
Tcbernigow,  Kiew,  and  the  ulnraiae,  with  the  prataotoMla 
of  (be  Dnieper  Cossacks.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  internal 
peace  was  disturbed  by  seditions  arising  from  the  debase- 
ment uf  the  coinage,  and  from  the  deposition  (166b)  of  the 
patriarch  Nikon,  whom  the  lower  orders  regarded  as  a 
saint;  and  in  1667  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  was 
threatened  by  a  revolt  of  the  Don  Cossacks  undw  a  chief 
named  Sleofco  Baain,  who^  by  iHrootauBing  Ubaity  to  the 
serfs,  attraeled  to  hb  atandard  an  amy  of  «M.0OO  men,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  captured  Astrakhan,  and  asstiuu  I  the 
style  of  an  independent  sovereign;  but  he  was  at  icu^iti 
overpowered  and  put  to  death,  with  great  numbers  of  his 
followers.  The  last  years  of  the  reign  of  AU:%\s  were  de- 
Totbd  to  internal  improvementa  and  the  advancement  of 
etviUaalion.  JNumeroua  (breuaun,  particularly  Scotch  and 
G«manR,  were  attraetod  to  Ruasia.  where  th^  intteduoed 
the  arts  aiitl  muniifarturrK  nf  tlifir  own  countries;  and  the 
public fiiiDii  'jt  ,1  rijv.acii  t-odc  of  laws,  gsive  a  mottled  character 
to  liiL-  iiAliijiKil  jurisprudence.  Alexis  die<l  in  1676,  at  the 
age  of  47,  leavnig  several  children  by  his  iwu  wives.  The 
abort  reign  of  his  eldest  son  Feodor  (1676-82)  was  remark- 
able only  for  the  flnt  war  between  Ruaaia  and  the  Pbrte 
(1678*83),  wbirh  ended  in  the  final  ecewon  of  Uhianie  to 

t!i<'  firrr;i'r  ;  rniil  for  the  drslmclio-n  at  Moscow  of  all  the 
charltts  and  nuiiumenL^  iLb  iiol»»liiy,  who  thenceforward 
took  precedence  according  to  military'  rank.  Keo<lor  left  no 
issue,  and  at  his  death,  Ivan  and  Pater,  both  sous  of  Alexis, 
but  by  different  wives,  were  placed  jointly  on  the  throne, 
under  the  guaidianahip  of  Sophiat  the  aiater  of  the  former. 
Bnt  the  nitrigaee  of  tUi  attbitloita  princam,  who  aapirad  to 
the  sole  e-ccrruu  of  authority  in  her  own  person,  gave  rise 
to  sanguiiiiii)  lumuUa  among  the  streliizcs.  The  discon- 
trtit  [  '  Ijc  nation  was  excited  by  the  total  failure  of  two  ex- 
peditious (t6b7  and  1689)  against  the  Crim  Tartars;  and 
the  attempts  of  Sophia  to  exclude  Peter  from  all  share 
in  the  fovemment  at  length  brought  on  a  revolution  (1669) 
in  fhfour  of  the  latter.  Sophia  was  sent  to  a  monastery, 
and  Ivan,  w  hose  weakness  of  mind  and  body  unfitted  him 
for  rule,  abdicated  in  favour  of  Peter,  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  sovereign. 

The  genius  of  this  future  re^nerator  of  Russia  had  beitn 
cultivated  by  the  instruction  of  a  Geneveae  named  Le  Fort, 
who  had  been  his  tutor  since  1684.  and  the  energy  of  his 
mind  speedily  developed  itself  in  action.  His  first  care  was 
the  reform  of  the  army,  and  havinf;  aaeeeeded  in  raiatng  and 
disciplining  aome  regiments  in  the  European  manner,  he  at- 
tacked and  took  Aiof  from  the  Turks  in  IG'J-J.  being 
further  aided  by  a  tlutilla  which  he  built  on  the  Don,  and 
which  was  the  first  Russian  navy.   In  1G97  he  however 

Juitted  his  dominion^  and  travellw  for  nearly  two  years  in 
;n8land,  Holland,  Sec,  in  ocder  to  acquaiBB  Mmaetf  with 
meehanies  and  sfadp-bnilding,  and  to  engag*  artimaa  and 
engineers  fbr  bis  service ;  and  a  sanguinary  revolt  of  the 
strelitxes,  in  fav  iir  <  F  S .  ;  li  a.  li;r.  ing  occurred  during  hia 
ah<i«>nee,  the  corps  were  suiniiianly  abolished  at  his  return, 
and  replaced  by  r^ular  troops.  The  wame  year  (1698)  he 
founded  the  first  Ruseian  order  of  knighthood,  that  of  St. 
Aadww;  and  the  cemoaaf  ikiof  by  th>  Parte  »t  the  patea 


Narva  and  Dorpat  in  Livonia  (1704)»awi  Mittaa  in 
land  (1705),  were  successively  ukan;  and  the  viel 


of  Carlowiu  (1699)  at  length  gave  him  a  port  on  the  Black 
Sea.  His  next  aim  was  to  acquire  a  territory  on  the  Baltic, 
and  with  this  view  he  joined  the  Northon  League  wiilj 
Denmark  and  Poland  against  Sweden ;  and  though  his  raw 
levies  were  signally  defeated  at  Nar>-a  (1700)  by  Charlei 
XII.,  he  succeeded  during  the  next  two  years  in  occupjing 
Ingria  and  tiarelia,  while  the  Swedes  were  engaged  in  tie 
Polish  war;  and  his  new  capilal  city  of  Petenbure  wiu 
founded  on  this  torntorv  (1  703)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 

Conr- 
vwiMjr  uf 

Kalish  over  the  Swedes  (1706)  gave  eoofidmiea  to  lbs 
Russian  soldiery.  The  internal  reforms  were  not  mepended 
during  these  warlike  uperaliuns.  ScliooU,  printtng-nresSMt 
manufactories  Bt^d  hospitals  were  every^hert;  ei>tablifth<>d. 
and  the  university  of  Moscow  was  founded  in  1705;  while 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  clergy  wa^  curtailed  by  the  abo 
lition  of  the  patriarchaic,  the  czar  declaring  himself  head  d 
the  chureb*  Cbarlea  XU„  who  had  daUueoad  Fkadatk 
Augustua  in  Poland,  and  waa  now  nt  die  summit  of  kis 
power,  determined  to  crush  the  rising  strength  of  Rus^i.^, 
which  he  invaded  (17U8)  through  the  Ukraine,  and  «^ 
ii  l  y  ihe  Ckissack  ataman  Mazeppa ;  but  he  suntasned 
an  irreparable  defeat  from  Feu-r  (July  8, 1709)  at  Poltava; 
all  his  army  was  either  desti  1  or  takaOf  Mkd  the  king 
himself  flea  into  Turkey.  The  Russian  arma  wcs*  now  la 
the  aseendant ;  Wlhcvf  ,  mvat,  Riga,  with  d)  Eatbolda  and 
Livoiiin,  fell  into  tlie'.r  li.Tiids ,  a[uJ  Fs  i  iIl-i  u-  A  u irustufc  r^.- 
mounted  tiic  throuo  ol"  m  ^vl^  h  Kingdom  Ru»>iaii 

influence  continued  from  that  t  uu  ]  ^rdmounl.  But  a  \».ir 
(171U)  with  Turkey,  arising  from  the  ^heller  afibrded  by  that 
power  to  Charles,  bad  a  disastrous  reanik;  dm  Russians 
were  annMUlded  on  the  Prutb.  and  Poier  waa  cooqidled  (o 
purchase  the  peaea  of  Fklcxy  ( 1 71 1 )  by  the  resluration  of 
A/>,f  riii.1  otlior  bumiliatiiif;  ciiiicu-.-:.i:i-,  T\te  domestic 
ajlimiJiitiaiion  in  church  and  faiaic  woi  piuvidetl  for  by  the 
erection  (1711)  of  the  Directing  Senate,  the  supreme  ci\d 
tribunal,  and  some  years  after  (1 724^  uf  the  Synod  f«>r  eccl»- 
sioslical  affairs ;  but  both  were  under  the  direct  control  «f 
the  caar,  whocxentaad  daipotie  away  by  means  of  hia  ana*, 
and  deprived  the  nMXitf  of  all  their  power.  In  1718-17  he 
again  travelled  through  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  visitcti 
France,  where  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Louis  XV. 
But  his  return  was  marked  by  a  domcsiu-  tragedy  ;  hi',  son 
Alexis,  who  bad  previously  offended  bim  by  bis  weak  aad 
vicious  course  of  life,  was  tried  on  pretewe  «f  aooapincf, 
and  ooadamnedi  but  died,  perliaua  bom  natural  cauMai  in 
prison.  The  Swedidi  war,  whieit  had  Unguisbed  after  thr 
death  of  Charles  XII.  in  171%  was  at  length  concluded 
(1721)  by  llie  peace  of  Ny&Uiit.  Russia  ac<|uire<i  Wiburg, 
Ingria,  (Jarelia,  Esthoniu,  and  Livonia,  and  became  thence- 
forward the  great  Northern  power  iii  place  of  Sweden « mad 
Peter  exchanged  the  title  M  czar  for  thai  flf  dmptret  mi 
(miocrutor  qf  ail  the Ruumt  whioh  hia  •ueeaaaenmiVB  amr 
ainee  borne.  In  172S  be  availed  himself  of  the  distmeted 
state  of  Peism  to  seize  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  wh.ih 
necessity  compelled  Sh;ih  Tahmasp  to  cede  to  him  ;  but  iu.i 
was  his  1 1=1  u\i)loit.  He  died  Jan.  Ji?,  17'.;j.  ayed  ij. 
In  36  years  be  had  raised  Rusbta  from  a  8«Mni-b«rbanMU 
state  to  a  pitch  of  military  strength  and  politieal  im- 
portance which  placed  her  on  a  level  with  the  fliat  powai» 
of  Europe.  Her  army,  her  navy,  her  eomneree,  and  her 
legislature  were  all  created  by  his  genius;  and  though  t  > 
great  qualities  were  too  often  stained  by  acts  of  cruelty 
tyranny,  he  must  be  pronouiic  J  i  have  jll^tly  ineril*^ 
tbu  epithets  of  the  Gfeat,  and  ibe  J-alher  qf  hu  Cou-%irf, 
conferred  ou  hk  naomry  by  tha  unaBimoaa  voiea  ot  the 
nation. 

In  obedienee  to  the  last  commands  of  PMer,  hia  widow 

Catherine,  fiirmerly  a  Livonian  peasant-girl,  was  proclaimed 
empress:  but  her  short  reign  (1726-7),  and  that  of  bcr  suc- 
cessor Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Alexia  (1727-30),  were  (except  the  cooclu'su  r. 
of  a  commercial  treaty  with  China  in  1727)  almoct  barren  ot 
events,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  ascendency,  under  Cfc- 
tliarioe,  of  Prince  Menzikoff.  and  under  Peter,  of  the  Dol- 
goruki  £uaily.  On  the  death  of  Peter  II.,  Anne,  dmughtct 
of  Ivan,  the  elder  brothor  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  called  to 
the  throne  (1730-40)  by  the  influen  -  (if  t!,e  Dolgoruki  fac- 
tion, on  signini;  an  agrceiueiit  which  limited  the  imp«ri;d 
power  in  favour  of  the  nobility  :  but  this  cumpulsory  aci 
was  almost  immediately  cancelled  under  the  adviee  of  the 
CbancellorObterman&t  and  the  Dg]gonikii  wci« 
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Mid  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  election  to  the  Pblish  crowa  ui 
1 733  waa  daoidad  in  Tavour  of  Fraderie  Aoguitua  IL,  by  the 
pr«MiMe  and  peremptory  int«rftrenoe  of  a  Rnarian  army : 

and  tlwu^jh  Uie  Per.-ian  province*  seizi'il  l  y  p,  t  M  tin  Or,  it 
Were  restored  (1730)  by  a  convenliun  wiili  Ntnlir-Kuuii,  liie 
of  llie  PrulL  was  amply  avcngrd  by  a  war  (1736-9) 
(11  alhant^  wuh  Au»tria)  against  the  Porte.  Crim-Tartary 
was  overrun  by  Marshal  Munnich;  Azof,  Oczaloyw*  tad 
Cbocsin  takaii*  and  Moldam  oenipiMl ;  but  Uw  pem  of 
Brignd*  (1799%  whieh  wu  neeomtatad  by  th*  hwaea  of 
Austria,  restored  all  tbtse  conquests  except  Azof.  Anne 
bequeailicHl  the  succe^ujii,  under  iht-  re^^c-ncy  of  her  fa- 
Vourit«!  Biron,  to  hur  iirand-nephew  Ivan  (17-4U-1).  a  child 
two  moBlhs  old,  sou  uf  hur  uieuc  Anne  of  Mticklenburg, 
by  Duke  Antony  of  Brunswick-Bevern.  Biron  was  speedily 
ovartbiawn  by  a  cabal  headed  by  the  parents  of  the  infant 
emparoTi  vho  themselves  assumed  the  guardianship  ;  but 
the  discontent  of  the  Russians  at  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
ministers  introduced  by  Anna  at  length  broke  out  in  revolt; 
Jiiil  Elisabetb,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  by  Catherine, 
was  called  to  tlie  tlirouu  (1740-62).  Oiitcmiaiin  uiid  Mun- 
nich were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  the  ministry  vested  in  Bes- 
tuchef-Riumin,  who  continued  at  the  head  of  afikirs  tiU 
1757;  whUa  a  war  with  Sweden,  which  bad  commenced 
1741,  «id«d  (1743)  ill  tba  acattiaitiim  of  part  of  FlnUiid  bgr 
Rttsaia.  Tfi«  allianee  aonelaoed  with  Maria  ThwBM  (1 747) 
ill  tlic  war  of  t!i.  Ai>.triaii  Succession,  and  the  consequent 
appearance  on  ttic  iiinae  of  .16,0UO  Rutt^iau  aujtiliaries  under 
itepnin,  ^ave  Russia,  for  the  firsil  time,  a  direct  participation 
in  the  politics  ot  \Vc;.tern  Europe  ;  aiid  in  tile  Seven  Years' 
war,  a  large  Russian  force,  acting  as  allies  of  Austria,  iu- 
Widad  Pnwaia,  of  which  they  held  possesaion  froa  1747  to 
1762:  tli»viiBtoneaorOn]oa  Jagertdorfl(1757)and  ofKon- 
nersdorfT  (1759)  over  Frederic  the  Great,  establiuhed  the 
renown  of  Russian  arms,  and  BvrUa  fell  iuto  their  hands  in 
i7bU;  while  an  army  of  observation  was  maintained  from 
1768  in  Poland,  then  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Elizabeth  died  Jan.  1 762,  regretted  by  her  subjects,  to  whom 
nbm  had  ondoorad  bonotf  bjr  tho  mfldaoaa  of  ber  domeatie 
■dminiftratioii ;  and  waa  toecoeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter 

HI.,  diik''  of  Holstcin  Gottnrp,  The  first  art  of  this  prince 
was  to  abaadLiH  liie  Austrian  alliance,  and  conclude  peace 
with  Prussia  :  he  abolished  the  torture  in  criminal  pro- 
oeaaei,  and  iasued  judicious  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
OQUaMno;  but  ba  apeeddy  ^sgusted  his  subjects  by  the 
mall  iraoffiliHiiwbiiBh  ba  attMnptod  to  introduce  into  the 
•nay  ■iidtbo  draNib,Mid  Am  panlio  diMontent  ms  secretly 
fumented  by  his  oonsort,  Catharina  of  Anhalt-S^rbst,  a 
prinoe8<i  of  a  masculine  understanding,  who  had  Ions  been 
at  variar  LL"  with  him.  After  a  reign  of  si.\  months,  he 
dethroned  (July,  il&'i}  by  a  conspiracy,  and  died  in  priAon 
a  week  afterwards,  as  is  generallv  supposed  by  violence ; 
while  Catharina  II.  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  unani- 
nous  voice  of  the  army  and  the  people. 

The  accession  of  this  ambitioua  and  unicnipulous  praneeia 
(1762-96)  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Rtitiian  policy,  whieh 
ft-om  this  time  assumed  tne  steadily  ag^^rt  ^sive  character 
■which  it  l»a!»  ever  since  rnairitained.  On  iha  vacancy  of  tho 
polish  throne,  in  1  7C4,  a  Russian  army  diclate<l  the  eliM^tiou 
of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski.  a  former  paramour  of  Catherine : 
but  Poland  continued  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  Um  Porto  at  tho  oontinuod  ocoopation  of  the 
country  by  Rusaien  troopi  led  to  a  TorUah  war  (1768-74), 
ill  whii  Ii  til'  Itus-i iti  -arms  were  siiinally  triumphant.  A 
Russian  lletji  iipj.sidrcd  fur  the  lirst  tinio  (1770)  ui  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  destroyed  the  Turkish  navy  atTchesm^  ;  the 
land  foi  CCA  subdued  Cnm-Tarlary.  Moldavia,  and  Wallachta ; 
the  Danube  waa  cfOMod  for  the  Orst  time  in  1773.  and  the 
loaaes  of  the  Potto  oenpoUod  her,  hj  the  troa^  of  Kutchuk- 
Kainardj  i  ( 1 7  74).  to  aeknowledgO  tho  Crim-lVirtatt  indepen- 
«lent,  and  t  t  i ,  to  Russia  an  extensive  tract  of  territory. 
In  the  mean  umt  tiic  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  had 
taken  place,  wb  t  l  ^'  uc  P  .  ut^k  and  Mogbilew  to  Russia  ; 
mnd  the  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Cossack  Pugalchef.  wlto  per- 
sonated Peter  III.,  was  quelled  by  his  capture  and  deaih  in 
1775.  The  internal  adnainiatration  was  placed  on  a  new 
footing  by  the  division  of  the  empire  (1776)  into  forty-three 
;:  ,  v>  rnments  with  separate  jurisdictions,  and  by  the  gradual 
vrutault^ation  (1776-83)  of  a  new  code  of  laws;  the  deserts 
wore  colonized,  and  JOO  new  towns  built  by  Potemkin,  who 
waa  absolute  mtuistei-  from  1778  to  1791.  In  the  mean  time 
thn  chains  of  Poland  were  daily  riveied  lighter;  and  the 
oppooitioD  of  Sajjiand  to  the  avowed  pnyeet  of  erecting  a 


new  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople,  on  tho  n  Hi  of  tho 
Tutkiah  power,  io  generally  supposed  to  hav«  given  riio  to 
the  fknioua  Armed  Neutrality  (1780),  in  which  all  the 

nri  thrrn  ynwcr-  rriiubined  With  Ru£Sta  to  resist  tiie  luhtof 
mariiiino  iK^aich  cluinied  by  Gr^t  Britain.  Crim-Tarlary 
was  seized  (1  78.i)  and  incorporated  with  Russia;  but  this 
encroachment,  though  the  Porlu  was  compelled  ai  the  titue 
to  acquiesot,  led  eventually  to  the  second  Turkish  war 
(1787-92J,iBomotaUo  for  tho  aanguinary  triumphs  of  Pb- 
temkin  and  Suwarrow:  Cboeiim,  Oezakow.  Bender,  and 
Ismail  were  successively  taken  with  f  nirfi:!  slaughte.^  and 
the  peace  of  Jassy  (1792)  established  the  Dniesler  an  the 
boundary  of  Turkey  and  Russia.  A  short  war  with  Sweden 
( 17i>i»-i>u),  in  which  the  Swedes  threau  ned  Petersburg,  and 
gamed  a  great  naval  victory  at  Bvaobabiind,  had  in  tho  meao 
time  been  concluded  bj  tlie  peaeo  of  Wetela,  without  ter- 
ritorial change.  The  outbraak  of  the  Rmeb  revolulioii 
produced  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  Russia  towards  Eng- 
land, with  whom  an  aUiaitce  and  a  commercial  treaty  were 
concluded  in  1793;  but  no  active  part  was  taken  against 
France,  as  the  attention  of  the  empress  was  directed  towards 
Poland,  by  the  second  partition  of  which  (1793)  Russia 
Kained  PodoUa  and  the  Ukcatne,  with  half  Lithuania  and 
Volhynia.  Wanaw  waa  gatritoood  by  the  Ruwiana,  but  a 
Satea  Stntnla  onaood  (1794)  on  the  general  revolt  of  tho 
Poles  under  Koaeiusko  and  Madalinski ;  till  the  storm  of 
Praga  by  Suwarruw,  in  which  'iu,000  Poles  were  slaiie;hlfied, 
lltiaUy  crushed  all  resistance,  and  the  thirtl  and  last  parti- 
tion of  the  kingdom  took  place  the  next  year,  hy  which 
the  nationality  of  Poland  was  extinguished,  while  Ruaata 
gained  Courlaud  with  the  rest  of  LiUraania  and  Volhynia, 
in  addition  to  her  former  aoqiuaitiena. 

Catharino  IT.  died  tho  year  after  die  aceompliahiDeDt  of 
this  faviriiriti'  object  of  her  j.  'li  y,  and  was  succeeded  by 
her  »on  Paul  (1 79t>-18Ul),  a  weak  and  fickle  prince.  Ho 
joined  (1798)  the  second  grand  eoahtion  against  France; 
and  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  under  Suwanow  and  Korf^akow, 
oofored  themselves  with  glory  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  in 
the  eani|iaign  of  1799:  but  Paal  soon  eoprioiouaiy  aban" 
doned  bit  aUiea*  oondaded  peaoe  with  Bonaparte  (tKen  flnt 
consul),  and,  in  1800,  put  himself  at  the  hen  1  of  »he  Conven- 
tion of  the  North,  a  union  of  the  northciu  slates,  on  the 
principle  of  the  armed  neutrality,  against  the  British  mari- 
time supremacy.  A  war  with  England  was  inapending, 
when  Paul,  whose  frantic  tyraitny  (verging  on  madness) 
had  made  him  odioua  to  his  subjeota*  waa  murdered  in  hit 
palace  (1801)  by  a  b«ld  ofconspiratora. 

His  son  and  successor  Alexander  (1801-25)  immediately 
effected  a  pacification  with  England,  and  dii^bandeil  a  force 
if  45,000  Cossacks  which  his  fathi  r  li^  1  aiisembled  at  Oren- 
ber^,  with  the  wild  design  of  marching  ovurland  to  India: 
the  relations  with  France  continued  however  peaceful  till 
1806;  but  Alexander  refused  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  as 
emperor,  and  joining  the  Austrian  alliance  against  him.wae 
peraonaUy  praaant  at  tho  deliMt  of  Anaterlits.  In  1806  the 
renewed  aUianeo  of  die  Porto  with  Fnmoe  waa  nade  the 
pretext  of  a  new  Turkish  war  (1806-12).  and  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  occupied ;  but  the  successive  victories  of 
Eylau  ond  Friedland  gained  by  the  French  (l!!io7),  led  to 
the  famous  conferences  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon, 
the  result  of  which  was  tho  peace  of  Tilsit.  Russia  joined 
the  '  Continental  S^toaa'  of  Napoleon,  and  became  an  ally 
of  Franee;  deelanng  war  (IS08)  against  England  and 
Sweden,  tho  latter  of  ',vli on  was  forced  to  cede,  by  tltt'  ]  f  :M-c 
of  Frederiksham  Uei'y),  all  Finland.  East  Bothnia,  and 
Aland.  The  war  with  the  Porte,  which  had  been  suffered 
to  languish,  waa  resumed  with  fresh  vigour  in  tho  bloody 
but  indecisive  campaigns  of  1810-11-12;  but  the  injmy 
whieh  the  *  ContioenUu  System'  inflicted  on  Ruiaian  ooni« 
meree  waa  becoming  inaupportable,  and  tho  toAiaal  of 
Alexander  to  enforce  it  at  length  led  to  a  rupture  with 
France  (181 2).  Alliances  were  now  formed  with  Eng- 
land and  Swtdcn,  and  the  peace  of  Bucharest  with  the 
Porte,  concluded  throuffh  the  medialtou  of  the  British 
minister,  extended  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  Pruth.  In 
the  autumn  of  1812,Napoloon  invaded  Russia  with  600.000 
men,  defeated  KlItandT  at  Bovodino.  and  advanced  to  Hoe* 
oow;  but  the  a)untry  waa  ovarywhere  laid  waaie,  and  the 
conflagration  of  the  capital  itaelf  by  the  governor  Rostopehin 
compelled  the  French  to  retreat  in  the  midst  of  a  winter  of 
j  unexampled  rifjour,  pursued  by  tho  Russians:  iiiiie-tcnths 
j  of  their  vast  host  uitiier  perished  or  were  taken  pnsuiier*. 
I  and  Napoleon  himself  escaped  only  by  deserting  his  army. 
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A  powerful  Rufttian  force  continued  to  take  part  in  tbe 
camMigna  of  1813-U  agam&t  Franee.  aHid  Alaxander  en- 
terva  JPari*  in  triuwpb.  By  iIm  camgiw  of  Visoa* 
(18)5).  Wartftw  and  a  Itfj^  territory,  mider  th«  nan* 

of  the  kii  Lrtiiiin  of  Polaml,  were  annr-terl  to  the  crown  of 
Ru&siu,  uut  wiUi  a  se|)aralo  u(liDinisti;iiiuii  and  free  press. 
A  <l*;!>ullory  war  wilh  Persiii  ( lt»0-l-13)  liad  bci-n  contliidt'd 
by  the  peace  of  Gooli»(an,  PciMa  cadmg  moil  of  her  (J«u> 
caaian  provinoM»lll4  giving  up  ber  claims  on  Georgia. 
[  The  laiiitarir  fav«r  «ad  iwlitical  influeiiM  of  Ruiaia  were 
tiQw  alniCMt  pannnuBt  on  tlieGbnttntntt  and  alker  the 
final  downfal  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  she  became  the  head  of 
llif  '  Holy  Alliance,'  entered  into  by  herself,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  France,  for  tlie  suppression  of  revolutionary 
pi  iuciples.  The  remainder  of  tb«  reign  of  Alexander  waa 
peaceful,  and  oooupiod  chiefly  in  refamw  of  the  internal 
SOvermMBt  i  vbile  Uie  long  lioa  of  ftonti«r  mtttMngtbenad 
by  tbe  fonaatioii  of  militvy  eolooias.  aoA  tlw  vdfiuw  of 
the  subjecta  waa  promoted  by  tbe  frequent  progreascaof  tbe 
lovereign  through  the  interior  provinces.  In  one  of  these 
tours  of  inspet  t  ion  .Alexander  died  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Don, 
aged  lbrty-«^bt  (Dec.  Ih'ij) ;  and«  leaving  no  issue,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Nicliolaa,  tbe  third  son  of  Paul,  tbe 
aooood  broltier,  Constaatina>  bovMtf  previously  renounced  the 
iMeeCiMoa.  This  change  in  tho  mccesaioB  oreaaioned  some 
nilitary  tumults,  which  were  not  queUod  witboat  Uoodabed. 
In  1826  a  dispute  respeclioi;  boundaries  led  to  a  fi!«sh  war 
with  Perbia.  which  continued  tdl  lb2»,  when  the  pro>,>ress 
of  the  Ruiisians  compelled  Persia  to  givo  up  Erivan  and  the 
country  as  far  as  llie  Araxws,  as  the  price  of  the  peace  of 
Turkiaancbai.  The  Greek  revolulljuary  war  was  now 
■'<^S>ng>  And  the  treaty  of  Londoo  was  signed  (July,  1837)  by 
Russia,  Fraaea,  aod  Eitgland,  for  tbo  aattlement  of  the 

Juestion ;  but  tbe  refbsal  of  the  Porte  to  aeeede  to  the  terms 
iclated  to  her  produce  1  tin?  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  by  the  alliea  squadrons  at  I^avariito;  and  in  1828  a 
Rusistaii  army  invade<l  Turkey,  and  though  rejpulscd  from 
before  8Uua>i«  ui  the  first  campaign,  suooMded  in  croning 
lha  Balkan  (1829),  and  occupied  Adriana|ik^  vhore  a  treaty 
waa  coMBludiMit  Iffvliiib  Raiaia  acquired,  Miwaai  Inaatiar 
fortmHt  en  tbo  Blaek  flea,  and  the  prateatotUo  of  Molthnia 
and  Wallnchia.  A  soneral  tr-?i:rrrr;,  :i  r  f  the  Poles  (Nov., 
183U),  who  weie  goiuled  by  th«  lyrnnny  ot  theu  viceroy  the 
gr.iiid-dukeGonslantine,  an<l  by  repeated  mfraotions  of  their 
euastituUon,  waa  crushed,  after  a  campaign  of  fcigbtful  de- 
vasialim  aai  bhmlahad,  by  the  capture  of  Wanav,  Sept, 
1831:  maoj  tbomand  F«i«a  of  aU  mnka  «w»  aant  to 
Siberia;  tb*  kingdott  tnu  ineorporated  with  Rtieria,  and 
lias  ever  since  been  povcmed  n-v  a  rorTnered  province. 
The  relations  with  the  Porle  assuuitd  a  now  loriu  in  18.31, 
from  the  ,;iiiiliciiu>  1  i,f  the  sultin.  ior  idd  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  iW  rehfl  paihaof  £gypt:  an  auxiliary  force  was 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  terms  imposed  on  the  posba; 
but  tbia  •MTioa  waa  lepaid  bjr  tbe  treaty  of  U»Uar£bale»i, 
bindinv  tba  Porta  to  ttavaMeoana  toaoallMHr  nower  fbr 
osaistanee,  and  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  all  foreign 
ships  of  war.  Tba  absolute  aanendency  thus  arquirad  in 
the  divan  was  viewe<l  with  great  jealousy  by  France  and 
England;  but  their  coiuplaiuls  wnse  disregarded  by  the 
Russian  cabinet,  which,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Mo- 
hammed Sbab  to  tbe  Penian  itaroDe.  in  ltM»  ancoeeded  in 
oblaiauif  a  aiaiilMr  paiMaewt  ialfaiaaea.  ta  Iba  ORelMion  of 
Bkrilisb  interests,  in  the  councils  of  that  natbn.  These  pro- 
ceedings excited  in  England  a  strong  popular  feeling  of  hm- 
tiliiy  towards  RuK.sia,  which  w^is  further  augnontr  l  i  v  the 
seiiure.  in  [H'-Mj.ut  u  Briush  merchantman  on  the  cou.st  of 
Circasaia,  where  a  fierce  guerilla  ^varfare  with  the  natives 
\wl  bevu  fur  some  years  canried  on,  tbe  Russiam  claiming 
tbe  country  as  ceded  to  them  hf  tbe  peace  of  Adrianople. 
Tbe  »aiob  againat  Uetat  (ia38)  of  a  BM«an  amy,  di- 
reeted  bjr  Rnamn  ofi«ere,«bieh  waa  viewed  as  prefiminary 
to  ;tii  Kiva.sion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire,  hrou^'ht  the 
coniiiciiiig  relations  apparently  to  tlio  verge  of  a  rupture: 
but  the  apprehensions  of  llie  Englnih  cabinet  were  tran- 
quillised  by  tbe  repulse  of  the  Parsiana,  and  tbe  aobaequent 
CNjnquest  of  Afghanistan  by  an  army  from  India;  and  the 
Ruariaa  aabeooa  of  aggraadiieaiaBt  in  tbia  qnvler  bave 
linoe  reeeiwed  a  fbrther  ciieeh  fi«a  tba  fUlnfa  off  a  for- 
midable expedition  directed  (18-JO)  a^jainst  the  predatory 
Vzbek  stale  of  Khiva.  Such  is  the  present  politiral  aspect 
of  Ruv^is:  with  two  formidable  Heels  in  ilu'  Hiiluc  and 
Biaek  seas,  and  aataading  army  amounting  ^at  least  nomi- 
Mlly>  In  vywaida  of  mjMQ»  aba  pnamta  •  IvtwMMt 


armed  front  to  Western  Eorape.  Tba  evonta  of  tba  last 
ten  years  have  rendeted  hu  alamt  abaolala  aarbitrm 
of  tbe  deatiniaa  of  ber  aatiaal  appaaant^  tiM  t«»  paat 

Modem  powers  of  Toricof  aad  Pirnia ;  and  ber  intereatt  are 

evcry''-!iL  rc  w<itrhi  rl  nnd  promoted  ly  ti  c  rxcrlions  of  her 
diploiiiauc  if.  c.  iliL-  numbeT^  ai;il  orgmiiiation  of  which 
far  exceed  th  it  <it  a:iv  uilic  r  nuii  in.  But  on  the  oiiirr 
band,  the  ab^iolute  despoii^m  which  pervades  ever}'  branch 
of  the  government,  renders  the  efficiency  of  thistaat  power 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  peiaonal  ebafaetCT  and 
energy  of  tbe  reigning  sovereign:  the  PMbb  nalioD  and 
many  of  the  subject  tribes  are  retained  in  unwilling  obe- 
dience only  hv  military  coercion  :  and  the  cxtcn'sive  disaffec- 
tion undeiii'jr:  1  \:>  prevail  among  thi-  rnJi.l  t;.  'whose  former 
privileges  and  power  have  been  wholly  annihilated),  with 
the  desire  for  fkve  inatitution<i,  which  muetnaaeiaarAy  renlt 
frmn  tbe  nadual  diffusMB  of  knowledge  among  the  lower 
ordenk  wiUMobaUj  lead,  at  bo  diataot  period,  to  important 
nhaafw  it  tbaaMHlitaitlaa  aad  govanuBcm 

Gorernment  and  Adminigtration.—Th^  aalml  pditkal 
organisation  of  Russia  is  as  follows  :-~ 

Tlie  emperor  ia  as  absoluti.  :n  tbe  times  of  Iran  TaiF 
lovitch  theTornble.  However  tbi«deapoti«ainqrbainodiSc& 
bv  tbe  prugreee  of  ctyfliaatiBn.  tbo  aetioBi  of  tbe  enperot 
Piaul  1.  prove,  that  should  the  monarch  of  Russia  wish  ti, 
indulge  himself  in  any  freaks  of  tyranny  even  bordor;ii<,' 
on  insaniiv  i1k  i(>  is  no  power  to  prevent  him  from  doing  s>. 
Several  classes  of  tbe  inhabitants  enjoy  certain  privileges 
and  immunities,  although  it  ia  quite  superfluous  to  add  that 
these  liberties  bare  no  otbargnarantea  tban  tbe  pleasure  of 
the  monaNbi  wbo  vaf  abeiiah  tben  }ust  as  he  granted 
them.  A  lamarbable  feature  in  the  political  organisation  of 
Russia  ie,  that  no  one  has  of  right  any  rank  unless  such  as 
he  obtains  by  filling  a  civil  or  military  office.  The  ofBces, 
military,  naval,  aod  etril,  are  divided  into  the  followtQg  fotu^ 


Midabipmau 


Secretary 


BJIlIttiry,  IC&TSl.  Ct»tl 

1  Pield-Marsbat   Oeneral  Admiral  Cliancellor 
S  rail  GaiMial     Full  Admiial         Actual  Privy- 
Councillor 

.1  Lt.-fjcncral        Vice-Admiral  Pnvy-Councilloc 
4  Major-General  Kear-Admiial        Actual  Councillor 

of  State 

Brigadier  (now  Conwaadora         CouneiUor  of  State 
abolisbad) 

•  Ooloiul  Fint  Cbptaiii        Ooanetlbr  of  Gol- 

Iq^e 

7  Lt-GUoGd       Saeood  Oapbn      Councillor  of  the 

Court  or  Aulic 
Counctllur 

8  Major  Capt.-LieuteMat    Assessor  of  CoUen 

9  Captain  Lieutenant  Honorary  Council 

lor 

1 0  Second  Capt.  Secretary  ofCoUi^iitf 

II 

12  Lieutenant 

13  Under-Ijattt» 

14  Siwgn  Begistrar  of  Cal* 

lege. 

Many  of  thoaa  gradM  bekng  la  eartata  oBeas,  and  aia 

lost  with  tbe  loss  of  offiee,  which  ia  paitieulartT  the 

with  thoae  that  are  elective.   Tbe  inhabilanta  of  Ru 
divided  ini  )  ilii-  HiLnvsi      rli  -«s;  the  clerg 
the  merchants  and  burghers — the  peasants. 

The  clergy  is  composed  of  the  monastic  or  regular  elerev, 
and  tbe  seculsr  elergy.  All  tbe  bigber  wefermeots  of  t'bc 
churoh  are  held  exclusively  by  the£al;  tae secular  or  parish 
cleqnr  (tbe  nemben  of  wfaieb,  aeeordiag  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Greek  ehuveb,  nnsl  be  married)  have  no  higher  profpf 
raent  than  that  of  a  protoyerey  or  /  '  /  who  ha*  I'il- 
?uperinlendcnee  over  a  certain  nuuit>«i  oi  parishe?.  Tlie 
children  of  the  clergy  generally  follow  the  voclaion  of  thoir 
parent  so  that  it  is  a  very  rare  ease  m  Ru<,>>ia  to  se«  a  cler- 
gyman who  is  not  desoaiimd  from  the  clerical  dase*.  Many 
of  tbeoa  cbiMian  bowcirar  enter  diisrent  braiwbca  of  tba 
publie  eervire,  partfoularly  tbe  eMI  depanneat. 

Thenobilily  is  tbe  privileged  class  .ind  in  somo  degree 
the  ruling  cla.ss,  in  Russia.  Till  the  lime  of  Peter  III  it  was 
bLlij.'  -i  ;  I  i  i.r  .  sf  pi-rsonal  service,  but  lhat  monarch 
granted,  by  a  uka.te  of  I8th  Februaij,  1762,  to  that  order 
tba  MlQfwiaf  prtTil«|aai» 
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The  nobles  mty  enter  the  Mrrleeof  fcireign  povera  not  at 

war  wiili  Russia.*  A  UuIimj  niurryiMi.'  a  iKni-nuljU'  woman 
raises  her  to  his  rank;  bul  a  iioLik-wonaan  mairyiag  a  per- 
son of  an  inferior  condition  doe«  not  lose  the  privileges  of  her 
order,  although  aha  due*  not  commuDicate  thmn  either  to 
bar  hueband  or  children.  A  noble  cannot  be  judged  ex- 
cept hf  a  iudg*  helmifiiig  to  bit  condition,  and  a  sen- 
tenee  paised  againat  hia  cumot  be  eanied  into  execution 
wttliout  having  been  previously  examined  by  the  senate  and 
conflrraed  by  the  emperor  himself.  A  noble  is  exempt  from 
corporal  punishment,  and  he  cannot  be  prosecuted  for  a 
crime  committed  by  him  if  ten  years  itave  elapsed  without 
legal  notice  being  taken  of  it.  The  nobill^  BUqr  establish 
way  kind  ef  maon&etiirt  and  «ii«(P  in  aoamenie^  but  ia 
tbe  latter  eaae  they  auit  iDMribe  tbMaaelvef  in  one  of  the 
merchants' guilds,  and  pay  the  taxes  attach -d  t  i  it.  By  a 
iikaso  of  1/82,  all  the  mineral  praductious  tuund  on  their 
estates  are  their  pro}>erty,  anddwjsrathiaalmOllW^nive 
landholders  of  the  country. 

The  nobles  bavt  BMlingt  6a  the  eleetioa  of  ImiI  nagia- 
tretea,  and  they  maj  aand  depotations  to  the  aaapawr  mat 
baving  previously  obtained  •  special  pormissKm  ft»r  to 
doing.  They  may  also  deliberate  at  those  nii'i^ii-iE^s  on 
several  local  afTairs.  Those  nobles  only  who  enjoy  a  grade 
in  the  military  or  civil  serrico  are  capable  of  voting.  The 
votes  are  either  persutiai  or  by  a  representative.  The  right 
to  a  personal  vote  belongs  to  those  who  poasesa  100  male 
■erfs  or  3000  daastattnas  of  ground.t  Those  who  have  not 
tbe  required  amoont  of  property  vote  by  a  representative, 
provided  they  posboss  at  lea.st  fivo  male  serfs  or  ISO  dessia- 
lines  of  (ground.  This  class  of  nobles  elect  in  respect  of 
iliL'ir  collecIivL-  ettates  one  ropresentotil* iweifafy  Wrft 
or  :ii>uu  (iessiatines  of  ground. 

Tho  nobles  elect  tbe  following  magistrates : — 

For  tba  nvamiMnt— lat.  1^  ebiaf  or  inanbal  of  tbe 
iioblee.  t.  Tbe  preaideata  and  aaieeaon  of  the  vrimfnal  and 
civil  tribunals  which  are  oonrta  of  appeal  f  nm  tlw  distnrt 
tribunals.  3.  Judges  uf  the  oonsoientious  inuuiial.  Tho 
lionorary  curatoni  of  tbe  schools.  5.  The  meinbeis  of  the 
c-omuiission  of  public  victualling.  6.  Deputies  from  each 
district,  forming  a  commission  for  examining  tbe  pedigrees 
of  tba  Doblaa.  J.  A  soerataiy  of  tba  abofMnantioned  oom- 
miaaion.  Tba  atoativa  oAeen  of  fba  dislrieta  nre: — 1.  A 
chief  or  marshal  of  tbe  nobles.  2.Thedistiict  tribunal,  cnn- 
sisting  of  a  chairman,  two  a88ess<ir!t,  and  a  secretary.  :t.  The 
police  ma|ri>il rates,  consisting  i<l  ilie  cuptniii  /v;:7-.i/' ■,' m  /;  h  -■. 
execultve),  and  four  assessors.  There  are  al»o  ottlces  exist- 
ing only  in  some  particular  governments,  as  the  magistrates 
fl»r  satUing  the  boundary  i|uestions  between  estatea,  &o. 

Tba  noblaa  ar»  dieidao  into  two  classes  ^ 

1.  Hereditary  and  personal.  To  the  first  class  belong  all 
nobles  who  have  inherited  their  rank  or  risen  m  service  to 
the  eighth  grade.  Tlie  personal  nobles  are  those  who  have 
aoquired  by  their  services  a  grade  inferior  tS  the  eighth. 
These  latter  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  order  without  trans- 
mitting them  to  tbair  ehildran,  «nd  tbay  aaniMt  baalaotod 
to  certain  offices. 

The  tilled  nobility,  or  princes,  coui^ts,  and  barons,  have  no 
privileges  beyond  those  of  the  other  nobles.  These  titles  are 
derived  from  Russian  and  farei;:;n  f^rants.  The  princes  are 
ehiedr  descendants  of  the  anljcnt  petty  prince*  of  Russia, 
and  home  of  the  Lithuanian  dynasty ;  many  are  of  Tartar 
descent,  as  the  Tartar  Mursas,  or  nobles  who  ware  baptised, 
and  received  the  title  of  prinoes.  In  later  tiiiwa»  ontny  of 
tho  Georgian  and  Imeritian  nobles  of  the  first  class,  called 
Tavttdi.  or  heads,  have  been  received  into  the  class  of  Rus- 
aian  prinoes. 

2.  The  second  order  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  is  com- 
posed of  the  citizens  or  townsmen,  Grajdane  or  Gorodoveeye. 
They  are  subdivided  into  many  cla^s,  vix. :  1.  The  hono- 
rary ettiaaM»  AaAtfJ^miw  Orajdane,  who  are  exempt  from 
tbn  a^piitatblilhtaXimilitary  con^fcnption,  and  corporal  punish- 
nant.  and  hava  the  ri<,-ht  of  bi  ini^  elected  to  municipal 
otiioes,  consist  of  free  non-noble?,  who  have  obtained 
academical  honours,^  iliHt'mgui»hed  artists,  and  heads  of  ma- 

•  A  ukaM  of  1831  piuhitiiu  all  !la«*lan  tubJfcU.  cuept  tboi*  who  «i«  an- 
nlu^iNl  OS  dl|>loaMtte  »cr«l««,  front  r  turriiiiiL'  L))'':r  cIViUraa  feimi  Mn  lo 
fi'imrtn  y>an  of  aft  ftlinniL  All  ctiililu'i.  i-aicarii  m  cwotMMMlM  iDlk 

u'r.  u»'-  nrn  il.-«l»r«-il  iacii{nble  of  Iwldiu;:  uLlUe  lu  Uiim*. 
r  A  <lr«-.UUiie  ia  alxrit  thirr  Eugllih  ncraa, 

t  Aeaaamkal  lioiioun  coiitia  ibr  loaivKtiial  who  hai  otHnlned  Ihcia  to  T«- 
ccis-B  a  c»itT«<>i«omliBg  sraJa  oa  roi«tin(  tba  eWM  tprrl^*  Th«s  a  MtuitMtt 
»lv>  ha»  cotiloUjUsd  a  com»«  of  nudin  at  »  qniv.  r.iiv  it  ifc«nnl  inioiM. 
eijU  Mrvioa  •iUi  tte  ISib  pjd*.  •  widiiUi*  iriUi  Um  Votli.  a  naMtc  with  tha 
MttaadadaelwmilillwMi,  | 


nuflMlaring  estaUishraents.  The  privilege  of  honorary  citi. 
renship  is  possessed  by  some  of  hereditary  light,  and  is  a  rl 
others  only  personal.  The  children  of  the  personal  nublei 
are  hereditary  honorary  citizens.  The  pri\ilc|es  of  thai 
order  are  forfeited  either  in  oonaequeiwa  of  a  enoiinai  sen- 
tenee,  or  by  engiglBgteaane  nwan  trada.  andenterii^  iotc 
doaaatio  amioa; 

Tbe  merehanfs  are  dtyided  into  three  classes  or  guilds. 
The  first  jTuild,  wirirli  is  ul  li-ed  to  payundervariouf.de- 
noroinatiuu^  un  annual  ux  ot  1 00/.,  has  a  riehl  to  engage  in 
any  commercial  or  tnanufacluring  enterprise  without  any 
limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  it.  Tba 
second  guild,  which  ^ys  an  annual  tax  or  40/.,  is  subjeet  to 
tba  foilo«ing  UBDitattQiM:->A  merchant  of  that  guild  can- 
not dadara  at  tba  cnttomboase,  merchandise  brought  in 
one  ship-load  or  by  land  conveyance  of  higher  value  than 
'2000/.,  and  hi!i  foreij^n  trade  must  not  exceed  in  the  course 
of  a  year  i :  '.  ili  e  of  12,000/.  Should  the  value  of  his 
merchandise  cxccud  that  maximum,  be  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
tax  of  tbe  murehant  of  tbe  first  guild.  The  nenduint  of  tb« 
second  guild  eannot  entoc  into  any  eootraet  ibr  more  than 
ft 00/..  nor  ean  be  beep  a  bankhtg  or  insurance  office.  Both 
the  first  and  second  clashes  enjoy  an  exeropfi  jn  from  the 
capitation-tax,  mditary  conscription,  and  corporal  punish- 
ments. Tli'jv  n  n  ,  ]i  s  r  i  '  ttes  with  serfs,  provided  the 
serfs  are  emplujed  in  manufactories.  Their  cnildien  enter 
tho  service  on  the  samo  fbalfaif  as  tbose  of  the  peraonal 
nobles,  i.e.  they  can  advance  as  oflean  after  baring  aarMd 
three  years  in  an  infbrior  grade.  Tba  nvrebants  of  tba 
third  guild,  who  pay  an  annual  tax  of  lo/..  may  carry  o,i 
every  kind  of  retail  trade,  and  have  manufactoru  s,  pi  ovided 
they  employ  in  them  no  mcrr  ti  n;  .T-J  workmen.  Nobles 
who  engage  in  commerce  may  enter  one  of  these  three 
guilds,  oooording  to  the  extent  of  their  transactions. 

foreign  merchants  trading  in  Rmsia  must  pay  Uia  unto 
taxaa  as  tbe  Russian  merchant*,  and  tbeir  coniinerea  it  sub- 
ject to  savaral  limitations.  They  may  aeqititn  ra^  nroparty 
in  places  where  they  arc  settled. 

The  burghers,  Mifshchane,  by  piircliasing  an  annual 
licence,  the  price  of  which,  according  to  the  class  of  the 
town  whiLli  they  inhabit,  varies  from  I/,  to  3?.,  may  engage 
in  several  kinds  of  retail  trade,  and  have  workshops,  inwbieb 
they  may  employ,  besides  tbair  fbmily,  eight  werkttett.  and 
by  djMlblinf  tbs  price  of  their  licence  sixteen  workmen. 
Shoald  tbey  wisb  to  increase  that  number,  they  must  pass 
into  the  third  guild  of  merchants.  Those  who  nay  no  lie  onc  e 
can  engage  in  certain  ordinary  trades  and  nave  a  single 
shop  for  retailing  certain  common  goods  specified  under 
fourteen  heada.  Tbe  burghers  ara  not  «tempied  from 
the  capftation^tax;  milituy  eonioription,  or  corporal  punbh- 
menu 

Tbe  peasants  oonstltUto  tbe  lowest  class  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Russia,  and  as  they  do  not  enjoy  any  peisonal  |u  ivi- 
legi'8,  they  cannot  (according  to  the  expression  of  ibe  ukase 
of  the  10th  March,  1813)  be  deprived  either  of  honour  or 
good  name.  They  pay  tbe  capiutioo-tax  and  arc  subject  to 
military  conscription.  BSside  their  agricultural  pursuits, 
ther  an  allowed  to  ongnge  in  bsndienfts  and  come  minor 
trsdaa,  as  beeping  inna  in  Tinages,  See.  By  purchasing 
licences  they  may  cngagp  in  a:  -,  kind  of  commerce,  t\ en 
that  whioh  is  carried  on  by  merchants  of  tbe  first  guild, 
but  thay  do  bat  anjoy  tbn  pmsaoal  privi^ees  of  tba  mer- 
chants. 

There  are  instances  of  toih  belonging  to  SDOW  noblonwR 
p<Msessing  immense  wealth,  and  a>-efa  n  gnat  nanbat  of 
serfs,  vbwh  thay  bold  in  tbo  name  of  tbair  maitor. 

The  peasants  of  Russia  are  divided  into  crown  peasants, 
those  of  appanage  estates,  wrh  of  landowners,  and  free 
cultivators  of  land;  tbo  nnmbor  of  tbeso  last  ia  bavevar 

very  small. 

The  crown  peasants  are  those  who  Hvo  on  the  cslatt* 
belonging  to  the  crown.  Theyniy.  besides  tbe  capitation- 
tax,  s  rent  for  their  grounds.  Many  vlUages  an  obligod  to 
maintain  poat-boraaa  Cur  tba  cowniment  oouiian  and  pri- 
vate tnnUeri. 

The  crown  peasanfs  elect  some  of  their  authorities.  Each 
commune,  Vclo^  (OoO  mnlc  individuals  constitute  a  toni- 
munc),  elects  every  two  \c.irs  i:.s  chief,  called  head.  Eacb 
comniune  also  sends  a  depniy  for  tlie  election  of  asiiessors 
who  judge  in  causes  arising  among  themselves,  or  between 
them  and  other  classes.  These  assessors  may  be  chu»eu 
from  among  the  peasants  themselves  or  other  cla&sos. 
^   tbamaalwa  an  doeidad  by 
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tbe  judge  of  the  dktnct  with  the  above-mentioned  assessors ; 
but  whi'n  other  parlies  are  concerned,  tho  causes  are  decided 
by  the  same  judge  witb  an  ass^or  of  tbe  peasanU  and 
atiuihir  ut'  the  nobles.  The  crown  p«tMHltt  llMjfMtinto 
tbe  claM  of  burgbm  and  mttdiuau. 

The  Odaodvorbei,  ot  ringto  boimlioMm,  m  imcma* 
dants  of  military  men  who  received  granta  of  land  for 
their  services.  They  formerly  constituted  a  kind  of  minor 
nobility,  and  could  possess  scrls,  a  privilcj^e  wliich  thobe 
who  are  in  tiia  actual  enjoyment  of  it  telatn  evon  now,  but 
they  are  prohibited  from  making  new  acquiailionB,  except 
firom  peraons  belonging  to  their  own  elaia.  Tbey  have  also 
tome  fbvother  privilege»  over  the  eomaum  crown  peasants. 

Many  estates  jteopled  witb  crowD  Meaentt  have  been, 
according  to  a  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great,  oeded  to  par- 
ticular individuals  on  condition  of  estahli»hing  manufac- 
tories. Theie  peasants,  called  ad>criiiii  (pripisnv^e), 
work  in  manufactories  on  certain  fixed  terms.  The  owners 
of  tbe  manufactories  pay  all  taxes  dne  from  these  peasants, 
who  are  likewise  exempted  fum  military  coneeription. 
The  condition  of  the  peaaanta  of  tfaeappaiiaceaatatea<tboae 
reserved  for  the  roaintenanee  of  the  impeiieT  ftunily)  aiffinrs 
little  from  that  nf  the  cruwn  peasants. 

The  landowner's  peasant*,  or  serfs,  are  complete  slaves. 
Their  master  can  inttict  on  them  such  punishmeul  as  he 
chooses,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  kill,  to  starve  to  death, 
or  to  maim  his  serf.  A  serf  caoiMtaailttact  marriage  without 
tbe  penaiaaion  of  the  maatar.  The  piedial  aerf  eaimot  be 
•old  without  the  ground  to  which  n»  is  attadied,  but  the 
dr)mcstic  serf  may  oe  sold  like  ain  other  chattel.  A  ukase 
nf  1808  however  prohibits  the  sale  of  serfs  at  fairs  or  by 
auction,  or  ;i.s  substitutes  for  recruits.  Au  accusation  of  a 
•erf  asaiost  his  maater,  except  in  cases  of  high  ueason,  is 
not  admitiad,  and  he  who  proffwa  audi  a  eurffa  ia  liable 
to  pnniihaient* 

The  free  peaaanta.  a  daai  whose  e^tanee  began  under 
the  emperor  Alexander,  are  subject  to  tbe  capitation-tax 
and  military  conscription,  but  ihoy  arc  free  in  all  other 
respects. 

A  great  number  of  German  colonists  have  settled  in  Russia 
at  dtliferent  times.  They  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  for 
tan  yeanafter  their  settling, and  from  mUitary  oonscription 
entwely. 

Having  described  the  various  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hussui,  wo  must  say  a  few  words  on  its  administration. 

The  principal  authority  is  the  council  of  the  empire,  pre- 
sided over  either  by  the  monarch  or  by  a  member  specially 
appointed.  It  is  divided  into  four  departments:  1.  the 
lagialatitre ;  3.  tbe  military  (which  oompriaes  abo  tbe  navy ) ; 
3.  that  of  eivil  and  eoelesnatieal  allUra ;  and  4,  tha  financial. 
Each  of  these  departments  has  n  secretary  of  states  and  (bey 
deliberate  either  separately,  or  together,  which  ia  called 
the  general  ossembly  of  the  council.  The  affairs  which 
arc  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  are  submitted  to  tho 
approbation  of  the  emperor.  To  the  council  of  the  empire 
are  attached— the  commiMion  of  petitions  for  examining 
and  doeiding  on  all  petilionaaildiaaBad  to  the  emperoc.  and 
an  imperial  chancery. 

Tbe  senate,  or,  as  it  la  effidally  called,  the  IXmeUng 
Senate  {PraviteUtxtooyoothehry  Smat),  was  established  by 
a  ukase  of  Peter  the  Great,  dated  February  -I'l,  1711, 
and  Its  organization  was  determined  by  the  ukascn  of  I  772 
and  1802.  Its  powers  and  dutira  are  comprehended  under 
the  following  hMda»— 

I.  It  ia  the  aapreme  tribunal  for  all  judicial  turn. 

%.  Ita  authority  is  limited  only  by  that  of  the  monareh. 

3.  It  is  presiih  d  over  by  the  emperor  in  pi.Tsnn. 

4.  The  ukases  of  the  senate  are  binding  liLc  iiii,.->c  of  the 
emperor,  who  alone  can  prevent  their  execution. 

5.  Every  imperial  uka%  obtained  by  ])nvate  persona, 
except  such  as  may  require  secrecy,  muKi  be  presented  to 
the  aeoate  by  those  b^  whom  tbqr  lutve  been  ootained. 

It  is  tbe  duty  of  erery  senator  to  raptaaent  to  hia  col- 
l^^ucs  every  mattc>r  relating  to  the  state  end  htaadi  of  law 
which  may  come  uinler  his  t  of^nizance. 

The  senate  is  divided  into  eight  departments,  of  which 
the  1st  superinteudb  the  gen<jral  affatri.  ot  the  country; 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  try  civil  casc^ ;  and  tho  dth,  cnminal 
cases:  tbeso  are  all  at  Petersburg.  Tbe  6tli,  which  also 
tctm  criminal  eases,  and  tho  7ih  and  8th,  which  try 
civil  cases,  are  at  Moscow.  Each  of  these  dopnrtmeniK  has 
a  nnmber  of  governments  or  pruvinces.  from  the  courts  of 
which  it  hears  appeala.  Jndgiaaot  ia  ghran  by  a  aa^jarity 


of  votes,  which  must  consist  of  two-thirds  of  tlio  whol« 
number,  or  of  the  number  j n  sLiit.  In  case  the  required 
majority  cannot  be  obtained,  the  cause  ia  decided  in  tha 
general  assembly  of  tbe  senate,  where  all  the  departments 
vote  together.  Cavaae  aie  not  publidy  aigued  befim  the 
sanaia  or  halbre  any  other  Russian  tribttw!.  A  atrntaownt 
of  the  ease  of  each  party  is  made  by  the  aeeretary,  and  eov- 
municated  to  the  parly,  who  signs  it  as  nonreet.  These 
statements  are  then  read  by  tho  secretary,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  partly,  to  the  court,  which  pronounces  jud^ 
ment.  In  the  antionl  Polish  provinces,  where  the  Polish 
laws  were  retsined,  causes  were  publidy  argued  by  advo- 
cates, but  these  laws  have  been  recently  abalished  and  those 
of  Russia intraduoed.  AaaparatedapaitBBantcaUadHeroldia 
is  attaehed  to  tbe  senate;  ita  oSee  is  to  examine  and  con- 
firm the  claims  to  nobility,  and  to  superintfn'l  the  advance- 
ment und  rewards  of  civil  oflicers  througii^u',  liie  empire. 

The  synod,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  the  hk  si  holy  direct- 
ing synod,  is  the  supreme  administrative  and  judicial  court 
for  all  ecdesiastical  affairs  of  tbe  Gredt  iriiglan.  Its  deri- 
aiona  are  anlyact  to  the  eootid  of  tha  amperor  aa  head  of 
tha  church. 

Tlie  administration  of  tha  coontry  ia  -aoodiMtad  hy  the 

following  ministries: — 

1.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  homdiold. 

2.  Minifftry  of  foreign  affairs. 

3.  Ministry  of  iotatior  aftir^  or  heme  tleparHuent. 

4.  Ministry  of  war.  ' 
ft.  Ministry  of  marine. 

6.  Ministry  of  national  education,  to  which  is  attached 
the  administration  uf  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  tboae  secu 

which  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman  ohniob. 

7.  Ministry  of  finance. 

8.  Ministry  of  justice. 

9.  The  board  of  control  of  tha  ampins  which  audita  tbe 
aeoonnts  of  all  moneys  expended  fbr  the  pnUle  service. 

10.  Ministry  rf  lie  p  -Bt  department. 

11.  Ministry  of  liiu  general  direction  of  land  and  i*au; 
communication. 

The  governments  or  provinces  are  orj^nised  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing manner : — Tba  Wad  of  tbe  admmistration  of  a  pro- 
vince tt  the  civil  gowiMr,  to  whose  department  bd.ong  aU 
theaflansof  tbeprovineeexcept  judidal  eaaes;  hut  although 
he  cannot  decide  judicial  cases,  he  may  compel  the  judge* 
to  hasten  the  decision  of  an  affair.  No  criminal  sentenw 
can  be  executed  without  his  confirmation.  There  is  ah<j 
one  military  eovemor  for  two,  three,  or  four  provmceii,  to 
whom  alldfil  and  administrative  affairs  are  referred. 

Tha  vio»govemor  is  tha  head  of  tha  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  provinee,  and  ha  auppliaa  tha  plaee  of  the 
governor  in  case  of  his  absence. 

The  government  procurator  is  appointed  to  observe  that 
the  laws  are  strictly  AilfiUed,  and  he  may  in  case  of  irre- 
gularity suspend  the  execution  of  a  judicial  sentence,  and 
report  tbe  case  to  the  minister  of  justice.  On  account 
of  bis  extensive  powers,  be  is  called  tbe  eye  of  the  monarch. 

The  tfibnnala  or  courts  of  appeal  try  civil  and  criminal 
eaaes,  and  the  mamheia  of  them  aM^aawahava  aaidf  eketed 
by  tbe  nobles. 

Tlic  conscientious  tribunal  {sovie$tneey  »ud)  is  com- 
posed of  a  chairman  and  two  assessors  elected  from  the 
noldes,  (wo  assessors  from  the  merchant.^,  and  two  from 
the  peasanu.  This  court  hears  those  criminal  cases  where 
the  crime  waaeoaamittad  more  from  a  coneuiNooa  of  nn* 
fortunate  circumstances  than  from  malice;  eonsaqnently 
all  crimes  committed  by  minors  and  lunatiies,  as  w^  as 
ca.ses  of  witchcraft,  because  they  are  supposed  to  originate 
from  folly,  ignorance,  and  delusion,  are  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Parents  may  also  apply  to  this  court  for  ridief  against 
the  misconduct  of  their  children.  In  civil  cases  it  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  the  parties  who  apply  to  it.  But  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  conicientioHa  tribunal  ia  to  pfuaat 
lUeg.il  imprisonment.  If  any  in^vidual  addraaaaa  apeli- 
tiur.  to  it,  stating  that  he  has  been  kept  in  jail  three  d.\\» 
without  being  informed  of  the  charge  on  which  he  wa.* 
arrested,  and  without  having  been  cxatiiined,  the  tribunal 
is  obliged  immediately  to  issue  an  order  that  tho  person  de- 
tained shall  be  brought  before  it,  with  a  declaration  of  the 
reaaona  fix  wlneb  be  was  imprisoned  and  not  examined,  and 
this  order  must  be  obeyed  within  S4  hours  under  a  htavy 
penally.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  docs  not  however 
apply  to  cases  of  offence  against  tbe  Imperial  person,  bigt> 
traaaai^  murder*  thefk,  anC  rohhaiy. 
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Tlie  Board  of  Public  Charities  is  composed  of  the  gover- 
Dor  of  tbu  province  and  some  principal  magiateates;  its 
iMuna  auttoMntly  denotes  ita  datwa.  Then  it  a  medical 
board  in  aoeb  governmeat 

The  authorities  of  the  district  have  been  enumerated  in 
describing  the  privileges  of  the  clasa  of  nobles  from  whence 
these  autborttivs  are  eluded;  we  must  only  add  that  tl  en  is 
in  every  district  a  council  called  the  tutelage  of  tl)o  nobles, 
which  IS  the  trustee  of  all  minors  of  that  dass.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  manbal  of  the  aobles  and  of  the  members  of 
tlMjodicial  iribmial  of  tba  diatricu 

Tlw  taVM  iMfB  tbeir  separate  joriadietion.  composed  of 
llie  bnifomaater  and  ratmans  (from  the  German  ratbmin- 
ner,  councjltr.en),  who  are  elected  from  the  mercliants  and 
burtrhers  of  the  town.  There  is  also  a  council  of  tutelsfe 
for  raitiors  of  iho  burgher  class. 

This  IS  a  geAral  outline  of  the  political  organization  of 
Russia,  and  if  this  organiialioa  bud  been  effective,  the  country 
would  have  been  tolerably  governed.  It  is  needleu  to 
observe  ibat  a  despotic  power  will  not  inferftia  with  eita- 
blishcd  order,  except  in  political  ea-ses,  as  it  is  interested  in 
maintaining  that  ordor  for  ilsoan  proscrvalion ;  but  other 
i  vK-vs  prevent  the  fjood  working  of  the  Russian  admmistra- 
tiuii,  ubicb,  particularly  with  respect  to  justice  and  police,  i.s 
really  wretcned.  One  of  the  most  mischievous  defects  is 
the  insufficient  pajof  magiatraieikOf  whom  the  highest,  a  a 
a  aenatar,  teeeiTa  tBOL  a-yeer.  It  ia  tine  that  manjr  sena- 
tors are  men  of  property ;  but  there  are  many  who  have 
nothing  more  than  their  pay,  which  is  also  the  case  with 

I  hi- majority  of  the  civil  otiicers.  Bribery  M  tbo  wiiiwmal 
jdu^uu  uf  the  Ru&t>iun  admtnttttration. 

Latot. — Yaroslav  I.  promul|;ated  at  Novgorod  a  code  of 
laws  evidently  of  Teutonic  origin.  But  toe  dominion  of 
the  Tartan  entirely  changed  the  cbaiaeler  of  the  latra  of 
Ruseta,  iotndndog  death,  mutilation,  and  tortaroi  instead 
of  the  ordeal  and  fines. 

In  149  7,  I  van  111.  made  an  order  for  collcctinp^  into  one 
body  the  existing  customs  and  ordinances,  and  rendering 
the  collection  complete  by  the  ne(essary  additions.  By 
onler  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  this  code  was  (1520)  revised  and 
couipleteil  under  the  name  of  Sudetmik,  or  judgment- 
book.  The  Czar  A\ex«f  MiebaeloTich  gave  orders  (1640)  for 
composing  a  general  eode  of  laws  under  tbe  name  of 
Vi'isrme  (Regulation').  It  consists  of  25  chapters,  and 
-till  forms  the  basts  of  the  Russsian  law.  Since  that  time 
the  Russian  legislation  has  been  continued  by  nAafies,  ijf. 
ordinances  issued  either  in  tlw  name  of  the  monarch  him- 
self, or  of  the  senate;  and  tMt  number  from  the  t25th  Jan., 
1649.  to  the  demise  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  ia  30,920,  in- 
eluding  all  kinds  of  statotas.*  rq^olatbns,  and  ttaatiea. 
Peter  the  C^reat  had  a  project  for  collecting  the  separate 
ordinances  into  one  body,  and  remodelling  the  Ulo- 
genieof  1649;  and  for  that  purpose  he  established  a  com- 
mission in  1700,  which  however  produced  noeSvci.  The  era- 
press  Elizabeth  appointed  (1734)  one  general  and  several 
special  commimions  Ibr  the  purpose  of  making  laws  '  dear, 
intelligible,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of  tbe  timet.' 

The:^!  commissions  preptred  three  codes,  relating  respeo- 
tivrly  tn  procedure,  criminal  law,  and  the  different  conditions 
of  I'lL  ii.:iabitants.  These  codes  were  not  however  sanrtioncd 
by  the  supreme  authority,  and  the  commisskons  dissolve<l  of 
thenLselves.  Catharine  II.  published  her  celebrated  instruc- 
tions for  tbe  compositioa  of  a  code  of  laws,  and  appointed 
new  eommiicions  for  that  purpose.   These  commissions, 
which  framed  some  projects  of  laws,  were  dissolved  in  1 774. 
A  commission  for  the  same  object  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Paul  (1797)  had  no  belter  success.   Under  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  the  legislative  labours  wero  again  resumed  (1 804). 
New  inslruetions  were  published,  and  several  foreign  law- 
yers were  nominated  correspondents  of  the  legislative  com- 
mission,  which  received  a  new  organization ;  out  all  these 
labours  produced  no  result.  These  commissions  cost  the 
treasurf ,  firom  I7ft4  to  1 826,  5,678,935  francs,  and  did  not 
even  effect  a  complete  collection  of  tlic  existing  ordinances. 
Each  of  the  commission.^  be^an  its  labours  anew,  instead 
(if  con'inuini;  what  was  done  by  prweding  commixsions. 
Many  superior  olfirera  of  state  were  members  of  tbc;»e  com- 
missions, but  being  occupied  with  other  affairs,  they  could 
not  give  the  neoeasetj  attention  to  their  Icgitdative  labouta, 
and  OS  tbe  members  were  frequently  changed,  it  waaaome 
before  new  members  became  well  acquainted  with 
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their  su^ect.  Opinions  also  frequently  varied  as  to  the  real 
olkject  of  the  UMBftaUlli:  sometimes  their  labours  wera 
directed  to  the  aeeomplMiBMiit  of  a  simple  ooUeotion  and 
arrangement  of  the  existing  laws  and  ordtnanees  (eode  de 

concordance),  and  sometimes  it  was  contemplated  to  effect  a 
reform  in  legislation.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  the 
emperor  Nicholas  declared  that  a  systematically  armnifed 
eollection  of  the  existing  lavrs  and  ordinances  should  be- 
come the  basis  of  legislation,  and  he  transformed  the  legis- 
lative commission  into  the  second  seetion  of  the  imperial 
chancery,  under  the  prssidenev  of  the  celebrated  Speinnshi. 
[Spbranski.]  The  result  of  this  meaaure  was  a  collection  of 
all  the  laws  and  ordinances  from  1649  till  the  death  of  tbe 
empcri  :  Aj  ■\-md<:r,l»t  December,  1826,which  were  published 
iN48vols  4to..  1827-30.  It  was  followed  in  183-2-33  by  a  collec- 
tion of  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  from  his 
accession  to  1 83'i,  in  ^  vols.4to.,and  is  still  continued.  These 
two  collections  contain  S8,M3  laws,  ftom  which  was  ex- 
traetedtbe  5iw<JSM(MiM»(eoRmjocis},p«bl^^  18S6«im 
19  Tols.,  whidi  was  deeland  bf  an  imperiel  nbaie,  31  Jmi 
\;n-v,  1831,  to  be  the  law  of  Ri:«^t-v  wherever  the  provincial 
l.iHH  are  not  opposed  to  it,  and  tiiat  it  should  become  valid 
from  the  1st  January,  1835.*  This  svod  is  a  syslomaiic 
arrangement  of  single  laws,  in  eight  parts  or  oodtw.  The 
1st  comprehends  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  the 
law  of  the  inq^erial  Jiimily,  end  the  «igani»tion  of  the 
authorities  of  the  state;  the  Snd,  the  public  sernees,  f.«. 
military  sr-vice  and  statute  labour  (cor\-6c);  the  3rd,  the 
admin  i&li^iiun  of  the  finances ;  the  4th,  the  different  classes 
of  the  inhabitants;  the  ith,  civil  law;  Ctli,  internal  adminis- 
tration, industry,  municipalities,  ££c. ;  7lii,  police;  and  dth, 
public  law.  These  eight  codes  contain  1499  chapters,  and 
about  38,000  articles.  Tofletber  with  eeeb  article  is  indicated 
the  ordinance  fiom  wfaien  it  is  taken,  and  iu  connection 
with  other  ordinances  is  ^iven  in  notes.  An  historical 
sketch  of  the  Russian  legislation  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 
For  further  information  consult  Prea*  de»  Notions  Hit- 
ionques  tur  la  Formation  du  Corps  d**  Lois  Rm»€9,  St. 
Petersburg,  1833. 

RUSSIAN  CHUKCH.  The  Russian  church  is  a  branch 
of  the  Bastem  er  Oiaek  ehureh.  whose  missionaries  seem 
to  have  penetrated  amaag  the  SlasoaiaB  nnmlatMm  that 
inhabited  the  countries  to  tbe  north  of  the  Blaek  Sea  at  an 
early  period.  The  commercial  intercourse  whieh  Cherson 
and  other  Greek  colonies  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
BLick  Sea  maintained  with  1 1 u-  S  a'  i n.;' u-,  facilitated  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  among  ibem.  The  number  of 
Slavonian  converta  must  have  been  considerable  towards 
tbe  end  of  tbe  9th  oeatufjr,  aa  the  Bjrsaotine  wriienv  about 
the  year  900,  mention  tbe  dioeeie  of  Russia.  Tbe  expedi* 
tions  of  the  Varego  Russian  princes  of  Kiew  against  tbe 
Greek  empire  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. Among  their  subjects,  '  Ij  '  ju  ncessOIga  went,  in 
9.j5,  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  be  bapused.  lier  ex- 
ample was  not  followed  by  her  son  Sviutoslaf,  who  continued 
in  the  idkitStrj  of  his  ancestors,  although  he  did  not  perse- 
eate  thedootrines  nor  prevent  his  mother  from  building 
churches.  A  popular  commotion  against  the  Clhristians,  in 
980,  at  Kiew,  proves  that  their  number  was  already  sufficiently 
great  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  yagans;  and  in  988, 
Vladimir  the  Great,  grand-duke  of  Rusiiu,  was  himself  bap- 
tised by  Greek  missionaries.  He  also  married  the  sister  of 
the  Grwk  emperor,  and  introduced  Christianity  into  his  do- 
miniona.  Tbe  pagan  idols  were  destroyed  by  bis  command, 
but  idolatry  was  not  completriy  endieated  in  Russia  till  the 
1 3th  century.  The  first  metropolitan  of  Kiew  was  instituted 
about  900,  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  Fr  ni  that 
time  the  metropolitans  of  Kiew,  who  preside'i  <  v,  r  all  lae 
churches  of  Russia,  were  consecrated  ixiu-Ui^Uii:  and 
generally  chos«n  from  among  Greeks.  After  the  capture  Ot 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  when  the  seat  of  empire,  at 
well  as  tliat  of  thie  patristeb.  was  ttaosfersed  to  Nicsa,  the 
metropolitaas  «f  Rasaia  were  eenseomted  m  that  dtjr  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  Latins,  when  dingi  returned  la  their 
antient  order 

The  popes  made  several  attempts  to  extend  their  suprc* 
macy  over  the  Russian  church,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Vladimir  the 
Gf«st,  as  the  patrUrcfa  of  Constantinople  urged  that  prince 
to  break  olT  every  correspondence  with  the  po|>e.  Tbe 
grand-duke  Jsiaslaf  being  expelled  from  his  throne^  in  1073, 
by  his  brother,  sought  refuge  at  tbe  court  of  tbe  empenv 
•  IslHs  aolysi  kcsa  f  01  iaio  »ecutiii<i. 
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Henry  IV.,  and  tent  hit  ton  to  Room,  in  orte  to  fntentt  I 

Gret;  ry  VII  to  restore  liim  to  hia  country,  on  which  he 
Itrainistcd  tu  submit  to  tlie  papal  dominion,  ipiritual  as  well 
•a  temporal.  Gregory  wrote  a  Icttor  in  107H  to  tlie  brother 
or  Jsialdaf;  and  aaiaoniabed  him  to  relinqimh  tho 
Mignty  which  Iw  had  uaurped.  The  papat  ■dOMNlilfORa 
pn^uced  no  better  result  than  the  imperial  remootbfrasM 
to  the  aame  effect,  and  Jsiaalaf  bavinj^  recovered  bis  throne 
afier  the  death  of  I  15  I  ruther,  thought  no  more  about  the 
pope.  The  ebrotiicie«  tuention  different  attempts  of  the 
Roman  aue  to  ettablish  its  dominion  over  Russia,  but  we 
•re  toft  in  doubt  whether  these  nei^ociations  were  attended 
with  any  reiolt.  One  eireamstanoe  seems  to  imply  that  the 

rjpes  poeseased  some  influence  at  Kiew,  abont  the  end  of  the 
1th  century,  as  Ephraim,  a  learned  Greek  who  occupied 
the  metropolitan  see  of  that  town  from  1070  to  1096,  intro- 
duced into  the  Rusaian  calendar,  under  the  9th  May,  the 
oomroeroomtion  of  the  tran^lation  of  the  reliquea  of  St. 
Niebolaa  ftom  Lveia  to  Bari  in  Italy ;  a  feast  whioh  is  un- 
knomi  in  the  OtMik  ehurch,  but  is  observed  by  that  of 
Rome.  It  is  very  poaaiUe  that  before  the  aeparation  be- 
tween the  Western  and  the  Eastern  churches  was  com- 
pl.  t  !  by  M  i  n  i  Corulnrius,  the  metropolitans  of  Rus>ia 
ware  sometitno^  wavering  in  their  obedience  between  Con- 
•tantinoplo  and  Rome.  The  papal  power  however  never  c:i  ined 
ft  ponnaneat  Iboling  in  the  Ruaaian  tertitoryt  although  that 
or  Halieh,  sitiiated  between  fhe  Rmnao  Catholje  conntriea 
Poland  and  Ilnngary,  was  the  object  of  its  unceasing  ef- 
forts. The  HiniL^nrians  having,  in  121-1,  occupied  the  prin- 
cipality of  Halich,  endeavoured  to  subject  its  church  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  but  their  expulsion  fVotn  the  country 
destroyed  all  hopes  of  thnt  eonncction.  Daniel,  prince  of 
Hatieb.  who  waa  equally  distinguished  as  a  waixior  and  as  a 
politiefan,  thought  thai  he  might  derive  aonra  nuiitanee 
from  the  pope  against  the  Mongols,  to  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  nnd  do  homay^o  in  the  t  amp  of  their  khan. 
He  therefcrc  opened  a  negociation  in  12  57  with  pope  Inno- 
cent IV,,  who  sent  a  legate  to  receive  the  submission  of 
Daniel  and  that  of  the  church  of  Halich,  to  which  he  pro- 
mised penniaBton  to  retain  all  such  customs  aadobiarTancea 
as  WDQid  not  ho  In  dtreet  oppoaition  to  the  doett^nes  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Daniel  hesitated  n  long  time,  but  at  last, 
in  1254.  he  nrcL'ptcd  a  crown  and  the  other  insignia  of 
royalty  from  the  pope.  He  was  crowned  by  the  legate  as 
kin?  of  Halich,  and  formally  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  But  as  the  promised  aasistonce  did  not  eoaie>  be 
broke  off  his  eonneetion  with  tho  pope  in  1237. 

The  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  snd  the  consequent  sub- 
jugation of  Rtissia,  had  great  influence  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical condition  of  that  country.  Many  churches  and 
monasteries  were  destroyed,  and  the  clorgy  massacred 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  permanently  established  their  dominion  In  Russia,  they 
tougnt  to  strengthen  Uioir  power  by  gaining  vnt  to  their 
fnterest  the  clergy  of  the  subjugated  country.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  policy  the  lihan  of  the  Mongols  declared  that 
all  individuals  connected  with  the  church  establishment 
should  bo  excepted  from  the  1  11>  on  w  hich  the  population 
of  the  conquered  country  was  registered  for  the  capitaiion- 
tax,  in  the  years  1 234  and  1253 ;  and  in  1 237  the  same  khan, 
bv  his  yetlifc,  or  letiers>pal«nt»  granted  to  all  the  Russian 
clergy,  and  to  all  perwons  oonneoled  with  the  diorebes,  as 
welfas  their  families*,  complete  exemption  for  their  ])cr>ons 
and  |)rojierty  from  all  taxes  or  services  paid  or  rendered 
to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Russia.  A  Russian  bishop 
wait  alviays  r^ident  at  Saruy,  the  capital  of  the  kbaus,  by 
whom  those  prelates  were  sometimes  empkjod  in  offices  of 
high  trust ;  thus  the  Bishop  Tbeognost  was  Mnt;  in  1279, 
by  the  Khan  Meni^utemtr  as  ambassador  to  the  Grcwk  em- 
peror, Michael  Palieologus. 

The  favourable  position  which  tho  Russian  church  en- 
joyed under  the  dominion  of  the  Mongols,  and  subsequently 
tinder  that  of  the  Tartars,  increased  its  wealth  and  inliuence. 
Many  persons  sought  refUge  from  the  universal  oppression 
of  theu  barbarou*  nmstera  by  entoring  the  chnidht  while 
many  others,  in  order  to  toeuto  tlie  poasMsbn  of  thritottales, 
made  (rvant.s  of  them  to  the  ehnr«h,flnm  wliiditltoj'VMetved 
ihera  back  as  tenants. 

Kiew  was  destrined  by  tho  Mongi>ls  in  1240,  but  the 
auiliurity  of  tho  kbaas  b«;iiig  never  so  tirmlv  establUhed  tti 
the  weslem  aa  it  was  in  the  eastern  principalities  of  Russia, 
the  former  wen  eonstantlj  distiaeted  bj  disturbances.  This 
drettmstoneo  induced  Maxinik  the  flMtnfoUtu  of  Kioff, 


to  tramfcr  his  see,  in  1299.  to  Tladhnir  on  the  nnana,  the 

capital  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia,  chief  vassals  to  the 
ksian,  uniler  whose  protection  the  head  of  the  Russian 
cluircli  enjoyed  perfect  security. 

Kiew  and  many  other  principalities  of  Western  Russia 
were  united  with  LithttMlia  in  the  fourteenth  coBtnif. 
[LiTHOANiA.]  The  metnqpolitani  ni  Vladimir,  who  nfteiw 
wards  transferred  their  rendenee  to  Moscow,  endeaTOured 
to  maintain  their  supremacy  over  the  churches  of  Lithuania, 
and  for  that  purpose  sometimes  went  to  reside  in  that 
country.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  the  separa- 
tion between  the  churches  of  Moscow  and  Lithuania  was 
continually  incrcasini;.  and  it  was  completed  in  1415,  when 
the  bishops  of  Lithuania,  assembled  at  Novogrodek.' elected 
Gregory  Zamblak  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  whoae  successors 
continued  indeiiendent  of  Moscow,  anr!  acknowledged  only 
the  supremacy  of  the  patriarch  of  Cunstaminople,  as  long 
as  they  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Poland,  with  which 
Lithuania  was  flnallv  united.  Since  that  epoch  there  have 
been  two  independent  Russian  ehurebes,  thn  Rosnan 
church  of  Muscovy  and  that  of  Poland. 

The  church  of  Muscovy  was  governed  by  its  metropolitans, 
who  either  received  their  consecration  from  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  or  were  only  approved  by  them.  The 
metropolitan  Isidore,  a  learned  Greek,  went  from  Moscow 
to  assist  at  the  council  of  Florence,  in  1438,  where  be  sub- 
aerihed  to  the  tmfcm  with  Rome.  He  returned  to  Moscow 
in  1439,  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  invested  with  the 
authority  of  a  legate  ;  Init  he  was  deposed  and  imprisoned 
In  a  convent,  whor^  ::  Imwcver  he  succeeded  in  c>caping. 
and  died,  al  an  advanced  Ui^e.  at  Rome.  After  the  caoture 
of  Ck>nstantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  metropolitans  of  Mos- 
cow were  elected  and  oonsMratcd  without  any  reference  to 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  I3S1  a  general  synod 
held  at  Mo-^cow  cnrtcted  a  code  of  ecclesiaatieal  laws,  called 
StDsluv.  that  IS,  the  hundred  chapters. 

In  li68,  Jeremiah,  the  patriarvh  of  Constantinople,  car.io 
to  Moscow,  in  order  to  get  [eeuniary  astiutance  fur  his 
churches.  The  assistance  was  liberally  granted  by  the  de- 
vout Cxar  Fedor  Ivanovieh,  and  Jeremiah  consecratod  tbe 
metropollton  of  Moscow  as  patiiareh  of  Rusaia.  These 
patriarchs  enjoyed  extraordinary  influence,  not  only  in  ce> 
desiastical  but  also  in  temporal  affairs;  their  oonsideratkm 
was  increased  by  the  public  marks  of  respect  whidi  were 
shown  to  them  bv  the  czars,  who  on  every  Palm  Sunday 
led  the  ass  on  which  the  patriarch  rode  through  tbe  streeu 
of  MoMOW,  in  commomomtion  of  the  entianoe  of  our  Saviour 
into  Jerusalem.  Under  the  Csar  Ahne^  the  chttreh  wv 

disturbed  by  the  rise  of  many  ?ccts. 

In  K'S  J  the  SlavutU)-Greco-Latin  academy,  the  first  eccl«- 
siastical  hij^li  scluxil  that  was  founded  in  Ru>sia,  was  esta- 
blished, by  the  Gjcar  Fedur  Alexeyevich,  After  tbe  death  of 
the  patriarch  Adrian,  in  1  Tiiu.  Ih  :  .r  the  Great  abolished  that 
dignity,  proclaimed  himaalf  the  bead  of  the  RnasiMi  ebntcb. 
and  estoolUied  a  svpreme  eouneit  fbr  eedeefaistieal  alhin, 
viiuler  the  name  of  the  '  most  holy  synod.'  Peter  also  (.r 
dercd  schuols  to  be  established  in  every  cpisct)pal  see.  aod 
declared  that  the  convents  should  nut  acquire  any  more 
ujitates,  either  by  gift  or  purchase ;  he  subjected  the  estates 
of  the  church  to  the  general  taxation,  and  introduced  many 
reforma  into  Um  organisation  of  Uw  eburob.  In  1764  the 
Empress  Catharine  confiscated  aO  the  estates  of  the  elrareh. 
which  contained  above  900,000  male  serfs,  and  asMsnt  I 
pensions  to  bishops,  convents,  &c.  Several  ecele»ia»in^« 
seminaries  and  schools  were  established  during  the  reigns 
of  Catharine,  Paul,  and  Alexander,  and  their  organixatioB 
was  fi.xed  by  an  ukase  of  1614. 

Such  is  a  brief  aketeb  of  tbe  history  of  the  Ruanaa 
church  of  Museovv.  which  must  be  completed  by  a  shnilar 
sketch  of  that  of  Poland. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Russian  or  Grctk 
churcli  of  Poland  wa*  completely  sepurateil  from  that  lI 

Moscow  in  1413,  by  tbe  election  of  a  motropoUiau  of  Kiew, 
who  became  the  bead  of  tbe  church  of  Poland.  Hia  au- 
thority extended  over  the  Russian  population  of  Lilbuania 
and  the  principality  of  Halich,  which  was  united  with  P>o« 

land  in  the  fourteenth  ceniury,  and  a<  c  >rdin^'y  (omprt- 
hendbdthc  dioceses  ot  Kiew,  Chernnjow.  Tuiow,  Sraoltask. 
Polotsk,  Lutsk,  Cbelni,  \'hidiinir,  and  I-eo^ml.  .Although 

tlie  dominant  religion  of  Poland  was  the  Ruiaan  C&ihohc. 
the  privilofosof  tm  Russian  church  were  secured  by  several 
etwetmeute.  and  its  fbltowcn  ei^ojred  enual  righu  with  ihoaw 
«r  the  Roman  OidMilie  ebnreb.  Hm  Ikfth  «r  thn  Rimsiaa 
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churah  was  professed  not  only  by  milUons  of  the  ootnnion 
people,  but  nUf>  by  u  fjreat  number  of  nobles,  amon^  whom 
iIk'H!  weru  iimiiy  of  the  first  fannlics  of  the  liind,  and  even 
liievetal  liranches  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Jagellans,  sut-h 
OS  the  Czirtorytki  and  Sans^iuako. 

The  Rutiian  elwgjr  of  Pobuid  wot  a  ddtfUibn  to  lh« 
council  of  Bm1«^  out  ttutf  did  not  eoMO  to  any  under* 
standing  about  a  union  with  Rome.  The  ofTorts  of  Isi- 
dure,  metropolitan  oF  Moscow,  who  pa«s4.Kl  through  Poland 
on  hia  return  from  Flon-nce.  to  proinuto  the  same  uninn, 
seem  not  to  have  been  attuiided  with  any  tuooess.  Yet 
althouirh  the  Russian  church  of  Poland  opposed  a  union 
n  iih  Rome,  it  was,  notwithstandiDg  the  oommunity  of 
(li^nia,  equally  adTersa  tea  conneotion  vith  tb«  church  of 
Moacov,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  establish  its  in- 
fluenee  over  that  of  P»laiid  provetl  abortive.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  hostility  which  existed  between  these  two 
churches,  wo  may  mention  that  Kiew  was  pillaged  m  1484, 
by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  at  the  instigation  of  the  grand- 
duke  uf  MuKcovy,  to  whom  the  khan  sent  as  a  pNaent 
a  part  of  the  church-plate. 

In  IMS  the  Rwaiau  choidi  of  Pidand  held  a  general 
synod  at  Vilna,  in  which  it  enacted  many  important  regu- 
lations. Several  bishops  of  the  name  churth,  who  assembli  il 
at  a  synod  in  1594,  at  Bit:'«t  in  Lithuania,  proposed  ii  utiion 
wiih  Rumo.     Thi*   project  was  zealously  supported  by 


churchci  of  the  incorporated  Polish  provlnro^  (o  renoiinoa 
their  union  with  Rome,  ami  to  ackiiowltrl^je  liu:  s)]u;;i.al 
supremacy  uf  the  inun  irrlis  of  Riivsia.  Th«ir  attL-mpi:,  liad 
partial  success  amon);  the  churches  which  had  only  recently 
formed  this  union,  while  those  which  had  effected  it  at  an 
earlier  period  persisted  io  thatr  oooneetioD  with  Komb  nol- 
withstanding  the  ptreaaution  1o  which  thoy  were  expoead. 
Under  the  emperor  Alexander  the  persecution  was  di-oon- 
tinucd;  but  under  Nicholas,  in  18.39,  the  bishops  uf  the 
united  church  being  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  renunciation 
of  thuir  obedience  to  Rome,  all  the  churches  of  Ibeir  dio' 
cesea  were  by  an  imperial  ukase  ordored  to  do  the 
and  a  great  number  of  clergymen  whooppoeed  thtii 
were  transported  to  Siberia. 

Present  State  nf  the  Russian  CAurcA.— The  emperor  is 
the  head  of  the  church,  the  affairs  of  which  are  administered 
by  a  supreme  council,  called  '  ihc  most  ln.ly  governing 
synod,'  oonipoiied  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  members,  whoso 
number  is  not  limited.  The  body  usually  consists  of  two 
iMtropoittaMt  two  bishops,  the  chief  secular  priest  of  the 
iaponal  atafll  and  of  the  following  lay  raemben:— tlia  pro* 
curator  or  attorney,  two  chief  soerotaiiei,  five  aecfetarioib 
and  a  number  of  clerks.  The  procurator  has  the  right  oi 
suspending  the  execution  tif  iho  decisions  of  the  suiod,  and 
of  reporting  any  case  to  the  emperor.  The  synod  deoidee 
matters  relutin^;  to  the  futth  and  the  discipline  of  the 


Sigismund  liL,  king  of  Poland,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  >  church,  and  generally  performs  the  functions  of  theeccle* 

Catholie  elergy  of  that  country.   A  delegation  of  these   '  "  —        »-  =- 

biahope  iMt  to  Ronw,  wlwro  tbejr  Mbtenbed  the  unioo  ef 
Floreoee  of  14tt.  wMdi  afler  their  retan  waseenflnBed  1^ 

a  new  svnod  convened  in  Brest  in  1596.  Many  ckTi_'\inen 
however  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  belonging  to  tbat 
church,  with  Prince  O^itrogski.  ibe  most  powerful  grandee 
of  Poland,  al  their  head,  rejected  the  union,  and  the  0[<p(> 
site  partiaa  nntaally  excommunicated  each  other.  1  ho 
•Bti'Boaan  par^  aowht  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Pro- 
toatanteat  a  veetini^  held  at  Vilna  in  149*,  but  the  project 
failed,  chiefly  through  the  clergy,  who  wished  the  Pro- 
testants to  submit  to  tlie  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Poland  enjoyed  a  high  decree  of  civilization  at  a  time 
when  Muscovy  was  still  in  a  barbarous  state  of  ignorance. 
It  was  therefore  natural  thai  Russian  or  Clreek  church 
of  Poland  shovkl  he  vary  superior  in  learning  to  tbat  of 
Moseovy.  Ita  first  book  of  prayer  was  printed  at  Oaaov 
in  1488;  but  the  first  book  (the  Acts)  was  not  printed  at 
Moteow  till  1464.    The  printers  were  however  obliiro<l  to 


siastieal  couru  of  this  eouatty.  It  has  also  the  auperia* 
taBdaooaof  the adminiatialim of  tha dioeeae%  (hmi  whieh 
It  leeaivea  a  Mpoit  twiaea  yeaiaf  th*  Btaia  of  r 
schools,  &0.,  as  wett  u  the  rogistar  of  hirlb%  iwrriaga^  i 

deaths. 

The  Russian  churdi  contains  forty  dioceses,  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  first  (containing  four  dioceses)  is  governed 
by  metropolitans,  the  second  (sixteen  dioeeaes)  av  aroh' 
bishops,  and  the  third  Ccoataining  the  lanaining  dincMiQ 
by  bihhops.  All  thoee  prohtteo  who  are  eomprebended 
under  the  genei-a!  appellation  of  archiyercy,  differ  only  in 
rank,  and  do  not  depend  on  each  other,  but  immediately  on 
tliesiuud.  Each  dioceso  has  a  eonsisturial  court,  whence 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  archiverey,  and  frotn  him  to 
the  synod. 

KptaBOpaey  ii  eoAftned,  as  it  is  in  the  Gceak  charah.  !• 
tiie  MMHMtic  4lergjr.  The  highest  prefatment  to  whieh  the 

secular  clergy  can  attain,  is  the  rank  of  chief  priest  uf  the 
Imperial  staff,  and  the  individual  who  occupies  that  place 


1681  prince  Ostregaki,  palatine  of  Kiew,  caused  the  whole 
Bible,  in  Slavonian,  to  M  wialed  on  hia  estate  of  Ostrog. 


trog. 

This  book,  whieh  is  well  known  to  bibliographers,  was  re- 
printed several  times.  An  ecclesiastical  academy  was  esta- 
blished at  Kiew  in  16.33,  hy  the  raetiii|i<iliiaii  Pi  ter  Mohila 
[(JaKEK  Church^  and  its  privileges  were  confirmed  by 
V!.i<lulav,  the  fourth  king  of  Poland,  and  the  diet.  This 
academy,  iuundsd  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
c-iitablisbmeOla  of  that  kind,  diffused  a  consideiable  degree 
of  leemiag  amocig  iho  ohirgy  of  the  Russian  church  of 
Poland;  and  Pbtor  the  Great,  na  well  as  his  predecessor 
Fedor,  was  obliged  to  invite  fr^rn  that  country  learned 
iliviues  and  teachers,  fn  order  iii  improve  tho  intellectual 
condition  of  his  own  church. 

The  party  which  had  subscribed  to  the  anion  with  Boom 
was  supported  by  the  king  and  the httoaBee  of  thoRonaB 
Catholie  deny.  This  party  grew  etaij  daj  stfonnr, 
nnd  oppceesea  ita  opponents,  who  eonrened  a  eynod  at 
Kiew  in  1623,  in  which  they  elected  bisihops  in  opi  o-itiim 
lo  those  who  liad  subscribed  to  the  union.  From  tlmt  time 
a  double  lufraichy  has  existfd  iii  the  Russian  church  of 
Poland,*  and  this  division  has  led  to  the  most  melancholy 
political  eoatequences.  [Poland.]  ThaaMl^unionist  party 


leave  Moscow,  where  their  art  brought  u)hmi  them  tlie  mus- |  is  generally  altio  the  confessor  uf  the  sovereign;  and, 
picion  of  heresy,  and  they  retired  to  Poland,  \khere  they  ,  already  observed,  ho  lias  a  voice  in  the  synod.    The  eccle- 
printed  several  books  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  church.  In    siastieal  law  of  Russia  is  the  Greek  Nomocanon,  with  the 

addition  of  some  ordinances  issued  on  several  nnfuiioiia 

There  are  four  occlesasttcal  acadranies  ia  KoiHa,  at 
Maaeew,  St.  BManburg.  Kiew.  and  Casan.  besides  nume- 
rous seminaries.  All  the  sons  of  the  clergy  must  be  edu- 
cated in  th(  -ir  -si'Uiinnrics.  many  uf  \vhii  !i  contain  colleges, 
railed  buncfs  m  which  the  poorer  students  are  luaintaincd 
grutiis.  This  compulsory  system  of  education  has  had  the 
e&ct  of  making  many  of  the  sooe  of  ekigymen  the  moet 
learned  men  in  Russia.  Th>  liatgf  WWaa  «Bd< 
body  i  a  RusKK  and  it  ia  a  wqr  nn  owOTMMa  thwt » I 
belonging  to  another  efasi  oaten  Ae  ehnreh.  The  eons  of 

clersynian  arc,  a-<  a  jcneral  rule,  obliged  to  follow  the  pro- 
fosi-sion  of  their  juiretit'^,  and  ilicy  must  obtain  a  licence 
before  tiiey  can  adopt  any  other  prules.^ioii.  Tins  lu  ciice 
however  has  been  easily  granted,  and  is  become  a  mere 
fcrvality.  and  we  believe  lh»  fmH&m  «f  ablailint  it  it 
■Mr  Polished  or  diauaad. 

Dineniert,  —  There  ara  nuiuRHia  diawntera  fiwn 
the  Ruuian  church,  generally  called  Raakoluiks,  Amb 
the  Rusiiian  verb  raskoint,  to  '  split,'  which  signifies  dis- 
senters or  schi&raatics.  The  beginning  of  ttu!>  di^MJiit  dates 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rua^ia.  Ia 
1003,  fifteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 


however  graduiaiy  sabmitted  to  the  sup—aey  of  the  fapit,  \  Russia,  a  BMok  eallod  Andrew  atlaekad  tha  Ueniohf*  tha 

1  wnder  Ino  worship  of  iaaagee,  and  sooe  other  doetruiae 


sad  only  one  dioeese.  thet  ef  Mohilew. 

obedience  of  tho  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was 
seized  by  Russia  at  tb«  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  in 
1772. 

Catharine  II.  and  Paul  endeavoured  to  force  the  united  | 

*  The  «i;i"Mlon.'  Ronlaa  clmich  of  Polutd.'*  auy  appear  «UauK«  to  iImmi 
.'lio  nrrn-'l  siffirii-ntlv  ranTrr».it>t  with  thp  hijlOTJ  «»f  ttiiil  cifimrr     It  mutt 
llwn-[ar«  Iw  ri-rocmbrn  <!  Umiihe  Holi.li  *apin  «aaooBi{ioMd  nf  tlirr*  naUoai.  ' 
fuitn,  LUUiuuiuios  awi  Riiatiau*,aaa  tluu  ibm  ImI  an  ma  to  b*  -imfinimlil  ' 
•iih  the  ialuAttMtt^liMMMiy.iht  loTrMicn  oT  wNUh  atrnMAOw  liile  eT 
I  if  iMlsseiy  at  atMiM  apoehi. 


•fthe 

church ;  but  he  recanted  bis  opinions,  and  returned  inta 
obedioQce  to  the  established  church.    Nicepborua.  metro* 

gilitan  of  Kiew  (1 1-2  2-26).  impnaoned  an  individual  railed 
emetrius  (or  spreadini;  heretical  opinions.  An  Armenian 
monk  named  Martin  (about  IIM)).  ioawork  called  Pratcda, 
Le.  the  truth,  attacked  the  established  church,  but  rather  in 
its  liturgy  than  its  dogmas.  He  tau^t  that  the  religious 
piooeaaiups  should  begin  their  maicb  imni  the  north  to  the 
KMsth,  and  net  eontrarywite,  as  i»  aaaal  with  Ae  Otsah 

tut 
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•hurcb;  that  hallelujah  should  be  repeated  at  tlie  end  of 
^alms  twice  instead  of  thrice ;  but  he  insisted  particularly 
that  Um  •icn  of  the  cioisshould  b*  iD»d«  with  two  fingers 
(whfeh  is  the  Anuentuk  maniwr),  and  not  with  thr«e,  as 

is  prescribed  by  the  established  church,  buinp,  as  some  pre- 
tend, typical  of  the  trinity.  However  unmeanin)^  these 
differences  may  appear,  they  are  very  remarkable,  because 
they  constitute,  even  now,  among  the  great  majority  of  Rsk%- 
kolniks,  their  chief  grounds  uf  opposition  to  the  established 
(dinreh.  Tbo  doetriDM  of  Martia  mn  oondomned  by  a 
•mod  in  1157.  nd  ho  liinMlf  tent  to  the  potriaroh  of 
Constantinople,  before  whom  he  recanted,  and  became 
reronciled  to  the  church.    His  doctrines  were  however  pre- 

imhI  by  a  small  number  of  foUomn,  and  n'kppBwad  «ith 
great  force  at  a  later  period. 

An  individual  called  8eit  preached  some  heretical  tenets 
iu  1312.  AU  ««  know  of  them  ii»  that  an  aneaMy  of  bi* 
tiMpt  at  PMejraitBft  in  1313,  eoodmniMd  ihoM  tout*  and 
severely  punished  their  anthor. 

In  1376  a  eitiien  of  Novgorod  called  Karp  Strigolnik 
accused  the  clergy  of  simony,  on  account  of  the  cii  turn 
then  establubed  in  Russia,  of  the  bisliops  receiving  payiucnt 
for  conferring  holy  orders.  At  the  same  time  he  rejected 
confession  to  a  pnest.  He  had  many  partisans,  and  a 
contest  between  tLeiu  and  the  supporters  of  the  established 
ehureh  ensued  in  tbeatnatovf  MovfOiod.  Sthgolnik's  party 
was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  tome  of  his  principal  adhe- 
7L>[H>,  il  lown  into  tlio  riu  r  ra/1  drowned.  The  rest  however 
sui  vivtiii,  and  must  liavt;  auuined  considerable  importance, 
as  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  several  limes  aililii  >hed 
the  bishops  of  Russia  on  that  subject.  The  republican  iu- 
itatatiaMOtficngBiioAuii  FktkoTseeai  to  bave  prevented 
aay  aevm  MneetttMin  natinst  tbow  aoeCariaoa;  and  it  was 
only  when  tnese  states  nu  under  tiie  dominion  of  M oseow 
that  the  Strigolniks  were  obliged  to  seek  rcfuiijc  in  the 
border  provinces  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  wheie  they  still 
eontinue  to  exist,  though  under  different  names. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenlh  century,  the  S0H»lled 
Jewish  sect  produced  a  great  stir  in  the  Russian  ehnidl.  Its 
driein  ia  aseribed  to  a  Jew  named  Zacbaxiaa,  who  ji  do- 
•enhed  as  an  astrologer  and  neeromanoer,  and  who  eame 
from  Poland  to  Novgorod  about  the  year  1470.  He  began 
to  teach  itecretly  that  the  only  divine  law  is  that  of  Moses; 
that  the  Messiah  Mas  still  to  come,  and  that  the  worship 
of  iraavres  wa»a  sin.  He  made  his  first  converts  among 
clergymen  and  their  families,  who  became  so  zealous  in 
their  new  persuasion,  that  tbov  desired  to  leceive  circum- 
ojsion.  But  Zaeharias  pennnaod  them  not  to  diaeover  by 
such  an  act  their  real  sentiments,  and  to  conform  outwardly 
to  the  Christian  religion.  The  clergymen  fallowed  this 
prudent  advic  ',  an  1  i^trictly  performed  tlio  duties  of  their 
culling.  The  number  of  proselytes  considerably  increased, 
chictty  laonc  the  elnrgy  and  taim  friM^teniUM  of  the 
town. 

These  sectarians  oovered  their  real  opiaiona  irith  such  a 
display  of  seal  in  the  rigid  observance  of  tbo  pNeefrtsof  the 
ehureh,  that  they  acquired  a  great  reputation  fbr  aanetit^F. 
Two  of  them.  Alexis  and  Dionysius, '  « r*.  ;n  i  Ijngly  trans- 
ferred to  Moscow,  in  1480,  by  thp  ^ra  :  1  duku  Ivan  Vasilo- 
vich,  as  prii'Sts  to  two  of  the  pniicu  .il  i  Imrohes  of  the  ca- 
pital. Alexis  advanoed  high  io  the  favour  of  that  monarch, 
to  whom  he  bid  ftw  naatHk  which  was  a  rare  distinction. 
This  circunwtanee  him  great  fooilities  for  pcopa|gating 
liis  opiniona,  and  he  made  many  proselytes,  the  prioeipal  n 
whom  were  the  secretary  of  the  grand-duke,  Theador  Ku- 
ritzin,  who  was  employed  on  several  diplomatic  missions; 
and  Zusiiuu.4,  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  of  Su  Simon, 
whom  the  j^and-duke.  on  the  reoomwendation  of  the  same 
Ale\is,  ranted  to  the  dignity  of  metropolitan  of  Moscow. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  Rusaian  ehurdi  was  secretly  iu 
bitterest  enemy. 

Alexis  died  m  1489.  and  it  was  only  after  his  death  that 
his  opinions  became  known.  The  ^rand-duke  then  declared 
that  he  remembered  some  very  stL  ir  ^i}  mysterious  words  of 
Alexis.  It  is  also  said  that  he  confessed  that  his  daughter* 
in-law  Helena,  daughter  of  Stephen  the  Great,  prince  of 
Wallechia,  was  seduced  to  the  Jewish  sect  by  a  mseiple  of 
Alixii.  The  existence  of  this  sect  was  discovered  by  0«n- 
nndius.  archbishop  of  No«|orody  «bo sent  to  Heeao*  several 
priosto  accused  of  having  insulted  tfae  erase  and  tte  images 
ef  the  saints,  of  having  blaitphemed  against  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  A  synod 
MS  iMembiad  nt  Moteotr  in  1490,  to  otdar  to  ttf  mmm 


heretics.  The  metropolitan  Zositnus  presided,  whoso  i^rti- 
cipation  in  their  tenets,  as  well  as  that  of  the  secretary 
Kuriuin,  waa  not  then  diseovarad.  The  accuaed  d«nied  tfae 
charge,  but  tttflbdent  evidence  «M  brought  forward  to  prore 
the  fact  The  bishops  wished  to  piini  ,li  tlie  heretics  severely, 
but  the  grand-duke  opposed  them,  and  declared  (hey  should 
only  bo  anathematised  and  iranrisoned.  This  leniency  ii 
ind«»ed  aituuisbing,  if  we  consitier  the  barbarity  of  the  age, 
as  well  as  the  cruel  temper  of  the  monarch ;  and  it  must  be  as- 
oribed  either  to  the  importance  which  was  attached  in  tboss 
timea  to  the  anathema  of  the  ditinh,  which  the  grand'dttke 
considered  a  sufficiently  severe  punishment,  or,  which 
more  probable,  to  the  influence  of  the  secret  abettors  of  tlaat 
sect.  The  archbi.^hop  of  NovgondpanadMd  natty  of  then 

with  more  seventy. 

Thcodor  Kuritzin  and  other  adherents  of  the  seet  eon- 
tinued  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  and  to  increase  tho  nnm- 
berof  ilawllowers,  particularly  by  teaching  astrology.  This 
began  to  spread  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry  among  many 
people ;  and  clergymen  and  laymen  were  constantly  disputing 
about  the  dogmas  of  religion.  Th*  s<  ctariana  were  protec- 
ted by  the  metropolitan  Zosimus,  wau  is  acctised  of  naviug 
persecuted  the  orthodox  clergy. 

llie  detaiU  about  this  sect  are  contained  'in  »  work  by 
Joseph,  hegumenoaor  abbot  of  tbeooitvantof  Volohotamik, 
who  died  ia  15ie»aiid  vboma  Ihs  nmt  xealotts  adversary  of 
this  te«t.  Hie  boldly  aeeiMed  the  metropoliun  of  bemg 
a  supporter  of  these  heretics  Z  simus  resigned  his 
dignity  in  149-1,  and  retired  into  »  cuiivent.  Many  reasons 
were  assigned  for  this,  but  the  fact  is  that  ho  wa>  i.ot  com- 
pelled to  do  it  on  account  of  hu  hcre&y.  It  may  be  that 
the  grand-duke  wished  to  avoid  the  scandal  which  would 
have  b««Q  caused,  if  the  heletodoxy  of  the  head  of  the  obareh 
was  proved,  or  perhaps  he  disbelieved  the  aoenaatiena  of  bis 
enemies.  There  are  some  grounds  for  the  latter  supp<isitii  u. 
as  the  t>ame  Joseph  laments  the  lukewarmness  of  the  grand- 
duke  II:  «nu'  if  hiR  letters.  The  persecution  ceased  for  some 
time  at  Moscow,  but  the  archbishop  of  Novgorod  continued 
it  in  his  diocese,  whence  many  sectarians  fled  to  Germany  and 
Poland.  In  1503  the  repreeentatiotts  of  the  dorxy*  which 
were  supported  by  this  loNoh,  indoead  the  grand-duke  to 
issue  an  order  for  the  trial  of  the  heretics.  They  uen 
tried  before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  of  which  Joseph  wa> 
a  member  and  their  chief  accuser.  The  heretics  acknow^- 
led^red  their  opiniona,  and  maintained  them  to  be  true. 
They  were  cunoemnod,  and  some  of  them  publicly  burnt; 
others  had  their  tonguea  cut  off.  and  many  were  abut  up  in 
prisons  or  in  cettvonts^ 

Nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the  sect  since  the 
date  of  ISOS,  but  there  now  exists  among  the  Raskol- 
niks  of  Russia  a  sect  which  S  t  i  ves  the  Mosaic  riles,  ai  i 
It  is  very  probable  that  it  is  derived  from  the  sect  which  «e 
have  described. 

Tlie  principal  dissent  in  the  Russian  church  was  caused 
by  the  emendation  of  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Slavonian 
voiaion  of  the  ScripCuieSk  and  otbar  sacrad  bookd  in  t!- 
same  tongue,  whkth  are  used  by  the  Russian  ehureh.  '  ^ 

trV.  i  f  these  book^,  li  iiibcnLL'  i  bv  i  .uit  copyists  during 
tiiL  diirti  ages  of  thu  Tariar  duuiuiaUuri,  was  di>figured  by 
omissions,  and  still  more  by  the  addiliuns  with  which  some 
ignoraiit  transcribers  attempted  to  supply  the  oraissiona> 
The  necessity  of  correcting  sucii  defects  was  represented 
by  the  metropolitan  to  the  ciar  Vaail-lvanovich,  who,  in 
1 520,  requested  the  Oveek  eenvent  of  Hount  Athos  to  send 
him  a  pert.on  competent  to  compare  the  Slavonian  sacred 
books  with  the  Greek  texts  from  which  they  were  tnin*- 
lated.  A  Greek  monk  named  Muxiiii,  thoroughly  con- 
versanl  with  the  Greek  and  Slavooiau  languages,  was  sent 
to  Moscow.  He  began  bis  labours  with  great  seal,  and 
continued  them  for  ten  years;  but  he  was  accused  by  the 
ignorant  dergy  of  Hoseow  of  heresy,  and  wu  shut  up  in 
a  con^'ent,  where,  notwilhstandmg  all  his  protestations  of 
orthodoxy,  he  remained  till  his  aenth  in  1555.  The  neces- 
sity of  amending  the  corruj)t  ti  \'.  \*  t.s  acknowlcdgeil  on 
several  occasions ;  but  it  was  only  under  the  cur  Aii:jtey 
Michaelovich  that  this  nifasure  was  earned  into  execu- 
tion. In  1654  a  council  was  assembled  at  Moscow,  in  which 
Nicon,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow,  presided.  It  was  composed 
of  thirty-aix  biihoM  and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  It 
dedded  nnanimousfy  on  the  necessity  of  revising  the  cor- 
rupt text  of  the  Russian  .sacred  books.  This  dt-cision  was 
approved  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  czar 
made  Ml  cidar  that  thcM  ihoald  bo  eolleeled  ton  all  tho 
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libr«rii»  of  bis  empire  maausoript  copies  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  he  received  above  live  hundred  copies  of 
tbe  GvMk  t«zt»  ffooi  Mooot  Atbo*.  The  pathucbs  of 
Al«undri*  umI  Antioeb,  i»i  Mvand  bisbopit  of  the  East, 

sent  ninny  manuscripts  to  Moscow  on  this  occasion.  This 
important  nffair  was  suspend^  for  some  lime  by  a  quarrel 
between  the  czar  and  the  jiatruirch  Nicoa,  who  was  deposed 
by  tiie  synori  asaembted  at  Moscow  in  1660.  This  synod, 
in  wbieh  the  csar  presided,  was  coapwwiof  tb«  patriarchs 
of  AlflwiidiM  sod  Antiooh  (who  WMfo  atao  DMndAtohM  of 
tbow  of  Oonttantinoiil*  wmA  JeroMtem),  tbe  now  p«triti«b 
of  MD=;rriw.  fourteen  metropolitans  of  Hu^sia  and  the  Bast, 
eight  arclibishopa,  Ave  bishop*,  twcniy-iive  archimandrites, 
six  hegumeni  (abbots),  and  fifteen  prolopapan.  It  con- 
tiouefl  and  completed  the  revision  of  the  t«xt«  of  the  sacred 
boukii  according  to  the  antient  copies. 

The  ioleoinity  with  which  this  reform  VM  carried  into 
•ffoet  did  not  omuve  the  general  approbation  ttt  the  Mns- 
covite  clergy  and  nation;  rnBtiv  f  thn  m,,r<:  iL'tiirint 
declared  it  to  bo  an  heretical  iiuijval.vjii,  uiic  oudiy  do- 
rlainied  nyaiiisl  the  heresy  of  the  Niconians,  a-*  they  called — 
aAer  tbe  name  of  the  patriarch,  wliom  they  justly  consi- 
dered as  the  first  mover  of  this  mensure— those  who 
received  the  revised  books.  Tbe  Iwulon  of  this  party 
generally  belonged  to  tfao  lower  dergy,  with  th«  oxeeplion 
of  the  bishop  ,>f  Kolomna,  who  al-io  strenuously  opposed 
the  introdui  liua  of  the  revised  text,  and  was  in  coiisequencu 
deposed  from  liis  dignity,  and  exiled  to  a  distant  convent, 
where  bu  died  in  confinement ;  the  Raskolniks  consider 
liim  as  their  first  mnrtyr. 

But  tiiis  flutttidMn  tnon  spread  widv,  wticularly  in  tbe 
northoni  provineai.  Ekttb  clergymen  ana  laymen  opposed 
the  Nioonian  heresy,  as  they  de^igTlnt,  d  ti  t-  u  ^  of  the 
revised  books.  A  terrible  persecutiou  no  w  auj»t:,  and  blood 
was  shed  in  many  places.  The  fortifa^  convent  of  Solo- 
vetxk,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  White  Sea,  declared  fur 
(^lieunrevised  text,  and bMnme  thenccfurward  the  stronghold 
of  tlio  nnti-reformara.  who  bravely  defeoded  tbomselves 
against  tho  Ibroea  of  the  csar ;  and,  after  •  seven  years' 
resistance,  wcro  reducwl  in  16*5,  when  the  monastery  was 
taliuu  by  storm.  Many  of  the  besieged  threw  themselves 
into  the  flames,  and  voluntarily  perished.  In  some  places, 
many  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  books  sbul  themselves  up 
in  their  churches,  and  others  in  their  houses  or  bams,  and 
then  aelting  fire  to  tfaon.  perished;  fimly  bolienring  that 
thejr  thould  obtain  sah-ntion  by  what  they  called  tbe  bap- 
tism of  fire,  and  that  their  souls  iv  niM  immr-i lately  rise 
to  heaven  in  the  sltapuof  doves.  Oiners.  tuu^cape  persecu- 
tion (led  to  Poland,  where  tbey  formed  bi,,^  >«ttlemenu. 
Some  even  sought  refuge  in  toe  Turkish  dommions,  where 
they  settled  in  flonmdernblo  norabers  on  the  light  bnak  of 
the  Danube. 

The  revolt  of  tbe  Ooaaaeki  nnder  Stenko  Raiin  (Aloxey 

Michaelovich),  who  filled  tbe  south-east  of  the  Muscovite 
dominions  with  carnage,  gave  the  anti-rel'urmers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliating  on  the  ruling  party.  Accordingly  they 
joined  the  standard  of  the  rebeC  and  commuted  the  great- 
est excesses.  It  was  a  natural  ooniaquence  that  when  the 
inaurreetion  wnt  quelled,  thn  Mverity  of  their  peneontion 
should  be  inereased.  This  peneontion,  which  was  eontinned 
under  Feodor,  the  son  and  succossorof  Alexis  (1C76  82),  and 
also  during  a  part  of  the  reiyn  of  Peter  the  Great,  pro- 
duced dani^erous  riots  even  m  the  capital  itself.  At  last,  in 
1 7U2.  Peter  the  Great  issued  a  ukase  graiUiog  toleration  to 
the  sectarians,  but  subjecting  ttMNn  to  a  peculiar  tax,  and 
direeting  that  they  ahouki  wwr  a  mednl  of  copper  stamped 
with  B  beard. 

These  adherents  of  the  old  text,  who  are  designated  by 
the  general  appellation  of  Raskolniks,  or  dissenters,  call 
thomsolves  StarovertMee,  which  signifies  'those  of  the  old 
faith.'  The  name  which  is  now  usually  applied  to  them, 
«ven  officially,  is  that  of  StorooAnidISM;  that  is,  'those  of 
tbe  old  rite.'  But  although  then  sppeUntionB  in  go* 
neml  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  tnoao  who  dissent  from 
the  established  church  of  Russia,  yet  there  T>rc  essential 
differences  of  opinion  among  them,  both  in  respect  of  tenets, 
ecr-: monies,  and  discipline.  Une  great  (livi>i<  ii  consists  of 
the  Jhpovihchetna,  or  those  who  have  urtusts ;  and  auothcr 
of  the  Betpopotrtheheena,  or  those  woo  have  no  prieste. 
This  latter  class  oomprebuids  a  great  variety  of  seels,  most 
of  wbieh  have  no  oomnon  ehnnStaristie  emeept  the  absence 
of  ordiunod  priests. 

The  I^>pov$hc/uena,  or  tbose  wtio  have  priests,  approach 


nearest  la  doctrine  and  ceremony  to  the  established  church, 
from  which  tbey  differ  on  the  following  iwints: — They  re- 
ject tbe  renaed  test  of  tbe  Bible  and  of  the  Litorgr*  *nd 
use  only  aneh  as  are  literally  tnnseribed  or  reprintM  from 

the  unrevised  text.  In  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  they 
use  two  finders  instead  of  three;  they  repeat  tlie  Hallelujah 
only  twice,  after  which  they  say  '  Praise  be  to  the  Lord.' 
They  begin  tiieir  procwsiuns,  nut  as  prescribed  by  the  esta- 
blished church,  from  the  right  to  tne  left,  but  from  tbe 
left  to  the  nght.  They  reject  the  usual  form  of  the  etoH. 
They  never  wkv  their  beards,  considering  it  as  a  deadly 
sin,  and  they  support  their  opinions  by  reference  to  tbe 
council  or  general  synod  of  Moscow,  held  in  1551,  which 
declared  that — '  Of  all  the  heresies  which  aro  punishable 
by  excommunication,  none  is  more  damnable  and  criminal 
than  to  shave  tbe  beard.  Even  tbe  btood  of  the  martyrs  is 
unable  to  purify  sueh  guilt;- eonsequently  wboeter  shaves 
his  besrd  nr  human  eonstderations  viohiles  the  law,  end 
is  an  cnoniy  to  God,  who  has  created  us  after  Ins  own 
image.'  They  also  observe  other  prohibitions  of  this  synod, 
which  condemned  as  sins  driving  with  one  pole,  eating 
bares,  sausages,  &c.  Tliey  ahio  consider  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  snuff  as  unlawful.  Indeed  before  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Greet  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff  was  Tisited  in  Uus> 
covy  with  several  le^I  penalties. 

.Jirhprha  consider  the  established 


i-liLi;i.h  as  involved  in  ijcreiieal  errors,  still  the)  hold  that 
tii<  ordination  of  its  priests  is  valid,  although  conferred  by 
heretical  bishops,  because  it  descends  in  an  uninterrupted 
succession  from  tbe  times  of  the  true  church,  that  is,  be- 
fore tbe  revision  of  tbe  books.  This  i^inion  ^erees  with 
that  of  the  ehuieh  of  England  respecting  Uie  ordination  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  cl^rL'^y,  ".Thich  it  considers  to  bo  valid 
on  account  of  the  aposiuiicul  succession,  uotwuhstaiidmg 
the  erj  1 7  ji"  the  Romish  church.  In  consequence  of  this 
doctrine  the  Russian  dissenters  admit  priests  who  have  been 
ejected  by  the  established  ebMMb»  wlubb  is  genemlly  done 
for  their  had  oonduot. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  at  the  time  of  the  per* 

secution  great  numbers  of  the  Raskolniks  fled  from  t la- 
country.  Many  of  them  settled  in  the  Ukiiiine,  which  was 
lin  ri  a  kind  of  independent  tountry,  bavin;;  recently  acknow- 
ledged the  czar  of  Mu.scovy  rather  as  a  pioltsctor  than  as  a 
sovereign.  They  also  formed  extensive  settlements  along 
tbe  linmtiers  of  Poland,  and  many  settled  in  the  intsiior  of 
that  eoontry.  They  built  chttrehes,  end  fimnded  monasteries 
anrl  ;umnenes,  which  were  soon  filled  with  inmates  fron. 
the  niu.si  distant  parts  of  Russia.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  was  Vietka,  situated  within  the  Polish  dominions,  not 
far  from  the  Russian  frontiers.  It  stands  on  a  small  island 
formed  by  tbe  river  Sosha,  which  falls  into  the  Dnieper 
about  ibrqr  milee  below.  This  settlement  was  founded 
about  I69A,  bv  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Rumia,  and 
beinfj  favoured  by  the  landowner  on  whose  property  it  was 
established,  became  so  flourishing  that  it  contained  no  less 
than  30,uuo  inhabitants.  This  community  soon  acquired  a 
gn^t  oelebiUy  amuug  all  the  Raskolniks  scattered  through 
Russia,  Poland,  and  tbeTurkishdomink)ns;and  the  followers 
of  the  Ofoed  Hooked  ihrnt  aU  parts  to  that  place,  which  they 
eonsideiMl  as  tbe  feuntain-hond  of  tbe  true  doetrin&  The 
monasteries  and  nunneries  received  inmates  flfom  tbe  moat 
distant  parts,  from  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  and  tbe 
banks  of  the  Dun,  and  the  society  was  constantly  enriched 
by  large  donations.  This  prosperity  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  government.  It  first  offered  them  (in  the  years 
sod  1734}  an  amnesty,  toleration,  and  hinds  fur  a  set- 
dement.  But  tbe  Raskolniks  preferred  the  Pblish  govern- 
ment, and  declined  the  offer.  Tbe  Russian  (^verument, 
finding  that  all  its  efforts  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  Polish 
dominions  were  ineffectual,  resoK'  '1  t  i  nbtain  by  furoe  what 
it  could  not  obtain  by  policy.  Notwiihstanding  the  peace 
then  existing  with  Poland,  an  expedition  cunsisling  of  five 
raiments  of  infantry,  one  of  dragoons,  and  two  of  Cossacks, 
secretly  passed  the  Polish  frontier,  and  surrounded  the  set- 
tlements of  Vietka.  The  churches  and  monasteries  wcro 
destroyed,  the  inhabitants  carried  by  force  into  Russia, 
many  of  them  sent  to  Siberia,  and  their  priests  were  l  on- 
flned  in  monasteries,  and  even  the  bodws  of  their  saintt 
disonterred  and  burnt.  I'his  event  happened  in  the  vcar 
1 736,  under  tbe  reigu  of  tbe  empress  Anne,  and  the  com- 
munity of  Vietka  was  thus  dispersed. 

But  scarcely  had  two  years  elapsed  when  the  Raskolniks 
ogaia  began  to  assemble  at  Vietka,  and  ftvn  y«maftnr 
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plate  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and  beoanie  mora  flourUbing  than 
aver,  llic  persecution  whu  U  it  had  suffered  gave  it  the 
reptttatiau  of  sanctity;  and  Uie  numher»whoUackcd  thither 
to  tettl«.  or  tent  dunatioiia  to  tapftort  the  •etllacaont,  \«cre 
f  laiilW  Iban  before.  The  community  of  Vietka  tnuiit  h»v« 
Cma  tndaed  proaparout,  vb«D,  in  )  758,  its  oonveoU  con* 
taine^  l  iOO  regular  monks,  not  including  lay-brothera. 

The  Russian  goverumeut  again  held  forth  promiaaaof  pro- 
tection, in  the  hope  of  inducing;  them  to  return  to  Russia.  But 
Umm  promiMa  producing  no  better  eSoct  iliaii  tli«  fuioier,  it 
kail  again  rwoarte  to  violence  In  1764  another  inroad 
VIS  mwUb  Mid  tbo  acoBM  of  I73i  vcre  ro-enaoted.  Twenty 
tfaoiMand  peraoiw  wevm  oiVfM  away.  and.  almost  without 
exception,  ^ent  to  Siberia  as  colonitts.  Notwithstanding 
tbe&e  lopeuted  outrages  many  of  the  sect remaiited  at  Vietka 
and  in  its  vicinity,  but  Russia  made  no  more  attempt)>  to 
caiapel  thorn  to  return,  inasmuch  as  by  (be  portitiou  of 
I77S  it  became  mailer  of  that  part  of  the  Polish  dominions. 

A  great  number  of  aeoU  ore  oompnlMaded  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Btafopemkek$ima»  or  those  who  hove 
no  prii  st^.  The  most  important  of  these  sects  is  that  of  the 
Pumorojies.  winch  signifies '  the  inhabitants  of  the  aea-ooast,' 
because  it  originaietTou  the  shoren  of  the  White  Sea.  TIr) 
are  also  calteil  AnabaptisU,  because  thoy  baptise  afro»ii  ali 
tbuse  who  beeotue  their  cunverls.   Tliey  maintain  that  all 

K'  Ht»  of  tbo  oataUiabod  church  ordained  since  the  time  of 
|Nitritrah  Nieou,  MM  fclioly  so  called,  and  that  baptism 
administered  hy  them  is  a  profanation ;  tlial  marriages  so* 
lemnised  according  to  the  rites  of  the  same  church  are 
invalid,  because  there  are  no  longer  any  true  priests  to  give 
the  nuptial  benediction ;  and  they  conclude  and  dissolve 
marriages  at  will :  that  ( hurcbea  are  the  bouses  of  the  Anti- 
obrist.  wbOM  Migo  has  already  commenced,  altboviili,  being 
himtelf  InviaiUo^  ho  reigns  only  in  spirit.  Tbqr  confess 
one  to  anothar ;  tbey  administer  the  sacrament  to  thom> 
selves ;  and  the  bread  which  they  use  ou  that  occasion  is 
liaid  to  bo  derived  from  some  con^iecralcd  louvus  j a .  li  ham 
the  convent  of  Sulovetzk,  which,  &svt@  hav«i  already  luen- 
tiovod,  was  for  a  considerable  lime  the  stronghold  of  these 
sootwion*.  but  wm  Uttiom  ia  K»75  by  tlie  troops  of  the  csar. 
Tkit  eoaaeeMtad  bieod  ia  multiplied  by  working  tho  frag< 
ments  of  it  with  a  now  paste,  and  the  loaves  thus  prepared 
are  considered  as  holy  as  the  originals.  Tho  sacred  bread 
has  thus  (iescentk'd  in  uniiilt  rrnplcd  succcision  horn  lonves 
oonsecraied  btii'urts  tho  Iviconiau  hei^y,  thai  is.  before  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy.  Each  of  these  sectarians  is  always 
IHTovidod  with  a  crumli  of  this  bread,  in  order  tlwt  be  may  be 
oUo  lo  raoeivo  the  sacrament  in  mse  of  emergonejr,  and  tho 
rich  are  obliged  lo  pay  a  high  price  fi>r  their  portion.  Tbey 
have  places  uf  worship,  where  they  assemble  for  prayer,  and 
where  one  of  the  nieinbers  olRciaiesi  a-s  priest ;  but  he  haii  no 
ordination,  and  fre^ueutly  cbanf^iM  hi^  etxWiostK;^  \o- 
catioQ  for  mme  other  employment.  There  are  many  sub- 
divisions of  this  sect,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Theo- 
dosians  and  Iho  Philipons,  who  derive  their  appeUatioBs 
froa  ibe  names  of  their  respective  founders,  both  of  whom 
wore  runaway  priests  of  the  etitablisbed  church.  The 
points  on  wiueh  they  differ  from  one  anulhor  are  Irit1in«, 
and  relate  meieh  lo  some  formi>  of  worship ;  aod  they  vie 
in  acts  of  the  wildest  fanaticism,  which  is  particularly  mani- 
fcatod  by  their  mdinatioa  to  commit  saieide  by  burning 
thoneelvea.  They  support  tbe  doctrine  .of  auietdo  by  the 
lOItt  of  St.  Mark  (viii.  35):—'  For  whosoever  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  il;  but  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  fur  my 
s.ike  uiiJ  the  i;o:.pel4  shall  iave  it.'  .\  leinarkablo  insian<  i 
of  ilie  lanaiicism  of  these  seclj,  occurred  in  the  province  of 
Airtiangol  in  I7'I2.  A  commiiMiou  of  inquiry  sent  by  the 
govatrnmcnt  came  to  a  newly  constructed  monastery  which 
CODtoiiied  about  fifty  iodividitals.  This  convent  was  a  large 
vooden  building,  with  narrow  w  indowa.  and  was  enclosed 
by  •  Wall  of  timber.  Tli«  commissioners  were  not  only 
refused  adraitlniK-e,  but  received  every  kin<l  of  abuse  and 
imprecation.  Xliey  ordered  the  (,'atii  of  the  eaclukure  tu  ha 
broken  open :  but  as  soon  as  the  order  was  carried  into 
efi'eet.tlHysaw  titecouveut  ia  iomes;  and  the  entrance  was 
•o  uXtioglf  bturicaded  with  largo  pioeoa  of  timber,  tliat  all 
tboi(  obrto  to  iitvo  tbo  inmates  were  unavailing.  But  this 
mode  of  telNleatrualion.  by  which 'life  is  speedily  extin- 
giUs]:L'J,  i>  tuucli  liMS  horrible  tiiim  sUiiviog  to  death,  of 
V. l:i(h  iuiiie  revolting  cases  wcie  reported  in  the  ofBeial  m- 
<ji:i;  wi,  tu.uK'  iip<ni  llu-  subject.  It  i>  >aid  lliat  pi-rMHis  soiiie- 
Uoicb  moke  u  vow  to  fast  forty  days,  in  inuiattoB  of  the 
iBttiofofoMrSoviouviatbodOMCt;  ondtbalibogrnoieii^ 


rally  indueed  to  commit  suob  oofs  of  fhaatioism  bjr  tbeai 

who  succeed  to  their  property.  Tbrso  ur.f  irlunato  virtimt 
are  locked  up  in  a  house,  barn,  or  any  olht^i  building  Mtu- 
ated  ir.  kome  remote  and  unfrequented  place,  and  strtcth 
watched.  After  a  few  days  tho  poor  viotima  repent ;  but  aU 
their  entreaties  (or  food  or  dtinK  plwhMO  M  •Ibct  on  tb«r 
fanatical  guardians  Thwto  wy  olhoc  woaJaiw  of  a 
less  tra((ical  natare  related  of  tbeso  tectariooo.    8oim  of 

thcrn,  nf:rr  hn\'i[i  l;  l  aV: a'nted  the  time  of  tlie'a^t  j -j rl^- men's 
imagined  ttiai  lUey  had  found  out  the  veiy  tiay  and  huur. 
In  order  to  meet  it  beoomingly.  tbey  dug  their  f;rave»  ai.^ 
laid  themselves  therein  draued  m  thetr  sbroutia.  Tims 
however  passed  on,  until  tho  urgent  cravings  of  nature  m* 
minded  tbom  timt  tbey  «ofo  atiU  of  this  wocld.  and  com' 
polled  them  to  roswne  their  ordinary  oeeupotioni. 

Other  sects  diOer  in  certain  dogmas  and  cer«  ii<  >ii  ie&  fioai 
tho  true  Poinorancs,  but  all  are  united  in  tbcu  hatred  ui 
the  established  church,  Tho  members  of  these  seciii  »ti 
numerous  all  over  Russia,  and  many  of  tbem  have  settled 
in  Livonia,  Prussia.  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Poland.  In  17il 
tbey  held  a  synod  in  Poland,  the  decisions  of  which,  aoa* 
prised  in  forty-six  articles,  display  the  wildest  ftaaticiHi 
Slid  the  grusjiest  superstition. 

The  Cupituriiant,  a  sect  founded  by  a  nionK.  ca'ded  Ca- 
pilon,  have  no  places  of  worship,  but  they  a&M^cabie  for 

trayer  and  otbor  religious  purposes  in  their  dweiliog-housea. 
.ike  the  PomftiWM^  thaydiMolve  mBrn!ige»alwdt,and  are 
said  to  live  in  a  state  of  great  lioentiousnesa.  One  davnian 
of  the  sect-odministers  tlM  sacrament  after  a  strange  IbsbMh 
A  gill  fastens  on  her  head  a  sicvt  fi'iLtl  .fithr*iMn»;  uml 
after  prayers,  aceouapanied  wilh  fre<jueni  pntstraUuikA. 
presents  ihe  ruisios  to  the  assembly.  This  eeet  is  knowa, 
on  account  of  that  strange  oaremony,  by  the  tucknomeaf 
BxircihgtnikM,  that  is, '  tnaos  fbom  under  a  aievo.' 

The  Samokrethchennikee,  or  *  self-boptisKi^*  are  a  ssM 
founded  by  a  common  peasant  called  Roman  DaniloeiA 
They  baptise  thein>oives  by  refiealedly  diving  into  a  rivrr. 

The  iiaatotlrigoittUis,  tluii  is,  '  self-tonsurers '  (the  toa- 
suro  is  considered  as  the  ordination  of  a  monk),  are  a  tect 
founded  in  1700  by  Fedor  Rostow  and  a  nun  eallod  Antbtoa 
Aeoardiag  to  thair  doctrine,  every  one  may  baeooM  a  »aok 
or  nun  by  tonsuring  bis  or  her  own  hair,  potting  on  the 
oowl  before  the  image  of  a  saint,  taking  another  nom»sni 
)>crforming  other  rites  usual  in  tukin;^;  the  monastic  vows. 

A  sect  founded  in  1716  h\  u  siruiiu  calkd  Pruoepius  Lup- 
kin.  and  another  individual  of  low  condition  naiiMd  Ivu 
Nagoy,  ohooia*  a  DMUi  to  pioaoaato  Qurist,  and  a  va«aa  It 
penoBftte  tbo  Vhgin,  and  thof  «anhi|i  thorn.  Itey  aim 
omploy  twelve  individuals  to  represent  the  apoetlea.  ite. 
Great  abumiuatbns  are  imputed  to  this  sect,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  with  wliat  degree  of  truth. 

Tbero  is  a  numerous  sect  amungAt  tlie  Cossacks  of  tb« 
HoUt  ealled  Shehalniki,  i.e. '  Cbiokmcn,'  because  in  saving 
their  |>rayers  tbey  look  on  a  obiak  throonh  «lueh  a  rsy  ol 
lifhk  It  passing.  They  have  no  imat**  vUeh  (hoy  rejert 
as  forbidden  by  the  second  CommaadaMBt  Tbey  n«\«r 
to  church,  saying  that  God  dwells  not  in  a  bouse  built  by 
men.  but  is  omnipresent.  Ttiey  make  use  of  the  revL~^i 
sacred  books,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  uli  other 
Raskolniks. 

In  several  parte  of  Maad,  TurhM,  and  in  tka  Raaiiaa 
govemmeat  of  Tola,  thevaaia  tho  MleMoraor  tiM  JSrfi^ 

mewtkekeena.  The  origin  of  this  appellattoa  is  imkoowt). 
and1t  is  probably  derivvd  from  the  name  of  their  fouad«r 
"I  suine  leading  member.  Ahhout;ii  Russians  by  onvri:-  and 
lunguane,  they  strictly  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  p^fora 
circumcision,  keep  the  Sabbath  on  Saturdavs,  and  abas* 
the  Chriirtian  labgioB.  It  may  be  that  thw  aaa  tho  de- 
scendants of  that  Jewish  soot  vNiidi  awoBBadT at  Manmol 
and  Moscow  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Molokume,  or  '  mdk-drmkers,'  est  milk  and  ezgy  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  the  establisht^l  rkiurch  doc* 
uol  peiroit  on  these  faat-davs,  but  they  obs«tvij  a  rigMi  fi>l 
on  Sundays.  Their  dogmas  and  cerenumies  are  alna«bt  ue- 
k  nowB.  Thoy  have  some  strangely  shaped  ioMgao  ni  -r--"t. 
which  thoy  aaiefully  conceal  fr«n  pecsons  who  dw  aeabt- 
long  to  their  sect  Tbey  are  also  called  Soobotaiki.  or 
*  ^turday-men,'  but  we  aro  unable  ts  say  whether  ibcy 
!j;i\e  LI  y  Judaic  riie^.  On  tha  vhola  iaa  wiMaaf  ihil 

seii  IS  very  little  kuowa. 

Th»  JkfinobortkcMmt^  that  ii^  'Iconoclasts,'  reject  images 
and  always  pray  in  the  open  air.  We  knaar  ntihwt 
Aair  dogmaiL 
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TlM.^AirftiMMAdlMa«M*iect  ftandcd  by  vnttiMi  of 
the  nsme  of  Akolina.  They  bnn  •  \mi  of  tpiritnal  com- 

munity.  Tliey  release,  by  a  certain  forrealirv,  ti  e  monks 
and  (>n«t«U  who  join  them  from  their  vow  a,  an  I  aru  accused 
of  living  a  life   i     i  \t  [<i  t^gacy. 

Tb«  Chooottvenniki,  or  Sentimentalists,  are  a  icct  fi>unded 
bv  a  oMBk  called  Benedict,  who  ran  away  from  bis  convent. 
Tnij  TCJtiin  netbitiK  omm  tiiMl  iwiir  Maang  ttHMe  of  the 
aotient  nith  (that  is,  trlM  Ibllow  ihm  unreviMd  h»oks\  and 
they  teach  (hat  whoever  keeps  to  that  antiettt  Ihith  is  m  tlie 
right  way  to  salvation,  and  tnat  il  matter*  little  whothei-  hu 
v  or  IS  not  baptised  afresh,  or  whether  ho  belongs  to  iliu 
sect  which  has  priests  or  to  that  which  has  none.  Their 
numbtt  is  not  wMidoiaU^  ud  flnay  off  tiuoi  inolio*  to 

The  DontMoHtM^  or  *amib«lMtn  in  spirit,'  ol«  o  wel 
wliich  ha^  ntueh  resetnblntiee  to  the  Quakers  and  the  Mcn- 

minists.  They  nevur  tai;e  an  oath,  and  they  shed  no  blood. 
They  i-ntoi  taiii  Uii  tanau  opiiiioiis.  and  admit  only  the  New 
Tesiament.  Xb^  have  neither  churches  nor  pri«stii,  and 
a  thoir  dovotiom  moke  use  only  of  the  Lord's  Fragror.  This 
Met  boesme  linown  iu)d«r  tlio  roiga  of  tbo  oapwis  Anno 
1730-40),  at  Moscow  snil  other  towns,  and  «  eommiasioii 
was  app  lu'cd  to  inquire  into  tlit'ir  tenet":-  It«,  origin  is  in- 
volvwl  ni  liarkneSi,  and  il  is  not  iiniirobulj'u  ih.ii  it  may  be 
ot"  very  anlieiil  dale.  Under  tiie  ri  i){n*  of  L'nlliarine  1 1,  and 
Faul  Uwy  were  penecuted.  but  they  hore  thoir  o)>pre':»ioii 
wilh  «  really  Ctiristisil  IMtlllMW  sod  lesignstion.  The 
otDpeiigr  Aieandor  mintod  tbeoi  totorstioiit  and  eibrsd 
to  assign  tfaem  huids  for  enltiirstion  in  the  deserts  of  Soathen 
Russia.  They  willingly  accepted  that  ofler,  und  they 
forened,  by  their  industry,  flourishing  settlements  in  the 
Urcultivalcd  but  fertde  ^teppes. 

The  sect  of  the  Bf^omilet,  which  was  well  known  in  the 
Greek  etnpiroi  and  of  which  a  description  is  given  by 
Motheim  sad  olhtr  soslssiaatioil  bistwrlMiSi  is  ssid  la  exist 
atnon^^  the  ftoskdntlu  of  Rttssis,  tad  this  eirwttnMtsnee 

leads  10  the  HUpposition  that  sonle  other  secu  c<itnprehended 
under  the  above  menlioned  appellation  nia)  liavo  a  similar 
origin.  There  are  also  maoT  fanatics  who  inflict  on  tliem- 
aclves  the  same  mutilation  that  QriKon  did  i  sud  frequent 
instances  of  such  acts  of  fanatidiai  fism  fMiatl|r  woarrod 
in  aevsfnl  parts  of  Ruisis, 

Then  ore  still  nsnjr  Isss  inpotlmt  leefai  tt  tlw  Boskol- 
niks,  which  are  dittin^'uished  by  some  absurd  riles  or  ob- 
servances. All  the  sects  are  con(ln«d  to  the  lower  classes, 
and.  notwithslonding  the  progress  of  rivillration,  they  arc 
rather  increasing  than  decreasing.  This  must  bo  aiscribed 
to  tbeir  greet  smI  fbr  Vleking  praeelytea,  and  to  the  eir- 
ourastances  that  any  person  who  Will  Join  them  and  adswt 
their  persuasion,  submitting  to  stl  thoir  superstitions  os> 
servances,  is  sure  of  the  kindest  le  -r  pt.  n  nn  !  upport, 
whatever  may  have  been  hia  former  cunnuct.  Aithou;;h 
they  are  no  longer  persecuted  on  account  of  titeir  religion, 
they  are  only  tolerated,  and  have  no  legal  existence.  Tin  ir 
etsi^yaro  not  acknowledged  by  the  govenmont  as  such, 
and  do  not  oojojr  tho  privilsfss  wbioh  on  a^iofed  in 
Rassie  not  only  bj  tbo  clgrff  of  eti  Ohrbilbin  psiioasioas. 
but  even  by  Mohammedan  molhhs. 

Tlio  account  of  these  sects  is  chiefly  extracted  fTom  a 
Kn^sian  work,  entitled  '  Description  of  Antient  and  Modern 
Ka»kulniks,'  dec,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  go- 
wemmeat,  by  t  print  of  the  established  ebuicb.  wlto  was  for 
a  long  tina  a  nmnbec  of  ona  of  thoia  iiats.  and  bad 
tnneb  intaioenne  iritb  diftrsnt  seelariaM.  It  b  how> 
ever  inapotsiUa  to  vousli  Ibf  tbs  oorfNttMM  oT  sU  Ms  state- 
men  ts.   

RUSSIAN    LANQUAOB  AND  LITBRATURE. 
[Sl^vonsan  LanouaobsJ 

RUST,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  red 
pulforolent  sobstanca  wbtdi  is  Ibrmsd  on  tbo  stttfiMo  of 
iron  when  exposed  to  air  and  noiatnre.  It  is  an  oxida 
of  iron,  and  in  point  of  f;icl  other  metallic  oxidct  may 
bo  considered  as  rusts  of  the  peculiar  metals  which  tbey  con- 
lain  ;  the  term  is  however  limited  in  aiqpUeation  tO  tm  rod 
oxide  or  per-  or  «esqni-oxidcof  iron. 

RUSl.  [MiLutw.] 

RUSTIC  or  RUSTICATED  WORK,  in  Aichitectnia, 
a  species  of  decoration  Ibr  walls,  wherein  the  joints  between 

the  courses,  and  befNicon  the  Si-iiarali;  stones  in  each  courso, 
am  strouj^ly  deiiiiwl  b)  snuk  channels  or  },'r(iovcs.  Alilioogh 
an  imitation  of  what  would  in  itself  be  oftcnsive,  and  there- 
fore at  first  appatenily  quite  at  variance  with  good  tasto, 


this  mode  is  only  a  legitinat«,aftiMiMl»  or  •sthetioal  imita- 
tion, suggested  by  aeaidont  or  dolbots.  The  expression, 
originally  derived  from  rudenejis  and  coarseness  of  execu- 
tion, from  lariifl  stones  iiregularly  put  together,  Without 
their  cd[;es  beinc  smoothed  and  Otted  to  each  other,  is  here 
oiUy  rartiallj  retained  so  ss  to  indicate  boldness  and  strength^ 
and  alio  a  eoflaiii  attention  to  tniib  and  to  regnbmty  in  the 
tynmatrieal  arrattgenMntof  the  courses  and  stones.  There 
Is  a  ttadlod  intentioa  manifested,  which  nrerenu  our 
con  rounding  flio  imitation  with  what  Aiminsd  tba  hint 
for  it. 

Altlioui;h  the  preceding  remarks  partake  more  of  criti- 
cism than  of  explanation,  tbey  may  have  their  use  here*  if 
only  as  serving  to  correct  a  prejudice  or  niaoonoeption 
Ukaly  to  be  oecasionod  by  the  torm  itself  as  expressive  of 
mde  strength  to  the  utter  exelosion  of  anything  like  re- 
flnerocnt  or  grandeur,  of  richness  or  studied  symmetry  and 
regularity.  In  reality  however  rustication  contributes  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  richness  of  surface,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly frequently  employed  by  the  antients— by  the  Romans 
at  least,  not  only  in  those  works  which  were  cbaraetorlsed 
by  msisivenMs  and  br  a  certabi  dagtea  of  mdensM.  such 
ss  amphitbeatret,  bridges.  &c.,  but  on  the  exterior  of  tem- 
ples and  other  edifices,  on  whieh  the  most  finished  det  nra- 
lion  was  licslowed.  For  not  only  dow  rusticatins^  the  face 
of  the  V  ii;  .  I  rca.>iion  contrail,  and  thcieby  lend  lo  set  of! 
columns  or  pilastora  to  greater  ndvantuge,  but  the  lines  and 
shadows  so  produced  remove  that  blanknesa  which  mieht 
otberwiie  attend  too  mnofa  anifbini  plain  surface,  un- 
donbtedly  ft  if  a  Tory  great  exoeltenee  in  nssonry,  and  a 
great  beauty  in  itself,  when  thefiicinj»  of  a  wall  is  uniformly 
smooth  and  even  in  colour,  and  the  st  inps  are  put  together 
with  such  extreme  nicety  that  the  joints  can  hardly  be  de- 
tected.  Still  the  beauty  so  produced  depends  in  some  de- 

Sa  onthatof  the  maieriol  itsolf-^h  its  texture  and  oolourt 
weta  smoothness  alone  a  partionlar  merit,  it  nay  be  ob> 
tained  aither  by  stneeo  or  pidnilng ;  hi  wbioh  aasa  the  uni« 
formity  of  surface  and  the  abienoo  of  joints  lathoT  dotftot 
from  than  add  to  beauty. 

Besides  being  different  from  plain  raasoim-,  rustication 
admits  of  exceedingly  great  variety,  both  in  regard  to  design 
and  execution,  and  of  great  diversity  of  oharsolert  ftom 
severity  and  hearioass  to  studied  oloMnBa.  The  moot 
obvfoas  distinction  is  that  arising  from  the  soribcoi  of  (he 
rustics,  according  ns  they  ate  either  plain  or  rou^h  ;  and 
if  the  former,  they  may  be  either  fmontn,  or  hmnm'-r-th-fMgrd, 
I  *,  left  slightly  chip|:e<l ;  cUe  tnoM,  or  with  the  marks  of 
the  chisel.  Or  if  intended  to  be  rough,  the  rustics  may  be 
vttmiatiated,  hatched,  ot /rotted.  The  first  of  these  modes 
is  produeod  by  cutting  deep  hollows  into  the  surlbeo,  the 
second  by  making  it  jagged  and  nigeed,  while  tbo  third 
consists  in  giving  a  diiioate  oriipness  Ufaa  ftost-work  to  tbo 
stone. 

As  regards  jnintinz,  thcro  are  two  modes:  one  m  which 
the  channels  between  the  stones  are  grooved,  or  form 
rectangular  sinkings;  the  other  in  wbicb  they  are  cAam- 
/erwdt  that  ia»  tlm  edges  of  tba  sisaos  are  bevaUod  off  in 
sodi  manner  that  tba  taction  of  tba  Jirints  forms  a  restan- 
gular  triangle.  Neither  are  the  ab  n  >>  ^y  any  means  all  the 
varieties,  as  will  be  *ppn  by  some  t-xamples  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  which  cannot  be  very  well  explained  wiihout 
cuts.  Great  variety  of  character  and  design  may  further  be 
produced  by  an  intermixture  of  the  different  modes,— for 
instanoe,  br  smooth  and  roogh  rustios  tagethsr,  at  by  dif- 
ferent kinos  of  mstieating  ibr  different  stories^  the  bolder 
and  coarser  beinj;  plscid  below  and  the  more  delicate  above, 
as  IS  in  a  certain  decree  exemplified  in  the  basement  of  the 
Excise-Ofllce,  London,  which  consists  of  two  stories,  the 
lowermost  having  rough,  the  upper  one  smooth  rustics. 

Italian  architecture  presents  many  fine  studies  and 
examples  of  mstieatod  work;  and  indeed  its  pnduetions  of 
that  elsss  possess  inihihely  more  ertistie  merit  than  many 
of  its  columnar  facades,  where  tho  orders  are  generally  in- 
sipid, and  sometimes  so  insignificant  that  the  columns  them- 
selves are  nearly  the  most  triliin;;  features*  in  the  design. 
Tlio  Florentine  style — which,  u  may  be  observed,  ts  the 
direct  antithesis  of  the  Palladian — shows  what  may  be 
aeeompUabed  by  little  more  than  mstication  atooob  If  it 
be  severe,  it  is  also  simple,  yet  rich  end  grand  and  digni* 
fied ;  on  which  account,  we  should  baldly  hesitate  to  say 
that,  unlike  as  it  is  in  its  forms,  it  possesses  more  of  antique 
feeling,  more  of  ilie  sentiment  of  liret  inn  avcliitecturc  than 
is  to  be  found  in  roan}'  buildings  professedly  Grecian  and 
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adorned  wilh  Greek  orders.  Nevertheless  the  Florentine 
•tyle  has  found  little  favour  with  those  who  have  gone  to 
Italy  for  their  models.  In  this  country  we  have  very  few 
examples  indeed  of  rusticated  work  upon  a  grand  scale:  for 
here  it  is  almost  entirely  confine<l  to  basements.  It  i» 
scarcely  ever  employed  as  the  general  decoration  of  an 
entire  front,  except  it  be  occasionally  for  prisons,  for  which 
it  is  certainly  very  appropriate,  yet  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  is  unsuitable  where  richness  and  magnificence 
are  more  required  than  severity.  Even  if  not  for  general 
purpo>o«,  the  rusticated  style  recommends  iUelf  strongly 
for  a  class  of  buildings  that  have  sprung  up  of  late  years, 
namely,  railway  termini. 

Rustication  however  is  now  almost  entirely  banished  from 
architectural  design,  or  else  an  exceedingly  poor  and  spu- 
rious kind  of  it  is  substituted,  in  which  only  shallow  horiion- 
tal  joints,  or  rather  stripes,  are  shown,  which,  besides  produc- 
ing a  most  meagre  and  monotonous  effect,  f^ive  a  wall  the 
appearance  of  being  faced  wilh  planks  instead  of  built  of 
blocks  of  stone  bonded  together.  The  exterior  of  Gold- 
smiths' Hall.  I^ndon,  is  materially  injured  by  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  lower  floor,  which  has  merely  a  few  horizon- 
tal streaking*,  without  either  moulded  dressings  or  any 
kind  of  border  or  finishing  to  the  windows.  The  lower  win- 
dows, on  the  contrary,  of  the  garden-front  of  the  Travellers" 
Clubhouse  are  bonle'red  with  rough  rusticated  quoins,  while 
the  faces  of  the  oiher  rustics  are  smooth;  which  produces 
a  most  pleasing  variety  and  contrast.  Both  in  that  and  the 
adjoining  Reform  Clubhouse,  Mr.  Barry  hos  given  some 
tasteful  specimens  of  rustic  quoining,  which  differs  from 
rustication  merely  in  the  rustics  being  applied  only  at  the 
angles  of  a  building,  whore  they  ser\o  not  only  to  give  an 
expression  of  greater  strength,  but  also  to  show  that  the 
design  is  compleled  and  there  terminates.  It  is  a  very 
grtat  error  to  suppose  that  rusticated  work  is  incompatible 
with  elegance  and  elaborate  finish.  It  is  true  that  it  admits 
of  great  rudeness  and  severity  of  character,  but  it  also 
admits  of  the  most  studied  and  elaborate  finish.  So  far 
too  from  requiring  less  care  and  accuracy  than  usual,  the 
arrangement  of  the  courses  and  rustics  so  as  to  combine 
them  in  perfect  symmetry  with  arches,  windows.  &c.,  is  a 
work  of  more  thought  and  labour  than  would  suffice  for  de- 
signing halfadoien  Grecian  porticos.  Much  of  the  beauty  of 
rusticated  fronts  depends  upon  the  form  and  proportions  of 
tho  arches  or  openings,  and  on  the  arrangement,  &c.  of'the 
rustics  which  form  the  voussoirs  either  to  arched  or  straight- 
headed  windows.  Occasionally,  moulded  archivolts  are  sub- 
stituted for  radiating  voussoirs,  but  the  effect  is  not  good, 
because  they  cut  the  horizontal  joints  of  the  courses  very 
disagreeably ;  which,  it  may  bo  observed,  is  likewise  the 
case  where  the  %-oiissoir8  form  an  extradot  either  concentric 
with  the  arch,  or  making  a  moro  elevated  curve,  as  in  most 
of  the  Florentine  examples.  It  is  far  better  to  make  the 
voussoirs  elbowed,  so  as  to  unite  with  the  horizontal  courses, 
whereby  the  whole  looks  firmly  bonded  together.  Sometimes 
imposts  to  arches  are  omitted  altogether,  or  if  there  be  such 
member,  it  is  usually  a  mere  plat-band,  although  occasion- 
ally it  is  moulded.  In  arches  tho  keystone  may  either  bo 
similar  or  distinguished  from  the  other  voussoirs ;  which  last 
may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways,  although  the  most  usual 
one  is  to  cut  it  into  the  form  of  a  console,  or  else  enrich 
it  with  a  mask  sculptured  upon  it,  of  which  kind  are  the 
keystones  to  tho  arches  of  the  Strand  front  of  Somerset 
Houj^e.  representing  the  nine  principal  rivers  of  England, 
personified  as  old  men.  Dostagi't  is  a  term  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  rusticate<l  cindures  on  the  shafts  of  columns, 
which  may  be  either  square  or  cylindrical,  but  should  not 
greatly  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  itself,  more  espcciolly 
in  the  former  co&o.  Columns  of  this  kind  ought  invariably 
to  bo  engaged,  and  the  wall  behind  them  of  course  rusticated 
also.  In  such  case  the  cinctures  serve  as  ligatures  to  bind 
and  incorporate  them  with  the  rest,  whereas  insulated 
columns  with  blocks  upon  their  shafts  ore  equally  unmean- 
ing and  uncoutlu  The  same  remark  applies  to  rustic  blocks 
stuck  at  intervals  upon  the  architraves  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, as  for  instance  those  uf  St.  Martin's  chun  h.  Ten- 
don, although  there  is  no  rusticating  in  that  building.  Of 
columns  with  bossages  or  rusticalwl  cinctures,  the  two 
arches  within  the  court  of  Somerset  House  are  a  taste- 
fullv-dciiigncd  and  welW'xecuted  example. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  rusticating 
above  referred  to,  drawn  suHiciently  large  to  show  the  pre- 
cise form  and  section  of  tho  iointi»  or  grooves : — 


No.  1.  Riutics  with  rectangular  joint*  or  channak. 


No.  1. 


1 


Rustics  of  this  kind  have  always  plain  faces.  French  or 
horizontal  rusticating,  without  vertical  joints,  has  generally 
rectangular  channels;  this  sort  of  rusticating,  or  p»eudo- 
rusticating  with  horizontal  joints  only,  has  of  late  yean 
almost  superseded  the  other  modes  in  this  country,  where  it 
has  been  still  further  irapoverihlied  by  making  the  channels 
broad  and  shallow,  and  the  courses  so  deep  that  there  are 
only  a  few  horizontal  streaks  along  the  face  of  a  wall. 

No.  2  is  an  instance  of  chamforra  joints  and  vermiculated 
rustics,  bordered,  that  is,  having  a  plain  surface  around 
their  faces. 


No.  2. 


No.  3  shows  an  example  of  Florentine  rusticating  with 
moulded  channels,  the  effect  of  which  is  particularly  rich. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  rustic  work  of  the  Kiinigi^bau  at 
Munich.  [MuNicH.jj  One  of  the  rustics  is  facetted  in 
the  cut,  in  order  to  give  an  example  of  that  mode  in  rusti- 
cated quoina. 


No.  3. 


.1  ^ 

! 

No.  4  is  onother  mode  peculiar  to  the  Florentine  style, 
in  which  iht-  rustics  are  facetted,  or  cut  so  as  to  form  four 
triangular  surfaces.  It  is  not  used  throughout,  but  only  in 
the  lower  course,  forming  a  sort  of  dado  to  the  building 
This  example  is  from  the  same  building  as  the  preceding.' 
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No.  4 


No.  J  shows  one-half  of  a  rusticated  arch  having  elbowed 
vounoirs  running  into  the  horizontal  courses 

No.  5. 


No.  6  represents  hair  of  another  arch  with  voussoira 
who»o  extriido*  (orm  an  eccentric  cur>u  from  that  of  the 
nri'h  itself,  or  else  a  pointed  arch,  while  the  inlradot  form  a 
•emicircular  one 

No.  6. 


RUTA.  the  name  of  a  KcnuA  of  plant*  bclonfring  to  the 
natural  order  RntareiD.  The  following  is  a  de^^ril)tion  of 
this  c;enu!» : — calyx  four-portite.  di-ciduoun.  shorter  than  the 
petals,  which  arc  four  and  un^uiculate,  with  the  limb 
taulled.  Stamens  eii;ht,  longer  than  the  petols  ;  fllamenls 
kubulatc,  Rlabrous ;  anthers  ovate,  ubtusc.  Receptacle 
broader  than  tlie  ovary,  marked  round  with  eight  ncclarife- 
P.C..  No.  1266. 


rous  poro«,  bearing  the  petals  and  tinrocns  at  the  ba 
Carpels  four,  partly  combined  by  means  of  the  central 
(gynubase)  into  one  four-Iobcd  ovary,  ovules  6-12  in  each 
cell.  Styles  four,  distinct  at  the  base,  united  upwards  into 
a  single  pistil  which  is  attenuated  towards  the  apex.  Stig- 
mas four.  Capsules  four,  partly  united,  dehiscing  intcrr.allv 
at  the  apex.  Seeds  dottea.  1  be  species  of  this  genus  are 
suffrutesccnt  herbaceous  or  perennial  plants,  with  allcrnalo 
exslipulatc  pinnated  or  decompound  leaves  covered  with 
pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  rarely  while,  and 
disposed  in  terminal  corv  mbs  or  racemes.  DeCanduUe  enu- 
merates twenty-four  species  of  Rula,  of  which  compare- 
tiwly  few  are  generally  known  or  cultivated.  The  species 
which  has  been  longest  known  and  most  u»ed,  and  perhaps 
the  handsomest  for  culture  is  the  R.  graveolenx,  common 
Rue.  It  is  a  glaucuus  hairless  erect  herb  or  half-shrubby 
plant,  with  a  strong  heavy  unpleasant  smeH.  growing  to  the 
height  of  about  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  supradcrom- 
pound,  alternate,  their  lateral  lobet>  linear  or  nearly  so;  the 
terminal  onesobovale;  they  and  all  other  parts  of  the  plant 
are  covered  with  transparent  dots.  Carpels  terminal,  leaf- 
less, trichotomous,  cyroose ;  petals  four,  wavy  concave,  a 
little  irregularly  toothed.  Fruit  roundish,  wartcd,  four- 
Iobcd,  each  lobe  opening  into  two  valves. 

Rue  is  sometimes  called  herb-grace,  or  the  herb  of  grace, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  ave-grare.  This  name  is  »Bid 
lo  have  been  given  to  it  on  accouni  of  its  use  in  exorcibms. 
In  company  with  rosemary  it  has  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial as  an  emblem  of  remembrance  and  grace  on  ac- 
count of  its  evergreen  foliage.  The  stamens  are  remarkable 
for  their  presenting  an  instance  of  vegetable  irritability. 
When  the  time  is  come  for  the  pollen  to  be  introduced  into 
the  stigma,  and  thus  presented  to  the  ovules,  the  stamcn.s 
which  are  hard  and  rigid,  and  almost  at  right  angles  with 
the  style,  approach  the  stigma  one  by  one,  and  alter  remain- 
ing in  contact  with  it  long  enough  to  discharge  their  pollen, 
they  return  back  to  their  original  portion  parallel  with  iho 
petals. 

Rue  is  frequently  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant,  for 
which  its  curiously  cut  leaves,  their  glaucous  hue,  and  I  he 
profusion  of  fine  dark  yellow  flowers  oppearing  for  several 
months  in  succession,  adapt  it  exceedingly  well.  It  may  be 
increased  by  seeds,  slips,  or  cuttings,  llie  seed  should  be 
sown  in  March  ;and  when  the  young  plants  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  should  bo  put  oui  in  nursery  rown;  but 
propagating  by  slips  or  cuttings  is  bc:>t,  especially  fur  con- 
tinuing varieties,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four. 

RUTA  GRA'VEOLENS,  a  plant,  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  intermediate  between  an  herb  and  a  shrub,  of  a  ]>e- 
culiar  yellowish  green  colour.  Every  part  of  it  is  marke<l 
by  transparent  dots,  filled  with  volatile  oil.  The  leaves  and 
iinmiiture  fruits  are  otficinal,  and  owe  their  virtue  to  the 
volatile  oil  and  a  bitter  extractive.  The  odour  is  peculiar, 
strong,  and  penetrating;  the  taste  intensely  bitter,  aroma- 
tic, and  stimulating.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  frei>h  herb 
dry  into  twenty-two  parts.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water  varies  much  according  to  the  period 
of  growth  when  it  is  collected.  Thirty  pounds  of  the  fresh 
herb  before  flowering  scarcely  >ield  onedrachm,  M  hile  twelve 
pounds  wilh  the  fruit.s  almost  ripe  yield  nearly  one  ounce. 
Rue  possesses  powerful  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  tonic 
properties.  Tlie  careless  handling  of  tlie  frertli  plant  some- 
times causes  rubcfactioii  and  vesication,  and  its  improper 
employment  internally  has  produced  serious  results.  When 
judiciou»ly  used,  it  is  very  serviceable  in  hysteria  and  other 
convulsive  disorders. 

Oil  of  rue  obtained  from  the  fresh  herb  is  green,  from 
the  dried  herb  vellow.  It  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  rue,  and 
n  bitterish  acrid  cardamum-like  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
0  911  It  does  not  redden  litmus-pa|ier.  The  oil  met  with 
in  commerce  is  rarely  genuine,  being  an  arliGcial  compound 
of  oil  of  turpentine  with  petroleum  and  oil  of  rue. 

The  pollen  of  the  flowers  produces  inflammation  of  the 
•kin  ;  and  any  of  it  received  into  the  eyes  causes  violent 
lachrymation.  and  other  painful  elTeeis. 

RUTA'CE.^,  a  natural  order  of  Polypetalous  Exogens, 
characterised  by  the  {xissession  of  hypogynous  stamens, 
two  or  three  times  as  many  as  the  petals,  cohering  carpeia 
with  from  three  to  five  valves,  an  entire  ovarium  with  seve 
ral  cells,  imbricate  calyx  with  four  or  five  divisions,  sym- 
metrical hermaphrodite  flowers  with  petal.s  either  wanting 
or  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  mostly  twisted  ia 
Kstivatton  :  fruit  capsular,  tltp  barcuc4irp  mostly  soparaimg 
^  V<»L.  XX.-2  N 
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ftom  the  enOodjrp ;  leaver  witliont  stipules,  oppoiiU^  or 
Uiternalo,  sim|i1e,  deeply  l»bed  or  pinnaic.aiid  covered  «oni* 
inmily  witli  pelUicul  rei^inous  dota.  TiMf  vra  treea»  HDiIt 

thrUDS,  or  herbaceous  planis. 

ThU  order  embraces  tlie  Rutero  and  Diosmero  of  A.  de 
Juwieu.  which  are  now  made  the  principal  tectiona  of 
Rttti— >  RulesB  are  known  by  their  seeds  conUunhlg 
albaaen,snd  by  the  aarcocarp of  Um  froitnot  boiog  Mparaf 
Uo  ftom  tbe  enaocarp.  In  Dicnine«  tbe am4s  hato  no  albti- 
nOD,  and  the  sarrocarp  and  endotarp  are  separable  into 
distinct  b'jihos  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  A.  St.  Hiliiro  .says 
that  the  ubscrviitiiai  of  the  adhesion  of  ihii  sair  M-arii  an'l 
oudocarp  in  Kutea)  has  been  mnde  on  unripe  »p<.'cituen!i  of 
die  pUmti,  and  that  when  ripe  iticy  are  as  Mpatable  as  in 
INoMoa*;  whatever  nay  be  the  rual  atate  of  tbe  oaie.  the 
two  Mctiona  are  tooobrioualr  related  in  itmetnre  and  gene- 
ral properties  to  permit  of  sn  slight  differences  elevating' 
them  into  the  itniiortance  of  distinct  natural  orders.  Ruta 
cstD  at^rcc  wiiii  AuraniiaccBD  in  their  dotted  leaves,  definite 
■tamens,  and  Aeslty  disk.  With  Xanthoxylacecc,  8ima- 
rubaces.  and  Humiriaceo),  they  have  also  many  poinu  of 
anabgy.  They  are  closely  allied  to  Zygophyllacea  through 
P^nnm.  wbieh  Jnaiieu  and  other  writeis  place  amongst 
Rutacen.  They  are  found  in  the  Sooth  of  Europe,  and  in 
our  hemisphere  extend  as  flkr  as  the  limits  of  the  Old 
"World.  Diosma  and  allied  genera  are  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Australia  possesses  Boronias,  Pbebaliums, 
Correas,  &c. ;  and  great  nunben  u«  fiiund  in  the  equi- 
noctial regions  of  Americi^ 

Many  of  the  plants  of  this  order  emit  a  powerftil  and 
■lually  offeniive  odour  from  tbe  glanda  that  cover  their 
whole  ■orfhee.  These  glanda  are  fomedmes  so  fbtl  of  a 
volatile  oil,  that  in  hot  weather  the  atmosphere  snrronnflinu; 
tbe  plant  becomes  charged  with  it,  so  that  a  lighted  tapi  r 
brought  near  the  plant  will  oaini-  tlx  air  to  inllaine.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  Dirtamnus.  The  Diosmas,  or 
Bucku  plants,  are  used  in  medicine  as  antispasmodics.  The  | 
celebrated  Angoatuts  bark  m  produced  by  a  plaot.(Oalipea 
tffieiHatit)  [Galwba]  beloni^ing  lo  this  order. 


«.  UlbtA  Mt  mmiiBdma:  tlie  couinl  axbt  k  Mrtimof  a  wad  slMiitag  tht 
•aAsyolylBglaihesMin  of  ibralltqiimt  «M«ntdw»iag»Mbhiow  or 
iliMgMj  imiiiiiai^  iHHijli,  ■Ml  iln  iif  Hw  iIWi 

RUTH  (/fn).  BOOK  OP,  a  canonical  book  of  tbe 
Old  Testament,  consisting  of  a  narrative,  of  which  tbe 
following  is  an  outline: — During  a  famine,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  a  man  of  Betlikhem- 
Judah,  named  Elimelech,  removed  into  the  country  of 
Moab,  with  his  wife  Naomi  an<l  two  sons.  The  sons  took 
wivoaof  tbe  daugbteraof  Moab,  and  they  and  their  father 
died.  The  fuine  in  Judah  having  now  ceased.  Naomi 
set  ont  to  return  thither  with  her  daugbteia-i»-biWi  Orpah 
and  Roth.  On  the  journey  she  gave  them  the  eboioe  of 
retuniini^  to  their  homes.  Orpali  returned,  Iml  Ruth  cl.ive 
to  Nnomi.  It  was  harvest -liiiu'  when  they  arrived  at  Beth- 
lehem, Naomi  sent  Rutii  to  j^U-an  m  the  fields  of  her 
husband  Elimelech's  weJlby  kinsman.  Hoax,  who  was 
atniok  with  die  niiidmi,  and  showed  her  kindnota  <ehaA. 


i.;  it.}  At  the  end  of  the  harvest,  Ruth,  under  Naomi's 
direction,  elained  of  Boox  the  rights  which  he  owed  bcr  a> 
her  nearest  kinsman,  or  Goel,  namely,  marria-c,  and  thu 
redemption  of  her  father-m  la«'s  estate.  Boaz,  after  first 
ascertaining  that  a  porsjii  who  was  nearer  of  km  to  Rudl 
than  himself  declined  to  act  as  tbe  Goel,  married  her  (chaps. 
IV.),  and  thus  became  the  aoceslor  of  David  (iv., 
The  history  of  Ruth  aeems  to  have  been  inserted  in  tlu 
OBcred  canon  aa  a  necessary  link  in  establiriiing  the  pure 
gencalogy  of  David,  and  cons(,'que!itly  t^f  the  Messiah;  anil 
perliiijis  also  to  furnish  a  record  of  the  fact  liiat  one  of  thy 
Messiah's  ancestors  was  a  Gentile,  thus  intimating  the  great 
truth  that  tbe  Gentiles  were  to  have  a  part  in  the  highest 
privilcgee  of  the  Jews.  In  the  antient  Jewish  canon  this 
iMiok  fonna  n  part  of  the  Book  of  Jndgea»  because  tbe  events 
recorded  in  it  oappened  during  tbe  mle  of  the  Judges.  Its 
exact  date  is  however  uncertain,  but  most  probably  thf 
famine  metitiotietl  in  verse  1  is  that  which  happeneil  in  tho 
time  of  Gideon,  about  n.c.  It  is  generally  suppo$«() 

to  have  been  written  1>)  the  prophet  Samuel.  The  style  is 
marked  by  a  touching  simplicity,  and  some  parts  of  it  are 
very  pathetic.  (The  Introductions  of  Jahn,  Eiebbon^  !)• 
Wette.  and  Home.) 

RUTHERFORD.  DANIEL,  was  bora  at  Edioburgb.  ia 
November,  1749,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  In  1772  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  it  was 
in  the  thesis  which  he  printed  vyuu  this  occasion,  enlilled 
'  De  Acre  Mephitico,'  that  he  announced  the  discovery  tot 
which  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  of  the  gas  which  ha*  sioee 
been  called  aiote  or  nitrogen ;  for  Rutherford  merely  indi- 
cated  its  oxistenee  as  a  pecular  air,  and  neither  gave  it  any 
name  nor  explained  it.s  })niporties.  The  tame  discovery  was 
alM)  marie  about  the  same  lime  by  Dr.  I'riestley,  and  was 
announced  by  hiiu  in  his  paper  'On  the  Ditferent  Kinds  of 
Air,'  whicli  obtained  the  Copley  medal,  and  was  published 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1772.  Dr.  Ruther* 
ford  wa,s  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Edinbui]|{b  Colle«e  of 
Fbyaiciana  in  1777,  and  in  1786  he  was  qwoinlad  pra&ior 
of  botany  fn  the  university.  He  died  I  Sth  November,  1819. 

RUTHFRFORTH.  THOMAS,  D.D..  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Papworlh-Everard,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  )ear 
1712.  Having  taken  his  degree  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship in  St.  John's  College,  C^rnhndge.  he  was  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University,  and  created 
D.D.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  of  tbe  KopX 
Society,  and  obtained  tbe  prefbrments  of  the  rectory  of 
Barley  in  Hertfordshire,  Sbenfield  in  Basex,  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Essex.    He  died  in  Oct.  1771. 

Besides  sinijlc  serrooiis  and  charges  to  the  clergy.  Dr. 
Rutherforth  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: — 'Ordo 
Institutionum  Physicaruro,  in  privatis  suis  LectionibttB,* 
Camb.,  17-13,  sm,  4to. ;  'Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Oblige' 
tions  of  Virtue,'  Lond.,  1744,  8vo.;  'ASyslMn  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  being  a  Cottise  of  Loctune  OD  Mechanics, 
Optics,  Hydrostatic*,  and  Aatranony,' Canb.,  1748,  2  vol*. 
Ito  :  'A  Letter  to  Dr.  Middleton,  in  Defence  of  Bishop 
Sherlock  on  Prophecy,*  1750,  8vo. ;  *A  Discourse  on  Mira- 
cles,' 1751.  8vo.;  "Institutes  of  Natural  Ijw,  beiii^  tlie 
substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Grotius  De  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacts,  read  in  St.  John's  CoUcflb Cambridge,*  Lond^ 
17S4-&6,  2  vols.  8*0.  A  list  of  hia  aemoni,  tncta,  nnd 
charges  is  given  f n  Wet^s  BitHotMeea  BrUtmmen. 

RUTl'LIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Quinclilian  (Quitict.,  Imt.  Orat..  lu.,  I,  p. 
150,  BijKint),  but  of  whose  life  we  have  no  pariicuhirs.  We 
possess  a  small  treatise  of  his  on  rhetoric,  enlilled  *  l>e 
Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis ;'  whidt  we  leant  from 
Quinctilian  (ix.  2,  p.  162)  waa  taken  from  •  work  of  n  eon- 
temporary  of  the  name  of  Gorgiai^  in  Ibur  books.  The 
treatise  of  Rutilius  does  not  appear  to  have  come  down  to 
us  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  wrote  it.  It  is  now  divide*! 
into  two  books,  whereas  Quinctili  mi  savs  that  it  was  uiilv 
in  one.  It  is  several  times  quoted  by  (Quinctilian,  and  s 
still  valuable  for  the  4)uo<ntfa»a  whioh  it  ceofilii  ftua 
writers  now  lost. 

The  work  of  Rotiliat  wtm  originally  published  by  Roanus 
Ferrariensis,  Venet.,  1519, 8vo«  and  uterwardaby  Ruhnkeru 
Lug.  Bat.,  1 768.  8vo.,  the  latter  of  which  was  republi&bed 
by  Fn<tscli(-r,  Lips..  1&3I,  8vo.  Thoto  is  also  an  edition  by 

F.  .larob.  Lub..  1837,  8vo. 

RUTl'LIUS  NUM.ATIA'NUS,  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman 
poet  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  tbe  Cbriatiau  aem. 
waa  a  native  of  Qanl,  and  hdd  at  Bonwtha       lAooa  ol 
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SMgbter  00lail6nuB  ar  mIm^  and  pnofectus  ttrbi.  HMiog 
oeraafon  to  Mtam  to  lin  mrtiw  eoantry,  he  gav«  an  aeeottnt 

of  his  vo)°«ge,  in  a  poem  cnfiUfd  '  Itineranum,*  written  in 
etetriac  verse,  and  roi))ii5tin<,'  of  two  books,  of  which  the 
'.'rcater  part  of  ihu  latter  is  lost.  Rulilius  made  iLi'  v:  vage 
in  a  small  %essei,  wbich  put  into  shore  during  the  night 
and  sailed  again  in  the  tnomine.  He  describes  witkmach 
beauw,  and  in  tlia  ganaiiia  ipirft  of  poetry,  tba  tovna.  miiu, 
and  varbna  objeota  of  natnn  and  ait  whieh  tw  taw,  and 
deeply  laments  the  ravages  wbich  had  been  oommitted  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Rutilius  was  a  pagan,  and  in 
Ins  voyage  gives  atl  account  of  the  monks  who  livod  at  Ca- 
praria,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  poem  makes  aUusiou  to  the 
atate  of  Christianity  at  that  time. 

The  poem  of  Ruulios  was  first  printed  in  1530,  Bonon,, 
4to.  Tm  boat  aditien  it  by  Zumpt,  published  last  year 
<I840).  Other  uscf'il  fli'ions  ore  by  Damm,  Brandenb., 
1760,  8vo. ;  by  Kappius.  lirlanj^.,  1786,  iivo. ;  and  byGruber, 
Norimb..  180-1.  8vo. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England, 
hounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  I^noolnshirc,  on 
the  south-east  and  south  bj  Morthaaaploiialitte,  and  on  tba 
west  by  Leicestershire.  It  ia  of  eompaet  Ibm ;  tba  greataat 
length  ja  from  north-east  near  Eiisendine.  on  the  road  be- 
iveoD  Stamford  and  Bourne,  to  suuth-west  near  Belton, 
n«ar  the  roud  from  Uppm<;hum  to  Leicester,  nearly  I 'J 
miles;  the  (greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  is 
from  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Eye  near  Whissendme,  to 
the  bank  of  the  Wolland  at  Tlxover.  1 4  miles.  Tba  ana  is 
aatimatad  at  149  Mjuara  milaa;  the  population,  in  ie<l«  vas 
18,487;  in  1831,  19,385;  showiiiij  an  increase  intanyaan 
of  898  persons,  or  about  5  per  cent.,  and  giving  130  inhabit- 
anlH  to  a  square  mile.  In  size  and  amount  of  population, 
it  IS  far  U>low  the  rciit  uf  the  English  couutie«:  its  area  is 
liti.e  more  than  half  that  of  Middlesex  (£82  square  miles), 
the  next  county  to  it  in  siia;  and  ila  iahabitanta  axe  not 
Ancli  OHwa  than  ona-tfaiid  of  thoia  of  Httiittti(donshire 
(popi.  53,192),  tba  next  ooun^  to  it  in  population.  In 
density  of  population,  it  ic  the  thirty-fifth  of  English  coun- 
lif^ ;  being  next  below  Huntingdonshire,  but  exceeding  the 
five  counttms  of  Hereford,  Lincoln,  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland.  Oakham,  the  county  town,  is 
in  the  vale  of  Catmosii  on  the  western  side  of  the  county ; 
8d  miles  in  a  diraet  Una  north  by  west  of  the  General  Post- 
office,  London,  or  9S  miles  by  the  road  through  Bafna^ 
Bedford,  Higham  Ferrers,  and  Uppingham. 

Sur/arr,  (Jenlogy,  Ihidr  iiTaphy,  ami  Communication*.— 
The  n.jrth-casterii  part  ol  the  county  consist*  of  a  somewhat 
eU'vaicd  plain  or  table-land,  skirted  on  the  southern  Aide 
by  the  valley  of  the  Wash,  which  opens  on  the  west  into 
the  more  expanded  vale  of  Catmoss,  a  name  derived  by  Cam- 
den ftoaCoadlaaa,  Caltie  words  signifying  '  a  wooded  plain.' 
The  rest  of  the  eounty  consists  of  valleys  whose  general 
dire<?t:on  is  east  and  west,  divided  from  each  uUi  i  1  ^  m  lt- 
Mw  ranges  of  tow  hills.  There  am  no  very  elevated  poiiit4> 
m  the  county ;  Manton.  baivaen Oakbato  and  UppinghatD, 
IS  !iai(l  to  be  the  highest. 

The  coun^  b  iaduded  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  lower 
fbrawttoaa  «f  the  ooUtie  oariM.  The  great  oolite  forms  the 
nortb<eaftem  tableland  above  mentioned,  and  occupies  also 
the  hi;:^n  amd  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  county  from 
Stamduu  Ui  tuthin  two  miles  east  of  Uppingham :  the  pre- 
vuihng  rock  is  a  clD"*e  y;rainefl  buff  limestone  clouded  with 
blue.  The  remniti<ler  ot  the  county  is  ocottpiad  by  the  red 
or  reddish-brown  furrueinoua  stuids  wbiah  lapaiate  the 
great  oolite  from  the  subjacent  lias.  These  are  covered  in 
iranv  pla^-es,  especially  near  thehr  junction  with  the  lias, 
which  lakes  plan-  just  on  the  north-western  border  of  the 
county,  by  vast  neeuroulations  of  transporto<l  blocks  of 
(;raTel.  There  are  quarries  of  t;o<xl  buildiiig-stone  at  Kct- 
(on,  between  Stamford  and  Uppingham,  just  on  the  border 
of  the  district  occupied  br  the  great  oolite. 

Rutlandahiia  bclonfa  ehiafly  to  tha  baaia  of  lh«  Wash. 
The  Weflaod,  one  of  tba  rivera  flowing  into  that  nstuary, 
skirts  the  county  on  the  south-east  side,  br  t  vo*  [i  Rocking- 
ham and  Stamford,  R<jparating  it  throughout  i.um  Northamp- 
tonihire.  This  river  is  not  riavij^able  above  Stamford,  where 
it  quits  the  county  altogethor.  The  river  Guash,  or  Wash, 
mes  just  within  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  and  flows  east- 
ward thioach  tbia  eoun^  into  Lincoluhira^  whan  it  johia 
lbs  Wanaml  jaat  below  Stamford.  The  river  Chatar  alto 
ri^es  in  Leirettersliire,  arxl  flown  parallel  tn  the  Wash  t 
joios  the  Wetland  just  above  Stamford.    The  Bye  brook 


bounds  tha  aavn^  on  the  aouth-waal,  and  Joina  the  Wal- 
land  just  below  Rockingham. 

The  Wreak,  w  hich  joins  the  Soar,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent, 
rises  in  Rutlandshire  near  Uakluiin,  and  11  iws  northward 
through  the  vale  of  Catmoss  into  Leaestersliire ;  it  drains 
a  small  district  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  which 
IS  tiius  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Humber. 

The  Oakham  canal  ia  a  ptoloQcatioo  of  the  lAelton  Mow- 
bray navigation,  tmm  Melton  Mowbray  in  Leieaatatabiiw 
to  Oakham.  It  fiillows  a  circuiiuij-,  r  lurse,  passing  tbroutfh 
the  vale  of  Ckimoits,  and  has  a  tola!  length  of  iiftecn  milcit,  of 
whu-h  about  six  Bitot  «d  a  half  aitt  ill  Bnttaadahin^  all  OD 
the  same  level. 

The  principal  roads  are,  the  mail  road  from  London  ta 
Melton  Mowbiay.  and  tha  Gtraat  North  road.  The  fomar 
enters  the  county  on  tha  aoath  aide  juit  beyond  Rookinii^aiu 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  runs  northward  through  Unpins- 
bam  and  Oakham  intu  Leicestershire.  The  Great  Norm 
road  crosse;  tin  t  astern  side  of  the  county  bi-tweeii  Staia- 
ford  and  Grauthaia.  A  road  from  Leicester  to  Stamford 
crosses  the  county  from  \w  ,  .  i,  .  >  ,  ,t,  ^  as^sing  through  Up* 
pingbam,  and  foUowiog  the  valley  of  the  Wolland ;  utd  two 
nada  ran  from  Oakham  into  tha  Gfeat  North  raa^  oua  at 
Sumford,  tha  othor  al  Stiatton  batwaen  Btaalbid  and 
Grantham. 

AgrtcuUure. — The  county  of  Rutland,  although  the 
smoil^t  in  extent  m  England,  is  of  some  importance  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  The  climate  is  that  of  the  mid' 
land  coon  ties  of  England,  and  differs  in  no  parcaptibla 
degree  from  that  of  Uie  surrounding  ooantiaa  of  Laieeaiar. 
Northampton,  and  Linool  n.  Compared  with  the  larger  coun- 
ties, it  is  altogether  a  small  district,  coniaining  only  about 
1)0,000  acres  of  land  ;  but  as  a  proof  of  the  state  of  llie  cul- 
tivation, It  IS  observed  in  the  'Agricultural  Report  to  the 
Board  uf  Agriculture'  in  1808.  that  there  is  little  or  no  waste 
laud  in  tbe  oounty.  Of  the  whole  siufiMO,  ona-half  waa  then 
in  postntBi,  oidy  about  0Ba<thirtlath  in  wooda,  and  hi  the 
whole  county  only  30  aetaa  of  waste,  which  probablv  art> 
long  since  cultivated  in  some  way  or  other.  Rutlandshire 
is  one  of  the  grazing-countios,  in  which  much  attention  lias 
been  paid  to  rearing  cbuicti  animals,  both  oxen  and  sheep. 
There  are  many  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  county,  who  mure 
or  less  encourage  agriculture  in  all  ita  branches.  The  soil  is 
oiostly  uf  a  go  >d  Quality ;  and  the  fbeaofthaoonntry  agreeably 
diversified,  affording  good  sites  for  country-seats,  parks,  and 
pleaaarc-gruunds:  and  the  richness  of  some  of  the  natural 
postures  nuve  no  doubt  made  it,  from  an  early  date,  the 
residence-  of  the  richer  clergy  and  gentry.  The  btist  nas- 
luies  are  on  the  lias  clay,  which,  with  a  portion  of  oolite^ 
red  kand,  and  tnagnesian  limestone,  farm  the  principal  aoila 
of  the  county.  ll^e  postures  ara  very  aimilar  to  thoae  of 
NorthaiBPtonabire,  and  there  is  no  great  peculiarity  in  tha 
cattle  ano  sheep  bred  or  fed  in  thom.  Tlio  pure  short- 
iiurns  are  the  general  favourites  with  those  who  pay  par- 
tii;ular  attention  to  their  stock;  and  the  crosses  with  these 
are  so  Irequent  and  repeated,  that  no  other  breed  can  be 
considered  as  so  well  established,  tliey  having  almoat 
entirely  superseded  the  long-borns.  There  arc  however 
other  breads  to  be  frequently  mat  with,  bred  in  other  paru 
of  tha  country,  and  puTehased  for  the  aake  of  grozing. 
such  as  a  few  North  UevoD,  Ilerefurd,  aod  Sootoi  OKon. 
The  milch-cQWs  are  chieHy  sliuri-horns. 

Ther^  are  some  low  meadows  subject  to  be  flooded  along 
the  rivers  WeUand,  Guosh,  and  Chater.  The  first  of  these 
having  but  little  fall,  tbe  water  goes  off  very  slowly  from  tba 
flat  maadowa  by  the  side  of  it:  hanoa  this  herbage  is  not 
of  the  beat  quality,  and  sheep  fed  thaia  an  apt  to  rot.  wbich 
they  seldom  or  never  are  subject  to  in  the  upland  pastuics. 
Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  regularly  irrigated 
wuter-meadows.  It  is  the  opinion  of  graziers  that  the  good 
pastuiM  in  this  oounty  will  nroduca  mm  40  to  stone  of 
meat  par •maavanryaar,  wUdtgiiMaialiniaf  6/.  ors/. 
per  aam  gma.  11m  rent  aomaqueiit^  may  fairly  be 
redoonad  wordi  from  50«.  to  4L  par  wen,  induding  poor- 
rates  and  tithes.  But  no  such  rent  is  poid  for  any  consider- 
able portion.  The  &nBa  were  focaerly  of  small  extent,  but 
they  have  baan  tMitaaad  bf  joiniDgtvo  or  mota  inta  ona 
occupation. 

The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  tbo  improved  Leicester  Dreed. 
Ihera  an  a  law  floeka  «f  South-downa;  but  on  the  riebeat 
pastorea  tbe  Laioeatar  are  tha  most  proStable,  although  tha 

South  down  wethers,  when  moderately  fat,  produce  by  for 
the  liest  mutton.   This  is  th«  r*'*»nu  whv  many  opulent 
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propneton  prefer  them ;  while  lJ»e  fanners,  fur  profit,  keep 
the  Ltkmter.  which  fatten  rapidly  and  at  an  early  a^^'c. 
Tht  improved  mode  of  feeding  aheep  with  turnips  cut  into 
loiij^  strips  by  a  moebioe,  assisted  with  corn  or  oil-cake,  is 
gradually  gaining  ground  on  the  be^t  farms,  and  is  one  of 
the  ),'rcatcst  improvements  introduced  of  late  years.  The 
housu  r  a(  least  sheltering,  the  sheep,  especially  the 
breeding  ewo«,  in  wet  and  inclement  weather,  is  uut  yet 
sufliciently  attended  to ;  our  is  the  saving  in  food  by  this 
meaoi  auffloiently  appreciated  by  the  farmers.  There  is 
hmravw  a  spirit  of  improvement  abroad  which  cannot  fail  to 
ptodnee  rapid  advances  in  all  bnuidiw  of  bMbandry. 
The  farm  horses  are  not  of  the  BUMt  actif*  kind,  although 
\  they  are  large,  and  some  very  strong  dniy-bor»c8  have  been 
^  bred  in  the  county,  and  sold  to  dealers  for  the  London 
market  after  havma;  been  moderately  wl  rk  1  f  ir  a  year  or 
two.  But  for  general  farm-work  they  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Suflblk  or  to  the  active  Clydesdils  borsoa.  Farmers  do  not 
•Imtfi  eMMkUr  that  tins  if  moiMjr*  and  thai  he  who  em 
perfcrm  hit  work  in  the  least  time^  at  the  nine  expense,  has 
inrs  tirno  left  for  additional  work.  In  harvo^;,  i  <  i  illy, 
a  team  which  will  go  with  a  loaded  cart  or  \vaf^;;u[i  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  or  more  in  an  hour,  and  trot  back  empty 
six  miles  in  the  hour,  will  clear  a  field  twice  as  soon  «• 
tlMia  vbicii  mvw  little  moM  than  two  nilfla  in  th*  licmr 
•itber  «av. 

There  oeini;  no  wtf  eonsidetable  dairiaa  in  tlw  ccnmtjr, 

no  particular  breed  of  pips  is  pceuliar  to  it.  The  hogs  which 
are  fatted  are  mostly  of  the  Berkshire  or  Suffolk  breed. 
Some  gentlemen  and  farmers  have  taken  pains  to  improve 
their  breeds  by  cru&ses  with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  ; 
and  these  two  superior  breeds  have  been  so  frequently  used 
of  iale  jrean  to  tender  the  native  breeds  more  prolific  and 
9ner  in  the  tUn,  that  very  few  floe  pigs  are  to  be  met  with 
without  some  portion  of  Chinese  or  Neapolitan  blood  in 
them  ;  and  the  infusion  of  a  little  foreign  blood  has  con- 
siderably increased  their  aptiti;  !  to  get  fat,  while  some 
attention  to  the  shape  and  smaliites^^  of  the  bono  has  pro- 
duced a  very  manifest  improvement  iii  general. 

The  arable  land  was  formerly  but  indifferently  cultivated, 
at  was  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  country  where  grazing 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer;  but  hf^  the  eadoeuie 
of  common  fields,  attd  the  extended  onlttvation  of  turnips, 
of  which  the  value  for  the  cattle  in  winter  is  now  full  i 
appreciated,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  corn  is  produced 
than  would,  at  one  lime,  have  been  thought  po>siblc;  and 
by  means  of  under-draioing  and  an  improved  husbandry, 
the  laud  which  will  pradiieegood  er«peoruiraip%ea|ieeiaUy 
vhe  Swedish,  ie  daily  inereaiing. 

Tbe  plough  in  general  use  is  one  with  two  vneqQal 

wheels  altachn!  Td  t!ic  hcara,  wliicli  h?i^  r^f  Ute  received 
the  name  of  lUc  Rutland  plougii,  uUliougli  it  is  common  to 
all  the  adjoining  counties.  It  is  often  drawn  by  thret^ 
horiMis;  but  the  l>est  farmers  begin  to  tise  only  two,  and 
find,  that,  if  the  ground  be  occusionallv  stifMd  tO  a  consider- 
able depth  hy  tlie  subeoil  plough,  and  heavy  aearillet^  with 
fbur.  or  even  six  horaea,  all  the  common  plonghinge,  even  in 
the  heaviest  soils,  can  be  accomplished  with  a  ligiit  plough 
and  two  horses  abreast ;  and  that  the  work  is  done  better, 
more  nipidly,  and  at  less  expense.  Tbe  course  of  crops 
vanes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  on  the  lighter 
soils,  turnips,  barley,  and  clover  are  succeeded  by  wheat, 
with  an  oocesional  emp  of  peas.  On  the  heavier,  oats  and 
beans  are  introduced  imtead  of  barlejr  or  peas*  with  a  naked 
ibllow.  Tbm  heal  brmers  avoid  two  white  crops  in  succession ; 
but  those  who  are  tempted,  by  the  apparent  profit,  to  have 
barley  after  the  wheat,  and  some  if  ili--  uld  school  cannot 
re-ist  it,  on  fine  rich  soils,  find,  iiiui  wliat  they  hav4)  appa- 
renily  trained  by  a  catch  crop,  as  it  is  called,  i*  dearly  paid 
for  ta  the  end,  by  tbe  deficiency  in  those  which  come  alter, 
espeoially  the  clover  and  turnips,  two  crops  which  never 
arc  CO  cuie  endso  prafitahle  ason  land  whieb  is  in  very  good 
heart. 

There  are  several  extensive  woods  in  R-jtlnrThViire,  con- 
1ainin<;  fine  oak,  ash,  ntiil  other  timber.  The  amount  of  the 
whole  is  staled,  in  the  survi-y  in  1  ■  •J.  at  nearly  3000  acres. 
But  they  have  not  improved  sinc«  that  time:  the  high  price 
of  timber  during  the  war  has  caused  many  of  the  finest 
trees  to  he  out,  and  there  is  now  little  timber  lit  fiir  navy 
ptirposee  in  the  eoonty;  and  there  heing  no  wastce.  iba 
planting;  has  been  confined,  to  ornamental  plantations. 
There  is  n  considerable  quantity  of  coppice-wood,  which  » 
e«t  eveiy  twelve  er  cizteen  yean;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 


some  very  experienced  surveyors,  that  a  well  managed 
ooppicc,  with  a  few  trees  iiiicrspersed,  is  much  more  profit- 
able than  a  close  plantation  of  oaks,  however  well  muna^e^ 
when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  coppice-wood  ix  taken  into 
oonaideration.  Ash^  ebasout,  wbUeiiMm,  and  honibeca 
are  the  sorts  to  bo  prefened  ibr  a  ooppioo. 

In  some  places  allotments  ef  land  have  been  let  to  cot- 
tagers, which,  where  it  has  been  judiciously  done,  has  add«< 
much  to  their  comfort,  and  stimulated  ilMnCtiy  bygtviag 
eniployroent  to  women  and  children. 

The  following  fairs  are  held  in  Rutlandshire: — Oakham, 
first  Monday  aAer  Plough-Monday ;  Monday  after  Fehntaiy 
14  ;  Monday  after  Apru  6  ;  May  6  ;  Saturday  in  Whitsun- 
'ft  I  1  k  ;  l  ilt  Saturday  but  inv  in  July  ,  Monday  after 
August  13  ;  September  9  ;  Monday  alter  October  1 1  ;  Moo- 
day  afler  November  II;  seoond  Ifonday  iA  DOOMBbcr. 
Uppingham,  March  7 ;  July  7.  . 

nivisiomt,  Jbmu,  4«i-~The  divisions  of  the  eeanty  are  I 
as  follows:— 

Area  is  AcTM.  Pvf.  1S31. 
.  27.900  4,274 
.  2i».3«0  3.468 
.  l4.flM  3,77» 
.  18,140  44«t 
.    16,580  3MS 


NWBt. 

Alstoe  Hundred     .  North 
East       do.         .  Bast 
Martinsler  do.       .  Central 
Oakham  Boko      .  West 
Wiandyke  Hnndnd  S.  and  8.S. 


97,500 


There  are  only  two  market-towns,  Oakham  and  Upj  in:: 
ham- 
Oak  ham,  or  Okeham,  is  in  Oakham  Soke,  in  the  v.ile 
of  Catnioss.  It  had  an  autient  castle,  erected  prut  a:  .y 
by  Waloheline  De  Femeris.  a  younger  branch  of  liw  fiundy 
of  da  Penats.  to  whom  Henry  II.  had  granted  the  manor. 
Tlie  manor  and  wstle  repeatedly  reverted  to  the  crown,  and 
were  again  repeatedly  granted.  Among  the  possessors  of 
them  were:  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Henry 
III. ;  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  brother  of  Edward  II.;  De 
Vere,  eail  of  Cxford  and  duke  of  Ireland,  f.ivouritc  of 
Richard  11.;  Thomas  of  Woodstoc  k,  uncle  to  the  sane 
kio^;  Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckin;.;ham,  the  supporter  and 
viotim  of  RioliardIIL{  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex: 
and  Gcoi^  Villietv,  duke  of  Boekingbam,  the  witty  and 
pj  1  fit j^ato  favourite  of  Charles  II.  Of  this  castle,  the  county- 
liiuli,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held,  and  the  other  business 
of  the  county  and  the  town  transacted,  is  a  remain;  tbe 
other  parts  are  in  ruins.  Tbe  architecture  is  uf  late  Norman 
or  very  early  English.  The  fale  of  the  ca^lle-yard  and  tbe 
inteiiar  of  tlm  eooo^lMll  am  covered  with  hocao-ohoee;  tbe 
lord  of  tbe  manor  behtp  authorised  by  antient  gram  or 
custom  t'l  til  rnand  of  every  peer,  on  first  passing  through 
the  lordsiiip,  a  shoe  from  ouc  of  his  horses,  ur  a  sum  uf 
money  to  purchase  one  in  lieu  of  it.  Some  of  these  shoes 
are  gilt,  and  stamped  with  the  donor's  name.  Among  them 
era  shoes  given  by  queen  Slmabeth,  by  the  late  onke  of 
York,  and  by  Geoq|s  IV«  when  prince  lefeat. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish,  in  1891.  w«a  MO,  tn-> 
habited  by  624  famiUes,  beside  29  uninhabited  houses,  and 
10  building.  The  population  was  2390,  about  one-fourth 
agricultural.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3130  acres.  I  be 
town  consists  of  neatly-built  houses.  The  church  is  a  large 
edifice,  mostly  of  perpendicular  character.  It  has  a  fine 
tower  and  spire ;  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  erectod  by 
Roger  Flore,  who  died  a  jx  1 483.  Tbeie  is  a  library  con- 
nected with  this  chureb,  of  about  200  vols,  folio,  coRsistiriir 
chtelly  of  the  decrees  of  councils,  the  fatlwrs,  schoolmen, 
and  other  divines.  TbLi  e  ;>  a  s  In,,;!  Ii  iiNC  iq  the  church- 
yard for  the  richly  endowed  gramiuui-scliool,  and  connected 
with  it  is  a  buildint^  originally  used  as  an  hospital  for 
men,  but  now  occupied  by  the  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  and  his  boarders.  There  are  meeting- bouaea  fer 
Wesleyaos.  Independenia.  and  Baptials.  There  is  a  gaol 
and  house  ef  eorreetion  ftr  the  county  in  an  open  spot  near 
the  castle. 

The  Oakham  canal  affords  facilities  for  supplying  lb* 
town  with  coal,  and  for  sending  corn  to  the  manufoctunng 
districts.  Tlie  market,  which  is  on  Saturday,  is,  a  good 
corn-market:  and  there  are  three  yearly  fair:,  a uiient  in- 
stitution, and  ewht  of  modem  datCb  Ibr  cattle.  The  aaritin 
and  quarter  saisiens  aw  held  here  x  and  the  oourtof  elee- 
Iton  f;:r  iV.n  county  members.   It  is  tlif  onlv  i-rilliTuv station. 

Ihe  living  is  a  vicarage  united  witii  me  chapelries  of 
I^qgham,  Btooksh  and  SilveMeM^of  tbe  olsar  yeuiy  itlus 
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ot  9I8{.,  with  a  gkb&-house,  in  the  gift  of  lUe  dean  and 
chapter  of  WaBtminster. 

Thore  ««r6^  in  ia33,  twelve  day-schooU.  with  3G5  chil- 
dien;  ioeluding  the  grammar-achoul  with  40  boys,  and  a 
national -school  with  &4  boy*  and  30  giris.  There  were 
three  Sunday-schools,  with  2S5  children,  besides  the  national 
•cliool,  tho  children  of  m  hich  attended  aho  on  Sunday. 

JeflTtey  Hudson,  the  well-known  dwarf  (introduced  by  Sir 
TV. Scott, in  bit*FsferilortkeFtak*),«MlMfii«lO«luuD, 

A.D  1619. 

Uiipingham  is  in  Martinsley  hundred,  six  miles  south 
of  OaUwowat  the  inteneetien  of  UieM«)KHi  mail*iood«itli 
tho  «nMi«nMid  from  Leicester  to  Stamlbrd.  The  ono  of  the 

parish  is  1210  acres.  It  had,  in  1831.  342  houses,  inhabited 
by  358  families,  and  7  houses  uninhabited.  The  town 
consists  chifflv  of  one  street,  tolerably  well  paved,  with  an 
open  arc.i  in  the  centre.  The  houses  are  in  general  good, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  place  >»  iiupertor  to  that  of  Oak- 
ban,  Tott  chureb  la  Ixm,  with  a  loAj  apiNk  and  ooatains 
Mv«ra1  tDtefeetins  poitiotM.  The  me  franinar«Hehool 
hnu<^c  i".  n!»at  and  plain  building, at  i-iiri  -  f  t!.p  rlmrch- 
yurd;  ajia  (iierc  ii  an  hospital  for  po<jr  men.  TIilsij  iiiSti- 
tutions,  whith  are  well  endowed,  were,  as  We  ll  as  the 
erammat-si-hool  and  hotpit^il  at  C^hani,  foiuid«d  bvRo- 
Mrt  Johnson,  archdeacon  of  LoioMler,  ISM.  There 
an  two  dissentiug  meeting-houiM. 

The  populatkm  of  Uppingham,  in  ISSl,  was  1757,  about 
one-fiflh  af,'ricuUural.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday ; 
and  there  are  luu  >  early  I'luim  fur  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  coarse  linens.  Raci.-s  ore  bold  OO  a OOUno  Ollkd  the 
Brand,  just  south  of  the  town. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  ralue  of  661/., 
vith  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

There  were  in  1833  six  dame-schools,  with  QOdliMiran; 
six  other  day-scbooU.  with  266  scholars,  indudiog  t)w  free 
grammai-scbool  with  32  boys,  and  natbnal  lenool  with 
100  boys  and  6C  gixia;  and  two  SnnilajMobooK  with  161 
chililrpn. 

Dit  iiions  /or  Eeelesiastical  and  Lef(iU  Purjioses. — The 
county  is  included  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Nurihampton, 
and  diucese  of  Peterborough.  It  comprehends  the  rural 
doanerin  of  AUtow,  O&kham-Soca.  Huuand  or  Ulartinsley, 
Bast  Hundnd,  and  Wrandike.  These  divisions  am  eoinci- 
dont  or  nearly  so  with  the  hundreds  of  the  same  name. 
The  number  of  parishes  is  given  in  the  Population  Returns 
at  52;  the  number  of  benefices  is  given  by  Mr.  Brewer 
{B0ttutiet  qf  England  and  IVaUt)  at  49,  vi*.,  31  rectories, 
13  viearagMi  and  6  chapelriea. 

Iba  county  it  induded  in  the  Midland  Cirenit ;  tha  anisas 
and  i{nart«r-««Miot»  are  hold  at  Oakham,  when  is  tho 
county  gaol. 

Rutlandshire  returns  two  members  to  parliament;  they 
are  elected  and  the  p(dl  takoo  atOakbam.  Than  il  »o 
other  poUing-aalion. 

History  and  Antiquities.— This  county  appears  to  have 
bean  ineludad  in  the  t»untrj  of  the  Coritani ;  and  upjon  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Britmn  was  inelttded  in  tbo  ptrovinee  of 
Flavia  Cae^ariensis.  A  Roman  road,  (^nerally  consi- 
dered, though  Bloro  disputes  it,  to  be  Ermine-street,  crossed 
the  eaatcrn  side  of  the  county  in  the  line  of  the  present 
North  road,  and  a  Roman  btaliou  appears  to  have  oxi»t<!d 
at  Great  Casterton,  which  is  jiut  wiinin  the  boundary  of 
the  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford;  but  anii- 
qnaries  are  not  agreed  as  to  which  of  tha  Antontna  stations 
it  is  to  be  identified  with.  There  an  lome  nmainc  of  the 
oncampmenl  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  present  village ; 
it  was  SQuare,  and  had  an  area  of  about  '17  acres,  and  was 
defended  on  the  south  and  west  sidfs  by  the  river  Wash. 
Ermine  street  may  be  tnced  in  tbo  fbrm  of  a  tailed  hank 
four  or  live  feet  high. 

Under  the  Saxons  this  county  was  incladMl  in  the  kin^;- 
dom  of  Moieia.  Fram  than  it  to  hava  darivad  lU 

iiuna  of  Roihnd,  in  Doraeiiday  *1late1and,*  which  was 

porhniS  given  first  to  a  pn',-t  rr.lr  nf  the  yirr^m-:  romUy. 
This  OMtrict  of  Roteland,  which  w  .5.  rruiui  land,  had  been 
bequeathed  by  Kdward  the  Coikl'  ir  t  j  his  queen  Eadgith 
or  tfditb  for  her  life,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  tho  abbey  at 
Wntninstor.  William  the  Conqueror  Imwover  resumed 
tbo  cranti  living  the  tithes  to  tna  abbot  and  monks,  and 
dividing  the  greater  part  of  ^  land  among  b»  foUowen. 
In  the  reis^n  of  John,  Rutland,  then  first  mentioned  as  a 
county,  waj>  ansigoed  to  bis  queen  Isabel  as  part  of  her 
domir.  In  tha  la^t  of  Sdwara  IL  tbo  ctowd  a|ipaan  to 


have  possessed  East  Hundred.  Martiniley,  and  AUtoe 
Wrandyke  belonged  to  the  Beauchainps.  earls  of  Warwick 
Oakham  Soke  is^iot  mentioned,  and  is  supposed  to  hava 
been  included  in  Martinsley  hundred.  An  earl  of  Rutland 
is  nMNtionad  Ui  a  chaciac  of  Hanty  L,  but  notbinf  is  known 
of  htm.  The  first  known  carl  was  Bdmrd.  ddat  son  of 
Edmund  of  v,  who  was  tbe  fifth  son  of  Edward  111. 

Tho  lille  was  inherited  by  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  by 
his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  stabbed  by 
Lord  Clifford,  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in  which 
Richard  himself  fell,  A.D.  I46U.  The  earldom  wa^  revised 
byUencY  VlU..and  conforrad  on  the  family  of  Roos:  it 
aftarwaras  came  to  tbe  Mannon  (kmily,  in  wbow  fltvonr  it 
was  rr^^cd  to  j  dukedom,  which  still  exists.  Few  incidents 
of  hisioncai  iinerest  are  connected  with  this  county.  Wriyhl, 
in  his  *  History  of  Rutland,'  mentions  that  in  luiG  a  battle 
of  doubtful  issue  was  fought  between  the  Danes  and  tha 
Saxons,  but  the  aeeount  is  at  least  very  doobtful.  In  ajd,  . 
1 381,  Uenry  L«  Spancer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  oasemblsd  a 
fbreeat  BnrUy  in  tbia  county  to  suppress  tbe  insurraotion  i 
of  tbe  commons  in  Norlblk,  under  John  the  Litester  or 
Dyer.  [Norfolk,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  270.]  And  in  H69  (accord- 
ing to  Grafton's  Chronicle),  the  Lincc't  -.liiiL  ir.  ari^ents 
under  Sir  Robert  Welles  or  Wells  were  duieaud  with  Rreat 
loss  by  Edward  IV.,  at  Hornfleld  in  Empinghatn  parish,  in 
this  county,  beyond  Stamford.  It  may  be  well  to  notice 
here  that  Grafton  ascribes  the  rebellion  to  the  instigation  of 
the  earl  of  Warwiak:  and  aakas  the  executioa  of  Loid 
Wells,  the  father  of  Sir  Robert,  tha  eonsequenre.  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  rising.  [Compare  L  nc  1  nshirb,  vol. 
xiv.,  p.  15.]  The  battle  is  commonly  known  as  the  battle 
of  Losu'coai-ficld.  from  the  fugitives  ttuowing  off  tbair  oaata 
in  order  to  escape  more  swiftly. 

The  antiquities  of  the  county  are  ehieSy  ecclesiastical. 
TiekanoDta.  Little  Castarton,  Enj^gbam*  Bssendine,  and 
Kotton  cbtmhas,  aH  on  tha  east  side  of  the  county,  go  baek 
to  the  Norman  period.  Tickcncote  has  <  fcn  n  very  (  nri  u? 
specimen  of  enriched  Norman,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1 7^2,  and 
only  tbe  elabornt  i  \  ornamented  arch  between  the  nave  and 
chancel,  and  part  of  tbe  groining;  of  tbe  chancel;  with  tbe 
font,  remain.  Before  it  was  nbiiut,  it  hod  attracted  much 
attention,  and  soma  antiquaries  nnidad  it  as  of  early 
Saxon  data.  Tbe  drareh  at  UttlaTStstatton  basanava, 
aisles,  and  cliancel,  with  a  gable  for  two  bells  at  tha  west 
end :  the  piers  and  arches  are  late  Norman,  and  the  fbrm 
of  the  capitals  resembles  the  Roman.  The  other  parts  of 
the  church  are  of  various  later  dates.  Empingham  churcli 
has  a  nave  with  aisles,  and  a  transept,  with  a  tower  and 
spin  of  good  composition.  The  piers  and  arches  of  tbe 
etuifcii  aw  lata  Noman  or  early  Xnglisbj  the  chanoel, 
transeots,  and  lower  nart  of  tha  to««r  an  aariy  Sngliab. 
Essenaine  is  a  small  ebureb.  with  nava  and  chancel,  and  a 
gable  for  two  bells  at  the  western  end:  the  archi'.i  1  unc;  is 
partly  Norman,  partlv  early  English :  the  south  duur  is 
Norman,  enriched  with  zig-xag  moulding  and  other  orna- 
ments. Under  the  arch  are  three  figures  in  relief,  npre- 
sentii^  tha  Saviour  supported  by  two  angels:  then  an 
scrulpturea  an  aaoh  side  of  tbo  dooc  Ketton  is  a  large  aion 
church,  with  a  towsr  and  lofty  spin  at  Aa  fntanection: 
iliiiUi;li  some  Norman  features  are  intermingled,  its  general 
rl,<ii^ct€r  la  early  Enjflish.  Tbe  spire,  which  is  nbl>€d  at 
the  angles  and  perforated  by  twelve  windows,  is  nearlv  i  ) 
feet  higli,  and  of  beautiful  proportions.  Of  Pickworth 
church  there  remains  a  beautiful  arch  or  doorway,  with 
clustered  pillars,  tho  capitals  of  wbieb  an  adotnad  with  ele- 
gantly carved  foliage.  Ryhdl  ehunh  bas  a  tovar  and 
spire  of  early  Engll^,  with  some  singular  features. 

(Blore's  History  qf  JRutlandthire  ;  BtauiiM  of  England 
and  Wales;  BiiAmaaft  Qotkk drehiUdurt ;  IMimtnt'  j 
ary  Papera.)  •  j 

BTATimCI.  I 

1 

Population. — Of  4940  males  aged  twenty  and  upwards, 
only  twelve  were,  in  ls31,  employed  in  manufacture-^,  or  in 
making  manulacturing  machinery.  Rutlandshire  ranks 
third  in  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  of  the  above- 
mentioned  4940  males,  there  were  2703  engaged  in  aKri- 
euhural  pursuits  in  1831.  namely  19iu  as  labourers.  429  as 
oeeupiars  enploying  labourers,  and  424  as  occupwnwba 
were  not  amployers  of  hired  atrriculturol  labour* 

The  population  of  tiie  county  in  each  of  the  Mowing 
daeannary  porio4s  wait— '  ^ 
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Mm* 

PfinalM. 

TaUL 

7978 

8378 

16,3&6 

1811 

7931 

8449 

16,3oU 

0-U 

\m 

9223 

9264 

18,487 

12-86 

tttl 

«M4 

4-85 

•howiag  an  iiwraMe  of  30S9  betwrnm  the  fint  mnd  last 
periodn,  or  17|  pet  cent,  the  inereiw  for  England  tad 

Wali!-i  in  llie  same  period  being 57  per  cent. 

The  following  table  presents  a  iummary  of  llie  pu()u!a- 
tton  of  each  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 : — 


Boons. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

rtBMNS. 

HUMDBSDS. 

BaiM 

Unia- 
habU«d. 

fiaitWf 

etaI>loyt>cl 
iaafri- 
ooltui*. 

C)|i'-flv 
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3933 
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99 
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County  ExptnMt^  Crim,  ^c— In  the  throe  rears  1 748- 
49-50,  the  average  tum  expended  annually  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was  esi/.;  in  1776  it  was  2GG4i.;  fur  the  three 
years  1783  1  ,  tii.  mni  il  iu<  1-1  was  2064/.;  Mid  Hmt  tbo 
undor-meniioned  periods  as  tollows; — 
£  ».  d. 

8.376,    beins   10    I   for  each  inhabitant. 


1801 
1811  11.168, 
18S1  10.575. 
I8S1  8.809, 

Till'  sum  raised 
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ftslicr  iukI  maiolraaaec  of  poor  • 


year  endins  25th  of  March.  183:),  was  12,190/..  of  wbieh 
Mtn  10.985/.  was  assessed  on  land;  ttSkvn  houioa;  1971. 
on  milla,  fiietorioit,  &e.;  and  I39t  on  nnnoiial  ffofiu.  na- 
vtgatiMi,  te.  The  expendildn  far  the  y«m  ending  25tb 
MtMh,  18S4-S7<46  wt»  at  Mtowa  :— 

ISM.  M.  .  IMO. 

£.             *.  S. 

9.000  6.1,9  7X6 

»7           W«  6 

UM         M  m 

n.yyi  essb  7.4M 
Tlio  total  saving  cfToett  rl  in  18  lo,  compared  with  1834. 
was  ,ir-lLi/,,  ov  jiur  cent.  Tlic  ex|HTi'litiiio  per  head  with 
rutercnce  to  the  population  in  1831.  was  ^s. -id.  in  1834; 
64.  5d.  in  1837;  and  in  1840.  in  consequence  of  the  high 
price  of  pioviskiiia.  it  mh*  to  7**  Bd.  per  head.  The  number 
of  paupers  reUeved  in  1839  was  1S35;  and  in  1840  there 
wore  1454  ivlioveJ,  or  7  per  cent,  ofthe  total  population,  bcin<; 
one  andone-hiiif  utiilur  ilioavoiat;t-  for  En;;Uuia,and  oni.'-!;alf 
t|je  average  for  Wiltsliin-.  In  ;s3j  6  the  number  of  bas- 
tards charijeable  to  parishes  in  the  county  wa.s  1  ia  242  of 
the  total  population ;  the  proportion  for  England  being  I  in 
215.  and  fur  some  of  the  Welsh  counties  less  than  1  in  60. 
In  1830  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  births  in  the  ooanty  iraa  1  in  88  ;  the  proportion  for 
Eiteland  being  1  in  20. 

The  county-rate  expcnrliture  arnnxintt^d  to  273/.  in  1792  ; 
47.'/.  Jii  ISO!  :  2020/,  in  1811;  I'2>J6/.  in  1821;  1192/.  in 
1831 ;  and  dMl.  in  \Hrs. 

In  1839  the  sum  of  921/.  was  collected  on  account  of 
cbttrdi  expenses,  of  whieh  sum  581/.  was  derived  frum 
ehurelk-rataa.  and  340/.  ftom  mioot  other  iouroes,  tnolud- 
in^  203/.  from  eitalea  and  vaBi<«haifgea.  The  expeiiditnre 
amounted  to  87411,  and  indoded  S06t  far  tepaiia  of 

churches. 

TIl  tatisiics  of  the  highways  for  the  y»ars  1812-13-14. 
the  annual  average  licing  taken,  were  as  follows:— Length 
of  Mired  streeu  and  turnpike  rwids,  63  miles;  all  other 
hi^bwajfa  used  for  wbeel-earriagast  254  miles;  rates  levied 
far  repair  of  the  abova,  33S7/.;  eomposition  in  lien  of  sta- 
tute dut^,  403/. ;  estimated  ralue  of  statute  labour  per- 
formed in  kind,  2032/,  In  1839  the  expenditure  on  the 
highways,  estimated  at  '2C7  mdcs  in  length,  vaa  46941.,  the 
cost  of  repair  per  mile  being  17/.  llr. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  the  county  iti  1834  was 
four.  Tbo  total  income  was  6406/.,  the  ebisH  itegn  being 
3757/.  fitoaa  tolls;  405/.  parish  eomposition  in  liettof  sla- 
tme  duty :  and  1076/L  estimated  value  of  statute  labour 
performed.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  6081/.;  and 
ibDodad  dil>lBtot1waiMuntcf0900fc  Iiil88« 


the  income,  including  money  borrowed,  was  5804/. ;  and 
the  eiapendituie,  including  d(A»t>  paid  of^  56 10/.  Hie  debts 
amounted  to  about  two  years*  dear  annusl  income  (the  pro- 
portion of  doVits  for  England  hcinp  equal  to  4^  Tear?"  inporae), 
and  the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  was  3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  debt,  that  for  England  bcinf,;  I  J  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persona  charged  with  criminal  oflenees 
and  co!ninit(c<l  in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending 
1819-26-33.  was  66,  83.  aud  102,  making  an  annual  avenge 
in  eaeh  period  of  8, 11*i  and  14*5  rsspeetively.  The  atverue 
of  tlie  six  years  firom  1834  to  1839  inelusive  was  19-5.  the 
total  committals  far  the  above  years  being  1 1 7.  The  num- 
ben  far  eaeh  year  were  as  f  I' 

1834.      mx      1^         1337.  183S. 
Committed    2i       li       Jl       J7       13  13 
Convicted     21       13       16       19        7  11 
Acquitted     4       1       8       8       6  2 
The  avengoeontMyraSivji  lesolts  presented  hf  the  etiminal 
tables  for  so  small  a  population  as  Rutlandshwe  are  aden- 
lated  rather  to  mislead  than  afford  information.    For  e\- 
ample,  in  1835  the  proportion  of  persons  committed  to  th-- 
total  popula'ion  was  1  m  1292,  and  fur  Kngland  and  Wale* 
631.  but  in  1837  the  proportion  in  Rutlandshire  rose  to  I 
in  718.  the  number  of  committals  being  15  in  the  fomer 

Car  and  25  in  the  latter.  For  the  last  «s  jreaia  the  average 
B  been  as  nearly  as  possible  1  in  1000,  which  Is  a  more 
faT()ur:iMe  pr;>p:irtion  than  jirovail-*  in  any  of  the  eastern  i.r 
soulhern  airncultural  counties.  The  number  of  (cmales 
romniitted  does  not  average  more  than  2,  and  in  1839  there 
wa^not  one.  In  1837-8-9  the  proportion  of  instructed  crimi- 
nals in  Rutlandshire  averaged  39  per  cent.,  which  was  higher 
than  in  anjr  other  county,  the  county  of  Bedford  standing 
as  tow  as     per  cent 

The  number  of  registered  electors  in  the  eounty  in  1835 
was  1328.  and  1373  in  1840.  In  the  latter  year  there  were 
858  voters  po^st.'ssing  freehold  qualiflcattons ;  68  copyhijiders ; 
9  leaseholder?,  for  liven  or  periods  of  years;  327  occupying 
tenants  at  a  rent  of  50/.  per  annum;  24  deriving  the  rii^bt 
of  voting  frum  otRces  which  thev  enjoyed;  and  B7  w«re 
were  either  joint  qualifications  or  oonble  qvalileationt. 
There  is  no  savings'-bank  in  the  eountf. 
BdaeatioH.—'TlM  sinnmary  fW»m  tbe  Retwm  to  Ptelia 
nieiit  in  1833,  in  obedience  to  circiilars  is>ueil  to  church- 
wardens and  other  local  authorities  thruiit;hont  Kngland 
and  Wales,  niii^lit  be  oinitteti  in  the  case  of  this  county,  3 
much  more  complete  statistical  inquiry  having  taken  piaee 
in  1838.  under  the  direetion  of  the  Manaihester  Statistics! 
Society :  but  for  the  purpoee  of  comparing  the  lesuit  of  tint 
ofleial  inquiry  with  the  one  bat  mentieiwd.  the  fanner  it 
given  iti  an  abridged  farm. 

Infant-schools 

Scholars,  ajred  from  2  to  7  years  . 
Daily  schools 

Scholars,  aged  from  4  to  14  years  . 


10 


102 


2707 


Total  daily  1 
Total  scbdan  under  dally  testnietion 

Sunday.Bchools       .  .  , 

Scholars  at  such  schools,  aged  ftoa 
410  15 


112 
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11m  most  apparent  defect  in  the  oiEotal  returns  arises 
Wmi  the  iiupouibilit^  uf  tucertaining  the  riUBibcr  of  dupli- 
mt9  entries  of  scholars  who  attend  both  day  atid  Suoday 
«hoots,  and  consequently  the  number*  who  are  not  leeeiv- 
nj;  any  eiiacation  at  all  cannot  be  detertntiie  l  Thi-  above 
ifficial  return  for  Rutlundshins  is  believed  to  l>e  tuom  uccu- 
ate  thau  fur  any  other  county.  Tliu  corrcciiousare  therefori! 
uss  than  they  would  be  in  other  cases.  The  following  »Ute- 
□onuare  taken  from  the  Report  oflheManchesterSlalislical 
ioeietys-'Thc  population  of  the  oouoty,  in  J 834*  vaseati* 
nated  at  So.ooo,  and  the  number  of  ehildren  between  5 
nd  15  yean  of  uge  at  SUOO.  Of  these  3561  wore  found  to 
m  attending  either  day  or  Sunday  schools,  leaving  1 439, 
r  itbuut  19  per  cent.,  not  receiving  school  instruction, 
.''aking  the  scholars  of  all  agea»  it  WM  found  tliat  1U7,  or 
bout  5-G  per  cent,  of  Hm  pofNitalioii.  attandad  day  and 
wenins  acbools;  1922.  or  about  9*6  per  eent.  of  the  popu- 
ation  attended  both  day  and  Sunday  schoolji ;  and  tS74.  or 
bout  6'4  )>t'r  rent,  uf  the  population,  attended  Sundav- 
chools  onK.  The  dame  and  common  day  sclunds  were 
.tttMuled  by  6-26  perctMil.,  niid  iho  eiidowed  orciianly  (tc  liools 
■y  H'id  per  cent.,  of  the  total  populaiiuu.  Out  of  46  psntihes 
nd  2  hamloti  in  the  county  there  wore  only  7  parishes  and 
he  2  bamleta  without  a  Bunday-aeboo).  Out  of  J  40  achools. 
11  but  14  bad  been  eetaUidiad  linea  1801 ;  «3  aeboolsbad 
•mh  eonaeoead  fteu  1830  to  1838;  and  $8  ftnm  1801  to 


1830.  The  following  '  General  Summary  of  Schools  and 
Scholars  in  the  county  of  RuUand  in  183H '  is  appended  to 
the  Manohaeter '  Report '  (p.  31A,  voL  ii  of  the  Jotmtti  qf 
tkf  SttOuHeal  Soeii  tif  qfLoiUhn). 

In  anotlier  '  Ropoit '  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  So- 
ciety, '  On  the  Condition  of  ihe  Population  in  Three  Parishes 
m  Rutlandshire,  in  ix.I'-t,"  it  is  staled  that  7j  v*-'*^"*  P®' 
cent,  were  able  to  read,  and  44  per  cent,  could  write,  in  one 
parish,  and  in  tl>e  two  other  pariahea  it  wai  foond  that  the 
proportion  of  tbe  Ibrmar  «u  81  par  cent,  and  of  tbe 
latter  30  percent.  On  tbe  whole,  Rutlan^ire  maybe 
rw^ardod  an  con  5  i  u  advance  of  other  counties.  In 
the  •  Second  Aniu.ai  li.  pmi  oi  liio  Repistrar-Gencral,*  the 
number  who  !.i;;ned  wuh  marks  in  ailcsiation  of  marriages 
is  given  as  33  per  cent,  wiule  in  Uedtbrdiihire  the  propor- 
tion was  Cl>  per  cent.  Little  however  has  been  done 
throughout  the  eounty  to  OKtend  editeation  bqrond  reading 
and  writing  or  to  develep  tbe  intelligence  of  the  people. 
The  Muii -hi  •  t'jr  '  Report'  states  that  '  want  of  book?  is  a 
very  venous  inipeduneiit  to  liie  usefulness  of  tlie  scliuols.' 
The  books  most  commonly  found  m  the  n>tia<ie8  in  the 
three  parishes  which  the  Society  made  the  ^uhjcoi  of  aaepa* 
rate  inquiry  were  Fox's  '  Martyrs;'  Fleetwood's  *l4ih  ol 
Christ;'  and  Venn's  '  Whole  Duty  of  Man.'  Few  oottacaa 
vera  entirely  destitute  of  bookti  bnt  ihey  were  almost 
eluiively  rel%iotts  works. 


General  Summary  qfSehoolt  and  Sehatart  in  the  CktmOlf  qfRmtbmd,  1838. 
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RUTUU.  fLATiwiJ 

RUY.SCH,  FREDERIC,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was 
turn  ui  the  lia^uc.  in  1638.  His  father  wa&  sccruiory  uf  tbu 
3lates-(ieiu>ral  of  Holland.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leyden, 
n<ik  bis  doctor's  degree  in  1664,  and  then  return«i  to  prac- 
i^e  at  the  Hague.  In  1666  he  publislied  his  flr«t  work  on 
.hevidTesof  tba  lymphatic  vessels. and  in  the  following  year 
M  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  Amster- 
bm.  From  tbii  timi;  he  devoted  hira^-elf  entirely  to  the  study 
)f  niiatotny,  or  rathorto  iha  formation  of  un  anatomical  mu- 
leum,  for  lie  seems  to  have  legarded  the  science  of  anatomy 
IS  a  pursuit  far  inferior  to  tlie  art  of  prcparaiion-making. 
(n  this  art  he  was  certainly  nnei|nalled  by  any  of  his  con- 
»mporaries,  and  the  aaemmta  (iven  by  those  who  saw  his 
naienm,  of  tbe  perfcet  aiaie  in  wUeh  the  bodies  of  chil- 


dren and  animals  were  prewrved.  with  all  the  apparent 
freshiu  ss  and  bloom  of  life,  il  they  could  be  cnlirely  credited, 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  thai  he  has  not  yet  bad  a  rival 
in  the  preservation  of  bwlies.  lu  tbe  art  of  disiecting  and 
of  injecting  tho  blood-vesseU  how«ver,  in  which  RuyM:h 
was  supp(»ed  to  be  equally  eminent,  be  has  long  been  far 
surpassed;  and  it  is  prubalde  that  bis  best  prcper.Hions  of 
this  kind  were  not  superior  to  those  which  are  ordiuarilv 
made  at  the  present  day. 

By  unceasing  labour  Ruysch  collected  a  most  extensive 
museum  of  anatomical  preparations  of  all  kinds,  for  whieb. 
in  1698,  Peter  of  Russia  gave  him  3tt.000  florins.  It  waa 
then  conveyed  to  Pctersburff,  where,  it  is  said,  the  greater 
part  has  since  decayed,  atidhecome  n-eU-v,  Mer  selling 
his  first  museum,  Ruysch  commence<lwilh  uuubiiiod  ardour 
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to  collect  a  scmnd,  a  purl  of  which,  at  his  death  in  1731, 
watt  sold  to  iho  king  of  Polaml  for  20,000  Uoi  ins. 

Ruyaoh's  raehtit  an  on  anatomist  have  been  greatly  orer- 
rated.  In  ail  bis  works,  which  make  vp  fivo  large  quarto 
voltinM*  tb«m  it  no  oTula&oe  ttwt  Im  wm  siora  tbaa  a  plod* 
fling  anatoDiMilartut  Tlunigli  h*  elaiiMd  many  diMoveriea, 
those  that  really  belong  to  him  are  few  an  1  not  important ; 
and  m  proportion  to  ihe  labour  expended  m  ihu  jiursuii  of 
anatomy,  few  have  contributed  less  to  Hs  pro^^rcis  as  a  sci- 
ence, fur  lie  ilid  not  oven  publish  the  modoji  of  luakiitg  lia 
preparations. 

RUYSDASI«  ov  RU YSDAAL.  JACOB.  Tbia  gr«at 
landscape-painter  WM  born  ct  Haarlem,  in  1635.  Hemw 

originally  brouKht  up  to  surgery,  whtrh  ho  practised  for  a 
short  time,  but  he  appears  to  have  painted  at  an  early  ai^e, 
and  eventually  he  adopted  painting  as  his  pnifession.  If  we 
may  judge  from  a  certain  similarity  of  handling,  he  pro- 
bably  received  the  first  instruction  in  his  art  from  his  elder 
bfouiar  Sokiaion.  vtio  «■>  »  good  laiidMap»-paiat«r, 
but  hii  npntatlon  has  bsan  loat,  or  ratbvr  obseurBd,  bjr  the 
superior  name  of  tii^,  lii  nthcr.  Solomon  was  born  also  in 
Haarlem,  in  iuio,  aiul  died  there  in  1670;  he  was  the 
scholar  of  Schoeft  and  Van  Goyen.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  inveution  of  an  admirable  composition  in  imita- 
tion of  variegated  marbles. 

JmoIi  RuTsdiol  became  the  flriond  of  Nicolas  Boighem, 
•nd,  as  has  been  reported,  hii  aoholar ;  bttt  thia,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  c\trrmp  dissimilarity  of  their  styles,  is 
highly  improbable.  }{.uysdael  was  a  simple  but  accurate 
imitator  of  nature,  mi'l  lii->  taste  mi,  liiie;l  turn  towards  the 
wild  and  the  secluded ;  but  he  displayed  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment injthe  aeleciion  of  his  subjects,  and  for  the  power  and 
at  the  MineliiiM  the  truth  of  his  imitationa  he  has  nev«r 
bean  equalled.  Woods  and  waierlUb  are  the  ptevailing 
subjects  of  his  landscapes,  and  he  rarely  if  ever  painted  a 
scene  without  introducmi,'  either  a  ca.scade  or  a  rivulet.;  He 
Occ4isionally  also  paint  li  inarir.e  riects. 

Ruysdael's  works,  independent  of  their  powerful  effect 
■nd  maatorly  imitation,  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
Mher  aMStora  to  the  pecnliahlj  that  the  foregrounds  eenc- 
rally  constitate  the  pletutes,  the  distaneea  beme  introduoed 
simply  as  accessories  to  complete  the  view,  and  he  may  be 
said  perhaps  never  in  have  produced  a  mere  scenic  effect. 
His  <  II  lhau;;h  warm,  as  aho  his  foliage,  is  that  of 
a  norihorn  climate,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  lie  ever 
visited  Italy ;  he  was  fond  of  rather  cold  and  cloudy  skies 
with  aitdden  and  powerful  masses  of  light  and  shade.  Ruys- 
dael  never  peinted  figunes;  those  which  are  introdneed  into 
his  compositions  were  painted  byOatadib  Wouvermanns,  a 
Vandcvelde,  or  BorKhem. 

His  works  arc  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  good 
judges.  There  are  fnie  specimens  of  them  in  most  of  the 
principal  collections  of  Kuropo.  The  Slafr-Hunt,  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden,  the  figurea  of  which  are  by  Van- 
datelde,  ia  geoerally  reputed  to  be  his  masterpiece ;  but 
there  is  a  Targe  woody  landscape  in  the  Doria  gallery  at 
Rome,  of  surprising  power  and  beauty,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly unsurpassed  by  any  ]>roduction  of  its  class.  Ruysdael 
also  etched  a  few  plates  in  a  very  bold  and  effective  style, 
but  impressions  from  them  are  very  scarce.  He  died  at 
'Haarlem  in  I681«  in  the  fortv-si^tib  year  of  hia  age.  Ihe 
edebmted  Hobhema  studied  the  works  of  RnysdsM*  (Des- 
camps ;  Fiorillo.) 

RUYTER.  MICHAEL,  bom  at  Fleiswngen  in  1607, 
went  to  sea  at  eleven  years  of  age  as  a  rahni-hoy,  and  rose 
successively  until  he  hei  aino  a  wanant-ofTK-er,  and,  in  1  G35, 
was  made  captain.  He  served  for  several  years  in  the  Eaut 
Indies,  and  m  1645  appointed  rcar-admirai.  In  lr<.t7 
lie  attaeked  and  sunk  off  Sallce  an  Algerine  suuadmn.  I  n 
16SS  he  was  employed  in  the  war  against  England,  and 
while  accompanying  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen  he  met 
the  English  fleet  off  Plymouth.  The  combat  was  not  deci- 
•irc,  but  Ruyter  succee<led  in  saving;  ins  convoy.  In  lfij3 
he  commanded  a  division,  under  Van  Tromp.  and  was 
beaten  b^  Blake,  but  be  had  afterwards  an  advantage  over 
the  English  near  the  Goodwin  Sands.  In  1 655  he  was  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  chastise  the  pitsles  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis.  In  1659.  being  sent  by  the  Statea-General  to  the 
as.si?.t  uico  of  Denmark  B>;aiiisi  Sweden,  he  defeated  the 
Swcdi-.h  (h  et,  a*  a  rewav<l  for  which  the  king  ot  Deuuiarii 
gavs-  liiin  a  title  uf  ir  li.lity  wil h  a  pension.  In  1666  he 
fought  against  Prince  Rupert  of  Eugland  with  no  decisive 
result,  and  in  July  of  Ifaa  fbllewiag  year  he  was  hwlsii  by 


the  English.  In  June.  1667.  he  entered  the  Tliames  as  far  b4 
the  Medway,  and  destroyed  the  &hi])piiiK  at  Slicernesa.  In 
1671,  war  having  broken  out  between  France  and  Holland, 
Ruyter  had  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet  which  wos  to 
oppose  the  French  and  the  RngUsh :  be  fonghtaevenU  battles 
in  the  Channel  and  the  Oeman  Oeoen,  without  any  im- 
portant result.  In  167j  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterraneati. 
and  fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  French  admiral  Du- 
quesne,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Suily,  in  which  his  fleet  was 
worsted  and  Ruyter  had  both  bis  legs  shattered.  He 
effected  a  retreat  into  the  port  of  Syracuse,  where  be  died 
of  bis  wounds  in  April,  167C  A  splendid  ■unniBeBt  was 
raised  to  him  at  Amateidam.  and  O.  Rnndt  wrote  his  Life, 
which  was  translated  into  French,  Amsterdam,  fol.  ir?P. 
Even  Loui.s  XIV.  expressed  sorrow  on  hearing  uf  his  death, 
saying  that 'he  could  not  help  rsgTettiDg the  kws of  E great 
man.  although  an  enemy.' 

RYAN.  LOCH.  [WlOTOHSBiES.] 

RYBINSK,  in  the  govemment  of  Ysroalsv,  at  the  «ob> 
(tuenoe  of  the  Kybinkaand  the  Volga,  though  a  small  town 
:r:'h  only  3200  inhabitants,  in  a  place  of  cot!^•l'|r■'u!  le  ;  • 
porlancc.  It  is  as  it  were  the  central  point  uf  liie  iiii.itnl 
trade  and  inland  navigation  of  Russia,  because  it  is  heio 
that  the  goods  are  generally  transferred  from  the  large 
Volga  vessels  to  the  smaller  craft  which  are  tu  convey  ttMm 
by  toe  riven  and  canals  oonneeted  ^^  iih  the  Volga.  In  one 
year  1 7<0  large  vessels  have  brought  goods  to  the  value  of 
3(1  millions  of  rubles,  and  above  Coiiu  small  vcweU  have 
conveyed  these  and  other  good*  (to  the  amount,  m  all,  of  56 
millions  of  rubles)  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  number  uf 
strangers  who  visit  Rybinsk  in  the  summer  is  vmy  great. 

RYCAUT.  or  RICAUT.  SIR  PAUL,  was  the  tenth  son 
of  Sir  Feter  Ryoaut,  a  nerdiaat  of  London.  The  dale  of 
h»  birth  ia  unknown,  hot  he  took  his  ba«helor*s  degree  in 
1650,  at  Cambridge.  Tn  ICCt  ho  attended  the  carl  of  Win- 
cheUea  as  secretary,  when  that  noldeman  went  out  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  lo  Constantinople.  Durinj^  that 
embassy,  which  lasted  eight  years,  he  made  limise'if  a^ 
quainira  with  the  manners,  cusiom-i,  and  rcligu  n  of  tbe 
Turks,  and  published  tbe '  Capitulations,  Articles  of  Peee^ 
fro.,  eooeluoed  hetereen  Bngund  and  the  Porte  in  1663. 
and  also  'The  Prcfcnt  Stale  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
Three  Books,  containing  the  Maxims  uf  the  Turkish  Polr.ie. 
their  Religion,  ami  Military  Discipline.  rilustr.iu-d  v.an 
Figures,'  London.  1668.  1670.  fol.  He  was  aiicrwards  ap- 
pointed eonaul  at  Smyrna,  which  situation  ho  held  during 
eleven  years,  and  exerted  himself  diligently  in  extending 
the  eommeroe  of  England  with  the  Levant 

On  his  return  to  England,  Rycaut  employed  himself 
chutty  in  literary  occupations.  He  published  'The  present 
Stato  of  tho  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  Anno  Lhii^u 
1678,'  London,  1680,  fuL,and  a  '  History  of  the  Turkish  Km- 
pire  from  1623  to  1677,* Loudon,  1660,  r»l..  which  is  aoMl' 
tinuatton  of  KnoUys's  'History  of  the  Turks,'  and  contains 
mooh  information  omoeming  the  political  resourras  of  tbe 
Turkish  empire  and  the  manncin  of  the  Turks.  It  has 
bien  translated  into  almost  oil  tho  lan.;uagus  of  modera 
Europe,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinied. 

In  1685  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  then  lord  Ueutetiant 
Ireland,  appointed  Rycaut  secretary  of  the  provinces  oi 
Leinster  and  Connaughi,  and  Jamcs'lL  created  him  a  pnvy 
eounoillor  of  Ireland,  a  judge  of  tbe  Ooortof  Admiralty,  end 
a  knight.  The  Revolution  of  1688  deprived  him  of  all  his 
employments,  but  in  1690  he  was  appointed  resident  to 
the  Hanse  Towns  ;  he  then  went  to  reside  on  the  Con'.;- 
nent,  and  remained  there  till  1700.  when  he  returned  to 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  healtb,  and  died  on  the  16th 
December  in  tbe  same  year. 

Rycaut  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  high  character  as  a  diplotnatial,  was 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of 
tbe  modern  Gi  ei  k, ;  ho  Turkish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned.  Rycaut  published 
a  'History  of  theTui  ks  from  the  year  1675  to  1(",79,'  Loo- 
don,  170€,  folio;  an  English  translation  of  GaiTilas»o  de  la 
Vega's  *  Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru.'  London,  loss,  fol.: 
an  Kni^iah  translation  of  Platina's  'Uislory  of  tbe  Popes.' 
London.  IGB.*!,  fol.;  and  nn  English  translation  of  *EI  Cn- 
ticnti.' of  Balta.4ar  Gracian,  London,  Ui8t,  folio. 

RVK,  a  parliamentary  borough,  a  scupuri  town,  nnd  x 
member  of  iheCmquc  Ports,  is  situated  upon  an  cmiueitce 
at  the  south-eastern  curner  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and 
63  niha  Mmth<«ast  fiom  Londoa.  It  is  botuided  nii  the  eart 
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by  iIm  river  Rothcr,  the  channel  of  which  was  suddenly  di> 
verioft  from  Romney  by  the  tempest  thai  overwhelmed  Old 
Wiiichflsea  iii  tlio  year  r2S7,  and  on  ilic  south  and  west  by 
the  rtv«ir  Ttlltiighatu,  which,  having  received  the  waters  of 
the  Brede  immediately  above  the  town,  joins  the  Rother  at 
Rye:  the  united  stream  enters  the  sea  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  the  town,  and  there  forms  Old  Rye  harbour. 
Rye  u  supposed  to  be  the  Novua  Poitus  of  Ptolemy. 
The  derivation  of  iu  name  is  variously  stated :  Camden 
derives  it  from  TUrr,  N  irnaii  (Ripa,  Lat.,  a  bank  ) ;  Jeakes, 
from  the  lintish  Rhu  or  Saxon  li/tee,  a  ford;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  town  in  former  years  seems  to  favour  the  ktter 
opinion.  Tbeeerlieat  autbeutie  reoord  of  Rye  is  of  the  year 
893.  when  the  Duok, undm  the  pliat*  Hastmees,  effected  a 
landine  near  this  town,  and  afterwaida  took  Appuldote. 
Sdwaid  the  Confessor  gave  the  town  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Fescarop  in  Normandy;  Vut  n< mv  111.,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  reign  {1267),  resumed  puasctision  of  it 
for  the  bettor  defence  of  the  kingdom  by  niaritinie  operations, 
and  granted  to  the  monastery  in  exchange  the  manors  of 
Chilcenham  (Cheltenham)  and  Selover  in  Gloucestershire, 
ynth  lands  in  Lincolnshire.   The  town  it  not  nentioned  in 
*  Domeaday,'  but  it  was  doubtless  included  in  the  hundred 
of  Gheslingcs,  in  which  it  i:.  I  n  ally  situated,  and  probably 
formed  part  of  the  mauor  ot  Ramcslie.    In  the  roign  of 
Stephen,  William  d'Ipres,  earl  of  Kent,  creeled  a  tower 
ur  small  castle  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  riv«s 
at  their  jnnetkHI.  which  is  stUl  standing.    It  was  purchased 
by  the  corporation*  10  Henry  VIL,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
1^1;  immediately  below  it  is  a  modem  battery  for  ei<;htcen 
i:uns.    This  sin,;le  cattle  being  thought  insuiricient  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  E<lward  III.  caused  it  to  be  walled  on 
tho  north  and  west  sides,  the  natural  abruptness  of  the 
native  rock,  at  that  time  washed  by  the  sea.  being  considered 
«  sufficient  pratoelion  on  the  east  and  weal.  Tliore  were 
originally  three  gates,  besides  a  •naU  MMtoniipMi.  Tha 
eastern  or  hnd-gate,  the  only  one  ttin  preeerred,  hat  a 
liaiidsoroe  Gothic  arch,  flanked  on  i  u  h  ^i  l'   by  a  round 
tower.     The  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  Ut 
Kichard  II.  (1377),  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  town  and 
the  beautiful  church  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  again  in 
Si5  Henry  VI.  ( 1447X  when  the  old  records  perished.  After 
these  attaeka  of  the  eneoay.  Iha  tova  in  the  nasi  oeiituiy 
suffered  severely  itoni  peetilenee.  In  1544  there  wore  4iS 
pi  rsons  burie<l;    in  1563  no  lesa  than  765  died,  of  whom 
ihcro  were  buried  in  August  105,  in  September  200,  and  in 
October  IGS,  or  553  jicrsons  in  three  months;  and  again,  in 
1 580,  d92  persons  died,  the  majority  of  whom  were  earned 
off  in  the  lummer  months  by  the  plagna.  In  1572  Rye 
beaaina  an  asylom  liar  the  HnguMiota*  vho  mva  dmen 
tnm  their  honea  by  Catherine  de*  Medid.  On  the  SSnd 
November,  1572,  there  were  G-ll  stnn  prr-  in  tlio  town,  and 
the  arrivals  continued  to  increase  till  lot>2,  when  tho  French 
l^rotestant  inhabitants  in  Rye  were  15.14:  they  remained  ot 
Kye  till  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  they 
or  their  descendanu  re-embarked  fbr  France. 

Thn  condition  of  Rye  haa  mainly  depended  upon  ita  har- 
bour. In  the  sixteenth  eantary  the  harbour  waa  nearly 
choked  up:  an  act  was  passed  (2  Edw.  VI.)  (1j1S)  for 
amending  the  haven,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  storm  ot  15(Ur&- 
opt^ned  It  tliat  tho  harbour  was  navigable  for  trading  vcs- 
jicls.  The  sea  however  contmued  to  recede,  so  that  in 
IfiOr  the  inefficiency  of  the  port  was  the  cau^  of  great 
iplaint.  During  the  vbole  of  that  century  tha  sea 
iM,  and  the  bar  of  h« 


'  heaoh  aoenmnlated  at  the  enitanee^ 

till,  in  1760,  all  hopes  of  improving  the  old  harbour  being 
abandoned,  it  was  determined  to  form  a  new  mouth  by 
A  canal  running  directly  south  into  the  sea;  this  work 
\vas  prosecuted  at  a  great  expense  till  1776,  when  the 
;iew  harbour  was  found  to  be  a  oomplete  failure,  and  was 
Abandoned.  The  old  harbour  waa  onee  more  resorted  to, 
»nd  it  haa  been  much  improted.  A  nooden  pier  of  piles 
laas  been  constructed  on  the  eastern  side,  and  embankments 
liave  been  thrown  up  on  the  western  side,  leaving  an  inter- 
rxied^te  entrance  IGU  feet  in  width.  The  averagi  rise  of 
spring-tides  is  about  17  £e«t«aiid  of  neap-tides  from  9  to  12 
fact  at  the  pier  head,  whilst  the  lift  in  the  bay  is  22  feeL 
low- water  the  harbour  is  dry.  The  depth  of  the  channel 
up  the  river  dectOMei  gradiuUy  to  the  town,  whare  there  is 
1 4  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  but  during  ncapa  seldom 
xnore  than  9  Ibet.  The  approach  from  tlte  bay  to  the  en- 
tratuco  of  the  harbour  is  very  intricate  and  difficult,  eape- 
llr  fbr  MlL^g  vesaols,  owing  to  the  sand-banM  4nd 


tortuous  course  of  the  channel.  Tho  shinglo  or  stone  Ireach, 
which  e.xtends  on  botli  sides  of  the  harbour's  mmith.  has 
ai  cunu/,ii  1  at  the  entrance,  owing  to  the  win  l^  i  tlicr  from 
the  we.stward  or  eastward  of  south,  and  forms  banks  on 
each  side  (according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  wind),  which, 
in  combination  with  sand,  shut  out  the  sea  and  render  tba 
channel  crooked  and  uncertain.  The  chief  trade  oonsitta  in 
the  export  of  hops,  bark,  and  wool,  and  in  the  import  of 
ooals,  com,  timber,  and  Dutch  produce.  Lime  is  also  burnt 
near  the  town  from  chalk  brought  from  Beaoby  Head,  and 
ship-building  is  successfully  carried  on. 

Rye  has  never  received  a  charter.  It  is  a  corporation  by 
prescription.  The  town  ia  not  divided  into  warda.  Tha 
council  consists  of  Ibur  ildemani  and  tvdva  oonnejllora; 
the  aqrle  ia  *  tha  mayor,  junta,  and  commonalty  of  the 
antient  town  of  Rye.'  (5  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  e.  76.)  llie  juris- 
diction extends  over  nearly  one -half  of  the  parish  of  Rye, 
comprehending  1078  acres  out  of  2475.  Tne  mayor  and 
aldermen,  assisted  by  a  recorder,  hold  courts  of  sessions  and 
general  gaol  delivery  for  all  offences,  and  a  court  of  record 
for  aU  actions  real,  personal,  and  mixed ;  they  ha«»  alio 
a  summary  jurisdiction  for  debta  below  44fc 

Rye  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  42  Edw. 
III.,  till  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  45.  wlien  it  was  placed  in  soha* 
dule  B,  since  whicli,  in  conjunction  with  Winchelsoa  and  six 
rural  parishes,  it  has  returned  one  member.  Ryeisoneof 
the  two  antient  towns  added  to  the  Cinquo  Ports  before  tha 
reign  ef  John,  and  dei^cnbi  d  as  *nohiliainm«aibmqutnqiM 
portuum.'   [CiNQUB  Ports.} 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  slopes  of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  I'm  e  i  ;  inci]!;il 
streets  running  parallel  to  the  sea,  inierse*  uii  by  cross 
streets,  but  the  houses  are  irregularly  built.  Tho  town-hall 
i.i  a  neat  brick  buildini^  supported  oo  arches,  with  a  market- 
place beneath.  The  market-days  are  Wednesdays  for  corn. 
vesnMaUeHiflabtlM.;  and  Saturdaya  for  traigetables,  fish, 
and  meat.  Bverv  alternate  Wednesday  there  ia  a  market 
for  fat  stock  well  supplied.  Rye  is  within  the  diocese  of 
Chichester;  the  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  described 
by  Jeakes  as  '  the  ifoodiiest  edilico  of  the  kind  in  ihe  coun- 
ties of  Sussex  or  Kent,  the  cathedrals  excepted,'  has  been 
patched  and  altered  M  at  to  spoil  the  general  effect  The 
aonthem  ehaaeaW  onw  a  flhajiel  dedtntad  to  St.  CUre,  is 
need  as  a  sehoel-raom,  and  the  northern,  formerly  the 
chauntry  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  blocked  out  from  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  living  !«  a  vicarage,  with  an  average  net 
commuk:;  income  of  410/.    Tlie  poiiulalioii  of  the  entire 

Esrisb,  iu  IttJl,  waa  3715,  and  the  nu:iiber  of  inliabited 
ousesCW.  There  are  two  schools,  rci  u.l)  united:  ona 
a  free  gramtttaroiehool,  araeted  in  1636.  by  Thomas  JW> 
cock,  gei\t.,  one  of  the  jural*,  and  endowed  with  the  eum  of 
32/.  annually ;  and  the  other,  for  poor  children,  founded  and 
endowed  by  James  Saunders,  Esq.,  in  1708,  with  a  rent- 
chi-nL'i',  iidw  prijilu-'itii?  lit;/.  I  Of.  per  annum. 

(Horsl^cld's  Hutory  qf  Su$aex,  4to,  la35;  Stookdale'i 
Sketch  qf  Hattingt,  tee.;  Burrell  MSSkj  Lantdowaa 
M8S.;  Fairiiamtiitary  BnpsFtt  &e,l 

RYE  ia  a  plant  of  the  fomily  of  the  Oramineai,  and  bean 
naked  seeds  on  a  flat  ear  furnished  with  awns  like  barley. 
The  straw  is  solid,  the  internal  part  beini;  filled  wuh  a  pith, 
which,  if  it  causes  it  to  be  inferior  a^i  fodder,  makes  it  more 
valuable  for  litter,  and  particularly  for  thatching.  The  value 
of  tha  etraw  is  often  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  grain.  R>  o 
giowa  on  poor  light  soils  which  are  altogatber  unfit  .for 
wheat,  and  hence  tracts  of  light  ainda  are  often  denomi* 
nated  rye-lands.  On  these  soils  this  grain  is  far  more  pro- 
fitable than  wheat,  which  can  only  be  raised  there  at  a 
great  expui.hij  i  f  tiiriiling  and  manuring.  The  value  of  rye 
in  those  countries  where  it  forai»  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  food  of  tho  labourini;  classes,  is  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourth*  of  tbat  of  wheat.  From  experimenla  made  to 
ascertain  the  quantitiea  of  nntritmoa matter  in  rye  and  wheat, 
Thaer  states  their  real  comparative  value  to  be  as  64  to 
71.  It  was  formerly  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in 
England,  either  iilonc  or  mixed  with  wlieat,  and  was 
then  called  meslin,  from  the  old  French  word  me$U, 
which  means  mixed.  The  meslin  when  ground  produced  a 
very  wholesomo  and  palatable  household  bread,  and  it 
was  thought  advantageous  to  sow  the  two  sorts  together, 
from  the  notion  that  if  either  (ailed  there  would  still 
be  a  crop  of  the  other.  This  however  was  an  error.  No 
doubt  tlie  wheat  would  often  fail  on  inferior  soils  nhen  tbe 
rye  would  thrivo:  but  the  reverse  was  seldom  or  never  the 
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cue;  and  besides  the  rye  comes  to  maturity  at  least  a  fort- 
night bcfure  iho  wheat.  If  ihe  soil  is  capable  of  bearint;  a 
moderate  crop  of  wbeat,  il  w<iul(l  l-erauch  naort'  adviuifageous 
lo  sow  one  portion  of  «  fieUl  with  rye  and  another  with 
vfa«at ;  and  if  mMUs  bnad  b  desired,  the  two  grains  may 
be  mixed  in  may  temuni.  proportion.  Excellent  bread  is 
made  of  two  pertf  orwbeet  «tmI  oneof  rye  ground  togietlier. 

with  only  the  coar  c  brm  -'tr  !  u-  Rye  is  nt  present 
rained  in  very  stnaii  quaniiiic?.  m  Ihi^land.  By  evumming 
the  average*  taken  for  llie  purpose-  ofrcp^nltitinfr  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  corn,  the  quantity  of  rye  sold  i»  insig- 
nificant compared  with  thai  or  Otlwr  rrain.  Except  at  the 
time  when  it  i»  sown  for  the  purpoaa  or  affording  ftreen  food 
tat  aheep  and  honee  in  sprin;;.  there  H  no  demand  forry^  in 
the  market<<.  In  the  Return  now  before  us,  made  January 
8.  1841.  for  the  preceding  week,  the  quantity  of  wheat  sold 
is  Rlnted  to  be  rjM.'.iOd  f|unrter>.  and  of  rye  only  268;  :uvl 
while  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  31.  U.  9d.,  and  baric v 
1/.  13«.  6d^  that  or  ry«  was  only  U.  lit.  6tf.,  which  is  much 
below  ita  tompacatiTe  ^ue»  aoeording  to  Thaer's  expert- 
wenta,  either  to  make  bread  of  its  flotir  or  to  distQ  a  spirit 
from  it. 

Rye  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  Continent,  especially 
in  the  Netlierlands, where  it  is  ihe  chief  grain  from  which 
the  »pirit  c^immonly  caU«Ml  Uuilands  is  distilled,  which  is 
Bavouicd  with  juniper,  in  Dutch  called  Genever,  whence  the 
name  of  gmepa  and  its  oootraction  gin.  When  malted  it 
nakee  exoelient  beer,  one  bnahel  of  rye  malt  bein^  eqnal  to 
at  leB<it  one  and  n  quarter  of  barley  malt.  The  cultivation  of 
rye  is  very  ^inlpie ;  it  is  usually  sown  after  wheat,  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  rich,  or  after  turnips  and  potatoes,  in  those 
soils  which  are  not  strong  enough  for  wheat.  As  ii  ib  ripe  in 
June  or  July,  turnips  are  often  town  immediately  after ;  and 
by  tbo  manara  produced  hy  thasa,  aa  well  as  their  effect  on 
the  soil,  a  leeond  crop  of  rje  can  be  obtained  the  ensuing 
year.  This  is  no  doubt  contrary  to  all  sound  theory;  but 
such  i^  the  practice  in  Flanders,  and  they  do  not  find  that 
their  crops  diminish  in  conseqiienco. 

In  England  tyo  is  mo&liy  ^wn  as  a  green  crop,  and  when 
fcd  off  early  in  spring  with  sheep,  the  land  is  invigorated,  and 
will  bear  exeeUent  potatoes  or  turnips  the  fnmn  year.  This 
praetiee  cannot  ho  aulBeiently  recommended ;  and  if  tlie  rye 
■  sown  very  early  in  autumn,  it  may  be  fed  off  inOetober 
and  November,  when  sheep-feed  is  beginning  to  Aul  and  the 
tiimipx  have  not  yet  attained  their  full  size,  without  any 
ietnuieiit  to  the  succeeding  sprinjj  produce. 

Winter  borley  and  winter  oats  have  hoen  substituted  for 
rye  as  spring  fodder  by  some  farmers;  but  un  land  of  mode- 
rate qoality  lye  is  generally  preferred.  It  bears  the  severest 
winters,  which  is  not  the  case  with  barley  or  oats.  The  rja 
which  has  been  fed  off  very  early  may  be  allowed  40  iWDNLin 
for  >eed,  which  it  will  produce  mure  or  less  abundantly,  a<^ 
cording  as  it  has  been  fed  off  earli«T  or  later. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  for  rye  is  the  same  as  for 
wheat,  except  that  in  very  IirIu  soils  no  more  plough:[i<;s 
•re  required  than  wilt  clear  the  ground  uf  weeiK.  If  rye  is 
sown  after  har^'est»flM  plon|^itt  only  ia  unially  given.  It 
will  thrive  upon  rieh  wneat  sons,  as  well  as  upon  lighter, 
and,  as  it  throws  out  numerou<>  stems  in  rich  land,  it  is  the 
more  profitable  as  fodder,  although  the  crop  of  $»r«in  mi!»ht 
not  be  so  abundant  «hen  ibe  phuits  are  too  much  crowdtd. 
To  have  a^s  much  green  food  as  possible,  the  rye  is  always 
Mwa  broadca&t,  three  bushels  at  least  to  an  acre  ;  some 
sow  a  aack.  and  with  advantaga.  It  b  also  usually  sown 
amongst  winter  tares,  whieh  the  stems  of  tbo  tye  help  to 
keep  up  from  the  [ground  :  half  a  bushel  of  rye  to  three 
busliels  of  tares  is  n  f.ur  proportion  ;  some  farmers  !><)W  wheat 
instead  of  rye,  !ls  being  stronger  in  the  stem,  hut  besides 
its  being  more  expensive,  it  does  not  shoot  go  early  as  rye, 
nor  ia  it  so  much  stronger  in  the  green  stem,  as  is  supposed. 
Oata  are  invariably  sown  amongst  spring  taxei*  and  answer 
the  porpoee  weV. 

There  is  a  variety  of  rye  mentioned  by  continenf.il  authors 
by  the  name  of  Seigle  ae  la  St.  Jean,  or  St.  .luhn's-day  rye, 
because  it  <,tows  so  rapidly  that,  if  sown  about  St.  .John's 
Day  ('.!4th  June),  it  will  be  fit  to  mow  green  by  the  middle 
of  September,  and  in  favourable  seasons  may  be  fed  off 
a^^ain  in  November,  without  proTonting  its  giving  ample 
feed  in  spring',  and  a  good  crop  of  grain  at  the  next  harvest. 
It  m:i;lu  lie  Qdvantagei>us  to  introduce  this  variety  into 
England,  if  it  be  not  already  known.  There  is  no  doulil 
tl  r-L  1  ^^fe  are  vanet:es  of  the  same  kind  of  plants  wbicu 
have  a  touch  more  vigorous  vegetation  tlian  tiiose  commonly 


cultivated;  and  the  introduction  of  them  where  tbey  are 
not  known  is  an  important  bcnelU  to  acrrieiiltTire.  Tha 
celebrated  ag^iculturl^t  Du  llMmcl  du  Moim  mention* 
an  individual  who  had  obtained,  from  one  sowing,  five 
abundant  euta  of  green  rye  for  cattle  in  two  years.  If  any 
green  plant  is  out  dowii  belfan  the  f motifoation  ia  com- 
pleted, it  win  in  general  throw  out  ftaab  stems ;  and  in 
very  rich  snils  its  blossoming  may  thus  be  etintiimally  re- 
tardexl,  until  tlie  roots  become  too  weak  to  force  suecessive 
stems 

When  the  land  is  in  good  heart  and  clean  after  wheat- 
harvest,  it  may  be  expeditiously  cultivated  by  means  of  a 
strong  searifier,  such  as  that  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Biddel, 
or  some  sfaniiar  instrament,  which  opens  the  soil  several 

inches  deep,  without  turning  it  over;  and  rye  may  be 
sown  immediately,  without  usinir  the  plough.  This  is  un 
immense  saving  of  time  and  labour,  as  four  or  at  mo>t 
SIX  horses  will  completely  stir  ten  acres  of  land  m  a  day, 
which  may  thus  be  immediately  sown  tiefore  the  wheat 
is  out  of  the  field,  or  fit  to  he  carried.  A  week  gained 
in  the  time  of  aowing  may  make  all  the  diflbrence  be* 
tucon  a  crop  which  can  be  eaten  off  before  winter  and 
one  which  will  only  b«  fit  for  the  sheep  in  tlie  succeed- 
ing; spring.  Tile  weeds  vrliich  tray  spring  up  witli  the 
r)«  will  either  be  choked  hy  its  luxuriance,  or  at  all  event* 
will  never  shed  liieir  seeds,  being  mown  or  fed  off  with  the 
rye,  and  the  roots  ploughed  in  the  next  year.  The  large 
perennial  roots  will  thus  be  mote  easily  taken  out  by  the 
harrows,  and  all  the  annual  weeds  will  be  destroyed. 

Although  the  value  of  r\<^  as  a  ^een  crop  is  fully  ad- 
mitted in  England,  very  ImU  Is  grown  for  fo  ul  or  lin- 
tillation,  yet  on  some  poor  soils,  where  wheat  wnd  barley 
are  now  often  sown  with  a  very  poor  return,  and  at  a 
great  expense  of  manure,  rye  and  ouekvdMat  would  give 
a  roueh  greater  clear  profit,  and  wonld  laqairo  ttilcSiless 
manuring:  and  where  there  are  not  ready  measa  of  im- 
proving the  soil  by  claying  or  marling,  the  cultivation  of 
rye  would  be  found  most  advantageous:  and,  by  mean*  ••. 
sheep,  very  poor  sand\  soils  might  thus  be  made  profitable. 

Rye  is  subject  to  most  of  the  diseases  which  attack  the 
plaiiis  of  the  family  of  the  Graminen.  such  as  rust,  mildew, 
burnt  ear,  and  smut-l»all.  llieie  diseases  are  deseribed  in  the 
uri  icie  Whk4T.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  disease,  which, 
althout^^h  sometimes  found  in  wheat,  is  much  more  com- 
m<mly  observed  in  rye.  It  is  called  the  er^rJ,  the  French 
name  uf  a  cock's  spur,  which  the  diseased  grant  resembles 
in  shape.  [Ergot.]  By  some  perversion  of  the  vital  func- 
tions of  the  plant,  the  embryo  orgormen,  instead  of  growmg 
into  a  regular  seed  fitted  with  fivina,  shoots  out  a  long  black 
fungus-like  substance,  several  times  the  length  of  aeommoo 
seed,  which  rises  above  the  chaff,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
a  slender  pvtaniid,  slightl  v  bent  on  one  side.  Tins  siib>tatice 
is  sijfi,  and  easily  broken  or  cut,  and  is  uniform  tn  ila  inter- 
nal texture,  without  any  husk  or  skin  over  it.  If  it  were 
merely  the  loss  of  the  grain  of  which  the  ergot  takes  the  place, 
the  mischief  occasioned  by  this  disease  would  be  compara. 
lively  trilling,  but  this  fungus,  when  taken  internally,  mixed 
with  the  rye  flour  converted  into  bread,  has  a  must  powerful 
and  deleterious  efTect  on  the  animal  frame.  When  taken  in 
any  considerable  ((-.jantity,  it  produces  the  roost  dreadful  da- 
eases.  This  was  first  observed  in  France,  where  a  great 
sc  arcity  from  the  failure  of  the  crops,  accompanied  with  a 
more  than  usual  production  of  the  ergot  in  rye,  obliged  the 
poorer  inhabitants  of  cartain  distrieta  to  make  bread  trm 
diseased  rye.  Tba  eonseqnenees  were  horrid  to  behold  i 
their  limbs  rotted  and  separated  from  the  trunk  befor« 
death  relieved  them  frt>m  tiuir  misery.  The  ignorant 
nscritwd  il  to  w  itchcraft,  but  experiments  made  on  animals 
by  feeding  themoti  ergotted  rye,  soon  showed  the  real  cause 
A  similar  effect  is  recorded,  and  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  eigot  of  wheat  on  a  Ikmily  in  tha  parish  d 
Wattisbam,  Suflblk,  in  If  Si.  of  wbioh  an  aoeount  appeared 
in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  17f;'2,  and  which 
mentioned  by  Professor  Ilcnslow,  of  Cambridge,  in  ajwpef 
on  the  disea.ses  of  wheat,  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Ko)sl 
Agricultural  Society  of  England'  (vol.  ii..  No.  I.  page  17i.  , 

The  extraordinary  effects  of  the  ergot  of  rye  have  made  il 
the  sub|ect  of  experiments  in  madieine^  and  it  baa  hem 
found  extremely  vaeM  in  eertain  eases  of  protracted  w 
hour.  It  is  con'^eqnently  be<Mme  an  article  of  commerce  M 
a  drug,  ami  imported  from  the  ("onlment.  By  an  atttvitivt 
obs*'rsaIuni  i  f  the  circiinislan  -cs  which  favour  tins 

in  the  rye,  it  might  be  profitable  to  cultivate  the  plant  exr 
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<■  an  QTClliS}   IL  will  ifj^'ny   ktiu  iiv_juuii-  ^'i  jJiv-n- 

out  the  ergot  from  the  rye.  where  it  is  infected,  and  it  it 
lly  diMOfWMl,  htkn  naflof,  from  ifi  fMoiltmioe  and 


pressly  for  the  cr2;ot  it  produces.  The  seed  which  grows  on 
the  Mtne  ear  with  the  ergot  tniglit  be  selected  for  seed,  and 
a  eold  wet  soil,  with  an  ungeniat  aitpect,  might  be  chosen  as 
moft  likely  to  papetnato  tm  dtteue.  The  ergot  is  sold  by 
drugi^isis  at  from  tM  t»  twenty  ahitlings  per  ounce,  so  that, 
i/onl\  1 1)  indof  ergot  could  bo  collected,  it  would  bo  worth 
more  than  i:ie  produce  in  sound  gram  of  an  acre  of  the  bust 
land.    At  all  events,  it  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  pick 

i'tg  " 
<!asi 
biMsk 

RTB-6RAB8,  tonetiiaw  called  Majf€/rvtt,  is  one  of  the 

most  f'ommon  of  the  artificial  grasses  ;  it  ii  of  the  fumily  of 
the  Gratninere  of  the  genus  Lolium,  There  are  several 
varieties,  some  annual  and  others  perennial,  some  producing 
a  strong  juicy  grass,  and  others  a  small  diminutive  plant. 
These  varieties  arise  chiefly  from  difference  of  soil,  ciiniato, 
and  euliivatton.  In  the  oonvertibte  system  of  bosbandry, 
rye-grass  peribrmi  a  Terjr  etaentiat  part,  eepeeially  the 
perennial  sort,  which,  mixed  with  difTerent  varieties  of 
clover  and  other  giass-sceds,  produces  a  rich  and  close  her- 
bage, which  may  be  cuher  mown  for  hay  or  depastured.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  land  is  so  much  re- 
cruited by  the  extention  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  dung  and 
urine  of  the  anfimiJiib  that,  without  dung  from  ibe  jrud,  it 
will  prodaee  oiAe  of  two  very  good  oops.  When  «mver  to 
!«nwii  to  remain  only  one  year,  the  annual  variety  of  rye- 
gra.s^t  is  fretiuently  sown  with  if.  It  add.s  to  the  weight  of 
the  hay,  and  the  stems  of  the  ryc-i^rass  arc  a  good  corrective 
t<j»  the  ricbntss  of  the  clover,  when  they  are  given  to  horses 
ill  a  green  state  ;  but  when  the  hay  i?t  intt^nded  for  the  Lon- 
don muket,  or  that  of  any  of  the  great  mercantile  towns, 
tba  tfadesmsn  and  eannen  prefer  the  pare  elover  bay. 
thinking  it  more  nutritious.  Some  farmers  also  who  culti- 
vate (heir  land  on  the  Norfolk  system,  have  a  prejudice 
against  rye-grass,  a^s  being  unfbvourable  to  the  succeeding 
crop  of  wheat.  Accordingly,  when  they  have  a  layer  of 
rye-grass,  instead  of  clover  (because  the  clover,  having  been 
too  odeti  repeated,  foils  in  the  endX  tbav  often  take  peas  or 
beans  between  the  rye-grase  and  lha  wheat.  This  accords 
with  theory  ;  for  when  the  rye-grass  completes  its  fructiflca- 
tion,  even  if  the  seed  is  not  ripe,  it  has  a  deteriorating  effect 
on  ;he  suit  siiuliar  to  that  of  a  white  crop,  and  therefore  a 
leguiiiiiious  crop  should  succeed  it  Many  farmers,  without 
being  able  to  give  any  reason,  assert,  from  experience  alune, 
that  wheat  taken  after  rye-grass  is  more  subject  to  accident 
or  lUluM  Iflln  after  red  clover.  This  is  not  the  case  when 
the  rye-fnhtt  has  been  deputured,  but  in  the  eonverlible 
system  generally  adopted  in  Scotland  oats  are  usually 
suwn  when  the  gnus  is  broken  up,  becuu^e  an  abundant 
crop  is  obtained  on  a  siuijlu  ploughing  ;  and  the  land  re- 
quires stirring  to  produce  a  good  crop  ot  wheat,  vJtMl  is 
taken  in  preference  after  beans  oc  early  turnips. 

Diflerent  wieities  of  rye-gross  hava  neen  reeonunended  at 
various  times;  one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  /Vmy**  lye- 
crass  has  kept  its  reputation  as  &  perennial  grass  fat  a  long 
Uuie.  The  italiun  ryc-^r(i'<»,  well  known  in  the  S mlh  of 
France,  m  Swilaerlaml,  and  in  Germany,  is  a  native  of  Lova- 
bardy,  where  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  and  rapidly  by 
moans  of  irrigation.  There  is  no  grass  which  so  soon  forms 
a  watet-meadow.  It  has  been  brought  into  notice  in  Eng- 
land within  a  few  yean,  in  eonseqiwDee  of  tnalil  paieals  of 
tlm  seed  having  been  brought  over  by  individaan  who  ad- 
naired  its  qualities;  and  it  ha.s  borne  tlic  cold  and  wet  win- 
ters of  BfiUin  better  tlian  mi^ht  have  been  expected.  On 
nch  moist  land  it  grows  most  rupnlly  and  luxuiuntly.  It 
will  hear  several  cutting.s  in  a  season.  The  writer  of  this 
artielahas  had  two  perfect  crops  of  seed  from  the  same  plants 
in  one  year,  the  first  in  June  and  the  second  inOetober.  both 
perfectly  ripe  and  heavy.  Those  who  hav«>  paid  attention  to 
the  I  ulhvujioa  of  rye-grass  think  highly  of  it.  Tlii^  grass 
grows  much  more  rapidly  in  spring  than  any  other  grass, 
and  is  so  much  relished  by  cattle,  that  they  scarcely  allow  a 
sin|{ie  stem  to  spring  up.  A  small  space  in  a  layer  being 
ivith  Italian  rye-grass,  may  be  distinguished  in  the 


pasture  by  its  superior  green  colottr  and  its  very  elose  nilej 
and  dm  cattle  will  always  be  fbund  there^  as  long  as  tnera 

is  the  least  bite  for  tlu  in  It  may  be  advantageously  sown 
m  autumn  with  the  Tiiioiiuin  incarnatum,  and  together 
they  will  give  much  caily  .;reen  food  in  spring.  It  in.iy  be 
a  question,  whotber  this  is  preferable  to  sowing  rye;  but  it 
aflbrds  a  variety,  and  on  some  soils  may  produce  earlierand 
I  abundant  ted  ton  hunba  When  ItaliMi  rya-gian  is 


8o\»n  by  Itself,  and  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  it  bocomcB  tliiB 
after  the  first  year,  from  many  of  the  plants  dying  off:  itnurt 
therefore  be  prudent  to  ma  some  other  kindsofgniiea  vilD 
it,  wlueh  wUi  suppljr  its  plaea  where  it  is  worn  out.  It  is  4 
most  axeenent  practice  to  sow  Italian  rye-grass  on  old  inea« 
dows  and  pastur  nt  the  time  when  they  arc  recruited  with 
compost  or  eiu  lii.  If  they  are  well  borrowed  or  scarifled, 
and  the  rye^iass  be  sown  before  the  roller  goes  over  ihetn, 
the  sucoeeding  crop  of  bay  will  b«  much  increased  in  quan- 
tity and  improved  in  quality.  On  water-meadows,  which 
require  renovatiOOi  tMs  giws  is  invaluable,  being  earlr, 
rapid  in  groWA,  and  very  abundant  when  irrigated.  We 
have  seen  hay  mar^f^  in  July  from  a  newly  made  water- 
meadow  sown  with  iiaiian  rye-grass  in  March.  This  vasat 
Mr.  Di'  Fcllenberg.  at  Hofwyl.  near  Berne,  in  8vit»>rland. 
Mr.  J.  Rodwell.at  AldertooUall,  oearWoodondge.  in  Suf- 
folk, cnliivatea  the  Italian  rye^grsssfoT  seed  tea  Utige  extent 
and  with  ureat  sueoess. 

RTE-HOU8B  PLOT.  [RtwstLL.  LotoWv.] 

RYE,  SPURRED.  [KROtyr.] 

RYMER.  THOMAS,  the  learned  e<li!or  of  the  great 
colleelion  of  documents  relating  to  tho  transactions  of  Kng- 
iaiid  With  foreign  |K)wers.  popularly  known  as  'liy  titer's 
Fosdera,'  was  one  of  many  sons  of  Ralph  Rymer,  of  the 
neighbodrhood  of  NorthaUerton,  who  had  rendeied  himsoM 
ebiraKieas  ta  the  Royalists  in  the  Commonwealth  times  in 
his  office  of  Sequestrator,  and  bccomintj  implicate<l  in  the 
northern  insurrection  of  IfifiS,  was  thereupon  executed. 
Ttiomas  wa.s  born  in  or  1639.  and  educated  under  an 
excellent  schoolmaster  at  the  grammar-school  of  Northaller- 
ton, where  he  was  class-fellow  with  the  learned  Dr.  Georga 
Hiekes.  Ha  wts  removed  to  Sidnqr  Colkge^  Cambrid;ge» 
and  was  entand  of  Gn^^s  Inn  in  166S. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  any  eminence  in  the 
law.  He  rather  devoted  himself  to  polite  literature,  till  be 
was  named  the  historiogmpber  royal,  and  appointed  editor 
of  the  '  Feeders.'  His  first  publication  is  a  play,  publislted  in 
1677,  entitled  'Edgar,  or  the  English  Monarch.'  This  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  his  letter  to  Fleetwood  Shep- 
herd, '  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Ago  considered  and  asa* 
mined  by  the  Practice  of  the  Antienis  and  by  the  Common 
Sense  of  all  A^e^.'  In  1 683  appeared  bis  translation  of  tho 
Life  of  Ni  ■  I  .  '  Plutarch,  which  is  found  in  •.he  collection 
of  the  '  Lives  translated  into  English  by  several  Hands.'  In 
1684  he  published  a  tract  on  the  antiquity,  power,  and  de- 
cay of  Parliament,  which  was  reprinted  in  17 14.  on  occasion 
of  the  expuUion  of  Biehard  Steele.  Esq.,  the  member  for 
Stookbridge.  In  1693  he  published  'A  short  View  of  Tra< 
gedv  ;  its  Original  Excellency  and  Corruption :  with  some 
Kefieelions  on  Shakes]  l  it  ,nd  other  prin-titioners  for  the 
Stage.'  This  is  the  work  in  whjch  he  atiai  ks  >ome  of 
ShaksjH^re's  tragedies  in  a  manucr  luJicruusly  absurd.  In 
I6U4  appeared  his  translation  of  Mons.  liapin's  '  Reflections 
on  Aristotle's  Traatiaa  of  Puesic.'  There  are  other  minor 
traetsbrJdBB.aiboiit«hiehts|uabablyto  be  reckoned  the 
'  Ltfo  ofTbomas  HobMi^'  printed  *apod  Blentherium  Angli- 
cum  sub  signo  Veritatis.  1681.' 

On  December  33,  1692,  he  was  made  historiographer 
royal,  a  post  which  had  been  held  bvSliadwell  and  Diyden. 
The  salary  was  200/.  per  annum,  lliere  was  at  tliat  uiou  a 
scheme  for  publishing  a  eorpus  of  the  deeumenls  which 
remain  oonnaeted  with  tha  tiMnaetjom  batween  England 
and  other  states.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  be  a  large 
and  comprehensive  work,  hcnnnr-ilile  to  the  English  nation, 
and  useful  to  the  historical  inquirers,  not  only  of  Kn^land 
hut  of  all  othor  countries.  The  pa'rons  of  this  magniticent 
design  were  Montagu,  who  was  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax, 
and  Lord  Somers.  The  execution  of  it  was  committed  te 
Rymer.  His  duties  wars  twofold:  fint,  to  coUeot  tha  inatro' 
ments  themselves,  whieh  ware  to  ba  found  ehielly  in  the 
chronicles  and  in  the  depositaries  of  public  recirds,  particu- 
larly the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Cliajiter- House  at  West- 
minster; s.  i  iju  lly,  10  print  accurate  copies  of  them.  Th* 
first  volume  appeared  in  i;  U.I,  and  it  was  followed  byothen 
in  quick  succession,  the  later  volumes  being  carried  through 
tha  press  by  Sanderson,- who  had  aaaialad  Rymer  almoat 
from  the  beginning. 

The  work  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  entirely  change<l  tho  face  of  the  histories  of  our  own 
i  i>i:i,ii  v,  as  may  be  seen  by  Kapin'g  History,  and  it  was 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  the  historical  writers  o. 
Europe. 

Imm  m  th*  vrark  «aa»  thara  have  bean  three  editiona  of 
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iL  A  fourth  was  undertaken  by  the  Commiciioners  on  the 
Public  Records,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  iitcor|)orate  other 
documents,  which  had  been  discovered  since  the  time  of 
Ryiner.  This  edition  extends  only  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
uf  Edward  III. 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  a  great  number  of  tran- 
■eriptg  of  documents  made  under  Rymer's  direction  not 
usea  in  bis  work. 

NotwithsUnding  his  appointment  of  historiographer,  and 
whatever  remuneration  he  might  receive  for  his  lalxturs  on 
the  *  Fffidera,'  Rymer  became  exceedingly  poor  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  died  December  14,  1714.  in  Arundel 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Sl 
Clement  Danes. 

RYNCHiEA.  [ScouopACiD.«.l 

RYNCHOPS,  the  name  assigned  by  Linnffius  toa  genus 
of  aquatic  palmipede  birds.  The  word  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly written  Rhynchaps  i pvyxoQ),  and  indeed  is  so  spelled  by 
most  ornithologists ;  but  the  word  stands  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Syttema  NcUura,  published  by  Linnmus.  as  it  appears 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  the  genus  is  arranged  at  the 
end  of  the  Anteret,  coming  immediately  after  Sterna,  which 
last  is  preceded  by  Lanu. 

Latham  placed  the  form  among  the  hdmipedet  with  short 
feet;  and  LacAp^de.  in  the  first  sub(hvision  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  bis  second  subclass,  which  lost  consists  uf  those  birds 
which  have  the  lower  parts  of  the  leg  denuded  of  feathers, 
or  many  toes  united  by  a  wide  membrane.  Rynchopt 
appears  in  his  twenty-fourth  order,  containing  the  web- 
footed  birds  which  have  the  bill  straight  and  compressed, 
immediately  before  the  Divert  {Urinator,  Colymbut,  &c.). 

M.  Dum^ril  arranged  it  among  his  family  Longipennei, 
or  Macroptiret,  in  the  orier  IhJmipedet.  Illi|rer  also  places 
it  among  his  Longipennet  (in  company  with  Sterna  and 
Lanu),  in  hit  order  Natatoret. 

Cuvier  places  it  also  among  the  Longipennet  (order  Pal' 
mipedet),  immediately  after  the  Terns  and  Noddies. 

M.  Vieillot  gives  it  a  position  among  the  fourth  family 
{Pelagiaau)  of  his  first  tribe  (7e/«opo</««)  of  his  order  iVii/a- 
toret. 

In  M.Temminck's  method  it  appears  in  the  order  Palmi- 
pedes, near  the  Turns  and  Gulls. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  Phaeton  [Tropic  Bird],  which 
belongs  to  the  Pilecanidee,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
in  general  appearance  and  habits  to  the  Sterna  of  Lionseus ; 
and  he  enters  the  family  of  Laridee  by  means  of  the  last- 
mentioned  genus,  with  which,  he  remarks.  Rynchopt  moat 
intimately  accords  in  habits  and  external  chuiaclers,  not- 
withstanding the  dissimilitude  of  the  bill. 

M.  Latreillc  places  the  genus  next  to  the  Terns  and 
Noddies,  at  the  end  of  the  Longipenntt,  the  third  family  of 
his  Pdmipedet. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  arranges  the  form  at  the  head  of 
his  family  Longipennet,  in  the  order  Anteret,  immediately 
before  Sterna  (Specchio  Comparativo).  In  the  Birds  (if 
Europe  and  North  America  he  rnakcs  Rhyncoptime  tlio 
first  subfamily  of  the  Laridee,  an(l  places  it  immediately 

fireceding  the  Sterninte.  One  genus  only  (RAyncopt)  be- 
ongs  to  the  Rhyncoptinte. 

Mr.  Swainson  {ClcutiJIcaiion  qf  Birdt)  makes  Rynchopt 
a  subgenus  of  Sterna,  which  last  he  places  at  the  nead  of 
the  family  lAtrida,  and  he  arranges  Rynchopt  between  the 
subgenera  Phaeton  and  Gama. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  {Litt  of  the  Genera  qf  Birdt)  arranges 
Rhyncnptina,  with  its  single  genus  Rhyncops,  as  the  third 
subfamily  of  the  Larida,  placing  it  between  the  subfamilies 
Larince  and  Steminee. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  longer  than  the  head,  straight 
or  nearly  so,  compressed,  and  in  form  resembling  the  blade 
of  a  knife,  truncated,  and  with  the  appearance  of  having  been 
broken  at  the  noint ;  upper  mandible  much  shorter  than  the 
lower,  and  with  a  groove  into  which  the  lower  mandible  is 
received ;  nostrils  marginal,  median.  Feet  moderately  long, 
•lender.    ^Tn^«  very  long ;  the  first  quills  longest. 

The  extraordinary  structure  of  the  bill  in  this  bird  imme- 
diately  fixes  the  attention.  In  appearance  it  looks,  at  first 
sight,  like  a  worn  or  imperfect  organ:  in  reality  it  is  an  in- 
strument of  the  nicest  adjustment  as  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses which  it  has  to  execute.  Bufiuii,  as  was  too  frequently 
nis  wont,  condemns  an  organization  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand and  indeed  could  never  have  accurately  examined. 
'The  bind  named  Becen-ciseaux  (Scissor-bill),'  says  this 
eloquent  but  hasty  writer, '  can  neither  bite  on  the  side  of , 


the  bill  nor  pick  up  anything  before  it,  nor  peck  forwards, 
its  bill  being  composed  of  two  excessively  unequal  pieces; 
the  lower  mandible,  which  is  elongated  and  projecting 
(avanc^e)  beyond  all  proportion,  much  exceeds  the  up{)er 
mandible,  which  only  falls  upon  it  like  a  razor  on  its  hofi. 
In  order  to  reach  anything  and  seize  it  with  so  defective  an 
organ,  the  bird  is  reduced  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  tea  as 
it  lies,  and  to  plough  it  with  the  lower  part  of  the  bill 
plunged  in  the  water  so  as  to  catch  the  fish  below  and  liA 
It  as  the  bird  pa^ises.  It  is  from  this  manege,  or  rather  from 
this  necessary  and  painful  (p6nible)  exercise,  the  onlv  one 
which  could  enable  it  to  live,  that  the  bird  has  received  the 
name  of  Coupeur  dCeau  (cut-water)  from  some  obterverN 
whilst  the  name  of  Scistor-bill  has  been  intended  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  two  unequal  mandibles  of  its 
bill  fall  one  upon  the  other ;  of  those,  the  lower,  hollowed 
into  a  gutter  with  two  elevated  trenchant  edges,  receives 
the  upper,  which  is  fashioned  like  a  blade  (lame).'  Buffon 
then  quotes  Ray  in  proof  of  this  supposed  structure: 
*  Maxilla  superior  inferiore  mult5  brevior,  et  in  illam,  ut 
novacula  in  manubrium  suum,  incidiu' 

Now  the  structure  m,  the  very  reverse.  The  upper  man- 
dible at  its  base  overlaps  the  lower  with  its  edges ;  but  the 
upper  edge  of  the  under  m&ndible,  which  consists  of  a 
thin  flattened  plale  or  blade,  is  received  in  a  groove  with 
elevated  sharp  edges,  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper 
mandible:  this  groove  diverges  at  iho  base,  and  thus  comes 
to  overlap  the  lower  at  tlie  gape  as  above  noticed.  We  shall 
presently  see  how  efiectually  this  apparently  uncouth  instru- 
ment is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal.  Catcsby 
indeed  justly  speaks  of  it  as  *  a  wonderful  wprk  of  nature, 
and  accurately  describes  it.  'The  under  mandible,'  says 
he.  *  is  more  compressed  than  the  upper,  and  very  thin,  both 
edges  being  as  sharp  as  a  kiiite,  and  is  almost  an  irn  h 
longer  than  the  upper  mandible,  which  has  a  narrow  groove 
orcliannel  into  which  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  mandible 
shuu.'  Yet  BufTon,  who  quotes  Catesby,  gives  the  errvn* 
ouc  description  above  noticed. 


BlU  of  R}iiclu>|>«  ;  Uw  msadlUn  eloMd,  utA  mmi  fiuiB  li*>ow. 
Example,  Rynchopt  mgra. 

Detcriplion.—Male. —  About  19  inches  in  length  ;  Dm 
closed  wings  extend  beyond  the  tail  four  inches*  alar 
stretch  44  inches.  Length  of  the  lower  mandible  4^  inches  , 
of  the  upper  3^ ;  both  red,  tinged  with  orange,  and  tipped 
with  black.  Uppsr  part  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  and 
scapulars  black ;  wings  the  same,  except  the  secondaries, 
which  are  white  on  their  inner  vanes,  and  also  tipped  with 
white.  Tail  forked,  the  two  middle  feathers  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  exterior  ones,  all  black, 
broadly  edged  on  either  side  with  white:  tail-coverts  while 
on  the  outer  sides,  black  in  the  middle.  Front,  checks 
and  neck  below  the  eve,  throat,  breast,  and  all  the  lower 
parts  white.    Legs  ani  webbed  feet  red-lead  colour. 

Female  only  16  inches  long,  and  39  in  alar  stretch  ;  simi- 
lar with  the  male  in  pluniat;c,  except  in  the  tail,  which  ii 
white-shafted  and  broadly  centred  with  black.* 

There  are  oblique  stria;  on  the  lower  mandible,  which  be- 
come most  apparent  in  the  dead  and  dry  specimen. 

•.Hi*  4«ciiptWa  k  »  muM  eaUtclf  NattslTc 
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Tnifl  M  tha  Bee-«it-eimam  mid  Coupettr  ifaMi  of  the 
French;  SheeruMter,  Cui-toaier,  Skimmer,  wd  Skuk 
Skimmer  of  the  Anglo-Americans ;  and  Pf$ealor  of  tha 
Chilians. 

Locality. — ^Tropical  and  tmnperttte  America. 
Habitt,  Fbod,  Nidifleatton,  <f<-.— Linnn-us  thus  succinctly 
•od  truly  dascribes  its  habits : '  Volandu  aqua>  superficicni 
ndit*  W  ilUinsecta*  piseioulosque,  mandibuio  iuferiore  in- 
Uadoota,  axtaahit ;  victtUt  atimii  aonchiliii.'  Gaiaabj  aayi» 
*  Tbeaa  Urdt  fireqaant  near  tha  laa  eoasti  of  Owolhia. 
They  fly  close  to  tna  surface  of  tho  water,  from  wbirh  they 
seem  to  receive  attinewhat  of  food.  Tbey  alto  frequent 
oyster-bank;,  on  which  I  believe  tiiey  feed;  tlWitnMtan  of 
tl^ir  bills  saess  adapted  iur  that  purpose.' 

Wilson  thos  describes  their  mode  of  takin)^  food  on  the 
Wing :  'Tha  ShmwtUer  is  farmad  for  ■kimmii^{.  whila  on 
the  wini;.  tba  surface  of  tha  sea  for  ila  food,  vlueh  eaiuists 
of  smallflsh,  shrim]  h.  voungfry.  &c.,  whose  natural  haunts 
are  rear  the  shore  and  lowaxd^i  the  turface.  That  the  lower 
mandible,  when  dipped  into  and  cli  ;tving  the  water,  mi^ht 
not  retard  the  bird's  war,  it  is  tbiuued  and  sharpened  like 
the  blade  of  a  knife  ;  tM  upfier  mandible,  being  at  such 
times  elevated  above  the  water,  is  curtailed  in  its  length,  as 
being  less  neoeasary.  but  Uperiug  nadually  to  a  point,  that 
on  shutting  it  may  suffer  no  opposition.  Toprcvciu  lui  n- 
vcnienco  from  the  rushing  of  the  water,  the  mouiii  w  cun- 
flncd  to  the  mere  opening  of  the  gullet,  which  indeed  pre- 
vents masucation  taking  place  there;  but  the  stomach  or 
gimrd,  to  which  this  hndiMH  is  lolalx  allotted.  Is  «f 


haidmn,  itiaqgUi,  and  nuisaularitjr,  for  sarpMa- 
inf  in  dwaa  rapaets  any  iitlMr  vatar^bird  with  which  I  am 

acquainted.  To  all  these  is  atUU-t?  a  vast  expansion  of  wing, 
to  enable  the  bird  to  iuiil  witli  siitricn_[jt  celerity  while  dip- 
ping in  the  water.  Til"  ^^OMci  al  jirij[n  I  ti  ;r,  of  the  wing  of 
our  swiftest  hawks  and  swallowii  to  their  breadth  is  as  one  to 
ivo;  but  in  the  present  ease,  as  thera  is  not  only  tht  IMist- 
aaea  of  tha  air,  bntako  that  of  the  watar  to  ovaMona,  a 
still  grcatar  toliinia  of  wing  given,  the  sbaerwater  maa- 
surini^  nineteen  inrbrs  in  leii.^iii,  iiriwar'tl^  of  forty-Tjur 
in  extent.  In  sti.'ji!,  whoovui-  aU«riUvcly  txamincd  lh;s 
curious  ;ipi)ara[L;s,  ;uul  ob»cr%'ed  the  possessor,  with  his  ample 
wings,  long  bending  neck,  and  lower  mandible  occasioaally 
dipped  into  and  ploughing  the  surilua^  and  the  faeiUty  with 
which  ho  pioepras  hu  foM.  caanot  bul  aopsidar  U  a  mom 
playful  anrasameot,  whan  eomparadwiA  tba  daahbiKhnioer* 
aions  of  the  tern,  the  gull,  or  ih.  f.^h-hawk,  who  to  thi^ 
superficial  observer  appear  &o  superiorly  accommodated. 
The  sheerwater  is  mo^i  fiequeuily  seen  skimoiiiig  cloko 
alongshore,  about  the  fir^^t  >>f  tbo  dood.  I  have  observed 
•%bt  or  ten  in  company  passing  and  repassing  at  high 
«»tar«  diraing  vith  extended  naah  thair  open  bills  into  the 
crater  with  as  tntich  apparent  aaae  as  swallows  gtam  up 
dies.* 

And  this  is  tiio  '  exercise  pinible'  of  M.  Buffon.  to  which 
le  tells  us  the  bird  is  coodamiiadoB  afleomit  of  its  'oiBsoe 

defectueux.' 

Mr.  Darwin  says. '  I  saw  this  bird  both  on  the  east  and 
wast  eoast  of  South  AiBoria^  between  latitudes  30*  and  45*. 
It  lirac|iiaiita  either  ftadi  or  salt  water.  Near  If  aMoaado, 
in  May,  on  the  borders  of  a  lake  which  had  been  nearly 
drained,  and  which  in  consequence  swarmed  with  small  fry. 
I  watched  many  i  f  iliL^eljii  ds  flying  backwards  and  forwards 
for  hours  together  close  to  its  surface.  Tbey  kept  Uicir 
bills  wide  open,  and  with  the  lower  mandible  half  buried  in 
the  water.  Thus  skimming  tlM  surfooa,  generally  in  small 
floeka,  they  ploughed  it  in  theii  aoano ;  the  water  was  quiu- 
smooth,  and  it  afforded  a  curious  spectacle  to  behold  a  nioek, 
each  bird  leaving  its  narrow  wake  on  the  mirror-like  sur- 
face l[i  il'.,  ir  il  u'^hi  tlii'v  I  fii  ]i  twisted  about  with  extreme 
rapidity,  and  so  dexterously  managed,  that  tbey  ploughed  up 
•mall  fish  with  their  prajeeting  lower  mandibles,  and 
secured  them  with  the  upper  half  of  their  scissor-like  bills. 
This  fact  I  repeatedly  witnessed,  as  like  swallows  tbey  con- 
tinued to  fly  backwards  and  forwards  doao  befi»e  nw.  Oc- 
casionally when  leaving  the  surfaceof  the  water,  their  lliglit 
was  wild,  irregular,  and  ra;  .  I  ,  iht)  then  also  uttered  1  j  jd 
harsh  cries.  When  ihe^e  birds  were  seen  fishing,  it  wai> 
obvious  that  tV<e  length  of  their  primary  feathers  was  quite 
necessary  in  order  tu  keep  their  wings  dry.  When  thus 
employed  thair  forms  resembled  the  symbol  by  which  many 
artists  represent  maiina  hiida.  Tha  tail  is  moeh  used  in 
steering  their  irr^okr 


These  birds  are  common  far  inlano,  along  tbeeoinaa  el  too 

Bio  Parana;  and  il  ia  said  tbey  remain  tli^rc  during  the 
whole  year,  and  that  they  breed  in  the  marshes.  During 
the  day  they  rest  in  flocks  on  the  gre- >  plan  s  at  , >i«8 
distance  from  the  water.  Being  at  am  liur  lu  a  small 
vessel  in  one  of  the  deep  crocks  between  the  islands  in  lb* 
Parana,  as  tlie  evening  drew  to  a  close  one  of  these  seiiaoi^ 
beaks  suddenly  appeared.  The  water  was  quite  stall,  and 
nanj  Ulda  flsh  wwa  rising.  The  bird  oootinued  for  a  long 
time  to  skim  the  surfwe ;  flying  in  its  wild  and  irregular 
manner  v.p  nnd  down  the  i::irrow  canal,  now  dark  \vi:h  the 
growi:i^  night  and  the  shadows  of  the  overliangmg  trees. 
Al  M  iiie  video,  I  observed  that  larpe  flocks  remained 
during  the  day  on  the  mud-banks  at  the  be^d  of  tba  har- 
bour, in  the  soino  manner  as  th(»e  which  I  obaerved  on  tho 
grasqr  plains  uaar  tho  Parana.  Every  evening  they  look 
night  in  a  straight  line  seaward.  From  these  facU  I  sus- 
pect thnt  the  Rhynrbops  frequi  tillv  fishes  by  niglit,  at 
which  luue  uiany  ul  ilie  lower  annuals  eome  mure  abun- 
dantly to  the  'iurface  tiian  during  th«  day.  I  was  2ed  by 
ih&m  factx  to  speculate  on  the  possibtWty  of  the  bill  of  the 
Rhyncbops,  which  is  so  pliable,  being  a  delicate  organ  of 
touch.  Bat  Mr.  Owan,  who  was  kind  enough  to  examine 
the  bead  of  one  which  I  hioogbt  home  in  spirits,  wriios  to 
me  (August?,  1837)tbat'the  result  of  tlie  'i  se<  i  ,a  of  the 
ftkynchopt,  comparatively  with  that  of  liie  heud  uf  ihe  duck, 
IS  not  what  you  anticipated.  The  facial  or  sensitive  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nervea  are  very  small ;  the  third  divi- 
sion is  Mrlkttlar  is  Abmoiitaij.  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ttaea  It  haymid  tho  soft  ialaiiaBODU  at  tha  saglaa  ef  the 
month.  After  removing  with  oare  the  thin  homy  eoveriag 
of  tlie  beak,  I  cannot  |>erceivD  any  trace  of  those  nervous 
expansions  vt  hich  are  su  remarkable  in  the  lamellirostral 
'.quatic  birds,  and  which  in  them  supply  the  tooth  like 
nrocess  and  soft  marginal  covering  of  the  mandiblM. 
Nevertheless,  when  we  remember  how  sensitive  a  hair  ia 
tbrougb  the  nervo situated  at  its  baaa,  though  without  aojr 
in  itssubataaiea^  it  would  not  bo  safo  lo  dany  alto^utbar  a 
sensitive  flMOlty  in  the  beak  of  the  Rlqradiopa.'  (^MlOfy 
Uie  Voyage  ef  H.  U.  S.  Beagle.) 

But  It  appears  that  this  organ  is  not  merely  useful  as  a 
skimm^,  but  that  it  is  equallv  available  as  an  oyster-knife. 
M.  Lesson  says: — 'Though  v\e  Bec-en-tutaux  seems  not 
fkvourod  in  tbo  form  of  the  beak,  we  had  pioof  that  it  hocv 
how  to  nw  it  with  advantage  and  with  the  greatest  address. 
The  sandy  beaches  of  Pence  are  in  fact  filled  with  Mactra, 
bivalve  shells,  which  tho  ebbing  tide  leaves  i  ^Luly  dry  in 
small  pools;  the  Bec-en-eiieaux,  well  awari'  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, phu^  itself  near  these  moUusks,  waits  till  their 
valves  are  opened  a  little,  and  profits  Immediately  by  the 
occasion  to  liuoco  tho  lower  and  trenchant  Made  of  its  bill 
between  the  volvea,  whidi  immodiataly  eiase.  Tha  bird 
then  lifts  the  shell,  beats  it  on  the  beach,  and  i  lU^  the  lirr^ 
ment  of  the  roollusk.  which  it  then  swallavt  ^t  \vithQui  ob- 
stacle. Many  times  h.ave  wc  been  wit  neisei  oi  tbiS  highly 
perfected  instinct.'   {Manuel  d'Ornithotogie.) 

Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  think  this  use  of  the  bill  very  im- 
probable ;  bat  bogiTSa  no  reason  that  aqght  to  *svb  against 
the  dtrset  tasthnenjr  of  so  good  an  obssrver  a*  K.  Ileseon, 
for  whose  accuracy  in  many  cases  we  can  vouch  Indn-d, 
though  Mr.  Darwin  quotesWilson  as  decbruit;  tliLit  he  does 
not  believe  tho  report  of  its  frequenting:  oyster  beds  and 
feeding  on  tho&e  tlsh,  he  acknowlodges  the  existence  of  this 
report  in  the  United  States,  and  seems  neither  to  be  aware 
of  Uie  paaMga  in  Oataibjr  above  qootad*  nor  of  the  *  viotitat 
conchiliis*of  I' 


But.  if  we  are  to  reason  upon  this  use  of  the  blH,  Mr. 
Owen's  aecount  of  the  absence  of  nerves  from  its  anterior 
portion  comes  in  aid  of  M.  Ia-ssuii's  e\ ir],-iire.  T}',e  insen- 
sibility of  the  blade  of  the  lower  mandible  would  be  a  ne- 
cessary conditwn  for  its  undergoing  the  pressure  of  a  bivalvo 
shell  griping  it  with  the  whole  force  of  the  adductor  musdeo. 
No  lamellirostral  bird  could  support  the  pain  of  aneh  a 
situation ;  and  if  one  of  the  ducks  should  by  any  chance 
get  the  end  of  its  highly  sensitive  bill  into  such  a  viee,  it 
wijuM  nut  be  very  ready  to  repeat  the  experinnent. 

.M.  Lc^n  further  stales  that  the  bird  Hies  slowly,  aad  at 
great  distances  from  the  coasts  of  Concep^on  (Chili);  and 
tliat,  with  the  guUs  and  other  sea-birds,  it  formed  bands  so 
thiekCot  quod  vidimus  te»tamur').  that  thev  reaembloA 
)an§  fliavsaua  Uaek  acarfi^  whieb  obaeuiod  the  heavens 
foam  the  hanks  of  tho  Fbnoo  to  tba  islo  of  Quiriquine,  a 
of  twalvw  ttOas   (JTomm/  tf'MMof««is.) 
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Mr  Nuttall  states  that  the  Cut  water,  nr  Black  Skimmer,  ] 
is  a  bird  of  passa^i!  in  tin-  Unitt'd  States,  apiicuriisp:  m  New  I 
Jarsev  (to  the  north  of  the  sea-cuast  of  which  he  behoves  it 
ii  unknown)  from  its  tropical  quarters  early  in  May ;  and 
be  thinks  that  it  probably  panes  the  breeding  scas<jn  aloni; 
tiw  iHiol*  of  tlM  lotttharn  coast  of  the  Unitad  States.  In 
Nov  Jsraof  it  *  reridet  and  braedi  in  its  fitfonrito  baontii, 
tittOg  the  low  sand-bars  and  dry  Hati  of  the  strand  in  tho 
ittimediate  vininitr  of  the  ocean.  Their  nests  have  been 
fouDcl  alon<?  the  shores  of  Cape  Mny  ab  Diit  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  consist  of  a  mere  hollow  scrstched  out  in  the 
sand.  «ridWllt  tto  addition  of  anv  extraneous  materials. 
Tbo  Mp  are  muallj  thro*  in  nnmiMr,oTal,about  one  indf 
and  tfiee  qvarien  to  two  itiebet  by  one  fneh  and  a  ooarter. 
and  nearly  pure  white,  marked  almost  all  over  with  large 
umber-brown  blotches  and  dashes  of  two  shades,  and  other 
faint  ones  appcnrin^'  bincath  the  surface.  In  some  eggs 
these  particular  blotches  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length.  As  the  birds,  like  the  terns  and  gulls,  to  which 
tbey  MO  allied,  ranatn  gragarions  tbroogb  the  breeding 
naaon,  it  is  jpoesible  to  eolliet  half «  boahel  or  more  of  the 
e^s  from  n  single  sand-bar,  within  the  compass  of  half  an 
acre  ,*  and  though  not  very  palatah1$>,  they  are  still  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  The  female  only  sits  on  her 
nest  during  the  night,  or  in  wet  and  stormy  weather ;  but 
the  young  remain  tor  several  weeks  before  they  acquire  the 
Ml  use  of  their  wings,  and  are  during  that  period  assi- 
dnooaly  ftd  by  both  parents :  at  first  they  are  scarcely  dis- 
tfainriahable  from  tho  sand  by  the  similarity  of  their  colour, 
and  during  this  period  may  often  be  seen  basking  in  the 
sun,  and  .spreading  out  their  wm^js  up  in  the  warm  beach. 
The  pair,  retiring  to  the  south  in  September,  or  as  soon  as 
their  young  ore  prepared  for  their  %'oya<Te,  raise  but  a  single 
brood  in  the  season.'  {Mamutl  qf  the  Omithologjf  of  th4 
UmM  Si&ktmi  pfCmaia,  vol.  iu) 

The  same  author  atalea  that  this  apeeiea  is  met  with  in 
the  equatorial  regions  of  America,  wnere  it  it  reaideut  as 
fivaaourinam, but  never  pi-ni'tratcs  into> the tetarior, bring, 
pnpaily  speaking,  ao  oceanic  genus. 


Ryncl.upj  ulirra. 

M.  Lesson  remark^  that,  though  this  bird  closely  ap- 
proaches the  species  bel  ini^ing  to  the  Antillaa»  ll  il  StUl 

pewibtothat  it  may  be  distinct  irom  it. 
RYOTS,  thoMne  bywhidi  the  enltimtora  of  the  soil 

in  Hindustan  are  designaterl.  Tlie  sooial  and  economical 
condition  of  the  ryots  presents  several  peculiar  features, 
which  form  all  iatatistfaignitgeetef  inqiiiqr  tat  thapoUlioBl 
economist. 

The  ryoU  pay  rent  ontof  A*  ptodoMof  fh«ir  land  to  a 
sofereign  jnoprietor.  and*  ae  hmf  aa  flMy  paj  the  vant  de- 
manded or  tbem,  hate  •  daim  to  the  eenthioed  ooenpatlon 

of  the  land.  This  indeed  is  the  condition  of  the  cultivaton 
of  land,  not  only  in  Hindustan,  but  in  all  Asiatic  countries. 
In  speaking  then  of  ryolBi  tw  apeak  of  ^aultifalon  of 
land  throughout  Asia. 

Tbe  economical  condition  of  the  .Asiatic  cultivator  may  be 
daseribed  as  being  made  up  of  the  three  following  einom- 
alances:— 1.  He  is  an  hweditaiy  oeeupier,  or,  in  other 
words,  has  an  hereditary  elaim  to  the  oeeuoation  of  the  bnd 
which  hu  cultivates.  2.  The  amount  of  rent  which  he 
pays  is,  in  practice,  deti  rniined  by  the  soTereii:ii  |  Hwur. 
3.  There  exists  a  aumber  of  classes  intermediate  between 


I  the  hereditary  occupier  and  the  sovereign,  bU  entil!«Mi  to 
I  various  jwrtions  of  the  revenue  which  u  yieldeii  by  the  land, 
but  none  having  any  proprietary  right.  The  number  of 
thc»e  intermediate  classes,  arising  out  of  the  tendency  of  all 
offices  connected  with  the  land  to  boooiaa  herediluy,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  igaoraaca  pnavalant  among 
Kurupeans  of  the  position  of  Anatie  eolttvattn. 

Such  being  the  general  features  of  the  oootKunical  condi 
tion  of  the  ryot,  his  actual  position  necetuarily  depends 
most  on  tlie  amount  of  leril  paid  by  him  to  th> aCWialglV 
and  tbo  manner  in  whirh  thi^  rent  is  paid. 

The  amount  of  rent  was  fixed  by  tan  Uwa  of  Menu  at  a 
sixth,  an  eij^tfa,  or  a  twelfth  of  tbe  etepa,  ^ing  to  di^ 
Ihrenees  in  the  soil,  in  the  degree  of  hhoOT  neeeoaofy  to  c«l- 
tivate  it,  and  in  the  general  prosperity  of  districts:  but  in 
times  of  urgent  necessity,  of  war  or  invasion^  the  same  laws 
allowed  the  king  to  lake  even  so  much  as  a  fourth.  (Imti- 
titles  qf  Menu,  c.  iii.,  130;  x.  118.  120.)  A  sixth  part  of 
the  produce  had  eome  to  be  the  nnilbrm  tax  in  Hindustan 
when  the  Mohammedans  beooma  ila  maaafib  (Aoaoir 
tola,)  BM  wa  8nd  {n  Straho,  that  whaa  Alttaadw  in- 
vaded India;  a  fourth  of  the  produce  waa  generally  taken 
OS  rent.  The  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  1^  did  not 
lung  continue  to  observe  tlieir  antient  laws,  sometimai 
openly  violating  them,  at  oilier  times  evading  tbem  by 
a  resort  to  indirect  taxation.  Indeed  before  the  Moham- 
medan period  there  are  instanoea  of  oppraaaion  by  Hindu 
govemmenii,  nndar  whieh  the  ryota  wen  allowed  to  laiaiii 
no  more  than  a  finh  or  sixth  of  their  crops. 

The  form  in  which  the  rent  is  paid  has  even  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  the  ryot  tlian  its  amount.  In 
antient  times  the  rent  was  always  paid  in  produce.  When- 
ever, in  later  times,  it  has  been  demanded  in  money,  the 
efieota  have  been  roinotia  to  tbe  ryot,  chiefly  owing  to  tbe 
want  of  markeia.  WhM  the  ryot  ia  compelled  to  pay  ia 
money,  wbieb,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  ready  market,  he  hsus 
a  diffienlty  in  doing,  his  obvious  reeort  is  to  a  money-lender. 
The  money  which  ho  borrows  for  tho  purp'osc  of  rt-lu-ving 
himself  of  immediate  ditliculty  is  borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  The  immediate  ditlirully  is  thus  got  rid  of  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  and  tbe  ryot  becomes  dependent  on  tbe 
money-lender.  In  villages  where  mouay^paymaat  ia  adopted, 
the  money-lender  is  genenlly  the  party  contracting  with 
the  government  for  tbe  rents  (tbe  Mahmiumi ;  and  were 
bo  suddenly  to  Icnvo  the  village^  taking  with  him  hiaca^tai^ 
tbo  village  would  hi-  ruuicd. 

The  agency  by  means  of  which  the  rents  are  collected, 
though  less  important  than  tbe  form  of  payment,  has  also  a 
considerable  iafltteaaa  on  Ihe  condition  of  the  ryot.  Am 
aoeount  of  tha  syatau  of  igsaM  thioogh  whteb  tfcie  aotieot 
Indian  governments  eolleelsd  taefr  routs  flrom  ihrn  ryots,  and 
of  the  modifirations  which  this  system  has  undaipMM uadsa 
the  Hnlisli  sway,  will  here  bo  interesting. 

Under  the  aiilient  Indian  gOTemmentK.  tin-  agents  of  tha 

Srinoe  to  whom  distriets  were  assigned  transacted  immit 
iately  with  the  ryots,  either  singly  or  in  villagaa.  Tha 
latter  mode  was  tha  taaragaaaial,  bjrwhiah  thagovmment 
leried  a  eertain  son  on  eaen  tfllage,  aad  left  it  to  tho  ▼illagce 

to  settle  the  individual  quotas  amonc^  themselves.  The  vil- 
lages were  so  many  little  republics  or  cor]X)raliui>s.  governed 
in  the  following  manner: — There  was  a  head  of  ihe  viUajje 
(ibtotV),  originally  elective,  but  afterwards  hereditary,  who 
laiiled  in  his  own  person  the  magistracy,  the  aaparialaa* 
denoe  of  the  police,  and  the  duties  of  eoUooliBg  tha  Miynaa; 
a  registrar  {Cumum),  who  kept  the  seeonnts  of  eultrvatioa. 
I  sales,  transfers,  rents,  contracts,  receipts,  and  disbuisc- 
'  ments;  and  a  number  of  other  otlicers,  cumprehendiug 
Brahmins  for  the  service  of  the  gods  as  well  ai<  lor  education, 
handicraftsmen,  inferior  miutsters  of  police,  &c.  The  full 
complement  of  these  ofiloers  was  twenty-four;  but  all  vil- 
lagaa did  not  eoatain  thia  nuashar.  i«igomei»i»  of  land 
were  made  to  all  thaaa  oflloer^  wlnah  tbey  faehl  tax-free. 
Fees  paid  by  the  ryots  furnished  aMillOOal  profits. 

As  regards  the  payment  of  reOta.  there  weretwu  kind.s  uf 
arrangement  prevailing  in  the  villairus.  In  some  villages 
the  land  was  cultivated  in  common,  and  each  cultivator 
had  a  share  of  tbe  praAsee  assigned,  according  to  cortaia 
fixed  rules;  these  wsi*  called  6yaeAarry  (bioUierhood) 
villages.  In  others  each  rfot  eoltieatad  mpaialaly  Ua  awa 
wot  of  land,  and  paid  rent  for  it  separately :  thena  vaat  bf 
the  name  of  puUerday  (partnership)  villa^^es. 

Tho  beads  of  villages  paid  the  rents  collected  tu  tlic  heads 
of  distriets  (det  aeUkan);  these  again  to  ibe  hoada  of 
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of  one  town  or  district,  of  ten  towns,  of  twenty  towns,  of  a 
hundred  towns,  and  a  thousaDtl  tuwnt.  Ail  tbeae  lords 
rcH  uived  assifi^ntnents  of  ltlid»aad  %  p«  MnU^  OH  llwir 
Goll«clions  besides. 

TbehMds  of  dislriotH  (des  adikars)  caUM  tftemrards  to 
ba  NpcMmtad  by  one  ckw  of  Zoaundar^  nanrijf  ibooo 
vhoM  duties  isen  eooftiMd  to  the  superintendence  of 
police.  Tlie  class  of  Zemindars  however  which  is  tl;e  bi;st 
known  is  that  class  m  which  the  duty  of  coUecluiK  the  reve- 
lUR'  aJdud  to  iho  supcnntciidenco  of  jiuhci-.  Tbtttiit  not 
the  place  tu  speak  of  these  functionaries,  or  to  trace  the 
obaiiges  in  their  duties  and  position  until  the  oommenoe- 
Bont  of  the  British  dominion.  [Zbhimdak.]  Under  the 
Mme  head  nnst  be  placed  an  aeeount  of  Ibe  first  firoeeed- 
ings  of  the  English  with  the  Zemindars,  and  tlic  induenre 
jf  those  proceedings  on  the  Ryots.  [Cornw  allis,  ],oku  ; 

HlNlJir^rAN.] 

A  full  and  interesting  account  of  Ryot  rents  w  ill  be  found 
in  Mr.  Jones's  Esuut  nn  the  Ditlnbution  qf  IVealth,  and 
mtAe  Sourou  ^  Tasaiim*  pp.  10'J-142.  The  reader  is 
referred  also  to  Nr.  Mill's  Hittory  qf  India,  vol.  L,{>.  271*3. 

RYSBRAECK  or  RYSBRECHTS,  PETER,  an  artist, 
arho  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1637.  and  studied  under 
Francis  Mile,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris.  Ho  fDllowetl 
he  style  of  Poussin,  in  imitating;  whom  he  wan  pre  erai- 
lentljr  suecessful.  Notvitbituiding  large  offers  and  tlat- 
.ering  enoouragement  to  remain  in  France,  be  returned  to 
lis  native  city,  and  in  1713  was  made  director  of  the  Aca- 
lemy  there.  The  landscapes  of  Rysbraeelt  are  distinguished 
jy  grandeur  of  style,  which,  though  founded  on  an  imitation 
if  the  admirable  [mxluctions  of  Ni<  holas  Pou*»in,  possess 
.ufficient  originality  to  secure  him  from  the  imputation  of 
ilagittrism.  Indeed  he  painted  in  the  .s)iirit  rather  than 
x>piad  the  works  of  that  great  artist.  Rysbraeck's  colour- 
ng  is  banBonioua,  bis  toaeh  is  bold  and  frse,  and  he  pos- 
■ewed  great  fadliiy  of  axeeution.  Still  there  is  a  want  of 
'ariety,  a  certain  monotony  in  his  pictures,  which  places 
hem,  in  the  estimation  uf  coiuioi'-seurs,  fiu  below  thoso  of 
Poussin.    (Pilkinu'ton  s  and  Brvan  s  Dictinnarift.) 

RYSWICK.  PEACE  OK,  was  concluded  in  1697.  and 
erniinated  the  war  which  had  been  be((un  in  ir.Sh  by 
''luiicc  aj4aiiist  Ilulland,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
ho  parties  to  the  league  of  Ai^gabaqg  (1666)  and  the  Grand 
^llianeo  C1C89).  Four  treaties  were  upon  this  occasion 
igncd  io  the  rftyal  palace  of  R)swi<.k  :  the  first,  between 
•"ranee  and  Hollnn  J.  uti  the  -0th  of  .Sepli'iuhi  r  ;  liie  second, 
ictweeii  France  niui  Spam,  on  the  sanie  day;  the  third, 
>ctwecu  Franco  and  Knt^land,  on  the  21st;  the  tourih, 
letwren  France  and  Germany,  on  the  30th  of  Oelober.  By 
be  traatj  villi  the  United  nwrinoei,  vbteh  was  founded 


upon  the  treat iee  of  Westpbalin  (1648)  and  of  NioMigiNn 
(1678).  Louis  XIV.  agreed  to  restore  all  bis  eonquosis  mn 

that  power,  and  the  D'atch  in  like  manner  i;ave  back  to 
France  their  coni]ue>i  of  PunJicherry  in  the  East  Indies. 
A  separate  treaty  of  commerce  between  the^e  two  (owcrs 
was  also  si;;ned  at  the  same  time,  the  provisions  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  detail.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Louis 
restored  Gerona,  Rosas,  and  his  other  eonquesta  in  Catnl*- 
nia,  and  also  LineniboDrg;  Cbarltfroi,  Hons,  and  all  ttra 
other  places  in  the  Low  Countries  of  which  reunions  had 
been  made  hy  France  since  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  A 
list  uf  thi  si!  reunions  \v,is  appended  to  the  treaty.  By  tho 
treaty  wuh  England,  all  cunquesLs  during  the  war  were 
mutuuUy  restortMl :  and  Louis  acknowledged  William  III. 
as  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  engaged  not  to  furiuib 
any  sueeoufs  to  tho  dopoaed  king  Jaraeo  U.  Bjr  tho  treaty 
with  the  empert»r,  Louis  restored  Fribourg,  Philipsburg, 
and  Brisac,  undertook  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of 
Hiinin_'en,  and  consented  to  ihi>  re-estublishment  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine;  and  the  emperor  ceded  to  France  Stras- 
blllKand  its  dependencies,  which  were  already  in  tho  actual 
possession  of  that  power.  The  geneml  peace  that  foUowod 
the  treaties  of  Ryswiek  lasted  till  1702. 

Ryswik,or  Rvswick,  is  a  village  in  Holland,  a  league  from 
the  Hague,  with  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  the  port  of 
Nieuwburs.   [Partition  TRSAYin.] 

RYTINA.  [Whales,] 

RZESZOW  is  a  circle  in  Austrian  Galicia,  containing 
about  1700  square  miles  and  231,00t)  inhabitants.  It  s 
situated  along  part  of  the  southern  frontier  of  the  kingdoia 
of  Poland.  The  oountor  is  level  and  fertile:  it  produces 
corn  and  flax.*  A  coiisidcrabla  part  of  it.  especially  in  the 
north  between  the  rivrr>  San  and  \'i-^tula,  is  covered  with 
forests.  There  are  no  niauutacluies  except  luien,  woollen 
cloth,  leather,  and  wooden  wares. 

RzBSZOW.  the  chief  town,  has  nearly  6000  inhabitants,  of 
whan  nther  more  than  half  an  Jews.  Anong  tlie  latlor 
are  many  goldsmiths,  or  rather  aMmfttetann  of  aU  kinds 
of  trinkets  composed  of  base  iMlal  with  a  very  small  mix- 
ture of  gold,  and  known  hy  the  name  of  R/eszow  gold. 
The  inhabitants  have  some  linen  and  cloth  manufactures, 
and  carr)  on  a  ^od  trade  in  corn,  furs.  &c.  This  town  is 
considered  to  Ih>  one  of  the  best  built  in  Austrian  Poland. 
There  is  a  gymnasium,  a  district  sehool  for  bofl  tad  girisb 
an  hospital,  and  other  useful  institutions. 

The  other  three  towns  are,  Lenisk.  S288  Inbabitanta; 
Przeworsk,  louo  inhalitatits  (a  wretched  place,  consistiag 
almost  eiitiri:ly  uf  \Miu<U'a  Imii^es);  I-anzul,  with  only  2000 
inhabiluiits,  tiul  reiiuii  kalilc  tur  a  fiiu'  palace  of  Prince 
Lubofflirski,  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  an  avenue  of  limo- 
treea  two  Ingwn  in  length. 
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Riding  [Yorlwhira] 

Ridinger,  J.  B.,  8 

Ri.iley,Nicholaa,  18 

Rifuxi  [Papal  States] 

Rial,  Fardinand.  9 

RicacBsabtrga  [Ocrauuiy] 

Kiiti  [Spoteto.  Fmriac*  of] 

Ritti,  town,  9 

Rifl«,Il 

Riflemen,  IS 

Rifle  Bird  [PtiUnit] 

Ri^a  [Livonia] 

Ri^a,  town,  12 

Rij,'aiid,  H.,  13 

Rigel  [Orion] 

Rij^hlni.  v..  13 

Right,  13 

Rii;ht  ( Mathomaticji),  14 
RiL;ht  .Vu.'ic.  14 
Right,  Petition  of  [Potitioa  of 
Right] 

RiK'hts,  Bill  of  [Bill  of  Right.] 
Riley,  John,  15 
Rimini  [Forli,  Province  of] 
Rirniila,  15 

JBinultaa  [Fotaminilina,  voU 

p.  347] 
Rni{(  [  Aanalaa] 
RiBK  Dora,  U 

Ring  Ouzel  [BteehbifdibTCLiv^ 

p.  478] 
Ringent,  15 

Rini^tail  [Falconide,  vol.  x.,  p. 

\>  f  ;  Harrier] 

Rini;t*ileil  l-Ugle  [Folconidai, 

vol.  X..  p.  173] 
Rinijwortn,  15 
Rin^^H,  Coloured,  IS 
Kin|^«,  Fairy,  ll> 
Kio  de  J.iu-iro  '  JauL-ir  ij 
Kiobamba  [Kcuador,  p.  x67J 
Kiom,  16 
Riot,  16 
Ripon,  17 
Ripperda,  J.  W.,  18 
Ripple-Mark,  19 
Rltculoa  rPadhpoda,T«k  x?  iii,, 

p.3oet 

RiA.l» 
RiMi,W 

RStMa,J«MfIi»M  _ 
Rittadbooa^  Dafid,  to 

Riva  da  Ofer  [Loire] 
RifW(Law>Sl 
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RW»«  (deel.gr)  CValley] 
RiTCiifSS 


Rinfea, 

Rfvoli,  28 

Rlzxio  [Mary  Stuart,  vol.  xiv.. 

p.47h 
Roach  [Leuciicus] 

R*ia.l.  'is 
Roanue,  37 
Robbery.  37 

Robert  I.,  II.,  of  Normandy 

[  Normandiej 
Robert,  Kinftn  of  France,  39 
Robert  I.  of  Scotland  rBrtice, 

Robert;  Banaockbam] 
Robert  II.,  UL,  «r  Scadand, 

39.41 

Robert,  lOng  of  Napka  [Sei- 

lies.  Two] 
Robert  Oniacaid  [Naplci] 
Robert  of  OiouoitM-*  42 
Robart,  Bbhap  of  Lbcak 

f  Oioteetette),  42 
Roaert,  Leopold,  42 
Robert,  Hubert,  43 
Robertson,  William,  43 
Roberval,  43  ' 
Rohei,  Matter  of  the,  44 
Robespii-rrt',  44 
Robin  Hoixl  [IIckhI.  Robin] 
Rot>tuia,4^ 

Robinsi,  or  Robyna,  John,  4G 
Rubins,  Benjamin,  46 
Robison,  John,  47 
Roburtello,  Franci*,  48 
RobuKna  [Fonnunilara,  vol.  x., 
Robusti  llintantio]    [p.  848] 
Rocca,  49 
Roccella  [OrchU] 
Rochdale,  49 
Rochefort,  49 

Rochaftmcauld,  La  [Chanuta] 
RadMlbacaidd,  Due  da  la,  SO 
RoehaUcM 
Roelwitar,  51 

Rochester,  Lord  [WifaBakJ 
Itichford  [RseexJ 
Rock  Alum  [Alum] 
Ruck  Crystal  [Quarts] 
Rock  Maiiakin  [RnpcoUaB] 

I  Rock-l'.anis, 
Rock  Rivi-r  [Mi«sis'iippi,Rifar] 
Rock  Salt  ISodtuml 
Ruck- Work,  S3 
Rucket,  .')  t 

Rockingham  [IfaithaBplOB- 

thirej 

Rockinghaiq,  Man—  af,  S6 

Rocks,  55 

Rocroy.  57 

Rocky  Mounlaup,  57 

Rod  [Perch] 
Rodtotia,  60 

Roderic,  King  of  Spain,  63 
Ro<lney,  Admiral  Lor^64 
Rodolph  [Qermanyj 
Rodriguez,  Ventura,  64 
Roabuck  [Deer,  vol.  viii,,  p. 
360] 


Rogation  Dayi,  65 

Roger  of  Hoveden  [Hondn] 

Roger  of  Sicily  [Siciliaa,  INro— 

Rodueand  Vagabond  [Vagrant] 
Rohault,  James,  65 
Rohilcuod  [Uindustao,  p.  218] 
R>land.  Manon,  r>5 
Rolle.  Michel,  66 
Roller.  67 
Rollin,  Charles,  69 
Rollo  [Normandial 
Rolls  [Recoids  I 
Ri.lU-Coutt,  70 
Rolls,  Master  of  tba.  70 
Roma,  Comarcadl,70 
Romagna,  70 
Romagnisi,  O.  D.,  70 
Romaine,  William,  72 
Roman  Architecture,  72 
Roman    Catholica  rCatholie 

Chuidi;  Racuaanv) 
Roman  da  \m  Raaa  [Fltan< 
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Atrinn] 

Roman  Law  [Rome] 

Roman  Language  and  Litera* 

lure  [Rorne] 
Roman  Miiiic  [Music,  p.  2C1 
Roman  School  of  Paintings  76 
Roman  Wall  [Britannia] 

Romance, 

Romance  Language,  80 
Romano,   GlAlw  [GMia  Ro- 
mano] 
Romani,  town,  84 
Romans,  Kpistle  to  the,  H4 
Romiaus  I..  II..  III..  IV.,  85 
RomanxofT,  or  Romanxow  [Ca- 

OariBe  IIJ 
Bonanaoff,  Count,  86 
Ronbouta,  Theodora,  86 
~     I,  Rfloaa,  86-135 
r,.OIiM,lSS 

Romllty,(£SMLal,lS5 

Romney  and  ~ 

[Kent] 
Romney,  George,  139 
Romorantin  [I.«ir  et  CbarJ 
Romney  [Hampahiia] 
Romulus,  140 
Roncesvallea,  141 
Ronda.  141 
Ro:i(lL-au,  142 
Rundflutia,  142 
ROugebirge  [OemaHf] 
Roniiird.  142 
Rood  [Acre] 
Roof.  142 
Rook,  148 

Rooke,  Admiral,  149 
Rooker,  M.  A.,  150 
Roos,  Philip  Petar,  150 
Root  (Matbematka),  150 
Rooi(flfPlaala),15S 
Roolaiock  rstemj 
Rope.  153 

Rtfraas  rTmidhain] 
Rfl«inaf  [Wbalao] 


156 


150 

Rosa,  SaMlor,  160 
RosadaTfToUrRoeal 
Rosicaa  [Diflqite^  vaL  fab,  a. 

10] 

Rwi&cea.  160 

Rosacic  Acid,  161 

Rutalfna  ["''— *»'*m,  vgl  X, 

p.  .1481 

Rosnninnd,  Fair  [Henry  IL] 
Rij»&no  [Mesiea»8Mlas] 
Rosary  [Baadt] 
Rosas,  161 
RCwiua.  Quintus,  161 
Roaeoe,  William,  161 
Rosc6ea,  162 
Roscommon,  162 
Roacommoo.  Kail  of,  167 
RoaaLRoaa] 

Rose  cobmfsd  Ousel  [Stiimidal 
Roee-engineTaning  [Tumagl 
Rosemary  j&nuiiirari] 

RowmBflilar,J.G^,16f 

Rosenmtlller,  K.  F.  C,  180 
Rusetta,  169 

Rosetta  Stone,  169 
Rusht'im  [Rhin,  Bas] 
Rosicrucians,  169 
Rosiu  [Turpentine] 
Roiimarinus.  170 
Rosmarinus  Officinalis,  170 
Ross  and  Cromarty  Shiies,  178 
Ro*s  [Uercfordshual 
Rostilliria  I  SlrMBbH*] 
Roetellum,  175 
Rostock.  176 
Rostou  [Yaraslow] 
Riistrum,  176 
Roetrum  fBoUtiy),  176 
Rot.  Dry  [Dry  Rot] 
Rotilia  rFaraaiiBi&m,  taL  x 

«rC!iO|w,178 
Rotation,  Iirtinral  Hilar  [Sap] 

RoUt6ria,181 
Rote,  183 

Rolella  [Trochida]  \ 
Rother  [Sussex ;  Yorkshiial 
Rotherham,  183 
Rotherhithe  [Saimrl 
Ruthesav,  1»4 
Rottboella.  185 
Rotten-Stone,  185 
Rottenhamer,  John,  185 
Rotterdam,  185 
Rotterdam,  New,  186 
Rotti  [TimorJ 
RottI«ha,  186 
Rotunda,  186 
Rottbaiz,187 
Ronbttiae,  187  . 
Roiien,  183 
Rouergiie,  101 
Ronfcch  f RMa,  HMtl 
Roalan,10l 
~  191 
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Sound,  191 
Sound,  in  Miwir,  I2i 
Round  Tower,  ISi 
Suuadh€4id»,  ISl 
SouMeau.  J.  B.,  193 
Btfu<ia«au,  J.  J.,  194 
Routiilun,  ISA 
Rout  [  Rioi] 
RDveri<lo  [TyNl] 
RoTi};iiu  [lllyrw;  IttriAj 
Rovi^'o, 

Ruwan-TrM^  aj  Roaa.Tra«,  IS& 

Rowre,  Nichulas,  12£ 
Rowley.  William,  131 
Roxina,  ULZ 

Roxburgh  fRoxburi^hshire] 
Roburch,  William,  M.D.,  UL 
Roxhtir^'hia,  I<iZ 
Roxburghihirp,  197 
Royiil  Aciidrmy,  2S12 
Suval  Kxchaii|;e.  2it& 
Ruyil  Society,  '2ii& 
Royalty,  ill 
Roydtia.  ill 
Koye  fSemine] 
R6yleu,  iU. 

Royvton  [Hertfonishii«| 

Roystuii  Crow, 
Rul>«raeienta,  2Li 
RuWllite  [Tuurma)iael 
Ruivsnt.  P.  P.,  218 
Rubid,  iil 

Rfibieo&ICaMT.O.  J.] 


VOL.  XX. 
Ruble  [MuaeyJ 

Rubric  iii 
Ru<>u»,  211 
R.I  by  [Corundum] 
Rud'ur  R«d  Kye  [Leuciacus) 
RudbfeckiA,  -ilA 
Ruilit«r  [!>hi|i] 
;  Riidiliinan,  Thumaa,  2ifi 
Rudpslay  [SiafTunUbireJ 
Rudinn^,  Rotcen,  216 
Rudolph  of  Uabtbutg  [Haba- 

burg,  House  of] 
Rudoipbiut  TabiM  [Kepler] 
Rudulphua  [EntoiDoatomata, ' 

vol.  IX.,  p.  ^53] 
Rudol*t»dt  [Schwarxburg] 
Ru^llia,  212 
Riif  (nui.  jiU 
Rului,  JIZ 

Rut;by  [Warwickshire] 
RUgen. 

Rubnken,  David,  '21&. 
Rule,  Ruler, 

Rule  of  Three  [Three,  Rule  of  ] 
Rule,  in  U«,  220 
Rule  in  Shelley's  Ca<e  [Re- 
mainder] 
Rum, 

Rum,  idaad  [Argylnhire] 
Rumcs,  '221 
Rumf.>rd,  Count,  221 
Rum-ill, 
RumioaoU.  222 


VOU  XX 
Ramiaatioa  [Ruminant*;  iHo- 
maeh] 

R6mphia,  '22& 

Rfiinphiui  [Rumphia] 

RuDcom  [thtfvhire] 

Runic  Letten,  'i-jfi 

Runn  [Uinduatan,  pp.  213,-.iU  1 

Runner  [yiem] 

Runnymead  [John] 

Rupeliiha  [Lithopoagida^  vol. 

xir  ,  pp.  47i4fl] 
Rupert,  Prince, 
Rfipicula,  iiiZ 
Kupirolins,  227 
Rupp^llia.  22^ 
Kfippia,  -222 
Ruppiu,  New,  229 
Rupture  [Hernia] 
Rural  Dean  [Dean] 
Ruremunde.  '223 
Ruacui,  ^ 
Ru.h,  2^2 

Rukh,  Benjamin,  '2^9 
Ruah-bearing,  2^ 
Rushes,  2A1 
Ruihworth.  John,  221 
Russell,  Lord  William.  232 
Rutsell,  Alexander.  2^ 
Russell,  Patrick.  '221 
RuDsian  Empire,  '2^ 
Russian  Church,  265 
Ruuiau  Luu^uai^  and  Litera- 
ture  [SlavonUu  Laagua^J 


VOU  XX. 

Ru»t,  221 
Rust  [IlildewJ 

Rustic  or  Rukticated  Work*  2Zi 

Ruta.  273 

RuU  OriveoWas,  SZii 

Kutice«,  273 

Ruih,  Book  o(,  32A 

Rutheiford.  Dinicl,  'JlA 

Rutherforlh.  Thomaa, 

Rutiltus  Lupus,  27  1 
I  Rutilius  Numatiiiius,  21A 
I  Rutlandshire.  2Z£ 
I  Rfituli  [Latini] 
I  Ruysch,  Fredenc,  879 

Ruysdael,2M 

Ruyter.  Michael,  2fijQ 

Ryan,  Loch  [Wigtoiuhiml 

Rybinsk,  28U 

Rycaut,  or  Ricaut,  Sir  Faul*  2iQ 

Rye  (to*n).  2311 
Rye  (plant),  2^1 
Rye-Grass,  -2^2. 

Rye-Hou»e  Plot  fSusieU,  Laid 

Willt«m] 
Rje,  Spurred  [Krgot] 
Rymer,  Thomas,  202. 
Rynchea  [Sculopacida] 

Rynchop'.,  2«1 
Ryots,  iafi 

Ryxbraeck.  Petar,  2^ 
Rvswick.  Peace  of  281 
Retina  [WhaWa 
Raassow,  2gZ 
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S  is  the  chief  t>ibi!ant  of  the  EnglUh  alphabet,  and  i*  eiu- 
loyed  to  represent  two  difTcreotaounds,  at  in  ihit  and  iJtete. 
be  word  sugar  would  6eem  to  jualiiy  tha  additiou  of  a 
tUtd  bound.  $h ;  but  in  this  word  llMVOwel  H,  to  oftan  pir»- 
noBBoad  fu,  has  modifiad  tlia  MOBonciatioD  of  thi  p(«oed- 
ingoontonuit.  Si/ugar  voun  «a6ilv  giida  ioto  tkugar. 
In  the  Hubii  w  ali  iiabot,  whence  tlio*e  uf  Europe  are 
derived,  a  coininuu  symbol  is  employed,  with  und  Without  an 
afllxed  dot,  to  dcnoto  *  and  t.h.  Tlie  symbol  referred  to  ha« 
for  its  name  a  word  which  also  atKniflefl  toolh  or  teeth  i  and 
if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  so-called  Pba>nioian  and  Sama- 
rilaa  alpiiabet*  cive  older  li»ra»a  «f  Ui«  Hsbnv  latum  than 
tboaa  novtned, It  frill  b*  maOf  Mi«f  •!  that  Uw  symbol  in 
its  original  shape  [Alpbabet,  p.  36-21  was  the  repreaentation 
of  two  or  three  teeth  ;  an  oritfin  which  would  agiee  with  the 
fact  that  the  sibilants  aro  all  formed  by  rocana  of  the  upper 
teeth,  and  the  sound  th  by  the  upper  and  lower  brought 
loffetlier.  Thia  explanation  is  confirmed  by  tbe  oonsidera- 
tioa  that  in  mmXtaag  th«  laatrB«m«d  mum  Um  te«th  we 
not  odIt  tM  tola  ovbmm  enploftd,  but  udw  tbM  mwlly 
•Xpoied  to  view  by  the  retraction  of  tbe  lips.  But  tot  the 
strong  evidence  thus  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  tbe 
form  and  power  of  the  letter  might  have  MtO  fatdilj 
derived  from  an  imitation  of  a  hissing  snake. 

The  kltt'rt  is  subject  to  the  following  i 
of  which  have  been  previously  Doted. 

1,  f  with  d.   See  D. 

2,  «  with  th  and  </A.  a-s  in  tbu  Laconian  dialect  of  tho 
Greek  language  in  whiuii  Uioi,  Ti^oOtoCt  AOifwaia,  take  the 
forms  Viop,  Tifuaiop,  Airavoia.  Hence  too  rvxrofiioOa,  i>cc. 
readily  glided  into  rvrTOfttBa,  8cc.  The  English  language 
formerly  wrote  loveth,  haleth,  but  now  prefers  lofMt,  AotM. 

3,  t  with  /.  Thus  agaio  tbe  Attte  Ibros  ^n,  swsMr, 
adetnJW,  «H  traro  by  too  DDriaat  written  ^m,  twtw  (regu> 
larljr  enough  from  we  prawnt  wiirt<)rk»),  Tlomtav,  rv.  In 
like  manner  the  German  words  dot,  vxu,  et,  waiter,  haisen, 
ewii,  apiiear  in  English  as  that,  what,  it,  tcater,  hate,  eut. 

4,  s  with  z.  Thu^  the  Greek  island  ZaxwQof  was  the 
mother  city  of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  and  no  doubt  gave  its 
name  to  it.  In  fact,  the  MSS.  of  Livj  (xxi.  7),  with  one 
exception  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  appear  to  have  all  jot 
Oriundi  a  Sagtmto  iruula  dicuntur,  not  Zaeyniko.  But 
the  most  abundant  evidence  of  the  interchange  is  to  be 
&und  in  the  Somersetshire  dialect  of  our  own  tuii^ue. 

5,  #  with  «A.  Witness  the  Herhn  pruauiiciutiuii  of  all 
German  words  beginninj;  with  .st.  Mun  uver,  the  English 
words  tiMB,  Utty,  tniear,  snow,  have  Cor  ibetr  German  equi- 
valanis  tJUqft  teUag-en,  ifchmier-en,  tUuut, 

6,  «  with  A  ^.  and  A.  Seo  ihaaelotteM. 

7,  ki  with  g.   Sec  X. 

8,  »  with  n.  See  N. 
y,  s  with  r.    See  R. 

10.  5  often  appears  before  an  initial  consonant,  where  it  is 
doubtful  wheUiier  the  older  form  be  that  witli  or  that  without 
the  aibtlant.  Thus  tbe  Greek  arttm,  a^vtoyti,  a^nl>  cor- 
respond to  tbe  jAUn  tego,  fiatiut  vupa,  So  mtiiitt  and 
AwXa^  would  be  found  upon  eloae  examination  to  be  tbe 
equivalents  of  the  Latin  rru-v  and  crux,  and  crraXiiHa  to  differ 
from  scru-ta-ri  only  in  the  fuct  that  the  latter  u>  afreijuent- 
•tive  verb.  Again  the  Greek  po6i>es»es  within  itself  the 
double  forms  o^pot  and  itutpot,  <npf^  and  rptrm.  The 
Saglish  language  eoulaioa  numerous  examples  of  tbe  aui^ 
varintio^as  in  melt  and  tmett,  tmmbl0mi0mmtlt»piMt^ai 
spike.  The  German  as  well  as  our  Own  tongue  not  ttlrfb>> 
quently  prcfixei)  an  v  when  the  Greek  and  uflen  the  Latin 
are  witliout  that  letter.  Thus  the  Greek  kXh-u  (root  kXjic 
or  k.Vmi'),  thf  Latin  clauit  o  orclud-o,  uinl  f/<n;»#,  the Grerman 
ec/Uteit-ent  and  the  English  shut  are  all  of  one  kin.  Coni- 
poi«  too  this  tarions  forms  of  the  words  signifying  enow. 

11.  Tbo  ioandiwnt  the  beginning  of  woran  IS  often  dti- 
(rnided  by  tbe  loss  of  the  sibflant  or  »,  or  both.  Thus  to  the 
I. at  III  suarix  and  madrn  corrcsjKjnd  the  Gri-ck  atvt,  &c.,  the 
Gi-rman  and  the  Ennlish  fweft.  Those  who  doubt  the 
cuniiec'.  iiiii  hi-rc  as^UIIled  botwetn  sn  ivts  aiiti  suadfu.  may, 
as  regardii  form,  compare  clavi*  and  claudo,  or  viginti  with 
what  must  have  been  its  older  form,  duiginti,  whiwtlM  wn- 
BMtton  in  Bonning  irfll  he  reedfly  eitablishedb/ the 


cuupaiibou  of  nifclge  with  mediMne,  \mfiulat<iblr  but  $alH- 
turi/,  as  UI  Lucretius,  (i.  936),  Sed  veluli  j-uens  ahtitithiu. 
&c.  Again  lop^  and  tonums  {sop-nus)  of  the  LaUn  cor- 
respond to  the  Greek  vw-vog,  to  the  QotJUonAiit'^uepp-tm, 
the  German  tehkf,uiii  timKngUsh  eleep;  «omr  «nA«wnp 
in  Latin,  to  the  Cknek  Inyag  and  inpa,  and  tfm  Octomi 
echuneger  as  prefixed  to  eohn,  voter,  &c. ;  the  Latin  sud-or, 
to  the  Greek  ti-oi,  Up«i{,  &o.,  tu  tbe  German  schwnjtt  ami 
Englihh  Kurat ;  tbe  Latin  fui,  stbi,  $e,  to  the  Gri  ek  oi-,  U,  i, 
although  the  Greek  has  also  allied  words  beginning  wiih  a^. 
Tbe  Latin  toror,  German  tcJmeUer,  English  niter,  have 
lost  their  oorrelMive  in  Greek.  Lastly  thkinterfihaagfwiU 
fwrbape  aooonnt  Ibr  the  fact  that  the  nv«r  Oder  hw  Um  ai^ 
tient  namo^  Smemie  and  Viadrut,  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  eoofusion  in  the  geography  of  antient  Germany. 
Indeed  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  »till  i  ailed  Sinrtemunde, 

11.  5;;  is  interchangeable  with  pt,  th  with  /U,  and  ed  with 
di.  For  the  last  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Oorin  naenf  el 
for  C  Instances  of  the  second  intorebai^  omwriMwni'wwIljr 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  FtCoc,  the  mislel«%  ia  viitiM  in  tntin 
vitcttt ;  MTxaroc  ludicrously  put  down  as  a  primitive  in  some 
lexicons,  is  ofcourse  only  the  superlative  of  tbe  prepoaition 
tl,  for  iCaroc.  The  Latiu  mtaceu  hn^  for  its  participle  mix  tut 
as  well  aa  mitttu  (=  mitcltts).  The  tendency  to  this  inter- 
change accounts  too  for  the  form  «esoni<i,  for  eescenti  ia 
never  found  in  the  best  MS8.  of  the  best  autlmn-  But  thn 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Bnglisb  nfford  the  moat  nnaenMa  is& 
stances  of  this  metathesis.  Thus  tho  former  language  has 
the  double  forms  vapt  or  vaep,  a  wasp ;  iipte  or  depe,  tre- 
inuloas (whence  the  name  of  ihaatpen  tree);  hdpte or hdepe, 
a  lock  (Gnmm,  Deutsche  Grammaiik,  p.  2il);  also  froec  pr 
frox,  a  frog  iJUcas  orjixae,  a  fish ;  tusc  or  imtt  n  tusk ;  a$e» 
or  oM^  eindar  i  atqian  or  euejan,  to  ask  (iMA,  ^  i66^  Honet 
it  will  be  aaen  tnat  it  is  a  mere  accident  if  in  our  ova 
tongue  OM  and  teapf  have  been  rsjjeoted  as  vulgarisms  in 
Ihvottr  of  atk  and  icacp.  The  provinces  still  prefer  the  ke 
and  pt.  Thus  a  Kentish  countryman  talks  of  a  whrjm 
rather  than  whisp  of  hay.  May  we  not  in  this  way  estabhiji 
the  identity  m  name  of  aoftwd  Of  0«IC  rifM%  U  Att,  B9$, 
Esk,  and  Utk  f 

12.  5isonenl«at.  tnaCtantioB  to  this  ftot  is  the  caneo  ef 
nuieh  eonfusion  in  tho  granunan  of  the  Greek  language. 
Thus  tbe  neuter  nouns  m  oc  must  onoe  h&ve  had  a  corre- 
sponding »  in  the  genitive,  y*vic,  yivtaot,  &c.,  afterwards 
ytvov,  7fvu)(.  Hence  the  retention  of  the  c  in  the  vocatives 
of  proper  names  formed  from  neuter  nounii  of  this  class,  as 
Aujtyie,  A^/ue^mte,  Imepurtf.  (See  JovnuU  qf  BAtoatioat 
vol.  iv.,  333.)  Above  all,  the  neglect  of  this  latter  in  the  ori- 
ginal (as  hew  asanined)  forms  of  certain  present  tensea  leode 
to  apparent  anomaliea  in  the  derived  forms.  Thus  from 
cXti(tf)w  we  should  have  without  any  irregularity  ttitXtiu- 
ftivoe;  from  ■ftv(<r)iiai  without  difliculty  ytvtr  rucof,  as 
well  as  the  Lalm  gut-lus,  gas-fa-re ;  [rom  it{t)^,  ctoftoc, 
in  which  the  sibilant  ooireapouds,  as  it  so  often  does,  to 
the  guttural  in  ligohr»,  dton-re^  and  the  English  iigiu 
tarn  tit.  IbeLatin  Jaqgnafa  in  such  cases  ^WgM  ll« 
sibilant  into  an  r;  but  even  this  language  is  not  at  all 
uiiwiihng  to  discard  an  s,  j  art  cu'.arly  at  tbe  end  of  words, 
as  in  the  double  forms  rnagts  and  mage,  videris  and 
videre,  ipsus  and  ijme,  pugr  loi  j/mtus.  Nay,  even  the 
neuters  of  adjectives  seem  to  have  lost  the  final  «  of  the  no- 
minative in  tnis  wn^:  At  any  rato  potie  is  used  for  a  neuter 
■ominatife  aa  well  at  pote.  Tbe  wird  person  of  the  Latin 
perfoet  maj  possibly  owe  its  ooeasionat  long  quantity  (per- 
rupTt.  Ilor. ;  suh~t,  Hur. ;  rednt,  Ovid,  Sec,  Slc.)  loan  older 
orth  iLjTaphy  ending  in  ist ;  for  as  the  other  jierfecta  of  the 
iiidn  alivo  as  well  as  those  of  the  subjiuictive  and  infiiiitiveof 
the  active  verb,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  passive  perC^cta,  are 
erUattd^  fbnned  by  the  adwtiMOf  the  tenses  of  the  veib 
esse,  so  ptrrupietia  and  oerrmpenrnt  contain  in  the  two  last 
syllablca  tbe  dflBOBt  unaUerad  ftnni  of  ctffe  and  etmi,  and 
seem  to  jufltiQr  the  idae  ibat  ftnupU  is  a  corruption  of  per- 
rupist,  i.e.  perrupeii.  As  to  form,  we  might  compare  'hib 
corruption  .vl;!i  what  we  know  has  occurred  in  the  French 
subjunctive  perlect,  /us»e,  /asset,  /id,  that  is,  /utL  Tho 
French  language  abounds  in  examples  of  tbe  loss  of  the 
sibOaiiL  Xnus  fkom  the  Latin  ortini^  aMftfte*,  noato', 
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quadragenma,  are  derived,  first,  asne,  nuuttre,  nottre, 
earotme,  and  then,  tfloording  to  the  modern  orthography, 
Am,  uu&tr*,  nolrv.  coreiM,  to  say  nothiog  of  Um  liuiiit « in 
saeh  words  a*  «na»,  vout,  isle,  eit,  Ste. 

SA  DE  MIRANDA.  [Miranda.] 

SAAD-ED  DEEN  (  A'/ioya  Suadcd-d^en  Mohammed  E/- 
fendi),  the  moit  celebrated  of  the  Turkish  historiographers, 
was  born  in  the  early  pari  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
sra;  his  father,  Hassan- Jan,  a  Persian  by  birth,  held  a  post 
intlM  bouaabold  of  Saltan  Sfllim  L>aQd  was  highly  ostoenod 
hf  that  ferodous  monareh,  whom  ho  attendad  in  his  last 
moments.  His  son  Mohnmmed  received  hU  education 
among  the  pages  of  the  im[H;rial  palace,  and  having  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Moslem  theology  and  jurisprudence, 
became  a  mudcrris,  or  professor  in  the  college  attached  to 
the  great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  The  talents  and  learning 
vhini  ho  displayed  in  this  capacity  gave  him  high  celebrity ; 
and  oo  was  appointed  by  Selim  II.,  in  1573,  khoja,  or  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son  Mourad,  the  heir  apparent,  who  then  held 
the  government  of  Magnesia.  The  death  of  Selim,  in  De- 
cember, 1  374,  called  Mourad  to  the  throne:  and  Saad-ed- 
deen  was  nominated  cadbilesker,  or  military  judge ;  but  he 
oomtinued  to  retain  almMl  OBUmitod  influence  over  bis  im- 
porial  pupil,  who  bad  wconwato  his  advice  in  matters  of 
government  so  oonstantlj  as  to  exeitothc  jealousy  uf  the 
vizirs  ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  by  represent- 
ing the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  which  the 
sultan  had  founded  at  his  instigation  near  Top-khana,  a» 
an  evil  omen  for  the  stability  of  the  empire.  But  though 
the  ohssrvatory  was  demolished  by  the  superstitious  fears 
•r  lloand,  tbo  favour  with  which  ha  rmacded  Saad-ed- 
deen  was  vnimpaired ;  and  Mohanimad  IIi.,  who  snoeeeded 
in  159S,  continued  to  entrust  the  confidential  adviser  of  his 
bther  with  the  management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  empire ;  the  Khoja-EfTendi  (as  Saad-ed- 
deen  is  frequently  termed  by  Oriental  writers)  even  attended 
Mohammed  in  the  Hungarian  eampaign  of  1 396  \  and  the 
great  vioton  of  Keresitea  is  aaeribed  in  a  peat  neasura  to 
lis  aAortafiona,  whieh  ptevonted  the  sultan  fhim  abandon- 
ing the  field  at  the  moment  of  extreme  peril.  He  however 
incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  immediately  afterwords,  by  '■ 
his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  fallen  vizir  Cicala  ;  hut  he 
was  speedily  restored  to  favour,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
mufti  Bostan-Zadah,  March,  1598,  was  raised  to  the  highest 
eeelottastieal  dignity  by  the  sultan,  in  spita  of  the  opposition 
of  tbo  grand'Visir  Haaaan,  who  propoaed  the  elevation  of 
the  oelebrated  poet  Baki.  He  dia  not  however  long  survive 
his  exaltation,  dying  suddenly  in  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
as  he  was  preparing  for  prayers  on  the  anniveniary  of  the 
birth-day  of  the  prophet,  October  -2,  1599  (not  1600,  as 
stated  in  the  Biogr.  Univ.),  a.h.  1008,  and  was  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  toe  mosque  of  Ayub.  whither  his  remains 
were  borne  by  bis  four  sons,  two  of  whom  at  sobeequent 
periods  also  held  the  dignity  of  mufti.  The  great  historical 
work  of  8ead-ed-doen,  composed  by  order  of  Mourad  III. 
(who  created  for  the  author  the  new  office  of  shahnamehdji, 
or  imperial  historiographer),  is  entitled  Tadj-al-Towarikh,  or 
the  crown  of  histories,  and  gives  a  full  and  copious  narra- 
tive of  the  history  of  the  empire,  from  its  foundation  in 
IS99  by  Olhman,  to  the  death  of  Selim  I.  te  1520 ;  the  ma- 
terials am  prineipiBUy  drawn  from  the  previous  works  of 
Neshrl.  Ifbttlana-Edns,  and  Kemal-pasha-Zadah;  but  its 
chief  merit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Turks,  consists  in  the 
florid  and  elaborate  beauty  of  the  diction,  in  which  the 
author  is  certainly  unrivalled  by  all  other  Turkish  histo- 
rians. Sir  W.  Jones  has  pronounced  that  '  fur  the  beauty 
of  it!  oompoaition  and  the  richness  of  its  matter,  it  may 
be  oompand  with  the  floeat  historical  pieces  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Borope ;'  but  the  meaning  is  too  often  concealed 
by  a  cloud  of  rhetorical  tropes,  and  it  is  impo^sille  to 
forget  in  the  perusal  of  the  work  that  it  is  the  production 
of  a  courtior.  li  is  singular  that  this  valuable  work  has 
never  yet  been  printed  at  the  imperial  press  of  Constanti- 
nople; but  MS.  copies  are  frequent  in  European  libraries, 
and  an  Italian  version  wss  published  by  the  Ragusan  Vin- 
eanioBkatntti  (4tO.,  part  L,  Vienna,  1646  ;  part  ii.,  Madrid, 
165^),  under  the  tille  '  Cronaca  dell'  Orij^Mtie  e  Progressi 
degh  Ottoraani.  coraposta  da  Saiduio  Turc^),  e  Iradotta  in 
Italiano;'  small  portions  have  also  been  translated  by  Kollar, 
and  by  Graiigenet  de  la  Orange.  A  Turki.sh  abridgement 
ut  tile  work,  with  a  continuation,  was  published  in  1696 
KkM.  1108),  with  a  dedication  to  Sultan  Mustapha  H.,  by 
llendi  IMIhiMli  efLMim;  and  dm  weemMMMe  of  name  has 


often  led  to  this  work  (which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  in- 
aeourate  compilation  of  Cantemir)  being  confounded  with 
the  great  history  of  Saad-ed-deen.  (Bee  Von  Hammer,  in 
/Olfrilal  ifsjoftftM,  January,  1824.)  Besides  this  great  work. 
Saad-ed-deen  was  the  author  of  the  *  Selim-Naraeh,'  a 
history  of  Selira  1.,  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of 
that  prince,  related  to  hira  by  hLs  father  Hassan-Jan  ;  this 
compilation,  which  is  divided  into  fourteen  sections,  is 
valuable  for  its  authenticity.  His  descendants  appear  to 
have  flourished  for  seveial  generations^  and  to  nave  in> 
herited  the  talenti  of  their  aneestor;  two  of  his  sons,  as 
already  noticed,  Mohammed-Effendi  and  Assaad-Effendi, 
attained  the  rank  of  mufli;  and  a  grandson  or  great-grand- 
son uf  the  latter,  Mullah  Fa\ez,  is  mentioned  as  an  endnent 
legist  by  Shcikhi,  who  notices  his  death  in  1724. 

(Von  Hammer,  Histoire  de  t Empire  Ottomann ;  lyHw* 
helot;  BiograpkiB  Umi^ertelU ;  JcunuU  Anattfue^ 

8AADI.  or  (as  his  name  is  written  in  ftifl  in  AxMtw 
Persian)  Sheikh  Moelih  Eddin  Saudi  AJshimzi.  the  first 
part  of  the  name  being  a  title  of  bonour,  the  two  ne.xt  words 
his  epithet,  and  the  la-st  expressive  ol  his  being  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Shiraz,  where  ho  was  born  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  571  (a.d.  1 1 75-6).  He  il  pnAably  better  known  by 
name  to  the  European  reader  than  aaj  othier  poet  or  witter  of 
the  Bast,  oeepting  Mohammed ;  and  while  this  Boopean  re- 
putation may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  his  renown 
amongst  his  own  countrymen,  a  circumstance  which  would 
naturally  recommend  his  work  for  perusal  and  translation  to 
the  few  Persian  students  of  two  hundred  years  back,  it  may  be 
also  in  a  great  degree  ascribed  to  the  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  his  stvle,  so  like  that  of  the  best  periods  of  Christian  literar 
ture.  and  so  unlike  that  of  the  great  mass  of  Psnian  writers. 
Saadi  led  the  life  of  a  dervish,  or  wandering  monk,  and 
passed  most  of  his  early  years  in  travelling  from  one  country 
to  another.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys  he  was  taken 
by  the  Crusaders  and  put  to  labour  on  the  forUfications  of 
Tripoli.  He  was  redeemed  from  this  slavery  by  srieh  mer> 
chant,  who  afterwards  gave  him  his  daughter  in  maniMCb 
with  a  dowry  of  an  hundred  pieoea  of  ^oM.  Thia  is  situdcd 
to  in  the  'Gulutan*  (tale  xxxi.  of  cb.  it.,  p.  99  of  Gkdwin's 
translation,  London.  1808).  The  lady  sorely  exercised  the 
poet's  patience.  'Once,'  says  he,  'she  reproached  me,  say- 
ing. Art  thou  not  he  whom  my  father  redeemed  from  capti- 
vity amongst  the  Franks  for  ten  dinars?  I  answered.  Yes.  he 
ransomed  me  for  ten  dinars,  and  put  me  into  your  bands 
for  a  hundred.'  A  story  of  a  Itvelier  ebaiaeler  is  told  of  his 
ntetlilig  with  a  brother  poet,  Hemfim  of  Tabriz,  who.  igoo> 
rant  orthe  name,  and  knowing  only  the  birth-place  of  his 
companion,  held  out  to  him  the  bottom  of  a  cup  (the  Shira- 
zians  were  noted  for  their  early  baldness),  and  asked.  Why 
are  the  heads  of  the  Shirazians  like  this?  The  dervish 
turned  the  hollow  of  the  cup  to  Hem&m.  and  asked.  Why 
are  the  beads  of  the  Tabtiti«BS  like  thiMf  BemiuD  asked 
hia  Bommmion  if  be  knew  any  of  the  verses  of  Saadi,  and 
the  dervtsh  repeated  some  of  the  most  beautifiil.  He  then 
inquired,  'Do  they  make  much  esteem  there  of  the  poems 
of  Hemam  ?'  Saadi  elegantly  quoted  a  couplet  of  hia  oon- 
panion's : — 

•BetwMQ  th<toUMt«ra«to«akHeaiB.aBdMba«iBh4iMra. 
Bu  it  !•  fiii 111 iimiM In Mil ira i|sj ilw s||tl if sw 

■Bsthat;' 

and  thus  the  iltustrioas  poets  were  made  acquainted. 

Another  anecdote  shows,  in  the  fanciful  language  of 
Persian  imagination,  the  ht^li  esteem  in  which  the  writinp 
of  Saadi  were  held  even  during  bis  lifetime.  Indeed  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  add  a  large  share  of  this  enjoyment 
of  fame  to  the  renown  which  600  years  have  not  diminished. 
A  holy  man  of  Shirai,say8  the  story,  dreamed  that  he  heard 
all  tiie  annia  of  heaivon  singing  a  verse  which  he  could  not 
understand,  but  which  he  was  told  was  a  couplet  of  Saadi'». 
and  that  it  would  he  sunji  in  heaven  for  a  year  to  come.  Id 
the  morning  he  went  to  tlic  cell  of  the  WW  mduaa  poeti and 
found  him  repeating  the  distich : 

*0b  tbo  gnm  ttee*  llie  clear      oTtlw  wtN  behoMetb 
In  tvvty  leaf  «  book  of  th<?  windom  of  Ood.* 

Saadi  died  in  1-291,  at  the  age  of  116  years,  having  spent, 
it  IS  said,  3i>  years  in  travelling  and  in  military  serviee^ 
during  which,  hist  wanderings  reached  as  far  as  India  on 
one  side,  and  Asia  Minor,  or  perhaps  Eastern  Europe,  on 
the  other;  30  years  in  rdigious  solitude,  digesting  t(he  re- 
sults of  his  life  of  observation ;  and  the  12  last  years  of  hu 
life  in  putting  into  a  permanent  form  the  fruit.s  of  the  pre- 
ceding 60.   Durwg  this  long  life  be  pertoimed  the  pagnm 
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agt;  io  Mp i  ca  fifte.  ri  tiim  s ;  the  firtt  time  in  the  company  of 
his  teacher.  Abdolkadir  GhafcnL  He  lived  undur  the  palron- 
•ftof  the  Aubeg  princet.  Sa>d  Ben  Zenghi,  and  his  bucv 
oefltor,  Abub«kir  Beo  Said.  From  the  former  ot  ihesc 
princes,  hk  flither.  wtw  wta  in  the  royal  Mtviee,  gave  bis 
>  in  ThcnaraeofSaadi:  tbisin  theEaatisalMtinmiMllilode 
oi  naming  both  raon  and  books,  and  tbsiiame  itoft«ii  W 
contrived  as  to  form  a  sort  of  jeu  de  mot*. 

The  works  of  Soadi.  collected  by  Ahmed  Nasik  Ben 
8es4n,  consist  of  the  Gulistaii,  Bostan,  Gazels  (or  odes),  Ka- 
nid(or6lagiM)»MoUtMt(fiR^ment«).  Rubuyat  (quatrainsX 
and  mnj9  of  vtrteoi  kindt  in  prose.  Of  all  these  the  best 
known  are  theGulistan  and  the  Bostan.  Thefannar  ua«ol> 
kcUon  of  stories,  in  prose,  but  intermixed  witk  TWIN  of  the 
author's  o«  n  * ui^  asiiion,  or  borrowed  from  the  writings  of 
others,  a  mode  of  writing  which  the  Eastern  ima^native 
writers  macb  affect  Tlie  Gulistan  is  divided  into  eigfii  chap- 
tan:  oa  the  noiab  of  kings ;  on  the  morals  of  dervishes ;  on 
the  exeen«nef  of  Mlilentnient;  on  the  advantaf^es  of  taei- 
f  ;r".:ty;  on  \osv  and  youth;  on  imbeoilitjr  and  oU  Me; 
(HI  lUv  effects  of  education;  and  rules  fbr  eooduet  m  Ine. 
The  first  seven  chapters  contust  chiefly  of  moral  stories, 
some  of  them  apparently  from  real  history,  others  fables, 
each  in  some  degree  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  iI.l 
ebaptor,  and  having  ito  monl  intwvovea  in  iu  texture. 
The  lut  chapter  is  tatkoT  a  eollaelmii  of  apotbegiBs, 
tliough  a  part  of  this  also  is  narrative.  TheoB  atotiM  are  | 
not  connected  by  a  general  thofad  of  narrative,  as  ia  the 
case  with  most  oriental  collections  (the  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  general  and  subordinate  stone*  which  connect 
the  histories  of  tho  Acabian  Nights  and  tho  Fabler  of 
f%a]r) ;  they  foUow  ooa  anotbor  without  any  hnk.  except 
that  of  their  allusion  to  a  common  subject.  Of  this  book 
there  have  been  many  translations:  into  French  by  Du 
Ryer,  who  was  French  consul  at  Alexandria,  Paris,  1634 ; 
into  Grerman  by  Olearius.  who,  in  his  preface,  acknowled^'es 
the  assistance  of  an  old  Ferttan  literaior  named  Hakwird, 
and  mentions  an  earlier  German  translation  made  from  the 
FroDcb  of  Dtt  Ryer,  and  looti  afkar  the  appearance  of  the 
latter.  The  tranelatibn  of  Otoarlna  k  preeedad  by  a  letter 
from  his  friend  Dr.  John  Rcinboth,  containing  a  prfecis  of 
Persian  history,  and  followed  by  a  translation  of  Lokman's 
Fables.  The  translation  is  spirited,  and  so  are  the  copper- 
plates. This  version  was  published  at  Sleswic  iu  1654,  and 
a  Dutch  trandatioii  ftom  the  German  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam in  the  naa  Tear.  Oleariui  alto  tianelatod  the  Bostan 
(a  aomewhat  ainflar  eolleetioa  to  the  Ghdiitaa.  but  all  in 
verse)  into  German,  The  Guli.stan  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Gladwin,  London,  1808:  and  by  Ross  for 
tho  Asiatic  Society.  There  has  also  been  a  more  recent 
French  version  than  that  of  Du  Ryer  from  the  original  by 
the  Abb*  Gaudin  (17»9).  This  translation  is  accompanied 
by  *  An  Hiatorical  Bsaay  on  tho  LegielatioD  of  Persia.' 

The  whole  works  of  8aadi.  in  the  original  Persian  and 
Arabic,  wore  printc<l  at  Calcutta,  in  2  vols.  imaU  folio, 
edited  by  Harnngtou  (1791).    Tiie  te\t  of  the  Gulistan  ap- 
peared flnl  iii  the  edition  of  Gentius,  Amstenlam,  aMom- 
panied  by  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Gladwui  published 
the  text  at  Cilciuta  in  1806.  which  was  reprinted  in  L<jn-  | 
doo  in  1809.    The  text,  with  the  translation  in  parallel 
cohimns  (by  Jas.  Dumoalinfb  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in 
1807.  and  there  have  since  been  more  than  one  lithographed 
edition,  one  of  which,  we  believe,  has  the  Bostan  on  the 
lBa^gl.^ — a  form  in  which  the  two  works  often  appear  in 
manuscripts.     Professor  Falconer  has  given  the  Persian 
atudent  an  elegant  selection  from  the  Bostan,  lithographed, 
eontabting  about  one-thiid  of  the  wiiolie  work,  and  has  also 
ineerted  in  the  *  Aeuitte  Joonal'  several  exeellent  Tertbns  uf 
detached  stories,  accompanied  by  the  text,  as  collated 
firom  several  copies,  ana  by  eritical  notes.    The  Gulis- 
tan is  one  of  the  best  text-books  for  learning  Persian,  and 
the  edition  of  Gentius  perhaps  the  h^i  for  this  purpose, 
from  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  type  (no 
ttttimportant  matter  when  Penian  letters  are  in  question), 
and  me  aoeompanying  Latin  tianilatioa.  A  good  life  of 
Saadi  is  ^iven  in  the  introduction  to  HarrilU{tOll^l  edition  of 
his  works  (a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Dowiet  Shah) ; 
a  briefer  notice  in  U'Herbeloi;  and  one  of  some  length  in 
Vou  Hammer's  '  HisHoiy  ol  ihe  Elegant  Rhetoric  of  Persia' 
{Onchichle  der  Schonen  Redekuntle  Pertient). 

8AALFELD  is  a  principality  about  170  square  miles  in 
aslMII,  With29|000  inhabitants,  which,  since  the  extinction 
ef  the  kmoh  of  8aa»^tha,  and  the  pattitioB  of  it*  lain* 


lories  among  the  three  other  branches,  Saxe-CobVlf^  Mil> 
nuii>eii,  and  Altenburg,  belongs  to  Meiningen. 

SAA1.FELD,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Saala,  in  a  very 
pleasant  country,  and  has  two  suburbs.  The  population  is 
nearly  AOOO.  There  are  manufactoriee  of  wooilen-olotli, 
atalb»  leather,  innff  and  lobaceo^  soeoofy.  coffee,  and 
eoibalt;  there  are  also  vitriol  and  alum  works,  breweriea, 
and  a  ropprr  smeltinir-house  on  an  island  in  tho  Saale,  over 
which  nvi;r  ihere  is  a  stone  bridife  of  five  arches.  Tho  town 
has  four  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  two  iluca.1  s  alai  t-s; 
the  new  v^lace,  from  which  ihera  is  a  very  fine  prospect, 
and  the  o;d  palace,  which  contains  the  minL  The  princes 
of  Schwanbaig^iUidobtadt  and  of  Jtaoaa  alao  make  nee  of 
tibis  mint. 

S.\AR-UNION.   [Rhin.  Bas. 

SAARBRUCK,  or  SAARBRUCKEN,  is  the  capital  of 
a  etrcle  in  the  government  of  Trier  (Treves),  of  the  Prussian 
prannoB  of  the  Rhine^  situated  on  the  navigable  ritrec  Soar, 
ovw  wbieh  there  it  a  stone  bridge  connecting  the  town  with 
the  suburb  r  f  Rt  lohn.  It  is  a  neat  pleasant  town,  an;l  the 
houses  are  uli  buili  of  stone.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  Lu- 
theran, a  Calvinist,  and  a  Roman  Cathol.c  cliurch,  and  a 
synagogue.  In  this  town  are  the  court  of  justice  for  the 
circles  of  Saarbriick,  Saarlouis,  Oltweiler,  and  St.  Wendd, 
a  mining  offleo.  a  saltroffice,  a  oustom^hoose^  and  other 
public  ofBces.  The  inhabitants  haTe  mannlhetuiea  of 
I  wo:  Urns,  I  rien,  tobacco,  iron  wire,  porcelain,  &c.  They 
have  aji-j  bicweries,  tanneries,  and  alum-works,  and  carry  on 
a  thriving  trade  by  means  of  the  river,  esi)ccially  m  coals  and 
timber.  The  population  is  nearly  5000,  and,  including  the 
garrison,  7I6U.  Saarbrnek  was  formerly  an  independent 
county.  Tho  £Mntly  of  the  eonntt  beeoming  enUnei  in  1380^ 
it  fttt  to  tte  house  of  Nassau,  and  was  the  reiidenoe  of  the 
princes  of  Nassau-Saarbruck.  ■^v!•.f'^o  palaic  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  tiiicst  m  German v,  Lut  is  now  destroyed.  By 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and  made 
part  of  tbc  departments  of  the  Saar  and  of  the  Moselle.  The 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815.  assigned  it  to  Prussia. 

SAARLOUIS.  called  during  the  French  revolutiaii 
Ssarre-libre.  is  the  extreme  fortreis-of  Proisiaen  the  fron- 
tier Hi  Tt  to  France,  which  has  bet  n  vpry  much  cnlarnefl  and 
»ti tiugiiicut-ni  since  it  has  been  i:i  i::u  jiossession  of  Prus.sia. 
It  ib  situated  in  a  plain  i.  the  li  H  bank  of  the  Saar,  in  the 
government  of  Trier,  in  the  Rhine  province.  Including 
the  garrison,  the  population  is  about  7000.  The  inhriritante 
manufuiuK  iron  and  aioel  wire,  baid««f«Sk  Sie-arms,  and 
leather.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  minee  of  iron  and 
lead.  There  are  considerable  tanneries  in  the  town,  dock- 
yards for  building  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  Saar.  Saarlouis,  like  Saarbriick,  is  tho 
seat  of  various  public  offices,  tia.s  a  gytnnBsium,  one 
Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholic  churcTies,  a  synagogue^ 
an  hospital,  an  anenal,  and  two  barracks.  The  fbrtrem  wa« 
erected  bv  Vanban  in  1680,  to  defcnd  Lorraine.  By  the 
treaty  of  tl)swick,  in  ICO",  France  wa.s  left  in  possession  of 
it,  and  iu  17U5  it  was  besiege<l  by  the  allies  without  success. 
By  the  treaty  of  Pbms.  N  -.v.  3tJ,  181  "j.  Fnin  e  was  obliged  to 
cede  Saarlouis  with  three  other  fortresses  to  the  allied 
I  powers, whoassigned it, with thetwobankeaftheSaarahov* 
Saarbriick,  to  Prussia 
8AATZ  is  a  drele  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the 

area  ;:f  which  is  000  squarf  miU'N.  v/iih  nf\tM)0  iiihabit- 
unih,  il.e  majority  of  whom  aiu  Uenuans.  it  is  bounded 
b)'  Saxony,  and  by  the  Bohemian  circles  of  Leitmentz, 
Kakoniis,  EUenbogen,  and  Ptlsen.  It  is  on  the  whole  a 
mountainous  tract.  In  the  north  is  the  Ertgebirge,  and  in 
the  south  a  part  of  the  middle  Bohemian  chain,  whteh  is 
one  of  the  most  fiwtile  parts  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Ef,'er.  which  receives  all  the  smaller 
streams.  Tiie  chief  products  are  corn,  tlax,  hops,  timber, 
stiver,  iron,  tin,  cobalt,  lime,  precious  stones,  and  cattle.  Tho 
inhabitants  manufacture  linen,  calico,  muslin,  laoe,  paper, 
and  wooden  ware.  There  are  27  towns  and  464  Tillages  in  the 
oirele.  Seats,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  a  oonsidettaUe 
eniinenee  on  the  right  bank  of  fhe  Eger,  over  wbieh  there  ie 

a  rhnin  brirlpe,  20  1  feet  h.mg  and  IS  broad.  The  '"wn  Las 
a  i^uuuasium,  u  iiamisuuie  towu-huuse,    a  large  parish 

church,  several  Other  chuidiest  and aCSapuebmoenTeat.  Iha 
population  ia  5000. 

SAAVEDRA.  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES,  the  cel«. 
brated  author  of '  Don  Quixote,'  was  bom  at  Alcali  de  Hen- 
ares,  on  Sunday,  tim  of  Oetokor,  lM7t  of  en  nntiant 
flumly  originally  ftomOelieiB,  whidi  had  ftr  some  ttOMbin 
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WtablklMd  in  Catlile.  His  graQdfath«r,  Juan  daCarvantes, 
was  corresidor  uf  Oasuua.  His  mother  bakufad  to  the  il- 
llMtrioiu  &mily  of  Banjat.  Very  Uttla  »  known  of  the 
•arly  life  of  Corrantas,  except  that  he  iweiTcd  his  first  eda- 
cation  at  tbo  jilai  o  cil  ins  birth,  and  gave  very  early  proofs 
of  talent  Iluviaj;  uHanicil  tlie  proper  age,  Corvantekrepairetl 
to  Salumanca,  wi\era  be  enlerud  himself  as  a  student  ul  the 
nniversily,  and  remained  two  years.  He  then  went  to 
Ibdrid.  where  his  parents  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
Jura  Lopes  <le  Uoyoa,  a  learned  theologian,  who  filled  the 
ehair  of  belles-lettres  in  that  city.  Under  him  Cervantes 
seems  to  have  made  i  onsiderable  progress.  He  himself  in 
formik  us  ('  V'ia}{e  al  Partiaso,'  \t.  54)  that  he  comuoscl  several 
tomanccs  or  ballads,  besides  a  pastoral  called  '  Fileua  ;'  and 
vhen»  in  1569,  his  master  publuhed  a  collection  of  poems 
Oil  tbo  dMtb  of  iMbdtat  or  Valois.  wife  of  Philip  II..  there 
^poarad,  anonf  tiM  Mit»  t«»  poetical  compositions  by  Cei> 
vantes,  whom  he  calls  *oiir  dear  and  belored  pupil.* 

In  15r)8  Cervantes  entered  the  househuld  of  Cardiixil 
A(|uaviva,  tht-n  at  Madrid,  and  accompanied  that  prelate  un 
his  return  to  Rome.  He  reraaiiied  willi  bim  one  )car.  after 
which  lie  entered  the  armv,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
Marco  Antuniu  Colonna,  lUc  commander  of  the  papal  forces 
against  the  Turks.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
batda  of  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  1571).  Tliough  suffering  at  the 
time  ftoni  intermittent  fi.\cr.  ho  took  anact.ve  part  in  the 
combat,  anii  received  three  aiquebuse  wound--,  two  in  the 
breast,  and  one  in  bis  left  hand.  «Vu<.h  maimed  him  for  life, 
fie  continued  to  ^erve  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  bis 
iueeeasor  in  command,  the  llarquis  of  Santa  Crux,  until 
IWi,  when  be  revisited  bia  native  country,  and  apent  aome 
time  at  Madrid  among  bis  firiends  and  relatioua.  Having 
early  in  1576  obtained  a  command  in  a  regiment  abottt  to  be 
sent  to  the  Low  Countricti,  Cervantes  embarked  with  his 
elder  brother  Rodrigo,  also  a  soldier,  on  bn;i:  J  the  .Spanish 
galley  El  sol  (the  sun).  On  the  JGth  Sep;,  however,  the 
galley  was  auddenly  surrounded  by  an  Al^enno  squadron, 
under  the  eoromaiid  of  Amaut  Mami,  who,  after  a  most 
obstinate  defence,  boarded  and  took  it,  and  carried  bis  prize 
into  .Mgiers.  The  crew  and  passenj;ers  were  sold  as  skives. 
Cervantes,  who  hud  fought  with  desperation  on  the  boarding 
of  Ihc  galky,  was  reserved  by  Mami  for  himself. 

The  numerous  intcrcstinj^dctaUs  which  Cervantes  basgiven 
m  in  his  novel  *  El  Caulivo'  (the  captive),  and  which  have  also 
come  down  to  us  from  undoubted  and  impartial  sources, 
display  so  much  gallantry  and  magnanimity  on  his  part,  that 
they  cannot  be  read  without  calluig  forth  our  admiratioti. 
AAer  many  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  his  li- 
berty, h)  wh.ih  he  ran  {jrt  at  risk  of  losing  liis  life,  Cervantes 
was  redeemed  m  IdSO  b|  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  estabU^ibed 
ibr  that  purpoee  at  Algma,  wbo  paid  to  Hasi^n  Aga,  then 
bia  master,  the  eaocmoua  aum  of  600  gold  ducati^  which 
bad  been  raised  among  bia  friends  and  relatives.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  Cervantes,  bein;:  dcs'itule  of 
all  resources,  again  resumed  the  military  proi'cs>i.)n,  and 
served  in  three  sui'cessive  exjiediiions  against  the  Azores  It 
was  not  till  his  return  to  Spain,  in  ld84,  that  ho  appeared  as 
an  author,  hwing  aocQ  after  publiahed  bia  *  Galau-a.'  a  pas- 
toral romance  in  prose  and  vene,  in  imitation  of  *  La  Diana' 
of  Montemayor,  a  species  of  oomporition  mnoh  in  flMbkin  at 
that  time.  In  this  romance  Cervantes  personified  himself, 
as  well  as  the  lady  of  his  love,  I)ona  Catalina  Palacios  y 
Salazar.  whom  he  married  in  the  same  year  (liS  l).  under 
the  names  of  Ehrio  and  Galatea.  He  next  devoted  all 
his  atteuti'in  to  the  composition  of  dramas,  of  wbkli  be 
wrote  uDwards  of  iburiy.  and  which,  he  informa  as,  wore 
an.  tmted  with  considerable  applause.  These  are  bowever 
all  lost  with  the  exception  of  two,  'El  Trato  de  Argel' 
(Algerine  dealing),  and  'La  Numancia.*  But  notwith- 
standing his  theatrical  xuceess,  Cervantes  must  have  been 
in  bad  circumstances,  since  in  1588  wo  hear  of  hun  at 
Seville,  where  he  filled  the  oilicc  of  assistant-purveyor  to 
the  Indian  tlcota.  That  ho  was  not  content  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  an  insignificant  one,  would  appear  from 
the  fact  of  his  havinz  shoruy  afterwards,  in  159U,  made  an 
application  to  bo  employed  in  the  New  World.  .\t  length,  the 
purve\orship  having  been  ahuli-htd  and  his  olRce  suppressed 
m  Ij'Jii.  Cervantes  earned  a  s«aiity  livelihood  by  becoming 
agent  to  various  municipalities,  corporations,  and  wealthy 
individuals.  We  have  few  trace*  of  the  mode  m  which  he 
exercised  bis  pen  during  tbia  interval,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  burkaana  aonnala  (eairamhotaaX  an*  of  wbisb 
WM  intended  to  ridfeala  the  oatentatioai  arrival  of  the  Puke 


of  Medina  at  Ondig,  afUr  tbia  town  bad  been  plundered  aoi 
abandoned  by  Iba  Bail  of  Smex.  we  baar  of  no  other  pro^ 
dnetion  of  hu  genius.  It  it  probable  however  that  diuiog 
his  Btay  at  Seville  he  wrote  some,  if  not  all,  of  his  *  Novelai 

Exeraplares,'  which  he  subsequently  published.  From  1 50b, 
when  he  left  Seville,  to  ISOti,  when  we  bear  of  bim  at  V»l- 
ladohd.  there  is  a  gap  m  the  history  of  this  great  man,  which 
all  the  diligence  of  lus  biographOrs  has  hitherto  failed  lo 
filling  up.  it  not  being  known  where  he  resided  or  what 
pursuits  he  was  engaged  in.  Some  indeed  an  willing  ta 
supply  the  deficiency  by  suppo«ing  him  to  have  been  eo- 
gagi  u  tts  lithe-collector  in  La  Mancha,  and  they  add,  that 
wliilst  lultiihn^  the  duties  of  his  oifice  be  wa$  put  in  prison 
by  the  alcalde  of  Argamasilla,  a  small  town  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  that  he  thus  wrote  the  Orst  part  of  hia'Doa 
QuisolaP  in  confinement.  The  aeeuiacf  with  whiA  tb* 
OMintiT  of  La  Manoha  and  the  mannera  -and  eualoma 
or  its  Inbabitanta  are  described  in  that  work,  is  eertainly 
in  fa  .  (Jti  r  of  the  conjecture  that  be  resided  some  time  there ; 
but  2\uvarrele  ('VidadeCorvanlei,*  p.  85)  has  shown  that  the 
report  of  bis  imprisonment  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than 
vague  tradition.  However  this  may  be,  Cervantes  was  at 
ValladulKl  in  1602.  Tbice  years  after  he  published  the  first 

Crtof  hia  'Don  Quixote,'  which  he  dedicated  to  Don  Alottio 
>pet  do  Zuifiga  y  Sotomayor.  aevanA  duke  of  Be|ar. 
Though  the  work  excited  no  great  aitctition  at  first,  it  sud- 
denly eame  into  vogue,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  all  clas!»cs 
of  society.  Nu  less  than  four  cditiuns  of  it  were  printed  in 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula  w  iihin  the  first  year  after  its 
appearance  (1605);  two  at  Madrid,  one  al  Valencia,  and 
another  at  Liabon.  Ita  fame  spread  rapidly  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring eonntriea.  Bat  notwitbttanaing  tbia  enthnaiarae 

reception  of  his  uork,  Cervantes  continued  poor,  and  he 
was  aeeorditiglj  engaged  by  tiie  duke  of  Lornio,  tiic  minis- 
ter of  Philip  HI.,  to  write  an  uccouiil  of  the  feslivilie>,  bull- 
fights, religious  ceremonies,  and  so  forth,  with  which  lord 
Howard,  ambassador  of  James  I„watfaoeived  at  Valladobd 
in  160d.  On  the  latnm  of  the  oaoit  to  Madrid  in  1601^ 
Cervantea  followed  it.  and  be  continued  to  inhabit  tbat  city 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  \r,iiH  he  brouMltOUt  a  correct 
edition  uf  the  first  part  ot  '  Don  Quixote,  and  in  1613  hi» 
'  Novehis  E.vemplares'  (Exemplary  Tab's),  twelve  in  num- 
ber, by  which  bis  literary  reputation  was  greatly  tn<-reai*ed. 
In  1614  he  published  his'Viage  al  Paroaso'  (Journef  la 
Parnasaua).  a  work  which  cannot  properly  he  ranked  in  aaf 
partioulardamof  literature,  but  wbieb,  next  to'DonQnixoic,* 
is  the  most  exquitiite  production  of  its  immortal  author. 
This  work  however  being  intended  as  a  satire  upon  tlic  bad 
poets  of  lus  liiae,  some  took  ofi'ence  at  it,  and  became  Cer- 
vantes' bitterest  enemies.  One,  among  others,  published, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Alonso  Fernandea  de  Avei* 
laneda,aeontinuatkm of  'Don Quixote,'  fuUof  invecliveand 
abuse  (Tarragona,  16 14).  Hits  probably  baateoed  the  pob- 
lication  of  the  second  part,  which  was  sent  to  press  early  in 
I  111  5,  with  a  dod.cation  to  his  patron  the  G.mdc  de  Lermos. 
lilt  uther  works  are  a  cuUection  of  comedies  and  '  entre- 
meses'  (interludes)  written  in  the  fashion  of  the  new  school 
introduced  by  Lope  de  Vega,  but  which  were  never  acted 
(Mad.,  161S,  410.);  and  a  novai  entitled  'Perailea  jr  Sigia- 
munda,'  eompoaed  in  a  style  very  diHiBrent  fton  that  nfM 

other  workd,  and  certainly  the  least  succcssftll  of  aU  bit 
productions.    (Mailrid  and  Barcelona,  1617.) 

Cervantes  died  al  Madrid  on  the  same  day  as  his  great 
contemporary  Shakspere,  on  the  'i3rd  of  April,  1616,  being 
then  in  bia  aixty-ninth  year.  He  was  buried  without  the 
iKiisi  pomp  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  the  Trinity  ia 
thi  Calk  oel  HumilladafOb  where  bis  daughter  Dofia  Imbet 
bad  tour  years  before  taken  the  veil.  But  the  nuns  having 
removed  to  another  convent  in  the  Calle  de  Cantaranas,  tbs 
old  one  was  pulled  down,  and  the  n  mnins  of  Cerv;inte» 
were  lost.  Wiihm  the  last  few  years  however  two  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  in  Madrid  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man :  one,  in  the  Plaza  de  las  Cortes,  oonaisting  of 
a  beautiful  bronze  statue  upon  a  square  pedestal  of  granite; 
on  tbo  sides  of  which  are  bas-reliefs  representing  subjecti 
taken  from  '  Don  Quixote ;'  the  other  a  his  bust  in  white 
marble  over  the  dwr  of  the  bouaein  tbeOallo  da  FltMice^ 

where  he  lived  and  died. 

His  works  have  been  too  often  analjaad  to  render  it 
necessary  hero  to  dwell  upon  tbeir  merits.  Uia  ftrat  publi- 
cation, '  Galatea.'  is  beautiftd  in  its  spirit,  interesting  and 
pleaaing  in  its  details,  but  not  original;  aa  »  work,  it  is  out 
m  tfw  aame  mould  aa  other  paatorala  written  betttre  hit 
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time.  Cer%aiitcs  hid  imagination  and  invention;  he  always 
wiutc  with  inirity,  frequently  wiili  elegance;  but  he  was 
iio(  a  poet:  lie  wanted  that  sovctl-  tasle,  that  power  of  con- 
<'ei\!nii;oii  am!  pcrfwt  ear  for  harmony  which  form  poetry. 
H  .s  plays  llti  re' Tcare,  generallr  speukini^.baiL  But  bis  mas- 
ter-work. '  Doa  Quixote/  itpornct  in  all  iu  pam.  The  con' 
eeption  h  admirafaie,  >Dd  toe  author  thowt  in  vrery  page  a 
hi::;lily  philosophic  loili(!,  the  noblest  senliments  expressed 
with  iiiitniiable  siraphctty,  and  a  perfect  itnuwiedge  of  the 
human  heart.  Godwin  said.  '  At  iwenty,  I  thought  "Don 
Quixote'  laughable;  at  forty,  1  thoughi  it  clever.  Now, 
1  exr  sixty,  I  look  upon  it  as  the  most  admirable  book  in  the 
whole  world.'  Of  hia  '  Novelasi,'  or '  Tales,'  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  not  only  intamting  and  amusing,  but  per- 
fectly moral.  The  'Vo,vage  to  Parnassus'  is  in  many  respects 
a  roaster  piece  <if  art,  and  the  weapon  of  satire  is  handled 
dexieroiisly.  bnt  wnhuiit  dl  nature. 

The  Lile  of  t'ervante-i  km  bean  written  at  great  lenpth  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish  authors:  Father  Sar- 
miento,  Mayan«»  Lo«  Rio»,  Fenandai,  and  Mavairete. 
The  last  baa  aparad  no  trouble  in  intraatigatin;  the  most 
minute  incidents  of  the  life  of  Cervantes,  and  has  produced 
a  work  which,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  many  orizinal  docu- 
ments, leaves  iiotlniig  to  desire.    Tiie  edition*  of  '  Don 
<^uixole.'  published  m  and  out  of  Spain  since  the  death  of 
the  author,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  fflmost 
impoMibla  to  giva  anything  lilte  a  oorreot  liat  of  tfaem.  We 
ahall  theralbre  nantion  only  a  ftv  of  the  baat^->Madrid. 
1760,  4  vols.  4to.,  with  engravings  on  copper;  London, 
1781.  by  Bowie.  6  vols.  4to. ;  Madrid,  1797,  by  Pellicer.  5 
vols,  ijivo.;  Madrid,  l^l'J,  by  the  Royal  Academy  o(  Hi^toiy, 
5  vol.s.  8vo. ;  a  new  edition,  with  a  full  commentary  and  criti- 
cal notes  by  the  late  Dun  Diezo  Clemencin.  u  now  in  course 
of  publication.   A»  to  tronslationt.  it  it  well  known  that 
witnin  a  f«w  yaats  after  the  publication  of '  Don  Quixote,'  it 
was  rendered  intoalmoat  every  European  language,  and  that 
no  nation  on  the  CJontinent  haa  so  fully  appreciated  its 
standard  merits  as  our  own,  since  we  pos»*'»s  no  le»*  than 
eight  different  Eni;li»h  versions,  besides  several  other  vvui  ks 
moro  or  le^  relating  to  it.   Thomas  Skellon  was  the  first 
who  translated  it,  London.  1620.  2  vols.  4to.  Edmund 
Gayton  next  pnbtiahed  hia  *  Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don 
Quixote,'  London,  1654,  fbl.   J.  Philips  was  the  next  who 
translated  it.  Ixindon,  1687.  fol.  Motteux  (Peter),  a  French- 
man by  birtn,  published  also  a  version,  L/)ndon,  1712,  4  vols. 
l*2rao.   Oat-dl  (John).  London.  1724,  4  vol«4.  12ino.  Thomas 
D'Urfev,  London,  1729,  2  vols.  8vo.   ,Iar\  is  (Charles),  Lon- 
don, 17'42,  2  vols.  4to.  Smollett,  London,  1725,  2  vols.  4to. 
Wiltnol.  London,  17S5,  t  vola.  8va  By  ht  the  beat  tnu- 
lation.  aa  coming  closer  to  tlie  original  than  any  etbav,  latitat 
■>f  Jarvis,  which  has  ollen  been  reprinted. 

{Vida  dl'  Cervantet,  pir  Navarrete,  Madrid,  1819:  Pel- 
liner  y  Saforcada,  Vida  de  Miguel  de  CttrvanUft,  Madrid, 
1809.) 

SABA,  a  small  wland  in  the  West  Indiea,  bploiwiM 
to  the  Dutch,  is  situated  in  17*  40'  N.  lal.  and  S8*  tvW. 

long.  The  coast  rises  in  perpendieular  masses  to  a  consi- 
derable elevation,  and  at  a  distance  the  island  appears  like  a 
stf.'p  rouiid  rnek.  The  shore  is  too  steep  tu  allow  of  land- 
ing, e.vcepl  on  the  soulliera  «id«3.  wtiere  an  artificial  path 
has  been  made,  which  however  is  intricate,  and  admits  only 
one  person  at  a  time.  By  tbia  oath  a  i<mall  piaoe  ia  reached 
which  is  built  in  a  aeeludad  Talley.  The  eireumfimnoe  of 
the  island  does  not  exceed  nine  miles,  and  ita  aim  ia  abont 
ten  square  miles.  The  small  portion  of  it  vbieh  ia  eulti- 
valile  IS  ajijiropi  iaied  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  which  the  in- 
h  ihitaiiU  work  into  stockings,  for  sale  as  well  as  for  their 
o'vn  u«ie.  The  common  vegetables  of  the  West  Indies  come 
tu  p4?rf<>ctton.  Tl^w  population  does  not  exceed  1500. 
8AB.\.  r^\H\Ki.] 

SABADILla.  [CBVADittA;  VsKAntuM.] 
'  8ABAB1  fSo^ffToi).  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  modern 
Ycm«»n.  They  are  descriliwl  by  Dtodorua  and  Strabo  as  the 
i;;  >>t  numerous,  and,  tt)<.'eiher  witli  the  Gerrhaei.  as  the 
iichest  jH-'opli-  in  Arabia,  Their  country  produced  Arankln- 
cr^nse.  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  balsam  in  abundanae^ Imt  una 
al>o  infeJted  by  deadly  aarpenta.  The  inhabitania  ava  i«pre> 
gen  ted  a«  livinf  an  idle  Km,  on  neaoimt  of  the  abandaiMe  of 
t  lie  produce  of  the  flountry,  bntmrt  tie  same  time  xaid  to 
have  carried  on  an  extensive  comraeree  with  Syria  and  Me- 
8op<itamia.  both  with  the  pnxhietions  of  their  own  oountiy 
ond  alio  with  those  of  Ethiopia,  to  vhicb  they  aailed  in 


boats  made  of  skins.  Tlio  capital  of  their  country  is  called 
Sabae  by  Diodorus,  and  .Meriaba  by  Stmbo,  and  i»  said  to 
have  been  situated  upon  a  mountain  covered  with  trees.  In 
this  place  the  king  rvsided,  who  might  do  anything  that  he 
pleased,  except  leaving  his  palace ;  and  if  he  did,  saya  Oio- 
donia.  he  wa»  atoned  to  death  by  the  people,  injHirauanee 
of  an  aniient  oiaeie.  (StnlK.  xtI,  p.  778 ;  Diod.  81e.,  iii.  46, 
47  ;  Ilin.,  vi.  32.) 

The  oountnr  of  the  Sabaei  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment undsr  the  nan*  ef  Bhalia  (Mll^.  and  ia  apoken  ef  «a 

rich  ill  inceni«,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold  (1  Kinas, 
X.  'I  ;  Jer.,  vj.  'iii;  Is,,  li..  G  ;  A.,  Ixxu.  lii,  and  as  currying 
on  an  extensive  commerco  vviih  tht;  other  nations  of  Asia 
(Ezek,  xxviL  S2{  Joli,  vi.  19;  Joett  iii.  bj.  The  queen  of 
Sheba  who  vilited  Sotonon  (1  Kf^gK  S.  1)  is  Renerally  al* 
lowed  tu  havaemaa  ftom  Uuaeqiintry,  and  not  from  Ethiopia, 
ai,  Ju»«uhua  nalBtaa  (^f.  Jud^  viii.  6,  two.  6J,  who  haa  eon- 
foumiad  Shaba  wiih  Saba  iHQDh  vUob,  aa  be  talla  ua  in 

another  part  of  his  work  (ii.  10,  sec.  2).  was  the  uiilient 
name  «f  Muroc.  Tlic  Saboms  who  are  mentioned  by  l»mah 
(xlv.  14)  as  *  men  ;  .lalure'  are  probably  the  Ethiopian  and 
not  the  Arabian  people,  and  answer  to  Uerodolus's descrip- 
tion of  the  long-lived  Eihiopians,  who  Here 'lltB  talleat  and 
haiicUumest  of  all  man'  (Herod.,  iii.  20). 

The  capital  ef  the  Sabaei  is  called  Saha  by  the  Arabia 
wri'  1  ,  ii  rording  to  wliom  the  founder  of  the  city  made  in 
ils  iiiiiiiediale  ne.^libourhwod  avast  mound  or  daru,  to  -yewe 
as  it  reservoir  to  revcivo  the  water  which  came  from  the 
"Uuuiilaius.  Every  family  in  said  (o  have  bad  a  certain  por- 
tion of  tbia  Vatcr  dtsti  ibuted  to  them  by  aqnedttCts^nnd  the 
building  vaa  reckonod  so  firm  and  itrons  that  many  of  the 
inhabitanta  bad  their  bouses  built  upon  tt  But  at  length, 
say  the  .\rabic  writers,  dd  Ik  ing  highly  displeased  at  their 
great  pride  and  iasMjlence,  and  resolving  to  humble  and  dis- 
perse them,  bent  a  migiity  flood,  which  broke  di>wii  tlie 
mound  by  night  whilu  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  and  car- 
ried away  the  whole  city  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  Tbia  inundation  is  aatd  to  have  happened  in  tha 
third  century  before  the  Christian  m ;  Irat  if  aueb  were  tbo 
case,  it  would  appuar  from  the  aecuuiit  of  Strabo  that  the 
Sabaeuns  liad  ugam  recovered  a  large  pui  tion  of  their  former 
prosperity. 

(Kor&n.  c.  34 ;  Sale's  Preliminary  Diicourte  to  tht 
K'inin,  sect.  1 ;  Pococke,  Sj  ecimen  HinO^iiB  Ar^bwn,  p.  67; 
Edrisi,  Qtagn^ia  Jiubttntit,  M.) 

[  was  the  mnne  given  to  a  religious  aysteni 

which  antietiily  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Arabia  and 
Mesoputaiuia.  Sahaiiin  i.*;  frequently  confounded  wiih  the 
Sabaei,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  the  religion  uf  the 
latter  people;  but  thti  two  word«  are  quite  distinct,  and  are 
written  diflercntl^  in  the  Semitic  languages.  The  firiit  let- 
ter iu  Sabaism  1*  Tsade  d),  and  c^^nsequently  the  word 
would  be  written  more  eorrectly  Tsabaisra. 

Tsabaism  was  derived,  according  to  its  followers,  from  Tsabi, 
the  son  or  brother  of  Enoch,  but  is  more  probablv  derived 
from  thairirorahipptng  tha '  Hoatorfiaww'  iXXWn  ICQ^K 

According  to  the  Arabic  wrilers,  Tsabaism  was  the  sarm  m 
the  reli|;ion  of  the  anlient  Ctialdwanii,  and  apnears  tu  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  iaolatry.  They 
lielieved  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  but  at  the  same  timepai^ 
adoration  to  tbe  stars,  or  the  angels  and  intelligeneee,  which 
thev  suppoaed  to  reside  in  them,  and  to  govern  the  world 
under  the  snpreme  Deity.  In  the  course  of  time  images 
were  made  to  represent  the  angels  or  irr,i  Hi:  i  nces  dwellini; 
m  the  stars;  and  iheconsequence  of  this  would  iialuially  be^ 
that  the  common  people  would  eventually  worship  theni,aa 
if  they  were  gods.  That  the  unity  of  the  Deity  was  however 
stifl  acknowledged  in  tbe  religious  system  of  theTsabiansia 
manifest  fhim  tbe  way  in  wbieh  this  rel^ion  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Koran  ;  in  which  it  is  distinguish^  from  polytheism, 
and  IS  allowed  t   v\i--t  -  m  ilio  payment  of  tribute. 

The  religions  l^ioks  ol  T^^abaism  were  written  in  Syriae 
and  are  ret'erre<l  to  by  early  Arabic  writers,  but  none  of  them 
are  known  in  Europe.  It  appears  ibat  the  Tsabians  be- 
lieved that  the  BOttIa  of  wicked  men  would  be  punished  Ibr 
nine  thousand  yaai*.  and  would  afterwards  be  reeeiwd  to 
nerey.  They  were  obliged  to  pray  three  times  a  day.al 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset ;  and  to  observe  three  annual 
fasts,  olio  of  tlnrty  days,  atiother  of  nine,  and  a  third  of 
seven.  They  olfered  many  wicrifiL-^.  but  ato  no  j  art  of 
them.  They  abstained  from  beans,  garbck*  and  some  otliar 
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pulu  and  vogeUbles.  Tbey  were  accustomed  to  go  OD  pil- 
f^rtmage  to  Harran  in  Mesopotamia.  (Prideaux,  Connee- 
ti(M  (]f  tk«  Httlory  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  vol.  i., 
p.  943,  edition  of  1  b'2 1 ;  Sale's  Preliminary  Ditcourte  to  the 
Koran,  sect.  L;  D'Herbelot,  BUdialhiqut  Orientate,  art. 
'Sabi;'  Hyde.  Reiigio  Veterum  Penanm;  com^e  also 
an  £  f  i:r>i  .  u>  the  third  volume  of  Goa«iii«s*< /moA^  *  On 
the  Antral  Worship  of  ibe  Chaldeans.') 

Tsabaism  as  a  religious  system  no  longer  ci^ists,  but  tho 
name  has  been  freawntly.  bat  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
Mandaites,or  Christians  of  St  John,  as  they  have  been 
called.  The  name  of  TMbiant  bat  been  given  to  thia  aeet 
bythe  Arabs,  as  they  are  acenstomed  to  apply  the  term  of 
Ts.ibians  to  many  diflTerent  roli^^i  uiii  -rcis.  The  Mandaitcs 
are  found  principaliy  at  tbemoulhb  of  tho  Euphrates  and 
near  Bagdsio,  but  ther  are  not  Christians,  and  the  name  of 
'  Cbhatians  of  SLJobn'  baa  been  given  lo  them  in  consc 
queneeof  John  being  tbe  name  of  the  founder  of  their  s«n-t. 
From  the  manner  in  which  John  the  Baptist  is  meniiooed 
in  the  sacred  boobs  of  tbe  Mandaites.  it  appears  that  they 
supposed  him  lo  have  been  the  r  jd  1<  r  of  their  relieious 
sTstem,  and  that  his  doctrines  were  corrupted  by  Cnrisi. 
Their  sacred  books  have  been  brought  over  to  Europe  ;  and 
an  acooant  of  them  is  given  by  Silvcstre  de  Sacy.  m  the 
Journal  d»  Satxtnt,  Paris,  1819;  but  they  arc  written  in 
aueh  a  myttical  style  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  un- 
derstand their  meaning.  There  are  three  bookc— 1. '  The 
Book  of  Adam;'  J.  'The  Book  of  Yahva,  or  John  the 
Baptist;*  and.  3.  •  The  Kholasteh,"  or  Ritual.  They  are 
written  in  a  peculiar  character,  which  bears  <ircat  resem- 
blance to  the  Syriac  or  Western  Aramaean ;  but  tbe  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  conpoeed  more  nearly  iMeablcs 
tnoChaldaic  or  Eastern  Aramnan.  The  greater  part  of  the 
•Book  of  Adam'  was  published,  by  Norberg.  underthe  title 
of'  C-i!i.x  Nasarseus,  Liber  Admni  ainellatus.'  5  vols.  -Ito., 
X^ind.Gulh.,  1816-17.  In  the' Book  ol  Adam' tho  Christians. 
Jews,  and  Mohammedans  are  equally  attacked :  but  the 
Mandaites  appear  to  have  adopted  man^-  things  from  Chris- 
tianity, and  tney  probably  owe  their  origin  to  some  of  the 
Gnostic  sects,  which  extensively  prevailed  in  Asia. 

SABBATH.  Tlie  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days  is  followed  by  these 
words:  *  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  whicli 
he  bad  made;  and  herestedon  tiie  seventh  day  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  made.  And  Gml  blessed  tbe  sevenUi  day, 
and  set  it  apart ;  because  thai  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  bis 
work  which  God  created  and  made.'  ( Gen.,  iL  2, 3.)  These 
words  teem  to  imply  that  the  seventh  day  is  tobe  obeerved  by 
all  the  rational  creatures  of  God  asa  day  of  worship  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  their  Creator,  and  a>i  a  day  of  re»t  ID  imitation 
of  his  rest  after  the  creation.  We  find  no  further  mention 
of  this  ordinance  durin)^  the  patriarchal  period,  though  aome 
have  supposed  Ibat  there  is  a  reference  to  it  in  the  intervals 
of  teven  days  observed  by  Noah  in  sending  the  t«f  en  and 
the  dove  otit  of  the  ark.  (Gen.,  viii.)  It  is  next  met  with 
ii  t1  ■  fiHii  i)f  'I  f  Exodus,  under  the  name  of  the  SuWu/A 

(Jli'I?,  from  D^H!,  to  cease  from  labour),  where  rest  from 

labour  is  the  peculiar  eharaoter  attached  to  the  day.  (Exod., 
xvi.)  In  the  passage  reflsmd  to.  it  appears  to  be  spoken  of 
as  an  ini^titution  already  known,  buttnis  has  been  diaputeiL 
It  was  stdl  more  expressly  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  at  the 
giving  of  the  !;>  ^  < n  Mount  Sinai,  when  the  reason  assigned 
in  Geneeit  for  its  in.stjtution  was  repeated.  (Eiod.,  xx.  6-11.) 
The  Mosaic  laws  respecting  the  Sa))l>ath  are  (ontaiued  in 
the  foUowing  passages,  besides  the  two  just  quoted:  EkoiL, 
Xxiii  IS;  XXxL  12-17;  xxxiv.  21;  XXXT.  1-3;  l»9^%\x. 
3,30;  xxUi.  3;  xxvi.  2;  Numb.,  xv.  32-3* ;  xxviii.  9,  lo; 
Deut.,  V.  12-16.  It  was  a  day  of  divine  worship,  though  as 
what  that  worship  consisted  in,  we  only  know  that  there 
«as  to  be  au  additional  sacrifice  besides  the  daily  one,  and 
a. holy  convocation  of  the  people.  This  part  of  tbe  institu- 
tion was  intended,  like  many  others  of  ue  Mosaic  laws,  to 
Imep  in  the  temembranoe  of  the  people  their  allegiance  to 
the  true  God,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  idolatrotu 
nations  among  whom  they  dwelt  (Exod.,  xxxL  13.  17.) 
Its  other  feature  waa  rest  from  labour,  which  was  to  be  ob- 
served not  only  by  every  Israelite,  but  by  resident  strangers 
and  bea.sts  of  burthen.  This  n?st  had  portly  a  religious  cha- 
racter, as  It  was  nn  acknowledgemeat  of  belief  in  the  God 
who  created  the  heavens  and  earUi  in  six  days,  and  rested 
on  the  seventh.  For  this  reason  a  wiiful  violation  of  the 
tait  of  tbe  Sabbath  was  ponished  by  death,  as  it  was  an  act 


of  rebellion  against  God.  A  s&H>nd  object  of  this  rest  was^ 
of  course,  to  afford  leisure  for  the  religious  services  of  tba 
day ;  and  a  third  was  the  refreshment  of  man  and  beast 
after  the  labour  of  the  week.  (EmU,  X«UL  12.)  Moscs 
does  not  however  deSoe  the  meaning  of  the  term  ttork  in 
the  Law;  but  it  is  evident  firam  several  passages  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch that  it  was  peculiarly  all  work  of  a  servile  cliaractt  r 
that  was  forbidden.  Thus  there  i^  a  special  commandment 
to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  as  well  at 
at  other  seasons  (Exod,,  xxxv.  21).  sod  there  were  pro- 
hibitions against  kindling  fire  (£coA,  XXIV.  4)  or  prepering 
food  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod^  xvi.  6,  22-30) ;  the  people  were 
severely  reprimanded  by  Moses  for  going  out  of  their  tents 
to  gather  manna  (Exod.,  ibid.),  and  a  man  was  put  to 
death  by  the  express  command  of  God  for  galhering  sticks 
on  the  Sabbath.  (Numb ,  xv.  .}2  30.)  This  peculiar  feature 
of  tlie  Jewish  Sabbath  was  intended  constantly  to  remind 
the  people  of  their  deliverance  from  their  serrile  eondiUon 
in  th«  land  of  Egypt,  as  Moses  states  in  bis  rehearsal  of  tbe 
Law,  where  tbe  reason  annexed  to  tbe  fourth  commandment 
111  K.r'idus  is  omitt' m]  nut  iis  place  is  supplied  by  the  fol- 
lo\kui^  words:  '  And  retutiuber  thai  thou  wast  a  servant  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
out  thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stietcned-out 
arm  ;  therefore  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  thee  to  ke^ 
the  Sabbath-day.'  (Deut.,  v.  13.)  All  bodily  labour  which 
was  necessary  for  the  service  of  God  formed  an  exception  to 
the  statute.  Thus  the  sacrifices  Wurc  doubled  On  thnt  dav, 
and  the  animak  had  to  be  killed;  the  perpetual  Gie  oii  iba 
altar  of  burnt  offering  was  to  be  supplied  with  wood  0t«ry 
day ;  and  a  child  was  circumcised  on  the  Sabbath,  if  that 
day  happened  to  be  tbe  eighth  from  its  birth.  (Numb^ 
xxviti.  3-10;  LtoiL,  vL  8-13 ;  M<Ut.,  xii.  5 ;  John,  vii.  23- 
23.)  It  seems  lo  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  Michaelis  that 
the  unwillingness  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  later  periods  of  tbe  Jewish  hisl;^'.  »as  never 
felt  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  general  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  law  ooneemiog  the  Sabbath  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Mtowing  woids  of  Isaiah  (chap.  Iviii.,  131:—*  If 
thou  restrain  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  ihv 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day:  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight, 
and  the  holy  feast  of  the  Lor  l  i di  luriiiilc  ;  and  slialt  honnur 
him  (or  it),  not  doing  thino  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  uwu 
pleasure,  nor  speaking;  thine  own  words:'  then  follows  a 
promise.  The  oabbaih  was  reckoned,  like  the  Jewish  day 
in  general,  ftom  sunset  to  sunset. 

Tbe  Rabbins  of  later  times  added  many  snpcfltitioiis  an^ 
vexatious  observances  to  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  travel  i  ;i f  :  ni  p r  un  that  day  than 
twelve  miles,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  settled,  two  (hourand 
cubits,  that  is,  about  one  mile.  For  further  inffrmaiion  (  n 
ihe^e  points  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lighifoot  (^orAt,  ed. 
Piiman,  Index,  art.  '  Sabbath 'j. 

The  word  Sabbath  was  also  used  by  the  Jews  as  a  genoal 
name  for  their  religious  festivals,  and  also  aa  equivwent  la 
the  word  Wf'  ;  i  ^  r?f .  xxiii.  U;  DmUxiu^i  Matt, 
xxviii.  1 ;  iMke,  xvui.  12.) 

Tho  first  teachers  of  Christianity  abolislied  tbe  Sabbatb. 
but  introduced  a  similar  institution  in  its  place,  the  ob- 
servance, namely,  of  the  firtt  day  of  tbe  week  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  of  religious  worship,  in  commemoration  of  God's  resting 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  also  more  especially  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Chnst.  Hence  it  wa.s  called  '  the  Lord's  dav' 
(if  Kvpwuct)  vftipa),  just  aa  the  ordinance  by  which  Chn«>t » 
death  was  commemorated  was  railed  '  the  Lord's  Supper.' 
It  has  been  held  by  many  eminent  divines  that  there  is  not 
snfBeient  evidence  in  tho  New  Testament  for  such  an  in- 
stitution, that  the  change  of  the  day  from  the  seventh  to  tbe 
first  day  of  the  week  is  an  insuperable  difficulty,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  a  purel  -  .Tr  u  i-li  institution,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  not  binding  upou  Chn»iians.  The  chief  diilicuities  m 
this  discussion  appear  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  question,  as  if  it  were,  not  whether  the  Chnatisa 
church  possesses  any  Sabbatical  institution,  hut  vhather  the 
Jewith  Sabbath  is  binding  upon  Christians. 

In  its  very  nature  the  Sabbath  appears  to  be  intended  fur 
the  whole  human  race.  As  a  ri.-lizi  hjs  ini^titution.  decigtHrJ 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  God  who  created  tbe  world,  il 
belongs  equally  to  all  men.  since  all  are  the  creatures  of  tb« 
same  God,  and  all  are  nrone  to  forget  every  religious  trutb 
which  is  not  continually  and  regularly  forced  upon  tWr 
attention.  As  a  day  of  rest,  if  needed  at  all  (and  it  is  gene 
rally  granted  that  inch  net  is  MoeasaryH  it  is  needed  b? 
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erery  one  who  wears  the  human  body.  Its  appointment  is 
coeval  witb  the  creation  of  man.  and  long  before  ihs  itiving 
of  ibe  Jewish  taw.  These  facta  seem  to  provu  that  it  waa 
tniaodad  to  b«  pfcpalual.  vbieb  appMn  aJao  to  b*  iadieaivd 
by  thm  Honk  of  Chntt  (Mbri^,  ii.  V},  "Hm  Sabteth  vii 
iDido  fur  man,'  that  is.  Tin-  f  r  the  JcmiMialy.  bot  fw  the 
bune&iuf  tbe  whuiu  iiuniaa  race. 

But  if  to,  13 n  the  time  ur  character  of  its  observance  be 
changed?  To  Ueiarmiue  this  question,  it  muat  be  remem- 
bered tliat  the  Sabiiatb  ia  not  a  moral,  but  a  poiitive  inati- 
tvtimi.  For  tbougb  il  be  •  ^nt  of  the  highest  mural 
gibligaiion  ibr  mon  to  worship  hit  CroMor.  and  thousi;!)  u  be 

'S  r'Rt'sI  !u  thn  :iiaif,ti>nn;i:'f  of  auch  worship  that  il  h.j. 
K:rkcii  a;  fi I  1 1 1 tt:i-\ j.i?  uf  time,  yet  thero  is  noiliing.  ai, 
'ar  as  iMii  ttil,  .;i  iliL  II  vtuie  of  things  lo  determine' 
fiiai  thia  interval  ahall  be.  The  appoiiUmont  of  every  | 
iflMnttdayAr  titia  puriKue  can  therefore  rest  upon  nothing  I 
Mit  thoeiproM  eonmand  of  God;  and  ihustaoaaeDM  to  be  | 
leelared  in  ib«  toxt  jui>t  quotod, '  tbe  Sabbath  was  mode 
or  mao,  and  not  man  fur  the  Sahbath."  It  is  thererore,  ! 
ikeail  poaitivo  instiiuliotiii,  siisi-eptible  of  an> diangu  uhicii  | 
healified  ^•ilcum^lan(  cs  of  ihobc  Cur  whoae  bcnefil  it  Wds 
Qiended  may  make  deairable,  proTided  that  such  change 
e  made  by  oompatani  authority.  Now  tlia  rttt  of  tbe  Sab- 
ath  la.  of  eounM^  oqually  s«>cured.  oo  wbicbovor  day  of  the 
•eeh  il  falls.  Its  tmgious  purpose,  as  oumtnaroairaUva  of 
lod'i  creating  the  wuiUl  m  aix  days  and  renting  cn  the 
3venih,appuur»  to  be  «.ull>ciently  answered  by  ita  observance 
viry  «epra<A  day.  But,  aa  a  religious  institution,  r.  va> 
ilended  lo  expresa  more  than  (hi»;  it  was  designed  lu  keep 
)  remembrance  the  peculiar  character  of  tlM  religion  of 
losc  who  were  lo  observe  it.  and  benco  it  isstiacaptible  of 
1}'  change  which  may  mak«  it  better  adapted  to  expiess 
lai  churai-ter.  Thuf^  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation  u 
as  iiiluudcd  to  ketpahve  the  worship  of  God  as  iho  creator, 
I  opposed  to  idolatry;  and  liiereforo  ii  was  observed  on 
10  day  on  which  God  reiiied  atler  tutisbing  tbe  creation: 
•  the  Jews.  God  was  known  further  as  their  Aoiivorer  from 
e  land  of  Egypt,  by  which  aei  they  watt  aooatitutod  a 
parate  people;  and  therefore  theSabbalh  was  atiH  ob* 
rved,  but  with  the  ad')  ;i  i  nn  I  i  haracier  of  strict  abstinence 
om  all  servile  labour.  1  lie  great  f.ict  of  Chi  islianily  in  (he 
surie<-tion  of  Clirist,  wliich  was  elTfcied  by  the  power  of 
e  !>aine  God  who  creaie<l  iho  world :  tbts  occurrence  took 
ace  on  the  Aral  day  of  the  week;  and  to  keep  it  in  re- 
emlicanoo,  «o  ol>»ecva  that  day  as  our  stated  time  of  re- 
;iou»  worship;  or,  as  Bishop  Horwiey  states  the  matter. 
iy  keeping  a  Sabbath,  we  acknowledtic  a  God.  and  declare 
at  we  are  not  atheists:  by  keepini;  one  day  in  seven,  we 
oieii  atjainst  idolatry,  ami  acknowledge  t/ial  Gud  who  m 
e  beijiitniiig  made  the  heavens  and  tlio  earth :  and  by 
eping  our  Sabbath  on  tbe  first  day  of  the  week,  w«  pro- 
it  aigainsl  Judaism,  and  aoknowledge  thai  Gfud  who, 
.ting  made  the  world,  aeot  his  only  begotten  Son  to  redeem 
ankind.' 

If  this  argument  bo  coasidored  suiTicient  to  prove  that  the 
inL;e  from  the  seventh  lo  the  firsi  day  of  tlie  week  is  in  ' 
01  dance  wub  the  nature  of  the  SabtMth.  and  with  llio 
niu3  of  tbe  Christian  religion,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown 
«iber,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  change  was  made  upon  the 
thonty  of  Christ  and  tite  Apostles.  There  is  no  direct 
nmaiid  in  (he  New  .Testament  thus  (o  set  apart  the  first 
I'  of  the  week.  But,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  Christ, 
arguing  with  tbe  Jews  upon  the  mode  of  ob!>er\ing  the 
bbuth,  6olemnly  claimed  fur  himself  the  prerogativu  of 
ng  Lord  of  the  Sabbath-day  {Malt,  xii.,  8;  mark,  ii. 
;  Luke,  vi  6,  xitl  i;  John,  v.  8^  9  k  which  seems  to 
ply  that  he  designed  the  Sabbath,  modif  ed  in  some  way, 
nirm  apart  of  his  religion.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  announce 
I  funrla mental  principle  of  Af>  Sabbath  in  the  words, 'I 
1  have  mercy  rather  il>an  sacrifice.'  [Ma/!.  \Ii  7  )  But 
actual  cekbtatiun  of  this  day  could  not  of  course  coin- 
nce  till  the  event  occurred  which  it  was  designed  lo  com- 
morat«b  namsly,  tbe  nsurreotion  of  Christ.  Now  twice 
it  that  event  we  lad  the  disciples  met  together  fbr  relt- 
us  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  again  on 
day  of  pKntecosL,  which  wiu  also  the  first  day  of 


In  the  First  Epistle  to  tbe  Corinthians  (xvi  2),  Paul  com- 
mands tbe  contributions  for  needy  Christians  to  be  laid  by 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  John  expre»aly  raentitinsthe 
Lord's  day  as  a  time  apent  by  bimMlf  in  religious  exercises 
{R0»H  i.  I0>.  These  allusions  are  perhaps  scanty,  but  they 


are  as  much  as  we  mvAA 


if         first  Cliriiitians 


as>s>mubluig  of  iho  dasciplej>,  on  the  first  day  of  (be 
ik,  to  break  bread  (that  is,  to  celebrate  tbe  Lard's 
pner.  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  tbe  Christian 
^hip),  IS  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  customary  thing ; 
1  oil  the  occasion  leferred  to,  VwA  pfoaobed  to  them. 
P.       No.  1268. 


adopted  the  observance  of  this  day  wuliout  dispute;  and  the 
inference  generally  drawn  fiom  them  is  borne  out  by  llio 
voice  of  Chrisiiau  aniiqui(y.  Fliny,  in  bis  celebrated  (etter 
to  Trajun  respecting  the  Cbristiaaa  107),  aaya  that 
they  inliirroed  him  that '  they  were  wont  to  meet  on  a  oer- 
teln  day  before day-breali* for  religuras  worship.  (Plin ,  Epitt. 
X.  97.)  Ignatius.  Justin  Mnn  .  r,  Diunysius  of  Corinth, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tei.ullian.  Oii^en.  and  other  caily 
Chrisnan  writers  speak  of  tIte  Loid's  day  as  observed 
among  them  (see  the  passiages  in  Lardner's  JVorki,  vol.  iv., 
p.  217,  218).  Some  of  the  early  Christians,  especially  coi^ 
verts  from  Judaism,  observed  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  the 
Lord's  day,  but  this  ptaeiiee  was  not  countenaneed  by  the 
Apostles  nor  by  the  earliest  Clirislian  writers.  {Cofott^t 
ii.  16;  Lardner. //)((/. ).  In  exiiniining  the  Faihcrson  this  sub- 
j-'^:,  il  ;»  neces>aiy  tii  remember  that  tlie  Cllrl^tlarl  fe:>iival 
iH  always  called  by  them  tbe  Lord's  day,  and  not  tbe  Sab» 
bath:  wheis  the  tatter  word  IS  used,  it  relbn  lo  tbe  Jewidi 
sabbath. 

The  Sabbath  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  type  of 

the  eternal  rest  of  heaven:  'there  remainutli  a  rest  (or  .sab- 
baih-kee|>ing,  ffOfijjurta^oc)  to  ine  people  of  God."  (//fA.,  iv. 
9.)  Some  underiland  (his  passage  of  ilie  Clirisuan  S.ibbath. 

(.Michaeiu  0/1  the  Law*  of  Moset,  ^r\s.  I'.J4,  1^6;  Light- 
foot's  fVotkt,  see  the  Index;  Horsley's  Srrmnnt.  21.  23; 
Waidlaw  On  the  SiMatki  Vliaiue'*  BtUUeh^  Btaiworier- 
buch,  an. '  Sabbath.*) 

SABBATIA,  a  genus  of  North  Amerit&n  piants,  be- 
longing to  tho  natural  order  Gentianareie.  The  t^enus  is 
known  by  a  5-1'2-parted  calyx,  rotate  5  12  parted  corolla, 
Wiihering  on  its  capsule,  revolule  anthers,  stigma  with 
two  straight  arms,  becoming  at  length  spirally  twisied,  and 
a  one-celled  capsule,  with  the  valvsa  turned  a  iitlle  inwards. 
There  are  several  species  of  Sabbatia.  all  of  which  are  cha- 
racterised hy  the  pusseasion  of  a  pure  bitter  princip't-,  v\nd 
on  this  account  they  are  extensively  used,  in  Norm  Aunj- 
nca,  in  intermittent  ami  reinUient  fevers,  and  hs  ionics. 
Tbe  species  moat  commonly  U6e<i  is  ilie  ,S.  atitfuiaris.  It 
attains  a  height  of  one  or  two  feet,  and  va  known  by  its 
ereei,tqnarab  winded  stem ;  opposite,  heart-shaped,  6-nerved, 
ameotli, aenta  leates;  termiiwl  flowers;  annular,  tubular, 
5-parted  calyx ;  6  parted  corolla,  with  segments  twice  as  long; 
as  (he  calyx ;  ovate  ovary ;  declined  style,  and  one-celled 
capsule.  It  (;rows  in  damy  wet  > Jils,  in  the  United  SttUOi^ 
and  is  common  in  moist  meadows  among  hisrh  grass. 

SABATl'NI.  FRANCISCO,  a  Spanish  arrlntei^t.  was 
boro  at  Palermo,  in  17SS.  Having  completed  his  studies  in 
literature  and  mathematiea  in  his  native  riiy,  Ite  made 
choice  of  architecture  as  a  profession,  and  visited  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  it.  On  leaving  Roma 
fur  - s  he  was  employed  as  the  second  overseer  of  the 
works  at  titu  paUce  ol  Cuserta,  uiidttr  his  father  in-law, 
Luigi  Vanvitelli,  the  aichilect  of  that  immense  e<liflea. 
While  thus  employed,  tbe  king  bestowed  upon  him  » 
coramiuion  of  lieutenant  in  the  artiltary,  and  charged  him 
with  the  erection  of  ihe  cavalry  barracks  near  the  Fonta 
della  Maddalena.  and  the  arsenal  armoury.  When,  on  the 
death  of  his  biother  Ferdinand,  the  kin);  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Spam  as  Cnarles  111.,  in  176^,  8ab.iiuu  settled 
at  Madiid,  where,  besides  being  extensively  employ eil  in 
bis  profession,  he  rose  to  cotisideiable  military  rank,  be^ng 
madeltaotenaiit-general  in  1790,  and  inspeeior-general  of 
eiigineem  in  17*J2,  and  bad  various  apfiotolments  and  dis- 
tinctions conferred  upon  him.  He  made  some  nddiliuna 
and  alterations  at  the  roval  palace  of  Madrid,  and  alro  at 
those  of  Araujuez  and  the  Puido.  Among  his  chief  works 
in  the  capital  are  the  Aduana,  or  Cusiom-bouse,  the  gate 
of  AlcaU  (a  magnificent  fa9ad<%  with  three  lofty  arches  and 
two  other  entrances,  making  in  all  Bvwopenings  through  both 
fronts),  and  that  of  San  Vincente,  and  tbe  roval  porcelain 
manufactory  at  Buen  Reliro.  He  also  designed  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ferdinand  VI.,  m  the  cliurrh  de  lai  Salesas,  the 
chapel  in  honour  of  Falafox  in  the  calhediul  of  Osina,  the 
grand  altar  in  that  of  Segovia, and  various  other  strucuires, 
boih  eccleHiaslieal  and  secular,  including  the  aiNenol  at 
Caracas,  and  eltwr  works  ta  Spanish  Aujorira.  He  died  at 
Madrid,  December  19,  179ti,  wtth  the  repuiaiiun  of  great 
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■kill  and  judgoiaiit  in  bit  piullwiioii,  uid  of  Ml  OBiniMUy 

eorrect  lasie. 

8ABELLA  'Tnnicouoai.] 

SABKLLA'RIA.  [Tubicolida] 

8ABBLLI ANS.  an  heretical  Cbriatian  lect,  which  arose 
■boutibe  raiddla  of  the  third  oentnry.  They  were  the  fol- 
lewen  of  Bobellim.  an  AfKoan  bwhop  or  presbrter.  who 
resided  in  the  PenUpoli*  of  Cyrennica.  They  held  that 
there  was  only  one  p«r«on  in  the  Gudbead,  namely,  the 
Failier  ;  that  Christ  wu.s  a  mere  man,  but  that  tlieie  resided 
in  him  a  c«riun  enei^y  proceeding  from  Qo'i,  or  a  intrtion 
of  the  divine  iwtaro{  WMtfaoj  likewise  deemed  the  Holy 
Spirit  nowlf*  dtviiw  oMMn  or  an  ooiMiatioo  proceeding 
ftom  Ood.  Thojr  illoitmied  iheir  doetrtnea  hy  comparing 
Ood  to  the  sun.  the  Word  to  its  itluminatini;  power,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  Its  warming  energy.  They  were  succeaafully 
oprHJ^el  iiy  D.onysius  of  Alexaii'iria,  but  ronIinue<l  for  a 
kmg  lime  lo  bean  imporiani  sect.  (Lardner'a  CrethbUtty  and 
HutoTjf  (\f  Heretict ;  Neander'a  fMkmffMMellr;  llo- 
■boim'a  BeelHia^exi  Hittarff.} 

8A^I  A,  ■  freno*  of  planta  raniod  \if  Mr.  Colobrookv  from 
the  Indian  nnroi?,  Jfti/yn  "f  fjT  the  aperies  It  is  usually 
referred  to  the  naiural  iiiiml)  Ten-bin thaceao,  but  it  is  now  at- 
tached OS  an  anomaluus  genus  lo  the  ffioup  .Anaearjhtr  which 
ii  aeparai«d  from  ibem.  Tlie  ^unus  wiut  foun<l  unginally  m 
tbo  oilbot  lloumttDa,  whence  it  extendi  to  Nepaul  and  the 
OMre  nortbam  pin  of  tbo  Hil»aiaja%  where  it  ia  found  at 
•onahlerible  elevatfont.  It  h  ebaroetertwd  by  having  the 
eilyx  small,  f  vi^  Ica-^eJ ;  petals  flve,  lanceolate;  filaments 
Bvei  ihorier  ^li  ui  Mh-  netaU  inserted  at  their  base;  anther.-* 
round;  ovarv  Misiinr,  tKuiid;  style  sliort ;  stigma  simple ; 
drupe  renifurm,  pul,  y,  and  ofu  da<  k  blue  colour.  The  s|H5cie* 
ferm  ornolwfOio)  climbiug-«hrubs  «>th  smooth  lotioeolaie 
•Itemato  kvvea  antied  lo  the  kbrubborioa  of  thia  oountry. 

8  A  BINS,  Hirer.  rf,^oiRti*if*;  MtmuCAif  Statbi-I 

SAKINRS,  SABmi.  8AlllNA.8ABlNUtf.  IKlSTt; 
Rome — Anttfui  Hixtory^ 

SABINIA'NUS  of  Volterra  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome 
after  the  duuih  of  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  a  d.  6U4.  He 
badbooD  ntni>l<>y<-d  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Phocas,  the 
l«orpor  of  tlte  Baatom  empira.  Bo  ia  aaid  to  have  ahown 
bim»etf  a^*ariclous  and  fbtid  of  boarding,  and  to  hare  thereby 
incurred  iho  popular  haired.  If  such  was  ihe  ca  c,  he  was 
tery  differeiU  ffom  hi->  piedecessor.  whu  was  very  generous 
towards  the  poor.  S.ibituauu!i  died  in  about  eigliteeti  months 
after  his  cleciioo,  A.D  ^U6.  and  was  sucr^ed,  after  a  ra- 
cancy  of  Bearlj  one  yoar,  by  Boniface  HI.,  the  first  bi*hop 
•f  Rome  who  was  ackiio«hfll|od  by  the  imperial  court  of 
Consiantinople  as  primate  of  the  whole  cirareh. 

8ABINUS  MASSURIUS.   [Rome— /?oman  Zoip.] 

8.\BI'NUS.  AUi.US,  a  Roman  poet,  was  a  coptem- 
notary  and  friend  of  0\  id,  whom  he  follawcl  and  imitated 
ID  that  species  of  poetry  of  which  Ovid  has  left  specimens  in 
bla  *  Herotdes.'  All  wo  knov  of  bim  is  that  be  died  at  an 
early  ago.  and  that  bo  wvoto  a  aoriea  of  Epiatlea  (Heroidea)» 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  beroea  to  beroinea.  and  to  bia 
the  answers  to  tho>e  opi^tle*  which  Ovid  had  addressed  to 
the  heroes  in  the  name  of  the  heroines.  The  Hetoides  of 
Sabinus,  according;  to  Ovid  {Amnr.,  u.  IS,  2",  Stc  ),  wurc — 
Vlvsaee  to  Penelope,  Hip|Kil}tus  to  Pheiira,  Mneu  to 
BluMa*  Demopboon  to  Phyllis  Jaton  to  Hypaipjfte.  and 
Pbaun  to  Sappbo.  (Comp.  Orid,  Ex  Pont.,  ir,  16.  IS.) 

There  areexiant  only  three Heioides,  UlysaeatuPenHope, 
Demo  huon  to  Phyllis,  and  Paris  to  Oenone,  which  are 
tenerully  ascribed  to  Sabmus.  It  hn^  been  doubled,  by  G. 
Vossius  and  other;*,  whether  theie  |x>ein^  really  belong  to 
Sabinus;  but  J.  Cli.  Jahn  {,De  Pudi.  Ovid.  Naton.  et  A. 
Sabtni  EpttioUs  iJtsterL,  para,  i.,  Lips.,  1826)  and  all 
Bodern  eduon  of  Ortd  have  nainiained  that  tbef  belong 
to  Sabinoa.  They  are  bowoner  in  every  respect  inlbrior  to 
the  poems  of  0:1 ;  ibe  btyle  is  deflcieiU  in  animation,  and 
the  poet's  iraagmiiiion  »cems  to  have  been  very  limited. 

The  poem  a  of  Sabiiius  are  ijcneially  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Ovid,  and  akso  in  ibe  separate  editions  of  tbe 
Honidce  of  0\  id.  (See  Ovidii  «t  AuU  SiMni  Ef  iitoite. 
turn  mmfOiU.,  <$«.,  by  Vitus  Loera.  ColooiK,  1829*30.  Svo. 
Iliis  edition  is  precediid  by  a  TtluaUiO  intniiwtioa  on  the 
poems  of  Ovid  and  Sabinua* 

SABI.B.  [Weasels.] 

SABLES  DOLONNF"  [Ve:*dek.] 

8ACBUT  u^af^ucil/u/tf.  Fr.),  the  name  formerly  given  in 
England  to  the  1uo.Uh02«K,  which  see. 

8ACCHAR0II£T£IW  an  insiranont  oaed  prinoipaUy 


in  the  operationa  of  brewing^  and  making  tnear.   It  servec 

to  indicate  the  density  of  tite  liquid  exiracied  from  molt,  or 
the  decrees  to  which  the  juic-  e\i  ;as»ed  from  the  >ugar> 
cane  is  concentrated  previously  to  undergoing  tbe  prooesa 
of  eryatallttation ;  and  an  instrument  of  the  like  kind,  called 
a  laetometer,  ia  omployod  to  exhibit  the  denaity  of  milk. 
Both  of  them  are  fbnoed  on  tbo  same  prinriplo  as  tho  bf> 
drometer  [HYDitt>METEa3.  and  such  instruments  are  aorae* 
times  comprehended  under  the  word  aneoroeier,  or  gravi* 
meter.  Their  g'M>eial  u^e  is  to  determine,  when  extreme 
ac-uracr  is  not  required,  tbe  speotflc  gtavitiea  ^  liquida 
which  are  of  greater  density  than  wntor.  Mid  ovaa  tbeao  of 
aolid  bodies  in  small  quantities. 

Tbo  saeefaamaieter  whieb  most  eonnonly  employed  h 
made  of  copjicr,  and  differs  in  form  from  the  instrument  re- 
presentee! m  the  article  Hylirometkr  only  in  its  sieni, 
which  is  six  inches  lonf;,  having  four  equal  fiieea,  each  1< 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breisdih.  Three  of  these  faces 
are  graduated,  and  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  whole  are 
such,  that  when  the  instrument  is  immeiaed  in  water  it 
sinks  till  the  top  of  the  stem  is  hot  litile  above  the  sorfkee. 
The  l.ne  at  which  the  surface  rf  ihr  wirrr  cuts  the  »tcm  is 
marked  as  the  zero  of  the  scale  ,  aiui  iLe  jfradLiRi  ions  are 
such,  that  when  the  instrument  is  immersed  and  floals  up- 
right in  a  vessel  containing  the  saccharine  matter,  the 
number  of  the  division  at  the  surfiice  expresses  the  densitv 
of  the  liqoid  hf  tbo  Dombet  of  pounds  avoirdnpois  which 
ought  to  be  added  to  tbo  weight  of  a  barrel  of  water,  in 
oriTer  to  show  the  T'.r-fj-'it  of  an  equal  volume  of  thw  liquid. 

The  lowest  grail u.iUun  on  the  first  face  of  the  stem  is 
numliered  20;  and  if  the  density  of  the  !  (ii.il  be  such  tint 
tiie  instrument  fl(»ts  wiih  that  division  at  the  surface,  on 
applying  a  oertam  weight  (No.  1)  at  the  top  of  the  atom 
the  instmineat  will  sink  till  a  point  near  tbo  top  is  at 
the  snrlkee.  and  a  division  at  that  place  is  numbered  tf 
on  the  second  face.  Tbe  graduations  on  this  ^r.  nn  l  fjrs 
nerve  to  indicate  all  densities  from  twenty  poumJa  ;u  forty 
pounds  per  barrel  above  the  weight  of  a  barrel  of  wattr. 
Again,  if  the  density  of  the  liquid  be  such  that  the  instnt- 
ment  Hoats  with  the  number  40  at  the  suifucc,  on  applying 
a  rvrtain  other  weight  (No.  i)  iosiead  of  No.  1  at  the  top 
of  the  stem  the  instrument  will  sink  to  a  point  noar  the 
top;  an!  at  ll  is  point  is  the  divi-ion  numbeitd  40  on  the 
third  face.  I  he  (graduations  on  this  f<ic«!  ii^ive  to  indicate 
all  densities  fr<in:  forty  poiindH  to  sixty  pounds  per  barreL 

The  instrument  made  by  MM.  Dnng  and  l^aiie  is  sup> 
plied  with  an  ivory  scale,  divided  inio  one  hundred  pertt, 
which  are  numbetod  from  iO  to  IM,  lo  repreveitt  degrees  of 
a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer:  this  slides  upon  a  scale  of 
box-wuod,  which  is  graduated  so  as  to  t-how  the  ^{teriSe 
grasilyof  (he  lii|uid,  that  of  water  being  lOtlO.  tbe  qua^ 
tity  per  cent.,  and  the  quantity  per  barrel  of  dry  cnatcvias 
taken  up  with  the  won  in  mashing,  and  Ihe  number  pa 
oent.  of  gallons  of  proof  spirit  wbi«w  might  bnmndofroai 
the  wort.  Having  found  loe  tomnenture  of  tbu  wurt  by  a 
thermometer,  and  its  denaily  bv  tne  number  on  the  stem  af 
the  f!oatin<.{  snrcharumetvr  at  the  surface  of  Ihe  liquid,  that 
degree  of  temperature  on  Ihe  jvury  Mrale  is  put  in  comci' 
deuce  with  the  degree  of  density  on  the  box-wo<]d  sc«le;  soft 
then,  oppobite  to  any  other  degree  of  lempecatnra  oa  ib^ 
ivory  aeale  will  be  found,  by  inspeetton  on  tbe  otber  aeal^ 
tbe  specific  ^laviiy.  Sec.  correspondiiis  to  that  temperai<  rr. 

A  more  simple  instrument  of  tbe  like  kind  is  suiueiiUi«i 
made  uf  glass. 

For  tbe  general  purpo^  of  determining  tbe  spcrine  gravity 
of  Huids  on  the  principle  of  the  hydfumeter  and  saccbart* 
meter,  the  best  instrument  is  one  which  oonstMa  of  a  gM 
cylinder  about  seven  inches  long  and  lbreoH|uarteta  of^ 

inch  in  diameter.  It  has  at  iu  lower  extremity  a  siirrta 
carrying  a  small  cup  in  the  form  of  an  in%'ertca  cone,  *m 
its  opposite  part  is  drawn  out  r^a  as  to  form  a  s-lender  stea 
or  tube,  which  is  terminated  at  iho  upper  extremity  bv  ^ 
small  cup.  AlvDut  the  middle  of  the  stem  a  mark  is  maJa 
and,  in  order  that  the  instrument  may  be  enabled  to  floe 
vertii-ally  in  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid  whose  spec Jj 
gravity  IS  to  be  determined,  a  constant  weight,  which  uuf 
be  a  ball  of  glaaa  containing  mercury, is  placed  in  the  Ios< 
cup. 

To  find  tbe  specific  gravity  of  the  liouid,  let  W  be  tH 
whole  weight  of  the  instrument,  including  the  consiiil 
weight  in  the  lower  cup,  and  let  lO  bo  a  weight  wiotf 
when  put  )n  tiie  uppor  cup,  will  cans*  tbo  inatntineml 
sinkin  the  Uonidtilitbo  abniw-nMntiBiiid  nark  on  tbo fd 
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MDM  to  the  itvd]  of  Ibe  •urfoM ;  also  kt  ir  be  the  weight 
vhick  win  CBilte  tits  inttmnrat  to  tink  in  t^istillMl  water 
tni  the  tame  mark  comet  to  the  lurrace.  Then,  ainea  tlw 
volumes  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  initruinent  are  the 
ume,  and  tbeveit^hts  of  the  i  i^f  i  ruent,  including  tlio  ball, 
in  the  lower,  and  the  additional  weights  in  ihu  upper  cup, 
are  equal  to  the  weights  of  the  tluid  di-placed  ;  tho-'L-  weight* 
are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  aii  the  specific  gm?uies 

W+w 

of  water  and  of  the  liquid.   Therf>f'irf'  — —,  expresses 

tile  specifio  Kravitjr  of  the  liquid,  that  of  water  being  unity. 

Tbuttgb  toe  deterniiiiaiion  (MT  lite  apeciSc  graviiiw  of 
•olid*  is  BO  part  of  tba  urdtuaqr  Ui*  of  a  aaoeharomttar.  yet. 
as  it  any  be aotaelines  eoovoaiOBl  to  emphiy  the  inatraiiMnt 

for  ibis  purpose,  ii  will  not  be  itnpropcr  to  state  here  the 
meant  by  which  the  determination  may  be  made;  Ute  weight 
of  ihe  Kilid  being  tu|)|jJ-^^^  id  l^e  ■.u-i  liian  w'. 

Ptace  ibe  iaclruiiieol  lu  distilled  water,  lite  ball  of  mer- 
cnry  beiiiii  in  the  lower  cup.  and  put  the  solid  in  the  upper 
«tpt  with  aa  QtMb  additiuDal  vei^t  (sp)  aa  wtU  ainb  liie 
whole  to  the  mark  abov^-menlMmnl  eo  the  aton;  then 
w'-p  ii  the  weisfht  of  the  bolid.  Next,  place  the  solid  in 
tile  luuer  cup,  anil,  becDa»<e  iC  will  lose  weiifht  by  beinx  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  let  p'  bo  the  additional  weight  which 
must  be  placed  in  the  upper  cup,  in  order  to  sink  the  instru- 
ment down  to  the  mark;  then  p' (the  weight  lost  by  ia»- 
nenieitJ  la  the  voiglit  of  a'  volume  of  vater  oqiud  to  fliat 

of  lilt  MlkL  CoMoqwMitly         ospiMMi  A*  ipeeiflo 

gror  f;     'hp  <;^i1i(l,  that  of  walor  being  unity. 

SA'CLliARUM.  the  name  of  a  genus  of  planta  of  the 
naUiial  f.niiily  uf  Grainir.ix'  ind  b1>o  uf  that  of  th'  -rell 
kiuwii  inuduct  Sus;ar.  The  derivation  of  llie  namu  fiura 
an  ea^tiTn  iourctt  will  be  evident  when  we  have  briel)}  cun- 
aidwediiabialorr.  The  name  fe^O^«ei«](W^.  and  •nryap*) 
oeenrw  in  Oieek'aothora,  tlioiigb  ft  baa  been  avppoeed,  op- 
p  ii  enlly  i  n  insuflicient  grounds,  that  the  sarcharum  of  the 
ani^fnii  wa^  iiol  our  >ut.'ar,  but  ^omc  other  unknown  sub- 
Btaii(-c,  Mhicli  by  utlium  l..:-  Ij  in  supposed  to  be  Tabatfuer. 
Thin  opinion,  promulgated  by  Suliuu^iuai,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  reply  to,  if  it  had  not  lieen  adopted  by  the 
illustrioua  Humboldt,  aa  well  by  Spranfel.  in  bia  'Com- 
nentaneion  DL<uoridei,*  in  KSbo'a  edition  oif  that  tuibor. 
Tt  ^eems  tu  bate  urigiiiuierl  frum  the  generic  term  ku4b 
hivinj;  been  applied  b\  the  Arabs  to  ibe  bam  boo- reed,  as 
Well  a-i  to  ilie  stem  of  llie  sugar  pLnl,  which  h  d:»ti!i^ui.sliL'd 
as  Kusb  ul  Shukur.  Sugar  auti  taWbeer  are  both  liuiian 
products  which  are  mentioned  by  old  Sanscrit  authors ;  the 
only  point  therefore  to  ateeriaia  ia  the  period  wb^a  they 
became  known  to  other  oatiODa.  Tbe  Arab  authon  on 
meliriiie  and  Materia  Medira,  thouijh  much  neglected, 
ftffjid  consiieruble  advantage*  in  such  inquiries.  We  know 
that  Syriuii  Cliri!>iiuns  n«>~i!.ted  iliem,  or  rutlier  uciually 
made  the  trantlationn  from  Greek  into  Arabic ;  and  we 
have  lately  bad  tbe  moat  aatiefactory  evidence  that  Hindu 
phyaieiana  at  tlio  iomo  iime»  pietent  at  tbe  oourt  of 
Elarun-al  Rasbid.  We  may  therefore  place  lonie  confidence 
II  the  names  and  synonyms  empluyrd  by  Arab  auihors. 
Tabaaheer  is  meniionei!  iii  tudy  Sanscrit  works  on  roedi- 
Mn«,  and  was  therefoie  imruduced  by  the  Aiabit  into  theirs. 
The  name  in  Sanscrit  u  Twali  kshira,  which  is.  no  d>>ubt, 
^hte  oriv'in  of  iheTabasheer;  khir,  k*hir,  or  chir,  aowrding 
o  PnifeaaiNr  Wilaon,  Mciufyiiig  milk.  ic  ^-juioe^  <ir  ex- 
not.  Thb  aubManoe  S  ancteied  by.  and.  aa  la  now  well 
.no'.vn,  deposited  in  the  huliuw  stems  of  bambooii.  It  is 
ijinpoitcd  ut  nt  a  ly  puru  silex.  and  ii«  as  hard  and  as  tasle- 
L-s>  a-,  a  p  cce  of  (jiianz  t  i  \  ;  >.  'i'hi»  was  not  likely  lo  be, 
tor  was  It.  confounded  by  ihe  Arabs  with  sugar,  which  is 
Ia>eribe4  by  them,  with  one  kind  of  manna,  under  the 
lame  esciUkw,  vhieb  in  Pbraia  ia  MhAkwrt  and  both,  no 
(oubt.  derived  ftom  the  Indian  nunea.  which,  in  Tbmool.  is 
ahkara,  and  in  Siuui  rit.  surkara:  whence  alito  the  liid>an 
laiiie  jiiKiiny  uiusi  be  derived,  a.4  sugar-candy  from  thukiir 
uriif.  All  these  aiu  tou  smiilar  to  the  Gioek  «oid  ((Tiir ^ jpovj 
ar  It  to  have  any  other  ornjin,  and  there  is  nothing  very 
emoirkablc  m  sugar  being  known  to  the  Greisks.  ^vell  us 
o  m«uy  other  Indian  protTueta  wbicb  entered  into  tbe  exten- 
iv«  eoi'iiineine  of  the  antiMiia  with  Indbu  That  the  proper- 
ies  were  similar  i*  evident  from  Dio-tundes  treating  of  sugLir, 
iiiiiediately  after  the  different  kiiid.s  oi  hone\,  in  the  caup 
2r  'Oil  the  Saoi'liaruin  of  Honey'  (siju  aanx^pov  /tiXtroc). 

*Uny  (xii.  17)  dearly  deacribaa  it.  Other  inaiaiwea  may  be 


adduced  of  sugar  being  called  honey,  eppeoklly  at  earlim 

Eeriods,  when  the  Indian  name  of  augtr  waa  probably  un^ 
ooirau  Nearohus,asquotedbySlrabo(xv  .p.a94.  Ca>iaub.X 
eatti  it  honey  of  canei :  it  il  mentionod  by  Theophras^us  aa 

hone- fi  irm  rL^oda  or  canes ;  wbUe  Herodotus ( r. .  i 'i:!.)  Kiaiei 
that  the  Zygantes,  or  Gyianles,  besides  having  honey  pre- 
pared by  bee^.  had  a  much  greater  qi.aniity  made  by  the 
bands  oiT  men,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  augiur  ia 
some  of  iu  forms.  Dr.  Harris  inquires  wboiber  tbe  term 
thukur,  so  frequently  employed  in  Scnpiure,  iraoblaled 
strong  drink,  and  alwavsi  coupled  with  wine.  b«  not  «u^rP 
The  production  of  manufji  lui  u  l  a;  tieles  in  liidia  m  of  very 
aniient  date,  as  Btxkiuan  ubjervbs,  and  as  may  b«  wen  m 
the  cajie  of  indijjo. 

The  sugar-cane  waa  introduced  by  the  Saraoena  into  tbo 
South  of  BtttoM,  bat  tbe  period  is  not  wdl  aaranainad. 
Gibbon  sayt  tliey  iotiaduoed  it  into  Sicily  soon  after 
they  got  possession  of  the  islaniL  About  the  year  1429 
sugar  was  much  cultivated  by  the  Portuguese  in  Madeira. 
In  15U3  we  read  of  sugar  bttiog  inipurii>d  from  the  Caoa^ 
rios.  and  in  16U6  sugar  canes  were  carried  ibenee  to  Htspa^ 
niula  in  the  West  Tiides.  But,  betides  the  ipdian  eaD% 
another,  and  a  much  more  protilto  kind,  that  of  Olaboit% 
was  introduced  into  tbe  Wekt  Indies  about  1794,  and  about 
tbe  aama  time,  or  in  1796,  the  China  sunr-cane  was  in- 
troduced into  India.  The  Chinese  and  Iiiaians  seem  both 
therefore  to  have  had  independent  means,  that  is,  distinct 
plants  from  which  they  could  extract  sugar;  and.  as  hia> 
tonr  abuws,  they  did  ao  at  very  early  peru^  [Svoab.] 

Tbe  nenaa  SMcharum  containa  numeroua  apeeies  wbieli 
are  usually  easily  distinguished  by  ilieir  highly  orna- 
mental nature,  by  the  li^ht  and  feathery  or  raiher  silk- 
hive  iiidorescence.  Ti  e  i>pecie«ere  widely  dikiritiuie<l  ihrough 
the  tropical  patta  of  ilie  wuild.  The  getius  ik  dutiiiguiiihed 
by  the  »p)kelel8  being  all  fertile  and  in  pairs,  one  seiMile^ 
the  jtber  «iaiked.  artieulaicd  at  tbe  baar.  two-Qowered,  the 
lower  durst  neuter  with  one  palet.  Ihe  upper  hermaphro- 
dite with  two  palcm.  Glun,d»  two.  membranous.  Palea 
(ranapareni.  awule»s;  llio»«  of  ibe  bermaphrodita  lluwers 
minute,  unequal.  Stamens  three.  Ovary  kiuooth  ;  siylemwo, 
long ;  stigmas  feathered  with  simple  dentatcd  hairs.  Scalea 
two.  dutinci,  obscuifly  iw»  «v  thrM-bhod  at  tho  point. 
Caryopaia  smooth. 

8.  tifietmariun,  the  beat  hoowii  apoeiee,  or  tliat  yield  .ng 
sugar  in  India,  is  cultt\aied  in  all  pans  uf  that  ciiunir\,  i  i  1 
several  varieties  are  knowtu  It  was  introduced  mio 
South  of  Europe  and  the  Cunaries,  and  ilienco  iniu  the 
We»t  Indiea.  A  not  Iter  ^pecteii.  intiuduced  frwm  Cbioa,  waa 
named  5.  nneti-\e  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  It  waa  Mionaively 
distributed  throughout  India,  and  atiU  ia  ao  to  aeme  extent, 
a»  the  eanea  are  large,  ridi  in  jdee.  and  hard  enough  to 
resist  ibe  atiork.  of  the  white  ants.  Wiihiii  the  la>i  few 
tears,  tbe  Oiaheiie  -ugar-ctfnu  has  been  iiiinxliu-ed  from 
the  Mauritius  into  India,  and  rapidly  spread  tiiiou^h  the 
country.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  s|iecivs  that  was  many 
yearBStnee  inirodured  into  the  Weat  Indies,  li  ia  prubablf 
tbe  'Caiine  d«  Uaite'  of  Tuaaac^  or  Sneekanun  molaomm 

Some  of  tbe  B|ieeiea  of  Saeetninim,  owing  iu  tbe  atlea  ia 
tlteir  cuiicle,  are  so  durable,  that  they  are  einpl  -yed  in  In- 
dia for  thatching.  &ui.'h  u*  S  amuhculatum  aiul  ■!^.  cylindri- 
cum.  Tbik  is  ihe  cate  with  *p'iniunpur>i.  » Inch  aUu  makes 
Kuoil  mais.  The  natives  uf  lieiigal  make  their  pens  of  tbe 
hollow  atoms  of  S.  temideeumbeiu  and  of  &>iiM«Ml,  Tht 
latter,  aa  well  aa  the  euiaui  of  &  porBgrmw.  are  also  used  for 


seraeoa  and  liubt  Anieai,  and  other  oeonumieal  purposes. 
SACCHBITI.  FRANCO.  This  ctninent  contemporary 

uf  Buccaociu.  wIm  was  disluiguitihed,  like  him,  though  in  leas 
dt-gi ee,  aa  un  Italian  nuvulir.t,  was  one  of  the  earliest  l  ulii 
vaiorii  uf  a  pro««  style  in  the  language.  Tbe  precise  dam  of 
hts  birth  ia  nut  known,  but  Botlari  has  flxed  ii  about 
for  wltieh  he  aliagoi  Tartiiua  pmofa  derived  boih  from 
FniRcio^i  own  writiuga  and  other  eireumaianeea.  Hi*  flithev 
was  Benci  di  U^uecione,  uf  the  S.i('hetii  faiu  ly,  one  of  the 
iiio>l  Cunsidei  ahle  in  Florence.  He  appears  to  iiave  received 
an  cdueuMon  of  a  supeiior  kind,  and  to  have  been  well 
vended  not  only  in  potiie  literature,  but  m  teverer  studies; 
and  that  he  was  above  ibe  prejudices  of  his  age,  is  proved  by 
one  or  two  of  hia  lalea,  wherein  he  deridea  the  pmiended 
science  of  aatrolufy,  and  inveighs  againat  that  ftlae  and  mia- 
taken  di  voM m  winch  siibalitutcs  auperslitiouii  ob*t  r> hut's 
fur  genuine  piety.  Literary  studies  however  weit^  lu  tma 
raiher  relaxations  fr^in  n-m  t  s<!.  iu  dunes  than  i  h.ef 
ooGupauoai  (or  b»  waa  acuvely  engaged  in  publiv  life, 
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•t  Tsriou*  tImM,  filled  many  impoHant  offices  which  were 

oonferml  on  liim  by  bis  fellow  citixen*  From  whel  he 
Mya  in  one  uf  b)^  canzuni,  ii  appeara  thnl  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  he  viaiteU  'Srlavonia,'  for  he  dewnbes  the  rude 
1in|ioliah«d  hahiusnd  maaoen  of  the  people,  and  hia  eager- 
new  to  MO  Floreneo  »g«iQ.  It  it  probable  therefore  that 
he  was  engaged  ibero  in  eoromeceiti  afllsirs.  it  iieiag  then 
the  custom  for  Florentine  end  other  Italian  metelante  to 
establi»h  lhem-cl\es  in  foreiiin  countries.  In  1383  he  filled 
the  office  uf  one  ut'  the  magii>trBtesDegli  Otto,  or  Council  of 
Bight,  at  Florence;  and  two  years  afierwards  wan  cbo^eii, 
Btneb  ogaipst  bit  indinatiun,  ait  ambassador  from  the  re- 
public 10  Genoo,  bat  bo  escaped  ihai  honour  by  happening 
at  the  oame  lime  to  be  elected  pode«i&.  or  cbi«f  magittmtepof 
Bibbiena,  He  afierwarda  held  the  same  office,  flrtt  at  San 
Mmiaio.  ami,  in  1396.  at  Facnia,  which  latter  he  accepted 
merel)  bei'ituse  its  emoluments  were  uf  consequence  to  bun 
in  his  then  straitened  circumstances. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  asiDueh  matter  of  uncertainty  as 
tint  of  his  birth.  Creocimbeili  nake«  him  live  till  aAer 
1410,  while  Buitari  coojeeturet  that  bo  muat  have  died 
tbortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  eetiturf.  He  was  thrieo 
manied:  fiisl,  iii  to  Fcliriii.  daughtor  of  Nicrolo 

Siriizzi.  to  wbom  be  was  g really  attached,  and  by  whom 
had  several  children  ;  jccondly.  in  1 .3h7 :  aiui  lasily  in  1390, 
when,  supposing  him  to  have  been  born  in  1336.  he  was  m 
his  sixty-first  year,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  brought 
ibrwaid  by  hit  biograpber  for  aatuming  that  be  could  not 
have  been  born  much  earlier  than  tho  otto  he  assigns ;  yet 
in  itsi  lf  It  inamosi  inconclusive  circumstance.  By  bis  Rrst 
Wife  he  had  hevcial  cluldren,  of  whom  only  Fibiipo  and  Nir- 
eolo  survived  him.  Tbu  latlcr,  who  was  |>oiitaloniuru  at 
Floronco  in  1419,  had  a  son  named  Franco,  a  pe^■on  uf 
BOmo  tiierary  distinction  among  his  contemporaries,  which 
•irctimsuiice  has  led  sovoml  wriion  looonlbund  tho  grand- 
fither  and  grandson,  or  ralhor  to  attribolo  tho  works  of 
boih  to  ibc  Hame  individual,  whom  they  desciiho  at  an 
emuteiu  poet  and  bi^iormn,  and  writer  of  tales. 

Althougli  li  s  M»iinct>^,  nanioni.  capitoh,  and  other  metrical 
oOlnpotilioDsoblained  tor  him  great  repute  as  a  poet  among 
his eoiiiemptHVies  and  his  countrymen,  it  itdiiolly  by  his 
*  Novollo*  that  the  oldor  Fnnco  is  now  known  is  a  writer. 
It  is  singular  however  that  although  the  'NoveUo*  had  pre- 
vioii>ly  1)CL>n  quoted  as  authorities  for  the  language  in  the 
dictionary  '  Delia  Cnisca,'  and  spoken  of  by  critic  as  next, 
both  in  style  ami  raerit,  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  tbey  existed 
only  in  manuaeript  copies  until  1724,  when  they  first  issued 
ftmn  the  press,  edited  by  Bottari.  The  collection  originally 
eontisted  of  three  hundred  lohM,  but  of  that  oumbor  only 
two  hundred  and  fi fiy-  n ve  now  fcmain.  They  do  not  ihow 
much  invention,  nor  indeed  do  they  correspond  to  their  title, 
beinji  for  the  most  part  not  narrutive'^.  but  merely  short 
anecdotes,  whgae  matter  ia  frequently  very  trivial,  owin^  to 
wbteb  iboir  intoreai  now  consists  almost  entirely  m  ibeir 
minting  to  hkiorieal  personages,  and  in  their  throwing  light 
upon  many  cottoms  and  ullior  obtenro  nutttota.  Some  of 
tnem  have  been  appropriated  and  adapted  by  modem 
writers;  Biiriier.  for  msiance,  lias  taken  Sn' <  yun  V  fi  nriti 
novella,  and  tnnsfonoed  it  into  bis  popular  comic  ballad 
eniitlod  the  *  Bttpaiar  nnd  AMwt»*  viUunit  mnntionHn  the 
source  of  it. 

Bottah  mentions  a  comic  poem  entitled  '  La  Battaglia 
delle  Verebte  collo  Faneiullo,' ositting  in  manuaeript  in  tho 
Gaddi  Library,  as  attribniod  to  SaMbotIi,  merely  obtervinK 

that  he  had  never  been  able  to  procure  a  sight  of  it.  This 
production,  which  is  in  two  canto*,  and  con^-ists  aliogeiher 
of  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  sian7.at  in  rtma  ottura,  was 
printed  for  the  first  litne  at  Bwlognn  m  lh|9,  and  dedicated 
to  Lord  Byron  ;  and  has  since  been  lepiinied  in  the  'Srelta 
di  Puomi  Oiocoait'  published  bjr  Baitoui  at  Milan,  1833. 
Amati,  tho  Ant  editor,  8U|i))oiies  it  to  have  been  written  about 
1364.  and  it  may  be  allowed  to  entiil'  S  <  <  lietti  to  ihe 
honour  of  being  considered  the  father  oi  iiaiiau  lieroic-comic 
poetry. 

SACCHETTI.  Gl.\MBATTlSrA,wa»  born  at  Turin, 
whoro  he Mudied  aicluteciure  under  Juvnra,wbOi in  his  last 
illnobi,  Nromaieodod  htm  aa  hia  aueeeiaor  ffar  eartjitig  into 
•keeulion  thodeaj^ns  for  tho  new  paloeeat  Madrid.  He 

was  accordingly  >ummoned  to  that  capital  by  Plr.Iip  V.  m 
1736.  Tbu  original  desijju  by  J  uvarn  wa*  upon  a  most  fX- 
traordinury  Kcale,  the  plan  formiiii;  aliogei her  a  square  of 
17IHI  foet  io  tbestde;  but  as  the  king  insisted  upon  the 
nmediflan  b«aff  nraoleAoBthn  piMin«tn«f  IhnlbraMr 


one  (doitroyed  by  fire  in  1734),  notwithstanding  all  remon- 
strances and  advice  to  the  contrary,  both  on  the  part  of  ibt 
architect  and  uf  many  other  individuals.  Juvara's  design 
was  hid  aside  altogether,  and  hi.'^  successor  bad  to  preian 
an  entirely  new  one,  in  which  the  plan  was  grenily  curtailed, 
being  nduoed  to  a  square  of  470  feat  Even  thus  abridged. 
tJio  present  edifice  (begun  in  April,  1 737 )  is  a  Tast  pile,  and 
one  of  unusual  loftiness;  for,  owing  to  the  great  declivity  of 
the  ground,  the  height  in  some  pans  is  ■'n  t  !6U  feei.and. 
)ncludin>;  those  in  the  substructure  and  bu^ciueiit,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  nine  different  floors.  But  so  many  diflisrent 
ranges  or  windows  do  not  eoniribuie  to  grandeur;  on  the 
contrary,  they  orcasiOB  neeftaiu  cbaraclor  of  littl«lieai,aiid 
RiTo  the  whole  ibe  nppearanee  of  being  too  aiacb  cut  vp 
and  crowded.  Tbia  important  work  occupied  Saocbeiti  •» 
much  as  to  leave  him  little  leisure  for  anything  else  of  im- 
purtance,  except  completing;  the  [a^ade  of  the  palace  ot°  St. 
ildelonso  as  designed  by  Juvara.  He  was  also  director  of 
the  public  school  of  architecture  at  Madrid;  and  on  tbt 
Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand  being  established.  l75-i,  be  was 
compUneolod  with  the  bononiy  title  of  director  in  il»  beiog 
exeused,  on  account  of  hit  other  evocations,  fhrn  attending 
(0  its  dotics.  in  health  at  length  compelled  him  lo  re>i<:n 
bis  professional  engagements  altogether  in  1760,  some  time 
previously  to  bit  dfln£»  whidi  did  not  happen  liU  Peeawbet 

a,  1764. 

SACCHL  ANDREA,  one  of  the  pnntart  matters  of  the 
Roman  school  of  painting,  was  the  natural  ion  of  Beneiletle 

Sacehi.  an  uliscure  painter,  and  was  born  tn  thevinnity  of 

Rome,  I  jD'J.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  ail  fiom 
his  father,  who,  perceiving  the  ability  of  his  son.  placed  hiui 
at  an  early  age  in  the  studio  of  Albano,  with  whom  be 
remained  several  years.  He  soon  distm<;ul^ht.■d  himself  as 
.the  most  promining  of  all  Albano's  scbulars,  and  in  a  shor*. 
lime  surpassed  his  matter  alao^  whom,  while  atiU  hit  pnpil, 
he  excelled  in  every  respect. 

Sacclii  enjoyed  a  local  reputation  while  very  young,  and 
upon  the  acitianiun  of  Urban  Vill.  in  1623,  through  his 
interest  with  the  Barberini  lamilv,  be  was  appointed  to 
execute  one  of  the  great  allar-piecet  of  St  Peter's ;  and  b« 
painted  a  large  picture  for  the  nltirof  Gregory  tho  Great, 
representing  the  performance  of  a  nirado  by  that  saiak 
This  piece,  which  m  1771  waa  esecuied  in  mosaic  by  Alex- 
ander Coccbi,  is  a  grand  composition,  equally  conspicuous 
for  correctness  of  design  and  simplicity  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  and  it  establishc<l  Sacchi's  fame:  and  a  great  alle- 

Eorical  composition,  representing  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which 
e  executed  in  fresco  in  the  Barberini  Palace  for  Cardinal 
Antonio  Barberini,  the  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.,  gained  for 
Saerhi  tho  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  master  inRomaii 
He  painted  many  other  works  Ibr  tb*  Mne cnriini]*  wfat 
granted  him  n  fension  for  life. 

His  next  great  work  was Sl Romualdo  relating  hisnsioa 
to  Ave  monks  of  hu  oider,  which  is  contidorwi  Saccbi's 
masterpiece,  and,  notwithstanding  its  rcmarknhle  airapliei^ 
both  of  compotition  and  colour,  has  been  generally  pro- 
nounced to  he  one  of  the  four  finest  works  in  Rome  The 
si'i'iie  IS  in  tlie  \  alley  of  Camaldoli  in  the  A|  eiinines,  and 
the  saint  i.s  rcprot-nted  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  ^reat 
the  monks  arc  siaiidinj^  tn  simple  und  attenii\e  attitudes 
around  him;  all  the  figures  are  similarly  attired  in  whiti^ 
but  Ihe  shadow  of  the  tree  is  so  admirably  arranged  at  la 
give  the  whole  a  pleasing  and  grand  effect  This  pictute 
wat  earrled  away  by  the  French,  but  it  is  now  in  th« 
museum  of  the  Vatican  ;  ii  b:)s  been  excellent ^  r;;j:avM 
byFtey.  Sac<-hi  also  executed  the  f.illownig  i^ri'in  wo:W»:— 
the  Death  of  St.  Ann  (also  eni:rave<i  by  Frey) ;  the  mirack 
of  St.  Antony;  St.  Joseph;  St  Andrew;  and  eight  pie> 
luret  from  the  lifeof  Jobn  the  Baptist,  for  the  cburrh  tt 
San  Giotruitti  in  Lateiuo;  and  othen  of  Inaa  iapvV 
anea. 

Consjileritip  the  great  powers  of  Sarr'  i  nn<l  the  age  to 
which  he  lived,  bu  produced  remarkably  few  piciures. 
h  was  a  maxim  with  him  th.Tt  the  merit  of  a  fainter 
consisted  not  in  executing  much  of  moderate  merit,  bat 
little  and  excellent;  be  waa  however  a  man  of  deridedlf 
dilatory  habits.  He  spent  much  of  hit  time  in  contem- 
pluiing  (he  great  works  of  hitfkvourile  masters,  and  of  sU 
tbepii'iures  in  Rome  those  Mhich  he  most  admirc<l  wen 
the  Tran-ficurauon  by  Raphael,  the  Commuuion  of  St. 
Jerome  by  Doinenichmo,  and  St.  Peter  healing  the  Cripple 
by  Cigolt  (aiiice  dettroyedj.  When  leproached  for  hit  in* 
notinlyt  hn  mod  to  lepljr  ttat  Inpbnel  nud  An^bat  Okned 
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had  dnIiMrtwied  him  and  81l«d  bim  with  ivspair.  Hi« 
•dniOTtiun  of  Raphael  aroounli;d  to  absolute  veneration ; 

liii  coniempoinry  Passeri  relaifts  that  occa«ionally  when 
«umu  otio  of  h\i  >chulBr!i  had  »liowa  him  a  ittudy  fiom  that 
great  painier,  iie  lias  been  led  away  from  the  ronsideralion 
of  (he  dosi|;n  befuru  hito  intu  the  cuntemplation  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  designer,  and  has  passionately  exdaimad, 

*  Wliat !  ih«7  wouM  make  hm  believe  that  Raphael  waa  ■ 
inan :  no,  he  was  an  an^l.*  And  when  he  made  a  tour 
thrmigh  the  north  of  Italy,  subsequently  to  hi^  paintiiifj  the 
8i.  Romiialdo,  for  the  piirpo^o  ofexamining  the  works  of  the 
Lombard  nn<l  the  Venetian  masters,  being  much  struck 
^vith  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  effect  of  Correggio  and 
Titian,  be  expected  to  feel  a  deficiency  in  the  works  of 
Aapbael  upon  bie  return  to  Borne;  but  immediately  ho 
aaw  tbe  Itm  of  BoImib  in  th*  Vetieni  be  exclaimed, 

*  here  I  And  not  only  Titinn  and  Comggiok  bat  Jftapbael 
also.' 

Sicchi's  manner  of  execution  was  very  broad,  and  his 
colouring  subdued  and  perfectly  harmonious ;  be  ia  oon* 
aidered.  after  Rapbeot.  tbe  best  colourist  of  the  Borneo 
arbool.  H  is  deetfin  was  pun  and  grand ;  and  his  composi- 
tion equally  netiinl  end  aimpte:  repose  and  dignity  of 
character  prevail  throughout  all  his  works.  His  forms  are 
highly  ciaasieal,  though  natural :  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
qu.iinicd  witii  the  threat  works  of  antiquity.  He  preferred 
tbe  style  and  proportions  of  the  Antiiious  to  those  of  any 
Otber  eatient  atatue ;  and  he  was  as  profound  in  the  theory 
aa  ha  ««•  anctUeot  in  the  practice  of  bta  art.  Saeehi  died 
in  1681.  Re  bad  many  imitaiora.  and  notwithstandini;  the 
rivalry  of  Pietro  (la  Coriona  ami  the  opposition  of  Bernini, 
he  formed  n  nuineruus  and  celebrated  school.  Nicolas 
Poussiti  attended  his  academy,  but  his  fi^atest  scholar  was 
Carlo  Marutta.  who.  after  (he  death  of  Sacobi.  became  tbe 
loader  of  the  faciiun  which  was  oppoaad  to  tbe  imitators  of 
Conona.  [Roman  Scbooi.  or  PAiimiM.]  (Faaicri ;  Laoii; 
Fiorillo.) 

SACCITI'NI.  ANTONIO  GASPARO,  a  composer, 
whose  strams  once  reM>unded  in  every  lyric  theatre  m 
Europe,  but  of  whom  litile  more  than  the  name  remains, 
was  born  at  Naples,  in  I73i,  and  tbeie  edueated,  at  tbe 
Comtnotorio  di  Sania  Maria,  under  tbe  onee  Ibnoaa 
Ouranieb  vbo  bineelf  ia  now  nearly  forgotten.  So  sue- 
eeiifdl  were  SteehinPa  studiea.  that  the  moment  they  were 
c  1'  ti  1  lie  was  en<;a|{ed  to  compose  an  opera  for  Milan, 
wiiiibur  he  proceeded  for  iho  purpose;  but  there  (be 
prima  donna  made  so  sudden  and  so  deep  an  impression 
on  a  mind  always  too  auaeeptible.  that  to  her  he  devoted 
the  time  that  ougbt  to  have  been  bes lowed  on  his  work, 
vbieh  at  lengtb  be  waa  compelled  to  bMio  and  flniab. 
wa  are  told,  in  four  daya.  Thia  waa  Ufmta  d^Amore, 
an  opera  that  pleased  not  only  the  public,  but  tbe  critics. 
Suerhini  then  went  to  Venire,  next  to  bluti^ard,  afterwards 
to  London,  and  finally  to  Pans,  in  which  cities  his  numerous 
operas  were  performed,  but  wtili  most  success  in  (he  last, 
where  he  $et  lii!»  mu»ic  to  French  words  fur  the  Acadimie 
BaffoU.  The  Fariaiana,  Dr.  Buniejr  teUa  ua,  almoat  adored 
Sarebini,  and  when  be  died— overwhelmed  wlib  debt  and 
exhausted  with  gout  —  in  \7?.G,  he  was  honoured  with  a 
splendid  public  funeral,  at  wluch  Piccini,  once  his  rival, 
noN^  ti  ■■  1  aiieKV  list,  spoke  his  Hnge. 

S  ACCOLA'BlUld,  a  eenusof  plants  of  (he  tribe  Vandeis 
and  natural  family  of  Orchidee.  now  extensively  culti- 
vated ill  bolhousoa  especially  dedicated  to  tbeir  cultivation. 
This  is  an  Asiatic  genus,  found  in  tbe  Indian  archipelago, 
tile  Malayan  f>eninsula,  and  ihenee  extending;  north  along  the 
iiimalayan  Mauntauis  to  Zu"  A.'  N.lat..  where  S.  gutlatum  is 
found  on  trees,  as  well  as  in  more  southern  laiitudos.  Tbe 
genua  consists  of  caulescent  epiphytes,  with  two>rowcd 
coriaoeom  leaves,  which  are  often  oUli|ue  at  the  apta.  Tbe 
flowam  are  axillary,  and  either  ra«eino«e  or  solitary. 
■  SA^OOOMYS.  [MnrniaK,  vol.  xv.,  p.  514;  Rooxntia, 

TOl.  XX..  p.  62.] 

SACKR  MORBUS  Clifxi  N<^c>.  a  term  applied  appa- 
rently by  the  antieiiU  to  more  than  one  disease,  as  Athe- 
nicua  (Peipmmoph.,  lib.  vu..  ^33.  p  '29l>)  sp«ak<i  of  ndfitfAc 
KoXoeiUswic  v6<fev(,  and  Heraclitus  is  saul  by  Diegenea 
Laarttua  <Ai  Ftt.  /)kt/o«w4,  Itb.  ix..  cap.  i..  $  6  and  7)  to 
nave  caHed  Arrogance  by  tnatname:  rqv  r«  eiq«4v  Updr«'o«ov 

I'Xiy*.  Geticr.illv  however  it  is  nierely  used  ua  one  of  ihe 
numerous  iiasn  uf  0|iilep<y  [Epilepsy],  and  this  is  the 
explanation  gr  ^T  Li,  Hesvcbiu*  and  Suida*  in  voc.    It  i» 

fijDtt  used  by  the  author  ot  tbe  treatim  Uses  l(f«c  K^ov, 


'  De  Morbo  Saero,*  which  ia  published  amon;;  the  worVi  of 
Hippocrates  (tom,  i.,  p.  5«7,  ed.  Kiihn),  thoueb  it  mtm  pro- 
bably written  by  one  of  his  successors  in  ihe  LXigmatie 
school.  <8ee  Gniner,  '  Censnra  Libr.  Hippocr^'  Vraiislav., 
1772,  8V0.,  §  4-t,  p  162;  and  Aekerniann.  Hilt.  Liter.  Hip- 
poer.,  ap.  Fubncii  Hibitoth.  (Jr.,  ed  Harles.  and  Kiibn'a 
ftifffOer^  lorn  i.)  The  term  ia  alM  found  in  Areiaeus  'D§ 
Cnna,  9t  Sifn-  Dimttm,  MarK  lib.  i..  cap.  4),  Tbeophanea 
Nonnw  (IfptV.  dt  Curat,  Morb.,  cap.  36).  Aitemidorua 
lOneirorrit.,  lib.  ii  ,  cap.  12.  where  see  Keiff" s  note  .15),  and 
others.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  obscure  and  uncertain, 
and  several  derivations  of  it  are  mentioned  by  Areisua 
iloroeit.)'.  'There  is'  (sa)s  he,  in  Dr.  Reynolds's  Tran^ 
laiion)*  a  tort  of  ignominy  loo  in  the  character  of  epilepsy, 
for  itaaemt  to  attack  thoec  who  offend  tbe  moon,  and  hence 
ibe  dieraae  ia  tenned  "aacred;"  or  it  may  be  from  otber 
rea.sons.  either  from  its  niaijnitude  Cfor  what  is  great  is 
"sacred"  J,  or  from  ihe  cure  not  beini^  in  tbe  power  of  man 
but  of  God. or  from  the  notion  (hat  a  demon  has  entered  tbe 
patient,  or  from  ail  put  logeiber,  that  it  baa  been  ao  called.* 
Tbe  author  of  a  treatise '  Do  Mecbo  Saero*  aeema  to  have 
eoKudaiad  tbe  origin  of  tba  Km  In  iwve  ariaen  from  the 
I  belfef  ehber  that  tbia  diaeaaa  proeeeda  more  immediately 
I  from  tbe  anger  of  the  gods,  or  that  it  is  more  wonderful 
than  olhers,  or  that  its  euro  depends  more  entirely  upon 
divine  assistance;  as  he  refutes  all  these  opinions  at  some 
length.  (See  also  Gaien,  Comnunt.  vi.,  in  Hippocr.  £pi- 
dem..  lib.  vi.,  tom.  xvii.  B.,  p.  341,  ed.  Kiihn.)  The  otber 
reason  that  is  given,  til.  *  ihe  nMOitiide  of  tbe  disease.'  ia 
supi>orted  by  tbe  antlior  of  tbe  *8ebol.  MS.  in  Oregor.  Na- 
xians.  in  Basin  F\riTpiis.'  quoted  in  Gaisford's  Suidaai 
rivi(  ItpAv  irijiav  Ttva  Xiyovot  viioav  Tt^  dpofiart  ravry,  ri^ 
iwiXtiirriKov  tHftai'  Ufti  3k  aCri|  rvf>Mairipo»>  Av  KXifiiiii,  Ita^powa 
iraaiiy  rp  nct^fi'  tirii  tal  fiiya  rb  upiv  rtiic  yXttMTffij^arucflt; 
iWtorat  caXriMai.  It  is  also  indirectly  supported  by  tbe 
analoipna  avpreasiona  Uf^f  fii'i>oc'AAm4s«a<liom«*r,  Odyi$., 
lib.  Tii^  167),  Irp&c  «x9vc  (soa  Atlieiimiia.  Deipnotoph., 
Jib.  vii.,  ^  17-20,  pp.  282  ti,  and  especially  by  the  anatomical 
name  hp<^  ivroiv.  '  ikacrum.*  of  whu-U  this  Msems  to  be 
the  most  probable  interpretation.  Caelius  Aurelianus  givea 
tbe  fullowing  interpretationa :  '  Appellatur  Eptlepaia  "  $aerm 
pa8rio.'*ehre  quod  divinitni  putetur  imnima;  aive  qiiod 
sacram  oontaminct  aoimam  [which  is  supported  by  Apu- 
leius.  Apiilitg.,  p.  58.  ed.  Pi  ice];  sive  quod  in  capita  flat, 
quijil  iiiuliorum  philosophorum  judic  10  sacrum  lemplumest 
partis  animw  m  eorpore  naio)  [which  is  the  reason  given  by 
Theophanes  Nonnus,  /oco  ctV  ] ;  sue  ob  magnitudinem  pas- 
sioni<i,  inajora  euim  vulgua  tacra  vocavii.'  (Ue  Morb. 
Chron.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  4,  p.  -291,  ad.  Amman.)   Of  all  the  ex- 

Jianaiiona  that  bare  baen  pnpOMd.  perhapa  that  whieb 
erivea  tbe  term  from  tbe  dtMate  being  supposed  to  be 
under  the  more  immediate  direction  of  the  ikkIs  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  llie  true  one,  both  as  being  tbe  most  aniient 
and  also  as  beini(  that  which  Galen  preferred:  it  is  also 
indne€tly  conrirnii«d  by  two  |><jpular  names  mentioned  by 
Leo  in  his  '  Synopsis  Medicine,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  12  (ap.  Brmerim^ 
Anecd.  Med.  Gr,,  Lu|d.  BaL,  Avo.,  1840),  vti.  le^SM'  and 
ctXiivutonoi.  If  lUt  ia  not  tbe  real  meaning  of  tbe  term,  it 
must  have  been  appl>e<l  '  ob  ma^niiudimm  pattionis'  for 
none  of  the  other  derivations  bear  the  slightest  marks  of 
probiilii  1 1 1 , 

SACiiKVEKELU  HENRY,  D  D  .  wa* descended  from 
a  family  which, according  toBoyerC  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,' 
p.  406)t  bad  ia  one  of  ita  bninebea  made  a  eeoaidonbla 
fieure  in  Derbyabire.  Hii  srandlbtber,  John  ftKheverell, 

who  had  been  etlucated  for  tbe  church,  joined  tbe  Puntana 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and,  after  the  overthrow  of  epis- 
copacy, oifiriateil  as  Pie.sbytenun  minister  at  Wincaunlon 
111  .Somersetshire:  but,  refusing  to  conform,  waa  of  course 
siienceil  at  tba  Reatoralion.  and,  being  afterwards  appro- 
bended  at  aeonventiela.  andond  an  imprimninantef  tbtaa 
yeara,  whieb  is  aaid  to  ba«e  eeeanoned  bia  death.  Joahoai 
his  soil  1  •>  i  first  marriage,  however  grew  up  a  zealoua 
chMrchu..iu.  jnd  died  minister  of  St.  Peter's  church.  Marl- 
Ujroii^h,  leaving  a  widow,  with  a  numerous  family,  in  very 
poor  cirr.  urns  lances.  Henry,  one  uf  the  soni,  the  subject  of 
tbe  present  notice,  who  appears  to  hat'e  been  born  about 
1 1>  7  2.  waa  adopted  by  one  Edward  Hearat.  an  apotbecan  of 
the  ;daee,  wbo  waa  bia  gedfiaber;  and  by  Hearat'a  winow 
lit  "rr^.  rtfier  havmij  attended  the  grammar  school  of  Marl- 
boiouL'  I,  «,ent  to  Magdulen  College,  Oxford.  At  college 
SachevL  n^U  \ias  chamber-fellow  wiih  Addison,  and  they  re- 
maioed  wtuuate  frieadi  tUl  polilioa  separated  tbem  tbittf 
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ftm  h.hci.  To  Sacbeverell  Addison  inscribed  in  a  very 
ftffei  tionate  dedication  hi»  '  Farewell  to  tSu  M\ wniien 
to  1G94,  when  he  intended  to  enter  into  boly  orders.  Sache- 
iwrell  himaelfalMOUUivaied  both  English  and  Latin  poetry; 
teveral  of  his  ia  Latia  vwi»  Owme  uohbad  to  bi« 
pupils,  butothsM  vith  Us  own  nan*  afited  to  Ifaen)  m 
eontained  in  tlir- '  Musse  Ani^tiranffi."  and  he  is^he  author 
of  a  tianslaiioii  into  rhyme  of  [larl  of  Virgii'» '  First Greurgic,' 
dedicated  toDryden.  which  u  prinHdiSlto  third VdIwm  of 
NichoU'iS '  Collection  of  Po«ms.' 

Sarhe\-vrell  became  a  fellow  of  bis  college,  and  appMn 
to  have  bean  ntlier  ealobniad  and  aiiooa|sM  a»  «  col- 
lege tutor.    Hm  Wbtff  aooounta  of  bin  indeed  ere  full 

of  slories  to  his  disndvLtruage  iu  this  ns  ir,  cTrv  otlier 
pail  of  his  career,  uai  ihuy  have  all  ;lie  an  ul  i;io  in- 
vention!! or  exaggerations  of  |)ari)  nialifc.  Aiiiuug  other 
things  it  is  asserted  that  lie  was  rcfubed  urdtnaiton  by 
Dr.  Lloyd,  biabop  of  lichOcld  and  Coventry  (aflemrards 
of  WorcaatwK  w  Uia  ground  of  bis  deftcianejr  both  in 
divinity  and  obnaieal  knowledge;  but  afterwards,  it  is 
added,  be  was,  on  tlio  rocommendation  of  t!te  bibhnp  of 
Oxford,  admitted  into  holy  ordi;rH  by  tins  siame  i.lo)d. '  wiin 
particular  marks  of  fivour.'  Hi'  took  his  degree  of  M.A,  in 
J696,  of  B.D.  in  17U7,  and  of  D.D.  iu  i7il&.  The  fust  living 
bo  held  was  Cannock  in  SiaiTordshire,  but  iu  17U6  he  was 
appointed  praaoher  of  8u  Saviour'ik  Soatbwarki  and  it  was 
while  io  this  aituatioo  that  h»  deliiWMd  bis  two  Unnona  ser- 
mons, the  first  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  on  the  1  5lh  of  August, 
1709,  the  second  before  the  lord-mayor  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the 
6th  of  November  ni  the  same  year.  I  hese discourses,  having 
baen  printed,  were  both  in  December  foUowing  brought 
tuadar  tb«  noiwa  of  the  House  of  Com  mow,  wbwtt  paaiad  a 
resolution  denouncing  them  as  '  maliciotuk  aailidaloua,  and 
•ediiious  libels,  highly  ratlecting  upon  bar  majesty  and 
government,  ilu'  1  lU-  fin[  py  Revolution  and  the  Protestant 
successiun  as  by  law  oaublished,  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  lier  majesiy'g 
good  subjects,  and  to  create  jealousies  and  divisions  among 
tbem.'  The  author  and  printer  were  at  the  same  time 
ordered  to  attend  at  tba  bar  of  tha  UoHia,  which  tbey  did 
accordingly  on  the  next  day  (14tb  Baoamber);  and  then, 
after  he  nad  admitted  tiie  authorship  of  the  bermons,  it  was 
moved  and  earned  that  Sacheverell  should  be  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanuuri.  It  is  asserted  by  Swift 
and  othar  authorities  that  Sacheverell's  real  offence,  io  the 

3aof  tbft  Whig  ministry  of  the  dajr,  «M  bis  having  in  one 
hia  two  discourses  pointed,  as  waa  oonaaifad,  at  ih«  lord- 
treasurer  Godulpbin,  in  a  passage  about  *t1te  erafty  insidi- 
ousness  of  such  wiley  Volpoiies.'  Volpone  seems  to  have 
been  before  I  bis  a  popular  nickname  of  Godol|ihin.  After 
various  preliminary  proceedings,  the  (rial  commenced  before 
tboHouMof  Lw<is  in  Wesiroinster  Hall  on  tba  £7tb  of 
Fabruaty,  1710.  and  lasted  till  the  20th  «f  Ifarel^  od  which 
day  a  majnvity  uf  their  lordships  (69  to  52)  pronounced 
Sacheverell  guilty;  and  three  days  after,  sentence  was 
passed,  adjudging  him  notlopreacli  for  three  y en rs ensuing, 
andorderiug  iui  two  sermons  lu  he  burnt  bv  the  common 
hangman.  The  populace,  who  had  espoused  (he  cause  uf 
tha  aeoiised,  considering  bim,  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
•lafgy,aa  the  champion  of  the  church,  celebrated  this  im- 
potent cnneluaioQ  of  the  affair  with  bonfires  and  other  re> 
}oicings  both  in  London  and  all  over  the  kingdom;  and 
when,  111  May  rollowinjj,  he  set  out  to  lake  po>.tesMon  of  the 
living  uf  SttUlin  m  Shrupshire,  to  winch  ho  had  been  pre- 
■entvd.  his  journey  to  Oxford,  and  thence  by  Banbury.War- 
wick,  and  Wrexham  to  his  preferment,  was  a  eoDlinuad 
triumph;  which  was  prolonged  as  he  returned  Io  London 
through  Skrawitbuiy,  Bridganoitb.  Ludlow.  Worresier,  nnd 
other  towns.  It  w  admilled  on  all  hands  that  nothinu;  had 
so  much  effect  as  this  affdr  of  Sacheverell's  in  intli.ent  ing 
the  general  election  which  took  place  this  same  autumn, 
and  the  immediate  consequenoeofwhiebwaatbo  ovarlhiow 
of  Godolphin  and  his  colleagues. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  in  Hairb,  1719, 8asba« 
Terell  preached  at  St.  Saviour's  church,  on  the  Ctirisiian 
triumph,  or  the  duty  of  praying  for  our  enemies,  and  again 

Imbhshed  ins  discourse.  *  1  have  been  tead in <;  Sachevfridl  s 
ont^  dull  fermon,  wiiioh  he  sent  me.'  says  his  friend  Switu 
in  bis  Journal  lu  Stella,  under  dale  of  4tb  April ;  *  it  is  the 
first  sermon  tince  bis  suapension  bas  axpirad,  but  not  a  word 
in  it  u|)oa  the  oeeationi  «xe»pt  two  or  three  remote  hint*.* 
In  a  preceding  entry  he  maniions  that  Sacli 
aalT  bad  told  bim  tb«  bookaellar  bad  given  him  Luul.  ioi 


the  sermon,  and  intended  to  print  WMO.  *I  believe,'  addi 
Swift,  'he  will  be  f  onfoiindti  ll)  Li:,  kiivI  will  hardly  sell  one- 
bail.'  Of  his  St.  Paul's  sermon  Burnet  states  that  abool 
40,000  copies  were  supposed  to  have  been  printed  and  dit- 
paiaad  over  liie  itatiuD.  The  fever  bad  now  nroboMi  ***** 
what  oooled ;  but  the  popular  enthusiasm  or  wtaieh  ha  hid 
been  the  object, and  which  bad  produced  such  decided  pub- 
lic results,  had  necoasarily  made  Sacheverell  a  per&on  of 
importance,  at  least  for  a  short  time  longer.  \^  uhin  a  month 
after  tha  ramoval  of  hia  auapMision,  the  queen  piesenied 
bin  to  tba  valoablo  raetory  of  8u  Androw.  Holbora ;  and  it 
appears  thai  lie  bad  interest  enough  with  tlie  now  mioislen 
io  procure  also  a  handboroo  provision  ft>roneof  bis  brutben. 
He  had  besides  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  c '  n  -lilerable  estafe 
at  Callow  m  Derbyihiie  lefi  to  him  by  his  kinxnau  Geurfe 
Sacheverell,  Esq.  He  never  appeared  again  as  an  author, 
except  in  a  dedioatioiiprofitad  to  a  volume  of  postbumous 
sermons  by  tba  Rev.  W.  Adama.  publisbod  in  i  716  :  but  ba 
is  stated  to  have  made  some  noiaa  in  the  world  by  bis  quai^ 
rels  and  law-suits  with  bis  parishionera— a  sort  of  stimulus 
vUiich  hi*  system  possibly  reijviired  after  his  having  played 
so  remarkable  a  part  in  the  greater  fittid  of  nat.unal  affairs. 
He  was  also  suspected  of  ^ing  concerned  in  the  alkved 
plot  of  bisfriand  Attarbury,  wlio  ia  boiiaved  to  bavo  wrnien 
the  delbnoo  wbteh  he  dolifamd  on  bia  impeachment,  and  to 
whom,  then  in  exile,  he  left  a  legacy  of  iOOi.  at  hia  death, 
which  took  plaie  6th  June.  17124.  {State  Tritdt,  vo\.  xv. 
pp  1  "22:  Parliamentary  Hisi'vy,  vol  vi.,  pp.  &tl&-887; 
Burnet's  Hntory  of  hi*  'mm  Ttme,  ii.  637.  kc. ;  Beyer's 
Hnl'iry  qf  the  Reign  qf  Queen  Anne,  pp.  406,  &c. ;  Tindal'i 
Centimiatton  iff  BaiMt,  voU  i?..  pp.  i4f.  die.;  Swift'a  Jour- 
nal, Bmr  Ltmt  Faar*  ^  tkt  <|mm,  and  otbat  workat 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Account  </  her  Condvtt.  A  note 
in  Howell's  Slate  JViale,  vol.  xv.,  p.  14,  informs  us  that 
'There  is  a  curious  passage  about  lie w>rell  in  Harris's 
"James  IIV'  p.  184;'  but  Harris  wrote  no  Life  of  James 
II..  nor  can  wo  Had  SaoboTarall  montioiiad  inMtyof  bit 
othar  Livaoi) 

SACHS,  HANS,  whoaonol  n««Mia  aaid  to  bavo  bean 

LoutzdorfTer,  wa«  the  most  eminent  poetical  genius  that 
Germany  produced  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  to  the 
doctnnesof  which  he  became  a  convert,  and  assistifl  iIk  i  ju><? 
of  Protestantism  by  his  pen.  Tbia  moat  piohfic  a»  well 
original  and  highly  gifted  writer,  «••  bim  Novaniber  6, 
1494,  at  NQrabeix.  wbara  bia  Iblbar  waa  n  tailoi.  nnd  after 
Btudying  at  the  Latin  eehooli,  be'  waa  pnt  to  be  ioatructad 
in  the  busine8.s  of  a  iibni:ma(;rr 

About  two  years  atiur  lio  entered  his  appieiit  cesliip 
that  is.  about  the  oge  of  seventeen,  Hans  becBrao  the  discij  le 
of  Leonard  Nunnenbeck.  a  weaver  by  trade,  but  also  s 
meislersinger  {QmiAinr.  Liierainn,  p.  vbo  initmnri 
him  into  ibo  mystery  of  waavintf  Tonoa.  Aa  aoon  as  bit 
apprentieaaltip  expired,  h«  aet  (orib  on  bia  wnodarinfi 
through  Germany  in  his  double  cn|  acity,  makuig  it  a  p«  int 
to  visit  tho^e  cities  which  weie  most  renowned  for  li  tii 
poetical  socic  nut]  cor|;oiatiuns  of  rmuers.  Havn.^ 
finished  his  pil^rima^e,  lie  returned  and  seiiled  at  Nuin- 
beig,  where,  in  1619.  he  married  Kuneuunda  KT«utlcr*wlM 
proved  an  oxcollant  wife,  and  bora  bim  fivo  aona  and  two 
dsiighiers.  She  died  in  1060  (after  aurviving  all  harMNia); 
and  in  t'lo  fi  lli  ,v;rj;  year,  when  Vn-  ••■^^^  nxiy-six,  Sacht 
married  Baila.u  liarscher,  whicli  uinon  pruved  no  ls«« 
happy  than  the  former  one.  Hi»  i-yesighl  Leconiing  im- 
paired, and  bis  hearioK  still  more  so,  ba  withdrew  fron 
society,  and  ahut  himself  up  with  his  boobs;  bis  MtVial 
aaronity  and  cbsatfiilitaaa  of  tempar  however  www  not  di» 
turbod  by  tlwao  miabrtnnea.  Titas  tranquUly  Iw  vaaebal 
hiN  8Tih  year,  dying  January : 

If  hi«  hlerary  character  be  e>iiuiiiied  by  the  number  of 
his  productions,  Hans  Sachs  was  literuUy  one  uf  the  gieaicst 
writers  Germany  has  ever  produced,  for  they  amounted 
altogether  to  upwards  of  six  tboiNOnd  diflTerent  eumpoai> 
tiona.  of  which  only  a  portion  are  eoniained  in  the  five  febs 
volumea  of  bis  pieces  prinlad  at  KSmberg,  U78>79.  He 
may  tlicreforo  vi>ry  well  be  paralleled  tol.opede  Ve^a  ; 
considenns;  that  he  had  another  business,  the  fertility  uf  ha 
pen  is  even  more  smprisinz  thim  that  of  the  Spaniard's. 
Such  extraordinary  writers  however  pay  a  double  penal^: 
their  produetiona  are  of  necessity  only  exiempuraneona  alSl 
aiooa  npou  pnpor  {  and  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  ibem  muit 
be  consigned  to  oblivion.    By  posterity  they  are  known 
only  .li  rrf  i.drr-1  IiTci  ary  pheiiomuna :  iln'>  iTr-i-rvL-  a 
in  ibe  aoiuils  of  poeuy,  and  as  mueh  as  liial  has  baeo  ae 
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eo«BpUsh«d  bf  a  ■ingle  ooamwiHon,  neh  u  the '  Blegj  in  a 
Country  Cburehytra.'  end '  Jalinf  von  TatMiC'^-fmduet  ions 
that  iininurlntis4>  the  name^uf  a  Gray  and  a  Leisewits.  Fur 
the«tu(ient  who  m  desirous  of  tracing  ihe  formation  of  tbe 
lanijiin^L-  nrnl  ]i:iTau;n:  of  Germany,  the  works  of  Sachs 
poNse-is  cor  -  il.  r^dlo  iniereat  independent  of  their  mlrin»ir 
merits,  wlm  u  howerer,  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  must  be 
wnatdered  with  reference  lo  bia  o»Q  timM  and  eountry. 
Tbey  display  fmt  ahrewdneM,  Kvetineit,  and  keenneM  of 
satire,  togeilier  with  a  steady  rnantine-w  of  tone.  But  they 
also  fiequeiitly  olTend  boili  inoiiern  tanie  ami  modern  i<ieas 
of  decorum.  Their  failin;.'  in  that  respect  is  the  very  reverv; 
of  reOiied  immontlity.  Nor  is  that  by  any  means  ttieir  sole 
defect ;  for.  as  might  indeed  be  expeMed»  they  are  overlaid 
•ith  a  great  dml  of  men  gairuloae  pntinf,  unialieved  by 
any  ebam  of  leniflealMiL  Another  great  fcult  it,  ttiat  all 
the  suLjeota  are  too  muf  h  in  the  same  strain,  '^^im^i  d  hy 
tho  saino  manner;  wherefore  it  has  l>een  rtiuaikuu,  ihat 
two  or  tliree  of  liis  pieces  serve  to  render  us  arquaiiiled 
with  the  whole.  u.  is  earner  to  point  out  faults  and 

irapeHbeiionaor  the  kind  above  mentioned,  than  to  e->iin:uiu 
•ueh  a  writer  eriiiealiy.  After  observing  that  Ooeiiie  baa 
imitated  Hane  Seeba  in  fcfs'Pauat,'  his  ebaraeler  ia  Ihne 
summed  up  in  the  '  Retrospective  Review  :'  *  If  three  requi* 
sites  lire  to  be  looked  for  in  poetry — invention,  espre^mon, 
and  enihusinstn, — we  shall  find  all  the^e  blended  m  Sachs. 
He  is  an  inventor  of  forms  and  of  thini^s:  his  allegories  are 
lively.  iMMlieal,  fi-esh.  and  brilliant;  his  expression  ri<^h ; 
hia  ianguafe  choice  (?x  barmoBiouB  <^  and  leening  with 
new  pbraseoloi^ies  full  of  cfaaraeter  and  point  and  beauty. 
But  what  es{>ecially  enhances  the  interest  of  his  composi- 
tions, Is  the  flileliiy  ol  cohmnnef  with  which  he  exhibits  the 
characters  and  times  wli  i  li  lie  paints.'  This  last  remark 
must  betaken  with  great liroiiatiun,  and  with  refeience  only 
to  tbe  aaniiaiaof  hJaown  ige.  fur  his  anacbronboM  against 
hiatory.  ooaiuOMt  and  probability  are  freauently  quite 
atartling— Semirtnia  and  Cleopatra,  Agrippina  and  Cly- 
trrnr.i -trn,  appear  tof^etber  in  the  same  piece.  In  fkct, 
a4.4  urdtug  la  his  own  confession,  he  waa  acquainted  with 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  and  knew  the  works  of  the  on- 
tioDta  only  through  sucb  translatifns  as  were  then  to  be 
praeured.  Yet,  tboagb  etduded  flrom  tbe  learned  Ian 
goagei,  hia  reading  vaa  ceaarkably  extensive.  After  all. 
whatever  imperlbetiona  erltieiam  may  allege  against  tbe 
writer,  b  l.v  h-.x'--  none  to  record  against  the  man,  aave 
thosti  wiiWH  are  common  to  human  nature.  He  uniformly 
em]ilu\ed  his  pen  with  ihe  best  of  motives— to  reform  and  iii- 
instruct ;  and  not  only  was  his  personal  character  irru- 
praaehable.  but  the  amiable  bonhommit  of  his  disposition 
•mh  at  to  obtain  Ibr  him  the  appellation  of  'Uoaeat  Hana 
Barbs.* 

SACHTLEVEN  for  Z.\CnTLEVEN).  CORNEOUS, 
was  born  at  Rotterdam,  in  1606.  It  is  nut  known  under 
what  master  he  studied,  but  it  is  apparent  that  ho  wa*  a 
careful  observer  of  nature.  He  settled  at  Antwerp,  and 
gained  gieat  reputation  by  Minting  aubj ecu  fromloirlUh 
in  tmtiaiioii  of  Brauwer.    His  corps-de^arde  are  rooeh 

S raited  CjT  their  judicioua  grouping  and  truth  to  naturo. 
[o  painted  aUo  llie  .nieriors  of  fariiihouses,  and  the  sports 
and  recieaiioDs  of  the  villagers,  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
D  iViiiers.  Though  much  inferior  to  the  two  great  arltsis 
vrhora  lie  chose  for  his  nio<Ie!«,  bis  works  have  considerable 
merit,  and  are  found  m  the  best  collections. 

SACHTLfiVEN.  HERMAN,  was  born  at  Rotterdam, 
In  1ft09,  and  studied  under  John  van  Ooyen.  He  did  not 
ho.  i  ,  '  iiiriiie  himself  lo  the  st\le  of  bis  master,  but  ap- 
plied wiii)  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  atuily  of  nature, 
making  numerous  sketches  and  designs,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  curious.  The  scenery  of  tbe  Netherlands 
not  being  suitable  to  his  taste,  he  visited  the  countries  on 
tbe  baniM  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Menae^  which  afforded  him 
more  pieturesque  subjects.  Some  writers  have  affirmed 
that  he  visited  Italy,  but  the  Dutch  biographers  ajipcar  to 
have  proved  that  he  never  travelled  farlner  from  home 
than  10  the  countries  nbove  mentioned.  His  pictures  are 
highly  finished,  with  a  li)>bt  free  lotteb,  and  a  skilful  ma- 
nagement of  tbe  aerial  perspeettve.  He  generally  inlio> 
dncm  into  bia  lattdHttpot  a  great  number  of  figures  and 
boats,  which  an  drawn  with  great  correctness  and  spirit. 
Bis  skies  and  distances  ore  in  general  clear,  and  he  often 
endeavours  to  express  the  Hfe*!t»of  ihe  vapour  between  tho 
eve  and  remote  objects,  like  Berghem  and  Wouvermans. 
Hit  merU  was  juailjr  appreciated  by  liia  oontempmaiieB,  and 


bis  best  pictures,  wbldi  are  not  eomnoQ*  m  HiU  h^bly 
esteemed.   He  died  in  16tS,  at  tbe  age  of  70. 

SACK,  a  Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  kind  ;  in  French,  T^H 
tte.  It  it  called  $eek  in  an  article,  cited  by  bishop  Percr, 
fro  man  oici  account-book  of  the  city  of  Worcester :  '  Anno 
Ehs.  xxxiiij".  Item,  for  a  gallon  of  claret  wine  n  r  i  aecht 
and  a  pound  of  sugar'  Other  instances  have  L.  en  found. 
See  the  vanous  notes  on  the  two  parte  of  Sbakqien'a 
'  Henry  It  ii  tbe  laiiHe  wine  whieh  ia  now  named 
Sherry. 

Falstaff  calls  it  Shfm't  nack,  that  is,  sack  fVom  Xeres  in 
Spain.  B  Mini,  in  liis  '  G!o--  _n  ,iphia,' describes  it  thus 
'  Sherry  sack,  so  called  fn-m  Xercs.  a  sea-town  of  Curduba 
in  Spain,  where  that  kind  of  tack  is  raadoi,*  Riteon  pr** 
tended  that  the  old  sack  of  Falataff**  time  wai  a  oompouiid 
of  sherry,  eider,  and  sugar,  bot  heprodueed  no  good  an* 
thority  for  the  assert  ion.  The  chief  ditBeulty  about  sack 
has  arisen  frotu  the  later  importation  of  sweet  wines  from 
Malaga,  the  Canaries.  &c.,  wnleb  were  at  first  called  Ma- 
laga or  Canary  sacks;  sack  being  by  that  lime  considered 
as  A  name  applicable  to  all  sweet  wines.  Sweet  wines  were 
not  so  early  imported.  Howell  says,  in  bis  *  LoDdinopoUi^' 
p.  lOS,  *  I  rca-1  in  tbe  iwi^^  of  Henry  V!].,  that  no  sweet 
wines  were  brought  into  this  realm  but  Malmsyes ;'  and 
soon  afier  (p.  1U3),  '  Moreover  no  sacks  were  sold  but 
Rumney,  ana  that  for  mediruie  riior*-  ilian  for  drink;  hut 
now  niatiy  kinds  of  sacks  are  known  and  used.' 

One  of  these  sweet  wines  still  retains  the  name  of  sack. 
It  is  little  used,  bni  being  nroverbiil  ftv  sweetness,  it  baa 
caused  some  nisanderstanding  at  lo  th«  original  dry  saek. 
Falstaff  s-Lv<?,  '  A  good  Sherris  sack  has  a  two  fold  opera- 
tion in  iL'  \  2  HnirylV.,  iv,  i.)  Presently  he  calls  it  Sher< 
risnnly;  aii'i  a  ii  after  both  names  arc  used  indiserimi* 
naiely,  Tlic  drinking;  of  it  with  sugar  was  not  peculiar  to 
Falstaff.  The  eatne  oeverage  oeeura  in  tbe  '  Wild  goose 
Cbaee '  of  Beanniont  and  Fleleher*  aot  ml  S.  It  ia  nid 
also  of  a  personaga.  In  tbe  'Miseriei  of  Inftmwd  Mar- 
riage,' that  'he  lies  httine  himself  ^vah  -ar  k  and  su^ar  in 
the  bouse,  while  his  brothers  are  fnni  to  valke  with  lean 
purses  abroad.' 

If  further  proof  were  wanting  that  K  il^tnlT's  sack  was  not 
a  sweet  wine,  but  was  actually  Shein.  it  is  abundantly  fui^ 
nished  by  Dr.  Veniwrli  imrk»  ontiUed '  Via  recto  ad  vium 
longam,'  published  in  1697.  After  diseaaiing  medieinallv 
the  propriety  of  mixini;  sugar  with  sack,  he  adds,  'but  what) 
have  spoken  of  mixing  sugar  wiih  sack  must  be  understood 
of  Sherie  sack  ;  for  to  mix  »u<;ar  wiih  other  wines  that  in 
a  common  appellation  are  called  sack,  and  are  sweeter  in 
uste,  makee  it  uopletMiil  lo  thepaltta  and  flilaoiM  to  the 
atomaoh.' 

But  the  derivation  ofsack  ftnaMemaf  notbeqdteeertaiiL 

Douce,  in  his  'Illustrations  of  Shakspere,'  says. '  Ponet'a 
"Treatise  of  Pulitike  Power,"  1556,  12roo.,  and  Coti^rave, 
in  his  Dictionary,  make  sack  to  be  vin  tec'  This  ])lausible 
etymology  might  have  been  wholly  relied  on  if  an  in  .<cnious 
Ibnale  traveller,  in  speaking  of  the  Tartar  Kounm,  a  pre- 
paration of  mare's  milk,  had  not  iafbroMd  as  that  she  abould 
not  ehoose  to  partake  of  ft  out  of  the  goat^skin  sadlir  in 
which  it  is  carried,  *as  the  Spaniards,*  says  she,'  do  their 
wine;  which  by  Ihe  by  is  a  practice  SO  common  in  S|iain 
an  to  qive  the  name  of  sack  to  a  Spedea Of  fWeOt  Whie  0000 
highli  prized  in  Great  Britain.' 

(Guthne's  Thur  ihrnugh  the  Orinm,  IB02,  4to..  p.  229$ 
Nare»'sGjiM«ary,«L*8aak;'  Jkiaem**BtuUr.<^8Mi»pertf 
vol.i..  p.  417.) 

SACKATOO.  [SoonAif.] 

SACKETS  HARBOUR.   [New  Yokk-I 

S.\CKVILLE.  THOM.AS.  EARL  OF  DORSET,  WM 
hsrn  in  the  year  1636.  at  Buckburst  in  Siissea.  He  Wit 
thaonly  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville,  the  representative  of 
averyantient  fomiiy,  who  bad  been  high  in  office  under 
Edward  VI.,  Msry,  and  Kliiabeth.  After  studying  some 
time  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambrid|;c,  and  taking  ihe  degree 
of  M.A.  in  the  latter  university,  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  tbe  bar.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  House  of  Commons.  Hta 
youth,  though  passed  in  dissipation  and  extiavagaoce^  wai 
not  wholly  mispent,  U  is  shown  by  bis  poems,  which  were 
written  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  were  the  flrst  fhiits  of 
his  vigorous  and  fertile  mi n<T  At  the  time  I'f  !ii<:  l  er'a 
death,  in  1666.  he  returned  from  the  Continent,  wh  ch  ha 
bad  visited  after  his  marriage.  In  the  ^ame  year  be  wai 
ersated  Lord  Bockborsl  bjr^Bliaabetb,  and  bariitg  on  a 
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•udden  reformed  his  habits  of  profuseneas,  reeeived  from 
tluit  time  nrious  marks  of  royal  favour.  In  1670  he  vaa 
•ent  on  •mbauy  to  France,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  then 
nropowBd  between  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and 
m  1587  was  employed  aa  aoiba^sador  extraordtnury  to  the 
United  Stales  of  the  Netherlandn.  to  adju«t  the  differences 
between  them  niid  (he  earl  of  Leicester,  whose  an^1e^  lie 
drew  upon  baniivlf  in  the  diiscLarge  of  this  duty,  and  wa»  id 
WOMquence  imprisoned  till  the  death  of  his  formidable 
moamf  in  IMi^  after  which  event  lie  wos  at  once  restored 
to  Blitkbelh'a  confidence,  and  filled  a  variety  of  slate  offices. 
Id  1&98,  on  the  death  of  Burgliley,  he  was  made  lord 
treoituier.  which  situation  be  held  during  the  next  reign 
till  his  death.  April  19,  16U6,  having,  with  laro good  fortune, 
bad  his  great  services  fully  a^kpreciated  by  two  royal  per- 
aonegea  of  very  different  chaiacier.  His  letters,  many  of 
vbioh  Me  prwBrved  in  the  Cotton  collection  in  the  British 
Hoaeani.  Mow  that  be  wm  dUlingoislied  by  the  qualities 
which  befit  a  sutesmaiw  and  tbqr  eottAmi  tbe  judgment  of 
bis  contemporaries. 

His  poems  are — the  tragedy  of '  Ferrc.x  and  Porrcx.'  called 
in  a  laier  ediuon  '  Gorboduc;'  *  The  Induction,'  or  poetical 
preface  to  '  Tlie  Mirror  for  M a((i8t rates together  with 
'^Tbe  CompUiot  of  the  Duke  of  BuckinKham.'  in  the  same 
eelleolion.  Of  tbese  *  Tbe  Induction '  poaaeasea  gnat  merit, 
and  leminds  us  of  the  poems  of  Spencer,  to  which,  though 
inferior  in  richness  of  imagery,  it  bears  great  resemblance, 
not  only  in  thu  curious  exactness  wuli  which  the  lively  por- 
tnilure  of  allegorical  personages  is  made  out,  but  in  the 
language  and  metre.  The  earnestness  and  quaintuesa  of 
•niiquaied  lorma  of  apeeebt  and  tbe  stalely  atructum  of  the 
wrM,  contriboie  nueb  in  tbe  cempoaittoni  ef  botb  poets  to 
tbe  solemn  cffi  f  r  f  tlic  picturis  which  are  presented  in 
successiuu  to  tiit;  iciiiici.  Wurtoiu  iu  his 'History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,*  considers  Dorset  to  have  furniiihed  the  model 
upon  which  Spencer  formed  his  style.  For  some  further 
informal  ion,  new  Wood's  Athi-nx  Ox')«i>n*M  (Blis- ). 

SACKVILLK,  CHARLES.  EARL  OF  DORSET, 
was  bom  January  >4,  KSr.  In  hia  yanth  be  tmvelled  into 
Italy,  and  reiuriiiT)  n  !Uilo  before  the  Restoration;  he  after- 
wards sat  in  pariianient  fur  ihu  borough  of  East  Gnnstead 
in  Susst-x.  Beinn,  hke  most  young  nobleman  of  his  day, 
of  a  dis«oluie  turn,  he  engaged  in  no  public  employment, 
and  ht;  became  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  II.  In 
being  then  Lord  Buckbniat,  be  attended  tbe  duke  el 
York  aa  a  volunteer  in  tbe  Duiefa  war ;  and  en  tbe  «v«  of  tbe 
battle  in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated,  and  Opdam,  their 
admiral,  killed,  he  is  said  to  have futn posed  the  celebrated 
son^f  benmniiig  '  To  all  ye  '  i  lir^  now  on  land.'  He  wa.i 
employed  after  this  in  sliort  emba>sies  to  France.  Uavtng 
baeome  earl  of  Dorset  by  the  death  of  his  father,  1677,  he 
won  after  eboao  for  bia  aeoond  wife  a  daugbler  of  the  earl 
«f  Norlbampton. 

Dorset  was  favourably  noticed  by  James  IT.,  but  ceased 
to  be  one  of  his  adherents  as  ho  grow  more  violent  in  his 
measures.  Alter  the  king's  departure,  he  sat  with  other 
peers  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  At  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.  he  was  appointed  lord-rhambcrlain 
of  tbe  bouiebold,  and  raeaived  other  marks  of  roval  favour. 
Hia  healtb  after  this  declined,  and  he  died  at  Baib,  January 
19,  I7U5'6.  A  lore  f  j'i ,  both  in  speech  and  action,  s^  pms 
to  have  distinguislicii  Dorset  above  all  his  coiiteroporui  les.. 
This  is  admitted  by  those  of  Ins  bi other  courtiers,  who  were 
themselves  most  remarkable  fur  wit  and  address.  Sume- 
fbing  of  tbeeaseand  sprighthness  of  his  conversation  has 
been  Ivansmittod  to  na  tbrougb  his  poems,  though  then  ia 
little  to  justify  tbe  ezttataffant  praises  of  Dryden  and 
others,  these  compositions  being  few  in  number  and  on 
trilling  sulijccts.  Tliey  are  printed  amonj;  the  minor  iioets. 
An  elaboialo  panejjjric  by  Prior,  and  a  biography  by  John- 
son, abridged  from  a  longer  one  by  Cibber,  may  be  con- 
sulted for  his  hfe.  See  alio  Walpola'a 'Roynl  and  Noble 
Autbots'  (Piark). 

8ACKV1LLB.  LORD  GBOROB,  a  younger  eon  of  (be 
ducal  hou.se  of  Dorset,  was  burn  January  1^6,  1716.  During 
the  rciKn  of  George  II.  he  was  actively  engaged  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  politician:  >h:  M  r\i.I  at  Detlingen  and 
FoQlenoy,  and  at  tbe  battle  of  Miiulen.  fought  in  1759.  he 
commanded  tbe  British  forces  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick.  To  this  he  owea  the  greater  part  oT  bia  noto- 
riety :  having  Ikiled  to  eaeeute  the  prince^i order*  to  charge, 
by  v  hu  'i  default  the  victory  was  rendered  l»*ss  decisive  ihasi 
it  migLil  iiiive  been,  he  was  insulted  by  his  cumuiaudur,  aud, 


at  bis  own  request,  recalled  to  England,  where  he  demanded, 
and  With  some  difficulty  obiained.  a  court-martial,  by  which, 
April  3,  I76U.  he  was  acyudged  incapable  of  serving  tbem- 
after  in  any  military  cnpaeity.  Geoige  II,,  wbo  wae  highly 
incensed  at  Sackville's  conduct,  took  every  meann  of  retH 
dering  his  punishment  most  galling ;  and  amon|r  othtf 
tiling's,  erased  wiili  Ins  own  hand,  in  council.  Lord  George 
SackviUu  s  naiue  fium  the  list  of  privy-councillors.  Id  the 
reign  of  George  111.,  to  whom  he  was  personally  acceptable, 
be  relumed  to  public  life;  and  having  attached  biioeelf  le 
Lord  North,  was  made  aecvelary  of  state  for  tbe  eolaaiaa  in 
1775,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  American  war:  with 
what  success  need  not  be  here  said.  In  1782,  be.  with  his 
leader,  refirerl  from  ollice.  having;  just  before  been  rai!-«J  to 
the  peerage  by  the  {.aW^  of  Viscount  Sackviile  and  B^ron 
I  of  Bulebrook,  titles  united  to  the  dukedom  of  Dorset  by 
I  the  acoeeaioQ  of  Lord  Geo^e'a  eldest  son  to  tliat  aupehor 
dignity.  In  1770  Lord  George  Baekville  took  tbe  name 
of  Germain,  for  an  inheritance,  under  which  nMM  ia 
equally  well  known.    He  died  August  26,  1786. 

Two  L \: ':anaiions  may  be  found  of  his  misconduct  at 
Minden:  one,  lack  of  per&oiial  courage,  of  wbicb  be  bad 
bffore  bc«n  suspected;  the  other,  pertonal  pique  against 
Prinoe  Ferdinand,  indiiposing  luro  to  act  with  vigwur.  The 
latfm  ia  hardly  more  ertdiiable  than  tbe  Ibraer.  It  is  to  b« 
added  however  that  some  incon'«islency  seems  to  have 
existed  in  the  orders  delivered  to  him,  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  hesitation  in  a  man  unequal  to  the  emergency, 
without  grosa  cowardice  or  wilful  and  predetermined  be* 
traval  of  trust. 

SACRAMENTS  and  TRAN8UB8TANTIAT10N. 
'  No  religion,*  wrote  Biarrow  of  tbe  Christian,  in  the  neneoa 

language  of  the  time,  'can  bo  purer  from  F.itperstitious 
alloys  or  freer  from  useless  incumbrances  ibaa  i*  this; 
the  ritual  observances  it  enjoineth  bcin^  a>  \  ;iy  few  ia 
number,  in  nature  simple,  atid  easy  lo  observe.  ^  evidently 
reaaonaUe,  vety  decent,  and  very  uiefuU  able  to  instruct 
ua  in.  apt  to  eseite  oa  to  the  praetioa  of  our  wbolcaome  da* 
tiei.*  Moat  raiigion*  denominations  will  agree  in  tbe  truth 
of  these  remarks,  allhou>;h,  as  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine 
of  justitlcatlun  (the  corner  stone  of  rntftru/ua/ Cliri*tianily), 
various  shades  of  interpi eialion  have  obtained  cunency, 
SO,  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  the  Sacraments  (the 
entrance  and  centra  of  Christtan  f«Uo«iihip)»  th»  gMateit 
diveraity  of  opinion  prevaila. 

The  Chrisimn  Saeramenta  are  not  merely  certain  high 
forms,  but  the  highest  acuof  church  membersliip.  For  the 
Christian  church  beiup  but  the  outward  vi»ible  representa- 
tion of  the  internal  lellortship  of  the  faithful  wiUi  Chnsl, 
;  and  with  one  anothtir;  tins  iwofuld  element  of  ilic  church 
is  most  ntly  corresponded  to  by  lb*  ioaiitulion  of  external 
visible  actions,  intended  to  express  an  internal  apiritnal 
effiKt  or  grace.  Sudi  are  the  Saeramenta,  a  lerm  need  (d 
expreu  *  Sairamentum,'  by  whir-h  the  Gvc ?k  rriysteriyn  is 
rendered   in  the    old   Italic   versions,  .i.l  ;i.iso    in  the 

"VulgiLlf 

With  rejiard  to  the  number  of  the  Sacr«mcnt£,  as  is  well 
known,  two  opinions  are  current  among  Christian  <»mnM- 
nitiea.— the  Cweek  and  Romi»b  cburehea  holding  th«  tiun* 
ber  of  seven,  while  all  other  Catholic  bodies  limit  the  nuo* 

bertotwo.  The  history  of  this  difference  may  bi- li,!  'h  statcl 
a.s  follows.  The  term  Sacrament  \^as applied  by  Uii;  1  atlietit^ 
the  mysterious  docti  ines  of  religion,  as  the  Trinity,  tbe  In- 
carnation, and,  in  s^me  instances,  to  the  urduiaii<^  of  re- 
ligioo  in  awi^  sense.   In  a  certain  sense  the  aeveiKftU 

SlMB  of  the  church  of  Rome  mav  be  cooaidered  as  an 
tement  of  the  lax  terminology  of  some  of  the  Fathen. 

The  title  of  Saciamenis  is  by  her  limited  10  seven  actions— 
baptism,  or  t!ie  sian  of  our  spiritual  biitli  ;  ilwj  euchanst, 
in  which  our  spiritual  life  is  nourished  ;  conflrroatiun,  fur 
the  strengiheniog  of  the  same;  penance,  for  the  re»iora- 
tion  of  the  lapwd;  a^trema  unction,  as  a  preparation  for 
death;  mathmony*  for  aaintenanea  of  tbe  race  of  man> 
kind  In  general ;  and  orders,  for  that  of  tbe  race  of  God's 
ministers. 

Without  entering  into  the  controversy  li.is  subject.it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  tliat  the  number  of  seven,  zi 
asserted  by  the  church  of  Home,  is  very  far  fiom  being 
sanctioned  by  the  uniform  asMnt  of  ecclesiastical  practice. 
Antecedently  to  a  eeiy  modem  aynod  (that  of  FloriMMai  the 
number  of  seven  bad  never  been  positively  settled. 

Tl>e  I«o  saciaiiieiils  then,  to  wlii<l.,  iii  ihe  judgment  cf 
ui  Catbolic  Wdies  (save  the  Greek  uud  iiumist)  commu' 
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Bions)  the  number  u  properly  limited,  arc  those  of  baptiism 
am]  the  Lord**  supper.  It  is  a>sertefl  that  on  the  basis  of 
two  Jewish  riles  of  recognised  tjpical  import  our  Lord 
•ttablished,  by  direct  command,  iboee  two  sacraments,  of 
which  aloue  the  auibortty  ie  unqitMtiooabla.  An  indirect 
argument  in  favour  of  this  more  retlrietwl  Tiew  may  be 
dniwn  from  the  Romanist  sialetiients  riis|>uciinr^  the  relative 
value  of  (lie  several  )»aciamciits.  For  although  the  Autho- 
rities oT  that  cUurcb  are  con>ii>ienily  atixious  to  prove  ilie 
entire  number  of  seven  to  be  equal  in  rank,  the  dignity 
wbich  tbey  directly  attribute  to  ihe  eucbarisL,  and  that 
vbicb  thev  cannot  withhold  from  bapltMB,  may  be  in  tome 
aort  alleged  as  an  involuntary  assent  lo  tb»  doetrioe  of  the 
apposite  party. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  provi- 
dentially offered  to  man  is  faith  in  the  Saviour;  iliiU  i«, 
that  ibrougb  Christ  a  path  is  opened  to  heaven.  Tlie  eyo 
of  thta  ChhsliaQ  &ilh  la  not  confined  exclusively  to  the 
dootrtne*  «r  tbe  peiaon.  or  Ibe  auffcringa  and  death  of 
Christ ;  but  it  eomprisee  within  ita  range  the  entire  lyitem. 
It  consists  in  a  pc'i  feci  devotion  to  J  onus  ;  in  an  internal 
union  with  huu,  and  spiritual  iniitaiion  of  him.  in  which 
nian  appears  as  a  new  creature,  both  a»  regards  knowluil^^e, 
feelini^  and  eotioo.  The  symboU  of  this  fattb,  and  the  acts 
by  wbteh  an  obligation  to  it  is  expressed,  ate  tbe  two 
Cariitian  aaeramenis.  baptism  and  the  Lord'a  aimpor. 

I.  like  tbe^ther  sacrament,  that  of  baptiim  it  uuedon  a 
Jewish  custom.  An  examination  of  iho  anli(|uilies  and 
ritual  of  tlial  people  ealabtisUest  this  fact  to  an  extent 
not  generally  knovvn.  Baptism  deiiotc»  the  atlmis-ion  ofa 
dependence  on  Christ,  and  an  entrance  into  l'«.nowsh.p  with 
him;  isMMoquently,  an  appropriation  of  all  tliat  Christ 
bestows  upon  believers.  By  baptism  ia  expTMaed  the  two- 
fi>ld  relation  of  roan.— lo  his  prenotii  oondilion,  wbieh  he 
renounces- al  l  li  e  new  one  on  wiiich  he  enters;  to  his 
spiritual  death  with  Christ,  in  that  he  appropriates  by  faith 
the  work  of  redemptum,  »  hich  \^  as  ci>ni|ilete<l  by  His  death ; 
and  to  bis  rifting  ogam  to  walk  in  newnesn  of  life  throu^'h 
faith  in  His  resurreciiun,  tbe  pledge  of  hia  own  future  one. 
From  tbia  fellomhtp  with  Cnriat,  as  tbe  Son  of  God,  re- 
sult a  new  Blial  relation  of  man  to  the  Father,  wsai  a  par- 
ticipaiion  in  the  Spiiil  imparled  by  Christ.  Cbn-r  is  :i 
donor  of  ihe  true  spiritual  bautiim,  of  wliieh  that  L>  »uier 
is  a  symbol  only  ;  and  this  aauption  into  the  divinu  S{  irtt 
constitutes  the  difference  between  thu  Chrii^lian  baptism 
and  the  baptium  of  John. 

With  ref(ard  to  the  effects  produced  b;  baptism,  no  dog- 
mas, save  those  of  grace  and  jusUfleatton,  nave  perhaps 
been  so  productive  of  disputes  as  this  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration and  tbe  kindred  subject  of  infant  baptism.  The 
opinions  held  by  tbe  church  of  En^^lund,  thai  of  Konie,  and 
the  Lutheran,  00  not  differ  in  material  particulars;  while 
those  of  other  religious  denominations  will  be  found  to  vary 
<iu  a  like  measure  with  their  leading  |Hrinci|ilca>  Irom  what 
18  usually  known  as  the  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  Mentionites,  whose  doctrinal  statements  on  this  bead 
may  lie  considered  as  the  must  systematic  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  anti-psedubaptist  fBinily,  define  baptism 
as  the  act  bv  which  a  party,  betng  of  mature  Judgment,  is 
received,  in  the  name  of  tbe  Father.  Son,  and  Spirit,  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and,  in  proportion  to  tbe  sincerity  of  his 
oontrition  and  the  heartiness  of  his  faiib,  is  renewed  in- 
IVardly,  and  guided  into  newness  of  life. 

Fauslus  Socmus,  lU  bis  epistles,  speaks  of  baptism  as  an 
indifferent  matter,  destitute  alike  of  perpettul  obligation 
and  of  tbe  onxinal  warrant  of  Christ  or  his  Apostles. 
Ine  Racovian  Catechism,  afier  limilinE  the  oeremonial 
precepts  of  Jesus  to  the  single  one  of  the  Lord*s  supper, 
calls  it  a  *  vehement  error*  to  attach  any  power  of  regene- 
rsilion  to  baptism.    This  it  considers  as  a  simple  external 

£rofe«9<on  uf  belief  in  Chn^t,  lo  ba  made  by  adult  couveiis 
•om  heaiheniim  or  Judaism. 
Tbe  main  difference  upon  this  point  between  the  tenets 
of  Ibe  Soeininnt  and  of  the  Remonstrants  or  Arminians 
appeam  to  be  eem^iaad  in  tbe  estension  (by  tbe  latter)  of 
tn«  rite  to  tnfbnta,  but  as  a  matter  of  private  opinion.  The 
rejection  of  baptism  by  the  followers  of  Schwenkfcld,  and 
subsequently  by  tbe  body  of  Friends,  as  an  external,  carnal 
iii$>tituiion.  u  jwrlbe^r  in  neogidnuM  witb  the  ■piiitimlism 
of  these  sects. 

Theaoeordniweef  tbelAthersn  church  and  that  of  Rome 
upon  the  saerMMNit  of  baptiam  being  admitted  in  the  main, 
t  resU  upon  airiHewM  nntbaribr  tbil  tbe  church  of  Eng- 


land  has  in  this  matter  ' simply  adopted  llioie  theological 
terms  which  through  all  ages  of  the  Catholic  church  hat! 
been  undcriiiood  in  the  same  unvaried  meaning;'  and 
further,  which  are  held  by  tbe  church  of  Rome  in  a  mean- 
ing equivalent  to  that  of  tbe  teeebaca  bj  whom  tbeehurcli 
of  England  was  restored. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  in  the  authoritative  for- 
mularies of  the  climeh  of  England  the  ductiine  of  b«p- 
tisinal  regeneration  is  throughout  asserted  or  implied.  By 
baptism,  when  riichily  rei-eived.  'the  soul  is  admitted  to  the 
beneflts  of  Christ's  atonement.*  and  (to  quote  further  from 
the  tune  writer}  *  ia  oonstdored  to  be  rightly  re<  ei  ved.  when 
there  is  no  positive  obstaele  or  hindrance  to  tbe  reeeptlon.' 
Til  1 1  ns  I  n  of  ihe  first  of  these  positions — simply,  and 
as  seica.cii  jii  Srriplure— wotild  have  obviated  much  unpro- 
fitable conlroversv.  Leav  ing  llie  first  question  on  this  footing, 
the  second,  as  to  the  etiicacy  of  baptism  m  etises  where  no  nost> 
tive  obstaele  or  hindrance  is  opposed  to  the  reception  (wnicdl 
includes  the  case  of  infants),  le answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  Anglican,  as  by  all  Catholic  branches  of  the  Christian 
church,  'III  ^'Hchwiih  imposition  of  h.mds  end  praver 
did  so  threat  .v.n  of  mercy  for  re-'ioiation  uf  bodily  health. 
Was  v*orlluly  judged  as  able  lo  ellcct  the  iiifu-ion  of  hea- 
venly grace  into  them  whose  age  was  not  yet  dei  raved  with 
that  iiiuliue  which  might  be  supposed  n  bar  to  the  goodness 
of  God  lowaids  them.'  If  time  words  of  Uoeket  bn 
coupled  with  the  declaration  of  Chruit,  that,  so  fhr  f^om  de- 
stroking  the  law,  be  came  to  give  it  in  ail  esseniials  a  new 
and  spiritual  extension  ;  that  on  all  great  occasions  he 
built  on  a  Jewi<h  foundation;  that  the  other  sacrament  was 
founded  on  the  paaraver ;  that  the  Chrii^tian  church  was 
derived  firom  the  Synagogue:  if  all  this  be  united  with  bis 
declarations  conesrning  iobnli*  and  his  bingdom.  and  tbe 
entrance  therein— it  must  he  oonftessd  that  eitb«  our  Lord 
declared  infants  capable  of  inberilint;  what  they  never  could 
attain  to,  or  that  having  so  declared,  he  wilU-d  ihem  to  be 
qualified  by  aChn-tian  adaptation  uf  a  riie  already  familiar. 
'As  fur  baptism  uf  infants'  writes  Archbishop  Usher,  'it  is 
sufficiently  warranted  by  reasons  of  Scripture,  though  not 
by  example.'  So  thought  tbe  apostles,  and  so  likewise  the 
early  Christians.  That  infant  baptism,  from  the  time  of 
ihe  apostles,  was  ordinarily  practised  in  the  church,  rests 
on  very  valid  proof.  In  support  of  this,  Origcn,  Cyprian, 
and  Tertullian  may  be  fairly  quoted. 

II.  The  various  opinions  respecting  the  exact  import  and 
appropriate  benefiu  of  the  Liird's  supper  are  of  high  nnti< 
(|uiiy.  The  difficulties  eonneeted  wan  tbe  qneslioa  nre 
increased  by  the  general  adherence  to  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, observable  in  the  liturgi(ul  fonnularies.  The  non- 
existence of  a  dogmatical  theitlu^y  during  the  flrst  ages  of 
the  church  is  well  known,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
look  for  exact  scientific  de&niiions  throughout  that  period. 
But.  concurrently  with  the  uniformity  of  practice  above 
adverted  to,  there  is  to  bo  found  a  ibreefolid  vvietjr  9t 
interpretation,  corresponding  with  the  peouKM*  viewi  of 
what  may  be  consideiM  the  three  prJooipBl  acbook  of  enily 

Christian  theology. 

The  church  of  Asia  Minor,  as  also  some  great  Origenists 
in  the  West,  professed  views  of  tbe  holy  eucbarist  which 
the  chovcb  of  Rome  and  tbe  Lutheran  have  (to  a  certain 
extent)  pleaded  as  tbe  aenlimenis  of  antiqui^  lapnoriing 
their  own.  Such  were  those  of  Ii^naiiuu,  Justin  Martyr. 
IrensBus,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Ambrose.  Chrysoslom,  and  Theodurei.  The  common 
point  of  agreement  among  these  writers  is  the  communion  of 
the  hodjaud  blood  of  Christ  in  a  high  spiritual  sense  gettt' 
tuUf.  But  a  eonsidenble  dUferenoe  of  statement  regarding 
deuils  is  observable  among  them.  For  example,  some  ex- 
pressions of  Cyrd  of  Jerumlem  are  directly  wtA  Strongly 
I  p;  I  used  to  tbe  tenet  of  tiansubstantiation,  wluob  GfSfOfj  of 
Nyssa  is  not  unfairly  quoted  as  supporting. 

The  views  of  ihe  church  of  North  Africa,  as  expressed 
by  Tertullian,  Qrprian,  and  AuguslinOb  differed  as  a  whole 
from  those  Just  named.  Tbe  African  doctor.'^  may  be  con- 
sidered as  regianiing  tbe  enobaiist  aaea  aetive&sd  effi,«seinaa 
symbol.  * 

A  third  party,  that  of  the  school  of  Alcxan  Jrin,  applied 
in  some  measure  its  usual  allegorising  views  to  tins  i>acra- 
menL  But  even  <in  the  absence  of  all  approach  on  thu 
part  of  tbeeo  Fathers  to  corporeal  views,  a  leaning  to  the 
iwatimenta  of  the  first- mentioned  party  is  obeervable  ia 
some  portions  of  their  writings. 

Each  of  tbe  many  designations  by  which  ibia 
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wu  known  until  the  cloae  of  th»  fourth  century,  bore  some 
reference  to  the  original  oi^eet  of  its  fnstiiution.  This  may 
be  traced  throughout  the  various  expMwkMW — bnnking  of 
biMd.  communion,  Lord's  supper,  euctiviiit;  oblttion,  com- 
IMISoration,  ari'l  pa-so\er.  Ecclesiaslical  aiiliquily  rannot 
be  adduced  witli  fairne?>s  iu  support  of  tlie  literal  in 
terpretalion  applied  by  a  larpo  bouy  of  Clirisliaiis  to  the 
words  ui<ed  by  our  Lord  in  bU  inttitulion  of  this  sacrament 
John  of  Dannascu<t.  the  |irto«ip«l  wnter  of  the  Eastern 
ehurcb,  maintained  (it  ia  tniek  on  tbc  »uibority  of  aono  of 
the  Fjiihers.  a  literal  ehange  of  the  bread  and  wino  into  ibe 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  T!ie  figurative  interpretatiun  put 
upon  the  woids  of  C'luisi  by  a  council  at  Constantinople  in 
A-n-  "54,  was  dcnieil  at  the  second  council  of  Nice  in  7S7, 
when  it  was  ruled  that  the  sacred  symbol*  arc  not  figures 
or  linages  at  all.  but  ibe  real  bwly  and  blood.  Theophylact 
and  Eutbymius  Zigabeoua  eoinaim  teith  John  of  Damaaoua. 
Bot  it  was  reserved  for  the  WeMern  ebaivh  to  carry  out  into 
iu  remote  consequences  the  doctrine  of  atnatcriai  chane:e, 
wbieh,  in  common  with  her  Eastern  sister,  she  ultimately 
came  to  maintain.  Great  discicpaiicy  of  expression  on  this 
•ttbjeci  may  t>e  found  in  the  writings  uf  Western  theologians 
■aterior  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  the  ulmoatbovevar  that 
oaD  bo  ibirly  drawn  from  them  is  that  the  sacramental  eW- 
menta  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  purely  symbolieaL  But 
•t  is  iin  lLiiidb'L  I'lai  a  atrong  tendency  to  I ranaubstantiation 
(as  It  was  uliuiwaids  termed)  is  throughout  discernible. 
Thia  doctrine  was  maintainctl  during  the  ninth  century  by 
Paaebaaiua  Radbert  more preciaely  and  aatboritatively  than 
balbn.  Ho  waa  opiMiaad  uamvmt  by  Rabanw  Maurus,  and 
BainuBn  or  Bertram  (whose  soundor  and  mar*  aeriptaral 
Tiew*  many  ceoturiea  later  found  m  aebo  in  onr  own 
Ridley),  and  alao  bf  tha  •mpaetail  ingmidly  of  flootus 

Erigeoa. 

Varioua  inttaacea  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
•abatantiatioo  aubsequenUy  occurred:  but,  supported  by 
tulboritjr  like  Ibat  of  Sylvestor  II.  (tbe  famous  Oerbert), 
it  coDtinued  to  gain  ground.  During  tbe  eleventh  cen- 
tury it  had  beeomo  an  article,  to  dissent  from  which  waa 
heretical ;  although  a  doctrine  aubstaniially  the  aame  with 
thai  held  by  tbe  Anglican  church  at  the  present  day  was 
preached  by  doctors  such  as  Alfric,  and  although  an  arch- 
oiabopof  Sent.  Leutberic,  advocated  opinions  regarding  the 
oucfaarist  similar  to  those  which  involved  Berengar  of 
Tours  in  eonttoversy  with  Lanfranc.  and  drew  upon  i^m  tho 
boattlity  and  ooiidemnation  of  popes  and  eoancils. 

In  this  condition  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  whose  marvellous  inge- 
nuity waa  devoted  to  establishing  and  explaining  what 
baoamo  tfao  cootro  and  support  of  the  theurgic  preteo- 
•ions  of  tbo  -  bierardijr  of  tne  middle  ages.  The  term 
transubstantiation  was  nrabably  introduced  into  the  ecclesi- 
astical vocabulary  by  Hildebert  of  Tours.  The  dialectic 
talenta  of  Lombard,  Alexander  Hales,  Albert,  and  Aquinas 
were  vigorously  employed  on  this  bubject.  It  was  in- 
vested with  legal  authority  by  Gratian.  Finally,  the  doo- 
trino  waa  oatabliahed  as  matter  of  faith  at  the  Lateran 
CoaJieU  In  1319.  Even  Occam  assented  to  iU  trutb,  and  it 
was  aubaequentljr  ratified  at  Trent.  Amonfc  tbe  numeions 
controversies  rannected  with  the  diffsteot  tbeories  on  the 
subject,  the  more  modern  0|  inions  are  marked  by  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  the  eucharist  as  a  purely  symbolaal  rite. 
Fur  transubittantiaiiun  Luther  substituted  (probably  through 
tbo  aSect  of  Occam's  writings)  a  corporal  local  presence, 
commonly  called  consubstantiation.  There  appears  an  in* 
consistency  in  tho  obstinacy  witb  whicb  Luther  contended 
for  bis  theory.  Ho  bad  abandoned  tbe  saeriflce  of  the  mass 
and  the  theurgic  pretensions  connected  with  the  real  pre- 
sence which  made  this  doKma  of  such  importance  to  the 
tburchof  Rome,  Luther's  j^reat  object  was  to  preserve  this 
aacrament  from  being  degraded  by  the  same  unapiriiual 
tubgeetioe  views  (as  he  conceived)  with  which  it  was  me- 
naced by  Carlstadt  and  bis  party.  This  enl  would  bo. 
best  remedied  bv  a  bold  assertion  of  tbe  oAfiMf/nw  dignity  of* 
this  ;l  lament,  clivested  uf  the  superstitious  additions  with 
which  It  waa  encumbered  in  tbe  church  of  Rome.  Hence 
tbe  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  cuchari*t.  What  has  been  said 
Will  suffice  to  show  how  ungniuiuk-d  is  the  charge  sotne- 
timaa  brought  against  Luther— that  he  threw  away  the  sub- 
sUnoo  while  bo*  retained  tbo  sheU.  But  bia  tenacious 
adherence  to  sebotsstieistn  in  tbis  respect  contrasts  strangely 
wi'Ji  Ijii  uncc!mr"OTni^:n:^  hostility  to  thol  yi!-;li '-.'.iphy  re- 
tpeclui^  the  fuudaiueutal  dogma  of  justiQcaliun  by  faitb. 


Zwingli,  on  tbe  other  hand,  together  with  a  rorporal  and 
local  preaoioe,  rejected  all  notion  of  a  spiritual  presence 
and  graeet.  But  tbe  opinions  of  Calvin  ahortlv  •Iwrwaida 
superseded  the  colder  ones  of  ZwinglL.  many  of  wboee  M- 
lowers,  to  quote  from  Waterland,  abandoned  the  'notion  <  f 
nuked  sigus  and  f)f;iires  to  the  Anabaptists  of  thoi«e  tiroes, 
where  they  rested,  till  a^ain  revived  by  the  Sociniani^  wbe 
afterwards  handed  ibeni  down  to  the  Remonstrants.' 

The  point  of  divorf^ence  between  the  adhoraota  of  Luther 
and  (Jalvin  respectini^  the  eucharist  may  bo  stated  thus.  The 
former  party  held,  acco  ding  to  the  earlior  Aus^sburg  Cod* 
fessionan  1  1  i  I'orm  of  Concord,  that  the  body  of  Christ  wu 
contained  in,  wiih.  and  under  the  sacramenta!  bread.  The 
others  lield  the  doctrine  only  of  a  real  spiritual  (ceding  on 
the  body  uf  Christ,  which  took  place  in  the  faithful  coa- 
tompoianeously  with  tbe  reception  of  the  outward  el^ 
ments.  In  the  opinion  of  Waterland, '  Caltiti  rafined  upon 
Zwingli's  scheme,  steering  a  kind  of  middle  coune  be- 
tween the  extremes.  He  appears  to  hare  set  cut  rii^ht, 
taking  his  ground  with  good  judgment;  and  had  he  but 
built  as  carefully  upon  it  afkorwardik 00  Atttlt  could  bavi 
been  justly  found.' 

The  late  Bishop  Lloyd  considered  that  the  Anglican  doc- 
trino  waa  borrowod  ftom  that  of  Calvin.  Tbe  third  and 
fourth  elaueefl  of  the  twenty-eighth  article  respecting  tbe 
manner  and  means  after  and  by  which  the  body  of  Chri*t 
is  taken  in  that  sacrament,  would  ?eem  to  support  ihii 
view.  But  the  Words  of  Waterland  may  bo  fairly  quoteii 
as  expressing  bnelly  the  opinion  held  by  tbe  majority  of 
Anglican  teachers  un  this  anbjeet:  'Our  divines  who 
came  alter  (Jalvin  had  some  advantage  in  point  of  time; 
and  a  greater  st:ll  in  Ibe  rule  or  method  which  tbey 
pitched  upon  as  most  proper  to  proceed  bv.  The  sum 
of  all  i»,  that  sacrameutal  or  symbolical  feeding  in  the 
cucharist  is  feeding  upon  the  body  broken  and  the  bio ''I 
sbed  under  the  signs  and  symbols  of  bread  and  wine ;  tbe 
result  of  such  feedine  is  the  strengthening  or  perftetiag 
our  mystical  union  witii  tbe  body  gloriSed,  and  aok  properly 
speaking,  we  feed  unon  tbe  body  as  dead,  and  we  vaeeire  it 
into  closer  union  aa  living  and  both  in  ttm  eMbtriit  when 
duly  celebrated.' 

SACRED  W^AR.   [Pbilip.  p.  74;  Phocis.] 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God.  in  whicb  tbe 
thing  olbred  is  wholly  «r  partially  deetnyed.  It  is  gene- 
rally aupposed  that  sacriAces  were  inatituted  immediately 
after  tbe  fidl  of  Adam,  when  God  made  with  him  what  is 
called '  tho  covenant  of  gr&ee ;'  and  that  on  this  occasion  the 
saeriflce  was  partly  an  atonement  for  Adam's  sin,  partly  a 
ratiflcation  of  the  covenant  This  supposition  is  foundusi  on 
tbe  faet  that  God  clad  Adam  and  Eve  with  tbe  skina  of 
baaato;  and  since  animal  food  had  not  vet  been  given  to 
man,  it  is  thought  that  these  beasts  must  nave  been  slain  as 
sacrifices.  (Genesis,  chap,  iii.)  In  the  next  (reneration  we 
meet  with  sacrifice,  i-n  ,  appointment.  (Gen.,  iv.  1-5  ) 
Alt  over  tbe  world  sacrifices  have  been  found  in  some  form 
or  other,  which  is  another  proof  of  their  great  antiquity. 
Their  ebiaf  olyeot  is  to  atone  for  sin  [AtonkmrmtX  bat 
tbey  have  alao  been  offered  ai  tbe  means  of  gaining  ^ 
fkvour  and  assistance  of  God.  and  of  expressing  submission 
and  gratitude  to  him.  They  maybe  divided  into  two  classes, 
bloody  and  unbloody.  In  the  heathen  world  human  sacrf- 
llcea  have  been  very  Keneraliy  prevalent,  apjmrenily  from  a 
notion  that  human  life  is  the  most  precious  thing  that 
be  offered  to  tbe  divine  Being.  Sacrifices  form  a  large  pnrt 
of  the  Jewish  law.  [Moses.]  ChrisiiaDS  believe  tben  (e 
be  abolished  since  tho  death  of  Christ*  sinee,asPaul  argues 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  was  the  one  great  saeri- 
flce which  has  for  ever  made  atonement  for  the  sin*  of  tn.--. 

Valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  m  the 
writings  of  most  eminent  theologians;  but  such  notices 
are  too  numerous  to  be  referr^  to  iiere.  See  especially  the 
article  *  Saerillee,'  in  Charles  Tayler'a  edition  of  Oalmcc^ 
JMeHonmy  to  tlu  Bible. 

SACRILEGE  is  '  the  felonious  taking  of  any  goods  out. 
of  any  parish-church  or  other  church  or  chapel.*  By  the 
common  law  it  was  a  capital  offence,  though  the  offender 
seems  to  have  been  entitled  to  tbe  benefit  of  clergy  at  tte 
discretion  of  the  ordinary.  But  even  if  it  were  not  ciergy- 
able  at  tbe  common  law,  vet  the  statute  25  Sdw.  III.,  e.  4. 
'  De  ClerOi'  oompnbanded  this  as  well  as  other  crimes 
gave  'the  privil^  of  holy  church  to  all  manner  of  cleriL?. 
as  well  secular  aa  religious.*  Afterwards,  by  the  statutn  o-'^ 
23  Hen.  VUL,  &  l,  and  25  Hen.  ViU..  c.  3,  revived  bw 
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i  and  6  Edw.  Vi.,  c  1 0,  all  pmoni  not  in  holy  orders  were 
excluded  froia  the  benefit  of  clergjr  who  on  an  indictment 
fur  robbiitg  aajr  ebureb,  cbapeU  or  other  faolv  place  were 
oonTicted.  atood  mate,  or  peremptorilx  eballenged  more 
than  I'vi  ntv  of  the  jurors :  and  by  3  and  4  W.  b  c,  9, 
the  same  Luiisequoncos  fallowed  upon  their  outlawry.  It 
secras  however  that  no  sacnle^o  r.iin:  uilliin  these  atatutes 
which  waii  not  aceompanied  by  an  actual  breaking  of  a 
cbwrch.  &c.  But  by  1  Edw.  VL  c.  12.  all  peraona  in  general 
were  dqihvad  of  thiMr  clMijr  for  the  f«loiuoua  taluog  of  Aojr 
good*  out  of  any  ptriah-ebareh  or  other  ehureb  or  cbapel 
in  ah  ciies,  except  that  of  chillenging  morn  thin  i«eii:  v- 
ari<i  by  3  aod  4  W.  &  M..  c.  9,  upon  such  chuiicngiiig,  a^ 
wtll  us  upon  a  conviction,  &.c.  upun  an  indictment,  whether 
in  the  same  csounty  whcieiu  the  tacnle^e  was  committed, 
or  in  a  diffflPMlt  one.  It  !.eeau  that  sacrde^c  was  tlit;  only 
felony  at  oommon  law  vludi  doiiiriv«d  lb*  offonder  of  tbo 
privilege  of  atnetuairy. 

Till-  (  ri'seiit  Slate  of  the  law  of  sacrilege  depends  on  t!i,' 
siaiuiu  ;  and  tt  Geo.  IV.,  c.  29,  s.  lu,  wincli  enuclsi  lhai  'li 
any  penon  fthall  bieak  and  enter  any  church  or  chapel,  and 
•teal  therein  any  chattel,  or  havmt;  stolen  any  chattel  in 
My  church  or  chapel,  shall  break  out  of  the  same,  every 
Mcb  oibodor*  baiof  ooavietod  i1mcm(  cImU  Mfiiw  dMtb  «a 
«  felon.' 

By  9  G«o.  IV,,  c.  53,  s.  10,  the  same  protection  was  ex- 
tended lo  meelinfj-hou-'es  and  uil  places  of  divine  worship. 

By  sutulo  6  and  G  Will.  IV.,  c.  81.  the  punishment  of 
death  mm  altuli«hed.  and  tfaosportatioo  for  life  or  for  any 
term  nat  less  ttian  i»evon  fW%  or  impriMnniont  with  or 
vitboul  h«rd  labour  fat  aay  t«roi  aotMOMdioK  four  years, 
iraa  anbititatod  in  its  place.  Thaao  pondliM  were  again 
altered  by  6  Will.  IV  ,  c.  4,  which  limited  the  term  of  nn- 
prisuament  to  throe  y  ears,  and  gave  to  the  court  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  awaidnig  any  period  of  solitary  confine- 
taent  during  such  term.  But  now,  bj  the  atatifto  7  WilL 
I  v.,  and  I  Vic,  c  90.  s.  S.  no  ottiadwr  amy  b*  k^pt  in  aoU- 
tarj  oooAiiaiBMt  Ibr  now  tbao  on*  aoatli  tt  » tiiMb  or 
tbroe  montbfl  in  tbe  apaeo  of  one  y««r. 

SACRo  HOsrO,  JOHANNES  DE.  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish □utheinaiician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contemporary 
with  Roger  Bacon.    The  place  of  bis  birth  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Holy  wood,  but  w  not  positively  known, 
there  having  bom  at  tbat  porio4  at  least  two  towns  m 
Sn^buid  of  (b»(  DMM:   Aoeoidmg  to  Mackenzie,  who  has 
olained  him  Ibr  a  natire  of  Scotland  wiibuut  any  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  bo  was  adinitied  a  nieml>er  of  ilie  univer.sity 
uf  Puns  ill  the  year  Itti,  where  lie  ururvv^id*  greatly  dis- 
tiii){ui!>lied  him»ell  at*  profeseor  of  tnatlieinatics.    All  the 
bi<^rapliers  agree  in  averting  that  be  spent  the  greater 
fiaft  of  his  lifii  at  Paris,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  ho 
waa  aonio  fow  yaars  at  Oxford,  where  he  ia  laid  by  Whet- 
hamaloda  to  mto  lecturod  before  largo  audiences  with 
great  applause     lie  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  |-2j6,  as 
appearti  from  the  inscription  on  bin  monument  in  the  clois- 
ters of  the  Matburine  convent  at  (hat  place.  As  an  author, 
be  IS  more  ilistinguisbed  by  a  few  elementary  works  which 
bo  leA  behind  him,  and  which  obtained  a  most  extended 
populariiy,  tbao  for  mueb  onjginaliiy  of  ulent.  His  treatise 
*  De  Sphsra  Mundi,*  wbich  b  merely  a  paraphrased  transla- 
!i  n  of  a  portion  of  Ptolemy's  '  Almagest,' continued  to  be 
U3«d  in  I  he  schools  for  nearly  four  centuries;  it  was  printed 
fur  the  fust  time  in  the  year  14  72,  passed  through  more 
than  twenty  editionit  and  was  eommenied  on  b/  aavoral 
fii  si-rate  astronomm.   In  1244  he  composed  a  Itaot.  ' De 
Gonpulo  Eccl<»iaBiteo,*  which  contains  tbe  oommon  ruiaa 
of  thai  aeience :  a  curious  oolophon.  wbieh  Wallis  and  Voe- 
siuB  give  from  old  MS.  copie>,  is  our  authority  for  the  date 
of  its  composition.   Perhaps  however  his  most  popular  work 
ia  a  tract  '  De  Algorismo,'  one  of  the  earliest  known  works 
OO  arithmetic  in  which  tbe  Arabic  numerical  notation  is 
•mployed.    This  tatter  work,  which  is  very  oommon  in 
manuacript.  baa  boon  laeantly  primed  in  Halliwell's  '  Rara 
Mathomatiea.*  p.  l-ts,  and  a  nearly  contemporary  English 
translation  of  it  is  pieservad  in  moQieript  la  tht  A«£iiu»- 
lean  library  at  Oxford 

S.ACRUM.  OS  (li/W  hvTowy).  a  name  used  by  some  of 
the  aniient  medical  writers  in  a  lari;er  sense  than  that  which 
is  now  attached  to  it.  Galen  himself  sometimes  means  to 
designate  bv  this  term  the  ot  eoerii;^  an  well  a.^  what  is  now 
callud  the  o»  $arrum  (See  '  Du  U»u  Part.  Corp.  Hum..'  I>b. 
\i  ,  (  IP  .li;  in  other  passages  he  restricts  us  meaning  to 
tlM  BM<l«rn  atgiudfiaiton,  a»  do  aUo  Rufua  Jipbaatia  ('  Da 


Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,'  p.  52,  ed  Oincb.)  and  JoUiia 
Pollux  ('  OnomasL,*  lib.  ii.  cap.  4,  $  182).  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  doubtAd;  lOBMiappoae  it  to  have  been  given  'qiiid 
in  eo  aliquid  aaeri  areaniqne  insit,  quoniam  partQs  tetnpoia 

divinitus  aporiatur, eductoquo  Ur-\ .\  m  1  doscat  miro  quodam 
natural)  opiftcio'  (J.  Gorraji  'Deasui.  Med.');  others  again, 
'  quM  partesqusD  buie  ossi  adjacent  diis  ofTerri  ia  sacrificiit 
soierent.  id  quod  Meoandri  testimonio  oonflrraant,  oi  Sk  n^v 
ha^iv  iffav  eiMavTt^.  Etymol.  IfagO.  6»MiM.' (Ibid  )  The 
moat  probable  darivatioo  however  appaan  to  be  from  tbe 
sense  uf  greattuut  lometimot  aiifnifed  by  tbe  word  Upie, 
"■!i:rh  Is  perhaps  also  the  meaniiij;  of  the  name  Sacer  MoT- 
but.  LSACtK  NIoiiuus,  and  the auihiiiilies  there  given.]  It 
teems  to  havo  been  called  by  various  nanits  by  the  old  ana* 
tomisls. m.-trXarv barovv  (Galen. '  De  Usu  Parl.Corp.  Hum., 
lib.  xii.,  cap.  12,  p.  6u,  &c.).  viroait6viv\ov  (*  Anunymi  Isag 
Anat/  caow  <pi|r^  icdnvC  i  J  uL  Pc^Uus,  /Moctl.)  &c.,  and 
perhapa  the  ihfat  of  tbaaa  father  conlrmt  the  omoion  that 
ihe  epithet  Mv,  McrioN^  alio  waa  applied  to  tna  bone  ia 
consequence  of  its  sire. 

SACY,  ANTOINE  ISAAC  SILVESTRE  DE,  was 
born  at  Paris,  '2 1st  Sept.,  1758.    His  fullier  Jacques  Abra* 
ham  Silvesiie  pracUseil  as  a  notary  in  that  capilal.    At  the 
early  afie  of  Mven  De  Sacy  loat  bta  father,  but  bia  mother 
took  great  ear*  of  bii  education,  which,  owing  to  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health,  was  directed  hy  a  tutor  under  his  mater- 
'  nal  roof.    His  progress  in  classical  studies  was  very  rapid, 
As  apiieais  from  his  inliinaie  acquainl.ince  boih  with  lAlia 
and  Greek  lileiatuie.     At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became 
acquainted  with  IXim  Bertbereati,  a  Benedictine  of  St, 
Germain-dee* Pr^  who  waa  ibM  «nm«i  in  preparing  a 
colleelion  of  aoeb  Arabian  biiteriani  as  have  written  on  toe 
Crusades,  and  who  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  Oriental 
languages.    Having  finished  hi»  clas-<ical  studies,  Dti  Sacy 
began  the  study  of  Hebrew.    From  Hebrew  he  proceeded 
to  the  Byriac,  Cbahlee,  and  Samaritan,  und  ilience  to  Aiabie 
and  Eihiopic.     With  these  laborious  porsuus  De  ^mef 
combined  tbe  study  of  tbe  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 
German  languages,  with  all  which  he  made  himself  well 
acquainted.    He  soon  addel  ti.  Ins  knowledj^o  of  Arabic 
that  of  Persian  and  Turkish,  Iwo  lunKuagcs  which,  being 
then  very  little  known  in  Europe,  required  new  iuvestiga* 
tion.4  on  his  part.     De  Sacy's  first  literary  bbours  were 
directed  towards  biblical  researches.    In  17bO,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  undertook  the  examination  of  a  Syriac 
MS.  in  tbe  Bibliothique  Royale,  which  contained  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Fouriii  H  ik  of  Kings,  and  he  made  some  notes 
on  the  subject  whicit  appeared  in  Kichhorn's  'Biblical  and 
Oriental  Repertory'  (Leyden,  vol.  vii.,  p.  '2'17,  et  seq.).  In 
1 786  be  waa  elected  a  titular  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Ineeriptioiia  and  BeUee-Ltttm.  Immediateir  upon  his  ap- 
pointment he  wrote  two  laeiDoirt,  one  apen  the  bieaking  ol 
the  dike  of  Irem  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  other  on  tbe  ori< 
giiial  vesilijes  of  Arabian  literature  (Recueil  de  VAcad.  dea 
Inscriptions,  vol.  xlviii.,  old  series;  vol.  x.,  new  s«rie»).  In 
tlie  same  year  De  Sacy  was  nominated  a  member  uf  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  which  was  apjioinied  to  make  ana^ 
iyses  and  extracts  from  the  most  important  inedited  vorha 
in  the  Royal  Librarv ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  volume  of  the 
cuUectiun  entitled  Notkn  et  Bxtratit.  &c.  which  does  not 
contain  some  notice  by  him  of  a  Persian  or  Arabic  work. 
Afnon<;  hts  contrihutionH  the  most  remaikablu  are  bis 
'  Bio-rapliics  of  Persian  Poets' (vol.  iv.),  and  a  notice  on 
four  Arabic  works  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by  the 
Olbomans  in  the  sixteenth  century  (toL  iv.).  Shortly 
after  be  wrote  hie  admirable  Memoirs  on  various  antiquities 
of  Persia,  and  deeipberad  the  Pehlvi  insrripiiuns  of  Nakshi- 
Rostem,  near  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Pel-^epo!ls.  .  He  also 
gnve  the  various  readinifs  on  the  medals  ot  ibe  Su»sanian 
kings,  together  with  an  abatracl  of  their  history  translated 
from  Mu  khond.   The  whole  waa  puUiahed  in  1799.  in  one 
vol.  4to.   During  tbe  i«?o1ulionary  perrad  De  8ae?  with* 
drew  with  bia  bmilj  to  a  amaU  country-house  some  leagues 
ttom  Parts,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  tbe  study  of 
Oriental  literature.    Among  his  labours  at  that  time  are  hie 
'Resesrohes  into  the  ReliKious  Tenets  and  Customs  of  (he 
Druses.*  wbich  however  were  not  puL.ished  irti  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.    In  179S  a  school  for  teaching  living  Orien* 
tal  languages  being  instituted  by  a  deewe  of  the  Conven- 
tion, De  Saey  wee  appointed  Proraseor  of  Arabie.  He  then 
gave  all  bis  attention  to  the  composition  of  an  Arabic  gram- 
mar, winch  he  coiiipilc'l  cl;,i  [Iv  fii,.i;i  ilie  w..ik-<  of  native 
grammariaasj  and  about  the  same  lime  (1799)  he  pub 
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lillMd  hit '  Principles  of  G«lMrtl  Gr»miiMr/  of  which  a 
tbii4«diikm  appetred  In        Ftrit,  ISoMk    la  160d  De 

Sacy  was  sent  hy  ihe  Imperial  (^vflrnment to  Genoa  Ibrlbe 
purpose  of  examining  certain  Arabic  maiiuacripU  which 
y/ecj  said  to  oxut  in  the  archives  oT  the  city;  and  on  his 
return  to  Pans  in  18U6  he  made  a  report  to  the  Academy 
on  the  hiltorical  documents  which  he  had  found  there.  In 
the  ttmB  ywr  De  Saejr  wm  appointed  Frolitaaor  of  Pertiao, 
mni  be  published  his  *Chf«siotttatUe  Arabe,*  or  a  aelee- 
t-  ri  of  exiracts  from  various  Arabian  writem,  both  in  prose 
;j:irJ  vers**,  by  far  the  tnust  valuable  work  for  the  u»e  of  slu- 
ik-rits  that  han  yei  appi-arcd.  In  I8IU  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
tlic  fruti  of  fifieun  years'  almost  inressant  labuur,  ^as  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  his  tianshliun  of  Abd  al  latif's  account 
of  Sgjrpt  UUlation  d»  fJSgypt,  &&.  4U),  1810).  About  the 
Mne  litne  he  published  « *  Memoir  on  the  Orthography 
and  Manner  of  rccitinfj  the  Kor&n'  (2Vb/.«/  Bxt„  vol.  vjii.). 
and  was  hkewi>>c  one  ut'  the  most  sealous  contributors  to  the 
*Maj;a»in  Enc\ clopalique,'  iho  'Mines  de  rOnt'nt,' and  the 
*  Annales  cies  Voyages.*  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1814, De  Sacy,  who  badreeeived  from  the  Imperial  L,'o\crn- 
meot  the  title  of  boron,  became  a  laember  of  the  Chamber 
«f  Deputies,  and  was  eUo  appointed  a  member  of  the  Couneil 
for  Public  Instruction.  He  to<^k  a  prominent  part  in  found- 
ing the  Asiatic  Society  <if  P.iris,  of  which  be  was  the  first 
presifl  -iii  In  IS16  hi  p  .l  ' i  bed,  under  the  liile  uf  '  Cahla 
et  Dinna,*  the  Arabic  text  of  tba  Fables  of  Bid)>ai.  and  tlie 
Ifoallahah  (or  suspended  poem)  of  Lebfd.  with  a  French 
vnmiooand  eritical  notes.  In  1819  appeared  the 'Pud  d- 
Naroeh*  fBook  of  Gbamele)  In  Psrsian  and  Prenoh,  with 
r!ipi"  i«  notes.  The  whole  of  the  'Makamat'  (Sessions)  of 
Hai  in,  in  Arabic,  with  a  commentary  nlso  in  Arabic,  was  hit 
ne\t  publication,  the  ediiior.  hi  ii.;  ;n  nla  with  so  much  caro 
that  It  met  wiih  a  ready  sale  even  in  eastern  countries.  In 
18*26  2  7  De  Sacy  published  a  new  edition  of  his  'Chresto 
mathie  Arabe.'  with  correelione  and  conttderable  additioae; 
and  in  ISt9  he  added  a  enppletnentery  eohraie.  enuiled 
'  Anthologie  Grammaticalc  .\rabc.'  The  second  edition  of 
his  Arabic  Grammar  appeared  m  1831.  In  IB32  Louis- 
Ph.lippe  elc\ aiod  De  Sacy  to  the  peeini^e,  aii  i  ij  poinlcd 
him  keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS  in  the  King's  Library, 
and  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Inscfijitionu. 
De  Sacv'a  last  work  was  his '  Bxpos4  de  la  Religioii  dea 
Dnieet.'whieh  appeared  at  the  beeinninpj-  of  183S.  in  two 
volumes.  8vo.  On  the  19th  of  Fenniary  of  the  same  year, 
as  De  Sacy  \va*  returnifig  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where 
li  ■  :iad  taken  an  aclivt?  pari  in  the  debate,  he  fell  in  the 
street  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  rcm(iv(Kl  to  his  bou«e, 
where  be  died  on  the  following  day.  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
bis  ego.  Oriental  Uterature  is  greatly  mdebteaio  the  labours 
of  this  disttnirntshed  seholar.  Be  not  only  eontribttted  to 
extend  our  knowledtre  of  every  branch  of  Oriental  litem 
ture,  but  It  was  on  hiii  recommendation  U.ai  jiro  feasors  hips 
of  Chinese,  Sanscrit,  and  Ilinrlostanee  were  established  in 
Paris ;  and  it  was  also  under  his  direction  that  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  institutions  for  Oriental  stitdiei  were  raised 
to  their  present  eminenoe^  A  verj  able  ftftf,  fliving  an 
aeeount  of  De  Saey's  lilb  and  wrilinga.  was  read  on  the  83rd 
of  June,  1938,  before  the  Academy,  by  M.  Reinaud,  who 
was  his  personal  friend.  It  has  since  been  publiithed  under 
the  tiUe  of '  Notice  Historiqiw  et  LitlAraire  snr  M.  loBuon 
Silvestre  de  Sac^'.* 

SADDUCE1<:S  (£a2^oi>ra>oi),oneof  the  four  Jewish  eecis 
at  the  time  of  Cttrist.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  ftr  little 
dependence  can  be  plaeed  on  the  Kabbinieal  tradition  which 
makeii  them  the  followers  of  Zadok,  a  di«riple  ofAniigonuA 
Sorcho.  They  denied  the  existence  of  any  ^pi^itual  beini^s 
excejit  God,  and  belie^uil  liiai  liie  suul  died  with  ilu'  b 
and  therefore  that  there  was  no  resurrection.  {Mutt.,  xxii. 
23;  Aett,  xxiii.  8.)  Inconsequence  of  this  dinbelief  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  thejr  were  Inez- 
orsble  in  punishing  erimc«.  They  rejected  the  doetrtnea  of 

[iredestinution  and  providence,  maintaining  that  men  were 
eft  to  determine  their  own  course  without  as<ii«iance  or 
hutdrance  from  God.  Tliev  rejected  Hie  trri  liii  :is  rf  tl  o 
Pharikees, and  adiiered  to  the  text  of  theMusaic  law.  They 
have  been  accused  of  rejecting  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Te&umeut  exeept  the  Pentateuch ;  but  the  psHege  of 
Josephus.  on  whleh  this  charge  is  founded,  does  not  suatain 
it  Though  inveierately  opposed  to  the  Pharisees,  they 
united  with  them  a^mst  Christ.  During  the  period  lo 
which  the  New  Tt-[^ii.<  nt  lefers,  they  leem  to  have  been 

the  stronger  paity  m  ih«  baubedrim,  and  einae  of  their 


body  were  high'priests,  as  Caiaphas  and  Ananiaa.  It 
seems  that  they  considerably  raodifted  their  opinions  in 
progress  of  lime^end  teeeived  tliedoetrinesof  angelic  beings 
and  of  the  resurrection :  so  that  at  last  they  were  only  dis- 

tmsui-shed  by  their  rejection  of  tradition,  from  which  circum- 
stance they  obtained  the  name  of  Caraites,  in  the  eigblb 
century  a  d. 

(Joaephua.  Anliq,,  xiii.  5,  9, 10.  6;  xviii.  1,  4;  Jtwitk 
War.  iL  8,  14;  Prideaux's  Connection;  Jahn's  Bibkeol 
Antiqmhes:  Calnet'b  iMefjenary;  Wiaer'a  BiUitellm 

Seaiuiorterbuch.) 

SADLER.  SIR  RALPH,  the  ell*s;  son  of  Henry 
Sadler.  £»q..  was  born  at  Hackney  tn  Middlesex,  in  1607, 
where  bis  family  bad  been  for  some  time  settled.  In  earlv 
life  he  gained  a  situation  in  the  family  ofThomoaCromweU, 
earl  of  Basei,  who  introdneed  hhn  to  the  notice  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  relit;ious  houses,  and  he  had  his  full  share  of  their 
spoil.  In  1637  he  coniiniM.>'il  a  long  series  of  diplomatic 
services  in  Sa>iland;  in  the  Qr»i  insianre.  chieHy  with  the 
view  of  detaching  that  country  from  its  close  alliance  with 
Francob  end  persuading  the  king  of  Scotland  to  imitate  his 
ttnele*a  emidtrnt  toward  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  clergy.  In 
these  obiecis however  he  failed.  In  1640  be  lost  his  patron 
Cromwell,  who  was  beheaded  ;  but  retained  his  favour  w  iih 
Henry,  who  again  seni  li  -n  i  iScolLnd  m  1541.  Upon  the 
death  of  James  V.,  Sadler  lent  his  aid  to  itie  match  pro- 
jected by  Henry  VIII.  between  his  .*ini  Edward  and  the 
young  queen  of  Scotland,  but  this  ended  so  vasuenessfiiUy, 
that  in  December,  IMS.  Sedfor  was  obliged  to  rettim  to 
England,  and  Henry  declared  war  against  Scotland.  In 
the  meantime  Henry  was  so  satisfied  with  Sadler'^  services, 
even  in  this  last  ne^^otiaiion,  thai  1;^  i  f  I  iul  I  Ikhi,  by  the 
title  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Kni|(lil,  among  the  twelve  persons 
whom  he  named  a^  a  privy-council  to  the  sixteett  nobl«^  to 
whom  in  bis  will  he  had  bequeathed  the  eareof  bis  son  and 
of  the  kingdom.  When  this  wiU  was  set  aside  by  the  pie- 
tector  Somerset,  and  it  became  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
kin>;'»  executor*  and  privy-councillm  by  wealth  and  ho- 
nours, Sir  Ralph  Sadler  received  a  confirmation  of  all  the 
church  lands  formerly  U9si);ned  to  him  by  Henry,  with  splen- 
did additions.  At  the  baiile  of  Pinkie,  Sir  Ralph  8a^ 
greatly  distingnielMd  himielA  and  was  railed  to  tbe  degree 
of  knight'banneret  on  tbb  field  of  bottle;  but  we  bear  no- 
tliin::^  mnrc  nf  him  .rluring  the  rri^'yi  of  Edward  VI., 
thai  111  ilie  l'iju;ia  year  of  llm.  l^in^;  W'e  find  him  luta 
tioned  as  master  of  the  great  varrii  i>f  In  Quetjn  Mar}'* 
reign,  although  he  appears  to  have  been  in  her  favour,  he 
retireid  to  his  estate  at  Hackney,  and  reeigned  tbe  office  of 
clerk  of  the  hanaper,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  Henry  VIII.  On  the  eeeession  of  Elisabeth  he  agein 

iirfieaied  at  r  itirt.  wn^  ml'ur?  ti.i  th'^  privv-cooiicil,  and  TV- 
lamed  to  bi»  lifaih  a  l..t(;e  jwiiiur.  ol  (lie  estcera  uf  lliat 
princess.  He  was  a  member  of  her  first  parliament  as  one 
of  the  knighu  of  tlie  share  for  tbe  county  of  Hertford. 
When  Blizabeth  thought  proper  to  favour  the  cause  of  the 
Relbrmaiion  in  Scotland,  and  lo  support  the  nobility  whs 
wera  fiir  it  againni  Mary,  Sir  Ralph  Bedler  was  her  princ*. 
pal  aiiont.  He  was  aUi>  concerned  in  il  c  "-ub>equent 
measures  which  led  to  the  death  ot  Mary,  and  »j» 
appointed  her  keeper  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury  ;  but  sucti 
was  Elisabeth's  jealotuy  of  this  unfortunate  princesa,  that 
even  8edl«f^s  waiahril1ttes»lM«ane  liable  to  her  siispictom, 
and  on  on*  oeeaskin  a  heavv  ounplaiot  was  mada  ag-eiast 
him  that  he  had  permittod  Aery  to  aerompany  bin  toaotat 
disfanre  i'ri;ra  the  castle  of  Tuib'iT  v.  to  ri  j  v  the  sport  of 
hawkii  u'.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  expo>iu;r\ie  l  11(111  the  mise.'S- 
!ih'  vvliich  he  passed  alTutbur\,  inui  tin-  mi>con- 
Btructioii  put  upon  his  actions,  and  Mary  was  fiaaliy  com- 
mitted lo  a  new  keeper.  Elizabeth  however  did  tM  wilh* 
draw  her  eonfidenoe  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  in  other  mattery 
Slid,  after  the  eseention  of  Mary,  employed  him  to  go  to  ^ 
court  of  James  VI.  to  dissuade  ibc  Scotch  king  from  enter- 
latninf;  thouehts  of  a  war  with  England  on  his»  mother'*  sc- 
I  oil  at,  to  which,  there  wa>  reusmi  to  think,  he  mi^ht  have  bcea 
e.Kciied.  In  this  Sir  Ralph  bad  little  ditttculiy  111  succeed- 
>ng.  partly  from  Jiimes's  love  of  ease,  and  panly  from  tb« 
prospect  he  had  of  peaceably  suoceedinc  to  the  throne  s( 
England.  This  was  tbe  last  iine  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  ww 
employed  in  tbe  nublie  service,  for  soon  after  bis  r.  v  - 
from  Scotland  he  aied,  at  his  lordsbtp  of  Standu:,  in  lit,; 
fi.nlslj  It',  Marvh  31'.  1537,  in  the  eighlie;h  w--ar  ol"  his  ajne, 

and  was  burted  la  the  cbuirelt  of  SlsMon,  where  hia  moon- 
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B«nt  wu  decorated  with  the  kinf  of  8eolland%  iteadard, 

wbieb  he  bad  taken  at  Pinkie. 

1  he  transaciiDns  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  most  memorable 
cmbait&itM  are  recorded  ifi  *  Letters  and  Negoctaliunt  of  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,'  printed  at  Ediubuiyht  I7S0,  Sro.,  from 
M8S.  in  the  Advoeatea'  Library:  but  a  more  eomplote  eol> 
lection  was  published  of  his  'State  Papm  and  Lallera^* 
odiled  bj  Anbur  Cbffard,  E»q.  of  Tixai,  his  descendant,  in 
1809.  in  Zrola.  4to..  to  which  was  added,  a  'Memoir  of  the 
Life  (»f  Sit-  Ralph  Sadler,' liy  Mr  (urcru ;i: i!^  Sir)  Wolter 
Bcij:t.  \>L[li  hl^torical  notes:  to  which  ihe  preceding  acoouiu 
is  (M  iK  ipallv  indebted. 

bADOLE'TO.  JA'COPO.  bom  at  Modena  in  1477. 
atudied  at  Perrara,  and  afierwardt  at  Roma.  He  applied 
himaalf  especially  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and 
became  a  distinguished  scholar.  Ltto  X.  appointed  Lim  one 
of  his  secreiaries,  togeiher  with  Bembo,  and  afierwardu 
made  him  titsiiop  of  Cair|ieniras  in  the  county  of  Avignun, 
but  stiU  kept  him  at  Rome.  After  Loo's  death,  bis  succetwor, 
Adnan  VL,  who  bad  oo  partiality  for  learned  men,  naKleGted 
Sadoleto,  who  repmred  to  bb  diofeae  of  Carpeotraa.  VTben 
Clement  VIL  ascended  the  pontiflral  throne,  in  1523,  he 
appointed  Sadoleto  bis  secreiat  y.  But  Clement's  tortuous 
and  selfish  policy  disgusted  Saduleto,  who  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  bis  di(K««<!,  and  accordingly  he  left  Rome 
about  a  month  before  Bourbon  and  hU  band  tacked  the  city. 
At  Carpeniiaa  he  wrote  aeveral  worka;  among  tborMt.  a 
lewnod  eooiatDtary  on  the  Bpiailo  of  St.  Pktil  to  tbo  Eo 


nana.  Some  expressions  in  tbi!«  commentary,  which  referred 
to  the  abstruse  durtrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  were 
consideiod  lim  r  niox  at  Rome,  and  his  work  was  prohibited. 
Sadoleio  wrote  to  Paul  III,  who  had  succeeded  Clement 
VIL,  an  explanation  of  his  opinions,  vbieh  tatiiietl  the 
i>pe^  and  Sadulaio  was  eleered  of  all  auapieion  of  bereay. 
m  aller  be  waa  made  a  eardinal.  and  waa  employ  in 
•event  important  affairs.  In  1542  he  was  sent  ns  le<;nle  to 
Francis  I.,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  that  king  and  tbe 
en  ]  (T.ir  Cliiirles  V  ,  in  which  however  he  did  mil  suoceed- 
In  1444,  boing  old  and  intirta.  he  ubiained  leave  to  resign 
his  see  .)f  Carpeniras  in  favour  of  Im  nephew  Paul  Sadoleio, 
whom  be  bad  edueaied  bimaelC  and  wttbdiow  into  retire - 
vmt  Ho  died  m  IM7.  Hia  unapotted  obaraeior,  the 
mildneas  of  his  manners,  his  sincere  piety,  and  his  lore  of 
letters  have  caused  him  to  be  compared  with  F£n6lon. 

Sar?  i!i  ii  ^^  roIe  a  work  on  education, '  De  Liberis  recte  I n- 
stituendi:!,'  which  coiiiains  much  excellent  advice,  ilti  abo 
wrote  a  difpulation,  in  two  books,  on  the  merits  of  philoMfhy, 
on  tbe  model  of  Cioero'a  *  Toaeulanm,'  whieh  Bembo  praueo 
greatly,  aa  wectby  of  the  Aaguotan  ago.  A  poe«n  wbicb  be 
wrote  in  Latin  hexameters,  an  the  discovery  at  Rome  of  the 
group  of  the  Laoeuon,  was  likewise  much  admired. 
SADYATTE8.  [Lvdia] 
SAFETY  LAMP.  [Lamp.  Safety.] 
SAFFLOWER.  or  BoMlard  Suffnm,  has  already  been 
notieed  under  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  [Cakib*- 
mn  nMCVOIUDs]  fielding  it,  of  which  ilie  generie  name 
appeara  to  bo  derived  fiom  the  Arabic  hnortitm,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  its  seeds.  This  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  RHstern 
eouniries  from  the  earliest  times,  both  on  acruur.t  <  F  the  oil 
expressed  from  its  seed*  and  for  tbe  rolouriug  matter  pro- 
eurable  from  its  flowers,  which  in  their  dried  titate  form  tbe 
SatUower  of  commerce.  Tbe  plant  ia  notieed  by  Greek  au> 
thors  under  tbe  name  fewAria  icvfiwc);  Arabian  authors  give 
kunikut  as  tbe  Oieek  synonym  of  konrtum.  The  oil  of  the 
needs  of  Cerihamus  was  valued  by  the  antienta  aa  a  laxative 
medicin.:-,  irif]  is  siill  em|iloyed  by  the  Asiatics  fortlie  i^anle 
purpose,  as  well  as  fur  external  application.  It  is  mosi  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  lamp-oil.  Tbe  seeds  are  eaten  by  some 
birds,  especially  parrota,  whence  they  are  called  '  grainea  de 
penroquels.'  Tbeplaat  ia  however  chiefly  cultivated  on  ao- 
eoont  of  ita  flowera,  not  only  in  China.  India,  and  Egypt, 
btit  also  in  the  sooth  of  Europe.  That  fVom  China  i«  tbe 
ij;ot1  valued,  feichin<»  as  bi;:!i  a  price  as  3U/-  per  cwt., 
wiulst  Bengal  Sattlower  is  nut  worth  more  tbaa  li.  per  cw  t. 
Tins  mi^hi  be  re:nedied  probably  by  selecting  and  sowing 
only  the  i>ee<l  of  the  moat  hi({hly  coloured  flowers,  and  tbeo 
adopting  tbe  Chinese  method  of  gathering  the  crop  when 
the  Mower  ia  in  tbo  bii(beat  perfection,  and  only  pick- 
ing off  the  npper  and  eoloored  parts  of  the  floret,  instead 
of  tbe  whole  rtoret,  of  which  the  lowi  i  (  art  is  v.  in  i  i  > 
loured.  Besides  this,  careful  dr>  ing  u  e^^entiat  to  tlio  pre- 
Bervation  of  the  colour,  or,  as  Mr.  £.  Selly  has  recommended, 
gtidnai  drying  •iacbwoghaaban  with  mom  oqpainwh-l 


stance,  or  perhaps  with  hot  gand  ;'  but  t»ic  nntuml  lirat  of 
the  climate  in  darkened  chambers  would  (jiubabiy  be  suf> 
flcient. 

SAFFRON  consists  of  thedried  Btigmast  of  the  Crncutta- 
tivut,  a  plant  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  but  extensively 
eultivaied  in  Austria.  Fiance.  Spain,  and  also  formerly  in 
Sngland.  The  Sietlten  Mflh>n  it  lald  to  be  the  nn,doee  of 

the  Crocus  odorus.  but  both  in  aniiei  t  nn  )  rrmrfe  n  timet 
this  sort  has  been  httle  eateeroed.  EiigUnd  a  t  hietly  sup- 
aupplied  from  France  and  Spain;  thai  of  Spain  bein^'  jire- 
ferred.  In  Germany  however  8paiii»h  saffron  is  nut  in  such 
repute  aa  the  Auatnan.  great  pains  being  taken  in  tbeoitlti- 
vaiion  of  the  plant  in  that  country.  The  eormi  or  atom 
are  toligeet  to  the  nitaeka  of  a  fungus,  Selerotinm  OrMorunb 
by  which  they  are  extensively  destroyed.  When  the  flowera 
expand,  and  are  thoroughly  open  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  the  atigmaa,  of  which  there  are  three,  iire  pluckt  il 
out,  a  portion  of  one  style  remaining  attached  to  (bcm.  and 
spread  upon  paper,  to  be  dried  either  by  meant  of  portabto 
kilns  over  which  a  haircloth  or  fine  aiero  ia  attatchoid.  or 
in  a  room  by  the  sun.  The  atigmat  are  from  an  ineb  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  narri  anri  roundish  v  here  th*  y  are 
attached  to  the  style,  but  ^.p.  <  a  out  and  ciu^  bua^^cU  to- 
wards the  apex,  which  is  truncate,  i  he  upper  part  a  of  an 
orange  or  brownish  red;  the  part  of  the  si^le  term«d  I'omi* 
nelle  is  yellowish.  Tbe  stigmas  have  a  penetrating,  aromatie^ 
and,  when  inlargequantity.atupifjFingodeor.andabittoraiO- 
matie  taate;  by  maatication  Ihe  month  and  taliira  are  ren« 
dered  yellow.  By  lone  internal  use  of  them  many  of  (lie  se- 
cretions acquire  a  yellow  colour.  The  stiismas  of  Crocus 
Pallai^ii,  C.  hmgifloi  114,  udi]  C  Sui>ianui>  are  not  so  lung  as 
those  of  the  genuine  satiron  cnx;u^  and  are  altogether  de- 
void of  the  strong  odour.  They  and  many  other  articles,  such 
aa  tbe  florets  of  the  aalUower  (COrtbamua  tiaetoriuel,  thoen 
of  the  marigold  (Calendula  olBolnalia).  alieee  of  the  flowera 
of  tbe  Punicagranatum,  and  pieces  of  dr:ed  flesh  are  used  tc 
adulterate  ilie  true  saB'ron.  The  saffron  of  Engluth  viiin- 
merte  is  tierally  verj  pure;  but  the  high  price  offerst  much 
temptation  to  aopbi»tic«uoa,  which  migbi  be  diminislied  by 
collecting  tbe  stigmas  of  the  Crocus  vernus,  which  are  littlo 
inferior  m  flolour  or  potency  to  those  of  the  autumnal  eraena. 
According  to  Mr.  Pareira,  one  grain  of  good  aaffron  eontaint 
the  stigmata  and  stylet  of  nine  lluwers ;  hence  4320  flowert 
are  required  to  yield  one  ounce  of  saffron.  Saffron  wan  for- 
merly met  with  in  two  forms,  h<iij  suffron  and  cuA-  j  j/??-  n  , 
the  former  is  now  alone  in  demand,  the  latter  being  entirely 
an  arliflcial  compound  of  the  florets  of  the  saillower,  gum, 
and  some  other  materials.  Genuine  saffron  it  often  mouteiMd 
with  oil,  wbicb  gives  an  appearance  of  ftethneta  to  old  and 
dryaatfron;  but  tbe  mixture  is  easily  detected.  Saffron  cun- 
siatt  of  a  volatilO  oil,  in  variable  proportion,  wbicb  is  heavier 
than  water,  of  polycbroite.  which  is  a  compound  of  j  M  la- 
tile  oil  and  a  bitter  red  substance  (or  pol}chroiie  piopetly 
BO  called),  gum,  and  other  principles.  [1'olychboitb.] 

Saffron  bad  formerly  many  powerful  and  important  pre* 
pertiae  amigned  to  it,  none  of  wnieb,  on  the  moat  careAil  as* 
perimentai'it  ia  found  (o  display,  except  in  the  cases  of  a 
very  few  susceptible  persons,  who  suffer  from  ibe  odour,  aa 
infuund  in  ihi  r  ;i  stance* — of  tbe  violet, &e.  [AaoMATica.] 
Oa  the  Continent  u  it  much  used  as  a  coiMlimenl  with  food. 
In  England  it  is  used  in  medicine.  chieUj  Mt  %  nalOWHf 
principle.    It  is  also  emplnyod  as  a  dye. 

SAFFRON  WALUKN.  [Essax.] 

SAGALASSUS.  [Pisioia.] 

8AOAN,  a  m»diati»ed  principality  in  Lower  Siletia.  4S0 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  42.000  inhabitants,  is  a  circle 
of  itie  goverument  of  Ltegnitx  in  that  province.  It  waa 
originally  a  part  of  tbe  principality  of  Glogau,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a  partition  between  the  sons  of  Uenry  Vlll.  in 
IS9A,  it  hod  princes  of  iU  uwn.  It  camo afleraarda  to  tho 
crown  of  Bohemia,  and  waa  giv«a  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
U.  to  tbe  oelebrmted  Wallensteio.  after  whoae  murder  u  ro- 
VL'rle  l  tn  Kie  rro^u  It  was  sold  in  1646  to  Prince  Lob- 
kutttix.  I  rum  wlioke  family  it  was  purchased,  in  17b6,  for 
l.iuo.ooo  florins,  by  Peter  Biron.duke  nf  (A)urlaiid,uti  whoae 
deaita,  in  ISuO,  it  leH  to  his  eldtst  daughter  and  beiresa, 
Catherine,  prinoMO  of  Oourland,  who  took  the  title  of 
ducbesa  of  Sagan.  Sagan.  the  eepital  of  tbe  principality,  it 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bober.  It  ia  atrongly 
fortified,  lias  three  gates,  three  suburbs,  two  handsome 
squareii,  and  a  fine  ducal  palace,  with  beautiful  gardens  and 
park.  The  inhabitant*,  now  nearly  6uu«j,  ;nt  lui  the  most 
CathiriMa,   There  ate  aix  Roman  Cathelia 
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eburcbM  Mtd  chapels,  one  ProtMlant  church,  a  Roman 
CatboUe  gymnasium,  several  Protestant  and  Catholic 
■okiiolf,  a  aSDlinary  for  Romaa  Catholic  ichoolm«at«ra. 
a  thwtn,  and  thne  hoapitab.  The  iohabitaiito  iMna- 

factuie  linen,  woollen  rW.h'i,  ralicot,  laaling-wax,  paper,  and 
looking  glasses.  On  au  ^:it.L  i  t  '.ower  near  one  of  toe  gates 
the  celebrated  astiunoracr  Keplijr  had  an  obaervatorv  in 
the  t.me  of  WuUeustein*  who  puiit>«;sbed  the  principalitjr from 
1627  10  IC  U. 

SAGAPE'NUlt  «ftid  by  Willdanow  to  ba  ;rielded  bv 
Tmi\M  pereiea.  which  no  oao  tORorda  as  oortuo.  though 

it  is  generally  believed  to  be  furnished  by  some  species 
of  Ferula.  The  |)lanl  (or  ]ilants)  which  yield  it  grow  in 
Por-ia  and  other  regions  of  the  East.  It  is  procured  in  the 
same  vay  as  a»»afuittda.  It  occurs  either  la  tears  or  irregular 
BMasaa,  of  a  dirty  brownbll  colour,  containing  in  the  interior 
while  or  yellowiah  graini.  It  i«  difficult  to  braak  (unless 
when Tery  old),  it  tenaeioos,  atid  not  easily  powdered, except 
in  winter.  It  lias  the  game  nlliaeeoiis  odour,  but  less 
powerful,  as  assarojlidH,  with  a  naufeeonsly  biUer,  acrid, 
guttural  taste. 
It  consists  of,  in  the  100  porta,  according  to  i'ellctier  :— 


Reein 

Qttin  .  .  . 
Baieonn  • 

Pf  i-i;lt:ir  substaiicD  , 
Ai  iduJous  malate  of  lime 
Vflbtilo  oil.  inclttding  Ion 


64-26 
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Biandes  found  only  S*78  Mr  oool*of  tolatile  oil,  and  less 
nsin  than  in  the  abov«;  ma  GeiKer  laya  it  baa  leae  volatile 
oil  than  asafostida ;  while  Pelletier'a  aitalyiia  give*  nearly 

throe  times  as  much.  Tho  re!<in,  by  the  action  of  hot  hydro- 
cbloric  acid,  buconie*  firht  reddish,  llieii  bine,  and  at  last 
brown.  Formerly  there  wero  two  kinds  of  Sagapenum'in 
commerce,  but  at  present  only  the  worst  of  the  two  is  met 
vitib  It  ia  Mid  to  be  aduliented  with  assafciiidKaiid  bdel- 
lium, lu  aetion  on  the  hiuMn  tyatem  i»  Dm  sraw  as  that 
of  assaffBtida  antl  other  fttid  guni*reaina.  [AraATCBnoA.] 
S.\GE.  [Salvia.] 

SAGE.  LE.  ALAIN-RENE*,  was  bom  .Ma>  S,  1668.  at 
the  villoge  of  8ai7.eaii,  wineii  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of 
Ruis  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  in  France,  about  ten 
miles  from  Vauncs,  (he  capital  of  that  department.  His 
father.  Claude  Lb  fiage>  who  waa  a  lawyer,  and  held  the 
oAloe  of  resfttrar  of  tbeOoar  Royale  of  Roia.  died  in  168«; 
he  bequeaiTied  a  moderotf  i  i  perty  to  bis  *on,  nr  rl  i  Titru?.ted 
both  sou  and  pruperty  to  uii  laicle,  who  sent  yi  ui.g  Le  Sage 
to  be  instructe<l  in  the  Jesuitu'  colleRe  at  Valines,  wheie  he 
became  nn  e<ipecial  favourite  of  Pore  Bochard,  then  at  the 
bead  of  thai  college,  who  bestowed  much  pains  on  his 
•diication.  The  uncle  is  said  to  have  dieaipated  the  pro- 
]ienv,  and  youni;  Le  Ssge.  on  leaving  the  eollege,  appears 
to  have  obtained  and  held  for  five  or  six  vr  us  rm  offii  u  m 
tho  collection  of  the  taxes  in  his  native  proviin;^  t.4  BcUtati)  . 

Le  Sage,  haviin;  been  deprived  of  hisoftiee,  went  to  Pans 
in  1692.  with  the  intention  of  going  through  a  course  of 
philoaopby  and  law.  and  at  the  same  time  of  inaking  interest 
to  obtaia  another  tiuiaiion.  Hie  baodaon*  penen  and 
agreeable  manneri.  bit  talento,  and  hit  tatte  ibr  elegant 
literature  procured  him  admi>sion  to  the  best  society.  In 
1634  he  married  the  dau^hier  of  a  citizen  of  Pans.  Dnn- 
chet,  with  whom  he  liad  become  intimate  while  proseeuiing 
bis  studies  in  the  umveiMty  ot  Paris,  persuaded  bim  to  pro- 
duce, from  the  Latin  version  of  Jaques  Bongars.  the  Letters 
of  Ariaimietuab  which  ia  rather  an  imitation  than  a  tranala* 
tion.  It  waa  printed  in  1699  at  Cbarirea,  but  with  the  im* 
print  of  Rotterdam,  1  vol.  12mo.,  at  the  cx(>ensu  ofOaMfllMt, 
who  was  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  (Jtiartros. 

Le  Sage  had  been  admitte<l  avocat  au  parlement  dc  Pans, 
but  he  subsequently  dropped  the  detignaiiou,  and  also  re* 
liaquished  some  small  otbce  which  he  held,  in  order  that 
Im  night  derot*  hiouelf  to  literature.  The  Abb£  de  Lyonne 
became  hia  patron,  and  beatowed  upon  bim  a  pension  of 
6t'0  livres;  and  to  hira  aUo  Le  Sago  appears  to  liave  been 
indebted  for  his  introduction  lo  ihe  Sfwaiiih  language  and 
liieraiure.  He  now  pro<luced  '  Le  Tmtire  puni,' a  comedy 
in  tive  acts,  imitated  from  the  'Traicion  busoa  el  Castigo'  of 
F.  de  Roxas  (Paris.  I7U0) ; '  Don  Fehx  de  Mendor-e,'  Uken 
from  a  piece  by  Lupe  de  Vei^  (Paria,  1700);  and  '  Lb  Point 
d*Honneur,*s  comMv  in  five  aola,  flrom  the  *  No  hay  Amtgo 
oara  Aiivik;ij'  uf  V.  >K:  R'jxss,  which  was  perfonn<  il  ;u  ihf. 
I'b^ue  Jrraii^s,  bu;  with  litUe  aucoeaa.  XIm  two  &ut 


pla)»  xw.ti-  ne  t  represented,  and  tho  last,  when  he  aftcrwarda 
reduced  it  to  three  acta,  and  brouehi  it  out  at  the  TL^Ua 
Italian  m  1  J2&,  under  the  title  of '  L'Arbitce  deeDiff&xeoda,' 
was  only  played  twice.  Le  8age*e  neit  effort  waa  *Lm 
Nonvelles  Aventuros  do  Don  Quichotte,*  trattalatisd  from 
Avollancda's  frigid  continuation  of  the  work  of  Cervantaa 
(1704-1706.  -2  vuls  i  2n>a).  This  translation  obtained  u 
little  favour  from  the  French  public  as  the  origioal  bad 
from  the  Spaajdi. 

l»  Saga  wia  dow  38  yean  of  egib  and  bit  laboara  bad 
hitherto  been  to  little  nurpoae;  but  be  had  been  tiaintag 
himself  for  a  brit;hter  display  of  h:-  powers.  He  had  made 
himself  fiimiliar  wiih  the  litenitu.'-u  uf  the  Spaniah  drama, 
unrivalled  for  H-  n  ln^cssof  invention;  ho  liad  been  filling 
his  mind  with  Spanish  scenes  and  incidents  and  characters 
drawn  from  that  great  storehousti ;  and  ne  bad  been  perfect- 
ing bit  eiylob  origiDelly  fonaed  en  the  aound  prioctpioa  of  a 
clataieal  edueation,  by  hoe  traatlationa.  In  1 7«7 '  Don  Ciaar 

Ursin.'  a  romeri','  in  five  acts,  imitated  fr-jm  C:;l-l(-ron.  \^.^« 
pei  ionued  at  il.o  'iat;aire  Fran^ais  witlioui  auc^eain,  mihIo  a 
iilile  pieco  of  liis  own,  'Crispin,  Rival  de  son  Muhre,' 
pUyijd  at  Pans  on  the  same  day.  had  a  brilliant  run,  and 
indeed  is  said,  in  liveliness,  interest,  and  especially  truth  of 
dialogue,  to  be  bardly  infeHhr  to  Molidre,  Seou  afierwarde 
appeared  bit  *  Diablo  Boiteux,*  of  wbwb  be  bed  borrowed  the 

name  nnA  th  :  Icn  itiijr  i  lua  from  'El  Diablo  Cojuelo'  of 
Luis  V'eieii  de  tjui.-',.ii a,  i»iid  of  which  indeed  u  is  prupetly 
a  continuation  (Puns  17U7).  Its  success  was  prodi^iuus, 
which  wa»  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  mut-h  of 
the  satire  being  aimed  at  contemporary  chai;iiciers  of  emi- 
nence in  Pane ;  but  tbe  true  drawing  and  rteh  oolounng  of 
its  pictures,  whieh  am  eopied  tnm  w  ranks  of  soeteiy.  and 
itp  m  rvr  us,  rlear,  and  correct  style,  Iki. l  tr.;-  .  s  reputation 
lasting,  in  17'iC  he  auKiueulcd  the  work  ^)  a<idiiioiial 
volume,  and  in  1737  added  to  it  the  *  Eniretten  des  Cii«- 
min^s  de  Madrid,'  and  'Les  Bequilles  du  Uiabie  BoUeux,' 
the  first  a  continuation  of  tho  work  bv  Le  Sago  btmM*t 
and  tbe  last  a  eal«gy  of  it  br  the  Abbd  &>rdebo. 

Li  Sege  bad  oflSrad  to  tne  ThCttre  Franfaia  a  piece  ia 
one  act  called  *  Les  Etiennes  '  '.Wiich  was  to  have  been  per* 
formed  January  1,  17uH,  bui  ihu  actors  relii^  to  play  tt; 
upon  whkch  Le  Sage  extended  it  to  live  acts,  and  gave  it 
tbe  title  of  *  Til rcnei  '  The  piece  was  levelled  at  the  cot 
ruptionsof  tho^4.  \w>  mauagra  the  revenue  and  farmed  tbe 
turn,  tba  naltoiiers,  traitaata,  and  otbera  of  thai  elaat. 
Tbis  powerfbl  body,  being  aware  of  the  aim  of  the  ptee^  of 
which  Lc  Sago  li  u  nil  ^  iiie  parts  to  his  literary  friends, 
used  their  uiuiusi  cxliuuu*  to  prcvcnl  its  performance, 
and  even  offered  tho  author,  it  is  said,  lUO.C'UO  fiancs  to 
suppress  it,  but  he  refused  the  bribe.  Tbey  bad  belter  su«- 
cess  however  with  the  players,  and  would  hav«  tnumphud. 
if  an  order  of  Monaeigiiear,  dated  October  13,  ltmi»  bed 
not  been  addressed  to  theaetors  in  these  tennt:— *lfoa* 
-^iigneur  having  been  informed  that  tin-  k;ti^'v  cumijariy 
object  to  perform  ('  font  dirticuU6  do  jouei  >  a  piece  enntied 
'*  Turcarei,  ou  lo  Finaniicr,"  commands  ihem  to  learn  it  and 
to  play  It  forihwitU.'  The  performance  touk  place  Febntaiy 
14,  1709,  and  tho  success  was  even  greater  than  bad  beaa 
anticipated.  This  comedy  ia  entirely  Le  Sage's  ova*  and 
IS  greatly  superior  to  any  f  thoae  which  he  had  hw^ 
rowed  from  the  Spanish.  A  little  piece  called  '  La  Ton- 
tine,' which  had  been  accepted  at  lim  Tue&ire  Fraiifsis. 
waa,  owing  to  intrigue  wiibm  or  without  tbe  ibeeire,  not 
performed  till  1732  Disgusted  with  this  and  other  con- 
duct of  a  similar  kind,  Le  Sage  resolved  to  relinouish  tbe 
legitimate  drama  and  thentyal  ibeaire.  We  find  him  m 
1710  assisting  his  friend  Francois  Pens  de  la  Cruix,  who 
was  then  beginning  to  publish  '  Mille  el  Un  Jours. '  by 
correcling  the  language  aud  improving  the  stylo  of  the 
translation. 

Le  Sage's  next  work  wia  bit  novel  of  *  6d  Blaa  de  8aa< 
tdlane:'  2  vcda.  itnowwere  pttbliahed  b  l7lrfw«ol.  9  m 

1724,  end  vol.  4  in  1736. 

Three  different  and  indeed  discordant  charges  have  been 
made  B>:ainsi  ibis  wmk. 

I'he  drat  charge  was  made  by  Brusen  de  la  Martinidra, 
and  followed  up  by  Voltaire,  who  says  ('  Siicle  de  tdttii 
XIV.')  that  the  novel  iaeotinily  taben  from  the  *  Rrtacianai 
de  la  Vida  del  Bseudero  Doa  Haiao  Obregoa*  of  Via* 
cent  Espinel.  This  charge  waa  soon  found  to  be  as  abeuid 
as  il  WBM  malignanl,  by  merely  looking  into  Espiiit- I's  work, 
vil.ivh  |ij r.^iHii i'.-j  I e~fiii  1, i.iiice  to  tile  v,i'iL  u"'  1  Sage 
eiliiei  in  ilie  uauative,  iha  fharartew^  or  the  dialague. 
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Tile  next  charge  waa  raado  by  ibo  Jesuit  Fktber  Isla, 
wfv)  translaicd  *  Gil  Bias'  into  Spanish,  and  gave  it  the  title 
of  '  Gil  Bim  do  Santillana  buelio  &  su  Pftlria.'  Thi«  work 
was  completed  by  the  Vive  Isla  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  in  1781, 
but  was  not  publubed  till  1787  (Madnd,  4  ToU.  4to.)-  lUa 
OMd  in  1783.  H«  uiMrts  that  *  Oil  BIm'  «u  originally 
written  in  Spaniab  in  1635  ;  that  thr  wnrk  was  denounced 
to  tbe  fcovernment  of  the  day,  which  piuiitbited  the  print- 
ing of  it,  and  seized  the  MS.:  but  that  the  author,  havin<^ 
had  time  lo  take  a  copy,  (led  with  it  to  France,  where  he 
liod  in  1640  ;  that  ihi.^  MS.  having  accidentally  fallen  into 
the  buMb  of  L*  Sase^  b«  formed  his  *  Gil  Ulaa'  out  of  it. 
It  baa  been  uaerted  that  a  MS.,  apparently  that  vUeh  had 
been  mzed  from  the  uuihor,  is  st  ll  ir.  the  Escurial,  and 
that  this  MS.  is  evidently  not  a  Ir.itia  at.uii  from  the  French 
work.  ThiS  statement  is  disproved  by  the  facts  that  Isia 
tranftlated  Sage's  work,  and  not  the  original,  that  «uch 
original  baa  never  been  publisbad,  and  tbak  than  ia  no 
evidanoa  of  its  having  evar  taaaa  aaan. 

Thaae  two  charges  were  axamtned  and  raAitad  by  Le 
Comte  Francois  It  Nv  nfrh?iif:\u,  in  an  'Sxamen  de  la  Ques- 
tion de  savoir  si  U;  Sa^i:  A  jteiir  do  Gil  Bias,  ou  s'll  I'a 
pria  de  1  Espagnol,'  Itt)  J 

Another  charge  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Llorente,  in  a 
amall  Tolnme  published  in  1822, '  Critical  Obaamtions  on 
tlia  RomanoB  of  Oil  Blaai'  ia  vhioh  bo  aNarta  that  U  is 
taken  fW»ni  an  tmpnbltahed  voHe  called  *  Tha  Baehator  of 
Salamanca.'  We  hive  nql  the  means  of  examinmf;;-  info 
tbe  pm-iicnilars  of  this  charge,  but  have  no  doubt  thai  it  is 
just  as  unfuur  Jii  1  as  the  two  former. 

Le  Sbko  bad  ceased,  as  wc  have  said,  to  write  for  tbe 
TbMtre  Francis,  but  he  bad  three  sons  and  a  daof^ter* 
whom  tbe  means  of  respectable  subsistence  must  be  pro- 
rarad.  l>e  Sage's  charaoler  was  one  of  independence,  and 
he  si  ciiiH  to  have  had  a  preference  for  the  fruita  of  honest 
luduatry  at  a  time  when  place  and  pension  were  eagerly 
and  un^^crupulously  sought  for  by  literary  men  in  France. 
Uigb  aa  hia  reputation  bad  now  become,  be  was  not  ashamed 
to  employ  about  six  and  twenty  years  of  his  life— 1713  to 
1738— in  writing  small  piaees  for  tbe  theatrical  exhibitions 
at  the  ftirs  of  Bt  Germain  and  St.  Laurent  Fuzelier, 
D*Orneval,  Autrnu,  Piron,  Lafont,  and  Fromaget  were  his 
fellow-labourers.  Upwards  of  100  pieces  were  produced  in 
the  ponod  above  mentioned,  of  which  Le  Sage  was  the  sole 
author  of  24.  and  conjointly  of  many  of  tha  others.  Those 
pieces,  with  hardly  an  axoaptioo,  were  exeassivaly  popular. 
Ho  published  thecnaler  pert  of  them,  in  oonjunction  with 
D'Orneval.  in  a  colleetion  which  they  called  tbe  '  Th6itre 
de  la  Foire,'  9  vols.  r2iQo.  and  10  vols.  l  imo. 

In  the  mean  time  however  Le  Sage  was  occupied  with 
other  ciimposiiions.  His  '  Roland  I'Amouroux,'  an  imita- 
tion rather  than  a  version  of  Bojaido's  'C^lando  Innamo- 
rato,'  was  published  in  numbers  from  1717  to  17SL  He  is 
laid  to  bava  got  rid  of  moat  of  tfa«  aisKgeiatioiis  of  tbe 
Italian,  but  to  have  lost  his  fire.  In  173t  appoared  'Les 
Aventures  de  Guzman  d'.Mfarachc,'  a  compressed  imitation 
of  'La  Vida  y  Hochos  del  Picaro  Guzman  de  Alfarache'  of 
Alenian,  but  superior  to  the  original,  and  which  has  en- 
tirely superseded  the  previous  translations.  In  the  same 
year* he  publi>hed  '  Les  Aventures  do  Robert  dit  la  Cheva- 
lier de  Beauchesne,'  3  vols.  ISnra.  This  work  is  not  pn>- 
j  crly  a  Action,  but  a  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  adven- 
tures of  [I  [Mi'iiiL',  1 1  lu'1  rd  frDiri  Mil-  iiemorials  furnished 
by  his  widow.  This  was  lullowed  in  1734  by  the  two  first 
parts  of  'L'Histoire  d'EstevaniUe  Goniales,  surnomme  lo 
Gareon  do  bonne  Humour,'  2  vols.  12mon  which  La  Sage 
professes  to  be  an  imitation  of  *  El  Escudero  Obregon'  be- 
fore meattuned,  but  to  whieh  it  bears  little  resemblance  ex- 
cept in  a  few  circumstanees  of  narrative  which  have  been 
borrowed.  In  1736  he  published  *UneJourn6e  des  Parques,' 
12mo,  a  dialogue  full  of  philosophy  and  wit,  iho  tlioughls 
bold  and  original,  and  expressed  with  great  energy.  This 
WKH  alto  liie  year  in  which  be  completed  '  Gil  Bias,'  a  work 
which  be  seenu  to  have  written  especially  fur  posterity,  and 
to  which  ha  davotad  a  huie  nortion  of  tha  baslsariod  of  bis 
lilb.  In  1738,  tha  year  in  which  he  produced  the  last  of  bis 
little  operas,  he  pubtishe  l  'Li-  Bac  ln  licr  do  Salamanca,' 2 
vols.  l2mo.,  and  in  ir^i)  'La  \  aliso  trouv^,'  12mo., 
anonymously,  whicii  l  oi.sists  of  about  thirty  letters  sup 
posed  to  b«  written  by  different  persons  on  satincai  subjects. 
Bis  la.st  work  was '  Un  MAlangeamusantdeSailliesd'Esprit 
at  da  Traits  Historiques  les  plus  fr^panta»'  1  Iftmo. 
Le  8 appears  to  have  pssaad  bn  VM  «f  litaiwy  aetivity 


in  great  douaeslic  happiness,  which  was  orilv  disturbed  \lf 
his  eldest  and  his  thirtl  son  ha?ing  become  a  t  i  s.  a  profea- 
sion  to  which  Le8a{>o  had  a  strong  dislike.  He  bad  brought 
bis  eldest  son  up  to  the  bar,  but  be  left  it,  and,  under  the 


nana  of  Mootmfoil,  aflouiiad  a  high  repntatlos 
as  an  actor.  La  Baga  had  ceased  to  hava  any  intoreoniaa 

with  him  ;  but  the  second  son,  who  had  obtained  the  pre- 
ferment of  n  canon  at  Roulogne-sur-Mer,  contrived,  by  a 
maiKBuvrc,  to  get  the  old  niun  to  see  bis  son  play  a  rharac- 
ter  ill  '  Turcaf«t,'  with  which  he  was  so  much  delighted  that 
a  reconciliation  took  place,  and  thoy  aAerwards  lived  on 
terms  of  tha  Jiraaiast  friendship  It  is  ralatod  that  while 
M ontmfcdl  was  at  tha  theotrs,  Lo  flage  passod  his  avenings 
at  a  caf6  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  n  irlencc,  where  the 
company  ufcd  to  assemble  round  him,  and  to  get  upon  chairs 
and  tables  to  listen  to  'the  old  man  eloquent."  Tiie  death 
however  of  this  favourite  son,  in  SL-pieinber,  1743,  at  tbe 
age  of  forly-eight.  was  a  severe  blow  fur  him. 

At  tbe  end  of  1 743  he  retiiad  to  Boulogne^  with  his  with 
and  daughter,  in  order  to  be  near  his  son  thonnon.  and 

here  be  died.  November  17,  1747.  His  wife  Stirvivod  liA 
176'2:  both  of  them  died  at  the  ageofeiKhly. 

The  great  work  of  Lc  Sage  is  in*  '  Gd  Bias,'  perhaps  of  its 
kind  the  Rrst  of  all  novels,  and  one  that  has  the  rare  merit 
of  always  being  read  with  new  pleasure.  This  superiority  is 
not  owing  to  the  interest  of  the  suiry»  for  whan  a  story  it 
well  knoim,  a  novel  loses  that  part  of  its  attraetion,  and  its 
permanent  sucws  must  depend  on  other  qualities.  When 
a  person  has  finished  a  chapter  of  *  Gil  Bias,'  he  will  generally 
have  nearly  equal  pleasure  in  beginning  to  read  it  over 
again  ,■  and  the  reason  is  this — '  Gil  Bias'  is  a  series  of  pictures 
of  human  life  uodarall  its  aspects.  Tbe  various  adven> 
tuna  of  Gil  Bhn  oottcen  ua  Itttia;  w«onl|ieooUeet  him  be- 
eatiae  of  tha  naraons  with  whom  throogh  him  we  become 
acquainted.  We  neither  like  hitn  nor  dislike  biin  ;  we  do 
not  admire  or  respect  him.  Ho  introduces  us  to  a  great 
variety  of  personages  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  whose 
failings  ana  vices  are  painted  in  enduring  colours.  Though 
somewhat  of  (ha  iniarest  of  tbe  novel  arises  from  tha  great 
variety  of  adventares,  and  the  delineation  of  manners  poeu- 
liar  to  Spain,  it  is  as  a  gallery  of  portrails  that  the  work 
Will  always  maintain  Us  interest.  It  is  true  that  the  author 
generally  gives  us  the  portraits  of  rogues  or  fools,  or  of  per- 
sons whose  distinguisliing  trait  is  some  weakness  of  cha- 
racter; but  it  is  also  true  that  the  portraits  are  likenesses, 
and  represent  a  large  class.  As  in  all  great  works  of  tbe 
kind,  the  author  ia  never  obtruded  on  ns.  Wo  think  not  of 
the  wonderful  art  whieh  has  produced  what  appears  to  be 
completely  simple  and  nntural.  It  would  be  dittirult  to  find 
an  idle  or  unmeaning  ptirasc  in  the  whole  book,  [larticularly  in 
the  first  two  volume*,  which  in  many  respects  are  the  best. 
The  expression  is  suited  tn  ihe  thought  with  perfect  pro- 
priety;  there  is  nothing  su;  Lrt{uous,and  nothingwantea  in 
tbe  way  of  explanation.  W  hi  le  we  admirt  tha  inn  u  me  rablo 
delicate  touches  which  make  up  the  whole  of  a  picture,  we 
And  them  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole,  to  which  each  ' 
part  bears  its  just  proportion  ;  a  merit  which  arises  from  the 
author's  clear  perception  of  what  was  required  for  the  de- 
lineation of  each  character,  and  the  exquisite  taste  which 
guided  him  to  the  adoption  of  a  para^  simple,  and  nervous 
stylo  of  axpreaion.  A  great  work  or  a  great  intollw^ual 

C>wer  of  any  kind  is  always  the  fSruit  of  mature  years, 
c  Sage,  as  already  observed,  published  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Gil  Bias  in  1715,  when  he  was  47  years  of  age,  and  the 
fourth  and  last  in  1735,  when  he  had  attained  his  6  7lh  vear. 

The  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Le  Sage  have  been  col- 
led cd  and  pubUi>hed  untler  tbe  title  of 'CEurres  Choisiasda 
La  Sag**' Parisb  1733»  13  vols.  6vo.,  and  1810.  16  vols.  8vo. 
Most  of  his  novels  have  been  fi-equently  reprinted,  but  espe- 
cislly  'Gil  Rlr,c;,'  -nhl  h  hr;s  i]  i  ared  in  all  forms  from  tbe 
most  splendid  typography  and  embellishments  to  the  hum- 
blest. It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe;  the  English  translation  is  by  Dr.  Smollett.  'Le 
Diable  Boiteux'  is  irunslated  into  En;;luh  under  the  title  of 
'  Tho  Devil  on  Two  Sticks and  we  have  also  translations  of 
the  *  l^ehslor  of  Salamanca,*  and  of  roost  of  the  other  novels. 

S  ArrKRETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
Rbmnmeaj,  formed,  by  M.  A.  Brongniart,  of  old  species  of 
Zi/}t  )iii:i  and  of  Rhamnus,  and  named  after  M.  Sagvret,  a 
French  vegetable  physiologist.  The  species  are  found  in 
both  South  and  North  America,  Java.  China,  and  ra  India 
along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  The  genus  is  characler- 
iaad hy  having  a  five-cieit  pitcber'sbaped  calyx;  petals  fiva^ 
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•onvelnte  or  mMalUte;  •t«m«iif  flvn,  bwring  o«»to  tvo-| 

«c!le<l  anthers;  «li»k  Heshy,  cuivshapw!.  ginlinK  the  ovary; 
•vary  almost  immersed  in  the  di^k,  three  celled ;  style 
short,  lliirk  ;  stigmas  ihiee.  sei>s>ile  or  ihree-lubed  ;  fruit  un- 
kaowQ.  The  species  rurm  shrulis.  Muh  slender,  usually 
thoroy  blWiebes ;  leaves  ncurly  nblung,  laoewUtc  and  ser- 
nto;  flowers  smilU  en»«d«d  io  uiUarr  wr  i«raiiiMl  spikes. 
Th*  only  Kpeeiet  wbieh  roquim  portiouiv  notiee  »  8.  ibee*- 
l*Oi|V#hicli  IS  remarkable  ;is  being  eniplovid  a*  a  substitute 
fyr  tea,  oven  m  Cliiiia,  whore  tlie  poor  are  (le»i'nbed  by  0»- 
beck  OS  making  u*c  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  uf  ilie  true  lea,  and  fur  which  it  maktiS  a  good  aab- 
Itilutc  fnim  its  n^lringenev  and  fngiaoee. 
8AGHALIEN.  (Jaaakai.] 

SAOl'NA,  tha  name  of  a  gonns  of  plants,  from  Mcino. 

to  cram  or  fatten,  u  name  nut  very  appmpriate.  This 
genus  belongs  tu  the  natural  ordtT  AUinaeeic,  ami  is  cha- 
racterised by  posaensin);  an  inferior  calyx,  with  four  spread- 
iun  permanent  sepal*,  four  ovate  obtuse  petals,  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  four  stamens,  superior  ovary,  with  four  abort 
•tytfli^  eapaulo  apUuing  into  four  valvoa.  and  nnmerous 
niauto  saeda  attaelied  to  a  oentral  placenta.  Four  species 
are  indigeitoUK  to  Britain.  They  fm  tn  small  herbs,  which  are 
▼ery  genei  ally  diffused  over  the  tem  peraie  regions  <i  f  the  j^lobe. 

SAGIITA  (the  ArruwK  This  consiel.aiion  is  one  of  the 
old  ones,  and  is  situated  over  the  back  of  Aquila.  In 
CoNSTELtATtoN  U  is  sut«d  ibat  Sagitu  k  «  part  of  Aauila 
in  Araiua;  but  tbiiw  ibousb  vpry  oommonly  MMod,  is 
•rroneoua,  as  ia  noticed  hj  Grotius  in  hia  notes  on  Antus ; 
though  the  edition  of  Giotius  himself  counienancc<i  tlie 
error  in  the  plates.  Gr.otiuii  traces  the  mitfiBk"  to  Ger- 
Banicus  in  his  Latin  ver^mn. 
■  Tbe  priacipal  stars  are  as  follows: — 
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SAGrrTATlIA  (from  sagitta,  an  arrow,  a  terra  indipat- 
inK  the  shape  of  the  leaves),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  AliKmncee.  Tlie  genus  is 
dwweteriied  by  poMMiinn berrcn  and  fur.il '  [lowers,  with 
•  3  leaved  cilys  end  three  petela.  The  fertile  Howere  bat  e 
tramerooa  niatits  eolleeted  tnto  e  beed,  end  one  aaeded  rom- 

presscd  and  margined  ppricarps.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  waler-plants,  and  are  found  in  the  hotter  and  leniperatc 
parts  of  the  ^1o1k>,  and  are  freaucnlly  remai  kablo  for  the 
oeauly  of  iheir  flower*.  The  only  species  indijjenous  in  this 
•omntry  ia  ihe  S.  BOgitli/olia,  common  arrowhead,  which  Is 
known  by  Ua  arrow'abaped  leaves  vitb  lanceolate  straight 
uibes.  The  rbisonete  «tf  many  of  tlie  speeiea  oontain  amy- 
laccous  matter,  and  furm  a  nutritious  food,  for  uhich  pur- 
pose they  ate  said  to  be  used  by  Ihe  Ckilmuc  Tartars. 

SAi.frTA'RIUS  (the  Arc-bor),  one  of  the  cotisu  llar,,,iiR 
of  z  dl.tc.  the  figure  of  which  is  that  of  a  ct^iitaur  draw- 
ing I  le  j>>w.  and  situated  below  Aquila,  between  Scorpiua 
and  Caprieomtiet  U  mnst  not  be  confounded  witb  Okn- 
TAVtoe.  The  raytbological  aecount  of  this  constellation  is 
very  meagre,  and  ronOnnatory  of  the  reason  given  in  CoN- 
ervLLATtoK  why  the  Greeks  could  not  have  been  the  first 
to  give  names  to  the  constellai nms.  Hyt'iims  can  find  no 
more  illustrious  mortal  to  fix  in  this  part  of  the  heavens  than 
Qotni^  tbe  ten  of  Xupbenw^  tba  mtnn  of  tin  HMMi 


but  it  is  worth  notinc  that  he  lays  many  (in  his  tun*}  At* 

nicd  that  the  original  figure  was  that  of  ncenlaur. 
The  principal  stars  are  as  fbltows:— 
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SAGO,  a  word  »ignifyliit,',  in  ihc  lanpuageof  the  Papua*, 
bread,  since  it  ronititutC!«  the  staple  article  of  fcx)d  of  the 
:nhabitaiit8  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  other  parts 
where  the  plants  whidi  yield  it  grow.  It  is  not  a  8«ed. 
M  WMnetimes  auppoaed.  but  Ihe  arins  from  the  atem  of 
aeveial  palms  and  palm-like  n»tablea,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Sagus  Rumphii.  Willd.  (Metroxylon  Sagus) ; 
the  Sagns  Rox. :  the  Saiperus  Rumphii,  Rox.  (Go- 

mulus  Gommuto,  Rumph. ;  Sai^s  vinifera,  Pers.) ;  the 
Ph(Enix  farinifera,  Corypha  umbraculifera,  aome  Cycase», 
and  even  a  Zamia,  but  thme  last  yield  a  very  inferior  sort. 
The  seeds  of  Dolichoe  ehineDiia  are  used  in  North  America 
ibr  brawl,  and  also  a  starch  procured  firom  (he  tvbtis  of  the 
Convolvulos  Batatas  is  beat  up  with  tha  fhrlne  of  the 
Euterpecaribmintosaf?n  in  the  \V(-.t  Indies.  Of  late  years 
a  very  fine  sapo  has  been  brought  from  Brazil,  which  is  roost 
likely  procund  from  the  Mauhtia  flexuosa.  and  some  of  the 
other  tnasjnificent  palms  of  that  country.  Sago  is  a  variety 
of  starch,  prepared  by  the  plant  for  the  use  of  the  flowers 
and  lntit»  end  is  moat  abundant  just  befora  the  eTolution  or 
appeenneeof  the  spadix  or  flower-bud,  which  fa  Vnown  by 
a  whitish  dust  transuding  throu^jh  and  covering  llio  loaves. 
At  this  time  the  stem  is  cut  down,  near  the  bane,  ntnl  then 
divided  into  pieces  of  five  or  six  feet  in  len^ili  '  A  part  of 
the  outer  hard  wood  is  then  sliced  off,  and  the  workman, 
coming  to  the  pith,  cutoMMM  Ae  lonjjitudiMl  Bbres  and 
the  piui  logether,  laavinf  a  part  at  eaeb  end  nneot.  to  that 
when  it  is  excavated  there  remains  a  tmugh,  into  which  the  I 
pulp  is  ai;nin  put,  mixed  with  water,  and  beaton  with  n  piece 
of  wood;  the  fibres,  being  then  separattMl  frum  the  pulp.  (lu,u 
at  the  top,  and  the  Hour  subsides.  After  buin^  tIinu  itI  m  ilii* 
manner  by  aeveral  waters,  the  pulp  is  put  into  cylindrical 
baskala  made  of  the  leaves  of  (Iw  tree ;  and,  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  SOBM  tine^  those  Imskets  are  generally  sunk  in  fresh 
water  to  keep  it  moist,  for  the  pulp  will  keep  long  if  pre- 
served from  the  air,  but  if  exposed  it  presently  turns  SOW.* 
(Forrest's  I'oyage  to  thf  Moluccat.  p.  39.) 

The  quantity  yielded  by  one  tree  is  prodigious.  Five  or 
six  hundred  pounds  are  not  an  unusual  produce  for  one  tree; 
and  as  the  vafalalioa  Mill  remains  after  being  felled,  a  stem 
again  sprinn  up^  wbieh  goes  through  the  diflereot  stages  of 
growth  till  it  is  fit  Ibr  the  axe. 

Tbe  flour  or  powder  is  rarely  imixirted,  granulated  sago 
lifintj  the  state  in  which  it  is  commonly  brouf^ht  to  Europe. 
*  To  hrinc  it  into  this  slate  from  the  flour,  it  must  be  mois- 
tened and  passed  through  a  sieve  into  an  iron  pot  (very shallow) 
held  over  a  fire,  which  enables  it  to  assume  a  globular  form. 
ThiM  all  onrgrained  aage  is  half  baked,  and  will  keep  long.' 
(Forrest)  Of  this  granahited  sago  there  are  two  Tarietiei. 

the  common  or  brown  sa<;o,  and  pearl  sago.  The  latter  is  in 
small  hard  homy  or  semi-transparent  crains,  about  tho  siie 
of  a  pin's  head  ;  the  former  are  in  lart^er  t;niins,  about 
tbe  sise  of  the  grains  of  pearl  barley.  Both  are  inodorous,  | 
Mid  with  an  insipid  taste.  Thcv  swell  in  cold  water,  and 
sra  nearly  thoroughly  soluble  in  ooiling  water,  lo  aa  to  Jhrm 
a  Ihidi  ttareholike  somtion,  «^idi  may  m  used  as  a  pudding, 
or  prepared  in  ntlicr  ways  as  an  article  of  diet  for  ellildren 
and  invalids,  if  a  fanniiceous  diet  is  requirofl. 

SAGOUIN.  [Jaccht-s.  vol.  xiii..  p.  61]  The  term  Sa- 
goutns  or  Sa^otm  is  also  employed  by  M.  V.  Cuvier  and 
others  to  distinguish  the  second  division  of  the  monkeys  of 
the  New  Continent,  with  long  but  not  prehensile  tails. 
Under  this  diviaion  Utann  aitMiges  tlw  seneia  Sagui' 
niit,  Ladpb;  Nocnunu,  P.  Oar.;  and  PMeeia  [Basis]. 

Uosm. 

The  genus  Salinas  is  thus  defined  by  M.  I>esson :  — 
Same  character  as  in  the  Sapa  jous,  excepting  that  the  cars 
are  very  large  and  deformed,  and  that  the  tail  is  covered 
writli  abort  haiia.  Body  slender.  Facial  angle.  60  degrees 

Dental  ftnnala:— 

Inaiaon  ^ ;  ouiines  yzT]'  » 'wl"'" 
If*  Leeson  anangea  Ihe  following  species  under  tbe 

JtfMwk,  mtbnto^eir,  and  /tt/UoHtf. 

Example,  Saguinut  Sa'ureus. 

Desmption. — Size  about  that  of  a  squirrel,  hardly  more 
than  ton  inches  in  length  without  tin-  t.ul,  whirh  measures 
thirteen  or  fourteen  inches.  Body  greenish  yellow  above, 
liaeumine  greyish  on  the  thigh  and  una;  body  beneath, 
nearly  white.  Feel^  legs*  and  fora-wni  reddish  chestnut. 
Musne  dark;  Hia  rest  of  dia  flwa  and  ears  fleab'eolouTed. 
Tail  black  at  the  tip.  Ill  kolli  attranitioa  tlie  naila  of  tka 
P.  C,  Na  1270. 


tbumb^  are  broad :  tfaoti tf  tb«  rest of  llM  fl^fjM fi)i#^aii 

claw-like. 

This  IS  the  Simi'!  vriwrrvi,  I.mn  :  (\iVithri.T  sn'ureus, 
Geoff.;  Sagoin  Saimri,  and  Saimiri  of  tha-  French ; 
Saimirt  oT the  oativaa  of  the  Orinoao;  and  Tllfflf  Bob- 
boldt  «  r. 

loeaMfet.-'Brasil  and  OmuM'        '  ^  ' 

This  pretty  species  is  often  kept  by  the  natives  in  runfme- 
ment.  One  in  the  Paris  roen'i'jrcrio  is  descnbi'  i  t  y  M.  F. 
(  uvjcr  n-.  VL'iy  iil.i)lul  arnl  ^rndil-iimiiiiurril.  Tho  fail,  when 
the  animal  was  at  rest,  was  wound  round  the  1.  'ly  fir  limbs, 
a  position  in  which  it  was  kept  when  the  liit'ic  cri'sture 
slept,  which  it  did  fai  a  sitting  poataia^  with  the  bead  |ieot 
doem  haliMen  the  Ibre-legs;  but  the  tail  wuHifttt  lOH"^ 
asnpimrt.  This  Is  not  as  vnooamoB  ipaeiaa. 


Cuvier  will  not  allow  the  Sogouhu  and  SaSmirh  to  lie 

classed  (ii;.M<tl  rr,  ;unl  indeed  be  separates  the  Siiwi/n' above 
di  ycnbi'd  .iiul  tjgun  d  from  the  Sii;tjuinf,  making  the  SaAiJ 
intervene  between  the  firm^.  Ho  ^.i)  s  that  in  ih«  Satnnri 
the  tail  is  depressed,  and  censes  to  be  prehensile,  and  that 
thaheod  is  very  flat  He  also  observes  that  there  is  a  meOH 
bcaneoe  space  in  the  intoterbital  partitiMi  ia  tbe  akelatoo. 
Of  the  $agomfu  {Canttkris,  Cleof  ^  he  says  that  they 

have  the  tain  slender,  and  that  their  teeth  do  not  project, 
remarking  that  they  had  for  a  long  time  bii  n  as-ix-iated 
with  the  Sdirnirtf.  but  Uku  tl.o  beail  of  the  .Vii';i7;v  is 
hii^her,  and  that  tbtir  tannics  are  much  shorter,  bucii,  he 
observes,  are  the  Sa^omu  d  rna.fiiue  [Callit/inx  pertonata, 
Geofi^),  andthe&woiMa<iT<(^ori^  FeiMUiaF(iii^ 
Simia  liigtiu,  Hoitoo.). 

Tbe  first  of  these,  Callithrix  pertonata  (Sagw'nm  per 
sonatui)  is  greyish-yellow,  with  the  head  afid  the  four  bonds 
black,  and  a  rtdiii-h  tail. 

Lornlity. — Brazil,  where  it  is  found  between  the  Ibth  and 
21st  decrees  of  south  l.ititudc,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

Tbe  second,  Callithrix lugens  (Saguinut lugeni),  haaMtt 
body  of  a  shining  black,  with  a  purplish  Itutre  oaiifnf 
parts :  the  hair  so^  and  shining'.  The  face  has  theaopeai;^ 
ance  of  a  bluish- white  square  mask,  which  is  surronnaed  bf 
a  narrow  ninrj;in  of  a  purer  tinge,  wbik-  two  strip<*s  of  the 

'  «.Tiiie  c  lour  run  from  the  eyes  to  the  temples.  The  throat 
1  i.  irki  il  with  a  band  of  white,  of  w  inch  colour  are  the 
anterior  hands  on  the  outaidea,  ao  thattbey  there  resemblea 

.  pair  of  white  glo^  to  whieh  the nathascompre  them. 
Habiti,  LocalHien.  <!^.— Thia  species,  which  u  the  iiaemm  • 
cahou  of  the  natives,  appears  to  be  extremely  rare.  Hamtxddt 
saw  oiilv  one  specimen,  and  that  in  tln'  furots  bordering  the 
rivers  C  assiquiare  and  tluaviure.  It  was  said  to  live  in  p^iirs; 

I and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  fear  ami  dislike 
shown  by,  tlie  captive  when  placed  near  even  some  of  tiM 
meet  diminutive  species  of  tbe  genus.  It  was  very  apl 
.  was  active  only  when  alone.  When  in  the  Tieicily  of  pei^ 
I  sons,  thougii  they  were  occupied  in  general  business,  it 
\KiuM  ri'iiiiiin  ininiovi'ubiy  altiMiliM-  to  :i!l  that  I'assed,  re- 
fu.>uij;  r.iod  i  ven,  not wuhstiuuitiii;  ii  lon^jfast.  \V  hta  alone 
its  bebaviiuir  was  vci  \  different.  If  a  bird  wa-  introdueed, 
tbe  monkey  was  instantly  roused  at  the  sish^(^ij.  (iWte(( 
WHNi  it  like  a  eat,  and  swallowed  it  insianQf^/t^jXllini^ 
hfeittoaltaMnentsbeiagtliatof  aearaivorMiaamad. 
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8A6lJfiNAY,  Rivw.  [Canada.] 

SAGUKRUS.  [Areng^ 
8AGUNTUM.    [Prsic  U  arb.] 

SAHATIA,  or  SAHIIA.  is  a  country  of  immense  extent, 
Vhioh  occupies  the  central  parts  of  Northern  Africa.  lu 
WHtern  extremity  is  washed  hr  the  Atlantic  along  which  it 
mtonds  from  Cape  Nun,  sr  46'  N.  Ut.  to  tb«  notith  of  tb« 
rivnr  Senegal,  1 7**  N.  lat  From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
it  extends  eastwanl  nearly  atTf  ss  t!iij  i  ntineni  of  Africa, 
beinR  separmtc^d  from  the  Kcd  Stia  uui  v  by  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  rocky  country  which  lies  between  that  river 
9ud  the  Red  Sea.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  constitutes  the 
eaeleim  Wundtiy  of  Uie  Sahara.  The  western  edge  of  that 
nlhif  ooeon  Mtween  SO*  and  32*  S.  lans*  and  a»  the 
AfKoui  shoro  atong  the  weiteam  boandarjr  of  the  1>eMrt  is 

between  U**  and  17  W.  long.,  ihc  Sahara  extends  from  east 
to  west,  on  an  averajjc,  through  44  degrees  of  longitude,  or 
about  2650  miles.  The  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
•re  very  imperfectly  known.  On  tlie  north  the  Sahara 
mrhes  to  the  base  of  the  Atlas  Mounuins  ;  bat  we  are  un- 
•eqoaioted  with  the  oiaei  position  of  this  portion  of  the 
nMNintains,  whieh  fi  laid  down  on  oat  maps  aeoording  to 
the  vague  information  collected  from  tlic  natives.  Surue 
geographers  suppose  thatbet\«een  the  Atlas  and  the  Sjliara 
a  fertile  and  tolerably  level  country  occurs,  which  is  called 
BileUuliTorid,  or  Balad-al-Jand.  t.e.  the  country  uf  palm- 
trees  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name  is  applied  by 
the  lioghiebins  to  the  southern  deolivity  of  the  Atlas,  u  the 
valh^  in  those  parts,  being  open  to  the  Sahara,  experience 
that  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  without  which  dates 
would  not  rii)en.  or  at  least  would  nut  come  to  perfection. 
The  Atlas  constitutes  the  northern  boundary  of  tlie  Sahara 
from  Cape  Nun  on  the  west  to  10"  K.  long,  on  the  east. 
From  this  meridian  as  far  eaot  a*  dw  vdley  of  the  Nile  (30° 
E.  long.)*  n  atony  and  bvokra  oountiy  extands  bahraen  the 
Ssbaia  and  tbeMeditenanean,  eomprehenditif  the  countries 
belonging  to  Tripoli,  including  Harca  and  the  s<tony  desert 
which  lies  between  Barca  and  R^ypt  In  these  parts  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  better  known.  The 
biiljr  and  stony  country  terminates  on  the  south  between 
«9*  and  30*  N.  lat.,  except  between  15*  and  2(1"  E.  long., 
when  a  wide  and  mountainous  tract  adranoaatotba  south  as 
hr  as  S7*N.  hit.  The  northern  edge  of  thts  traet  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Harutsb-«l-Assoud,  m  Hln  -k  Harutsh  ;  it  is 
the  Mons  Niger  of  Pliny.  It  con?.isu  chietly  uf  basalt,  and 
rittes  towards  its  extremity  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
southern  edge,  called  Harutsh  el-Abiad,  consists  of  calca- 
reous hills  of  moderate  elevation.  This  rocky  region  termi- 
nates  in  the  desert  near  inf*  B.  long.,  and  on  the  east  of  it 
the  Sahara  appean  to  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter* 
mnean.  Hornemann,  when  crossing  the  plain  of  Sultin, 
east  of  the  Harutsli-el-Assuat,  near  29°  N.  lat.,  did  not  per- 
ceive any  mountain  or  even  hill  towards  the  north ;  and  Delia 
Cella,  who  travelled  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of 
the  Ooir  of  Sidra,  south  of  30°  N.  lat,  obaerres  that  no 
mountains  vera  Tisible^  and  that  onljr  low  sand-hills  ap- 
peared near  the  shores.  It  seems  then  that  between  17* 
and  19"  E.  long,  an  arm  of  the  Sahara  reaches  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  at  the  innermost  corner  of  the  gulf  of 
Sidra  or  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the  rocky  region  of  Barca  is 
thus  divided  from  that  district,  of  which  the  ranges  of  the 
Harutsh  constitute  the  most  eastern  portion.  This  northern 
branch  of  the  Sahara  has  probably  an  average  width  of 
•hotlt  100  miles.  On  the  shores  of  the  gulf  itoeeupiea  tlte 
•paoa  between  Oeria  and  Haen-Agan. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  best  known  to- 
wards the  .Vtlantio,  where  it  extends  to  thevictniiy  of  tlie  i 
Senegal  river,  and  belweea  and  4"  W.  long,  approaclies 
the  parallel  of  1 6*  N.  lat.  Farther  emt  the  river  JoUbs  or 
Quorra  constitutes  the  dividing  line  between  the  Desert  and 
Boodan  as  ibr  as  the  meridian  of  Greeowiofa,  so  that  Soodan 
advances  to  17*  N.  lat^  near  Timbuotoo^  Between  that  place 
and  the  lake  Tchad  the  exact  line  of  the  boundnry  is  not 
known,  but  it  probably  lies  near  11"  N  Im  .  uixl  this  parallel 
may  also  he  considered  as  dividing  the  bahnru  trom  Eastern 
Soorlan  us  far  the  frontier  of  I>ar-Fur,  near  23"  E.  long. 
Farther  east  it  lies  between  16*  and  17*  N.  lau  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  00  an  awroge  the  Sahara  extends 
ftom  noirth(o  south  ovn  Id  degrees  of  latitude,  or  960  miles. 
The  oiea  of  the  8*han,  arithin  these  limits,  occupies  more 
than  2.500.000  squaK  nfltes^  or  more  than  two-thiids  o#tbe 
area  of  Europe.  * 

Ibo  Sthairn  ia  ■  daaar^  hut  it  it  noi^  nktmUMif 


posed,  eovered  m  iis  irbole  extent  hy  «  flue  and  Ioom  mi 

T'li'-Mc  certainly  (tfo  tracts  of  roTi^i-lernblc  extent,  tho  stirface 
of  winch  is  covered  with  a  liuLk  l<ive<  ot  June  and  ioo!s«  sand, 
and  with  low  »andy  hilU;  but  if  we  mayjud^e  fW^m  the 
scanty  information  that  we  have  respecting  tins  inaraen»e 
country,  it  would  ssem  ihti  the  greatiir  yaxX  uf  it  consists 
of  a  Aim  soil,  in  maaj  jMurtt  oompMad  of  induimtnd  aaod,  ia 
others  of  ssndstonn.  The  snrlkoeof  otherimela  oonsistsaf 

rocks,  especially  granite,  frequently  mixed  with  quarti 
But  whatever  may  be  the  »oil  in  any  given  place,  it  is  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  traclii  covered  with  buahes  and 
coarse  grass,  but  they  are  few,  and  invariably  of  roodetale 
extent.  This  general  slariUtt  is  obiattjovwg  to  tlMidiyssm 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  Sahara  is  situated  in  that  part  of 
the  globe  which  senarntLis  the  region  of  the  winter  rains  from 
those  of  the  tummcr  rams,  and  it  does  nut  participate  iq 
either  of  them.  In  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive  re2i'.>ii 
a  drop  uf  rain  never  falls  to  refresh  the  arid  soil :  and  in 
those  districts  which  approach  the  conntries  whirii  have 
abundant  taina.  only  a  liiw  ohawen  occur  in  Auguat  and 
September,  and  vna  these  not  every  year.  This  want  of 
rain  renders  the  whole  region  ^nifit  for  any  kind  of  eultiva 
tion,  but  not  uninhabitable,  as  the  lower  depressions  contain 
a  few  wells,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  soil  ia  cuvored  with 
gtmn  and  bu»ht»tv  that  afford  pasture  to  canets,  goats,  and 
sheep.  These  animals  supply  subsistonea  to  the  n  ^madie 
tribeii  who  wander  aboat  in  thia  (Muadlem  waste  Travellem 
who  eross  this  region  are  exposed  to  many  dangers,  both 

from  Tho  nninrc  r.t"  -he  rnur.try  ;;nd  from  the  character  of  >U 
iiiliuLua,uU.  'rijua4»]i  ilm  caUKii  oc^sioniiUy  find  some 
.shrubs  or  grass  to  saiisfy  their  hunger,  no  provisions  can  bo 

f;gt  along  the  whole  route,  wbiota  exceeds  1000  miles  m 
ength.  The  traveller  mtjist  can;  everything  with  him. 
The  wells  of  drinkaUa  water  oooor  onljT  at  a  distaaoa  of  un 
days' journey  from  one  another,  and  sonetimea  the  distame 
is  still  greater.  The  trnvdlrr  in  tl.  '  rleserl  must  thfrcf  ri' 
provide  himself  with  as  uiuch  >v.iLli  as  ts  required  fm  i.^* 
consumption  until  lie  reaches  the  next  well;  and  if  the 
season  is  drier  and  hotter  than  usual,  the  well  is  dried  uf^ 
and  he  runs  imminent  risk  of  parishiog  of  thirst.  If  bs 
loses  his  way  in  the  wtldcni««k  ft  cartaia  death  nwaito  him 
from  hunger  and  thirst.  In  thoee  tracts  which  are  cotveiad 
with  fine  loose  sand,  t'nc  ',vhir!^vir.ih  if»cn  "  I  w  with  great 
force,  and  raise  a  large  iioiliua  ul  llic  jiand  la  a  considerable 
height,  and  depo!<it  it  again  at  some  distance.  Such  pill.-i.-. 
uf  sand  have  buried  many  cai&las.  The  inUabitauts  uf  il^ 
desert  lead  a  wandering  life,  and.  like  all  nomadic  tribes,  are 
always  ready  to  at|aek  tha  tnivaUar,  to  deprive  hin  of  bn 

Soods,  and  to  reduce  him  to  shmny.  In  spite  of  all  them 
angers,  the  Sahara  is  m;nually  traversed  b".  si^vi^r.il  caflUai^ 
which  carry  on  liie  coiuaiLrce  between  iSuoJiu  «nd  tht 
countries  on  the  shores  of  iln'  M',ililt,'rror.i.'an. 

There  is  however  a  track  across  the  desert,  m  which  tD«as 
dangers  are  cumimratively  small.  It  lies  between  13*  aad 
16"  K.  long ,  and  o«ai  its  advantMas  partty  to  ttacltmaie 
and  partly  to  iu  soil.  It  is  |«markiiUe  that  this  track  aeems 
where  no  elevated  country  lies  between  the  Mediterraneir. 
and  the  Sahara,  but  only  the  low  range  of  the  Haruts,b, 
which  iotas  that  arm  of  :1)e  Suluira  that  reaches  the  shores 
of  the  McHlitcrraneau.    The  country  along  the  shores  of  ths 

Silf  of  Sidra,  between  12*  and  19"  B.  long.,  and  betweea 
e  gulf  and  tbo  Sobvrardoes  ant  appear  to  riaa  in  an/  part 
more  than  1000  Ibei  and  in  moal  parts  it  is  moeh  lowat. 
Through  this  wide  gap  the  northern  winds,  which  frequently 
blow  a  eale,  and  bring  moisture  from  the  countries  nanh  of 
i  Mediterranean,  which  at  that  season  are  drenched  witli 
rain,  find  aoc»&a  to  the  Sahara,  and  produce  a.  a)nsid«rabts 
degree  of  cold  even  as  far  south  as  Mourxuk.  Hurnuiuaon 
observes  that  theae  winds  chilled  the  air  to  aoeh  a  dams 
that  not  only  the  ttathaa,  hut  ov«n  himself  was  compdM 
to  have  recourse  to  a  Ore;  aitd  Deuham  observes  thai  :l 
thermometer  sometimes  sinks  as  low  as  -il"  of  FahrenhriL 
To  these  winds  al>o  we  lu^^}  pi  bably  ascribe  the  tain  w  tsich 
falls  in  this  season  in  the  kin^duiu  of  Fezxan,  and  renders 
it  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  Sahara.  These  rams  appvtf 
to  extend  to  )1*  N.  hit.,  and  as  the  oortharu  Umitof  the 
tropical  rains  occurs  near  1C*N.  lat*  the  tract  between  the 
two  Umits  of  rain  does  not  exceed  five  degrees  of  latitude 
whilst  in  other  places  it  oa-upies  mure  than  double  tt.a; 
extent  The  advantages  of  tins  tract  as  a  iboroutjhlare  Jui 
caffilaa  consist  in  the  smaller  extcut  of  the  sand  v  tracts  and 
«(  UmoontpniQus  orbculmt  tidgwoT  vaefca.  ihs 
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fooky  parts  vitbiu  the  mnlttt  regkm  xasemble  the  »anuy 
ttnots  in  Mug  wilhoiit  viftteflea,  tb»  welU  wkkh 
occur  between  them  are  ntois  UtttMiWH*  m»A  nnkj  mon 
than  a  few  da^v«'  journey  htm  M*  atioltler.  Trntoad 

throuf^h  this  country  given  the  easiest  aoce&s  to  tho  iiUeriur 
of  Africa  frotB  the  north,  and  requires  a  more  particular 
AOtiCd. 

After  leaving  the  town  of  Tripoli,  th«  road  runs  south-east 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  FeiUl^Wer  a  country  which 
partakes  in  aow*  degne  of  lb*  nttiira  of  the  Sabata,  pi«- 
eentine  a  laoeetiloB  of  pliiM  ind  ridgaa  of  hiHa.  The  sur- 
face 01  the  y        is  in  general  a  firm  sand,  with  a  few  rocky 
eminences  and  jiatches  of  gtave).   In  some  spots  not  a  ves- 
tige of  vegL-tatiuii  a]ip«ars,  and  the  ground  is  in  no  place 
I  completely  cov«ired.  ejucept  in  a  fitvr  small  oases,  where  there 
I  ia  a  turt  The  hills  are  of  inconsidetable  height,  gonerally 
j  not  oxoaeding  4ao  CbsI^  and  never  rising  above  6co  feet 
Many  of  tbem  eonaitt  of  Ihnestono  overtopped  by  lava ; 
others  are  only  sand  liills    They  are  without  vegetation, 
but  contain  between  them  many  fertile  valleys.   This  wun- 
try,  which  extends  to  the  town  of  Sokna  in  Fezzan,  has  abun- 
dance of  welU  and  water.  The  town  of  Sokna,  which  contains 
aha«»IOOO  iohabitaats,  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  surrounded 
by  groves  c(4al**trees,  the  produce  of  which  is  of  excellent 
quality.   BoUthof  this  place  extends  the  Harutsh  Asaouat, 
or  Mons  Niger,  occupyini^  a  width  of  about  35  miles  in  a 
straight  line.    The  lower  strata  consist  of  a  yellowish  lime- 
stone, almost  entirely  composed  of  marine  remains;  but 
large  masses  of  tabular  basalt  and    irregular  precipices 
occur  in  tbt*  hills,  and  extend  over  all  the  contiguous  plains. 
Than  ia  no  vegaiation  and  no  muer.  Travelling  is  extremely 
diffieuit.  as  the  hflla  are  fiirrowed  by  deep  chasms  and  nar* 
row  ravines.    Fezzan,  which  extends  from  this  mountain 
trad  to  the  northern  tropic,  consists  of  numerous  snmll  oases 
sepniatcd  fri.m  each  other  by  comparatively  narrow  tracts  j 
of  sand.  [Kxzzan.J  Water  k  abundant,  except  towards  the 
•outhem  imuodary,  where  a  level  desert  occurs,  which  can 
•nlj  bo  travatsed  in  fiwrdaya;  butin  the  middle  of  it  there 
is  *  sanll  place  ealted  Cratrone,  surrounded  by  s  an  dy  hills  and 
mounds  covered  with  small  trees.  The  soil  of  this  desert  to- 
wards the  north  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  salt,  but 
the  jjreater  part  is  merely  covered  with  a  fine  reddish  sand. 
At  Kasrowa  and  Tegorhy  there  are  extensive  pUntattons  of 
dale-trees  and  abundant  of  water.    From  the  southern 
boundary  of  Fasain  to  the  town  of  Bilma,  or  ttota  2S*  to 
18*  Se'  N.  lat.,  a  eonlinuona  ridge  of  steep  rocky  hills,  ele- 
vated from  3(i0  to  500  feet  above  the  plain,  runs  almost  due 
north  and  south  ;  and  from  five  to  twenty  miles  east  of  this 
ridgc  there  arc  isolutcd  hills,  mostly  composed  of  sand,  but 
in  some  places  of  rock.   Between  these  rocks  tb«  ruod  runs 
0?er  a  atony  plain  without  the  least  veeetation,balDenham 
aaya  that  after  the  nini  n  gitaa  quie&lr  swinga  np,  vbieh 
ih  Sevfera!  feet  high,  and  that  the  raSns  Ml  m  totrento  as  ftr 

as  the  Tifiycrindutntna  hills  It  would  therefore  appear 
tliul  111  this  tract  the  iiortiiern  rains  extend  to  21°  N.  lat. 
No  pnrt  of  this  country  is  inhabite<l,  but  wells  of  drinkable 
water  occur  at  distances  of  three  or  four  days'  journey. 
Near  19"  N.  lat.  however  there  are  several  small  toarna  or 
Tillages,  «hieh  owe  their  eststenoe  not  ao  tDueh  to  •  ear- 
tain  degree  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  aa  to  niimeroos  small 
lakes  which  lie  along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  range,  and  in 
winch  truna  crystallises.  In  the  vicinity  of  some  of  these 
lakes  there  are  jjroves  of  date-trees  and  pasture-ground 
for  cattle,  in  some  parts  the  soil  is  covered  with  in> 
crustations  of  pure  Iruiia,  which  extend  for  several  miles 
in  eTei7  direction.  In  a  few  plaoea  oiimosa- trees  are  found. 
Bilnia  is  noted  for  ita  ezteniiv*  salt-pits  [BilMa],  and 
in  its  vicinity  there  are  a  few  spots  covered  with  vege- 
tation. South  of  Bikma  is  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the  road.  It  runs  over  loose  hills  of  fine  sand,  in  which 
the  camels  sink  nearly  knee-doep.  The  hills  sometimes 
llisappear  in  a  single  o^ht  hf  loe  drifting  of  tho  aand, 
•nd  all  tiacea  of  the  paasBM,  nan  of  a  large  eanvan. 
irantsh  in  a  few  honra.  Wens  are  mo.  After  Ibnr  days' 
travellinf^  frc<v.\  H;lma,  the  wells  of  Dibla  are  met  'With, 
and  after  four  tla)s  more,  those  of  Aghadem.  The  last-men- 
tioned wells  arc  abundant,  and  situated  in  a  wooded  valley, 
which  however  is  not  inhabited.  After  three  days  more  the 
country  is  reached  which  enjoya la  email  portion  of  the  tro- 
pical rains,  and  tho  soil  improves.  At  fitat  the  aandy  soil 
n  intenpened  vith  dumps  of  grass,  and  here  and  there 
with  low  bushes;  trees  soon  appear,  and  then  incroaso  in 
number    Thus  the  desert  ceases  near  16°  N,  lat.,  but  no 


Crmanent  habitations  are  met  with  until  the  vieinity  al 
uri  is  reached,  a  town  which  is  situated  *  ahott  diilanaa 
from  lake  Tofaed  (14"  20'  N.  lat.j.  The  desert  between 
Bilraa  and  Larf  is  called  the  Desert  of  Tintuma. 

The  tract  just  noticed  as  traversing  the  desert  from  north 
to  south,  divides  the  Sahara  into  two  unequal  portions,  of 
which  the  western  and  larger  is  known  among  the  nathrta 
by  ttic  name  of  Sahel,  and  the  oasteni  and  amallat  anoi^ 
geographers  by  tbat  of  Uio  Libyan  Deaert. 

Cooit. — Until  lately  many  misconceptions  prevailed  re- 
specting this  coast,  which  extends  perhaps  wore  than  1200 
miles  alonu;  t'le  Atl^iuic.  It  was  said  that  the  coast  was 
sandy,  and  so  low  tliat  it  could  only  be  discovered  at  a  very 
short  distance;  that  it  Was  lined  oy  extensive  sand-banka 
and  shoals;  and  that  the  current  set  perpendicularly  to- 
wards the  shore.  It  was  added  that  a  fog  frequently  eott> 
cealed  it  from  the  navigator,  who  was  driven  towards  it  by 
a  strong  wind  which  blew  directly  on  the  coast.  All  these 
circumstance*,  it  was  ."(upposed,  contributed  to  the  number  of 
shipwrecks  which  annually  occurred  on  this  cua.vt.  and  threw 
a  great  number  of  Christiatu  into  the  bauds  of  the  Moot% 
who  reduced  them  to  slavery.  Modem  surveys  of  the shofW 
however  have  shown  that  nearly  the  whole  of  tin  ootat  ja 
elevated,  and  consists  of  sandstone,  which  in  most  parts  rises 
to  the  height  of  100  feet  and  more,  but  in  some  does  not  ex- 
ceed eo  or  8t)  feet.  These  cliBs  are  generally  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  beach ;  but  in  some  places  their  ba»e  is 
immediately  washed  by  the  'Ocean ;  and  in  others  sand-hills 
are  observed,  which  rise  gently  to  a  moderate  height:  at 
the  back  the  country  is  generally  elevated.  A  low  eoast 
only  occurs  between  cape  Mirik  (19"  N.  lat.)  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Senegal,  but  here  also  dunes  are  found  ut  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  and  behind  these  the  fiat 
country  i^ms  to  have  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
.sea.  The  whole  coast  as  fir  south  as  Cape  Blanco  is  free 
from  sand-banks  and  shoals,  and  has  regular  aoundinga. 
The  depth  graduallv  increaaaa  flrom  the  hea<^  and  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles  thero  are  feom  30  to  34  fathoms ;  at 
twelve  miles,  from  50  to  60  fkthoms ;  and  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  about  100  fathoms.  The  water  then  deepens  \-ery 
suddenly-.  A  large  sand-bank  however  extends  from  Grey- 
hound Bay  (21"  N.  lat)  to  Capo  Mirik ;  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Bank  of  Argaji,aod  on  it  the  French  frigate  Me* 
dusa  was  lost  in  1 8 16.  As  to  the  currents  Lieut  Arlett  ob> 
serves  that  they  do  not  set  in  towards  the  land,  hut  run  invari- 
ably in  the  direction  of  the  eoast,  except  east  of  Cape  Juby 
(27"  38'  N.  lat.  and  12*  55' W.  long.),  where  the  coast  turns 
suddenly  from  south-west  to  west ;  and  tho  current,  having 
hitherto  followed  the  direction  of  the  cjast,  strikes  dbliquely 
on  the  shore  previous  to  attaining  its  regular  course.  This  is 
the  most  dangerous  place  in  the  whole  cuast-line,  as  the  swell 
is  almost  invariably  from  tho  north-west,  and  consequently 
almost  directly  on  the  coast ;  besides  tnis,  the  fine  particles 
of  sand  which  cover  the  desert,  beiiif;  blown  into  the  sea  and 
raini;ling  with  the  haze  occasioned  by  the  heavy  surf,  render 
this  coast  very  indistinct.  IJeut.  .\rlett  thinks  that  it  would  be 
nearly  impossible  for  a  merchant  ship  embayed  hero  to  work 
off  shore.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  current  ia  usually  at 
the  distance  of  three  to  six  miles  from  the  land,  and  it  gra- 
dually decreases  as  it  recedes  from  ft  Its  average  rate  from 
Mogadore  to  Cape  Juby  is  from  one-half  to  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  per  hour.  At  Cipe  Juby  it  iucreases  to  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  per  hour,  and  at  Cape  Bojadur  its  rate  is  about 
one  mile.  It  is  however  true  that  the  wind  almost  without 
exception  blows  from  the  north-west  or  west,  and  frequently 
in  hard  gsles.  especially  in  the  night.  As  the  trade-winds, 
which  blow  from  a  nearly  opposite  quarter,  prevail  in  these 
parts,  it  is  supposed  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  produced 
by  the  arid  so;!  of  the  Sahlara  being  heated  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  by  the  almost  perpendicular  rays  of  the 
sun,  gives  rise  to  the  westerlj  winds  along  the  coast  of  the 
Sahara. 

Sot/.— The  Sahel,  or  weatera  part  of  the  desert,  is  by  far 
the  worst  part  of  the  Sahara,  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
all  this  vast  extent  a  single  oasis  occurs  the  soil  of  which  is 

fit  fur  agriculture  or  for  the  growth  of  date-trees.  The  soil 
how  ever  varies  greatly,  passing  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse  sandand 
gravel,  and  then  gradually  to  a  bare  layer  of  broken  stones 
and  rocks.  In  many  places  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
occur.  Some  of  them  consist  of  sand,  and  are  sulyect  to  be 
changed  ita  sixe  and  form  by  the  winds ;  others  consist  of 
rocks,  freqni  I  lly  f  granite  and  quarts.  All  these  soils  are 
destituto  of  vcgelaiion,  which  only  appears  in  the  deprea- 
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•ions  between  the  hiiU  and  sometiooes  at  the  bas«  of  the 
rucky  elevations,  but  it  «0Mfailg  only  of  a  few  grasses  and 
tbrubN.  Il  would  however  appoar  uM  then  most  be  nu- 
nerout  traela,  though  probably  of  mull  cxtaat,  whieh  are 

lit  for  pasture  ;  for  accorditi'^  to  all  accounts,  the  numl>ur 
of  individuals  who  find  aubsistence  in  this  part  of  the  Sa- 
hara is  far  from  small,  and  tticy  subsist  ahot^eiher  ua  the 
produce  of  their  herds.  It  is  true  that  tbo  great  cummer* 
eial  fa*d  which  traverses  the  desert  between  Drab  in  Ma- 
voees  %i)d  Timbuctoo  in  Soodao  runs  tluough  e  ooantry 
vbieh  is  ineapable  of  aSbrdins;  sabsistenoe  to  a  single  fkmilj. 
It  is  however  stated,  and  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  the  caravan  ruad  lias  been  purposely  formed  through 
the  worsl  part  of  the  desert,  the  merchants  being  less  afraid 
of  the  dangers  of  the  country  than  those  which  ihay  would 
have  10  encounter  if  they  traversed  a  tract  which  is  inha- 
bited bj  nutnerous  independent  Uribei,  eaeh  of  which  is 
eager  to  enrieh  itself  hj  plundering  the  caravans  or  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  heavy  tax  fur  »  ftee  paaaage  through  their 
territories.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  country  along  the 
('oa>i  la  far  from  being  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  as 
they  always  make  their  appearance  when  a  vessel  apnroaches 
or  is  east  on  the  jhoro.  It  would  also  appear  that  at  no 
great  di:itance  ftoni  the  sea  the  country  contains  extensive 
pasture-grounds,  tliongh  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  fre- 

Jueutly  interrii)>ted  \if  tracts  vnicb  are  completely  sterile, 
'arther  inland  dowrt  tracts  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  inha.bitanta  uccnpy  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
country,  imt  it  is  perfectly  stenleand  uninhabited  only  alon^; 
tliu  ciiuViin  road,  so  that  the  catlilaa  generally  lerramate 
their  long  journey  without  meeting  with  a  single  person, 
^e  different  tracts  covered  with  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks, 
as  wdl  as  the  ridges  of  low  hiUs  vbica  ocour  along  the 
caravan  road,  run  cast  and  west,  a  bet  which  may  perhaps 
\)v  accjuiiiL'd  f  ir  hy  tlio  rircumstunco  of  the  wind  altnoat 
wiihtiul  excejiiiun  biiiwmf;  from  ihe  cait.  The  country  bo- 
Hocu  lliN  mad  and  the  above-mentioned  country  between 
Trijioli  aad  Lari  is  less  kuuwu  than  the  western  portion  of 
the  Sahel.  but  lh«  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks  which  inliabit  it 
appear  to  be  nuoMKMiit  tni  to  consist  nf  many  individuals. 

The  Libyan  desert,  or  eastern  part  of  the  Ssfiara,  contains 
a  ("onsidciable  nuiul  '  i  .  f  oases  or  fertile  tiaLls,  which  sup- 
port it  moderate  j>opiil.i»ion.  Nearly  all  of  theni  contain 
extuiibive  groves  of  date-trees  and  fields  in  which  dhurra  is 
grown.  Besides  several  oases  which  lie  at  the  distanco  of 
two  to  three  days' journey  from  the  valley  of  theNllo  00  the 
wntt  and  which  are  nottced  in  the  article  Bonr,  acnnntal 
others  of  some  extent  occur  along  the  caravan  route  which 
leads  froniDar-Fur  nortli  east  toTibesti,  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  counliics  alon^  this  road  is  very  imperfect,  as  no 
European  has  ever  crushed  u.  Other  oases  occur  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Libyan  desert,  among  which  are 
Siwah  and  Augila.  [AtwiL*.] 

C/tmo^ff.— Few.  European  travellers  have  tnTuaiid  the 
Sahara,  and  we  are  very  imperfectly  acqtiainted  whh  its 
climate,  It  i*  certain  that  no  rum  falls  alont;  the  coast 
south  of  Cape  Juby,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  auam  showers 
fall  aiuuially  in  the  countries  south  of  Mount  Atlaii,  but  it 
is  not  known  bow  far  inland  they  extend.  Tliese  showers 
fall  betwem  August  and  November.  Along  the  eoast 
heavy  dem  oecnr  m  the  aummar  monthsi  buttl^  *Ppor  to 
be  quite  unkoown  in  the  interior,  as  Oailltf  never  makes 
any  mention  of  dew.  In  the  interior  the  wind  blows  almost 
without  interruption  from  the  east,  and  in  the  day-lime  fre- 
ijueiitly  with  the  violunce  of  agalc,  winch  however  is  gene- 
rally fullowcd  by  a  dead  calm  after  sunset.  The  strong 
wind  moderates  the  heat  of  the  burning  sun,  and  hence  the 
nights  are  usually  more  insupportable  than  thenoon^day 
heat  Tlie  violent  gales  frequently  raise  the  loose  sand  in 
such  quantities,  that  a  layer  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  sand 
and  air,  and  rising  about  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  seems  to  divide  tiie  purer  atmosphere  from  the 
solid  earth.  This  <,and.  w  hen  agitated  by  whirlwinds,  s»ome- 
times  buriei  caflilas,  and  often  puts  I  he  in  into  the  greatest 
ron  fusion.  '  One  of  the  largest  of  these  pillars  of  sand,'  says 
Caillii,  *  crossed  ear  camp,  ovenet  all  the  tents,  and,  whirling 
us  about  like  straws,  threw  one  of  us  on  the  other  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  We  knew  not  where  we  were,  and  could 
l»ot  distinguish  any  thing  at  the  dl.sfance  of  a  foot.  The 
sand  wrapperl  us  in  daiknc^s  like  a  fog,  and  heaven  and 
earth  seemed  confounded  and  blended  in  one.  Whilst  this 
frightful  tempest  lasted,  we  remained  stretched  on  the 
gnoand,  motionbi^  dyii^  of  thim^  bnniod  by  the  beat  «f 


the  sand,  and  buffeted  by  the  wind.  We  suffered  iiotbiDg 
however  from  the  sun,  whose  disc,  almost  concealed  by  tbo 
doud  of  sand,  appeared  dim  and  deprived  of  its  rays.'  The 
degree  of  beat  to  which  these  countries  am  oulyeet  has 
not  been  determined  by  estet  observation.  Davidson 
brietiy  states  that  in  the  country  near  Wadi  Nun.  lying 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  and  contiguous  to  the  Sahara,  the 
thermometer  in  summer  at  uooa  varied  between  1 20°  and 
140*'.  Golberry  states  that  at  St.  Louis  on  the  Senegal,  a. 
pUce  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Sahara,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  spring  (April,  May,  and  June)  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  83°,  and  at  noon  96*.  la 
summer  (July,  August,  and  September)  the  thermometer 
in  the  morning  jjenerally  j.-ls  I  j  between  b'l"  and  b3°,  and 
at  noun  to  107".  The  grealcjii  dejjrec  of  heal  which  u  ex- 
perienced in  the  interior  of  the  Sahara  sccm!<  to  occur  in 
August  and  September,  at  which  timecoravaosdo  not  travel, 
though  it  is  the  season  in  which  the  northern  parts  of  ibe 
desert  are  xefiresbed  by  showers  of  rain. 

ProcUietioiu. — The  most  useful  domestic  animal  is  the 
camel,  without  which  tht  -i-  i  \tensive  deserts  could  not 
be  traveried.  The  camels  wlneli  are  reared  by  the  trib«-i 
that  inhabit  the  desert  are  distinguished  by  tbcir  extraor- 
dinary speed  and  abstinence,  and  known  in  northern  Afnca 
by  t)m  name  of  heiries  or  maAoRMsf.  Next  to  the  camel  the 
most  useful  animal  is  the  goal,  which i»  vuyabiiiidaat  in 
the  Sabel,  as  the  dry  pastures  ate  mors  adapted  to  it  than 
to  sheep.  Sheep  liowever  are  also  common.  There  are 
some  black  cattle  of  u  uxmli  breod,  but  only  in  thosu  pla'e-, 
which  have  good  pasture.  Horses  are  rare  in  the  Sabel, 
but  mora  numerous  farther  east.  There  are  itons  and  pan- 
thers, and  some  other  smaller  wild  animals.  Gaselles  are 
fraqiMnt  in  all  places  where  bushes  and  ahruba  oeour,  and 
in  a  few  places  antelopes  also  are  met  with.  In  the  deserts 
bordering  on  K^'ypt  thedipus  jerboa  abounds.  In  tin;  S  I 
ostriches  are  very  numerous,  and  they  are  hunted  by  tu- 
nativeiv  for  their  feathers  from  May  to  J uly.  Vultures  anil 
ravens  are  the  only  birds  that  inhabit  the  deserts,  except  oo 
some  of  the  lakes  along  the  rocky  bills  l>etween  Fesinn  and 
Dilma,  where  there  are  snipes  and  wild  dacks.  In  aooM 
parts  the  Guinea-fowl  occurs.  There  are  also  serpents 
in  the  desert.  As  honey  is  used  in  some  districts,  it  mouII 
seem  that  bees  must  be  kept,  but  we  find  no  mention  uf 
them  by  travcllcts. 

The  veg;etable  productions  are  few  in  number.  Date- 
trees  are  only  found  in  the  oasi  s  of  ihoeastcni  districts  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas.  The  Tibboos,  a  native  tribe  ef 
the  Libyan  desert,  cultivate  •^u/sub,  a  species  of  millet, 
and  a  Utile  cotton.  As  millet  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
daily  food  of  tho  Moors  who  inhabit  the  western  part 
of  the  Sahel,  it  would  seem  that  this  grain  is  also  raised 
there;  but  there  is  no  authority  fur  saying  that  it  is. 
Aoiong  the  wild  plants  there  am  some  species  of  ori- 
roosas,  of  acacias,  ud  the  JMifunm  alhyi,  »  Uuay 
plant  about  eighteen  inches  high,  which  remains  green  at 
the  year  round,  grow*  in  many  parts  of  the  desert  in  the 
Rand,  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  the  camels :  it  is  nearly  the 
only  jilant  that  supplies  them  with  food  while  they  ar-_- 
traversing  the  desert.  Near  the  most  south-western  corner 
of  the  Sahel  are  extensive  woods  consisting  of  acacia-trees. 
ficom  whieh  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  tha  gam  is  obtained 
whieh  in  Europe  is  consumed  WMer  the  name  of  gnm  arabta 
It  is  collected  by  the  Moors,  and  then  sold  i  iliu  French 
and  English  merchants  in  St.  Lijuis  on  ilit.  bauks  of  the 
Senegal  river. 

The  minerals  are  limited  to  iron-ore  atid  salt.  Iron-on; 
oeeura  between  Fezxan  and  Bilma.  8ah  is  obtained  from 
Mriagi  and  lakes,  and  it  oceunalsoinextansive  bed*  in  tbs 
Sahel.  It  is  of  great  importanee  to  the  {nhabitaiits,  as  it 

riirnishe«tbem  with  the  most  abundant  article  of  commerct'. 
Tho  countries  south  of  the  Sahara,  comprtdiended  under  the 
name  of  Soudan,  appear  to  have  no  salt,  and  all  the  sail 
which  is  consumed  in  them  is  brought  from  the  Sahara. 
The  ool)  places  permanently  inhabited  in  tho  Safaal  aiv 
those  in  the  neighlMnirhood  of  which  salt  is  found. 

IiAMtanti. — A  great  number  of  independent  tribea  an 
dispersed  over  t',-  Sahara.  They  I-It:!?  to  four  nation^ 
the  Moors,  the  l  uuiicks,  Tibboos,  and  .ViaLs.  The  Moon 
seem  to  be  in  possesion  of  the  whule  country  west  of  tl.t- 
road  leading  from  Timbuctoo  to  Drab.  They  are  a  branch 
of  the  Moors  who  inhabit  Marocco,  but  have  a  greater  mix* 
torn  of  negro  blood  in  them.  Their  eomplesion  is  m  general 
Marly  black,  but  tbs  md  tdour  iii>der  it  is  pereeptibis; 
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their  bair  U  not  wooUy,  like  that  of  the  ne^roei,  but  ttraight ; 
they  bavea  »parebody.  and  rather  sleader  It^j^s  ;  tliu  ^paiu 
•lightly  eurved,  the  face  long,  the  chealu  boUow,  tho  «yes 
Blink  but  lively.   They  ^pemk  the  Hoghrabin  dialoet  of  the 

Arabic  language,  and  (huugh  tbcy  live  on  the  ]>ru<Iuce  uf 
tlifir  ht-rds,  and  consequently  kad  a  nomadic  life,  lliey  tuku 
eare  of  the  education  of  then'  children,  all  of  whom  are 
taught  reading  and  bome  part  of  iho  Koran.  Tiiey  are 
very  expert  in  tanning  and  preparing  leather,  and  in  manu- 
fiMtturinc*  with  only  •  hamoMr  wid  •  litii*  aavil»  braoaleis, 
eairiDgti,  tmi  neefcltee*  of  gold,  in  making  knivM  «nd 
'lij/gers  and  other  Jirins,  atiil  iI.l'v  r.ic  ri;  (:xnrr'  \:\  weuv- 
ui'^.  Many  of  theiu  a;*;  ii.tn.Uaiit.i,  and  u  suU  greater 
lumiber  are  employed  in  accorDpanying  the  catiilas  on  the 
route  between  Urah  and  Timbucloo.  Tho  b«»t  known  of 
the  Moorish  iribet  are  those  in  whose  territohwt  the  gum 
forMis  «ra  uluntad.  •oil  who  bring  tb«ir  pioduoo  to  iba 
Enropetn  Mttlomenis  on  the  Senegal. 

Till  ;  1  in orous  tribes  of  the  Tuarick-s  occupy  the  centre 
i  t  iau  ^alijia,  or  that  country  which  lies  between  ihe 
two  (4 real  caravan  route*  that  traverse  it  from  north  to 
south.  The  form  of  their  body  and  their  lan^uiue  prove 
that  they  belong  to  the  aboriginal  mhabilants  of  Northern 
Afrien,  who  ere  knoirn  by  ilie  name  of  Berben.  and  in 
Maroeoo  are  caHed  the  Amaxirghis.  They  are  nneh  •tenter 

than  the  Mn.irs,  at:fl'liH:r  ri)i:ii  m  is  not  so  dark  'J'heir 
iiuse  is  aciuiline,  tiu;  eye.-.  tiie  uioulh  finely  lormed, 

tl.e  face  long,  and  the  forehead  rather  elevated.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Amazirghis,  but 
this  fact  hat  not  vet  been  well  ascertained.  They  live  on 
the  produce  of  thnr  kerda  and  bv  tnuumrtiny  aalt  to 
Soodan,  but  they  have  also  eompellea  some  distriots  of  those 

countries  tn  pay  ihetll  a  tribute,  ns  thi  y  nn  vi  ry  wnil  l.i- 
and  enterprising,  though  their  atuii  ait  uiuj'  a.  Ij-iice  atul  a 
poniard  :  they  never  use  fire-artns. 

The  Tibboos occupy  ihe  tract  between  Fe/zat)  and  Lake 
Tchad,  and  an  exteiisivc  couiitry  extending  east  of  thia  lino 
towarda  the  boundary  of  Sgyp^  Xn  featunH  they  ationgty 
leeemble  the  negroes.  Iloat  of  them  are  quite  blaek. 
though  Bomo  have  copper-coloured  faces ;  they  are  slim  and 
well  madp,  have  high  cheek-bones,  the  Tie<,Mo  iiosf,  laijj'j 
mouth,  and  their  teeth  are  much  stained  by  the  quantity  uf 
tobacco  and  trona  which  they  use.  They  are  above  ilie 
middle  size.  They  live  prineij^ly  on  the  produce  ol°  then 
herds  and  tiocka,  but  alaa  eultivate  «one  millet  and  cotton. 
They  are  Ie«  vrarlike  than  tbeir  nei^boun  the  Tbarick*. 
and  much  exposed  to  he  pillaged  by  them  where  the  two 
nations  live  near  one  another.  They  are  armed  like  the 
Tuaucks. 

Along  the  boundary-lino  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  there  are 
Home  Arabian  tribes,  which  have  preierved  the  mannera  and 
language  of  the  Bedooina,  and  leaembla  them  in  every 
respect.  The  uie  of  flre-annii  which  they  have  univvinally 

adopted,  renders  them  the  terror  of  their  more  numerous 
neii;hbours  the  Tibboos.  and  even  of  the  braver  Tuaricks. 

Commercr. — Though  the  Sahara  only  supplies  three  com- 
mercial products.  Halt,  gum  arable,  and  ostrich  feathers,  a 
considerable  traffic  is  carried  un  between  the  countries 
north  and  south  of  the  deaert,  which  is  frequently  traversed 
by  caiBlas,  or  caraVanii»  eonttithig  of  flrom  200  to  sou  pcr- 
aona,  and  of  from  500  to  2000  camels.  A  camel's  load  is 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  caravans  export  from  the  coun- 
tries situated  on  the  Mediterrnneanch.etly^oods  of  European 
manufacture,  such  as  tiro-arms,  gunpowder,  and  some  cotton 
stuffs,  to  which  are  added  some  articles  manufactured  ut 
Fes,  and  tobacco^  datci)  &o.  Their  retuma  oonsitt  of  gold, 
oatriek  feathera,  ivory,  and  alavea.  In  tcavening  the  desert 
they  usually  buy  large  uuantitiiM  of  aalt,  which  they  sell  in 
Soodan  at  a  great  proni.  The  road  which  the  caravans 
lake  betwetn  Tripoli  and  Bornou  has  been  already  nolinod. 
Afiother  road,  less  freciuented  hy  catlilas,  runs  frum  Tinj- 
buctoo  northward  to  Yki.  About  160  miles  north  of  Tim- 
buctoo  it  passes  through  El  Arawan,  a  place  containing 
about  300  houses,  and  300O inhabitants.  Moors  and  Tuaricks. 
Near  the  town  there  are  aorae  good  wells,  and  alio  some 
i^rass,  but  nothing  is  cultivated,  and  provisions  are  brought 
from  Sansanding  in  B  i  iil  <:  i  i.  After  leaving  that  town 
no  inhabited  place  i»  rati  v.iui  until  the  southern  declivities 
of  the  Alias  are  reached.  There  are  a  few  wells  in  thu 
central  and  northern  districts  through  which  Ihe  road 
pa»8es,  but  in  those  which  lie  contiguous  to  El  Arawan 
there  is  only  one,  well,  which  ia  more  than  200  miles  from 
that  plaoob  After  haviiif  vMihed  the  aoatkem 


of  the  Atlas,  the  cafBIa  pM^es  invougb  the  countries  of  Bl 
Ilanb,  £1  Drab,  and  Talllelt,  and  then  over  the  eleva^ 
range  uf  mountaiqa  to  Fea.  The  road  which  Iwds  from 
Moi;adore  to  IWrudant  or  Terodant.  and  thence  to  Tatta.  is  to 

bo  i  nsidcred  a  branch  of  this  r 'a!.  From  Tatta  it  takes  an 
e^su  1 11  direction,  and  soon  falls  lu  v>  the  threat  caravan  line. 
TiiiiM  tu  I  roads  are  much  used.  A  third  road  also  begins  at 
Timbuctooor  El  Arawan,  and  passes  first  nearly  north  until  it 
reaches,  near  26°  N.  laU,  the  oasis  of  Touat  or  Tawat,  whence 
it  eonttnuea  in  a  north-eaaiem  dimction  to  Gadanea,  which 
ia  on  the  southern  dedivity  of  the  hilly  region  whieh 
divide*  the  Sahara  from  Tripol;.  On  tli.s  i oa  1  caravans 
travel  eiyht  days  without  flaUi.ig  a  v.*;.!.  A  caravan  route 
traverses  the  Libyan  desert,  beginning  ui  Soodan  at  Wara. 
the  capital  of  the  country  of  Dar-Zateb  or  Wadai,  and 
traversing  Borgou  and  Tibesti  in  a  nortk^western  direetion. 
From  the  laal-mentioned  place  it  runs  weHward  to  the  gmat 
road  that  leadt  from  Bornou  to  Tripoli.  No  European  has 
ever  frr.vi  lli  f)  along  this  n-rid.  The  most  eastern  cm a\  :iii 
road  Uial  liavurses  the  Saiiaia  eounects  Dar-Fur  vtiiii 
E^ypt :  it  begins  at  Cobbe,  the  commercial  town  of  Dar- 
Fur,  and  passing  through  the  small  oases  of  Bir-e|-Malba» 
Loghea,  Selimab,  and  Sbeb,  it  reaehea  Wady  Khargeh,  or 
the  Great  Oaais  (S9**  N.  latj,  wbeaoe  two  nada  lead  to 
Egypt,  one  to  the  town  of  Girgeh  and  the  other  to  Siont. 
[DaH  Fi  n  1 

Sail  lb  got  lu  greal  ,ijaiiJa:i-c  at  tiiree  places  lu  the 
Sahel:  at  Toudeny,  which  is  situated  near  21°  3U'  N.  lat. 
and  4°  W.  long. ;  at  llvlm  or  Waden.  near  20"  N.  lat.  and 
13*  W.  loiuE.;  and  at  S  i  -  >L in,  near  17°  30^  N.lat.  and4f 
W.  loBiE'  Ike  town  of  £1  Arawan  aenda  the  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  roeknalt  minea  of  Toudeny  to  the  eoontries  on 
tl-.i  hanks  ':f  the  Joliba,  especially  to  Sansanding  and 
Vaiiiuiii,  aud  receives  lu  return  ivory,  gold,  slaves,  wax, 
honey,  cloths  of  Soodan,  and  cure<l  provisions.  Tho  halt 
obtained  from  the  rock-salt  minea  of  Hoden  and  Shingarin 
IS  carried  to  the  same  plaoea  and  to  Sego  by  the  caravans  of 
the  merchanta  of  Widet»  n  town  which  ia  aaid  not  to  be  in- 
ferior in  extent  and  nopulatioa  toThnhnetoo.  which  con- 
tains about  12,000  innahilants.  The  position  of  Walet  is 
not  well  ascertained.  According  to  Muiii<o  Park,  it  lies 
between  16"  and  10"  N.  lat.  and  between  i."  W .  long., 

on  the  border  of  the  Sahara,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  sterllB 
countiT;  ^le  caravan  route  from  TinbuelOO  to  Banown  in 
Ludamar  piaaaa  through  Walet. 

An  exmnaive  fishery  is  earned  on  along  the  ecost  of  the 
Sahara  by  the  inhab:f.i:its  of  the  Canarv  Islands.  This 
fishery  comraenccs  on  lauiiorih  >it  Capervun;  the  fisher- 
men  seldom  ve^i urjiig  to  go  farther  north, although  fish  are 
equally  abundant  there,  from  fear  of  the  Moors  on  that  part 
of  the  coast,  who  possess  boats.  From  Cape  Nun  to  the 
bank  of  Arguin*  which  ia  the  extent  of  the  fiahery.  the  in- 
habilanta  of  the  deeot  have  not  a  single  boat.  The  fish 
taken  here  are  porgy.  mullet  of  several  kinds,  rock-cod,  and 
red  iiuappcr.  The  tonnage  of  the  schooners  emplufred  tn 
this  fishery  is  from  lUO  to  150.  The  fish  ore  very  abundant, 
and  weigh  from  eight  to  aixty  pounds  each.  Every  schooner 
lakes  dady  on  «a  average  three  hundredweight.  The 
ntunber  of  persona  en^yed  in  this  flshety  is  conaidmble. 
It  gives  employment  to  Mtween  400  and  iOO  men  flrom  the 
island  of  Lanxerote,  to  about  250  from  Fiietleventttia«and  lo 
a  considerable  number  from  the  other  islands.  Fish  eon- 
stilutesthe  principal  food  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
Canari«».  The  fishermen  {r«Kiuently  land,  not  onljr  to  pru 
cure  water,  but  to  barter  their  flab  with  the  inkakilrata  ol 
the  desert  for  wool  andorohilla. 

Discoveritt. — The  nature  of  the  Sakan  opposes  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  tho  progress  of  a  conqueror.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  only  well  acquainted  with  the  oases  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  which  are  at  no  great  distance  ft^m  the 
western  edge  of  lbs  vallisy  uf  the  NUe.  and  w  ith  those  v  hioh 
are  contiguous  to  the  rocky  region  that  divides  the  de>«rt 
from  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  Ammonium  (now  Siwah), 
Augila,  and  Cydamum  (now  Gadames).  The  coast  of  the 
Sahara  was  discovered  by  the  PortuglMM  between  1412  and 
1 413  [Africa,  vol.  L,  p.  1 74],  but  the  interior  of  that  eountiy 
was  unknow  n  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  witb 
tho  exception  of  what  knowledge  might  be  derived  from  a 
few  notices  in  the  writings  of  Leo  Afncanus.  Tho  first  im- 
pulse to  diaoovery  in  the  interior  of  Afirica  was  i;iveii  hy  the 
establishment ta  Ihe  African  Amodatioo  in  1 788,  but  before 
their  labours  produced  any  importut  ranilt.  &own«  had 
succeeded  (tn  1793'  in  penetratiQg  «>  Dur-Pir,  Willi  Ite 
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Soodan  caravan,  tbrouxh  the  oases  which  lie  west  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Before  be  published  his  Travels  ( 1 800), 
MttDge  Pkrk  had  maiMd  fr«a  the  buiks  of  th«  Joliba, 
when  he  bad  eoltttMd  wmie  falbmation  mpeetiiig  the 

south  western  districts  nf  the  Sahara,  though  he  had  only 
been  on  the  bonlers  of  the  deiert.  Two  years  afterwards 
the  travels  of  Hornemann  were  publisheil,  who  had  pene- 
trated from  Egypt  to  Feisan  by  the  way  of  Siwah  and  Au- 
gila.  Though  more  had  thuH  been  done  towards  discover- 
iDg  the  interior  of  Afkrica  In  the  laat  ten  years  of  the  sich- 
toenth  century  than  in  all  previoat  time,  no  impottlint  aaoi- 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Sahara  was  made  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  except  a  few  facts  contained  in  the  nar- 
rative of  a  shipwrecked  American  sailur  named  Adams, 
which  was  published  in  1816.  liorncniann  indeed  is  said 
to  have  croased  the  Sahara,  and  to  have  prtieeeded  as  far  as 
Nyffe,  sufipoMd  to  be  about  10°  30'  N.  lat,  butnotMoidhM 
been  prea«rv«d  ot  bis  journey. 

In  1819  Captain  Lyon  entered  Africa  from  Tripoli,  and 
hlthou^h  he  did  not  add  much  to  uur  knowledge  of  the 
Sahara,  as  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Tegerhy  (24"  N. 
lat.)  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Fezzan,  he  collected 
much  interesthlg  infbrmation,  which  was  published  in  1821. 
Denbam,  ClapperiM,  and  Oodney  (IBSa-i884]^  IbUoving 
the  same  toute,  not  only  trtvvTMd  the  deaen  hi  alt  Ito 
width  from  Tripoli  toBornoii,  but  diicovered  a  considerable 
extent  of  Soodan.  The«e  important  diMioveries  were  to  be 
talarged  by  the  travels  of  Major  Laing,  who  in  1824  like- 
Iriie  departed  from  Tripoli,  and  passing  through  the  oasis  of 
Ctakdamc<i.  traversed  the  whole  width  of  the  Sahara,  and 
tMched  Timbuctoob  bat  on  atteuptiaff  to  ntura  to  Maroeeo 
hf  the  way  of  El  Arawin,  he  was  wardered  hf  the  natives 
before  he  reached  El  Arawan.  No  record  of  his  travels  has 
has  been  preserved.  Two  years  afterwards  Cailh6,  a  French- 
man, who  in  1827  had  traversed  the  soutliern  portion  of 
Sonaganhia,  between  10°  and  12°  N.  lat.,  and  then  passed 
dmaeh  tho  western  countries  of  Soodan  to  Timbuctoo,  de- 

Krted  ftotn  the  last-mentioned  plaotb  teaahed  Fei  by 
B  route  which  is  firequented  by  th»  caravana  that  carry  on 
the  trade  been  Soodan  and  Mamrco.  A  few  years  ago 
Davidson  made  an  attempt  to  reach  Timbuctoo  by  the  route 
from  Wady  Nun  to  Taita,  and  lience  to  njoin  tho  great 
caravan  road,  but  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives. 

All  the  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  tho  Sahara  are  in- 
depandont;  but  Fenan  andGadamaa  an  atthfodt  toTMpoH. 
ana  ihh  oases  along  thto  vreatDm  edge  or  the  vtlley  of  the 
Nile,  as  well  at  Siwah,  depend  on  the  paaha  oFEgypt. 

(Mungo  Park's  Travel*  in  the  Interior  Districts  qf 
Africa  :  Browne's  Travel*  in  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Sytia ; 
Journal  of  F.  Homemann'i  TVaveh  flvm  Cairo  to  Mour- 
jouk;  Robert  Adams's  Narrative.  tJfaiit  Nirtvtive 
of  Thwelt  in  Northern  Africa  tn  the  pgirt  lBIB-1620; 
Denham.  Clapperton.  and  Oudney**  fhtrStive  o/iyateb  in 
Northern  and  Central  Africa :  Caillie  s  Travels  through 
Central  Africa  tn  Tuubucton ;  Golberry's  Travels  in  Africa; 
Savigny's  and  Corrfard's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Senegal 
and  the  Shipu^eck  of  the  Medusa ;  Captain  Belcher's  06- 
tervatiuns  on  varioiu  points  qf  the  West  Coast  of  Africa^ 
in  the  London  Geafir.  JattrHal,  voL  iL;  Lieut  Ariett's  Sur- 
vey (if  some  of  tM  CtMwy  mmi$  ekd  of  part  of  the 
Western  Coast  (f  Africa,  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol. 
vi.;  and  Lcttcrx  from  Mr.  Davidson,  in  the  L'yndon  Geo^r. 
Journal,  vi.and  vol.  vii. ;  Paolo  dulla  L"(  r;:i's  Narrative 
an  Expedition  from  Tripoli  to  the  Western  Frontier  of 

^^HARUNPORB.  rSuAmvimi.] 
SAID  IBN  BATRIC  the  name  of  a  penoil  mote  liom- 

monlv  known  by  the  rippc!lr\tinn  of  Eutychius  (Et'rv'^ini;, 
Arabic^  hftishiam),  wh;cli  signifies  'Happy'  in  GieL-k,  as 
'  Said'  does  in  Ara'uc.  He  was  born  a.h.  263  (a  d.  873),  at 
Fostat  in  Egvpt,  and  was  originally  bruught  up  as  a  phy- 
kieian  ;  and  wo  are  told  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaibiah  {Oitmn  At- 
AmbdJ  T(U)acdt  Al  Atebbd,  'FootasRelationumDeGkMi- 
bnt  Medloorum,'  cap.  14.  sec.  10)  that  he  oxeelled  hoth  in 
the  theory  nnd  jnactire  of  that  profession,  and  that  he  com- 
posed a  work  on  the  subject  of  medicine.  But  it  is  as  an 
hiitodan  that  ho  ia  boat  kiio«ii,  aad  ta  oho  toT  thM  Molehittf* 

*  TUsinaSi  wMeh  ri(iitfiei  Royafufi.  w.K  tto  X'wh-  xy<'V\r,\  to  ttip  Calliotic 
Of  Orth4ldoX  pMtylathe  Eatt,  in  ctmtequrnc"  i  ri)ii-  ui  pjtt  Ukra  by  the 
•rapcron  Mard^n  and  L«o  in  rnfoieiaK  oUh  arou  aud  edictr  Ui«  dacrsM  of 
the  Syitod  of  Ctkalerdoa.  *  P.  tfl.  '  The  laaM  wu  aDkomrn  tltl  Ik*  Ustli  MD- 


patriarchs  of  .A^lexandria,  to  which  dignity  he  wa*  raiaed  ajl 
7i-2  \  (A  D.  933).  and  assumed  upon  twoeeoaion  tlie  name  of 
Butnhiua.  Ho  died  aji.  3M  (ajk  940).  Hio  priBe^pd 
irork  it  a  gea«Ml  history  of  the  world,  from  the  erootiea  t« 

his  own  time,  written  in  Arabic,  and  edited  by  Pocoet, 
Oxon.,  1656,*  4to.  2  voIh..  Arab,  and  Lat.,  with  the  title 
'  Nadhm  Al-Jauabir  :  Contextio  Gemmarum,  sive  Kutj- 
chii  Patriarchs  Alexandrini  Annales.'  This  is  styled 
Gibbon,  chap.  01,  note  m.,  'a  pompous  edition  of  an  ind.! 
fbrent  author,  ttanalatoA  bjr  BoooMt  to  gmtiiy  the  Fmbj- 
tarian  pn  judioea  of  hia  friend  SoMott,'  who  doftsjredthooi* 
pcnse  of  the  work,  and  promised  to  add  some  ahnotatno^ 
which  however  hia  death,  in  1654,  prevented  hitn  from  con- 
tributing. He  had  himself  published  a  small  portion  of  the 
same  work,  entitled  '  Eutycnii  iSgyptii.  Pairiarehtt  Ortbo- 
duxorum  Alexahdrini. — ^Eeclesie  sum  OrigiDea»*  Anh.  and 
Lat,  l«nd.  IMt,  4to.,  iritb  a  learned  oommonUiy.  He  se- 
looted  fbiapartieolar  chapter,  hecaoae  hia  *  Presbyterian  pre- 
judices* were  delighted  at  finding  in  it  that  St.  Mark,  in 
(bunding  the  church  at  Alexandria,  appointed  a  college  of 
twelve  presbyters  or  elders,  who,  whenever  the  Patriarchate 
was  vacant,  elected  one  of  their  own  number  to  fill  tba 
office.  ThU  little  extract  of  Selden's  was  very  severely  eri- 
tioiaad  in  a  uroric  ontitlad  'Batyehiua  Pairiareba  Alezandci- 
tiaa  viadfeatua,  et  sois  testitutns  Orientalibus ;  sive  Ras- 
ponsio  ad  Joannis  Seldeni  Origines,  auctore  Abrabamo  Ec- 
chellensi,  Maronita  ex  Libano,'  Rome,  1661,  4to.  Three 
other  smaller  works  arc  mentioned  in  Wiistcnfeld,  *  Gcsch 
der  Arab.  Aerzte,'  but  this  only  has  been  published.  (NicoU 
and  Pusey.  'Catal.MSS.  Arab.  Biblioth.Bodl. D'HtAoK 
'Biblbth.  Orient;'  Sehnanor,  *Biblioth.  AnW  P^Mt) 
SAIDE.  [Syria.] 

SAIGA.  [Antelope,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73.] 

SAILs  a  quantity  of  canvas  attached  to  the  yardaor  stays 
of  a  boat  or  ship  in  order  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  wind, 
and  thoa  sive  motion  to  the  vesseL  The  depth  of  a  sad  it 
capable  or  being  diminished  at  pleasure,  according  to  tbe 
force  of  the  wind,  by  means  of  the  reef-point*. 

The  principal  sails  of  large  vessels  can  be  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and  this  j>o»i- 
tion  is  given  to  them  when  the  vessel  before  the 

wind ;  in  other  cases  the  same  tails  may  by  means  of  the 
bracaa  ho  plaood  obliquely  to  tho  keol.  Tho  'aaila  which  are 
attaalMa  to  the  ship's  stays,  and  the  tails  of  boota  or  snuB 
vesaettiaiO  generally  in  a  vertical  plane  pashing  through  th« 
keel;  aeertain  degree  of  obliquity  to  that  plane  may  how- 
ever be  given  to  them  at  their  lower  extrerailies  it  nu  .•■ 
sary.  Sails  are  strengthened  by  cords  aewn  along  thett 
edges  in  order  to  profOBt  then  flMBboingoaaO^  ton  bf  Ito 
action  of  the  wina. 

When  a  vessel  is  in  still  water,  the  pressure  of  tne  winA 
against  the  sails  overcotiies  its  itiertia,  and  motion  takn 
place  in  some  direction.  The  motion  goes  on  incruasiiiic  I) 
tho  acceleralive  power  of  the  wind,  as  the  motion  of  a  de- 
scending body  is  accelerated  by  the  force  of  gravity  ;  but  at 
tbe  end  of  a  certain  time  the  resistance  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, both  of  tbeaicagaintt  the  tails  and  buUof  tiieahip^aoi 
of  tho  water  agahut  tho  latter,  heooming  equal  to  the  ac8^ 
lerative  power  of  the  wind,  the  bhip  aajuires  a  tt  rminal  ,: 
uniform  velocity,  and  in  this  state  tiugleciiui:  the  rcai>ti: 
of  the  air)  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  equilibrnun  hel «  een  t.  • 
pressure  of  the  wind  against  tbe  sails  and  of  tbe  watt: 
against  the  ve&scL 

Tho  pnoeipal  problem  connectod  with  the  lootiontf 
vessela  on  tbe  water  has  for  its  object  tbe  determination  «f 
the  relation  between  the  velocities  of  the  wind  and  of  tl< 
vessel ;  and  its  solution  consisl-s  in  finding  algebraic  expret- 
sions  for  those  pressures,  and  making  them  equal  to  ok 
another.  But  many  practical  difficulties  present  themsolw 
in  investigating  that  relation;  for  the  piMailie  of  tho  «ni 
is  modified  by  tbe  form  whi^  the  tail  M-Tft  wliea  aeui 
upon,  bvtho  obliquity  of  thewhin  dboetion  to  the  geneiri 
plane  of  the  sail,  and  by  the  interference  of  one  sail  \ir.  L 
another,  by  which  interference  the  wind  may  be  partly  ir 
tcrceptcd.  or  currents  may  be  produced  in  directions  d,; 
ferent  irom  tho  general  dn-eciton  of  the  wind.  Tbe  \ 


tntv.  aua  apmn  to  be  of  Sniac  origio.  It  wn  iawBtad  by  Um  JaMUtW^SMl 
MCtrl;  adoptad  b«  ilw  NVMmUm  sot  MsbHsaHtesi  taa  ttWw  mmi»A 
WiSnai  ahama  by  tha  C»UM>lles,Ml IsnieiHl— lla Sto*— sh MUf- 
ihkM.*  (GtUM«,chs|w^^ 


of  tho  water  is  also  greatly  modified  by  the  form  of  ihi 
ship'a  hull  and  by  the  diieoiien  of  ito  motion  witb  reapect  b 
tho  ibio  of  tbe  beel.  These  aifieoltiaa  oaonot  be  removed : 

therefore  the  results  of  mathematical  researches  concemir<- 
tbe  motion  of  ships  can  only  be  considered  as  very  remok 

'  »     *  Bata  the  title  aod  U>a  date  y\ty         mucit  in  d  Si-n-cii  copiag,  SsOMOi 
eai  PkMf  ,  ■  C«UL  MSa  Anb.  Jivdl.  OtbUoth.,*  ni.  i;  sad  Ml. 
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approximtUoiM  to  Uie  ml«8  which  vbould  foide  <h«pr«etio0 

ol  the  teaouui.  And  in  order  to  aimpUiV  the  problent,  it  ia 
nc"  r-ssj  r)  to  nuppose  that  the  ship  ii  furnishL-d  .v  jh  only  one 
sail,  wha$o  area  ia  such  thai  the  action  o{  the  winci  uyion  it 
may  be  equivalent  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  wind  upon 
aU  i\»  ■ail4>  The  ftntt^  vtiique,  as  it  is  ca]l«4  bjr  foreign 
writers*  or  di«  SBiitr*  of  preasure,  must  also  ha  fnpfosed  to 
he  at  the  centre  of  g^ravit^  of  the  sail.  That  part  of  the 
•hip's  surface  which  is  resisted  by  the  water  must  more- 
over be  K  ]:rt  sento(l  by  a  plane  surface  whose  area  is  such 
that  ihia  rebi8tanc«  shall  be  equivalent  totheefficiont  action 
of  the  water  on  the  ship. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  perpendicularly  against  a  plane 
WlHhoe  e<^ual  to  one  square  foot  is  usually  Mtinated  at  i^lb. 
avoirdupois,  the  surface  pressed  being  at  rest,  and  the  wind 
moving  with  a  velocity  equal  to  one  foot  per  second,  or 
a);  ui  I  fs  raile  per  hour;  also  tho  resistance  of  water 
against  a  lilie  surface  and  moving  with  an  equal  velocity 
is  estimated  at  Vi  lb.  The  pressure  or  resistanco,  by  the 
laws  of  bjfdrodywqiki,  wrat  with  th*  square  of  the 
velocily;  and,  ham  the  raaohitioa  of  lbics%  it  may  be 
shown  [Abrooynamics]  that  the  effective  force  with  which 
•  fluid  strikes  a  plane  surfuce^  obliquely,  when  ^timated  in 
u  dircr.tiiin  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  varies  with  the 
^uare  ot  the  sine  uf  the  inclination  to  the  plana.  It  must 
bo  observed  however  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  this  law;  for,  hook  the  experiments  of  Bossut. 
D'Alembert,  and  Condtw^vt;  It  appears  to  hold  only 
for  inclinations  between  60°  and  9U°.  The  expenments  of 
Smeaton  indicate  that  the  pressures  vary  pearly  with  the 
sine  of  the  inclination,  when  the  latter  is  between  ^0  and  GO 
degrees ;  al  greater  inclinations  the  pressure  is  some  frac- 
tional power  of  the  sine,  and  at  very  small  inclination*  it 
approsobsM  nearly  to  the  square.  From  those  of  Ik,  Hut- 
too  it  is  Anmd  UMt  et  inelinntiops  between  f  0^  sad  VO*  the 
pmiures  very  nearly  as  tho  siiie!«  of  the  inclinations. 

In  determining  the  prei>.surQ  of  a  fluid  against  the  sur- 
face, which  is  in  motion,  il  must  be  observed  that,  by  the 
laws  of  the  coUiiion  of  bodte%  the  efficient  velocity  of  im- 
pulse is  to  be  expressed  not  by  the  sWoIotOi  but  by  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  impelling  power.  Bonceb  when  the 
wind  and  ship  are  moving  in  the  seme  dhraetion,  ib»  offee- 
;ive  velocity  is  the  diOeroncc,  and  when  they  are  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  it  is  the  sura  o^  their  several  velocities, 
ll  must  also  bo  ob.served  thai  the  fon  u  rt  ihi  'ah.J  iin  l  the 
n'aciiou  of  th^waler  are  to  be  considered  as  taking  place  in 
tiurixontal  directions,  and  that  the  effeetive  pressure  of  the 
wind  on  a  tfat  sail  is  in  a  direction  Mrfiendiealar  to  the 
plane  of  the  sail,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  latter  and 
tho  diieptiun  of  the  wind. 

Now  when  a  ship  sails  before  the  wind  in  still  water,  if 
we  consider  the  sail  as  a  plane  surface  at  right  angles  to 
tho  keel  of  the  ship  and  to  the  direelion  of  the  wind ;  repre- 
senting the  preuure  of  the  air  on  a  square  foot,  when  the 
velocity  is  one  foot  per  second,  by  P.  and  the  pressaseof  the 
water  on  a  square  foot  with  an  equal  velocity  by  P';  also 
putting  V  for  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  V  for  that  of  the 
ship,  both  being  expressed  m  feet  per  second;  A  for  the 
area  of  tlio  sail,  and  A' for  that  of  a  vertical  section  through 
the  immersed  pan  of  the  khip  taken  perpeudioularly  to  the 
keel;  the  equation  of  equilibrium  will  evident^  be 

A.  P.  (V-V'y«ssA'.  P'.  V*; 
and  Arom  this  equation  V  may  be  easilv  found.   It  follows 
Ikon  the  sane  equation  that*  when  the  oihar  (mm»  are 

oomlaiit^  y_y>  vailse  with  t/K  or  the* vdoai^  of  ihe 

wind  in  the  sail  i<i  to  the  velocity  of  tbe  ahiv  M  miCV  Is  to 
the  square  root  of  the  surface  nf  the  sail. 

But  while  the  plane  of  the  sail  is  supposed  to  be  perpen- 
dieular  to  tbe  keel  of  the  shi|^  let  the  direction  of  tbe  wind 
he  oblique  to  both,  and  let  the  fbree  of  impulse  perpendicu- 
Tirly  tothe  sail  be  proportional  tr*  t'l.:  squ  ire  of  the  sine 
of  tho  inclination  of  the  wind  to  liie  sail ,  (hen,  if  KL  be 
the  keel,  M  the  place  of  the  mast,  t/z  the  position  of  the 
yard,  and  W'M  represent  the  due«tion  and  velocity  of  the 
wind,  wo  shall  have  WM.*  sin.<  W'Mf  ftw  the  force  of  im- 
pulse with  which  a  partiole  ef  air  veto  on  the  nil  This 
value  of  the  impulse  is  howerer  eoneet  only  at  the  moment 
before  the  ship  bes^in?  ti  tii  ivi; ;  for,  let  the  ship  bo  advanc- 
mg  in  tbe  direction  KL  wuh  a  velocity  such  that  the  sail 
moves  parallel  to  itself  from  M  to  R,  while  a  particle  of  air 

would  move  from  W  to  11  if  tbe  ship  were  at  rest,— it  will 


be  evident  now  that  a  flag  at  M.  which,  when  tho  shin  is  at 
rest,  would  have  its  plane  in  the  direction  WM  produced, 
beinK  carried  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  from  M  towards  1^ 
would  be  acted  on  by  tbe  particles  of  air  coming  against  it, 
as  if  it  worf  resisted  by  fiwoss  parallel  to  MR  and  tendiuK 
from  E  towards  M ;  tbetefinwtbe  forces  parallel  to  Wl| 
RM  being  respectively  proportional  to  those  lines,  tbe  flag 
will  by  the  composition  of  Ibrces  take  the  direction  M/M.tbe 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  W'R.  Tins  is  the  eflicient 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  its  velocity  may  be  repre«enled 
by  that  diagonal,  when  that  of  the  wind  in  its  true  direction 
is  represented  by  'W'M :  consequently  the  impulse  of  the  wind 
perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  tbe  sail  roust  be  leprBsentcd 
by  P.A.  W'M'.  sin.*  «/M*.  By  this  impulse  motion  is  pro- 
duced in  the  ship  in  the  direction  of  its  keel,  and  the  whole 
expression  may  be  made  equal  to  A'.  P'.  V",  the  former 
expression  fur  the  resistance  of  the  water.  The  values  of 
W'M  and  of  MR,  that  is,  V  and  V,  tbe  absolute  vclocitiei 
of  the  wind  and  ship,  and  also  tbe  angle  LMW  beilig 
known,  the  value  of  u/M  may  be  computed. 

When  tbe  direction  of  the  wind  is  not  coincident  with 
the  line  of  the  ships  Keel,  its  power  to  impel  the  ship  for- 
ward will  be  increased  by  placing'  the  sail  in  some  oblique 
position  as  YZ.  In  this  case  lei  MG,  perpendicular  to  YZ, 
represent  tho  velocity  with  which,  if  not  resisted  by  tlie 
water,  tbe  ship  would  move  by  the  action  of  tbe  wind. 
Then,  by  the  resolution  of  motions,  letting  ftll  CD  perpen* 
dicularly  on  KL.  MD  and  DC  will  represent  the  velocities 
in  those  directions;  and,  in  the  case  of  <  r;uilibrium  between 
the  actions  of  tlie  ^'-irii  and  water,  lii  losistance  of  the 
latter  against  the  side  of  the  ship  perpendicularly  tn  the 
keel  will  be  to  that  against  the  bow.  parallel  to  the  keel,  as 
CD  to  DM,  or  as  tang.  ZCMD  to  radius.  Let  A"  be  the 
area  of  a  vertical  seetioo  through  the  immersed  part  of  the 
ship  in  tho  direction  of  tbe  keel,  and  A',  as  before,  tbe  area 
of  the  vertical  section  perpendicularly  to  tho  keel ;  also  sup- 
ii.jsr  I'uit,  m  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  'An-  \'.ater,  the 
muauo,  instead  of  being  in  the  direction  MC,  should 
bo  in  some  other,  as  MR.  Then  V  representing  tbe  velocity 
of  tbe  ship  in  this  dureotion,  and  tbe  resistance  of  the  water 
being  supposed  to  be  nroportional  to  the  squsw  of  Uie 
velocitv  and  sqnare  of  the  sine  of  the  inclination,  we  have 
P'.A".V''*  sin.*  BMD  for  the  resistance  of  ihe  water  against 
the  sbiri's  side.  Hriri  P'  A'.V*  cotfi  BMD  IbrthareiiilaDen 
against  the  boAs.  liiercfore 

tan.  CMD  :  radius  : :  A"  sin.»  EMD  '  A'  COS.*  EMD; 
consequently,  tho  ratio  of  A'  to  A"  being  supposed  to  be 
known,  the  value  of  KMD.  that  is,  the  ship's  lee- way,  might 
be  found.  If  UiOs44V  and  the  ratio  of  A"  to  A'  be 
assumed  to  be  as  IS  to  1,  An  leo-way  will  be  fbnnd  to  be 
16"  6';  and  if  ZMD=80',  the  lee-way  will  be  21)"  i  But 
experiment  alone  can  determine  this  element,  tor,  with 
equnl  velocitiea  and  equal  quantities  of  sail,  it  varies  in 
different  ships;  and,  in  tbe  same  ship,  with  the  velocity, 
and  the  disposition  and  quantity  of  the  sail. 

Let  UN  represent  the  vekwity  of  tbe  ship  in  the  direction 
MB ;  then  iM,  tbe  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  WN, 
wdl  represent  the  efficient  velocity  of  the  wind  in  that 
direction,  WM  being  the  true  dirortion  of  the  velocity; 
and   It'tiing  (nil  t<n  YZ  the  perpendicular  icZ,  this  last 

line  will  rspreaent  tbe  veleetty  perpendieulariy  to  the 
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tail.  Therefore  the  force  of  the  wind  in  thil  direction 
Will  be  proportional  to  u'Z' ;  then  drawing  toQ  parallel  to 
MB,  to  meet  SQ  drawn  through  Z  perpendicularly  to  Mfi 
ud  IPQ,  «•  have  ZwQ  equal  to  the  compliment  of  ZMB, 
Mtd  ooiHBqueDtlx  iwZF  being  reK>W«d  ia  the  dii«e(iPO  ME 
orwQ,lMMW«i«pZ*aat.  ZuQ.ortpZ*shi.  ZMB.  BatvZ 
Taries  <u  »in.  Zu'MZ;  therefon  tlu'  force  of  the  wind  to 
impel  the  ship  in  the  directiou  M£  i.s  proportional  to 
sin."  «/'MZ  sin.  ZME;  and  the  force  of  impulse  being  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  vclocUy  produced  by  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  velucity  of  the  ship  will  vary  with  sin.  trMZ 
tj  tin. ZMB.  JSow  making  the  diienmtMl  of  thia  eipraaion 
equal  to  seio.  eoniiderinK  trMB  as  constant  md  ZMB  as 
variable,  it  will  be  found  that  this  product  is  a  raaximum 
when  ZwME  is  so  divided  tliat  tan.  trMZ  :  tan.  ZME 
2  :  I,  or  that  sin.  (wMZ  — ZME)  — J  sin.  tcME. 

In  Maclaurin's  '  Fluxions'  (art.  912)  there  is  given  an 
investigation  of  the  angle  WMZ.  between  the  true  direction 
of  tlie  vind  and  the  plane  of  the  aail.  when  the  velocity  of 
the  abip's  motion  in  MB  is  a  maximuin.  The  general 
expression  is  complex,  but  when  the  direction  of  the  wind 
is  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  course  we  have  tan.  W'MZ  = 

(      9  V* 1      3  V 
V  \  ^+ 4  V*  j     ^  T*'  ^'  velocity  of  the  ship 

and  V  that  of  the  wind. 

Therefore,  if  tlic  velocity  of  the  ship  were  very  small,  we 
should  have  tan.  WMZ=  V2  nearly,  or  WMZ=64''  ^4 
nearly.  But,  on  making  V  equal  to  ^,  i,  and  \  of  V,  we 
obtain  for  ZWMZ  the  several  correaponding  values  GT 
t7'.  63*  2<>'.  and  66*  SS*.  It  may  be  ohMnred  also  that,  if 
both  Z^ME  and  V  are  given,  the  velocity  of  the  ship  will 
ho  a  maximum  when  the  angle  WMZ  is  a  right  angle,  or 
\vhcn  the  aeiU  •reperpondlenlarto  the  truoditfction  of  lh« 
wind. 

In  the  same  work  (art.  917)  there  is  given  the  investiga- 
tion of  an  equation  from  which  may  bo  determined  the 
angle  ZMB«  between  the  plane  of  the  nil  attd  the  line  of 

the  ship's  motion  when  the  velocity  is  a  maximum;  and 
from  that  equation  it  i«  inferred  (art.  910)  that,  if  the  wind 
is  perpendicular  to  the  Miil,  the  velocity  is  the  f;rcatc>t  (pro- 
vided the  velocity  of  the  ship  before  the  wind  be  not  less 
thia  oM-third  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind)  when  sin.  ZME : 

radius  ::  (V—l)»  :  1'5874;  the  vel  .  iiv  i^f  the  sliip  heme; 
expressed  by  unity,  and  V,  th«  true  velocity  of  the  wind,  by 
a  multiple  of  that  velocity.  It  may  also  b«  inferred  from 
the  same  equation,  that  if  the  velocity  of  the  wind  1m  such 
as  to  cause  the  velocity  of  the  diip  to  be  greater  than 
one-third  of  itself,  the  ship  will  sail  faster  when  the  course  is 
oblique  to  the  wind  than  when  coincident  with  its  direction. 

The  force  of  ihe  wind,  which  is  denoted  bv  P.A.uM' 
•in.*  trMZ  sin.  ZMB,  being  made  equal  to  P'.A'.V"  (which 
will  express  the  resistance  of  the  water,  if  A'  represent  tlie 
area  of  the  immersed  section  of  the  ship  perpendicularly  to 
ME),  the  value  of  V,  the  velocity  cT  the  ship,  might  from 
theooe  be  obtained ;  and  from  the  expression  of  that  value 
it  may  bo  seen  that,  while  the  other  terms  remain  the  Rame, 
the  velocity  of  the  ship  varies  with  the  relative  velocity  of 
the  wind  and  ship,  with  the  sine  of  its  inclination  to  the 
plane  of  the  sail,  and  with  the  square  root  of  the  area  of  the 
Kail.  Hence  also,  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  both 
the  area  and  position  of  the  sail  ore  constant,  the  wetecity 
of  (be  sliip  Tories  with  sin.  wMZ ;  that  is,  with  the  sine  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind  with 
the  piano  of  the  sail.  It  may  be  inH  rre  l  from  the  genernl 
fw]iiaiiun,  that,  by  sufBeiently  increosuig  A  and  the  angle 
'r.MZ.  the  velocity  (V)  of  the  ship  1U|r  be mde  to Miceed 
toM,  winch  is  iliai  of  the  wind. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  the  course  of  the  ship  and  the 
poi^ition  of  the  sails,  so  that  the  ship  migbt  recede  most 
rapidly  ftom  any  point  of  dans|er,  as  from  a  lee-coast 
situated,  for  example,  in  the  position  indicair  I  1  v  M'P*,  at 
right  anarlw  to  rrM,  the  direction  of  the  wind;  we  must 
imagine  MP  t  i  l,o  <.rawn  parallel  to  M'P'.  that  is,  perpen- 
dicular to  uM.,  Then,  the  velocity  of  the  ship  in  the 
direction  MB  being  represented  by  sin.  trMZ  Vein.  ZME, 
let  this  velocity  he  niolTed  into  the  direction  perpendicular 
to  MP;  that  m,  let  it  be  multiplied  by  sin.  EMP:  the  ship 
will  recede  most  rnpullv  from  M'P'  when  the  expression 
sin.  M-MZ.  sin.  EMPv'  sin.  ZME  is  a  maximum.  On 
makinc  the  ditTercniial  of  this  expression  ctjual  to  sero,  we 
shall  find  that  the  velocity  perpendicularly  to  MP  is  the 
gcvamt  wImiiZwMP    dtvided  ao  that  the  iMigMils  ef  the 


angles  wMZ,  ZME,  and  EMP  are  to  (luo  another  as  lbs 
numbers  2,  1,  and  G.  If  the  velocity  of  the  ship  be  very 
small,  we  shall  have/ltt'MF,  or  its  equal  ZMP,  =64*  4r 
nearly ;  and  ^irMZ  —  35'  1 6'  nearly.  And  since  l««edia| 
•X  xwbt  wf  les  ihim  « line  M'F.  when  that  line  »  p«rp«* 
dieniir  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  \n  an  advuiew  toweidi 
the  wind;  it  follows  that  the  above  value  of  iajMZ  w  ill  in- 
dicate the  position  which  the  sail  should  h.ive  with  respect 
to  the  wind,  in  onler  that  the  ship  may  ^et  to  windwani 
with  the  greatest  possible  velocity.  If  the  velocity  of  tlif 
ship  bo  taken  into  consideration,  the  anj^les  tcME  and  trMZ 
will,  as  before*  be  modiied  by  the  idalioo  beiween  tbc 
Tcloeitin  of  (he  ship  and  wind. 

Since  the  leo-wav,  which  a  ship  always  makes  wlu  n  Iut 
sails  are  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  (le>-lroys 
e<iuality  of  the  reaction  of  the  water  w  hich  w  ould  lake  plsce 
on  the  two  hows  if  her  movement  were  in  the  direction  of 
her  keel,  and  };ires  rise  to  an  excess  of  pleasure  against  the 
lee»lww;  it  foUows  that  in  these  eareumstances  the  ship's 
head  Is  cottStandr  (bned  to  windward,  and  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  ship  to  trim  on  the  axis  of  the  rotation  is  so 
much  greater  as  the  bows  are  mere  acute.  To  oppose,  in 
some  measure,  this  tendency,  the  quantity  of  sail  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  rotation  is  greater  than  that  which  is  behind 
it}  bial»  notwithstanding  such  dispomtion.  it  always  reqoires 
aooie  moiiWBent  of  the  rudder  to  complete  the  a>nntera»' 
tien. 

SAILING,  or  THE  SAILINGS,  a  lerm  applied  to 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  path  of  a  ship  at  sea  <i'  I 
the  variations  of  its  goo<^apliical  positions  are  repre^entid 
on  paper.  It  is  also  applied  occasionally  to  the  rules  b; 
which,  in  partteolar  dnmnetanaaa^  a  ship's  plaee  and  in 
motion  aia  fwapnted. 

Plane  tailing  constits  in  repneenting  the  line  of  a  shq»*< 
course  or  way,  for  a  given  time,  with  the  difference  between 
the  latitudes  and  between  the  lonRitudesof  the  two  extreme 
points  of  suc'i     iiir>e  by  the  three  sides  of  a  ri;,'hl-niigleJ 

Elane  triangle,  of  which  the  distance  actually  saded  is  the 
}-potenuse ;  Uw  Spacee  on  all  the  lines  being  expressed  m 
nautical  miletaraqnaiweal  minutes  of  a  degree,  as  if  tlie 
earth  were  a  plane  anrlhoaand  the  tanaetrial  meridmni  aad 
parallels  of  latitude  wera  atraight  lines  reapeetivdy  pacallik 
lo  eaeh  other. 

Mtddtr  hilxttide  failing  and  glolntlar  sailing  have  b>.v& 
brietiy  defined  under  those  words:  and  the  first  of  the«e 
methods,  together  with  paralief  nailing  ntd  M^reakn't 
tailing,  have  been  explained  under  RacsOiflliO  AT  6ti« 
The  term  globular  tailing  is  only  a  general  designation  f« 
all  those  which  have  l)cen  above  named,  except  piano  sai'- 
lug.  and  it  includes  aUo  that  w  hich  is  calleil  great-circie 
sailini^  ;  because  in  these  methodn  the  rules  of  coinpuia;  . 
are  founded  on  the  hji-pothesis  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere 

Greal^eMe  asHU^  eonsisis  in  determining  a  senes  of 
points  in  an  are  ef  a  g rsat  eirek  between  two  poinia  on  the 
surfheeof^earfli,  rer  the  purpose  of  direeimg;  a  shiv^ 
courso  as  nearly  as  possible  on  such  arc;  that  is.  on  lae 
cune  of  8horle-.t  distance  between  the  place  from  *hicb 
she  sets  out  ar.d  that  at  which  she  is  to  arrive. 

If  a  ship  were  to  sail  on  the  circumference  of  the  equatoi; 
or  of  any  meridian,  the  direction  of  her  course  would  ha 
invariably  east  and  weather  neith  and  south,  and  the  ^oms 
passed  o«er would  he  diflbienees  oflongitnde  ordiferencctaf 
latitude  merely.  If  the  points  of  drpariure  and  arriral  or* 
in  any  other  direction,  the  ship's  course  on  the  arc.  of  a  grtu 
circle  joininf^  them  w  ill,w  illi  respect  to  the  points  of  the  coai 
pasji,  vary  at  every  moment ;  and.  wlien  great-circle  Mutiny  m 
attempted,  it  is  usual,  for  iho  sake  of  simplicity,  to  coBiida 
each  portion  of  the  circular  are  (the  differenoea  of  longitale 
or  latitude  between  its  extremities  not  exceeding  four  « 
five  deijrees)  as  coincident  with  some  rhumb  line.  If  i 
series  of  such  portions  are  determined  by  means  of  tlx 
latitudes  am";  1  n-  tndcs  of  their  several  extreniitie*.  tht 

Krtions,  represented  by  right  lines,  may  be  lrani>ferred  tc>i 
ereatoi^s  chart,  en  which  they  will  then  serve  to  indicsttr 
the  successive  oonrsea  whieh  a  ship  must  take  in  older  tbst 
it  may  continue  to  sail  neailv  in  we  required  direetioB. 

Tho  longitudes  and  lalituaes  of  the  points  of  depart'ire 
and  arrival  \n:\n%  supposed  to  be  given,  the  distance betwK^ 
thos*  1  ints  niid  also  the  two  anples  of  position,  or  tb« 
angle<4  between  the  meridians  of  the  two  points  and  tht 
great  circle  joining  them,  may  be  computed.  Then,  if  poinu 
be  assumed  on  the  arc  at  any  convenient  equal  interfib 
of  loi^twSe.  and  the  latitudes  ef  theee  vebiie  be  ea» 
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puled,  the  poditions  of  the  several  portions  on  tbe  great 
circle  will  be  compieteiy  tl«t«raiiDed.  In  tbeto  contputa- 
tions  (Iw  nilw  or  spherical  trigonoraetry  may  be  employed* 
)  ut  tihe  «f«ntioi»  will  bt  waattaifd  bjr  tiie  ui«  of  the 
spherietl  tratwi*  tables,  whiefi  sboiw,  on  inspection,  tbe 
vuluea  of  tbe  two  terms  in  'he  rrwine  of  an  angle  of  a 
trianrrlrj  whose  three  sides  are  kuown.  (Raper,  Practice 
llf  N'i!':):''jr'.jri,  p,  7i.) 

Travene  ttditng  ii  merely  a  general  term  for  the  deter- 
minntioii  of  arinp*  course  equivdrnt  to  a  series  of  succes- 
tivt  VMumt  whaiimr  b*  the  mamiw  of  finding  the  leogtbt 
oTtba  KnM  fonniug  tbe  tritnglM. 

Oblique  tailing  consists  in  determining  the  position  of  a 
ship  by  observing  with  a  eontpass  the  bearing*  onwo or  Tnore 
objects  on  the  shore,  wliDse  places  are  givc-n  on  a  cluirt,  and 
drawing  lines  from  those  places  so  as  to  mako  angles 
with  their  ni  -u  ia  is  equal  to  tbe  observed  bearings ;  the 
intersection  of  Uie  linea  ajnat  on  iho  obert  tbe  |iOBition  of 
the  ehip.  Thii  te  eonwlTne*  caned  the  method  of  efOft 
itariltg*,  Tlie  term  oblique  sailing  is  also  applied  to  any 
prabtera  in  which  (whcui  the  lnangl«H  are  not  nixlit-anirlwl) 
the  distance  of  the  ship  from  any  object  on  the  shore,  or  of 
such  objects  from  one  another,  are  computed  by  the  rules 
of  plane  trigonometry  from  biBwringi  obaerrad  at  the  ship 
when  ^  lattar  ie  at  two  or  at  a  gn^ariittaiber  of  statiooi. 

Ommmt  milii^  »  tbe  moOioil  of  dotemaining  the  true 
motion  of  a  ship  irhen,  besides  being  acted  up^n  hy  the 
wind,  she  is  moving  in  a  current.  [itxcKoniNa  at  Sba, 
p.  328,  col.  2J  L-nstly, 

tViwUcard  tatUng  is  a  term  applied  to  that  mode  of 
navigating  a  ship  in  which  the  latter  endeavours  to  gain  a 

K situated  in  the  direction  ftam  wbanee  the  wind  is 
ring.   The  ebip  in  this  eiae  it  made,  by  frequent 
tR<  k!n!^.  to  sail  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wind. 

'i'ue  use  of  the  compass  in  cnnhling  the  »eaman  to  eivo  to 
the  ship  any  required  direction,  or  in  ascertainiiisi:  that 
which  the  ship  ts  taking  when  by  the  force  of  the  wind  she 
is  beyond  bis  control,  ia  ao  .great  as  to  render  it  impetative 
that  ho  abould  take  every  o'pportuni^  of  finding  \y  celestial 
observatfona  the  poiition  of  too  magnatie  needle  with  respect 
to  the  terre<itrinl  meridian,  that  is  to  say,  its  declination  or 
variation  ;  and  one  of  tbe  problems  of  nautical  astronomy 
ron<>ists  in  (k-tormining  this  element,  genorallj  bj  an  qIk 
served  altitude  of  (he  sun.  [Azimuth.] 

But  two  ciroaQistances  almost  constantly  operate  to  render 
tbe  tma  oouna  of  the  ahip  uneertain.  One  of  theio  the 
lnMNqr.  that  ia,  tbe  angalar  deviation  of  tbe  ihip's  Moe  of 
motion  from  thedirerttan  of  her  keel  [Sail],  which  direction 
alone  is  indicated  by  the  compass;  !uid  the  other  is  the 
attraction  exercised  by  the  irun-work  in  the  -n  the 

niagtietic  needle.  By  this  attraction  the  needle  is  prevented 
from  taking  that  direction  which  it  would  assume  Irom  the 
effect  of  terrestrial  magnetiam ;  and  tbe  application  of  the 
tmrteting  plate,  by  whteh  theloeal  attraction  ia  nautialiiad, 
may  therefore  be  with  propriety  introduced  here. 

This  apparatus,  for  which  the  seaman  is  so  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  inventor,  consists  of  two  thin  circulor 
plates  of  iron,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  between 
which  is  interposed  a  circular  board,  in  order  to  increase 
the  thickneat  witliout  much  increasing  tbe  wei^t;  tbe 
plates  are  prNiod  doao  together  by  small  screws  near  their 
edges,  and  by  a  screw  at  each  end  of  a  brass  socket  passing 
through  the  centre.  A  brass  rod  about  two  feet  long  passes 
through  this  socket  perpendicularly  to  tbe  plate,  and  is  in- 
serted at  one  end,  into  tbe  box  or  stana  supporting  the 
compass,  the  plate  being  capable  of  sliding  on  the  rod  so  as 
to  be  placed  at  any  requirra  distanee  ftom  a  vertical  line 
passing  through  tbe  pivot  of  the  compaaa 

One  of  tbe  methods  put  in  praetioa  bv  Mr.  Barlow,  in 
order  to  find,  on  board  a  ship,  the  effect  of  local  attraction 
on  a  compass  in  different  directions  ler.di'UL;  from  the  latter, 
was  to  station  one  observer  with  a  compass  or  theodolite  in 
some  convenient  situation  on  shore,  and  another  with  a 
compass  on  board,  at  the  spot  where  tbe  ship's  compass  was 
to  be  permanently  fixed,  llien  (the  zeros  of  tbe  instrnments 
'  haviog  when  on  shore  been  brought  to  coincide  with  tbe 
'  magnetie  meridian  by  the  observed  bearings  of  some  distant 
objec  t)  while  the  ship  was  swinging  round  as  nearly  on  its 
centre  as  possible  through  Sfio  det^rccs,  the  observers,  with 
their  respective  instruments,  look  by  signal  each  other's 
bearing  when  the  ship's  bead  tended  towards  each  point  of 
( the  compass.   It  is  evident  that  the  two  observed  bearings, 
I  ia  aaehpair.  ought,  if  no  €MM«f  anot  esistad,  lo  ha  dm* 
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inctrically  opposite:  and  the  difference  between  them  Is 
due  to  local  attraction  in  that  p<»ition  of  the  ship.  The 
direction  of  tbe  resultant  nf  all  the  local  attractions  maj 
tfa^  ho  daiarmined  by  the  oompoaitioa  of  forces.  The  no- 
sition  in  whieh  the  plate  is  to  be  applied  to  the  compass,'  a* 
a  partial  corrector  of  the  local  attractions,  ninst  be  found  by 
trial;  aud,  for  ibis  purpose,  the  compa*«,  with  iis  stand  or 
snpp<irt,  is  taken  on  shore,  and  turned  grarhially  round  on 
its  vortical  axis.  Then,  on  successively  iii>plying  and  re- 
moving the  plate,  the  attraction  of  the  latter  must  beob- 
aerved,  and  tueh  a  meition  fbnnd  Ibr  it  that  the  affeota  nay 
agree  with  those  wweh  renilied  from  the  experimenta  on 
board.  When  the  compjus  i*  set  up  in  the  ship,  the  plate 
mu.st  be  fixed  at  a  distance  fnun  ilie  pivnt  enuni  to  that 
which  was  fouml  on  shore,  but  in  an  nziniuili  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  of  the  resuliant  of  the  local attrac* 
tions  ill  the  slup. 

In  tbe  'Phil.  Trans.'  1839.  Mr.Ainr,  the  aatranoiKer- 
royal.  gave  a  theory  of  the  magnetism  inddced  by  the  iron  of 
a  ship,  in  which  he  has  invt  siigated  tbeseparate expressions 
for  the  disturbing  forces  or  local  attractions  on  the  north 
end  of  the  needle,  in  directions  tending  towards  theiiuigtietio 
north,  the  tnagnetic  east,  and  vertically  downwards.  Of 
these  tbe  only  force  which  it  b  necessary  to  destroy  is  tbe 
second;  and  Mr.  Aiiy,  having  eom^ted  the  force  pradneed 
bf  Bailow'a  plate  when  in  the  poeition  assigned  to  it  as  a 
corrector,  combined  it  wuh  thr  Irrnl  atlraciion  towards  the 
east,  in  order  to  ascertau.  v,La;  [.art  of  the  resuliiin;  force 
was  really  <  rue  d.  Tiic  result  was.  that  one  of  the  twti 
terms  m  the  exjiression  for  the  force  was  destroyed,  and 
that  the  other  was  doubled.  In  Older  to  dottrov  this  term 
also,  in  a  steam>boat  having  a  epmpeas  on  tfie  dock  or 
in  a  cabin,  to  that  the  htm  work  may  be  nearly  equally  di^ 
fused  above  and  below  it.  it  would  he  neressary,  in  miiiilion 
to  Barlow's  plate,  lo  have  a  mass  of  iron  on  the  same  level 
a?  the  compass,  but  either  on  the  starboiud  or  larboard  side, 
and  in  a  situation  found  by  trial,  so  that  tbe  compass  may 
point  correctly  when  the  ship's  head  lies  north-Oast,  south- 
east, aouth-weet,  and  north-west.  The  eompaai  will  then 
point  eorraetly  in  all  magnetie  tatitndas. 

As  a  general  rule  fur  the  application  of  iron  in  order  to 
correct  the  local  attractions  on  ships'  compasses,  Mr.  Airy 
remarks  that  if  a  mass  of  iron  be  placed  opposite  an  equal 
mass,  both  in  azimuth  and  elevation  with  respect  to  tbe 
compass,  the  disturbing  effect  of  one  mam  ia  doubled.  If 
one  mam  be  placed  opposite  the  other  in  azimuth,  and  at 
the  Hune  elevation  or  oapreaaion,  or  if  it  be  placed  in  the 
same  acimuth,  bat  with  an  elevation  instead  of  a  depression, 
and  «Ke  wrrd,  it  destroys  one  term  in  the  disturbing  force 
and  doubles  anotlir :  if  one  mass  be  placed  on  the 

same  level  as  the  compass,  its  effects  may  be  destroyed  by 
placing  another  mass  at  the  same  level,  holat  adiatanca  in 
azimuth  equal  to  90°  on  either  side. 

Instead  of  an  iron  plate  for  the  correction  of  local  attiae- 
tions,  Mr.  Airy  raoommonds  an  iron  scroll,  or  a  long  box 
containing  ao  iron  chain,  with  one  end  only  directed  towards 
the  compass;  by  this  means  the  inequality  of  maf^netic  se* 
tion  in  different  parts  of  a  broad  plate  will  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Barlow  gives  tbe  following  rule  for  finding  the  effect 
of  local  attraction  on  an  observed  asimuth  of  the  sun :— Take 
tiw  hearing  of  the  aan  by  the  azimntb  eompasR,  or  mther, 
take  a  mean  of  several  observed  bearings  in  the  usual  way; 
first  without  the  correcting  plate,  and  afterwards  with  the 
plate  attached  to  the  compass  ;  the  difference  1  j;  vllh  ihe 
two  observations,  or  between  the  means  of  the  several  ob- 
servations, IS  due  to  local  attraction.  Then  if  the  observa- 
tions without  tbe  plate  are  diminished  1^  using  the  plate^ 
tbe  loeal  attraction  is  to  be  added  to  the  bearings  obaervad 
without  tbe  ptata,  in  ofdar  to  give  the  true  bearing  or  azi- 
muth. If  tlw  flist  (^Morvations  are  increased,  tbe  local 
attraction  is  to  be  aubtracted. 

8  AIM  A  LAKES.  [RvsetAN  EMPiaa-J 

SAIMIRI.  [Sagouin.) 

SAINfOIN.  Htdfftarwn  owbrtekit,  is  a  plant  of  the 
family  of  the  Legnminoam,  which  grows  luxuriantly  and 
spontaneously  on  the  calcareous  mountains  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe.  It  has  beon  in  regular  cultivation 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
fodder  for  caUlc.  either  m  ibe  green  state  or  when  converted 
into  hay.  There  are  few  plants  which  Tiave  more  rapidly 
improved  the  value  of  poor  thin  caleaieous  aoils  than  sain- 
foin ;  and  in  the  richer  Unda  af  lopn,  which  contain  a  eon 
aidaiaUa  pnmitienarenknNOna  matter,  iu  value  surpamaa 
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mmx  Uwt  of  WMd  clover,  grriag  fully  M  g(wt  »  nSvrn, 
Vilb  •  vraeli  smaller  exiMliaUv>9  of  manure.  The  pUat 
has  a  strong  woody  and  fibrous  root,  which  insinuates  itself 
'nto  the  fiuures  of  calcareous  rocks,  and  finds  moisture  in 

fbe  dryest  seasons,  while  ils  sprcadm  ;  f/jii!S  keep  the  earth 
from  being  wiuhed  down  the  &te«p  slopes  of  the  hiUs.  Being 
noarly  perennial,  or  at  least  of  many  year*  duration,  it  bind* 
the  soil  together.  In  favourable  situations,  it  may  be  made 
into  bay  twice  in  the  year,  or  cut  ofiener  as  green  fodder. 
In  the  most  arid  and  exposed  situations,  it  gives  at  least  one 
good  crop  of  hay.  The  plant  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and 
the  stem,  wlmli  branches  out  into  many  compound  leaves, 
is  orowneil  with  a  beauutul  spike  of  tlowers  of  the  papili(>- 
naceous  kind.  After  it  has  been  mown,  it  shoots  out  rapidly 
again,  and  may  be  advantageously  depastured  by  every  kind 
of  eattle  or  sbeep.  There  are  varieties  of  the  plant  which 
difTer  in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth:  the  best  is  called  in 
France  espareette  or  tait^oin  d  deux  coupet.  From  France 
it  has  been  introduced  inio  England.  The  duration  of  sain- 
foin de{)teadi)  OQ  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  state  it  was 
in  with  respect  to  weeds  when  it  was  sown.  A  cold  vrec 
lubsoil  soon  destroys  the  roots,  whereas  a  &m  and  dry  one, 
llbether  rocky  or  gravelly,  gives  them  vigour.  Grass  and 
weeds,  which  choke  the  crown  of  the  plant,  soon  cause  it  to 
decay,  as  is  the  case  with  lucorn.  With  every  advantage,  it 
may  last  in  vigour  ten  years,  especially  if  it  is  ocoasionally 
invignretcd  with  a  top-dressing  of  manure  or  ashes,  or,  which 
is  best  of  all,  with  diluted  urine,  or  the  draining^  from  dung- 
hills. During  that  time  it  may  be  cut  twice  fur  hay  every  year, 
taking  care  to  cut  it  before  the  flower  is  faded  or  the  seed 
formed ;  and  if  alieep  are  folded  on  it  aftor  tbe  aeoond 
cutting,  the  next  crop  will  well  repay  the  trouble.  It  is 
usually  sown  in  :>prin^  in  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats,  which 
should  bit  sown  iliin  lu  order  that  the  sainfoin  may  not  be 
smothered.  The  land  should  have  been  prepared  by  a 
^•tasinit  evofs  such  as  turnips  fedofi*  by  sheep  folded  on 
thWD.  nooi  three  to  four  bushels  of  M>ed  maybe  sown, 
harrowed  in,  and  rolled.  It  is  not  often  drilled,  although 
this  method,  by  allowing  the  use  of  the  hoe  between  the 
rows,  would  much  slrenytheu  the  young  plants,  anJ  protect 
them  againtl  coarse  grasses,  which  are  iheir  grealeat  ene- 
mies. In  the  first  year  the  ^ainloin  should  nut  be  fed  off 
by  sheep ;  and  if  it  is  muwn,  it  should  not  be  mown  too 
close  to  the  ground.  The  crown  of  the  root  in  the  young 
plant  liMH  a  little  above  the  ground ;  and  if  thia  ba  bit  oi^ 
or  eut  with  the  scythe,  the  plant  diea.  It  k  niaAil  to  bar- 
row the  ground  lifjh'l),  ti  dnw  the  earth  round  the  roots, 
and  to  destroy  seed  vveeila  huiiii  after  the  barley  or  oats  are 
reaped.  The  sainfoin  does  not  produce  a  large  crop 
first  year;  for  some  of  the  seeds  will  Ilea  twelvemonth 
in  the  ground  before  they  aiirbill  lifi.  It  ia  tat  perfee- 
tion  after  tha  aaeond  nai;  whan  a  pwfim  imjp  be  r«Hr\-ed 
ibr  teed.  Sainfoin  nay  is  extremely  nonriibmf  fbr  every 
kind  of  cattle,  especially  if  it  has  been  made  without  rain. 
Although  it  is  not  apt  to  heat  in  the  stack,  it  must  be  put 
up  in  a  \  ery  dry  state  ;  and  if  it  has  suffered  from  rain,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  thoroughly  to  dry  it;  for  the 
vatar  insinuates  itself  by  capillary  attraction  into  the  hollow 
ilaiiii^  and  ia  lone  in  evapocaiine,  ao  that  whan  it  faala  quite 
dry  it  nay  yet  eontain  uueb  watar.  Tlia  «oda  of  diaoover- 
Ing  this  is  to  twist  it  strongly  in  the  hands  into  a  rope,  when 
the  moisture,  if  there  is  any,  will  ooze  out.  It  is  better  to 
let  it  dry  thoroughly,  than,  by  carrying  it  in  a  huny,  to  run 
the  risk  of  its  becoming  mouldy  within.  In  vorv  precarious 
■aasoni  it  may  be  carried  in  «  gpaw  •tatOb  provided  there  be 
no  noiBtaio  in  it  from  de«t  or  aho«eii»  utd  ataekad  in  al- 
amate  layer*  vith  good  straw.  It  will  hnpait  aomo  of  iu 
fragrance  to  the  straw,  and  loose  none  of  its  nutritivequalities. 
The  same  niuy  Ix;  dune  wiih  lueern  or  clover.  The  most 
adva; 'ar  usu  <  f  sainfoin  however  is  to  cutit green  and 
give  it  immediately  to  the  cattle.  There  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  hovta  oy  it,  for  it  fetmenis  very  sbwly,  owing 
to  the  fibrous  mtiue  of  the  sti  m.  If  the  situatitw  of  the 
field  admits  of  oecasiotial  ini|<aiian,  without  daitgw  of  the 
water  s;agnaling,  the  produce  of  iht  viuMf  in  wUl  be  presillv 
increased ;  and  it  may  then  be  cut  fout  ui  even  five  timei,  in 
a  seasiin  without  fear  of  exhaiistinc;  its  strength.  When  it 
begins  to  appear  thin  on  the  ground,  and  other  plants  seem 
to  get  the  btttcr  of  the  sainfoin,  it  is  time  to  break  it  up. 
The  land  will  be  found  much  imaioved  in  fMli^  bf  (bo 
■aiofiiin.  A  poor  ebalk  or  gravel  wnieh  beibiw  would  learedy 
repay  (he  seed  ^a\vri  in  it,  will  Tin's-,  h\  t!i<:  giaiJiul  decay  of 
Uie  roots  and  fitjiea  of  iiis  samU)to»  piodvce  soverai  good 


cropa  without  My  othur  fMmtm'  The  prudent  fWw 
however  will  not  entieily  destioy.  by  repeated  erops  4 
grain,  that  ooheaion  of  the  soil  which  is  produced  by  t))# 
roots  of  the  sainfoin;  but  by  a  judicious  course  and  prooer 

appfication  of  ll  *'  maii  irt',  .vl  i  li  ti  c  sainfoin  enabW 
him  to  make,  ho  wiU  keep  up  the  newly  acquired  fer- 
tility until,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  yeais,  he  caa 
again  sow  sainfoin  seed  in  it  with  the  prospect  of  a  crop  mors 
abundant  than  the  first.  Many  a  poor  barren  tract  of  cal- 
careous  rock  and  gravel  baa  been  fertilised  and  raised  la 
value  by  the  sole  HRect  of  the  sainfoin,  without  which  it 
must  have  rcmaiiu  1  in  its  unpro<luctivo  state. 

Although  a  chalky  soil  i«  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
sainfoin,  it  may  be  sown  with  advantage  in  all  light  loams, 
provided  the  substratum  be  sound  and  dry.  On  very  rich 
deep  moulds  lucera  is  a  mere  profitable  crop ;  but  sainfoin 
will  thrive  where  lueern  would  fail}  and  it  is  patticalarly 
adapted  for  poor  dry  soils. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  manner  in  which  sainfoin 
i.s  madtt  iuto  hay.  It  should  not  be  shaken  about  too  much, 
for  fcni  of  injuring  tha  flower  and  breaking  oflT  the  leaves. 
The  swarth  should  be  merely  turned  over;  when  diy  o»  one 
side,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  tbnx^  it  shouM  bo  put 
into  small  cocks,  occasionally  spread  ont  ia  the  aua.  wboB 
the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  ataek  as  oooo  as 
it  is  sufficiently  made.  It  should  take  a  good  heat  in  order  to 
make  it  compact,  but  without  a«}uu-iiig  too  dark  a  colour. 
Experience  alone  ean  teach  the  exact  time  when  it  should  be 
stacked.  When  it  is  left  for  seed,  it  should  be  examined 
carefully  after  the  blossom  Aides.  The  lower  pods  will  be 
filled  with  ripe  seed  faefbre  the  bloaionu  at  the  t<^  e(  ike 
spike  of  flowers  aro  witbeied  or  the  seed  formed  m  theak 
If  the  sainfoin  were  left  standing  till  these  seed^  weie  ripe, 
the  lowest  would  be  shed;  but  by  cutting  it  at  a  proper 
time  these  may  be  proscrred.  while  most  of  the  later  will 
npcn  in  the  straw  sutKciently  to  vegetate  when  sown. 
Rainy  weather  ^  very  injurious  to  the  seaa  emp ;  a  floe  tune 
shouul  therefore  be  selected,  if  possible,  even  at  the  rukei 
a  smaller  crop.  The  seed  ia  only  gathered  for  sowing ;  bvl 
in  case  there  should  be  aoffe  than  is  required  for  that  pui- 
pose,  and  no  ready  sale,  it  ia  excellent  fo<>d  for  hor»«6.  Tie 
produce  vanes  from  three  to  five  or  even  six  sacks  per  acre. 
It  is  easdy  threshed  out,  and  this  operation  is  often  donvea 
a  cloth  in  the  field,  when  the  weather  permits.  It  is  readily 
done  by  a  threshins-maehiDe,  and  winnowed  like  eon. 
On  the  whole,  there  are  fbw  pbmts  the  eultivatioo  of  which 
is  so  advantageous  8S  tlmt  of  MMlflNli  0» ibo  SOSla OU  wbiah 
it  thrives  best. 

SAINT,  derived  from  the  I..atin  'sanctui'  through  lb« 
French  'sainct.'  properly  signifies  a  holy  or  pious  penoi^ 
and  ia  ao  used  in  the  Christian  churdk  From  iMeam- 
menoeami  of  the  Christian  reUgion,  neat  fonawHiuB  tsas 
always  shown  to  persons  remarkable  l»r  their  holiaeas  sr 
piety,  and  their  memory  was  cli«  ri  he  1  nf^cr  tl  ci;  daaih  I  s 
course  of  time  it  became  the  custom  to  implore  dcparu  1 
ssints  to  assist  the  living  by  their  prayers  and  iaterce»$.' :  < 
with  the  I>eity ;  and  as  man  has  iu  all  ages  felt  this  want  cl 
a  mediator  between  himself  and  the  Deity,  the  practice  of 
prayiM  to  aaiola  imweaiod  lapUly,  and  auparatition  muli>- 
plied  the  number  of  sueb  mediators  to  so  great  an  axieot, 
that  it  at  length  rmiul  tui-fs^arv  }■:>  yiva  i-.ome  restrairii 
upon  liie  practice.  It  wa^  accuriiiiit^ly  ilei;fct^  by  the  eccle- 
siastical councils  in  the  ninth  century,  that  no  departed 
Christian  should  be  considered  as  a  saint  to  whom  uay«» 
might  be  addwMaJ»  Wltil  the  bishop  in  a  provincial  eoas- 
cil,  and  in  the  proMnoo  of  Ibo  fooplok  had  pronounced  km 
worthy  of  thai  honour.  Vven  In  tnal  century  many  divien 
thought  that  it  w;is  (  r^  jKi  tl.a'  the  decisions  of  bishop»  sni 
councils  should  ( .  i.tmuLii  by  the  euusent  and  authnr:^ 
of  the  pope,  who  w  as  rt  ^^ardcd  a&  the  supreme  and  uiii'<  : 
sal  bi&hap.  It  was  not  however  till  the  following  ceniLrv 
that  any  persoM  waa  winted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  al.  ijt 
and  this  honour  was  lart  coofentod  on  udahric,  bishop  of 
Augsbui^,  by  John  XV.  Shortly  afterwards  tha  privilec* 
sf  (lecbring  departed  Christians  to  be  saints  was  confiti '  J 
to  liic  pope;  and  the  creation  of  saint*  v.ik,  disiinguiiiiui 
by  the  name  of  'canonization.' 

The  invooalion  of  saints  in  the  Roman  Catholic  cbmreba 
ftequeatly  atigmatised  as  idolatry;  and  the  church  of 
laM  eondemns  the  ftomish  doelrine  on  the  anbiael  aa  *• 
ibnd  thing  vainly  invented,  and  froonded  npon  no  vramniy 
f  Scripture,  but  rathtr  repugnant  to  the  word  of  G.  j ' 
.  (Aitiole  xxu.>  In  this,  as  m  aay  other  case  of  rriigwus 
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Mfttltnwtf t  it  b  right  to  t:\ke  the  sccount  of  the  doctrtee 
team  th^miBonn  irfn  hciu:-ys  in  it,  tnd  not  from  a  statement 
of  their  opponents.  Thus  BellariniiM  myt,  •  It  B  not  Ibv- 
ful  to  ask  of  the  sainu  to  grant  to  n.  M  if  tbey  the 
autAort of  divine  benefits,  glorjr.or  grar?,  or  thn  other  m  nns 
of  ble&sedness.  This  is  tiroverl,  first,  fi  om  Si  r  piurc ;    Th  : 
Lord  will  give  grace  ana  \;]  i^y"  <  P^-^'ra  S4 ),   ^jmn-lly,  {n,m 
tb«  iisa^  of  the  church  ;  for  in  the  mau  prayers  and  the 
sainta'  oflloes  we  never  ask  anything  else  but  that  at  their 
prayers  benefiu  may  be  gnntad  to  na  bj  God.  Ibinii^i 
from  Kason ;  for  wh*t  wb  naad  s«rpuMi  tlie  p<v*<tr  of  Uw 
creature,  and  therefore  even  of  saintfi  ;  thcrerore  we  ought 
Co  ask  nothing  from  saints  beyond  their  impetrtiting  from 
God  what  is  profitablo  to  us.    Fourthly,  from  Augustine 
ud  Theodotet,  vhoexpressb'  teach  that  taints  ar«  not  to  be 
iOToked  as  Godii  but  M  able  to  gain  from  Qoi  vlMt  they 
wish.   However,  it  muat  be  obaerMt  «liMi  wa  waj  that 
nothing  should  be  asked  of  ■■iflli  bat  their  pnyen  for  ua, 
tlie  question  is  not  ahout  the  words,  but  the  sense  of  the 
words..    For,  as  far  as  words  go,  it  is  lawful  to  say,  "  SL 
Puter,  pity  me.  savo  me,  open  for  me  the  gate  of  heaven  ;** 
also,  "aive  rae  healthof  body,  patience,  fortitude, &c,"  pro- 
vided tnet  we  mean  "save  and  pity  mc  by  praying  for  me;" 
"  grant  mo  this  or  tbet  bf  thy  nmy«n  eiul  noriia?'  For  lo 
speaks  Gregory  NeBinien,  mndttany  othete  of  theaatieDte.* 
(De  Sand.  Beat.,  L  17.)   The  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  council  of  Trent: 
'ThouRh  tho  church  hsJ  been  accustomed  Bomctimcs  to 
celebrate  a  few  masses  to  the  honour  and  remembrance  of 
saints,  \et  she  duth  not  teach  that  sacrifice  is  offered  to 
them,  out  to  God  alone^  who  crowoed  them;  wherefore 
neither  ii  the  prieit  sront  to  sav,  I  oflfer  aaerilee  to  tiiee, 
O  PeJer.  or  O  Patil,  but  to  God.    (Sett.,  ) 

Thu  Lives  of  the  Saint*  have  been  writtea  in  the  'Acta 
S:iii<  rorutn,'  45  voU.  foi. ;  end  M  Alhiii  Batlet^  *lim  of 
the  S.iitits,'  12  vols.  avo. 

SALNT  ANTHONYS  FIRK.  [BttMtttUt.] 

SAINT  KVREHOND.  £SniKiioi«D.] 

SAINT  IVES,  a  monidpal  and  parliamenUry  borough 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  nortlierii  coast  of  the 
county,  near  its  western  extretnity.  277  milei>  from  London 
by  Basingstoke,  A  n  i  ver.  Salisbury,  Dorcbeiler,  Bseter, 
liaunceeton,  Bodmm,  Redruth,  and  St.  Erth. 

St.  Itaa  was  ohginallyoalled  St  Iic\  from  lia, '  e  woman 
of  great  aauetily.  who  came  hitbeV  froea  Iieland»  about  the 
year  480.*  Id  the  early  part  of  the  tikteanth  eentury  it  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  much  from  the  encroachment  of  the 
^aIld  on  the  coast.  Lclaiid  thus  describes  the  situation  of 
the  (own  and  the  injury  sustained  by  u  from  .his  ciuse: 
'The  plana  that  the  chief  of  tho  loua  hath,  and  parlcly 
ilooth  slond        ia  a  very  peninsula,  and  i$  cxtondid  into 

the  !>e  of  Severti  m  a  cepe^  Moato  parte  of  the  boiUM  in 
the  peninsula  be  sore  opprwud  or  overeoverid  with  eandee 

that  tho  stormy  windes  and  rages  castilh  up  there.  This 
calamite  hath  eontinuid  ther  litTe  above  twenty  yeres.'  At 
tho  present  time  a  rango  of  sandy  downs,  covered  with  a 
thin  turf,  and  affording  pasturaee  to  sheep,  extends  along  the 
eoeat  north-eastward  from  St  Ives  nearlv  to  Padstow.  Be- 
neath these  downs,  which  are  in  aonie  puMi  a  mile  hroad 
and  fifty  or  sixty  yorda  ahoire  the  level  of  the  aee.  ie  found  a 
vegetable  soil,  witii  regular  enclosures  and  remains  of  hottses. 

Tl>e  town  stands,  as  described  by  Leland,  partly  on  a  penin- 
sula or  headland  at  the  north-western  eMreiiiity  of  Stives 
Bay,  extending  inland  along  the  roads  to  Pensance  and  to 
Redruth.  The  municipal  borou<^h  is  oo-extensive  with  the 
parish,  and  incudes  ill  atek  of  iSM  statute  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  4778;  theN  were  924  inhabited 
houses,  41  uninhabited,  otid  3?  building.  Tho  bouses  on 
the  Redruth  road  are  well  built  and  roofed  with  slate.  In 
oilier  p  iris  thny  aro  inferior,  and  the  streets  arc  geuerallv 
narrow  and  uneven,  neither  lighted  nor  regularly  paved. 
Hie  general  appearence  of  the  town  is  mean.  There  are  a 
town-hall  and  a  markst-hoUMb  lebailt  in  1832,  and  a  small 
^aol,  with  two  apartlMIti  or  eella,  on  the  staircase  of  the 
town-ball.  1'hv  church  is  a  spacious  building,  '^ith  a  lofty 
:ower;  and  there  are  one  or  two  Methodist  meeuii^  iiouses. 
There  ia  a  pier,  built  above  half  a  century  ago  by  subscription, 
and  a  building.  turm«rly  a  lighthouse,  now  used  for  keeping 
governmont  stores.  A  breakwater  was  commeucid.  at  aa 
expenaa  of  iOOOL,  but  has  never  been  flnialied.  A  battery 
lefenAi  the  anproaeh  by  aee. 

The  chief  business  of  the  place  is  conneeted  with  tlie 
ouaen  or  pilchard  fisheriet  of  tlie  neif(hbourhood.  Sone 


ihip'huilding  and  rope  and  sail  making  are  carried  on.  The 
exporta  are  ehielly  pilchards,  «f  which  large  quantitiei  aia 
eared  and  lant  to  Itaiy  and  other  eeiuitiioe  an  the  ahoneof 
the  MedltMfenein,  and  tin  and  4Diyper  ore,  which  are  aent 

to  Rristnl  Then'  are  on  tho  strcania  nc^ar  the  town  several 
llijiH'-nulls  slui  mills  for  pre[»ring  the  ores.  There  are  two 
wLi  kiv  markets,  one  of  then  inaQUMdMnhlai and  tvo  f ii^ 
tientl)  four)  yearly  fairs. 

St  Ives  was  a  corporate  town  m  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Maiy,  «hm  it  Utat  aent  lefweatativae  to  Murliaiaent.  but 
the  only  eharter  b  one  of  Janes  II.,  i.Di  1685.  Under  the 
Mi:nir  t  ml  Refbrra  Art  the  1  iiundary  of  the  borough  re- 
aiair.ud  unaltered  ;  but  a  muje  contracted  one  has  been 
recommended  by  the  boundary  commissioner*,  excluding 
the  rural  districts  of  the  parish.  The  oorporaiion  consists  of 
foiu-  aldermen  and  tvelva  oounclUors.  and  the  borough  baa 
a  commiuioo  of  the  paaea.  The  Ooait  of  Record  for  tha 
borough,  granted  by  the  eharter,  haa  net  been  twed  in  nu>dflni 
times.  Petty-sessions  are  held  week*' ,  ntid  quarter-aes- 
sions.  By  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act  ihn  number  of 
representatives  was  reduced  to  one.  By  the  Boundary  Act 
the  parish^  of  Leiant  and  Towednack,  adjacent  to  the 
borough,  were  added  to  it  for  parliamentary  purposes.  The 
nuinbar  of  vatan  ait  th*  n^Mm  in  liSA-i,  waa  489;  ia 
1888^  804. 

The  living  is  n  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  ar  vearly  value 
of  103/.,  in  the  Lirchdeaconiy  of  Coruvv  ill  ind  dioce&e  of 
Exeter. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  twelve  infaiU  or  dame 
schools,  with  145  males  and  169  females;  seven  other  day- 
sehools,  with  147  roalee  and  118  femalaa;  andthiaa  Sui* 
day  schools,  with  f84  malea  and  888  females. 

SAINT  JOHN.  H.  [Bolinobborb.] 

SAINT  VITUSS  DANCB.  (Chorba.! 

SAINTE  CROIX.   [Ste.  Croix.] 

SAINTK  MARIE-   [8".  Marie.] 

8A1N1K  MARIE-AUX-MINES.   [RHiir,  Haov.J 

8A1NTE&  a  town  in  Fi8a«0i  capiiai  of  an  arrondiMa* 
ment  in  the  aepottment  of  Chefente  infhieiire ;  284  lOihM 

in  a  r!in'rt  line  soulh-wcs*  of  Paris,  or  -'TM  rii;!ei  by  the 
roa  l  liir  ijgh  Orlfans,  Twars,  Poitiers.  Nior;,  and  St  Jean 
d'AriL"  I  v ;  in  45''  44'  N.  lat.  and  0"  39'  W.  long. 

This  town  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Mediolanum  or  Mediolanium ;  and  waa  the  chief  town  of 
the  Sanlmiaa  or  Santoni,  tm  itho^  in  the  latter  neriod  of 
the  Roman  domination,  tl  took  tne  name  of  mntones, 
whence  by  corruption  the  mo^rrn  name  'Saintes*  has  been 
derived.  It  is  mentioned  in  tin  '  Antonine  Itinerary,*  tlse 
'Theodosian  Table,'  un-l  ilir:  'Nd'nm  Piov.in-aruni';'  and 
by  Strabo.  Ptolemy,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (who  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  AquitaniaX 
Aitaobiva  «nd  Sidonioa  ApoUtnaria  (who  oali  it  Santonus 
andSantoni).  There  are«0«wra1  Roman  imaaina,  especially 
a  iarjje  trinmphal  arch  \r']:h  twn  arrhways  through  ir', 
constructed  of  enormous  stoiius  vv.tliuul  cement;  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre,  almost  as  large  as  (bat  of  Nlracs,  but  in  a 
more  ruinous  condition,  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  a  circus.  Se- 
veral anticjuitics  of  minor  importance  were  discovered  in  1818 
and  1816.  On  the  downfot  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was 
occupied  tneoenively  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Franks,  and 
in  A.D.  850  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen  or  Normans. 
U  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  tenth  ctntury,  and 
several  eoelesiastical  councils  were  held  here.  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Saintonge,  and  was,  with  it,  included  in 
the  duchy  of  Guienne ;  the  hcire«i  of  which,  Elionore,  retired 
to  an  abbey  beta  aftar  the  diaiolution  of  her  marriage  with 
Louis  la  Jevna.  It  came,  through  her  subsequent  marrtoga 
with  Henry  II.,  into  the  bands  of  the  kin^s  of  England,  who 
retained  it  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Charles  V. 

The  town  stands  in  a  pleasant  situation  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  over  which 
river  is  a  stone  bridge:  it  has  a  pleasant  appearanco  at  a 
distance;  but  the  interior  does  not  correspond,  for  th« 
streets  are  narrow,  erooked,  and  dirty,  and  the  bouses  ^^ene- 
rally  ill  built  The  ex-cathedral  is  popularly  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Charlemagne;  it  has  a  fine  Gothic  steeple. 
The  church  of  St  Eutrope  or  Eutropius  has  also  a  fine 
steeple,  erected  by  Louis  XI.  Tho  buildings  of  the  abbey 
to  which  El^onore  retired  are  now  occupied  as  a  cavalry 
bariaok;  and  the  ex-episeopai  palaoe  ia  the  hotel  of  the  aub- 
prelhet  He  theatre  and  the  eoUcfo  maaant  nothing  ra> 
markable  in  their  axchiteetnra;  in  toa  lalMr  ia  Itaa  puhlii 
library  of  24,080  volnmaa. 
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The  population  of  Saintm,  in  1826.  wu  10,300  for  the 
commune;  in  1831,  7621  for  the  town,  or  10,437  for  the 
whole  commune ;  and  in  1636,  9669  fur  the  commune.  The 
manufacture!  are  of  light  woollen  atuffa,  hosiery,  and 
earthenware ;  there  are  dye-hous«4,  tan-yards,  and  cooper- 
ages. The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  wine  country, 
and  much  wine  and  excellent  brandy  (Cognac  brandy)  is  pro- 
duced ;  these  articles,  with  grain  and  wool,  and  the  goods 
manufactured  in  the  town,  form  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 
There  are  twelve  fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  quarries  of 
excellent  btono  near  the  town. 

Saintes  has  a  consistorial  reformed  church ;  an  agricul- 
tural society ;  a  departmental  imrsery ;  a  college  or  high 
school,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  annexed ;  a 
public  library,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history.  There 
are  some  judicial  and  fiscal  oiliccs.  From  the  time  of  the 
division  of  France  into  departments,  to  the  year  1810,  Saintes 
wa.s  the  ca])ilal  of  the  department,  but  it  has  now  yielded 
that  dignity  to  La  Roclielle.  Its  arrundutsement  had,  in 
1831.  a  population  of  104,933. 

SAINTONGE.  a  pronnce  of  France,  lying  on  the  coa.st 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
little  province  of  Aunis,  from  which  it  was  in  one  part  sepa- 
rated by  the  Charentc,  on  the  north-east  by  Poitou,  on  the 
east  by  Angoumoisor  Angoumais,  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  Le  Bordelais  or  Guyenne  Proper,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  Gironde,  and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean.  It 
was  united  with  Angoumois  into  one  military  government; 
and  the  district  of  Brouageais,  which  extended  along  the 
sea-coast  between  the  Charenle  and  Gironde,  was  detached 
from  It,  and  annexed  to  the  government  of  Aunis,  so  as  to 
deprive  Saintonge  of  its  maritime  character. 

Saintoiige  was  divided  into  Haute  and  Basse,  or  Upper 
and  Lower,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Charente. 
Haute  or  Upper  Saintonge,  which  was  south  of  the  Cha- 
rente, was  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  comprehended 
among  its  subdivisions  the  districts  of  Brouageais  and  the 
Isleoi'Arvert,  which  latter  is  a  peninsula,  and  nut  an  island, 
between  the  little  river  Seudre  and  the  Gironde.  The  chief 
town  of  Haute  Saintonge  afii  of  the  whole  province  was 
Saintes  [Saintks]:  amon;;  the  other  towns  were  Marcnnes 
(population  1969  town,  4G06  whole  commune),  Jonzac  (po- 

tutatiun  1798  town,  2618  whole  commune)  [Charentx 
nfebievrk],  and  Barbezieux  (population  24.17  town,  2766 
whole  commune)  [Barbezieux].  Basse  or  Lower  Sain- 
tonge had  for  its  chief  town  St.  Jean  d'Ang^ly  (population 
6326  town,  6031  whole  commune)  [Jkan  o'Anobly,  St.]. 
Among  the  other  towns  were  Tonnay  Charente  (population 
1791  town,  3206  whole  commune),  and  Su  Savinien  (popu- 
lation 2466  town,  3569  whole  commune).  [Charbnts  In- 
FKRiBURK.]  The  )>opulation  of  these  towns  is  from  the 
census  of  1831.  Saintonge  is  now  comprehended  in  the 
department  of  Charente  Inf6rieure,  except  a  very  small  part 
which  is  included  in  the  department  of  Charente. 

The  province  obtained  its  nam*  from  the  Celtic  people 
the  Santoncs  or  Santoni,  by  wiiom,  in  Ctesar's  time,  it  was 
inhabited.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  included  in  Aqui- 
tania ;  and  on  the  subdivision  of  that  province,  in  Aquitaiiia 
Secunda.  It  fell  into  the  handis  successively  of  the  Visigoths 
and  the  Fianks,  and  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
afterward;!  Guiunne.  [Saintks.] 
SAJOU.  [Sapajou.J 

SAKIS.  The  genus  Pithecia  of  Desmarest  and  Illiger 
comprehends  tho<so  American  monkeys  which  are  generallv 
known  by  the  name  of  Sakit.  or  rather  those  Sakis  which 
have  for  the  must  part  long  and  bushy  tails,  and  thus  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Fox-tailed  Monkeys;  for  the  term 
Saki,  in  its  general  applicaiion,  designates  any  American 
monkey  w  hose  tail  is  not  prehensile. 

Pithecia. 

Generic  Character.  —  Facial  angle,  60  degrees ;  head 
round,  muzzle  short,  ears  moderate,  rounded  ;  canine  teeth 
very  strong  ;  tail  shorter  than  the  body,  not  prehensile,  and 
covered  with  very  long  hairs;  feet  peniadactyle,  nails  claw- 
like, short  and  bent;  habits  nocturnal. 

Dental  formula: — Incisors-;  canines' — ^;  molars  ^ — ^ 

4  1 — 1  6 — 6 

=  36. 

These  Night  monkeys  or  Fox- tailed  monkeys  are  gre- 
f^ious. 

Examples.  Pitheaa  Satanat,  Pithecia  Melanocephala. 
Pitheaa  Satanat. — Description, — Colour  entirely  dusky 


black,  paler  beneath,  where  the  hair  becomes  very  thin,  tni 
has  a  purplish  tinge  which  is  visible  on  the  face  aod  hands. 
Hair  of  the  very  bushy  tail,  which  is  nearly  of  tBe  lengtli 
of  the  body,  long  and  soft.  ToUl  length,  including  tha 
tail,  about  two  foet  nine  inches. 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  thick,  and  falls  over  the  forehead, 
and  the  beard  is  very  much  developed. 

The  female  is  rusty  brown. 

This  is  the  Cuxio  of  Humboldt;  Cebtu  Satanat,  Hoffm.; 
Brachyurut  Israelita  of  Spix. 

Locality. — The  forests  of  Brazil;  Para,  on  the  banks o< 
the  Orinoco. 

Pood. — This  species  is  partial  to  the  fruit  of  a  kind  of 
palm  ;  and  it  is  represented  in  the  act  of  eating  of  it,  by 
Humboldt,  from  whose  figure  ours  is  taken. 


Plthrak  Saunas. 

Pithecia  Melanocephala. — Head  very  round  ,  naked,  and 
of  a  dull  black  colour;  its  physiognomy  reminding  the  spec- 
tator of  an  old  negro.  The  hair  of  the  head  directed  for- 
wards ;  eyes  large  and  sunk,  and  the  eye-brows  composed 
of  strong  bristles.  Nose  tlat ;  separation  of  the  nostrils 
wide.  No  beard.  Ears  bare  and  very  large.  Body  covered 
with  yellowish-brown,  straight,  long,  and  shining  hair;  but 
the  breast,  belly,  and  outsides  of  the  arms  are  of  a  lighter 
hue.  Hands  black,  fingers  very  lung,  nails  flattened.  Tai. 
I  hick,  about  a  sixth  shorter  than  the  body,  and  of  the  same 
colour,  except  at  the  end,  which  is  black. 


This  ia  the  Stmta  Melanocephala  and  Caectjcu)  of  Hun 
boldt  and  Bonpland,  also  called  in  America  Cartdri,  Mnrto- 
/to,  Chaeuto,  Chuctuo,  and  Mono-robon.     The  aeientifif 
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timvellen  just  nftnaed  considered  it  to  be  very  me.  and  only 
met  with  one  individual,  which  tliey  aaw  in  an  Indian  hut 
•t  San  Frant  I  r  I  S  lano;  it  i»  wull  described  as  being 
among  it«  conveners  what  ibe  Magiii  of  Baihary  i»  among 
the  long-tailed  Macaque*. 

iMcaUty.—Thn  SattaiM  which  bai4er  th«  tmn  Rio  Negro 
and  CaasiauiaM. 

Fbod,  Habits,  ^c— All  kinds  of  flruit  are  acceptable  to 
the  voraciouii  Cacajao^  vthicb  is  a  weak,  very  inactive,  mild- 
tempered,  and  timid  animal.  It  even  shrank  from  some  of 
thv  ^sinuU  Saptyoiu.  It  trembled  violently  at  the  si^bt  of 
a  crocodile  or  aerpoit.  When  about  to  aeise  anything,  it 
Mretobw  forth  its  arna  in  the  manner  represented  id  the 
eat,  but  holds  the  object  with  difficulty,  on  aocoaotof  the 
leikgth  and  slenderness  of  the  Angers.   It  lives  in  troops. 

We  cannot  quit  this  race  of  monkeys  without  Uy«ig  be- 
fore the  reader  Humboldt's  graphic  account  of  anuihtr 
species,  Pitheda  C/aropoUt,  the  Capuchin  t>/  the  Orinoco, 
which  is  very  like  Pithecia  Saianat,  except  in  colour,  indeed 
•o  liiM,  that  an  uncoloutad  figure  of  the  one  might  well 
Mnw  for  that  of  the  other.  Pimeeia  Cht'ropoU*  is  bfomiiah 
red;  the  beard  is  blackish  brown,  arises  below  lb*  Mrs,  and 
covers  a  part  of  the  breast.  The  eyes  ai«  simk  Uld  large ; 
the  tail,  like  that  t  :  P  SatoHOtf  »  buby;  the  ak«»  are 
bent  except  on  the  thunibs. 

Humboldt  says,  tlut  of  all  the  munkey&  uf  America,  the 
Capuchin  qf  the  Orinoco  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  in 
its  features  to  man.  The  eyes  have  a  mingled  expression 
of  melancholy  and  feroettv,  and  the  facial  mngla  •TOMX* 
much  less  than  it  really  is,  in  conseauenoe  of  Um  ehio  Ming 
concealed  by  the  long  thick  bearil.  Strong,  active,  and 
fierce,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tame,  and  when  its  angry  pa-, 
siuns  are  roused,  it  raises  itself  upon  its  huider  exircniities, 
and  leaps  round  the  aggressor  grinding  its  teetb.  It  drinks 
but  seldom ;  when  it  does  so,  the  draught  is  not  taken 
by  applying  tlie  lips  to  the  liquid,  as  the  other  Amencan 
monkeys  do,  but  the  water  is  taken  up  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hand,  and  curried  to  il  *  im  j uih,  il  e  licad  being  inclined 
on  the  shoulder.  Tbo  .spectator  who  vioukl  see  this  action, 
wbicb  is  performed  witn  great  deliberation,  must  remain 
concealed.  If  the  beard  is  wetted,  the  Capuchin  becumeji 
furious,  and  it  ia  Humboldt's  opinion  that  the  method  of 
drinking  above  described,  has  been  adoptad  from  the  im- 
possibility of  applyiiig^  the  lips  to  the  water,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  wii:i.-u)i  '.vetting  the  beard. 

Thii  species  is  not  gregarious :  nor  is  the  male  often  found 
in  company  with  th«  ftmlfB.  Ila  bOMM  Utd  boU««  ««y  is 
seldom  beard. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  fAMicoiiiA.] 

SAUL  [SWBDBN.] 

SALA'CIA,  a  name  applied  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  family  of  Hippocrateuce^  which  has  been  so  differ- 
ently defined  by  different  botanists,  that  it  sometimes  in- 
cludes species  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  At 
other  times  the  American  species  are  referred  to  the  genus 
Tonsella,  and  the  African  species  lo  Uie  genus  Cilypeo,  and 
those  of  India  to  the  ganua  Johoia*  the  last  nunad  in 
eomplimcnt  to  Dr.  John,  a  Danish  minimiary,  who  was  ona 
of  the  founders  of  llio  Botanic  Garden  at  Tranquebar,  and 
sent  many  new  plants  to  Dr.  Roxburgh.  The  whole  are 
formed  of  species  which  have  little  b«aaty»  but  tbo  frnit  of 
both  the  sp«cies  of  Juhuta  is  eatable. 

SALADIN.  [Salah-kd-Dben.1 

SALAU-£I>-D££N  c4<aM-a^iAiiMr  Salah-ed^Um 
MihMiMafir  YuBtf),  better  bnown  to  European  readers 
by  the  famous  name  of  Saladin,  was  born  a-D.  113*  (a.h. 

in  thecastleof  Tecriton  tbcTiyns.of  whu  h  his  father 
Ayub,  a  Kootd  of  the  tribe  of  Ravendooz,  was  governor  for 
the  Seljuokian  sovereign  of  Persia.  Ayub  and  bi»  brother 
Sbtrakohsubtequenlly  transferred  themselves  to  the  service 
of  Zenshi,  atabek  of  Syria,  by  whose  son,  the  famous  aultan 
Nooriaa<deen  [NouaBDoiN],  they  were  raised  to  bigb  nili- 
tary  honour*;  and  when  Shirakoh  (in  11C3)  was  appointed 
general  of  the  troops  designed  to  reinstate  the  vizir  Sliawer 
m  Egypt,  a  subordinate  command  was  entrusted  id  liis 
I  ^ U^hew,*  whose  diiiiiclination  to  the  service  was  overruled 
I  'iff  tba  Mtpress  mandate  of  Noor-ed-deen.  In  1 16C  he  again 
aOMnpBiiiad  Sbtcakoh  into  Egypt,  where  hit  defeooa  of 
AlHtaadria  Ac  thrae  imnths  against  the  superior  JbcoM  of 
tha  Ftanbi  af  FUaatma  ertabwbed  bis  nulit«y  tapiilatUio. 

I        *  Df Rvfbalot  C  BibliolUque  (Maul.*  an.  StdalMdmii  SSISaSSBrtl  MMki  oT 


and  gained  for  him,  accordinj^  to  the  Christian  writers,  Jie 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  Amawry ; 
but  the  Syrian  forces  were  a^ain  compelled  to  evat  uale  the 
countrv;  and  ii  was  not  till  the  third  expedition  (1168)  that 
the  subjugation  of  Egypt  was  completed.  Shtrakoh  now 
becanta*  with  tha  Domiul  rank  «f  visir  to  the  Fatimite 
caliph,  vioMoy  of  tha  Itingdom  for  Noor-«d-deen ;  but  dying 
the  same  year,  bequeathed  his  aulhr^ntv  to  hi;  nephew,  who 
continued  to  govern  Ef;ypt,  oiiSisled  by  ihe  advice  and  ex- 

Krience  of  bis  father  Ayub,  who  had  been  invited  from 
imascus  to  sliare  the  prosperity  of  his  son.  The  last  of  tha 
Fatimltes,  Aded  Ledini'llah.  still  bore  the  titla  of  ealipb  of 
Egypt ;  but  even  this  shadow  of  schismatia  mamgnty  aras 
hateful  to  the  bigotry  of  Noor-ed-deen ;  and  in  obe  oianeata 
his  orders,  his  lieutenant  deposed  the  Falimite  dynasty  hy  3 
simple  ordinance  that  ihe  hkotlxih  or  public  prayer  should 
h>:  M  j  1  n  the  name  of  the  Abbasside  caliph  Mostadhi ;  and 
Aded  opportunely  dying  eleven  days  aher.  this  important 
revolution  was  effected  (a.o  1171,  a  h.  667)  *  without  so 
much'  (in  tha  words  of  Abulfeda) '  as  two  goats  butting  at 
aaeh  othar.'  The  extinction  of  the  Faiimitea  left  Sdab-ad* 
deen  virtually  sovereijjn  of  Egypt ;  and  though  in  comnli- 
aoce  with  the  prudent  counsels  of  his  bther  he  continued  to 
render  every  external  mark  of  allegiance  to  Noor-ed  deen, 
he  pertinaciously  evaded  all  the  requisitions  for  military  as- 
sisiance  addressed  to  him  by  his  liege  lord,  who  was  prepa- 
ring to  enforce  obodienca  by  anus,  when  8alah-ed-deen  wat 
spared  the  odium  of  ibia  ungrateful  contest  by  the  death  of 
Noor-e«l-deen,  a.d.  1173,  a.b.  569.*   His  heir,  Malek-al- 
Saleh  Ismail,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  was  inadequate  to  the 
weight  of  empire:  disputes  specihly  arose  among  his  emirt, 
and  Salah-ed-deen  availed  htni»elf  of  the  confusbn  to  seize 
Damascus,  which  he  occupied  unoppoaed  (1174).  Emes^ 
Uamab.  and  othar  towns  dependent  on  Damascus  shared  ita 
fate ;  and  when  Malafc-al-Saleh  attempted  to  regain  tbom 
by  the  aid  of  hit  oousin  8aif>ed-deen  Ghaxi,  aUbek  of  Mosul, 
the  combined  fortes  were  routed  in  two  great  battles, 
and  Saleh,  1  t.^i' ^ed  in  Alep|)o,  was  f  rcc;!  la  purchase  peace 
by  the  cession  uf  all  soutlieni  Syria.    8atali-ed-deen  now 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  and  all  the  prcroguttves  of  esta- 
blished royalty,  and  extended  bis  dominions  by  the  eonqueat 
uf  must  of  the  petty  sovereignties  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  Ismaiiis,  or  Assaaaios  of  Lebanon, 
whose  emissaries  had  attempted  his  life  at  the  siege  of 
Aleppo,  were  also  cboi^tised  and  reduced  tn  submission  ;  but 
ill  his  first  encounter  with  the  Franks  of  Palestine  he  sus- 
tained a  disastrous  defeat  near  Ramla  from  Reginald  de 
Chatillon,  Nov.  1177,  AM.  673.   The  four  next  yeara  were 
spent  principally  in  Sgypt.  the  affairs  of  Syria  being  con- 
ducted by  hu  liautananis ;  but  in  USS  ba  ^uUtad  Osiro  for 
the  last  time,  and  resuming  hiseneroacbnientiOB  tba  ttni* 
tories  of  the  atabeks,  captured  in  succession  Bdessa,  Amida, 
Nisibin,  Sic. ;  and  though  repulsed  before  MousbouI,  suo- 
]  ceeded(1183)  in  possessin;^  himself  of  the  long-coveted  city 
of  Aleppo,  by  a  convention  with  Amad-ed-deen  Zenghi  II„ 
who  had  succeeded  Malek-al-Saleh.  From  Yemen  to  Mount 
Tanrua  in  Cilieii.  and  from  TtmM  io  Aft»a  to  tba  Tiaxm, 
tba  eantinnity  of  the  mla  of  Baiab^>de«n  was  now  iolap* 
rupted  only  by  tlie  I.  i'iii  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  and  tba 
violation  by  Reginaid  dc  ChaliUou  of  a  four  years'  truce, 
concluded  in  1185,  soon  afforded  a  pretext  for  hostilities. 
In  the  famous  battle  of  Hittin.  or  Tiberias  (July  1 187,  A.m. 
68S),  tba  Chtiatiaos,  betrayed  by  the  count  of  TVipoU,  waia 
utterly  ovarlbrown ;  tba  king,  Qui  de  Lusignan,  wbb  takan 
prisoner,  and  raeaived  by  tba  trietor  with  royal  generosity; 
while  his  partner  in  captivity,  Reginald  de  Chaiill  m,  was 
j  decapitated,  as  a  punishment  fur  his  perfidy,  by  the  imnd  of 
I  Salah-ed-deen  himself.    All  the  towns  of  the  Frank  king- 
dom. Acre,  Beirout.  Ascalun,  now  rapidly  fell  before  this 
anna  of  the  sultan;  and  bis  triumph  was  crowned  by  tba 
oaptora  of  Jaruaalam,  wbieh  anrranderad  aAar  a  aiafe  af 
fourteen  days  (Oet.  9,  1187),  aAar  having  been  88  yaata 

suVijf^i't  to  thr  Fmnks.  Thr:  t^-o  next  vears  were  principally 
cnipl'j)t.d  ill  reducing  ihc  fragmtjiUi  ul  thu  Latin  dominion  ; 
but  Tyre  was  successfully  defended  by  Conrad  of  Montfen  ut, 
and  the  appearance  of  ibc  thud  (Jrusade  (Ub9)  enabled  the 
Christians  again  to  take  the  field.  The  two  years'  siege  of 
Aeio  (1189-91)  ia  mmMcable  in  the  history  of  tbeCrusadea. 
Tha  kings  of  Vtanea  and  England,  Philip-Augustus  and 

Richard Ccriir-dr-L-or:,  animA!!';!  bv  their  personal  exertioua 
the  eSbrts  oi  tiie  besiegers,  while  the  Moslems,  directed  by 

•  D'Hib«liK  (Mt.  Wt^niim)  toeurmito  iHisi  Ifcal  llesea*i*snasaM^ 
ImMXmi.  sai  is*m4  asisMMsMb 
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th«  iulun,  strove  with  equal  «eal  for  thr;  relief  of  tlie 
teiled  fortress :  'never*  (in  the  words  of  Gibbon)  'did  tlie 
flame  of  enthusiasm  burn  with  llerrer  and  more  destructive 
rage;*  but  Acre  wai  at  leneth  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the 
Crusad«rA  ad \  ai.c ing  along  the  coast,  took  Caesarea  and  JatRi, 
vbUe  AMsaluu.  after  fen  Mooanat  battle  of  ei«veil  in*  du- 
ring tbe  march,  «a»  only  wwA  by  being  difenmilcd  snd 
rendered  untenable. 

In  the  spring  uf  1192  hostilities  were  resumed;  and  the 
Franks,  led  by  the  king  of  Ki  nl;ir»d,  penetrated  to  wiihiti  a 
abort  distance  of  Jerusalem,  wheie  8alah-ed-deen  awaited 
their  attack;  but  the  disaensions  of  the  Crusaders  occa- 
sioned their  retreat;  aod  both  sides,  wearied  bv  tbo  never- 
ending  struggle,  wem  not  tmwillitig  to  listen  to  terms  of 
aiBCommijdiition.  Tlic  Hrst  extraordinary  proposal  of  Richanl, 
that  Malek-al-Adfl  Seif-ed  deen,  brother  of  Salah-cd-deen, 
ahould,  after  crabrat-iiig  Christianity,  marry  his  sislr ;  a r  tl 
become  king  of  Jerusalem,  though  seriously  euterlained  for 
A  time,  waa  ultimately  abandoned ;  and  tbe  three  years'  truee 
whidi  «M  eonetiided,  Sopt.  1192,  4lb.  MS,  loft  J  erusalem  to 
tiM  aultBD.  whilo  the  ChriatitiM  w«ro  conBrnad  in  poss^s- 
■toti  of  tbe  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre.  Salah-ed-deen  sur- 
vived only  a  few  months  the  termination  of  the  war.  His 
constitution  was  broken  by  the  constant  toil  to  which  he  had 
for  many  years  been  Bubjc<'tod  ;  and  a  bilious  fever  which  bad 
seized  him  at  Dbmasuus,  carried  him  off  after  twelve  days' 
illoMk  ]lS«cah  4,  Ajt.  1192,  Sefet  29  (Abulftdft;  not  27, 
m  itatca  mHiwArtth  VMfltrlet  tMet\  Juft.  M9,  aged  57 
lunar  years,  of  which  ho  had  reigned  raore  than  twenty, 
reckoning  from  the  death  of  Noor  ed-deun. 

The  popular  talcs  of  tin  sliroud  displayed  for  a  standord, 
as  aoembleoa  of  departed  greatness,  ana  of  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  alms  among  Mosletna^  Ghratkns,  and  Jewv;, 
m  nnnotieMi  bv  Orioolal  writon,  and.  ue  probably 
fletitioM.  Ttw  cDftToeier  of  SalalwHMeoii  baa  boon,  like 
that  of  bis  predecessor  Noor-ed  deen,  a  f  u.  onritp  tlieme  for 
eulogy  among  the  writers  both  uf  the  E..al  aad  ihe  West. 
The  historian  Abulfeda,  Avho  was  himself  descended  from 
aoollateral  branch  of  the  Ayubite  family,  and  the  cadhi 
Bohodin  (whose  biography  oi  his  >overeign  and  friond  has 
boon  (ondefod  Amiliar  by  tbe  edition  of  Scbultens,  Leyden. 
1755).  are  scarcely  more  profuse  than  the  Christian  ebn>- 
nick-s  of  the  Crusades  in  t*  cir  panegyrics  on  the  valour, 
juslicte,  ami  iimgnaniraity  wliu  h  alione conspicuous  in  the  life 
and  actions  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  His  iugra- 
tituda  to  the  family  of  bis  eai  ly  benefactor  Noor-<Hl-d4.>en, 
and  IIm  insatiable  ambition  which  led  him  to  despoil  so  many 
moor  princaa  of  bit  own  ikilb,  are  more  than  atoned  for 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Oiieniati  by  his  exploit*  In  the  holy  war 

against  the  Frank  inv:!'!!  !*!  of  Palf-  =  tinf,  nrr!  by  the  ri^id 
justice  which  he  adminisiered  nupaiiiaiiy  to  the  meanest 
suppliant  for  redress;  and  his  generous  humanity  to  the 
balplaaa  multitude  of  ca|ttiv8S  which  fell  into  his  bands  at 
ttaoaptwnof  Jerusalem  may  bo  bvcurably  contrasted  with 
^  meiiMiia  of  tbojarriaon  of  Aoi%  after  the  capitulation. 
\j  tbe  ordera  oiP  (SBur-de-lion.  Tbe  supremacy  of  his 
power  and  virtues  was  recognised  by  the  voluntary  nomago 
of  contemporary  princes  ;  and  Abulfeda  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  his  stirrup  was  held  by  Kaisyar  Shah,  a  Seljookian 
prince  of  Anatolia,  while  Ala-ed-deen,  atabek  of  Moussoul. 
•f  the  race  of  Zengbi,  arranged  hi*  robes  after  he  had 
ttOnnted.  Uia  aeal  Tor  tbe  inprovoDent  of  hia  territories 
«a*  attested  by  tbe  erection  or  numerous  fountains  and 
cnriivrmsera.'^,  particularly  on  the  road  to  Mecca;  and  the 
i\uuiuiuu8  jiublic  buildings  with  which  he  decorated  his 
first  and  favourite  realm  of  Egypt,  though  attributed  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  from  the  similarity  of  name,  to  the  patriarch 
Joseph  (Yusef),  still  remain  as  monuments  of  hi*  splendor. 
At  the  death  of  Salah-ed-deeo,  bi*  vaat  dominion*  were 
again  divided:  tbe  three  eldest  of  bi*  Bixteen  tons  reeeived 
tbe  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aloppo,  while  the 
others  were  provided  with  appuuages  under  tne  suzcraintc 
of  their  brothers  ;  hut  h  [d  speedily  succeeded,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  first-natned  branches  were  eventually 
aeiaed  b^  their  uneto  8tif-ed-deea  (the  Saphadin  of  Chris'- 
tian  vrttersX  whose  son  Malek-al-Kamel  «a*  married  to 
Iba  only  daugbier  of  Saleb-ed-deen.  tbe  braneb  of  Aleppo 
maintained  itsrif  longer;  and  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Ayubites  descended  Irom  Seif-ed-decn  in  E^^ypt  and  Da- 
mascus, by  the  revolt  of  the  Huharite  Mamelukes  (a.D. 
1240,  A.H.  6'18),  the  rc  guing  sultan  of  Aleppo,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Salah-cd-deon,  and  bearing,  like  his  aiw«stors, 
tbe  tiUea  of  MaUk-al-Naaser  Salah-ed-deen  YuieC  uto- 


needed  in  reuniting  t>araaaeus  to  his  ffnmtnions  ;  but  tea 
years  later  his  power  was  overthrown  by  ttia  irruptiOQ  of 
the  Moguls  fryau  Persia;  Malek-al-Nasser  sulmnitted  to 
their  leafier  Hulagu  kban,  and  w**  put  to  deatb  by  Im 
ders  (A.D.  1260.  a.h.  MB)«  andvith  him  mt&i  Urn  dinet 
line  of  Salab-ed-deoD. 
(Bobadin.  Sahdim  fita  et  Ret  Gertmt  AVnIMa; 

Abulfariij  :  IsTntmn!  ;  Vinisauf;  D'Herbelot;  T)e  Guigne;; 
Gibhon  ;  Von  Hammer,  Htstory  qf  the  Aaattina  ;  &r.) 

BALAMANCA  (S':i''rTinttca),  a  city  of  Spam,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  built  in  tbe  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Tormes.  which  waabe* 
part  of  it*  walk.  IbemuBefonimonestieboildingaaadine 
old  ehoiebei  give  thl*  eity  ao  vaiietable  an  aepeett  tbnt  tbe 
Spaniards  of  old  called  it  'Roma  la  rhira*  (Little  Rome). 
(Medina.  Grmdezas  de  Espaia,  I  .xcvi.)  The  new  cathedral, 
begun  by  J  nan  Gil  de  Hontanon  J5I1,  but  which  was 
not  finished  till  1734,  i*  a  magni&cent  building,  in  a  atyle 
partly  Gothic  and  partly  Italian,  and  ornamented  with  ex- 

auisito  oak  oarvtnn  and  varbla  aeulptnia*.  Among  tbe 
itter  tbe  most  aamired  are  the  Adoratkm  of  tbo  mgea, 
which  is  placed  in  bold  relief  over  principal  gate,  and 
the  Entrance  of  Our  Saviour  into  Jeiu^^lem,  over  another 
gale.  The  cathedral  is  378  feet  in  leneth  and  161  m 
width:  the  height  at  the  nave  iii  130  feet,  it  oontaina  some 
good  pictures  by  Bias  de  Navarretc,  snrnamed  *Kl  Mudo' 
(thediunb).OflBpaKBeoerta.and  Juande  Juttne*.  Cloooto 
thi*  i*  the  old  eatbedial.  a  very  femarkaUa  Gotbie  bidMinf 
of  the  12th  century,  containini^  many  interesting  tnonu- 
ments.  In  one  of  its  chapels  mass  is  still  .«.aid  according 
to  the  Muzarabic  ritual.  [.Muzarab.]  Besides  the  above, 
there  are  ui  Salamanca  twenty-five  parish  churches,  and 
thirty  monasteries  of  both  sexes,  now  shut  up.  During  the 
middle  age*  this  dty  aoqnired  giaal  oelebcity  by  ita  oai- 
versity.  one  «f  tbo  flat  in  Bntope.  It  Ibnadad  ia 
A.D.  1200  by  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  afterward*,  in  li3». 
extended  by  Alfonso  X.,  su r named  'El 8abio'( the  IcamedK 
•  so  celebrated  fur  the  progress  which  astronomy  made  under 
his  auspices,  who  incorporated  with  it  that  of  Palencia.  h 
soon  rose  into  importance,  and  its  professors  became  emi- 
nent in  Europe  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Aiabiu 
writers  on  medicine  and  philosophy,  and  through  tboM  witk 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  It  remained  however  station- 
'  try  during  the  13th  century  ;  and  whilst  sound  scicnre  vss 
'  spreading  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  vi  rv  little 
taught  there  except  medicine  and  dogmatic  thoology.  lbs 
number  of  students,  which  in  the  16th  century  amouBtfll 
to  8000,  is  now  redoeed  to  about  1500.  The  anivani^ 
buildings  coniist of  two divisions,  sepsrated  by  a  wideatRCt 
Tliere  are  twenty-five  private  eolle^es  attached  to  it.  besities 
four  'collegioa  mayores'  (sufM»rior  colleges),  so  called  fKim 
their  being  designe<l  for  the  children  of  the  nobility.  Aim  n.^ 
these  the  Colegio  del  Ariobispo  and  tiie  Coltjgio  del  Rcy. 
which  latter  is  a  foundationer  Plulip  II.,  deserve  partietiUr 
notice  fur  their  site  and  arehiteotiila.  Ibie  Jaooita  bad  liks- 
wise  a  college,  built  in  IS  14 ;  but  rinco  tboir  espniite  ia 
1768  it  has  been  divided,  and  the  southertt  tM*  ii  appo* 
priated  to  the  use  of  the  Irish  students. 

The  city  is  ba  11\  t  u  it,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirtv 
street*.  It  has  however  some  fine  squares  with  ornameutsi 
fountain*.  The  principal  square  (PIssa  Mayor),  which  isi* 
the  centre  of  tbe  ci^,  i*  a  quadrancle  sunoundad  by  an 
arcade,  embetlbbed  witb  taaibla  medaltfains,  miiw»entia| 

several  Spanish  tiiT  • and  all  the  kings  of  Castile  atxi 
Leon,  down  to  Chailt'i  HI.,  under  whose  reign  the  square 
was  built.  Salamanca  snl'i  i*-.!  greatly  during  the  Pamn- 
sular  war.  having  sustained  several  sieges,  during  »hiti 
some  of  the  finest  monastic  boildings  were  eitlier  compkt<r!t 
destroyed  or  riddled  witb  cannon-Mot.  Among  tbe  builtl- 
iiigs  which  aulfered  ia  tbe  Carmelilo  canvanl.  butlt 
Ilerrerfl,  the  architpct  whfi  m-'.^e  the  designs  for  the  Rso"- 
rial.  West  of  Salamanca  ai,  tEigafement  took  place  (Jtl' 
22nd.  1812)  between  the  British  utider  Wellington  aod  ttc 
French  under  Marmont  The  French  had  abandon r'l  tie 
place  on  the  first  attack  by  the  allies ;  but  Marmortt.  ba\  ir> 
received  ieinfotoenant*»  Mvanced  aj^Mt  tbe  Britiab  lia« 
and,  after  various  movement*,  the  oattla  took  f>laee  ia  tht 

narrow  space  ^'I'twrrr.  the  T:?rmcs  and  the  eiiv.  Thp  FrCOfi 
Commander  liaMti^' auprudeutly  extended  Ins  lett  wmp  its 
fur,  \Vi'!ji;-i  iti  toiik  advantage  of  his  error,  rni'l  ilie  cnnii* 
was  defealvd  with  great  loss.  Marmont  him««lf  was  w 
sevondy  wounded  that  OmMnlGUvael  waa  obliged  to  Hbt 
tbeannmand. 
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Under  the  RooMn*.  Sakoianc*  im  »  WUMslbm  «f  ttw 
province  of  LuuUnia.  It  vas  the  teBlh  nilitanr  itBtion 

iietween  Sara^oasa  and  Meridaon  the  road  ealled  Via  Lata, 
raotl  of  which  remaius  to  the  preaent  day  in  excellent  pre- 
•■mtion.  A  portion  of  the  Roman  wall  which  formerly 
mnouadad  tb«  city  is  lik«wiM  itanding,  m  well  ai  a  ooloi- 
h1  ton  wd  Mvmu  etonae  with  inacriptioni.  The  tplendid 
bridge  on  the  Tormee,  500  feet  long,  and  resting  on  %1 
arches,  is  also  attributed  to  Trajan.  The  population  of 
Salamanca  is  computed  at  20.009.  Ithw  Utllcwr  W  tOtU : 
AX"  5'  N.  lat.  5*  13'  W.  long. 

SALAMANCA.  [MixiCAif  Statbs.] 

aAUUlANDBH.  riiALAMAWOuoxJ 

SAIJUiA'NIUUDit.  a  Ainiljr  of  Batrachiana.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  Saleniandm  will  b«  found  in 
the  article  RKpriLia.  The  genera  eomprehended  under 
tlic  family  by  Mr.  Bell  are  Tritnn,  Laur.  (the  ordinary  or 
warty  Newts),  and  Lusotnlofi,  lieW  (the  smooth  Newu); 
but  it  muat  be  wnembered  that  Mr.  fWl  VmiB  oply  of  tlw 
iMitiki  baloDiiinii  t/9  thee«  islanda. 

TMradi  (Cftwii/lea/i'aa  d$r  Batnehigri  makee  Um  aatth 
numdrifug  consist  of  the  following;  divisions  and  geneva :~ 
PleurodelM,       tUun4eU»,  Waltl.;  Bradybate*,  Tech.; 


8nlMModr«.  vis.  Stiitmmira,  Unn. ;  Pmiovalmm^ 

Tweh.  \  4mbyttcma,  Tvk.;  Onyehodactvlut,  Tsch.; 
thodon,  Tsch.  ;  CyUndmtcma,  TKh.;  (Eiiij'US.Ti^ch  ;  So* 
lamandrina,  Filz. : — Tnloue*:  vis.  Geutnlun,  Honap,J 
HemidaclyUum,  Tsch. :  Cynopt,  Tsch. ;  Hyiobius.  Twtu  * 
Psettdolriton,  Tsch. ;  Triton,  hmx. ;  X^Jumurn.  Tsch 
Tritonides:  viz.  Mtgahbatrachut.  Tteb.  {Sitbotdtia,  Btt* 
nap.);  Andriat  (fussil),  T^ch.;  Menopoma,  Harl.:-^Pn»- 
teidee :  Sirtdtm,  Wagl.  (Axobll) ;  jbnpMtmn,  Gtrd.; 
MenobrantkiMk  Hm1.s  HtpocktMk  Um.  iPnmHi  «M 

Siren. 

Tho  Prince  of  Canino,  in  his  '  Amphibia  Europcca  ad 
Systema  Nostrum  Veriebratorum  ordmata,'  which  gives  a 
valuable  arrangement  of  the  European  reptiles,  makes  hit 
family  SntamaiilHdiB «m»ut  of  the  following  subfiuniliw 
and  gc'Dura:— tublhm.  Pleurodelina :  genera.  FttvrodtU^t 
RrudylHites.  Kubfam.  Sal:iraiintlniia:  genera,  Seiran'>la; 
Saiamandra;  Gtothton;  Euproctut;  Triton.  TheiVoleuf 

is  Disced  in  bit  pwHjf  SUmadm,      mbboiilr  Hap9- 

ehtMmina. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Bt^rachUmt  bat  juat 
been  published  (184l)by  MM.  DumCriliHtd  BihraB«in  wuv 
elaborate  BrpiMogig  ghurtUt: — 


Ghninetan 


Body,  varied  in  form ;  skin  naked;  must  freouuntly  without  either  carapace  or  scales. 
Head,  with  two  occipital  condyles,  not  carried  upon  a  narrower  nc^k. 

F««t,  variable,  «s  regards  their  presence,  their  number,  their  proportion — toes  most  fre^ueotlji 
withnot  claws. 

Sternum,  most  frequently  distinct,  never  united  to  tb«  nhl^  wbicb  ar«  abort  or  null- 
Maie  organs  0/ gentraiim  not  pr<^ecting ;  eggs  witk  lOft  pot  tgikvWB  ohnUsi  young  tut^ecl 
to  nstnoMi^ihoiit 
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OnoAiritAtioii  ov  m  ftKtMtvnmam. 

SAtf&/aii.-^Tbe  skull  of  the  terrestrial  salamander  (Lo- 
eerta  Saktaumdra,  Linn. ;  Saiamandra  ierrcttrit,  Aldr.  and 
Ray)  IS  well  described  by  Cuvn'r  as  bt■ln^^  nearly  cylindrical, 
widened  in  front  in  order  to  form  the  seniicu-cuUr  face,  and 
behind  for  the  twoerndal  branches  resemblinz  thoae  of  tho 
ttogt,  aud  containinfl  Um  intsmal  ears.  But  tbougb  tbe 
•onsfosition  of  die  find  fMsnUes  that  ef  tb«  ftegs  fas  tbe 
back  and  under  parts,  it  diflera  remarkably  in  other  parts: 
thera  ta  no  girdling  bone  (ee  en  oeinture),  and  the  only  re- 
p^seanim—  9t  tha  th— id  bmn  »wsni>  in  a  — hsnaons 
%tMte. 

Above,  tbe  cranium  is  divided  neorly  equally  between  tbe 
two  fnminl  nnd  tbe  two  parietal  bonaa.  Tba  anlarior  pMt 
of  Iba  fkmlal  bonas  is  artieulated  fotwatds  with  the  bones 

of  the  nose ;  and.  laterally,  with  the  anterior  frontal  bones. 
The  apophyses  rising  frons  the  intermaxillary  bones  are  very 
large,  which  places  the  external  iiaseous  nostnU  very  far 
apart.  The  nasal  bone  is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  each 
of  tbem.  between  the  intermaxillary,  the  frontal,  the  anterior 
frontal,  and  the  maxiUary  bones.  Tho  anlsfior  fronul  boo* 
oeoupies  the  ebeek  in  front  of  the  anterior  angle  of  tbe 
orbit,  but  deee  not  descend  into  the  oavity,  the  anterior  wall 
of  which  is  simply  membranous.  Cuvier  believed  that  he 
•aw  a  very  small  lachrymal  booeat  tho  external  angle  of  tho 
anterior  frontal  bone.  The  dental  part  of  the  upper  maxillary 
bone  ii  ca  r  ncd  backwards  ss  usual,  but  without  fSorming  a  j  uno- 
tion  with  either  the  pterygmd  or  junl  boose.  Gnvier  Ibnnd 
ooAr  two  occipital  bones,  as  in  tbeoMtegbnttodihne,andee«h 
of  UMDB  was  intinately  united  with  a  part  analogous  to  the 
pttrotum  (rocber).  A  great  round  hole  serves  for  the  entry 
to  tho  vestibule,  and  con»wiuently  to  tbe  /mettra  ovain- 
In  tbe  living  animal  it  13  •  los«d  by  a  cartilaginous  plate, 
-without  any  btcm,  and  entirely  hidden  under  tbemnseles. 
To  Uuo  hone^  wbieb  ooeu^es  the  ^aao  of  hotb  tho 


lateral,  and  petfons  bones,  are  atuohed  three,  the  lowet  4f 
which  (tlM  jkorygoTd),  with  iu  triangular  figure,  brings  It 
tbe  mind  of  tbe  observer  tbe  three  branches  of  which  it  is 

formed  ill  the  frogs.  Its  anterior  angle,  as  has  been  stated, 
dues  not  reach  the  maxillary  bone,  and  is  only  connected  to 
It  hy  a  ligament;  neither  does  the  internal  angle  reach  the 
sphenoid  bone:  the  external  angle  exists  under  the  second 
of  tbe  (bvee  bones  here  notioed,  vis.  the  interoMdiata  boo^ 
that  to  wbieb  belongs  the  fkcet  for  tbe  artieulaitiao  of  tho 
jaw.  This  bone,  Cuvier  remarks,  is  very  difBeult  to  dellnet 
end  be  further  says  that  he  shall  perhaps  be  o^^nsidered 
very  rash  if  he  names  it  the  jugal  bone,  for,  far  from  being 
plaoed  hoffisonlally,  and  going  fM-wards  to  join  the  maxillary, 
tt  liee  tranivorsely  on  tho  posterior  border  of  the  pterygoid 
hone)  Mveitheless  there  is  a  ligament  which  unites  it  to 
the  posterior  point  of  tbe  maxillary  bono.  The  ibiid  ond 
upper  of  these  bones  lies  upon  the  prece<linK.  and  in  the 
same  direction;  it  is  oblong  and  flat,  and  is  atiarhed  by  its 
internal  extremity  upon  the  lateral  occipital  bone,  without 
reaching  to  tbe  parietal.  Supposing  tho  ju(;al  bone  to  (.e 
well  named,  tlua  would  be  the  tympanic  bone ;  and,  in  fact, 
if  tho  little  plate  which  covers  tbe  fenettra  ovalit  had  a 
handle  (manohe),  it  vrauld  pass  behind  (bo  booe  of  wbieb 
vre  speak,  as  in  the  frogs  it  passes  beliind  tbe  tympanie 

bone. 

Below  there  is  only  a  single  sphenoid  bono,  which  is  ob- 
long. Two  lar{;e  triangular  bones,  which  are  manifestly 
auuoMlu  to  ttMse  named  vonifrt  by  Cuvier  in  the  frag% 
flnsuMlloarinf  of  the  nosinls  below,  and  give  off  each  n 
slender  apophysis,  which  exteoda  hookwiMO  under  tho 
sphenoid  parallel  to  its  correspondent  It  is  to  these  bones 
and  to  their  apophyse:)  that  the  tvfo  loneitudioal  rows  of  the 
palatal  teeth  of  the  Salamanders  adhere.  Between  the 
anterior  part  of  these  bones,  behind  tbe  intcnn axilla l  ies.  is 
a  Inqo  owl  ipoeik  wiMli  ii  iUed  by  tho  mhmne  «f  tho 
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(ilita«iilr:  thdr  poMatior  «od  dmtair  BDophjwis  extendi 
BMriy  u  nr  bMlkwndf  m  the  tplieoerd  oene.  Perhetw, 

observes  Cuvier,  it  is  rlivirlrri  at  rer'nin  periods  into  two 
by  a  suture,  and  a  palatine  bune  may  iLiii  ue  distiHRnished, 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  perceive  one.  Tlicre  i-'  in  the 
orbit,  at  its  anterior  w&U,  a  great  membranous  space  between 
the  maxillary  hone,  the  anterior  frontal,  and  the  vomer ; 
and  it  ia  at  tbe  boitom  of  thiaapaoe^  and  in  a  notoh  of  the 
Toimer.  tint  tlie  fntemal  neitril  w  piened  on  eaeh  aide. 
Th/>  bcttnm  pf  the  nr'  it,  nn  the  side  of  the  cranium,  between 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  on  one  side  and  the  vomer 
and  sphenoidal  bones  on  the  othi  r,  ,  v  cupied  by  an  oblong 
bone  in  which  the  optic  hole  is  nierced.and  wbich  can  only 
answer  to  tbe  orbital  wing  of  toe  apbencSdal  bone.  It  is 
thia  part  vhioh  ia  nwmbraneiia  in  the  ttogf,  and  has  no 
axbtenoe  in  ttm  aerpenta.  in  wbkli  tlie  parietal  and  frontal 
^nes  each  supply  it  by  halves :  here  it  is  elevated  to  the 
state  of  ft  particular  bone.  Tbe  two  occipital  coodylaaare 
very  much  <te]iarated  from  each  olbMr*  and  placed  at  the  two 
sides  of  tbe  occipital  bole. 

TiMCianium  of  the  European  aquatic  Salamanders  differs 
in  nnaial  fiom  that  of  the  terrestrial  in  having  tbe  entire 
hoM  more  oMong;  the  external  noacrib  more  approxfanated, 
the  space  between  the  vomers  a  simple  small  hole,  the  pte- 
nrgud  bone  a  mere  plate,  wide  behind  and  pointed  before, 
Ste.  They  also  differ  among  themselves  by  sutficiently 
narked  traits.  Thus  the  Triton  G'emeri  has  a  small  hole 
on  the  front  of  the  muzale,  between  the  bones  of  the  nose: 
and  at  the  ftontal,  a  doat-erbiial  pointed  woeeia.  very  well 
na(lEad,anddifeeMd  Mehwafda.  Tbe  hole  becomea  a  little 
slit  in  Triton  Alpetin's,  in  which  the  muule  is  shorter,  and 
tbe  post-orbital  apophysis  smaller  and  more  transverse.  In 
the  Triton  cristatus  the  post-orbital  apophysis  is  but 
marked,  and  tlie  singularly  rugusio  anienor  region  of  the 
cranium  has  but  a  simple  pit  in  lieu  of  a  hole,  in  Trilmet 
awietetet  and  palmaiiu  the  post-orbilal  epophysis  is  even 
longar  than  it  to  in  7Vt/on  QetHeri,  and  on  the  front  of  the 
eranium  are  two  slightly  prmectini;  lines,  wbich  unite  for- 
wards in  the  shape  of  a  V.  In  the  Great  Salamander  of  the 
Alleghanies,  the  Hellbender  of  the  Americans  (.17  '  ;  -  -ri  i 
gigonleai,  the  principal  frontal  and  anterior  bones  arc 
narrowcrand  more  elongated.  The  first  penetrate  pointedly 
backwards  between  the  parietal  bonea ;  forwards  they  extend 
to  tbe  external  apertare  of'  the  noatrils.  The  naul  bonea 
touch  each  other  between  them,  and  are  nlaoed  between  tbe 
frontal  bones,  the  intermaxillaries,  and  the  apertures  of  tbe 
nosirH^  The  orbital  wings  are  but  little  elevated,  pierced 
with  very  small  optic  holes,  and  leaving  between  them  and 
the  ossa  petrota  a  membranous  space.  The  otta  pelrom 
are  very  distinet  from  tbe  lateral  ooeipital  bonea»  and  are 
entirely  aeparated  from  them  by  a  eartilage,  in  iriiieh  the 
ftnettra  ovalu  is  pierced.  Tbe  pterygoid  bones  are  very 
wide,  and  are  articulated  by  one  of  their  sides  to  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  external  border  of  the  sphenoidal  bone,  which 
last  is  very  much  flattened  and  very  wide:  the  two  vomers 
earry  their  teeth  not  lonfptudinally,  but  transversely,  on 
their  anterior  border,  and  parallel  to  the  intermaxillary  and 
maxiUary  teeth.  Cuvier  remarks  farther  that  tbe  bead  of 
the  aqnatie  Salamanders  in  the  larva  state  offers  differences 
vhieh  deserve  to  be  better  studied  than  he  bad  been 
enabled  to  do  in  the  irii  lst  of  so  many  occupations.  Thus, 
he  observes,  the  bones  winch  he  has  named  vomers  are  less 
fixed  at  the  base  of  the  nostrils;  and  instead  of  a  single  row 
of  teeth,  they  have  their  whole  sorisce  furnished  with  tbem, 
an  observation  of  Signer  Rusconi  vbich  Cuvier  verified. 
The  aaeanding  apophyses  of  the  intennaxilUries  arc  longer 
•id  narrower,  the  maxillary  bones  are  less  developed,  Uc^ 
cirenmstances  all  of  which  arc  found  in  the  Aroloti,  and  of 
vbich  traces  are  to  be  s*^n  even  in  the  Siren.  The  Sala- 
manders have  a  true  dental  lower  jaw,  formmg  a  symphysis 
with  its  congener,  and  carrying  teeth  nearly  as  m  the  gene- 
rality of  lisams.  The  rest  is  composed,  in  the  ordinary  adult 
8almnanden»  of  a  single  pieoe,  which  doubles  tbe  prcNBoding 
at  the  porterfor  half  or  its  internal  surface,  fbrma  a  eoronoVd 
erest,  a  prominence  backwards,  and  carries  the  articular 
tubercle,  which  is  intimately  soldered  to  it.  In  the  Great 
American  Salamander  this  second  bone  is  U'-elt  dividud 
into  two  portions,  vis.  a  coronotd  and  an  articular  portion. 
(  Ostement/ottilei. ) 

Professor  Oven,  in  hia  elaborate  and  exeellent  'Odonto* 
rrapby,*  has  a  tnoit  interesting  chapter  on  tbe  Te0th  itf 

Jiatrarhiritu.     Hd  ri-marks  tliat  lli-  v;ir;ation8  which  the 

dental  systam  presents  la  the  Batrachiaa  order  of  Reptiles 


am  non  oompieiwot  hi  the  number,  aUnatton,  nad 
tnra  of  the  teeth,  than  fn  their  ibnn  or  mode  of  attaduMit 

Certain  Batrachians,  he  observes,  aro  cticntulaus,  tbe  gemn 
Hylaplesia  amontr  the  tree-frotfs,  for  exarflple,  and  the  ^e- 
fonidce,  or  To  i  l  [  im  ly,  with  the  exception  of  some  species 
of  Bombimior.  The  teeth  when  present  are  described  hf 
him  as  generally  numerous,  simple,  of  MBall  and  equal  aiaa, 
and  oloi*>aet,  eoher  in  a  aingle  row  or  oniegated.  like  ihe 
taediefanHp,andhepohitaontaeharaetemtie  eondttiaB 
of  the  dental  system  in  fishes,  namely,  tbe  absence  of  teeth 
on  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  as  being  continued  in  those 
genera  of  perennibranchiate  Batrachians  which  stand  lowt^i 
in  the  claiis  of  Reptiles;  not  only  the  superior  maxillary 
teeth,  but  the  bones  themselves  are  absent,  be  observes,  in 
5ir«ft.  Mmobnnehtt,  and  Pntgut.  In  tbe  iSmiir  he 
deeeribea  the  lower  maririn  of  the  interroaxilhuT  honai;  and 
the  sloping  anterior  and  upper  margin  of  the  lower  jaw 
8.S  trenchant,  and  each  encased  in  a  bheaiii  of  firm,  albu- 
minous, minutely  fibrous  tissue,  harder  than  horn.  The 
bones  thus  armed  slide  upon  each  other,  be  tells  us.  like 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  when  the  mouth  is 
eloaed.  and  are  well  adapted  ligr  dividing  the  bodice  of  email 
Ush.  ai}natie  ham  woms.  See.  Tbe  bomy  subetitnie  fer 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  supported  by  the  Itony  element 
corresponding  with  the  premandibular  of  the  lepidoairen. 
[pROTOPTFRtJB.]  A  scfond  bony  piece  n]iplied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  tbe  branch  of  the^aw  (representing  the  splenial 
or  opemular  dement  in  the  jaw  of  the  crocodile)  is  beset 
with  nnmerona  minnte  pointed  teeth,  set  in  abort  ebliqoe 
rowa,  and  direeted  obliquely  beekwarda.  Tbe  palatal  8nr> 
face  of  the  mor.th  d.  ;  r  1  presenting  on  each  side 
two  flat,  thin,  and  rHooeraulv  Lruad  bones,  forming  an  ap- 
7  Ll  i  tii!y  single,  oblique,  oval  plate,  which  convergeh  to  raett 
lis  fellow  at  tbe  anterior  part  of  tbe  palate,  so  as  conjointly 
to  constitute  a  broad  nap-Uke  surface  in  tlu  form  of  a 
cbernMi.  The  Froftiaer  regarda  tbe  anterior  Iwn  plaie  on 
eaeh  aide  M  the  repreaentativo  of  the  divided  Tomer,  end 
it  supports  six  or  seven  oblique  rows  of  small  pointed  retro- 
verted  teeth ;  the  smaller  posterior  plate,  which  be  thinks 
may  probably  be  the  homologue  of  the  pterygoid,  is  beset 
with  four  rows  of  similar  teeth;  and  thus  we  have  ten  or 
eleven  rows  on  each  side  of  the  chevron  of  the  palate.  Tbe 
gieateat  number  of  denticles  (11  or  13>  ia  in  tbe  middle 
rowa ;  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  rows  they  are  fewer;  all 
are  of  similar  sise  and  form,  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  lower  jaw  opposed  to  them.  '  The  condition  of  the 
dental  system  in  this,  the  lowest  of  the  class  of  reptiles,' 
says  Mr.  Owen,  '  is  not  without  interest,  independently 
of  tbe  absence  of  the  superior  maxillary  teeth,  and  of 
the  pteaeaee  of  the  palatal  and  inferior  maxiUary  "  denu 
en  caide.**  I(  Ibr  example^  tbe  deoae  aheath  of  the  tren- 
chant anterior  parts  of  the  upper  end  lower  jaws  had 
been  completely  calcified  and  converted  into  Imrd  dentine, 
the  correspondence  bei  vi-  ri  the  siren  and  the  lepidosiren 
wnuld  have  been  very  striking  in  this  pari  of  their  struc- 
ture; bift  the  maxillary  sheaths  of  the  siren  being  com- 
posed of  bom,  and  being  moreover  easfly  detached  from 
the  subjacent  bones,  much '  more  dosely  resemble  the 
deciduous  mandibles  of  the  tadpoles  of  the  liifhar  Ba- 
trachians '   ( Part  ii.,  pp.  1 88.  1 89.) 

In  ihe  AxoLOTL  also  Professor  Owen  notices  the  ichlhy  • 
character  of  live  rasp-like  teeth  aggregated  in  niitneroa* 
rows  upon  the  palatal  region  of  tbe  muuih,  and  upon  tbe 
splenial  or  opercular  element  of  the  lower  jaw;  but  beta, 
he  obeerres,  the  superior  maxillary  bones  are  developed,  anl 
support  teeth.  The  premandibular  and  the  intermaxilltiT 
bones,  he  adds,  instead  of  presenting  the  larval  condition  i^ 
the  horny  sIk  ;iih,  have  their  alveolar  border  armed  with  i 
single  row  ol  small,  equal,  fine,  and  sharp-]>oinled  denticie^ 
which  are  continued  above  along  tbe  nmxillanes;  thua.be 
observes,  establishing  the  commencement  of  tbe  otdiaan 
batraohian  condition  of  the  marginal  teeth  of  tbe  hueeal 
cavity.  Am  in  the  siren,  the  dentigerous  bonea  of  the 
palate  coQsiatof  two  plates  on  each  side;  the  anterior  pair, 
or  vomers,  converge  and  meet  at  their  anterior  extremities, 
and  the  minute  denticles  which  they  support  are  arrange*] 
quincuncially  ;  the  posterior  pair  of  bones  continued  beck 
wards,  acconiing  to  tbe  usual  disposition  of  the  ptery- 
goids, abut  against  tbe  tympanic  or  quadrate  bones ;  aud 
the  dentidee  are  cenftned  to  tbe  anterior  pert  of  their  otd 
■urflwe,  reiembling.  in  their  amngement  and  anehyfaioei 
nttachrarnt,  those  of  the  pduinl  aHiB^  •£  tAichi  tMgfait 
the  posteitai  termination. 
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The  siiporior  maxillnrir-;  antl  tbcir  troth  ue,  it  ftppears. 
wautiiigiu  liiimob)  anchui^-  l2s  ELTv nv,] :  Inu  Professor  Owen 
observes,  that  in  this  form  an  advaii  r-  i o  a  higher  type  of 
denlUtoii  is  peroeptible  by  the  arrangement  of  the  lev-tl)  in 
a  single  row  bolh  upon  the  roof  mi  at  the  margins  of  the 
aaouUL  Th*  initnMzilUrjr  bonaiai*  prodae«d  backwards, 
and  tbenofl*  ww  vt  uatll  pointed  tMth  vhieb  tbey  sup- 
port is  opposeil  to  a  simil^ir  series  upon  the  promandibular 
bones  b«luw.  The  palatal  ivcth  form  a  single  row  on  each 
of  the  broad  bonoa  which  oorrespond  with  those  described 
by  Cuvier  a%  the  divided  vomer  in  tlie  higher  Batracbians, 
and  extend  badtwatd*  npon  tlw  ptifTgfMOib  vbieb  Mlpport 
a  few  teeth. 

The  three  preceding  geoeta  am  penonibramliitli^  and 

though  tho  VKmv.vs,  hke  them,  always  retains  its  ex- 
ternal jiiUs,  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  it  offers  a  ftir- 
ther  arivunce  to  ili.  itiidtion  c!  the  nn{hcr  Balrachians, 
and  to  that  of  the  Amphiuma  especially  Kach  inter- 
maxillary bone  carries  on  its  aiveoiar  border  a  row  of  eiglit 
or  t«n  nuDute,  fine,  ibarp-pointed  teeth,  and  each  pieman- 
dibnlar  bone  is  aimiad  with  a  greater  number  of  similar  but 
larger  teelh,  arranged  nko  in  single  series.  The  fialatioe 
bone<i  (two  vomers  of  Cuvicr)  support  a  row  of  denticles, 
-innl;ir  to  the  intermaxillary  crescentic  series  and  iiarallel 
wall  them;  but  Mr.  Owen  points  out  that  the  bonis  of 
the  palatal' dental  crescent  are  continued  much  farther 
oaelc,  terminating,  as  in  Menobmnohus,  on  the  anterior 
put  of  the  pterygoid  bones.  Twsntjr-fbur  teeth  are  con- 
tained in  each  half  of  the  '  crescentie  or  chevron-shaped 
aeries.'  as  the  arrangement  is  appropriately  designated  by 
the  Professor,  ti  ho  iidris  that  the,  superior  maxillary  bones 
are  represented  in  this  form  by  mere  cartilaginous  rudi- 
inenis. 

Professor  Owen  next  notices  the  Amphivma.  which,  he 
observes,  like  the  Proteus,  presents  the  batrachian  disposi- 
tion of  the  teeth  in  a  single  close-set  series  along  the  alveo- 
lar border  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws.  '  The  upper 
Keries,'  he  observes,  '  extendi  along  well-developed  maxil- 
lary and  interraaxiliary  bfine*.  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
maxillary  and  palatal  scries,  especially  in  Amphiuma  (ridac- 
ti/tum,th«  indication  of  a  highly  interesting  character  in  re- 
f^id  to  the  affloitiasof  an  extinct  race  of  gigantic:  Batra- 
ahiaiu  with  biooiMav*  vsitshrm  ii  diaeemibls.  [SaipMUH- 
DUalitms.] 

In  the  Amphiuma  the  palatal  leelh  nm  in  a  single  rlose- 
sct  row  alonp  the  lateral  tnarRins  of  the  \*omer,  fofining  an 
ar-uto  allele  at  its  anterior  portion,  whence  the  series  is  ex- 
tended backwards  on  either  side  nearly  longitudinally,  and 
parallel  with  the  maxillary  teeth.  'All  the  teeth  are  conical, 
pointed,  sUghilj  curved  backwards  and  inwards;  their 
points  (;listen  with  a  yellow  metallic  lustre,*  whence  Dr. 
Mitcliell  s  name  Chrysodmia.  The  number  of  teeth  in 
AinpMuma  meant  is,  Professor  Owen  informs  U3,  wjnsider- 
•blv  less  than  in  Amphiuma  tndactylum. 

We  now  approach  a  most  interesting  part  ef  the  inquiry 
illustrative  of  a  fossil  that  has  made  some  noisd  in  the 
Wfifld,  but  wkieli  ia  now  jmtlj  d^raded  to  its  proper  place 
in  tb«  seale  of  animals,  and  is  not  a  whit  \«n  interesting 
for  such  degradation.  '  The  Meiiopome  exhibits.'  says  Pro- 
fessor Owen, '  the  same  essentially  batrachian  eondition  of  the 
teeih  as  the  Amphiume :  but  in  their  disposition,  and  in  the 
disposition  and  fortp  of  the  vomer,  it  makes  a  near  a|iproacb 
to  the  caducibranchiate  group,  an<l  allies  itself  mo&t  closely 
with  the  gigantic  newt  of  Japan  iSieboldiia»  Booap.),  and 
with  that  equally  gigantie  oxlinet  species  of  Newt  so  noted 
in  piilBBOiitoloiry  as  the  Homndituvii  tettitofSrheuchzet.  In 
the  persistence  of  the  branchial  apertures,  and  the  more 
complex  structure  of  the  O*  hyoidet,  the  Menopome  how- 
ever manifests  iu  generic  distinctness  from  the  Sieholdtia. 
The  single  close-set  scries  of  small,  equal,  conical,  and 
slightly  raenrvod  tsath  dsaoribes  a  samieiidft  on  both  tba 
upper  and  lower  jaws:  the  row  of  similar  but  smsllsr  tselh 
on  the  anterior  expanded  border  of  the  divided  vomer  runs 
parallel  with  and  at  a  short  distance  behind  the  median 
part  of  the  maxillr.iv  xjries.  The  f  r-'  iii r,  1  iDular  teeth  are 
received  into  tlie  narrow  interspace  between  the  two  rows  in 
the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  elossd.  Tho  teeth  of  the 
MeuopooMb  as  of  the  Ampbiumsw  M«  anohyleeed  by  tbair 
base  and  part  of  its  ontsr  sida  to  a  slightly  elevated  exter- 
nal alveolar  ridge. 

'Sieboldtia.~Tbe  perennibmnchinte  or  fish-likc  Batra- 
cbians, "doubtful  re|  [;Ir^.'"  ris  t!),  )  iiave  been  termed,  lead 


group,  in  which  all  external  tmre  of  tho  lianchial  apps* 
ratua  is  lost,  that  the  artificial  iialuru  ot  such  a  division  of 
the  order  is  evident,  and  §ome  naturalists  have  even  hesi- 
tated wliether  to  separate,  c'enerically,  the  last  of  the  perea- 
nibranchians  from  the  spl-cies  Sieooldiia  gigantea,  with 
which  the  description  of  the  dental  tgtxum  in  the  higher 
division  of  tba  BatraebiaBs  is  here  commenced.  As  re- 
gards the  teelh,  the  difference  between  tl  r  r  rrnt  aquatic 
salamander  of  the  volcanic  mounlams  of  Jai,aii  aiul  thai  of 
the  Alleghanies  is  very  slight,  and  merely  speciDc  ;  the  form, 
disposition,  and  attarhment  of  the  teeth  are  the  same  in 
Steboidiia  as  in  Mpmjpoim;  they  differ  slightly  in  relative 
size,  those  of  the  Japanese  newt  having  the  advantage  in 
this  respect,  with  a  somewhat  deeper  implantation  of  thetr 
anchylosed  base,  and  the  alveolar  purapet  of  tlie  i-  trr 
maxillary  bones  is  higher  and  is  slit;ht!y  incurved.  i  here 
are  fourteen  teeth  in  each  intermaxillary,  seventy-two  in 
each  superior  tuaxtUsry,  and  »ixty  four  teeth  in  each  vomer 
of  the  Sieboldtia gigantea.' 

Professor  Owen  then  points  out  that  tlie  dispositioQ, 
form,  and  attachment  of  the  teeth  in  the  great  fossil  newt  or 
salamander  (Andriat  Scheuehzeri,  Tschud.)  are  the  sanip 
as  in  the  Menopome  and  Sieboldtia,  but  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  latter  genus;  and 
perhaps  le&s  compre!»»ed.  and  with  more  conspicuous  basal 
grooves. 

The  Professor  further  remarks  that  all  the  caduoibran* 
cbiate  Batrachians  with  tails,  as  the  newts  and  land  sala> 
mandera,  have  teeth  on  the  inferior  maxillary  and  vomerine 
bones,  as  well  as  on  the  intermaxillaries  and  superior  roax- 
illaries.  In  the  common  newts  iTrilonei  pa/ustrts.  rri$' 
talus,  and  other  allied  species  of  the  old  world)  the  teeth 
are,  he  observes,  confined  to  the  bones  above  mentioned; 
tbey  are^  he  informs  us,  equal,  subcompresMd,  Ane^  sharp* 
pointed  eones,  arranged  in  a  single  close-set  row,  along  tbe 
upper  and  lower  mucins  of  the  mouth,  and  extending  far 
back  upon  the  roof  of  tbe  mouth,  in  a  single  row  along  the 
outer  margins  of  each  vomer,  tl>e  vomerine  teeth  being 
extremely  minute.  But  it  further  appears, according  to  the 
same  author,  that  most  of  the  North  American  newts  have 
a  fourth  locality  for  teeth,  reminding  the  observer  of  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  dental  system  of  some  of  the  highly  organised 
cluvMid  flsbesof  the  South  American  rivers,  vis.  upon  the 
unaer  snrftee  of  Ibe  sphen6Fd  hone.  Four  rows  of  these 

sphenoid  teeth  are  found  in  the  subgenus  Pxeuflnlriton ; 
and  in  Sakiinandra  glulinosa,  M  ac hi  re  {/^tf/Aorfun.  Tschud.) 
they  are.  Professor  Owen  infirms  us,  aggregated  en  br  M9t 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  upwards,  upon  Tjoth 
tbe  basi-sphcnoid  and  b^i-occipital  bones ;  a  single  row  ia 
set  nearly  across  the  posterior  maigin  of  each  vomer,  and 
the  mai^inal  teeth<ef  the  moutb,  maxillary  and  intermax- 
illary, are  arranged  in  a  single  series  both  above  and  below. 

For  a  particular  account  of  the  teeth  of  the  Ranidm  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  observing  hero  only 
that  the  frogs  have  no  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw,  though  in 
some  species  {.Ceratophrys  for  example)  tbe  alveolar  edge  of 
the  lower  jaw-bone  is  Anelj  notcaed  or  deataMd.  Tba 
Kufonidce,  as  a  general  role,  are  toothlesa,  but  in  the  ^m- 
biiiatnres  the  subgenus  Hi/l''fr,rf:/!us  has  teeth  upon  the 
vomer,  and  Selerophrysh&%  in  i  ;i  mi  both  the  intermaxillary 
and  maxillary  Ijuni-.,  r'r'.i:V-sor  Owen  retiinrk-  i:tat  rn 
microscopic  structure  the  teclh  of  the  existing  Batrachian^ 
like  those  of  most  Saurians,  correspond  with  the  simple 
mammalian  teeth,  and,  after  an  elaborate  description  of  tlm 
microscopic  appearances  in  the  tooth  of  a  frog,  proceeds  to 
the  description  of  tbr  !nnral  system  in  the  extinct  genus 
Lubi/rinthodon,  vvhicli  will  be  noticed  in  this  work  under  the 
title  SalamanoROIDBS. 

Thus  »e  are  indebted  to  Professor  Owen  for  a  most  able 
exposition  of  the  dentition  of  the  Batrachians  geoerally, 
showing  the  gradation  hf  which  that  ordes  of  r^iiles  ts 
finked  to  tbe  fishes  on  tbe  one  hand  and  the  Smirians  on 

the  Othrr,  :inrl  the  vnrifnit;  utnL'r.^  of  i1<^vrlop;neiil  by  which 
the  Batracluans  are  coniiecttd  vtiili  Ciicli  otiier.  {Odonto- 
graphy.) 

To  return  to  the  <ia1amandcr,  wo  find,  as  indeed  might 
be  expected  from  the  metamorphosis  which  it  idider 


that  lis  06  hyoi'des  is  subject  to  changes  analtwoua  to  tl 
of  the  frog,  though  not  so  complete.  In  its  brva  state  it 

has,  Cuvier  observes,  two  hyo'i'dian  branches  sprinuinc;  from 
the  occijiital  bones,  nnitiiif;  forwards  under  the  luv;er  jaw, 
ind  a  cartilaginuu>  brancliiul  a;  paratus  suspended  at  the 


  ,       .,„.^      .r..^..       ......W.,  .   -   "t-,"--^   -[  J.-.——   

by  so  easy  a  series  of  traiwiiiuua  to  the  caducibranchiate  j  poii;t  of  union  of  those  braochea,  and  supporting  four  atehsf 
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WMoh  tid«b  tlie  ftnt  of  vhieb  is  attachad  fo  an  ibtarmediate 
atam.  the  fhreb  tb11o«iti|i(  to  a  teeoaHi  two>jdntad  atem,  and 

the«e  two  pairs  of  stem  fo  nn  uncr)ual  branch,  as  is  more 
clearly  nianilesled  in  the  axolotl.  The  adult  aquatic  sola- 
tnanders  piy^ti  ve  in  the  bony  state  the  branches  which  still 
arealtached  below  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  terminate  forward 
Igr  a  truncation  under  the  middle  of  the  lower  jav;  bat  the 
•aterior  artiealatioii  of  tbaae  bnnchea  ia  now  become  nem* 
branotia.  Tlie  unequal  ftem,  in  tbe  bonr  state,  saiiports  on 

each  Slide  an  osiciuB  htTiHch  consisting  of  two  joints,  Jcrmi- 
nated  by  a  lariinguious  point,  and  morouvcr,  inlcrnally, 
another  braiuli  i-;  Ni:iiplo  and  reduced  to  a  filament, 

which  goes  from  tbe  unequal  stum  to  the  second  articula- 
tion of  the  external  bnnen.  In  the  terrestrial  salamander, 
which  eaa  onlj  pasa  a  varr  short  time  in  the  nm  Mata^  all 
remaitts  eartifaglnotu.  Tb«  two  suspensive  branebes  or 

•iiUi-ri'ir  horns  arc  delicate  tod  fl&(.  and  do  not  join  tlie 
crainuiii ;  and  the  unequal  Stem  with  its  two  branches  sol- 
dered on  each  side  h\  :hctr  two  end*,  forms  only  a  single 
chevron-shaped  cartilage,  each  branch  of  which  is  pierced 
with  a  cousideraUe  gap.  This  remainder  or  vestige  of  tbe 
branobial  appantua  doea  not  prevent  the  do-muatenee  of  a 
larjrnx  ana  the  rudiment  of  a  stemnm ;  both  indeed  weak 
and  membranous  rather  than  cartdng;inous.  The  shoulder 
of  the  salamander  is,  Cuvier  remarks,  very  curious  on  ac- 
count of  the  close  junction  of  Us  three  bones  111:0  a  sinple 
cue.  which  has  Ihc  glenoid  fosset  at  its  anterior  edge,  sends 
towards  the  spine  a  square  lobe  slightly  enlarged  above, 
which  is  the  omoplate^  and  towarda  the  bi«aat  a  rounded 
disk,  stiahtly  lobated,  wfaieh  it  eom|i08ed  of  tbe  claviele  and 
coracoTu  bone,  where  a  suture  which  separates  them  may 
for  a  long  time  bo  observed,  and  where  there  always  remains 
a  small  hole.  The  oraojilute  has  its  spinal  edge  au£rTncnte<l 
bjr  a  cartdaginous  prolongation.  The  deido-coracold  is  also 
aurrounded  with  a  gnu  eartilaginoaa  Made  in  form  of  a 
orescent,  which  crossea  upua  tta  eoaganer  under  tbe  breiut, 
for  tbe  only  vestige  of  a  atemon  ivmnninf  is  a  eartitsginous 

blade  placed  beliind  the  two  precedinp,  and  wliirh  rfjire- 
Sents  tlie  xiphoul.  Tlic  atlas  uf  the  salamander  15  articulated 
With  the  head  by  two  concave  facets,  and  with  the  second 
vertebra  by  the  face  of  its  body,  which  is  also  concave ;  for, 
contrary  to  the  case  of  the  frogs  and  fiMda,all  the  anterior 
lacea  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertobrtt  hm  oonvax  in  tho  sak- 
mand«ri,andall  the  posterior fiweaenncave;  the  upper  part 
la  flatt  The  articular  apophyses  arc  horizontal,  and  i;niii  d 
on  each  side  by  a  crest,  which,  joined  to  that  of  the  other 
side,  gives  to  the  vertebra  a  sort  of  r»i.if  which  is  rectangu- 
lar, but  with  its  lateral  borders  a  littlu  re-entering.  The 
posterior  parts  of  a  vertebra  lie  on  the  anterior  parts  of  that 
which  follows  it.  In  lieu  of  spinoua  apophysaS)  there  is  only 
a  slight  appearance  of  a  longitodhial  ndge.  The  body  of 
the  vertebra,  which  is  cylindrical  and  narrowed  in  its 
middle,  adheres  under  tho  roof  above  noticed.  The  trans- 
vcrio  apophyses  also  adhere  under  the  lateral  crests,  are 
directed  aligbtly  backwards,  and  divided  by  a  furrow  on  each 
of  their  faces,  ao  that  their  extremity  has  as  it  were  two  tubcr- 
elea  for  carrying  those  into  which  the  base  of  the  small  rib  is 
divided.  These  anatt  riba  adjoin  all  tbe  oOtvieal,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  vcrtebrse,  except  tho  atlas,  but  are  only  two  or  three 
lines  in  length,  and  are  far  from  surrouiKling  the  trunk  or 
reaching  the  sternum.  Amuin^  the  aquatic  salamamlcrs 
the  Triton  Gesneri  has  tho  crest  of  the  dorsal  vertebra) 
more  elevated  and  sharp  than  tho  terrestrial  salamander; 
this  crest  is  also  rather  more  developed  in  TirUanAlptttriM 
and  even  in  TritoiUf  puncMut  andfNfflmftw;  but  wluit, 
adds  Cuvier,  is  very  singular,  it  is  precisely  in  7W/ofi  trig- 
tatus  that  this  crest  is  most  efnice<C  and  tho  upper  part  of 
the  vertebra  nearly  plain.  The  vertebrae  of  the  tail  vl'o  ot 
26  in  number)  in  the  terrestrial  salamander  have  crests  and 
tranverso  apophyses  like  those  of  the  back ;  they  become 
smaller  and  smaller,  and.  countutg  fiom  the  third  caudal, 
there  ia  under  the  body  a  transvem  blade  diiMtod  obliquely 
liaekwarda.piereed  with  a  hole  at  its  base,  which  represents 
the  chevron  bones  of  tbe  lisards  and  the  other  long-tailed 
genera.  Cuvier  counted  33  caudal  vertebrse  in  the  Tritones 
alpestrit  and  crittaita,  34  in  Triton  Gesneri.  and  36  in 
Tnton  pundalus.  They  form,  he  observes,  a  tail  flattened 
laterally,  in  consequence  of  tlie  elevation  of  their  upper  and 
lower  crests.  The  hones  ut  the  hmbs  are,  says  Cuvier  in 
•ontinuation,  prooortioned  to  the  amallneaa  of  the  membera 
tbemselvea.  The  nanama  has,  above,  a  round  bead;  a  little 
lower,  forwards,  tbttO  {•  a  Oomprc?.  <^d  and  obtuse  tubero- 
sity ;  and  backwaidibaUtUo  lower  sliil,  auotber  very  pointed 


one.  Ita  loww  bead  m  flattooed  ban.  bafora  baAkwaidiy 
and  widsnad  to  antt  tha  eondyles,  botwwn  vMab  fa  nn  aili- 

cular  head,  rounded  for  the  fore  arm,  and  abofo,  forwards,  a 
small  fosset.  The  aquatic  salamander  has  this  bone  more 
widened  above  than  the  tcrreulnal  species.  Tlie  fore-ann 
is  composed  of  two  separate  bones.  Tbe  radius  has  a  round 
upper  head,  a  narrowed  bodjr.ond  a  oompressed  and  widened 
lower  head.  Tha  cubit  ia  noio  aoual  in  size,  and  ita  eie- 
eranon  it  ttty  short  and  roondeo.  Tbe  carpus  haa  dve 
bones  and  two  cartilages,  which  occupy  the  place  nf  hones, 
seven  pieces  in  all:  the  whole  of  the.->e  are  Hal,  angular,  dis- 
{wsed  in  a  pavement  like  order,  and  in  some  respects  an- 
nounce  tbe  structure  to  be  seen  ia  the  ichthyosaurus.  lb 
the  lint  nnkain  two,  of  which  the  smallest  or  radial  is  rar- 
tilaginoiia^  Tba  gnatait  bebnga  to  tho  ladiua  and  nloa; 
betwaon  tbott  on  tho  aaoond  rank  ia  a  Bingle  one;  then 
come,  on  tbe  third  rank,  four  for  the  metacarpals.  The  first 
remains  cartilaginous.  The  metacarpals  arc  short,  flat,  and 
narrowed  in  their  middle.  Cuvier  found  only  one  phalanx 
ossified  on  the  first  finger,  two  on  the  second  and  fourth, 
snd  three  on  the  third.  Tbe  variety  of  pomta  if  which  Iha 
pelvis  ia  attached  to  tha  apino  i«,  ho  temarha,  a  vaty  ahwidat 
t  hing.  Ho  had  htdivldaak  of  the  terrestrial  aalaaaanMr  in 
which  it  was  suspended  from  the  fiflccnib  vertebra  (counting 
in  the  atlas),  and  others  in  which  it  was  suspended  froai  th« 
sixteenth;  and  ho  refers  to  a  specimen  (species  i.tidcter- 
mined)  seen  by  M.  Schultze,  in  which  It  was  suspended  oa 
one  side  to  the  sixteenth  vertebra,  and  on  thn  Otoer  to  the 
seventeontb.  With  regard  to  tlio  afoatio  aalamnndon. 
Cuvier  fbond  it  oonatantly  suspended  10  the  Ibufteenth  ia 
Tritmeis  jmlmaius  and  al;  '-.^friit.  to  the  fifteenth  in  Trilonrt 
punrtatus  and  (lesneri,  and  to  tlie  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
m  Triton  critlatus.  He  had  an  individual  of  the  last- 
named  species,  in  which  it  was  suspended  on  one  side  to  tbe 
seventeenth  vertebra,  and  on  the  other  to  the  eighteenth. 
The  pelvis  itaolf  ia  qnita  differanUf  fermod  from  that  of  tha 
frogs :  the  vertdira  wMeh  aupporta  it  la  like  thoao  wfaieb 
precede  it,  and  lias,  like  them,  on  each  side  a  small  rib,  at 
tho  extremity  of  whicli  the  os  ilii  is  suspended  by  a  hgauient. 
It  is  cylindrical,  and  widens  a  liltio  on  arriving  at  the  coty- 
loid cavity.  The  pubis  and  ischium  are  soldered  tcmtiier, 
and  form,  with  those  of  tbo  other  side,  from  which  mef  an 
distinct,  a  krge  disk,  concave  abova^  flat  bdow.  cut  aqnoR  ia 
front  and  at  too  anterior  parts  of  tbe  sides,  notched  laterally 
and  narrowed  behind  the  cotyloid  fossie,  and  termin  :''  1 
backwards  in  a  concave  arch.  The  pubis  remains  cartila- 
ginous much  longer  than  the  ischium,  with  which  itisunittd 
by  a  suture  which  makes  a  cross  with  the  symphysis,  aod 
in  front  of  this  symphysis  is  a  cartilage  in  the  form  of  a  Y 
in  tho  muselea,  which  localls  to  the  obserrax  tbo  mniaqiil 
bonea  of  tbe  opoarana.  Tbo  ui  per  bead  of  the  lemir  is 
oval ;  at  the  internal  face  of  the  nock,  there  is  a  very  poiolid 
apophysis,  occupying  thi?  place  of  a  trochanter :  the  lower 
head  is  widened  and  llattoned  I'rom  before  buckwarl*. 
There  are  two  bone'  in  the  leg.  Tho  tibia,  which  is  very 
stout  upwards,  haa  m  front  a  ridge,  which  detaches  itaeU 
frpin  tbo  upper  part  of  tbe  bono  in  tha  fonn  of  n  alnnte 
stem,  Naembliog  the  vestige  of  a  fibula  diaoomiUn  in  varieas 
Rodents,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  development  of  t 
true  fibula  as  largo  as  the  tibia,  and  which  descends  a  intk 
lower.  There  are  nine  tarsal  bonc^,  all  flat  and  disposed  ti 
a  pavement-like  order:  the  lower  rook  jias  hve  for  the 
metatarsal  bones ;  the  four  othera  consist  of  one  small  (the 
tibial)  at  the  intomal  bordar,  on*  gnat  (tho  ftbnlar>  at  ikt 
oxtotmd  border,  nn  oUong  ono  beiwan  tlmni.  pbuedo^ 
liquely  and  answering  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  eas 
square  in  the  middle  of  all  the  others.  Cuvier  foniMl  ktf 
one  phalanx  on  the  first  finger,  on  the  aoMn^  thMOl 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  tws  on  tlie  last. 
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Skull  of  SicboldtU,  uxm  tma  below. 

Gen rrattoH. — Such  partieulan  of  the  fi^nsratioo  of  lb« 
Siilamandrimf  if  Mquire  notice  will  be  found  uate  tba 
titles  «f  Um  ^MMt*  llWtadof  in  this  article. 

fftf^irntftiffroR.— The  power  of  reproducing  exciMd  or  jo- 

jurt'rl  parts  has  been  i:li>frvi''l  i:i  \m  lainily  amont!  the 
reptiiits  iniji  ecart-tully  tintj  la  Ait:  Salamaiiiiridie.  Plaleretti, 
Spalanzuni,  Murray,  and  others  have  recorded  their  oluer- 
vations  with  respect  to  thi«  power;  and  Bonnet  particularly 
lias  giTen  mott  aoeuimte  descriptions  and  futures  of  his  care* 
ful  expwioMad.  Tb«  mat  or  tbiglu  of  Tritons  Mnputaiad 


nulMda  of  iMiwMal  galnnandtr. 

a,  Skull  (MO  In  profile;  t,  ttn  trim  below. 

sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  or  both  on 
the  same  side,  were  conAtaiitl v  reproduced,  and  the  toc»  wcro 
gradually  ifain  ibnned  and  endowed  with  motion.  Tb« 
tail  too.  cat  elT  at  rarioira  pointi,  vu  iwMwed,  pushing  out 

by  lit'.lu  and  little  from  the  am|)Utated  hase.  In  0116 
case  the  siune  limh  was  reproduced  four  timet  conaecn* 
lively  in  the  i^ainu  aTT;inal.  15oiinet  found  that  this  reprf>- 
dnetion  was  favoured  by  heat  and  retarded  bv  cold.  Ho 
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observed  that  the  parts  of  excised  limbs  were  often  repro- 
duced with  remarkable  altemlions,  either  of  defect  or  excess  ; 
the  de6ciency  or  exuberiuice  of  certain  parts  taking  upon 
themselTes  very  singular  forms.  In  many  species  of  Tritons 
the  loDg  bones  of  the  Unto  Artaelied  from  their  principal 
wtisaktion.  ud  mMiDiag  taipend«d  by  mom  poinu  whiob 
ttni  earned  tbem  to  adliere  to  the  ten,  mra  fenod  eom* 
pletcly  consolidated  in  a  few  days.  The  most  extraordinary 
observation  was  that  consequent  on  tbe  total  extirpation  of 
the  eye,  which  was  cxiircly  reproduced  and  perfectly  orga- 
nized at  tbe  end  of  a  ye«r.  Du&y  has  recorded  their  faculty 
of  mmiaiiig  flman  ap  in  ka  fir  a  lonf  pariod  vitlioiit 


Their  tonaeitr  of  life  «aa  ■tronglr  ibown  in  an  eiperi> 

ment  made  by  M.  Dum^ril.  Tbree-fourtha  of  the  beaid  of 
a  Triton  marmnraius  were  remm'ed  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  mutilated  animal  was  placed  by  itself  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  ^lass  ve«!>el  in  fresn  water  about  lialf  an  inch  deep, 
and  which  was  rarerully  renewed  at  least  onee  a-day.  The 
animal,  although  deprived  of  the  fear  principal  senses, 
irithout  Boatribt  vitnoat  eyes  and  oan.  and  without  a 
tongiMb  eoniinuad  to  live  and  move  aloirty.  Its  only  oom> 
manieation  with  externals  was  carried  on  by  touch  alone. 
M.  Dura6ril  relates  that  it  was  evidently  conscious  of  exist- 
ence, and  walked  slowly  and  cautiously.  It  raided  the 
stump  of  its  neck  towards  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
during  tbe  first  days  was  seen  making  efforts  to  brmthe. 
In  less  than  three  months  reproduction  and  afaatriiatioD 
bad  so  done  their  work  that  there  remained  no  aperture  fer 
tbe  lungs  or  for  food.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  M.  Du> 
meril  was  compt'llcd  to  leave  it  to  tbe  care  of  another  during 
an  absence,  and  it  died,  in  all  probability,  as  he  observes,  from 
want  of  attention  on  tbe  part  of  the  person  who  undertook 
tbe  care  of  it.  Tliis  specimen  is  now  preserved  in  tbe  Paris 
museum,  and  exhibits,  as  M.  Dumdril  remarks,  the  singular 
feat  of  an  animal  having  lived  without  a  head ;  and  a  proof 
of  the  possibility  and  necessity,  even  in  the  Batrachians.  of 
a  sort  of  respiration  by  means  of  the  skin.  In  this  animal 
M.  Duiui'nl  states  that  respiration  was  certainly  thus  car- 
ried on  for  three  months,  although  the  stump  of  the  am- 
putated part  presented  a  cicatrice,  the  smooth  surface  of 
wbieh  prarad,  tran  when  examined  by  a  magnifying  glass, 
that  tbiara  was  >  completa  obtiaratian  of  the  CBaopnagaa  and 
laniix. 

Dr.  von  Sicbold  has  also  recorded  his  observations  on  tbe 
reproduction  of  wounded  or  lost  parts  in  the  Triton  niger. 

We  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the  Salamandridio  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  genera  Menopoma,  SiebokUiOt  rrt/on,  Lit- 
mlrUo$t,  and  SdamaiMin. 

Menopoma. 

Oeneric  Character.— Hv^d  flat,  broad;  two  concentric 
rows  of  teeth  (tbe  inner  row  palatine)  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
a  single  row  only  in  the  lower  jaw;  tongue  fneiofeont; 
operculum  situated  about  halfway  between  the poalarior  edge 
of  the  rictus  of  the  mouth  and  the  fore  leg ;  three  opercular 
eutilages.  between  the  posterior  two  of  which  is  the  aper- 
ture ;  feet  fimbriated  on  their  outer  edge ;  toes  four  on  the 
anterior  feel,  and  Ave  on  tbe  posterior ;  of  tbe  latter  the 
feurtk  nd  flftb  an  vabbed  «ta  witboat  clmn. 


tonoptit  o  f  Bar t  on ;  Cryptohrcmehu  of  Laokaidtaiid  FttM 
ger  ;  Salamaniiropt  of  Wagler. 

Example. — Thu-  only  species  known  is  Mfnopoma  AUt' 
ghaniensis,  Harl.;  Salamandrof/s  Aiiegfiameutit,V/igL 

Description. — Length  about  two  feet ;  bead  broad  and  flat- 
tened;  mouth  wide;  nosuils  projecting;  body  tiiick  aad 
atont;  tail  eompraaaad  vertically,  and  nearly  aa  long  aa  the 
body ;  legs  stout  and  short ;  colour  slaty  with  dark  ^ota  ea 
the  body ;  a  dark  line  runs  through  tbe  eyes. 

This  IS  the  TV^e^-ofthe  Indians;  Hell  tender.  Mud  Devil, 
Ground  Puppy,  and  young  Alligator  of  the  .\nglo-Ameri- 
cans;  and  Fischsalamander  uf  lue  Germans. 

LoeaUty. — ^The  Ohio  and  Allaghany  rivers. 

Habit$,  Thia  batraebiaa  ia  eamivoroiu  and  very 
mmeious;  nothing  that  it  can  devour  is  spared  by  it  Tbe 
fishermen  dread  it  very  moeh,and  believe  it  to  he  poisonous. 
Indeed  the  appearance  of  tbe  animal  ia  altagatber  uneoutb 

and  forbidding. 

Michaitx  appears  to  bave  been  tbe  lint  travdkr  who  di»- 
covered  and  noticed  tbe  Menopoma.  He  aiatea  that  in  the 
torrenu  of  the  AUeghanies  is  found  a  qieciea  of  Salaman- 
der, called  by  the  inhabitants  'iUligator  of  tbe  mountains,* 
and  that  there  are  some  two  feet  in  length.  Bosc  noticed 
the  animal  which  Michaux  ])rocurcd,  and  which  was  placed 
in  the  Pans  museum,  very  sburtly  in  the  article  Salamandie 
(Nouv.  Did.  d'Uist.  Nat.).  Barton's  memoir  enters  at 
some  length  into  the  subject.  There  is  a  well  preserved 
skeleton  of  Menopoma  AUeghamnuit^  in  dia  mmauiD  af 
the  Royal  Colleger 


Head  U  UaoQipoma,  mm  tmat  above. 
Ibia  ia  the  .'if/ran,  hus*  and  Menofwma  of  Harlan ;  Pro- 

*  Afterwanl*  rl  f,r:--l  i  '  MrD<i(ioni.a  by  Dr.  lUrlan,  .lliranfMui  iMnriSS 


s.  north  '''"''''^jl^U^'"" ' 

Generic  Character.— Ha&il  large,  Inuoiio-ovaie  ;  rujirui:j 
produced,  vertex  convex  ;  forehead  concavo  ;  iinstrils  m  !'  ■• 
anterior  raarLriii  of  the  maxilla,  approximate  ;  i-yes  m  t. 
small,  hardly  distinguuhablc  ;  no  parotids ;  tongue  not  d»- 
tinct ;  palatine  toetn  numerous ;  a  crest  on  tba 


maiiUi  of  tbe  vomeci;  poaterior  feet  with  eatatMomapptB* 
dagaa;  toaa  small,  (rae,  with  depressed  ootaneous  lalenl 
lobes;  tail  rather  round  at  tbe  base,  very  mur-h  dt  pres^eJ  ::; 
the  middle  and  behind,  head  thickly  covered  wiih  glands; 
boJy  (Impressed,  with  transverse  folda  aoda  kNBg  thick  cal^ 
neous  appendage  on  each  side. 

Cuts  of  the  skull,  showing  the  teeth,  of  the  akelelaa 
of  tbe  fore  hand,  and  of  aome  of  tbe  vertabnib  ua  gim 
above. 

This  is  tbe  gjMiM  Megolobatradku  of  Tschudi ;  but  tL' 
Prince  of  Canine's  name.  SieMdUa,  hss  tbe  right  ^ 
priority.  The  gemis  belongs  to  the  aobfiUBily  iflsdbrMlai 
ol  the  Prince's  Salamandridee. 

Example.— Si>6oU/ia  maxima.  This,  which  is  the  Sb- 
lamandra  maxima  of  Schlepel  {Pauiia  Jifmt,Tn^  talkVh 
vii.,  viii.),  was  found  by  Dr.  Von  Siriwld  in  a  lake  oa  s 
basaltic  mountain  in  Japan.  He  brought  away  a  m  a  I  c  i  r :  ■ 
female;  but  the  former  devoured  the  Tatter  during  the  pi- 
■age,  is  now  alive  at  Leyden,  about  a  yard  long,  and  feedsca 
small  fishes.   The  gill-aperture-slit  always  remains  open  is 
Menopoma,  but  in  this  gireat  newt  the  sliu  are  closed.  Tb>« 
animal  is  the  nearest  living  analogue  of  AndrioM  gcAiWrt 
teri,  tbe  celebrated  Homa  diham  tetti*  of  Ochoachir 
which  will  be  notked  in  tbe  account  of  the  flMail  Salmmt 
drid»  at  Aa  and  of  this  article. 

Triton. 

Qtmie  dflrmfar.— Head  raandad^  convaK;  nrten 
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wmewbat  flnltened ;  tongue  small,  semt-globular,  ■lightljr 
tine  at  each  side,  free  aad  pointed  behind ;  paiatiiw  te«th 
numerous,  di^pioed  in  two  rows;  hody  i^ranulous;  no  paro- 
tidii;  tail  ctMupressad,  as  luog  as  tlie  budy;  glandular  pores 
behind  and  over  ihe  eyes,  and  a  longitudinal  row  of  distant 
similar  pores  along  «ach  cido.  Toes  four  on  the  anterior 
and  five  on  the  posterior  feet  Cuaita  «f  tha  bade  and  tail 
(in  the  male)  separate. 
Example,  Triton  crislatut. 

Desr:  :f:.tion. —  Blackish,  orange-coloured  bonealli,  sprin- 
led  wah  luuud  black  spots;  sides  dotted  with  while; 
upper  hp  overhanging  the  lower,  but  not  having  a  distinct 
lotw ;  hoiy  warty  or  tuberoulaied ;  tail  rather  •mootb,  eom- 

ftreaaed,  sharps  trandiant  atiova  MMt  beknr.  Length  six 
nctras. 

Male  (in  tho  spring)  with  an  aente  toothed  dorsal  crest ; 
fail  with  a  longitudinal  white  stripe.  In  vintor  Without  a 
crest,  and  much  resembling  the  female. 

Rtncde. — No  crest ;  low  ur  edge  of  the  tail  orange. 

JKoiifl|j|r'>— OUve-brown  with  a  aulpbureoaa  donal  line; 
nhdomeffl  orange,  apottad  vitk  UMk ;  lower  edge  of  tho  tail 
orange-red. 

This  is  the  Laeerta  jKdmtrit  of  Linnaus ;  Satamandra 

aquatica  of  Ray  ;  Salamandra  cristate,  of  Sclineidur,  Daudin, 
&c. :  TrtlQH  palusCris  of  Fleming  :  Salamundra  platycauda 
of  Rusconi ;  Molge  of  Merrett ;  Grosse  lVas\ersaiamander 
and  Sump/tcUamanderot  BoohilBiui  JVariy  Lizard  ot  Fm- 
nant ;  Common  Wartf  MlOl  Wid  QnOii  Watm-'Nmt  «f 
the  British. 

GtographieaJ  Diitribation.— The  whole  of  Europe; 
Western  and  Northern  Asia. 

HaOitg. — The  pondj  and  lUtchus  of  this  country  abound 
■with  this  the  largest  Britisli  newt,  and  u  most  voracious 
animal  it  ts.  Aquatic  insects,  and  indeed  any  small  living 
animals  which  eeme  in  its  way,  are  unspariu(;ly  devoured. 
It  is  a  great  destroyer  of  tadpoles,  and  tM  aaaUar  water- 
newt,  Littotriton  punctatut,  frequently  &1U  a  vietin  to  its 
ferocity  and  vorat-iiy.  Mr.  Bell  has  taken  tliotn  more  tlian 
once  in  tho  act  of  !iwaIlo\v;ng  au  individual  of  the  smaller 
specie>,  which  was  so  lar^e  as  to  occasion  great  ditiiculty 
and  delay  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  In  swimming,  the  legs 
aiw turned  backwards  to  lc»bea  resistance,  and  tho  animal  is 
ptofelled  principally  by  the  taiL  Kwy  one  has  observed 
Iho  newts,  or  efts,  as  they  are  ealled  in  many  places,  floating 
motior.t .  i'.  -i:rfar-L>  jf  the  water,  with  tncir  litnba  ex- 
tended ii  ii^Ui  iiDgies  wiui  the  body,  and  their  toes  spread 
out.  Their  progression  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ami  on 
land  is  performed  creepingly  with  their  small  and  weak 

liwt. 

Qwwtffon.-'TlMa  is  the  qpeeias  whkh  wa«  the  prinoipnl 
eibjeet  of  the  observations  of  Rtiseoni.  to  whioh  we  shall 

presently  advert;  but  before  we  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
appiisti  the  reader  uf  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bell.  He 
observes  that  the  male  seek>  and  follows  tho  other  sex  :  the 
tail  of  the  farmer  is  vibrated,  and,  as  it  were,  smacked  by  a 
motion  similar  to  that  of  smacking  a  whip,  several  times 
during  a  lisw  nonMnts.  Ritscoiii»obMrTaa  Mr.  Bell,  asserts, 
and  he  has  been  fUlowed  by  most  subsequent  writers,  that 

im]'r'_'_:::aii' 'ij  i  ;  etTfr'!?:(!  witliout  c'f'r;*;;.';  :  I'lit  the  l.i'.ler 
remarks  il.ut  ue  iidn  icoaoua,  the  rebuil  of  hn  uwu  repealed 
observations,  for  believing tUs  U»b«  a  mistake!,  nt  least  in 
some  species. 

Spallanzani  has  stated  that  tho  eggs,  when  cxdudcd  by 
the  femaiek  nt  onee  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  water ;  and 
Ouvier,  that  Ihef  come  ibrth  from  her*  en  longs  chapelets.' 

Rusconi  procured,  in  llie  month  of  May,  several  i  f  tl.< 
newts,  which  he  put  into  a  large  tub,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
be  found,  three  days  aflerwarJs,  about  twenty  eggs  glued 
together  endwise,  three  to  three  and  four  to  tour,  so  as  to 
Msssriili  portions  of  a  string  of  beads.  He  gathered  up 
sthisn  s|pewafUly.aiid  plaoed  them  in  •  vessel  filled  with 
some  ofcbe  water  Rom  the  tab.  After  observing  them  two 
days,  bcsawib;ti  V,rr  imp  enlarged  and  irregular  on  the 
surface,  which  .iie  it:gui  JtU  preparatory  to  the  evulutiua 
of  the  ^^erin.  These  appearances  increastnl  up  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  days,  but  iuhtead  of  ^Moducmt^  youn<;  animals,  as 
he  had  OKpooted,  the  eg^s  had  lost  their  transparency,  had 
bsoomo  covered  with  a  sort  of  mould,  and  in  short  bad  lost 
the  Iteulty  of  evolution.  Tbe  Salamanders  left  in  the  tnb 
hail  in  tbe  interval  deposited  more  eggs  :  tlitse  he  collected 
u»  before,  uud  thinking  that  the  water  which  he  had  prc- 
^    viously  employed  miL;ht  have  been  uii)  i  ;  li  t  r'.liL'  [  urposc, 

be  proeuiod  some  Irom  the  ditches  wlieuce  iu«  uewts  bad 


beentnkMi:  still  without  success.  He  then  turned  bis  atten- 
tion to  artiflrial  impregnation,  remembering  Spallaiuaui's 
success:  here  too  he  failed.  Accident,  n-,  n;  ^.o  many  otber 
cases,  gave  to  Rusconi  the  key  of  ibe  mode  by  which  the 
young  were  brought  into  life.  He  had  observed,  whilst  fol- 
lowing out  his  experiments  for  artificial  impsagnatioii.  that 
tbe  Salamanders  which  had  been  left  in  the  tub  ftomtimeto 
time  pressed  back  their  hind  limbs  beneath  the  belly,  and 
that  in  a  few  momenu  after  this  action  they  laid  one  or  two 
eggs;  these  eggs  did  not  always  fall  lo  the  bottom  of  tho 
water,  but  sometimes  reinaiued  attached  for  a  moment  to 
the  vent  itself,  so  that  some  of  the  animals  mi^t  be NSQ 
running  to  and  fro  in  the  tub  with  two  or  three  eggs  thna 
attached.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  pressing 
action  of  the  hinder  limbs,  and  was  thinking  of  makinu; 
some  arrangement  in  order  to  enable  bis  salamanders  to 
support  themselves  at  their  ease  during,'  the  night  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  respiration,  with  a  view  to  con- 
tiiiuint^  his  obscrvaiions  on  them,  when  a  fresh  paMsl  of 
these  animals  were  brought  to  him  in  a  pad.  in  which  wanj 
plants  of  Polygonum  Btrhcaria  bud  been  placed  to  prevent 
tbe  overflow  of  the  water  from  the  paiL  Ue  made  a  small 
buneb  of  these  plants,  and  put  the  stems  of  them  under  a 
large  stone  to  conflno  thcin  at  ttie  bottom.  In  the  evening 
he  inspected  the  tub,  and  fouiul  all  his  salamanders  so 
comfortably  accommodated  by  the  help  of  the  plants,  that 
by  keeping  the  head  a  little  elevated  their  nostrils  wen 
k^ above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  their  respiratioa 
waa  easy.  A  in  d»vs  aftenmidi^  when  Rusconi  was  ex- 
amminghb  salamanders  with  the  view  of  selecting  a  mala 
and  a  female  for  repeating  his  experiments  of  artificial  im- 
pregnation, he  remarked  that  there  was  not  one  at  the 
bottom  of  tiie  tub  Whilst  under  the  intluence  of  surprise 
at  this,  he  observed  one  of  bis  salamanders  approach  one  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  direct  its  snout  to  it  as  if  to 
smeU  it  The  animal  than  moved  gently  on  the  leaf  in  the 
direetion  of  its  breadth,  and  resting  upon  it,  pushed  baek 
its  bind  limbs,  so  as  to  fold  back  and  enclose  the  leaf  be- 
tween its  feet.  It  stayed  about  a  minute  in  this  position  and 
then  went  away,  leaving  the  leaf  so  that  its  apex  was  turned 
baek  on  the  petiole.  After  a  lapse  of  three  minutes  Rus- 
coni saw  the  salamander  approach  another  leaf,  apparently 
disposed  to  plaea  itself  tfawwrn,  when,  easting  his  ayes  aooh- 
dentally  on  the  brsnebesof  Aw^nirfa,  he  d&eovend  many 
other  leaves  doubltd  >i"i'k  just  as  he  had  seen  the  sala- 
mander double  back  thai  above  noticed.  He  immediuiely 
took  the  bunch  of  plants  from  the  tub,  and  on  examining 
the  doubled  leaves  he  found  that  each  of  them  enclosed  an 
He  further  observed  that  these  leaves  wen  unable  lo 
their  nattiral  position,  because  tbtis  two  SItrfilCM 
held  together  by  the  gluten  With  wbiflh  the  ogg  is 

covered;  and  ho  had  lo  "nmn  tho  idhoiiTCt  rosiltSOOO 
before  he  could  expand  the  Icuf. 

Rusconi  enters  into  minute  detail  of  the  actions  of  the 
male  from  the  time  of  its  first  pursuit  of  the  female  to  the 
discharge  of  the  [iroliSc  fluid,  tor  whioh  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself.*  During  the  time  tbaiihemaleis  Issbinc 
the  Ibmale  with  his  tail,  an*  remains  immoveable;  at  tost 
ahe  moves,  and  slowly  ^oes  in  search  of  i  plant  proper  for 
receiving  her  eggs,  choosing  almost  always  the  Perticaria, 
She  first  approaches  her  head  to  tho  edges  of  a  leaf,  and 
turns  it  with  bee  snout  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  surface 
of  the  leaf^  which  was  towards  the  bottom,  is  turned  to- 
wards her  braast:  then  with  her  Ibm  pa#a  she  peases  the 
turned  leaf  beneath  her  belly,  seises  it  with  her  hind  paws, 
nntl  rcrsducts  it  beneath  thf^  vent,  folding  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  forming  with  ;■  m  angle  the  opcningof  which  is 
directed  towards  the  tai  1  i  ti  e  •  l'  -z  i n  escaping  from  the  vent 
would  thus  pass  through  tbe  middio  of  tbe  angle  formed  by 
the  leaf,  but  the  salamander  stops  it  in  its  fall  by  her  hind 
feet,  sbuta  up  this  angle  with  them,  aad  thus  fixma  in  tha 
leaf  a  Ibid  in  whidi  the  egg  is  held.  Still  on  tbe  maoval 
of  the  feet  tho  egg  woul  1  1  ili  tu  ttir  ^r  ttom  of  the  water; 
but  the  careful  parent,  ucfjie  bLu  4U1U  iLu  kuf,  folds  it  so 
firmly  with  her  hind  feet  that  the  gluten  with  which  the 
envelope  of  the  egg^  is  surrounded  spreads  from  tbe 
pressure  on  the  two  internal  surfaces  of  tho  leaf,  and 

KrenU  tbe  folds  from  openiog.  When  several  sggs  have 
n  laid  in  this  manner,  in  difbrent  loaves,  the  femala 
remains  miict  until  another  male  comes  to  caress  her, 
Rusconi  aid  not  ascerlain  how  long  the  period  of  laying 

1  *  '  AoMan  do*  SaiamaiMm  Aanatiqiwi.  et  DeTetopcisenI  da  T«tal4  4s  SSS 
>  MammUmltv^X'ma  Jw^i^  tiakmA  pnU^'  MUsn.  ISO. 
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The  following  figures,  giren  by  the  name  author,  exhibit 
the  several  stajfos  of  the  evolution  of  the  egg  which  was 
kept  on  Jls  proper  leaf :  thcic  stages  are  denoted  by  the 
datosof  the  days  on  w  hich  the  drawing  were  made.  Thus 
the  figure  marked  83rd  April  showa  the  egg  of  ita  natural 
afarn,  ud  dia  flgure  below  it  the  aanie  magnfted. 

Tha  temperature  of  the  water  duriog  the  period  of  Rus- 
eoni*»  obsenrations  varied  from  22"  to  27"  of  the  centigrade 
scale.  Tlie  globule  in  the  centre  of  the  ovum  i*  wlnte  wiih 
a  yellow  tint,  and  is  environed  with  a  glairy  matter,  to 
which  it  is  not  attached,  flo  that  it  can  move  freely  in 
every  direction.  lu  envelope  ia  membraDous,  of  glasay 
transparence,  and  covered  with  a  very  ekar  vfacid  matter: 
the  apeeifle  gravity  of  this  natter  appears  to  be  lesa  tbaa 
thatof  theg'lobute.  In  three  day^  the  plobulo  had  undergone 
the  change  uxliibiiL'  l  tit  Aptil  Jtl.  Umlur  ilic  mici-oscope 
may  bo  observed  iu  the  embryo  the  commencement  of  the 


parts  which  ore  to  become  the  bead,  the  belly,  and  the  tail. 
The  globule  at  first  becomeaeolaifidtdMQoloDgated.  aad 
ita  fienianAj  smooth  audhee  ]u«aaiita  aomo  aoaU  mm> 
nenoe*.  If  it  haa  not  been  fbemidated,  or  baa  loet  ita  pni> 

lific  iiowcr.  it  enlarpes,  nev<  rlhelt'ss,  during  the  first  day*, 
as  in  ordinary  cnsc«.  but  afterwards  cliaugei  so  as  to  resem- 
ble a  vei^icle  halt  filled  with  water:  when  fliia  •ppaaimiMa 
came  on,  the  egg  had  lost  its  vitahly. 

On  the  28th  April  (fifth  day)theoabr}  o  lios  grown  so  long 
that  it  beeomea  bent  in  ordor  to  aoeoaunodate  iiaalf  i*  the 
etreaniaeribed  envelope.  Now  the  head,  abdomen,  and  tall 
are  easily  distinguishable,  and  near  the  head  (iIil-  larger  ex- 
tremity) small  elevations  (the  rudiments  of  L;iilt  and  lure- 
feet)  arc  ])crccplible.  These  parts  become  mure  ap|iart  nt 
by  the  30lh,  when  in  the  concave  side  of  the  embryo  and 
towards  the  head  a  small  furrow  is  seen  which  separates 
\ho  head  fh>m  the  abdomen,  and  the  ntdimonta  of  n  apiao 
are  distinctly  visible  along  its  oonvaK  border. 

By  the  2nd  of  May  the  position  of  the  embryo  u-  clnngad 
and  the  tail  has  already  assumed  its  oar  liko  form.  There 
is  not  as  yet  any  appearance  of  mouili  or  eyes  :  but  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  head  small  blackish  points  may  be  ob- 
served, and  a  slight  degree  of  contraction  between  the  rudi* 
menu  of  the  gills  and  thoee  of  the  fore-feet,  distingiiisbiag 
the  head  from  the  chest.  Now  the  emhrj  o  begina  lo  n»o»e, 
and  ila  heart  may  be  seen  to  1:eat :  ciiloiir  too  begins  to  W 
present.  This  appears  to  be  a  entu  m1  >tato  of  the  embrvoi 
for  almost  half  of  those  who«e  development  waamtehaalf 
Ruseoni  died  at  this  period  or  soon  after. 

3rd  May.  The  embr)'o,  which  has  changed  its  positioa 
three  or  four  times  during  tbehtti  twenty-four  lioafa»ahovi 
in  that  which  it  hero  presents  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
which  is  sprinkled  wilh  little  blackish  s-iiois  disposed 
two  longitudinal  bands,  which  extend  from  ilie  biad  t  >  ihe 
tail.  On  the  side  of  the  head,  and  before  the  two  eleva- 
tions which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  fore-feet,  filaments  to 
the  nnmber  of  four  on  eadi  sidb  say  be  eheawiad.  Tht 
two  first  are  not  plK  aa  aooM  aatbors  suppaaak  but  ate  or- 
gans of  station,  which  the  aatbor  designates  aa  daapcsasf 
hooks  (rrorlicts)  on  aer  iitnt  of  their  analogy  to  the  tWB 
hooks  !>y  which  the  embryos  of  the  green  frog  suspead 
theni«plves  to  tho  leaves  of  the  lentil. 

4th  May.  The  changes  of  position  become  mora  freqasaL 
In  that  hero  presented  the  embryo  shows  the  lower  foit  ef 
iu  bead  and  tronktwhiehia  white  indining  10  ftaan.  Oa 
the  diast  between  the  gills  of  the  two  aides,  where  the  paiK 
aationsof  the  heart  are  seen,  small  irrei^ular  blackish  sp 
are  ohservahtc.  Before  the  two  claspers  are  seen  also  oiLir 
blackish  spots,  forming  the  junction  of  the  two  bands  win-: 
run  along  tho  back,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  figurv.  Tik 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  simple,  and  performed  ky 
a  single  curved  vessel.  i«  seen  in  the  gills,  which  asa 
of  a  glassv  transparence,  and  eonsist  only  of  a  single  ila> 
ment  without  leaflets  as  yet.  The  blood  is  white.  Tbs 
claspers  or  hooks  in  front  of  the  gills  are  longtbened,  and 
larger  towards  their  eii'ls  than  at  their  origin.  The  nien 
of  the  embryo  are  dotted  with  deep  green  m  two  trresuUr 
bands,  exlaodbiff  from  die  lbc»lbot  to  the  aKlmnity  ef  tbs 
abdonien. 

0th  May.  TraeeBoftheeyesmay  new  be  just  seen;  aal 

the  rudiments  of  two  leaflets  are  perceptible  on  the  two 
longest  gills.  The  embryo  now  clian'.;cs  its  posilmn  rapidly, 
and  appears  coiiKtr;iineii  by  the  confinement  of  its  prMOC 
It  tries  to  extend  itself  in  a  straight  lins^  and  eontiiMiaHy 
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Apflies  a  tUwif  pWMnw  to  the  walls  of  iU  envelope.  The 
nMmbraiie  whicb  tens  die  upper  border  of  Uie  tail  bee  now 
extended  ilMiC  diminiihiiig  is  ill  ptogmm,  to  the  ■boul- 
ders. 

flth  May.    Tiio  niijv^r  siiiull  figure  shows  the  young  ula- 
niaiider,  seen  from  above,  and  of  the  natural  site,  just  ea- 
capcd  from  tbe  enTolope.   Before  ita  escape,  the  embryo  as 
it  eoUugee  gnditally  diktat  th»  envelope,  whicb  at  last  it 
teen,  end  ao  fbraee  its  wayoilt  If  it  be  slightly  touched,  it 
maki^s  lateral  imovririfnts  witli  its  trunk  aiul  tail,  antl  thuB 
swims,  after  a  rasluun.  but  ia  u  difloreiil  inaiinc-r  frum  that 
•which  it  afterwards  adopts.    It  moves  like  an  automaton, 
striking  now  against  a  leaf,  now  againist  the  side  of  tbe 
vessel,  and  as  aoon  as  it  does  so,  it  stispenda  itadf  to  the 
body  struck  by  ill  tuohotduk  whose  extremities  uvootared 
with  a  viieoQS  iMtter.    The  young  salanwnder  possibly 
sleeps  runtinnally  ol  this  period  of  its  oxistenre:  fur  if  tin.' 
vessel  bo  i>lii;hil)  shaken,  its  body  oscillates  \Mih  lliu  luo- 
tiiiti  n:  the  water,  as  though  it  were  inanimate.  Several 
hours  are  now  passed  without  motion.  Afterward*  it  makes 
aome  btecal  iBOvements  with  its  tail,  vithoot  uy  apfMitnt 
•xtamal  caiisa,  and  swims  in  its  own  manner;  uan  uain 
autpends  itself  to  some  other  leaf,  and  eootinnes  to  sleep, 
or  in  romplcte  repose  for  half  a  day  or  more.    If  at  thw 
period  it  meets  with  nolbing  to  which  ii  cjuld  attach  it.self, 
it  falls  to  t]«  bottom  of  the  wtiier,  v.Iuki  it  continues  re- 
posing, sometimes  on  Its  sido  and  ^ntn  iimes  on  its  belly. 
Aa  yet  tbe  eyes  are  scarcely  defined,  1 1 1  u;  i  they  form  two 
ftrominenoas  on  the  sidss  of  the  head,  and  iu  mouth  ia  so 
allghtly  tfaixd  that  attentivo  observation  is  reqttired  to  de- 
tect it;  for  it  is  indicated  only  by  a  slight  transverse depres- 
8ii>n  beneatii  the  head,  and  between  the  two  prununences 
formed  by  the  eyci*.  and  m  the  middle  of  the  ispace  between 
the  anterior  border  of  the  head  and  the  origin  of  the  neck. 
Its  foreToak  b^n  to  separate  like  buds  thiin  the  gills, 
ubieh  last  aro  gradually  furoisbml  with  amaU  leaflets.  In 
aloga  tba  author  la  of  opinion  tiiat  tho  Ulii  of  Ibo  iila< 
>  ia  pniely  ofgania. 

MsyS 


SUfnaf  )r*Flo^mrn(  i  f  Trilon  ciiitalu*  nflez  rxrlmion  frcYiti  th»*f7. 

a  shows  the  salamander  in  this  stage,  raairnfied  and  seen 
from  below.  '>b  uic  the  two  prominence*  furmed  by  tbo 
KhAea  of  the  ere^  and  between  them  is  the  slight  depres- 
Sim  which  afterwards  becomes  the  mouth,  e^  the  hook  of 
the  right  side;  d,  the  gills  of  tl-.o  same  side;  e,  rudiment  of 
fiore-feet  of  tbe  ssmo  aide;  /  rei'resents  the  same  seen  in 
pntlsh  and  g  tbe  sanoaaan  nom  abovo. 


ke.  TMtoe  vilitstas. 

Here  Rusc  jni  ha>  hhown,  in  the  middle  and  small  fl^^nrc, 
the  natural      of  the  Salamander-tadpole  on  tbe  eighteenth 


of  UajiTt  twelve  days  after  ita  eselnsion  from  the  egg.  By 
this  time  the  fore-feet  have  benome  lengthened,  and  are 

divided  at  their  extremity  like  a  bicuspid  tooth:  thc^e  two 
tubercles  elongate,  and  aro  converted  into  two  toes.  Now 
the  eyes  are  disclosed  ;  the  pupil  black,  the  white  speckled 
with  various  colours.  The  yellow  back  of  the  little  animal 
has  become  green,  and  the  gills  are  now  fhrnidiad  with 
leadels,  in  which  rod  blood  ouculates.  The  transverse  de- 
pre-ssion  hatWaan  tba  oyee  above  noticed  has  become  a  very 
lari^e  mouth,  whose  exiremitics  extend  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  to  the  eyes.  The  head,  hiiherto  narrow  behind, 
has  become  much  eniuiged  near  the  origin  of  the  gills* 
Tbe  two  books  by  which  the  animal  anchored  itself  havo 
diaappeared,  and  the  opaque  body  has  become  so  trans- 
parent that  tho  action  of  the  heart  and  the  Ibrm  and  dis- 
position of  tho  abdominal  viscera  may  he  observed  in  tbe 
Irving  animal.  With  ihi';  advance  in  orp:iniz.ili.iti  the 
sluggishness  of  the  annual  hiu  vauLsiu'd,  and  Us  habits  are 
now  manifested.  It  may  be  seen  near  the  surface,  hidins 
beneath  leaves  or  swimming  with  rapidity.  If,  while  it 
floats  at  rest,  a  small  aqoalie  ioseet  shouU  pass  bafeto  it 
near  the  aurtee,  it  pniauos  it  dolibsvataJy,  and  at  aean  aa 
it  approaehea  witbin  raaoh,  darta  anon  ii  and  avaUova 
the  prey.  Here  then  we  have  the  litUa  f  *f Tlandof  in  A> 
eujoymeot  of  active  anunal  life. 


Mdltihs 


•TTUlN 

st  thk  atmi,  aaiunl  *\m.  Msa  tea  absfsi 
sisa  ftoa  mem  awl  ia  profile. 


By  the  28th  of  May  the  salamander  has  put  on  the  form 
above  mven  in  the  upper  flgurcrs,  seen  from  above.  About 
this  time  the  hind-feet  begin  to  appear,  and  the  fore-feet 
are  well  developed  ;  those  last  are,  as  will  be  seen,  long  in 
proportion  to  the  trunlu  The  fbllowjng  are  the  principal 
pdnu  maoifestod  nndar  tba  mitvaaoepo  in  this  stago:— I, 
two  small  ominenees  or  exeresconeaa,  extending  'from  the 
axillm  to  the  abdomen  ;  i,  the  pafietes  of  the  abdomen  take 
tba  colour  of  the  in-ccis  nn  which  ilu-  aiuninl  fcids;  2,  iho 
dianges  of  colour  from  yellow  to  green,  dunua;  the  growth 
of  the  tadpole,  are  purely  accidental,  and  cominenoe  imme- 
diately on  tho  cscapo  of  tbe  animal  from  the  egg;  4,  tho 
inner  toes  first  push  forth,  and  this  holds  good  also  with 
regard  to  (bo  bind  ibal;  6.  the  amylaceous  bono  of  the 
organ  of  bearing  il  now  fbrmed,  and  may  be  seen  through 
tho  skull  and  skin  ;  6,  at  this  period,  and  even  sooner,  the 
animal  begins  to  c«pel  air  from  the  mouth.  Thntwo  lower 
cuts  show  the  same  salamander  on  llu;  l'2lli  June;  the 
small  figure  represents  it  of  tho  natural  siae  and  as  seen 
from  above,  and  tbe  larger  figure  rosgnifled  and  in  piofllo. 
Now  the  hind  bat  have  ahnost  attainra  their  development, 
tbounh  the  fifth  toe  is  wantintr.  The  lungs  extend  about 
half-way  down  the  trunk,  nnrl  are  visible  throui,'!i  the  parietes 
of  tht;  abdomen.  The  lunj_ast  u'llls,  which  were  furnished 
with  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  K  alU  ts  thif 
days  previously,  have  now  nearly  twenty- 
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LhI  fUf*  of  the  Udpole  of  Triton  erUutui. 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  young  salamander,  as  represented 
above,  had  arrived  at  tbe  maturity  of  its  tadpole  state,  and 
It  is  represented  watching  a  small  mollusk  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  living  and  fit  for  prey.  Kusconi  found  that  om 
this  lUy  tbe  sills  appeared  rather  shorter  iban  on  tbe  day 
Mem.  On  tbe  next  day  tbe  leaflets  at  the  extremities  of 
the  gills  wevs  obliterated,  and  the  gill-stem  itself  was  short- 
ened. This  shortening  and  obliteration  went  on  daily,  till, 
at  tbe  end  of  five  ihcy  were  reduced  to  mere  bud-Iike 
tininences  covered  with  a  continuation  of  tbe  skin  of  the 
head.  While  this  was  going  on,  tho  duplicatun*  of  skin, 
vbieb  nartially  covered  tbe  branchial  apertures,  became 
gndaally  united  to  tbe  cbMt;  tbe  uenchant  membranous 
crests,  wbicb  tbe  arches  bore  externally*  «•(•  obliterated; 
tbe  aperture  at  tho  cars,  through  wbldi  tbe  water  taken  in 
at  the  mouth  was  di^icharged,  was  daily  more  and  more  con- 
tracted; and  the  crest  of  the  tail,  which  extended  up  to  the 
head,  was  contracted  also.  Within,  other  great  chnngcs  had 
been  in  pnigreas.  Both  jaws,  but  especially  the  lower,  were 
mudl  OMiSed,  and  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  were  hanl 
enough  to  mist  tbe  point  of  n  noadlo  alrongly.  Rusconi 
vemarkfl  that  if  he  wero  to  airange  theeomponent  parts  of 
the  slviMi^'.'.iii  at  tills  period,  acrording  to  their  hardness,  the 
lower  jaw  would  !*tand  first,  then  the  upp>)r  one,  then  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  the  vertebrse,  and  those  of  the  four 
limbs.  On  the  27lh  of  July  the  salamander  bad  lost  even 
tbe  smallest  trace  either  of  gills  or  of  branchial  apertures. 
It  nq>ir»d  atmospheric  air  only*  and  having  atrived  at  ita 
perfcet  aute,  made  Btron|;  eObrts  to  escape  from  the  Toaael  in 

whieh  it  liad  underf,'ono  il.s  metamorphosis. 

In  its  complete  slate  this  species  habitually  lives  in  the 
water,  and  is  seldom  tube  found  on  land  unless  the  pond 
wbicb  has  been  its  abode  is  dried  up,  and  tbe  animal  finds 
itaeirobligid  to  walk  ia  atactb  ofMiollMr. 


Lliiolriton  piiaeutut,  wra  tiom  abor*. 

r,  Ji.l^^.  the  (OM  oTwhoM  ^lod  tft  an-  ftini)-  W  In  Ihr  titMittBgSMioa  *Uh 
•  Miirk  ipotted  mmbraM.  in  tlje     u  I  i<'iiu<  hi*  tail;  k,  lirmale. 

Ur.  Bell  oonflnna  the  iniexesting  detaib  given  by  Rus- 
•oni,  ttmarking  that  ha  had  obeerred  the  proeaaa  many 
tunea,  and  long  before  he  was  acquainted  ^vitlt  Ruscoiii's 
book;  but  be  allows  that  Ruaooni  has  the  merit  of  first 


pnblishtnf  M  MMmto  aooount  of  tho  development  of  tUi 
speoiea. 

Tbe  development  of  the  common  smooth  newt,  Listoin' 
ton  punetatus,  Bell ;  Triton  punctaiut,  Auct. ;  Triton 
palustrii,  Laur. ;  Salamandra  punctata,  Daud. ;  Molgi; 
punctata,  Merr. ;  Salmandra  exigua.  Ruse. ;  and  Brown 
Lizard  of  Pennant,  was  also  observed  by  Rusconi ;  but  it 
did  not  raquira  pactieular  DOttoe.  being  veiy  nmilar  to  that 
of  fYUoH  ariitaiiit.  fi/Hem  fnmBwrn  however  ahowed 
itself  much  the  more  brisk  animal  of  the  two ;  and  the  lash- 
ings of  tbe  tail  of  tbe  male  in  his  approacbea  to  the  feouis 
vara  mtieh  mow  npid. 

Salamandra. 

Generic  Charaeier. — Head  thick;  eyes  large;  gape  o( 
tho mottth  ample ;  tongue  broad;  palatine  teeth  anangad 
in  two  long  aeries;  parotids  large;  body  sprinkled  vitb 
many  small  glands ;  toes  free :  tail  rather  aiaoolh. 

Example,  Salamandra  maculosa,  Laur. 

Dfsrnf'tion. —  Black  with  yellow  spots;  numerous  pro- 
minent warty  excrescences  on  the  sides;  tongue  very  large; 
palatine  teeth  spatuliform ;  toes  smooth. 

This  is  tbe  Salamandra  of  Gesnor;  Salamandra  terr§9' 
trit  of  Aldrovandus.  Ray,  and  others ;  Salamandre  de  ttrrt 
ofibeFranoh;  mA  G^fiidU*  Ent-Sdammdtr  ot  tb»  Qv 
mans. 

Zoco/iVj/.- Central  Bmopo  and  tho  nottBtaiMua  puta  of 

the  south  of  Europe. 

Gentratioit,  Hmitt,  This  land  Salamander  is,  unlike 
the  Tritona,  ovoviviparous.  though  tbe  youn^.  at  first,  in- 
habit tbe  wnior  and  undergo  metamcnrpbosb  till  tbey  arrive 
at  tbe  matttre  state  wbicb  flu  them  for  living  upon  land, 
where  they  haunt  cool  and  moist  places,  being  not  unfre- 
quently  found  about  fallen  timber  or  old  walls.  Tlie  food 
principally  consists  ot'in&ccts,  worms,  and  small  molluscous 
animals.  In  the  winter  it  retires  to  •^omu  hoUuw  tree  or  bob 
in  an  old  wall,  or  even  in  tbe  ground,  where  it  coils  itself  up 
and  remains  in  a  torpid  atata  till  the  spring  again  calls  A 
forth.  A»  it  inereaaea  in  siae,  it  constantly  sheds  ita  skin, 
which  is  moulted  in  HAe* ;  at  least  such  was  tbe  prooea 
in  Salamamlra  suhviolact't,  observed  by  Dr.  Barton. 

We  have  seen  that  the  body  of  the  Sulaiuanrler  is  largely 
covered  witli  warty  glands.  These  secrete  a  milky  fluid  of 
a  glutinous  and  acrid  nature  like  that  of  tbe  toad  [FKOOi* 
vol.  X..  p.  19  (]•  which,  if  not  capable  of  aibetiiig  taa  lansr 
and  nioro  highly  organixed  animals,  appeara  to  be  a  ae> 
stroetivo  agent  to  some  of  those  which  are  less  highly 
organized.  Thus  Laureiiti  provoked  two  Rrcy  liza-.d*  to 
bite  a  sjilamander.  which  at  tirst  attempted  to  t  sc.ipe  frum 
them,  but  being  still  persecuted,  cjec  ted  some  of  this  JLiJ 
into  their  mouths;  one  of  the  lizards  died  instantly,  and  ibe 
other  fell  into  convulsions  for  two  mmuti  s  and  then  expired. 
Some  of  this  juice  was  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  anotiar 
licard ;  it  became  convulsed,  was  paralytic  on  the  whole  of 
one  side,  and  s-oon  died.  According  to  Dr.  Barton  llu« 
rtuid,— which  the  auimal  secrete*!  in  large  quantities  when 
irritated,  and  is  then  capable  ofejeet  mg  it  to  sutne  ili  stance, — 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  though  it  dissolves  readily  in  quht 
of  wine.  He  found  dw  tasta  of  the  Juiee  ^tBmammin 
fuhviolaeea  extremely  Mrid,(eaembling  oomaivie  anhUmai^ 
and  very  astringent. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  foundation  for  the  long  cherished 
assertion  that  the  Salamar.dra  was  one  of  the  most  venom-  i 
cms  uf  iuiitnnls.  Nicandcr,  in  his  Aleripharmaca,  gives  aJi  ' 
appalling  picture  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  its  bila. 
The  Romans  looked  on  it  with  horror,  as  most  destruct^i% 
and  considered  it  as  deadlv  a  part  of  tho  poisoner's  laboBp 
tory  as  aconite  or  hemloeiL  Hence  eame  a  proveih  tfait 
he  who  was  bitten  by  a  Snlnmatider  had  need  of  a«  matt 

Ehysicians  as  tho  animal  had  spots ;  aud  another  still  dms 
opeless^— '  If  •  Sakmmder  Ulea  yea.  put  on  year 
shroud.*  I 
Not  only  was  i ts  b ite  cons idcred  fatal  and  tho  ad m inist  rati  ' 
of  the  animal  itself  taken  iotonally  believed  to  b«  deadly.bat 
enythfng  that  its  saliva  hoi  tooehed  waa  said  to  beeooe  po^ 
snnoiis.    Thus,  if  it  crept  over  an  apple-tree,  it  waa  supposed 
to  poi-ion  all  the  fruit  with  its  saliva;   and  even  herbs  oa 
which  the  lluid  fell  were  believed  to  alTect  those  who  tasttdj 
them  with  vomiting'.    These  fables  had  taken  such  stronf 
hold,  that  it  was  thought  worthy  of  record  in  the  AciaAcal 
Nai.  Cur.  that  a  man  had  eaten  n  aalamander,  which  km 
wife  had  put  into  hie  find  in  the  hope  of  beeoming  a  widoe^ 
without  suffering  any  inconvenience.    Maupcriuis  a|<p!i<4 
tbe  tectb  of  a  saUmander  to  tbe  thigh  of  a  fowl  from  whicJi 
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h(i  lifid  plucked  the  feathers,  to  tho  ips  and  tonRiio  of  a  ] 
dog,  and  to  the  tongue  of  a  Guinea  fowl ;  in  neither  i'a>e  wore  | 
any  symptoms  of  poison  manifested.   Another  prejudicf 
•gainst  this  reptile  was  that  it  sucked  cows  and  dried  up 
their  udders. 

But  the  gnud  abeurdit^  of  all  wm  the  belief  that  the 
salamaoder  was  incombustible ;  that  it  not  only  resisted  the 

action  of  fire,  but  extinguished  it.  and,  when  it  saw  the 
flame,  charged  it  as  aa  enemy  which  it  well  knew  how  to 
vanquish.  j 

Anstotle,  whose  Salamandra  (iraXafi&vipa)  this  appears  to 
be,  has  beon  qootsd  as  giving  bis  sanriion lo  this  MlieC  and 
indeed  he  cites  it  as  a  proof  that  there  ai«  animab  om 
Thich  flame  has  no  power ;  '  the  Salamandra.  as  ttaef  say, 
\'hen  it  goes  through  fire,  extinguishes  it'  (Flitt.  An^ 
V.  19.)  Now  this  is  evidently  only  a  reference  to  report; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  copiiuis  secretion  of  the  fluid 
above  noticed  mit^ht,  in  a  rapid  and  short  passage,  so  damp 
the  filSb  that  the  animdta^lbt  get  through  comparatively 
tiiihnrt.  JBAmi  (ii.  31)  mj»  not  only  that  it  will  Uv«  in  the 
flanwik  hnt  that  it  attacks  Are  like  an  enemy.  Nicsnder,  - 
Diosooiidas,  and  Pliny  all  add  their  authority;  and  the 
latter  not  only  relates  that  they  extinj^uish  fire  by  their 
touch,  but  that  they  are  without  sex  and  produce  nothing. 
He  dwells  on  their  poison  9a  \texa%  of  the  woxst  description, 
and  is  profuse  in  his  catalogue  of  remedias.  {BiH.  Nat., 
xsix.  4.)  Bat  ewan  so  lata  as  17B9  thara  nns  an  attempt 
to  reriTe  these  wondrons  tales.  A  Frsneb  consul  at  Rhodes 
relates  that  while  sittin;;  in  his  chamber  there,  he  heard  a 
loud  cry  m  liii  kitchen,  whither  he  ran  and  found  his  cook 
in  a  horrible  fi  i^jht,  who  inforn'^d  him  that  he  had  seen  i 
the  Devi!  in  the  tiro.  M.  Pothonier  then  states  that  he 
looked  intu  i  bright  fire  and  theresawalittleanimal  with  open 
mouth  and  palpitating  throat.  He  took  the  tongs  and  en- 
deavottred  to  secure  it.  At  his  lint  attempt,  the  animal, 
which  he  -ays  had  been  motionless  up  to  that  time  (two  or 
three  iniautes),  ran  into  a  corner  of  the  chimney,  having 
I  wt  the  tip  of  its  tail  in  escaping,  and  buried  itself  in  a 
heap  of  hot  ashes.  In  his  second  attempt  the  consul  was  sue 
Mftsful,  drew  the  animal  out,  which  he  describes  as  a  kind 
of  small  lisard,  plunged  it  into  spirit  of  wina,  and  gave  it 
to  Bttflhn.  This  appears  to  be  very  eiremaslantial,  and  If. 
Pothonier,  whose  head  was  evidently  filled  with  precon- 
ceived opinions,  may  be  acquitted  of  any  intention  to  deceive. 
That  the  animal  wa'*  in  the  fire  there  can  ho  no  doubt,  and 
it  is  very  likely  that  it  was  brought  in  with  the  fuel ;  that 
the  secretion  might  hava  enabled  it  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  flee  for  a  feir  moaants^  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
mtirely  eonsnmed,  is  not  imprabaUa,  hut  that  it  remained 
unhurt  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  midst  of  a  bright 
fire  is  incredible.  Ordinary  people  are  never  more  loose 
than  in  measunn[»  time,  especially  when  exriied.  Still 
it  is  very  probable,  such  is  the  appelito  for  the  marvellous, 
that  M.  Pothonier's  story,  which  was  published,  might 
have  perpetuated  error  a  good  while  longer,  had  it  not 
faeaivid  tha  coup  de  graet  from  Sonnini,  who  happened 
to  eona  to  Rhodes  shortly  after  this  extraoroinsry 
rapture.  Of  M.  Pothonier  he  speaks  as  beint;  a  very 
amiable  man,  but  completely  ignorant  in  all  that  related 
to  natural  history.  The  consul  was  very  communicative  to 
him  about  the  prodigy,  and  showed  him  the  lizard.  Son- 
nini immediately  saw  what  the  excited  M.  Pothonier  did 
not  see,  namely,  that  the  feet  and  somo  parts  of  the  body 
of  this  so-callea  inoombustibia  animal  were  hslf  roosted. 

To  go  back:  Galen  knew  that  it  would  bom,  and  Mat- 
thiolus  saw  it  burn. 

That  the  skin  of  an  anitnal  which  could  resist  the  action 
of  fire  should  be  considerefi  i>ro nf  against  that  element  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  We  accordingly  find  that  a  cloth  said 
to  be  made  of  the  skins  of  salamandenvas  ineombustible,  as 
is  DOiiaad  hj  Maroo  Polo,  who  howasar  was  shrewd  enough 
to  obserra  that  thaaa  flre-proof  cloths  van  really  made  of  a 
mineral  substanaa  (asbestos,  no  doubt,  which  the  old 
writers  termed  tdkonami^'r'g  trool).  Such  most  probably 
',vas  the  s.tlamandar-ckith  s<.nt  by  the  Tartar  king  to  the 
liomaa  pontiff,  in  which  the  holy  napkin  (sudarium  Do- 
im'lll*)  ia  preserved. 

Aneof  the  other  fia>lea  nay  be  notieed  the  belief  that 
thn  aalivn  of  the  salamandar  was  depilatory.  Thus  Martial 
<lih.il,  B^lxvi.):- 

■  PmIim  jam  Laluce  itiilcs  onure  enpilla*, 
TaM»t  at  liMaBam  nnlU  ptirlla  rapal. 
BeeSMMeMte  oaM.  t«I  sm*  DOTacalkeBll^ 
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Its  haait,  worn  as  an  amnlat*  was  Mnsidered  to  be  a  pra> 
phylaetie  against  fiie,  and  it  wacoaadli;  medicine  to  eiadi- 

cato  le]iro>y. 

It  could  hardly  he  expected  that  the  alchymists  would 
neglect  animals  of  which  such  wonders  were  rifu ;  and  wo 
aecordingly  find  that  the  power  of  transmuting  quicksilver 
into  goM  was  attributed  to  them.  To  this  end  the  wretch^ 
reptiles  were  placed  in  a  vaiaal  on  tha  coaK  and  autdtsilvar 
introduced  through  an  iron  tube  was  poored  upon  them.  TMs 
experiment  was  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with  danger 
to  the  life  of  the  operator.  Those  who  would  further  dwell 
on  the  legends  connected  \uth  this  subject  may  consult 
Funk's  work,  D*  Satammdra  Terretlrit  VitOt  Mooiatioiit, 


Andrias. 

Few  fossils  havaawakanad  mnf  enriosity  than  (ha  JSEmm 

diluvii  tettit  of  Scheuchzer,  who  was  unwearied  in  aollaoting 
organic  remains,  which  he  considered  irrefragable  evideneo 
of  the  general  deluge.  At  length  he  obtained  from  the 
(Eningcn  beds  (Miocene  period  of  Lyell)  a  liossil  which  he 
viewed  with  transport  as  the  unequivocal  remains  of  BMH 
himself.  A  short  description  of  this  spaeiman  was  pah- 
lished  by  him  in  the  '  PhilosophieallkaBanetions*  Ibr  17t6. 
He  again  brought  forward  this  pleea  t/t  good  Jbrtune—xn. 
his  rapture  be  writes  the  two  last  words  in  Greek — in  his 
'  Physics  Sa(  la,'  where  ho  tells  us  that  previously  he  had 
only  posses>ied  two  dorsal  vertebrjp.  Of  the  humiinity  of 
his  prize  he  certainly  entertained  no  doubt: — '  quia,' says 
b%  speaking  of  tha  IbasiL  *  indubium,  quia  non  unam  sat 

^  yobXX^SX 
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hibet  partem,  ied  bene  tniiltai  irno  pciip  flimidiaiii  srplelon,  i 
Quia  non  duntaxat  iiupressn  li^'ura.  t>s  qua  vag  i  ct  superba 
iniat^iiialio  fingero  p<»sit  quidhbet  ex  (luolibct,  s^eil  ipsii 
lapidi  itnmerMi  substantia  ostium,  imo  carnium,  ct  partium 
oarnibuB  Tnolliorum,  praecifui  in  magnitudine  pioporlio: 
VKbo  Xi^fow  mtladktn  iUitu  «t  aouk  Mpulta  gantii, 
ttnnm  ex  vtHtthnlt.'  He  fivei  no  1»a  fl^t*  of  tho  IbMil 
in  tab.  xlix.  of  tlm  work  last  quoted.  When  t»e  look  at  that 
figure,  it  is  ditfioult  to  conceive  bow  »uch  remains  could 
havo  appeared  to  a  physician,  who  must  havi'  had  f-omn 
■cquainiance  with  usteoiogy,  to  bo  ihoso  of  man;  and  «e 
MB  only  Moount  for  it  b>  the  blindneaa  whieh  an  excited 
iOMgiiiatMa  and  a  delennioed  adbetenee  to  theory  oui  nro- 
dnee.  The  iteration  and  determination  of  SehoMbser  nad 
its  effect,  and  naturalists  adnpietl  his  opinions.  Gesner 
(1758)  appears  tu  liuvo  been  the  fir^t  who  threw  deserved 
doubt  on  tiic  allfu'ed  natun^  of  the  fossil ;  for  though  he 
quotes  it  as  an  anthropolite,  he  nevertheless,  having  become 
peaaciicd  of  a  similar  specimen,  oiTeni'  liis  conjecture  that  it 
mn  a  fowil  fiah  {Silurtu  Qlanu,  Una.),  and  the  obaeauioua 
natoralitta  were  now  at  ready  to  folknr  him  aa  thqr  liaa  been 
easer  to  run  after  Scheuchier. 

Gesner's  specimen  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engraved, 
nor  another  which  was  said  to  be  in  tlie  convent  of  Aut^us- 
tius  at  (Eiiingen ;  but  a  third  specimen,  more  complete 
than  Scbeuchzer'a, came  into  the  possei'sionof  Dr.  Ammann 
of  Zurieti,  and  ia  now  in  the  Bntiab  MuMum.  A  figure  of 
this  wat  published  byKarg,  in  the  *MeaMiin  of  thn  SoeivQr 
of  Naturalists  of  Suabia.' 

Cuvier  well  obs«r\-es  that  a  comparison  of  the  fpeeimen 
with  the  skeleton  of  man  most  at  om o  havo  destroyed  the 
idea  that  it  was  an  unlhrop<jhie  ;  and  it  woul<!  be  a  waste  of 
space  to  repeat  hero  the  details  of  that  comparison  which 
Cuvier  so  well  follows  out,  and  to  which  we  refer.  cOaw- 
mmu  fliuHle*,  torn,  v.,  pt.  2,  p.  433,  ed.  1624.) 

Karg,  after  fiearing  Dr.  Ammann'i  specimen.  OTPKiwIy 
stated  that  he  bad  no  doubt  that  tho  fbnil  was  a  Stlurut, 
an  opin  on  which  Jjpiter  refuted  by  placini;  by  the  side  of 
the  figure  of  the  fossil,  one  of  the  skeleton  of  Silurtu  glanit. 
Cuvier  dispose*  of  tins  opinion  with  tho 

attends  bis  former  demuatttation. 


tail  evidence  in  favour  of  the  last-named  genuj.  He  adds 
that  he  learnt  with  great  pleasun  ,  from  the  note  appt  nded 
b>  Jeetrer  to  K:\r^'s  uienioir,  that  M,  Kielmeyer  had  enter- 
tametl  the  same  idea;  and  he  observes  that  in  a  letter  from 
Pierre  C^mperto  Burtin,  the  former  iMMrlta  that  npntvllad 
liiard  has  bean  able  to  pam  fbr  an  uthropolitik 

Ouviw;  being  at  Haarlom  '.n  111  1.  obtataed  pwmtmliw  fta 
work  upon  tho  stone  which  conttiined  the  pretended  nntlirr. 
polite  of  Scheuchier,  for  the  puiposn  of  uncovering  any 
bones  which  might  be  still  hidden  iht-ro.  During  the  Ope- 
ration, the  figure  of  the  skeleton  of  a  salamander  waa  placed 
before  the  opoators;  and  €#uvi«r  relates  the  pleasun 
which  they  wit,  at  tbinr  anr,  iriiile  tho  chisel  ehiMwd  n«ay 

wUeh  tho  igon  IvSr^lnndy 


tiM 


(Car.) 

The  rounded  head  and  great  orbits  of  the  fossil  struck 
Cuvier  as  slronttly  re»uuibhng  the  head  of  a  frog  or  a  sala- 
mander ;  and  he  states  that,  as  soon  as  hu  beheld  Kars't 
9gui^  he  peceeived  in  the  vestiges  of  the  bind  Imt  and  um 


Bat  by  fkr  the  finest  bead  of  Andrias  Scheuchzeri  ts#> 
gnred  by  Tschudi,  in  his  work  above  quoted,  tab.  3  ;  kbA 
many  most  interesting  details  arc  given  in  tab.  4  and  tah^lw 
Tbeso  show  how  nearly  allied  thN  g%aatie  limail  mtmt  «a* 

to  Sifboldlia  maxima. 

Salamandra  ogygm,  Goldf.,  is  found  in  the  Braonhohle 
(Tertiary),  where  also  7n7on  NomMau,  Goldf.^  oecon. 
7Vt/oii  patn^fJMlit  of  Kaif  J  ia 
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•**  Human  fouil  boDM  h»v«  bt«n  dtNovsNd  io  the 

Bel  Igian  bone-caTerna.  with  iMUit  rodMti^  tbt^  and  are 
figured  by  Dr.  Schmerling.  in  hia  inlCMItiag  VWrk  QB  the 

bones  found  in  a  cavern  near  Liisi^c. 

Dr.  Biii^kliind  {Brulii^iicut  r  Treaiiie)  remarks  thai  fre- 
quent disuovtiiies  have  been  made  of  human  bones  and  rudo 
works  of  art,  in  natural  caverns,  aometimea  encloaed  in 
stalactite,  at  other  times  in  beds  of  earthy  materials,  vhioh 
are  interspeiaed  with  bones  of  extinct  speeies  of  quadnipeda. 
These  eases,  he  thinks,  may  be  explained  by  the  comtooo 
practice  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  bury  their  dead  in  ineh 
convenient  repositories.  'The  aeoidantal  circumstance*,' 
continues  Dr.  Buckland,  *  that  many  caverait  contained  the 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  other  animals,  dispersed  through 
the  same  soil  in  which  bunMn  bodies  may,  at  any  subw- 
quent  period,  have  been  baiM,  aibrds  no  proof  of  the  time 
when  Umw  Mnaina  of  men  were  introduoed.  Many  of  the 
caverni  bava  been  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who.  for  con- 
venience of  occupation,  liavo  repeatedly  disturlieil  jiortions 
(if  soil  in  which  their  predecessors  may  have  been  buried. 
Su<;li  disturbances  will  explain  thu  occasional  admixture  of 
fragments  of  human  skeletons  and  the  bones  of  modem 
qindruped^  with  those  of  extinct  species  introdneed  at 
moMaarljpariodaMdbfiiatuialaaiMM.  Safanl  aaeettnte 
have  bean  pvUitbad  within  tba  last  t»m  yaara  of  human 
remains  discovered  in  the  caverns  of  France  and  in  tlwfto- 
vince  of  Lid^e,  which  arc  described  as  being  of  the  same 
rmtiquity  witli  the  bones  uf  hva-nus  anil  other  extinct  qiia- 
drupieds  that  accompany  them.  Most  of  these  may  probably 
admit  of  explanation  by  reference  to  the  causes  just  enu- 
nacatad.  In  lha  aaaa  of  aavarna  vhiah  iirm  tha  channala 
of  tnbterranaan         or  whleh  wn  anbfaet  to  oeoaaloaal 

innndationF,  another  cau'o  of  the  admixture  of  human 
bi/r.es  with  the  remains  of  animak  of  more  antieot  dale 
may  be  fniBid  itt  th*  iMvaMMa  oaaaaieaad  bf  nwiiing 

water.' 

Tlio  same  learned  author  observes  that  the  most  remark- 
able and  only  laeordad  eaia  of  human  akalaloBa  imbadded 
in  a  aoUd  Uiaaatona  roek  fa  that  on  tba  alnm  ni  Ouada^ 

loupa^  addiflg  that  there  is  however  no  reason  to  consider 
these  bonee  to  bo  of  high  antiquity,  ai<  tiie  ruck  in  which 
they  occur  is  of  very  recent  formation,  and  is  composed  of 
a{$gluUnated  fragments  of  shells  and  corals  which  inhabit 
the  adjaoant  water.  Such  kind  of  stone  is  frequently 
fonaad  m  a  femjmn  fton  aand-baoka  ooaiposed  of  similar 
matariaU,  on  tha  thorea  of  tropiaal  aaatb  iBridgtuattr 
Treatise,  vol.  i  )  One  of  these  skeletons,  described  by  Mr. 
KiiiiifT  (P/iil.  Trans.,  18 1 4),  is  in  the  British  Museum.  See 
furiiier  as  to  the  rock  in  whioh  tha ahaioioni  wa  iuibaddad, 
Ltnn.  'iVoM.,  1818,  vol.  xii. 

DlbLand.  a  good  observar.  has  lately  published  his  dis- 
0Dv«i7  of  hvnaa  Ninaiaa  with  tboM  of  ifi|f«rt/k«rt^ 
and  bo  ia  of  oftmiaa  that  tba  Ibmar  ata  of  tha  aaiM  apoeh 
as  those  of  the  latter.   The  cranium  has  the  poaoliar  BOape 
which  distinguishes  the  antient  Peruvian. 

SALAMANDROl'DES.  Under  this  generic  title  Pro- 
fessor JSger  doscoibod  a  foasil  reptile  Aom  tha  Garman 
Keuper,  giving  it  tho  BDeeifle  name  of  gigatOtm.  Thia 
fossil  now  appears  to  be  iaentieal  with  MASTOooNSATntva  and 
Phytosat<kus.  Professor  Owen  therefore  proposes  to  de- 
signate lliis  gigantic  genus  of  extinct  Batrachians— for  to 
that  order  ho  has  satishctorily  shown  that  tho  form  belongs 
— bv  the  name  of  Labyrintnodon  (IVom  the  extraordinary 
stnioture  of  ita  teatb.  to  whioh  we  shall  presently  advert), 
in  his  pspor*Ghi  tboToadi  of  species  of  the  genus  Laby- 
rinUutdon  {Mattodontaunu.  Salamandtwlett  and  Pkytty- 
taunu  (?)  of  Jiiger)  firom  the  German  Keuper  and  the 
sandstone  of  Warwick  and  Leamington.'  Of  this  paj>or  the 
following  abf tract  is  given  in  the  Proceedingi  qf  the  Geo- 
togieal  Society  qf  London  for  1841 : — 

'The  Warwick  sandstone  having  boon  eonsidored  by 
aoma  geoh»istB  to  bo  the  eouivalent  of  the  Kaupor,*  and 
by  others  or  the  Bunter  8anQstaitt,t  and  aa  ila  trve  position 
remains  to  bo  determined,  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  predminary 
remarks  to  his  memoir,  pointed  out  the  assistance  which 
thu  discovery  of  reptilian  remains  m  the  Warwick  sandstone, 
of  the  same  generic  characters  as  those  of  fossils  obtained 
in  the  Keuper  of  Gecmany,  may  afford  in  determining  the 
question. 

'  Before  be  proceeded  to  describe  the  fbssils  forming  the 
immediate  o^eet  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Owen  showed  that  the 

eSee  '  Plucvwlioir*.'  rnl.  11.,  ^  480 
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genus  Phyintamm  waa  aatabliihed  on  tho  eaata  of  tho 
sockeu  of  the  tooth  of  JKmlodiMiftMnM;  and  that  the  latlar 

generic  appellation  ou|(ht  not  to  bo  retained,  because  it  ra- 
calls  unavoidably  the  idea  of  the  mammalian  genus  ilasto' 

don,  or  else  a  raanimilloid  form  of  the  tooth,  whereas  all 
thcteetii  of  the  Kunu-i  so  designated  are  originally,  and.  for 
the  greater  nuintiur,  iiennaiiently  of  a  cuspidate  and  not  of 
a  mamuilloid  form  ;  and  because  the  second  element  of  the 
amit  anntf,  indicates  a  false  affinity,  the  remains  belong- 
to|  not  to  tba  Saurian,  but  to  the  Batraebian  order  of  rep- 
tika.  For  theoe  reasons,  and  believing  that  be  had  dis- 
covered the  true  and  peculiarly  distinctive  dental  characters 
of  the  fossil,  he  proposed  to  designate  the  genus  by  the  term 
Labyrinthodon. 

'  Tho  only  portions  of  tlie  Batrat  hian  found  in  the  Keuper 
of  Germany  vUoh  have  hitherto  been  described,  consist  ojf 
taath,  a  ftaimiit  «f  tbaakuU,  andafMr  bmkon  Tertebrm, 
and  in  tho  Warwiok  mndaiana  of  taath  only.  In  Aia  memoir 
thcrcTure  Mr.  Owen  ronfinadhti  attention  to  a  comparison  ot 
the  dental  structureoftheContinenlal  and  English  remains. 
Tho  teeth  of  tho  Lubyrintkodon  Jaegeri  [MastodonsauruM 
Jatg0ri,  Meyer)  of  the  Keuper  arc  of  a  simple  conical  form, 
with  numerous  fine  longitudinal  striations;  and  the  toeth 

tmoamitlod  to  Mc  Owen  Ijrom  tha  Wacwiok  aapAitono  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  boar  a  vary  otose  reaomblaneo  to  tbam.  Thairex< 

ternal  characters  not  bein^;  sufficient  to  establish  cjiliof 
specitic  or  generic  identity,  Mr.  Owen  had  M-ctions  prepared 
for  microscopic  examinations  of  portions  of  teeth  of  tha 
LabffriiUhodon  Jaegeri  forwardea  to  biin  by  Prof.  Jager, 
and  of  tho  English  reptile ;  and  though  from  his  previoua 
onmiMtion  of  tho  iotimato  toUwa  of  tba  taath  of  tho 
PlesiooaQr.  Megalosatir,  aa  woH  aa  of  tho  etoeodlla,  Monitor, 
and  most  recent  Lacerlians,  lie  did  not  hope  to  detect  such 
mollifications  of  structure  as  would  obviously  murk  specific 
or  even  generic  uU  utily,  yet  tho  slices  exhibited  such  de- 
cided characters,  and  those  of  the  German  fossils  agreed  so 
intimttlflly  with  the  seotio«a  obuined  from  the  Warwick 
apaobMB.  that  Mr.  Ovoa  waaonablodnotmoroly  toaopmlo 
tnoio  ftaotib  from  all  known  leptilian  animala,  but  to  osta- 
bli.Ji  u  generic  community  of  character  in  the  Keupor  and 
sandistone  remains.  It  was  not  however  until  he  bad 
caused  sections  to  be  made  in  various  dirci-tiuii^,  uiul  had 
studied  them  attentivoly  in  comparison  with  tho  teetb  of 
true  Saurian^  Batrachians,  and  other  animals,  that  ha  WU 
enaUad  to  oompaahoad  tha  prinoipla  of  tho  aiaguUr  oara> 
brifwm  eonvolntions  whioh  porvado  tho  dental  s&aetura  of 
thii  remarkable  reptile.  The  base  of  the  tooth  of  the  Ich- 
thy  iiaurus  approaches  most  nearly  ai  <'huracler  to  the  pecu 
liarities  uf  nearly  the  entire  i  ioih  of  tho  Labyrinthodon.  It 
is  impassible  to  convey  clearly  without  illustrations  tba 
structure  alluded  to.  It  may  however  bo  stated  that  in  thO 
fang  of  tho  tooth  of  tho  leM^tomumt  ▼artieal  fblda  of  tho 
oxtanal  layer  of  eement  (tho  amimel  oeasing  at  tha  baaa  of 
the  crown)  are  inflected  inwards  at  pretty  regular  distances 
around  the  circumference  of  the  tooth,  towards  the  centre, 
to  a  distance  about  equal  the  breadth  of  tho  interspaces  of 
the  inflected  folds;  the  iuter^paces  being  occu]>ied  by  corre- 
sponding processes  of  the  dentine,  which  rad.stc-  Irom  tha 
aentnd  nam  of  that  aubitaaaa.  Tha  thickness  of  thu  inter* 
blended  oemont  a|id  dantina  anrronnding  tho  pulp- cavity  is 
about  one-eighth  of  the  diameter  uf  the  tooth. 

'The  plan  and  principle  of  the  structure  of  the  tooth  of 
the  Labyrinthodon  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  touib  ut  the 
IcAthyosaurut,  but  they  are  carried  out  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  complication.  The  converging  vertical  folds  uf  tba 
external  oamant  are  oontinuod  close  to  the  oontra  of  tho 
tooth,  and  iaitaad  of  being  straight  simple  lamdla^  th^r 
present  a  series  of  irregular  folds,  increasing  in  complexity 
as  they  proeeed  inwards,  and  resembling  the  labyrinthio 
anfractuosities  of  the  surface  of  tho  brain  ;  each  cjiiverging 
fold  is  slightly  dilated  at  its  termination  close  to  the  pulp- 
cavity.  The  ordinary  law  of  daalal  structure  are  however 
strioUy  adbamd  ti^  aod  evory  apaoo  intercepted  by  a  oonvo- 
lutien  of  tha  ibida  of  tho  oement  It  dccupied  by  oorraapond- 
ing  processes  of  the  dentine.  These  characters  were  pre- 
sented by  u  transverse  section  of  a  fragment  of  a  tooth  ol 
the  Labyrinth >d(»i  Jacgrri  from  the  German  Keuper. 
which  included  about  the  middle  third  part  of  a  tooth,  and 
Mr.  Owen  considers  that  the  entire  length  of  the  tooth 
might  be  3^  inches,  and  the  breadth  »t  the  basis  \\  inches, 

'The  external  longitudinal  grooves,  which  correspond  to 
the  indeeted  folds  of  the  cement,  extend  upwards  from  tha 
base  of  the  tooth  to  about  three-fourths  of  ita  height,  d» 
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ereasing  in  number  as  the  tooth  diminishes  in  thickness, 
and  disappearing  ubouthalf  an  inch  from  the  summit  of  the 
tooth.  Kmeh  fold  of  coinoiit  Mnolrates  less  deeply  as  the 
groove  approtdtes  iu  tenninanon ;  and  Mr.  Owen  conceives 
that  tha  atmalnva  of  tha  anar  part  of  tha  tooth  may  bo 
mora  dmple  than  that  of  tne  lomv,  but  ha  has  not  yet 
heen  able  to  extend  his  investigations  to  it 

'  The  dentine  consists  of  a  slander,  central,  conical  puIuiiiii, 
or  "  modiolus,'"  hallow  for  a  certain  distance  from  us  base, 
Mid  radiating  outwards  from  its  circumference  a  series  of 
v^rtieal  platea»  which  divide  into  two,  once  or  twice,  before 
tbey  terminata  aft  tha  periphery  of  the  tooth.  Saeh  of  these 
diverging  and  diehotoinizing  vertical  plates  givasoffthrough- 
out  its  course  narrower  vertical  plates,  which  stand  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  the  main  plate,  in  relation  to  which  tboyare 
generally  opposite,  but  sometimes  alternate.  Many  of  the 
iecondary  plates  whicli  are  given  off  near  the  centre  of  the 
tooth  also  divide  into  two  before  they  terminate.  TItey  par- 
taka  of  all  tha  undidatkna  whieh  ehaiactariaa  tha  iadaetad 
Mds  of  tha  eamant 

'The  central  pulp-cavity  is  reduced  to  a  line,  about  the 
upper  third  of  the  tooth  ;  but  fissures  radiixte  from  it,  cor- 
responding in  number  with  the  radiating  plates  of  the  den- 
tine. One  of  tbese  fiaaures  ia  continued  alone  the  middle 
of  each  pUta,  dividing  whara  it  divide*,  and  penetrating 
aach  hifurealion  and  pfoeaw;  tha  main  fiMvna  tttand  to 
within  a  line  or  half  a  Una  of  the  periphery  of  H»  tooth ; 
the  terminations  of  these,  as  well  as  the  fissures  of  the 
lateral  procfssc-s,  suddenly  dilating  into  subcircular,  oval,  or 
pyriform  spaces.  All  these  spaces  constitute  centres  of 
radiation  of  the  fine  calcigcruus  tubes,  which,  with  their 
vniliiig  daar  aobstanee;  constitute  the  dentine.  The  num- 
har  or  Umm  eale^aroua  tuhea.  whieh  ara  tha  cantiaa  of 
minor  taiailleationi,  dalles  all  ealonlatioo.  Thafar  diaiaatar 
is  the  fj^tb  of  a  line,  with  UltaiBpaeaa  aqual  to  aemndia' 
meters  of  their  cavities. 

'  Mr.  Owen  then  compareatheatructuro  of  the  section  of  the 
tooth  procured  in  the  sandstone  of  Coton-End  Quarry,  and 
lant  to  him  by  Dr.  Uoyd  of  Leamington.  The  tooth  nearly 
rasembles  in  size  and  form  the  smaller  teeth  of  Labyrintkih 
don  figured  by  Prof.  JaRW.  All  the  peculiarities  of  tha 
labyrinthic  structure  of  the  Keuper  tooth  are  so  clearly  pre- 
served in  this  specimen,  that  the  differences  arc  merely  of  a 
pacific  nature. 

*  At  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  a  thin  layer  of  enamel,* 
besides  a  coating  of  cement,  is  inflected  at  each  groove  to- 
wards the  eantra  of  the  dentine ;  hut  about  tha  middla  of 
Am  tooth  the  enatnel  disappears,  and  tha  conTolutions  con- 
sist of  interblended  layers  of  cement  and  dentine.  Tlius, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  tooth  of  the  Labtfrinthodnn  of 
the  German  Keuper  is  capped  with  enamel,  its  extent  must 
be  less  than  in  the  tooth  of  the  Warwick  sandstone. 

'The  inflected  folds  are  continued  Ibf  a  greater  relative 
diatance  before  tha  lateral  inflaetioaa  eemmmoa  than  in  tha 
German  species,  and  the  anfraetnoeitiee  are  fbwar  in  nnm- 
ber,  and  some  of  the  folds  are  reflected  backwards  from 
near  the  central  pulp-cavity  for  a  diort  distance  before  they 
terminate. 

'The  modifications  of  the  complex  diverging  plates  of  the 
dentine  hardly  esaeed  those  of  a  specific  character,  and  tlie 

dentine  itself  is  aonnoaad  of  ealemous  tubes  of  tlw  

niative  site  and  dispoeition  aa  in  th 

'In  the  section  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  smaller  and 
relatively  broader  and  shorter  conical  tooth  from  the  War- 
wick sandstone,  Mr.  Owen  found  that  the  anfractuositiea 
were  more  complicated,  with  numerous  secondary  and  ter- 
liaiy  fddiitpi,  ud  the  axtemal  layer  of  oenent  vaa  rebi- 
tivwy  thieker  than  in  the  Lab.  Ja^^, 

'The  generic  identity  of  the  reptiles  indicated  by  the  teeth 
from  the  Warwick  sandstones,  with  the  Matlodnntaurus  of 
the  German  Keuper,  Mr.  Owen  believes  to  be  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  concordance  of  their  peculiar  dental  structure 
alMWa  described.  And  in  conclusion  he  observed,  that  if  on 
the  one  hand  geokgr  has  in  this  inatanoa  leaUv  derived  any 
aasmtia]  aid  nam  ninnte  anatomy;  on  Ae  otner  hand,  in 
no  instance  has  the  comparative  anatomist  been  more  in- 
debted to  geology  than  for  the  fossils  wliicli  have  revealed 
the  most  singular  and  complicated  modituation  of  dental 
structure  hitherto  known,  and  of  which  not  the  slightest 
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conception  could  have  been  gained  from  an  invasUgatioaL 
however  dose  and  esteneiveb  of  the  teeth  of  enistiiiK  eat. 

mals.' 

By  the  permission  of  Professor  Owen  we  ara  enabled  to 
give  a  aeetion  of  this  highly  complicated  tooth,  tnm  his 
•labant»  Odento^;rapkif  (pi.  64,  A.),  in  which  the  subject 
IS  treated  with  mmute  detail  (part  ii,,^.  9M,  te.). 


Tran<Ten«  •mrtloB  of  tooUi  of  Labyrintbodea  Jacferi  fOwra);  MuloAoif 
Monu  J»«Keri  (Me]nr)i  n>t.  liw.  and  a  leKoeDt  mtguituA.  n,  palp  eavity. 
from  whieh  tha  procaMc*  of  pulp  and  deattua  tadiala  ;  b,  oemeot. 

We  have  bow  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  subioet  ol 
eonsidenble  intecestt  whieh  has  latdy  been  studied  with 
much  care  and  success,  and  has  become  of  such  important 
as  to  be  considered  a  distinct  branch  of  iiKjuiry  under  ii.t 
name  of  Irhnoloicy* 

Thi.s  department  of  geological  investigation  is  conversant 
with  the  phenomena  of  filoMapa  impneied  by 
the  straU  of  the  eartlu 

In  18S8  Mr.  Dunean^  aooount  of  tieekt  and 
of  animals  impressed  on  sandstone  in  the  quarry  of  Cora 
CJockle  Muir,  Dumfriesshire,  appeared  in  the  TranMoeticma 

the  Royal  Society  n/  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Buckland  caused 
a  living;  Emyi  and  Tettudo  Gneca  to  walk  on  soft  sand, 
clay,  axm  paste  or  unbailed  pie-crust.  He  found  the  corre- 
spondaaee  of  the  footsteps  of  the  latter  with  the  foeail  foot- 
steps saffleiently  close,  allowing  fbr  dUbreDoeof  epeeies^  le 
render  it  hif;bly  probable  that  the  fbssil  footsteps  were  im- 
pressed by  Tetttido  Graca.  In  )  831  Mr.  6.  Poulett  Scrope 
found,  after  visiting  the  Dumfries  quarries,  minute  undu- 
lations resembling  the  ripple-marks  of  waterupon  sand, 
together  with  numerous  fool-tracks  of  small  «pim"ls  (crus- 
taoaans  probably)  on  the  strata  of  forest  marble  near  Bath. 
CRim.B-MAax.]  The  fooutepeof  theao-oalled  CStowrte 
nwm  of  Hessberg  and  the  OaNiTHicHNiTBa  of  Connecticut 
are  among  the  most  interosting  of  the  discoveriea  in  tbu 
department. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  older  beds  alone  that  thoae  traces  of 
animab  have  been  noticed.  Dr.  Buckland  {Address,  ib-tu) 
obaarves,  that  in  reoent  exeavations  ibr  making  a  dock  at 
Fembray  near  Uanelly,  in  PembrokaaUre^  tiaAs  of  deer 

and  of  large  oxen  have  been  found  on  clay  subjacent  to  a 
bed  of  peat,  the  lower  peat  being  moulded  into  footstepa : 
similar  impressions  were  also  found  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  peat  beneath  a  bed  of  silt,  and  bones  bulb  of  deer 
and  oxen  in  the  peat  itself.  Footmarks  of  deer  haVe  been 
also  noticed,  he  adds,  in  Mr.  Talbot'a  exoavatioiia  far  »  har> 
hour  near  Hargam  hnkrowe  on  the  east  of  Neatli. 

But  wo  must  now  return  to  the  impressions  left  upon  the 
more  antient  strata,  and  to  the  traolu  of  the  so-called  CMro- 
therium. 

In  Saxony,  at  the  villam  of  Hessberg  near  Hildburghauscn. 
fossil  footsteps  were,  a  nw  years  ago,  discovered  in  iteveral 
quarries  of  grey  quartzose  sandstone  altaroating  with  bade  of 
rad-sandstone,  nearly  of  the  age  of  the  ledMaadatmie  of 
Com  OQckle  Muir.  Dr.  Hohnoaum  and  Profaasor  Kaop 
state  that  those  imprassions  of  feet  are  partly  concave  and 
partly  in  relief;  the  depressions  are  described  as  being 
upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  sandstone  slabs,  but  the 
fiiotmarks  in  relief  are  only  upon  tlie  lower  surfaces,  and 
eover  the  depressions.  In  short,  the  footmarks  in  vrtiof  are 
• 'IXM&  a  fcoMafk  wS  Aiyaft  a « 
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natural  casts  formed  in  the  subjacent  footstt-ps  as  in  niouiils. 
On  one  slab.  »ix  foet  tone  by  five  feet  wide,  many  footsteiMi 
of  mora  than  one  aDimoI  ind  of  various  sises  occur.  The 
laiger  impressioMb  vbich  BMm  to  b«  lb«M  of  the  hind  foot, 
tre  generally  eight  indMS  in  ienftb  and  five  in  width,  and 

utiC"  was  twelve  inches  long.  Near  ra.-h  Inr^r-  f,;ntstcp,  nnr! 
di  a  regular  (li!<tance  (about  an  inca  ai;d  a  tiait )  beSure  ii,  a 
^:iialler  print  of  a  fore-foot,  four  inches  long  and  three  feet 
wido,  occur  a.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each 
pair  in  the  same  line,  at  intervals  of  fourteen  inches  from 
pair  to  pair.  The  larfo  as  ndl  as  tho  anaU  aiopa  abow  the 
great  toM  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  side ;  eaeh  step 
makes  ihi-  pritit  of  five  toes,  the  first  or  great  toe  being  bent 
iuward  like  aihumb.  Though  ihc  fore  and  huid  foot  differ 
to  muchin  size,  they  are  nearly  similar  in  form. 

The  name  of  Chirotherium  was  proposed  bv  Professor 
Kaup  as  the  provisional  name  for  the  great  mknown  ani- 
mal that  impraned  the  tainr  iboUta|M,  fkom  a  aumMaad  ra> 
semblance  m  the  merits  or  both  the  fbre  and  hind  fetX  to 

the  impress  made  by  n  h-iri-nn  !i:i;itl;  nnd  be  iboii^b?  tliat 
tliiL'V  might  have  b<-eii  uenved  f. uiu  i»ome  quadruped  allied 
t<j  the  Matsttpialiii.  Dr.  Siekler,  in  a  letter  to  Blumenbach 
( tB34),  gave  a  further  account  of  these  foutsleps.  Fragments 
of  bones  were  found  in  the  quarries  where  the  footsteps  had 
been  inqiieased*  but  those  fragments  weredeatiojed. 

Dr.  Bueklaiid  {BnigmBoieT  iWciw)  expresees  bis  opi- 
nion that  tlie  presence  of  two  small  fossil  Mammalia  related 
to  tlie  opossum,  m  the  oolite  formation  of  Stonesfield  [Mak- 
SL'PtALlA,  vol.  \iv.,  p.  et  sc<]  ],  and  the  approximation 
of  this  order  to  the  class  of  reptiles,  are  circumstances  wliieh 
give  probability  to  such  a  conjecture.  Dr.  B  uckland  further 
obserrea  that  in  tbeKangano  the  ilnt  toe  of  the  fore  £Mt  is 
set  obUoueljr  to  the  elhefi,  and  that  the  disproportloB  be- 
'"<oott  toe  fore  and  hind  feet  is  aUo  very  great ;  and  be 
i::,'ures  several  specimens  of  these  footsteps.  {BridgeiculiT 
T<  "iitise,  pi.  26',  26",  26'".)  In  Ins  description  of  the  plates, 
L)r.  Buckland  remarks  that  M.  Link  has  made  out  the  foot- 
steps of  four  species  of  animals  in  the  Hildburghausen  sand- 
Ktona :  and  that  it  has  been  eoigaetuini  that  some  of  these 
bare  Wn  derived  from  giKantio  Batnebiaat.  He  ibrtber 
designates  the  foot.>tep9  figured  by  him  in  pi.  2^)"'  as  those 
of  a  small  webb-footcd  animal,  probably  croeodileati. 

But  these  footstep-  am  not  confined  to  foreimi  lands, 
and  within  the  last  three  years  able  observers  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  this  interesting  subject  Dr.  Buckland 
thus  luua  ap  tbe  evidence  obtained  in  thia  coonHy *  Near 
ttveipool  nr.  Cunningbam  baa  tuceeaifblljr  eontiaaed  his 
nsearches  begun  in  1^39,  respecting  the  footsteps  of  Chiro- 
therium and  other  animals  in  the  now  red-sandstone  at 
Storeton  Hill,  on  the  \ve^t  side  of  the  Mer-ey.  The.se  foot- 
&iep>>  occur  on  five  consecutive  beds  of  clay  in  the  same 
quarry;  tbectay-beds  are  very  thin  ;  and  having  received 
the  impreMioas  of  the  feet,  afforded  a  series  of  moulds  in 
vbieh  casta  were  taken  by  the  aaeeeeding  depoiila  of  aand, 
BOV  converted  into  sandi>tone.  The  casts  of  the  feet  are 
•■lient  in  high  relief  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  beds  of 
iamUione,  giving  exact  mode!s  of  the  feet  and  toes  and 
daws  of  these  mysterious  animals,  of  w  hich  scarcely  a  biiigle 
Ijono  or  tooth  has  yet  been  found,  although  we  are  assured 
(>y  the  evidence  before  us  of  the  certainty  of  their  existence 
at  the  time  when  the  new  red-sandstone  was  in  process  of 
deposition.  Further  discoveries  of  the  footsteps  of  Chiro- 
wrium  and  five  or  six  smaller  reptiles  in  the  new  red- 
iandslone  of  Cheshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Salop,  have  been 
brought  before  us  by  Sir  P.  Egertoti.  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  jun., 
Mr.  Strickland,  and  Dr.  Ward.  Mr.  Cunningbam.  in  a 
iequel  to  his  paper  on  the  fiMtmarks  at  Storeton,  has  de- 
ichbed  impressiotu  on  the  lame  slabs  with  them,  derived 
Tram  drops  of  rain  that  fell  upon  thin  laminn  of  clay  inter- 
posed between  the  beds  of  sand.  The  clay  impressed  with 
heso  prints  of  rain-drops  acted  as  8  mould,  which  trans- 
erred  the  form  of  every  drop  to  the  lower  surface  of  the 
next  bed  of  sand  deposited  upon  it,  so  that  entire  surfaces 
>f  several  strata  in  the  same  quarry  are  respeotively  covered 
with  moulds  and  casU  of  drops  of  rain  «bat  fbll  whilst  the 
strata  were  in  pnoiss  of  formation.  On  the  surface  of  one 
itratom  at  Storeton.  impressed  with  large  footmarks  of  a 
Chirotherium,  the  depth  of  the  holes  formed  by  the  rain- 
drops oa  diSerent  parts  of  the  same  footstep  has  varied 
with  the  unequal  amount  of  pressure  on  the  clay  and  sand, 
by  the  salient  cushions  and  retiring  boUowt  of  tbeereatare's 
foot ;  and  from  the  constancy  of  tua  pbeDOnmnon  upOB  an 
ttiare  aaitea  of  fintaMcka  inn  kag  «Mitiauflw  tnak, «• 


know  tli.it  this  rain  fell  after  the  animal  had  passed.  The 
equable  size  of  the  casts  of  large  drops  that  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  slab,  except  in  the  parts  impressed  by  the 
cushiona  of  the  feet,  record  the  fUling  of  a  shower  of  heavy 
drops  on  tbe  day  in  whieh  due  huge  annual  had  marched 
along  the  antient  strand:  hemispherical  impressions  of 
small  rlrops,  upon  another  stratum,  show  it  to  have  been 
exposed  to  only  a  sprinkling  of  gentle  rain  that  fell  at  a 
moment  of  calm.  In  one  small  slab  of  new  red-sandstone 
found  by  Dr.  Ward  near  Shrewsbury,  we  have  a  oombiaaF 
tion  of  praofe  as  to  meteorie,  bydmalaticb  and  locomotive 
phenomena,  whieh  ocouired  at  a  time  inctdeulably  remote, 
in  the  atmospherc,thcwater,and  the  movements  of  animals, 
and  from  which  we  infer,  with  tbe  certainty  of  cumulative 
ciicums-tantial  evidence,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  tlie  dejith 
and  course  of  the  water,  and  the  quarter  towards  which 
the  animals  were  passing:  the  latter  is  indicated  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  ibotsteps  whieh  form  their  traoka;  the  liie 
and  eurvataras  of  the  ripple^aarko  en  flw  mod,  now  eon* 
verted  to  sandstone,  show  the  depth  and  direction  of  thu 
current ;  the  oblique  impressions  of  (he  rain-drops  register 
the  point  from  which  the  w  ind  was  blowing  at  or  about  tb* 
time  when  the  animals  were  passing.' 

The  Addrett  (mm  which  the  above  passage  is  taken  was 
deliveied  at  tbe  anuivantaiy  of  the  Geological  Sodatjr  of 
London,  on  tbe  Slst  February,  lS40t  and  at  that  time 
all  was  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  called 
Chirotherium.  Professor  Owen's  paper,  read  on  the  20th 
January  in  ilns  ^car,  the  abstract  of  which  is  given 
above,  proved  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  Bairactiian  at  tbe 
period  when  tbe  a«w  rsd'Sandstone  was  formed.  Scarcely 
was  that  memoir  eonununicaled.  when  additional  matniala 
of  the  highest  importance  were  brought  fbrward  bf  the 
liberal  possessors  of  them,  and  the  result  was  a  second 
pa[icr,  road  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London  on  the 
'Hlh  ul  Fi  1h  u  ry  last,  in  which  three  species  of  Labtjntithn- 
dun  were  defined,  and  evidence  relating  to  tbe  icbnolugy  of 
those  extinct  Batracbiana  waa  odduaadtWhiebtnaybebriaS/ 
stated  as  fbUows: — 

1st  Proof  from  tb«  skeleton  that  ZoApr^iifModbfi  bad 
bind  extremities  much  larger  than  the  anterior  extremities. 

2nd.  That  the  foot-itrints  of  Chirotherium  are  at  least  as 
much  like  tboa*  «f  oartain  Ibnds  aa  those  of  any  othar 
animals. 

3rd.  That  the  size  of  the  known  species  of  Ld.  ijnntho- 
don  oorresponds  with  tbe  sise  of  the  foot-prints  of  the  dif- 
ferent speeies  of  CllAv/Atfrnan.*  e.^.  iMhurinUindmJaefreri, 
with  the  foot-print  of  Chirothenum  Hercnfr<r  -Kgerton); 
iMbyrinihodon  pachygnathui,  with  the  foui  uiui  ks  of  the 
common  Chirotherium;  and  Labyrinth/idtm  leptnirnathttt 
with  the  impressions  of  the  smaller  batrachian  figured  in 
tbe  memoir  by  Mr.  Murehison  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

4th.  Lubfrintkodon  ooeurs  in  the  new  red-sandstone 
straU  to  wbidt  Chkotberian  iaapfesaioaa  are  peculiar. 
And 

Lastly,  no  remains  of  animals  that  could  have  left  such 
impn-siuiis  as  those  of  the  Chirotherium  have  been  found 
in  theso  strata,  except  the  remains  of  the  Labyrinthodons. 

It  is  true  that  tbe  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting 
and  that  a  mote  connected  and  complete  skelelon  is  requirM 
for  demonatralbm;  but  the  circumstantial  evidenee  above 
stated  is  strong  enough  to  produce  the  conviction  that  Chiro* 
therian  and  Labyrinthodontic  fool-impressions  are  identical; 
and  that  Mastndonsaurvt,  Salamands  " i  \ .  Phytosaunu, 
Chirotheriuiiu  and  Labyrinthodon  are  one  and  the  same  go- 
nus,  which  ought  for  the  future  to  be  designated  by  tbe  last- 
mentioned  namei  We  owe  this  evidence  principally  to  the 
uaeef  the  mieroseope  in  skilful  and  judicious  bands ;  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  tbe  wonderful  applicability 
of  that  instrument  to  tbe  largest  of  created  bodies  as  well 
as  to  the  smallest,  when  we  b  ok  it  i"ir  rciult^  uf  Professor 
Owen's  discovery  of  the  highly  organised  dental  struettuein 
Labyrinthodon,  din  extinct  animal  of  a  low  gmd^  Vben  it 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  occur. 

The  reading  of  Professor  Owen's  last  mamoir  WSS  ae- 
companied  by  the  exhibition  of  a  diagram  rcpresentiag  a 
restoration  of  two  spedes  of  LtAyrinthodem.  Ry  tbe  no* 
feasor's  kindness,  we  are  enabled  to  ^ive  a  greatly  reduced 
copy  of  one  of  them.  The  bones  which  appear  within  tflb 
outline  are  those  which  were  known  when  the  paper  waa 
read.  The  animal  is  represented  as  impressing  its  footsteps 
on  a  shore  of  sand,  now  new  red-sandstone.  There  is  reason 
tK  baUaviag  that  thia  fi>rmidablabatxa«bianwa8iiot  imootb 
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sxternM!)-,  but  that  it  W%»  prOtMitad,  OS  MCtain  fVl*  Dt 

ieact,  by  bony  bcultiilu. 


Pore  and  hind  tbot  of  tba  am*. 


SpMineos  of  the  foot-prioti  miiy  b«  mm  in  tba  British 
UwMonud  in  tint  of  tlM  Royal  Cdkga  of  fltuywni  in 

^.jOiiAfim, 

SALAMANDROPS.  Waaler's  ntme  IbrtiieMaMopainM. 

[Salamandriu*.] 

SA'LAMIS  [^aXafils),  nui*  Kulun,  m  u  aiuiU  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  of  Attica.  It  forms  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  beautiful  Bav  of  Kleusia,  and  is  oaly  separated 
flam  the  mainland,  at  the  eastern  and  western  extremities 
respectivalr,  by  a  narrav  vindiac  channel.  The  bay  is 
surrounded  on  the  west,  north,  aim  east  by  the  hiy;h  land 
or  Anil  a,  of  which  the  northern  shore  of  SaUniis  soems 
like  a  continuation,  and  thus  the  ba>  has  the  appearance  of 
a  largo  lake.  Tlte  two  channels  have  deep  walur,  and  a 
vessel  may  enter  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  through  their)  with  any 
wind. 

The  form  oC  the  island  is  very  irrwalar.  On  tha  w«ot 
side  it  is  indented  by  the  deep  Bay  of  Kolnri,  on  whieh  tbe 
village  of  Koluri  s(:li:  1  ,  md  an  the  east  side  a  long  narrow 
penin.«u1fl  projects  towards  the  coast  of  Attica.  It.s  greate.st 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  ton  miles,  and  the 
Jongest  line  than  can  bo  drawn  in  the  island,  from  about  eai»t 
towaa^  iaa  litllu  more;  but  the  area  is  ]frobably  not  above 
10  aqnata  nilaa.  Th»  aoil.  though  soanty.  is  woducuve ; 
and  aoma  dialrieti  are  wall  suited  to  the  olive.  It  produces 
good  honey,  or.  l  proper  care  excell  nt  ^vine  might  be 
made.  There  \»  only  one  ftlroara  la  the  islanil,  which  enters 
the  sea  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  is  probebly  the  Ho- 
cana  or  Boealias  of  Strabo.  Tbe  village  of  Koiuri,  with 
tm  oUmi*  called  Mulki  and  AnbeUkia  (vineyards),  and  a 
convent,  containad  a  faw  yaaia  ago  tha  vhola  popolation  of 
the  island. 

The  old  ;  Ity  of  R  i'ritnl^  wliirh  was  dcserteil  in  the  litue 
of  Strabo,  stood  on  the  south  coast  opposite  to  Aegina;  but 
the  city  Salamis  of  Slrnbo's  time  was  on  tho  small  Hay  of 
Aabeliikia,  and  near  the  aeninsula  which  projecto  from  tbe 
aaalern  part  of  the  island  lo  tbe  abores  of  Attica,  and  termi- 
nates in  Cape  Cynosure.  (Herod.,  viii.  76.)  This  cape 
was  alio  called  Sileniae  and  Tropaea.  Aboot  midway  h&- 
twt  ic  tins  ]  liinsula  and  tho  Piraeus,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  strait  leadmg  lo  tbe  Bay  of  Eleusis,  is  the  small  island 
of  Psyttaleia,  now  Lipsokut&Ii.  which  makes  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  battle  of  Salaatii.  (Uerod,;  viii.  96,)  It  is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  from  two  to  three  hnndrad  yards 
wide,  low,  rooky,  and  covered  with  shrubs.  Between  the 
Bay  of  Koluri  and  the  strait  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  there  is  a  mountainous  pemnsuki  called  Budorus  by 
Thuoydides  (ii.  93,  94)  and  Strabo.  Tho  weeteru  extremity 
of  the  peaiMiila  to  only  three  nilea  from  NiaM,  tbe  port  of 
Megara. 

The  anttantnamaa  «f  Bakmls  vara  Boiras  and  Cvohreia, 
derived  flrom  antient  heroes.  It  was  also  called  rityussa 
from  the  nin(>s  that  grew  in  it.  In  Homer,  the  island  is 
only  callcii  S.il.imin,  a  nsniL-  sm  i  i  i  l>e  derived  from  Sala- 
mi*, the  uioihur  of  Asoputs.  Before  lite  Trojan  war,  the 
uland  was  possessed  by  the  Aeacidao  under  Telamon  from 
Aegina;  and  Aiax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  aooom|panied  the 
expedition  to  Troy  with  twelve  Ralaminiaii  ahipa.  About 
tba  tiam  af  0olaa  and  PtototranM^  tbava  una  a  diapala 


nbout  tlio  islatij  between  Megaris  and  Attica,  which  termi- 
nated ui  favour  of  Alt.ca,  and  from  that  time  the  island  Ike- 
came  uno  of  the  Attic  demi.  In  the  content  between  C.  »■ 
sand«r  and  the  Athenians,  the  SaktntDians  surrendered 
their  island  to  the  Macedonians,  for  which  they  were  .pun 
iibad  by  tba  Atbaniani.  wbo  deilrayad  tbair  city.  In  the 
time  or  Paosantaa  it  waa  tn  a  rulnad  aialak  but  mm  oould 
trace  the  remains  of  the  agora,  and  tboM  «aa  n  taai|lla  Of 
Ajax  with  a  statue  of  ebony. 

The  great  event  in  tho  history  of  Salamis  is  the  nav^l 
battle  fought  n.c.  4B0,  between  the  combined  Greeian  fleet 
and  the  Persian  tieet  under  Xerxes.  The  battle  took  plaoe 
chiefly  in  tba  eaitam  atrait^wbiab,  beinKaoontfaotadapao^ 
waa  very  nnfkvottrabla  to  tbe  cnormoos  fleet  ef  tbe  Penhuni. 
j\i'cor(lin|;  to  Horedotus,  the  Greek  fleet  atii  Mintr- 1  to  367 
triremes  and  five  penteconters.  The  Persian  ilt.  t  ij»  slated 
by  various  antient  authorities  at  1200  ships,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably somewhat  less.  The  Persian  king  saw  tbe  battle  from 
the  Attic  coast,  where  he  had  his  seat  at  tba  foot  of  Mount 
AagaloQa.  with  hia  aaoMtariea  by  bto  aida  to  ragiatar  tha 
afonu  of  tba  action.  (Harad..  viif.  M.)  Hie  finlMbla 
position  of  the  Persian  king,  according  to  L^ke,  was  near  tlio 
shore,  'on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which  desceiid«  from  the  toji 
of  Mount  Aci?alcos,  about  a  raile  from  the  western  side  of 
Port  Fhoron,  and  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  Persian  tlavt. 
Tba  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persian  arma- 
mant  After  naking  a  ftuot  to  build  a  mola  from  the  main* 
land  to  Salamn.  as  if  he  wkbad  to  ahnt  np  tha  Greaik  ahipa 
which  ha  l  retired  into  the  bay  after  the  action,  Xeiiaa 
suddenly  uulered  his  lleet  to  retreat  to  the  Hellespont. 

(Hcr:>dotus,  viii. :  Aeschylus,  Per  safi ;  Slrabo,  p.  393; 
I'ausanias,  L  35;  Leake,  On  the  Dtmi  q/*  AtUca;  and 
ihe  artidaa  AsacKnva,  AmanDM^  IteMiameua,  aad 
XxBania.) 

BALAYBR  IBLANDfl  an  a  araall  gnnip  fn  tba  In* 

dian  Archipelago,  situated  between  5"  40'  and  6°  20*  S.  ht., 
and  between  120*  and  MX"  K.  long.  The  proup  con- 
sists of  a  lars^er  and  several  smaller  isiands.  Tlio  smaller 
islands  are  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  two  called 
Bonaratte  and  Calauwe.  Salayar,  or  the  principal  island,  is 
about  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  eight  miles; 
and  it  is  divided  from  Cape  Lassoa  in  Celebes  oy  a  strait 
about  eight  miles  wuie.  In  the  ^tralt  there  are  three  smail 
rocky  iblaudj>,  called  lite  fiudjeroons,  which  are  uninhitbite*! 

A  ridge  of  high  hills  traverses  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  and  descends  to  tbe  oast  and  west  with  a  |apid  slope. 
These  hills  arc  entirely  eovared  with  wood,  and  aoound  in 
deer.  Along  the  base  of  the  hills  there  are  trarts  of  low 
land,  which  are  carefully  cultivated.  They  produce  sevend 
rnois  and  crrains  common  in  the  archipelago,  but  espociall) 
builOy  a  kind  uf  millet,  which  constitutes  tne  chief  aruvic  d 
food  of  tbe  inhabitants.  Cotton  is  also  grown  to  a  greai 
extent,  and  the  inhabitants  manufhoture  it  into  coarao  dotlh 
striped  blue  and  white,  which  is  partly  used  in  tbe  adaad 
and  partly  exported.  Among  tho  trees  there  ace  se^erd 
kinds  of  palms,  and  also  the  tallow-tree,  the  substance 
obtained  from  which  is  used  for  burn  in  as  it  is  in  Cfair.x. 
Tito  inhabitants,  who  are  stated  to  amount  to  about  60.004. 
are  Malays,  and  seem  to  be  more  industrious  than  tb« 
natives  of  other  islands,  «s  tbn  OPP^  themselves  to  agiioi^ 
ture,  and,  as  already  obsama,  mannlbelnre  eottoa  atafl^ 
The  island  is  divided  amonp:  several  petty  princes,  who  a.t 
dependent  on  the  Dutch  ai  Macassar,  but  it  seems  that  they 
are  not  boi.nd  to  any  other  duty  than  to  resort  every  year  id 
Fort  Hutterdam  to  perform  the  customary  ceremonies  i»f 
vassalage.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  tiie  Dutch 
have  a  small  fort,  or  rather  a  redoubt,  called  Fort  Dafcaca 
(Stavorinus's  Voyaget  to  tke  Batt  Itulht.y 

8ALDANHA  BAY  is  a  spacious  bay  on  the  wc?tni 
shore  of  South  Africa,  about  '(>  nuk-s  north  uf  Table  Bsv, 
between  33'  3'  add  33*  20'  S.  lat.  and  near  18"  B.  long. 
This  bay  is  about  li  miles  in  length  from  north-nortb-wcst 
to  south-south-eait,  and  it  affords  at  all  seasons  exoelleot 
shelter  and  anchofaga.  It  ia  divided  ftom  tbe  Aliantio  fe^ 
a  ridge  of  granite  roeka  ef  modaiala  elevation,  to  whiea 
there  is  fin  opening  about  three  miles  wide,  which  is  ti  e  en- 
trance to  the  bay.  There  ore  two  small  rocky  islands  in  tie 
entrance,  an  1  il.c  iLinii  l  for  vessels  lies  between  ti.o.  i. 
The  bay  cuulnins  several  excellent  ancborages.  both  towmi^fis 
the  north  and  south,  and  also  along  the  granite  ridge  whirli 
separatoa  tbe  bay  ftom  tbe  aea.  The  country  east  of  tbe 
bay  ia  ef  modante  fnrtitity ;  but  being  tolerably  wall  {aba* 
bttad  aad  eeltivalad,  aB  Umb  «f  prvmiooa  are  eaai^  ^ 
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SALE  is  that  Iraosaction  by  which  the  ownership  of  pro- 
perty is  transferred  to  Ihe  buyer,  in  ronsideraiion  ol  a  in  >iiey 
payuiutit  liy  him,  or  on  bis  behalC,  to  the  seller.  Such  tmns- 
jftif  of  ownersiiipmay  sometimes  be  made,  although  the  pro- 
parlydoesnot  biglong  to  the  seller;  as  in  the  cas>e  of  ulea  id 
opan  Uwket,  which  are  valid,  tboueh  ia«dB  hy  partiM  wboUjr 
without  title  to  the  property,  or  tulborityto  Mitt  )t;  and  aalw 
by  factors  and  au'eiits  duly  authorised.  Under  the  present 
hcail  it  is  proposed  to  treat  only  of  the  law  relalinK  to  the 
•iimple  act  of  sale,  it  bein'^  a.«sumefl  that  the  parlies  to  the 
sale  are  legally  qualiQed  to  effect  it.  Persons  in  certain  con- 
ditions are  by  law  in  some  cases  restrained  and  in  others 
disabled  from  buying  and  selling,  but  tbwe  restrictions  and 
disabilities  form  no  part  of  the  1a#  of  Mle ;  they  belong 
rather  to  those  branches  of  the  law,  such  as  infancy,  bank- 
ruptcy, insolvenry,  coverture,  lunaf^y,  alienage,  kc,  wiiieh 
■•rcate  and  define  them. 

General!/,  all  tbinss  may  be  the  subject  of  sale ;  but 
here  are  •one  •seepiwua^-'Hnieh  are  •  nem  title  to  lands 
if  which  a  party  is  not  in  poMeasiaii,  a  pTMentation  to  a 
Wing  actually  vacant,  the  pay  of  a  naval  or  military  officer, 
ind  bonie  other  thinf;s. 

Property  is  distributed  und<;r  the  two  head^  of  real  and 
wrsonal  property,  which  differ  materially  in  many  respect!^ ; 
ind  the  moiles  of  effecting  the  sale  of  each  of  these  kinds 
)f  property  likewise  mataially  differ.  Some  incidents  how- 
tver  are  rotnmon  to  a  sale  both  of  real  aitd  personal  property. 

No  salo  is  valid  so  as  to  be  capable  or  being  enforced 
inless— 

Ist,  The  parties  to  it  act  with  good  faith ; 
2nd,  Unless  there  is  consent  in  each  of  them;  and— > 
3rd,  No  sale  it  valid  the  nitgeet  of  whieh  is  illeoal,  or 
^hieh  {nvotves  an  illegal  Cnasaettoii,  or  has  Ibr  its  olgeet  an 

Uegal  act. 

With  respect  to  the  first  principle,  it  is  a  maxim  of  the 
■ommon  law  that  fraud  vitiates  ail  contracts.  The  fraud 
nay  b«.  wiiii  respect  to  (be  property,  the  subject  of  sale,  cither 
)f  a  positive  character,  such  as  wilful  misdescription  of  it  in 
ome  material  particular  b;  the  seller,  or  negative,  Mich  as 
t  designed  coneealroent  of  defects  and  ineumbranees.  In 
he«'  ca<c3  the  contract  of  salo  cannot  be  enforced,  not- 
ifiths^tatiduiL,'  express  stipulations  that  the  property  shall  be 
akei)  with  all  its  faults,  or  that  misiatements  shall  not 
nvftlidate  the  sale,  but  shall  be  provided  for  by  compensation. 

What  is  a  material  partit  ular,  wjU  of  course  depend  upon 
he  aul»eotrm  alter  of  the  sole  sod  the  cireumslani^s  of  the 
aie.  A  nisdeieription  of  the  situstion  of  an  estate,  a 
tatement  that  a  public-house  rrhich  was  bound  by  covenant 
I  luirchasc  beer  of  a  particular  brewer,  was  a  free  pubUc- 

uise,  that  a  long  leasehold  estate  was  freehold,  have  been 
eUl  to  be  material.  Under  this  head  muy  be  adduct^d  as 
n  instance  the  employment  of  more  periu^ns  than  one  to 
lake  faUe  biddings  at  an  auction  on  behalf  of  the  seller. 
Ideh  persons  are  commoulf  called  puflbrs.  One  sneh  per- 
Tn  may  lawfully  be  employed  to  protect  the  interests  of  tho 
illuv  by  merely  buying  in  the  property  at  a  predetermined 
'Ui.  But  the  bidding  of  more  than  one  has  the  cffeet  of 
iilucing  an  incorrect  opinion  as  lo  the  value  of  tlie  estate, 
nd  such  bidding,  being  fhtuduluiit,  invalidates  tho  Siile. 
o  Uke  manner  fraud  on  the  port  of  the  buyer  will  have 
le  lame  elTeet;  as  where  ne  pTevents  other  persons 
"om  purchasing  by  fraudulently  iniireprescnting  the 
ature  of  tho  pr  >iierly,  or  attempts  to  obtain  possession 
'  It  with  a  design  ihit  to  pay  for  it ;  ur  where,  when 
egociating  the  sale,  he  knows  himself  to  be  insolvent, 
.-  makes  payment  by  cheques  or  bills  which  he  knows  will 
ot  be  honoured.  &c.  These  are  instances  of  fraud  which  is 
itended  to  operate  only  on  one  of  the  parties  to  the  sale.  But 
le  same  cITcct  may  be  pmduccd  where  the  fraud  is  intended 
>  operate  on  other  persons  not  parties  to  the  sale  ;  aj  where 
sale  ia  attempted  to  be  made  by  a  bcller  for  the  purpose 
f  defrauding  im  creditors.  If  in  such  cajie  llie  buyer  par- 
eipate  in  the  fraudulent  intention,  the  sale  will  be  invalid, 
a  SkO  notion  at  law,  the  question  whether  fraud  bos  existed 

to  be  determined  by  the  jury. 

2.  There  must  be  consent  in  ear-b  of  the  pnrties  to  the 
lie.    This  rule  involves  the  i)iop  »i!i(in  th:it  each  must  be 

free  an-l  intelligent  agent:  iw  >ale  tlRTeli  re  can  be  valnl 
here  cither  of  the  parties  was  under  coercion  by  violence  or 
uprisoniueiit,  i>r  bodily  fear,  or  was  lunatie,or idiot, or  utterly 
itoKioaled.  Asain,  in  order  that  a  buyer  naj  b«  » legally 


ounssntaiig  party  t«  n  aala,  he  must  be  truly  infbrroed  hi  all 
natsrial  nutienlars  as  to  fke  property  whieh  is  the  snb}(»et 

of  sale.  This  must  be  undorslood  of  such  particulars  -d^  lie 
cannot  by  reasonable  care  and  observation  inform  himself 
upon,  ibr  a  man  has  no  legal  protection  against  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  carelciisucss  and  negiigente.  If  how« 
ever  he  has  be«ii  deceived  in  any  other  particularly  «««n 
unhttantionally,  by  the  buyer,  he  cannot  be  sakl  to  feonsent 
to  the  b«r|{ain.  Ae  consent  which  he  gives  is  to  the  puK 
I  chase  of  such  property  as  has  been  described  to  him,  and 
:  the  con-sent  therefore  cannot  relate  lo  the  property  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  sale,  if  it  differs  in  material  points  f^om 
what  lias  been  described.  Thus  in  the  commoa  case  of  a 
horse  warranted  sound,  tliaeonsent  is  to  buy  a  sound  boti^, 
and  the  buyer  cennot  bt  considered  to  haire  consented  td 
buy  an  unsound  horse.  If  thaielbre  the  horse  is  manifestly 
unsound,  a  party  cannot  be  compelled  to  carry  into  effect  his 
contract  to  purchase  it.  The  case  is  the  same  with  on 
estate  said  to  be  tithe  free,  which  in  reality  li  not  so.  or 
with  any  other  property  the  description  of  which,  as  stated, 
varies  materially  (Vom  the  truth.  Where  indeed  the  vari- 
ance from  the  description  is  obvioU-s.  and  the  buyer  has  bad 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  property  and  afterwards 
chrwes  to  complete  tne  purchase,  the  contract  will  not  be 
invalid.  The  reason  of  this  ruie  is  manifest,  for  the  legal 
ppesiimptioii  is  that  ordinary  diligcnco  has  been  used, 
where  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  used,  and  there  ia 
therelhre  no  gtooad  finr  snpposbic  an  ahaaneo  of  tha  fanyw^ 
consent 

In  eases  where  there  b  no  fhind,  and  a  possibility  of 
variance  fVom  the  description  is  contem plated  in  the  con- 
dition; of  sale,  the  sale  may  still  bo  valid  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  such  variance,  for  in  this  case  both  parties 
knowingly  take  the  chance  of  the  variance  beioe  either 
favourable  or  adverio  tO  then.  As  when  4ir  instance 
it  is  stated  that  an  estate  consists  of  so  many  acres, 
&c.,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  &c.  If  the  conditions  of  sale 
contain  a  provision  that  com pen^ation  shall  be  m;ide  for  such 
variances  when  they  are  ascertained,  then  the  party  in 
whose  favour  they  turn  out  to  be,  will  be  bound  lo  make 
such  compensation.  If  howe\Tr  flrom  the  dreuinstaiiees  of 
the  case  it  should  appear  that  such  compensation  cannot  be 
made,  the  sale  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  purchaser, 
forasmuch  as  the  terms  to  which  the  parties  consented  are 
iropopible,  and  there  istbetolhranothtpg  to  widcfa  tiie  OOll' 
sent  is  applicable. 

A  court  of  equity  will  in  some  eases  compel  a  buyer  lo 
complete  his  bargain,  on  the  condition  of  the  seller  makine 
him  compensation  in  respect  of  those  natter*  in  wbkn 
there  is  a  variance,  even  although  there  is  no  provision  to 
that  effect  in  the  eonditions  of  sale.  The  principle  on  which 
this  is  done  is,  that  parties  ongiit  lo  carry  into  effect  what 
was  substantially  their  intention.  This  power  of  the  court 
therefore  is  not  exercised  where  the  variance  is  material, 
or  where  the  attainment  of  the  particular  natter  in  whidi 
a  variance  exists  really  was  the  nahi  oh^  of  the  porehase. 
The  common  terms  of  exaggerated  praise  in  which  persons 
speak  of  the  property  that  they  have  to  sell,  is  not  such 
misdescription  as  will  make  a  sale  void.  In  cases  where 
property  is  agreed  to  be  sold  by  onc  contract,  in  one  lot,  a 
buyer  cannot  be  compelted  to  tab*  aoma  |iart  of  it  trilhoat 
the  rest 

3.  No  sal*  !i  valid  If  the  subjeet-mstter  of  it   Illegal  ct 

prohibited,  or  if  an  essi'nfial  part  of  it  is  an  (rnniac- 
tion  or  involves  an  illegal  act.  A  sale  of  treasonable,  blas- 
phemous, or  ob-ccne  publications  is  void,  for  the  acts  of 
treason,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity  are  legally  |iunishahle. 
A  sale  of  property  known  by  the  seller  to  be  intended  to 
he  used  for  illegal  purposes  is  void,  sneh  as  drugs  to  be  used 
(br  the  adulteration  of  provisions,  or  a  bonso  to  be  oe> 
cuj  icd  fnr  the  purposes  of  prostitution.  Sales  for  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  avoiding?  the  forfeiture  to  tho  crown  incident  upou 
judgment  after  a  conviction  for  felony,  are  Toid.  Sales  to 
an  alien  enemy  are  unlawful,  although  a  power  exists 
in  the  crown  to  graut  licences  legalizing  soell  sales. 
OfBces  of  public  trust,  such  as  those  Which  are  €onr.oeled 
with  the  administration  of  justice  or  government  diher 
ia  tho  United  Kingdom  or  m  tlie  dependencies  upon  it, 
cannot  lawfully  be  the  subjecl  of  sale.  The  enactments 
afl.  eting  the  sale  of  various  articles  are  ti>o  iiumtrous  to  be 
■  relerren  lo  here.  It  may  however  be  laid  ilouti  genetslly 
I  that  where  a  thin:'  is  prolubiied  and  made  unlawful  by 
I  statuto,  •  oontract  for  the  sale  of  such  thing  is  yoid, 
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although  the  statute  doos  not  enact  that  it  shall  bo  so,  but 
only  KtUches  a  penalty  to  an  infringement  of  it.s  provisions. 
8«1m  of  contraband  articles  arc  al^  vuid  ;  and  eYen  in  the 
MM  of  a  foreigner  selling  goodx  abroad,  to  be  delivered  in 
this  Muntiy,  tiia  h1i«  will  bo  iavalid.  if  be  b«  cpgniiaut 
of  and  aidtag  in  aa  attempt  to  introdoe*  tbom  into  thk 
country  in  contravention  of  the  revenue  laws.  A  sale  of 
properly  in  the  ordinarj'  course  of  a  party's  trade  is  void  if 
made  on  a  Sunday,  alihougli  the  !-alc  of  the  $aiuc  article  by 
another  person  whose  ordinary  dealings  arc  not  in  such 
matters  would  be  valid. 

In  the  caao  of  a  Mloof  lands,  it  it  Mmtnwd  that  tbo  teller 
liM  a  good  title  to  then,  and  that  he  vOl  deliver  over  the 
title-deeds  to  the  buyer.  In  failure  of  either  of  these  par- 
ticulars the  sale  cannot  be  enforced.  The  right  to  receive 
a  g(X)'l  title  is  one  which  is  conferred  upon  the  buyer  by  the 
law,  independently  of  any  agreement  between  ihe  parties. 

By  the  statute  29  Charles  IL.  c.  3,s.  4,  certain  forms  were 
required  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  wie  of '  lands*  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  or  any  intemt  in  or  conoeminf 
them.'  Such  forms  are  no  part  of  the  sale,  which  consists 
in  the  consent  of  parties  who  are  competent  to  consent, 
but  the  statute  merely  declares  that  sucli  consetU  shall, 
in  certain  cme*,  imvtr  ho  legal  effect,  unless  the  piu- 
scribed  forms  are  observed.  If  an  agreement  for  sale  has 
been  made  without  the  requisite  formalities,  and  hmt 
heen  carried  into  effeet  in  some  material  part,  a  court 
of  equity  will  enforce  the  performance  of  the  whole  con- 
tract, on  the  f^round  that  the  informal  contract,  having 
been  partly  completeil,  is  not  a  case  within  the  statute.  In 
all  other  camA  of  contracts  as  to  interiists  in  land,  '  thti 
agreement,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  bj  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith, 
or  by  some  otMrpenon  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  autho- 
rised.' Theagieement  binds  the  party  who  signs  it,  although 
it  is  not  signed  hy  the  other  party.  No  esiablished  form  is 
requisite,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  at^reement  should 
be  contained  in  one  instrument :  it  may  be  collected  from  a 
scries  of  letters,  or  a  written  offer  followed  by  a  written  ac- 
oeptanee,  or  from  documents  referred  to  by  a  letter.  The 
signature  may  be  attached  to  any  part  of  it.  An  ag«nt  may 
be  appointed  verbally,  and  the  same  person  may  act  as 
agent  for  both  parties  to  the  sale.  An  auctioneer  is  such 
agent,  and  his  writin-  I  jwn  the  name  of  the  bijgbMt  bidder 
in  his  book  is  a  iiutllcieiit  signature. 

The  law  which  relates  to  the  construction  of  agreements 
for  sale  falls  under  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  the  construciion 
of  agreements  generally.  ThoHme  observation  applies  nsto 
the  remedies  which  partiM  possess  for  the  enforcement  of 
them.  When  the  contraet  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  is  com- 
pleteJ,  the  estate  is,  in  equity,  considered  to  be  sold,  and 
the  buyer  is  viewed  as  the  owner  of  t lie  osilate,  and  the  »elier 
as  only  a  trustee  for  the  buyer,  while  the  buyer  is  considered 
as  a  trustee  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  seller.  If  there- . 
fore  a  party  hM  contracted  for  the  wie  of  an  Mlate  of  in- 
heriUaeSi  and  diM  before  pavment  of  the  purchase  numey, 
the  money  wQI  b«  oonsidered  as  part  of  his  personal  estate, 
and  his  executors  will  be  entitled  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  ihe  party  who  has  contracted  to  buy  the  estate  die  before 
ii  is  conveyed  to  him,  his  heir  or  devisee  will  be  entitled  to 
the  estate,  and  the  executors  most  pay  the  purchase  money 
oat  of  thn  personal  estate  (Mf  the  buyer,  if  they  have  suffi- 
eient  assets.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  equitable  doctrine, 
that  the  buyer  must,  as  a  general  rule,  bear  any  toss  which 
happens  to  the  estate  after  the  complotion  of  the  contract  of 
sale.  A  person  who  has  obtained  surh  an  equitable  owner- 
ship, may  ileal  with  the  property  in  all  respects  as  if  it  were 
his  own ;  and  such  dealings,  though  not  valid  at  law,  are 
viewed  as  valid  transactions  in  a  court  of  equity. 

With  lespeot  to  ««Im  of  perMnal  proper^, 'the  common 
law  requirea  no  fbrmalities.  The  terms  of^  sale  might  be 
agreed  on  either  verbally  or  in  writini;;  and  they  might  be 
proved  by  any  evidence  legally  applicable  to  the  proof  of 
other  matters.  Sales  of  goods  mauc  at  one  time,  and  not 
together  exceeding  in  price  10/.,  still  remain  on  this  footing. 
By  the  same  statute  (29  Charles  II.,  c.  3)  which  pre- 
scribed wrtain  formalitiM  in  sales  of  land,  it  w:i^  enacted 
(s.  17)  that  'no  ciontrset  Ibr  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  for  the  price  of  10/.  sterling  and  upwards 
shall  bo  allowed  to  be  tood  except  the  buyer  shall  accept 
part  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or 
give  som<>rbing  ia  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part 
psynontt  or  that  mow  not*  or  mMSonukdun  in  writing  «f 


the  said  bargain  be  matlo  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  U 
char^^t^l  by  such  contract  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfui.- 
authorised'.'  By  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  14,  s.  7,  the  enactmiaiH 
of  this  act  are  extended  to  all  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goo^ 
of  the  value  of  10^  sterUnKMid  uowardik  notwithsinnding 
the  goods  may  be  tiMmdea  to  bn  delivwod  at  seme  fhmis 
time,  or  may  not  at  the  time  of  the  contract  be  actually 
made  or  fit  for  delivery.  The  statutory  requisites  arc  ihiu 
four  in  number  : — 

1 .  Delivery  and  receipt  of  part  of  the  goods* 

2.  Payment  of  earnest. 

3.  Psymontof  partof  the  priM. 

4.  A  signatnie  of  a  memorandum  of  die  hnrg^in  hy  thi 
party  or  his  a«enl.  By  the  performance  of  any  OOSOf  thsM 
requisites  the  parlies  to  the  &alu  are  bound. 

If  the  goods  thcraselres  are  delivered  to  the  buyer  hirafi 'f 
and  accepted  by  him,  ofooursenoquestioncanariseaslo  the 
completion  of  the  hunin.  Wbeto  however  th*  deUvery  is 
not  to  him  poisonalfy,  maiqr  smh  of  nicety  occur  ns  to 
whether  or  not  a  delivery  fau  tnhen  niaoo.  so  as  aheolutdy 
to  vest  the  pn>periy  of  the  goods  in  trie  buyer.  A  dpliverv 
which  would  be  sufRcient.  if  not  afterwards  interfered  with 
by  the  seller,  to  accomplish  iln-  it  lUi-ii  -  if  :iu-  statute,  is 
complete  as  soon  as  the  goods  have  beeu  delivered  to  a  car- 
rier for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  the  buyer, 
evenalthougb  tne  carrier  hM  not  been  Mtocted  by  the  buytt 
But  during  the  course  of  actual  tramit  to  the  place  indi- 
cated by  the  buyer  lo  the  seller  as  the  place  of  dcatinatioo. 
the  goods  are  subject  under  certain  circumstances  lo  a  right 
of  the  seller  to  detain  them.  T;.  -  i,  called  the  rijrhi  .  ' 
stoppage  in  transiiu,  and  the  time  an<l  place  when  it  ceases 
are  often  a  question  of  great  nicety.  (StofpaOS  IR  Tba»- 
siTQ.]  Where  no  delivery  of  part  of  the  gooda  themselm 
has  heen  made  by  aetoal  removal,  n  eomtructive  deliimy 
may  effect  the  same  purpose :  a  delivery  of  the 
of  the  warehouse  where  the  goods  lie;  the  receipt  of  rent 
for  their  warehouse-room  by  the  seller;  the  endor-ement 
and  delivery  of  a  bill  of  lading  or  a  dock  warrant :  an  order 
to  a  wharfinger  to  deliver.  &c..  amount  to  a  delivery.  In  all 
sudi  cases  however  it  must  be  understood  tbai  the  delivery 
»  not  complete  if  aaything  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  1M 
goods  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  such  as  their  separation  by 
weighing  or  measurement  from  a  larger  bulk.  Again.  \l* 
exercise  of  ouncrslup  over  the  goods  by  the  buyer,  with 
pcrtuiMion  of  the  speller,  is  an  act  legally  equivoleHt  to  At- 
livery:  such  as  marking  the  goods,  tasting  wine,  aofi  cut 
ting  off  the  pegs  from  the  cask,  &c  But  in  thes^e  cases  U 
must  distinctly  appear  that  the  act  which  is  done  is  an  act 
of  ownership ;  if  done  with  any  other  view,  as  fur  the  por- 
pose  merely  of  identifying  the  property,  it  will  of  eoum 
afford  no  ground  from  which  a  delivery  may  be  inferred. 
Where  a  sample  is  taken  out  of  the  whole  bulk  :9uld,  a  deli- 
very of  the  sample  operates  as  a  part  delivery. 

2.  Tiie  eameat-tnooey  paid  must  ^  retained.  In  a  raw 
wbers  a  shflUng  had  been  paid  to  hind  n  hatguR,  sod 
was  returned,  it  was  held  that  this  WM  not  n  COUqdiaaet 
with  the  requisite  of  the  statute. 

3.  The  part  payment  need  not  necessarily  be  made  la 
cash ;  a  payment  bv  acceptance  of  a  bill,  or  by  a  promisson 
note,  will,  while  the  instruments  remain  undiibMMIItsi 
have  the  same  effect  as  by  actual  money. 

4.  The  general  obwrvations  which  have  been  made  as  t» 
a  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  relative  to  sales  of  bni 
will  apply  equally  to  one  relative  to  sales  of  goods. 

(Sugden,  On  the  Law  of  Vendortamd  Purrhasm  :  Roi«'» 
Treatue  on  the  Law  (J  Fendort  and  Purchmert  of 
tonal  Property.) 

SALE,  GEORGE,  a  leamod  orienUl  scholar,  was  bori 
m  K80.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  privste  life^  except  th>: 
he  was  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  ooatributor  to  the  'Vd>- 
versal  History,'  edited  by  Swinton,  Dr.  Campbell,  acl 
others,  and  he  wrote  for  that  work  the  costnogony.  Ik- 
sides  several  valuable  fragments  of  oriental  hist<]r)%  is 
which  he  was  deeply  versed.  He  was  likewise  one  oit  tk« 
authors  of  the  'General  Dictionary'  (Lend,,  1734.  10  vi^ 
4to.),  which  contains  a  translation  of  that  of  %y1e.  Bit 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  a  translation  of  ttx 
Korftn  into  English,  from  the  original  Arabic,  with  esp> 
natiiry  notes  and  quotations  from  Zama.slikhari  Bcydi«u 
and  the  most  approved  commentators.  [Koraj«.]  To  tbs 
version,  which  m  point  of  fidelity  will  bear  a  compriict 
with  the  exi^lleat  Laiio  translation  by  hlarraoGi,  pubitfbct 
in  1698|  Sib  pnAxnd  •  pfelimawijr  Asoottiw  on  ^  ir 
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eiai  and  religious  stale  of  Uic  Ambs,  Jews,  and  Chi'isiMa& 
at  lliij  time  of  Mohammed's  appeaiani  t;  [MaHAMMKo] ;  oil 
the  doctnOM  inculcated  in  the  Koiin;  on  the  principal 
seettaiBOiix  the  Mohammedanii ;  and  on  various  other  sub- 
j«ete  coDOMtad  vith  lalftn  (Load.,  1734,  4to.)-  This  dis- 
ooum  was  aft«nrards  tnadated  into  Freeeh,  and  prefixed 
to  the  French  version  of  the  Koriin  by  Duryer  (Antw.,  1770, 
3  vols,  8vo.).  Sir  James  Porter,  in  his  'Ohscrvalions  on  the 
Religion,  Law,  Government,  and  Manners  of  the  Turks' 
(Load.,  1768,  p.  60),  has  accused  Sale  of  making  an  apology 
for  the  Korin,  rather  than  trying  to  point  out  the  perni- 
oious  doctrines  contoiued  in  that  book.  Tbo  cbaigo  hiam- 
•vw  is  vbolly  groundless,  as  every  sehoUtr  loqutmled  vith 
the  writings  of  the  Mohamme<lan  diirines  will  readily  admit. 
Sale  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  member  of  thofir*t  eom- 
raittcc  of  a  Society  for  the  Encouragument  of  L<--arniiit,'.  in- 
stituted in  1736.  Hediedinthesameyear(14th  Nov.,  1736), 
leaving  oiiu  sun.  Soon  after  bis  death  a  catalogue  of  his 
Oriental  MSB.  was  published,  oont«ilHQ|p  UWjr  choice  arti- 
cles in  Arabic,  Peiiian,  and  TbtUdi  htnvluni.  They  are 
all  nonr  in  tho  Raddilb  Iiibni7,  Oifiw^  Ibr  vhidi  they 
were  purchased. 

SALEM,  a  sea-port  town,  the  capital  of  Essex  county, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  North  America,  is  situated 
on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  hf  two  inlctj,  of  Ma»sa- 
chusetu  Bay,  called  North  River  and  South  Rtvcr.  A 
bridge  1500  feet  long  crosses  North  River,  ud  eonnecu 
Salem  with  the  village  of  Beverley.  Salem  is  in  42*  36' 
N.  laU,  71'  7'  W.  long.,  15  miles  north-east  from  Boston. 
It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state  except  Plymouth,  having 
been  founded  in  1628,  and  for  some  time  contended  with 
Boaton  fqr  commercial  supremacy,  but  was  soon  compolled 
to  vield  to  iu  powerfal  neighbour.  The  popohition  «m 
12.731  in  1820,  13,886  in  1830,  and  15,182  in  1840. 

The  town  is  well  built,  the  old  houses  chiefly  of  wood, 
the  modern  ones  of  brick ;  and  thnu^U  the  streeib  are  rather 
□arrow,  there  is  an  appearance  of  much  neatness  and  com- 
fort. There  is  a  couri'hoiue,  a  marketfhou&o,  a  gaol,  and 
an  almihoute.  all  well  built  and  •padooi.  The  East  India 
Marine  Miiaenm  has  an  extensive  and  interesting  collection 
of  curiosities  from  all  fwrts  of  the  world.  It  belongs  to  the 
East  India  Marine  Society,  of  which  no  one  is  eligible  to  bo 
a  member  who  has  1)0  L  hailed  round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  which  was  founded  in  ISOl,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  relief  to  indigent  iiicmber»aad  their  families,and 
also  Uf  promote  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The  chief 
manafketnres  of  Salem  an  kathar  and  fopei^  and  there  are 
yards  for  sbip-bailding.  In  1832  there  were  8  banks.  3 
insurance  companies,  an  l  ar,  institution  for  savings ;  2  li- 
b  ran  as,  an  Alhcntoum,  and  a  mechanics"  library;  3  sonii- 
weekly  newspapers  and  "i  weekly  ;  and  1 5  places  of  worship. 
Sducation  is  much  attended  to;  there  are  numerous  schools, 
•nd  no  child  in  the  town  need  remain  uniustructed. 

The  harbour  is  in  South  River;  the  anchotago  is  good, 
but  tbe  depth  of  water  at  the  wharft  is  only  12  or  14  feet. 
The  trade  IS  chiefly  with  the  East  Indies,      vl  ich  a  largo 
capital  is  employed.    The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  | 
this  trade  in  ISIS  was  63,  carrying  14,27'i  tons. 

Salem  is  tbe  name  of  18  small  towns  and  villages  in  the 
United  StatM  af  North  AtBoiea,  iiulndittg  Naw Mam  and 
HVest  Salem. 

SALE?,  StJap,  or  Salorm,  a  nutritions  article  of  diet, 
rnuch  valued  in  the  East  lor  its  supposed  general  stimu- 
lant properties,  but  which  IS  justly  esteemed  as  bland  and 
nutritious,  and  well  suited  to  children  and  convalescents. 
Salop  consiats  of  tho  tubers  of  different  species  of  Or- 
chidfl*,  whidl  han  been  known  in  medicine  from  very 
farly  timea  by  the  name  Orchid.  Dr.  Royle  has  most  re- 
cently treated  of  the  plants  yielding  Salep,  in  bis  *  Illustr. 
of  Himal.  Botany,'  and  in  tlie  *  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.'  He  states  that  the  accounts  of 
Thoophrastus  and  Dioscorides  arc  repeated  in  the  works  of 
the  Arabs,  wh?  describe  Salep  under  tbe  names  of  khtuytit- 
al'sdltb  and  khatyut-al-huU),  which  names  are  literally 
translations  of  tesiieolua  vulpis  and  testiculus  eanis;  to 
the  above  they  assign  as  Greek  synonyms  orkhit.  aaturyonn, 
and  lurphyla,  evidently  intended  foi  th  '  x  '!£mtv(hov, 
and  rpi^i'XAov  of  Dioscorides.  In  Iiuiia  tliusu  tubers  nre 
known  by  the  name  mlip  mitree,  that  is,  salep  from  Misr, 
or  Egypt,  all  which  names  appear  to  be  derived  trom 
tho  Arabic  talib ;  whence.  Dr.  Royle  states^  it  night  be 
inferrod  (hat  tha  knowladga  of  this  subsunce  was  first 
derived  Ikom  tb«  BaM;  but  on  examining  the  aceounta  in 
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Arabian  authors  ou  'Materia  Mc<lica,'  we  see  the  names 
and  descriptions  are  mere  translations  of  those  of  Diosco- 
rides. If  the  Greeks  were  tbe  first  to  use  tho  tubers  of 
some  of  IboOvebidea^  either  as  articles  of  diet  or  in  me« 
dieinck  some  Enropaatt  apeeies  would  probably  be  the  plants 
which  vietdfld  the  original  salep,  and  possibly  some  of  those 
which  have  been  found  to  aff  I  !  :f  rif  good  quality  to  experi- 
menters in  the  present  day.  Sprengel  considers  Orchis 
papiliDnacca.  Lin.,  to  bo  the  orchis  d'px'r)  of  the  antients, 
as  it  IS  called  miepe  (aaKm\  by  the  modern  Greeks: 
M.  Beissinhirtx  says  that  Orchis  Morio,  mascula,  and 
BuUtaria  give  the  best  sah^  in  Europe ;  O.  maculata  and 
hrtift^  are  rather  inlhrior  in  quality.  Dr.  Cullen  says, 
'I  have  seen  it  prepared  in  this  country  from  Orchis  bifolia, 
as  pure  and  as  perfect  as  any  that  comes  from  Turkey.' 
But  all  the  European  s.ileps  are  far  iiifcrior  to  and  con- 
sidered only  as  indifferent  substitutes  lor  that  brooght  by 
commerce  from  tbe  latter  eotttltry,  tfamilgh  Iho  ptoeo  and 
plant  yieldiiw  it  are  lU) known. 

Though  the  Aiaha  imty  have  copied  the  descriptions  of 
Greek  authors,  it  is  probable  that  tbe  substance  was  known 
to  eastern  nations  independent  of  all  wnsiern  intercourse. 
It  is  hi^jhly  \alue<l  in  India,  and  forms  an  article  of  com- 
merce from  Caubul  and  Cashmere  to  the  Dorih-westem 
provinces  of  India,  where  it  is  sold,  at  the  Hufdvar  fair 
held  in  April,  at  a  high  prieab  swoetimee  as  much  as  40 
rupees,  or  4/.  a  pound.  This  is  verj  rimtlar  in  form  and 
ap|iearance  to  Turkey  salep,  fl  inch  the  tttbtoi  are  tarioe  aa 
large  as  tho  best  procurable  in  London. 

The  plant  yielding  the  Cushmerian  salep  has  not  been 
yet  fuUy  described,  but  Dr.  Royle  obtained  specimens  of  tbe 
tubers  with  tbe  plant  (not  in  Mower)  attached  to  them  in 
1S9«,  from  tha  vicinity  of  the  hills  near  tbe  Jhilum,  on  ilie 
rood  fnm  Northern  India  to  Ctshmere.  This  plant 
ho  has  named  Eulophia  vera.    Another  species,  K.  cain- 

Eestris,  found  in  the  jungly  plains  at  the  fool  uf  the 
[imalayas,  yields  tubers  which  are  collected  by  the  natives 
and  sold  as  a  substitute  for  salep  misree.  Another  plant, 
supposed  to  be  E.  herbacea,  yitslds  another  varietv  of  salep 
in  the  Himalayan  Mountams;  ol  tbe  former,  t)r.  Royle 
states,  that  having  obtained  some  of  the  tnbers  and  pre- 
pared them  as  salep,  that  is,  scalded  tliem  in  boiling  water 
aud  then  carefully  dried  thcni,  he  found  they  had  a  con- 
siderahlc  resemblance  to  the  sulep  of  cumnierec,  and  when 
prepared  as  arrow-root  or  gruel,  aflbrded  a  very  agreeable 
and  nutritious  article  of  diet,  limilar  to  that  obtained  fton 
tbe  commercial  salep. 

Siu.BP  consists  or  the  dried  tabets  of  sevml  orchtdeons 
plant.s,  chieHy  of  the  r  Orchis,  as  O.  moris,  O. mascula. 
O.  maculata.  Sec,  and  I'luni  some  spei'ies  of  Eulophia.  Ail 
these  plants  have  two  tubers,  ch.irged  with  nutritious  matter, 
and  while  one  is  nounshing  tbe  flower-stem  and  seeds  of  tho 
cunmitfear.by  which  it  is  robbed  of  itasiorctheotberservea 
esa  reservoir  for  the  flower-stem  of  the  succeeding  year.  This 
last  alone  is  fit  for  use.  Both  are  dug  up  together,  but  the 
^  :1i  1  one  only  is  retained.  It  is  dipped  in  warm  water,  after 
which  the  fine  brown  skin  is  easily  removed  by  means  of  a 
coarse  cloth  or  brush.  'The  tubers,  being  thus  cleaned  and 
peeled,  are  to  be  arranged  on  a  tin  plate,  and  then  placed 
within  an  oven  heate^l  to  the  aame  degree  as  is  oeoesaaiy 
for  baking  bread ;  here  they  are  to  remain  for  seven  or  ten 
minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  exchange  their  opaque 
and  milky  whiteness  for  u  semi-transparent  hom-like  ap- 

Eearance.  and  a  yellowish  colour,  reiaiuiag  their  original 
ulk.    Being  then  withdrawn  from  the  ovelW  they  are  ex- 

Eosed  during  some  days  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air ;  or 
y  the  employment  n  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  may  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  in  the  course  of  a  tern  hours :  all 
that  IS  then  required  to  adapt  the  salep  far  food  is  to  bull  it 
in  water  (or  milk)  to  the  required  consistency.'  (Librarv 
qf  Entertaining  Knowledge, '  Vegetable  Substances :  Food 
of  Man,'  p.  169.)  In  Armenia  the  tubers,  while  yet  soft, 
are  strung  together  on  threads,  and  suspended  in  the  sun, 
which  is  sufficient  to  dry  them  without  artificial  heat.  The 
chemical  composition  of  salep  varies  according  to  the  pe- 
riod of  tbe  growth  when  the  tubers  are  taken  up.  Thouj^h 
salep  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  starch,  there  is  very  litile 
pure  starch  present,  tho  chief  constituent  being  ilmi  1  r:n  of 
gum  bastortue .    With  cold  water  salep  vny  slowly 

swells  and  forms  a  mucilage  ;  but  one  part  of  saleppowder 
with  forty-eight  paru  of  water  boiled  or  htated  forms  a 
thick  mucilage,  which  has  very  pcruliai  ((ualities,  inasmuch 
ae  with  either  calcined  magnesia,  bisulpbaie  of  ouinia,  or 
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Mbomte  of  soda,  it  thickens  into  a  solid  glue-like  substance. 
Tliis  may  W  of  service  in  the  arts.  But  the  chief  use  of 
salt  p  is  as  a  mild  and  digestible  article  of  food :  tad  as  the 
oixlub  ubavmds  in  our  meadows,  a  lai-gc  supply  of  nourisb- 
UK-nt  m\^\ii  ha  obiameil  h\  iligging  up  the  tubers  and  dry- 
ing iheiu,  as  abuvc  stated,  and  as  was  recommended  in  the 
last  century  by  Dr.  Percival  (On  the  Prejxiration,  Cul- 
turftomi  tlu  of  the  Orchit-rool,  1773).  In  that  work  it 
is  sUtted  that  saTep  has  the  oroperty  of  concealing  the  taste 
of  salt-water  (sec  also  Philos.  Afaj^o«tiM^  VoL  XviiL,  IGl): 
•a  pr.jperiy."  observes  Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  *  which  might 
bo  iuiukI  to  yuud  aicount  in  longvoyages ;  the  rouciltge  is 
u>  bo  us«id  fur  this  purpose'  (Materia  Indira). 

Sulcp  is  composed  chietly  of  basaoriue,  some  soluble  gum, 
and  a  lilllo  starch ;  by  some  it  is  considered  as  conUining 
tbe  1ar<rest  portion  of  nutritious  matter  in  the  smallest  space. 

SALERNITA'NA  SCHOLA,  ot  Sckooi  qf  Sa/emo,  xha 
earliciit  school  in  Christian  Europe  where  medteine  was 
professed,  taught,  and  jiracliscd.  Salerno,  from  its  con- 
nection with  Constantinople  and  the  Saracens,  became  the 
centre  of  the  united  leammg  of  the  I^^itins,  the  Greeks,  and 
theArabiAna;  and  hence  U  wa«  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
Europe  where  tb«  seiences  awoke  fl-em  'the  dumber  of  bar- 
hni  i-m.  Amongst  otber  arts,  it  was  eelebitlfld  very  early 
for  the  profession  of  medicine*  and  iw  Btrst  fame  was  de- 
rived from  tilt:  c\t. uurdiivary  <juies  .slid  to  have  hcun  per- 
formed by  the  relics  of  SaJUt  A  iciielaiS.  This  lady,  witli  two 
other  holy  virgins,  Thccla  and  Susanna,  huirL  i  Lii  inai  tyrdum 
in  the  peneeution  of  Diocletian*  aboul  the  >ear  2<J J,  and 
their  rcmaios Were  et  length  depotftcd  in  t)M  ehureh  of  the 
Bi'nedictine  nuns  of  Saint  George  at  Salerno.  (Antun. 
Muzza.  Hiitor.  Epit.  de  Rebus  Salem.,  Neap..  16bl,  4lo., 
cap.  VI,  I  111  an  antic-ut  chroiiirlo,  iinotird  by  Mazza,  it  is 
said  that  the  first  iouuders  of  iho  scbitol  of  Salerno  were 
Rabinus  Elinus.  a  Jew ;  Pontus,  a  Greek  ;  AdaLi.  a  Saiactn  ; 
and  Salem  ua,  a  Lot  in,  who  taught  mediri  no  in  their  resoeciive 
taneuaftest  butatwiwt  sra  is  not  memiuiio<l.  (Anton.  Mazzu, 
Sa&m.  Hut.,  cap.  ix.)  Though  inedical  works  had  nev^r  been 
wanting  in  the  dark  ages,  and  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  Wfro  nan.slaicii  into  Latin  as  tarly  a.s  tlie  s.xlh  cen- 
tury,* vet  ll»isai't  was  principally  derised  I'rutii  the  Arabian.", 
Mho  likewise  learned  it  from  U'le  Greeks.  A  tier  that  war- 
like people  had  softened  into  habiu  of  peace  and  luxury, 
bv  the  encouragement  of  their  khalifs,  and  particularly  of 
Al-Mamoi&n,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  ceotniy,  they 
applied  themselves  to  learning.  Many  of  tbe  Greek  writers 
were  translated  into  Arabic- ;  and  the  philosophy  of  .'Vristolle, 
and  the  art  uf  luediciuo  of  liippacrates  and  Galon,  bocuuio 
their  favourite  studies.  In  tlieir  frequent  visits  to  the  port  of 
Salcruo,  the  kuoivledee  which  they  freely  communicated 
wns  eagerly  received  there  and  diligently  ctdtivated.  For 
many  centuries  the  most  able  professors  of  medkim  were 
the  higher  prelates  and  the  superior  monks.^ 

Connected  wiih  the  city  of  Salerno  by  lU  vicinity,  and  the 
sitiiil-iiiiy  of  Its  literary  pursuits,  \«as  the  luonaslery  of  Mount 
Casino,  liero  and  at  Salerno  great  progress  in  the  sciences 
had  been  madot  when  tbe  arrival  uf  Oonstantinus  Afer  com- 
menced a  new  oera  of  learning  and  fame.  This  celebrated 
man  was  born  at  Carthage.  After  thirty-nine  yean  spent 
in  study  at  Hagdad  and  in  travel,  he  returned  to  bia  native 
country,  inabier  ot  all  the  learning  then  current  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  medicine.  His  talents  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  rival^t,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  took 
refuse  at  Salerno  in  1060.  He  was  di.tcovered  by  the 
brother  of  the  kbaSif  of  Egypt,  who  happened  to  be  in  that 
city,  and  who  recomiucndeu  him  to  Robert  Guiscard.  By 
this  prince  he  was  patronised,  and  made  his  secretary. 
Having'  hreii  euiiveriod  to  Christianity,  he  became  a  raonk, 
and  ioiuod  to  liiu  monastery  of  Mount  Casino  about  the 
year  IU'6,  where  Desiderius  was  the  abbot.  He  died  in 
lVb7.  after  having,  by  his  wonderful  cures,  the  mtiltitude 
of  books  he  wrote,  and  the  number  and  (hme  of  his  acho- 
.ars,  raised  the  reputation  of  the  School  of  Salerno  to  tbe 
greatest  height.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  printed  (Basil., 

•  *  Ilk  ilrbr  I'ialf  miiAi  A,  ulii  ni*xiruff*  ta^iirtjriim  ^cholw  nb  natiqii'i  t«ro- 
por«  h&tMuiuri*  Or-Wrk.  Viiall»,  •  lli«t,  kicelof.,'  llli.  p.  437  («<!•  Huchefae, 
Ham.  UU9i  UX  aA  m.  lOiS.  •  «•  ito'  tmmfi  Si  Ctovama  VlU.*(V»|x-. 
Aoai«78  laae)t  UlwMBab' kuri*  SI  MapaM,^  aS.  Hata..  iTHk  «gt.L.  i>. 

124. 

t  .\»K«it  tlif  ymr  S6u,  Caasiodorti <.  T,-r<imiiiiT,rl.vl  tulii*  munki "  l.cgile  Hip- 
'poeralrro rt  U.ilraum  l.aUMiiiagu» coa«-rrw»:*  MiU'.»tori,'Aoliq.lUt.,'Twl.uv. 
not.  -XH'.ni.  MtHliol.  17SS.«>I. 

t  s.ih^^wuiiy.  t>T  tita  eonacDa  of  Lalcraa  ia  HaSbflT  Toan  to  imand 
■  1.1,  .  u  nu»grlaaIll.tanU.tlMaUfirawlaiMilu«mvialiM^ 
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1636,  1 539, 2  vols,  fol,),  and  others  remam  in  manuietipL* 
The  names  of  few  of  his  disciples  have  been  recorded. 
We  find  mention  bowem  of  Atto,  chaplain  to  tbe  empresi 
Ague>,  who  tramlaied  the  works  of  his  master  from  various 
languages  i  nto  Latin.  (Pet.  Diac,  De  I'trts  JUwttr.,  cap, 
xxtx.)  Anoihcr  of  his  pupils  was  John,  the  physician,  an 
eloquent  and  leai^ned  man,  who  published  a  book  of  apho- 
risms, and  died  at  Naples,  where  he  deposited  the  booka 
written  bf  Us  master.  Gariopon  t  us  seems  likewiie  to  have 
been  m  eootemporary.  (Moreau,  Prt^gom.,  p.  11.)  It  may 
not  be  uninierestmj;  to  ascertain  the  other  celebrated  phy- 
sicians of  Salerno  in  the  twelfth  ecntury,  and  soon  after  the 
t  ,1110  when  the  •  Regimen  Sanitalis  Salcrnilanum '  was  writ- 
ten. The  earhcsi  whose  name  occurs  is  Nicolaus,  who, 
amongst  other  works,  wrote  a  book,  still  extant,  entitled 
'  Antiuotarium,' upon  medicines,  which  was  thought  to  have 
been  the  summit  of  medical  knowledge.  [Nicolaus  PrvC- 
rosirns.]  It  was  commented  upon  by  John  Platcarius,  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  many  otlier  wnu  in, 
Musandinus  wrote  upon  diet,  Maurus  upon  urine  and  pbie- 
botutny.  The  spcciQc  works  of  John  Caslalius.  Matthew 
Solomon,  and  Rteardus  Senior  aie  not  enumerated.  There 
were  other  learned  men  who  studied  medicine  at  Salerno  in 
that  century,  hut  removed  to  other  places,  such  »««  Saint 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Signia,  afterwards  abbot  of  Casiiiu.  and 
ayain  bishop,  who  died  in  1126  :  RomuaWus  ihestcond,  urcli- 
bishop  of  Salerno  from  1 157  to  1 181,  w  ho  aCtonded  WiHiam. 
king  of  Sicily,  as  his  physician,  in  1127;  Saladinus  Am:u- 
lanus,  physician  to  the  prince  of  Tarentum  m  U63.  (Ae> 
gidius  Corboi.;  PetrnsDiae.;  Hessa;  Sta)  Nor  was  the 
healing  art  confined  to  men  only:  there  were  many  of  the 
fair  sex  who  were  celebrated  for  their  medical  skill.  The 
I  fane  when  most  of  llicm  h\ed  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in 
'  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Ordencus 
Vitahs  spejiks  of  a  woman  unequalled  in  medicine  in  1039: 
'  Uudulfus  cognomento  Mala-Corona,  Physics  scientiam 
tarn  copiose  habuit,  ut  in  urbe  Ftalemitaiw.  ufat  maxim* 
medicorum  scholte  ab  antiquo  tempore  habentnr,  liominc  i 
in  medicinali  arte,  prseter  quandam  sapientciu  iuairoii,<:ii, 
sibi  parein  inveiiiret'  (Hut.  Ecd.,  lib.  iii.,  ad  an.  1505. 
p.  '177).  Abella  wrote  a  poem  in  two  books,  '  De  Atrabdc  ct 
de  Naturi  Seminis  Huraani.'  Mercurialis  composed  bouk* 
'  De  Crisibus,' '  De  Febro  Featilenti,'  '  De  Curatione  Vol- 
nerum,'  *  De  Unguentis.*  Rebecca,  a  work  *De  Pebribos, 
de  Uiiiils,  et  de  Enibryone.'  Trotta  or  Trottula's  buok 
'  Do  Muherum  I'a.ssionibus  ante,  in,  et  post  Partum'  i» 
allowed  to  l)e  a  for^ery.+  ScntiaGuema  lectured  on  medi- 
ciuo.  uud  Coiu>luuiia  Caleiula  received  U>e  honour  uf  the 
doctoratu. 

It  would  be  ladioua  to  mention  all  the  learned  men  whs 
studied  pbysie  at  Salerno  after  tbe  twelfth  century,  of  whom 

Mazza  has  given  a  long  catalo|Tue.  From  these  we  niiv 
however  except  Jolm  do  Prooida,  a  nobleman  and  physicuo 
of  Salerno,  the  friend  and  ]diy!tician  of  Manfrodt  lUBg  sf 
Sicily,  and  the  adviser  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

When  ldie*Regimen  Sanilatis '  was  written,  the  professors 
oontented  themselves  with  tbe  humble  title  of  the  School  af 
Salertio.  By  tbe  privileges  of  subMqtient  tOTercigns,  it  was 
firadually  constituted  a  regular  university.  Rug^icro.  km>: 
of  Sicily,  ubuut  the  year  1137,  enacted  a  law  tliai  ail  wbi 
designed  to  practise  medicine  should  be  exaniuuil  and  ap- 
proved by  his  officials  and  judges,  under  the  penalty  of  ti.i! 
confiscation  of  all  their  goods.  By  *  officials*  it  is  sup|K»><-d 
that  the  physicians  of  Salerno  wen  imderstttod,  as  be  bad 
recently  given  great  privdegea  to  that  eity.  The 
Frederic  II.,  having  establiblied  likewise  a  univerMii 
Naples,  published  edicts  for  iti  government,  wlacli  v»tff 
linally  promulj^atcd  in  1231.  The  study  of  physic  ai.d 
lectures  in  that  art  were  restrained  to  those  two  uni\ei- 
sities.  Students  wen  to  apply  themselves  to  logrc  for 
three  years  before  they  commenesd  Ibe  study  of  mMidne, 
which  tliey  were  to  purine  Ihr  five  yeaia;  nor  were  they 
then  admitted  till  they  had  practised  for  one  year  umU  r  i 
expert  physician.  After  a  public  examination,  the  unLver>iiy 
of  Salerno  had  full  power  to  grant  a  licence  to  practise' 
that  of  Naples  could  oiUy  certify  the  suthciency  of  the  cati- 

•  HU  liUlonr  ap^ia  oiii^aally  ts  Laonii  OftieMh  *  Clirooioao  C&tioriu,. 

Neap.,  4to.  161s,  lib.  iii  .  rap  utiH  IVtni*  Itmi.tJnu<,  •  I ',-  Vir»»  |Uit.« 

Cs«ineni..'  c»p.  x\m.  (^lo  '  hiU\.         VVi.  I'jir .'  inm.  \xi  .  ;>      J,  1«,1.  Lui; . 

1677).  FruB  ibcQcr  m  Murat., '  Aul.  Itat-.'  vol  lii.,  dm.         v  3Mi 

*iiLii»p.ttSt  Fabrieli  •  UkUiMli.  HfMS.' nt. xiiL.  p. US!,  e^  Vat.;  •»» 

tEo<b.llad.  Latin..'  vul.  1..  p.  1199.  ftc 

f  Si>r  »  <!i<tertiif ion  by  C  G.  OrnTim,  >-iiUlled  '  N«qB«  Sn^  myg  liMM 
I  .S.lrttjiinuiii  quiilMB  Madieua,         ChriaUanaili  Hilw  UtaanlOTivi 

MutMi  Malisnm  iawnhtot/  Slo.,  J«a«,  U/S. 
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didato  to  tlie  king  or  his  chancellor,  who  granted  the 
lieenM.  The  n»ina»  of  '  doetor '  and  muter  ware  not  tiwM 
known  as  specific  titko  of  bonour,  but  won  xmeA  in  their 
n  t^inal  signifloatioDs  fbr  totdmrt  or  poraons  tkiUod  in  thdr 

ait. 

The  licensed  pinrtitioncrs  took  ati  oath  to  observe  the 
regulations  respecting  medicines  to  mform  the  court  if 
apothecaries  did  not  fireparo  thoir  drugs  properly,  and  to 

SiTO  advice  to  the  poor  pratts.  Kvwry  pfajtician  wu  to  vitit 
in  patient  at  leut  twice  a  day,  and  onee  in  the  night  if 
necessary,  nnd  wa*  not  to  receive  for  his  attenflanre  more 
tiiaii  half  a  yoldea  tarona*  daily;  or  if  called  out  of  ihc 
city,  three  tarcuro  and  bis  e\pens<;5.  or  fair  tarcnif  to  jiru- 
vidi!  hitnscir  Ho  was  not  to  undertake  to  cure  a  disorder 
for  a  specific  sum.  or  to  keep  an  apotheeavy*!  ahop,  or  to  be 
in  parinenbip  with  an  apothecary.  Soif  eon*  wore  to  atady 
fbr  one  year,  and  to  be  perfeet  in  anatomy  before  tbey  were 
admitted  to  jiraclise.  Apothecaries  were  to  take  an  oath  to 
cotn|>ound  their  medicines  according  to  the  forms  prescribed, 
ruid  for  a  fixed  pru  e,  which  for  simple  drugs  was  three 
tarense  an  ounce.  Such  were  the  regulations  of  the  em- 
peror Fredcric.t  The  three  professions  appear  to  hate  been 
Itept  distiaot  a»  eariy  aa  the  time  of  Avenaoar.  who  waa  bom 
ai  SeviUe  in  tlie  elerentb  eentnry.  and  even  in  the  time  of 
C.  lsiis.  fFrcind,  Hixtnria  Medicina,  ed.  Paris,  1735,  4to., 
\>.  -'3.! ;  Le  Clurc.  ///«/.  f/^  la  Med.,  p.  334.)  These coustitu- 
uon-.  and  the  privdoijes  of  the  university  of  Salerno,  were 
conHrmed  and  extended  by  other  princes,  and  were  in  force  in 
modeni  times.  They  are  the  most  antient  medical  statutes 
in  E«rope»and  abow  the  atato  of  the  medical  professiooa  in 
thow  early  tithe*.  Wbeo  fblly  established,  the  nntvenity 
consisted  of  ten  do<rtors,  of  whom  the  eldest  had  the  title  of 
prior.  Their  common  seal  bore  the  image  of  St.  Matthew, 
their  patron  saint,  whose  body  had  been  given  to  them  by 
Robert  GuiscanI,  and  the  in*cripiion of  Civifas  H ippocratis.' 
Studenta  were  admitted  to  theuoolorate  by  the  Aolemn  form 
of  having  a  Iwoli  put  into  their  hands,  a  ring  on  their  Angers, 
aerownof  laoiel  on  their  heads,  and  a  kiss  on  their  cheeks. 
(Mazu,cap.  ix.;  Frcind. //t«/.ilfedL)  Tlie  medical  aeienoe  of 
the  Arabians,  thus  intnxUiced  into  Salerno,  waa  in  subetance 
that  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it  was  derived.  In  the 
tli«)rv  and  cure  of  diseases  they  followed  the  opinions  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen;  not  indeed  in  their  native  sim- 
pUcity>but  often  corrupted  by  their  own  vaiu  and  fanciful 
inventions,  by  the  lupMstitiona  of  astrology,  and  the  follies 
of  alchemy.  (Frcind.  p.  479 ;  Oian^  vol.  iin  p.  119.  tec.  3.) 
Yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  modern  science  of  medicine  owes 
much  to  their  improvements.  They  ^really  extended  the 
Materia  M'.-dica  by  the  introduction  of  many  ethcacious  re- 
medies. They  added  to  the  list  of  medical  plants.  The  first 
but  very  gradual  introduction  of  chemistry  into  medicine  is 
wholly  thMfS  <a«  all  the  chemistry  that  is  to  be  found  in 
(>rcck  writen  relates  to  the  fusion  or  transmutation  of 
metals),  and  many  of  their  formula}  of  compound  medieines 
still  retain  a  place  in  modern  dispensatories.  In  many 
pointsof  practice  they  ventured  to  differ  from  their  masters, 
as  in  less  copious  bleedings,  in  nnldor  pur>;atives,  in  substi- 
tuting sugar  for  honey  in  their  syrups  ;  and  tiiey  Hrsl  gra. 
tidied  the  eyes  and  the  taste  of  their  patients  by  clothing 
their  proseripUons  in  gold  and  silver  Iraf— a  luxury  which 
conthiued  till  within  the  last  few  years. 

Under  the  title  *Re<;iraen  Sanilatis  Salernitaniim.' we 
pos»e*!i  a  collection  of  diettitical  precepts,  written  thielly  in 
Latin  rhymitii;  hexameter».J  Ino  ywern  is  deilicated,  by 
the  Medtical  School  at  Salerno,  to  Robert,  son  of  William  the 
Canqaonir«wlM>  is  styled  king  of  England,  and  was  probably 
compoeed  by  a  physician  of  8aleme»  at  the  beginning  of  the 
(eleventh  eentory.  Johannes  do  Medidlano  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  it,  which  opinion  was  first  started, 
m  l(i4'J,  by  Zacharias Sylvius,  on  accoiuit  uf  some  manuscripts 
(om-of  (hem  a.saldas  141b)  which  hud  his  name  in  tbeinscrip- 
t  nn ;  however,  neiibfor  the  carhent  commentators  and  editors 
iiur  the  oldest  nanuscriptS  make  mention  of  his  name. 
The  number  of  the  verses  varies  much  in  different  nianu- 

*  A  zoltl  Cilia  which  weighed  tweai;  eraiu*.  amd  woald  now  be  worth  toai 
thiUinti  and  l»o  |M-nc«.  '  goilibvt  UDrii  eomptltatl  |l|«q|lllllfM  SoiMiib  at 
ijiiu'.ibet  florvno  fro  vtx  tareaU,  rt  qiialibel  Utt<>al  pxv  dnoliM  Omliail,  •! 
qu  ililx't  Carolino  \'t.)  il^c^fn  granW  ( l>ner»ngr.) 

f  OlniuMJO*.  vol  ii  .|i.-'-H7  Till.' Cjn»ti|iUk.m»  «r«  in  initiT  BolliTlinnn :  iln" 
lA>t  it  P.  P*<ill. '  CBOetaAl  Kkrbamrura  Xjugn  Attti<|ui.'  3  vol*,  tul.,  Vvuice. 
1/91.  ia  *ul  I.,  p.  367.  a—  tlw  ■  Bpiiilss  ftsw  *»  Vtowl*.  nradulat  el»»- 
c'tlnr..'  lib  Hi , •jKint.  10.  II.  IS.  TlM  CtautilnUoa  ia MMllM  •  O* PHillaWll 

;  »ve  Sir  Atex.mi.  T  Cruke'.  •  VNviy  on  Rliymiac  Latin  V«rM.'  Oxbn), 
et0«o  Svo.  tUSB  and       Prafaca  tu  hU  cdUoa  vt  VBm  •  lUgiaMn  aanitatia 


scnptSi  aa  tlio  poem  in  the  mid<lic  ages  received  bv  dcgreea 
raanysponona  odditions.  The  oldest  editions,  with' the  eoni- 
mentaiy  of  AmaMns  de  ViHanota,  have  only  three  hundred 

nnd  sixty-four  verses,  which  may  therefore  be  confsidered  as 
the  only  ^'"^""16  one*,  since  Arnaldus.  who  live<l  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  ami  passed  some  lime  at  Salerno,  had 
certainly  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  most  accurate 
copy  of  the  poem.  The  \i  liole  work  was  mtwh  esteeilied,not 
only  in  tbe  middle  ages,  but  also  as  late  aa  the  aevenieenlb 
century, and  it  is  at  the  present  time  an  important  soeree  of  ' 
■.nfirmation  respecting  the  stato  of  medicine  in  that  a^e.  ; 
As  it  was  not  designed  for  physicians,  but  for  an  ualearnt'd  • 
sovereign,  and  fur  f;enci  al  use,  its  object  was  rather  the  pre- 
i>er\'atiun  of  health  than  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  means 
preasribed  for  this  purpose  consist  in  the  due  observation  of 
the  six  non-naturals  (strangely  so  called  because  they  are 
taUmait  and  not  parts  of  the  noterof  body),  air.  food,  ex- 
ercise, sleep,  the  excretions,  and  the  pas-ions.  Td  tliese 
heads  may  bo  reduced  the  various  rules  uf  livmi,'  in  a  salu- 
brious air  and  observing  the  changeful  si  a^nns;  the  minute 
detail  of  all  kinds  of  meat  and  dnnk,  and  the  qualities  ot 
herb*,  which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  poem ;  frequent 
exercise  and  ablutions,  avoiding  sleep  at  improper  times* 
not  neglecting  tbe  calls  of  nature,  and  avoiding  caies  and 
all  other  violent  agitations  of  the  mind.  The  number  of 
editions  that  have  been  published  of  this  work  is  im 
mense.  A  complete  list  of  them  is  prefixed  to  Acker 
mann's  edition,  Stendul,  1790,  8vo.;  Sir  Alexander  Croke  s, 
Oxford,  1830,  crown  8vo. ;  and  in  Choulant's  Handbiich  der 
Biieherkunde  Jut  die  Aeliere  Mmlidn,  Leipc.,  18i8>  (fvo. 
{.(mm  which  two  last  works  the  preoeding  account  has  been 
principally  abridged).  The  best  commentary  is  that  by 
Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova,  which  has  been  very  frequently 
reprinted,  and  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  erlitions  since  published.  It  was  first  publtslied  at 
Montpelier.  1480,  4to.  Two  of  the  most  useful  and  va- 
luable editions  (though  without  the  (Jomroentary  of  Ar- 
naldus) are  Ackermann's  and  Cruke's  mentioned  above. 
The  work  has  also  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
English.  Italian,  Dutch,  &c. ;  and  upon  the  whole  no 
medical  work  nppoara  over  to  tamvo  o^joyod  greater  popu- 
larity. 

SALE'RNO,  THE  PROVINCE  OF.  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrative  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  called  also 
'  Principalo  Cilra,'  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  proviDce 
of  Prineipato  Ultra,  west  by  the  gulf  of  Salerno  and  by  the 
province  of  Naples,  south  by  the  gulf  of  Policastro,  and  east 
by  the  province  of  Basihcata.  The  province  of  Sakino  lie* 
west  of  the  central  rids^e  of  the  Apenniiie*,  and  between 
tliiil  and  tbe  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  except  a  small 
])or(ion  whtcb  spreads  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, about  the  sources  of  the  river  Agri-  [Basilicata.* 
The  length  of  the  province  is  about  BO  miles  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  its  average  breadth  ia  about  30  miles. 
The  central  and  lart^  :  v  it  of  the  province  C{insi-,ts  of  ilie 
basin  of  tbe  Sele  and  Us  aliiuents.  The  Sele  (Silaru>)  ri?e> 
in  the  cential  Aiiennines  near  Cx)nza,  Hows  in  a  south-west 
direction,  and  is  joined  about  half-way  betwe.'^n  its  ^iourco 
and  tbe  sea  by  the  TanagronrRio  Negro, wUeh  comes  fronj 
the  aoutb-eaitt.  and  whiob  has  a  longer  oouiae  than  the 
Sele  itself,  being  joined,  before  its  eonlnenee  with  tbeSde, 
hy  the  Rio  Bianco,  wbii^  deaeonds  ftom  the  Apennines  of 
Muro  in  Basilicata. 

Tbe  valley  of  the  Tanngro  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  a 
detached  riilge  called  Monte  Alburno.  which  runs  about 
twenty  miles  from  north-west  to  south-cast.  West  of  the 
Albnmo  is  the  valley  of  the  Pietta  or  Galore,  which  mtera 
the  Sele  a  fow  miles  above  its  «tuory.  Tbe  valley  of  the 

Caloic  is  bounded  to  the  south-west  by  anotln  r  ridge,  which 
ri-scs  east  of  Piestum,  and  on  which  «tands  the  town  of  Ca- 
paccio.  South  of  this  ridgu  is  a  fine'  n  j  i  of  lulls  and  ' 
valleys  sloping  towards  the  coast,  and  extending  to  tiu- south 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  This  tract  of  couuliy,  which 
was  known  to  the  antienta  by  the  name  of '  Paatanffi  valley' 
is  now  called  *  II  Cilento,'  from  tbe  small  tiver  Alemo  which 
flows  throufjh  it.  [P*STtJM.]  The  re{,'ion  of  the  Cilento  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  sorts  of  fi  uit,  and  it  contains 
good  pasture:  the  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  industry 
and  honesty.  Tbey  have  numerous  ci^sting  vei^eis.  with 
which  they  trade  with  Salerno  ami  Naples.  This  district 
contains  many  villages,  and  above  lUO.UOO  inhabitants.  A 
road  kaa  been  oonstraotad  of  late  years  Irom  Salerno  to 
VallOt  wbidi  ia  the  principal  town  of  this  aedudcd  distriot, 
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The  town  of  Policastro  was  formerly  of  some  imporlanrc, 
but  boing  sacked  and  half  destroyed  bjr  the  Turks  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  has  never  recoverea,  and  is  now  an  in- 
lignifleant  place.  Sapri,  which  is  farlher  east  in  the  inner* 
most  recess  of  the  sulf  of  FluUcMtiOb  is  &  place ol  Muna  trnde^ 
and  iias  a  natural  narbour. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  as  far  as 
Gape  Campanella,  beloiit^  also  to  tlie  province  of  Salerno. 
The  towns  of  VieSri,  La  Scala.  Posilano,  Amalfi,  and  Ma- 

Caro  in  this  district,  which  it  remarkably  populout  and 
thy.  The  inliabiianU  in  UMilly  cngMgM  ia  auuilime 
trade.  [Amalfi.] 

A  long  ridge,  which  is  an  offset  of  the  central  Apennines, 
runs  m  a  \vcslwai<l  direction,  dividing  the  province  of 
Salerno  frotu  itiut  of  Avellaio  or  Pnncipaio  Ultra,  and  then 
running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula  uf  Sorrento. 
This  ridge  forms  a  nalnral  boundary  between  the  plain  of 
Campani*  and  tbe  basin  of  the  Sele.  The  administrative 
province  of  Salerno  however  includes  also  f  district  aortbof 
this  ridge,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarno.  The  tttwns 
<  f  No<  t>ra  and  Sano  lis  in  tbJs  dialrict.  [Nocn*  dki 
Pagan  I.  J 

Salsbnu  (the  Roman  Salemum),  tbe  capital  of  the  pro- 
vinoe,  and  an  archbishop's  see,  U'a  walled  town  of  1 1,000 
inbabitants.  finely  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  tract  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
An  old  Norman  castle  rises  on  a  cliff  above  the  top  The 
luirbuur  of  Salerno  is  only  suited  tor  small  vessels.  Salerno 
has  a  royul  lyceuoi.  a  court  of  justice  lor  tbe  proviace^  a 
theatre,  and  many  churches  and  convents.  The  most  re- 
markal»le  building  is  the  cathedral,  built  or  restored  in  the 
etotenth  century,  bv  Robert  Onlseard,  the  Nomen  eon> 
queror,  who  adorned  it  with  columns  of  porphyry,  a  mosaic 
pavement,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  which  he  look 
from  Pipstum.  Atuonti  the  modern  buddini;-.  iliv  p;ilu -i'  i  f 
the  intcndente,  or  governor,  is  considered  handsome.  The 
quay  along  the  aea>sbore  is  a  fine  promenade.  An  annual 
fair  of  both  oatice  and  finneten  ^oods  is  held  at  Salenw  in 
the  nwnth  of  Seplember,  wbi%  is  the  meet  eooaidenUe  ia 
the  kingdoBt  and  it  reMWtad  In  by  all  the  nMrehanls  bun 
Naples. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  are :  I,  \a  (Java,  a  town  of  SOOO  inhabitants, 
and  a  bishop's  see,  delightfully  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
Apennines,  on  the  bif^h  road  from  N^les  to  Sslamo.  The 
population  ia  chiefly  employed  in  manuflKitiiring  linen, 
silk  and  cotton  stuff-i  and  pottery.  Tlie  neiehbouring  Be- 
nedictine convent  has  a  valuable  library  of  MSS.  and  some 
good  paintings.  2,  Sarno,  a  considerable  town  in  (he  pi  am 
of  Campania,  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  five  miloi 
nortii  of  Nocera.  has  several  convents  and  churches,  and 
about  I0»000  inhabitants.  S.  Eboti,  in  a  plain  aouth-eestof 
Sateino,  and  on  tho  high  road  to  Osbbria,  where  the  road  to 
Premium  branches  off  to  thn  south,  is  a  poor  town  with  about 
iUUU  iiihnbiLulitij.  4,  Molitcrno,  a  tnwn  m  llio  Apcnnmcs, 
on  the  borders  of  Basilicatu,  and  near  the  ^lurces  of  tho 
Acri,  has  600U  inhabitants,  and  givcm  the  tuie  of  prince  to  a 
IwMupolitan  family,  the  late  representative  of  which  figured 
in  the  lerolutions  of  the  country  at  the  chne  of  the  last 
century. 

The  population  of  the  province  amounts  to  about  513,000 
inhabitants,  distributed  among  161  communes.  Of  this  po- 
pol.itiiiii  ab(n;t  <J4,00U  are  owners  of  land  or  houses,  23.3, HOO 
iire  agricultural  labourers,  470U  are  seafsring  men,  tiQti 
priests,  1049  moaks*  and  980  nuns.  The  n u mber  of  vessels 
iMlonging  to  the  province  comista  of  about  275,  including 
ftsbini^boats.  (Serristori,  SlofM&a  d Italia;  Petroni, 
Cmrirneiitn  d/'  Iteuli  Dominj.) 

SALFURU,  ono  of  the  six  hundreds  info  which  the 
county  of  Lancaster  is  divided  [[..awcashire],  contains  seven 
market-towns — Manchester,  Bolton,  Bury,  Ashtoii-under- 
Lyne,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  and  Saiford;  and  con.<ii&ts  of  the 
following  cleieo  parishes:—!,  Bolton  DiTision— Bolton, 
Hury.  Dean.  Radeliflb,  Wiean ;  2,  Mandiester  Division^ 
iJeswick  fcxtra  parochial),  Eci  Ics.  Manchester.  Prestwiclt- 
eum-Oldham  :  3,  Middleton  Division— Middleton.  Prest- 
Wich-cum  Oldiiam,  Rochdale.  Tiie>e  parishes  comprise  one 
hundred  tuwn.'ihifM.  The  district  contains  tho  folk>wing 
canals:  the  Duke  of  Bridgcwater's,  the  Bolton,  Bury,  and 
Manchester,  the  Stockport,  the  Hoohdale,  tbe  Woraloy  end 
Wigan,  and  the  Leeds  and  liverpoOl.  From  Manchester, 
vhich  maybe  practically  considered  as  its  centre,  railways  I 
now  run  iu  almost  every  direction — to  Liverpool,  Bolton, 


Lec'tia^  Bii  luiaghuiii,  Loiiduii,  .Sluokpoit,  Preston.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  and  rivulets  are  the  Mersey,  Irweli.  Tame,  Med- 
lock.  Irk,  Roch,  and  Calder.  The  hundred  is  tweutj-two 
miles  in  length  from  ewt  to«e«l^  and  nineteen  in  hraadth 
fram  mnaih  to  aoirth. 

At  the  original  division  of  parishes  Sallbrd  waa  Ouitf 
peopled,  h  i<  li  accounts  fur  there  being  so  few  in  this  now 
crowded  di»iru:l.  Few  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  reside 
in  their  antient  mansions,  most  of  them  having  sought  a 
retreat  where  land  is  less  valuable  and  rural  enjoyments  are 
less  encroached  on  by  manufactnrinf  occupations. 

There  is  a  great  contrmt  between  this  hundred  at  tbe 
time  of  the  Conquest  and  at  the  present  day.  At  the  former 
time  it  containea  only  the  towns  of  Saiford,  Mancbi'':.  Rad- 
clilTe,  and  Rochdale.  Atpresentthc  whole  region  l»  t  owered 
with  towns  and  villages  ;  and  instead  of  sending  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  one  baron,  tbe  hundred  of  Saiford  now 
sends  ten  members  to  Parliament,  exclusive  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire.  In  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  the  hundred  of 
Saiford,  then  held  of  the  king,  yielded  only  37/.  4#.  to  {he 
r  v,  ^il  li  vnuic;  while  in  the  year  IS'29  its  parishes  and 
townsiiips  were  valued  at  1,554,314^.  per  annum,  and  paid 
3238/.  to  the  county  ril^it|ion  an  aMaasment  of  one  half- 
penny  in  the  pound. 

Within  the  last  century  the  faierease  of  popnhtioo  and  of 
property  in  Saiford  hundred  has  been  very  great,  owing 
chietiy  to  its  being  tbe  great  seat  of  the  cotton-manufacture. 
In  1831  it  had  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  ar^ncaUure 
6130,  and  of  &milies  chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures 96,172.  In  1801  the  population  was  281,413, 
which  in  1811  had  risen  to  356,734,  and  in  1 83 1  bad  reached 
612,414.  This  growth  Iiaa  been  most  decided  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  Mancoester.  Tbe  following  table,  exhibiting 
the  rateable  value  in  twenty  different  townships  at  three 
3  fferent  periods,  shows  the  ^  i  l  1 1  inoreas*  whioll  U«  taksB 
place  in  this  manufacturing  iisii;  I  :— 


Assestmeni  for  County  Rate  in  Twenty  Townahipt. 


TowaiUfs. 

Yasrly  Vala«i 
lUft. 

Yeaxif  vdaa. 

Mandieeter  , 

• 

£308.739 

£871.749 

£799.640 

Saiford 

47,910 

100,068 

160,496 

Chorltun-on-Medlock  1<J.4S4 

C6.045 

137.651 

Ardwick  . 

■ 

11,097 

13,004 

39,316 

Pendleton 

lfi.425 

26.835 

48,363 

Cheetham 

• 

8,5J4 

i; -1,030 

38.983 

AshtonHinder*Lyne 

33.548 

143.813 

Oldham 

• 

99,970 

S4.79S 

107.600 

Bury 

• 

lfi,5.16 

Blackburn 

• 

37,624 

&3.7ifa 

Preston  . 

« 

34.936 

80,984 

129.766 

Great  Bolton 

■ 

97,861 

63,865 

93.915 

Little  Bolton 

11.735 

23,680 

47,110 

Over  Darwin 

* 

6.629 

10.207 

16,966 

Haslinfden  . 

8.479 

11.469 

17,960 

Crunipsall 

2,910 

4,933 

13.237 

Failswortli 

4, (I'll 

5,450 

8.5 1 4 

Stretford  ♦ 

• 

7,060 

1J,3j7 

21.676 

Pilkington  « 
Preatmeh 

12.193 

26.611 

32.675 

• 

fib699 

9.361 

11.36$ 

£647,416  £1.064,980  £l.928.03S 

The  increase,  great  as  it  is  in  the  yearly  value  of  ratr 
able  property  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  vhidl  hai 
more  than  MnUed  einee  1815^  is  yet  in  a  Ins  ratio  of  ia* 

crease  than  many  other  townships;  and  the  aggn.<^l« 
amount  of  value  of  the  twenty  townships  has  nearly  trebled 
within  the  twenty-five  yeans.  The  ;i;.yM_rUo  value  of  rat*- 
able  properly  in  all  lite  twenty  townships  (including  Man- 
cheater)  in  1815,  viz.  647,416/!.  is  exceeded  by  tbe  pr«s«U 
value  of  wonerty  in  the  townhip  of  Manefaaatarnlonn,  w. 
722.6401 

For  many  years  a  house  of  oorrcction  at  Hunt's  Bank  in 
Manchester,  now  occupied  as  tho  Qistlo  Inn,  had  served  for 
a  common  gaol,  as  well  for  the  lit  a  :i  of  Manchester  as  for 
the  hundred  of  Saiford;  but  in  the  year  1782  an  act  o( 
parliament  was  obtained  for  the  erection  of  the  New  liaiU^ 
Priton  on  the  right  Imnk  of  the  Irwell.  and  on  the  29ndef 
May,  1 787.  the  wundations  of  the  gaol  were  laid,  t^rt  of 
Uie  inscription  on  the  foundation-stone  runs  thus:  'ilu'. 
there  may  remain  to  posterity  a  monument  of  the  alf.'cti«fi 
ami  ^r  iitude  of  this  county  totl  it  n.i  l  i  \.  e  dent  porwo 
who  hath  to  fully  proved  tbe  wisdom  and  humaniij  of 
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separate  and  solitary  confinement  of  offeadeiii  this  prison 
is  inscribed  with  tbc  name  of  JoHx  HoWASDip'  In  April. 
1790.*this  saol and  penitantiaiy  Immim'  was  apweil  fiurtbe 
reeeption  of  priM»«n. 

It  is  uMf  of  the  best  conducted  prisons  in  England.  Tlic 
officers  arc  appointwl  by  the  magistrates  of  tiie  hundred. 
The  majority  of  male  prisoners  are  employed  in  weaving, 
hator  sluM  making,  tailoring,  or  on  the  tread-milLs,  of  which 
tKorotM  six.  The  female  prisoners  are  occupied  in  weaving, 
Rewinf ,  wuhing,  and  headin);  pins.  Tbe  proceed*  Ixom  the 
I^riaonen*  earning  in  1835  amounted  to  524/.  In  summCT 
the  prisoners  rise  and  go  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
continue  their  labour  to  t)m»umc  hour  in  llie  evening,  with 
the  allowance  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for 
dinner,  and  an  bour  on  quitting  work.  In  winter  their 
boon  of  Ubonr  aw  legulated  hy  the  extent  of  daylight 
Prayers  are  lead  every  morning,  and  divine  service  u  per- 
ibraed  twice  on  the  Sunday.  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and 
tnicts  are  distribuln  l  imong  the  prisoners  by  the  chaplain. 
In  the  month  of  November,  lb34,  tb«  i^ilent  system  was 
introduced.  The  Rross  expenditure  for  the  year  1S37-8  was 
8256/.  Tbe  total  numoer  of  persons  confined  in  the 
pfiwm  in  (be  eomae  oC  tbe  year  ending  October,  1 S3C,  was 
,  nainely,  4713  males  aod  1868  finnaleii    It  is  oapable 


of  eontainmg  at  one  time  ^S3  mole  and  214  female  prison* 
ers,  in  all  797.  Tbe  average  number  is  700.  The  cost  ef 
a  Bale  jpisonsr  to  about  2dL  a  day ;  of  a  female,  l|ki.  a-day. 
For  the  year  1837<8  then  was  expended  in  (bod  for  the 

prisoner*  the  sum  of  2534f. ;  namely,  for  bread,  meal,  peas, 
salt,  and  pepper,  17.34/.;  for  bulcliers'  meat.  505/.;  for 
potatoes  296/.  K  ni  .J  ij.  17Q4  to  Jan.  1838,  there  Were 
94,340  persons  committed.  The  sum  paid  in  salaries  for 
tbe  year  1835  was  2231/.  I4«.  Bd.  By  a  return  of  prisonera 
ia  the  New  Bailey,  who  ai*  kaowii  to  have  been  at  large 
comfBitting  depredathms  Ibr  the  time  specified,  it  appears 
that  40  thieveii  h-.id  been  plundering  for  a  year,  50  for  two 
Tears,  17  for  thtec  vtars,  10  for  four  years,  5  for  five  yean 
1  for  six  years,  3  for  seven  years,  and  I  for  nine  years;— 
total  127  prisoners.  The  average  duration  of  each  prison- 
er's career  of  depredation  before  the  imprisonment  is  two 
years  and  three  mootbs.  Joveitile  delioquency  abounds 
in  the  dislriet  The  namher  of  oflSsnders  of  twenty  years 
of  a<^eand  under  who  annually  pass  through  it  is  1000, 
but  the  number  brought  before  the  magistrates  in  one  year 
is  4000.  The  crime  whicii  these  numtxirs  indicate  is  how^ 
ever  committed  by  a  comparatively  small  oumber  of  petsoiil» 
and  by  the  same  round  of  offenders.  The  fbllowi^g  taUaa 
gin  valuable  infiKmatiaB  m  thto  impoclaiit  auhjeek 


Jgu,  8eg,  Offenc€$,  Degree  of  Education,  and  Retult  qf  Trial  qf  the  PHtonert  of  Tuenty  Yean  qf  Age  md 
imier»  tommMtd  to  the  New  BaUty  Seuions,  from  <Ae  I3tk  qf  OetoAar,  1838,  le  the  Utk  qf  Febnmyt  1840^ 
llframA    Ai^  Seniima  hud  during  that  period. 
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SALFOUD,  B  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Manchester 
ud  hundred  of  Salford,  is  divided  from  Manchester  by  the 
rtrer  Irwell,  over  which  there  are  five  briiigcs  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  Till  the  puiing  of  the  Reform  Aet  H 
vtM  eonsidereil  a«  little  more  than  a  tnbarb  orManehetter. 
wilh  which  it  is  still  intimately  contucte  l  1  \  f  nmmercial, 
sooial,  and  ilamestic  relations.  Il  is  now  however  a  largo, 
populous,  and  improving  town,  havmR  its  own  municipal 
government,  and  returning  a  nicmbei  ••brliaoient.  S»al- 
ford  may  bevieiwed  either  as  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
MancbHter,  or  M  »  borough  eompriiing  three  other  town« 
shipt. 

In  1773-4  an  enumeration  of  the  houses  an<l  inhahllant? 
in  the  town  and  parish  of  Maiic!R"*tcr  was  taken  from  an 
actual  iturvoy,  and  deposited  by  Dr.  John  \Vhtttaker»  Afnil 
27.  m  the  cc^lcgc  1ibntr>'.  [MANCHErrsK.] 


r.imitle«. 

Femala*. 

Married. 

widow*. 

Han- 

34U2 

5317 

10,548 

11.933 

7724 

432 

1064 

cbeeter 

Rallbid 

866 

1099 

2.248 

2.517 

1775 

89 

149 

In  IMl  the  popnietioii  of  the  towmhip  mi  13.tl1> 

in  1831  it  hnd  reached  40.786. 

Hi</ory.— Aceordin;  to  Whittaler.  Salford  bignifies  the 
Sal  or  Hall  at  the  Ford,  that  h,  the  )>assage  across  the  Irwell 
near  which  the  mansion  of  the  ihaoe  was  situated.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  hundred,  of  which  originally  it  was  the  head. 
On  the  general  partition  of  the  country,  the  hundred  was 
releined  by  the  erown,  end  for  this  reason  the  town  of  Sal- 
ford has  ever  been  independent  of  the  Lord  of  Manchester, 
and  continues  to  the  present  time  annexed  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  lieu  of  the  provision*  h  the  township  of 
Salford  originally  BuppU«d  to  the  oflicers  of  the  crown,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Confessor  it  contributed  to  the  Exchequer 
the  annual  aum  of  HJL  4*^  including  the  farmed  profits  of 
the  hundred  court,  as  well  as  the  rents  of  the  demesne 
lands.  The  town  of  Salford  with  the  lands  between  the 
Ribble  and  the  Mersey  were  purchased  in  the  ^car  1227, 
from  Roger  de  Maresey  by  Ranulph  dc  Blundeville,  earl  of 
Chester,  who  in  the  13th  Henry  ill.  received  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  purchase,  and  thereupon  granted  a  charter  creat- 
ing Salforo  a  free  borough.  In  consequence  of  this  grant, 
too  boroushroeva^  OOltttKblOi*  and  burgesses  of  Salford 
doleiminad,  at  a  general  meeting  hdd  on  the  16th  June, 
1830,  to  adopt  and  use  as  a  common  seal  for  the  boroueh 
of  Salford,  the  arms  of  Ranulph  da  Blundeville.  This 
charter  is  subiUutiail}'  the  same  as  the  Manchester  charter, 

Knted  by  Thomas  de  Grelley  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
principal  difference  consisting  in  a  provision  '  that  every 
butveM  ihaU  have  one  acre  attached  to  his  burgage,  paying 
tVMve  penee  for  all  rents  belonging  to  that  burgage. 

Satfbrd  is  nndor  the  government  of  a  boRraghreeve  and 
constables.  Antienlly  the  duly  of  the  horou!;hrcevo  was  to 
coUet-l  the  rciiu  and  tolls  of  iho  land  fur  the  lord,  as  his 
badiff,  and  to  be  the  chief  pledge  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  At  present  the  duties  of  the  boroughreevo  are  to 
eonvene  and  preside  at  public  meetings,  to  correspond  with 

¥ublic  bodies,  and  to  distribute  certain  charitable  bequests, 
heae  officers  are  elected  by  a  jury,  summoned  by  the 
deptity-stowanl  of  the  hundred,  at  the  king's  Michaelmas 
Leet  of  Salfiid  luindred.  By  an  act  of  parliament  obtained 
in  the  year  the  police  of  Salford  wus  separated  from 

that  of  Manchester,  and  placed  under  a  body  of  men  nomi- 
nated '  the  Commit«sioners  Ibr  bottt-r  deaniiing,  lighting, 
watching,  and  regulating  the  town  of  Salford,*  under  whose 
eoninil  the  township  still  remains.  The  commissioners 
are  the  borougbreeve  and  constables  for  the  time  being,  and 
1 20  persons  occupiers  of  one  or  more  tenements  as.scsscd 
at  20/.  a  year  clear,  or  persons  rate<l  below  ihal  amount  but 
being  owners  of  property  producing  30/.  a  year  clear,  to  be 
•leeled  eommis^ianers  b^  all  persons  assessed  to  the  vdief 
of  the  poor.  The  oommiasioQers  nominate  the  survaron  of 
highways.  In  1820  Messrs,  Appleby,  Clay,  and  Fisher 
erected  gas-works  in  Clowes  Street,  from  which  Salford 
was  supplied  by  contract  until  December,  18.31.  The  pre- 
sent ga»-works  are  in  Latnb  Lane,  near  the  centre  of  the 
U>wnt>hip,  and  arc  the  property  of  the  lay-payers.  They  were 
tMflted  in  l^s  under  anaelof  parliament;  the  profits  are 
appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  town,  the  oxteosbn 
of  the  vork*.  and  tbo  liquidailon  of  tlm  dobi. 


the  price,  R*.  per  1000  cubic  feet  Tlio  works  arc  managed 
by  a  Board  of  Directors  ehwsen  annually  from  the  general 
body  of  commissioners.  The  expenditure  of  the  commis- 
sionocs  of  poUee.  firom  June*  1839,  to  June,  1840,  was  871 IL 
Within  the  same  time  38101.  were  eirpended  by  the  'In* 
provcment  G^mmittee.' 

Salford  IS  rich  in  foundations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
which  materially  diminish  the  poors'  rale.  Some  of  these 
charities  would  liavobeen  more  pruduottve.  if  they  had  been 
formerly  a^  well  managed  as  they  are  at  present  In  1840 
Salford  came  under  the  regulations  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 
Hie  fbllowinf^  statements  rest  on  the  authority  of  onn  of 
the  constables: — The  avcra2;e  ninTib  rafpaup».TS  for  Salford 
(the  township)  for  the  quarter  ending  December,  1 S40, 
Receiving  out-door  relief  .  ,  .  700 
Receiving  in^loor  relief    •    .    .  316 

ATOngo  relief  par  bead  sboul  1$,  0|(f.  a  week. 

Aummiuitt  m  Sal/ordfor  At  Aors*  Bate,  1840. 

Number.  Aneurramto 

10/.  and  upwaida  3779  Net  rental  £104, 12 
Under  lOA    .      .   7827  Do.        47,03u  15 

The  aaaesiment  is  taken  on  the  gross  rental,  allowing 

5  per  cent,  for  repairs  on  property  above  10/.,  and  10  per 
cent,  ou  all  under  10/.,  and  this  forms  the  net  rental  and 
the  assessments  as  above. 

The  expenses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  other  c-harges, 
eseapt  those  of  county  and  pariik  bighwayi,  ate  aa  fbl- 
lom: — 

1ftS4*6      .  .    £4,974  1!  4 

isrr-l  5  ,  .  .  4,399  17  2 
1H35G  .  .  .  4.061  1  8 
Is.-Jd-Z  4,387   ft  S 

1837-8,  the  last  year  before  )  ^       |^  ^ 
the  Union     •     •    f  ' 


ef-ges 


The  quantity 

in  1688  was  twentv^ix  mnUontof  coMn  tet; 


Total  in  5  yean      .  £26.346  9 

Yearly  avcrae;e  6.869  6 

Expenditure  from  25lh  Decem- 
ber, 18.TJ,  to  25th  December, 
1840  (being  the  first  year 
'   the  Union)  .  6,59t  17 


4 

16 


Psid  for  county  and  parish 

highway-rfttfts  for  the  5  years 
previous  to  the  Union  . 
Yearly  average  .        ■  • 
Paid  liast  year   .      •  • 


-X  1,323  tl  11 


7,520 
1,504 
2,094 


9  4 
1  10 
1  J 


689  19  3 


Making  tegedier  an  annoal  increase  of    £1,913  11  s 

Sal/ord  Forough,~-By  the  Aet '  For  amendingthe  lepr^ 
sentation  of  England  and  Wales,*  Salford  was  constituted  a 
parliamentary  borough,  with  the  privilege  of  sending  one 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  borough  includes 
the  townships  uf  Salford,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  po- 
pulation in  1831,  40.876  ;  of  Broughton,  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester,  population  1589;  of  Pendleton,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Ecdes,  popolaCbn  8435  ;  and  Pendlebary.  in 
Eccles  also,  population  1656:  making  in  the  whole  a  pope* 
lation  of  52.456.  Since  1831  the  population  has  increased 
very  much,  as  maybe  inferred  fn  in  tin  increase  of  the  pa.-- 
liumcntary  constituency.  ThetnUil  iiuiabcrof  persons  w bote 
names  stood  at  the  first  election  in  1h3.:  on  the  revised  list 
was  1498  ;  in  1834  the  number  had  risen  to  2165 ;  in  183i 
to  2335 ;  in  1836  to  9638.  In  IS39,  in  consequence  of  bad 
times,  it  had  fallen  to  2549.  which  number  was  diminished 
in  1840  to  2443,  showing  an  ineraase  of  about  a  thousand 
voters  to  the  constituency  in  eight  years,  three  of  which  wen 
\eara  of  great  commercial  difficulty.  The  first  election  was 
m  lb3i'. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  property  in  Salford  has  been  verr 
great.  In  1704  Thomas  Dickinsor  ^ve  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  a  house  and  land  in  Salfom.  which  then  produced 
8f.  10*.  a  year,  but  in  1798.  401.  a  year.  In  1630  Hum- 
phrey Booth  gave  lands  in  Oldfleld  I^ne  and  Gravel  Lane 
fur  thrt  repairs  of  Salford  chapel  and  the  surplus  far  tb« 
poor,  value  44/.  annual  rent,  which  in  ir9S  produced  232/. 
H)<f.,  and  in  1^40  not  less  than  629/.  Of  the  township  «f 
Broughton,  consistingof  1664  statute  acres,  870  are  poewised 
by  tlju  Rev.  John  Cloves,  an  estate  which,  in  the  In^t  f.vt 
years,  has  more  than  doubled  ila  rental,  although  little  laori 
 ham  been  said  in  the  vhaln, 
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MmufactuMifDM  Ibtlowing  table  shows  the  ttUlOl  to 

which  niunufactures  are  carried  in  the  borough : — 

ttutn  and  H'aler  Puicer  in  the  Boroueh  qf  Sai/ord,  Jrom  a  Re- 
paH  ^tkt  MmtehtaltrStaiiMeia  Society,  June,  1837. 
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The  condition  of  the  working  ctassL-s  was  inquiri^d  into  in 
the  years  1834-S-C.  bv  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society, 
from  whose  published  ^port  we  take  the  fiillowiog  details : — 
In  Sdlbrd  tne  proportion  which  the  popotetion  eBMBiiMd 
bore  to  the  total  population  (estimalM  «t  M,M9>  was  74 
per  cent ;  72  per  cent,  of  the  bouses  tie  reported  as  com* 
toriable;  8  per  ct-iit.  of  the  working  population  resided  in 
collar*— generally  two  rooms,  one  for  sleeping,  the  other 
fbr  all  other  purpose^ ;  HUH  single  rooms  constituted  each 
a  dwelling;  9538  dwellings,  at  an  average  weekly  rent  of 
St.  likL  give  an  annual  rental  of  3389  penons 

oceupied  eeUanf  4991  ehildren  were  receiving  wages; 
13,529  ehildren  were  under  13  yean  of  age;  C888  above; 
total  20,117  children:  10,-2'20  children  w.  ri^  staled  by  their 
pareiilJi  to  be  in  attendance  at  a  Sunday  or  a  day  school ; 
21,863  persons  cuuld  write  or  read.  The  niemUtr-i  of  the 
Bstabliithed  Church  amounted  to  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  many,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  WON  only 
two  beds  10  b  mnily  of  five  or  lix  penona  of  bothiami. 

NotwitbstandhiR  the  prenore  in  the  eoonnereial  world 
which  prevailed  from  to  18  10.  the  Committee  of  the 
Manehoster  and  Salford  Bank  fur  Savings  rc|H)rted  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Bank  during 
1840,  which  however  they  partly  attribute  to  the  adoption  of 


£         I.  d. 

Tho  Mnmint  depoeited  in  the  year  ending 

Not.  20,  184Q»  wee  116,048  12  8 

Amoant  withdrawn       „         „  9%A%\  M  0\ 

Amount  remaining  due 

tu  Di'iioaitors     .        „           M  36G,423  18  H 
MuiiiliL-L  (if  Accounts 

remaiuingopen  «       m  13,453 

Nonbor  of  Deporita  nade         »  88,811* 

Kducation  in  Sa//nrd  ha*  of  late  years  made  r.ipid  pro- 
gress, but  is  still  inadeijuale  to  the  wants  of  the  population. 
From  the  Parochial  Returns  made  to  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
edoestiOB  of  tiie  poor.  Session  1818,  it  appears  that  then 
there  were  two  *  national  schools  for  300  boys  and  as  many 
girls :  also  three  8nnday<«ehools.  two  of  whieh  are  attached 
to  the  chun  h,  of  about  •100,  ami  one  of  200  or  .100,  con- 
cluded by  Melhodists;  besides  which  there  are  three  schools 
for  ailuh^  ■  The  population  is  reported  as  19,114.  The 
Returns  add,  '  the  minister  of  Salford  supposes  all  may 
learn  to  read  who  desira^*  This  extraordinary  sUtement  is 
■ttoated  by  the  aignalttrak  *8aniL  Booth*  miniater.'  In 
1885  the  Stattstifial  Society  of  Manehester  eanaed  an  in- 
quiry to  bo  made  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  l>orotigh 
of  Salford,  when  it  appeared  that  in  a  population  of  60,81U 
(census  1831)  the  numbers  attending  tbavanons  achools 
tu  the  borough  were  12,885,  of  whom 

3«18l  or  8*7  par  eont  of  Um  popnlatioo,  attended  day 

and  evening  aebools  only. 

3,410  or  8*S     «         attended  both  day  and  Sunday 

schools. 

6,344  or  ll  o      ,,      „    attoiick'd  Sund&y-schooU  only. 


12,885  or  23*4  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
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Of  these  about  2236  were  found  to  beetlher  under  S  4Nr 
abotra  15  years  of  age.  leaving  about  10,680  children  be> 
tween  the  as^es  of  6  and  15  under  iitttnietion;  the  total 

number  of  children  between  tbeso  ages  being  eompoted  at 
13,750,  thus  leaving  3100  or  C2J  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
without  any  education.  Above  one-fiuarter  of  iht-  tuunbcr 
receiving  daily  instruction  were  found  in  the  daiue-schools, 
very  few  of  which  possessed  more  than  fragments  of  books ;  iu 
many  cases  no  boolu  at  all  were  to  be  seen,  the  mistress  not  ' 
having  the  moantand  the  parenta  being  without  the  ability 
or  the  inclination  to  procure  them.  Order  and  cleanliness 
were  little  regarded,  and  the  children  were  for  the  most 
part  crowded  in  close  and  dirty  rooms,  m  which  the  «lioU 
business  of  the  school  was  carncil  mi,  ;iikI  where  the  family 
slept.  Some  of  the  teachers  fullouijil  imother  occupation, 
such  as  shop-keeping,  sewing,  washing,  and  the  generality 
of  them  were  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task  of  instruction, 
and  betrayed  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  moat  eommen 
topics. 

Charitifs  uml  Kduruli'jnal  In\tituliuris. — Tlio  Salford 
Mechanics'  ItislUiiiiuu  fuunded  ui  a  general  incclini; 
held  in  the  town-ball,  Sudiuxd,  on  Monday,  the  '2btb  May. 
183S.  '  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  instruct  the  ope 
rative  in  the  principles  of  his  trade  or  emnloyuicnt,  and  in 
other  departments  of  really  useful  knowle«ige,  that  he  mav 
he  enabled  to  undentand  those  fuudamentd  lawa  vhisn 
are  the  key  to  the  various  branches  of  our  arts  and  manu> 
fketures ;  so  that  whilst  he  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  skill 
in  the  practice  of  his  business,  and  consequently  becomes 
mure  valuable  to  his  employers,  be  may  be  hctter  eimhled 
to  secure  to  himself  and  his  family  t'ne  iuca;is  of  comfort 
and  rational  enjoyment.*  The  principal  means  for  carrying 
this  desirable  object  into  effect  are  classes,  lectures,  a 
library,  and  reading-room.  The  Salford  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tution follows  the  general  practice  of  similar  establishments 
in  excluding  'party  polities  and  controversial  theology,' 
subjects  of  the  deepest  and  must  pressing  interest  tn  the 
people,  by  which  in  reality  they  have  given  tluir  minds 
most  of  the  diaciphne  they  have  receive,  and  which  the 
people  ottf^t  to  no  taught  to  treat  and  diaeoas  in  a  proper 
spirit. 

The  suhseription  to  the  inttttution  is  the  paymeni  of  six* 

teen  shillings  annually  in  advance.  The  |;ovemmont  U 
veslwl  in  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  a  president,  six 
vice-prcsideuts,  a  treasurer,  and  twenty  directors,  to  bo  chosen 
annually  by  the  members  out  of  their  own  body,  imme- 
diately on  its  establishment  tlie  institution  began  to  fulfil 
dw  bopes  of  ita  friends.  The  reading-room  was  furnished 
with  Inre  weekly,  ten  monthly,  and  four  quarterly  periodi- 
cals;  classes  were  formed,  and  began  to  study  in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  grammar,  writing,  srchitectuial 
ilra.ving,  ornamental  drawing,  [nTspective  drawing,  mecha- 
nical drawing.  French,  and  olocutioo.  A  society  was  ulnu 
flmnod  Itar  'mutual  improvenant.'  Hm  foundation  of  a 
nuiaaiB  «aa  laid.  A  library  waa  eanmanced.  Several 
eonnea  of  lectoree,  amounting  in  all  to  50,  were  delivered. 
The  Report  for  the  year  1840  slates  the  number  of  members 
as  310,  and  that  the  library  contained  1 159  volumes  and  69 
pamphlets,  Ibo  avera',(c  number  of  daily  deliveries  for  t!iu 
year  being  32  volumes,  and  the  total  number  of  deliveries 
9624  volumaa. 

In  this  year  a  new  inanns  of  usefiilnew  was  devised,  which 
deserves  spedal  notice,  and  may  be  advantageously  imitated 

in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  namely,  sn  exhibition  of 
works  of  art.  manufacture*,  models  of  machinery,  curiosi- 
tic>,  and  antiquities,  with  a  view  tu  the  general  impri.vi'- 
ment  of  the  people,  and  tu  aid  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
Among  other  things,  the  visitor  saw  in  actual  operation 
the  planing-machine,  card-making  machine,  carding,  raving, 
spinning  of  cotton,  glass-engraviog,  Sm,  all  at  work  by 
steam-power.  Lectures  were  delivered  on  the  polarizatkm 
of  light,  chemistry,  bleaching,  and  the  chromatic  fire-cloud. 
Ninety  thousand  persons  passed  through  the  exhibition. 

The  Salford  Lyceum  is  one  of  a  class  of  institutions  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  benefit  the  working  and  the  poorer 
classes.  It  was  established  in  January,  1839.  and  has  for 
its  design  '  to  provide  a  system  of  juvenile  and  adult  educa- 
tion for  both  sexes  of  the  moat  numerous  portion  of  the 
community,  and  to  extend  more  widely  the  taste  and  means 
for  rauial  and  intellectual  cultivniion.'  The  Salford  Lyceum 
embraces,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mecbanica* 
institutions,  the  following  fundamental  objects: — femalo 
ioatractien— tfoning  aiaaw  ara  bold  for  instxuetion  is 
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branches  of  knowledge  most  suited  for  females  in  the  ma 
nufuturing  (listriL-t;  the  newspaper  press— a  news-room  is 
snppliad  with  jouroak  of  all  political  opiniooa;  naaful  re- 
ovation— tiien  are  elaase*  fbr  voeal  and  inaCru mental  music, 
concerts  and  musical  meetings,  and  social  and  festive 
parties ;  clKiiipncss— the  subscription  is  only*two  shillings  a 
quarter.  From  the  Report  for  1840  it  apjwars  the  number 
of  2017  subscriptions  had  been  received  from  the  24th  of 
January,  1839,  to  dw  S4t]i  HmbIi,  1S4I»,  lAidbt  «•  diaMd 
a■lbUows^— 

HenltMiCik  namtfiwtQren^  and  professional  men  48 
Bookkaepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  and  warohouse- 

men  253 

Mechanics,  engineers,  founders,  and  mill-bands  638 
Engravers,  pattetn-dMignera,  and  calico-printers  2bi 
Joiners,  plumbem,  CMVen  ud  gildfln,  nMOW, 

and  iwiotMt  179 

ButeMfSt  beken^  nd  bnwen  .  •  •  27 
Shopkeopccs,  tailors,  drapers,  and  shoemakers  113 
Letter  press  printers  and  bookbinders  .  .  53 
Hairdressers  .  .  »  *  ,  II 
Boys  and  females  undescribed  ...  169 
Undetstibed  iiMlM  41 

Totd  .  .  .  2017 
The  library  consisted  of  about  1500  volumes;  the  number 
of  deliveries  averaged  about  70  each  evening,  and  there 
were  generaUy  above  400  volumes  in  circulation  at  one  time. 
The  Ibilowing  classes  for  males  were  in  operation: — 
Reading,  weekly  average  attendance  50  pupils ;  arithmetic 
and  writii^  163  pppiU ;  grammar  and  geography.  40  pupils ; 
•loeiitioii,  Z8  pvpili.  Classes  were  also  held  for  females 
in  reading,  writmg,  arithmetie,  eeving,  and  embroidery; 
classes  for  vocal  and  instrumental  muiie  met  every  week. 
An  essay  and  discussion  society,  of  30  members,  held  its 
meetings  each  alternate  Thumlay.  The  directors,  over 
aiming  at  affording  rational  amusement  to  the  working 
daoww.  held  several  tea-parties,  making  for  admission  a 
attHiIl  iKtra  charge,  which,  though  sufficMatly  fiioderate  to 
occasion  the  assembling  of  ooniideffaUe  numbers,  was  found 
equal  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred;  the  amusements 
consisted  of  glees,  songs,  recitations,  musical  pronienade^, 
accompanied  by  an  instrumental  band.  During  the  year, 
38  lectures  were  delivered  on  various  subjects,  as  astronomy, 
oratory,  oomio  literature  and  ballads,  geolog>',  natural  theo- 
logy, anatomy  ;  31  of  these  lectures  were  given  gratni- 
toiuly.  The  directors  state  that  they  have  full  confidence 
that  '  the  subscription,  under  judicious  management,  will 
to  a  very  ^r*  it  i  xtent  meet  the  current  expenditure, 
although  to  do  this  the  union  of  large  numbers  is  indispen- 
sably necessary.'  The  '  Financial  Statement' for  1839-40 
ahowa  a  imaU  balanee  in  fatour  of  the  institution,  the  total 
outlaf  being  about  K9t,  * 

Previous  to  the  year  1827  the  working  classes  of  Salford 
and  the  suburbs  were.dependent  on  the  public  institutions 
of  Manchfsfrr  Tir  gratuitous  medical  relief.  The  rapidly 
increasing  population  rendering  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  additional  assistance  should  be  provided,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1827,  at  which  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  apnblie  dispensary  wasteeolved  upon. 
A  building  was  taken  in  a  central  situation;  and  on  the  10th 
of  September  the  dispensary  was  opened  for  the  admission 
of  patients.  But  the  wants  of  the  poor  were  soon  f  uml  no 
pressing  as  to  require  a  larger  building.  Measures  were  ac- 
cordingly taken,  and  a  new  cdifjco,  designated  the  Salford 
and  Pendleton  Royal  Dispensary,  waa  completed  early  in 
1631,  at  an  expense  of  2546/. ;  and  on  the  35th  of  March, 
1831,  the  business  of  the  chari^  vat  mnovod  to  it  The 
government  of  the  Institutioa  ia  vwtod  in  a  oonnitlee.  It 
is  supportod  hf  tbo  voliiiiiaiy  anbacriptiana  of  tho  iababi- 
tanta. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  number  of  patienta 
admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  establishment,  and  tbo 
expenditure  for  each  year.  Tho  oat'patienta  are  those 
capable  of  attending  at  the  dispenaaiy ;  and  the  homa>  those 
whose  complaints  require  thera  to  he  Tiaited  at  their  own 
residence.  Accidents  constiiuk  .i  large  proportion  tf  tin  i 
uhole  number  of  cases,  many  of  which  are  caused  by  the 
machinery  in  the  nuraerouaniUiaod  lIMIlffKtaiiH  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Institution 
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1047 

3739 

6i9 
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1045 
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1201 

896 

3960 

678 

1838 

2113 

1280 

897 

4290 

696 

1838 

S519 

1436 

870 

4825 

721 

TTte  Ihiblic  Buildings  in  Salford  are  not  distinfruished  for 
architectu  L  a  I  lic.iuiv.  The  oldest  place  iif  'Airship,  Tnmtv 
chapel,  was  loun<lL>i  (1 635)  by  Humphrey  Booth,  a  pros- 
perous merchant  of  Salford,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1752.  The 
lown-boU,  situated  in  Chapel-atieet,  is  a  neat  buildinc  of 
atime,  of  modern  data,  after  n  design  by  Mr.  Lane.  The 
Salford  police-office  occupies  one  portion  of  the  bu!!f?-n:r; 
other  parts  are  occupied  by  the  officers  of  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  the  clerks  of  the  police  commissioners,  &e.  It 
oootains  a  large  room  u  <  1  for  public  meetings,  concerts, 
laetures.  &0.  The  ZooIo^k  al  Gardens  inHigber  Broughton 
vera  opened  May  Slat,  1838.  They  ooenmr  neariy  16  acres 
of  htno,  laid  ont  in  tbo  beat  atyle  of  hnoicape  gardening. 
They  have  a  fine  collection  of  animals,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  their  locality,  as  well  as  by  the  taslc  and  skill 
displayed  in  layinp  out  the  land  and  erecting  the  buildmt^s. 

Eminent  Individuals. — Dr.  Clarke,  prufeasoc  of  history, 
geography,  and  experimental  philosophy  at  the  Royal 
Mihury  College.  Sandhurst,  was  born  at  SaUbrd  ia  1741. 
John  Byrom,  of  the  ancient  fiimily  of  Byrom  of  W*»f  W,  ia 
the  borough  of  Salford,  inventor  of  a  system  of  shorthand, 
and  a  respectable  poet,  was  born  at  Kersall  in  1691.  Willtam 
Crabtrec  [Hohrocks]  v.  as  l  oTn  at  Brounhton  in  the  borough 
of  Salford,  in  IGIO;  baplued  lu  the  Coli<^iate  church,  Man- 
chester, July  29  ;  educated  at  Cambridge;  married  Septeoi* 
her.  1633  lisA  wai  buried  in  the  Gollegiato  «horeh»  Ai^att 
1,  1644.  Sy  obaarvation  made  on  Keiaail  Moor,  bo  lond 
ti^at  the  planet  Venus  would  pass  the  sun's  disk,  which 
phenomenon  took  place  Nov.  24,  1639.  Tbo  only  pcrisoiu 
who  appear  to  have  any  knowledge  of  it  were  Crabtree 
and  his  friend  Horrocks,  to  whom  he  bad  communicated 
the  fact. 

(Commoniention  from  Salford.  For  fiirthar  infonnatiea 
SCO  Bainea'a  Bittory  of  Lancathirt}  Mtnuhtil»  «e  if  /a; 

AnnaU  of  AUtnehester ;  RnonUt^M^ 
SALIAN.  [KuR.1 

SALIC  LAW.  LPhilippe  V.  ;  Philippe  VI.] 
SALICA'CE/K,  or  Salidniee,  a  natural  order  of  apetalous 
Exogens  po^essing  the  following  characters: — fiower^  Tith 
pistila  or  atamens  alone,  growing  on  the  satne  or  dtSBiiot 
plantar  and  ananeed  in  tna  fenn  of  an  amentum ;  stamens 
separate,  or  united  together  with  two-oelled  anthers  ;  a  supe- 
rior ovary,  with  one  or  two  cells;  numerous  erect  ovules; 
style  single,  with  two  stigmas,  or  absent;  m  any- seeded,  co- 
moae,  10-I2-«eUed,  coriaceous  fruit ;  seedscomose,  and  either 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  axis  of  each  valve  or  to  the 
base  of  the  eaU;  albumon  absent;  embryo  erect;  ndideia- 
ferior.  They  aio  tNaa  or ihrobs.  with  simple  altemotolnfes 
and  deciduous  or  persistent  stipules.  Combined  with  Cory- 
laces  and  BetulacesB,  they  formed  part  of  the  natural  order 
Amentacen  of  Jussieu,  but  they  have  been  separatd  by 
Richard.  Thev  are  distinguished  from  Corylareie  by  the 
absence  of  a  calyx,  and  frequently  by  the  venation  of  iImB' 
leaves:  from  Betulaoes  they  are  known  by  their  ha:ry 
seeds  and  polyspermona  two-valved  fruit.  They  are  generally 
found  inhabiting  woods  in  the  northern  districts  of  Eurcfpe. 
Asia,  and  America.  The  most  northern  woody  plaut  thai 
known,  the  Salix  arctica.  1  i  longs  to  this  order.  There  tre 
only  two  genera  in  this  order,  Salix  and  Populua ;  but  tiktt 
are  of  great  importance  on  Meonnt  of  tMir  ti—bir  aai 
various  eeonomim  uaaa. 

The  genus /\)pu/iHr (Ikon  tboLatinpapHlw)!^^ 
by  possessing  dioEcionB,  cylindrical,  many-flowered  catki:  - 
wedge-shap^,  single-flowered,  jaj^ged  braeteiD  or  scak-a, 
turbinate  calsx,  inbular  below,  and  ddated  m  t'n"  1.  riiet 
The  barren  flowers  have  eight  or  more  capillary  very  slw.-: 
filaments,  and  large  drooping  quadrangular  aothera.  The 
fertile  flowers  have  an  ovale  pointed  ovaiy,  no  a^le,  4-» 
awl-«lia{ied  atigmaa ;  ovate  capeula,  wifb  two  ooneoTo  valm 
andbnfcpll:  numerous  small  ovate  seod.^  each  rr.  -rci' 
with  a  tuii  of  fine  haua    All  the  speoiea  of  Ibis  gaous  an 
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deciduous  trees,  mnsflv  of  a  lartro  size,  and  gmwinc;  in 
Europe,  North  Ainenca,  Asia,  and  the  nortb  of  Afnca. 
Till-  pujiliir  ha-.  li>i)g  beeti  valued  ais  an  oriMinratal  tree,  and 
tbe  various  species  have  been  extensively  cultivated  in 
Xurope.  As  they  are  dicBcious  plants,  much  didiculty  hat 
srisen  in  dttcrmininx  the  number  of  tha  introduced  >pecies ; 
md  it  isprolMiblathat  when  the  plants  with  male  and  Temale 
flowers  »hall  have  been  carefully  cxaminud.  a  considerable 
reduction  in  tbe  present  number  of  acknowledbad  ineetee 
willtdMplMB.  •  -r— 


tn  ;  k.  ditto, wM  ' 
|H»til;  4.  piilHIIWl 

t  *,  sisrtsM  idtmit,  tkammt  sii)flid»aSi 

Ihjiulut  ulf/a,  'he  white  poplar,  or  Abeletree,ha>  roundish, 
cordate,  lubod,  and  loollied  leaves,  glabrous  above,  downy 
and  very  white  beneath;  Ibrtile  est  king,  ovate;  fouratigoMa; 
creeping  roots;  branebea  very  white,  downy  when  yeung. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  Greet  Britain  and  most  parts  of 
Europe,  in  woods  and  thickets  in  a  moist  soil. 

f^tptUus  canesc.ns,  the  grey  poplar,  is  by  some  writers 
considered  only  a  variety  of  P.  aiba.  It  is  known  by  its 
leaves  being  roundtsb,  deeply  waved,  toothed,  downy,  and 
hoary  beoeeth ;  fSntile  catkins  cylindrical ;  stigmas  eight 
Tliis  tree  is  of  slower  growth  than  P.afta,and  the  wood  is 
finer,  and  mure  adapled  for  the  purposes  to  which  timber 
is  appliL-d.  Not  fewer  than  eiL;lil  distinct  varieties  are  enu- 
mcraied  as  cultivaicd  in  our  nurseries,  and  probably  many 
moiu  might  be  added  to  the  li«t  by  a  careful  examination  of 
coUtfCtions  of  these  plaau.  Tbe  white  and  erev  fioplar  both 
mtteto  «  height  from  BO  to  100  AeL  AT.  their  varieties 
^n>vv  exceedingly  fast,  sometime:i  attaining  a  height  of  30 
feet  :n  ten  years.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  creeping 
nature  of  their  roots,  which  scud  up  suckers  for  a  great 
distance  ruund  the  trunk,  and  by  these  •  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  young  trees  may  be  kept  up.  llie  trees  will 
end  ure  for  two  centuries  if  allowed  to  remiin ;  but  if  wanted 
for  timber,  they  shonid  be  cat  down  befbre  they  ere  Rfky 
years  old,  as  after  that  period  the  heart  wood  is  liable  to 
decay.  The  Abele,  as  well  as  the  black  poplar,  was  known 
to  the  Romans,  ancl  was  recommended  by  Plitiy  as  i>rn|is 
fur  the  vine.  {Hint.  Nat.,  xs\.  '23.)  It  is  much  planted  in 
botne  parts  of  Hulland.  Flanders,  France,  and  Germany. 
Tb«  principal  use  to  which  tbe  Abele  is  put  in  £ngUuid  is 
that  of  melting  flooring  boards,  for  whieh  parpoee  it  should 
be  seasoned  eighteen  or  twenty  raonihs  previous  to  use.  It 
is  also  etnplu)t<l  hy  the  cooper  for  luakini;  wooJen  dishes, 
casks,  &c.  The  ^xns  poplar  possf^M-s  the  wliitesi  wi>ud  ul^ 
any  of  the  species,  and  is  used  in  France  and  Germany  fur 
carving  and  the  lighter  kind-s  of  architecture. 

These  pophtfs  should  be  pUateil  in  a  loamy  soil  near  water* 
if  it  be  desired  that  they  should  attain  a  greet  height  or 
considerable  sir.e.  They  will  however  grow  very  well  on  dry 
saudy  soiis.  In  the  nurseries  near  London  they  are  usually 
propagated  by  layers,  wbish  Ottglit  to  he  tiaiiMlanMd  into 
»  C  No.  1S74. 


'  mir<^ery  lines  for  at  least  a  year  before  removal,  as  thej 
seldom  ripen  the  points  of  their  shooU  gr  put  forth  many 
routs  the  first  season  The  Abele  bears  cutting  Vt  loppiDg 
worse  than  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 

PopubtM  trenuila,  trembling  puidar,  or  aspen:  leavat 
nearly  orbieulf r,  broadly  toothed,  glabrous  on  both  sides ; 
stslks  eompreieed;  stigmas  four,  erect.  rase<1  ot  the  base. 
Ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  |  lani  aie  f  i:i. !  in  the  nur- 
seiies,  and  some  writers  refer  se^eial  oilu  r  species  to  ihis 
as  varieties.  Tbe  aspen,  like  all  llie  genus,  is  a 
growing  tree.  It  has  huiizontal  branches,  which  beeana 
pendulous  by  age.  It  is  a  native  of  moist  woods  in  GieaC 
Britain,  and  in  Scotland  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  1600 
A»et  above  the  level  '»t  the  sea.  It  is  also  found  in  the  u  hole 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  tlie  Caucasus,  in  I^pland, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  Russia.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
used  for  much  the  same  purposes  a^  the  lust.  Sheep  and 
goals  are  »aid  to  be  very  fond  of  the  leaves  and  bark.  In 
common  with  P.  d&i  and  P.  nigra,  the  baik  of  thb  species 
is  used  in  tanning.  It  has  even  a  greater  tendency  t* 
send  up  suckeis  than  the  other  spc(  ies,  and  on  this  account 
requires  atleiiiion,  as  it  wuulil  ollicrrtise  cover  the  whole 
district  in  which  il  is  planted.  In  cultivaiiun  this  tree 
ought  to  have  a  rich  and  loamy  soil,  but  it  does  not  raquira 
a  s>oil  of  any  great  depth.  It  may  be  piopigMad  by  euttingi 
or  by  seeds. 

Tlie  trembling  leaves  of  the  aspen  havo  always  excited 
attention,  and  have  frequently  been  the  subject  of  .super- 
stitious belief  and  poetical  allusion.  Amjii^  other  sii|K>r- 
stitions  of  former  times,  this  tree  was  believed  to  have 
supplied  the  wood  of  which  the  cross  of  Christ  was  mada^ 
and  its  trembling  leavea  ware  thought  to  hear  testinony 
to  the  Iket 

Populuii  (rejiida,  the  .Xmerlran  aspen,  is  Ia  sumc  looked 
upon  as  a  variety  of tremulu;  llie  leaf  is  subuibiculale, 
with  an  ubiupllv  acunniiaie  point,  toothed,  with  two  glands 
et  tbe  ba'-eoii  its  upper  burfa>  e :  silky  whilst  )oung,  glabroua 
afterwards  It  is  found  in  North  America  in  extensive 
awampeiromCanadatotluiCaiolin«i.andfrumHudson's  Bay 
to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Shtve  Lake  as  fkr  as  let.  64^ 

It  utiains  a  hcij^ht  of  from  '20  to  ffct.  P.  grandidentata, 
tile  lar^e  American  a>pen,  is  nearly  allied  lo  the  nbo\e,  and 
is  probably  only  a  variety  of  P.  Iremula.  It  attains  a  height 
of  4U  ur  &U  feet,  and  is  found  m  tbe  same  situational  but 
much  less  ftequoatly  than  the  foregoing.  P.  gneea,  the 
Grecian  poplar,  seems  also  to  be  a  variety  of  tbe  aspen. 

I^ipulut  nigra,  the  black  poplar :  leaves  twice  the  lenjrtb 
of  the  r  folJl^talks,  deltuia  ur  unequally  quadrangular, 
serrated,  wnh  glandular  teeth,  glabrous;  the  base  more 
entire,  tbe  underside  Pblest;  calkins  cylindrical,  pale,  lax. 
It  is  a  native  of  Gnat  Britain,  and  has  a  geographical  range 
naerly  the  seme  as  that  of  P.  tUtm.  It  attains  a  height  of 
flrom  70  to  80  ftet,  and,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growiu,  has 
been  much  cultivated.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
|H)-e  as  that  of  P.  iremula;  it  is  lujwu^cr  .softer,  and  more 
easy  to  work,  and  splits  more  easily  than  any  other  of  the 
species.  Tbe  cotton  from  the  seeds  has  been  used  in  Franca 
and  Germany  as  wadding,  and  has  been  also  nanufketured 
into  eloth'hais  and  paper ;  but  the  expense  of  evltivating 
the  tree  for  this  purpose  was  too  great,  and  consequently 
the  manufacture  bas  been  given  up.  Il  is  best  cultivated 
in  a  good  soil  near  water.  It  mav  bo  propagated  bycuttings 
or  truncheons.  It  is  subject  to  the  attacks  uf  an  aphis,  the 
A.  h.jHili,  which  penetratesthetiMttaof  the  leaf  ana  patifll% 
ana  produces  little  protubaranrea  of  variona  shapes  and 
sisee,  simitar  to  those  produced  in  the  leaves  of  the  oek  by 
the  cynips. 

Pipulus  can(i</mm,  the  Canadian  poplar,  is  an  American 
species:  it  has  angular  branches,  a  compressed  petiole; 
leaves  roundish  ovale,  deltoid,  acutuinale,  subcoidate  at  tho 
baite,  where  there  are  glands  serrated  with  unequal  teeth, 
glabrous.  It  attains  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and  is  found 
wild  in  tho  teeky  districts  of  North  America  between  Gk^ 
nadaand  Virginia.  In  America  it  is  consKlered  the  best  of 
all  poplars  for  planting  The  young  shoots  are  us>ed  as 
foud  tor  boi scs.  The  poplar  avenooa  10  tha gaidn  at  Ver* 

saiiles  are  formed  of  this  tree. 

Papulut  monilifera,  the  black  Italian  poplar:  ahaoli  mora 
or  less  angular;  branches  round;  petiole  slender,  eompraaied 
in  the  upper  part ;  disk  deltoid,  glands  at  the  base,  sab- 
acute,  storete,  glabrous;  hi ac  ca?  glabrous;  slnmens  16; 
stigmas  4.    It  is  doubtful  of  what  country  this  tree  is  a  na* 

Ufa.  It  appoars  to  have  been  introduced  into  Engiuul 
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SrMattn  Dickson,  nurs.  rvmcn.  from  North  AnMri«u  In 
nencft  however  u  is  cailcl  Italian  poplar,  Md  10  Fiwioe 
F^lier  Suitse.  h  U  ^mArA.U  a  vanity  or  an  Eu'op««n 
nociM  that  has  been  introduced  into  Amtrica.  11  u  me 
nmt  ripid-growing  of  all  the  poplar*,  and  in  thw  country  the 
timber .»  considered  equal  if  not  wpenpr  to  that  of  any  other 
•pecies.  Ii.  tha  neighbourhood  of  London,  it  hu  been 
known  to  grow  30  or  40  feet  in  ^^^t^^j^J^- 
In  Atneric*  it  atta.ns  a  he.-ht  of  only  about  ^  W  W  fcot. 
but  in  BaKland  it  reaches  loo  or  120  f^i-t  and  upwtnia. 
Thorn  a.«  two  varieties  cultivated  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
eioty-b  goidon.  Lon.k.n,  P.m.  Lwrf/ayona  wuh  «av,v  leave, 
and  P.  m./oliis  variegatu,  with  twWaiod  leav«.  In  the 
middla  of  May  it  shiait.  Moda.  which «« !>  » 
cottony  down,  and  ^^l.cn  lying  on  ihe 
•now.  These  seeds  adhere  to  everything  m  tholr  vi«n«y, 
•Odbaeome  in  couscqueiicc  a  ;:reat  nuisance  when  planted 
nenr  bourn.  For  this  reason,  male  plants  alone  should  be 
plan  tod  near  habitations,  ll  requirotnfcrtttewllBinrwnter, 
and  crows  very  freely  from  eutlingi.  ,   /.  j  1.  j 

Ihpul^i  fa^tigiata,  tho  Lombardy  ijoplar-  leaf  de I  o,d^ 
wider  than  long,  cienulated,  glabroua.  m  Ibobud  UWOlUtoJy 
folded,  petiole  comprossed.    This  lr««  ia  TOMijy  o»"D- 

Euished  among  the  species  by  it*  peculiar  ct,nic«l  cypreaj- 
ke  form,  and  the  total  absence  of  horiiotital  branches.  It 

CiwalOthn  height  of  100  and  120  feet,  and  >umeiimes  150 
X,  It  U  a  nnuve  of  Italy  on  the  bank*  *f 
of  Persia  and  the  H  iroalayo.  It  was  mtroduewl  ffcom  Ila  y 
into  Britain  about  the  vear  1758,  and  U  now  very  generally 
diffused,  some  parU  of  the  country  exhibiting  magnificent 
specimens.  The  wood  of  the  l>orabardy  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  black  poplar  and  the  black  Italian  poplar.  It  is  used  for 
•nakins  pack ing-coeet,  rafters  amall  beams,  M  i  ls  b  mids. 
&c.  But  the  great  waof  the  tt«e  in  Ihia  country  »  in 
ornamental  planting,  and  fcr  thli  puipow iti  •piry  Otwyht 
form  adapu  it  cxrce.lin-ly  well  a  COntttlt  (O  tbo  round- 
headed  trees  that  are  so  nunieroua.  It  »  well  adapted 
for  erowing  in  villages,  lownn.  and  near  houses,  as  the 
bnneboe.  not  being  horixonlal  like  most  other  trees,  will 
BOC  interibra  with  the  walli  nor  obstruct  the  entrance  of 

Sbt  throusli  windows.  In  ornanaental  planting,  it  may  be 
red  near  bridges,  viaducts,  rowo  of  house*,  and  long 
tuiidingi.  as  the  perpcndiciilar  line*  Ibrmed  by  the  tree  re- 
lieve the  honzonlai  lines  of  the  budding.  It  requires  a  good 
•oil.  but  will  not  even  then  grow  well  unless  near  water. 

Bmirn  bahamifera^  balaam-bearing  poplar  orlacama- 
hM  trees  leaves  ovate-oblong,  quite  smooili.  with  fine 
glandular  scrratures,  deep  green  above^  almost  white  but 
•mooih  underneatli.  Sometimes  2  glandi  at  the  ap«  of  the 
petiole.  Bulls  covered,  in  the  spring,  with  an  abundance  of 
fragrant,  vucid.  balsamic  juice.  It  is  a  native  »'  North 
America,  Daruria.  and  the  Altai,  and  attains  a  height  of  80 
teU  It »  romarkable  for  iU  balsamic  secretion,  which  was 
Ibraerly  collected  inCknada  in  sbelU.  and,  under  the  name 
Vtbaumf  focot,  was  sent  in  considerable  nuanUties  to  various 
parts  ol  N  orih  America.  In  Siberia  a  tincture  ia  prepared 
frotii  the  huil-.,  which  is  said  to  be  antiscorbutic.  But  in 
Europe  the  principal  use  of  the  Tacamahac  and  its  vanelie*. 
«f  which  there  aiaaeveral  from  various  districts,  is  in  orna- 
■wnial  planting,  for  which  it  may  be  used  instead  of  tho 
Lomberdy  poplar.  .       j-  . 

P  betulifoliii,  heteropkfftta,  angulata,  MtA  emOieant. 
American  species,  have  also  been  oultivatod  fB  thw  ooumry. 
mod  deserve  a  [  hire  m  all  r  .'.'.eciions  of  these  plantt. 

SALICIN.  a  neutral  principle  obtained  from  several 
■paeiea  of  !>aUx  :  it  is  white,  crNMallizes  in  scales,  '.iiodoroua, 
Vtn  btUOC;  fttaible  below  212°,  and  does  not  lose  water  at 
Sir.  It  is  nudl  more  »oluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold ; 
it  i*  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but  ii  inaolublo  in  Biher  and  w 

Utile  oils.  ,    .  ....  „«j 

According  to  Tiria,  anhydrous  salicin  is  compoaea  or— 
Hydrogen     .    .     5*79  or  '24  equivalents. 
Carbon    .    .    *  „  42  » 

OsygMl    .    .    .    33-96  „    9  n 

100« 

In  its  crysiallino  state  it  contains  two  eqdvatoBliOf  water. 
When  treated  with  very  diluic  and  ho!  hydrochloiio  «r  Slll- 
ohuric  acid,  a  resinous  substance  19  furmed.  to  whu^h  nna 
has  «i*eo  the  name  of  talieetin  :  u  nsrs  to  the  surface  of 
tin  fiquid  as  it  forma,  and  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish  colour : 
tt  diffiitt  in  piwporliea  and  composition  from  salu m. 

By  tho  MiNaof  oaidiiing  ogcnts  lalioin  ia  eonverted  into 


nJicuie,  which  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  separate  stata. 
but  M  capable  ol  combining,  like  a  simple  substance,  witk 
diforent  Wdios.  Whm  bydrat*  of  sslievlo  i»  heatwl  wiih 
potash,  anaeid  is  fonacd,  which  is  separable  ftom  the  alkak 

by  means  of  stronger  acids,  and  beini;  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  it  is  precipitated  in  crystals  resembling  benMic 
acid  in  appearance.  Salicin  possesses  tonic  properties  am- 
logous  to  those  of  di>u1phaie  of  quina.  and  it  is  stated  to  be 
leM  liable  tb  irritate  the  stomach. 

SAUCI'NliE  [Salica^ka.] 

8AL1COQUES.  [SHRtiirs.] 

SAl.lCO'RMA  (from  tal,  ^alt.  and  enrnu,  a  bom,  in  re- 
ference to  the  lasie  and  foiin  of  the  plant),  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Gk»sworts,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Chenopodiaceas.  They  are  characien^ed  by 
a  single^  turbinate,  fleshy,  ubscurely-lobed  perianth  ;  1 0  i  J 
stamens;  short  style;  bt-trilld  siigmss ;  ftuil  a  uinde  with 
a  single  seed.  They  are  ncetW  weeds  inhabitinc  moist  saU 
districts  on  the  ( na^ts  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
America.  iJ.  hfrbucpa.  jointed  glasswort,  is  a  common  plant 
in  ihe  salt  marslies  ar.d  m  the  banks  of  salt  river«  m  Great 
Brilain.  It  is  known  by  its  herbaceous  siem.  compressed 
and  notched  articulations  tomewjat  thickened  upwards, 
and  cylindrical  spikes  slightly  laboring  at  ibe  extremiuas. 
Thia.  and  many  other  species  belonging  U>  the  ftenos.  and  to 
the  other  ^;ei)t'ra  of  she  same  natural  family,  yield  a  gr«at 
quantity  of  soda,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  which  they 
are  collected  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  th« 
North  of  Africa.  This  species  is  often  eaten  as  a  salad  or 
pickle  under  tho  name  of  samphire,  bat  is  a  different  pUnt 
from  the  trua  tamphira  (Cr^^AnioM  asortinrnMi).  'bicb  is 
found  on  the dllflii  at  Dortr,  and  has  been  inmortalMd^ 
Shakspere.  The  only  other  British  species  is  &  radKtm$, 
which  by  some  botanists  is  considered  a  variety  of  the  lest 
with  a  creeping  hlem.  S./rM/trow.  shrubby  jointed  glass- 
wort,  is  a  doubtful  native  of  Great  Britain,  but  grows  largeiv 
in  the  South  of  Buiwpa  and  in  North  America,  and  is  need 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  above.  The  spacioa  of  this 
genus  are  rather  numerous,  but  most  of  them  po«s«a  pia> 
perlies  in  common  with  the  foregoing. 

Some  of  the  species  are  very  cttmmon  on  the  CoTomandei 
coast,  whence  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  his  '  Flora  Indies.'  recooh' 
mands  iIm  manufacture  of  alkali,  whith.  from  the  cbeap- 
iMse  of  tabonn  baconoeives  might  be  made  tiiere  at  so  lov 
a  rate  aa  to  adnit  of  ill  bai^  proAttbiy  saot  to  Eunps. 
[Salsola.] 

SALIENT,  a  term  applirftoan  angle  ^^llich  preaenU  lU 
point  to  the  outside  of  the  flgoro,  as  opposed  to  re  entering 
or  re-entrant,  which  is  applied  to  an  aii^ie  pieseniing  lU 
point  to  the  inside  of  the  figure.  Tbiwe  lenns  are  fre- 
quently used  in  fortification,  and  seldom  in  foometry. 

SALIE'RI.  ANTONIO,  a  composarof  giMt  anineBfle 
in  his  dttv,  was  born  at  Legnano,  in  the  Veaaliau  tarritMJb 
in  1730. '  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  lost  his 
a  respectable  mereliant,  and  then  immediately  determined 
to  make  BUsiOh  which  he  had  tludu  d  only  a»  an  accomp'a-b- 
ment,  bis  nrofossuin.  His  &rst  master  was  Giovanni  Pes- 
oetti.  and  his  n«Kt  Lwipirid  Gasmann.  Tha  lattar  took  bis 
pupil  to  Vienna,  whara  ha  mada  tha  aequsinuncejif 
Gluck,  who.  at  that  time  daelining  m  haalifc  aniiwW 
Salieri  wiih  the  charge  of  composing  let  Donawfc*.  whM 
the  great  German  master  had  engaged  to  produce  foe  IM 
Acgdemie  RoyaU  de  Musique.  It  was  performed  with  tb* 
most  brilliant  sueoest  in  Pans,  and  not  only  made  th«  re- 

Citation  of  tho  author,  but  added  nearly  JO.ooo  francs  a 
is  fortune.  Ha  afterwards  broughi  out,  at  dtfferefli 
theatres,  manv  opera*,  among  which  bis  7W«r«i  or  Axm 
Rni  d'Ormm,'  and  La  (Jrotta  di  Tro/onio.  were  the  mc* 
popular,  and  are  now  best  known.  He  died  at  Vienna,  a 
1823.  Salieri  was  a  kind  of  rival  of  Mazart.  and.  slrsn^ 
to  reiala^  hia  musio  was  much  preferred  by  the  court  aij4 
fhshionable  eirdes  of  Vienna  to  that  of  the  greatHt  dnr 
malic  compoeor  that  then  or  hss  ever  since  lived. 
8AL1KS.   [Pyrki»k«s.  BASsaa] 

S.\I,1FER0US  SYSTEM.  In  geology,  the  series  rf 
calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  sandy  strata,  locally  and  ft»: 
quentlyproductiveofrocksaltor  brine  siriiig*,  and  i)f  gypsum  j 
is  thus  designated.  The  equivalent  terms  are.  New  RkI 
Byatam,  firoia  tba  fcavalence  of  a  particular  colour  in 
undstones  and  days ;  and  Potcilitio  SyMaa.  tntm  tho  vi 
rious  colours  of  the  rocks.  The  term  sdiibraos  ia  fcrmed  * 
the  same  model  as  carboniferous,  oolitic,  &c.,  salt  being  » 
tiharsfiturttt'^'  porlion  of  its  componeol  massos.    Salt  s 
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•bunduitljr  but  doI  exclusively  found  in  this  sy&tetn  of  do* 
poiili.  Spring*  more  or  letA  tail  are  indeed  met  with  in  a 
gml  frapMtioa  of  Um  wboto  tttm  of  aUftta;  in  Snchud 
uMf  orw  tothor  prAvtlent  in  roeki  of  tlio  oarboniMrou* 

>y!>iem  at  Harrogate,  Ashby  rlc  la  Zouch,  and  uear 
Newcastle),  but  wc  have  no  knowledge  of  real  beds  of  sail 
ixcoi  t  in  the  mi(i*t  of  red  raar[»  and  sanditones.  On  tho 
tontioent  of  Europe  this  \s  nul  the  ca<e,  for  though  salt 
9eoun  IQ  the  Poicilitic  inarU  andbedf  OMOcialfd  therewith 
Clopeoialiy  tbe  Muaehelkalkj  in  Ommnj  and  Fnuiw  abuii« 
dnntly,  it  i»  ako  found  in  tbs  loriiams  of  PoUMd.  tbo  noon* 
.and  %etm  of  Sniii,  niid  tilt  oolitie  intom  of  t)i«  Sobburg 

Viewed  on  the  great  scale,  the  Saliferou*  System  of 
roeka  i»  one  of  Ihu  moat  varied  and  interoating  ve  are  ao- 
Ittninlod  with.  There  are  peculiariUao  iD  lis  Ume&totiea, 
inndtitoaeo,  ond  elayt.  u  well  ai  in  iu  yj|MM»in  and  salt  de- 
posits ;  the  occurrence  and  nature  of  m  organic  contenu, 
uid  the  relation  winch  it  bears  aUoyetlier  tu  earlier  and 
itler  classes  of  rocks,  aie  woi  iliy  of  careful  study.  Some  of 
bo  peculiarities  of  its  limestune^  have  been  noticed  under 
he  bead  of  Maonehian  LtMKrroNK,  and  for  the  obaog^ng 
|ualilie«  of  iU  sand<iton«M  and  clays  see  Red  SxitMloirK 
md  Rao  Marl.  We  sbali  here  add  a  few  reflections  on 
he  salt  and  gypseous  ma^sea.  and  on  the  organic  contents 
>f  the  Sahferou*  System. 

Sulphate  uf  liintiu  fiiund  perhaps  as  fieoueitUy  and  under 
dmo^t  a^  many  curious  circiim»iances  in  the  stratified  RWkik 
la  carbonate  of  hme,  in  mealy  aggregations,  aeicular  oriavt^ 
aoadly  Ibliaiod  crjrttaU  (seleniie).  fibrous  massoo  and  bodi. 
.nd  msrnioroid  or  alabastrine  rocks.  It  lies  in  strata  of 
Imost  every  age,  and  is  nut  absent  from  diluvial,  ail u Mai, 
tid  recent  deposits.  The  mode  of  ii»  occurrence  is  in  a 
on^ulerable  degree  characleristic  of  eaeb  particular  mineral 
yye.  While  lung  prismatio  crystals  appear  in  caviiie!.  of 
beiU  and  io  (ccont  oxcavations  (a«  in  the  gallery  of  Folliog 
Vtlliorjr.  NowoastloK  tho  solitary  broad  flaky  cryslala  w 
elonite  abound  in  blue  clays  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary 
erief  (which  receive  tlicii  coKiur  from  protoMile  of  iron), 
ad  the  fibrous  gypsum  marks,  »potS,  and  irrei^olar  lines  ! 
o  the  red  clays  (coloured  by  peroxide;  of  the  Saliferuus 
lyatMH,  tbe  flbrao  baini;  (io  asreement  with  a  general 
a«  of  atriietiiMa)  amand  a»  aa  to  lie  at  rigbt  angias  to 
hebroodoraBrfkeM  whicb  bound  the  luasa.  The  marnoroid 
exturo  is  moat  commonU  fuimd  in  real  houivar  irregular 
ed!i.as  at  Munlmaitre.  ami  in  isoine  puiiiU  near  Fairburn  in 
Torluhire,  on  the  line  of  the  York  and  North  Midland 
a  Iway.  At  tbeae  plares  fibrous,  marmoroid,  and  tiaky 
ulphate  of  lime  ntajf  bo  obtained  in  association. 

From  what  is  kaown  to  lako  plaea  aitbo  ure^nt  day,  and 
rom  appearant^  in  tbo  distribution  of  the  gypsutp  and 
jlenite  in  tnasses  of  clay  and  cav'i^i*^^  of  &hclK  &c.,  it  ap- 
that  lu  a  great  proportion  of  oa^es  these  crystallized 
lasses  owe  iheir  origin  to  the  processes  of  sc^iegatiun  since 
he  deposition  of  the  earthy  masses  in  which  they  appear. 

0  no  other  way  b  itatall  ronceivable  or  even  pussible  thai 
bo  irregular  nassos  of  gypsum  wbicb  appear  in  red  marl  at 
kxmouih,  AuHt  Passage,  and  tbe  TVent*s  mouth  eould  be 
irmed.  Tlie  marU  in  «luch  they  here  lie  were  de|po!iHed 
h  tine  iDud.  and  if  we  suppose  merely  a  slow  (-xincat.on 
f  ibe  liquid,  so  that  its  contained  sails  mi^ht  remain, 
Im  arraogoment  of  these  salts  in  such  irregular  masses 
uring  orytuilliiation  presents  uu  partieuhir  dilBenUy. 

Salt  shiiws  it»eirin  the  Chobire  mines  as  eitlier  graou- 
ir,  broadly  laininsted,  or  fibruus;  in  great  bedn  or  mi* 
uielv  mixed  uiiii  marU,  nearly  as  ^y|isuin  is  and  pro- 
ably  ill  rettatd  m  iis  ungin,  &mulur  -nii^Hjsitiuns  vtill  apcly, 
tie  solid  beds  tof  limited  extent  houtner  and  irregular 
rea)  botng  due  to  a  great  evuporatiun  of  liquid  over  tlie 
revtottsly  deposited  narU.  That  suoh  water,  in  the  ease 
r  rock-salt  generally,  was  derived  tram  tbe  sea.  ia  almo«l 
>rtain,  from  ibc  occurrence  of  Iodine  and  bromine  in  the 

1  nil'  ipniign  connected  with  tbein  fOaiibeny\  Memoir, 
I  /'hii.  Truim.^  But  it  does  not  fuUuw  ih^t  tiie  area  in 
iiicli  tbe  salt  was  found  was,  at  ihe  lime  of  its  formation, 
r  for  some  time  previously  or  subsequently,  connected 
riib  tbe  saa.  Lacoona  may  have  been  the  theatre  of 
he  evaporation  tnpposed,  and  earthy  sediments,  such  as 
crur  in  Clieshire  and  Pobnd.  may  have  been  drifted  in 
V  ire^h- waiert  or  tho  sea,  accoiding  to  cin  ntustaiiccs, 
nd  it  i»  noi  difUciiIt  to  tiua^uu!  a  re|  etitiunuf  the  piu<'e-«»e« 
uch  its  might  produce  the  two  great  beds  of  rock  salt  in 
:beabi<e.  it  is  not  known  that  aqgaaie  Maaina  of  an* 


kind  accompany  tbe  salt  of  Cheshire,  but  this  is  almost  tme  of 
the  whole  rangeof  ibond  toarls,  in  which  these  deposits  lie 
We  find,  Dion,  aaMdaled  togelbcr,  abundance  of  red 
oxide  of  iroit.  salt,  and  gypeum.  bnt  no  organic  remains. 

Tho  prevalence  of  red  oxide  of  [run  in  any  of  the  strata  is 
accompanied  by  a  paucity  or  ti>iai  aij»ence  of  i^anic remains. 
Ill  tbe  Saliferuiis  Sy&tem  these  red  strata  extend  through 
several  hundred  f^l  of  ituckness.  and  tl  is  found,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  types  of  organic  life  above  and  below  aro 
widely  dtfereau  Similarly  the  thick  aeries  of  old  led- 
aandstone  contains  few  organic  finsils.  and  separates  two 
distil  :  i  groups  of  these  prJiJuciiuni.  Some  great  physical 
cbaiigoi  Lliei)  luuiit  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  previous 
i  to  ami  <lurini'  tlie  salif^mus  |>eriod,  and  to batW  irailMISBd 
both  cbemtcal  and  vital  piienuiuena. 

M.  Adolphe  Brungniart  ( Prodnmt  d*IM«  Biftmr*  dt» 
Vigitaux  PbttUtt,  ln29l,  viewing  tbe  aeriea  of  fossil  pla  n  t  , 
gives  four  great  periods  of  antient  vegetation .— the  lu^t 
extending  from  the  earliest  strata  to  the  rcd-sundsiuno 
(saliferous)  strata;  the  second  including  these  strata;  ibe 
third  including  the  oolilesand  chalk  ;  the  fourth,  the  lertiaiy 
strata.  Of  tbeie  the  Ilora  of  the  second  period  (chieHy  tol^ 
rest  rial)  ia  very  limited*  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  tran- 
sition group  of  plants  eonneoting  tbe  earher  and  later 

Krioda-  Similarly  tbe  aeries  of  marine  invertebrata  which 
in  tbe  Saliferous  system  bavo  characters  intermedials 
between  the  early  (pala&uzoic)  and  later  races  of  preadamitie 
life.  We  find  the  same  results  by  considering  tbe  verte- 
brated  animals:  bat  on  a  careful  scrutiny,  this  'tranaitioa' 
character  of  lile  ts  Msolvable  into  two  parts ;  we  discover 
ia  the  Saliferous  period  ^iro  periods,  marked  m  ^^i  nlri^  v  liy 
tbe  t»to  farmationt  in  which  the  Sa' fcrous  &ua.u  ure 
ranked. 

I'he  lower  of  these,  the  Maonzsian  Limsstons  fornur 
tiun.  contains  corals,  brachiapoda,  and  fishes,  so  extremely 
similar  in  detail  or  analogous  tn  tbeir  geaaial  biatory  to 
llie  oorresponding  forma  of  tho  nioontsin*liae«tone,  that 

it  ia  impossible  in  any  fair  classiflcatioa  to  sever  tins  group 
of  fosiiils  from  the  Paltoozoic  neries ;  while,  on  the  oihtr 
haMi,  til  upper  of  the  two  furmationt,  ilif  lied  Sand&tone 
and  Kcuper  series,  presents  almost  no  re-Heinhiaiu-e  to  the 
older,  but  a  daoidcd  analogy  lo  the  newer,  or.  as  we  wisb  to 
call  it,  MesoMio  aerioa  of  the  OuUtoik  And  ibis  ia  conflrmod 
by  a  aimilar  review  of  tbe  nature  and  disiribution  of  tbe 
fossil  plants.  In  the  Upper  Red  S;ir.'!>t  i-,  rnd  Keuper  we 
have  Piero()h)  lia  and  C\  ca  leous  pia.iib  d^Ltd  lo  those  of  the 
O'jiiles :  in  tlie  Li^ver  Red  S.<ndstunei«  ( RotbiiogondaX 
Calaitiiies  and  Lepidudcndra  of  the  coal  series. 

It  appears  then  tbat  the  rocks  of  this  great  and  varied 
Saliferous  System  may  be  best  niaced  in  lelation  to  lb* 
other  systems  of  strata  by  help  or  a  ftiriber  analysis,  as  in 

the  scheme  subjoined,  in  which  ue  ha  .  r-  ^iilded  sll  tbe  Othav 

groups  uf  stiaU  to  illuislrate  our  general  view:— 

Kile,  uf  orgioie  itfllllilin.  ' 

1  upper      f  Pleiocetie  Tev:  n  ruii. 

<  Meioctfiie  Ternaries. 
(  Eocene  Teritaries. 
I  Cretaceous  System. 
I  Oolitkfltsiem. 
\  New  Rod  Formalion. 
J  Mafjn.  Lunesione  Formation 
f  CXirbon irerou>  S\siein. 

Eifcl  and  S«<uth  Devon. 
<  Triinaition  stiMt. 
(  Primary  slmta. 

Tlie  deterroinai luii  of  two  of  the  types  of  the  Palteozoic 
strata  is  yet  iin|>erlect,  because  the  series  of  forms  inter- 
mediate belwoeii  the  ti.iiisiiinii  and  carboniferous  periods  ia 
not  fully  investigated.  It  is  piububle  ihat  Ihe  Etfel  attd 
South  Devon  foMla  make  the  middle  PaliNsoic  type. 

SALIH-BBN  BARLBR  fealled  by  Abulfamf.  Wtt. 
Dyrtatt^  p.  t.'i'J.  Saldi  Bt-n  Sa!,Uh).  an  einment  Indian 
physician,  who  catuc  talrnk  and  practised  ai  Ba^^dad  in  the 
time  uf  Haroiin  al  Rasidd,  v\horei|!ned  from  A  ll.  I'O  to 
193  (A.O.  786  to  808).  'He  was  dislingui»bed,' says  Ibn 
Abi  0<iaibiab.Oiodn  Al-Ambu  fi  Tabacit  Al-Alebba(Anie» 
Relationum  d»  Ckuaitm  JUedicOfym,  cap.  sii..  see.  7),* 
'  amung»t  the  learned  men  of  India,  well  skilled  in  iheir 
methods  of  iiuvliiMl  treatment, and  bad  powei  and  infloeiica 
in  the  promotion  of  sc  cnce.*    He  acq.iired  ^r«ai  re;i<itation 
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by  dMeovering  that  Ibrahim  Ben  Salih,  the  cousin  of  the 
iKMlif.  wbotn  Jtliril  Ben  Baclui^hua  had  pronounced  to  be 
d«*d.  «u  only  •piMrenilv  to,*  of  which  event  the  feme 
author  ^ivee  e  eoriooe  eira  drflumttentM  eeooont.   It  ep> 

pears  tlmt  he  first  went  alone  into  the  room  where  Ibrahim 
lay,  and  immediately  there  wa«  *  h»a>d  a  sound  as  of  one 
ntnkini;  the  body  with  tho  palm  of  the  liaiid.'  Tiieri  ihe 
kheiif  and  some  otiuTswereedinitted,  and  in  ord<>r  lo  jirovc 
that  Ibrahim  wa»aUve,  '  Salih  took  out  a  ncedlo  that  he  had 
with  hira,  and  ibrust  it  in  between  the  neil  end  Ute  fleab  of 
the  thumb  of  bin  left  hand,  wbea  be  immedistely  plucked 
away  his  hand  and  du  w  it  towards  bis  body,'  TI  'hcti 
ordered  ihut  his  bunul  clothes  should  be  taken  ofl  lir.ii,  and 
that  he  should  bo  wa»hed  till  ihe  si  ont  of  the  hanul+  w«s 
reaioved;  after  which  he  called  for  »uaie  kundut,  and  biew 
eone  of  it  up  bia  nose.  In  abuut  ten  minute*  his  body 
began  to  move ;  tlien  he  siteezed,  and  sat  up  in  bis  bed, 
supposing  that  he  had  been  asleep,  and  complaining  only 
that  he  had  been  hilien  by  a  doi^  in  the  thumb,  and  lli;it  he 
Still  (ell  llie  pain,  at  ihe  satne  time  showiiii^  the  thumb  into 
which  Salih  had  tlirust  the  needle,  Ibialnm  lived  a  long 
timeafier  (his  circumstance,  and  marriud  the  Priacesss  Alab- 
baaeh.daughicr  of  Almahadi.  and  obtained  the  gotemment 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  died  io  Egypt.  - 

With  respect  to  the  kundus,  we  are  told  In  tlie  *  Kamtti* 
that  '  it  is  the  root  of  a  plant  wtnch  i^i  \  e'ilnw  in->ide  and 
black  out.  It  operates  as  an  erm-'lit  and  a  pui  ginj^  nie<lKin«. 
■ad  elears  away  the  rinj^worm.    When  il  i:.  reduce<l  i 

Eowder  and  blown  up  llie  nose,  il  causes  tkneexmg  and  en 
[rhtens  the  weary  eyea.  and  atopa  blindness.'  See  Avicenna 
(Canrm,  lib.  ii.,  tract  2.  cap.  137,  p.  280.  ed.  Venet.  1564), 
where  a  description  <if  its  medical  properiiea  is  given.  Spren- 
gel  (Cnmmfut.  in  DioiCnr.  'it;  Matrr.  Med ,  lib.  ii.,  cap  l'J2j 
aupposes  it  to  be  the  same  aa  ibe  Giet:k  vrp^vSiov, on  which 
there  {■  a  chapter  in  Dioscoriden  {loco  cit.),  and  which  he 
«dtntifl«a  with  the  *  Saponaria  oittcinalia.'  or  aoapwort. 

8  A'LII  were  twehre  prieaia  of  Mars  Qradivua,  who  formed 
an  ecrU-,;asiical  collegium  or  corporation  at  Rome.  They 
wcro  choseti  from  the  patricians,  and  eslabli»hod  by  Numa 
to  take  cu  e  of  ilie  twelve  aiicdia,  or  sacied  shields  of  Mais. 
The  original  ancilc  was  said  lo  have  been  found  in  the 

Sihre  of  Nnmai  and  wat  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
eaTeru  To  aeenre  ita  pmenraiioo,  Numa  commanded  the 
amoarer  Mamuriua  Veturtna  to  make  eleven  other  abielda 
cxartly  like  it :  and  (he  twelve  were  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Mars  on  Ihe  I'nlatme  hill,  and  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Sain.  (Liv.,  i.  -JU  ;  nioii\s.,  ii.  70.  71  :  Cie.,  Rgp^  vL  14  ; 
Ovid,  Fatt.,  iii.  387;  Fesius.  a.  v.  Mam.  Vrt.) 

On  tbe  calendaof  March,  and  on  several  successive  days, 
tboflMatof  Mam  waa  celebrated  by  tlw  Salii,  on  which  occa- 
■ibn  they  carried  the  shields  through  the  city  dressed  m  iheir 
official  gai incuts,  which  con>i^ted  of  an  embroidered  tunic 
wilh  a  brazen  bell,  the  tiabea,  and  the  apex,  orconieal  cap. 
wttli  a  sword  by  their  side,  and  a  spear  or  stafT  in  their  n^iit 
hand.  They  at  tbe  i»8roe  time  performed  a  dance,  and  »ung 
hymns  or  songs  called  Axamenta  (Festus.  t.  v.)  m  honour 
<rf  Mamuriua  Veluriua.  and  all  the  eeWtml  deities,  with 
the  exception  of  Venue.  (Marrob..  Sot,  i.  12  :  Vi>K-.  ^n-. 
viii.  2Sfi  :  Vaii  i,  D*  Lin^.  Lul.,  \  li.  2G.  ed.  Miiller.l  Ihese 
sonjt*  were  in  later  time-  sctrcely  uiidersiood  even  by  the 
priests  themMdve*.  (Qmnt..  i.  p.  54,  Bipunt.;  Hor.,  Kp  , 
ii.  1,  86)  At  this  feativak  ibe  Sahi  were  accustomed  to  par- 
take of  an  entertainment  in  the  temple  of  Man.  which  was 
]yrav«rbialfiir  tt%  maitniQcence  and  excellence.  (Suet^CAuMf.. 
SS ;  Cie.  ad.  AH  ,  t.  9 ;  Hor,.  Carm^  u  97.)  There  waa  a 
maKi)>ter  at  the  head  of  the  ce.llrt,-ium. 

Another  carporatimi  of  S  iln,  also  consisting:  of  twelve 
member^  chosen  doni  the  pairirians,  was  established  by 
Tulliu  Uosiiliutt  ui  fulfilment  of  a  vow  whu-li  he  made  in  a 
warwilbtheSabines.  The»a  Salii  were aUocalk-d  Culluu  or 
Agonenvea,  lo  diatioguiaU  them  from  the  Salii  eatabliabed 
b^  Numa,  wbe  were  aumomed  Palatini.  (IKonys.,  ii.  70 ; 
ill.  32;  Vai  '-i).  Df  I.ing  Lat  ,  vi.  14;  Gotllinir,  Cesrhirhtf 
der  Romttih^n  Slauf sver/uittun ff.  n.  \9i  :  \mbrot>ch,  Slu- 
dien  und  Andeututigen  im  Gfbiet  <u-s  ullrinnisr/tfn  Hu/Zrus, 
p.  143,  &c. :  Uiclintiary  nf  Gtrek  and  Human  Anlnjuilt  s, 
article  Ari^ilt.) 

'  BALl'NAS,  FRANCISCUS.  a  profoondly  learned  mu- 
«t»l  thenriat,  waa  born  in  lilS,  at  Borgca*  tbe  capital  of 
OldCaatile,  of  wbieh  eity  hie  iktber  va«  qumetiii  or  trea- 
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surer.  Blind  fhHU  bia  birth,  be  had  recourse  to  the  atudy  of 
music,  an  tri  to  wbidi  hia  deprivation  naturally  led  hiOL. 
In  thb  bia  pragroaivaK,  as  is  usual  in  such  ciaM.  rmpid.  aai 
he  became  a  auperior  organ  itt.  While  yet  a  bey  be  was 

instrueted  in  Latin  by  a  younp  woman  famous  for  her 
knowledge  of  that  language,  his  success  in  which  lei 
to  hiii  being  entered  at  the  univer«>iiy  of  Salamanca.  w  ht  -« 
he  applied  most  aiiisiduously  to  the  Greek  language,  as  veil 
as  to  philosophy,  and  then  commenred  reading  the  Grt>ek 
•utbora  on  tbe  acience  of  muaie,  with  whose  writioga  he 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted,  commenting  on  them 
in  an  equally  learned  and  ingenious  manner, and  c  rrfi  t 
errors  not  before  delected,  but  seen  nnd  admitted  on  i.j 
pointing  them  out  in  his  ^icat  work,  '  l)e  Musica,'  &.c,  a 
treatiiw  in  seven  books,  published  at  Saiatnanc^  m  1677. 
The  fii-st  book  of  this  iii  on  musical  ratios ;  the  second,  on 
musical  inlervala;  the  third  is  a  clear  description  of  the 
various  antient  getura;  and  tbe  fburih  b  on  the  diaposon 
and  octave,  aad  on  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  Ari>.to\enu*. 
Ptolemy,  &c.  The  remaining  ihiee  iKwks  chutly  relate  to 
rhvihm  and  the  feet  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  versification. 

Siihnas  died,  according  lo  'lhunnij»,  tn  1590.  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  ^^ho  created  him  abbot 
of  Sl  Pancratio,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea.  A  full  and 
dear  analysts  of  his  work  is  given  by  8ir  John  Hawkins 
ilJistniy  i)f  Music,  iii.  123);  to  which  Dr.  Burncy  hs* 
made  some  intetesiiiii;  additions  in  the  thiid  volume  (page 
. '  I '  )  of  h  IS  H  istoi  y. 

SALINS.    fJuRA,  Department.] 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SARUM.  a  city  in  WOUhin; 
lucall)  in  the  hundred  of  Underditch,  but  having  separate 
jurisiliciion,  85  miles  from  tbe  General  Post  office.  London, 
by  l  atlroad  to  Baaingftohe,  and  from  thenoe  by  Overton  and 
Andover. 

This  city  had  its  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century 
The  bishop  and  canons  of  the  ratbedral,  which  was  tb«a 
within  the  faitiBcations  of  Old  Sarum  [Sakpii].  beinfret* 
posed  to  injury  from  the  captains  of  that  furtress,  witb 
whom  they  were  at  feud,  determined  to  remove  their  church 
to  another  site;  mid  Herbert  Pauper  or  Poore.  who  held  tbe 
see.  having  obiaincd  an  indulgence  from  the  pope,  deter- 
mined on  commencing  a  new  church  on  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  see  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  present  cathedral  I229» 
The  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarun  being  aitaehcd  to  thsor 
bishops  and  clergy,  determined  on  removing  also,  and  tbu^ 
the  city  of  New  Sarum  or  Salisbury  ruse  into  existence.  A 
charter  granted  by  Henry  III.,  making  it  "a  free  t  iiy,'  and 
giving  to  the  inhabitants  a  fair  and  a  market,  contributed  to 
Its  prosperity,  and  in  the  succeeding  reigns  several  parlii- 
meois  were  bold  here.  It  was  fortified  by  a  wall  and  ditcb; 
and  tho  ereetion  of  a'  bridge  oyer  the  Aron  sl  Hanbim 
brought  tbe  great  western  rood  (which  bad  previously  pa^s«j 
through  Old  Sarum)  thioucli  this  lown.  Salisbury  wa^ibe 
place  of  rcndi-zvous  for  Richard  Ill.'sarmyon  occa*ion  of 
the  duke  of  Kuckin^hain'a  rebellion:  and  that  noblema-i 
wa^  brought  here  and  beheaded  in  tbe  market-place.  v& 
1483,  During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  (a.i». 
Salisbury  «as  occupied  by  a  band  of  SOO  royelittt  insurgtiili 
under  8 ir  Joseph  Wagsi.iffe,  who  had  con:e  ovt-r  fujiM 
C<iniinei»t,  Penrudduck,  Cro\e,  .lonij,  and  otbci  gcnikaej 
ot'  Wiltshire,  who  seized  the  sheriff  and  jiidi^e's  then  holdiDj 
the  a^ize.'i.  and  proclaimed  Cliarlei  II.  king.  The  rmag 
was  speedily  put  down :  and  tbo  leaden^  eMopt  WifHaik 
who  escaped,  were  OMcuted. 

The  City,  befbre  the  late  alteration  in  ita  honndarias,  e^ 
cupic  !  pnit  i  f  :i  pr  Ti  iisiita  formed  hy  the  river  Avon  on  ili? 
west  aou  .»:iu  by  the  n\er  Bourne  on  the  eai-t.  TU 

village  of  Fisliertoii  .Anger,  now  ini  liidtd  in  the  mur^cipil 
and  parliamentary  limits,  is  on  tbe  west  side  of  the  AvtA 
at  the  juiiciiun  with  that  river  of  tbe  united  stream  «t  tbe 
Wily  and  tbe  N  adder,  which  meet  at  Bemslon.  two  a.)ti 
west  of  their  junction  with  tho  Avon.  The  principal  p^r: 
of  the  city  lies  immcdiaiely  to  the  north  of  the  e\i.  [in\e 
I  a^hedral  idos»j»,  and  comprehends  the  three  parishes  i  f  Si 
Edmund,  Si.  Thomas,  and  St.  Mm  tin:  it  cousisk  if  ^iveis! 
Hticvts  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles  10  each  otbei. 
Most  of  tlie  hi>u»e8  ate  of  brick,  of  cumpaiativety  medcn 
erection,  and  sever.il  uf  them  of  baadsomo  appeniaoca 
The  pdving  and  lighting  of  the  town  hate  been  mu^ 
inipruved  of  la:u  xears  ;  and  the  prinrip.ll  streets  bav-e  t 
^ireaia  of  water  from  the  rtversi  conducted  through  \oe~ 
by  canals  lined  with  brick.  Fish  ri  :i  Anger  is  on  ibt 
road  to  Bath.  South  of  tbe  Avoo  u  tho  suburban  vdlog* 
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of  Harno»m  on  the  Dorebealer  and  Exeter  road.  The  area 
and  popnkliMi  of  StlMbury,  In  1831.  www  m  fbUomt— 


Fansh  of  St.  Edmund 
„      St.  Martin 

„  Si  1  homa.i 
Calhediiil  Cliise 


01(1  City  of  Salisbury  1671  6  89 
Fbharton  partab  f  part  of)  ooigactund 
Blilibrd  tytbing  idiuo)  ditto 

New  aty  Ri  d«t«miQodby  Boundary  Act  2336         1 1,672 

The  cathedral  is  considered  on«  of  the  OKWt  beautiful  in 
England.  The  close  \%  entered  by  several  anttent  gates. 
The  freeduna  of  the  calhedral  fiom  tlie  i  noumbi  tttice  of  con- 
tiguous buildings  addn  much  to  the  \mposiiii(  beauty  ot'  ils 
appearance.  The  chuteh  oonsistsof  a  nave  and  choir  with 
two  aide  aialcat  ft  apae*  on  lb*  east  of  the  choir,  and  ft 
Lady'shapet  ftt  ibe  east  end;  •  loigo  transept  with  an 
aisle  on  its  east  side;  a  smaller  transept  east  of  the  former, 
with  an  aisle  on  ils  cast  side ;  a  central  tower  and  spire: 
a  nortli  porch,  a  niumment-room  or  \  estry  at  tlie  souili  end 
of  the  casiein  transept;  cloislers.  and  a  cliainer  Isouse. 
The  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows: — Extn  mi!  length 
of  tb«  churoh  vilboul,  474  l«at;  within,  450  feet,  tbua 
dividisd:  nave.  fWiai  tfaairaalam  door  (o  tbe  ontan-emen, 
229  feet:  choir  and  adjnccnt  space  fiom  thence  to  the 
Lady  -  ciiapel,  151  "5  feel;  Lady-cliiipel,  (i'Jj  feel:  widih 
of  west  front,  1  r2  feet;  brt-iidlli  of  iibvo  and  ih  n.  :i4 
feet,  or,  wuh  the  aiiles  7b  feet;  great  trani-ept,  Ictigih 
without,  230  feet,  within,  2U6  feet;  width,  with  aisle,  &7 
feet;  cmaller  tranaept,  len^rih  witbin,  145  feet;  breadth, 
vilh  aisle,  44  fcet:  Lady  ctinpel.  width.  S7*S5  feet:  height 
within  of  tin?  vaviliin-  isC  li  t  nnvc,  choir,  and  transepts.  81 
feet;  of  the  aisles  and  Lud) -ciiapt-l,  40  feet;  bei|ithi  witliont 
ti  H  e  lop  of  ilio  side  al^le>i,  4-4  teef ;  to  the  parBpet  of  the 
church,  87  fMt;  to  ibe  rid^  of  the  roof,  113  feet;  to  the 
parapet  of  tbe  tower,  207  feet;  to  the  summit  of  the  spite, 
404  feeL  Tbe  doiftieift  form  n  aquaie  of  181*74  feet  within 
the  waltt,  and  have  a  width  of  18  feet  between  tbe  aid* 
walls  and  windows;  the  height  of  the  vaulting  is  18  feet. 
The  chapter- hou>c  is  an  octagon  of  38  ieet  diameter  inter- 
nally, and  62  feet  m  height  to  tho  vulttng.  (Biition's 
Saitibury  Cut hf dial.) 

•This  edilite  has  tho  advantage  of  being  huilt  in  one 
style,  the  Early  Engliab*  and  txvm  a  uniform  and  well  ar 
imnged  plan.  The  tower  and  ipire  are  of  laierdate.  but 
Udmirably  accommodated  to  the  style  of  the  budding.  .  .  . 
ModerTi  altflrations  have  taken  away  the  altar-screen  and 
throWT)  tlie  I-ady-chapel  open  to  llie  clioir  :  the  organ-screen 
is  also  modern.  In  vanoua  parts  of  the  church  ai  e  several 
nntieni  monuments,  some  of  which  are  tery  fine.  On  the 
"whole  this  cathedral  presents  an  object  fur  study  hardly 
equalled  by  any  in  tbe  kingdom ;  the  purity  of  ils  style,  and 
the  various  modes  of  odapiin^  that  %X\\v  to  the  purposes  re- 
quired, deserve  the  most  aiieniivo  consideration.  (Rick- 
man)  The  eastern  cn<l  of  tlie  cathedral  i^  of  remarkable 
heauty ;  but  the  west  front  is  ieta  pleusing,  Orom  iia  formal 
I  outline.  The  spire  is  renarlwble  not  outy  fer  iu  ele 


"vation,  but  for  the  eunoua  and  innwoua  eeMmanea  of  its 
timber  framework,  and  fbr  the  altilT  and  boldneu  with  which 
it  was  raised  on  a  tower  not  designed  ori^inully  to  support 
such  a  burden.  The  episcopal  palace  is  a  lar^e  budding  of 
varioiu  dates  and  styles,  with  an  e\len>.ivo  and  tastefully 
laid  out  garden.  There  is  in  tbe  cathedral  close  a  collage  or 
almshouse  fer  ten  clergymen's  widowOi  The  close  la  under 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  bisbopi,  reeorder,  and  canons  re- 
sidentiary, who  are  justices.  The  thMe  parish  ehureliee  of 
the  old  niy  are  l.irge :  Si.  Edniund'a  and  Bt»TlMWMO*a  are 
fine  buiidmg^ot  perpenUtcuUr  date. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  the  council  house,  ereeted 
in  1795.  and  devot^.d  to  the  u>e  of  tbe  corporation  and  the 
buaiiwMi  of  the  oounty ;  tbe  spaerooa  county  gaol  and  bride- 
well, erected  a.o.  1818;  tbe  infirmary,  a  plain  and  commit 
dious  building ;  the  Salisbury  and  Wiltshire  libraryand  news- 
room, with  a  small  museum  annexed  to  it:  a  small  theotre; 
and  several  d^sentintf  meeting-bouses  and  almshouses. 

The  woollen  inanutaciure,  once  extensively  carried  on 
MM,  bfts  now  much  daeliocdi  the  maaufeetun  of  floe  out- 


lerj  has  also  declined ;  but  tbe  ailk  manafiictuiw  haa 
introduced  with  some  success;  it  employed,  when  the! 
nicipal  Corporation  Commissionera  made  tbeir  report,  ISO 
persons.   There  are  markets,  on  Tuesday  (or  eom,  and  every 

fortnight  for  cattle,  and  on  Saturday  for  cheese  and  provi- 
sion«:  there  arc  four  )early  fairs,  but  they  are  falling  into 

dlSUiO. 

Salisbury  returned  members  to  parliament  from  23rd 
Edward  I.  The  boundarica  of  the  city  weie  eonaidarBbly 
enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Aet.  and  the  suffrage,  previously 
much  restricted,  eitended  by  the  Parliamentarv  Reform 
Act.  Tlie  number  of  electors  on  the  reiri'-ter  in  1834-5  waa 
63U;  in  1833-6,  689.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
extended  parliamentary  boundaries  were  adopted  for  munl> 
eipal  purpose*;  the  city  divided  into  three  wards.  Tbe  eor^ 
porate  bodjr  coneiata  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  eoun* 
clllors.  having  a  commission  of  the  peace.  The  summer 
assizes  and  the  Easter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here, 
also  ttie  city  sessions  and  a  court  leet  and  court  of  record 
belungmt:  to  tbe  bishop.  8ali»biir)'  is  the  place  of  election 
and  a  polling-station  for  thesoalbern  division  of  Wilishirei 

Thore  were,  in  1833^  in  the  feur  patisbM  just  enumerated, 
two  iofentpfehoola,  with  164  children,  partly  aopporied  hr 
subscription  or  endowment;  a  classical  grammar-school, 
foundea  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  B  boys;  four  other  endowed 
day-schools,  sulh  10  boys  and  '28  i^irls,  wilh  the  choristers 
of  (he  cathedral ;  two  '  iiatiunat'  schools,  with  'iin  boys  and 
150  girls;  seventeen  private  boenling  or  day  schools,  with 
a  number  of  children  not  aacertained;  and  nine  Sundny- 
aehoola,  with  about  1480  cbiMren. 

SALISBU'RIA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  fiimily  of  Tax- 
aceoP.  named  in  honor  of  R.  A,  Snli-bury.a  modem  boianisl  o. 
di'.linclion.  The  tree,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  genus, 
bas  long  been  known  by  the  Japanese  name  Gmgko.  Tbe 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  roonoicious  (towers.  The 
male  ttowcra  diapoaed  lb  a  Uliferm  naked  catkin,  withoot 
calyx  or  cofOt;  alamene  numerova;  the anlhera composed 
two  cells,  which  are  pendulous  and  united  only  at  the  apex. 
Female  flower*  are  fuliiaiy  and  terminal.  Calyx  4-fid,  or 
rather,  a  cup-shuped  disk,  from  the  thickened  npex  of  the 
peduncle,  surrounds  the  base  uf  the  solitary  ovule.  Fruit 
forming  a  drupe,  which  has  its  base  supported  by  ft  fleabf 
eup^  with  a  juiqr  white  pulp.  Seed  nut-like,  with  an  osseous 
abed,  kernel  white.  Embryo  axillary,  dicotyledonous, 
radicle  above. 

Tho  Gingkn  grows  natura.I}  lu  Japan,  is  much  cultivated 
in  China,  and  is  found  in  many  gardens  in  Europe:  fine  old 
specimens  may  be  seen  at  Kew  and  in  tbe  Apothecariea' 
Garden  at  Chelsea.  In  congenial  climates  it  attains  the  silft 
of  tbe  wftlnut.  It  is  icmarkable  for  the  form  of  iu  \Mxmt 
which  are  wedge-  or  An*  shaped,  deeply  cut  in  the  centre  or 
bilobed.  and  finely  siiiated  with  veins,  having  some  re^em- 
bbnce  to  the  leaves  oi  some  species  of  Adiaiitiim,  whence 
it  is  ooroiuonly  called  Maideii-hair  Tree  in  this  country. 
The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  austere-tasted,  but  the  kernel  is 
sweet,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  when  raw,  but  agrae> 
able  as  ft  deesert  when  roaaied  like  cbesnoia.  Tbe^  aro 
much  eaten  in  Cbinft.  Dr.  Abrt  aaya  ho  wim  tlw  ftait 
posed  in  the  markets  in  China,  but  COtlld  net  find  ovt  In 
what  purpom)  it  \vr<i  apphed. 

The  Salisburia  is  best  planted  on  a  deep  sandy  loam,  w«ith 
a  dry  subsoil,  ax  it  will  not  grow  with  a  «  et  bottom.  Tbe 
situadoa  should  be  sheltered,  but  it  may  be  mure  expoied 
than  many  esotie  planta.  It  is  freanenU^  planted  against 
a  wall  in  order  to  aiTurd  proleetion,  out  thi«  does  not  sppear 
to  be  necessary  in  the  »outh  of  England.  Salisburia  ran  be 
grafted  wiih  much  facdity,  and  thus  male  and  female 
Bowei-s  tnav  be  easily  produced  on  the  same  tree. 

SALI'VA.  SALIVARY  GLANDS.  The  pnncipa. 
glands  by  which  the  saliva  is  secreiecl  are  six  in  numlwr. 
three  being  situated  on  each  aide  of  tho  face,  vis.  the  pa- 
rotid, tbe  submaxillary,  and  the  'sublingual  glands.  Of 
these  the  parotid  is  considei  at  I\  ihe  largest,  and  has  been 
alieady  described.  fPAROTio  Gland]  Tho  submaxillary 
gland,  which  is  the  next  in  size,  has  ils  principal  mass 
situated  immediately  behind  and  beneath  the  middle  of  ibe 
Inum  of  the  lower  jaw,  below  the  mylohyoideus  muscle^ 
round  the  posterior  edge  of  wbieb  ft  portion  of  it  ia  eon* 
tinued,  and  leads  to  the  submaxillary  or  Whartonian  duet. 
The  latter  passes  fjrwards  ant!  inuardsi,  and  opens  on  tbe 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  just  by  the 
aide  of  the  fnenum  of  tbe  tongue.  The  suhimgual  gland  is 
the  amaUaat  of  the  chief  aalivftiy  glands  i  it  is  situated  dose 
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by  toe  duct  of  tlt«  tubmaxiltory.  into  vindi  Mwan*  of  iu 
duots  open    otliufi  have  Ibetr  onficea  on  the  •ur&ce  of  tbt 

mucous  moitibraneof  the  moath*  by  tb«  side  of  the  fnenura 
lingua,  and  further  outwaidi.  Bo-i>ideii  ihaae  largt^r  Klandi 
ttera  m  •  VMt  number  mon  vbich  aeerete  uiivs.  end 
vtiidi  an  sitmlad  in  tbe  vthHtum  of  Uw  Upft  w4  eheeks 

immediately  beneath  their  murooa  nienbimne,  on  wboM 
fturfurc  tbcir  ducts  open.  Indeed  tbe  whole  interior  of  the 
«ip«  and  cheeki  is  lined  by  a  conRorie*  of  small  ^l^ii^"^. 
vntoh  iU  tilructun)  cioaelv  i'^>tiutble  ibo  salivary,  and  pro 
bably  do  not  differ  from  tnem  in  function. 

Tbe  Mliva  wbi^  utecratail  by  tbeae  glaodt.  according  lo 
tbe  general  Uvi  of  eeereiiim  [Gland;  Sbcmtion],  is. 
when  not  mixed  with  air,  a  transparent,  rather  vincid  Auid, 
winch  u  u&ually  weekly  alkaline,  but  during  tbe  mastication 
of  food  is  often  slightly  acid.  It  is  roinposed  of  a  i^rt-at  pto- 
portkm  of  water,  mixed  wUii  poruons  of  the  epitfichum  of 
IIm  oinoous  membrane  lining  the  mouth,  ana  holding  in 
Mliltion  about  aeven  parts  iu  one  thousand  of  albumen,  »alt- 
TIM  (a  principle  almoal  peeiiili«rto  itself ),  and  other  animal 
matteife,  (r.^eih  r  with  tDo  saline  subslanoea  found  in  the 
blood,  aixi  .1  v<  ly  minute  quantity  of  aulpbo-oyanide  of 

|M>laMlitin. 

Th«  purpose  $erve<l  by  the  saliva  seems  to  be  Xim  aoAea- 
ing  of  tbe  fuud.  with  which  it  is  intimately  mixed  in  maS' 
tieMion.  Wlieihor  it  ia  of  any  furtber  uae  in  digaetioa  than 
tlias  to  fit  wAvi  fisod  to|MM  alQiii  tbe  <Baofib«gva  vUttout 

pain  is  at  present  unoerlain.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is 
uu;>ulut«<y  RMOssary :  and  glands  for  its  formation  exist  in 
all  classes  of  animals  from  ih.i  i  u i  wards  (with  the 
exceptton  of  flabK  and  even  in  many  iliai  are  lower  in  thu 
mIimI  kinidoat  Iban  tbe  insects.  In  all  these  it  app(>ars  to 
WHO  tbo  nooplirpoae ;  the  peculiar  properties  eaonbed  to 
tiM  «^  «f  eo«M  aaimala  being  fbr  tlte  laoet  port  4riirii 
from  erruneoua  observations.  The  poison  of  venomous 
suukes.  fur  example,  is  seereted  by  glands  quite  distinct  from 
tboM-'  whirii  form  their  saliva;  tbe  iiMiva  of  liie  w^n]  is  per- 
feed)  haiiuless:  and  that  of  rabid  aminaib  it>  p'ruiMbly  not 
aiore  poisonous  than  the  other  fluids  uf  their  bodies;  only 
mdor  ofdinuy  oinmntonfto  it  olooo  is  iuseried  into  tbe 
voanded  port. 

The  quantity  of  saliva  seereted  when  the  mouth  is  at  rest 
M  uliiv  Kuffioiant  to  keep  its  internal  membrane  moist  and 
slippery.  When,  liuwever,  th«jawi)  are  actively  moved,  and 
especially  during  feeding,  ot  «ven  at  the  thought  of  a  meal 
or  of  eertain  kinds  of  palatable  food,  the  quantity  is  greatly 
(norooasd.  During  the  twenty-fiMr  twiu*  it  ia  probable  that 
fton  aixty  to  ninety  grsioe  of  aoHea  aio  ■oiioted  by  one 
parotid  gland  (Mitscberlaob).  and  the  quantity  produced  by 
all  tbe  ssliTsry  glands  of  an  adult  roan  together  may  there- 
fore be  csiiiuu  v '.  a'i  fi  sin  four  lo  five  hundred  gra!  ni, 

Wttti  the  excepiimi  uf  ihe  purutid,  which  is  ofien  the  scat 
of  iuNaromitiion  [MuMrs],  aboo^,  and  meligoant  disease 
[PABoyio  salivary  i^da  are  remarkoMf  little 

•bttOKioao  to  disordar.  The  met  oobbiob  afeeiion  ia  an 
aooidental  closure  of  their  ducta  by  calculous  matter  or 
otherwise,  when  small  eysts  similar  to  those  called  Ranulss 
[Ra>  \u.vj  1  n  in,  The.se  are  often  met  With  about  iliuhpa; 
they  larely  ne«d  surgical  treaimcnt,  hut  tvhen  ibey  do,  that 
adapted  toranula  may  he  em|ll^Jyed.  7  he  only  other  affeo* 
tion  vomIi  MiioinR  is  treated  of' in  the  following  artioio. 

8AUVATION.  or  PTYAU8M,  io  a  auponibvndont 
saoreiion  of  sain  a.  Thia  soroeliraee  occurs  as  an  idiopeibio 
disease,  oritfinaiing  %vilhout  any  evident  cause.  Dr.  Cliris- 
ti>  :i  I  7'  I'j^i  <iH  PoisimsihM  oullerted  several  such  rases, 
m  kouie  of  which  ihv  quatilityof  saliva  discharged  aoMkUB led 
to  three  or  more  Dints  daily.  Irritation  vf  the  aobfoiy 
glands,  aciompaiMoa  with  profoae  ooerotMO.  ia  »)a»  o»  ooeo* 
abnil  otteodont  on  eomnon  inNenmmtkrtie  of  the  tliMot 
and  mouib,  and  on  those  that  arconipany  eruptive  diaeeaes, 
eapeciaUy  small-pox.  But  far  more  frequently  aalivaiHtn  is 
tbe  elffci  of  medicines  or  p<iiiMns.  Some  proparolions  of 
gold,  cupp«t*,  antimony,  and  iudme,  crutun  otl.  digitalis,  and 
even  opium,  are  apt  to  produce  it;  and  it  ia  almoat  a  cwi- 
alanioleet  of  the  loogHMMitiniMd  or  oopioiM  adaiaiatjatwn 
of  OMmiry. 

Tbe  quantity  of  mercury  required  to  prnduee  salivation 
varies  greatly  in  different  persuns.  In  some,  two  or  three 
grains  of  I'aionu-I  un^  >  ,1  iln;  .>•  im  :  I'ut  liy  other  persons  sue  1 1 
large  quauuiiti*  may  l<«  lukeu  with  iiopuuity,  that  they 
appear  inMiikCoptible  uf  i Is  action.  No  geiieiai  rule  llieie. 
Ibrv  MHiieoung  tbe  quantity  of  ■sofoorjt.iliat  may  be  saMiy 
giMO  loongroaocatt  boando;  WftiBMOoanomfaHOM 


safety  vritboQt  eolilkR  and  mxtM  vatdiing  of  tliA  lAuli 

produced  by  it. 

Salivation  from  the  Uk^  of  mcrrury  is  distinguislied  frosi 
that  which  arises  from  other  cau-es,  by  it»  beiny;  preceded 
by  a  peculiar  hrassv  taste  in  the  mouth,  frntor  of  tUo  breath, 
ami  tandernesa,  redness,  and  sponginats  of  the  guiOH.  These 
are  10011  followod  bj  tlie  inereaMd  flow  of  aalira.  and  if 
mercury  be  atill  talien.  or  if  the  quanti^  alreadf  taken  was 
verv  larffc.  they  increase  ;  the  whole  mouth  *  r  ^Mie.  fa'  t>, 
*iid  throat  heroine  swullen  and  tender,  arxl  ulcers  and 
sloughs  quickly  form  on  the  mucous  nn-mhranc.  In  ex- 
treme ea»es  tbe  mouth  and  cheeks  and  throat  become  ex- 
tensively gangrenous,  tbo  tenth  fall  out,  the  gums  swell  up 
aa  they  do  in  seurvhtlw  tews  are  affoeted  vilb  neeraoia.and 
by  the  spreading  of  the  oiwuio  to  important  parte  it  ma; 
prove  fatal  ;  or  the  patient  may  die  exhausted  hy  the  pro- 
fuse diiichargo  uf  suliva,  or  by  the  peculiar  uervous  and 
ollior  constitutional  disturbancos  that  often  acconpeikj  tbe 
poisonous  intluence  of  mercury.   [M  kbcuhv.] 

The  best  treatnient  of  mercurial  salivation  u  expostire  to 
eool  pure  air,  a  notritioua  diet,  and  mild  purgatives.  Gar* 
gles  of  chloride  of  soda  are  useful  in  correcting  tbe  fintor  of 
the  breath  ;  and  honey,  or  '"il  M'-l  Boran\,  uia>  bo  applied 
\m  the  smaller  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  The  more  extensive 
ulcerations  and  the  gangrene  can  be  treated  oiil>  by  main- 
taining tbe  patieat'a  atiangtb  by  tonics  and  stimulant*,  and 
by  the  usual  local  applianninM  to  auob  diseases.  The  idio- 
pathic kinds  of  salivation  ttsmlly  reqture  oaky  oool  air  and 
gently  reducing  measures. 

S  .a'LIX  Latin,  aainr.  a  willow),  tho  name  of  a  ^noeof 
plants,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Popuius  [SAi.iCikc&B^ 
constitutes  tbe  natural  order  Salicacem.  In  oaauy  reapecti 
this  ieeae  of  the  meat  important  genera  of  plaoie:  tbo  r»- 
l^tv  of  tbeir  irovlh*  Uie  teogbness  and  lightnese  of  theii 
wou<l,  and  their  uses  in  medicine  and  tbe  arts,  have  caused 
them  to  be  extensively  cultivated.  But  althoutih  Ureelf 
eultiv!i  (.il  and  well  known  in  most  parts  of  I'lu  v..jtld.  ih« 
botanical  arrani{eui«:ol  uf  tliese  plants  preM;ut%  ronuJerabie 
difficulties,  and  few  genera  have  bad  more  time  and  labuw 
spent  upon  tbem  than  Solix;  and  up  to  tbn  praeont  timt 
tbo  meet  able  bolanioia  u  In  tw  ml  nntntv  of  anm 
species  or  varieties. 

The  genus  Salix  i.H  known  by  possessing  dioecious  flowers; 
crilki[j-<  manv  flowered,  im'n  caUd,  compose*!  »  :  a  s.iigir 
tlowured  tiexihie  bract.  The  barren  iiowers  bave  a  >i&ail 
lateral  abrupt  gland,  sometime!!  double ;  fttamenta  1,3,3, 
4,  or  mora.  kMigor  tlwn  tiie  breet,  and  in  aomn  imrtljr  oam> 
billed;  2  lobed  anthers,  opening  longitndinallj.  Thnlbitih 
iiowers  with  a  nertanferou!*  (riand;  ovate,  l-erlted.  irtsrr 
seeded  ovary;  permanent  tcuuinal  style,  with  2  sii^u>»> 
winch  are  notchml  an  1  < /dius-.;  or  rluven  acute,  and  ^ptrai- 
ing;  ovate  capsule  curopo*e«l  of  2  revolule  concave  v^tet 
and  one  e^l ;  nnmeroua  minute  oval  ateda,  tufted  with  soft, 
aimple.  upright  bairs.  Tbe  willows  am  ehicfli  nntiveaef 
the  colder  parts  of  the  temperate  legiena  of  Ibn  IMrthffn 
hemispliere.  S  herbaeea  and  S.  arclica  are  found  neertr 
tbe  pole  than  any  other  wiHxly  plani.s.  Baiyfnm'm  w  s 
native  oi' Jfiiiiiii,  Armuina.  and  the  nunii  f  Atfin 
Of  all  the  !<i>ecie-i  enumuraifd.  unU  17  ave  esiira  Kuroftaa 

Tbe  willow  was  known  to  tbo  Creeks  and  Mmmm;  ia 
tui  lutla  baa  been  added  to  eetr  kaemlodflenf  th«  prapoMim 
and  oaoi  of  Iboso  pinnia  oineo  iheiv  timo.  On  neconm  of 
the  llrxible  nature  of  their  shools  snd  theloughnesauTihar 
woody  fibre,  they  have  always  been  used  as  mateiiaU  fm 
i'.i.ikir,L^  bit  kui-..  boopa,  cratea,  &e.,  and  fix  the^  purposes 

treel  «|uanuites  are  cultivated  in  ihia  aud  ether  countr>es. 
bo  bnrk  iamodn  use  of  in  thaaotikof  Knropo  for  ik* 
pnrpmo  of  fanning  male  in  tho  mmo  manmr  an  the  hntksf 
Ihe  eommon  tinden*tre«k  In  Tariavjr  the  weedy  Wkn  it 
macerated  and  aeparaied.  and  thee  spun  into  thieadis,  fr  11 
which  duih  IS  woven.  Wdlows  arc  much  used  in  the  ibx 
nufactun  of  i  liitrcoal;  and  it  ba»  iH-en  ])it'^r<l  ih&t  wdlo* 
charcoal  is  huptrior  lo  that  procured  iron  the  «oi<4  of  most 
01  her  trees  fur  the  prepaimliun  of  ganpavder.  The  baik  oi 
all  the  willewa  cootaina  the  tanning  pimBiple.  and.  aaooid- 
iug  t«  8ir  H.  DOnrf ,  eone  of  the  apeeiea,  especially  &  Jhit- 
tflliana,  S.  aiba.  and  jiurpurm,  contain  as  mucib  es  tbt 
oak  it^iclf.  From  tlie  bark  uf  some  is  obiauied  a  veQeiabk 
)M  .;iCr,ile  r.i'.led  SiillctH,  win*  ll  J*"[-  uj  -m  ihc  svslem  lu  : 
»ame  maaner  as  quinine,  and  is  u»ed  for  lit*  same  purposes. 
The  wiUear  is  oensidered  as  tbe  emblem  of  doepalnag  Iwsa 
It  ia  often  aamaialod  with  the  ymw  and  thn  «9|nHn»  iki 
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WHfcwfi  Bwmtoarif If  BBltiTatod  iatlli««Mntry  m  timikw- 
MM.  •epp{ot>*ood.  and  nr  th*  purpw*  of  making  hoops  and 

>a»ket-work.  In  the  culture  of  willows,  one  of  (he  Hr-n  pc  nn 
o  be  attended  to  is  the  deterrouialioa  whoihor  ihu  pimu  u 
11  I'  l-  or  female.  The  female  is  genemlly  the  mote  vigoroui 
;ruwing  plant;  and  m  consequence,  where  timber  or  oopptce* 
mkhI.  hoops,  or  rod*  for  ooarte  buket-workanraquina,  the 
SMnato  aboatd  b«  grown.  Qa  (h»  olhar  hMid.  mm  taurii 
md  d«lfeat«  rada  wr  baakat-aakuif  at*  reqairad,  th«  naW 
llant  onirht  to  be  wlected.  All  willows  that  are  tntct  dcrl 
basket  ruds,  hoops,  poles,  or  timber-trees nhould  anuu^lly 
ipcn  their  shoots.  Hence  the  colder  the  climate,  the  drier 
ihould  be  (be  soil  in  which  they  are  planieci,  on  account  of 
dM  neeaaaity  of  ripening  their  wood.  The  willow  grows  na* 
Mnlly  in  a  mailt  aoil.  and  vhmmwr  phnlad,  it  aboiiJd  ba 
flpithin  reach  of  water.    Low  moist  bottoms,  high  banka  of 

•ivers,  brooks,  or  fiirrl-t^s,  are  tho  l;^'>t  sit .intiMtis  IVir  phmliiiK 
.hem.  Bui  wherever  ihey  uiy  },Lct;U,  laru  iiiabi  be  taken 
hat  the  ftuil  be  drained,  for  although  they  require  mMll 
noisture,  they  will  not  grow  in  a  saturated  toil. 

In  th*  eultura  of tba  «Uk)w  as  osiers  and  for  boopa,  great 
mra  iaraquired  in  order  to  produce  them  injpediMitiMl.  All 
irillowa  nay  be  prupngated  by  cuttings.  llMTa  «V«  bow- 
jver  many  specie-,  ili.it  u-ill  lti^w  fr'im  seeds:  aTii!  protiably, 
were  it  tried,  they  ini^^ht  be  grtktteii  a«  eu-Hily  a«  oiLur  \ii»i\la. 

All  the  willows  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  various  in- 
tects,  and  on  ibat  account  afford  a  valuabie  Held  for  entomo- 
logical research.  The  larvsd  of  eossus  ligniperda,  earam- 
bjx  moaobattts,  aod  ntttdula  grisaa  are  found  ia  the  wood 
)f  moat  willotra,  on  wVkik  they  feed,  and  in  general  they  are 
io  Mumeruus  as  to  destroy  the  tree  in  a  few  years  Ci ,  ptu- 
-hynchus  lapathi  is  an  iiiieet  that  frequently  commiu  great 
havoc  in  o^ier-^ioutnis.  The  larva  of  the  lunar  hornet 
^pbmx  (TrocAitium  erakriforms)  bores  tbe  trunk  of  & 
•xtprta,  and  iaeds  upon  tbe  living  wood,  and  thus  defltro>i 
the  tree.  The  faUowing  ioaaola  also  recorded  as  attack- 
ing and  living  on  willows  t  nematus  eapren,  chrysometa  vul- 
gntiiigima,  tho  lurvra  -if  liroptia  I*nr:tie;iiiis,  nijii.Kldiiid  jcietac, 
leiocampu  dictiua,  pulcxlutitos  paipina,  gtulru^^ttuliii  qtiurci- 
folia,  gttleruca  capresB,  the  larva  of  pyrofliroarubens,  roela- 
mmtk  [lopuli  and  tratnuls,  balaninus  saliaivorus*  taohjarges 
salicis,  uphiii  s^alicis,  coccus  caprcae.  and  dtulf 


nd,  kt  tlw  nrnt  tim^  aiaaf  intwiMdiate  flmM 
wUeh  I  oan  rvfiir  to  naitlwr  speeiaa.  Tha  oatkim  of  tbeav 

afford  no  distinguishing  marks ;  f^r  u)i,:it  ^^••eru  at  one  time 
to  heion^,'  to  the  former  species,  <it  auoiiier  tano  appear 
mure  clearly  allied  to  the  >&tter.'  A  few  well-COOdlielod 
exuenmenu  would  sooo  set  tiiis  qoaation  at  rest. 

In  arranging  and  diatributing  th*  Kooh  lias  noi 

IbUowod  tlM  aiunalwoB  «r  LiMtWHk  «r  tli*  wraiiitnoiit  cC 


In  order  that  tba  apaoiaa  o#  this  genua  m«;  ba  atadied 

auc«es»fully,  a  number  of  points  require  consioaratwn.  and 
It  is  only  lately  that  an  opn  i  .  nch  l.a-,  been  made  to  utniracy 
in  tliuir  iiivesii^ntion.  I'he  tluweis  of  the  aalix  are  subject 
to  many  unoinuheb  winch  have  been  produetitre  of  not  a  lilile 
dxHlculiy,  and  have  aometime!!  led  to  tha  tuppoailion 
tJiat  this  genus  an  exception  to  the  ocdtnary  laws  of 
▼egolablo  development.  The  princinel  anomalies  that 
are  tbund  are:  I,  male  and  female  flowers  ooeurring  in 
the  sarue  catkin ;  2,  stamens  apparently  changed  in  o  pri  ils ; 
3,  sliimeiis  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pisltl ;  4,  enure 
iiition  of  the  filaments  of  the  stamen.  In  the  study  and 
de!»('ription  of  tlie  species,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  ten- 
deticy  to  these  anomalies  should  not  be  overlooked.  An- 
other difficulty  in  the  wayof  ikaata^J  of  this  genus  is  the 
occurrence  of  hybrids.  Tbia  bas  baan  denied  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Smith,  in  his  article  'Salix,'  ni  C,/i-',^j,.--rdi^i ;  ha  says. 

*  We  can  also  contradict  another  common  opmtun  taken  up  by 
botsnisis,  who  found  a  difficulty  in  discriminating  the  species, 
that  they  frequently  gaooraia  mule  varieties,    la  a  garden 
where  for  twenty  yoara  almost  every  Britnh  willow,  and 
many  foreigners,  have  been  cultivated  together  under  our 
inipeetion,  and  where  abundance  of  seedling  plants  have 
come  r.p'j',LM-v  season;  l:i(iu^li   iiin ny  of  these  l.ave  been 
purpo«ely  preserved  for  exnminatioa.  uo  mule  plant  oor 
•ven  any  variety  has  occurred.   The  greatest  differanca  uf 
aipeet  indeed,  and  the  strangoM  divanitiaa  of  abapa  and 
site  ia  tba  foliage  and  stipulea,  aia  saan,  aaeotdiag  to  tba 
treatment  of  each  iTK?:viduat  with  respect  to  pruning, 
watering,  slarvinf,  f  ilm^'.  and  allowing  young  shoot*  to 
grow  from  an  uld  root      L':i  vhe   ijiitiin  y,  Koch,  a  German 
botanist,  who  bas  published  a  commentary  on  this  genus» 
and  who  has  certainly  studied  it  more  profoundly  and  pbilo- 
M^ioally  than  any  otbar  writar,  aara^  *  Tba  variation  of  tba 
dtfehrent  paru  ia  not  tba  only  dmlmilty  with  trbidi  tba 
buianical  student  in  this  genus  baa  to  contend.    Tha  great 
number  of  hybrids,  the  existence  of  w  hich  in  the  genus 
Sahx  no  ont'  ran  rJijuht,  is  anothci'  <jl)ilncle.     No  one  will 
accuse  tne  of  arrogance  in  assuming  to  know  S.  rubra  aud 
8.  viminalis  ;  and  yet  on  tbe  hanks  of  tba  Redniu  near 
Sclucaa  tbaia  are  HMuqr  tbouaaad  tiaai  of  tbva  tvo 


fouowaa  tba  amgaauaoa  «r  UMtwiib  «r  tba  afianfainaot  of 
Sir  J.  S.  Sutth.  Ha  abaarvas,  *  that  if  tba  tjauararranga- 

mcr-.t  of  the  species  be  adopted,  in  which  the  sections  are 
cii&raclerised  by  having  the  ovaries  naked  or  pubescent,  ihe 
leaves  glabrous  or  downy,  serrated  or  entire  (as  in  Smith's 
'  English  Flora,'  &e.^  iheo  apaoiaa  widely  separated  by  na- 
ture and  habit  must  nor— lilily  ba  gfoupad  lugether,  not  to 
maotion  that  tbaaa  obaraetara  are  in  tbamaalvaa  liable  to 
giaat  ebangca.*  With  regard  to  the  parts  of  moat  import- 
ance in  the  determinali.i  i  uf  spenes,  Koch  says,  'a  cbu  u 
ter  taken  from  the  culkuiit  up[)OBrin){  earlier  than,  at  th« 
same  ti  i  <:  miUi,  or  later  than,  the  leaves,  is  of  great  iro- 
portanoe;  but  una  taken  from  the  siiuiitiou  and  insertion  of 
the  laavaa  is  still  more  so.  The  capsule  offers  important 
obaiaataia;  In  longtb relatively  to  the  glund,  which  is  never 
wanting,  iaa  vary  constant  character,  varying  only  in  a  few 
species.  The  colour  of  the  young  shoots  vanes  greatly, 
often  so  much  as  to  cause  the  varieties  to  appear  distinot 
species.  The  form  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  species,  and 
even  tn  the  same  plant,  can  never  be  depended  upon.  Ia 
some  species  they  are  serrated  or  entire,  green  or  Marf  OS 
the  unoar  aurfaoa.  and  glabrooa  or  baity  on  tba  lama  pfaot* 
The  same  variation  is  commim  on  tbe  exterior  pf  tha 
ovaries.  TLo  hracieas  are  sometimes  obovnte,  and  only  half 
the  longiu  oi  the  ovary;  and  sometimes  in  tbe  satoe  species 
lanceolate,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  style.  The  style  and 
stigma  likewise  vary  in  langlb,  and  are  occasionally  moraor 
less  cleft  Stigmas  of  a  rata  cobur.  and  of  a  yellow  colour, 
have  bean  found  in  tba  aama  apeoiea.  Tbe  atipules  varv  in 
sise,  but  never  in  form ;  heiuse  ibay  aflbid  toe  very  oeat 

ctl:i[ar'1i'rib;i(.'3  H-T  i1  i  1 ui>lu  ng  ayaMMs*  (Koiihi  tft  SbU' 
cibnt  Kuropasis  Ci/tmn^Nialio.) 

There  are  at  pre»cnt  described  about  220  species  of  Salix; 
of  all  wbk;b  wo  shall  not  here  give  a  description,  but  refor 
the  readar  10  vorka  that  give  a  full  account  of  the  speeiaa* 
with  their  arrangement  (Koch,  De  Salieitnu  Eunpma 
Comvmntatio ;  Hooker's  Britiik  Flora ;  Loudon's  Arboretum 
et  Frutir^iwri  Britamnciirn  \  In  this  last  work  all  tlie 
iuformaiion  that  could  possibly  be  collected  w^iih  regard  to 
this  genua  is  to  be  found.  We  shall  arrange  here  tbe 
more  common  speoioik  andar  tba  beads  SalUiws,  Osiers,  and 
Willows.  These  tema  wa  oftan  appliad  to  any  of  tlia 
species,  but  some  have  noN  fraqiuntly  ona  of  tba  d«H(in> 
tioaa  than  tba  other. 

flAitom. 

These  are  trees  or  low  shrubs  belonging  moatly  to 
Borrer*s  group  Cinaren.  and  are  charactariaed  by  downy 
branobas,  and  moatly  obovate,  gragr*  boavy*  laothed.  more  ot 
leaa  wrinkled,  and  atipuled  loavaf,  vary  vaioy  bonaatb 

Ovaries  serireo-tomentose. 

Salix  ctni'Tca.  yw)  vailow.  stem  erect ;  lii\n'r  Itn'.es  en- 
tire, upper  serrated  obovate-lanceolato;  glaucous  dow  ny  and 
reticulated  with  veins  beneath ;  stipules  half-heart  shaped^ 
serrated ;  ovary  ailky,  atyle  abort,  stigmas  moatly  entire  It 
attains  a  height  of  SO  or  SO  foot  and  is  abununt  ill  Bag* 
land  on  banks  of  rivers  and  in  moist  woods- 

Salix  aquatica,  water  sallow:  stem  and  branches  erect; 
lee\':i  i.Iil;;i;1>  serrated  obovalo-ellipttcal,  minutely  downy, 
aud  rather  glaucous  b^uealh  j  stipules  rounded,  toothed; 
ovar^  silky,  stalked,  stigmas  nearly  sessile.  This  ia  also  a 
Britub  species  and  ana  vbicb  Koch  baa  mada  a  variaiy  of 
&  a'aareo.  Hie  aliva>1aaved  aaUowift  olci^blw)  is  alio 
refcrre<l  by  Koch  to  S.  cinerea. 

Saiix  aurita,  round  eared  sallow:  branches  trailing; 
leaves  obuvuie,  ^^ucaewhal  serrate,  convex,  obtuse  with  a 
small  hooktid  pouii,  baury,  and  reticulalad  with  veins  on 
both  aidaa;  stipulm  roundish,  eooVM^  tootbad;  araiy  lilky, 
atalkad.  st^aa  naarly  sessile. 

BtHs  eapna,  goat  willow :  atan  aiast:  laaTaa  reaodlibp 
ovate,  pointed,  serrated,  waved,  pale,  ana  downy  beneath ; 
stipules  somewhat  crescent-shaped;  catkins  oral;  ovary 
!ituikc-d,  o\ate,  silky;  stiginn!  nuujlt  :>essile.  undivided; 
capsules  swelling.  It  is  a  native  of  Hiiiam,  and  is  dis- 
tmguislied  early  in  the  spring  by  putting  forth  hs  handsome 
yaUMT  blawomt  ba&va  atbar  tnoa  bava  atauiaod  ttuii 
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fcliage.  The  bark  is  much  used  for  taraini;.  and  the  wood 
is  used  for  making  implfmcnta  of  husbandly  It  is  ilso 
grown  for  bocp-making,  aitd  in  mediciM  Uie  batk  i*  soote- 
SiM*  umA  as  fttubftitute  for  oineboDB. 

The  ifwdn  of  fl«1iz  eall«d  oiostly  by  this  name  belong  to 

Borrer's  group  Vimiiialcs.  which  are  Jesciibed  as  trees  of  a 
TDore  pr  less  couiideiuble  size  with  lunj;  pliant  branches 
aud  lanceolate  leave*;  ovaries  rienriy  sessile,  liairy  or  silky; 
tbetr  styles  elonf^ted ;  their  siii^mii::  linear,  mostly  entire. 
Any  willow  however  that  has  long  pliant  iwiggj  bnacbee 
aiod  ii  imra  oa  ttiia  BonMUit  is  osUod  so  Osier. 

thHr  timmJu,  oomioon  esier:  loaves  lin«ar>1anoeo1«t«, 
obscurely  crenale.  white,  and  silky  beneath  ;  stipules  very 
small,  sublanceolate.  braneh»ss  slraif^hl  and  twi^jt;)  ;  ovary 
upon  very  sliuri  .sialks.  lanceolate;  stylo  elongated  ;  siignias 
long,  linear,  mostly  entire.  Tins  is  the  specteg  that  is  used 
for  the  various  kinds  of  basket-work,  bands,  snd  for 
this  purpose  is  Isrgely  eitUivatsd  in  ibis  ooimtry. 

Salix  ttimilarif,  aoridod  oww;  !«•«««  laaoaolate. 

pointe<l,  sli(;btly  wavy,  ob'^eureh*  crenale.  soft  and  iieurly 
naked  above,  white  and  downy  beneath  ;  stipules  halt"  heart 
shaped,  slalke<l,  vcrv  large;  gland  cylindrical;  ovary  ovate, 
nearlv  »e!>iiile,  sliKmas  linear,  undivided.  It  is  a  native  of 
Ea^liind,  and  may  be  employed  for  tb«  aWB*  parpONS  as 
&  vimiuaiitt  but  is  inferior  to  thai  spsdas. 

StUix  ineana.  hoary  osier;  leaves  liiMsr>laneeo1«t«.  <leiH 
liculated.  covered  on  the  un'ler  surface  wiili  u  hoary  tonien- 
tum  ;  calkins  aicliud,  slender,  alniONt  sessile,  snbiended  at 
the  base  wilii  small  leaven;  capsule  ovate-lanceolate,  glu- 
btous, Stalked ;  the  stalk  twice  the  length  of  the  ({land  :  style 
oloiigated;  stigmas  biBd  ;  bnicteas  sub-t2labrous,  oiliate, 
with  short  hairs.  This  species  is  found  wild  in  the  lower 
Alpine  valleys,  on  the  Pyrenees,  Cevennes,  Alps  of  Dau- 

Shiny.  Swuzerland,  Tyrol,  Austria,  and  Carpathia.  Its 
istiQct  character  renders  tt  an  interesUag  species  to  the 
botaobL 

Willows. 

Amongst  these  we  shall  include  a  few  species  useful  in 
the  arte  and  medicine,  belongii^  to  ibo  various  ffNittps  into 
which  Koch  and  Borrer  have  dtatributod  the  speeiss  of 
8alix. 

SaUx  Kmseliiana,  Ru$s«iU  or  Bedford  willow:  leaves 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrated  throughout,  very 
glabrous;  foot-stalks  glandular  or  leafy;  ovary  tapering. 
Stalked,  longer  than  the  braetMB;  style  as  lung  as  the 
stigmas.  A  native  of  Britain,  growing  in  manby  woods, 
osier-grounds  &c.  This  tree  was  flnft  brought  into  notice 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  has  on  that  ac(;uiint 
r&c«ived  its  pre»ent  name.  Thu  be^ii  history  of  u  is  to  be 
found  in  the  introducliun  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  splendid 
work  ou  Willows,  the  Saliehim  Wuburntntv-  It  was  a  tree 
of  this  species  that  was  a  fliTourite  with  Dr.  Johnson  ai 
licbfield,  and  hence  called  Johnson's  willow.  It  was 
lately  de!itro)ed  by  a  hurricane,  having  attained  a  height  of 
60  feet  und  a  girth  of  13  feet.  The  growih  of  this  species  is 
very  rapid,  and  as  it  may  be  extensively  usi  d  for  poles,  &.c., 
it  is  a  proQtaUa  troe  for  growing  in  plantations  Its  bark 
IB  said  to  oontain  as  much  tannin  as  the  tnk.  The  medical 
propertiea  attributed  to  tiM  hark  of  5.  fingiHt  belong  pro- 
perly to  this  species.    It  acts  a^^  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

Saltx  alba,  ctjinmon  white  willow:  leaves  elliptical-lan- 
ceolate, pointed,  !scrr.ati-d,  siIkv  on  both  sides;  lower  serra- 
tures  glandular ;  stamens  hairy ;  urary  smooth,  almost 
sessile;  stigmas  deeply  cloven;  scales  notched.  It  is  a 
nativo  of  most  oountrtes  of  Europe,  and  is  moraoxtensively 
planted  as  a  timbor-trea  than  anjr  other  spoeias.  It  grows 
rapidly,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet  in  10  or  12  years. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  road  between  Moscow  and  the  .Aus- 
trian frontier  are  planted  with  this  tree.  The  hark  is  useil 
in  the  noriti  of  Europe  both  for  tanmng  and  dyeing.  The 
wood  is  very  u>^eful,  and  is  employed  for  making  the  handles 
of  all  aoru  of  instruments,  in  uimeiy.  millworki  coopary, 
westher^boarding,  tie.  Willow  hats  and  bonnota  are  taada 
from  the  shavings  of  this  willow.  The  bark  may  he  used 
111  medicine  insiead  of  S.  RmsdltaKO,  but  it  is  not  so  valu- 
able. It  is  frequently  called  the  '  Huntingdon  Willow,' 
and  under  that  name  is  recommended  by  Gilpin  and  others 
as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Saiix  Babj^itmicot  the  weeping  willow:  laavas  laooeo- 
lale  acuminate,  finely  serrated,  glabroas,  glaueooa  beneath ; 
catkins  protruded  at  the  same  time  with  the  leave  ;  ovnp, 
ovate,  sessile,  glabrous.  Tbist  the  most  Avourite  species  oi 


the  genuK,  is  a  native  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
near  Babylon,  whence  us  name;  also  of  China,  of  Ejvpl, 
and  other  parts  o'*  North  AtVica.  It  u  said  that  this  wiUuv 
was  inlruduceu  into  England  by  the  poet  Pope,  who,  being 
with  I.jidy  Suffolk  whan  she  received  a  paioal  from  Spain 
bound  wiih  withes,  which  api^eared  alive,  took  onai.  and 
planted  it  in  his  garden,  which  grew  up.  and  afteruards  be- 
came so  well  known  as  Pope's  willow  at  Twiekei.ham.  It 
IS  however  more  probable  that  it  was  jiilroduced  by  t;i« 
botanist  Tournefort  into  Europe.  This  tree  is  lucteakingly 
cultivated  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  It  is  oiy 
of  the  greatest  fevouritea  in  Cbioa,  as  might  be  infiirrad  £cvm 
its  constant  inttroduetien  into  Chinese  pieiurea.  Growing 
on  the  banks  of  )t«  native  tiuphniles,  it  wa<  the  wiliow  on 
which  the  weeping  daughters  of  Zion  '  banged  tbcit  hdrp».' 
( AiiZm*.  cxxxvii.) 

Saitx  pentandra,  sweet  bay-lcavod  willow:  stamens  5; 
leaves  elliptieo-lanceolaie,  acuminate,  senated  with  glands, 
glabrous,  with  several  glands  at  the  base;  ovan  lancoolala, 
glabrous,  nearly  sessile ;  style  small ;  stigmas  biSd.  It  is 
one  of  tlie  latest  flowering  willows,  not  exparidini?  its  flowers 
till  the  beginning  of  .luiie.  The  tlower-  are  very  IVasiraoL, 
especially  «lieii  bruised,  resembling  in  some  measure  the 
sweet  bay  (Laurus  iiublw).  hence  its  name.  It  m  one  of 
the  nsost  desirable  species  fiir  planting  inshrubberiesk  eo  m»- 
count  of  its  late  Howens  ita  deep  green  aimoai  evwrgraen 
lesves,  its  powerful  ilragranoe,  anid  compact  growth.  It 
ranv  \'c  used  for  basket-work.  Nees  von  Esenbevk  prefe.i 
us  bark  as  a  medicine  to  that  of  any  other  species,  on  .n- 
counl  of  Its  aruma. 

SaJtx  purjmrea.  purple  willow :  branches  trailing,  decum- 
bent; leasee  partly  op|H>siie,ebo*ata  laneeolaiebaarra4ed,veiy 
smooth,  uanuw  at  the  base;  ataaDao  I j  aiiituMw  vary  alwrt. 
ovale,  nearly  sessilev  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  la  a  shrub 
■2  or  3  feel  high.  It  is  charac!erise<l  bv  the  elegant  sl-etnltr- 
iiesii  uf  Us  twigs  and  the  redness  of  eaikins,  v»hicti  niai>.ei 
it  desirable  for  the  shrubbery.  Oi'  all  liie  willuws  it  |)0*- 
sesses  the  lar|(est  amount  of  bitter  principle  in  its  baik,  and 
on  this  account  has  been  recommended  fur  medicinal  use. 

SaUs viUHina,  the  yellow  willow:  leaves  lanceolate  villi 
glandular  serratures.  acuminate,  more  or  less  silky  beneath 
ofien  so  above  ;  ovaries  lanceolate,  sessile,  glubroUs;  ■•t\'i} 
short;  sti^'uas  bipaildtt ;  scales  laitc<:uiaie.  ll  at  a  (i<iii\d 
of  Great  Briiain  ui  hedges,  osier-grounds,  and  other  places. 
As  an  ornamental  tree,  it  is  very  sirikiog,  both  among  ever- 
green and  deeiduoos  dkr»ba»  on  aooouni  of  ita  bark  peases^- 
ing  ronspieuous  oolottra. 

Among  these  we  have  not  referred  to  the  following  Britisb 
spe<  iei,  which  will  he  found  fit  for  timber  growth,  as  they 
aUatu  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet  in  years: — S.  Iriandra. 
long-leaved  triandrous  willuw ;  S.  Meyeriana,  Mever's  w  J- 
iuw ;  S.  Amygdalina,  almond-leaved  willow ;  and  &  aof 
minata,  lon)(  leaved  willow. 

SALIX,  MsoiCAL  Properties  op.  The  barks  of  several 
species  of  willow  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  astttr.- 
<r«  nt  and  antifebrile  qualities ;  Imt  from  the  great  dithcuUT 
of  deierminina;  the  species,  it  is  nut  aaccrtamed  whieti  kiitd 
is  entitled  to  the  prelorence.  The  Salix  Rus.-elliana  appears 
to  possess  the  greatest  quantity  of  Ummn ;  but  ihe  peculiar 
principle  lermad  mMn  seems  to  exist  in  the  larfest  pie- 
portion  in  the  S.  Helix,  or  Rose  Willow;  while  the  S.  pen- 
tsndra,  L.  (sf  u  I.Aureto,  s.  Laureolas,  the  sweet  or  bay-leaved 
willow)  possesses,  both  in  its  bark  aud  leaves,  the  la.'ijes* 
amount  of  bitterness  and  resm.  and  a  most  balsamic  odoux. 
The  barks  of  S.  alba.  8.  fragilis  and  S.  enpran  n>«  alas 
gathered,  often  indisertntnauly.  Whichever  apeeiea  » 
selected,  the  bark  should  be  stripped  in  spring  from  Vnnebss 
not  less  than  thnso  years  or  more  than  six  year>  >>lu,  aui 
from  trees  growing  in  moist  rather  tlic-n  swampy  place*.  It 
should  be  carefully  dried  in  the  shade.  The  lre>b  bark  bis 
a  faint  odour  somewhat  resembling  biit«r  almonds;  tbt 
dried  bark  is  devoid  of  odour.  Tbe  taste  is  at  flr»t  muoU- 
gioous.  afierwarda  bitter  and  aslriagent.  TIm  de^pee  of 
aatringency  may  be  easily  tested  by  adding  to  a  deooetkA 
of  the  bark  a  solution  of  gelatine.  Tincui:  r  i  f  nut-gilU 
does  not  affect  it.  (Davy's  W^r»Oi//.  Chemisii  y.  p.  >,i.fourlii 
edit.)  Acconling  to  the  analvh  -  of  i'l  lletier  and  Cavcritou, 
the  bark  of  S.  alba  contains  a  green  fatty  matter  similar  \i 
that  of  Cinchona,  a  yellow  aligJilly  bitter  oolouring-matter. 
Unnin*  resinous  extract,  gum,  was,  woody  fibre,  and  «a 
acid,  whieh  with  magnesia  IfaroM  n  aali  easUy  soluble  at 
water  andaloolML  SittBa  tUit  annlyaa^  inUoMi  1m  hm 
found. 
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Willow  bwk  IMMMMW  MtringMil,  tooie.  and  febrifuge 
qaalitict,  wbidi  render  ft  a  vilaable  tuhstitute  Ibr  Cincbone. 

and  u  it  often  suits  the  stomach  belter,  it  is  well  calculated 
for  the  trcttroent  of  ague?;  atnung  the  poor.  In  debilitv  of 
the  Htomach  and  relaxation  of  the  mucoua  nembnne*,  it  i» 
often  venr  serviceable.  In  the  Utter  c&dcs,  an  infouon, 
made  with  cold  water,  of  the  powd<>rad  bark  of  Salix  |Mii> 
taodn,  it  pmferibl*;  but  aar  of  Uw  otban  nay  be  aitdt 
equal  to  it  by  the  adaition  of  bniited  einnamon  bark. 

The  nature  of  Salicine  is  not  ascertained.  It  has  neither 
b!»iic  nor  acid  properli<».  According  to  Herberger,  it  is  a 
saline  compound  of  a  vegetable  alkali  (SaJicina)  and  a 
volatile  odorou*  acid.  That  it  has  febrifuge  properties 
•  seems  inconteatible,  but  they  are  much  weaker  than  those 
of  Qetnk;  it  oust  therefiara  be  given  in  conaiderably 
lerger  doan.  It  may  be  given  in  attbatanee  or  eolution,  and 
aho  in  conjunction  with  many  other  salts,  without  under- 
going dccnmposiiioM  or  entering  into  combination. 

S  \  L  [ ,  H  E .  or  S  A  LE'.  [KaMOCOO.] 

bALLOVVS.  [S\Lix] 

SALI.U'STIUS.  or  SALU'STIUS,  withbie  ftill  name 
CAIUS  8ALLUST1US  CRiSPUS,  ««■  bore  Ike.e6»  in 
tbe  a^etitb  oonaalahtp  of  Maiiua,  at  Anriiernara,  a  town  tn 

the  country  of  ihe  Sjbini  ';,  nmr  the  ^ources  of  tliu  A'ernu*. 
He  was  of  a  plebeian  Imuj.)  ,  liis  parents  seein  lu  Lave  bt-ea 
in  iiHluciU  circumstances.  He  received  instiuntion  from 
the  grammarian  Auetus  Pltiluiagu»,  who  is  said  to  bare 
auppliefl  him  with  an  epitome  of  Roman  hiMefJTt  from 
vnich  be  aifbt  ebooae  aubieeta  for  bin  evn  eompMition. 
(Suet,  Z>9  lu.  Grtrnm,,  c.  IV.)  Tbe  jear  in  wbieb  he  ob* 
taincrl  the  quasstorebip  is  not  known,  but  he  was  tribune  of 
ihf  fiiebs,  B  c.  42,  in  which  VMr  Cloc',ius  was  killed  by 
Milo. 

Sailust  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  ari.stocratical  parly, 
and  accordingly  in  his  ti  ibunenhip  took  an  active  part  in 
(he  iwooeedinDs  instituted  against  Milo.  (Aaeoniuiini  Cfe»- 
rtm,  MSUm.,  p.  38,  46,  49,  50.  61,  ed.  OrellL)  In  n.c.  50,  be 
was  ex[>el]cd  from  thcHenateb\  ihucciiior*  Appius  Cl-ri'ln,'> 
and  P[!»o  (Dion,  xl.  6:?i,  m  consequence,  it  is  SBid.  oi  int,  im- 
moral  life;  but  there  is  no  yood  aiiihorily  for  this  statement 
of  tbe  grounds  of  his  expulsion,  while  we  know  thai  Appius 
Claudius  belonged  to  the  Poropeian  party,  and  that  Sallust 
onljr  sbaied  tbe  »nerel  Site  of  ell  Onaar'a  ftietida.  Alter  bis 
expubton  llfom  tne  aenate,  BaHuat  aaema  to  have  repaired  to 

Caenar's  camp  in  Gaul,  and  to  hu\o  acco.npariied  him  in  his 
invasion  uf  Italv,  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  made 
qu8e!>tor  again  alter  the  battle  uf  Pbarsalia.  s  c.  4H  ;  but  uu 
know  for  certain  ttial  be  wai>  ptielur  in  the  fulluwaig  year  (ikc 
47),  and  waa  present  at  the  mutiny  of  Coaar's  troons  in 
Campenie,  «a  arbieb  ooeaaion  be  narrowly  eaeeped  with  his 
lifo.  (Dion. xlii.  $9.1  He eoeomiwnied  Ciaaer  iheaaine  year 
into  Africa,  where  he  was  actively  employed  in  the  war  ( Hirt., 
De  BeU.  A/He.,  c.  H,  3  t>,  and  when  CiOsar  quitted  Africa  in 
the  following  year  (bc.  AO),  he  left  Salluat  guverr  i  ui  ibe 
province  (Hirt.,  Ibid.,  c  971,  wherj,  according  to  Diuu  Cas- 
■imfxliii.  9),  he  aoquirad  immense  wealth  by  the  plunder 
of  the  eountry.  On  bia  raturu  borne.  Salluat  built  the 
fbnMHia  inlaee  at  Rone,  whieb  waa  afterwerda  uaed  by  the 
emperor-,  and  was  not  destroyed  till  the  time  of  Alaric. 
About  this  tune  he  is  said  to  have  married  Terenlta,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Cicero.  He  died,  mjC  34,  Ibnryom  befoie 
the  battle  of  Actiura. 

The  moral  character  of  Sallust  has  been  drawn  in  tbe 
darkeat  cobMui  by  many  writera.  He  bia  been  aeciued  of 
Ihe  moat  nnboended  profligacy,  wldeh  has  been  lepresenied 
as  tbe  more  inexcu«.abie  on  account  of  the  praises  he  has 
bestowtid  in  his  works  upon  virtue  and  temperance.  These 
accusations  however  do  not  rest  upon  any  ^utllcient  auiho- 
rily,  unle<-9  we  except  the  tale  told  by  Varro,  ttiat  Sallust 
vaa  delected  in  adultery  with  Mile's  wife,  and  severely 
poniahad  by  the  buaban^  (AuL  Oell..  xv<i.  18),  to  winch 
dreimMieiwe  the  worda  ef  Henoe  tSaL,  i.  S,41),  '  die 
flagellis  ad  mortem  cMhit' i«ftr,  aeomding  to  one  ef  tbe 
aniient  scholiasts. 

Sallust  was  a  stronp  party  man.     He  thoroHghly  de- 
spised aud  bated  the  arisluoratical  party,  and  look  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  opinion.  He  bad  designated  Pompey,  the  leader 
of  tbe  ariatoeracy,  at  a  man  '  oris  improbi,  animo  invere- 
enndo.  ud  leeerdinfily  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  bis 
own  character  should  be  attacked  and  traduced  in  every 
possible  manner.  Lenaus.  tbe  freedmanof  Pompey,  wrote  a  i 
work  exnre^h  against  Sallust  (Suet,  De  lU,  Gramrrt.,  16) ;  I 
end  a  rbeioriciaa  under  tbe  early  emperwn,  when  it  bad  , 
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become  the  foshion  to  praise  the  old  Pompeian  parly,  wrote 
a  declamation  against  the  character  uf  Sjllu!>t.  which  is  still 
extant,  and  falsely  ascribed  to  Cicero.  That  S  illi.-i  ,,ns  not 
better  than  bis  cuntemporaries  may  ea»:iy  be  believtrd,  and 
there  ae«ms  no  reason  for  doubting  the  statement  uf  Dion 
Cassius,  I  bat  be  followed  tbe  exanple  of  bia  contempontiai 
in  plundering  the  fuoviaoeof  whirb  be  was  governor. 

Mllnat  wrote  a  bistorvof  Cktiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  the 
war  vilh  Jnicuriba.  and  also  a  general  history  of  Roman 
affairs  from  the  death  of  Sulla,  b  c.  7*<,  to  tbe  ap|  ointment 
of  Pompey  to  ihc  command  of  this  Miibhdatic  war.  b-c.  67. 
The  two  first  works  have  come  down  to  us  entire;  but  of 
the  latter  wa  have  only  fragments ;  and  ila  kaa  ia  the  mora 
to  be  r^rttled  as  it  contained  an  account  of  one  of  the 
moat  importuMt  parieda  ef  Roman  biatory,  respecting  which 
onr  information  b  very  meagie  and  unuttsfoctory.  It  waa 

'vritttn  :n  five  or  six  b  rk;,  addressed  to  Lucullus,  and 
appears  tu  have  conlaiiie<i  an  introduction,  in  which  an 
acount  was  given  of  tbe  civil  ware  between  Sulla  and 
Morius.  It  c^mnecled  bis  biatorica  of  the  Jugurthine  war 
and  the  Caiilinarian  conapiraey.  Tbe  only  fngmenu  of  it 
of  any  length  ere  fonr  enliona  and  two  witen,  which  en 
obaraoierised  by  8altiiat*a  uttial  atyle. 

The  merits  of  Sallust,  both  as  an  historian  and  a  philoao- 
pUer,  have  been  rated  very  low  by  many  modern  critics. 
The  objections  which  liave  been  made  to  the  moral  reflec* 
tions  and  dKsertatioii9  in  Sallusl's  writings  as  unequitable  to 
the  iia;ui  L-  of  historical  compositions,  have  arisen  from  n 
WMtt  of  due  attention  to  tbe  objeet  which  the  hiaiorian  bad 
bi  view.  Tbia  doea  not  appear  to  baTe  been  lo  much  the 
narration  of  the  particular  events  w!  i  ti  he  chose  as  the 
subjects  of  his  history,  as  ibe  eUici<.u;,uii  uf  certain  ifreal 
poliiical  facts.  In  ins  '  J  ujjurtha  '  his  I'bject  was  to  show 
the  venality  and  total  want  of  principle  in  the  ai  istocraiical 

Cirty,  and  bow  both  then  private  and  |  ublic  protligaiy  at 
ngtb  deprived  tUani  of  the  pover  wbtcb  they  hMl  pot- 


ainoe  tbe  time  of  tbe  Oracefai  In  his  *  Catiline 

he  had  the  same  object  to  a  certain  extent  in  view,  tiiough 
here  it  was  not  to  show  how  the  vice*  of  the  anbtuciutical 
party  occasioned  their  loss  of  power,  but  rather  to  describe 
the  consequences  to  which  tliose  vices  had  at  length  led, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Catiline  and  his  a»!toctates 
bad  bean  brought  up  in  the  aohool  of  Sull^  and  belonged 
to  tbe  ariatooroey. 

In  astimating  the  value  of  8allu>5t's  wrttin(f<t,  it  should 
also  be  borne  in  tiund  that  tbe  Romans  possessed  no  works 
worthy  ot  the  name  of  histoiies  belore  his  time.  Precedint; 
writers  merelv  nanated  events  according  to  the  order  of  ihe 
years  in  wbicL  they  happened,  without  any  attempt  to  trace 
tbe  ceuaea  and  raaultaof  tbe  e\enu  which  they  recorded. 
Sallut  Mudioualy  avoided  tlie  annalistio  style  or  bia  prede> 
cessora,  and  appears  to  have  made  Thucydides  bi«  model,  to 
whom  he  ia  sometimes  compared  by  the  antients  themselves. 
The  fastidious  critics  of  the  Auiiustun  age  objected  to  tbe 
Use  of  the  aniiquaitHl  wuids  and  expioi^iuii!,  which  Sallust 
sometimes  eiupIo)ed  (Suet.,  De  JU-  (Jramm.,  10),  but  it  ia 
no  small  proof  of  tbe  excelkuce  of  Sallust'a  atjrle  that 
Tacitus  closely  imitated  it 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  two  epistles  ha^-o 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Sallust,  addressed  tu 
Julius  Ceesar,  on  the  management  of  tbe  state  I'De  Re- 
pubhca  Ordinauda');  but  these  are  evidenll)  not  the  work 
of  Sallust,  and  are  supposed  by  Niebphr  to  have  been  written, 
(It  tbe  ktest,  in  tbe  aecond  century  of  the  Cbriiitian  9ra. 
(Romische  G«tekidkU,  voL  tiU  p>  401.)  There  ia  also  eX' 
tant  a  deeUnatiott  ag^tnat  GiMm^  AiImIj  awribed  to  Sal- 
lest 

The  first  edition  of  Sfillual  was  pub1i>hcd  at  Venice,  in 
1470.  The  edition  of  Cortius,  which  was  publuhed  at  Leip< 
aig,  in  I72  t,  4to.,  with  a  valuable  commenlar}-,  has  formed 
tbe  basis  of  most  of  tbe  aobaequent  editions.  The  best  mo- 
dern editions  are  those  of  Krits,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipxig,  1828, 
IdJM,  which  does  not  however  contain  the  ftegmentai  and  of 
Oerlaeh,  Basel,  1 823- 1 B3 1,  3  vote.  4to.  An  accurate  edition 
of  the  text,  with  the  principal  various  readings,  but  without 
explanatory  note«,  has  been  published  by  Orellius,  Zurich. 
I84U,  I'imo.  The  principal  translations  of  Sallust  into  the 
European  languages  are,  in  English,  by  Gordon,  Lond., 
1769,  4to. ;  by  Rose,  1767,  Svo.;  and  by  Sir  Henry  Stewart, 
2  vols.  4ta.;  in  French,  by  De  Brosses ;  in  Spanish,  bv 
Gabriel  de  Bourbon,  the  ion  of  tbe  king  of  Spam,  Madrid, 
1 7:2,  4to;  in  Italian,  by  AUeci;  and  in  Ctarnan,  by  Gar 
lach,  Prenxlau,  1827. 
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SALLU8TIUS.  a  Platonic  philosophtr.  who  lived  m  the 
fourth  CL-nlury  of  the  Christian  cora.  Ho  wiota  a  work  iii 
Greek,  'On  the  Godtt  aud  the  Worid,'  wliich  was  oruinully 
published  bv  Leo  Allatiiui.  Rome.  163H,  I'iiuo.  Thu  bett 
fditioa  of  tbik  work  is  bjr  Or«Ui,  Zurkb,  liil,  8«o.  U  ku 
bera  tnnilatMl  Into  F^mwh  by  fomtf,  BerU  1740,  Svo.. 
and  into  German,  by  Schulthcsg,  Zfiiieh,  1779,  8vo. 

SALM.  As  fur  back  as  the  tenth  century,  there  have 
been  in  Germany  two  cuuniies  bearing  the  name  of  Salm: 
thecounty  of  Ober-Salm  (wuh  the  rank  of  a  principality)  in 
the  Votges  mountains,  between  AUac*  and  Lorraine,  in  the 
niiela  of  tba  Upp«r  Rhine;  and  the oouoty  of  Nwd•^S■ilD> 
in  th«  Ardeniraa,  between  the  daeby  of  Luxentbiirg  ud  the 
bishopric  of  Li^ge,  whirh  ^ubnequently  tnade  part  of  the 
ciicle  of  Burj?iinilj'.  It  would  be  equally  tedious  and  use- 
less to  trace  the  division  of  the  famdy  of  the  counts  of  Salra 
into  different  branche;!,  and  the  various  change*  of  territory 
during  a  period  of  eight  centuries.  The  two  principal  lioea, 
nbdivided  into  several  branehes,  subsisted  tiU  the  FreDch 
ivToIutton,  during  whieh  tbetr  territories  nere  tDoeted  to 
Fian-p,  -in  1  in  liic  fcfiiicl  other  possessions  Were  assigned 
ibeiii  I'rora  ihe  secularizations  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine.  At 
present,  the  elder  line  is  di\i(lo({  into  three  bran  l  i  s  .— 

1.  Saloi-Salm,  whicli  possesses  revenues  ft-om  ftit,  ,  in 
]!     ant  and  Holland,  to  the  ttMtmt  Of  6C0.0C  o  II  ns. 

2,  8dlm-KyrberK»  whose  rewnuee  may  amount  (o  18U.OO0 
«r4tra,000  florins.  S,  8s1m-Hontnar,  wbish,  after  venwts 
chanpe*  during  the  French  revolution,  was  placed,  with  lOtj 
rank  of  a  principality,  under  Prussia,  from  which  it  receives 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  20,UOO  dollars,  as  an  indeintuly  for 
the  cession  of  the  judicial  and  civil  administration.  The 
second  line  is  that  of  Salm-ReiflTerbchcid,  divided  into  the 
Ibarbrenehesof  ItSalm-Reifferaeheid'Kraintheim ;  3.  £klm* 
Iteiffnsetieid-lUill;  9,8Blm-Reiflbnebeid-Bam8paeb;  and 
4,  Salm-ReifTerscheid-Dyk.  Some  of  these  are  called  pnnoes, 
and  others  counts;  they  are  all  medialisud,  that  is,  they 
have  lost  the  exen-ise  of  their  right  as  sovereigns,  which 
is  transferred  to  the  members  of  the  German  confederation 
in  whose  dominions  their  possessions  are. 

SALMA'SIOS.  CLAU^OIUS,  tlie  Utiaiced  tarn  ef 
Us  Ktl  name  CLAUDE  OB  SAuHAISK,  was  bom  ntar 
84mur  in  Auxois,  in  the  year  1S8B  or  159G,  more  probably 
the  latter.  His  father,  who  was  a  niernbLr  of  the  parlia> 
ment  of  Burgundy,  was  a  person  of  considerable  learning; 
he  translated  the  work  of  Dionysiua  of  Alexandria  into 
French  verse,  Paris,  15S7,  12mo.  Young  Salmasius  was 
edueated  at  borne  by  his  &ther,  and  is  said  to  faave  made 
saeh  astonbhtng  progress  in  his  studies 'as  to  be  able  to  read 
Pindar  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  to  wiite  Greek  and  Latin 
«erscs  with  fluency  aud  correctness.  At  the  ago  of  sixteen 
he  was  sent  to  Pans  to  |)ro$ecute  his  studies,  where  he  be- 
came arquatnled  with  Casaubon.  by  whose  influence  he  wan 
induced,  contrary  to  th^*  wuh  of  his  father,  toeubiace  the 
Rerormed  fiiitb.  From  Paris  be  went  to  Ueidalbei&  where 
be  made  a  formal  renondaiion  of  the  Roman  Cafnolie  re- 
ligion, in  which  lie  hud  been  educated.  At  Heidelberg  he 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  jurist  Denys  Godcfroy  and 
of  Gruter,  who  apprc:^iatcd  Ins  talents,  and  recommended 
bim  to  the  notice  of  all  the  ereat  literary  men  in  Germany. 
During  his  stay  in  this  city,  ne  proeecuted  his  studies  wuh 
tbe  creaiBSt  fiersevemnoe,  and  peruasd  not  only  the  Qreek 
and  Latin  writers  whieh  were  then  publbbed,  vat  she  nu- 
merous others,  whicli  existed  in  rnunuscript  in  t'l^,  ut.\- 
versity  libiaiy.  He  devoted  the  whole  of  every  th;;d  nij^ht 
entirely  to  study,  till  at  length  his  exces'-ive  application  oc- 
casioned a  long  and  serious  attack  of  ilhicss.  About  this 
time  (1608)  bis  first  publication  appeared,  which  was  an 
edition  of  a  tiestise  in  Greek  by  Nilui»  archbishop  of  Tbea- 
saloniea,  on  the  primsoy  of  the  pope,  and  also  of  another 
■'.vot  k  on  the  same  subject,  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
Itt.uu,  bosh  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version 
and  a  few  notes.  He  published  ^uon  unerwards  an  edition 
of  Florus,  Par.,  1609,  Svo ,  which  he  dedicated  to  Gruter.  i 
After  spending  three  years  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  ! 
TiraQM^  and  iunily  after  his  return  published  a  short 
treattae  *  Do  SuburbteaHis  Refionibos  et  Beetesiis.'  fn  oppo- 
sition to  Sirmor i^;--.  In  IG'2U  be  published  his  edition  of 
the  "Histonaj  Au-  i  loo  Scriptores  Sex,'  fob,  which  Ca«au- 
bon,  shortly  befoic  his  deatn,  had  intended  to  edit  as  a 
sequel  to  bis  e<litioa  of  Suetonius.  The  commentary  of 
SaimasiQS  on  these  writers  is  full  of  valuable  information, 
and  may  atill  be  eonsulted  with  proflu  In  Salmasius 
vublkhed  hia  edition  «f  TaitulUan%  week  *  De  PelliOb'  with 


a  commentary,  in  which  ha  treats  jt  ^jcai  kiigiii  of  I'u 
diffei-ent  garments  worn  by  the  :i:ii  M'n[3. 

In  tbe  foltowiiig  yeiir  (I6ia>  S»linssms  married  the 
daughter  of  Mercier,  who  wiu  a  peieon  of  eluvated  ranii,  and 
is  f]rtM|uently  mentioned  by  his  soa-m.«Uw  in  terma  of  lie 
biff  beat  praise  both  fbr  bis  leerninf  and  talents.   Prom  tbe 

time  of  liis  marriage  Salmasius  resided  for  many  year»  in  tiii.> 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  chiefly  engai^ed  in  ilie  preparut,,jij 
of  his  great  work,  which  was  publisl:«  1  Pans  in  Uj'I'j,  i 
vols,  fol.,  under  lite  iilie  of  *  Plinianas  £xerciiationes  inCaii 
Julii  Solini  PolyhiHtora.'  and  reprinted  at  Le\ den  in  16SS^ 
with  an  appendix  euiitled  *  De  Uomoaymis  j^yles  laiiirn 
Bxefeiiationes.neenon  do  Manna  et  Saceharo.*  ThetieatiBe 
of  Solinus  [SoLiNus]  was  evidently  selected  by  Salmaaiu* 
on  aeoount  of  its  treaiingof  so  many  vuriuus  sutiji  ett>  m  aa- 
tiquitv,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  discuss  wilhuul  the  trouble 
of  systematic  arrangement  almost  any  subject  wUtch  be 
cho$e.  It  is  a  work  of  astonishing  erudition ;  not  only  does 
it  embrace  questionaeonnected  with  Oreek  and  Rmnan  his- 
tory, ueogruphy.  and  arebaulogy,  but  it  also  treats  at  greet 
length  of  the  plants  herbs,  and  minerals  known  to  the  an- 
tientt.  In  order  to  qualify  himself  more  completely  for  the 
work,  Salmasius  slndietl  the  Hebrew,  Pernan,  and  Arabic 
languages,  witii  wliicb  he  shows  an  extensive  acquaintance. 
Tbe  work  is  however  written  in  a  veiy  ooafused  manner, 
and  embraces  too  many  sutyects  to  be  tboroug hly  treated  of 
by  one  man.  In  this,  as  wdl  as  in  most  of  fats  other 
writings,  Salmasius  frequently  shows  great  carelessne!>3 
m  the  statemeui  of  facts,  combined  with  much  arroga.uc«s 
and  prctcii-'ivjii. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  work  tbe  repuustton  of  Sal- 
masius reaoned  iu  greatest  height.  He  was  solicited  by 
varioas  princes  and  stalea  to  settle  in  their  dominions.  Be 
was  inrtted  bf  the  VeBetialM«  by  the  university  Oxford, 
anrl  even  by  the  pope;  but  he  declined  all  these  in\iLatigns, 
and  ai  length  settled  at  L<eyden  in  1632,  where  be  recsuved 
a  public  salaiy*  but  did  net  diaobaisa  any  doiias  as  pro- 
fessor. 

Upon  tbe  death  of  hia  father  in  1640,  Salmasius  returned 
to  France  to  settle  his  AtiMr's  aflhirs;  and  while  ibera 
Rjehelieo  piessed  him  to  remain  in  his  native  country,  and 

also  offered  him  a  very  larKe  pension  .!'  would  write  his 
Life.  After  the  death  of  Rictielieu,  M;i.^arin  renewed  tbe 
offursof  Riobelieu,  but  Salmakius  resisted  all  their  sulicito- 
tions,  and  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  remained  till 
when  he  went  to  Sweden  to  pay  a  Visit  to  Queen  Chnstioa, 
who  had  written  him  tbe  moat  pressing  invitation,  and  bed 
Mid  aha  eooM  not  live  happy  without  Sim.  The  climate  of 
Sweden  however  did  not  agree  with  biait  Mtd  lie  oceacdillgly 
returned  in  the  foUowins;  year. 

Alter  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of  En^lan'I,  Salmasius  was 
employed  by  Charles  II.,  wbo  was  liien  m  UolUnd,  to  wrils 
a  defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy,  and  which  ha  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  published  under  the  title  of  *  Defensio 
Regie  pro  Osrelo  I.,'  1649 ;  to  whieb  Milton  replied  in  his 
"  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicano.'  [Miir  -x]  S  iltnasiui 
prepared  a  reply  to  Milton,  but  did  not  live  lo  tlau>b  lU  He 
died  in  September,  lGj.3. 

In  addition  to  tbe  works  which  lutve  been  mentMmed  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  Salmasius  also  wrote  and  adilod 
the  following  works:  *  I>a  Usuris,'  Leyd.,  1638.  8vo;  '  De 
Medo  Usurarom,'  Leyd.,  1639, 8vo. ;  'iMssertatio  de  Foenere 
Trapezitico,  in  trys  libros  divi^a,'  Leyd.,  1640;  '  Note  in 
Pervigilium  Vei.uii!,,  Leyd,,  163a,  tSmo. ;  Commentarius 
in  Simplicii  Enchiridion  Epicieti,' Le)d.,  1640,  4to. ;  *  In- 
terpretatio  Uippucratet  Aphurismi  de  C^culot'lLeyd^  1(40; 
8vo. ;  '  Da  Hellenistica  Commenlarius  Coulfovenian  de 
Lingua  Uellenistiea  decidsusk  et  pleaissime  pertxactaos 
Origmes  et  Dtoleetoe  Ormem  Linguv,'  Leyd..  1646,  8vo.; 
* Obscrvati  11'  s  m  Ju*  Atticum  et  Romanuni,'  Leyd.,  164^ 
8vo.  A  coileciiw!!  of  Salmasius  s  i«tlerB  was  publiklMd  ^ 
Antony  Clement  after  his  dsathb  10  whiek  UaLiA  ia  pre- 
fix ed.  Levd..  1666. 

SALMON,  NATHANIEL,  the  son  of  tbe  Rev.  Thosnaa 
Salmoiw  was  admitted  of  Corpus  CbristiCoUegsi,  Cambridge, 
in  1090.  He  eniered  into  heily  orders,  end  obtained  a  curacy 
in  Hertfordshire  b  it  aii  bmed  the  clerical  profession  fur 
that  of  medirinc,  la  ilic  )  laclioo  of  which,  ana  in  the  aludy 
of  antiquities,  he  passed  the  nOMindisr  of  hiS  lilbit  Hw  dtOw 
on  the  2nd  of  Aprit,  1748. 

His  principal  works  are:  'A  Survey  of  ibe  Roman  8ta 
tions  in  Britain  aseording  to  the  Ruaan  Itinerarv.'  172!. 
ivo.;  *  A  Siiragr  «f  the  Hoomu  Staiians  in  the  MU(UMi«i 
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OoiwtiM  M  England.*  1726.  8to.;  'History  of  Hertford. 
•bW  r^nd.,  1 728,  fol. ; '  Antiquittet  of  Surrey,' liond^  1736, 
Bvo. ;  'History  and  Anliquiiieii  uT  E&sex.  frOHk  UmGoUso- 
tioiis  of  Mr.  Sirangeinan.'  Lond.,  1740,  ful. 
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SALMON  FISHERY.  [FisHsaiBS.] 

8ALM0'NID4i  tSalmoa  ttib«>,  a  UmHy  of  fishes  bo- 
longing  to  tiM  Malaooplsrjrga  Abd->miDalea.  TbeM  fi»hes 
hm*9  the  body  covered  with  aetlef,  tbe  first  domi  fln  has 

Snf:  ray.-;,  mil.,,  ;i:vl  tli-   >iOr'ull(l  (luFsa   is  sm;il!   iilji'  ilt'SMlUtO 

ot  aiiti  ut  A  isuli  dexhy  luluia;  tbey  are  furniistit;'!  with 

an  mr-bladder,  and  Imvo  numerous  )a»oa.  The  more  typical 
speciea  appear  to  be  confined  to  tbe  northern  bemupbera. 

The  genus  Salmo,  aa  at  present  restricted,  contains  those 
■psflias.  tueh  as  tbe  saimon  and  trout,  in  which  ibe  upper 
boitlldery  of  tiie  mouth  is  formed  chiefly  by  tbe  superior 
maxillary  bones,  tbo  intermaxillaries  being  nmaW,  coii&ned 
to  the  fore-part,  and  situated  between  the  utaxillaries ; 
usually  these  latter  bones  descend  in  front  of  the  superior 
naxkilertes,  and  form  lh«i  upper  boundary  of  the  mouth. 
The  iMxiUery  bones,  intermaxillaries,  palatmea,  vomer,  and 
wren  tbe  tongue,  are  furninhed  ivilh  teetb ;  tbe  branchius- 
tegoui  rays  are  about  ten  in  number ;  tbe  natatory  bladd«r, 
or  air-blaiider,  oxtoiids  the  whole  length  of  theab  1  ni  i. 

Numerous  spt'cifs  of  this  j^enus  are  found  in  ihe  seas  of 
the  nortiieni  iieini'*phere,  ono  of  llic  lurifosl  of  which  is  the 
common  salmon  {Saimo  taiar,  Lin.),  a  Gsh  too  well  known 
both  in  flavour  and  appearance  to  require  any  particular 
daeeriplioo.  Tbia  fiab,  Cuvier  states,  is  found  m  all  the 
Aretie  Seat,  whence  it  enter*  tbe  ri\*era  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
Yarrell  observtri  tbul  fishes  ascend  ihe  rivers  in  some 
!<ituation3  mticb  earlier  ihan  others,  depending  on  tbe  time 
ufiiieir  arrnai  into  breeding  conduiun.  'Rivers  issuing 
from  large  lakes  afl'urd  early  aalmon,  ibe  waters  having  been 
purified  By  deposition  in  the  lekea;  on  tbeotber  band,riv«r« 
ewoUen  by  SMliing  mows  in  tlie  aprin^  months  are  later  in 
tbnreeeeon  of  prodncinK  fish,  and  yield  their  supply  when 
tholako  river!«  arebe([(inninglo  fail.  "Thecausesinduencing 
this,"  says  Sir  William  Jardine,  "«>eeaj  yet  undecided;  and 
where  the  time  varieii  much  in  the  neiKhbounng  rivers  of 
tbe  same  dislnot,  they  areof  leas  easy  solution.  Tbe  northern 
Yiveil»  with  little  excoplion,  are  however  the  earliest,  a  fact 
veil  known  in  tbe  London  roerkets;  and  going  »tUl  farther 
north,  the  nmge  of  the  iteeaen  and  of  epewning  may  be  in- 
iluenecd  by  tbo  laiinj  ^  "  '  Artedi  says,  in  Sweden  tbo  sal- 
mon spawn  in  the  rtiiddlc  of  summer.  From  some  (urlher 
oh^ervatlorl«  in  Mr.  Yarreil'ti  excellent  work,  it  appears  that 
tbe  temperature  of  the  water  has  considerable  inUuenoe. 

Tbe  nnmber  of  fishes  procured  for  food  incieases  as  tbe 
aninner  advaneet ;  *diihnK  tbe  eerly  part  of  the  ieNMn  tbe 
salmon  anpear  to  afeond  oidy  as  Ar  aatbe  river  it  influvneed 
by  the  tide,  advancing  with  tbe  Hood,  and  kjenerully  retiring 
wuh  thu  ebb.  if  their  progress  be  not  stopped  by  lliu  vanouii 
means  employed  to  catch  them.  It  is  observed  that  llie 
female  fishes  a^eitd  before  the  males ;  and  the  young  fl»lt 
of  the  year,  called  grilse  till  they  have  spawned  onoOk  aaeend 
terlier  than  tboee  of  more  adolt  age.  A«  the  season  ad- 
vaniw,  tbe  latmon  aseend  higher  up  the  river,  beyond  the 
Killuenrf  of  the  tide ;  i hey  are  observed  to  Ijegeiimj:  full 
of  file,  and  more  or  ies*  out  of  cundition,  according  to  their 
forwaid  »>lale  »»  breeding  fish.  'i"l<eir  progress  forward-)  is 
Dot  eaiMiy  siopiwd  ;  they  tltoot  up  rapid*  wttb  the  velocity 
of  arrows,  and  make  wonderful  efforts  to  surmount  cancades 
and  other  impedimenta  by  leaping,  frequently  eieehng  en 
elevaiien  of  eight  or  ten  ftet.  and.  gaining  the  water  eliove, 
puriiue  their  cour-tc  If  they  fail  in  their  attempt  and  full 
b.ick  into  ihe  i&(ream,  it  is  only  to  remain  a  short  tiro« 
quiescent,  and  thus  nomil  tbiir  itnogtb  u>  enable ihw  to 
IB^ike  ne>v  uflurta. 

'The  fish  having  at  length  gained  ilie  npper  and  aballow 
pools  of  tbe  river,  prepnialery  to  the  important  mwration  of 
depoftiting  the  «p«wn  m  the  gravelly  beds,  its  eolour  will  be 
found  to  ba\o  I. :  di'r_'  itie  considerable  alteration  d.innt;  (he 
restdencf!  in  frexii  water.  The  male  becumen  marked  lu  ihv 
rlieiks  with  oiaii^t»-niloured  stripes,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
peainnce  of  ihe  cheek  ot  La&rut  i  the  lower  jaw  elongates, 
and  a  cariilaginuu«p(i^)eetlon  turns  upwards  from  the  |ioinl, 
whieb,  when  tbe  jawe  am  closed,  occupies  a  deep  cavity  be- 
tween the  intermexilhiry  bnnea  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  body 
partakes  of  tbo  ^•olden  oramre  liii>;e.  anil  the  Milmor.  in  tins 
state  IS  cailud  a  lud-liab.  The  (eitialcs  uto  duik  lu  cuKnir, 
and  arn  n<i  commonly  called  blacN  fi  b  ;  and  by  lluh>e  leruis 
both  an  designated  .n  tboee  local  and  precautionary  rsgata- 


tions  intended  for  tbn  pfOtoetloB  nod  Tftmmtin  «l  th* 
breeding  flsh.* 

Tbe  process  ofipawning  is  thus  (!c<vorihcd  in  Ellin's  '  Me- 
mou:  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Salmon:'— 'A  pair  of 
fish  aro  uion  to  make  a  furrow,  by  \^orking  up  the  grard 
with  their  nosca,  rather  e|ptia»t  tbe  stream,  as  a  nlmon 
cannot  work  with  his  heed  down  etream.  for  tlie  water,  then 
going  into  his  gills  the  wron;;  way,  drowns  him.  When  the 
furrow  is  made,  the  male  and  female  retire  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, one  to  the  one  >>i(b-  and  the  other  to  the  other  side  of 
tbe  furrow  ;  they  thou  ibraw  iheiukelves  on  their  sides, 
come  together,  and.  rubbing  against  each  other,  both  al 
their  spawn  into  the  furrow  at  the  same  time.  This  pro* 
ce>-s  is  not  completed  al  once ;  it  requires  flroro  eight  to 
twelve  days  for  them  to  lay  all  their  spawn,  and  when  they 
have  done  they  betake  themselves  to  the  pools  to  recruit 
thems^elves  Three  paiis  have  been  seen  on  the  spiuvning- 
bed  at  the  sauie  Ituio,  aud  even  closely  watcUod  while 
making  the  furrow  and  laying  the  spawn. 

'The  adult  fiab  having  spawned,  being  out  of  condition 
and  unfit  for  food,  are  considered  as  uncl^a  fish.  They 
are  usually  called  kelts;  the  male  fish  is  also  called  a 
kipper,  tbo  female  a  haggit  With  the  floods  of  the  end 
of  winter  and  tbo  cotnraencement  of  sprin:;  they  descend 
llie  river  from  pool  to  pool,  aud  ultimately  gam  tbe  sea, 
where  they  quickly  recover  their  condition,  to  ascend  again 
in  autumn  for  the  same  purpose  as  before,  but  always  re- 
maining fur  a  time  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  tideway 
before  making  either  decided  change,  obtaining,  it  has  been 
said,  a  release  from  certain  parasitic  animals,  either  external 
or  internal,  by  eac!i  nai  change,  those  of  the  salt  water 
being  destroyed  by  conta  l  uiib  the  fteah.  aud  vice  vertB.' 
It  is  moreover  probable  that  the  constitution  of  the  fikh  is 
sudi  as  to  require  a  gradual  change ;  that  the  salmon  il 
considerably  affected  in  passing  from  the  )»alt  water  into  tbt 
fireeb,  it  evident  frqm  toe  change  of  colour  wbiph  gceoifr 
poniea  the  diflWenee  of  the  slate  of  the  elemenL 

To  Mr.  John  Shaw  of  Diunilanrig,  Dumfriesshire,  na- 
turalists are  indebted  for  numerous  important  and  inte- 
resting experiments  instituted  by  him  to  determine  certain 
doubtful  points  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  tbe 
salmon,  and  more  eupvcially  to  determine  the  development! 
and  growth  of  the  Mimun-iry.  Mr.  Shaw's  first  paper,  en- 
titled *  An  Account  of  some  Kxperiments  and  Ob8er\'ationa 
nil  the  Parr,  and  on  the  Ova  of  the  Salmon,  proving  the 
Pdi  r  to  be  tbe  Yoiin>;  of  the  Salmon.'  will  bo  found  to  the 
'  Edinburi^h  N«v*  Pliiloiophic;»l  Journal'  for  July,  1S36,  vol 
%Xi.  llu  !^econd  paper,  m  wbich  he  pives  au  account  ol 
'  Experiments  on  the  Development  and  Growth  of  the  Fry 
of  the  Snimoo,  from  the  Kxelnaten  of  tbeOvom  to  the  Age 
of  Six  Months,'  i«  publiebed  in  tbe  nme  work,  vol.  xxiv.,  p. 
\f>i  :  and  lastly  in  the  'Transactions  of  tlic  Ruya!  Society  of 
Edinbur^li,'  vol.  xiv.,  p.  ji47,  the  author  gives  a  »ummary  of 
the  prei^edtng  V^fv^t  voA  niUi  tbo  iwiiit  of  fitrthw  umn* 
tigaiions. 

The  author,  who  hat  lieei  tbe  whole  of  bis  life,  with  tbo 
eieeptien  of  •  ftw  ■■amib  on  tbe  bantu  of  str<i:jras  where 
salmon  are  in  tbe  habit  of  depouliog  their  spawn,  liad  long 
been  of  opinion  that  the  fiAb  commoidy  called  the  ;  u  r,  a:  I 

!>ii):]>osed  to  be  a  disiiiici  species  from  the  salmon,  viiu:^  Uiu 
naluial  produce  of  the  sbliu.ai;  and  in  order  to  saiisfy  lum- 
seif  of  liie  duvelopment  of  this  ()!>b,  he  caught  seven  speci- 
mens of  tbe  parr  on  ihe  lltb  of  July,  1 833,  aud  plioed  iImiii 
in  a  pond  iupplied  b*  a  itmam  of  wltoletomo  water,  Thera 
they  continued  10  ttiri««  ramarkably  well  and  were  men 
cntching  llifs  and  oihor  insects,  or  sporting  on  tbe  surface 
lit  perfect  hoaltli.  In  the  mouth  of  April  fallowijig  (l(t3<lX 
they  begat)  to  .tssume  a  diflTerunt  aspect  lit  m  ihai  ubicb 
they  exhibi.ed  ubeu  first  placed  in  the  |H>nd,  and  upon  caieb- 
iiig  same  of  iben  in  May.  they  »ere  found  to  havo  a^»umed 
the  usual  apptamnee  of  what  are  called  aalmun  amoito  or  tcjt 
being  of  a  fine  deep  blue  on  tbe  beeb.  with  a  deboale  tilvery 
upp<.Mran('f  lite  kides  of  the  body,  and  liaxini;  ihe  abdo- 
men VI  lute.  'A  circumstance  occurred  abuul  the  lirsl  week 
of  May,'  observes  the  aiiihor,  'Mhich  it  tiiuy  be  pioccr  to 
nientlun  aa  illustrai.ag  in  a  manner  wliat  may  be  deemed 
ibu  migiatoiy  instinci  of  them  flshee.  They  seemed  to  me 
at  tbii  time  to  be  deereeting  ia  numbem.  and  1  Ibund,  on 
examination,  that  eeme  bad  leapt  altogeiber  out  of  tbe  pond, 
and  Were  lyin:;  dead  al  a  kliorl  disiaiiee  from  the  edi!«-  'In 
M.irt  II  isoj,  1  o^ain  look  twelve  parrs  from  the  river,  of 
lur)4er  size,  thai  is,  ii bout  six  inrhi*s  loii>;  :  the}  ihen  hoiu 

the  perpendicular  bais.  and  oUier  usual  cbaiaciers  of  that 
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fls'o.  These  I  alto  traniferred  to  a  pond  prepared  for  the'pur- 
poto,  and  by  the  end  of  April  they  too  auuned  the  cha- 
racter* of  the  salmon-fry;  ihe  bars  l>€c  mi  i.^' overlaid  by  ilie 
new  silvery  scales,  which  parrs  of  two  ytais  old  invauably 
assume  before  departing  towards  the  sea.    From  these  ex- 

Criments  I  had  no  doubt  thai  the  larger  parra  observable 
rfarera  in  autumn.  wioter.aDdowly  spring,  were  in  reality 
the  actual  salmom^fty  ■dTaneinji  to  tht  eamBtuthn  qf  their 
leeond  year,  and  th*t  the  tnalter  tunoiDer  pMit  (called,  in 
Diiinrrie>,^hne,  May  parrs)  were  the  same  species,  but 
younger  us  iiidividuaU.anii  only  mterins  upon  their  second 
year.  Tlii*  then  I  conceived  lo  be  the  deteclioo  of  the  main 
error  of  prec«ling  observers,  who  had  uniformly  alleged 
fbtt  aalmon-fry  attain  a  &vte  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  as 
iMiqr  wm1u»  mad  atm  the  Upee  «f  this  brief  period  t«k« 
tbeir  depMrture  to  the  let.   it  it  the  rapidity  with  which 

the  twojear  old  }\irr  assumci  the  a>pert  uf  the  sr.lmrii  fi  , 
that  lias  led  to  ihis  fiilse  ronclusioD;  and  supei  ficiai  oi  luis:} 
observers,  taking  cogniratice,  Isl,  of  the  hatrliiii«  of  the  ova 
in  early  spring,  and  2ndly,of  the  seaward  emigration  of  sroolis 
toon  RRornrai^  Iwva  imagined  thes«  two  facts  to  take  place  in 
immdUoiii  or  speedy  succession.'  Tb«  author  noxt  nrocwds 
Willi  the  history  of  the  young  salmon  dnringf  its  early  stages 
up  to  the  time  of  its  bi'comini;  what  is  tertnefl  the  May  or 
siinunor  parr,  and  then  c;ives  ilie  results  of  his  various  cx- 
penment.-i  on  thi;  ova  of  the  salmon,  undertaken  wiih  a  view 
to  prove  the  identity  of  these  two  fbh.  Having  procured 
the  «f  gt  of  the  nlmon.  he  placed  them  in  a  pond  made  for 
tho  porpoae, and lueeoedad  ia  rearing  them.  'On  its  first 
oxeluaion  the  little  ilsh  hat  a  very  singular  appearance. 
The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  bodv,  which  is  px- 
ceedinglv  small,  about  fUe-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  pale  blue  or  i  each-blos'sora  colour.  But  the  most  singu- 
lar part  of  the  fish  is  the  conical  bug-liiio  appendage  wljich 
adheres  by  its  base  to  the  abdomen.  This  bag  is  about  two- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  icantMNnt  red, 
Teiy  nueh  resMnUing  a  li^bt-red  earraot;  ann  in  eonio* 
quence  of  its  colour,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  iho  water 
when  the  fish  itself  tan  with  dirticuliy  be  perceive<l.  'The 
horly  also  presents  another  singular  appearance,  namely,  a 
fin  or  fringe,  resembling  that  of  the  i&il  of  the  tadpole, 
which  runs  from  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  to  the  tcrtnination 
of  Iho  tail,  and  ii  slightly  indented.  Thia  little  Aab  does 
not  leave  the  gravel  immediately  afker  ita  exelmioa  fVom 
thr  p'zz.  liut  remains  for  several  weeks  beneath  it  with  the 
b.'!.;  ii  ,ii.hed,  and  cuntainniu  a  supply  of  nourishment,  on 
Uir-  same  principle,  no  doubt,  as  the  urabdical  vessel  is 
known  tu  nouniib  other  nnibryo  auimala.  By  the  end  oi 
ttfty  days,  or  the  30th  of  May,  the  bag  contracted  toddia- 
appeared.  The  On  or  tadpole-like  fringe  also  diiappeared 

5 dividing  itself  into  tb«  doraal,  adipose,  and  anal  Una.  all 
which  then  became  perfectly  developed.  The  little  trans- 
verse bars,  which  for  a  period  of  two  years  (as  I  have  al- 
ready shown)  characleriie  it  as  the  parr,  also  made  tlieir  ap- 
pearance. Thus  from  the  lOlhof  January  to  ibe  end  of  May, 
a  period  of  upwards  of  t40  days  was  required  to  perfect  this 
little  fish,  wbirb  even  then  measured  little  more  than  one 
ineh  in  length,  and  roneipeoded  in  all  respecu  with  thoae 
on  which  I  had  formerly  experimented,  as  well  as  with  such 
as  existed  at  that  same  time  in  (^reat  iuimb«r9  in  the  na- 
tural streams.'  More  experiments  were  arii  i  u aids  made, 
with  stiU  greater  precaution,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  aud  the  same 
eonclusions  were  arrived  at. 

The  salmon  has  been  known  to  attain  upwards  of  eighty 
poandt  weight,  but  a  salmon  of  half  that  sixe  if  conaidersd 
a  fine  fish :  '  the  largest  known,  as  &r  aa  1  am  aware.*  ob- 
serves Mr.  Yarrell, '  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Qrov^s, 
the  flshmonger  of  Bond  Street,  about  the  ^easun  1821. 
This  salmon,  a  female,  weighed  eighty- three  pounds;  was  a 
short  fl»h  for  the  wei^^ht,  bat  of  vtry  unusuul  thickness  and 
depth.  When  cut  up,  the  fiesh  wa5  fine  in  colour,  and 
proved  of  excellent  quality.' 
8«lmoD  have  been  kept  in  f^h-water  lakea  and  otber 

rieeea  of  water  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea ;  theee  lli«h 
0He\fr,  though  uf  uilerable  nood  colour  and  flavour,  did 
not  obiam  the  size  of  those  which  visite<i  the  nfia  annually. 
They  are  caught  by  nets  of  various  kicids,  which  are  de- 
scribed ill  Mr.  Yarrell  i  '  History  of  British  Fishes,'  where 
there  will  also  be  found  an  account  of  tt>e  various  other 
British  apecica  of  Salmo.  Tbe  lullowing  are  the  principal 
genera  of  the  Salmimi<f*e  t— 

G-.-ni;>  O.. — Of  this  pent:*  tne  r.immon  "inr-lt 
lUtmeins  eperianiis)   atioruji  &  iamiiiar  example.  The 


smelts  diffor  from  tbe  apema  of  Salmo  in  baetog  two 
rangei  of  teeth  in  each  palatine  bone,  but  tbere  are  only  a 

few  m  front  of  the  vomer:  they  have  eight  branehiosiegou* 
rays  ;  the  ventral  fin  is  on  a  line  with  the  anterior  dorsal. 
They  are  t^kenin  the  sen,  and  at  the  mouths  of  great  i  m  >  r-. 
Mr.  Yarrell,  to  tbe  supplement  to  bis  vdumes  on  Bnitsh 
fisbei^  deeeribeB  a  new  species  of  the  present  genus,  whioll 
he  names  the  Hebridai  Smelt  (Oamma  JEMrMft'eaeiK  n 
name  suggested  by  the  looelity  tn  wbwh  tbe  specimen  wve 
found. 

Genus  Mallntus,  Cuvier.— This  genus  is  founded  on  a 
sinjfle  species,  (he  Salmn  Graetilandicug  of  Bloch.  a  small 
fi^h  employed  as  a  bail  in  the  cod  6j>beries:  its  teeth  are 
dense,  like  the  pile  on  velvet,  in  botb  Java,  aa  well  as  the 
palate  and  tooffuo ;  the  branehioatemua  raja  are  eight  in 
number;  the  tedf  ia  etong»ted  and  covered  with  small 
■-rulfs;  the  anterior  dorsal  and  ventrals  are  s:niriti"l  rr^ther 
U'bmd  the  middle  of  the  body;  the  pectorals  uc  l^i^e  iiid 
rounded,  and  almost  meet  beneath. 

Genus  7%yina//u«.  Cuvier.— 0(  this  genus  the  Grayling 
(Thjfmallut 9lligan*)  is  the  tvpe.  This  fi&h  is  common  in 
some  of  our  atroami,  but  ia  a  local  species ;  it  diiEsn  ch  leily 
from  the  trouts or  salmons  in  baving  the  ■Hmlb  lew  deeply 
cleft,  the  orifloe  square, tbo  anterior  domal  vnrj  higlit  and 

the  scalo.4  larger. 

Genus  Cnresonut,  Cuvier.— Here  the  tevth  are  very 
Fmall.  and  the  species  are  often  edentate ;  tbe  sealea  are 
very  large,  and  the  liet  donal  is  not  so  long  aa  it  is  hi^h 
in  front.  Numeroo*  apeeiee  of  this  genua  are  laandin 
Europe.  The  Gwyniad  (Cnregtmn*  fira,  YatntU)  UIbI  ^o 
Vendacc  (C.  If 'tliughhii,  J an]\nc)  nfford  British  examples 
of  the  genus.  '  The  Gwyniad  of  Wales.'  says  Mr,  Ynrrell, 
'was  formerly  very  numert>us  in  LI  i\  y  .:id  (Fair  l^akei 
at  Bala,  until  the  year  1803,  when  pike  were  put  into  toe 
lakn,  wbieh  bave  very  much  reduced  their  numbers.*  It  ia 
very  nunarona  in  Ulawater  and  other  laign  lakea  in  Cnm- 
heriand. 

The  Vendaoe  was  orii^Inully  described  by  5?ir  William 
Jardme,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  'Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science.'  This  autlior  con- 
sidered tbe  fish  in  question  a^s  very  closely  allied  to  tbe 
Salmo  aJbula  of  Linnffius,  but  the  difficulty  of  deteiminiBg 
this  point  has  induced  bim  to  applj  to  it  the  nam*  of  ew 
distinguiabed  natnnlisl.  It  ia  muy  known  lo  iahabk  the 
locks  m  the  neigbbenilMMd  of  Loebmabon  in  Dunftim- 

shire. 

GenuB  Argentitia,  T.innceus. — But  one  species  {Argen- 
tina sjihtfrana.  Linn.)  of  this  genus  is  known,  an  inbsbit- 
ant  of  tbe  Mediterranean.  Tbia  flab  baa  the  mouth  hori< 
sontalljr  depressed;  the  tongiM  ia  armed,  aa  in  tbo  trooia 
and  smelts,  with  stronf  eorred  teeth ;  in  Awat  of  the  v»< 
mer  is  a  transverse  range  of  little  teeih ;  tbe  branch ia«t<'- 
l^iuis  rays  are  six  in  number;  the  air-bladder  is  very  thick, 
and  loaded  with  that  silveiy  aubilanoe  whioh  ia  naad  ia 
colouring  artificial  pearls. 

Genus  Crumaia,  Cuvte  . — ^Theio  am Salmonui^  with  Aa 
same  general  form  and  small  month*  aa  ebaerved  in  the 
Oraylinga,  bttt  dtflbr  in  tbe  number  of  the  bcancfaioategoes 
rays. 

Genus  Anattomu*  of  Cuvier  itifTers  <iniefly  firotu  the 
in  having  the  lower  jaw  turned  up  in  front  of  the  upper 
one,  and  gibbous,  so  that  tbe  little  mouth  appears  like  a 
vertical  slit  at  the  end  of  the  mntilOi  The  apooiaa  udmhit 
the  rivora  of  South  America. 

The  geniM  OesferapliefM  of  Bloeh  alio  haa  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  directm  upwards,  but  the  abdomen  u  com- 
pressed and  prominent;  tbe  ventrals  are  very  small  and  far 
back  ;  the  first  dorsal  fln  is  situated  over  the  anal,  which  ;> 
long;  in  the  upper  jaw  are  coni<ml  leeth,  and  m  the  lower 
tbe  leelh  are  sharp  and  denticulated. 

Tlie  species  of  tlie  next  genus,  Stratalmo,  are  remaifcn* 
ble  for  the  short,  high,  and  comsreaaed  tan  of  the  body, 
wbieh  is  furnished  with  small  aealee ;  tbelr  teeth  are  sharp. 
<^  n  triangular  form,  and  dentieulat«l ;  there  is  ofien  at: 
adpressed  spine  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  They  iniiabit  ih« 
rivers  of  ^uih  America.  To  these  may  Xrn  add«sd  ibe 
genera  Telrasonopteru*  of  Artedi,  C/utlceuM,  Mytete*.  Hy- 
(irncym,  Cilhiirinm.  Satirttt.  Scopeitit,  (Utd  AuicpMt  of 
CuvitT,  and  Stn-noftieryx  of  Herniao. 

SALOMON.  JOHANN  PETER.  a  composer  of  merit, 
a  violinist  of  tbe  very  highest  rank,  and  a  most  active,  ea- 

i]:ii>iti^,'  pr.imoter  of  rausic,  was  born  at  Bonn,  in  tbe  vear 
1745,  aad  educated  for  tbe  profeeston  ot  the  civil  law ;  bu^ 
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Hke  manv  ntViCT?,  hnrtng:  been  le<i  away  from  so  dry  b  pur- 
suit by  al  leail  onv  til  the  Muses,  he  was  allowed  to  indulge 
hi*  fiivouriie  inclinatio;; ,  ml  soon  became  relobiated  not 
only  for  hU  (Mrforraancc  on  the  violin,  but  for  hit  knowledge 
of  Um  iMimeBic  ut  in  oil  its  brancbM. 

WImd  Touny  he  cniAfed  the  lerviee  of  Prinoe  Heniy  of 
Pniuia,  at  Beriin,  «ho  loon  hecamo  mueh  atlaeheil  to  fait 
joutLfuI  musician.  For  this  accompliBbed  and  amiable 
prince  h«  composed  i^everul  French  operas.  He  ofiurwardK 
accepted  an  luit  ntion  to  Pans,  in  1781,  where  he  met  with 
an  abundance  of  empty  praise,  but  speedily  souttbt  the 
Englibb  shores,  in  hope  of  obtaining  more  solid  reward,  and 
«u  not,  dtitppoiated.  ArriTiDg  io  London,  be  «a»  imoie- 
dinidjr  introdnoed  lo  all  the  amaieara,  amonif  wltom  wen 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  his  cheerful  dittpuaiiion,  superior 
manners,  and  good  sense  soon  obtained  for  him  the  friend- 
ship of  tliose  whu  at  first  patronised  hini  on  m  count  of  his 
profecisional  talents.  In  1790  he  ruimed  the  project  of 
giving  a  series  of  subscription-conooru,  and  cairied  it  into 
elEMt,  in  ibe  moat  spirited  maoner,  the  fuUuwiag  year. 
TbeM  eonatitnle  an  epoch  in  muiieal  tiiatory.  for  they  led 
to  the  production  of  those  twelve  grand  symphoniea  bj 
Haydn,  known  everywhere  as  'composed  for  Salomon's  Con- 
oer  '  >ri\s  of  an  impen»hable  nature,  because  founded 
on  immutable  principles, and  embodying  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  class  of  art  to  which  they  belong.  A  further  account 
of  tbeee,  and  of  ibe  oonoerts,  mli  be  found  in  our  biogra- 
pbioal  akeiob  of  Hatdw. 

In  1798  the  oratorio  of  Tfu  Creationnta,  produced  at  the 
Opera  concert-room,  at  the  risk  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Salomon,  In  180!  ho,  in  conjunction  «ith  Dr.  Arnold 
and  Madame  Mar^  opened  the  Hayiuai  ket  theatre,  during; 
Lent,  with  oratorios;  and  in  the  same  year  tjave  five  sub 
leriptioo-ooooeri*.  At  a  profeasmnal  man  be  now  retired 
tnm  publio  lifb.  and  cbieilj  ocoupied  his  time  in  attending 
at  Carlton  House,  in  composing  two  sets  of  canzonets,  some 
songs,  glees,  &c.,  and  in  puolishing  the>i«.  together  with 
six  violin  solos  and  two  grand  vidiu  coiiceriu>i,  sintinjed  for 
the  piano-forte.  But  at  the  fortnation  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  in  1813,  he  nobly  contributed  his  services  as  a 
dilettante,  and  led  the  first  concert  'wtib  a  seal  and  ability 
that  age  had  in  nedegree  impaired.'  He  died  in  1815.  and 
his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  great  cloister  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  fonowed  by  a  long  train  of  friends,  by  whom 
he  \\m  most  hi',;hly  and  deservedly  esteemed  ;  far  his  edu- 
cation had  been  liberal,  his  acquirements  were  numerous, 
including  a  perfect  knowledge  of  four  living  languages,  and 
his  habits  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word. 

SALON,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Bouches  du  Rh&ne 
in  France,  on  a  cross  road  from  Aries  to  Aix.  A  Roman 
town  appe.irs  lo  have  existed  on  the  !iite,  and  an  in^criplion 
uh:ch  hoA  buen  dug  up  shows  thai  there  was  a  temple 
erected  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Ctcsar;  but  the  present  town 
appears  to  have  risen  under  the  first  Counts  of  Ptpovenoe. 
Salon  ttandt  in  a  plain  on  one  of  the  branches  of  tfae  canal 
of  Carponne,  which  is  u^d  for  irrigation.  The  central 
part,  called  Vieilleor  Old  Snlon,  was  surrounded  with  walls, 
of  which  only  one  tower  wiih  battlements  and  some  other 
ruins  remain.  This  old  town  is  irreitularly  laid  out;  and 
has  old  hou-<«9,  and  a  church  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  the  Templars.  The  outer  part,  called  Nuuvelle  or  New 
Salon,  is  separated  from  the  old  town  by  a  boulevard 
planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  fountains,  and  consists 
of  ttreett  well  laid  nut,  and  lined,  especially  the  boulevard, 
with  tolerably  good  house-'.  There  are  1  i  i  -h,  o  large  mar- 
ket-place, and  a  ca«i1*»,  now  used  a.s  a  pi  i»iiii.aiiuated  on  arock 
"verlookini;  the  Craii,  an  irameii»e  siony  plain  south-west  of 
the  town.  The  populaiioa  of  Salon  in  t63t  was  41t>7  for  the 
tOWQtOr 5967  for  ihu  whole  commune.  Hats,  soap,  and  candles 
tre  nanalbctaved  \  and  tbemareoit-niUtaad  sdkHbiawing- 
nith.  The  townsnenoarry  on  trade  in  tfaese  artirlea,  and 
in  w*3l.  cattle,  olive  oil.  and  almonds.  There  are  five  fairs 
ID  iho  year.  Michael  Nostradamus  died  at  Salon,  where  his 
son  \l)i:hiiel  iSo>iradamus  ilie  historiaa  UM  borO. 

SALO'iNA.  Bay  of  [Phocis.] 

SALON I'KI.  [TnBssALOrocA.] 

SALOON  (from  tbe  Italian  foin  and  ita  MfUentatiTe 
tabme)  signifies,  in  ito  ttrieier  arefaiteetutal  meaning,  a 
room  answering  in  some  respect  to  the  idea  of  a  hall,  tl  ut 
is,  not  only  the  principul  ruum  as  to  spaciousness,  but  lofti- 
ness also,  het^kt  helongm^  i  j  liit  <  haracter  of  a  saloon  in 

like  manner  as  imgth  does  to  that  of  a  gaUerr.  Xbus  if 


the  pkn  be  srjuare.  t^r  proportions  may  vary  from  tliose  of 
a  cube  to  a  cube  aiid  a  iialf,  or  even  more  in  height,  bnt 
should  never  he  much  less  than  the  first-mcniioned.  Like  all 
others  however,  this  rule  admits  of  exceptions,  beeause  a 
room  may  be  both  lofly  in  iUelf  and  in  oompariaoQ  viMl  tbi» 
others  in  a  building,  aliboogb  iu  proportiont  nay  not  b« 
strikingly  to.  It  is  ftirtfaer  usoal  for  a  room  of  this  de> 
scription  lo  be  either  a  perfect  square  in  plan  or  of  some 
shape  that  can  inscribed  wnbin  such  figure,  that  is,  cir- 
■I.  H-.  u<  tiiLonal,  or  some  other  regular  polygon.  At  pre- 
sent however  the  term  is  not  uoderslood  in  so  strictly  tech- 
nical a  sense,  but  the  nama  «f  talooii  is  indiscriminately 
or  ostentatiqusly  bestowed  on  any  unenally  large  room,  bo 
iu  proportions  and  efaaraeter  what  tfaey  may,  even  though 
it  would  answer  better  to  that  of  sallery.  Except  that  it  is 
not  used  for  banquets,  the  saloon  may  be  considered,  in 
modern  residences,  what  the  hull  was  tn  the  mansions  of 
'olden  tiroes.'  lu  destination  difi'ers  from  that  of  drawing 
rooms  and  other  apartments  of  that  kind,  as  serving  rather 
as  an  approach  to  and  oommnnieaiioa  betareen  then,  and 
as  a  room  of  general  rendetvout  fbr  the  visitor*  at  a  beuta. 
Btenbeim,  Castle  Howard,  and  other  mansions  erecied  by 
Vanbrubth.  have  lofty  and  stalely  saloons;  hut  one  of  the 
most  splendid  examples  of  the  kind  would  have  been  that 
designed  by  Aduin.  nod  published  in  his  works,  for  Sioa 
House,  the  inner  court  of  which  he  proposed  to  convert  into 
a  magnificent  rotunda  [Rotunda]  enclosed  within  aciieular 
or  ring-shaped  gallery,  with  openings  firooi  OM  to  ibe  othar 
between  oolttronsk  and  with  Biobes  in  iba  iatimadiato 
pien. 

SALPA.  [Salpacba] 

SALPA'CEA.  Lamarck  places  the  genus  ScUpa  in  his 
third  section  of  Tunieata  (Tuniciert  Itbret  ou  Ateidien9\ 
witb  tbe  folbwing  definition :  '  Animals  disunited,  eithtr 
isolated  or  aisembled  in  group!:,  wiiheut  {atamal  comma* 
nication.  end  not  forming  essentially  a  common  moss.* 
These  form  his  second  orderof  Tunieata,vi'\\h  the  title  above 
t;  ven,  and  <  i  i  ^l.t  of  the  genera  Sulpa.  Atridia,  Btrtijnl- 
iuna,  and  Mammarta.  J\rmoma  is  arranged  under  his 
second  section  :  '  Animals  fioating  with  their  common  mass 
in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,'  in  bis  first  order  (TWhcmtv 
Rcunit  ou  Botryllairet). 

M.  de  Blainvdie  iMalacologit)  makes  the  Salpacea  the 
second  family  of  bis  fouith  order  Heterobranefuala,vithihe: 
following  charncier: — 

Body  free,  or  not  adherent,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  with 
u  thu  k  external  envelope,  which  is  subcartilaginuus,  trans* 
parent,  pierced  with  two  apertures,  which  are  ordinarily 
very  large  and  distant,  nearly  terminal,  one  incremenlitNU, 
tbe  other  excrementilinl.  The  branchie.  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  band,  traverse  obliquely  the  respiratory  cavity  of  tbe 
incrementilial  orifice  to  the  aperture  of  the  mouth. 

M.  de  BlainviUn  remarks  that  one  may  easily  perceive  the 
relationship  ut'  this  family  to  the  other  Acef>halophora,  by 
supposing  an  Atddia  alit  between  the  two  tubes  which  ter> 
mitiate  it  and  then  extended  lengthwise.  It  ia  then,  h* 
obeerveo.  atqr  to  dalarmine  tbe  anabigy  of  ibo  apertnreak  of 
whteh  neiih«r  the  one  nor  tbe  other  are  any  more  the  mouth 
and  the  anus  than  in  the  Aacidite;  but  one  (the  widest,  tbe 
jjreatesi,  and  the  most  distant  from  the  mouth)  i»  the  en- 
trance of  the  mcretory  or  respiratory  lube,  and  the  other  is 
thai  of  tbe  excretory  tube.  He  adds  that  the  species  of  thia 
family  Me>like  those  of  the  preceding,  susceptible  of  tivilig 
Military  «r  agxre^ated  in  a  ued  manner,  which  would  seen 
lo  make  ibem  cum  pcnte  animals,  ihouith  ihey  are  not  sneii ; 
and  he  divides  it  into  two  tribes— 1st,  tbcsimple  Salpaccans 
(  Sa/^u);  2,  the  aggregate Salpnceans  ifyravoma).  (1825.) 

Chaniisso.  in  his  Memoir  on  SaJpa,  had  previouRly  (ISI'JJ 
taken,  like  Lamarck,  the  bilabiated  aperture  for  that  which 
corresponds  lo  the  mouth  ;  but  Cuvier,  in  hit  last  edition  of 
the  '  Hdgne  Animal'  (ISSQk  pmista  in  bis  opinun as  to  the 
organisation  of  ibeae  anim^  wbieb,  aeenrd  ing  to  him,  move 
by  making  the  water  enter  at  the  posterior  extremity,  and 
ejecting  tt  bv  ihc  anieiior  extremity,  consequently  going 
backwards;  and  all  swim  with  the  back  downwards. 

The  following  is  Cuvier's  description  of  Salpa ;  but  we 
should  premise  that  he  plares  this  genus  in  the  first  family 
of  his  AcitpkiUt$tm$eOMiltH  (the  aaeond  order  of  his  ace- 
phalous mollusbs),  and  /^romiw  in  the  second  ikmily 

The  Hiphores  { Tfialiu,  Brown  :  Salpa  et  Dof^yta,  Gm.) 
have,  sn>s  Cuvier,the  nianile  audits  caiidaginous  envelope 
oval  or  cylindrioai,  and  open  at  both  ends.  On  tbe  side  of 
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Um  tnui  the  aperture  n  transverse,  vide,  and  furnUhfld  with 
a  valvule,  whico  perroiii  ilie  entrance  but  not  iIm  departure 
of  Ibe  wator ;  oo  the  aide  of  the  moutb  it  it  liinpljr  tubuUr. 
MaMoIar  bud*  •mbnce  the  mantle  tnd  eon  timet  the  body. 
The  animal  moves  in  making  the  water  enter  at  the  poa- 
terior  aperture,  which  ha«  the  valvule,  and  in  forcing  it  to 
go  out  by  tliiii  un  the  kide  ufthe  mouih,  so  that  it  it  always 
pushed  backward*,  which  caused  tnaiiy  naluralista,  CUa- 
miaso  and  otlior».  to  take  iho  posterior  aperture  fur  tlio  true 
mouth;  but  it  ia  evident  tliut  it  in  no  reaaoa  for  changing 
the  doDoainationa  of  tbe»e  parts  bocaiuo  an  animal  swims 
on  iu  back  (wbieh  the  Biphom  generally  do)  with  the 
hea  l  behind.  Thus  it  was  that  the  organization  of  ihe  Ptero- 
trucheep  (vvhicli  always  swim  wiih  llm  lack  il  own  wards,  as 
a  (he  ca>e  with  an  inQnily  of  G^utrupuds  with  and  without 
shells)  was  niisiaken.  The  branchisa  form  a  single  lube  or 
libaod  furnubed  with  r^ular  veaaoU,  placed  soarfwtae  in 
lb*  niddlo  of  tbe  tubular  eaviljr  of  tbo  mantle,  so  that  the 
water  strikes  it  inoessanily  in  iraveraing  the  cavity.*  Tbo 
heart,  the  viscera,  and  the  liver  are  knotted  into  a  nucleus 
(_p«lnlonnc.s)  near  tliL^  moutli  and  an  the  sidu  of  the  back; 
but  the  position  of  llie  o\ary  varies.  The  mantle  and  its 
OnTolopo sparkle  in  thesun  with  iridusoont  colimni,  and  are 
•0  tranaparonl  that  one  aaaa  through  them  the  anatomy  of 
tbo  animal ;  in  many  ipadw  they  are  provided  with  per- 
Ibratod  tuberolea.  The  animal  has  been  aometimoi  Men  to 
go  out  of  its  envelope  without  appearing  to  suffer.  But  one 
uf  tiie  mosi  curiuus  pht-numena  attending  the  Biphoret  ia 
that  durin^r  a  long  time  they  remain  united  tugether,  as  if 
they  Were  in  the  ovary,  and  thus  swim  in  long  chains,  where 
the  individuals  are  dispu:M!d  in  different  orders,  but  always 
in  the  same  order  in  each  particular  species.  M.  de  Cha- 
misao  declaroa  that  be  baa  proved  a  fisci  itill  more  singular, 
namely  that  individuals  which  have  thus  oome  forth  tram  a 
multiple  ovary  have  nut  a  siniilar  one,  but  prcKliice  only  iso- 
lated iiidividuai.H  ihllerin^  in  t'urm.  winch  in  their  turn  yield 
ovariei  similar  to  that  from  which  their  roothnr  came  forth, 
so  that  there  i«  alternately  a  leas  numerous  genaration  of 
isolated  individuuLs,  and  a  numaioua  gwimlTon  of  aggre- 
gated individuaU.  Tbeaa  altomato  generations  do  not 
resemble  eacli  other.  It  it  certain,  continues  Cuner,  that 
one  (iliM  i  vo<  in  some  spccifs  small  individuals  adhering  in 
the  inieriur  of  gruac  onua  by  a  sort  uf  peculiar  sucker,  and 
of  a  different  form  from  those  whii:h  contain  them.  He  adds 
that  ihc^u  animal:!  arc  found  abundantly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Iho  warm  parts  of  tbaoeiao«  luod  that  ibey  are 
ofllen  endowed  with  phosplMNreooenoo.  {Rignt  Aniinal.) 

M.  RanK  (1829)  adopts  the  arrangement  of  M.  de  Blain- 
irille.  but  ai  provisional  only,  remaikin^,'  that  there  is  the 
reaieitl  »ant  of  information  with  reguid  to  the  Hetero- 
ran-hiata,  and  that  it  is  most  dilFicult  to  procure.  He 
stales  that  M.  de  Blauivdle  is  nghl  when  he  says  that 
aeilhwr  lh«  one  nor  the  other  aperture  ia  the  mouth  or  the 
wnm,  tar,  aa  Cuvier  had  detoanatrated  in  his  anatoinica] 
memoir  on  the  Hiphnrts,  tho  month  and  the  anua  are  very 
smoll  aperture--,  hidden  in  the  bottom  uf  a  vast  canal  which 
forms  llie  oiucb|!e  ofihe  animal  ;  lor  the  ro>l  M.  Rang  is 
ofop-iiun  iliai  Uie  '.criu  anlcrtor  should  he  applied  to  the 
extremity  where  tbe  nucleus  is  found,  and  poiitriot  to  its 
Vffmbiti  hm  had  remarked  that  the  aninal.  wbieh gMMNnUy 
foenvM  the  viiar  by  the  p.  tterior  aperiui*.  can  also  take 
il  in  by  tha aniorior  openin>;    He  admits  the  division  pro* 

posed  by  11.^  Blainvillu.  U'raus<\  although  it  is  very  true 
that  the  BipAort* unite  either  in  a  liiie.iror  radiating  direc- 
tion, lie  has  saiisfled  himself,  after  numerous  ob><ervaikJiis, 
that  this  disposition  only  takes  place  when  the  aiumeU  are 
young.  But  it  is  not  Uta  nva  with  /yroranM ;  iho  aoimla 
vhieb  that  furm  eonpriaaoara  prahaUy  aggregatodHbrough' 
Mt  lifik  II.  Rang  anangaa  the  foUowtug  geotra  uiimt 

Simple  Salpaceans. 

Oenara,  Ai^Cnv.;  Timorifntis,  Qnoy  et  Gaim.;  Mo- 
iM^pAonif .  Qwqr  tft  Oaim. ;  ^Aj///f  rM,  Mron  ot  iMa. 

Aggngntod  SalyaooaHi 

Genus,  P^Kma,  Piron. 

The  circulation  of  the  Biphnres  formerly  obser\'ed  by 
Kuhl  and  Van  HasAeii,  and  knice  liv  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 
mard,  appears  to  be  very  singular,  llie  currunt  ia  elated  lo 

change  its  direction  pci  ijd'cu'.ly :  and,  aecurdini^  to  the 

*  Cutttr.  Iu  b  oote.  wyt.  *  f^m*  iwiUwiit  Matr  (U«i  ihl*  tub*  i<  fiirrc^  at  Xhe 
ih«tia»wlif  wwtwtei  alh«t«r*UshilmwhiTaiasoaeht 
•aaiMn  mp»Vt 
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researches  of  M.  Mdne  Edwards,  referred  to  as  inaditoda 
the  last  edition  of  Lamank  th«  CU»  M  tlw  WM 

with  all  tha  Twkala, 

M.  dc  Blainvillo  divides  tha gMUtt       tlw  MtoWMtf  •M' 

tions  and  subdivisions 

Species  aa  it  traacatMl,  vithoot  ai^  pwlodplio 
goint^  beyond  the  apartaraa. 

A. 

Recurved  species;  the  two  terminal  orifices  rei^  CBOcii 
approximated:  aggrejraiion ? 
Axunplfl^  8alj^  pofymorfM,  Quoy  ct  Gaim. 


Slips  polyiBflrpha. 
& 

Straight  species ;  the  oriflees  distant  and  (enoinal ;  tbe 
cartilaginous  envelope  consisting  of  three  pieces  ;  aggniga* 
tion  linear,  oblique,  two  and  two. 

Bxample^  Salpa  vagimUa.  Length  two  inebea. 

roMMi^^-^ltiaiti  of  Snnda. 

C. 

Straight  species :  the  orifices  distant ;  the  envelope  of  I 
single  piece;  tigi;vef:;it:;i  i  circular. 

Example.  Sii/i'ti  7  iririiifii  The  body  is  marked  with  two 
dorsal  line,,  iji  \i\li)v.,  ihu  other  while,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  bellv  is  a  violet  line.  Tbete  is  also  a  vaiiety  with  ia* 
terrupted  iateral  linea. 

loeamg.—Tho  BfedltamnMan  8m. 

*e 

Body  pointed  at  one  or  both  extremities,  ariaiag  CnBI  a 
pralongatiaa  reaohiog  more  or  leas  beyond  tha  apwtttraa. 

Di 

A  prolongation  at  the  anal  extremity  only;  tbe  apertva 
of  the  side  vary  saall ;  aggragation  ?  (Ganua  Mmofkonu, 
Quoy  et  (9afaB.| 

Example.  SUpa  conico,  Qnoy  «t  Gaho.  ( Vof^ 

VUrame). 

B. 

A  prolongation  nearly  of  tlie  snmc  i^ize  at  cnHi  rxtremityj 
mode  of  aggregation  linear,  oblique,  two  and  two  or  thite 
ami  three. 

I.  Prolongation  to  the  left 

Xnmpk  Satpajiuifitrmu, 


F. 

A  prok>ngatio«at  each  ox  t  rem  it  v :  theantarior  much  tlx 
longest  and  caudilbm  ;  agKregation  ?  (Oenaa  Timonmum, 
Qutty  et  Gaim.) 

BxampK  Stipa/iroioidea. 


see 
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G. 

Two  probngatioat,  in  the  Ibm  of  honu,  at 
tka  posterior  extremity  ooly ;  aggNgatHMlf 
KsMspIe.  Salpa  bieontu. 
loeolite.— Btraiu  or  Sunda. 

H. 

Three  prolongalMmatthaportaiiiir«KlMBify; 

ageiegation  ? 

Example,  Salpa  trietupidata. 

M.  de  filaioville  adds,  that  though  he  has  re- 
ferred, almoBt  without  any  doubt.  Salpa-  conica 
and  firul'Udea  to  this  gruup  of  ammals,  he 
oui^ht  not  to  concoal  that  MM.  Quay  and  Oai- 
mtrcl,  to  whom  haowod  the  knowledge  of  ibem, 
tbiuk,  even  aAer  hie  obeorvaiieiM,  that  tbey 
ought  to  fbraa  two  distinel  genera,  ofwhieh  one 
will  approximate  the  Firalee,  and  that  tho«e 
loologisls  had  the  advantage  of  direct  observa- 
tion; but  he  add*  that  uiilurlunately  they  did 
not  bnng  home  iheanuaal*  tbemaelvei,  ana  that 
it  ia  only  on  6gures  and  ootMb  ineonplete  per- 
bapib  Uuit  tboM  two  genera  art 


Pyrosorao. 

Generic  Character.— A.mm^\i  elongated,  f\i- 
»iform,  term  Jiutiuj,'  in  a  point  on  une  side  and 
obtusie  on  the  other,  furnished  with  two  aper- 
turea,  one  external,  not  terminal,  the  other  in- 
tenial  and  UrminaU  united  amoaf  tlMouelvea 
lowatds  thetr  boaa  by  means  of  tfietr  external 
envelope,  so  as  to  compo»e  numerous  and  regu- 
lar rings,  which  concur  to  form  a  lons^  tree 
cylinder,  rough  wnh  points  uxiemally.  hollow 
fllSiSCm.   ^""^  mammillated  inlernally,  and  open  at  one 

extremity  only.  (Rang.) 
Cttviar  ftatM  that  thiaipmilqilindar  swims  in  the  sea. 
bv  means  of  the  combined  eontraetiotts  and  dilatations  of 
nil  the  individual  animals  which  compose  U.  The  branchial 
orifices  are  piorced  near  the  points,  and  the  anus  opens  into 
the  interior  raviiy  of  ihi-  luhe.  Thus,  says  CiJvicr,  one  may 
compare  a  Pyrusoma  to  a  great  number  of  stars  of  Botr^Ui 
[BoTRYLLusl  strung  one  after  tlw  odier,  bill  iba  whola  of 
vbiob  would  be  moveable. 

Mr.  George  Bennett,  in  his  interesting  'Wanderings  in 
New  South  Wales.'  after  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
luminosity  of  the  ocean,  proceeds  as  follows: — 'On  the 
8th  of  June,  being  then  in  latitude  30'  south,  and  lon- 
gituda  87"  6'  west,  having  fine  weather  and  a  fresh  south' 
caaterly  trade-wind,  and  the  rangeof  ih«tberm«meier  being 
from  78*  to  84*,  late  at  night  the  male  of  the  watch  came 
and  coiled  me  to  witness  a  very  unusual  appearance  in  the 
wnter,  which  he,  on  finit  seeing,  considered  to  be  breakers. 
On  arriving  upon  the  decK,  this  was  found  to  be  a  very 
iMoad  and  extensive  sheet  of  phosphorescence,  extending  in 
n  dirwetion  Aom  Mat  to  west  as  far  as  the  eye  eoukl  reach ; 
the  laminoaity  was  eonflned  to  the  range  of  animals  in  this 
sboal.  for  there  was  no  similar  light  in  any  other  direction. 
I  immediately  cast  the  towinr-net  over  the  stern  of  the 
ship  as  we  approached  nearer  the  luminous  streak,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  and  m  limited  a  pheno- 
menon. The  ship  soon  cleaved  through  the  brilliant  mass, 
Icom  wbieb,  by  Uw  disturbance,  strong  llaabaa  of  ligbt  war* 
•naitted ;  and  the  sboal  (judging  from  tba  tima  obe  vessel 
took  in  pa'ssitii^  through  the  mass)  may  have  been  a  mile 
in  brtMilih  :  the  passage  of  the  vessel  through  them  in- 
crca>.cd  the  light  around  lo  a  far  strons^er  degree,  illumi- 
nniing  the  ship.  On  taking  in  the  towing-net,  it  was  found 
half  filled  with  Pffnuoma  (AtUnticum?),  iriiMlsboPu  with 
a  baautifbl  [paia  gnaniah  light,  and  than  vara  ake  a  few 
small  Ash  in  tba  net  at  tbatama  tima ;  after  tba  mam  bad 
been  passed  through,  the  liglit  was  still  seen  astern  until 
it  became  invisiLl«t  in  the  distance,  and  the  whole  uf  ihi- 
ocean  then  bvr»me  hidden  in  darkr.eas  as  before  this 
took  place.  Tbe  scene  was  as  novel  as  it  was  beautiful 
and  interesting,  more  so  from  having 
taring  iba  laomioua  aaimala,  tbaoanae 
*Tm  saeand  was  not  exaotly  similar 
but  though  also  litnite^l,  «as  curious,  as  occurring  in  n  hif;h 
latitude  during  ilte  winter  season.  It  was  on  the  19th  of 
Augwt.*  tlw  vwtbar  dark  and  ftoonqr,  with  light 
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lirom  nortb^nertb-east,  in  latttuda  40°  SO'  aoutb*  and  longl' 
tuda  13B*  S'  aaat,  being  then  diamnt  about  tbrae  bandn^ 

and  sixty-eiitht  miles  from  King's  Inland  (at  the  wLsurn 
entrance  of  Bass's  Straits).  It  was  alunii  8  o  rlu<  k  p.m. 
when  the  ship's  wake  was  perreived  to  be  luminous,  and 
scintillations  uf  the  same  liglit  were  also  abundant  around. 
As  this  was  unusual,  and  bait  not  bean  aaan  before,  and  it 
occasionally  also  appesred  in  laipr  ar  .amallar  dataebad 
masses  giving  out  a  high  degree  of  brilliancy,  to  asoartahi 
tbe  cause,  so  unusual  in  In^h  latitudes  during  the  winter 
season,  I  threw  the  low  iir.i-iu  t  overboard,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  succeeding  in  capinnnK  several  PyroMoma  rpvroso- 
mata).  siving  out  their  usual  pale-ttrecn  light ;  and  it  was» 
no  doubt,  deiacbed  groups  of  the>e  animals  that  were  tha 
oeeaaion  of  tbe  light  in  qiiaation.  Tlw  hMuitiful  light  (tiven 
out  by  ihesa  raolluseous  animabi  soon  subsided  (being  seen 
emitted  from  evt-ry  part  of  their  boflu-Nj,  Imt  hv  movintj 
lham  about,  it  could  bu  reproduced  for  .some  Ivni^tii  of  time 
afic-r.  A:3  long  as  tito  luminosity  of  the  ocean  was  visible 
(which  continued  most  |<art  of  the  night),  a  number  of 
rotoma  Atlanlieum,  two  species  of  J^l/otoma,  an  animal 
appaiantly  allied  i«  Ltptoiiffiikakiu  aa  well  as  several  erus- 
laeaona  mrfmals.  alt  of  which  I  bad  balbra  nonsidered  aa 
intaitro]»iMl  species,  were  caught  and  preserved.  Ai  half* 
past  ten  r.u-  the  lem|ierature  of  ibe  atmo»pliere  on  deck 
was  52°,  and  that  of  the  water  51  i*.  The  lumino>ily  of  the 
water  gradually  decreased  during  tba  night,  and  towards 
morning  * 
VoLi 


In  tbe  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  SufgeMs  in 
Lond<m  (Preparatinnt  qf  Sat'.  Hitt.  im  9pifit)  tba  Mkm- 
ing  species  will  be  found  preserved 

Lmeidm,  MaaLeay :  compound  and  floating,  baring  their 

branchial  cavity  open  at  the  tuo  extremities. 

No.  1 19,  C.  Pyrotrma  Atlanlieum.  Tlii-i  i»  well  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  remarkable  for  tlie  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  colours  that  are  reflected  when  the  animal  ia 
irritated. 

SmAoruisr,  MaeLaajr.  Aggisgalad,  ia  tbair  yoing  ilillk 
and  floating. 

Specimens  of  SaJptr  are  well  shown  from  No.  1 1 9  D,  to 
No.  1V8.  both  inclusive.  Of  these  119  D,  Sul/a  Con/rde- 
rataf  ForAahl;  Do^fa,  Banks  ;  the  Chain  I>ai;\ta;  is 
thus  described  : — '  In  March,  1801,  these  Dagyse  were  ob- 
ssrvad  in  tba  sea  near  C;ape  FinialMlt;  they  were  very  near 
tba  sarfwa.  and  flormad  chains  aaeml  yaida  in  length. 
From  baing  subjeet  to  tba  nndnhtrfons  of  tbe  waves,  they 
»oroetimD»  ap['<»iirpd  ta  have  a  serpentine  motion.  When 
rai»e<i  up  out  of  the  water,  they  readily  separated.  The 
bodies  eoroposing  them  wereexactly  similar,  and  lay  parallel 
to  eecb  other;  they  exhibited  a  remarkable  synrbronoua 
contractile  movement,  tapaslad  abovk  Mieen  times  in  a 
minntaj  tba  astioR  af  oomimUm  baiog  laf  'd,  thataC  ra 
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latttum  ■tow  and  gradaaL  Thair  lubstanee  was  &  clear 
tiaMparant  jally,  aoeloaad  in  •  varf  Ana  capsule :  at  one  ex- 
tremiiy  was  an  opaque  eantral  aaotor  gWibula,  of  a  dull  tad 
colour,  from  which  linetappaavad  to  radiaia  towaidi  tha  cir- 
eunaferanaa  of  tlw  body*  (US.  noia  bj  Jofaa  Hombip, 
J2«l-' 

No.  124  presents  a  fine  specimetj  of  Salpa  Tiletii.  TliC 
aartUaginous  protuberance  covers  the  stomach  and  liver. 
08011  tha  protuberani%  are  many  coriilaginotu  spines; 
olners  muf  M  ohianad  aoatlarad  ovar  diflbreot  fiacta  of  iha 
outer  tac 

In  127.  SaJpa  maxima,  the  outer  ttUlic  la  Utid  Op«D,  and 
a  brisile  patfipd  into  the  sioroach. 

In  128  (Sa/pa  maxima  also)  the  specimen  is  laid  open, 
and  the  stomach,  oblique  intaatine,  aud  ucansverae  mus- 
cular banda  «ra  iimn«  complaialy  aspoaad.  {Ca,  part  iv.. 
ft«e.L) 

M.  da  Blainvilla  is  of  opinioD  that  Pifura  MttUtw  ibrma 
the  passaga  hatvaan  tha  ainpla  and  tha  aggragatad  Aaci- 

dians. 

SALSETTE.  an  islaml  in  ibe  Indian  Ocean,  close  to  the 
west  coa»t  of  Hindustan,  and  included  iii  the  Bruish  presi- 
dency uf  Bombay  and  the  province  uf  Aurungabad.  Ii  is  a 
litile  10  the  oorih  of  tha  island  of  fiombaf,  wttb  viiieh  it  ia 
nnilad  by  a  eaoaeirey  wbiob  was  eontiructad  id  180S.  Thit 
causeway  is  very  useful  to  llie  nati\es  of  Sal^utle.  wiio  brin^ 
vegetablesk  ami  othnr  produce  by  H  lu  ihc  iiutubay  roaikel, 
but  it  is  so  narrow  and  inconvenient  as  to  be  rarely  used  by 
carriages.  Salsette  extends  from  19°  4'  to  19°  17'  N.  lat., 
and  from  72"  to  73"  S'  K.  long  ,  v,  'iih  an  average  length 
of  abaut  16  miles  and  an  avenge  breadth  of  about  10 ;  iu 
area  k  tbera(bT«  about  160  square  mflee. 

The  island  consists  for  ibe  most  part  of  rocky  hills,  in 
sonio  parts  of  cunMdcrahle  elevaliun,  but  covered  sviib  un- 
derwood to  their  lops;  the  jungle  in  inuny  p.uts  being  vciv 
thick,  while  in  the  valleys  there  are  groves  of  mangoes  and 
paUaat  and  aoma  Bne  timber-trees.  The  tara-palm  aud 
aoaaa^nnt  gn«r  aluoat  apontanaoiuly  among  the  jungle, 
hut  aona  care  ia  bestowed  on  Ihetr  ealtivation.  though  little 
on  anythinfj  eUe.  Tliere  are  ti|^crs  in  the  jungle,  and  great 
numbers  of  monkeys  and  j iinjflL-fowl.  The  island  is  &aid  to 
be  fertile,  and  capiible  of  much  iinprovcnienl,  but  little  has 
been  done  for  it  by  the  Uriiisb  government,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  an  excellent  ruud  svhich  has  been  made  round  it. 
Tluinah  and  Gorabundar  are  the  only  towns.  The  latter  is 
little  better  than  a  poor  village,  but  Tannah  is  a  neat  and 
flourishing  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  ehielly 
inbaliiied  by  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  by  Hindus. 
The  Poriugue-e  aie  Roman  Catliulics,  and  liave  convened 
a  great  nutuber  uf  the  Hindus,  at  the  same  titoe  titat  ttiey 
themselves  have  adopted  most  of  the  habits  of  the  Hindus, 
and  have  become  almost  as  dark -coloured.  There  is  a 
anall  but  regular  fortreta,  and  a  eonaidarable  eantonraent  of 
British  troops  at  Tannnh.  A  wild  race  of  people  inhabit  the 
bills,  who  are  charcoal  burners.  They  have  no  intercourse 
with  the  Hindus,  who  inhabit  the  lower  (rrounds,  but  bnoi: 
down  their  charcoal  to  particular  spots,  whence  it  is  carried 
away  by  the  Hindus,  who  deposit  in  its  place  a  settled  pay- 
ment of  rice,  clothing,  iron  tools,  or  other  necessaries. 

The  chief  objecu  cf  curiosity  in  Salselte  are  the  temple 
caves  of  Keonery,  which  resemble  those  of  Elora,  Elephania, 
and  Carlee.  [Elora;  Elephanta;  Poonah.]  They  ate 
numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  sinnil,  cut  in  two  of  the 
Bides  of  a  hiil,  at  different  tteiglits,  and  of  various  forms. 
Some  of  the  smaller  ones  seem  as  if  they  had  been  the  resi- 
danoea  of  monka  or  hermits.  The  largeat  cave  ia  a  Budd- 
biat  temple,  a  raelangte  about  £0  Ibet  long  by  So  wide, 
terminated  by  a  semicircle.  The  entrance  is  formed 
by  a  loftv  portico,  over  which,  but  detached  and  a  little  to 
the  left-band,  there  is  a  high  oi-iagonal  column,  wiih  three 
'ions  sculptured  on  the  top,  seated  back  to  back.  A  coiosial 
atatueof  Buddha,  with  his  hands  raised  in  supplication,  is  on 
the  east  aide  of  tlie  portico.  A  number  of  male  and  female 
flgufea,  whiah  aaaia  to  repreKent  daneara,  nearly  naked,  but 
not  indecent,  are  carved  above  the  ■erean  whieh  lepurates 
the  vestibule  from  the  temple.  The  temple  is  entered  by  a 
large  door,  above  which  are  three  windows  contained  in  a 
semicircular  arch.  A  colonnade  of  octagonal  pillars  sur- 
rounds the  temple  on  every  side  except  the  entrance.  In 
the  centre  of  the  semicircle  a  ma&s  of  rock  has  been  left, 
ant  in  tha  fcnn  of  a  dome,  with  a  sort  of  spreading  oriia 
mant  «a  tlia  top  like  the  capital  of  a  column.  Tbeceilins 
«f  tha  aara  ia  a  aemicitcular  arcb,  curiously  omamentea 


will)  slender  riba  of  teak-arood,  of  the  aame  curve  at  tk  I 
ceiling,  wbialt  theyaaaa  toavpport}  tUi  howawar  iai«l 
the  ease. '  I 
SaUetta  ia  auppoaed  to  eontain  abont  SO,000  Inlialritaa^  I 

who  arc  chiefly  occupied  in  fishini",  of  whom  about  Ht.Ovi)  i 
are  of  Portuguese  origin.    The  l'orluc;\icse  obtained  po^ 
session  of  the  i%land  iii  the  16ib  century;  but  it  was  takr. 
from  them  by  tlie  Mahraltas  ui  1760,  and  conquered  froQ 
the  Mahrattasi  by  the  British  in  177-t. 

(Ueber'a  NamttiM  q^a  Joumef/  thnmgh  the  C^ipar  Ae- 
tinon  qf  Mia  in  1834  S.) 

SA'LSOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of  | 
Cheno|K>diaces,  so  named  from  suitut, '  salt,'  m  consequence  | 
of  many  of  the  species  yielding  kelp  and  bunil  i  1  Ijo  specm 
are  chiefly  found  on  the  sea-shore  in  temperate  parts  of  ibe 
world,  and  also  in  hot  parts  of  the  world  where  the  aoil  ii 
aaUne  or  there  ia  aalt  watw  in  tha  vjoioity.  Tbe  gaonaii 
ebaiaeterited  by  baTing  perfect  lowers ;  the  perianth  flve- 
cleft,  persistent,  ens^jloping  the  fruit  wi.h  its  base.  aiJ 
crownini;  it  with  its  enlarged  scariose  bmb;  stamens  Ci\e; 
styies  two;  embryo  spiral ;  herbs  or  f.mall  shrubs,  atiiuciih  or 
pubescent;  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  roundish,  seldom 
flat ;  flowara  aaillary  and  sessile. 

8.  kali,  ao  named  from  yielding  barfltoar  kali,  that  is,  iir> 
kali  is  found  on  tbe  coasta  of  Rurope.and  of  many  parts  of 
llie  woiM.  arid  is  one  of  the  »pccics  Mhich  is  buint  for  tJ.- 
purpose  of  yielding  kelp  and  barilla.  S.  saliva  is  a  spec.ta 
found  oil  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  where  sorue  pai[t»  art 
taken  to  extend  both  it  and  the  fi  llowjn^'  specie*  by  culti- 
vation, for  the  purpose  of  yielding  barilla  when  burnt : — The 
erop  u  out  in  September,  aud  laid  in  small  beapa  to  diy. 
These  heapa  are  eolleeted  and  burned,  forty  or  fifty  of  then, 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

S.  soda  IS  found  on  the  southern  coasi  ul  Europe,  a.iid  jl  i 
the  north  of  Afncn.  | 

Merat  and  Delens  conceive  that  the  iipecies  which  yields 
the  soda  of  Alieantia  a  new  species,  and  not  yet  described.  | 
which  thajr  praMU  calling  S.  beril.  Other  apaeiaa  ate  de-  | 
■ertbed  by  Ibrakol  as  yielding  soda  on  the  eouta  of  ths 
Red  Sea.  . 

S.  nudillora  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  as  «  native  of  tall  ! 
bai  ten  l.mds  near  the  sea,  w  here  it  is  gathered  for  fuel  yn!» ; 
but  as  the  taate  i;*  strongly  saline,  it  would  no  doubt  yield 
good  fossil  alkali,  and  he  gave  it  as  hit  opinion  that  this  plaat. 
with  two  Indian  apeeiea  of  Salicornia.  might  ha  made  la 
yield  barilla  aulficient  to  make  soap  and  glass  for  tbe  whslt 
world. 

S.  indica  is  another  Indian  species,  growing  io  simuM 
localities.   Tl    l  •  i  n  leaves  are  eaten  by  tha  uatiTea* 

SALT.   iSoov;  Sodium;  Manurk.] 

SALT  TRADE.    The  principal  pan  of  the  salt  of  Eaf 
land  ia  made  in  tha  valley  of  tbe  Weaver  in  Cbaahiia.  | 
[CHB»iitfti.  «ii^  43.]  When  the  aalt  duty  waa  rapaakil  ia 
1824.  there  were  seventy-five  works  where  salt  was  raided 
in  a  fossil  state:   tluny  four  were  ai  N  rthwich,  twenty-six 
at  WiUiifoid.  thice  ai  I^iddlewtch.  and  two  at  Nantwi<-h,  all 
in  Cheshire;  two  were  at  Shirley  Wich  in  Siaflordtbire; 
six  at  Dreitwioh  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  two  in  Durhsio. 
Theap  were  at  the  same  time  thirty- five  wotka  at  which  sail 
waa  made  by  evaporation  from  aea-w«icr,  twttnty-ninc  «f  I 
which  were  in  IToiDpshire  and  the  Isle  of  WigbL    In  Scv>(- 
land.  at  the  same  lime,  there  weie  fifteen  sali-work^  aD^! 
in  all  of  them  salt  was  made  from  sea-water.   The  rock-^< 
ia  used  to  strengthen  the  brine  from  salt-springs,  from  whrcb  i 
thaMlC  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  England,  and  alsai 
large  portion  of  what  i:i  exported,  is  produced  byevaporatin. 
The  (%eihire  brine-springs  are  from  tarenty  to  fort|[  ' 
yards  in  depth,  and  arc  very  productive.  [Chkshibi- 
Tho  process  of  solar  evaporation  is  now  entirely  disusdi 
Nearly  the  w'l  !c   i  the  salt  ejfporied  is  made  in  Chesh,: 
and  IS  sent  down  ihu  river  Weaver,  which  cumuiuiucA^a 
with  the  Meritey,  to  Liverpool.    In  the  years  1632-3-4 -ii 
the  quantity  uf  salt  sent  by  the  Weaver  averaged  434^69 
tons  for  each  vear.   Mr.  Porter  alaiaa  {Progretf  tif  ik 
Nation.  L  346)  that  by  adding  100,000  tons  for  the  prxiduM 
of  other  counties,  and  for  that  part  of  the  Cheshire  salt 
which  is  not  sent  to  Liverpool.  '  it  is  probable  that  the  total 
produce  of  this  mineral  in  England  will  be  very  nearli 
ascertained.*   It  may  not  therefore  be  far  from  the  truth  it 
estimate  tlie  annuiU  production  of  salt  in  £mrinnd  at 
6011.000  tons.   The  sources  of  supply  ai«  aaid  to  M  tnei- 
haustihlo;  and  latterly  the  salt  -manufacturers  have  to  fMz  I 
extended  their  vorka,  that  the  opening  of  new  markeu 
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voald  b«  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them.  The  Stafford- 
■hire  rock-salt  is  chiefly  esportea  from  Hull,  and  that  of 
Oloucestcrstiiie  Tromthe  port  of  Gloucester.  TbecopituI  i>iu- 
pluyed  in  tli«  salt-nianurocturo  in  &aid  to  be  about  l.OUO.OuO/., 
•nd  the  population  engaged  lu  it  from  10,000  to  I2,OOU. 

A  duty  of  Ittt.  per  buaiMl  waa  laid  on  aalt  in  1798, 
wllieh  in  ISOSWM  ineiwMnd  to  IS*.  In  IMS  thb  doty 
wat  reduced  to  2#. :  and  on  the  3tb  January,  1625,  was 
wholly  repealed.  The  cliarge  of  collecting  a  gross  reve* 
nue  of  1.496,3S7/.  on  salt,  in  1821,  was  33,879/.,  or  the 
nioderatc  nvr  contage  uf  2/.  3».  Salt  used  in  the  fish' 
cries  was  duly-free,  and  in  1821  itm  quantity  so  used  was 
2,4U6,6U2  bushels;  and  about  15ti.o(»u  bushels,  required 
by  bleachers,  wns  also  exempt  from  tlu<  Juty.  A  duty 
or  oaly  &».,  whioh  was  a(\crwBrds  reduced  to  2«.  6{/..  was 
charged  on  salt  uaed  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  the 
ye.irs  IS2()  1-J,  the  net  aniouiu  of  revenut  which  the  duty 
uu  Kttit  produL-ed  averu^cil  l,o:4,6l0/.  annually.  In  the 
eiglit  years  from  1801  lo  ihitjj,  the  average  anmial  con- 
suiiiptioa  uf  salt  waa  l,U2!j.739  bushels;  from  ibIU  to  Itiil7 
the  consumption  averaged  2,060.495  biuhels;  and  from 
I6i7  to  1834  it  is  eompated  by  Mr.  Portmr,  in  the  work 
already qtioled  fp.  349).  at  W.'iorji-i  bushels.  The  onnual 
consuni|>tioii  i<f  an  atluU  is  said  to  bu  IGlbs.  Diirin<^  the 
existence  of  ll»o  duly,  tlu;  retail  jirice  was  4i(/.  per  lb. ;  it  is 
now  Jrf.  The  cvjiisuinplion  is  at  preierit  live  or  six  times 
greater  titan  it  was  at  the  beginning  uf  the  century.  Salt 
ia  no«  Uflad  nore  largely  by  the  |ioor»  and  is  employed  in 
■nanuAetuMt  mad  in  •grieaUof*  la  an  «xt»M  wbieh  ia  only 
eompotible  with  eheapneas.  From  18S7  to  1S30  inclusive, 
the  annual  expuris  of  rock  and  white  salt  (the  former  for 
the  use  of  .salt,  rcfiiu-rs,  and  tiie  latter  ready  for  immediale 
Use)  ttVorai:;e<l  li.'I^j.riy  bushels;  fi-oin  1^31  to  183-J  tlic 
exports  averaged  I0,8i4,.'>-15  bu»bel!i  uacii  year.  The  num- 
ber uf  bushels  exported  in  1839  wai  11,837.51)1.  c4utTalent 
to  S>5,939  tons  (doeliuwd  value  ikHjUHL).  Tbe  Uniied 
States  ofAiiMriea  took  3,519.990  bosMs;  Biitidi  NoHh 
America.  1,668,839;  Russia.  1,513.792;  Belgium,  1,154,145; 
Prussia,  1.143,520;  Holland.  799.166;  Denmark.  693,960; 
western  coast  of  Africa,  .!n'.»,57-1;  (feimniiy,  2ii3,212 ;  and 
to  variuu>t  other  parts  smaller  Quantities  were  exported,  in- 
eluding  180,884  bushels  lo  tbe  Isle  of  Man  and  tAeCbanoel 
Islands,  and  I37,2A4  to  our  AuattaJian  aatttooiaito. 

The  British  govenmient  in  India  monopolises  both  tbo 
til mufacture  and  sale  of  salt,  and  the  exportation  of  Hriti  ]i 
&aU  to  India  is  proiiibiied.  Attempts  havo  been  uiiule  by 
llie  Kalt•roanulacturer^  and  ship  owners  to  obtain  admission 
fir  British  salt  into  the  porlj>  of  India  at  a  moderate  duty; 
uul  the  latter  espociallyeouplainof  thedisadrantage  of  not 
b«iQg  allowed  to  take  so  convenient  an  article  of  nuMolian* 
dize  to  this  port  of  our  empire.  The  east  of  prodtietion  of 

the  finest  Cheshire  salt  is  ,i)i..i;t  1V/.  or  id.  prr  b"J«;lii-l;  nnd 
after  paying  all  charges  ;iri'l  li-ji-fii  to  Cilcuan,  ai  ilic  j-atc 
of  20«.  per  ton.  they  st  no  tirii  1  1-^;  s:ilr  (  uldbelaid 
down  there  at  It.  per  bushel;  and  not  uufrequently  it  would 
be  taken  out  as  ballast.  The  salt  monopoly  bad  Milled  in 
India  long  before  tbe  awav  of  the  Company  eoninitnced ; 
and  its  ttodillcation  and  abolition  are  eonsidered  only  as 
'|t)Rstions  of  time.  In  the  years  l^"n  i  -'-t  i,  the  gross 
salt  revenue  of  the  three  presidencies  averaued  2,184,415/. 
annually,  and  the  net  revenue  1,573,623/.  It  is  bLiie^.jd 
ihnt  a  mnderole  duty  on  British  salt  would  yield  a»  large  a 
'vunue  111  the  eouiaeofafew  years,  if  the  monopoly  were 
abolisfaod,  while  eommevee  would  be  beneAted  bj  the  inter* 
ehange  of  Bast  India  sn^r  and  other  native  eommoditlae 
for  British  salt;  smujigling  in  salt,  which  is  extensively 
carried  on,  would  ceaive  ;  ana  in  place  of  arbitrary  end  harsh 
restrictions,  the  consumer  would  obtain  a  better  article  at 
a  cheaper  rale.  {Report  from  S»ltct  Contmitttt  fff  iht 
CommoHt  on  Sail.  British  Ittdin,  183<.) 

8AJLTA.  [Plata,  La.1 

SALTA8H.  [CoaKWAtx.! 

SALTCOATS,  a  town  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  coast  of  ihe 
Frith  of  Clyde,  3  i  miles  from  Gla^^gow,  partly  in  Ardrossan, 
and  partly  in  Stevenston  parish.  It  was  erecte<l  into  a  burgh 
of  barony  by  James  V.  in  I52B.  but  it  ofipears  to  have  falleu 
into  such  decay  that  in  inrii  there  were  only  four  houses  in 
the  town.  Early  in  tbe  18th  oooluiy  it  b^;an  to  revive 
through  the  exertions  of  Sir  R.  Cunningham,  to  whom  the 
town  belonged,  who  opened  coal- works  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ereeted  large  salt-paiu.  and  made  a  harbour  capable  of  ad- 
mitting vessels  of  above  200  tons.  The  parish  chiinh  of 
Ardrouan  is  in  Saltcoats:  it  is  a  tolerablj  large  buUding, 
P.  a.  No.  1277. 


erected  nearly  seventy  years  since;  there  nrp  alsn  the  Gaelic 
shapel,  a  neat  building,  of  Gothic  aichuecti.  c  :  th..  lown- 
hall,  a  moderate-sized  budding,  oflwostoriv  ,  with  ImTid- 
sumo  spire,  dock,  and  bell ;  and  the  banking-house  of  the 
Ayrshire  Banking  Company.  The  population  it  wMmalod 
at  about  4000,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  are  nilore» 
colliers,  and  weavers.  There  were;  in  Jtdy,  1837,  above 
450  looms  in  the  Ardrossan  side  of  the  town,  '^hii  fly  kept 
in  work  by  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  manufu  tui.rs.-  they 
produced  gauiu::,  s'uml>,  trlnii.inii;',^  sj^;-,^  Manj 
women  were  tuiplu)ed  in  sewing  and  lluwering  muslin* 
The  salt  ]mns  have  been  ii^ured  by  tbe  importation  of  Eug^ 
hsh  salt  from  Liverpool :  magnesia  is  mannlbetnind  ftoos 
the  '  bittern  or  mother-water^  w  the  pans.  Some  ahip-build- 
ing  is  carried  on.  Ttie  vessels  that  trade  from  the  harbour 
amounted,  in  November  iI837,  to  about  thirty,  of  from 
•JO  to  iio  tons  each:  the  aggregate  tonnage  was  about 
3UU0  lan$,  and  the  nunther  of  teamen  employtid  about  180 
The  exports  are  coal,  free»iotie,  herrings,  and  earthenware, 
chiefly  to  Ireland  i  and  the  imports*  obieflv  from  Inland, 
ate  oats,  bultor«  and  limestone,  flone  aalmon  and  other 


fishing  is  cnrdMl  00  naar  the  town,  and  several  bouu  nrn 
yearly  sent  oat  to  the  herring  fishery.    There  is  a  goud 

market,  and  a  yearly  fair  on  the  last  Thursday  in  May 
There  is  a  post-office,  and  communication  is  kept  up  by 
coach  with  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock,  and  by  sleam-boatS) 
either  fiuiu  Saltcoats  or  the  adjacent  harbour  of  Ardrossan^ 
with  Glasgow,  Ayr.  and  Stranraer.  The  canal  from  Glaa* 
gow  to  Jobnateno  in  Aenliewshire,  and  tbe  connected  rail- 
road from  Ardmcian  to  Jofamtone,  at  present  incomplete, 
contribute  materially  to  benefit  Salt  i  its. 

Betides  the  parish  church  of  Aitiuiagan  and  the  Gaelic 
chapel,  there  are  thiee  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Tiut 
parochial  school  of  Ardrossan  parish  is  in  the  town,  and 
there  were,  in  1837,  a  free-school  for  girls  of  both  paridieii 
supcdntonded  by  n  committee  cf  laiUM.  and  about  seven 
privato  sehools.  There  are  a  subaeription  library  and  a 
Sabbath-school  library  ;  a  public  reading-room  in  the  town- 
house;  a  parochial  so<.'iely  for  both  parishes,  for  various 
purposes  of  religious  Ijenevoience  ;  a  '  heiieVolent  society,' 
and  a  'female  benevolent  society  a  female  bible  and 
siunary  society,  a  savings'  bank,  and  iK:veral 
tlMw  an  temied  in  Sooiland,  friendly  soctetiea. 

f TVew  ataUHieal  Aeetumt  ^  ScoMtaMiL) 


RALTFLEET.  [LiNCOLNsiiiRa.] 

SALTILIjO.     [MbXICAW  STATKiJ 

SALTPETRE,   [Potassii  m.] 

SALTS.  The  term  salt,  originally  restricted  in  its  ap> 
plication  to  common  sall^  vniob  it  still  means  when 
used  merely  by  iiaelf,  is  now  applied  to  n  vaat  number 
of  ittbstanooi  which  hate  in  many  cases  ibw  propertiea 

in  common. 

Common  salt  is  the  principal  of  a  class  composed  of  a 
metal  and  such  bodies  as  chloi;:  *  ,  uditie,  bromine,  and 
fluorine,  and  the  radicals  of  the  hydracids,  and  which  are 
included  by  Berzehus  in  his  claaaof  hahid-mUi*  (fhom  Af, 
tea-salt,  and  «U<Ct  fiMrm)i  becauM  in  conatittUion  thsf  am 
analogous  to  isnsalt.  The  whole  series  of  the  tnetallio 
chloriile-,  iorlides,  bromides,  and  fluorides,  such  as  chloride 
of  sodium,  u.dide  of  potassium,  and  fluor-spar,  arv,  aa  well 
as  the  cyanides,  sulphocyanides.  and  ferrocyanides  (though 
the  three  last  are  very  difiereiitly  constituted  from  the 
former),  included  by  Benelius  in  bis  Uat  of  hnloid-ialts. 

It  was  for  many  years  admitted  aa  an  unqnesltonable 
Ibet  that  common  salt  waa  a  eonponnd  of  tttiriaiie  acid  and 
of  soda;  and  hence  it  was  very  commonly  called  iTi;iriate 
of  soda.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Davy,  that  the  ami  and 
alkah  during  their  action  on  each  other  suffer  mutual  decom- 
position ;  and  that  while  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  with  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali,  tho 
eblofine  of  tbe  former  and  the  sodium  of  the  lattor  nnito  in 
ibrm  chloride  of  aodittm.  It  has  since  been  preved  Aat  thia 
occurs  with  all  wliat  are  called  hydraeidt,  when  they  act 
upon  metallic  oxides:  thus  while  hydrochloric  acid  siid 
soda  give  chloride  of  sodium  and  water,  hydnodic  acid  and 
soda  yield  iodide  of  sodium  and  water,  and  hydroe}-anic  acid, 
cyanide  of  sodium  and  water,  &c. 

While  then  tbe  hydracids.  by  tbe  deccmpoattiBtt  which 
they  auSer.  do  not  yield  hydn-taltt  with  the  nwiailie  oiiAn^ 
yet  hydro-salts  may  be  formed  by  saturating  these  acida 
with  the  vegetable  alkalis ;  for  example,  hydrochloric  and 
hydriodir  acids  yield  respectively  hydr»>chlorate  and  hjdiio- 
date  of  Quina,  when  made  to  act  upon  this  base.  Witb 
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Mnmonim  hydrochloric  ucid  fomu  the  talt  called  sal-am* 
mnniac;  but  it  iii  quottioned  wliather  this  is  not  analogoua 
to  the  cbloiidw*  eUoride  of  ammonium  being  fonnod  by  Um 
eoiiveriiion  oP  tbe  anmonia  into  amroonittm,  by  the  tnniH 
fcrence  of  lliu  liydroijen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  am- 
monia, vtbioh  is  tlicorciicnlly  Mip]>osed  to  consist  of  uiie 
equivalent  of  arolo  anil  fouroquivalenU  of  hy<lrogun,  inncaii 
of  one  equivalent  of  asoto  and  three  equiTslenta  of  hydro- 
gen, which  exist  in  ammonia. 

Tt»  Oxy-^cdt*  form  uothar  BnoMWiM  and  importent 
cla«B  of  compounds:  theM  tfe  ftmBod  wbei  en  wteoid  is 
made  lo  combine  with  an  oxulizurl  bate;  as,  for  example, 
wiien  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  soda,  the  rc&ult  being  sul- 
phate of  soda.  The  aulpliates  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
&c.  are  similarly  constituted;  but  a  question  baa  lately 
arisen  whether  these  silts  m  not  aUo  analt^piu  to  the 
obloridM.  in  eontaining  e  metal  tallMr  than  an  oxida; 
thus,  instead  of  supposing  that  sulphuric  add.  compoeed  of 
one  equivaliMii  of  sul|i}iur,  nnil  tlirce  equi*  rilcnt";  cifnxy^en, 
is  coiobtniHl  Willi  soda  formed  of  one  equiwiiltiit  each  of 
•odium  and  oxygen,  it  hus  bo«n,  and  with  soino  plausibility, 
sup|)o»ed  that  the  oxyitco  is  transferred  to  the  sulphuric 
aeid,  farmingaoompoaiidwbteh  has  never  yet  been  itolatad, 
consisting  of  one  equivalant  of  aulpbur  and  four  eaaiva< 
lents  of  oxygen,  and  that  this  is  combined  with  lodiam. 
Pio!es<or  Diiii.ell  lia^  proposed  t!io  *ame  of  oxymlphim 
uf  ikudkuia  fur  such  compound,  while  Professor  Gi^ham 
denominates  ita«ii(^iAaf-aBidlf  aoapoMdaf  Mffp^^ 
and  sodium. 

Another  class  of  bodies  has  been  UL^ribed  by  Bertelios 
iis eoming  withia  the  daaoription  of  salts;  namely,  the  sul- 
phuf-mlta.  In  thia  eountry  however  they  generally  are 
cla-sKcd  together  n<  double  sulphurets ;  thus,  according;  to 
BersuluH,  llio  woll  known  t-opper  pyrites,  or  double  sul- 
phurel  of  iron  and  t  opper,  i*  ii  Rijlpiuir-sall.  Pllectro-posi- 
tivo  sulphureti,  termed  suiphur-batet,  are  usoaily  the  prulo- 
aulphurets  of  electro- positive  metals,  and  therefore  corre- 
apond  to  the  alltalioa  base*  of  thoea  matala :  and  the  alaatro- 
nogative  aulpbutvla.  tdphur-oHtlf,  are  the  «ilpbin«ta  of 
tho  electro-negalive  metaU.  and  i  >  ]  roporiioiial  in  cotn- 
posituin  lo  the  acids  which  th»5  sumc  memUfurm  with  oxygen. 
Hence,  if  liie  Hulphur  of  a  sulphur-salt  were  replaced  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  an  oxy-salt  would  re«tuit. 

In  general  properties  the  various  clas:^s«  ot  eaks,  and  in- 
deed the  iodividuaU  of  tha  aame  dasi»  differ  aa  widalv  as 
posHible;  some  are  cryttalliiaMe,  othen  uncryataUixable ; 
they  aie  oolourles*,  and  of  vannis  colours;  sapid  and 
insipid;  soluble  and  in-oluble  in  watci,  alcohol,  and  oiher 
men!itrua;  volatde  anil  flxeil  in  the  Are;  derumposable  or 
undecomposable  by  the  same  reagent  Such  aalu  as  d»- 
aoaipose  each  othar  wlmi  braught  lnta«Mtaai  an  oalled 
ineompaiibie  aalta. 

lalta  have  bean  emvMitettdf.  though  not  tfolto  eavrectlv, 
(lividod  into  alk.ilino,  earthy,  and  metallic  salts;  for  sirietiy 
speakinir  mo^l  of  ihe  two  furuiei'  belong  to  the  latter,  end 
to  (hcKe  (hisses  mast  be  added  the  ammuniacai  m  and 
the  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkalis.  Again,  salts  eonsiituied 
of  the  same  claaienii  may  contain  one  or  other  in  exeese ; 
thua  aods'  and  various  otiiar  biaaa  oombioa  with  tbrao  dif* 
fcrant  porKona  of  eorbonie  aeid.  The  first  is  tbo  oautral 
carbonate,  conta.n'.ri*  one  equivalent  each  of  neid  and  of 
base  :  the  swcnnd  contains  on^i  hnlf  mott'  caibonic  acid,  and 
i>  (Mlleil  tho  "le^fiui  caib jti  [[■  ,  ru  d  I'lu  contain^i  twice 

•s  much  carbonic  aod  as  the  Aral,  and  m  tho  hi-carDor.jie. 

Super  salts  are  such  as  contain  an  exoees  of  dilortne  or  of 
adds,  and  sub-saka  aaob  aa  contain  eioesa  of  has*.  Ur. 
Thomson  has  propoaed,  and  it  is  mny  eonvanianlly  adopted 
m  practicp,  to  describe  the  degree  of  excess  of  acid  in  the 
f-upor  salt  b)  Latin  terms,  and  that  of  tho  excess  of  base  hy 
(Jii-ek  r  iluis  M  liilv;  a  c«in|-ound  of  two  equivalents  of  rhlorino 
and  one  of  a  base,  or  of  an  acid  and  baiic,  i%  called  a  bi* 
ehloride  or  bi<su1pliate.  as  the  case  maybe;  i  <  lapeuiid 
containing  one  oqnlvatoat  of  ehlorina  or  acid  to  two  of  base, 
ia  termed  a  dhduoritb.  Ice. 

8ALU7.ZO,  aprovince  of  the  Sardinian  statoii,  i>;  bounded 
on  tho  north  by  tho  ptwincci*  of  Pignerol  and  Turin,  cast 
by  the  piovintei  of  Alb  ;  i  i'l  Mondnvi,  snuih  by  tho  pro- 
vince of  Ctineo,  and  west  by  the  chain  cf  the  Lbitian  and 
Maritino  Alps,  which  divide's  it  from  France.  1  he  western 
fut  of  the  pnvmee  stretches  aloos  the  eaatern  slops  of  the 
Alps,  Ibnafng  satertd  trans vene  vulejrs,  tbraugh  WBieb  flaw 
dw  Ptov  the  Vraitft,  the  Maira,  and  some  minor  streams,  all 
•T  which  at  first  run  aastirards,  bat  after  emerging  from  the 


htghtaQds.  (urn  to  tho  north  and  flow  through  a  wide  an^ 
ferule  plain  vliich  opens  between  the  lower  oflTsets  of  tb« 
Alps  and  tha  hills  of  Monfarraio*  where  they  all  join  the  j 
Po  ahora  the  town  of  Carignano.  [Po,  Uasin  or  ]   Tfai*  | 
pluin,  which  belong;;  partly  to  the  province  ul  Saluzzu  aod 
partly  to  those  of  Alba  and  Turin,  abounds  in  com.  uine, 
pulse,  fruit,  hemp,  and  rich  pasture,  bein^  irrigalfil  by 
caiukls.    The  rearing  of  silkworms  is  also  a  eonsiderablt 
branch  of  industry.  The  mouolaina  Bia  eotrered  with  chss 
nut  trees,  wbioh  snppljr  iaod  to  a  nsal  mrtof  the  panaan* 
try.  The  popolation  of  tha  pnmoaa  of  Salniio  amonaii  i 
to  about  136.000,  distributed  in  52  communes. 

The  principal  towns  are. — 1,  SALUSZO.a  bishop's  see  and 
a  con!f.iderablc  town,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  is 
one  of  the  lowest  projections  of  the  group  of  Mount  Vi>ot 
it  has  an  old  castle,  once  the  residence  of  tha  marquises  sf 
8aluzio,aaovaraifn  bouaa  of  the  middle  ages;  a  faandaoaaa 
eathadral,  several  other  fine  ebarehes,  a  royal  college,  an  Itea* 
piial,  and  about  10,000  inhabitsnis,  who  r  -ii  rv  o:;  a  <  i.-  ,  Itr- 
ablc  trade  m  the  products  of  tlio  sud,  ana  tt<ive  u'nu  manu- 
factures of  silk,  leather,  hats,  linen,  nnd  uon.  -2,  Savigliano, 
a  town  of  15,000  inhnhitanis,  \0  miles  east  of  Salurzo.  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Mairu.  on  the  road  from  Turin  to  Niua* 
and  in  tha  middle  of  tha  fine  plain  above  meotionad.  It  baa 
some  good  streets,  a  ttie  market-place,  a  eidlegiate  church, 
several  other  churches  adorned  with  painting's  by  Mulinari, 
a  native  cf  the  place,  two  hoispilals, ana  maaiif.uiones  of  silk, 
cloth,  and  linen.  Many  of  the  pruMocial  nobihly  and  landt 
proprietors  have  their  residence  at  Savigitano.  3,  Hac- 
conigi,  six  miles  north  of  Savigliano,  a  town  of  about 
10,000  tnbabitantiL  sitaatad  hi  a  vary  firoitfiil  country,  the 
garden  of  Piedmont,  is  Just  above  the  oonfloenee  the 
Grami  and  tlie  Maim  ;  it  has  a  handi^omc  country  residence 
of  the  princes  of  Cuni(iiaiio.  4,  Dronero,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Maira,  a  busy  town  on  the  moutitain-iond  leading 
across  the  Alps  lo  Barcellonette  in  France.  5,  Ruvellu.  a 
small  town  which  gives  the  title  of  count  la ndSsiinguisbed 
family  of  Piedmont,  f,  Batga.  in  the  itppar  vaUey  of  the 
Po,  a  town  with  7000  inhabitants. 

(Serristori;  Neigebar.r:  Ht^nina,  TaH»m  Gitgrapki^ 
et  StatitUquf  de  la  Hauie  iiaiie.) 

SALVADO  R,  SAN,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Salvador, 
and  until  lately  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  of  Central  America,  is  situated  in  1 3*  46'  K. 
Ut.  and  to*  lO'  W,  hwE.  Tha  town  is  built  on  undulating 
ground,  in  a  kind  of  valley,  surrounded  by  hi^h  bilk  coveesi 
witli  '^•ond.  iinv'i'ij:  vMiU'ti,  in  a  jiorib- rn>tL ; n  direction,  and 
at  a  disUiicii  ur  aboui  mne  or  ton  iiKlij>,  is  the  \olcanoof 
S.  Salvador,  whii  li  ut  different  peri  a-  i .is  caused  ^riai 
devastation  by  tlx  eruptions.    TheRiode  Asdhuaie.  a smaU 
river,  rutii  about  seven  miles  south  of  the  town,  pasaes  ta 
the  south  af  it,  and  Mis  into  the  hver  L«mpa.  It  is  anf^ 
posed  that  tha  site  of  the  town  is  more  than  fOOt  <bet  ^avs 
the  level  of  tho  sea.    Aecordinclv  it  r:;jr)vs  n  vet  v  tfTTiperste 
climato,  which  however  is  warm  enuuj^t)  fur  iLil:  cuUiva- 
t  I  1  of  sugar,  the  plantations  of  which  allemato   in  the 
vicmity  of  the  town  with  extensive  orchards.    Tb<-  to^n 
itaelf     laid  out  with  considerable  regularity,  the  &iieet^ 
srossing  aaeh  other  at  right  angles,  ascept  in  the  aubtubs. 
whaa  this  plan  has  not  been  strietly  adberid  tai.  The 
pav«ment  is  very  bad.    Ttn>  lioii»e«  arc  l^-'-v.  r  msi^tii.p 
mostly  of  a  ground-tloor.     In  ilie  centre  of  iL^-  city  is  i. 
jilaia,  or  square,   three   n  li  ■>   ut   mU;i1i   an:    lined  uilh 
shops,  \iith  porticos  before  them,  supporied  by  a  eolon- 
oade.    Oa  tlia  fliarth  side  is  the  cathedral,  an  edifice 
which  baa  na  giaat  daima  to  anbilaotural  bMUty.  Tbe 
population  is  wont  16,000.  Tbeia  aia  bobm  nmnvfhetttfes 
of  ir'.in,  csp;'~i;dlv  nf  cutlery,  and  the  articles  mri.1i-  here 
aro  lugLLy  pr.x*jd  ail  over  tJenlral  America.    Many  t^n* 
coiton-stutl*  are  aUo  made  here.     The  number  of  uhitc 
families  is  not  great,  and  the  mostixoes,  or  ladinoa.  as  tbcy 
ore  fiallad  here,  constitute  the  boUt  of  the  population.  This 
commerce  ja  not  graat.  Sanm  suar  and  indigo  nra  aent 
to  AeajutU  and  to  Puerto  da  la  Dbartad,  wbieh  aro  te- 
spectively  50  and  30  mile*  distant  from  the  town.    In  l■.^ 
vicinity  there  are  some   warm   and  some   cold  riTultU, 
which  afterwards  unite,  and  tluiK  alTurd  to  tin     [  habitants 
the  advantage  uf  iiaviog  natural  balbs  of  evury  degven  of 
temperature. 

(Juarroo,  Uittonf  <tf  tluKingdom  y  Qmaimmaim.  t  Tfaaf 
kans,  Rttw  naatGuaimnaU  ;  Hasf kaaa'  dmtrai  Awmriea: 

and  Mont^'nmcry's  Narralivf  rif  {'  Jrrrjnm;  ?  i  Gtmf       :!a  1 

SALVAiXJR,  8AN»  DK  iiA^  A  MU.  is  a  towu  in  uw 
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Islnrnl  of  Cuba,  in  the  onatcrn  Intonrlencia,  in  20*  40  N. 
lat.  and  76"  5a'  VV.  long.  It  i'?  Hnilf  in  a  hilly  country,  which 
•upplies  excellent  pasture  ^  r  c  utle,  and  conudnt  Mine 

KlMlatioM  of  mtgfu  and  ooOm.  Th«  |iepalfttiMi  •moonu 
»  7i90,  MBOnff  vbMn  there  ««  nbont  IMO  ilavw  «nd 

320  free  people  of  ooint];  The  produce  of  the  country 
is  brought  to  this  lown  iruiu  a  coiiMderable  di"<l«nce,  and 
hencesent  to  the  harbourof  Manzanillo,  wMrr.'  it  isshipped. 

(Huroboidi's  Ko^ao^s  ouaf  fi^t^hvt  MqutnoxialM  du 
tfout>«au  CnT)/i/;'\':i .j 

8ALVA00H.  SAN,  DB  BAHl'A.  MiMn\f  mU«1 
AiAm.  ft  «itf  of  BiMil,  th«  mmt  miUMtiriil  town  m  Switfa 
America,  aiu!  aHo  the  hirijest  and  moft  populous,  noJil 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  Mtuated  in  13"  S.  lat.  and  38"  40' 
W.  loiif,'.  Ii  IS  lujilt  on  the  i-aitoiii  shoii'S  of  the  strait 
which  leads  from  the  Aitantic  to  the  Bahia  de  Todoa  os 
Santos^  «r  All-8«iQU*  Bay,  »nd  tbie  etrait  eoikslitntei  its 
harbour. 

The  Babia  de  Todm  oe  Amtoi  extends,  ftooi  eoutb  fo 

north,  about  irt  mili'^,  from  Cape  S.  Antonio  to  the  month 
of  the  river  SLMgi]K-,  and  is  about  28  mileii  acr«>«»  in  lliu 
Widest  part.  Its  optMiinf;  is  to  tho  s'uiili,  and  in  this 
opening  there  is  an  inland,  called  Itauarica.  which  is  aliout 
'23  miles  lon^  and  6  miles  btwd.  Of  the  two  entrances 
fiimivd  by  tbie  iebnd,  the  vestera,  enlled  Barra  Falsa, 
which  is  only  two  miles  wide  nt  the  narroireet  pert,  has 
5otno  <;hnals.  esp-M:ii«lty  at  its  southern  extremity,  which 
prevent  eten  %os»<?ls  of  moderate  size  from  entering  thu 
bay.  Large  ves-iels  pa^•^  through  the  eastern  etitrnnce, 
wbieli  is  hardly  more  than  four  miles  wide,  and  has  only 
iafReieot  dei»tn  fbr  mtm  of-wur  along  the  eastern  sborets, 
as  then  v9MmB  noky  aheele  in  the  nuddia  of  the  en- 
tranee.  and  at  the  diaianee  of  half  a  mile  fh>n  the  Mend 
of  Itaparica  there  is  a  feef  wliich  ii  euvered  with  water. 
In  the  interior  of  the  bay  other  shoals  are  met  with, 
especially  between  the  northern  pomt  of  tlio  island  of 
Itaparica  and  the  Itha  dm  Fradcs.  winch  lies  north  of  it. 
and  between  the  last-menliuned  island  and  the  mouth  of 
the  riwra  Seistpe  and  Paraguaaeii,  the  two  largest  rivers 
whieh  Atlt  Into  the  bay.  By  thei>e  shoals  the  greatest 
p;\rt  of  the  bay  is  rendered  uiiflt  for  receiving  large 
ve>vl5,  but  there  is  water  enougli  un  tiietn  for  the  cuuntry 
*cs*els  whirii  bring  the  produce  of  Reroncavo  [Bahia] 
to  the  town  of  S.  SiUrador.  The  common  anchorage 
begins  at  the  distance  of  ftoot  three  to  four  miles  from 
Cape  B.  Antonio,  tbe  meet  aoutb«m  point  of  the  jpenin- 
auto  wbieh  separatee  tbe  bay  fhom  tbe  Atbintie.  where 
the  anchorage  I'O'^in?.  and  opposite  To  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  tuwD.  ii  the  Forte  de  S.  Marcello.  commonly 
called  Koriim  do  M;ir,  oti  a  <<mall  rocky  islet.  larger  vessels 
generally  anrlior  west  of  this  fortress,  but  those  which 
require  less  depth  am  hor  further  north,  between  the  ForlilD 
do  Mar  and  the  f orie  d«  &  Felipe,  which  ie  buttt  oft  n  ||fD- 
jeciing  point,  the  Punta  de  Monserrate,  about  foin*  miles 
farther  nortli.  The-e  two  fortresses  protect  the  anchorage. 
North  of  the  Punta  de  Alunsprrate  the  land  retires  and 
forms  a  small  bay  called  Taga;:tpe.  the  entrance  of  which 
is  protected  br  the  Forte  de  B.  Bartholomeo.  and  which 
lenres  as  a  doek-yard  (br  the  conatnietiioa  of  aeirebant 
tesseli. 

Opposite  (be  aneborage  Hes  tbe  Hty,  wbieb  consists  of 

two  towns,  the  Citnde  Baixa,  or  Prava.  ami  the  Cilade  .\lta. 
Tlic  Praya  (bi  ach)  i«  a  strip  of  low  land,  i^u  narrow  as  to 
admit  only  of  a  smi^h-  street,  except  in  the  middle,  where 
Ave  short  streets  branch  off  eastward.  It  is  the  ^eat  of  com- 
Ueretal activity,  where  t!ie  large  warehouses,  called  trapiches, 
are  aitMied.  in  which  both  imported  goods  and  tboie  wliicb 
are  declined  for  exportation  are  deposited.  Here  also  are 
the  numerous  workshops  of  the  jewellers,  who  work  in  gold 
and  sdver,  and  set  tlie  precious  Rtones  that  are  brought 
fr  i  n  the  Minas  No\as.  This  is  alni'.fit  tlio  only  branch  of 
manufdctuiin^  industry  in  B.iliia.  The  town  is  meanly 
built  and  dirty.  Among  the  buddings  the  Exchange  and 
the  church  of  NoseaSanhoradaConceifao  are  di)>tibgutshed 
i>y  their  arehiteeture.  The  cbnreh  is  a  fine  ediflce,  with  a 
Cn-ni  of  Kuro]>ean  stone,  anri  i>  richly  decorated  within.  At 
the  sou'lieni  exiremiu  of  tile  I'rava  is  the  ruval  dock  yard  i 
and  llie  arsenal,  but  the  duck  yard  is  not  spacious,  and  only  . 
a  fc.i  veM>els  can  be  built  at  the  same  time.  At  the  back 
of  the  Praya  rises  a  hill  with  a  steep  ascent,  flotne  parts 
cf  the  declifity  ve aa%ared  with  baildiugs.  but  tbn  MMiMr 
paru  are  plantadiHthbaiMUMauid  orange-treea.  Tbnatfaeta 
which  toad  acraia  thia  aMmit  tn     Gmda  Altn  am  pmd 


with  bricks,  and  arc  almost  impassable  for  carriappd.  People 
who  cuii  afibrd  it  are  iak«in  to  the  Citade  Alia  in  sedan- 
chairs  carried  by  two  negroes. 

On  the  tup  of  the  bill  aiande  the  Citada  Alta,  onanwR* 
delating  and  in  some  parts  hilly  sarfiwe,  firom  1M»  to  MO 
feet  above  tbe  sea-levol.  MoRt  of  the  Ktreeis  are  wide  and 
straight;  and  the  houses,  bemt;  built  of  Hluao,  and  from  two 
t  >  fi  .  t'  atones  high,  i'\ I.I  till  m  their  exterior  a  oeriain  degree 
of  ta-ste.  but  are  dMiiiute  of  comfort  within.  The  centre  ot 
the  town  lies  in  adeprassioKtaDd  contains  the  bcki  ^treats, 
and  several  aqaaies,  aaong  which  is  Praca  da  Parade, 
where  Iho  palaaa  of  tbegovernon  the  town-halt,  the  mint, 
and  the  edifice  of  the  supreme  court  (Relaijiio)  are  situated. 
The  most  remarkable  buildinj;  in  this  i>ari  of  Babia,  and 
indeed  in  all  Brazil,  is  the  Gillege  of  the  JeKuit-*,  wiili  the 
contiguouii  church,  which  is  now  used  as  ibe  cathedral.  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  Indies  have  contribaled  la  ornament  this 
ebufch.  Borne  fine  pietures,  ib«  brasa  ortiMnmiteaaibet- 
liehinp  the  ehoir.  the  gildintrs  of  the  altar,  and  an  exrellent 
orfjan,  were  sent  from  Europe  ;  and  the  beautiful  ami  s|ilen- 
flid  wainscoting  ot  the  vesiry.  made  of  choioe  pieces  of  lor- 
toise-shell.  was  brought  from  the  Ea.st  Indies.  Tlie  college 
contains  a  public  library,  which  consists  uf  u  small  portion 
of  that  collected  by  the  Jesuits,  but  hns  been  increased  by 
a  oonsidenble  number  of  mudein  books.  It  contains  more 
than  13,000  volamea.  Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  bnildin^  is 
however  appropriated  to  a  military  hospital.  The  other 
churches,  more  than  thirty  in  number,  are  not  remarkable, 
e  .1 1  ]ii  that  of  the  Italian  Capusins,  which  has  hUelv  been 
erected,  and  has  a  fine  cupola.  Other  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  city  hospital  (Cazu  de  Illisericordia).  the 
aohool  «rf  Inigery,  the  house  for  white  orphana.  and  tbe 
pdaoe  of  the  arebblsbop.  Witbin  Ibe  eHedt  of  the  town 
there  i»  a  considerablu  number  of  extensive  gardens  and 
orchards,  whose  pliintations  of  oriinge-trees  greatly  con- 
tribute to  render  this  place  a  pleasant  residence.  At  the 
sou  I  h'eastern  extremity  of  the  tJitade  Alta  is  the  Patseio 
Publico,  or  public  walk,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  emi- 
nences of  the  town,  from  the  pavilion  a^ wbieb  the  whole 
bay,  with  its  green  island,  and  ibe  AthnHe  Ocean,  ean  be 
seen.  The  all  vs  u,  planted  with  rows  of  trees  introduced 
from  Europe  ami  viii  East  Indies,  .md  the  intermediate 
places  are  embellisl.i  1  "  rh  flowers  trnn^jilnnttMl  there  from 
various  parts  uf  Brazil,  Southern  liurope,  and  Soutbetn 
Asia.  (jonti{!UOU8  to  the  Passeio  Publico  is  the  Fbrle  da 
Santo  Pedro,  the  most  important  fiirlification  of  tba  town, 
wbieb  prateeta  it  aipdnst  attacks  on  the  land  side.  It  ex- 
isted before  the  town  wits  taken  by  the  Dnt-'h  nn.'4).  but 
was  much  enlarged  and  impnued  by  thijii,  ami  ihey  in- 
tended to  make  a  wide  moat  Irom  the  fortress  to  the  »ca. 
btit  this  plan  has  only  been  executed  in  part.  The  l>ique, 
aa  tbis  moat  is  called,  is  built  of  bricks,  and  extends  through 
a  oonsidoraMe  ^aoo  along  tha  eastern  astramity  of  tba  aiu)' 
nrb  Barril,  between  gentle  eminences  and  pleasant  boshes 
and  woods.  Caimans  are  frequently  seen  in  the  moat.  At  the 
north-eastern  extremity  uf  the  town  is  the  Forte  Barbalbo^ 
which  defends  the  great  road  that  leads  from  the  tOWa 
northward  to  the  interior  of  tbe  province. 

The  population  of  Babk  is  atatad  to  exceed  110,000,  and 
is  last  incraasiiig.  Tho  msroes  probaWy  Ibnn  nearly  twu- 
tbirds  of  it  andaboot  nine -tenths  of  the  negroes  ere  slaves. 

The  number  of  inhabitunis  tn'!  -iL'int;  to  the  mixed  races  is 
also  cotisidei  able.  It  is  tiut  eas)  lo  determine  the  number 
of  whites,  as  ni  111',  i  t  tl  i  mlKibitants  claim  a  place  among 
them,  though  their  complexion  and  features  do  not  support 
their  claim.  The  great  disproportion  between  the  negWCa 
and  tbe  other  population  is  the  prindpal  cause  of  tbe  out- 
breaks by  wbieb  in  reeent  tinea  the  pnceof  the  inhabitants 

has  been  di<ftui'bed. 

Bahia  contains  a  college,  in  which  Greek,  L^tiii,  matho- 
malics,  lo^zic,  ineta])hysic»,  and  iheforic  are  taught  by 
eight  professors.  Tbeie  are  also  other  schools  in  wbtcn 
■%oma  bmnchas  of  knowledge  are  taught  bv  persons  who 
have  not  taken  onlers;  but  they  are  under  the  Sllpe^ 
inlendence  of  tbe  clergy.  Persons  destined  fbr  the  eliiireh 
receive  the  requisite  instruction  in  a  senunaiy  under  the 
direction  of  the  archbishop.  Those  whu  wi.sli  lo  study  the 
law  generally  go  to  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  and  tbe  aludents 
of  medicine  to  Paris  or  other  parts  uf 'Europe. 

Bahia  hasgreal  advantages  over  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a  com- 
mereiai  pointof  view.  Rib  de  Janeiro  is  separated  from  the 
interior  provitleas  by  thraa  ranges  of  high  mountains,  eaoh 
oonabtiligor  laMni  tMaai»  an  of  whioh  have  such  atean 

as? 
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dMliTitiat  tb»t  it  i«  hardly  po«tbl«  to  make  roads  over  them 
on  vbtdi  Marriages  can  be  used.  Tb*  «xpenaei  of  transport 
for  heavy  goods  are  therefore  ntf  grea^  and  moat  of  them 
cannot  reach  a  market.  Bat  fram  Babia  the  eonntry  to- 
wards tho  interior  does  not  rise  by  sleep  ranges.but  by  long 
•lopes  aad  wide  terraces,  and  in  ihe&e  parts  there  are  no 
obsta4sles  to  leaking  roads.  The  slate  of  the  country  and 
the  population  have  not  been  such  that  tbetr  want  is  yet 
felt,  but  these  ad  van  tases  are  so  obvious,  that  the  cotton  of 
Minas  Goraes  and  of  Goyas  U  altaady  bnught  to  fiahia, 
•ran  tnm  plaeca  wbieh  are  nearer  -  to  Rio  Janeiro  than  to 
Babia.  Throe  roads  lead  fr m  !?nliia  xo  the  interior.  The 
iDOSt  northern  go^  to  the  Sertio  do  Pernumbuco  and  the 
province  of  Piauhy,  traversing  Cachoeita,  Jacobina,  or 
Villa  Nova  do.  Rainbo,  and  Juaxeiro;  the  last-mentioned 
town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santo  Francisco. 
The  central  road  goes  to  6oya2  and  Matto  GnMao,  begin- 
ning at  Cachoeira,  and  passing  through  th«  towns  of  Cineort 
and  Villa  do  Rio  tl-  ('  iut  i-  i  iJ  Ciytete  to  Carynhanha  on 
the  banks  of  the  Riu  dt;  Sauio  Francisoo,  whence  il  passo,-. 
into  the  southern  districts  of  (loyaz.  The  most  Bouliitrii 
road  begins  at  Jaguaripe,  opposite  the  island  of  Itaparica,  and 

£ asses  thence  in  a  soutb-veatern  direction  to  Conquista  and 
Lio  Pardo.  whence  it  twf enat  the  Serm  do  Gnua  Mo|ral» 
and  enters  that  portion  of  Mioaa  Gera«s  whieb  is  eaned 
Minas  Novas,  where  the  cultivation  of  cotton  s  r  .piii'}  in- 
creasing. By  these  roads  the  foreign  gowis  wiiu  ii  are  con- 
sumed in  the  interior  of  I^razil  rc-ac.li  the  places  of  con- 
funiption,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  is  brought  to 
auket  But  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  goods  ox- 

Kiad  ftamn  Babia  is  broogbt  to  the  place  of  ombarkation 
m  tb«  intarior.  Bj  fut  the  larger  part  a  oolleotod  in  tbe 
Reconcavo  [ISahia.  vol.  iii.,  279];  but  rn  iriorablo  addi- 
tions are  also  made  to  the  exports  from  tiiu  countries  north 
of  Cape  Sunto  Antonio,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
Santo  Francisco,  and  even  the  town  of  Mamyo  in  Alagoas. 
The  provinces  of  Sergipc  and  Alagoas,  InvioK  no  harbours 
wbieb  iidmit  hrgn  vwaola,  send  tbetr  aiifir  nnd  cotton  to 
Babia.  Tb«  eoist  aoutb  of  Babia.  as  ihr  aa  Porto  Scguro, 
has  also  no  harbours  for  large  vc'jf.ch,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Cainamu,  which  however  u  not  used  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  Bahia.  Thus  the  countries  adjacent  to  this 
coast  must  Ukewue  send  their  produce  to  Bahia ;  but  it  is 
not  of  such  a  description  as  to  add  nueb  to  the  exports 
of  Babia,  aa  it  ooosisla  ebieAy  of  praviiions  that  are  con- 
sunod  in  tb*  town.  Tbo  riee  exported  from  Bablft  u  brought 
ftom  these  parts. 

The  floods  collected  fur  exporlalion  from  all  these  coun- 
tries cousist  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  hides,  nco,  andci  ilTt'e; 
also  of  rum,  molasses,  train-oil,  tallow,  hides,  huros.  fustic, 
lnnxilstto»  and  small  quantities  of  ipecacuanha, cuMhgiogsr, 
ind%o,«nd  iainglaas.  The  largest  articles  are  ni^  nnil 
cotton.  Tho  prMoetion  of  sugar  has  rapidly  increased  In 
1817  it  amounted  to  27,300  cases,  and  in  the  following  vc,  r 
to  29,575.  About  eight  years  ago  it  was  esUmuicd  ai 
50,000  ca.ses,  and  lust  year  (184U)  the  exportation  of  this 
articlo  alone  was  between  6U,UU0  and  7U,UUU  cases.  Each 
ttio  weighs  about  1 200  lbs.  Thus  the  present  exnortation 
of  su^r  is  between  72  and  84  millions  of  poimtU.  Tbe 
largest  quantity,  about  36,000  cases,  goes  to  Germany.  22,000 
cases  through  Hamburg,  and  14,000  cases  through  Trieste, 
and  btitwecti  12.00U  and  16,000  cases  go  to  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  Smaller  quantities  arf^Iukcn  (o  France,  Italy,  and 
otiier  countries  of  Europe.  The  taaax.  important  article 
iwxt  to  sugar  is  cotton,  of  which  more  than  60,000  bags 
aio  exported,  nearly  the  whole  of  which gooa to  Liverpool; 
n  small  quantity  goes  to  Bordeaux.  The  tobacco, amounting 
to  between  3u0,000  and  400,000  arobas,  goes  mostly  to  Por- 
tugal, the  Mediterranean,  Hamburg,  and  Africa.  Ihe  hides, 
between  gO.OUUar.d  100,000  piet  os,  are  sent  loPurtuyal,  Ain- 
Btcrdain,  Antwerp,  the  Mediterranean,  and  tlie  Uiuled  States 
of  North  America.  Rice,  about  100,000  arobas.  is  only  ex- 
ported to  FMtucaL  ColFec,  amounting  to  20,000  arobas,  is 
mosdy  SMitto  Hamburg.  Bahia  carries  on  an  active  com- 
merce with  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  with 
Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres:  il  receives  from  these 
plaif^  cliii  fit'  i(  rked  beef,  which  is  the  conmion  food  of  the 
slaves,  and  aend»  in  return  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cacao. 
Tobacco  is  aUo  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Tbe  eKpOrta  ere  said 
to  amount  in  value  tu  '2,000,000/. 

Tbe  imports  amount  nearly  to  tbe  samesom.  Those  brought 
from  England  consiiitof  different  kinds  of  oottonfabrics,  wool- 
lea  sluA  and  cloth,  linan.  brass  and  copper  ware,  china  and 


earthenware,  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrougbt,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  tin,  bats,  ropes,  arms  an<i  unnmiiliion.  but- 
ler end  obaeaei,|mfter»aoe|i  and  candlea.  ManyeMgoeeofcBi 
aiwsent  to  Bahia  from  tbe  Britwh  fisberiet  in  North  Ame- 
rica Frn  i ff  sends  from  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  So't.c  r.rtxlis 
ol'  [ailiiun,  furniture,  hats,  dry  fruns,  wine,  and  biaudy. 
From  Holland  and  Belgium  are  brought  bcvr,  glassware, 
linen,  geneva,  and  paper ;  from  Germany,  gla&!>.  linen,  iron 
and  brass  utensils ;  from  Huiain  •adSwedcn,  iron  and  copper 
utensils,  sail-cloth,  cords,  ropes,  and  tar ;  from  PortU|;ai. 
wine,  brandy,  fruits,  hata,  and  European  unnulbclnres ; 
from  the  United  Slates,  wheat,  flour,  biscuits,  leal  her.  beards, 
piioli,  potashes,  and  some  articles  of  rough  furniture,  and 
coarse  cotton-cloth.  From  the  Cape  VeMi  Islands  are  iim- 
ported  sulphur,  gum-acabi^  and  salt. 

The  number  of  vaneb  umuetly  entering  the  harbour  of 
Babia  vitb  cu^goes*  amounted,  in  1803.  only  to  about  fifty, 
but  now  tbey  exceed  two  bondtvd,  and  probably  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Many  ve^»els  bound  to  the  East  Indies 
resort  to  tins  place  to  get  water  and  fresh  proviswu*. 

The  bay  was  dibcovered  in  1501  by  Clinsinvitm  Jacques, 
and  received  from  him  the  name  of  Hahia  de  Todrnm 
Santos.  Tbe  town  was  budt  in  154d  by  Tiiom6  Soiua. 
It  was  taken  by  tbe  Dutch  in  1 624.  but  in  tbe  following  year 
was  retaken  by  the  Portuguese.  In  163B,  tbe  Dutch,  undar 
the  comnmnd  of  Prince  Niaunce  of  Nassau,  laid  Mege  to  it. 
but  were  not  uble  lo  lake  it.  Wlirn  ll  c  irvdcpendence  of 
Brazil  was  dci  larcd  in  l  t'22,  the  Portuguese  gentral  Madem 
refused  to  surrender  Babia,  and  it  was  taken  by  ibc 
Brazilian  troops,  after  a  long  sict(e.  on  ibe  2nd  of  July, 
1833.  8>nce  that  time  the  peace  baa  fieiiuentlr  been  dis- 
turbed by  insurrections  among  tbe  daves,  which  nave  led  to 
much  blo^xlshcd  aiul  even  to  civil  war. 

(Lindley's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Brtizti  ;  Heuder 
son's  IlitAqf  of  BrmtU;  Spix  and  Jiartiut,  Beite  m  Jirv- 

S  ALVADOHA,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  been  plared 
in  different  ikmiliM,  but  uanaily  w  Cbenopodem.  EndUrbes 
attadies  it  to  Plumbagineaa.  but  under  tbe  name  of  SaVra- 

doracesD.  The  species  are  few  in  number,  and  fuuiid  unly  m 
warm  and  dry  parts  of  ilie  world,  as  in  India,  PcrM^, 
Arabia. aiul  on  tlic  cuasts  of  (he  Mediterranean.  wheiicL-tbr) 
extend  ajon^  tho  norib  of  Africa,  from  tbe  Nile  to  $«ae- 
gambia.  Tho  genus  is  charactoriaed  by  having  a  email  four 
leaved  calyx;  coral  united  into  a  single  piece, quadripaitil^ 
membranaceous;  stamens  four,  pcrigynoua,  eonoeettng  tba 
lobes  of  the  corol ;  anthers  subglobular,  two-celled,  op«nin^ 
inwards  au<l  vertically;  ovary  free,  onecelled  ;  ov  uic  eingle, 
erect  from  the  base,  anatropous;  stigma  se»>ili-,  uiidivid«d; 
berry  single-seeded,  seed  erect;  cotyledons  tleshy;  pUa»- 
eonvex  peltate,  including  the  inferior  nuUcte ;  tba  shrubs  are 
smootli,  and  liave  a  boaiy  and  ^lauooui  appearanee.  Tbe 
atom  is  jointed,  tba  Icavea  optwaite^  stalked,  very  entire,  lea- 
thery, obscurely  veined;  flowers  minute, l<j<ibely  pjnicKil.  Tlw 
small  biaiu  hcs  of  S.  indica,  beiiii;  cut  iuid  tlu-n  brui>t-J,  art 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  for  cleaning  the  tix  ih.  The 
leaves  of  this  species,  beniL;  ))urgative,  are  ciiiled  ra-ntna. 
The  bark  of  S.  persica  is  acn<l.  and  raises  blisters ;  a  decoc- 
tion is  conaidflred  tonic,  and  tbe  berries  are  said  to  be  edtbU. 

SALVADORA'CBiB,  a  natural  order  of  monopetalous 
Exogcns,  comprising  only  one  genus,  Salvador^.  It  ■« 
cbaiacterised  by  possessing  a  superior  ovary,  regular  tlowrrv, 
single  carpel,  single  slyle  wnh  a  simple  sli^iiia,  ai.d  a  one- 
culled  fruit  With  a  single  trccd.  The  position  of  tbe  gvaiM 
Salvadora  has  always  bei  n  doubtful:  by  one  author  it  bm 
been  referred  to  Clienopodiacem,  allhougb  it  baa  a  inoe^ 
petalous  corolla :  by  oilters  it  is  refened  to  HyraioaccK. 
from  which  il  differa  in  tbe  position  of  its  stamens  and  lU 
structure  of  tho  o\'arY  and  scc-dii.  It  is  mo^t  nearly  aliir4 
to  Piumb.tgmacea' and  Plani ti^maica' ;  w  ilU  t lie  former  U 
agikHia  HI  hiibil,  and  wuii  tlie  lalUr  in  the  number  of  lite 
paits  of  the  (lower,  its  membranous  corolla,  and  simpU 
Slyle.  They  are  Indian  and  North  African  fdania*  adk 
eatable  fruit. 

SALVAGE.  [Srippino.] 

SALVATOR.  [Sauvbgardb.) 

8ALVAT0R  ROSA.    [Rosv.  Salvator.] 

SA'LVIA  (perliaps  Ironi  salvut,  healthy;,  a  ^cnus  erf 

flants  belonging  to  tbe  natural  order  LaroiAcese  or  Labiata 
t  belongs  tu  the  Monopetalousdivisiouof  EkoeeDooa^antx 
and  is  known  by  its  2-lipped  tubular  or  campanulate  nltx; 
bilabiate  corolla,  with  the  upper  lip  usually  arched  ;  1  V..- 
mens  with  halved  aothers,  having  a  flat  dilated  cooaectivc. 
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wliich  IS  placed  vertically  with  thf  n  tj.r  i  on  the  upper  end. 
The  sp«cie»  of  this  genus  are  ^'>Ull  known  botli  m  orna- 
mental shrub*  and  on  account  of  tlieir  uses  in  domestic  eoo- 
nomy.  Tba  boal  known  and  that  vHieb  is  used  most  fre- 
quently in  thisemiatiy  is  Ao  S^vta  tifirintUt,  die  gndon 
sage.  It  is  a  native  of  Tarious  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  low  straggling  shrub,  witli  erect  branches,  hoary 
with  down,  Ifafy  at  the  base;  entire,  s  -'.kijd.  oblong,  nar- 
rowed at  the  biute  or  rounded  lenve^ :  r  rarly  simple  ra- 
cemes; mony-dowered  distinct  ^^  h  r  unpanulate,  co- 
loured, membranous  c^yx ;  oorulla  two  or  three  times  us 
long  as  the  calyx,  with  m  laiige  pngeeting  tube  ringed  inside, 
the  lips  ereot,  the  upper  lip  sirw^t,  the  lateral  lobes  of 
the  lower  one  refloxed.  This  plant  is  mech  used  in  cookery, 
and  is  supposed  to  assist  the  stomaih  in  dig;csting  fat  and 
luscious  fiMiI^  Sago-tea  i»  ako  cuuimt:udiKi  as  u  stomacluc 
and  slight  stimulant.  It  is  said  that  the  Chine prcter  an 
infusion  of  ^age-leaves  to  ibatof  their  own  tea,  and  that  the 
Dutch  once  carric<l  on  a  profitable  traffic  by  carrying  »age- 
Jeaves  to  China,  and  bdnguig  back  fiiur  times  the  weight  of 
leeoleeTes. 

So/via  poini/>rn.  apple-boaring  sage:  leaves  crenate, 
hoary,  articulated  wiih  vums,  hinctiulute;  heart-shaped  at 
tilt'  liasc ;  calyx  3-loli<.'d,  bliintisli.  It  is  a  iialiso  of  roujjh 
upon  hilU  in  Crete  and  various  parts  of  the  Levant,  it  is 
remarkable  Ibr  being  liable  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect  of  ilic 
Cynipa  genus,  which  pnduoes  upon  tbeix  hninches  little 
proluberanees  •imilar  to  galls  upon  the  oak,  but  mueh 

larjior.  These  inuibid  growths  (■(Hitain  an  acid  arnmatn- 
Juico,  and  on  lliis  account  aic  valued  by  ihu  inhabitants  of 
Crt-tu  a.^  an  ariick-  of  diet. 

Salvia  iciarea,  common  <'lary :  iiiares  oblong  heart- 
sln|lod,  rugged,  villous,  doubly  crenate;  bracteo)  coloured. 
eonsBTe,  longer  than  the  calyx.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Italv,  Syria,  nnd  Rithynia,  and  is  one  of  the  longest  known 
of  the  e\oiii  Ii  i1  ~  found  in  British  gardens.  It  is  some- 
timiisust-d  lui  i.i<u.inL;wme,  which  has u taste rescmblin;; that 
of  riontinnuc.  and  is  icni.irkablc  fur  its  narcoiic  qualities. 

6'.  *plend«ns,  hidtca,  formoia,  and /ulgeru  are  all  hand- 
some ornamental  Uowers^  and  assueharfa  much  cultivated. 
All  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  raiBed  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  the  ino«t  tender  will  live  through  the  winter 
against  a  wall,  and  llu\u>r  beautifully  all  summer.  S. 
cAameeiirtjoii/i  \-  is  a  dwarf  hjiecies,  which  is  frequently  found 
in  gardens  uilli  llowors  of  an  intensely  brilliant  blue. 

prattmts,  meadow  clary,   and  .S.  verdenacea,  wild 
English  clary,  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

SALVlA'il,  m  FRANCliSCO  ROSSI,  so  called  fkom 
having  bean  peironiaed  and  protected  by  the  Otrdinel  8«1> 
viali,  WHS  the  son  of  Michel  Arit;iolo  Itossi,  and  was  bovn  at 
Klorciu-C  in  llie  year  lolU.  lie  studied  puinling  lin»t  under 
Andrea  del  Sartu,  and  afierv^ards  under  Baccio  BaudinelU, 
and  was  fellow-student  with  Ciiurgio  Vasari,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  existed  a  strict  intimaqr.  They  studied 
together  at  Rome,  and  although  the  superior  genius  of  Sal- 
via li  prompted  him  to  a  higher  class  of  design  than  that  to 
which  Vaaari  attained,  the  Tatter,  v>  itli  u  remarkable  freedom 
from  jealousy,  always  in  hijt  writiii(;s  celebiaicd  the  emi- 
nence of  Ins  friend,  I:i  .  id  in  lus  '  Iai  Vile  di  piil  excel- 
lent! Pitlon,'  be  i»pe;iksur  the  work  of  hts  fellow-pupil  and 
riiuntryman  in  tlie  FohuxoGrimaldi  at  Venice,  representing 
the  history  of  Psyche,  as  the  finest  work  in  Venioe.  Whilst 
at  Rome  Salviati  painted  the  Annunciation  and  Christ  ap- 
UMriog  to  Si.  Peter  in  the  Church  of  La  Pace,  and  he  embel- 
lished the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  Ins  patron  the  cardinal 
with  a  MMies  of  fresc'oe>  representing  the  life  ol  St.  John 
the  Bapiul;  he  paiukti  fur  the  Punce  Farnese  h  »ol  o(  car- 
toons Um  the  tapestry  of  his  palucc.  displaying  the  principal 
events  of  the  bialory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  in  con- 
junction Miih  Voaari,  be  omamettted  the  Cancellsria  with 
Hftvaral  fraeco  works. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  and  from  thence  to 
Maniua  and  Florence,  and  in  the  latter  city  was  employed 
by  ibe  graiMl-dnkc  to  decorate  one  ol  the  saloons  of  the 
Pdl.izzo  Veixbu).  where  lie  painted  the  Victory  and  Triumph 
of  Funus  Camillus.  He  did  not  long  remain  at  Florence, 
but.  upon  tiM  invitation  of  the  Cardinal  de  LortainOb  visited 
Fruice^  where  be  |»ataied  for  Francis  1.  some  part  of  the 
ehlieau  of  Fontainebleau.  In  Paris  he  executed  a  fine  work 
for  the  church  of  the  Cele>iiiies,  lepre^eniing  iheTakm:: 
duvin  from  the  Cross;  but  nut  feeling  satisfied  with  hi^k 

luation  in  the  dominions  of  Fi-aniaiB»liB  retmned  to  Rome, 
where  be  died,  in  the  year 


The  violence  and  tnrbulenco  of  f>a1riati's  disposition  caused 
him  to  be  frequently  embroiled  in  quarrclit.  and  his  envious 
and  illiberal  disposition  towards  the  merits  of  bis  brother 
artists  provoked  from  them  a  comparison  of  bis  worka  with 
those  of  others,  as  uncalled  for  as  un^usu  Though  received 
in  France  by  Primaliocio,  the  superintendent  of  the  works 
at  FonUinebleau.  with  distinguished  respect  and  much  per- 
sonal kindness,  lie  acted  towards  that  person  with  ingrati- 
tude ;  and  when  he  r(>turned  to  Rome,  ho  fell  into  virulent 
disputes  with  Daniello  di  Voltcrra,  Pietro  Legorio,  and 
others ;  and  earned  his  violence  to  such  excess  that  it  is 
said  to  have  brought  en  m  fever,  which  proved  flttol  to 
bim. 

In  inventton  Salviati  was  rich  and  fcriilu ;  in  composition, 

original  and  copious;  and  though  liis  culouring  is  not  so 
highly  esteemed  as  hi^  strict  cuircctness  of  design,  hm  car- 
naiions  arc  delicate  and  tender.  He  showed  great  skill  in 
the  roanag«smool  of  bis  draperies,  which  are  broad  and 
simple.and  yat  do  not  conceal  the  beauty  of  his  forin%  whibi 
in  the  lapiaaentation  «f  architeo*«*rar  accessories  he  poe> 
aessed  a  magniBcent  conception  and  a  masterly  style  of 
handling,  and  was  scrupulously  exact  in  tin-  di  luRatiun  of 
the  antient  Roman  costume.  His  penciS  ai<|>cai's  to  ]>u»sess 
mure  the  spirit  of  Bandinelh  than  of  Del  Sai  to,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  Celesttuea  in 
Paris,  which  strongly  partakes  of  the  <>tylc  of  tlie  latter 
artist.  ( Pilkinglon  a  and  Brvan*a  metumarietA 
SALVINI A^CR^  a  small  natural  order  of  Acrogenous 

or  fluwerless  plants.  Tliev  possess  routing  and  (hiating 
stems;  leaves  sicjisile,  entire,  sonie\vli;it  (nalc,  iiubncuted  ; 
recejitacles  globose,  on  the  sunn;  individual  of  two  fumis, 
attacheii  to  the  stem  near  ilie  base  of  the  leaves  and  the 
roots,  closed,  valveless,  some  died  wiiU  angular  capsules 
confusedly  enclosed,  and  by  some  taken  for  auihers; 
others  one-celled,  comprehending  numerous  small-staked 
n)any-5-pored  b.i;;»  inserted  on  a  central  column  or  on  a 
tubercle  uf  the  base.  This  order  comprises  only  two  ^i-iu  ra, 
SaKinia  and  Azcdla.  They  are  iclaicd  in  structure  buili  to 
Iho  Ferns  and  Mosses,  and  their  ueaiesl  aHinitie*  are  wiih 
MarsileacesD  and  Potypodiacem;  firuni  the  latter  however 
they  didfor  in  having  their  coiK«p(aoles  of  two  kinds,  and 
from  the  latter  by  thoir  bein^  indejiiscent.  Aiolla  is  a 
New  Holland  plant ;8alviota  is  common  hi  the  south  of 

Europe. 

S.\L/.BURG,  formerly  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  is  i 
the  circle  of  Salzburg,  or  of  Salzach,in  Upper  Austria.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  ciicle  of  the 
Inn,  on  the  east  by  the  circles  of  the  Hauariick  and  Traun, 
on  &e  south-east  hy  Styria  (Steyerroark),  on  the  south  by 
Illyria.  and  on  the  west  by  Tyrol  and  Bavaria.  The  area  is 
not  above  2800  square  miles,  since  the  cession  of  part  of 
the  country  tu  Bavana,  and  ihc  population  is  about  146,000. 
It  is  an  Alpine  country,  like  Suiizerlaud  and  North  Tyrol, 
and  it  is  covered  by  the  Noric  Alps,  which  on  its  southern 
ftoniier  branch  out  from  the  Rbmtian  Alps.  It  may  be 
considered  aa  consisting  of  one  great  valle)*,  the  valley  of  the 
Salza,  from  its  source  to  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, and  of  numerous  lateral  valleys,  which  open  into  it, 
most  of  which  arc  traversed  by  rapid  torrents.  '  The  prin- 
cipal valley,  one  of  the  most  lovely.'  says  Ilussel,  '  thai  has 
been  formed  by  nature,  and  adorned  by  tho  industry  utd 
magnificence  of  man,  begins  in  the  western  conMr  of  the 
country,  runs  first  to  tbe  east,  then  to  the  north,  and,  espo' 
cially  on  the  right  side,  along  the  southern  frontier,  is  en- 
closed by  lofty  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  central 
;\lpine  chain,  which  passing  tliiou^^h  Tyml,  lu  the  eastern 
fiuiUier  of  Salzburg,  forms  an  almost  uninterrupted  chain 
of  glaciers,  here  called  Kees,  presenting  all  the  varieties  of 
Swiss  scenerj.defiles,  avalanobiBs,  cascades,  lakes, &c.'  Some 
of  these  mountains  areliMnrered  with  eternal  snow.  The  chain 
ofeeleaieous  rocks  which  accompanies  the  central  Alpn  to  the 
north  forms  the  frontier  on  tho  other  sides,  and  its  highest 
points  are  8382  feet  above  iIjp  li  vel  of  the  sea.  The  co  untry 
is  open  to  the  north  only  w  litre  the  Salxa  issues  fium  the 
mountains,  and  forms  u  fruitful  plain,  which  however  is 
marshy  in  some  parts.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Salta, 
the  Saale,  the  Ens,  and  the  Mur.  The  lake^i  arc  numerous ; 
tliat  called  tbe  Zellersee  is  ten  miles  long  and  above  two  broad. 
Of  the  many  mineral  waters,  the  hot  springs  of  Gastein  atw 
the  most  celebrateil.  The  cavcade  nf  ilie  Klimonlfcr  Ache 
(which  is  tho  name  of  niountain  toncnts  in  the  language  of 
the  country )  is  the  must  sinking  in  Austria  ;  (In-  torrent  falls 
in  five  breaks  from  (bo  height  of  above  two  thousand  feet. 
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Smnlllg  ftt  last  a  magnifioent  aith.  TJwre  tr»  other  very 
ioe  etmdflt.  The  elioMto  ii  audi  more  NWre  than  we 
should  expect  in  a  countrr  situated  between  46°  50'  and 
48°  N.  lat  Even  in  the  neighbonrhfwd  of  Saltbur^  the 
hills,  which  are  much  lower  than  .li  i'  of  the  south,  are 
eovered  with  snow  by  the  end  of  September,  though  it  does 
tH>t  lie  permanently  till  November.  In  the  south  the 
irintor  luu,  with  little  iatermiMion.  tnm  th«  IxigitiiiiDg  of 
Novftmbot  till  April,  and  iioraM  and  flraate  do  not  cmm  till 
the  ftirl  of  June.  The  heat  in  the  summer  is  very  great  in 
t!i>;  vnlluvs,  and  vegetation  is  rapidly  brought  forward. 
M  i^t  of  the  valleys  are  very  fruitful,  ami  produce  corn,  flax, 
and  fruif,  which  thrives  even  at  the  hni  of  the  mountains. 
The  middle  mountain-region  is  covered  with  forests,  and  the 
upper  vilb  fine  Alpine  pastoreg,  which  afford  aubsulenoe  to 
numerous  lierda  or  eectle;  and  to  a  breed  of  remaritably 
strong  and  lar^e  honies.  Wild  animalt  become  more  and 
moto  sratcu,  but  there  are  still  chamois  goats,  marmots, 
bustiirdi^,  and  heath-cocks.  The  corn  produced  ts  in  ^eiu  r  il 
of  excellent  quality,  but  not  sufficient  <br  the  hornet  con- 
ittOiptioil.  ITbe  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  gold, 
lilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  rock  crystal, 
inarbte,  saltpetre,  salt,  sulphur,  aabesiot,  and  terpentine. 
The  once  cslebratud  mines  of  gold  and  silver  now  yield 
lillle ;  lliuhu  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  arsenic  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  8alt-\N>irks  and  marbie-(]nairics  are  very 
important.  There  are  properly  speaking  no  manufactures ; 
the  eottnliy  people  make  tncir  own  clothing.  Tlie  inhabit 
tanU  are  a  robust  race ;  they  an  eharacteriMd  by  supersti- 
tions prejudioes,  but  aboby  natural  good  senses  btniesty.  and 
industry,  and  we  flBttoh  alttebod  to  tbair  mtient  AHtivals 
and  sports. 

Salzbutg  was  formerly  governed  by  arrlibishnp*,  who 
possc-sed  very  great  privilege*.  In  1802  it  was  secularised, 
and,  together  with  Berchtesgaden,  Eichstiidt,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Passaiii  assigned  to  Ferdinand,  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, as  an  todemntty  for  that  country,  which  was  taken 
fh)m  him  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville.  in  IBOl,  and  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria.  Ferdinand  was  an  elector  of 
the  German  enijiire.  By  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805, 
Salzburg  was  allotted  to  Austria,  and  Eiclistadt  and  Pas- 
•au  to  Bavaria.  Ferdinand,  in  exchange,  received  the 
principality  of  Wunbuq;,  which  bod  been  secularised  and 
siten  to  Bavaria  in  IBOt.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1809, 
Austria  ceded  Salzburg  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to  Bavaria 
in  1810.  After  the  peace  of  Pari^  in  1814,  Salzburg  was 
resUireil  to  Austria,  aiul  W iirzbur;,'  to  Bavaria,  and  Ferdi- 
n.in<i  was  reinsiated  itt  h\>  Itahua  dominions.  The  reltgiuii 
of  the  majority  is  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  formerly  the  Pro- 
estanls  were  numerous,  but  Count  Firmian,  prince  arch- 
bishop of  Sa1tburg(  who  presiiied  over  thedkKese  ftom  1729 
to  173.1),  oppressed  ar.d  persecuted  them  in  so  cruel  a  man- 
ner, that  above  .10,000  emigrated  to  other  eountries  in  Ger- 
many, especially  Prussia,  to  England.  Holland,  Russia, 
Swcflcn,  and  North  America,  where  their  industry  and  skill 
proved  highly  beneQt-ial. 

In  antient  limes  we  find  Saltbidg  inhabited  by  the  Celts, 
who,  as  dwellers  on  theTauera  (which  Is  the  name  they 
still  give  in  their  language  to  the  mountains),  were  called 
by  the  Romans  Taurisci.  Under  the  Romans  Salzburg 
belonged  to  tlu^  iimvinoe  f)f  Ncneum,  and  Juvavia  was 
built  by  Hadrian  on  the  place  where  8alzburg  now  stands. 
The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  led  to  the  ruin  of  Ju- 
vavia, which  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  German 
tribes.  The  country  was  nearly  a  desert  wnen  the  pious 
Beotchman.  Hrodbert  (Rupreehtor  Rupert),  arrived  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  oentui^,  under  the  reign 
of  Theodo  II..  of  the  family  of  the  Agilolsflni^ers.  He 
built  a  chapel  on  an  island  in  the  waller  lake,  and 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  ignorant 
inhabitants,  who  were  gradually  attracted  in  oonsuerable 
numbers.  Theodo  had  a  monastery  and  church  bnilt  for 
him,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  richly  en- 
dowed. Amo,  the  seventh  successor  of  Rupert,  was  raised 
m  798.  h  f  Pope  Leo  HI.,  to  thx  ai'  hiepiscopal  dignity  by 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne. 

S.\LZBURG,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in 
47*  13'  N.  lat.  and  13°  R.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
SaUa,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  370  feet  long  and  40 
wide.  Tlie  situation  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  Ger- 
many. The  city  is  surrounded  with  an  amphitheatre  of 
lofly  Alps,  which  form  a  noble  background  to  the  view. 
The  rivet  ruiu  between  two  isolated  mountaitis,  the  Monohs- 


berg  on  the  left  and  the  Gapneinerbtrg  oa  tbe  righ^ 
leaving  in  many  planes  only  a  narrow  space  on  thm  baahs 

on  which  tho  city  is  built  The  streets  are  narrow  aai 
crooked,  and  the  squares  small,  but  regular.  Tbe  boew 
are  built  of  red  iiKu  i  le  fii>  :i  ihc  neighbouring  quarnev 
with  flat  roofs.  Ine  magnincence  of  the  arcbbidiopi 
adorned  tho  city  with  so  many  splendid  buildings,  cljieilf 
in  the  Italian  style,  that  SaUburg  was  eaUed  Linis 
BoiM.  It  ii  annowuM  with  walb  and  bastioBa«  sad 
eight  gates,  one  of  which,  called  the  new  gate,  is  a  pat- 
sage  cut  through  the  Mbnchsberg,  300  feet  long.  30  feet 
high,  ari  l  :  i  broad.  Salzburg  is  slill  the  see  of  an  an!  - 
bishop  and  chapter.  The  university,  founded  in  162u,  mu 
abolished  in  1800.  and  a  lyceum  or  aeudeny  MtaUn^bed  ut 
iu  stead,  which  has  a  library  of  80«MO  voIuumb,  n  betanirBl 
garden,  and  a  geological  mnaaum*  The  mooaMary  of  8l 
Peler  has  a  library  of  40,000  volume*.  The  ciiy  has  a 
theatTf ,  four  honpttnls.  a  Innntic  asylum,  and  many  otLer 
cliiirii.ili'.e  mill  i. -i^ul  instituti<.ins.     Tlie  caibedral 

was  buili  in  the  iseventeenih  century  (16 14-1  t>bt>)  by  San- 
tino  Solai  i  of  Como.  in  the  Roman  style,  with  a  facade  of 
white  marble.  It  is  adorned  with  ma&T  statue*  of  white 
marble,  and  good  paintings  by  Sandrart,  ftana^  nod  oaheti 
St.  Peter's  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Haydn  and  St.  Ru- 
pert, The  fine  church  of  the  aniicnt  university  was  built  in 
lfiyG-17i)7,  in  a  mixed  Greek  and  Roman  style.  S:. 
Margaret's,  a  handsome  edifice.  wa»  built  m  I4b3.  liie 
church  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  has  some  beautiful  paintcd- 
glasa  windows  executed  in  1480.  Tbe  palaoe  called  the 
Winter  Residence  b  a  very  eatenalve  bmtding  omaaenicd 
with  columns,  but  destitute  of  symmetry  :  it  is  now  used  f»r 
public  offices.  The  square  in  front  of  it  is  ndomfxl  wai 
the  finest  fountain  in  Germany,  Ai  feet  hi^h.  made  cn 
tirely  of  white  marble.  On  ihe  opposite  side  of  that  square 
is  a  magntflcent  palace  called  the  Neubaii.  The  town- 
house  and  the  palace  of  Count  Kerenbuig  are  also  splmdrf 
buildings.  Tne  stablea  fbr  IStt  bones  are  aeoownted  tbt 
handsomest  in  Europe.  A  stream  called  the  Alberbarh 
flows  through  them  ;  ilie  nick«  are  of  white  marble.  Twofint 
riding-school,"  '  t  ■■  i  >r  the  summer,  and  one  for  the  winter, 
are  attached  to  the  stables.  There  are  nmny  wlber  buikl- 
ings.  for  instance  some  of  the  2S  eluircln-it,  that  deeem 
notice.  In  1818  Sslabuq^  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  ega> 
ftagratton.  whieh  destroyed  the  beautiftil  rbnreh  of  tbe 
Holy  Trinity,  the  two  palaces  of  Count  Le<lron,  the  lunatic 
asylum,  the  sjilendid  palace  of  Mirabel  I,  which  was  thesuis- 
mer  residence  of  the  archbishops,  and  the  ehurcii  of  St 
Sebastian,  with  the  tomb  of  Paracelsus  ami  tiiany  utbei 
public  buildini^.  with  100  houses.  The  damage  wa«  est»- 
mated  at  above  five  millions  of  florins.  The  palae*  of  tfna- 
bell  and  Ihe  ehineh  of  St.  Sebeatian  have  been*  rsbutlt 
Salzburg  is  rich  in  Roman  antiquities.  One  of  tbe  mtei 
remarkaldo  is  a  Roman  bath,  now  in  tbe  court-yard  of  Si 
John's  Hospital.  A  very  fine  nio«aie  pavemciil  has  beet: 
removed  to  Vienna,  and  the  irafioriant  vullut-iion  of  antt 
quities.  unrivalled  in  Germany,  made  by  Mr.  Rosenberirei 
on  his  estate  near  Salsburg,  is  now  at  Munich.  The  fcr^ 
tress  of  HobeniabKa,  eommanding  the  town,  from  wbidi 
there  is  a  roost  interesting  prospect,  is  now  used  n-,  a  prisw 
There  are  in  tho  town  one  military  and  three  civil  hoapitali. 
an  hospital  for  incurable  patients,  sever.d  ^c^lc)oIs,  autl  tuant 
other  useful  and  chaniable  institutions.  The  inhabitanis. 
about  13,000,  manufacture  calioos,  leather,  and  hardwsrr, 
and  derive  considerable  benefit  from  two  well  atteswiei 
fUrs.  and  Itom  an  important  traiurit  trade  between  the 
eastern  Austrian  provinces  and  Bavaria,  and  between  \U 
latter  and  Italy.  The  environs  of  Salzburg  are  in  naj  • 
respects  highly  interesting;  the  pro-pects  from  same  pomii 
are  most  extensive,  embraring  a  great  vaiiety  of  grand  arJ 
picturesque  scenery. 

(Jeuny,  Uandbuch /iir  BeUende  in  dem  Oeelerretdb^ 
chen  Kaiterttaale ;  Oetttrreickhetu  Natkmat  Btwfi*- 
padie;  Blumenbach.  <y<rm«</</*  der  Oe$terreicftt»chen  Af->- 
narchiti ;  Cmver*ations  Lerieon,  8lh  edition  ;  MastwUa 
Dictionnat're  d"  (H'oaraphie.) 

S.\LZWEDEL  m  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  tbe  sam 
name,  in  the  government  of  Magdebui^  aiKl  pravinee  si 
Saxony,  in  Prussia,  which  is  470  square  miles  in  ejttcei 
and  contains  40,000  inhabitant.  The  town  is  sitonted  ss 
the  river  Jectxe,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Demmp.  aAtr 
which  junction  it  becomes  navigable.  It  is  Murrovtndrd  with 
walls  and  moats,  and  lia^  six  gates.  It  is  divii^.-fi  i,v  th« 
Jeetie  into  tbe  old  and  tbe  new  town,  and  has  two  suburka 
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Backhorn  and  Pcrwcz.  There  ura  cix  cburobei,  mott  of 
ihem  venerable  for  ibeir  antiquity,  two  hmpitals,  a  gyrana- 
611111),  a  poor hii use,  and  numnrou^t  public  utbco>  Tbu  p(j[-u- 
lalton  aiuuuiiUlo  72.26.  Tbe  principol  inanufucturei  are  of 
voollenit,  linen,  cotton,  glove«.  hhoes,  tobacco  pip t^,  und 
needles.  Tbeie  en*  Ukewite  taaner iea,  hiewerie*.  and  di«- 
tiI1eri««.  Tbe  inbabtUinta  mrry  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
caule.  corn,  niul  hi)ps,  and  expert  larije  quatitilii;*  of  tliyir 
own  inunuraclures,  especially  woollen  cloths  and  linen.  The 
whole  auironnding  CDttnlnr  it  ittppliad  vitb  •boee  Uom  tbia 
town. 

SAMA.DE'R.\,  a  genua  of  plauta  of  tbe  natural  family  of 
Simenibeoeab  vbieU  «m  neinad  by  Gartner,  though  the 
origin  of  the  taaoe  ia  unknown.  The  genus,  though  con- 
lamitu;  but  few  specie*.  incli.<le<  Vittmannia  of  Vahl  aixl 
Niola  of  Lamarck.  Tbe  geiuih  is  characterised  by  having' 
buexual  ttowei*.  Calyx  -i  j  pLirtiie.  Petals  4-5,  roucli 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stauteus  a-lu.  Ovaries  6-seeded, 
on  •  short  ftttk-UkefyiiBphan.  8ty)e»  a»  manj.  Froitof 
one  or  mtm  eerpd^  usttwy  drupaMoua.  The  gentn  it  eon- 
pu«e(t  of  trees  or  ibruba.  viih  fimple  elternete  and  retieu- 
iatciv-vcinod  leaves.  Peduncles  are  axdlary  or  terminal, 
pendulous  when  in  fruit,  and  divided  at  the  apex  uito  a  5-  lu 
r.'-lloweri'<l  inubet.  S.  teci  apcuia  is  a  shrub,  ten  fcjt  in 
height,  a  native  of  Madagascar.  S.  lucida  (Niota  lucida)  is 
aiiuiber  shruhi  AgOfod  by  Dr.  Wallich,  ft.  At.  Rar.,  t.  16S. 
frona  AmheraC  OD  tbe  ooeat  of  Martaban.  S.  indice  (pen* 
tapetaU  of  euthors)  it  e  large  tree,  a  native  of  Southern 
India,  especially  on  tbo  Ma!;i'  ;  c  i  r,  i  f  wliitli  ilie  fruit 
stsid  bark  arc  iiilensoly  bitter,  liLo  ilui  ul  ilie  other  plaiiti  of 
the  (juaosia  family. 

SAMANIAi<<S,  a  Puriiian  d)ita»ly  under  the  khalifs,  of 
winch  the  founder,  IsmacI,  was  the  first  who  had  tbe  title  of 
Padiabah  (king).  As  the  Mohamoiedan  possessions  increased 
in  extent,  Uie  goveroora  of  the  pravinces  gradually  usurped 
a  more  extended  and  less  tie]>L'nili'nt  inivvcr,  sometimes  re- 
fusuig  tu  their  spiritual  and  temporal  superior  the  nominal 
allegiance  which  at  others  they  were  content  to  pay.  Amru 
I«tith,  a  governor  of  this  class,  ruled  Khorasan,  Fars,  and 
Irak,  and  bis  extent  of  dominion  raised  the  jealousy  of  tbe 
bbalif  Motailtaedb,  who  stirred  up  e^inst  bim  Ismael  Sa- 
mani,  «  ohief  who  bed  been  for  some  tine  risins  into  m 
power,  of  wliicli  tin  1h<t  fouiiilation  liad  btcn  laid  liy  liii 
maudfathcr  Sain..a.  l»rnaL'l  passed  thcOxus  into  tlit'  slatus 
of  his  rival,  and  prepared  to  dispute  lu«  po3:;t'?<iioiis  by  ai  ms  ; 
but  the  contest  was  derided  in  a  mure  unusual  manner. 
The  iK>rse  of  Amru  took  the  bit  in  bis  teeili  and  carried 
his  rider  into  the  e»np  of  the  eocny,  Uis  soldiery  left 
wiihoat  e  oomnunder,  fled«  and  thus  a  large  portion  of 
PiM-si.i  was  added  to  tlie  dominiDns  of  the  fortunate  con- 
queror. Il  ia  said  thai  I^iikkjI  sent  an  officer  to  console  and 
cuaifort  b'S  |iriiiii;iiir,  a  kiudnci.*  wlucli  Atu:  i  n  Uii  urd  by 
sending  to  his  capiur  a  hst  of  the  places  where  be  bad 
•tored  his  treasures.  Ismael  however  refused  eWB  to  look 
•t  this;  trsMuv  the  offigr  as  {tn  ettenpt  to  tbroir  npoD  htm 
the  guilt  incurred  in  the  unjust  acenniulation  of  these 
treasures.  The  ultimate  cause  of  their  discovery,  say  the 
huktrians  of  this  dynasty,  was  as  singular  u:>  any  part  uf  thi!> 
extraordinary  correspondence.  Tbe  ruby  necklacii  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  Ismael  was  carried  off  by  a  bird  of  prey,  who 
took  it  fur  a  piece  of  Qesh.  Pursued  by  soldiers  with  shouts 
and  clesbtng  of  aniis»  be  dropped  the  splendid  booty  into  a 
well,  and  m  this  well  were  found,  after  a  diligent  8eareh,tbe 
treasure  in  question.  Ismael  was  recognised  as  king  by 
Moiadhedh  in  287oftheHejira(*.D.9t)0).and  reigned  seven 
yeais.  Uis  descendants  who  held  this  kingdom  from  failiLM- 
tu  son,  except  in  tlie  last  two  instances,  in  which  it  pas»ed 
from  one  brother  to  another,  were,  Ahmed,  Nasser,  Noah, 
Abdalmelek.  Manior  I.,  Noah  II.,  Mansor  II..  and  Abd4- 
tnelek  II.  Tbe  dynasty  was  superseded  by  Mnhmoud  of 
Ghizni,  who  incorporated  their  dominions  with  bis  own  em- 
pire, after  they  had  held  the  greater  part  of  Persia  for  mure 
tliiin  tuu  years. 

SAM.AR.   f Philippines,  p.  SC.] 

SWT  A  RANG.    [Jata,  p.  OS.] 

SAMARCAN  D  is  a  town  in  Asia,  in  the  khanat  of  Bok- 
iHini,  aiMl  situated  neat  4U*>  N.  lat.  and  96*  41)'  E.  long.  It 
Is  built  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Zer-afshan, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fertile  valley  which  extends  im 
L.'ili  sides  of  the  river  and  is  called  El  Sogd.  The  country 
■'jijut  the  town  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  canal:- 
which  are  used  for  the  irrigation  of  tlic  fields.  The  town  is 
neatiomd  in  (be  bistoi;  of  Aieiandor  tbe  Great,  tutdec 


the  name;  of  Maracanda,  tho  capital  of  the  Persian  province 
of  Margiaua,  aud  .toew^i  to  have  been  a  ilouii»hiiii{  town. 
(.\rnan.  .inab.,  iv.  3.)  In  the  times  of  the  caliphs  it  ae- 
quired  some  fame  a«  «  leat  of  learning,  but  it  attained  ita 
^icatest  j;!u.y  in  the  foQr^atb  century,  as  the  usual  resi- 
(leaoe  of  tbe  faniom  eonqueror  Timur.  Uluijh-ReL'h,  the 
siioe«uor  of  the  great  warrior,  bcitig  of  a  different  disposi- 
tion, rai.-ed  the  fame  of  tlie  town  (in  the  fifteenth  century) 
Bii  a  seal  of  learning,  hy  iiii  Lve  of  science,  especially  of 
astronomy.  He  onlered  those  astronomical  tables  to  be 
made  which  go  under  his  uaroe.  At  that  period  it  was  a 
large  and  splendid  town.  But  the  ftmily  of  Timur  was 
driven  from  the  throne  and  eonntry  by  an  irruption  of  the 
Utbeks  towards  the  end  of  tbe  fliieenth  century,  atid  as 
their  chief  removed  tbe  royal  residence  to  the  t  >wn  of  Hnk- 
hara,  Samarcand  began  to  decline.  We  hu.  e  no  account 
of  the  present  state  of  tin)  t.i«n  fioni  an  eye-witness. 
Meyendorff  states  that  it  stiU  contains  50,0U0  inhabitants, 
that  the  meaids  Ooweracboobj  and  medresscs  (high  schools 
or  colleges)  are  attii>eraiia»  and  butU  of  white  marbl^  wbicb 
IS  got  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  tnat  the 
fronts  are  of  vaj  iiislied  bricks,  as  in  T^olchara.  T!io  Unwh  of 
Timur  s.!ill  oM>ts;  It  is  made  of  ja.sper.  Tl  ere  are  no 
traces  c-f  tlie  ob  ervatory  of  Ulu;^li-Hc^!i.  lJuriies  says 
that  the  population  is  not  more  than  bUOO,  or  at  most 
IU,00Q.  and  that  gaidcns  and  fields  occupy  the  sites  where 
xno«i|ttes  and  streets  fonacrljf  stood.  Yet  there  are  still 
tome  buildings  which  attest  its  former  splendour.  Three 
of  tile  coll.'i^cs  are  perfect,  and  one  of  these,  which  formed 
the  observatory  of  L'lu'^h  13e[^h,  is  very  handsome;  another 
colle;^e,  Slicredah,  is  ulsj  uf  beautilul  architecture.  The 
tomb  of  Timur  remains,  and  is  under  a  lofty  dome,  the 
walls  of  which  ai«  beautifully  Ofnainented  with  agate. 
Both  travellers  were  prevented  from  going  to  Samarcand  by 
the  jealous  policy  of  tbe  government  of  Bokhara.  There 
were  foinie:ly  nianufaciures  of  >ilk  paper  in  this  town,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  thai  thus  article  was  first  made  thcie, 

but  probably  the  invention  passed  bom  Cbjjia  to  Samar- 
cand. . 

(MeycndorfTs  Voyage  tTOrenbourg  d  AwMora; 
Bumes's  TraaeU  into  Bakharot 

SAMARIA.  [Palvotiivs.} 

SAMARITAN  CHARACTERS,  are  the  old  Hebrew 
ciiaraciers,  which  Were  diMiseil  by  ihc  Jewsduring  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  but  roiuiued  by  ilic  Sainantati-.,  frurn  whu  h 
circumstance,  and  especially  from  their  being  used  in  tbe 
extant  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  tb^  have 
obtained  their  present  name.  Iliey  are  nearly  the  sane  ns 
the  Phoniclan rbaraeters.   [Alpbabbt.  p^  38-; ;  Hsbrlw  .] 

SAMARITANS,  .\fter  Shalmanezer,  king  of  A,^\ ,  la. 
had  taken  Sainana  and  carried  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  into 
captivity  (721  B.t  .),  he  re-peopled  the  cit)  of  Samaria  and 
till'  surrounding  district,  which  formed  the  ceutrat  part  of 
Palesiirie  [PAUMTIinil  from  Babylon,  Cutb,  Ava.  Hamatb, 
and  Sepbamim;  aoa  these  people,  joined  with  tbe  rem* 
oant  of  tbe  Istaelites,  were  ftom  this  period  called  Samari* 
tans,  nnd  sometimes  Cuthites.  Being  plagued  with  hons 
as  a  punishment  for  tbeir  idolatry,  immediately  afier  their 
c»tabli>hineiil  in  the  laud,  lliey  asked  aid  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  who  sent  tiietu  one  of  the  captive  priests  of  Israel 
to  instruct  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  result 
was  that  they  served  Jehovah  without  renouncing  the  wor- 
ship of  their  own  gods.  (2  Kings,  xvii.  24.41.)  When 
the  Jews,  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  began  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  requested 
that  I  hey  might  share  in  the  work,  pleading  that  they  had 
worshtpued  the  God  of  the  Jews  ever  .since  their  settlement 
in  the  land.  Upon  the  refusal  of  this  request,  they  did  all 
they  could  to  hmder  the  work,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
causing  it  to  be  discontinued  till  the  second  yearof  Itertus 
H)8iaspes,  B.C.  $20  (Ezra,  iv.),  and  they  afterwanU  offered 
similar  opposition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  walla  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Nehemiah.  (AVApm.  iv  )  Fi.nn  ihis  cause  cliieHy 
sprung  the  luveteiale  enmity  wh.ch  ever  after  exiMc<l  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  In  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  according  to  Josephus,  Manassch.  a  brother 
of  the  bigh-priest  Jaddua,  having  been  expelled  from  Jeru 
salem  fur  marrying  the  daughter  of  SoAballat,  a  Samaritan 
and  governor  of  Samaria,  fled  to  his  fiither-in  law,  who  ob- 
laineu  Alexander's  pcrroi^>lon  to  build  a  temple  to  J.  hovuh 
on  Mount  Gerizim.  and  appointed  M.niasiieh  its  |>ne:st. 
(Joseph.,  Aiittq.,  XI.  8,)     I'rideaux  and  J.iliii  think  that 

Jeiepnus  has  made  a  coofusioit  betwe«o  l>ariu»  JNotbut 
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•nd  Duiai  OodoBUiiiiii»u)d  thus  plaoed  StDballat  in  the 

reign  of  the  letter;  -wberees  he  aetually  lived  in  the  reign 

of  tl  f  f  iB-ji  r  111  J  was  the  irreat  opponent  of  Nohemiah,  by 
whom  t.t  is  uitintioned  as  naving  a  soum  law,  who  was  a 
son  of  the  high-priest  Joiaila,  and  was  expelled  from  Jeru- 
■alcm  on  account  of  hi*  niiirria(;e  wttb  Sanballal's  lUuighter. 
iNehem.,  xiii.  28 ;  comp.  Prideaux's  Connectiont,  t»]k.  $91 ; 
JaliB'i  BOUaehe  AnMohgtB^  iL  1,  p.  iJi ;  WinerVt  Bib- 
Kiekeg  Re^pSrttrhiek,  art  *  Nehemiai.*)  The  Iniilding  of 
tlie  lumiile  on  Gerizim  seums  to  have  put  a  final  slop  tj 
the  remains  of  idulatry  atiumfj  the  Samaritans,  but  it 
wnU-ned  the  breach  between  them  and  tlie  Jews,  and  from 
Ibis  miriod  Sttinaria  became  an  asylum  for  oileuders  agattikt 
the  Jewish  laws.  Th»  Samaritans  readily  submitted  to 
AloMBder,  and  aided  bim  in  Uie  eiege  of  T^jrre  wiib  eeven 
thottund  men.  When  Alexander  marched  into  Pftleatine 

(b.c  '.i^'D,  the  inhabitant?!  of  Sirbem,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  SaiiiurKi,  r('que<te<l  e;/emption  Iroin  tribute  in  the  Sab- 
baticui  year,  as-eriin-  ihat  they  were  of  Hebrew  extraction  ; 
but  when,  in  answer  to  the  qui^stiuii  '  whether  they  were 
Jews,'  thuy  replied  that  they  were  not,  Alexander  promised 
to  cMuider  of  their  request  after  bis  return  flrom  Egypt. 
Thither  he  twk  vitb  him  th«  Samaritans  who  had  joined 
him  before  Tyre,  and  ^ave  tliera  lands  in  the  Thfbats.  The 
next  year,  while  .\lcxaiidur  was  in  Egypt,  some  Samaritans 
put  to  death  .\ndromachus,  the  Macedonian  governor  of 
Samaria.  The  other  Samaritans  gave  up  tiic  rulprtts  to 
Alexander,  who,  not  content  with  punishing  Uiem,  drove 
oat  tha  inhabitantt  of  Samaria,  and  planted  in  it  a  Mace- 
donian colony.  Prom  this  period  Sheehen.  or  Sidiem,  was 
the  melrupDlis  of  the  Samaritans.  During  the  perbccution 
of  Antiochus  Epiphaiies,  liie  Samaritans  di.nclaimcd  all 
kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  dedicated  tlieir  temple  on  Ge- 
rizim  to  Jupiter  Hellenius(  167  u.c.).  John  Hyrcanu^  made 
»!ir  upon  them,  conquered  Sichem,  and  destroyed  the  temple 
on  Oorisim,  alter  it  bad  stood  about  two  hundred  years 
(aboot  129B.C.);  but  the  Samaritana  atill  conlinnod  their 
Worship  ou  Ihat  mountain.  (J»hn,  iv.  20.)  Samaria  formed 
a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  rebuilt 
the  city  of  Samaria,  and  gave  ii  the  natno  of  S<  ba>.le.  After 
Uorod's  death,  it  wa^  subject  lo  Archelau.s  and  was  after- 
wards united  tu  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  Samaritans 
are  still  found  in  their  old  country,  eapeciaUy  at  Nablous, 
near  Siehem,  and  also  in  Egypt ;  and  tb^y  have  at  various 
times  corresponded  with  learned  Europeans. 

The  religion  of  the  Samaritans,  at  lca.sl  after  the  building 
of  ihc  temple  on  Gerizim.  differed  hut  litUe  fi-oni  tliat  of  the 
Jews.  They  received  however  no  part  of  the  Hebruw  scrip- 
turcsexrepi  ihe  Pentateuch [Pkntatkijch, Samaritan],  but 
tbey  expected  a  Messiah,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
aoitona  of  his  offiee  were  more  oorreet  tkMi  those  of  the 
Jews.  {John,  iv. ;  Horsley's  Strmom,  Si'SS.)  They  have 
been  accused  by  Christian  writers  of  Sadducean  tenets. 
(Joscphus,  AntKj.,  xi..  xii.;  Prideanx's  Connfctiotis  ;  Jahn's 
Btblitche  Archaol.;  Wiiu3v'»  Bibittches  ReaitcorterbucJt; 
Calraei'!^  Diftionary;  Kitio't  fUalery  MetUw^ 

SAMBAWA.  iSuHBAWA.] 

SAHBOR*  OM  of  th«  nineteen  eiidaa  of  Austrian  6a- 
lieia,  has  an  area  of  2124  square  miles,  with  300,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  above  16,000  are  Jews.   It  is  bounded 

on  the  north-woht  by  the  circle  of  Przcmysl,  on  the  north- 
east by  Lemberg  aud  lirzezani,  on  the  south-west  by  Stry, 
on  the  west  by  Sanok,  and  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  The  southern  half  of  the  circle  is  mountainous, 
with  large  forests;  the  soil  in  many  parts  is  stony.  The 
northern  half  is  a  plain  and  very  fertile.  The  Dniester  and 
the  Siry  are  the  two  principal  rivers,  both  of  which  rise  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  circle  produces  corn,  pulse, 
and  timber.  Iron  in  iound  in  the  mouutams,  which  sup- 
plies some  smelting-houscK.  Tiie  salt-springs  arc  of  more 
importance.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  indifferoaU  The  manu- 
factures are  inconsiderable ;  there  aroaoma  of  linen,  hempen- 
cloth,  ibread.  and  wooden  utensils. 

Sahbok,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  situated  in  49°  31' 
N.  lat.  and  2f*  U'  E.  loni;.,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  IC  miles  boutli  west 
of  Leinbcrg.  It  is  tolerably  wellbuUt.  and  with  the  suburbs 
which  are  much  more  considerable  than  the  town  it&elf,  has 
9IHI0  Inhabitanu.  There  are  here  the  civil  tribooal  Ibr  the 
drale,  a  criminal  court,  a  district  court  ibr  nnien»a  0aina- 
sium,  a  high  school,  and  other  public  institutions.  The  fnha- 
b  it  -  III  L II  1  i'lr^iro  and  bleach  linen,  especially  very  flneda- 
maak  i  ho  making  of  salt  likewise  employs  numerous  bands. 


Then  it  a  goveminent  mapuine  ibr  nit  and  tobacco;  asi 
in  the  environs  there  are  extensive  plantatioM  of  rbabaii  i 

The  town  of  Drohobiez.  to  which  Schlieben.  in  I833,giva 
only  31 IG  inhabitanl.s  (viz.  47ei  Christians  and  2638  Jcwil,  ! 
IS  -t.iii  d  by  Stem  in  1818  to  have  7140  inhabiianta ;  b\  ' 
Hassel,  iui'<^,  7200;  by  Hikscbehaaann.  1834.  ll.SOOj  isii 
byCannabicb,  1836, 1 1.290  inhabitaala:  veeaanotnaeoiiBt  | 
for  this  strange  diversity. 
8AMBRB.  [FiUNCK.] 

S.AMBU'CUS  (frotn  (ra;«fi.Ki/,  a  musical  instrument),  tte 
name  of  a  {^cnus  of  planta  btlonging  to  the  natural  order 
Caprifolia(  eaj.  It  is  known  by  possessing  a  five- cleft  cal_;  \ ; 
rotaie,  urceolate,  five-cleft  corolla;  five  stamens;  three  ses- 
sile stigmas;  a  roundish  pulpy  one-celled  berry,  hardly 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  cdjx,  with  three  or  low 
seeds.  The  specie  are  lov  deeidaoiu  trees  inhabiting  Be* 
rope  and  North  America.  The  best  known  of  the  spccin 
is  the  common  or  black  elder,  Sambueus  m^ra.  It  u  i 
small  tree  or  large  bush;  the  «tem  is  irre^'ularly.  but  ahni\s 
oppositely,  branchefl;  the  young  branches  are  clothed  with 
a  smooth  grey  bark,  and  filled  with  a  light  spongy  pith ; 
the  leafleta  ace  deep  green  and  smooth.  ttsuaOjr  with  an  odd 
one;  the  inHoreseenee  is  a  eytne  eomposeo  of-nnmerotts 
cream-coloured  flowers,  with  a  sweetish  but  faint  and  lieav) 
sraell ;  fruit  a  globular  purplish-black  berr),  with  reddub 
stalks.  This  plant  is  o  native  of  Europe,  the  in  rib  of  .\fi  ic 
and  the  colder  {larts  of  .^sia.  It  u  ver>  common  tn  ino»i 
parts  of  Great  Bntam,  and  is  generally  found  near  human 
habitations.  Consideiable  medicinal  value  has  at  all  trmes 
beep  popularly  attributed  to  this  plant,  and  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  it  has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse  amonpt 
medical  practitioners.  The  berries,  flowers,  and  leaves 
liave  been  all  used  in  medicine,  and  ex|iect(>nint  and  dis- 
phorelic  properties  have  been  attributed  to  tbein.  In  tiic 
rural  districts  of  England  a  wine  is  made  fioiu  the  bemes, 
which  is  in  forest  repute,  and  when  drunk  hot,  u  an  agree- 
able stimulant.  The  flowers  ere  employed  for  makinf  s 
distilled  water,  which  is  frequently  used  as  a  refrigerant,  and 
on  account  of  its  agreeable  odour  is  introduced  into  many  ar- 
ticles of  cDiifeciuniei  V.  The  firal  year's  branches,  when  »lo- 
pnved  of  their  abundant  pith,  are  in  great  demand  amoni^t 
schoolboys  for  making  pop-guns,  miniature  muskets,  fee. 
Tliey  have  also  been  vorv  generally  employed  for  makhtf 
flutes  and  rustic  pipes.  The  pith,  en  aoeount  of  its  solidity 
and  great  lightness,  is  used  for  making  small  figures  ami 
bills  for  electrical  experiments.  The  undevelo|>cd  budi, 
when  pickled,  form  a  poiwl  substitute  for  capeis.  In  plant- 
ing, it  i!<  rrconimuuded  a»  n  good  nurse  for  plantations  nea: 
the  fica-shoie,  but  it  does  not  boar  fruit  in  such  situation*^ 
In  the  county  of  Kent,  it  is  crotm  in  orchards  and  gardens 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  flmft.  The  elder  reqnirca  s 
good  soil  in  a  moist  situation,  and,  for  the  production  of  iu 
fruit  in  perfection,  should  he  trecly  exposed  to  hght  and  sir. 
It  will  grow  readily  from  cuttings  and  truncheon'^. 

S.  Ebului,  dwarf  elder  or  danewort,  is  distinguished  by 
its  cymes  with  three  principal  branches,  lanceolate  leaves, 
foUaceous  stipules,  and  herbaceous  stem.  It  ia  not  an  ua> 
common  plant  in  England  and  Scotland  in  wny-aideB  aaJ 
waste  places.  It  has  a  very  fiitid  ameU,  and  the  loota  an 
violently  purgative. 

CuHa(i(?7Mi*,  Canadian  elder:  cymes  with  five  principal 
branches ;  katleis,  four  pairs  and  an  odd  one.  oblong,  onl, 
acuminated  more  or  less,  pubescent  beneath.  The  nuweri 
are  nearly  scentless.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Amenta 
throughout  Canada  to  the  Carolines. 

5.  racemosa,  red- berried  elder :  leaflets  five,  membranout. 
oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base;  petn4a 
glabrous;  flowers  of  a  whiii-h-iireen  colour.  It  is  a  natiu 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  is  a  shovy  plut. 
and  ha.s  a  splendid  appearance  when  covered  with  its  lat 
large  scarlet  fruit.  Many  other  species  of  ths  genos  sii  . 
worth  cultivation  on  account  of  their  flowers,  f^ti,  ao^ 
foliage.  Amongst  these.  S.  laciniaia,  the  parsley  le..^^  ! 
elder,  and  S.  ptwetu,  the  downy  elder,  may  be  mentiuncJ 

SAMIELl  IS  iho  Turkish  nanv-  ;  f  i  wind  which  ib< 
Arabs  call  samoom  or  timoom,  which  in  Egypt  is  calle<i 
khurmtn,  and  in  Sencgambia  and  Guinea  harmaitm,  h  I 
occurs  in  most  countries  which  are  situated  at  Qogreaidct- 
tanee  fW»m  sandy  deserts,  and  it  blows  always  Iron  tha: 
quarter  In  which  the  desert  is  situated.  Thu^  in  Sc 

Simbia  and  Oeinea-  it  blows  from  the  north  eas^i,  ja  lij 
elta  of  the  Nile  from  the  south  south  west  and  south-ves; 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Sues  from  tbe  norti^ 
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wst,  in  Svria  from  the  soutli*eiflt,  ftt  Ueeeft  ftam  tlw  CMt, 
a  Bagdad  from  th»  w«sl,  at  BMca  from  tba  iiortb>«H^  ami 
It  Surat  from  tbe  north.    Tbew  trindt  aw  MCti«mdy  hM, 

jnd  a  considerable  quBiitity  if  fine  sand  is  generally  sub- 
penduU  in  the  air,  which  his  Utn  collected  by  the  winds  in 
rushing  over  the  desert.  They  affu-ct  the  hainan  body  very 
powerfully,  pn>dunng  groat  feebleness,  and  Rometimes  even 
math.  They  usually  consist  of  a  quick  succession  of  hot 
Hid  c»ld  pufEi  of  wind ;  and  the  diffisnoca  of  tho  t«a|wra- 
tura  between  these  puflv.  which  it  ^taA  to  anomt  to  more 
ihan  twenty  dc^reos  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  reasons  of  their  effect  on  animal  bodies 
bc  in^  so  great.  It  is  aUo  ihau^ht  that  the  hot  puffs  bring  a 
l>t  siilentinl  air,  as  a  putrtil  and  sulphureous  smell  is  per- 
il-,ved  when  they  blow.  Formerly  it  was  asserted  that  the 
hurtful  effect*  of  the  wind  could  be  avoided  hy  a  person 
thrawintf  himself  on  the  eronnd  with  the  month  downward ; 
but  mo<lern  writers  say  Oiat  the  Arabs  disapprove  of  such 
a  proceeding,  and  perhaps  juslly,  if  it  is  true  that  the  hut 
air  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere.  Todiminisli  llie  cflet  is 
of  the  wind,  the  Arabs  cuver  their  laces  with  tbe  hefieh.  a 
handkerchief  which  they  wear  on  their  heads. 

8AMNITES.  an  antienl  nation  or  contiBderaej  of  mttious 
in  Central  Italy,  known  in  history  for  itshravanr  and  long 
strutrgle  against  Rome.   The  Samnitcs  oecopied  OA  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  central  rtdee  of  the 
Apennines,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Vultiirniis, Tsimarus. 
ami  Calor,  towards  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  those  of  ilie 
S.irus,  Tifernus.  Trimus,  and  Fronto,  towards  the  Aclriatic, 
and  corresponding  to  the  present  provinces  of  Sannio  and 
Principato  Ultra,  and  parts  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  of 
Abruizo  Cilra,  in  tho  kingdom  of  Naples.   The  territory  of 
the  Samniles  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peligni  and 
Marrucini,  and  by  the  Adriatic,  fir  the  Krentani,  who  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  that  sea,  foi  med  pari  of  the  Sani- 
nitc  confederation,  and  were  also  of  Submc  origin.  On 
the  east  the  Saronites  were  bounded  by  Apuha  and  Lu- 
cania,  on  the  south  by  the  Campanians,  beinc  divided 
from  the  latter  by  tbe  ridees  of  Tifata  and  Taburnuo, 
and  on  the  west  by  Latium  Novum  and  tho  country  of  the 
M  irsi    The  SauinitL's  were  originally  a  colony  of  the  Sa- 
bini,  which  migrated  tn  r«inulu  lime'*,  p rnhably  before  the 
building  of  Rome,  to  the  banks  of  the  Vultunuis  and  tlie 
Tamaruflk  and  thence  spread  on  one  side  as  far  as  tbe  plaini> 
of  Apnlh^  and  on  the  other  to  those  of  Campania.  They 
were  an  agricultural  and  pa><toral  people,  and  M  their 
numbers  increasc<l  beyond  the  means  of  subalstenee,  they 
followed  the  custom  of  their  Sabine  ancestors,  and  siiil 
forth  colonics,  which  wore  the  origm  of  the  Luranians,  who 
gradually  extended  as  far  as  the  southern  cxtn-mity  of  tiie 
peniosula.  The  Samnitcs  were  divided  into  several  nattuiis 
or  tribOk  known  bythe  names  of  Pentri,  Caudini,  Caraceni, 
Hirpioi,  and  Frentani.  the  three  first  of  which  inhabited 
the  country  designated  by  the  name  of  Sabinium  Proper, 
havinj^  the  Frentani  on  the  north,  and  the  Ilirpini  to  liie 
siuitth-east   Their  principal  towns  were:  1,  Bovianum,  the 
head  town  of  the  Pentri,  now  Boiano,  nl  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  Mount  Matcse,  near  the  sources  of  theTifernus;  it 
Wtt,  aeeoiding  to  Livy  (ix.  31),  an  opulent  and  im()ortant 
town ;  part  of  the  walls,  formed  of  irregular  polygonal  stones, 
still  remains.     i,  yfisernia,  now  Isornia,  on  the  opposite  or 
western  side  of  the  Maleso  ridge.    3,  Alliflo,  now  Ali6, 
*ouih  of  ifiternia,  m  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus.    4,  Ma 
luoiitiiin,  afterwanls  called  Bencventvim.  [Bkneyento.] 
d,  (Jaudium,  long  since  deetroved,  stood  near  the  modern 
vill^  of  Arpaie,  on  Uie  toad  from  Benerento  to  Naples. 

itielenum,  in  Uie  country  of  the  Hirpini;  its  remains  are 
at  Mivabella,  near  Frigento,  not  flir  from  the  sulphureous 
lake  of  .\rTi;isanrtU8  in  'he  group  of  mountains  which  nse«< 
heiwcen  Ba>ilicata.  Apulia,  and  the  two  Pnncipati.  Virgil 
(.Hn.,  vii.  5f)1)  gives  a  fine  though  poetically  coloured  de- 
scription uf  ilie  plienoniena  of  thiH  lake,  now  called  MeUti 
by  tho  native>,  wlm  h  throws  up  il.s  fetid  water  In  jets  to  the 
hflight  of  about  four  feet  in  knoo  plae«ii  aoMoqiattied  by  a 
■light  noise.  7.  Telesia,  now  Telese,  near  the  banks  of  the 
r:v(.-r  Cid.ire.  8.  Aufidi'na,  or  ,^lfldf>na,  the  chief  town  of 
ill.'  C.iiai:ei)i,  in  tbe  valley  of  tlie  Sams  or  Saugro,  wliere  a 
v.ll,ii,'e  still  bears  ine  name  of  .AHidi.T.a.  !),  .Acudunnio.  in 
the  ciiuntry  of  the  Hirpini,  on  tbc  site  of  the  modem  Lace- 
dogiia,  un  the  borders  of  ApuUa.  lu.  Taurasium,  on  (he 
river  Galon,  when  them  an  eomiderable  ramaiis,  and 
Hveral  taralehnil  inieriptionB  mar  tba  modem  viiUge  of 
rawtti.  Pyrrhus  was  boiv  debated  by  Cnria*  Dontatna, 
No. 


1 1,  Compea,  now  Conza,  in  a  strong  position  near  one  of  the 
aoonas  of  tbe  Aufidus  or  O^to.  12,  Sapinum,  in  the 
monnfaiaa  east  of  Boviannm.   13,  AbelUnum,  now  Avel> 

lino.  14,  Larinum,  in  the  country  of  the  Frentani,  near  the 
site  of  the  modem  Larino.  1 5.  Hislonium.  near  tM  nite  of 
the  present  town  of  Vosto.  16,  Anxanum,  the  remains  of 
which  are  on  a  hill  near  the  town  of  Lanciano ;  and  farther 
north,  17,  Ortolu,  which  has  retained  its  name,  and  Waa  tira 
chief  fortified  town  of  the  Frentani.  The  whole  country  of 
the  Samnitea  was  very  popoloiH^  and  ftill  of  lowna  or  largo 
villages,  the  names  of  many  of  wbidi  alone  nmain,  without 
a  trace  of  their  site. 

The  Samnites  brought  at  various  times  as  niaiiv  as  eighty 
thousand  armed  men  into  the  Hold.  Then-  chief  strength 
consistcl  in  their  infaniry.  Their  govurnuient  appeals  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  aristocrat,  in  which  the  prioots  «c«r- 
eised  a  great  induenee.  livy  (x.  3tt)  portrays  in  a  vivid 
manner  the  awful  religious  ceremonies  with  which  they  pre- 
pared for  battle,  and  the  fearful  imprecations  denounced 
agrunst  those  who  should  turn  their  backs  on  the  enemy, 
la  uitulher  place  (ix.  40)  be  desenhes  the  army  of  tlie  Sam- 
niles as  splendidly  accoutred,  with  shields  embos.sed  with 

gold  and  silver,  and  shining  white  and  party-coloured  luniea: 
and  (X.  46)  he  spooks  of  two  milltona  of  pounds  weight  of 

coined  copper  taken  from  them  by  the  younger  Papirius:  all 
which  shows  that  the  Samnites  were  no  loneer  a  rustic  people, 
but  were  a«|uumte<l  wiiii  the  arts  of  luxury,  whicli  thev  hud 
probably  acquired  from  their  intercourse  with  ihetr  Greek 
nui|;bbours  of  Tarentum  and  of  the  coast  of  Campania. 
But  they  never  became  effeminate  and  corrupt  like  the 
Oampaaians,  and  they  retained  to  the  last  their  character 
for  hardiness,  perseverance,  and  devutvdnc»s  to  their  country. 
Each  of  the  nations  of  Samnitc  race  had  its  own  independent 
government,  its  ma'.;isiratfs,  and  its  comma.  The  chief 
ma^'iftriite  of  each  Uiiiuni  wa»  stylud  Meduix  Tuticus,  an 
Osean  denomination,  as  the  Samnites  appear  to  have  spoken 
a  dialect  of  the  Oscan,  and  to  have  used  Oscan  characters. 
[Osci.}  It  was  only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  sneh  as 
rsoislanoe  to  a  common  invsder,  that  the  various  Samnite 
states  acted  in  concert,  and  then  only  for  a  time.  This 
looseness  and'uncertainty  of  the  fifdcral  union  of  the  Sam- 
nites, if  such  it  may  be  styled,  wa^  one  main  eause  uf  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Rome  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans  and  other  Italian  nations,  who  were  likewise  di* 
vided  into  small  independent  states. 

Between  the  years  330  and  .133  of  Rome,  tho  Samnites 
attacked  tho  Etruscans,  who  had  settled  in  the  plains  of  the 
Om  I  or  Opici  about  half  a  century  before,  and  who  had 
founded  or  colonised  Vullui num.  to  which  town  the  Sam- 
nites afterwards  gave  the  namo  of  Capua.  (Livy,  iv.  37.) 
According  io  Livy,  the  Etruscans,  being  weary  of  war,  ad* 
mitted  a  Samnite  colony  to  share  with  them  their  houses 
and  fields;  but  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival,  when  the 
old  inhabitants  were  overcome  by  sleep  after  banqueting, 
they  Were  murdered  by  the  Samnite  colonials,  who  formed 
the  ne  v  stale  of  Capua,  or  Campania  Proper,  which  figured 
so  much  in  tbe  auhoaqoMt  history  of  Im  wan  of  Rome. 
[Campania  ] 

About  34U  B.C..  the  first  war  broke  out  between  tho 
Samnites  and  the  Romans.  The  Campanians  of  Capua, 
who  were  originally  a  mixture  of  Samnite  colonists  and 
Osoi,  were  by  this  lime  an  independent  people,  distinct 
from  the  Samnites  proper  of  Saronium,  and  they  had 
become  corrupt  and  effeminate,  like  their  Etru-scaii 
predecessors.  The  Sidicioi,  a  small  nation  that  inhabited 
the  left  bank  of  tbe  liiisi  being  atlaclied  bv  their  Samnite 
neighbours  from  th«  ttOWMaifM^  raqnatlad  the  asstsianca  of 
the  Campaniana.  Hie  latter  oame  into  tbe  field,  but  were 
twice  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  who,  descending  from 
Mount  Tifata,  overran  the  Campanus  Ager,  tind  laid  sii'qe 
to  Capua.  The  Campanians  then  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Roman  senate  to  ask  for  aid  against  their  formidable 
enemies,  to  which  the  senate  objected,  that  there  existed  • 

Knrious  figadus  or  allianco  betwaen  the  Samniles  and  Rmm.  . 
e  Campanian  ambassadors  in  depair  made  a  aolemn  sin> 

render,  in  the  name  of  their  countrymen,  of  their  towns 
and  fields,  the  altars  of  their  gods,  and  all  they  were  pos- 
sessi'd  of,  to  the  Roman  people.  Upon  this  ihi;  -'  i  ate 
sent  messengers  to  the  Saranues  to  request  them  lu  abstain 
ftom  molootii^  the  Oampanians,  who  were  now  subjects  of 
Rome.  Tbe  supreme  eottndl  of  the  Samnites  resolutely  re- 
fused compliance,  and  aone  of  their  magisiraies  oame  oat 
of  tho euiia or couneil*]Mlly and  in  pr<M m.   t  ti^  Hoomn 
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niMiwngers  ordored  tbc  prer«?cls  of  tlio  cohorts  to  proceei! 
Wttbuut  delay  to  devastalu  llw  Ua.uipu.iuuii  Ictrtlory.  U(Xiii 
iMMUring  this  the  senate  sent  the  Tuciales  to  declare  war 
l^inat  (be  Samniie*.  Two  arroie«  were  ordered  out.  one. 
Hollar  the  coosvil  M.  Vuienus  (Ji^rvuit,  into  Campania,  and 
the  other,  under  A.  Corneiiu*  C  i>»us»  iolo  SftBiaiHlD.  Va- 
lerius, after  an  obstinate  ti|;hi.  routed  tiM  8tmml«s,  who 
abaiidonefl  tht-ir  camp  ia  ihc  Jiigbt.  The  Romans  ackiiuw- 
letlged  that  they  never  bcLw  met  sueh  •tubborn  oncniics. 
The  other  con»ul  having  enteruJ  iliu  confines  of  Sammum 
by  tb«  TiUqr  of  Satioula,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifala,  fuuad 
bnnaeir  aumunded  by  the  SanailMt  who  were  po(te<l  on 
the  heights.  A  legionary  toibiiM  nnaed  Deciua  Mus.  by 
li  s  intrepidity  and  quicknew  in  roarehinK  up  «o  a  height 
vot  uiiijcciipit'il  by  liie  ercmy.  hun  tlic  nie.itis  of  r-ar  ,  ,vi  n^- 
the  Roman  army,  whicii  uiiuckfl  ami  Jefeiued  the  8.umi.it». 
A  third  battle  took  phuu  near  Suc--!»ola,  in  Uin  jilain  of 
ClimpaniB.  in  which  the  Saninites  were  again  defeated. 
The  twoooiwaU  re  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  In  the  fol- 
luwinK  year  a  formidable  mutinv.  vbich  broke  out  in  (be 
Roman  army,  and  which  wa«  wini  difficulty  ((uellM)  hj  the 
dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  prevcn'.uil  any  active  operations  in 
the  field.  In  the  subsequent  year,  the  consul  L.  Aein  lms  [ 
Mamcrtinus.  entered  the  country  of  the  Saipnites,  wliu 
aued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it.  This  was  followed  by  a  war 
between  the  Semmtes  on  one  side,  and  the  Sidicini,  Laiini, 
and  Campanians  on  the  other»  wbicb  led  to  the  fla«l  vir  be- 
tween the  Latins  themselves  and  the  Romeoi^  tod  (be  total 
subjcrtiQi)  uf  ihe  foinu  r.  [Latini.I  In  tbif  lait  war  the 
Sumnites  appeared  as  auxiliaries  of  Rome. 

lo  the  year  323  b-C.  a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Satn- 
nilei,  on  the  oocasion  of  the  Rotnaoa  besieging  tbe  Greek 
lowD  ef  Falaopolis,  which  waa  garrieooed  by  a  party  of 
Satnnitos.  but  which  tho  Romans  took  hy  a  Merat  vn* 
dcrAtanding  with  the  inhabitants.  The  Samnitee  were 
joined  by  the  Lucanians.  L.  Papirir.s  CurMjr  being  ap- 
pointed dictator  to  carry  un  the  war.  bi»  roaster  of  the  horft(>. 

a Fabius  Moximus  Rullianus.  attacked  tlic  Samnites  in  Ins  ; 
eeuoe  and  against  his  orders,  and  defeated  them,  but  lor 
tbie  breach  of  discipline  ho  was  condemned  to  death  by  tbe 
dioiator.  and  only  aaved  by  tbe  intarferenee  0f  tbe  soldiers 
and  of  the  people  of  Rone.  [Papirii.T  Papirius  himself 
defeated  tlic  Siuimilo*,  who  asked  for  anaobtainefl  one  year's 
JTUce.  But  bcforu  the  expiration  uf  tbe  truce,  the  Samnites 
/lavin;;  ai^aiii  ntiacked  the  Roman  territory,  tho  dictator,  A. 
Cornelius  Arviaa.  with  M.  Fabius  Ambuatua,  his  master  of 
the  borae.  waa  sent  against  tbero.  The  Ronaa  army,  being 
surpi  itied  by  the  enemy  in  an  unfavourable  poeition,  after  five 
hours'  desperate  fighting  was  in  danger  of  being  totally  do- 
fi'ali'>l,  when  the  iSanuute  cavalry,  ^eeing  the  baggage  of 
the  lioinans  moving  u«ay  in  liia  rear  wuhoul  pioteciion, 
ru»liud  forward  in  disorder  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The 
dioiaior.  who  expected  thia»  aUewed  them  to  begin  plunder- 
ing, and  (hen  ordered  hie  own  cavalry,  which  he  had  kept 
in  reserve,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  burse,  which  ware  cut 
to  pieces.  The  Roman  cavalry  then  returnintr,  attaoked  the 
Suninitf  iiilantry  in  tlie  rear,  while  the  Roman  legions 

Ere!ised  theia  in  front  »ith  renewed  ardour.  At  la^i  the 
amnites  gave  way,  and  the  defeat  was  complete.  Their 
BBoecal  was  among  the  killed.  Tbie  disaster  disheartened 
the  Sanniles,  who  exelainied  that  tbie  waa  a  coiuequcnce 
of  their  having  broken  the  truce,  so  that  Ihe  wrath  of  the 
gods  ought  to  be  appeased.  AocordinKly  the  magistrates 
decree<l  lliat  Urmulns  I'apius.  onu  of  ihc  chief  tm'n  in  llio 
country,  who  liud  iiniiigaiucl  (he  renewal  uf  ilie  war,  kiiould 
be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  together  witii  his  piupenv,  as 
veil  as  the  Roman  prisooera  who  were  in  tlie  hands  oi'  the 
Samnitee.  But  Bnttulua  killed  blmaeli^  and  his  bo<ly  was 
•ent  to  Rome,  together  with  the  prisoners.  The  Roman 
senate  declined  taking  the  property  of  Brutulus,  and  also 
refused  to  yraiit  peace  to  liic  Samnites.   (Luy,  v  ni.  ■-'3,  '■][>.) 

la  ihe  fuliowing  y«ar.  ^li  a.c- the  Sammies  having  made 
great  preparations  for  war,  gave  tho  command  of  their  forces 
to  Caiua  FOutiua.  eon  of  Hereoniuei  an  e^^ierienced  officer, 
who  bad  already  lorvad  agaimt  the  Romans.  He  plaeed 
bis  troops  in  ambuscade  in  a  defile  between  Mount  Tabumus 
and  an  olVsel  of  the  Tifata  ridge,  through  which  Hows  the 
small  nver  Inclcruti,  an  affluent  of  tbe  VulturnuK  Tins 
was  the  direct  road  for  tbe  Roman  army,  which  was  posted 
at  Calatia.  north  of  the  Vulturnus,  to  proceed  by  to  Malu- 
ttiitum.  [Benbtxnto.]  Pontius  sent  emisaartes,  disguised 
aa  shepherds,  towards  the  Roman  outposta,  who,  being  boaud 
■Bd  qvaitionid^  Mid  that  tha  Saaiiita  fonaawata  than  w 


gaged  in  besieging  Luccna,  a  town  of  Apulia,  whieh  was  m 
alliance  with  Rome.  Tlic  counula  T.  VcturiusCalvinusarjd 
Sp.  PofcUiuiiuus.  after  boine  coiiMiltalion,  rcs»olveii  t<;  rnarcii 
to  the  assistance  of  Luceru*  by  the  most  direct  wav.  wlnth 
was  aoroBs  the  Vulturnus,  at  the  confluence  of  tho  IsLleii;.), 
and  then  through  tho  defile  towards  MalueotoDk  Ad- 
vancing through  a  narrow  gorge,  they  came  to  a  littla  ralley 
between  the  mounlaiiii,  ana  farther  on  to  another  narrow 
defile,  wliicli  they  found  barricaded  \vith  trunks  of  tree*  and 
piecuo  of  ruck,  and  looking  up  ihey  saw  the  Samnites  posud 
on  the  hdU.  Tbe  Rornaus  thought  of  retracing  their  sieps, 
and  raemaing  the  little  valley,  but  thev  found  the  other 
narrow  vaaik  Taading  to  tbe  bank*  of  tiM  Vultumua.  ahe 
barrioadad  and  defended.  Tbe  eonaula  then  oidared  tbe 
army  to  encamp  in  the  plain  anil  lo  rittify  themselves.  Tlie 
Kutiian!,  spent  the  nii^hl  in  a  !>la'.e  of  due  ouiageroeiit.  whiUl 
tiie  Samniti'ii  hebl  council  concerning  uhiil  was>  to  he  dol  e 
wuh  tbe  Roman  soldiers  when  they  surrendered.  Th«f 
sent  to  consult  Herennius.  the  father  of  Iheir  general,  aa 
oki  man,  retired  (bora  aetiva  Ufe,  who  had  a  great  rcyotatiM 
for  wisdom.  Hie  anawar  waa,  to  open  a  pa&sage  for  the  lt«- 
raans  and  !ct  them  retire  without  muleslaiion.  This  ap- 
peared absurd  to  tbe  Samnile  oBicon*.  w  ho  a  second 
inesis,i^;e  lo  Herennius,  who  then  faid  lh.»t  they  should  put 
to  death  the  whole  Roman  atmy.  Puztledat  thcee  contra- 
dictory opinions,  the  Samnitaa  aani  for  Berannioa  himseK 
who  was  brouiht  in  a  cart  to  the  eaB|t»  and  an naaring  ia 
the  military  eounell.  explained  hn  meaning :— *  If  ^  on  foUov 
my  fii>t  advice,*  »aid  he,  'your  generosity  vn]\  win  rriu  l-« 
affeclion  and  fncnd-ilnp  of  po'.verful  nation;  if  you  refi^x 
that,  then  you  must  destroy  the  Roman  army,  by  wbich 
means  you  wdl  render  Rome  unable  to  annoy  you  for  z  1  r*; 
timetoaona.*  *B«i,*aaid  hia  ion,  and  others  wuh  1  ii, 
'auppoeing  we  take  e  middle  coaree.  and  dismis*  the  Ha- 
mane  after  imposing  upon  them  those  condttiona  whidi 
befit  a  conquered  army?*  'By  this  means  you  ntitUr 
make  friend*  nor  get  nd  uf  enemies;  you  sparv  ihi^-  «l>o 
will  never  forgive  you  for  their  own  humdiation,  and  who 
will  take  die  first  opportunity  of  re>enging  ihaiiMelvek.' 
The  adviaa  Haiannitta  however  was  rejected.  The  H> 
mans,  after  attempting  to  break  through  the  aurfouadiag 
enemy,  and  fbeling  the  want  of  provisions,  sent  tteMengtn 
to  ask  for  honourable  oonditionii.  Pontius  told  them  tlui 
they  must  consider  themselves  his  prisoners,  and  as  sutt 
give  up  their  arms  and  file  oGT,  under  a  yoke  or  gallon,  a 
presence  of  the  whole  Samnite  army,  after  which  utey  wookl 
b«  allowed  to  return  home;  that  at  tha  aamn  timapeaca 
should  be  concluded  between  the  two  nations  on  fair  coodi- 
tions ;  that  the  Romans  should  evacuate  the  Samnite  terrv 
tory  and  withdraw  tiio  culonics  which  they  hud  placed  oc 
thu  border,  and  a  treaty  «f  mutual  alliance  be  entered  lau 
Tho  consuls,  after  much  hesitation.  replie«i  that  they  couli 
not  eonelude  au  aUianoa  without  tbe  conaent  uf  the  Rooaa 
people,  but  their  end  ell  tbe  offirefe,fubmitlinK  to  necessity, 
subscribed  to  the  conditions  of  peace  dictated  by  Puntiui. 
tliey  and  tbe  legionary  tribunes  becoming  personally  gusnn- 
teofor  thoir  fulfilment,  besides  leaving  six  hundred  hc-tagc» 
iQ  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  Then  came  th«  ceremony  ^1 
passing  under  a  yoke  one  by  one.  tbe  consuls  firat,  despt>iie<i 
of  tbeir  consular  robe*  and  other  insignia  of  thair  rank,  tbca 
the  officers  in  like  manner,  and  laetly  the  comnMO  aeUkn. 
amidst  the  taunts  and  threats  of  the  surrounding  Samaii<^ 
who  struck  and  even  killed  tboae  of  the  Romans  who  shove-: 
any  resentment  for  the  insult.  Tiie  i>p^>t  on  which  tb:) 
transaoiion  occurred  became  known  by  tbe  name  of  tk 
'  Caudine  Forks.*  fiwn  ita  being  in  ttw  naigbbawbaed  d 
Caudium. 

When  tha  nawaof  thii  mishap  reached  Rome,  it  pradeoa 

universal  consternation.   The  conditions  of  the  peace  bvui 
discussed  in  the  senate,  the  consul  Pasihumm^  propustd  t: 
nnnul  the  treaty,  olfenng  to  surrender  himsvir,  and  ii:< 
tribunes  who  had  signed  it,  to  the  Samnites.    Two  of  tjs 
tribunes  of  the  people  contended  that  thia  waa  not  laf- 
cient  to  annul  the  aolemn  anngement  made  with  ib 
Saraniiee.  but  they  were  ufeiittlen,  and  Poatbnnios  ssl 
tho  legionoT)'  tribunes,  escorted  by  a  fecialia,  vm-tc  '  ' 
back  to  tbe  Saiuniie   camp,  with  their  hands  lx.> 
and  given  up  to  Pontius,  tbe  fecialis  saying  that  t5«:  i 
were  guilty  of  concluding  a  treaty  without   author .13 
Posthumius,  pretending  to  be  oflended,  atruck  the  i- 
ciahsb  and  then  drawing  back,  oriad  ont,  that  at 
was  new  a  Sammta,  and  aa  andi  had  atruob  an  ^ 
Rooiat  be  bad  thereby  aSMrdad  a  lufioient  renaon  to  Bjm 
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for  rmotmtng  th«  «bi>.  PMijbhui  bitterly  rerrrosebed  IPotU 
huinius  tor  tbii  despfmble  kobterfuge,  and  laid  to  the 

fecialis  tbat  if  the  lu  ni  u  '^  il  1  nut  approve  of  the  treuly, 
ihf  v   ouglil  lo  send    um:^    ilio  whole  army  to  the  same 
pi5  i;   111  which  they  had  occupied  iireviou*  to  their  mr- 
render.    He  ordered  bit  liciur^to  release  the  prisaneni,  and 
g«va  them  permission  to  go  where  they  pleMed.   The  war 
w»9  cuntiDuad,  aiid  th*  SainniM  UKtk  FraMllab  a  Ronum 
colony,  and  kflM  all  lb*  ilibabitanta.  On*  of  lb»  new 
consuls,  Pupirius  Cursor,  marched  against  Luceria,  which 
yMn■^  in  piKsussion  of  the  Saronites,  and  in  which  tho  six 
liuiulrfcl  Rotnati  hoiitaL'es  were  delained.    After  defeating 
the  Samoile  army  which  came  to  relieve  it,  Papirius  tojk 
tim  town  and  obliged  the  garrison  to  paM  Undflr  the  yoke. 
The  war  waa  eartiad  on  fcr  wvaral  jun,  gatwfaUy  to  the 
disadTBntage  et  tbe  Samnttea,  if  «a  are  to  beltcre  Livy's 
iif^couni,  until  nos  b.c,  when  iberonsulC.  Marrius  Rmihus 
was*  defeeted  and  woundeil,  in  contequenre  of  whicli  Papi- 
ruis  Cursor  wns  named  didator,  and  he  defeated  the  Sam- 
nitee.    But  notwithstanding  these  repeated  defeata,  and  the 
•Tidently  exasgerated  nuoib«rtoftha6aninitai»  wbo,  accord- 
itiK  to  JUty,  feU  or  were  takan  iiriaaDara  «wy  vaar,  and  by 
wnieb  tbe  whofe country  of  tbe  SaMnitas  mnat  hava  become 
depopulate  ]  A.        leail  of  large  Samnile  armies  appeanni; 
n;^ain  ifi  liic  tiu id  every  succciilmcf  year,  and  not  only  de- 
fLMiilm'^  their  coiintr),  but  uverrunniiig  Campania,  invading 
ttie  borders  of  Latium,  and  fighting  conjointly  with  the 
Eiruscans,  tba  Vldbri  and  tba  Marsi,  Peligni  and  Her- 
niei.    Waia  warn  earriad  on  in  tbota  Uoiaa  in  a  vary 
diflennt  mannar  from  what  tfaay  were  aftervarde,  In  the 
latter  ages  of  the  republic  and  under  the  etri  Kveiy 
year  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  mnstoicd  under  the 
new  consuls,  went  into  the  field,  fought  a  battle,  and  if 
•ucces»ful,  made  an  inroad  into  the  enemy's  territory,  and 
after  a  few  OMiithd)  perhaps  w«?eks.  returned  bona  with 
their  plundar  and  eaptivaa.  But  the  walled  towns  atood 
out  a^inst  tbew  inioada,  and  the  country-people  retired 
'  tlir  r  within  them  or  among  the  recesses  of  the  tnountains 
until  the  invu-lers were  ffone.and  (hua  the  couniry  remauitxl 
unsubdued.  Tins  uas  especially  the  case  in  a  muuntainouji 
country  like  Samnium.    In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would 
not  have  been  practicable  to  send  out  colonies,  aa  in  a  con- 
quered eountry,  and  in  fiwt ««  find  that  arm  tba  colooiaa 
which  tbe  Romans  bad  placed  hi  tba  eoiiftiriea  of  the  Voleei, 
Ausones,  Campanians,  and  Hornici,  near  thelwrders  of  Sain- 
imim.  such  a*  Sora,  Fregellio,  Satricum.  &c.,  either  were 
taken  by  the  Sainiiite*  or  revulicfl  against  Rome,  the  ori- 
ginal iniiabttanta  rising  against  the  Roman  colonists  and 

4 'dining  the  Samnites.  [UOLOItYj  But  at  laat  tbe  strong- 
lelds  of  lha  Samnitea  b^^an  to  ML  Bovianam,  lMmi», 
Saticula.  AlliflB,  ware  taken  one  aAer  tbe  other,  and  tba 
Samnile  army,  being  defeated  in  the  field  In  the  consuK 
Pustumius  Megillua,  after  an  obstinate  eomtiui,  in  which  his 
colleague  Minurius  Auguriims  was  killed,  and  the  Samnite 
general.  Statins  Gullius,  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Samnite* 
aued  fur  peace,  in  the  year  303  BjO^  Tbe  senate  sent  the 
fiiaavX  Samproniua  Sophua  with  iro op-i  into  Sanninm  to 
exanina  tbe  real  disposition  of  the  peonie,  and  tba  S«m> 
iiites  having  received  (he  Roman  solaiers  in  a  friendly 
ri.ant)cr  and  supjilicd  them  with  all  necessaries,  the  senate 
grfi'.iiurl  ilicni  pi  Mi  e.    (  Liv\,  ix.  4  5.) 

In  the  year  298  b.c.  the  Lucanians  complained  to  the 
Roman  sanale  that  the  Samnllaa  had  nrged  them  to  join 
in  a  new  war  agaiiut  Raniai»  and  upon  tMir  lafhsal  vara 
ravaging  their  boniatt.  The  Piesntas  also  sent  inlbrmatton 
tl:  It  lite  Samni!e>  had  made  to  them  proposals  of  alh'anoc 
ag4iii»t  Rome.  The  senate  sent  a  mesjsaj^o  to  the  Sammies 
to  abstain  from  annoMng  the  Lucanians,  whi(  h  message 
being  disregarded,  a  new  war  ensued.  The  Btruscatis 
bariog  joined  the  Samnites  with  a  laree  force,  in  which 
WHtt  alw  auxiltariaa  fitm  Cisalpine  Oaul,  tba  Romans  i 
chow  tar  their  new  eonaul  Q.  Fbbios  Maxlmos,  notwtib- 1 
sfnniiiif^  bin  great  age,  and  P.  Dccius  Mus  (2^7  B.C.).  Tn  I 
ill"'  mean  lime  the  Ktruscan  cities  nearer  lo  Rome  having 
;;!'>]>(>vi'(l  peace,  both  consuls  wero  at  liberty  to  march 
against  Samnium,  Fat)ius  by  way  of  Sora,  and  L>eciu8 
through  Campania.  After  ravaging  a  large  tract  of  country, 
Fibius  met  the  Samnite  army  on  tba  banluof  theTtfema^ 
and  fbra  lone  ttna  tba  Romans  coold  make  no  impraaaion 
on  the  enemy  s  ranks;  but  at  last  Fabius  having  gent  the 
haMati  of  the  first  legion  round  a  mountain  lo  attack  the 
SatnniW'*  m  Ihe  rear,  Ihe  latter,  thinking'  that  tin  nil  rr  j 
coosul  with  bis  army  had  arrived,  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  1 


leaving  3940  killed  on  the  field  and  330  pruoners ;  a  small 
number,  observes  Livy,  for  such  a  victor)'.    Pecius  having 
di:'  i:,  il    near  Maluentura  some  Apulian  auxiliaries  of 
liiu  bauiuiics  the  two  (x>uiular  armies  spread  throughout 
Samnium  which  thev  ravaged  for  fivo  months,  during  which 
time  Deems  remoTed  hiscampto  forty-five diCTcruntstation^ 
and  Kabiiis  to  no  less  than  eighty-six.  leaving  everywhere 
liaoea  of  tbe  devastation  effected  hj  their  soldiers.  Pnbius 
took  the  town  of  Cimetra.  after  which  ho  returned  to 
Rome,  and  DeciuK  remained  to  eomplele  the  rum  of  Sam- 
nium.    At  last  thosu  bamuiies  who  were  slill  in  arms, 
beins;  unable  any  longer  to  defend  their  country,  migrated 
m  a  body  under  their  leader  OalUus  Kgnatius  into  Etrnri^ 
where  tbev  prevailed  upon  the  ebief  men  of  tbe  various 
slates  of  that  country  to  cfToct  a  general  rising  aijainst 
Rome,  being  joined  also  by  the  Umbri  and  >ume  Galliu 
mercenaries.     Deeins  attacked   and  took   by  storm  tho 
remaining  tuwus  ui  &»amnium,  Murgantia,*Roraulea,  and 
Furenlinum.    Tho  destruction  of  that  unfortunate  country 
appeared  now  to  be  complete,  and  yet  we  find  in  tbe  follow- 
ing year  not  only  the  Sanuiitaa  who  had  joined  tbe  Btrvf 
cans  giving  foil  empioyoMnt  lo  the  ooosufs  Vulumnius  and 
Appiui,  but  alto  a  new  boat  of  Samnites  dei>rendmg  from 
th  ir  ^mmntains,  and  ONprrunmng  the  Fuleruus  Ager  in 
Caiiipaiiia.    The  c(jnsul  Voluninius  hastened  by  Torced 
marches,  and  surprised  the  Saninitos  encumbered  with 
prisoners  and  booty  on  the  banks  of  the  Vulturtius.  and 
easily  routed  them.    The  Romans  sent  Roman  eoloniaa 
to  Minturnio  and  Sinueiaa  to  secure  the  Falernus  Ager. 
(Livv,  X,  14,  21.)   For  several  years  aflerwards  we  find 
the  Romans  fighting  if.  S  un  itum  and  on  tiiu  borders  of 
Samnium,  until  Livy  lurii.ii  U,  ufier  relating  the  usual  tale  of 
battles  and  vieloriea,  of  thousuniU  killed  or  sold  as  captives, 
observes  that  both  the  writer  and  his  readers  must  fed 
weary  ef  these  neMMnding  Samnite  wars  wliioh  however 
did  not  seem  to  wwKf  Otti  those  hardy  aoMien  who  fcughc 
them  (X.  31). 

The  Samnite  hoet  which  had  rnitrruted  into  Ktruria  fought 
bravely  in  conjunction  with  the  Eiriiseans  and  Ciauls:  and 
on  one  orcasiun.  near  Senunum,  the  Gallo-Semnites  spread 
disorder  into  the  Roman  ranks,  when  the  consul  P.  I>eciuSb 
perceiving  the  eritical  moment,  devoted  himself  to  the  in» 
lacnal  Mdsktod  mabing  into  tba  thickest  of  tbe  enemy,  fell 
eovamd  wtfli  wennda.  Thia  net  rattorad  eonfidance  to  the 
Romans,  and  they  floaUy  mated  the  enamy  alter  aaafara 

lo»!)  on  both  sides. 

At  la.st,  in  llie  year  'J93  B.C..  the  consul  L.  Papirius,  son 
of  the  former  conqueror  of  the  bamniies,  marched  into 
Samnium,  and  having  ravaged  the  country  in  its  langtb* 
laid  aiMO  to  Ai|ttiUmi%  one  of  the  kst  temaining  atrong* 
holds  of  tbe  Samnitos.  near  tbe  Apolian  holders,  whilst  his 
eoUeag!!!-  Catvilius  besieged  Corainium.  An  urmy  of 
-lU.DUO  8amnile*,  l&.OOO  of  whom  were  pukeil  nitn  and 
bound  by  Boleinn  oaths  to  fight  to  tho  la-t,  mo\ed  to  tha 
relief  of  Aquilonia,  Papirius,  havin*;  uuackvd  them,  met 
with  a  desperate  resistance,  but  on  a  sudden  a  great ekud 
of  dust  araash  which  was  producad  by  the  baggage  nnlaa 
wbioh  Papirins  bad  sent  round  unobserved,  and  wbid) 
dragging  after  them  n  quantity  of  branches  of  Irtes  iiii>ed 
th*  d«->t.  the  appearanic  of  which  imparled  fresh  courage 
to  the  Romans,  whil.st  il  dispniieil  the  .Saninites,  already 
wearied  by  their  previous  resistance.  The  Samnites  were 
roulad,  and  after  loaing  a  vast  nunbar  of  men,  wbii^ 
Livy  with  probable  exagi^entlion  ataies  at  9O,O0tf.  tha  re- 
mainder of  the  Samnite  mfiuttry  took  nsfoge  within  Aqui- 
lonia. whilst  -he  cavalry  rode  off  towards  nuvinmim.  Both 
Aquilonia  aiai  Cominium  were  taken  hy  the  H.utuaa»  and 
burnt.  Papirius  next  behie;.{ed  .Sopinum,  which  he  entered 
alter  a  brave  resistance,  and  bis  colleague  Carvihus  took 
Volano,  Palumbinum.  and  Herculanaum.  The  snow,  which 
ieU  deep  tn  tbe  monnt«ina»  oU^pd  tbe  Ronaas  to  evaeuato 
Samnium. 

In  the  following  year,  202  h.c  .  r-ni  nf  the  !iew  consuls, 
FabiUH  Ourges,  sou  of  Fabuis  Ma\iu,us,  manrluil  against 
the  SamiiUeii,  and  was  defeated  by  them  wiiii  a  severe  Io«*. 
The  senate  proposed  to  deprive  Imn  of  Ins  command;  but 
his  veteran  Ibtner,  deprecating  this  humiliation,  oflered  to 
serve  nndar  hiaaon  aa  bia  Isgatua.  A  new  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  tbe  Samnitea  waie  Inslly  rooted.  Pontius,  tba 
conqueror  at  the  Caudine  Furrrr,  was  taken  prisoner.  After 
lakiiig  V'etuisia,  which  the  Romans  sent  a  colony,  the  two 
I'  l'iii  .  fatht-r  an  1  ii,  returned  to  Komc,  and  the  senate 
granted  to  Fnbiua  Gurgas  tbe  honour  of  a  trtutuph,  in  wbieb 
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Pontius  appeared  v'lih  his  hands  tied  behind  bis  back :  afler 
III*  (WVnooy,  he  was  Ichiaded. 

In  tht  year  290  »jc  the  Suimitct.  won  oat  by  their  ro- 
fcBted  defesti,  sued  fbr  peaee,  wbieb  the  RomnB,  Ukewtaa 

exhausted  by  Iheir  dcnrly-boiij^ht  victories,  fell  disposed  to 
t;rant  The  coniul  M.  Cuntis  Dentalus,  being  rhart^ed 
wiih  tho  negociation,  concluded  a  peace,  the  cornlii  i  f  i 
which  are  not  known.  (Uvy,  Eptiome,  xi.)  'Thus,  says 
Eutropitit  (iL  9)»*«ided  the  Samnite  war,  whiob  had  lasted 
fbcty-nine  jtan,  muagt  the  meet  perwftfiog  enemj  that 
the  Romaiu  hid  to  enRoanier  within  the  boundaries  of 
Italy.*  The  result  of  this  war,  or  succession  of  wars,  was  that 
the  Romans  extendeii  ihtur  fxjwer  over  South  Italy,  Cam- 
pania, and  Apulia,  and  thus  bec:inie  neighbours,  and  soon 
afterencroies,of  theTarentines.  The  Tareiitine  war  brought 
on  the  expedition  of  Pjrrrh lis  im.j  haly.aiid  llic  first  war  of 
the  Homaiit vi|b  an  enemy  from  heyoad  the  limit*  of  luly. 
In  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Semoitea  joined  tbftt  prince, 
after  whoie  fccond  retreat  from  Italy  and  subsequpnt  death 
thev  found  themselves  attacked  by  two  Roman  armies, 
un<ier  their  old  ania^'onists  Papiriiis  Cursor  the  younger 
and  S.  Carv\lius.  who  utterly  iUsfcalcd  them  (272  s  c.).  It 
waj  tiiea  that  Samnium  bcrarou  a  conquered  country,  and 
the  Rumaiuseat  oolonies  to  Miluentum  and  other  places. 
Floms  nyi  tbtt  Samniun  eeaaed  to  oxist,  meaning  as 
an  independent  state ;  and  those  who  reckon  this  the 
end  of  the  Samnite  war,  give  it  a  duration  of  seventy 
>  (>ars,  in  vhicib  homver  tlkora  vera  eomidetabi*  intorntp- 
tions. 

In  the  war  of  Hannibal  the  Hirpini  joined  the  Cartha- 
ginians after  the  battle  of  Cann**  but  the  Pentci  did  not 
At  last.  In  the  Social  War,  the  Samnitea  having  joinod  the 

Marsi,  Ve-t;ni.  Pcli^ni.  and  others  in  the  common  lea;^\ie 
against  Runie,  rcmamcd  la.-!t  in  the  field,  and  were  defeated 
and  slaughtered  wiiliout  mercy  by  Sulla,  who  exclaimed 
that  Rome  could  enjoy  no  reposo  as  long  as  a  number  of 
Samnites  could  eollect  together.  The  devastation  of  Sam- 
nium  by  Sulla  was  nmatefieotual;  tbetovnairen  burnt  and 
razed  to  the  ground ;  Benewentum  alon*  was  spared.  The 
la«t  time  the  Siitnnites  appear  in  history  is  <Uirinu;  the  war 
of  Sulla  against  ihoyouui^er  Marui*,when  P^n  litis  Teles  in  us, 
who  had  joined  the  latter  at  the  head  of  lu.uOO  Samnites 
aitd  Lucanians.stolo  a  march  upon  Sutla,  wliu  was  besieging 
Pneneste,  and  ad^-anced  within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which 
was  without  any  adequate  defonce.  Teleatnus  told  his  own 
Samnites  that  be  was  the  enemjr  of  both  Marins  and  8ulh^ 

and  that  his  object  was  to  destroy  Rome  and  restore  free- 
dom to  Italy.  Sulla  however  came  in  time  to  save  the  city. 
A  desperate  battle  ensued  ;  tlu-  Samnites  defeated  the  left 
winfj  of  the  Romans,  comiuauded  by  Sulla  himself;  but 
Cra^sus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  havint;  defeated 
Carina,  a  Roman  officer  of  the  partj  of  Marius,  who  was 
opposed  to  him,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  SamnltM,  who 
were  oblii^ed  lo  retire  to  Antemnir,  where  Telesiiius  was 
killed.  Between  seven  and  eiijht  thousand  Samnites  sur- 
rendered to  Sulla,  who  uiannel  tliein  to  Home:  and  having 
shut  them  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  had  them  all  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  while  he  was  haranguing  the  senate  in  the 
neighbouring  temple  of  Bellona.  Tm  remainder  of  the 
Samnites  were  slaughtered  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
taking  of  Prsncste. 

SA^IOGITIA,  now  onlv  an  liiston  il  liumc.  is  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  the  aiilienl  diidiy  nf  Lithuania,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Cuurland  and  the  Italiic,  on  the  west  by  the 
Bailie  and  Pru!>sa,  and  on  the  .south  and  eaithf  Lithuania 
Proper.  It  produous  abundanoe  of  com,  haauft  wax,  timber, 
hordes,  and  game.  It  now  fbrms  part  of  the  Rtttatan  go- 
vernment of  Wilna.  The  inhabitants  have  retained  in 
greater  purity  than  any  others  (he  peruiiur  customs  and  lan- 
guage of  the  hilhuanians.  Tho  plan-N  de^ervini:  of  noiu  c 
are,  Kieydani,  a  rolony  founded  by  Prince  Radzewili  for 
some  Scotch  emigrants,  where  they  long  flourished ;  and 
Polangen.  the  harbour  of  which,  once  of  considerable 
importance,  was  filled  up  with  earth  by  the  Swedes  at  the 
instigation  oftlie  merchants  of  Riga. 

S.\MO.S,  nn  island  in  the  (rreciait  .\rchipel.ni,'i>.  callu*! 
by  the  Turks  Suutm  A'lii\i,  Iviny;  betw.en  .t?"  .Tj'  and 
37"  48'  N.  lut..  and  extendinz'ffom  26*  36'  to  2r  8'  E. 
long.,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Alia  Minor,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  tho  promontory  of  Tragilium,  or 
Oipe  Santa  Maria,  whieh  lies  between  the  g alf  of  Seals 
Nova  and  th<U  of  Balnt 

Tile  word  Samos,  as  wo  aia  told  by  Strabu  (viu.  d03;, 


means  a  rnounlatnous  height,  and  therefore  maybeion- 
sidered  as  characterizing^  the  physical  features  of  the  iilicd, 
while  the  names  Dryusa,  Aiithemura,  Melamphyllus,  uri . 
Cypanui^  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  are  deseriptireef  id 
fertility  and  varied  produce.  Its  early  history  is  mixed  vnL 
fable.  We  find  mention  of  Ancasus  ruling  here  over  \bt 
Carians  and  Lele^es  and  of  a  sul>-equent  establishokT.:, 
after  the  return  of  Uie  Ueraclido.*,  of  Lesbians  led  by  C)<lni- 
laus,  and  lonians  expelled  from  Epidaurus  under  Tembno. 
the  Cariaas  eoDseuting  to  incorporate  the  new  oomcn  into 
their  elty.  The  date  of  this  lettlement  is  probably  ibooi 

988  B.C. 

Very  soon  after  the  year  776  B.C.,  tho  Samiaai  be- 
came remarkable  for  maritime  enterprise  and  com- 
merec.  They  were  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
improvements  in  ship-building,  originating;,  as  Thun 
didca  tells  us.  at  Corinth  (Thucyd.,  i.  13).  b-c.  704.  Wc 
find  them  trading  with  Egypt  und«r  the  protection  at 
Psarametichus,  wlio  t;avo  tliem  a  settlemeiU  there:  abiiit 
H  c.  f>30,  a  Sumian  merchant,  Colujus,  iiuule  a  >uere>sfi-i 
Toyago  to  Tarte^sus  in  the  extreme  we>t  of  the  Aiilitia 
World,  and  brought  bock,  as  Herodotus  tells  us.  the  largcM 

Bivate  fortune  he  had  ever  known  made  by  trade  (iv.  ISiii. 
uring  this  period  they  founded  several  colonies,  Ssnn- 
thraoe,  Anoea,  Perinthus,  Bisnntfao,  Amoigns.  and  joiod 
the  confederacy  on  the  .Asiatic  continent,  called  the  iHim 
niiim.  consislmg  of  twelve  cities.  Scattered  Uui^e^  i,(  tbeu 
early  km^sand  petty  vars  with  Kphe^iis.  Pru-iie.  Jkr.  iiccu 
in  the  antient  historians,  and  have  been  well  collected  U 
Panofko,  in  his  work,  'Res  Samiontm.* 

In  tho  timoof  C^ruaandPiaistntiis»tlie  govonmeatof  liw 
island  wssin  the  hands  of  Polyenites,  the  most  remsrfcsHc 
oftlic  tyrants  of  his  day.  Havini;  ulitaiiied  the  gwM  rntntct 
of  the  uland  by  stratagem,  lie  esiubU^hed  !i.m>Llf  iLae  as  J 
tyrant,  and  became  very  jwwerfal :  he  evieiidLd  h  i>  sway  'jvc. 
the  neighbouring  states,  I^sbos,  Miletus,  &c.,and  had  a  iirgu 
navy  than  any  other  Grecian  prince  or  stale  of  bu  tioie; 
ho  was  also  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  Amm 
king  of  EKvpt  Shortly  after  the  inTssion  of  Egypt  bj 
Camhyscs,  P(dyri  iti  s  bi>came  engaged  in  a  war  with  Lice- 
dojinon,  in  whicli  ilie  Spartans  weic  finally  repul*ed  fr^n 
the  island.  His  increasing  power  at  length  prov^tki  1  ibe 
jealousy  of  the  Persian  monarch  Darius,  whose  »atn(' 
OroetcStCllarod  him  by  treacherous  promises  to  trust  luraMl' 
in  his  M«nr.  and  then  murdered  him.  Uerodottis  (iii. 
says  of  Polycrates  that  he  perished  in  a  manner  unvoitl? 
of  himself  and  his  high  dcsi^'iis,  and  that  none  of  ilioGnH 
lyraiiis.  \i  ith  the  e.vceplion  of  those  oi  Syracuse.  Vktre  tc  I? 
compaied  with  him  in  greatness  of  character.  Thispra^i' ■ 
eun^iHtcnt  with  all  we  R»ad  of  Polycrates.  He  svcimx 
have  designed  to  malm  Samos  the  mistress  of  the  Aicb- 
pehii^o,  and  to  have  neglected  nothing  that  oouMcnfautt 
liei  greatness,  either  by  tho  skilful  conduct  of  wan  sift 
r>reij4ti  policy,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  civ.'.iitw:- 
He  surrounded  himself  w  illi  all  the  princely  luxune»  «bi''- 
the  wealth  of  that  lime  could  piocure.  DcmoceJts  -c 
physician  and  Anacreon  the  poet  were  in  hia  court.  Uc » 
said  to  have  transported  superior  breeda  of  animds  five 
other  MttUtrios.  (AtbenBua»  Ub.  xii.,  p.  540,  Cas.>  Hx 
seal  was  made  by  Theodorus,  a  celebrated  artist.  Oibc 
t'uiioiis  anecdotes  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  pa-  '.sc  ' 
Aiiien;rus  just  quoted.  The  mole  iu  the  harbeut  ' 
Samos,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  vaa  probably  esMvi* 
under  his  directions. 

During  his  reign,  Ssmos,  anriebed  by  licr  trade 
Egypt  and  the  Mflditemnaan*  and  strenxthcned  b;  i* 
decline  of  the  states  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  esteou^ 
her  sovcrei'j;niy  over  tlie  Archipe!.i^o  in  such  a  nianri); ' 
to  provoke  liie  jealousy  o!"  the  I'eiaiaii  j;overniuent.  ^ 
the  iri-arhir:iu.>ly  conirivid  ili  u'.hof  Polycrates,  the  i-l 
deprived  of  his  euidauee,  and  a  prer  to  civil  war,  fed  >=• 
the  hands  of  Dmos,  who  appoiatod  ByhMun.  the  brotbc: 
Polycratea,  ss  gotrtnwr.  The  resistaiKe  of  the  inhabiui' 
10  tnia  measure  led  Otanes,  the  Persian  general  la  cv>' 
mand,  to  order  a  L;t^'ii('ral  ntiissacre,  andSaiDoawasdsliW'- 
up  to  S)losii:i  almost  uii])e.>p',ed. 

Shortly  alter  tins,  we  liml  the  Samians  joining  it.  "■■ 
revolt  of  ioniu.  and  cxikMIhil;  their  tyrant,  Acmccii.  hm  ' 
of  Syloson.  They  atntnbuied  a  large  forow  at  the  banlc», 
Lade,  but  traachmoutly  wahdrew  ftom  the  engagen>«nt.> 
obtain  favoor  with  IWtilH>  to  whoee  ompire  thev  ^ 
Ti'.-irir  Mihject,  hut  ware  loleMed  from  iiaflaii^ 
iMiliu  ol  Mycale. 
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TbcratrUime  strength  of  Ssiqm  WMbnlMO,Hadtb«irgo- 
vemnent  niad«  democrstical  bjr  Ferie1«%  mjc  440.  who  Ioml 

th«  opportunity  afforded  by  a  Quarrel  between  this  island 
and  Miletus  to  crush  a  power  wnich  might  otherwise  hare 
been  a  tianguruus  .subject,  if  not  a  forraidable  rival,  of  Alliens. 
After  the  oxpediiiuii  uf  the  Aibeumns  to  Sicily,  during  ibe 
Pelupounesian  war,  Samoa,  hke  Athens,  became  agitated 
by  a  struggle  between  the  oligarctuoat  and  damoeratieal 
parties,  terminating  in  the  triumph  of  tho  loitor.  After 
the  battle  of  AqpMpotMni,  the  Samians,  alono  remaining 
n.rm  in  their  alliance  vitb  Athens,  sustained  a  siege  from 
/-ysaiuler,  and  were  compelled  to  subiuit  to  Kpart:in  prin- 
ci|>lu.d  uf  goYcriiaient.  After  this  Uiaa  the  Lsland  t'dii  into 
various  hands.  The  Athenians,  Lacedtemonians,  and  Per- 
sian!* became  auocessively  possessed  of  it,  and  it  was  finally 
rastorod  to  it*  eorly  masters  by  Timotheus,  and  was  pro- 
tected bjr  Athens  as  her  ally  during  the  Sucial  War  (8.C. 
360).  iJttle  mention  of  Samos  is  made  in  the  hittorv  of 
Maredunian  |>eno(l.  Ita  valuable  situation  as  a  naval 
^'iition  made  it  the  prey  of  the  great  monurchs  then  con- 
itMtding  against  each  other,  and  after  fornung  part  of  the 
Egyptian,  Macedonian,  and  Syrian  empires,")t  was  finally 
mode  subject  to  Rome,  b.c.  84.  Samot  «»  kflonrards  the 
Msidence  of  Marcus  Aittooiiis  and  ChMpatnt  bjc  3%  and  of 
Au<;ustus,  who  gave  its  inhabitants  a  titular  freedom. 
It  was  reduced  by  Vespasian  to  the  form  of  a  province, 
ihoDLrh  (he  memory  of  itb  antient  .glory  was  presorvetl  as 
Kite  as  the  time  of  the  emperor  DcdttS by  tM  inscription 
Xn^iiiitv  irpuTw  'Ittfvtoc  on  its  coins. 

The  anlient  history  of  Samoa  exhibits  very  strikingly  the 
vices  and  virtues  of  tbo  Ionic  race.  In  love  of  liberty,  in 
eommercial  and  naval  sotivity,  in  fondness  for  art,  not  less 
thtiii  m  luxury  and  fickleness  of  character,  tliey  very  much 
rtM-iuliled  their  Athenian  masters,  while  no  Greek  slate  at 
-  >  enrly  a  period  as  the  time  of  Polycrale*  perhaps  ccjuuUed 
tliera  in  the  variety  of  their  mercantile  relations  and  entur- 
priso  in  navigation.  Wo  find  them  in  dfloe  dKuoe  with 
A  mssis,  liing  of  Egypt,  who  grsnted  tlieia  a  Mpsrste  tem- 
pi o  at  the  establtslrakent  for  Gmek  norabtnts  at  Naucratis, 
aii-l  their  trade  with  AfriCii  nrnist  have  been  carried  on  not 
only  by  the  assiMnnre  iif  the  tJy renffian)!.,  but  by  tlieir  set- 
lli  inenl  at  an  na^is  in  the  dciert.  seven  day->' journey  from 
Thebes,  an  out|K)«i  of  Greek  civilization  discovered  by  tlie 
army  of  Canibysos  on  tbeir  invasion  of  that  oontinont. 
(Herod,  iii.  20.)  Closely  eonnecied  with  th«ir  tndo  with 
Egypt  is  the  history  of  the  early  art  of  Samos.  A  school 
of  sculptors,  iHiginning  with  RhcBcus  and  his  sons  TIiulkIo- 
rus  and  Tclecles.  at  a  period  (accordine  to  Pliny,  xxxv.  4.J) 
long  before  tlie  expulsion  of  the  BacchiadiB  from  Corinlli. 
eontinued  till  the  ttm«^  of  Polycrstes.  (Miiller's  Archteo- 
bigie  der  Kurut,  60,  71.)  Theodora*  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  art  of  ossttog  in  brooio,  sod  of  bim  sdJ  his 
brother  the  well-known  mni  teinarksble  sneedote  is  told, 
tli'it  lifter  their  stay  in  E$;ypt,  they  formed  u  statue,  one- 
li  ilf  being  made  ai  Ephesus  by  Thoodorus,  the  other  at 
S. linos  by  Telccles.  and  that  the  two  halves  tallied  exactly. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  general  origin  of 
Greek  art,  it  seems  probable  from  this,  that  tho  intercourse 
betwoon  Egypt  and  Samos  bad  led  these  two  artists  to 
imitate  tbe  prescribed  forms  and  unehangini;  proportions  of 
tho  art  of  tho  elder  enuritry.  Tho  stiffness  of  the  early  style 
was  much  improved  upon  by  another  Theodorus,  son  of 
l  i  iLcles,  m  the  time  of  Polycrates,  and  the  skill  of  the  Sa- 
uiians  in  working  metal  iiad  been  already  shown  in  the 
i'\<'<-ution  ut  the  brazen  caldron  dedicated  byColiBiis  to  tho 
u  aiple  of  Juno  at  Argus,  and  ornamented  with  ookmal 
ii^ures  and  brads  in  hign  relief 

In  the  sister  arts  of  architecture  and  painlinj;  the  Sa- 
mians were  also  eminent.  Riia-cuii,  wlio  bus  been  alreaily 
mutitioned.  built  tiie  ilerauim.  or  temple  of  Juno,  tiie 
largest  which  Herodotus  had  ever  seen  (in.  6U>.  In  thi-H 
temple  was  a  statuo  of  the  goddess  by  Smilis  (an  artist  said 
by  J^usantas  to  be  a  oontBmporscy  of  Dndalns),  of  a  very 
arcbalo  htm,  as  we  nay  see  nom  its  representation  on  tbe 
OOins  of  the  island. 

Mandrocles,  a  Samiun,  built  tiie  bridjje  over  tho  Boiporus 
for  Darius  Hyj^taspes,  and  also  cau«cd  a  painting  to  be  made 
of  bis  work  and  of  the  monarch  passing  over  it  with  his 
amy. 

NotioM  of  Calypboo,  YtmantfaeSt  and  other  Simian 
painters,  are  eolleeted  fkom  Pkussnias  and  otbsr  sourhs 

by  Panof  kn,  *  Res  Samiorum,*  55,  who  also  quotes  passages  to 
show  that  tbe  natural  genius  for  design  in  the  islanders 


showed  itself  in  the  improvements  intioduoed  l>y  tbem  in 
sh  ip-building.  Tbe  ccnns  of  Samra  an  very  nnmeroos  and 

worthy  of  attention.  The  earliest  autonomous  coins  bear  tlie 
head  uf  a  lion  or  of  a  bull ;  a  winged  wild  hoar  or  a  prow  of 
a  ship  are  r  ti.in  .n  reverses.  Juno,  with  her  attributes, 
1  and  I>uptune,  Vulcau,  and  Muiervo.  ar«  deities  represented 
upon  the  imperial  coins,  the  series  of  which  extends  as  Ikr 
as  Saloninus  junior;  the  usual  tevecse  is  the  arebsie 
figure  of  Juno,  which  resembles  vsiy  moeb  tiiat  of  Diana 
on  the  coins  of  Ephesus;  for  a  more  particular  de^eriptiun 
of  which  see  Mionnet,  Ikacription  des  MedaiUet  ArUiquei. 
This  St  uue  was  still  standing  in  the  temple  in  tbe  tims  of 

Pausanios. 

Pythagoras,  who  was  a  native  of  Samos,  is  also  ropre^nted 
in  a  sitting  attitude  on  the  imperial  coins,  touching  a  globe 
plieed  on  a  txUnuam  vita  his  hsnd,  with  tbe  inscription. 
nreArOPHC  CAMIOK.  Other  types  are  Meleagcr  attack- 
ing the  boar,  the  river  Parthenius  [rarsuniQed,  Nemesis, 
&c. 

At'ier  beini,'  made  a  piuMnco  by  Vespa-sian,  Samos  was 
constituted  the  bead  of  a  theme  under  the  ByzauUne  em- 
perors, it  was  plundered  and  taken  by  the  Arabs  lu  the 
eighili  century,  mid  recovered  by  Leo  in  the  thirteenth.  A 
Turkish  chief.  Tzachas,  seized  it  lor  a  short  time,  but  was 
soon  deprived  of  it  by  Johannes  Ducas.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians,  and  afterwards  of  tbe  Genoese ;  and 
upon  tbe  taking?  of  Consitaulinoplti  ii4a.i>.  was  ravaged  by 
^iahomet  II.    Selim  ^rantvd  permission  to  one  of  his  sub- 

i'ecls.  Kililsch  Alt  Bassa,  to  colonize  tbe  island,  as  iho  popu- 
ation  had  been  much  reduced  by  frequent  piratiod  invasions. 
It  bm  csntinusd  ever  since  under  tiie  dominion  of  the 
Turks :  tbe  inbafaitants  made  sn  tinsucoessfal  tttempt  to  free 

tliemseUes  during  the  late  Gieek  revolttllon,  in  wbtcb 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  did  not  join. 

Tbe  form  of  the  island  of  Samos  is  irregular  and  in- 
dented i  the  greatest  length  is  from  wast  to  east,  and  the  ctr* 
cnmArenoe  u  about  eighty  miles.  It  is  separated  ftom 
tbe  mntinant  of  Asia  by  a  naivow  strait  or  boecsn 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  nowhere  more  than  three'  in 
breadth,  full  of  small  islands.  Tluou^h  tlie  island  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west  runs  a  high  inouutani  colled 
Ampelus  by  Sirabo,  a  continuation  of  the  promontory  of 
Trogiiium,  and  terminating  at  its  western  extromity  with 
tbe  height  of  Kerkis,  tbe  MonsOttootittsof  tbe  aatients,  tbs 
loftiest  point  in  the  island. 

Immediately  opposite  to  Oape  Ssnts  Maria,  between  the 
rivers  Mficlenous  and  Imbrasius,  is  the  port  of  Ti'^.m  I'te 
antieiit  Iiacoour  of  the  city  uf  Samois,  which  haiian  ai  iiticial 
mule  built  across  it  from  north  to  south.  Herodotus  speaks 
of  an  immense  mole  in  this  harbour,  which  he  considers  one 
of  the  three  works  most  worthy  of  mention  m  tlie  island, 
A  little  inbutd  at  tbe  distsnoeof  about  Ave  miles  from  Cape 
Santa  Maria  is  the  site  of  the  antient  town  of  Samos.  From 

the  existinf(  ruins  Pocorki  [7'i-.n--:\'-:  in  f?ir  Eu\l)  ^\\i-<i  a 
ground-plan  of  it,  from  Wiuch  a  ujipcara  ioat  it  «a-  silu.iied 
to  the  west  of  the  port,  partly  on  liat  ground,  and  partly 
occupying  the  south  side  of  Mount  Ampelus;  the  walls, of 
which  tbaro  an  still  ramains,  are  cased  with  white  marble^ 
and  hav«  iqnsia  tnwws.  At  about  sixty  pscea  interval  tbey 
endose  a  quadrangular  space;  within  them  era  tbe  ruins  of 
a  theatre  with  the  seats,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  To  the 
west  of  the  city,  tovvardis  the  Imbrasius,  ate  tbe  remain^j  of 
an  aqueduct,  which  docs  not  seem  to  1ms  the  one  lueiitioned 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  60),  which  yian  carried  through  a  moun- 
tain, and  was  one  of  the  three  works  which  he  considered 
most  worthy  of  admiration  st  Samoa.  Of  the  gnat  temple 
of  Jnno  hardly  anything  remains  except  a  capital  and  base, 
engraved  in  Tournefort.  {Voyage  du  Levant)  lis  di- 
mensiuns  were  ascertained  by  Mr.  Bedford,  an  urehi 
le['t  who  accompanied  Sir  Wnliain  (Jell  in  the  second 
Asiatic  mission  uf  the  Dilettanti,  Co  be  — length  •Mh 
feet;  breadth  189.  It  was  a  dccastylus  dipterus;  had 
ten  eolumns  in  front,  twenty-one  on  the  sides,  a  triple 
tow  in  the  pronoos,  and  a  double  row  of  four  oolnmna 
between  the  nntae  at  the  entrance  of  the  colla  in  front.  The 
columns  were  about  seven  feet  in  diameter  ui  the  butiom  of 
tbe  shaft,  and  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  intercolumniuUon 
in  the  two  fronts  was  fourteen  feel,  in  the  Hunk  uidy  ten 
feet  and  a  half,  and  in  tbe  flank  of  the  pr»unos  something 
Still  less.  Tlwre  was  no  appestanoe  of  fluting  in  the 
eolumns.  The  material  was  tbe  white  and  bluisb-grsy 
marble  of  the  island.  (Leake's  Aria  Minors  348.)  Oppo- 
site to  the  old  city,  aboiU  a  mile  to  tbe  west  of  it,  is  the 
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ttiDdcrn  town  of  Cora,  or  MfynXif  xvpii,  the  laigCTt  in  the 
island.  TOiiiainipg,  in  Pococke's  time,  about  twelve  i^mall 
churches  aad  two  bundrod  and  6(ty  bouses.  On  the  foulb 
side  of  Ibe  «Uy  fs  a  big*  plain  called  Megaloeainpun,  wbieb 
bn*  baeonw  tsUfoant  mush.  To  tbe  watt  of  Cora  t»  tlio 
rfv«r  Imbranttt.  on  wbieh  it  Hw  «nin  TtHage  of  Milr.  At 
the  mimih  of  this  river  tbe  land  juts  out  tn  ibc  &<juih,  ter- 
minating ui  Cape  Colonna,  oppoMie  to  the  small  island  of 
Samopo'cila.  To  the  west  of  this  promotilory  is  the  village  i 
of  Marathrocampus,  about  forty  miles  diatant  from  I'atmoi. 
Throe  miles  from  this  Tillage,  oppoaite  to  the  island  of  Ni- 
ciria,  and  dislaot  firoin  it  about  twvltw  tatim,  ia  a  tmnnitafie 
ealM  St.  Geor^'a,  with  a  grotto  near  it,  on  tlia  lop  of 
Mount  Kerki-i.  callid  Panaij.a  Phaneromena.  Thesunitiiii 
of  (hui  iiiouir.:i',a  H  tovcred  with  snow  all  (he  year  round, 
and  has  a  lake  ni  [\.^  top. 

Five  miles  from  Marathrtxsampoa  towards  tbe  north  is 
Ihe  TiltaBo  of  Caalanjr.  Proeeedtng  a]oo||  tbe  eoaat  in  a 
north*  east  diraetion  «a  coma  <o  Oarlovaasi.  tbe  moat  coo- 
iddeiable  town  in  tha  bland  after  Con.  The  port  is  a  bad 
one,  bfiii!ir  much  expuse<l  to  the  nortli  wind.  Three  miles 
to  tbe  cah>t  of  ihis  town  is  Karni,  a  village,  ten  miles  from 
which,  in  i  deep  bay,  is  Vat  hi,  a  town  with  a  good  harbour  ca- 
eapahle  of  huldinK  a  laf^  ll*^et.  There  is  a  small  harbour 
four  miles  to  the  north-east,  the  mouth  of  which  is  well  pro- 
taeted  by  little  ialand*.  On  the  ea»l  tide  of  the  ialand  is 
another  port,  whieb  Toaniofcrt  f  Vojfoge  At  Ltmmti  eallt 
the  Port  iV-s  Galores.  The^o  are  the  prinfltpal  geographical 
points  in  ihf  island.  The  soil  of  Samoa  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  vt^rv  t.Mod  wine,  thouuh  this  was  not  tbe  case 
formerly,  arrordmg  to  the  tfstimony  of  the  antients.  The 
muscat  grape  is  much  cultivated.  There  is  gorxl  timber  on 
tbe  bills,  wbicb  bara  quarries  of  white  laacble  in  abun- 
dance. 

Samos  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  pottatTt  which 
was  made  from  a  particular  kind  of  clay  fbund  in  the 
island. 

Travellers  speak  of  the  abundanco  of  game  attd  wild  ani- 
Sials  in  the  island. 

Tbe  inhabitiuits,  about  1&,0U0  in  nomber.  living  in 
eigbteen  villi  get.  are  nearly  all  Greeks;  tbey  aredetoribed 
by  Miihaud  and  Poujoulat  {Correspondanc0  d'Orient, 
li>33l  u*i  buiii^'  wretched  in  their  condition  and  habits,  and 
of  a  savage  appearance.  They  are  povcrned  by  a  waiwodo 
and  cadi ;  the  toniter  has  tlit;  care  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
latieradtninisters  iusticc.  Thereisalso  a  Christian  Kovernor, 
ealled  an  aga,  ehoaen  by  tbe  people.  From  Pococke's 
TVoMilt  ttf  me  Boat  we  gat  tba  followine  sutanumt  of  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  yeaily  accruing  from  Samoa  in  hia 
time: — land-tax.  22  purses;  narach  or  poll-tax,  20  purses; 
avancos,  or  lliie-s  on  deaths  and  for  crim«,  lo  pur'^es. 
Sninus  is  the  s^e  of  an  archbishop.  «'h»>  is  also  bishop  of 
Icaria.  His  lands,  with  those  brbinijing  to  ilui  papd-t  or 
priests,  and  calovers  or  monks,  are  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  island.  A  ninutc  account  of  tba  stata  of  tbe  Greek 
ehurch  in  Samos  may  be  found  in  a  im  wavfc  tranalated 
into  Ent^lish,  under  tbe  (bllowini^  title!  *  A  Deseripiion  of 
the  Prtsent  State  of  Samos.  Nicaria,  Patmo-i,  and  Mount 
Athos,  by  Joseph  Georpirenes,  archbishop  of  Samos,  Lon- 
don, 1677;  which  may  be  aKo  referred  to  generally  for  an 
aceount  of  the  condition  of  tlte  island  during  tbe  seven- 
teen th  century. 

Kor  further  information  see  Dapper's  Hitton/  of  the 
Archifelago;  Panof ka, /?«  5amtonrm  ,-Toonjefort.  Voyage 
du  L(^v>mt ;  and  Beauvau,  Voi/'t^t-du  Ln  anf,  Knncy,  16|y; 
in  which  woik  a  bird's-eye  vu:w  o{  ilie  i?tland  is  ^jiven. 

SAMOTHRA'CE  (ra/mPp^rrj  i,  a  small  l^iand  ojiposite 
tbe  moutli  of  the  Hebrus  in  I  brace,  from  which  it  was  3ii 
miles  distant  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  23).  It  was  chiefly 
eetabrated  fur  tba  worsbip  of  tbe'Cabiri,  wbieh  wis  said  to 
have  originated  tn  this  island.  (CABiat.^  Aerording  to 
Herodotus  (ii.  51),  Samothrrico  was  origin;ilh  MNnlnted  by 
tne  Pola!*gian»,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  U.nui  the  re- 
ligious nusierics  wlm  h  llicy  Milemtu/'cd. 

In  Homer  tbe  island  is  usunlh  ad  led  Samoa  {JL,  xxiv. 
78, or  the  Tbradan  Samos  (//  ,  xiii.  I2),and  was  said, 
aeeordtiig  to  coma  aaeounls,  to  bava  derived  its  nam*  from 
a  aolony  from  the  island  of  Samos  en  the  eoast  of  Asia 
Itilior,  who  settled  thcrt  fPan«.,  vii  4,  g.  .'J  :  Strabo,  x., 

S.  457);  but  Strabo,  who  did  not  believe  thus  account, 
erivetl  its  name  from  samnt,  which  meant  a  heicht,  or 
ftom  tb«  Saii,  whom  be  supposed  to  be  tbe  antient  in- 
habitants «f  tba  comtiy.  Othar  acaamiia  alala  that  it 


was  originally  called  Dardania,  and  that  i>ardauu&.  tlia 
founder  of  Troy,  passed  o««t  fkatt  tkia  ialattd  t«  Aaia  Hiam. 
(Strabo.,  vii.,  p.  331.) 

Tbo  Samotbrai-ians  Joined  tbe  army  of  Xerxes  when  be 
iavadad  Qrasoab  and  ona  of  tbair  sbiM  distinguiahad  >ts*tf 
at  tbe  battle  of  Salamis.  (Harad^  Tbi.  90.)  In  the  time  of 

Ptiny  it  was  u  free  state. 

Samothrace,  according  to  Pliny,  was  32  miles  la  t.rcuii. 
ferotue.     It  contains  a  very  high  mountain,  called  Satfce  i 
by  Plinv,  from  which  Homer  aaya  that  Xiuy  could  be  seen. 
Oi  .  xiu'.  I  J.) 

SAMOV£D£8.  one  of  tbe  most  widely  spraad  nomadic 
nations  of  Northam  Asia.  Tba  trilaa  of  tba  Samoyedes 

inhabit  two  large  tracts,  one  of  which  extends  along  the  Nlmrt  i 
of  the  Polar  ^ea,  and  tbe  other  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Altai 
Muuntainsk  TbtM  tbare  atra  northara  aad  sootham  Sar 

muyedes. 

Tbe  Northern  Samoyadaa  wander  about  in  the  country 
wbiob  oceupias  tba  wastara  aortion  af  iba  eoast  of  Siberia. 
Tbe  most  aaaiarn  point  et  whidi  tbey  are  fbund  is  the  Gulf 

of  Taimooras,  which  lie'4  west  of  the  perin>uln  tliat  termi- 
nates in  the  North-east  Cu(  e.  tbe  most  itorihern  point  ot 
.•\sia.  From  this  guif  westward  they  occupy  the  whol« 
ou«ist  to  the  Urui  Mountains,  and  tbey  are  even  found  west 
of  that  range,  on  both  aides  of  the  river  Pechora,  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  tbo  river  Masao.  Thus  tbey  inhabit  tbe  coast 
of  tba  Polar  8aa  batwaen  4lP  snd  lOli^  B.  long.  Tbey  sn 
of  short  stature,  seldom  altainini;  five  feet,  and  te&vmble 
tbeTungooses  in  tbecoiiformuiion  of  their  body.  Tbey  have 
round,  broad,  and  tlut  faces,  thick  hps,  a  broad  and  open 
nubo,  v«i'y  hlilo  beard,  ami  very  coar»c  bla<'k  hair.  Tliey 
are  stout,  and  have  muscular  limbs.  Tbey  have  berdsof 
rein- deer,  but  they  use  this  animal  ouly  for  drawing  tfaeir 
sledges.  Tiiey  do  not  milk  tham,  nor  do  they  «al  their 
Hash.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  rbane,  ot 
which  the  principal  object  is  tbe  wild  rein-decr,  with  wbicb 
their  couniry  ubounMs,  and  wincli  gu|ipl.ch  all  llieir  "ai.;>. 
Tliey  take  aiso  several  kinds  of  fur-bearing  animals.  esi>c- 
cially  foxes.  The  sea  supplies  them  with  white  bears  ac4 
some  other  animals,  and  dead  whales  are  occasionally  earned 
to  their  shores.  From  time  to  time  they  uccupv  ihemselvea 
with  fishing  in  tba  rivers  and  lakes,  but  the  chase  i«  theu 
principal  employment.  They  arc  heathens,  and  profrss 
tbe  religion  called  Sbamannim.  It  is  stated  that  tbe  nu- 
merous uibes  which  belong  to  the  Northern  Samuyedoi 
ountain  7U,ilOO  individuals. 

The  Northern  Samoyedes  are  divided  from  tbeir  soutbera 
kinsmen  by  an  immense  trad  of  aonntqr*  occupied  by  tba 
Osiiaks,  aad  several  tribes  that  belong  1«  tba  TongOOies, 
especially  the  Tebapogires. 

The  Southern  Saiuoyudos  inhabit  tl^at  part  of  the 
Altai  Mountains  whicb  extends  fruiu  iliti  sources  i^f 
tbo  river  Tsbulvsbni  an,  one  of  tlte  principal  brAiicLes 
of  tbe  river  Obt  (near  bS"  £.  long.),  to  tbe  •outb-»«»tern 
extremity  of  Lake  Baikal,  or  to  lOd**  E.  long.,  where  they 
an>roaeh  the  banks  of  the  river  Selenga.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  Ssmoyedes  in  this  part  is  tbe  valley  between  the 
two  chains,  called  Ergbik  Targak  Taiga,  on  the  north,  and 
the  Taiignu  OiSla,  on  the  south  [Altai  Mountains,  vul.  i  . 
p.  399).  in  which  tbe  two  principal  branches  uf  tbe 
Vencse'i  river,  tbe  Ta-Kimu  and  the  Kcrotshyk,  have  tbau 
origin.  This  OOimtry  u  included  within  ilie  territories  of 
tbe  Chinese  empire ;  and  these  Samoyedes,  called  Soyolcs, 
are  tributary  to  tbe  emperor  of  China,  and  obliged  to  «k 
military  service  along  tlie  Iromier.  Some  small  tribes  a 
Samoyedes  inhabit  the  norihera  declmty  of  the  Erghik 
'i  ai^ak  Taic-a  laiij^e,  where  they  are  subject  to  Russia,  and 
pay  u  iribuie  ol  turi*.  Tbey  extend  northward  alon^  ibs 
banks  ut  the  Vene^ei  tL>  Abakan»k,  and  aluiig  the(Jda.a 
tributary  of  tbe  Upper  Tuoguska.  to  Nubi^i  Udiosk. 
Soma  of  these  tribes  live  entirely  on  tba  produ^e  of  th? 
cliu>c,  such  as  elks  and  different  kinds  of  iki  r,  t  >|itcmlly 
lart?e  specits  calivd  mnrali.  Thoy  also  take  :-al.li!!i  aii>. 
M)uirrel>,  with  tbo  furs  ol  which  ihty  pay  their  t:.:tu:» 
Uiher  tribes  have  hordu  of  u  i:i  deer,  their  cuuuiry  bcir^: 
tbe  must  southern  region  in  which  tbat  animal  ia  met  aitb 
in  Asia.  They  use  tba  malea  aa  bunting  aoimaU,  and  the 
fbmalea  supply  them  with  milk.  A  few  have  adopted  a;;rf 
cultoie,  hot  iliey  eat  also  the  roots  and  sUnis  ofM'tiie  uiiJ- 
growiuj;  plants.  The  Soyotus,  or  (Jhmese  i?,imL>yciie>,  how 
ever,  inhabit  a  rich  pa^luie  couniry.  and  livi;  oii  ihe  produ.r 
of  tbeir  herds,  eoaaistiog  of  boraeSk  black  cattle,  and  oaawk. 
Thm  Boutbem  fln—yodos  anoody  lasenblo  thoir  oonhse 
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■  til*  ftniMlMNi  of  tiMfcrlMiAMi;  tatetpl  thtt  they 

nave  a  tolerably  tliick  beard.  The  diflercnt  tribes  of  the 
Samoyedoii  speak  different  dialecCs  of  one  language,  whicli 
vanes  greatly  trom  the  languayu!t  of  all  the  iKM):l[iLiiiUi'ing 
natioDs,  though  it  contains  a  coosidvrable  number  uf  root* 
whieh  oemv  in  tlw  bncoiiM  of  ioibo  mtiooi  of  Ctntiil 
Aaia 

eAen  Reicfu ;  Klaproth.  Alia  MfgkUas  Bittor,  Mrd- 
kunde  vm  Atien,  vol.  i  ). 

SAMPHIRE,  an  In  rb  in  much  request  in  some  parts  of 
the  louiiiry  ut  a  kuluU  and  pickle.  The  true  Saoipliire  is 
the  Crithmum  mart/imiiil^a  plmttielongine  to  the  natural 
order  Umballi&nD.  It  ti  •  vory  nioeulaiit  lOMit,  with  pmlc 
green  teavee,  and  flowen  atratiKed  f  n  wnbota.  It  giowt  on 
rockti  by  the  sea-side.  The  species  of  Salicornia  [Salicornia] 
are  often  called  Samphire,  and  are  used  in  tho  same  manner, 
but  they  are  vorj  mnoh  inferior  to  tho  Crithmiun  an 
article  of  diet. 

8AMPOO,  river.  [Brahmapootra.] 

SAMSOE,  OLE  JOUAN,  waa  bora  on  the  2nd  of 
Ibrab.  1759,  at  Neatved,  whwe  hia  fcthar  vat  a  penon  in 
easy  circumstances.  At  first  ho  waa  educated  at  home  by  a 
private  tutor,  but  was  afterwards  sent  to  theaehool  at  Cold- 
it'.^.  of  \vliu;h  JiistJtsraad  Tli  u  liu  .ms  wag  then  the  rector. 
He  proceeded  thence  tothc  university  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  abilities  and  attuin- 
naniaiaad  whore  he  farmed  aome  literary  friendahipe.  One 
of  hia  moet  intimato  aaeoeiatoa  was  Rahbaic.  with  whom  ho 
tet  out  on  a  tour  through  Germany  in  iho  summer  of  1782. 
The  two  friends  visited  Paris  on  their  return  in  tho  autumn 
uf  It  wah  now  nece«'»ary  that  ho  shoul'l  furin  some 

decisive  plans  for  the  future,  for  though  his  taiher  had  lelt 
hitn  what  was  ut  the  time  a  considersble  property,  it  waH 
TMtod  in  Indian  atoek,  which  had  felbn  Yary  (peaily  in  the 
intorim.  while  tho  oxpoMoa  of  tiwelling.  of  whieh  ho  aaans 

to  have  liorne  the  preater  share,  had  made  some  inroad  into  ,' 
his  fi  nances.  At  the  advice  therefore  of  a  friend,  he  applied  I 
for  the  post  of  teacher  to  tlic  royul  pages,  but  did  not  hi. hi 
it  longer  than  about  Rvu  years.  His  Halary  however  was  oou- 
tinued  to  him  os  a  pension. 

Id  1793  he  was  made  one  of  the  mastora  of  tho  Latin 
oehoot,  hot  resigned  that  aituation  in  tho  following  aprin^, 
his  motive  fur  accepting  it  having  been  chieHy  to  make  such 
addition  to  his  inc  nie  as  would  enable  him  to  marry  a  lady  to 
whom  he  was  allaclieil :  \cl  ihouLrli  uli  prt-parui .on*  li.id  lurii 
made,  and  the  day  itself  fixed,  iliu  marriage  ua,s  broken  off  by 
mnloal  consent,  and  without  breach  of  good  undersland- 
im  batwoon  tbo  partiaa.  Thus  releesedfromtheduly  of  pro- 
viding fer  a  IhmUy.  SanBi'ie  ^uve  up  hia  other  ennffemonta, 
nnd  applied  himself  entirely  to  literary  Ktud^us.  Baaidoahia 
Scanainavian  tales,  the  first  of  which,  '  Krithiof,' had  been 
composed  by  hira  while  at  tho  uiiAersiiy.  he  (  umnn  n  m1  a 
translation  of  Cicero's '  Otiiccs.'  and  another  of  Garve  a  work 
on  morals.  His  proficiency  in  Greek  literature,  and  his 
admiration  of  Fhitaieh.  sog^tod  to  him  tho  idea  of  writing 
a  work  on  antiant  hiatory,  thiown  ehiofly  into  tho  Ihm  & 
biographies  of  the  most  conspicuous  personage*,  oonnoetod 
by  succinct  narratives  of  intermediate  eventa.  Unfortu- 
nately ho  did  not  execute  or  even  begin  it,  for  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  discovered  among  his  manuscripts.  He  now 
tried  hia  talent  in  a  difibront  walk  of  literature,  where  sue- 
eem  briiMi  with  it  mon  auddon  and  moro  brilliant  popu- 
larity. Tve  onthnilaim  with  whieh  hia  tragedy  of  *  Dy- 
veckc'  (founded  on  the  history  of  Iho  heotttifill  miatreai  of 
Christian  II.  and  her  ambitions  mother) waa  received,  would 
doubtless  have  led  him  at  cmce  to  prosecute  that  career,  and 
indeed  the  plans  of  two  other  drama.^  on  national  subjects 
vore  found  among  his  papers.  But  ho  did  not  live  even  to 
bo  aaaured  of  hia  triumph,  aa  ho  died  January  24th,  1 706, 
j  ust  a  week  hoforo  the  flnt  Nmfowntation  of  his  piece,  which 
took  place  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  '  Dyvecke '  makes  an 
*poch  in  ihe  annals  of  the  l>anish  stage:  written  in  prose, 
mill  ilivf^lrfl  (if  ihose  pompous  convent  ii>ii;iliiu!s  which  often 
serve  merely  to  disLCiiise  leebleness.  this  drama  captivates  by 
the  intrinsic  intcreKt  of  dialogue  and  situations,  and  by  us 
foroiblo  pothoa.  It  ia  true  that  critioiam  haa  alleged  many 
defeets  agahiat  it;  yot  if  not  |iorfeet»  it  fbraished  a  mu<lel 
wliirli  did  not  previoattly  oxist  in  tholnngoage;  and  both  on 
that  account,  and  as  beini;  the  ontf  dramatic  attempt  of 
the  author,  it  deserves  to  he  estimated  by  its  beauties 
and  ita  merits.    Tiiia  tragedy  and  hia  Talea  Ibrra  tho  two 


volumea  of  his  poatfanmons  vk&m,  oditad  bv  hii  ftiand 

Rahbek. 

SAMUEL.  BOOKS  OF.  two  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Tekluuieiit,  the  first  of  which  cootaiiiM  the  history  of 
Israel  Irom  tiie  birth  of  the  Prophet  Samuel  to  the  death  of 
8anl(B.c.  1I71-1U65);  and  the  second  the  hiktoiy  of  David's 
njgn  for  about  forty  years  (ikc.  10id*l017>.  At  thia  poini 
tho  hiatory  ia  takim  up  in  tho  Frat  -Book  <rf  Kings.  Tho 
Jews  and  most  Christian  writers  ascribe  a  portion  of  these 
b4>oks  to  Samuel  (who,  from  tho  nature  of  their  contents, 
ciiuld  not  hiive  written  tlie  wiialo),  and  the  remainder  to  the 
pro])liL'i-i  Ci  ul  niid  Nathan,  cluetly  on  the  ground  of  tbo 
folluwiiig  p;usu^'i-  in  1  Chroti.,  xxix.  29: — *  Now  thoactsof 
I>avid  the  ktng.  first  and  last,  behold,  thaj  am  writton  in 
tho  book  of  Samuel  thoaaer,  and  in  the  hook  of  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  in  the  b  'ok  of  Gad  the  seer.*  The  firs: 
twenty-four  chuptors  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  from 
Samuel's  birth  nearly  to  his  death,  are  ascribed  to  Samuel 
himself.  As  to  the  remainder,  it  cannot  bo  eJtacUy  de- 
termined what  part  wu  written  by  Gad,  and  what  pari  by 
Nathan ;  but  it  is  ooqeoUirod  that  Gad.  who  waa  ranr  pto* 
bably  a  pupil  of  Samnol,  and  a  oompanion  of  David  m  hia 
wanderings  during  the  life  uf  Saul  (I  Sam,,  xxii.  S),  wrote 
the  history  of  David,  from  tlte  death  of  Samuel  to  his  being 
made  kintj  in  Hebron  (I  Sam,  xxv. ;  2  Sam.,  v.);  and  that 
the  remaining  part  of  the  second  book  was  written  by  Na- 
than. The«e  three  portions  then  were  collected  by  Eira 
when  lio  formed  the  eanon  into  one  hook ;  for  in  tho  Joviah 
canon  tbo  two  booki  of  Samuol  form  only  ono.  John,  on 

the  coiitrarv,  n^rrihcs  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  to 
the  same  aiiihur,  and  i  laces  their  publication  about  the 
forlyfourlh  year  of  the  Hahylonish  ciptnity. 

In  the  Septuagint  these  books  are  called  the  first  and 
seeond  hooka  of  King%  or  of  tho  Kingdoms  (KtMos; 
CnnomcLia.] 

(Tho  InindaBHoM  of  John,  Bidinorn,  Bortholdt;  Do 

Wetio,  and  Home.) 

SAMY'DA.  a  |;cnus  of  plants  of  the  natural  fuinily  of 
Saiiivdi'tD.  The  iicnus  havinir  all  tlie  cliaraciers  oC  ihe 
family  to  which  it  belongs,  is  distinguished  by  possessing 
10-12  stamens,  all  of  which  hoar  anthers;  while  the 
stigma  is  globoao.  Tho  specios  consist  ol  small  troea  or 
shrubs,  fooM  Ui  tho  hot  parte  of  Amoriea,  audi  aa  tho  Wost 
Indies.  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  with  a  few  doubtful  aperies  in 
tho  East  Imlies.  The  branches  are  sometimes  thorny ;  the 
leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  serrate,  ^vl^ll  pellucid  dois  and 
twin  stipules ;  (lower-stalks axillary.  single-llowere<l,  solitary 
or  fascicled  with  white  but  sometimes  purple  Howers. 

SAMYDA'CEA,  a  natural  order  of  apatalous  planta,  of 
nnoarlain  stolon,  wcA  pjoood  by  Da  CandoUo  amongst 

They  has*  tluoB^  tve,  or  aavon  a^ 


o.  linnrli  »Uli  •tlpul»l«  iravp^  mid  (lovrrn;  i.  n  n<  r  nprr*'  !,  »1  owing  ( 
tauuailf-l'  iLiiii  -inm»u«  iiu'l  tti<-  \<iWi\ ;  f .  i»iill«»r  "  uii  r, .  i  n  .  !  ■•  I  '  l  I    li,  M 
of  owy  slMwim  HMii  attaeted  la  Hv*  ^MWl  flacauui. 
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pals  tuore  or  less  coliering  at  llie  base  ;  stamens  perigynous, 
two,  three,  or  four  limes  as  numerous  a.s  the  sepals,  wiih 
momiMplKMtt  UaOMnts;  superior  onc-oclled  ovary;  inde- 
inito  onilM  attaditd  to  pwrwul  pluMit*;  mpat^n  with 
tnm  thTM  to  flt«  ttlvn;  namonw  teedt  ixad  to  the 
valve^s ;  fleshy  albumen  and  a  radicle  pointing  away  from  the 
hiluia.  The  leaves  are  alternate  with  stipules,  marked  with 
round  and  linear  pellucid  dots.  The  apetalous  flowers  and 
IVuit  of  this  order  approximate  it  to  Buacee,  and  its  peri- 
rrnont  stamens  and  alternate  stipulate  leaves  ally  it  to 
StOMHSOtt.  It  il  m  ontirolf  trapiad  order,  composed  of 
Moall  twos  or  thraba.  Tho  \mrk  and  leaves  are  slightly  as- 
tringent One  of  the  species,  Casearia  ulmifolia,  i^i  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  remc«lv  ugamst  the  bite  of  snakes,  for  which  pur- 
pose tlio  leaves  aro  ' applied  to  tbo  WDUDd,  and  OB  infiision 
of  them  is  taken  intenially. 

SAN  BLAS,  a  town  on  tbo  irestern  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  XaliaeOk  fiiroiorlf  the  province  of  Guada- 
Isxsra,  is  sitoaled  on  wn  blend  rnmed  by  two  mouths  of 
the  Rio  Granric  do  Santiago  as  it  enters  the  Pacific.  It  is 
the  seaport  of  Tepic.  ami  llie  chief  maritime  station  in  Xa- 
lisco.  It  stands  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  on  a  very  remarkable  isolated  rock,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  a  low,  swampy,  wooded  plain  or  savannah,  to  the 
heigbl  of  HQ  leet,  ineocesaible  on  three  aides,  and  with  a 
SQifsee  of  sbout  SW  ymds  oeeh  way  \  within  which  limits 
the  town  is  of  course  confined.  From  the  plain,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  under  water,  rise  exhalations  and  mias- 
mata, which  render  the  town  very  unhealthy  by  causing  a  i 
low  lever,  besides  givmg  birtlt  to  myriads  of  mosquitoes  aitd 
sand-Hies.  During  the  rainy  season,  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, the  pleoe  is  perrectly  u'ninhebiteble  from  the  torrents 
of  rtfn.  wMch  deetfoy  too  Iioimm.  and  perfectly  insulate 
the  rock.  At  this  season,  all  the  inhabilanu  who  can  aflurd 
it,  remove  not  only  themselves  but  most  of  their  property 
to  Tepic.  and  the  populntioo  is  in  ft  few  deft  radnoed  A-om 
3000  to  160. 

At  tbo  shore  is  a  village  called  la,  Playa,  inhabited  prin- 
einellr  by  fishermen  end  thoee  eonnosted  with  tbe  anenal. 
whieh,  though  now  in  a  dilaTridated  state,  was  onoeof  ^reat 

importance.  A  good  ropewalk  still  remains.  A  small 
Histuary,  tbe  northern  hranclt  of  the  Rio  Grande,  affords  a 
safe  boai-liarbonr  and  landing-place,  but  the  aiichoraj^e  in 
the  roads,  which  is  commanded  by  two  batteries,  is  much 
exposed  to  westerly  winds.  San  Bias  affords  good  supplies 
of  meat,  firuit,  and  vegetables,  but  tbo  oUmate  is  very  hot  in 
the  sanmer.  81*  iif  N.  let^  lOS"  18'  W.  long.  UiKh- 
water,  full  and  change,  at  9h,  -lOm. :  rise  between  fi  and  7  foet. 

(Captain  Hair's  Suulh  Atrunica;  Captain  Beechey's 
Voyage  In  the  Pacific  ,  s,ii:i!i^  Dirertiont,  &c) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  a  port  in  the  Mexican  dominions, 
in  the  province  of  NewOaHnrnia,on  the  shores  oT  tho  North 
BmiAo.  It  is  only  on  aeoonnt  of  its  sise.  and  tbe  perfect 
seeority  which  it  oflSsrs  to  vossels  of  any  buiden.  that  it 
has  at  present  any  claim  to  notice,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  ii  will  ultimately  arrive  at  greater  im- 
portal  I  I-  ir  iLi  till-  li  i;il;ty  of  itj  soil  and  delightful  cli- 
mate. The  entrance  is  narrow,  lying  between  laud  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  on  the  southern  point  of  which  stands 
a  fort  to  guard  the  peaaagv.  After  running  in  a  westerly 
direeiion  about  six  nilee,  it  divides  into  two  branehes,  one 
extending  30  miles  to  the  south-east  between  two  ridges  of 
hills  with  low  land  at  tbe  base  reaching  to  the  shores  and 
terminating  in  small  winding  creeks;  the  Other  takiui;  n 
northern  direction,  after  about  four  miles  opens  out  iuio  a 
OBpaeions  basin  lo  miles  in  disineter,  ard  after  converging 
to  a  second  straiV  ogoin  expandh  and  is  oonneeied  with 
three  large  rirora,  ealled  Jeso  Maria,  Saeramento,  and 
San  Joachim.  The  greater  part  of  the  south-east  arm  is 
vorv  shallow,  leaving  only  a  narrow  channel  up  the  centre, 
and  the  land ini;  is  had.  There  are  seveial  islands  an<lsO,me 
dangerous  rocks  and  shoals,  but  the  anchorages  are  safe 
and  well  dwltcred.  A  bar  of  sand  lies  eight  miles  off  the 
entianoe,  with  only  25  lo  30  feel  water;  and  with  a  high 
wind  a  heavy  sea  breaks  over  it 

It  is  not  however  de\-oid  of  interest  in  other  respects, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Old  Spaniards 
for  the  charitable  purpose  of  converting  the  Indians  lo 
Christianity.  Their  fort  or  ^truogUuld.  calletl  the  Presidio, 
was  fixed  near  the  entrance,  on  the  southern  shore,  about 
half  ft  mile  inland.  It  ia  a  square  enclosuro,  tbe  sides  of 
yMA  U9  tbool  SOO  yards  in  length,  ftad  nmftlbrawrlj  sur- 


rounded by  a  mud  wall  about  M  feet  high,  pierced  I'ur  mu^ 
kelry.  Against  the  inner  sides  of  these  walls  are  lit 
dwellings  of  the  settlers,  the  centre  being  left  clear  for 
exercise  and  military  evoiutioos.  These  walls  are  now  u 
ruins. 

From  this  primary  settlement  emanated  the  five  folio*- 
ing  missions,  which  were  established  in  various  parts  of  th« 

a<l|acent  cuuntiy  undir  the  protection  of  the  Presidio; — 

San  Francisco,  founded  in  1776;  Santa  Clara,  1777; 
San  Jus^  1797;  Sail  Fnaeisao  Btilno,  1623;  San  Raftst, 

1827. 

As  they  are  nearly  similar  ia  appearance  and  in  their 

political  organization,  they  may  all  come  under  tbe  fol- 
lowing brief  description.  The  most  conspicuous  object  a 
the  church,  around  which  are  congrtgate<i  the  dwellingf 
of  tbe  padres,  and  of  the  soldiers  and  aiiciHlanis  uf  the 
establishment,  which  are  built  with  some  pretensions  to 
order  and  comfort ;  and  al  a  little  diataooe  stand  the  mud 
huts  of  the  Indians,  placed  in  squares  with  great  reirularity. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Indians,  who  are  under  the  ab»>- 
lute  control  of  the  padres,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  take 
care  of  tlie  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  which  consists  the 
wealth  of  the  missions;  the  hides  and  tallow  seat  tu  Mon- 
terey for  shipment  form  their  chbf  source  of  revenue. 
Some  of  the  missions  possess  as  many  as  10.000  bead  «f 
cattle. 

San  Francisco  is  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  the  Presidio,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fcrii  e 
I  plain.  Santa  Clara  is  in  an  extensive  plain  not  fur  from  tbe 
head  of  the  suulheru  unu  uf  tlie  port.  San  Ju»6  is  al  th^; 
foot  of  the  hills  to  the  south-east ;  and  the  two  more  moden: 
missions  are  near  tlw  shores  of  tbe  nortbem  arm.  Supplies 
of  meat  and  vegetables  are  plentifhl,  and  tho  oountiy 
abounds  with  game  and  wild  fowl. 

The  Presidio  is  m  S/**  4S'  N.  lat.  and  122"  26'  W.  long. 
High-wat«ff  at  ftdl  and  dmnn  lOh.  Mm. ;  tho  ria»  is  endtt 
feot. 

(C  i;ii.ii  i  Beech cv  »  Voyage  to  the  Bteific) 
SAN  MARI'NO.  Rnnmuc  or.  tsasasaU  tornloiT,eDiK 
sisting  diielly  of  a  steep  monntain  with  itsoAels  and  vdleys, 

coverinjT  an  area  of  about  27  square  miles.  It  iv  >^:»i:-itod  v»i;l.- 
in  the  papal  province  of  Urbiiio.  and  about  lea  in.le;.  trLOi 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  whole  popuialiun  amounts  l> 
about  7U0U.  The  town  of  San  Marino  stands  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain,  the  aunUHcit  of  which  is  crowned  by  aneU 
castle  with  three  towon,  on  whieh  tho  standatd  of  the  m 
publio  wavos.  The  town  is  ill  built  and  ill  paved ;  the  streeu 
are  steep,  and  only  practicable  for  mules  and  d  <nkc  v.s.  Tiie 
square  before  the  lowu-housc  is  larj^e,  and  coiunuitds  a 
fine  view  of  the  neighbourini;  Apennines.  The  thuich  of 
the  Capuchins  contains  a  fine  painting  representing  the 
Descent  fnta  the  Cross.  Outside  of  the  town  is  il  Borgo.  or 
suburb ;  and  at  the  fbot  of  tho  mountain  are  three  or  fiaur 
villages.  Bomyalle,  Aeqnarira,  Peglie,  See.  The  inhabit- 
ants have  cultivated  every  slip  of  g^round  that  cm  be  made 
productive;  they  make  some  very  ^'ood  wine,  some  u:i,  and 
rear  silk-worms,  the  produ  c  i  f  .v  juch  constitutes  an  article 
of  trade.  They  have  also  ^omc  good  cattle.  They  import 
com  from  the  neighbouring  Papal  Slate. 

Tbe  origin  of  tbe  republic  of  San  Marino  is  lo»t  ia 
the  ohseurity  of  the  dark  at^  Marions,  a  holy  hermit 
from  Dalmalia,  is  said  to  h  ,ve  retired  to  this  mountain 
in  tho  fourth  century  of  tiur  a;ra,  and  alter  his  Uc^lh  a 
church  was  raised  to  his  memory,  and  a  village  grew  up 
round  the  spot,  lo  the  tenth  century  it  became  a  walk<l 
town  by  the  namo  of  '  Pleba  aanti  Marini  oum  OutsilloJ'  It 
seems  to  have  govamod  itself  aa  an  independent  mnnict- 
pality ;  and  woftnd  in  the  twelfth  ceotnry  that  the  eommeoe 
of  San  Marino  purchnscd  some  lands  from  the  neighbour- 
ing counts  of  Montefeltro,  lords  of  Urbmo.  During  the 
Wars  of  the  Guelplis  and  Guilwjlms,  the  people  of  San 
Marino  took  tlie  part  of  the  latter,  together  with  their 
neighbours  of  Montefeltro.and  as  such  were  excommuiucated 
by  Innocent  IV.  Towards  the  end  of  tbe  fourteenth  eea- 
tury.  the  popes,  in  oonseouenee  of  tho  eemkm  made  by 
Rudolph  of  Habsbuig  [Papal  State],  began  to  !icn'l 
rectors  to  the  Homagna.  to  enforce  the  sutcrainship  of  ibc 
[l  ip  il  see  I, vcr  the  towns  and  lords  of  the  ■  [  Uy.  On* 
of  tlicsu  vicars.  Hililebrandious,  bishopof  Arc^zo.  about  th^ 
year  1291,  complained  that,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  t^wo 
of  CSesana.  no  other  place  in  Romagna  would  obey  hia  i^)on^ 
tiona.  This  nelor  appoiatodftooclftiD  Tfaaodanc^eaMnof  8l 
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liMb  Mliii  vioirflivUivdiitnot  of  Montofi)kit,«  vUeh  San 
Marino  WMinetitdcd.    Hie  eommtmo  of  San  Mirhio  being 

summoned,  like  tho  rest,  hy  tho  vicar,  to  pay  certain  duo* 
and  fees,  refused  ;and  the  matter  being  referred  to  alearned 
judge  of  Rimini,  called  Palannedc,  he  decided  that  tliu 
commuDitjr  and  men  of  San  Manno  were  exempt  from  pay- 
mant,  havio|;  baan  of  M  indf|>cndent  of  all  foreign  domi- 
nioo.  a  daeMion  whiah  «a«  eoofirmed  bjr  tbo  vioar  Ibeodo- 
rie  in  a  ebarter  onotad  hf  Dallleo  In  bii'Stoiia  di  San 
Marin"'  Fr:;m  that  time  Snn  Marino  ha*  been  acknow- 
ledged as  an  mdepen<lenl  statu  by  tiie  popes,  although  some 
popes,  or  rather  their  Ict^ates  in  the  Roniujjna,  have  attotnpted 
at  times  to  enforce  their  authority  over  that  little  state,  but 
the  attempt  has  not  been  peraerered  in.  [ALBSBOiri.] 

Wbm  Bonaparta  ovartoiaw  tfaa  wpA  govarnmant,  he 
raapaotod  tha  indapendaiiea  of  Saa  Marino;  and  in  1814. 
when  the  pope  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  the  freedom 
of  the  republic  was  confirmed.  The  l(ni;isliitive  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  threat  council  of  300  an/I m  ,  or  elders,  and 
the  executive  cuiisuts  of  a  senate  of  iN«e1vc,  wtth  a  gunfu- 
loniere,  who  is  changed  every  three  months. 

SAN  REMO,  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  States,  forming 
part  of  tbe  duchy  of  Genoa,  is  boundad  on  lha  north  by  tha 
Maritime  Alps,  wiiieh  divide  it  from  Piedmont,  east  by 
the  province  of  One^ia,  west  by  the  county  of  Nizza  and 
tho  principality  of  Monaco,  and  south  by  the  Mediier- 
r;tnean  Sea.  The  country  partakes  of  the  general  nature 
»f  the  Riviera,  being  occupied  by  offsets  from  tho  Alps, 
wbkb  advance  to  tbe  aea-abore.  and  contain  between  them 
narrow  vallqra  through  which  flow  several  torrents  that 
are  generally  dry  in  summer.  Tbe  lower  bills  and  valleys 
and  the  strips  of  level  ground  along  the  coast  produce  oil, 
oranc;es,  lemons,  and  wine.  The  climate  is  very  temperate 
and  genial,  tbe  thermometer  seldom  fulling  below  tbo 
freexing-point.  Kven  date  trees  bear  fruit  in  uome  favour- 
able spots.  (.Betto\ot^  Fiaggio  neUa  Lifiuria.)  Tbe  popu- 
lation of  the  provinoa  aonalMa  of  tS^M  inhabituiita,  oiMri- 
butad  anuMig  28  aomnrooas. 

Saw  Rbwo.  tha  chief  town,  it  built  on  the  slope  of 
a  ateep  hill  which  rises  from  the  sea-coast;  the  mountains 
forming  a  semicircle  around  and  sheltering  it  from  tho 
ivorth  winds.  Tlie  lower  hills  around  the  town  are  planted  | 
with  olive,  orange,  lemon,  fig,  almond,  and  pomegranate  trees, 
v.  ia>-\\  constitute  the  |Mrinetpal  waaltb  of  tne  inhabitants. 

Tbe  population  of  tbe  town  amounts  to  1 1.ooo.  many  of 
whom  aia  employed  as  aeanen,  and  enjoy  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  honeisiy  and  mildness  of  character.  Murders, 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  other  di»tri(  ts  of  this  roast,  are 
unknown  among  the  natives  of  San  Rcmo.  Before  1707 
San  Remo  had  eighty  large  merchant  vessels,  oio-si  of  which. 
Iieing  pressed  by  the  French  into  tbe  service  for  their  ex- 
peditioa  to  Egypt,  were  loat.  Tbe  town  has  now  hardly  any 
other  hot  coasting  craft,  with  which  it  trades  with  Marseille 
and  Genoa. 

San  Remo  has  a  communal  college  with  about  400 
*>liideiit«,  and  several  churches  and  palaces.  Tho  church 
Deir  Aisunta,  or  Delia  Ccsta,  is  a  fine  structure  orna- 
mented with  several  columns  of  alabaster  and  crowned 
by  a  handsome  dome.  Hm  Phlaoe  Botaa  baa  a  gallery  of 
good  paintings.  The  town  being  fonnerly  defleient  in  good 
water,  has  been  of  late  yearii  abundantly  supplied  with  it 
by  an  aqueduct  through  the  care  of  it<i  intendente,  the 
Avvocalo  Nota,  well  known  for  his  dramatic  works. 

Sail  Retuo  dates  its  origin  from  the  ntntb  century,  having 
been  butlt  below  a  castle  on  the  bill  called  Castrum  S. 
Romub,  ftom  the  name  of  a  bishop  of  Genoa  who  was 
buried  tbore^  and  which  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens. In  the  twelfth  century  San  Remo  was  an  independ- 
ent commtinity  under  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  German 
emperors,  and  in  1170  it  made  an  alliance  with  Genoa  and 
Ni22a  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  respective  shipping 
against  the  Pisans.  In  1199  however  San  Remo  placed 
itself  under  tbe  alliance  of  Genoa,  with  a  raearvation  of  ita 
municipal  ftaochisea  and  immumiqr  fWmi  aihittacy  taxation. 
Tliis  state  of  things,  which  was  common  to  most  towns  of 
the  Riviera,  lasted  tOI  I72ti,  when  the  Genoese  having  laid 
certain  dution  upon  the  latter,  the  people  of  San  Remo  took 
up  arms  and  dismi»sed  the  ma^i.strati?*  sent  hy  Gknoa 
But  through  the  mediation  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the 
former  relations  between  the  metropolis  and  its  depend- 
encies were  re-established.  1  n  1783  bowavar,  in  con^wcjuenco 
of  ftaih  disseosiomk  tha  Oanaaaa  aaat  tu  anned  force  to 
8aa  Braw,  bMlH  aaaafla  to  otamMW  Hm  town,«ail  dopriTwi 
P.a»No.lS79. 


the  eitisena  of  Boak  of  tbaii  privslaiM.  Sooa  time  after 
an  anonymooa  writer  published  'MImoires  touehant  ia 

Superiorit6  Imp^iale  sur  les  villes  de  Gfnes  et  de  San 
Remo,'  Ratisbon,  1768,  in  which,  referring  to  the  old 
suzerainty  of  tlic  ompei  i  j  o\i  r  the  whole  of  the  towns  ol 
this  coast,  be  said  that  Saa  Remo  could  not  be  bound 
by  allegiance  to  Genoa,  httt  was  merely  connected  by  a  aaa> 
veutioo.  Tbe  Genoasa  on  their  side  attamptad  to  wova 
'their  old  high  dominion  over  lha  whola  of  Ltguria mda- 
pcndently  of  the  Empire.*  (Acclnalli,  CmpenHa  dtOt 
Sinrie  dt  Gifn'wa,  vol.  ii.) 

SiMi  rr  1  has  produced  some  learned  men,  among  others 
Miciiel  Angelo  da  San  Remo,  an  Orientalist,  who  lived  m 
tile  sevenieenth  century,  and  Francesco  Maria  Gaudio. 
profesaof  of  matbematics  in  tbe  university  of  Rome,  and 
theautherof  ia«uralvaluablaworics.e8pcciaily  on  hydraulics, 
who  died  in  1703. 

The  only  oilier  place  of  any  importance  in  the  province 
is  Ventimiglia,  the  antient  Albium  Interoelium,  a  well- 
built  town  of  S'OO  inhabitants,  on  the  sca-coasi  at  tbe 
mouth  of  tho  Roia,  and  a  bishop's  see.  The  cathedral*  a 
structure  of  tbe  middle  agsa,  is  »aid  to  be  built  on  tha  Ta> 
mains  of  a  temple  of  Juno  raised  by  tbe  consul  M.  iBni- 
liui,  after  his  last  victory  over  tbeLigurians,  ilc.  187.  (Liv., 
j  39,  c  2.)  The  church  of  St.  Michael  is  partly  built  with 
the  remains  of  a  temple  dtvhcated  to  Ca- .  i-  awA  1' 
The  town  contains  it«vcral  Roman  inscniitions.  Father 
Angelico  Aprosio,  a  native  of  Ventimiglia,  and  a  great 
philolonst  and  .bibliofnpber  of  tho  seventeenth  eaoturjr* 
bequeauad  a  coosiderabw  library  to  the  Aogusttoe  eon- 
vent  in  the  town,  which  was  plunder«$d  of  its  best  works, 
by  the  revolutionists  of  Genoa,  it  is  said,  during  tlie  French 
invasion  in  1797. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Ventimiglia  bad  its  counts,  who 
afterwards  became  feudatories  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  This 
relation  was  confirmed  by  the  diploma  ot  the  emperor  Fra> 
deric  I.,  dated  11 62,  which  granlad  to  the  republic  of  Gaooa 
the  whole  Riviera  from  Monaoo  to  La  Speaia,  as  an  im* 
perial  flef,  saving  the  rights  of  the  lespective  counts  and 
marquises.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Ventimiglia  was  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  Genoa  and  tl»e  Anjou  counts  of 
Provence.  In  April,  179-4,  the  French,  who  had  already 
taken  possession  of  Nizsa  and  Monaco,  appeared  before 
Ventimig^  The  Genoese  governor,  IMX  havin||(  the  means 
of  raaiatanas^  aould  only  Pfotast  against  this  nolatioa  of  a 
aeutnl  tairitmy.  Hie  nandi  than  spread  along  tbo 
Riviera,  from  whence,  two  yeaia  aflar,  they  paaetfatad  into 
the  plains  of  Tjombardy. 

Hetweeti  Ventimiglia  and  San  Remo,  on  a  bill  above  the 
road,  is  the  village  of  Perinaldo,  the  birth-place  of  the  astro' 
nomar  Donenieo Cassini,  and  his  nephew  Maraldi,  likawjaa 
an  aalionomar,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1729. 

The  provinea  of  San  Reno  waa  for  a  long  time  the  ex- 
trcme  boundary  of  tbe  Genoese  territory.  It  has  been  also 
considered,  geographically  speakin^^,  as  the  western  b^^un- 
dary  of  Italy  on  this  side,  tbe  off»ets  of  the  M.rntime  Alps 
from  tbe  group  of  the  Col  di  Tenda  coming  clu6«  to  tbe  sea 
near  Monaco,  and  closing  the  passage,  whilst  the  river  Rela* 
which  desoands  tsom  Tanda,  flows  alons  their  eastern  or 
lulian  base.  [MoMcal  The  eountiy  of  Nissa.  which  liaa 
to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  is  open  on  tbe  side  of  Pro- 
vence, the  Var  being  rather  a  conventional  than  a  geogra- 
phical boundary  In  ;he  Antonine  Itinerary  the  boun* 
dary  between  Italy  and  Gaul  is  placed  at  the  mountain 
summit,  now  called  CoUe  delta  Turoia,  on  the  road  between 
Villafranca  and  Monaoo.  upon  which  a  splendid  trophy  waa 
raised  by  tbe  senate  to  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  hia 
having  finally  subjected  all  the  Alpine  tribes,  of  which  an 
inscription,  given  by  Pliny  (iii.  20),  recorded  the  names.  A 
fragmetit  of  the  in^nptiun,  w  ith  the  words  '  Gentes  Alpine 
devictoD,'  is  seen  upon  a  gate  leading  to  tbe  square  of  8. 
Giovanni  in  the  village  of  Tuibia,  as  well  as  IVagraeiii.s  of 
columiu  and  other  remains.  Tiie  neighbouring  <  ImrcU  was 
built  with  stones  taken  from  the  monument,  the  massive 
round  tower  or  body  of  whichb  that  bam  tha  eoiossal  statiia 
of  Augustus,  still  remained  in  the  seventeenth  eentory,  and 

was  Used  as  a  castle  to  defend  the  pass;  but  Marshal  Villar-s 
in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  blew  up  tbe  greater  part  of  it. 
The  remaining  part  ia  called  hy  tha  nttivaa  *ll  iialbo  di 

Augusto.' 

SAN  SEBASTIAN.  [SsMaiiAiib  Sam.] 

SANA.  rABABIA.1 

SANADQN.  NOKIrETtKNNS.  waa  bam  at 

Vol.  XX.--a  D 
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FblmiMrf  !•«  167S.  Hwriag  entered  ««rlf  into  tb«  wdev  of 
JnuitB.  he  beeaew  prnfaaMr  of  rbetorie  Irat  at  Caen,  and 

afterwards  at  Paris.  On  the  denlh  of  Pire  Ducercaau,  ha 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Pnnco  de  Conti.  thniugh  whote 
influenee  he  becaroi?.  lu  \71h,  librarian  of  the  Coll4g«  de 
Loui*  le  Grand,  which  situalion  h@  held  till  his  death,  Oc- 
tober 23.  1733.  ,  , 

Tbe  Ptira  Saoadon  ma  poMea*ed  or  con&iderubie  erudi- 
tion, and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Huei  and  moat  of 
the  other  learned  men  of  hi*  time.  He  ia  the  author  of  a 
prose  trniishtion  of  Horaro,  'Lea  Po&iea  d'Horace,  di«- 
posAcs  suivaiu  rOidio  rhroiiolomque,  el  traduitcs  en  Fran- 
aa,  avec  den  RciDarque*  ol  die*  Dissertations  critiques,' 
nris  and  Arosterdatn.  1 728.  2  vol*.  4to.  There  is  a  subse- 
qvent  edition  in  8  vola.  ISmo.,  1759.  Thi^  translation  is 
Mter  than  that  of  Daeiar.  and  has  amoothed  tbe  way  for 
following  iransbit.  rs,  but  it  po»eeaea  few  of  the  beauties 
of  Horace.  Sanadon  is  the  author  of  a  LaUn  hariMe  poem, 
•Nicanor  Moricns,"  which  contains  some  pleahing  imiiations 
of  TiMocritus,  Anacrwon,  and  other  Gieek  poet*.  He  wrote 
also  some  Latin  lyric  poems,  •  Carmmuin  Libri  Quaiuor," 
Paria,  1714,  I2ine.i  »nd  translated  the  '  Pervigilium  Ve- 
neria,*  Pariaii  1728.  Dmo.  Many  of  his  Latin  wrs^  and 
Latin  discourses  have  been  pnUiabed  aafimtely.  of  which 
a  detail  !•!  i^ivon  in  Morerfa  •  Dleiiemeii*  Hmorique,'  edi- 
tion i,f  !  7j<J. 

SANCERRE.  {Chke] 

SANCHEZ.  FRANCISCO,  rommonly  called  '  £1  Bro- 
maadt'  an  eminent  eianual  scholar  of  the  aixleenth  century, 
«t»  bora  >t  Lea  Biogaa.  in  the  provinee  of  Bativmadura  in 
Spain,  in  1 523.  He  oommeneed  hb  atudiaa  at  the  nnirer- 
sity  of  Valladolid,  where  he  took  hia  decree  of  baehekr  of 
arts  in  1^5 1.  From  thence  ho  went  to  Salamanca,  where, 
having  been  inoornnrated  in  ilie  university,  be  obtained,  in 
1654,  the  chair  of  rhetoru-,  and  also  taught  Greek  and 
I«tin«ith  the  highest  reputation.    Justus  Lipdu^  Sciop- 

eitw,  and  other  learned  scholars  of  his  time  speak  in  the 
igheat  tema  of  him.  The  former  beatovs  on  him  the 
epitheta  *  divine  *  and  *  admirable.*  and  m  one  of  hia  letters 
(Ad  lUtlnt  et  Hispannt.  p.  t*9)  calls  him  '  Mcrcurius  atque 
Apollo  Hisponis.'  In  1574  Ssnphez  took  the  doctor's  dfj^ree. 
He  had  already  edited  Pcrsiu*.  Fomponuis  Mela,  the  '  Ibis'  of 
Ovidius,  Virgil's  *  Bucolics,*  and  Horace's  '  Art  of  Poetry.' 
He  now  devoted  all  hia  leisure  to  the  eompoeition  of  the 
work  wbidi  gained  him  moat  reputation,  namely,  hia  *  Mi- 
nerva ;  «eti  de  Oanum  IJnt^  LatinmCommentariaa.*  whieh 
eppvarc'd  for  the  flr^t  time  at  Salamanca  in  15S7.  8vo..  and 
was  ofiei;  reprinted  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  more 
lnL.-iU'1-n  times  at  Amsterdam,  1704.  1  7til,  8vo..  with  remarks 
bv  Scioppiusand  luauerout*  annotations  by  James  Vo>jrbroek. 
[PERizo;inus]  Another  edition  was  publiithed  at  Utreeht, 
179A.  wtlb  the  additiooa  of  Sveraid  Seheid.  The ' Minerva' 
f«  a  irork  in  whIeh  tbe  ntea  of  Latin  a3rntax  are  explained 
by  means  of  quotations  from  the  classic  authors.  It  gained 
its  author  ^reat  reputation  amonif  the  learned  of  his  time. 
In  Sanrhe/.  resii,'iied  the  chair  of  rlu  i  :  -  m  favour  of  hi« 
son-in-law  Bartholomi^  de(Je»pedea,and  re^iervcd  for  himself 
tboso  of  Latin  and  Greek  p^rammar,  which  he  filled  till  the 
time  of  bis  death.  Sanchez  died  on  the  I7th  January. 
>60l,  at  the  age  of  77,  and  was  buried  in  the  chni^  of  tbe 
convent  of  San  Francisco.  Beaidea  the  abova<«enliooed 
he  wrote  the  followint;  works :— *  Vene  brevisqae  Oram- 
nialiccs  Latinai  Iiisiitutiones '  (Salamanca,  15s7,  &vo.), 
which  be  itubiKequently  published  in  Spanish  under  tbe 
title  '  Arte  para  saber  Latin'  (Sal..  1695,  tivo  );  '  Gramma- 
ticm  Gimcm  Compendium'  (Salam..  169-2,  Ajatv.,,  1681, 
•vo.);  *Db  Arte  bicendi,'  Salam..  1656;  '  De  Inierpre- 
taitdis  Auetoribus,  sive  de  Bxeiciuiione,*  Antw^  168S  and 
1692;  *  Parado.xa.'  Antw.,  1582,  8vo. ;  '  Organum  Dialeo- 
tieum  et  Rhotoiicum."  Salam..  liss,  H\o.;  '  De  Nonnullis 
Porphyrii  aliorumque  in  Dialoctica  Errunbus  Scholm  Dia- 
lecticsD,'  Salam.,  1688  and  1.VJ7.  He  also  published  a  very 
learned  Commentary  on  the  '  Emblenis*  of  Andrea  AU-iati, 
Lejfden.  I663 ;  on  the  '  Sylvai'  of  Anaelu  Poliiiaiio,  Salam., 
1A54;  on  tbe  Poena  of  inan  de  Mimm  (MMaji  en  tbe 
works  of  Gareilaao  de  la  Vega,  Salam.,  1574.  All  hia 
tninor  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  'Minerva.'  were 
cullecied  and  publi^ihed  at  Geneva  in  1766,  4  vols.  8vo. ; 
prefixed  1 1  the  first  volnnw  ia  the  lift  of  the  mtthor  by 
Qregorio  Mayans. 

Samcbis*  Francisco,  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived 
•I  toe  aame  time  aa  the  auUect  of  the  preoadiog  arttde^  haa 
eftea  been  miataken  Ibr  hun.  He  vie  ham  ef  i^iwiah 


parenta,  but  embrace  1  the  Chrtstiau  religion.  H«  d*ed  ia 
1632.  His  works,  among  whieh  ia  a  valuable  Commentai; 
on  the  Physics  of  Ariatoue^  warn  publiahed  after  Iki*  deaib, 

Toolouse,  1638,  4to. 

SANCHEZ,  THOMAS,  a  learned  fbeologian,  was  bom 
at  Cordova  in  1650,  of  noble  parents.  At  the  age  of 
teen  lie  entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  cour^:  ,f 
time  became  director  of  the  noviciate  at  Granada,  lin 
reputalion  Ibr  aanetitv  and  theological  learning  was  suib 
that  he  me  ooosulted  on  difficult  eaaea  of  oonacieDM  bj 
persona  from  all  paru  of  Spain  and  Italj.  Thia  indoeed 
liim  to  write  l  o  *  Di  ^putationes  do  Sanclo  Matrimuiiii  Saci- 
meiito,'  winch  liu  .atended  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  cud- 
fe?sors.  This  work,  in  which  the  author  displ.ssc  l  irrea: 
learning,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  auiaiadver»ioa 
(Bayle's  Diet.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  46),  owing  to  the  free  manner 
in  whieh  the  intpeet  m  tmted.  It  waa  first  printed  at 
Geneva,  180S,  Iblio.  and  haa  aubsequently  gone  throut^ 
fifteen  different  editions.  Healsowrote'OpusMornle  n  Pii- 
cepia  Decalogi,'  Mad,  1CI3;  and  '  Consilia,  se\i  Upu&cuta 
Moralia,"  LyoiL,  i'..l.i-;-,  S';iiirluz  died  ISth  Ma>,  ISlOy  at 
Granada,  where  he  was  interred  with  great  pomp. 

SANCHEZ  DE  ARE'VALO.  RODRrGQ, 
known  a«  Rodeiietia  Senetiaa»  a  Spanish  prelateb  mmeh : 
mired  for  hia  wtilinea  on  eecleiwaneal  history  ntid  olber 
subjects,  was  born  at  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva.  in  the  diocese 
of  Segovia,  in  1404.  After  reoeiving  his  clasiieal  edur?- 
tion  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  obtaining  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  he  entered  the  church,  and  was  made  suc- 
cessively arcbdeaoon  of  Trevino  in  the  diocese  of  Burgo». 
dean  of  Le«m».and  dean  of  Seville.  About  144(^  JobnlU 
king  ttf  Cbstile,  wiahing  to  aond  an  ambaaaador  to  Predene 
HI.,  chose  Sanchez  for  that  purpose.  Sancbes  succeeded 
so  well  in  the  object  of  bis  mis.siun,  that  when  Calixtus  III. 
became  pope,  he  was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  of  (Ja^lilc  to  cl 
g;ratulale  his  holiness  on  his  aooesston.  In  all  bis  eiubo^-Me^ 
Sanchei  made  Latin  harangoeato  the  dillwent  {Hioc^  to 
whom  ha  waa  lent.  Tbeie  oafaagoea  «re  itiU  pteeemd  in 
manuscript  in  the  Vatiean  libra^.  On  the  ■eeemien  of 
Paul  II.,  Sanches,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  his 
predecessor  to  settle  at  Rome,  was  appointed  by  that  popu 
governor  of  ihe  castle  of  St.  Aiigelo,  and  keeper  of  tbi- 
jewels  and  treasures  of  lite  Rumau  church ;  and  in  cou^^•> 
of  time  promoted  to  the  bishoprics  of  Zamora,  Calabi>rra. 
and  Palenoia,  which  be  however  governed  without  quitting 
Rome.  He  employed  all  the  time  he  eoold  apare  from  b» 
official  duties  in  composing  several  works,  most  of  win,  b 
have  never  been  printed.  He  died  at  Rome,  Oct.  4th.  147^'. 
and  was  interred  in  tbe  church  of  Smitiago  dei  Sfta^uoli. 
Ue  wrote  the  following  works  : — '  Spoculuut  ViUb  Uuman.i', 
&c.,'  being  a  treetise  on  morals,  divided  into  two  bonks,  m 
which  very  heavy  ceitaure  ia  passed  on  the  clergy,  Rome, 
1468,  folio;  *Epistola  de  Bxpngnatwne  Nigropontis,'  fulu>, 
without  date,  but  probably  l^fore  the  author's  death. 
'Corapendiota  Historia  Hispanica*  (Rome,  1470, 4to.>,  de- 
dicated to  Henry  IV.  of  Casiih?:  this  was  subsequcutiy 
lopnuted  in  the  eollectioii  entitled '  Ut*panta  Illastrat.3,' 
by  Andrea  Schott.  vol.  i.  (Frankfort,  1603 >.  '  Libtr  d* 
OriguM  ao  Differentia  Pnncipatua.  &c.,'  being  a  tfeatise 
whaieln  tlie  author  Uhonrs  to  prove  the  auprcma<7  ef  the 
pope  over  all  other  aovereignib  Reme^  1881.  Be  alao  wrote 
many  more  worb  on  difi'erent  subjeets,  which  are  atiU  ia 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library,  ami  thecatalofjue  of  wbi^ 
may     seen  in  Nicolas  Antonta, '  iiib.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  -J9r. 

SANCHUNLATHON.  a  Phojnician  writer.  wbo>e  era 
is  not  certain:  some  make  him  a  contemporary  <>f  qaeea 
Semiramis  (Euseb.,  Pr^,  Evmg.,  i..  p.  31 ;  v.,  p.  496): 
and  others  say  that  be  lived  about  the  lime  of  the  Tmjaa 
war.  (Purpliyr.  ap.  Euseb.,  L  e. ;  Suidas.  a.  v.  "Lerfxuna^wtt.) 
HLs  bii  timlace,  according  to  tho  sjeneral  opiniou,  «  a.s  }Wr>- 
tus,  though  AlhensBus  (iii.,  p.  126.  where  however  the  oi>n»- 
mon  reading  is  Yjovvxai^wv)  iin<l  .Suidas  call  him  a  T'.naii 
He  waa  the  contemporary  of  Adoniiibnaa,  a  kiny  of  B>  bk<«. 
to  whom  be  was  engaged  y  secretary ;  and  a  was  at  tW 

tapMatof  thia  Jriflf  that  he  wnie  hia  pcincipalwiQvk.  Soidki 
nantiena  the  titna  of  two  worka  of  Sanehoniatlkon,  en* 

called  wtfjc  T^c 'EpfioC  ^vfnoKo-fin :  ;inotli,  r  \ '-;  r-r-mnj  srw- 
Xoyiu.  .\thona)us  speaks  of  <l»oa  «usa  of  Sanchviiu^ihoii.  »,/ 
'  A.  History  of  I'litrnicia,'  whicli  by  other  aotient  wrrt  rs 
called  4»cw*Hcucq  iaTopia.  or  ^oiviKiov  StuiKoyia.  (Porphyr.,  D 
Abttin.  ab  Antnu  n.,  p.  94 :  ThLodofet,  p.  S4.)  But  these 
three  titles  probably  «/er  to  diSeraBt  pertieBaof  the  aaw 
,«ork,  naiM^,  to  hi  Hiitoiy of  Aairicin ' i« «kiek  k 
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osrribecl  tho  relig^ious  as  well  u  the  profkne  hiftory  or  hit 
wn  country,  and  ilso  the  theolo;^}'  of  Egypt.  He  w  «aid  to 
ave  derived  most  of  his  infortnation  from  the  hotiks  of 
'auiit  (Hermes),  or  from  Hierombal.  a  pnesl  of  ibe  god 

tvut  (perhaps  Jehovah) ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  same  as 
crobaal  (Gideon)  in  tbe  iwok  of  JSh4|w»  8«whuBi»UMn 
lutt  hun  lived  in  Hi*  ibuneomh  eentwf  twfera  the 
!hrutian  lera.  But  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these 
nd  similar  conjecturc<i ;  and  some  critic*  have  gone  so  far 

!o  deny  the  exiilenco  i  r  Siir.rhuniathon. 

The  original  works  of  Sanchunialbon,  wbioh  were  wntjen 
1  the  Pboonioian  language,  are  now  k»t,  and  even  the 
ntients  who  speak  of  tbem  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
cquminted  with  them  in  tbe  original  language,  bat  tb^ 
peak  of  a  Greek  translation  made  by  Philo  of  Byblus,  a 
rammarian  who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Rrsl  cen- 
i:  y  of  our  nra.  The  oriKinul  work  of  Sanchuiiiathon  is 
lui  lo  have  consisted  of  ei!j;hi  books  (I'orphyr.,  Dt  Abiti- 
ent.,  ii..  p.  94).  but  the  translation  of  Philo  was  divided  into 
ine  books.  (Euseb.,  Prtgp.  Evang..  i.,  p.  31.)  Tbe  work 
f  Buaebiu*  Just  referred  to  contains  a  consi4entU«  (rag- 
lent  of  the  hiitoiT  of  Sanchunialbon,  which  gives  an  ao- 
ount  uf  the  gods  of  the  Phtenicians  and  Egyptians,  and  till 
rilhin  tlic  la-st  few  years  this  and  .v  it  her  fragments,  as 
ranslateii  by  Plulo,  were  the  only  parts  of  tbe  work  of  8an- 
huniathon  which  were  known.  A  very  useful  edition  of 
noflo  fragments  was  published  at  Leiptig.  in  182fl,  by  J.  C. 
Hvlli,  under  the  title  '  Sanchuniathonis  Berytii  FraglMlltn 
e  Cosmogonia  et  Theolui^ia  Phcenicium,  Gr.  et  I^t.  recof  n. 
mend,  not,  set,  Scaligeri,  Bocharti,  Q.  J.  Vossii,  Curaber- 
indi  aliorumquc  perroult.  suisque  anirodv.,  illu!iir.  .).  C. 
)rcUi.'  Bui  lit  tbe  year  1836  a  MS.  containinf;  tbe  whole 
f  iho  nine  books  of  Philu's  tran>lation  of  Sanchuniathon 
n<  <li<;roT(>red  in  the  coovent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Meiinhao, 
\  the  province  «f  Botra  Deuro  e  Minho  in  l^ortngnl,  1^ 
;uloael  Pefeiro ;  or  aeeofdlng  to  mImi^  by  a  Gertnan  sur- 
eon.  The  discovery  of  so  important  a  work  created  a  great 
ensation  ihrou^liout  Enrope,  hut  tl,-  opinions  of  scholars 
'cre  divided  ;  some  declared  liie  work  to  be  a  forgery  of 
'hi!'),  while  others,  and  especially  Grolefend,  exerted  their 
UQoiit  to  prove  that  tbe  work  was  tbe  real  translation  of 
lanchuniathon  madebf  Philo.  Tbe  eontroversy  iraa  at  the 
ine  carried  on  with  greet  seal  in  Germany,  and  the  rusult 
'•A.  that  at  last  almost  oil  scholars  agreed  that  the  work 
i  spurious.  In  1836  Wa'.^enfeld  l  ublished  a  Gerinai;  Iransla- 
ion  of  it,  with  an  introductory  discour>-e  by  Grolefititi.  under 
';e  title  '  Hanchunialhon's  Urgeschickte  der  Phoeniiior.  in 
inem  Au>zuge  aus  der  wieder  aafgefundenen  Hund»cUnft 
on  Pbilo's  voUsiand.  Ueberaefsttl^(  nebst  Beuierkuagen 
on  Fr.  Wannfeid  mit  einem  Voniwle  von  O.  F.  QioteCind, 
Hit  einem  FWesimde,'  Hanover,  1836.  Tho  yeer  ftHowing 
here  appeared  'Sanchuniathonis  Historiarum  Ph«Bnici« 
bros  novom,  Qwere  versos  &  I'liilone  Byblio.  cdidit  Lati- 
aque  versione  tl«)navit  F.  Wai^enffld.'  Hremtt,  I8:c  ^^(J  ; 
nd  anotherGermaa  translation,  '  8anchuniatbon'»  I'iicKni- 
ische  Geschichtc  :  nach  dcr  GrieeblMlMI  Bearbeituns;  des 
*bilovon  BjUoe  inaOentsrhu  iiberMW^iBlt  eiaer  Vorfede.' 
iBbeek.  1897.  8fo.  Compare,  on  SanehonietiMNt  In  general, 
.  A.  Fabrieuii?,  *  Biblioth.  Grace.,'  vul.  !.,  p.  222.  &c. :  mid 
espectin  u'  the  controversy  on  the  new  discovcrv,  C.  L.  Grote- 
end. '  Die  Sanchnniatlionische  Streitfrage  narh  un(jedriK-k 
en  Bnefengewurdigt,' Hanover.  lH3r,,bvo. ;  Schmidt, ' Der 
leuentdcckte  Sanofauniathon,  cin  Briefweehael,'  Altona, 
838.  ava;  and  Morete,  *  Die  Pbonisler,*  bl  |18, 

BANCROFT.  WILUAM.  bom  1818.  died  1883,  tn 
eminent  and  learned  prelate  of  the  Ent^lish  church,  was 
>orn  at  Fresinufleld  in  SuO'ulk,  and  being  remarked  while 
it  school  for  his  pn-ty  and  extraordiiuiry  powers  und  aitain- 
ncnts.  was  eariy  destined  for  tbeehnrrh,  and  sent  to  stndy 
n  Emmanuel  College,  Cambrtdce.  He  was  living  in  the 
Univenity  in  1642,  but  ho  toon  naer  ioet  bio  ibUowahip  at 
Bmnanttel  in  eonsequeneo  of  lifi  reAoal  to  tnketbo  Solemn 
League  nnd  Covenant. 

While  in  tlie  University,  he  was  a  most  diln^eiii  hUici.i, 
We  are  not  infornifd  what  ha  did  from  the  time  when  he 
ost  his  fellowship  to  the  return  of  tbe  king,  but  it  was 
lu  ring  this  period  that  he  prodaoed  his  work  entitled  '  Mo- 
lern  Policies  and  Practieetk*  AWOrk  containing  statements 
)f  general  principles  in  poHtlee.  bot  intended  plainly  to  bear 
HI  the  ]>revalent  doctrines  and  principles  of  tlu'  tl:iv.  Some 
[>arl  of  tile  lime  was  spent  abroad.  A  liuk  Lcforo  the 
kmsj's  return,  he  wan  in  Kn-im  i,  ni  'l  choiien  one  of  th o 
Doiveiaity  preachers;  in  the  same  year  be  iraa  eoltote<l  to 


the  rectory'  of  Hou!?hton-le- Spring,  and  made  a  prebctidary 
of  the  church  of  Durham.  Hi*  ri»ie  waa  now  rapid:  in 
IfiO'i  he  was  made  master  of  Bmmanuel;  in  16G3.  dean  of 
York  ;  in  1664.  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  in  l&fiS,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury;  and  in  1678,  arohbislwp  of  Canterbury. 

While  in  this  Iqgb  dignilT.  be  performed  manv  uaeful 
mrka.  Bui  •  ehnngo  was  at  band.  King  Jauea  It.  ibund 
no  countenance  from  tbo  archbishop  in  his  designs  to  intro- 
duce popery,  nor  passive  acquiescence;  and  when  he  bad 
issued  his  d*  '.n  ;ai  m  for  liberty  of  conscience,  uiiil  required 
tbe  clergy  to  publish  it.Sanerofl  refused,  and,  acruiupanied 
by  six  other  biabopa,  presented  a  petition  to  tbe  king  against 
the  dedaralaon.  Tikia  petition  was  treated  aa  a  libel,  and 
the  seven  prolatoa  wore  OMsnitled  to  tbe  Tover,  h«t  «o 
their  trial  were  acquitted.  In  the  same  year  he  woa 
much  employed  in  endeavouring  to  elTecl  a  comprehension 
of  the  dissenters  and  the  churrli.  He  concurred  in  the 
declaration  for  a  free  parliament,  wheu  Kiug  Janicii  lud 
withdrawn  himself,  but  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  were  declared  king  and  queen,  he,  together  with 
several  other  of  ttw  prelates  and  many  of  tlie  inferior  clei]gy, 
refused  to  acknowledge  tbem  as  aiMh,  aiid  he  in  eomo- 
quenoe  deprived  of  his  dignity, 

TiUotson  was  nominated  tils  successor:  and  as  to  San- 
eroft  hiOBsolf,  be  did  not  long  survive.  Retiring  to  Fres- 
ingMeld,  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  lived  there  in  a  slate  of 
great  sedusion  till  his  deatb,  which  occurred  on  November 
t{4,  1698.  Ho  traa  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  that  |>laee, 
under  a  lomlK  the  inscription  on  which,  written  by  himself, 
is  charaeteriatio  and  remarkable: — 'William  Sancrofl,  born 
111  this  parish;  afterwards,  by  tbe  providcii  f  Ood,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  at  last,  deprived  of  ull  ulatli  he  could 
not  keep  with  a  ijood  conscience,  returned  hitlier  to  end  his 
life,  and  profesiicth  here,  at  the  foot  of  liis  tomb,  that  as 
nakod  he  came  forth,  SO  nakod  Im  BIMt  return,  the  Liwd 
gave,  and  the  Liord  hath  taken  atmy  (M  tbo  Loid  pIenM8i 
SO  things  come  to  pass),  bleoaed  bo  tho  namo  of  the  Lord. 
There  is  more  of  it.  but  this  is  the  most  striking  part 

SANCTIFICATION,  a  terra  in  Theology,  denoting  tbe 
highest  Christian  attainment;  the  state  of  those  who  are 
perfectly  pure  and  holv,  having  tost  the  inclination  to  vice, 
and  are  wholly  devoted  to  virtue  and  godliness.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  produee<l  by  the  SMcial  opention  of  tho  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  ensue  up  n  j ustineBlton. 

SA'XCTIUS.  [SkKCHKz"' 

SANCi  O  iilUS.  tho  Laiiiiized  form  of  ihi  i  ome  of  an 
eminent  Italian  physician,  who  was  called  i  l  is  owTi 
language  Ssntorio.  He  was  born  in  atCa|M  d'  Isiria* 
studied  medicino  OWl  look  his  degree  at  Padua,  and  then 
setUodol  Vooieo  » pnstitionort  whora  ba  bad  oonaider- 
ablo  aaoeaiB.  In  1811  be  was  recalled  to  Ftadua,  and  ap* 
pointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  raedirine  in  that  uni- 
versity. He  there  coromencfd  a  series  of  observations  on 
insensible  prr  ]iir  ;ion,  which  have  made  his  name  known 
throughout  Europe,  even  among  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  tbe  medical  profession.  *  For  the  better  carrying  on  these 
expettOMnlBt'  aava  AddiaoOt  in  the  jjpwMer.'  No.  2«.  *ha 
contrive*!  n  earlain  nMthematieal  ehair,  whieb  was  ao  artii> 

ciall\  hun  r  upon  ^p^ings  that  it  wo  jl  l  wcijfh  anything  as 
well  us  ti  pair  of  scales.  By  this  mcdiu  he  discovered  how 
many  ounces  of  his  fond  passed  by  perspiration,  what  (4uatt- 
tityof  It  was  turned  into  nourishment,  and  lu>w  much  went 
away  by  tbe  other  ebannels  and  diilribMtioBtof  natlira.'  Ho 
oootinned  to  ioetiBO  at  Padua  to  nunwiOM  ondioncoi  for 
thirteen  years,  nntil  his  repntatiott  eeoaaioniof  his  being  fro* 
quentlysent  for  to  Vt  turi-  hv  the  people  of  distinction  in  that 
city,  he  resigned  his  ciiair,  in  ordev  to  dedicate  all  Irs  umv 
to  rae<lical  practice.  His  resignation  was  acct]ite<l,  but  the 
salary  coatinued ;  and  with  this  testiuioiiv  of  the  publio 
esteem  be  removed  and  settled  finally  at  Venice,  where  ho 
diod  in  1836.  aovontjr'ivo.  A  OMrble  alaiuo  «ao 
ereetedtohvfccoanr  intiioeMatarof  tbeServiloa,  vbare 
hi'  wn'j  intc  Ti  f!;  and  the  College  of  Physicians  nt  Venice, 
jii  rulur.i  fur  a  Icijacy  ■wh4ch  he  bcquealhud  tlieiu,  an- 
nually commemorale  liim  inaln  ulit  ly  harangue.  Ho 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  1,  *  uethodus 
vitandorum  Brroruro  omnium  qui  in  Arte  Medict  oon- 
tingmol  Libri  XVh'  Venet.»  1668.  foi..  and  soveral  times 
repmtod.  Heller  givea  a  ahert  anatyaia  of  lU  oontenu 
UiiMiolh.  .^fr;l!c.  PracL,  torn.  ii..  p.  351),  says  that  there  ia 
much  useful  uiaiier  in  it,  and  calls  it '  mOf^ni  moment 
o[iui.  otsi  raro  citatur.'  2,  ' Commontarius  in  Artoin  M  di 
einaleni  Galeni,'  Vwiot.,  1618.  fal   *FuiiMioiuui  opus, 
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ny»  HftUer, 'ut  tadiuin  l«oUonU  vix  feras.'  3. 'Ar«  de 
BMtic<  Ifedieins  8«eliMiibiHi  Aphorismorum  Scptem 
eomprohensa,'  Venet.,  1614,  ISmo.  This  uUwvork  by 
which  his  name  is  beat  known,  of  vlitdb  there  «ei«  niiin*- 

roua  editions,  and  which  was  tian^lated  into  leveral  modern 
lanj^uages.  The  latest  edition  ibat  the  writer  has  seen 
quoted  is  that  with  a  Commentary  by  A.  C  Lorry,  Paris, 
1 770,  12mow  Tbme  is  a  Freneh  traosUtioQ  bj  Le  Breton, 
Fkrts,  1 722,  Svowand  hf  Pierre  Nogufli,  1719^  Itao,  S  vola. ; 
an  luliaii  one  be  F.  Cbiori.  Venice,  1743;  •  German  one, 
Bremen,  1 736.  8to.  ;  and  an  English  one.  Lond.,  1676, 12mo^ 
and  another  by  Dr.  Quincy,  third  edit..  Lond..  1723.  Svo. 
It  coniainii  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  observations  made 
upon  the  weight  of  his  own  bMy,  and  tho  external  causes 
wntch  influenced  its  increase  or  diminution.  He  treats 
especially  of  insennble  perspiration,  on  the  due  amount 
or  wliich  he  makes  health  and  rtiinwe  depend.  There  is 
much  curious  and  valuable  mattar  in  tbe  work,  though 
the  advances  of  modem  science  bavatlliowti  some  doubt 
upon  the  infallibility  of  some  of  bis  aphorisms.  He 
unquestionably  conferred  a  benefit  on  medical  science  by 
diraetins  the  obsmations  of  medical  men  to  the  functions 
of  thvakin ;  but  unfortunately  the  doctrines  were  extended 
much  too  far ;  and  coinciding  with  the  medianical  princi- 
ples which  were  coming  into  vogue  after  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  with  the  chemical 
notions  which  were  not  yet  exploded,  they  contributed  to  com- 
plete the  establishment  of  the  kumonU  pathotogy,  under 
tiie  shackles  of  which  the  practice  of  madieioe  continued 
idnoat  to  our  own  timei.  4,  *  Commentarioa  in  Primum 
Pen  Priroi  Libri  Canonis  Avicenn*,'  Venet,  16S6,  fol.  '  Me- 
morabile  opus,'  says  Haller, '  plenumque  propriorum  in- 
ventorum  et  eogitationum  apud  ain  inn  i:i  primum  nala- 
rum.*  In  it  he  describes  an  in»trurocnt  that  he  had  in- 
Tented  for  measuring  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  several  new 
ioatrnmenU  of  awfary.  He  was  abo  the  first  physician 
who  attamplad  to  measure  by  the  thermometer  (than  newly 
invented)  the  Iieat  of  the  skin  in  different  diseases,  and  at 
different  periods  of  the  same  disease.  5.  'Commeniartus  in 
I'nmam  Sectionem  Aphorismorum  Hippocralis,'  W-net.. 
1629,  bvo.  A  work  not  of  much  vuliru.  6.  '  Liber  de  Rti- 
madiorum  Invention^  Venet.,  1(",2'1,  hvo.,  contains  nothing 
teflurkableexoapt  the  acoaunt  of  some  post  mortem  «tami- 
nationa.  A  letter  by  Sanctorius, '  De  Calculo,'  is  inserted 
in  Jo.  van Beverwyck's '  De  Calculo  Renura  ct  Vesica?  Liber 
Singularia,  cum  Epistolis  et  Consultatioiubus  Ma^norum 
Virurum,' Lugd.  Bat..  Iti.lg,  12mo.  All  in-  m  rks  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  fuurvolumes,  41o..  \  ttict.,  1660. 

SANCTUARY,  in  English  law,  a  con^^ecrated  place 
whidi  givea  protection  to  a  criminal  taking  refuge  thata. 
Hie  word  alao  signifies  tbo  privilege  of  sanetuaiy,  which 
was  granted  by  the  king  for  the  protection  of  ihi:  life 
of  au  ofTendvr.  Among  the  Saxons  the  pnuk-ge  of 
sanctuary  was  regulated  by  lav,  and  all  persons  were 
prohibited  from  violating  it  by  taking  away  or  oaolest- 
mg  the  offender,  who  had  a  right  to  remain  in  f-anc- 
tuaij  thirtj  daya.  after  wbieh  he  was  to  be  delivarad  aafe 
to  nia  ralatioiia.  The  hntitotion  waa  probably  benalleial 

in  those  timfs.  If  t:iok  nwnv  fmm  jinrt.r^  t!ic  'importunity 
of  aven^iii^  iheir  wrongs  u|>ou  ihu  ollundcr,  and  t^uve  him 
time  to  collect  the  mulct,  'whu  h  was  then  tlit  1'  y  il  y  en  il;y 
for  many  crimes.  Tbesame  cusiom  prevailed  after  the  Con- 
quest ;  but  under  the  dooainlon  of  the  Normani  tbact  ajipear 
early  to  have  existed  two  Undaof  aanstnafy*  one  general, 
whieh  belonged  to  every  ehnreb,  and  another  peealiar, 
which  commenced  .md  its  forri^  ii  n  prnnt  h\  charter 
from  the  kinjj;.  Tins  jiecuii.ir  sa:i<;luai'\'  ciiulu  not  be 
claimed  by  pri  v  r:;i:i  ii  onlv,  and  il  v  ,s  ■.•.'nn  iiur cssary  that 
it  should  be  supported  by  usage  within  legal  in&mury.  and 
al  ivance  before  the  justices  in  eyre.  These  two  kinds 
differed  from  each  ethat  with  mMOt  to  lome  of  thair  pcivi- 
tagaa.  The  aaneial  aanetoaiy  amrdad  a  tefbee  to  those 
only  who  had  been  guilty  of  capital  felonies.  On  reaching 
it,  the  felon  was  bound  to  declare  that  he  hw\  committed 
felony,  and  came  to  save  his  life.  If  ho  nc^flcctwl  ;  i  1  i 
this,  he  mtgltt  immediately  be  dragged  from  the  place. 
After  this  declaration,  he  had  the  option,  within  forty  days, 
either  of  lurrendering  himaelf  to^ustioaborof  atating  ba&re 
the  eoroner  the  partijBiilar  dreunwtaneea  of  his  oflenoe.  and 
lakini^the  oath  of  abjuration,  by  which  he  sworo  ''nrli'.wi' ii  ta 
leave  Erijjlaiul,  and  never  to  return  without  thr  ktit;^'},  per- 
mission. The  f:n>.e'.i ucncn  lit  ah]  11  [  a  1  ion  was  the  attainder 
af  bis  blood,  aud  the  couse^jueat  forfoiture  of  all  bia  gooda 


and  chattels.  After  taking  the  oath,  a  port  was  aaaigoed  u 
bim  by  wbieh  to  quit  the  ftiagdoio.  and  a  certain  time  «u 
ailowed  fer  thia  purpoae.  It  seems  however  tbet  if  lis 
raftiied  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  the  lay  officers  had  no  ao- 

thority  to  remove  bim  ;  and  in  case  the  spiritual  authoriiii-; 
declined  to  act,  there  were  no  means  of  removing  him  c\ 
cept  by  starvins^  him  out    If  during  the  fjrty  days,  or  al 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  during  his  journey  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  quitting  the  realm,  be  was  legally  ^MMded  against, 
e  might  plead  bia  nivii^  of  sanctuary  to  an  appeal  or 
indictment  A  peculiar  sanctuary  might,  if  such  privilege 
was  granted  by  the  <  haner,  affoni  a  place  of  refuge  even  lur 
Ihotm  who  had  commitlcd  high  or  petty  treason  ;  and  a 
party  escaping  thither  might,  if  he  cho^e.  remain  undis- 
turbed for  lite.  He  still  however  had  the  option  to  tak« 
the  oath  of  abjuration  and  quit  the  realm.  Sanetaacy 
saema  in  iieith<>r  case  to  have  been  allowed  as  a  proteetiaa 
to  tboae  who*  escaped  firon  the  sheriff  after  being  deli- 
vered to  bim  for  the  purpose  of  execution.  It  appears  also 
that  it  was  not  allowed  in  oas«b  of  sacrilege.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  at  the  time  when 
the  religious  bouaea  were  dissolved,  several  statutes  were 
passed  (26  Henry  V]II„e.  13;  27  Henry  VIIL,  c.  19;  .T2 
Henry  VIII.,  e.  12).  whieh  regulated,  limited,  and  partially 
abolished  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  both  as  regarded  tw 
rniiiilx  r  and  clas-ses  of  criminals  entitled  to  it,  and  also  the 
places  po&oesfting  the  privilege.  Finally,  by  21  James  I., 
e.  28,  s.  7,  it  was  enacted  that  no  sanctuary  or  privilege  of 
sanctuarv  should  thereafter  be  admitted  or  ailowed  in  any 
case.  [AsYLUK.] 

(Reeves's  Hitton/qfthe  En^igk  Lmi  Oomyn**  D^e^ 
tit. 'Abjuration;'  4  Bl.,  Com.) 

SAND.  A  mass  of  any  comminuted  minerals  is  in 
popular  language  called  sand  ;  but  the  most  abundant  in- 
gredient in  the  extensive  saoHsof  the  l  tt^,  aBa-ahBiait 
river-bankai  andaoU,  i>  granahtr  quaru  or  Hint. 

Little  attention  hu  been  paid  by  geologiata  to  this  abun- 
dant covering  of  the  earth's  surface.  Most  of  the  sands 
which  we  observe  are  the  ruins  of  disintegrated  rocks ;  red. 
white,  grey,  black,  according  to  the  rocks  fri  ni  \vji.ch  they 
were  derived.  On  examining  these  rocks  themselves,  ve 
find  them  composed  of  grains  of  such  sand,  not  crysiallixed 
gvains,  bat  worn  and  rounded  on  their  anrftcea  like  souU 
pebhica.  The  parte  of  theaa  aelid  raeka  then  liave  once 
existed  as  mere  loose  sand,  and  wc  seem  to  return  in  a  ctrele 
to  the  point  of  departure.  The  on;?tn  of  sand  is  however 
seen  in  volcanic  dust  atnl  asties  -in  the  dismtc^rdtion  of 
graniiio,  porphyritic,  and  other  pyrogenous  rocks ;  the  aggre- 
gation of  them  is  easily  understood  by  examining  roilUtonc 

Srit,  new  ted^andatoM*  «r  the  |^>de-FoaiainbieMi;  and 
be  diaintegfation  of  aanditonea  ia  too  eomnMm  a  pheoe* 
menon  in  Enijliiih  Gothic  buildings. 

Soil  often  contains  sand,  though  the  subjacent  slmtu,  be 
wholly  calcareous  or  finely  arg; uc, Tins  is  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  same  order  a»  \hc  accumulation  of  detritus 
(boulders,  gravel,  clay,  &c.)  in  situations  far  from  the  na- 
tive plaae  <»  each  natenala.  Itprovea  that  the  aurftee  has 
been  travefaed  by  eorrenta  of  water;  and  there  can  he  little 
doubt  in  the  rni;!'-!  of  an  r.ljs.Tv'n:::  a-„'rif-u!turi'it,  that  these 
washings  of  tikc  earth  s  suriace,  by  mixing  tualenals  of 
different  qualities,ha«eh«aii  in  ttany  man  the  enuaaef  the 
fertility  of  soils. 

Some  sands  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron  (and  thus 
often  blackened  or  rendered  ochraoeoua)  and  others  which 
are  nnrly  white,  are  very  sterile;  othera  of  a  grey  or  green 
brown,  or  rcdrler  hue  ar.  often  fertile.  The  latter  almo>t 
always  contain  arjjillaccuUii  ingredients  (oflen  u  provortior, 
of  felspar),  and  probably  it  is  in  a  great  deiireo  to  tiie  \i:< 
senoe  of  potash  in  the  felspar  or  the  clay  that  their  supe- 
riority is  owing.  [MaNI'RB.] 

SAND  GROUS£.  rrnnAomiiA] 
SANDMARHN.  (SwAttowa.! 

S;\NDAL-WOOD.    [SA?rTAi.ACK* ;  S.vntai.cii.] 
SANDAL-WOOD,  RED,  or  Red  Saunders  Wood  of 
CJommerce.  [Ptehocartos.] 

SAND.ARAC  (incorrectly  called  a  gum.  bcinj^  alto- 
gether destitute  of  that  principlo,  aud  c-Jiimsting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  two  different  kinda  of  resin  and  a  little  volatile  oil) 
is  a  eeoretton  fron  the  Caltitris  quadrivalvia  (Tliaya  arti- 

rt.ilata,  'I"''-'^f,1,  a  tr<'-:'  "f  crnrminj:,  size,  native  of  the  upp«r 
part  of  iJ;l  pri  viiice  ot  lemmc  in  the  kint;dvim  of  Maroccok 
and  there  aliid  Arar.  (Jackson,  I/  n  : Maroea,- 
p,  78,)  It  axudea  qpoataaaoualy  from  the  barkt.  and  om^ 
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eretes  on  the  surface.  It'  occun  in  •mall,  inregnlur,  Imt 
rather  elongated,  Midon  perfaetly  round  IMM*  Of  m  muam 
run  logeibor.  wbieh  are  nnAy  of  any  eontidemUa  tise.  of 

a  light  yellow  eolour,  sometinieii  ver(;ing  to  biuwnish,  of  a 
dull  hue  externally,  generally  covered  with  powder,  but 
when  tfJs  is  rcinuved.  seiaiiranspareal.  It  breaks  easily  with 
a  conclioidal  fracture  and  vitreous  lustre.  The  powder  is 
white,  and  Torms  the  substance  called  potmee.  By  chewing 
it  forms  a  fine  po«d«r»  wbidi  does  not  agglutinal^  tod  bu 
a  faint  balsamic  tast«.  At  ordinary  te  m  pi  rattirea  it  n  vitliont 
odour,  but  by  tin;  application  uflieut  it  easily  melts  and  dif- 
fuses a  strong  ihougb  not  unpleasant  odour,  resembling  tbat 
of  juniper  or  mastic,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  the  latter.  It  is 
Willy  ignited.  It  u  soluble  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  in  cold 
alcohol,  and  the  insoluble  residuum  is  easily  t-oluble  in  ether, 
or.  slowly  tod  vitb  diffioiil^»  in  boiling  turpentine.  Tba 
portion  insolobla  in  micohol  ta  termed  Sandaraein. 

Sar.darac  is  used  for  the  preparntion  of  varnii,hes,  also 
uccai>ionally  for  incense  or  pastilles,  plabter>,  and  oinlnieiit!;. 
The  powder  is  rubbed  on  parchment  to  render  it  fit  to  be 
written  on.  Sandarac  is  sometimes  u^ed  to  adulterate 
mastte;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  resin  obtained  from  tbe 
J  uniperas  eonmunia*  and  another  from  J.  Osj«edru%  are 
emptoved  m  a  tubiUtote  fbr  tbe  genuine  landarae.  In 
Swe<len.  lumps  of  reain  which  are  louiul  under  ants'  nests 
btilow  the  jumper  bushes  are  called  Saudurac.  The  resin  of 
the  Pinus  Daniniara  ( Agathis  loranlhifolia,  Su'i-.l  )  ^  called 
French  Sandarac  in  commerce.  Sandacac  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Orpiroent 

8.\NDBACH.  [Chkshire.] 

S.^NDBY.  PAUL,  an  English  artist  of  very  great  nent 

and  deserved  reputalion,  was  born  at  NotTi:ij:ham  in  the 
vear  l»3i.  Ai  iho  early  age  of  fourteen  be  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  drawing-room  at 
tbe  Tower,  whore  he  had  studied  about  two  years,  when  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  wishing  to  have  a  survey  of  the  north 
and  west  parts  of  the  Uigblandaof  flcotiaad.  Sandby  vaa 
employed  as  draughtsman  Under  Mr.  David  Wation. 
'I'hou'^b  his  proper  ocoupatio:i  v-a=  tl;p  r!r;v.vin;:  of  plans, 
lie  devoted  hiA  leisure  hours  to  uiiilv.iig  uu.iiciuua  sketches 
(it  the  fine  scenery  of  tliat  romantic  country.  From  these 
•ketches  he  made  some  small  etchmgs,  winch  were  pub- 
liabed  by  Ryland  and  Bryce.  About  1732,  aftiir  his  return 
from  the  H  ighlanda,  be  passed  aonietimoat  WindaoTt  wbete 
he  made  drawings  of  the  beautiful  aeenery  of  Windier  and 
Eton.  These  i\vA\\  li.;;-  ^^  ^  re  inuch  admired,  and  were  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Jo!ieph  ttanks.  wlio  noon  afterwards  invited 
btm  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  m  Wales.  Here  he  was 
employed  by  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne  to  take  viewsi  of 
the  pietareM|ue  aeenery  of  the  principality.  These  he  after- 
wards  engraved  in  aqua-tinta,  in  imitation  of  drawinga, 
with  a  dejfree  of  perfection  towhi^h  that  atvle  of  engtav- 
inc  had  never  before  attained. 

Un  the  institution  of  the  Roy!»l  Academy  in  1768,  Mr. 
Snndbf  waa  ohoaen  one  of  the  original  members,  and  in  the 
anme  year  Tooeived  the  appointment  of  bead  drawing-inaa- 
ter  to  tbe  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich;  an 
which  he  held  with  credit  to  bimaolf  and  gnat 
to  the  academy  till  his  death. 

His  industry  was  as  remarkable  as  his  genius,  and  the 
number  of  bis  drawings  winch  arc  contained  in  the  cabinets 
of  amalsnrs  ia  immense.  It  appears  that  ho  sometimes 
pttinled  in  oil,  bat  none  of  his  performances  of  that  kind  are 
known  to  the  pnUie. 

SANDEC  (pronounced  SandeU),  one  of  the  cirdea  of 
Austrian  Galii-ia,  is  1400  square  miles  in  extent,  and  has 
2J0,0U0  inhabitants.  It  ih  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
circle  of  Boehnia,  on  tho  east  by  that  of  Yaslo,  on  the  north- 
west by  tbat  of  Wadowice,  ami  on  the  south  and  south-west 
bv  Hungary.  Tbe  aoutbem  part  is  entirely  covered  by  the 
&rpathuut  Ibaaldni.  There  are  maaviandjrtiacU.  The 
soil  in  some  perls  is  stony,  and  only  a  few  apeta  are  ftrtile. 
The  DunajetK  risea  in  the  south-weet  earner  of  the  drele^ 
but  is  n<::  navigable  till  it  has  been  joined  aboveOld  Sendee 
by  the  Poprad,  a  more  considerable  stream,  which  cornea 
lirom  Hungary,  traverses  the  whole  circle,  and  receives  all 
Mie  amaller  atreama.  The  inhabitants  are  iadustrioua,  and 
ftttllivale  the  wil  with  great  care  and  industry.  Tbey  have 
altfo  a  pret^  numerou*  breed  of  cattle.  Tbe  abundance  of 
wood  enable!  them  to  maintain  many  glaaaboases,  and  tbey 
nianufacture  great  quantities  of  \arn  and  linen. 

Nbv  Samdxc^  the  chief  town  of  tbo  circle,  is  situated 
onthaiifhtbMik  of  tha  urid  Don^ati, 


in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  bounded  by 
like  an  ampbiibeaire  behind  eaeb  otMr.  It  ima  n  gfm* 
liasiom,  founded  in  1818.  a  diatriet  school,  and  the  pub" 

lie  cflices  of  the  circle.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
nearly  5000,  of  whom  one  i1i'.r<!  are  Jews.  Old  Sandkc, 
about  G  miles  to  tlieii  nu;,  CM-isUng  chioHy  of  wooden 
bousea,  has  30U0  GbrisUan  inhabitants,  a  convent  of  nuns 
of  Om  «tdHr  of  St.  Ctafima,  a  female  school  {or  the  higher 
dameab  and  n  unmaiatt.  It  ia  alio  tho  lesidenoe  of  » 
viear-general  fbr  the  three  waatem  rhelea,  who  1 
ter  and  a  consistory,  and  exercises  episcopal  ftil 
the  suppression  of  tbe  bitthoprie  of  Tarnow. 

S.ANDEMANIANS,  one  of  the  minor  sects,  consisting 
of  pentoud  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Robert  Sandeman» 
a  native  of  Perth,  born  in  1 7 1  s.  They  are  however  really  an 
oflTaet  from  tbe  Glaaitea  of  Scotland,  a  bodr  of  inlifioniata 
followen  of  Mr.  John  6bu,  a  miniater  in  tne  Pteat^terian 
church,  who  was  removed  from  his  office,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  religious  opinion,  in  the  year  ITIS.  Mr. 
Sandeman  married  Catherine  Glas,  daughter,  wc  believe,  to 
John  Glas,  and  entered  into  all  his  pecutiantiea.  In  irS7 
bo  published  hia Letters  on  the  'Tberon  and  Asposia'  of  Mr. 
JamM  Hervaj,  ia  wbieh  tbe  paeuliantiea  of  the  Glaaho 
qritau  are  eutbitad  in  a  popular  manner.  In  1758  he 
Wgan  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pike,  an  Inde- 
pendent minister  of  note  in  London,  w  ho  adopted  hi"' views, 
and  ia  17C0  he  removed  to  London,  wIicil-  he  preached  in 
various  places,  and  attracted  much  notice.  He  dtd  not  bow- 
ever  remain  long  in  London,  for  in  1764  he  removed  to  tbiO 
American  Coloniea.  where  ha  ooatinued  till  hia  death. 

The  leading  doelHne  of  the  aeet  it  thtia  expveaied  in  the 
epitaph  nn  Mr.  San  loman's  tomb  at  Danbury  in  New  Eng- 
land : — '  iiciu  Ucs,  until  the  resurrection,  the  body  of  Robert 
Sanilenian.  who,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposition  from  all 
sorts  of  men,  long  and  boldly  eonteodea  for  the  antient 
faith,  that  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  a  deed  or 
thought  on  the  part  of  nan.  jaanffloieni  to  pwaant  Uwohiaf 
of  ainnera  apotlma  before  God.* 

The  Sandemanians  in  London  raet  first  for  public  worship 
at  the  hall  of  tho  Glovers'  Company,  afterwards  at  an  old 
meeting-house  of  tbe  ljuakera  in  Bull  and  Mouth  SlIOB^ 
and  froin  1  778  at  a  chapel  in  Paul's  Alley,  Barbican. 

The  Ite^t  account  which  has  been  given  of  this  scot  ii  to 
be  found  in  '  Tbe  History  and  Antkiuitiea  of  the  Ditaenting 
Churches  in  London,'  by  Walter  Wilson,  in  four  volumea 
8vo.  (vol.  iii.,  p.  261-275).  After  giving  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  tbe  faith  of  this  body  of  persons,  he  proceeds  "to 
unfold  some  of  those  practices  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  other  Christians:  these  are,  their  weekly  ad- 
tniaiatiBtion  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  their  love-feasts,  of  whieh 
vmf  manbar  ia  not  onljr  allowed  but  renuired  to  pariako, 
and  which  eon^  in  dining  either  in  tne  vestry  of  their 
meeting-bousc  or  at  each  other's  houses  in  tbe  interval  be> 
tween  the  morning  and  afternoon  service;  their  kiss  of 
charity  at  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and  at  other 
timetiwhen  they  deem  it  noeeasary  and  proper;  their  weekly 
eoUactions  before  tbe  Lord'a  iUpper,  tar  toe  support  of  tbe 
poor  and  daftaying  other  oxj^aes ;  mutual  exhortation  ,* 
abstinence  ttom  blood  and  things  strangled ;  washing  each 
other  s  fi  vt,  when,  as  a  deed  of  mercy,  it  might  be  an  ex- 
pression of  love ;  community  of  goods,  by  which  any  one 
IS  to  consider  the  whole  of  his  property  liable  to  the  calls  of 
the  poor  and  of  tbe  church ;  and  the  unlawfulness  of  laying 
up  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  dis- 
tant, ittiure.  and  uncertain  use.  Apoaably  In  Hm,  thoy  do 
not  allow  of  putting  out  money  to  fntereat  Tbey  aUofw  of 
public  and  private  diversions,  so  far  as  they  are  not  eonnected 
with  circumstances  really  siulal,  and,  apprehending  a  lot 
to  be  a  thing  sacred,  they  di8a|)provc  of  lotteriaa OMlgnM 
of  chance.'  Such  is  Mr.  Wilson's  account. 
The  sect  ii  laid  io  ho  aoio  Bnomoitt  la  AflMlin  than  in 
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ANMRLING.  [ScoiorACuw.] 

8ANDGATE.  [Kent.] 
8ANDOM1R.  [PoLA.ND.l 

SANDO'RICUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  MeWace«,  which  is  named  from  a  change  in  one  of  iia 
eastern  names,  Suntoor  or  Sundoor.  The  genus  contains 
only  aainple  species,  found  in  tbe  hot  parts  of  Aaia,  and  ia 
charartensed  Vy  having  the  ealyx  {•toothed.  PMala  i. 
St:uTiLTn  ;  0.  joined  into  a  tube,  which  is  10-toothed,  snt' 
bvar^  the  anthers  mside.  Stigmas  5-bifid.  The  drupe 
5  ovato  eompraased  mtay  iriiieh  tie  i-volvad  at  tto 
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bMe,  am!  I-seedml.    S.  indieum,  the  only  s]  ecics,  'm  an  cle-  i 
g«nt  trco  of  considerable  sue,  which  is  found  in  the  Mo  1 
lucTa  and  Pliilippino  ItUnds,  as  ^»tll  as  in  iho  boutherii  ! 
parU  of  India.   Tiie  leaves  are  :ilternate  and  trifoliolate,  i 
Mlleta  entire,  panicles  axillary,  with  the  floweii  crawded 
M  the  short  |Hurtial  pedaiMlta.  Thu  fruit  is  acid,  aod  tiutfi- 
eiently  a$i;reeable  to  bcmlxadtvUh  syrups  to  make  cooling 
diinkn:    its  root  is  bitter,  and  URcd  in  int'dinine  in  bowel 
oomi'laiiits.    It  i'^  sometimes  called  false  raangosteen,  from 
wane  resomhlance  to  ii-  HI,  and  aUo  Indian  sandal-wood. 

SANDOVA'L,  FRAY  PRUDENCIO  DE,  an  eminent 
Spanish  hittoriaa.  was  born  at  Valladolid,  others  say  at 
llontarar  in  tte  pnifiiioe  of  OaU«ia>  about  1560.  His 
pamicii  having  edneateil  htm  Ibr  Iho  oliureh,  bo  took  the 
TTi  irn  tic  orders  at  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
lu  Itcul  di-  Naxura,  wh«re  ho  passed  several  years,  devolini^ 
nil  his  attLMitidH  to  the  !$tudy  of  ihf  civil  and  ecclcsiasiical 
antiquities  of  Spain.  Having  gained  saDiti  ruDutation  by 
his  writin(;s,  he  was  made  abbot  of  San  Isidro  ao  Gncn^ua 
at  Valladolid,  and  lOon  after  appointed  historiographer  to 
Philip  IIL  Thia  nonareh  chained  bim  with  the  continua- 
tion of  the  '  Cronica  General*^  of  Ambioiio  da  Moraka 
[MoRALBs^  which  Sandoral  pnbliahed  under  the  tide  of 
'  Hisiona  de  \o->  Reyes  do  Castilla  y  de  Leon.*  Other  his- 
torical works,  which  hts  published  at  the  same  tune,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Philip,  and  he  was  rewardetl  by  liim 
with  the  Waboprio  of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  which  Sandoval  held 
until  he  waa  tteiwlatod  to  that  of  Pamplona  in  1612.  San- 
doval's whole  lifb  was  spent  in  visiting  the  pubUe  aiohiTCe 
and  principal  libreriet  in  Spam,  where  he  fbuiMl  many  tot^ 
resiiiiK  documents.  He  died  at  Pamplona.  March  1 7,  1621, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  B««ide«  the  above.  Sandoval  wrote 
several  other  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
native  country,  aroonfi  which  the  following  are  the  most 
deserving  of  notice: — '  Cr  niLa  del  Incljto  Emperudor  do 
Bapafia  Don  Alonao  Vn.,'  Mod.  ifiOO.  fol.:  thta  to  aefaco- 
nide  of  Atfcnso  VII..  Iiing  of  Oaatile  and  Leon,  aoraaned 
•the  Enij  r  r '  •  II  toriade  la  Vida  y  Hechosdel  Eraperndor 
Carlos  v..  in  two  parts  (Valladolid,  1604,  fol.),  Paraplona, 
1614.  and  .-Xntw.,  1681.  This  work,  is  greatly  inui^ied  liy 
Robeitaon,  who  uited  it  for  his  'UmtoVy  of  Charles  V.' 
There  ate  two  old  En^^hsh  translations,  or  rather  abridg- 
nents,  of  it:  coe  by  James  Wadawortb^  under  the  title  at 
'  The  C'«tl  Wan  of  Spam.'  Lond.,  1«59,  fbl.  t  the  other  by 
Oapt.  John  Sicyens,  '  History  of  Charles  V.,'  Ixind  .  170.1. 
8vo.  '  Antiguedad  de  la  Cuidad  y  iLflesia  Cathedral  do 
Tuy,'  Braga.  1620,  -110.  '  Catalo;;o  de  lot  Obispos  de  Pam- 
plona,' Paiap.,  1604,  fol.  '  Regla  e  Instruccion  de  Ban 
Leandro,  '  Valladolid.  1604.  Bvo.  alio  edited  the  ehro> 
nielM  of  Istderua  Paeensia,  8eb««ttanna  8alnantiBanaw» 
Sampirus,  bishop  of  Astorga,  and  Pelagiea  Ovetensia,  all 

writers  "f  tho  'welfth  cent  iiy,  the  whulo  being  published 
in  a  volurae  under  the  tuli  ;ii  Las  Cromcasde  lo»  Quiitro 
Obispos,'  PampI .  j  lo  an  l  1034,  fol.  Sandoval  is  justly 
eontidered  by  Spaniards  one  ut  their  be»l  historians.  His 
atvle  ia  clear  and  unaffected,  and  hisernditieD  vast,  though, 
like  kiost  writers  of  hia  time!,  he  ia  eeeaiioiielly  led  avaj 
bf  a  atrong  spirit  of  nationality. 
SANDPIPER.  [Scoi.op*cm;E.] 

SAN  DSTON  E.  Theaf;t;rei;aiioii  of  sands  into  stone  take* 
place  by  the  entire  conrtuince  «(  the  sranis  (through  a  sort 
of  aeaaifitsion},  as  in  qiiartx  rocti,  and  in  common  gritstones 
vhieh  aidljein  trap*dylMMi  or  jgreat  &ulu;  by  more  cohe- 
ranea  of  grainy  at  in  niinf  wbite  Maidatonee ;  by  internosi- 
tkm  of  flaer  parMes  of  eariMnate  of  lime,  elajr.  exioe  of 
iron,  &r.,  in  the  {>anr1stones of  coal  tracts;  or  by  a  com- 
plete infiltration  of  suW-rystallised  carbonate  of  limo.  as  in 
some  of  the  Hasting'*  sandstones,  gr4s-de-Fontainbloau, 
&c  Iu  regard  to  structure,  we  have  laminar  sandsionoit, 
the  lamiarc  plane,  waved,  or  even  slightlv  concentric ;  and 
llreaetoiieik  in  whioh.  without  any  leal  laanination,  the 
graina  are  arranged  unsymmetrically  and  indiMriiidnately» 
ao  as  to  present  in  the  HMM  equal  reaiatanoea  in  every  direc- 
tion The  laminar  sandstones  can  be  split;  the  freestonea 
may  be  worked  with  ease  in  any  direction.  San  !^'  ri  's,  in 
popular  Inngiiaf^o,  oocitpy  a  station  interuediute  bvlween 
sand  and  ^ntsione;  hut  there  is  little  ooiiaisleaqr  ilk  the 
geological  application  of  the  term. 

SANDRART«  JOACHIM  VON.  well  known  as  a  pain- 
ter and  engraver,  bntmaie  celebrated  for  hia  writinga  en  the 
arts,  was  bom  at  Franlifbrt  on  the  Main,  in  1906.  Having 

reeci\t't!  a  i-.ir.-<\   I'.jni.r:;  1  l  :'.'jr  it  Min,  In-  ilr-'.  r.toil   triliii.ir  In 

the  study  ut  the  urt^  aud  shah  hnl  losUucted  in  engraving 


by  Theodore  de  Bry  and  Matthew  Merian.  WTicn  he  va 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  vu 
for  some  time  insiruclod  in  engraving  by  Giles  Sadder, »b: 
however  advi.^d  htm  to  apply  to  painting,  which  be  judg«l 
to  be  better  suited  to  hia  glWtia.  He  accordingly  went  u 
Utrecht,  where  he  beeaoM  a  pupil  of  Gerhard  lloDthent 
Under  tfaia  able  teactier  he  Bade  great  progreaa*  eo  «a  It  la 
shortly  able  to  Biiiit  bit  uattav  ill  many  of  hia  moat  iaft^ 
tant  works. 

De-tcamf  ';  affirms  that  when  Honthorst  was  invited  tt 
England  by  Charles  I.,  be  enga^  Sandrart  to  accompaii;^ 
him.  that  the  king  bespoke  many  pictures  of  him,  that 
he  copied  aeveral  portmita  by  Holbein  for  the  Rarl  of  Aiu- 
del.  and  that  he  remained  in  Bnfrland  tfll  16t7  Cfn  whieb 
case  he  would  liave  been  only  twenty-one  years  of  age), 
when  he  went  to  Venice.  Piikini^ton's  Dicnonary.  edittd 
by  Fuseli  (1818),  givc^  i  s  ii.ilar  account.  But  Bnan(l«U) 
.■iays  '  there  appears  to  be  very  little  authority  for  this  ac- 
count. No  picture  of  Sandrart's  is  menlianed  in  ki^ 
Charles's  colleetion.  and  wliat  rendera  the  atory  of  hia  haviag 
been  in  En[^i>d  more  improbable,  ia  that  he  takea  no  » 
ticc  of  it  himself  in  his  Life  of  Honthorst,  though  he  men- 
tions that  artist's  j  jumey  to  England,  and  s:i\^an  account  of 
Ills  works  here.'  We  may  a'ld  that  Dr.  \Va,igcn  does  not  meo- 
tton  a  Single  picture  by  Sandrart  among  ibe  numerous  Eng- 
lish collections  which  he  describes.  It  is  certain  that  bt 
spent  several  years  in  Italy.  At  Venice  be  copied  tlie  finott 
pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veroneievand  atRomewaanacb 
empl(qred  by  Cardinal  Barberini  and  Prince  GioatinianL 
After  a  long  residence  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  and 
executed  many  considerable  works  for  the  emperor  Fordinan  I, 
and  for  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  Uo  pabsed  the  taitiiff 
years  of  his  life  at  Nurnberg,  where  he  died  m  lCi!>3,  aged 
77  years.  At  Nurnberg  be  poblished  several  works,  parti- 
cularly his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  under  the  ttUeof'Aea* 
demia  Artis  Piotoric' 

SANDWICH,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  about  67i^  miles  from  the  General 
Post-ofitc«>.  Londan.  through  iiochesier  and  Canterbury. 
It  was  early  a  plare  of  importanrc,  and  an  original  member 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  [Cinque  Ports.]  Itprobably  arose 
out  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Ritup0.  [Kkht,  wri.xiii« 
p.  191,  col.  2.]  The  name  Sundwie  occurs  aa  mAf  M 
■  KR5.  (Boys's  Hi*t.  of  Sandwirhi  p.  8.33.)  The  D«inea  wtw 
defeated  here,  a  d.  H5  1  or  8  j'2,  by  Athelstan,  son  of  Ethel*  .  If 
They  were  at  Sandwich  a^am  inA.D.  99:!  or  994,  and  in  A.n 
1006  or  1007;  the  Ani^lo  Saxon  fleet  was  at  Sandwich  it 
A.U.  1008,  and  the  Danish  th-et  m  AJ).  1013  and  1014 
Canute  landed  here  m  a.d.  1016.  It  k  again  mention^^ 
aa  a  pfawe  of  icndetvoua  for  naval  arroamenia  in  th*  time  o! 
Edward  the  Confeieor.  in  wheee  reign  the  town  had  n: 
inhabited  houses.  Atjlte  time  of  the  Domesday  Sur^cf 
there  were  At  this  time  the  port  belonged  to  thsj  arrb- 
bishop  of  Cunterhiiry  and  the  monks  of  Ctirisichurch,  Canter- 
bury. Part  of  the  rent  received  by  thearchb^hopcon»i»ird 
40,000  herriiies  for  the  monks'  food.  In  the  reigns  of  £<!■ 
ward  L  and  tU.  the  ardibisbiqi  and  monks  gave  up  Butir 
wieh  to  the  erown.  in  ei«hen,ire  (br  lands  granted  ebewhei* 
In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  FrencL 
In  the  French  wars  of  Edward  111.  it  is  mentioned  a^  i 
place  of  renilezvous  or  of  Inn  li  .-,  In  the  reign  of  Ilenij 
VI.  the  French  took  and  plundorod  the  town  three  tistMa 
To  prevent  similar  disasters,  Edward  IV.  renewwd  thi 
fortidcationa ;  and  iu  IbllawinK  caigna  attempta  veiw  ate 
posed  or  made  to  piueane  or  improve  the  bartMMSr,  srhvi 
was  beginning  lo  decay  from  the  accumulation  of  aarl 
Tliis  choking  up  of  the  harbour  led  to  the  decline  of  tk: 
town,  which  was  however  revived  by  the  settlement  rf 
the  Flemish  refugeos,  in  the  reign  of  Bhiabelh.  and  ife 
introduction  by  them  of  the  manufactiuo  of  bais*  and  otiMr 
woollens.  The  same  em%ranta  eultivaled  tbe  laada  iWNd 
the  town  for  vegetablca,  nx,  and  eatwry  aaed. 

The  town  stands  in  tbe  marsh  lands  which  bordw  on  tk 
Tele  oTTbanet,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Stoor,  near  iu  mouA 
in  Pegwel  Bay.  It  is  irregularly  and  inconveniently  Uni ,_ 
the  streets  aud  lanes  are  pav^  and  lighted,  but.  tWy  ^ 
very  narrow.  Tlie  antient  municipal  limits  comprehend  thi 
three  parishes  of  St  Mary,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Clenaeot.  sal 
tbe  extra-parochiol  district  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  m 
town  is  partly  ia  each.  l*Iie  area  m>mprebended  in  thei 
limits  is  1960  acres;  the  pojiulation.  in  1831,  was  as  fidj 
lows: — St.  Mary's  parish.  952:  St.  Peter's.  l»'20;  8l  Gs" 
ment'a,  912 ;  district  of  St.  bartboiomew,  AS:  totel,  11  Jl 
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Toe  pATuhe*  of  Denl  and  Walmer,  «(ljaoent  to  Sandwirh, 
ud  ibe  villot  of  Ramsacate  mad  flonr,  in  tho  Isle  of  Tbanet, 
mxt  'tu  lb«  juriadicyon  of  tho  Cinque  Port  of  Saodwioh;  in 
ihofwruh  of  Deal  tlie  corporation  of  Sandwich  has  concur- 

rent  jurisdiction  with  that  of  Dual,  but  tlw*  jurisiliciinn  is 
only  (tartially  exerci««d.    A  pari  of  the  town  wall  is  stand- 
ing, and  one  of  the  galis,  Fishergate,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  towards  the  bridg«*  wbiob  ii  •  alone  structure. with 
a  swing-bridge  in  ihjs  0114016^  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels. 
8t.  QuBsat't  eburch  is  a  laassivo  building,  consisting  of  a 
iwv«  tod  two  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  rising  above 
the  centre  of  ihe  cliun-.h.    This  tower  is  of  Norman  ar- 
chitecture, supparted  by  four  geinicircuiar  aich«s  with 
lca^slve  piers,  and  is  by  hr  the  raost  antient  part  of  the 
(  didce:  It  it  built  of  Cmd  atOM.   The  rest  of  the  building, 
which  is  of  lator  data,  n  built  of  Hint  boulders  from  the 
ahore^  sandatona^and  Uaen  atonob  probably  iirotn  ibe  ruiaa  of 
the  more  antiant  Norman  chureb.  There  are  an  antient 
octagonal  font  and  some  wooden  stalls.    St.  Peter's  cburcti 
consisted  orisfinally  of  a  nave,  with   two  uiblfs  and  a 
chancel,  but  tho  fall  of  the  steeple,  in  ad.   ICGl,  de- 
molished the  south  aisle,  which  baa  never  been  rebuilt.  The 
eilQieh  appears  to  have  be«a  bvilt  of  Caen  stone,  well 
a^nandand  neatly  joined;  aome  portions  built  in  this  way 
atdl  romain,  but  the  remainder  u  built  of  fragments  of  the 
ol'Jfr  <(tructurc,  iniNud  with  sandstone,  Keulish  rag,  and 
Hints   from   the  slure;    the   upper   part   of  the  tower 
iis  of  brick.    St.  Mary'i*  has  a  nave,  with  north  iiialo  tuid 
a  chancel :  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
shurcb  bad  been  benton  down  by  the  full  of  the  ataaple, 
AJK  lii$7,  bat  includm  aona  parts  of  tho  more  an- 
tient atruetore.    The  steeple  was  built  a.d.  171tl.  upon 
the  south  pordi,  and  is  of  brick,  wilh  the  upper  part  uf 
Woo  1,    Oil  the  soiiili  ^ide  of  the  town  ii  the  liuspitul  of  St. 
B  inliulomuw,  a  charitalile  foundation  of  ji^reat  antiquity. 
1  iic  chapel  is  a  small  neat  building,  of  antient  date*  Tbc 
uildhall  is  of  the  date  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  gaol,  which  is 
slean,  airy,  and  well-arran^'ed,  was  built  abont  ten  years 
ainee.  The  Wesleyans  and  Independent*  have  each  a  place 
•  f  ^vur>hip.    There  :iro  a  froe  gramtOiir  gcliool, ibanded  10 
the  time  of  Kli7.iib«ih,  and  sorne  almshuu>>4.'^. 

The  buMiH-s^  of  the  plaeo  cimsists  chiefly  m  tunning 
leather  and  in  sorting  wool.  Only  small  vessels  can  como 
up  to  ihu  town.  Some  limber  and  iron  are  brought  from 
the  north  of  Baropo ;  and  corn,  malt.  Hour,  aeeds,  bops, 
fruit,  and  wool  are  shipped,  chielly  coattwi^e.  Tbe  market- 
are  Wcilne-d.iv  ;i lul  ,S.ilur(l:i>  :  the  t:itl"r  a  lai-'.;:- 
c»*j  ii  tiiarkct,  aiid  thcu.'  i>  a  Inif^'o  ral.li'-u.ai  ki  t  once  a  iort- 
ttittfit.     There  is  a  \ early  fair. 

Tbo  corporation,  under  the  Municipal  Refunn  Act,  ron- 
siataof  four  aldermaD  and  twelve  cuuneillorH.  Thi>  muni- 
cipal beimdanea  ware  not  altered;  and  the  borough  was 
not  to  have  a  eommtmion  of  the  peace  except  on  petition 
a:jd  '^rant.  Sandwich  retunied  tv.  o  tnemln-rs  to  parliament 
fr'iii)  ilic  forlv-siscond  year  of  Edward  Hi.  By  thu  Ooniidiiry 
.\<  t  tlie  pariiiheM  of  Deal  and  Walmer  were,  for  parlia- 
nieiiiary  purposes,  added  to  it  The  population  uf  the 
parhatnentary  boroogb.  thus  enlarged,  was.  in  1831.  18,1S3 
Ibe  number  of  votora  on  tbe  reciater,  to  1834-1^  vae  934; 
in  1835-6,  841,  beside  tbose  in  Walmer.  who  were  not  in- 
eluded  in  the  last  return. 

Tlie  living  of  8t.  Peter's  in  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
V  lot-  of  l  i  t/.,  with  aglebe-huusc  ;  tlio%oof  St.  Clement  and 
Si  Marv  arc  vicarages,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  310/. 
.ind  1 1 7l.  lebpectivcly  ;  there  is  a  glebe-house  to  St.  MaiJ. 
All  are  in  the  diocaae  and  axehdee«omy  of  Oanterbury. 

There  were  in  the  three  parinhes.  in  1833,  two  infiint  or 
dame  school*,  with  14  tii,,  w\]  is  ^irl>  :  r-ne  bo.inliiiL;- 
lichool,  Wiiij  il  girl.s  ;  a  iuuiuu.il  scho^d,  with  tii)  boys  and 
iiJ)  ^ irU,  supported  partly  by  endowment  and  »ul.>enptuiii, 
Iiarily  by  tbe  payments  of  th«ii  chddrun  ;  and  eight  other 
day-schooK  with  134  boja  and  ll'igirU.  Tbarawas  an 
anflowment  for  a  g|amiMr>icliool,  but  than  were  no  chil- 
dren in  it.  There  were  ^i«e  SundaT-iebeola,  with  78  boys 
and  1 1'i  girls. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  aro  a  of 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific,  between  ls° 
55'  and  22*  20'  N.  lat..  and  between  154°  SO'  and  160**  40' 
W.  long.  They  extend  within  these  limits  in  a  slightly 
furred  line  fitom  aouih-Mst  to  north-west,  and  are  tbirleen 
m  number;  eight  of  tbem  are  of  moderate  ttse.  end  tlw 
other  Ave  srocdl.  The  larger  islands  are  HawaiT,  MauT, 
Xahaurawe,  Ranai^  Morokai,  Oahu.Tauaj,  and  Nihau. 


Hmtaif,  formerly  called  OMAyAee,  tlie  most  lonth  aailaif 
ialand,  is  tbe  lai^est  of  the  whole  group,  and  indeed  twiea 

as  large  as  all  the  rest  together.    In  form  it  approaches  to 
a  triangle,  and  is  nearly  lOo  miles  long  from  south  to  north, 
and  nearly  HO  miles  wide  in  the  broudoot  part.    The  ^ulfBoe 
ihiid  tu  tu*  Aum  square  miles,  but  it  probably  does  not  &11 
much  shuitof  6000.   It  is  therefore  sonewbat  more  than 
Kiuo  square  miles  smaller  than  Yorluhira,  about  tbe  aiia 
of  the  state  of  Connectieat,  and  above  1800  aquare  milea 
larger  than  tbe  island  of  Corsica.   The  interi  ir     n -cupied 
by  a  table-Und  8000  feet  above  tho   <^-lcYe),  and  ahnost 
eniiroly  unknown, ftb  it  lia.s  never  been  visited  byEuropeans, 
and  not  much  more  by  the  natives,  there  being  no  road  over 
it  from  one  side  of  tho  island  to  tho  other.   According  to 
the  wanQr  information  oollected  from  tbe  natives  bv  Ellis, 
it  is  ohiaBy  eovered  with  lava  and  oahei^  but  in  aome'  places 
overgrown  with  wanti>trees.  or  paper-mulberry-iree».  The 
edge  of  this  table-land  towards  tbe  east  is  ahutit  26  mile* 
from  the  sea,  but  on  the  west  and  south  it  seems  to  approach 
the  shore  within  20  miles.     Near  these  edges  are  situ- 
ated tiireu  volcanoes,  of  which  the  highest,  MounaKea,is 
near  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  tebU^-land.    Its  summit 
atiams  an  clevatkoa  uf  13,587  feet  above  the  ae*-level,  but 
it  is  extinct.   Near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  table- 
land is  the  Mouna  Roa,  whose  summit  is  13.176  feet  above 
the  sea.    No  eruption  of  this  mountain  is  recorde<l,  but  it 
does  not  api^ear  to  be  extinct.   The  present  crater  lias  a 
cucumterence  of  about  six  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  the 
antietit  orifice  k  not  le»s  than  24  miles  round.   On  th« 
western  ud^e  of  thu  lable-landis  the  Volcano  called  Moona 
Huarani,  whose  elevation  has  not  been  determined,  but  it 
is  estimeted  at  10,000  feet.   It  is  still  active,  the  last  erup- 
tion having'  taken  place  m  |.so(j.    On  the  table  land  there 
ure  many  oihi^r  conical  pi  aks,  which  are  evidently  extinct 
volcanoes.    But  the  mu^t  remarkable  volcano  is  that  of 
Kirauea,  which  i.s  at  no  great  distance  from  thu  eastern  de> 
chvity  of  Mouna  Roj.  but  properly  on  the  southern  declivity 
of  tbe  mbie-land.   This  volcano  is  not,  like  other  volcanoes, 
seonieal  mountain, but  a  depression  below  the  gcnei  al  sur- 
face of  the  slope,  of  somewhat  irregular  shape,  with  almost 
perpendicular  sides.    The'clevation  of  the  slope  where  tins 
vast  pic  occurs,  is  3873  feet  above  the  sea  level.    The  steep 
descent  to  the  crater  is  interrupted  by  two  narrow  plains  or 
ledges,  one  of  which  is  7 16  feet  below  the  upper  surlsocaod 
tbe  other  about  loo  fbeu   The  aurfaoe  of  tbe  volcanic 
lakes  is  43  feet  below  the  last^mentioned  ledge.  Tbo  crater 
contains  two  lakes,  the  smaller  of  which  is  nearly  of  a  cir- 
cular till  lit,  an  '  .119  yards  acrosn ;  the  larger  is  llUOyaids 
;  loiii^,  ;ui(l  in  oni!  part  uboni  70o  j arda  wide.    These  lakes 
I  aru  \mi  caldrons  of  lava  in  a  state  of  furious  ebullition, 
sometimes  spouting  up  to  the  beigbt  of  SO  and  even  70 
feet.  Tbe  fiery  wavaa  ivn  with  a  steady  comnt  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  three  miles  and  a  quarter  per  botir  soutliward,  enter 
a  wide  abyss,  and  fiill  into  the  .sea  in  19"  II' T'  N.  tat.  All 
the  country  round  this  volcano  is  covered  with  lava.  To  the 
cast  i;f  tl»;s  \olca!i<).  and  at  tho  distance  of  37i)  vards,i8a 
perfectly  ciicular  vulcano  of  much  swaller  dimensions. 
On  the  neck  which  separates  these  two  volcanuc:;*  the  giuutid 
opened  in  1882,  and  discharged  liquid  lava  for  three  days 
Into  both  craters,  a  lar};o  part  of  which  waa  thos  flUed  up. 
The  volc.ino  of  Kirauea  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
prodigiously  active,  though  it  haa  not  wirtiiii  tho  momoiy 
of  livini;  men  been  known  to  overflow,  except  in  1787,  whotl 
a  dreadful  eruption  took  place,  and  lasted  seven  days. 

Kro;n  the  edges  of  the  table-laod,  which  are  about  8000 
or  9000  foet  hii<h,  the  eountcy  has  a  giadunl  slope  to  the 
sea.  The  higher  part  of  thu  slope,  fratn  the  table-land  to 
the  distance  of  about  four  railCij  from  the  shore,  where  it 
sinks  down  to  IjOO  feet,  is  covered  with  dense  forests, 
con.sistin^  chietly  of  several  species  of  acacia,  which  attain 
a  great  sise,  and  of  which  the  ranoes  of  the  natives  aie 
made.  The  underwood  is  tree-fern,  from  four  to  forty 
feet  high,  and  clothed  to  the  top  wilh  an  alaMOt  endless  va- 
riety of  climbing  plants.  Tbe  soil  on  which  theeeweods  grow 
lies  on  lava,  which  frequently  rises  above  it.  This  woody  re- 
gion occupies  a  tract  from  l.i  to  -JC  mile*  wide,  and  is  jur- 
luund-'d  by  a  country  similar  :  '  v m.f?  parts  of  RiigUnd,  the 
surface  being  an  altertiaiion  of  groves  and  clumps  of  irees 
with  cultivated  grounds.  The  most  fertile  tract  perhaps 
in  tlie  whole  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  tbal  whiefa 
lies  west  of  Byroii*s  Bay.  or  Waiakea,  and  extends  towards 
the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Mouna  Kea.  It  is  thickly  inha« 
bitcd  and  well  cultivated ;  liut  noarly  oontiguous  to  it  9% 
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the  south,  and  adjacent  to  the  volcano  «f  KiimnM,  i>  a 
desert  of  rugged  lava,  extedlittr  40  milet  ilonf  ibe  ihores,  i 

where  no  cultivation  occurs,  and  which  is  only  inhabited  by  i 
fishermen.     Along  the  n'.'rth-oastcrn  coast,  nearly  from  i 
Bvron  Bay  to  Capv  Upolu,  the  raoit  northern  y<nnl  of  the  i 
'siand,  the  coast  ia  bold  and  tteep.and  mtersecled  by  nume- 
rous valleys  and  ravines,  in  which,  as  well  as  on  the  declivj- 
twNttbfhtttaofthanittvaaanbuiU.  Though  the  rocks,  on 
wbwh  n  tbin  toil  tvati,  wn  Tohanie,  eonaiating  generally  of 
a  brown  resinous  lava,  it  is  rather  a  fertile  tract,  with  abun- 
dant herbage.   The  western  coast  of  the  island  is  of  a  simi- 
lar description,  eziMpt  tb«t  it  ooowi  down  to  tbo  sa*  with  a 
gentle  slope. 

Byron  Bay,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  a  spacious  harbour, 
vliiet  liao  aoath  and  north:  it  ia  protected  torn  the  north- 
oaat  wind  by  a  eoral  reef,  half  a  mil*  wide,  whieb  extends 
f'  om  tiie  eastern  point  in  a  north-western  direction  two-thirds 
across  the  bay,  leaving  a  channel  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
Wide,  and  from  ten  to  eleven  fathoms  deep.  It  is  the  bc>t 
harbour  and  the  only  one  on  the  t>a:>tern  shore  of  the  island. 
On  the  western  coast  are  the  harbours  of  Towaihae  and 
Karalukoa.  Iba  fltat  ia  not  aafa  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
fiesb  water  ean  ofdy  be  obtained  on  this  side  of  the  island, 
at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  six  miles.  Karakakoa  is  not 
safe,  on  account  of  i  Is  great  depth,  so  that  vessels  are  oblixed 
to  anchor  too  near  to  •  ncity  sbora.  In  tbia  harboav  Cook 
was  killed,  in  1779. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  is  stated  to  be  81,000.  The 
abodaa  of  the  inhabitanU  in  no  part  extend  more  than 
Ibnr  miles  frein  the  ahoie. 

MauT,  or  Mntcet,  is  situated  north-west  of  Hawaii,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  strait  24  miles  wide.  It  extends  from 
ea.st-!>outh  east  to  west-north-west.  48  miles,  and  is,  in  the 
widest  part,  29  miles  across.  It  is  composed  of  two  masses 
of  rook,  surrounded  hy  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land,  and 
united  by  a  low  and  sandy  isthmus  which  is  nine  miles  in 
width.  Tbe  Mfibee  ti  estimated  at  about  600  square  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  Hertfordshire.  Tha  hunr  moun' 
tain-maiM,  which  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
is  supposed  to  rise  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
contains  only  a  small  portion  of  low  and  cultivable  laud. 
The  smaller  mountain-mass  or  peninsula  has  a  fine  tract  of 
level  htnd  lUong  the  south-western  coast  It  extends  three 
miles  along  the  beneb.  and  runs  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
inland.  At  the  back  of  it  there  are  wjul-wooded  slopes, 
with  broad  valleys,  which  teminate,  towards  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  in  deep  ravines.  The  mountains,  which  rise 
to  about  f«;el,  arti  also  well  wui>ded.    The  harbour  of 

Laheina,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  is  formed  hy  two 
kw  ftfojecting  roelu,  two  miles  distant  from  each  other.  La- 
heina consists  of  a  nomber  of  scattered  huu,and  it  contains 
an  establishment  for  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity, 
and  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge  among  them. 

TahauratM  lies  .•south  west  of  the  '  i.  .  i  r  [itciinsula  of 
Maui.  It  is  about  it  miles  long  from  eusi  to  west,  and  .h 
wide  in  the  broadest  part.   The  surface  hardly  exceeds  CO 

auara  miles.  lake  the  other  islands,  it  is ojmposed  of  lava, 
hieh  bowmr  rises  on\y  to  a  moderate  elevation.  The  so i  i 
ia  thin,  and  eovered  with  a  apeeiea  of  ooaiae  grass.  The 
poptilation  is  small.  Between  this  niand  and  Haul  ia  that 
of  Morokini,  which  is  a  small  and  ham  n  rock  of  some 
elevation  i  it  is  only  occasionally  visited  by  fisliermen. 

Bantu,  which  lies  west  of  the  smaller  peninsula  of 
Maiuu  ie  aepanued  from  that  island  by  a  strait  nine  or  ten 
niilos  wide.  It  ia  17  miles  long  and  about  nine  milea  wide, 
and  may  cover  nanrfwaof  aomewhat  more  than  100  aqimre 
mfles.  or  about  half  tbe  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  the 
county  i  f  Riitliuvl  It  is  likewise  a  mass  of  volcanic  rock.s, 
but  it  does  not  ns»e  to  a  great  elevation,  nor  is  the  surface 
so  broken  and  irregular  as  that  of  the  ullier  islands.  A  great 

Start  of  it  is  barren,  and  the  remainder  is  only  of  moderate 
ertility,  tbe  soil  being  shallow,  ao  that  trees  grow  only  in 
the  cavinea  and  glaaa  The  population  ia  eatimatad  to 
amount  to  tOOO. 

.Vr,roktji.  or  Morolni,  hes  north-WMt  of  Maui  and  north 
of  Raiiai  ,  it  extends  40  mile*  from  east  to  west,  and  seven 
from  south  to  north.  The  area  may  be  200  square  miles, 
which  u  e(|ual  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  coni>tsti  of 
one  mass  of  rocks,  the  moat  elevated  portion  of  which  rises 
about  5000  Cmi  above  the  aaa,  and  the  aides  an  furrowed 
by  deep  ravines  fhll  of  trees.  Level  traeta  of  small  extont 
n  r  ir  nl'ir^  the  shores,  and  many  of  them  are  fertile,  Xbe 
uumbei  ot  iubibiiants  is  said  not  to  exoeeil  3V00. 


Oahut  or  Wookoo,  lies  nottfa^aat  flnm  liorakna.  and  as 
tends  4(  nAea  in  length       aeufb-eaat  to  north-wnat.  aa4 

is  23  miles  across  in  llie  widest  part.  The  surface  prubablf 
occupies  700  square  miles,  and  i»  equal  to  that  of  the  island 
of  Sliye.  It  is  at  present  the  most  important  island  uf  X\m 
wliole  groups  being  the  seat  of  government  and  t  lie  place  in 
which  the Ibreign  eommerce  is  concentrated.  It  containt 
also  a  Ingm  pnpoction  of  cultivated  land  than  the  other 
idanda. 

A  mountain-range  traverses  the  island :  it  begins  at  the 
north-eastern  point,  called  Mocapu,  and  runs  first  south- 
ward ami  alterwanls  inclines  to  the  south-wesi,  termi- 
nating', at  Diamond  Point,  the  south-western  cape  of  the 
island,  in  a  bill  about  400  feet  high.  This  ranf^e  is  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  aea-leveU  and,  with  the  vid^n 
by  which  it  is  interseewd,  eoven  about  hdf  the  snrihoeef 
the  island.  Another  mountain-mass  occupies  the  north- 
western part,  but  it  is  not  connected  with  tne  chain,  being 
separate!  from  it  li\  a  plain  extending  from  the  mouth  oi 
I'earl  River  to  Waiarua  on  the  northern  coast,  a  distance 
of  nearly  2U  miles.  It  is  called  the  Plain  of  Eva.  and  is 
fertile  and  well  wooded,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  ami 
consists  of  a  deep  mould  mating  on  lava.  The  counliy 
along  the  aouthem  shores,  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Pearl 
River  to  the  vicinity  of  Honoruru,  has  a  very  broken  and 
hilly  surface,  and  varies  greatly  :  ;i  f  rtility.  some  of  the  do- 
pression»  having  a  rich  soil,  whilst  most  of  the  higher  ir^ctt 
are  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  But  the  plain  of  Hono- 
ruru, which  follows,  and  extends  about  ten  miles  along  tbe 
shore,  with  a  width  varying  from  two  to  three  miles,  has  a 
veiy  rich  alluvial  soil,  ana  ia  carefully  cultivated.  Severs! 
wide  valleys,  which  extend  northward  into  the  mountain- 
range,  open  into  this  plain,  and  are  also  cultivated  lu  tie 
distance  of  six  or  se\-en  miles  from  tbe  share,  whcro  tber 
begin  to  be  narrow,  and  to  be  enclosed  by  steep  mountains 
on  each  aide.  South-east  of  tbe  Plain  of  Honorunu  up  to 
Dianiend  Point,  the  country  n  more  uneven  nnd  less  fertile: 
The  country  which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  north- 
eastern shore  is  very  billy,  and  much  lew  fisrUle  and  leas 
populous  than  that  along  ihe  southern  C(^L  The  declivity 
of  the  ratigu  towards  thu>  level  |iUin  is  exceedingly  steep, 
and  there  is  only  a  path  through  the  fertile  valley  of  Anu- 
anu,  which  ooostituies  the  comrouniration  between  the  op* 
posite  sidaa  of  th«  itland.  The  population  of  Oahn  • 
atated  not  to  eiceed  80,000,  which  howevnrainematohea 
low  estimate. 

Honoruru,  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  tbe 
residence  of  the  king,  couiaius  about  tiuuu  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  stone  houses  built  by  foreign  inrr- 
chants,  and  a  number  of  huts  of  the  natives  not  atrangad 
in  regular  streetH.  The  residence  of  the  king  retcmblNa 
Dutch  bam.  The  harbour  is  small,  being  not  more  thaa 
half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  broad ;  but  it  is  tolcraUf 
deep,  and  perfectly  safe.  It  is  formed  by  a  coml  leef,  which 
;  extends  alona;  the  shores  at  the  ilistunce  of  %oaxe  hundred 
jards,  and  agamst  which  the  swell  of  tho  sea  breaks.  Thess 
reefs  have  a  considerable  width,  and  are  dry  at  low*«aier> 
A  narrow  opening  in  them  opposite  to  Honoruru  fiwmiihi 
entrance  to  the  port,  which  newevor  ia  not  deep  enough  for 
large  vessels,  and  they  remain  in  the  roadstead,  which  i» 
capacious,  hut  has  a  rocky  and  uneven  hot:om. 

Tavai,  or  Atnnt,  west-north-west  of  Oahu,  is  about  (otij 
miles  long,  and  more  than  Iweiity-fuur  miles  broad  la 
tbe  widest  jilace.  The  surface  is  between  600  and  70* 
square  miles.  It  is  a  mountain-mass  sloping  on  ail  side* 
towaida  tho  aaiw  where  it  taiminatea  with  •  nther  higk 
eoait.  Wide  valleys  run  from  the  abotes  towards  tin 
centre  of  the  island,  and  they  are  well  culti\atod  and  fertil<- 
though  less  so  than  the  most  fertile  disiru  is  in  Oahuot 
Muui.  On  the  southern  coast,  at  Waimea.  tliere  is  a  rvaii- 
stead,  but  there  is  no  other  anchorage  round  the  'uUx/i- 
The  number  of  inhabitants  ia  atated  to  be  10,000. 

NiAm,  or  Oaethott,  the  moat  waalem  of  theae  is2»nds,i» 
about  SO  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  uid  sevea  aent* 
where  widest  The  surface  may  cover  about  100  sqasit 
miles.  The  most  southern  point  rises  abruptly  to  a  co:^- 
siderable  height;  but  about  five  miles  north,  the  rocky  misi 
sinks  down  to  a  moderate  elevation,  and  alYerwards  ran 
again,  but  not  so  hi^h  as  before.  It  is  said  that  the  popdi' 
tion  is  amalL  hot  thM  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  they  msii 
a  great  numoer  of  painted  and  variegated  mats,  which  sit , 
extensively  Uscd  in  all  the  other  islands,  and  ih-it  the  i.-U  i 
ptodpccs  abundance  of  yams,  which  also  go  u>  liie  oUf  I 
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klands.  On  llie  VNtam  «idv  of  the  Utend  fhem  it »  vaiy 
good  liMboar. 

CII!rMall».<— TIm  dlnutte  is  principally  regulated  by  the 
trade-winds,  which  during  tlie  sumtaer,  or  flrom  March  to 
October,  are  stronj;  and  reu;ular,  but  in  winter  light,  and  fre- 
ijuenily  interrupted  by  calms  and  south-wesicrly  winds. 
The  rainy  season  occurs  in  winter.  In  summer  ttie  atmu- 
>pliere  a  tuually  clear  and  bright,  and  in  many  places  on 
tb*  westflrn  or  leevud  aide  of  tbe  idaodt  not  •  drop  of  rain 
Alls.  On  the  eastern  or  wfitdwmd  parts  however,  even  in 
this  season,  seldom  n  i)av  -ir  night  passes  without  .1  smart 
shower,  and  occ-asioiittU.  heavy  ruins  fall.  There  seems  to 
b«  some  irregularity  in  this  respect,  as  it  instated  that  tlie 
north  eastern  districts  of  Oabu  have  much  le&d  rain  than 
the  -iuuth  we:!stein,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  their  being 
lea*  productive.  FroiQ  Seplenaber  to  Afiril  the  etmosphcre 
is  more  or  lees  httjr,  obseute^  end  eloiidy,  wUii  frequent 
.ight  rains  in  some  p1a(*es,  and  in  other  parts  heavy  rains 
of  two  or  thrcf  days' continuance.  The  .small  islands  of 
Ranai  and  Tahaurawe,  which  are  rather  low,  and  proteclerl 
against  the  trade-wiiids  by  the  high  lands  of  MauY,  ito- 
<juently  suffer  from  lung  droughts. 

The  heat  ell  the  year  round  is  eoiuidereble  in  the  lower 
tracts,  but  Mrhape  leas  than  night  be  supposed  from  the 
latitude.  This  is  pertly  owing  to  the  vast  expense  of  water 
br  whieh  the  islands  are  surrounded,  but  principally  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  trade-wind,  wl;ich  durmi;  | 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  sweeps  over  and  about  the  t^aiuls 
with  great  velocity,  and  having  passed  a  great  expanse  of 
sea,  is  far  from  being  hot.  In  the  eastern  districts  the 
thermometer  in  summer  seldom  rises  higher  than  SO*  or 
S2*.  end  during  the  winter  not  higher  than  72°  or  74°.  But 
the  lower  tracts  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  are 
exposed  to  greater  heat,  and  in  those  parts  the  thermometer 
frequently  nscs  to  Sfe"  or  90°.  According  to  oh.-ervations 
raiide  at  Hoiioruru,  llie  mean  annual  temperature  of  that 
place  does  not  exceed  7:3°.  In  general  the  thermometer 
nnges  between  70°  and  The  ereatest  heat  experienced 
as*,  and  the  least  61°.  The  elmted  t»h)e>)aad  in  the 
interior  of  Hewelf  is  of  course  mueh  noMer,  end  enow  llre- 
mipntly  fall  thne.  In  1834  the  hiylirr  part  of  the  Mouna  ; 
Koa  wa»  covered  with  snow  fur  'Juuo  feel  from  its  summit 
in  winter. 

In  the  lower  districts  on  the  western  side  of  the  islands 
the  sea  and  lend  bceoses  ere  generally  leguler,  esp<»;ially 
during  the  soMMMr.  The  seepbreeie  a«te  in  et  ten  oPcloek 
in  the  niomint^  end  eontinttes  tOl  annset,  when  it  is  inme- 

diutely  rol!owe<l  by  the  land-breeze,  which  lasts  tiU SUnrise. 
Kiorn  sunrise  till  ten  o'clock  a  calm  prevails. 

Pr-niuctionx. — The  quadrupeds  found  on  those  islands  at 
the  lime  of  their  discovery  were  the  hog,  dog,  and  rat,  to 
which  have  been  added  the  cow,  bene^  eheep,  goa^  end 
mouset  all  of  which  thrive  very  well  exeept  the  sheep. 
Fowls  were  found  et  the  diseovery ;  but  turkeys,  gecso, 
ducks,  and  pigeons  were  introduced  aftenvardvt.  Only  a 
linaited  number  of  species  of  birds  and  other  auimak  is  met 
with  even  in  the  tlnck  forests  which  ~ui  l  und  the  base  of 
the  mountains  and  ascend  their  siil<^  to  a  considerable 
height.  Fish  abound;  but  there  is  i  [m  i  t  variety.  The 
most  common  are  sharks,  bonetos.  flying- Sishes,  and  red  and 
wbite  mullets.  Many  families  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
fishery.  Peeriseie  AnindinPeerl River;  tbey  ensmall,  bat 
fine. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  European  gniins  are  cultivated 
to  any  great  extent,  with  the  exception  of  maize.  The 
principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  roots,  especially  the  tarro- 
root  (Arum  macrorbizon).  Potatoes,  snd  cemotes,  or  sweet 
potatoes,  are  also  generally  grown.  The  llruit-treee  which 
were  cultivated  bnoie  the  wrival  of  Europeans,  were  the 
eoeoa-nut,  the  bread-firaU-tree  {Artocctrptu  indsa),  the 
ohia  (Eugenia  tnalaccemis)  or  jumbo-tree  of  the  East  In- 
dies, and  the  kou  (Cordia  nrifntalis)-  sevenil  k;nds  of  h;i- 
nanas  were  also  yrown,  and  among  them  one  kind  the 
fruit  of  which  is  "dried  by  the  natives.  Strawberries  and 
raspberries  ai*  alio  indigeiious.  The  Suropeant  have 
introduced  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  grapea,  pine-apples. 
papaw-Bpples,  pomegranates,  and  figs,  all  of  which  come 
to  perfection,  except  pine  apples.  The  su;'?,t-  rniie  is 
indigenous  and  much  culti\ated,  but  only  lor  eatuii^. 
Melons  and  water-melon*  arc  excellent.  The  most  culti- 
vated vegetables  are  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  French  beans, 
onions,  and  red  pepper.  The  wauti,  «r  paper-mulberry-trce 
<Br<m$aemliav^grff(inO,  is  (pnn^      it*  interioc  bvrk. 


wbidi  is  QMd  bete,  as  in  China,  for  making  doth.  But  the 
finest  tapes  or  wrappers  ere  made  from  the  BoAnwr!';  ::!bida 
(Hook),  which  grows  wild  in  the  forests,  and  is  a!bo  culti- 
vated. 

The  forests  do  not  contain  many  trees  fit  for  ship- 
buildinf^.  In  several  parts  the  mountains  were  formerly 
covered  with  sandal-wood;  but  as  the  exportation  of  tbu 
wood  to  China  bee  been  irery  great,  n  begins  to  be  rare,  ax^ 
oept  in  aome  plaees,  as  aouth  of  Byran's  fiey  in  Hawaii  and 
on  the  most  western  noontains  of  Oabu.  The  forests  con- 
tain several  plants  the  roots  or  fruits  of  which  are  uaedaa 
food  by  the  natives  and  for  other  domestic  purposes. 

Salt  IS  the  only  mineral  whicli  is  obtained  in  abundance. 
A  large  Quantity  is  got  from  a  salt-lake  in  the  island  of  Oahu, 
west  of  Honoruru,  which  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
circumforenee,  but  baa  onlv  a  few  feet  of  waior  in  the  deep- 
est parts.  The  bottom  ana  shares  ere  inerosted  with  salt, 
the  water  being  strongly  impregnated,  and  the  crv  inll  j-.i- 
tion  very  rapid.  Tins  S4ilt  is  exported  to  Kamu  iniika. 
I-ari;e  quantities  of  salt  are  also  obtained  from  sea-water  bv 
evaporation,  for  which  purpose  there  is  along  the  shore  a 
succession  of  artificial  vata  of  elay,  into  vbieh  the  salt  water 
is  let  at  high  tide. 

/MAa6i'Jaiift.— The  popnletion  censiste  ef  natlvee,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  whiles.  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  who  have  settled  among  them  as  merchants 
or  as  missionaries.  The  population  was  estimated,  fifteen 
years  ago,  al  1.39.009  individuals,  but  it  was  prubabiy  under- 
rated. The  natives,  whoeall  themselves  Kanaka,  belong  to 
the  family  of  Malay  natiooa.  Theircolour  is  neiiberyelk»w, 
as  in  the  Malays,  nor  red,  like  that  of  the  Americans,  hot 
something  between  both,  a  kind  of  olive,  and  somelimea 
reddish  brown.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  and  well 
formed,  with  muscular  limbs,  and  open  countenances  The 
roots  of  their  language  have  a  great  affinity  to  ihone  of 
the  other  Malay  nations  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. When  these  islands  were  di.'H-overed  by  Cook,  it  was 
obaerye<l  that  the  natives  of  this  group  had  made  Airther 
progreae  in  civiliiation  than  those  of  tiie  other  islands  and 
groups.  This  was  evident  from  the  eere  with  which  the 
tnrr  I  fli  li!s  were  cultivated,  but  still  more  from  their  manu- 
faiiuiiiit^  cloth  from  the  bark  of  the  papcr  niulbtjrrj  and 
other  trees,  their  beautiful  mats,  ami  the  art  w  iiii  which  they 
united,  and  as  it  were  wove  together,  inaiiy  beautiful  feathers, 
so  as  to  be  need  aa  articles  of  dress,  lliey  also  made  $cv<>rat 
Utensils  of  atone,  wood,  and  shelU,  ariiliout  the  use  of  iron 
tools.  At  that  time  tbey  wore  only  a  wrapper  (called  tapa) 
about  their  loins,  but  iiuuiy  <;f  them  now  dress  in  the  Euro- 
pean fashion.  They  have  also  unproved  in  other  respects, 
especially  in  ship  building  and  navigation.  Vessels  built  at 
Honoruru,  and  manned  by  natives,  traverse  the  Pacific  10 
Canton.  Several  of  the  uiieb  have  begun  to  build  hovaea 
in  the  European  atyle^ 

•  CbewMfee.— 'What  is  properly  called  trade  is  not  import* 

ant,  as  the  natives  have  only  two  articles  of  cxportarim, 
salt  and  sandal-wood.  Agriculture  has  not  yet  supplied  au 
arixlcr  for  e.\poi  tation,  but  by  M.'lliMg  their  produce  to  the 
vessels  which  visit  the  islands,  the  natives  procure  «li 
(be  foreign  articles  that  they  are  in  want  of.  In  lb32  the 
harbour  of  Honoruru  alone  was  visited  by  159  veseels» 
roostiy  American  and  English.  Many  of  these  vessels  see 
whalers,  end  others  go  to  seversl  parts  of  the  western  roast 
of  North  America  to  get  furs  fur  the  Chinese  market. 
Several  of  them  liowcvcr  are  bound  to  China  and  the  Eai^ 
Indies,  and  have  pa»se*l  round  Capo  Horn  or  through  the 
Strait  of  Mugalhaens.  As  the  trade-winds  in  the  centre  of 
the  souiberu  half  of  thePaciUc  are  very  irregular,  the  most 
expeditious  route  to  (he  East  Indies  is  to  sail  at  a  coufeidei^ 
able  di8(ance  from  the  shores  of  South  America  to  the  Gal- 
lapngos,  and  thenoe  to  the  Sandwidi  Islands,  whence  a 
regular  and  .<^tn>ng  east  trade-wind  carries  them  to  (he 
coast  of  China.  All  these  vessels  get  fresh  provisions  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  demand  is  still  greater  than 
the  supply,  which  is  shown  by  the  very  high  price  which  • 
all  provisions  feteh.  Ibe  number  ef  these  vesseli  la  aonn- 
ally  inereesing. 

m^or^  flwdfgeeuiKKMWf.— These  ialends  were  discovered 
by  Captain  James  D>ok  in  1778,  and  again  visited  by  hitn 
on  his  return  from  Hehnng's  Strait,  when  he  was  kiiied 
by  tlie  iiali\es.  Within  the  first  twenty  years  alter  their 
discovery  they  were  only  visiied  by  Portlock  and  Dixon, 
La  Perouse  and  Vancouver.  But  towatds  the  end  of  the 
last  eentuxy  whoiins-sbips  £rom  Ameriea  began  to  visil 
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ll<cse  seas,  and  tlicy  woro  soon  followed  by  fkir-traders ; 
ttll  thL'!>e  vcsseh  put  into  »oDie  of  tb«)  ports  for  provisions. 
At  tliut  time  eurli  i-^and  Itad  iU  aovereign  aud  i>everal 
other  cbt«£».  .  One  of  the  latter,  Tamehameha,  braut  to 
plan  ttim  eoDquMt  of  the  Ltlaods.  and  he  auoeMdwd  in 
•ubduing  all  or  them,  except  Taual  and  Nibau.  whose  so- 
Terei^n,  after  the  death  of  Tamehameha  acknowledged  the 
succosiior  of  that  priiicc  us  ins  king.  As  Tanichamelia  had 
O(il)  »Uiw«tided  in  bin  onterpiiso  by  the  aiil  uf  Europeans, 
and  the  assistance  which  lie  dcrixcd  from  their  visits,  he 
£ivour«d  their  settleuMQt  in  the  islands,  and  in  1817  he 
flikodl  bis  kingdom  ttndur  the  protection  of  England.  His 
fOocMaor,  Rhio-Rhio,  oame  tQ  London,  vbora  bo  died  in 
1824.  Soon  after  the  death  of  hit  Ibtbor  he  hod  raoceeded 
in  abolishing  iJuhitry  and  in  the  conversion  f  the  native* 
to  Christianity  (tslU).  Since  that  time  many  Engii^h  and 
American  missionaries  have  resorted  to  theio  islands,  and 
their  labours  have  beeti  attended  with  considerable  succesa. 
At  present,  perhaps  half  of  the  population  are  Christians. 
Sevetal  booko  b&vo  oUoody  boon  printed  in  tbo  noUvo  lon- 
guage  at  HoDonira  end  bhetno.  ond  even  o  mop  of  tbo 
island  ha*  been  engravi  r!  r.t  1  ulieina. 

Thero  are  four  disti net  sduk-  in  society.  Tijo  first  con- 
sists uf  the  royal  funily;  the  second,  of  the  fir;)!  class  of 
ebiefs,  whose  dignity  la  hereditary ;  the  third  c1b»s  is  com- 
posed of  the  minor  chiefs,  who  pay  a  ground-rent  for  the  use  of 
tbo  londi  in  tboir  diotrioto ;  Um  bulk  of  tbo  people.  «ompio> 
bonding  the  wholo  prodoetiro  otoos,  oonitHtttes  the  loweot 
section  of  the  nation.  The  kint^  n  considered  as  the  pro- 
prititor  of  ihu  ground,  which  he  ha*  divided  among  the 
chiefs,  who  in  return  uru  bound  to  iniliiary  service  and  to 

Say  groiiDd-rents.  Every  uiand  ha«  a  guvi^irnor,  and  is 
ivided  into  aeveral  dioHiotlb  each  of  which  is  under  a  chief. 
Tbo  tMM  to  tbo  king  ore  poid  by  the  chief  or  governor 
of  tbo  island,  who  ooUooto  thou  from  the  minor  cbieb,  and 
those  agnin  from  tho  poople^  «itb  tbo  odditiott  of  OOUMtbing 
for  their  trouble. 

(Gouk's  Third  fin/age  to  the  Pacific  ;  Pitrllock's  Voijag>' 
round  the  World;  Lord  Byron's  ynvuge  oj  H.M.S.  iUunde 
to  the  Sandwich  J$lands;  Ellis,  Tour  through  Hawaii ; 
Stewart's  Journal  a  liettdttKt  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
Douglas,  *  On  the  Vulcanoeo  of  the  bland  of  Hawaii,'  in 
London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  iv. :  and  Bonnet's  '  Jour- 
nal of  a  Voyage  round  the  World,"  in  London  Geofrraphi- 
Cal  Journal,  vol.  vii.) 

SANDWICH  LAKU  is  the  name  given  by  Cuuk  to  a 
number  of  i^lan<ls  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  betvv(>en 
47*  lU'  and  SO"  40'  S.  lat.  and  belwoen  24"  and  27"  4r  W. 
long.  Tbey  extend  from  north  to  south.  The  moot  northern 
group  ia  calltid  Candlemas  Islaodsjjand  the  nmi  ooutbom 
i»  nanwd  tbo  Southern  Thule.  Tbey  ore  all  of  voleanio 
origini  and  nine  burning  voleanos  wcr  n  on  them  by 
Moreli.  Some  of  tlunn  arc  very  hit^h,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Oiliers  are  bare  r  icky  nlas^e!^,  slij^hlly 
olovaled  above  the  aea-level,  but  all  of  tbem  aro  without 
any  iiooe  of  vegetation.  The  snrronnding  oen  oontoina  aeoF 
elephanto  and  cetaceous  aninnli. 

(Cook's  Second  Voffogtr  rotiftrf  tht  Wbrtdf  lioi«n'o  Nor- 
rutirr  <>f  Four  I'm/af^es  to  th-'  South  Smit^tt^ 
SANUVilUOK.    [Nkw  York.] 

SANDYS,  GEORGE,  an  Hn^ilish  poet,  was  born  in 
1577,  at  the  palace  uf  Uibhupslhoipe.  ins  father,  Dr.  Edwia 
8uiid}  ij,  being  then  Archbishop  of  York.  In  lub9.  the  year 
•Aec  bio  fittitor'o  death,  be  woo  lont  to  Oxford,  and  be> 
oomo  a  memljtf,  Bnt  of  St  Mary  Hall,  and  aftennadik  aa 
Wood  think.*,  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  (Athen.  Oxon.)  We 
have  no  account  liow  he  paMod  his  time  between  this  period 
and  the  year  I'lKJ,  when  he  co<nmenced  his  travels  in  the 
Kaat,  teturniagi  a^  Woixl  t»upp<>Mi», '  lu  1612,  or  after,  much 
impivirod  m  several  respects,  being  master  of  Mvcral  lan- 
guages, of  a  tlttent  and  ready  disoourse^  and  of  excellent 
comportment;  having  naturally  a  poetical  fiiiicy,  and  a 
lealous  inclination  to  all  human  laiming,  which  made  bis 
company  desired  and  most  arceptable  to  must  virtuous  men 
and  !>cnolai*  of  his  tinic'  His  account  of  his  travels  \vn8 
published  in  161j.  Ut  ng  dpdicnted  to  Ciiurles,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  entitltd  '  .\  Relation  of  a  Journey  be^un  in 
1610.  in  FourBooks,  containing  a  Description  of  the  Turkish 
Kmpire,  of  Kgypi,  of  '.ne  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  noiote  port^i 
of  Italy  and  islands  adjoining.* 

After  this  Sandys  went  to  Ameriea,  and  appearo  to  have 

Bur-  1  I' led  hi*  brulher  us  treasure]-  for  the  Eiit^lish  colony  .if 
Virtjuiia.  During  his  residence  he  completed  hu  translation 


r  tlic  '  Metamorphosis'  of  Ovid,  on  which  he  hrnl  In  '-n  far 
.vuute  time  ent;aged.  On  his  return  to  England  he  wa»  ap- 
pointed oneof  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  to  the  kin;. 
In  1636  he  published  a  '  Farapbraae  upon  the  Paalnu,'anl 
two  years  afterwards  'PvophraNO  en  the  Book  of  Jot^  le- 
cleaiasteo,  the  Lamentationa  of  Jeremiah,  and  Songa  aO' 
lectod  out  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testament ;'  in  1639  a  trai^ 
lation  of  'Christ's  Pauion,'  a  lral^edy  by  Gr  t  us  fi. 
last  work  was  the  poetical  version  of  the  '  Song  ot  Solomua. 
in  164  J.  Ho  died  at  Bexley  Abbey,  in  Kent,  March,  1643-4. 

The  writings  of  Sandys  are  simple,  earnest,  and  devout: 
his  travels  are  learned  without  pedantry,  and  circumstantial 
without  boisy  tedioao;  and  are  valnable  for  the  pietnve  tbaf 
givo  of  the  Bast  in  his  tine,  partieutarly  of  Jenianlea.  His 
poetical  writings  contributed,  like  those  of  Carcw  and  Her- 
rick,  to  the  formation  of  a  Well- tuned  and  harmonious  ver- 
sification, the  natural  acconiiianiinent  of  the  refined  pur:tv  ( 
thought  and  ejiprei>&u»n  for  which  tbey  are  duitioffuisbed. 
His  merits  in  this  respect  iiave  been  acknowle^od  liy 
Waller,  Dryden,  and  Warton.  Specimens  of  his  mm 
beautiful  eonpositions.  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  are  giveo 
in  the  Memoi-  f  f  !its  I-if  '  1  v  tli.  R.  v  H.  J.  Todd,  prcntt<i 
to  '  Selections  troiti  ban.lv.s  i.  Mesrical  Paraplirii*es,'  ^c, 
London,  1S39,  from  which  biopaphv  this  sketch  is  token. 

SAN6ALLO,  or  SAN  GALLO.  a  famil;  of  distin- 
guished Italian  artlili  ud  acdittaaiit  vhoN  engianl  neat 
was  Oiaaiberti. 

1,  Oimiiuio  GiAimnm,  bom  in  I448»  vie  the  eon  of 
Francisco  Giamberti,  who  wait  himself  an  arcbiteot  of  some 
repute  in  the  service  of  Coi>nio  dc'  Medici.  At  first  both 
he  and  his  hiothcr  Antonio  chielly  practised  carving  id 
wowl,  in  w  hich  they  acquired  some  celebrity.  Giuliano  was 
ne.\t  eninloyed  in  the  capacity  of  military  engineer  by  Lo- 
renzo do  Modioi.  who  rated  bis  services  very  highly.  So 

eatronisedt  Giuliano  determined  on  pursuing  arebiteetnieae 
is  profe^ion  ;  and  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  display, 
ingbis  talent  in  the  fore-court  or  cloister  of  the  cbunh  ut 
Santa  Maddalena  de' P;izzi  at  Florence,  wht-rem  he  inlro- 
duced  aa  lunie  order,  whu«te  capitals  are  remarkable  for 
having  an  ornamental  necking,  at  that  time  an  innovatioti. 
and  said  to  have  been  imittled  from  an  antique  frnnMat 
found  at  Fiosolo.  He  was  aftereerda  eooiniiasianed  Cy  Lo- 
renzo himself  to  erect  a  large  convent  (destroyed  during  the 
siege  in  1530)  near  the  gate  of  San  Gallo ;  whence  be 
I  1; lined  the  name  of  da  San  h'all-t,  m  ili-,:  jestingly  be- 
sioued  oil  him  by  his  patron,  and  afterwardsi  adopted 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  In  1490  h«  commenced 
the  Palazzo  Gonrli  for  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  nanw,kBt, 
owing  to  the  d<.'ath  of  thu  Istlor,  the  building  vroenotooa- 
pletedi  aevortheless,  what  was  eieenled  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  Florentine  style,  though  tlie  {TTegularity  both  of  the 
courses  and  lengths  of  the  rustics  [Rusi  k  AiK  n]  is  rather 
a  defeet.  Among  his  numomus  otiier  w\irl\^  w  .is  a  pabce 
erected  by  him  at  Savona.  for  his  patron  the  Cardinal  dell* 
Ruvere  (now  converted  into  the  convent  of  Santa.  Chiara) : 
bosidcs  other  buildings  for  the  same  nrelaie.  When  Rovere 
was  elevated  to  tlie  pontificate  by  tne  till*  of  Judios  U.. 
Ssngallo  expected  to  be  employed  aa  afcMteot  of  the  ne« 
St.  Peter's  church  ;  but  being  supplanted  by  Bramant^  .  5 
retired  in  dixgust  to  Flort  nee.  On  ihe  election  of  Leo  X. 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  on  the  death  of  Bramaute  was 
offered  the  appointment  of  arcbiteot  of  Su  Peter's,  b«t  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  Ktttin> 
ing  10  Flonaeoi  died  them  t«D  jwn  nAervanle  (I  AI7h  si 
the  age  of  74. 

f;i'i!:r'.!'.:ii  hnr!  n  rnmrrl  Frnticesco,  who  isspolien  of  Irt 
Vasari  us  a  skiltul  sculptor  then  Uving,  and  who  oxecute^ 
the  mausoleum  erected  at  Monte  OuhUD  bf  doSMUt  YIL 
in  honour  of  Piero  dc'  Medici. 

2,  A.VTOMio  Sa.nuallo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  wu 
indueed  by  him  to  quit  the  profasaion  of  sculpture  for  ttel 
of  aidtfteoi;  end  was  left  by  bin  to  complete  the  poIsM 
he  had  begun  at  Savono.  lie  afterwards  vi-^ited  Home, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Alexander  V  I.,  to  whoE 
he  proposed  lo  convert  Hadrian's niausoleutu  into  a  fortress, 
and  l^ti  ulttiied  that  building  iiiUi  it^i  pi<»eiu  fom*  auKi 
which  time  it  has  been  called  the  Castle  of  St.  Angela 
This  work  pve  so  much  satisfaction,  both  to  the  pope 

to  bis  son  the  Duke  Valentino,  that  the  letter  cmplove^l 
bini  to  erect  tlie  fortress  of  Civita  Castellana.  and  ;i!~ 
wards  that  of  Monteflascone.    He  likewise  erected  s^vc^. 
rliurches,  among  whicli  thai  of  the  Madonoa  at  Mootepd- 

ciaoo  is  osteemod  bis  best  producuon  of  that  daae.  Sov 
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tllM  bsfitra  hit  daalb,  in  1 534.  b«  ntre  np  both  arebiteetur* 
■b4  MSttlpttire.  and  amuMd  himteTf  with  agricultural  pur- 
•aits. 

3,  AntoniO  Sa.^uallo.  the  raoit  noted  of  tlui  fttmily,  was 
nephew  toihc  twu  piecudingon  the  mother's  side,  from  whom 
lie  received  th(9irsurnaaw,tbiatof  bis  father,  whowasaoooper 
at  Mugeilo.  beinf  BtrUdontoPioeimi.  He  was  at  first  put  to 
tbabuaiawa  of  aeomtnon  carpenter,  but  Iba  fcoMof  bis  un- 
oles  datemined  bim  to  sot  out  for  Rom«  and  become  their 
pupil ;  and  wlicn  ihej  quitted  that  city,  hcfuund  another  in- 
structor and  jiruicctor  in  Brarnante,  to  wliom,  then  advanced 
in  years,  he  soon  rendered  himwif  a  njo»t  useful  ag-^istant. 
Nor  was  it  long  befure  his  talents  obtained  tor  htm  the  no- 
tice of  persons  of  rank«  among  the  rest  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
FmaM(all«r«Md»FaiilIiL>,«ho«aiylmadlm  rebuild 
bii  mamkm  in  the  Campo  di^  Fton,  tiSi  flist  beginning 
r  t1)at  splendid  pile.  \Th.rh  Would  of  itself  alone  nave  e»- 
tabU>hcd  tb«  rcpuiriuoa  ol  Sangallo.  One  of  his  earliest 
works  \v;;>  iht'  clurch  of  la  Madonna  di  I»retto,  near 
Trajan's  pillar ;  but  as  that  edifice  was  begun  in  1507,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  be  did  more  than  afteiMldt  eomplete  it. 
Hia  otbor  voiks  of  the  same  potiod  iran  inwniljnriffale 
BumtioM  or  ptlaaai,  especially  on*  Hn  M«nM>itn«  BaUas- 
sini ;  but  fiS  nciilwr  the  buddings  them  solves  are  de«^cribed 
nor  tbeir  sites  diitinctly  indicated  by  V  i  an  \nd  hi*  other 
bio^rup!:'  i  ^,  and  aa  manv  of  them  '.k^vu  h  pL-a;L  ;ly  changed 
their  names,  it  is  now  ditltcult  to  Kpecify  ur  ascertain  them. 
It  is  eqiully  difficult  to  determine  their  respective  dates ; 
•nd  «•  my  thorelbra  bnwk  thrmtgh  abfooologiMl  order,  and 
neotiod  bora  tho  Imnim  that  1w  •(Urwwdi  bailt  Ibr  Itimwlf 
m  the  Strada  Giulia,  now  known  as  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti. 

Passing  by  the  various  works  on  military  architecture, 
itiiou  which  ho  was  employed  at  different  times  at  Civita 
V'ecohia,  Parma.  Piacenza,  Ancona,  and  other  pieces,  we 
shall  proceed  to  connider  Sangallo's  projeet  for  ootapleting  j 
Su  Faioc'a.  After  the  works  hid  bcM  nearly  sus-  | 
pendod  fur  Mvml  ymtt,  Fatd  III.  delemiBad  that  they  i 
should  be  resumed  vi^rously,  and  on  the  death  of  Peruizi, 
in  1534,  Sangallo  became  tlio  &ole  architeet.  With  the 
view  of  pre^'entin^r  those  changes  which  had  been  made 
by  all  the  preeeduig  ardatocts,  the  pope  ordered  bim  to 
prepare  a  inodeU  upon  such  a  scale  and  in  such  an  expensive 
maaoer,  that  there  ahould  bo  no  danger  of  its  being  either 
forgMtm  m  deitiofad  This  model,  which  i>  add  to  have 
tftun  MMf«l  y«M»  to  onmte,  and  to  have  eost  npwards  of 
500tieiotrDa,  is  still  presenred  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
VatieMl.  It  is  formed  of  wood,  and  is  in  length  35  Roman 
palms,  or  nearly  2U  Enf^lish  feet.  Little  more  however  was 
doiie  to  the  fabric  by  San>;allo  than  to  strengthen  the  parts 
Already  erected ;  and  after  bis  death  his  design  was  abandoned 
altogether,  not  a  trace  of  it  being  visible  in  the  present  stroe- 
tnvo.  An  elevation  of  Sangallo's  mode)  is  giVMimtho  trat  vo- 
lumoof  Wood's  '  Letters  of  an  Architect,  flmiB  whtdiit  may 

hv  seen  thai  ifithad  been  followed,  the  building  would  have 
l>ciMi  totally  difTertjnt  from  what  it  now  is.  Tho  cupola  would 
have  had  two  orders,  one  around  the  tambour,  another  car- 
ried up  above  the  spring  of  the  dome,  whicb  would  also  have 
been  or  niwh  bwor  proportloM  than  tbt  pMMOt  om^  while 
jthervery  conspteuous  features  would  have  been  two  azcoad> 
ngly  lofty  and  lapcring  campanili,  cootrastine  and  at  tho 
same  time  l.iirm m  ^'  m  hIi  'Ail-  cupola  itself  It  is  true  the 
ilesign  IS  Onilien  into  a  tiiuliiplii  iiy  uf  parts,  yet  thoy  are  both 
ngreeably  proportioned  to  «mch  other,  and  picturesquely 
■ombined;  and  the  whole  is  eonsistent  in  character,  whieh 
iH  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  Maderno's  (kfade,  where 
there  ia  a  want  of  «gr««nmt  botwom  th«  order  itaolf  and 
tho  other  parts,  and  aha  a  defleieaoy  hi  variety  of  oatUtia. 

The  Palazzo  Farneie,  begun  by  him  for  his  patron  Paul 
111.  when  cardinal,  and  afterwards  (rreatly  extended,  i^i  the 
rao«!  ( I'll  lirate<l  of  Sangallo's  works.  He  must  "in  ui  vi  r 
<(h:i.'e  the  repute  of  it  wuh  Michael  Ad^Io,  who,  if  he  did 
n ;)t.  Hi  some  have  supposed,  add  the  third  tier  of  windows, 
(leaignod  tba  BagniAceat  and  m^Ue  eoreidoBa^  which 
alona  datingohihea  this  aditea  fraas  evory  other  aS  the 
kind  in  Rome,  and,  aided  the  loftinees  and  extent  of 
tho  cdiftee  itself,  gives  it  a  colossal  air.  This  noble  stmc' 
tu re  deserves  notice,  if  oniv  because  it  has  been  said  that 
the  Reform  Club-Huuse.  Pall-Mail,  is  an  imitation  of  it, 
which  IS  true  only  as  regards  style  and  manner;  for  in 
ligard  to  design  there  are  quite  as  many  points  of  dit- 
■hailvity  as  of  resemblance  between  them,  and  many  of 
them  are  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Barry's  building.  In  both 
the  wmdowaof  the  prinopal  Aoorara<i  ia  taAarnode,  that 


ia.  have  small  eolttmns  and  pediments;  but  in  Ssngalbl 
edifice  the  centre  window  is  different  from  the  others,  and 
having  no  pediment,  like  them,  ])ioduces  a  disaji^riM'able 
eifect.  Sangallo  begun  the  P^rta  S.  Spirilo  at  Rome,  bat 
left  it  unfinished,  in  which  slate  it  ban  ever  since  remained. 
He  died  at  Terni,  in  Oetober,  1646,  advanoed  in  years,  bat 
at  what  precise  age  is  not  known.  Hiibody  waa  brought  to 
Rome  and  buried  with  great  pomp. 
SANOUINOLA'RIA.  [PvtoRiDiAiia,  vol.xix.,  p.  145.] 
8ANGU180RT5A,  111  ■  n  ur.e  of  a  genus  of  plants,  tne 
tvpe  of  the  suborder  Sangui-torbee,  in  the  natural  order 
Rosaceee.  Of  this  genus  (called  Burnet)  there  are  niaa 
known  impedes.    Moat  of  them  possess  aatrtngent  f»- 

Eirties.  The  common  Bomet  (8.  (i0Mnall9)  is  a  nativa  of 
ritain,  and  waa  at  one  time  euUivated  in  chalky  distn'eta 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  but  it  has  lately  been  super* 
sede<l  by  sainfoin  [Sainvoin]  and  other  artifldal  gtaaiaa. 
SANOUI'SUGA  [LkkchrsJ 
SANHBDRUf.  «r  SANHEDlUN  (ftinmilm  gnat 

council  of  tin:  ,T.  r.'H,  which  consi.stcd  of  seventy-one  or 
seventy^two  mcmberii,  and  decided  the  must  un|x>rUint 
cau>eii,  both  eoclesiastical  aud  civiL  The  name  is  a  cor" 
ruptioQ  by  the  Talmudisia  of  tho  Greek  wilfuav  iacomuU^ 
The  Rabbia  attempt  to  And  tha  origin  of  the  Sanhadrhn  in 
tho  seventy  elders  who  were  appointed  by  Moses  to  assist 
him  in  bis  judicial  duties  (iVumo.,  xi.  16);  but  this  council 
was  evidently  temporary,  and  we  boar  nothing  of  it  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Jewii.  (Mosks,  p.  441  ;  Micbaeiis 
On  the  Lairs  of  Mosex,  art  50  )  The  exact  time  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sanhedrim  u  unknown,  but  tliere  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  earlier  than  the  time  of  Uio 
Maoeahaaa.  Than  can  howavar  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Sanhedrim  was  an  imitation  of  the  seventy  elders  of  Moses. 
The  first  montjcn  rf  tli,  Saiiliedrim  is  in  the  time  of  H^- 
canus  II.,  when  Herud  was  tried  before  it.  {Soteph.,  Anhq^ 
xiv.  9.  8.  3,  4.) 

Thm  Saahcdrim  had  a  president  Ci^KI  or  K^^2).  who 

•  T 

was  generally  tho  high  priest,  a  vice-president  (jl^^  ^HK 

1^),  who  sat  on  the  right  of  the  president,  and,  acoordtog 

to  some,  a  laooiid  ^o»-prwidant  (O^K      Mt  on  Ida  left 

The  other  mamhan  wara?— >1,  GW(^/ViMlf;  who  are  often 
montioaad  hi  the  New  Testament  and  in  Josephus,  and 
who  were  pkrtly  ex-hlgh-priests  and  partly  the  beads  of  the 

twen'v  rour  iM  ism  <  f  jiriests.  S,  Elders,  that  is,  the  princes 
of  tribes  and  heads  of  families  3,  <$rrt&0S,  or  men  of  learn- 
inc;.  All  chiof-pricsts  were  menibersof  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
of  elders  and  scribes  only  so  many  were  admitted  into  it  aa 
were  required  to  fill  up  vacancies.  (MatL,  xxvi.  57, 69 ; 
xxvii.  3,  IS,  20,  41 ;  Mark^  viii.  11}  xi.Sy;  xiv.  4S,  A3;  XV. 
I ;  Acif.  iv.  5;  V.  81,  27.)  The  TklmndiMaeay  that  the  tri- 
1  jiiri!  ill  i:^  si'-rctaries  and  apparitors.  Both  Pharisees 
M,A  Sadiluceei  wi  r  -  found  in  it.  (Act9,  v.  17.  21,  34  ;  xxiii. 
6.) 

The  Sanhedrim  met  at  Jerusalem,  and,  accordinK  to  the 
Talmudists,  inachamber  within  the  precinets  of  the  Temple^ 
eallad  Oam'M,  in  which  alaa  thair  arebive*  were  kapt;  hn^ 
aeeording  to  Joaaphna  f  A«ff.  /tuL,  4, 2  ;  vL  f ,  8),  hi  a 
room  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Zirn.  n  f  far  from  the 
Temple.  In  cases  of  emer|eoey,  as  in  the  trial  of  Christ, 
they  met  in  the  hi0Hffiaat\  hooaa.  Thoy  wt  j»  4h*  form 
of  a  sentietrele. 

The  causes  brought  before  this  tiibnnd  ««•  either  ap- 
peala  iimm  tha  miarior  aonrta,  or  mattata  witfrii  waia  ^anght 
aronfleiant  fmpeataMa  to  aona  balsro  tbam  ia  tha  flratm- 
stance  ;  for  example,  the  question  whether  a  person  was  a 
false  prophet  {iMke,  xiii.  33),  and  matters  which  affecttxl  the 
whole  state,  a  whole  tribe,  or  the  li  i^^ii  \'rie»t.  Tlie  lu  cii-i  tl 
was  b^uu^ht  beiure  the  tribuDal,and  wiinesst»  were  required 
to  appear  to  support  the  charKO.  Either  capital  or  mmor 
punMunanto  might  ha  iniieted  by  the  Saahadrim;  hat 
under  thaBonmn  guwamant  its  powwihuaoflvnitrialad 
that  a  capital  aantanaa  laquirad  tha  cowtrtnathm  of  tba 
Roman  governor,  who  was  also  charted  with  its  exeealson. 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  was  not  (Inue  in  ar  r  ,>ri1ance  with 
the  senlence  of  the  Sanhetinm,  but  la  &  not ;  and  the  exe- 
cution of  James  and  others  by  the  high-priest  Ananus  (A.n. 
64)  took  pbM  in  the  abaeuoe  of  the  Roman  proeurator,  and 
ia  admittad  by  tha  J— a  Ihamaaltai  ta  hw  haaa  an  iUagal 
act 

Baaidaa  the  Maiihadria  it  Janiaalam,  than  vera  tofcriit 
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flouru  m  each  :owd  of  Jadwa,  consisting  of  twenty-tbree 
OMabefa,  to  vUeh  Um  Miae  name  is  BometinaeK  applied. 
tvm  thti*  «ourt«  vi  appnl  «Mild  lie  mute  to  tbe  Sao- 
IwdriiiL 

(Jahn.  Archaol.  BiU.,  th.  ii,  b.  >;..  $  v*"  :  Calmet'a 
Jhetionary;  Ltghtfool's  fFbr**;  VJm9t'^  Btoi.  Realic^rter- 
hueh,  '  Syncdrmiu.') 

SANJ  AK,  a  wurd  primarily  signifying  %  atandard,  is  aiso 
applied  to  a  mihiarv  dtvision'MUcb  as  tboae  into  wbicb  ibe 
vbola  TarktsU  emp'iro  iadiniad:  in  thisMiiMi»itaigoifl«8. 
•s  iiiiir>h  M  is  eongrexaled  iind«r  0D«  atandard.  The  eom- 
rna  i  1<  r  of  such  a  division  i«  Styled  Sanjak,  Sanjak  Be}, 
or  ti.iupiV  Bey,  and  the  aiipreme  general  ot  all  tbeSanjaicsol 
a  province  is  st)led  the  Beplcrhey  (commander  of  com-  ] 
taandcnj).  The  word  is  found  under  tbe  forma  Sangjak 
and  Sutiddiak.  tbe  Fniieli  waA  Oonm  nadM  of  iwidMiDg 
tiia  Turkiab  word. 

SANKHYA.  reAivacBn'  LurnvKW  km  LiTKKMnmB.1 

SANMICHE'U.  MICHE'LE.  a  master  equally  celebraiod 
for  his  works  in  civil  and  mihtary  architecture,  was  born 
in  1484,  at  Verona,  wbere  both  his  father  Giovanni  and  his 
uncle  Bartolomeo  pursued  the  same  i!ror>>^<'ioi).  By  them 
be  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  tbe  ui,  i  ut  he  caught 
ill  ipirit  from  atudyiog  the  amphitheatro  and  otber  mnains 
of  antiquity  in  bts  nathre  city ;  and  thetr  inflaence,  eapceially 
that  of  the  former,  is  visible  in  many  of  his  designs,  wherein 
he  Bfrcaily  affected  massive  rusticaled  work.  About  the  year 
1500  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  remained  either  there  or  in 
otber  {^rts  of  the  eccie&iastical  stales  till  tbe  time  of 
CSemcnt  VII.,  and  was  intimate  with  all  the  more  celebrated 
•rtista  of  tbe  line^Bninaiita,  Miobael  AvgelOb  tbe  Sen- 

falH,  SeniOTioo.  end  olbera.  While  he  was  ia  that  put  of 
laly,  he  erected  the  cathedral  of  Montafiascone  (the  cupola 
of  which  was  deslroNiHl  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century,  nnd  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  tasteless 
manner),  and  the  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Orvteto. 
Returning  to  tbe  Venetian  terriurjt  be  was  employed  by 
the  repabUe  iMi&i  to  cooatniet  tbe  new  ftniaeetioDa  of 
Yerona,  when  he  flnt  iotrodnoed  tbe  nee  of  triengnlar  end 
pei:larf;t-!  T  bastions,  and  thereby  entirely  changed  the  sys- 
tem of  military  architecture,  that  method  being  thenceforth 
adopted  by  other  enmneers.  Here  il  will  bo  sufficient 
merely  to  allude  to  bis  works  of  that  clo^t,  as  they  belong 
leeooatruction  rather  than  design,  though  some  of  them  are 
Mnerkeble  even  in  tbe  Utter  teapeot;  for  instenoe,  tbe 
■lately  roeticeted  ftifade  of  tbe  fortme  or  Cestelb  di  8. 
A  n  rlrea  on  the  Lido  at  Venice,  and  the  three  fortified  gates 
at  Veromi.  Purta  Nuova.  Porta  del  Palio.and  Porta  Zenone. 

He  was  next  employed  by  the  republit:  in  furiifying  many 
places  in  Istria  and  iialmatia,  Cyprus  and  Candta,  soiau  uf 
which  works  he  confided  to  the  execution  of  his  nephew 
OnufGirolamo.  In  consequence  of  their  reputation,  both 
ttade  and  nephew  were  invited  by  Francis  I.  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  to  enter  their  service,  which  flattering  offers 
they  nevertheless  rejected.  Whether  these  numerous  en- 
^n^i-ments  and  his  divided  a|i))lication  to  two  such  very 
opposite  studies  did  not  prevent  Sanmieheli  from  attaining 
to  that  excellence  in  tbe  latter  which  be  might  else  have 
nacbed,  may  fairly  ^be  questioned ;  for  with  many  merits, 
hie deai^na  often  exhibit  glaring  faults*  wbicb,  if  he  bad  eon- 
fined  himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  practice  of  civil  ar- 
ebitecture,  he  would  |>erhaps  not  have  fallen  into.  In 
fact,  the  iK'st  of  his  palaizi  and  other  works  of  that  class 
are  far  from  being  mud«ils,  except  as  to  their  facades  and  ex- 
teriors, being  most  inconvenient  in  their  plans,  besides 
funding  with  raonatimu  deforraitiea.  auch  aa  rooou  quite 
eat  of  aqiiare.  and  aotnetimee  with  no  two  aides  pa- 
rallel; ana  in  one  instance  (Paloxzo  Bevilaicqua)  he  has 
placed  the  principal  stuircase  in  an  open  court,  without 
any  protet  ti  ii  wIjaIi  '.i  i  ir.  m  the  weather.  Ilis  exterior 
architecture  exhibits  less  of  tnannensm,  and  more  hutli  of 
Invention  and  nobleneas  of  taste  than  that  of  Palladiu,  but 
also  not  a  little  that  ia  deddedly  bulty  and  ofiensive.  Almost 
all  bis  butldinga  are  narked  by  a  disagreeable  inequality  of 
design,  there  being  a  aingular  mixture  of  parta  highly  en- 
riched and  others  nakedly  plain  in  the  same  composition. 
His  balustrades  to  windows  nnd  pedestals  to  columns  urc 
too  high,  and  in  more  than  one  io&tauce  he  has  raised  bis 
columns  on  a  second  pedestal  over  the  first  one.  His  style 
shows  itaelf  to  most  advantage  in  his  lofty  rusticated  base- 
ments,  which  generally  possess  an  air  of  dignity.  Among 
the  palaaai  ereeted  bf  bJin  are  the  P.  Grimani  and  the  P. 
Gecneiv  i  8.  Fbole  at  Venice,  and  tbe  P.  Canosaa,  Bev; 


Ucqua.  Vena,  Felligrini,  and  Pompei  at  Verona.  In  Ve- 
rona  be  aleo  built  the  church  of  (he  Madonna  di  Cam- 
paKna.  and  the  nuob  admind  Cappella  Pellegrini,  tor  both 
which  we  relbrto  the  uble  aeeompany ing  RonniDA.  While 

Sanmieheli  wns  fnioving  a  tranquil  and  honourable  old  age, 
esteemed  by  all  tio  less  fur  Im  personal  tjoalilies  thaui  tor 
his  talents,  he  received  the  intelligci  r  ]  the  death  of  hu 
nephtiw  aud  pupil  Giaa-Girolamo,  uho  died  ui  the  island 
of  Cyprus  at  the  age  of  fortv-four ;  and  it  had  such  an  effect 
upon  him,  that  be  aurvivea  the  fatal  news  only  «  <«w  days, 
dying  in  1559,  in  bis  seventv-fifth  year. 

SANNAZA'RO.  JA'COPO.  born  at  Naples,  in  1466.  of 
a  noble  family  originally  from  Spiiin,  studied  at  Naples 
and  afterwards,  being  disappointed  in  love,  left  hiscouoiry 
and  travelled  to  Franc^  where  be  began  writiug  his  '  Ar- 
cadia,' a  pastoral  Ibble  in  Italian,  in  which  he  describes  m 
poetical  coloura  tbe  aeenee  and  oeeupationa  of  paatora)  liie. 
It  ia  a  inized  composition  of  proae  and  verse,  end  baa  been 
much  admired  for  tbe  elegance  of  the  style  aud  the  purity 
of  the  language.  Indeed  Sunnururo  is  considered  as  one 
of  t:iL  lit  Italian  claa&ics.  The  '.\rcadia'  has  gone  through 
numerous  editions.  Sannaxaro  al&o  wrote  a  Latin  poem, 
'  Do  Partu  Virginia,*  which  was  highly  applauded,  and 
which  obtained  for  tbe  author  the  aaneltoB  ef  two  popes, 
Lee  X.  and  dement  Vlt..  expreesed  m  twe  briefs.  He 
also  wrote  Piscatory  Eclogues  in  I.Atin  verse.  On  his 
return  to  Naples,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  King 
Ferdinand  I.  and  his  sons  Alfonso  and  Frederic,  be  fixed 
his  reiidence  on  the  delightful  liliure  of  Mergelltoa.  at  tbe 
foot  of  Mount  Poailipo,  where  Frederic  the  last  king  oi 
Naples  of  tbe  Aracpneee  dynaaty.  had  i^veo  him  a  country- 
houee^  end  where  ne  «aw  before  bim  the -daily  occupations 
of  the  fishermen  under  a  sky  and  in  a  climate  which  tender 
their  labours  less  irksome,  and  impart  to  them  a  sort  of 
).oeiical  appearance.  When  the  .\ragoneRe  dynasty  was 
driven  away  from  Naples  by  tbe  treacliery  of  their  reistiic 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  Sannaxaro  aca>ropaiiiedliit 
patron  Kioe  Frederic  in  bis  exik^  and  remained  with  bia 
in  Ftatiee  tiH  Frederie'a  deetb,  after  which  he  letomed  le 
Naples,  wl  ere  ho  died  in  1330.  He  was  buried  in  r. 
church  on  the  slope  of  Posilipo,  which  he  bad  buiU  ami 
dedicated  to  the  Vuf^  aad^bwe  hia  moniunesit  ia  atiU 
seen. 

S  A'NNIO.  a  province  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples,  fonnolj 
ealled  Contedo  di  Molise,  lieacbteto  on  tbe  east  aideef  tbe 
esntral  ridge  of  the  Apennmea.  and  eklends  aa  far  as  tbt 

Adriatic  coast.  The  district  of  1  ^orn  ia  however,  which  belor  ri 
to  ihe  administrative  province  ut  Sanuio,  lies  on  the  west 
of  the  Apennines,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Volturiia. 
Sannto  u  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  tbe  province  of 
Abruxzo  Citra ;  north  and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic  :  south* 
east  by  Canitanaia;  south  by  Frincipalo  Ultra,  or  tbe  pro- 
vince of  AveTlino;  and  aeuth»west  by  Terra  di  Lavon. 
The  province  n  rro^^ed  in  its  length  by  the  river  Biferno. 
the  anlient  Tilernus,  which  rises  from  two  sources  in 
high  Apennines  near  Bujai:  ).  i:  1  flowing  north-east  enters 
the  Adriatic  near  the  town  of  Termoli,  after  a  tortuous  cours« 
of  about  60  miles.  The  other  principal  river  of  tbe  pro- 
vince ia  tbe  Trimo,  vhieb  flewa  naaily  paiallal  to^  bat  la 
tbe  north  of  tbe  Bifemo. 

In  the  lower  part  cf  its  nurse  the  Trinio  marks  tlie 
boundary  between  Saniau  nnd  ihe  province  0!  Abrurto  Citri 
South  '.<(  lie  Biferno,  the  Turi  n  ri  n-,utute8.  during  (Uiri^  f 
its  course,  the  boundary  between  i^annio  and  Capiiauaia. 
The  geographical  character  of  the  province  of  Sannio  resem- 
Ua  that  of^  tbe  neigbboniing  provinces  of  Alsnixaa  Tbe 
central  ridge  of  tbe  Apenliinee.  efhieh  rans  in  a  general 
direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  sends  out  sever.' 
offsetH,  which  run  in  a  north-east  direction  to  the  Adrut.j 
coast.  Between  thr-r  ;  fTs.  ts  there  are  valleys  throuL;^ 
which  the  rivers  llow  with  a  rapid  course.  Th«  two  prut- 
cipal  vallevs  are  those  of  tbe  Trigno  and  the  Biferno.  Hm 
valleys  ana  the  lower  biUeare  very  forlile^  and  prod«w«  mm, 
Indian  eoni,  pnlse^  dl,  wine,  and  fhtto.  Aerienlture  is 
however  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  bigfalanos  arc  chic?!) 
use<l  for  summer  pasture.  The  forests  with  which  lia- 
higher  Apennines  were  once  covered,  have  been  wastefulv 
destroyed,  and  the  mountains  are  now  nearly  bare.  The  are* 
of  the  province  of  Sannio  is  reckoned  at  about  1500  squart 
miles,  and  the  nooulationt  by  the  census  of  1897.  amomileA 
to  342,779.  Oftne  male  pert  of  this  population  59,700  art 
proprietors  of  land  or  houses,  n9,000  agricultural  lal  r.r 
ers^  6QW  shepherds  or  t^erdsmen,  1 7i^Q  domeetu:  serreai^ 
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1 1 00  are  keepers  of  wine-shop«.  323  sailors  or  (Uhermen,  and 
the  rest  are  emplojred  in  various  trades.  There  are  about 
1100  priests,  327  monks,  and  about  6U  nuns.  (Semstori.) 
The  ebief  monftiotiiring  induatry  in  the  provinra  is  tliat  of 
cutlery  and  Sre-arms,  wbieh  if  MtaUisbed  at  Campobasso. 
Frossolone,  and  Agnone,  and  gives  employment  to  about 
400  men.  There  are  about  130  fisliiiig-boats  and  tmali 
craft  belonging  tu  the  pruvinrc  ;  but  there  is  iiu  harbour  on 
the  coast.  In  1824  there  were  only  three  pnoters  in  the 
wDole  province,  and  not  a  singto  bookaaOw*  (PKItvtti. 
GtruimetUo  de'  Reali  Dominj.) 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts: — Campo- 
basso, which  is  the  largest,  and  embraces  the  central  part 
of  the  province  ;  Larino,  which  extends  near  tlie  ?iea-coa»t ; 
and  Isernia.  which  1  e»  west  of  the  Apennines.  The  whole 
province  contains  13d  communes:  it  ha.s  a  civil  and  cri- 
minal court  at  CuspoiblMOi  front  which  there  u  an  appeal 
t«th«GtBnCori«kOTMpmMli;jjbiiD«l«rNipi«s.  Tbeec- 
eleeiutieel  adminialrmUon  it  ander  the  Bv«  btMopi  of  Lu'i  no. 
Termol  ,  Tsi  itiia,  Bojano,  andTrivento;  and  there  are  164 
j)urish  iacuiabents.  There  are  'J32  churches.  398  hospitals 
and  other  tharitable  institutions,  a  roval  college,  and  an  in- 
stitution fur  female  boarders  at  Caropoba^^.  and  three 
*  icuole  secondarie,'  a  kind  of  grammBr-schools,  at  Casca- 
iMida,  MfMtMMiii  di  Binfleta,  and  Moieone.  Tlsere  are 
elenrantoiy  lehools  in  many  eonnnnnai^  but  the  system  of 
elementary  instruction  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Napkaa  ia 
neiiher  uniform  nor  well  arranged. 

The  fiillowinj,'  are  ihc  priiuipal  towns  of  the  province 
of  Sanino:  — 1.  Campubas^n.  a  town  indifferent ly  built,  but 
p'€a'>i\ntly  situated  oo  the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  valley  of 
the  Biferno,  has  BHrafcolorias  of  cutkury,  which  supply  the 
whale  kingdom,  and  MOO  inbabttanta.  t.  IVivenio,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Trigno,  is  a  bishop's  see,  with  3000  inhabitants: 
it  conlHtns  some  atiiient  remains.  3.  Sepino,  the  antionl 
Scpmura,  formerly  a  town  o!'  the  Samniles,  is  situated  in 
the  .\pennincs,  which  here  divide  the  valley  of  the  Ttferno 
fiom  that  of  the  Tamaro,  an  affluent  of  the  VoUumo:  it 
his  several  cbtuebaa  and  ooavanta.  a  elaaaioal  aominafjr.  a 
paper  mamrfhetory,  and  4000  inhabitants.  4.  Termoli.  tbe 
antient  Interamna,  a  small  town  on  the  sea  mrt'st,  between 
the  moulh  of  the  Trigno  ur,d  that  uf  tliu  iii;eiiiu,  lias  a 
castle  on  a  promontory.  5.  l.ar;;i  i  u  a  small  town,  in  the 
Tnllef  of  the  Biferno,  not  far  from  the  »ea,  and  the  bead  of 
a  district.  Near  Larino  ia  tba  Albanian  or  Epiroie  colony 
of  Ururi.  6.  Agnooo  ia  n  thrifing  modem  town,  witli  iron 
and  copper  worln.  and  abotrt  7000  inhabitants.  7.  Bojano 
t .  nil  jM  Icrayed  town  in  the  .Apennines,  near  the  sources 
ui  the  liiieino.  8.  Isernia,  an  old-looking  town,  situated 
in  a  valle)  on  the  wi  /  s:'le  of  the  A\pennines,  near  the 
Voliuma,  and  on  the  ht^^li  road  from  Naples  to  Abrusio. 
rootains  seveml  lanains  of  antiquity,  and  has  some  manu- 
^toriet  of  ooane  woollona.  with  about  AOOO  inbabiianis. 
Fiom  bernia  a  eaniun  road  bninelies  off  lo  the  aaalward, 
;roaiiea  the  central  ridge  to  Bojano,  and  leads  to  Caropo- 
lasso  and  Lanno.  The  province  of  Sannio  comprises  only 
I  part  of  the  antient  Samnium,  which  also  included  the 
whole  of  the  ^rtncipalo  Ultra  and  part  of  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
Samhites] 

SANOKt  one  of  the  nineteen  circles  of  Austrian  Galieia, 
«  bonndad  on  the  north  Iqr  Rseazow  and  PrsemysU  oo  the 
■ast  by  Sambor.  on  the  watt  by  Yaslo,  and  on  the  south 
ly  Hunftary.    Its  area  is  about  2130  square  miles,  with 

j.iO.OOO  inhabitants.  The  Carpathians  rue  in  the  south, 
tnd  send  their  offsets  through  the  whole  circle ;  there  are 
nany  and  extensive  forests;  the  sod  is  partly  sandy,  and 
Mor.  with  some  interfoning  parU  that  are  more  productive, 
fbe  river  San  flowt  in  a  largo  ourfo  Ihtonfh  the  country, 
ind  it  joined  by  most  of  the  tmaller  atnunt.  The  Wis* 
^ka  riset  in  this  circle,  and  passes,  on  the  western  frontier, 
jnto  that  of  Yaslo.  A$;rieulture,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  forests  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
nbabitants.  Salt  and  petroleum  are  sources  of  considerable 
profit,  and  the  manufaeture  of  yam  and  linen  is  not  uoim- 
joriant. 

Sa:«ox,  th*  ebiaf  town,  is  titnatod  on  n  noantain  on 
he  left  bank  of  the  San.  It  it  an  ill-built  open  market- 
own  ;  the  bouses  are  mostly  of  wood,  ni  1  ihere  are 
icarcely  2000  inhabiiants.  There  are  one  iiuuuui  Catholic 
ind  one  Greek  church,  a  Minorite  c^nveni,  a  hii;h  school, 
ind  the  court  of  justice  of  the  circle.  Opposite  the  town, 
>n  the  right  bank  of  the  San,  is  the  imperial  stud  of 
Okhowcok  whavo  thorn  anatablaa  inv  .neailj  SOO  atallioaii , 


which  IS  iiiokon  of  aa  w«||  w«rthy  Am  ottontkm  of  tiMil 

lers. 

SANQUHAR.  [DnvFunflinnB.] 
SANSSOUCl.  [Potsdam.] 

8AN8ANDIN6,  a  town  in  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra.  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  Joliba,  or  Quorra, 
near  13"  N.  lat.  and  5"  W.  long.  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable extent,  containing  a  population  of  between  8000 
and  lo.uuo.  it  appears  to  be  a  town  of  great  commenial 
importance  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  perhaps  not  lost  so 
than  TimbnetoOh  with  which  it  carries  on  an  active  trade 
by  moans  of  the  rirw,  which  is  navigable  for  large  river 
boats  nil  the  way  between  the  two  towns.  .^11  the  salt 
wbieh  is  oonsuraerl  in  the  western  countries  of  Sudanis 
brought  from  the  S;ihara,  and  passes  through  this  town. 
The  merchants  of  Walei  \i\  Beroo  bring  to  it  the  rock  salt 
of  Ihomine^of  Shin^ann,  and  caffilas  from  El  Arovan  bring 
the  pcoduoe  of  the  mnea  of  Toudsoi  By  the  latter  it  re- 
ceives alto  eotal  and  bsadt  from  tbo  Mediterranean.  These 
articles  aie  >ent  to  the  countries  south  and  west  of  8an< 
lanilmg,  and  excJiangeil  for  gold,  ivory,  slaves,  wax,  honey, 
and  cliiih  of  Soodan,  which  are  afterwurds  sent  to  Walet 
and  El  Arovan.  Rice  and  cured  provisions  also  go  to  the 
last  mentioned  pjice,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  extremely 
sterile  country.  Tho  trade  of  this  0aoa  it  in  tha  bands  of 
the  Moort. 

(Mungo  ParVs  Travfls  t«  the  Interior  Districts  of 
Africa ;  Cailli^'s  Trarelt  through  Central  Africa  to  Tim- 

burtiiO,  <^-c.) 

SANSCRIT  LANGUAGE  AND  UTERATURB.— 
Language.—The  Sanaeril  is  a  branch  of  tbo  Indo-Oor> 
manic  family  of  languages.  Of  all  tboto  languages  it  is 
that  which  approaebes  noarsst  to  tho  primitive  type ;  and 
by  tho  originality,  purity,  and  abundance  of  its  forms,  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure  laws  of 
the  formation  of  lanj;uas;e.  Beiii^  also  possessed  of  a  rich 
literature,  and  the  whole  of  its  materials  havin<;  been  fully 
treated  of  by  native  giamtnariunt,  \l  was  no  toonor  iuln^ 
duced  io  tbo  loarnod  uf  Europa  than  it  gara  rito  to  s  now 
philotogiealseionee.thatofeompafattvogrammsr.  and  led  to 

the  conclusion  that  the  antient  Persian,  the  Armenian,  jho 
f»reek,  and  tho  Lutin,  fotmed  but  one  laii>;uago  With  the 
German,  the  Lettic,  the  Slavonian,  and  even  tho  Celtic, 
each  of  these  languages  affording  the  most  extraordinary 
illustrations  of  the  others. 

The  Sanscrit  was  introducod  into  Indift  wbon  the  Bnh« 
minical  race  obtained  possemlon  of  the  country  (A.  W. 
von  Schlegel,  '0e  I'Origine  des  Hirdous,*  in  t\w  "Trans 
Roy.  Soe.  Literature,'  ii.,  2,  405,  &c.);  and  having;  dnven 
out  itu  !  in<Tuages  of  the  aborigines  of  India,  w;  i  !)  are 
now  only  spoken  m  the  Southwn  Deccan,  as  the  Tchngs, 
Tamul.  and  others,  has  spread  over  the  extensive  tract  of 
country  between  the  Himalayas, the  Indut,  and  tbei^ittna. 
Within  these  limits  it  bss  had  a  history  of  its  own,  and  baa' 
passed  through  various  changes.  It  appears  in  iU  meet 
antient  fonu  in  the  Veda*,  in  the  1 3th  century  before  Christ, 
and  in  that  stale  is  wry  iir.u'.y  i-i-l:;ted  to  the  Zenfl,  the  ar:- 
tient  language  of  Persia,  and  contains  many  form^  and  words 
which  have  become  obsolete.  The  classical  Sanscrit,  on  tho 
contrary,  having  onoe  become  fixed,  has,  for  about  3000j 
partly  as  a  living  language  and  partly  at  •  leer 
rained  the  same  struotuie,  with  the  mere  exception  of 
diaereuM  in  style,  and  a  finr  archaisms,  which  only  occur 
in  the  most  antient  works. 

Praerii  Dialects. — Out  of  the  Sanscrit  however,  even  in 
comparatively  eaily  times,  dialects  arose,  which  gradually  bo> 
came  still  farther  removed  from  the  original  and  fiwn  each 
other ;  and  from  these  dialects  the  languages  now  spoken  in 
India  are  dorivod.  The«e  it  n  law  however  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  them ;  end  it  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
law  is  pi  cri^^  lv  tho  same  as  that  accordini^  to  which  the 
Romancti  l^iaguage,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
French,  have  grown  out  of  the  I>alin.  There  is  the  same 
softening,  the  same  assimilation,  and  the  same  exdution 
the  hafiMr  toonds.  the  same  weakening  of  the  ffaim%  thn 


inme  tnhetitntion  of  perticlee  Ihr  eaaee,  and  the  seme  neri> 
phrastie  ennjugalions.  Tho  genenl  name  given  to  these 

!anpua!;r<!  }  y  jhe  Indian  grammarians  is  Prifrrifn,  t(,at  is. 
derivativu  languages ;  while  the  term  Smscnta  is  applied  to 
that  language  whieb  ia  nguholy  and  gnmmatiCMly  con> 
■iructed. 

The  oldest  of  these  dialects,  and  tiiat  which  devialao 
Isaat  from  the  Saneeht.  ia  the  FaU,  whieh  hat 
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tlif  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhist*,  who,  when  they  abro- 
galcd  tho  inhlituuon  of  castes,  required  a  language  which, 
at  least  for  wurks  nol  strictly  scientiQc,  should  nol  he  ex- 
flliuively  understood  by  the  privileged  clas&ea.  Havkng  been 
•Mlisd  hj  the  BudohistB  from  Northern  India  to  Ccy- 
|dii»  Um  Pali  hu  coaiiaiMd  to  «u*l  in  tlwt  ialand,  nod 
poMMteii  a  copious  literatnt*.  (Buraoaf  waA  Lanen,  *  Kami 
sur  le  Pali,"  Paris,  1826  ;  Clough,  '  Pali  Grammar,"  Colombo, 
1B32.)  The  lunguage  which,  iu  a  peculiar  sense,  is  t  ailed 
Pracrit,  pioiHsrly  Maharathtrx  (for  its  local  origin  is  to  bo 
soutiht  in  the  country  of  the  Mahraltas),  differs  little  from 
the  Pali ;  it  is  used  by  the  Jains.  The  MSgadM  and  the 
SmnueKif  (ha  foniMr  originali j  wfohm  in  Othax,  and  Uw 
laUar.on  the  bonks  of  the  Jumna,  are  onl^  n  littb  ftrther 
removed  firoin  the  S;\nscn!.  (LT-seii,  *  Institutiones  Linguee 
Pracnlica-,'  Bonn,  IbJtj.)  In  addition  lo  these  there  are  nu- 
merous more  modern  dialects,  amoii^  whu-h  wc  shall  only 
distinguish  the  Vrajabh&sbA  (Bry  Bhakha).  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  iu  poetical  litontnitii  uidM  beiog  the  patent 
of  the  HiodiiataDi. 

The  Ibmatioa  of  the  Pnorita  languagee  out  of  the 
BaOKrit  H'lwed  naturally  from  the  character  of  the  parent 
tongue,  and  this  Iciideiicy  is  manifested  even  in  the  ear- 
liest shape  ui  ilif  S.iiisciit.  ThiA  appt-ars,  lu  take  a  single 
instance,  .in  the  substitution  of  the  ch  and  J  (the  Italian  ci 
and  gi)  for  the  original  k  and  gt  Just  as  the  Italian  gielo  is 
fenned  tsam^tu).  In  like  naiuar,  it  was  paribotly  consist- 
ent with  the  diaraoter  of  the  daaaieal  Saaaerit  to  adopt  the 
verbal  forms  of  the  Pracrit,  and  to  retain  than  together 
with  the  legitimate  and  settled  fotmt,  vhlah  ia  a  proof 
that  the  tmo  langwagaa  muat  have  oo-«ik1ad  tan  a  long 
period. 

The  Pali  appears  as  a  perfectly-formed  language  in  the 
Buddhiat  works  carried  to  Ceylon,  which  we  cannot  fix  at  a 
later  date  than  the  Iburth  century  before  Chriat ;  and  the 
If  iKliitdl  dialect  has  been  found  dtstinetly  leeorded,  in  the 

middle  of  the  third  century  B.C..  in  the  inacriptioiu  of  King 
Asoka,  which  have  for  the  must  part  been  correctly  deci- 
phered by  Prinsop.  ('Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng..'  1837,  pp. 
466,  794|  963.)  A  Pracrit  language  likewise  appears  on  the 
eoins  of  the  Greek  kings  found  in  Caubol.  and  near  the 
Indui»  most  of  which  hare  beep  deei^erM  by  Lassen. 
Maay  of  the  name*  also  which  have  bem  tranaratttad  to  us 
by  the  Greeks  are  Pracrit ;  that  of  the  Deccan,  tar  htstance, 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythra?an  Sea,  A^l\lt/a^a^IJc.  does 
not  corresipond  to  the  SanAcril  dakshinupatha,  but  strictly 
to  the  Pracrit  ddkhhinabadha.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in 
the  laat  Ave  centuries  b.c.  the  Pracrit  must  have  become 
•ooiplelato  iho  language  of  the  people;  and  itideed  the 
•dxamas  which  were  written  about  this  timoabow  the  relation 
of  the  two  languages  in  the  moat  distinet  manner,  the  men 
speaking  Sanscrit,  and  the  \(on^cn  and  inferior  characters 
Pracrit ;  which  is  likewise  a  proof  that  the  Sanscrit  was 
actually  a  living  tongue,  and  was  used  in  conversation  by  all 
educated  people.  Tliis  is  proved  by  many  other  circum- 
alaneai;  and  it  would  be  a  great  ntistake  to  view  the  San- 
scrit as  hatrias  **t'*iiit  ftoaa  this  time  merely  a  learned 
language.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  Aa  language  of  tbe 
court  of  Cashmere  as  late  as  the  12;li  century  a  d.,  and  was 
probably  in  use  in  the  small  iuiiepeu<lHiu  iMuris  of  Raj^ioo- 
tana  evt^n  in  the  14th  and  I6th  cenluries.  It  is  rotisistent 
with  all  that  we  know,  that  the  language  should  be  in  a 
dilkrant  aoadiliaa  in  Um  diihiaat  pravinces  of  India.  The 
Mohamoiadan  eonfnast  howarar  gnva  the  Anal  blow  to  the 
language,  and  it  18  now  need  only  m  teamed  disputations  in 
the  coU^es  of  the  Brahmins. 

Literature. — The  Sanscrit  literature  begins  with  the 
Vedas,  and  u  founded  entirely  upon  them.  [Vedas.]  The 
rest  of  the  literature  may  be  divided  into  the  poetical  and 
the  scientific  Tbe  poetical  literature  maybe  referred  to 
twndiathiet  periods*  one  of  which  is  chiefly  dialiagaished  by 
the  eomposition  of  the  great  epic  poaiiis,  and  the  other  may 
be  characterised  as  the  period  of  artificial  poetry.  In  the 
former,  the  iulerest  is  a  national  one,  and  arises  from  the 
subject ;  in  the  latter,  it  depends  upon  the  form. 

Epic  Ihetry.—  We  possess  tbe  epic  poetry  only  in  its  most 
paifbct  state,  and  consequently  its  origin  is  involved  in  ob- 
aauritjr,  and  must  be  looked  for  among  the  rhapeodiats,  whom 
the  *  Rtmivaua'  presents  to  na  pretty  mtich  in  lbs  same  eha^ 
racter  as  that  in  which  they  appear  among  the  later  prinoes 
of  India.  The  materials  of  the  epic  consisted  primarily  of 
the  genealogies  of  the  princely  fdiiiilies  whom  the  rhapso- 
dists  served  and  next,  of  certain  ptomineBt  events  m  tbe 


brother  Laksbmana,  who  also  participated  in 

nature  of  Vbhnu.  he  dwelt  in  toe  tnboapitable 


family  history,  which  uere  at  flvst  sung  scpatntalj,  bnl 

afu  rwards  incorporated  lu  the  genealof^  itself.  It  isposaiUe 
theiuloie  tliat  there  may  have  been  as  many  epic  jx^ms  u 
there  uere  princely  races.  In  the  lapse  of  time  howeva 
all  these  poems  have  been  lost  except  two,  which  are  ta> 
debtod  for  their  prasarvatian  partly  to  their  poetioal  aaaiit, 
and  still  more  to  the  iataiaat  of  the  snMeet:  thean  arw  ths 
*  Rfimnyana'  and  the  *  Mahibhtrata.'  But  even  these  have 
undergone  many  important  alterations  since  they  came  fn>ra 
the  hands  of  the  authors;  in  fact,  they  have  been  entir>.  . 
remodelled  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  priesthood, 
by  tbe  addltiail  of  those  parts  in  which  Rtma  and  IfiMiii^ 
originaUj  no  more  than  mortal  baroesk  a^paar  aa  ineatna* 
tbns  of  Vishnu ;  these  additiona  hownvar  ham  boaa  as 
loosely  attached,  that  they  might  eoKily  be  separated  withoat 
dctnment  to  the  whole.  In  the  '  Mahibhirata.'  the  object 
hns  been  kept  in  view  of  including  in  one  collection  the 
whole  cycle  of  tratlition ;  and  as  tbe  epic  poems  were  in- 
tended for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  wmiw 
castsb  not  only  was  everything  added  which  could  inavaaas 
their  ravoranee  for  the  Branmins^  but  thara  am  vlieb 
books,  of  considerable  length,  in  which  tbeir  syatems  o. 
cosmogony,  philosophy,  and  law  are  explained  in  a  popular 
manner. 

The  R&mdyana. — The  subject  of  the  '  RSmSyana  '  is  the 
desoeotof  Vishnu,  for  the  purnuseof  averting  the  threatened 
destruction  of  tbe  whole  worla  by  tbe  prince  of  tbe  dmoietts^ 
Rt^-ans.  Rftma.  the  son  of  Dassratha,  king  of  Oude,  was 
brought  up  by  wise  Brahmins,  especislly  Visvtmitra ;  while 
yet  very  young  he  overcame  the  dvmons  in  several  battles, 
and  by  Ins  Hupcrhuraan  strength  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  8iia.  He  was  about  to  be  appointed  suc«essor  o. 
his  aged  father  and  to  be  his  partner  on  the  throne,  when  the 
plan  was  frustrated  by  a  court  intngue.  and  he  waa  eom- 
pelled  to  wander  abroad  as  an  exile.   With  Stti  and  his 

in  the  divine 
wUdaofihe 

Deccan,  in  the  forest  of  Dandakii,  at  the  sources  of  the  G-v 
davery.  Tiiis  course  of  events  was  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  him  and  Rnvana  together,  lor  here  RAma  made  him- 
self terrible  to  the  demons,  and  having  mutilated,  amoo; 
otbera,  SOrpanakhS.  the  sister  of  Rivana,  thedwraon-phnce, 
partly  out  of  Nvaaaafw  thiaontragak  and  MMly  aiiawsi 
by  violent  low  Ibr  oltA.  aatrlad  her  oIK  and  nranjrht  bar  in 
safety  to  his  residence  at  Lanka  (Ceylon).  RSma  and 
Lakshmana,  unacquainted  with  the  abode  of  Iliivana,  wan- 
dered about  in  the  peninsula  in  search  of  SIti.  The  apo- 
king  Sugrlva,  who  bad  been  dethroned  by  hia  own  brother 
Bill,  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Rfima.  and  Aaaa  a  ieel> 
ing  of  gratitude  sends  out  a  host  of  apes  tat  the  purpoee  of 
finding  tbe  abode  of  Sttl.  The  ape' Hanumin  at  lenirtb 
discovers  it,  p.is.ves  across  the  strait,  seeks  out  and  speaks 
with  Sii^  sets  Are  to  Lanka,  and  conveys  the  intelligence 
to  R4ma,  who  piocceds  with  the  whole  army  of  apes  to  the 
aoutbern  point  of  the  peninsula,  when  an  enormous  hrii^ 
is  formed  by  throwing  monntains  into  the  sea.  As  taa 
army  ia  about  to  marra  npan  tha  jshuid,  RAaaa  is  «Monfr> 
tered  by  VibMsbana.  Rtvana*a  braCher.  uid  a  Itaniaa  ean- 

liict  commences,  the  de>cription  of  which  is  one  of  the  most 
admired  parts  uf  the  poem  :  but  the  dipmons  are  at  length 
subdued;  Havana  tails  by  tbe  hand  of  RSma;  and  Siti  is 
recovered,  and  having  been  found  (lure,  as  well  by  lbs 
ordeal  of  the  gods  as  by  the  word  of  Br;^ma  himaeUl  aha 
is  again  untied  to  Binia,  whok  returning  lo  Ayodhfi^  aa- 
ceivea  front  the  hand  of  his  hrather  Bhmta  the  deaahiiaa 
to  which  he  is  entitled. 

These  aro  the  conlenls  of  the  first  six  books,  and  here  ths 
poem  terminates.  But  there  is  a  seventh  book,  which  is 
obviously  a  later  addition,  and  consists  of  matters  which  era 
entirely  independent  of  the  former  narrative:  Sttfi  is  agaia 
sepaialed  toaa  lUma.  and  bean  two  sons^  Kusa  and  lAva, 
to  yihtitkL  After  her  inneeenee  hns  hoan  again  ctfa> 
blishcd,  she  is  carried  away  by  the  goddess  Earth,  kusa 
and  Lava  have  learned  the  poem  from  Vilmlki  its  mytho- 
logical auihiir.  and  recite  it  at  a  Lrcat  sacrificial  fievtiral, 
whereupon  Rama  acknowledges  them  as  his  sons.  This 
is  obviously  an  etymological  myth,  derived  froaa  tha  San- 
scrit name  of  the  rhapsodisl^  toiffaan.  Thia 


tbe  present  iatiaduenaa  to  the  Ant  book,  hi  arhieh  Ae 

origin  of  the  poem  is  told  in  the  same  war,  and  both  parts 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  sddilions  made  by  the  la^t 
editor.  That  the  '  Rfimiyana'  has  undergone  many  oilier 
alterationi,  may  easily  be  shown.    It  contains,  in 
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arts,  many  things  which  point  to  very  antiont  times ; 
ut  cu&tomi  intro<iuce<l  at  a  Inter  period  are  not  even  al- 
hxted  to,  as  (i)r  instance  the  burnini^  of  widows.  '><^i>i('h  was 
practised  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  in  other  parts  circum- 
■Unces  are  referred  to  which  bring  tu  as  far  down  as  the 
wcBiid  wntury  Um  nimM  «f  CMHBnimtiTalj  noent 
natiotw  being  nMntfamed.  far  inslnnen  thn  Hnm. 

The  timo  of  the  compositinn  of  the  poem  cannot  therefore 
be  ascertained  with  any  further  dnRrtc  of  accuracy ;  and 
all  minuter  investigations  must  he  deferrefl  until  the  wh  lU' 
poem  ts  printed.  It  is  more  easy  to  delercnine  what  histo- 
rical hct  forms  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is  evidently  the 
introduction  of  the  BrahmtnioAl  worship  into  the  Penin- 
sula, the  wild  aberiginet  of  vbieb.  as  being  tbe  opponents  of 
Brahminism,  are  made  to  appear  in  the  character  of  daemons. 
The  apes  must  represent  another  and  a  less  hostile  race, 
whom  the  Brahmins  made  use  of  in  order  to  overcome  the 
ruder  tribes.  This  fact  is  indicated  by  another  circum&tance 
in  the  poem :  tbe  guide  of  Rtma  is  the  Iiermit  Aga.Htya,  to 
whom  tndilion  ascribes  tbe  conversion  ami  eulliTnlionof  the 
Dneem,  nnd  who  eren  novehines.  according  to  ••nbliaM 
^mbol,     the  radiant  Cftoopus  of  tbe  South. 

The  *RimAyana.' since  the  last  re-casting  of  the  poem, 
ii.is  undergone  several  revision*,  of  which  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  three,  or  at  least  two,  hy  means  of  MSS. 
That  which  contams  the  oldest  and  the  best  text  is  con- 
firmed by  cnmmenianes;  UMtber.  which  we  have  firom  tbe 
later  Bengalee  critics,  mwj  elmoet  be  called  a  paraphrase. 
Gary  and  Marshman  first  commenced  an  edition  (Becam* 
pore,  )8U6-I0.  4(0.,  3  vols.)  which  contains  the  Ant  two 
b  iok«.  with  tin  English  tran«-lalion.  The  text  is  founded 
on  these  two  revised  copies.  A.W.  von  Schlppel  is  engaged 
u])ou  a  critical  erlitiou  of  the  R:"cm3yana,  founded  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  MBS.  existing  in  Europe,  in  which  the  text 
of  tbe  commentators  has  been  restored.  Two  volumes  of 
the  text  have  been  pnbliahed,  and  the  first  volume  of  an 
exlremelr  elegant  Latin  tianriation  (Bonn,  1629,  8vo.). 

Mahfwharata.—YoT  the  sernnd  of  tbo  IWO  gMftt  epk 
pocTOB,  see  the  article  Mah.\bhai< \ta. 

Lims. — Tvi  t!  ■  -  tni'  perioil  of  liicraiiire  belong  the  law- 
hwiks,  the  Soflran,  amon^  which  that  of  Manu  has  ob- 
tained the  higbeat  repntation.  [Manu.]  BcMdes  the  booli 
af  Mann*  then  were  many  similar  books,  whieb  wefe  liite- 
wne  ToAmd  to  vaered  mythological  personage*,  as  Vishnu. 
Vrikaspati,  Nirada,  and  others.  All  of  them  have  been 
out  in  ishapc  in  the  course  of  time,  and  this  ha*  bwn  done 
■o:it«  m;i  iiancously,  for  the  several  works  contain  referen(  <  & 
Co  and  quotations  from  one  another,  and  their  contents  do  not 
matertalijr  diCbr.  The  '  Yfijuavalkva  S^i  tra '  still  exists  in 
tbeeommentaiyCthe  'Mitlxan*)  which  was  written  upon  U: 
ind  indeed  theoriinnal  work  might  be  tolerably  well  restored 
Vntii  it.  The  •  Mil :1\ai  a '  quotes  numerouj  passacfes  frmn 
li'! '  G;uitain;x>-;is)ra,'  another  work  of  the  class,  which  may 
itiil  iirubably  exist  in  India  in  a  complete  slate, 

Purutias. — The  Puraiias,  if  we  regard  the  form.'  must  be 
;lassed  with  the  antient  epic.  They  are  voluminous  collec- 
lons  of  legends  and  traditions,  wriuen  to  elucidate  the 
>rigtn  and  ntttoryof  some  particular  boltf  plaee  or  a  certain 
tcet.  and  to  be  t^ad  to  the  people  for  their  instruction  at  the 
frcat  festivals  They  all  begin  vvilh  a  cosmogony,  to  which 
hey  add  the  ^-^  i  ;i!  of  the  K'uds  nnd  the  (Tevclopment  of 
he  jipriods  of  the  world,  as  welt  as  unconnected  historical 
jraditidiUf  lo  as  to  form  a  fabulous  chronology ;  and  thus 
bey  come  down  to  tbe  history  of  tbe  sacred  ]uaoe  to  which 
hey  are  especially  dedicated;  they  then  eonelode  with  the 
Ti;rncles,  Btvl  so  forth,  which  have  been  performed  there. 
\>  they  were  intended  to  be  read  publicly,  they  are  of 
•onr'ie  used  as  vehicles  for  conveying  such  itislruction  ns  the 
>eople  might  be  presumed  to  re'|uirc.  Tbey  contain  thero- 
*ore  not  only  recommendations  to  devotion  and  faith,  and 
x>pious  npreseotations  of  tbe  religions  usages  and  customs, 
ml  alsosjrstenisof  the leieneeBWiiieh  were  known  to  thena- 
i  ves  of  India.  OS  astronomy,  mensuration,  and  jurisprudence, 
vhich  aredifferent  in  each  iPurdiia,  according  as  the  priesthood 
)f  a  temple  belonixed  to  this  nr  that  sect,  nr  to  this  or  that 
«hool  of  philosophv,  astronomy,  or  law.  Tn  their  present  form 
he  Purinas  are  deci'ledly  very  late  coniiH'SiDons,  but  the 
tlements  out  of  which  they  have  been  constructed  belong 
»  very  dilbrent  perio<l8.  They  Ihemaelves  refer  to  still 
>ldcr  soureet,  and  all  tbe  cirennitaAeea  eombined  lead  to 
he  conclusion  that  there  most  bate  been  another  set  of 
PurAnas,  which  are  r  1  •,  and  of  wliirhtbe  present  are 
iQ  allied  form  or  an  imiuiioo.   Their  gtetX  simtUrity.  as 


well  in  their  funeral  structure  as  in  pnrticu'.ar  parts,  alwwv 
that  they  must  havo  been  formed  upr  r.  in.e  i  .  ])e,  and  that 
one  \  cry  a:itient,  and  that  llic  difTi  ri m-*^  ,\  I.k  li  -.hcv  prtsenl 
arise  from  the  difference  of  object,  accordasg  as  ihi  y  ema- 
nated fhim  this  or  that  place,  or  this  or  that  sectl  Tlie 
older  anihoiitiaa  aetnaliy  give  definitions  of  tbe  Pordnae 
wbidi  do  not  nppiy  te  then  as  tbey  eiist  at  present,  and 

which  presume  an  older  form.  It  n-ny  even  hr>  a-.sort(jil  tViat 
entire  portions  of  them  mu«t  on^sioaliy  imve  btion^eil  Id  the 
\  ela^.  In  theirpreaent  shape  none  of  t! u-  pLiriliias  can 
be  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  tbe  ninth  century 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  mvixki  UlM^Mld  ckaelj 
connected  with  tbe  formation  of  tbe  more  noeBt  aeeit. 
Though  tbey  are  aetrieal  eompMttions,  thev  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  poetic  merit,  if  wo  except  the '  BhagavatapurSna, 
which  was  probably  written  by  Vopadeva.  They  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  a  certain  canon,  and  are  eighteen  ia 
number,  under  the  titles  of  BrUhma,  PSdma.  Brahm&nda, 
Agni,  Vishnu,  Giruda,  Brahmavaivarta.  Siva,  Linga,  Nfl- 
radtya.  Skanda,  Mfirkandeyn.  Bhavishnt,  Mitaya,  Vtrib% 
Kaurma,  V&mana,  and  Bhdgavatn.  Mlides  these,  thetw 
are  said  to  be  eighteen  UpapurSnoB,  or  secondary  Purinas, 
but  the  actual  existence  of  tbeie  Purtnas  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  There  are  many  others,  not  included  m  this 
canon,  which  are  called  SthalapuHinas.  or  local  PurSnas, 
and  are  of  little  importance.  The  Purftnas  have  been 
chiefly  made  known  to  us  by  the  analyse*  of  Wilaon,  in  the 
*  Asiatic  Journals '  of  Calcutta  and  London,  Vf  his  tntts* 
lation  of  tbe  '  Visbnoourioa,'  London,  1840.  4to.,  and  by 
Bumouf'S  edition  of  the  '  Bhigavata,'  vol.  i.,  Paris,  1840, 
fol.  The  '  Rhfigavata.'  with  the  scholia  of  the  *BlMh«ll' 
vSraiii.'  has  also  been  ^nled  (Calcutta,  1834). 

Artificial  Ihelry. — iSanscrit  poetry  received  a  new  cha- 
racter, and  one  essentially  different  from  that  which  we 
have  been  just  considcnug,  in  consequence  of  tbe  revolutta 
which  took  ^ace  in  SaMnrtk  litemlnin  nbool  tim  first  cen- 
tury before Cbitet  Inilendof  ttw  popular  and  national  cha- 
racter which  appears  in  the  two  great  epic  poeiBs,  it  l  ow  as- 
sumed an  artificial  form,  and  became  tiie  poetry  of  cuurls 
and  princes.  How  this  was  effected  cannot  be  histoncallT 
shown,  for  the  various  steps  of  the  transition  are  lost,  and 
the  new  poetry  api)ears  at  once  in  it*  ptlftot  stMn,  It  Is 
however  quite  obvious  that  tbe  two  pint  poem  bad 
long  been  completed  and  wetre  In  nnrMTsaf  repute.  The 
new  poetry  is  poor  in  invention,  and  drow  its  mat.  rials  firom 
the  farmer.  Its  whole  merit  consists  ui  what  may  be  called 
style.  Even  the  epic  versification  is  for  the  most  part  ne- 
glected, and  lyric  metres  are  substituted  for  it.  This  is  not 
merely  a  difierenco  in  external  form,  but  it  is  oonneoted 
most  intimately  with  tbe  mode  in  which  Ihints  are  viewed 
by  the  Indiana,  wlio,  behig  devoted  tooontempntion,  delight 
to  work  up  their  poetical  materials  not  so  much  into  a  con- 
tinuous action,  ns  into  a  series  of  single  situations.  Kacli 
I  I' these  situations  is  exhibitc<l  in  a  single  stanza  or  troiiho, 
which  forms  an  independent  whole,  and  is  not  connected 
with  tbe  others  either  grammatically  or  metrically.  This 
peculiarity  is  as  obvious  in  tbe  epic  as  in  tbe  tjrin  and  dm* 
matic  poetry. 

The  nete  Epic  poetry  begins  with  Ctlidfisa,  to  whom  two 
works  of  this  class  have  been  a.<;('ribed,  *  Kumftrasambhava' 
and  '  Rayhuvansa.'  [Cm.idasa.]  They  are  written  in  a 
style  worthy  of  imitation,  and  tltetr  witole  character  shons 
that  they  are  older  than  the  others,  fkom  wboBeinperfluit^ 
these  early  work*  m  tree.  Tbe  inat«bils  belong  to  tbe, 
mythic  cycle  of  tbe  '  Rtmfiyana.'  The  disposition  to  de^ 
scribe  rather  than  to  narrate  is  exhibited  as  well  in  single 
passaces  as  in  the  whole.  Whenever  an  opportunity  occurs, 
long  descriptions  are  introduced,  such  as  pictures  of  natural 
objects,  to  which  the  old  epic  poetry  was  also  inclined,  but 
more  sparingly,  and  only  ineidenlally ;  here  however  thev 
encumber  the  wboks  progreas  of  the  action. .  This  is  muen 
more  the  case  it\the  two  Ibltowing  poem^  in  whieih  the  de- 
scriptions appear  to  the  poet  to  be  so  bnperfsnt  tbst  he 
seems  to  have  undertaken  the  works  only  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  them.  These  are  the  '  KirfttftrjunTyn.'  or 
'the  battle  of  the  Arjnnas  with  the  KirStas,'  by  BhSravi, 
and  '  Sisiip^labadha,'  or  'the  death  nl  Sisupf5lo,*  by  M.lgha, 
both  founded  on  episodes  of  the  '  Mabfibbirat*.'  Thej  w 
cla.4sical  compositions  and  elaborated  trith  ibe  utmost 
nicety  j  but  the  art  of  the  poet  de^Mi wntaa  hito  n  mere  play 
upon  words;  there  are  veiess  wbieb  may  be  read  fcr- 
war  h  a  i  l  bnr1;  rnr  K  nnd  upwards  and  downwards ;  others 
in  which  only  one  and  ih*  satno  consonant  ia  used  (u  *  Sis. 
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19.  !  M. '  t^ir^at^o  duddadudd&dt  dftdftdo  dOdadtdado  dudda- 
dau  ckiiJa  iL'  (^iidde  dudidadadado  dada.'  which  indeed 
is  [iijt  vrr\  ca.Mr,  but  8lill  li^:^  ^.  luL-Liciir. lt'i,  -jr  two  co:i- 
sonaius  or  more  are  used.  These  poems  were  urinted  at 
CaUutta,  1S14.  1815,  with  the  conmentary  of  Mailinfttba. 
The  'BhattikAvye.'  wriU«n  in  tb*  AAh  or  sixth  century,  in 
Vslhbtat.  the  ebi^town  of  Omeret,  narrates  the  history  of 
lUma.  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  more 
rare  grammatical  forms,  every  canio  being  written  in  a  cer> 
tain  tense,  Sec.  (Publislitd  at  Cakuila,  18-2S.  with  two 
grammatical  comoientarieii.)  Tbe  'Naludava,*  faliiely  as- 
cribed to  Cfilidfiaa,  gives  tbe  history  of  Kala  out  ot  tho 
H«bibbirata,  but  only  to  show  tbe  skill  of  the  paul  in  an 
ineeMint  play  of  words  and  rhymes.  Tl:c  musi  artificial  of 
all  these  poems  is  the  '  Rai^Uav^ndavtya'  of  KAvir^i** 
is  written  with  such  a  purposed  double  mouing,  (hat  the 
same  w  ords  give  us  tbe  histories  of  R5ma  and  also  of  tile 
Sons  of  Pundu,  which  is  only  possible  in  consequenic  of 
mo«t  of  the  Sanscrit  proper  names  h;ivinfi  also  a  perfect  ap- 
pellaiive  meanmg,  so  ihat  in  tbe  one  history  the  proper 
Quaes  must  bu  dropped,  and  in  tbeotber  the  appeilaiive 
wwaniim.  Tbia  foam  baa  boC  yat  bean  publiabell.  Wa 
■ball  meiitioii  m  tbe  last  plaee  the  *Naisbadtya*  of  Stt- 
barsba,  king  of  Cashmere  in  tho  twelfth  century.  It  treate 
of  the  marriage  of  Nala,  and  noihmg  else,  in  twenty-two 
long  cantos,  written  throughout  in  a  very  artificial  manni  i', 
which  however  makes  it  a  ^i^t  favourue  among  the 
Indians ;  the  descriptions  in  this  poem  exceed  in  length  and 
namber  all  reaaonaole  boiinda»  and  tbcteoan  hanlljr  be  Mid 
to  be  any  action  at  all. 

Lyric  poetry,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  did  not 
exist  among  the  naiives  of  India  at  this  period,  for  even 
here  their  fondness  for  desmpiion  has  taken  tlie  place  of 
everytbiug  eUe ;  and  instead  of  l^nc  poetry,  we  have  ibe 
•pjgmDJBatia,  didactic  and  descriptive.  Even  their  ama- 
tory poatiy  apperfrs  to  be  not  so  mueb  the  exprewioa  and 
•ffutioo  or  feeling,  as  a  studied  and  laboured  display  of 
situations.  An  agreeable  work  of  this  description,  the 
*  Amaril^aiakBm,'  consists  uf  100  single  small  poero^  each 
of  them  being  nothing  more  than  a  stanza  which  repre^-eiits 
an  amatory  scene,  and  which  wi$  shtiuki  rail  an  e[)>;;r<im. 
(Published  at  Calcutta.)  To  this  class  belongs  also  the 
* Sringiratilaka/  which  has  been  improperly  ascribed  to 
Cttiillfa  To  tiiese  must  be  added  the  first  book  of  the 
*Cealuriea*  of  Bbartribara.  tvbilo  ib«  two  other  booka  con- 
tain didactic  poetry.  Tbe  work  has  been  aMribed  to  the 
brother  of  King  \  ikram&ditya,  who  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  improperly,  for  it  belongs  to  a  much  laier 
period,  ami  indeed  it  is  not  an  original  work,  but  a  compi- 
latioD.  (First  edited  at  Serampore,  witb  the  '  Hitopadesa,' 
IMM;  and  at  Berlin,  1834,  by  Bohlen.)  Among  the 
poani  iMopsriy  called  descriptive^  by  far  tbe  best  is  the 
'Meghadflta,'  certainly  a  genuine  work  of  Ctlidlia,  which, 
in  a  style  of  the  utmost  elegance  and  simplicity,  describes 
tbe  course  of  a  cloud  over  a  part  of  India,  the  residence  of 
the  god  of  riches  and  of  the  wife  of  a  demigod  who  had 
been  banished  to  eartli  [Calidasa]:  the  poem  is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  demi(^i>d  himself.  The  valiialrftbis  poem  as  a 
work  of  art  liea  chietly  in  this,  that  e««ry  ainsle  external 
phamonMiion  r«eat«m  a  spiriiaal  meaaia^,  and  all  catnra 
•aaBia  to  be  endowed  with  life.  It  is  very  different 
in  tbe  later  poems  of  this  class,  which  are  properly  only 
rhetorical  centos  and  collection^  of  all  the  current  expres- 
sions and  cutnparifions  of  previous  poets.  A  work  of  this 
kind  on  the  seasons,  a  subject  indeed  which  is  frequently 
introduced  in  the  epic  poenu,  tbe  '  Ritusanbdra,'  bftt  been 
improperly  ascribed  to  CUidlMu  (Printed  at  Calcutta 
-n  1792,  and  at  Leipzig  in  1839.)  A  similar  one  on  amatory 
common-places,  'Chaurapanchasikil'  (in  Rohlen's  'Bhar- 
triharis*),  is  bombastic  and  spiritless.  This  Irj  i  i  n  of  litera- 
ture roust  have  been  very  rich,  and  many  of  uie  o.der  works 
have  undoubiedly  been  lost. 

T%e  Drama.'-'Xn  tbe  opinion  of  the  natives  the  Indian 
drama  had  its  origin  in  very  antient  times,  as  appears  from 
tbe  6et  of  tboir  aurtbating  tba  invantioit  of  it  to  the  goda. 
We  are  onablo  to  trace  ft  bftlorieaUy,  ftr  we  know  it 
only  in  its  jierfected  form.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  its 
developmeitt  is  duo  to  the  ^acriid  solemnities,  and  partly  to 
the  dances  ;  and  accordingly  the  technical  name  for  drama, 
ndliJia  (dance).  Still  remains  (though  in  the  extant  dramas 
there  i«  no  dancing) ;  and  partly  to  tbe  poppets,  which  are 
•liil  used  tn  Java  in  the  reprawntation  of  pMoea  taken  fnua 
th«  Ittdjian  mythology :  a  tiMa  of  tliia  latter  origin  it  pra* 


served  in  tlia  name  <^  tho  atagO'diraetoir,  tAtradhUm,  «lu« 

signiSea  ikread-hoieler. 

Such  performances  are  still  retained  in  their  original  form 
at  tbe  festivals  of  RSma  and  Krishna.  The  characters  d 
the  pieces  come  forward  one  after  another,  ai^d  sing  a  soit{ 
accompanied  with  gesture.  It  is  obvious  that  a  consider- 
able time  mtiat  bawo  elapsed  befora  aaaimplna  beginumf 
could  bate  vpwn  ioia  a  regular  dialogM  and  a  aoanpUcMcd 
action,  in  Wbieb  mythological,  and  domestie,  and  even  bit- 
torical  materials  ate  iiiterwoven  into  the  repic?««,-ulatiuiu 
Hul  the  Indian  dittiua,  even  in  its  highest  state,  is  siill  id 
alow  condition.  Amung  the  Greeks  and  the  modeni!*,  in- 
dividual action  and  the  culiisiun  uf  moral  powers  form  tbe 
moving  forces  of  the  diaroa ;  but  that  of  India  is  raiber  a 
■erietof  eveota  and  aituation*  wbicb  are  aaiubited  in  su«>- 
eeeaion  to  tbe  apeoiator.  The  distinction  between  tragedy 
and  comedy  is  unknown,  and  the  Indian  rirnma  most  nearly 
r(;scmbles  the  modern  opera.  The  Indian  (iraniatisis  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  discrimination  of  character  ;  the  heroea 
and  heroines  resemble  one  another  more  or  less  in  all  their 
dramas;  and  tbe  species  ratb«r  tbao  the  individual  is 
everywbare  repraaanted.  Tbara  are  alaa  aiaiidiag  cbarae- 
ters,  aueh  as  tboinfa,  wbo  ia  tbe  graaoto  of  tfa*  flpniib 
stage,  and  the  vidutlhaka,  who  is  tbe  clown  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish. This  latter  personage  is  always  the  necessary  attendant 
I  r  (he  principal  liero,  whom  he  parodies,  and  w  hose  ideal 
wi>hts  he  contrasts  with  hiti  own  practical  views,  and  these 
contrasts  are  often  very  strongly  coloured.  The  strict  rules  of 
the  Greek  drama  are  unknown  to  that  of  India,  aud  ewao  in 
many  external  particulars  it  is  comparalivoly  Oafatlarad 
as  for  instance  in  tbe  number  of  acu.  of  wbieh  thota  may 
be  as  many  as  ten.  In  the  form  there  are  two  pecaliaritier 
which  csjiecially  require  notice:  first,  the  inttjrchange  of 
dialects  in  the  dialogue,  \\hicli  is  m  general  skilfully  and 
delualely  managed,  and  give^  us  a  high  idea  of  the  social 
cultivation  of  tbe  Indians  in  iboee  remote  limes  (it  has  al- 
ready baaa  obaerrod  that  the  baroea  apeak  Satiscrit,  but  that 
the  women  and  inferior  ebaraeters  speak  vai  ioui  dialaeia  of 
Pracrit) ;  and,  second,  tbe  interchange  of  prose  and  verse. 
Tiio  dialogue  is  entirely  in  prose,  but  is  iiiteriper>ed  witb 
verses  in  the  lync  metres,  always  of  the  descriptive  cliarac;er 
before  nieniiuned,  which  simeiimcs  exhibit  a  feelii  g  oi  a 
situation,  und  sometimes  describe  something  which  cannot 
be  actually  represented  on  the  atagOraa  the  rapid  travelliag 
of  a  rebide.  As  to  tbe  loenie  repreaeotation  our  iafonaa- 
tion  ia  liniled.  It  may  be  inferred  lion  their  rbetorical 
buoks  that  great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  dcclamatwn 
and  tho  i:ostnine,  but  the  stage  nianagcment  and  the  deco- 
rations appear  to  have  been  verv  rude.  Still  the  dratnalic 
hleralure  of  India  is  beyond  all  doubt  much  ru-htsr  than  w« 
are  yet  aware  of  The  names  of  about  6U  pieces  are  known 
to  ua»  of  which  1 0  have  bean  edited,  and  we  are  indebied  to 
ProfaaMr  Wilaon  fbr  tongor  or  aborternotiees  of  SS  otiwriL 
('Theatre  of  the  Hindus,*  *ind  edit..  I^nd  ,  1833.)  Fortu- 
nately the  pieces  which  have  been  edited  are  sudicieat 
to  enable  us  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  all  tba mrai  and diri* 
sions  of  this  branch  of  their  literature. 

Tlie  classic  age  of  the  Indian  drama  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods:  tho  fiist  includes  tba  time  liefora  C&ltdisa, 
of  which  only  one  piece  remaina*  *  Mridkbakatt.*  *Tb« 
Toy-C^rt,*  by  King  Sudra.  It  is  easy  to  discover  that  this 
piece  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  art:  tho  poet  has  to 
contend  with  materials  which  he  does  not  well  know  how 
to  handle.  There  is  a  certain  clumsiness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  acts  and  scenes,  and  the  excess  of  descriptive 
poetry  is  fatiguing,  a  whole  act,  for  instance,  being  ocenpied 
with  the  description  of  a  Storm.  In  other  laspaela  it  ii 
strikingly  original,  and  contains  few  of  the  eommon^Iaesi 
which  occur  in  tbe  other  poets ;  tbe  different  dialects  of  tb* 
PiacritaliK)  are  more  closely  amalgamated  than  in  tbe  mlxt 
pieces.  To  Europeans  this  drama  is  particulaily  valuable, 
as  giving;  a  representation  of  Indian  manners  which  cannot 
be  fuund  in  any  other  wcnrk.  Though  it  is  the  only  remaia* 
ing  piece  of  this  period,  many  others  must  have  existed  betas 
CfilidS^a ;  for  the  general  tbaoijr  of  tba  dramatic  art  w  al- 
ready perfected,  wbieh  is  obvious  firom  bis  ftaquent  allus«oM 
to  It. 

The  second  period  begins  with  Cdlidasa,  uiitler  whom 
the  Indian  drama  reached  its  highest  rluijiee  or]>erfection.  V"" 
have  two  pieces  by  him. '8akunlal&'and'Vlkramurvas^[C\■ 
LlOASA},  of  which  the  last  has  been  daoiad  to  be  his.  but.  * 
judge  from  the  style  and  spirit,  it  tnaX  cartainly  b«  aacribai 
10  him.  CIlidlMiaiBdaed  tbe  noM  parfcetaT  thaladiis 
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Iramfttiil^,  M>r  in  his  pieoM  me  htw  tl««tmMt  •kfMMe  of 

tyle,  witbont  anything  ov«r-lab<mTcd  or  aittteiil ;  flw  de- 

elopment  cf  h'la  plot  is  natural  and  well  considered  ;  and 
here  is  alwnvs  a  correct  relation  of  part*.  As  to  his  poetical 
nent,  Europeans  have  been  enabled  jj  turn  ?.  Hia<!;^mcnt 
Vom  the  ttauslation  of  his  '  Sakuutalt,'  bjr  Sir  Wiiliam 
Jones. 

Tbm  tUid  Mckd  beeifts  trith  BbafsbUUi^  «|  tb»  com- 
nsneeiMnt  of  the  oignth  erotiii7.  whom  mn  h  ettab- 

ished  by  a  passage  in  the '  Chronicle  of  Oaahmere.*  Dra- 
QaLic  pueiry  bad  now  undergone  a  great  ebane*,  tbe  bis- 
orical  progress  of  which  we  are  unal  l  ■  ii  i  descrioo  for  want 
if  tbe  necessary  evidence.  Bahvabhdta  was  a  Iramed 
toet,  who  eoDstrueted  hia  works  entirely  according  to  the 
IranwUe  theory  of  pnvMMM  wrilon.  Ho  bM  oecoraingly  a 
ery  high  reputation  in  India,  but  be  baa  all  tbe  ftialts  con* 
equent  on  tbe  direction  thus  given  to  bis  genius.  With 
U  bis  poetic  talent,  he  is  deficient  in  true  <£raraatic  spirit; 
us  itsults  are  laboured,  and  there  is  always  a  display  of 
it  and  a  want  of  nature.  Description  is  with  bim  always 
u  excess,  and  the  diction  of  single  pasaagea  is  not  only  too 
rtificial.  but  also  pompoaa,  and  to  Europeans  therefore  not 
ritltout  difficulty.  There  ate  three  pieces  of  his  ;  one  in 
rbicli  a  domestic  subject  is  treated,  the  loves  of  Mfllati  and 
illdhava.  and  two  others  taken  from  tbe  cyele  of  traditions 
1  ii>c  Kiiniriyana,  ' Maliavtiacharitra'  (whicb  lias  not  been 
•riulefl),  and  '  Ultararamacbantra.'  Tbe  la&t  is  most  free 
rom  the  exce!«sive  elaboration  of  style. 

As  specimens  of  dramas  of  intrigue  in  the  Indian  style, 
Ratndvali '  and  *  MSlavikllgnimitra '  are  worthy  of  notice. 
The  first  was  written  in  tbe  tweUth  century  bj  Srihataha, 
ang  of  Cashmere,  or  under  bis  name;  tbe  otner  was  pro- 
lably  prior  to  Bharabbflti.  The  plan  of  these  pieces  is  not 
inskilful,  and  tbe  language  is  easy  and  gnieeful ;  the  sub- 
ect  ilself  warning  ihe  poet  to  avoid  a  highly  oniaimLii uil 
tyle.  Another  kind  of  interest  belongs  to  tlie  'Mn  ir'rik- 
ha-sa*  of  VtsSkhadatIa;  the  exact  time  to  «hich  ihis 
If  ama  beionga  »  anknovn,  boi  it  is  oeitainlf  ailer  Bhava- 
ibflti ;  the  natter  b  biatorMl.  naiaBiy  tbe  biatorjr  of  Chan- 
Iragupta,  the  Sandrocottus  of  tbe  Oreeks.  In  tbe  deficiency 
if  bi>iorical  information,  even  such  a  tradition  is  important, 
a  I  llie  piece  also  ilirows  much  light  on  the  politics  of  the 
udian  courts.  As  a  drama  it  is  not  of  much  value  ;  it  is 
oustly  written  in  prose.  Tbe  '  Prabodbaohaodrodaya '  (*  the 
ising  of  tbe  moon  of  reaatm*)  is  of  a  obaraetar4|«ite  paeaUar  t 
tisan  allegorieal  play,  wrftten  by  KHsbnanriaia  in  the  twelfth 
entury,  in  which  purelv  nbstract  ideas,  as  virtues,  passions, 
nd  crimes,  are  personified  and  act,  and  by  means  of  whom 
he  W'daiila  philosophy  at  last  celebrstes  her  triumph.  Set- 
aside  the  straogenoia  of  snoh  a  work  of  imaginatioQ.  it 
oust  be  admitted  tSat  tbe  anibor  has  parCNmad  hi*  task 
nth  great  akilL 

It  was  tawSk  kter  balbie  tbe  peeuYlar  species  of  dfaaa 

iiada  its  appearance  wbieb  is  called  /  rivA'^sr;;,./  fc-mpdn,  or 
ather  farce').  The  pieeen  are  sbort,  aiitl  iiru  valuablu  as 
xhibiting  an  entirely  now  kind  of  literature.  They  ar 
litter  satires,  as  unrestraiaeil  as  those  of  Aristophanes,  and 
imed  at  tbe  deep  state  of  degradation  into  which  tbe  In- 
lians  bad  sanktcbiefly  tbroogb  tbe  eocnftion  of  the  Brah- 
oins.  The  *  DhAftasamtgaraa'  C  the  asssmbly  of  rogues') 
5  a  playful  wrangle  between  a  Brtbmin  and  his  scholars 
bout  a  courtoiian.  The  picco  has  the  merit  of  parodying  in 
happy  manner  tbe  bombasii  -  ;-(>  le  of  Bhavabhflia,  which 
i  a  proof  that  even  m  India  ttiero  were  critics  who  were 
ppssed  to  the  common  opinion,  and  who  ridiculed  the  per- 
wseoMt  of  Iba  mieial  tasta.  Tins  little  piooe  belengo  to 
he  end  of  tbe  flfteendi  esntary.  (Fablisoed  bi  Lassen's 
Anthologia  Sanscritica,*  Bonn.  1838.)  The  later  dramas 
onfino  themselves  entirely  to  mythological  subjeeta.  The 
rcatcT  number  of  tt«  aizl^  pioosa  bdbf*  mentiooad  balong 
0  this  class. 

The  'Gttagovinda'  of  Jayadera,  written  in  the  twelfth 
eatnnr,  is  entirely  dilTecont  frooi  tbe  works  already  de- 
oribed.  It  is  a  poem  intended  4br  peribmaaee  at  a  fas- 
ival  of  Vishnu,  and  belongs  to  that  elasa  to  which  we 
scribed  the  origin  of  the  drama.  It  exhibiu  the  separation 
f  Krishna  from  his  wilt  Rl  ihl,  his  love-advonturos  with 
liu  shepherdesses,  and  the  reoonciliatton  of  tbe  husband 
Mil  wife,  in  a  series  of  songs,  which  are  connected  and  in- 
roduced  by  strophes  which  describe  tho  situations.  The 
troplies  were  intended  for  recitation,  the  songs  to  baaang. 
'his  is  therefore  tbe  only  Sanscrit  poetry  which  wo  possess 
hat  can  properly  bacallad  lyric  But  the  songs  arc  entirely 
P.  C  No.  itai. 


writtAi  OB  tiie  ommMI  «r  tba  PHwrit  songs,  whiab  aikiM 
pear  to  bava  been  tnMnibd  tat  singing,  and  ibey  W% 
throuirhout  tbe  Pracrit  metres.  The  word  govinda  itself 
IS  n  Pracrit  form  of  the  word  gopendra,  "the  master  of 
the  shepbetdesses,'  which  is  one  of  the  titles  of  Krishna. 
Tbe  scholiasts  explain  tbe  poem  in  a  mystic  sense:  Kri.<*bna 
is  the  aoul,  which  emanated  from  Ood,  with  whom  it  was 
originally  in  union,  but  was  drawn  down  from  him  iwsittfiil 
obj  eels  (tbe  Aepbodasees);  at  length  however,  Ailt  off 


for  its  original  purity,  it  returns  to  God.  In  fact,  the  author 
himself,  in  certain  passages,  seems  to  intimate  that  he  had 
some  such  deep  meunin  ;m  k  v,  :  lU.iI  i  - j  Ihui  ,  wc  may  here 
find  mdicatioos  of  the  inlluence  of  tbe  mystic  poeti^  of 
Persia.  (Printed  at  Calcutta.  I B06 ;  and  tbacaia  anansraant 
edition  by  Lassen.  Bonn,  1836,  4to.) 

Namaiv«9.^h*  tbe  old  epic  poena  tsere  especially  de> 
signed  lor  the  warrior-caste,  so  the  Vaisyas,  the  tliird  class, 
have  a  literature  of  their  own,  the  narrative,  of  which  ibo 
fit  St  '.vhif'h  requires  notice  is  Fuhle.  wbich  is  indigenous 
to  India.  In  the  '  R.lmSyana'  and  in  Manu  there  are  al- 
lusions to  well-known  fables,  and  others  are  related  in  the 
'  Mabibhirata.'  Tbe  two  chief  works  of  later  times,  but 
which  are  still  of  some  antiqoity,  are  the '  Panebatantra* 
and  '  Hitopadesa.'  [Bi  DPAt-l  The  '  KathSnakSs  *  arc 
short  narratives  and  tales.  They  are  known  to  us  chietly 
through  three  modern  prose  works,  whu  h  contain  obvious 
marks  of  having  been  derived  from  older  metrical  mllcct- 
tions.  They  are  called — 'VetSlapanchavinsati,'  '  the  25 
tulea  of  the  ghosts,'  by  Sivadfisa ;  '  Sukasaptati,'  '  tbe  70 
tales  of  the  parrots,'  known  in  Europe  as  the  '  Tutinameb,* 
from  aPersian  translation;  and  tbe  'Sinbisanadvdtrinsati,' 
*  the  8S  tales  of  the  statues  on  tbe  throne  of  ViekramSdit)  a.' 
The  whole  series  hns  only  been  printed  in  translations  into 
the  modern  languat^es  of  India.  Lassen  has  published  part 
of  the  Sanscrit  original  in  his  '  Anthologia.  But  there  is 
another  still  more  important  work,  a  great  collection  of  all 
the  existing  tales,  which  WSS  undertaken  by  Samadeva  of 
Cashmere  in  tbe  twddh  eantmy;  it  is  entitled  '  Vribat- 
katbt,*  *  tbe  great  narration,'  or  •  Katbfslarits<gar^'  'the 
ocean  of  the  streams  of  narrations.'  Ii  is  written  m  the  epic 
metre,  and  in  a  simple  style.  (About  a  fjuith  part  of  ihe 
work  has  been  published  liv  B.ixkhau'-.  Leipzig.  iH-lu.i 
Viewed  with  reference  to  tlien  raatlor,  Ihe  works  of  this 
collection  are  racuhariy  nitcresiing  to  ua,  since  even  in  tba 
middle  ama  tney  bad  fouod  their  way  lo  Basoaa  under 
various  nrms,  as  *  Tbe  Book  of  the  Seven  Wise  M asievs, 
&c. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  tbe  original  text  clears  up  many 
difficult  questions  of  literary  history.  Some  of  the  oldest 
and  Im  t  I  t  I  ;;],-,  .  r  tbe  Thousand  and  One  Niglits* 

bava  been  drawn  from  this  source,  and  even  in  the  Arabic 
versioa  tiMy  Malm  wMj  ftatnna  triilali  bdkiqs  only  lo 
India, 

TbsM  at*  two  oilier  kinds  of  nairative  weeks,  wbieb  need 

only  be  notirpd  brioflv,  as  no  part  of  tbem  has  been  printed 
the  champi'is,  whick  are  narrations  in  prose  and  verse, 
sdiEiet^m I  S  written  in  the  artificial  style:  and  tho r/iari/n/j, 
which  are  short  and  wonderful  stories  from  tbe  history  of 
some  celebrated  man.  Of  this  last  kind  there  are  two  whicb  • 
relate  to  tbe  bings  Vikramiditya  and  Bbtya,  and  at  lint 
sight  appear  to  oonlain  sooevaluable  infonBatloD ;  but  tbi^ 
are  entirely  without  authority,  and  have  only  sertad  toitt* 
troduee  error  into  questions  of  literary  history. 

Before  we  proceed  to  thr  .rientie,''  l.dT.i'urgkwnMiattadd 
to  the  narrative  class  the  s<  anly  remains  of 

Hittorical  Literatwre. — ^Tho  pcenKarly  contemplative  cast 
of  mind  wbieb  disMnnisbea  tba  natives  of  India,  and  tba 
eiroumatanoe  of  tbe  whoto  aeuntry  bavins  never  been  fcnuad 
into  a  single  kingdom,  but  consisting  of  small  independent 
governments,  will  sufficiently  acmunt  for  tbe  almost  entire 
want  of  historical  writiuLs  Wiib  the  exct  pti  n.  of  a  very 
modem  chronicle  of  Orissa  (sbndged  by  Stirling, '  Asiat. 
Reoear.,'  xiv.},  there  is  only  one  bistorioal  work  in  exiitenoe 
in  the  Sanscrit,  *  Tbe  Chronicle  of  Cashmere,'  pieperiy  en- 
titled *  Ri^atanngint,'  *  the  stream  of  the  kings;'  it  was 
written  in  the  twelfth  eentory  by  Kalhana,  ]Nitly  liraa 
antiont  sources,  which  he  speeially  mentions.  There  have 
been  three  successive  continuations  of  this  C'l^r  ntdf,  wfiioli 
describe  the  period  of  the  Mohainme<1aii  dominion  down  to 
Akbar.  Tho  work  is  written  in  the  artificial  style,  in  the 
dpie  metre,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  tbe  form  of  a  '  Purfina.' 
The  first  part  of  it  has  been  drawn  almost  entirely  from 
Buddhist  sources.  It  waa  fint  made  known  in  Surope  bv 
Wilson's  Analysis  ('  Asist.  Kinar  '  xv.) ;  aflarwaidaadilid 
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Kt  Calcutta,  1 835,  4to. ;  and  iMtly,  the  firtl  th.  boolu,  with 
a  French  uan  li'i  n  by  Troyer,  were  published  at  Paris  in 
1840.  Tha  Buddliutls,  on  the  olbec  baud,  have  a  hisLory. 
chranolo)iica|lj  worthy  or  credit,  which  is  continued  accord- 
ing to  the  aariv  of  their  patruuebs.  Hitherto  the  only 
tmblimtwtt  of  th«  origioai  Indira  text  has  been  that  of  the 
♦  MahavanAa,'  in  Pali,  by  Tumour.  (Colombo^  ia37,v«Li« 
410.)  Thit  deflciency  of  historital  lileratare  is  in  MDe 
decree  conipensai.  1  by  numerous  inscriptions  of  various 
ages,  vhich  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  but  of 
lAidlbitllWtovoiy  few  have  been  deciphered  and  pubh!>hed. 
As  won  of  tbMB  eoattun  feoealogiea  and  other  matters 
whieb  indioato  tlio  tiUMwhen  thoy  wwe  written,  they  are  of 
ine  t  rnahle  value  for  historical  inquiries,  being  aimoat  the 
only  documents  which  we  possess.  A»  to  any  other  hii- 
torical  notices,  wo  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  wn  iuj;^  of 
the  Greoks.  the  Chinese,  and  the  Arabians,  which  have  oeeu 
very  useful,  at  lea^t  for  settUng  dates. 

Seigitti/le  Littrature.—Thv  sciences  to  which  tha  nativaa 
of  India  havo  boen  original  contributors,  are  ptdloM^liyt 
giaminar.  and  astronomy,  together  with  algebra. 

IViilutophy  is  of  great  antiquity  in  India.  The  contem- 
pbiive  chiiracter  of  the  natives  must  have  early  led  them  to 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  the  collision  which  must 
ioeuiMVa occurred  between  the  results  of  those  speculatious 
ud  Uw  wvaaied  woni  of  the  Vedas,  would  beooiaea  onnci- 
pal  eauie  of  the  wider  extenaion  of  philosophy.  Hence 
arose  uKiiiy  systems ;  of  tiio»e  w  bich  are  held  to  be  orthodox 
we  are  specially  acquainted  only  with  six;  but  as  these  six 
are  related  to  each  other  by  iwo>,  they  can  only  be  regarded 
as  three  distinct  systcais.  We  aro  acquauii«Ml  with  them 
only  in  their  complete  form,  in  which  they  have  a  mutual 
relatioa  to  eoeh  other,  and  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  thuur 
bittorieal  developnent 

The  Sdnkhya  system  however  must  be  regarded  as  the 
first  and  most  auticnt,  and  this  system,  on  certain  mytho- 
lo;,qi-al  grounds,  has  bocti  traced  back,  to  Kapila.  It 
IS  founde<l  on  a  duality  of  &uul  and  mailer  (or  aaiure) ; 
tbe  first  being  the  free,  pure,  uncreated,  and  uucrealiug 
principle  ;  tbeaeoond,  the  orealtag  power  of  nature,  blind 
aud  purpasektt.  The  on*  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
tile  other;  they  form  for  themselves  the  yet  undeveloped 
being,  and  from  ihem  proceeds,  by  a  regular  gradation,  from 
the  spiritual  to  tiie  intellectual,  and  then  to  the  iiu^:  <  ji 

2 real,  the  whole  visible  woild.  Every  human  being  in- 
td  niwiriiim  tbe  spirit,  but  in  union  with  the  senses; 
•nd  Ini  tiak  i%  by  tbe  cooqueatof  the  eeoM  through  tbe 
uedioniof  theintelteel,  toattaintothe  final  ddivenuie^*inok- 
sha,'  or  blessedness,  which  is  aceomplislied  in  the  'jnSna,' 
that  is,  the  '  gnu&is,'  knowM^^e.  But  this  system  tiad  an 
appearance  ol  atheism,  and  therefore  underwent  a  reforuia- 
ttOD  in  the  y'oga  by»(em  of  the  PStanjali.  it  is  here  esia- 
btiabed,  that  knowledge  is  tbe  way  10  attain  to  the  final  de- 
liverance, but  knowleqia  itaalf  can  oolj  be  obtained  tbiough 
'  yoga.'  absorption  inio  God  and  myatini  tuiiun  with  bun. 
and  a  perfec;  abstraction  from  everylhinj?  which  can  disturb 
the  mind  or  awal^e  the  passions.  The  system  further 
assumes,  that  ilie  pure  spirit  i»  the  creator,  and  thus  it  con- 
necta  itaelf  with  the  notions  which  belong  lo  religion  ;  it  also 
•idoptathe  meionpayebosis,  inasmuch  as  u  (i\es  degrees  of 
tb*  jogn;  the  spirtt  eomea  book  to  inhabit  new  bodiea  till 
It  baa  attained  tbe  bigbeat  dwgnt  of  the  yoga.  The  Vedaa 
are  also  held  tti  r^tfem  as  means  of  knowled^je,  but  they  are 
iiul  valued  ruuiti  liighiy  than  other  means,  muco  a  man  1J» 
to  perforin  what  is  said  in  the  W'das  freely,  an<l  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  wrUlen  word.  Ueuce  has  arisen  the  say- 
ing,  that  the  '  yoffin '  is  exalted  abuve  the  Vedas. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists  are  founded  on  the  SAo> 
kbya  system,  which  they  carry  out  into  all  its  coneequenceo, 
both  in  their  religion  and  pohtics.    [Bmnrr  \  ] 

The  second  system  is  tlic  Nt/dya,  of  Ahicii  Liu.jma,  is  the 
author.  This  system  is  entirely  confined  to  logic  and  dia- 
lectic, ou  which  It  has  been  constructed  even  in  the  moat 
minute  particulars.  It  is  therefore  man  in  accordanee  tban 
tbe  Sinkhya  with  the  other  amienM;  nnd  aa  the  naiivea  of 
India  generally  have  benowed  mueh  labour  on  the  study  of 
lo^ic,  so  philosophers  also  of  all  the  different  i^ects  have 
occupied  ihsmseives  with  it.  Tiie  number  of  the  Nyaya 
wriiiiigb  is  very  great.  The  I'aisesluka  sjslein  may  be 
looked  upon  aa  a  reformation  of  tlie  N,aya.  it  is  derived 
Aon  Kanada.  It  applies  the  logical  pt  inci'ple  to  tiatuie.  and 
has  arrived  ata oomplete  atooiio  doetnoe  by  tbo naolntioneif 
aU  subetanees  into  ih?  r  elements.  It  «Ms  tbat  thm*  is  n 


I  union  of  atonsi  wfaiiii  bowew  is  fmnlr  mechanical;! 
that,  contrary  to  the  Sdnkhy^  in  its  cOBS^qiMiloas  it  mm 

sanly  leads  to  materialism. 

Tbu  third  system,  the Mimimd,  the  first  teacher  of  vi . 
was  called  Jaimini,  is  directly  opposed  to  tha  two  fomt' 
It  maintains  religion  and  the  tvvealed  wocd  of  the 
and  ia  a  poaitive  tbeohigical  system.  Accordingly  it  is  occ 
pied  chiefly  in  eommenting  upon  the  Vedas.  and  in  recm. 
ing  ih:  ir  -  ontradictions.  The  first  part  o\  tl.i-  ^^^ttL.  . 
predominantiy  practical ;  it  it  caU*al  '  Parvaminiansi,'  •  IM 
first  MimSnsa  ;  here  also  it  is  affirmed  that  tbe  final  deliw 
ancc  must  be  worked  out  by  knowledge,  but  it  limittlb 
ivnowledge  to  that  of  the  duties  pr«acribed  in  the  Ve^ 
The  netaphyaical  part  of  this  system  is  displaved  m  ttt 
l7llBrwiii«ii*Mfi,  commonly  called  the  ;  VJd^^i.  '  Here  u 
knowledge  is  considered  as  i,^-  r,,i,diiion  of  ileliveraarc. 
but  still  the  sacied  word  of  the  Vedas  is  the  great  rule  bi 
which  all  thought  is  ta  be  reguUited.  The  Vedlnu  requmil 
phtloaophy  and  dialectic,  and  baa  thetefbre 'adopted  fM 
the  othsff  SfBtems  everything  not  eontradictoryto  ita  objcett 
tbe  eonaeqnenoe  of  which  is,  tliat  one  half  of  the  philosorti 
is  given  up^  and  the  Vedinta  is  intermetliattf  between  pi- 
losophy  and  dogmatistn.  as  was  the  case  in  tbe  Christit: 
system  of  the  schoolmen.  It  has  been  however  of  gnt 
service  m  the  later  corrupted  times,  in  regenerating  the  all 
retigiuus  and  political  ayaienit  nnd.  ta  wwrnaining  it  to  ib 
pi  esent  time.  The  two  gieaiaat  reatorsra  of  this  system  wan 
Kumilrilabhatta  in  the  sixth  century  a  r  .  and  Sanksri 
cbfirya  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  both  ot  wiiom  conlribuiei 
larg;ely  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhist-..  The  latter  ri 
veiled  through  the  whole  of  India,  combating  and  refutus 
the  opposite  secta.  The  ayatem  is  indebted  to  him  forii 
perfection,  and  it  ia  even  no*  univenally  roeeived  ttaioagk 
out  India  in  the  form  into  which  be  brought  it. 

The  heterodox  systems  are  chiefly  known  to  us  tbrouii 
the  refhtations  of  them  by  their  opponents,  especially  .San 
kaiSchiiTya,  for  the  writings  lhein.->elves  have  b.i-r.  m 
teniionally  destroyed.  They  are  alluded  to  in  Uaaa 
and  they  are  combated  in  the  *  RSmgjsnm^  whfffh  « 
proofi»  of  their  antiouity.  The  moat  imponant  among  thea 
IS  that  of  the  lAikStfatikm,  a  oonneeted  continuation  an 
development  of  the  FatseMka  doctrine,  and  a  perfect  matt 
nalism.  Those  who  adopt  this  system  do  not  annour.a 
u  final  deliverance  as  the  highest  aim.  but  deny  a  futtn 
cxisteuce,  and  regard  the  soul  as  a  material  subst&noe.  la 
only  source  of  knowMgS  is  eonsidered  to  be  tbal  of  a  m 
petoeption  by  bmum  of  tbe  senses ;  and  the  world  farii 
to  be  nneraated  and  eternal ;  they  consequently  denv  ili 
first  cause  of  things,  and  are  perfect  atheists. 

(Colebrooke,  'On  the  Philosophy  of  tbe  Hindoos,"  Ettav 
vol.  1.,  '  Sankhyakanka.'  eilid.  Lasaan,  Bonn,  41. 
ed.  Wilson.  London.  1B39.  4to. ;  '  Bb.igavadgtti.' ed.  Schleg^ 
Bonn,  '  Nydiya  Siltra  Vntti,'  Calcutta,  18t<8.  Sva 

•  BsSikh&  Pariohheds  and  Siddhfiota  Muktfivalu'  Calcutn 
1837,  8VO.;  '  Vedlntaa^.' by  Sadaoanda.  Calcutta,  isH 
8vo.;  ■  Sartraka  Mimfinsa  BhA^hya,'  by  Sankaricliirrs 
Calcutta,  1829,  4to. ;  '  Sankara,  sive  de  Theotogumtr&i 
Vedanticorum,  auct.  Windischmann,*  Bonn,  1838,  gvo.) 

Crrcvnmar.— The  Phtlologicui  Science*  arise  aaMiog  ■ 
antient  people  as  suuu  as  a  sacred  literature  gives  nfiiaiiiii 
to  their  growth.  The  Vedaa  were  written  in  a  langua^ 
wbieh  soon  bsoame  obsolete.  Tbe  necessity  of  defendq 
them  against  corruption  and  innovation,  and  of  preservi^^ 
their  correct  interpretation,  naturally  led  to  gTammatica 
inquiries;  and  as  the  Sanscrit  language  la  in  itself  so  J" 
filial,  regular,  and  perfect,  that  iia  laws  are  enailf  m 
covered,  philology  has  become  the  moat  valuable  pnrtaf  b- 
dian  Itieiatuio.  The  Indian  grammarians  are  far  six  ! 
those  of  any  other  antient  people  ;  and  tbey  have  a  s:^J:^ 
predilection  for  this,  science,  and  have  treated  of  it  in  t.-c» 
berless  writings.  The  first  b^innings  of  Sanf>rrit  gramaa 
re  jrli  1) ,  k  to  very  remote  times,  and  are  included  ia  th 
collected  system  of  the  Vedas.  The  oldeat  grnmmaiiiH 
appear  elao  as  the  authors  of  the  '  Upaniabaden.*  Here  m 
we  are  unable  to  trace  the  gtadusl  formation  of  the  scie&ct 
the  system  appears  at  once  in  iu  complete  state  ia  <'j< 

•  Sott  as.'  or  Aphorisms,  oT  P  l  ui  -ii,  who  certainly  lived  lu  ^ 
middle  of  the  fourth  coniuty  ue tore  Christ.  He  talu» 

of  a  series  of  older  grammai  laiis,  as  well  as  of  aotioob; 
tlioui^h  in  cerium  particulars  there  was  Bome  vsariattts. 
what  tliey  taught,  yet  in  general  tbe  system  wws  tbe  saa 
and  they  had  the  same  technical  terms    The  form  iu  w  t»^ 
gjimmar  is  proeented  ia  one  peculiar  to  the  luuives  uf  i 
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dia,  and  thej  upplj  the  same  priaciples  to  other  sciences,  as 
for  instance  phuMophy.  Bverytlling  ii  compresscri  into 
rul^  whieh  m  broosbt  into  the  matt  enieiM  forms  of  ml- 
l<re«ston  poMiMe,  and  the  gramwatteal  categories  afs  ex- 

{irt.'ssefl  hy  a  kind  oT  fSi,'ures  or  aleebraifTi'  sign-;  Tin  }'  arc; 
uitcnded  tu  be  coianiitiod  to  mcrnury,  and  without  a  coni- 
metitary  they  are  unintelligible;  they  are  all  connected  one 
with  another.  Plinini  ia  not  ij'stematie,  but  indeed  very 
arbitrary  in  his  arrangenaot,  which  appears  to  bare  been 
adopted  mLrely  frum  th«  imCMlitJf  which  the  object  of 
nttaining  tiiu  (;reate<it  pomible  bravity  impoted  upon  him. 
The  whi  le  .if  111;  rr  iiMi]i;rn  Sanscrit  grammar  is  founded  on 
i'aiiini,  and  at  tirst  ^'rammarisns  weie  merely  occupied  in 
explaining  and  correcting  him.  Two  antient  oommentanes 
by  Kfityt]rail»  (who  is  also  called  Vararnchi)  nnd  by  PaUn- 
Jali,  wm  tn  kllur  tbMS  have  themsclvet  been  copiously 
commented  upon,  are  as  old  M  P&oini  himsfilL  In  eom- 
paraiively  recent  times,  Kraromarwin  bcgnn  to  take  sooe 
paiuj  to  reduce  the  '  Siilraf.'  lo  a  svsfoTn,  and  to  compose 
!L,'iammars  more  in  accordance  with  Euro])eaU  Uulion.s. 
llvrc  the  '  Siddhuiitakaumuiii '  must  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, which  wa.s  written  by  Bbattojidikshita  about  the  year 
IC09,Htd  has  served  as  the  fbundation  of  a  number  of  more 
modeni  wi»kM.  ('  Siddhintakaiuniidi,'  Calonlta.  1 8 1 2,  4to. ; 
*  Laghnksumadi/ibid.,  18t7.)  All  tbeiw  are  entirely  occupied 
•with  teaching  the  grammatical  forms,  and  it  is  only  as  op- 
portunity oilers  that  ibey  give  a  few  syntactical  rules.  Syn- 
tax, on  the  contrary,  is developi  J  m  inmy  distinct  works,  and 
is  grounded  on  the  logic  of  Uie  N)aya  system,  which  is  a 
proof  of  enlarged  and  correct  views.  So  in  like  manner 
the  different  Praerit  diaieste  have  been  exhibited  in 
their  separate  gramnan.  The  oMeet  work  of  dtb  kind  it 
the  grammar  of  Vararuchi,  which  belongs  to  the  fourth 
century  before  Ciirist  {the  grsatei  part  of  it  published  in 
Lassen's  '  Inst  it.  Linguro  Pracr.') ;  it  treats  of  the  principal 
dialect  and  of  the  three  otben  which  are  mobl  nearly  con- 
nected with  il.  Be  ia'  Mlewed  by  a  series  of  later  gram- 
tnarianit  «ho  MCieeMively  iodude  within  the  limite  of  their 
works  more  of  the  inferior  dialects.  The  moat  important 
of  these  grammarians  is  Hemachandra,  a  Jain.  The  canoni- 
cal buuks  of  the  Jaini  buing  written  in  the  Pracrit,  that  t 
language  is  regarded  by  them  with  peculiar  interest. 

Lexicograpny  aUo  had  lU  origin  as  far  back  bh  the  Vedas, 
for  the  necessity  must  soon  have  been  felt  of  collecting 
end  esplainiog  the  obsoleto  words.  A  work  of  this  kino, 
entitled  *  Nirnkta,*  Ibrme  «n  ementnl  pert  of  the  Vedas 
themselves.  For  the  purpose  of  perfectinp  grammar,  it 
was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  make  alpliabotic«l  lists 
of  111- verb  , 1  fil  l's  The  nouns,  cliii  ll)  tm  '.lie  purpose  of 
fixing  the  gentiera.  were  arranged  by  themseivci,  not  alpba- 
iKtically,  but  according  to  the  subjects  to  which  they  be- 
looged.  Xheehief  work  of  this  class,  which  has  served  as  n 
fonndation  to  all  the  later  enes,  is  the  'Anenkoaba* 
(' Amarasinba*),  which  they  have  imitated  even  in  their 
arrangement.  [Amajusinha.]  None  of  these  works,  of 
which  there  are  nu»]r»  oompletaljreKhamia  the  tnwiine  of 
the  Unguaffe. 

Metre.— In  likemmier,  the  rsd^i  Ayiw,  whidi  were  to 
be  committed  to  memmy.  led  totheeon«denti«i  «f  theUws 
of  metre.  «nd  tteatiBaa  on  metre  hate  been  eseribed  to  very 
early  teachers  of  the  Vcdas.  Here  also  the  more  early  essays 
hsivo  been  superseded  b)  a  work  which  exhibited  the  subject 
i'*  u  complete  system.  PSlanjali,  who  is  here  commonly 
called  Pingala,  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  it:  this  work  ba» 
been  elucidated  by  numerous  commentaries. 

3futie.— The  theory  of  moaie  has  also  been  elabonted 
accordine  to  Various  qMemsk  but  in  n  straqge  mattner» 
ftr  the  diiflbrent  mMea  and  muaieel  Milee  b«ffe  been  fer> 
■oai6ed. 

Of  the  metrical  and  musical  sciences  notbinir  has  bci  n 
ortnted,  but  this  deficiency  is  supplied  by  (^lebrooke's 
copious  Treatise  on  Metre  iAtioL  At^  X.|. 

Rhetoric— 'Jq  the  phihtlogiioal  adenoaa  hriimn  aleo  the 
I^n  diun  systemef  nwfanc^  ormtiMr  in  wUdthernles 

for  poetneomposition  are  deduced,  not  from  any  principles  of 
art,  but  firom  the  existing  cUssical  works,  with  particular 
vi  tLieiice  lo  the  drama,  the  theory  of  which  is  cxtremelv 
copious,  and  row  into  the  nicest  distinctions.  This  theory 
b<  longs  to  a  late  period.  There  bate  been  printed  the 
'  kavyapraktM.'  by  Manmatbabhatta  of  Cashmere  (Cal- 
ruiia,  1829),  and  ' Sihityadarmoa.*  by  Kavir^a  (Ctolcuim. 
Iti2ai,bothof  which  bdongmtheriothetwelftherllMnMnth 
^ntaqr. 


Commentarie*. — In  later  tim«s  the  Indian  gnmmoriane 
have  occupied  themselves  in  writing  commentariaa  en  the 
older  warka»  pertiailarlj  the  deetieal  enee,  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  eeholiasts  wHh  whom  we  are  yet  acquainted  ia 

MallinStha,  on  the  more  modern  epic  poems,  and  Sridhara- 
avSmin,  on  the  '  Bhagavadg^ifi."  The  commeutators  have 
done  good  senico  in  fixing  and  maintainine:  a  pure  text,  es 
pecially  in  the  grwt  epio  poems.  A  philological  school  waa 
established  in  Bisngal,  upon  a  directly  opposite  principle,  hr 
they  began  to  make  editions  of  damioal  works,  in  which,  most 
uncritically,  aeeotding  to  Enropeon  notimia,  th«v  kept  to 
the  meaoios;.  but  took  the  liberty  of  entirely  alin  r u;  'hr 
expression.  As  wo  have  before  mentioned,  they  made  such 
a  recension  of  the  'RdmSyana.'  as  well  as  of  the  '  Sakun- 
tala,'  and  other  dramas.  Vopadeva,  a  grammarian  of  thia 
school,  in  a  similar  tuanner  invente^l  a  new  grammatical 

ram,  aeeordhif  to  which  he  altered  the  teebnical  expres- 
s  «f  finuiu  without  in  other  leqieati  varying  in  the 
smallestdegwe  Iran  hit  method.  CMngdliBbedha,*CRlButtn» 

.'fWron'^mj^.— The  oldest  Indian  astronomical  documenta 
are  the  calendars  which  are  annexed  to  the  Vedas,  and  which, 
according  to  Colebrooke.  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century 
B.a  l^ey  inelude  a  eolar  year  of  36»  dams  and  are  so  com- 
posed as  to  determine  iteomedy.  Here  aJso  we  ere  unable  to 
point  out  how  the  mathematical  and  ;i  t i  on i  tnical  sciences 
were  gradually  developed  from  such  suuplu  elements,  as  we 
possess  tbem  only  in  their  perfected  form.  Assisted  by  the 
system  of  notation  which  they  discovered,  the  natives  of 
India  have  been  particularly  happy  in  their  methods  of 
tveatiiif  arithmetie  and  alaebiB,  which  have  had  such  in- 
flneneeon  their  malhemattou  etodtea  that  they  prefer  solving 
geometrical  questions  analytically,  just  as  the  Greeks,  on 
the  contrary,  solve<l  arithmetical  questions  by  geometry. 
CLiiiivat?,'  by  Bhlskara.  Calcutta.  ]biH;  OohdinoSa^  ■Alge- 
bra of  the  Hindoos.'  Calcutta,  1817, 4to.) 

In  the  earliest  works  on  laditti  aatranomy  BOW  ctlant* 
several  dilhrent  qrstena  are  tppMent,  uid  theet  qrstenu 
have  been  treated  of  in  Ave  wotIm,  entitled  *ndd> 
hfintas,'  which  apparently  contain  the  same  theories  which 
were  afterwards  successively  extended  and  improved. 
Var;*;i:i:iiili,r:i.  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  a.d., 
compared  them  witii  each  other,  and  other  astronomers 
worked  tbem  up  again  under  different  titles,  each  with 
the  view  of  tntrodooing  into  them  hit  own  tboMry.  Ihe 
moot  hnportant  of  all  these  aatronomen  is  Aryabhatta,  who 
was  the  first  to  free  himself  completely  from  all  my- 
thological notions ;  he  was  acquainted  with  the  motion 
of  the  earth  alj  ut  its  axis,  and  estimated  more  accurately 
than  Ptolemy  the  precession  of  tbe  eqiiiiKtxe;.  Hn  two 
works,  '  Ariishtasata,'  an  exhibition  of  hi^  >y:,'um  in  800 
stiapheBi  and  his  abridgoment  of  it, '  X>Bsagtlaka*'  are  only 
known  to  ns  by  quotaiione.  Tbe  age  m  whieh  he  lived  4 
not  accurately  fixed.  Accordinft  to  Colebrooko's  reckoning, 
whicli  seems  very  probable,  the  latest  period  at  which  be 
can  In;  liXL-d  is  47S  a.d.,  ami  li  ■  may  have  lived  two  oi 
threu  ceiiuirics  earlier,  hut  W tush  (' Trans.  Asiat.  Soo.. 
iiL  '2,  509),  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  about  502  AJk  To 
fix  tiie  date  with  certainty  would  be  of  great  tmportanee 
towards  the  aettlement  of  the  qneation  vniieh  has  of  late 
been  investigated  with  so  lively  an  interest,  whether  the 
Indian  astronomy  was  entirely  native, or  whether  it  was  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  thai  of  tin-  (jitti  ks.  with  winch  the 
Indians  were  certainly  acquainted.  At  all  events  Aryab- 
hatta made  greater  pr  i^rt  ss  in  algebra  than  the  Cheeks. 
Aatronomy  baa  not  been  imHoved  in  India  since  hia  tine; 
on  the  eontrary,  those  who  nave  cone  after  him  have  not 
relinquished  the  false  views  consecrated  by  religion,  but 
have  endeavoured  to  defend  them  against  him.  This  was 
chiefly  done  by  Bralimagu|ila,  the  author  of  the  '  Biahma- 
siddhitnta.'  in  tiie  seventh  century  a.d  ,  who  ts  the  classical 
astronomer  of  tbe  modems,  and  whose  track  was  followed 
by  Bbdskarm  ia  tbe  twelAb  century,  in  hia  work  '  Siddhin 
teoifomani*  <8everaldiic«aiionBlqr€Uehraokeiii  the  tnd 
volume  of  his  '  Essays.') 

Juritpnidenet. — It  was  the  chief  business  of  jurispru 
dence  to  determine  accurately  the  contents  of  the  anticnl 
law-books  and  lo  complete  tbem.  This  w»s  done  partly  b) 
commentaries  (especially  KuUQkabbatta  on  Manu,  and 
Paiadatta  on  the  *  Yiijnavalkya'),and  partly  in  special  work% 
which  for  practical  purposes  must  have  soon  superseded  the 
imperfect  and  unsvstemalic  'Ststras.'  Tbe  wants  of  the 
present  age  have  occasioned  ine  j^intmg  or  a  small  number 
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ef  theso  worts.,  chieQy  on  the  law  of  iiuieniaiRu  and  adop- 
tion, and  on  proce<luri);  otl>ers  have  been  translated' into 
Englub.  Besides  Manu.  which  was  translated  by  Sir  Wiiliam 
JoiMl*  CMtbrooke's  'Two  Treatises  of  Inheritance*  (Cal- 
Mtni,  1S1«>  itoki,  and  Im  'Di«Mt  ef  Hinda  Urn  on  Con- 
tftett  uti  SneeaiMioM,'  1797,  vWeli  k  trtndcM  ftoB  a 
modern  compilntion,  pnrtirr.larlr  flcscrvo  mentinT. 

M*dieine> — There  aiu  mau)  Indian  works  on  modicine, 
and  the  svstcnis  aru  various.  Many  parts  of  the  medical 
■cianoe  of  India  are  valuable  eron  to  ua,  as  for  instance  the 
Materia  Medica,  in  which  ibejr  vera  moeh  foroured  na- 
tnia.  Tb*  Indian  physicians  were  Ugbly  Mteemad  bjr  Um 
fltMikt.  In  surgery  especially  they  hitve  taade  eoMfdMnibl* 
progress,  and  haro  even  discovered  and  performed  difficult 
operations,  as  for  instaiioj  the  restoring  of  nosea.  The  roost 
CL-'.ebi  ited  medical  work,  'Susrula,'  liaj*  been  printed  (Cal 
cutia.  I  »:(35.  2  vohk  Svo.) ;  aad  Ainsley,  and  more  recently 
Roy  le.  have  doM  umh  u»  nsks  ktiovn  tbelndim  ffrtanu 
uf  mediein*. 

ffaiural  lKstorff.^Tbi9  obtsrtation  of  extemd  mtore 

still  remain H  in  a  very  low  state  among  the  natires  of  India, 
auJ  ilicy  sei-m  never  to  have  made  nny  profrreas  even  to- 
war<l>  iiiiM!oramoncement  nt  ;i  -nriiuru  sxstrjn  of  natural 
hiatorj;  at  lea^t  no  workft  of  (hi«  kind  are  known. 

SfNdjy  of  Satucrit.  —The  Sanscrit  language  was  for  many 
j«Mn  eonsiiiorad  n&attainable,  but  tomms  the  eloee  of  the 
MKt  eentniy  lUt  study  received  a  powoiAil  inpulse.  partly 
from  the  neoeamtiM  of  the  Si^ish  government  in  India. 
Diid  partly  from  a  desire  of  kaowkdg*  anoiif  the  learned 
or  Kuiopo.  The  study  of  the  language  having  been  once 
rouuueticiid.  it*  progress  was  extremely  rapid,  the  acquiri- 
tion  of  it  being  much  rarilitatcd  by  the  previous  labours  of 
■Stive  gnMDnuuriana ;  and  by  the  prialii^  ef  a  great  number 
ef  their  noet  inporlint  works,  a  largp  pin  of  the  Uterature 
beeame  amerallf  teoMsible,  an  advniaRe  wbieh  the  other 
oriental  fangnagos  taa*e  not  enjoyed.  In  India  this  progress 
has  been  connected  with  the  nani' s  of  ^Vilkins,  Jone«,  Cole- 
brooke,  Wilson,  and  Prinsep.  liui  ii^^iu^ju  did  not  remain 
behind;  and  the  rich  collwtion  of  manuscripts  in  the  pos- 
assston  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Luodon.  and  that  of 
tbe  library  ef  Paris,  bate  been  abundant  souroaa.  and  per- 
bajpa  more  than  suffictrat  te  eompensate  for  tbepeooliarad- 
ranuges  enjoyed  by  India.  In  sngland,  the  study  of  San- 
scrit is  most  indehlcd  tn  TTrt  ii^hton  and  Rosen  [Roskn]; 
in  France,  where  it  was  ohi<.tly  introduced  through  Haniil- 
lon  11)  It>04.  to  Cbisy  and  Bumuuf.  In  Germany  however 
Sanscrit  has  experienced  the  most  cordial  reception,  though, 
eviiig  to  tbe  want  of  manuacripts,  the  study  of  it  baa  been 
firoaeeotednadertbejmaieatdindvantages.  In  tbateountry, 
the  knowledge  of  Banserit  bis  been  ehiefly  diflbaad  by 
A  W  VI 1-  fir-hli  ^'d  -ind  Ropp.  both  of  whom  learnt  it  about 
trio  fiamc  luiii  m  I'.aii.  The  latter  however  lins  only  had 
in  View  com  J  I  'm;  (grammar,  a  science  which  has  befn 
called  into  existence  by  the  study  of  Sanscrit  But  A.  W. 
Ton  Scblegel  and  Lassen  have  founded  in  Bonn  a  SaiMorit 
sehool,  tbe  objeet  of  which  is  a  weU-grounded  and  eomplele 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  well  as  ef  the  literature  and 
aniiquific-;  of  India.  With  wliat  success  this  attempt  has 
ocen  adendol,  apjiears  from  a  senes  of  works  which  have 
slieady  issued  frdVLi  scliool.  and  which  enhnoe  the 
most  varied  hrmiches  of  Indian  philology. 

SANsKVIE'RA,  a  genus  of  Liliaceous  plants,  found  on 
tba  ooaats  of  Western  Africa,  of  Ceylon,  and  other  Eastern 
ielandi,  as  well  as  of  India,  remarkable  for  tbe  stMDgth  and 
ilneosae  of  tbe  fibres  of  their  leaves.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terbed  by  having  a  ootol-like  funnel-shaped  perianth,  which 
has  a  long  rather  straight  tube,  a  sexifid  limb,  of  which  the 
divisions  are  either  spreadiogor  revolute.  Stamens  six,  in- 
serted into  the  throat ;  filaments  filiform  :  ovary  thrcc- 
ccllcd ;  ovules  solitary;  style  flliform:  Btiguius  obtuse,  ob- 
scurely tbree-lubed.  Berry  3-celled,  3-seeded,  or,  from 
becoming  abogtive.  1 -celled  endainfie  aeodaiL  XbepUnta 
have  a  tbiek  ereeping  root-stook,  with  rsdieal  equitant 
leas  es,  which  arc  tlcihy  and  often  spotted  ;  the  stera-leavea 
nie  .".c  tle-likc,  and  tbe  flowers  in  racemes  or  thyrsi.  They 
are  euMly  eultlnlBdand  pnpepted  in  Midy  loua  in  bark 
stoves. 

Sanseviera  sejlanica.  a  species  found  in  Ceylon,  has 
mooth  oblong,  actttev  flat,  and  hneai-lanoeolata,  chapw>md. 
giaooous  leaves,  wbieh  are  shorter  than  the  eea^;  theatyle 

as  lun^  as  the  stamens,  the  bracts  cqualtini^  tne  peduncle 
in  l«ii;,'iU.   This,  like  some  of  the  other  species,  is  remark- 
able fur  the  tenaeity  and  fineness  u(  1 1ic  fibres  of  its  leaves. 
8.  Roxburgbiana  is  a  species,  aoeotding  to  Mr.  Hawortb, 


which  was  confounded  wiili  the  former  t/y  Dr.  Roxl-urc:!!, 
and  which  i liu  latter  has  figured  in  his  Coromandi  1  PI  mit 
It  has  linear  ensiform  eav^  which  are  channelled,  kct^led, 
subulate  at  the  apex,  green,  and  longer  than  tbe  scape 
Style  as  lonc  M  tbe  stamena  ;  the  braols  miaate.  Dr.  Roc- 
burgh  deeevibea  this  plant,  ami  says  it  If  ealM  mootm  ia 
Sanscrit,  and  in  Bengalee  innorba,  that  in  English  it 
may  be  called  bow-string  hemp,  and  that  it  grows  very 
comm  Tily  \ui  1*^  r  buiiheg  m  the  jungles  in  almost  every  soil 
in  the  southern  parts  of  India ;  it  Sowers  from  January  tu 
May.  In  a  good  soil,  and  where  tbe  plants  are  regularly 
watend,  the  leaves  beoome  tfarae  or  four  feet  kng.  and  ooa> 
tain  a  number  ef  fine  raamkahly  oirong  while  fibres,  which 
run  their  whole  length.  The  natives  make  their  be»t 
bow  strings  nf  these  fibres,  which  are  separated  by  the  leaves 
Si  int;  [laced  upon  a  tlut  strong  table,  when  one  end  is 
pressed  down  with  iho  foot,  and  tbe  rest  scraped  wiih  a 
pace  of  bard  wood  held  in  both  hands.  Forty  pounds  of 
Isavos  thus  scraped  yield  about  one  poand  of  dean  dry 
fibres. 

The  fibres  may  be  apolied  to  a  peat  variety  of  uses.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  was  incHnen  to  tldnk  thttt  tbe  fine  line  called 
China  grass  is  ma  ' c  r  f  these  fibres.  As  tlu  pi  i  t  ^row-, 
readily  ftt>m  tba  slips  which  issue  in  great  nhundance  fruui 
the  roots,  and  as  they  require  little  or  no  care.  Dr.  Roxburc b 
recommended  their  enJttvation  in  aandy  eoiU.  It  baa  lat^ 
been  proposed  in  CSaloBtta  te  tiy  the ibneit a kifa  aeale 
for  rope-making. 

S.  lanuginoaa  is  a  third  spcdes,  found  on  tbe  sands  of 
Malabar,  whili'  S  ^Mi;neensisis  a  species  found  along  a  gr,'nt 
extent  of  the  wtal  coast  uf  Africa,  and  which,  from  affurdmg 
fibres  which,  like  those  of  the  Indian  species,  are  fine  and 
strong,  has  been  called  African  bow-string  hemp.  This  has 
been  proposed  as  a  subbtitule  for  and  considered  even  su- 

Eerior  to  New  gnaland  iax,  8.  gtiiaeansia  ia  dtslingnishnd 
y  having  unifbra  laneeolale  leaws,  tbe  e^le  twiee  aa 
h-:)v^  as  the  sfriiTiDns  ;  thr-  bracts  only  a  third  of  the  leBfth 
of  till-  luhc  .;r  ihe  torulU  ;  the  flowers  &eMkile. 

SANSON,  MCX)L.\S,  de>.i^nated,  by  a  writer  in  the 
'  Btograpbie  Universelle,'  the  creator  of  geography-  in  France, 
was  ben  ai  Abbeville,  December  20,  ICUo.  Hta  Ibthar.  ef 
tbe  aaiM  naoMb*  beiiif  paisioBBlely  liund  of  faempby, 
wished  alt  bis  aeos  to  eoltirate  that  aeience,bat  tfieolaa 
responded  best  to  his  de«iire.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Amiens,  on  leavinir  which  he  returned  to 
his  family,  and  for  a  time  devoted  himself  wh'  1!\  t,,  ihe 
study  of  geography.  At  an  early  age  (barely  sixteen,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  Biog.  Unit  ),  be  laid  down  a  map  of  auiioal 
Gaul»  aaaarior  U»  ueae  of  Orielius  and  Gerard  Merrator ; 
bnt  he  aid  not  faanwdiately  publidi  it,  laat.  aeoording  to 
some  authorities,  it  should  be  attributed  to  his  father  ;  or 
perhaps,  from  not  thinking  it  sulficiently  correct  for  jjubli- 
S;ii;mi[)  married  early,  and  applied  i:  im--i  jf  to  cm- 
merce,  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  family ;  but  mi  much  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  bis  favourite  studies,  that  bis  afi°air$ 
beeaoM  embaiiaasod,  and»  taavinji  suifered  peat  losses,  he 
ceded  hia  ramainb^g  eflbeta  to  hi*  ereditont  end  in  1627 
went  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  map  of  GauL  Tba 
talent  displayed  in  this  production,  which  was  publiabed  m 
the  year  just  men' i  n  d,  oh  a  i  .  d  for  him  the  patronage  of 
Richelieu,  by  whom  ho  was  introduced  to  Louis  XIII.,  who 
took  leasons  in  geography  from  him,  and  employed  him  as 
an  engineer  in  Pieardie.  He  soon  went  to  his  destination, 
exaaauaiag  the  works  of  tbe  towns  in  that  province,  and  re- 
turned to  Abbeville,  wbaro  be  superintended  the  repair  of 
the  fortifications.  In  1638.  Louis  XIII.  being  in  Pieudis 
to  direct  the  operslions  of  Uie  army,  lodged.  v»  Inle  at  Abbir- 
ville,  in  Sanson's  house,  and  displayed  greul  regard  ior  the 
(geographer,  u  ho  frequently  accompanied  him  on  his  excur- 
sions, and  had  the  honour  of  being  several  tinoa  nailed  to 
the  council.  Bis  duiiM  a*  engineer  did  net  dimioullhis 
zeal  for  geograpby,  aod  he  published  naujr  mqia;  W 
having  disagreed  with  tbe  person  who  mnnefed  iMir  sale^ 
Sanson  establisbcrl  him<:elf  at  Paris,  about  164U.  to  superin- 
tend their  pubhcaiion  in  periiou.  Soon  afler  this  be  re- 
ceived tbe  brevet  of  geograpber  to  the  kine.  and  a  pensioc 
of  SOOO  livres.  He  was  also  made  a  counsellor  uf  state,  but 
did  not  assume  the  rank  and  titles  of  that  office,  lest  bu 
obildnn  abould  be  ioduoed  i»  abaadoii  the  atudjr  ef  bs 
Iktoutile  Bdenee.  Hie  ineewaiit  iahonrs  brought  en  iL 

^*  Tka  idaatUjd^Bama  Oet««^^Miiil|jMtortii)*  axucir.  his  Ulimt.  um 
s^n^wutkasrltMisaBBSsa  rtrssMsAsio  iiiniiiinill  irnlhatail  toW 
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ness.  of  which,  aftar  hiwarii^  nwfly  two  jmn,  ha  died  at 
Paris,  Juljr  7  (or,  MooMtiif  to  <lw  ■oeottBt  in  Im  JVancw 

Litthnire,  July  16),  1667. 

The  maps  of  Sanson  are  rery  numerous,  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  alwut  three  hunili.  I  of  vliich  a  i^reot  number 
irere  devoted  tn  an  accQratc  delinenliunof  Fnmce,  Though 
the  services  ho  rendered  to  geography  were  rerr  important, 
he  bM  baen  blamed  finr  vorKing  too  hastily,  •od  not  taking 
•oAeient  advantaff^  of  oiroQoinieal  obaerraliou  far  the 
improvement  of  his  maps.  He  published  many  vrorks  to 
acoompany  bia  maps,  and  others  on  geographical  subjects. 
In  a  dissertation  entitled  'Britannia,  ou  Rechcrchps  sur 
rAntiqtiiti  d' Abbeville,'  1636,  bvo.,  he  attempts  to  prove 
'.hat  Abbeville  is  the  Britannia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iv., 
p.  190.  Casanb.),  and  that  she  furnished  the  flnl  «ok>ny 
Mtablbhad  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  gave  her  name  to  the 
country.  On  turning  to  Sanson's  dissertation  (p.  4),  it  ap- 
peals that  he  misunderstood  the  original,  which  simply  says 
tliat  nuithcr  the  people  of'Massilia  ( Marseille),  nor  those  of 
Narbo  and  Corbilo,  with  whom  Snpio  conversed,  could  give 
him  any  infbnnation  about  Britsnnia.  But '  this  learned 
and  curioua  diMartation.'  at  it  i«  styled  in  the  '  Blogtaphie 
Universelle,*  eompeb  ua  to  Ibtm  a  wry  low  estimate  of 
Sanson's  critical  sagacity,  though  these  (Narbo  and  Cor- 
bilo) were  the  chief  cities  in  this  part  of  Oaul.  His 
'Tables  nirihodiques'  of  tlie  divisions  of  the  dominions 
of  Christian  pnnces,  engraved  on  about  a  hundred  folio 
plates,  were  flrst  published  in  1 644.  and  passed  through 
aeveral  editions.  Sanson's  map  of  antienl  Gaul  was 
•ttaeked  by  a  Jesuit,  Father  P.  Labbe,  who  neverthalan 
copied  largely  from  it  without  acknowledgment.  This  led 
to  a  reply,  in  which  the  mistakes  and  plagiarisms  of  Labbe 
were  exposed;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  reply  was  published, 
the  remainder  bciu^  destroyed  by  Sanson  in  consequence  of 
the  mediation  of  the  chancellor  Seguier.  His  maps  were 
collected  into  an  atlas  by  his  sons,  and  pablisbed  in  two 
Ibiio  volumes,  in  1693.  In  the  BibHotM^  <h$  Rot  is  pre- 
aan-ad  a  MS.  dissertation  by  Sanson,  in  which  he  endea- 
Tours  to  prove  that  Boulogne  was  the  Portus  Itms  of  Cotsar. 
[BouLoiiNK,  %'oi.  v.,  p.  271.]  Thsra  taaportnitof  Sauon, 

engraved  by  Edehnck. 

Sanson  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  followed  in  his  steps. 
Nicolas,  the  eldest,  waa  killed  August  27,  1648,  in  defend- 
ing  tha  ehanoallor  Begoie?  horn  the  fury  of tba  populace,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  Adricn,  the  next  son,  suMeeded 
bis  father  as  geo^apher  to  the  king,  and  died  in  1718.  Guil- 
laumc,  the  youn^ej^i,  in  concert  with  his  brother,  continue<l 
the  publication  uf  u)ap«  and  geographical  works,  and  died 
in  1703.  Adrien  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  publica- 
tion by  his  nephew,  P.  M.  Sanson.  (Chiefly  from  the  Bio- 
grctpltie  Univer$eUe.) 

SANSOVl'NO,  JA'OOPO  TATTI.  This  eminent  ar- 
tist, equally  distinguished  as  sculptor  and  architect,  was 
Born  at  Florence  in  I-479.  He  was  the  son  of  Antonio 
Tatli,  whusu  surname  he  iifierwards  excbaiii^tKi  for  that  by 
which  he  is  now  universally  known,  and  which  he  assumed 
out  of  compliment  to  his  master,  Andrea Coniocci  da  Monte 
Sansovino.  Contucci  bad  juat  rettiraad  Ibm  Portugal, 
where  ho  lud  acquired  graat  raputation  aa  a  aenlptor,  when 
Jacopo,  who  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  became  his 
pupil,  an  l  aficrwards  greatly  surpassed  him.  His  superior 
talent  howevur  was  so  far  tVum  exciliiig  any  jealousy,  that 
it  served  only  tn  increase  his  instructors  attachment  to  him. 
At  this  time  Jacopo  profited  greatly  by  his  intimacy  with 
Andna  del  Sarlo.  They  almost  pursued  thuir  studies  in 
common,  and  both  of  them  copied  Michael  Angelo'a  cele- 
brated cartoon  representing  an  episode  of  the  war  with 
Pi~a.  Bircori.in^^  ari]iKiinti-d  with  Giuliano  S;itiy;alli),  then 
architect  to  Julius  11.,  he  was  taken  by  hun  to  Ruine.  where 
his  talents  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  Bramantc  and 
other  eminent  artists,  and  also  of  the  pope  himself, 
lie  was  probably  indebted  to  Sangallo  fur  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  architecture — an  art  which  he  did  not  begin  to 
practise  till  some  vears  afterwards,  but  in  which  he  ulti- 

natily  attained  the  highest  dist  nction.  On  his  return 
10  Florence  he  producca  his  BuitUus,  a  clu  rd  a-uvro  in 

modern  sculpture,  but  now  known  only  from  drawings 
and  copies,  it  having  been  de-<>troyed  by  a  fire  that  broke 
out  (170.')  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  where  it  had  been 

filhcetl.  During  his  residents  at  this  period  at  Florence, 
le  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as  an  arehi- 
iLi-t.  in  dcsj^inn^'  'rwrA  (riuuiphal  archi -.  .i-n!  decorating 
tha  front  of  the  Duomo  with  a  temporary  facade  adorned 


with  Corinthian  columns,  niches,  relief,  &c,  in  booonr  of 
the  public  entry  of  Leo  X  (l&l&X  vho  eOMplilBtlitoi 
him  by  sajiag  tA«t  tiia  daaiKn  daaawad  to  ba  parpatnalad  l» 

marble. 

Ho  returned  to  Rome  a  second  time,  but  quitted  it  hi 
ever  on  the  taty  being  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Imperial 
troops  in  li'i7,  and  retired  to  Venice.  Ho  was  not  how- 
ever entirely  a  attai^er  in  that  eity.  having  Tisitad  it  shortly 
befortb  wbm  ho  waa  iotradneed  to  tbe  doga^  Andraa  Oritti. 
whose  patronace  was  of  essential  service  to  him.  One  of 
the  first  works  ne  was  employed  upon  was  the  repairing  the 
domes  of  St. Mark's;  after  which  he  executed  a  great  num- 
ber of  structures,  both  for  the  i  t-publiu  and  private  indivi- 
duals, among  which  are  S.  Giorgio  de'  Greci,  La  Scuolit 
della  Misericordta.  the  Palazzo  Cornaro  a  S.  Maurizio  (one 
of  his  best  works),  8.  Francesco  della  Vigna,  La  Zeec*  or 
Mint,  the  Public  Library,  the  Loggia  del  Campanile.  S. 
Geminiano  (now  taken  down),  Palazzo  Delfino,  Fabbnche 
Nuovc  di  Rialto,  &c.  Amou^  these  the  Zccca  is  consi- 
dered one  of  his  finest  works,  yet  it  certainlv  is  dt^ticient  in 
character,  and  the  windows  are  too  latgo  anci  too  numerous, 
inconsistencies  of  a  different  kind  oeenr  in  the  Loggia  del 
Campanile,  a  highly  ornamented  piece  of  afebiteetnre,  fbr 
while  the  sculptures  on  the  exterior  represent  heathen 
deities,  the  Virgin  Mary  occupies  the  niche  within.  StiU 
this  incongruity  is  cxcusablo  in  comparison  with  that  exhi- 
bited by  him  in  a  tnagntficent  bronco  door  in  the  sacristy  o. 
St  Mark's,  the  two  principal  compartments  of  which  repre- 
sent tbe  Saviour's  death  and  re&urrection,  while  the  smaller 
panels  are  decorated  with  tbe  heads  of  the  evangeliata,  beiMea 
those  of  some  of  his  own  friends,  including  that  of  Peter 
Aretin.  His  professional  reputation  was  at  one  time  in 
great  jeopardy,  for  scarcely  was  the  vaultetl  ceilin;;  of  the 
Public  Library  completed,  when  it  fell  down,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined,  though  shortly  after 
liberated  and  restored  to  liis  former  office.  Notwitutand- 
ing  hit  nnmenns  engagements  as  an  arehitcet;  be  did  not 
give  up  sculpture  entirely,  but  be  executed  tbe  two  colossal 
figures  of  Mars  and  Neptune,  which  adorn  what  is  from 
them  called  tho  Giants'  Staircase  in  the  ducal  palace,  when 
upwards  of  76  years  of  age.  He  died  at  the  ago  of  91, 
November  27th,  1578.  According  to  Vasari,  he  enjoyed 
unimpaired  health  and  strength  to  the  last.  As  a  sculptoi; 
he  formed  many  eieellent  scholars,  and  among  othen  J)m- 
nese  Catanco  and  Alessandro  Vittoria.  Jacopo  bad  •  aODf 
supposed  to  have  been  illegitimate,  vix.: — 

SANSOVINO,  FRANCESCO,  who  was  born  at  Rome 
in  1S2I,  was  educated  to  the  law,  took  his  degree  at  Padua, 
and  began  to  practise  at  the  bar  in  Venice,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  some  other  way 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  Cardinal  di  MontOb  bis  godfather, 
having  been  elected  pope  (Julius  UI.)  in  1S50.  Yet  al- 
tboagh  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  pontiff  and  made  one 
of  his  chamberlains,  he  was  so  disappointed  in  the  chimeri- 
cal expectations  he  had  formed,  that  he  returned  to  Venice, 
wbeie  be  thenceforth  applied  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
The  number  of  bis  pn»uctions»  among  which  are  several 
translations  flrom  tbe  elaaaicy.  bistories.  and  historical  col- 
lections, abridgments,  &e,,  attest  bis  industry;  but  the 
works  by  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  are  his  '  De- 
script;nn  of  Venice,'  and  the  'Cento  Novelle  scclti  dc'  piu 
nobili  Scriiton  della  Lini;ua  Volgare;'  which  last  has  been 
frequently  rc;)riiitod,  but  though  the  later  editions  have 
been  augmented  by  a  hundred  additional  tales,  they  are  less 
esteemed  than  those  of  IMS  and  1M6.  FraocesOO  died  at 
Venice,  28tb  September,  1583. 
SANTA  CRUZ.  rWKXiCAW  States.] 
SANTA  CRUZ  RIVER  [Pataooi^ia.] 
SANTA  FK'.  [Mkxi CAN  States:  Fiata,  La.] 
SANTA  FE'  DK  HO(;OTA'.  [Bogota] 
SANTA  MARl'A  DE  BETANCURIA,  the  capital  of 
the  island  of  Fticrteventura.  is  sitoaled  near  SB*  t9^  N.  lat. 
and  14"  WW.  long.,  towards  tbe  southern  extremity  of  the 
valley  of  Oliva,  wliicb  is  about  1 3  miles  lonp  nnd  generally 
from  two  to  three  wide,  and  very  fertile.  Ti  c  <  i  niercial 
produce  of  tlie  island  is  hioui,'ht  to  this  town,  nnd  hence 
sent  across  the  island  to  Cabias,  which  is  the  only  harbour 
in  the  island,  and  is  connected  with  the  town  by  the  only 
paved  road.  The  anchorage  at  Cabras  is  indifferent  and 
the  landing-place  still  worse.  It  exports  bahllai  orcbiUa, 
corn,  honey,  and  goat-skins.  The  population  of  Santa 
Mana  de  liutancuria  may  be  betwct  :i  3  f  ^  and  4000, 
(Arietta '  Survey  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  part  of  the 
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^«tteni  GMst  of  AfHea,*  in  the  Ionian  Otographiecd 

Journal,  vol.  vi.) 

SA'NTA  MA'UR.\,  the  anlient  Leucas. called  Leucaflia 
by  ilie  modern  Greeks,  and  Santa  Maura  by  the  Italiam, 
in  hunour  of  a  Kaint  of  that  name,  i»  one  uf  the  seven  Ionian 
Inlands.  It  lies  west  uf  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  between  38* 
46'  and  i%*  6'  N.  Ut.  It  is  about  20  milot  long,  and  tbo 
breadth  varfea  flpom  6  to  8  uilet.  The  north*«ast  extmaitjr 
af  iho  inland  lies  very  near  the  mainland,  being  separated 
IVom  it  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel  which  i*  i  rossed 
by  a  sand  bank,  dry  in  some  parts,  and  having  from  three 
lo  four  feet  water  upon  it  in  otherv.  This  i»  the  Leuca- 
dian  iathmue  mentioned  by  TbueydidM  (iii.  81 ;  iv.  8).  The 
itrang  ibrtnai  of  Sania  Maan  stands  on  an  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  ehannel,  tunroanded  b)  lagoons,  whieh  ean 
be  crossed  only  by  monoxyla,  or  canrn'  ^,  made  of  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  tree,  uiul  diawint;  na  tuou'  than  one  foot  of 
water.  An  aqueduct  nearly  ii  mile  and  a  half  lonj;.  sup- 
ported by  about  .SUU  arches,  which  serves  also  as  a  footpath 
across  the  Uguon.  coonecls  the  fortress  with  the  town  of 
Amaxiehi.  vbieh  lioa  soatbwvd  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  and  soppliei  IbitraM  with  good  spring-water. 
It  was  built  by  the  Tiuks  twdat  SulUn BajWEtd  lUaad  is 
a  remarkable  structure. 

The  surface  of  the  i^and  is  covered  with  calcareous  hills 
from  1000  to  1500  feet  high;  ojie  summit,  called  Mount 
St.  BUaSk  attains  the  height  of  3000  feeL  The  island 
has  no  riwi,  but  thora  ara  several  springs  of  good 
water. 

In  the  nortli-east  part  towards  Amaxichi  there  is  a  fine 
))1ain  SIX  miles  long  and  about  two  miles  wide,  which  pro- 
'iuce-.  ri)rn,  Indian  corn,  llax,  cotton,  pulse,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruit.  Od  and  some  wine  are  the  chief  produee  of  the  hills. 
Some  sheep  and  goats  are  bred;  and  mules  are  used  for 
riding  and  earryiog  burdens.  Fi^iD|{  is  a  great  resouree 
of  ibe  innabilanta,  and  a  laigo  quantity  of  iut  is  ooHoelod 
in  the  lagoons.  Tho  popidubA  is  about  (Iomi^ii 
Islands.] 

Amaxichi,  the  head  town  of  the  island,  ha.s  5400  inhabit- 
ants, several  churches  and  convents,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  authorities,  as  well  as  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  stands 
in  a  fine  plain  on  the  sea-eoast.  The  air  is  considered  un- 
liealthy.  South  of  Amaxichi,  at  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  channel,  is  the  port  of  Drepano^  wbieh  is  the  ohiof  ao- 
eboring- place  in  tne  island.  There  aro  also  about  30 
villages  an<l  hamlets  scattered  about  the  country. 

Cape  Ducaio,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  facing 
the  isl  ind  of  Cefalonia,  which  is  about  live  miles  distant,  is 
the  rock  of  Leucas  spoken  of  in  antient  history.  £SAFraa] 
There  are  hardly  any  vesiifl;es  left  of  the  teinple  of  Apollo 
which  once  stood  here.  Tbo  antimt  town  of  Lracn  Hood 
near  the  site  of  Amaxichi. 

The  small  island  of  Mt  i^'anisi,  or  Megolonisi,  lies  along 
the  south-eastern  coast  uf  Santa  Maura,  and  belongs  to  it. 
It  is  inhabited,  and  has  olivt-  pluntulions  and  piatUN  Ibr 
sheep.    (Neigebaur, /onticAi!'  Imeln.) 

Leucas  was  a  Corinthian  colony.  (Tbucyd.,  i.  30.)  It  is 
HMntionod  by  Livj  (xn.  17)  as  fionniag  put  of  Acarnania. 
and  the  town  of  Leucis  as  fhe  plaee  of  assembly  of  the 

Acanianian  council.  It  WaS  taken  by  Flain-nmus  in  the 
war  against  Philip  of  Maoedooia.  It  afiei  wards  made  part 
of  the  Rjiuan  province  of  Epirus.  Alter  tin-  division  of 
tlie  empire  it  belonged  to  the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the 
twelfth  eantury,  when  the  Franks  or  Latins  established  a 
new  dyaasto  at  Constantinople,  and  cieated  several  great 
flefii  in  thejprovineei.  Leueas  was  fbr  a  timo  sut|Joct  to  tbo 
counts  of  Torro.  who  bore  the  name  of  despots  of  Achaia, 
and  wh  )  r;ii>-(  il  the  fortress  of  Santa  Maura,  which  i,'ave  its 
name  to  the  island,  It  afterwards  fell  inio  the  hands  uf 
the  Venetians,  wa.s  taken  by  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Baya- 
lid  IL  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  fifteenth  eentary.  and  was 
again  reslorsd  to  the  Venetians  by  the  peace  of  Carlowits 
hi  189B.  After  the  fbll  of  Venioa  it  was  occupied  bv  the 
Franeb,  and  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  Ali  POsha  of  Joan- 
nina.  and  was  at  last  taken  from  the  French  by  the  English 
at  the  same  ttoM  as  Gabhinia  and  lha  rast'of  thauntaa 

Inlands. 

S  ANTALA'CE.^.  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  dasa  of  Exqgons  and  subclass  IneompletB.  loey 
are  trees,  shrobsh  or  borbaoeoos  plants,  with  round  or  irre- 
gularly-angled branches ;  alternate  or  oeerlyH>pposiie  undi- 
vided leaves,  sometimes  minute,  and  rssambliug  stipules. 

rioUtaifb 


The  calyx  superior  4-  or  5-eleft  Statnem  4  or  A. 

the  segments  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  1 -celled,  with  from  1  t 
4  ovules.  Fruit  1-seeded,  hard,  dry,  and  drupaceous.  Al- 
bumen fleshy.  This  order  is  closely  allied  to  Elsea^aceT 
and  Tbymdeaoess.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  ohataeten 
is  that  its  nniloeolar  ovary  contains  always  more  ovalli 
than  one,  whieh  ara  pandnkwa  and  attadiad  lo  tba  apnet 
a  eentral  reoeptsete.  In  the  Ibnn  of  woods  tfie  gwneta  of 
Santslacee  are  found  in  Europe  and  North  America;  in 
New  Holland,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  South  Sea  Island* 
they  exist  as  large  shrubs  or  small  txe«s. 

TheOsyiis  belongs  lo  this  order,  although  it  differs  in 
having  diactous  flowers  and  a  trifld  calyx.  This  is  how- 
ever a  diifereat  |4aat  ftom  tha  Osyris  of  Pliny,  whiirfi  pos- 
sessed in  former  times  a  reputation  for  eming  every  disease. 
The  modern  genus  possesses  no  sensible  properties  as  a 
niL-dicine,  and  h  principally  employed  for  the  manufarture 
uf  besoms,  for  which  its  lotii^  slender  branches  well  fit  it. 
The  Ogeebee  lime,  which  is  used  on  the  Mississippi  instead 
of  olives,  is  the  fruit  of  Hy$M  tmHeata.  Ilie  Nyt$« 
form  trees  of  great  boan^,  and  Iboir  wood  ia  wkita.  soft, 
compact,  and  light  The  most  valuable  genus  In  this  arte 
is  its  type,  the  Santalum.  of  which  the  speoiaa  &alftaRI 
forms  the  true  sandal-wood  of  commerce. 


8,  Bnneli  wtth  laavn^  flowvn,  ■nd  fknit   i,  Ktowvr  with  Um  ea|fa 

•linwinx  th«  prricrnout  »Uiaea*  imd  their  »pprDdagit,  lt>i>  talMa 
•im^ili*  Hty'r.  .111(1  lobdl  ilu'in  t.  r,  Transvrr««  arctiou  of  fru.t,  vaki 
d,  LouKiluiliual  Mclioo  ot  fruit,  with  Mjla.ay  pcuiluLou,  tenl. 

S.\NT.\LIN,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  Ptfrocarytu 
santahnus,  or  red  sandalwood.  It  wa.sc\atnme<l  byPelletier. 
in  1814,  and  IS  readily  obtained  by  digesting  the  rasped 
wood  in  alcohol,  and  then  diluting  the  clear  solution  with 
water,  by  whieh  the  solution  is  proctpitatod  of  a  banuuful 
red  ooloor;  it  is  tastaleso,  nearly  inaolnUa  to  wmtor,  bat 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  eether.  alkaline  sololionSb  and  a^blly 
by  the  oils  of  lavender  and  rosemary. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  santalin  gives  diflerent  coloured 
precipitates  with  metallic  solutions ;  thtuwith  tin  it  gives 
a  beautiful  purple^  with  lead  a  violol,  iron  a  <lesp  Iwowv. 
silver  a  reddish  brown. 

Santalitt  is  decompoeed  by  the  stronger  adds,  with  the 
usual  phenomena  and  products. 

According  to  Pelletier,  santalin  is  composed  of 
Eight  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  S 
Sixteen  equivalents  of  carbon  .  .  96 
IhiaaeqiuvBlaiilftaroi^gBn  •  .9(4 

Equivalent       .      .      .  1S8 
Santalin.  or  rather  the  red  sunders  which  contains  it,  i 
little  used  in  this  country  as  a  dye  stuff,  but  in  India  it 
kamployad  bath  hidyaing  aillt  and  coitoo;  it  ia  wiiai 
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pbannacf  to  give  «  colour  to  oertiin  liaotiUM^  Imt  lb«  wlmir 
u  not  generally  regarded  as  a  pena«n«nt  OMw 

SA'NTALUM,  a  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  (latural  order  Santalaceee,  to  which  it  belongs.  Sandal- 
■wood  yielded  by  one  or  more  species  of  Sunialutn  is  well 
Itnoivn  both  in  commerce  and  the  arts  as  a  fragrant-smell- 
in?  vood,  whence  it  is  used  as  incense,  and  employed  in  the 
raanuficton  ot  MokliOM.  tuta,  ckgaot  boxes,  and  cabinets, 
being  a  prodoiot  of  tiM  MtUbtr  cowt  of  India,  as  well  as  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  it  has  been  a  question  whether,  like 
M  many  of  the  other  remarkable  products  orindia,  it  was 
known  ti>  ilir  anlionts.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so;  at  least  no  name  or  description  bos  been  considered  to 
refer  to  this  substance.  It  might  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  sandal-wood  of  the  Eastern  islands  did  not  then  reach 
India,  and  also  that  the  sandal-wood  produoed  on  the  Ma- 
kbw  ooaat  had  not  been  then  diaeov«Md ;  but  ootieM  of  it 
occur  in  early  Sanscrit  works.  The  earliest  certain  iwtiee 
of  ^aiulal-wood  is  in  the  works  of  the  Arabs,  who  describe 
it  under  the  three  heads  of  sandal  abinz  (white),  tandal 
usfur  (yellow),  and  »a«f/a/ foorAA  (red).  Actuarius  is  the  | 
earliest  Greek  author  who  mentions  Santalum.  The  above  | 
kinds  are  referred  toio  the  older  European  works  on  Materia 
M«dica  byth*  naotMof  Amlatemattiim,  &ain'in0i.  Mid  5. 
nAnm.  The  last  i«  the  red  aendel  or  Mnder»>«ood  of  oom- 
meroe,  which  is  used  only  as  a  dye-wood  and  as  a  slight  astrin- 
gent in  medicine.  This  has  already  been  described  under 
ilii  g -nDs  I'tkrocarpu's,  and  the  species  P.  suntaitrtia  The 
yellow  and  white  sandal  are  both  yielded  by  species  of  San- 
tdviB»  though  there  ilt  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
salneet.  ThenuBeaere  nodoubtof  Eeatemengin.ea  the 
Airabie  end  Fenian  luntM  are  evidently  derived  flm»  the 
wme  source  us  the  Hi  i  Ic;-  rhiiudim  .iii  1  c^undultWbitil  ID 
Sanscrit  is  chiuidana,  iUiti  jii  Tuiuul  ihandami. 

The  s^enus  Santalum  has  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the 
perianth  united  at  the  base  with  the  ovary,  the  limb  superior, 
tidnifatr* end ventrioose, quadri6d.  deciduous;  glands  four, 
eompieiied.  imened  into  the'tbroet,  eltemeting  with  the 
lobee  of  the  limb.  StemeiM  fliur,  ineiarted  into  the  throet 
opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  limb;  filaments  awl-shaped, 
loaded  with  a  pencil  of  hairs  behind;  anthers  2-celied. 
Ovary  half  inferior,  1 -celled.  Ovules  two,  untropous  \>c\\- 
dulous  from  the  apex  of  a  free  central  placenta.  Style 
Jlliform,  simple.  SiigmaobeawifyS-S-lobea.  Drupeberried, 
one-seeded;  tnargioedatthe apex.  Seed  inverae.  Bmbryo 
straight  nt  the  apex  of  •  Haihf  elhouen.  Redleleebofe. 

Sofitalum  album,  or  the  white  swidal-wood,  is  a  native 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
also  ot  l      1  and  the  of  the  Indian  Archipelat^o, 

aj»  it  lit  probable  that  the  same  species  extend»  to  great  dis- 
tances. It  forms  a  tree  of  moderate  or  rather  of  small  size, 
but  mueh  branched*  and  in  general  appearance  has  been 
often  compared  to  the  m^e,  end  in  inHorescenoe  to  the 
privet.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  with  short  petiolea,  oUong, 
entire,  smooth,  glaucous  underneath ;  length  fW>m  one  end 
a  half  to  three  inciie^.  Tie  mf!  i  ■  ocMce  is  in  axillary  and 
tarminai  thyrsi.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  straw-coloured 
vrben  they  first  expand,  but  change  to  a  deep  ferruginou-; 
purple:  they  are  inodorous,  as  are  all  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  growing  plant  even  when  bruised.  The  tree  when  felled 
is  a^t  nine  inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter ;  it  is  then  faMked» 
cut  into  billets,  and  said  to  be  buried  in  a  dry  place  Ibr  about 
a  couple  of  months.  The  deeper  the  colour  and  the  nearer 
the  root,  the  more  fragrant  it  is.  As  seen  in  commerce  it  is 
in  compact  pieces  of  a  white  colour  and  agreeable  odour,  but 
with  little  taste.  It  is  usually  described  as  being  the  young 
end  outer  wood,  and  that  the  inner ftlllb  as  tbejr  become 
vAAutt  beooOM  coloured  toweids  the  o«UfB»  and  that  this  ie 
the  iouier  of  the  yeUow,  while  the  wAitosBn&l-woed  con- 
sists of  tho  outer  and  younger  wood  of  the  vui.ie  fre>?. 

This  is  the  general  opinion  respec{;[)  J 'hi:  oM^  II  jt  yellow 
sandal-wood,  but  Garcias  thought  it  n  li.:-  tim-:  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  different  tree.  M.  Gaudicliaud  is  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  and  has  moreover  flsured  the  plant  in  plate  45  of 
the  botanieal  pert  of  the  *  VoDreae  de  I'Uimnie.'  This  he 
tev  hi  the  Sendwieh  Itlande,  uid  has  named  it  8.  Preyci- 
netianum;  ttatinj^  it  to  produce  the  sandal  wood  which  is 
so  much  value<l  by  the  Chinese,  which  Ilioy  also  obtain  from 
the  Fftejie  and  Afurtiuesa  lilaniis,  Moluccas,  &  I  hey 
manufacture  various  articles  with  the  yellow  sandal-wo^xl, 
witieh  is  the  mo«t  flragrmnt  They  also  bum  it  both  in  tlicir 
tenplee  and  piivate  booiea  ea  an  ioflaiMe»  and  eapeeially  in 
the  Awm  «f  kag  alaaiiar  «aiidkik  «U«h  are  loniMd  hf  \ 


covering  the  ends  of  sticks  with  the  savduet  of  sandal*  wood 
mixed  with  rice  paste. 

S.  myrtifittium  is  another  species,  or  a  sbmnglv  marked 
variety  of  8.  albnm,  fouttd  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Rajamundr v  Cii  rar,  and  which  was  figured  by 
him  in  plate  2  of  his  "  Corotaandel  Plants:'  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  Its  opposite  lanceolate  kavcs.  The  wood  is 
of  little  value,  aooording  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  but  Dr.  Wallich 
says  it  is  '  certe  edoiMiariinum.' 

About  800  torn  are  annually  imported  into  Caleutta  fion 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  about  twice  as  mudi  into  Canton 
from  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

8ANTANDER,  a  small  province  of  Spain,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  formerly  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Burgos.  Tue  capital,  Santandur,  is  a  lai^e  seaport  town, 
in  43"  28'  N.  laU  and  3°  40'  W.  long.  It  is  the  centre  of  con- 
siderable tredei  especially  einoe  tha  breaking  out  of  the  lest 
eivil  war,  whkrik  caused  meet  of  the  wetnthy  merehants 
of  Bilbao  and  S.  Sebastian  to  settle  in  it.  Saiitander  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  capable 
of  holding  men  of-war.  The  coast  has  some  other  excel- 
lent harbours,  iu  commerce  with  the  north  of  Europe,  to 
which  it  still  exports  much  wool,  ie  verv  considerable.  It 
sends  likewise  flour  to  the  islands  of  Ottha  and  Puerto  Rico^ 
being  one  of  the  patrtof  hcA&Haiot^oT  seaport  towns  wbieh 
are  allowed  to  trade  with  the  colonies.  Tlie  environs  of 
Santander  consist  of  steep  muuutains  and  deep  valleys, 
whence  the  name  of  '  Montanas  de  Santander,'  ^hicli  has 
been  given  to  tlie  particular  district  in  which  the  capital  is 
situated.  The  hills  are  covered  with  wood,  and  abooud 
with  iron  of  the  best  queliljr,  owinf  to  which  the  jfov«tt> 
ment  has  cannon-lbonderiee  and  maaohetoriee  of  cost  steel 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  former  st  the  village  of  La  Ca- 
vftda,  the  latter  at  Liergsnes.  The  uti|iutalion  of  Saiuander, 
V 1 1 1  h  -.li  considerably  increaeed  of  late  yean,  may  now  be 
computed  at  30,000. 

8ANTAREM,  a  district  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Sitremadnia,  extending  for  near^  Uiirty  miles  on  both 
aides  of  the  Tegus,  which  intcraecte  it  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  The  capital.  Santarem,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  the  streets 
tolerably  clean.  It  is  divided  into  three  i>urrro*.  In  loi  iuer 
times  It  was  surrounded  by  thick  walls  and  strong  towers, 
built  by  the  Arabs  during  their  occupation  of  the  Peninsula ; 
but  no  trace  remains  at  present  of  the  antient  fcrtiflcationit 
except  the  Bve  gates,  which  serve  as  entrances  to  the  town* 
and  a  ruinous  old  castle,  named '  A  Aleasabfu'tho  leiidenco 
of  the  Mohammedan  governors.  The  Roman  name  of  the 
town  IS  believed  to  have  been  '  Scalobis,'  and  '  Presidium 
JuUum,' which  the  Arabs  changed  into  Skaniamjn,  whence 
Santarem.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  the  famous  conqueror 
of  Toledo,  was  the  first  to  wrest  Santarem  from  the  iiands 
of  the  Moslems  in  10911.  It  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Almoravides,  end  «M  fotaken  by  Alfonso  Henriques, 
king  of  Portugal,  in  1147.  Ydsnf  Ah«  Yekdh.  the  lecondof 
thn  At'iii  Vi  1  les,  besiegcrl  it  \  1^4  with  all  his  forces  ;  but  he 
was  woundeil  in  a  sally  made  by  the  garrison,  and  compelled 
Iu  raise  the  siege  and  cross  over  to  Africa,  where  he  died  of 
hiswotinds,  in  August.  1184.  [MooRs;  PoRTUOAi..]  Near 
this  town  the  Frendl  under  Haasena  remained  for  somo 
timcb  heiof  unable  to  penotiate  to  Lisbon.  There  is  in 
Santarem  an  academy  of  Ustoiy.  instituted  in  the  year 
1747.    The  population  is  estimated  at  16,000. 

8ANTEE,  River.    [G\kolina,  South.] 

SANTKRRE.  [Picakdie.] 

i>.VNTlA'GO,  a  province  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  seven 
into  which  the  antient  Ungdom  of  Galicia  is  now  divided. 
It  is  also  the  nane  of  the  eepita).  *  Compoetella*  (Oampue 
Stellm),  which,  fWnn  its  eelehiiited  temple  dediceted  to  the 

Apostle  St.  James,  or  Santiago  as  the  Spaniards  call  him. 
is  more  generally  known  as  •  Santiago  do  Corapostella.'  This 
city  is  situated  in  abea  inful  ]  lain  surrounded  on  all  sido>  by 
lertilo  bills,  and  close  iu  tlie  nvers  Sar  and  Sarella,  wbicn 
unite  their  waters  about  two  miles  below.  Two  other  rivers, 
the  Tambre  and  the  U I  la,  irr^ate  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, which  are  exceedingly  fertile  and  prodoetive.  San 
tiai^o  is  badly  built  and  worse  paved ;  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  mo- 
nastic buildings,  and  the  cathedral,  which  is  in  it-df  a  cm  i 
osity,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  m  it.  Thu  cathedral  was 
bu  lit  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  by  Alonsoel  Magno. 
king  of  Astunas  and  Leon ;  but  it  has  since  been  so  altered 
■IM  tMad  tOt  tfitt  oDBicoly  any  part  of  the  oitlioal  huildinf 
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renftins.  It  contains  some  very  fine  wotid-carvirigs,  and 
richly-painted  windows.  In  a  subterraneous  chapel  under- 
neath tbo  principal  altar,  pious  C«lbohc»  adore  what  ase 
believed  to  be  the  bodies  of  St.  James  and  two  of  his  dis- 
ciple*, Atbanuiiia  and  Tbaodmruik  vhioh,  aoooidine  lo  tr»- 
diiion,  ware  diMOvnwd  at  the  time  vhen  the  eMhaanl  was 
built  Thia  cirrumstance  r^ia  lf  Compostclla  the  resort  of  in- 
numerable pilgrims  from  a.i  ihuCalliolic couiUriea  in £urope. 
In  1428  ihe  nutnbor  who  left  ihu  sbore^4  of  Bngland 
amounted  to  916;  and  m  U33  it  vtm  iocrea^  to  2480.  It 
waa  the  pnwUoe  for  the  crown  to  grant  licences  to  mastera 
of  shipt  for  tuxfmg  out  a  linitod  number  of  pilgrims,  who 
genendly  took  with  them  Inrn  tama  of  money  to  defray 
itiKir  travelling  expen*es.  and  to  present  oS«rin§a  to  the 
church.  I'iij;riros  from  France,  Italy,  and  all  parts  of  Gar- 
many  went  ihithcr  by  land  across  the  Pyreneei«,  and  tra- 
ver^  Biscay  and  Asturias.  In  order  to  encourage  their 
visits,  the  canons  of  San  Eloy,  a  church  outside  of 
CMapoatella.  built  iovenl  boapitala  oo  the  route  for  the 
aeoommodation  of  Um  j^lgriiBit  ud  Jbtmed  Ihamselves 
into  a  brotherhood  to  piotoet  Amb  MgkiMl  tile  •ttaoka  ot 
I  be  Moslema.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  eetebreted  order 
of  Santiago  (Mariana.  Hi\l.  Gen.deExp-,  lib.  xi..  i  iji  xni  ). 
instituted  by  Ferdinand  11.  of  Leon,  in  ItiS.  It  was  iong 
believed  that  from  the  uffcrini^s  made  by  the  pilgrinu  tbe 
oanons  attached  to  the  church  had  been  enabled  to  amass 
immense  riches.  These  however  had  been  greatly  exagge- 
nrted;  fiwr,  in  1S09,  wlien  Manbi}  Ney  toM  jweweion  of 
tlie  eity,  and  eompelled  the  ehapter  to  exhibit  their  treasure, 
and  give  him  half  of  it  for  tbe  pay  of  his  troops,  it  was  found 
to  consist  only  of  about  40,OUO/.  The  gold  statue  of  St, 
James  turned  out  to  be  of  gilt  bra.vs,  and  his  diamond  eyes 
imitation  stones.  Ttie  convent  of  San  Martin,  founded  by 
Sttenando,  bishop  of  CoroposteUe,  M  Oie  beginning  of  tbe 
tenth  centnrv,  ia  mootber  buUdins  raoerkable  for  ile  great 
antiquity  ana  exeellent  preserration.  There  ia  lihewiio  an 
liaspitiil  for  the  use  of  the  pili^rims,  erpctt'd  by  the  command 
and  at  the  expense  of  Ferdiiiancl  and  Uabella,  about  tbe 
close  of  the  fifleetith  century. 

Santiago  w&s  one  of  tbe  first  towns  wrestad  from  the 
Anba  by  the  RUcces:R>rs  of  Pelayo.  [Moors.]  They  main- 
lained  uemialves  in  it  until  a.d.  997.  when  the  oelebratal 
Al-Maoadr  took  Uie  city,  destroyed  the  temple,  and  carried 
away  its  bells  to  Cordova,  there  to  bo  suspended  from  the 
ceihng  of  the  mosque,  where  they  remained  in  the  plaeo 
ofchandeliers,  until,  on  the  taking  of  Cordova,  Ferii.i;ul  » I II. 
caused  ihcm  lo  be  taken  back  to  Santiago  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  Moslem  captives.  ( Al-Mukkarf,  JIoAmi.  Dl/liaU.  im 
^^n.  Load..  1840,  voL  i„  p.  41.) 

Santttgo  ia  the  aeo  of  an  archbishop,  and  die  aeet  of  n 
university,  founded  in  1 533,  but  which  is  aeldom  fre(juented 
by  any  students  except  thoso  who  are  lutives  of  Galicia.  The 
trade  of  the  place  is  of  little  importance,  consisting  only  of 
a  few  tan-yards  ai)d  manufactures  of  coarse  linen-stufik  for 
the  country  people.  In  former  times  there  was  a  consider- 
able trade  in  imagea,  ehapleta,  &a.  for  the  pilgrims,  but 
thia  has  long  ago  oeued  lo  be  a  source  of  profit.  The  popu- 
lation ia  oompntad  at  20,000.  It  ia  98  miiea  fkom  Aaioiga ; 
in  42"  52'  N.  lat,  9*  30'  W.  long. 

S.INTI.VGO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chile,  in 
South  America,  is  situated  m  33*  20' 8.  lat.  and  70*  40'W. 
king.,  in  a  brge  plain  whifh  extends  eighty  miles  north 
and  south,  and  about  fifiy  miles  east  and  west.  This  plain 
bordoin»on  the  east,  on  the  high  note  of  the  Andes,  which 
•»  emnd  with  tnom  daring  ihtmmter  mrt  of  the  year, 
and  on  the  weat  on  a  range  of  hilb  oaflea  the  Gaeala  de 
Pnido.  which  divide.*?  it  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Thii 
plain  IS  about  I8i0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  unfit 
for  a^jricultural  purposes,  except  where  U  in  gated  along 
the  banks  of  some  small  rivers,  and  a  canal  which  brings 
water  firom  the  river  Maypd  to  tbe  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
ferftilicea  •  tiwt  mom  than  twon^  miloa  in  length  ud 
•event  raOee  in  width. 

Santiago  h  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Araerira  in  respect 
to  buildings,  convenience,  and  healthiness,  li  stands  on  a 
very  gentle  slope  towards  tbe  west ;  and  it  is  regularly  laid 
out,  being  divided,  like  other  Spanish  towns,  into  rectangular 
and  equal  square-s  called  quadras.  Tbe  principal  streets, 
whteh  are  about  forty-five  feet  wide,  eight  in  number,  run 
ioolh<e«Bt  and  north-west,  and  are  eroaMd  by  twelve  other 
•treats,  all  of  equal  width.  The  streets  arc  paved  with  small 
rounded  stones  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river  Mapochu, 
■odknnsguttir  in  tim middle  thmtgii  vdMeh n  ovmnt 


of  water,  flowing  from  the  river,  is  suSFered  to  run  durio; 
two  hourR  in  the  day,  by  which  means  the  stri  >'U  .ire  kepi 
clean.  Moi>t  of  tlits  streets  are  paved  on  one  side  with  slabs 
of  red  porphyry  quarried  from  the  neighbonring  hill  of  Ssa 
Christoval ;  the  width  of  this  pnvtmoot  ia  nine  foot.  The 
liouses  are  usually  only  one  itofy  high,  on  noeonnl  of  the 
earthquakes,  but  they  are  very  large,  and  contain  man  v  rooms, 
arranged  round  three  quadrangular  squares,  called  patios. 
The  entrance  of  the  house  is  tluou  h  i  wide  and  lofty 
archway,  which  leads  to  the  front  paiio,  winch  is  poved,aod 
separated  from  the  second  by  a  lai^e  sala  and  aormitoha 
The  second  patio  is  laid  out  with  flowers,  and  tbe  third  » 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  windows  of  the  rooms 
looking  into  the  fcoot  petiok  and  aapocially  the  laige  win- 
dows of  the  sala,  are  protoetod  by  banmme  fSmcifuUy- 
wrought  gratings,  v^  hwh  are  sometimes  gil  I,  but  the  rootns 
in  the  other  patios  have  no  windows.  Tiie  front  of  the 
houses  along  the  street  is  occupied  by  small  rooms,  which 
have  no  communication  wiib  the  interior  of  the  house,  and 
senn  m  shops  for  mechanics  and  retailers.  Tbe  walla  of  the 
hooMO  tra  KHU  feet  tlai^  and  baiU  of  lam  bciekt  made 
of  baked  mnd,  hot  thpynin  ill  vhitowulMd  or  pniatod. 
which  gives  themtACgiMtUeivfMMaiMi.  TbtftnntkA 

with  re<l  tiles. 

The  Plaza,  or  great  square,  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  city ;  it  occupies  the  space  of  a  whole  quadra.  It  baa 
a  handsome  brouxe  fountain  in  the  centre,  sturroundttd  by  n 
baain  of  hewn  itooo,  from  which  tbo  inhabitants  am  svp- 
plied  with  water  by  water-earrien.  The  boildingii  on  the 
north-west  side  .irr,  tho  L^ncrnment  palace,  the  prison,  and 
the  chamber  of  jui>iic«.  On  the  soulh-west  side  slauii  the 
cathedral  and  the  palace  of  the  bishop;  un  '.he  souili-east 
side  are  a  number  of  little  shops,  and  on  the  nortb-eaat 
there  are  private  residences.  The  palaoe  ia  an  estcMivO 
buildin|^  m  the  Mooriah  atyl^  of  which  it  ia  a  gaod  a|«ei-> 
men.  TneonAedial  ia  the  only  atone  building  in  8«atiogo : 
though  somewhat  heavy,  it  is  ornamented!  !  i  not  finished 
The  other  public  buildings  of  the  town  aic  .u  <;  good  style, 
but  they  are  not  large,  except  the  Casa  de  Moneda,  or  Mm 
This  buildiag  ovuupie&  a  whole  quadra,  or  about  250  pace* 
every  way,  is  two  stories  high,  has  three  court-yards,  and 
a  groat  number  of  anHrtnenta  Ibr  tboae  who  wero  Ibrmerly 
ofloen  of  the  eetabliahment.  But  no  money  hu  been 
coined  there  for  somo  years,  and  the  machinery  lias  been 
removed  to  Coquimbo.  There  are  several  liandsame  churches 
and  convents  in  Santiago,  cspciially  tboao  of  8on  Domingo, 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Augustio. 

At  tho  MStem  extremity  of  the  town  ii  a  small  rocky 
eminoaosh  on  which  the  fort  of  flsnta  Lnoin  is  built,  which 
is  mneh  visitod  by  foreigners  on  seoovnt  of  the  boftatiful 
view  which  it  aflTordsof  the  Andes.  Adjacent  to  the  hill  on 
the  north  is  the Tajamar.  or  breakwater.  The  river  Mapochu 
skirts  till-  iii>rthern  side  of  the  town,  and  though  in  the  dry 
SMsou  a  small  river,  it  kwcIU  in  the  ^ny  seasou  and  during 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  tbe  mountains  to  such  •  formi 
dable  size  that  it  would  inundata  tho  town  if  it  were  not 
kept  off  by  tho  Tajamar.  Thia  bfoskwaior  is  of  aubaiantiol 
brick  and  mortar  masonry,  about  six  feet  across  at  the  top. 
widening  towards  the  ground,  with  a  parapet  of  a  siDgl<; 
brick  in  thicki. am!  thruu  1r,-1i  it  is  neatly  paved  iti 
tho  whole  ol  lis  cxiciii,  w  inch  is  two  itales,  with  Moall  black 
pebbles.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  public  walk.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Tajamar  la  a  Jtaodsome  bridge 
over  the  Mapocho,  of  eight  arcties,  whiah  leads  to  tLe 
suburb  of  Cbuaba.  Akng  the  south-western  nde  of  the 
city  is  the  fJanada,  whteh  is  a  large  open  place,  planted  with 
'four  nia^^niftrcnt  rn'.v^  of  poplars,  which  are  watered  'v\ 
I  sujiXil  canals  constantly  fi.!)  of  clear  running  water.  Tiiit 
j  IS  at  present  tbe  public  u  i  k  TlieCaiiada  separates  ihe 
city  from  the  large  auburb  called  La  CaaadilUu  At  the 
western  oilninity  of  tho  .city  is  tho  mmU  sabmb  of 

f!hii»ki«tm«- 

As  no  eemns  hsa  boon  lakea,  the  pepnlothni  of  Santiago 

is  not  exactly  known.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at 
40,000,  but  modern  travellers  have  made  it  60,(iOU.  The  in- 
habitants are  nearly  all  of  pure  European  hloo<l ;  unly  a  few 
have  u  slight  mixture  of  Indian  blood.  The  town  ovea  its 
floonsUllf  oondition  to  ibo  oiioumstance  of  having  been  fo: 
many  tobis  the  aaat  of  govornmant  and  the  midenoo  of  tha 
gteat  landed  pnmrieUus.  The  state  of  society  has  much 
improved  since  tne  country  arqv,:ref!  ii»  independence; 
mauy  schools  have  been  establi»tu»i,  and  thtf  e  ate  m\mt 

HWtl  oolmla  ibr  tmnim  vbisa  odnsatjon  it  nloMit  m 
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tirely  neglected  in  the  uiher  countries  of  South  America. 
It  has  also  a  cullcgc. 

CuarM  ponchos  and  saddlery  are  made  to  some  extent, 
and  lerH  to  the  other  parts  of  Chile.  Santiago  exports 
the jmdiiwor  ill  mia«a.8od  jerked  beef;  bides,  tod  AuiU 
to  vatpaniso.  tnm  whidi  place  it  receives  the  manuflM- 
tures  of  Etiiope,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  with  sugar, 
carao,  and  some  other  colonial  productions  from  Peru  and 
Ccniral  America.  A  good  road  leads  from  Santiago  to 
ValfwraiM^a  disunce  of  oinaty  miles;  it  is  the  best  arii- 
Bcial  road  in  South  America,  and  piaeticable  fur  carriages, 
though  it  oromi  three  fiaies  of  atMp  hilla.  Saatinso  W 
mat  eonmtreiftl  intereottne  with  Mendoxa  on  the  eoitern 
ride  of  the  Andes.  Two  roads  connet-i  tlies<:  towns  Thr 
northern  traverses  the  Andes  by  the  mouauni  pass  ot 
Uspallsta,  which,  at  its  highest  elevation,  called  the  Cumbre, 
Utains  12.454  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  may  be  passed 
m  naules  frum  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 
Hay.  The  loutheni  road  leadu  over  the  aM»unuia*pM»  of 
mtillo,  south  of  Mount  Tupungato,  which  attains  an  oto- 
■ationof  14.365  feet  above  the  sea  li  ' >  1  ;i  ■  !  ^  svIJora  open 
onf;er  ihan  from  ihe  bei^inning  of  January  lo  the  end  of 
\pril.  By  these  roails  S  mliagu  receives  muW^  htd«%M0ap, 
allow,  dried  fruiis,  and  wine  from  Menduxa. 

(Mierss  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Flaiat  Haigb's 
nueku  qf  Buttmt  Aifnt,  Chile,  and  Psrui  Cun^mgrn 
mrf  Crwwff  tft  ygntsma  and  New  Orcmaia,  and  in  thg 
"licfjc  Ocean ;  Parish's  Bu^no*  ^yr««  and  the  Province* 
<f  La  Plata ;  and  Surveying  Voyage*  <\f  the  Adventure  and 
Seagle.) 

SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO.   [Plaia,  U.) 

SANTONIN,  a  vegetable  principle  posMOsiog  acid  pro- 
nrtias,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Artemuia  lanlomea, 
c  iuuthernwood.  Its  properties  are,  that  {t  ii  eolourleaa, 
rystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms  and  some  other  forms,  is 
lestitute  of  imeli,  and  when  long  chewed  is  blightly 
litter.  It  IS  soluble  in  4000  to  6i)U0  times  its  weight  of 
old  water,  and  26U  time*  when  boilmg.  It  is  soluble  tn 
.kuhol,  and  in  the  Bxed  and  volatile  oils.  Wlieti  strongly 
Mated,  it  is  decomposed.  The  alcoholie  solution  reddens 
itmus-paper,  and  with  some  bases  it  forms  neutral  and 
rystallisable  salts;  this  u  the  case  with  santonate  of  soda 
nd  santonate  of  lime;  some  of  the  metaUu:  aantonates  are 
uliible  and  otiicrs  insolttble  io  watof.  Nona.ef  Ubmrn  is 
.pplied  to  any  uae. 

Liebig  suppooea  it  to  he  eompoaed  of 

Thirty  six  equivalent!!  of  hydrogan  •  8M 
Siaty  equivalents  of  carbon  •  •  SM 
Twelve  equivaleiila  of  exjfMi  ■  M 

Eqaivaleut      *      .      •  SM 

SANTORIN.  [Taaa*.! 
SANTOS.  [BaagiL,  p  365  ] 

8ANZ,  AU6UST1N,  a  Spanish  arehiteet;  was  born  at 

aragussa,  December  29,  172'!.    He  studied  the  practical 
art  of  bis  profea»ion  under  Rayraundo  Cortds,  surveyor- 
eneral  of  the  public  buil(iin'.:s  in  that  city,  and  the  tlieo- 
atical  one  in  the  school  of  desifoi  established  there  by  the 
eulplor  Ramirez  at  his  own  Mtpeoao.  But  for  the  progress 
•  afkerimrda  mada^  and  the  laaia  be  displayed,  be  waa 
bioflj  indebted  to  the  insiroetion  and  advioe  of  VentOTa 
lodnguez  [RnoRioOBz],  when  the  latter  was  engaged  at 
•arag(M.vi  on  the  chapel  del  Pilar-    In  I  "75  he  was  elected 
member  of  llie  Academy  of  Sc  Ferdinand,  and  when  the 
shool  instituted  by  Gkiickjccbea  was  made  an  academy  by 
tie  tide  of  that  of  San  Luis,  in  1792,  Sauz  was  appointed 
ivaetor,  hatrini  |iieviea»lj  gtven  ioatrueiion  in  architect 
are  there  vithoot  any  emoli>ment.   In  his  rapacity  of 
ublic  tcarher  ho  did  much  Io\^aids  eradicating  the  pre- 
adicts  aud  corrupt  la^ie  of  the  preceding  peiiud,  when  the 
ri  was  in  a  very  degraded  siate  in  Sp^iin  ;  and  towards 
itroducing  a  better  st)le.   Nor  wu  his  influence  incoii' 
iderable,  as  the  goTernroent  appointed  him  to  inspeet  all 
eaigna  for  public  buildinga  pnnmed  to  he  erected  in 
traifon.    Among  those  ereeted  by  himaelf  the  principal 
re,  tht.  church  of  Santa  Crux,  Saragossa  (ut'thc  C  n  i  ii  llii  ui 
rder,  and  forming  a  Greek  croiM  in  its  plan),  and  tiiose  al 
Trrea  and  Bina>  os,  bo  h  uf  them  built  at  the  expense  cf 
lie  Duke  de  Hijar.   Ue  also  designed  the  theatre  and 
3IIM  other  piablio  edifices  at  SaraKossa,  besides  a  number  of 
riv»t«  hooset.  He  died  July  i&,  1801,  and  left  a  loo. 
tmtitm  Saiii,  who  waaaUoan  ai^iaet,  and  wIm  eooiplated 


the  fa9ade  of  iho  cbuicii  at  Epila,  wh  eh  building  had  Imm 
begun  by  hiaflMbar. 

Sa6nK,  R  v«r.  [FaANCK.] 

8a6ns  £T  LOIRE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
en  the  north  by  tite  department  of  C6te  d'Or,  on  the  east 
by  tb  ;t  of  Jura,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Ain,  on  the 
south  liv  liial  of  Rhdne,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Loire, 
on  the  west  by  that  of  Allier.  and  on  the  north-west  by  that 
of  N  iSvre.  Its  form  is  tolerably  compact,  but  irregular ;  the 
greateMt  length  from  north  to  south  is  from  the  neiehbonr- 
hood  of  l,riieenay  I'Evique  lo  the  neighbourhood  of  (3iiteaa> 
neaf  98  mile<i ;  the  greatest  breadth  fVom  east  to  west  ia 
frntn  bptwee:i  I^ns-le-Saulnier  (Jura)  and  Louhans  to  the 
banks ol  'dm  Luire  nearCrona  orCronaL,85  miles.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  3316  square  miles,  being  rather  greater 
than  the  aggregate  area  of  the  English  counties  of 
Chester,  SufTurd,  and  Derbjr.  The  population  in  18-11  was 
MS,970;  in  1836  it  waa  998tM7;  showing  an  increase  in 
live  years  of  !4,d$7,  or  I'Spereent,  and  giving  162  inha- 
biiiinN  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  population  it  is  very 
far  abo.d  the  average  of  the  French  deparlments,  but  very 
far  below  the  English  couniies  wiib  which  we  have  compared 
it.  In  density  of  population  U  is  just  below  the  average  of 
the  departments,  and  far  below  the  English  counties. 
Mleon»  the  chief  town,  ia  308  milae  in  a  direct  line  south- 
east of  Paris,  or  S44  milel  by  the  road  throogh  Melon, 
Sens,  Auxerre,  Aulun,  and  Cli!llons-»ur  SaCne. 

The  department  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  thrQugli 
its  centre  by  the  Charolais  [iii  l  Maconnais  heights,  vthich 
form  the  prolongation  northward  of  the C^veones, and  unite 
them  with  the  Cdte  d'Or,  the  heijjhts  of  Langres,  the  Fau- 
ctUes*  and  the  Vosga^  These  beighis  in  the  southern  part 
consist  of  short  parallel  ranges  of  nills  separated  by  longi- 
tudinal valleys  drained  by  the  feeders  of  the  Sadoe  or  .tie 
Loire.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  department  they  do  nut 
occupy  so  much  space  as  m  the  soiilhern,  and  coniiist  of  two 
ranges  of  low  bills  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Dheune, 
through  which  the  Canal  du  Centre  passes.  On  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  tiiaaa  heigbu  the  aarfiuwof  .the  denartr 
ment  is  tolerably  leveL  The  principal  sumnlts  are  Mont 
St.  Vincent,  in  the  centre  of  tin.-  Jl j  nrTntnii,  I'^^iimated  at 
about  1916  re«l ;  Muals  Suiu,  (Jrozau,  Dun,  and  La  Mdre- 
Boitier  in  the  south;  the  iattar.  whieh  ia  near  moon*  iMi 
an  elevation  of  3177  feet. 

The  Cbarolais  heights  consist  of  granitio  or  of  the  lower  ^ 
•tratified  ioeha.and'tlkese  formaiiona  ofanpraad  the  mora 
level  eoontry  on  the  west  side  of  the  dtaitt.  The  eastern 
slopes  of  these  heights,  and  the  plain  at  their  base  nearly  to 
the  SaCiie,  are  occupied  by  the  formations  which  intervene 
between  the  cretaceous  group  and  the  new  red-sandstone 
group.  A  considerable  extent  of  oountry  around  Charollea, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  l>eighu.extendm(northwaid  almoat 
lo  tha  Arroui,  is  occnpied  hjr  the  same  fbriDatteiiB.  Tht 
immedfaite  banks  of  the  Loire  fahove  the  jonetion  of  Ihe 

Arroux  and  of  theSaune,  and  that  pc  rti  ii  of  the  deprirt- 
ment  which  lies  eaut  of  the  SuOue,  are  oc(-u  [iicd  by  tl.i.'su[na-  * 
cretaceous  formations. 

In  minerals  thu  is  one  of  the  richest  departments  ia 
France.  In  productiveness  of  coal  ii  u  exceeded  only  by  ^ 
the  deportmaota  of  Loire  and  Need.  Itooniaiaatwodistinet 
eaal-i«ds,  whieh  had,  in  I8S4,  ten  nines  at  work  and  seven 
not  at  work,  giving  employment  to  i;!9n  men  in  the  pits  ar.d 
409  others,  and  producing  IdU,4.j6  ions  oi  couL  in  lh3& 
(he  larger  coal-Held,  Le  Ba^ain  du  Creusot  ot  de  Blaniy, 
bad  eight  mines  at  work  out  of  thirteen:  the  smaller  coal- 
field hul  tliree  mines  at  work :  the  total  produce  waa  1 42, 1 49 
tons.  At  Creuaott  where  the  piia  are  deepeet,  the  workinga 
are  690  feet  below  the  surraoe.  The  ptnduee  ef  theee 

Coal-fieU!i  is  a'laplrd  fi.ir  nearly  alt  manu  far  luring  pui^ 
pOi>e:H  and  is  disUiuuied  by  meaiib  ul  a  iailroitd  M»vente«a 
miles  long,  winch  conveys  the  coal  to  the  Canal  du  Centre. 
There  were,  in  ld34.  m  the  deparlmeni,  eleven  iron-works, 
in  which  were  eleven  furnaces,  se%'en  employing  charcoal 
and  fiiur  coke,  iat  the  manufiwture  of  pig-iion;  aud  Ibrtf* 
five  forges  Ibr  the  menvfaerare  of  wrought  iron.  The 

'  rictit_--;t  iriring[ine^e-rnine  in  PVjinco  is  at  Riiinat.eche,  near 
Uiu  Sduiiti,  Hi  liie  80utlu:r:i  part  of  the  tltiJai-Uistinl •  it 
Mclded,  in  18.15,  900  ton-,  ot  manganese,  beiiiK  more  than 
half  the  whole  produce  gf  Fiance.  Marble,  alabaster, 
hthograpbio stones, and  abundance  of  freestone  are  quai  rie<L 
The  departmettt  is  partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  partly 
in  that  of  the  SaAae,  or,  more  properly,  of  the  RliWM^  M 
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which  the  Sadne  is  tributary.  Tho  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  two  basins  iit  formed  by  tbeCharuiais  h«ighu. 
the  countiy  on  fbo  Mat  of  ibem  being  drained  by  tbe  S^ne. 
•nd  the  oavntrjr  on  tb*««>t  bj  the  I^iie.  The  Beidne  itself 
<Btni  the  dopertment  on  fbo  notlh-OHt  iSAt,  betwoon  Seerra 
(Cdte  d'Or)  and  Verdun-sur-Sadne:  it  punsues  a  winding 
eouraesoulb-south-west  past  Verdun  and  ChSlons-sur-Sadne, 
firom  which  town  iti  course  i«  trioio  directly  south,  to  the 

{'nnetioDof  the  Roysiouce,  am:  Pont-de  Vaux  (Ain),  where 
t  Miobes  tbe  boundary  of  the  department,  and  baa  its 
•owM  nlong  ii  to  tho  neighbourhood  of  Thoiie«r  (Ain), 
wImm  itquitt  tho  dopenniont  altoirether.  Itstengtnwittria 

or  upon  the  bolder  may  be  rs'iraaU  :!  at  72  mile-,  iiavit^'able 
throughout.  Its  principal  atliueiiuaru  ilieDuub«  lut  whieh 
about.  17  miles  are  wiihin  or  upon  the  boundary  of  the  de- 
partmentX  end  tbe8eilie(of  whoae  course  al>out  41  miles, 
17  of  thom*  vit.  from  Lou  bans,  navigable,  belong  to  this 
departmeut).  on  tbe  left  h^nk;  and  the  Dhenne  (3B  ayiea 
long),  tbe  Gaye  (40  miloi  long),  end  tbe  Ordne  (SO  milee 

loui,';,  Oil  iljL'  rif:ht.  oi'  cast  baril-:.  Tho  IX>ub!<  receives  ll'.c- 
GuiuUe  Ltii  iU  lull  uuiik,  aad  liie  beiUe  rccetves  the  Solman 
end  the  Sane  on  itH  loft  bank. 

The  Loire  enters  tho  (le[wrtmeot  on  tbe  south-west  side, 
VNttm  the  south-west  comer,  ud  Ibr  the  remainder  of  its 
«Bun%  mtil  it  quite  the  depwiiMnl  eltogether,  forms  the 
vwtem  boondenr ;  eboat  <8  mihk  of  iu  course,  ell  navigable, 
eelong  to  this  aepartment,  but  tuMiraiion  is  so  incon- 
venient, uidi  a  lateral  canal  throui^h  tlnu  part  of  its  course 
is  in  execution.  It  receites  the  Arconce,  or  Reconce  (40 
mi\m  lung);  theArroux  (66  miles  long),  which  has  IS  miles 
of  navigation,  and  receives  the  Creuseveux  (S9  inllee  long), 
tiie  fiotttbinco  (4S  miloe  loiif),  end  other  etreeae;  the 
Somm  end  ihelVnney.etl  on  iu  right  or  east  bank.  There 
area  number  of  suiaII  !;ik(-s,  hoti^p  of  tlj.'i'n,  those  of 
Montcbanain  and  l^n^  Puudu,  maai  the  (Jharolais  heigbt«, 
on  the  hmit  of  the  two  river-basins. 

Tbe  canals  are  as  fi>Uow»:— tbe  Oenal  du  Oentn  (fornerly 
erilad  Oaoat  du  Cbarohde)  unllM  the  Loire  aiul  tteSiftne : 
It  was  eemnienoed  ajx  if 99,  and  flniahed  a4>.  1791.  It 
eommenoea  in  the  Loire  at  Digoin,  and  follows  tbe  valley  of 
tht'  Ari'viu.v  for  li  very  ^h'jri  (Usiance,  then  that  of  the  Bour- 
binre,  at  ilie  liead  of  which  valley  is  its  summit-level,  about 
two  miles  long,  where  the  canal  croaaee  a  dcprcMion  in  the 
Charolais  heights :  it  then  descends  by  the  valley  of  the 
Dbeune  to  the  neit^hbuurbood  of  Cbagny,  where  ittomaolf, 
and  jmm  the  SaAne  at  Cliftlons.  Iu  length  may  be  esti- 
MtM  at  79  milee,  all  in  this  department  The  Tftteral  canal 
to  the  Loire  oon'^ists  of  two  parts,  otie  l  mu  lug  from 
Roanne,  in  tho  departraentof  Loire,  to  Digoin,  in  this  de- 
partment ;  tho  other  from  Digoin  to  Briare.  in  the  depart- 
ment uf  Loiret.  We  are  not  informed  what  mogreia  has 
been  made  in  the  formation  of  these  canals;  tao  last-men 
tiooed  part,  the  earliest  in  point  of  lims^ 
by  virtne  of  a  law  psMod  in  IMS. 

TliL>  r.fflrial  siatMBiitt  «r<he  m 
is  as  follows:— 

Mmw^Sadne       •      .      .  79 

Dottbs      ...  f 

Ssillt       ...  IS 

Loire        ...  57 

Arroux      ...  12 
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dflluUf/'-Cenal  du  Centre  . 

Canal  lateral  i  la  Loire,  from 

Roanne  to  I^goin    .  11 
Canal  lattod  &  la  liDink  ftMl 

Dteflitt  to  Bfiat*     •  S 

•  —  sr 

The  number  of  Rootei  Royales,  or  government  roods,  b 
Mftn*bniOK  ui  nggregate  length  (Jan.  1,  1837)  of  343 
mnee.  vlr  SS6  nfleeni  good  tepair,  48  miles  out  of  repair, 
nr.d  mt!r>s  unflnished.  The  principal  mad  is  that  from 
pans  to  Lym  by  Sens  and  Auxerre,  which  enters  tbe  de- 
pari.ujiMit  1)11  the  north-wi-'=t  "itle,  and  runs  to  Lucenay 
L'BvCque  and  Autun,  from  whence  it  proceeds  south-efljit 
aenM«  tbe  Charolais  beigbU,  by  Conches  and  Bourgneuf, 
toCbftloDS-BuHBaOno:  heto  it  turns  south,  and  follows  the 
Wlleyof  tbeSsAtte^byOnnd  8«necey,ToumQS.  and  Mftoon, 
Into  the  adjacent  department  of  Rbdne.  This  road  formerly 
followed  another  line  from  Saulien  (department  of  Cdte 
tfOD  to  Gfaamub  nvoUing  Antno,  «lKiiig  Ite  ^ 


at  Chagnv  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  pasBin£»  t 
tbenc«  lu  Chilons ;  but  this  line,  though  tbe  shorter  o(  iiK 
two,  has  been  abandoned,  in  order  to  take  in  Autun.  A 
sec«ind  foad  from  Paris  tol^ron  byD^on  entam  this  depait 
ment  at  Cbagny,  and  nins  to  Cblhms.  A  nnmber  ef  Tssdi 
unilt;  at  Autun ;   one  from  Never?!  and  CMteau  Chinon,  r. 
the  df  [ m tment  of  Ni^vro;   another  from  Moulms,  in  lit 
dijpiutdh  lit  of  Alitor;  a  third  from  Dijon  ami  Beaunc,  iD 
the  department  of  Cdte  d'Or;  and  a  fourth  from  Mfevs. 
Roads  run,  one ftom  Cbllons  aoroM  to  tbe  Sadne  to  Lonbaoi, 
and  fh>m  titmm  to  JLi0Be*l0'8aBlaiM»  in  the  department  of 
Jura;  another  from  Tonrntu  Mroas  Ibe  SaAne  and  tbe 
Setllf.  Ijv  ("uisory  and  Romenay,  to  Bollr^;-«'n-Bre.vse,  ii:  tl»> 
depai  Uiiuiit  of  Ain  :  and  two  others  from  M5c«ii,  one  by  Cbi- 
rolles.  Paray,  Digoin,  Bourbon,  Laney,  and  Crona  orCroriit, 
to  Nevers;  and  the  second  across  tbe  8a6ne  to  Buurg.  Ttie 
Routee  IXpartaienllUeo,  or  departmenul  roads,  had,  at  the 
same  dat%  an  aggre^te  length  of  499  miles^  vii.  999  in 
repair,  6S  out  of  repair,  and  n  unflnislicd.  TIm  bye-raadi 
liiul  ui  fii:erci;iito  li  r  -ih  of  nearly  80U0  mile«.    There  nr? 
tew  di_'j>ariuit.'u;s  bu  well  provided  with  tbe  meanb  of  ctm- 
municaiion  both  by  land  and  water. 

Tbe  climate  is  changeable  in  the  Charolais  beigbtk, 
where  intermittent  fSsvers  are  common :  it  is  tog  cold  in  dm 
part  to  alkiw  the  culture  of  tho  vine.  In  the  rich  plain  «• 
tending  hom  these  be^bts  to  tbe  Balns^  tbe  elimatn  is  de> 
ligbtfuL  Tbe  area  of  tbe  department  may  be  estimated  is 
round  numbers  at  2,l40,Ono  arrest,  of  which  1.140,000  acnes, 
or  more  than  half,  are  under  the  plou^'h.  Tbe  prod uri-  r. 
corn  and  poUtoes,  taken  together,  is  about  equal  to  tbt 
oonsurontion  of  tbe  people,  with  the  exeepUoQ  of  oatS,  ifl 
which  the  produce  is  far  below  the  demand.  In  lywsnd 
raaslin  (wheel  and  rye  sown  together),  and  still  men  ia 
maite,  the  produce  ^  al  ve  tbe  average:  in  barley  and 
buckwheat,  sod  in  potaioea,  though  these  la^it  furtn  tht 
staple  food  of  tbe  inhabitanta  of  tbe  heights,  the  produce  H 
below  the  average.  That  part  of  the  department  which  lies 
on  the  east  of  the  Sadne  n  diiefly  a  corn-growing  district : 
the  perU  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river  are  productive  is 
wine  and  pasturage,  as  well  as  in  com ;  and  the  plain  be^ 
F  ■  i  i  n  thr  heights  and  the  Loire  abounds  in  pasture.  Tbe 
meadows  and  gra&s-lands  have  an  extent  of  330,000  acrr? 
nearly,  beside  64,000  to  65,000  acres  of  heath  or  other  opeti 
pasture>ground.  Tbe  number  of  horses  is  comparatively 
small ;  that  of  homed  cattle,  especially  oxen,  is  above  the 
average.  The  beef  of  tbe  district  is  very  good :  the  princi- 
pal supply  of  Lyon  is  from  this  department.  The  nuroWr 
of  sheep  is  very  small  indeed,  suarcely  atnouiuiiig,  ahc: 
computed  rclaUvely  to  the  population,  Ui  one-seveDth  part 
of  tho  average  of  France.  A  considerable  number  of  pig- 
aro  bred.  Oxen  are  very  senerally  employed  in  the  iaboun 
of  agriculture,  and  a  consraemble  number  are  aant  Aom  tb( 
neighbourhood  of  Charolles  for  the  supply  of  the  markets  d 
Parts  The  vineyards  occupy  about  95,000  acres,  end  tovn 
of  !lie  wines  are  in  hi^h  repute:  those  of  Les  Thorins  an' 
Chenas  are  among  tbe  red  u  tntisof  the  first  class  ;  and  th<>H 
of  Floury,  La  Chapelle-Quincbey,  and  La  Ronaatidche.  c 
tbe  second  (lass:  tbe  white  wines  of  Peuiliej  and  Foisssi 
are  flrat^dnss  wines;  and  those  of  Cbeintrd,  Bolntrte,  am 
Davav^  are  of  the  second  class.  These  are  mostly  grown  it 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  Micon.  The  great  bulk  of  the  vinto^ 
ranks  however  only  as  common  table-wine;  but  that  c 
Mloonnais,  or  the  dt&irict  of  Mflcon.  which  is  sent  to  Pa.'u 
is  the  best  of  iu  class.  That  of  Charolais,  or  the  district  r 
CbarolleSi  which  is  ebieiiv  sent  to  Lyon,  is»  oo  the  otha 
1mnd.atnonf  tbe«otBt,andbasnothingtoreeamiiMiiid  icb« 
iu  low  price. 

The  woodlands  occupy  nearly  400,000  acres:   the  t;rt 
is  chicttv  I  ak,  ln'cch,  ash,  pmc,  fir,  and  '  hL^;.!,!  .    Tbe  wo 
and  the  wild  boar  are  found  m  those  woods  whicb  occupi 
the  Charolais  heighu. 

Tho  department  is  divided  into  five  anondjaanoMRtfl,** 
foUowat'- 


Mlcon   .  . 
Autun 
Charollci 
Chfllons-suT'  I 

Sadna 
Lptthua  .  • 


Msib  Atn  -a   Cio-  Con- 

8q.  Mlli-i.  toot.  KUDfi. 

8.E.  477  9  1.1.1 
N.W.  727  8  85 
S.V.    999  ia  198 
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K.B. 
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Tk$  wiMdkaement  of  Mioon  conteiM  tka  faUowiog 
owniz^MMeon.  pop.  io  1831,  1MI8;  in  18M.  11,ft44 

Macon];  and  Tuurnus,  pop.  4316  town,  A311  whole  ooia- 
luina.  on  ibe  SaOne  ;  LuKtiy,  on  a  small  fe«der  flowing  from 
ho  Cli  ir  Ihh  licighta  into  the  Sa6ne;  Matour  and  Cluny, 
•op.  3368  towa,  4i&'i  whok  commuoe  [Clony],  on  or  near 
he  Grdoaj  8t  G«ngou.  between  the  Grone  ana  theG«ye; 
Ad  Roncotjr,  ahI  of  Um  S«On«k  iMtwaan  th»  Bttilm  whI 
he  8>ne  VWe,  one  of  tho  afflaenti  of  tho  Sum.  Tniniw 
»  plea^ertrly  ■^iuiated  at  the  foT  nf  a  little  hill  on  the  bank 
f  tho  Saoiiu,  ovor  which  there  ts  a  good  wooden  Lu  li^u: 
lie  ii<>U!iet>  are  indifferently  built;  there  are  two  public 
alks,  and  a  quay  along  tbe  rif er.  The  towanmea  Uianu* 
1  :turu  hau,  blunkeu,  cotton  ooonterpaneft.  beei-root  sugar, 
ad  potaih:  Uiejr  Miid  a  gnat  qyattti^  of  good  buiMiiig* 
tona  to  Lyon  of  Ibo  river,  and  mny  on  trado  in  eorn  and 
'ine.  There  are  twelve  f early  Tairs.  Tliere  is  a  tribunal  of 
omnaeree.  Gieuze,  the  paintor,  was  born  at  Tournus. 
latour  is  pleasantly  situotwl  in  a  grazing  c  uunti;,  :  :i  lias 
^elve  yearly  fairs.  Bt.  Geogou,  or  St.Gengoux,  ijt  in  a 
uirict  producing  aome  of  ilia  bait  wkm  in  tbb  part  of 
'ranee,  in  whiou  tlia  tamnan  aaitf  on  n  oouidacalila 
rade ;  they  vannfMtora  hali  and  laatlier,  and  hatra  ^ 

iltlc  fans  in  the  >  ra: . 

In  ibo  arrondisefituiu  of  Autunar©~-Autui!,  popniation  in 
83  I,  8610  town,  a9'2l  whole  rominuno  ;  in  183G,  10,435  com- 
lune  (AotunI,  on  the  Arroux;  Lucenay-l'Kveque,  on  the 
•lenaanuut,  a  wadar  of  the  Arroux;  luy-l'EvCque,  on  the 
itmine;  and  M ontoenn.  and  ConoiMi,  batwaan  iJm  Ar9>ux 
nd  the  Dheune.  Montcenia  ia  on  a  hill  hi  tb«  aoal^ining 
istrict,andatthefoot  of  the  hill,  near  the  town.islhcvi!!  ,^>,> 
fCreutotorCreusof,  population  3 1 1 7, celebrated  for  ilb  giui,*- 
'orks,  which  are  among  the  most  important  in  France  for 
taking  and  outting  (tint  glast^.  and  for  its  foundry  of  cannon 
Mr  tha  navf,  with  the  connected  iruo-works  for  the  iDanu> 
wtare  of  heavy  iron  gooda.  From  IMO  to  ittW  aforkmen 
re  employed  in  the  coal  and  Iran  minaa,  inn*vorkt,  glam- 
'orks.  &c  ,  nf  the>te  places  and  the  surrounding  villages. 

In  (ho  arrondwsement  of  Charollen  aro— Cliarollt*,  popula- 
on  in  1831,  2781  town,  '298-1  wliole  commune;  in  1836, 
stSS  oonmuna,  on  the  Reoonce;  Le  Bois  Sainte-Marie,  on 
amoll  (Mar  of  the  Reeonea;  ftiny*lo-Monial.  population 
7 '22  town,  3400  whole  commune,  on  the  Bourbinoa;  Par- 
"cy.  on  the  Oirdracliea  feeder  of  the  Bourbince;  Toulon  and 

I  '  1  Ml  [i  )  1:1  Arroux;  CronaorCronat,  B<i»u1)i)n-Lanry 
KouRBON  L\ncy],  La  Motte  Sl.-Jean,  DiL'om,  ptipulaiion 
877  town,  'i'JOK  whole  commune;  Marcigny,  population 
1U2  (own.  2620  whole  commune ;  and  Seraur.  ail  on  or 
ear  the  Loire;  and  La  Clavajlta  and  Chiieauneuf  on  or 
ear  the  Sornin.  Cbarolles  ha*  one  or  two  ftscal  office*,  a 
jbordinate  court  nf  jttsiice,  a  tribunal  of  eommerce,  an 

I'.ciltuial  socici  i,  ni  i  ;i  lll^;h  schuol.  Tiie  townsmen  are 
DgaKed  in  iron-wt>rk».  which  supply  wrought  iron  to  the 
ailers  of  St.  Bliennein  the  department  of  Loire,  and  in  pot- 
tries  Tbaj  cafry  on  trade  in  the  wine,  wood,  and  fat  cattle 
r  the  anmnnding  aouniry.  which  are  aeol  to  Paris.  Paruy- 
.>-Moiiial  is  a  tolerably  well  built  town,  in  ft  forule  vaUav; 

haH  an  hospital  and  a  high-9chool.  The  townamen  ttada 
1  corn  ami  hare  nine  yearly  fairs.  Perrecy  and  GiicuL,nion 
avo  iruii  wurks.  Diguin,  at  the  junction  of  the  C*nttl  du 
!«ntre  with  tho  Loire,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  esne- 
ially  ia  salt.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  earthenware.  Six 
iira  Ibr  cattle  are  held  in  tho  year.  The  inhabitants  of 
f  aicigny  manufacture  leather  and  table  liiien«and  earrjr  on 
rade  in  corn  and  wine ;  they  have  fl»e  hint  in  the  year, 
lomur  is  distinguished  as  Seraur-en-Brionnais,  from  another 
ml  mnre  important  town,  Seniur-en-Aunois,  in  the  adjacent 
(  li  iriment  of  Cftlod'Or.  The  town^-men  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
«d  cattle.  Cotton  goods  aod  leather  are  manufiutured  at 
layette.  AtChanfllulfla,nearChlteannani;  ianoamidarabla 
irif'ii  factory. 

I  n  t lie  arr<nvi issement  of  ChSlons  are— Chfllons-anr-Saflne, 
i  Miuliiiioii  in  1H31.  I2.22«;  in  lb36.  12,400  [Chalons-sur- 
lAftNgj:  and  Verdun  sur  Saonc,  i>opulaiion  1796,  on  the 
U*n«;  Chagny,  population  29tJ9,  on  the  Dhcnnc;  Gnry, 
topuiatton  WH^  and  Bourgneaf,  between  the  Gave  and  the 
>henne:  Mont  St.  Vineant,  batwaan  tba  Gayu  &w\  the 
bourbince:  Buxy, population  1934. between tbaGayc  nnd  the 
3ri\ne ;  and  Grand  Scnecey,  or  Senecey  1e  Grand,  pi  pu- 
ati«)n 'i  106,  bet« pen  tin-  Grftiu^  and  .Saoiii'.  Vei diin-siir- 
jaftiie  is  invinedialely  below  ihe  junction  of  the  Doulii  with 
he  Saflne,  on  the  left  or  va-<\.  hunk  nf  ihc  latter,  it  was  a 
toftiflad  town  in  tba  middle  agei»  and  was  often  taken  and 


ratakan.  The  towsnan  naooftotara  pottaty  and  aarthaB* 
ware,  and  earry  on  ttada  In  nam,  wine,  mi  tMt.  They 

have  thico  yearly  fairs.  Chagny  h  rsiher  n  pretty  town  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  of  vineyards,  but  thu  \nnes  are  notol 
the  best  quality.  Tho  trcviismcri  cairy  on  congiderable 
trade,  and  have  fire  rcarly  fairs.  Bourgneiif  consists  prin- 
cipally  of  one  w  ili  street,  of  which  one  side  is  in  the  com- 
mune of  Boaiigaeu^  tba  other  in  that  of  Touches.  It  is  a 
pretty  town  of  ItOO  inlntdtanti.  The  country  round  Givry 
produces  excellent  wines.  Mont  St.  Vincent  is  sometimes 
lulled  Behddcr  (Belvidere),  fium  the  fine  prospect  which, 
from  its  situation  on  a  lofty  eminence,  it  commands.  Tho 
chief  trade  is  in  wool  There  are  six  yearly  fairs.  Senecev 
le  Grand  ia  a  handsome  well-built  town,  though  small. 
The  townsman  tvof  an  tnda  in  oom  and  wina.  Timf  bava 
six  yearly  Mn. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Loiibnng  are— Loohans,  popula- 
tion in  183),  341 1  ;  in  IH36,  3ij.  4,  and  Cuisery,  population 
173'2,  oil  the  Scille;  Sainto  Croix,  on  the  Solman;  Cuiseau 
or  Cu.seaux,  papuUtiuu  1753»  on  a  branch  of  tho  Solman ; 
Montpont.  on  the  Sane  Viva^  000  of  the  streams  w  hich  unite 
toibrm  thaSanaiBeUaTaafi«»onnfiNdarof  theSeiUe:  and 
Marrans,  on  tba  Guiotta.  Lmibuia  is  an  old  town,  with  tba 

upper  stories  of  ihi-  houses  projecting  over  the  causeway. 
It  lias  an  hobpitai,  au  agricultural  society,  and  a  hiifh  scliool, 
besides  some  judicial  and  fiscal  government  offices.  It 
stands  uti  tho  kfl  bank  of  the  river  Seillo,  tba  oavigaiioa  of 
which  commences  bore.  Tho  town  is  a  mart  Ibr  tba  man*' 
factures  of  Lyon  and  Switzerland,  and  thara  am  aono  iranp 
works.  There  are  nine  yearly  fldra.  The  townsmen  of 
Cuiseaux  or  Cj.,j.';hi  i suiuetimes  written  fuzoau),  the 
country  of  the  iustoi  ian  Paradin,  carry  on  trade  m  corn,  wine, 
and  poultry.  There  are  nine  yearly  fairs. 
The  population  of  the  towns  given  abov^  is,  wbara  not 
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oibac  wiw  naationed*  that  af  tha  «l 
tba  eansus  of  1831. 

The  department  eonrtitutaa  tha  diooma  of  Autun,  in  tba 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.   It  is  in  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Dijon,  and  of  the  Ac*- 
dt^tnie  Universitairo  of  thai  city.  It  is  in  the  eighteenth 
luduary  division,  the  head  quarters  of  which  are  at  Uyon.  It 
sends  seven  members  to  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  dapartment  is  behind  tba 
average  of  the  French  departments*  Of  the  young  men  en- 
rolled in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  only  32  in  every 
100  oould  read  aod  write,  the  averai^  of  the  departmenta 
being  a  little  under  40  in  tho  100. 

In  the  earliest  hisiorio  period  this  part  of  France  was 
chiefly  aampcahended  in  the  larrilories  of  the  Aedui  and 
the  Sequani,  two  Celtic  nations,  separated  from  eaob  other 
by  the  Arar  or  Sadne,  the  Sequani  being  on  the  east  aod 
the  Aedu:  uii  ;he  west  of  that  river.  The  souili-westera 
part,  known  in  the  middle  ai^cs  as  the  dutnct  of  Brionnais. 
appears  to  have  been  the  seal  of  tho  Aulerci  Braiinovices 
or  Braooovii,  a  people  dependent  on  the  Aodui,  meniioned 
m  the  present  eopiea  of  Caesar  as  two  natioDs.  but  whom 
D'Anvilla  is  inclined  to  consider  as  onl*  one.  The  Aedni 
were,  under  tha  Romans,  comprehended  in  the  province  of 
Liigdunensis  Prima,  the  St-(;u.irii  m  Ma»i«n  SaqnaOOHItM, 
a  subdivision  of  (he  province  ol  Bd^ico. 

Several  Gallic  or  Roman  towns  were  within  the  limits  of 
this  department.  Bibracta,  which  Cc«ar  describes  as  ^e 
principal  town  of  ihe  Acdni  iDt  BtO.  Goiit  L  S3;  «iL  MK 
and  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Anguatedimnni 
( Avyov<rToivvot  or  Aiycixrriivw,  Plot.),  mUf  bo  identiflod 
with  ihemod'M  11  Auiuii.  a  plui  i>  n  markable  for  its  aniiquitita* 
[AiiTrN,]  Cjibiluiiuiii,  jueiiiiuutii  by  Ca^ar  (D/^  fielL  Gall^ 
VII.  90)  and  by  several  subsequent  writers,  and  Matisco,  also 
mentioned  by  Cassar  (£>«  Bni.  GoUh  vii.  SO),  are  the  n»odern 
Chilons  and  M^n.  The  madam  names  of  these  thrse 
towns  are  obviously  derived  by  aemiption  ftom  tba  aniiaot 
ones.  The  Boxum  and  Tsionnum.  or,  by  a  probable  eotTee> 
tion  rS  LV  1 1'.  Llle.Teloiuuim  of  the  PeiitinirerTable  mas  be 
re«'0gtiii.cd  HI  iiie  village  of  BussiAre,  and  in  the  liiilu  t  j  vni 
of  Toulon  on  the  Arroux;  and  the  Aquae  Nisineii 
rriniiim  of  the  same  auth  rity,  in  the  lOWD  of  Bourboa 
Lancy  and  the  village  of  Porigny  or  Parigny  OB  the  LaiVB. 
I'he  Pons  Dabis  of  the  Peniingar  Table  was  pnhahty  OQ  thn 
Daubs  just  wilbia  the  limita  or  this  depannMnt.  Tinnrtinia, 
muntiom  i!  n  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  tlic  PfUiinger 
Table,  IS  idfiuified  by  D'Anville  with  Tom  11  u^.  fbe  plaoa 
'duodcciinum  apud  lapulem*  {t.e.  thf  iwrlfth  milestone 

bom  Augustodimumk  where  the  Aeduao  rebellion  under 
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SaeroTir  was  put  down  by  Silitu  (T««U..  Annatium,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  45.  46),  must  bav«  bwBlMar  Gbuehet,  between  Autun 
and  Clilloiic.  The  tubHOamt  obuigat  of  ihii  put  of  Fhuioe 
■nnotieitdelM«b«r«.  tBovBoooo*] 

8A6nE,  haute.  »  department  in  the  eastern  part 
of  FraiicflL  bounded  on  tho  oorib  by  tba  deportoMot  of 
V  osges,  on  the  eeit  b;  tbtt  of  Hoot  Rbiii,  on  tho  aootb  by 

thai  of  Doiibs,  on  the  south  west  by  that  of  Jura,  on  the 
west  by  thai  uf  Wic  d  Or,  and  on  the  norlh-we*l  by  that  of 
Haute  Marne.  I'.s  )  ni  is  tolerably  compact,  approximating 
to  ooova).  The  ^[t;aie>>t  length  la  ftora  eaat-norib-eaai  to 
voat-fOttthwcsi,  fiom  the  junction  of  the  three  departmenia 
<Mr  Voagot.  Haute  Safine,  and  Haul  Rbin,  to  ibe  border  near 
Gray,  72  miles;  the  groalost breadth,  at  right  angle*  to  the 
Ieni;ih.  from  the  neii^hbourbood  of  Jonvelle,  on  the 
Saoiie,  to  the  bank  of  the  Oigfnon  near  Rougeniont  in  the 
department  of  Douba,  3s  rml!;-^.  llie  uw^-a  of  ; tie  de|-;;u ;tiieni 
iaeatitoated  at  2066  tquaru  miles  The  pupuiaiion  in  IB3I 
«m338,91u:  in  1836.343.298;  showing  an  increase  in  five 
jMra  of  43M,  or  rather  mofe  ibon  I  per  cent„  and  giving 
1S7  inhabitants  to  asquftroiDilo.  In  area  and  amount  of  po- 

EulaiKin  ii  is  below  iheaverage  of  the  Freix-b  departments; 
ul  ill  density  of  pupuiaiion  is  jusl  about  the  average.  In 
area  it  may  be  conipart  d  with  the  Eni^li-th  eoLiniy  of  Nor- 
folk :  but  falU  short  of  it  both  in  amount  and  density  of 
popiilatiun.  Vesoul,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  Drejon,  a 
nedttfof  Iho  Sadoo,  193  miloa  in  adiroBUline  aoath-east  of 
Phrii,  or  210  miles  by  tho  road  through  Provins.  Troyes, 
Chaumont,  and  Langies. 

The  eaklem  side  uf  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
branches  of  the  Vosges,  the  main  nd^e  of  which  is  just 
upon  the  border.  The  principal  elovation^  are  Le 
Ballui)  de  Ser>'ance,  3967  feet;  and  Ije  Ballon  de  Lure. 
9718  feet.  A  range  of  beiKbts  braoohinc  from  tho  Voues 
tUrta  the  right  brnk  of  the  Oignon.  aa  fir  ai  the  nad  be- 
tween Ve«oul  and  Besaneon,  and  indeed  rather  farther ;  and 
some  of  the  brunches  of  the  Faucilles  overspread  the  norlb- 
erii  p  ir.  on  of  tho  departtMlM^  DStr ih*  banks oT  tilt 8«0ne 
and  the  Semouwie. 

The  eaalern  extremity  of  the  department  is  occupied  by 
the  primacy  rooks  whioh  form  the  nndeiu  of  the  voHges. 
The  oount^  on  the  veet  and  south  of  this  primary  district 
ia  occupied  bv  tho  sandstone  of  the  Vogges  and  other  of  the 
lower  seconoary  forraaiions,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
partment is  orrijpiLil  bv  tin'  ii'crunlary  formations  which  in- 
tervene between  the  cretaceous  group  and  the  sandstone  of 
theVosges.  Tlie minoralsaregranite(redandgrey), porphyry 
(purple  and  sreen).  freestoae.Btonefiir  liihonaphy.  andeicei- 
lent  grindsMnea,  gypaam,  and  a  vhtte  nnd  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  glau.  There  were  in  183-1  four  rnal-pit^  i:i 
work,  giving  employment  to  between  400  and  600  in  ir  ui^  mhI 
otheis.  and  yieldmg  that  year  36,.3U3  tons  of '  nal  In  1835 
the  produce  was  only  16,128  tons.  Peat  is  also  procured. 
Iron  ore  is  abundant:  there  were,  in  1834, 45  establishments 
for  the  manufiieiuFe  of  pig  and  wnNurikt  inn  and  steel, 
comprehending  37  Aurnarea  fbr  the  making  of  pig-iron.  63 
forges  for  the  production  of  wrought-iron,  and  5  forces  fur 
steel.    Cliarcoal  was  the  fuel  almost  exclusively  employed. 

There  are  i>e\eral  mineial-s|iring»,  of  which  tiiose  of 
Luxeuil,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  on  tlie  river 
Breuchin,  are  the  most  frequented. 

.Tlia  deoartmeot  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  8a6na^  a  sub- 
diviiMm  of  the  mote  extensive  basin  of  the  RhAne.  Tlie 
8a5ne  enters  the  department  on  the  north  aide  nr  out 
tiot  30  milea  from  its  source,  bolweeu  Chfltilloo  $ur-8<idne 
and  Jonvelle:  it  Hows  southward,  though  with  some  conni- 
derable  bends,  to  the  junction  of  the  tXvjon ;  after  whii-b 
it  luraa  to  the  souiU-weat,  and  dowa  in  a  very  winding 
channel  past  Seveus  and  Grny.  into  the  denartment  of 
Cfite  dX>r.  That  part  of  its  course  whieh  heiongs  to  this 
department  may  be  estimated  ai  about  8U  miles ;  the  navi- 
gation, which,  according  lo  Brum's  Map  of  France,  com- 
mences at  Neveux  ubi>vf  Gray,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly 
30  rode«:  bui  the  oliivial  stalcmenis  give  the  navigation 
at  only  16  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  which  it  re- 
ceiver Hre  the  Coney,  the  Superb*,  tbeiiaiilenne  or  \m 
teriie,  tbe  Drejon.  the  Rumain.  the  Hone,  and  the  Oignon. 
on  the  left  bank;  and  ihe  Amame.  tho  Gour^eon.  and 
the  Ssulun  on  tbe  right  bank.  Of  ihe«e  tbe  Oif^iion  im  the 
ni(.>r  inin-irtjiit:  il  rise^  near  the  euM i  i  ii  iMro[jiav  of  the 
(Il-i  Li  iiii,  [i[  iimid  ihu  Voii);«s,  and  tluwtt  »ouiU-w«»i,  jiartiy 
w.U)u.,  |vuv]>  i;,ioii  Ihe  harder.  M  mitos  iatolfaeMne. 
IWe  ate  tio  cauais. 


There  are  live  gnvemmeiit  Mads,  having  na  anregtti 

length  (on  let  Jan..  t«S7)  of  IM  miles ;  vis.  1 45  miles  u 
good  repair.  29  out  of  rr  t  nir,  an^  c  unfinished.  The  pria 
cipal  road  is  that  from  lUn^  lu  \\;^.uul,  B^fort,  and  B'le« 
Basel  III  Swiiierland,  which  cn;ers  ihe  department  beyooi 
Fay-le  Billot  iHauic  Mame),  and  runs  through  Port-aet- 
SaAiie  lo  Veaoul ;  and  from  thence  by  Lure  lo  BiforC  Ros4 
branohing  from  this, one  at  LangrasCBant*  Mamn),  and  As 
other  between  Pay-le^Bitlot  and  Pbrt>snr-8a6oe,  run  I* 
Gray,  from  which  town  ihtrc  -ire  r  q  I^  to  Dij  n  and  Besao- 
con,  in  the  adjacent  dcpai  tments  of  C<<Lc  a'Or  and  Doubi. 
koads  run  from  Vesoul  to  Be!iBn9on,  and  to  Epioal  in  the 
department  of  Voagee.  Tiie  departmental  roads  have  SB 
aggregate  length  of  252  rodes,  all  in  good  repnirs  the  bw- 
roada  have  an  extent  of  above  MOO  miles. 

Tbe  dimate  of  the  depariment  ia  milder  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  departmenu;  the  heat  of  vmimer  and  tbe 
cold  of  winter  are  leMiiitenso,  and  tbe  auiumn  ia  usually 
Rne  :  lui  Un;  spring  is  variable  owing  to  the  chun|^e»  of  tern- 
peraiuie  produced  by  the  meliing  of  tho  snow»  in  ibendglH 
bouring  moantama.  The»oil  is  on  the  whole  ferlile.^TiM 
area  may  be  ealimaiedat  1.3V0.800  aores  in  round  oumbert. 
of  whieh  about  640,tO«  aerea,  or  ahnost  one  half,  are  under 
the  ploui^h.  The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  about  the 
average  produc  e  of  tho  departments,  in  ryt*  and  maalin  (wheat 
and  I  ^L'  I'.ji  veiii,  i;i  ij  aiie,  barley,  and  uatscon»ideiably  below 
the  average,  especially  in  oats.  From  the  extant  bo««T«r  10 
which  the  potato  is  cultivated,  the  inbabitania  are  i 


to  sosre  tbeir  oont,  of  srhieh  a  eenaiderable  quamity  ia  Mrat 
to  the  departments  of  the  south.  Millet,  beet-root.  puliM. 
and  seed*  for  oil  are  ako  grown.  Tbe  mead  uccupy  »n 
area  of  nearly  160,000  acre*;  they  are  chiefly  along  Ibt 
banks  of  the  Saune  and  Oignon,  and  afford  abundanoa  of 
good  pasture.  The  htatha  and  open  posasgaa  osenyr 
nearly  55,U00  acres.  Tbe  number  of  horned  eattta,  espe- 
cially oxan,  is  above  tbe  avaragp ;  but  tbe  number  of  hor^ 
and  still  more  of  shaep,  is  below  the  average.  The  draught 
horses  are  in  Kood  repute.  Pigs,  goats,  and  asses  are  reare  i. 
but  the  mule  is  rare.  Tbe  vineyards  occupy  neiiriy  3o,u<fO 
acres,  and  the  produce  is  about  equal  to  tbe  average 
of  the  departmenu,  but  the  wine  is  of  very  otdinniy  qnalitf . 
The  woods  occupy  nearly  400.000  aeres,  and  eontsda  abaa- 
daoee  of  oak,  baaefa,  and  hombeom;  on  tbe  slopes  f 
the  voiges  there  is  abondanee  of  Hr  timber:  the  elm,  the 
ash,  the  maple,  and  the  aspen  are  not  common.  Tbe  »olf. 
the  fox.  the  squirrel,  and  the  otter  are  common.  Game  a 
tolerably  plentiful,  especially  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  tbo  part- 
ridge, the  rail,  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  tbe  wild  duck,  the 
auail,  tho  thrush,  and  the  ortolan.  The  rivers  abouikd  wiA 
flah.  including  tront.  earp^  pike,  barbel,  eels,  and  crayfiih 

The  department  is  AMbi  into  three  arroudja^ement*  a* 
foUowi:— 

Am  in  PnpnUtioa. 
.<:iu,Mk>n.     a^U..         mi  183S.  lOI.  um. 

Vesoul  Central  74U  113,800  114,018  251  !• 
Lure  N.E.  701  137.47S  139r381  211  T0 
Gmy       aw.     010     M,S37    M,8M  iss 


MM     J3S,010  349.89^     CSl  S7 

Tlic  number  of  cantons  or  diatriela.  each  underajustke 
of  the  peace,  has,  sioce  tbe  above  Return,  been  itwfatir^  to 
twenty-eight 

In  thearrandissement  of  Veaoul  are— Vesoul,  popnlaUon 
in  1851,  64S<town,  or  5583  whole  commune;  in  1836.  56s: 
for  the  rommune,  on  the  Drejon ;  Jonvelle,  Port-sur  Sadnc. 
populaiion  I'Jfio  town,  or  2067  whole  commune,  and  Sett 
on  the  Saone;  .Iukbc),  population  2705,  on  the  AnwnM; 
Amance,  on  the  Suoerbe;  Favomoy,  on  ih«  liamerae; 
Montboson,  on  tlie  Oignon ;  and  Noroy-rAiulMvlhae.  ea 
tbe  heigbm  which  skirt  tbo  valley  of  the  Oignon. 

Veioul  is  not  mentioned  in  history  before  tbe  tenth  c«b 
tury.  In  thy  middle  ages  it  was  a  place  of  somu  strength. 
About  the  luuldle  of  ihu  sixteenth  ctiiiiury,  although  then  a 
German  town,  it  was  a8»ailed  by  a  German  army,  which,  re- 
liirning  from  an  expedition  into  Bresee. determined  lopiUsm 
it:  a  »udden  muntlaiion  however  alarmed  the  aasailaBts 
and  mved  the  place.  In  1644  it  was  taken  by  Tuivnne. 
who  violated  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  g  ive  u  up  lo 
pillage.  Upon  the  union  uf  La  Ftaiicbe  Comi6  lu  Franc*, 
lh«  prospeniy  of  the  town  increRsed,  and  aeveral  pubhe 
buildinga  were  constructed.  It  is  well  built,  and  ia  adormd 
with  haodaome  publio  walks.  Xbere  aiw  noliuKl^  with* 
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landwrae  high  altar  in  marble,  k  town-hall,  ft  court  house, 
I  coveted  market,  and  bandtome  cavalry  barracks,  aU 
ireet*d  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  there  are  also 
I  tluttlfv,  «D  hospital,  and  pablie  vapour^baibs.  The  lowna- 
nen  nanulkcture  ealieoi  and  other  cottons,  braid,  liata, 
lails,  wioui^ht  iron  roufs,  and  clork  and  wa^c  !i  «orks. 
riieie  are  dye-houses,  tan-yards,  and  bleach  hou^eti  fur  wax. 
Ti  arle  IS  carried  on  in  corn,  bay,  wine,  cattle,  iron,  mid 
udea:  there  are  twelve  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  hi^h 
icbool  with  a  cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural 
lialory.  a  paUic  library  of  21.000  volumes,  an  acrieHlturml 
Hwiely,  by  which  inlereifting  pa|)ers  on  i^rioultttra  wa  peri- 
idically  published,  a  society  of  the  aeiaoeaaand  coniMNe. 
md  a  departmental  ntirsery- ground. 

Jonvelle  has  four  fairs  in  tlie  year  for  cattle,  horses,  co :4r:,e 
voollens  ami  straw  hat8»of  wbicb  last  Iwoanicles  a  con»ider- 
^ble  (|uantity  is  made  in  the  naightaourhuod  aud  Aold  Bi  these 
airs.  Port-eur^SaOoa  aoeumea  ibe  rnte  of  Poctua  Abiurini, 
.  plaea  menlionad  In  the  'Noiitia  jhtivineiarnn  Oallna:* 
lunierous  fragments  of  Roman  tiles,  ihe  n-mains  of  an 
queduct,  teiiwellated  pavements,  and  medals  ha\e  been  du^ 
If).  The  place  suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  fifieeiUh 
.ad  Sixteenth  centuries:  it  has  the  ru.r.s  of  a  strong  castle 
n  an  island  of  the  SaOiie.  The  toun>imen  manufacture 
«ii«U«a,  iron,  and  wool  combers'  cards ;  form  boaia  or  lafla 
<f  timber  fl»r  ship  building  or  other  purposes,  whiidi  are  tent 
(own  the  river  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterraneon  ;  and  trade 
n  corn,  cattle,  und  iron.  There  are  seven  yearly  faini. 
!"lltre  is  u  handsome  bridge  over  the  So6ne.  Si'C),  distui- 
iuished  as  Scey-sur  SaOne,  is  a  busiv  litite  place,  with  iion- 
rorlHt  Mid  a  considerable  corn-trade;  thura  is  a  bridge  of 
auMaaB  aichea  over  tha  SaAnsb  Sesy  faaa  sin  lurs  in  the 
■aar.  At  <f  ua»ey  fl  ne  eloek  and  waieh  works  are  made ;  and 
horo  are  five  yt  ulv  i  iirs  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
oarse  woollens  ansi  !.iiaw  hals  manufactured  in  thedislricl. 
It  Faverney  Irade  is  carried  on  in  corn  and  wine.  Col  ton- 
reaving  ittid  dyeing  are  carried  on  at  Noroy  l  ArrhevSque. 
<therwise  Noroy-le-Bou^g.  There  are  many  iron-worka. 
ind  pouaria*  at  vUUcaa  and  bamiais  in  the  arrondiManant. 

In  tba arrondiesenient  of  Lure  are— Lure,  population  in 
831.2847;  in  l^''.''^.  ''.'n;  and  Vilimcxel.  un  or  near  the 
)ignon;  Grange- ie  Bourg.  on  a  tributary  of  the  Mareour, 
k'hifh  joins  the  Oigiion  ;  H^ncourl,  (lopulation  2644  town, 
.907  whole  commune,  on  a  feeder  of  tbe  Doubs;  Fauoogney 
nd  Luxeuil,  popalatiOD  3670.  on  the  Breuchin ;  and  Con- 
lanib  «t  tba  Laatama;  8t.Loup^  population  MOl  tewn, 
!S69  wkole  eommcma,  on  tka  Semoosie  (esTled  also  Iba 

Vnj^rone),  a  fi  nrlrr  of  the  Lanterne  ;  r  nd  illers,  not  far 

rom  the  Couty.  Lure  was  aniitiiily  celebrated  for  its 
bbey,  founded  in  the  reijjn  of  Cloiniie  II;  it  became  a 
lenedictine  abbey,  and  was  sccularued  in  1764.  Tbe  sub- 
trribet  ocaupias  the  former  residence  of  the  abbot.  The 
own  conMBto  pruoiptriljr  of  ona  Joiw  and  very  wide  strsat, 
nto  wbleh  soma  atnallar  siroata  or  raaas  open ;  tbe  houi>«s 
re  low,  but  tolerably  well  built.  The  inhabitants  have  tan- 
atd»  and  dye  bouses,  and  carry  on  trade  in  leather,  uon, 
om,  timber,  and  cheese.  There  are  eight  yearly  fairs  for 
Attle.  dnuight  horsen,  and  straw  hau  made  in  tbe  district 
rbara  an  aMbaidiDate  court  of  justice,  on  agrieuUunl 
loeiatj*  a  aamiaarv  fot  priaats^  and  a  aahoot  of  coaNMraai, 
ITilieTwxel  or  Vilioni-iaxal  is  in  tba  midst  of  an  iron- 
nakinrr  district.  Grange-le  Boura;  ha-%  four  yearly  fairs 
"or  tiUlc  ul  every  kind,  woven  ijoods,  and  straw  hals.  Heri- 
•ourl  ill  a  bi;'-y  t  '^^  ii ;  it  has  a  factory  for  s|iiiiiiinn  cotton- 
/arn,  where  steam  is  the  moving  power;  and  various  kinds 
it  cotton  goods  are  manufaclureid.  also  linens  cotton  and 
vooUan  hosiary,  and  ohamais  and  otliar  laalbar.  There  ata 
lye-koosea.  lliara  it  a  nonlbly  ft{r  for  eattla.  straw  hats, 
ind  hard'VTtrf";.  H^ricourt  has  an  anticnt  castle.  Faucognpy 
jas  iom-j  tijiti>:i  and  luien  manufactures:  hones  for  razors 
ire  duK  IP  ir  iha  town.  I.uxc  .  1  s  pleasantly  situated,  and 
tias  mineral  walurs  which  were  known  to  ibe  Romans,  who 
called  tbe  place  Lixuvium:  an  inscription  found  in  tbe  ruins 
)f  tbasntiant  batb8,and  prasarrod  in  the  town-hall,  runs  as 
lblkiwst-i.ixotrii .  TsaBM.  mvab.  labibitts  .  iTaar .  e. 
ivL.  CAKS.  IMP.  The  bttths  at  present  are  six  in  number, 
(upplied  from  hot  snd  cold  siirintrs.  and  are  much  Ire- 
(ueiiled.  Tbe  town  was  rumeu  by  /Vitila,  but  revived  on 
tbe  foundation  of  a  monastery  berw  in  the  seventh  century  by 
tbe  Irish  saint  Columban,  which  rontinucd  down  to  tbe  sup- 
pre>Bion  of  religious  bouses  at  the  Revolution.  The  town  was 
pillaged  by  the  Saracens  in  ibe  eighth  renlury.  The  towna- 
BMft  aMAuAwtnia  iMthar,  kaia  of laU  and  aUaw,  haidttran^ 


'  clock  and  watch  works,  and  tin-plate  wares;  they  have  dya 
houses;  and  carry  on  trade  in  kirscbeDwassarteberry-watari 
fruits,  mill-etonee.  and  tinbar :  there  ara  six  yearly  miia.  fit 

Loup  is  in  tha  centre  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  straw 
bats;  tbe  townsmen  also  manufacture  drutrgets, currycombs, 
chsmois  and  other  leather;  there  hl  oil  ire^fres,  flour-mills,a 
brewery,  a  tile-yard,  and  some  other  works,  all  comprehended 
in  one  vast  establishment.  There  are  candle-manufactories, 
tan->  ards,  and  glass-houses  at  Vaavillers.  Tbere  are  sevetal 
important  nanofiMturing  estaUi^iBeiits  at  the  villages  Ui 
this  arrondissement i  than aiaeoCton-mills for  sninn in k;  yarn, 
and  factories  (br  waaving  cotton,  one  of  whicu,  at  Vy-les- 
Lure,  near  the  Oignon,  gives  employment  to  five  hundred 
peisons;  vellum  paper,  iron  ^ood-«  of  various  kinds,  beer  and 
k  rschenwasser  aio  also  made  in  the  disiru  t.  The  chief 
mineral  treasures  of  tbe  department  are  found  in  this  arron* 
dissement,  in  whidi  gnmile.  coal,  peat,  brick-earth,  grind* 
atanas,  and  manganese  are  dug.  A  ooDsidarabla  quaotiqr 
of  timber  and  deals  are  also  procured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Gray  are — Gray,  population  in 
1831,  :>937 ;  in  1836. 6535,  on  thu'Saane;  Cbaroplitte.  popu- 
lation 3535  town,  36.36  whole  coromuiie,  and  Dampierre  on 
the  Saulon;  6y,  population  2848.  on  the  Morie;  and  Mar- 
nay  and  Pesmes.  population  1562,  on  the  Oignon.  Gray  is 
not  oMBtionad  bdbre  tbaaleTenth  century ;  it  was  fortified 
in  tba  lima  of  tba  emparor  Charles  V.,  but  Louis  XIV..  on 
gaining  possession  of  it,  demolished  the  foriiflcaiions.  The 
town  18  built  on  the  hlope  of  a  hill  nsinsj  frura  the  river, 
and  is  coniinaiidcd  by  the  rums  of  an  aiitienl  castle  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  dukes  of  Bourgugne.  Tbe  streets  are 
crooked  and  sieapb  bol  the  houMce  are  built  with  tolerable 
regularity.  Tbara  bib  CBvalry  barraaka.  a  theatre,  a  foun- 
tain, a  public  walk,  an  exehange,  two  hti^pitaU,  and  severA, 
parish  churches.  Before  the  RevoUitisir;  :lu k-  \  »  as  many 
as  eight  convents.  Some  woollen  cloib  aiul  ouier  articles 
ore  manufactured  ;  but  the  chief  business  of  the  town  arises 
from  its  situation  on  lite  Saune,  on  which  river  goods  aia 
haraaiBbarked  from  different  parts  of  Lorraine.  ChanpaglMh 
BoMifogoa,  and  La  Franche  Comtd,  in  order  to  bo  sant  to 
tha  lontb  of  Franoa ;  and  goods  fh>m  tba  south  are  landed. 
There  are  immense  mills  on  the  Sa&ne,  comprehending,  in 
one  establishment,  a  saw-mill,  an  oil-mill,  a  fnllmp-mill 
(used  al»o  in  the  preparation  of  leathorj,  and  a  tlour-mill. 
The  llour  is  sent  down  tbe  river  chieBy  to  Lyon  and  Mar- 
seille. The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  corn,  hay,  timber* 
daal%  wiae^  iron,  and  colonial  produaa.  Oraj  baa  soiaa 
govermBantolBces,  an  agricultural  aoeiaty,  a  eollega,  and  a 
public  library.  There  are  f  ir  yearly  fairs  f  r  f^l tie,  horses, 
!  woven  goofis,  and  straw  liats.  At  Clmiiijj-.ae,  linens, 
druggets,  end  hats  are  manufactured;  and  trade  in  corn  and 
wine  carried  on :  there  is  a  bleacbing-house  for  wax ;  and 
there  ara  Aw  jraariy  fairs.  At  Gv,  druggets,  cotton  gooda^ 
and  vinegar  aie  made,  aad  oonaidecabla  trade  is  vmM  oo 
in  wine:  thara  are  stxeonstdarabla  fliwa  in  tha  year.  Pasmaa 
has  some  iron-works  nnrl  ihe  ruins  of  a  castle:  the  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  hiU  »lo|iia^(iown  lotbeOigooti:  there 
are  four  yearly  ftii».  boB^worka  BIB  BBowiDuaiii  tkil  aima 
dissemenU 

The  popolation,  wten  not  mentioned  to  be  otbarwiiab  ia 
that  of  tba  eomttWia»  md  turn  tba  eaaaua  of  1831. 
This  department,  with  that  of  Dooba,  eonstttotaa  tha 

archiepiscopal  dioi  ese  of  Tlt^vanr^on  ;  it  is  inrl  i'leJ  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  ttie  Academic  Umvcr- 
sitaire  of  that  city.  There  is  a  Lutheran  eonsistorv  at  H£ri- 
court.  The  department  returns  four  membars  to  toeCbam- 
ber  of  Deputies.  It  u>  included  in  tbeitixtlllDttilBiydiTilioil, 
tha  haad-quartan  of  whiob  an  at  Baaanfon* 

In  respoet  of  adtieation,  this  dapanroant  is  eonsidsfabtj 
in  advance  of  the  average  of  the  French  departmrrits  In 
Je28--29,  of  every  100  young  men  enrolled  in  liic  military 
census,  5 »  could  read  and  write,  the  average  of  France  being 
rather  under  40.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  generally  large  and 
swarthj,  tamarkabla  Car  itrcngib  rather  than  aftiUiy»BBd 
for  couiagB  and  panavBiBnoa  rat  bar  than  ntflnatBant. 

In  tba  aarliaat  historical  period  thia  part  of  Pranea  waa 
comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Se(|uain,  ex  p]:c  a 
portion  of  the  western  side  oi  the  deparitnent,  uhica  was 
included  111  the  territory  of  the  Lingooes.  The.'<e  wen- both, 
as  ii  appears,  Celtic  usiioiis,  but  their  country  was  included 
in  Gallia  Belgica  on  the  division  of  Gaul  into  four  pruvineaa 
by  Augustus  CtBsar:  tbe  Ltngonas  were  however  aAarwarda 
taken  from  Balgiea  aad  addad  to  Gallia  Lugdunansis;  upoB 
thaaubditriaiMaf  wbioli  thapwoia  iaaliidad  ia  Liigditna«M 
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Prina.  TIic  St'quani,  m  tho  «nT>divisinn  of  Belgiea,  were 
included  in  the  province  of  Maxim  i  St  (] aanorum.  Tho 
followinir  Roman  towns  appear  to  hav.'  hocLi  inchickfl  in  the 
limits  of  the  department- — Portug  Abucini,  and  Luxovium 
or  LixQviuin.  alieaJy  iioticod ;  DidBitiuta,  suppoMd  to  be  in 
the  oeigbbourbood  of  Juaaay,  at  a  pUeo  what*  tha  Nnaina 
of  mt  baitdftiM  and  roadi,  ilatma.  nXM,  and  niadab  liava 
been  fouiifl ;  Scsobodium.  now  Sovsux.  at  tho  comroenee- 
ment  of  ths  navijjalion  of  the  Saane,  above  Gray;  Vclnto- 
(lurum  or  VelHtudurum,  probably  on  the  Oignon,  not  far 
from  Montboion;  and  Amag»tQbHe:a  or  Admagetobrifn^ 
(tba  »pot  where  AriovUtus  the  German  defeated  the  Aedui 
just  hcfora  Cauz's  eonquaal  of  GauU  placed  bjr  aome  at 
the  junctkm  of  ttw  Oignon  aikl  tba  SaAiia.  Jvat  on,  or 
perhaps  beyond,  the  boundary  of  the  department.  These 
were  all  in  tlie  territory  of  the  Soquani.  The  only  town  of 
the  Lingonen,  which  is  suppo.-icd  to  have  been  in  thi*  de- 
partment, was  Varcia,  winch  appear*  to  have  been  about 
6  or  9  miles  north-west  of  Soveux,  on  a  site  not  ascer- 
taiaiad.  In  tlie  middle  agea  this  dofiartinaiil  formad  part  of 
La  OomtC  da  Bonrgofne,  or  tba  provinea  of  La  FnaA» 
Cnnitf.    [Franc  HK  (>imtr'.] 

SAP.  in  ve<;eiaiile  phvMoloffy,  is  tho  fluid  which  plants 
imbibe  from  the  soil  in  which  ihey  aro  pbcefl,  and  is  the 
great  source  from  which  they  are  nourished,  and  tlieir 
fariooa  peeoliar  aacretioni  produced.  One  of  the  mou 
Important  eondiiiana  of  tba  growth  of  planu  m,  that  they 
bo  plaoad  in  rirenmsianeaa  to  absorb  from  the  soil  tboso  eon- 
stituent<«  ofwhich  their  sap  is  composed.  The  constituents 
of  sap  may  Ih*  divuled  into  thoee  which  are  essential,  or 
n<  ( --  ny  for  the  '  vtli  if  all  plants,  and  those  wlurh  are 
specinl.  or  necessary  only  for  the  growth  of  particular  plants 
or  fitmilies  of  plants.  The  elementary  bodies  which  form 
the  Msantial  conalitaeoU  of  sap  aro  earbon,oi]rgen,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen.  These  bodiea  aio  eambw  of  uniting 
with  each  other  and  forming  a  great  number  of  secondary 
combinations,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  absorbed  in  a  pure 
ti  .ii'  In.  plants.  The  form«  in  whieh  they  enter  the  plant 
and  constitute  its  essential  infi^redienu  are  those  of  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  The  sources  from  whence  plants 
Boatly  darivo  these  are  ihe  soil  in  vbieh  Uiey  grow  and  the 
•tmoapbera.  It  ia  iM>t  precisaly  knoarn  ftou  which  of  these 
two  sources  plantii  derive  the  greater  proportion  of  the  con- 
stituents of  their  sap.  The  atmosphere  appears  to  bo  the 
great  source  from  whr  :  -  t1io  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
is  supplied, and  the  soil  would  appear  to  supply  the  ereatcst 
Quantity  of  water.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
uuna  ingradienta  abaorbed  by  plants  from  the  atmosphere 
tbroagh  (he  ag«M!f  «f  tbair  bark  and  leaves,  all  of  them 
are  found  to  enter  lh«  atene  of  plaata  thioogb  abaotption 
by  their  roots. 

Tlie  const ituents  of  the  sap  which  are  not  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  all  plants  are  principally  the  metallic  oxide*, 
which  it  is  well  known  enter  very  largely  into  the  com  po- 
sition of  sumo  plants.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the 
oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  roaj^nesium. 
Theae  exidea  oeeor  in  aaabiiiatioa  vitb  miooa  aeids,  but 
the  arid  is  not  found  to  exercise  so  maeh  inflnenoo  on  the 
plant  as  the  ba^e  Alili n^^li  any  of  these' oxides  when 
presented  in  solutuiii  wuulii  be  absorbed  by  plants,  it  would 
be  only  those  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  tho  plant 
that  would  be  appropriated.  Thus  plan  in  which  grow  na- 
turally on  the  aaa-abom,  and  tnqnira  soda  for  their  growth, 
will  take  up  potaaa  vkaa  praaaniad  to  them  in  eoaibio«- 
tion  with  aoda,  but  they  would  rajaet  the  potaata  by  exero- 
tion  and  retain  the  wKla.  [Root.]  Tlie  sap  therefore  which 
is  found  in  plants  varies  ni  ctmipostlion  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  sml  anil  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

From  the  soil  tliti  sap  is  conveyed  by  the  roots  into  the 
plant,  and  II  not  loni;  U'fon;  It  undergoes  certatn  dwnfaa 
in  ita  eonpaiittoi^  but  the  nature  of  these  ebangaB»  and 
the  period  at  whleh  they  take  place,  are  not  welfknown. 
Tt  is  liowever  a  f.u-t  that  tho  nearer  a  tree  in  rl  to  its 

roni,  lh#  more  Muid  i^  tiio  sap  which  exude*.  1  l'^'  ;  lianncU 
thruii^h  whicli  the  saji  iwivms  in  its  upward  < mr-:  are  also 
a  subject  uf  diltieulty.  Various  observers  have  contended  for 
each  ofthe  different  tissues  being  the  sole  conveyorof  this  tluid, 
but  it  ia  moat  probable  that,  with  the  exoaption  of  the  nriial 
Taiwals.  iiliieh  aaem  a[iprupriated  to  the  eonvayanee  of  air, 
all  tho  tivjiues  of  a  plant  are  engaged  in  conveying  sap. 
Tlieie  uio  stimo  pacts  which  seeiu  to  convey  more  lliati 
others,  and  the  younger  ti-<M.i'-.  ure  uimr-  juin!  iih 

than  the  older    Thus,  when  the  iruak  of  a  tree  ia 


cut  through  in  spring,  sap  will  be  seen  to  exude  from  all 
parts  of  the  cut  surface,  but  tu  greatest  quanUlies  from  the 

alburnum  or  sopwoo^  tltt iMMl  f«e«illy  ftntd  pottioad 

the  timber. 

By  whatever  ehanneb  the  sap  pursues  its  upward  oourse, 
«e  And  that  it  ondeigoea  great  enanfaa  betnaen  tho  peoed 
of  itaabsotptionftaBtheaail  and  ita  ulthMto  diapeaitian 

in  the  secretions  of  the  plant.  The  most  important  of  the$3 
changes  is  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  uf  that  water  whicii  u 
p  isscsse  l  when  first  absorbed.  This  vatcr  i*  got  rid  of  by  the 
process  of  exhalation,  which  is  not  liie  mere  evaporation  of 
tho  water,  but  oottsista  in  a  vital  process,  which  appears  to 
be  aoalogoua  to  insamibla  oenpiration  tn  antmala.  la  this 
way  it  has  been  aaeertatnaa  that  a  eommon  avnUowor,  thioa 


feet  in  height,  will  lose  one  pound  four  ounces  of  water 
everyday  ;  and  a  common  cabbage onu  ptiund  three  ouncvs. 
Hales  contrived  to  measuro  the  forcj  .  uii  v  a  h  plants  ex- 
haled during  the  summer,  and  computed  that  lu  some 
plants  it  was  five  times  as  great  as  that  whioh  impels  the 
blood  in  the  orural  artaiy  of  a  horse.  The  pait  of  the  plant 
in  whieli  thia  proesea  goes  on  most  rapidly  is  tbn  lanC  wnielik 
from,  its  extensive  surfkce  and  delicate  structure,  is  well 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  the  function.  For  thi*  pur- 
po*o  however  the  loaf  is  end  ml-  I  '.Mlh  especial  ori;an» 
called  stomales.  The  stomalas  arc  small  openings  in  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaC  tho  number  of  which  varies  exceedingly 
in  different  leavaSk  nnd  the  proccM  of  exbalaUon  beara  a 
diraet  proportion  to  their  nnmber.  Bxhalation  goes  on 
princi|nlly  during  the  day,  under  the  infiuenoe  of  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  almost  completely  oeaaes  when  the  sun'ft  rays 
are  withdrawn.  It  is  on  this  account  that  plants  \wsv  »j 
rapidly  ihetr  freshness  on  exposure  to  the  UgUt  uf  the  tuu, 
w  hen  thoy  have  been  plucked,  or  otherwise  deprived  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  fresh  aupplj  of  water.  Fruit  in 
pical  climates  is  thus  kept  oanalandy  oael  whilst  on  the 
plant  by  the  loss  of  moisture  from  iu  aurlboe,  and  a  ootv- 
slant  supply  of  fresh  juices  from  the  cool  earth.  This  fact 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  h  rticulturc.  in  ttan^piuiit- 
ing,  which  sluiuld  be  avoided  in  hni  weather,  and  when  the 
plant  is  full  of  leaves^  as  under  these  circunwtattMi  it 
would  bo  likeijto  be  deahwyed  by  exhalation. 

Subaaquaiitly  to  the  proeeaa  of  exhalation,  the  anp  ia  the 
leavea  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  undergo  a  proee«a  simi- 
lar to  that  of  respiration  in  animals,  during  which  the 
carbon  of  (he  sap  united  with  the  oxygen  uf  the  air,  and 
I  cariionic  acid,  was  given  off.  This  procoaui  appeared  lo  take 
:  place  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves;  and  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  upper  layer  of  cells  in  the  leaf  were  devoted 
to  respiration,  and  the  under  to  digestion.  The  conduHon 
that  plaota  leapired  aa  wall  at  animals  was  arrived  at  from 
the  faet  of  plants  conaiantly  giving  out  a  small  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  especially  at  night.  Thih  Licbig  »iai«« 
arises  from  the  carbonic  aoid  which  plants  ab»ocb  m>l  being 
entirely  decomposed,  and  again  reiuniiiig  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. Whilst  the  sap  is  in  the  loaf;  an  important  obai^ 
takes  place  which  has  beeu  called  digestion :  it  ooiteieta  priS' 
eipally  in  tho  daonmpoaition  of  carmnie  acid,  the  giving  out 
its  oxygen  into  the  air.  and  the  eombtoaiion  of  the  carbon 
with  other  elements  to  form  the  various  secretiuus  uf  tuu 
plant, siicbasgum, sugar, starcli,  liguiue. &c.  [SucasTiONS. 
Vecktable  ]  The  nunle  in  which  the  carbonic  actd  ia 
introduced  into  the  k-af  wasatooo  time  suppueed  to  arise 
from  the  union  of  the  carlxiu  of  llio  aap  with  tne  oxygen  «f 
the  atmoaphara;  but  tool  the  atatemenu  of  Liebig.  the 
whole  of  tlie  earbenie  add  ooald  not  be  derhred  from  th« 
source,  as  plants  can  always  b«  luadu  to  produce  more  car- 
bon after  their  growth  than  was  contained  m  the  soil  la 
which  I  hey  grew.  By  calculations  on  an  extenaive  scale, 
Liebig  proves  that  there  must  be  some  source  of  carbon  io> 
dependent  of  the  soiL  Besides  this,  as  all  earbonaceool 
matter  in  tho  Mil  nnat  have  been  origiitaUf  deswed  fruo 
plants,  it  b  naeaaMry  that  the  flivt  planta  sbonld  have  bad 
some  other  source  of  carbon.  This  so<j  n  e  >  theatmoapber«^ 
which  is  conitanlly  supplied  with  carbuuic  acid  from  tiu 
breathing  of  animals  and  other  means,  and  is  thus  aa 
abundant  magatine  of  food  fur  the  vegetable  world.  U 
thia  way  plants  perform  a  very  important  functioa  in  the 
eeonomy  of  eveation.  The  cubonio  aoid  which,  arcumu- 
lating  in  the  atmospheto.  would  booone  injurious  to  animal 
lift-.  IS  removed;  and  not  only  is  ttu  n  i\Il)us  ingiwdirB: 
removtMl.  but  il  is  ducompused  ;  and  tUu  pure  oxyeen  whwi 
It  contains,  and  which  is  as  essential  tOAOittnl  uibMatf 
honio  aoid  » i^jnriaoa,  ia  g^vsu  n\)t. 
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The  nsceuity  of  light  for  the  carrying  on  ibo  proceues  uf 
•iclialauon,  the  absorption  and  decompu^itiuu  of  oarboaic 
%otd,  and  tlic  flxution  of  curbun,  u>  soon  in  the  result  of 
plMHDg  pkoU  m  the  dark,  in  the  Qrat  place  their  stems 
oeoene  weak  from  the  accumulation  of  water  and  the  ab- 
i«Bae  of  aolid  iMictions ;  and  io  the  aseoad  plao*  ttwy  tow 
t1i«ir  eolour,  or  the  )  ouiig  shoolt  tro  entirely  deatitut*  of  it 
A.  knowledge  of  llii;-  i.ici  h  made  use  uf  ir.  liortii-iilture  for 
tile  purpose  of  renilemi^  liiosu  jiluiit*  a.^iilablc  as  ai  iiclua  of 
Ji»jt  thut  would  oliu'r«i.»c  Ih;  loo  louj^h  and  acrid  for  the 
table.  This  >•  the  case  with  celery,  asparagus,  &c.,  the 
pa.rts  which  are  eaten  of  these  plants  having  been  excluded 
iVom  Um  iolluoiioo  of  light  uodar  tho  •oil  in  which  they 
S  rev.  Tbii  proosu  ti  called  eliolatbn,  and  ail  planta  may 
be  made  to  partake  morti  or  less  of  this  qualily  by  a  total  or 
pa.riial  withdrawal  uf  llio  ligiit.  Thu  loss  of  colour  aribcs 
from  an  tnbutTicit;iu  fixiitiuu  of  carboo,  of  which  the  t^tt-un 
colouring  matter  of  the  leaves  is  composed.  Thii  colouring 
matter  exists  in  the  foroi  of  globules  in  the  celU  uf  cellular 
timau«|  and  it  then  called  eSnmate.  It  it  probable  that  the 
▼ftried  and  betutifnl  eolourt  of  the  flowm  of  plants  ate  de- 
pendent on  mma  modiflratiuns  of  the  same  suMtance. 

From  the  i)enod  that  the  sap  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  to 
tbe  tiiuu  tluit  the  vunous  secretions  of  the  plants  are  elabo- 
rated. It  18  in  a  sute  of  constant  motion.  Tins  motion  is 
called  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  but  it  is  not  inteadad  to 
ooofpy  hj  the  term  eiroulation  the  idea  that  the  mofement 
in  the  fluids  of  plants  is  similar  te  that  vUeh  takes  place 
iti  ti  L  Sjjod  of  animals,  which  is  constantly  sent  out  from 
and  returned  to  a  central  point.  The  motion*  of  the  duid 
in  plants  arw  of  two  kind*,  general  and  upecial.  The  general 
iuotions  of  the  sap  are  those  of  ascent  and  descent,  both  of 
which  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  cutting  through  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  when  not  only  the  out  surfiaoe  below  will 
present  an  exudatbn  of  iuioe  in  its  tseendinf  coarse,  but 

iLe  cut  surface  abo%'e  will  i.ir.jM'Ut  flu:.!  tli;\t  i-:  rlc?rending. 
Xhc  existence  and  amount  ot  uic  lluia^i  tnus  circulatiuj;  ai 
plants  has  been  demonistratud  by  an  ingenious  apparatus 
invented  by  M.  Biot  By  means  of  a  groove  in  the  lower 
•urface  of  a  hole  In  the  stem  of  a  tree,  and  a  little  ttougb 
Mplied  to  the  npver  surface,  he  measured  the  amount 
of  aaeending  and  dsseending  juioes,  and  also  the  hifluence 
ot  external  circumstances  upon  the  flow  of  the  fluid  !■ 
wasobserved  bvM.  Biot  ihal  ihe  descending  cuirent  is  mi>ry 
dense  and  saccliarinc  than  the  osrunding,  altliough  this  is 
.tubject  to  slight  alterations  during  tmn.  Lii^ht  is  liie  prin- 
cipal agent  In  modifying  the  flow.  Mild  \>eathcr  facilitates 
tbe  ascent  of  the  sap;  and  ibsudden  cold,  by  contracting  the 
tree,  appears  to  promote  its  daseent.  If  the  cold  eonttnues, 
tlic  yriiund  hardens,  and  the  sap  again  asrends.  If  a  thaw 
succeeds ;i  front,  the  root*  require  replembiiin^,  and  a  down- 
ward currsnt  is  established.  The  ascent  of  the  sap,  which 
bt  so  strooff  in  spring,  ceases  when  tiie  leaves  aio  iuily  ex- 
pandad.  After  Uie  utuldle  of  summer,  the  sun's  rays  have 
less  fAMT,  tbe  leavss  also  are  obatnicted  by  the  deposition  of 
■eereitons,  the  whole -tree  attains  a  state  of  plethora,  and 

there  h  thon  an  incrca.se  of  the  descending  juice*. 

Tlie  cause  of  the  progression  of  the  .sap  in  plants  ha<i  ever 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation.  Malpi^bi  supposed  that 
it  depended  on  the  contraction  and  dilataiion  of  liie  atr  en- 
'  l<j»od  in  the  air-ves»eU.  Borelli  attributed  it  to  the  con- 
densation and  rarefitction  of  the  air  and  fluids  of  the. plant. 
Du  Hamel,  «bo  was  alto  supported  by  Linnsus,  aoeonnted 
fur  it  by  the  agency  of  heat.  Hale*  demonstrated  the  in- 
)iuibcienr:y  of  this  priuctplc.  but  did  not  adopt  one  lens 
oujectiouable.  Capillary  attraction  has  long  been  a  favourite 
theory  in  explaining  these  motions,  but  it  is  liable  to  the  same 
objectioaa  that  all  purely  physical  theories  are,  with  regard 
to  the  aoramanta  m  tbe  fluida  in  plants  and  animals,  Thoie 
botanists  wbe  htm  rafitrred  thwe  movementa  to  •  vital 
at^ency  have  not  been  more  happy.  Brugmanns,  Coulon, 
Saus«urc.  and  olLori  ailopted  the  theory  of  vegetable  irilB- 
bibty.  The  vessels  in  which  the  sap  was  contained  were 
supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  the  aotion  of  stimuli,  and  when 
Mm  tap,  which  acted  as  a  stimnlMk  tm  applied  to  them,  the 
vesiels  ecntracied  and  tbe  Mp  wnt  propalled.  Knigbt 
rsfhrred  the  propulsimi  of  sap  to  oonttaoiion  and  dilataiion 
not  if  tl.r-  vessels,  but  if  ttie  mrlulhry  plates  or  rays. 
Bui  Uiu  most  recent  thcuiy  .mJ  ibat  which  hju  received 
th(!  t.  1,1  uf  tho  largest  number  of  botanists,  though  fur 
from  being  uiiubjeciionabte.  is  that  of  Dutrochet.  He  attri- 
butes the  motions  of  the  sap  to  An  aoiiain  «f  XaaMMWMid 
SadotmoM.  CBmbomiohJ 


Tlio  special  rnotir.ns  nf  tVuj  jiiifus  of  pl:'-Mts  are  of  tV# 
kinds,  tho  tir»t  called  ruleitiuii,  iiic  atrcuud  cv^  Iritis. 

1.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  ago  ^mce  Corti  observed  a 
rotatory  movement  of  the  sap  in  iIm  cells  of  Uaulinia  fragilis, 
an  Italian  plant,  and  his  observations  were  mbaaqueotly 
ibUoved  up  by  Amiei,  FontnM^  niid  1WviranM»  e^iaOy 
tbe  Brst  It  was  iiesrtained  by  theaa  observers  that  thia 
motion  waj!  tint  nt  all  confined  to  the  plniU  in  which  it  was 
fust  soL'ii,  Lu;  iliM  It  existed  in  many  others,  as  Valisneria, 
Ilvdiochans,  Polamogoton,  Stc.  But  of  bU  tho  plant*  in 
which  It  exists.  It  may  be  seen  to  moat  advantage  m  tho 
Chara.  Some  of  the  speoieii  of  this  genus  at  e  cum  man  in 
Great  Britain,  and  are  found  inhabitinx  ponds  and  ditohat 
Tbe  whole  stem  of  tbase  plants  is  covered  with  an  incrtiata> 
tion  of  carbonate  (ifliiue,  which  is  attached  to  their  epidermis, 
and  winch  must  bo  scrapctl  off  betore  the  cells  can  be  ox- 
(vosed.  If  the  cells  tiius  exposed  be  examined  wiih  a  micro- 
»cu{ie  of  the  ^tb  of  an  inch  focal  length,  or  oven  less,  tho 
movement  spoken  of  may  be  easily  witnessed.  It  is  then 
liMind  to  oonaist  of  the  constant  motion  of  a  nomber  of  littie 
green  globules,  varying  in  siie,  which  pass  up  on  one  side, 
an  1  turnii  r  l  ind  the  top  of  the  cell,  pass  down  the  other 
md..,  .uid  dgiiiu  kAcend.  According  to  Meyen,  these  globuln 
arc  composed  of  various  substances,  the  larger  ones  being 
grains  of  starch,  others  little  bladders  coloured  by  chloro- 
phyle ;  and  some,  drops  of  oil.  The  currents  which  these 
globules  iadioate  an  entirely  eonflned  to  Uie  «eU  in  wkiok 
they  occur,  the  motions  in  one  eett  not  in  any  manner  in* 
terfering  with  tbosn  in  itie  next,  lieyen  states  that  the 
direction  in  which  ^lubuleis  move  is  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  the  internal  structure  of  the  cell,  which  in 
clothed  with  a  number  of  little  green  hodiM  arranged  some- 
times ia  a  Imgitttdinil  «nd  sometimoa  Ut  •  apiral  direction. 
Tbe  movemeot  of  tho  enmot  it  aJwaya  en  a  line  with  these 
bodies,  wbioh  are  mostly  armnged  lonmtodinaUy  in  the  young 
cell?  jsn  l  spirally  in  theolder  ones.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  globules  move  in  the  cells  depends  in  some  measure  ov- 
tbe  age  of  the  plant,  hut  it  mostly  fuila  in  proportion  to  the 
time  which  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  connection  with  sur- 
rounding parts.  The  motion  is  increased  by  a  range  of  lem- 
pemtnrebetveoaM'and  77*  Febg^anddeereMtd  by  a  greater 
amonnt  of  eold  or  beat.  Tbe  motioo  may  (kvquently  be 
restored  after  it  has  stopped,  especially  in  cold  weather,  bj 
immersing  it  in  warm  water.  AcrurdiiiK  to  Schulz  this 
motion  is  also  visible  in  the  Algw,  Fungi,  Lichens,  M  s.m  s, 
Naiodaces,  Fodostemacen,  Zosteracem,  Hepaticea?,  Lcmna, 
and  Ceratophyllum.  It  is  not  obaarved  in  the  higher  forms 
of  plants,  but  in  these  its  place  npiMUi  to  be  taken  by  the 
second  kind  of  tpedal  motiOM^  of  wbidi  we  abidl  now  speak , 
Called  Cyclosif. 

2.  Cyclopia  is  a  motion  of  the  flmdsof  plants  which  was 
first  describwl  by  Pi  -fesAor  Scliulz  of  Berlin.  Although  his 
viewti  on  thw  subject  have  long  been  before  botaimts,  it  was 
not  till  1639  that  his  essay  *  Bur  la  Circulation  et  sur  Ics 
Vaiiaaiua  Lntiaifikee  dant  tea  Planlea'  was  puUitbed.  >  It 
waa  to  this  esasy  that  tbe  pbyrieal  priie  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Par  n       awarded  in  1633. 

According  to  Schuiz,  iha  motion  of  the  sap  lakes  pUoo 
in  a  peculiar  kind  of  li».sue  called  cinencbyma,  or  lutici- 
ferouB  tiaaue.  [Tissuss,  YmaKTABUL]  This  tissue  is  com- 
posed of  vessels  which  are  observed  in  thnadiflitrent  stales . 
— 1,  broad  and  espanded;  8»  aaiww  and  eoalraetod;  3,. 


artienlaied.  These  forms  are  eanable  of  pessittg  one  toto 

"in  the 

5  thos( 

and  Moldenhawer  under  tbe  name  rjf  vma  propria.  1 


the  other,  and  are  met  with  i 

pear  to  be  the  same  vessels  as  those  described  by  Malpig 


sBine  plant.    '1  hey  ap- 
"rni 


vessels  as  daaord>ed  by  Scluilz  are  found  in  nearly  all  tbe 
exogeoaat  and  mdogenous  plants,  and  always  in  those 
which  possess  spiral  vessels.  In  those  families  or  species 
wbieh  do  not  poamm  apiral  veasett,  the  imansallMlar  rototion 

is  found  taking  the  place  of  cyclosis.  The  parts  of  the 
plant  in  w  hich  tbe  laticif  -oug  ti<isae  is  most  easily  observed 
are  tho  root,  stem,  petiole  peduncle,  and  (lower,  it  i.s  easily 
found  in  the  «tipuie«  and  bark  gf  the  &g,  in  tbe  valves  of 
the  fruit  of  Chehdonium,  tbe  bark  of  Acer  platanoidea,  and 
the  interior  of  the  sepals  of  Caltttofia  aapium.  It  ianflat 
easily  seen  in  young  plants. 

Through  this  tissue  a  fluid  pn^-^fs,  somelimos  clear,  but 
more  frequently  milky,  to  which  the  name  of  hiirx  is  given. 
The  latex  appears  to  be  a  portion  of  the  liuids  of  the  plant 
more  slightly  organised,  and  separated  from  the  rest,  it  u 
viseid,  insoluble  in  watoTf  colMred  mostlv  whim  but  some- 
yaUow.  lids  lailmwa^  and  is  often  liaMpanal.  It 
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•bounds  with  minute  globules  which  give  it  its  colour,  and' 
according  to  Schulz  cotiititute  the  livine  part  of  the  latex. 
Hmm  globules  oscillate  in  the  latex,  and  when  the  latter  is 
separawd  ftom  the  plant,  they  oMgulaia,  and  laav«  a  fluid 
lymph  or  serum.  This  property  it  not  ibund  in  other  ngB- 
table  secretions,  and  in  this  respect  presents  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  blood  of  animals.  In  fact  the  latex  seems 
to  bear  lin  irae  relation  to  iho  BysKcm  of  ^  1  tui  that  the 
Uood  (lues  to  the  system  of  the  animal,  and  to  bti  ibe  imme- 
diate source  of  the  various  secretions  of  plants. 

The  cause  of  these  special  motions,  like  that  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  animelab  is  involved  itt  much  ehecuiity. 
That  they  should  continue,  several  oonditiona  are  neeennrj, 
such  as  heat,  light,  and  all  those  circumstances  essential  to 
the  existence  of  vital  irritability  in  plants,  lul  nine  of  these 
can  be  assigned  as  a  true  cause.  Under  such  circumstances 
perbap«  it  is  better  not  to  f]Maiilata  on  the  ouM^  but  nther 
to  observe  the  facts. 

SAP  is  a  mode  of  executing  the  trenches  at  the  siege  of 
a  fbrtren,  when  the  beiiegora  «nrivie  within  auneh  •  dietmioe 
flfom  the  covered-way  that  Uie  (Ire  from  thence  become*  too 
dangerous  to  allow  the  men  to  work  on  the  (ground  without 
bein^  protected  by  botnecovwring  objects,  as  gabions,  placeti 
between  themselves  and  the  enemy. 

Tbe  process  of  sapping  varies  with  the  distance  from  the 
works  of  the  fortress  and  the  degree  of  activity  with  which 
the  flra  of  the  dejiwders  is  kept  up.  It  is  therefore  divided 
into  what  is  called  the  Jfying  tap  and  the  mmplete  or  full 
tap.  In  ordinary  cii  ( k  i  l  u n  es  the  fir-l  begins  to  be  used 
in  forming  the  second  parallt:!  trench,  which  may  be  about 
320  yaids  from  the  oovcMd-wtyj  Hid  it.in  emctttod  in  the 
fbllowuig  manner. 

If  the  distance  from  the  dep6t  of  siege  wnltfitle  to  tbe 
place  of  the  intended  tieneh  is  not  too  ^veat,  ovoryaian 
eerriee  two  gabions,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  or  both  slnng 
at  his  back;  be  carries  also  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  and  in 
tbe  first  case  these  are  fixed  in  tbe  gabions,  but  in  llie 
latter  he  ii  i  n  s  'aem  in  his  hands.  If  the  distance  which 
tbe  working  parly  has  to  march  is  considerable,  this  burthen 
would  be  too  fatiguhift  and  then  each  man  eanici  on  his 
ahoulder  ono  gabion  together  with  a  pickaio  or  a  apade. 
The  work  is  b^an  at  a  night,  and  when  the  tappers  have 
arrivrrl  ;it  the  ground  wheic  the  trncing-liiie  for  the  in- 
tended trench  has  been  laid  down,  they  stl  up  their  gabions 
a  htK  inches  in  front  of  that  tracing-line,  the  officers  observ- 
ing that  the  row  of  gabions  in  its  whole  length  is  oorrecily 
plneedi  The  portion  of  trench  to  be  exeettted  hj  oieh  sap- 
per, or  workinant  is  equal  in  length  to  the  tpaea  ooverod  by 
twogabiona  (aboat  4fcet);  the  men  lit  down  or  otherwise 
keep  themselves  cnvrrd  till  the  order  is  given  tocoiiimence 
digging,  and  when  the  number  of  men  who  constitute  the 
working  partv  is  greater  than  suffices  to  allow  une  man  to 
every  iwogaoioos,  those  who  have  not  room  to  work  reiiro 
to  a  litllo  diManea  till  they  are  required  to  relieve  the 
Olhan.  A  tnan  nay  All  his  two  gabions  with  earth  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  they  will  be  proof  against  a 
musket  bullet,  e.xcept  at  the  place  wiiere  ilicy  touch  each 
other;  after  tins  the  earth  obtained  in  executing'  (he  trench 
is  thrown  :ja',Ln:d  iliu  uabions  ;uAa-;ds  the  foriress.  During 
the  progre&s  uf  the  work  the  ^ti^hions  are  pushed  a  little  way 
outwards  at  the  top,  in  order  that  they  may  effectually 
resist  the  preeaure  of  tlio  earth  whieh  they  are  to  retain'; 
and  they  are  aometCoMe  crowaed  by  two  or  thna  nun  of 
Ikscines  which  are  laid  upon  them  in  a  direotlon  paiallel 
to  the  trench. 

If  the  Work  proceeds  by  day  and  niglit,  iliu  parties  are 
relieved  every  eight  hours,  and  a  trench  executed  by  Hying 
aap  may.  in  soil  of  lAedianilonMity,  he  oooiploted  by  three 
reliefa  of  nan. 

When  the  approeeheeof  the  besiegers  have  advanced  so 
near  the  covered-way  that  the  fire  of  tbe  defenders  will  no 
longer  permit  the  men  to  bring  tbe  gabions  openly  to  the 
ground,  ihe  lull  sap  is  practised.  For  this  purpose  iho  sappers 
ore  divided  into  brigades  of  eiKht  men  each ;  and  of  ih^e 
a  demi-brigade  only  of  four  men  is  employed  in  the  form- 
ation of  a  single  Une  of  trench.  The  party  is  provided  with 
a  mantelet  (a  plate  of  iron  thick  enough  to  be  musket-proof, 
and  capable  of  being  moved  forward  by  bein^  mounted  un 
small  wheels)  by  which  the  men  may  bo  covered  in  front; 
or,  instead  of  this  machine,  there  is  provided  for  the  same 
purpose  a  great  gabion  called  a  Mp-roller.  This  is  a  cylin- 
der of  basket-work.  6  feet  long,  and  about  4  feet  diameter, 
and  having  wMhin  it  a  gabion  of  equal  leogthi  hut  about 


2  feet  6  inches  diameter  ;  the  axe*  of  the  two  gabions  art 
coincident,  and  the  sp.ice  between  the  exterior  of  one  and 
the  interior  of  the  other  is  stuffed  wiih  fa-^cines,  by  wh;c'n 
means  it  is  rendered  musket-proof.  Tho  <!Bp-roller  tumin; 
on  its  coovas  surface  is  found  to  be  nnu  u  managMble  than 
the  mantelet ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  form  a  troncfa  ia 
any  proposed  direction,  by  breakintc  out  from  ono  whidi 
has  been  already  executed,  it  is  raised  over  the  parajfet  vi 
the  latter  trench,  and  Kradually  lowered  on  the  extena: 
side,  being  guided  by  means  of  a  hook,  so  that  it  may  hjv? 
a  position  perpendicular  to  tbe  line  of  the  intended  trench 
The  leading  sapper  of  the  demi-brigade  then  cuU  through 
the  parapet,  and  pushing  the  sap-ioUer  forward  about  S  foot, 
he  hastily  places  an  empty  gabion  in  rear  of  that  extramity 
of  lh<;  sap  roller  which  is  nearest  to  the  enemy's  work,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  covered  on  his  flank:  then  knt-chug 
behind  the  gabion,  he  excavates  n  p  i  non  of  a  trench,  18 
inches  wide,  and  as  many  in  depth,  leaving  a  berme  about 
12  inches  broad  between  the  gabion  and  the  neaiest  edgesf 
the  excavation,  and  throwing  tbe  eirth  into  tho  gabioB. 
When  this  portion  is  dug.  the  sap-roller  is  advancod  about  i 
feet  farther,  and  another  gabion  is  set  up  in  its  rear,  adja- 
cent to  tliu  former,  and  in  ihe  line  of  the  inlende<i  trench: 
a  short  fascine,  or  twosand  bags  (bat^s  full  of  earth),  a.-t- 
placed  one  above  tmothtsr  in  the  hullow  between  tbe  two 
gabions,  in  order  that  a  musket-ball  may  not  he  ahia  to  pe- 
netrate through  tho  seveon  in  that  part.  The  aappor  ttMs 
excavates  as  before,  and  having  filled  the  leoond  gabion,  a 
third  is  handed  to  him,  which  he  places  and  Gils  as  he  con- 
tinues to  advance.  The  second  sapper  of  the  squad  f  jllowi 
the  first,  keeping  a  little  w  i,  ii  Ijis  rear,  and  increase^  ti  c 
width  only  of  the  trencli  by  in  inches  on  tbe  side  w  hich  » 
farthest  from  the  line  of  gabions,  and  he  also  throws  the 
earth  into  and  beyond  the  gabions.  The  third  sapper  follow^ 
and  ineresses  the  depth  only  by  1 8  inches  on  a  hreadth  of  )• 
inches  measured  from  the  rear  side  of  the  trench  toward* 
tbe  gabions ;  and  the  fourth  sapper  excavates  a  poriKiti  3  (cci 
deep,  increasing  tho  breudtli  uf  the  trench  towards  ihc  rear 
by  10  inches.  By  this  arrangement  the  tasks  uf  the  differ- 
ent men  are  rendered  nearly  eaual,  and  oonplota  cover  is 
obtained  when  the  work  of  the  third  man  is  executed.  The 
four  men  thus  ibrm  a  trendi  4  het  wide  and  S  Ihet  de^. 
and  a  step  is  left  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  gabion ^  for  - 
vcniencc  in  standini^  to  fire  over  tbeparajiet.  Tiic  viuiitir,^ 
parlies  from  tbe  infantry  of  the  line  olterwards  complete  the 
trench  by  increasing  the  width  to  its  usual  extent,  about  li 
feet. 

Since  the  head  sapper  hsa  tb»  most  dangonma  poat»  the 

second,  third,  and  fooHli  isppers  relieve  him  by  altenalsly 

taking  hi.s  place  ;  and  the  woik  advances  about  8  itt  lOfost 
per  hour,  accordini;  to  the  teiiarily  of  the  earth. 

If  the  fire  of  the  place  should  be  conside;ably  subduud 
by  tbe  action  of  the  beaieicers'  batteries,  the  full  and  Qyiog 
sap  may  he  eombined  in  order  to  expedite  the  approaches. 
Thus  a  party  of  sappeis  advancing  on  their  heads  and  kncc^ 
and  rollinit  Ksbions  before  them,  on  srrivinif  at  oonvmrient 
places  set  up  the  latter  in  line;  then  fw-i  or  three  men.  at 
certain  intervals  fromearh  other,  dig  pits  uebind  the  gabions, 
in  order  to  get  co  i  ,  .i:id  afterwurds  wurk  towards  each 
01  her,  making  a  small  trench,  and  filling  the  uabioos  with 
earth.  The  trsBoh  may  subesquootly  be  miooof  tht  io> 
quired  width. 

Wh^  the  distanee  to  be  passed  over  is  short,  tho  Ihie  ef 

trcnrh  i',  earned  on  directly  towards  the  place,  sometime* 
by  a  stinple  ironch,  with  traverses  at  intervals,  and  sttme- 
timcs  by  v>ha.[.  is  called  the  double  sap.  This  i'^  perforrned 
by  two  squads  or  demt-bri^sdes,  who  work  parallel  to  each 
other,  each  being  covered  in  front  by  its  own  sap-ruller,  sad 
there  is  a  liurd  lollor  in  rear  of  tho  smsU  interval  bolwoio 
the  others.  A  row  of  gabions  is  olaoed  on  the  right  ef  tht 
trench  executed  by  one  squad,  and  on  the  left  of  (hat  w  h  i  h 
is  executed  bv  the  other :  the  distancea  between  the  row»  U 
gabions  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  traverses  a-c  foimed  in  tbe 
treucb  at  intervals  as  the  work  advances,  lliese  pngeet 
aliornately  from  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  teava  a  ssqlontins 
pasMgoaloitt  the  tiench. 

8AP4j1RbEN,  a  pigment,  prepared  by  evaporating 
juice  of  the  berries  of  the  Rhamnus  catharticus,  or  buck- 
thorn, to  dryness,  mixed  with  lime.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
loss  so  in  alcolii  l,  aMiI  insoluble  in  asther  and  oils.  Anii 
redden  it,  but  the  alkahs  and  alkaline  earths  restore  tin 
green  colour. 

SA'PAJOUa.  the  naaa  gMMiaUy  pvwi  to  a  gt««  4 
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loulh  Amerinn  tnonlteTa,  includins;  in  iti  larger  wnse  the 
Ordinary  Sapc^out  [Atelks;  Lauothrix],  and  the  other 
fapajcut  {Cebut,  Geoff.).  Tbeae  last,  which  are  termed 
fcy'oM,  have  the  head  round,  the  thumbs  distinet,  but 
earcelv  opposable  on  the  Tore  hands,  and  Um  IbS  BMlrely 
overall  With  hair,  altbough  still  pcefaensile. 

The  specie*  are  very  numerous,  and  Cutmt  trnW  sajs. 
hat  they  are  nearly  as  difficult  to  chaiMMlis*  M  HWieof 
he  American  Howler*.  [Mycktbs.] 

The  whole  of  the  Sajoua  are  very  active,  climb  admi- 
ably,  and  are  aliogether  well  formed  for  on  arboreal  life. 
:*ho  fbre-handa  sufler  by  eomparisoa  with  tbos*  of  th«  Old 
Vorld  monkeys,  and  exhibit  a  leaa  perfaet  or|Miintion. 
!lie  thumb  is  longer,  but  is  more  on  a  line  with  the  other 
Ingcrs.  The  palms  both  of  the  fore  and  hinder  extremities 
.re  endowed  with  great  sensibility.  Small  in  sixeand  playful 
n  dispcsiuon,  the  Sajous  lead  a  gregarious  merry  life, 
eeding  chiedy  on  ftruita  and  inaeeta.  Tfa«  facial  angle  is 
iboui  60'. 

One  of  the  most  common  species  is  the  IVtaper  (Cebut 
ipella) ;  but  why  it  should  have  obtained  this  dolorous  title  is 
lot  very  clear,  for  when  confined  it  is  good  tempered,  play- 
ul.  anci  hardy.  The  fur  is  rather  rich,  inclinmg  to  olive, 
VI th  a  golden  tinge  on  the  lighter  parts;  and  the  ftce  is 
>ordered  with  a  paler  eircle,  varying  oonsideKblj  in  shad- 
ng  and  breadth,  being  nearly  wantinff  in  aoaie  individnalt. 
Phis  species  has  been  known  to  breed  in  oooAnement 

Humboldt  describes  another  species,  CWw  a^/rofw,  the 
Duavapavi  det  cntarractcf,  about  ibe  samesixe  as  the  last, 
irith  a  greyish-blue  face,  excepting  tho  pure  white  orbit*  and 
brehead.  The  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  grvfisllrfllivn; 
Mil  the  hue  is  lightest  on  the  back  and  belly. 

LnealUjf,  HahU,  The  dntinguished  todlogut  aboTe 
lamed  found  this  pretty  apecies  living  in  troope  in  the 
brests  near  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco.  Mild  and  active, 
ihey  are  often  kept  by  the  Indian^i  as  |ilaythin^'<i,  and  are 
rery  entertaininK-  Thus  Humboldt  saw  one  domesti- 
atted  worthy  at  Haypures  that  caught  a  pig  every  morning, 
&nd  rode  him  about  while  he  was  feeding  in  the  savanna  the 
wbola  day.  Another  in  the  house  of  a  missionary  battrode 
x  cat  which  had  been  braught  up  with  it  and  pntwtly  auli> 
mitted  to  the  rider. 

We  proceed  to  illusttmte  lU«  gfottf  by  two  ipaciWi 

1.  Cebut  fatueUtu. 

Description. — In  this,  the  Arfw  eomu  of  the  FlMch* 
Uortud  Sapq/ou  of  the  English,  Simia  fatuMuM  of  Lin* 
nsus,  we  have  a  variety  of  the  form  marked  by  tbo  extras 

ordinary  direction  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead.  Colour,  in 
lome  deep  brownish  or  purplish  black;  in  olh«ra.  reddish 
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blown.  The  skin  on  the  naked  parts  dark  purple.  The 
hair  of  the  forehead  stands  up  like  a  crescent,  or  a  watei^ 
man's  cap  with  the  front  elevated.  When  viewed  in  front 
it  exhibit*  the  appearanee  of  two  horns.  The  tip*  of  theeo 
erect  hairs  and  of  tboae  on  IIm  obeeks  are  paler. 

Then  is  •  variotf  with  aoM  vbilo  aboot  tbo  tnfta  ani 
jaw. 

Locality. — French  GuioBB. 
2.  Cebus  monarhut. 

Detcription. — ^Tbis.  the  Sat  d  grotie  felt  of  the  Fiench, 
largti-headed  Sapcgw  of  the  Engliah,  has  no  frontal  tuft 
like  the  last.  On  the  contrary  Uio  bead  is  covered  with 
abort  whitish  hairs  of  a  shorn  appeanoee.  The  breast  and 
belly,  sides  of  the  cheeks,  and  all  the  flront,  yellowish  whito. 
Fore-arms,  hinder  extrcmitie«.  and  tail,  black.  Irregular 
patcbflB  of  black  and  brown  cover  the  rest  of  the  body. 


Fifteen  or  sixteen  species  are  recorded  of  this  the  most 
nnnoroua  group  of  the  American  monkeya.  Tbey  may  be 
eonaidored  na  rapresenting  in  that  oontinont  the  GinMOm 
of  the  Old  World,  whieh  are  also  very  numerous. 

SAP  AN  WOOD,  a  dye  wood  which  is  yielded  by  a  spe- 
cies of  Ccsalpmia,  at  brazil-wood  is  by  C-  brazilirmit, 
ibund  m  the  West  Indies,  and  by  C.  echtnata.  a  native  of 
BraaiU  and  which  is  imported  from  various  parts  of  the 
Weat  Indie*  and  South  America.  Sapan-wood.  which  is 
ainilar  in  properties,  ia  a  produoe  of  Asia,  and  yielded  by 
C.  Sapan,  a  thorny  iroe  wnieb  has  been  fully  deacribad  and 
flfl^ured  both  by  Rheede  and  Rumphius.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  paris  uf  Indiii,  of  Siuni  and  Peyu,  as  well  as  of 
the  various  liiland*  of  the  Indian  Archipulai.;»,  Pliilippincs, 
&C.  The  wood  has  been  u^td  as  a  dye-wood  Ironi  very 
early  times  in  India,  and  is  deerribed  as  a  inedicine  in 
Fmdan  works,  ondar  tho  name  bookum,  derived  from  its 
eonnon  Indian  name,  while  it  is  flso  known  by  that  of 
puthmg,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  patanget,  Sapen  in  iti 
name  among  the  Malays,  accortliii^;  la  Rumphius. 

According  to  Dr.  Bancroft  it  found  Us  way  into  Europe 
some  time  oefoie  the  discovery  of  America,  and  it  still 
continues  to  be  imported.  Its  oolouring-matter  differs 
litdo  ftoa  that  of  Braxil  wood,  but  the  best  sapan-wood 
does  not  yield  mora  than  half  tho  onantitj  that  may  bt 
obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  maiil-wood,  and  the 
colour  is  not  so  bright  (BancroA.)  Brazil-wood  therefore 
brings  more  than  double  the  price,  the  laiier  Belling  for  3U/. 
and  upwards  a  ton,  and  the  Sapan-wood  from  12/.  to 
The  import  of  Sapan-wood  into  Calcutta  amounted,  in 
1837-38,  to  16,172}  bazar  maunds  from  Pegu,  SiBgapoN^ 
Bombay,  and  China.  Of  thia  44Mi  nawida  wm  n 
exported  to  Great  Britain. 

SAPINDA'CEw^i,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  calycose  group  of  pol)  petal  on  s  Exogens.  It  consists  ofirec* 
or  shrubs,  rarely  herbaceous  plants,  \Mth  erect  or  climbing 
Stems,  with  alternate  often  compound  leaves,  rarely  simple^ 
with  or  without  stipules,  and  often  naikad  with  liaeo  or 
pattnoid djta.  Thou  iBflonaoanoo  ia  raMmoao  oruMiian* 
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Uto,  with  »m»ll  white  or  roM>-coloured  rarely  yellow  (lowers, 
which  are  seldom  barren  or  hermaphrotlile.  The  calyx  coii- 
ai»l8  of  4  5  sepals,  sll^htly  cohering  at  the  base.  The  petals 
are  the  same  in  number  as  the  sepaU.  one  being  occasionally 
abortive.  They  are  in  general  furnished  with  a  petal-like 
scale,  but  are  sometimes  naked.  They  have  a  (leshy  glan- 
dular disk  occasionally  occupying  the  base  of  the  calyx.  The 
stamens  arc  deQnite,  about  twice  the  number  of  the  sepals. 
The  fllaroents  are  free  or  slightly  connate,  the  anthers 
2-celled.  The  ovary  3-cellcd,  rarely  2-4  celled,  the  cells 
conuining  1-2-3  ovules.  Style  undivided,  or  more  or  less 
deeply  2-  or  3-cleft.  The  seed-s  have  usually  an  aril,  are 
without  albumen,  and  have  a  cuived  or  spirally  twisted  em- 
bryo. They  are  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  the  tropics, 
more  especially  of  South  America  and  India.  They  are  not 
found  in  Europe  or  the  United  Slates  of  America.  One 
genus  is  found  in  New  Holland,  Dodonea. 

This  order  is  closely  allied  to  AceracesB.  from  which  they 
only  differ  in  their  alternate  leaves  and  petals.  The  number 
of  their  stamens  eight,  with  five  unequal  sepals,  point  out  a 
relation  with  Polygalaceeo.  Their  climbing  habit  and  ten- 
dency to  produce  tendrils  give  them  a  remote  relation 
to  V'ltaceflB.  In  this  order,  although  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  other  organs  act  in  a  deleterious  manner,  yet  their  fruit 
and  seeds  are  eatable  and  wholesome.  The  Litchi  and 
Longan.  fisvourite  fruits  in  China,  are  produced  by  the 
genus  Euphoria.  These  fruits  are  sweet,  with  a  sub- 
acid davour,  and  when  dried  are  sometimes  brought  to 
this  country.  They  are  considered  a  great  luxury  in  Chiria, 
and  are  sent  at  a  great  expense  from  the  provinces  of  Fo- 
kien  and  Quan-tong,  where  they  grow,  to  Pekin,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  emperor.  Several  other  genera  bear 
fruits  which  are  very  delicious,  and  are  eaten  in  Japan  and 
Braiil.  The  Sapindus  is  remarkable  for  bearing;  a  pulpy 
fruit,  the  outer  part  of  which  has  been  used,  on  account  of 
Its  detergent  properties,  as  a  soap.  [Sapindus  )  Soma  of 
the  species  of  this  genus  also  produce  eatable  fruits.  Pau- 
linia  is  another  genus  which  has  poisonous  properties  re- 
siding in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  whilst  the 
fruits  are  eatable.  The  whole  of  the  order  partakes  more 
or  lesi;  of  these  properties. 


d  a        e  b 
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a,  branes  with  tmerraoif  llovm  and  altiTnat*  1mt«<|  h,  flowM  ihowiDC  the 
Atk,  lUnifiii,  pvuN,  tic.  l  r,  lnia>*«nic  mcUoh  of  oTary ;  4,  lopgitaaiDal 
■Mtioa  of  flower  aod  Tnttt,  >lia«  iof  ditulol  tti^ma,  mcl  ovalcs,  liitk.  p«uU, 
•ad  cJyx. 

SAPINDUS,  contracted  from  Sapo  Indicus,  or  Indian 
■oap,  and  applied  to  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
of  SapindaceiD,  which  lias  been  so  called  in  eonscciucnce  of 
the  berries  of  many  of  the  species  being  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  soap.  The  genus  is  tropical,  containing 
between  twenty  and  thirty  su^cies,  which  are  found  in  the 
tropical  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  Now  World.  It  is  cha- 
raotflrised  by  having  the  calyx  4-  to  5  partite;  petals  as 
many  as  the  sepals,  a  little  longer,  naked  or  hairy,  or  with  a 
Male  above  the  clair.   Tortu  or  disk  occupying  the  bottom 


of  the  calyx.  Stamens  8  to  10,  inserted  between  the  ma^ 
giu  of  the  disk  and  ovary.  Ovary  3-  rarely  2-c«lled  ;  ovuk 
1,  erect  at  the  base  of  each  cell.  Style  with  a  3-  roretf 
2  lobed  stigma.  Fruit  tleshy,  1.2  rarely  S-lobed,  each  lobt 
1-  to  2-  rarely  3-seeded.  with  the  seeds  furnished  wiih  an 
aril.  'Ilie  species  consist  of  trees  having  leaves  without  sti- 
pules, with  the  inflorasoence  in  racemes  or  ternainal  pani- 
cles. Flowers  small,  white,  or  greenish  white.  Berries  all 
red  and  saponaceous,  on  which  account  tbey  have  been  em- 
ployed for  washing  woollens  and  clothes  of  various  kinds  lo 
different  countries.  Fur  instance,  in  the  W(»t  Indies  and  th« 
continent  of  America,  S.  saponaria  yields  the  so-called 
soap-berries,  and  in  Java,  S.  rarak ;  so  in  India  several 
species,  us  S.  acuminatus,  laurifolius,  emarginatus,  and 
detergens,  yield  berries  which  are  called  reetha,  and  in  tbeir 
dried  state  may  he  bought  in  every  bazaar,  as  tbey  ate 
everywhere  employed  as  a  substitute  fur  soap.  The  deshy 
part  of  these  berries  is  viscid,  and  in  drying  as>umes  f 
shining  semi-transparent  appearance;  when  rubbed  »iiL 
water,  they  form  a  lather  like  soap.  This  is  owing  to  tb« 
presence  of  a  principle  called  by  chemists  Saponine,  which 
IS  oficn  united  with  an  acrid  principle,  whence  thet^e  heme* 
are  said  to  injure  cloth  which  has  been  much  woahed  with 
them.  The  bark  and  root  have  similar  properties,  and  bav« 
been  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  medicinally, 
in  the  countries  where  they  are  indigenous.  The  berries, 
which  are  about  the  sice  of  cherries  enclose  black  sbinin; 
nuts,  which  used  formerly  to  be  much  imported  and  em- 
ployed as  buttons  fur  waistcoats,  after  having  been  tipped 
with  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal.  The  kernel  of  these  nuis 
contains  an  edible  oil,  which  is  sometimes  employed  for 
burning.  The  fruits  of  S.  sonegalensis  and  of  S.  usculentu* 
are  eaten,  and  the  wood  of  some  species,  as  of  S.  rubigiuosus, 
is  close-grained  and  hard,  and  forms  valuable  timber. 
SAPODILLA.  [Sapotace^h.] 

SAPOTA'CEiE,or  SAPOTELE.  a  natural  order  of  planU 
belonging  to  the  polycarpous  group  of  monopetalous  Extr 
gens.  It  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  abound  with  a 
milky  juice;  the  branches  are  round;  the  leaves  alternate, 
simple,  entire,  coriaceous,  destitute  of  stipules ;  their  undet 
sides  being  covered  by  a  silky  or  downy  pubescence.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  regular,  and  united;  the  calyx  is  4-^ 
cleft,  imbricate  in  aestivation;  the  corolla  is  bypogynous, 
regular,  and  cleft ;  the  lobes  are  equal  in  number  to  the  te- 
pals  and  alternate  with  them  ;  the  stamens  are  definite  and 
distinct,  some  are  barren  and  some  fertile,  the  former  being 
alternate  with  the  sepals,  the  latter  opposite ;  the  ovary  is 
superior,  with  several  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  one  erect 
ovule;  style  single;  stigma  undivided;  seeds  nut-like, 
sometimes  cohering  into  a  several-celled  putamen  ;  embryo 
large,  erect,  and  enclosed  in  fleshy  albumen.  Tliis  family 
of  plants  is  most  nearly  allied  to  that  of  EbenacesD,  with 
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wliicli  it  agree*  inhabit,  it«  monop«taio  is  rt^ular  liypogy- 
nou&  curulla,  lUe  absence  of  a  Uypogynous  disk,  tta  teveral- 
oolted  ovary,  and  definite  ovules  and  tlMoens.  It  differs 
however  in  tbe  powaMioD  of  mtlkjrjukik  loft  wood,  honoa- 
phrodito  Hovon^  uadifidod  Mignw,  and  I-Mtdod  oyvy 
with  erect  ovuIe«.  The  plants  of  this  family  aro  chiefly 
natives  of  India,  Africa,  and  Atni-rica.  Sumo  uf  the  species 
produce  fruits  which  aro  much  priicd  as  articles  of  diet. 
Amongut  th«»»<:  i-*  ihe  sapodiUa  piuin.or  naB«b«rry.  which  in 
tUu  produce  of  AchrM  npota.  The  atar-apple.  marma- 
Jade,  tbe  medlar  of  Surinam,  and  otbor  ontaUo  fruits  are 
derived  from  plaota  belonging  to  tliit  order.  Moat  of  the 
species  yiold  hirge  quantiiie>.  uf  a  milky  juico,  whicli,  un- 
like the  socreiiuiis  of  most  lactoicoul  faniiliL's  uf  plants, 
may  bti  used  for  alimL-iUary  purposes.  Tlie  fruit  and  seed* 
abound  m  oil,  which  is  solid  like  butter,  and  has  a  mild 
pleasant  flavour.  [Bamia.]  The  bark  of  «MM  9f&tim  of 
Aohnu  is  Mtnngeiu  »nd  tonie,  and  iia«  beait  Moonmaiidid 

n  eubatitute  vn  qvhiine. 

SAPOR.    [Pk  R3 1  \  -  His  tori/ .] 

SAi'i'ERS  AND  MINKRS.  KOVAL.  the  non-com- 
missiuiK-d  uilit  or»  and  privates  of  llie  curp*  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers. Tbey  are  employed  lu  building  and  repairing  per- 
manent fortiflcationii,  in  raising  field-redoubts  and  batteries, 
in  making  gabions  and  Huaims*  in  dijggio^  troncboa  QIap], 
and  executing  i;allerioa  of  mtoes  dartnf  siegMb  and  dso  in 
Ibrmiiiff  bri<l^c'.H  of  taAs,  boats.  ;iud  pontoons. 

Tliu  troops  beljnjjuig  the  department  of  the  en^neors 
were  first  embodied  at  the  lerminaliun  of  tlie  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  they  then  re- 
ceived tito  designation  of  Royal  Military  Artificers.  The 
duke  of  JUohmood.  who  vaa  at  that  tioae  maiterfeneral  of 
tfte  ordnanott,  fbmod  Iben  into  Independent  eempanwa,  and 
emiAod  tlicm  to  be  stationed  ch  rtlv  at  Portsmouth,  Fly- 
UK)Uih.  Chailiatn,  Dovor,  and  Gioruiiar.  In  the  year  lb07 
tho  .Militury  Attificcrs  oon»titute<l  a  corps  of  32  companies, 
each  cunatsluig  of  126  men;  and  a  ^ub-lteutenant  was  at- 
taehed  to  each  company,  which  svas  placed  under  any  senior 
captain  of  enginaeta  «bo  might  hapMn  to  be  \NlK  i  e  the 
company  was  stationed.  But  the  want  of  a  proper  organi- 
zation, iind  of  ortK  ei  s  permanently  attach.rd  lo  ilie  ii»ops, 
groJually  brought  on  a  relaxation  of  discipline  and  a  ne- 
glect of  the  particular  dullest  for  which  llio  men  were  in- 
tended; it  is  oven  said  that  when  detachments  were  to  he 
dimwn  flroin  tiie  companies  for  any  inlanded  expeditiao»  the 
engineer  oflkars  who  selected  tbe  OMMI  sent  only  those  who 
were  the  least  efficient,  and  that  consequently,  during  the 
fli  >-  '  irsof  tho  war  against  the  French  in  Spain,  the  ser- 
tice  biilVdred  much  from  llio  inexperitiQce  of  the  troops  of 
this  class. 

Afier  the  fiuiore  of  the  attack  en  Baduos  in  181 1,  it  was 
proposed  to  select  some  eompantaa  hma  the  ooroa  of  Royal 

Nliiiiary  .\rIiHcei&,  and  to  form  them  into  a  body  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  field-works;  and  in  the  follow- 
inii  >e4r  this  proposal  was  carried  into  effect.  Lieutenant- 
General  Mann,  wbo  was  made  inspector-general  of  forii- 
teatiWIS  obtained  permission  to  have  the  name  of  tbe  whole 
eorpa  ehaittBd  into  that  of  Royal  Sappera  and  Miners;  and 
Lord  Mtilgnive  then  fbrmed  at  Chatham  the  institnlion  at 
whii  li  tli«!  m  !i  liavc  ever  since  been  regularly  instructed  in 
all  tho  tiuues  connected  with  luihtary  engineering.  The 
junior  otlioers  of  engineers  were  at  the  same  time  mted 
to  act  as  the  regimental  officers  of  the  companieii.  i  lii«  in- 
slitutton  has  been  from  tbe  ffal  (April.  1812)  under  the 
direction  of  Cebinel  Fasky.  a  meritonona  ottoar,  wbo  as  an 
enginaer  had  previoosly  distinguished  hima^ in  the  Mftrviee, 

of  his  countrv- 

A  lacfiiiu  ill,  consisting  of  300  men,  was  sent,  in  1813. 
l.i  vi"M..irm  the  dijiy  of  -ai'i^jis  miners  at  thesiegeof 
Si.  Sttbaatian,  where  they  rendeted  essential  service.  In 
IBU  a  briipde  of  engineer*  was  attached  to  eeary  division 
of  the  atmf ;  each  brigade  oansistad  ef  neompaay  of  sappers 
and  miners,  with  hersaa  and  carriages  aoffieiant  le  eonvey 
the  tool*  itecc-o^ary  for  the  work  of  500  men  ;  and  five  com- 
panies uf  sappers  and  miner*  served  with  the  pontoon  train, 
which  consisted  of  80  pontoon  .  Miii  the  focge«,  ua^K"'"^> 
Sto.  The  whole  corps  was  umler  the  orders  of  a  brigade- 
mmer  of  engineers. 

Fiooi  l«lStotbepaaoaial814,ihoc«fpaofaaMMmand 
miners  amounted  to  Sttt  men ;  and  during  tlie  nostiiiiies 
ia  18.5.  it  consisted  uf  2ill  men.  At  pre>ent  it  consists  of 
13  cam|>aiue!s  each  of  6m  men;  anfl,  besides  the  regular 
I  of  instmation  in  a^pin^  mining  making 


fascine;,  ^.f ,  t^r<  mt  n  are  taui^ht  the  laoal  cUtmentary 
principles  of  fortitiration,  the  manner  of  drawing  pisiu  ana 
sections  of  buildings,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  art  of 
land-surreyinp.  Sevarai  of  the  eompaniaa  aie  emnlovad  in 
the  Colonies  in  tbe  oxereiM  of  thetr  ptefassionat  duties; 
and  of  those  which  remain  in  thi*  country,  some  aro  cn- 
^•age<l  under  the  officers  of  encmcers  in  tlie  mechanical 
operations  connc'  ir-  :  w  nh  tho  suwey  of  Great  Britnin  and 
Ireland  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance; parties  of  the  corps  also  regularly  attend  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sanahurst  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's seminary  at  Addiscombe.  where  they  execute,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  gentlemen-cadets,  the  several  work* 
connected  w.th  tlie  practice  of  flcl<l  fortitlcation.  It  ouglit 
to  be  mentioned  that  the  troops  ut  the  corps  have  in- 
variably, m  whatever  part  of  the  world  tbey  have  been 
empluved,  cottdueled  uaaaalvaa  ta  iatoUigHit  mait  tnd 
alaady  soldieia. 
BAPPHIRC.  [Cowmnm.} 

SAPPHO  wag  a  native  of  tho  island  of  Lesbos,  though 
the  exsftt  place  i«  uncertain,  for  according  to  some  she  viras 
born  in  Bresus,  and  according  to  others  in  Mitylone.  Tho 
time  of  her  birth  is  also  unknown,  and  there  aro  lew  events 
of  her  life  whirh  can  be  exaetly  ascerian.ed.  Her  own 
fragments,  as  wall  as  those  of  AlcMM,  show  that  these  two 
greatest  poets  of  the  JEoMti  sehool  were  eentemporarics, 
thouch  Sappho  must  have  been  younger  than  Alcwus, 
for  she  was  still  alive  in  i68  B.C..  as  may  be  inferred 
from  tho  ode  that  she  addressed  to  her  brother  Charaxus, 
in  which  she  reproached  him  for  having  purchaiicd  Rhodo- 

Sis,  the  courtesan,  from  her  master,  and  having  been  in- 
ueod  by  his  love  for  her  to  emanaipata  her*  (Herod.,  iL 
195;  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  696.)  Cbanntoa  bought  Rhodopis  at 
Naucratis  in  EgNpt,  and  in  all  probability  not  before  the 
reign  of  .'\masi9,  who  ancended  the  throne  in  569  n.c.  Be- 
fore this  time,  and  when  she  was  still  in  full  posu^sion  of  her 
beauty,  she  is  said  to  have  left  her  country  for  Sicily,  but 
the  cau^e  of  this  flight  is  unknown.  (Harm.  Par.,  Ep.  3C ; 
Ovid.  Herm<L.xf.  51.)  It  was  formerly  a  eonmon  belief  that 
Sappho  destroyed  herself  by  leaping  into  the  see  from  the 
Leucadian  rock,  in  despair  at  her  love  hern;?  unrequited  by 
a  youth  named  Phaon.  It  is  true  that  in  her  odes  she  fre- 
quently mentioned  a  youth  whom  she  loved,  w  ho  did  not 
return  her  love,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name  of  Phaon 
in  any  of  her  poems ;  and  if  the  name  did  occur,  it  was  pro- 
bably tbe  name  of  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Venus,  who  was 
in  some  legends  called  Phaon  or  Phaeton.  It  b  therefore 
not  unlikely  tiiat  tlie  manner  in  which  she  di  -  i  li  ,  rl 
Venus  addre»«iag  I'haua  may  have  given  riiifl  to  the  gtory 
of  her  own  passionate  love  for  Phaon.  The  story  of  her 
*laap  firom  toe  Leuoadian  rock'  is  likewise  asO.  Miiller 
and  oihara  have  shown,  a  mere  fiction  whieh.aroaa  finitt  n 
flgumtive  poetical  expression,  for  the  phrase  appears  to  hare 
been  used  by  some  poets  to  express  a  violent  love  from 
which  relief  is  sought  by  a  leap  fi-om  the  Leucadian  rock 
into  the  sea.  It  is  not  expressly  slated  by  any  of  the  sn- 
tienU  who  tell  the  story,  whether  Sappho  tarminsted  her 
Ufa  by  the  leap  or  whethar  she  survived  it. 

The  genuine  sourees  of  infbrmation  aa  to  Ghippho  aie  the 
fi-fignieiiisof  her  own  poems  and  some  of  Alcaeus,  and  in  read- 
in-  ilicni  It  should  not  be  flirgotten  that  Sappho  belonged  to 
the  i'Kolian  race,  which  at  the  time  when  tiio  statw  of  sciciety 
in  Attica  had  assumed  a  totally  different  as|>«ct  from  that  of 
the  Heroic  ag%a^  ralained  much  of  the  simplicity  of  an- 
tient  Onek  manners.  At  Athens  women  lived  in  tbe 
strietact  seclusion,  and  the  flree  intaraoorae  of  wonDen  of 
ability,  such  a$  S&fpho  snd  her  numerous  friends,  would 
lead  lo  the  oj'ini<in  amonf  Athenians  that  she  led  an  im- 
moral life.  It  IS  now  superrtu  lis  i  ■  \  nrii,  the  personal 
oharaeter  of  Sappho,  fiJr  thu  has  hmn  jtaimfaeiorily  per- 
formad  hf  F.  O.  Weleker,  in  a  little  work  railed  *  Sappho 
von  oinam  hanadiaiiden  Vdrttrtbeil  befieit,'  Gottingan, 
1815. 

With  the  exception  of  one  complete  ode  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  short  fragments,  the  poems  of  Sapplio  have 
M-nshod  ;  liut  wh  u  w  p<»ssc?s  is  sutlicient  to  justify  the 
admiration  of  the  antienls.  In  warmth  and  purity  of  feel- 
ing, in  grace  and  sweetness,  and  in  daUeacy  ami  t>euuty  of 
dieiian,  sha  baa  perhaps  never  bean  exealled  by  any  lyrio 
poet  ailher  of  antient  or  modem  times.  The  losa  of  her 
works  is  perhaps  as  mucli  to  he  lamented  as  thai  of  any  other 
antient  author  whose  writings  have  perished,  for  besides  tbe 
ptoaaura  that  might  have  bean  derived  fl»m  them  as  worim 
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«r  vt;  thw  would  nmioiibtodly  btve  thrown  much  light  on 
Hit  ooDditlon  nul  toml  relttioiw  of  voooii  in  lome  parU  o( 
QntK»,  a  tuUfeet  nowinvolvod  in  groat  obKuriiy.  The 

antienU*  divided  her  poetns  into  n-ne  books,  v^hich  consi-stcd 
of  erotic  ode».  epiilialam  a,  hynuia  ij  ttio  gods,  and  other 
poems.  Tlie  rythmical  construction  of  her  odes  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  Alc»u».  though  with  many  varia- 
tionik  and  in  harmoay  with  the  softer  chaiaetM  of  her 
poetry.  Then  is  « nno  callod  tho  Sapphic  vma,  vhieh 
dorivea  itt  wm  fiom  tlw  Greek  peeteaa»  and  vbidi  alie  ta 
Mid  to  l»f0  inwited.  The  none  iaaelbUowt^ 

The  Sappbie  atiophe  eonaiats  of  three  Sapphio  venea  fol- 
lowed bv  a  veraoe  AdonuMia.  It  has  beea  TOiy  frequently 
imitated' by  poeU  of  atitient  as  wdl  as  tBodem  timea. 

The  fragments  of  itie  poems  of  Sappho  are  generally 
printed  loge  lier  with  the  poems  asenhcd  to  Anacreon. 
The  hest  separate  edition*  are:  'Sappho  U-sbia,  Carroina 
et  Fragmenta.  reo.  comment,  illuatr.  schemata  musica  adj., 
&&.  H.  F.  M.  Vetiprt*  Upaia.  Itl0,8vo,;  8appho»  •  Fragm. 
Specioicn  Operae  in  omwlHM  eMia  OfaoBortiBi  Lyrics  rdi- 
quiis.  &e..  proposnttC.  P.Neoe.*  Berlin.  1t27. 4to.  The  best 
German  translation  is  by  K.  L.  Kanncgiesser,  Berlin,  1S27 
(Miiller,  Hiti.  qf  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  i;2-180;  Bode,  Ges- 
chichu  dw  BtfbmitektH  Oiohtkwwtt  vol.  ii,  pL  S»  pu  41 1, 
&e.> 

SAPY'GIDiBt  a  family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
eaeiton  Fo$$ortt,  the  apeeiea  of  which  are  ohieHy  diatin- 
fuished  by  the  hot,  in  both  aexea,  being  slender,  and  little 

or  not  at  all  <ipinoHe:  the  antcnnaa  aie  at  least  as  Ion ^  ai> 
the  head  and  thuriix  together,  and  generally  increase  in 
thickness  tuwards  the  extremity.  In  the  genus  Sapyga 
tiieeyfla  are  deeply  emarginate ;  the  antennn  are  subeia- 
Tate,  alifhily  curved  outwards  at  the  apex  io  the  males, 
atraight  in  the  femaleit  and  inierted  in  a  catity  at  the  base 
of  the  clypeus,  with  an  elevated  ridee  between  tbem ;  the 
superior  Mi::u'-  have  one  marginal  rell,  which  |ia8«ss  bfyond 
the  third  submurginal,  and  i«  acuminate;  and  four  sub- 
matgtnal  cells,  the  second  the  smallest  and  receiving  the 
flrat  reeunent  nerrure,  the  third  receiving  the  second,  and 
the  fettitb  apical. 

The  species  of  thii  gMWS  aio  nsually  of  modento  siae. 
The  females  are  said  to  ibrm  botes  in  the  mortar  of  mils, 
or  ill  putrescent  wood,  In  which  ihey  deposit  their  egps  with 
food  to  supply  the  larvtc.  Latreille  supposes  them  to  be 
pmiMtiff  upon  some  of  the  wild  bees;  and  Mr.  Shuckard 


he  has  caught  the  Sapma  ptmclaia  (a  species 
found  In  this  eonntry)  entering  tbe  eula  of  Omnia  Mnrmt. 
The  species  just  mentioned  is  from  4|  to  &|  lines  in  length, 
and  of  a  black  colour,  excepting  the  abdomen,  which  is  red. 
and  has  a  transverse  whiu-  sii<>ion  each  side  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  si^racnts — sui  h  is  the  colouring  of  the 
6male:  the  male  has  the  body  black,  with  a  white  8pot  on 
eaoh  aide  of  the  leoond,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments. 

A  second  speriea  of  this  genui,  the  8.  ehvicornis,  is  also 
found  in  England.  Both  sexes  are  Maok,  and  have  inter- 
rupted yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen. 

The  genus  Thynnus,  accordine  t  j  T.itreille,  also  belongs 
to  the  present  umily,  and  liio  species  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  ibe  anieoMD  being  fllifomi,  and  tbo  eyoa  anttre, 
t.e;  not  onatf  inala,  aa  in  Samiga. 

AforAriMi.— This  tenua,  liu  nifimiu,  has  the  antenne 
filiform,  but  the  eyes  arc  emargilMte,  aa  in  Saplfgat  the 
mandible»>  are  iridentate. 

SAHACENA'RIA.  [Foraminifera,  vol.  x..  p.  348.] 
SARACENS,  a  name  improperly  ^iven  by  the  Christian 
authors  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  Mohammedans  who  in- 
vaded Fianee  and  aeuied  in  Sicily.  Cooeeroing  the  etymo- 
^fgf  of  this  word  there  have  been  varioua  opinions.  Du 
Gauge  (G/  TTrrriV/'ri,  r  '  Saraceni')  derives  it  from  '  Sarah  * 
the  wife  of  AbidliU  11  :  Hettinger  (fl»/>.  Or.)  from  the  Arabic 
Word  turacii.  wind.  ;ru  ;!ii^  '  to  steal,  to  plunder.'  Forster, 
in  bis  '  Journey  from  Beiif^al  to  England,'  derives  it  from 
aoAni.  *a  desert.'  But  the  (rue  derivation  of  that  word  is 
t^keyn.  whiob  mesiis  in  Arabic '  the  eastern  people'— first 
corrupted  into  Saraceni  (ZvponrMft  by  the  Greek,  and 
thence  iiilc  S  r  n?  bv  the  I. aim  w  riteis.  Slepbaiitts  By- 
xaniinus  >>ays  liiai  Saiai^a  is  a  region  of  Arabia,  adjoining 
tbe  NabathsDi,  and  the  inhabitants  are  called  '  Saraceni.' 
Pieiemy  (vi.  7l  makes  Saraka  a  city  ot  Arabia  Fekx.  The 
name  SancMa  oeens  ill  PUnj  Cri.      and  U  MMt  Ihit  it 


began  to  be  nied  about  the  first  eenttnr  of  our  mra.  and  wat 
appliod  10  the  Bedouin  Alalia  who  inhabited  the  countries 
between  tbo  VupbratOR  and  the  Tigris,  snd  sepermted  ihs 

Roman  po*«it=^  ot  s  m  Asia  from  the  dominions  of  the  Par- 
thian  kingi  Ti  e  description  of  the  Saraceni  by  Ammianw 
Marct-iiinu;^  . \iv,,  c.  10) exactly  cuiri- pun  \\  n\:  hiijiu 
of  the  Bedouins.  In  course  of  lime  it  became  the  generic 
name  of  all  the  Arabian  Iribm  who  embraced  tbe  religion  ci 
Mofaammed.  aod  spread  their  eonquaau  over  the  greatar 
portion  of  Asia  and  Afrtea.  For  tbe  history  of  tbes«  peo> 
pie  see  the  articles  Arabs,  Moors,  &r. 

SARAGOSSA.  by  the  Spaniards  written  '  Zaragoza,'  i 
large  and  wealthy  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  antien: 
kingdom  of  Aragnn,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro.  and  at  the  eontlux  of  the  GaEefto  nnd  tlie 
H  uerva.  The  Khro,  whieb  is  navigiibifl  the  ftontur  part  of 
the  year,  separates  tbe  eity  from  its  suburbs.   A  fltw  atone 
bridge  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  resting  on  seren 
arches,  is  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the 
two.    There  was  formerly  anoiher  bridge  buil'.  eiUin  iy  of 
wood,  but  it  was  destroyed  in  a  sudden  uvertlowiug  ot  the 
river.   Tbe  6allego»  n  conaidanble  stream,  which  rises  a 
a  branch  of  the  Pyrsnaaii,  tm«aisaa  the  pilaia  in  which  Sanr 
gossa  standa,  and  fells  into  the  Ebro  at  a  short  distanes 
belijw  li  e  city.   Nearly  opposite,  the  Huervo,  nfter  runnir  e 
through  a  deep  cleft,  cut*  the  plain  on  tbe  nidni  bank,  and 
passing  close  to  iho  wulls,  likewise  joins  tbe  Ebro.  There 
is  also  io  the  neigbbouibood  a  canal  railed  '  La  Azet^uia 
Imperial  do  Aragon,'  whiob  b  intended  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, aa  well  as  to  form  a  eomnuaication  by  the  £bro  fitm 
sea  to  sea  between  Santander  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Tor- 
tosa  on  tbe  shorcH  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of  more 
than  one  hundred  Spanish  liMgues.    It  was  begun  in  1539. 
under  Charles  V.;  but  the  wurk,  which  has  been  obandoneil 
and  rosHned  several  times,  is  tu  from  being  oooaplete. 
Wbut  little  is  done  however  spreads  wealth  and  abundanea 
over  the  neighboaring  districts;  the  plain  of  SerufOoM, 
which  is  in  a  high  stale  of  cnliivation.  being  mueh  benefited 
by  ir.     T>Ti)^t  of  the  streets  of  Saragossa  are  narrow  arxi 
crooked ;  the  houses  ore  old,  but  regularly  buiU.  Tbe 
city  however  has  many  remarkable  buildings.  The  Lonja, 
or  the  Esohange,  is  a  fine  stone  edifice,  round  wbiieb 
marble  buata  of  moat  of  tbe  kings  of  Aragon  are  plaeed  ia 
niches ;  the  largo  ball  is  tbe  place  whero  the  corporatian 
assembles.  Nearljr  opposite  to  the  Lonja  is  La  Cam  dt  la 
Diputaeion,  a  noble  building  erected  by  Alfonso  V.,  in  the 
principal  hall  of  which  are  portraits  of  the  kings  of  AraigcA 
It  serves  for  the  sittings  of  the  Audieneia,  or  court  of  ma- 
giltntes.  Tbe  palace  of  La  A^jtiftria,  formerly  the  resi- 
denee  of  tbe  kings  of  Aragon,  is  a  fine  square  building  wiib 
towers  at  the  angles ;  it  was  built  by  Abd  Jafisr  Al-mustaia- 
biUah,  whence  its  present  name,  which  is  a  corrupttoo  of 
Al  j<{f^yyiih.  '  I^  C'asa  de  la  Misericordia,'  or  OrpVian  Asir- 
lum,  built  by  Ferdinand  V..  tbe  \mi  king  of  Ata^uti.  u>  aiM 
much  admired  for  its  solidity  and  beautiful  proportions 
The  meiropolitan  ohureh,  ealled  *La  Seu.'  is  diatincuisbsd 
by  its  elsbersie  fipont  and  high  lower.  *  Nueatra  SeSofa  dd 
Pilar'  is  likcwi-^-  n  =;uj>erb  building.    The  principal  altar, 
built  eiiiirol)  of  alabaster,  in  the  Gothic  st\le,  is  greatly  ad- 
mired as  a  niece  ofantient  sculpture.    In  he  middle  of  tbe 
church,  unaer  a  high  dome,  stands  the  figure  of  the  Virgia 
on  a  BMlldn  pAlar,  which  the  people  of  the  place  believe  ti 
be  tbo  imno  on  whioh  she  is  supnoeed  to  have mado  hari^ 
pearanee  to  Santiago.  Many  otner  menattie  buildinga  an 
deservinc:  rif  aKention:  San  Cnvr-tano.  Sr.nta  Lucia,  the 
palaiK  o^'vbu  i  I  II]  insiiion,  and  Santa  Kngi  ;u  i;i.  Most  of  the*; 
however  -.vc  e  i  1 1 iu-v  entirely  destro^ (d  or  i  i(idb--il  ihrou^h 
with  shot  during  the  two  sieges  of  tbe  city  bv  lb«  FreDck 
Anoiher  singular  edi6ee  in  Saragosaa  is  the  leaning  towar 
(Tom  Nuova)»  which  ia  point  of  ioohnniioo  rivMa  if  i 
doea  not  exeaed  dwt  of  TfMu  It  bas  remained  in  Ha  piamat 
inclined  pcsition  since  1594,  the  year  in  whu  h  it  wa*  bu  ll 
Saragossii  has  eiKht  gates,  be>ides  the  fuur  old  ones  in  inn 
wall  of  Augutttus,  part  of  which  may  still  be  t:  artd    7  lere 
IK  a  univeraity.  founded  in  tbe  year  1474,  and  attended 
about  I6U0  students,  chiedv  natives  of  the  piovinre.  A 
ciaty  of  Friends  of  the  Country  ('  Amigos  del  Puis*),  iatt>> 
toted  about  the  endof  the  last  eentury,  supports  prolbaMrsbipi 

of  j"i;litt-  :il  prnncimx .  botany.  Bgn  nul  i  uio,  chemisiry.  draw  ir.i, 
and  mat  hematics.     There  is  atii.i    an  academy 
'Academia  de  Nobles  A rtes,'  wliich  in  former  tiroes  pro- 
duced aone  emioent  painteta  and  sculptorsj  and  a  aukia 
libnij. 
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_      wu  formerly  called  Salduba  or  Saldyva  fPlni  , 
inii.iU.)'  It  wa«  in  a  flouruhmg  slaM  aad«r  the  Romans, 
and  dw  •mfwror  Ausustua  bavinc  Mlooiaed  tt  with  the 
¥ManM  «f  the  fourth,  tuub.  •M  tMth  l^gioai.  il  «m 
mltod  CMtnu((U(ta,  whieh  woi6  wtf  by  tb«  Attb«  eor- 
rupted  into  Saracotta,  whenr  -  it>  present  name 'Zaragosa,' 
or. a»  written  by  antient  authont,  C'aru:;of<i.    In  tile  time  ol 
the  Romans,  ihe  place  nave  name  to   i     i  !  ukm  i  u 
*  Cunvenlu*'  of  Hispaiiia  Citerior  (Ceei>araugu>lanu».)  Ttie 
Ghoths  under  th^tir  king  Eunc  tuok  it  abuut  470.  On 
tiM  iovMion  of  the  Paoiuul*  bjr  tbm  Anim,  it  abarod  the 
fbte  of  other  krge  citiea,  and  waa  tekoii  and  pliuidered  by 
Mtisa  Ibn  No«>eyr  in  iho  year  712.    [Mota.]    Whi  :i  (h  ' 
dynasty  of  iho  Boni  Umeyyah  of  Cordova  waa  ovei  ihiuwa 
by  All  Ibn  Hamiid,  of  the  posterity  of  Idi  i».  the  governor  of 
Sara^osiiii,  hku  thone  of  Totedo,  Seville,  Oranada,  and  other 
wealthy  ciuoi  of  Mohammedtn  Spain,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  ttKUfir*  and  doslared  himsrif 
independent.   Saragoaaa  and  the  whole  of  Aragon,  with  a 
poriton  of  old  Castile  and  Caialonia.  were  then  erecu  I  :i 
kingdom  by  Al>mundhir  Ibn  Vahya  Al-tojibf.  wiiu  not 
only  maintained  himself  in  it,  but  iransmiiied  it  to  hh  pos- 
terity.   At  his  death,  in  1039,  he  was  suoeeeded  by  his  son 
Yahya.  who  was  shortly  after  dethroned  by  Suleymfcn  Ibn 
Hud  Al-jodh&ni.  aurnamed  Abd  Ajrdbb  who  bold  the  em- 
pire until  he  died  in  the  >ear  of  the  Hijra  4S8  (ah.  1046-7). 
He  wiu  <»U('CLcdi:d  bv  his  son  AbtJ  Jafar  Ahmed,  suniained 
Al-mukiadir-biUab.  who  died  in  474  (aj>.  iUHl-ti.  The 
otlMsr  Mohammedan  kings  of  Aragon  were:  Abu  Amir 
JtUu(  Al-muiamea-billah.  who  died  in  47%  tA.D,  108d-6) ; 
Abd  Jafar  Abmed.  auruaoied  Al>mttalliIn>btU«lkt  who  waa 
killed  near  Tudela,  in  battle  with  iba  king  of  Angon.  in 
503  (a.d.  1109-lu)  ;  Abdu-l-mahk  Abd  Merakn,  auroamed 
Uiiiudu-d-dauluh  (i!i<  i  ULmn  of  the  atate),  under  whose 
roign  lAO.  lUtttl  Alfuiiso  1.  of  Aragon  made  himself  roaster 
of  Saraifosaa,  after  a  siege  of  eii{ht  months;  and  lastly, 
Abmod  AUatuatanaer,  auroamed  Seyru-d-«Uulah  (the  sword 
of  the  ainlflt.  vlio,  lAor  the  Iom  of  the  capital,  roaioiained 
himself  in  a  part  of  bis  family  dominions  until  he  was  killed 
in  battle  with  the  Christians  near  the  town  of  Albecete,  in 
1145.    Under  the  Cm istians  Ara-jon  remained  ;i  !,u]i,ir.iU' 
kingdom,  until,  by  the  acceMion  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  as  the  repreaoatative  of  the  nghia  of  Ferdinand 
and  Lubella,  it  became  a  niorinoe  of  the  Spaoiab  monarDbjr. 
[Araoom.]    It  preserved  neTonlwtMB  iia  own  hwa  and 
tnast  of  it:i  antient  privileges  and  exempiions,  as  well  as  a 
part  of       liberal  luslituiions,  until  Philip  II.,  having 
taken  oflfenoe  at  the  interference  of  the  Aragonesc  in  tlie 
case  of  his  secretary  Antonio  F*rea«  marched  bis  army  into 
Saragossa,  pet  to  death  the  Jaalktia  and  several  of  the 
principal  inhabiiantih  and  lapimMaed  the  libertiea  of 
Arai^n.  [Paaas.] 

.S,iimi.>-i  j  i  .ned  celebrity  by  the  two  siege*  which  it 
sustained  diiiiuj;  the  Peninsular  war.  When  Spam  was 
overrun  by  French  troops.  Saragossa  was  one  of  the  cities 
wlioKe  inhabitant*  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  submit. 
A  Fi  cneb  Maiy  having  invented  it  in  Maf*  IMS*  ibe  people 
of  Saragomt  •ppointed  Palalbk  ibetr  eonmander,  and  pre- 
pared ibr  the  oeAnoe.  Saragom  being  an  open  city,  the 
French  had  no  difficulty  to  enaiuntrr  in  the  approach. 
They  earned  ibe  post  of  Torrero,  arid  some  other  exterior 
wmk*.  though  not  without  great  loss,  pushed  forw.ir  i  ■.bi  ir 
attacks  against  the  gates  of  £1  Poritllo  and  £1  Carmen, 
bombarded  the  city,  and  forcing  their  way  into  it  by 
the  gale  of  Sante  Eitgraeia,  at  length  nade  themaelvaa 
niaatera  of  nearljr  half  of  Saragoen.  The  Flreneb  general 
'-.'J rn m.ined  Palafox  '.'i  sui':, i.TtliT  in  rhr  fillowing  laco- 
mu.  Miuviice:  '  Heal-ijU  lei-,.  Santa  Eugracia:  Capitu- 
lation.' Palafox's  Bii-^'v-T  v.ai  equallv  laconic:  'Head- 
quarters. Saragossa  :  War  lo  the  knife.'  A  council  of  war 
was  now  summoned  by  the  Spanish  commander,  in  which 
It  was  resolved  to  defend  the  lenaioing  qnarten  of  the 
city  inch  by  inch,  and  to  retife,  in  ease  of  deibat,  aerow  the 
Ebro  into  the  su'iurin.  aficr  ficstrov in^;  thn  bridge.  The 
resolution  being  ouaaunously  ad  |  n  '  In  ;ne  inhabitants, 
the  French  were  that  very  nixht  u  iark^  l  wrh  irresistible 
fury  The  struggle  continued  for  eluvcn  days,  almost  with- 
out intermission,  until  the  French  general,  convinced  that 
ke  could  no  longer  hold  bia  pooiiion  within  the  etu,  raised 
the  sict;e.  with  ine  loaa  of  several  tbonsand  men.  To  oblain 
po&seskion  of  Saragossa  was,  o-i  Tn:«ny  accounts,  an  object 
of  great  imporiaoce  to  the  French.    Accordingly,  in  No- 


Mortiernarched  to  re  commence  thesiege.  Palafox,  having 
imprudently  sallied  out,  was  defeated  at  Tudela,  and  again 
under  the  walls  of  Saragossa,  and  the  place  waa  intaaled. 
The  Frenoh  having  speedily  earned  all  the  outworks,  a 
Airtotu  bomleidment  began,  and  almoat  hourly  rombau 
t  k  place,  in  which  the  besieged  fought  with  desperate 
vaioui.  At  leni^th.  on  iho  2;th  January,  1 809,  a  general 
a^<.aalt  was  mode,  and  the  French  esiablubed  themaelvea 
on  the  breache*,  and  thence  penetrated  into  the  citv,  wbeM 
thef  atet  with  the  most  oostinate  res4staDce--oU  nan, 
women,  and  obildren  aU  tookpavt  in  endeavouring  to  stop 
the  progresa  of  the  enemy,  not  only  street  by  street,  but 
liiii,>L'  bv  ljl:llJ:^o  am!  riiMin  by  r.'jom  were  contended  for  like 
iiiti  oui works  uf  a  lorire&i«,  and  otien  taken  and  retaken. 

I  At  last  an  epidemic  fever  broke  out  amoni^  the  besiegedt 

'  who,  after  losiajf  nearly  a  fifth  of  their  numbera.  anrren* 
dered  apen  kewwinble  twms    During  the  second  iiege  ef 

I  Sarasossa.  n  jwnng  wonnn  of  the  lower  elaaaea  diaiinguiriiad 
herself  by  bar  bsavvr^ ;  and  her  name  will  deseend  tn  poa- 
terity  as  the  'Maid  of  Suragoasa.'  Another  remarkable 
instance  of  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  people  of  Saragossa 
occurred  some  timeat^o :  —  On  the  'ind  Marcti,  I83s,  Cabunero, 
one  of  Don  Carloa's  generals*  succeeded  in  penetrating  at 
night  into  the  city,  and  taking  pomession  of  the  principal 
posts.  The  people  Mwevnr  were  not  disheartened.  With- 
out chiefs,  and  badljr  armed,  they  fell  upon  the  assailants, 
made  20UU  prisoners,  yu  1  i \pelled  the  remain  K  r  fi  .tn 
their  walls.    A  detailed  tnslory  of  the  twu  st^es  of  bara- 

gossa  by  the  French  was  published  by  Ibieca,  under  the 
tale  '  Ulsioria  de  loa  dos  Siiiosde  Zaragofa,'Burgoe» 
3  vols,  8vo. 

Saragoaia  ia  now  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name. 
It  is  also  Ibe  tee  of  an  archbishop.  The  population  is  ea- 
tiroate<l  at  50,O00.  It  is  1 milni  rintinnrtn-eaaiof  Pfedridt 
in  Sa"      N.  lat.  and  1*  4i'  VV.  lung. 

SARAISK.  [Kiasan] 

SARATCyGA  SPRINGS,  au  inoorporated  village  in  the 
atate  of  New  York  and  cuuiuy  of  Saratoga.  North  AroeHea, 
is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  in  43**  4'  N.  lat. 
and  73'  40'  W.  long..  Ifi3  miles  north  from  New  York,  30 
iiiilis  iMrih  fi,.;iii  AlbiUiv,  ;uni  1  f:i  ii]iU'>  suiiili  from  Glens 
Falls,  all  direct  distances.  This  village  derives  Us  celebritj 
from  its  mineral  springs ;  it  is  indeed  the  greet  walerinf* 
place  of  the  United  States,  aa  many  aa  lAOO  peraona  Imviiig 
been  known  to  arrive  in  a  week.  Iteonaiata  of  one  hanf 
some  broad  street  bordered  with  trees,  in  which  there  are 
many  hotels,  four  or  five  of  them.  eKpecially  the  Congress 
Hall  hotel,  being  of  the  largest  and  iii u^t  s;  li  iiil i  l  le>r np. 
tioD,  and  occupied  in  the  summer  and  autumn  by  some  of 
the  richtfst  and  moat  dislia^uu>hed  persons  in  America. 
The  settled  population  in  1830  waa  8461.  Saratoga  Spnnn 
ia  connected  with  Albany  by  two  lailraada.  tlie  llahawk 
and  Hudson  railroad,  which  extends  from  Albany  to  Sche- 
neciady.  16  mile«,  and  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  rail* 
road,  which  <mi mU  from  S<-heiiectad>  t  i  S  iratoga  Springs. 
m  miles.  BalUton  Spa,  seven  miles  south-west  from  Sara- 
toga Springs,  is  another  village  frequented  for  its  mineral 
watera.  The  environ*  of  both  plaeea  ooneiat  of  nothing  bat 
plaina  Mid  kilta  of  aand.  producing  a  aoantjr  crop  beti 


dark  pine-trees.   There  are  fourteen  springs  at  Saratoga 

Springs,  and  four  at  Ballston  Spa.  Thte  temperature  ia 
lit:, III)'  u[iifijrtii.  var)i[i>,'  f.ijrii  .j-i"  iii  [> I"  Falirenheit,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  the  dif- 
ference of  seasons.  The  waters  are  purgative  and  atiroulaot, 
and  are  ehiegy  uaeftil  in  dyspepaia,  chionie  rheamatiam,  and 
diaenaaa  of  tlw  akin.  The  Congreea  Spring  ia  tbe  one  moal 
resorted  to.  a  gallon  of  the  water  of  which  contains,  ao« 
cording  to  Ibe  analysis  of  Dr.  Steel,  the  following  ingre* 
dienie»~ 


If  oriate  of  soda*  . 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  m>gne»ia 
Gkrbottate  of  iron 


Otmju. 

471-5 
U-5 
178'476 

••168 


■  76  graini^ 

and  343  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  an  exceedingly 
large  quantity,  perhaps  greater  than  ia  coniaiiMd  in  nnj 
other  spring  yet  discovered. 

~  ;  8tnwt*a  IHrwa  Yean  in 


*  HiU  )•  fomnao  Mit.wliicti  wa*  (bramty  mppoMsl  lo  h*  •  cooipooail  of 
muriaiJc  acid  ■nd  Mida.  and  ihaiefun.  eallad  (Mnatr  •/ (rxfa  i  bni  hM  aiaw 
W  hs  »  cweymisdet  sh^rt—  sad  ifcsswwInSlssn  t 
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North  America;  Arfwedson's  United  Staiet  and  Carmtfu  ' 
tri  lh3J-3-4;  and  u  to  the  conv«:nliun  of  Saratoga,  buR- 

©OYNE.] 

fiAJiATOW,  a  govvrmnent  of  Atittio  Ruttia,  lies  b«- 
twMn  4H*  and  53*  N.  lat,  and  4i"  ««'  and  60^  SO'  E.  long. 

It  U  bounded  un  iho  north  hy  Pensa,  Simhir«k,  and  Oren- 
burg, on  the  fast  and  south  by  Asiraktiaii,  and  on  the  west 
byTambow,  V<>ri)nesh,  ami  thecouniry  of  the  Ddii  Coasaclu. 
The  northern  frontier  t»  375  mile*  in  extent,  bui  ibe  Kuuthem 
onlf  ti  miles.   The  area,  according  to  Schubert,  is  90,000 
aquare  mika;  but  Koppen,       » prabafalT«orreet» nakea 
it  73,000,  and  the  populati«n  l.M4«0M.  Tim  aofl  of  this 
government  is  very  unequal :  to  the  east  of  the  Volga,  which 
traverses  it  fiom  north  lu  •.onlh.  and  diviiles  il  into  two  nearly 
cr]ual  portions,  it  furras  an  imtnense  stoppo,  destitute  of 
wood  and  fresh  water,  and  everj  whero  exposed  to  ibe 
winds ;  on  the  west  of  the  Volga  th«  surAioa  u  undubtinjr 
and  varied  with  billi,  xm  fniilAll  ill  tho  botUmri  part,  but 
poor  and  stony  towaida  tBe  aottth.  The  ttepfw  b  fla^  ex- 
cept towards  tilt!  north,  where  the  last  branches  of  tliL' 
Obchtobci  Syrt,  a  iant;t.'  of  ftand-hills,  extend  to  the  V'o!i;a. 
In  the  western  portum    there   are   bills  of   slate  and 
limoHlone.  which  are  pretty  elevated  in  the  south,  and  ac- 
company the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  as  far  as  Zaritzyn. 
llieae  billa  aaiicml*  the  Volga  iirom  the  Dan,  wbioh  an- 
proacbM  it  near  Zaritzyn.  and  leem  to  ttrtm  an  ittTineihle 
obstacle  to  the  junction  of  those  two  rivers,  which  was  con- 
teuiplated  by  Peter  tho  Great,    The  Volga  trav«?rsus  ttic 
government  in  its  whole  leri'^th  from  north  to  sontli,  as  far 
OS  Satepla  below  Zaritxjrn,  where  it  forms  an  elbow,  and. 
running  to  the  east,  dividn  this  govorttmoni  from  that  of 
Astrakhan.  It  r««eiTM  somo  uoM  Mmm,  both  on  the 
east  and  west.  To  the  weft  of  tboYoIgn  tberevre  some 
Inbuluries  uf  thi-  lX>n,  which  rtin  from  south  to  north.  In 
the  tssuitera  part  there  ar«  DKiny  lakes,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  salt-lake  of  Elton,  on  the  south-east, 
toward*  the  frontier  of  Astrakhan.    'The  appearance  of 
this  laW  M7*  Erdownn.  'is  very  singtihr:  in  tho  hottoit 
■ea-ton  you  fancy  that  you  have  before  yon  a  sea  covered 
with  ice  and  !>now ;  so  great  is  tho  illusion  produced  by  the 
cryatallized  »alt  alon^  the  banks  and  over  the  whole  surface.' 
On  the  north  &ido  the  banks  ni>e  rapully ;  on  the  south 
access  to  it  is  easy.  The  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  tho  longest 
dianotor  being  about  11  mile*  and  the  shortest  nearly  9 
miles. Theaoperildal extent i*  4ft,A00  English  acrc^.  It  yields 
annually  10  million  poods  (360  million  pounds),  producing, 
when  refined,  at  least  100,000  tons  of  pure  salt,  in  collect- 
ing vvhuli  1  D.OOO  workmen  are  einplovi-d.    There  are  some 
other  less  cousiderable  salt  lakes.  Thu  cUraate  is  temperate, 
the  air  dry  nnd  healthy.   Tlie  mean  summer  heat  is  64*^. 
and  the  CBoan  winter  cold  23";  the  creatett  eoM  is 
—17*  and  the  graoteat  heat  4>97*  of  rarenheit*a  ther- 
mometer.  Violent  whirlwinds  are  frequ<nt.    Tho  steppe 
beyond  tho  Volga  serves  only  for  pastura);e.  and  it  is  only 
alonjr  the  bank'>  that  wc  meet  with  a  Iiitle  cultivation.  To 
the  west  of  the  Volga,  on  the  contrary,  agriculture  is  the 
ehief  occupation  of  the  inhabitant*;  end  in  the  north-we.«t 
part  the  toil  ta  ao  rieb  a*  to  need  no  manure.    A  harvest 
which  doee  not  yield  8ve>Aild  is  conatderad  to  be  a  bad  one. 
The  kinfl  of  grain  most  cultivated  is  rye ;  then  wheat  and 
oats,  BH  \\v\l  as  millet  and  peas,  flax  and  hemp.  The  foreign 
colonists  have  ii)tro<lured  liie  cultivation  of  tobacco,  hops, 
and  madder.    Tho  lohabilunts  cullivaie  melons  (especially 
water-melons),  fruit-tree^  and  even  vines  about  Sarepta, 
end  mnlbeiTj-treee  at  Snratow.  The  forests,  which  are 
ehtefly  to  the  north-west,  ooftsisC  of  oabsb  pinee,  maples,  and 
poid  irs,  lint  though  pretty  extensive,  they  do  not  suffice  for 
thu  -jciieral  consumption.   The  breeding  of  cattle  is,  next  to 
a^i K'l.liuro,  the  ihier  ocrupatiun  til'  the  inhabitant'*;  the 
bruc<i  uf  fthcep,  which  yield  coaiati  wool,  has  been  improved 
by  tho  importation  of  merinos.     The  Tartars  keep  a  great 
quantity  of  bees.   Game  is  still  abundant  in  the  north-west 
perls.  The  fisheries  on  the  Volga  not  only  supply  the  home 
consumption,  but  fiuni-h  a  large  sttri  lus  for  exportation. 
The  minerals  are  salt.  niilUtone!>,  and  &  lutiu  iron. 

Tlie  population  uf  this  j;oM  inioeut  is  composed  cf  Rus- 
sians, T^irtars,  Cossacks,  and  other  tribes,  besides  a  great 
number  of  foreign  eolomsts.  At  the  accession  of  Catherine 
II..  the  population  was  extremely  scanty,  and  that  sovereign, 
wishing  to  introduce  ai^eultureand  emlnation.  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  mciins  <>t'  nrcompUfthine  this  object.  .\s  ii ) 
Rus.aiau  province  was  suSici«nil^  peopled  tu  spare  any  pari 
Of  ita  inbabitantai  the  empieai  mvitod  foreign  eekmistB  to 


-fttlcin  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  w1r>Ti  ware  allott^f 
to  them  with  very  great  priviiegwB.    Mari>  Swiss  and  Ger- 
mans came  to  Saratow,  where  they  were  joined  bv  sane 
French  and 8wedisb  families ;  the  whole  number  was  neart; 
10,000.  They  were  leeeived  at  flnt  ia  16  large  barrt^ 
neor  the  town,  and  afterward*  bouses  were  built  for  tbea 
on  the  land  assigned  to  them ;  the  empress  presented  tfam 
with  the  utensils,   flock*,  draU|K*ht-catile.  m  !  -ee<i  corn, 
and  provisions  for  their  subsistence  for  a  ounsiderable  time; 
she  alio  flsempted  them  for  ten  years  from  all  taxes.  Thus 
they  aeon  prospered,  and  gradually  founded  104  villagai, 
some  of  wbieb  ere  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vein,  near  the 
river,  or  at  the  mouth  of  its  tributaries.    Most  of  tbem  how- 
ever are  on  the  right  bank  between  Volgsk  and  Kamy- 
schinst,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Medweditza  and  of  liie 
Ilawlia,  which  fall  into  the  Don.    The  names  of  t>ai«u?%, 
Schaffbausen,  Ziirioh,  Claris,  Lucerne,  Unterwalden.  &c., 
which  are  given  to  these  villages,  indicate  the  original  ooon- 
try  of  the  fbonders.    lieventy-three  of  these  eolonies  have 
Protestant  churchc«i :  in  most  of  the  otbern  the  people  fro- 
fess  tiie  Roman  Catholic  religion.     The  little  town  of 
Sarepta  was  founded  by  tht  lunfini  brMhlBQ*  vho  Oie 
Still  Its  only  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  1836  thepopolatioD  of  these  colonieesiBOunled 
to  109.79^  and  it  appMrt  to  be  rapidly  inoreoeiog,  fat  is 
Itiat  lameyear  there  were  6SS0  birlba,  and  only  St 08  death*. 
Yet  still  the  government  is  very  thinly  peoi>leid.  there  Urrg 
only  214  inhabitants  to  a  sr]iiaro  mile.   The  emperor  tm 
i  tlierefare  resolved,  by  a  decree  issued  in  March  this  year 
I  ( 184 1 ).  to  remove  from  the  crown  lands  in  the  belter  peopled 
i  ^'ovcrnmunti  many  thousand  peasants  to  those  of  Saratov, 
Orenburir,  and  Ekatennoslaf,.  many  of  wboat  will  doubllea 
regret  leaving  their  homes,  but  will  beindemnffled  by  lb* 
superior  advuntnij;es  ihey  will  find  in  lln-ir  new  country. 

SaR.\TOW,  ihe  cauital.  is  sitii:iteil  on  the  right  bank  uf 
the  Volga,  in  ST  .31'  N.  lat  and  46"  E.  lont:.,  man  arid  and 
barren  valley,  between  the  river  and  a  range  of  pretty  high 
ealeareous  mountains  The  town,  which  is  neither  baod- 
aoroe  nor  regular,  i*  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towm; 
it  was  bnilt  on  its  present  site  in  1666.  and  has  been  fie- 
quently  ruvnjed  by  fire.  In  the  year  18 11,  I  700  housei 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  erpatei  part  of  the  city  is  budt 
of  wood,  there  being  at  present  only  360  houses  of  stone  <<r 
brick,  and  2874  of  wood.  Some  of  the  former  are  very 
handsomoi  and  there  are  7  stone  and  several  wooden 
churches,  2  convents,  and  a  very  large  market-plaee  or 
bazaar.  There  is  likewise  a  gymnasium  and  a  botanic 
garden.  Saratow  is  tlie  scat  of  n  consi>tory  for  the  Pro- 
testant communities  (except  ihe  Muravians  at  Sareptaj  ib 
the  i;overnmenis  of  Saratow,  Astrakhan,  Voronesh,  Ta!3- 
bow,  RiHsan,  Pensnt  Simbirskt  Kaseo.  Orenburg,  and  Perm, 
amounting  to  above  800,000  aools,  most  of  whom  are  foreiga 
colonist*.  The  inhabitants  were  officially  stated  to  be  2l.ir{ 
males  and  20,794  females.  The  increasing  population  of  the 
colonies  h'ds  had  an  influence  on  that  of  the  ch:ef  lown.wb.cii 
is  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  and  advantageous  trode. 
Volgsk,  with  8500  inhabitants,  is  a  very  pretty  town,  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  on  the  rij^t  bank  of  the  Volga, 
about  00  mOes  above  ISaretov;  it  is  inhabited  by  wealth; 
merchant-,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  neat 
town  of  Sarepta  was  founded  in  17fia.  All  tlie  streets, 
winch  are  planted  with  poplars,  tertniiiale  m  a  vc.-y  larfit 
market  place,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  which  supp:;cs 
every  hou^io  with  water.  The  Moravians  intended  at  fnt 
to  follow  agrieulture,  but  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  etepM  they 
eonid  notexerute  this  project;  they  now  have  manafwetnrei 
^  oflinun,  cloth,  tiiha(  o,  liqueurs,  &i'  ,  with  which  they  carry 
■  on  considerable  trade  with  llie  Calmnks.  .'VtnfiTi^j  tht 
public  buildmgs  there  are  three  dc-erviu^'  of  iiwUcc:  1. 
the  Asylum  of  the  Sisters,  in  wh  cii  all  the  nntsariMd 
women  reside;  2,  ibe  Asylum  of  the  Rreilnen,  for  all  the 
unmarried  young  lOMn;  and  3,  that  for  widows:  teik 
first  two  tbere  are  sobeols.  TIte  gardens  round  tliw  towa 
are  cultivated  with  extreme  care. 

(Stem  :  C;inn:ibicii :  Hor<>chelmann ;  Schnifxler.) 

S.ARCOLEI.E  ( fuim  fTiffii:.  Ilish,  and  (ci^Xrj.  a  tumor)  ii 
the  name  of  a  disease  by  which  the  testicle  becomes  altered 
trnm  its  natural  structure  and  converted  into  a  batfd  9eA- 
like  substance.  The  term  however  is  of  such  geiwtal 
port,  that  there  are  few  dtseaees  of  the  lestiele  wbieb  mw 
not  he  inclii'lcd  under  it:  ncciTdniirly  the  obler  \»  r  •  ^ 
called  all  indurations  and  enlargements  of  this  organ  9*i^f 
eBh9%  irbetbsr  they  traroef  abeaigB  or  •€  • 
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uture.  In  tncyiern  phraseology  the  term  i»  raalricted  to 
Brtain  chronie  enUrgeraenu  an<l  indurationt  of  the  body 
f  ibe  tmiis»  of  m  perfiwtl*  Uaigiwit  ebuietar.  but  ineon- 
enwnt  on  Meoont  of  thoir  riw  tnd  mright.  TImm  swell- 

igs  may  continue  for  yenrs  without  undergoing  any  Tuible 
huu(;e,  or  a  sudden  increaiiv  in  thoir  bulk  may  ariM.  and 
he  testicle  be  converted  mio  a  pnuiful,  ulcerated,  and  in- 
urable  mass  of  disease.  Sarcoct^le  may  be  diatinguiehed 
rom  liydrooelo,  tho  disease  which  moat  Mirif  VMomble*  it, 
y  it*  bantnoM.  woigbt,  and  ««nt  of  tisinpaniiMf ;  bat  oo- 
asiondily  the  two  ditemet  are  met  with  togotlrar,  and  tbit 
ompouiid  nff  rr-  fi  is  called  hydro^ian-ocele.  With  respect 
O  the  trcalmciit  of  ;iaroocele,  various  ai.d  raiher  o[i]H)siie 
emedies  have  at  timen  proved  successful.  When  ihu  cn- 
argetneat  is  accompuiued  by  pain  or  any  degree  of  intlam« 
oation,  leeches,  hot  fomentations,  and  pooltaeea  applied 
zternaUjr,  witb  tbe  administration  of  an  enetiiv  ana  tba 
.doption  (rfa  general  antiphlogistic  regimen,  would  ■•em  to 
«  indicated.  When  the  disease  is  altogether  chronic,  sti- 
Qulatin;?  lotion^s.  liniments,  or  ointmeiiib  ui:iy  applied  to 
he  swelluij?.  Iti  eiiher  case,  the  u^o  of  a  suspensory 
landage  or  bas  truss  for  the  support  of  the  part  should  not 
)e  neplectcd.  If  these  means  fail  in  arresting  the  progress 
»f  th«  diaeiM,  extirpation  of  tho  gland  mail  bo  bad  n- 
toune  to. 

SARCOIDEA,  a  group  of  Polypiaria.  ofwiilelithotype 

s  the  old  Linnsoan  genus  Alcyonium. 

On  a  general  view  of  the  xtructurcs  of  tnttrtebral  ani- 
nals,  we  perceive  in  regard  to  tbeil  dotnal  mtem  mialiont 
>f  much  importance,  coincident  witb  the  nahitfl  of  lilb  to 
•viiich  the  itidivuhials  are  destined.  Aitmng  the  aceplialoiu 
iiulluaca,  forexample,  it  isabeautifuUubjecloruivesiigatiun 
:o  examine  into  the  use  of  the  shelly  valves  which  open  and 
tUul  for  taipiralionand  motion  in  the  Cardiaceto,  which  open 
for  mpintion  ontv  in  the  oyster,  and  which  are  not  required 
lo  opLu  at  all  ill  the  same  sense  in  the  Pholadaritc.  Com- 
^tyjiiii:  with  tlieso  1a!>t  the  Tunicate,  we  pass  gradually  doan 
to  the  Ascidioid  Pi)l> plana,  and  thus  oocoiue  funiiliariged 
with  the  Ciliary  nioveraeuts  and  aquiferous  tubes  uf  tbe 
different  groups  of  polypi. 

Tbe  Nlatioo  of  the  bard  parti  associated  witb  tbe  retractile 
substance  of  polypi  to  the  way  of  life  of  these  animals,  is 
pruliab'y  in  reality  quite  as  close  and  important  ns  arm  ng  the 
ini  llusca,  but  it  is  not  obvujus.  Iiiltie  sIon\'  riidiiiled  plate 
of  I''uiig;a,  llie  sli>ny  uHeriial  ram  ive  axis  of  Girallium,  tbe 
bail  biunv  and  balf-boruy  axis  of  Isia,  the  wholly  homy 
a:iis  of  Antipaihes.  and  the  fibrous  skeletons  of  Aleyonium 
and  Spoogts,  we  see  in  general  terou  tbe  use  of  these  parts 
aa  MupporU  ('  fblera')  to  the  more  aetiTe  and  animated 
parts,  affording  the  requisite  attachments,  and  prrmitling 
the  uisuuipliuU  uf  suitable  gent-jal  snajies.  Though  insu- 
lated in  some  degree  from  the  8oi\  animal  ]nirts,  they  are 
perhaps  not  to  be  viewed  as  merely  inorganic  or  even  extra- 
TBsouIur  parts,  any  moie  thao  the  mod  of  a  dicotyledonous 
tree,  wbieb  no  longer  servoe  toeenvsr  in  a  healthy  oondi- 
tioii  the  flaids  whieb  are  eireulated  through  it 

These  considerations  give  in.ire  importance  to  the  classi- 
ticatiuos  of  Polypiaria  from  tlie  siotn.  liuriiy,  tlesliy,  or 
gelatinous  character  of  their  mass,  than  miglil  at  fu  st  sight 
appear.  In  the  Sarcoid  (or  sarcinoid,  or  carnoito)  Polypi- 
ana  wo  may  imagine  the  distinct  collected  axis  of  Corallium 
or  Pcnnatula  to  be  ramified  and  reticulated,  and  so  involved 
(eropdi^)  in  the  more  active  gelatinous  mass,  as  to  lose  its 
disiinctivo  character;  we  have  then  the  ahyonium.  One 
step  further,  let  this  expanded  reticulation  of  fibres  acquire 
somewhat  more  of  rigidity,  and  the  gelatinous  mass,  siiU 
united  with  It,  beeome  apolypiferoua  (aa  a  plant  may  be 
supposed  to  beeome  llowwoesK  and  we  have  the  t>ponffe, 
perhaps  the  last,  and  yot  not  really  doubtful  term  in  the 
descending  series  of  radiated  inverlebral  life. 

Lamuumux  employs  the  title  Polypiana  SarcoTdea  for 
xi)  of  his  throe  great  divisions  of  Pulypiwa  (ld'21).  Tbe 
1  rangemcnt  stands  thus : — 

fiiv.  1.  Supports  flexible  or  not  entirely  stony. 
S.      n     entirely  stony,  and  not  flexible. 
&       „      fleshy,  more  or  lessilfilabk^aod  without 
central  axis. 

This  division  tocludea  three  orders,  viz.: — 

Alcytmiee,  in  which  are  eight  genera,  vis.  Alcyonium, 
Lobularia,  Ammolbca,  Xeaia,  Anunlla,  Alqrooidia,  Aley- 
onella,  Hallinrboe. 

Mi/dinue  (belonging  to  Janbiate|. 

JefMMrAr,  in  vhioh  am  ieten  gum  vit.  Ch«»sndo- 


Eora,  Hypalimus,  Lyractona,  Pelagta,  Monthvaliia,  laaure, 
erea.  (These  arc  fossil  groups.) 
Tbisqwtem  is  mainly  based  on  tbe  pceviotis  labours  of 
Lanvek  (1616).  who  placed  Alcyoniiun  in  his  group  of 
Polypicrs  cmpntf?,  but  gave,  after  Savij^ny  fto  whom  ^ 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  uf  these  animals),  in  his  group 
of  Poiypiers  luhiflni,  the  genera  Antbelia,  Xeniit  Ammop 
thea,  Ljbiilana. 

Blainvilie  (1834)  includes  in  his  Sareim'idea,  the  fourth  , 
Ikmtly  of  Zoophytaria.  the  Aleyonoid  types  of  oraanixatioD, 
and  notices  eleven  genera,  vis.  Briaream,  Lobularia.  Am- 
mothea,  Xen:a.  Nepthya,  Anlhelia,  .Mcyonium,  Cydoniura. 
Pulmoiielluin,  Mas-ai  aim, Cliona;  but  remarks  that  several 
of  them  are  of  small  imporiaiu  e. 

In  Dr.  Jahiisiou's  very  commendable  arrangement  (JBrt- 
tiih  Zoovhytet.  p.  7b,  76.  1838)  the  Ale]fonid»  form  a  ftr 
mihr  of  Asteroid  Polypiaria. 

From  Blainvitle  we  take  the  ftnowing  cbarseters  of  the 
family  and  the  genera  :— 

Family,  SarcoTdea  or  SarcinoVdea. 

Animals  polypiform,  with  (mostly)  eight  pinnated  tenia* 
cula,  more  or  less  imineised.  and  rendered  un  the  surface  of 
a  common  polymorphous,  irregular,  ile«hy,  adherent  mass; 
tlie is  composed  of  one  (suberif  rm)  substance,  and 
&u|)]>oruMi  by  (calcareous)  aciculo;.  (Tiie  anitaals  much  re- 
setnhle  those  of  Pennatula.) 

N.R  All  tbe  genera  have  eight  pinnated  tentaeukt  exeept 
when  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 

Genus  Briareum,  BlainviUe. 

Animal*  thick,  issoing  from  prominences  irregularly 
scattered  on  the  pefy|Mmin,  which  m  widely-  atiucbeX 
subramose,  externally  composed  of  a  fleshy  thick  distinct 
enpelope,  internally  compoMd  of  an  assemblage  of  closely 
fasciculated  aciculo). 

Example.— Briareum  gorgonoidcum.  (Crorgouia  Bria* 
feu»  Uau^  ChneL)  Sol.  and  KUisi  tab.  14,  flgs.  l  and  t. 

Genus  Lobularia. 

Animals  entirely  retnictile  into  suboctanguk:  eellh, 
which  are  wattcred  on  i:  i  n  ,^  1  are  especially  more 
numerous  on  the  digitated  extremities  thereof:  mau  more 
erlees'pediccllatcd  and  widely  attecho. 

ExBinpl&— Lobularia  digitata.  (Alqrmiium  nMausdift- 
bob.)  C»n»MB  on  the  English  eoasts.  Dr.  Jolnelon  re- 
tains fir  Ulis  group  tbe  name  Alcyonium. 

Genus  Ammothea,  Savigny. 

AmmaU  rather  short,  not  retractile,  scattered,  and  m»> 
merous  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  short  crowded  divisions 
of  a  common  plant-like  attached  mau.  (The  nonretractility 
of  the  Polypi  is  the  mam  character.) 

Example.— 'Ammothea  virescens.   Red  Sea. 

Genus  Xenia,  Savigny. 

Pinni:^;-.  i)f  tlie  ti;n:arnl;i  in  nei'vrul  rows  ;  tentacola 
not  retractile  at  thu  Uaao :  atuuuUs  collected  at  the  extremi- 
ties uf  ihoii^pbed  naifieatioaa  Ikon  a  membnmwMH 
base. 

KxamplevXenia  nmbellata,  Satignif,  fted  Sea. 

Genus  Nepthya,  Savignt/.  « 

Animal*  not  retractile,  prommuut  ou  the  surface  of  many 
hook.*fliraod  spuuiiferous  lobes,  supported  on  podieka 
from  a  common  enlarged  baseofattaebment. 

Rxamplfl^— Nepthya  SavignU  (iHaioTilU'a  < Aotiaologi«; 
pi.  88,  flg;  <0  '  Xg7P'- 

Genus  Anlholia* 

Animal*  haff-retractile  and  prominent  OD  OwiiNMlt)  llw 
surface  of  a  eru*t\form  attached  moit. 

Example. — Anlhelia  glauca,  Savigny.   Red  Sea. 

Genus  Alcyonium,  Flemitig.  (Adopted  by  BlainviUe.) 

Circle  of  teutacula  complete:  fleshy  bases  arborescent, 
inverting  or  adnaie,  and  ngubtily  eoveted  with  pdypUe- 
rous  papilln. 

According  to  LataourottX  and  Fleming.  Alcyonium  gtla- 
tinosum  (Alcyonidium.  Lam.)  hit  !2,  A.  birsutum  1»  to 
20,  and  A-  echinaium  12  timj  k  icntaeula.  They  cannot 
therefore  even  belong  to  this  family.  The  old  genus  Alcyo 
nium  is  in  fact  lost  in  tbe  modern  dtvisioos,  or  applied  to 
forma  and  Mruotnres  materiaUy  different. 

Genus  Cv'l  ijiluni.  Jttmemn. 
Animal*  with  an  on&ce  at  the  ba»e  of  each  of  the  tenta- 
cula,  and  rettoetile  into  stelliform  cells  scattered  in  the 
ittrfiwe  of  the  moM*  whieb  ia  ajtuunaUy  eomeeonsi  intac* 
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oalty  fleshy,  and  oontaini  numerous  stiff  ipiculflB  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface. 

Example. — Cydonium  MuUeri  ;  Alcyonium  cydonium. 
(Miiller,  Zool.  Dan.,  tab.  81,  fig*.  3.  4,  d.)  North  Sea. 

Genus  Pulmonellum,  BlainvilU. 
Animalt  fusiform,  with  fix  timple  ttntacula  immersed 
in  six  dentate  cells,  on  the  surface  of  a  spheroidal  lobed 
adherent  matt,  which  is  oomiKMod  of  a  fleshy  subsitance 
and  spiculo!. 

Example  — Pulmonellum  ficus.  Ellis,  ' Corall.,' tab.  17, 
f.  b,  B,  c.  D. 

(EhrenberR  properly  doubts  the  propriety  of  this  being 
retained  in  the  family  at  all.) 

Genus  Mauarium,  Blainville  (part  of  Sympodium, 
Ekrenberg.) 

Animalt  contained  in  five-rayed  cells,  on  the  surface  of 
an  amorphous  spongoid  mass.  (According  to  Ehrenberg  the 
poUpi  are  really  octnleniaculatc.) 

Example. — Massarium  maitsa.  (Miiller's  Zoologia  Da- 
nica,  pi.  81,  figs.  1,  2.)    North  Sea. 

Genus  Cliona,  Grant. 

Animalt  cylindric,  slender,  transparent,  with  8  timnle 
tenlaciila,  conlained  in  papilloso-tubular  cells ;  matt  &*^oy, 
apiculit'eroua,  anastomosed. 

Example.— Cliona  oelata.  Grant.  English  Channel  and 
North  Sea. 

On  reviewing  this  series  of  genera  it  is  very  apparent 
that  the  group  is  not  by  any  means  completely  defined  or 
satisfactorily  divided.  If  the  tentacula  may  be  pinnated,  or 
airople,  and  from  6  to  20  in  number,  and  the  substance 
transparent  or  coriaceous,  gelatmous,  or  fibrous,  the  famdy 
is  not  properly  characterized. 

MoKt  of  the  foisil  species  from  the  chalk  and  oolites,  often 
referred  to  Alryono'idea,  are  more  probably  of  the  spongoid 
type — the  Amorphozoaria  of  Blainville. 

S.\RCO'MA  in  a  morbid  tumour  whose  tissue  is  fleshy 
and  moderatel>  firm.  Several  species  of  sarcoma  were  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  '  Classification  of  Tumours,' 
iiurb  as  the  common  vascular  sarcoma,  the  adipose  or  fatty 
kind,  ihe  pancreatic,  the  mammary,  &c.  Some  of  these 
•till  retain  the  same  names,  but  :n  general  the  term  sar- 
coma  Uvm  no  other  meanini;  in  surgical  works  than  the  in- 
definite one  already  K'^'cn,  and  includes  all  llesliy  lumours 
that  are  not  cancerous,  or  medullary,  or  melanotic.  [Tu- 
mour.] 

SARCCPHAGUS  (from  a  Greek  word.  aapKo^ayot, 
trhich  liieially  signifies  Jle^h- eater),  the  name  [then  to  the 
Egyptian  stone  rofliiis.  It  is  not  known  when  this  strange 
term  was  first  applied  to  them,  nor  why.  These  coffins  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  a  case  formed  of  one  piece,  and  onen  at  the 
top,  in  which  the  mummy  was  to  be  deposited,  and  a  lid  to 
cover  the  opening.  As  these  sarcophagi  are  generally  of 
hard  sione.  and  oHen  extremely  hard,  the  working  of  them 
must  have  been  very  expensive,  and  they  could  only  have 
been  made  for  kings  and  very  rich  persons.  There  are 
several  fine  specimens  in  the  British  Museum :  one,  which  was 
brought  from  Alexandria  after  the  capture  of  that  city  from 
the  French,  is  prubably  unequalled  by  any  other  yet  dis- 
covered. It  was  found  by  the  French  in  the  court  of  a 
mosque  of  St.  Alhanasius  at  Alexandria,  under  a  small 
building,  where  it  was  a  sort  of  object  of  adoration  to  the 
Mussulmans,  who  however  had  drilled  two  large  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  it  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  reservoir  of  water  or 
a  bath.  The  material  is  a  sort  of  breccia,  similar  to  the 
Italian  breccia  verde.  and  is  composed  of  rounded  fragments 
of  granite  and  |>orphyry  set  in  a  basis  of  deep  green  rock. 
The  porphyry  is  of  the  roost  brilliant  and  varied  colours. 
Though  the  stone  is  excessively  hard  and  diflicult  to  work, 
more  than  a  hundred  square  feet  of  its  surface  have  been 
sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  of  the  most  delicate  work- 
manship, and  HO  small  that  sometimci  ten  or  twelve  are  in- 
cludeil  in  a  square  inch.  The  number  of  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters is  said  tn  exceed  21,700.  The  sarcophagus  is 
rounded  at  the  head  and  ttat  at  the  feet,  the  rest  of  it  being 
like  a  large  box.  It  is  about  10  feet  3  inches  long.  4  feet  2 
inches  wide  at  the  feet,  6  feet  4  inches  wide  at  the  head,  and 
3  feet  9  inches  in  depth.  The  thickness,  measured  across 
the  flat  rim  on  the  top,  varies  from  about  9  to  10  inches.  It 
is  sculptured  both  within  and  wrthout  with  various  figures 
of  men  and  animals,  many  of  the  animal  forms  being  of  the 
most  easy  and  correct  outline.  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  a  disser- 
tation to  prove  that  this  sarcophagus  was  the  one  in  which 


the  embalmed  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  placed;  but 
from  a  consideration  of  the  chief  facta  of  his  funeral  scd 
other  circumstances,  it  is  almost  demonstrable  tnat  the  ur- 
cophagus  was  not  made  fur  him,  and  it  is  indeed  improbaiM 
that  his  body  was  ever  placed  in  it. 

Another  very  largo  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  appean 
to  be  made  of  a  speciespf  black  basalt,  or  perhaps  a  brercii. 
It  has  some  sculptures  upon  it,  which  have  been  called 
volutes,  but  to  which  in  reality  they  have  little  re*emblanc« 
The  intaglios  upon  it  are  less  numerous  than  on  the  former 
but  many  of  them  are  of  a  larger  size. 

There  is  one,  bIm)  in  the  Museum,  which  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Egyptian  workmanship.  It  is  made  of  a  ver; 
compact  black  stone.  Though  it  diflers  very  little  in  ge- 
neral form  from  the  other  sarcophagi,  it  is  so  made  as  to  be 
in  fact  a  mummy-case  of  stone  instead  of  wood,  sculp- 
tured inside  so  as  to  give  room  fur  the  round  parts  of  ibc 
body  and  the  projecting  part  that  indicates  the  feet.  It  wu 
probably  intended  to  be  placed  erect  like  the  other  mummy 
cases. 

A  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  arragonite  was  discovered  by 
Belzoni  in  the  great  tomb  which  he  opened  at  Thebes.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  white  alabaster,  and  is  tran&luoeot 
when  a  candle  is  placed  in  it.  It  is  sculptured  within  and 
without  with  figures  not  more  than  two  inches  high.  Il  is 
9  feet  5  inches  long,  3  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  2  inchet 
thick.  This  unique  specimen  was  bought  by  Sir  John 
Soane  from  Mr.  Salt. 

The  two  sarcophagi  found  in  the  two  great  pyramids  of 
Jizeh  aie  of  white  granite.  There  are  no  hieroglyphics 
sculptured  on  either  of  them. 

For  further  information  see  the  Library  nf  EnUrtatff 
ing  Knowledge,  '  Egyptian  Antiquities.'  from  which  tha 
notice  has  been  abridged. 

SARCO'PHILUS,  the  name  by  which  M.  F.  Cuvier 
designates  a  genus  uf  Martupialia,  founded  on  Dutyurni 
urtinut,  Aucl.,  Didelphyt  urtina,  Harris,  upon  e»!>ential 
characters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  M  F.  Cuvier.  well  dis- 
tinguish it.  and  for  some  of  which  he  acknowledges  that  be 
IS  indelited  to  Professor  Owen,  who  communicated  to  hm 
a  skull  of  the  animal. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  states  that  Sarcophilut  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Thyladni  than  to  the  Datyuri,  but  that  it  is  ver; 
different  t'lom  either.  The,«e  differences  arc  well  pointed 
out  in  the  last  part  of  his  '  Hisioire  Naturelle  des  Mammi- 
rircs,'  where  a  very  good  figure  of  the  animal  is  given. 
That  by  Harris,  in  'Linn.  Trans.,'  from  which  the  cut 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  animal,  in  the  article  Maut^ 
PiALiA  [vol  XIV.,  p.  436],  is  taken,  docs  not  convey  a  satis- 
factory idea  of  the  form  which  we  have  seen  alive  in  tbii 
country,  and  which  is  well  represented  in  M.  Cuner'i 
figures,  of  which  the  subjoined  cuts  are  copies. 
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Head  of  Sanophiln*  untaui.  (F.  Co*.) 


8«Trophllns  araoo*.   (F.  Cuv.J 


SARCORAMPHUS.   [Condor;  VuLTcnuocJ 
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SARDANAPAl^US  U  the  name  by  which  the  Greek 
•ad  Rooitii  vritMf*  dewgnftle  Ui«  bat  king  otAmma.  H« 
HM  a  weoldiy  moA  poirarfbl  long,  tnd  b  Mid  to  nav*  ImOt 

two  towns,  Am  hialo  and  Tarsus,  in  one  day.  (Steph.  Byi., 
t\  'Ajx^^n',  Suidas,  v.  'SapcavuiraXoc  coinp.  Hurod.,  ii. 
160.)  But  be  was  a  man  of  voluptuous  habits,  and  spent 
his  life  in  hm  palace  at  Ninut  or  Ninivc,  »uiToundea  by 
women.  The  oqIj  •fwl  of  his  life  in  which  1m  ii  uiA  to 
have  toted  liko  A  nu  «aoabo  tb«  bat.  Tbo  Mmmon  ao« 
«oaiit  of  the  node  In  whieh  1m  ended  hn  lif^  at  tbo  line 
^^•ben  his  kin^;  !  m  fell  into  the  handn  of  the  Medes,  is  giTen 
by  Diodarus  ^iculus  fii.  24-*27)  und  Juslm  U.  3).  Arbaoes, 
uho  was  \n%  saiiap  in  Media,  one  day  with  great  difficulty 
obtained  odtuis^iuii  to  his  maaler,  aud  to  bis  aatoniabmeot 
i  Hind  him  engaged  in  his  usual  unmanly  occupationaamoBg 
Lia  oQDoitbiQoa.  Filled  with  indigoatioo.  Acbaeot  on  his 
rolurn  declared  to  hb  frbnds  that  he  eoold  no  longer  obey 
such  a  king.  A  rs  nspiracy  wns  f  rmwd,  and  Arbaces.  w  ith 
bis  iVIcdcs,  joined  by  Belobys.  u  IJabyionian  priest  (probably 
n  ChaldaeauX  marched  a^uinst  Ninnc  (cump.  Ilerod.,  i.  1)5). 
Sardanapalus  at  first  endeavoured  to  cunc'eal  himself;  ao- 
omding  to  others,  he  marched  out  to  meet  the  rohcl^  and 
vat  wccetiful  in  ihioo  battba;  and  tboo*  thinking  Itiaiolf 
aaf^  he  gave  hiniaeir  vp  to  hb  asoal  pbasarea,  and  pepared 
a  t»rand  feast  for  his  army.  Arbaces  however  in  the  mean 
iiiuo  8urprise<l  the  king's  camp,  route<l  tho  enemy,  and 
drove  the  kina;  Milli  a  few  followers  back  to  his  capital, 
ileru  Sardanapalus  maintained  himself  for  two  years,  though 
deserted  by  all  tba  praviuces,  and  when  at  last  he  saw  that 
furtbar  miitaaeo  via  naaim^  b«  aaiued  a  iqrn  to  bo  nnad 
nn  whieh  he  hornt  himaalf  wHh  all  hb  tratatireH  and  hb 
udmen.  Asi^yria  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mcdcs, 
v\  Iio  united  it  with  Modia.  The  time  of  this  event  is  unccr- 
laiii ;  bume  suppose  that  it  took  place  about  880,  some  agam 
place  It  in  Itie  year  717,  and  others  in  606  B.c.  The  name 
jf  King  Sardanapalu«,  both  in  antbnl  and  in  modern  times, 
has  boon  utod  proverbially  to  expraii  tho  bjghctt  degtae  of 
voluptnousneM  and  effeminacy. 

SARDEGNA.  SARDINIA,  a  large  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  situated  between  38"  52'  and  41'  17'  N.  lot. 
from  Cape  Spariivonlo,  the  most  southern  point,  to  Cape 
Longosardti  on  tlie  nortbi  and  botweeo  8**  4'  and  9*  50'  E.  long, 
from  Cape  Caccia  near  AlgbMD»  the  most  western  point,  to 
:  *jpe  Coroino  on  the  oastom  ooast.  Its  £arm  is  a  parallelo- 
,'ram  140  nautical  miles  inUmgth,  with  an  average  breadth 
)f  CO  miles,  leaving  out  the  projections.  Th  -  m  i  is  a  intie 
ari^er  thnn  that  ot  Sicily,  according  to  the  adiuuasurement 
;f  Captain  Smyth,  aud  so  it  was  considered  by  Scylax,  who 
places  Sardinia  before  Sicily  in  point  of  sise.  (Cluvenus, 
SarOma  Antiqua.)  The  eastern  shore  of  Saidinia  faces  the 
:oasts  of  Rome  and  Naples,  the  north  oastern  point  of  tho 
island,  near  Terranova,  being  about  150  miles  west  by  south 
)f  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  and  Cape  Gul)  i  ,  it  the 
touth-eastern  extremity,  being  about  300  nailer  west  of  the 
■oast  of  Cukbria.  Cape  Spartivento,  the  most  southern 
point  of  Sardinia,  is  about  120  miles  north  of  CapeSerrat 
)n  the  coast  of  Tunis;  and  Cape  Carbonaro,  tho aouth-east 
xiint,  is  170  miles  from  Trapani  on  the  north-wost  coast  of 
Sicily.  Towards  the  north,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits 
T  Hunifacio,  which  divide  Sardinia  from  Corsica,  is  about 
line  tuiles  across;  to  the  wei>tward.  Port  Malion  in  the 
island  of  Minorca  is  about  200  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Maonu  near  Oristano  on  tho  west  ooast  of  Sardinia;  and 
the  islands  of  Hyeres  on  tho  ooast  of  Flmfonce  are  about 
1 80  miles  from  Asiiiara  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Sar- 
iinia.  The  situation  of  Sardinia  is  therefore  central  with 
rt^ard  to  Italy,  Sicily,  Barbary,  France,  and  Spain.  Tl.e 
island  contains  excellent  harbours;  S.  Pietro  aud  Porto 
Contc  on  the  western  coast,  the  roadsteads  of  Maddalena 
on  the  northern  and  ToRanova  on  the  eastern,  besides  the 
spacious  bavs  of  CagUari.  PUfaaa»  Oristano.  and  Algbero, 
and  the  roadsteads  of  Vignola,  Toftoli«  and  Porto  Torres. 

A  chain  of  primitive  mountains  runs  from  north  to  south 
along  the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  island,  occupying  about 
one-third  of  its  surface,  and  forming  tlie  wild  districts  of 
Galluia.  Ogliastra,  Barbargia,  Sarabus,  and  Budui:  this 
raogaoonsbta  of  granite  and  schistus,  with  large  masses  of 
(juartt*  nriea.  and  felspar.  Few  of  the  summits  exceed 
.311(10  foot,  except  the  peak  of  Limbarra  in  tbe  Gallura, 
which  is  3686  feet  high,  and  the  group  called  Gennrgcntu, 
\vhich  is  near  tbe  centre  of  the  island,  and  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  5276  feet.  Westoftbb  higUand  region, and  along 
UMOMtial  length  of  tbe  Uaadr  thai*  b  a  mmommod  «r  ina 
P.O,  Now  1884. 


plains  luteraeoted  by  ranges  of  smaller  hllbi  Mid  stretehtag 
usomoplaoea  as  far  at  &  vettam  eaaati  ineh  a*  at  Oito- 
tano  and  AU[hero.  The  ronalnhigpartof  Iho  wottem  eoort 

is  occupied  by  several  unconnectea  raountain-group"^,  s  irao 
primitive,  some  secondary,  and  others  of  volcanic  formation, 
jutting  out  in  numerous  and  pictuiu  juu  headlands,  and 
giving  to  that  part  of  the  island  a  m  1 1  varied  and  pleas- 
ing aspect  than  the  ahmpt  and  u  cu  lound  eastern  coait 
At  tho  aouth>««ttani  atremity  of  the  bland  an  tlM  menii* 
tains  of  SoMs.  eontbting  of  gnnito  and  prinitiro  limo- 

stone,  separnti  d  froni  tbe  eastern  chain  by  thr  Crirniiidano, 
or  wide  plauj  which  spreads  north  of  Cagiiait  towards 
Oristano.  North  of  the  Sulcis,  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  romantic  valley  of  Iglesias,  are  the  mountains  of  Mur- 
giani  and  Arcuentu,  which  rise  along  the  western  coast,  and 
the  latter  of  which  atuins  tha  height  of  SS1»  feet.  North 
of  those  lies  tho  deep  gidf  of  Orbttno.  and  east  of  it  b  a 
grcnt  plain,  through  which  flows  the  Tirsi,  the  principal 
i  i .  e;  of  Sardinia,  North  of  this  plain,  and  near  the  western 
ooast,  is  the  group  of  Monte  Femi.  which  rises  'J'SG  feet 
about  tbe  sea;  and  farther  nortii  towards  Alghero  is  Monte 
Minerva,  2400  feet  bi^  A  succession  of  highland^  Partly 
of  volcanic  formation,  aisMnda  north  «f  the  basin  of  tho 
tirsi,  and  quite  acrgsi  the  hloadth  of  tlia  island,  through  the 
district  jf  c;,  reano,  and  joins  the  mountains  cf  G,illi;rn  on 
the  eastt'iu  u.iast.  This  range  divides  tbe  northwest  part  of 
the  island  from  the  remaiiuler.  At  the  northern  base  of  it 
is  theextensive  plain  called  ('nmpo  d'Ozieri,  andCampo  di 
Giavesu,  through  which  uic  nvcr  Coguinos  flows  to  tl»s 
northward.  This  plain  b  beuttdad  on  tbe  n<»th-««Bt  hy  a 
billy  tract,  mostly  of  voleanie  fbrmation,  one  point  of  which, 
whereupon  stands  the  town  of  Osilo,  is  2U00  feet  high. 
West  of  this  billy  tract  is  the  plain  of  Sosaari.  extending 
from  the  northern  OOMM  atFKtolVWMBMlllOWMloni  MO 
towards  Alghero. 

North-west  of  tho  plain  (tf  Sassari  is  the  moanlaiMNis 
peninsula  of  Nurra,  which  stretches  out  into  tbe  sea,  tor* 
minating  in  three  abrupt  headbnds.  Cape  Caccia  to  tho 
south,  above  500  feet  high.  Cape  Argentnr  j  tu  the  west, 
and  Cape  Falcon,  the  Gordttanura  Promoutonum  of  Ptolemy, 
to  iho  north.  A  narrow  and  shallow  strait,  lined  with  sharp 
rocks,  runs  between  this  cape  and  the  island  of  Asinara,  tho 
ancient  'Herculis  Insula,' a  mountainous  island  of  a  long 
irregular  shape,  indented  by  several  gulfs  and  coves,  and 
having  nfarly  thirty  miles  of  coast-line  to  a  comparatively 
small  surface.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  few  shepherds  and 
farmers.  The  north  and  west  coasts  of  Asinara  are  very 
steep,  Mont  Scommunica,  the  prmcipal  elevation,  being 
1500  fiset  above  tho  sea.  Tbe  whole  peninsula  of  Nurra  is 
covarad  with  mountains,  the  northern  parts  of  which  con- 
sut  of  great  mosses  of  granite  with  schistose  rocks,  and  the 
southern  part  bcompaot  liiaettODOwith  gypsum  and  quarts. 
The  principal  ranntts  in  thbcanga aw  ftom  1400  to  MOO 
feet  high. 

A  volcanic  district,  as  to  which  however  there  u  no 
butoriesl  record  of  its  having  been  in  a  state  of  activity,  ex« 
tends  along  tbe  centra  of  tho  isbnd,  beginning  at  Monastir, 
north  of  Cagliari.  and  running  northward  between  Nurri 
and  Sardara:  it  compreht>nds  the  towns  of  Ales,  Milis,  and 
San  Luasurgiu,  wbich  last  i  ^  lu:i  i  iu  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcana  It  then  extends  to  Bonorva  and  Queremula,  on 
tbe  border  of  the  great  northern  pbin  of  Giavesu,  where  a 
crabr  b  clearly  dittingabhabb,  which  from  ib  unhrokon 
conical  shape  and  turn  nA  ashee  bears  the  appaaianoa  o 
oomparatively  recent  actinn  ;  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  eonsuts  of  blair^v  l  iv  i,  luggcd  scorias,  obsidian, 
,in'l  iiuhirated  po»olan:i.  with  large  hills  of  por]ih}ni;c 
tufa  towards  Bonorra,  lymg  over  calcareous  rocks.  The 
volcanic  beds  extend  farther  north,  through  Codrongianus 
and  Ostio  in  tie  hilly  region  east  of  Sasnri,  where  remaina 
of  crateraoeear,  to  Castel  Sardo,  on  the  northern  coast,  wlw* 
they  form  abrupt  cliffs  300  feet  above  tbe  sea.  Tbe  town- 
wall  and  most  of  tbe  houses  of  Caasel  Sardo  are  built  of 
lava.  Tbi-  river  ("i  puinas  furma  i  n  this  side  the  geological 
boundary  betwet^n  the  pnnntive  formations  of  tbe  eastern 
country,  and  the  trapand  volcanic  producU  to  tbe  westward. 
At  Nurri,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  on  tbe  borders  of 
the  eastern  highUnds  overlooking  the  Campidano,  or  great 
plain  of  Cagliari,  ore  two  bills  csJled  '  pbs  e  ogheddu  and 
'pixz'  e  ogu  mannu,'  meanine  peaks  of  tbe  little  and  great 
eye,  which  appear  to  have  been  ignivem  jus  luuutha.  A 
volcanic  stream  has  run  from  them  over  a  calcareous  tract, 
VUdl  fatm  «n  oteralld  llinior  liUo-land  nearly  1 G  00  fat 
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•]»f«  tb«  Mt.  culled  Sa  ^{ara  a  Sen!,  from  the  nnlgh- 
bpiiriDK  Villuj^u  of  Sern.  Thi»  plain  U  oovered  with  oak, 
ilMi  aMcorU  irwn,  Hhilo  it» northern  declivity coDtaina  rich 
iMMUm.  JKortl^west  of  tJiis  plain  it  ihm  *OMra,'  or  lava 
M  of  Gflstort,  of  flimtlar  fbroMlknl,  whisli  hai  proceeded 
fioin  a  crater  nuor  ide  rown  of  Ales:  it  i:i  strewed  with 
H)a.sses  of  ijbsKhaii  ami  uachytic  and  cellulur  lava,  »o  as  to 
ie?>eiiiblc  a  city  m  rums.  At  Monnstir,  in  the  plain  north 
ot  Cat;Uui'i,  tiisre  ia  a  dialinot  double  crater  now  well 
woodeil,  and  a  new  bridge  haa  been  of  late  years  ror.structod 
tbertef  fioe  ted  Pmpt  wbich^  intb  Uw  liold  oatlioe  of  the 
neighbourlMNKl,  lendert  th*  ontnuiOD  to  tiM  lilUgc  hj  the 
new  road  very  (licturesque.  (Captain  Snjtb**  Sktloh  of 
tktt  present  State  of  Sardinia,  I82H.) 

i  ho  principal  rivers  of  Sanliiiia  are— 1,  tho  Tirsi,  tlio 
Thyrsus  of  Piolemy.  wtticli  drains  the  central  port  of  the 
ialaod:  it  xitn  near  Buduco  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gal- 
ium MOuntUMb  flows  Int  aouth  and  then  south  weet,  along 
the  bate  of  tha  Ooeeano  ridire,  passes  througb  tba  fine 
viilli  N  t  f  Ottana,  reecivintr  several  tnbutarr  aireems  from 
llie  muuninins  of  Genargoulu,  and  then  nowinif  by  For- 
dongiaaUK,  enters  the  plain  of  Oristano,  pa^siru!  n  >i  !  li  if 
that  town,  aud  then  turning  abruptly  to  ttte&uuth  enters 
tbe  aea  aftar  a  ImUMNU  course  of  between  7U  and  60  miles. 
In  rttj  drjr  aniwani  it  ia  focdable  aaar  tta  Boutb.  but  in 
vintar  it  eontainf  a  vast  naw  of  water,  and  intindolaa  con- 
si'lerablc  tracts.  Tlio  Cuf^uina*.  in  the  northern  pert  of 
tho  inland,  nse*  iii  the  volcanic  repidn  of  Bonttrva,  Hows 
northwards  through  the  jilains  of  Giovcsu  and  Orieri, 
receives  several  streami  from  ibo  highlands  ofG  M^no  and 
of  Galluru.  passes  between  Mount  Sasftu  and  the  Limbara 
ridge,  wlicn  it  asaumaa  tbe  name  of  Rio  di  Panidaa,  and 
flowing  through  a  iwinantie  nvlno  below  ttao<AHb  of  Cbatti 
Duria.  enters  a  Hue  plain  adjoining  the  sea:  it  forms  a 
Muall  lake  near  itx  in<itith.  a  few  milos  castof  Castol  Sardo. 
The  rourse  of  theCogtunns  i>  bei\Toeti  5U  and  60  miles,  and 
it  is  fordablc  near  its  mouth,  except  in  rainy  seasons.  3. 
The  FlumendoM,  the  Sceprus  of  Ptolemy,  the  principal 
atraam  of  tbo  aasicni  part  of  tbo  island,  liaaa  ia  the  naoun- 
tima  of  Cbrno  di  Bua  and  raaa  aombwafda  along  a  high 
valley  between  t!>e  ndgo  of  Gennrjijentii  nn  tlie  ^f^'it  and 
the  0|;haiiiru  tnauiitains  to  tlie  cajt,  pa<*inL;  thrmij^li  umny 
solitary  glens :  il  then  turns  east 'turd  heti»e<M)  the  nionniuiiis 
of  Sarrabus  oti  one  snle  nnd  the  hilU  of  Parte  OIU.  which 
divide  it  from  the  C!uni)ukino  or  j  tain  of  Cagliari,  and  after- 
ttatda  vindinc  through  tbo  ftrtile  grounda  of  Vdla 
PttiBii*  San  Vllo,  and  If oravora  enttri  tbo  aaa  batwoon 
two  low  rocky  point*  on  which  stand  the  towers  of 
Xahniu  uod  Corailo.  after  a  course  of  between  50  and  GO 
iniles.  As  It  runs  between  two  n)ountnin-ndge«,  tho  basin 
of  tlie  Fiumendoso  is  very  narrow;  in  tbe  winter  it  ia 
awellod  with  tbe  drains  of  tbo  goTroanding  aoimtatai* 
ngion,  and  it  tbon  aMUMo  a  very  impeaiiit  Mvpoanooe. 
4.  Tbo  Manna  riaea  in  tbo  fountain  of  tbo  Fig  fa  tbo 
table-land  of  Sarcidanu  on  the  south  slope  of  tmGenar- 
g«-ntu  rid^.  and  tbwing  ^oulhwurd^  tkntugh  the  plain  of 
the  Cninpidanu  is  Juioed  by  the  Calarita  from  the  moun- 
tams  uf  Gergei  on  tho  east  and  the  Sixerris  which  comes 
near  Iglesias  from  the  west:  the  united  stream  enters  the 
lake  ot  CagUari.  which  liea  wsot  of  tbat  cita  and  k  afx  or 
aeven  ailoa  ianif  by  throo  or  fbvr  brood,  anf  oonnnunieafoa 
witb  tho  aao  by  seven  cuts  through  a  narrow  strip  of  sand, 
Tbie  labe  is  navipitiHl  by  tiat-botiomcil  boats,  and  contains 
abundance  ot  eels,  uiulleli,  and  other  fishes;  it  is  also  fie- 
quvnied  by  llamingust  aud  pelicans,  which  migrate  tbitber 
ia  the  winter,  probably  from  tbo  lakes  of  Bizerta  and  Tunis 
on  tbe  eppouto  ouost  of  Barbatx.  Boaidoa  these  four  rivers 
tbtro  aro  auay  smallor  atmania,  auoh  aa  tbo  Tutriiano. 
which  flaws  through  the  plain  of  Sassari,  and  is  crotijied 
near  its  mouth  by  a  substantial  Roman  bridge  in  excellent 
preservation;  the  Tcrmo,  or  river  of  Hosa,  on  the  western 
euasl;  the  Ccdrinu.ui-  nvor  of  Urosei,  wliuut  i«  navigable  by 
boats  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  inland  on  tho  eastern 
eoaat ;  It  is  an  abundant  and  impoittowaatream  from  iu  aouroe 
wbieh  ia  on  tbe  eastern  Alope  of  tbo  Barbargio  mountaina. 

Tlio  oliioatc  of  Sardinia  variee  greatly  aoootding  to  the 
seasons  and  localities.  Along  the  eoast  the  thermometer 
rJiii;e-v.  iu  the  courNe  of  ihu  year,  frotn  .^4"  to  ;  'u  t  it 
fuUji  ut  limes  considerably  lower  in  the  highlands.  The 
summits  of  Gooargentu  are  often  capped  with  snow  in  the 
eourseof  tbo  winlor.  Tbe  north-west  wind  is  tho  healthiest, 
and  tbe  oaat  or  aontb^ast  the  most  noxious.  Hail  and 
ymodav^alonM  mo  lan^  but  nin  MU  eapiowlj  in  tbo 


Autumn.  In  the  •umtoor  the  country  is  subject  to  1or( 
drougbta,  but  tha  heavy  daws  of  the  night  partly  compco^ 
sate  for  the  want  of  rain.  Earthquakes  are  very  rare  and 
slight.  Tho  plama  and  some  of  tbo  lower  valley*  of  8u' 
dinia  hafo  boon  notet^ously  unhealthy  orer  ainao  tho  twt 
of  the  Romans.  Cicero.  Sirabo.  Martial,  and  in  later  tmm 
Dante,  all  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  insalubrity  of  Swt* 
dinia.  Tho  malar  i  <  1  Sardinia  is  called  Iv  il;  -  iiativee  '  in- 
temperie,'  and  it  apjiears  to  be  somewhat  diflcrent  from  tbc 
malana  of  Italy ;  it  does  not  always  produce  Bwelle<l  b'ldici 
and  sallow  skins,  but  it  aoU  moro  ran^y  than  tbe  Italian 
malaria,  especially  upon  strangariv  ana  inatances  are  related 
of  persons  carneQ  off  by  it  in  a  day  or  two.  The  intempene 
fever  w  raus^lu  during  day  as  well  as  night,  awake  or  asleep, 
whilsr  ilic  malaria  is  considered  tnost  fatal  at  ni^ht  and 
during  sleep.  Exposure  to  the  m.ddnv  heat  and  to  the 
dew  of  the  evening  are  e<|ually  fatal.  The  nalives  avoid  a* 
mueb  aa  poMible  going  out  of  doom  until  an  boar  afkor  aoo- 
riee,  and  thoy  baatan  bomo  baAira  aantol;  aamfhlly  oloaing 
every  door  and  window,  nnd  if  they  are  obliged  to  go  out, 
they  hold  a  handkerelr.ef  l>efore  their  mouth.  It  is  gene- 
v.i I ; V  airreed  that  flro  is  an  i  \i  i  ilont  i  reservative  apainft  tl^t 
intcmj>ene,  ami  the  former  lords  of  Oristano  u-eil  lo  bum 
lorj^  fires  round  the  town  everv  night  Most  peopio 
remove  from  tbe phiias  to  tbo  higher  grounds  on  8u  JeboTf 
dv  ,  the  f4th  of  JntM.  when  tho  ahr  begins  to  bo  unhoaltby 
though  it  does  not  becorne  danjiennis  till  August,  from 
which  time  itcotitinnes  to  the  end  of  November,  wheu 
heavy  rams  precipitate  the  mis -in  i  1  punfy  the  air.  The 
intemtierie  of  Sardinia  lasts  tiierefore  for  a  month  or  twu 
later  itian  the  malaria  in  the  Maromme  of  Italy.  Those  peofk 
who  are  obliged  by  citcumatanoaa  to  remain,  keep  then* 
selrei  well  dad  in  tbiek  wooUeoa  to  pratoet  tfaomaalvos 
at;ainst  the  burning  sun.  Exertion,  exposure  to  summer 
showets,  and  fatigue  of  all  kinds  are  studiously  avoided, 
and  a  spare  but  gotxl  Iki  ailupted,  witb  cool  acidulated 
dnnks.  In  spile  of  theiie  precautions  however  many  per- 
sons die  of  the  inieroperie  every  year.  Tbe  patient  is  first 
attacked  by  boadaeba  and  a  painful  lontion  of  tho  opiguinc 
region,  with  aitomaift  fha  of  boat  and  obillinoaa:  fbver 
ensues,  the  acce>^!ie*  of  which  are  extremely  severe,  and  arv 
followed  bv  ^n  at  debility,  which  i«  injurious  even  to  those 
who  are  ficcustotned  to  it.  and  genemlly  fatal  to  stran^ert. 
Exhalations  fruiu  the  marshes  and  the  beds  of  nvers  which 
are  nearly  dry  in  summer,  ami  ptttreseent  regetation,  are 
aotiffooaueaof  tho  intomperio,  though  in  Italy  tlmj  appear 
not  10  be  tho  only  eanaaa.  [Rcwb,  p.  91.]  By  draining  tbe 
marshes,  embanking  the  rivers,  and  cultivating  the  *  roac^ 
chie,'  or  desert  tracts  which  cover  about  one-third  of  the 
stirfac*  of  the  island,  the  intcniperie  might  be  dim  unshed 

Many  SanU  are  of  opinion  that  the  green  tigs  of  itifcciel 
dittrieis  arc  partioalany  deleterious.  Com  grown  on  surh 
gnmadii  on  tbo  oontniy,  ia  aataawad  tbe  SoesL  Hedgoa  of 
tho  *  Fien  Moriaao.*  or  Otoltia  Opnntia,  are  supposed  to  in* 
crensc  the  intempcrie.  by  abstracting  the  evaporation  from 
the  earth,  without  nbsorbiug  moisture  like  other  trees. 
Wherever  the  oleand<«  floOrilM  fManpOrio  Of  th*  WonI 
kind  may  be  expected. 

The  migmtkma  eaused  by  the  intemperte,  tbe  scarcity  of 
eottagesk  naatnrai^  and  ondoauras,  and  tbo  numoroM  trvets 
of  aneultiTBtad  land,  givB  to  tha  phinoof  Barlhiin  nn  aopcct 
of  depopulation,  especially  in  summer.  Tl»e  inhabitants  of 
the  phiins  are  viewed  by  those  of  the  highlands  with  marked 
contempt  iifiweak  ond  degenerate. 

The  lands  of  Sardinia  are  divided  into  feudal  and  nor- 
fcudal.  Sardinia  is  now  the  only  country  in  we*terr. 
Burope  in  whieb  the  flnidol  system  remain*.  Tbo  foods) 
hinds  either  belona:  to  tha  respectivo  nobia^  tercnd  ef 
whom  are  i  f  Spanish  fkniilies  and  non-resident,  who  en- 
trust their  domains  10  indolent '  podatarii.*  or  steward*,  or 
have  been  sold  to  private  individual?,  who  still  reeo;niMe 
the  feudal  lord  by  piiying  hiui  a  trilUiii?  fee,  aud  are  undrr 
some  restrictions,  such  as  not  planting  vineyards  or  trc«s 
without  bis  eonaent.  Tbo  lands  not  feudal  bolonc  oithor  la 
eomnninitiaB  or  indieiduali,  and  can  bo  lot  or  aoU,  or  gift* 
awa>  at  the  will  of  the  ovmeri.  A  small  |Mirt  of  these  Un-ii 
are  enclosed  and  well  cultivated,  and  are  called  'Tancbe,' 
but  the  larger  proportion  consist  of  'Vidazzoni.'  tliat  in 
lands  belonging  to  eomrounities;  they  are  m<»t^ily  thvid^d 
into  three  parts,  eoch  of  which  is  cultivated  in  n%  tuni.aiid 
while  under  culture  is  enotoeed  with  a  liiw  of  hurdles,  and 
tha  rest,  being  fbllow,  is  open  10  Iho  wandoriag  Hooha^  aa4 
lo  dooniad  ooamoii.  Tbo  govfiniMvt  faM  of  iM* 
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issued  dccrocfa  in  favour  of  endotures,  and  trees  and  hedges 
Qcave  b««u  pkatod  in  many  places.  The  lea«««  an  thort, 
often  for  two  fMTS  only,  and  tho  rent  is  generally  paid  iii 
l&ind.  In  tarnt  full  fum  nra  Itt  oa  tjM  noUurar  tjfmm, 
Mm  in  tiwny  pwrta  of  Fnne*  attd  Italy.  One>t]iird  of  the 

n  rfncn  if  ttii'  t-^lnivtl  coiislsl8  of  iiKi  -rhie.  or  waato,  cti:n:  ;;tnf: 
( '1'  ^aiul)  ut  iioiiv  diitnctf,  and  lakes  and  mainhet ;  anuUiui 
iltird  IS  occupied  by  forcsU  or  natural  paatures  ;  and  tbo 
remainder,  which  is  estimated  at  five  millions  and  a  bait'  of 
StArulli  (a  meaaiiri  about  foaHtflhs  of  an  acre),  consists  of 
«om-fi«lda,  Tmi]nMrdiL«Uf»>crauiMi%  ovahuds,  and  gardens. 
About  on*  nilliob  of  umw  ttarrili  m  ft11otl«d  for  the  growth 
of  corn,  and  if  diligently  cultivated  they  would  pnifluL'« 
(^iiou^'h  to  support  tlueo  limes  the  actual  number  ot  uilia- 
bitants.    Wheat,  under  llie  ])re^ient  sy»tcra  of  oqriculture, 
g^ivesi  a  return  of  only  seven  or  eight  for  one,  but  in  some 
favoured  districii  the  average  is  from  flftaen  to  twenty. 
Xlae  Sudiniaa  pkmgli  naMBbtoktiwtnarimiof  tbsRomuM; 
it  is  IMit,  mm!  practiiMi  only  two  or  Ihrai  iDcbw  Into  tlie 
^roiiiiu.  aiu!  b  is  no  coulter.   Most  of  the  giirdt-n-^round-^ 
uro  Worked  wiiti  the  hoe,  the  spndeand  mattock  being  gene- 
rally tinknovvn.    The  corn  is  letl  in  tlie  fields  until  it  is 
threshed,  which  is  performed  by  the  treading  of  niureii  or 
oolts  on  an  area  prepared  by  paring  off  the  sward  and  bcat- 
iltff  tha  aoil  with  a  mallet  to  the  nqaisite  batdiMH»  Wtnd- 
inills  am  uoknown,  and  water-mills  are  only  flxind  id  ■one 
places  in  the  Capo  di  Sopra,  nr  northern  part  of  the  island. 
Winnowing  is  miinaged  by  toii^ing  up  tho  corn  into  the  air, 
t  ur  the  wind  to  blow  off  tho  clmtf.  Corn  n  generally  ground 
in  a  corucr  of  tlta  bouae  by  means  of  tho  *  iuol«  aaioaria,'  or 
domesiio  mill,  ttnnad  by  an  ass.  There  is  DO  regular  vftMa 
of  manuring  the  ground;  it  is  dona  bowerer  aoraettmss 
iNrhen  urgently  required.   Paring  and  burning  are  iho  com- 
mon processes.    The  only  artificial  fodder  for  cattle  is  the 

*  misaliiale,'  a  mixture  of  barioy,  luoerne.  ba^ii,  aud  velciies, 
veil  known  to  the  aniienu. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goati,  and  swine  are  divided  into  two 
elasaes;  the  'roanao^'et  Mm*,  being  those  which  work  or 
wield  milk,  wool.ficc.,  are  oarefuUy  landed  and  kept  in  the 
best  pastures;  and  the  '  rude,'  which  ara  for  slaughter  or 
tor  brooding,  utid  which  are  allowed  lo  ramble  ovei  bills 
and  wastes  ulmottt  n>  a  wild  slate.  Each  Uock  or  herd  b«ars 

•  particular  mark  on  tbo  ear.  All  the  labour  of  the  field  is  done 
by  oxen.  Tba  bread  of  bonaa  laaiad  iii  tba  taooba,  ar  aaaloaad 
groundi.  ia  eaieftilly  atteodad  tot  buiia  laeai  tm  Ikaqaaflk. 
Fur  the  improvement  of  tba  breed  there  is  a  government  esta- 
blishment in  the  plain  of  Ghilanca,  called  '  Regia  Tanca,' 
where  Arabian  and  Spanish  stallions  are  liopt.aiiualso  Swiss 
bulls  and  rams,  bardinian  iion(»  ore  in  general  free  from  viee, 
patient  of  fatigue,  and  require  but  moderate  food,  and  the 
Sardi  are  generally  very  gpad  homaman.  Tba  vary  uaall 
hom,  called  '  aoohetta,*  wUeb  was  aatlatttlf  in  aataam 
among  the  Roman  ladies,  ia  an  easy-paced  liwnjT  littla  Ui- 
Dial.  The  mule  is  unknown.  Oxen  are  used  fbr  drawing 
till'  rart^,  vriiich  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  like  those  in 
many  parts  of  Portugal ;  the  wheels  are  mado  of  a  koIuI 
piece  of  wood,  and  stuck  round  the  edge  with  projecting 
triangolar'lwaded  naUit  wbicb  ara  tbaotdjinn  tuad  ia  tbe 
wbdia  naebina.  Tba  aaMNa  b  tead  into  Ika  «bad%  and 
turns  round  with  thvm. 

Sardinia  ix  better  provided  witb  forests  than  Sicily  ;  the 
best  li  I  :  cr  i>  in  the  inotintainouH  districts  of  Gullura.  Bar- 
burf;u.  Giiceauu,  Marghime, and  Planargia.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  tho  ridge  of  Qenargentu  is  an  extensive  elevated 
plain,  oallad  *  an  Sarotdanu,'  eovarad  arttb  ftoa  oak«  beeob, 
tbattniii,  and  aetk  tiaaob  and  on  tba  Manaacni  range,  be- 
tween Son  LiissuTgiu  and  Macomer  is  another  elevated 
plain  called  '  su  Itttu  de  St.  Antoni,'  about  nine  miles  wide 
ami  eleven  nr  twelve  lonsf,  covered  with  a  ricb  forest.  Kmc 
vooda  are  also  (bund  in  the  Otarre  de  Serri,  and  on  tho  hilb 
of  TMiioa  and  Arcuosa,  and  they  abound  witb  wild  hogs 
and  iraa.  Pine-traea  ara  not  oommon  except  near  Terra- 
nova.  Tba  eork-tree  grows  vary  fine  and  in  great  quantity 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  Timber  is  very  scarce 
HI  tho  plains,  and  tho  want  of  roods  prevents  the  people 
frinii  mukiiiK  n^*  of  that  of  the  tnoiintaiii  forest'(.  Dw.trf 
multierry-trees  grow  tii  abundance,  but  tbeir  cultivation  is 
litda  attended  to,  although  the  government  has  repeatedly 
andaavpiuad  to  enooura^  tbarearmg  of  MlkaroRat;  and  as 
awly  at  178t.  a  book  a«a  paUiibad  at  Cagllari,  in  both 
Sardinian  and  Italian,  ealled  '  MoriograAa  Sarda,'  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogna^  paintina  out  to  tba  people  tba  odvan- 
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to  bo  followed,  but  it  seems  to  have  prodsn  i.  1  lii  lie  ofTLrt,  nt 
least  OS  late  as  theyeai^  I8'i3-  t,  whoa  CuiHuin  Smyth  took 
bis  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  island. 

Among  fimit-treeB.  the  %,  thavina^tha  appla^ aprioa^ 
naaeh,  aiaond,  and  pnrkly  pear  aia  tha  taoat  euiniiiiiil 
vVilnutii  and  c1iei«tnuts  aro  only  met  with  in  some  places. 
Uiiiiigcs  lemons,  and  citrons  urc  cultivated  chieHy  in  the 
southern  disuicts  of  Iglesia  and  Villa  Cidro,  and  near  Sas- 
san,  but  are  nut  held  in  great  estoem.  Uate-lreas  grow  on 
the  Campidono,  and  some  of  the  pfodttB*  ii  g*th*ra4  and 
sold,  but  it  It  n«k  of  &  good  i|ualit]r. 

Vogetabtaa  an  Ina  and  plantifbl;  paoa  and  eabl^ge 
grow  wild  in  the  greatmt  luxurinncn,  and  the  asparagus  of 
the  hedges  is  abundant  in  the  markeu  m  March  and  April. 
Celery  and  tomatas  are  largo  and  well  flavoured.  The 
*  torso.'  a  kind  of  turnip-Rabbage,  grows  to  a  gigantic  siae, 
weighing  without  tba  leaves  eight  or  ten  pdUtlW.  8tfiMI 
ia  oulUvmtad,aiHl  ia  much  luad  in  cookaiv* 

Tba  «ina  ia  «xtenaitvty  anttivatad.  both  sofl  and  elltisato 
being  liigtilv  fivnurnblo  to  it;  and  ihoiij^'b  the  process  ot 
making  wir.ti  i>Lill  very  imperfect,  Saitluiia  prorliiccs  scime 
excfllcnt  wines.  'The  '  malvusia,'  or  inaliusey  wiao  uf 
Quarto,  CogUari,  Bosa>  and  Sorso,  the  musoat  wine  of  Al- 
gbara^  tha  md  whw  of  Alghero  and  Oristano,  and  tba 
canattau,  natua*  and  qnanuwia  of  tha  Campidano  ara  much 
esieamed.  Tba  ttativaa  In  ganeral  maka  aonsMerablo  use  of 
wine.  More  common  while  winas  are  made  near  Sassari 
and  Terralba,  and  also  in  tlio  Caropidano.  About  2u00 
Catalan  pipes  of  a  hundred  quartien  (thi- quartieri  being 
about  awvan  pinu  English)  ai%  annually  exported  fVom 
AlgbatOk  ubbut  iroo  pipes  from  Ogllaatm  m  th«  aaatem 
ooaat,  and  800  or  600  from  Caglitiri. 

Tharaaro  Be\%ral  extensive  olive  grounds,  but  the  oil  has 
not  yet  been  largely  exported,  although  this  branch  of  com- 
merce is  on  the  increase.  The  best  olives  are  those  of  Sas- 
sari.  Inferior  oil  is  product,-*!  from  the  O^liastrn,  or  wild 
olive,  which,  witb  that  made  from  the  Lentlsoiis,serYe$  tba 
peasants  for  burning. 

Com  is  the  prinoipal  article  of  export,  but  the  govern- 
mont  does  not  allow  the  exportation  unless  thu  average 
price  of  wheat  in  ibe  principal  markets  is  umlcr  thirty 
reals  (Us.  o<i.)  the  start-llo,  each  starello  being  about  a 
bushel  and  a  (Quarter  Winchester  measure.  A  heavy  duty 
ia  also  imposed  on  tbo  exDorlatiou.  The  importation  of 
Ibreign  wheat  is  prohibited,  if  tha  nrerage  price  is  not  above 
ten  reals  the  starello.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  wheat  rabed 
iu  Sardinia  is  of  a  superior  though  soft  kind  called  trigue ; 
It  '  ill  keep  good  only  eighteen  or  twenty  months;  it  is 
sowed  111  November  and  December,  ami  reapud  in  June. 
In  s«i«njn»  of  abundant  harvest  about  400, (lou  starelli  are 
exported.  The  barley  is  inferior  in  quality  as  compared 
with  the  wheat;  about  SOO.00U  staielli  is  Ibe  utmost  qaan- 
lity  exported.  Indian  eom.  though  it  thrives  wall,  is  not 
very  extonsivaly  grown.  Oiift  hnndrad  thousand  itatelU  of 
beans,  800,M0  Of  paaSiUiid  1  Md  of  latitllstvablao  MtpottMl 
annually. 

CbeeKO  is  a  groat  object  of  rural  eeonomy;  it  is  made 
ohieHy  from  slieep  and  goats'  milk,  and  being  steeped  ia 
brine,  it  bas  a  salt  bitter  taste.  A  great  quanttly  is  shipped 
for  Naples,  where  it  is  in  greet  demand,  being  much  mci 
when  grated  to  season  maccaroni.  Littlo  butter  ia  made,  as 
the  tri-atmuDtof  e««a  it  noi  well nadamtood, and Ibddatia 
searco. 

Salt  is  a  monopoly  of  the  government,  and  a  proitahia 
branch  of  the  royal  raveQue,  tba  continental  states  of  tba 
bouM  of  Savoy  being  supplied  entirely  from  Sardinia. 
Sweden  and  other  states  lake  many  cargoes  of  salt  from 
Sardinia.  The  salterns,  both  natural  and  artiflcial,  are 
round  the  ;^ulf  of  Ca^liari.  at  Oristano.  TerranovB.  and  on 
tbe  nurthern  coai»i  west  of  Porto  Torres.  The  salterns  are 
worked  by  convicts  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  but  the  o.tca* 
vation  of  die  moundaand  tha  carriage  of  the  salt  is  a  labour 
fbrced  on  tha  a^aeant  vUlafeia,  Ar  whieh  they  feaeite  a 
small  compensation. 

Tobacco  is  also  a  royal  monopoly.  Tliis  ulanl,  which  was 
introduced  in  1714,  while  the  I'.Un  l  was  subject  to  the  ll  -use 
of  Austria,  thrivci  well,  cspecisiUy  round  .Sasaari,  Alghero, 
and  the  adjacent  villages.  Tho  Zenxiglto,  a  fine  lort  of 
anuff,  raaemMea  that  of  Valencia  in  Spain. 

Flax  lleaMtalad  in  the  neighhouriiobd  of  Oriatano,  and 
most  of  It  to  uied  in  the  linen  manufuctories  of  tbe  country. 
Tbe  finer  aott  of  linen  is  made  at  BusactaL  Wool  is  mne, 
nwmg  t*  tbt  floUm  bafng  nmdatted,  mid  H  b  uanufiuttirad 
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into  coarse  cloth  for  the  peaiantry.  A  bettor  quality  of  cloth 
is  made  of  lambs'  wool,  and  also  a  fine  sort  of  flannel  called 
panuizzu.mado  in  ilic(li8trietof8ulci8.Cottoagromv0r]r«e]l 
m  tlw  CuBpidaDO,  but  is  not  eultlTatod  toaoy  f  nwt  extent. 
MiMUer  grovi  wild,and  'n  only  used  by  the  peaMirts  far  dyeini^ 
their  coarse  dotli.  Some  rock  mosses  are  alwi  j-ntlirrrrl  f -r 
dyeing.  But  the  beautiful  tincture  of  a  delicate  veroiiUiun, 
mentioned  by  the  anticnts  by  tlio  name  of  tinctura  Sardi- 
niaca,  is  no  longer  known.  Barilla  is  forbidden  to  be  culti- 
Tated,  except  in  certain  j  Uire^,  fruiu  un  opinion  tliat  it  im- 
potsrUiOT  tiu)  land*  BuUooka'  ka/dm,  »Mtp  aadgiMt  skim* 
•nd  kid  Of  temb  tknn,  are  expottcd  in  great  qoantitiea. 
Leather  is  imported  from  Marseille  and  othe  r  places.  Among 
the  yearly  exports  are  from  four  xu  live  thuusand  fox-skins  ; 
2C(»lj  martin  bkiri5  and  Gii.OOO  rabbit  or  liaro  skins.  The 
forests  abound  with  stags,  daiai  or  small  deer, wild  boars,  and 
mufioni,  or  '  murvoni.'  a  spaeiea  of  large  sli«e|VoWtbed  with 
Itair  instead  of  wooL 

The  flaheries  of  Sardinia  are  very  prodnetiv«,  espeeMly 
thu  'lonnare,'  or  establishment*  for  taknij-  rhr-  n:nn\-  fl-1  , 
which  are  at  the  Saline  on  the  north  coast,  .i;  i  iauitui^i^iu, 
Porto  Puglia  and  Porto  Sen?;  on  the  south-wesl  coast,  anil  at 
Cala  Vlna^^a,  in  the  island  of  S.  Pietro ;  and  (Jala  Sapone, 
in  that  of  S.  Antioco.  The  shoal  enters  the  Mediterranean 
from  Hw  Atlantie  in  the  spring,  skirts  the  shores  of  Spain 
and  France,  and  tben  descending  alon^  the  vestetn  eoastof 
Corsica,  part  of  it  finds  its  way  eabtwiud  through  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio,  while  the  rest  juisscs  towanls  the  Black  Sea 
round  the  south  end  u(  Saniinia,  remaining  on  the  coast  of 
the  isbnd  from  April  tdl  July.  Most  of  the  tunnies  neigh 
from  100  to  300  pounds,  but  some  of  tbem  are  above  300. 
All  the  parts  of  tne  Ash  are  turned  to  acoouat,  and  most  of 
them  are  salted.  Captani  Smyth  gives  an  aeeonnt  of  the 
expenses  and  receipt  of  a  tonnara  for  one  season,  in  which 
3680  tunnies  were  caughi.  The  expenses  of  the  company, 
whieh  hired  the  tonnara  for  1 1 2i/.,  amounted  to  5 1 74i.  The 
heaviest  item  bebidcs  the  rent  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
nets,  vrbicb  are  divided  into  several  compartments  called 
chambers,  and  made  very  stnmg,  as  the  llsh  is  poverful,  and 
struggles  hard.  Then  tneie  is  the  oil  and  salt  ibr  pickling, 
the  coat  of  the  barrels,  the  wa^'f  >  oT  the  men,  &c.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  I4,G'JU/..  leavmga  profit  of  9516/.  Most 
of  tlie  tunneries  are  let  to  foreigners,  who  ship  off  the  pro- 
dufc  ti''  variou.s  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  cum- 
paiain  c.y  small  proportion  is  used  in  the  island. 

The  fisheiy  of  anoboviaiiandiaidiiMS.  whishonce  used  to 
bevery  womotiTOiisinnehfhneaofK  Coral  is  tikm  off  the 
west  and  south  coasts,  especially  off  Alghero,  betlMHl  the 
months  of  March  and  October ;  but  this  branch  of  industry 
is  also  abandoned  by  the  natives  to  the  Neapolitans  and 
Genoese,  who  send  from  200  to  30U  boats  annually,  and 
earty  off  the  produce,  paying  only  a  sn>all  impost,  and 
asflMlldaty  locaneborage.  Each  lelMoca  or  boat  generally 
eollects  ootat  to  the  value  of  about  ISOT  doUan,  et  the  rate 
of  6|d.per  English  pound  weight.  The  coral  is  polishe  l 
and  worked  into  necklaces,  earrings,  and  other  ornaments,  at 
G  i^  a,  Leghorn,  Marseille,  and  Naples.  Pearls  of  ;  i.  i  r  nor 
quality  are  obtained  from  the  pinna  nobil  is,  which  abounds 
in  BhaUDW  bu)^.  as  at  Porto  Conte  and  Liscia.  The  shell 
neasnns  from  H  to  27  inches  in  length*  and  is  sought 
ohielly  Ibr  the  tuft  of  silk^  hair,  the  byssos  of  the  antients, 
which  is  attached  to  it.  The  f.lamcnts  are  of  a  glossy  brown 
colour,  abuut  eight  inches  ui  length,  and  arc  uasily  spun 
into  gloves,  stockings,  &C. 

Sardinia  was  uote<l  in  anticni  times  fur  its  mines,  which 
were  worked  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  attested  by  vast  excava- 
tions and  remains  of  founderies.  8ottth«veat  of  Igleitaa  is 
Monte  d'Om,  vrhidi  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  ftom 
the  gold  formerly  extracted  from  it;  the  mountain  has  been 
reduced  by  excavation  to  a  mere  shell.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  silver  was  found  in  coni^iderablc  quantities,  and  is  oven 
now  procured  occasionally,  but  tlie  government  it  seems 
neither  undertakes  to  work  the  mines  nor  allova  private 
individuals  to  work  them.  A  vein  of  pore  OMieury  being 
discovered  near  Qrlstanov  tihe  fiscal  magistrate  seised  the 
place,  on  the  ground  that  the  walls  and  ci>terns  of  the 
town  would  be  damaged  by  following  up  the  vein.  Iron 
and  lead  ore  are  found  in  abundance  m  many  places,  as  well 
as  copper.  The  government  has  however  of  late  years  sent 
mineralogista  to  explore  the  island.  In  the  eastern  mouu- 
lains  are  Ibttnd  porphyry,  baaall;  alabaster,  and  marble. 
Chalcedonia^  jaspers^  eomelians>  aaidonyx,  turquoises,  and 
nek  evjaud  an  maid  in  the  dktnelt  of  Sskia  and  othav 


mountams  of  the  west.  Fossil  wood  is  found  at  Oz^l  tI  ar: 
Bonorva,  ligoite  at  ViUapuzsu,  Tonara,  and  the  acighU>ur 
hood  of  Sasssri,  and  innrior  coals  at  Villacidro,  Martis, 
Mandaa,  ChiararaontOb  and  other  phma.  Soosa  alom  ia 
found  in  the  grottoes  of  Somnti,  nitre  h  proeared  sit  Irili 
and  Snmm  igneu,  and  is  carried  to  Cagliari  for  the  r..-^i! 
raariuiacUiry  of  gunpowder.  Amianthus  and  asbestos  iit 
obtained  atPloagheand  Isili.  On  the  Espaltnador  of  S.  I'n'ir 
there  is  a  grey  mixture  of  carbonate  ot  time  and  aluinme, 
resembling  fullers'  earth,  which  is  used  by  the  nmtiecein 
washing,  and  is  called  terra  saponaria.  There  am  nuDBarons 
mineral  springs.  The  principal  are  those  of  Satdww.  ViBs 
Cidro.  Fordongianus,  in  the  south,  and  Castel  Doria,  D.  r- 
gall,  Codrongianus,  and  Beuetutti.  in  the  north.  The>  aj* 
liowcver  unjjrovided  vilh  buildings  or  any  sort  of  atc-utiitDo- 
dation  for  invalids.  Vestiffes  of  antient  tbermm  exi&t  at 
the  aulphureous  spring*  or  Fordongianus,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tirsi.  bat       tm  wm  quite  leraaken. 

The  population  or  Sardinia  amounted,  in  1 8S3,  to  491 ,973. 
The  island  isdividcd  for admlnisTiut  vr  purpo^cs  into  ekv«.-.'i 
prefetture,  or  small  provinces:  Ij.'lesias,  l»ili.  L-inu- 

sei,  fsuoro.  Alghero,  Busachi,  Ozieri,  Cuizlien,  Tempio, 
Sassah.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  it  is  divided  into  <>lcTcn 
dioceses:  Cagliari,  Qristano,  Sassari,  Oaltelh-Nuovo,  Ii;!e- 
sia».  Ales,  Aigbecob  Ampuriase  Civita,  Boaa,  Uisarcio.  and 
Ogliastrs,  which  are  aubmvidod  into  382  paridiea.  Cai^liari. 
Sassari,  nnd  Oristano  arc  archbishop's  sees.  There  are 
also  thieo  mitred  aljbots,  'J3  convents  of  monks,  and  13  of 
nuns.  (Serristori,  StatiiticadeW  Jlalta  ;  Ciilciidartu  Surd"  i 
Few  of  the  convents  are  possessed  of  considerable  property 
in  land,  the  majority  being  mendicants.  The  number  of 
monks  does  not  osoaod  IMO.  The  Roman  Qstlwlio  ia  the 
only  religion  of  the  country,  no  other  btdemted,  end  the 
natives  bo  -  !  tbat  no  heresy  ever  spread  to  this  island.  The 
court  of  liie  iiu^uuition.  existing  for  centuries  under  tbe 
Aragonese  and  Spanish  dynasties^  pnbaUy  contrihatad  to 
this  result 

Sardinia  is  at  preaentadministered  by  avicenqr,  appointed 

Srtbe  king  for tbtee  yuan :  hehass  sat ury  of 60,900  fkanes. 
very  viceroy,  on  his  airival  at  Caghan,  takes  a  solenB 
oath  to  preservo  inviolate  the  statutes  and  privileges  of  tlr 
island.  Sardinia  has  a  representative  parliament,  caiU-d 
'  Stamenti.'  consisting  of  the  three  ordt-rs  or  estates,  after  the 
manner  of  other  kingdoms  during  the  mtd<Ue  ages:  namelj, 
tbe  ecclesiastic  stamento,  selected  from  the  pcalnlcab  the 
archbishop  of  C3afdiait  piaaident;  the  mihiary  ataiWBle 
oonsisimg  of  all  noMes.  with  or  without  Hefli.  under  tbe  pre- 
sidency of  tbe  most  antient  feudal  nobleman  above  twenty 
years  of  age;  and  the  royal  stamento,  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns,  under  tbe  Capogiurato  of  Ckglian. 
Each  stamento  holds  its  aitttugs  apart,  in  a  separate  ball, 
and  after  separately  discussing  the  matter  in  debats^  tbsy 
eamtmntieate  hy  OMHities.  The  assembly  of  tbe  stamenti 
is  oonvraed  and  hoilden  by  and  during  the  king's  plea&ur«. 
and  can  theiefuic  constitute  no  permanent  opposition  toih* 
royal  will.  The  chief  topic  of  discussion  is  concerninc 
'donativi,"  or  su\)plicg  requested  by  the  sovereign.  Sidl. 
when  the  stamenti  have  not  been  courened  for  a  number  ol 
years,  then  has  been  repeaiodiy  a  loud  ovtery  Ibr  tbem. 
and  at  times  something  Ufce  a  ||Opular  insoirection. 

The  fbudal  system  continues  in  activity,  though  oonsidet^ 
ably  limited!  hy  the  interference  of  the  crown.  Tbe  sci^nori! 
rights  vary  aecordm;^  tolho  terms  of  the  investiture,  but  tb* 
feudal  lord  is  required,  in  all  cases,  to  assist  his  vassals  and 
support  them  during  imprisonment.  Nobles  are  subject  ta 
civil  and  criminal  prosecutions,  just  as  commoners  are,  with 
the  privilege  however  of  delaying  their  answer  to  any  que»- 
tion  for  twenty-six  days.  Tbe  emidren  of  noblemen.'  unlest 
there  be  a  '  fide  commesso,'  or  entail,  in  which  case  the  pro- 
perty goes  to  the  eldest,  generally  share  the  patrtmoav 
equally  among  them  at  the  Other's  death,  except  the  marrici 
daughters,  who,  when  they  have  received  their  dowry,  base 
no  further  claim.  Besides  manorial  peers,  of  whom  only  ofie 
the  lord  of  Ai^lona,  betira  tbe  title  of  prince,  the  otb«^rs 
being  marquises  and  counts,  there  is  a  numerous  cla^s  of 
inferior  nobles  and  knights,  who  have  the  privilege  ot  car- 
rying arms.  Like  the  prie«t«,  they  pay  nothing  to  ihu  frud^ 
lord,  but  only  to. the  king  and  to  the  cleigv. 

Vasials  in  Sardinia  are  horn  free,  and  can  change  their 
lord  and  residence  at  wUl,  but  while  on  a  lord's  eetate  tlw* 
are  bound  to  feudal  servieesand  tennras,  all  above  the  a.> 
ofeiehteen  paying  aoniwl  tliblile^  aitber  in  money  or  kioo. 
baaioaa  the  namd  imp«ta  «a  tba  Innd  and  aiadi,  liw  coa- 
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vOvtioM  ibr  nbbniM  md  anon  cennittod  in  th«  dbtriet, 

ind  for  the  exemptioa  from  the  'roadia,*  or  one  day*»  per- 
lonal  l,iL^:ur,  and  from  other  dominical  »ervices.  These 
axes  are  levied  in  a  1  '.  ^nn  to  the  titheit,  the  ruyal  imposts. 
Urns  (asked  as  a  due.  and  never  refused)  to  mcnaicsQt 
noolca.  and  atber  demands,  which  in  soow  placM  «miMiiit 
» levwBty  par  cant,  on  the  earaings  of  Ui«  vassal. 

Tb«  8m«u  wan  of  old  a  raty  mixed  nee.  partly  ofCeltie 
ind  Ibi-rian  stock,  and  partly  of  Ori  r'r:  m  l  Kfri:<:can  race, 
o  \%  hich  a  coii-tiderable  infiisiDn  of  IJa;  tli  j^iiuan  and  afler- 
vard--  f  koman  blood  was  a<l(lcd.  In  later  tunes  Pisniis 
lod  Spaniards  tattled  in  the  towns  and  lower  country,  but 
n  the  highlands  the  population  has  remained  comparatively 
inmixad,  and  mav  be  considered  as  the  real  deaemdaots  of 
-be  old  Saida,  who  struggled  'hard  a^inst  botb  Carthage 
md  Rome.  Thi-  S'lrdi  are  of  a  middle  stature,  and  well 
brniud,  with  tiark  eves  and  coarse  black  hair,  though  fresh 
'omplexions  and  blue  eyes  are  also  seen  in  the  mountains, 
n  the  Campidano  they  are  more  swarthy  than  m  the  north 
lart  of  the  island,  an^  htve  generally  a  lar^e  mouth  and 
biek  1^  They  bave  aUoDg  uitellactual  £wuUie^  though 
noatlj  unooltlvateil,  and  an  •nthusiaatu;  attaehment  to 
heir  country  and  their  native  district,  in  consequence  of 
*hicb  families  ?ieIdom  remove  or  disperse.  They  are 
tind  and  hospitable,  but  nrc  easily  oflended  and  excited 
0  revenge.  Hem^  aocustoroed  from  early  age  to  the 
taa  of  the  gun,  ti  <  y  are  excellent  marksmen,  and  will  lie 
n  ambu»h  for  their  viotim  for  whole  days,  until  they 
lave  an  opportunity  of  tbooting  him.  If  tbe  ftnily 
f  the  sufferer  has  influence  enough  to  stir  justice  into 
(tuo  measures  au;ainst  the  offender,  the  latter  flics  to 
lie  mountains,  wliere  he  joins  others  of  a  similar  de- 
cnptioo,  and  beoomet  a  robber.  Some  of  these  bands 
wvem  will  not  mohMl  strangers  ;  th^do  not  call  them- 
alvaa  robbery  but  assassins.  They  Ian  aontributtoos  on 
h«  villagca  and  shepherds  to  supply  iMnaaAvaa  with  ne> 
i-^saries.  But  on  the  eastern  coast,  near  Terranovn,  Dor- 
Galtelli,  &e..  there  are  real  bands  of  robbers,  who 
«lh  plunder  and  munler:  they  are  desitjnated  by  the 
lame  *  malviventi.'  Tbe  government  however  has  of  tate 
cars  done  mueb  towaida  axtirpatin^  the  robbers;  it  has 
boliafaad  m  a  gnat  maaaia  tbe  privilege  of  mwtuu^ ; 

baa  Bxbidden  tbe  nae  of  Ire-ama,  except  to  tbe  mflttia- 
icn,  the  nobles,  nn;l  other  persons  duly  .intlrirtscd ;  it 
las  sent  troops  ;iga;iii.t  the  more  obnoxn  us  Lands,  and 
lunled  and  <li  >.iri)wjd  them.  But  as  ii  iij  is  revenge  i.s 
oaitdered  by  all  clashes  as  a  moral  and  heredilary  obh- 
lation,  oatfaiara  will  take  shelter  in  the  impracticable  re- 
'  -<cs  of  tbe  wiaiintaiM,  wbain  it  ia  9islMmitij  diffieult  lor 
police  and  the  military  to  diaeover  and  arreat  then. 

Iialian  is  the  lan}?iin?^e  of  the  government,  and  is  also 
pokcn  by  all  educated  persons  in  the  large  towns.  The 
ative  tongue,  which  varies  accordiiii;  to  districts,  is  a  dialect 
ftbe  old  Kumanoe  [Romance  Lanuuaoe],  and  is  evidently 
arived  from  the  Latin,  with  an  admixture  of  wurds  of 
Itaak  and  Anbie  ocigin.  The  uathea  of  tbe  Baibaigia 
istriet  pride  fbemaelvee  on  the  naraber  of  Cheek  word* 
hich  they  retain,  ond  their  distinct  but  harsh  and  guttural 
niinciation,  which  is  with  difficulty  attained  by  the  rest  of 
lit.'  Sards. 

The  langua^o  is  considered  to  be  purest  in  the  Gnceano 
nd  in  tba  We.->tcrn  district  of  MarghUM.  north  of  Onsiano. 
nl  H  ia  BMM  elegantly  spoken  in  the  Snleit.  At  Alghero 
beOitalonian  is  generally  spoken,  the  inhabitants  being  in 

reat  measure  the  descendants  of  a  C^tnlnninn  colony, 
stablished  by  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  king  ut  Aiagon,  in 
355. 

Tbe  nobles  and  citizens  generally  Ibllow  the  fashions 
f  Italf  tat  their  dress,  but  tbe  country  people  have  pecu- 
iar  eoitiinMa.  In  the  Campidano  they  wear  a  bwket  or 
eliMe  of  undressed  sheep  or  goat  skins,  with  the  fleere 

utside,  the  '  mastruca'  mentioned  by  Cieero;  that  wi  n  b  is 
urn  in  the  Gailura  highlands  is  made  of  coarse  iiitu^e 
loih;  in  the  West,  near  Bosa,  and  in  the  Sulns.  they 
.ear  the  'collettu,'  or  close  sleeveless  waistcoat  of  tanned 
Mther,  folding  on  the  breast  and  reaehing  nearly  to  the 
nee.  Some  'eollattue'  an  made  of  yellow  or  reddish 
tather  lh>m  France,  deeorated  with  large  silver  bettons  m 
n.-"  M.ilto*o  style.  The  «^:iiit  s  fi^^tued  at  the  neck  by 
liver  buttons,  but  no  craval  v,utn.  The  "cabbanu.'or 
leavy  dark-brown  Maltese  cloak,  is  much  vrorn  by  tJii- 
aimers.  In  CagUari  the  men  of  tin  lower  orders  wear  a 
■do^^hiftn 


worn.  The  cap  ornel  Air  hair  is  also  vraeh  worn  in  the 

southern  part  of  the  island.  In  the  highlands  of  Gallura 
and  Barbargia  the  men  let  their  hair  hang  loose  over 
thei:  sli  I'llders,  which,  with  their  bushy  beards,  gives  them 
a  ferocious  aspect.  A  kind  of  black  kilt  over  loose  linen 
dmven^  with  eloth  laggings*  eonptolea  the  dresa  of  tba 
men* 

The  dresa  of  the  Ihntsiles  in  the  tawn«  is  an  imitation  of 

the  Italian  fashion  ;  most  women  weav  tV;p  fJcnoese  *mef- 
raro,' or  white  veil,  thrown  ovt  r  the  iu  -nl  and  shoulders  J 
those  of  the  upper  class  wear  bonnets.  The  peasaiitr)- ad- 
here to  I  heir  peculiar  costumes.  In  the  northern  distrieta 
the  women  wear  their  sleeves  divided  in  the  Greek  fasbiont 
and  a  ooarse  white  net  enveioiw  their  hair,  like  that  vnm 
by  the  men.  The  Ibmalea  of  the  Snleia  wear  a  ahawl 
n)und  thoir  heads,  and  scarlet  stockings :  at  Orosei  tbe 
women  wear  a  highly  ornamented  busk  projecting  from  be- 
tween the  breasts,  in  shape  not  unlike  the  prow  of  a  galley, 
and  they  have  moreover  the  Oriental  custom  of  covering 
their  mouths.  In  some  plaeas  the  liead  is  covered  wi^  a 
yeUow  cloth  having  a  deep  red  border*  as  in  aama  pwta 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  in  others  with  a  fine  linen 
tied  loo't'K-  under  the  chin.  Tlic  petticoat  is  made  very 
full,  with  snial!  plaits  ;  the  shift  is  butioned  at  the  neck  ;  the 
cor«et  is  low,  over  which,  on  $;ala  days,  a  rich  embroiderer! 
jacket  is  worn,  with  loose  cuffs  and  silver  buttons.  Corals, 
rinirs,  rosaries^  and  crasses  are  worn  in  nrofusion. 

The  villagea  an  gaoerally  large  ana  wall  situated,  but 
with  un  paved  narrow  afreets,  mean  house*,  and  a  general 
want  of  comlbrt.  I>arge  dun£;hills  disf!;,ruro  the  principal 
avenues.  The  villages  in  tho  Galium  nio  built  of  granite 
blocks,  and  in  the  other  nortlcrn  disiricis  of  freestone; 
but  in  the  southern  division  uf  tlie  island  most  houses  in 
the  country  are  built  of  sun-drie<l  bricks.  Tbe  dwellinga 
of  tbe  peasants  have  generally  only  one  atoiy;  without  win- 
dows, or  if  they  have  windows,  thvf  ate  not  glased.  A 
whole  family  often  dwells  in  a  single  room,  with  their 
chickens,  dogs,  and  kids,  whilst  tho  patient  ass  turns  the 
corn-mill  in  a  corner.  In  the  centre  of  tho  nxnn  there  in 
a  square  hole  in  the  clay  floor  for  the  five  ;  the  smoke  finds 
its  way  through  the  door  or  any  ar  i!  :i':il  erevice.  There 
is  generally  a  large  bed  in  one  sule  of  the  room  for  tim 
elders,  the  siek,  or  Ae  stranger,  for  hospitality  to  trsvelleni 
is  common,  and  inns  are  scarce.  The  younger  members  of 
tho  family  do  not  (ileep  in  a  bc<l  till  they  marry,  but  they 
lie  down  round  tbe  fire-place  on  mats,  and  frequently  in 
summer  in  the  open  air.  A  few  low  chairs  and  a  tov^  table 
coiutitute  the  remaining  moveables.  In  the  towns  there 
ate  some  tolerable  mansions,  though  comfortless  inside,  like 
tliose  of  South  Italy,  and  thO  aeeeas  is  genenlly  dirty.  The 
number  of  beds  indicates  the  importance  of  the  owner,  whose 
own  room  contains  the  saildles,  bridles,  arms,  cordn^,  nnd 
other  ini[ii merits,  besides  hams  iiiid  dried  sausages,  which 
are  hun,:;  up,  and  cabiuctd  tilled  with  walnuts,  cheese,  pastry, 
and  dried  fruit 

Throughout  the  island  the  eitladini.  or  inhabitants  of 
walled  towns,  boM  the  eontadini.*  or  villagers,  in  utier  eon- 
tempt,  a  feelintr  which  is  cordially  returned  by  tbe  rustics, 
besides  which  the  peojile  of  Cagliari  and  those  of  Sas^ri 
mutually  hate  each  other.  Kissing;  on  meeting  is  an  indis- 
pensable custom  among  men  of  ail  ranks.  Tho  hostesa 
welcomes  a  strangar  by  a  shake  of  the  hand,  saying,  iu  a 
kind  tone^  *tbe  atranger  ia  mloome.'  Females  however 
never  sit  at  meels  with  visitors.  It  is  to  the  honour  oi 
the  Sardinian  women  that  they  are  generally  moral  and 
dutiful  wives,  and  the  baneful  cu.stgtii  of  tTie  cavalier 
servente  is  unl-.i'.  ,\n.  The  extreme  jcaluusv  of  the  Sards, 
and  their  summary  mode  of  avenging  nii  injury,  have  pro- 
bably contributed  to  piwvant  ila  introduction.  In  convcr- 
satloa  bowavar  lha  woman  talk  v«ty  fteely,  and  bugh 
heartily  at  indelleate  dlnsions,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
^tititbcrn  countries.  Among  tho  peasants  women  are  mere 
ss  rvaias;  they  arc  busily  employed  about  their  children 
and  poultry,  in  manufacturing  their  linen  and  'orbacci'or 
cvArm  woollens,  and  in  making  bread,  and  fetching  water. 

The  Sards  are  fond  of  MMting ;  they  drink  winaa  and 
cordials,  though  rarely  to  eKeass^  aind  entertainments  on 
partieuter  oeMsfons  are  given  with  a  profbse  hospitality. 
Fine  wheaten  bread  is  in  general  use,  except  amonu;  the 
shepherds  of  the  eastern  highlands,  who  eat  a  coarse  kind 
I  1  I  rt  nd,  and  sometimes  acorns.     The  Sartis  eat  mure 

buteher's  meet  than  the  Sicilians  or  South  Italians.  Poultry 

n  ■Oam  g^ma  is  yJMS'fcl-     'Hka  *  Mi««aa*aB  *  mm 
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subslantlal  snup,  tn.ido  of  jni!sf.  ctuliflowcrft,  or  herbs,  is  a 
Gatiijualdi-.li,  in  Italy  ;  ami  uaccaroni, fiUeli,  and  pasto  of 
various  sorts  arc  manaiactuiad  CtgUwi  Md  OtlierplacGi>, 
aad  are  in  much  rtH^uest. 

The  Sards  are  no  great  pedestrians:  tba  only  mode  of 
traveUiog  for  both  Mam  is  on  boraebaok.  TiMra  ar*  few 
eoafibes,  and  tliose  only  in  the  large  towns,  and  the  country 
people  rei:artl  them  as  articles  of  cffeminato  luxury.  Till 
latoU  thuic  wuiu  no  carriage-roads  in  the  island,  but  by  a 
royal  decree  of  18--.  a  high  road  of  125  miles  in  Icnmh  was 
ordered  to  be  cut  frotn  Ca^^liari  to  Sassari  through  the  length 
of  the  island,  passing  by  On^tano,  and  keeping  aa  Bmsb  as 
possible  along  the  western  plaint.  It  was  howatar  naoes- 
•ory  to  pass  the  ridge  of  ManomeQi.  which  rana  across 
the  middle  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  hills  south-east  of 
Sassari,  where  a  fine  cigzag  road,  called  'Rcala  di  Gincche,' 
lias  hdvn  cut  tlown  llie  i'acu  of  an  abrupt  declivity  fd  J  Ti  l; 
high.  The  whub  of  the  road  is  now  finished,  as  well  as 
hrancb  roads  to  the  most  important  towns  in  the  interior. 
The  eastern  highlaadt  however  atill  ramaia  difficult  of 
access. 

Field  sports,  such  as  hunting  the  boar,  stag,  or  mouf- 
flon, as  well  as  sporting  for  birds,  are  favourite  amu^jmcnts 
\vilh  the  Sards.  Tlieir  reli^iuus  feativiliei  and  processions, 
to  which  they  are  much  attached,  afford  them  also  periodical 
aeaaona  for  rejoicing:  they  are  attended  with  great  pomp, 
and  eanerally  end  in  a  feast.  Weddings  ara  cabbiatad  with 
much  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  Captain  Smyth  obierved 
traces  of  many  customs  which  the  Sards  hare  in  common 
with  the  modern  Greeks,  in  their  dances,  music,  arms, 
dresses,  marriaf;u  ceremonies,  aiiil  supcislilions.  Some  of 
ti\ese  peculiarities  seem  to  be  derived  frotn  the  Romans, 
such  as.a  belief  in  bad  or  good  omoiis,  the  Q?il  eye,  a  dislike 
to  mention  death,  and  Um  howUngs  of  the  'aooabadore,'  a 
kind  of  prasfica),  who  ara  hired  for  noorainfr.  The  *  a«ca> 
bnrlora'  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Barbargia  and 
others  used  to  perform  anotlier  office,  which  was  to  throttle 
or  suffocate  dying  persons  in  hopeless  cases,  in  order  to 
shorten  the  agony;  hence  the  name,  which  means  a 
*  finisher,'  but  the  practice  was  abolished  in  the  last  oentury 
tbroiutb  the  remonstrances  and  exertnns  of  a  misaiooary 
ealledPidfaVatieno.  AbeliafinWitdiciaftanddMMmiaMi 
poftac&sion  is  still  prevalent,  aod  aoroiiina  an  naortad  to  aa 
a  cure  u)  the  latter  cose. 

The  laws  in  force  consist  of — 1,  '  La  Carta  de  Logu,'  which 
*i»  a  code  written  in  the  Sardinian  diatect,  consisting  of  198 
ehaplers,  which  was  published  in  1395,  by  Eleanor '  Giudi- 
easia,'  or  ruler  of  Arboiaa  and  of  thegceater  partof  tlie  island. 
This  charter  or  eoda^  though  tinatured  with  the  barbarity  of 
the  limes,  is  remarkable  for  its  equity  and  wisdom,  atid  being 
well  adapted  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Sards,  ban 
been  adojjted  all  over  the  island  ;  it  remaini  in  force,  with 
few  modifications,  to  the  pr«sient  day.  '2,  tho  Royal  Prag- 
maties,  a  body  of  laws  written  in  Spanish,  and  ronsuting  of 
AI  cbaptars,  which  was  promulgated  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spaio, 
in  1033.  To  it  haa  bean  added  a  commentary,  by  D.  Fran- 
cisco de  Vice,  regent  of  the  supreme  council  of  Arapon.  3, 
Capitoli  di  Corte.  These  are  memorialsi  and  petitions  laid 
before  the  kings  of  Spam  by  tho  national  stamenti,  with 
tho  answers  and  decisions  of  the  sovereign.  Tu  these  also 
has  been  joined  a  commentary,  by  D.  Giovanni  Dexart,  a 
Sardinian  j urist  4,  The  royal  edieti^  and  the '  Pregoni,* or 
ordinances  of  the  viceroys  since  the  island  has  lieea  trodar 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  5,  The  new  civil  Gode, 
published  in  1830,  by  the  late  king  Charles  Felix.  (Calen- 
dario  Sardo,  1831.) 

This  multiplicity  of  laws,  uDon  which  numerous  forms 
have  been  grafted,  tends  to  embarrass  the  course  of  justice, 
and  gives  rise  to  much  litigation  and  delay.  The  country 
judges  are  very  poor,  and  venality  iaofooiiimoa  oaaurranoa. 
Besides  this,  should  a  local  magistrate  prove  more  than 
usually  active  in  his  office,  he  is  sure  to  rouse  tlie  vengeance 
of  some  of  the  parties,  and  Sardinian  revenge  respects  no 
persons,  neither  magistrates  nor  priests.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  system,  especially  in  tho  remote  districts,  is  a  fearful 
insecurity  of  person  and  properly.  The  superior  courts 
which  sit  in  the  towns  have  a  better  cbaraeler  for  impar- 
tiahty,  but  tho  procedure  is  very  imperfect.  In  criminal 
cases  the  judges  in  their  interrogatories  follow  the  old  prac- 
tice of  inducing  the  accused  to  criminate  himself,  by  brovv- 
bcatid^'  and  endeavouitng  to  (>n(rap  him  by  insidious  ques- 
tionis,  b  method  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  'intenoga- 
(orio  ftuggesttvo.'  ToiUue  has  been  abolished  io  flardHMa^ 


and  tlie  horrid  tree  far  mr.ugUng  and  di<locating  Itabs 
which  stood  on  one  ol  lUu  oasliuns  of  Cu^han,  \Aas  pulled 
down  in  lb'21,  amidbl  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Csl- 
prits  are  stdl  sometimes  Hogged  thi-otigU  the  street*  upos  w 
ass  previous  to  exeoution.  Common  ccioAMds  sentenced  t« 
deata  an  hailed*  but  voblaa  and  lawyan  are  bchaadai 
Noblea  aoonsaa  of  capital  erbnea  ara  tried  by  a  jury  of  savm 
peers. 

The  law  is  the  ch,ci  prof  i'jv  >.'uu^  umn  of  respect* 
able  connociions,  as  the  whole  rc|;ulur  i  rev  raised  in  ih« 
island  consists  of  only  one  regiment,  which  is  usually  in 
Piedmont  The  libarail  arts  afford  no  emplov  moot,  and  trade 
and  oomaMMa  ara  aonsidared  ignoble.  The  biglicat  kgal 
rank  is  that  of  a  member  ct  the  *  Supremo  RaafCooaiglB* 
for  the  nffairs  nf  Snn'.inia,  which  consiot.H  of  seven  tiiembert, 
and  sits  lu  Iv.iiu  it  a  supreme  court,  and  decide.3  finally 
upon  all  m:i;'  II  lunt  matteri,,  appeals,  &.c.  It  ali-o  exaiaioes 
tho  projects  of  law  fur  the  island,  proposed  by  the  king  t 
ministers.  The  high  court,  Mllad  Reale  Udicnaa.  sits  at 
Cagbari,  and  ia  divided  into  two  MetiaiMt  one  for  dvU  aad 
theother  for  eritninal  eases.  It  is  also  a  kind  of  eeonea  ef 


stale  for  the  viceroy,  and  it  propose-;  t  >  i!t!>  kn  •  it.  '.ni;i!i-> 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  bihhoprios  and  ino  judicial  .i;.d  juii- 
dical  otJi'  I  -  A  numerous  train  of  fiscal  advocate*,  tolict- 
tors,  advocates  for  the  poor,  aset»sors.  seeretaii^  mud  uo 
lariea  ia  attached  to  the  court  The  Magistrato  dells  Reals 
Gofamaiiona  ia  a  high  aourt,  which  site  at  Siassri  foe  ci>il 
and  etiminal  mattan  relatinf  to  the  northern  part  of  tk* 
island.  There  is  an  appeal  from  it  to  the  Real  C<iiisi.;lK)  st 
Turin.  Ill  every  town  or  coiuidorable  district  uf  the  island 
thero  is  n  m  L  istraie  called  V'ioar,  in  some  places  Pixlcsi  j,  m 
Consul  in  others,  who,  with  an  assessor  and  secretary,  judges 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  town  and  surrounding  tecntof  j, 
The  pieifoota  in  aaeh  of  tiiaaiavaii  provineaa  ara  &o  judges 
ia  eivil  mattatik  There  is  a  oommernal  eoart  at  Ciaghsn 
called  '  Consolato,' wliicli  decide*  all  commercial  bUii».  !>:- 
sides  whifth  the  'Regui  Lapitania'  constitutes  a  son  of  AJ- 
miralty  court  for  tho  island.  A  court  called  'Tribunals 
delle  OoQtenzioni,' decides  qiiestiorts  which  aru->e  bei ween  lite 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  powers;  it  consists  of  a  judge  called 
'CanoeUiere  AnoatoliMt'  who  is  a  aUrical  diigwtaiy, 
and  a  aaerecaty.  This  eonrt  waa  astaUiahed  in  €bm  tattsr 
partof  the  14th  oentury,  in  consequence  nf  uri  ms  differcM  .-s 
netween  tho  clergy  and  the  sovereign,  «iid  has  been  ^j...c• 
tiuned  by  several  popes. 

Sarduiia  is  free  from  the  burthen  of  the  oonscripiion.  whita 
has  been  entailed  by  the  French  revolution  upon  Mi 
countriea  of  aontinaatal  Eunipa^  It  funiisbaa  fay  voionin 
enlistment  ene  regiment  to  the  royal  array,  besidea  wbwh 

it  has  its  m:liii,n,  ati  irregular  force  of  rib  ji."  Gi'UO  cavalry 
and  I'JOO  inliiuUy,  the  otlicers  of  whicii  \»eiu  a  uiiifurm.  bi.: 
receive  no  pay.  The  jnivatcs  have  no  disiin^ni»iiiii^  dre*s> 
e:&cept  a  cockade  which  they  wear  on  particular  oocaswes; 
they  are  armed  with  a  long  gun.  a  knin,  and  «  eutliM*  aad 
are  expected  to  patrola  the  aBuntnr  to  arrast  aaaldhcioi^ 
to  repair  to  any  point  which  might  be  invaded  by  an  ta laiy. 
and  to  assist  the  Boarii  of  Health  in  preserving  the  ouq»'S 
from  cunta^iuti.  Besides  iheMi  there  is  a  kind  of  yeoiaanrf 
called  '  Barancelli,'  an  armed  association  for  proiectjnr 
pro|)eny,  especially  in  the  lowlands,  against  rubbcnk.  Even 
village  has  iuparqrtuhder  a  captain  annually  scleotadiem 
wmaag  tho  most  taspeatabla  inhabUanlaiand  be  chooses  Vm 
men.  They  maintain  a  strict  waieh  dnrbig  the  night,  fnm 
a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  which  vanes  according  to  utae 
season,  and  is  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  seonl 
uf  a  bell,  after  wl  ch  u  >  one  is  allowed  to  be  out  ot  doors  -..U 
the  toUmg  of  tlie  muruing  bell.  The  barancelli  are  obl^ 
to  make  restitution  for  all  thefta.  To  bacoeae  •  baraaerib 
a  nan  muat  have  property  to  a  certain  attauBtt  a»d  be  vcL 
kaowafothisintegrity.  During  the  year  of  bfsserriee.  andtbs 
following  year  also,  ho  is  exempt  from  royal  nnd  l  i  irotiitls^T- 
vico,  and  has  the  right  of  tearing  arms.  Tne  nsmuL.eratK.« 
of  tho  barancelli  arises  from  every  landholder  paying  « 
annual  sum,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which,  after  ded a ctrf 
the  losses  which  may  nave  occurred,  is  divided  atnoni;  ibs 
men  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  year  1819»  Count  Rem 
the  viceroy,  disliking  to  many  armed  men  about  the  conntri. 
wished  to  alwlish  the baraiicolli,  and  supply  tlu  ir  place  ^  ; 
regular  cavalry  ftum  Piedmont,  culled  Royal  Carabiacv.-N 
like  the  French  gendarmes,  but  as  they  proved  in«ffiris 

Ilor  want  of  local  knowledge,  and  the  deadly  haired  of  m  ' 
peasantry  against  them,  the  king  was  obliged  to  reatore  itt 
batancaui  tiadtt the tiami of  'Cacaiatori  ftaiiacML'  Tm 
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hlnlc  it  tlieir  fluty  (u  :\rrc?i  robber* oB^t 
lying  from  justice  fur  other  causes. 

Tb«HH>  minate  details  are  given  for  the  parpoMof  ibowing 
bm  aoeial  and  4«MatM  eonUtim  of  tlM  iiland,  which  has 
MdtiMd  dnUNt  iiiKliBii|{«d  idnee  the  middle  age*,  and 
vMeh  !•  a  curious  specimua  of  the  former  state  of  Italy, 
fpain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Thu  re^uliir  force  in  tho  island  consists  of  about  3000 
*i(i4montc»ti  troops,  distributad  ia  tbo several  towns.  There 
re  only  three  regularly  flittlAad  tOWns :  Cagliari,  Alghero, 
JoA  OmM  Sardo.  be  ooiata  ace  dafcnded  by  a  fine  of 
tout  lemrs,  t^rrtsoned  by  a  body  of  eoast-goardt  celled 
^orrari,  under  the  aupi>nni(-ndcnco  of  a  council  of  threo 
iiembers,  chosen  for  three  years,  one  from  each  stamcnto, 
nd  are  supported  by  a  tax  on  exports.  Tho  naval  force  of 
he  island  consists  of  one  armed  brig  end  two  j;un-boats 
ailed  'corridors.' 

Scientilie  education  is  given  by  the  two  universities  of 

Aglteri  and  Sassari.  each  being  under  the  inspection  of  a 
ounc  il,  'magistrato  sopra  ^Yx  studj,'  of  whirh  the  resiwctive 
rchbibltops  are  pr<^idents.  The  univervtty  of  Cagliari  a  at- 
ended  by  about  250  students,  and  has  the  faculties  of  theo- 
3gy.  raedicine  eimI  watgnj,  lew,  end  philMq>hy,  with  a  fUU 
ist  of  profeMM*  in  eeeh.  AmoiHr  IIm  eeoeMoriet  ere  a 
ibieryof  above  15.000  volumes  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 
ilttoiy  and  antiquities  founded  by  the  late  King  Charles 
•"t'Hx.  The  ^lnivt•r^ity  of  Sa>isari,  frecjuetitcd  by  about  180 
tudents,  has  likewiite  five  focuUies,  but  with  a  smatier 
lumber  of  profeseors.  namelv,  three  for  theology,  five  for 
aw,  three  for  medicine^  one  he  enrgerf ,  end  five  fat  philo* 
opby  and  eloquence^ or,  ai  it  fa  flailed,  the  arte.  The  aeeeo* 
ory  eaieblishnients  consist  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
ounded  in  1823,  and  a  library  of  only  5000  volumes.  An 
itercsting  account  of  the  university  of  Sassari  v<  -v:.  ;i  en  in 
he  *  Bollettino  di  Noliste  Siattsttche'  of  Milan  f  r  the  ye.ir 
834.  Poor  students  from  the  country,  -whilf  following 
heir  course  of  studies,  support  themselvoa  by  acting  as  ati- 
?ndant8.  errand-boys.  &e.  to  woilthy  (bndlice  in  the  town, 
nd  are  called  *  Majoli.'  In  the  heud  town  of  every  pro- 
inre  there  is  a  '  Scuola di  Latinita  Infcriore ;  tbe  aggregate 
umbtT  of  tho  pupils  is  about  6650,  of  whom  above  lOUO 
re  in  that  of  Ca«;liari.  In  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of 
he  late  King  Charles  Felix,  dated  1823,  most  villages  have 
n  elcmentatj  aefaool  for  boys,  in  whibh  reading,  writing, 
nd  arithmetie  are  taught,  heaidee  the  doetrinea  4MF  religion 
nd  tbe  elementary  principles  of  agriculture.  There  are  no 
nblie  establishments  for  female  edvication ;  those  young 
imales  whocan  aflbrd  it  become  f  r  -a  t  n;  o  boarders  in  the 
Dnvents  of  nuns.  It  was  state<l  suine  years  ^o  by  the 
laron  Ferussac,  in  the 'Bulktin  Universel  des  Sciences,' 
-om  authentio  somees,  that  the  xeaulta  of  elementary  in- 
:ruction  end  other  improvemenfa,  oaeh  as  the  opening  of 
)ads  and  tbe  establishment  of  a  more  effective  police,  which 
ave  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  were  already 
dt  ill  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  that 
lurders,  for  instance,  which  are  said  to  have  amounted 
ICO  to  above  100  in  ana  vear,  had  deeveaaed  hr  abontono- 
alt 

Tfae  art  of  modieine  it  not  in  great  repute  among  the 
ard*,  and  thev  have  a  proverb,  'Rivi  de  micgu  e  niori 
liserabile ;'  '  Wlwever  lives  by  the  doctor  dies  mi.ierably.' 
1  almo!*t  every  town  there  is  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  the 
isaiie,  and  the  foundlings,  supported  by  bequests  and 
^luutary  cuntnbultons,  and  Wtfel  by  the  BflMkvtelU,  or 
>rddr  of  S.  Juan  de  I>ias, 

Although  leietiees  and  liteiatora  are  not  much  esteemed 

I  Sardinia,  yet  the  i«land  has  produced  mnny  learned  men, 
fwhom  few  are  known  beyond  its  precincts.  The  fuUow- 
i;;  deserve  particular  mention  :  —  Kara,  author  of  the  work 
l>i'  Rebus  Sardois,'  Ca;;liari.  1580  ;  Father  Madao,  who 
as  written  on  the  hingu;ip'  ofSardinia;  the  judge  Mameli, 
bo  published  an  improved  edition  of  the  '  Carta  de  Logu 
fattnejo.  author  of  'Saidfnfa  Sacra,'  fol.,  Rome,  17GI ;  the 
irist  anil  histurian  Azuni.  and  hi^  opponent.  Father  Napoli, 
ho  baa  refuted,  in  his  '  Note  Illiistrate,'  many  of  Azuni's 
iiti-ments  concerning  his  native  country  ;  Cctii,  the  author 
f  a  very  creditable  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
dand,  '  Anfibj.  Pesci,  Uceelli.  o  Quadrupedi  delta  Sor- 
ogna,*  3  voU  8m,  Sassari,  1774;  and  lastly,  JDon Giuseppe 
f  anno,  who  has  published  a  good  histoty  of  Sardinia. 
Storia  di  S;irdc:^na,'  3  vols.  Svo„  Turin,  1826.  as  well  as  a 
(tie  work  on  tho  *  Vizi  dei  Litteratii*  besides  several  poets, 
ttiwr  io  tlM  Tarmevlav  languoga  or  in  Itillaa  and  latin. 


The  mechanical  arts  a  o  in  a  very  low  state ;  the  iruns  of 
Tempio  are  in  some  repute,  but  the  cutlery  is  of  the  com* 
monest  Mrt;  tlte  potteriio  are  very  coarse,  and  wo 


plattaia  lit  naad  bv  tho  ooantijr  fMfloi  haildan  and  ear* 
pentais  aiv  tory  ndHbrent  mnnnaii,  hesidet  vbieh  all 
artirans  are  extremely  indolent*  Boperior  anorhttten  00100 

from  Piedmont  or  Grenoa. 

The  principal  towns  of  Sardinia  arc  :— 1,  Cagliaki,  the 
capital  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy.   2.  Sassari,  the 
head  town  of  the  north  part  of  the  island,  situated  on  a 
gentle  deeltvity,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  tuCagliari,  and. 
from  its  healthiness  and  other  circumstances,  preferable  to 
It  as  a  residence.    Sassari  has  a  good  mam  street,  which  is 
the  only  one  paved,  fine  public  walks,  shaded  by  trees,  out- 
side of  the  walls,  twenty-four  cbureboa,  ten  convents,  three 
nunneries,  a  clerical  seminary,  tho  university,  a  college  kept 
by  tbe  Jesuits,  several  palaces,  among  which  those  of  the 
governor  and  of  the  duke  dell'Asinara  are  the  largest  and 
most  remi\rkable.  a  public  liospilal,  t^vo  tolerable  'bR'atuk',' 
or  inns,  besides  coffee'shops,  and  some  good  shops  of  various 
kinds,  among  others  a  bookseller's  shop,  a  rarity  in  Sardinia ; 
about  20,000  inhabitants.   The  cathedral  is  a  large  struc- 
ture, with  a  very  elaborate  facade.   Provisions  aro  ^ood, 
abundant,  and  cheap ;  fruit  ana  garden  vttetables  arc  ex 
cellent,  wine  gixjd,  and  of  various  sorts.   'Tbe  town  has  no 
sprinj^s  or  wells,  but  good  water  isbnmghtfo  tlie  houses  by 
water-carriers,  from  a  handsome  fountain  called  del  Uosello 
outside  of  the  walls.    Sassari  was  built  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  fUTti,  by  emigrants  from  the  antient  town  of 
Turris,  which  had  been  ruined  by  tbe  Ixingobords.   A  fine 
road  leads  to  Poite  Torres,  whieh  is  the  nearest  harbour ; 
and  where  the  mail  packet  puts  in  from  Genoa  twice  a 
month.    3,  Alghkko.    4,  Oris lano,  a  town  of  abotit  J.ooo 
inhabitants,  in  a  low  unhealthy  plain,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tir.<ii,  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a  clerical  seminary, 
a  college  kept  by  the  Soolopj.and  a  spacious  cathedral,  with  a 
detached  octangnlarbelft'y,  which  is  the  most  striking  object 
in  the  town.    A  spiral  staircase  of  150  steps  leads  to  the  tup, 
from  whence  there  is  a  splendid  view.   Oristano  is  a  busy 
lively  place  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  in  summer  all 
thoso  who  can.  leave  it  for  a  healthier  residence.  Several 
noble  families  inhabit  tbe  town.   S,  Boso,  a  town  of  about 
3500  inhabitants,  finely  situated  in  a  valley,  between  two  flat- 
topped  hills,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Termo.  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.    Bosa  has  nine  churclies,  some  con- 
vents, a  clerical  seminar)',  several  paved  st reels.,  uiul  a  long 
bridge  over  the  river.    The  country  around  is  very  pnwluc- 
tive  of  oil,  wine,  fruit,  flax,  cheese,  &c.,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  very  active :  most  of  the  travelling  pedlars  'about  tho 
island  are  ttom  Bosa.  But  tbe  town  is  extremely  unhealthy 
in  sammer.   6,  Iglesias,  a  pleisant  town, in  iUbiealthy  spot, 
on  jin  r'  ritcd  and  fertile  plain,  amidst  limestone  lulls,  is 
abunduatiy  supplied  with  good  water,  conducted  by  an 
aqueduct,  8000  leet  in  length,  to  a  f(mntain  in  tho  centre  of 
the  town.   Tlie  streets  are  dirty  and  ill-paved,  but  they  con- 
lain  some  ^  I  i  houses.   The  cathedral  and  bishop^  palaco 
are  remarkable  strvotuias.  The  town  is  aurroundeid  by  a  di- 
lapidated Piaan  wall,  and  tbe  imnains  of  a  eastle  are  seen  on 
a  hill  to  the  north.  Iglesias  reckons  about  'JUOO  inhaliilants. 

7,  Tempio,  the  head  town  of  the  mounlaiiiuus  province  of 
Gallura,  in  the  uorlb-eastern  highlanils,  stands  in  a  very 
iieahhy  situation;  it  has  several  large  houses  three  stories 
high,  built  of  gianito.  with  wooden  balconies,  a  collegiate 
ohuceh,  a  nvnaeiy,  a  Scolopj  egUege,  and  about  600u  inha- 
bitants. The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  gloomy,  as 
well  as  the  dai-k  drps^e.^.  blafk  busliy  h.iir  and  beai  J.s  uf  llio 
men,  and  the  Moorish  costume  gf  the  wumen,  who,  tlmuf^U 
Rtnctally  handsome,  Stalk  about  with  a  toorbc  woolK  u 
petticoat  turned  over  their  heads  so  as  to  conceal  their  faces. 

8.  Quartu.  east  of  Cagliari.  near  tbe  sea-coast,  has  about 
5000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  ooasidenble  trade  in  wine^ 
fruit,  and  fisheries.  9,  Villaeidro,  at  the  feat  of  the  moun- 
tains north-west  of  Caqli.iri,  in  a  healthy  situation,  has 
5500  inhabitants,  lo,  Osiln,  on  a  niuuntain  2000  feet  abuMi 
the  sea,  east  of  Sassari,  liasi  3400  inhabitants.  1 1,  Sor>o,  in 
tho  same  district,  has  4U00  inhabitants.  12,  Bonorva  has 
4000  inhabitants.  There  are-many  large  villages  of  between 
SOOO  and  3000-inhabitaoti,  icatterad  all  over  the  island. 

ntttory  of  Siorifr'mo.— lotaus  is  said  to  have  led  a  Greelt 
colony  into  Sardinia,  and  to  have  foiir  il  :  1  Olbiaon  the  north- 
east coast,  afterwards  a  considerable  town  in  the  Roman 
paiiod*  and  of  vrbjeb  vastifaa  aia  Ibnnd  near  TBRanovn. 
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Btnbo  (p.  885)  Myt  that  the  colonUU  of  IoImis  ioliolMtod 

the  island  jointly  with  the  barbarians,  who  were  Tyrrheni. 
From  an  inscnpli  :i  and  at  Slarnj)acf,  ic  appears  that 
Caraiis  or  Caghari  assumed  at  one  time  the  name  of '  Civiias 
lols.'  The  island  became  well  known  lo  the  Greeks,  and 
Herodotus  (v.  106)  mentions  that  Uistaus  of  Miletus  pro- 
mised to  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  that  'he  would  render 
the  great  island  of  Sardo  (Sardinia)  tributary  to  h»  power. 
Aeoording  to  Pliny.  Timeeus  ctUod  tlie  Hland  fi(eiid»1iotit, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  sandal :  it  was  also  culled  Ichnusa 
by  the  Greeks,  from  its  likeness  lo  the  print  of  a  foot. 

Nura,  aflerwards  ono  of  the  fliief  luwns  of  the  inland, 
is  particularly  noticed  tn  tiie  Roman  period  on  account 
of  the  inhabitants  having  accused  the  pcatar  Souiius 
of  meUerMtioD.  en  which  ooeaaion  Scannis  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.   But  the  ante-Roman  origin  of  Nura 
is  proved  hy  one  of  those  singular  structures  calleil  Nu- 
raj^Bi,  which  i&  a  large  cone,  constructed  of  coarse  blocks 
without  mortar,  and  Hanked  by   four  umall  ones,  upon 
which  rests  the  foundation  of  a  Roman  aqueduct  that 
supplied  Nura  with  water.  There  are  also  at  Nura  other 
ItuDan  maains,  such  as  aaBall  theatre,  baths,  be,  aU  very 
mueh  defhced.  Nura  is  aaid  to  have'been  destroyed  in  the 
wars  of  the  Vandals.   The  Nurairtii  are  attnhuted  by  some 
to  Iberian  colonists  and  their  leader  Norax.  They  arc  akiud 
of  tower  in  the  form  of  a  tiuncalcd  cone,  constructed  of 
large  blocks  uf  siouu,  lava,  porphyry,  or  freestone,  without 
eemenc,  and  forming  two  concontnc  walls,  between  which 
are  stairs  leading  to  the  auDinU.    The  inner  part  has 
generally  two  i-anlted  rooma,  one  above  the  other.  The 
entrance  at  the  base  is  very  low,  and  loads  through  hn'.h 
walls  to  the  lower  chamber.   Thestaiis  give  access  to  the 
upjier  cluiinbor.    Tlie  Nuraggi  are  of  two  sorts;  the  most 
eomtnon,  aud  probably  the  most  antient,  bear  no  marks  of 
the  chisel,  and  are  constructed  of  massive  blocks,  with  irre- 
gular iitces.  aud  amaUec  stones  in  the  intentiees.  The  ex- 
terior naleriah  of  the  others  are  evidently  woilted  by  tools ; 
and  though  the  stones  are  not  exactly  square,  they  ai  o  placed 
in  boritoiital  la^cr^,  aud  gradually  diminish  in  size  towards 
the  summit.  Tfie  Nuraggi  stand  generally  on  the  summit  of 
hills  commanding  a  view  of  the  plains.    Some  real  upon  a 
solid  and  spacious  substructure  or  platform  walled  round 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  which  are  constructed  hidden 
ohambers,  whioh  commnnieate  with  the  central  one  by  a 
covered  gallery.    Captain  Smyth  gives  the  plan  and  section 
of  one  of  these,  which  i>in  the  plain  of  Giavesu  near  Ronoiva. 
It  is  about  40  feet  higli,  including  the  substructure,  and 
the  cone  is  about  40  feet  in  diameter  where  it  rises  above 
the  substructure.    One  of  the  loftiest  Nuraggi  is  between 
Saoiaebea  and  Focdungiaaus.  in  the  district  of  Busachi, 
east  of  Oristano ;  it  is  nearly  60  Ibet  high,  and  is  called  by 
the  nativci  '  Sn  Nura^'gi  longu.'    Nuraggi  arc  scattered 
ull  ovtir  Sardaiia,  to  the  nunib;.'r  of  several  hundred,  and  arc 
seen  in  every  state,  some  nearly  perfect,  others  a  heap  of 
rubbish.   They  arc  very  nutucrous  in  the  district  of  Sulcis, 
or  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  and  also  in  the  hilly 
region  of  hi  Margnine,  north  of  Ortatano.  There  are  also 
fine  speeimens  of  them  in  the  Campo  d*  Otieri,  and  at  Isili 
and  Gennnri  in  the  Canipidano.    Tlie  original  purpose  of 
these  buildings  was  probably  for  watch  and  defence,  though 
in  after-ages  some  of  them  may  ha\ e  been  used  as  luonu- 
ments  for  the  dead,  fragments  of  Roman  terracotta  and  coins 
of  the  Empire  having  been  found  in  them;  neilliar  literal 
nor  symbolical  chanctem  are  discovered  in  these  ifaigular 
stmetores. 

The  first  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sardinia,  of  which 
the  epocii  however  is  not  asi'urlaincd,  was  led  by  Ma- 
chft-us,  or  Malclius,  or  Melcch,  who  landed  on  the  is- 
land, but  was  defeated  by  the  natives,  for  which  be  was 
banished  on  his  return  to  Carthage.  Some  time  after, 
about  490  II.C.,  Haadrubal  and  Hamilcar,  sons  of  MagOb  led 
another  expedition  to  Sardinia,  which  gained  a  footing  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  built  or  colonized  Ca- 
ralis  and  Sulcis.  Ilasdrubal  however  lost  his  life  in  fighting 
at;aiust  the  natives,  who  appear  tohuv* Straggled  lively 

against  the  invaders. 

We  have  no  aeoonnt  of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sardinia,  but  it  appears  that  they  newr  foduoed  it  entirely, 
OS  the  natirea  tooa  refuge  in  the  monnlains,  erer  ready  to 

rise  at  any  favourable  opportunity.  The  lower  country  how- 
ever was  permanently  in  posstssiou  of  the  Cartha^iiiian.s 
Ut<til  the  first  Punic  war.  Sulcis  was  onc  of  their  chief 
colonies,  but  the  site  of  that  once  wealthy  town  is  now  a 


autgeeiflf  eMtrnvoay,  aoane  plaomg  it  on  the  aouthom  coes^ 
where  a  diatriet  still  T«tahw  the<name;  wUbt  oOiera^  wiih 

more  plausibility,  place  it  in  the  small  island  opposite, 
called  S.  Anlioco,  uorth  of  the  town  of  that  name,  whers 
considerable  remains  of  walls,  of  a  moat,  and  an  extensi  ^- 
necropolis  are  seen,  and  where,  in  1819,  an  inscription  was 
found,  in  which  Sulcis  is  styled  a  Roman  mnnieimanu  end 
the  name  oftheebief  magistrate,  L>  Com.  Hsiemlaaii  isre- 
eotded.  In  the  mme  neighbourhood,  in  1680,  pmtt  of  a 
brass  armour  wag  discovered,  which  is  now  IB  tbe  museum 
of  Cgliari,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  of  Greek  workman- 
ship. (Grassi,  Ricerche  Storiehe  intomo  alle  Armature teo- 
perle  mlt  Itolu  di  S.  Antioeo.)  In  the  neigbbottring  island 
of  S.  Pietro  an  amphora  full  of  Carthaginian brase  coins  was 
found  bv  a  IhniMr  in  ploughing  the  ground,  while  Captain 
Smyth  was  at  anchor  near  the  spot. 

During  the  first  Vu-.V-.':  w  ir  ihr  R^jmans  attackefl  and  de- 
feated the  Carthaginian  tieei  at  Olbia,  where  Haono.  the 
commander,  fell ;  and  again  they  gained  another  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians  at  Caralis,  but  they  do  nut 
seem  to  have  got  a  permanent  footing  on  tbe  island,  which 
at  the  eonolusion  of  the  war  stUl  belonged  to  Carthnga. 
But  the  mercenary  troops  that  garrnoned  the  ulettd,  MhNr* 
ing  the  example  of  th  i;  -  n'  Carthage,  revolted,  and  killing 
their  commander  Bostui  and  the  other  Carthaginiana.  took 
possession  of  the  principal  strongholds,  and  ci  mmitied  all 
kitids  of  depredations  on  tbo  natives,  who  rose  in  arms,  atid 
at  last  drove  them  awa;.  The  mercenaries  repaired  to 
Italy,  whose  they  were  countenanced  by  the  Romans,  eager 
for  a  pretence  to  seise  upon  that  fine  island.  Taking  ad- 
'  image  of  the  condition  of  their  rivals,  who  were  jusi  re- 
leased from  tl;e  horrors  of  the  war  of  the  mercenaries,  tht 
Romans  threatened  Carthage  with  a  new  war  unless  Sar- 
dinia were  furmally  made  over  to  them.  The  Carthatcimani 
were  ohligad  to  complv.  besides  paying  the  exmMiscs  of  i  t 
Roman  ataaament  The  Komaas,  under  T.  Manlius  Tim- 
quatoB  and  M.  P.  Ufatho^  met  with  considemblo  mislanoe 
from  the  Sards, but  they  succeeded  in  subjugating  ihcprio- 
cifial  pai  tof  the  island,  v^  hich  was  incorporated,  with  Corsica, 
into  a  Roman  province,  under  a  praetor,  about  B.C.  22?. 

After  thebrcakmg  out  of  the  second  Punic  war,  tbe  Sards 
weary  of  their  Roman  masters,  applied  to  Carthai^e  foe 
assistance.  The  Roman  garrisons  warn  in  a  weak  state,  aad 
the  prstorQ.  M.  SesavDia  was  HI  fion  the  dinmte.  Tbe 
senate  sent  T.  M.  Torquatus  with  reinforcements  to  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  found  the  natives  of  the  central  part  in  open 
insurrection,  under  a  chief  called  .\rsicorus,  who  was  sooQ 
after  joined  by  a  Punic  force.  A  genural  baltlu  took  plane 
near  Caralis,  in  which  the  Sards  and  Carthaginians  wtn 
utterly  defimted,  and  Coinua,  the  stronghokl  of  th«  insai* 
gents,  sttrrendemd  to  the  ttomana.  QAt^  83,  a.  40,  fta) 
After  this  Sudinta  ramained  quits  duciog  ths  rest  of  U* 
Punic  war. 

About  178  H.c,  Sardinia,  being  in  a  stale  of  open  insur- 
rection, was  made  a  consular  province,  and  T.  Sampcwuot 
Gracclius  was  sent  to  it  with  an  additional  IbiM  of  tw 
legions  and  18.000  latin  eonfedemie  tnope.  Sempraoiusde- 
featod  the  Illenses.  the  supposed  descendants  of  some  Trejaa 
emigrants,  and  the  Balari,  another  fierce  tribe,  believed  to 
be  the  descendants  of  Iboriau  colunisls,  who  lived  m  ih* 
eastern  highlands.  All  the  people  of  Sardinia  returned  ic 
the  allegiance  of  Rome,  ann  a  double  tribute  was  impoic^ 
upon  them.  The  number  of  prisoners  brooght  to  Roma,  aad 
there  sold  in  the  market  as  slaves,  nve  rise  to  tbe  pioverk 
*  Sardi  vensles.'  which,  from  its  double  meening.  «tta  aftw- 
wards  constnied  into  a  term  of  reproach.  It  was  stated  tba: 
SO.l'OO  Sards  had  either  fallen  or  been  made  prisoners. 

Caius  Gracchus,  the  son  of  Semprotiius,  being  quEei^tor  .S 
Sardinia,  the  Barbaricini,  or  mountauieers  of  the  distrxl 
still  called  Baibargia,  revolted  again,  and  another  expel- 
tion  waa  sent  fiom  Rome  to  suhdu6  them,  on  which  oas> 
sion  bloodhounds  were  employed.  Gracchus  was  aecoMl 
by  his  enemies  at  Roinc  of  courting  undue  popii'a.  "v  ;r 
the  Sards  lo  the  detriment  of  his  own  country-  rcpa-;«i 
to  Rome,  and  eloquently  I  h  i  ui  1  i.,inself  from  the  chaijc^ 
stating  that  it  was  true  '  he  liad  neither  exacted  forced  gi^ 
nor  tora  women  from  the  arms  of  their  husbands,  nor  hnogM 
away  vases  full  of  monqr  after  emptying  the  wine  out  d 
them,  as  many  other  Roman  officers  md  clone  ;  hut  that  1» 
had  gone  to  Sardinia  with  a  full  purse  nnd  had  roturc« 
witli  an  empty  one.'  His  vindication  so  pleased  the  peopit 
of  Rome,  that  they  elected  him  tribune. 

During  tbe  great  civil  wars  Sardinia  shared  the  calsm- 
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;iM  of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  proTinMS,  foltowing  alter* 
lately  the  fortunes  of  Marius  or  Sulla,  of  Ciesar  or  Pompey. 
By  the  peace  of  Mi&enum,  Sextus  Pompey  retained  Sar- 
linia  with  Sicily  and  Achaia.  But  his  freedman  Meno- 
loriMk  who  was  protor  of  Sardinia,  forsaking  his  master, 

Sf9  up  the  iaUod  to  Octavian.  The  island  remained  quiet 
ring  ibe  pciriod  of  the  Empire,  being  considered  by  the 
[loraans  as  oM  of  thiir  gpmnttiw  tadftpaoiL  edloiiT  Ibr  tlwr 
:rirainals. 

Tiberius  sent  thither  4000  Jews  to  make  war  upon  the 
Vccbootera  who  plundered  the  counts,  or  to  die  of  its  mal- 
tria.  Plinj  (iii  7)  mention*  Caralii,  Sulcts,  Nora,  and  other 
ilaccs  as  towns  that  had  the  Roman  civitM,  and  Turria 

l.ibysoni!)  as  a  colonia. 

Afier  liie  death  of  ValL-ntinlan  111.,  Genscrir,  king  of  llie 
•'(iiidaU,  invaded  Sardinia  trum  Africa.  The  emperor  of  the 
\a&U  Leo,  seat  an  expedition  as;ainstC}enseric,  which  retook 
iardinia,  but  the  latter  soon  after  racoversd  poaaettioo  of  it, 
His  WD  Hunneric,  being  an  Arian.  like  hb  fiither,  pene- 
rnted  the  Catholics  or  orthodox  with  threat  crucliy,  as  well 
IS  his  successors.  Sardinia  bfcanu' a  iilace  of  humshtiU'iit 
"ir  the  orthodox  prelates  uf  the  Vundal  doniinion.  After 
he  overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  by  Beli^arius,  Sar- 
Unia  was  annexed  to  the  prefectship  of  Africa,  and  was 
;ov«rn«d  by  an  officer  stvled  duke.  About  a.d.  i94.  Za* 
lardjr,  duke  of  Sardinia,  having  defeated  the  tribe  of  Bar^ 
mricini,  ohlijied  ihem  to  abandon  iflolatry  as  a  condition 
>f  pardon.  This.furced  convention  however  was  elude<I  by 
nany,  and  the  archbishop  Januar.us  went  to  Rume  to  com- 
tlain  that  b;  giving  a  fee  to  the  miUtary  ofiloen  of  the  em- 
)erar,  tbe  nalivct  wen  allovad  to  saeriBce  to  tlwir  hoatlien 
leitie*. 

Piope  Gregory  the  Grmt.  in  fiis  Epistles,  complaint  of  the 

oivse  (•  induct  of  the  c]cr,:v  rf  Sardinia.  The  Saracens 
)€ga;i,  about  the  )car  ''20,  lo  ra\a^c  the  coasts  of  Sardinia; 
ind  as  the  Byzantine  emperors  were  unable  to  protect  their 
listant  dependencies,  the  natives  applied  fur  assistance  first 
o  the  Longobards,  and  afterwards  lo  i..ouis  le  Debonnaire, 
-^harlemigne's  aon,  to  whom  they  tendered  their  alle- 
;ianoe. 

.\bout  the  year  1000,  Musait,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  mailed 
rora  Africa  to  Cagliari  with  a  large  force,  took  it,  and  con- 
{uercd  the  greater  part  of  the  jdatkl,  and  DiMuned  the  title 

•f  king  of  Serdinia. 

Musait,  noteonlent  with  tbeponottSon  Sardinia,  tent 
irom  tkniM  anned  vendt  to  ravage  the  ooastg  of  Italy, 
rhe  pope  iHUed  aholl  against  him.  offering  the  inTestiture 

<f  the  island  to  those  who  should  drive  him  out  of  it  The 
'iiians  sent  an  armament  which  took  poS«:eS8ion  of  Cag- 
iari.  Musait  came  with  a  stronj^  fune  by  sea  and  by 
and.  x.D.  10  \i,  and  obliged  the  Pisan  garrison  to  capitulate, 
•  ut  massacred  the  Pisans  as  thev  came  out  of  the  town, 
■lusait  then  tailed  for  the  eoost  oc  Luna  in  Italy,  and  sur- 
rised  and  raeked  that  town.  He  was  however  attacked  in 

is  rotieat,  and  lost  most  of  his  men,  and  even  his  wife. 
,ho  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  Musait  escaped 
J  Sardinia.  The  pojw's  legate  now  persuaded  tlie  Genoese 
3  join  the  Pisans  against  Mu«ait.  The  combined  forces 
f  the  two  republics  attacked  the  Moors  and  drove  them 
way  from  both  Sardinia  and  Coniea  (ajk  loie-ioir). 
tfter  this  'the  Genoeee  kept  ibr  tbeneelves  Corsica  and 
'ajiraja,  and  the  Pisans  had  Sardinia."  (P.  B.  Burghi, 
)'>.'ni/if>  in  Mari  Li^u-ilicn  )  Musait  however,  having  ob- 
luu'd  reinforcements  from  Africa,  was  still  in  the  field  in 
iardinta,  when  tbe  Geuoeso  again  assisted  the  Pisans  in 
rivihg  him  away,  a.i>.  102 J.  The  island  being  finally 
leared  of  the  Moors,  the  Pi&ans  divided  it  into  four  pro- 
inccs,  called  Giudicature,  and  appointed  Pisan  noblemen 
vcr  each,  styled  '  Giudice,'  each  imlependeiit  uf  the  others, 
ut  all  feudatory  to  Pisa.  CagUari  in  the  south.  Torres  in 
he  north,  Gallura  in  the  east,  and  Arborca  or  Oristano  in 
he  west,  were  tbe  names  of  the  four  judicatures.  Some 
laces  along  the  northern  roast  wore  however  assigned  to 
he  Genoese,  among  others  Coalel  Sardo,  which  was  for  a 
titue  in  the  poitsesston  of  the  Doria  family,  who  built 

(  ,-ilc  near  it,  still  called  Caslel  Duria. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  however  was  dissatisfied  at  nut 
aving  a  larfjer  share  of  the  island,  and  this  creating  t  fw.]- 
ngof  bitter animositv,  led  to  those  disastrous  wars  belffcen 
*tsa  and  Genoa,  wnich.  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two 
cntiiries.  ended  with  tlie  ruin  of  tbe  maritime  power  of 
be  former.  [Pisa.  HierokT  or.]  Sardinia  meantime 
ODtinued  under  its  'judges*  liago  to  Fitti  ttU  1I64»  whm 
P.C  No,  128». 


Barisone,  judge  of  Arborea,  instigated  ly  the  Genoese, 
oflbrcd  to  tbe  emperor  Frederic  I.  a  sura  of  4000  sUver 
marks,  besides  an  annoal  tribute,  for  the  inveatitim  of  tbe 
crown  of  all  Sardinia,  and  he  was  actually  crowned  at 
Pavia  bjr  tbe  bishop  of  Lidge.  acting  for  the  emperor,  the 
commune  of  Genoa  being   security   for   the  payment. 
The  other  three  judges  however  were  not  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  Barisone,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  shallow-headed 
man,  and  having  received  assistance  from  Pisa,  they  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Arborea.   The  Genoese  at  protectors  of 
Barisone;  wbnn  they  kept  in  ciutody  at  Genoa  Ibr  Ue 
debts,  laid  daim  to  bu  dominions,  and  sent  a  fleet  to  8ar> 
dinia,  which  sacked  and  burnt  the  city  of  Torres.  After  the 
war  hud  lasted  ten  jeare,  Barisone,  who  hod  been  released 
from  custody,  made  his  submission  to  the  authorities  of 
Pisa.   The  dominion  of  the  island  however  rcntaiocd  Ion 
after  a  constant  subject  of  contention  between  Pisa  atti 
Genoa,  whilst  tbe  lords  of  tbe  various  provinces  made  them 
aelvea  independent  in  reality.  The  emperor  Fiederie  II. 
took  advanlaj^c  of  this  to  make  his  natural  son  Hcntziiis 
kini^  of  Sardinia.    For  this  purpose  he  negociated,  in  !238, 
a  marriage  between  bini  anri  Adelasia.  the  n  lict  of  Ubaldo, 
judge  or  prince  of  Gallura  and  Torres,  who  had  however 
already  made  a  bi*qucst  of  her  territories  in  favouruf  thepapal 
see,  in  caaeof  ber  dyin|;  without  issue.   Hentaiua  was  pro- 
elaimed  king  of  Sardinia,  and  having  possession  in  right  of 
his  wife  of  the  two  northern  judicatures,  he  added  to  them 
tliat  of  Arborea,  whose  jud;.^e.  I'iefro  di  Capraia,  bad  thrown 
off  his  allegiance  lo  Fisa.    Cagliari  alone  continued  in  the 
ttliegiance  of  the  republic.    Tiie  subsequent  disputes  how- 
ever  between  Frederic  II.  and  the  pope  made  Hentzius  and 
the  Piaansi  who  were  Ouibelinea*  join  together  against  the 
pope  and  the  Genoese,  and  their  eomUned  fleet  defeated, 
in  12  n,  a  Genoese  squadron,  and  took  twenty-two  (^-alleys 
With  a  number  of  prelates,  apostolic  leg^ates,  and  aaihasba- 
dors,  who  were  irotng  to  Rome  to  attend  ihe  genci-al  coun- 
cil convoked  by  Pope  Gregory  iX.   Uentzius  distinguished 
himself  for  his  bravery  and  determination  both  in  Sardinia 
and  Sicilv,  where  be  fiiught  for  many  yean  far  bia  father 
agaiiwt  the  pope  and  the  Guelphs,  until  he  waa  token 
prisoner  by  the  Bolognese  in  1249,  who  kept  him  in  con- 
finement for  the  rest  of  his  life,  during  which  he  bore  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia.    His  title  was  however  a  nicro 
name,  and  the  various  judges  of  the  island  ruled  as  inde- 
pendent prineeik  whilst  Pisa  and  Genoa  continued  to  fight 
for  their  nspeative  elaima  to  the  nominal  aovereignqf.  ut< 
gliari  and  some  other  towns  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by 
Pisan  troops.     After  the  defeat  of  the  Meloria  (a.d.  1284), 
by  which  the  Pisan  naval  power  was  annihilated,  propo«i1| 
were  made  by  the  Genoese  to  release  their  numerous  pri* 
soiiers,  provi((cd  I'isa  would  make  a  cession  of  Sardinia,  and 
give  lip  the  castle  of  Cagliari  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese ; 
but  the  prisoners  tbenuelvea,  it  ia  re|iorted jiroteated  agataat 
recovering  their  liberty  at  such  n  price.  Some  years  after, 
Nino  Visconti,  judge  of  Galli  i-i,  lul  itcl  is  tlic  famous 
count  Ugoiino,  acted  a  oonsideiabie  part  in  the  civil  broils 
of  Pisa,  which  ended  with  the  eataatnphe  of  UgoUno  and 
his  family. 

In  1297,  popeBonilbee  VIII.,  wishing  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  Sicily  nr  his  protsfi  CbarUa  II.  of  Anjou,  king  of 
Naples,  indneed  James  of  Aragon  to  give  up  Sicily,  in  ex* 
change  for  which  Boniface,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  assumed 
power  of  disposing  of  crowns  and  principalities,  gave  James 
the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  as  a  tief  of  tlie 
see  of  Rome.  Although  the  Sicilians  themselves  did  not 
(X)nsent  to  the  exchange,  and  proclaimed  Frederic.  Jainea^ 
brother,  as  their  king,  the  investiture  of  Sardinia  was  eon- 
firmed  to  James  by  pope  Clement  T.,  in  19119.  James  bow< 
ever  was  not  ready  to  enforce  his  claim  till  13-2.1.  when  he 
made  large  preparations  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia  for  nn 
expedition  to  Sardinia.  The  Pisans  reinforced  their  gar- 
risons in  tbe  island,  and  granted  an  amnesty  to  all  out- 
laws who  should  enlist  in  their  service.  Hugo,  judge  of 
Arbofoa,  however  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  in  older  to 
fheilitote  the  Aragonese  occupation,  he  laid  a  plot  for  maa- 
sacring  all  the  Pisans  in  his  djtninions,  which  extended 
over  the  whole  western  part  of  the  island.  Tlie  plot  being 
executed  with  the  most  merciless  punctualitv,  he  dispatclied 
a  me»sen;^er  to  Barcelona  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the 
expedition.  In  Juno  the  Infante  Don  AIoRBO  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Palmas.  and  having  landed  his  troopa^  waaioined 
hv  Hugo  and  some  of  the  native  nobles,  who  tendered  thdr 
•UigiaiMa  to  hit  Iktbcr  the  king  of  Aragon.  The  combinai 
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ftrCM  then  besieged  Iglesias,  and  alter  teverat  montht'  resk- 
tanee  the  Pisau  garrt»on  capitulated  through  Gmiiw.  Tbalil* 
fiuite  then  proceeded  to  blockade  Cagliari  hj  sea  znA  land.  A 
Plian  (k-fl  of  (ifty-iwr)  ya'.Ieys  aiTi\ti'l  in  lie  ylf  in  tln-'  ''('ring 
of  13-24,  and  laiuled  u  buJ)  of  trai'i^s,  "liuh  vKiiu  j'/iiicd  by 
some  of  the  naiivus.  but  bciti^  (!c*La!e<l  by  the  Aragonese, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  Sardinia  was  given  up  by 
the  republic  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  un  condilioa  llwt  the 
Pisan  inhabitants  and  their  property  should  be  respected,  and 
that  the  castle  and  suburbs  of  Cugliari.  with  the  port,  and  tho 
adjoining  lakes  should  remaui  la  pussession  of  Pisa,  un  ]>uy- 
meat  of  an  annual  tribute  x>  a  sign  ui  homage  to  the  kiug 
of  Amgoii.  This  arrangement  did  not  last  long;  mutual  rc- 
cviinioationa  took  place  between  the  partie«»aDd  in  the  follow- 
dig  year,  the  Pisan  squadron  being  entiiely  defteladby  tbo 
Aragonese  in  the  Bay  of  Cogliari,  the  town  was  evacuated,  and 
Sardinia  was  eniirelv  lost  to  Pisa.  But  the  judges  vere  no 
luorc  i;;cliiR'<l  to  submit  to  their  now  masters  than  to  the 
Pisans,aiid  being  assisted  by  tiie  Genoese  colonisits  of  Castcl 
Sardo  and  Castel  Duria  they  blockaded  Sassari,  and  carried 
on  for  mony  jeaia  a  destructive  warfare  against  the  Araeo- 
nese.  At  laat  Peter  the  Ceremonioufl,  kinft  of  Aragon,  landied 
in  1354  with  a  strong  force  at  Porto  Cunte,  and  having  tra- 
versc<l  and  pacified  the  principal  part  uf  the  island,  made 
his  public  L'lUry  into  Caglturi,  wlicrc  iii  April  of  the  fallow- 
ing year,  with  a  vi«>w  of  chicking  the  luUueace  of  the 
foctious  chiefs,  he  convoked  b  general  parliament,  oAer  the 
model  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  consisting  of  preUtea.  peers, 
and  oonirootta»whieliwa«  called 'Staoentl*  or  Bslates.  He 
tlnii  laid  the  foundation  of  a  representative  government  in 
Saniiiiia,  which,  although  on  a  contracted  basis,  has  been 
tile  means  of  saving  the  island  from  military  dcspoU>,in,  am! 
sliil  subsists  at  the  {ffcsent  day.  Neither  Mariano,  judge 
of  Arborea,  nor  Doril*  the  head  of  the  Genoese  faction,  at- 
tended the  congress;  and  after  Peter  had  returned  to  Spain, 
Mariano  intrigued  with  pope  Urban  V.  to  obtain  the  invee- 
tiiure  of  the  island  fur  himself.  His  death  in  the  plague  of 
I37ii  piuvciued  Ills  succeeding  in  his  prujccls,  and  his  son 
Hugo,  who  was  as  umbiUuua  as  his  father,  was  murdered  by 
his  own  subjects  at  Oristano  m  1383.  Brancalcone  Doria, 
who  bad  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Mariano,  offered  his 
•ervkea  to  the  kingof  Aragon  to  bring  the  whole  of  Sar- 
dinia into  aulqeetian;  but  nit  wife,  who  waa  equally  as  am- 
bitious her  father  and  brother  had  been,  put  herself  at 
thu  heail  of  a  strong  party  of  natives,  who  named  her  sou 
judge  of  Arborea.  Brancaleuiie.  \\\u>  had  gone  to  Spain, 
was  detained  tiiere  as  a  liostage,  and  after  fruuless  ncgoci- 
ations,  Eleanor  look  the  fields  neingj  n nod  by  the  people  of 
Gailura,  and^  drove  the  _Ara|niMM  trom  almoat  the  wtiulu 
nortbem  diTiajoa  of  (he  islana.  8fae  ruled  for  eeveial  years 
by  the  name  of '  Ciudicesia,'  but  in  fact  as  rjueon  of  Sardinia, 
and  j»hc  cuiii|)tlcd  for  her  s-ulject*  lli«  'Carta  dg  Loyu,'  or 
code  of  laws  already  noticed,  Thi:^  remarkable  woma]i  died 
of  the  plague  in  1403,  ond  her  only  son  dying  in  1407,  with- 
out issue,  the  Sards  invited  over  tne  viscount  of  Narbonne, 
hnabuid  of  Seatcice,  Eleanor'a  aiiter.  But  the  viaeonnt 
fonnd  an  opponent  in  Brancaleone  Doria,  who  afker  his 
wife's  death  had  taken  possession  of  Arborea,  and  wag  sup- 
ported by  thg  Genucie  iii  tlie  north.  Martin,  kmg  of  Sicily, 
son  of  Martin  of  Aragon,  bein^'  then  tn  Spain,  ur;:e<l  his 
father  to  prepare  an  exijeditioa  for  the  recovery  of  Sardinia. 
The  nobility  of  Cilalonia,  V«Iencia»  nod  Aragon  were  sum- 
moned for  the  pnrpoafl,  and  the  armaiaeot,  headed  by  the 
younger  Martin,  sailed  from  Barcelona  in  the  spring  of 
l-ls'j.  Having  laiid.jfl  mul  i-nti-reil  C'.  ;'i^^i,  he  issued 
from  thiiuec  with  biJUt)  fuul  and  3ouu  horse  against  tiie  forces 
of  both  Doha  and  the  Viscoum,  who  bad  united  a^iuist 
him.  A  battle  took  nlace  at  S.  Luri,  in  June,  )4U1>,  in 
which  the  AlBgonese  outained  a  complete  victory,  Doria  was 
taken  priaoner,  and  the  Visootint  fled  precipitately.  Martin 
however  died  a|iort1y  after  of  the  malaria  fever,  and  the 
Viscount  continued  to  carry  on  the  war.  At  last  Alfi  uso 
\'.  of  Ata^ou  obtained  tliu  formal  cession  of  the  province  of 
Arborea,  in  142»,  by  ]>ayin^  lUti.OCU  ^o\t\  Ibrius  to  the  heir 
of  the  late  viscount  uf  5iarhuiine,  and  the  whole  island  b«- 
3amo  subject  to  tlio  crown  of  Aragon.  In  1492  Ferdinand 
the  CatholtQ  eaublnhed  the  loquiaition  in  Sardinia,  and 
ovdered  the  expulekin  of  all  Jew*  who  TeAised  to  be  bap- 
tised, and  their  synagogu*;*  t-i  !:r  rmr/crtf  mtii  rl,'.ii-i'V'>. 
Prom  that  time  the  Jews  have  nol  bccu  lulvcaud  in  S.ir 
dima. 

By  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  CasUIe,  8ar- 
liaiilMeMOMaaappoiidige  of  the  mt  Sptaiih  neamdiy* 


and  wu  ruled  for  two  centaricf  by  triennial  ticetny  aaet 
fnm  Spain,  under  whose  adminiatimtion  the  oonntry  tank 
Into  decay,  like  Sicily,  Naplea.  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 

depenliMuies.  In  the  war  of  the  Spani'di  succession  the 
roountuaicers  of  Gallura  having  dvclart-d  thetnseli'wi  for 
Charles  of  Austria,  an  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  I^-akc 
appeared  before  Cagliari,  and  the  viceroy  capitulated,  and 
the  island  acknowledged  Charles;  but  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  iu  1713,  Charles  having  resigned  hiadaima  to  Spain, 
Sardinia  was  given  to  him  as  emperor.  In  1717  Alberoni. 
the  niinisler  of  Philip  V.,  sfnt  a  lirge  f  irrc  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  under  the  Maitjins  de  l>c<le,  which  look  possession 
of  Saidinia  in  Ic&s  than  two  months.  [.\LBKROMt.J  By  the 
treaty  of  London  of  1720,  Philip  was  obli;;cd  to  restore  Sar- 
dinia, which  waa  finally  given  to  Victor  Amadcus,  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  then  assumed  the  kingly  title.  Kroin  that  time 
tbo  history  of  Sardinia  becomes  closely  connected  with  that 
of  tlie  house  of  Savoy.  [Sardinian  Statics]  Under  the 
guvenimeiit  of  that  uynasly  Sardinia  iias  materially  im- 
proved. King  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  in  particular,  has 
been  a  great  benefactor  to  Sardinia.  Overgrown  abuses  in 
the  local  adminiatration  were  eoltectcd,  a  better  police  was 
formed,  the  national  laws  were  confirmed,  education  waa 
encouraged,  Monti  Frumentarii  were  founded  for  the  asaiit- 
anco  of  small  fanners,  coinmerciat  tribunals  were  o>tablishod, 
as  well  as  the  pu»t  oHice,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  civdiscnl  stales. 

In  December,  1792,  the  National  Convention,  baring 
declared  war  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic  against 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  sent  a  lagc  fleet  under  Admiral  Tru- 
guet  to  attack  the  island.  The  Sards  however  bad  nadi: 
some  jjreparalioiis  (or  resistance,  and  ihe  French,  cn  anchor- 
ing befoie  Caghuri.  tii  J^uudty,  \7'J3,  iu«i  wiih  a  ho; 
reception  from  the  forts  and  batteries,  whose  fire  greatly 
damaged  their  ahins.  They  landed  iOOO  men  near  Qnarto. 
but  were  repulsen  by  the  natives,  who  are  gencnlty  good 
roarksiucn  and  ueci.stnmad  to  the  use  of  frc-arms.  A 
storm  which  aro^e  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the  ex- 
pedition, by  the  loss  of  a  line  uf-bai  tie  ship  and  several 
smaller  ones.  The  French  admiral,  after  uselessly  booi> 
barding  the  town  for  several  days,  reimbarketl  the  saldiers 
and  sailed  nway,  leaving  aeveial  hundred  men  hilled  er 
prisoner!. 

llie  kin^  of  Sardinia,  )dp.i-i with  his  insular  subject^-, 
invited  iheui  to  ask  for  aiiviliuig  tliat  the)'  iinght  ilwiiit 
useful  fur  the  island.  Tlic  .Sards  demanded,  1,  the  ci  nto- 
cation  of  the  statnenti ;  2,  the  ronfirmatiuu  of  their  la«», 
customs,  and  privileges;  3,  (hat  all  offices  in  the  islcnd, 
except  that  of  viceroiy.  should  be  held  hj  natives ;  4.  the 
establishfoent  of  a  eouneif  to  adviiia  the  riceroy ;  i.  permit' 
sion  to  send  a  minister  to  reside  at  Turin  and  watch  ovtr 
their  interests.  The  Pieduiuntesc  ministers  huHevtr  dis- 
suaded (he  king  from  listening  to  tlie  ):elii;on;  gituat:or> 
continued  to  be  lilted  withPicdmonte»e,and  the  consequence 
was  that  insurrections  broke  out  in  1794  and  1796,  and  the 
commander-in  chief  and  the  intendant>gcner*l  were  killed 
by  the  ]>eopk'  of  Cagliari.  By  the  mediation  howerer  of  toi 
archbi>iiop  of  Ci)^;liari  and  of  the  pope,  a  L'ci;ef.il  a^'t  i.f 
amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  179f5.  ana  tiome  of  the  ilcujarKi' 
of  the  islanders  were  graiitecl.  AVlicn  King  Charles  Em- 
manuel IV.  was  driveu  away  by  the  French  from  bis  conn- 
nental  states,  the  Siamenti  of  Sardinia  sent  a  deputation  lu 
him  at  Leghorn  to  asaure  him  of  the  entire  devotion  of  the 
people.  The  kingand  his  family  landed  at  C3^tiari.  in  Marti. 
irO'J.  wliere  they  wlirii'  n:-  I'ived  wilh  ctif hi:st,t-itn.  Tte 
kiny  however  relurnod  .  uo.i  afa  r  ti>  the  Cuiilififnl,  and  in 
Isij'J  abdicatid  in  favour  of  his  brother  \'ictor  Emmar.ud. 
who,  having  lust  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  continental  d> 
roinionii,  repaired  to  his  island  kingdom  in  Februurx .  if-cj. 
Protected  from  external  altaek  by  bia  alliance  with  Eui^d, 
Victor  resided  fn  Sardinia  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  hi  l»lt. 
During  hi';  !i  r  l  -nceat  Coghan  lie  p:iid  much  attention 
the  agncuiiuie  ,4"  tho  island,  as  well  as  to  the  administra- 
tion, but  his  pecuniary  means  were  very  lim:ti-<l.  Still  lie 
was  liked,  although,  tl^  expenses  attending  the  residence 
of  a  couct,  however  modest,  as  it  neooMSiuj  was,  presi>ed  , 
heavilv  upon  a  peo|^  under  feudal  t«nat».  Some  local 
diaiurbaneee  occurred  m  TS07.  in  the  northern  pert  of  the 

,  'sland.  t!ie  people  of  which  have  alwav*  hctn  inorr  easilt 
t;xcited  than  those  of  the  south.  On  llii>  occasio.n  the  in- 
surrechoii  assumed  sMjmethiiig  of  the  character  of  a  servi'i 
war,  the  peasantry  against  the  nobles,  the  former  preteDdis^ 
to  tin  miawftf  the  pwdoahiaaBt  of  tb»  khif*»  wtherity  j 
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ofw  Ibe  firadai  uiito«aqr.  Hany  of  Uw  laMnuil  |«laflM 
were  ^ettrojred.  mnonj^  others  tnst  of  Sono,  •  town  of 

4000  inhabltanu  north-east  of  Sassari.  At  last  the  king's 
truups  ijULllcJ  tlie  insurrfcciioii,  and  several  of  the  leaders, 

h  I  \vcri;  not  all  peasants,  Wero  either  executtd  or  con- 
demned to  prison  fur  life,  wlucb,  id  the  present  ttate  of  the 
Sardinian  prison:*,  is  wgrae  than  death. 

Id  18U  Vietor  Emmaottol  ntunied  to  Tortn.  le«vu)g  liit 
brother  Cbarlet  Pdix,  duke  of  Oenevoia,  vicmj  of  tlie  k- 
land.  In  1S2I,  in  conitcquencie  of  the  abortive  insurrection 
of  the  CoQjttttutiunaliata  of  Piediuout,  Victor  abdicated  in 
fovour  of  his  brother,  who  took  much  interest  in  the  ufTairii 
of  Sardinia.  Charles  Felui  WM  the  founder  of  the  Agrarian 
Sucioty  and  of  the  nuiMimi  of  Cagliari ;  and  h«  «a«  the 
first  to  plan  aod  oieome  a  piat  eain»go>nNd  thnughout  j 
the  taland. 

SARDES  (Xdpius),  the  antieiit  capital  of  LyJia.  now 
Siirt,  was  situated  in  the  spacious  valley  of  the  Herraus, 
and  on  thu  Pactoius,  one  of  tho  tributaries  of  that  river. 
The  south  side  of  the  valley  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  range  of 
Tmulus,  thehiebaftsttmnitt  of  which  are  generally  covered 
with  anov»  Toe  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  site  of 
Sardes  b  the  AeropoUs,  one  side  of  which,  towards  Tmolus, 
is  so  steep,  tl:  t  m  ti  n  umo  of  CroBs  is,  i.vlieii  the  rest  of 
the  Acropolii  v-aa  loriified.  this  part  was  considered  secure 
against  uu  enemy.  It  was  on  this  side  however  thut  the 
pkoewos  taken  by  tbePersiansunder  Cyrus  (Herod.,  i.  84). 
The  AevopolM  is  eontinually  crumbling,  and  it  presents  a 
very  ragged  and  fantastic  outline.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  and  magnificent  temple,  the  western  front  of 
which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Pactoius,  and  the  eastern  under 
the  steep  rock  of  the  Acrupuli*.  Two  columns  of  the  ex- 
terior oilier  of  the  co^t  front,  and  one  column  of  the  portico 
uf  the  pronaus.  with  their  capital^  are  still  standing ;  but 
the  columns  are  nearly  half  buried  la  theaeoumulated  soil. 
It  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tenple  might  be 
disoovered  by  an  excavation.  The  capitals  are  Ionic,  and 
exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  the  order.  (Cockerell.) 
There  are  the  remains  of  two  Chriiitian  churches,  one 
uf  which  is  constructed  of  magnificent  fragments  of  older 
buildings.  Under  the  north  aide  of  tho  Acropolis  there 
■re  traces  of  a  theatre  and  an  adjoining  stadium :  the  ex- 
terior diameter  of  the  theatre  was  396  feet,  and  the  interior 
182.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  building  was,  commonly 
ciilleJ  tho  Gcrusia,  iho  remains  of  wli.  :i  iiu  in  the  plain  to 
tho  we»i  of  the  AoropoiiK.  baft  iii  now  a  misersble  place, 
consisting  of  a  few  mud  huts. 

AeooruQg  to  Strabo  (p.  62&),  Sardes,  though  an  antient 
oity.  was  of  more  Moent  origin  than  the  date  of  the  Trojan 
war.  S|idea  was  the  eapital  of  the  Lydian  kings,  whose 
dynasty  ended  with  Crtesus.  AAer  Asia  Minor  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Poiiiiant,  it  was  iho  residence  of  the 
Persian  governor  uf  this  part  of  Asia.  In  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  place  was  surprised  by  the  lonians,  aided  by  the 
AtheoianSt  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  burnt,  owing 
10  a  Mldiar  setting  fire  to  the  houses  whieh  were  tbatehel. 
<Hmd.,  V.  101.)  When  Alexander  the  Great  entered  Asia  on 
his  Persian  eampaign,  Sardes  surrendered  to  him.  In 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  Sardes,  with  other  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake,  but  the  calamity 
was  alleviated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor.  I  a.  it., 
A»H^  ii.  47.)  oardes  was  one  of  the  aaven  eburebe*  of 
Aaia  mntionad  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  Julian,  in  his 
attempt  to  restore  the  luethen  worship,  hulit  allaia  at 
Sardes,  and  repaired  some  of  the  temples. 

Lake  Gygooa  \s  about  fivo  miles  north  of  Sardes,  and  the 
burial-places  uf  the  Lydian  kings  were  near  it.  The  bar- 
rows are  of  various  aisea,  covered  with  green  turf,  and 
many  of  them  retain  their  cooioal  fiHrm.  Ooe^  whieh  is  of 
much  superior  magnitude  to  the  lai^  ia  tha  Bound  of 
Ualyattes.  [Halyattes.] 

SARDINIA.  [Sarokona.] 

SARDINIAN  STATES  (ST ATI  SARDI)  is  the  name 
of  tile  (luininioiu  of  tho  house  of  Savoy,  which  ooiutttuto  a 
monarchy,  the  head  of  which  derives  ht&  title  of  king  from 
(be  island  or  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  These  stales  consist  of 
—1.  the  diiohy  of  Satov;  S,  the  principality  of  PnoMOiiy. 
in  its  larger  sense ;  3,  the  duchy  of  Genoa  ;  4.  the  county 
ofNizzA;  the  islandof  Sardkqna,  which  forms  a  sepa- 
rate stale,  and  has  its  own  distinct  administration.  A  geo- 
;rruphic4tl  description  of  each  of  litmts  great  divisions  is  g[\  e\\ 
under  their  respective  beads.  The  continental  territories, 
'  StaU  di  TtsntmmK'  which  have  a  popubttion  oia^litm 


and  wtfMnviousljratated  byaooM  at  16,000  and  by  otbeis 
at  17,000  aqnare  luaiao  miles  (60  Italian  miles  to  a  d^free 

of  latitude),  have  now  one  uniform  S)»lem,  admini-slrutTlfe 
and  juduial,  beinn  divided  into  40  provinces,  namely: 
1,  Savoy  Proper,  chief  town  Chambcry  ;  2,  Tarantasia,  chief 
town  Moutiers:  3,  Mauricnne,  chief  town  St.  Juau;  4, 
Haute  SaTotakOdiBf  town  Hopiul;  5,  Genevois,  chief  town  ' 
AMMegr;  d^Ctavugeb  chief  town  St.  Julian;  7,  Faucigny, 
ehief  town  Bonneville;  8,  Cbablaia,  chief  town  Thonon ;  9, 
Aosta;  10,  Susa;  11,  ValseMS.  chief  town  Varallo;  !., 
Ossola,  chief  town  Dome d'Osaola;  13.  Pallanza;  14,Bielia; 
16,  Novora;  16,  Vorcolli ;  17,  Lomellma,  chief  town  Mor- 
tara;  it$,  Casale;  19,  Torino;  20.  Puterolo;  21,  Alba;  22, 
Saluzso;  23,  Cuneo;  24,  Asti;  25,  AleisMulfia;  26,  Mon> 
dovi;  £7,  Aoqui;  28,  Ivrea;  29*  Toctona;  30.  Voghera; 
SltBobbio;  32,  Novi;  33,  Geneva;  34,  Savona;  35,  Al- 
benga;  3(1,  Oncglia;  37,  San  Remo  ;  38,  Ts'izza;  3'.),  Chia- 
vtiri  i  -H),  Spezia.  An  account  of  most  of  theae  provinces 
and  their  chief  lowns  is  given  under  their  respective  heads, 
as  well  as  under  the  names  uf  some  of  the  old  divisions  of 
the  country,  such  as  Monfbrkato  and  Notaka. 

Baoh  province  is  administered  by  a  Political  officer  called 
intondenw,  appointed  by  the  king.  The  province  being  an 
aggregate  of  communes,  each  commune  Itos  a  siodaco, 
or  maire,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  iiitendente.  For 
judicial  purposes,  each  province  has  a  collcgiatu  court,  called 
Tribunale  di  Prefeltura,  which  sits  in  the  chief  town.  There 
is  no  jury  in  the  Sardinian  states.  The  provinces  are  di- 
vided into  distiiota  ealled  Oiudioatttre,  in  each  of  which  tliere 
is  a  judge  called  Gludiee  di  Mandamento,  answering  to  the 
French  Juge  do  Paix,  with  a  secretary.  There  are  m  all 
412  of  these  giudicature.  There  are  four  supremo  courts, 
which  are  aUu  courts,  of  appeal  from  the  Tribunali  di  Pro- 
fettur^  and  which  are  calltKi  Senato.  The  senate  of  Turin 
haa  jurinlietion  ever  all  the  provineea  of  Piedmont  in  its 
mosteixtended  eena^  that  ia  leaay.  all  tha  province*  on  the 
Italian  aide  of  the  Alps  and  norUi  of  the  Ligunan  Apen-  • 
nines.  The  jurisdiction  i  f  tlio  »cnateof  Genoa  extends  to 
all  tha  provinces  of  the  ductiy  of  Genoa,  with  the  exception 
of  Sun  Remo.  That  of  the  senate  of  Nizza  extends  to  the 
proviuces  of  Nizza.  Oneglia,  and  San  Remo.  The  senato 
of  Savoy,  which  sits  at  Chambcry,  decides  all  suite  witbhl 
the  linito  of  the  ditobf  of  Savoy.  £ach  aenato  Ibrms  two 
chambers,  one  Ibr  dvif  and  the  other  for  eriminal  matters. 
All  triaU  for  felony  or  high  treason  appertain  to  the  senate. 
The  senate  registers  all  edicts,  letters  patent,  and  ordiuaitoes 
of  the  kin^,',  and  is  allowed  to  make  remonstrances  upon  tlie 
subject  of  ihcm ;  and  it  also  decides  contests  cunceming  ju- 
risdiotion  between  the  vaiioUB  authorities,  as  well  as  between 
the  ecelesisstioal  and  lay  eourta.  la  these  and  other  ioa- 
portant  queaiiona  the  two  eloMaa  or  dumbeia  of  the  senato 
join  in  one  body.  The  senators  vote  with  closed  doors ;  the 
president  collects  the  voles,  snd  secrecy  concerning  the  in- 
dividual votes  IS  strictly  enjoined  on  pain  of  dismissnl.  The 
senators  are  named  as  vacancies  occur  bv  the  kiug  for  lif^ 
after  a  prevfoos  examination  uf  the  caodidate  by  the  senate, 
and  they  can  only  bo  dismissed  for  grave  misconduot  by  • 
sentence  of  the  aenato  itself.  They  are  generallv  men  «f 
high  character  and  acquirements,  they  have  good  aalaiiaiy 
and  their  probity  is  considered  above  suspicion. 

A  court  styled  Regia  Camera  dei  Conti  aits  at  Turin, 
and  decides  in  all  fiscal  and  feudal  suiU,  for  although  poli- 
tical feudality  is  abolished,  msnorial  Mid  other  torrilorial 
ti^hii  Still  remain.  OS  well  asCastollailie.eriaaiUMrialeo«ft8t 
for  petty  suitji ;  it  acts  also  as  an  audit  eourt  over  the  tiea* 
sury  accounts,  and  also  as  a  criminal  court  for  all  otTeiiccs 
against  the  Use,  fur  the  crime  of  coining,  and  also  for  mal- 
versations of  the  administrative  oBmn.  There  ia  an  adni* 
rally  court,  which  sits  at  Genua. 

Commercial  courts  are  established  at  Turin,  Chambdiy, 
Nice,  Genoa.  Chiavari,  Savona,  Novi,  and  San  Remo. 
Those  of  Turin,  Chamb6ry,  and  Nice  are  eaHed  Conaolati ; 
the  others.  Tribunal i  di  Commercio. 

Ecclesiastical  courts.  Curie  Ves<x>vili,  exist  in  every  dto- 
ceae ;  their  jurisdiction  comprehcn'ls  matters  relating  to  mar 
riage  and  the  misconduct  of  clerical  persons,  but  fur  graver 
oriminal  charges  ecclesiastics  are  tried  hf  the  ro^eetivw 
senates,  which  judge  al»o  in  civil  mattera  eonearnteg  uea- 
hers  or  bodies  of  the  clergy. 

Tliu  old  continental  territories  of  the  house  of  Ssvoy 
were  aduiiniNtcred  till  lately  by  the  Reali  Co^tituxioni,  a 
compilation  of  numcn^us  edicts  and  decisions  of  the  dukes 

of  Savoyi  which  waspi^lisbed  in  1770,  and  is  mainly  baaed 
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on  iho  Roman  and  canon  laws.  The  penal  laws  vere  very 
•evere ;  blaiphemy  and  sacrilege  wure  punished  by  the  gal- 
leys or  death;  av«7CKtentiveinterprt;tation  was  given  to  the 
cooM  of  high  tNHOBt  vhkh  ms  punishable  in  moat  eases  by 
dtalh  and  isooJiiailUiii ;  th*  wme  penalties  wen  iafUeted  on 
duellists;  domestic  theft  was  punished  in  most  eases  by 
death;  the  body  of  a  suicide  was  hanged;  usury  was  pun- 
ished by  confiscation;  the  use  or  simple  possession  of  oflfen- 
aive  weapoiu  was  punishable  by  the  galleys ;  libels  were  left 
lo  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  could  inflict  even  the 
poniahment  of  the  ^leys  Ibr  liie^  Mooiding  to  the  circum- 
■tenees  of  tlw  cmmi  Oorreetional  mt/tUn  were  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the '  Tribunali  di  Prefettunu'  The 
method  of  proceeding  in  criminal  cases  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  last  century  in  most  other  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  and  sliil  is  in  some,  that  is  to  siay,  secret,  the  depu- 
aitions  being  Uken  ia  writing,  and  the  witnesses,  as  well  as 
the  accused,  being  flsamlned  privately  by  the  ioitructing 
judge,  and  oflen  1^  the  judge  di  nandaiiMDlOb  or  local 
justice  of  the  district  where  the  offence  had  been  committed ; 
upon  which  the  fiscal  advocate,  or  king's  attorney,  draws  the 
net  of  accusation,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  to  the  accused, 
whose  counst^l  replies  to  it  in  bis  defence.  One  of  the 
judges  delegated  for  the  purple  emnines  the  acts  of  the 
pnimediDM  for  and  against  the  aeeaaed,  and  makes  his 
report  to  the  court,  which,  after  examining  and  eomparing 
the  conclusiotis  of  tha  fiscal  advocate  with  those  of  the 
council  for  the  defence,  pronounces  its  sentence.  Neither 
the  accused  nor  the  witness  appears  before  the  court,  nor  is 
the  accused  confronted  with  tbt>  wilnesaes  against  hiu, 
cSioept  in  rare  eases. 

Tue  pusiihiDent  of  the  wheel,  which  waa  in  ose  in  1817, 
IMS  hMO  obottshed  aineei,  le  well  oa  the  tortoco.  A 
new  code,  entitled  Codioe  Albertino,  has  been  promul- 
gatMl  very  lately  by  the  reigning  king  Carlo  Alberto,  but 
not  h aving Mm  il^  W« CHIIIOt  WKf  ImW  tu  it  iiSm  ftoOl  the 
old  one. 

The  towns  and  other  communes  have  a  communal  council 
eompoeed  of  notiblee  of  the  place,  at  the  bead  of  which  is 
the  ayndie^  who  is  appointed  by  the  kin;;,  and  renewed  every 
two  years.  The  coutteil  superintends  the  local  and  econo- 
mical administration  of  the  commune,  but  its  acts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  sanction  of  tlu'  ir.i<  ndente  of  the  province.  The 
communes  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  especially  in  the  amount 
of  population,  from  200  inhabitants  to  120,000,  which  is  the 
population  of  that  of  Turin.  The  very  populova  communes, 
consisting  of  large  towns. such  ssTarin,  Cmimm,  AlotMndris. 
fcc..  baro  two  wndics. 

The  city  of  TOrin  has  a  kind  of  charter  with  peculiar 
and  extensive  privileges,  a  numerous  municipal  council 
called  Corpo  Decurionale  (council  of  civil  administration), 
and  a  Vicariate,  or  judicial  and  political  council,  which 
auperintends  the  police  of  tho  town;  a  Consi^o  degli 
Edili.  composed  of  architects  and  engineers,  to  suporintcnd 
all  buildings,  works,  and  embeUishments  of  the  capital,  and 
•  Segreteria,  or  finance  department,  the  city  of  Turin  being 
possessed  of  large  revenues  derived  from  the  octroi  and 
other  local  taxes,  besides  lauded  property  and  uaDurial 
estates,  with  feudal  jurl^dictlon  over  several  villages.  It 
is  styled  in  public  documents,  L'lllustrissima  Citta  di 
Torino^  Conteeta  di  Grugliasco,  Signora  di  Beinasco.' 

The  govomment  in  tlwContinenUl  states  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  IS  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  king  being  the  sole 
liuuii !  (  f  law.  All  the  laws  emanate  from  him,  and  are 
promulgated  in  his  name.  He  can  abrogate  all  decisions 
and  senlences  even  of  judicial  bodies.  He  imposes  the 
taxes,  and  has  (be  uncontrolled  administration  of  the  re- 
venue. He  or  his  delegates  in  his  name  appoint  to  all 
offices  civil,  miliiaiy,  and  judicial.  This  form  of  pure 
nonarcliy  dales  ftoin  tbera^n  of  Duke  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert.who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  abolished  political  feu- 
dality, and  by  doing  away  w  ith  the  niilitary  services  of  the 
great  vassals,  and  substituting  a  payment  in  money,  formed 
a  stipendiary  regular  infantry,  and  created  the  militia  called 
provincial  battalions,  which  was  raised  ftom  every  pwvinee  in 
proportion  to  iu  population.  «nd  'bsinf  OMidsM  «Mo  every 
year,  and  receiving  one-third  of  the  regular  poy  in  thae  of 

peace,  was  liable  to  be  called  out  in  time  uf  war  to  join  (he 
re^'ular  forces.  This  system  continues  uith  'Mmc  modifica- 
tiuns  to  the  present  day  in  all  the  continental  states,  the 
army  being  recruited  yearly  by  means  of  a  conscription. 
Bfiry  conscript,  unless  he  provides  a  substitute,  is  bound  to 
mtf  eight  yann  in  tho  rsfolir  umy,  nftot  which  bo  is  en> 


rolled  for  ci|!;ht  years  more  in  the  provincial  battalion  of  Lii 
respective  district.  In  time  of  war  the  provincial  battalions 
are  called  into  active  service,  and  the  army  becomes  therebt 
increased  to  100,000  men.  Ilie  ceguUr  rcsimonto  ue  fotmsd 
into  brigades  of  two  reginMnta.  Mch  regiment  hftving  tbtac 
battalions ;  the  battalion  consists  of  six  companies,  each  of 
which  musters  1 76  rank  and  file.  Hicre  are  ten  brigades  of 
infantry,  namely.  Guardi,  Regina.  Savoy,  Piemonte.  Aosu 
Cuneo,  Caaale,  Pinerolo,  Savona,  and  Act^ui.  The  cavalry 
consists  of  seven  regiments,  one  of  which  u  raised  by  volua- 
Ury  enlistment  in  tho  island  of  Sacdini*.  There  are  two 
r^imenu  of  utillory,  besides  tbo  irsin,  a  battalioo  of  sa|h 
pers  and  miners,  and  a  corps  of  engineers.  The  corps  of 
carabineers,  a  numerous  and  most  cfiective  body  of  cavalry, 
consisting  of  picked  men,  is,  like  the  French  gendarmes, 
charged  with  the  polity  of  the  country,  Iwing  ^-altered  in 
stations  or  detachments  all  over  the  various  provinces.  Both 
men  and  officers  receive  much  higher  paythan  the  line^aod 
are  bandsumely  dressed  and  aoeoatred.  They  are  generally 
trusty  and  well-behaved  men,  above  temptation  or  bribery, 
civil  to  trsvellera,  and  are  noted  for  their  devotedness  to  the 
monarchy,  of  which  they  gave  abundant  proofs  dnnof  the 
insurrectionary  movements  of  1821  and  1631. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  four  ships  of  war,  four 
frigates,  two  mrveties^  and  two  brigs  of  war,  carrying  in  alt 
526  guns,  and  nanned  by  3450  meo,  besides  1 1  companies 
of  cannoniers,  or  naval  artillerymen,  and  one  battalion  of 
marines.  The  stations  of  the  royal  navy  are  at  Genoa. 
Villafranca,  and  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  All  sailors  ^.f 
merchant  vessels  and  craft  in  tlte  Coulinentai  domtuion.* 
have  their  names  registered  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
when  men  are  wanted  for  the  royal  navy,  each  district  h 
obliged  to  fiirnish  its  t^uota.  The  same  syslem  preraOs  in 
France,  and  is  called  *  inscription  maritime  ;*  it  is  in  fact  a 
regularised  system  of  impressment  under  another  name, 
although  French  and  other  Conimental  writers  arc  ;ipt  to 
declaim  against  the  English  unpressmont,  which  they  call 
tyrannical,  forgetting  their  own  much  more  oppressive 
conscription  of landsmon,  and  their '  iosoriptaoo'  of  soafsriif 
people. 

Tho  king's  ministry  consists  of  a  secretary  of  state  (or 
foreign  affairs,  a  secretary  of  war  and  marine,  a  secretary 
of  finances,  and  a  secretary  for  the  '  interno,' or  home  depirt 
ment.  which  is  divided  into  the  following  oSices  or  boanis: 
— 1,  General  aflkin,  king's  household,  oeremoaials.  and 
proeedenco;  S.  grseoand  justice;  a,  ecolesissiical  aflhtn. 
Valdsnses,  and  Jews;  4,  communal  ailairs,  public  works, 
waters,  and  forests ;  S,  board  of  trade  and  statistics,  sciences, 
belles-lettres,  and  the  fine  arts :  r>,  hoard  for  the  affairs  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia  ;  7.  board  of  police.  There  ,are  also 
a  grande  cancellena,  or  board  for  receiving  and  examining 
memorials  to  the  king,  and  reporting  to  him  thereupon;  an 
intendantior  master  of  the  roval  household,  with  uaajraabsl- 
terns ;.  a  superintendant  of  the  privato  dotnain  and  pum  of 
the  king ;  and  a  privato  SBOretary  of  bis  mqes^,  and  a  vory 
numerous  household. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  Continental  slates  is  sixty-nice 
millions  of  Italian  livres  or  francs,  of  which  se^ente^o  mil- 
lions are  derived  from  the  land-tax,  which  absorbs  one-sistb 
or  one-seventh  of  the  annual  rent  of  the  land;  tbirty-twa 
mOlions  proceed  from  the  gabellCk  or  eustoms  and  assise; 
the  rest  is  made  up  of  the  post-office,  registry-duty,  mono- 
poly of  salt  and  tobacco,  and  other  sources.  The  public 
debt  atnounteil  in  1634  to  eighty-seron  mUliollBaf  saaCL 
(Sernstori,  Statislica  deW  Italia.) 

The  revenue  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  amounts  to  about 
2,750,000  firanos.  derived  from  '  donativi,'  as  they  are  calM, 
voted  by  the  straionti,  and  by  indirect  taxes,  sodi  as  eas- 
toms,  salt,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder,  the  fisheries,  and  tbe 
forage  and  royal  patrimony,  besides  a  small  aubatdy  of 
17,(JUU  francs  jmid  by  the  clergy. 

The  eoclesiaittical  admi  nistration  of  the  Contineolai 
states  is  under  the  four  archbishops  of  Turin,  Chamb^, 
Genoa,  and  Vcrcclli,  end  twenty-six  bishops,  of  Maa> 
rienne,  Tarantaisc,  Annccy,  Aosta,  Susa,  Pinerolo,  Acqai, 
Alba,  Asti,  Cuneo,  Fossano,  Ivrea,  Mondovi,  Saluzso. 
Alessandria,  Biella,  Casale.  Novara,  Viirevuno,  Albenga. 
Nizza,  Bohbio,  Sarzana,  Savona,  Tortuna,  and  Veuu- 
miglia.  The  number  of  parishes  is  37^6,  lh«it  of  col- 
legiate churches,  besides  cathedrals,  is  74,  and  that  of 
clerical  seminaries  54.  In  1 633  an  ecclesiastical  academy 
fcr  the  bigher  theological  studies  was  instituted  at  Supeip 
near  T^tnn.  There  are  iu  all  tho  Cootineatal  state*  %n 
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onventa  of  tnonkg,  of  which  about  one-half  are  of  the  men* 
icaiit  didevt.  The  rat  having  loat  moat  of  thau  piQ|ieit7* 
rhieh       wM  under  Napoleon,  tlw  miond  governneat 

as  givm  them  property  nr  rents  equivalent  to  a  capital  of 
0<i  iiiiilioiis  of  francs.    There  are  82  convents  of  nuns. 

The  number  of  Jews  is  about  fl'-lO.  of  whom  about  1500 
re  at  Turin,  and  tliu  rest  at  Casale,  VercoUi,  Alessandria, 
V.o(iui,  Genoa,  and  other  placet. 

Xbe  Valdanaea  near  Pinerolo  amount  to  aboat  2M00 
ndividual*.  and  their  pnb!ie  vonhip  i*  new  unmoleitad. 
^1eir  rarididates  for  the  church  ministry  generally  study  at 
iioneva  or  Lausanne  in  Switxerland.  [Valdiicsxs.]  At 
Ti-iioa  there  ia  a  chapel  for  tholB  Valdeili«  Md  fimjgn 
*rotestants  who  reside  there. 

Although  the  dorgy  of  the  established  Roman  Catholic 
hurch  have  no  longer  any  diraet  political  power  or  jDrii> 
iction  om  laymen,  there "Wn?  no  Inquitition  to  tbe  8ar> 
ininn  state*;,  yet  they  r  xcrt  considerable  indirect  influence, 
reatiT  jicrhaps  than  m  any  other  part  of  Italy  except 
tome.  The  parish  clergy  exercise  ai\  active  kind  of  moral 
etisorship  over  their  tiocks.  Tbe  introduction  of  prohibited 
ook.H,  especially  on  reliji^ioilt  eontroversy,  ja  strictly  guarded 
gainst,  and  i«  subioct  to  iofaiw  ]ienaltiaa,  wbkh  soma  in- 
rudent  fbreignet*  mv«  ineomd  of  lata  yean. 

Tlio  nobility  are  very  numerous  in  Piedmont ;  they  are 
iiiolly  landed  proprietors  with  moderate  incomes,  many 
f  whom  reside  in  the  country.  The  lone  of  dociely  is  de-  , 
idedly  aristocratical.  Tbe  commercial  class  is  not  .so  nu- 
merous or  important  IS  in  tlift  duchy  of  Genoa.  Most  of 
be  eommiMioDB  in  tha  acmj,  aa  waU  as  tbe  prineipal  oflSees 
f  tha  adntinisttatiOn*  an  bold  by  noblemen.  The  nobles 
ave  privileges  even  in  courts  of  justice.  'The  clergy  and 
he  nobility,'  says  an  observing  traveller  who  wrote  in  1 83  1, 
have  evidently  the  upper  hunil  III  this  country.  The  throne 
»  supported  by  the  altar ;  and  as  tbe  population  is  generally 
eligiuus,  this  support  is  not  so  precarious  as  in  some  other 
ountrisa.  If  theie  is  a  vague  leeliDjs  of  diseonlent  among 
be  middle  and  lower  orders,  tbis  feeling  does  not  attain  the 
leight  of  [e.rlt;  and  this  has  been  proved  in  tin  1l1  ' 
tternpis  ai  uwlitary  insurrection,  in  which  the  masse;,  took 
u  part,  and  tbe  efforts  of  the  French  propagandists  have 
)und  no  sympathy  bare.  A  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
labitants of  Piedmont  are  landed  proprietors,  and  are  there- 
>ra  nttasbed  to  order  and  personal  comfort  They  have  not 
tffgotten  tbe  Freneb  inTssion,  they  can  appreciate  the  true 
leaning  of  a  liberty  which  is  enforced  by  foreign  bayonets, 
nd  they  know  that  constitutions  and  systems  of  govern- 
lent  tratispkinted  from  abroad  seldom  take  root.  All  the 
uUghtcneu  liberals  here  expect  no  good  from  either  a  French 
ntervention  or  an  internal  levolatton;  but  they  expect 
DUeh  from  time  and  the  progress  of  ideas.  These  liberals, 
rhom  I  nuy  style  progressive,  to  distinguish  them  from 
l.ose  who  are  merely  revolutionists,  are  numerous  in  Pied- 
lont,  and  exist  even  among  the  ronks  of  the  nobility.  The 
nly  part  of  the  French  system  which  they  regret  is  the 
iju.Uityof  all  before  the  law.'  (Walsh,  Voyage  en  Suistt^ 
a  Lombardie,  et  m  Piimotit.)  During  tbe  years  that  have 
lapoed  sinoe  tbe  work  just  mentioneCwaa  written,  several 
isefut  reforms  in  the  administration  and  in  the  municipal 
nd  judiciary  systems  have  been  effected  by  the  present  king 
Jharles  Albert ;  and  although  the  government  continues  to 
>e  a  moiiurchjrptbe  admbiistnilioii  is  hseowiaB  more  en- 
igbtened. 

Publie  inatruetioa  is  afforded  by  tbe  wy^  and  communal 
•olleges.  In  every  province  there  are  one  or  more  roval  col- 
cges,  in  which  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  are 
aught;  and  in  some  of  them  there  are  chairs  of  law,  medi- 
:ine,  ond  divinity.  In  most  towns  there  is  a  communal 
solleBC,  besides  grammar-schools,  '  Scuole  di  Latinitfk  In- 
ferioro.'  Tbe  aggregate  number  of  all  these  establishments 
imountsto286,a  number  greater  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation than  that  of  any  other  Italian  state.  In  the  old  ter« 
ritories  of  the  monarchy.  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Nice,  the 
I'iopurtion  i-i  much  greater  than  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa, 
which  is  a  late  acquisition.  Of  these  2b6  establishments, 
2  !  are  administered  by  monastic  orders,  and  the  others  by  lay- 
men or  secular  priests  without  distinction.  Tbe  result  of  all 
tbis  iSk  that  a  eonsideiabie  decree  of  information  prevails 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 
Female  education  is  afforded  almost  exclusively  in  the  con> 
vents  of  nuns,  of  which  there  are  42  that  serve  for  that  pur- 
pose. Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  the  two  universities 
efTaria  md  Ocnon,  the  fbriMr  <f  which  isatliDdad  bj 


about  ISSO  students.   (Torino.]   The  university  of 
Is  attended  by  about  im  students,  and  h&§  36  prafiMScn. 
It  has  the  Iboulties,  orcoUeges,  as  they  are  styled,  of  divinity, 

law,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  philosophy  and  arts,  and  a 
library  of  45,000  volumes.  Among  the  profe$!«ors  there  have 
been  some  distinguished  men,  such  us  Viviani,  professor  of 
botany,  known  for  his  works,  and  especial  I  y  fur  his '  Flora  of 
Libya  ai^  Cyrenaiea ;'  and  Mojon,  professor  of  chemi>>try. 
The  great  hospital  of  Genoa,  wbieb  b  admirably  adminis- 
tered, affords  a  good  opportunity  for  tbe  medieal  and  surgical 
students  becoming  acquainted  with  clinical  practice.  The 
studies  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy  are  perhaps  ihote 
which  flourish  most  at  Genoa.  The  buildmi^  of  the  uni 
versify  is  vast  and  splenilid,  like  most  architectural  buildings 
at  Genoa.  A  board  of  instruction,  stvlod  *  Dcputasiona 
d^li  StncU,'  oompoeedof  five  members,  has  the  superintend 
denee  of  tbe  university  of  Genoa,  and  of  all  the  eolteges  and 
schools,  public  and  private,  of  the  duchy. 

-\t  Turin  there  is  likewise  a  hoard,  called  '  Magistrato 
della  Riforma,'  which  superintends  all  the  establishments 
of  education  in  the  old  territories  of  the  monarchy.  Pied- 
mont, Savoy,  and  Nice. 

Turin  has  a  royal  academy  of  seisneea,  a  royal  agrarian 
society,  a  royal  academy  of  the  line  arts,  a  royal  military 
academy,  and  a  philharmonic  society.  An  academy  of  the 
fine  arts  exists  al  Genoa,  an  ncadomy  of  sciences  ond  arts  at 
Alessandria,  an  economical  society  at  Chiavun,  and  a  royal 
academy  at  Fossano.  There  area  royal  school  of  horseman- 
ulup  aiid  a  royal  veterinary  school  at  La  Veneria  near 
Turin,  a  aebool  of  mineralogy  at  tbe  mines  of  Moutiers  in 
Thrantosis,  and  a  naval  school  at  Genoa. 

Elementary  education  is  not  in  such  a  thriving  condition 
us  collej^'iate  and  scientific  instruction  ;  most  communes  have 
schools  for  boys,  but  there  is  no  general  or  uniform  system. 

TbeContincntal  states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  have  several 
fine  carriage-roads  across  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  which 
intersect  tbieir  territory.  The  most  remarkable  are :— 1,  tbe 
great  road  of  Mont  Cents,  leading  fh»m  Cbamb^ry  to  Turin, 

tistructed  by  Napoleon ;  2,  that  of  the  Simplon,  leading  into 
Switzerland,  likewise  constructed  under  Napolwon  :  3,  the 
road  from  Genoa  to  Sarzuua  ond  Lucca  along  the  Eastern 
Riviera,  constructed  since  the  Restoration ;  4,  the  new  road 
from  Genoa  to  Novi  by  Serravalle,  constructed  also  since  the 
Restoration;  A,  tbe  niad  Della  Cornice,  from  Genoa  to  Nissa,  - 
along  tbe  Weslem  Riviera,  begun  under  Napoleon,  and 
finished  under  the  lale  king  Charles  Fi  A  roail  leads 
from  I-a  Spezia  to  Pontremoli,  pariiy  through  the  Sar- 
dinian territory,  by  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  and  thenco 
over  the  Apennines  to  Parma.  A  new  road  is  in  progress 
from  Alessandria  to  Savona  by  the  valley  of  the  Bormida. 
There  is  n  well-regulated  posfe-effioe  system  throughout  tkui 
^(dinian  dominions,  as  well  as  diligences  for  travellers  on 
all  the  principal  lines  of  toad ;  and  public  conveyances  called 
Vclociferi  on  the  provincial  or  cro  *  roads.  For  the  impor- 
tant maritime  tradi;  of  the  countiy,  see  Gknoa. 

Tlic  plains  of  Piedm  int  arc  well  supplied  with  canals, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  uHp  Uiun,  the  principal  of  which 
are  in  the  provinees  of  Alesaaodria,  Verceili,  BieUa,  Casale, 
Ivrea,  Alba,  and  Turin.  Tbe  river  system  of  Piedmont  Is 
described  under  Po,  Basin  of  the. 

The  staple  products  of  the  continental  Sardinian  territories 
for  exportation  are: — silk,  which  is  ]troduced  annually  to 
the  value  of  between  t'.vr>rty  fuur  and  thirty  millioiu  of 
francs;  rice,  which  i^  ai^  i  in  the  lowlands  Hear  the  Fd; 
hemp,  wine^  and  oil.  Tbe  whole  exports  amount  to  about 
fifty  millions  of  flvncs.  Most  of  tbe  wme  is  consumed  in 
the  country.  The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  paper, 
silks,  woollens,  linen,  glass,  and  cotton  yarn.  The  imixirta- 
tionof  colotnal  artidcsand  English  manufactures  takes  placti 
chiefly  through  the  port  of  Genoa.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  wiw  Switserland  and  Germany  by  the  LagoMag 
giore  and  tbe  new  road  of  tbe  Bemardin  Mount  leMug  to 
tbe  Cbisons. 

Hiitory  nf  the  Sardinian  States. — Tlie  history  ot  llw 
country  is  identical  with  that  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  for, 
unlike  some  compact  European  kinpdums,  the  various  and 
heterogeneous  parts  of  which  the  Sardinian  monarchy  is 
cotuposed  have  been  gradually  united  through  the  personal 
exertions  of  its  sovereigns,  that  dynasty  baving  become  tbek 
common  bond  of  union,  and  baving  wioeeeded  also  in  creating 
a  sort  of  national  spirit  where  there  was  no  common  na- 
tionality. The  history  of  such  a  house  is  thcreibro  very 
mrioMt  and  fono*  no  nnimpnrtaiit  part  of  the  hiitoiy  of 
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Buiope  duria|(  Um  tniddla  ich.  The  origin  of  tbo  house 
of  flovoy  is  wTolvad  in  th«  ^rmtnt  obaeimty.  Some 

genealogists  have  tlcrived  it  from  Witikind,  the  Saxon  chief, 
who  fought  against  Cluukuuiigiic  ;  otla-rs  from  Adalbert, 
son  and  collcaguo  uf  liurongarius  II.,  in^n|uis  ut'  Irrea  and 
king  ofltaly.  The  Ariit  hi^itorical  ancoislar  uf  ihc  house  of 
Savoy  is  Humbert,  culled  the  'white-handed,'  count  of 
Haurionne  ood  smt  vassal  of  Rudolf  III,*  Um  lost  kiog  of 
fhe  second  kingaom  of  Burgundy.  Vlhm  Rudolf  died,  jux. 
103^,  Qinriid  tho  Salic  king  uf  the  Gcrmana  and  emperor 
of  till!  \Vc'i>L,  whu  had  married  Rudolf  's  nitce,  succeeded  to 
his  l  u  ll  inheritance.  He  faund  a  willing  and  able  assusiant 
ia  the  count  of  Mauricnno,  wiio,  commanding  the  pai>iics>  of 
fho  Alps,  was  enabled  to  introduce  the  Italian  militia  of  the 
MBpecor  to  uaist  in  rsdueiog  tho  olber  rsfrsctoij  Borgun- 
dkn  TBsnls.  As  •  rowsra  Ibr  tboso  wrvicoi  Omnd  not 
only  fonfirmod  Humbert  in  his  extensive  fief  of  Maurienne, 
but  gave  hiin  inilitiiry  jiu  ladiciiuii  over  oUier  juirts  of  Savoy, 
the  lower  Valais,  ami  also  the  valley  of  Aosta,  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  which  was  part  of  the  kinirdom  of  Bur- 
gundy. Count  Humbert  died  about  a  d  I04h,  and  was 
buried  io  the  eathedral  of  St.  Joan  de  Maurienoe.  His 
eldest  ion  Ainodeot.  styled  1^  ■oeceeded  htm,  but,  dying 
shiTtly  af^cr,  was  surceedml  hv  lii-i  hroiher  Oddo,  or  Otho, 
wlio.  by  his  marrwif^e  wiih  Adelaide  uf'Susa,  daughter  and 
heiress  ufOdelne  Mat^nifred,  or  Manfred,  count  of  Turin 
Bitd  marquis  of  Italy,  extended  the  domiiuon  of  his  huu&e  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  These  facts  have  been  established  by 
the  bestPiedmoQteao  eritics.  Mid  the  lino  of  sucoMsioD  from 
Araadeus  L  to  Oddo,  and  ftom  Oddo  to  his  eon  Araadeus 
IT  ,  is  ad  i[it('d  in  the  official  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
(Cibrariu,  Stonu  di  /la  Mnnurchiadi  S(Woja,Tarin,  184U.) 
Former  historians  had  CQnTounded  Amadeus  I.  with  Aiaa- 
deus  II.,  and  had  left  out  Oddo  altogellier.  [Auadsus  I.] 
Tlio  Marquisate  or  March  of  Italy  embraced  the  valleys 
on  the  ItaUan  aido  of  the  Cottian  Aipik  including  several 
eonnties.  of  which  that  of  Turin  wa*  the  principal.  The 
fi  rmor  (!  :  }iy  of  Turin,  wh  -h  in  the  time  of  the  Lon<jo- 
bji.l-  tinU.deed  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  Piedmont, 
had  been  jiarcelled,  by  the  policy  of  the  Car!oviii)^iaii  em- 
perors, into  the  counties  of  Turin,  Auriate,  Bredoio,  Alba, 
SCO.  After  the  (J;irloviii{.'ian  ennnro  became  dismembered 
by  tbo  breed  abdioalion  of  Charles  the  Fat,  and  Italy  erected 
itself  into  aaoparate  kingdom,  tbose.eoonties  whieh  adjoined 
the  Cottian  and  Graian  Alps  1  .  i m  e  the  frontier  on  the 
side  of  the  new  kingdom  of  l>u.jiu;idy,  and  the  tuililary 
command  over  the  whole  border  reyiuii  or  marches  was 
given  bv  the  kings  of  Italy  to  a  higit  nobie,  called  marquis, 
vbo  haa  juriidietion  over  se vcral  cou n t ics.  [M aucm ks,  Tb s.] 


The  maraiiiiBa  of  Italy  resided  generally  at  Susa,  from 
vhenoe  tbey  watched  the  passes  w  Mont  Cenb  and  Moot 

Geiievre,  and  iliey  are  nccordiaglj  ahw  atylod  lit  tbo  chro- 
nicles matqui.NOs  of  Susa. 

The  first  hu>band  of  Adelaide  was  Ilerinann,  duke  of 
Sualya,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  father  Udelne.  atwut 
A.IX  103G,  became  marquis  of  Italy  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Hennann  dying  without  issue,  Adelaide  nuirried,  about 
104A,  Oddo,  count  of  Maorienne,  and  ion  of  Humbert  the 
White-Handcd,  who  hv  tl  n  ima^e  became  marquis  of 
Italy  and  count  of  '1^^11.1,  aa.i  ni.iater  of  the  pnnci])al 
passes  of  the  Western  Alps  ;  for,  ui  addition  to  thai  of 
Great  St  Bernard  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  were 
already  within  bis  Burgundian  jun^-diction,  which  ex- 
tended over  tbo  valley  ^  Aosta,  be  became  pasaeasad  of 
those  of  Mont  Cenn  and  Mont  Gonevre.  Of  Oddu's 
life  wo  have  no  other  historical  rcc^ord,  except  an  act  of 
donation,  datud  a.u.  lu^G,  uf  isutne  land  to  St.  i'eier  of 
Tarantasia,  t'lr  the  good  of  tbo  soul  of  his  father  Humbert. 
(Muratori,  Antiq.  ItaLn  i-  316.)  Oddo  must  have  died 
in  or  previous  to  the  year  lOiUj,  as  appears  by  another 
donation  made  by  hia  widow  Adelaide,  on  Trinity  Sunday 
of  that  year,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity  in  the  cathedral  of 
Turin,  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  in  which  it  is  mentiuned  that 
Adelaide's  father. Odelric Manfred,  wa^ buried  in  that  cha|  ei 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Oddo  left  by  Adelaide  thice  suns, 
Peicr,  whu  m  styled  marquis,  and  Antadeus,  who  u  called 
count,  having  respectively  assumed  those  titles  after  their 
father's  death,  and  laatly,Oddo,  who  became  a  bishop;  besides 
two  d  -i  u  ^  I  u  e  rs.  Bertha,  who  married  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.  of  GLrmany,  and  Adelaide,  who  maine<l  Rudolf,  duke  of 
Suabui,  who  was  afterwards  cleded  m  place  of  Henry  by 
hi>  revolted  vas.sali,  during  the  famous  AV;i:  uf  (In-  Iiuesli- 
tures.  Adelaide,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  governed,  after 


the  death  of  her  husband,  as  regent  oroolleogueof  bar  aiaib 
the  estOBrivo  territories  belonging  to  them  on  botli  aides  of 

the  Alps.  Cardinal  Peter  Darnianus,  her  cootempotar}, 
wbo  was  sent  into  North  Italy  as  apostolic  legate  to  effect 
a  reform  in  the  cler|;y,  in  a  letter  aildressed  to  A<lela-dc. 
styles  her  duchess  and  marchioness  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and 
speaks  of  her  jurisdiction  as  extending  to  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Burgundy,  and  embracing  several  diooosca:  bt 
•xlola  her  ftrmnau  in  hearing  the  cares  of  a  kingdom  with- 
out tbe  assistance  of  a  king.  Her  eldest  son,  Peter,  married 
Agnes  of  Poitou,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Agnc«. 
who  married  Fredenc of  Monb61iard, count  ol Monzunc,  ahj 
Alice,  who  married  the  marquis  Boniface  del  \'usio,  from 
whom  the  nuufiuises  of  Saliuso  derived  their  de^nt. 
After  the  death  of  Pater  ahout  1078.  hia  brother  Amadous 
became  eount  Amadeoa  does  not  appear  to  have  aaanmed 
the  title  of  rourquis,  the  investiture  ui  which,  it  is  believed 
by  some  writers,  was  given  to  Frederic  of  Monbelianl, 
who  had  miiriMi  tho  ddait  danghtor  of  FMor,  the  late 
marquis. 

The  emperor  Henry  IV.,  being  excommunicated  and 
deposed  by  pope  Gregory  VII,,  leioUed  to  proceed  to 
Italv,  where  h*  had  a  party  in  bis  ikvour.  The  peases 

of  tnc  Eastern  Alps  being  closed  acrainst  him  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  and  other  revolted  \assal»,  he  proceeded  through 
Hurcundy,  and  arrived  in  the  autumn  at  Ve\ay,  ou  the 
banks  uf  the  Lemau  lake,  wiiere  he  was  met  b^  his  molhcr- 
in-Iaw  AdelaiMCb  and  by  Count  Amadsu^  lus  brother-in- 
law,  whom  he  nqueated  toallow  him  to  mm  into  Italy  «  ub 
hia  wife  Bertha  and  hbaon  Conrad.  Adelaide,  being  already 

ill-disposed  against  him  for  his  neglect  and  il'.-irealmeai  of 
her  daujihler  Berlha,  refused  him  the  i-assa^e,  in  order  to 
obtain  which  the  emperor  added  to  the  dominions  of  A  iiiadeus, 
styled  count  of  Savoy,  a  fertile  province  of  Bur)^undy,  nut 
specified  by  the  chronicler  I^mbert.  but  which  is  be- 
lieved^ to  have  been  that  of  Bugey,  Henn,  atlonded  by 
Adelaide  and  Amadeoa,  eroiaed  Uie  Mona  Jovia,  or  Great 
St.  Bernard,  in  the  deptli  of  winter,  and  they  all  rcpaircv!  ;ci 
Canossa,  where  Gregory  was,  and  wliere,  partly  b)  iLe 
mediation  of  Atlelaide,  the  reconcihalioii  between  Henry 
and  the  pope  took  place,  in  January,  1077,  after  a  severe 
tnai  of  hiunilintioa  on  tlm  part  of  tlta  enveror.  [GmMokt 
VII.; 

Little  more  is  reoorded  of  Adelaidev  who  appears  to  hatt 

exercised  the  chief  a^i;!  .  r  tv  ni  the  name  of  her  stn  Aiu»- 
deus  n.  till  he  died,  ku  .  ajj^  Ly  his  w  ile  Joan,  liauj^hier  of 
the  Count  uf  GcneVti,  an  inianl  son,  who  is  stUed  Hiuuberi 
II.  The  Marchioness  Adelaide  continued  to  administer  ta 
her  dominions,  as  guardian  to  her  grandson,  elevea  yean 
hunger,  till  she  died  at  a  vaiy  advanwd  age  in  to91. 
Humbert  It.,  Cbont  of  Maurienne,  soeoeeded  to  his 
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llieiii  by  the  acijuisitiun  ul  1  a. ai.Uiaia,  but  lUosc  ull  ll.« 
Ilalum  sidu  of  the  Alps  had  been  seized  upon  durint; 
minority  by  several  claimants.  Bomt.ice  del  Vaato.  liar- 
quia  of  &ivona,  and  husband  of  A 1 1  ce.  Hum  be  rt'a  aunt,  leek 
ponemian  of  the  oonotioa  of  fireduio  and  Attnln,  which 
bad  belonged  to  tbe  Marchioneaa  Adelaide,  whilst  hia  sitter 
in-law,  Agnes  of  Puitou  abo\c  mentioned,  occupied  th« 
county  of  Turin,  which  was  ulso  clamied  by  C  jiirau.  son  cf 
Heiir)  IV.  of  Germany,  in  right  of  his  mother  Berths. 
Ill  llie  uitda  of  all  this  the  great  towns,  Turin,  Asti.  Chi^rw 
and  others,  availed  tbemsdfves  of  the  geneml  coufusiou  wr- 
casiened  by  the  long  struggle  between  tbe  pope  end  Uk 
emperor  lo  assert  f  heir  independence  of  all  vi 


  lage  ei- 

ci  pt  the  nominal  one  to  the  Empire.   Humbert  cr.>>.vtti  iljt 
Alps  in  10D7  ;  and  not  being  strong  enough  to  attack,  all 
opponents,  he  made  o  treaty  of  alliance  witii  the  town  « 
commune  of  A^it  und  its  bishop  against  H<  ndace,  by  o.t.- 
firming  tho  newly  acquired  libcrtiea  of  the  cUizens  of  A»'.<. 
and  by  ceding  to  them  several  villages  and  territories, 
ensuring  to  them  free  passage  and  jmttection  thrDu.^bci.; 
his   Biirgundian  or  Transalpine  territories.      Durandt,  a 
his  'Piemonle  Cispadano  antico,'  gives  the  ttxt  of  ih.» 
treaty,  dated  July,  1098, between  'the  honourable  andgns; 
L)rd  Count  Humbert  of  Savoy,  and  tho  consuls  of  tbe  cu; 
of  Asti,'  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  documents  in  vbtdl  tie 
oonsula  appear  aa  flnt  m«giatrales  of  an  Italian  oomnuaiif ■ 
Humbert  made  donations  to  several  dnirehee  and  convent^ 
and  he  also  intended  lo  proceed  to  Palestine  with  the  Cru-^- , 
ders ;  but  he  died  in  Savoy'  in  i  103,  and  was  bunt^  m  it! 
cathedral  of  Moutiers  in  Tarantasia.    By  his  wife  Gisia 
Burgundy  he  hai^a  son*who,sueceeded  him  by  ^  Bame*^ 
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Imadeua  Ifl.,  and  a  dauchicr  Adehi  or  AdelniMe,  who  raar- 
led  Louis  VI^  king  of  Fraitce.  Anulm  of  Aosta,  who  be- 
(une  orchbisbop  of  Canterbury,  correspomled  with  Hum* 
ert;  and  a  lettar  from  bim  to  tbe  count,  in  which  berecom- 
i«nda  to  bim  111*  int«rMta  and  privileges  of  ttac  ehitrefaes  of 
is  dorofaiiioni^  i»  contaiMd  in  tb«  «mI»  of  8t.  Antrim. 

1196.) 

Amaileus  HI.,  wlio  has  been  Bometimef  styled  Amadeus 
n!cciY<Kl  from  Henry  V.  of  Genoany  tbe  investiture  of 
II  Savoy  as  an  Imperial  county.  His  predecessors  were 
icnlj  eounta  of  Maurianne,  although  tbejr  bad  extended 
tetr  rathority  over  tbe  greater  part  m  Saror.  Amadetw  re* 
}vered  also  in  part  his  ancestorial  Italian  dominions,  and. 
bore  all,  tbe  city  of  Turin,  of  which  he  was  acknowledged 
ird  in  the  year  1 131.  In  his  diplomas  Amadeiis  »fy\e»  him- 
!lf  Count  of  Savoy,  Count  of  Turin,  and  Marquis  of  Italy. ' 
n  1140,  Guy,  Count  of  Albon,  and  Dauphin  of  Vienne, ' 
aving  advanced  by  the  valley  of  lain,  and  laid  siege  lo 
lontroAian,  mm  aefhifed  by  Anadem,  and  died  of  tbe 
'ounds  be  received  in  the  battle. 

About  the  year  1 147 Count  .Aniadeus  III.  proceeded  with 
le  crusnde  to  Syria,  Diid  died  of  (li»ea.se  at  riicosia  in  the 
land  of  Cyprus,  tti  llic  yi-nr  11 4b.  He  was  tbe  founder  of 
ie  magniflcent  abbey  of  Hautecombe  in  Savoy,  which  was 
ir  ages  after  tbe  buriaUplaee  of  Ibe  prineea  of  the  nigning 
ynastf.  vboie  monnmente  remained  u»  tbe  end  ef  the  last 
ontury,  when  they  were  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the 
'rench  revolutionists.  The  monuments  were  restore*!  by 
le  late  king  Charlt-j  Felix.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Ama- 
eus  III.,  married  Aflonso  tbts  founder  of  the  Portuguese 
lenarchy. 

A.II.  1 14»- 1 188.  Unmbert  IIL.  called  •  tbe  Saint.'  son  of 
iraadevlll.,  ineeceded  him  m  eonnt  ef  Savoy  and  mar- 
uis  of  Italy.  He  compelled  Manfred,  mttrquis  of  Saluzzo, 
1  acknowlpdro  hlro!^)lf  his  vn.ssal.  Durinjf  the  long  wars 
f  the  en ;  Frederic  I.  aiiamst  the  llalimi  cnmniiineM,  ' 
litinbcrt,  as  great  vassal  of  I  lie  empire,  at  fir^t  fallowed  tbe 
aimers  of  hisio>vere)gn.  but  aflerwartis  kept  aloof  from  bim, 
lid  tbe  flMMeqnenM  woa  tbatFrederio  deprivt^d  him  of  part 
f  hiedeninieaa,  anoneihen*tofTiirto,efeoiing  the  bishop 
r  that  city  prince  of  the  empire.  Frederic,  bein^'  irriialerl 
uaiii-st  the  mlizeiis  of  Suso,  who  had  ri^un  asninst  him  on 
In  passage,  burnt  the  toviii  uixl  cattle.  A  n.  117-1,  wlien  the 
rciiivt>i  of  the  liouse  of  Suvuy  are  stiid  to  have  perished  in 
le  flames.  Humbert  was  fond  of  religious  retirement,  and 
pent  much  of  bie  time  in  the  abbey  of  Hautecombe.  He 
led  in  1188. 

1188-1233.  Tbomag  T.  succeeded  his  father  Humbert 
11.  Having  aeknuwiedged  Pbdip  of  Suabia  as  king  of 
fcrroany,  in  preference  to  hi«  competitor  Othu  of  Aqiiilnnia, 
'bilip  restored  Thomas  to  all  the  titles  and  pr«rogutive«  of 
hich  hu  father  hod  been  derived  by  Frederic  I.  Thomas 
urrhased  of  tbe  Viaeount  Berlion  the  seignory  of  Cham- 
i>ry  for  83,880  aols  of  Suae,  eqaal  to  il4.20U  francs,  and 
ilarged  tbe  town  and  built  the  castle.   Untd  this  time 

I,;  uebclle  had  been  tbe  capital  and  rnidenoe  of  the  counts 
t  Savoy.  Thomas  enjoyed  llie  lr:i  :;<1-1  i p  of  the  emperor 
re<leric  II.,  wbo  ap|Hjiitted  bim  hi.t  viear  in  LuinbarUy. 
he  citizens  of  Turin,  instigated  by  Boniface,  marquis  of 
lontfMialo.  and  also  by  tbeir  bishop,  refused  alkgianee  to 
le  oovnt  of  Savoy.  Tboioaa  cteeaed  the  Alps  and  laid  siege 
I  Turin,  but  the  people  of  Asti  and  other  parts  of  Mont- 
•rrato  coming  to  iu  aasistance,  the  count  was  obliged  to 
liae  the  siege  and  rutvirn  to  Savoy.  In  the  following  year 
e  came  a^aiii  with  more  force  by  tbe  Val  d'Aosta,  but 
a  fell  ill  and  died,  in  January,  1333.  He  left  a  numerous 
ifflUy :  thfae  of  bia  sona  leigiMd  in  ancceasion  after  bim : 
nothar,  Bonifaea^  beeanaarebbiahoiiof  Oanterbaiy;  and 
notfaer,  Thomas,  became  count  of  Flanders  by  marrying 
oan.  the  dauKbter  and  hoirei>s  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Fkn- 
oni  and  em(>eror  of  Constantinople. 

1233-lii»3.  Aiiiadeo8lV.,8on  of  Tlionis-s  rceovcred  the 
ominion  over  Turin,  tbe  bishop  and  citizens  swearing  alle- 
ianea  to  him,  and  ha  una  analed  br  Fsaderio  II.  duke  of 
heChaWaia  and  of  Amta.  Ha  narrin  one  of  hh  daughters 
3  the  Marquis  of  MontfBirato,  and  another  to  the  Marauis 
r  Halusao.  both  old  rivals  of  his  house.  Amadeas  IV.  nied 
t)  1263.  and  was  buried  at  Hautecombe.  Amadeus  ^aro 
ip  to  bis  brother  Thomas,  count  ut  Flaadurs,  tbe  '  utile  do* 
oinium'  of  bis  Italian  states  with  the  title  of  eount  of  Picd- 
nanti  retaining  however  tbe  suxeraintA  for  bimMit 

I88S.  Boniface,  tbe  infont  son  of  AmadaM^  wat  placed 
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ders.  The  people  of  Turin,  having  revolted  again  atrd  being 
supported  oy  the  free  city  of  Asti,  took  Thomas  prisoner. 
When  Boniface  was  of  age,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  laid 
ci?ge  to  Turin,  but  tbe  Marquis  orMonlferratQ,  and  Cbariaa^ 
count  of  Anjon  and  Provence,  wbo  bad  begun  to  extend  hif 
dominiona  over  part  of  Piedmont,  marched  asain^it  the  Count 
of  Savoy,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Boniface  died  in  prison  at 
Turin,  and  left  no  issue. 

1263-1269.  Peter,  son  of  Count  Thomas  I.,  and  uncle  of 
Boniface,  born  in  1203,  succeeded  to  his  nephew.  By 
affinity,  he  was  uncle  of  Henry  III.  of  Englanii,  who  bad 
married  Eleanor  of  Provence,  daughter  of  Beatrik  of  Savoy, 
Peter'a  enter.  In  1241  Peter  bod  repaired  to  England,  and 
had  been  received  with  great  honours  by  Henry  and  luij 
consort.  Henry  made  him  earl  of  RichinonJ.  and  tjave 
him  for  his  reisidence  a  palace  near  London  oii  tbe  banks  of 
the  Thames,  which  was  from  that  circumstance  called 
Savoy  House.  Peter  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  aoceeeded 
hit  nephew  Bonifoee  as  count  of  Savoy.  Ria  first  cars  iraa 
to  reduce  the  city  of  Turin,  in  which  ho  succeeded  after  a 
long  siece.  Peter  aAerwards  returned  to  England,  where 
RtclianI  orGirnwall,  who  bad  been  elected  king  of  German  v, 
bestowed  upon  bim  the  extensive  inheritance  of  Hartmann, 
count  of  Kyburg,  styled  '  the  old,'  who  had  married  Peter's 
sister,  and  wbo  died  without  xnoo  in  1264.  This  inherit* 
ance  extended  along  the  nortbem  banks  of  the  Leman  lake, 
and  through  this  and  the  grants  of  former  emperors  to 
Peter's  ancestors  the  house  of  Savoy  became  possessed  of 
the  whole  of  that  fine  county  called  ihr  Barony  of  Vaiid, 
afterwards  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  now  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in 
Switterland.  '  Peter  died  in  the  castle  of  Chillon  on  the 
shore  of  tbe  Leman  lake,  in  1268.  and  was  buried  at  Haute* 
combe.  He  left  only  one  daughter  by  his  wife  Agnea, 
heiress  of  the  barony  of  Faucigny.  This  daughter,  Beatrix, 
made  subsequently  a  donation  of  that  barony  to  Amadeus 
V.  IMer  bad  a  great  rapatatiott  fat  wiadom  and  efatvalrio 
gallantry. 

1268-1284  Philip  I.,  Peter's  brotber;  auoeeeded  him  ar 
count  of  Baroy  in  his  old  age.  He  had  tome  disputes  with 
Rodoif  of  Habsbunr,  king  of  Germany,  eoneeming  the 
territories  of  Kyburg,  north  of  the  Leman  lake,  but  they 
were  settled  by  an  honourable  treaty.  He  died  at  the 
castle  of  Roussillon  in  the  Bugey,  leaving  no  issue. 

1295-1323.  Amadeus  V.,  styled  the  Oreal,  son  of 
Thomas,  count  of  Flandera,  succeeded  his  uncle  Philip.  He 
had  frequent  warn  with  tbe  dauphin  of  Vienne  and  with  the 
counts  of  Geneva,  whom  bo  repeatedly  defeated.  Be  gave 
Piedmont  in  Aef  to  his  nephew  Philip,  who,  having  married, 
in  1304,  Isabella  of  Villehordou in,  heiress  of  the  principali- 
ties of  Acbaia  and  Morea.  received  the  investiture  of  ihe 
tame  fh^m  Charles  II.  of- Anjuu,  king  of  Naples  and  count 
of  Provence.  Robert,  the  successor  of  Charles,  however, 
aspiring  to  become  master  of  ail  Italy,  tampered  with  tbe 
cititena  of  Turin  and  Aati,  and  with  the  marqnis  of  Mont- 
ferrate,  fbr  the  pnrpoae  of  estnblishing  his  own  dominion 
over  all  Piedmont,  where  the  Anjous  were  already  pusK'Mcd 
of  A1ba,  Cherosoo.  Savigliano.  and  other  town.s.  But  Henry 
of  Luxemburg,  tbe  newly-elected  king  of  the  Germnnn, 
coming  to  Italy  in  1310,  passed  through  Savuy,  where  ho 
was  received  and  splendidly  entertained  at  Chambiry  by 
Count  Amadeas,  who,  with  hia  brother  Louis,  baron  of 
Vaud,  and  his  nephew  Philip,  prince  of  Achaia,  occom- 

1>anied  the  emperor  to  Milan,  and  afterwords  to  Rome,  where 
le  was  crowned  emperor,  in  An^-iisi.  1;!1'2,  The  emperoi- 
then  made  a  danaiinn  of  ibe  city  and  county  of  A»tt  lu 
favour  of  Count  Amadeus.  Henry's  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  following  year,  prevented  Amadeua  from  en- 
ttircing  his  title  over  Asti,  which  was  oeenpied  by  king 
Robert  of  Nanlos.  Amadeus  afterwards  is  said  by  some 
chroniclers  to  nave  gone  to  Rhodes,  to  assist  the  kni^fits  of 
St.  Jdhn  Id  defend  that  island  apam^i  S'i:li m  OMm;  n  ,  and 
tu  have  returned  home  after  the  Turks  had  raised  tlie  siege. 
In  1323  he  went  tu  Avignon,  to  induce  Pope  ,Tohn  XXII.  to 
preaeh  a  crusade  in  order  to  aave  the  Byzantine  emftra» 
wbiell  Vaa  then  in  great  danger  flroo  the  Turht,  and  whose 
empetnr,  Andranioiu  tbe  Younger,  married  Anna  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Amadeus.  But  Amadeus,  who  was  old,  fell  ill 
and  died,  at  Avignon,  ]32:i. 

1323-1329.  Edward,  son  of  Amadeus,  Hiicceeded  him. 
He  had  to  repel  the  repealed  attacks  of  the  (Inuphin  of 
Vienne.  tho  count  of  Geneva,  niui  tbe  baron  of  Faucigny,  who 
were  leagued  against  him.  At  laali  tlnnragh  the  mediation 
of  Fhilipof  Valoiiiliiiigof  Fnuwa^paaeanianade.  TiM 
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tornit  of  Savo}  ,  in  1328.  lud  a  body  of  men  to  join  King 
Philip  agaiust  the  Fltimsh,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  Utter  br  the  Fieoeb  at  Mouat  Ca«ML  After  the  ter- 
mination of  tbftt  WW  Count  Bdwnd  wmt  ta  Fwii»  vbere 
he  fell  ill  eiid  ioiei,  in  November  1329,  le^viog  no  aaale 
isiue. 

1330-1343.  Aymon,  Edward's  brother,  was  proclaimed 
his  successor  by  tho  states  of  Savoy,  in  preference  to  fid- 
ward's  daughter,  who  me  mrried  to  tho  duke  of  Brittany. 
The  at&tet  declaied  on  that  oeeasioo,  that  ao  ieiig  at  then 
were  any  male  dsMBudaati  «r  eollalenl*  in  the  home  of 
Savoy,  no  lniial«b  howefer  near  in  thedireGtliiiebahoald 
reign. 

Aymon's  reign  was  peaceful,  and  the  count  applied  liim- 
sclf  to  improTc  the  ad  ministration  of  Savoy  and  his  other 
•tatcs  north  of  the  Alps.  Ho  created  theotioe  of  chancellor 
as  tho  head  of  the  judicial  order,  and  he  alw  aitablished  a 
supreme  council  of  justice  at  Chamb^ry,  to  bear  appeals 
froiu  the  liical  courts.  Ho  decreed,  by  an  edict  dated  1336, 
that  any  judge  in  bis  dominions  might  be  summoned  before 
the  assizes  to  amiwer  diargea  hvemnt  igainit  lam  by  private 
individuala. 

Aymon  married  Yolande,  daughter  of  Theodore  Pal»olo> 
gus,  marquis  of  Monlferrato^  and  aon  of  Audronicus  the 
Elder,  emperor  of  Constantinople.   In  the  marriage  con- 
tract it  was  stipulated  that  the  house  of  Savoy  bliould  lu-  j 
berit  Montferrato,  in  default  of  male  issue  uf  the  raurqui:^.  j 
Aymop.  died  at  Montmclian,  in  1343. 

1343-1383.  Amadeua  VL,  called  '  the  green  count,'  son 
of  Aymon,  eucceoded  iaUL  His  long  reign  was  eminently 
ttuccessful.  He  drove  away  the  Aniooa  fh>m  Southern 
Piedmont ;  he  defeated  the  marquis  of  fifontferrato,  who  was 
cagued  agaiiist  luni  with  the  Visc-onti of  Milan  ;  he  received 
the  vuUiriiury  allegiance  of  Cbieri,  Mundovi,  and  other 
towns  ;  und  he  consolidated  and  greatly  extended  tho  domi- 
nion of  the  bouse  of  Savoy  on  tm  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 
His  other  deeds  and  ebivalrn  adventuiet  are  nlaCed  nnoer 

AMADEtrS  VI. 

1383- 1391.  Amadeus  VIL,  styled  '  the  red  count,'  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour,  bucceeded  his  father  Amadeus  VI. 
He  soon  after  proceeded  to  th^  assistance  of  Charles  V 1.  of 
Firance  asainst  the  united  Fleroifh  and  English,  and  dis- 
titlguished  himself  in  several  actions.  On  his  retum  home, 
lie  made  the  important  acquisition  of  the  county  at  Hiot,  the 

K}plc  of  which  chose  him  for  their  sovereign,  a.o.  1388. 
en,  for  the  first  time,  the  white  cross,'  the  standard  of 
Savoy,  doated  over  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Amaduus  died  in  1391,  of  a  fall  from  his  borse,  while  hunt- 
ing the  boar  in  the  forest  uf  Lornes  in  the  CHiablais. 

1391-1440.  Amadeus  Vlli.,  son  of  the  poeoedin^,  suo- 
oeeded  bis  Ihfher.  His  long  rei^'n  is  memorable  m  the 
annals  of  the  house  of  Savoy  for  his  having  consolidated 
and  enlart^od  its  dominion  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and 
that  mostly  by  peaceful  means,  15'.  ilie  extinction  of  the 
line  of  the  counts  of  Geneva,  be  inherited  the  county  of 
Genevois,  and  tlic  buzeruinlS  over  the  imperial  city  of 
Geneva,  He  purchased  the  valley  oT  Ossola .  from  the 
Orisons.  [Notara,  Vaiu  ni.l  Heobiiged  the  marquises 
of  Saluzzo  and  of  Ceva  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  he 
obtained  of  Kilippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  the 
cession  of  the  town  of  Vercelli  and  its  teiiilu;;,  west  of 
the  Sesia.  In  1418,  Louis  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Mureaand 
Achaia,  and  prince  of  Piedmont,  dying  without  issue,  Ama- 
deusb  his  next  heir,  teumted  tlie  phneiMU^  of  Piedmont 
to  nis  other  dominions,  wbieb  ttm  exl«n«d  witbont  inter- 
ruption from  the  nhnrr  s  of  the  Leman  lake  to  tho?e  of  the 
Meditferraneau  Sea,  and  from  the  RhQno  to  the  Seiiid.  Jha 
emperor  Sigismund,  on  passing  through  Chamb^ry,  formally 
created  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1416,  confirming  all 
fanner  investitures  granted  by  his  predecessors,  and  more- 
over debarring  all  aubjecta  of  the  house  of  Savoy  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  imperial  ebamberfW>m  judgments  pronounced 
by  the  I'.ukf:  III'  liis  successors. 

Ainudeus  Viil.  bore  the  titles  of  duke  of  Savoy,  Chablais, 
and  Aosta.  prince  of  Piedmont,  count  of  Glul  v  ji,,  BuRcy, 
and  Nice,  bjaron  of  Vaud  and  Fancigny.  and  marquis  of 
Ital^,  and  from  hia  time  tbe  house  of  Savoy  assumed  a 
distuigutshed  nlaeo  anont  tin  Mmraiga  houiea  of  Europe. 

Be  eolketeo  tbe  edicto  and  statutes  of  bis  ancestors,  and 
from  them  and  the  'droit  coutumier,'  or  customs  cf  the 
Genevois  and  Kaucignv,  he  compiled  a  code  of  laws  fui 
all  S  ivoy.  under  tbe  Utlottf  *8t«tnla  Snbtudimb' wbiali  be 
pttbUshed  in  1430. 


Other  particulars  of  the  life  and  vicisaitudes  bf  this  re- 
markable prince,  who  assumed  6a  a  tinM  the  pnpnl  tiM^ 
aregiven  under  AMAnsm  VIU. 

1440-1465.  Lodorie,  or  Louis,  son  of  Amadeus  VIII.,  as- 
sumed the  ducal  crown  in  consequence  of  his  farhtr'-  r^bd;- 
calion  in  1 440,  when  Amadeus  was  raised  to  the  papiil  chaj. 
Ludovic  had  married  Anna  Lusignan,  of  the  roval  dy  nasty 
of  Cyprus,  who  exercised  a  great  iuflueace  over  hini.  His 
second  son,  likewise  named  Lodovie,  married  Charlotte^ 
heiress  of  that  kingdom,  and  he  was  erowned  king  of  Cyprus 
in  1458 ;  but  he  and  his  wife  were  soon  after  driven  away  by 
Charlotte's  illegitimate  brotlier,  and  the  island  niT.Tnatelj 
fell  into  the  harTds  of  the  Venetians.  [Cyprcs.]  1  lie  title 
of  kini?  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem  is  still  assumed  by  liie  re- 
presentative of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy.  Ludovic  establislMd 
or  restored  the  university  of  Turin;  he  creMled  a auHome 
court  of  justice  for  Piedmentt  called  a  Senate;  and  be  ad- 
mitted tbe  barons  of  Piedmont  to  the  first  offices  of  tbe 
state,  which  had  been  till  then  monopolised  by  ll;e  Savoy- 
ards. Ludovic  died  at  Lyon,  in  Jauuaiy,  1466.  whilst  pro- 
ceeding to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

1465-1472.  Amadeus  IX.,  son  of  Ludovic,  suooeededbim. 
He  was  of  a  sickly  firame,  and  of  a  conteniplatifia  turn  of 
mind,  and  was  little  sttiled  to  the  «ai«a  of  gowmaMni. 
[Amadeus  IX.] 

1 4  r  j- 1482.  Philibert,  son  of  Amadeiu. succeeded  him  while 
yet  a  minor  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Yolandt^ 
sister  of  Louis  XI.  The  duchess  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
join  tbe  army,  with  vhich  Charles  le  Temiraire,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  invaded  Switxerland,  a.d.  1476.  These  traop 
however  almost  all  perished  in  the  battles  of  Graokon  and 
Morat;  and  Charles,  fearing  that  the  duchess  might  turn 
against  him  in  his  ailversiiy,  gave  se<-rct  orders  to  seise  ber 
and  her  children,  which  was  elTected  by  a  party  of  men  w 
ambuscade,  who  surpri.scd  the  duchess  while  she  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Geneva  without  any  armed  escort.  A  Piedraontese 
gentleman  aaooeeded  in  oonoealing  tbe  young  duke  Ptuli 
Dert,  whom  he  carried  to  France,  to  nis  uncle  Louis  XI.,  «ho 
soon  after  sent  an  armed  party  to  deliver  the  duchess  from 
tbe  (iLlc  of  Rouvre,  where  she  was  confuio  1  I  v  Charle, 
and  he  restored  both  her  and  her  aon  to  their  dominions.  la 
1478  Yolaade  died;  and  in  1482  Duke  Philibert,  being 
of  egiy  wmt  toLjMt  on  a  viiit  to  King  Louis*  but  died  i 
after  in  thai  city,  leavitw  no  iwne. 

1482-]48'.\  Charles  1.,  Philiberl's  brother,  a-:;  irrr;!  \\.t 
ducaJ  crowii,  nnil  in  November,  1483,  madeli;»  puLil:>  enirt 
into  Turin.  J-Je  found  himself  engau'etl  in  a  war  agtifi-' 
marquis  of  Suluzzo;  but  Charles  Vlll.,  king  ot  FratK*!. 
interfered,  on  the  plea  that  the  marquis  was  bis  vassal,  aad 
proposed  bima^  la  nmpiie  between  the  two  eDBtemiiaK 
parties.  After  sefenl  ymn  of  negotiationa.  Cherlee  Ml  m 
aiid  died  at  PjgnecoL  inlSM«h>  UM,  betBg  eoly  twmtf-eot 
years  of  aj?e. 

I489-14'JG.  Charles  John  Amadeus,  styled  Charlee  II.,  mb 
of  the  preceding,  was  a  mere  child  w  hen  his  father  died. 
His  moiber,  Bisnca  of  Ifontferrato,  was  proclaimed  regent, 
with  the  aMHtance  of  •  cotuciL  Turin  was  deftnttivaty 
ebosen  Ibr  tbe  residenee  of  the  court  From  that  time  the 
house  of  Savoy  became  really  Italian.  In  1 4"  ;  Charles  VllL 
of  France  passed  through  Turin  on  his  marcli  so  invade  ih* 
kingdom  of  Naples.  lie  was  received  by  the  duchess  r^-- 
pent  with  great  honours,  and  she  even  to  the  king  he; 
jewels,  as  be  was  in  great  want  of  monc) .  In  April.  149C 
the  ia£snt  dake  died  ofa  fidUat  theviUaof  MeneaUariBeer 
Turin. 

1496-  1497.  Philip  II.,  count  of  Bressc,  and  a  son  of  Duka 
Ludovic,  succeeded  as  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  of  Pied- 
mont; but  he  died  after  eighteen  months'  reign,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1497.  He  left  by  Margaret  of  Bourbon,  his  first  wifie. 
a  son,  Philibert,  who  reigned  after  him,  and  a  daugbter. 
Louisa,  who  married  the  duke  of  Aogoultme.  and  waa  tikt 
mother  of  Francb  I.  of  France;  and  by  a  seccmd  wifc, 
Charles,  who  was  duke  of  S  ;v  \  HTcr  PMlibert. 

1497-  1504.  Philibert  II.  luarneu  Margaret  of  Austrii. 
daughter  of  the  empei^r  Maximilian  I.  The  dominions 
tbe  houiie  uf  Savoy,  placed  as  they  were  between  FiaiM 
and  the  German  empire,  whose  jurisdiction  extsnded  over 
North  Italy,  rendered  the  position  of  the  dukes  extremeh 
delicate,  especially  in  the  long  wars  wbieb  broke  oat  in  tlx 
sixteenth  century  between  the  house  of  .Austria  and  France. 
Tlie  duke  of  Savoy  had  tho  title  of  Impeital  vicar  in  Italt. 
and  was  ^  interest  a»  well  as  duty  attached  to  tho  Imperii. 
  Philibert  however  aUewedLottia  XlLftf  Fxaneeii 
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thnMgii  hit  cUWDioloiM  on  his  way  to  invade  the  duchy 
rMitm  in  1799.  In  1S04  PhiUbert  II.  died  without  issue, 
-»d  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Bron  at  Boure-en-Bressc, 
heri'  his  moniiment,  wiili  his  statue  and  those  of  his 
loihtr  und  wifi-,  is  still  seen, 

1504-1533  Charles  111.,  brother  of  Phil ibert.  although 
mdof  i>eaco,  found  himself  for  the  greater  part  of  hisreien  in 
M  miatt  of  the  uuwt  dastructive  wars ;  flr»t  between  Lnuis 
of  Ftanoe  and  Ihe  Holy  League  headed  by  pope 
uliua  II.  against  the  Frencli.  nfiL-rwa!  !s  li  i  vecn  Francis 
on  oae  side,  and  the  Swiss  and  Duku  iSi.>rza  of  Milan 
1  the  other;  and  lastly  between  Fianci-.  I.  and  his 
.>werful  rival  the  «mperor  Charles  V. :  in  all  of  which  tlio 
irrttoriM  ntSwofwaA  Fiodiaont,  thougli  the  duku  pru 
itocd  mutnUiy,  tven  demtfttod  vitlKnit  laorcy  by  FMiieb, 
will,  and  Imperklitti. 

Duke  Charles  acted  as  mediator  between  Francis  I.  and 
le  Swiss,  and  afterward^  tu  twcon  Fi  aiu-iii  and  pop«  Leo 
.  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  good  olliees,  Franciit,  having 
•.k«n  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  after  the  battle 
'  Mangotoot  began  to  eovot  tiw  tflrratoriM  of  the  Duke,  as 
ley  were  interposed  betwieen  Fnooa  tod  his  Italian  con* 
aest,  and  he  purposely  piekod  o  quarrel  with  his  uncle, 
lo  wrote  to  biin  in  Maiefi,  in  an  imperious  tone,  to 

ivo  him  Vercell:  as  a  loruier  appui  ten:uu  o  of  the  duchy 
Milan,  the  counljr  of  Nice  as  forming  part  of  Pro- 
ance.  and  other  vexatious  demands,  and  as  the  Duke  de- 
lurred,  ho  declared  war  against  iuin;  but  this  ttno  the 
wisa  eonladoralioD  inlerpoied.  and  Francis  benme  pad* 
ed.  In  15!<4,  the  Frenen  bavin <;  again  lost  the  duchy  of 
Iilan,  which  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V., 
raiicis  I.  marrhed  an  army  into  liuh ,  pas.-«tng  through  the 
>rritorica  of  .Savoy  wilii  the  forced  assent  of  the  Duke, 
he  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1^25,  havius  placed  Francis  in  the 
9«er  of  his  rivaU  tiie  doko  of  Sivoy,  together  with  his 
ster  Louisa,  who  «M  twent  of  FlMioe^  warmly  interposed 
I  obtain  the  liberation  ofFrand^  who  afterwards  acknow- 
rdf^ed  that  'lie  lay  under  ^'leater  ubligalijns  to  the  Duku 
tan  to  any  other  frtend  or  i«;Utive.°  obiigatioiis  however 
hich  he  soon  after  forgot.  In  ld3U  Duke  Charles  attended 
iti  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  who  treated  him  with  marked 
Itention,  giving  to  his  wife  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  and  her 
eirs,  the  county  of  AstL  Francis  pretended  to  be  offended 
I  this,  and  he  sent  toTurin  the  prc*idcnt  Poyat  to  demand 
f  the  Duke,  Verrelli,  Nice,  the  Bressc,  and  the  Fau(  i<;iiy,  in 
gilt  of  h»  tuotber.  Louisa  of  Savoy.  Poyat  appuatiHl 
jfore  the  council  of  the  Duke,  and  a!»  Porporati,  the  pre- 
dciit  of  the  council,  rebutted  the  claim,  offering  to  show  his 
taster's  original  titles  to  those  territories,  Poyat  insolently 
Kclaimed,  *  Words  are  useless,  the  King  wills  it  so Por- 
srati  replied, '  Wo  have  here  no  code  in  which  the  arbitrary 
.11  of  a  king  of  Franic  is  laid  down  as  law.'  In  IjJj 
ra ncis  declared  war  a>;ainst  the  Duke,  and  his  tructps  oc- 
J  pied  the  whole  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except  a  few  for- 
L-saei  which  held  out  for  the  Dukc^  who  took  refuge  at 
iice.  The  troops  of  Charles  V.  entered  Piedmont,  and  that 
nfortunato  county  was  for  many  years  the  theatre  of  war 
etween  the  two  great  rivals.  In  1543  Nice  was  attacked 
>  a  combined  French  and  Turkish  ikeC ;  the  town  was 
icked,  but  the  castle  was  siivcd  by  the  titnely  arrival  of 
.iidrea  Doria. 

In  1S47  Henri  II.,  having  succeeded  Francis  I.,  came  to 
'urin  to  take  formal  possession  of  Piedmont.  In  1 651  war 
roke  out  between  France  and  the  Emperor,  and  Piedmont 
^an  again  the  field  of  battle  between  the  two  armies.  In 
l\c  midst  of  this  confusion,  Duke  CliaiU  -  liu  1  in  155J.  at 
^ercelli,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of 
hu  Imperial  troops.  Vercelli,  Nicv,  Aosta,  and  Cuneo  were 
be  only  places  that  still  held  out  for  the  house  of  Savoy. 

1553-1580.  Emmanuel  PhiUbert,  son  of  Duke  Charles, 
lad  acquired  great  military  reputation  in  the  armies  of 
Jharlesi  V.,  and  he  continued  in  the  service  of  his  son  and 
liecfs.'.or  Phili[i  II..  for  whom  he  won  the  great  batile  of  St. 
^ucntiii  from  the  French  in  1557,  and  in  tlie  I'oUuwuig 
ear  he  i;nined  the  battle  of  Gravclincs.  By  the  peace  of 
Jambresis.  between  Philip  II.  and  H^nri  IL  of  France,  it 
vas  expressly  stipulat«;d  that  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
he  house  of  Savoy  should  be  resiored  to  Emmanuel  Pbili* 
>ert,  who  marrietf  Margaret  of  France,  si.«ler  of  Henri  II. 
The  Duke,  havini.;  thus  u>i:i;\<.ied  Savoy  and  Pie<lniont,  which 
iiad  been  taiiange  i  fioin  his  hnuso  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
.ixed  his  residence  at  Turin,  and  applied  himself  to  restore 
MTder  in  every  bratich  of  the  adminjitrntiot^  It  has  been 
P.C«  N0.I28S. 


already  observed  that  he  may  be  considered  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  monarchy  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The 
siatL's  of  Savoy,  which  had  cxi.sied  in  the  feudal  period, 
became  disused,  being  no  longer  convened.  The  Duke  pur- 
chased the  county  of  lenda  and  the  principality  of  Oneglia, 
and  created  a  small  naval  force  for  the  piotection  of  the 
coastK.  But  he  could  not  recover  either  Genera,  which  had 
established  its  independence  in  the  time  of  his  father,  nor 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Bernese. 
Tlie  Leinan  lake  became  the  northern  boundary  of  the  do- 
minions of  Savoy.  Emmanuel  Philibert  died  at  Turin  in 
1  j80,  leaving  Piedmont  in  a  flourishing  conditkm,  very  dif^ 
ferent  from  tiiat  in  which  ho  bad  found  it. 

1580-1630.  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  son  of  Smmanuel 
Pbilibert.  married  Catherine  of  Austria,  daogblcr  of  Philip 
II.,  and  became  attached  to  the  alliance  of  Spain,  which 
was  then  the  preponderating  power  in  Iialy.being  possessed 
of  the  Milanese,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Trusting  to 
the  support  of  Spain,  Charles  Emmanuel  thought  of  taking 
from  the  French  the  marquisale  of  Saluxzo,  upon  which  be 
had  old  and  legitimate  claims.  Remonstrances  having 
ivoved  useless,  the  Duke  collected  his  army,  entered  the  ler- 
ritory  of  Saluszo,  took  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  castles  of 
Revel  and  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  the  Alps  became  the  boun- 
dary between  France  and  Piedmont.  France,  distracted  by 
civil  and  religious  wars,  could  not  resent  the  loss  at  the  timi^ 
but  after  the  death  of  UeoriUL.  Charles  Emmanuel  having 
taken  the  part  of  the  League  against  Hotirt  of  Navarre,  a 
desultory  warfare  was  earned  on  for  years  on  the  borders 
of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  between  the  troops  of  Savoy  and 
the  partizans  of  Henri  IV.  in  Daupbine,  led  by  Lcsdii^uieres. 
Wtien  Ueari  IV.  was  acknowledged  kaig  of  France,  he 
claimed  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  and  the  claim  being  re- 
fused, bo  invaded  Savoy  in  16U0.  By  the  peace  of  L^on  of 
the  following  year,  Saluzzo  was  definitively  given  to  thehouM 
of  Savoy,  in  exchange  for  the  Bresse,  Bugey.and  the  oounty 
of  Gex,  which  were  ceded  to  France. 

In  December,  1602,  Charles  Emmanuel  atlempfcd  fo 
surprise  Geneva  by  scaling  the  walls  in  the  night,  but  the 
attempt  was  discovered  in  time,  and  his  troops  withdrew, 
leaving  behind  many  killed  and  prisoners.  In  the  follow* 
ing  year,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Julien,  the  duke  fimaaUy  ao* 
knowledged  the  independence  of  Geneva. 

Charles  Emmanuel  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  war 
aj^amst  the  Spanish  governor  of  Milan  for  the  po^..«e^Ml:n  of 
llie  (uaiquisaieof  MontfeiTato,  w  hicli  wus  leriuuialed  by  the 
peace  of  1617.  The  wcr  broke  out  again  in  1625  on  account 
of  thoafTairsof  Valicllina,  and  lastly  the  disputed  succession 
of  Mantova  and  Montferralo  occasioned  another  war  in  Italy 
in  1628.  when  Cimrles  Emmanuel  joined  Spain  and  the 
emperor  against  France.  The  French  Invaded  Savor  and 
oven  an  Piedmont,  and  in  the  midst  of  ihis  OukoCnarka 
Emuiutiuel  died  at  Savigliano,  in  July.  1G30. 

1630-163'.  Victor  .\madeu9 1.,  son  of  Charles  Emraatiuel, 
obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Muntfcrrato,  by 
the  peace  of  Cherasoo,  in  1631.  In  1635  be  was  obliged 
by  the  threats  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  join  the  French 
against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy.  He  died  in  Oe- 
tober,  lfi37,  in  the  tindst  of  the  war.  leaving  two  infant  soni^ 
the  first  of  whom,  Francesco  Giacinto,  reigned  nominally 
only  for  one  year,  as  he  died  in  1638. 

1638-1675.  Charles  Emmanuel  II..  second  son  of  Victor 
Amadeua,  was  proclaimed  duke  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  Christina  of  France.  French  troops,  in  their  quality 
of  allies,  were  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Cardinal  Rirhelieii,  who  wished  to  reduce  the  dukes 
ui  Savoy  to  the  condiltoti  of  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France, 
commanded  in  Piedmont  by  means  of  his  generals.  In  the 
mean  time  Thomas  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Carignano,  and  Car- 
dinal Maurice  of  Savoy,  uncles  of  the  infant  duke,  being 
supported  by  Spain,  demanded  for  themselves  the  regency 
and  guardianship  of  their  nephew,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
free  the  territories  of  tbeir  house  from  the  baneful  influence 
uf  France.  A  Spanish  anuy  from  ihn  Milanese  entered 
Piedmont,  led  by  the  two  princes,  and  most  of  the  towns 
opened  their  gates  to  them.  Turin  was  taken  by  snrprise, 
and  the  duchess  regent  escaped  to  Susa,  from  w  benrc  she 
repaired  to  Grenoble,  where  her  brother  Louis  XIU.  then 
was.  But  Richelieu,  who  was  more  king  than  Louis,  te> 
quired  her  son  to  be  sent  to  Pari>.  and  iTiut  the  furtrosses 
whiclt  were  still  in  her  possc&sion  should  be  given  up  to  the 
French.    The  duchess  returned  to  Lhamb^ry,  and  the  war 

between  the  Fiench  and  SpsQiaid*  continued  to  rage  in  Pied* 
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mont.  In  1  f)  40  Turin,  being  in  possession  of  Prince  Thomas 
snd  ll»e  Spaniard*,  was  besiei^eu  by  a  French  army,  which 
bad  possL'-vMiiii  of  thn  citadel,  and  the  French  wi-re  in  their 
turn  t-urruiioded  m  iheir  entrenchments  by  a  Sp;itnsh  army 
commanded  by  Count  Lfgnnes.  At  last  Turin  capitulait'i], 
Rod  L^(UMa  withdrew.  The  dueboaab  diagiutcd  with  the 
Franeh,  and  the  prineN  her  btothen-in-ltw,  weary  of  the 
Spaniaifl";,  came  at  Ir.st  to  a  sef^ret  understanding,  which 
Was  laciUtated  by  ihc  death  uf  Richelieu  in  1648.  Pied- 
mont was  freed  of  foreign  troops,  and  Cliarlcs  Emmanuel, 
being  of  age,  assumed  the  government,  and  named  \m  uncle 
Prince  Thomas  governor  of  Aati  and  Alba,  and  Prince 
Maarioe  Ueutenent-genenl  for  the  county  of  Nice.  The 
peaea  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1699  terminated  the  Italian  wars 
Between  Frarce  and  Spain,  which  had  lasted  with  little  in- 
terruption i'iii  ne.iily  MJ  years.  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel 
enj.j)ed  peace  durin-.^  the  1 1  i.i n  u<Iit  of  his  reign.  He  ap- 
pli'td  liunsL-lf  to  the  iniproven:enl  of  his  dominions.  Amotie 
oiIiLi  ■.liiii„-,  I.I-  opeuod  iho  l*:i--.  deS  Bchelles  on  the  road 
frolo  Chaiob£ry  to  L>oa.  fur  which  pur(ioie  a  out  was  made 
thmof  h  the  rock  for  the  distance  of  mere  than  half  a  mile. 
He  dit  d  in  1675.  <:;eiiei  ally  regretted. 

ler.t-ir  iO.  Vi  ior  Amadeus  II.  succeeded  Wt  fhther 
Charli  s  Einiuanuel.  IIi^  lound  himself  Ivu  i-«<cd  between 
Louis  XIV.  of  Franco  on  one  i-ido  and  the  bouse  of  Austria 
on  Ibeolher.  The  imperious  Louis  sent  bim  commands  as 
if  he  were  hia  vassal;  be  ordered  bim  to  persecute  the  Val- 
denses,  to  send  him  several  reRimenta  to  Join  hia  army  in 
Fl  ttidci".  and  l  istly  to  give  up  to  him  the  citadel  of  Turin. 
Vici  ir  Aiiia  leu.s  summoned  round  bun  the  nobles  of  Pied- 
mont, and  detlaie  I  \wir  aijain-t  Fiance.  lki;i<;  joined  by 
an  .Austrian  force,  he  di>putei  «ivery  inch  uf  giuund  agamsl 
the  French.  The  war  lasted  till  1695.  when  Louis  XIV.. 
by  fair  promiseSk  aueeeeded  in  detaching  the  duke  of  Savoy 
fW>m  the  emperor.  The  peace  of  Ryswyck  restored  peace 
to  Italy,  and  the  French  evacuated  all  the  terri'orieN  of  tlie 
Duke,  including  I'inerolo,  which  they  hail  possessed  fur  about 
a  century.  In  iho  war  of  the  8i'ani>,h  succession  V'icior 
Ainuduus  sided  first  with  the  From  h,  but  afterwards  joined 
the  emperor,  because  he  considered  it  extremely  dangerous 
for  bis  dominions  to  allow  tfae  bouse  of  Bourbon  to  become 
pA»«e»«ed  of  Ibe  Milanese  and  the  other  Spanish  territories 
in  l  ah.  The  cun-e(|uenti-  «as  that  tlie  French  armies 
again  tuerran  and  de\aH;ated  l'iedm;iat,  and  in  1706  be- 
siegud  Turin,  which  made  a  noble  defence,  ^'!rlo^  Ama- 
deua,  beinc  joined  by  tlie  Austrian  army  under  his  relative 
Prinee  Eugene  uf  Savoy,  defeated  the  French  besiegin'j 
army  en  tbe  7tb  September,  1706«  and  delivered  Turin.  By 
tbe peace  uf  Utrecht,  1 71 3,  he  obtained  tbe  Valaetia,  the  terri- 
tory of  J.uinelliiia,  the  remainder  nf  Montferrato,  and  other 
di~[rM>,  and  abjve  all  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of 
Isin^;.  and  he  vsa<.  i  rowned  a1  Palertno.  in  December,  1713. 
By  he  subsequent  treaty  of  London,  Victor  Amadeus  gave 
up  S.i  ily  to  tbe  emperor,  and  received  in  exchange  the 
island  of  Sardinia  with  tbe  title  of  a  kingdom.  [SAKoaoNA. 
Hitiartf  o/.]  Thus  through  his  gallantry  and  persereianco 
the  hoiue  of  Savoy  become  numbered  omeny  tbe  royal 
bouses  of  Europe. 

Victor  Amadeus  employed  tlie  peaceful  period  whiidi  tld- 
lowcd  to  improve  the  admiiuiitraiiuu,  to  recruit  his  finances, 
and  to  encourage  agriculture  and  industry.  Through  his 
eare  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  mulberrj-'tree  and  the  rearing  of 
silkworms  attained  in  Piedmont  that  perfection  which  they 
sli!l  ina main.  He  nUo  rernrmerl  the  university  of  Turin 
and  (ounded  se-.eral  ei  Uet^LS.  In  17^0  Victor  Aiuadeus 
abdicated  in  favtuirof  hi^  mui  C'haiU'>i  F.niinanuel.  and  re- 
tired to  (lie  vitia  of  Moncalieri,  wIum  c  ho  died  in  1732.  Ho 
was  diitingui&hed  bulb  as  a  {general  and  a  statesman,  and 
was  well  worihj  of  being  tbe  first  king  of  bis  dynasty. 

King  Victor  Amadeus  was  married  to  AniM  Marie  of 
Orle.^n^,  d  (ujrhier  of  PltiLp,  duke  of  Oileans.  brother  of 
lonis  XIV^..  and  of  Henriclia  Mana,  dau'.'hler  of  Charles  1. 
of  Enjlanil.  This  alliance  is  the  orijjiii  «(  the  connection 
bclween  the  bou^e  of  Savoy  and  the  kings  of  Great  Britain. 

1730  1773.  Charles  Emmanuel  IIL,  King  of  Sardinia, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  Sec^  aiaamcd  the  crown 
in  times  of  peace.  But  the  ambition  of  the  eonrt  of  Spain, 
tvrited  by  Klizabetli  FLriiese,  wife  of  P!i  1:])  V..  aimed  at 
.-ecoseraig  its  lo*t  prep  iioii-rancc  in  Italy,  an^l  Spain  was 
supporteil  by  Franco  in  c.oi'equence  of  the  fafudy  alliance. 
Tbe  contested  election  for  (he  crown  of  Poland  became  tbe 
pretext  for  a  now  war  in  1733.  The  Fiench  cabinet,  in 
order  to  obtain  ifae  alliance  of  tbe  king  of  Sardinia,  pro- 


misad  bin  tli»da«i»  «f  MOao,  whieliww  to  b*  tnkMi  liram 
Auatria.  Charles  Kmmanael  asaenied.  united  hie  forres 

to  the  French  army  under  Villars,  and  fhe  Milai,e«'e  ^4.1 
conquered  in  a  few  weeks.  Don  Carlos,  Infante  of  Sf«io, 
on  his  part  conquered  Naples.  In  .September,  1734,  tb« 
battle  of  Guastalla  took  place  between  the  Austrians  on  ooa 
side,  and  the  French  and  Sardinian  troops,  commanded  by 
KingCbarks  Emmaiiiiel,ODtLe  other.  The  Austrians  lo»t 
8000  men,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  1735  th«  pre- 
liminaries of  ;  I  n  -J  \M't  ■  signed,  and  Charles  Emnianotl. 
instead  of  the  <luctiy  ot  Milan,  obtained  only  the  Norarese 
and  Tortona.  This  was  the  last  war  in  whiell  the  howe  «f 
Savoy  joined  France  against  Austria. 

In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  King  Cbarlts 
Emmanuel  took  the  part  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  saw  that 
the  Bourbons  had  again  become  sufficiently  powerful  in 
Italy  by  the  acquisition  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  it  wus  r, 
liiH  interc'it  to  favour  their  further  3ggrandii>ement.  His 
policy  and  that  of  his  successors  was  therefore  to  be  allied 
with  Austria  and  England,  and  to  prevent  the  French  from 
crossing  the  Alps.  In  1743  the  king  of  Sardinia  aigned  a 
treaty  with  Maria  Theresa  and  England,  engasnng  himM>lf 
to  defend  Lombardy  with  43,000  men.  England  agreed  to 
'  pay  him  a  subsidy,  and  to  keep  a  tieet  in  the  MeditcrrBt  ei,. 
dunng  the  war.  The  French  and  S  pan  i?.h  combined  for  ts 
invaded  Piedmont  by  the  way  of  Nice,  and  laid  siege  to 
Cuneo,  which  they  could  not  lake.  In  1745  another  Frvocb 
and  Spanish  army,  passing  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  •niercd 
Lombardy,  and  took  Milan.  In  the  following  year  the  kmg 
of  Sardinia,  united  with  the  Anstrians,  drove  them  awuy. 
In  1  747  a  French  forte  of  fifty  batallions,  commande-l  >y 
the  Chevalier  Hellei^le,  moving  from  Briancon.  crossed 
Mont  Gunevre.  and  advanced  by  Cesane  and  Oulx,  to  tbe 
pass  of  tbe  Col  de  I'Aasiette,  situated  between  tbe  soarccs 
of  the  Dora  and  thoae  of  the  Chisone,  where  the  Pied> 
montese  troops  had  formed  an  entrenched  camp.  The  French 
attacked  Ihc  camp  on  the  I9\h  i  f  .July  ;  but  after  the  rooit 
strenuous  elTorts,  tliey  wcie  completely  repulsed,  having  lo*t 
their  ircneial,  between  400  and  iiiO  oiEcers,  and  600^ 
!  men.  This  defeat  put  an  end  to  all  attempu  at  invading 
Piedmont  for  lialf  a  oentuiy.  By  tbe  peace  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle  the  king  of  Sardinia  obtained  tbe  upper  Nov«m« 
or  Valli  di  Novar!i,  and  lb*  distrista  of  Veghiaim  and 
Viejerano  near  the  Po. 

The  remaining  twenty-fivo  years  of  llie  reit;n  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  lil.  were  spent  m  ncaee,  and  employed  m  Ute 
cares  of  adrainiiitraiion,  in  whicn  he  was  ably  assisted  bybk 
minister  Count  Bogino.  He  published  tbe '  Coatitusioni 
RealU'or  eode  already  mentioned ;  he  eflbeted  the  'calastot,' 
or  general  survey  of  the  land,  in  order  to  put  iho  a*  e 
ment  of  the  land-tax  on  an  equitable  ba>is  :  he  establi>l;i.d 
special  schools  of  artillery  and  mineral opy,  and  sent  s«'ver:d 
learned  men  on  scientiGc  journeys ;  he  upemed  new  road^ 
excavated  canals,  gave  new  privileges  to  the  town  of  Nice, 
in  order  to  increase  its  commeree;  and  in  1771  he  psbltabcd 
an  edict,  empowering  all  individttals  and  eonnanea  to  eom* 
mute  the  feudal  services  to  which  iliey  mii^htbe  subject,  for 
an  e<]uivalent  in  monev,  to  be  fixed  by  a  court  created  for  th« 
pur|  (jNe.  lie  to(d;  otT  all  the  extraord  nary  impost*  which 
iiad  been  put  on  during  the  long  prevedini;  v\ar«i,  and  yet 
the  revenue  of  the  state  increased  every  year.  Cbarlt^ 
Emmanuel  died  at  Turin,  in  Febniaiy,  1773.' at  72  yean  at 
age,  reirretted,  both  by  his  subjects  and  foreigners,  for  bis 
able  public  conduct  and  his  unspntlcd  private  chat  acler.  He 
left  to  his  successor  a  toinpaci  and  c\ien>ive  territory,  % 
thriving  1    ;i  1  I'i  'n,  a  fine  armv,  and  a  full  trt'a'urv. 

1773-I7'j(>.  Victor  Amadeus  111.,  son  of  Charles  Era- 
manuel,  showed  himself  very  fond  of  military  parade  and 
exereties.  and  he  tnereaaed  his  army  in  time  of  profound 
peace.  Tbe  Unaneee  became  exhausted,  the  pnUie  debt 
iiu  roiised.  and  fro>h  taxes  were  laid  on  the  people,  The  ktn.; 
greatly  f.noiircl  the  niddes,  pivuT.:  to  them  nlmost  exclu- 
sively the  jiublic  iiffires.  civil,  miliiarv,  and  ecdesiastica!. 
At  the  same  time  kin-^  Victor  encouraged  useful  studies; 
be  reorganised  the  public  colleges  and  schools  after  tbe 
expnlaioo  of  tbe  Jesuits,  and  he  appointed  St  profeaaen  i« 
tbechainof  tbe  oniversi^onHtriii.  Tbeslorms  of  ttteFVenrii 
revtdution  rci^dcred  the  end  of  his  reign  calan)itou>;  l.e  lo^: 
.Savoy  and  Nica  in  1 7;t2.  Oneirlia  in  17'M,  and  nftir  t»i; 
years  inoie  of  a  desultory  but  >anu'nmarv  vrarfare  aim  ;^  ih 
line  ol  the  Alps,  in  which  the  I'lcdmouiese  truops  di<playi«l 
I  heir  accusloined  valow  and  discipline,  the  line  of  defenc* 
formed  by  the  Alps  was  tanted  by  the  Fcench  pMog 
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irottgh  die  Liguriait  Apennines,  and  the  revolutionaijtOC^ 
mt  poured  down  into  Hm  pkuDt  of  tbe  Bo.  [Bom AfASrs. 
AK»U0!f.]  Knig  Vifltor  «M  ioduovd  to  «imelu4o  ■  fauty 
»ai-e.  which  lefi  Ida  dominians  at  the  OMRy  of  tho  Fnodl. 

M  died  soon  ufier,  m  OtoUer,  1796. 

1796-IW02.  Cliarli's  EmrauiuR't  IV., son  (jf  KingVictor. 
tcceeded  Ins  fattier  on  a  slippery  throne.  Savo;  and  Nice 
ere  united  to  France,  and  Piedmont  was  overrun  by 
reiwh  troops,  who  held  the  principal  fortteMoe  in  their 
inds.   Aa  long  as  Bonaparte  remained  in  command  in 

al)\  he  obsurvi'il  soino  (U";;n'c  of  respect  towards  the  king 

Sardinia,  but  at^icr  liib  departute  the  generals,  commi>- 

rie»,  andotlier  aiiuiiis  of  the  Direi-iury  hcu|ioil  insult  upon 
ikult  on  the  iaileii  monarch,  and  exaction  on  exaction  on 
s  unfurl unato  nubjects  until  at  la«t  he  was  obliged  to 

Uf«  to  Sardmia  in  1799.  The  melancholy  delaila  of  ibose 
tan  are  told  by  tbe  biBtorian  Botta.  himaeff  a  Piedmonteso, 
t!K'  inMit  stiiking  laiigu.i^'e.  In  June,  18li2,  Charles 
lauKiiiiH-l.  who  was  liieit  al  Rmne,  abdicaU-d  llio  crosMi  in 
voyrof  his  broiher  Victor  Erninaiiucl. 

lilU218',^l.  Victor  EmmaDueliaiMint;  i.n  '•linnrc  nf  bfinij 
•tortdto  bis  eontinentid  atate^  repaii  -  i  j  ibc  i.slaad  of 
irdinia.  la  tbe  vear  1814  be  retumed  tu  Turio,  and  took 
latetaien  of  the  aeminkms  of  hia  onceatori,  to  which  the 
)n^ix>.s  of  Vienna  adde^  ihc  Cenocsc  territory.  A  mdi- 
ry  iii:>ui  taction,  which  br  ike  uui  m  Piedinont,  headed  by 
me  of  the  nobles,  who  wis-lu-d  for  a  repi  cseiitalive  conntttu- 
)n  with  two  chambers,  wbiUt  another  party  wanted  the 
niiiiiutjun  of  Spain  of  1812,  with  only  one  chamber,  in- 
teed  Ihe  king  to  abdicate  tbe  crown  in  favour  of  bia 
other  Cbarlea  Felix  (be  himself  bavins  had  no  mate 
'*prin>j),  who  waa  then  at  Modena.  \  ictor  Emiuuiuiel 
lilted  Turin  with  his  family,  lea\ ing  his  relative  Pnnc  e 
larles  Alburt  uf  Ssvov  Cari^n  uio.  a  (les<  en'laiit  of  Prime 
lamaa,  brother  of  Victor  Amadeu*  1.,  provisional  regent 
1 121«^1831.  Charlo*  Fehx,  supported  by  Austria,  put  down 
e  inaurrection  in  Piedmont,  and  Matorad  tbe  former 
item  of  monarchy.  He  occupied  bimnelf  with  the  busi- 
ss  of  adramistrati'in,  and  also  in  making  now  roads  and 
!ier  improvemcntii  botii  in  hm  coniinental  duminiuus  and 

the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  hu  appears  to  have  been 
ry  popular.    He  died  at  the  beginning  of  1831,  leaving 

male  insue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  eul 
eralrelaiiTe Cbarlea  Albert  of  Qurignano,  tbe  preaent  king. 
The  MIowinK are  among  the  best  worki  fbr  referenoe  con- 
'ning  the  history  of  the  Smdinian  states:  Ludovico  delta 
I iesa,  Sloria  del  Piemonte,  lif/n  Irf ;  A (rostino  della  Chiesa, 
irotia  Beale  di  Savoia ;  Paiadino,  Chroniqui^  dr  Suvoie ; 
i>aut  ii.  Orrsine  deUe  Guerre  Civtle  del  Ftemonte ;  GaMi, 
^chr  d'  l  Piemonte  e  Patri  riwiti.  eotla  Serie  Cronolo- 
ra  deUe  Ptrtone  che  h  lunmoeempaUt  dal  Steoio  X.fino 
D«emtthr«,  1 798 ;  Grillet,  Dietionnoire  IKgUmque.  Litti' 
■re,  el  Statistique  de$  Dtparlemen*  du  Mont  Blanc  ft  du 
man.  ennfenant  I'Histoire  Ancienne  et  Mndeme  tie  In 
vof  :  Dt-nina,  Quadro  Slorico,  Slulittio),  e  Morale  drlT 
'a  iltdta;  Tenivelli.  Biografia  Ptemontete;  Count  8a- 
■to,  Hittoire  Militaire  du  Pitmont;  Costa  de  Beaure- 
:At  Memaim  Hutoriqtm  tw  A*  Mauon  de  Santie  et  $ur 
Bnf9  etmmii  A  $a  Domination  depme  te  Commeneement 

XI.  Siedeju^qu  a  FAnnh  179<5;  Napione,  S{r,ri..i  Me- 
lirad^lla  Rr  il  ' 'a^<i  di  Snvf>ia:  and  lastly,  CV)uiii  Dal- 
wlio,  in  his  F.tiai  sur  let  AnnfiiifS  .['■nfiid'/^c-.t  jVu- 
Halt  s  de  l<i  Savie.  du  Pih/innt.  ei  den  Biyt  armexct,  8vo., 
ri<«,  1829.  haft  col lectiMl  much  inronnatioo  upon  tbe  bia* 
y  of  tbe  old  Staiea-Geoeral  of  tboie  eonntriea.  At 
:  present  moment  Ltiigi  Cibrario,  a  Piedmnnteae  writer 
some  repvjia; ion,  autl;or  of  the  '  Storia  di  Cliicri,'  is 
ilin!5  a  gentral  history  of  the  raonarrhy,  Storta  deiia 
marc/iia  dt  Savnia,  of  which  ttu-  (ust  volume  has 
>n  lately  published  at  Turin,  aod  which  promises  to 

when  finished,  tho  best  w«rk  OR  the  ailbjeet.  The 
^ng  king.  Cbarlea  Albert,  a  great  promoter  of  bia- 
leal  stodlea,  has  caused  a  eolleetion  to  be  made  of  the  old 
•onicles,  charU'r*,  diiiloniiis,  and  othor  doouinftiUs  of  the 
ildle  aste*.  the  first  volume  of  "bicli  has  hcon  lately  pub- 
led,  Mnnumenta  Hittnritg  Potrirr  f>rni  torwri,  in  fol. 
Wiih  tespt-ct  to  the  i<>land  of  Sardinia,  tbe  baiit  modern 
rks  are :  Mnnno,  Sinria  dt  Sardegna,  S  Tob.  8vo.,  18*27: 
bert  de  la  Marmora.  Voyage  en  S<irdaign0  de  1919  a 
2^.  with  an  atlas,  Paris.  1826:  andCapt.W.  H.  Smyth, 
"'fh  r,f  the  Pretent  State  of  the  Tdnid  i\f  Sardinia,  to 
iicb  last  we  are  indebled  £»  moat  of  tbe  information  con- 
.■nuif  tliat  talto^ 


SARDCyNICUS  RISIJS  a  ccnvulaive  aflbclion  et  (h« 
muscles  of  the  Ihee,  in  vhidi  tbe  lips  are  drawn  involun- 
larily  apart,  so  at  Somewhat  to  resemble  ibe  expression  o( 
tbe  coiiiiten;inro  in  laughiiT.  The  name  is  deiivi  i]  fi m 
a  speciusi  of  ranuiicuiuii  that  grows  in  Sardtoia,  vailed 
Hei  hu  Sardonira.  or  Surdoa,  tVOiflh  laaaid  lo  prutfuce  IJUa 
ailection  in  thow  who  eai  u. 

Risus  Sardonicus  is  obticrvcd  u!»  an  eflect  of  certain  veg»> 
table  poisons,  aueb  as  the  HmmuxiM  eceieratut  of  Lin> 
na^s.  Dot  la  more  ft-equenily  met  with  aa  eoe  of  tbe  »)mp> 
toms  ofiefaniiK,  or  lockdlgawt  cr aa  an atiandaDt oa  otbar 

coMvulsi\o  tifTeo'iion*. 

i'lie  tt-rni  ib  employed  fif^uialively  to  denote  that  forced 
laugh  by  w  h  cli  puisuiis  >>oinetiinea  eodeavaur  to  eoneeal 
their  real  fci  lm^s. 

8ARBB.  [Pbiuia!) 

S.XREPFA.  t^ARATOW.] 

8AROUS.  [SiAHiD*! 

SARKJUPV    [M  Misri-i  \i.i.v.  vol.  xiT,'p.  4f8.1 
SARK.  or  SERK.  tUuERNSKY.] 

SAItL.Vl.  [DORIMONE.] 

SARM  A11A  waa  tbe  name  gitren  by  tbe  Romans  to  all 
the  country  in  Europe  and  Asia  between  tbe  Vistula  and 

the  Caspian.  It  was  bounded  on  the  south  hy  tlic  Eu.xma 
and  Mount  Caucasus,  and  was  d)vide<l  by  lite  ianais  into 
Sai  maiia  Europaea  and  S*rinatia  Asiaiica.  The  people  in- 
habiting i\m  country  were  usually  railed  Sauromatn  (£«»• 
poftAratt,  by  the  Greeks  and  Sdrmatas  by  the  Romans. 

Neiib«r  Hemdetua  nor  Birabo  makes  mention  of  tbe 
European  Samaiiana.  The  Sauraroaie  of  Herodotus  dwelt 
to  tho  c;isiof  iheTanais,  by  which  thuy  wcrt-  separated  from 
tlie  Scythians  of  Europe,  and  inliabutsd  a  Had  of  country 
extending  northward  from  the  Palus  Mnotis  equal  to 
fifteen  days' journey  in  length.  (Herod  ,  iv.  Xl,  68.)  Hero* 
dottn  also  says  that  tlie  Sauromaio)  sprung  ftom  tbe  inter* 
eouiae  of  »  body  of  Sejrthiana  with  some  Amatona  who  came 
from  tbe  river  Thermodon  m  Asia  Ifinor,  and  that  their 
language  was  a  r  i  ri.ji  i  t  f  )rtn  of  the  Scythian  (iv.  1  lo- 
ll'). Strabo  likcwibd  (;Ui:t.:>  the  Saurufflats  between  the 
Tunais  and  the  Caspian  (ix.,  p.  6u7,  If Tj.  and  ipoakl  of  tbi 
people  we«t  of  the  Tanaia  as  Scythians. 

The  principal  natione  in  European  Samatia  were-^l* 
The  VenedsB  or  Veoedi,  on  tbe  Bailie  %  Ttie  Peu- 
cini,  or  Autarnm,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Carpalbian 
Mountains,  who,  as  well  aa  tbe  Venedi,  appear  to  ba\e  been 
of  German  oriEtin.  (Tac,  Germ.,  46.)  3,  The  laaygeS, 
Rhoxolani,  ami  liumaxobn.  in  the  southern  part  of  modern 
Russia.  4,  The  Alaunior  AlaQi  Scyiha,  m  the  central  part 
of  Russia,  in  the  neig^bouthood  uf  Moscow.  The  IttiotV* 
ledge  which  tbe  aotienta  ymaased  of  ijiese  people  was  very 
smiu};  tbey  are  ntrivenaUy  represented  as  a  nomade  people 
with  filthy  habits.  The  people  wuh  whom  the  Ri>rnans 
wcro  broMRhl  inosl  iti  coniacl  weie  Uie  lazygea,  generally 
called  lazyi^es  Sarmatc  and  sometimes  lazyges  Mela- 
iiasicB,  because  they  were  driven  out  of  their  original  seats 
on  tbe  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maaotia  about  tbe  year  51  a.o. 
Tbey  settled  in  tbe  country  betwoan  tbo  Danube  and  the 
Ttbisie  or  Tibisena  (Theiss).  after  driving  out  tbe  Daci,  and 
carried  on  for  a  short  lime  war  with  the  Romans.  (Plin.,  ivt 
25 :  Tac.  Ann„  x\i.  -J9,  They  are  {requeally  meutiooed 
hy  suhse({uent  wnK-rs  a»  dan^eioua DOighhottn  tO  tbo  plO- 
TtQces  of  Pannonia  and  MaBata. 

Hie  diflferent  tribea  in  Aaiatie  S«Mlit 
any  bislorioal  inaportaaoo. 

There  are  some  valuable  renavka  on  Ihe  bistoiy  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  Nicbulir^  '  KlailM SebiiAoo/ p.  &«, 
8ARNO.  [Sm.erno.] 

SAROS,  N  K  RU8,  SOSOS.  These  names  are  from  the 
fragments  left  of  Berosus.  who  says  that  ibeChaldiBatu  bad 
three  astronomical  periods  so  called,  the  aaroaof  36UU  yean* 
tbe  neroa  of  MO  jaara,  and  tbe  sosoe  of  60  vears.  Of  tbe  two 
latter  we  know  iwthing  more,  and  aa  to  tho  saros,  the  dura- 
tion piven  hy  Berusus  s  i  ii'  or  entirely  wrontr.  or  else  sub- 
sequent writers  have  taktu  another Chaldsaii  period,  which 
is  neither  of  the  three  above,  and  applied  the  terra  saro-.  to 
it.  Geminus  (oh.  15)  mentions  that  the  Chal«la>aiit  had 
(band  a  period  of  M8  months,    or  days  (so  ibe 

text  aMnds  after  an  emendation  by  Bouillaud).  Piolomj 
mentions  tbe  same  period,  and  Pliny  (lib.  ii.,  e.  13)  remarks 
relative  to  it,  that  cdipscs  return  again  after  a  period  of  223 
(the  third  of  669)  montba;  but  the  text  here  agaiu  waa 
ooRiipl,  tntttl  Hollajr  {flkU,  3Vwm^  Ho,  194)  restored  the 
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true  reading,  which  was  afterwards  conflrmad  hf  DMnu- 
■eriptt.  To  complete  the  mUTortunes  of  ibitpariod,  Suidas 
has  the  Word  Stroe,  but  it  was  omittsd  ftocB  bk  Lexicon 
•itbttr  by  muitake  or  fauUinesa  of  maniiMripti,  iiDtil  Dr. 
rwtorad  it  (Brp.  the  Creed,  I6BS.  fbl.  S9,  ac- 
ling  toWeidler),  ami  even  ihcn  it  gives  I'll  raoiillis  in- 
of  223,  which  \ni-i  agum  corrected  by  Halley.  Iiillie 
tiniO  of  Riccioli,  ("umjiius  and  Ptulcmy  were  iho  authori- 
ties cited  on  this  period,  and  ihe  iianie  Soros  was  notapplic<l 
to  it.  Many  writers  (Costard  for  oumplo)  ooofoand  it 
with  Um  lioUmie  period  of  23ft  luDitaoo^  whidi  is  a  toully 
difliBranttfiinir;  ethen  again,  as  OeiD{niis,aiid«van  Rioeioli. 

appear  t;i  ciinsidcr  it  :is  a  period  for  the  dctennination  of  the 
lunation  or  luoiiiii :  uixl  i>erhaps  the  us^erlion  made  by  some 
others,  that  the  Ch.ildjruii-i  wcie  in  pdiscssion  of  the  Metume 
cycle,  may  be  another  confusion  between  the  latter  and  the 
saros. 

I^caving  the  Mithoritiee  on  the  lul^act,  we  know  [Mook, 
p.  373]  that  92S  average  Intenralt  between  ftall  moon  and 

fuil  lunoii  in;iki'  up  very  nearly  '242  noflical  month-;,  or 
ptLssu^'cs  (if  tile  iiMons  from  one  node  to  the  siinie  again. 
Now  siiu-e  the  eclipies  enlirely  (ie|ien<l  upon  tho  miinner  in 
which  the  full  and  new  mouns  tulve  place  relatively  to  tiie 
node,  it  is  obvious  that  if  223  lunation:,  were  exactly  2-i2 
nodieal  montba,  and  if  the  aian'a  and  moon's  orbits  were  truly 
eireular,  and  their  motions  unirorm,  all  the  eelipea  of  one 
sot  of  liniiitions  would  be  produced  again  prerisely  in 
the  -anil-  order  during'  tiic  next  223;  that  is,  if  there  wt-ie 
(say)un  eclipse  of  the  bun  during  the  47th  lunation,  reckon- 
ing from  a  given  full  moon,  there  would  necessarily  be  an- 
other in  the  (47'f 223)rd.  or  the  2711th  lunation,  ana  so  on. 

AU  thoM  mppoiitioiit  are  near  enough  to  the  truth 
to  make  this  aequenee  of  eclipses  very  nearly  take 
place.  For  iliiee  2S3  lunations  make  241*029  sideieai 
months,  238'992  anomalistic  months,  and  241*999  nodical 
months,  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  end  of  a  saros  the  moon  is 
in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  sun,  nearly  in  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens,  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  her 
orbit,  and  very  nearly  indeed  at  the  laue  diataaee  from  her 
node  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  Now  223  lunations 
make  f)j85"32l23  <lays,  or  6585  days,  7  hours.  42  minutes, 
and  38  iccouds  :  or  IS  years  (of  365  days).  15  days,  7  hours. 
40  minutes,  and  3S  seconds.  Ci.)nsequenlly  a  saros  of  five 
leap  years  is  18  years,  luidaya,and  ooeof  four  leap  years  is 
18  veaiB,  njdays,  nearly.  TheChaUaan  period  is6A85|  davs ; 
and  to  avoid  finictions  they  appear  to  have  put  t«fetber 
three  tunh  periods,  makuag  19.736  days,  and  669  lunations. 
From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  mii^ht  bo  inferred  that 
the  rotation  of  the  moon's  node  is  made  in  nearly  a  saros  ; 
and  in  fact  that  revolution  docs  take  IS'6  years. 

It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  the  end  of  each  saros  is 
not  in  the  tame  part  oi  t tie  lay  a>  the  beginoiim^whidiiiof 
eoaaeqaeiiee  aa  to  the  solar  eciipMS,  thoi^  not  lo  aa  to  the 
lunar,  and  still  more  does  the  faiexaetness  of  the  period  aflbet 
the  former.  For  a  saros  contains  2  1i  '0'.iS6j9  mean  nodical 
revolutions  ,  so  that  if  the  moon  be  m  iier  node  at  the  he- 
ginninii  of  a  saros,  she  will  wani  oul  tll  of  a  revolution  of 
being  ui  her  node  at  the  end  of  it.  Thts  is  about  29'.  nearly 
the  moon's  diameter,  which  makes  it  aoiMCimes  happen  that 
*a  lunar  eelipaa  whieh  takes  place  in  a  eattaia  lunation  of 
one  aaroe  doee  not  take  plaee  In  ^  aaiaa  Inaation  of  the 

next,  and  very  often  causes  the  same  as  toaiolar  eolipse. 
And  the  etfect  must  be  that  at  last  the  eelipeO  of  any  luna* 
tion  is  destroyed,  by  the  accumulation  of  these  errors  of 
29'  each  time.  Nor  do  the  circumstances  of  ono  sane  pre- 
etsely  resemble  those  of  another  until  a  longer  period  of 
ahottt  746euehp«noda  haaetapaed.  But  in  the  same  man< 
tier  that  eelipaes  are  removed  out  of  one  lunation  by  the 

inexactness  of  the  period,  they  are  carried  into  another. 
There  are  about  70  eclipses  in  each  saros,  30  lunar  and  4U 
solar. 

The  Metonie  cycle  of  233  lunations  gives  235*021 
nodical  months,  whieh  is  not  near  enmigh  to  a  whole  num- 
ber to  produce  anting  Uke  a  return  of  similar  edipses. 
But  it  u,  aa  explained  [Moon,  p.  3731.  near  enough  to  an 
fliaet  nunber  of  yeais  to  restore  the  fuil  moons  to  the  same 
days  of  the  year,  or  the  preceding  or  following  days.  The 
Melonic  cycle  is  a  chronolcn^ical  period  ;  that  is,  portions  of 
time  measured  from  a  given  epoch,  and  each  equal  to  19 
Years,  are  used  in  chronology.  But  the  Saros  is  not  aehrono- 
togieel  period,  hut  only  a  portioii  of  time  with  any  arbitrary 
eowaDeacenl.  Kmea  the  atudent  must  not  look  in 
on  dnonolflfjf  Ibr  anj  iaftcflution  vpon  it.  (Rieoioli. 


Aim.  Nov. ;  Weidlcr,  Hist.  .UtroH,  S  BeuillwJi 

Phi  hi.  :  Ferguson's  .•Istronomy.) 
SAROS.  [Ilr.NGAKY.] 

SAKKAC£NI A'CEi£.  a  natural  order  of  plaoto  placed 
by  Lindley  in  the  albuminous  proup  of  polypalalmw  Bsoceib 

It  consists  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  inhabiting  MgS. 
with  fibrous  roots  and  radical  leaves,  Mith  a  hollow  ura- 
slinped  or  pitcher-shaped  petiole,  at  tiie  ptiint  of  which  is  arii- 
c  u  I  u  t  e  (1 1  h  e  I  u  ni  I  n  a.  or  blade  of  the  lea  f,  w  hich  covers  the  petiole 
like  a  lid.  Ti  e  dowers  are  Solitary  or  on  seapenb  MM  the 
peuls  and  sepals  are  herbaceous.  The  calyx  ia  oompoeed  of  3 
persistent  sepals,  ofken  having  a  3-leaved  involucre  wilboot. 
imbricate  in  tpstivation.  Corolla  of  5  petals,  unguiculatr 
and  concave.  The  stamens  are  hypoi^ynous  and  indefinite, 
filaments  short,  antluMs  2-celled.  burstins^  longitU(li:.j..i. 
Ovary  superior,  5-celled,  with  a  central  many-seeded  pla- 
centa;  style  single;  atigna  much  dilated,  peltate  with  S 
angles.  Fruit  a  globose  eapsule^  with  3  lobea,  3  cells,  aal 
3  valvM.  Seeds  very  numerous;  albumen  abundant.  The 
atrinilie<  of  tlii^^  order  are  not  very  obvious.  It  is  usuailv 
placeil  near  Paitaveracea?,  on  account  of  its  dilated  stigrai. 
indefiiuto  stamens,  and  embryo  in  the  mid»l  of  a  copiji4> 
albumen.  Lindley  considers  it  to  bo  related  lo  Dionsea 
[Dionaa],  wherever  that  genus  may  be  ultimately  placed, 
la  the  remarkable  atruoture  of  the  teavea  thia  ordar  agrass 
with  Nepenthaeeto  and  Osphalotaeem. 

There  is  only  one  genus  belonging;  to  thil  Older,  of  which 
there  arc  about  six  species,  all  of  them  inhabitants  of  ;he 
bogs  and  swamps  of  North  America.  Of  their  pro[>ertie» 
we  know  but  little;  they  are  chiefly  interesting  on  a>  count 
of  their  pitcher-like  leaves,  which  are  capable  of  holdicif 
water,  and  are  thua  aaid  to  furnish  drink  to  wild  animal* 
in  their  native  fbrests  during  periods  of  drought.  The 
pitchers  frequently  contain  the  <lead  bodies  of  flies  aodolher 
insects,  which  become  pulnd  and  produce  an  unplsnaant 
smell  around  the  plan^ Wan  taidtoaflMd  to  the  plant  a 
souzee  of  nutritioii. 


•.laUieplHil  with  ImvmmmI  flown*;  1. 
eolaaiMr  sMa ;  c.  iraanwM  McUoa  of  bull. 


.  MdlM  oC  Mid* 


SARRALBE.  [MoaiLU.1 

SARRK.\U.  [MORBIHAN.1 

SARRK(;UEMINES.  [NIosElXa.] 

SARRU'BA.  or  SARRUBU8.  [Oicmo^  voL  xi,  n.  Iti.'' 

8AR8APARILLA.  [Siiilax]  »k 

SARS.\P.\RILLA,  EAST  INDI.\X,  a  root  used  ir. 
medicine,  and  ^uld  by  druggists  as  a  sub»iitute  for  sarsaM- 
rilla.  under  tlie  aiiove  natiie.  This  is  imported  from  loM 
and  has  bocu  said  by  some  to  be  the  produce  uf  Soubx 
aspera,  a  plant  not  known  to  be  found  within  the  limitsaf 
that  cooatry.  Spoeies  of  Smilax  are  bowe\-er  common  ■ 
India,  but  are  not  described  as  beiue  emplored  by  the  nativa 
in  medicine.  Dr.  Royle  [Pmc.  R.  Astatic  'S'lc..  June,  IsJ? 
States  having  received  a  portiou  of  thiii  root,  which  hd 
bean  Inwiight  tan  India  by  Mr.  l>odd»  and  tlHtt  Im 
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pecimenn  of  an  exactly  similiir  root  at  Godfrey  London, 
inder  ibe  name  of  Smilax  asptira.  On  coasuliing  the  work» 
f  Aimlie,  Roxburgh,  and  »  flgunof  Rfaeede.  be  found  that 
he  root  eomtponiMd  in  evciy  ratpect  with  that  of  AacUpM 
«cudu  «ar«a.iio«  Hemideiiinuiilndiruti.  which  by  thsntttVM 
•,  <alU<l  Xunnari'Vayr.ind  by  Europeans  iii  India 'country 
ar».ipiirdla.'  The  ioot«  are.  long,  slender,  and  have  a  pleu- 
a[)t  uduur.  often  compared  to  that  of  oris-root.  It  is  rugiMe. 
lib  iu  eortex  oftan  loose,  funoired  loneilodinally.  and 
•  vided  transTerwlj  into  riog-ltke  pieeei.  It  has  been  long 
nd  extensively  employed  by  the  natives  of  India  for  much 
he  same  purposes  as  sarsapanlla.  whence  Euru|iean  practi- 
ionein  were  induced  to  give  it  a  trial :  ;>iiil  1ki\ inj;  iM-en  found 
Qicaoious,  it  has  continued  (o  be  employed  in  the  hoipiiaU. 
IttentioD  was  first  drawn  to  it  in  thi*  country  by  Dr.  Asb- 
amor,  in  1831.  who  says  it  incrasMt  the  appetite,  acu  as 
dtureiie.  and  improires  tbe  general  health, — plumpness, 
lenrness,  and  stn-ngth  succeeding  toemuriation,  muddines^, 
lid  debility.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  other  pmu- 
itionetii.  wiio  have  spoken  favourably  of  it;  and  as  it  is 
bundant  and  cheap,  it  seems  worthy  of  introduction  into 
eneral  practice. 

SARtUE,  a  department  in  France,  taking  iH  name 
-om  one  of  tbe  itreane  by  whieb  It  is  watered,  the  Sarthe, 

n  afltuent  of  the  Maycnnc  (which  below  the  junction  is 
ailed  M.MIIC},  btlonjjini,'  to  the  system  of  the  I>oirp.  The 
epartroent  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  norlh-ea!^l  by  that 
f  Orno;  on  the  east  by  thoae  uf  Euro  ut  LMrand  Lairet 
:her ;  on  the  aootb  by  those  of  ItKiru  el  Loire  and  Maine  et 
Aire ;  and  on  tbe  west  by  that  uf  Majrenne.  Ita  form  i« 
smarkably  eoropact,  approximating  to  that  of  a  ein  le, 
aviiig  its  chief  town,  Le  Mans,  nearly  in  the  rentrc.  Its 
;ngth  from  north  to  south,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sartho 
elow  Le  M8le  (department  of  Orne;  to  the  border  of  the 
apartment  of  Indre  and  Loire,  near  Chdteau  la  Valliere. 
Mjr  be  estimated  at  62  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east 
)  west,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Su  Calais  to  tbe  bank  of 
be  Erve  below  Baill6,  is  about  58  miles.  The  area  is  esti- 
latcd  nt  "2407  square  miles,  being  very  near  the  avera;;e 
rca  of  the  French  departments,  and  rather  exceeding  tbe 
Diijotnt  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Hants  and  Berks, 
lie  population  in  1831  was  457,372;  .n  1838.466.868; 
bowing  an  increase  itt  Ave  vean  of  9516,  or  above  two  per 
L-nt.,  and  giving  194  inhabitants  to  a  <^uarc  tnilc.  In 
ruoiitit  and  density  of  population  it  exceeds  the  average  of 
le  Freiu'h  departineni.i  in  the  proportion  of  about  six  to 
ve,  und  is  a  little  !>upurior  in  both  respects  to  tbe  English 
}uniies  with  which  we  have  compared  it.  Le  Mans,  the 
bief  town,  is  111  miles  in  a  direct  line  watt-aoutb-west of 
Skri*.  or  143  miles  by  lha  road  tbroogh  Venaillea  and 

'hart  re-. 

The  surface  i*  genurally  level.  There  are  a  few  hills  in 
ifiercnt  parts,  but  none  of  any  hei<;ht.  I'he  principal  are 
tat  on  tbe  nonh-westem  border,  about  Sille-le-Guillaume. 
Im  south-aait  lida  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
>rmations  of  tba  oetaceoin  group  which  enviniii  the  chalk 
isin  of  Paris.  Tbe  line  whieb  defines  tbe  outer  edge  of 
u -,e  fomiations  passes  northward  from  the  soii'li n.  I)aun- 
»ry  of  the  department  between  Lu  Ludc  and  i^a  t  likbe 
I  ihu  neighbourhood  of  Le  Mans,  west  of  that  town;  it 
ten  runs  north-east  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Bonnetable, 
id  then  turning  east-south-east  crosses  the  Braye  into  the 
spartment  of  Loir  et  Charw  Fiom  hanemth  tba  orelwaona 
roup,  the  formations  bMween  tbe  chalk  and  tbe  new  red- 
indstone  crop  out,  and  occupy  the  remainder  f  de- 
artment,  except  along  the  north  western  bounJar),  where 
la  lower  stratified  or  the  granite  rocks  of  the  ^reut  pnini- 
vadiatriet  of  Bielagne  make  their  appearance.  Some  of 
or  autboritiee  speak  of  coal  asp'radoeed  in  the  department, 
kit  whatever  works  existed  appear  to  have  been  given  up. 
here  wero  in  1834  three  pits  of  anthracite,  whicti  yielded 
lat  year  above  Id.OOU  tons,  and  ^avc  employ naent  to  above 
men.  Iron  is  procured;  and  there  were  in  1834  live 
tm-works.  With  tive  fumaeea  for  producing  pig-iron,  and 
Htrtaan  forges  foe  making  wrougbt-iron;  charcoal  was  tbe 
lel  alnost  exclusively  employed.  Freestone  for  building, 
ii'.rble,  especially  fine  black,  sandstone  for  paving,  slates, 
iiHstones.  grunite.  and  fullers'  earth  are  found.  There  are 
jnu!  rnineial  waters,  but  none  in  much  repute. 

Tbo  dt:|iartment  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire, 
'lie  principal  river  is  the  Sarthe.  whieb  touches  the  border 
f  the  dsffturtmant  oa  tbe  aonb  aide  newr  AUa^oiw  and 


flowing  south  west  separates  it  from  tbe  department  of 
Orne,  except  near  Alen^un,  where  its  course  is  bejontl  lha 
boundary,  to  which  liowever  it  soon  returns.  Several 
miles  above  FrCnay,  or  Ftesnay-le-Vicomte,  it  quits  the 
border  and  flows  in  a  winding  channel  south-east  to  Le 
Mans,  just  below  which  it  receives  the  Huine  on  the  K  it 
bunk  from  the  north-east.  From  thejunctionof  the  Hume 
the  navigation  commences,  and  tl>e  nver  flows  south-west 
into  tlie  department  of  Maine  et  Loire.  Its  whole  coursa 
on  or  within  the  border  of  this  department  may  ba  estimated 
at  110  to  120  miles,  for  about  50  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
The  Loir,  a  tributary  of  the  Sarthe,  crosses  tbe  deparlim-pi 
just  witiini  the  !>outb-eastern  and  southern  border,  from  be- 
tween Montoire  (detMurlment  of  Loir  et  Cher)  and  La 
Chartre  to  between  La  Fliiche  and  Durtal  (department  of 
Maine  et  Loire) :  it  does  not  join  the  Sarthe  in  this  depart* 
tnent.  Its  course  in  this  department  may  be  estimated  at 
about  55  miles,  fur  .36  or  40  of  which,  viz.  from  ChTitoau- 
du-Loir,  it  is  navigable.  Beside,  the  Huine  and  the  Luu, 
the  Sarthi*  recoucs  tlio  Bierine  and  the  Ornc  on  the  left 
bank;  and  the  Geav.  the  V('^t;ro,  the  ?>rve,  and  the  Vaige 
on  the  right.  The  Loir  receiver  the*  Braye^  the  Klaiigaort. 
and  the  Ome  on  tbe  right  bank ;  tbe  Huine  racaivas  savem.* 
small  streams.  The  rivers  abound  in  llab ;  tbe  fluina  anc 
its  affluents  yield  excellent  trout. 

The  officisd  statement  of  the  iolaud  tuivigation  of  tbe  de 
partnaot  ia  as  iblbnn:— 


Sarthe 
Lour 


52  miles 

4«  „ 
98 


Total 

There  are  no  navigable  canals. 

There  were,  1st  January,  lb37,  seven  Routes  Royales,  or 
government  roads.  ha\  ing  an  aggregate  length  of  248  miles, 
all  in  good  repair.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to 
Nantes,  which  enters  tbe  department  on  the  north-eaat  side^ 
and  passes  through  La  Ferte- Bernard,  Ckmnen^  St.  Mara, 
Le  Mans,  and  Ui  Fi^he.  Roads  mn  from  Le  Mans  by 
Beaiimont-le- Vicomlo  to  Alen^n  (department  of  (Jrne) : 
to  I^val  (de}>artinenl  of  M.iyenne);  by  Ecomoy  and  Cha- 
teau-du-Luir  to  Tourii  (department  of  indre  et  Lcure) ;  and 
by  Bouloire  and  Saint  Olais  to  Blois  (department  oi  Loir  et 
Cher).  A  road  icora  Laval  to  Tonis  paaeea  just  witluQ  the 
south-western  boundary  of  tbe  department,  through  SabM, 
La  F16che,  and  Le  Ludc ;  and  one  from  Alc^icon  to  Url6ant 
(department  of  Loiretj  passes  just  wiilmi  the  iiurihern 
border  through  Mamers.  The  departmental  roads  hud  un 
aggregate  length  of  21'J  miles,  viz.  199  miles  in  guod  repair, 
and  20  miles  unfinished.  TIm  bya-iuads  lukd  an  iggragata 
length  of  7060  miles. 

Tbe  eluoate  is  mUd  and  healthy.  The  soil  variea  mueb. 
Tbe  part  occupied  by  the  formations  of  t!;<  <  relaoeous  group 
presents  little  else  than  a  succession  of  it^nd:..  Psrtof  this 
tract  is  made  by  care  to  yielil  ^o<h1  erops  of  ^laiii,  and 
Other  parts  have  been  turned  to  account  by  planting  them 
with  the  maritina  pJn*  (pt'nM  maritima)  as  in  tba  Laadaa 
of  tbe  south-west  coast  Tbe  rest  of  Ibe  department  has 
a  tolerably  productive  soil.  Tbe  area  is  estimated  at  about 
1,560.000  acres,  of  which  neaily  1,000,000  acres,  or  ul must 
two-thirds,  are  under  the  liluu^h.  The  principal  grain  crop 
ii  of  wheat;  but  oats,  buckwheat,  and  maize  are  also 
gcown*  and  rye  in  the  wndy  districts.  A  consulerable 
quantity  of  hemp  and  flax  ia  raised,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  trefoil  seed,  of  which  there  is  a  large  exportation,  partly 
to  England  and  partly  to  the  North  of  Europe.  Tbe  mea> 
dows  and  i^rass-lanos  occupy  nearly  15l>,i/00  acres,  and  there 
I  are  above  UO.OOO  acres  of  heatii  or  open  paature.  Tbe 
number  of  horned  cattle  is  considerable ;  some  of  them  are 
of  a  particular  race  whieb  wiU  carry  a  great  deal  of  tat: 
sheep  are  numerous;  the  narinos  are  bred.  Poultry  and 
:  game  abound  ;  the  former  are  an  object  of  great  attention 
'  round  La  Fldche,  and  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to  tbe 
I  markets  at  Paris,  lices  are  generally  kept.  The  vinL)an!s 
oceupy  about  25.000  acres ;  but  the  produce  is  fur  the  must 
part  of  very  inferior  quidity :  the  bMt  growths  are  those  of 
Lea  Janiftraa»Ch»tauigDea,  and  Baionges.  on  tbe  banks  of  the 
Loir.  The  otehaids  and  gardens  eeeupy  as  great  an  extant 
a»  the  vineytird.s  Cider  is  the  common  drink  of  the  peo- 
jile,  but  11  IS  neither  so  pleasant  nor  di)fc>»  tl  keep  hO  well 
as  that  of  Normaiidie.    A  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  is 

grown,  and  some  is  exf orted.  Tbe  cbesnuts  of  CMteau* 
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riu-Loir  aro  reputed  to  be  ezcallMt    TIm  VOodUnilll  Oc- 
cupy about  17U,000  acrm. 
The  deputmnit  «  dindtd  iato  fow  tmndiMMmnto  m 

Ana  la   Caa-  Oaat-        Popuhtlon  ia 


Le  Mans 


StUUtiOD. 

iCent.1 

1&W.; 

Mamert  .  N. 
Satiil  Calais  E. 
UFUche  .  S. 


733     la    116  157.851 


164,667 


622 
432 

620 


10 
6 


144 
66 

78 


131.867  133.44J 
71.334  70,834 
06,320  97.943 


24U7     33  394 

In  iho  arrondissemetU  of  Le  Mans  are — LcMans,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  I'j.or-i  t  1 'j. "'.12  whole  commune  ;  in  1836, 
23,164  ommune  [MANa,LKj;  LaGuiercbeati'l  Suze,  on 
the  Sarthc;  Ballon,  pO|luUtion  4078.  near  tlu?  Ortio  ;  Con- 
nmi  BDd  liontfivt,  on  th*  Uuuie;  St.  Mars-la  BruydrttOa 
the  NaraU.  an  tfflaent  o(  the  Haine;  Savignl,  on  the 
Coe-loii,  another  small  affluent  of  the  Iltune;  Ecomoy  or 
Einninioy,  population  349'J,  near  (lie  Ortie,  an  atlluent  of 
the  I>i)ir;  Vulluii,  on  the  Ge.iy ;  Loue,  on  the  V^nre;  and 
Sill6-le  Guillaiime,  populalton  1917  town,  2t>96  whole  com- 
nune;  and  Conho,  between  the  Vegre  and  (he  Sarthe.  La 
Sum  w  «a  the  left,  baak  of  tb«  Sarilie,  ovsr  which  than  ia 
a  handaoma  hridfte.  Cloaa  to  the  town  are  tha  nrina  of  th« 
eastle,  formerly  occupied  by  the  lords  of  the  place.  Tlie 
townsmen  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wax-lights, 
hats,  and  poultry  ;  and  carrv  on  a  brisk  trade  in  wood, 
woollen  cloth,  liqueurs, and  hardwares:  tlicre  are  six  yearly 
fairs.  Ballon  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  antient  eaa> 
tlob  whiebf  iron  iia  aituatkm  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  forma  a 
oon*{nenouB  ohjeel  in  Uie  landMape:  it  wm  antiantly  one 
of  (he  slronRholds  of  Maine,  and  wa*  taken,  ad.  1199,  by 
Philippe  Auguste.  The  townsmen  maiiufaclure  eoar?* 
linen,  in  which,  ami  In  coin,  they  carry  on  considerable 
<rade.  C!onnerrS  ha»  two  remarkable  druidieal  monuments. 
One  is  a  cromlech  Ibnuad  by  a  slab  or  block  of  sandstone, 
•bttot  3  &at  thiek,  aapported  by  Ave  othar  blooka.  forains 
tbreo  aidea  of  an  irregular  quadrangle  of  mora  than  tO 
feet  Ioul;  and  8  to  10  feet  wide.  The  other  monument  is  an 
upiit^'ht  sione  or  obelitk,  ah  lUt  I J  fe^t  hi^h  above  the 
ground,  8  feet  broad,  and  on  an  aveiatje  '1  Icet  lh;ck.  The 
blocks  are  all  rough.  The  town  of  Connerr^  is  small,  but 
pleasantly  sitoaloa  in  the  meadows  watered  by  the  Lon- 
guAvo,  0  Uttla  atnam  whieb  hara  joina  tha  Uuina,  and  over 
which,  at  tbo  antmnea  of  the  town,  k  a  good  stone  bridge. 
Montfl)rt,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name 
a«  Monifnri-le-Rolrou,  is  on  the  (dope  of  a  hill,  the  summit 
of  which  IS  iTowiU'd  by  an  old  ca-tle.  whose  inii8fiive  walls 
render  it  at  a  distance  a  atrikitig  object.  The  townsmen  are 
engaged  in  the  manaAMtare  of  linen,  which  they  exeol  in 
blnobing;  and  carry  on  trade  in  com,  hemp.  yam.  and 
Itnea:  there  is  a  large  market  and  four  yearly  fairs.  There 
is  at)  hospital  in  the  town.  The  linen  inanulacture  is  also 
c.irried  on  at  Savigne,  distinguished  at  Sa\igii>'  I'Evlque; 
that  of  paper  at  St.  Mars.  Ecotnoy  is  a  busy  place:  excel- 
lent butter  is  made,  and  building-stone  and  limeatone  are 
quarried  and  potters' earth  is  dug  round  the  town;  there 
are  brick-yards,  lime-kilni,  and  pottariaa;  the  tawnanen 
manufacture  linen.  The  ehurrh  has  e  bMUttflill?  modelled 
equestrian  statue  of  8t  Martin.  At  Vallon,  L<)u>\  and 
Sill6-lo-QuiUauroe  linens  are  manufactured,  and  trade  ni 
corn  is  oarriad  oo;  SillA-la-Oailla«iia  haa  an  antient 
eaatla. 

In  the  anonditaament  of  Manors  are— Iffaman,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  6720  town,  5822  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
57U4  oommune,  between  the  Bienne  and  the  Orne;  Fres- 
nay-le- Vicomle,  populalion  277j  town,  "2^40  whole  cotn- 
mune;  and  Beauiuunte  U^-Vu-omte.  |>opulaiion  19)8  town. 
2381  whole  commune,  on  the  Sarthe;  Buurff-le-Roy.  be- 
tween the  Sarthe  and  the  Bienne ;  La  F£rte  nernard,  po- 
pulation SMS.  on  the  Hoine;  Saint  C6me  andBoanduble. 
population  3873  town,  5803  whole  commune  [Ronnktablr], 
between  the  Orne  and  the  Huine;  and  Montmirail,  near 
the  B  ;i>>  -  Mamcrs  was  anliently  fortified,  and  was  taken 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  count  of  Beldtoe,  and  after- 
wards br  the  Normans ;  but  there  are  now  scarcely  any 
tiaioaa  of  fiirtileations.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid'  out, 
ard  eonsisla  of  two  large  places  or  squarsa.  with  a  number 
of  streets  adjacent  to  or  terminating  in  them;  neither 
alTaets  nor  squares  are  paved.   The  bouwa  are  toletabijr 


well  built,  chiefly  of  stone.  The  smaller  of  the  two  squares 
i<  occupied  by  a  handsome  covered  market;  the  other  by  a 
large  building,  formerly  a  convent,  now  containing  the 
oiiioas  of  the  sub-prefect  and  the  mayor,  the  oolls^  ar 
high  sebool,  tha  numie  library,  the  theeiia;  the  prison,  ana 
the  barrack  of  the  gendarmes.  Tht»fe  are  public  baths 
Th<»  townsmen  are  enga^zed  in  the  manufacture  of  cjar»e 
linens,  in  which  1600  peri»ns  in  and  round  the  town  an 
occupied,  and  of  calico,  which  gives  employmwt  to  4W 
more.  Hosiery  is  also  made ;  ana  than  am  msewwiiaa  ud 
tan-jraids.  Great  trade  is  carried  on  in  eom,  mat,  brandy, 
wex,  eatde.  and  especially  sheep,  which  are  eonsidered  to 
yield  excellent  mutton.  There  are  five  conhiderable  raitle- 
rairi>  in  the  year.  Near  llws  lowu  is  an  antient  camp,  as- 
cribed by  sotne  to  the  middle  ages,  by  others  to  the  lime  ot 
Cesar.  Fresoay,  or  Fr6oay-le-Vicomte,  has  a  iinen-baii 
eraetadaf  lata  years,  and  a  museum  of  stuffed  enimala.  The 
towasnan  are  eoosidefed  to  manufaatuw  the  beet  of  the 
linens  sold  at  Paris  as  Aknfon  linens:  and  two-thirds  of 
them  are  supported  by  this  branch  ofitidustry.  There  ar* 
six  yeaily  fairs  for  cattle  and  lineu.  Btsauinoiit  owc^!  ii» 
origin  and  its  distiiiciive  eiuthct  to  the  Ti.scoiints  of  Le 
Maus,  who  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  the  remains  eenre  as 
a  prison.  It  is  probably  to  one  of  these  nobles  that  we  mtf 
ascribe  the  arttfieiai  earthen  mound  which  is  a^jaeeDt  le 
tbo  town,  and  whieb  has  been  planted  and  laid  out  widi 

rriiuliri  '  io  tlie  summit,  like  the  Dane-john  hill  at 
Ciuiierljiuy.  Iho  townsmeti  roanulai-ture  druj^get,  serge, 
and  prunella,  riie  market,  which  is  held  in  a  liiru'e  msr- 
ket-place,  with  a  market-house,  is  well  attended  ;  corn  atid 
Alt  geese  are  sold.  'There  an  several  vuieyards  near  the 
town,  but  they  do  not  praapar.  La  Ferti  fieniatd  wee  the 
acene  of  a  eonferenee  in  1 189,  between  Benir  11.  of  Baf- 
lantl  and  PhiHppe  AuL^usie  of  France.  It  was  shortlv  aficr 
taken  by  I'tiilippe:  il  was  ai;ain  taken,  a.d.  1424,  by  the 
Eiiulish,  under  ihe  earl  of  .Salisbur\  ;  and  m  the  reign 
Ueun  IV.,  juD.  159U,  by  the  prmce  of  Conti.  Tiie  town, 
whose  papulation  is  augmented  by  that  of  the  8ttburbs> 
whi^  are  comprehended  in  the  a^jaeeni  aoainvDaib  t» 
nearly  4000,  has  a  small  but  handsome  partib  ^tuch  ef 
Gothic  architecture,  a  promenade,  and  an  hospital.  Tbt; 
old  walU  of  the  town  remain;  and  there  is  a  (;a«iie  widi 
keep  and  towers  in  pretty  t.'tHnl  pr-j.ser^ ation.  The  principal 
manufacture  IS  of  coarse  checked  linens  for  the  rolonirs: 
linen-bleaching  is  also  carried  on;  there  are  tile-voiks 
and  tan.  dour,  and  fulling  miiis.  Then  ie  a  well  attended 
market,  and  much  buaiiiees  it  dene  in  trefoil  seed,  in  rattle 
fattened  in  the  surrounding  meadow  s,  and  in  inft  rior  butter 
and  tolerable  cheese.  There  are  seven  taii»  in  liie  year. 
1  here  la  a  public  library.  Saint  Lome  is  a  pleasant  place 
in  a  delightful  situation.  Roman  medals  have  been  du^ 
up  here.  Monimirail  is  on  a  hill :  it  has  considerable  gless* 
works  for  making  utensils  for  chemical  uid  medical  pur- 
poses. The  townsmen  trade  in  iron :  they  have  four  fain 
in  the  year. 

In  the  arruiiihssement  of  Saiut  Calai»  are — Saint  CaUis. 
pop.  in  1 83 1 , 2864  fur  the  town,  or  36  38  fur  Ihe  whole  com  m  u  : 
in  1836,  3783  for  the  oommune.  not  Aur  from  the  r%ht  beak 
of  the  Braye:  Vibraye,  pop.  3U37,  end  Beas^  on  the  Bia>e; 
La  Chartre.  and  Cb£ieau-du-Loir,  pop.  2752  town.  3M.^f 
whole  commune,  on  the  Loir;  Grand-Luc^  on  ibe  Veu^e 
which  Hows  into  Ibe  Elaiiirsorl;  ami  Boidoire  or  Boiil-mie. 
Oil  liie  Turluc,  which  joins  the  ijongnevc,  or  Laiu^uctc  a 
feederuf  the  Huine.  Saint  Calais  ywsanitently  called  AitiUa, 
from  the  name  of  tiie  brook  on  which  it  siaod%  until  it  ra« 
ceived  its  piesent  name,  derived  from  a  Saint  Calais  wbe 
founded  a  monastery  here  in  the  sixth  century.  The  too:, 
lies  in  a  hollow,  amid  hills  coypred  with  ^nlv  crops  of  ooro 
it  has  an  ititeresitiiig  Goth-  church  and  a  spue,  two  pubii" 
walks,  one  uf  them  by  th^  side  of  the  brook,  and  a  l*rfe 
place  or  square.  llM  inhabilaniB  manufacture  setieaaai 
other  woeiiens,  cottons,  linens,  leatber«aDd  glasa ;  thtftui* 
on  trade  in  eotten  goods  and  trelbil  seed.  There  are  a  sobnr- 
dinate  court  of  justice  at^d  a  hisrh  school.  Near  the  to«r. 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Vibraye  has  an  iron-woik. 
a  tan-xani,  and  an  hospital.  Much  corn  aiiil  many  pi|:- 
are  sold  in  its  market,  and  it  has  seven  yearly  iiiin.  .V 
BesB^.  cotton  goods,  wax  candles,  nA  paper  are  madr 
Ch&teau-du-Loir  j(eta  iis  naam  ftwm  an  antiaat  caatle  W 
tbe  rounts  of  Anjou,  eteeied  in  thedevenih  eentury 
demolished  in  the  eiffhteciHli  l  ite  oldt-r  part  of  tl-.r"; 
is  badly  laid  out,  and  m  ootuposed  of  steep,  narrow,  uMd 
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budt  atrMto;  but  tli*  ntw  street,  along  which  th«  road  from  |  befort  the  R«voUtlion»  ttnd«r  the  iurudioiiM  of  tbe  tbbot  of 
La  Mans  to  Toun  ponei.  it  straight  and  compowd  of  nwl  \  o  PromoDMiratensian  abbey  founaed  in  tbe  rai^n  of  Chari»- 

taagne.  At  l\.nivan,iia  trade  i*  carried  on  in  rui  lo  aiwl 
swine;  at  Malicume  earthenware,  pottery,  and  Ulu^  are 
made;  at  Parci  j^apor  is  niaiiufactured.  8abl6  was  anlicntlj 
a  place  of  strength,  but  iis  furtifications  have  been  entirely 
deniulished.  Tm  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked;  tfaoto  H 
•  tmall  but  pleoMDt  bout«%-«rd  raiaad  like  o  (erativ  tknfi 
the  bank  of  tbe  Sartbe,  which  form  a  wnieiTeular  bond 
rountl  the  town.  Theie  is  a  briil^c  over  llie  river,  bui!l  uf 
marble  quarried  near  the  tuwii,  wliich,  tiiuu^li  ui  ha  rough 
state  of  a  slate  colour,  becomes  of  a  (k-ep  biiu  k  with  reins 
of  white  when  polishcl.  There  is  a  handsome  mansion  near 
the  town,  buih  in  the  beginning  of  the  lubt  century,  but 


i:one  houses  With  ^irdcns;  it  traverses  a  handsome  and 
rctinlat  squaro,  plained  witli  tree;)  and  hervuig  as  h  public 
A>iik,  oil  the  site  of  ilie  antietit  caiile,  Near  tbo  town,  on 
1  IhII  overloukin^  the  valley  uf  the  JU>ir,  is  a  singular  tau- 
«>urg,  or  suburb.  con^iAting  not  of  hoilMt*  bat  of  eaves 
DoUuwed  out  ia  the  rook  in  lira  xtm%  ono  obove  tbo 
jtber,  and  inhabited  by  above  m  hundred  fkmOiost  lioon- 
weavers  clue'1\,  but  sonie  vine-tliessers  and  labourers, 
i'heic  an  u.  (  liAtcau  dw-Loir  an  liospitui,  a  theatre,  public 
5atl.>.  and  a  collcL;e.  Linen*,  leather,  and  colion  )arn  aro 
mafiufuciured ;  cattle,  wood,  corn,  and  wine  are  sold :  there 
9  a  roii->uler«ble  weekly  market;  and  there  are  nx  yearly 


Ibirs.  LaCtairtraeonustaof  one  principal  •treeuopemngib  |  aUowodlogotodecoy.  Aeomiderablemanuibetttroof  ({lovei, 
>no  part  into  a  vmall  plaee  or  square,  and  of  aomo  amoller  I  whieh  are  sent  to  Park,  is  carHed  on ;  and  there  is  eons!de(^ 


Itreets  ri;:in;:u'  iiitu  tlj-^^  principal  ot)e.  Si?me  of  tbe  [loorer 
nhabilaiio  livu  .a  ctiWb,  similar  to  those  of  C'h.lteau-iiu-Loir, 
jut  not  so  pU'Xsaiitly  situated.  Near  the  town  arc  two 
nounds,  the  earthworks  a|)parently  of  an  anlieiil  cattle. 
The  inhabitants  tan  leather, and  traile  in  wine  and  cattle; 
bey  have  ais  eoDsidemble  yearly  Aiin.  Ontad  Lnei  vaa 
vbuilt  after  m  droadfal  Are  ia  I  f  86 ;  muob  trade  in  com 
ind  rattle  i$  eaiiied  en.  CoeiM  Itnena  tie  naaufbetttcod  at 

3uuloire. 

in  I  he  arrnndisieraent  of  La  Fltehe  are— La  FlAche,  pop. 
n  1831,  6970  town,  6421  whole  commune;  in  1836,  64-10 
-ominune;  Le  Lude,pop.  2182  town,  3250  whole  commune; 
lOd  Vaaa,  on  the  Loir ;  Pontvallain  an<l  Maniign^  on  or 
imr  llie  Orn« ;  Noycn.  Malicorne,  Pared,  and  SMt,  pop. 
!  lO-J  town.  139?  whole  commune,  on  the  Sarthe;  Prdcigiid, 
>etwv»>n  ihti  Loir  and  the  Sarthe;  and  Btulon,  on  the  Vigre, 


able  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  l  ;tic  tnaible  quarried  near  the 
town.  Tiieie  aie  fjur  fdu>  .u  the  >ear.  At  Pricigii^,  or 
Presseijiu',  is  a  toleiaiily  well  freqiientijil  miiu-ral  spring: 
the  town  has  a  manufacture  of  cuari>e  wooiien  clutlt,  and 
there  aro  two  fairs  in  the  year.  Leather  is  made  at  Brulon. 

Iho  populatioQ,  where  not  otberwiie  noticed,  is  that  of 
oomnane,  and  from  the  eensui  of  1831. 

This  department,  with  that  cf  Mayenne,  consiituies  the 
diocese  of  I^'  Mans,  the  bisliup  of  which  is  a  aufTragaa  uf 
the  aiehbishop  of  Tfiuis.  It  is  in  the  jnri-diction  of  the 
Cour  Royaie  and  of  iho  Acadimie  UDivemiiuire  of  Angers ; 
and  in  the  fourth  mditary  division,  tbe  head  quarters  of 
which  are  at  Tours.  It  lenda  leven  members  to  tbe  Cbaoi- 
her  of  Dtopulies.  In  reepeot  of  education  it  is  considerably 
below  the  avera^;e  of  Fiance.  In  every  Imndied  young 
men  enndlrd  in  ihe  military  census  of  1S2S-29,  only  thirty 


a  Fleche  is  agreeably  ^.ttualed  in  the  pleasant  valley  of  I  coi.M  read  and  write,  tbe  average  of  thoFreooh  deportmenis 

being  above  thiriy-nine. 

The  department  was  in  the  earliest  Idstorle  period  chiefly 
inoluded  in  the  territories  of  the  Aulerci  Cenomani  lAiDkip- 
mm  «1  Knofunnl,  Ptol.) ;  small  portions  just  on  Ihe  border 
Were  probahN  iiu-iuded  in  the  territories  uf  t!ie  ailjaieiil 
tnbi's;  the  Arvu  (Apoviot,  Ptul.),  on  the  wtt&t,  the  c.eiueiii 
of  whnsc  name  appears  to  have  been  preserved  in  that  of  the 
river  lirve:  and  the  .^nde«,  or  Andecavi  {'OvltKovat,  Piol.), 
and  Turones  (Tovpovnoi  in  ^OOM  MSS.  of  Plol.,  Toi'povot  in 
oQother),  on  tbe  south.  TbMO  were  all  included  in  Ihe 
Roman  provfaice  of  Lugdunenais  Tnrlia.  Tbe  only  antient 
town  whioii  is  known  to  have  been  within  tins  teint  ny  is 
Siiin-linum  I'Subdinnum,  Tab.  PtfUiini;er ;  olivinnv,  Pto!  >, 
afierwiiids  L"("ni»mani,  niw  Le  Mans:  there  is  a  poiiilioii. 


lia  Luir.  It  consists  of  three  |inneipal  streets,  two  of  them 
•arallel  to  each  other  running  through  the  town  for  the 
istanee  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  third  at  right  anglaB 
3  them ;  together  with  a  few  smaller  streets  or  lanes.  Tlie 

IV.)  |.aiallel  streets  are  sirai^'lit,  wide,  and  well  paved;  the 
1.1  1  Ir  itn  Pans  by  Le  NLms  to  Anders  and  Nantes  passes 
i:  nijjli  one  of  them:  the  other  i.i  partly  imeil  hy  the  exien- 
ive  buddin;;s  of  the  military  school.  Tito  places  or  squares 
re  small.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  l0WII«haU, 
n  edifice  of  regular  dosign,  whieh  remained  for  loma  tima 
nd  pvrbaps  silil  remains  inoomplete.  The  pariah  ehureh 

.•setnbles  a  village  church  :  there  is  a  pleasant  promenade 
(li.ireni  to  it.  The  r»)yal  military  kcliool  occupies;)  roval 
ula<e  built  by  Henri  IV.,  and  afterwards  bestoueil  hy  hmi 
n  ihe  .Jesuits  fur  a  college.  On  Ihe  suppres^iuii  of  the 
esiiiis.  in  1 7t>2,  it  was  converted  liy  Louis  XV.  into  a  mili- 
try  sohool ;  and  aAof  beingsupraMsed  at  the  Hovolution. 
M  revived  by  Louis  XVlIl.  Prince  Bufeno,  DeseorleM. 
id  the  astronomer  Pieard  were  O'luratid  here  while  the 
esuit^  had  the  place.  The  buildings  aie  arranj^ed  round 
vc  cuirts:  the  principal  of  whidi,  wuh  its  ndjaceiit  trurden, 
very  handsome.  Tlie  prinrijtal  galcway  is,  adorned  with 
nilptured  ornaments  and  a  bust  of  Henri  IV.  There  is 
iso  a  laigo  park,  wbkb  is  embellished  by  the  running  water 
ritagbt  from  two  or  three  miles  distance  fbr  the  supply  of 

le  building.  There  aie  tibcml  HflO  pupils,  AOi)  nf  them  sup- 
-irlcd  by  the  govt^rimient.  TlMjre  is  a  handsome  chapel  m 
ic  institution,  and  there  are  a  library  of  9(jOLi  vdluines  and 

Sallery  of  paintings.  The  town  has  a  theatre  and  two 
)|te  bathing  establish*nents.  Tbe  trade  of  La  Fl^he  is 
ot  great;  itoonaists  chielty  in  thaoom,  hay.wiDe,  poultry, 
nd  game  of  tbe  neighbourhood;  the  two  last  are  sent  to 

an*,  where  th^'V  aie  muehesU-emed  for  their  del  icary.  Blark 
uils  fornuns.  leather,  and  j^lue  are  made.  There  are  twelve 
Rally  fairs.  This  town  was  repeatedly  taken  ami  retaken  in 
le  religious  wars  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  nird  was  al.4u  at  a 
Iter  period  the  scene  of  oonte^t  between  tiie  republican  and 
^endean  armies.  ThereaMthervilMof  anoldcaatloofthe 
indal  lords  of  La  Pitehe.  Le  Ludo  oonststa  of  well-bQilt 
i<ii-es.  but  the  streets  are  very  irregularly  laid  out.  It  iscom- 
latidcd  by  an  antient  (  astle,  whoM  massive  quadrangular 
•nils,  situated  on  an  eminence  overloukm::  the  I/u.r,  and 
iaobed  by  enormous  round  towers,  one  of  them  in  ruins,  pre- 
ent  a  striking  apf>earanre.  The  park  10  which  tlie  castle 
tanda  wa$  stoeked  with  Aoo  timbir,  novparti^or  wholly 
elled.  There  is  a  small  hosfrital  in  tbe  town.  The  inhabit- 

nts  r:irr\  01;  a  ronsiderahle  trarle  in  li  p.tber,  and  have  eii;hl 
early  fans,  one  ol'  them  lor  leailuT  and  two  for  cattle  Vaas 
IDs  a  small  -.'juare  planiitlwnh  trees:  the  townsmen  manu- 
avlure  leather ;  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.   Tbo  town  waa. 


'  Fines,'  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  which  D'Aiiville  plates  ju>i 
on  tbo  border  of  the  adjacent  dioceses  of  Le  Mans  and 
Chartres.  In  the  division  of  France  into  provinees»  this 
department  was  inoluded  fn  Maine,  except  the  sootbern 

border,  which  was  included  in  Anjou;  it  was  the  scene  of 
frequent  hostdilies  in  the  middle  aj;es  during,'  a  sshurl  [  eriotl 
of  which  it  formed  part  of  the  cxiensive  Continental  terri- 
tories of  the  Anglo-Norman  princes.  It  suffered  consider- 
ably during  iho  Veodean  war  whieh  ibltowad  the  French 
Resolution. 

SARTI,  GTtTSEPPE.  a  composer,  once  in  high  repute. 

and  uhcise  nniiiois  still  loo  familiar  to  the  readers  of  musical 
history  to  be  omitted  hero — thougli  his  works,  like  most  that 
are  written  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  <lay,  are,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  a  sacre<l  terzetto,  consii^ned  to  oblivion  —  was 
bom  in  1730.  at  Faenza.  In  1750  ho  became  i/a««/ro  4lli 
CspaJftiat  the  court  of  Copenhagen:  be  afkerwarda  ooA' 
posed  ibr  the  eovrt  of  Dresden ;  and  finally  entered  into 
the  service  of  Catherine  of  Kussin,  who  treated  him  with  a 
liberality  truly  imperial,  at  who^c  demise  he  was  coniinued 
in  all  his  appointments  and  emolumenis  by  Paul,  her 
successor.  His  che/-daetwre,  'Gtuliit  Sainno,'  an  opera, 
which  was  extravagantly  applauded  abroad,  and  is  hiuhly 
spoken  of  by  iAr.  Burniey,.did  not  auoceed  in  London; 
indeed  the  neglect  into  which  it  speedily  fell  here. 

and,  in  time,  everywhere  else,  may  be  adduced  us  ri 
l>r<iof  of  its  inherent  weakness,  and  of  the  want  of  that 
power  in  the  cdiiiposer  which  is  apparent  in  must  of  ins 
works  that  are  known  to  us.  Sarti  produced  about  thirty 
operas,  and  some  sacred  music  Of  the  latter,  the  terzetto 
aUudad  to  above.  'Ampliua  lava  ma,'  ia  wall  known  and 
deservedly  admired.  Ho  died  at  Berlin,  In  1S€«. 

S  A RTO,  A  NDRE  A  V  ANUCC  n  I  died  del  Sarto,  from 
the  occupation  of  hi.*  father,  who  a  tailor,  was  born  at 
Florence  111  I  IHH,  and  '  havnig  shown  an  early  pn  dilfctioi! 

for  drawing,  was  placed  with  a  goldsmith  to  learn  the  busi- 
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nejs  of  oograving  on  plate.  Being  notioed  by  Giovanni 
Berite,  •  piinter  of  no  grmt  cehbriK,  he  penniidefl  his 

lather  to  entrust  his  son  to  his  e»ra.  With  hiin  youni;  Sarto 
remained  three  years,  and  manifested  such  extraordinary 
talent  that  Borile  placed  hiin  with  Pietro  Cosimo,  w  ho  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  painters  m  Italy.  On  Icav  ing 
tlie  school  of  Cosimo  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Francisco 
Bigio.  with  whoon  he  executed  aome  work*  in  the  public 
raudingt  of  Florence,  vhieh  naioed  him  eomiderable  repu- 
tation. Lanzi  observes  that  his  improvement  was  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  many  other  artists,  but  slow  and  gradual. 
It  lias  bei'ii  ei"ruiieou-.ly  asserted  that  Ito  nover  was  ;il  lloinc, 
but  we  are  assured  by  Vasari  that  he  pa-^i-ed  »ome  timu  in 
that  city.  Wo  are  informed  that  it  was  after  his  return 
from  Rome  that  he  j'ainted  for  the  monuterjr  of  the  Salvi 
his  8dmire<l  pictures  of  the  Deftcontof  the  Holy  Gboet;  the 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Last  Supper.  Of  the  last, 
Lanzi  reports,  that  at  the  sie^ru  of  Florence  in  1^29,  the 
soldiers,  after  having  destrovol  the  chuirli  and  part  of  the 
convent,  when  they  entered  the  refectory,  stood  motioolcss 
before  it,  and  had  not  the  heart  to  demolish  it. 

Frances  I.,  king  of  Ffanee»  desiring  to  procure  apeeiment 
of  the  works  of  the  mbft  distinjpiished  pointeie  in  Italy* 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  for 
bis  Majesty,  and  sent  in  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the  Virgin,  St. 
John,  aiul  utliLT  fiL;ur(%  painted  in  his  ber^t  manner,  which 
is  now  uae  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  This  picture  beinf;  universally  admired,  the  king 
invited  the  artist  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction,  and  obtained  consideiable  employiiietft  both 
from  Francis  and  the  nobility.  Amidst  this  success  he 
received  a  letter  from  his  wife,  urging  hitn  to  return  to 
Florence.  Ho  at^ciirdmgly  rcqiie>U'rl  loavo  of  abseiico  for  a 
few  months,  promtsuig  to  return  with  Ins  family  and  settle 
in  France.  Tlie  king  granted  his  petition  ;  and  not  only 
made  him  hberal  presents,  but  entrusted  him  with 
sums  of  money  for  the  purohaM  of  statues,  ptetares,  and 
drawings.  Andrea  however,  on  returning  to  Florence,  squan- 
dered away  the  whole  of  the  kini^'s  money  as  well  as  his 
own.  At  l  ist  Ik-  was  iciliiced  to  puvui  ty  ;  aiui  his  conscience 
reproaching  hun  with  hts  ingratitude  to  hts  royal  bene- 
factor, he  sunk  into  despondency,  was  abandoned  by  his 
wife  and  the  false  friends  with  whom  he  had  spent  bis  pro- 
perty, and  St  last  his  afflictions  were  ended  by  the  plague, 
which  carried  him  off  in  16.30.  in  the  42nd  year  of  his  age. 

The  churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Florence  contain 
many  of  his  best  works.  .Vmlrca  m  praised  by  Vasari  as 
the  prince  of  the  Tuscan  hcIiuoI,  tor  having  committed 
fewer  faults  than  any  other  Florentine  painter. 

Bis  oolouring  it  distinguished  by  sweetness  and  harmony 
of  tone;  and  he  if  femarkable  Ibr  the  boldness  of  his  relief 
and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro.  His  draperies 
are  easy  and  graceful,  and  his  design  extreroelv  correct. 
Yet  he' seems  to  hine  w  anted  iba  grandeur  whioli  ehicac- 
torisos  the  greatest  roasters. 

SARUM.  We  propose  under  this  head  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Old  Sarum,  and  a  notice  of  the  bistK>pric  now 
fixed  at  New  Sarum.  or  Sslisbury.  [SALtsatrRV.] 

Old  Sarum.  situated  about  a  miie  and  a  half  north  of 
Sslisbury,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  Sorbiodunum  of  the 
Romans  Its  iiami-,  (l(.'ri\C(i  from  tiie  Celtic  words  «or6io, 
'dry,  and  dun,  *a  city  or  fottre^ii,'  leads  to  llie  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  British  post;  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
Belga,  who  inhabited  this  part  of  Britain,  and  was  per- 
haps  one  of  the  towns  taken  by  Vespasian  when  engaged 
in  the  subjugation  of  this  part  of  the  island  under  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  [Britannia,  vol.  v.,  p.  442.]  The  number 
(ifRjraan  roads  which  met  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  inen- 
tiun  uf  the  place  in  tlie  Antuntne  Itiiioiary,  show  that  the 
place  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  the  remains  pre- 
sent little  resemblance  to  the  usual  form  of  their  posts. 
The  roads  led  to  CaUeva  Atrebatum.  now  Bilobester;  to 
Venta  fielgarum,  now  Winchester :  to  Durnovaria,  now 
Dorchester;  and  to  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  Sarum,  under  the  sonu  v»hat  altered 
name  uf  ^^arobyriti;,  Serasbyria,  and  harmbena,  fro- 
fluently  noticed  by  historians.  Kenric,  son  of  Cerdic, 
nefeated  the  Britons  in  this  neighbourhood,  a.d.  SS2  ;  and 
in  10U3  the  place  was  taken  and  burned  by  Swcvn,  king  of 
Oeamark.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  ana  Angio-Norman 
prinee8,eoaneils  eeelesiastical  and  civil  were  held  here,  and 
thir  town  became  tlie  seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  was  a 
caatte  or  fortress,  which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 


Alfred,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  citadel ;  and  the 
city  was  defended  by  a  wtSi,  within  the  eoctoauN  of  vUclt 
the  cathedral  stood. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  o)>pression  of  the 
castellans,  or  captain*  of  the  castle,  and  their  di-piiies  witli 
tht!  bibbupii  and  clergy,  led  to  the  removal' of  iht;  cuib&dral 
to  its  preiscnt  site.  Many  or  most  of  the  citizens  also  re- 
moved, and  the  nse  of  New  Barum  [SALtsBtntv]  led  to  the 
decay  of  the  older  place:  so  that  in  the  time  Of  Lehnd 
(here  was  not  one  inhabited  house  in  it.  It  returned  metn- 
bers  to  parliament  23  Edward  I.,  and  again  34  Edward  III., 
from  which  latter  period  it  continued  to  return  them  until 
il  uai>  distranchistKl  by  the  Reform  Act.  It  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  most  striking  instance  of  a  rotten  borough, 
continuing  to  return  members  when  it  had  neither  hoiM 
nor  inhabitant. 

The  earthworks  of  Old  Sarum  are  very  eon^ietioaa 
They  are  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Marlborough  to 
Salisbury,  and  collsl^t  of  a  circular  or  rather  oval  onlreticli- 
ment;  a  smaller  entrenchment  i)f  similar  form  within  the 
first ;  and  some  earthen  banks  extending  from  the  inner  to 
the  outer  entrenchment,  and  subdividing  the  area  betweea 
ifaem.  The  outer  entrenchment,  consiatmg  of  a  vallum  or 
rampart  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  encloses  an  area  of  twenty- 
seven  aores  and  a  half:  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
diicli  is  just  above  seven  furlongs,  or  iieurly  one  mile. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  tbu  ramimi  t  the 
height  is  1U6  feet.  The  height  of  the  rampart  of  the  inner 
enclosure^  measurad  in  a  similar  way.  is  about  loo  feet. 
There  are  a  few  ftaigmenta  of  walls.  Tb«  outer  endoauie 
has  two  openings  or  entrances ;  one,  defended  by  a  horn- 
work,  towards  the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west.  The 
inner  onc'o-ure  has  only  one  eniranre,  namely  towavdstbe 
east.   (.Sir  R.  C  Huare's  Antieut  Wilt$hire.) 

The  diocese  arose  from  that  of  Sherborne,  which  was 
formed,  m  the  reign  of  Ina  of  Wessex,  by  dismember  meat 
from  tbedMceaeof  Winebeater,  previously  the  only  one  in 
VVesscx.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  the  diocete 
of  Sherborne  was  divided  into  three ;  and  the  bishop  of  oti« 
of  ihesKj  bad  Ins  seat  successively  at  Ramsbury,  not  far 
from  Mariburougli.  ai  \Yiltun,  and  perhaps  at  Sunning  la 
Berkshire.  In  the  time  of  Bishop  Herman,  in  the  reign tt 
Edward  the  Confessor,  this  diocese  and  that  of  Sberbom 
wore  united,  and  the  seat  of  the  bishop  fixed  at  Old  Saram. 
from  whence,  as  already  noticed,  it  was  removed  to  Salisbun. 

The  diocese,  before  the  Inte  alterations,  comprebeaded 
the  counties  of  Wills  and  T?.  i  ,  -,the  former  c:jti)prL-i;i 
ing  the  archdeaconries  uf  ^>allbbu^y  and  Wtltji.  and  li^ 
latter  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks.  These  were  divided  into 
thirteen  rural  deaneries,  as  follows:  I.  Arehdeaoonrr  of 
Salisbury— I,  Amesbury;  2,  Chalk;  3,  Pottoni;  A,  Wil- 
ton; 3,  Wylye.  II.  Archdeaconry  of  Wilts— 6,  Avebury; 
7,  Marlborough :  8,  Cricklade  ;  9.  Malmsbuir.  11  i.  Arch- 
deaconry of  Berks— 10,  Abingdon }  11»  Nnwbutjr;  li, 
Reading;   13,  W&liingford. 

By  tho  recommendation  of  the  Church  Commissioners  the 
following  changes  have  been  made  or  are  to  be  madew  Tht 
whole  archdeaconry  of  Berks  is  transferred  to  lfa«  dioeass 
of  Oxford  ;  and  the  deaneries  of  Cricklade  and  Malm>bi.rv, 
in  tho  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  to  that  of  Gloucester.  On 
the  other  band,  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset,  compri-licru!  ,^ 
the  five  rural  deaneries  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  PiiDicrne. 
Shafion,  and  Whitchurch,  has  been  added  from  the  dioosM 
of  Bristol  The  number  of  arebdeaoonriea  ia  still  three, 
that  of  raral  deaneries  twelve. 

The  cathedral  clergy  consist  of  the  dean,  pre' cnior, 
chancellor  of  tho  church,  treasurer,  six  canons  resi  ir  r- 
tiary,  wlio  are  also  prebendaries,  sub-dean,  siuttrti tor. 
ilurty-eight  prebendaries,  and  four  priest-vicars ;  besides 
singiiig-nwn,  choristcra,  organist,  and  other  offloen.  TIm 
net  yearly  revaniie  of  the  btiboprifli,  on  the  average  df  thiet 
year*  ending  with  1831,  was  39391.,  but  it  was  snpposad 
that  on  a  more  extended  average  it  would  amuunt  to  jOC(  i* 
or  from  that  to  fiuuo/.  per  annum.  It  is  not  proposed  by  Uw 
commissioners  to  make  any  alteration  in  this  rt'spi-i-i  The 
revenue  of  the  cathedral  at  the  same  period  averaged  "il'i'H^ 
and  wai  npected  to  decrease ;  the  corporation  sharing  this 
revenue  consisted  of  Ibe  dean,  who  raeeived  tvo-ciriitha, 
and  six  canons,  who  received  one-eighth  each.  The  deaa, 
chancellor,  precentor,  treasurer,  and  prebendaries 
their  separate  revenues,  and  the  four  priest-vicars  formed  s 
corporation  by  themselves. 

SARZA'NA.  [Spezia.] 
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SAR2BAU.  [MoRBiHAN.] 

SASSAFRAS,  the  bum  of  a  now  of  plant*  bdonging 
i  the  natmrnl  otdor  L*at«eM».  This  ii  one  of  th« 

ito  which  the  old  genus  I^unis  of  Litmaoi:^  lias  hecn 
ivi<le  1  by  Nees  vou  E.-*enbeck  and  other  botai..j.Li.  It  is 
nown  byiU  diocious  flowers.  G-purted  ineinbranou>  rnlyx, 
ith  oqual  M|;n)onU  permanetU  at  the  base.  The  Uarr«n 
owers  have  9  stamena  in  3  rows,  the  3  inner  with  double- 
talked  gUiidi  at  ttao  (mm  ;  tb«  aatherft  linear,  4>eaUed,  with 
heir  frew  trnned  inirarde.  Tbe  fertile  llowera  have  sterile 
tamcns,  which  arc  fewer  than  or  as  inany  as  in  the  hnnm 
owcrs.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  placed  un  tlie  thick  IIlbIiv 
ptjK  of  the  peduticle,  and  seated  in  the  torn  unchanged  calyx, 
'he  leaver  are  deciduous ;  flowers  yellow.  The  S|>ecie8  of  this 
en  He  nioBt  known  is  the  S.  q0eineJe,  the  Sassafras  Laurel, 
ti  aeaount  of  it*  madkinal  virtaea.  It  ia  an  inhabitant  of  the 
'oods  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  is 
lastly  a  small  tree  or  bush,  but  soinetiraes  nttain<i  tlu- 
ciglu  of  40  or  50  feel.  Its  flowers  aio  arranged  in  naked  ' 
owny  raceme"*,  which  open  before  the  leaves  appear,  and 
re  I'urnisbud  with  subulate  dectduous  bracts.  The  loaves 
re  memteanooa,  bright-green,  smooth  above,  finely  downy 
eneeth,  fwjr  vwtabie  in  form,  and  tapering  in  n  wedge- 
ike  manner  into  the  petiole  The  fhiit  is  of  a  bright  blue 
olour,  as  large  as  a  small  cherry,  and  seated  upon  red  cla- 
ate  peduncles.  In  America  the  sassafras  is  divided  into 
W(i  varieties,  the  red  and  white.  Its  great  use  is  for  me- 
icinal  purpose*.  It  is  however  employed  in  America  for 
Baking  bedsteads  and  oitier  articles  of  furniture^  which  are 
ot  liable  to  the  attacks  of  inaocti,  and  give  out  a  vary 
greeeble  odour.  This  plant  i«  interesting  in  eonnection 
-It It  the  history  of  America,  as  it  is  said  that  it  was  its 
tronij  iiromatic  smell  tlmt  convinced  Columbus,  when  seek- 
il:  liio  New  World,  that  a  shore  wa.s  near  at  hand,  and 
ticouraged  him  to  persevere,  at  a  time  when  his  crew  bad 
mutinied,  and  the  failure  of  attaining  the  olyectaof  bisex- 
editioD  was  threatened.  Thia  tree  haa  teen  grown  In 
Ireat  Britain,  and  in  some  inataneea  has  attained  great 
eight  and  grown  luxuriantly.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
u ;  imgs  of  the  roots  or  suckers,  and  should  be  planted  in  a 
1 1  1  te  red  aituatioD.  Ita  foliage  in  bast  nhan  grown  agaiaat 

XMlll. 

.\  species  of  Magnolia,  the  M.  glauca,  is  called  in  Ame- 
ioe  the  Swamp  Sassafras,  and  the  Saaaafras  nuu  of  tbe 
.ondon  shops  are,  aoeording  to  Humboldt,  the  produce  of 

tie  Nectandra  Puchorifminm-. 

SASSAFRAS,  Mkoical  Pkopkrtiks  or.     The  tree 

h;<  h  ueldi  this  substance  is  the  Sassafras olficinale  (Nees) 
I.Hiirus  Sassafras,  Lin.);  a  native  of  North  America,  occur- 

11^  U-oTci  Canada  to  Florida.  It  is  said  lo  ^row  in  Mexico, 
nd  Martiua  mentiona  it  o«  a  part  of  the  Maieha  Medica  of 
tntiil ;  but  It  ia  probable  that  it  was  introduced  from  Florida, 
'he  root  is  the  officinal  part  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  ; 
ut  the  whole  plant  in)»ses>es  the  aromatic  odour  common  to 
lie  Laurinero,  and  some  assert  that  the  bark  of  tho  stem  anii 
niiiches  u  stronger  than  that  of  the  root;  but  this  seems 
)  bo  an  error.  The  root,  ioTaeted  with  the  bark,  comes  to 
iun»pa  in  nieces  sometimea  t«e  feat  long,  and  from  the 
hiekneaa  or  an  arm  to  half  a  (bet  in  diameter,  irregularly 
^■iit,  knotty,  and  with  a  light,  soft,  porous  wood.  Tlic 
ill  k  also  occurs  detached  from  the  wood  in  pieces  two  or 
liiee  inches  lont(,  from  one  and  a  half  lo  two  inches  broad, 
omeitmes  rulled  outwards,  but  mure  generally  curved  in- 
fards ;  of  a  dirty  grey  or  brownish  colour  externally,  and  a 
nagoid  surface,  of  a  reddish  oolonr  intemallv.  The  taste 
I  sharp,  aerid.  aromatic,  uid,  as  well  aa  the  odoor,  re> 
ttinbles  fennel. 

The  chief  constituents  are:  volatdo  oil,  resin,  and  ex- 
ractive.  The  oil  is  the  most  active.  It  may  be  obtained 
y  distillation.  Ten  pounds  of  the  root  yield  two  and  a 
lalf  diaebma.  The  specific  gravity  is  1*094.  It  consists  of 
wo  oils,  separable  by  water,  in  wbieh  the  one  floats  and 
he  other  sinks.  By  time  or  a  low  temperature,  it  deposits 
L  stcarupten,  or  crystals  of  sassafras-camphor. 

SajMwfra**  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  circulation,  especially  of 
h<?  capillaries,  causing  an  increased  secretion  from  the  skin, 
f  the  person  bo  kept  warm,  or  from  the  kidneys,  if  cooL 
Should  these  organs  fail  to  be  influenced  by  it,  beat  and 
>eneral  exeitamant,  with  headacbe.  are  the  resulu.  It  is  of 
inquestionabte  utility  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  its 
ictivity  is  generally  destroyed  by  the  improper  mode  of  ad- 
ninisterin^  iu  Decoction  dissiiwtes  tbe  volatile  oil,  and  is 
\  most  objectionable  prepanMoii,   liiftMion  OT  a.  tiHtBM 

p.&,No.ia«7,  ' 


may  be  used,  or  the  volatile  oil  rubbed  up  with  sugar. 
Other  speeiea  of  Saaaaftss  aro  used  in  India  and  Java. 
SA^'NtDA.  [PsnaiA—HiMiory.) 

SA'SSART.  [S.vuuifjyA] 

S.ATELLITE  isatrllrs,  an  attendant  soldier  or  guard), 
a  name  i;iven  to  the  smaller  planets  which  occompiuiy  and 
revol%*e  round  the  larger  ones.  With  this  exception,  that 
the  rotation  of  a  satellite  round  its  own  axis  is  made  in 
the  same  time  aa  ita  orbital  revolution  round  ita  prUnar/i 
in  ovcry  case  ia  which  it  btt  yet  been  fblljr  made  out  that 
there  ia  a  motion  of  rotalinn,  there  seems  to  be  no  circum 
stance  which  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  satellites  have 
any  di.stinc-tivc  peculiarities.  Those  of  Uranus  (which  move 
from  cast  to  west)  even  form  an  exception  to  wtiat  would  other* 
wise  be  the  univetaal  law  of  the  hodloa  of  the  solar  system, 
namelj,  that  they  move  ham  west  to  eaat.  The  earth  haa 
one  sntellite  [Moon],  JnpiTE*  has  four,  SAivmir  seven,  and 
Ur\ni  s  six  (according  to  'William  Herschel),  though 
owing  to  the  dillicuUy  of  seeing  lliein.  two  only  have  yet 
been  seen  by  any  other  observer:  this  point  is  further 
treated  in  IJiUNca.  See  aUa  Gravitation,  Soi^ar  Sy*- 
Tsu.  A  sTKonoKY,  GALitto,  HinroasNSi  GAsatwii  Hsm- 

SATERLAND.  a  district  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Olden- 
burg, comprises  the  three  parishes  of  Schairel,  R;imsloh, 
and  Strijcklingen,  wuh  a  population  of  about  'JOUO  ii. habi- 
tants This  little  tract  forms  a  plateau  surrounded  by  im- 
passable morasses,  over  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
roid  :uid  scarcely  a  path.  It  is  situated  on  two  rivers,  tbe 
Markii  and  tbe  Obe.  which  unite  at  ScbanreU  and  then, 
under  the  name  of  Sater-Bms,  run  north>weat  through  the 
country  to  the  Sn-te.  It  is  12  miles  long.  5  broad,  and  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  river,  with  marshes  and 
heaths.  In  very  dry  weather  it  is  possible  to  enter  it  from 
East  Friesbnd  ou  horseback  and  in  light  carriages,  though 
this  ia  attended  with  eonalderable  difllculty.  On  the  other 
aide  the  ground  ia  not  Arm,  except  in  the  severest  frost. 
The  inhabitants,  who  era  all  of  Frisian  descent,  still  speak 
their  mother  tongue  and  likewise  the  Westphalian  dialect. 
Fi  om  their  secluded  situation,  the)  have  retained  the  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors,  and  are  in  this  respect  a  very  re- 
markable people.  Their  country  is  watered  by  the  Sater- 
Ems,  which  facilitates  their  iximmttniflation  with  East 
Friesland,  whitbet  tb^'  send  their  auperlluoua  produce  for 
sale,  and  Ncelve  in  ratom  the  few  articles  which  they  re- 
quire. They  cultivate  rye  and  buckwheat,  which  thrive 
very  well  in  their  sandy  soil.  They  iiave  oxen,  sheep,  and 
cows,  c>)iisiderable  turf-mo  irs.  but  no  wood,  an<l  only  here 
and  ihero  an  isolated  fruil-trce.  They  arc  exempt  from 
;;anie-hiws,  which  is  a  \ ci y  profitiiblu  privilege  on  account  • 
of  the  number  of  wild'fowL  They  employ  themselves  in 
knitting  stockings,  and  manulhcturo  most  of  fbeir  elothea 
from  the  wool  of  the  sheep;  all  of  them  are  likewise  free  to 
exercise  the  trades  of  brewing,  bakin!^.  and  distilling,  and 
also  to  \Uh  without  i);iyin!<  for  a  licence.  At  the  hay- 
making season,  the  morasses  are  crossed  in  very  light  wag- 
gons with  broad  wheels  not  hooped  with  iron,  ana  tbe  horses 
have  pieces  of  board  attached  to  their  feet,  lo  prevent  them 
from  sinking  in.  Theoountry  is  governed  by  twelve burgo> 
masters,  four  from  each  of  the  three  parishes  ;  half  of  them 
go  out  every  \  car,  and  choose  their  successors,  who  must  not 
be  related  lo  them  by  consanguinity,  and  who^e  appointment 
is  conO.rmed  by  the  people.  This  takes  place  in  a  general 
assembly  of  iho  inhabitants,  held  every  year,  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  at  Ranalob,  in  the  ehuceb  of  wlueh  the  arehiTaa 
are  kept. 
S.ATIN.  [StLK.] 

SATIN  SPAR,  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Fibr.,w  Arra- 
pontiff  (T).  Structure  fibrous,  the  fibres  parallel,  usually 
waved,  and  always  transverse  to  the  vein  in  which  the  mi- 
neral occun.  Like  amgonite  in  general,  it  is  harder  than 
common  calcareous  spar.  Colour  white,  sometimes  yel- 
lowish or  greyisth.  lYansluoent.  Specific  gravity  2-7.  It 
occurs  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  North  America, 
in  tabular  roass«>s  of  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  in  veina 
la  slaty  clay  and  shale.  It  COOClata  Chiafljr,  if  DOt  altOgVtllMb 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

BAURB  ia  prop«r1v  a  species  of  Roman  poetry,  ini 
must  not  be  confounded  with  tbe  Satyric  drama  of  dm 
Greeks.  The  Latin  word  StUura  or  Satira  appeara  to  have 
originally  signiHed  a  collection  of  various  things,  and  ac- 
cordingly this  name  IS  applied  to  food  cuuipo<ed  of  fuu»tta 
iogtodiiHMfeniidalaeta  aUweonsisting  of  several  d 

Vot.XX.-3M. 
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livtimlm  of  m  diflmnt  nstnra.  (Feitai,  t.  r. ;  DkmMd.* 

lii..  p.  4S^,  cd.  Putsch.)  The  Roman  satire  is  flnt  men- 
tioned as  a  kind  of  dramatic  perrormance  (Liv..  vii.  2).  and 
appears  to  have  been,  like  tlie  <mi1)  Aiellana;  Fabuls,  only 
a  rude  improvisatory  farce,  wiilioul  drainatu;  rotinectton, 
but  full  of  radlery  and  wit.  Tins  species  of  composition 
•rOM  from  tha  p»elic«,  wbicb  baa  prevailed  in  Italy  from 
tbe  Mrlieat  tinm  to  tli*  fvawDt  day.  of  the  country  people 
making  rude  extempore  verses  in  ridicule  of  on«  anotMr  at 
various  lesuvals,  and  especially  at  the  lime  of  the  Tintage. 
Such  were  the  Fescennini  verses,  which  Macrubius  tells  us 
iSuturn.,  ii.  4)  were  sometimes  written  wt  batir<ss  ujxiu  |)«r- 
•ons.  The  old  dramatic  Sature  continued  to  be  performed 
on  the  Romaa  atage  ttU  a  Ui«  period,  under  the  name  of 
Bxodia,  whidi  vera  laagbable  intarludea  in  verw.  and  werv 
performed  hetwun  tlii«  different  Atellane  V^f*-,  {lection- 
cry  itf  Grefk  and  Rnmun  Anliquitiei,  art.  Exodia.) 

The  name  of  satin;  was  afterwar<ls  limited  to  a  species  of 
poetry  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  in  which  Ennius  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  writer.    The  satires  of  Enmus  ap 
pmr  to  liavo  been  m  called  because  tbey  wtm  written  on 
a  rarietv  ofsubjecta.  and  in  many  diflteont  BMUw ;  but  as 
har.'ly  any  fiagraeiU,  have  come  down  tO  UK  we  know 
very  lull.-'  of  tiio  subjects  of  which  they  war*  composed. 
Lucihiis  however  was  (lie  fii  -l  u ho  n.iistructc J  satire  on 
thowe  principles  of  art  wliu  h  weru  cuiissduicd  iii  the  time  of 
Horace  a.H  essential  requisites  in  a  satiric  poem.  Lucilius 
principally  uwd  the  hexameter  metre,  which  was  afterwards 
almost  exeluaively  employed  by  the  satiric  poets.  His 
poems  were  not  only  !.atii  e-  upi.n  the  vieea  and  follies  of 
mankind  in  generaUluit  nlsj  cnntained  attacks  upon  private 
iiuln  iduah.  Tiicy  f  irmed  tlie  moflel  on  wliicli  ILirace  wrote 
bis  satires :  but  tha  circuin.stances  of  the  limes  prevented 
Horaee,  even  if  he  bad  the  inclination,  from  ;uiacking 
amiovat  political  oharaters,  as  l.uciUus  had  done.  His 
own  oaay  temper  and  happ\  1  -)K.Mtion.  as  woll  as  the  nrtn- 
ciple,  of  the  Epicurean  plulo^^.phy,  led  him  lo  atlaek  the 
foibles  uii.l  follies  yf  mankind  m  u  Htylo  of  playful  raillery, 
which  formt  u  striking  contrast  to  ti.e  >evere  mvectivca  of 
Juvenal.    The  increased  corruptiiiii  of  morals  at  Rome  un- 
der the  early  empci-ors.  and  the  cruel  punislimeiiis  which 
bad  ba«i  inllieiad  by  Domilian  upon  the  wise  and  the  suod, 
nainrally  led  Jovonal  to  attack  the  vices  of  bis  afowilb 
sevi-riiy  und  vi^;oijr.     The  works  of  the  other  RoinaL  aati- 
nilsaii'  lost,  wita  the  exception  of  Pcrsius  and  a  few  Torsos  on 
the  bani-hmenlof  the  philosoplici  -  by  D'lmitiau.  \vti:ch  are 
IfOribed  to  Sulpicia.  who  is  supposed  by  swme  writers  to  be 
» flontemporary  of  TilMillus»  and  by  other*  of  .\us ornus.  A 
•r  list  Bodarn  wthon  on  the  tubjoct  of  the  Roman  Satire 
Is  friven  in  the  artiria  Rom  a,  p.  1 15. 

S.VTISFACTION,  in  Law,  is  said  to  exist  where  a  party, 
havii»[r  a  ritfht  of  action,  accepts  from  the  party  against 
whom  he  lias  il,  a  certain  ;inil  valuable  tliin;^,  or  the  per- 
formance of  a  certain  and  b^jneficial  act,  in  lieu  uf  hi-i  right 
of  action.  If  the  action  is  afterwards  brought,  the  sat  islac- 
lion  may  bo  picadod  in  bar  of  it.  Satisfaction  may  exist  as 
to  aetiona  in  which  dama^  are  reeoverable.  and  aa  to  some 
others  (Blake's  case.  f.  Co.,  n,^..  41;  Peytne's  case,  9  Co.. 
Rffi..  7g);  but  it  cannot  opeiiite  so  as  tu  dispense  with  the 
peifoi  mance  of  a  covenant  un<ler  a  deed,  by  reason  of  the 
rule  of  law  tliut  a  deed  can  only  be  made  void  by  an  uistru- 
meiil  of  the  simo  natuic.  and  therefore  implying  the  same 
da{i(r«e  of  delibarattoo.  Though  where  a  rttbt  of  action 
upon  the  deed  has  Tested,  in  eonaequenea  of  some  wrong 
or  default  occurrini;  siibsoqiient  to  the  execution  of  the  deed, 
as  in  the  <*a«c  of  a  breach  of  covetiaiiL  lo  repair,  to  pay  rent, 
&c..  t  bore  may  bo  satisfaction.  The  satisfaction,  to  be  \  alid, 
must  have  been  accepted  by  the  parly  who  has  the  right,  and 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  party  who  is  liable. 

Nothing  which  is  paid  or  doiie  to  m  third  p«r^>  or  pro- 
oeads  from  him,  can  operateaa  a  mtisfketiDn.  It  most  also 
bo  cer  aiii,  that  is,  ilofinile  as  to  time,  S;c  ,  and  available; 
thus  where  the  satisfaction  is  by  a  mutual  agreement,  it 
must  be  such  an  ai;reeineiii  as  an  action  may  V)e  maintainerl 
upon.  It  must  be  valuable;  by  which  it  is  understood  not 
onlv  that  there  can  be  no  salisfaotion  oonsenuent  of  a  thin^ 
vhieh  baa  no  valaob  aa«  for  imtaoeo^  a  ruxb ;  but  also  that 
the  Tilue  must  bo  at  least  not  obvioasly  inferior  in  amount 

to  thai  for  which  it  is  i;iven,  such  as  u  pavment  of  a  less 
sum  of  money  at  the  same  or  a  siib->e(H"<cnl  day  as  that  on 
which  a  greater  is  dee.  Alihou^'K  if  there  are  advanla<:e- 
fius  citcumslances  attendanton  the  payment  of  a  lesa  sum, 
•a  pajnaeBt  hafbre  the  day  wImh  we  boger  U  dve^  or  el 


another  place  than  that  where  it  ia  payable,  this  may  q« 
rate  aa  aatiifaetiMi.  But  the  giving  of  a  hor««  or  a  st^:  e 
may  be  a  latisftetion  of  a  daim  (or  a  sum  of  money,  it  ses 
repWl  as  such,  though  the  hoiieor  alatue  ba  in  leolity  «f 

less  value  than  tl.c  money. 

A  negotiable  instrument  may  operate  as  a  MUiafactioa «f 
a  debt ;  and  tf  the  party  who  acoepts  it,  by  hia  own 
genoe  fail  lo  recover  upon  it,  the  deblar  will 
continue  disebaigad.  jtbo  pcH-formanca  must  be  aciualif 
executed ;  a  mere  oodaaToar,  or  a  readiness  to  pci  furm,  sutt 
as  a  tender  ofinoney,  or  a  pan  perfurtii  i  m  e.  cannot  operate 
as  a  satLsfuclion.  It  mu^l  be  beiiefleia] ,  ihus  where  one  iw 
made  a  lorciblc  cntr)  on  the  lands  of  another,  it  ia  Bats 
satisfaction  for  the  wrongtul  entry  to  permit  that  oihK  to 
re-enter.  In  an  action  for  trespaas  ami  taking  cattle,  i 
mere  redelivery  of  the  cattle  is  not  a  $atisfarrion.  ih.i  ; 
their  conveyance  to  another  pi  ace,  and  iedeli>erv  tlieri-,  uiiv 
be  so.  The  beneflt  als  nu.-i  bi-  ;  i.e  partaking;  ui  soroe 
6hupe  of  a  pecuniary  i;bd.r<tyiur.  li  iaustetih«r  be  moncr, 
or  cajiable  of  being  measured  by  money.  Thus  a  aubouk 
sioQ  before  certain  persons  made  in  purauaoee  of  the  vtim 
of  a  court-martial,  or  an  acknowledsement  of  the  mjiu) 
and  prayer  for  forgiveness  kneeling,  tbuuKh  a  satisfaction  m 
honour,  is  not  such  satisfaction  as  to  deprive  the  parly  uf  hi-t 
right  to  damafie*.  Tlie  thing  must  be  i^ivcii  or  done  and 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  rt|{hl  of  action;  otherwiae  it  vili 
not  bo  a  good  satisfaction.  Satisfaction  tu  one  of  aevenl 
plainiifa  is  a  bar  to  all ;  and  salia£ution  by  one  joint  wieog- 
doer  discharges  the  others.   (Cooin  £l^.,tit.  ^Aeooid.*) 

SATRAP  (tfar/KiriK)  wasthe  name  j.'iveri  to  the  goveriiur 
of  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.    He  was  appointed  bt 
the  king,  and  was  responsible  alone  to  him.    Such  a  system 
of  (government  has  always  existed  in  the  large  Asiabo  «• 
pires ;  but  the  advantage  which  the  Persian  system  bed  < 
many  others  of  a  aimiiar  kind,  wa*  the  careful 
made  between  the  ei? il  and  military  powen.     The  i 
nors  of  the  garrisons  and  the  rommandors  of  the  troops  werv 
independent  of  the  satraps,  and  re»poiiail>le  only  to 
knif,'.     1  lu'  duties  of  the  satraps  are  brieliy  deined  b* 
Xuuopbon  to  oomust  in  governing  the  inhabitants,  rereivmir 
the  tributes,  paying  tbe  garriMSs^  and  attending  to  wfaoi- 
ever  else  ia  neoeaiary.  (Cymp.,  tiiL  6.  %  1-3.)  lu  the  later 
timea  of  the  Peiafan  empire,  it  becanM  the  enatom  to  ap- 
point the  satraps  to  the  command  of  the  troope  also,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  membei-s  of  the  royal  family.    lu  iDks 
manner  the  younger  Cyrus  was  appoiiite<l  iatrap  of  one 
the  western  iirovinoesof  Asia  Minor,  and  at  the  same  tiOM 
general  of  all  the  forces  which  assembled  i:i  the  plain  of 
Caaiolua.  (Xec,  Anab.,  i.  1,  ^  i.)  The  pfaenea  of  unniog 
the  eiril  and  military  powera  in  one  penoa  tended  to  pie- 
mote  t>",  If  nn  rn    rhe  satraps,  and  to  prepare  the  wav  {^t 
the  iiiiLiiuil  ilinMjluiion  of  the  empire.    The  t^ruatnesa  ef 
the  command  entrusted  lo  ROine  satraps  was  also  dangereus 
10  the  royal  power.    An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  m 
early  «a  too  tine  of  the  first  Darius,  in  the  case  of  Orustee, 
who  waa  gOTemor  of  Pbrygta,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  and  was  «a 
powerftal  that  I>irina  dared  not  proceed  openly  against  buu. 
(Herod,  iii.  127.)     Subsequently  this  prac,tn-e  became  »ldl 
more  frequent ;  Cyrus  had  the  command  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  western  provinces  ot   Asia  Minor  ;  ar.d  ^fler 
death,  Tissapbenea  was  allowed  to  bold  them  in  adomao  te 
his  own.    From  this  period  we  {nq^amMf  read  of  rsrolta  ef 
the  satraps,  and  maiqr  of  thanK  booMM  nuite  independent 
of  the  kinj^  of  Persia.  (Beeren'a  AHatw  Nation*,  toI.  u 

p.  417  2fi.) 

The  wortl  satrap  is  evidently  of  Pcraian  origin,  bat  hm 
etymuloj^v  is  not  certain.  Hohlen  (Dot  Alte  Indien,  toL  ii. 
p.  2  i  >  supposes  It  to  be  only  another  form  of  Kthatrigmpmt. 
that  is,  the  lord  or  niaater  of  the  ksliatnyas.  or  warrion,  tke 
name  of  the  wairior  easte  of  the  Hindua.'  But  this  etymob^ 
is  opposed  to  what  has  been  stated  above,  namely,  that  tb«- 
satraps  were  civil  and  not  military  officers.  Maleolnn  {Ht-t- 
tory  of  Persia,  vol  i.,  p.  '271 )  suppo.ses  u  lo  be  aoother  t^m 
of  Shaft rapatti.  'an  umbrella  earner white  oltwr  miriera 
writers  connectit  with  the  Sanscrit  AaAeIra,  a  plain  (fromikak, 
to  inhabit),  and  the  Persian  tktftr,%  city  (Pott.  Ei^mobh 
gftcht  Jbnehinpen,  p.  Ixviii.)}  but  none  of  these  eiy  m-A  - 
giesannCiilkctory.  In  OoBookof  Bstbar  the  Mtrapa  of  ;hM 
Foraian  empire  are  called  Ac 


from  the  singular  Aehathdarpart,  which  Gesem  n;, 
Lex.)  appears  to  Moaider  rigbUy  as  merely  another  fionu  £ 
iRttta^(  tae  weid  artEa|i  or  ikiM^  M     Ml  ia  nnoM» 
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ermination  of  Clialdt-*  nouns;  and  iho  a  prefixed  to  tho 
ford  causiMi  tt  to  correapciuti  lu  ihe  Kxalrapts  u^ar^an-tj^), 
rbich  is  used  by  Theopompu»  instead  of  sairapes. 

SATTA&A,  «f  SAXARA,  a  ciljr  of  UiudiuUn,  the 
apital  of  tiM  •ra«U  slats  of  Satlara.  n  tituaUid  in  tbe  pro- 
iiice  of  Bejaporc  and  district  of  Muritzab  i'l,  in  ;  r**  ic'  N. 
it.  and  74"  i'  E.  long.,  67  luilos  soulU  from  Po<j.iaii  la  a 
ir:ii^iit  line.  Saiui  ii  is  a  siii^iU  town  on  a  rocky  and  preci- 
•tlous  laouniain,  uub  a  furtrei>!i  of  great  atrenglh.  and  a 
iMdacMDe  pabcc  built  by  tbc  raja  since  be  came  under  (be 
irotMtion  %A  ilM  Biilisb.  Tb*  "Mabmi*  anoMtors  of  tbo 
iraaent  n^s  w*r«  d*|Mriv«d  of  dwir  power  by  tbe  PMbwa  in 
6t>9.  Tbe  Britis!i  bowuvc-r  capun  1  S  itvn:i  in  1818,  and 
estoreil  it  and  liic  iernti>rv  to  ilie  i.ijo.  A  udlicu  uf  ibfise 
ran>aolion!t  and  <if  the  limits  of  the  territory  IBgiTOnill  \he 
rticie  Bbjapouk;  see  alw  Maueaittas. 

SATURATION.  Whoa  common  uSX,  or  indeed  moat 
tber  MliM  Mid  many  vatitablio  bodioi,  sr*  addmd  to  watar 
intiliteeaMt  todtiMlvo  thoni.  tbotoiution  to  obCwood  ii 
ermed  a  aaturated  tolulion  of  ibe  subatanc  '  1  lv{^«L 

Saturation  (nay  exist  witb  regard  to  unt;  L>i;uy  and  not  to 
nother;  tbus  water  saturated  with  coimnon  salt  will  stdl 
iaaolro  wlphlte  of  soda,  and  mce  verm ;  m  atiio  a  saturated 
oltttion  of  oominon  salt  will  dissolve  sugar.  There  are 
aany  otbw  mhw  ia  vbiek  tbo  paint  of  saturation  may  be 
'etormined  l^tfao  ee«Mlion  of  solution;  if,  for  oxorople, 
atbijiiate  of  lune  or  carlmna!''  li  ad  be  added  to  dilute 
itrio  acid,  no  more  uf  th«i»G  ttubslanct'^  di&t>ijlve<l  limn  U 
ijUHite  to  aaturale  tlie-nitric  acid;  and  tbe  snluUuns  pro- 
urad.  wbeaexcaosof  these  bodies  vstnoins  unacted  upon, are 
annod  MtunMad  aotutioiia  of  aiinoa  of  Una  or  nitnta  of 
Bad. 

But  tbara  are  other  eaiee  in  vbieb  ntaration  cannot  bo 

etormined  by  insolubility;  aa  when  both  b<ii! ^  art-  ctn- 
loyed  in  a  fluid  Ktate,  or  when  the  excessi  of  a  solid  body 
>  soluble  111  tiic  stater  which  hulds  llit;  satui  at<jd  ^all  in  so- 
dtion ;  if,  for  example,  wo  add  carbonate  of  potash  in  powder 
odilute  nitric  acid,  it  will  Cir  ionia  tilM  eootittua  toclissolve 
1  tbe  acid  with  efferveacenee,  owing  to  tlM  aspvlsioa  of 
aibonie  acid  in  the  gaseous  stale ;  and  wb«n  this  efferves- 
cnce  ceases,  we  may  consider  the  solution  as  cousisting  of 
itrate  of  uotdi>h,  ur  lulric  ucui  and  puia^lt,  in  which  the 
('.miration  boa  been  mutual;  but  tbe  carbonate  of  potasli, 
nlike  tbe  carbonate  of  lime,  is  )>o!ublu  in  uater,  and 
bat  which  holds  the  nitrate  of  pousli  formed  in  solu- 
on  is  ospable  of  diasohing  it.  In  tbese  casos  tbo  point 
f  salutation  is  determined  by  the  uae  of  papers  stained 
It h  different  v^otable  colours  ;  if,  for  example,  too  much 
irbonate  of  potash  should  liavc  been  added  to  llie  mine 
cid  to  saturate  it,  its  prcscnco  m  ill  Lu  indicated  by  turning 
aper  coloured  yellow  with  turmeric,  brown;  ^vhile,  on  the 
iher  band,  excess  of  acid  is  in  general  a«cei  Uined  by  paper 
aitiod  blue  witb  Utinua»  whieb  is  ronderad  ted  by  tbo 
ttion  of  acids. 

By  these  means  a  very  important  process  in  i\i>-  i  anu- 
.ctuce  of  H>ap  aud  gluMi  iii  cuuducUd ;  it  u  termed  alkali- 
metry, and  employed  for  ascertaining  tbe  strength  of  dif- 
««nt  samples  of  tbe  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  so 
ilgely  usea  in  flata  and  soap  making.  Sulphuric  acid  di- 
ilod  to  a  known  extent  is  added  to  tbe  alkaline  solutions, 
id  when  they  affect  neither  Uue  nor  vcllow  paper,  the 
lUiration  is  perfect,  and  the  purity  and  streiiLrili  of  llio 
k.<iUi>  are  determined.  The  saturatuiK  power  of  bodioa  u 
I  many  cases  greatly  influenced  by  heat,  while  in  others 
unatienof  tMopoiaturo  produces  but  Little  effect ;  thus  cold 
ater  will  take  np  nearly  as  much  common  salt  as  hot 
alar;  but  sulphate  of  soda  is  more  soluble  in  hot  water 
lao  in  cold,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  saturated  hot  solution  of 
lis  and  many  oilier  salts  di  {  L>>a  .  crystals  on  cooling, 
old  water,  on  the  contraty,  dmi^olves  more  lime  than  hoi, 
id  a  saturated  solution  prepared  with  water  at  about  32" 
4d«  nearly  twice  as  mudi  lime  in  solution  as  one  prepared 
:  Sl^,  aitd  when  the  cold  prepared  aolutioo  ia  heated, 
mo  is  deposited.  This  however  is  aooMOf  nvdtiarar 
rcurrence  than  the  contrary  one. 

SATURDAY.  [Wkkk: 

SATURN,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  planets,  the  largest 
'  all  the  bodies  of  the  aolar  system,  except  the  sun  and 
uptter.  Tba  pUnet  itself  is  of  a  asbanidal  flgun^  the  axis 
'  roTotattoo  being  to  tbe  equatorid  diamaiar  in  about  the 
roportton  of  11  to  13.  It  u  accompanied  by  two  rings  of 
lUd  matter,  uoeonDeeted  witb  tbe  planet  aiid  each  other, 
at  Minlffinc  niiiid  the  flmnar  t.  thaa^  not  baina  ninallr 


called  satellites,  are,  we  suppose,  to  bo  considered  as  paita 
of  the  planet,  though  the  former  denomination  would  per> 
haps  be  taore  correct.  There  are  also  seven  satellites,  of 
which  and  tbe  rings  «o  shall  presently  s|«ak  more  at  length. 
There  are  also,  as  bi  Jupiter,  certain  tbm  nines  or  belts  on 
the  surfare  of  the  planet,  ihuugh  tlicy  ar  nui  always  seen. 

The  apparent  eqna;uri.il  dianicier,  at  tlio  mean  distance 
from  the  oarili,  is  about  1C"  J:  the  real  diameter,  that  of 
the  earth  being  I,  is  9  or  ab  iut  79.0UO  miles,  which 
gives  a  bulk  of  about  995  tunes  that  of  the  oartb.  Tba 
mean  donsity  is  about  *5d  of  that  of  fhe  aoil.  or  on»- 
eit{hth  of  that  of  the  earth ;  and  tbe  miaa  of  tbo  planet  is 
abciut  l-3j!'2th  of  tliat  uf  the  sun.  It  revolves  on  ils  axis 
in  ■■Vl^  uf  a  day,  or  10  hours,  'i'i  minutes:  iti>  equator  is 
incline<l  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  31"  19'.  Its  light 
and  heat  are  to  those  of  the  earth  aa  I  i  to  IOt)0. 

Elenientt  nf  the  orbit  ^Saturn. 

Kpoch  160 U  January  1, 12ii  mean  astronomicol  time  at 
Oraenwieb. 

Semiaxis  major,  9-53878Clr  that  of  the  earth  bolog  as- 
sumed as  the  unit. 
Excentricity, ■U5rii505;  its secuIardttninatiaoCordiininM' 

tion  in  (OO  ytam)  000312402. 

Ini  l  .i  iiion  of  Ihe  orbit  to  the  eeliptio  2*29'35^'7;  ita 
secular  diminution 

Longitudes  from  tbe  mean  equinox  of  tbe  epoch:  (1)  of 

tho  ascending  nod.-  Ill'  ji,'  37"  4  ;  ita  secular  incri' ise 
(combined  «  ii!;  the  precession)  3070" ;  (2)  of  (he  perihe- 
lion sy"  j'  2m"  8;  its  secular  increase  (combined  with  the 
precession)  69.'.0" ;  (3)  of  tbo  pbmet  (mean)  134'  M'  6"'5. 

Mean  sidereal  revolution  inSCS^  days  .|39M'''13;  aiileiM] 
revolution  l«7M'219&t74  mean  solar  days. 

The  flrat  tat  satellites  move  nearly  in  circular  ot-bita 
ft!i  '  .:,'h  that  of  the  sixth  is  said  to  be  sen>il)l\  i  lliptical) 
round  the  planet,  thoir  ciules  being  exactly  (or  very  nearly) 
in  llie  plane  of  tlie  planet's  equalor,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  rings.  Tbe  seventh  satellite,  which  is  much  tho 
lar;^e8i  (and  wbicb  is  known,  by  William  Herschel's  obser- 
mions,  t»  revolve  on  its  axis  in  tbe  same  time  as  its  revo- 
lutiott  in  its  orbit)  moves  more  nearly  in  the  plane  of  Ihe 
ecliptic  than  in  that  of  the  planet's  equator,  and  has  a  sen- 
sibly elliptical  orbit.  This  i.H  all  that  is  known;  lor  while 
on  the  one  hand  (he  d.fliculty  of  seeing  the  satellites  so  as 
to  get  good  measures  has  prevented  an  accumulation  of 
proper  obsenratiottt,  tbe  ring  on  the  other  hand  presents  by 
iu  attraction  a  new  disturbing  force,  tbe  complete  efleols  of 
which,  in  tlie  absence  of  sumeient  «*'Servattons.  it  lias  not 
been  iliou^lit  w  ,rih  while  to  trace. 

The  lariliest  satollite  but  one.  aud  qIm)  tbe  l.ugesl  hut 
one  (now  called  the  sixth),  \*as  ilie  fust  di^ruvered,  by 
Huyghens,  in  lb66.  As  soon  as  the  tive  last  satellites  were 
discovered, and  until  tho  time  of  Hcrschel,  they  were  called 
the  Oral,  teeandt  &e.»  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from 
tho  planet.  This  old  nomenclature  was  gradually  abolished 
after  the  discovery  of  a  sixth  and  a  .seventh  s.iletlife  by 
Heischel,  bein;;  in  leulity  the  first  and  second  lu  order  of 
distance.  Some  conI'u:^ion  however  has  ensued  in  vanuus 
places:  thus,  in  the  article  AsraoNOMV (pages S3.') and 536) 
it  is  said  iliat  (J^usstni  discovered  the  first  and  second  sateN 
hie.  and  also  ibat  Hsrsdial  did  the  same :  iM'h  assertions 
are  true,  inasmueh  as  Oassini  discovered  what  were  the 
first  and  second  salelliies  (now  tie  ibiid  and  niurib).  iind 
Herscliel  dis(-o\eritl  what  imtuedialeiy  became  the  liist  :iiid 
second  satellites  in  li^bt  of  their  position.  The  following 
table  contains  all  the  comparisons  requisite  to  correct  tbis 
confusion:— 

SateUitM  Saturn. 
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The  rinKi  aT«  wlid  dreular  bodws,  rooiided.  it  would 
••em,  at  llie  edges,  and  two  in  number,  having  a  motion  of 
rBVoluUuu  louud  their  centres,  which  is  completed  in  '428 
of  a  (lay,  or  10  hours,  !0  minutes;  about  13  miniiti-s  less 
tb»Q  the  rotation  of  the  planet  itself:  this  is  aU  i  the  Uible 
in  vhieh  a  satellite  would  revolve  at  the  Mine  distance  fium 
the  planet  ai  the  middle  part  of  the  ring.  Sir  John  Uer»- 
ehel  gives  the  Ibllcnring  •$  Ihe  reanlt  of  PrafiMor  8tnive*a 
observations  and  his  own: — 

Exterior  diamutoi  of  exterior  ring    =    17C418  miles 
Interior         „  ,.  —    145272  „ 

Exterior  diameter  of  interiui  ring    —  161690 
Interior  „  .,  as    117339  „ 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  nody     —     79160  « 
Interval  between  the  planet  and 

interior  ring        .       .       .    =3     19090  „ 
Interval  of  the  rings         ,       .    —       1791  „ 
Tliickncis  of  the  rings  not  excee<ling  100 
Several  observers  htivc  s<»en  concentric  black  lines  on  the 
outer  ring,  a*  if  it  cunsisltjd  of  several  rings;  but  neither 
W.HemcheU  SirJ.UeracheUnor  FrofeasKHrStniTe^with  the 
moat  powerful  inatroments,  eonld  detect  then  Uiiea.  The 
question  is  a  curious  one,  hr-cause  if  it  were  the  consequence 
of  a  telescopic  defect,  it  is  ditlicult  to  say  wh)  the  external 
ring  only  should  exhibit  tlie>e  appearance?.  Captain  Katet 
sums  up  this  question  ('Mem.  Aatroo.  Soc..'  vol.  iv..  p.  3»7> 
in  the  following  manner:  *  Fron  the  obserrations  which 
have  been  given  in  the  pieiait  peper*  we  may  deduce  the 
fbilowing  concluaiotu:~- 

'  T'l  ,t  the  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  was  observed  by  Short 
to  ki  ii.vided  into  three  or  four  concentric  rings. 

•Tliat  Profcssur  QuctekH,  in  December,  1823,  at  Paris, 
with  an  aehromaiic  telescope  of  ten  inches  aperture,  saw 
the  outer  ring  of  Saturn  divided  into  two  concentric  rings. 

'That  on  the  17th  I>ecember.  182$.  the  outer  ring  of 
8«tam  appealed  to  ne  to  be  made  nu  of  at  ktst  <bur  rings, 
the  widest  interval  being  in  the  middle.  Tliat  on  ibe  Ujth 
and  I7lh  JanuarN,  ls'2fi,  I  again  remarked  these  duuiuus 
of  the  exterior  ring. 

*  That  tbcsa  div  iktons  were  also  observed  by  a  fncnd  who 
wta  With  um  on  the  17th  December,  1823,  but  vho  did  not 
ramar  k  that  one  dtviMMl  was  stronger  than  the  otfaent. 

*Th«t  another  friend,  who  was  with  me  en  the  same  even- 
ing, and  who  is  very  slMr'^  ^;!'.'^  1.  -iAv  the  stronger  division, 
but  could  nut  perceive  ittc  uiiiei-.s.  I  lliink  it  will  be  allowed 
that  the  eviJenre  here  given  i;oes  far  to  establish  the  proba- 
bility of  the  outer  ring^f  Saturn  being  composed  of  several 
concentric  rings.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  Sir 
Wilham  Hcrbchol,  Mr.  HsneheU  end  Mr.  Struve,  though 
observing  with  very  superior  Instruments,  oould  perceive 
lio  '-i.i  h  ill',  isiiii^      •.\\■\-^^.  which  I  have  described. 

'  Ua  tag  ,I.;uii  .1  an uai) ,  18'i8,  tlic  e\enmg  being  perfectly 
favourable,  1  again  examined  Saturn  with  great  car«  for 
several  hours,  but  no  dtvistous  of  the  outer  nug  were  theu 
perceptible. 

'  It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  William  Heraehel,  hy  Mr. 
Struve,  and  by  most  persons  who  have  observed  Saturn,  that 

the  exten  r  rii;^:;  ;=  much  k-s.s  brilliant  than  t!\e  ia'rrint 
may  not  llus  want  o4  light  in  the  outer  ring  arise  from  Us 
having  a  very  dense  atmosphere:  and  may  not  this  atmo- 
sphere, in  certain  states,  admit  of  the  divisions  of  the  ex- 
1«fior  rijig  being  seen  through  it,  thousb  under  other  ctr- 
ettinstanees  they  resaeia  invisible.  \Vith  teapeet  to  the 
Ibrm  of  the  edge  of  the  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  next  to  the 
planet,  the  appear.mrn  uiiil' fAvi  u'nble  crircuiiistances  is 
such  as  to  leave  duubi  u:i  maid  of  its  being 
rounded.' 

The  physical  theory  of  the  rings  is  curious  as  having 
been  one  of  the  points  in  which  theory  outstripped  observa- 
tion. Supposing  the  figure  of  Saturn  a  parf«NSt  apheroid, 
and  the  rings  to  be  perfectly  eoncentrie  with  the  planet, 

and  perfectly  regul  ir  m  rigurc,  it  i.-,  r  bvi  :r.s  \\y.\\  tin-  attrac- 
tion of  the  planet  .u,ulii  never  disluili  lite  s^blem,  since  it 
would  draw  all  sides  equally  towards  the  centre.  But  let 
the  slightest  diiiturbanc«  take  place,  that  is,  let  the  centre 
'  of  the  rings  be  thrown  in  the  smallest  degree  out  of  that  of 
the  plan^  and  one  side  begins  to  be  draim  mem  Ibreibly 
towarda  the  planet  than  the  other,  and  this  effeet  most  eon- 
tinue  and  become  stronger,  until  at  last  the  ring  is  thrown 
upon  the  planet  at  one  point.  Laplace  showed  that  it  was 
e>sential  to  the  &tabil:i'i  li  i\'y.--  ■ivsteni  that  the  centre  of 
the  rings,  instead  of  being  fixed  m  that  of  the  planet,  should 
describe  a  small  orbit;  that  is,  that  the  rings  should  have  a 
alight  oeeiUating  noiien  to  and  from  the  phmet  oombined 


(Sir  J 


with  an  eeellhting  motion  of  their  planes ; 
observations  have  shown  that  enell  is  the  en 

Herschel,  Astronomy,  p.  2bA.) 

The  phenomena  of  the  rint^s  to  an  inhabitant  of  (say)  : 
northern  hemisphere  of  the  pUnet  must  be  as  fuilaws 
when  the  aun  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  a  pdr 
of  luminous  atehee  mnst  he  visible,  extending  ftom  honme 
to  horiien.  At  the  equator,  only  the  thiehneas  of  the  ririf 

will  bo  seen  extending  over  head  from  east  to  we*t.  Ir 
going  from  the  equator  toward*  the  north  pole,  the 
will  gradual!)  rise  and  set  farther  south,  but  its  in«niiua 
thickness  will  inCTea«e,and  its  greatest  altitude  will  dimmisii 
At  about  40"  of  north  latitude,  the  lower  arch  will  have  \»- 
come  a  lusainons  segment  of  an  ellipes^  the  lop  of  which 
will  beeome  lower  and  lower  until,  at  ftOi*  or  tbetesibouts. 
the  higher  arch  will  hav**  boroin"  only  a  sccmcnt  ;  ai;i!  i 
few  degrees  more  of  norih  Uutude  will  mako  it  van  ^:) 
aliogetlier.  But  in  the  south  latitudes,  the  ring  will  i.  t 
shine  at  all  while  the  aun  is  north  of  its  plane,  ext'tot  to  a 
portion  of  its  thickness ;  while  those  who  are  in  tiie  shadow 
of  the  rings  will  not  see  the  sun  at  all,  aometiiBea  tat 
several  years.  For  many  days  together,  inetfl«inettiMtieM; 

the  'i-ilv  diiy  will  be  ll  >:  cineigence  of  S  fUt  Ct  IIm  SBH 
from  the  ring  for  a  s>hort  tune. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mrth,  the  phenomena  of  the  nn^ 
are  a*  follows: — ^They  are  prujetned  into  an  eUtpticml  turn, 
of  which  a  portion  is  sometimes  hidden  behind  the  pbmsl: 
when  this  is  the  eassb  the  shadow  of  the  plaihei  ia  scan  m 
the  ring.  When  die  son  is  in  the  plane  m  the  ling,  which 
happens  twice  in  every  Satumian  year,  the  edge  only  of  tbe 
ring  is  enlightened,  and  it  cun  only  be  seen  in  tbe  very  b«>; 
telescopes:  the  next  arrival  of  this  disappoarance  i»  ir 
December,  1847.  Aa  the  sun  (and  with  it  tbe  earth » 
leaves  the  plane  of  the  nns^  the  latter  appear  to  open, 
and  tbooponiag  continues  during  a  quarter  of  tbeSlUoniiaB 
year;  when  die  opening  is  wukst,  the  longer  diameter  ap- 
pears about  double  of  the  shorter  one.  The  north  or  south 
side  of  the  ring  is  seen,  according  as  the  sun  is  uor^h  cr 
south  of  its  plane. 

SATURNA'MA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans  -j. 
honour  of  the  god  Saturnus.  [Saturnus.]  According  t  > 
some  traditioiis.  it  bad  been  celebrated  by  the  Aborigiocs 
long  before  the  buflding  of  the  dty,  and  was  instituted 
the  fabulous  king  Janus,  after  the  di.suppcarance  of  Sun.  - 
nu.4  from  the  earth.  Others  said  that  it  lu&iituiel 
by  the  Pelasgians,  or  by  the  followers  of  Hereulea. 
had  been  left  behind  in  Ittdy.  (Macrob.,  Sat^  i.  7.)  A 
second  set  of  Indltiona  referred  the  institutkm  of  the 
Saturnalia  to  a  much  later  period  ;  one  of  them  aaeribsA 
it  to  king  Tullus  Hostilius,  who,  after  a  snceeesful  war 
against  the  Albans  and  Sabines,  was  said  to  have  fuundcd 
the  temple  and  established  the  festival  of  Saturnus  at  Ron;*. 
(Macrob.,  fiat.,  i.  8.)  Another  tradition,  adopted  by  L;vt 
(ii.  2))  and  Dionysius  (vi.,  ab  itnt.)  which  refers  it  toastiJi 
later  lime,  ascribed  the  institution  of  tbe  Semmiilln  to  tb» 
consuls  A.  Seroproaius  and  M.  Minueius  (497  BX-).  Tb* 
apparent  incongruity  of  this  and  some  other  accounts  may 
easily  be  removed:  those  who  trace  the  Saturnalia  to  «  pe- 
riod antecedent  to  the  building  of  the  city,  can  only  mir&a 
that  the  worship  of  Saturnus  was  very  antient  in  Italy, 
while  those  who  assign  a  later  date  to  the  iiutitutaoa  mmt 
be  understood  to  refer  to  tbe  introduction  of  the  wondup 
into  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  althoi^h  f^tirals  in  honoar 
of  Saturnus  may  have  been  celebrated  at  bis  altar  in  liv 
Roman  Forum  previous  to  4^7  b.c,  _\ei  thts  n  Liu.ar  aw 
periodical  celebration  of  tbe  Saturnalia  may  not  nave  b«<c. 
established  before  this  time,  when  a  temple  was  dedtcatei: 
to  the  god  in  the  clime  teading  from  tbe  Forom  to  the 
Capitol.  After  tbte  thne  the  &tumalia  were  eelebiald 
regularly  every  year,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the  wbolt 
of  which  month  was  sacred  to  Saturnus ;  but  after  J .  Lai.-x: 
had  added  two  days  to  this  month,  the  celebration  began 
the  17th  (Macrob.,  S<it.,  i.  Id),  and  tbe  people,  being  loei 
of  such  merry-makings,  continued  the  festivitiea  tmtilths 
nineteenth,  and  even  longer.  This  bowwer  waa  not  tAkk- 
novation  produced  by  tbe  alteration  of  the  ealeiidair,  fbr  fcef 
before  that  event  the  Romans  had  been  in  the  hib.t  - 
making  many  holidays  (generally  seven)  at  tbe  se.i^un  of  il* 
Saturnalia,  though  it  wa.s  known  that  the  festival  of  Satui: 
Itself  did  not  la&t  more  than  one  day.  Augustus  at  1« 
sanctioned  tbe  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia  during  thnr 
days,  and  Caligula  and  Claudius  ioeraased  the  numbert> 
five  days.  (Iliienh.»  Sal,  i  10;  Sueton.,  Ciili^.,  1 7 ;  Dm 
Cum.,  liz.,  p.  fM.) 
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Tb*  8«tttnia]»  wu  i  Inrmt  totivnf,  md  wn  held,  as  I 

'e  have  seen,  at  a  time  when  all  apriruUi  ;  il  labours  wero 
ver,  ainl  as  at  such  a  si  asou  every  husbuiidinan  would  na- 
irully  [^ive  himself  and  his  servants  a  holiday,  and  olTer 
in  prayers  to  the  god  w^hose  especial  protection  he  foiicited, 
3  tbc>  Saturnalia  wen  mtimal  festivals  instituted  with  the 
erne  ott^eot.  It  «m  fenerailjr  beUevett  that  diwinK  the 
olileii  en  of  the  rdgn  of  fletoratif  there  wen  no  elaves, 
nd  the  Sat\irr>ahaweru  intended  to  restore  that  happy  state 
f  things  for  a  sliort  time,  bygi\  it)j{  to  sL-rvants  and  slaves  a 
iniplote  lioliday.  Tht-y  Wiire  on  this  occasion  allowed  to 
ppear  in  the  dre»»  of  free  citixens  (Dion  Casa^  Ix.,  p.  779). 
neve  mited  upon  at  their  feasts  by  their  masters^  wen  free 
rwn  vnan  kind  of  eenricer  and  eoiioyed  the  nmt  petllKt 
rMdon  or  epeedi.  Kven  erininab  wen  aomethaei  mcond 
J  freedom,  and  then  dedirnted  their  chains  to  Saturnus. 
tiu  whole  season  was  one  of  universul  rejoicing  for  all  the 
eople  of  Rome,  atid  the  city  res-junded  with  the  shouts, 
0,  Seturnalia  I  lo,  bona  Saturnalia  !*  Everybodv  mte  and 
rank  plentiiUly,  and  invited  or  viiitod  hi*  frienot  and  n- 
itiom.  It  wtt  alao citfloaiaiy  for  penons  to  make  presents 
>  one  enother  on  this  oeeasion  (Sen'ec.,  Epitt,  18  ;  Sueton., 
'uif ,  73),  and  clients  presented  their  patrons  with  wax- 
mdles.  (Macrob.,  Sai.,  i.  7  ;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.^  iv., 
.  1 9,  Bipont.)  Children  generally  received  liltlc  figures, 
'hicb  were  called  oscilla,  or  sigilla,  from  which  the  last  da; 
f  the  Saturnalia  derived  the  name  *  sigillaria.'  DoriQg 
his  festival  all  btttiiMH,  privale  aa  vdl  as  pubUc»  was  *ns* 
ended ;  no  war  was  eomoeneed,  no  hattle  was  fought;  and 

0  punishment  was  inflicted  on  ofTender:;.  (Macrob., 

10.)  The  persons  who  offered  iacrifices  to  Saturn  had 
iietr  heads  uncovered.  j 

The  Greelii  wrilera,  when  speaking  of  the  Roman  Satur- 
alta,  generally  call  the  feast  *  Kronia,' as  they  considered 
^  two  fosUvals,  as  well  as  the  deities  in  whoee  honour  they 
len  held,  Satiiraoe  and  Kronoi,  aa  identical.  (Comp. 
Iiitttnann,  Mylhologus.  ii.,  p.  ftc.;  HattttDg; IK*  Jw* 
S^iofi  tifT  Romer,  ii,,  p.  124.  &.c.) 

SATURNUS,  one  of  the  principal  divinities  of  the 
Qtient  Italians,  was  considered  to  be  tho  piuiuetor  of 
ipriealtuw  and  of  all  eivilixation  arising  from  it,  whence 
m  is  genenOj  fepreeented  with  a  siekle  in  his  hand.  His 
ante  probably  contains  the  same  element  as  the  verb  mto 
-  II,  V. fii'iico  he  was  considered  a-;  the  protecting  divinity 

1  all  ilia:  was  Mwn  and  planted,  and  as  the  giver  of  plenty, 
be  Italian  Jci(end!i  represented  him  as  having  come  from 
broad  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  in  tho  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom 
•  was  hospitably  received.  Notwithstanding;;  this,  Saturnus 
'aaalwaya  considered  as  the  Arsi  king  of  thoAborinoes, 
robably  beeause  aerieultvn  and  dvllintion  in  Ital^  dated 
i>nj  his  reign.  (Virg.,  Aen.,  viii.  319;  Aurel.  Vict.,  i>e 
>r/>,  Gmt.  Rom.,  c.  1,  &c.)  He  was  said  to  have  esta- 
lishcd  a  noitlement  on  llie  Capitoline  Hill,  which  from  this 
ircumstance  was  catted  the  Saturnian  Hill,  and  the  settle- 
lent  itself,  Sutumia.  He  now  began  to  teach  the  Italians 
lie  art  irf  cultiratinf  the  fields,  and  led  them  btm  their 
kvage  state  to  the  peeceflol  oeeupations  of  dvlBsod  life, 
)  that  the  whole  land  of  Italy  was  called,  after  him,  Sa* 
irnui.  or  the  land  of  fruit.  In  agriculture  ho  is  said  to 
avo  taught  his  subjects  the  use  of  manure  (slercus),  from 
'hich  he  derived  thesurnaruesof  Stercutus,  Sterciiinus,  and 
terceniuj.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.  7.)  His  rule  was  so  just  and 
uld,  that  the  age  in  whioh  he  nigned  was  afterwatds  de- 
nibed  as  the  golden  tge  of  Italy.  Hie  wifo,  called  Ops, 
•^■i  in  aftertiracs  w,  vhtpped  as  the  goddess  of  plenty, 
ifter  the  death  ol  Saiurnus,  or  rather  after  his  disappcar- 
nce  from  the  world,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  an 
Itar  was  erected  to  him  on  the  spot  which  was  afterwards 
ailed  the  Forum,  and  a  temple  near  the  foot  of  the  Capi to- 
ne. Concerning  bis  wocabip  at  Romo^  see  Satvrnaiia. 

Tho  Greek  writers  and  the  later  Romans,  who  wen  fond 
r  identifying  the  deities  of  the  two  nations,  by  wliich  they 
roduced  itreat  confusion  in  the  mythology  of  Italy,  con- 
dercd  Salurnus  and  Kronos  as  the  same  divinities.  This 
pinion  hail  been  maintained  with  strong  arguments  by  Butt- 
lann,  Mythologut,  iu,  28,  &e. ;  but  Hartung,  in  bis  Die 
\€Ug.  der  ii<  pi,  123.  more  justly  consMen  the  two 
iTinities  as  quite  distinct,  and  Saturnos  as  an  antient  na- 
onal  divinity  of  the  Tiulians. 

S.4TYR  (featyrus.  Xarvpo^  is  the  name  by  which  the 
titietits  designated  a  class  of  rustic  deities,  or  Dionysii. 
ike  the  Panes  and  Fauni,  they  wen  a  kind  of  tatermediate 
sings  batWMBiMn  nnd  aniinli^  tod  111*  ftaturea  wbieh 


they  had  in  common  with  the  latter  wwe  chiefly  dnived 

fr;)in  goats.  Tliey  seem  originally  lo  have  been  a  sort  of 
rustic  or  sylvan  g'xls,  who  wore  worshipped  in  some  parts  of 
Peloponnesus.  In  the  earlier  works  of  aniieiit  art  they 
are  represented  with  rather  long  and  poiute«l  earn,  bald- 
iieaded,  and  with  little  protuberances  like  horns  beUad 
their  eaca.  SonMinMe  their  dgiwt  a^ioached  still  nearer 
to  tbeanimal  form,  as  they  wen  represented  with  goats' feet 
and  horns.  During  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art  the  hu- 
man form  is  entire,  and  the  animal  character  is  expressed 
by  u  little  tail  at  tlie  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  by  a  consi* 
derable  d^ree  of  sensuality  in  the  features  and  attitudes. 
SatyTs  wen  the  constant  companions  of  Bacchus,  and  in 
BaMbio  nroeesdoBs  thegr  alwaya  amear  dancings  witk  cyn- 
hals  or  Itntes  in  their  hands.  In  the  Greeit  dnms  the 
chorus  at  the  Bacchic  festivals  originally  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  satellites  of  Bacchus,  that  is,  of  satyrs,  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  Anon  not  only  invented  the  tragic 
dithyramb,  but  introduced  satyrs,  whence,  according  to  some 
aeooants,  the  name  tngedy,  or  goal*'  so^g,  arose.  But  the 
chorus  of  the  Attb  tn^y,  in  tlM  eoina*  of  tiin*.gndiially 
lost  its  satyrie  chaneter,  and  a  distinct  satyrie  drama  was 
developed,  which  is  described  by  the  aniients  as  i\  T  'a  .  ftil 
tragedy.  The  complete  sepiiration  of  this  salyi.i;  dr.Uiiu 
from  tragedy  is  ascribed  ;  i  rr.  t  .rms  of  Phlius. 

(Miiller,  Archaoiog.  der  Kunst,  jp.  615,  &c. ;  H.  C.  A. 
Eichstiidt,  De  Dramaie  Urtecorum  Comico-Satyrieo,  Up*,* 
1793;  and  above  all.  Cuanbon,  Dt^Satyrka  Gnnonm 
Aen  9t  Mamanofum  8otini.y 

SATYRIC  DRAMA.  [EowptDi*.] 

SAUERLAND.  [Germany.] 

SAULIEU.    [LYtk  d'Or.] 

SAUMAISE.  [S.^LMASivs.] 

SAUMUR,  a  town  iu  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maine  et  lioin,  on  the  Loire ;  182  miles  from  Paris  faf  Or- 
16aos  and  Tonrs,  40  flon  Toon,  and  29  from  Ai^n,  th* 

capital  of  the  department.  Saumur  is  not  noticed  in  history 
before  the  eiErhtn  century.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  be- 
longed to  l!u  l  uunt  of  Blois,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Foul(^ues  or  1- 1  U.  Nera,  duke  of  Anjou.  In  the  reign  of 
Henn  III.  ii  \va^  [ilace<l,  as  security  for  aoBe enga^BUentf 
in  the  hands  of  Henri  IV.,  who  appoioted  Da  Flim*  Mor- 
nay  governor.  ITttder  the  can  of  tins  eminent  man,  it  rose 
to  great  prosperity ;  the  Huguenots  from  all  parts  came  to 
settle  here  ;  an  acadeinv  was  instituted,  and  commerce  and 
the  arts  flourished.  But  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  rained  the  town :  the  population  diminished  from 
25,000  to  a  fourth  of  that  number ;  and  it  has  with  diffieulQr 
reeovend  so  for  as  to  nambor,  in  1831*  9977  for  the  town, 
or  10,652  for  the  whole  eommane;  and  in  1838.  I1.92S  for 
the  cotninui.e.  Saumur  was  tnken  in  June,  1793  by  the 
Vendeaiiij,  Lai  they  were  forcdl,  alter  a  few  <[a}»,  to  eva- 
cuate it.  Tlic  town  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  tin  L^iiru, 
which  here  (lows  in  a  divided  channel,  forming  a  number  of 
small  islands  opposite  thelOWn.  The  suburb  of  LaCioiX 
Verte.  thnmgh  which  the  ned  ftom  Touia  to  Angan  peiisa, 
is  on  die  noirth  bank  of  the  river,  and  la  united  to  Ih*  town 
by  a  suci  r  s  icn  of  bridges,  of"  which  that  nearest  Saumur  is 
a  noble  suuciure  nearly  900  feet  long,  with  twelve  arches. 
The  river  Thoue  flows  near  the  town  on  the  south-west  fcide, 
and  joins  the  Loire  a  short  distance  below.  Saumur  is  ill 
laid  out,  but  the  bouses  are  pretty  good  and  built  of  stoneu 
and  a  considerable  nomberof  them  may  b«  called  handson*; 
the  new  quarter  of  the  town  pnaenta  a  Bne  appearane*. 
There  is  n  nr  i  ciuav  ?.1nng  the  bank  of  the  river.  Among 
the  pubhc  buil.ltiiiis  aic  the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  an  antient 
structure  with  a  modern  portal  and  a  steeple  remark  il  lc  fi.r 
the  boldness  of  its  architecture ;  the  church  of  Notre- Dame- 
des-Ardilli£res ;  the  town-ball,  a  Gothic  buildilf ;  theailr 
tient  eaatle,  long  used  as  a  sUte  prison,  and  now  oonwied 
as  an  arsenal ;  the  theatre,  elevated  on  arehM  which  ineloee 
a  market-house,  and  hands<  m  ■  within  ;  a  fine  range  of 
cavalry  barracks,  with  two  ridaiti-huuies  ;  la e  abbey  of  St. 
Flurent ;  and  the  house  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbot, 
restored  by  Napoleon.  There  are  altogether  in  the  town 
five  bridges,  four  churches,  two  nunneries,  a  fouDdliog  and 
two  other  hoepitalr^  a  high  school,  a  cavalry  aehool,  a  puUio 
library,  aiheatn,  handsome  public  baths,  and  a  prison. 

Tht  ;( ;TTivTncn  manufacture  beads  and  other  small  orna 
mental  wares  in  glass  and  enamel,  and  some  copper  and 
iron  utensils:    there  are  rope-walks,  tan-yards,  curriers' 
•hops,  and  a  refiniog-boose  for  saltpetre.  The  glass  and 
•nanal  works  glf*  *iii|itoyeBt  to  MO  penvn  of  Iwlli 
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Mid  of  all  agM.  Trade  w  carried  uti  in  corn,  pulse, 
whit*  witMa  of  good  repute,  brandy,  vinegar,  hemp,  tlax, 
mmI  plQiDS :  there  are  four  tolerably  large  fairs  in  the  year. 
Sandstone,  which  does  well  fur  building;,  is  quarriad  ia  the 
neighbourhood:  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  down  the 
I^ire  to  Nantcb. 

SauBur  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Saumurais,  a  sub- 
iaUim  of  Aiqoa.  It  «••  the  birth-plaeo  of  Madano  Da- 


8ATTNDBRSON.  DR.  NICHOLAS,  an  English  scholar, 
particularly  distinguished  hf  the  extent  of  his  acquiivoHmtt 
in  classical  Icarnini;  and  mathematics^  under  tb«  HuAwt' 

laqcous  circum-t'.iiicL-  uf  huving  beoome  Mind  from  the 
sniall-pox  at  the  ivj,!'  uf  twelve  months. 

He  was  burn  iii  n,8'2,  at  Thurleston  in  Yorkshire,  where 
bis  father  held  an  appointment  in  the  Excise ;  and  at  an 
earlv  age  he  attended  the  ftee-school  at  Penniston,  where 
he  was  (auglit  the  rudimenU  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. Ii  u  not  stated  by  what  means  the  youth  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  letters  or  numbers;  and  pro- 
bably the  first  instruction  which  be  received  in  literature 
and  Mknoi  was  oonvoyad  to  hia  nind  by  oial  ioAwnation 
only. 

Tfae  oidar  Saimdanon  appoara  to  have  very  eoon  obaerred 
the  predilection  of  his  son  for  mathematics  subjeota,  and  | 
though  burthencd  with  the  duties  of  his  appointment  and 

the  ('uie»  aituiuling  a  nunioruus  family,  he  laboured  dili- 
gently to  make  him  acquainted  with  ail  the  science  which 
It  was  in  his  power  to  communicate.  This  consisted  merely 
of  the  firtt  element*  of  numl>ert ;  and  low  as  these  may  be 
in  the  wale  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  readily  eoneeived  that 
tba  anxious  parent  must  have  had  an  arduous  task  to 
perform  in  fiKiblin^  a  puytil  bereaved  of  sight  to  understand 
the  combinations  Nvhicii  i  lU.  i  rvt-ninto  the  rules  of  common 
arithmetic.  Tbo  benuvoli'iico  of  Mr,  Richard  West  of 
IJnderbank  and  Ur.  NettleUin  came  however  in  furtherance 
of  th*  fittbec's  eSbrU;  and  thaw  gantlemen  perceiving  the 
ramarkabla  talont  of  the  youth,  then  about  IB  yean  of  a^e, 
zealously  exerted  themselves  to  communicate  to  him  in- 
struction in  alpebra  and  geometry.  By  the  kindness  of  his 
friends,  young  Saunderson  was  uNo  enulUil  lo  soctid  suino 
time  in  the  (irosecutiun  of  his  ktudic-^  at  an  acauemy  near 
Sheffield.  From  this  time  his  progres^i  became  rapid.  By 
the  help  of  a  retentive  memory  be  succeeded  in  resolving 
the  questiooa  ua uallv  given  at  exereiies  in  elementary  works, 
and  by  the  power  of  his  genius  he  discovered  mcthads  of  in- 
vestigatint;  proposition*  of  considerable  intricacy.  His  ap- 
plication lo  niatlieinatics  did  not  however  prevunl  luiu  Croiu 
:uiitinuinR  to  cultivate  the  studv  of  classical  liierature;  and 
it  U  suteo  that,  besides  niakilg  Umseir  familiar  with  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Uoraoe»  be  becaaaa  enabled  to  understand  the 
warka  of  Euelid,  Arohiroedes.  and  Diopbantiu,  wjwn  read 
to  him  in  the  orii^inal  Greek. 

Mr.  Saundcrson  having  decided  un  making  an  effort  to 
establibb  himi>eir  at  CiunbnJ^e  as  a  leaclier.  went  to  that 
university  in  I7U7.  He  resided  in  Christ's  College,  and  im- 
BMdiataly  commenced  a  series  of  lecture*  on  tlie  Universal 
AiillHMAi^  tba  Optiea*  and  the  Principia  of  Newtoit.  At 
iUt  Itiaab  Mr.  Wbiston.  the  Loeaaian  profbiaor  of  matbe- 

■MtiOik  aras  en^jaged  ;ti  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  same 
aubjeet*;  and  il  is  honourable  to  the  beiievuleiue  uf'  this 
gentleman,  that  he  readily  consented,  at  the  request  uf  the 
friends  of  the  blind  youth,  that  ihe  latter  should  labour  in 
the  same  fleld.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  uhicb 
Saunderson  tMiaht»  and  hi*  giaat  takmts,  procured  for  bin 
many  pupils,  ana  were  the  means  of  bringing  hnn  into  a 

correspondence  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  an  I  tu  an  intimacy 
with  the  other  grtat  niaihematicians  of  that  time.  When 
Whutor.  was  removed  from  his  chair,  in  I'll,  queen  Anne, 
at  the  reeommendatiun  of  Sir  Isaac,  was  induced  to  confer 
on  Mr.  Saundanon  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  order  that  be 
night  becoroa  qnaliftad  to  hold  the  place  which  bad  become 
vaeant  by  the  latiremant  of  hia  friend.  Saunderson,  on 
being  appointed,  pronounced  an  inaugural  discourse  in  Latin, 
and  [mill  that  time  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  profes- 
sional duties.  In  1723  he  married  a  daughter  of  tlte  Rev. 
Mr.  Dickons^  rector  of  Cox  worth;  and  in  1728,  when  the 
king^  Georfe  U»  vLiitcd  the  univetailj,  ho  va%  by  the 
xayd  autbori^,  made  Dootor  in  Laws. 

Dr.  Saunderson  continued  to  enjoy  good  health  till  near 
the  eid  of  his  l;fe.    lie  died  on  the  19th  April,  1  7^0. 

This  exttaordinary  man  coiupoaed,  in  writing,  for  the  uio 
«(  hia  pupiUib  aatand  loetiuaa  on  diflbront  n^lMia  in  aa> 


tural  philosophy, but  tliey  were  never  prepared,  nor  perbspi 
intended  for  publication.  A  valuable  treatise  which  be  bsd 
composed  on  tbo  element*  of  algebra,  appeared  at  Cub* 
bridge  in  1740,  in  two  voU.  4to.;  and  another  on  fluxion*  ia 
Nvo ,  including  a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  Nowtoa'i 
"  Piincipir  '  came  out  in  the  year  17jS. 

In  Older  to  jierfurm  aiu'unetical  computations,  Saunder- 
son uscil  a  ^lJl.:ue  board  divided  by  lines  at  one-tenth  of  aa 
inch  asunder,  and  parallel  to  the  sides,  into  many  smsli 
squares,  each  of  which  was  pierced  with  nine  boles  in  three 

GraUel  rows.  Small  pina  ware  placed  by  the  hand  m  tbcee 
laa,aDd  thoTalueof  a  digitwas  indieated  by  the  particular 
bole,  in  each  sijuure,  in  w  hich  the  pin  was  placed.  A  pin  with 
a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  hole  denoted  zero,  and  one 
w  ith  a  small  head  in  the  same  hole  indicated  unity.  A  lai^e- 
headed  pin  in  the  centre,  with  a  small-headed  pin  in  tb* 
first  hole  of  the  first  fow,  expressed  the  number  S ;  a  larg»- 
headed  pin  in  the  centre,  with  a  small-beaded  pin  in  ib« 
second  bole  of  the  first  row.  expressed  the  number  3 ;  and 
soon.  The  process  is  described  in  the  flr^t  \iilume  uf  the 
'Elements  of  .VIgebra,'  and  it  is  evident  thai  by  such  meaiu 
any  number  may  be  easily  expressed,  and  any  anthmetical 
operation  performed.  He  used  the  same  machine  fur  re- 
presenting geometrical  diagrams;  the  pins  being  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  fi^guia^  and  aonooeiad  by  tbioada  wbi^ 
indicated  the  lines. 

His  ideas  of  the  forms  wliich  [)lane  or  solitl  figures  w,  1 
assume  when  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  in  a  eu  pu»it.o[>. 
were  remarkably  correct  and  distinct;  and  we  are  inA>ra>ed 
by  Dr.  Rcid  {Inqturv  into  tlu  Human  Mind,  cb.  6i,  that  bs 
understood  tbe  rules  of  perspective  and  tbepngeeliooa  ef  the 
sphere.  But  the  mental  process  by  which  be  acquired  this 
kind  uf  information  was  probably  peculiar  to  himself:  for 
Dr.  Reid  states  that  once  in  conversation  Saunderson  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  found  great  difficulty  in  uoiier- 
standiug  Dr.  H alley's  demonstration,  that  the  angle  made 
by  two  circles  of  the  sphere  waa  equal  to  tbo  an^  nade 
by  their  projeetiona  on  a  pbin^  adding  tbalvlMa  bee«»' 
sidered  tbe  prapasition  ia  nia  own  way  ho  baanaa  awars  of 
its  truth. 

Dr.  SanT.di.rson  possessed  in  a  high  de;^rce  tbe  senses  of 
feeling  and  liearing.  It  is  said  that  be  could  distingaikk 
true  from  counterfeit  roidaia  by  the  difforant  dr 

grees  of  their  smooibnasa ;  and  on  one  ooaaaion,  when  seas 
studenta  were  taking  the  aun's  altitude  in  the  garden  of 
Christ's  College,  he  could  tell, by  some  effect  of  ihe  air  Ujt  n 
his  person,  when  very  light  clouds  were  passuii;  over  la* 
disk  of  the  luminary.  When  he  entered  a  room,  he  couid 
judge  of  its  magnitude  and  of  his  distance  from  tbe  walk 
by  tbe  sound  of  his  foot8te|ic.  In  hia  youth  he  bad  leaned 
to  play  on  tbe  flute ;  and  it  is  said  that  ha  suceeodod  so  osB 
aa  to  give  room  to  suppose  that  if  ho  had  appliod  bimaalf  Is 
music,  he  might  ba«o  exeoUod  inittOBBgwtai' 
in  mathematics. 

Saunderson  is  ile^cribed  as  having  been  cxt 
tionaic.  Ho  was  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  tlie  im* 
portance  of  truth,  but  be  too  often  expressed  hia  aottlimms 
with  a  freedom  which  oauaed  bim  to  have  aaqy  MamiM 
It  may  be  said  that  he  was  better  qnalifled  to  Inspire  aim* 
ration  than  to  make  or  presenc  friends.  lie  is  accused 
moreover  of  having  been  decidedly  a  sceptic  lu  matters  rt»a- 
cernirig  religion. 

SAURAT,  a  town  in  France,  in  tbe  department  d 
Aridge,  not  far  from  Tarascon.  The  inhabitants,  whs^  ia 
1831,  aaonnted  to  26i9  Cor  tb*  town,  or  SQU  for  the  com- 
mune^ are  engaged  in  the  manulbclure  of  wrougbt-iroa. 
into  which  the  ore  is  immediately  converted.  Ciiarcnal  j 
the  fuel  exclusively  employed.  The  ore  is  obiaii)t:d  m  \Lt 
neighbourhood.   There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year. 

SAURIANS  (tttipoe,  or  oaipa,  a  liiaid),  the  term 
which  tbe  great  fiunilyof  Lisards  is  genciaily  deeiguUea, 
Tbe  animal  fiNrma  ommo  atrictly  included  under  it  are  tbow 
comprised  under  the  genus  Laetrta  of  Lin  Dams  (aflw 
deducting  the  Crocodilians  and  the  SalaOMadonX  Wld 
the  genus  Draco  of  the  same  author. 

To  these,  Cuvier  obacrves,  the  family  AngltiM  might  cvcs 
be  joined,  because  their  oateokigy,  espeeiaUy  that  of  tk 
head,  resomblo*  tbo  osaaooa  atroelure  ^  many  of  ih* 
Lisards. 

In  the  large  acceptation  of  tbe  terra  Saurians.  the  Pter> 
dactyles,  Enaliosaurians,  and  Crocodilo  uro  included. 

Tbe  seneral  arrangement  of  tbut  uniiur  will  bo  fud 
tmdar  tea  artiala  RnrtiLW. 
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OmoAmsAnoif. 

Skeleton. — If  we  take  the  living  forms  collected  under  the 
jnera  of  Linnaeua  above  mentioned,  after  eliminuting  from 
M  genus  Laceria  the  groups  abov*  exoopted,  we  shall  Qud 
iBt  all  tb«  aoinudt  have  a  aimikr  itruciure  of  the  akull.  of 
10  tbouldor'blade,  and  of  the  Off  hyntdea,  or  that  they 
(hibii  but  slight  variations  in  the  composition  niid  prupur- 
on  of  the  pan*,  whiUt  they  differ  considerably  fmra  the 
r.icodiles  and  Tortoises,  and  8till  more  i'loin  the  S.ilaiuan- 
crs,  m  Cuvier,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  lia&  observed. 

Skull. — Cuvier  remarks  that  the  common  characters  of 
lie  family,  relottToty  to  ibo  oatookigf  of  tbo  faoad,  oonaiftt 
rincipally  of  the  felfoving  point*  t— 

1.  The  four  ordinary  orcijiiial  bones  form  the  rin^  which 
irround«  the  encephalon  backwardi>.  The  lateral  occipital 

not  divided  iniu  tvto,  as  in  the  Tortoii>eK.  In  front  uf 
ic  ucctpiial  booea  are  placed  the  aphenoid  below,  and 
ic  o*  petrotum  ktonlljf :  tbo  iwriotal  eovon  tho  whole 
ke  oreot 

2.  The  ipbonoid  bono  w  risible  throughout  its  inferior 

irface  ;  the  pterygoYdian!;,  funning;  a  xuuplc  ri»titiiniutiun 
'  the  palatine  boneit,  are  prolonged  tu  the  luteroal  boidur 
r  the  tympanic  caviiies  (caisses),  not  touching  the  hphe- 
sUd,  except  upon  a  laierai  tuberosity  uf  that  bone,  and  not 
nttinK  together. 

3.  1^  sphenoid  it  prolonged  forwards  into  •  cartilagi- 
OttO  stem  upon  whiebtheinterorbitary  partitkM  ioolevated; 

id  in  tlu^  kist,  vatiiniii  points  uf  atsi&cationo  abovtbooi^ 
lives,  which  belaiii^  to  the  fihni  Jid  bone. 

4.  The  bone  analogous  to  the  on  jyetro-stun,  which  is  not 
iddeti  by  the  tympanic  caMty,  is  extended  oulwaida,  and 
■rms,  between  the  kpuunuid  and  the  occipital  bono^  tho 
hole  of  Iho  poolorior  laMral  wall  of  tbo  oroniuia. 

5.  Tbo  anterior  kleraVwatl  of  the  eranium.  fW>Ri  the  o$ 
•;lrasum  to  the  iiiterorbilaiy  puilitiyii, is  incmbranuus,  and 
Villains  only  on  each  side  a  bone  of  vanoiib  conliguraUoo 
-cordtog  to  tbo  opooioa,  tho  tompocol  «te  aad  tbo  otbiioiy 
(a. 

6.  An  osseoiu  stem  rises  from  the  upper  bordor  of  tlie 
tarygoidtan,  where  it  is  nrtieulatod  in  »  (baaet  op  to  the 
iteral  or  parietal  border,  wheroitia  attaebed  by  a  liganent. 

jine  aiiuiomisis,*  .sa\-»  Cuvier,  have  iliouuhi  that  they 
lu  111  It  the  aimtugue  of  tiie  temporal  uiu,  but  ii  does  not 
ilfil  the  functions  of  that  process;  olherii'l'  have  named  it 
tmi.<uiie,  without  even  a  perceptible  motive,  however  dis- 
till, fur  such  a  determination.    Uuc  cLinaot  even  say  that 

is  pruporly  eompriaod  tn  tbo  wall  of  the  onmaoi,»iM  this 
all  Las  also  aomotimes  in  the  tbteknuH  of  ita  roenbranea 

point  of  o-siHralion  which  represents  the  irno  tt-nipoiMl 
fa.  Cuvier  then  states  that  he  would  call  thu  bunu  Ihu 
ilumella,  lU  fuuction  is  to  sustain  the  vault  of  the 
ranium.  wbii^b  is  not  otherwkw  aupported  in  front,  because 
M  orbital  ata,  the  tempond  flln,  mm  tho  ethnmd  bono  oio 
t  great  port  membranous. 

7.  The  lateral  occipital  bono  has  a  part  projecting  out- 
nid*,  to  whitli  are  united  by  their  cxiremiiies  the  inas- 
lidMU,  which  i«  very  much  reduced,  and  the  teoipoml 
ones:  lo  this  common  reunion  of  the  three  bones  is sus- 
ended  the  tympanic  bone,  which  descends  vertically  to 
»rve  as  a  pedicle  lo  the  lower  jaw.  Iltja  bone,  roost  fre- 
uently,  is  not  attached,  except  to  tho  anterior  edge  of  the 
/mpanum ;  and  the  rest  of  the  contour  of  that  membrane, 
i  well  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tyn  i  u  :<  cavity,  it  coi^ 
ia^inoua  or  even  only  simply  membraucus. 

The  Eustachian  tube  is  only  a  wide  communication  of 
10  tympanic  catrity  to  the  poetiBrior  part  of  the  mouth,  be- 
iroon  tbo  oztramitj  of  the  pterygoiaUn  and  tbo  spbonoYd. 
n  the  recent  animal  ii  answers  lo  that  part  of  the  inside  of 
ie  mouth  near  the  articulation  of  the  jaws,  and  the  com- 
lunu  utujii  M  ,-otnetimes  -u  i  in  ti  it  the  ossiculum  uudt- 
i«  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  mnuth  ur  in  tbo  piuirj  nx.  The 
avity  of  the  vestibule  is  fornsed  in  eommon  by  the  or  petro- 
iin.  the  loieral  oeaipitol.  and  tho  Mporior  oeeipital.  The 
tofHru  ovmIm^  vbflie  dw  omwhAmi  WMijffiff  i«  attached,  is 
ram  moo  to  tho  ot  petro$um  and  the  external  occipital. 
Jnder  it  is  a  wider  aperture,  pierced  in  the  lateral  occipital 

iin-<iul\,  ui.d  at  liie  Ivutioni  i>f  wliich  are  two  holes,  one 
[lienor,  which  t^ues  into  the  cruaiuiu,  and  otM  posterior, 

hikh  is  tho  /etuttra  rottmda,  and  leads  intoafiMMtOf  the 
•atihoior  enilj*  which  represents  the  cochietu 
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8.  The  transversL!  bnnc  unites  the  plcrjcoTdian 
the  ju^al  anJ  iho  iiiaxiUaiy,  as  iu  the  crordilile. 

9.  The  i/aliiiine  bonos  have  no  palatine  laminae,  or.  at 
least,  these  lamina3  are  not  sufficiently  extended  to  unite; 
and  the  posterior  bony  nostrils  are  great  holes  in  the  antoriof 
part  of  the  vault  of  the  palate,  betweon  thetnaxiUarjr  boQoi» 
the  vomers,  and  the  palatine  bones. 

10.  The  extremities  of  ilie  external  bony  nostrils  are 
nU\ays  separated  in  the  skeleton  by  an  internasal  apo* 
physis  of  Iho  intermtxQkry  and  Kniietimoaof  tbo  muillory 
bone. 

For  the  rest,  the  division  of  the  frontal  bone  into  the 
principal,  tho  anterior,  and  the  ixwterior,  and  the  othor 
osleological  droumstances,  are  as  in  the  tortoises  and  cro- 
codiles. 

-This  constitution  of  the  cranium  uf  the  Saurians,  adds 
Cuvier,  which  will  also  servo  to  explain  that  of  birds, 
reauires  to  be  discu«.sed  and  proverb ;  and  he,  accordingly 
adureaaes  himself  to  the  task. 

He  observes  that  tbero  is  no  difficulty  with  nfsrd  to  tho 
occipital  bones,  which  are  four  in  number,  as  in  the  croco- 
diles and  mamnial!..  The  principal  frontal  und  the  parietal 
bones  may  be  dt^iuouktraicd  to  hti  what  they  are  by  the 
same  arguments  as  hold  good  in  the  crocodile  and  in  the 
tortoise.  Theae  arguments  are  also  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  frontal  bones,  lo  the  lachrymal 
bons^  to  the  maxiUaries,  and  the  intermaxillaries.  It  is 
then,  as  usual,  in  the  reRion  of  the  temples  and  of  tlte  ear 
that  some  ditllcu!iic>>  remain  ;  but  these  are  easily  disposed 
of  when  we  consider  each  ui  the  pi^<.us  which  cuiupose  it  in 
tlie  genera,  which  offer  tangible  analogies  with  the  croco- 
diles and  tortoises.  Thus,  the  nature  of  the  o*  jtetnmm  is 
determined,  as  in  the  crocodile  and  in  the  tortoiao,  bv  too 
part  which  it  takes  in  the  constitution  of  tho  internal  ear 
and  especially  of  the  vestibular  eavity,  as  well  as  by  the 
notch  for  tht^  exit  of  tiie  nerve  ttf  the  fifth  jiair. 

The  tympanic  bone  is  nearly  always  reduced  to  a  pris- 
matic form,  dues  not  ronsolidate  (no  s'engrdne  point)  with 
the  other  bones  to  form  a  part  of  the  solid  eovolopo  of  tho 
head,  and  sncnis  in  the  skeleton  to  be  nothing  but  0  podiele 
for  the  lower  jaw.  But  besides  that  tho  tympanum  is 
always  attacned  to  it.  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  in 
(he  >lragon  fur  instance,  in  the  form  uf  a  drum,  more 
iiolh  A'  and  with  edges  more  rcllcctc<l  (revenans  en 
avant)  than  in  the  tortoises  themselves,  having  behind,  us 
in  the  tortoises,  a  notch  for  the  ossiculum  auditut,  Tho 
only  difference  is,  that  its  cavity  dues  not  extend  Into  tho 
maelMdion.  In  the  sdnk  it  is  still  more  wide  and  concave, 
whilst  it  is  less  closed  by  the  edges  than  in  the  dragon. 
The  scink  also  exhibits  a  striking  analogy  wilii  the  toriaiscs, 
inasmuch  as  that  as  'emporal  bone  is  coven^d  by  a  lamina 
of  llie  parietal  bor.e,  Avhn-li  unilcs  with  a  greut  enlargement 
of  the  posterior  frontal,  and  with  tlie  temporal,  placed  and 
Dotebod  as  in  certain  tortoiaea,  but  longer  and  narrower 
Thus,  the  masu>idiao  bono  most  bo  MCQgniaod  as  suoh, 
notwithstanding  its  extremo  smaltnost.  Tbo  eommon 
lizard  has  the  same  covering  on  itio  temporal  bone,  and, 
moreover,  all  the  upper  part  of  its  urbit  is  covered  by  an 
expansion  of  the  anterior  frontal  bone. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  Saurians  is  composed  of  six  bones 
on  each  side,  as  in  the  crocodile  oni  tortoise,  but  rather 
otherwise  disposed,  and  producing  a  general  form  which  is 
somewhat  different;  thus  the  eoronotd  apophyMs  projects 
very  much,  and  is  placed  more  forward;  the  lower  angle 
has  also  a  more  forward  {KiaUiun,  and  thi-  dental  part  is 
shorter  in  proportion. 

The  denial  bone  dues  not  carry  the  teeth  in  alveoli  or 
soekets,  as  in  the  crocodile,  but  they  adhere  to  iU  intenml 
surface.  Its  external  surfsce  is  united  backwards  by  a 
squamous  suture  to  those  of  the  coraplemenlary,  the  sur- 
angular,  and  subangular  jpurtimis.  The  part  of  iln;  internal 
suitace  of  the  dental  Utile,  which  the  opeicuiar  bi^ne  covers 
below  and  behind  the  teeth,  vanes  mucn  in  extent  in  dif- 
ferent subgenera.  The  opercular  bone  is  united  backwards 
to  the  internal  sorfaeo  of  the  complemenury,  the  artienlar» 
and  angular  porUons»  and  often  to  that  of  the  auiaaguhir 
portion. 

The  cutnpleincnt'j-y  portion  forms  alone  the  great  conmoTd 
apophysis.  extend>  or.  the  upper  edge  of  the  jaw  in  fiunt  of 
that  apophysis,  and  descends  backwards  to  the  luieriial  >ur- 
faee,  tthere  it  traverses  the  surangular  to  unite  it»eil  with 
the  articular  portion. 

The  artiottlar  yoctioa  liuniahas  tho  glenoid  (beol^  and  the 
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apophysis,  which  is  behind  it,  for  tho  (liK;astric  muscle,  and  1 
Ins  oft«n  even  a  small  ept)]U)^is  at  the  extremity  of  this 
•popl^rttt;  it  advances  to  the  internal  surfiM^  Hid  wen 
•oneUniM  tiaag  tho  inteior  bordat  to  Ih*  opanukr 
lK>n«. 

Tlic  angular  portion  extends  under  »he  portion  of  the 
lower  border,  wbicb  is  between  iholoww-  hr-pb;  oti  one  hiilo, 
and  the  dental  or  opercular  poition  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
•Iways  that  the  angle  of  the  jaw  entirely  belongs  to  this,  for 
the  opercular  bone  aometimw  eoirtrilMltM  to  faim  it. 

The  surangular  portion  occapi<»  nearly  the  vhoto  «f  th« 
external  sur&cc  of  the  superior  moiety  between  A«  fiiur 
other  bones  which  are  sc-eii  on  this  aspcrt.  It  forms  the 
upper  border  between  the  coronoYd  apophysis  and  the  arti- 
culation. 

For  the  eDtrance  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  there  is  a  great 
opening  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  coronoid  apophysis, 
between  the  complementujr,  the  •lumngnltr,  and  the  arti- 
eular  portions ;  and  for  their  exit  there  ere  bolw  at  the  ex- 

ternal  surface  of  the  dental  bone  and  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  opercular  bone.  The  numbw  and  the  position  of  thesie 
boles  vary  a(xoidin<r  to  the  subgenera  ana  ipaeiMi  The 
lUimngular portion  <;eneraUy  has  two. 

8a^  are  the  general  dispositions,  noticed  by  Cuvier, 
mmmon  to  all  the  Baoiians;  and  he  pcoeeeds  to  point  out 
the  principal  diffiereneet  obeemible  in  the  tubgenw*. 

The  same  dislinirui.shed  zooloi^tiit  loir.irks  tlvat  the  os 
kyo'ides  h&i^omvss  important  in  proportwii  as  we  approach 
the  fishes ;  and  he  observes  that  in  man  it  is  composed  of 
five  parts:  m.  a  body  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  transversal 
ai^;  two  anterior  and  vety  long  homs.  which  proceed  to 
attach  themietToa  to  Um  temporal  hone  below  Ube  nuatut 
aiditoriut,  and  of  whieh  the  upper  part  is  then  eoldeted  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone ;  whilst  the  lower  part,  for  a  long 
time  simply  ligamentous,  has  below,  at  the  point  of  junction 
with  tho  body,  an  osseous  grain  icornu  minus) ;  and  fioaliy. 
two  poeterior  bony  comva  {eomua  majora)  supporting  the 
larynx  by  means  oi  a  ligament  whieh*  attaehaa  to  them  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

The  numerous  variations  which  this  bone  of  the  tongue 
presents  in  tho  class  Mammalia,  depend  on  the  form  of  itn 
body,  on  the  more  or  less  prompt  soldering  which  take's 
place  with  the  posterior  cornua,  and  on  tho  form  and  the 
proportion  of  tho  pieces  of  the  anterior  cornua.  Very  often 
m  the  Ruminants,  the  Selinedee.  and  the  CBtaoaaiug  the 
oody  takes,  in  beeomtn^  soloeved  to  tlw  pesterier  oenraa, 
the  shape  of  a  crescent;  and  it  often  happens  also,  espe- 
cially ill  the  two  first  liunilies,  that  it  produces  anteriorly  a 
more  or  less  loti(i;  apophysis;  but  the  anterior  horns  nro 
always  suspended  to  the  cranium,  and  nearly  without  ex- 
ception to  a  small  apophysis  of  the  oe  petronan  and  ta  the 
nmbbetinnf  partef  tM  tynpaniscavil^^  * 

This  sotpension  dose  not  take  plaee  in  tlioee  Wids  in 
which  the  anterior  horns  run  round  the  back  of  the  cranium 
[Wooni'KC  RERS ;  TiioCHil.iD«].ond  are  only  ihete  atlache<l 
by  muscles  and  cellular  substance. 

The  body  of  the  tongue-bone  is  most  frequently  of  a 
ihomboidal  form.  To  its  posMfipr  pari  is  articulated  or 
soldered  a  slender  unequal  bono  on  which  the  larynx  re- 
poses, and  which  singly  representa  the  two  posterbr  eomua; 
and  to  its  anterior  part  another  }n  ;n  ,  somci'mes  double, 
which  penetrates  mto  the  tongue,  and  which  Cuvier  names 
the  lingual  bone.  Tho atttanor  homa  consist gananUy  of 
only  two  pieces. 

Cuvier  then  refers  to  a  prior  part  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  the  Biinnuei^  of  tlw  et  j^ioid^«in  the  «ro> 
eodile,  and  the  Tsriety  or  that  bone  in  different  tortoiiee.  In 
tho  Saurin  i  ,  i;  T  i  s  some  relations  with  that  of  the  birds  ; 
but  lis  couij  ua.Liuii  15  more  complex.  It  generally  consists 
of  a  simple  bo<ly  and  two  ]>airs  of  cornua,  to  which  a  third 
is  sometimes  added.  The  body  always  gives  off  anteriorly  a 
slender  stem,  which  is  prolonged  more  or  less  into  a  carti- 
lage which  penetxales  into  the  tongue.  Tlia  anterior  horns 
are  variously  reflected,  and  the  posterior  boms  diflbrently ' 
d  r  •  !  according;:  to  tlie  species.  With  regard  to  those  of 
tlie  third  pair,  they  exist  but  rarely,  and  sometimes  are 
rather  poaterior  piodnettons  «f  the  body  tluMi  paitiealar 
horns.  - 

'Ciivier  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  diversilies  in  the  dif- 
ferent families*  and  he  remarks  that  the  os  hyoidet  of 
the  Sauriana  continues  with  Utile  change  to  the  ojplutauru 
«M  Onwre  iingidt),  and  the  Jwjatefaew.  Id  tba  two 


former  the  anterior  horn  is  nearly  reduced  to  a  membranous 
state;  but  the  posterior  one  is  wdl  ossifiod.  In  the  Aa- 
phisbnnic  the  second  articulation  of  the  anterior  bom  is  ie> 
dueed  to  a  simple  vaatign*  Xheve  is  aona  in  tho  daifd  ban. 
The  or  %oMm  in  the  true  serpents  is  reduced  to  two  long 
cartilaginous  filaments,  which  only  sustain  forwards,  as  t'lie 
sole  vcstigc  of  ibe  body,  a  spe<-ies  of  membrane,  hardly  dis- 
cernible in  those  which  are  not  very  large. 

The  tet-ih  in  the  true  baunans  are  no(  placed  in  sockets 
nor  are  those  which  are  to  replace  the  teeth  wbicb  are  lost  or 
abed  prodneed  in  the  cavities  of  the  old  teeth;  but  the  gela- 
tinout  genns  ot  the  teeth  adhere  to  the  internal  suiibee  of 
the  dental  hone  without  fiavin;;  an',  1  inv  ]inrtitions  between 
them,  and  sometimes  Wiiiiuul  btiu^i  j,uarded  on  the  iiiltrnil 
8ido  by  a  lamina  of  that  bone:  in  the  latter  case  their  bs>L-- 
are  only  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  the  i:u:ii 
The  base  is  not  divided  into  ro  jts ;  but  when  the  tooth  gr'w-, 
the  same  pbanoBMnoniamanifeaiadaaia  seen  in  liabea.  The 
gelatinons  Docleus  becomes  osstSed;  it  unites  itself  inti- 
mately on  one  side  to  the  bone  of  the  jaw.  whilst  it  contracts 
on  the  other  an  intim«t«  adherence  with  the  tooth  which  :t 
has  exuded;  the  tooth  then  appears  like  a  prominence,  an 
apophysis  of  the  jaw,  only  it  is  covered  with  enamel,  wlulat 
its  base  is  naked  and  puroly  osseous,  and  around  tliia  baae 
are  to  be  seen  atriio  and  little  pocea  by  wbicb  tin  veieeU 
have  penetrated  or  still  penetrate  into  its  internal  eaTity. 
and  which  also  mark  the  spot  where  the  rupture  will  lake 
place  when  this  tooth  must  yield  up  its  phici;.  The  new 
teeth  spring;  not  in  the  cavity  of  the  old  ones,  as  in  the  cro- 
cu<lilo,  but  near  the  internal  .surface  of  their  base,  or  in  cer- 
tain species  in  the  thickness  of  the  boneabovm  or  belov  the 
base  according  to  the  jaw.  In  the  last  caso  wdiicb  ukes 
place,  for  example,  in  the  Jilbiwfori  and  the  Dragons,  it 
forms  fV  r  itself  in  the  bone  a  cavity  wliich  lodges  duriog  a 
certain  time  the  pulpy  nucleus  and  the  crown  which  upco- 
duced  above.  Tbiscavity  opens  by  degrees  to  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  dental  hone.  In  the  other  ca.\e  the  pulpy  nucleus 
is  developed  limply  under  the  gum ;  but  in  pcoportion  as  lU 
Of  own  inccaaiw  in  gnvtb,  it  often  fiiims  a  notdt  in  the 
baae  of  the  neatest  leoth.  where  it  is  pertially  enclosed. 
Then  it  is  tliat  one  might  believe  that  the  new  tooth  is  en- 
closed in  the  old  one,  but  it  is  never  entirely  enveloped  in  it. 
But,  continues  Cuvmr,  in  whatever  nisiniifr  the  iiew  tooth 
comes,  the  time  arrives  when  its  increase  entirely  pushes 
out  the  old  tooth.  producin<;  an  its  caatfied  baae  a  species  <i 
naeroiisi  which  breaks  off  it*  adherenee  to  tba  Jaw  aai 
eaoses  it  to  fhll  eat  This  is  not  a  rupture  in  aonw  deciss 
spontaneous,  like  that  of  the  old  onilcrs  of  stags,  wbicli 
fall  before  their  successors  have  budded.    {Ossemens  Fm- 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  chapter  on  the  'Teeth  of 
Saurians'  {Odonlography,  pt.  ii.,p.  234.etseq.),  oocnmeaCBS 
bis  inouiry  with  the  Ophtsaurians,  obsarvioig  tbat  th«re  ars 
Seteral  genera  of  reptiles,  which,  like  the  true  snakes,  are 
externally  devoid  of  locomotive  extremities,  or  have  ihem 
indicated  only  by  minute  rudiments,  hut  are  covered  bj 
small  uniform  scales,  and  resemble  the  Sauriati!.  much  more 
than  theOphidians  in  their  anatomical  structure,  especial^ 
in  the  fixed  condition  of  the  jaws«  w  hicb  cannot  be  div^ 
rieatad  latarally,  or  rotated  baekwards  and  forWHrda  apsa 
a  moveable  tympanic  pednln.  Thiaa  aBalEie>linHs»  ks 
observes,  have  alwaya  intatmaxinaiy  aa  well  aa  aaj^laiy 
teeih. 

In  the  Amphisifprtiant,  Profes^^or  Owen  remarks  thsl 
there  are  both  pleurodont  and  acrodunt  species,  aa  in  the 
true  Saurians;  but  the  pleurodonts  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  have  tbair  teetb  applied  agiunst  the  internal  autfiwe  «f 
an  «itemal  alveolar  walL  In  Trogonophit  howrwer  ih» 
teeth  are  blended  by  their  whole  base  vrith  the  alveoUr 
ridge,  are  so  closely  approximated  that  tbey  cohere,  aM 
are  une<|ual,  conical,  subcompress*^,  and  obtuse.  Toe 
intertnaxillary  teeth  are  in  unequal  number,  the  nuddit 
aiygos  tooth  being  longer  than  the  rest. 

In  Cbiroths.  Prolhssor  Owen  found  tbe  teeth  alighth 
eunred.  £1  tuple,  and  nearly  equal,  with  tbe  exception  of  thi 
axygos  intermaxillary  tooth,  which  is  lonttcr  than  the  reit 
Tbey  are  small  at  first,  but  increase  oa  tlu  y  are  pLac«.*d  bari- 
wards. 

In  .\upHtsBXNA,  the  teeth  are  snort  and  ooniesd;  i« 
are  fixed  to  the  intermaxillary  bone,  of  whicU  thn  i^dib 
tooth  is  longest;  five  teetb  are  on  each  superior  tuouiii^ 
and  eight  on  each  ptemandibiilar  bone ;  iba  llraC  tootb  sbrt 
tbe  aaaond  and  tbnd  longest. 
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TIm  typical  Blind-uomu  or  Anguiaru  [ORTKr]  have, 
aoeordini^to the ProfesMr, only  mnv  H  i  \  teeth;  the|ia1ntinc 
toetb  beiog  alMent.  In  Angum /ra^'Ui^  [BLmD-woKM]  the 
Srsl  five  of  ibo  upper  toeih  on  each  side  are  small.  » cut- 
ling  edges,  and  are  placed  on  the  intermaxil lanes;  lh*s  next 
light  are  much  larger,  pointed,  and  recurved,  and  are  ae- 
Mratcd  by  intervals.  In  general  fbm  tborafora*  If  r.  Owen 
ibserves.  the  teeth  of  the  true  Angui$  adbsra  to  the  Ophi- 
l.^n  type;  but  in  the  Ophiomerus.  or  roiliary  blind-woriu, 
uid  IB  the  Acmiiat  (Javklin  Snaks}.  they  are  conical,  ob- 
UM,  and  straight.  In  the  subgenera  Leritta,  Ablepharut, 
VjfMteropu*,  Dtbamut,  TyphUnui,  and  the  rest  of  the  Aimily 
^blind>worms,  the  teeth  are  likewiM  simple  and  conical. 

The  Pteudojnu  ffaliam  rScnLTomsiK]  is  AiniiilMd 
vith  sixteen  tveih  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  IwbIt* 
the  latter  in  a  r.onlinuouii  8crie<t)  in  the  luwer  jaw.  A  Doe- 
Uati  interval  separates  the  twu  kt«ral  series  in  the  upper 
aw.  The  anterior  teeth  in  both  jaws  are  conical  and  ob- 
OM ;  the  posterior  tMth  have  a  hemispherical  triturating 
mwo.  The  palate  m  arUMd  «ilh  mall  conical  and  timple 
ceth,  which  an  amagod  in  one  modentelj  long  tow  on 
aeh  side.  • 

Ophisaurus  is  prcvi  li  1  with  a  closo-set  row  of  simple 
ectb  in  both  jaws,  ar  1  Pi  fe^!>or  Oweu  obaervea  that  these 
^laa^anakn  varj  lemai  k  ibly  repeat  a  dental  character  ob- 
cffvabla  in  oarlaai  Hatrachians,  especially  the  Newts  of 
bo  Mme  eontitMNtt  to  whieh  these  Ophisaurs  are  peouliar ; 
jr  they  have  teeth  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  arraneed  in 
everal  rows,  thietly  supported  by  the  pterygoids,  and  in  a 
mall  proportion  by  the  palatine  bones.  1  he  teelh  com- 
ubing  this  'palatal  pavement'  are  short  and  conical;  tite 
laKillary  teeth  are  described  as  subcylindrical  and  simple, 
'ho  ontuo  Dtimber  of  teeth  amounia  to  twenty  on  each  side 
f  Iho  uppar  jaw,  and  eighteen  on  eoeh  tide  ofthe  lower  jaw. 

No  pamtal  teeth  have  been  detected  in  Panlodactylui,  in 
rhich  the  maxillary  teeth  are  «lightly  compressed  with  a 
ricuspid  crown.  The  inicrm  p  i'ia  y  teeth  are  eo&MBl  and 
iinple.    The  teeth  are  cluse  set  and  equal. 

Ecpleofput  is  similar  in  its  dciituion  to  Pantodaettflut, 
nth  the  eiceptioa  of  the  inequality  in  the  maxillary  teeth, 
nd  their  termtnatioa  hi  a  aimple  obtuse  summit. 

In  the  Monodactylc  or  Angiiine  lirard  {Laeerta  Monodac- 
fl4M,  Shaw;  Chanwesaurus,  by\m.  ct  Bib.)  these  teeth  are 
dhcylindrical  and  obtusely  pointed  ;  and.  as  in  the  two  pre- 
eding  nnera,  there  are  ao  palatal  teeth.  In  the  beiero- 
a)ety&  Ctatcu [CbaUSIdbs]  the  tntrxillary  teeth  are  slightly 
omproiatid,  ttimiKbt,  and  divided  into  two  or  three  obtuse 
oints.  Thoae  or  the  annulaled  Chaldt  are  daaeribed  as 
anical  and  terminating  in  a  simple  obtuse  summit.  In 
c  ither  species  are  the  teeth  implanted  in  sockets,  but  ap- 
1  led  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  alveolar  ridge. 

In  Zrmimi4  grisem  there  are  about  twenty  equal,  conical, 
r  subcylindrical.  obtuse  teelh  ou  each  side. 

The  iatermaaillary  teeth  of  Tribolonotut  and  Sam^it 
r«  conical ;  and  the  maxillary  teeth  are  atiaight  and  attb- 
y  liiidrical,  with  obtuse  tiummits.  There  an  DO  leatb  OB  the 
>of  of  the  mouih  uf  these  genera. 

In  Gerrhrisauruit,  as  in  Tribo/ouutiis,  the  intermaxillary 
nd  anterior  maxillary  teeth  are  conical;  but  the  posterior 
ielh  are  compressied,  and  terminate  in  a  bilobed  summit, 
'he  Qerrhoaauri  diflcr  further  in  having  a  nw  of  amall 
onieal  teetii  on  each  pterygoid  bone. 

The  posterior  maxillary  teeth  of  Gerrhonolm  are  ^inlply 
btuie  at  the  summit,  and  the  pterygoid  teeth  are  not 
uinerous. 

In  Bipsa  {Seelntet,  Fitsinger)  the  teeth  are  confined  to 
lie  jaw-bones,  and  are  conical  and  simpltii  The  same  den- 
tion  is  characterbtic  of  [SciticOIMANS.]  Profetsor 
>wen  further  observes,  that  the  teeth  of  Sept  chalddei  are 
ery  small,  and  that  their  obtuse  apex  ju*t  protrudes  above 
le  gum  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth  ;  but  they  gradu- 
lly  increase  in  size  as  they  are  placed  farther  back. 

The  SaNCOloiAMS.  or  smooth-scaled  lixards,  have  small 
touths  and  slender  tbsrp  teeth,  lltted  apparsntlj,  ohaorraa 
•rofe«;sor  Owen,  for  insect  food. 

Tlie  tei;th  in  TropidofJiorus  are  described  as  straight, 
yliiidncal,  simple,  slightly  impressed  at  the  =umiirt,  liu  I 
onfined  to  tbu  jaws.  In  the  true  Sciaks  (Scmcus,  Duui. 
t  Bibr.),  of  which  the  Sdneut  offieinaiit  is  the  typo,  the 
atlale  also  ia  fbinished,  four  or  Ave  small  obtuse  teeth  being 
ttuated  on  each  pteryc<Ad  bona.  The  maxillary  teeth  of 
;  r>  •  v  t  are  conioaU  obtnac^  and  aanelimat  il^litly  »- 


The  palate  has  no  teeth  in  the  ihort-footed  ScinVs 
(Sj)henrjpf.  Wacler),  and  their  maxillary  teeth  are  conlral, 
straight,  pointM,  smaller,  and  more  numerous  than  >n  the 
common  Scink.  In  the  Galliwaspe  (Diploglouut)  the  jaws 
are  armed  with  equal,  closo-sot,  sio|^«^  oooical  teath,  whieh 
are  sometimes  subcompresaad  at  the  erawn.  The  pdate  ia 
toothless.  The  teeth  are  compressed,  and  tlieir  rmwns  arts 
wedge-shaped  in  most  of  the  specws  of  Gunfiytuf,  Dum.  et 
Bibr.  They  are  equal,  conical,  and  o'.ily  : lightly  compressed 
at  the  summit  in  the  subgenus  Eumecet.  in  liie  cannated 
Scink  and  its  eoagmen  (Euprepgt),  the  pterygoVdii  arc  fui^ 
nisbed  with  teeth,  which  are  vury  numerous  in  the  Golden 
Scink  iBupnpet  Cypriuth  each  of  whose  pterygoVds  sup- 
ports two  rows  of  short,  straight,  strong  conical  teeth  ;  the 
maxillary  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  oiticr  Euprepet.  In 
a  large  species  of  Sciuk  figured  by  Cuvier,  the  maxillary 
teeth  have  expanded  crowns  with  a  deutaied  margiu,  but 
the  ptorygo'id  teeth  are  wanting. 

In  a eenus  of  Auatraliso  Sinooid  lixards  {Cffdodut), there 
is.  Professor  Owen  remarks,  a  differenoe  flora  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  in  tiie  subhemisphcrical  form  of  the  teeth,  which 
resemble  tubercles,  instead  of  more  or  less  pointed  rones, 
and  the  species  manifest  a  corresponding  differenoe  m  their 
habits  and  the  nature  of  their  food.  The  dentition  of 
Cyclodut  nigrnluteut  is  accurately  figured  by  Mr.  Owen,  in 
pi.  16,  fig,  7,  and  the  details,  to  which  we  leftr  the  rsadefp 
are  given  with  his  aocustomed  eleamass.  'All  thetsalb 
are^' he  observes,  'attached,  after  the  pleurodont  type,  by  their 
base  and  outer  margin  to  a  shallow  depression  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  external  alveolar  parapet.  The  germs  of  the  suc- 
ce^ional  t«eih  are  developed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  their  predecessors,  which  they  excavate^  undermine^  and 
displaoe  in  the  usual  inaaner.  I  have  not  saen  any  speoip 
mens  of  this  genus  whieh  had  thebranehes  of  the  lower 
jaw  anchylosed  at  the  symphysis.  The  pterygoYd  bones 
present  a  rugous  suifucc  at  the  place  where  they  ordinardy 
support  teetl  . 

In  the  CujVMelkons,  the  same  author  stales  that  the 
teeth  are  conical,  compressed,  trenchaait  adth  the  summit 
simple. or  terminating  in  three  points  arranged  in  the  aama 
lonffitudinal  line;  and  that,  in  most  species,  the  teeth 

gradually  increase  in  site,  and  become  wider  apart  as  they 
are  situated  farther  back  upon  the  jaws.  Professor  Oweii 
further  observes  that  the  teeth  are  so  completely  continent 
With  the  alveolar  plate, as  to  appear,  externally,  when  in  plaos^ 
to  be  mere  processes  of  that  border  of  the  jaw ;  but,  be 
remarks*  their  true  natnie  is  evident  when  viewed  fton 
the  innar  aide  of  the  jaw.  The  number  of  teeth  vary  lii 
the  species. 

In  the  Agamaniam,  or  Agamoid  Lizards,  forming  the 
genus  Uromaxtyx,  the  dentitiuu,  whu  h  at  first  siirht  sn  mo 
to  consist  of  a  merely  notched  or  deutated  margin  of  the 
jaw,  lesembles  that  of  the  Chameleons.  These  notches,  or 
processes,  are  however  true  tsetl^  origioallj  developed  aa 
independent  parts,  and  afterwards  beeoming  coniloent,  by 
their  base  ana  a  great  part  of  the  outer  side.  wiiJi  tho  ji'.vcnlnr 
piirapct  of  bone.  Mr.  Owen  points  out.  m  continuation, 
that  in  the  ^oung  of  Uromatiyr  there  are  from  two  to  four 
antorior  or  intermaxillary  teeth,  which  subsequently  become 
anchylosed  together,  as  aa  to  ■fpmv  like  one  lobated  tooth. 
In  the  lower  jaw  the  erown  of  tnia  eomplaat  tooth  ia  raoaived 
into  a  wide  intersaaee  between  tha  two  anterior  teeth.  The 

molar  lvv\\t  nre  described  as  triangular  or  subcvlindrical, 
with  ratlier  obtuse  and  subcompressed  summits,  appruxi- 
matod,  and  increasing  in  sixe  as  they  rccctle  backwards. 

In  the  common  Stellio,  Professor  Owen  found  most  of 
the  taatbf  sixteen  or  seventeen  on  each  side,  triangular, 
with  a  snmU  cusp  helhre  and  behind»and  two  laigar  oonioal 
teeth,  like  eanines,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  and 
lower  maxillary  bones.  Two  small  conical  teeth,  which 
havo  no  correspondents  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  supported  by 
the  intermaxillary  bones. 

The  canines  of  the 
than  thow  of 
same. 

There  is  a  reseroblanoe  between  the  mutable  Agamm 

(Trapelut)  and  the  S/eZ/iOT^*,  inasmuch  a*  the  former  have 
two  conical  teeth  longer  than  the  rest,  beginmni;  the  Noriea 
in  the  lower  jaw  and  superior  maxillary  bunes  ;  but  the 
AgauruB  have  four  small  conical  intermaxillary  teeth,  with- 
out corresponding  teeth  below.  Seventeen  triangular  teeth 
were  found  to  succeed  the  canines  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
iifleen  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  TVapelut  aUr.  Agama  orM- 


•  of  the  Dragon  are  proportionaUy  longer 
SMKo,  but  otlwcwiaa  the  dantilion  Um 
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4uJurit  reiiOmbles  iho  Trapeii  in  Hi  (Un  iiirm,  with  the 
•xovptioa  tluU  Uw  molar  l«eih  bebicd  ihe  caiunus  are  more 
«ODie«l. 

In  Uw  ooanoB  Ckhim  tba  kiteior  masUlwy  dmul 
■eries  is  described  u  tammmAut  vhh  ftmr  thnple  eenieal 

leeth,  aivl  i-i  Tl.n  uiitJ'^r  jaw  vilh six:  of  these  last.  Professor 
Oweii  remarks  ihui  ihe  middle  smaller  onen  misjht  pass  for 
iDcisors,  and  the  external  ones  fur  canines :  liohind  these  he 
4wanb«s  a  series  of  moiar  teeib  with  compressed  triangular 
•al  triouapid  crowos,  the  median  cusp  being  much  the 
longeit  of  the  three:  tlMNlMtb  ioflfMM  in  MM  towards  Uie 
baek  part  of  the  ^aw. 

In  the  &'«-Ao/i(jw* [Gecko]  the  Ui-^h  :uf  rnoip  p  linted, 
moro  sleaUtsr,  oturti  equablo,  and  mure  nuttuious  iluui  in 
the  pnMwding  group.  TheProfeesor  remarks  that  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tooth  it  alwajra  simple,  and  that  the  base  »  ob- 
liquely soldered  to^  internal  surfsce  <rfsii  outer  alveolar 
parapet  The  number  of  tb*  loech  varies  very  much  in  the 
different  subgenera;  but  none  of  the  Otekotidtt  have  teeth 
en  iho  li  of  of  ihe  mouih. 

The  Igmmtmu  [Iouana]  are  next  noticed  by  Professor 
Owen  aa  characterised,  like  the  preceding  groups,  by  a  short 
ooDHaetilo  toBgiM^  tlighily  noiehod  at  iia  oztromitjr,  but,  as 
ko  iwdwIh,  tMjr  at*  dbttnupiuiwd  Ibr  tbo  noal  port  Iqr 
kavin!7  teeth  on  the  pterygoYrl  bone,  and  also  by  the  com- 
plicated form  (tf  the  crown  of  iht>  raaxillarv  teeth  in  the 
typieal  genera,  the  spc<eies  of  which  subsii^i  d  i-jfly  on  rege- 
table  substances.  In  most  of  the  family  the  teeth  are  set 
in  a  eommen  abollow  oblique  alveolur  groove,  and  are  sol- 
^•rad  to  oxcanitiMMi  on  the  innor  wriiMe  of  ibo  outor  wall 
of  thogfoovo. 

The  following  tjenera  are  enumerated  by  MM.  TKim^nl 
and  Bibron  as  shov»ing  the  pleurodont  type  of  den  lit  ion, 
and  as  being  aUo  famished  with  pterygoid  teeth,  vii.: — 
Jktifehrm,  Unntropkus,  Anolit,  Corythophaneg.  Batilucut, 
Ashpom^m,  AnMyrhtfHchut,  Iguana,  Metopoeerai,  Cy- 
efunu,  BrvLchytophui,  Lnotarus,  H^pnbale»t  ^vettintet^ 
Beffhymot«»,  Sienoeereu*.  and  Ofitmrm,  Bttt  tbo  Ibllowlnfr 
pl.  ro<lonts,  Ilyperanodm,  TropidoUpitt  MffNWOimik  ona 
C'ailisaurut  have  no  pterys^oVd  teeth. 

In  the  genera  hlitirus,  Caiotet,  Lojkyrm,  Otocrypti'f, 
Uld  Chlamydotaurut  among  the  Acrodonts,  the  maxillary 
Moth  may,  Professor  Owen  obserres,  l>e  divided  into  an- 
larior,  laniary.  and  posterior  molar  tooth;  and  bo  states 
that  no  Iguanian  tisard  has  teeth  on  the  pahnfaw  hones. 

'The  most  strictly  vegetuble- feeding  reptiles,'  says  the 
Frofeiisor,  '  are  the  true  Iguanee  and  the  AmMyrhynchi  ; 
yet  the  site  of  the  teeth,  their  mode  of  impianiatiun,  and 
tbo  limited  motions  of  the  jaws  permit  only  an  imperfect 
•onminiltlon  of  the  food  by  these  instrnmoDts ;  ano  their 
summits  are  rather  chipped  off  than  ground  down  by  use. 
The  appearance  of  abrasion  is  greatest  in  the  posterior 
tf'ijifi  ;  <  - [  vi-ially  in  the  Iguana  rornufii.  in  which  the 
crowns  of  the  teeih  nie  thicker  than  in  the  /guana  tuber- 
culaia,  and  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  very  remark- 
able fbm  of  tooth  that  ohafaotortaes  tbo  gigaotio  Iguano- 

"Before  howcTcr  proceeding  to  describe  the  teeth  of  this 
extinct  lirard.  I  shall  oflTer  a  few  observations  on  the  micro 
scopic  structure  of  the  teelh  of  tlio  existing  Iguana.  In 
both  tlie  ooinraon  and  horned  species  the  teeth  consist  of  a 
body  of  simple  compact  dentine,  with  the  crown  covered 
ovtomally  by  a  thin  teyor  of  onamri*  and  the  flmg  with  an 
htvostment  of  iwtnont.  The  denthio,  Ttewod  by  transnitted 
light  in  a  thin  horirontal  seGtion,axhibits  minutecalcigerons 
tubes  in  a  clear  substance,  radiating  from  a  simple  conical 
puip-cavit),  wliich  is  widely  open  at  the  base  of  the  tooth, 
and  continues  in  a  linear  form  into  the  crown  of  the  touih  ; 
the  caloigerotts  tabos  at  the  base  of  the  tooth  proceed  in  an 
imnnUr  sianons  eoatae^  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
tSOtn :  ahovo  this  part  they  sweep  outwards  in  a  graceful 
curve^  with  the  concavity  turiieii  towards  the  base  of  Ihe 
tooth;  as  ihej'  approach  the  summit  of  the  ti>oth,  they 
gradually  inchne  towards  it,  and  those  frtmi  the  apex  to  the 

Sulp- fissure  proceed  directly  in  the  axis  of  the  tooth  : 
brooabout  their  course  tbo  saleigarons  tubes  are  disposed 
In  tnittoie  undulatinns,  and  thej  send  off  from  the  con- 
oave  side  of  the  primary  llextires  nmnoroas  short  parallel 
branches,  at  an  angl-   i  f  the  hranche'>  rise  less 

regulnrly  the  nearer  ihc  m  iu  tube  is  to  its  origin  from 
the  pulp  cavity.  The  ili  irui  icr  of  the  calci^erous  tubes  is 
^Ulb  of  an  ineh:  their  interspaces  are  equal  to  between 
fSnnav  tatttf  iMff  dlMHMn.  1»  |«Miat  tbqr^  not 


divide  until  within  a  short  distance  from  the  pM^kaiTSf 

r.  .  .  .  tVi 


n,  ane 


the  tooth,  near  which  they  subdivide  frequently, 
tnbosat  the  base  of  the  tooth  divide  nearer  their  ori: 
more  frequently,  .  .  The  pulpravity  in  oldteetli 
occupied  by  a  corialn  eoaree  none,  eharaotorised  hf  Isrp 

irrerularly  shaped  calci^erous  cells,  and  the  inlerspeces  art 
filled  with  irregular  rooss-hko  reticulations  of  tubes. 
Branches  of  the  >i'il]:-oavu\  am-  dc  lt  roiMifiued  in  th- 
form  of  meduliary  < m.^ls  m' j  the  substance  of  the  dentti» 
in  the  existing  I^uanaj.  .  .  . 

taetb  are  developed  fton  the  

the  janor  sld«  w  the  base  of  thoee  in  phee;  The  apex  « 
the  dentaied  crown  is  flrsst  formed;  by  its  pre-isure  ilex- 
cites  absorption  of  the  base  of  the  fixed  tooth,  and  sooo 
utidemines  it,  and  then  orcupies  the  recc'ss  in  the  alveolar 
plate  in  the  interspace  of  the  two  adjoining  fixed  teeth. 
After  the  crown  is  completed,  the  rest  of  the  tooth  form*  % 
oontraeted  and  elongated  fang,  wbieh  alfint  is  bollow,  i!  • : 
becomes  consoltdated  by  oeailTaatiOQ  of  tfia  famnining  pwlt . 
and  afterwards  a  soeond  timo  moafMed  hj  fha  praaosoosf 
a  new  tooth.' 

Professor  Owen,  after  auoting  Dr.  Mantell  and  Baroo 
Cnvtar,  with  reference  to  tne  lavMnoojx,  obserres  that  t 
sttbeeqnent  discovery  by  the  Ibrmer  of  a  boriion  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  xhh  extinct  lizai^  confirmed  the  previoos 
inference  as  to  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  teeth,  aai 
approximates  this  gigantic  species  to  the  pleurodont  jec- 
tion  of  the  Iguaniana ;  whence,  he  remarks,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  teeth  were  nearly  all  uniform  in  sise  and  shape, 
at  least  not  diviaiblo  into  lantariss  and  molars,  as  in  the 
Aerodont  Tguantans.  Ho  fbrf her  statss  that  the  portiootf 
the  lower  i.i'iv  alluded  to,  wh  rh  now  in  the  Britab 
Museum  uiili  iho  rest  of  Dr.  M.ii:;eirs  nuble  collection, 
shows  th.it  the  Iguanodon  difftrcd  from  the  Crocodile  not 
only  in  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  teeth  to  an  aiveoui 
I  wall,  but  in  their  anangemeni  in  a  close-set  series. 

Besides  the  opportonitjr  of  studyins  this  Ibtiil  and  lbs 
extensire  series  of  detached  teeth  in  the  M antelltaa  eot' 
lection  in  the  British  Museum,  Profo-sor  Owen,  hsTinf 
examined  the  private  collections  of  Dr.  Maniell  and  Mr. 
Diion  of  Worthing,  and  having  hei-n  favoured  by  buti 
those  gentlemen  with  the  teeth  of  Iguauodon,  had  sec* 
tions  prepared  Ibr  miorosoopical  oxaniinatiOBa  vtth  ths 
following  results: — 

'The  teeth  of  the  //frtMniodbi*,  though  resembling  moa 
closely  those  of  the  Jguana,  do  not  present  an  exact  mig- 
nific  r  imaL;e  of  them,  but  differ  in  the  greater  relative 
thickness  of  the  crown,  its  more  complicated  external  sur- 
face, aud,  still  more  essentialijt  in  a  modification  of  tbt 
interna!  stmetorc,  bf  wbU-h  the  Igoanodon  equally  de- 
viates from  every  other  known  reptile.  As  in  the  IguAOi. 
the  base  of  the  tooth  is  elongated,  contracted,  and  subcy  tu.- 
diioal  ;  the  crown  expanded, and »iiioi>thly  coi:ve\  i.ti  t!ri«  ;r.- 
ner  side;  when  tii&t  furmed,  it  is  acciiiutnaled,  com  pressed,  .u 
sloping  sides  serrated,  and  its  external  surface  traversed  by  x 
median  longitudinal  ridge, and  coaled  bv  a  k>er  of  snsari; 
but  beyond  this  point  the  deseriptioa  of  the  tooth  of  the  Igas* 
tiodon  indicates  characlerg  peculiar  to  that  genus.  Innif«lcf 
the  teeth  that  have  bitheriu  been  found  three  luu^itydinii 
ndge.4  traverse  the  outer  surface  of  the  cn>wn,  one  oneacii 
side  of  the  median  primitive  ridge;  these  are  separated  frvio 
each  other  and  from  the  serrated  taarguiBof  the  crown  by  fuur 
wide  and  smooth  longitudinal  groofsa.  The  mlativewidib 
of  tbsse  groom  varies  in  diverent  teeth ;  sotnetiraet  s 
fourth  small  longitudinal  x\<V^,v  isdevelojied  un  thr  vjvr  .-i'c 
of  tlie  crown.  The  marginal  serrations,  winch  ;it  first 
appear  to  be  simple  notclies,  as  in  Iguana,  pre^Dt  under  ( 
low  magnifying  power  the  forms  of  transverse  ridees,  tbem- 
aelvcs  notehodaoaa  to  resemble  the  mammillaied  margim 
of  the  unworn  {dates  of  the  elephant's  grinder:  aln 
grooves  lead  from  the  interspaeea  of  these  notches  upon  Us 
[  sides  of  the  marginal  ridges.  These  ridges  or  deiilatiuiudo 
I  not  extend  beyond  the  expanded  part  of  the  crown ;  tbr 
lon)^itudinal  ridges  are  continued  faither  down,  eapecu'ly 
the  median  uuea,  which  do  not  subside  UU  the  faug  of  Iht 
tooth  begins  to  assume  its  subcvlindrieal  form.  Ine  toatk 
at  first  mcreases  both  in  breadth  and  thickness ;  it  iIk^ 
diminishes  in  breadth,  but  its  thickness  goes  on  increasini;, 
111  the  lander  aud  fully  formed  teeth  the  fang  decreases 
every  diameter,  and  souietimes  tapers  almost  to  a  point.'  i 
fracture  of  such  ix  tooth,  figured  by  Professor  Owen,*  kbo« 

that  the  pulp  was  net  entirelj  solidifledi  but  that  iia  caiMi 
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hftd  eontimiad  <»|ieii  at  the  thickest  part  of  tilt  tovUk  *TIm 
■pex  of  the  tooth  toon  begins  to  be  vom  wny;  and  it 
would  appear,  by  many  tpeeimena,  that  tibe  teeth  vere  n- 

tained  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crovn  had  yielded  to 
the  daily  abrasion.    In  tbete  teeth  bovever  the  deep  exca- 
vation of  tlie  remaining  fang  plainly  bespeaks  the  progress 
of  the  succesaional  tooth  prepared  to  ttipidy  the  place  of  the 
worn-out  tpinder.    At  the  eerllcr  ttagee  ef  •btreeien  a 
sbarp  edge  u  maintained  at  the  externafpart  of  the  tooth 
by  means  of  the  enamel  which  covers  that  Hurftiee  of  the 
cTown  ;  theprutniiiL-iU  nd^es  upuii  itial  surface  give  a  sinuous 
contour  to  the  middle  uf  the  cutting  edge,  whiibt  its  sides 
Ai'O  jessed  by  the  lateral  serrations.'     |^Iouanod(7N,  vol. 
xti^  Pk44l.]  *Tbtt  adaptation  of  thii  adntrable  dental  in- 
strument to  the  cruppmg  and  Bontnintitioii  of  aueh  toagb 
vej^etable  food  as  the  ClathraritP  and  simitar  plants,  which 
art  fuitiid  buried  with  the  Iguaiiuduii,  is  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Bui-kland,    with  his  usual  felicity  of  illu^tiatian,  in  his 
Bn'dgeuaier  Treatite,  vol.  i..  p  246.'    *Whon  the  crown  is 
worn  away  beyond  the  eiiamel,  it  proaentS  S  broad  and 
nearly  boriiontal  grinding  auriiaoe;  uid  now  toother  dental 
substance  it  brought  into  ti«e  to  give  en  inequality  to  that 
surface:  this  is  the  ossified  remnaiil  of  the  pulp,  which, 
being  firmer  than  the  surrounding;  dentine,  forms  a  slight 
transverse  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the  grinding  surface:  the 
tooth  ia  thii  stage  has  exchanged  the  functions  of  an  incisor 
for  tbat  of  a  molar,  and  it  prepared  to  give  the  dual  com- 
presBtoD  or  comminution  to  the  eoinely  divided  vegetabio 
matters.   The  marginal  edge  of  the  incisive  condition  of 
tile  tooth,  and  the  median  rid^e  <.f  the  molar  stage,  are 
more  efTectualU  eMabliabvd  b>  iltu  tutroduction  of  a  inodt- 
flcution  into  the  texture  of  the  dentine,  by  which  it  is  ren- 
dered softer  than  in  the  exiuin^  I^uante  and  other  reptiles, 
and  more  easily  worn  awsy :  this  is  effected  by  an  arrest  of 
the  calcifying  pmccii^  along  certain  cylindrical  tracts  of  the 
pulp,  whicb  in  thus  continued  in  the  form  of  medullary 
canals,  analogous  to  iho>>e  in  the  soft  dentine  of  the  Mega- 
therium's grinder,  from  the  central  cavity,  at  pretty  regular 
iniervaU,  parallel  with  the caleigefous  tubes  near  to  the  sur- 
ikoe  of  the  tooih.  The  medullary  eanalt  radiate  from  the  inter- 
nal and  Istend  sides  of  the  pulp-cavity,  and  are  confined  to 
the  deiuino  forminii?  tlip  ron  .  -ponding  walls  of  the  tj>jth  : 
tlioir  diameter  is  j^th  ui  uli  incii:  they  are  separated  by 
jj.t'Uy  regular  inleivals  equal  lo  from  six  to  ci(;ht  of  their 
own  diameters;  ihey  sometimes  divide  uuco  tu  their  coume. 
Back  medollary  canal  is  surrounded  by  a  clear  space:  it« 
cavity  vas  occupied  io  tbs  section  deaeribpd  by  a  substance 
of  a  deeper  yeuow  cotour  than  the  rest  of  the  dentine. 
The  calcigerous  tubes  pn  nr.;  nl.anuljr  f  ,rif.,^'i  ofaninch, 
with  interspaces  equal  to  about  luur  oi  ilieir  ciiaiDetera.  At 
the  first  pari  of  their  course,  near  ihe  pulp-cavity,  they  are 
bent  in  strong  undulations,  but  afterwards  proceed  m  blight 
and  regular  primary  curves,  or  in  nearly  straight  lines  to 
the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  When  viewed  in  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  tooth,  the  concavity  of  the  primary  curvature 
IS  turned  towards  the  base  of  the  tooth:  the  lowest  tubes  are 
melined  towards  the  root,  the  rest  have  a  general  direction 
at  right  angles  to  tho  axis  of  the  tooth;  the  few  calcigerous 
tabes,  wbiek  yoceed  vertically  to  the  apex,  are  soon  worn 
awwf.  and  can  be  seen  only  in  a  eeetioa  of  the  apical  part  of 
the  crown  of  an  incompletely  developed  tooth.    The  secon- 
dary undulations  of  each  tooth  arc  regular  and  very  minute. 
The  branches,  both  primary  and  si^udary.  of  the  calcige- 
rous  tubes,  are  sent  oft'  from  the  concave  side  of  the  main 
iufleetiMis;  the  minute  secondary  branebsi  i»  remarkable 
•t  certam  parts  of  tlw  tooth  (of  tboir  ikwuoofl  rsmlAcation^ 
sneaiomoios,  tad  dilstsiioBS  fate  minute  caloigennis  cells, 
which  take  place  BlfiT;:^  near!}- partilK-l  lii;i  s  fmr  a  limited 
extent  of  the  course  ot  Ute  lauiu  tubt.'s.     i  io^  modification 
must  contribute,  with  the  medullary  canuU,  though  in  a 
minor  degree,  in  producing  that  inequality  of  texture  and 
of  density  in  the  doatine  wEioll  randsts  the  broad  and  thick 
lootb  of  the  Igusnodon  moce  eOeioot  as  a  trituiating  in- 
strament  The  eoaroel  which  invests  the  harder  dentine 
formin|(  the  outer*  Ii-  iF  the  tooth  presents  the  same  pecu- 
liar dirty  brown  colour  wtR-n  vit-wed  by  transmuted  liglil  as 
inmost  other  tc«lh  ;  very  minute  and  scarcely  [(e.-ceplible 
undulating  fibraa,  running  vertically  to  the  surface  of  the 
tooth,  is  the  only  sU-ueture  I  bavo  bsen  sble  to  delect  in  it. 
Tlie  remaiaa  of  the  pulp  in  the  conlraeted  cavity  of  the 
completely  formed  tooth  are  converted  into  a  dense  out  true 
oR-.e  lu  -  Mib>t;i  iinj,  rboracteriaed by  minute  elliptical  radiated 
onti*,  wiiote  long  axis  is  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  con- 


eontrit  hUBellai,  which  surround  the  fnr  and  cwitnwHoi 
modalli^  eanaU  in  this  subsunoe.* 
Such  n  Ptrofessor  Owen's  elaborate  and  accurate  account 

of  his  m^ni  srtip  riil  examination  of  the  teeth  of  this  giant 
of  the  Weald,  which  existed  long  before  man  was  created; 
an  examination  which,  as  the  Professor  remarks,  contribidas 
additional  evidence  of  the  perfection  of  their  sdsptstion  to 
the  ofliccs  for  which  their  more  obvious  choMMon  hiid  in- 
dicated them  to  have  been  destined.  He  further  appnv 
priately  observes,  that  if  Dr.  Buckland's  reflections  m  hit 
Bridscwnlrr  Treatise  (vol.  i.,  p.  2<19)  were  natural  and 
just  after  a  review  of  tlie  external  charactere  of  the 
dental  organs  of  tho  IguonodoQ,  their  truth  and  beauty 
become  more  monilbst  as  oar  kaowMge  of  the  10^001 
heeonos  mere  particnlsr  and  o««ot  That  hnovledge  wo 
have  given  in  Prnfe<<sor  Owen's  own  norih^  as  the  clearest 
that  could  be  used.  A  reference  to  the  work  itself,  and  the 
accurate  and  highly  finished  engravings  which  ;  i  u-ii  :>!e  it, 
will  leave  tbu  palaeontologist  nothing  to  wish  with  regard 
to  the  dentition  of  the  Iguanodon. 

ProAssorOwea  dosoMos  tho  fsng  of  tho  tooth  of  Bt« 
LMSMTBira  as  snheylindrical,  snbelongatc,  and  smooth ;  the 
crown  as  expanderl,  compressed,  slt'^'htly  incurved,  and  w  ith 
the  niirrow  sides  straight  and  conver^^m^  nt  a  sltglilh  acute 
anjjiu  to  the  apex.  In  all  the  teeth  which  tlie  l'rofe»«i<ir  had 
seen,  thej>e  sloping  sides  showed  the  effe^  tit  of  attrition,  the 
enamel  being  worn  avray  and  the  dentine  exposed.  The 
tooth  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  body  of  dentine  covered 
by  a  thiek  coating  of  clear  structureless  enamel,  and  sur- 
roundins?  a  smvW  central  column  of  true  buiie,  coniiisliii"^  of 
tile  ossified  remains  of  the  pulp,  which  presents  the  usual 
characters  of  the  texture  of  the  bone  in  the  higher  reptikM* 
Tbe  dentine  differs,  like  that  of  exiating  Lne«rtion%  Aim 
the  dentine  of  the  Iguanodon  in  the  entire  slMmieo  of  the 
numen)t!<s  Tncdiillary  canaU  which  form  so  striking  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  latter  reptile.  The  main  calcitcerous  tubes 
are  described  as  characterised  by  t!  <  I  mjIu  de^jixe  of  their 
primary  inflections,  and  as  continued  in  an  unusually  direct 
cour»o  from  the  pulp-cavity  to  the  outer  surfsoe  of  the  den- 
tine at  nearly  right  angles  with  that  surlhee»  but  sliEbtly 
inclined  towards  the  expanded  summit  of  the  tooth.  They 
are  stated  to  be  diielly  remarkable  for  the  large  relative 
size  of  their  secondary  branches,  which  diverge  from  the 
trunks  in  irregular  and  broken  curves,  the  concavity  being 
always  turned  to  the  pulp-cavity.  In  most  parts  of  tbe 
tooth  the  Proleesor  found  the  numbers  of  these  branches 
obscuring  even  the  thinnest  sections.  The  ossilled  pnlp 
exhibited  the  parallel  concentric  layers  of  tho  oisillod  matior 
surrounding  slender  n^ednllary  canal% itllOlspSlied  wjth 
irregular,  eitiptical,  radiated  cells. 

In  the  first  group  or  subfamily  of  tbe  trpical  or  squamate 
Saurians  (Plendont  Laeertiam  of  Mm.  Diimt^ril  and 
Bibron)  tbe  teeth  ore  solid,  or  without  any  internal  cavity, 
and  are  described  as  very  firmly  aoehylosed  by  their  baae  to 
the  alveolar  groove  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw ;  to  that 
the  extremity  of  the  tooth  is  sli'.;Iitly  directed  outwards.  In 
the  second  group,  or  Cmlodont*  of  the  same  authors,  the 
teeth  are  excavated  by  a  sort  of  canal,  and  are  less  firmly 
fixed  to  tbe  jaws,  being  applied  vertically,  like  piles  or  but- 
tresses, ogainst  tlw  outer  uvoohv parapet,  but  not  adhering 
by  their  base.  The  first  group  includes  tbe  genera  Croeodi' 
lurus.  Thoriclet,  Neustieunu,  Aporomera,  Monitor,  Ameiva, 
Cnemidophora,  Dierodon,  Aerantus,  and  Centropyx :  the 
second,  Tachyidromui,  Tr<ipidb*aunu,  Lacerla.  Upniopt, 
Calotttunu,  Eremiat,  Scopteira,  Aearithodaetylut,  and 
iWmoiodiroina.  For  the  oisposition  and  number  of  tho 
teeth  on  tbe  maxfllary,  intemssillaljr,  and  pterygoid  bones 
in  the  different  gOOOn*  «0  IDttSt  tofor  the  naoor  to  tho 
work  itielf. 

Professor  Owen  observes  that  one  Ricanfic  extinct  species 
of  Saurian  Reptile  [Momasai;rus]  has  been  found  to  agree 
with  many  of  the  existing  species  in  the  Lacertisn,  Igns- 
nian.  Anolian»and  Scincoid  fiunilies,  in  having  tho  ptoimofd 
honee  armed  with  teeth ;  but,  he  remarks,  the  maxiusry 
teeth  combine  the  plecJonl  with  the  acrodonl  characters; 
and  the  skeleton  indicates  a  special  adaptation  for  swim- 
ming and  marine  life.  The  dentition  is  describcti  as  emi- 
nently exhibiting  tbe  acrodonl  character;  the  teeth  being 
supported  on  expanded  conical  ba^es  anchfloiod  to  tho 
summit  of  the  alveolar  ridge  of  the  jaws:  m  esbting 
Saurian,  observes  the  Professor,  exactly  parallels  tbts  mode 
of  attachment  of  the  teeth,  eitiu  r  .t;  r>  ^  w  <1  r  1  r!i  bi  p  i 
of  tbe  alveolar  border,  or  in  tbe  relative  size  of  ilie  osseous 
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•out  to  Am  tMOn  wUoh  they  aupport  A  thiUinr  loclMt 
nmfaii  vban  tha  tooth  and  its  tunMrting  hue  tra  shed. 

The  form  of  the  teeth  differs  likewise  from  ih  iT  of  my  ex- 
isting Saurian  hitherto  observed;  for  they  arc  pyiaraidai 
with  tiie  outer  side  nearly  plane,  or  slightly  convex  and 
sepkrated  by  two  sharp  ridges  from  the  remaiomg  surface 
of  tiM  looth,  which  forms  u  half  cone.  The  teeth,  all  of 
vhiflli  tn  aUgbtly  recurved  and  smooth  on  their  peripheral 
■nrfiwe,  are  implanted  on  the  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  pre- 
mandibular,  and  pterygoid  bones;  the  series  placed  on  the 
pterygoitU  arc  much  stnaller.  'The  superi-jr  maxillary 
bone.  Continues  Mr.  Owen,  'in  the  great  cranium  jire- 
•erved  in  the  Pans  muiieum — the  most  celebrated  fossil  of 
tb«  present  species — contained  eleven  leelh.  Cuvier  cal- 
milaiat  that  the  intermaxillary  bone  may  have  ooBtained 
time  teeth;  meaning  probably  three  on  each  tide.  The 
premandibular  element  of  the  lower  jaw  supported  fourteen 
teeth;  the  number  of  the  te«lh  thus  approximating  to  that 
which  characterises  the  I'aranus  Xihiticus.  They  are  ar-  : 
ranged  in  n  pretty  close  and  regular  series.  There  appear 
Id  have  been  eight  leelh  on  each  pter)^;(UMl  bone.  In  the 
node  and  place  of  development  of  the  tueoenjonal  teeth  the 
Hoaatannu  reeeibblee  the  Iguann  and  moat  other  Lacer- 
tians.  In  the  great  cranium  above  mentioned,  germs  of  new 
teeth  in  variuui*  stages  of  ifrowlh  are  lodged  in  hollows  of 
corresponding  degrees  of  depth  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bases  of  the  adherent  teeth,  and  have  evidently  owed  the 
commencement  of  their  formation  to  tbo  ttoeouallieaibrane 
which  originally  ooveced  those  supporting  cones  of  the 
teeth  in  place.  The  attention  of  Camper  was  particularly 
arrested  by  ihe  obbervalion  of  this  fact,  which  appeared  the 
more  singular  to  him,  as  this  mode  of  dental  succession, 
which  IS  common  in  nfitilfla  and  oneou*  Hahoi,  «w  not 
then  known.' 

Professor  Owen,  aftor  quoting  the  passage  from  Cainper 
bearing  out  the  last  iiroposition,  thus  continues :  '  The 
crown  of  the  tooth  consists  of  a  bo<Iy  of  simple  and  firm 
dentine,  invcsicd  w.'li  a  ru  r.n  itely  thick  coat  of  enamel; 
the  expanded  ba&e  is  compose'!  of  a  more  irregular  mass  of 
dentine,  which,  by  its  progressive  subdivision  into  vertical 
columnar  processes,  aasumea  a  structure  rMemUing  that  of 
true  bone;  this  pa^t  h  eovered  with  a  layer  of  cement, 
which  is  continued  as  an  extremely  thin  coat  upon  the 
enamel.  The  pulp-cavity  generally  remains  open  at  the 
middle  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth;  irregular 
processes  of  the  cavity  extend  as  medullary  canals  into  the 
conical  base  of  the  tooth ;  but  no  proceMes  of  the  pulp- 
cavity  are  continued,  as  in  the  Iguanodoo,  into  the  suo- 
stance  of  the  coronal  dentine.  This  sabslanee  eonatsts.  as 
in  the  Crocodile,  of  fine  and  close-set  calcigerous  tube«, 
arranged  according  to  the  usual  law,  and  mucn  resembling 
that  01  the  tooth  of  the  Taranian  monitor  figured  in  plate  i 
67.  The  calcigerous  luhuii  have  a  diameter  of  Tiiis^h  of  an 
inch,  with  interspaces  equalling  about  four  of  these  diame- 
ters: their  secondary  curvatures  and  branches  resemble 
those  in  the  tooth  of  the  Varamu.*  The  eommenoement 
of  the  subdivision  of  the  mass  of  dentine,  by  the  divergence 
of  the  calcigerous  tubes  from  secondary  centres,  after  quit- 
ting the  main  pulp-cavity,  is  shown  ui  Mr. Owen's  plate  69, 
fig.  3.  '  The  fibrous  structure  uf  the  enamel  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  tooth  of  the  Mosasaur :  the  lines  to  which 
tnis  stntotnte  is  due  seem  to  bo  continued  from  the  peri- 
phttni  oeHs  of  the  dentine;  nnd.tliey  bifurcate  repeatedly  as 
they  traverse  the  enamel.  This  subdivision  of  the  pulp- 
caviiy.  and  multiplication  of  centres  of  radiation  for  the 
calcigerous  tubes,  increase  until  the  ]iilc.s  of  dentine  can  l>e 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  Haversian  canals  of  the 
bone  of  the  jaw,  with  which  the  root  or  base  of  the  tooth  is 
eonfluent  The  gradual  transition  from  the  simple  struo- 
tnre  of  the  compact  crown  to  the  roultittd  dentine  of  the 
anchylosed  base  of  the  tooth  was  not  known  to  Cuvier, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  supposed  that  the  crown  and 
base  of  the  tooth  of  the  Mo>asaurus  were  formed  by  vital 
proce&ses  of  so  dissimilar  a  nature  as  to  forbid  him  con- 
sidering them  as  parts  of  one  and  (he  same  body.  Cuvier 
bad  originally  described  the  expanded  base  of  the  tooth  of 
the  Mosaaaurasthcruotof  the  tooth;  but  afterwards  finding 
that  the  corresponding  base  became  anchylosed  by  ossification 
of  the  remains  of  tlte  pulp  with  the  jaw,  he  conceived  that  it 
w  as  incorrect  to  regard  it  as  a  part  ofa body  which  he  believed 
to  be  an  inorganic  product  and  the  result  of  excretion.  The 
necessity  under  which  Cuvier  felt  himself  compelled  to 
laiacd  the  oiown  and  the  haw  of  the  tooth  of  the  Mom- 


mmmtmo 4iMiiMt  Mrtii It  at  ooee buUied tar  tim recof- 
nition  of  Uie  prineipn  that  the  proeesses  of  eauiOeaiion  ara 

essentially  the  same  at  every  part  of  a  tooth,  whether  it  be 
free  or  anchylosed;  and  that  they  arc  modified  only,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  memoir  on  tlie  formation  of  the  teeth 
of  the  shark  (Comptft  Rendut,  December  16. 1839),  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  density  of  the  part  to  be  produced.* 

A  few  vertebrm  found  in  the  BoigUsh  ebalk-fbrmationa  ar« 
generically  if  not  specifleaSly  related  to  the  Mosasannu  of 
Macstricht.  Dr.  Mantel!,  in  his  fronc/^r*  / (?«ofo^,  notices 
the  only  teeth  there  found  (Norfolk  chalk)  approaching  ij 
form  to  that  genus,  as  belonging  loan  unknown  reptile  or 
sauruid  fish.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  portion  of  the 
iaw  to  which  these  toolh  were  attached  exhibiu  soeh  ntni- 
laii^  of  nttaohUMttl  M  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  near  rela- 
tionship, nor  does  be  think  it  by  any  means  improbable  that 
this  frasfment  of  jaw  and  teeth  may  btl  i  -  ta  the  same 
species  as  the  above  mentioned  vertebrae.  He  suggests  that 
till  this  conjecture  be  refuted,  the  fossil  may  be  indicated  by 
the  name  of  Letodon.  from  the  smoothness  of  the  teeth, 
which  are  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  IfosoMwriM  Hof 
mmm,  but  diifer  in  having  their  enter  side  Meoavnas 
the  inner  side ;  their  twse  is  circular. 

The  teeth  of  Gcosaurui,  which  appears  not  to  be  liappHv 
named,  inasmuch  as  the  large  eyes  defended  by  broad  scle- 
rotic plates  indicate,  as  Professor  Owen  observes,  that  the 
sea  was  its  dwelling-place,  resemble  those  of  the  large  F«> 
ram'ant  in  their  compressed  subreeurved  crown,  wtib  a 
trsDchant  anterior  and  posterior  edge,  which  likewise  pre- 
sents a  fine  and  clow  dentation.  A  very  fine  firagtnent.  we 
believe,  the  best  known,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Sot-m- 
mering's  conjecture  that  Geosaurus  mii^ht  be  a  young 
Mosasaur  is  no  longer  held  good,  and  Cuvier's  ohservatiotts 
on  the  difference  of  their  teeth  ate  acknowledged  to  bo  joat 
Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  form  df  the  vertebne  of 
OeoHtunu  indicates  its  near  affinity  to  the  crocol.liaii 
group,  and  that  the  Argenton  fossil  crocodile  presents  ute 
same  snboompiMied  teeth  with  dentatad  nmtgiaa  M  Oe^ 
taurtu. 

The  Varamant  form  a  family  of  sealed  Saurians,  iiadod- 
ing  the  M<mtor$  of  the  Old  World:  some  of  the  apoeisB 
eono  nearest  in  siie  to  the  erooodilea.  This  Csmily.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  remarks,  manifests  its  affinity  to  that  group  in 
the  absence  of  pterygoid  teeth,  and  in  the  number  of  suc- 
cessive tooth-germs  which  may  beobsL"r\(  il  u  the  sarno  time 
behind  the  fixod  and  functional  te«th.  IndependenUy  of 
these  characters,  the  Varanians  must,  observes  the  F^reiib^ 
sor,  excite  our  interest  (torn  exbibitiog  io  aono  aprriaa  a 
Ifara  of  tooth  which  most  nearly  resembleB  that  vbicb 
characterises  Megtdotaunu  and  other  very  remarkable 
extinct  terrestrial  species  of  gigantic  snuamate  Saunans. 

In  a  small  extinct  species  of  Lisaid  from  the  ^ult  and 
rhalk  formations,  and  for  which  Professor  Owen  proposes 
the  name  of  Raphiotaurut,  the  teeth  were  awl-shaped,  about 
three  lines  in  length  above  the  alveoUr  bonier,  closo-ast, 
and  equal-sited.  Their  rounded  baso  was  anchyloeed  In 
the  alveolar  groove,  and  their  otttOT  iido  attaobod  lo  m  VsB- 
developed  external  alveolar  wall 

For  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  toeth  presented  by 
the  existing  Varanians  we  must  refer  to  the  work  it<^el^ 
observing  only  that  Professor  Owen  points  out  th,  /y  /o- 
derm,  Varanut  Nilotieut.  VarmuM  artmariut,  V.  Tims' 
rientis.  V.  Bengalemit,  V.  MwttWHii,  P.  jtariegatm^  and 
V.  croeodilmM  a»  the  prinoipal  tpaste  wUeb  nxhibit  wmk 
varieties. 

Professor  Owen  oommenoes  the  fsmilvof  the  TAfcodontt, 
extinct  Saurians  which  exhibit  a  mode  of  Qxarion  of  the 
teeth  diflTerent  from  the  ^crodbntoaod  Pleurodonl*.  with  the 
genus  JheeodontofoMorut,  obeerviog  that  Aeae  Thteodomu, 
which  in  other  parts  of  their  organisation  adbore  to  the 
squamate  or  Lacerline  division  of  the  order,  have  thoir  teeth 
implanted  in  sockets,  either  loosely,  or  confluent  with  the 
bony  walls  of  the  oavi^J  aod  tO IhtSgNlip tbn  BMHt  WMiaBl 
Saurians  belong. 

The  THiconoNTOSAtJRUs  diseowted  bjT  Dr.  Rilev  and 
Mr.  Stutcbbury  in  the  doloaitie  ooagfaMMcate  at  Aedlaod 
near  Bristol,  is.  as  well  as  their  FAUMtAintve,  also  there 
found  by  tbem,  allied  in  the  form  of  the  troth  to  ti  t  typtral 
Varantan  Monitors,  but  Professor  Owen  :i  ci  u  ks  that  they 
diJTrr  id  lup.ing  the  teeth  imlicliii'ii  m  ilisi.tu-t  -ockets:  t«  j 
this  condition  however,  he  observes,  the  yaram  make  an 
approach  in  the  sli.iilnw  cavities  coatatniDg  tbo  baaooftho 
teeth  aloqg  the  bottom  of  thaalvooiar  cmm  BvtiaAa 
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n  tie  tit  extinct  Thecodontotaurut  the  »ockefs  arc  deeper, 
nd  the  inner  alveolar  wail  U  nearly  as  high  as  the  outer 
Mt  IIm  teeth  present  a  dose-set  series, slighllydeereaaing 
B  lin  tomida  1I10  poatenor  pari  of  tlut  jaw.  IIm  ounilNr 
f  teeth  iati|io|Md  to  bave  been  oontained  Hieaeh  famae  ef 
!ie  lover  jaw  is  supposed  to  ^i-wc  been  twenty-one.  '  These,* 
ays  Mr.  Owen,  '  are  conical,  father  slender,  compressed 
nd  acutely  p  inii-l,  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  finely 
errated  edge,  the  lerratures  being  directed  towards  the 
pex  of  tlia  tooth;  the  outer  surface  is  more  convex  than 
tie  iaiMVOiM:  toa^paz  iaalixhtlyiMarved:  the  baaeof 
be  erown  eontraots  m  litde  to  Tbm  the  (hng,  which  b  iiih> 
yliiidrical.   The  pulp-cavity  remains  open  in  the  base  of 
decrown.    In  microscopic  structure  the  teeth  of  the  Ai- 
pouiurwi  closely  correspond  with  that  of  the  teeth  of  the 
araaus,  Monitor,  and  Mvgalosaurus.    The  body  of  the 
Mtb  consists  of  compact  dantiDe,  in  which  the  calcigerous 
ubes  divargie  from  the  tqian  pulp-cavitv  at  nearly  tight 
ngles  to  the  larftee  of  the  tooth :  they  form  a  slight  eorte 
t  their  origin,  with  the  concavity  directed  towards  the  base 
f  the  tooth,  then  proceed  BtrBi|»ht,  and  at  the  periphery 
end  upward:}  m  the  contrnry  direction.    The  diameter  of 
ic  calcif^erous  tube  is  ji^th  of  an  inch.   The  crown  of  the 
>j[h  i^  invested  with  a  simple  coat  of  anaiML* 
Tbia  examiaatunu  at  Ptofisaior  Owan  lanark^  iat>alb» 
wily  estahtltbet  tbe  dtetniction  betoaeen  the  Semttn  of  the 
iriiiol  conglomerate  and  the  reptiles  of  the  new  red-^and- 
toiie  system  in  Warwickshire,  described  nnder  the  sjenenc 
ume  ot  Labyrinthodon.  [SalamanuroYdks.] 
One  of  tbe  two  teeth  of  Palmmmrut  found  by  Dr.  KUcy 
ndlfr.Statehhitty  is  compressed  and  pointed,  with  opposite 
randimt  ami  eertated  margins ;  but  ita  bnaiUb  ia  nueh 
reater  than  ita  length ;  this  they  awribe  to  a  tpedeewhidi 
hey  name  PalcFotaurus  platyodon  :  the  (illier  they  refer  to 
species  di-sii^naled  by  them  P.  cyiiridrodutu    The  crown 
f  P.  jiliilifodon  measured  nine  lines  in  length  and  five  lines 
1  breudth.  and  is  figured  in  Odontography,  pi.  62  A,  /ig.  7. 
iia  portion  of  the  tooth  of  P.  q/tiiuroaon  shows  a  suboom- 
ressed  crown  traversed  hf  Un  oppoaito  fliMly«aeriated 
idges,  and  is  Ave  lines  long  and  tiro  finea  brood. 
The  genus  Clndciod'ni  (0«en)  derives  great  interest  from 
aviitg  been  found  in  the  sutme  quarries  of  new  red-sand- 
tone  (Keuper?)  at  Warwick  and  I-,i'amington  as  containc<l 
%B  remains  of  Laifyrinthodim.  'In  their  oompresaed  form,' 
lya  ProibaaorOwen,  'aoterior  and  poeteiioraenated  edgea, 
harp  points,  and  microscopic  structure,  these  teeth  agree 
ith  those  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  of  tbe  Bristol  conglome- 
ite.    In  their  breadth,  as  compared  with  their  length  and 
iicknc:»«,  they  are  intermediate  1>etween  the  Thecudonto- 
lurus  and  the  Piiifer,murm  platyodon  ;  they  are  also  larger 
nd  more  recurved,  and  thus  more  nearly  approach  the 
>rm characteristic  of  the  tei^  th  of  the  Megaloiaurut,  Vtom 
lese  teeth  however  they  differ  in  their  greater  degree  of 
)u]pression,  and  in  a  «i1i<Tht  contraction  or  the  base  of  the 
own.  1  propose  therefore  to  indicate  the  genus,  of  which, 
I  yet,  only  the  teeth  are  know  a.  by  the  name  of  Cladeiodm, 
\h  for  the  species  from  ilic  Warwiclishire  aandstone  the 
ame  of  Cluaeiodon  IMtydii,  in  testimony  of  the  frieadiy 
d  of  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Leamington,  to  whoae  exertiona  I  owe 
le  materials  for  the  descriplio"  of  the  teeth  of  tbe  present 
»nu8,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  ones  of  the  British 
ecies  of  Labyrinthodon,  irith  vhidi  tho  teath  of  tha  Cbh 
uodoH  are  as^iated.' 

Professor  Owen  retains  the  name  of  PaoroROSAUitus  for 
le  small  species  of  Saurian  found  in  the  pyritie  aohtsls  of 
huringia,  which,  he  observea,  liko  tho  dolomilie  breccia 
3ar  Briatol.  rank  aa  the  oldeat  member  of  the  new  red- 
indstone.  Spener  first  described  it  as  a  sort  of  crocodile. 
yfiscellan'fa  Bemtinensia,  1710.)  Cuvier,  after  elaborate 
vpstigatioo,  caiue  to  (he  conclusion  that  it  was  a  Monitor 
Tupinambit,  and  Hermann  von  Meyer  gave  it  the  name 
flrotorotaurut  Spentri.  The  name' »  retained  by  Pro- 
aeor  Owen,  becaiite  the  apecies  in  quectioa  aeiually  differs 
om  the  asitting  Monitom  uid  other  Laoertiaw  by  the  same 
laraeter  which  distins^isbee  tbe  Theeodontotaunu,  viz. 
le  implantation  uf  il-.u  leuth  in  distinct  socket.s.  '  Of  these 
ickets,'  remarks  ,\Ir.  Owen,  '  the  dislocale<J  ramus  of  the 
wer  jaw  in  Spener's  specimen  exhibits  fourteen,  which 
of  a  square  shape,  with  the  angles  rounded  off^eloee-set. 
«d  sub-equal.  The  teeth,  of  wbioh  eighteen  may  be 
Hinted  in  the  upper  jaw,  are  relatively  longer,  more  slender, 
id  more  ^lindnoal  than  in  the  Th^xnioni  they  are  more 
rlMhivMij  tenoitpwlbeiofthanmMainathiMllHa 


in  kiig.Ii,  and  two-tliiid^  uf  a  lino  across  the  base;  they  are 
of  a  jet  black  cdlour,  and,  being  imbedded  in  a  dark  matris, 
have  not  enabled  me  to  determine  whether  the  ProtorouMrut, 
liketheaquaUyaatieatfaptikaof  the  Bristol  eooglomente. 
had  the  teeth  armed  with  aenated  ridges.'  ProfesAor  Owen 
adds  in  a  note,  that  besides  the  Thecodont  iv]!-  of  (Ten  ii  n. 
the  Protornsaunts  dittcrs  from  all  recent  baui  tans,  and  re- 
1  s^  iiil)  <  s  the  Pterodactyle  in  the  ^,'reat  relative  size  of  the 
cervical  verlebr®  and  the  ossitied  tendons  of  the  musclea  of 
that  re^on  of  the  spine;  it  differs  from  aU  laptilei^ aatoept 
the  eouinet  BatkKntamvt,  in  tha  bifiiraata  mpatinr  apinaa 
of  the  eaodal  Tertehrm. 

After  observing  that  the  compr;-se  l  varanian  form 
tooth,  with  trenchant  and  finely  dentated  mai^ms,  which 
characterised  the  antient  Paltmam-  and  Ciadeiodon,  i» 
continued  in  the  comparatively  mora  reoent  and  gtgantio 
Mkoalosaurus,  and  quoting  Dr.  Buckland's  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  external  fbm  and  lanewal  of  tbe  teeth 
{Bridgewater  TVaallMtf,  voL  L.  p.  237),  PrefkeiorOwen  in- 
forms  us  that  they  consist  of  a  central  body  of  dentine,  with 
an  investment  of  enamel  upon  the  crown,  and  of  cement  over 
all,  but  thickest  upon  the  fang.  The  marginal  serrationa 
are,  he  sutes,  formed  almost  entirely  by  the  enamel ;  and 
when  slightly  magnified,  are  eean  to  be  loupded  and  sepw- 
rated  by  alight  baaal  giaovaa:  the  smooth  and  polished 
enamel  upon  the  tidea  of  the  crown  presenU  a  finely  wrin- 
kled appmrance,  and  the  remains  of  thr  ( m  i.-  r  n vert t  d 
into  a  coarse  bone  in  the  completely  iuniiud  touth.  ThB 
dentine  be  describes  as  eonsisting  of  extremely  fine  and 
close-set  calcigerous  tubes,  without  admixture  of  medullary 
canala.  radiating  frgm  the  pulp-cavity  at  rii$ht  anglea  Witt 
the  external  aurfaea  of  tbe  tooth;  the  primary  enrvatuiaa 
corresponding  with  Ihoie  of  tbe  odeigeroaa  tubee  in  tha 
nioTiiti^rV  'oolh,  but  less  marked,  that  the  tubea  appear 
straighlur.  Their  diameter  was  found  to  be  nJggth  of  an 
inch,  with  interspaces  varying  between  tvo  and  three 
times  that  diameter;  they  dichotomise  sparingly,  but  tha 
number  of  minnto  aeeondary  branehea  aent  off  into  tha 
intermediato  aubatanea  i«  daeanbed  aa  being  very  great. 
Theae  aeeondary  branchee  were  aeen  to  proceed  at  acute 
angles  from  the  primary  tubes,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
tubes  to  become  very  frequent  near  the  periphery  of  tbe 
dentine,  the  terminal  branches  dilating  intu  or  inosculating 
with  a  stratum  of  calcigerous  cells  which  separate  the 
dentine  from  the  enamel  '  The  highly  organised  nature  of 
a  tooth,' aaya  notaaoc  Owen,  in  eoneluding  bia  obaervationa 
on  the  teeth  of  thit  enormoua  eztinet  and  carnivorous  ter- 
re^rial  lizard,  '  is  w  ell  illustrated  in  this  example  of  one  of 
the  simplest  of  Saurian  teeth,  in  which,  in  addiUoa  to  tbe 
tubular  and  cellular  modification  of  tbe  dentine,  there  is 
also  enamel,  cement,  and  an  internal  coarse  kind  of  bona> 
The  dentition  of  the  Megaloiaurua,  beaides  exemplifying  ab 
a  larger  acale  the  mechanical  advantagea  of  tbe  varanian 
form  of  tooth,  exhibits  an  interesting  tranaitional  character 
between  tl  <f]i;;irnate  and  luricate  types  of  Saurians,  tbe 
dmuoct  sockets  makmg  tbe  approach  to  the  crocodiles,  white 
the  raised  external  alveolar  wall  abowa  tha  ntantioiiaf  the 
lacertine  structure.* 

In  the  extinct  Saurian  from  the  OoHtio  formation  at  Neal^ 
fen  in  Wiirtemberg  {T%atimaiotaurus  ooUthiau,  Meyer), 
Professor  Owen  found  the  teeth  conical,  slightly  curved, 
straighter  on  the  inner  side  of  tho  crown,  and  implanted  by 
a  long  and  strong  root,  rather  obliquely,  in  a  deep  socket. 
The  base  and  basal  portion  of  the  crown  presented  a  nearly 
circular  tranaveree  section,  and  tbe  wide  pulp-cavity  in  tbia 
part  of  the  tooth  exhibited  an  dHptisal  transverse  contour; 
the  tooth  becomes  slightly  eompreeaed  towards  the  apex. 
lU  implanted  base  is  stated  to  be  tbe  broadest  pan  of 
tho  tooth;  tbe  breadth  cf  thi-  crown  to  ita  height  is  as 
one  to  three;  tbe  crown  is  described  aa  invested  with  a 
thin  layer  of  enamel,  the  basal  half  of  which  is  marked  by 
longitadinal  alrim :  theae  atruD  seemed  to  eomiat  of  folda 
of  the  enamel,  which  do  not  extetid  mto  the  dentinal. 
The  sucoedsional  teeth  are  noticed  as  penetrating  into  the 
interior  of  tbe  fixed  teeth  in  tbe  progress  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

The  teeth  of  lichyrodon,  a  gigantic  reptile  from  tbe 
Jura  limestone  of  the  canton  of  Aargau.  are  described  aa 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  T%aumatotaunUt  bat 
the  external  longitudinal  strisB  of  the  crown  of  the  toodl  at 
being  sharper  and  more  elevated,  and  the  enamel  belweea 
the  strise  as  roughened  bv  irregular  liuear  risings ;  wbilat 
tha  teath  of  tha  PmU9p[mnm»  aa  aKtiaet  ta|iiiK  alaa  af 
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glgMitio  dimmuoni,  from  the  oolitic  bodi  at  Caen,  has, 
aoOQItUngto  lb«  uncle  tooth  referred  to  tbat  species,  a  more 
ooapvmed  erowts  iban  tbe  t«eth  nf  7hatannto$auru» ;  the 
atrial  are  alio  deaeribed  as  wider  WfM%»  wnA  t)w  t«0  diame- 
tral onea  'RK  developed  into  ridgea  nhkih  extend  to  tbe  apex 
of  the  loofii 

Profnaor  Owen  Ijad  not,  whon  he  published  the  swond 
jwrl  of  htt  *  Odiostography.*  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  exn- 
mning  the  miomioopieal  atmeture  of  an  undoubted  tooth  of 
•  PtsMoacms;  *nt  the  AentitMO  Iwd  beoD  juitly  do> 

aeribed  by  Cuvier  as  presenting  nothing  «q|llifoed,  Iho  toeth 

being  simple,  conical,  and  nearly  alike,  as  m  the  eroced\le*, 
the  monitors,  and  other  lizuidv  Trofessor  Owen  remarks 
tbat  tWduposiiion  of  the  Uxlh  in  the  jaws,  with  wide  int«r> 
tpaoes,  and  their  separate  implantation  in  distinct  sockets, 
•re  diaraelera  in  whicli  t)w  Fterodactylo  aporoximates  to 
tile  extinet  Saufian  fenora  Tkeewlon,  Megtdosaunu,  Pit- 
ginmnrus,  and  the  CrooodiUans.  After  describing  the  rela- 
tive number  of  tcoili  in  different  specie*,  ProfesMt  Owen 
observes  that  those  flgured  m  his  jilate  63  A., /f.  7,  are  re- 
ferred by  Dr.  Buckland  to  the  large  species  of  Pterodactyle 
{Pier.  Macronyx)  discovered  by  the  latter  at  Lyme  Rcj;is  ; 
but  Profwaor  Owen  icmarka  that  though  they  ate  implanted, 
like  tiM  teeth  of  other  speeies  of  the  genua,  in  aeparate 
sockets,  in  the  hreadth  and  shortness,  liJtcral  compression, 
and  trenchant  anterior  ai>d  iiosteri  ir  inniKtns  of  the  pro- 
truded crown,  I  hey  much  more  closely  resemble  the  1  eel h 
of  oeriain  Scomberoid  flshc>.  which  -ire  siinilariy  implanted 
in  the  javrs.  Ho  further  calls  utieni.m  i<>  H. \on  Meyer's 
•bMTvation  tbat  tbe  jaw  of  a  Ptentdactjlo  from  the  lias  at 
Banz.  which  Ho  relbra  to  the  apeefea  Macronyx.  containa  the 
sooket-4  of  only  fnurteeii  teeth,  whil^l  the  fragment  of  jaw 
wilii  the  HphyreiKiid  teeth  f^^Jm  Lyme  Regis  above  ukii- 
tione<l  must  Imvi- eoniaiiied  a  much  j;ieater  number.  After 
noticing  that  &omc  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  a  large  Ptcro- 
dac^lo  have  been  'Iiscovcred  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the  oolite 
•t  StonMOeld,  Profiaaaor  Owen  goca  on  to  ataie  tbat  a  fev 
teeth  fmm  tbe  same  (btmation  in  tbe  ooneetton  of  the  Earl 
of  Rnni^^killcn  hear  !he  same  propoi^ion  to  thc^c  hones  as 
do  the  teeth  of  P!''r.  n-asxirnstrt't  to  its  skeleton  ;  they  are. 
ho  informs  us,  long,  slender,  conical,  sli^^htly  curved,  anrl 
sharp-pointed;  their  base  is  smooth,  the  enatitellcd  crown 
ia  marked  with  fine  slri*  eoUTerging  ulliquely  upwards  to  a 
longitudinal  lino  on  tho  oonveK  aide  of  the  tooth.  These 
teeth  vary  from  nine  to  fburteett  linea  in  length,  and  are  one 
line  or  one  lini?  and  n  half  acrons  the  base. 

In  noticing  llie  teeth  of  the  ESaliosaurians,  Profeihor 
Owen  observes  that  tho^c  of  the  /rfithijruuun  [IcHTHYO- 
SAttROs]  have  a  simple,  more  or  less  acutely  conical  form, 
with  a  long  and  usnally  expanded  or  ventricose  base  or  im- 
planted fang,  and  that  they  areeonflned  to  theintennaxlltary. 
ffiaxinary,  and  preraandibniar  bonea.  in  whieh  they  are  ar- 
ranged 111  a  pretty  dose  and  uninterrupted  series,  and  nre 
nearly  o('e<junl  sire.  They  consist,  he  inforius  u;.,  ni  a  body 
of  un\'a8cuhir  di  iUine,  in\ested  at  the  base  by  ;i  thick  layer 
of  cement,  and  at  the  crown  by  a  layer  of  enamel,  which  ia 
ttiolf  OOfcred  by  a  very  thin  coat  of  cement;  thupulp-cavty 
i«  more  or  lest  occupied,  in  fully- formed  teeth,  by  a  coarse 
bone.  He  observes  that  the  external  surfkce  of  the  tooth 
la  marked  by  longitudinal  impi-essions  ar.d  ridges,  hut  the 
teeth  vary  both  as  to  outward  sculjiture  and  general  form 
in  the  different  species,  for  whicli  dilTerences,  as  well  as 
their  relatirc  numbers,  we  refer  to  the  work  itself.  The 
fUlowing  ia  tbe  result  of  Professor  Owen's  microscopic  in- 
aestigation  of  the  teeth  of  ItAkifntaiun  Flatyodnn  and  tn- 
tarmerfiW: — 'The  dentine  has  the  tame  simple  compact 
structure  as  in  the  teeth  of  existing  carnivorous  Sanrums. 
The  calci'reroui>  tubes  present  a  diameter  of  ^^thuf  an  u)ch, 
with  interspaces  of  gg^th  of  an  inch.  Tliey  radiate  from 
the  pulp-carity,  and  from  a  line  continued  from  its  upper  end 
to  near  the  apex  of  the  tooth, according  to  their  usnu  course, 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  tooth ;  they  deaeribc  at  their 
orij^in  a  graceful  currc,  the  concavity  of^  whieh  is  directed 
tow.irds  the  base  of  the  tootb,  and  then  proceed  in  straight 
linea  at  right  angles  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  The 
secondary  curvatures  or  undulations  of  the  tubes  arc  more 
regular,  more  nnmerooa,  and  more  marked  than  in  the 
encodile'a  tooth;  the  tttbea  divide  didiototnooaly  many 
times  during  their  eoutae,  and  send  off  lateral  branches  ob- 
liquely into  the  dear  httcrmediate  substance,  and  principally 
fSrom  their  concave  side  ;  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  calci- 
gerous  tubes  become  less  regular,  appear  to  decussate  and 
 i —  ^        «itra»iti»^  oither  directly  «Hh  ono 


another,  by  inOMntattllf  1lNipi>«r  ttnogh  tlw 

minute  oeila. 

*  Tbe  enamel  Ii  n  fltan  dense  aubstanoe,  preaenting  fhiat 
timeea  of  a  flbroua  •trtietiin,  Ihn  Itawa  being  wtianl  t»  iba 

surfkee  of  tbe  tooth. 

'The  coronal  cement  appears  only  as  a  line  of  substance 
more  opaque  than  tbe  enamel  which  it  invests  ;  it  augments 
in  thickness  at  the  base  of  the  tooth,  where  the  radiated 
eorpoadea  or  oelta  that  cbaiaetertse  its  structure  are  very 
eonapfeuona;  dteeement  ia  inflected  at  ea^h  ofthebaal 
groove*,  in  the  form  of  a  short,  straight,  and  simple  verticai 
fold,  into  the  substance  of  the  dentine.  The  peripheral  por 
tion  of  the  basal  dentine  is  thus  divided,  tu  the  extent  re- 
presented in  plate  64  B./lg.  3.  into  a  corresponding  number  of 

Erocesses;  fissures  of  the  pulp  cavity  radiate  to  their  bates, 
ecoming  then  the  eentree  of  diveigenoe  of  aa  many  aerica 
of  calcigeronatobea,  whieh  obey  in  their  eouraa  tnie  vsnal 
law  of  verticahty  to  the  external  stirfhcc  of  the  dentine. 
This  structure  can  he  seen  only  in  a  transverse  section  o( 
the  base  of  the  tooth:  its  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
apex  of  the  crown  of  tho  teeth  of  the  l^byrinihodoti  will  bt 
obvious  on  coinp.irinjj  Jig.  3,  pi.  C4  U,  with /g.  1,  pi.  63  R 
and,  aa  baa  been  already  atated,  it  gate  tiie  key  to  tba 
nature  and  principle  of  the  eompltcated  labryntnle  taltt^ 
blendincr  of  dctuiiie  and  cement,  which  was  first  obaenred 
in  thi'  f;u'ai  tusk  of  the  L  ihyrinthodnn  Jaegeri. 

'The  remans  of  the  pulp,  after  the  fuiniatR>n  ef  the  doe 
(quantity  of  dentine,  became  convened,  as  in  the  pleodoat 
liiarda^  by  a  procon  of  coarse  ossiacation,  into  »  minihta 
flbroua  or  aponcy  bono;*  hut  it  continiMa  opon  «t  tba 
crown  after  tne  Msal  part  of  the  tooth  ia  thua  cottNolldated, 
as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  section  fpl.  73,  !^),  whcttin 
a  is  the  pulp-euvi\y,  filled  with  cr) slalhztsi  sjiatli;  f>  tbe 
ossified  pulp  at  ihe  base  of  the  tooth.  The  radi.ited  cillsor 
crpnscles  are  very  consptcuous  in  both  this  bmic  and  the 
cxtem  il  cement. 

'The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  dental  ayatem  of  the  Ieh> 
tbyosaur  is  tho  mode  of  implantation  of  the  teeth :  instead 
nf  be'ng  anchyloiL'd  to  the  bottom  and  side  of  a  continuou* 
sliiillow  groove,  as  in  most  Laceriians,  or  iniplantt^d  m 
di>tnict  sockets,  as  in  the  Thccodon,  .\let;alosaur,  or 
Pterodactyle,  they  are  lodged  loosely  in  a  long  and  dew 
continuous  furrow,  and  retained  by  slight  ridgea,  eitOD^ 
ing  between  the  teeth,  along  the  sidea  and  bottom  of  tb» 
fVirrow  (pi.  73,  Jig.  9).  and  by  tbo  gum  and  tbe  organiMd 
membranea  continued  into  tbe  groove  mH  upon  tbe  barn  af 
the  teeth. 

'  The  germa  of  the  new  teeth  are  developed  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  baae  of  the  old  ones.*  Mr.  Conybeara  has  gives 
a  figure  of  a  transverse  aoetion  aerosa  the  jaw-bone  <tepr»- 

duced  at  pi.  7 3,  Jig.  7),  in  which  tbe  new  tooth  (<r)  bu 
penetrated  the  osseous  substance  of  the  base  of  the  u\i 
tooth  (6),  and  its  point  has  nearly  entered  tho  remains 
the  pulp-cavity,  which  has  contiauud  upua  in  tbe  crown 
the  tooth  (a). 

From  the  cireumatance  of  the  consolidation  of  the  baae  ef 
tbe  teeth  In  thelehthyoitaur,  Mr.  Conybeare  infera  tbat  the; 

were  retained  longer  iti  the  jaw  than  nre  the  h  .11  nv  teeth  cf 
the  crocodiles:  hut  tlic  analngy  of  other  Saia.tius.  and  tb* 
ohi-enalion  of  two  now  teeth  at  succesitive  sia^^es  of  fjrma- 
tiou,  at  the  ba:ie  of  an  old  tooth,  prove  that  tiie  auccesAtM 
ofnewsetsof  teetli  was  repeated  more  than  ODOC^  tboH|^ 
probably  not  so  frequently  aa  in  the  crocodile.* 

The  name  author  deacribea  theteetbof  the  PLsnoeartn 
as  conical,  long,  slender,  and  shari>-pointeM.  i;  pemiu,:  59 
retain  their  internal  cavity,  ;i!>  in  the  teeth  ei  a  ciocudii*: 
I  the  very  long  round  fan,;  or  iiuplanied  base  contnu;ls.  m 
teeth,  as  tt  timks  inio  the  jaw,  and  terminates  almost  in  i 
point.  The  chief  diutnciiou  offered  by  the  dental  syttra 
between  the  /dkl^reaoiirt  and  Ftetiotauri  is  pointed  out  b} 
fWeuor  Oven  aa  exiattng  in  the  loose  im plantation  of  tbi 
teeth  of  the  latter  in  sepurale  alveoli.  In  thi^  devuiH-s 
frum  those  of  the  lehihy  ,).->aur,  lliu  l'lc»io6aur,  observes  tlx 
Professor,  approximates  to  the  crocodilian  type,  and  thtf 
affinity,  he  adds,  is  likewise  mantieated  in  the  unequal  sot 
of  the  teeth,  and  tbe  development  ef  some  of  tho  aotantf 
onea  into  large  tusks.  Thciv  are  describc-d  aa  beii^ 
composed,  like  those  of  tbe  Ichthyosaur,  of  a  body 
hard  and  simple  dentine,  covered'  at  the  crown  by  a  esj*s 
of  enamel  and  at  itm  ham  by  a  coal  of  cement  ;  but  tJ( 

"Ttwbntli  fatlwM  tenm  heeocras  complete  It  toUil,<t>  iaxtrm  csiW 
IglatWy  i»  h,  ttm  ■■■MHMiai  ef  tfca  filwr    '  - 
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»tfer  is  rrintivi  lv  ilKnner  than  in  lehtkyotmurut,  and 
s  not  indected  into  the  itubstUnce  of  the  dentiae.  Tbs 
nwn  ill  characteriged  by  weU-defined,  narrow,  elevated 
jngitadioal  ridges,  termioatiQg  ^raptly  at  dUfmnt  di*- 
aticw  frooi  tbe  apex,  to  vlndi  Vunmme  ProfciMr  Omn 
tafca  that  none  of  them  cxtcnf^  The  ralcigerous  lubes  in 
hiiii  general  course  were  found  lu  bear  a  considerable  re- 
emblance  to  the  same  parts  in  the  Ichthyosaurus,  but  thu 
rimary  eurraiure  presents,  %Ir.  Owea  iclla  us,  a  mure 
Tnceful  sigmoid  line,  from  tbe  inclination  of  the  peripheral 
xtrvnitiM  of  the  tubea  towarda  the  apex.  Tbe  diameter 
f  the  tnbM  St  their  origin  n  giv«ti  *t  v^y>>-^^  of  "wh ; 
ht'ir  interspaces  were  r  lun  1  to  equal  five  r  six  of  their 
lamelcrs;  the  nwondaj v  undulalions  were  teULnely  wider 
han  in  tlie  Ichlhynimtrus,  and  the  secondary  brandies 
>n^er  and  more  bent ;  the  tubes  were  seen  to  divide  dicbo- 
smously  sevwtl  tilMe  in  their  course^  the  divisions,  aAer 

alight  diTwgeiw*,  proeaeding  in  lh«  aow  pvalM  line 
Hth  eaeh  other  and  with  the  main  item.  1m  finer  ee^ 
on  lary  branches  dilated  into  extremely  minute  cells  alone 
racts  whirh  ran  parallel  with  the  contour  of  tbe  tootn 
■tlf,  and  occasioned  the  apparent  altenia  i' n  i  f  opaque 
nd  clear  layers  observable  in  the  seetion  by  transroiued 
ight;  The  enamel  preMnted  the  aene  fine  fibrous  strue- 
ure  M  that  of  the  Ichtktfotatiru*,  but  the  mode  of  aueoea- 
ion  of  the  teeth  differed,  the  Professor  remarks,  from  that 
{ Ic/itAvosaitrut,  in  the  growint;  1  itli  bein^  dc'velope<l  in  a 
ell  nt  the  inner  side  of  the  old  socket,  and  afTecling,  by  its 
ressure,  the  bone  of  the  jaw  rather  than  the  luotli  about  to 
e  displaced.  ProAtior  Owen  farther  observes  thai,  not- 
•ithstanding  the  approxinatjen  to  the  eneeditian  type  which 
!ie  teeth  of  the  Plesiosaurus  nake  in  their  pewiatent  pulp- 
ivity.  there  is  not  more  than  a  single  SQeoeeatMUil  tooth  in 
rogres^  uf  develoumenc  at  tiie  base  of  the  tooth  in  use  at 
ny  period ;  and  that  the  dentitton  of  the  Ptenomuna  fur- 
ler  differs  from  that  of  the  crocodile,  inosmuoh  as  the  new 
x>th,  instead  of  emerfdog  fnm  the  pulp-oavitv  of  the  old 
lotb,  or  even  tnm  the  wnw  nen^  ^roCrMes  its  apex 
nrough  a  distinct  foramen  at  the  inner  aide  eftbaatveolua 
f  its  predecessor. 

Prtifes-sor  Owen  proposes  the  '■u''i _'.;ncric  name  of  Plexo- 
:unis  f)r  a  gigantic  exiinet  reptile  whoae  remains  have 
ecu  fuund  in  the  Kimmertdge  clay.  Tbe  teeth  are  de- 
:ribed  as  differing  firom  those  of  PUtia$aunu  in  their 
reatervdstivethieknees  at  compared  with  their  length,  and 
I  tho  ■iubtrihcdral  shape  of  their  crown.  The  outer  side  is 
i^hlly  convex,  sometimes  nearly  Hat;  it  is  separated  from 
lo  I  MO  other  facets  by  two  ^barp  ridges;  these  are  more 
)nYcx,  and  tbe  angle  dividing  them  is  often  so  rounded  off. 
lat  tkey  form  a  dcmt-cone,  and  tbe  shape  <^  the  tooth 
lua  appNXinatae  vtxy  doeely  to  that  ef  dfoMMMvr.  with 
hich  tt  is  eijtiBl  in  tize^  hut  from  whieb  it  ie  readily  dis- 
nguisbed  even  when  tho  crown  only  is  preserved,  hy  tbe 
d;^e8  which  traverse  tlio  inner  or  convex  sides;  the  outer 
attcncd  surface  alone  beinj^  smooth.  The  lon^  fang  of 
le  perfect  tooth  at  once  removes  u  from  the  Aerodantt  and 
^ies  it  with  the  Thecndontt,  among  which  it  approaches 
eaieat*  in  the  auperfloial  markin|[a  of  tbe  erown.  lo  HttUh- 
wruiv  Tbe  vertehne  of  the  neck  are  «o  modified  that  the 

eeuliarly  elongated  projiortion  of  this  part  of  the  spine, 
'hich  characterise^  the  Ijpiral  Plfxiomuri,  is  exchanged 
»r  one  tliat  much  more  nearly  appn n  'n  tho  opposite  con- 
ition  of  the  cervical  region  in  tho  IcMhjfotawri i  thus  pre- 
jitting  an  abrogation  of  the  main  ebaraetcriftie  of  the  Pif- 
MMurt  oombiQed  with  the  more  ofoeodfiian  proportions  of 
be  teeth  of  thta  Pleih»auru»,  of  whieb  a  fine  specimen 
Pl^otaurut  bra'hijd'-'ims,  Owpn)  fi-om  Market-Raisin  is 
reserved  m  Dr.  Buckland's  ci>llection  at  Oxford,  eonsisling 
f  considerable  portions  of  the  upper  and  ^wer  jaws. 
'  The  teeth,'  says  Professor  Owen, '  ara  arraiiged  in  aepa- 
ate  M^ckets.  in  a  close  and  regular  Mri«i» atong  tbe  alveolar 
lordera  of  the  intermaxillary,  maxiUny,  and  pMUmdibuIar 
>ones.  Twenty-aix  sockets  may  he  eonjitea  on  tbe  most 
( rf'  Ct  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  but  the  series  is  evidently  in- 
omplele  poaieriorly.  An  inler-siiuco  not  quite  equal  to  the 
neadth  or  a  socket  divides  the  fourth  from  the  fifth  tooth, 
onntiog  backwards,  and  tbe  jaw  is  sliahtly  compressed  at 
bis  interspaee;  the  Ibor  anterior  teetfct  tttis  marked  off. 
hccupy  the  ahghtly  expanded  anterior  extremity  of  the 
ipper  jaw,  hut  oo  not  present  the  disproportionately  large 
no  woich  characlerises  the  anterior  te«th  in  the  true  Ple- 
iosauzs.  After  the  fifth  tooth  tbe  sockets  progeaavely  to- 
la «n  lo  tha  tvrifth  ttodd  aadi  ft«B  tb«  JbWtoMttll 


they  begin  gradually  to  diminish  in  size  ;  becooiing,  be- 
yond iliti  iwuutieth  tooth,  amalier  than  those  at  the  Ibia 
part  of  the  )aw. 

'  Tbe  alveolar  eepta  are  narrav.  and  aia  thinned  (df  to  Mk 
edge,  whieb  is  iewar  than  aitber  tho  outer  or  inner  walls  of 
tbe  aooketa:  these  walls  are  equally  develupid.  A  line  drawn 
traosvenely  acnm  any  of  the  twelve  anterior  sockets  would 
\>'-  transverse  to  the  jaws,  but  in  the  remaining  sockets  it 
would  incline  obliquely  from  without,  luwturds  and  back- 
warda.  The  iransverae  dianMter  of  the  thtrteemh  socket  is 
one  ineh.  six  Unas;  ila  antoHMMstaher  diameter  is  ana 
meb.  eight  Hnea.  Tbe  extent  of  the  alveolar  eeriee  is  nearly 
three  foet;  the  brca'l'.h  of  the  pnla'e  ;iT  ihr-  f.vi  :itv-si\rh 
tootlj  is  nearly  uJik;  looi;  the  breauih  ot  ihu  u))pei  jaw  at 
lha  third  tooth  is  four  inol.-js  three  lines;  the  breadth  of 
tlMi  socket  of  that  tootb  ia  oue  mcli,  three  linea. 

'In  tbe  lower  jaw  of  the  speeimen  in  the  Oxford  Museum 
tbe  poatoiar  wtrsmity  of  the  dental  serias  is  conqileisw  but 
net  the  anterior  one;  thirty  five  tMdi  are  praient  in  eaeh 
premandihular  bone.  The  first,  from  its  lu  p.  ize.  I  t  in- 
clude to  have  been  received  into  the  sliuhl  coi.c^wiy  U^e 
si'.li:  uf  ,i]i;mt  ].;,\v  v.  h'-Te  the  diastema  separates  the 

fourth  and  Ofth  teoLb;  there  are  probably  therefore  Ibirty- 
eight  teeth  on  each  aide  of  the  lower  jaw ;  counting  back 
wards,  on  tWatmosilion^  tim  teeth  begin  to  dimiaiah  in 
size  beyond  the  nneeoth.  and  at  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  scries  the  5  rV-ri  i  are  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diamder; 
in  their  close  arrangement  and  position  they  correspoud 
with  those  of  the  upper  jaw.' 

Tbe  teeth  which  are  preeerved  in  this  magni&cent  csanial 
fragment  present  the  cbaractea  daseribod  at  tbe  rummwinB 
ment  of  tfais  sastian;  tiwoHlaraiBaoili  swftbea  of  tbe  crown 
of  a  tootb  of  tbe  lower  jaw  a  sepresentod  at  pi.  ta,  fig.  & ; 

the  inner  surface  of  two  of  the  teolh  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
represented  at  5'  and  5'  :  the  inserted  fan^  of  each  of  these 
teeth  IS  tour  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  tiie  entire  tooth 
being  thus  seven  indiea  in  length.  The  ridges  whicU  divide 
the  outer  from  the  inner  surface  of  tbe  tooih  subside  at  lha 
ba«e  of  the  «dwn ;  the  iang  is  smooth;  it  aasomes  a  suIk 
circular  fbrm,  gradually  expand  for  about  half  its  length, 
and  then  contracts  to  its  termination,  but  this  is  alwayslesa 
pointed  than  in  the  fuUy-furraed  tc^th  of  the  triia  Flesio- 
saur.  In  the  old  teeth  with  the  elongated  fani^.  tbe  pulp- 
cavitf  reioaios  open,  as  io  the  Plewosauriaa  teeth;  it  pre- 
sents at  the  expanded  part  of  the  fang  a  naicow  elliptio 
transverse  seetion.  In  »  loolh  of  the  present  species,  six 
inches  and  a  half  in  ii  i^gui,  from  the  Kimmeridge  clay  at 
Shotover,  the  diameter  of  the  persistent  pulp-cavity  waa 
tbirl«eii  liues.  la  this  tooth  the  flattened  surface  ia 
polished,  but  marked  with  minete  shallow  wrinkles;  one  of 
the  ridged  snr&cee  which  stood  at  right  anglee  to  the 
preceding,  was  traforsad  by  elewn  well-martied  linear 
ridges,  of  unequal  length,  aeparated  by  smooth  interspaoes 
of  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  tbe  ridges ;  tbe  third 
surface,  which  formed  an  acute  ancfle  with  the  smooth  outer 
surface,  traversed  by  twelve  ridges.  The»e  iidgcs  ua 
the  inner  surfooes  of  the  tooth  sligbdy  inehne  towatds  tbe 
rounded  angle  dividing  th«M  aurfiices;  they  terminate 
abruptly;  somo caasa iulfwaj from tlw apox the oown; 
abvuii  ten  are  continued  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  apex, 
which  IS  smooth  ;  the  two  ridges  which  divide  the  flat  or 
smooth  side  from  the  ndged  surfaces  of  tho  tooth  010  SJOM 
continued  to  the  sot^acute  apex  of  tbe  tooth. 

*  The  teeth  of  the  Pleiosaur  present  varieties  of  form  as 
well  as  ef  Nio;  tlw  lounding  off  of  tba  angle  betwoaa  tlm 
ridged  sorlhess  has  bean  abeadjr  allnded  to;  the  saoolk 
outer  surface  is  sometimes  ao  convex,  that  the  transverse 
section  of  the  tooth  is  more  elliptical  than  triangular.  All 
the  teeth  of  the  Pleiosaur  are  slightly  bent  invr;>;'l  md 
back  waidat,  but  the  smaller  posterior  teeth  aie  mu»t  recurved, 
and  have  the  sharpest  apex ;  in  the  crown  of  these  tsatb» 
also,  the  ordinary  rowndad  or  elliptical  tarn  of  tba  oana  ia 
moat  nearly  attamed ;  bvt  tbe  distinetion  of  the  smooth  as" 
ternal  surface  rnni\  the  ridgetl  'nu  rnal  surfaces  r  f  ih.  rrown 
of  the  tootb  IS  ti  iained.  and  viould  sulhco  to  (.h4.i^lense 
any  of  tin  st-  IlliIi  if  found  detached. 

*  Tbe  leelb  oi  the  Pleiosaur  consist,  like  tboso  of  (he  Ple- 
siosaar  and  Cracodilo^  af  a  eontial  body  of  compact  dentano, 
with  a  oerooal  iavsaimont  of  enamai,  and  agonanl  sovaring 
of  cement,  of  astieme  tenuity  upon  tho  cfown,  hot  diielur 
upon  the  base  of  the  tooth. 

'  Tbe  dentine  oonsists  of  iae  oaio^eruua  lubes,  without 
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•eoondary  undulations,  and  brant  hos  if  tlie  calcigeroiM 
tubes  corrmpond  ao  closely  with  tboise  of  the  teetli  of  the 
naikinitr.  u  to  md«c  »  iMttieiilar  deieripliMi  of  (hem 
nnneoessarv. 

*The  eerina  of  thewoeawfaBal  tooth  oro  developed  at  the 

inuer  side  of  the  bases  of  the  old  iceih.  but  do  not  i>enetrate 
these  leeth;  tbeapieesof  the  ncwtcc'.h  make  their  appearance 
through  fontinina  situated  at  the  inner  side,  and  j^enerally 
at  tlie  interspace  of  the  sockets  of  llie  old  teeth.  Here 
there  ])erbaps  also  in  the  Ptciodsctylc,  the  growing 

teeth  iBAv  be  i  ncludtid  in  doiod  leceete*  of  the  Mwoiu  sub- 
statioe  of^tho  jaw,  and  emerge  thnagti  treoie  dbtioet  from 
the  s-ocketsof  i  ln  ii  [  i  pil.jr  p'Mjrs  ;  but  this  is  an  exceptional 
comlition  of  the  ic|irvj4iut  Lion  of  tho  teeth  in  Reptiles.* 

For  the  mterosling  details  of  the  dentition  (1  (lie  Croco- 
dittant  [Cbocooilk],  we  must  refer  to  the  work  tisulf— one 
of  the  moat  important  to  the  i;eneral  physiologist  and  palie- 
ontolfMiiik  thet  has  yet  aMOMad}  and  the  leedor  wiU  now 
hw9  beftm  Mm  a  general  reriow,  eoHeeted  lIunAMB,  of 
the  '  nrious  moditic  i' to;is  of  the  teeth  in  the  wliole  of  the 
bauriaiiii,  taking  thai  term  in  Us  lar>;esl  acceptation. 

We  now  have  to  examine  the  oiher  parts  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  Saurians  in  thf  more  restricted  sense  mentioned 
towards  the  commencement  of  this  article.  That  of  the £no- 
lio$mnaiu  is  notieed  in  tbe  erticlos  IcBvaxMumiB  end 
PLntooAinuni;  tbnt  of  tbe  Graeodaiani,  ondar  tlio  ertMe 
Crocodilb;  and  we  shall  find,  ti*  in  other  departments 
of  the  auimal  kingdom,  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  orga- 
nizatiuh  to  the  }irogrossion  and  habits  of  life  of  the  animals. 
In  the  extinct  Pterodactyle,  we  have,  more  especially  in  tbe 
•aitarior  extremitiea,  a  modification  in  the  development  of 
tiMboaM»tooiuMotlieniiiinel  tomovotbiough  the  eirwith 
ntniollivht.  In  the  grwt  nunoof  AetemitridSBOrietti, 
the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  elongated,  to  facilitate  pro- 
BTossion  on  tike  earth,  on  trees,  or  even.  a.«  m  the  case  of 
flie  Gccko!*,  on  smooth  walls  and  ceilin^;>  When  we  come 
to  the  aquatic  groups,  we  have  in  the  Crocodilians  a  more 
compact  form  of  tne  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot,  but  still 
edeiited  to  ooeeaionel  profieeiion  on  land,  till  at  laa^  in  the 
XnmlloMnrinii,  tlio  aliort.  ootnpect,  and  compreand  bonei 
of  the  extremities  become  mere  paddles  to  row  the  body 
through  the  water,  like  those  of  the  tortoises  among  the 
Reptiles,  and  of  the  .seals  and  vvi  ili  s  i  n  the  latter  as  far  as 
the  anterior  extremities  are  coacemud)  among  the  Mamiui- 
ferwus  aaioiils. 

Cntrior  lenerki  that  Uie  itudjr  of  the  vorlobra  of  the  liv- 
ing Saorinni  ii  higtif  womnry,  in  order  to  e  recognition 
of  the  numerous  fossil  bones  be1oni(ing;  to  thi»  family,  and 
be  thus  proceeds  to  describe  those  of  the  former  :  —  Thc  atlas 
of  the  Monitor  i.s  a  ring  coii;po!..:d  tin  ee  pieces  ;  two  upper 
ones  united  to  each  other  at  the  dor^l  part,  notched  in 
Ikont  and  behind  for  the  nerves,  and  one  lower  piece.  The 
•atorior  suiriBwe  of  the  eztaCdmAtfaiiomtlier  of  tbet  por- 
tion ef  it  whMi  ia  analotrou*  to  the  odonioTd,  penetrates  in 
the  rn  ^'  of  the  atlas  arrl  fills  nearly  half  its  width,  leaving  al- 
ways, in  front,  a  concavity  for  the  condyle  of  the  head. 
Below,  on  the  jiinciiun  of  tbe  atlas,  of  ilie  udoiitoid,  and  of 
the  body  of  the  axis,  is  a  triangular  piece  which  gives  off 
a  pointed  h<Dok4uected  backwardA.  The  axis  is  compressed ; 
its  annular  pert  teJtes,  above,  the  fi»rni  of  e  hmgitudinal 
pointed  crest;  ita  anterior  articular  Aeeta  hove  their  plane 
tiiriiod  I'Utwards;  the  posterior  ones  have  them  do»ri wauls  ; 
the  body  lerminat«»  m  a  transverse  convexity  of  a  kidney 
shape;  on  each  of  its  lateral  surfaces  is  a  small  and  hut 
eligntlv  projecting  crest,  which  has,  towards  it»  ant^iur  thtnl, 
n  enell  point;  Mbw,  there  is  a  crest,  nndcrtbe  oosterior 
part,  which  is  enlarged  backvarda.  The  suturee  wnioh  dis- 
tinguish the  annular  part  of  the  body  are  soon  eflheed ;  but 
for  a  1  lu'  p>  riod  a  smnll  ' hysis  may  be  seen  at  the  pos- 
terior point  of  each  of  the  two  crests.  Tlic  five  succeed ing 
vertebriB  resemble  tbe  axis,  excepting  that  they  are  without 
an  odontoid ;  but  their  anterior  surface  has  a  concavity  pro- 
portioned to  the  OOttVesity  of  the  preceding  vertebrta.  their 
dorsal  or  spinoua  creat  or  process  is  elevated  and  shorter, 
and  their  transverse  processes  enlarge  slightly  and  present 
a  convex  facet  for  ibo  s  4  ;mm  ;  uf  the  cervical  rib.  The 
lower  crest  exists;  and  this  is  what  duiliuguisbes  the  cer- 
vical from  the  dorsal  vertebrie,  the  body  of  which  last  is 
oven  below,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  first,  which 
have  eadi  a  taberele  beeommg  gradually  less  and  less.  At 
tbe  point  of  these  crests  is  an  epiphysis,  which  in  the  other 
subj^nera  forms  the  crest  by  itsel£  The  donil  vertebm 
^'^i  the  tmlllh  have  al«B|B  a  iqnared  ipinone  


anterior  concave  and  a  posterior  convex  suHbce,  I  )ih  of» 
kidney-shape,  borizoatal  articular  apo|^yses,  the  posteci^ 
looking  downwards,  the  anterior  upwanb;  and  on  each 
side  under  the  anterior  aponhyaia,  by  way  of  »  transverM 
apophysis,  a  vettioel  oval-dieped  tmefcle  ftr  euppurtini; 
the  rib.  The  number  of  these  vertebrae  are  twenty-two, 
there  beinj^  no  lumbar  vertebra;  for  there  are  nba  from  tht 
neck  to  the  pelvis  amounting  to  twcniy-seveii  pairs,  includ- 
ing the  five  cervical,  but  the  first  and  the  last  uf  tbete  ribi 
are  very  small.  The  first  pair  of  ribe  ia  attached  to  tlie 
third  cervieal  vertebra.  The  Ave  first  pairs  are  not  nniiad 
by  means  of  entihgea  to  the  stemnn.  end  on  thie  eiiea» 
stance  Cuvier  relies  to  dLstinijuisl.  cervical  Tertebrc 
which,  addiut;  the  atlas  and  deiiluia  uhese  last  having  no 
ribs),  makes  their  number  seven,  as  in  the  crocudiles  aad 
mamnmU  generally.  Tbe  three  first  dorsal  rtt»  only  are 
attached  to  the  stemimi;  the  aeventeen  succeeding  ones  ue 
fiUse  rtbs.  Cuvier  ramaihs  that  the  total  ahaenee  of  lumbar 
vertebrs  appears  to  fafan  a  general  Me  in  the  Ihmily  of 
Sanrifins. 

There  are  two  secral  vertebrae  in  the  Mrmitor.  The  £r^ 
bus,  m  lieu  of  a  small  tuluirrle,  a  large  apophysis  convex 
externally,  and  presenting  to  the  nsm  ihi  au  articular  sur- 
face notcliud  heUnd,  and  of  a  hcrse-sbuc  shape.  The  secooi 
has  also  a  laifo  nophysis,  hut  simply  widened  and  (latteiMd 
hornontally.  The  caudd  vertehns  after  the  eighth,  are 
very  numerous  (seventy,  eighty,  nul  rme);  they  maybe 
easily  recognised  by  their  spinous  and  uuusverse  ajvij  hysw 
or  processes,  which  are  long  an<l  narrow,  and  their  articular 
apophyses  or  processes^  which  are  nearly  vertical,  the  at>- 
terior  looking  inward*,  the  poaterior  outwards ;  and  also  b| 
having  on  their  lower  surfiioe,  towards  the  hinder  part,  tvs 
small  tttherelee  for  supporting  the  chevron  bone,  whiefc 
occupies  the  place  of  a  lower  spinous  process.  TTicse  Itj 
small  tuben  k'S  are  j  laced  more  forward  in  the  Moiiifors 
tlian  in  tiio  other  subgenera;  for  in  the  latter  ibv)  tea.  h 
the  |X)steriur  articulation,  so  that  the  chevron  bone  appcais 
to  bo  attached  to  the  rertebre.  All  the  caudal  verudmi 
of  the  Monitor  have^  like  the  preeeding,  the  anterior  ser> 
fuse  concave  and  the  posterior  convex,  and  they  go  on  di- 
minisliiiip  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  cxirem;"t  f 
the  tail,  their  prominences  fiuishiug  by  being  reduced  ar 
most  to  nothing. 

In  the  Sauvegarde  of  America,  Cuvier  found  the  knrer 
crests  of  the  eerviral  vertebrte  showing  themselvea  aaep> 
phjrsei^  or  oven  tenarate  little  bones  attached  on  the  Mtii«> 
lalion  of  two  vertebra),  bat  which  ended  in  being  soldered  it 
vhc  anterior  one. 

The  cervic^il  vcrtebraD,  determined  by  the  anterior  felrf 
ribi,  arc  eight  111  number,  that  is  to  say.  there  arc  six  pairt 
of  tliose  false  ribs,  and  this  number  is  found  in  many  other 
subgenera,  particularly  in  the  Iguante,  the  Basilisks.  th« 
Lisardik  the  Geckos,  the  A  nolidea.  the  Agama.  and  the  Sidr 
Uonea.  But  Cuvier  remarks  that  it  should  bo  avowed  that 
the  two,  and  sumetimes  the  three  last  ribs,  thouRh  they  di» 
not  reach  to  the  sternum,  \et  ate  placed  under  tbe  sbuulder. 
and  concur  in  the  foriuation  of  the  ihorax,  Sij  tliat  the  ver- 
tebrae which  support  them  may  be  placed  among  tbe  dor- 
sal, which  would  reduce  to  five  the  number  of  vertebrc 
really  belonging  to  the  node.  In  thoordiaaiy  Ltxard<s  tiM 
Scinks,  and  slightly  in  the  Anolldes  and  tbe  Geckos.  tb« 
cervical  ribs  attached  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  vertebral 
are  singularly  compressed  and  widened  at  their  free  ci- 
treinily.  The  differences  which  characterise  tbe  vertebra 
of  the  d liferent  subgenera,  independently  of  what  Cuvier  bad 
already  remarked  as  to  the  position  of  the  tnbeiwloa  of  ths 
caudal  vertebcm  fbr  the  chevron  bones.  eepecMllj  eotmA 
he  informs  ns,  in  the  respective  length  and  stoutness  of  thdr 
hodie.s,  and  the  respective  length  and  width  of  their  ap>- 
pliyi^s.  Tlu;  Iguana  has  the  spinous  processes  of  it«  dorsal 
Vertebrtc  less  loity,  and  cut,  as  it  were,  more  obliquely.  Tbs 
bodies  of  its  caudal  verlebne  are  more  elongated,  ao  thtf 
with  a  lam  numher  th^  fcrm  a  greater  length.  Tbar 
spinous  pneeasas  deerease  more  rapidly.  The  Basilisks  hiv« 
very  nearly  the  characters  of  the  Iguanc,  but  tbeir  donsl 
spinous  processes  are  high  auil  ii^iirow,  as  well  as  tb<jsc  cl 
a  pai  t  of  their  taiL  The  Agamu  tiiive  aUo  the  dctr^I  spr 
nous  processes  high,  straight,  and  narrow;  but  the  SudhM 
have  them  low.  in  the  Lisards  they  are  tolemUjr  hif(^: 
but  directed  somewhat  dbli^aeiy  hack  wards.  j 
Cuvier  oonsidert  it  a  very  interesting  fact  that  a  great  ptft 
of  the  caudal  vertehns  of  the  ordinary  Uurds  are  divided  a 
their  aiddk  vcKtieaQf  toio  two  peitioaib  wbiehMpanti  vi^ 
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Mtily,  even  much  moru  easily  than  the  vertebrae  at  the 
poiot  of  ibetr  srtieuiatioD,  end  thi*  fyg  the  simple  reason  that 
the  articidatiaD  i>  ooupKnted,  fiNfmed  by  many  apopbyaes, 

and  itrengtbened  by  l;_'amt  nrs,  whilst  thr"  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  which  he  i>ptu.ita  is  oiiiy  rcuiaed  by  ihe  perios- 
leuta  an  l  ilic-  su rr  )unding  tendons.  It  is  probably  on  ac- 
Munt  of  ibis  peculiarity  that  the  tails  of  liuurds  break  so 
easily.  Cuvier  further  states  that  he  has  observed  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  Jgtutnm  and  tb«  AnoUdu,  Mid  b«  is  of  opinion 
diat  f«il%Ba  ot  it  would  vrobably  b*  fraud  in  all  tlw 
where  this  rupture  of  the  tail  is  a  oomtnon  occurrence. 
Every  ono  knows,  adds  Cuvier,  ihat  the  tail  hhoots  out  again 
li'u  I  liavii 4;  in  n  broken,  but  neither  tho  skeleton  nor  its 
uiegumenu  are.  in  that  ease,  the  same  as  before  the  rup- 
ure.  The  scales  of  the  skin  are  generally  small,  without 
id|{es  and  without  MHoe^  tfaougb  thity  mijr  faavu  bad  tb« 
xtntrary  qualitiM  in  tne  original  tail ;  and  inl«ni«1l7,  initaad 
)f  the  numerous  Ti  ricbrw,  with  all  their  app^rn'ns  of  apo- 
jhysis  and  liguiutjiiu,  there  i*  nothing  but  a  ioiig  cartiiapi- 
lou^  f  i  10  i  f  one  piece,  which  only  presents  annular  Vfltt* 
Ue^  numerous  indeed,  but  scaiccly  at  all  elevated. 

TIn  rAi  of  the  Saurians  are  siciider,  round,  and  the  an- 
•riior  anaa  only  haw  tbo  ooatal  head  alightly  enlarged  and 
mnpressed.  CuTler  bad  nevor  levn  any  of  them  with  « 
tivision  at  their  upper  extremity  into  a  head  and  tubercle, 
rhu  anterior  ribs  of  the  Monitors  are  a  little  more  widened  : 
n  the  upper  part  than  those  of  other  Saurimis  Instead  of 
hu»e  simply  rural  ribs  which  are  seen  in  the  crocodile, 
naiiy  subgenera,  especially  in  tha  Po^frdM,  AnoUsei^  and 
Jhamdeona,  after  iba  ribt  which  aia  nmtiad  }o  the  ttMrnum, 
lave  othara  whieh  uaila  mutually  with  ihair  eornaponding 
ib.  .ntid  thus  surround  the  abdomen  with  entire  circles. 

Tlic  xttmum  of  the  Saurians,  taken  together  with  their 
hnutder,  forms,  says  Cuvier,  a  kind  of  cuirass  fur  the  heart 
iid  large  blood-vessels,  it  is  more  complicated  than  in  the 
looodiliM^  and  formed  upon  a  plan  very  different  froca  that 
r  iba  lonoiaaa.  It  oooaiato  aiaaiitiaUy  of  a  long,  oarmw, 
epreaaod  bono,  which  givea  off  antarioriy  two  brauebaa  di- 
ected  to  each  side,  more  nr  less  recurrent,  accordini;  to  the 
pecies.  and  between  which  iis  point  passes  sometimes  to 
dvance  more  forward  under  tho  neck.  This  bone  pene- 
rates  with  iis  posterior  part  into  a  cartilaginous  plate  of  a 
boaibo'tdal  shape,  which  has  two  aidda  forward  and  two 
aekward,  and  which  often  shows  traoaa  of  a  longUudinal 
{▼ision  into  two  portions.  Its  interior  sides  are  eontinued 
ith  the  edges  of  the  antt'rior  part  of  the  bone,  but  in  di- 
a.ricatini{  to  the  ri^hl  and  lefL  Tiiey  are  sometimes  ossi- 
ed,  jiai  [  Lilarly  their  edge,  which  has  a  groove.  In  order  to 
ive  support,  like  a  mortise,  to  the  sternal  edce  of  the  cbvi- 
vlftr  bone.  The  po!>torior  sides  of  the  rbomboidal  cartilage 
arve  for  the  inaertkiQ  of  iho  false  ribs.  So  far  than  ia  no 
real  difl^rente  in  tbia  part  of  the  organisation  from  that  of 
i.  r  codile,  except  in  the  anterior  branches  of  the  elon- 
uled  bone,  which  give  it  the  form  of  a  T,  of  an  arrow,  or  of 

cross,  according  to  tho  species;  but  a  more  considerable 
ifferanco  ia  apparent  in  the  dovelopcneut  of  the  coracuid 
ODa^and  tn  tba  constant  presence  of  a  clavicb  more  or  less 
irn.  The  comenid  bone,  as  in  the  crocodiles,  the  tortoises, 
tiu  all  tho  animals  which  have  a  true  arm,  concurs  in  the 
jrmation  of  the  gleiiu'id  cavity,  and  in  the  true  Saurians 
fford»  nearly  half  of  it.  Widemojj  more  than  the  bony 
late  of  the  shoulder-blade,  it  proceeds  to  articulate  itself  to 
de  sternal  rhomboid  by  a  wide  adga^  which  takes  the  form 
r  the  blade  of  u  axa;  but  its  ]weuliariiy  consists  in  tbe 
^ving  off  one  or  two  apophytea,  by  means  of  which  it  sup- 
orta  a  great  cartilaginous  arch  which  passes  on  tlie  slender 
lul  advanced  bone  of  tlie  sternum,  ana  lies  across  ihit  of 
he  coracoid  bone  of  the  other  side.  Cuvier  observes  that 
re  should  remark  that  in  this  singular  crossing,  which  is  tu 
e  found  even  in  the  lowest  batrachians,  it  is  generally  the 
artilago  of  tho  right  side  which  passes  to  that  of  tbe  left, 
.liare  ia  alwaWKaiiiall  holo  piarcad  for  the  vessels  in  the 
teek  of  tho  bone,  betwean  its  apophyses  and  its  glenoid 
avilv.  The  apophyses,  moreover,  which  proceed  to  j  in 
he  aemicircle  or  cartilaginous  disk,  leave  one  or  two  oval 
pcrtures  between  them,  which  trench  on  the  demicircle, 
ad  are  only  closed  by  a  membrane.  This  carlilasinous 
emicircle  acquires  consistence  and  firmness  by  ase,  though 
ot  tbo  bardnaaaof  tha  other  bones.  It  hardens  T>y  the  ac- 
unaulation  of  tmatl  Mleareous  grains,  as  is  the  case  with 
he  bones  of  the  h  ':i  Irupterygian  fishes.  It  is  to  this,  ob- 
arvea  Cuvier,  itiui  inc  bony  piece  which  adheres  to  the 
onMid  bone  of  ihe  OrTtcMoMlMldkll*  Slid  AAMw [OmI^^ 


THOKBYNCHva,  vol.  xvii..  p.  3u]  has  bticn  compared ;  and.  m 
fact,  this  piaae  ia  plaaod  liko  tha  eartilaga^  and  eroaiaa  with 
iu  oppcmta  00  tha  first  bono  «f  tbo  atamnm.  which  ia  ^a« 

in  the  shape  of  aT;  but  in  this  apparatus  the  great  mem- 
branous apertures  winch  notch  the  similar  development  in 
tbe  Saurians  are  wanting. 

The  tcaffuiu,  or  shoulder-blade,  produces  the  other  part 
of  the  glenoid  facet ;  it  goes  on.  as  ordinarily,  enlarging,'  on 
the  side  of  tbo  thorax  and  towards  the  back;  and  at  about 
a  third  or  the  middle  of  its  length  stops  short,  hut  ia  «eo» 
tioued  in  a  single  portion,  which  i-  p  ncrally  t  artila|,nnous, 
or  which,  when  it  is  ossilled,  wlucii  licquenlly  happens, 
becomes  so  in  a  diflerent  manner,  and  with  another  texture, 
like  the  cartilage  adhering  to  tbe  coracoid  bona.  In  the 
case  of  oiaiflcatioo,  tbo  le^pttk  ia  alwaya  dividod  into  two 
bonaa. 

Tbe  elamd*  reata  on  one  aide  againat  the  alendar  hone  of 

the  sternum,  or  against  its  lateral  branch,  and  ofieii  also  it 
reaches  to  ihe  opposite  clavicle;  on  the  other  side  il  proceeds 
to  rest  against  the  anterior  edge  of  tht  rjpjla,  either 
against  the  osseous  portion  or  that  which  remains  longer 
amiIaginoua»  and  wnieh  oiken  presents  a  tuhaiele  or  annJl 
oraat  Jbr  its  reception.  Sometimaa  the  booy  Mnpitl*  gim 
off  an  apophysis  which  goes  to  aoatain  tbe  body  of  the  cla> 
vicle.  but  this  IS  all  that  it  presents  as  a  -liL^ht  resemblance 
to  an  acromion:  the  tubercle  of  the  caruiaginous  puit  re- 
sembles that  process  much  more.  Such  is  tbe  general 
structure  among  tbe  Saurians;  oor  does  it  differ  much  from 
that  of  ibe  crocodiles,  ezaa||l  in  tbe  presence  of  a  elavielo, 
and  of  that  onrtiiagittoua  nppandage  which  onlugaa  dw 
coraooTd  bono. 

TheT-formed  or  arrow  sbnprrl  hone  may  also,  m  <:'rir'n(";s, 
be  compared  to  the  unequal  bone  of  the  pimiron  0!  the 
tortoises,  which  sometimes  lakes  this  shape,  and  some  think 
that  the  two  first  equal  pieces  of  this  plastron  are  tbe  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clavicles  ;  the  second,  of  the  cartilaginous 
appendages  of  tho  ooraeotda;  tbe  third,  of  the  rbombuidal 

!»iece,  whieb,  even  in  tbo  liaaids,  often  presents  a  longitttdinal 
urrow,  indicatory  of  division  ;  nnr^,  f!i;:il1v.  tl:*:  ftiurtii.  of  fhr 
appendages,  which  sometimes  support  the  two  last  caiUiages 
of  tho  ribs. 

The  differences  observable  among  the  various  subgenom 
are  liardlv  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  tbe  occupatioit 
ofapMo  here,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  tho  (ktmmt 
AwfZw.  (torn  which  the  oaieology  of  tbe  akaldan  hare 
given  is  taken,  and  in  whieb Cnrior detail*  tboaadiflavaaoaa. 
(Vol.  v.,  pt.  2,  p.  291.) 

The  pelvif  of  the  Saurians  (Cuvier  takes  the  Monitor  as 
tlie  example)  is  composed  of  three  hones,  which  concur,  as 
in  the  viVipanns  quadrupeds,  to  compose  tho  cotyloid  fossa. 
Its  unper  port  is  formed  by  tbe  ona  Hit;  its  noefc  ia  wide 
and  snort ;  its  spinal  part,  instead  of  being  directed  forwards, 
as  !!i  iLe  xjviparous quadrupeds,  or  of  beinij  rounded  as  in 
the  iiucodile,  runs  obliquely  backwards  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  band,  and  has  only  a  small  point  in  front.  The 
pubis  and  the  ii^chium  are  each  united  to  its  opposite  in  the 
median  inferior  line ;  but  tbe  pubis  is  not  joined  to  tbe 
ischium,  and  tbe  two  oval  boles  are  only  aeparaled  byn 
ligament  Their  neck  is  wide,  short,  and  flat.  l%at  of  uia 
pubis  is  pierced  u  uli  a  rather  lar'.;i;  iioli-,  ami  iis  .interior 
border  produces  a  point  which  is  returved  duwuMcirds  and 
outwards.  Cuvier  adds  that  the  pelvis  m  the  different  sub- 
genera is  especially  distinguished  by  the  symphysis  of  the 

Kubis,  which  is  formed  by  a  rather  wide  truncature  in  the 
loniiors,  and  even  slightly  in  the  SauTq(ardes:  but  only 
by  a  narrow  point  in  uie  m^ority  of  others.  The  Chame- 
leon differs  from  all  the  others  in  its  narrow  ossa  ilii,  which 
proc«ed  p«»rpet)dicularly,  in  widening  slightly  to  attach 
themselves  to  tbe  spine.  These  oua  ilii  are  still  further 
distiogttiabed  by  e  triangular  cartilage,  analogous  to  that  of 
thoailoalder-blMei.  Tbe  symphysis  of  its  pubis  is  formed 
by  a  truncature.  and  there  is  no  lateral  point.  Vesiiges  of 
a  pelvis  exist  inOraiSAUKUS  and  theBlindworm  [OitVKTsj, 
vhi.  li  i  c  ii  .Ibi  of  a  small  os  ilium,  with  a  rudiment  of  an 
ischium,  but  without  a  symphysis.  [ScBSLTorusiK.] 

The  qflindrieal  bontt  of  the  Saurians  exhibit  the  following 
characters : — Tbe  hionerut  agreaa  my  much  in  form  with 
that  of  Birds.  Its  upper  head  is  eompreaaed,  to  answer  to 
the  hollow  fosset  which  the  shoulder-blade  and  coracoid 
bone  together  present  to  it.  Its  lower  pulley  is  formed  of 
two  projecting  rota!<^ry  ]H:ni..iis,  t-atirely  roun  loil,  the  ex- 
ternal of  «Uh»  is  the  least  developed.  The  uiternal  condyle 
•iMinnali  nan  than  thn  aOUemal.  the  deltoid  crest  nn^ 
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4uoea  an  ui{d«  more  projecting  forwards,  and  ita  posterior 

tuberosit]r  nMia  hooked.  In  tbeiie  two  last  respects  it  more 
reeemble*  that  of  tbe  orocwhlu;  but  it  bas,  in  pieneral,  all 
ita  articular  surfaces  much  better  (Wfined.  But  the  humerus 
of  a  liiaril  may  always  be  (li.-.tinguished  from  that  of  a  bird, 
baeause  tbe  former  is  not  hoUow,  nor  ptnoad  •itb  bolea  for 
tbe  ndniiaion  «t  ur  into  ito  intarfar.  TIm  wksa  of  the 
Saurians  i»  compressed  and  trenchant  on  its  radial  ed^e. 
Its  sigmoid  fai-ft  la  ovttl.iiiid  Its  olecranon  projects  but  little  ; 
ita  rarpian  lumd  is  also  ovul  und  utufwrmly  convex.  Tlio 
rmditu  u  delicate ;  its  upper  head  i»  oval  and  ooacave ;  its 
loVflf^Vkkbtodightly  convex.  prei>t)aU  to  (hvlmbllMOr 
tiMoupainramided  tuberdvMia  •  feeset  of  a««oiiit>thnM. 
Tbe  /mmr  in  its  upper  part  iweoiUei  that  of  tbo  eneodfflo 
much  inoio  than  iljat  of  birds,  and  this  haii  refeienco  to  the 
dirccuoti  of  Itie  foot  m  reptiK-s.  Its  upper  head  is  com- 
pressed and  eunred  in  front,  anil  has  ita  trochanter  on  the 
tibial  side  placed  nearer  to  the  bead  of  the  bone  than  in  the 
oroeodile.  mur  li  m  ic  projecting,  and  of  a  ooapiMied  fcm, 
Tha  lower  bwtd  of  tbe  fontur,  on  tba  eontraijr*  mueb  re- 
MmUes  that  of  bfarda.  etnoeiallf  ia  tbo  mall  botlow  en  the 

pcr  in  i  ^ide  fur  the  head  of  the  fibula.  'I'he  rmielta  jsterv  j 
Siiiall,  uAon  hardly  viiiible.  The  le<r  isuiwa)!i  composed  uf 
two  bones,  of  w  iiich  ih»  tibia  is  the  larf;e»t.  Its  upper  head  > 
it  triangular,  as  ordmartly ;  its  lower  ts  traasTorsoly  oblons 
«n4  flat.  The  fibula  of  the  Monitors  is  tbtt«Md«ttil  vidmed 
bab»v»  wbom  it  nnttoa  to  the  tarsua  bjr  a  narrov  lino.  In 
the  Igoanai  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  genera  it  is 
nearly  uf  a  sizu  thiOKLi  uut,  slender,  with  its  upper  head 
eumpressodf  and  its  loucr  demi-oval  and  slightly  oblique. 

The  bme*  qf  the  fnre  and  hind  feet  in  the  Saurians  con- 
aiat  of  a  emjm»  compoead  of  nine  bones,  like  that  of  the 
iMrtOiNii  and  Cnvier  remarks  that  its  composition  may 
•fwtty  ba  aonpuad  lo  the  Simiad*^.  In  tbe  first  row  are 
a  radial  bono,  a  cubital  bone  (rather  large),  and  a  pisiform 
bone  Oiled  a^ainit  tlui  lower  ])arlof  the  ulna.  In  the  lower 
row  ar«  live  small  bonea,  disposed  in  a  eur^  nnd  answering 
to  the  Ave  metatarsal  bones,  and  a  ninth,  plaood  botufeen 
tbe  two  large  bonaa  of  tbo  Irat  row.  and  tbo  Aril,  second, 
third,  and  Ibnrtb  of  tbo  eaeond  vow.  Tba  nataearnaU  of 
the  thumb  and  little  fin  '  r  tire  rather  shorter  than  those  of 
the  other  three  fingers.  1  li«^  number  of  plialan^es  arnounts 
tt)  I  A  1  t"i)r  the  thumb,  three  for  the  fore  finger,  four  for  tiie 
midrllu  tliiger,  five  for  the  rii^  Anger,  and  three  for  tiiu 
little  finger.  The  tartut,  lika  iSatof  the  orocodile,  bas  only 
ibur  bonatb  In  tbe  Irat  tow  are  two:  1«  a  tibial  bone, 
whieh  extanda  also  partially  under  tba  tbab.  and  presents 
a  facet  to  it ;  it  is  irrcfjularly  re<'taneular,  wider  than  it  is 
long,  thick  un  it-t  internal  boi'iler,  and  pre!>enting  in  its  pro- 
file SCHne  relationship  to  the  aslraguluii  of  a  Ruminant ;  'i,  a 
fibular  bone,  smaller  and  soon  unitmg  tt»elf  into  a  single 

£tece  with  the  preceding,  on  the  same  plana  with  whkh  it 
L  In  tba  aasond  row  ara  also  lira;  ana  laigir»  tijangular 
an  Hi  antarior  lorfaee.  and  atoutar  baehwards.  wbara  h  artl- 
oulates  with  the  two  of  tin  firiil  row,  and  supports  the 
melatarsals  of  the  fourtii  and  &C\h  toes;  tbe  second,  smaller, 
placed  betwo»,'ii  iho  preceding  and  the  mci atai  s.il*  of  the 
third  and  second  toes.  This  last  also  slightly  toucne»  upon 
tiM  aitragalus,  which  anljr  lapports  the  meutaiul  of  the 
great  toe.  The  four  first  roetatamak  ai*  llendar  and  naarly 
alraight;  they  go  on  elongating  to  tbafbnrlh;  tbaflfth  fs 
short,  widened,  and  rwnirved  on  its  upper  head  lowunls  the 

Sri:ai  bone  ol  the  sueuud  row,  to  which  it  la  articulated  by 
le  side.  Tbe  great  toe  bas  two  phalanges;  the  socond  toe, 
three;  the  third,  Jburt  tbe  fonrtb.  five.  It  is  this,  which  is 
the  longest,  that  givoi  to  the  Coal  tbit  elongated  and  unequal 
form  which  oharacterises  it  in  the  lisards.  Tbe  flf\b.  wbieh 
ia  nearly  as  short  as  the  great  toe,  ha*,  like  the  third,  four 
phalanges.  Cuvter  remark-.  Uia:  iu  lin- iM  ii.iuin  ponitioii 
of  the  hind  feet  of  the  Saurians,  ihatu.  with  the  toes  dimsted 
backwai  ds,  the  tibia  and  great  toe  are  at  the  external  bor- 
der of  the  foot,  and  tba  little  toe  ia  at  tbe  intaroal  border. 
Tiw  ungttflol  plialangasof  all  tba  foet  ara  trenchant,  arobed. 
atid  pointed.  This  description,  observes  Cuvier,  allowing 
for  some  differenees  in  proportion,  answers  for  all  the  sub- 
genera which  have  well-developed  feet,  with  the  except loii 
of  the  Chameleons  alone  and  some  peouliariliea  relative  to 
the  toee  in  certain  Qeckos ;  and  even  in  the  Cbatncle  it 
ta  in  tba  proportion  of  the  bones  of  the  carpua  and  taraua, 
rather  than  in  tbair  number  and  arrangemeal,  that  tba  di^ 
iaanoa  appears.  The  mode  in  which  the  bones  of  the  foot 
■at  f  nmpsid  in  the  chameleon  in  an  inverse  manner,  that  is, 
•ha  giaal  Md  littla  toai  af  aU  tba  iaM  lafatfMt  nad  Aoaalad 


inwanis,  and  tbe  tbiaa  othan  also  t<^tbor  amA  dimM 
outwards  (a  peeulian'ty  obeorred  by  Aristotle),  will  be  Ma 
in  tbtj   I.',  i.i  liio  articlu  Chauxlkons. 

Wo  liavti  dwell  here  at  itaiutt  length  upon  tbo  clentiliti 
and  ottoolugy  of  the  Stntriaru,  not  only  beeauae  of  tbtlO' 
terest  attaobed  to  this  great  group  of  aniwala  ao  iU  own 
eount,  but  in  eonsequenee  w  tha  naeaKitp  ef  a  ftiU  nade^ 
standing  uf  this  part  of  their  organization  hj  those  ebo 
study  that  branch  of  palseontoloi^y  tnaro  particularly  coo- 
voriiant  \y.lh  the  extinct  Saurian  forms— -forms  includms 
the  most  giganlio  propunions  and  the  moat  b^ierocliif 
shapea,  that  were  alive  countless  ages  ago,  when  as  yet  ma: 
Via  nat,  and  waia  abadulaly  iwapt  awaj  ftom  tba  A«e  ti 
tha  earth  thooiands  af  yoan  baibra  ba  itood  upon  Of  all 
the  fiAsils  ivhirh  remain  to  retnind  tht^  nb^rrvrr  of  the  wr>-k 
of  a  fanai^r  wutld,  these,  from  ihoutitiquay  of  Uie  sli'ai.kir. 
which  they  are  found,  present  perhaps  the  most  striking 
materials  (or  illustrating  tbo  antteot  history  of  our  planet. 

Tbe  other  parte  of  the  Wganiialioa  of  tbe  Saurians  wii 
be  fonad  in  deinil.  vhara  nirmiiT,  nndar  Rnvnuti  aai 
the  dlHerant  artielaa  lalatinff  to  tna  flnnlliaa  nad  ganen. 
We  shall  here  lilv  abser\e  that  their  he.irt,  like  that  of  ib* 
torioisoi,  is  compofted  of  two  .luricles  afnd  one  ventricle, 
whieh  is  kometimea  divided  by  imperfect  partitions.  Thetf 
ribs  are  moveable,  and  can  be  raised  or  depreaaad  for  ihs 
pnrpoees  of  respiration.  Their  lung  extoana  Mara  ar  IcH 
towards  tbe  bind  part  of  tbe  body,  and  often  panatraleaials 
the  abdomen,  whose  transverse  muaelea  glide  under  tbe  ribs 
and  oven  towards  the  neek  to  embrace  it.  Their  g:-ners- 
lion,  With  fow  exceptions  (Zootoea,  for  instauoe),  »  on- 
parous.  and  the  eijgs  have  a  more  or  lose  hard  shell,  la 
some  (Ciftoise<iaii>  finr  initanea)  it  iaa  mara  tongb  caleareeas 
skin,  and  tbia  ia  ita  gaoaial  aandhlatk  The  aaitiia  ■  eoat- 
plete,  and  effeeted  sometimes  by  means  of  two  intromitieat 
organs  and  sometim«i  by  means  of  one  only.  The  yours 
oome  into  existence  tlie  ^,uiio  r.im  :'.li.il:  they  rcta.» 
through  life.  The  tu«s  are  ariued  with  na.l^  with  very  fee 
exceptions,  and  the  skin  is  either  covered  with  eeatea  'brm 
or  laaa  nrintad*  or  at  laaat  with  smaU  laaljr  Sniaa.  Aft 
have  a  tail  meiw  or  laaa  bnif ,  naarly  alwaya  tkiah  al  ihr 
base  Thf  ^"t:n'r>st  number  nave  four  feet.  $ome  tvoaity, 
and  u  lew  inero  luUiuienu  not  apparent  externally. 

Fowl.  SatmiAHi. 

Besidea  tha  aatiaa  of  foasil  Saurian  forms  in  tbe  ao«sesf 
thia  skalflb.  a  detailed  aoeount  of  most  of  tba  a&tiaet  gaaat 
is  given  nndar  their  several  titlaa  in  tbii  work. 

S.\URIN,  JOSEPH,  a  French  mathematician  and  ni 
tural  philosopher,  was  born  in  16A9,  in  the  South  of  FranKv 
at  Courtaison  in  tbe  principality  of  Orange,  where  !•» 
father  was  the  minister  of  a  rrotestant  eoagregatiun.  TW 
ynung  man  was  educated  in  the  priooiplaa  af  the  RvfonMi 
CbuMh,  and  balbra  ba  waa  twanljr-faor  fiaia  of  m«  ha  *m 
called  to  tba  miniatrf  at  Bura  in  f^nphind.  Pbaaeamf 
an  iirdent  tcmperamont  and  a  bold  eloquenpc,  he  «i>»o  <!»• 
tin^uiiihed  himself  as  a  preacher;  but,  m  line  of  his  *<> 
moiis,  happening  to  ceni>uie  too  freely  the  measures  iiJ.fr 
.  by  gnvermuent  for  diminishing  ihe  privileges  of  tbe  Fit- 
icslants,  he  was  obligad  ta  retire  into  tbe  canton  of  Be.-s. 
wbara  ba  abtainad  tM  aaraay  of  Baiabiac  in  tha  haiWiafs  «f 
Yverdon.  Certain  eirennistancea.  which  hnva  haaa  it- 
I  fri  i  nilv  related  by  hill  friends  and  eneraiea,  obliged  bitL 
I  souii  iiUerward*  to  lako  refone  in  France,  where,  in  169f, 
he  abjured  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvini.its.  His  own  acrenl 
is,  that  having  roAtsnl  to  sign  the  Vonsentut  of  Gaae^fc 
oondanaing  tha  daotrincs  of  tbo  French  Proleataal  thitls* 
gians  reapaeting  anginal  ain  and  tba  vowel  potnia  of  t5» 
Hebrew  text,  1m  was  vebemently  censured  by  a  fvnrty  io  xi» 
church.  He  adds  that  the  harsh  treatment  i  u  u  ii  .ch  he  ns 
subjected  on  this  aoeount  led  him  to  »u»p«<-i  Uie  $>r>r«r>7 
of  his  adversaries'  sentiments  in  religion;  an*!  that  as 
tentive  study  of  tbe  works  of  the  celebrated  Bossoet  ««e 
vinced  him  of  the  errors  of  Protestantism.  On  the  otlar 
hand  it  is  slated  that  Saurin,  having  been  guilty  of  iM^ 
withdrew  to  France  in  order  to  avoid  the  proseoutioo  «ftb. 
which  he  waa  threatened:  ibis  accusation,  truo  or  fa!^  •> 
founded  un  a  confession  which  he  is  said  io  have  mnde  laa 
letter  dated  1689,  and  printed  in  the  '  Mercure  Saiaaa*aal 
nnon  aooM  doaaiMnia  relating  to  iba  erimiaiU  MoeaM  i^ 
atitutad  on  tba  aaeailaa,  which  ara  atatad  la  Wfa  l^t 
preserved  in  the  Chancery  of  Bern. 

After  his  recantaUon,  having,  tbroujth  tbe  interest  it 
Bawaar,  abmiaad  a  panaiaa  fnm  tha  Bag  (Loafe  Uf  A 
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Sanrin  devoted  himiwlf  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
sciences;  and  between  1702  and  1708  be  Vrote  aeverat 
papers  which  were  pablnbed  in  tbe  'Journal  det  Savans.' 
At  Um  aMM  tima  no  «aa  anngad  in  a  oontroTeray  with 
Huygfaana  on  tba  aalijaet  of  th«  vortices  of  Descartes,  and 
with  Rolte  concprning  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  Ho  bo- 
came  n  member  of  the  Acad^miedes  Sciences  in  17 Q7,  and 
bctwoun  170^>  and  1  727  h(>  enriched  its  'Mimoires'  with 
Dumarous  mathematical  and  pbiUMophical  papan^  among 
whieb  ara  Mme  eontaininy  nnmiond  investi^iiona  relating 
to  the  eurvex  of  swiHest  descent,  and  dissertations,  con- 
formably  to  the  Cartesian  hypothesis,  on  tbe  force  of 

Saunn  8  scientific  pursuits  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by 
he  imprisonment  which  he  suffered  in  consequenaa  of  an 
iccusaiion  brought  against  bim  by  J.  Baptiste  Ronneau, 
:faat  he  «aa  tba  auUnf  of  eertain  profbna  and  deAiinatory 
raiaeikWith  the  c'omposition  of  which  Ruusseaii  himself  had 
)een  charged.  As  the  accusation  could  not  be  ^iubstantiated, 
lu'  judgment  of  the  cuurl  was  givt  n  afraiiist  the  accuser, 
.vliu,  »n  cunscqiience.  was  bamshed  from  Fi«n*ie,  while  the 
iccuMd  wa*  liheraicd.    [UorssE\tJ,  J.  B.] 

Saurin  died  Deoeoiber  29,  1737.  of  a  lethar^io  ferar.  Ha 
kppnra  to  have  been  a  man  of  lofty  and  vigurous  mind,  but 
t  is  said  that  he  was  capable  of  using  any  means  fur  ob- 
ainini;  the  ends  which  he  had  iu  view  ;  and  it  must  be  ub- 
'  ivud,  tiiat  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  Swnzcrland, 
u:d  the  atijurat.on  <>f  his  first  religious  opinmas,  h«i\e 
lever  been  satiafni  i<>  liv  eiplainod. 

8AUIUI4,  JAMESi  an  eminent  Freneb  PiolaaUnt  di> 
r!ne,  mm  bom  at  Nismee.  January  6. 1677.  Ha  was  tbe 
■on  of  a  lawyci,  i>rihe  siame  periuasion,  who  quittwl  Fiance 
ipou  Ihe  revoraiion  i>t  ilie  Edict  of  Nant«i,  and  reiired  aji- 
i;irentl)'  to  Geneva.  At  least  it  is  kiiu'.Mi  that  James 
ifturiu  finished  his  education  there,  atier  having  borne 
irms  for  a  ibeit  time  in  the  Rnglish  service.  In  I'Ul  we 
lod  him  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  London,  whence, 
ifter  Ibur  years,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  eatablishing 
umsclf  at  the  Hague,  remained  there  in  the  exercise  of  the 
nini"»try  until  his  death,  December  30,  1730.  That  event  is 
lid  to  have  been  hastened  by  mortification  at  the  disputes 
tnd  ecclesiastical  ccnnurcs  in  which  ho  was  involved  by  bia 

DiMertation  sur  le  Mensonge  Offlcieux,'  on  lUtwiaoilB 
vbich  are  expedient,  a  dalteate  aubjeet  to  handle. 

As  a  preacher  be  is  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  French 
-'roteslants.  '  Depih  nf  ihuu^'hf.  force  of  nrijument,  .nlsilftil 
onneclion  of  part>«,  slrengih  of  draW'ing.  bursts  uf  pathos, 
iriginal  turns,  points  which  strike  the  imat^ination  and 
nove  the  heart,  m^estic  and  imposing  aimplioitj  lilta  tbat 
f  the  Scripturet,  are  tlie  ebaraeterittia  of  hit  aloquanee^* 
Juch  IS  tbe  critici<?m  of  a  French  biographer. 

He  f  ubiixhed  five  volumes  of  sermons,  to  which  seven 
oUniK ',vi  re  added  aAer  his  death  :  tl)e  first  portion  is 
epuied  the  hunt.  His  other  chief  works  are,  'On  the  State 
if  Christianity  in  France,'  and  'Discounes,  historical,  theo- 
ogieal,  and  moraU  on  (be  print ipal  eventa  nf  the  Old  and 
Taetaments,*  2  itoIb.  Ibi.  fknown  aa  Saurin's  Bibia).  to 
rhich  four  volume"!  by  other  hands  were  added  after  his 
eaih.  In  ihe«o  i<i  cotitamed  the  '  Dissertation  on  Falsehood' 
btive  noticed.  Ki.x  volttmas  of  UtiannoaabavobeanitBns- 
aied  into  Ensili^ii. 

Another  Fiench  ProlMlant  divine  of  lome  note  is  Eliai 
iAtmiH,  brother  of  Joaaph  Baurin  tbe  mathasaatiotan.  no 
elation  apparently  to  Jamea  Sanritt.  Ha  alw  iMtlad  in 
!olb  ,1  •      vra5  b.  rn  in  1619,  and  died  in  1799, 

SAU  KU'i'H  AdUS.  [Shkikes.I 

SAU'ROPHIS.  Fitzinu'ers  name  for  a  genus  of  Li- 
ards  belonging  to  the  group  of  Cfudeidian  ^Azardt,  or 
7i/elo»attr  Saurium  (flaetieil  PtVCHOfUOMa),  of  MM. 
>umini  and  Btbron. 

Ogiurie  f%trw>tsf.-^Tonf«ut  of  an  awon^hatJ  shape. 

ree  at  it*  anterior  half,  <:Vr;hily  notched  in  front,  marked 
»tth  che\ron  fold*  above,  and  offering  squaniiforin  im 
tricatcd  papdiip  towards  it'^  point.  No  palatal  teeth.  Inler- 
aaxillary  teeth  small,  conic  iil.  ^imide  and  pointed.  Maxil- 
ary  teeth  stronger,  subcyhndnca!,  straignt,  with  an  ob- 
usely  pointed  erown.  Nostrils  lataral,  aaeb  cireunMcribed 
ly  three  plates,  one  naeo'rosinl,  one  naao'ftvnal.  and  the 

ir«t  superiur-la'iial.  EyelniS.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum 
xtended  wuhin  ibe  auricular  border,  which  b.is  m  front  a 
mall  opercular  scale.  Temples  scutcllated.  Fore- tin  t  vi  ry 
ttlle  elongated,  each  terminated  by  four  abort,  UDguiculatcd, 
%hay  nomymmA  toaa.  ^hteh  are  amooth  bdow.  Wtmoni 


pore^.   A  fhnaiv  on  aaeh  aUe  ahng  lha  nedt  and  th« 

trunk.  * 

Tbe  type  of  thil  gattua  lathe  Laeerta  ietradactylaiA 
Lac^pide. 

Description.— fio  ftonto-inter-uaso- rostral  plates.  Fronto- 
parietals sometime*  intimately  soldered  to  the  parietals. 
One  inter  parietal.  Auricular  lobe  very  small.  No  scalaa 
between  the  submaxillary  plates  of  the  second  pair.  Dorsal 
scale!*  strialad.  with  a  ainall  Iteel  in  tbe  middle.  Fourteen 
longitudinal  rowsof  lealee  fWnn  the  lower  part  of  one  side 
to  the  other.  Six  l»n'.,'itudinal  bands  of  ventral  lamellae. 
Four  or  the  femoral  pwej>  on  each  »ide.  Upper  part  of  the 
head  yet;  vs,  [irinkled  with  some  brownish  poinu.  All  the 
upper  scales  \t>Uuw,wilh  a  broken  border  backwarda.  JUpa 
and  lower  region  of  the  temple  white.  Tm»  sqiiara  black 
spoU  below  the  eye  j  and  two  others  of  tbo  Mune  forto  and 
ookmr,  bat  tatber  emaller,  in  front  of  the  ear.  All  the  lower 
parts  of  the  bod-  nrr  a  whitish  tinue.  Tlic  sub-cullar 
jcale.s,  ia  two  mui^jU^iJ  row;-,  have  their  po&lcriur  border  of 
a  brown  colour. 

Localily.— The  southern  point  of  the  Airicanoontinant 

MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  fr»m  whom  the  ^aiaaiarattd 
description  are  taken,  obiarva  that  manv  naturalisu  (Cu- 
rler among  them)  have  thought  that  thti  was  the  species 
winch  Luinae.is  intended  to  make  known  under  the  name 
of  Larrria  Sejs;  but  MM.  Duiueiil  and  B:bron  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  ITiey  think  that  tne  Lat^rta  Sepi  a(  lAu- 
nojus  ouiciit  to  be  referted  to  the  Srincm  Mfjfomit  of 
Schneider  (Gerrhotamv*  Mpifwrtma,  Dum.  and  Bibr.i 

Tbiaapeciea  is  figured  in  the  article  Chalcioes  under 
the  name  of  ChtJcittetradactyla.  The  head  is  there  given  of 
suHieient  size  ;  but  as  the  e\iremities  can  hardly  bedaAnad, 
we  add  another  figure  with  them  ou  a  larger  scale. 


We  shall  here  notice  annthcr  Saurbo  ftmof  thai 
group  and  9ec{\ox\^Cham<rmura. 

Omerie  Character. — Tongue  of  an  arrow'head  shape,  I 
on  its  aotarior  third,  very  sUchtly  notched  in  front,  with 
filiftirm,  tbori  solt.  thick  papilltt.  Ko  pelatal  teeth.  Inter- 
maxillary teeth  conical,  simple.  Mnxilhrv  ifflh  .^uhcylin- 
drirnl,  obtu!«oly  poiniod.  Nostrils  l.itciai,  lat  h  pieiced  in  a 
largo  naso  rostral  plate.  Eyelids.  A  small  external  auri- 
cular hole.  The  la^t  supeicramal  plates  blending  Willi  the 
scales  of  the  nape.  Teiii pies  covered  with  scales  like  tho*e 
of  ail  tbe  other  parta  of  tbe  body,  or  rbomboldal.  carinated, 
and  imbriealad.  Four  Wf  short  tijrlad  fsat;  torminaiad  by  a 
single  ungoiettbtad  to*.  No  laietal  ftamwa.  0«ovivi|Ni- 

rous, 

Kxample.  rhamtntm ongidna,  Wiagvt.  (Laetrta  m- 
gtuna.  Linn.). 

Z)lMeri;piion  — The  form  raajr  ha  wen  in  tiM  cot.  The 
upper  part  of  tbe  bead,  baak,  nppar  paitaf  the  neek,  and 
upper  part  of  tbe  tail  are  brown ;  but  thoae  parte  bare  their 

median  line  traversed  by  a  narrow  band  of  a  yellow  tint :  a 
tint  which,  becoming  a  little  brighter,  is  spread  over  the 
sides  and  lo^er  legionaof  the  body.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.,  Skom 
specimens  in  spirit.) 
loMffilr.— Souili  AMea,  Oapa  af  Oood  Hope. 
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It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  the  Saurians  the  gradual  de- 
rioratioii  and  abolition  of  the  extremities  till  the  form  b«- 
Wmea  ootnpletcl)' serpentine.  \\\  Heterodactylus  there  are 
•tiUAv9  Aofen;  but  tbe  first  finger  of  the  anterior  feet  is  8o 
Tery  ■hiafft  m  to  be  ludfanentary.  In  ChaJcit  ( Copkiat,  Fiiz- 
inger)  there  are  tlT«  tOM  before,  but  only  three,  reduced  to 
tuberelei,  behind.  Id  SauropMi  tbe  toes  on  each  of  the 
feet  are  reduced  to  fbor.  In  Cfujm(rsaura  there  is  but 
one  on  each  foou  IdChibotks  the  anterior  extremities  are 
abort  indeed,  but  five-toed :  the  posterior  extremities  are 
Bltogetber  abaeDt.  Id  BiFsa  the  bind  feet  are  each  termi- 
MtM  by  two  ttoeqnal  proeeiaea  or  toes.  In  Pygopiu  [Bipxs] 
the  anterior  exiremitiea  are  alM  lost,  and  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities appear  in  the  form  of  a  foot  in  which  no  toe  is  lo 
be  leen  cxiernally  ;  and  in  the  Scheltopvsiks  all  trace  of 
external  extremities  is  lost,  though  the  rudtmenis  of  pos- 
terior exiremitiea  my  be  aaaa  Dttaebed  to  tbe  peMs. 

£CHALCIDKa.] 

SAUROTHE'RA.  [iNBW&tOMirJi,  to!,  xii..  p.  459.1 
SAURURA'CBA  a  natural  order  of  planu  belonging 
to  the  Achlamydose  ^roup  of  incomplete  Exogens.  It  con- 
sists of  only  u  few  ^cni-r.i,  \vl;ii  h  ure  ;iquaiic  or  mar«hy 
herbs  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  perennial  root-stocks, 
knoitcd  stems,  and  simple,  entire,  alternate  leaves,  with  vagi- 
nal  stipulM.  The  flowen  are  oaked,  and  seated  upon  a  aeue. 
The  ataneoa  an  itx  io  nnnber,  bypogynous;  fllaoieDt 
slender ;  anthers  continuous  with  the  filament,  having  two 
lobes  bursting  longitudinally.  The  ovaries  are  four,  con- 
taining one  or  more  ovules;  siy'.e  ghort;  stigma  siniple. 
The  seeds  are  few,  with  an  abundant  albumen,  in  the  midst 
of  which  lies  a  Mii:tll  embryo,  wfaieh  is  MMteod  in  «  per- 
afateDt  vitellus.  Tbeae  plaDta  are  very  Dear  PlpenuMSb  Rom 
whieh  they  oioetly  dillbr  in  the  eonpound  nature  of  their 
ovary.  This  order  connects  Dicotyledons  with  M<  nocoty- 
ladons.  Its  foliai^e,  stipules,  and  seeds  connect  it  with  the 
Ibrnier ;  hut  the  thjiitmi;  habit  of  some  of  the  spe<  ics,  and 
their  gctieial  churacier.  ally  them  with  some  of  the  laniilies 
of  tbe  lattei  c)a.ss.  They  are  natives  of  North  America, 
China,  the  uortb  of  India,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  fbnnd  growing  in  marthet  and  pools  of  water. 
Their  propertiec  an  not  well  known,  but  they  seem  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  peppers  in  colder  climates;  and  i 
of  their  leww^eran  to  lights  their  aaention ) 


ttanrafM  Mrwns. 

a.  WsDch,  with  Imtm  and  t|rikM  of  Aowen;  h.  *  aalced  tcn-z  Mtfri«fe 
bract;  r,  Iranitene  MCliiiu  of  rruii ;  d  trrttou  uf  fruit  khuvia;  the  IH^ ^ 
la(|«  ■Ibamrn  mod  the  cmbrjro  iu  lu  pvTMiMat  i.ie ;  e,  Uic  tmti, 

SAtJSSURE.  HORAGB-BENBDICT  DB.  wn  In 

at  Geneva.  Feb.  17,  1740.     His  father  Nicolas  dtf  Si.- 
sure  was  also  a  native  of  Geneva,  and  is  kr.oirn  j> 
author  of  some  essays,  chictly  on  agricultural  >ubj«ti 
Young  De  Sausaure  was  educated  with  great  care,  partly  a 
the  college  of  Geneva,  and  partly  under  tbe  supeiiD- 
tendenoe  of  bis  father  and  hia  maternal  nnele  Cuiki 
Bonnet  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appoialid  pn- 
fessor  of  philosophy  in  the  college,  in  which  situition 
performed  the  duties  of  a  public  teacher  for  twenty 
years,  interrupted  only  by  his  travels  in  search  of  pb)M  i 
and  especially  eeological  knowledge.    Tbe  events  of  iui 
are  oonsequeniiy  few,  and  the  aabatoiwe  of  thmwrh 
beat  given  ia  his  ownirardas— 

*I  bad  a  deddedpaiMoii  Ibr  nomtDino  ftotomy  iajkac;. 
At  the  a^e  of  eighteen  I  had  already  bean  aevvnl  tiea 
over  the  mountains  nearest  to  Geneva;  bnt  these  wert^ 
comparatively  little  elevation,  and  by  no  means  ati»5<l 
my  curiositv*  1  felt  an  intense  desire  to  view  more  clMeii 
tfaie  High  Alp*.  vHiieh,  as  seen  from  the  summito  of  thoe 
lower  mountains,  sppwr  so  ou^estie.  At  length,  in  IKi 
alone  and  on  foot,  I  visited  the  glaeier  of  Chaimoeni,  tbe 
little  frequented,  and  the  ascent  of  which  was  legarded* 
only  as  ilithcult  but  dangerous.  I  went  there  sfun  lb 
following  year;  and  from  that  time  I  have  notallo>«ii 
single  year  to  elapse  without  making  ooDStdeiaUe  cxeu- 
aions,  and  even  long  journeys,  for  tbe  purpoae  of  stidm 
mountains.  In  the  eottiao  of  that  period  I  have  tntHM 
the  entire  chain  of  tbe  Alps  fourteen  times  by  ei|b 
different  routes.  I  have  made  sixteen  other  excunioMV 
the  central  parts  of  the  mountain  ma.ss.  I  have  gone 
the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  i 
part  of  Germany,  those  of  Engbnd,  of  Italy,  and  of  &n> 
and  the  acharent  islands.  I  nave  visited  the  anucnt  vi 
canoes  of  Auvergne.  a  part  of  tbe  Vivarais.  several  of  lb 
mountains  of  Fores,  of  Dauphin^,  and  of  Burgundy,  il 
these  journeys  I  have  made  with  the  mineralogist's  hacDCe 
in  my  hand,  with  no  other  aim  than  the  study  of  nattn 
phenomena,  clambenn»;  up  to  every  accessible  summit  t!^ 
promised  anything  of  interest,  aiid  alwaya  returniDgsa, 
speeineDS  of  the  mioetals  and  mouniaiiw.  especially  tii 
as  afforded  confimatiODB  or  contradictions  of  any  theotr,! 
order  that  I  might  examine  and  study  them  at  my  leuet 
1  iiUii  imposed  upuii  myself  the  severe  task  of  always 
in^  notes  upon  the  spot,  and,  whenever  it  was  practicskk 
of  writing  out  ny  oDssrvatieoa  in  ftdl  vithdn  us  t«is» 
four  hours.' 

This  shoteh  of  Banasars^s  travels  and  laboats  estak 

from  1758  liU  1779.  In  addition  it  deserves  lo  be  pAit]» 
laily  meatioaed,  that  in  17U7  he  aaoeoded  to  the  \ati 

Mont  Blaacb  aodmaaimd  than thiM  bow  and aV 
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oaking  obseirationa ;  in  1788,  accompanied  by  his  eldest 
on,  h«  encamped  for  seventeen  days  on  the  summit  of  the 
Jol  du  G6ant,  at  an  elevation  of  1 1,170  feet,  for  the  purpose 
f  studying  tiieteortilo>;ical  phenomena;  and  in  irS'J  he 
eaebed  the  summit  of  Mont  Ro)>a  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
rhieh  was  the  last  ascent  of  importaoee  which  be  performed. 

Sttiasare  reigned  his  profteionliip  in  1786.  He  was 
ftcrwards  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  of 
Jeneva;  and  when  that  republic  was  united  to  France  in 
798.  he  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  National  iVs- 
embly.  The  French  Revolution  however  deprived  him  of 
imost  all  his  property,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  pub- 
ic fttoda.  An  oSianie  diaeiM  had  biKUD  to  develop  itself 
rfa«ii  be  wn  about  flfty  (probably  in  consequence  of  hit 
Sertiuns  and  privations  among  the  Alps),  which,  combined 
filh  the  loss  of  his  property,  and  the  anxiety  and  distress 
■Inch  he  suffered  from  the  convulsions  of  his  country,  car- 
ted htm  off  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  died  on  the  23rd 
f  January,  1799. 

SaujAun  k«pt  up  •  oorMipoiidoDae  with  tmiy  of  tbo  din- 
.[iguishad  literary  men  of  hie  tiiDo:  be  ww  a  member  of 
he  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  sc%'eral  other  of 
lie  scientific  societies  of  Europe;  and  he  was  the  founder  of 
he  Society  for  the  Advunoetnent  of  the  Alto  at  GeOOV*, 
^bich  is  siill  in  a  dourishiuK  stale. 

Tbe  labotin  of  Sausaure  lo  geology  are  of  a  character  to 
eeure  for  his  name  a  juat  and  endttring  tepuution.  Phy- 
ieal  geology,  the  reaeareh  after  tbe  cauaee  of  geological 
henomena,  found  in  him  a  ddigcnt  and  d.scrimmat  i  t^^ 
erver  unbiassed  by  the  many  speculations  of  his  day,  but 
3okiii;i;  forward,  through  the  results  of  diligent  inquiry  into 
icta,  to  an  improved  condition  of  theory.  Le*s  h)ieculative 
lan  De  Luc,  more  philosophical  than  Werner,  more  on- 
inal  than  either,  he  baa  had  few  disciplea;  but  mudern 
eolosiatt  have  largely  imbibed  tbe  adventurous  spirit  which 
arried  hictt  round  all  the  precipices  nnrl  tfirougli  all  the 
efile*  of  the  Al|)>,  and  may  yt-t  copy  wiUi  advantage  the 
aim  and  correct  induction  which  he  applied  to  the  ConpU- 
nted  disorder  of  the  strata  in  these  mountains. 

Besides  geology  and  mineralo^v,  the  sciences  to  which  he 
4ui  eepenally  devoted  bimsolt,  Sautsure  bad  dtreeted  his 
ttention  to  botany,  ehemistry.  electricity,  and  netaoioloffy. 
Te  was  also  the  inventor  of  several  ingenious  and  useful  pui- 
Asi)])hical  instruments — a  thermotneter  for  measuring  the 
emperature  of  water  at  all  depths;  an  hygrometer  to  indi- 
niL'  the  quantity  of  aquooiu  vapour;  an  electrometer  to 
^certain  the  electrical  slate  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  others. 

Saussure'i  first  pnbUeatioD  waa  a  *  Diiseriatio  Phyaiea  de 
gne.' Geneva,  1799;  his  next  was 'ObiervatiomturrBoorce 
le»  Feuilles  et  des  Pi'iales,"  Geneva,  1762,  which  was  a  kind 
f  supplement  to  his  uncle  Bonnet's  work,  'Sur  1  U-ase  des 
^^euilles:'  and  he  wrote  some  excellent  '  E.ssais  sur  l  llygro- 
a^irie,'  1763,  4to.,  in  which  be  made  known  the  important 
liscovery  that  the  air  expiands  and  becomes  specifically 
ighter  in  proportion  to  tbe  increase  of  tbe  quantity  of  mois- 
nre  in  it.  Bat  his  f^reat  work  is  his  *  V  oyages  dans  les 
Vlpes,'  of  which  the  first  Volume  was  published  in  177li,  the 
e«x>nd  in  i7H6,  and  the  two  last  in  i;'JC.  The  title  of  iliis 
vork  conveys  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  its  contents,  which 
ndeed  embrace  the  whole  of  those  geological  travels  which 
lave  been  before  alluded  to.  His  other  works  coiuist 
hiefly  of  dissertations  on  physical  subjects,  in  tbe  *  Journal 
le  Physique,'  the  *  Journal  de  Gendve,'  and  other  scientific 
)ublications. 

SAUS8URITE,  Ax€-sione,Jad^,oct:\ir* massive.  Cleaves 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  u  rhombic  prisnx  Fracture  splin- 
,ery.  Hardness  5*5.  Extremely  tough.  Colour  greenish 
ind  greyish  white.  Streak  white.  Lustre  pearly*  inidining 
o  vitreous  on  the  ftees  of  cleavage.  Nearly  opaque^  but 
ransluceot  on  the  edges.   Specific  gravity  3*2  to  3*4. 

Beforo  tlw  blow-p$a  fbaas  with  diilieully  into  a  white 
;las8. 

It  was  discovered  on  tbe  edge  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  by 
^aussure,  in  rounded  masses.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
Siyria,  Corsica,  and  at  Madiml. 
Amlyib  by  Sauasura: — 

Silica  ...  44' 
Aluniioa  .       .  aO* 

Soda  *  •  •  6* 
Lime  .  .  ,  4- 
Oxide  of  iron  •      •  12*6 


SAUVAGBS.  FRANQOIS-BOISSIER  DE.  was  bora 
at  Alais  in  Lower  Languedoe.  in  1706.  In  1722,  having 
received  a  moderately  good  education,  he  commi  :iceil  the 
study  of  medicine  at  MontpeUter,  and  he  took  bis  doctor's 
degree  in  1726.  In  1730  be  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  aft» 
seems  first  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a  claasi* 
fiottion  of  diseaase  like  thoee  usually  adopted  for  the  <Ajeeta 
of  natural  history.  He  published  a  sketch  of  his  system  in 
asmall  volume  in  1731, and  by  this,  and  some  paperswhich 
ho  wrote  at  the  same  time,  gained  so  much  reputation,  that 
in  1734  he  was  appoiuteU  a  professor  at  Monipellier.  The 
doctrines  which  he  taught  there  were  chiefly  those  of  StaM, 
and  he  contributed  greatly  towards  the  removal  of  the  me- 
chanical theories  of  medicine  that  bad  before  been  prev^ 
lent.  In  1740  he  was  elected  professor  of  botany,  and  sub- 
sequently pursued  that  science  with  as  much  energy  as  that 
of  medicine.  In  17n.3  he  published  Ins  most  important 
work,  tbe  '  Medical  Nosology,'  in  accumulating  materials 
for  which  he  had  steadily  lahouved  Ibr  apmrw  <d  thhfty 
years.   He  died  in  1767. 

Of  all  the  works  of  Sauvagea,  and  tbay  iveiv  very  nume* 
rous,  the  '  Nosology'  is  the  only  one  now  often  referred  to. 
The  system  adopted  in  it  has  indeed  shared  the  fate  of  all 
other  nosologies  [Nosology],  but  it  still  presents  a  good 
and  complete  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  practical 
medicine  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  His  other  writings 
were  abort  monographs  and  essays,  wbieb  were  cbiedy 
printed  in  the  aeientile  Transaetions  of  tlie  day :  the  best 
nmong  them  are  those  on  hydrophobia,  the  remedial  value 
of  electricity  in  paralysis,  and  the'  MeLbodus  Foliorum,'  an 
essay  towards  the  means  of  dvieimtning  plaaia  by  tbe  dm* 
rectors  of  their  leaves. 

SAUVAGE'SIE/B,  a  natural  order  of  plants  formed  by 
Bartling,  and  consisting  only  of  the  genus  Sauvagosia,  of 
whieh  there  are  six  or  seven  apeciee.  Another  genm^ 
Luxeraburgia,  was  referred  fo  this  order  by  Bartling,  but 
this  has  been  placed  by  Dc  CandoUe  in  Frankeniaceaa. 
Lindley,  in  his  *  Natui  il  S  ,  -^tcm,'  makes  SauvagcsiiB  a  sub- 
order of  Violacea),  from  which,  he  observes,  it  is  principally 
distinguished  '  by  the  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals,  by 
tbe  anthers  not  having  a  membraQOOs  terniinatioo,  by  the 
pretence  of  five  hypogynona  scales,  and  bytbeir  fruit  havmg 
a  septicidal  dehiscence,  so  thai  the  seeds  adhere  to  the  cili:;es 
an<l  not  the  centre  of  the  valves,  and  by  the  slronj^ly  ribbed 
and  imbricated  calyx.'  This  last  character  gives  them  a 
relation  to  Uypericacen,  but  from  this  order  they  difi'er  in 
their  parietal  placenta  and  tbe  presence  of  stipules.  Tliey  ' 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  peits  of  South  Americat  growing  in 
moist  meadows  and  the  vieinity  of  streams.  The  genns  Ban* 
vas^esia,  named  after  the  celebrated  physician  Sauva^^es,  is 
characterised  by  possessing  three  rows  of  petals;  the  outer 
petals  five,  ovate  or  oblong,  spreading,  deciduous ;  tbe  inter- 
mediate ot)e»  filiform,  variable  in  number;  the  interiqr  five 
opposite  the  outer,  erect,  converging  into  a  tttbe  nraoll 
smaller;  ealys  deeply  departed,  and  a  capsule  enclosed  In 
the  permanent  floral  organs,  more  or  lees  deeply  S>valved 
and  many-seeded.  One  of  the  species,  S.  erecta,  upright 
Sauviigesia,  is  held  in  great  repute  as  a  medicine  in  South 
America.  Il  is  very  mucilaginoLs  innl  has  a  bitter  taste, 
it  IS  used  in  Brazd  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  in  Peru  and 
the  West  Indies  it  ia  nmployad  in  slight  inflammatory  alfoe* 
tiona  of  the  mnfloiia  membranes  of  tbe  bladder  and  inlaa* 
tines. 

SAUVEG  ARDE.  the  name  by  which  the  monitory  lizards 
or  Sii/eiiiiards  of  the  New  World  arc  known  ;  Sa/vator  ot 
MM  Duini'ruand  Bibron.  /'o(ij;)<'ffi<i  and  Ctcnodnn  uf  Wag- 
ler,  Podinema  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  Tejus  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gray. 

Generic  CMoniolcf'.r-Tongue  with  a  sbealhing  beae,  vary 
lont^,  very  extensible,  divided  at  its  extremity  into  two 

slciulcr  smooth  ft'uTii':  nis,  with  ihomboidal  papilloD.  Palate 
edentulous.  liueiiuii.tillary  teeth  slij^htly  tlalteneil  from 
before  backwards,  with  two 'm  ihn  i-  notches  at  their  sum- 
mit. Kirsi  maxiUarv  ii^th  en  crocs.  The  succeeding  ones 
.stiaigh:,  compresseu,  tricuspidaie  in  youth,  tuberculous  in 
old  subjects.  Nostrils  opening  on  the  sidesof  tbe  extremitT 
of  the  musxie,  between  a  nssa-roBtral,  a  nsto-firens],  and 
the  first  upper  labial  plates.  Eyelids.  The  tympanic  mem- 
braneextended  on  a  level  with  the  aperture  of  the  ear.  Skin 
of  the  lower  reijion  of  the  neck  forming,'  two  or  Intui-  ti  aii",^ 
versa  simple  folds.  Back  covered  with  small  angular, 
amooth,  uon-imbricate  scales,  disposed  in  transverse  bands. 
TantnlpMet  fla«»siao«th»qaadnlataml.  «blon|^and  ^oia 
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euBcial.  Famonl  nam,  Xteh  foot  terninated  by  five  toes, 
«lkbUjr  «aaiBMM&  tad  «ol  earinated  bvlov;  two  of  tb« 
Miurior  low  Iwvtof  annll  dontilation  on  thtir  faitenial 
bolder.  Tail  cyclotelngooai  *  UtUt 
vardji.   (Dum.  and  Bibr  t 


MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  give  the  following  •ynopUeal 
table  of  the  St\fe;(mr(U  :  ~ 
NMo-fiwMliTwQ  plttM.         1.  Salvator  M«iia» 

el*  Ibl-I 
wd  by  (A  simple  plate.      2  Ralvatornigropunctatus. 

Qtogrc^ikieai  Ditttibutnm,  Habilt,  «5<r.— The  warm  coun- 
IriM  of  America  are  the  native  places  of  these  Lizards, 
vbieh  Mrive  at  a  oooaiderable  nae, often  measuring  as  much 
aa  Ibnr  or  flv*  Ibet  in  trastb.  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bihron 
state  that  they  ordinarily  iimabit  tbe  fields  and  the  borders 
of  woods  although  tbey  never  eUmb  trees ;  but  they  also 
appear  to  frequent  sandy,  and,  consequently,  arid  trncts. 
vbere  tbeyare  said  to  excavate  burrows,  in  which  ihey  lay 
tlMIBMlvMVp  fbr  tbe  winter.  When,  in  their  Hiiiht  to  avoid 
BWfMit.  tbay  eoae  upon  *  Uk«»  pond,  or  rirer,  they  plunge 
n,  aooDHlii^  to  I^Anm,  to  aeoapa  flom  tbe  danger  whicli 
Miniwil  tbem.  and  do  not  leftve  the  water  till  all  fear  of 
danger  is  past.  These  Lizards,  observe  MM.  Dum^ril  and 
Bibroii.  have  not.  indeed,  webbed  feet ;  but  thtir  long  and 
■lightly  compressed  tail  becomes,  without  doubt,  under  sucli 
olrcumstanees,  a  sort  of  oar,  of  which  they  well  avail  them- 
•alTM.  D'Aiwaatatta  tbat  tbey  feed  on  fruiu  and  tiMeeta. 
and  diat  tbajr  alao  Mt  Mrpeuta.  toads,  young  ebMn>  and 
egga.  He  also  relates  that  tbeyare  fond  of  honey;  and 
that  in  order  to  procure  it  without  fear  of  the  bees,  they 
eome  forward  at  intervals,  and.  as  they  run  away  each  time, 
give  tbe  hive  a  blow  with  their  tail,  till  by  repeated  attacks 
they  weary  out  the  industrioas  insects,  anid  drive  them  from 
thair  bonier  MM.  Dumtett  tod  fiibcon  ranark  tbat  tbev 
hKf  tiaan  rniaUa  to  annrB  tbemaetvee  that  tbe  Stfegmrat 
are  frugivorotis ;  but  they  arc  certain  that  they  feed  on 
insects,  because  they  found  remains  of  them  in  the  Hlomnchs 
of  all  the  individuals  which  tbev  opened.  Once  only  amoni; 
the  fragmeota  of  Cdeopttra  and  the  remains  of  caterpitlars 
they  found  portloM  of  ikin  and  boow  whUh  bad  aertaiiily 


>nead  to 

MM.  Domdril  and  Btbnm  thfnk  tbtt  to  BahtOar  tboiild 

be  referred  Kaup's  genus  E-typri'iittgi.  which,  vague  as  are 
its  churaRtiT*,  s«»ema  to  them  to  iiave  for  its  type  one  of  the 
two  species  notetl  above  in  the  synoptical  table.  These  two 
Safeguards,  tbey  observe,  though  very  easily  distinguished 
when  the  tNM  diaracters  proper  to  ctoh  are  well  appre- 
bendad,  bear.  Mvartbaleoi^  lo  great  a  NMnMaoea  to  aaeb 
other,  aapaeialljr  in  ooloar,  that  it  n  bf  no  meana  imprising 
that  they  have  been  confounded  together;  for,  in  ftwt,  it 
wa.'^  not  till  after  tbe  publication  of  the  worin  of  Spix  on  the 
animals  of  BraiU  tlMt  tbMO  ipaeiea  wan  laantioiMd  as 
different. 

Bxample,  Sahator  Mmrianes,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 
i)Mer9i<iba.-->-lQtomaxillar|  teeth  ton  in  number ;  from 
tidrtean  to  Sfteao  raaxinary  teeth  on  each  aide  of  the  upper 

jaw,  the  four  or  five  first  nf  whirh  arc-  simple,  mid  atit^raent 
gradually  in  length;  but  the  three  or  four  following  ones, 
though  equally  simple,  are  shorter,  and  all  the  others  have 
a  tricuspids te  or  tuberculous  summit,  according  to  the  age 
«f  lha  indtviduul.  Each  of  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
aiaed  iritb  from  ftfteeo  to  eighteen  teeth,  like  those  above. 

The  rostral  plate,  iltbougfa  having  Ave  sidei.  appaars  tri- 
angular, and  it  is  the  same  with  the  two  naso-rostral  plates, 
which  touch  each  other  by  a  very  small  border.  Tba  inter- 
I  ii  laiia ;  It  has  iiB  Amm  (paoaX  of  tthiali 


two  only,  the  greatest,  are  enclosed  in  the  two  naso-rostra, 
plates.   The  fronto-nasal  plates  are  very  much  developed. 
pentag;onal,  oblong,  and  nearly  as  wide  hefoia  ta  behind. 
The  frontal  plate,  equally  well  dilated,  is  hasaMttaU  aad 
generally  narrowed  at  its  posterior  extremity,  tm  ftaatD> 
parietal  plates  are  il  ling,  hcxajfonal,  and  leu  wide  before 
than  behind.   The  parietal  plates  are  C)clo-poU  gonal.  an<l 
bound  on  each  side  the  interparietal  plate,  the  form  of 
vhieh  is  very  variable.  The  two  first  superocular  plates 
at*  always  a  Ultla  larger  than  the  two  last.  Tha  aasa- 
flrena]  plate  has  nearly  a  trapeiolfdal  figure;  ito  aalaiior 
border  advances  into  the  aperture  of  the  noatnl :  it  la  faa> 
mediately  followed  by  a  plate  higher  than  U  is  long.  oidiM- 
rily  with  four  faces,  after  which  comes  a  second,  still  mor* 
developed,  baring,  notwithstanding  its  six  faces,  a  quadri- 
lateral appearance.  This  srcat  plate  is  only  separated  from 
the  orbit  by  a  row  of  small  seatollto  bordering  the  antericff 
edge  of  the  eye.   There  are  eight  or  nine  superior  labial 
plates:  the  first  is  oblong-pentagonal ;  the  second  traperoi- 
dal ;  the  third  tetragono-eijuilaieral,  the  same  as  tlie  suc- 
ceeding ones.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  whose  jKoitrior 
border  is  lower  than  the  anterior  one.   The  cbin-plate  u 
simple,  triangular  in  appearance,  although  it  really  has  four 
sidn.  Thara  are  eight  or  nine  lower  labial-phitea»  all  man 
or  less  regularly  squared.    Behind  the  cbin-plate  is  some- 
times found  one,  sometimes  there  are  found  two,  which  ara 
followed  lo  the  right  and  left  by  from  seven  to  nine  plates, 
occupying  the  lower  surface  of  each  submaxillary  branch. 
Each  of  these  rows  of  submaxillary  plates  is  separated  from 
thaaariasof  suparior  labial njates  bj  another  suite  of  plates  not 
lest developad than  thoaa.  natanplaisftirnished  with  smsl] 
smooth  plates  in  juxtaposition :  its  upnsr  border  has  fire 
or  six,  a  little  larger  than  the  others.  When  laid  along  tb« 
neck,  the  fore  feel  reach  the  anterior  border  of  the  eye. 
The  po«.terior  feet,  placed  along  the  sides,  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  origin  of  the  arm.    The  tail  soinetinies  forms 
by  itself  two-thirds  of  the  total  l«uib  of  the  aoimaL  The 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  tbe  hsek  are  fhrnbbed  wttk 
small,  non-imbricnte,  smooth,  rather  convex,  square  sea'.  ? 
with  more  or  less  rounded  angles,  di-poscd  m  trar.sverw 
bands.    They  arc  oval,  it  -cems.  in  young  subjects.  Tbe 
throat  and  lower  part  of  tbe  neck  have  hexagonal,  smooth, 
close-set  scales ;  the  sides,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  are  fur- 
nishsd  with  smaller  acalaf^  but  of  tbe  same  form  aa  tboae  of 
tha  oerrieal  and  donal  regf em.  On  the  breast  are  tloea  « 
four  transverse  rows  of  hexaL'onnI  scales,  like  tho*e  on  tbs 
lower  surface  of  the  neck,  whosi'  folds  present  very  snuQ 
oval  or  cirt  uUir  scak";.  surrounded  with  very  fine  granul-  -. 
Then  come,  to  cwrr  the  rest  of  the  breast  and  all  the  ab- 
dominal region,  from  iweiity-cigbt  to  thirty  other  transvetw 
rows  of  small  quadriiateraloblonffplataswitbaaiDooth  sor- 
faee,  and  in  Juxtaposition.    Sara  of  these  seriaa  la  tamr- 
posed  of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  ^cutellaj  on  the  preaiisl 
region,  where  they  rnnstitutc  from  five  to  eight  tran^verssl 
rows:   these  preanal  scutellcD  are  more  or  less  regulsrlj 
hexagonal,  and  with  age  tiiey  become  rather  th-.ck.  and  put 
on  a  porous  aspect.   The  anterior  side  of  the  upper  parts! 
the  arm  is  covered  with  smooth,  loxenge-shaped.  aoa-nmbri- 
eato  scales ;  and  the  same  side  of  the  ftara  arm  piatuals 
some  which  arc  equally  smooth  and  close-set,  but  of  a 
square  form.    The  upper  side  of  the  toes  is  covered  vrith  8 
row  of  quadrilaheral  imhrieatcd  scutellsD.  with  rounded  anjlfs, 
and  very  much  dilated  across.    Tbe  under  side  of  ihe  an- 
terior foot  is  entirely  clothed  with  very  small,  oval,  smooth 
scales,  lather  distant,  and  surrounded  with  granules ;  these 
■tales  oxtend  even  upon  the  palms,  where  thejr  baooos 
more  dilated  than  under  the  arms.    Upon  each  finger  is  i 
row  of  quadrilateral,  imbricate,  Tcry  wide  srutoUsB.  wjtt 
rounded  angles;   and  on  each  side  are  one  or  two  series  cf 
scales  of  a  tubercular  aspect.    The  front  of  tbe  llugh  is  pro- 
tected by  rather  large  tetragonal  or  hexagonal,  smooth,  very 
slightly  imbricated  scales.  The  calves  ol  tha  legs  hare^  In 
way  of  scales,  groat  kienge-shaped  dtstinetly  fmbrieste 
iamellse.   The  upper  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  htrJ 
feet  are  covered  with  very  small  rhomhoido-ctjnvex  s^ca^^r 
surrounded  by  granules.    The  ti>es,  wtiich  are  slightly  c  jiu 
pressed,  have  their  external  side  defended  by  a  series  o. 
great  scutellCB  like  those  on  the  upper  part  of  tbe  anienor 
toes,  and  their  internal  border  is  invested  with  four  or  fits 
rows  of  small,  thick,  convex  plates,  more  or  less  refnilaily 
quadnlateial.   Below,  but  rather  towards  the  outside,  as  OB 
the  luwor  surface  of  the  fingers  of  the  bauds,  is  a  baud  «( 
tattagonal  aaataUto  inbiieatad  and  vatj  moab 
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imiuvenely.  The  loles  of  the  feet  bave  the  uuoe  scaly 
OTering  as  the  palms  or  the  hands.  Undv  mA  Ihigb  ui e 
rou  ftfiiMn  to  twentj  pores;  tbev  are  very  anaU  tod 
4«reed  on  the  re-entering  border  of  •  noteh  made  in  one 

fale  for  the  reception  of  another  smaller  one.  The  caudal 
{ uuiuulesi  are  so  d:5|jostd  l!;at  they  form  a  succession  of 
titiro  verticiilaiioiis,  each  altcumlitii^  with  a  demi-vorlicil 
xtiun  placetl  uii  the  upper  part  of  the  tail.  All  these  acaltit> 
re  quadrilatoral,  nittcii  loofer  tlMm  thev  are  wide,  and 
Uooffly  ridged;  tboM  of  the  uraer  aurMce  aro  «t  leait 
ionble  the  ane  ofthoee  below  ana  •!  the  sidei.  f 

The  colour  IS  very  vnnnhle  above:  the  ground-oolour  ' 
Iways  black,  someliuKi  very  deep;  on  this  is  spread  u 
oautiful  yellow  in  the  form  of  spots,  sotncliines  very  small 
ikI  irregularly  diueoiinated,  sometimes,  on  the  coalrary, 
Kther  huiie  Mill  disposed  in  transverse  band*,  and  very  Uk- 
umittif  ia  two  imi%  vbieh  esiend  one  to  the  rigbt  and  the 
ther  to  tbe  left,  fbna  the  angle  of  tbe  oeeipnt  to  the  root 
f  the  tail,  and  are  continuea  along  the  unper  part  of  the  ' 
kIc  uf  ihu  neck  and  the  lateral  part  of  Ine  trunk.  Tlie 
l'l)«r  part  of  the  head  and  limbs  are  more  or  less  sprinkled 
'  ith  small  yellow  drops,  which  are  also  seen  on  the  tail: 
Ills  last  is  ringed  with  vellow  and  black  for  the  two  posterior 
hirda  of  iu  extent  AU  tbe  lower  Mrti  uo  jreUnr*  narked 
erora  with  black  bands  mm  or  leM  nirrow.  aonetimes 
■  i  ll  (Il'ThiciI.  anil  somt-'timea  interrupted  and  feebly  indi- 
iit^d.  Sonio  young  individuals  have  been  swn  with  wide 
11  1  ui.ll-defined  black  bands  on  a  grvutul  of  unif  )rm  brown 

£ plied  transversely  throughout  the  length  of  the  neck  and 
•  back.  The  length,  accordini;  tu  travellers,  is  sometimes 
Dur  wtd  oton  ftvo  Uset;  but  Mil.  Duia4ifl  snd  Bibcon 
leTer  ww  aa  individiial  of  tneli  dinenttoiii. 

Loca/i/y.— Nearly  the  whole  of  Sottth  AOMrica  Md  the 
V.utille9.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

This  is  the  Lacerta  Te^uixin  of  Linnious  ;  Sqps  marmo- 
atua  of  Laureuti ;  Lacsrta  Slonitor  of  Lalredie ;  Tupi' 
uunbit  Monitor  of  Daudin;  Monitor  Merianee  of  De 
UeiaviUOi  Van  Hasselt  and  KubU  &c;  Tym  Mamior, 
if  err.,  8te. ;  Monitor  Teguimn.  Fitsing. ;  tvihtema  Te* 
^uixin  W;.^'l.,  Wicgm. ;  Teguixin  Monitor,  Gr^y;  Mnrii- 
or  Teffuixm,  Eichw. ;  Teiu*  Teguixin,  Scbinz;  Lesrmd 
<uui'e^ardf' d  Amerimie,  Cuv. ;  Variegated  LilBU^  'hev; 
ireal  A'uerieoH  S^fiigmnit  Gfiffitb's  Cuviex. 


SAUVEUR,  JOSEPH,  a  French  matbematieian.  dis- 
inguislied  by  tbe  inoravemente  vhieh  bo  mdo  io  tbe 
)ranch  of  ecienee  eallea  ecottatiei,  vas  born  Hiioh  S4. 1859^ 
it  La  Fltebe.  where  his  father  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
lotary.  Till  he  vas  seven  years  old  he  was  quite  dumb, 
iiitl  hi>  organ  of  vuirc  w  ah  iie\er  com pletidy  developed.  He 
1(1(11  ;ir-i  lo  have  been  burn  however  with  a  taste  for  the  me- 
li  .!..<  al  arts  and  even  in  ohildhood  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed siphons.  Ibuntaiiu,  and  models  of  miUs.  li»  was 
iont  to  a  sebool  of  tbe  Jesuita,  bnt  bis  taste  fcr  ealentations 
-aused  his  mind  to  be  so  much  diverted  from  rhetoric  and 
heolot^y,  that  he  made  little  progress  in  these  studies;  and 
lappening  to  oblain  a  superficial  ireatiio  on  arithmetic,  he 
nade  himself  ma.'iter,  without  any  as&isiaoce,  of  its  cgntents.  I 
En  167U  Sauveur  travelled  on  foot  to  Paris;  and  one  of  his 
ancles  having  promised  to  nuke  him  a  small  alhnniieo  for 
his  support  on  eondit^on  that  he  would  quality  tdnnelf  for 
the  e^clc^«ia9tical  profession,  he  resumed  for  a  time  his  theo- 
logical 8tudic<*,  but  a  copy  of  Euclid's  EkiniMitii  which  fell 
in  bis  wa>,  and  tlte  leclureaof  Kohault,  soon  determined  hitu 
to  abandon  thu»  pozauit.    Being  thrown  upon  bis  own  re- 


sources, for  bis  uncle  immediately  withdrew  (be  promised 
allowance,  he  sought  to  obtain  a  subiisteoeo  bf  tiacning  the 
mathematics,  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  SHecoaded.  At 
twenty- three  years  of  age,  be  nad  the  good  Ibrtane  to  attrset 
the  ii  M  ce  ;jf  Prince  Eugene,  who  received  from  him  some 
instruciioii  lu  the  scuncvs;  and  a  foreigner  of  distinction 
wishing  to  be  taught  llic  geometry  of  Dcscailes,  Sauveur, 
who  then  had  no  knowledge  of  the  works  of  that  pbilosopbeiv 
applied  himself  to  the  subiecl  with  $uehTi((oar,taat  in  eight 
days  be  was  able  to  give  toe  reouiied  instruetioo.  Fran  167B 
to  1680  he  was  occupied  with  tBO  study  of  problems  relatiag 
to  the  application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  games  of 
chance,  and  in  the  latter  year  be  was  made  mathematical 
master  tu  the  pages  of  the  Dauphincss.  In  I6bl  he  was  ap* 
puiiiied,  with  Mariotte,  to  go  to  Chaniilly  in  order  to  make 
some  hydraulic  experiments  at  that  place;  and  it  was  there 
probably  that  he  was  iniroduoed  to  the  Ftinoe  of  Condd, 
with  whom  be  anbseqiiently  bad  the  honour  of  eorrespond* 
ing.  The  conversation  of  the  prince  appears  to  have  in- 
.spircd  Sauveur  with  a  desire  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
art  of  fortification  ;  and  in  order  that  he  miiirht  join  practice 
to  theory,  he  went  in  1691  to  the  sieee  of  Mens,  where  he 
attended  daily  in  the  trenches.  At  the  termination  of  the 
sieg%  bo  visited  the  fortified  piacaa  in  Flanden^  and  at  the 
same  tine  be  applied  btmi^ to  the  study  of  nllitary  taeUie 
in  all  its  details.  At  the  recommendation  of  Vaubao,  1m 
was  appointed  examiner  uf  the  enj^ineers,  and  was  allowed 
a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  deaili. 

After  his  return  to  Pans,  he  was  appointed,  in  1686,  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College ;  and  in  tOB 

Sears  afterwards  lie  was  made  a  nember  of  the  Acsd^mie 
es  Boiences.  During  the  remsinderof  his  life  he  was  em> 
ployed  constantly  in  improving  the  mathematical  theory  of 
sound;  and  we  learn,  nut  without  surpri>e,  that  the  man 
who  discovered  by  theory  and  experiment  the  velocity  of 
the  vibrationsof  musical  strings  under  various  circumstances 
of  magnitude  and  tension,  had  neither  ear  nor  voice ;  in 
fact  it  appears  that  he  was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the 
aid  of  practical  musicians  in  order  to  appreciate  the  musical 
intervals  and  concords. 

This  mathematician  may  be  said  to  have  almost  invented 
the  science  which  has  since  been  so  much  extended  by  Dr. 
Brook  Taylor,  by  Daniel  Bernoulli.  D'Alenberi  Sular. 
and  Cbladni.  Tbaoretical  musio  had  been  the  eulqeet  of 
part  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  in  1697;  but  tbe 
first  published  details  respecting  his  re^eaIche8  in  acoustics 
are  contained  in  the  volume  of  the  Academic  for  the  year 
1700.  The  different  papers  which  ho  wrote  afterwards  are 
in  tbe  volumes  for  1702,  1707,  171),  and  1713. 

Sauveur  was  twice  married,  and  1m  died  July  9, 171C,  at 
the  sfo  of  63  years,  with  tbe  repuAtkn  of  having  been  a 
man  of  kind  disposition  and  great  uniformity  of  temper.  It 
appears  that  the  few  persons  who,  in  France,  cultivated  the 
!  sciences  in  that  age  were  ueurly  excluded  from  ifeueral  so- 
ciety;  for  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  his  '  Confesaiotts.  compares 
those  Dersons  to  the  asymptotes  of  certain  curve* ;  observing 
that  lAey  endeavoured  peqietuaUy  to  approach,  withotti 
being  able  to  eono  in  eontaet  with,  the  rest  of  the  weiM. 
The  observation  does  not  however  apply  to  the  subject  of 
this  article,  who.  probably  from  the  sociability  of  hu  man- 
ners, seems  to  have  been  sumUDdod  hf  ^  BWMMW  UMA 
agreeable  circle  of  friends, 
SA'VACOU.    [Boat- Bill..] 

SAVAGB.  RICHARD^  was  born  Januan  \%  1197<«. 
His  nolher.  the  eountess  of  MaeeleeidA  bad  duriag  hsr 

Q nancy  made  a  public  avowal*  of  her  iuGdelily  to  her 
and,  who,  in  consequence,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
by  which  their  marriage  was  annulled,  and  the  offspring 
rendered  lUegitimaie.  Lord  Rivers,  who  was  declared  bj 
Lady  MaeclesiDeld  to  be  the  father  oif  her  son,  so  far  reoof* 
nised  him  as  to  beeone  bis  fiedCttlMi;  amd  to  allow  bin  I* 
be  called  by  bis  name;  but  6e  afterwards  dnndoned  him 
to  the  care  of  his  mother.  The  countess  disowned  her 
unhappy  child,  leavini;  him  lo  pass  bu  infancy  and  boy- 
hood under  tbe  precarious  protection  of  strangers;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  charitable  intervention  of  her 
mother.  Lady  Mason,  the  destiny  of  Savage  would  pr^ 
bsbl|  have  beeu  aa  ohsoure  aa  th«  mat  uiUMitural  parent 
oQula  faavo  wished.  By  the  kindmn  of  this  lady  he  was 
sent  to  a  small  grammar-school  near  St.  Albao's.  and  after- 
wards placed  by  his  mother  with  a  shoemaker  in  Lou- 
don.   Soon  afier  this,  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  some 

papery  be  became  swiuatfitad  with  tbo  ciceumstancea  of  bis 
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birth,  which  had  b«en  ttudiouily  concealed  from  him  ;  and 
he  inado  auuiy  cShrt*  (o  olMain  an  interTiew  with  his  mother, 
who  however  motuteljr  reAiMd  to  Me  bim.  While  very 
young.  Savage  commenced  his  eireer  u  an  author  by 
taking  part  in  the  Bangorian  n  r  tr  nersy,  on  which  he- 
wrote  an  unsucceuful  poem,  afierwartiH  •»iippr«^s»«tl  hy  him- 
self. At  the  age  of  eighteen  ho  published  a  comedy  called 
'Woman's  a  Riddle;'  aad  two  years  afierwank  anolber. 
'Love  ID  a  Veil.'  both  borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  Though 
thwe  were  failures,  lie  thereby  obtained  toe  notice  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Witks,  an  actor.  He  became  better 
known  aa  an  author  by  his  irasitdy  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,' 
in  which  h©  himself  acted  the  pari  of  SirThrtma>  Overbury  ; 
and  the  profits  of  th  is  plav,  and  of  a  aubscription  raisu^d  for 
him  at  tne  time,  produced  a  aum  which  appeared  consider- 
able to  one  so  necessitooe.  Ill  the  year  1727  his  irre^lar 
liabtta  of  life  led  him  into  one  of  the  tavern  broils  then  very 
common,  in  which  he  unfortunately  killed  a  roan,  and  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  circumstances  of  the 
affair,  and  tbu  doubtful  charadcr  of  the  wilii($:s^8  who  ap- 
peered  against  him,  becoming  generally  known  afier  his 
•eotence.  intercession  was  made  for  him  with  the  queon  of 
Ctoorgell.  by  the  countew  of  Hertford,  and  the  royal  pardon 
ma  granted  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  mother, 
who  on  this  occasion  spread  a  report  thtt  be  had  once  at- 
templed  her  own  life. 

The  notoriety  of  this  event  was  succeeded  by  un  extra- 
ordinary reaction  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour:  he  was 
courted  by  all  rankt^  the  fashions  of  the  day  wore  ruled  by 
bis  opinions,  and  he  was  enabled  to  mainlain  an  appearance 
in  society  above  his  station  by  means  of  an  annuity  of  2oc/. 
a  year  obtained  from  his  mother's  relations,  under  the 
threat  that  he  would  expose  her  cruelty  by  lampoons,  if  she 
refused  to  support  him.  At  this  time  he  published  his 
longest  potm.  iIm  * WMdsror.*  whidi  was  muehadiniMd  at 
the  time. 

Prosperity  imideiDore  apparent  that  fickleness  of  character 
which  led  him  into  extravagance  and  alienated  his  friends 
from  him.  His  fair  prospecU  were  soon  for  ever  clouded 
by  a  quarrel  with  his  patron  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  accused 
htm  uf  iDgratilude,  and  banished  hitii  from  his  hou<>c.  Uis 
acquaintance  in  OMMeqiieix«  generally  deserted  him,  and 
1m  sank  into  obseuro  poverty  as  suddenly  as  ha  had  emerfed 
ftotn  it  Thorentainderof  his  life  was  paMed  in  diseroililablo 
efforts  to  regain  h  ^  rn'  '  '^".''!  "T'  ety  by  alternately  Halter- 
ing and  satinscij^  all  ifuiii  '.iiiyin  he  had  anything  to  hope 
or  fear.  In  de.spair  of  ever  concilia! tnti;  his  mother,  he 
published  *  The  Bastard,'  the  severity  of  which  drew  down 
upon  bar  fllVch  public  indignation,  though  it  does  not  seem 
to  bftVtt  iMwakeoed  lympathy  in  ftmmr  of  the  author. 
After  annnsoeceisAil  attempt  to  obtain  theatuation  of  poet- 
latiroat,  Savage  received  from  the  queen  a  pen.-ion  of  iit^ 
a  year  as  a  rewanl  for  a  poem  in  honour  of  her  birthday, 
which  his  gratitude  renewed  annually  from  this  time  till 
h«r  death,  when  the  royal  bounty  vim  withdrawn  from  him. 
Having  made  no  provision  for  such  a  contingency,  he  was 
obliged,  flrom  bis  nfloeMitiBi»  to  leave  London  in  Ibo  year 
1 739,  retiring  flrtt  to  BHsto)  and  then  to  Swanaea;  where  he 
lived  for  about  a  year,  rcceivinj^  an  allowance  raised  by  sub- 
scription among  bis  fntinils.  In  January,  1742-3,  ou  Im 
return  tu  Bribiol.  he  was  arrested'for  a  debt  of  8/.,  and  sent 
to  prison  in  thai  city,  where  he  died,  July  31,  1743. 

The  name  of  Savage  has  become  better  known  than 
bis  meriis  deserve,  mom  the  ainjpilaiiqr  of  his  early 
misfortunes,  and  still  m^re  from  the  elaborate  life  of  him 
which  Johnson,  the  companion  of  hi.s  distiesacs,  has  in^sertcd 
in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets.*  This  memoir  is  interesting  not 
only  as  a  most  faithful  picture  of  the  adventurous  career  of 
Savage  and  of  the  manners  uf  his  age,  but  because  it  ex- 
hibits very  strikingly  the  chief  excellencies  and  defects  uf 
the  author  as  a  biographer  and  a  critie.  In  the  judgment 
which  he  pronounces  upon  the  poeratof  his  fheno  he  is 
rn l  ie  ;ua\ed  by  prejudice  than  in  his  estimation  of  his 
moral  worth.  The  wrUiiii^  of  Savage  arc  m  umaon  with 
his  character.  The  carelessness  and  want  of  system  in  his 
graver  oompositions,  the  frivolity  in  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  liguter  subjects,  his  uocnastened  style,  feeble  in  its 
vehemence,  illustrate  the  strength  of  feelin|[  and  |M«ion, 
totf  infirmity  of  purpose,  the  thoughtless  improvidence, 
and  want  of  settled  principles  of  conduct,  whico  made  the 
actions  of  Savage  as  incontutent  as  his  fortune  was  che- 
quered. 

la  bit  *  Wtndmr/  bo  dMlaint  witboot  the  moral  dignity 


of  a  didaetio  writer,  his  versification  is  harsh,  his  descrip- 
tions todiooa,and  Ibo  whole  poem  ill  arranged  and  thronged 
with  confused  imagery.   His  panegyrics  betny  the  needy 

adventurer  doScient  both  in  self-respect  and  in  tact.  Hil 
praise  is  unskilfu!,  his  compliments  (as  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  JobuiMii)  are  constrained  atid  violent,  heaped 
together  without  the  giaea  of  oidoff  or  deeauey  «f  intro- 
duction. 

Ho  node  onomieo  aa  readily  aaftiendsb  and  he  testified  bii 
resentment  by  satires  fiiU  of  coarse  perMmal  inveetiv^ 
From  this  general  censure  of  the  works  of  Savage  'The 

Bastard*  is  in  a  grcjt  moiisuro  to  be  excepted.  Strong 
natural  feelings  goadod  by  a  &en&e  uf  undeserved  wrongs, 
gave  to  this  poem  a  concentrated  energy  of  expression,  a 
refinement  or  sarcasm,  and  an  exalted  tone  of  thought,  of 
which  then  are  only  faint  traees  in  his  other  writings. 

Of  the  person  of  Savage  Johnson  has  left  ibis  deecrip 
tion : — •  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit  of  body, 
a  lon<^  vi-age,  coarse  features,  and  melancholy  aspect  ;  of  x 
gravu  and  manly  deportment,  a  solemn  dignity  uf  luitiit.  but 
which  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance  softened  into  an  engaging 
eaainees  of  monoora.  His  walk  was  slow,  and  his  voioe  tre- 
mulous and  noumfbl.  Ho  was  easily  oifiitad  to  amib^ 
hut  very  seldom  provoked  to  laimhtor.* 

SAVANNA.  [Plains.! 

S.VVANNAH,  Town  and  River.  [Gkoroia.] 

SAVARY,  N1CX)LAS.  was  born  in  iiio,  at  Vitr6  in 
Breti^ne,  FranoOb  Hiving  completed  his  studies  at  the 
college  of  Ronnei,  ho  went  to  Parii^  where  he  natded  fer 
some  time.  He  had  early  conceived  a  desire  of  limvolliiM, 
sind  in  )776  he  landed  in  Ejypt,  where  he  remained  oU 
J  779.  lie  was  some  tune  at  Alexandria  and  Ro»etla,  but 
fixed  his  residcncr  rin.  ilv  :i:  Cairo,  making  occasional  ex- 
cursions in  the  neighbourhuod,  and  tu  Damietia  and  other 

S laces  in  Lower  Egypt.  He  re-embarbed  at  Alexandria  in 
^plember,  1779,  and  trmveUed  during  two  years  or  there- 
abouts among  the  islands  of  tbo  Gkeoian  Archipelago.  1 1  is 
probable  that  fao  Mtnmid  to  tino»  about  tbo  middlo  of 

1781, 

The  flrst  work  which  Savary  publi.shed  after  his  reiurti 
was  a  traoslatioD  of  ihe  Kor^in,  the  greater  part  of  which 
bad  boon  made  in  Egypt,  'Lv  Cvmn,  iraduu  del'Arabe. 
aeeompago^  do  Notes,  ot  pr^cM6  d'oo  Abr^i  do  la  Vie  da 
Mahomet,'  Flirts,  1783.  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  the  boat  ttnas- 
laiion  of  the  Korkn  which  the  French  posaesa.  The  ma- 
terisils  for  the  Life  of  Mohammotl  have  been  drawn  chiefly 
from  Abu'l  Feda  and  the  '  Sunnah.'  a  culleclion  of  trad-- 
tiuns  considered  authentic  by  the  Arabians.  Savary  next 
published  a  series  of  extracts  from '  L«Coran,'un<ler  the  tillo 
of '  Morale  de  Mahomet,  ou  Recueil  des  plus  pures  Maximea 
du  Coran.'  Paris,  1784,  l2mo.  and  Ifimo. 

Ill  I7S4  Savary  published  the  Br»t  volume  of  his  '  Lcttrr? 
sur  l  Egypte.*  The  other  two  volume*  were  published  n 
1785,  to.iether  wiiii  a  new  editi  ii  f  il.e  flist  volume,  P.irts. 
3  vol!«.  8vo.  This  work  had  at  tni  an  extraordinary  repu- 
tation. The  tntatMt  connected  with  the  country  ilaeIC 
especially  the  moouneiitaof  Antaent  Egypt*  tbo  pictttreaqao 
style,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  descriptions,  ren- 
dered ;tin  wirk  cxiremeh  popular.  It  was  tmnslatcd  inij 
German  (Berlin.  1786,  nvo.)  iind  English  (London.  1  756  7, 
2  vols.  8vo  ).  Many  objeclions  however  were  afterwards 
made  to  the  work,  as  thai  it  contained  few  new  facts,  the 
descriptkm  of  the  pyramids  having  been  taken  from  Maillet. 
the  account  of  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Fin  Sieard,  and  otfav 
parts  from  Joinville,  &c 

Savary  was  afterwards  severely  comroentet^  "|  on  Vv 
Michatlm,  in  hi&  'Journal  of  Arabu-  Literature,'  whu  iilirmc  i 
that  in  making  use  of  .\bu  l  Foda  he  has  always  had 
course  to  Michaclis's  iMia  translation,  and  has  not  even 
understood  that  correctly,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  even  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vernacular  Arabic,  Ttie  pobliea- 
tiou  of  Volney*s  *  Travels  in  Egypt*  about  the  same  time, 
which  conlaiiis  numerous  contradictions  of  Savarv,  add«d 
to  ibe  annoyance  arising  from  tlw  critictsms  ot  Mtchaclii 
and  the  decline  of  his  reputation,  is  said  to  have  atfected 
his  health,  which  was  naturally  delicate.  He  died  atftrtfc 
February  4,  1788,  at  the  age  of  38. 

A  few  months  after  Savary's  death,  his  'Lettres  sor 
la  Orice.*  a  work  which  he  was  engaged  upon  during  hu 
illness,  was  published  at  Paris,  8vo.  it  is  ineomplcle.  the 
author  having  worked  up  only  a  part  of  his  materials  tt 
the  time  of  his  death.  A  tale  translated  from  the  Arabie. 
*lm  Amouis  d'Aaas  Kle«^<*>^    ^  OmxAit'  waa  pnbliibei 
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fn  178%  ISmo.  Savary  bad  composed  whilo  in  Egypt  a 
Grarotaairs  de  la  Langue  Arabe  Vulgairo  ct  Litteralc,' 
which  he  had  prt-senteti  to  the  French  government  in  1  784, 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  for  want  of  Arabic 
type  it  lay  in  the  royal  [urinling-oflke  till  it  was  claimed  on 
Mtnalf  of  Savaiy'i  broUwr.  of  whom  it  wm  uain  pmented 
to  the  govemmmt.  mA  il  vis  again  ordered  to  bo  printed 
in  17'J6.  but  thf  publication  however  was  not  comploter!  till 
1813  (Parji,  4to.),  and  in  the  moan  time  the  Arabic  gram- 
mars of  D'Herbiii  and  Silveslre  de  Sacy  li  i  1  un  idy  ap- 
peared. It  is  in  French  and  Latin,  with  many  faiudmr 
oillogtiea  and  Arabic  tales  and  son;;^,  which  in  some  degree 
oonpenaato  for  the  brevity  of  tbo  ayDtaz.  Thii  sramioar 
howbvor  will  not  boar  comparison  vtth  that  of  Do  Saey. 
Savarv  was  also  engaged  upon  an  Amllie  IMotionwyi  but 
none  of  it  h^s  ever  been  pnuUid. 
( /?/  raj -ft  le  UniverxelU.) 
SAVE.  Rircr.  [Austria.] 

SAVERDUN,  a  town  in  rnnce.  m  the  department  of 
An^gfi,  eight  or  nine  milM  north  of  Bimien.  It  was  «n- 
tiently  one  of  the  chief  towtsa  and  gtrongest  ibrtresaea  in  the 

county  of  Foix :  it  resisted  the  attack  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  the  crusade  aj^ainsl  the  Albigeois,  and  was,  in  the  firioeiitti 
century,  one  of  the  strongtiolds  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
fortifications  have  been  destroyed.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  lower  towns,  the  latter  the  handsomer  and  mure 
popalotia  of  the  two.  Tbo  inhabitanta  amoonted,  in  1831, 
to  1897  (br  the  town,  or  3327  fk»  the  vholie  eomnutie;  they 
trade  in  cattle  and  fruit,  and  have aiz  JUiB  ia  the  yeer. 

SAVERNK    [Rum,  Bas.] 

8AVIGLIANO.  [Salu^xo.] 

SAVi'ONIUM.  I>r.  Loach's  name  for  a  genus  of  S«!i- 
sile  CirrhipediS  with  four  valves  soldered  together,  and 
a  bivalm  convex  operottlam,  the  vontral  and  poatorior  valvo 
on  each  aide  beinff  sotdered  toj^ether.  In  other  points  the 

genus  rekembles  P%  i:r  im  a 

SAVILE,  SIR  HEN  an  eminent  scholar  and  sua- 
themat ician,  horn  ut  Ovt  i  15r.iiiicy,  near  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire, November  30,  U4'J.  He  was  admitted  a  Student  of 
Merton  Colleee,  Oxford,  in  1561,  where  he  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  and  was  ehoeen  fUlow  of  toe  ooUe^  Ho 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1S70,  aboat  whidi  time  his 
f  inrlnpss  for  the  mathematics  induced  him  voluntarily  to 
i-ea  l  public  lectures  in  the  University  on  Eudid,  Ptolemy, 
a;id  other  writers.  He  also  served  as  proctor  for  two  years, 
and  in  1578  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Continent,  and  at 
his  return  had  the  dii>linguiahed  iionuur  of  being  chosen 
tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Queen  EliariMh.  who,  it  is 
said,  had  a  greet  esteem  fbr  him.  He  was  elected  warden 
of  Merton  College  in  13S5,  in  which  office  ho  continued  for 
lbirty-«is  year*,  and  greatly  beuefitcd  llial  society  by  his 
exertions.  Durin;;  this  time  ho  enriched  the  literature  of 
bis  country  with  several  cla»i«ical  and  historical  publications. 
Ho  was  made  provost  of  Eton  College  in  1596,  and  on  the 
•ceeasion  of  King  Jamos  he  was  knighted.  Ho  died  at 
Bton  College,  on  Uie  19th  of  February.  ia  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buri  •  !  in  tV  "  rhspel  there. 
Oil  this  occasion  the  University  ol  Oxtonl  paid  the  greatest 
honours  to  his  memory,  by  havinj^  a  public  speech  and 
verses  made  in  bis  praise,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  of '  Ultima  Linea  Savilii.'  He  was  indeed  a  munificent 
benefbotor  to  tbo  UniveraiM  of  Oxford,  in  which,  besides 
various  other  donations,  he  ibnnded,  in  1619.  two  professor- 
ships one  of  geometry,  the  other  of  astronomy,  which  n  ■ 
still  maintain^.  His  library,  consisting  of  a  very  curious 
and  valuable  collection  of  scientific  hooks  and  manuscripts, 
he  left  to  the  Umvcr-iity,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  a  sepa- 
rate room  near  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  two  Savilian  pro- 
fisseors  being  the  only  persons  who  have  immediate  access 
to  it  His  nune  principally  rests  on  a  nsffnifleent  edition 
of  all  tbo  works  of  St.  Chry-  torn,  which  was  published 
in  1613.  in  8  vols,  folio,  in  liio  production  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  i  -  :i  lcd  no  less  than  8000/.,  and  on 
his  collection  of  our  best  historians,  published  in  1596, 
under  the  title  of  '  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post 
Bodao.'  Am  a  mathematieion,  he  is  known  pdnoipally  by 
bin  ^Lsetares  on  the  first  book  of  Bae1id*s  Wements,*  pub- 

lisbt-d  in  1621,  but  several  MS.  coltfolic;'  Ins  m  tha 
history  of  the  sciences  are  preserved  m  iiu.  iij.  ir;.  u  0.\- 

^SAVILE,  GEOROE,  M.^RQUIS  OK  HALIFAX, 
ma  the  son  of  Sir  William  Savile,  a  Yorkshire  t  ;u  i  ict,  of 
BBlBUit  fhmtly,  and  of  Anns^  daqghlor  of  the  lord  ke^par 
P.a,No.iSM. 


Corentry.  Being  hereditarily  attached  to  the  Stuarts,  am- 
bitious, and  endowed  with  hrdliant  talents,  he  played  an 
active  and  a  successful  part  in  the  intriguing  reigns  of 
Charles  11.  and  James  li.   In  1668  be  was  raised  to  tha 

Eeerage.  by  the  titles  of  Lord  Savile  of  Eland  and  yisraiint 
[alifax ;  be  wssciaated  esrlin  1679,  and  marquis  in  1682. 
He  died  in  1695,  and  the  title  bacamo  extinct  in  1 700,  by 
the  death  of  hi^  .son.  The  witty  JmA  fSnittrHftld  was  hil 
grantlson  by  the  inotlier's  side. 

It  is  hard  to  slate  shortly  his  political  history  or  principles, 
except  by  saying  that  he  was  the  chief  of  (be  body  to  wbtch 
the  expressive  name  of  Trimmers  was  given.  So  fiv  how- 
ever as  ho  was  attached  to  any  principle,  it  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  cense  of  eivtl  liberty  as  then  understood.  He 
opposed  the  Non-resisting  Test  Bill  in  lG7j,  a.  mI:  as,  both 
in  those  tunes  and  after  the  accession  of  James,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  tests  enacted  against  the  papists.  He  opposed 
the  scheme  for  excluding  the  Duke  oi  York  from  the  suc- 
cession, preferring  to  limit  his  authority  when  the  erown 
should  devolve  on  him.  He  declined  to  Uke  part  in  bring- 
ing over  the  Prinee  of  Orange ;  but  was  president  of  the 
convention  pBr!i.irnr".t,  and  strongly  supported  the  motion 
for  declaring  tne  ihrono  vacant.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  was  made  privy  seal ;  but  he  soon  re- 
tired from  the  administration,  upon  inquiry  being  proposed 
to  be  made  as  to  the  authors  of  the  prosecutions  of  Lord 
Russell,  Sidney,  fte^  in  which  he^  ea  a  member  of  the  then 
existing  governmmt,  had  eoneurred  ;  and  he  continued  in 
opposition  thenceforward  till  Lis  death. 

•He  was,'  says  Rurnet,  'a  man  of  great  and  ready  wit, 
(  I'.l  III  ;iiu1  very  pleasant,  much  turned  to  satire.  .  . 
He  was  punctual  in  his  payments  and  just  in  all  private 
dealings ;  but  with  relation  to  the  public,  he  went  back* 
ward  and  fbrwaidp  and  ehanj^  sidU  lo  often,  that  in  tlie 
eonelnsion  no  side  trusted  him ;  he  seemed  full  of  common- 
wcnlth  notions,  yet  lie  went  into  the  woist  part  of  King 
(Jhirles's  reign.  The  liveliness  of  his  ima^inalujii  was 
always  too  hard  for  his  judgment.  His  severe  jest  was  pre- 
ferred by  btii)  to  all  arguments  whatever;  and  he  was  end- 
leas  in  council,  for  when  after  much  discourse  a  point  was 
settled,  if  he  could  find  a  newies^  whereby  he  could  make 
that  whieh  was  digested  by  himsetf  seem  ridiculous,  he 
coiiW  r,ot  !;!  1:1,  but  would  Study  to  raise  the  credit  of  bis 
wit,  ihough  It  made  others  call  his  judgment  into  ques- 
tion,' &c. 

His  works  are  lively  and  elegant.  The  chief  of  them  ore 
these :  'Cbaraetor  of  a  Trimmer,' '  Anatomy  of  an  EqutTa- 
lent,'  *  JUtter  to  a  Diisenlar,'  *  Miscellaniea,'  and '  Maxims 
of  State.*   He  left  two  manuscript  copies  of  bis  tremuirs. 

b"th  cJ  v.-h)rh  wnre  destroyed  unpublished,  one  by  ihe 
Earl  of  Notiingliam,  the  other  by  his  granddaughter  Lady 
Burlington.  Horace  Walpole  says  that  this  was  done  at 
Pope's  suggestion,  because  the  papists  were  represented 
in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  lo»s  is  to  be  regretted, 
considering  tha  ationg  satirical  talent  and  position  of  ih* 
author. 
SAVIN.  [JtJNiPERua.] 
S.4VIN0S'  B.^NKS.  [B.\NKs  vor  Savings.] 
S.WO'NA,  the  name  of  a  province  and  town  of  the  Sar» 
diniiin  Slates,  in  the  western  Riviera  of  Genoa.  The 
province  of  Savona  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the 
province  of  Genoa  Pnpar,  and  on  tbo  aouth-west  by  that  of 
Albenga,  soutb-eost  by  the  Moditerrsnesn  Sea,  and  north- 
«f^T  by  the  Apennines,  which  separate  il  from  ihe  province 
of  Mondovi  in  Piciiraont.  The  soil  partakes  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Riviera,  and  produces  abundance  of  fruit, 
oil,  and  wine.  The  climate  is  somewhat  colder  m  winter 
than  at  Ban  Bemo  and  other  places  farther  west,  becauso 
it  is  noia  open  to  tha  northern  winds.  The  Apennines 
near  %vona  aia  lower  tlun  the  rest  of  the  Ligurian  Apen- 
nines, bp nrr  ^nly  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  ihesu  is  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  which  slopes 
towards  the  plains  of  the  Po.  The  population  of  tha  pro- 
vince of  Savona  amounts  to  62,000,  distributed  in  thirty^ 
eight  commnnea.  The  principal  towns  are:  1,  8avona,a 
walled  town  of  15,600  inhabitaiAi,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  dnehy  of  Oonoe,  after  the  capital.  ;Berto> 
lotti.)  T!i  '  s!rpe;s  are  n-irrow,  though  well  paved,  and  the 
inicnor  aspect  ol  the  luwn  is  gloomy.  Il  carucs  on  a  con- 
siderable trade;  the  harbour,  which  wa.4  once  good,  was 
partly  filled  up  by  the  Genoese  m  \bli-28,  through  com- 
mercial jealousy  ;  il  is  still  very  &afe,  but  only  lit  for  rsBBtnls 
«r     tons.  Savona  is  tha  nsidanoe  of  many  nobto  and 
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 niMlMitial  proprietor!  of  tbs  mrnunding  ooantry ; 

it  eontaiiM  Mine  good  palaces  and  wrnil  Bra  diuidi^ 

among  others  iho  new  cathedral  built  in  the  soventeentb 
cenliiry.  the  former  cathedral,  which  had  been  raised  by 
Julius  II. ,  '.vlifii  hi&hop  of  Savona,  iiasi;!-  been  destroyed 
to  make  roona  for  the  citadel.  The  j n  sunt  cathedral  is 
■dorocd  with  valuable  paintings  and  1 1.  i  tares.  The  sanc- 
tmiy  of  La  Jladoooa  di  S»voDa»  situated  At*  miles  north- 
wmt  of  the  town,  in  tbe  ApeoniiMa,  tMl  on  the  road  which 
Irn^s  to  Mondovi  in  Piedmont,  has  also  some  good  paint- 
ut^j-s,  besides  numeruus  votive  offerings.  Savona  ia  the 
binh-plaL-e  orChiabrera,  one  of  the  bei^t  Tuil  iu  lyric  poets. 
2.  Albt9»ola.  a  pretty  town  on  tbe  tea  ^horu,  has  3aU0  iu- 
habitanis,  and  several  handsome  vilb-i  of  tlic  Genoese 
aobili^  JuUus  IL  was  bom  at  AlbiasoU.  3,  Noli,  a 
fiun  town  in  a  piotiiteaque  altiiaiioD  near  the  aea.  4, 
Cairo,  in  iho  Apennines,  ha«  3400  inhabitants.  Near  Cairo 
is  the  village  of  Mi.lesimo,  famous  in  llie  history  of  Bvjna- 
parte's  fir^t  Italian  campaign,  in  1796.  In  iI  l  i.l ij^^hbour- 
ing  old  caitle  of  C(^»eria.  1 500  Piedmonie:>c  grenadtera 
withstood  for  thirty  six  hours  all  the  attacks  of  the  French, 
in  which  two  French  geoeiala  were  killed  and  Joubart  was 
wounded.  At  bat  they  were  obliged  to  aurrender  flrom  want 

of  water. 

SAVONAROL.\,  GIRO'LAMO,  a  Dominican  monk, 
a  native  of  Ferrara,  made  himself  known  by  his  eloquent 
preaching  at  Florence,  where  he  was  living  in  tbe  cunveut 
of  S.  Marco,  which  belonged  to  hit  order,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  his  twauma  he  used  at 
ttmea  to  aiarnne  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  foretelling  public 
calamities  as  a  punishment  for  tbe  sins  of  the  people. 
Florence  was  tlien  enjoy  ing'  pe:ice  nml  prosperity  iiiulvr  the 
admtnistnition  of  Loienzode'  Medici,  all  Italy  was  quiet,  and 
yet  Savonarola  startled  Ins  hearer->  by  foreielhng  the  ap- 
proaching irruption  of  fierce  foreign  \\os\s.  which  would 
pring  hlwKlshea  and  desolation  over  the  laodL  A  few  years 
after  hia  prophecy  was  fblfilled  by  tbe  iRTaaion  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  and  his  rulliless  bands,  and  an  age  of  rila- 
mities  began  for  Italy.  liefure  tins  however  Savoiuuola 
was  wont  to  inculcate  democratic  doctrines;  lie  recom- 
mended a  return  lo  tbe  former  popular  Aystem  of  govern- 
inenl,  which  hud  been  interrupted  by  tbe  ascendency  of  the 
llediei;  and  he  even  deelaimed  agaipat  Lomuo  himaelf. 
Lorenzo  took  little  notice  ofthii;  and  when  hia  fHenda 
iirj;cd  liim  fo  check  the  monk's  audacity,  he  replied,  (hat 
as  long  as  the  preacher  exerle<l  himself  to  reform  the  morals 
of  the  citizens  of  Florence,  he  slioiild  wiUmgly  excuse  his 
incivility  to  himself.  When  Lorenzo  fell  ill,  in  the  spring 
of  1492,  and  his  tifa  «aa  deapaiied  of*  Savonarola  appeared 
by  hia  bed-aide,  aooM  aay  al  Lmwi»a*a  owq  i«|it««t.  Tbe 
eenveraation  that  fhllowed  ia  varioualy  reUited.  Pbliatano, 
an  eyo-witnes^,  states  that  Sav!^r;:i-i'!a  cxhiTtpd  Lorenzo  to 
be  firm  in  the  Cathulic  faith,  to  wincli  llie  sick  man  assented. 
The  motil.  then  asked  Lorenzo  whether,  incase  he  recovered, 
he  p.u^Mjsed  to  live  avutuou!^  and  well-regulated  Ufe,  to 
whicli  a  ready  assent  waa  also  given.  Lastly,  Savonarola 
told  Lereoso  that  he  ought  to  bear  hit  death  with  reaigna' 
tion.  if  avch  b«  the  will  of  God.  *  With  eheerfhlnets,' 
replied  Ixircnzo.  Savonarola  w-s  i!irn  f;  i:n:;  io  quit  the 
room,  when  Lorenzo  called  Inm  back,  jui  i-.j;j.iL-aled  his 
benediction,  which  the  monk  readily  gave  m  the  solemn 
form  of  the  liturgy,  Lorenzo  pronouncing  the  usual  responses 
with  a  firm  and  collected  voice. 

Such  ia  the  aeeount  of  PoUxianoh  wrtttan  aooo  after  the 
event,  bat  a  diflbrent  one  eame  into  einsnlatfon  a  long  time 
after,  and  was  registered  in  the  biniji  npliy  nf  Savonarola, 
written  by  Gian franc esco  Pico  of  M  i  iiul  lu,  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Giovanni  Pico,  the  friend  _  ;  Luieiuo.  The  story 
is,  that  Savonarola  was  sent  for  to  hear  Lorenzo's  coufi^- 
aion,  and  that  among  other  iiqunotiona  to  whieb  Lorenio 
feadily  aMented*  the  monk  mitiivaA  him  to  piODiiae  that  if 
be  ahonld  reooTer,  he  would  reBtore  the  republie  to  ita  fbi^ 
xncr  ^tntc  of  poi;i:lnr  frcrrlnm,  ntii-l  as  Lx)renzo  made  no 
reply  lo  lliis,  Savonarola  leU  Imu  w.i.boui  giving  him  abso- 
lution. Roscoe  thinks  this  tale  to  have  been  an  invention 
of  that  party  spirit  whiah  broke  out  some  tune  after  Lo- 
reiiz^a's  aealb,  and  which  led  lo  the  expulsion  of  Piero  de' 
Modiei,  Loreuaa'a  aon,  in  1494,^  Savonarola  acted  a  oon- 
spieuoua  pert  in  the  distnihaneea  which  fbllowed.  He  he- 
came  the  leader  of  the  democrutic  party,  wliich  was  styled 
the  Piagnoni  or  lachrymose  parly,  because,  in  mutation  of 
their  leader,  they  were  continually  deuouiiciiig  and  bewailing 
the  sins  and  corruption  of  their  fello^-citizena.   Tbe  oppo- 


•ite  or  arislocimtio  party,  that  wished  to  place  tbe  gorem* 
meat  in  a  few  bands,  were  styled  Compagnaoci,  and  also 
Arrabbiati,  or  '  enraged.*  The  Piagnoni  succeeded  for  a 
time,  and  a  general  legislative  council  was  formed  of  630 

cit:zLr,>,  above  thirty  uf  age,  and  who  were  '  netii  di 

gpecchio,'  that  is  to  say,  inscribed  in  the  public  books  a* 
having  always  paid  their  taxes  regularly.   A  vast  hall  wa^t 

constructed  for  their  meetings  in  tbe  town  palace.  Savo- 
narola's illfllMliea  was  now  very  great,  being  looked  upon 
by  hia  futj  as  a  kind  of  propnet  and  supreme  judge. 
Grave  citizens  mixed  with  fnars,  and  children,  assembled 
in  -cli-j  j  ublic  places  crying  '  Viva  Cristo,*  singing  hymns 
composed  for  ibe  occasion,  and  dancing  with  frantic  ges- 
tures. But  the  Arrabbiati  were  not  idle;  they  represented 
Savonarola  as  an  impostor,  and  tbey  accused  him  of  bereigr 
atRotM.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgw)  annunoiMd  faita 
to  appaar  bente  him,  in  default  of  which  be  excommuni- 
cated  him.  Savonarola,  who  bad  long  been  preach  inr 
against  llio  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  did  not  spare  the  heal 
uf  the  church,  whom  he  styled  a  usurper,  and  he  wrote  to 
several  princes  urging  them  to  assemble  a  general  council, 
before  which  be  made  sure  of  proving  that  Alesander  not 
only  was  not  a  legitimate  pontiff,  but  was  not  even  a  Chris- 
tian. In  the  year  1497,  Piero  de'  Medici  made  an  attempt 
to  re-enter  Florence  by  surprise,  at  the  head  of  an  anm  l 
party,  but  tin'   plot  was  discovered,  and  several  of  1.  i 

I  abettors  wiihm  the  town  being  arre»t«.'<l,  (i%e  uf  tbeta  wett 
condemned  to  death,  and  the  rest  to  banishment.  Tbey 
appealed  from  their  aentonco  to  the  great  council  of  the 
eitisena,  but  Savonarola  and  bis  party  urged  the  iniiiadiaie 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  tbe  five  were  beheaded^  This 
enraged  the  aristocratic  party,  who,  joined  to  tbe  secret  ene- 
mies wliich  Savonarola  had  amon>^  the  clergy,  encouraged 
two  Franciscan  monks  to  preach  agaiust  hita.  Savonarola, 
thus  assailed,  called  to  hi«  aid  a  brother  Dominican,  Oo- 
meoico  da  Pescii^  and  both  retorted  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  Fnnciflcana,  The  oontetl  was  kept  up  for  aome  time 
with  mutual  accusations  and  vituperations,  until  Fil  Du- 
meniro,  excited  beyond  reason,  proposed  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority and  sanctity  of  his  master  by  walking  through  the 
tlames,  and,  strange  to  say,  one  of  tbe  Franciscans  under- 
took to  do  tbe  same  on  the  part  of  his  bietbieii.  The  mode 
of  trial  waa  arraagad  by  tbe  magialntea ;  a  maaa  of  oenibiM- 
tihles  waa  laid  in  the  aquaro,  and  a  walk  waa  made  acrasa, 
thron<;h  whidl  tho  champions  were  to  pass  while  tbe  faggots 
were  blazing.  On  the  appoinleil  d  iy,  17th  Aprd,  1498,  Sa- 
vonarola and  his  chumpiun,  attended  by  a  numerous  proces- 
sion, made  then-  appearance,  giving  out  tbe  psalm  '  Exur^.,^! 
Deus  et  di&sipentur  inimici  ejus.*  Hia  opponent  Fri  Giuliano 
Rondinelli,  attended  by  some  Fraaoiaeaa  iBonka»  walked 
lilently  and  steadily  to  tbe  place  of  trial ;  the  llamea  wefw 
kindled,  and  tlie  crowded  specta'.ors  stood  in  mule  .istonish- 
mcul  and  expectation,  wiien  Savonarola  proposed  that  hit 
champion  D  inenico  should  bear  the  coii-ccia'cd  host 
through  the  fire.  This  proposal  shocked  thewliule  assembly, 
and  themagiiilratesand  headaof  the  clergy  exclaimed  a^3l^.^c 
it  aa  a  |^rofanation«  and  aa  a  tempting  of  God  himvalf.  Ftk 
Domenico  however  refooed  to  proceed  without  the  boat, 
and  the  trial  v,ris  rjiveii  up.  T';i  1:ii^::if  <!  ruined  the 
credit  of  SavuuiKia:  on  his  reluru  lo  ins  convent  of  S. 
Marco  lie  was  taunted  by  the  populace,  and  soon  after  a 
party  of  his  enemies  entered  the  convent  by  force,  and 
dragged  him.  with  Don^enico  and  another  monk,  to  priaoa. 
He  was  tried  hefon  a  mixed  lav  and  ecdasiaatic  oonmia* 
sion  appointed  by  Alexander  VI.  Hia  eloqoenee  at  flnt 
startled  his  judges,  but  tho  implements  of  tortmr  )x'jng 
produieil,  the  firmness  of  Savonarola  failed  him,  and  he 
a  k:i  'lULiigi'd  the  falsehood  of  his  pretensions  lo  superna- 
tural powers.  He  wa^  condemned  to  death,  and  be  and  hit 
two  associates,  being  led  to  tbe  spot  prepared  for  the  triaL 
wan  flnt  Btiaa|dad»aad  their  hodiaa  thrown  into  the  tkmt, 
on  the  iSid  of  May,  1498. 

Savonarola  left  several  works,  both  in  Italian  and  la 
Latm,  uiie  uf  which,  entitled  *  Triumpbus  Crucis,'  is  a  de- 
monstration of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  His  sermons 
however,  uf  which  some  remain,  arc  the  most  remarkabk 
of  hia  productions.  He  was  eminently  a  popular  oraMr, 
and  profoundly  veraod  in  the  art  of  exciting  the  feeling 
Hh  memory  has  fbuod  aaviral  apologists,  among  ib«  ttu 
Filippo  Neri,  and  Barotti,  in  hia  *  BNgtaphlea of  AatboBi 

Natives  <if  Ferrara.' 

SAVOY  (StM'oia  in  Italian,  Savoie  in  Frpoch).  a  eoan> 
try  with  the  title  of  duchy,  which  belooft  to  the  SaidtniiB 
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monarchy.  It  farm  fut  of  Uw  highUndlof  the  Alpt  and  n 
geographically  unitM  to  Soutli-WHtfni  Svitserland,  beine 
included  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhftoe.  Savoy  extends  from  4  5* 
4'  to  4fi"  24'  N.  lat„  and  from     37'  to  7*  E.  long.  The 

boundaries  of  Savoy  are:  on  tlic  c,\nt,  the  great  chain  of  the 
Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  which  divide  it  Aram  Piedmont 
and  the  Valaiit ;  on  the  north,  the  Leau  llk«;  on  tb«  west, 
tbe  Rhfloe,  which  divides  it  from  France;  and  on  the  south, 
M  offset  of  ihe  Cottian  Alps,  which,  running  westwards 
from  the  group  of  Mont  Cenis,  divi  Ji  s  t]  c  valley  of  Mau- 
rienne,  the  southernmost  part  of  Savoy,  from  Dauphin^. 
This  offset  end*  at  the  valley  of  the  la^re,  which  forms  a 
natural  oMoiag  oa  the  soutb-wett,  between  Savoy  and 
France.  North  of  the  Islre  a  rid^  roni  in  the  dinetion  of 
the  Rh&ne.  forming  a  natural  barrier  to  Savoy  on  that  sirle. 
This  ridge  has  been  cut  throutrli  at  the  place  called  Les 
£cheUe8,  to  make  the  high  road  from  Cliatnb^ry  to  Lynn. 

Savoy  consists  of  sernral  valleys  formed  by  offsets  of  tlio 
Alps.  It  is  divided  into  three  basins:  the  northern  basin, 
tiM  waters  of  wbieh  flow  norihwanb  into  the  Leman  laka; 
th«  central  basin,  the  water*  of  whieh  flow  by  meant  of  the 
Arve,  the  Fier,  and  the  lake  Bourgel  westward  into  the 
Rliono ;  atid  Ihe  southern  basin,  which  is  drained  by  the 
IsL-ru  and  ill  ilBiMnla.  The  lalra  rani  louthwnda  into 
France. 

Tbe  adminiitntivo  division  of  Savoy  comtpoods  to  the 
goonaphical  eonflguration  of  ita  surfisee  and  its  prioeipal 
valleya.  ThoMuntry  is  divided  into  eight  provineet  i'^l, 

Chablais,  which  comprisC'i  the  southern  coast  of  the  Leman 
lake  and  the  numerous  valleys  which  slope  towards  it.  The 
Dninse,  which  ri.ses  in  the  mountains  near  the  borders  of 
the  Valai4,and  enters  the  lake  half-way  between  tbe  towns 
of  Evian  and  Thonon,  is  the  principal  river  of  Chablais.  2. 
Faucigny.  south  of  Chabiaia,  coniitta  chiefly  of  the  long 
▼alley  of  the  Arve.  from  its  source  in  the  Cci  do  Balne  to  a 
fow  miles  below  Bonneville,  where  the  river  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Carouge.  The  well  known  valley  of  Chamouny 
bcloni(s  to  Faucigny,  and  the  romantic  but  comparatively 
neglected  valley  of  the  Giffre,  the  principal  affluent  of 
the  Atxc,  with  its  fine  caaeades 'and  ibebotderinr  glaciers 
of  Mont  Buet,  forms  also  part  of  Faucigny.  3.  Oenevois. 
West  of  Faucigny.  consists  of  the  valley  of  iho  river  Fier,  an 
aflluent  of  the  Rhone,  and  of  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  An- 
ticcy,  the  waters  of  which  have  their  outlet  in  the  Fier.  4, 
The  province  of  Carouge  lies  nurlh  of  the  Genevois,  and 
between  it  and  the  borders  of  tbe  canton  of  Geneva,  to  which 
part  of  ita  territory  and  the  town  of  Carouee  itadC  ftom 
which  the  province  takes  its  name,  were  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  St.  Jutien  in  ItilS.  St.  Julien  is  now  the  chief  town  of 
the  province.  The  small  river  Les  Usses,  which  enters  the 
Rbdne  near  Sevssel.  is  tbe  principal  outlet  of  tbe  waters  of 
tlMfiatinee  of  Caronge.  5.  Haute  SavcriiOt  wnth  of  Fau- 
«inj,  oooMta  of  the  valley  of  the  Arli.  mi  affloant  of  tbe 
Twre,  whieh  flows  lirom  irarlh  to  south.  6,  Tarantasia  or 
Trtrr:nrai«n,  «;outh  of  Haute  Savoie,  consists  of  i!f«>  long 
..■.lliiy  ut"  ihu  Istlrc,  vuniuiiji  from  ca.^t  to  west,  from  its 
sources  at  the  foot  of  Mont  I^eran  to  the  contluenco  of  the 
Aril.  Tarantasia  is,  next  to  Faucigny,  tbe  most  Alpine  part 
of  Saviqr,  aod  the  most  interesting  to  mountain  tourists.  7, 
Maurioani^  aonth  of  Taianiaiia,  conaiata  of  tbevallov  of  the 
Are,  which  has  its  tooree  at  the  Ibot  of  Host  Orais,  and 
joins  the  I>ire  above  Montm^lian.  The  high  road  to  Italy 
leads  through  the  whole  leni^th  of  Maunenne.  8,  Savoy 
Proper,  the  most  level  and  most  fertile  part  of  Savoy,  lies 
west  of  Maiirienne  andTarenlaise,  and  south  of  Genevois. 
It  is  divided  on  ihu  west  from  France  by  the  Rhone  and  ita 
afflnant  the  Guicr.  The  waters  of  Savoy  Proper  find  an 
outlet  partly  southwards  by  the  Is^re,  and  partly  by  the 
Leis^e  and  other  streams  which  run  westward  into  the  lake 
of  H  jurgiit,  which  lake  entcn*  the  Rh6ne  by  a  caual  called 
that  of  Saviere.  The  lake  of  Bourget  lies  five  miles  north- 
west  of  Chamb^ry ;  it  is  ten  miles  long  and  three  wide, 
and  the  surface  is  700  liMt  abovtt  the  Mt. 

The  principal  towns  of  Savoy  are— I,  CBAifaxKY,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  duchy.  2,  Annkcy,  the  head  town  of 
the  1-rovince  of  Genevois.  3,  Thonon,  the  head  town  of 
Chablais.  situated  on  an  eminence  which  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Leman  hike.  Tbe  country  around 
Thonon  '»  very  fertile.  Thonon  has  a  handsome  town- 
honie  and  some  other  good  buildings, and  4200  inhabitants. 
A  fuw  miles  north-east  of  Thunon  are  the  rcmai;u:  r  f  the 
conveut  of  Ripaille.  built  bv  Amadeus  VIIL  Being  sold  by 
dw  FkiMhaft  th«  tittB  of  Ilia  Barvdbilioo,  U  WW  atrii^ 


all  ita  WBMiaoli,  mndit  litia  bean  sinee  oonvertea  iaW  t 
ibrm.  Some  of  the  foweia  Toraain ;  the  eboreb  and  tbe 

library  hnvo  V.— n  transformed  into  barns.  4,  Aix-les- 
Bains,  in  Savu/  Proper,  much  frequented  for  its  baths. 
fAix.]  5,  Rumilly,  in  the  province  of  Genevois,  has  400C 
inhabitants.  6,  Moutiers,  the  capital  of  Tarentaisa.  is  a  small 
town  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  a  bishop's  see.  Moutieia 
has  salt-works  for  purifying  the  salt  which  is  derived  from 
tbe  neighbouring  springs  of  Salins,  and  also  a  school  of 
mineralojiy  and  nictallurj^y,  with  three  professors,  a  cabinet 
of  minerals,  a  library,  and  a  chemical  laboratory.  The  lead* 
mines  of  Pesei  and  Macot,  in  the  mountains  near  Moutiers. 
employ  about  000  workmen.  The  net  yearly  piodaee  of  lh« 
mines,  which  ar«  worked  Ibr  the  goverament,  is  valued  at 
between  60.000  and  80.000  francs. 

The  mine  of  Pesei  is  situnti-d  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  that  of  Macot  at  the  height  of  60IJ0  feet. 
The  ore  is  sent  to  Conlians,  where  it  is  smelted  and  purified. 
The  mineral  springs  of  La  Perriere,  situated  in  tbevallqr 
of  the  Doron,  about  three  miles  from  Montien^  hava  Imoq 
much  ftequented  of  late  years  by  invalids  from  Swittar* 
land  and  France.  Tliey  are  particularly  recommended  for 
ciilancou.s  diseases  and  rheumatism.  The  province  of 
Tarentai.sc  has  also  numerous  mines  of  anthracite,  which 
are  worked  by  the  country  people,  and  if  is  rich  in  marble 
of  various  colours.  7.  Bourg  St.  Mauri  l  i;i  UpperTaren- 
taiia»  on  the  road  leading  lo  Italy  by  the  Little  Sl  Beriiaid, 
is  a  town  of  31)00  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  oonsiderabla 
trade  in  cattle.  From  tbe  viltaf^o  of  Srez  above  Bourg  St. 
Maurice,  the  narrow  valley  of  Tignes  leads  south-east  to 
the  sources  of  the  Isire.  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Iseran.  a  no- 
ble pyramid  13,300  feet  high,  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  surrounded  by  glaciers.  From  Scez  a  road  leads  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  pass  of  tbe  Little  St.  Bernard,  7192 
fleet  ahovR  Ihe  tea,  and  from  thence  into  thevallev  of  Aosta. 
The  pass  is  practicable  nearly  all  the  year  round,  but  only 
for  horses  and  mules.  A  iiumau  road  coni«tructed  by  Augus- 
tus led  formerly  from  Aosia,  or  Augusta  Prsetoria,  over  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  ladra  to 
Viennc  on  thv  Rhdno.  Traces  of  this  road  are  still  «'islb1a 
in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  but  all  vestiges  of  It  have  disappeared 
on  the  Savoy  side.  On  the  summit  of  tbe  pass  is  an  aii- 
tient  column  of  cipoline  marble,  \b  feet  high,  which  h  called 
'Colonne  do  lou,'  or  of  Jove,  and  near  it  is  a  circle  of 
stones  probably  Druidiral,  but  which  tbe  country  peopit 
call  tbe  circle  of  Hannibal.  It  is  now  genarally  sdmitisd 
that  Hannibal  entered  Italy  by  the  pass  of  the  Utile  Su 
Bernard.  Tarenlaisc  is  altogether  a  very  interesting  re_-ion, 
though  little  visited  by  tourists.  Albanis  Beaumont,  m  hi* 
'  Descripti  ■[]  i.  ^  Aij  c.  < J rccques  et  Coiui  iii.t  s Vernheil, 
in  the  'Statisiique  du  D^partement  du  Mont  Blanc'  Paris, 
1807 ;  Roche,  in  his  '  Nolizie  IstorioiiBb' printed  at  Moutiers 
in  1819;  and  Bartoloiti,  in  his  '  Viaggio  in  SavoH^'  1824, 
haya  iiloatratod  this  province.   It  wss  tin  eounlry  of  tha 

antient  Centror.cs,  \vbn,  with  tht'ir  nc:f;hho'.ir^  tfic  Salnssi. 
loiij?  resisted  Uic  Roiuau  aims,  ;.iiJ  veit;  only  subjuL>> led 
it)  ''':m  (  me  of  Augustus.  A  village  on  the  banks  (  t  tjio 
I^ere,  above  Moutiers.  bears  tbe  name  of  Centrone,  and  a 
little  higher  up,  in  tbe  village  of  Aixme,  several  Roman 
iaseriptionaezis^ona  of  whieh  ia  tha  InUowing  votive  one  in 
verse,  written  by  the  Proeonatd  L  FsttpoDMa  Vleior,  in 
thr  time  or.\ugustus,  and  whieh  Is  intiiestiog  ftff  th«  iMp 
lUg  which  il  d>!>plays  i-^ 

El  ^initK  alii  lumnir  ruilu>  iiorlull. 

'lilji  ha*ce  gritt  .  -i;!  mu»ica», 

Qaod  OO*  p«I  nrTS,  ]>.-iqHf  OiOUlc*  AlpiOM 

Tuiqua  litd  miM-n  okroUi  hmpitn, 

Vam  Jut  (abamo.  ninqiM  faacor  Oattunn* 

Tiio  &iTurr  prui{>«raule  »uit|<lufl, 

Tu  mc,  rocoiqup  rr<l  icrs  Rutntm  linUH^ 

Daqn*  luls  ton  tc  csUmut  |>nuida. 

I|a Jim  dfaate  ■Ills  mafiwi  ubom.' 

I.  Poiapsj^^Vjletariis  Pm. 

8,  The  town  of  St.  Jean,  the  chief  plncu  ;n  tl,e  provinceof 
Manrienne,  iias  2600  inbabitantj,,  auU  a  very  old  cathedral, 
in  which  lie  buried  some  of  the  earlier  counts  of  the  bouse 
of  Savoy.  The  other  towns  of  Maunenne,  ModanOt  St. 
Michel.  Lanslei  ur  j,  and  Aiguebelle.  do  not  reckon  2000 
inhabitants  each.  Maurienne  haa  nines  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  the  aggiegate  produee  of  which  amounu  to 
600,000  fiancft  yearly. 

Tbe  late  king  Charles  Felix  began  the  embankment  of 
(1m  thiw prinwpal riran afflvniy,  thn  Ana,  the  i  in^nal 
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the  Are.  by  vrbioh  OMaM  laift  liMta  of  firtil*  land  bm 

tieen  reclaimed. 

The  1  r.pulation  of  Iho  duchy  of  Sav  v.  'lOl.OOO.  129.000 
of  whoiQ  inhabit  tbo  province  of  Savoy  Proper.  A  great 
part  of  the  eountiy  is  rocky  and  barren,  and  the  male  in- 
babitanu  are  obliged  to  leav*  their  homM  in  order  to  get  a 
iubsiatenoe.  Cattle  and  ahaep  eoDiUtalo  Um  einef  wealth 
of  the  Alpine  diatricls.  Savoy  doe*  not  produce  com 
enough  for  its  consumption.  Wine  is  made  in  moat  parts, 
and  some  of  it  i»  very  t{ood.  Silkworms  aru  reared  in 
Savoy  Proper,  and  fruit-lrec«  aro  abundant.  The  people  of 
Savoy  have  an  old  established  reputation  for  honesty,  loyalty, 
and  bravery.  Savoy  has  produced  many  distinguished  meo 
of  learning,  among  other*.  St  R^,  Vaugeleii  Gerdil*  Bor- 
tbollet,  Ducis,  Brogny.  Berger,  &e. 

The  popular  langiwge  of  Savoy  is  a  Romance  dialect, 
like  those  of  Western  Swili«r]«iM»  but  the  poofile  of  the 
towns  speak  good  French. 

The  statistics  of  the  administration,  edtMOtion*  fte,  of 
Savoy  arejrivvQ  uodar  SARpiTflAlc  Stavks. 

SAVOY.  H0U5B  OP.  CSaboinian  Statu.] 

SAW,  an  instrument  for  cutting  timber  or  other  bard 
substances,  usually  formed  of  a  plate  of  steel  with  a  notched 
or  serrated  edge.  The  action  of  a  saw  is  different  from  that 
of  tt  knife  or  sbarp-edgcd  tool ;  llto  latter  beinj<  used  suuply 
to  separate  the  6bres,  while  the  former  is  made,  by  a  rapid 
motion  in  the  direction  of  ita  length,  to  cut  or  tear  away  a 
portion  of  wood  equal  to  the  tbieknoH  of  ^He  blade. 

The  division  of  wood  by  riving  or  kfjlitting  was  pro- 
bably Ihc  most  anlient  method  of  reducing  it  to  pieces  of 
convenient  size  and  shape;  and,  owing  to  the  facility  wiih 
which  it  is  done,  and  the  superior  strength  of  the  planks  bo 
produced,  this  process  is  still  oocaaionally  resorted  to.  If 
the  gimin  of  timber  were  atraigbt.  this  plan  would  have  tbe 
•dmntage  of  eeonomj,  bnt  as  it  ic  not  so  in  general,  eon- 
aiderable  waste  is  occasioned  by  it  when  the  pieces  arc  re- 
quired to  be  straight,  much  wood  having  to  bo  removed 
with  an  adze  in  order  to  niako  it  sci.  The  su]  i  n  jr  s[rL:i].jlh 
of  split  timber  arises  from  all  its  fibrci  being  kept  un- 
broken; while,  in  such  as  is  divided  by  sawing,  many  are 
out  through,  owing  to  their  irregular  direction*  From  this 
eironoMtanee  ipllt  timber  ia  preferred  for  the  atavea  of  bar- 
rels, sieve-hoops,  and  a  variety  of  other  purpoi>cs  fur  which 
great  strength  and  elasticity  are  requireil.  Fur  a  notice  of 
machines  for  cutting  wood  by  means  of  knives  or  knifb-like 
instruments,  sec  Wood-Cutting  Machinkay. 

Saws  were  used  by  the  antient  Egyptians.  The  annexed 
cut  represents  a  saw  that  was  diaeoverad,  with  aeveral  other 
earpenten'  tools,  in  a  private  umb  at  Thebes  and  which  if 
now  preieirfed  in  the  Britiih  Huaeum. 


The  blade,  whieh  appears  to  be  of  bras{<.  is  ten  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  broad  at  the  widest 
part  The  teeth  ace  irregular,  and  upftmt  to  have  been 
formed  br  striking  a  blunt-edged  inatrument  against  the 
edge  of  the  plate ;  tbe  bur,  or  rough  shoulder,  thus  pro- 
duced, not  beinj5  removed.  The  following  cut,  from  a  paint- 
ing copied  in  Ro^ellini  s  work  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  repre- 
sents u  man  usin^  a  similar  kaw  ;  the  piece  of  wood  which  he 

iaeutting  being  held  between  two  upright  posts.  In  other  re- 


ptoeeBtaHoot  the  timber  is  hoand  with  ropes  t?  a  nnipVe  pott; 
and  in  one,  alio  eopied  by  Rosellini,  the  workman  t«  ea> 

gaged  in  tightening  tin  r  ;  t  ,  having  left  the  a«w  atickms 
in  the  cut  In  an  engraviu;^  given  in  the  third  Tolume  u/ 
Wilkinson's  '  Manncnt  and  Customs  of  the  Antient  Egyp- 
tians,' a  saw  i«  represented  of  modi  larger  dimensions,  its 
length  being,  by  comparisoo  wilb  Ifao  man.  not  lesa  than 
three  or  four  feOt.  It  don  noit  i^pcwr  that  the  Bsjftiaae 
used  saws  worked  by  two  men. 

The  invention  of  saws  was  variously  attrlbut.  d  I  v 
Greeks  to  two  or  three  individuals,  who  are  suppo^d  lo 
have  taken  the  idea  from  the  jaw-bone  of  a  snake  or  the 
back-bone  of  a  fish.  There  is  a  very  eunous  picture  among 
the  remains  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Herculanenm.  repre- 
senting the  interior  of  a  carpenter's  workshop,  with  two 
genii  cutting  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  frame-saw ;  and  on  an 
aliar  preserved  in  the Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome  there  u 
a  perfect  representation  of  a  bow-saw,  exactly  resembling, 
in  the  form  of  the  frame,  and  the  twisted  cord  for  tightening 
it,  those  used  by  modern  oarpenten.  (Mm.  Cqpstoftw., 
vol.  iv.,  plate  16.)  From  these  remaina  it  is  eridMiC  that 
these  forms  of  tbe  instrument  were  known  to  the  antient- 

Saws  are  of  various  forms  and  siies.  according  to  tU 
purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.    Those  used  by 
carpenters  and  other  artificers  in  wood  are  the  most  nu- 
merous.  Among  these  are  the  following:— The  crow  cax 
taw,  for  dividing  logs  transverMly,  two  fMMaa  bejng  em- 
ployed to  pull  the  saw  alteniately  itaekwardi  and  ftuwaiJa, 
and  tbe  teeth  being  so  formed  as  to  cut  equally  in  each  d: 
rectioD.  The  pit-sate,  a  long  blade  of  steel  with  large  leeiii, 
and  a  transverse  hanil:i.'  at  each  end.    It  is  u^cd  fur  sawmg 
logs  into  plaoks  or  scantlings,  ibe  piece  of  wood  to  be  cut 
being  laid  over  a  saw-pit,  or  excavation  six  or  seven  feet 
deep.  One  man  stands  on  the  log,  and  the  other  ia  the 
pit,  and  tbey  pull  the  saw  alternately  up  and  down,  in  a 
nearly  vertical  direction;  the  saw  cutting  in  its  desront 
only.  Tlie/ram*-»at/'  is  a  blade  from  five  to  seven  feet  long, 
stretched  tightly  in  a  frame  of  limber,  the  plane  of  the  saw 
being  at  riglit  angles  with  that  of  tbe  frame.    It  is  used  ta 
a  similar  manner  to  the  pit-saw,  but  causes  less  waste.  Jif 
cause  the  blade,  being  stretched,  may  he  made  much  tbinnm; 
The  ripping  taw,  ke^-ripper,  hmd-mm,  and  pontut-MM  ate 
saws  for  the  use  of  one  person,  tlie  blades  tapering;  in  w;'l;l. 
from  the  handle.    They  are  of  different  knigibs,  the  lari;«.-»i 
beinfr  about  t\ven1y-cic;ht  inches;  and  the  teeth  vary  fri-Ji 
ratlier  more  than  one-Uiird  to  one-sixth  or  one-ei.;htb  of  aa 
inch.    Tenon-tawi,  gatn-taws,  duvetml-sairx,  &< .  are  saws 
made  of  very  thin  blades  of  steel,  of  equal  width  tbroi^wat 
their  whole  length,  and  stallbned  with  stout  pieeea  of  inm 
or  brass  fixed  on  their  back  edges.    TTici^e  arc  used  for 
cutting  across  the  gram,  as  in  the  shoulders  of  tenons,  uore- 
lail  joints, &c.,  and  for  many  other  purposes  fur  whichaiua' 
clean  cut  is  required,  but  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  tbe 
whole  width  of  the  saw-blade  to  pass  through  tbe  woed. 
Such  saws  vary  in  length  firom  about  six  to  twenn  indM 
the  teeth  bdng  from  one-etghth  or  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
down  to  a  very  minute  size;  extninely  small  teeth  be-i; 
required  for  some  of  the  most  delicate  operations  of  tbe  ca- 
binet-maker.   Compass  and  key-hole  sates  are  long  narrow 
saws,  tapering  from  about  an  inch  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  width,  used  for  making  curved  cuts.   They  are  made 
considerably  thicker  at  tbe  edge  than  at  the  back,  in  onkr 
that  they  may  move  fVeely  m  a  curved  fcerl^  and  the  latter 
is  mounted  in  a  lonp  handle,  having  a  slit  to  receive  t!ie 
blade,  and  a  screw  to  fi.x  it  in  any  rcijuired  place,  .so  that 
may  be  made  to  project  more  or  less  a.s  required.  SmsU 
frame  saws  and  bow-sam,  in  which  very  tbin  narrow  blad«s 
are  tightly  stretched,  are oooaajoatlly  Med  fiir  cutting  both 
wood  and  roetaL  Saws  are  made  for  enttiac  bone^  itm^ 
bnis,  and  manjr  other  hard  substances,  radt  th«e  ait 
several  varieties  used  by  the  carpenter  besides  what  have 
been  cnumorattxl ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  them. 

A  minute  account  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  *aw». 
as  practised  at  Slieflield,  whence,  it  is  observed.  *  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  supplied '  witii 
these  useful  intruments,  is  given  m  Hebert'i  *  Engineer's 
and  Meebame's  EncyclopsMw.*  to  which  we  are  indebtel 
for  the  following  particulars.  The  vrry  niiione*t  k  uj 
of  saws  ore  made  of  iron-platesi,  hammer-hardened,  and 
planisl;'  I  i.]>on  an  anvil,  to  give  them  some  degree  of 
StilThejis  and  elasticity.  Such  instruments,  though  spurned 
by  workmen,  are  sow  hi  great  quantitjaii  llMir  cost  beinr 
vary  trifliitg.  Iho  mora  uaeAil  aawi  art  aadft  tidMt  of 
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tSuMT  or  cast  steel,  of  which  the  latter  is  prefbrrad,  on 
•ecount  of  its  greater  unifortnity  of  structure.  The  steel 
.6  cast  in  the  forna  uT a  small  !ilab,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick.  This  slab  i^  extended,  by  rolling,  to  the  requircil 
degree  of  tenuity,  and  then  cut,  by  abears,  into  pieces  of 
soluble  form  and  size.  *  The  tiifum  w  ami  parted  by 
ftlinff.  and  iMlding  tba  flat  «de  <if  the  platM  tgahuic  luge 
grindstones,  which  process  prepares  them  for  the  cuttins?  of 
the  teeth.  This  operation  is  usually  pcrforrawl  by  a  <iie- 
("  uttor  in  a  dy-press,  the  motion  of  trii^  saw  jilate  boing  duly 
regulated,  so  that  the  teeth  shall  be  uniform  ;  the  larger 
tMtb  being  cut  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  smaller,  two,  three, 
or  morB  at »  timo,  aoeording  to  ctreuiBstatieai.'  Tba  win 
•dgOT  left  on  the  teath  by  tba  cutting-oat  praai  at«  twaoTad 
by  filing,  after  which  the  plates  undergo  the  processen  of 
hardening  and  tempering.  Various  fatty  compositions 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  being  con.sidered  to  posses- 
peculiar  afficaov  in  hardening.  Mr.  Gill  (in  the  '  Techni- 
cal RapaaiMvj/ voU  i.,  p.  212)  recororaends  the  following 
mixture  aa  amiabl*  not  only  for  aaw-plat«a,  bui  fbr  apringa 
generally 

Spermaceti  oil  ....    20  gnllona. 
Bcef-suel,  rendered     .    .    20  lbs. 
Neat's-foot  «il  .    .        .     1  Kallon. 

Pitrh  1  lb. 

Hlack  resin  3  lbs. 

Tba  pitcb  and  resin  are  to  be  malted  togetliar,  and  tban 
added  to  tha  other  ini^redienta,  tba  whola  oaing  heated  in 

an  iron  vessel  tinii!  ;hf"  nqueous  vapour  i."!  driven  off,  and 
the  composition  will  Uike  fire  on  the  application  of  tiaine  lo 
its  surface;  the  (lame  bein}^  extinguished  by  putting  on 
tba  cover  of  the  vessel.  The  liquid  mixture  thiJs  prepared 
Is  pot  into  a  vessel  of  suitable  form,  and,  when  cold,  the 
BnMlatas^  wbieb  ato  baatad  to  a  eb«Ty-rad,  ara  pmcipi- 
tataa  adgewiae  into  it  Whan  auflkiently  cooled  therein  to 
be  hnndlo'l,  \hr\  are  taken  out,  and  are  found  to  be  ijx- 
tremely  haul  aad  brittle.  The  unctuouH  matter  which 
adheres  to  them  being  then  partially  rcmove<l,  they  arc 
taken  up  individually  by  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  passed  back- 
warda  and  infnwds  over  a  alaar  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  cause 
the  noetaoua  matter  to  inflame,  or  blaze  r.ff.  n  -  it  ia  termed, 
whteh  reduces  the  saws  to  the  required  tc:a]  o:  ,  and.  whilst 
the  saw-plates  remain  hot,  any  wsrpin^  'hey  may  have 
acquired  in  the  process  is  removed  by  smart  blows  from  a 
hammer,  on  an  anvil  strewed  with  sand  to  prevent  their 
alipping  abont  Tba  next  operation  ia  planishing  by  ham- 
mens,  to  make  than  inora  aran  and  equally  alaatie ;  after 
which  the  saws  are  ground  on  large  grindstones.  The 
plate  is  held  ai^ainst  the  circular  face  of  the  stone  by  an 
interposing  board,  against  which  the  grinder  presses  with 
all  his  fori  c,  in  order  to  grind  it  as  evenly  as  poi^tble.  He 
stands  on  ti;  i  <  ^,  Htretching  over  the  stone,  which  revolves 
with  great  rapidity;  bia  handa,  arms,  breast,  and  kneaa 
being  all  brought  into  nation  to  produea  the  desired  eiTeet, 
while  he  bacoDMB  cofend  with  tha  alndga  formed  by  the 
operation. 

As  the  process  of  grinding  impairs  the  flatness  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  saw- plates,  they  are  submitted  to  a  second 
liammering  by  the  planishers,  and  their  elasticity  is  restored 
by  baaling  than  over  a  coko  fire  until  tbey  attain  a  faint 
atraw-uolottr.  Tba  maika  of  the  bamnar  ara  remered  by 
attain  passing  the  saws  lightly  over  a  grindstone,  after 
which  the  final  polish  is  given  by  a  tine  hard  stone,  a  glaz- 
ini^-whcel  covered  with  bufT-lcalhcr  and  emery,  or  a 
wooden  wheel,  called  the  hatrd-head.  Any  defects  acquired 
during  these  procaaaaa  are  ranoved  by  a  few  blowa  with  a 
email  polished  baminer  WMn  a  poat  of  hard  wood. 

Tba  aawa  an  *  elaaneo  oiF*  by  woman,  by  rubbing  fine 
emery  ^v^^  ihi  m  Im^^thwiso  with  a  pi  of  cork*wood ; 
and  iliLii  liariiiud  to  the  tetter,  whu  lays  each  alternate 
tooth  over  the  edge  of  a  small  anvil,  and  strikes  them  so 
as  to  bend  each  uniformly  into  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
plane  of  the  saw,  and  theii«  tnminK  tba  saw-plate,  sets  the 
remaining  teeth  in  like  nMHUiar,  bul  in  tba  oppouta  direc- 
tion. Owing  to  this  aat  of  the  teeth,  tha  herf  or  eat  made 
by  the  saw  is  rather  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  blade, 
which  therefore  passes  throuf^h  it  wiih  little  resistance. 
The  degree  of  deviation  from  the  plane  of  the  saw  depends 
upon  tbs  kind  of  wood  lo  be  cut :  the  softest  wood  requir- 
ing tba  widest  or  runkett  sat  Sometimes  an  instrument 
with  a  notched  edse,  called  a  saw-tcrettt  ia  Wed  for  setting 
the  teeth,  each  being  separately 
4agina^  4Vt  hi 


to  lha  required 
«t  •  tiaaj  and 


reeantly  an  ingenious  eontrivanoa  resembling  a  pair  of 
plyers,  and  having  a  stop-screw  to  regulate  tne  degree  of 
set,  and  a  moveable  plate  to  prevent  too  much  of  the  looth 
being  bent,  has  been  introduced.  It  may  be  observed  tliat 
the  mode  of  performing  this  operation  with  a  hammer  has 
bean  eooaidarad  to  bava  an  advantageous  efl'eet  in  baidan« 
ii^  tba  taatb.'  After  baing  set,  the  saw  is  placed,  batwaan 
two  plates  of  lead,  in  a  vice,  and  ihe  teeth  are  sharpened 
with  a  triangular  file.    The  handles  are  then  Axed  on  by 

;  nuts  and  sen  v.  ~.  the  sawB claaaadaftoilad,and paekaa 
in  brown  paper  for  sale. 

The  common  test  of  a  good  aaw  is  bending  it  into  a  bow, 
and  letting  it  spring  back  again  into  a  stra^bt  line.  It  ia 
a  aatiaftictory  test  of  perlbet  elasticity  and  nnilbnntty  of 
thickness  in  the  blade,  whir-h  are  two  of  the  essential  pro- 

I  perties  of  a  good  saw  ;  but  it  !:>  considered  by  some  to  be 
an  unnecessary  trial,  and  to  spoil  s:iws  whina  poaaMtt  in 
other  resp4>cls,  the  qualities  of  a  good  tool. 

The  teeth  of  carpenters*  saws  are  so  formed  aa  to  contain 
an  angle  of  60",  and  they  ara  made  to  incline  more  or  less 
forward  aeeording  to  the  intandad  nia  of  tba  mw.  Ripping 
saws  have  the  front  of  the  teeth  perpendicular  to  a  line 
ranging  with  their  points;  but  those  for  cutting  across  the 
grain,  or  for  hard  ^\  i>od,  must  have  the  front  of  the  teeth 
more  or  le«j>  inclined  towards  that  imaginary  line.  Very 
small  thin  saws  are  sometimes  made  with  the  tecih  of  aueh 
a  ibrm  that  they  out  towarda.  inataad  of  front,  tba  panan 
using  them ;  an  anangemant  wWeh  oouniaraeta  tha  ten- 
dency  to  bending  consequent  on  thr  thinness  of  the  plate. 
For  very  delicate  operations  saws  are  fref}ucnlly  made  of 
WBich-sprins;. 

Circular  saws,  being  used  only  in  connection  with  ma- 
eUlMfy,  are  described  under  Saw-Miu./  It  has  been 
raeomniendad  to  Aletbair  laeth  in  auah  a  manner  that  thair 
aurlheea  may  not  be  perpandienlar  to  tba  faea  of  the  ww, 

but  inclined  in  the  direction  that  the  teeth  are  set ;  so  that 
the  teeth,  when  cutting,  first  remove  the  wood  from  the 
sides  of  the  kerf,  leaving  a  little  ridge  in  tba  oelltN^  whieh 
tends  to  keep  the  !<avv  sie.^dy  in  its  course. 

In  cutting  a  log  aito  planks  with  a  pit-saw,  it  in  necat- 
aaiT  to  insert  wedges  tn  tba  hart  in  oraer  to  heap  it  opaa^ 
ana  allow  free  passage  for  tba  saw.  TVt  aava  tba  trouble 
and  inconvenience  of  shiAing  these  as  the  saw  proceeds, 
Mr.  Griffiths  invented  an  expanding  wedge,  for  which  be 
raeaivad  n  fewird  fmm  the  Sacieiy  of  Anfc  It  ia  tapire- 


sented  in  the  annexed  cut,  a  being  the  handle,  bb  two 
springs,  and  c  a  cross-piece  to  prevent  the  w<;dgo  from  fall- 
ing into  the  pit  when  fully  expanded.  When  the  saw  has 
cut  two  or  three  feet  into  the  log,  the  springs  are  to  be 
compraaaed  by  band,  and  the  wedge  pushed  into  tha  cut 
up  to  tha  ends  of  the  springs ;  the  cross- piece  raiting  on 
the  top  of  the  balk.  The  elasticity  of  the  springs  will  cause 
the  cut  to  open  as  it  proceeds,  without  tne  wedge  being 
moved  ;  and  the  cross-bar  will  prevent  ita  lUling  when  it 
has  aitained  its  full  expansion. 

Fur  an  u      nt  of  tboapplioation  of  nwebinaryto  wwing 
timber,  tea  Saw-Mili» 
Sawa  for  cutting  stone  are  without  teeth,  although  tbey 

are  soiiict'TTif's  sliglitly  notched  upon  the  cuttinj^  pripc,  tliat 
they  may  tullcct  and  retain  the  particles  of  sand  liiat  are 
conducted  into  the  cut  by  a  small  current  of  water,  and  by 
the  attrition  of  which  the  eS'ect  is  mainly  produced.  The 
saw-plate  is  tightly  stretched  in  a  kind  of  rectangular 
frame,  of  which  it  forms  tba  lower  aide;  and  the  framab 
being  suspended  by  ropes,  ia  noired  backwarda  and  fbr> 
wards  by  one  or  two  men.  A  hoard  is  laid  sloping  towards 
the  cut.  to  conduct  a  constant  suppiv  of  water  fiom  a  reser- 
voir, and  a  quantity  of  sand  is  laid  on  the  board,  so  that 
the  operator  can,  by  means  of  a  hooked  stick,  draw  a  little 
into  the  stream  of  water  when  necessary.  Coanie  sharp 
sand  ia  used  for  cutting  aoft  atonaa,  and  Ina  MUotd  for  thoea 
of  hndar  gualitv;  the  amid  hemg  in  aH  aaaaa  aareftilly 
'■AacL  AnrfavalMMiaafaiyalewMdMioii* 
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ous operation ;  a feoed  workman  not  bMOcaU*  to  euk BOM 
than  twentv-five  or  thirty  square  fiMt  of  nrllftvd  ftom  in 

a  day  ;  ami.  qs  commonly  practised,  it  involves  considerable 
wasto  of  malertal,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  saw  to 
swene  from  the  right  direction  when  tlic  st n  ■  is  not  uni- 
form in  bardneu.  The  defects  of  the  common  process  have 
fawn  partially  •vaU«d,  of  late  |Mn,  by  th*  uo  ef 
•awini;  maohinarT.  worked  1^  •Mm  er  mtar 
which  the  effect  it  so  moeh  ineieewd  Kieali 
upon  llie  saws,  thai,  according  to  the  '  Encyclopai'dia  Me- 
tropoliUDa,'  Olio  -aiiw  performs  as  much  work  in  seventy 
hours  as  a  man  in  six  weeks,  and  with  such  accuracy  that 
the  aurfoce  scarcely  requires  any  dreiaaing.  An  in  saw- 
ttilla  Ibr  wood,  any  nuoibar  of  saws  may  be  worked  to- 
gether, ao  adjusted  aa  to  »  bUttk  of  ataoe  into  alabs  of 
any  required  thicknesa.  Curved  fbrmi  ta*f  be  eot  in  etone 
by'mean-:  of  siraixht  saws;  but  a  patent  was  obtained  in 
IBIO,  by  Mr.  Murdock.  for  cuttiUg  columns,  stoao  pipes, 
&&  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  saw,  so  mounted  as  to  receive 
rotatory  motion  aliernateljr  in  «aeh  diraelkia ;  aueb  a  motion 
belnft  fcund  more  suiubbfiirotttiliiigttoaethanacoBliBued 
rotation  In  one  diroetion. 

SAW-FISH,  a  flsb  bekngiBg  to  the  flnd-giNed  Ghon- 
dropterviiians.  nearly  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Sharks 
{Squufid(P\,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Rays.  [Squalid*.] 

SAW  MILL.  la  this  article  will  bo  erabiaccd  not  only 
aneh  points  in  the  mechanism  of  saw-miUs,  strictly  so  called, 
as  appear  to  require  iiotieab  bnt  alio  aome  other  cuntri- 
vaocea  in  which  saws  are  used  in  oonneetioii  with  ma- 
chinery, and  not  simplv  as  tools  impelled  and  goided  by  the 
hand.  Saws,  considered  merely  as  tools,  have  been  described 
under  Saw,  where  an  account  of  their  manufacture  w  ill  also 
be  found. 

Although  iaw-milis  have  not  been  very  generally  inUro- 
dueed  till  within  a  few  years,  ttie^  arobyno  Maauaair  recent 
origin.  Sawa  worked  by  maebuMiy  known  on  the 
Continent  at  least  ai  eariy  as  tbe  flmenth  eentnry,  though 

the  improvement  of  having  several  saws  in  the  same  frame, 
so  as  to  cut  a  log  into  many  planks  by  one  operation,  is  sup- 
pose<l  not  to  have  been  tried  prior  to  llie  sixteenth  century. 
Notwithstanding  their  successful  use  in  Oermany,  Holland, 
Norway,  and  other  places,  the  intradilctioo  of  saw  mills  in 
England  was  much  opposed.  On«  via  atoetod  near  London 
in  1663.  by  a  Dutchman ;  but  it  was  aoon  abandoned.  In 
No.  419  of  Houghton's  'Coileclion  for  Improvement  t  f 
Husbandry  attd  Trade,'  published  August  2,  1700,  the 
adoption  of  saw-roills  in  this  country  is  strongly  recom- 
mendwl,  altlwugb  some  opposition  from  tbe  populace  is 
aantioiwdwiiotiaifnMilfc  About  thoyttr  1767  or  17SS 


m  aiMHBiU  vna  eatabUabed  at  LimebmBB^ia 

of  Ao  Seeiety  Ibr  the  Enoouragemom  of 
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tures,  and  Comniuri  e.    It  was  driven  by  ^;n  J,  and  super 
intended  by  a  person  who  had  become  acquainted  wilU  Uit 
use  of  saw-mills  on  the  Continent.  This  mill  was  destroyed 
by  a  riotona  mob;  but  the  ringleaders  beinf;  severely  pu- 
nished* ud  tbia  damage  made  good  by  the  county,  it  was 

r'n  eat  op^  and  aoon  followed  by  otberik  paiticnlnrlv  oAar 
improrement  of  ibo  ateem-engine  made  it  availmUe  aa  a 
moving  powt  r  A  similar  mill  is  said  to  havr  cxistcr!  a  few 
years  prevtuualy  at  Leith.  Many  of  the  earlier  aaw-mill* 
wore  driven  by  water,  and  those  of  NOTth  AnaciBa SM  Bllll 
generally  worked  by  that  power. 

The  earliest  kind  of  sawing-maehinery  was,  in  ita  cascn- 
tial  fiMMuoa*  tbo  aado  aa  thai  atiU  naad  for  aawuif  kfsof 
timber  into  planks.  In  tbia  maebine  tbe  aowi  nr«  stroldiel 
in  a  frame  which  slides  up  and  down  on  vertiral  guides 
the  reciprocating  motion  being  imparted  to  ihe  i:ame  by  a 
crank  upon  an  axle  turned  by  a  connection  with  the  wa;ei- 
wheel  or  other  prime  mover.  The  log  is  supported  on  a 
carriage  resting  upon  roliera,  and  is  made  to  advame  a 
little  at  aoah  stroke  of  tbe  saws,  wbicb  «nt  dnrtsv 
daaeent  only.  Rg*.  I  and  2  repreaent  tbe  eomnoa  loo- 
procating  saw-mill,  the  »ame  letters  in  both  referring  to 
corresponding  partj.  The  machinery,  in  the  form  here  re- 
presented, occupies  two  stories  ;  the  cast-iron  framing  being 
s^urely  bolted  down  to  the  basement  floor,  and  rising 
through  the  upper  floor,  which  is  shown  in  aectign  at  k  k 
An  boriMalil  aslo,  revolving  ia  beariop  Mtnohed  to  lb* 
lower  part  of  tbe  fuming,  is  tomed  by  menns  of  n  sttap 
from  the  axle  immediately  impelled  by  tbe  ateam- engine, 
water-wheel,  or  other  moving  power.  Two  drum«^  or  rig- 
gers are  used,  that  marked  u  being  on  the  axle, 
while  the  oiher,  b.  revolves  freely  ;  the  driving  strap  betag 
shifted  to  this  loose  rigger  when  it  is  desired  to  atop  the  oa- 
ehino  witboat  stepping  ibe  ongiiao  tbsi  propoU  it.  la  aaoM 
of  tbe  earikr  mw^milb  tbe  motioB  was  eommunieatsd  by  a 
train  of  cogged  wheels;  but  straps  are  preferable,  as  the; 
occasion  less  friction,  and,  in  case  of  any  accidental  obstruc- 
tion to  (he  machinery,  will  give  way  without  injury,  while 
cog-wheels  would  be  broken  to  pieces.  It  may  be  observed 
hers,  that  important  advantages  Iwve  been  derived  from  the 
recent  introauction  of  straps  or  bands  formed  partly  of 
caoutchouc,  fordriving  machinery ;  aa tbetr elasticity  reoden 
:n  [[luch  more  effective  durable  than  those  of  leather, 
kiiiil  ubviates  the  inconvenieucu  uf  blippingover  the  pulleys, 
to  which  the  common  bands  arc  liable  when  stretched  with 
use.  Tbe  axle^  being  cranked,  imparts  »  rodprocnting  me* 
lion1ollwanv>fiuwAb7m«Mit  of  tlw  eMuiMlii««odc 


The  verticol  motion  of  tlie  saw-framo  is  ensured  by  itsalid- 
^nt!  up  and  down  upon  smooth  pillars  or  guido>rods  at- 
larhed  lo  the  f. ame-wurk  of  the  machine;  these  being  usu- 
ally made  square,  that  tbe  parts  sliding  upon  them  may  be 
Mrawod  tip  so  as  to  fitaccurotely  wht-n  reduced  by  wear. 
Ill  avmo  maebinse  frietion4Dllers  are  used  instead  of  mere 
ilidao  Ibr  gnidinf  Ibo  snw^fksroe.  Tbe  saws  (of  which 
«i|ibt«nN|iiaMaiadiiill^.1l  altbooglin aaaUac 


may  bo  mad)  are  stretched  tttbtly  in  the  fmme^  < 

by  meam  of  wedges  driven  tnrongb  mortise-liolee  in 

upper  end.  In  the  saw-mills  v^l:■r■.v^  a!  the  Royal  Arscns^ 
Woolwich,  by  Mr.  (now  8ir  "il.  i.i  iii  unci,  an  inirettious  ap» 
paratus  is  used  to  strclcli  the  saws  equally.  At  eacii  c-nd  uf 
every  saw  is  a  piece  of  iron  terminating  in  a  hook.  Ttie  book 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  saw  catebaa  upan  iho  lower  cross-bsr 
of  thosaw'lknm^aad  thai  at  the  i^for  ood  iaociiBaetod  vitb 
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a  tbaeUe  hanging  on  the  upper  ero«i-b«r,  and  capable  of 
being  tightened  by  wedgM.  When  it  is  daiind  to  fix  or 
tighten  the  saws,  the  uw-ftame  b  niwd  to  the  Ughoet 

point  that  ilip  crank  will  allow,  and  held  tecurcly  in  that 
position  while  a  »leel)ard,  loaded  to  the  degree  neceswry 
to  produce  the  required  ten«ion,  is  connected  with  the 
•oaeUe  of  each  caw  tuooeMivelv ;  and,  while  they  are  thus 
stnt0b«d,thew«(lgMai«pinbedinbyhand.  The  »aws  are 
kept  parallel,  and  at  the  required  disUnce  apw^bY  piuuni^ 
between  then,  at  top  and  bottom,  pieces  of  wood  of  the 
thickness  of  the  intended  plankt,  with  similar  pieces  out- 
ride, and  then  screwing  the  whole  firmly  tOf;;cther. 

As  the  MWt  cut  only  in  their  descent,  and  the  resistance 
to  b«  oforeoiM  la  therefor*  venr  UDequal,  it  >•  necessary  to 
add  a  flf>wb«al, «,  to  Ibo  naehbi^  and  to  load  iti  ptiipbery 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  equable  a  motion  as  pos- 
sible. Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  aawing-ma- 
chines  with  uvo  sets  of  saws,  one  of  which  should  cut  ti7>- 
wardi;  but  theprdo  not  appear  to  have  succeeded.  A  similar 
effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  connecting  two  machines 
with  oM  tha  omnks  being  so  atyustod  that  one  saw- 
ftano  daseonds  wbBa  tiie  other  risoi.  As  wmm  iaoon* 
venienoe  may  be  occasioned  by  the  common  arrangameat  of 
a  saw-mill,  in  which  several  machines  are  impelled  by  one 
engine,  when  ih  •  li.fTerent  quality  of  the  wooii  to  be  cut,  or 
other  circumstances,  may  render  various  rates  of  speed  de- 
sirable, it  is  proposed,  in  a  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  M'Dowall, 
in  1S36,  to  work  saek  law'framalqr »  stparata  staam-engine. 
tiM  valoetty  of  wkiob  niglit  ba  ngnlaiad  «illio«t  iotnlbrinK 
with  the  rest. 

The  balks  of  timber  to  be  divided  into  pUnks,  of  which 
two  are  generally  operated  upon  simultaneously,  are  repre- 
santad  in  section  in  Fig.  2.  and  one  of  them  in  profile  at 
^f.  Kg.  1.  TlMjr  are  supported  by  rollers,  h  M,  and  seenrsd 
atthasodt  by  suitable  ftutenings  to  a  king  iran  ««traga 
capabia  of  passing  through  tha  saw^ftana,  and  itaving  a 
toothed  rock  along  its  under  side.  ^  is  a  ratchet-wheel, 
which  by  the  intervention  of  a  pall,  connected  with  an  ec- 
reiilnc  on  the  main  axle  of  the  machine,  is  turned  a  litile 
on  its  axis  during  each  descent  of  the  saw-frame.  The  axle 
of  this  wheel  extends  oompletaly  across  the  machine,  and 
has  a  toothod  pinioa  working  into  tba  rack  on  the  undsr 
aida  of  tlm  timMT'earrtaaa.  wfaieh  is  thareby  nofod  a  litti* 
in  the  direction  ind  rniteu  by  the  arrows  in  rig.  1,  at  every 
downward  stroke  of  the  saws.  Thus  the  carriage  and  balks 
of  timber  are  propelled  forward  as  fa'rt  as  the  wood  is  cut  ; 
and  when  the  planks  are  completely  divided,  ibey  are  re- 
movad  bam  the  carnage,  which  is  returned  to  its  original 
sitiurtioii.  iMdy  for  tha  nsxt  qMiation»  bj  tarainf  a  wiiidi- 
haadla  an  tha  and  of  dw  axis  bearing  tna  iaUiiiM>wbas)  g% 
(the  palls  or  detents  of  which  are  turned  back  to  allow  it 
to  return);  or,  in  some  machines,  by  connecting  the  axle 
with  the  engine  in  such  a  m.iniier  as  to  obtain  a  reversed 
motion.  In  order  to  keep  the  balks  of  timber  steady  dur- 
ing the  out.  tbeir  inner  sides  slide  against  polished  steel 
platas  flxad  to  tha  fnune>work  of  tho  maohinoi  against  which 
foy  Pit  ptMMd  by  roUars  hdd  in  aontaBt  with  thair  outer 

lita  If  ira||lili4  MfKib  om  of  wbkb  ii  tbofim  •!  4  J|r<  1* 


In  the  ssw-mills  ersetod  at  Woolwich  by  Brunei*  to  whisk 
allusion  has  been  made  before,  a  eontrivsnee  is  added  to 

allow  the  saw  frame  to  rctrfat  backwards  a  little  in  its 
asc«nt,  that  the  teeth  may  not  touch  the  wood  when  not 
cutting.  An  Ameriean  inventor,  in  a  patent  obtained  alwui 
1836,  proposas  to  sharpen  the  back  of  about  every  third 
tooth  of  too  saws  to  a  knife^ge;  the  eutting-edges  being 
altsmatdy  towards  each  side  of  the  saw.  By  ibis  means 
the  saws,  daring  their  ascent,  shave  or  as  it  were  plane  tho 
cut  surfaces,  and  lesvo  tboB  mnek  snoothar  than  whon  <rf 
the  ordinary  kind. 

As  in  ell  reciprocating  machinery,  much  power  is  lost  In 
the  appsratus  just  deiscribad,  in  eoossquenoe  of  the  sllor- 
nating  motion.  This  cireumslanee  also  limits  the  speed  of 
the  saws,  wbilo  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  IS  psr* 
formed  is  fbrtlier  retarded  by  the  sswa  cutting  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  one-half  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  the  ascent 
of  the  saw-frame  to  bring  it  into  the  position  for  making  an 
eflSsctive  stroke.  These  rircumstsnees  have  led  to  the  uso 
of  eireular  ssws,  wbioh,  by  revolving  oonstantl;  in  ono 
dirselton.  rsqoiro  low  power,  and  may  badrivanwitb  ftr 
greater  speed  than  reciprocating  mws;  wbila  their  continu- 
ous action  not  only  expedites  the  operation  of  sawing,  but 
also  makes  the  motion  of  the  machinery  more  uniform. 
Circular  saws  have  therefore  been  very  extemsively  applied 
to  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  sawing  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  ysar%  although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known  by 
whom  thay  ware  Srst  appliad  to  dio  eutting  of  wood.  It » 
said  that  circular  saws  were  used  for  cutting  the  teetb  of 
watch  and  clock  wheels  long  before  they  were  used  for  other 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  most  inicre«;ting  kind  of  circular 
saw  is  that  used  for  cutting  logs  of  hard  wood  into  veneers 
Brunei,  lo  whom  England  is  indebted  for  many  valu- 
able improvamsnts  in  this  disss  of  machinery,  took  out  a 
patent  in  18H  Ibr  a  method  of  eonstrueting  very  large  eir^ 

cular  saws  by  attarhinp  several  pieces  of  steel  plate  to  • 
flancli  of  iron  turned  perfectly  true.  In  this  way  su^ns  hava 
been  made  of  as  much  ai  eighteen  feet  diatnctor;  but  suci 
large  saws  can  only  be  used  for  cutting  veneers  or  very 
thin  boards,  which  wilt  aHUy  bend  so  as  to  psss  the  flanca 
of  the  saw,  which  is  aoeosnrily  of  eonsidoiabla  thieknmi. 
Fig8, 1  and  4  pwrnot  sida  and  and  alavatianaaf  adrottiv 
samiKlBC'MW,  M  msd  at  tba  City  BiW'lIilli,  to  tha  pr^ 


prietors  of  which,  Messrs  Esdaile  and  Margrave,  the  writer 
IB  indebted  for  the  faoililies  so  liberslly  accorded  to  him  in 

the  inspoeiion  of  tbsir  interesting  smlM,  As  in  the  Ibrmsr 
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kanbw  of  platM  about  tw«n^  iaebM  looft  and  fnm  tlx  to 
twiiidiMviilfl^Meandbf  wravi  toanouMr  Mt«f  platm 
that  are  firmly  attached  to  the  flancli  or  foundation,  which 
uof  cast-iron,  very  thick  in  the  centre,  and  tapering  to  a 
thin  ftl^o.  The  outer  side  of  the  llancli,  or  thai  along 
which  the  log  to  be  cut  has  to  past,  »  made  either  quite 
flat  or  eligbiiy  concave.  When  the  law  is  wy  lam,  the 
lower  pvt.  as  sbevn  in  the  diacrsn^  inums  tiSfoagli 
the  floor  of  the  room.  The  saw  is  mounted  on  one  end 
of  an  axle,  revolving  in  firmly  secured  bearin^^s.  b  is 
a  Dgtier  fixed  on  the  axle,  to  receive  motion,  by  means  of  a 
broad  strap,  from  llie  engine;  ami  c  a  looM  rigger,  to 
which  the  strap  is  shifted  when  >t  is  necessary  to  atop  the 
saw.  As  the  mere  cessation  of  the  moving  power  would  not 
stop  the  machine  as  quickly  as  is  desicabktb  a  wooden  wheel 
/is  added,  to  the  periphery  of  widdl  an  iron  strap  may  be 
prosed  by  a  lever  so  as  to  anest  its  levclutiun,  and  bring 
the  niacliine  to  a  Maud.  The  lo^  to  be  cut,  which  is  marked 
A.  is  fixed  to  a  carriage  g,  which  slides  on  a  kind  of  rail- 
way ekvated  on  a  substantial  framework.  The  under  side 
nt  the  carriage  is  supplied  with  a  rack,  workinf  into  a 
pinion  at  k,  to  which  motion  is  imparted  by  a  train  of 
wheels,  partly  under  the  floor,  and  turned  by  a  strap  from 
the  ric^'er  (i,  o[i  the  axis  of  iIjc  ^aw;  e  is  awheel  with 
acTeral  grooves  of  different  diameters,  by  a  band  from  which 
an  apparatus  (not  shown  in  the  outs)  is  moved  for  regulat- 
ii^  tne  veloeity  with  wbiob  the  earriage  u  profieUad.  By 
means  of  screws  turned  by  a  handle  attaebed  to  the  car> 
riaire,  tbo  lot:  is  made  to  prnject  be}'ond  tlic  piano  of  the 
saw  111  a  trilling  degree  ;  and  then  llie  attendant  throw- 
ing the  pinion  A  into  gear,  the  carriage  with  the  log  upon 
it  is  steadily  moved  along  its  railway,  while  the  thin  and 
flatible  veneer  separated  by  the  saw  slides  along  the  oon- 
vez  side  of  the  sa«>flaneh  at  t.  When  the  carriage 
has  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  log,  the  detached 
veneer  is  carefully  removed,  at>d  the  carnage  brought 
rapidly  back  to  its  original  situation  by  reversing  lh«  ruotiun 
of  the  pinion ;  a  process  readily  effected  by  means  of  a 
elutch-boK  beneath  the  floor,  with  a  handle  brought  to  a 
eonvanient  titmtion  Ibr  the  attendant  The  apparatus 
which  imparts  a  transverse  motion  to  the  log  is  then  ogain 
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moved,  so  as  to  project  the  log  sufficientljr  beyond^ the  )>lane 
of  the  saw  to  allow  another  veneei 
same  process  is  again  gone  through. 

A  stallonsry  shield  of  thin  brass  is  used  to  cover  the  saw 
on  the  convex  side,  at  the  point  where  the  veneer  turns  out 
of  the  straight  eourae  to  peas  the  flaneh ;  and.  when  the 
wood  is  very  brittle,  another  shield  is  used,  pressing  the 
outer  side  of  the  veneer,  both  to  diminish  the  risk  of  its 
breakiiiLT,  and  to  prevent  bits  that  may  be  detached  from  it 
flying  off  against  the  face  of  the  person  attending  the  ma- 
chine. Several  minor  contrivances,  whieh  it  is  nnnecessary 
hsn  to  detaiL  are  added  for  various  purposes  of  oonvnnienoe 
and  aaflrty.  The  axle,  with  its  riggers.  See.,  are  enclosed  by 
boarding,  and  a  boarded  channel  u  usually  made  to  receive 
the  veneer.  In  same  machines  the  veneer  passes  beneath 
the  axle,  and  in  others  iii  a  curved  channel  by  its  side,  in 
which  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  log  either  above 
or  below  the  level  of  the  axle,  when  large  logs  are  to  be 
operated  on,  they  are  secured  to  the  earriage  by  iron  clamps, 
or  dogt ;  but  when  they  are  reduced  to  a  thin  slice,  or  Jlitch, 
they  are  glued  to  a  wooden  frame  altaehed  to  the  carriage, 
by  which  arrangement  the  saw  will  nut  as  long  as  there 
remains  a  sufficient  thickness  of  wood  to  be  divided ;  and, 
by  softening  the  gloe  with  hot  water,  tlie  thin  slice  remain- 
ing on  the  frame  nay  he  detached.  When  the  snwuphtes 
are  worn  down  by  repeated  sharpening,  they  are  moved 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  flaneh,  different  rows  of 
screw-holes  being  provided  for  that  purpose.  By  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  these  holes,  the  plates  may  be  used  until 
one  row  is  filed  away,  twl  tfasym  Mdnaed  toahontaa  inch 
and  a  half  in  width. 

In  the  principal  room  ht  ctrttfaif  venssrs  at  the  City  Saw- 
Mdls,  there  are  eight  saws,  varying  from  eight  to  seventeen 
foet  diameter,  and  revolving  from  seventy  to  ninety  times 
in  a  minute.  In  erecting  the  mills  the  trri-atcst  i>n«,sible 
care  was  taken  to  ensure  solidity  of  base  for  the  machinoi  y ; 
each  saw  having  a  saparate  foundation  of  brickwork.  The 
noMMsity  for  such  precantion  may  ha  rsadily  eonoeived  when 
the  rise  of  the  saws  is  considered,  and  it  is  remembered  that 
they  are  to  cut  from  ten  to  fourteen  veneers  out  of  an  inch 
of  wood;  and  so  completely  has  the  desired  solidity  and 
att«nnd»  tlMtf  Whin  the  aye  is  bi««m^t  inia 


the  plane  of  the  laigast  saw  while  it  ia  nvolving  lU  notioi 
can  searoely  he  disaeraed.  Logs  of  about  flve  kti  diameUr 
have  been  cut  by  this  apparatus.  The  writer  was  prescDt 
during  the  conversion,  or  cutting  up,  of  the  largest  log  that 
had  been  placed  on  the  carriage  in  one  piece, — a  log  cf 
Honduras  mahogany,  eighteen  feet  long  and  three  fsetoas 
inch  square;  from  vhieh  unbroken  sheets  were  taken af 
altha  rata  of  about  ten  to  an  inch,andsobenatifutty«DMili 
ss  to  reqnire  scarcely  any  dressing. 

A  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Craig,  in  1831,  for  tevenl 
coninvancfs  fur  cutting  veneers,' in  one  of  which  a  number 
of  ^maW  circular  saws  are  made  to  traverse  the  whole  koftk 
of  the  los,  wbiob  revolves  slowly  on  its  axis;  so  the^  by  the 
combined  mollen  of  the  sawB  and  thele||;  the  whole  pictt 
of  wood  is  converted  into  a  continuous  spiral  veneer,  rc*em 
bling  those  produced  by  the  celebrated  vcneer-culiins;  mi- 
chinery  used  in  Russia,  in  which  a  knife-edged  insirumesl 
is  used  as  a  cutter.   [Wood-Cutting  Machinsry.] 

As  before  explained,  large  circular  saws  era  only  adqM 
for  cutting  very  thin  slices  or  boards;  tbegr  are  new  ud 
for  catting  olT  a  grester  thieknew  than  half  an  inch,  tad 
rarely  so  much.  When,  therefore,  the  piece  cut  off  ii  too 
thick  to  be  diverted  from  the  straight  line  to  pass  ihe  llanfb 
of  the  saw.  a  saw  nf  niueli  smaller  sjze.  and  formed  of  i 
single  plate  of  steel,  is  used.  Such  a  saw  is  usually  moaDMd 
in  a  bench  or  taMt,  mder  which  the  axle  posass,  aai 
having  a  slit  or  openiBg  tbrongh  whieh  the  upper  part  if 
the  saw  projects.  The  saw  is  kept  steady  by  means  of  twi 
thick  plates  or  flanges  of  iron,  about  one-third  its  diameter, 
one  of  which  is  senwed  tightly  up  lo  each  side  of  the  ptsK. 
The  true  motion  of  the  saw  is  sometimes  further  provulad 
for  by  means  of  adjusting  screws  inserted  in  the  bench,  is 
such  a  manner  as  to  confine  the  saw^plMa  very  near  in 
pei^hery*  The  pieoa  of  wood  to  be  cut  is  laid  on  the 
smooth  sorfbee  of  the  table,  and  pushed  towards  the  sav  bf 
hand ;  its  motion  being  directed  by  a  moveable  guide  or 
rule  screwed  to  the  table,  and  capable  of  adjustment  lo  taj 
diatanoe  from  the  saw.  but  always  remaining  perallet  Is  it 
By  inclining  the  surfisce  of  the  Uble,  or  liw  um  of  the  av, 
the  wood  may  be  ent  to  any  require  bevel ;  and  by  fii  Bj 
two  or  more  saws  on  the  same  axle,  several  pieces  rnn  « 
cut  off' simultaneously.  Small  circular  s-aws,  so  m  li, 
are  often  moved  by  means  of  a  treadle  and  crank,  and.  Iji 
variety  of  ingenious  modifications,  may  be  applied  to  tsisy 
useful  purposes. 

Cireolar  bencb<sawa  are  occasionally  used  of  three  m.  tm 
ftet  diameter,  though  they  are  generally  much  smaller  ;1nc 
owing  to  the  projcetion  of  their  tianges,  they  will  only  fut 
through  a  piece  of  wood  of  about  one  third  their  diamet«r. 
Among  ihe  suggestions  made  for  applying  the  advant»j« 
of  continuous  motion  without  this  luconveaience,  istbst  oi 
the  late  Mr.  Smart,  who  did  much  in  introdneiag  sad  in- 
pnwing  snwinjHnaohinaty.  He  proposed  to  nse  a  bsf 
endless  hand  of  steel,  stretehed  tightly  between  two  roiha 
and  toothed  on  one  edge;  by  which  an  effect  would  b«  pro- 
duced similar  to  that  of  two  straight  saws,  one  always  cut- 
ting downwards  and  the  other  upwards.  A  contrivann 
was  patented  in  1824,  by  Misssrs.  Sayner  and  Greeutnoi 
by  wlueh  timbers  of  hrga  siM  may  be'  cut  by  two  onahr 
snwa,  aadi  ealtingi  aa  raprasantod  in  tSg,  it  ladw  mm 


than  half  through  the  log.   It  was  proposed  in  this^ 
toeotsevBialplanka  atooce,byfixing8nttaslMNrofsais« 
the  same  aitla^  aaparstad  by  flangee  of  the  tliiakness  sf  tfcr 

intended  planks;  and  when  the  planks  are  to  be  inb 
divided  into  scantUngs  or  laths,  to  employ  a  series  of  hotr 
zontal  saws  f^xed  upon  a  vertical  axis,  to  eat  dw  plaaksn 
soon  as  they  leave  the  first  set  of  saws. 

In  the  beautiful  and  ingeniooa  Ueok-maehinery  enru^ 
at  Portsmouth  by  Brunei,  aawa  «ra  axlenaiiwly  apphsi 
For  dividing  large  logs  transversely  into  pieces  of  ssf 
icf]nin'd  length,  a  lar^e  cross-cut  saw  moved  backwirii' 
and  forwards  by  machinery  io  a  aimilar  manner  to  ib« 
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line  smaller  block*  «  circular  saw  is  employed,  mounted  in 
waea  a  manner  that  it  may  be  applied  to  any  aide  of  the 
lof,  tbe  saw  alwmja  continuing  in  the  same  plane.  FSg.  6 
repreienu  tbe  aontrifUMa  bj  vbieh  thit  is  diiotad,  omit* 
ting  every  part  mt  ■WMrtfal  far  «trtibiBg  tb«  nnuMr  in 
vhioh  dM  WW  ii  nofMd.  aiitb»logtoM«at^mppoffted 


on  a  fratuta  wbidi  allowi  tbe  saw  to  be  brought  ui  contact 
with  iho  loi^'  II)  any  direction  ;  b  the  saw,  fixed  un  the  end  of 
ail  axle  supported  by  a  swinging  frame,  pivoted  at  c  to  tbe 
end  of  another  moveable  frame  vibratinR  on  ao  nil  at  d, 
Tba  motion  it  commuaicated  by  a  strap  punng  ovmr  guide- 
whada  noar  the  axis  to  a  wheel  on  the  axis  e;  and  froa 
a  second  wheel  on  the  axis  e,  also  by  an  endlc!<s  band,  to  a 
wheel  on  the  axis  to  which  the  saw  Lf  attached,  e,  e,  are  two 
small  wheels  made  to  press  against  the  last-mentioned 
hand  when  it  is  necessary  to  tighten  it.  /  and  g  are  rods 
used  to  guide  tbe  saw-frame,  tbe  former  affecting  its  motion 
hortxootally  and  the  latter  vertieally;  these  rods  being 
moved  by  raehs  attaehed  to  them,  working  into  pinions 
turned  by  the  handles  A  and  t.  When  the  los;  is  properljr 
adjusted,  ihc  attendant,  by  moving  the  handles  h  and  i, 
bring"*  the  saw succeHsively  in  contact  with  each  of  its  sides; 
and  thus,  as  it  will  cut  in  any  direction  as  far  as  the  centre 
of  the  log,  it  will  divide  a  piece  of  wood  of  nearly  Us  own 
dtaoeter.  This  apparatus  is  tiaed  for  cutting  elm  for  the 
ebelis  of  the  Uoeks,  and  a  sonewhat  ataiilar  eontrivance  is 
adopted  for  dividing  lignum  vita  into  iniiiMe piew  for  the 
sheaves.  In  it  the  saw  is  placed  horixontalTjr,  its  axle  being 
vertical,  and  attached  to  a  frame  which  moves  on  a  vurlical 
axis,  like  a  door  on  its  hinges.  The  log.  which  is  placed 
werticallv.  is  made  to  revolve  slowly,  so  as  to  present  every 
aide  to  tne  saw,  which  is  praised  against  it  by  a  lever  at- 
taehed to  the  flraraa.  Of  these  and  several  other  sawin^- 
ncaehines  a  very  full  description  is  given  by  Farey,  in  bis 
account  of  the  block  machinery,  in  Rccs's  '  Cyclopsedia,' 
art.  '  Machinery.' 

Mr.  Eastman,  of  tbe  United  Slates,  patented  some  curious 
modifications  of  sawing  macbinerv  about  1824.  He  found 
that  when  a  circular  saw  is  propeUed  with  great  velocity,  it 
will  ent  much  more  sneotaly  and  easily  if  it  have  only  a 
few  teeth  ;)laced  at  equal  distances  rouna  its  circumference 
than  if.  as  usual,  its  periphery  be  full  of  teeth,  a.  Fig.  7, 
represents  this  kind  uf  saw,  which  has  four  cutting  instru- 
ments called  section  teeth,  each  consisting  of  two  teeth  re- 


aembling  a  hawk's  bill  in  form.  The  saving  of  labour  as 
conpvedwith  a  comman  saw  is  estiraated  at  full  three- 
Jboctha,  and  it  is  stated  that,  when  driven  at  a  proper  .speed 
(wbieii  is  from  a  thowaad  to  twelve  hundred  revolutions 
ver  minute),  it  will  cut  nine  or  ton  in^as  in  depth  into  the 
bardMt  white  oak  timber  with  the  gNSlllftaMa*  lfr*lait> 
nan  contrived  these  saws  fbr  eattinf  np  timber  m  an  un- 
P.  C,  No.  1891. 


usual  way,  not  throogh  the  log,  but  from  tbe  circumferenee 
to  the  centre;  so  that  the  cuts  form  the  radii  of  a  circle, 
and  tbe  planks  or  boards  produced  arc  thii  ker  at  the  outer 
than  tbe  inner  edge,  e.  Pig,  7.  is  an  end  view  of  the  log, 
shoving  a  few  cuts  of  tbe  aaw.  It  is  laid  on  a  carriage 
which  moves  it  towards  the  raw,  and  is  so  fixed  that  at  the 
oonelusion  of  one  cot  it  turns  a  little  upon  its  axis  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  next.  To  make  the  outer  edges  of  tbe  planks 
smooth  and  uniform,  a  pair  of  teeth  called  rapp«r«  (marked 
b,  b  in  tbe  cut)  are  screwed  to  the  tide  of  the  saw ;  and  these 
reauive  one  or  two  inches  of  the  lap  or  soft  outer  wood  from 
each  plank.  When  tbe  log  is  of  sufficient  sixe,  a  second  set 
of  ents  may  be  made,  after  removing  the  planks  formed  by 
the  first  operation.  The  boards  cot  by  tnis  msehioery  are 
much  used  for  covering  buildings,  for  which  their  feather- 
edged  form  especially  adapts  them  ;  and  they  are  found  to 
withstand  the  influence  of  the  weather  far  better  than 
others;  a  circumstance  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
i^lch  may  be  observed  in  a  stick  of  timber  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather,  that  all  eneks  caused  hv  shrinkage 
tend  towards  tbe  centre  of  tbe  tree,  or  id  the  oinetion  in 
which  these  boards  are  cut. 

All  tbe  varieties  of  apparatus  that  have  been  described 
are  for  the  purpose  of  making  ttraight  cuts;  but  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  produce  curved  forms  by  sawing,  for  which 
purpose  there  are  several  ingenious  contrivances.  In  1806 
the  Soeiety  of  Arts  rawarded  Mr.  Tratter  for  the  inventioa 
of  a  concave  circular  saw,  reserablln^a  wateh-glaaa  in  form, 
which  was  mounted  in  a  bench  like  the  common  bench, 
saw,  and  to  which  the  wood  vras  directed  by  curved  guides. 
Many  useful  forms  are  cut  by  a  saw  consisting  of  a  cylinder 
of  steel,  tooUied  on  the  edge,  as  represented  in  Fig.  8.  Such 
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saws,  wbleh  are  ealled  etown  or  enrvilinear  saws,  or,  from 

their  refiemblanee  to  tbe  saws  uspd  in  the  opei;ation  of  tre- 
panning, trepan  saws,  are  used  for  cutting  circular  pieces 
of  wood^to  form  the  shenvcs  of  blocks  ;  and.  when  of  larger 
dimensions,  for  cutting  chair-backs,  felloes  uf  wheels,  curved 
brush-handles,  &c.  For  these  purposes  tbey  are  sometime! 
used  as  Bueh  aa  iva  foet  in  diaiaeter.  In  tbe  aaebiaa 
patented  by  Mr.  Doddle  tn  1I9S,  an  arrangement  rssem- 
bling  the  common  reciprocating  saw-mill  is  applied  to  cui^ 
vilinesr  sawing,  by  causing  the  carriage  on  which  the  timber 
is  supported  to  deviate  from  the  strai^jht  course,  and  follow 
tbe  curvatures  of  a  model  of  the  required  form ;  while  tbe 
saws,  being  attached  to  the  frame  by  pivots,  are  capable  of 
ada|rtiqg  uair  positioa  to  tha  cnna.  This  nmehiae  is  ap> 
plieaMe  in  nany  eases  in  whieh  aaillMr  of  tha  praeadiaff 
would  be  available ;  and,  by  using  wairal  >awa»—aiqr plisra 
of  wckkI  TTiay  he  cut  tOG;etlier. 

SAXE.  MARSHAL.    Mauxicx,  Count  of  Saxony, 
was  the  natural  sun  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  countess  of  Kmnigsmarck,  a. 
Swedish  lady  of  high  rank.  Maurice  was  hen  at  Drasdeo, 
Oetober  19,  IC96.  In  I70t.  when  only  twelve  yean  eld,  he 

served  in  the  army  of  the  allies  under  the  count  of  Scbulem- 
bourg  before  Lisle  ;  tn  1709  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him 
at  the  sie^c  of  Tournay  ;  and  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 

Elaquet  in  the  same  year.  His  father  soon  afterwarda  gave 
im  a  regiment  of  eavalrv,  with  which  be  fought  agitast 
Sweden,  and  wu  at  the  taking  of  Stralsuad.  When  he  waa 
only  fifteen  years  of  age  his  mother  got  up  a  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  t ho  heiress  of  the  countoaf  Ii<riWB,aGar* 
man  lady,  who  was  about  the  same  age. 

When  Prince  Eu^^ene  was  besiegm^^  Belgrade  lie  wiut 
joined  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who,  when  the  campaign  was 
terminated,  returned  to  Dresden,  and  after  a  abort  stav  n^' 
pairad  to  Paris  (1720X  whan  he  vat  intndaesd  to  the  'duka 
af  Ortean^tltoM  ngiat»  wha  naanad  hiai  in  tha  most  flau 
tariag  raaaaar,aiid  coolhnad  aahim  the  title  of  Maresehal- 

vot.  XX.-3  g 
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do-Cuup.    On  his  icturii  to  Drusdon  to  ui)k  liis  fuiher'i 

CemuMui.  to  u(ic«;pt  tliu  di^iut),  iio  conlrived  to  fttiparata 
inMlf  from  hi*  wife  by  prticuring  n  divorce.  No  blame  is 
imput^  to  Imt  axeep't  jvaknuy.  for  wbwh  tbcra  was  no 
ioobt  «uffld«Dt  8BUW,  eoDAtaiiey  in  bit  ■ttadimiinlt  to  the 
other  sex  being  by  no  mcuns  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Maui  ict:.  Ilo  soon  returned  to  France,  and  took  the  com* 
niand  nf  a  rcRimuiil,  which  he  laanusuvit'd  according  to  a 
plan  of  bis  own.  and  tor  which  Uerccui\c<i  tiie  piaiso  of 
Foiard.  H«  continued  for  a  considorable  time  to  siudy 
antlMiiittki  sad  tb«  art  of  attaokiag  fortified  pUcu  uodcr 
that  ilcilfal  taettdan. 

In  ihe  year  1 7'26  Maurice  of  Snxony  set  out  for  the  north, 
in  ihi;  hn]w  uf  bi;ing  olectwl  duke  of  Ourland  through  the 
intcro:4t  ut'  his  father.  H>  ihi;  exeriiuns  of  Aiitia  Iwanowna, 
duchetis  of  Courlaud  (widow  of  tlie  duke  Frederto- William, 
wfao  died  in  171  IK  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  to 
him,  bis  election  was  earned,  though  thwa  vara  other  can- 
didataa,  and  be  «m  opposed  by  tba  anrina  Catharina  I., 
who  sent  Menzikoff  to  seize  him  in  Mitau  ;  but  he  dr-ft  ndcd 
himself  in  the  palace,  and  the  Russians  retired.  Thi-  Ruit- 
sian  influence  was  then  u-cil  in  the  Polish  diet,  which,  in 
virtue  of  its  right  of  ^uteri^^igiuy,  aumuioited  bim  to  appear 
befi««  ttem,  but  be  refused  t  >  do  so,  and  the  diet  in  conse- 
qaanca  a^nad  his  ptosoripiion.  Ua  attemptad  to  dafond 
bimaalf  in  his  territory,  but  the  Ruasiaiia  faraed  bim  to  §m, 
and  he  (»capod  to  France  with  notliing  but  his  diploma  of  elec- 
tion. In  1 aHer  Ihe  death  of  Catharina  I.,  the  duchess 
of  Courlund,  whose  iiitarhtnent  to  hirn  continued,  invited 
him  to  return,  wlii«3h  ho  dtd,  and  there  is  httle  doubt  that 
'She  would  have  made  him  her  partner  on  the  throne  of  the 
aaara.  to  which  aba  voa  elected  ia  1730.  if  she  had  not  pre- 
viously discovered  a  glaring  instance  of  his  ineonsiani^, 
whereupon  be  %vn«  immediately  dismissed.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  afterward*  repairt:d  to  Dresden.  His  father, 
Augustus  n.,  died  ill  1713. 

War  having  been  declaied  between  France  and  Austria 
in  1 733,  Maurice  of  Saxony  repaired  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
laiUaa  10  solicit  employment,  and  ha  waa  aant  to  the  army 
ot  the  Rhloa.  contBandeo  by  the  dnke  of  BatwielE.  He 
distinguished  liitnself  at  the  siege  of  Philipisburg,  and  was 
appointed  lieuteiiiiut-ireucrul  at  the  pence  of  173G.  He  now 
returned  tu  Dn^xlea  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  hii 
claim  tu  the  dukudom  of  Courland,  but  failing  in  ihta  at- 
tempt, he  went  again  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  war  and  to  tba  oomplation  of  a  work  on 
whidi  ha  had  employad  hiaualf  for  aMoa  time,  and  whieb 
ha  called  '  Mes  RSverics.' 

On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  a  ge- 
neral wur  broke  out.  Louis  XV.  sent  an  arrov  mij  \'.)- 
homia  under  the  marshal  of  Belle- Istle,  the  left  wing  of 
V  Inch  waa  confided  to  tlie  Count  of  Saxony,  who  was  charged 
witJi  tha  invaatment  of  Prasua  (1741),  which  baiaolt  iif 
aaaautt  in  a  fow  daya,  and  uritn  equal  rapidity  the  fortnaa  of 
Egra.  He  was  afterwards  nppointcd  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Bavaria,  and  displuye<l  equal  skill  in  defensive  war- 
fare as  in  oSenaivo.  He  wu<(  al»o  employed  in  the  defutu-e 
of  AUaca,  when  ho  wo^  suddenly  summoned  by  Jxixm  XV. 
In  aaaiM  ia  placing  Prince  Edward  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  af  bia  anaaatoni,  but  he  had  aaaraaly  reached  Dun* 
kirk  whan  a  tampeat  dastroyed  a  part  of  bia  aqnadron,  and 
the  rest  was  blockaded  by  an  Knglish  licet.  Mannco  re- 
turned to  Versailles,  and  Louis  bestowed  on  him  the  staff 
of  a  Marshal  of  Fram  e  (March,  1  7  A?.). 

In  1744  Louis  XV.  entered  Flanders  with  an  army  of 
80,uoo  men.  the  laft  ving  baioe  under  the  command  of 
lianbal  8aM.  who  waa  appointed  to  aofar  tha  aiagaa  vbieb 
vara  to  ba  undertaken  by  Marahal  Noaillaa  under  tha  im- 
mediate inspection  of  the  king.  Menai,  Ypr«s,  and  Furnea 
were  quickly  gained,  when  iiuws  wa^  brouglii  that  Prince 
ChnrlcH  had  entered  Alsace.  The  king  and  Marshal  Noailles 
hastened  to  its  defence  with  the  grmoeat  part  of  the  troops, 
leuTing  Manhal  Saxa  abne  in  Flandaia  to  ast  on  tha  lie- 
fonaiva  ajainat  aa  aimjr  thraa  timaa  aa  ninnMOua  aa  hia 
own ;  ba  BMintained  hia  poaition  howavar  with  oonaammata 
skill,  keeping  '!t  nlln  s  iiv.t  u  .'ly  in  check,  and  retaining; 
the  conquests  wiiu  a  ua.d  btuii  aiade  at  the  beginning  of  tiiu 
oaapaign. 

In  174d  Louis  XV.  returned  to  Flandera  with  a  large 
additional  Buiaa,  amounting,  with  that  alnaify  ia  Flanders, 
to  ]IM,OM  mailt  of  vbioh  Manbal  Saza  waa  noir  appaiatad 

Eanl<iB-diiaC  Manbal  NoaiUae  aaneantlng  to  aait  andar 
u  Oa  tha  98iid  af  Apiilt  lfd0k  tba  aanvaigamaaffnad 


by  the  siege  oFTournay.  The  allies  advanced  to  its  support 
with  45,0U0  men,  English,  Hanoverians, and  Dutch.  Marsbai 
Saxe  wus  suffering  under  dropsy,  and  underwent  tha  opera- 
tion of  tapping  on  the  18th.  Notwithnandiog.  h«  advaoced 
to  oppose  the  allies  with  a  fotea  not  axeeeaing  thain^  ha 
himself  being  obliged  to  ba  borne  in  a  litter.  On  the  1  Iti 
of  May  he  was  attacked  near  the  village  of  Fontenov,  where 
he  had  put  himself  in  position.  The  English  and  Hano- 
verians advanced  to  the  attack  of  bi«  redoubts  ui  a  deiue 
column,  and  for  awhile  bore  everything  before  them, 
taming  repeated  attacka  of  cavalry  and  tha  ataady  and  oa- 
inierrupted  fire  of  theFianch  Infontry  with  a  datfiiminaciaa 
which  seemed  tomakevictory  certain.  But  the  pcrbcveranM 
of  Marshal  Saxe  at  length  prevailed ;  the  DuUh  kept  sloof 
and  four  large  pieces  of  artillery  beuig  also  brought  ta  bear 
upon  the  English  column,  it  was  at  length  cumpelled  t» 
give  way,  and  defeat  followed.  The  French  victory  at  Foo- 
tenoy,  one  of  the  most  roamomble  of  tha  eighteenth  can* 
tuiy»  waa  soon  followed  by  the  eonqoest  of  all  Belgium.  The 
cont^ueror  of  Fontenoy  was  prc<entcd  by  Louis  XV.  wjtb 
the  chiteau  of  Chambord,  aud  loo.uOii  francs  of  annual 
revenue  arising  from  the  estate.  Tournay,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Ou<lenard<<^  Uiitend,  Brussels,  Mons.  Charleroi,  and  Namur 
were  all  taken  between  May  23.  1745,  and  SepU  19,  ir4C. 

la  the  campaign  of  1747  Marahal  Saxe  took  I^fiddt  afler 
a  haid-fought  battle  (July  2),  which  ba  followed  ap  by  the 
Mnquestof  Benzen-op  Zoom,  and  in  174S  by  that  of  Mas>- 
tricht  The  allies  now  made  overtures  of  peace,  whicb 
was  definitely  settled  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  m  the  satne  year. 

Marshal  Saxe  iturvived  about  two  years  to  cnjuy  tte 
honours  which  were  bcriaUy  afaowerad  upon  him.  Ho  died 
November  30. 17i0. 

Manhal  Saxa'awork,  «Mea1tlv«ri«a.*  waa  pobliabed  io 
I7$7,  S  vols.  4ta  It  is  a  work  on  militiry  afTairs.  whi(  h  j 
said  to  contain  ngood  deal  of  valuable  matter  mixed  up 
many  assertions  which  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  was  trao-* 
laled  into  English  by  Sir  William  Fawcett.  '  The  Reveries; 
or,  Memoirs  uj.'on  the  Art  of  V*'.ir.  ! ;  Field-Mavafaal  CouM 
Saxe ;  translated  from  the  French/  1767.  4to. 

Marehal  Saxe  waa  a  aoldiar,  and  *  a  ripe  and  good  one,* 
but  nothing  more.  Wlien  at  the  height  of  his  re),utaTirtn. 
the  Academic  Fran^aisc  absurdly  offered  to  make  hna  a 
member,  which  he  had  the  good  .sen»e  to  decline,  for  thou^ii 
he  had  great  knowledge  of  his  art  and  of  all  matters  coo* 
nected  with  it,  his  literary  acquirements  would  have  done 
no  honour  to  that  learned  body,  if  we  may  jodgia  from  tlw 
following  apaeimen  of  his  orthography  given  in  the  '  Bb- 
graphie  Universelle  :*  'lis  veulc  me  fere  de  l-dViu..; 
sela  mirct  como  une  hage  a  un  chas.'  The  MaraLii  wj.»  t 
man  of  large  size  and  e.\truordinary  personal  strength. 

(L'ArtdiivcTjAer  Ut  Dales;  Biographie  UniverteUe.) 

SAXE-ALTENBURG,  a  email  duchy  on  the  uonheni 
frontiers  of  the  Thuringian  Foiaaii  aoMiataof  two  peincitel 
diviaiont;  the  eaatam  ahmg  tba  buika  tit  the  Plettaa.  vA 
the  western,  which  is  traversed  by  the  S.i ale.  The  tw  a  pir"* 
are  separated  by  the  intervening^  territory  uf  Kcuks.  ii^ 
casicrn  is  bounded  on  the  north-oust  and  south-east  by  ia« 
kinfjdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  south-west  by  VVe4Uiar,  on  tk« 
we»t  by  Reusa,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Prussian  Saxony; 
the  western  division  ia  bottuded  on  tha  north  bj  Fnuaiaa 
Saxony,  on  the  east  by  Renae,  on  the  aontb-eaat  and  west 

by  W'l'  m  ir,  anrl  on  the  south-west  by  Coburg  and  Schwa.-i> 
hurt;.  Ttic  iluciiv  hes  between  jl"  wid  ia'N.  lat.,  and  Jl* 
and  1 3"  E.  long,  'the  area  is  483  square  milfs.  Thediinate  it 
mdd  and  salubrious.  The  country  is  hilly,  rtcbly  wooded 
and  fertile.  It  is  also  favourably  situated  for  comroeroe,  tz^i 
on  tha  whole  it  ia  oaa  of  tba  moat  flouriahiim  and  heat  culti- 
vated of  the  Gorman  atatat.  Hia  hills  in  iho  anatern  diti- 
sion  arc  gentle  undulations,  and  covered  with  forcst-trecj. 
those  m  the  western  chielly  with  utueii.  The  highest  poisii. 
the  Dotenstein  near  Kahla,  and  the  Buchber^,  are  hos- 
ever  not  above  lOOO  feet  high.  Insulated  branches  of  tb« 
Thuringian  Foresv  run  north-east  as  far  as  the  durhy  of  Ai- 
tenburg,  wh«ra  tha  vallM  of  tba  Saala  aapantaa  th^  ima 
the  low  hilla  of  tha  duehy.  The  liven,  whieb  are  rerr  fn- 

r  iit-^i'lri'uhlc.  and  all  trib'jtarii-s  t>f  the  Elbe,  ar:-  thi  S.  . 
Wi  ll  thuOrla  and  Roda,  diui  ihc  Pleisae,  which  i:.  pri^f*;:; 
iLe  I  I  i-r  of  the  country,  With  its  small  tributary  bt  ream*  thi 
Sproita  and  Gerstenberg.  There  .are  several  large  lake*, 
and  also  mineral  springs,  the  most  oelebrated  of  which  a 
that  ttRoiuahuif.  Xba  aotl  ia  higUr  frTourable  to  tlw 
aaUivaMMi  «f  «ani  (paitiaiilady  >9*  «m  vheatx  »uUa,  ]»  g 
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«xed  the  other  Suoos  in  a|i^ioitltni«.aBdar*oomtd«red  m> 

ferior  only  to  the  farmers  of  IluUtciii  and  Belgium.  They  oIm 
pay  much  attention  to  ihc  rearing  of  cullie  ;  llieir  sheep  urn 
of  a  iu[  eri  ir  bleed,  and  the  huiscs  of  a  remarkably  strong 
make,  Awiiie  are  abundant,  alao  wiidboaro,  and  deer. 
Prurt  is  very  jileraiful,  and  much  improved  tineethe  esta- 
blishaant  of  an  bortieultanl  aooiaty.  Th«M  ut  b«|  few 
raineralo.  Attanmti  miMir  wakioff to  wotk  ih«  iraO'ioiiiM 
in  thevioinity  of  Ronoeburg;  the  extensive  peat-flelds  near 
Altenburg  yield  abundance  of  fuel.  A  very  fine  porcelain 
earth  is  also  fjund  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altenbin-^, 
which  supplies  ilie  fbroous  porcelain  monufootory  at  Gotba. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  chiefly  ooaflattl  to  woollen  chifbs, 
AtocUngt,  Mid  vooden-wono.  Hmtb  ore  ooDiidarable  tan- 
Mrioi  ot  Altonburg,  Ksblo.  Bismboif  .  ood  Lucka.  The 
articles  of  export  are  corn,  cattle,  wool,  butter,  and  timber. 

The  duchy  containpil,  in  1S38,  a  popuklion  of  121,490,  of 
Avlioiu  71,619  wure  Wend*,  who  ore  distinguished  by  their 
{>«cuiar  costuiue  and  manners.  The  iDbabttants  profeks 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  tlio  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
dofM  DOC  vKoMd  300.  Thoduebjrfl«otatiuiSlovna»2iMrket- 
towiu»  456  ▼iUhfM,  and  19 jUt  houMO.  WHh  ngard  to 
oduRation,  Jena  i*  the  common  university  of  Altonburg  and 
the  othor  Saxon  duohiog.  I'lmro  nt  a  K)mnal^iunl  at  Allen- 
burg,  u  lyceuin  at  Kis«nberg,  six  town  fechooU.  besiduk  several 
prepatatury  and  Sunday  schools,  a  seminary  tor  iclioul- 
masters,  a  school  of  design,  another  for  arta  and  mechanics, 
A  foundatioQ  for  noble  ladiao*  «Ad  ioim  MimitiSo  mocia^ 
tiona. 

n<c  duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  and  hn'^  one  vote.  Hy  tlie  new  constitution 
of  'i'Jiii  April,  18,31,  the  States,  which  assemble  every  four 
years,  cotwiat  of  three  clttoMS,  but  all  the  twelve  delegataa. 
under  ft  prwidoDt  aomiofttod  by  tho  dakc  turn  only  one 
chambor, 

Altonlntrg,  like  all  tho  oouotry  botwoon  tbo  Saalo  and 

the  Muldo.  forms  part  of  the  nntient  Osterland,  and  a|)- 
pcars  from  a  very  early  porivwl  to  have  Inten  under  the  mar- 
graves of  Meissen.  After  numerous  chanj^es  of  masters,  it 
was  formed  into  a  separate  principality  iu  lUii'd,  wheu  duke 
John  of  Weimar,  grandu>n  of  John  Frederic,  the  unfortu- 
nato  alector  of  Saxony,  divided  the  haroditaiy  dominiooa 
with  die  ton  of  hit  deoeaiod  brother,  Fredorio  William  I., 

to  whon  he  S''^'>e  Aliuriburp  wl-  !e  he  himself  retained 
Weimar.  Un  the  extinclioa  uf  liie  liouse  of  Altonburg  iu 
1 67  J,  the  larger  porlmii  reverted  to  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke 
of  Gotbo.  From  this  period  the  principality  of  Allen- 
burg  «a*  govemad  by  the  family  of  Saxe-Gotho.  till  it 
expired  in  tbo  panon  of  Frederic  IV.,  in  Febniaiy,  1836. 
By  the  territorial  eoin|HMrt  among  the  three  junior  bnmrbes 
(  f  the  houio  of  Goilio,  vij.  Meiningen,  Hildburghausen, 
iiid  Coburg,  tliu  duke  uf  Hildburghausen,  on  the  i^tU  IVo- 
V  inber.  Ib  ZC.reMgned  hiiiown  territories  to  Meiningen,  and 
received  in  lieu  the  duchy  of  Altenburg.  with  the  exception 
of  the  distriets  of  EiMinberg  and  Kamburg.  The  only  towns 
in  thkdnaby  with  mora  than  4900  inbabitania  an:— i,  Al- 
tenbar^,  whieh  boa  13,703  inhabitants.  %  Roonebnrg,  a 
WiiUcd  to'vn,  ronluining  a  ducal  i-alace.  two  churches,  and 
aliovo  aUijij  laliabiiants,  who  subsiiil  by  agriculture,  me- 
chauicnl  trade*,  inaimiractures  of  woollen  cloths,  pottery, 
purveiain,  aud  leather.  N  rir  the  town  there  ui  a  mineral 
spring  which  is  much  fre  /  u  :  1.  Hlack  cLulkfor  drawing 
is  found  in  the  nngbbouihood.  3,  Kuaobttif*  vbieh  is 
situated  on  a  eonaiderable  eminence.  It  ie  Mrrounded  irith 
walU,  ha.s  fnur  gaie^,  and  a  palace,  which  in  generally  the 
residence  of  the  dowa'^er  duclieis.  U  has  three  churches, 
an  observatory,  a  town-hall,  a  pourhouse,  and  446$  inha- 
Uitaats.  who  manufacture  woollens,  ribbons*  leatber.  porce- 
lain. bOtMObldd  furniture,  and  carriofaa.  With  wllich  tboy 
carry  op  a  eomidenible  trade.  £At.XBMBtnui.] 

SAXB'OOBURC^'GOTHA,  a  doehy  m  the  eoutliern 
part  of  Tiiurinj^ia.  ii  cctip' -^H  of  two  largo  and  various 
stnallcr  detached  p*)rtioii»,  wliich  aro  surroundcl  by  the 
1.  rnlorie*  of  I'russin.  Scliwarzburg,  Sonderhausen,  Weimar, 
Electoral  Hesse,  Meinmgen,  and  Havana.  The  principality 
of  Coburg  lies  between  iO"  and  iO"  va'  N.  lat ,  and  bo- 
twaoa  10*49'  and  U"  14'  B.  lfli«.,  and  that  of  Gotba  be* 
t«eonM*  SS'and  51*  to'  N.  bit,  and  between  10*  15'  and 
ir  i'  E.  long.  The  area  of  Coburg  is  about  200  sqmre 
mdos;  that  of  Gtitbaaboui  5'>0:  niakinga  total  of  aboui  y'JO 
fcouare  rodos.    The   country,  though  occasi-jiially  level. 

capeciaUy  in  the  aoutb  of  Coburg.  i«  on  tbe  whole  gf  a 
movnlaino'ns  flhinatar,  oMn  paitionMy  in  the  omitli 


part  ci'  Gotba,  wbioh  w  travened  by  a  large  irartion  of  tha 

Thurini^ian  range,  of  which  the  lofliest  points  are,  the 
Schneekopf,  3113  feet,  the  Inselberg,  2947  feel,  and  othen 
of  nearly  equal  tlovation.  This  cliain,  extending  in  u  south- 
easterly direction  iVura  Kutenach  thiuugh  Guiha  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Reuss,  where  it  receives  the  name  of  Frankcnwald, 
is  on  the  whole  nearly  70  milea  in  length  and  from  4  to  0  in 
breadth.  It  runs  nearly  to  the  Saale,  whei«  it  ii  divided  by 
the  volley  of  the  Rudarh  from  r1  I'lr-htelgebiige,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  pu.e  uu^  lir.  A  iLiile  cum  m 
ciilli\  att'd,  and  tlioro  are  some  nrh  jii'jture-landii.  Tins 
mountain-chain  contains  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  and  cobalt. 

The  rivers  am  tributaries  of  the  Main,tbo  WeMT^aadtho 
Saale.  The  ritrora  of  Coburg  are  the  Iti,  Stemach.  Bodacbb 
and  Nasilach  ;  those  of  Gutlia,  the  IIijr),eI,  with  the  Bmao, 
Ruhl,  and  Nc«sa,  the  Unsfrut,  Gera,  nnd  ApleUtedt. 

Agriculture  la  the  principal  occupation  of  tlii'  inhabitant^ 
especially  in  the  low  landu,  which  yield  aaundaucc  of  corn, 
bops,  vegetables,  carrots  for  the  making  of  sugar,  (lax, 
aniMb  carrairay,  poppy,  and  oaoary  seed,  and  excdlent 
fruit  The  ftmta  yield  timber,  potash,  and  pitch. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  proseruted  with  much  activity  ; 
the  sheep  are  generally  of  tne  Mcnno  breed,  and  the  horses 
strong  and  of  a  good  make  ;  ^winc  and  poultry,  particularly 
geese,  are  plentiful.  Iron  is  found  near  Fnederichssladt ; 
there  aie  also  coals,  sandstone,  millstones,  marble,  alabas- 
ton*  gypoom,  lime,  potten'-day,  poreelain  earth,  and  salt 
Tbera  ii  oondderabla  manofltetonng  industry  in  Ootha.  but 
little  in  the  other  districts;  the  chief  amcleH  are  linen- 
yarn,  ticking,  twills,  woollens,  and  cotton*;  tar  and  lamp- 
black ;  also  manufactories  of  iron,  steel,  tlurch,  tobacco, 
whitelead,  suap,  paper,  putcelain,  cupper  and  iron  utensils^ 
and  glatt. 

The  exporta  are^ftom  Gotba,  timber,  pine  and  other 
wood  seeda.  wool,  eoriander  and  aniae  aeed,  and  oil,  pitoh 

lampblack,  peat,  linen  and  eutton  (^ood<«,  metal  and  woodei^. 
wares;  frotn  Coburg,  rattle,  butter,  linen,  and  wool.  Ir. 
addition  to  the  ex)X)rt»,  the  duchy  has  a  considerable  transit 
trade,  as  the  high  road  from  Leipzig  to  Frankfort  passee 
through  it. 

Tbo  population  of  Coburg  ia  41,000,  and  that  of  Gotha 
0<,65f;  making  a  total  of  137.608,  of  whom  1 34.220  are 

Lutlieran  Protestants,  223<)  Roman  Catholics,  and  1200 
.Jews.  It  contain!  9  touus,  lu  market-towns,  429  village*, 
and  '23,950  houses. 

Baxe-Coburg  participates  in  the  joint  proprietorship  ot 
the  University  of  Jena,  and  has  4  gymnasia,  2  institutiona 
ibr  icboolmaatara,  1  for  oonmorca,  4  fbr  dcaign  and  mo- 
ehaniei,  beeidet  aevecalbuodradaof  town,  villaga^  and  Sun- 
day schools. 

The  principality  of  Coburg  has  had  a  representative  con- 
stitution since  1821,  compased  of  17  delegates;  Gotha  has 
had  its  obamber  of  representalivea  from  an  early  period, 
which  difbis  in  It*  natnia  and  atmnfonont  from  that  of 

Coburg. 

Cobur>;  formerly  belonged  to  the  eonnta  of  Henneberg, 

but  came  b)  marriage  into  the  Ernestine  hrancli  of  the 
hou.sc  of  Saxony.  On  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  elector 
John  Frederic,  Ins  teriiiories  were  divided  l)i;tiieen  liis  sons, 
and  after  the  cxtun  lion  of  his  house  it  reverted  fn»l  to  the 
princes  of  Altenburg.  and  upon  their  dissolution  to  Ernest 
tlie  Pious,  duke  of  Gotha,  whoee  lecond  eon  Albert  inherited 
the  principality  of  Coburg,  while  hia  aevetttb  ion  John 
Eine»i,  who  received  some  districts  in  the  principality  of 
Alteiil'ur^  and  Saalfeld,  became  tbe  founder  of  the  lino  of 
Giburg-Saalfeld,  after  verv  long  and  severe  conlc.,iH  among 
the  iiitlercnt  duc.al  branches  of  the  house  of  Gotha.  His 
two  suns,  who  reigned  jointly,  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Coburg,  and  it  waa  governfld  by  their  deicondanta 
till  1800,  when  Napoleon  took  poesaaaien  of  it,  beeaoie 
Duke  Ernest,  wlro  had  just  iucc*;eded  his  father,  was  absent 
in  tbe  Russian  service.  He  wa-s  n  in-stated  at  tbe  peace  of 
'  Tilsit,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  acli\c  ishari-  he 
had  taken  in  the  hberaliun  of  Germany,  be  received,  in  1S16, 
a  considerable  oocession  uf  territory  in  the  principality  of 
Licbteobarg,  with  80,000  inbabitnnta,  which  he  boirever 
eeded  to  Proiaia  in  1834,  In  eonstdnation  of  an  annual 
rental  of  SO. 000  dollar*.  On  the  territ.irial  division  of  tbe 
duchy  of  Gotha-Alleiiburg,  in  1  ^.'j.  Coburg  resigned  its 
possessions  on  tbe  left  bank  of  thu  Steinach  in  exchange  for 
the  prinoipaUty  of  Gotb»,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  snial 
diMrictat  ItflwoblaiMd  KflaMoig  ond  Sonnefold  ftooi 
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HildburgbauMO*  BOd  Kilikinberg  and  Ghnianlidt  from 

The  noose  of  Croiba,  properly  so  called,  eotnneneed  in 
1G40.  Ui  ti  t!ie  defeat  of  the  famous  elector  John 
Frederic  (who  of  the  Ernestine  line)  by  Charles  V.  at 
tbe  battle  of  Miihlberg,  in  1547.  the  electoral  dignity  was 
transferred  to  the  Albertine  branch,  and  John  Frederic 
afterwards  received  as  a  conpeoMtion  various  dwiriett  in 
Southern  Tburingia.  His  son  fixed  his  residence  at  Gotha, 
and  his  grandsons  became  the  founders  of  the  four  houses 
of  Ck)burg,  Ei>enach,  Allenburg,  and  ^Vi  imftr.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  two  first  in  1640,  their  lands  were  divided 
among  the  surviving  branches.  Krnest  the  Pious  received 
that  portion  in  which  Gotha  was  situated ;  he  considerably 
augmented  it  by  inheritance,  and  caused  it  to  be  erected  into 
an  independent  principality  by  the  German  Diet.  He  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  restored  order  and 
tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  which  had  been  desolated  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  He  directed  by  will  that  bis  territories 
should  continue  undivided,  and  be  governed  Jointly  by  his 
seven  sons;  but  finding  such  an  arrangement  impractiMbla, 
they  agr«e<l  to  separate  them,  and  formed  seven  distinet 
houses.  Tbe  eldest  son,  Frederic  I.,  had  Gotha  and  other 
neighbouring  districts  as  his  portion,  and  to  prex'ent  a  simi- 
lar partition,  lie  established  the  law  of  prirao^'-^'l'iir*^'  His 
successors  were  great  promoters  of  the  arts  and  M  iences, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  noble  collections  On  the 
death  of  ths  last  lineal  descendant,  in  February.  182A.  the 
duchy  of  Gotlia  was  dirklsd  among  tbe  dukes  or  Saxs»lfein- 
ingen,  Hildburghausen.  and  Coburs,  the  last  having  as  its 
sibaro  the  principality  of  Gotha,  but  it  still  retains  its 
antient  and  peculiar  coM^iit'itional  and  polin  al  iaw:  und 
customs.  The  only  towns  with  more  than  5U00  inhabitants 
are.  Coburg  with  9076  and  Gotha  with  13,838  iolnlriluts. 

8AXB-LAUENBURG.  [Lausnbobo.] 

8AXB  -  HBININ6BN  -  HILDBUROHAUSKN.  a 
duchy  rompused  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Meiningen,  tbe 
nriucipahlieA  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld,  the  districts 
Themar,  Romhild,  Kranichfeld.  umI  Kamburg,  with  seven 
viUagea  from  Coburg.  which  (with  the  exception  of  tbe 
irawlyaioqttiwd  districts  fiom  Gotha  and  Altenburg)  form  one 
eonniaiOt  territory,  sxlending  in  a  semicircle  alongtbe  banks 
of  tas  Worn,  and  skirted  by  the  chain  of  the  Thuringian 
Foicst.  It  lies  between  50*  13' and  50*  jS'  N.  lat.  and  9° 
i7'  and  1 1°  34'  E.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  8B-2 
square  miles,  of  which  llildburgbausen  occupies  i  '^  and 
Saalfeld  171  square  miles,  and  it  is  enclosed  bvthe  temiories 
of  Bavaria,  Cob urK,  Reuss,  Weimar,  Schwarsburg,  Electoral 
UsMO,  Gotha,  and  Eiseoaob.  Being  situated  between  tb« 
Thuringian  and  Fiehtel  chains,  the  dtarseter  of  the  soHhee 
is  ranunlainous :  the  loftiest  points  are  the  Bletsberji^,  2760 
fuel  high,  the  Kieferle,  2598.  the  Gerberstein,  2184,  the 
(jL  oa,  Dolmar,  &c.  of  nearly  equal  elevation.  Their  valleys 
supply  rich  pasturage  to  numerous  liucks  and  herds;  they 
also  contain  many  curious  cavcrnt,  of  which  the  roost  re- 
markable an  tfaia  Zinselkch,  the  Griebisch,  and  the  Alten- 
steinerfaobo. 

The  principal  rivers  arc,  the  Werra,  which,  with  many 
tnbutaiies,  iraverscs  tlio  whule  duchy;  the  Saalo,  lis, 
Rodach,  Milz,  and  Steiiiach;  ihe  vales  of  some  of  these 
rivers  arc  very  piclure>>que.  There  are  mineral  springs 
near  Liebenstcin  and  Salzungen.  and  salt  springs  near 
FriedriohsbaU  and  Neosulsa.  Notwithstanding  its  United 
extent,  there  is  a  marked  dUfereneo  in  tbe  dimato  of  the 
hi;;li  and  luw  lands ;  in  the  former,  which  is  one  complete 
of  luounluiiis,  the  winter  is  very  severe,  while  in  tbe 
latter  it  is  mild.  The  pioiluctions  are  those  of  central 
Germany — gnuu  of  alt  kinds,  fruits,  vefteiables,  lapeseed, 
tobacco,  timber,  which  is  the  staple  of  tbe  country,  game, 
flsh,  poultry,  and  honey.  Among  its  mineral  products 
■re  fnestono  and  sandstone^  slate,  marble,  poroeiain  and 
potters'-clay,  bole,  fullers'-earth,  Hint,  ((old  sand  from  the 
n'erra,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sulphur,  cobalt,  salt,  coals,  pitch, 
tur,  lampblack,  vitriol,  alum,  and  ba!>alt. 

Agriculture  is  the  tuost  important  branch  of  industry, 
though  soma  of  the  districts  do  not  raise  sufficient  com  for 
tiwir  own  conaamption;  fruit  is  cultivated  to  agreatextent^ 
cattle  and  sheep  of  the  improved  broods  are  reared  in  all  tho 
di  :t  ::  f  -  ;  there  are  also  largo  flocks  of  goats. 

1  lu  ir  in  con!-iderable  manufacturing  industry,  parlicu- 
liir  v  lu  tin  li,|;hluuds  and  in  ibu  pnticipality  of  Saalfeld, 
where  there  aro  many  furnaees,  works,  mills,  and  glass* 
btwM.  TlMoidlnuyBnaiilMliiimmMimliiMii^  Mil- 


doth,  woollens,  and  couc  as ;  tbcra  ara  also  distiUMis^ 
bfovtciea,  and  tao'yarda.  Tho  «tports  sre  wood,  of  wbick 
ahovo  1009  floats  ar«  amiiially  sent  by  tbe  Werra  to  Mun- 
den,  sheep,  hormsl  cattle,  tobecco,  wool,  leather,  butter, 
yam,  pitcn,  poia!,h,  tar,  Sonnenburg  toys,  in  which  a  large 
trade  is  carried  on,  woollens,  glass,  porcelain,  and  paints. 

The  University  of  Jena,  being  foandol  Ibr  tho  osa 
of  the  stales  of  tho  Ernestine  line^  is  op«n  to  Ifoiningon. 
which  also  poasessos  a  share  in  tbe  mutual  gymnasiom  a< 
Schleusingen,  besides  having  a  gymnasium  at  Meiningea 
and  Hildburghausen.  There  is  a  grammar-school  at  Saal- 
feld, one  school  for  teaehors,  one  for  forest  economy,  and 
above  200  town  and  village  schoolii. 

Tbe  population  of  the  duchy  and  its  dependeocios  is 
144,294,  of  whom  140,200  are  of  the  eMsblisbod  Lutbotaa 
religioo,  394  of  tho  Refbrmed,  450  Roman  Catholics,  ana 
1030  Jews.  It  eontains  23  towns.  1 7  towns  having  annual 
foirs,  and  431  villiigrs.  Tlie  principal  towns  are— Meintngen, 
with  6000  inliaouanu,  Snalfeld,  4300;  Hildburgbausoo, 
3500;  Posneck,  .T500;  Sonneberg.  3480;  and  Eisfeld.  3000. 

The  dudiy  ofSaxe-Meiniugen  formerly  oonstitntodn  part 
of  the  domains  of  tbe  eounu  of  Henneberg.  and  haTtng 
passed  by  maniaga  to  tho  bouse  of  Saxony,  it  came,  afie; 
various  territorial  divisions,  into  the  po^ssion  of  Ernest  the 
IIdus,  duke  of  Gotha.  On  thedivision  of  li.^  e\ tensive  dorn- 
nions  among  his  seven  sons,  Ikrnbard.  his  third  son.  became 
the  founder  of  the  lino  of  Meiningen  in  1680.  IIis  three 
sons  reigned  jointly,  a  custom  whieh  oontinued  in  this  iamilf 
till  the  time  of  Duke  Georze,  who^  on  tbe  death  of  bis 
brother,  introduced  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  1800.  He 
was  suooeeded  in  1803  by  his  infant  son  Duke  Bernbaid, 
who.  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  j  meJ  ihc  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in.  1 806,  and  the  allies  iu  1811 
DukcBcrnhard  has  introduced  many  salutary  reforms  in  tbe 
civil  and  judicial  administration.  On  the  extiaotaen  ef 
the  honso  of  Saxe-Gotba-Allonburg.  in  IMC,  Meinmgea 
received  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  in  tbe  prtr.ri- 
palities  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfeld,  seven  v411at;e»  m 
Neustadt,  also  Themar,  part  of  Romhild.  Kamburg,  Etsec- 
berg,  and  Kranichfeld,  with  tbe  exception  of  some  muec 
districts,  giving  ap  at  Ibe  lame  tioM  KdileiibaK  end  Gaeer- 
stadt. 

Hildburghausen  was  founded  by  Ernest,  sncUi  sen  ef 
Ernest  the  Pious,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  \Hif, 
when,  by  a  family  compact  among  the  junior  ducal  hi<use», 
the  reigning  duke  Frf  !i  1 1  .jxchangedi  it  for  the  duchy 
Altenburg ;  !>ince  this  perioU  it  has  merged  into  tbe  duchy 
of  Meininren,  with  tbe  eMeptioii  of  e  £w  diattiele  wbi^ 
were  ceded  to  Coburg. 

8AXE  WEIMAR  EISXNACR.a  graad^loeby  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  consislsoftheiwo 
principalities  of  Weimar  and  Kisenacb,  which  are  separated 
by  Saxe-Goth  i.  m  i!  of  the  insulated  district  of  Neustadt, 
besides  various  detached  portions.  Weimar  Viti  alone 
banks  of  the  Saale,  and  Eisenach  on  those  of  the  Wti  i 
near  the  Thuringian  and  RbSn  mountains.  IC  extends  faM 
M*  to  SI*  «r  N.  bt  and  »* fiS'  to  IS*  IS'  X.  lonir^  om 
an  area  of  about  1404  square  miles  (of  which  'Wcitiiar  lccu- 
pies  about  966  and  Eisenach  443).  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  ami  north-east  li\  I'lLisbian  Saxonv.  r,i>t  and  »oaib- 
east  by  Altenburg  and  Reuss,  and  south  and  west  by  por- 
tions of  Schwanibwg,  Cobui|>Ootha,  UmniiigBii.  Bavei^ 
and  Electoral  Hesse. 

Except  in  tbe  district  of  Neustadt,  the  Mil  is  rieli  sad 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  wherever  the  gently  undulatirr 
bills  do  not  rise  into  mountain-ridges,  but  the  most  elevaiec 

Eoint,  the  Gikkelliahn  near  Ilmenau,  does  not  attain  t 
eight  of  more  than  2700  feet.  Tbe  climate  of  the  moon- 
uin-region  is  verv  bleak,  but  tbe  valliiyt  end  ibm  level  dn* 
triels  are  mild  and  agreeable. 

The  principal  rivers  are, — the  Saale,  Ilm.  Slater  Oris. 
Unstrut.  and  Gera,  in  Weimar,  and  the  Werra,  Horxl 
Nessa,  Ulster,  and  Felda  in  Eisenach,  which  ore  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Elbe  and  Woaer,  Umi*  ere  minenl  spriiggi 
near  Berka  and  Ruhla. 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  three  districtt 
of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt.  Weiotar  is  es- 
tinly  agrieultural,  and  in  Ikvouiable  ^reara  raises  men 
corn  than  is  required  for  home  cousuinption  :  thou^jb  Neu- 
stadt grows  a  good  deal  of  grain,  yet  iii  bad  scasoaiUa 
liable  1  I  scarcity;  Eisenach,  which  ^  rxtiemely  inounlaic- 
ous,  is  dependent  for  food  either  upon  the  other  diatiicts  « 
•bo  vpoa  Itt  o«B  obvndaot  «nf«  efpotaloeib 
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11m  ehiaf  imdaetiom  are  wo»l,  whieb  It  the  ataid* 
Article  of  commerce,  grain  nf  all  kinds,  vegetable*,  fruit, 
flax,  hemp,  rapcsocd,  hops,  a  small  quaiUity  of  wine,  pitch, 
tor,  and  lampblack.  The  mineral  productions,  which  are 
Very  sparingly  wrought,  are  manganese,  alaba»l«r,  gypsum, 
porcelain  and  putters'  clay,  baiall,  aandstone  and  freestone, 
iron,  and  salt.  Peat  ia  alto  dug  in  some  parts  of  ibeoooQtiy. 
The  rearing  of  eatlle  forma  an  important  branch  ot  induatry ; 
Xhe  homed  cattle  are  mostly  reared  in  NMtttadt;  and  abeep 
of  an  improved  broed  in  Weimar. 

Manufactures  make  little  progress  ;  Eisenach  possesses 
the  greatest  number,  such  as  woollens,  coarse  linens, 
and  stockings;  there  arc  a  few  potteries,  porcelain  manu- 
Tactories,  and  paper-milla.  Tli«  cxpocts  are  wool,  woollen, 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  itockingi.  hata,  pottery,  potash, 
ironware,  dried  fruits,  juniper  berries,  and  game. 

Hie  population  of  Saxe-Wi-imar-Euenach,  in  1838.  was 
24j,hi.i,  of  whom  2*27,308  belonged  to  the  established 
Lutheran  church.  667'J  to  the  Reformed,  10,330  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  1400  to  ilie  Jewish  persuasion.  It  is 
now  246,498,  of  whom  174,927  live  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  33  temM,  the  prineipal  of  which  are  Wmhar, 
rvHh  ll.-)86  inhobilanls;  EtsH.SACB.  with  9340;  Jena,  with 
C004;  and  Apolda,  wuh  ■i.LM  inhabitants.  There  is  a  uni- 
versity at  Jena  with  433  siudenis,  two  gymnasia,  three 
upper  school!,,  and  above  600  town  and  village  schools;  two 
institutions  for  training  schoolmasters,  one  blind  and  one 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  aohool  Ibr  forest  economy,  fre« 
schools  of  industry,  Sco.,  besides  many  literary  and  scientific 
institutions.  The  court  of  Weimar  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  liberal  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  which  has 
diffoscd  :i  ciiltivuied  taste  among  the  nati\«  ^  f  W'eiraar, 
and  attracted  the  most  emiueal  literary  characters  of  Ger- 
many, among  whom  were  BerdertWieund,  8iditIlier,Goihe. 
and  others. 

The  frequent  sulktivisbn*  of  the  Ernestine  ducal  Saxon 

bouses  render  their  history  extremity  intricate.  Like  all 
its  connate  branches,  the  line  of  Weimar  boasts  its  descent 
f.uni  ihu  illustrious  John  Frederic  o(  Saxony,  who,  on  being 
deprived  hy  Charles  V.  of  his  electoral  dignity  and  domi- 
nions, had  certain  territories  assigned  to  him  in  Thuringia. 
The  founder  of  the  bouse  of  Weimar  is  John,  vbo  was  bom 
io  1570,  and  whose  original  patrimony  has  been  consider< 
sbly  aagmeutcd  by  purchase  and  the  extinction  of  some  of 
the  collateral  branches.  His  sons  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  name  of  fiernbard  of 
Weimar  m  inseparably  interwoven  with  its  history.  Duke 
Ernest  Augustus,  in  order  to  secure  the  integrity  of  his 
dominions,  introduced  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1724;  in  1741  be  inhe- 
rited Eisenach  and  Jena,  on  the  death  of  Duke  William 
Henry  of  Saxe-Eisenach  without  male  issue.  He  died  in 
1748,  leavm<^  soa  a  minor.  This  son,  dying  in  I75f>, 
left  an  infant  son  Charles  Augustus  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  widow,  Anna  Amelia  of  Brunswick,  a  princess  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  which  she  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  general  interests  of  her  states,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  literary  celebrity  of  Weimar.  Charles  Augustus, 
following  the  example  of  his  mother,  made  his  dominions 
the  centre  of  C  i  m  i  i  :  i  and  bncnccs.  He  took  an  active 
share  in  the  wars  of  Prussia  against  France,  but  after  the 
untortunatc  battle  of  Jena  was  cocipelled  to  join  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in  1806  ;  on  tbo  victory  of  L«ipj:ig 
iMwever  ha  united  himself  to  the  allies  and  undertook  the 
command  of  an  army  in  the  Netherlands.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  he  received  an  accession  of  territory  with 
77,000  subjecls,  and  the  dignity  of  j^rand-duke,  which  gives 
him  claim  to  the  lille  of  royal  highue»a.  In  lbl6  he  j^uvu 
his  people  a  replc^enlativ^!  constitution,  and  secured  their 
atl'ection  by  his  paternal  administration.  He  was  succeeded 
ill  1828  by  his  son  Chariea Fiederis.  [AiOdiDa;  Bmbnach; 
Jkna;  Wsiuar.] 

SAX B- WEIMAR.  BERNHARD.  DUKE  OF,  born 
at  Weimar.  Aug.  16,  ICud.  was  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sons 
of  John,  duke  of  S;i,\e-Weimar.  As  all  the  important 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  connected  with  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  Germany,  the  detail  of  them  will  le  most 
clearly  understood  when  viewed  ia  connection  with  the 
other  leading  events  of  that  paal  contasL  \Tm%TK  Yaau' 
War.]  We  shall  only  give  here  a  brief  atatanmnt  of  the 
leading  facu  of  his  cuieer.  with  the  additioa of  the akotch 
of  his  character  drawn  by  i>chiller 
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I  in  the  army  inSuA  by  the  margrave  of  Badon-Darlaeh  Ibr 

the  purpose  of  assisting  Frederick  V.,  king  of  Bohemia  and 
I  elector  palatme,  to  support  him&clf  after  tlie  loss  sustained 
in  that  disastrous  affair.  In  1623  he  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  in  the  army  of  Duke  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick; and  in  1623.  and  a|>am  in  1627.  he  was  {daced  at  the 
head  of  a  regimeut  of  cavalrv  in  the  Danish  army  laiiad  b]r 
Christian  Iv.  hi  support  of  the  Proiesiant  udon.  Aftw 
the  alliance  between  Louis  XIII.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Jan.  13.  1631,  he.joined  the  latter,  who  promised  him  the 
bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg.  with  the  title  of  duke 
of  Franoonia.  Bernhard  distinguished  himnuif  ut  the  siege 
of  Wiirsburg,  in  forcing  the  passage  of  Oppenheim,  and  in 
the  Palatinate^  where  be  took  Mannheim  bystratag«n.and 
forced  the  enemy  firom  all  his  posu  in  that  <|uaner.  Ous- 
tavus  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  an  army 
designed  for  the  conquest  of  Bavaria,  with  which  ho  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  three  farties!>es  of  Ehrcnburg,  the  keys  of  that 
country,  and  put  the  emperor  in  fear  for  his  Italian  statSH. 
GustavuB  however  recalled  Bernhard  to  as»ist  him  against 
Wallenstein,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  fought  together  at 
the  battle  of  Lulxen,  Kov.  Ifi,  1632 ;  and  when  Gustavus 
fell,  the  duke  of  Weimar  took  the  command,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  retreat,  and  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Imperial 
army  out  of  Saxony.  The  Swedi&h  army  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  chancellor  Oxenstierna.  and 

E laced  under  the  oommand  of  Marshal  Horn  and  Bern* 
ard  of  Weimar*  Bernhard  besieged  and  took  Ratisfaon, 
which  however  was  afterwards  iMalwa  by  the  Imperial  armv, 
July  29,  1634,  and  Bernhard  and  Horn  were  afterwards 
defeated  at  Nordlingen,  Sept.  7.  1634,  owing  to  the  im- 
patience of  the  duke  of  Weimar  to  give  battle  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  On  the  Cth  of 
October,  1636,  Bernhard  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
subsidy  with  the  king  of  France.  He  was  oeeu^ed  for  a 
eonsiderable  time  in  a  series  of  less  important  anairs,  and 
in  quelling  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  (Serroan  armies,  by 
procuring,  through  the  agency  of  Oxenstierna,  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  arrears  of  pay.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  163a.  he 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Rheinfelden.  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  on  the  22nd  of  March.  He  after* 
wards  besieged  Alt  Ureisach.  then  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe,  which  capitulated  Dec.  19,  1638. 
He  died  suddenly  at  T^euburg  on  the  Rhine,  of  a  pesti- 
lential fever,  July  18.  1639. 

*Tlie  duke  of  Weimar  imitated,'  says  Schiller,  'the  lofty 
example  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  whose  school  he  was 
trained,  and  only  required  a  longer  life  to  have  reached  it, 
perhaps  to  have  surpassed  it.  To  the  personal  bravery  <rf 
the  soldier  he  joined  the  cool  and  steady  eye  of  the 
general ;  to  the  courageous  endurance  of  manhood,  the  rapid 
decision  of  youth;  to  the  fiery  im  petuosily  of  the  warrior,  the 
diL^nity  uf  the  prince,  the  moderation  of  the  Wiseman,  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  man  of  honour.  Unsubdued  by  mis- 
fortune, he  sprung  up  after  the  most  severe  blow  with  un- 
diminished promptitude  and  energy.  No  impediment  could 
check  his  daring  spirit,  no  failure  could  damp  his  invincible 
courage.  His  aims  were  lofty,  perhaps  higher  than  he  could 
have  reached :  but  men  of  bis  character  are  not  subject  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  prudence  by  which  the  mas4>  ul  man- 
kind is  governed.  Ciipable  of  accomplishing  more  than 
others,  their  plans  are  sketched  with  a  boldness  bordering 
en  autlacity.  Bernhard  of  Weimar  stands  in  modem  hiiloiy 
as  a  floe  qieeimen  of  those  vigoroua  times  when  personal 
greatness  was  the  highest  title  to  honour,  when  valour  won 
kingdoms,  and  the  virtues  of  ahera  raned  aGerman  knight 
to  the  Imperial  throne.* 

(Biographie  UuiveiicUr ;  Scl  illi  Geschlchte.  de$ Dreyt' 
ttgjn/trif;en  Krie^t.)     [GuSTATUS  ADOI,raus ;  OxKNS- 

TIKRNA;  WALLLNSTKIIt,} 

SAXl'CAVA.  (LttBonuoiiMi.  vaL  xiv„  n.  AO.] 
SAX1'CX>LA,  the  selentlBc  generic  naiM  nc  the  Sioti^ 

chalf.  [Warblers.] 

SAXlCOU'NiK.  [Warmleus.] 

S.VX'IFRAGA  { fruni  .vax«w  and  /ra/j^^o,  in  allusion  to 
to  their  supposed  medical  virtues),  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  uf  the  natural  order  SaxifragaceSi  It  18  characterised 
by  possessing  a  calyx,  either  fine  or  pardy  united  to  tbo 
ovary, and  divided  into  S  s^ments ;  a  corolla  consisting  of 
5  pi'talb  ;  10  slamens,  with  awl-shaped  filament*  and  round- 
ish anthers  j  pistils  having  two  stylos  with  obtuse  stigmas  j 
a  capanle  with  S  haaka,  IKaUa^*  many  aaadadi  fifaning  h^ 
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tween  the beaki;  Ibt  M«di  upoa «  rasaflula  altadied  to 
tin  diaMpbmnt. 
Tha  tpedea  of  thh  gmui  bava  baan  a  ««iitea  «f  as  nueh 

ditDcuUy  to  botanistt,  aa  those  of  Rosa,  Rubus,  and  Sa1i\  ; 
and  although  much  has  been  done  lotely  towards  tlic  iden- 
tifleation  of  siHJcies  and  varieties,  much  yet  romams  to  be 
aCkoled.  DeOandolle  enumerates  I60spectes,  whilst  D.  Don, 
who  has  paid  f  Nat  attention  to  this  genus,  and  has  written 
a  valuable  mono^pb  oa  it.  pablialiM  in  the  13tb  voiiime 
of  the  '  Linnsan  Tramaotiona,'  makea  only  1 1 0  speoiaa.  Of 
ihese  24  are  British.  They  are  wo^rly  ii.^ ibitants  of 
alpine  and  subalpino  refrions  of  the  cuidor  mi  l  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  zone.  They  are  most  of  ili  ui  true 
rook  plaaU*  and  send  forth  their  roots  between  the  orovices 
of  nek*  on  wbidi  they  grow,  by  which  meam  thay  looaen 
ftasiBOBti  of  tho  roek»  and  in  this  waj  Iboir  Mim  appliaa 
to  tnem  noeh  better  than  to  their  supposed  Infloeneo  oror 
calculus  in  the  human  system.  Manyof  thes<"  si  c^i.-s  are 
well  known  as  ornamental  plants  in  otir  gardetis.  jar  wliich 
their  hardy  habits  and  beautiful  Howt  r-  wM  adapt  them. 
The  numerous  species  are  grouped  by  moat  botanuits  in 
varioas  sections,  wbBit  aOtte  mte  split  the  genus  Saxifrage 
into  many  independent  gomra.  Id  ibia  place  we  abaU  only 
give  a  few  examples  of  tbe  apeeiea. 

Saxt/rufra  umbrota,  London-pride,  or  Nor.:  rf  try  | 
calyx  reliuxed  ;  leaves  undivided,  obovate  wilii  >iii\rp  mr  , 
tilaginous  teeth,  tapering  gradually  into  a  brood  foot  >i all. 
which  varies  in  length;  scape  from  9  to  la  inches  high, 
erect,  panicled,  red  and  hairjr,  with  a  few  small  scattered 
entire  bracts;  llowen  mnwraiii,  with  oblnao  potalib  white 
or  flesh-coloured,  beoutifliny  epotled  witb  yellow  near  tbe 
base,  and  dark  n  il  towards  the  extremity ;  capsule  superior, 
purplish.  This  piunt  was  found  by  Tourneforl  on  the  hills 
of  Spain,  and  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  nnd  Ireland.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  garden  tiowers,  blossoming  in 
April  and  June,  and  attaining  perfection  even  amidat  the 
amoke  of  London.  In  Ireland  it  is  known  tbe  bum  of 
St.  Rttriok's  cabbage. 

S.  Gemu,  Kidney-leaved  Saxifirage:  ealyx  reflexed; 
leaves  undivided,  rouiidish,  kidney-shaped,  sharply  toothed, 
more  or  less  hairy ;  footstalks  linear,  channelled ;  scape 
panicled»  eapaulea  superior.  This  species  is  found  on 
nonntains  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  ia  considered  hf 
aotne  botanlsu  as  only  a  variety  of  the  former. 

There  is  another  species,  the  8.  kiriuta.  Hairy  oral- 
leaved  Saxifrage,  with  characters  between  the  other  two ; 
the  leaves  ave  oval  and  heart-shaped,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
hairy.  With  the  two  lost,  it  is  found  in  Ireland,  on  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  Southern  Alps  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

S.  Gnmutata.  White  or  Granulated  Meadow  8axifk«i<e  : 
ealyx  spreading ;  radical  leaves,  ludney-shaped.  on  long  foot- 
stalks, obtusely  lobed,  those  of  tbe  upper  part  of  the  stem 
nearly  sessile,  acutely  lobed  ;  stem  panicled,  root  consist- 
ing of  Duniisrous  small  clustered  tubers.  Thtii  plant  is 
found  in  Great  Britain,  and,  though  not  common,  is  abun- 
dant on  gravelly  soils.  Tbe  roots  of  this  species,  forming 
as  they  do  little  granular  masses,  were  at  one  time  sold  in 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  saxifrage  seed.  It  was  for- 
merly Uiied  extensively  in  nephritic  and  urinary  diseases,  but 
as  its  use  arose  out  of  the  exploded  doctrine  of  'signatures,' 
by  which  it  was  supposed  lliat  every  plant  by  the  form  or 
cliaructer  of  some  part  indicated  the  di!i.t-asc  for  \>  hich  it 
might  be  employed,  and  as  it*  power  of  relieving  disease 
baa  never  been  satisfaetorily  observed,  it  is  now  deservedly 
falling  into  disuse.  The  purpose  which  these  little  knolM 
seem  to  serve  in  tbe  economy  of  the  plant  is  that  of  sup- 
plying nutriment  to  the  stem  and  other  parts  during  seasons 
of  drought;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
of  these  bodies  being  found  larger  at  the  commencement  of 
a  dry  season.  Several  varieties  of  this  pretty  saxifrage  are 
frequently  found  in  gardens. 

S.  Aixoon,  Aizoon  or  Marginaled  Saxifrage :  leaves  un- 
divided, radical  ones  aggregated,  tongue- shaped,  silvery, 
with  sharp  cartil;ij;inou*  serratures;  flowers  cor\mbose; 
calyx  naked  and  i<mooib.  with  acutu  &eguieul& ;  pulaU  nearly 
orbicular.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Alpine  situations  in 
Austria,  Swilxerland.  and  must  countries  of  the  continent 
of  BttBopo.  It  is  frequent  in  gardens,  bearing  flowera  with 
cream-coloured  pelab  and  reddish  dots,  opening  in  June 
and  July.   It  is  perennial  and  perfectly  hardy. 

rriiylnion.  Pyramidal  Saxifrage:  leaves  ligulale,  obtu.ie, 
cartiiogiauusly  serrated;  calyx  densely  bosel  with  glands 
With  Ifnew*  bneeolate^  obtuee  MBmonta;  petila  oblong* 


three-ribbed,  of  a  pure  white  without  any  spots.  1 1  it  a 
natire  of  tbe  monniaina  of  Lspland,  Norway.  loeland,  Swtt* 
larland.  and  tbe  Pyrwnoei.  It  IS  common  iycaltivntad,aind 

is  well  known  fur  the  prnfusion  of  beautiful  white  flowers  it 
produren,  whieh  appear  early  in  the  summer.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  plant  found  in  gardens,  which  are  ai) 
remarkable  for  their  pyramid  of  snow-white  biotsoma. 
These  will  continue  for  some  time,  provided  the  planla  ant 
kept  ill  the  alude^  and  well  ieiemed  ftom  the  inflnonce  «l 
tiie  wind  and  rain. 

S.  hi/jmoide»,  Wos«y  Saxifra{;c. or  Ladies'  Cushion:  calyx 
spreadinij ;  leaves  lobed,  radioal  one*  three- or  five-clefi, 
those  of  the  procumbent  shoot  undivided!  or  ihree-rlcA.  all 
bristle-pointed,  and  more  or  less  fringed ;  segments  of  tbe 
ealyx  ovate^  pointed,  pelak  rounduh,  obovate  or  oblong 
three-ribbed,  with  or  without  klecal  veins.  This  ia  «  ff»> 
qnent  nlant  in  mountainooa  aiinationa  of  Oreat  Britain, 
especially  ainoiiR  limestone  rocks.  It  is  also  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Norway  and  on  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  fiardeni.  where  it  thrives  on  shady  walls  and 
amongst  rock-work.  Several  varieties  of  this  species  have 
been  described,  some  of  which  have  been  elevated  into 
speciee.  An  excellent  description  of  the  varieties  of  thi> 
end  other  British  species  will  be  found  in  Hooker's '  British 
Flofn,'  in  planting,  this  sj  ecien  is  easily  increased,  by  mcani 
•j:  trailing  branches,  which  being  placed  in  moist  eorib. 
I  n  a  shady  situation  IB  •ntman,  wDl  put  Ibrth  thooto  ia  the 
following  upring. 

8.  eran(fMa,  Thiek-lemved  Basfbga:  leaves  undivided, 
coriaceous,  roundish-oval, abrupt, atalked.  <<errRte<!,  smooth; 
scape  naked;  panicle  dense,  cymose.  This  plant,  althuugh 
nowoneof  the  must  common  in  our  gardens,  ia  a  native  ofth« 
mountains  of  tf^ibena.  It  is  said  tu  have  been  first  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1765,  by  Dr.  Solander.  It  flowers  early 
in  March  and  April,  and  the  great  size  of  the  plant  and  its 
thick  large  coriaceous  leaves  dtitiDguuh  it  from  the  other 
apedea.  The  flowers  are  abundant,  and  of  a  light  purple 
colour.  This  plant  may  bo  easily  propagated  in  garden*  by 
parting  the  roots,  and  planting  them  out  sepaialab  in  tbe 
spring  or  autumn,  in  open  ground  or  in  pots. 

S.  iormentota,  Chinese  Saxifrage:  leaves  undivided, 
roundish,  toothed,  hairy;  petals,  two  of  them  elongated. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  fre- 
quently found  growing  on  rock'work  and  in  shady  places 
in  our  gardens.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  trailing  stems, 
which  it  spreads  round  lilroa  youni;  strawberry  plant,  which 
taking  ruui  in  the  ground,  produces  young  plants  in  great 
abundance.  Tlie  irregularity  of  the  llower  of  this  species 
has  induced  some  botanists  to  place  it  in  a  new  genus,  but 
It  is  still  most  generally  referred  to  under  its  anginal  nana. 
It  may  be  readily  raised  from  the  runners  which  it  gives  off. 
which  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  tbe  green- 
house, although  in  mild  winteii  thoy  will  grow  in  the  opin 
air  iu  sheltered  situations. 

SAXIFRAGA'CB.Ii.anatural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  apocarpous  group  of  polypetalous  Exogen^  It  ogo* 
sists  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  witb  single  alternate 
leavea  without  stipules.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals  mora 
or  loss  united  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  equal  in  number 
to  (  1  bes  of  the  ralyx,and  alternate  with  them.  Tbe 
»lamcns  are  perigyaous,  S-IO  in  number;  anthers  five- 
celled.  They  have  an  hypogynous  or  perigynous  disk.  Tbe 
ovary  is  inferior,  or  neariv  superior, consistuig  of  tuo  carpels, 
which  cohere  more  or  less  by  their  fkce  at  the  base,  but 
diverge  at  the  apex;  one-  or  two-celled,  with  a  parietal  cr 
central  placenta.  They  have  no  styles,  and  the  sttgnoa  a 
sessile  on  the  tops  of  the  lobes  of  the  ovary.  The  seeds  arc 
numerous,  very  minute;  the  embryo  is  taper,  lying  in  ib« 
axis  of  fleshy  albumen.  The  genus  Parnassia  belonging  t  i 
this  order  differs  in  having  four  parietal  placentae;  which 
are  opposite  tbe  lobes  of  the  stigma.  The  ^nus  Heuebera 
has  irrugular  flowers  and  stipules. 

This  order  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Rosacea,  but  it  differs 
in  its  many-seeded  y.^i  ii  j'!y-united  carpels,  its  albutnii.uu* 
seeds,  sad  ia  its  not  possessing  stipules.  The  babtt  of 
SaxifragacesB  allies  them  to  Caryophyllcae,  but  they  differ 
in  the  character  of  their  plaoentv,  tbe  atluatioa  of  tbe 
embryo,  and  other  points.  Thi«  order  also  approoehas 
Crassulaceic,  but  Saxifragaeam  are  distinguished  by  poi> 
sessing  a  less  number  of  carpels,  and  by  the  absence  of 
f;!ands  at  the  base  of  the  carpel*.  Tlx-y  are  T  r  tl  ©  niov: 
part  mountain  pUnts,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  delicary 
and  baan^  of  tlieir  flowetii  wUdi  nn  vmmIIj  vliiM; 
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^mMm  pUnl:  *,  ealyi  coharinc  to  lb«  cuTprlt.  wllh  parifvnoui  cUm«a«i 
^  wapHwiual  MctloQ  »r  flown,  ihcnrinf  ih«  b«ir  •upvrior  OTiry4iida*ulM 
ittMlMd  lo  oMUil  yiMMM,  wilk  Um  niailaa  sr  ite  lUmNt  to  ito  pstik. 

Thw  inbaUt  tht  mraotainoiit  diitrieti  of  Bmiom  ind  tlw 
aortbtrn  p«rU  of  the  world,  and  constitute  tlwaUafbMBlgr 
of  the  regeUtkm  in  higli  Alpine  »tation<<. 

Till'  wlinlf  order  is  represented  by  Do  CaiidoUe  a»  po«- 
•eisiay  aitnngenl  properlie*.  The  Heuchora  Americana 
ia  remarkable  for  iU  pomrful  abtringcncy,  and  it  used  in 
medwine  und«r  tin  ntna  of  Um  North  AiiMriflao  alum 
foot  CbvyMpMmn  It  rtputed  to  poiM«  both  BiwriMit  snd 
diONtiepnpertios ;  but  thme  cannot  be  very  powerful,  as  it  u 
Uead  in  the  Vosges  a»  a  stnlad,  under  the  name  of  Cretton  de 
Rochi. 

SAXO,  with  whoiie  name  is  commonly  found  the  addition 
of  Graum ATicus,  the  Grammarian,  or  the  Learned  Man, 
wu  a  Dane  of  tbn  iwdfth  Motury.  and  Um  autbac  of  a  hia- 
toty  of  that  aatkra.  trbieh  fa  raijardad  as  the  baat  anthority 
on  the  subject.  This  work  was  prepared  at  the  suggest  on 
of  his  patron  Absalom,  archbishop  of  I.unden.  It  ends  with 
the  year  1 186.  It  is  wriUi;i\  m  ijilin.  in  a  somewhat  florid 
atyle,  and,  for  the  later  Tears,  is  a  most  authentic  and  valu- 
able hiitorical  remain ;  but  theoidiar  portioMIMiuppoatd 
to  k«  of  less  certain  autboritT. 

There  is  an  edition  In  fbliot  Pkrii^  IS14,  with  Uw  titia 
'bUialoria  Regum  Heroumque  Danorum  ;*  and  another  by 
ona  of  the  Stephens',  with  prolegomena,  m  which  what  little 
is  known  concerning  him  is  to  be  found. 

The  name  of  Sazo-Grammaticus  is  connected  with  Eng- 
lish literature  as  bauff  tha aothorvho int  gi*ea tho  Uatory 
uf  K1ni{  Hamlet 

SAXON  ARCHITECTURE.  [GormcAwminenrRs.] 

SAXON  LANGUAGE  AND  LITER.\TURE.  The 
forms  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  popularly  used  to  desig- 
nate that  dialect  of  our  lanKuage  which  prevailed  to  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  use  of  the»o  terms  is  however 
eompitfalively  modern,  and  the  men  who  spoke  this  dialer t 
always  tailed  it  tha  Engliib.  Savaial  of  our  1^  obro- 
nbtaa  bagin  tboa  t— 'Britain  ialaad  ia  aifbt  hondiad  miles 
long,  and  two  hundred  miles  broad.  And  there  are  in  the 
i<Und  five  languages,  .lin^lisk,  and  Brit-Welsh,  and 
Soottihli.  and  Fiv'-iitiih.  and  Houk-Latiti,'  Still  we  may 

use  these  terms  with  some  convenience,  and  (thus  cautioned) 
without  uiy  dan^r  of  being  misled.  We  proceed  to  point 
out  the  pecuUaritica  wbiehualinguiah  tha  AQglo*8axon  from 
the  succeeding  dialaeta  of  our  laoguaga. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  often 
distinguished  the  cases  of  its  noun,  and  the  conjugations, 
numbers,  and  persons  of  its  verb,  by  u  clian^o  in  the  vowel 
of  (he  final  syllable;  in  the  dialect  which  succeeded,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  Old  English,  all  these  vowels 
ware  eonfouodod,  and  in  onr  modern  dialact  they  have,  for 
tha  noat  nait,  baan  loat.  Thna  tbo  Angbi^axon  aih  has 
«Mw  in  tne  nominative  and  accuaativa  pInnAi  and  atfut  in 
ttagtnitiva  aingular;  the  Old  Bng^iah  olA  bas  othe$  not 
«atar  te  ito  ganiura  aingnlanbiu  also  for  its  nominativo  and 


accusative  plural ;  and  in  our  modem  English  thaae  tbiM 
earn  are  aU  rapraaantad  by  tba  monaaylUble  oat/u.  Again. 
T  Angbh&son,  atka  was  the  dative  singular,  and  atAa 
the  genitive  plural;  in  the  Old  EnghKh,  o/Ae  represented 
both  dative  singular  and  genitive  plural ;  and  our  present 
dialect,  Imvinij  lost  the  final  vowel,  hud  no  means  left  of 
distinguishing  these  cases  from  the  nominative  oaJh.  Tha 
tliud  person  singular  of  lufian  was  lii/iatA.  and  the  firk* 
aacond.  and  third  persona  plural /itila<ikj  intbeOldBngliab. 
fax**  Npnaoniad  both  numban.  and  Mth  is  thethiid 

pHIOn  Singulsr  in  the  tpoken  langua>{o  of  tlie  present  day. 

We  say  'spoken  languu^e,'  berausie  our  grammarians 
mnke  tfM  the  ending  of  the  tliird  person  singular.  But  m 
SomerBetshirc.  west  of  the  Parret.  where  the  southern  dia> 
leet  still  lingers,  they  uniformly  say  Aa  btc'ih,  k§  rtattth,  he 
tee  th.  U  rmriih,  &a.  ganninn  06«.6n  llu  We*t.  Dial.) 
\\  0  have  very  aMiifretory  evidenee.  that  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth caMttries  this  dialect  was  general  through- 
out the  south  of  Bnf(Iand,  and  we  find  numerous  traces  of 
lU  peculiarities  in  the  literature  of  that  period.  DolOHM 
wrute  the  following  passage,  in  the  sixteenth  century j«m 

'Sa,  mid  ihr  Tale.  tl>«fr*yhouBU  (rriug  tint 
Hi*  fearrnl  tarpcrnVA.  Won  dM»Jl*rt>«k, 
And  vkm  slw  imm'tK  hm  tonlfe  Imt  dwie  Is  ka«Bb 
lbs  g—  tntprttk'th,     Mbw  salt^gftwar^^  ^^^^^ 

Spenser  has  melfth  and  hat'th,  und  Sackvillo  leap'th. 
Tt  is  probable,  that  the  intiuxiun  used  by  the  traoslators  ol 
the  Bible,  and  which  is  found  in  other  conlaMponry  workst 
was  merely  an  old  form,  taken  from  tba  language  of  booki^ 
and  adopted  ehiefly  with  the  view  of  raiaing  the  style.  The 
aana  observation  will  apply  to  ett,  the  mtlexion  of  the 
aanond  person  singular,  and  to  some  other  undinKs.  which 
are  still  preserved  entire  in  our  grammars,  tlii)ut;h  they 
have  lust  their  vowel  in  the  spoken  language,  for  the  lust 
two  centuries. 

It  is  obvious  that  aitbar  of  the  changaa  abova  noticed 
muHt  bavo  bmu^t  with  it  a  now  language.  Wban,  in  tha 

twelfth  century,  the  vowels  of  the  final  syllables  were  oov 
founded,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  confukiuti  of  case  at  d 
number,  of  tense  and  jiurson, — in  short,  of  those  grammati> 
cul  forms  to  which  language  owes  its  precision  and  its  clear- 
ness.   A  writer  had  to  seek  for  new  forms  of  expie^Nu-a 
before  bo  could  convey  his  meaning  dearly.    Aa  he  had 
lost  the  means  of  distinguiihtng  several  eaaaaof  bis  nonn,  ba 
called  in  the  prepoaitioiia  to  his  aid,  and  to  »how  more 
clearly  the  'regimen*  of  his  sentence,  wasobliijed  to  confine 
wiihm  very  narrow  lirniic  ttie  position  of  his  verb,— thus 
abandoning  all  that  freedom  uf  transposition,  which  is  almost 
as  remarkable  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  aa  in  tba  Graeb  and 
Latin.   The  confusion  introduoed  into  biaaoqjngatians  and 
tenses,  he  sought  to  remedy  by  variooa  deviaaa,  vbieh  hnvo 
hitherto  been  very  little  investigated,  and  at  last  he  had  re- 
course to  that  general  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  which  is 
at  present  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  language.    Tlie  new 
dialect  which  resulted  from  these  clianges  kept  its  ground 
for  nearly  two  centuries.    It  exhibits  the  most  striking 
analogies  with  the  contemporary  dialects  of  Qennany  and 
the  Notbariande,  and  tba  further  changaa  wbidi  oonvarled 
it  into  onr  modem  English  were  rapidly  working  a  like  re- 
volution in  these  sister-tongues,  when  the  invention  of 
printing  doubled  the  intiuence  of  their  written  language, 
and  thus  preserved  them  from  further  corruption.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  the  time  of  this  discover}*,  the  vowels  of  ottr 
final  syllables  had  already  gitmi  way ;  the  inflexions  of  our 
noun  were  gradually  reduced  to  tbo  miserable  remnant 
which  our  grammars  still  raeesnise ;  our  adjectives,  singu- 
lar and  plural,  definite  and  indefinite,  were  all  confounded ; 
the  past  tense  in  ede  could  no  longer  he  distinguished  from 
the  participle  in  ed,  and  our  modern  English  was  the  result, 
— a  language,  according  to  some  critics,  flexible  }nt  pneias^ 
copious  yet  methodical,  enriched  from  all  languagai^  yet 
possessing  a  noble  simplicity  of  strnetun ;  aeeording  to 
others,  broken  and  inconsistent,  vague  and  tfuctuatin^. 
neither  possessing  a  sufficiency  of  terms,  nor  provided  with 
laws  and  analogies  by  which  tney  can  be  inventt  rl. 

In  tracing  tne  causes  which  melted  down  the  An(;lo- 
Saxon  into  the  Old-English,  we  have  not  once  alluded  tc 
the  influences  aupMaad  to  have  been  exercised  by  the 
iVencb  language.  Tba  popular  notioiu  on  this  subject  are^ 
we  believe,  most  erroneous.  Had  Harold  been  the  con- 
queror at  Bastings,  tha  Aiwlo-Saxon  must  havo  pehalted, 
jut    th«  OU-Qannnn  parialMd  bi  Ganaanf » Mid  tha  (N^ 
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Nor«e  in  Denmark.  Tlic  victory  of  "Willi  un  un  rely  hast-  \ 
eued  by  a  few  yean  an  event  that  was  inevitable.  The 
vn  of  Norman- Romance  as  the  court  languaj^  or  England 
smdmd  unfashionablt  •  Uletatn.e  already  too  «wk  to 
atan  thow  changes  to  wliieh  the  language  of  a  busy  tdTentn- 
rous  jHiopIo  is  peculiarly  liahle ;  and  thus  far  the  Norman  con- 
quest may  be  coasidered  as  having  assisted  iu  the  destruction 
of  ill?  Anglo-Saxon.  But  the  vulgar  notion,  that  it  produced 
a  mixed  iansAiage,  a  jargon  composed  half  of  English  and 
half  of  Frencn.  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  MS.  literature  of 
tbot  period.  Tb«Oniittluin«mwhieballtta*pMiili»rreaturea 
of  tha  OM'Sngtish  m  dovdopod.  and  not  •  tnee  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  can  b«  found,  is  almost  as  ftrec  from  Galli- 
dtms  as  any  of  our  MSS.  written  before  the  Norman- 
French  existed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  Old- 
Snglish  MSS.  of  the  tliirieenth  century,  and  tt  is  not  till 
ve  approach  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  nentary  that 
vo  find  thoM  *  ewt-)o«da*  of  Frooeh  words  poutod  ioto  tbo 
language,  of  vfaieh  Bkfnner  conplaina  lo  loiidty.  Wo  mint 
reluctantly  a2;ree  vfith  thii  ■^■rifcr,  in  charging  upon  Chaucer 
much  of  the  mischiei  resulting  from  these  importations, 
no:  that  he  first  introduced,  but  that  hisautl  lU)  chiefly 
sanctioned  thetn.  The  learned  but  podontic  writers  of  the 
Blizabethan  sra,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Johmon.  followed  his 
•xample.  They  have  r  •nriebad'  our  langiufs  vitb  Um  spoil* 
of  tbo  foreic;ner.  till  its  vitality  has  been  dnostextingaiabed 
— till  its  native  forms  and  analogies  have  grown  so  nearly 
obsolete,  as  to  be  almost  unavailable  to  the  prmluction  uf  a 
new  term,  or  to  the  modiisttion  of  tboio  waieh  hnfo  been 
so  lovishly  poured  into  it. 

Having  noticed  the  changes  which  converted  ttte  Anglo- 
Snxon  into  tbo  Old-£nglis£  wo  wiU  now  call  tbo  leader's 
attentiott  to  a  luljoet  of  ratber  difllenlt  iiwuhrf — its  loeal 
(liaJrcts.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Romans  looked 
upuii  all  the  Gothic  races  as  forming  but  ane  peo^dc,  and  ax 
spoakiiii;  '.h;  same  language;  but  a  comparison  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Maeso-Gothic.  as  well  as  the  ana- 
logy of  other  fangaaces,  may  convince  us  that  even  thus 
early  tben  we  diAecla.  and  these  dialects  have  now 
boen  acted  upon  by  varioos  infftientes  for  nearly  iMO 
years,  ti!t  thcv  Imve  at  last  arranged  thr-n^clvos  into 
four  great  IdEuiUcs— the  Northern,  the  EngUsii,  the  Low- 
Dutch,  and  the  High  Dutch.  Now  we  have  ample  proof 
that  the  Sexe  came  from  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus.  and  that  tliey  were  only  separated  by 
die  Slbe  ftom  the  Netherlands,  or  flat  aUuvial  country, 
wbare  Cbe  LoiP-Da(eb  was  spoken.  We  know  also  that  the 
Engle  came  from  the  eastern  isT,  and  that  they  w,  rf  ^.c- 
parated  from  the  Danish  islands  merely  by  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sva..  We  niifiht  then  expect  ttiat  in  the  counties 
colonised  by  the  Engle  wo  should  find  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Northern  languages,  and  iu  the  counties  colonised  by 
the  Sexo  mneh  that  rmninded  ns  of  the  Netherlandish  or 
Low^Duteh.  We  believe  tbo  Nortbem  and  Bootbem  dia- 
lects of  our  island  have  been  at  all  times  distinpuisbp  1  by 
such  peculiarities,  but  so  few  early  records  hare  come  down 
to  us  written  in  the  pure  dialect  of  our  northern  counties, 
that  it  IS  only  by  comparing  them  in  the  second  or  Old-En- 
gllnh  Bia^e  of  their  prosreas  that  «•  can  form  any  just 
aotion  of  their  distinguishing  tmMm.  Perhaps  these  are 
best  seen  in  tbe  conjugation  of  the  verii.  The  following 
table  may  show  us  how  closely  the  inflexions  whirh  rli  tin- 
guisb  our  northern  dialect  agree  with  those  <  f  u  Swtd^h 
eoqjngation : — 

South  Dialect.    North  I^aleet,  Swedtsh. 

Prei^  leh  bop^  I  hop-ea  jag  hopp-as 
„  thu  hop^  tba  hop-«s  dtt  hopp^ts 
^  be  hop-elh  be  bop-ea  banhopp^ 
M  we  bop-etb  we  hop-es  vi  hopp-as 
„  ye  hop-eth  ye  hop-es  I  hopp-ens 
„       they  hop  eth       they  hop-es        de  hopp-as 

Perf.,    thu  hoped-eat   thu  hoped-es     du  hoppad-es 

Imper^       hop^b  y       hop^  je 

Inllo,     tobop^n        tohop-e         att  hopp-as 

The  inflexions  in  t  are  generally  und  in  the  Northern 
lan^  jau't's  with  a  passive  meaning';  and  there  are  some 
traces  oi  their  having  been  used  in  our  Northern  dialect  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Another  peculiarity  of  our  Northern  dialect  is  the  fre- 
quent use  or  the  iubitantiTal  ending  er  (in  which  it  again 
reoembles  the  lansneges  of  Northern  Europe),  as  uml/er,  a 
tniizimttr,  a  wtinah;  l«am«r,  a  team}  heather,  heath; 


In  this  dialect  we  have  also  a  leis  frequent  f  the  ar'i- 
cl^, conjunctions, and  personal  pronouns.  This  is  one  of  :ti 
most  striking  features.  Every  person  who  has  been  in  the 
North  of  England  must  have  heard  such  phrases  as  *  come 
out  o  iMMSie,' '  gang  into  Held,' '  put'n  in  poke.*  (w. 

All  these  peculiarities  of  our  Northern  dialeit  may  be 
traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  most  striking  feature  of  I'ue  Southern  dialtc;. 
namely,  its  preference  of  the  vocal  to  the  wbisp«r  letter *, 
as  z  for  *,  and  v  for  /,  is  eaually  antient  It  al«-a>; 
prevailed  in  the  Netherlandish  dialects^  and  may  be  traeed 
in  the  ortbogiapby  of  our  Southern  mannaeripu  to  the  b«- 
ginnin-;  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but,  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxi'iis  iiad  neither  a  v  nor  a  z,  it  is  only  by  analogy  we 
infer  the  existence  of  the  corresponding  sounds  in  their 
language.  The  argument  however  from  analogy  is  so 
strong,  thatweaty  wMy  ooneludo  either  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pronounced  in  our  southern  counties  a«e,«. 
or  that,  like  the  modem  «.  they  represented  both  a  whisper 
and  a  vocal  sound  ;  in  other  words,  were  pronounced  MMUO* 
times  osy,  *,  and  sometimes  as  r, 

It  may  possibly  be  asked,  were  not  the  forms  here  attri- 
buted to  our  Northern  dialect  introtluced  by  the  Dene*  ?  .Are 
they  not.  in  fact,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  *  Dano-Saxon  ?* 
We  will  not  affect  to  treat  these  questious  as  altogethci 
without  diflleulty ;  but  there  are  some  considerations  whidi 
may  be  laid  concisely  before  the  reader,  and  which,  if  they 
appear  to  him  as  forcible  as  they  appear  to  us,  may  lead 
him  to  answer  these  qucsiions  in  llie  negative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  b«  remembered,  that  if  no 
Dane  had  over  set  foot  on  the  ishuid,  the  very  reaulu  which 
have  taken  j^ace  might  have  bean  expected.  It  is  also  an 
argument  of  weight,  that  ws  And  all  tbo  great  fbatvreaof 
our  Northern  dialect  in  places  where  there  never  was  a 
Danish  settlement,  and  vainly  search  for  them,  or  at  best 
only  faintly  trace  them,  in  counties  where  we  ha^'c  histonca 
evidence  that  the  Northmen  were  numerous.  But  the 
strongest  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  pagea  of  our 
Northern  nanitMripts.  Wa  have  two  of  very  aniiant  date 
— tlm  OloBS  of  Ihelfuibara  Bibia,  written  by  a  priest  named 
Aldrod,  and  the  Durham  Ritual,  lately  published  by  the 
Surtees  Society.  The  first  of  these  was  written,  accordinc 
toWanley,  in  the  age  of  Alfred,  and  the  second  has  been  as- 
signed by  its  editor  to  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century- 
If  we  can  rely  on  the  judgnwnt «  either  of  these  Miliqwa- 
riee.  theqnestioD  mnmm  to  be  antwend;  Ar  theiw  vame 
Danish  setderaent  in  die  nwtb  of  England  tilin  later 
period  ;  and  we  have  the  Northern  conjut;ation  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  Northern  dialect  in  every  page  of  the 
Gloss,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Ritual.  The  name  totj  ' 
Aldred  is  thorougblv  English ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  monks  of  l>urham  would  have  permitted  a  rude 
and  unlettered  foreigner  to  intorpolato  their  moat 
manuscript— a  volume  which  weVnow  they  regarded  wiA 
even  superstitious  veneration.  The  language  u>ed  by 
Aldred  was  probablj  a  mixture  of  the  written  language  of 
the  day  and  the  spoken  dialect  of  his  .shire,  such  as  migh: 
b«  naed  by  a  provincial  writer  of  the  present  day.  and  such 
as  wea  avowedly  used  by  Gawin  Doughs  in  the  flUeeath 
century,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Buns. 

This  mixture  of  the  written  and  the  spobea  language  in 
our  manuscripts,  and  the  total  extinction  in  manv  count:-?* 
of  our  local  dmlects,  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  pom: 
out  the  limits  within  which  our  two  great  dialect.s  wort 
spoken.*  Layamon,  whose  language  seems  clearly  to  betooc 
to  tbo  Bootbem  dialect,  is  describe<l  in  all  the  histories  of 
our  poetry  as  a  native  of  South  Gbueestershifo ;  bat  the 
localities  mentioned  in  his  poem  belong  to  tbo  noetb  of 
Worcestershire ;  and  he  was,  neyond  doubt,  an  inhabitant  of 
Arelcy-Rcgts  near  Slourport  in  that  county.*  If  he  used  the 
dialect  of  the  neighbourlMod  (and  this  roust  be  assumed  till 
the  contrary  be  shown),  the  Southern  dialect  must  haw 
prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Worcastershire.  and  the  men  of 
that  shire  roust  have  been  Sexe  in  origin,  and  not.  as 
hitherto  supposed,  a  colony  of  Engle.  Perhaps  a  Itoe 
drawn  from  the  north  of  Essex  to  the  north  of  Worcestw^ 
shire  would  pretty  accurately  define  the  portions  of  ihr 
island  respeelivaly  eoloafsad  hy  tiio  Engle  and  the  Seie. 


•  HattMB,  m  nw«aRt|«i4a  loM*      WMk  oatlts  M»!«tare«r  Oi*  I 

(wntiiry.  hat  idopird  »ht*  *tr»,  «»<!       li«  «IJ  <-urri-c<e<J  a  mill 
IU  one  of  hi.  eorhrr  imbliihrJ  volunii-..    1!     ■     ~  I    >  rvi-r  ibat  Arric; 
'  nnr  BaviUay  in  Worewtcwiiire.  hm  U  iUelf  in  itm  eomaty  of  StaiM.*  H* 
aaa  flisiakio  Aariay*nsi|la  tie  tVvs^AiMtisw 
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The  origin  of  thcMidland  dialect  mayadmitof  the  follow- 
mg  expUmation.  Neither  natura  l  obstacle*  nor  political  divi- 
sion*  ever  separated  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  dialects. 
During  the  Deptarehv,  Glouceatenbin  Mid  Oxbcdahire  be- 
longed to  Mereia,  ana  not  io  the  kindrad  rMa  of  fb*  West- 
Sexe;  and  when  the  Danes  held  possession  of  the  north  of 
England,  the  shires  of  Warwick  and  Northampton,  and 
tjcnerally  that  of  Leicester  nUo,  were  united  in  the  closest 
ties  with  the  southern  counties.  This  feilowship  »e«tus  to 
hare  led,  at  a  rery  early  period,  to  the  use  of  an  interme- 
diate diaUet.  which  woold  naturally  be  eoeoangwl  bgr  the 
vaat  Dumbsn  that  flocked  thm  all  parte  of  the  ooontry  to 
tbo  universities.  The  '  Reve's  Talc'  affords  us  a  specimen  of 
the  ridicule  which  attached  to  the  forms  of  Northern 
•pcecl),  and  we  know  that  the  speech  of  tlic  Southron  was 
treated  with  just  as  little  ceremony  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. (See ro«i>ntf/^  Jl^fffiiM^  Secuiuk  Pa&t)  Hence  we 
may  undertund  the  i^rogfMi  made  by  the  intennediate 
dialect,  end  ere  |>rep«red  nr  tbe  eoneliiebn.  towhieh  we  ere 
led  by  nn  examiualion  of  our  Ohl-English  manuscripts,  no 
lea«  than  by  the  express  declaration  of  a  contctniiorary 
philologist.  Higden,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
ranges  our  provincial  dialects  under  three  heads,  the  Nortb- 
ern,  the  Midland,  wni  the  Southern  ;  and  tbis  divleton 
imnit  to  have  been  f«n«f»11v  ttoopiiaed  by  our  antM|niiiaa, 
Ibr  in  onreetalogiiee  wo  And  eome  menuseripte  notieed  as 
belonging  to  our  Southern  dialect,  others  as  belnngin;^'  to 
the  mrthern,  while  many  of  them,  exhibiting  the  marked 
peculiarttMt  of  tt«Hb«r  diltoet,  pMMd  ovwr  without 
remark. 

The  change  which  gradually  produced  the  Midland  dialect 
moet  probably  Acat  abowed  itself  in  thie  eottfttiM  of  North- 
■mpten,  Warwick,  end  Leieester.  Tt  eeems  to  Inv*  been 

hrousht  ahout  not  so  much  by  ad  i]  tin-  the  peculiarities  of 
Southern  speech,  as  by  giving  greater  prominence  to  such 

; arts  of  the  native  dialect  as  were  common  to  the  South, 
'be  Southern  conjugations  must  at  all  times  have  been 
ftailiar,  M  lenst  in  dignified  composition ;  but  other  conju- 

SlioDi  mm  pofmkartif  used,  ud  in  the  mduid  disuse  of 
see  and  other  Ibrms  |ieeu1tar  to  the  North  the  change 
consisted.  We  have  many  MSS  written  in  the  Midland 
counties,  in  which  all  trace  of  the  Northern  dialect  seetns  to 
have  been  studiously  avoided  ;  yet  in  very  many  of  ihein  may 
be  found  some  verbal  intlexion  in  e#,  or  some  other  popu- 
lar form,  (juite  sufficient  to  betray  the  writer.  These  coun- 
ties were  long  eoosidered  «s  belonging  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. When  the  foods  between  the  two  rsees  at  Gkinhridgo 
nod  Oxford  produced  a  schism,  it  was  generally  at  Stam- 
ford or  Northarapton  that  the  Northern  men  fixed  the  seat 
of  their  new  University. 

The  Northern  dialect  was  still  broadly  spoken,  within  the 
last  three  centuries,  in  ihe  counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
Derby,  and  Stafford;  but  it  has  been  gradually  giviag  way 
.before  a  language  so  much  more  widely  understood,  till  it  is 
now  to  be  found  only  m  *icaltered  localities  amid  the  moun- 
tains of  the  North  of  England  or  tn  the  Lowlaiidi,  of  Scot- 
land. The  Southern  dialect  began  to  yield  at  a  later  period. 
It  was  certainly  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  aetenteenth 
eentunrin  all  the  counties  nniM  Lomobj' 
he  iMoed  forth 


and  Milton 


•  TobrMtlM 
AnuMf  th«  plMMl  «llla(>*  and  httaa,' 

must  have  heard  a  dialect  around  him  in  all  eiWWlial 
ticulars  the  same  as  the  Somenetsbire.  Like  theNortficrn 

rhak-ct,  It  gradually  retreated  before  its  formidaMc  rivi!  ;  it 
lingered  for  a  f?entury  in  Wilts  and  Hampshire,  ami  ha  aow 
taken  up  a  doubtful  stand  behind  the  Parrot.  Before  an- 
other generation  has  passed  away,  the  schoolmaster  will  pro- 
bably have  driven  it  from  this  Its  last  place  of  relhgeb 

We  will  now  uke  a  rapid  survey  of  the  litetttw*  vliieh 
belongs  to  the  language  whose  history  and  peeultaritiet  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  trace.  A.s  is  the  case  with  the 
literature  of  most  nations,  we  find  that  all  its  earlier  speci- 
mens are  metrical.  We  will  therefore  first  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  poems;  and  to  define  more 
dearly  the  range  of  our  present  inquirv,  we  will  briefly 
tiotioe  the  properties  whieb,  at  that  early  period,  distin- 
guished verse  from  prose. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  verse  is  made  up  of  two  sections,  .shiih 
together  may  contain  four,  five,  six,  or  oven  more  acceiiied 

*  For  flwtrlaicni  of  th,  M  iiMlrwix  diilrrt  in-  lirn  Jooiou'i  '  TkIf  u(  a  Tub  ,' 
•  htmr,'  tv.  6>  £urel,h«  u*  with  an  •unpl*  of  the  KsstWi  dimlcct ;  _aad  dmiIt 
SMlialfnf"        "  - -•  rtTllT^  '"iiri 
p.      No.  1292. 


syllables.  These  sections  are  bound  together  by  the  law  ot 
alliteration,  or,  in  other  words,  each  verse  must  have  at 
least  two  accented  syllables  (one  in  each  section)  beginning 
with  the  same  consotunt  or  with  vowels.  Sometimei^  Mta 
particularly  in  the  longer  verses,  there  are  two  todtaUitan* 
tiva  qpllablos  in  the  first  sortio'i,  n<;  in  ihp  Terse 

^»^p<Il^l  fuilUiy  mnnlp  auojeyoDS  fiaml 

It  is  very  incorrect  to  call  this  aUilacation  the  '  essence '  or 
the  '  groundwork '  of  Ando^ason  veiae.  It  is  certainly 
an  important  part,  but  still  a  mere  adjunct  The  pnr^ 
poses  it  served  were  similar  to  those  which  are  provided 
for  by  the  final  rhyme  of  our  modem  versiflralion.  The 
essence  of  .Anglo-Saxon  verse  consisted  in  its  system 
of  rhythm.  As  the  accents  ^enemlly  varied  from  four  to 
six,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  rhytliia  was  too  vague  and 
louse,  but  in  practice  it  ia  aneiallv  found  sufficiently  de- 
finite ;  and  there  are  some  or  its  rules  which  certainly  give 
it  a  more  scientific  character  than  belongs  to  the  system 
that  has  supersteded  it.  For  example,  no  sentence,  nor  any 
important  member  of  a  sentence,  could  end  otherwise  than 
at  the  clos>e  of  a  section.  In  our  modern  poets  we  often 
find  a  sentence  ending  in  the  audit  of  a aaolioili  or  «van 
immediately  before  the  last  syllable  of  the  mtmt 

'Hi,  MM 

nMsaModlMniaUl^rtiUHimlsea,  IfHliJ 

but  such  averse  would  not  have  been  to1eratc<l  in  an  Anilo- 
Saxon  poem.  We  may  indeed  find  scores  of  such  verses 
in  Ihe  printed  editions  of  these  poems ;  but  not  one  single 
example,  and  we  maak  adviaeolj,  in  any  Angb-Sason 
MS. 

The  *  Gleeman*s  Song'*  is  the  oldest  specimen  i  \i n.;  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literaturii.  It  is  found  m  what  is  called  the 
Exeter  MS.,  one  of  the  books  left  by  Bi>liup  lu^ofi  ic  to  his 
cathedral,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Of  the 
Gleeman  himself  we  know  nothing,  save  what  can  be 
learned  from  the  poem ;  but  from  certain  passages  in  it 
we  may  gather,  that  be  was  born  among  the  Mirgings,  a  tribe 
which  dwelt  on  the  marches  that  separated  the  Rni;tc  from 
theSwefe  in  the  fourth  century.  In  early  youth,  he  attended 
a  Mirging  princess  named  Ealhild  to  the  cwurt  of  Eurmanric, 
the  celebrated  king  of  the  East-Gotcn,  and  who  figures  so 
often  ill  Roman  history  itndac  the  name  of  Ermenrieus.t 
His  professional  skill  aMaaiato  hafe  gained  him  the  (avout 
of  this  monarch,  and  or  the  great  lords  who  frequented  the 
court,  and  whom  ho  visited  in  their  respective  t^overntnenls. 
He  afterwards  accompanie<l  a  Mirging  princo  into  Italy, 
probably  during  the  inroad  of  Alanc,  a  o.  -101;  and  as 
Gothic  leaders  were  now  rapidly  gaining  a  footing  in  the 
empire,  he  seems  to  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  wander- 
ing through  iu  proviocea.  On  bis  return,  he  must  haw  hem 
an  eye-witneas  of  the  wan  waged  between  Atla  (Attilal  and 
the  East-Gotcn  ;  and  as  iBtla's  '  rs-ion  dates  only  in  433, 
and  £urauiniic  died  in  H~5,  be  ni^^i  liave  been  more  than 
seventy  when  he  wrote  the  poem. 

The  'Gleeman's  Song.'  like  many  other  Anglo-Saxon 
poeoM,  has  a  short  preface  in  verse,  which  appears  to  be  of 
almost  eaual  antiquity  with  the  poem.  It  may  be  literally 
translated  as  fbllows: — 

V\  i<ir  imTal  loU.  hitwonl-itaM  ouloakeA 

II,,  who  laoit  nanrelii,  over  psrUi.  ^ 

Awtimioaavkllad.  ORtaHallhi>gw  ♦ 

Mnmab)*  larg*,,.  Him  frnn  ammig  Um  MMMI 

NoblM  r«r>rM     M<-  «<«h  Eillilld 

(Leal  amrtc^r  of  Iuti-  )  ia  hii  Ont  jmrBiy 

Stoughl  the  hom*  uf  th*  ■««•  Mac. 

Imi  Ami  Ooflfr— Ote  hooM  «f  Bonueita 

Wr^dinil  itML-bour  t  <^  Im  tiM  tumtm  telL 

Many  omb  t  «aloC  '-c- 

Here  follows  a  list  of  cL  Jcbruted  kings,  from  which  the 
Gleeman  selects  for  special  notice  Ali  xandreas,  who  appears 
to  be  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  Wala,  who  is.  no  doubt, 
the  WalUa  that  founded  the  kingdom  of  liie  Vi&igoths  at 
Toulouse,  A.D.  417.  With  tba  exception  of  Alexander,  all 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  tbeOleetnan'aeanlempoiwieai 
After  this  enumeration  he  proceeds — 

■So  I  Cuml  Ult«B«h  Bumy  Mran(«t-laB«lt, 
1'hrouali  tha  wUa  eaith :  of  pwl  and  mil 
Thrre  I  taatad:  tram  tainily  pattad, 
Vrom  kioimen  far.  wi<lrly  1  dU  lay  rai^ 

•  The  text  at  ihn  pcx  ra  may  h»  found  at  tha  and  ot  K*mbl#'< '  Bfowlf 
(1837).  a  l#st  and  Iraaalallaii  ia  Oae|IWHa*S  'UlHtlMiaa  Of  AagMiieM 

YoriU  •  ( ItNS).  and  tu  OuMi'*  'Hilt  oT  Rnsllah  Itlkftlin^(im). 

♦  A-nm  M.iif-.  xxxtX  if. 

5  'V\r  rr  u'hw*  jHTp'-lr uted  by  Lorinirmc.  t  i.ivr  vi't  ir  Hi, 

Ufr,ara  meniloBM  by  Ui«  Lalis  biauniaB*  (Jcmn  .i,  ..  [  <.  v r !  . (j<>t.,' a. 9< 
>e.XaB*fiiHiiM«e>s>llaisdfla»otA#i.. 
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TkmloM  may  I  (lag,  «ad  Menr  UU, 
Relate  ibra  lhi>  crowd,  io  mu 
Hov  ■■■  the  lili'i  V'M/ii  with  ~ 


t  WM  «Ub  lb*  Huui.'  tt«. 

W«  1»Tt  tbeo  A*  Mmct  of  iMtbitt  tnd  of  eounlriea 

viiited  by  hira,  which  appear  to  be  struD|;  together  in  tbu 
order  best  .suited  to  the  nllileralion.  There  an-  nUo  ccitum 
notiCL'.s  of  the  great  people  by  wlioj^e  bounty  he  had  bene- 
fited, and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  Gleeman 
aeeingonty  a  liberal  patron  intlMSaine  monarch  whom  the 
noUior  of  tbo  piofaoo  deuouneoo  W  '  a  wrathful  treaohour.' 
The  wbolo  nmdate  with  m  abort  eulogy  on  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  bis  nraft. 

Tho  gteat  valuu  of  ibi^  poem  lie«  chiefly  in  that  string  of 
names,  which  we  have  omitted  as  being  so  little  intercntint^ 
to  the  general  reader.  We  do  not  stop  to  examine  the 
qaottkm,  trbether  any  or  how  many  of  these  notices  have 
been  interpolated  during  the  five  contones  vhich  elapsed 
between  the  eompoaition  of  the  poem  and  tbe  writing  of  the 
MS.  Our  knowledge  of  early  Saxon  bi>tory  is  »o  scanty, 
tliat  all  such  speculations  roust  be  h.izanlous.  But  wo  may 
obicrve,  that  the  Scriptures  bad  been  translated  into  a 
Gothic  dialect  long  before  the  Gleeman  began  his  wander- 
ings, and  «•  linov  rroDH  Roman  historv  that  during  the 
foiurib  oeotuij  neuly  one-balf  of  the  6othic  tribes  were 
Christiana.    We  need  not  therefore  necessarily  fed  sua- 

Sicion,  when  wc  read  of  tbe  AssyrtUDa  and  thePei  ^mis.  the 
ews  and  the  Idunaacanii;  thev  may  have  been  as  well 
known  to  the  Gleeman  as  to  the  Saxon  monk  who  tran- 
•eribed  the  MS.  The  chief  interest  however  attaches  to 
the  mention  of  (bo  various  Gothic,  Slavish,  and  Fmnisb 
races.  In  tracing  their  history,  the  *  Gloeman's  Song'  is  the 
great  link  which  connects  the  knowledge  gained  from  Latin 
sources  with  the  information  gleaned  from  the  Middle  Ago 
chronicle.  In  many  iustanocs  it  furnishes  the  only  mean»  of 
penetrating  the  mystery  wlucb  surrounds  these  races.  There 
■re  tribes  still  to  be  found  between  tbe  Wolga  and  the  Vis- 
tub,  wbieb  we  eon  identify  with  others  named  by  the  Glee- 
man, and  thereby  prove  to  have  had  a  political  existence 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  of  whom  hardly  another  trust- 
worthy memorial  can  be  found,  till  within  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries.  The  helps  which  it  affords  us  in  unravel- 
ling the  web  of  Gothic  fiction  are  also  most  valuable,  and 
may,  if  rightly  takinn  advontego  of.  wvo  uo  fkom  much  of 
that  ipoeulation  in  which  German  eeboUn  have  indulged 
so  largely.  To  write  a  full  and  satisfactory  expo-iii  n  of 
this  soug  wjuld  require  a  voKitue,  but  till  it  be  wi.Ucn  tlie 
history  of  modern  Europe  must  remain  incomplete. 

There  are  two  other  poems,  which  must  have  been  coin- 
poeed  before  tbe  Engle  left  the  Continent,  the  '  Buttle  uf 
Fin»-biirgli.'«  and  the  *  Tale  of  B«owulf.'t  Hie  first  of  Umwo 
iM  a  mere  flragment,  ami  appears  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
those  historiral  songs  whidi  T.-  itus  {Germ.,  2)  represents  as 
ihc  only  literature  of  the  aiUiciu  Germans.  The  other  u 
chiefly  taken  up  with  the  relation  of  two  of  Beowulf's  adven- 
tures: the  first  ugaiuft  a  monster  called  tbe  '  Grendcl ;'  the 
Moond  against  a  terriiic  *  worm,'  or  'earthdrake.'  The  poem 
baaooma  down  to  us  in  a  modernised  finnn,  and  the  mixture 
of  Christian  and  heathen  notions  is  sometimes  singularly 
curious.  For  !!i  •  rr.  t  f:irt,  tbe  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  marked  ehaugt)  thai  takes  place  in  the  rhythm,  enable 
us  to  lay  our  fiat;er  on  the  very  line  where  the  interpolati*  1:1 
begins.  The  following  is  one  of  tbe  attempts  to  reconuie 
tim  oU  supentiiioiH  and  the  new  eread : 

<Tb#  srim  ttrnaw wml  OmuM  liljlil 

c«7arthsM«Miht  wkolhcUir 


Pea  anilf^ 


icer  < 


-UudoTth*  Ftr»V-klB. 


The  haplm  inao  Ionic  Ivad  kept  it. 
Sitltpn  nit  M«k«r  hioi  hxt  doonuvl. 
On  Cum'*  kin  llia  >Uaglila;T  •Trnied 
Tkc  strruil  ijunl.—tut  Oni  he  .ibri  ulaw  | 
Vhrjojr'il  t»-  III  that  feud,  but  htm  tiiil-dmiit 
Rla  Mttker,  Uu  the  fin.  far  from  mankltul, 
'I  lu-DCr  rvil  liirtlii  ail  piwavJed, 
ruyitt.  anil  tlve«  and  Orkom; 
So  MO  iIm  O  MM,  Oat  wUli  Uod  SMiht 
AlMf  tkmi-totoh*  leMtlHBSSiaAr 

The  Gotb<  seem  to  have  peopled  every  solitui^e  vrtth  a 
race  of  monsters  called  the  Fifol-kiii.  Tbe  sea,  the  moor, 
the  fen.  the  march,  or  desert  track  which  surrounded  the 
territory  of  every  Gothie  thbe,  were  their  dwelling-place. 
The  battle,  by  which  Olla  settled  the  marches  between  tbe 
Engle  and  (he  Swede,  was  fought  nt  Fife  1- door  (SOO ' Qloe- 


•  Tha  tamt  »upatiU*hed  by  Hiekei  ttnn  a 

t  lyttMiAiaMUlMiM^nMiMtoC^ 


a  MS.  now  lofL 


man's  Song*),  and  Alfred,  when  be  brings  his  hero  from 
Troy,  Uunohes  bin  on  Fifel^treanit  thai  is,  the  xaanfM- 
deep.  EttyoB  were  long  remombend  in  oar  popular  avp«> 

stiiions : 

'  TiMJr  MT  tlM  Kinf  of  INntacal  mmot  iit  at  iiu  neat,  bat  ik»  ruuiu  t»i 

Elves  still  live  in  our  poetry;  and  genuine  Gothic  giant* 
(nuiwithstanding  the  worthy  monk  tried  bard  to  convert 
them  into  rebel  angels)  still  terriiy  or  BBua  th«  nur^n . 
The  Orkneoa  are  probably  the  aaiM  noDilgrs  as  tbo  Orksof 
tbe  Italian  romaacen* 

Some  of  tbe  oldest  pieces  of  poetr}',  wxitten  after  the 
removal  of  the  Engle  to  this  country,  and  now  extant,  are 
the  songsi  of  Ca^dmon.*  The  circumstUnces  which  Crst 
called  fiirlh  the  talents  of  this  poet  are  rt-lated  by  Beds ;  and 
as  lie  must  have  known  many  of  Cmdmuu'a  cuutcmporanc*. 
bis  BOOOUBt  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  simple  narrative  gf 
(bets.  Cmdmon,  it  appears,  was  neatherd  to  tbe  nonsatert 
of  Whitby,  then  under  tho  government  of  its  fir>t  albc-,, 
the  celebrated  Uild.  One  day  at  supper,  as  \\m  harp 
passing;  from  band  to  hand,  and  it  came  to  his  turn  u, 
amiue  the  company,  he  stole  from  the  room  in  one  of  ibm 
fits  of  diffidence  which  so  often  overtake  the  sensitive  pose 
As  ha  alept  in  tbe  neatbouse,  some  one,  bo  thought,  enooo- 
raged  him  to  sing,  and  the  song  he  composed,  and  wbieb 
w  as  next  day  repeated  to  an  adniirinz  audience,  eatabh»bv'«i 
his  reputation  a  poet,  and  gaineu  bitn  tbe  patronage  of 
the  abbess.  He  became  a  monk ;  was  looked  upon  as  coe 
who  bad  received  the  gift  of  song  from  above  ;  and  00  ha 
death  his  body  was  enshrined,  and  valued  as  oM  of  iheir 
most  precious  relics  by  the  monks  of  Whitby. 

Only  six  of  Ca)dmon's  poems  have  reached  us.  Tbe  sub- 
ject of  tho  first  is  thoCr  .1  I  n  ,  that  of  the  second,  tbe 
Xtiiuptation  and  Fall,  to  which  it  added,  rather  aiarlifici- 
ally,  a  narrative  of  tbe  events  recorded  in  Genesis,  to  tb« 
oflering  of  laaao;  tbe  third  relates  tbe  Exodus;  tbe  fiMinli 
the  story  of  Daniel ;  and  the  Torments  of  tbe  Dwaned.  uaA 
Christ's  Harrowing  of  Hell,  followed  by  bis  Ascension  nui 
Glory,  aro  tbe  subjects  of  the  other  two.  Bode  tells  us  ihit 
he  also  wrote  on  our  Lord  s  Incarnation  and  his  I'a-saiun,  »t 
also  on  tho  Advent  of  thu  Holy  Ghost,  and  tbe  teaching  of 
the  Apo<>tles.  What  remains  is  equal  in  length  toabttlttOM 
half  of  the  <  Paradise  LosU' 

Cmdmon  appears  to  hav*  Veen  the  first  SnglialimaB  wis 
exchanged  the  im  i^es  of  the  oi  l  mr  tho'.ogy  for  tbe  cbatkf 
beauties  of  Ctu  uiuui  poetry,  i'vinaps  mere  never  lived  ui 
individual  who  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  uur  natiorji 
mudes  of  thougtit  and  expression;  and  on  this  grobiid 
alone,  if  on  no  other,  he  mast  rank  with  tbe  grt^tost  aaass 
of  our  Uteratttre.  For  lis  centuries  he  was  the  great  modai 
whom  all  imitated  and  none  could  equal,  and  fragmenti 
of  his  verb's  may  bo  found  in  the  verses  of  almoal  evcrr 
succeetlini^  puu;.  To  point  out  the  excellencies  which  w^r 
the  udiniraiion  uf  Hede,  and  which  our  forefathers  co^ii 
oniy  trace  to  tbe  inspiration  of  Htiaven,  would  roqutre  a  cn- 
tical  analysis  tliat  night  be  thought  tedious.  W«  m* 
meotioa  howovar,  as  one  of  tbe  nMteat,  the  oommaod 
wbioh  ha  exereiaos  over  his  rhythm.  With  a  lofly  thenaei  thi 
march  of  Milton  himself  i'^  nit  more  stately;  and  wi.ii 
every  outpouring  of  joy  or  exultation  his  rhythm  flow*  or.- 
■■^  ird,  as  if  conscious  of  the  feelingi  it  bore  along;  with  ii 
We  have  reason  for  believing  that  to  this  beauty  uur  fon- 
fhtben  were  deeply  sensitive,  and  that  Cedmon  owed  to  i 
BO  tmall  portion  of  his  popularity.  Among  the  early  imim- 
tors  of  this  great  poet  w«  should  perhaps  rank  Aldhtte. 
bishop  of  Shireburn.  His  pornis  \\'j:r  -till  sung  bv  li^ 
people  in  the  days  of  Malmesbuiy,  but  aro  now  lost,  or  macs 
prob.ibly  lie  unowned  amid  the  hespa  of  dOToUuOSJ  poottt 
which  fill  our  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

We  havn  oaOnd  lb» '  Battle  of  Flni-butgh  *  an  historiB^ 

Cm:  another  pflem  of  thasMM  olawvas  written  on  tb 
Ih  of  Byt<hnoth,t  who  bravely  fell  hi  msisttn^  one  of  ihe 
Danish  inroads,  99.1.  fHume,  HitL,  i.  3.)  \V.irks. 
now  lost,  were  wiiUcn  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  L«ofr,f. 
Hereward's  chaplain,  on  the  warriors  of  our  early  histon  ; 
and  the  songs  oommemoratireof  Hereward's  exploits,  wkyek 
Ingulf  tells  us  were  in  hiii  day  so  popular,  were  prob»b}f 
written  by  theaame  hand.  There  can  be  little  doubt  &lso  thv.  i 
many  of  tho  Old-Bngliah  tomances.  as  '  Horn.'  '  UeveUA.' ! 
'  Bevis  of  Southampton,' '  Guy  of  Warwick.'  &«, 

t  T!!iiiriSft*^ftTS!S?^  y*^'^^^!^^  kf  TlMipe. 
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adaptation  of  AnRito>Saxon  po»in«.  Oooanonally  the  8ub> 

J'ect  wa>4  taken  from  foreit,'n  sources,  of  which  the  "Tale  of 
udali.'*  prububly  writicn  in  the  tenth  century,  affords  uk 
a  iplondul  example.  The  *  Tale  of  Apollonius  of  Xf*^  ^ 
in  prose,  and  a  mere  translation  from  the  Latin. 

There  are  other  son^B  preaerved  in  our  ebronieloi.  and 
«hMOlj  oUiod  to  thoie  last  mentioned,  but  which  are 
Xnueh  riiorter,  and  partake  more  of  the  lyrical  character. 
Among  them  may  be  enumGratcd  the  Brunanburgh  war- 
totif^  Sdgar'a  coronation  song.^  the  two  songs  which  com- 
memorate tbe  death  of  this  monarch.^  and  the  elegy  written 
on  the  death  of  the  Confeaaor.|  The  lint  and  last  of  these 
ara  MBonf  tho  noblest  specimeni  of  Anglo-ftoion  poetry. 

A  great  deal  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse  fn»  written  during 
the  olevenlh  century.  One  of  the  writen  seemH  to  have 
baoD  ealled  Deor.  His  name  occurs  in  a  poen)*!  winch  ex- 
lliUta  many  difficulties  of  construction,  and  perhaps  some 
blandm  of  transcription ;  but  it  may  be  gatheffd  ttat  h* 
waaM^ormiiMtrel  to  the  Danish  prinoea  who  iiioccedad 
Knot,  and  h*  appaara  to  ba««  loot  hia  plaee  at  eourt  when 
the  Confessor  awnnted  the  throne  of  England.  The  name 
ofCynowulf  has  also  been  extracte<l'*  from  certain  poems 
fiMJTi  i  m  iho  Kxetcr  and  Vcrcelli  MSS.  It  was  hirl  in  a 
kind  of  riddle,  nimilar  in  character  to  our  modern  acrostic. 
Ho  was  probably  the  compiler  of  the  two  If  S8.«  and  may 
bava  baan  tho  atitbor  of  much  of  the  poanjr  whidi  thejr 
contain. 

But  the  noblest  relic  of  this  period  is  tho  Psalter  publishc<l 
some  five  years  back  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  from  a 
MS.  preserved  in  the  '  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi."  In  the  first 
part,  each  p<alm  has  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  in  prose ; 
and  alao  a  preface  giving  some  account  of  its  hiitory.  gene- 
ral  aeopOk  and  tendency.  The  translation  often  paraphrases 
tbe  Latin,  lo  ai  to  show  more  clearly  its  doctrinal  or  pro- 
phetical moaning:  but  from  the  30th  Psalm,  the  translation 
is  metrical,  and  tliougli  generally  literal,  exhibits  many 
cases  of  glaring  misconstruction.  Tlie  prefaces  also  disap- 
pear, and  the  whole  aeema  to  bo  the  work  of  a  man  very 
slenderly  provided  «vwn  with  the  radiments  of  learning. 
This  deficiency  however  may  now  be  considered  as  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  high  character  of  the  poetry. 
Some  of  the  psalm:^  are  translated  with  a  terseness  and  also 
an  elegance,  which  place  the  translation  far  above  any  of  our 
modern  versions,  and  there  is  occasionally  a  If  iltonic  sweep 
of  language,  that  has  not  often  been  smpamed  avaa  in  tbe 
cboleert  tpadmeni  of  our  laered  poetry. 

A  note  in  the  MS.  informs  us  that  a  priest  named  Wulf- 
win  Cada  '  wrote  it  with  his  own  liaiid  *  (manu  su5  con- 
scripsit).  We  think  it  extremely  pn>l)ali!e  that  Wulfwin 
copied  from  some  manuscript  the  prose  version  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  then  drew  on  bis  own  resources.  There  are 
aumbarlaia  inatanoesof  transcribers  altering  andoontiaoing 
Che  work  they  were  copying.  Moat  of  onr  MS.  ehronielee 
were  transfn])is  r.;)  to  a  certain  date,  and  were  then  con- 
titnied  at  oii^inai  compositions.  The  verb  c<inscri}tsit 
-shows  it  was  a  compilation  ;  anil  if  Wulfwin  had  before 
him  a  metrical  translation,  he  would  hardly,  with  that 
paasioB  Ibr stately  language  so  eommoD  among  hiti  <-ountry- 
BMD,  have  poa^oned  it  to  the  fnaa  veiaioo*  To  Wulfwin 
Cada  we  tbmk  may  fairlv  be  aaeribed  both  the  fhults  and 
tbe  merits  of  the  metrical  trannlation. 

Among  tho  most  important  prose  works  of  our  Saxon 
liu'ratme  must  bo  ranked  those  extraordinary  compilations 
which  arc  commonly  called  (as  if  they  constituted  but  one 
work)  tbe  *  Saxon  .Chronicle.'  Tbe  earliest  oopy  of  a  Saxon 
Chronicle  now  exUnt  is  the  Plegtnund  Manuscript,  in  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  writ- 
ten, as  WanUy  fihsei  ves,  in  the  same  hand  to  the  year  891, 
and  ill  hands  e>iually  antient  to  the  year  924.  A(\er  that 
date  it  seems  lo  have  been  continued  and  interpolated  by 
various  transcribers,  whose  notices  of  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury, leave  little  doubt  that  the  volume  was  onea  the 


pnxierty  of  that  cathedral.  As  Plegmund  was  ooaaaciated 
archbishop  in  890,  and  died  in  923,  it  has  been  inferred  that 

the  original  text  compiled  by  his  order,  and  continued 
from  tune  to  time  under  his  direction.    The  luteroal  evi- 

*  Trxi  pnblUhad  byHwrpc,  in  hii '  .^nalaeU.* 

t  T«U ami  1nD>latioa  l>v  Tliorpr  MftUI. 

t  TrM  and  Inmlalion  l<v  t*Ti'-r.  in  !u»  r-tiaS'ja  of  W|glHrb*|l|||^*  LBf  nd 
bf  OiMM.  kn  Um  ■  lltok  i>r  twitX.  Hbyihmi.'  iL  61. 

I Text  and  tnoilslfaa  in  lagm'*  cOHIm  aCtte 
T«xt  aDd  tranriaHta  ta  lanaai^' 

aiqrUiini.- 11.  71 

4  Mli.i  <  (  V.n:\.  ICivlhmt.'  MWk 
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dense  ihvouti  (hh  supposition.  Hie  notiees  which  it  eon 

tains  respecting  the  operations  of  Alfred  and  his  irnmediala 
predecessors  t-ould  hardly  have  been  furnishc<l  by  any  hat 
those  who  were  present  nt  them,  and  were  probably  tbe  salh 
stance  of  conversations  which  had  passed  between  tbe  pia> 
late  and  tiie  Ung. 

The  nezteopy,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  Dunstan  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  is  also  a  Canterbury  manuscript, 
and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Austin':*  Al  bey.  It  is 
written  throughout  in  the  same  hand,  and  ends  in  the  year 
977.  As  Dunstan  was  then  archbishop,  and  as  the  hand- 
writing resembles  that  of  other  manuMripts  aaeribed  to 
him,  M  has  been  named  with  aome  degree  ef  eonfldenoe  as 
the  transcriber.  However  this  be,  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  scholarlike  attainment.  We  have  onlv  to 
compare  ilu-  passages  winch  relate  to  the  ^K!iio<l  after 
Ple^mund's  death,  with  tbe  corrcsi>unding  passages  in  the 
Chnat  Church  manuscript,  to  see  at  once  its  superiority. 
This  ia  particularly  strikiag  in  the  poetical  portions.  The 
noble  one  on  the  battle  m  Bninanhurgh  would  have 
remained  for  ever  mutilated,  and  in  parts  unintelligihli^  hut 
for  the  copy  preserved  in  tho  Dunstun  Chronicle. 

Besides  these  two  chronicles,  we  have  a  Worcester,  an 
Abingdon,  another  Canterbury  Chronicle,  and  a  fourth 
which  appears  to  have  been  writaen  alFslerborouglx.  It 
has  been  inferred  (chiefly  for  Taaaona  oonneeted  with  the 
handwriting)  that  these  were  compiled  respeetirely  in  the 
years  1U16.  1048.  10.'i8,  and  1125.  We  have  aho  divers 
transcripts  and  collations  made  by  I^imbardc,  Junius, 
Josselyn,  and  other  antujuancs  of  the  sixteenth  and  .seven- 
teenth centuries,  some  of  which  were  evidently  taken  from 
manuscript  authorities  no  longer  extant.  Josselyn  appears 
to  have  had  in  hia  poaseasioa  a  second  Peterborough  Chro- 
nicle ;  and  LarabardeS  transeriptin  IVinity  CoHege,  Dublin, 
\%  thoui;ht  to  have  been  made  from  an  antient  manuscript 
which  perished  in  the  fatal  fire  that  destroyed  so  many  of 
our  Cotton ian  treasures. 

The  Plegmund,  the  Dunstan,  iha  Abingdon,  and  the 
antient  chronicle  tran.scribcd  by  Lambarde,  all  began  with 
CsBsar's  invasion.  The  Worcester.  Peterborough,  and 
latest  Canterbury  manuscripts  begin  with  a  description  of 
Britain,  rxtracteil  chiefly  from  IJede  and  Omsms.  Then 
follow  (with  variations  in  the  difTcrcnt  inaniiki  npts)  the 
accessions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  the  di  .iilis  of  the 
apostles  and  of  various  popes  to  the  year  464.  At  this  year  is 
inserted  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  Hengist  and  Heisa, 
which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  to  ita  proper  source ;  but 
tho  four  entriea  which  follow,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
classing  among  tho  'writings  of  the  antients'  mentioned  by 
Bcde.  and  tho  'histories  of  the  English'  alluded  to  by 
Nennius :  — 

'An.  455.   Now  Hengest  and  Horaa  fought  with  Wyrt 
geom  tbe  king,  in  tbe  plaee  which  is  called  ifigeles-ford, 
and  bis  brother  Horsa  there  they  slew ;  and  after  that 
Hengest  took  to  the  kingdom  ond  Mic  his  son. 

'An.  457.  Now  Ilen^est  and  Msz  his  son  fonj^lit  with 
the  Brits  in  the  place  that  is  called  Creecan-fonl,  and  there 
slew  they  four  thousand  men,  and  tl<e  Hiit^  then  forsook 
Cent-land  and  with  much  fear  fled  to  Lundcn-bury. 

'  An.  4SS.  Now  Hengest  and  Kic  foueht  with  the 
Weals  nigh  Wippeds-fleet,  and  there  twelve  Wealish  alder- 
men tliey  slew,  and  of  their  own  men  a  thane  was  there 
slain,  whoso  name  was  Wipped. 

'  An.  473.  Now  Hengest  andiEsc  fought  with  the  Weals 
and  took  untold  hooty,  and  the  Weals  fled  the  Englen*  as 
it  ware  Are.' 

If  the  resdcr  be  startled  at  finding  tbe  name  of  Engle  in 

what  must  have  been  a  Yutish  Chroniide,  he  imist  recol- 
lect that  Ida,  when  luyinj;  down  laws  for  his  West  Sexo, 
recognises  only  two  rates,  the  Welsh  uinl  llie  Kiij;lish. 
None  of  the  invading  tribes,  or  '  kins,'  us  tliey  were  termed, 
seem  to  have  refuseid  the  name  of  Kngli»hinen»  and  in 
some  of  the  chroaieles  the  very  Yules  of  whom  we  an  now 
speaking  are  temed  the  Bng1e>kln.  We  see  no  reason 

why  two  of  these  entries  may  not  even  helon;;  to  the  period 
when  the  fearful  struggle  they  cotninemorato  was  yet  in 
progress. 

The  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies seen  to  have  assumed  that  the  Aii|^(h8axon  monas- 
leriea  ke^t  a  regular  record  of  oontemooraiy  eveata  { aad  these 
are  certainly  grounds  for  believing  that  registen  of  aoertain 

kind  were  really  kept  by  them.  Bcde*s  '  History' (iv.  14) 
has  been  referred  to  in  proof  of  this.   He  tells  us,  that  in 
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tho  yeat  661  a  boy.  who  was  an  inmate  oi  Sels«y  Abbey,  wu 
wised  with  the  plague^  vbtob  waa  then  desolating  the 
eountry.   As  the  poor  tad  «•»  lying  on  hi*  bed,  he  waa 

accosted  by  two  angel-visitanta,  who  bade  him  tell  the 
frightened  monks  tliut  the  plague  would  spread  no  farther, 
lhat  U  had  been  stayed  by  the  prayers  of  Oswald,  of  whose 
death  that  very  day  waB  the  anniversary.  '  Let  them,'  said 
Saint  Peter,  for  no  less  a  person  is  the  speaker, '  search  in 
their  books  (in  aula  codicibua)  in  which  are  recorded  the 
deaths  of  deeeaaed  persona  (defunctorum  depositto).  and 
they  will  find  tliat  on  this  day  he  was  taken.'  &c.  The  abbot, 
we  are  told,  believed  the  boy's  words,  and  straightway  went 
and  sc-archfdm  his  chronicle  (in  Anuali  suo),  and  found  thai 
on  that  very  day  Kmg  Oswald  had  been  slam,'  &c.  Here 
reference  seems  to  he  made  to  some  public  register  of  tho 
ttnvent;  a4id  this  ngister*  or  tb«  earlier  MS.  it  «m  copied 
from,  leems  to  have  Ibrnisbed  materials  Ibr  tho  Feter* 
borough  Chronicle. 

'An.  <<4  J.  Now  was  Oswald,  king  of  the  Nortbhymbre, 
slain.'ii^c..  ■  iipoatbiBMMer-fl«ld,cintMdqr«ltadtheii0Qe8 
of  August,'  &.C 

Tho  mcDtion  of  the  da^  on  which  an  event  occurred,  is 
laiv  in  oar  chronicles ;  it  is  tberefitte  probable  that  ve  have 
hsie  the  very  passage  wbieh  the  worthy  monk  was  sent  in 
search  of. 

That  there  were  also  public  (or  perliaps  we  miglu  say 
national)  ret^islers,  in  which  wl'Tc  recorded  the  accessions, 
&c.  of  the  kings,  we  also  gulhcr  from  the  same  venerable 
histunan.  We  are  told  {Hiit.,  iii.  4),  such  was  the  horror 
exeiied  by  the  oruelties  of  ibe  Welabmaa  Cead walla,  aad 
the  npostecy  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  that  *it  was 
resolved  upon  by  all  who  had  tn  rerki  n  ;h/  i  i:to1n^-y  vS 
the  kiUiis(regum  tenipora  cotniiuUiiuLus>  ihui  tiie  memory 
of  the  faithless  kings  should  be  blotted  out.  and  the  year 
assigned  lo  the  reign  of  the  king  next  following,'  &c. ;  and 
ho  elsevben  adds,  with  studied  phraseology,  '  unanimo 
omnium  eoasensu  firm  at  um  est,'  Hut^  iii.  9.  la  tbeCbio- 
nioles  ve  have  die  entry — 

'An.  634.—  And  Oswald  also  took  to  the  kingdom  of 

the  Nortbhymbre,  and  he  rei<;ned  ix.  winters.  They 
assigned  hmi  tlie  ninth,  on  account  of  the  healheniim 
which  they  praciised  who  reigned  the  one  year  between 
him  and  Eadwine.' 

Here  we  find,  within  a  cenltiry  after  Ida  landed  at  Barn- 
borough,  a  register  kept  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and 
general  interest  excited  a^  to  the  entries  made  in  it.  From 
details  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  v^hich  could  only  have  been 
supplied  by  written  documents,  it  is  clear  that  these  histoi  ical 
notices  reached  to  the  times  of  paganism.  They  must  have 
been  orisinally  written  in  English,  and  with  Runes,  those 
antient  enaiaeten  which  were  only  partially  given  an  when 
Christianity  introduced  the  litemlnre  of  Home,  and  which 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  our  MSS.  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  A  too  literal  translation  of  these 
venerable  documentn,  no  doubt,  introduced  tho  many 
AngUcitnu  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Bede,  and  even  of 
the  Wslshtnen  Nennius  and  Asser.  On  thb  ground  only 
can  we  aMonnt  for  the  intrusion  into  the  nogcs  of  scholars 
like  the  Brst  and  last  of  these  writers,  or  such  phrases  as 
'victoriam  surapsere'  C*>ige  namon,  An.-Sax.),  'loco  funeris 
dominati  sunt'  (uhton  wojlstowe  geweald,  .\n.-Sax.),  &c. 

With  these  matenaU  at  hand,  we  may  readdy  understand 
the  course  followed  in  the  compilation  of  our  early  chro- 
nicles. Who  were  the  parties  that  continued  and  interpo- 
lated these  chronicles,  is  a  question  very  diffiouU  to  answer 
satislbetorily.  Archbishop  Blfrie,  Saint  Wntflitan,  Hugh 
White  the  monk  of  Peterborough,  and  others  have  been 
named,  with  more  or  less  of  confidence,  by  different  critic». 
P\ir  our  own  parts,  we  could  never  resist  a  feelinj;,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  the  character  of  William  was 
the  work  of  the  venerable  Wulfstan.  It  becins  tbos:-^ 
*  An.  1087^        If  any  wish  to  know  woat  msnoer  of 


man  he  was,  or  vrhat  state  he  held,  or  of  how  many  lands 

he  was  lord,  then  will  we  of  him  w  rite,  as  "we  him  knew, 
we  thnt  iiuve  waited  on  him  (the  hiui  onlocodon),  and  other- 
whiles  in  hi.s  court  liavc  wonned,'  &.c. 

There  were  few  English  churchmen  at  the  close  of 
William's  reign  who  could  put  forth  this  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  their  reader,  and  still  fewer  that  could  have  drawn 
William's  (diaracterwitb  the  freedom  and  at  the  same  time 
ivitli  til  {'hristian  feeling  that  distin -hes  the  whole  ofthis 
noble  cuiupositiuiL  W  ulfstan  wasat  that  time  the  only  English 
hishaf  i  MiitriMB,nltsr  dMCtibiiig  Ibicrority.and 


of  the  king,  he  adds  the  prayer, '  may  the  Almighty  God  abow 
to  bis  soul  mercy*  andgmni  him  of  his  sins  fwgivmieea  I '  who 
does  not  Ibal  that  the  nHwal  qualities  of  the  witter  wmsm  aa 
eminent  as  the  oppofftiuiitifla  wn^/uftA  9t  the  laleatt  thas 

improved  them  ? 

Among  Anglo-Saxon  prose  writers,  we  must  not  foiL'«  i 
the  name  of  Alfred.  His  chief  works  are  translations  from 
the  Latin,  and  of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  bit  var- 
sions  of  Bede^  Orosius,*  and  Boeibius.t  Certain  vwwi  of 
the  last-named  author  he  has  also  paraphrased  in  vene-t 
Among  what  may  be  termed  his  original  works,  are  hi?, 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  two  Noi  ihiuen  WultsLan  and 
Ohtheie,  which  were  inserted  in  Hakluyt's  collectioo.  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  comment  and  critioism. 

ArchbidMp  UVuMitail,  better  known  by  the  aaiM 
Lupus,  waa  a  vofaininous  writer  of  homilies.  Ha  wee 
transtated  from  Worcester  to  York  in  IMS.  and  tnual  be 
carefully  distin^tiisht  d  from  the  Samt  Wulfs!an  already 
mentioned.  A  nuiL  more  celebrated  divine  was  Elfric,  the 
great  cl  i  ■  i><  :i  ^^  ho  led  the  English  church  in  ii^  resist- 
ance lo  the  Homish  innovations  of  the  cievenih  century. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  his  authority  was  appealed 
tob  and  with  powerfbl  efl'eot,  by  ^  Ixiend*  of  tbe  Reiorma- 
tion.  One  of  Archbishop  Pkirker's  works  is  entitled  '  A 
Testimony  of  Antiquity,  shuwing  the  antient  Faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  &C.,  being  a  Sermon  iran^latc-d  out  of 
Latin  into  English  byiElfric,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's.'  &ic.  It 
required  all  the  exertions  of  the  new  tbeolc^ical  school 
founded  by  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  to  ke^  undor  Ilia  piinr 
ciples  s6  deeply  sown  bir  Blfrie 

We  will  dose  this  notice  of  Saxon  liteiatura  by  idieervinp 
that  the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the  modern  liter: 
turo  of  the  country  has  been  much  underrated.  Wub- 
out  maintaining,  as  some  authors  have  done,  that  Milton 
diligently  studi^  Qedmon.  yet  we  do  not  fear  to  aasert  that 
some  fsvourite  images,  and  even  certain  terms  of  exptea' 
sion»  may  be  tnoed  through  our  literatatih  centunr  after 
century,  from  tbe  pages  of  the  Saxon  teop  to  tnose  of 

Spenser  and  of  Shakspere.  The  mi  til..  . i  i  rit  -i  rti  wh  ch 
some  of  these  have  called  forth  mii^hi  uiTurU  luaUer  far 
instructive  comment;  and  serve  in  some  measure  i<j  tci.ch 
us  the  value  of  a  literature  which  lias  been  so  much  ne- 
glected. 

SAXONS  is  the  name  of  a  bianeh  of  the  Geiman 
nation.  Their  name  is  derived  by  some  from  that  of  the 

Saces  on  the  Indus,  by  others  from  tacht,  an  ax.  and  by 
others  it  ie  traced  to  the  word  ntusen,  that  ii>,  'settled^' 
in  contradistinction  from  those  Gerimm  tribes  who  led  a 
sort  of  nomadic  life.  The  earliest  writers  who  mmliea 
the  Saxons  describe  them  as  noigbbours  of  the  Danesb 
south  of  tbe  CimbrianChersonesus.  {Geoignwk.  /?iiiniimii. 
iv.  17.y  Ptolemaeus  also  speaks  of  islands  of  the  Saxms. 
which  were  probably  the  modern  islands  of  Eide^^tLdt, 
Nordslrand,  Wickine  Harde,  and  Hiikinu;  llarde.  Oro- 
sius (vii.  31)  says  that  they  iiiliabilcd  a  marvliy  couiitry 
which  was  olmust  iniicoesiible  to  strangers.  Towards  th« 
south-west  tim'  seem  at  first  not  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  Elbe.  TMitus,  though  be  epsAks  of  the  AncU'  sod 
Varini,  who  must  have  been  close  neigbboun  to  theSaxoos 
does  not  mention  them. 

The  similarity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Persia&s 
and  anlienl  Indians  nfl'urds  reason  for  believing  lhat  th« 
Saxoii:i  were  of  Eastern  origin ;  but  how  and  when  they  rame 
to  occupy  the  north-western  extremity  of  Go-many,  ait 
questions  which  history  cannot  answer.  Thus  much  only  » 
certain,  that  at  first  they  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  oounlr; 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Cimbrian  CbcrBunt  sus ;  but 
wl.cn,  during  the  migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  changed  their  countries  and  initiated  to- 
wards the  south,  the  iSaxons  likewise  began  to  extend  u 
the  satne  dkaetion,  and  at  last  we  find  them  occupying  ibt 
country  between  tbe  Slb«,  the  Rhine^  the  lapp«»  aitd  the 
German  Oeesn.  This  cKtonsive  tnet  of  laail  w  called  by 
Anglo  Saxon  writers  Old  Saxooy,  todlstingiiieh  it  fhm  Kc* 

Saxony,  or  England. 

In  the  third  century  the  Saxons  often  landed  on  tbs 
coasts  of  England  and  France,  and  ravaged  tbe  ntaritilBS 
districts ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (449)  s 
large  body  of  Saxons  and  Angles*  led  by  Hengist  and  Horn, 
sailed  over  to  England,  and  establisbed  penoaoeut  settle- 

*  Tnt  aad  Trann).  hv  Banlogtoo  ( 177^ 
«  Tail  awl  llMMl.  bf  C«4ai»ns»> 
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nenti  in  this  viand.  The  Angle*  however  seem  to  have 
prerailed  ia  numben  or  influenee,  for  it  was  they  that  gave 
the  name  to  their  new  eountrjr,  AogeMand.  Anglia  (Eng- 
land), though  it  was  sometimes  callivrSaxoiiia  Traiismarina. 
The  immti  Anglo-Saxuitk,  which  campristm  holh  Aughi  aiul 
Saxons,  was  inveuterl  by  later  historians  fur  the  sake  of 
coavenienoe.  The  histonr  of  the  Saxons  who  MtUetl  in 
Bogland.  and  here,  togeun:  with  the  Angles.  Immido  tbo 
origin  nf  a  new  population,  henceforth  form$  piVt  of  the 
history  of  England.   [Angles;  England.] 

ThoAO  Saxons  who  remained  m  Germany  t  onquered, 
about  630,  conjointly  with  the  Franks,  tho  northern  part  of 
Thuringia  as  far  as  the  little  river  Unstrut,  but  soon  after 
gave  np  the  eastern  part  of  their  eonquest  to  a  Slavonic 
tribe.  The  toutbommwl  of  tho  Saxons,  about  becauM 
tributary  to  the  Franks,  to  whom  they  paid  an  annual 
tribute  of  500  cows.  In  proportion  as  the  Saxons  advanced 
towards  the  inlerior  of  Germany,  and  beeainu  butler 
arquainte<l  with  the  advantages  of  OKnculture  and  the 
brt-edni^  uf  cattle,  they  gradually  abandoned  their  former 
piratical  modo  of  livi'ni;,  but  remained  nevertheless  a 
spirited  and  watlike  people. 

Towards  the  close  ul  ilie  seventh  rentury  we  find  the 
Saxons  divided  into  throe  great  tnbta,  vii.  theOstfali  on  the 
wo&turn  tide  of  tiio  Klbc,  the  Westfali  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Kbme,  Lippe,  and  Ems,  and  ihe  Kngeri  in  the 
centre,  between  ilie  u\o  former  tribes,  that  is,  uii  both  banks 
of  the  Weser.  Their  boatile  feeling  towaida  the  Franks  was 
kindled  into  a  war  under  Charles  Mariei,  who  eonouered 
some  Saxon  districts  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Lippe, 
aii'l  made  their  inhabitai<u  lubutary.  This  however  was 
iiuly  a  prelude  to  the  great  and  bloo<ly  war^  Ii,  ',Mih 
Mivcral  luierruptiuns.  were  carried  on  by  Charlemagne  frum 
772  till  dU3.  During  these  wan  many  thousand  Saxons 
fell  in  battle,  and  thouaanda  were  put  to  death  because 
they  refused  to  adopt  Christtanitjr.  Bat  thev  beld  out 
to  t'lr  !;ijt,  even  n''irr  tlseir  chief  Wiltekina  had  sub- 
iiiUn-d  and  become  a  Ciinslian,  Tiie  treaty  of  Sell  on 
the  8aale  (H03)  at  last  terminated  the  war:  the  Saxons 
agreed  to  become  CliriTitiaus,  and  were  put  on  a  footing  of 
equdity  with  the  Franks.  Henceforth  their  history  forms 
n  pan  of  thatof  the  Gaxlovingian  empire.  Todiffueea  know- 
ledge of  Cbriitianity  among  them,  and  to  eMabltah  the  new 
religion  more  firmly,  CharTemagne  founded  srven  bishop- 
rics, and  from  the  places  he  appointed  as  the  seats  for  iliese 
lluW  ccclcsiastii-.il  dignities,  we  may  see  the  extent  of  coun- 
try which  they  theii  occupied.  The  seats  of  the  bishops 
were  Osnabruck,  Verden*  Brameiit  Pliderbem*  llindeo, 
Hildesheim.  and  Miinslcr. 

SAXONY.  Taken  in  its  inoet  extensive  lenMy  the  name 
of  Saxuny  Fn  merty  designated  a  very  large  tract  in  Northern 
Gcrmauv,  eMcndint,-  from  the  Weser  on  the  west,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland  on  the  east.  No  term  in  geoj;ra]iliy  lias  been 
used  with  greater  latitudeof  signiQcation,  and  no  states  have 
been  subject  to  mnre  frequent  territorial  changes  than  thobo 
comprehended  under  this  general  name.  It  vaa  not  till  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  1495,  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I., 
that  Germany  was  divided  into  ten  circles,  when  the  exten- 
sivo  tract  of  country  hitherto  railed  Saxony  was  divided 
into  three  circles,  lliose  of  Westpiialia,  l»\ver  Saxony,  and 
Upper  Saxony.  The  last  of  those,  which  mii^ht  more  pro- 
perly have  been  called  East  Saxony,  comprised  the  electo- 
ntiM  of  Braodenbtirg  and  Saxony,  the  duchy  of  Pomerania, 
and  several  small  prineipaNtiei. 

TuK  KiNGwiM  OK  SAXo.vYwas  farmed  of  the  electorate 
of  liie  name  Kaiuu.  The  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which  the  elec- 
toral dignity  and  the  ollice  of  heredilar)  marshal  .if  t!>e 
empire  were  attaebed,  was  however  no  ))art  of  the  atitient 
Gorman  duehy  of  that  name  (which  wad  compooed  of  Lauen- 
burg  and  a  tract  en  tbe  other  aide  of  the  Elbe),  but  a 
ilVeai  or  Vandal  province  whieli  Albert  tbe  Bear,  margrave 
of  S  ilzwcdel,  i>f  the  house  of  Ancania,  had  conqutreih  mid 
ItiR  to  hi!>  !iun  Hernhaid.  This  Bernhard  nsoeived  from  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (after  Henry  the  Liuii  had 
been  declared  under  the  ban  of  (ho  empire)  tho  dignity  of 
dukeuf  Saxony,  to  which  wero  altuehed  a  part  of  Sngem 
and  W^tphalia.  extending  fron  the  Weaer.  wbicb  lefOMtad 
It  from  Eufttphalia,  westwards  tu  tbe  Rhino.  But  Beimbard 
nut  being  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  rights  attached 
to  his  dignity,  and  to  lake  po^^ioa  uf  the  duchy  n»signcd 
to  liim  in  Westphalia,  most  of  the  Saxon  allodial  proprietors 
ante  immediate  eatatea  of  the  empire^  1^  which  the  duchy 
i  diwdvedt  and  ita  nan*  tnnitarad  to  tbn  noontry  ink«> 
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ducal  dignity  was  attached.  The  house  of  Ascania  becoming 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Albert  III.,  In  I42i',  the  emperor 
Sigismund  iuvcated  Frederick  the  Warlike,  mar^'raM-  of 
Meissen,  with  the  electoral  title  and  the  duchy  of  Saxony. 
Tlie  splendour  of  his  new  dignity,  united  with  his  emintHi 
pe  rsooal  qualities^  rendered  Fredenek  one  of  the  noit  poiiw 
ful  prineee  in  Qernany.  He  was  suceeeded  in  tbe  eleetaral 
dominions  by  his  son  Frederick  the  Mild,  who  reigned  from 
1428  to  I  IG-J.  On  his  death,  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  two  sans,  .Vlbert  and  Ernest,  who  were  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Albert  mean  il  Ernestine  hues,  the  former  of  wliioh 
still  reigns  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  aiul  tho  latter  is  di< 
vided  into  the  four  branches  of  Saxe-AUenbuig.  Coburg- 
Gotba,  Meiningen,  and  Weimar.  Tbe  eleetoral  dignity 
was  inherited  by  Ernest,  who  wa55  surcccdei!  bv  Ii  n  -^rjn 
Frederick  the  Wise,  wiio  founded,  in  1502,  the  unuersiiy  of 
Wittenberg,  where  Luther  and  Melanciilhon  commenced  tho 
Reformation  ;  oxid  thoU|^h  Frederick  did  not  openly  espouse 
the  cause  of  Luther,  yel  It  was  probably  owing  to  his  personal 
induenee  with  tbo  eoipecofe  Maximilian  and  Cbar^V.. 
and  to  hit  lAile  and  prooent  conduct,  that  tbe  great  reformer 
did  not  experience  the  fate  of  John  Huss.  Frederick  was 
succeeded,  in  I'j  'j,  by  his  brother  John  the  Constant,  who 
died  in  lo32.  At  Frederick's  dcalii,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  hod  taken  such  deep  root,  that  neither  the 
anathenas  of  the  Vatican,  tbe  ban  of  the  empire^  nor  tho 
disastrous  wan  wbiob  veit  not  ended  till  tM  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1(148,  conM  extirpate  tbem.  Aeeordingly. 
thoujjh  John  Frederick  the  Mngraninvius,  being  defeated 
and  taken  jirisoner  by  the  aiujy  ol  Lliarles  V.  in  the  batllo 

Miihlburg.  in  1547,  was  deprived  of  his  electoral  dij^nity, 
winch,  with  the  greater  port  6f  his  dominions,  Wbi  given 
to  his  cousin  Maurice,  margrave  of  Ifaiaaen.  yet  Mourioe 
powerfully  supported  tbe  Fkoteatant  eanee,  and.  sAer  naboit 
campaign,  obliged  Cbarlea  V.,  in  ISftS,  to  sign  tbe  Owmf 
lien  if  P  is  fLit,  which  has  been  since  oousideied the bul 
wark  ol  lUu  religious  freedom  of  Germany. 

In  1G97  t^ie  elector  Augustus  I.  was  induced,  by  the  temp- 
tatiuu  uf  obtaining  the  crown  of  Poland  on  the  death  of  Sobt- 
eski.  to  embrace  the  Hontan  Oatbolic  religion.  Charles  XII., 
king  of  Sweden*  not  only  eoitquered  Poland,  but  invaded  Sax* 
ony,  whiehtnffered  very  severely  til)  1708,  when  it  waarelieved 
by  the  march  of  Charles  into  Russia,  und  h^^  h  f  at  there  ; 
after  which  Augustus  resumed  the  crown  of  Poiand,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death  in  17.33.  Saxony  remained  neutral 
in  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  which  commenced 
in  1740;  but  was  unfortunately  tempted,  by  the  promises  of 
Aitttrio*  to  take  part  in  tbe  Seven  Yean^  War,  in  vbioh. 
instead  of  obtaining  an  aeeeadon  of  territory,  the  Saxon 
court  saw  its  dominioiis  ravaged  and  its  subjects  ruined  in 
thoconteit  with  Prussia.  Tiie  peace  of  1  7b3  left  llie  country 
burdened  witli  an  enormous  debt,  which  made  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  sensible  of  tbe  necessity  of  a  total 
change  in  the  political  system,  of  reducing  the  military 
cstablisbment,  and  endeavouring  to  Iciecn  tbo  bunlan  w 
the  publie  debt.  In  the  war  wim  Fmnee  in  1793.  Saxony 
furnished  only  a  small  contingent,  and  took  no  decided 
part;  but  in  IbUo  tho  elector  sent  all  his  troops  to  support 
the  king  of  Prussia.  The  ruin  of  the  Prussian  power  by  the 
battle  of  Jena  enabled  Napoleon  to  gam  the  Saxons  to  hie 
cause  by  the  grant  of  many  considerable  advantages.  Prua» 
•iaa  Poland  was  added  to  the  dominioiM  of  Saxony,  under 
the  title  of  the  grand-doeby  of  Warsaw,  end  the  title  of  elee- 
tor  was  cbani;ed  to  that  of  king.  Further  cessu  t,  ft  jin 
Austria,  in  1  bU'J,  nearly  doubled  the  territory  of  Saxony  ; 
but  tlie  adherence  of  the  king  to  tho  cause  of  liunaparte 
proved  fatal  to  him  in  I » 13,  when  the  Russians  occupied 
Poland,  and.  with  the  Prussians,  made  Saxony  tbe  theatre 
of  the  great  atruggle  with  the  Freneh  enparar.  In  that 
year  tbe  battles  of  Xutsen  and  Bftatcen  were  fought,  aud 
were  suwccdcd  by  the  attacks  on  Dresden,  the  great  bnti't  s 
of  Leipzig, and  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Rhine.  .1  Uo 
[U'ople  of  Saxony  had  hoped  liiat  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Germany,  OS  proved  by  the  desertion  of  their  troope 
from  tbe  French  army  in  the  battle  of  the  18th  of  October* 
would  aeenre  the  integrity  of  their  tenritory.  The  ftto  of 
Saxony  was  to  be  decided  in  the  eongrese  of  Vienna,  and  U 
was  at  first  proposed  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  be 
united  with  Pnissia,  f  ir  which  a  territory  m  Westphulia, 
with  3iiD,UU0  inhabiiants,  was  otfered  to  the  king  as  an  in- 
demnity, which  was  refused.  At  length  it  was  decided 
that  the  kingdom  ihould  he  divided,  and  on  Oo  Ittli  «t 
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llay  1615«  tbs  king  tigned  a  treaty  of  pcaco  wilb  Prust^ia, 
bv  which  he  gave  up  mon  Uuui  half  his  dominioiu  io  poiut 
of  extent,  anff  nearly  the  half  of  the  population,  or  a  terri- 
tory of         s  [  uiiii  miles,  with  S45,2i8  iiihabitaiili. 

Inhabitant*. —  I  ho  populalion,  aaoulins  to  the  census  of 
1837.  was  1.652.114.  of  whom  l,6ir,t>92  were  Germans. 
33^3  of  6)ftV0Di»Q  descent,  836  Jews,  and  72  Greeks. 
Th«  Slavonians  vera  tfaa  original  inhabitants,  and  their 
BubjGction  was  efTcr^ted  in  the  tenth  eentunbv  lung  Henry  I. 
They  aiu  uow  known  under  the  name  of  Wends,  and  live 
apart  from  tho  Germans:  they  do  not  iiUerraairy  wiih 
them,  though  they  inhabit  th«  same  iomtu  or  viWaues.  Thus 
they  hin«  pmeired  their  language  and  several  peculiar 
ouitoiM.  Tlmr  ai«  only  found  in  tfant  part  of  Saxony 
whioh  ia  «ait  ortho  Wtm,  capedally  in  l^utMn  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town. 

Surface  atid  S«</.— The  river  Eibe,  traversing  the  kinp;- 
doin  from  south-east  to  north-west,  l.v.  1>-,  ii  in',  i  i  a  i  un- 
equal portion*,  between  whicb  a  considerablo  dittcrunco 
Mtiatom  wealth  and  productive  powers. 

ThncMiarn  and  amaUar  portion,  whieh  comprahonds  the 
mnlli'irwtom  part  of  thoooantry,  fbrmerly  oalled  Luiatia, 
is  less  favoured  by  nature.  The  most  o1l'\  ated  part  of  the 
country  li«s  cuntiguous  to  thn  boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Lu  It  does 

not  however  present  a  chain  of  mountains,  but  au  elevated 
Jilt,  wliieh  towards  the  south  descends  into  Bohemia  with 
a  nihtr  rapid  elope,  but  tovarde  the  north  forma  exteneive 

eiim,  wfaieli  are  neariy  letel*  lowering  with  nn  almost 
percppt  l  '.L  slope.  On  these  plains  n»o  iicveral  masses 
of  rocki.  iu  ihe  form  of  small  table-lands,  and  in  sorae  jilacea 
there  aro  numerous  small  conical  hills.  Tho  base  of  the 
locka  is  granite  or  gneiss,  but  the  more  elevated  parts  ron- 
del ef  bnaalt»  The  roost  elevated  summits,  pmceedint;  from 
eaat  to  viel^  ue  Mount  Oybin  and  the  Uqohwald  near 
ZitUtt,whiBhziiereipeetiTelyto  1890  and  t5S0  feet;  Mbuut 
Lauscbe,  which  attains  2637  feet ;  ilie  Sclilosjiberg  near 
Stolpen,  which  is  1146  feet  hii^h  ;  tho  (Jrcat  Wintcrlierg  on 
tho  right  bank  of  the  river  Elbe,  which  is  isjf,  fyot :  tho 
Lilienstein,  on  the  right  bank  uf  the  Elbe  opposite  Konig- 
•tein.  which  is  13.18  feet  high;  Mount  Catu  near  Pirna, 
vhaeh  attaini  1176  ftet,  and  the  PorNhbetg  mar  Pfllnits. 
whieh  hee  an  elevation  of  1189  fSset  above  the  na-lerel. 
The  western  dcrlivitv  of  this  rcuion  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous depressions,  ravines,  and  valloys.  and,  on  account  of 
lis  ]ucturesque  beauties,  is  froquenily  rcsoricd  to  by  travel- 
iers.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switierland, 
•Od  «cteiide  along  the  Elbe  from  Pima  to  the  Winterberg, 
and  Awn  g  to  a  nilee  fcoip  the  river.  The  northern  boun- 
dary*line  of  thie  region  may  be  indicated  with  tolerable 
exaotneas  by  a  lino  drawn  from  Dresden  eastward  to 
Bautzen.  It  is  in  jycncral  a  po<jr  country,  partly  covered 
with  forosts  of  rathor  indiffen  nt  growth,  and  partly  with 
heath,  hut  there  are  tracts  which  make  good  sheep-walks. 
The  Hhecp  arc  noted  for  the  quality  of  tlMir  wool,  which  is 
well  known  under  the  name  of  moony  wool,  and  fetches 
the  highest  prieeinthenarket.  Agriculture  is  very  limited ; 
m)tntoci  and  oats  sueoeed  best,  and  in  ikjiuc  piuis  flax. 
There  is  however  a  large  tract  of  superior  ferliluy.  which 
occiipieK  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both 
aide!;  of  tho  upper  course  of  the  river  Neisse,  and  constitutes 
a  wide  depression  in  the  elevated  region.  The  surAMe  it 
hilly,  but  in  general  it  produces  all  kinds  of  ^rain,  and 
nearly  as  much  as  ia  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
larqi'  ;4ivl  populous  manufacturing  villaizes  which  siirrounrl 
thtj  town  of  Zittau  on  tho  east,  north,  and  west.  The  plain 
of  Hautzen,  which  lies  alon$;  the  northern  base  of  the 
elevated  region,  is  still  more  fertile,  and  suppliM  corn  fur 
the  oonsuroption  of  the  manufacturing  oistriota.  Tho 
mineral  woalth  of  thie  inion  is  Jkr  fhim  being  considerable. 
Some  eoal  and  iron  are  found,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ziltuu  ;  and  along  tho  river  Blbo  there  arf>  smne 
quarries  of  Rand.Hione,  the  pro<luce  of  which  is  exnorti^l. 

The  country,  which  extends  from  the  baMi  of  this  region 
northwards  to  the  boundary-line  of  Prussia  is  a  plain,  on 
which  then  area  few  isolated  hills,  among  whieh  the  Keu- 
lanheii^  near  the  town  of  Kilnigabriiok.  attains  the  height 
of  138S  feet  ehoee  the  mb.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  sandy 
or  gravolly,  and  mostly  unlit  for  cultivation  :  about  half 
tho  surface  ia  oovered  with  woods,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  coniferous  trees,  from  which  tar  and  pitch  are  made, 
and  exported.  In  the  cultivable  tracto  potatoea,  oata, 
hiMkwhaat,  and  miileV  with  lona  ijn,  atv  ^ rawn.  The 


sheep-walks  are  •itaaatveb  Vttt  of  iaflwior  qwdity.  OtiAk 
goats,  and  piga  are  numerona. 

The  western  or  larger  portion  of  Saxony.  wMdi  ie  aHoaled 
west  of  the  river  Elbe,  is  naturally  divided  into  three  re- 
gions, tho  mouutatoous,  tho  hiUv,  and  tho  plain.  The 
mountain-region  lies  within  the  Erzi<cbir^;e,  cxtenda  ovw 
the  northern  alope  of  that  range,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Bohemia.  Tho  northern  boundary-line  of  Ibia  re- 
gion runs  from  Pirna  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  westward 
to  Tbarant,  and  thence  to  the  south  of  west  through  Yrty- 
berg,  Oedercii,  and  Z^chopauto  Zwickau,  whence  it  dechnv-v 
more  to  the  south,  terminating  at  Scheitz  ia  the  principaiuy 
of  Reuss.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  occupied  with  moun- 
tain-maases,  with  rather  eteopdeelivitiea,  which  are  furrowod 
in  a  direction  from  aooth  to  north  hy  wido  and  open  Talleyt^ 
and  in  other  directions  by  smaller  valleys.  The  higbost 
mountains  occur  oa  or  near  the  boundary  of  Bohemia.  The 
most  elevated  summit  is  the  Fichtolberg.  near  12"  bV  E. 
long.«  which  attains  an  elevation  of  SV66  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Nearly  north  of  it,  near  Annaberg,  atand  the  PChi- 
berg,  i706  feet  higli,and  fltrther  eaat.  near  GeorgenCeld,  iho 
Lugstein.  S934  leet;  and  near  AltenbeiF.  the  Keblenben 
and  the  Geisincberg,  whinh  nre  respectively  2942  aim 
2730  feet  above  the  sea-level.  West  of  the  Fichtelborg  an> 
the  Cluersberg^  near  Ell  I  M  t  ■.'>li  i  h  attains  33-J6  ti«t ; 
and  near  Schoneck,  the  Knmmel-berg  and  tbo  Schaecken 
stein,  respectively  31 63  and  288A  feel  high.  A  large  portiaii 
of  thie  region  cannot  be  eoliitated  m  aceonnt  of  the  ateep 
slopes  of  the  mountaina,  hut  the  eoil  in  eome  parte  ap 
pears  to  bo  feriile,  as  extensive  tracts  are  covered  'nxb. 
bocih- forests,  whilst  others  are  oovered  with  excelled 
pine-trees.  These  forests  supply  fuel  for  the  numeroui 
mines  of  this  district.  [Erzoebiiiok.]  In  the  vallev-s  of 
this  region,  whose  mean  elevation  is  stated  to  be  between 
151IU  and  I  GOO  feet  aliove  tho  sea,  cultivation  is  limited  to 
flax,  potatoes,  and  oats,  other  graint  noteuoceedine  on  ao- 
count  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  As  theM>  valle>s  are 
rathor  thickly  inhnbiti  d,  the  iwpiilation  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  grain  from  the  regions  lying  Ikrther  norlii,  and 
when  the  crops  in  these  parts  f^il,  the  inhabitants  of  tlM 
mountain-region  suffer  from  dearth. 

The  hilly  region,  which  extends  along  the  northern  hate 
of  the  mountains,  reaches  northward  to  a  line  drawn  ftea 
Meissen  on  the  Elbe  westward  to  r)r»hcln.  Kuldiiz  or.  ibe 
Mulda,  and  Borna.  This  region  exhibits  an  ajjieeable  a.\\tt- 
nation  of  hills,  vales,  and  plains  of  modLrnte  extent.  I;* 
fertility  in  general  is  not  great.  tliou;^h  there  are  some  pro- 
ductive tracts,  among  which  the  plauu  near  Chemnitz  sod 
Zwickau  nre  distinguished.  But  the  whole  region  is  cull*- 
vated  with  great  care,  as  its  agricultural  produce  finds  a 
ready  sale  in  the  populous  towns  and  villai,'e>  of  tiio  moua- 
tain-rogion.  Its  mean  elevation  above  the  M;a-k!vel  is  stat«<d 
to  be  Ixttwecn  7S0  and  800  feet,  and  though  the  winters  aie 
severe  in  moat  porta,  they  are  not  severe  enough  to  pttr- 
vent  the  cultivation  of  the  common  kinds  of  gram.  Soar 

Iiarts,  especially  those  along  the  river  Elbe,  which  are  mach 
ower,  are  noted  for  their  orchards,  and  in  the  vinnilT 
of  the  town  of  Meissen  a  considiTHble  ijuantily  of  wine  i» 
made.  It  i*  the  most  noribom  place  in  Europe  where « 
drinkable,  though  inferior,  wino  is  made  to  any  extent.  TIm 
ngion  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  eiads. 
which  are  found  in  extemtve  beds  not  ihr  ftmn  Dieedsa 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwickau.  Sheep^  eatUe,  and  horses 
arc  abund^ttu  in  liicse  parts. 

The  northern  portion  of  Saxony  west  of  the  "HlW  is  . 
plain,  and  constitutes  the  tuoial  Mulhorn  part  of  the  gr«*i 
plain  which  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Ii 
contains  however  more  bills  than  occur  farther  ncctk 
The  hilts  era  isolated,  and  generally  low.  except  the  Ori»> 
berg,  west  of  Oschatz.  which  attains  an  elevAiion  of  in< 
feet  above  the  sca-level.  The  general  level  of  the  country 
near  the  hilly  region  is  about  600  feet,  and  where  it  bord?.*^ 
on  Prussia  it  varies  between  280  and  ^60  feet.  It  is  ikc 
most  fertile  portion  of  Saxony,  and  though  it  contains  m- 
veral  tracts  oovered  with  heath,  some  extensive  dietrieta  si» 
distinguished  by  fertility.  The  most  frnitfhl  part  Is  tbt 
plain  of  Loromatsch.not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  s.-.ii 
contiguous  to  it  is  thnt  ofMcis-en,  which  is  imt  mucb  in- 
ferior. The  plain  of  L  -i  i;.:,  m  the  Freybcrgcr  Mulda.  t^f 
country  surrounding  the  town  of  Leipzig,  and  ihe  valley  c<f 
the  fitster.  south  of  Leipzig,  near  the  town  of  P^au,  srr 
likewiie  among  the  most  fertile  tnwts  of  Northern  Get 
nasty.  Agrhsuittne  i»  dteprineipd  ooenpatiett  of  tho  » 
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habiUnti.butitii  unite  l  to  ^]^e  rearing  of  caltk  :ir,il  1  uric*. 
8b«ep  abound  in  tht  \&u  fertile  traeu.  Th«  fvretit,  wbtcb 
«om  ft  eonsideniblo  portion  of  the  othir  parli  of  Baiony, 
at*  h«r«  of  oompMsttfatir  •loali  ntent. 

CUmate.'—'tht  dimato  must  vary  greatly  in  «  amintry 
irbose  lowest  point,  th«  town  of  Stroma  on  tlie  Elbe,  is  only 
286  feet  above  the  fiea-level,  while  the  highest,  the  KicIulI- 
berg.  attains  nearly  'luOO  feot.  Acconlinj;  to  nioteorolojiical 
obaervationa,  which  havu  be«n  regularly  confmu'd  fur 
•etreral  years  at  difTsrenl  places,  it  appears  that  th  u  uipe- 
T«tur«  of  tbo  northern  pUin  doat  not  differ  much  from  liutt 
of  the  hilly  region.  The  mean  enninl  temperetnr*  in  both 
rogicins  appears  to  bo  47"5",  or  four  degrees  lower  than  lli;it 
of  London.  Tlio  winter  Is  rather  severe,  the  mean  tcmpc- 
raturo  being  ^u"  or  a  liUlo  less,  vihilsl  that  of  J>oniion  is 
39".  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  49",  and  that  of 
X«lidoil  M*.  The  temperature  of  the  summer  ie<S*,  or  one 
degree  more  than  tbet  of  Loadon.  Tbe  tem|>erature  of  the 
auttimn  is  between  49*  end  SO*,  or  neerly  six  degree*  higher 
tliun  ut  London.  Those  di^lricti  wliich  li<t  along  llie  banks 
of  ibe  Elbe  are  llio  lowest  pails  of  llu)  region,  and  aecord- 
ingly  the  temperature  of  Dresden  and  Meissen  is  from  two 
to  three  degrees  higher  than  those  given  in  the  above  state- 
went  The  climate  of  the  towns  near  tberoountain-region, 
»s  that  of  Freyberg  and  Cbemnits,  does  not  msteriellT  OilTer 
from  that  of  the  countries  fltrther  north,  bnt  in  the  velleys  of 
llie  mountain-region  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower. 
At  AUunburg.  which  is  2475  feet  above  tho  soa-level,  the 
mean  annual  temperature  does  not  exceed  Jo*,  that  of  the 
winter  is  26%  of  the  spring  41",  of  the  summer  54%  or  equal 
to  tlM  S|iritie  of  Ixindon.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
antumn  u  eboat  4|*.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  annu- 
ally fklls  it  stated  to  be  24  inches,  but  aa  the  obsenra- 
tions  from  which  thU  result  has  been  drawn  liuve  been 
made  chtelly  in  the  mountain  region,  it  is  suppoM-d  that 
it  is  somewtuit  too  high  when  applied  lo  the  whole  country, 
aod  that  in  the  hilly  region  and  the  plain  it  probably 
fklU  ehort  of  to  inehee.  The  prevailing  wmda  are  from 
tho  wast  and  south-west ;  those  from  nortb-wost  and  from 
south  and  south-east  arc  also  common ;  northern,  north- 
eastern, and  eastern  winds  are  rare. 

Hipcrt. — Tbo  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  large  river  boats  through  the  whole  of  its  course, 
a«  &r  as  it  lies  within  the  boundaries  of  Saxony.  It  ii 
wned.  irithin  Saxony  only,  hj  a  few  snaU  rivers;  hut 
several  rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  the  mountain- 
regions  of  that  country,  and  trarerse  it  from  south  to  north, 
fall  into  the  Elbe  after  it  bus  left  Saxony.  Though  not 
navigated  by  river-barges,  they  are  used  to  tloat  down  timber 
and  firv-wo<Kl.  Tho  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Elbe  are  the 
Black  EUter,  arith  its  tributary  the  Roder,  from  the  east, 
and  from  the  west  tbe  Freyberger  and  the  Zwickauer 
Mulda,  which  unite  within  8azony,  aod  the  White  Bister, 
with  its  tributary  the  Pleissc 

Natural  Pnduetionn.  —  The  voL^elnble  kini^dom  yields 
oorn,  but  not  sufficient  fur  the  huino  consumption,  poiatoes. 
?ape-fce('d,   liojis,  Mux,    hemp,   chicory,  tobacco,  madder. 


wholly  extirpated;  wiU!  lio;i.'s  :ire  less  nun)orou»  than 
Ibrmarly;  foxes,  badgers,  and  hares  are  found  in  great 
abundance;  lynxes  and  wild  cats  are  rare;  birds  of  fMjft 


ad,  «i8>on.  medicinal  beibe,  anise,  coriander,  poppy,  &c. 
Though  the  meadhws  are  net  equal  to  thoee  of  Holsiein, 
they  are  however  most  carefully  cultivated,  and  in  the 
Brzgebirgo  me  mown  three,  four,  even  five  or  six  times  in 
the  ye  ir.  Wiihin  these  few  years  Spaninh  clover  has  been 
r<>ry  much  cultivated.  Culinary  vegetables  are  abundant, 
and  large  quantities  are  exported.  With  the  exception  of 
the  mountainous  district.  Saxony  resembles  a  vast  orchard, 
the  produce  of  which  is  a  neeei^fitiling  sonice  of  wealth  m 
tho  inhabitants.  The  culture  of  tho  vine  was  ikitro<Iuced  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  annunl  produce,  though  not  so 
great  as  formerly,  is  still  1  jO,i»oo  cask-*  of  l(i  guUons.  The 
culture  of  silk  has  not  proved  succeissful,  tho  climate  not 
being  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tbe  mulberry-tree;  yet 
tbe  government  is  endeavouring  to  ancoumge  it  by  the  offer 
of  eonslderable  {tremioms.  Almost  a  ftmrth  part  ef^the  eoon- 
try  \%  rnvered  with  forests,  ronsistin<j  chiefly  of  pine  and  fir. 
Of  other  timber-trees  the  most  eumiuon  are  the  beech  and 
t'uo  birch  :  the  maple,  the  elm,  and  the  aSh  aro  lOM  com- 
mon, and  the  onk  very  rare. 

Animalt.—The  breed  of  cattle  has  been  t«y  audi  im- 
nrovcd  wiihin  the  last  century.  The  horsee  are  good, 
but  there  is  no  distinguished  race,  and  the  best  are  stitt 
imported  from  Mecklenburg,  Moldavia,  and  Bo.isarabia. 
There  are  swiuc  and  goats  m  many  parts  of  the  country, 
aad  doMitie  jwiliijr  ahontids.   Bean  tnd  woItm  are 


with  the  axoeptioa  of  eagles,  which  are  seldoai 
everywhete  met  with.    There  ai«  also  bustards,  starhit 

hoathcocks,  phon-  in't-i,  p.-irtridgcfi,  and  \»'ilJ  f,'eesc,  ducki,  and 
swans.  The  bi  eedtug  of  bees,  formerly  of  great  importance 
bus  now  declined.  But  of  all  the  productions  of  tl  '  atiimul 
kingdom  the  most  important  m  the  breed  of  marmo  sheep, 
introduced  in  176A  by  prince  Xaver,  regent  of  the  kingdooi, 
who  applied  to  the  court  of  Madrid  for  some  8i«nish  ihem 
and  reiralved  as  a  present  340  merinos,  with  six  shepheros 
and  six  dn^s  Subtaquent  importations  \»erc  made  from 
8]iaiii,  so  ui.»l  at  ])re»ent  there  are  above  2,01)0,100  sheep 
ol  the  improved  brin-d,  and  Saxon,  or  Electoral  wi  .I,  >is 
It  IS  called,  is  preferred  in  England  even  to  the  Spatiuh : 
nay,  merinos  have  even  been  sent  from  Saxony  to  Spain, 
because  the  breed  has  suffiwed  much  in  that  countty  fvoni 
the  long  wart. 

Minerali  are  extremely  productive,  though  rot  murh 
BO  as  formerly,  beenuse  the  miness  bomi;  worked  to  a  ^ilmIi  i- 
depth,  require  more  lab<jiir  and  expcng*.  The  ui.ini  i  r 
of  workmen  employed  in  tbe  mines  is  about  9000,  and  the 
annual  value  of  tbe  minemla  I.SOO.OOO  dollars ;— these 
are,  soow  gold,  coppcc  616  cwt,  iron  80,000  ewt*  lead 
!5,ouO  ewt.,  tin  9500  cwt,  cobalt  9000  ewt,  arsenfeOOOO 
cwt.,  vitriol  20.000  cwt.,  likewiso  bisnjulb.  r:^  lif'  zinr.  an- 
timony, quickinlver,  calamine,  rock  crystul,  amtl!i)»i,  cor- 
nelian, garnets,  diamonds,  jaspi-r,  chalcedony,  Labrador 
stone,  good  potters'-earth,  the  finest  porcelain  clay  in  Eu- 
rope, basalt,  serpentine,  granite,  jnarbic,  alahafiler,  flttarsjpir, 
sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  porphyry,  black  amber,  brim- 
stone, alum,  saltpetre,  and  coals.  All  tbe  salt-springs  are 
in  the  part  of  the  kingdom  ocdcd  toFruMia, iiomvriiieh  all 
the  salt  is  imported. 

3/anu/ae/urc«.— Next  to  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
Saxony  has,  in  proportion  to  iu  population,  the  most  esiett* 
sive  manulhetuies.  That  of  linen  bee  declined,  hut  still 
employs  60,000  persons.  The  most  important  branch  is  that 
of  damask  table-linen  at  Gross-Scl^nau  (a  thousand  looms). 
Thread-lace  of  extraordinary  beauty  is  manufactured  in  tbe 
Obererzgebirgc  and  the  Voigtland.  The  annual  value  of 
the  linen  manufttetures  is  3,ouu.000  dollars.  Woollen  manu- 
fbictursa  are  very  extensive,  ond  those  of  cotton  have  rapidly 
inereesed  within  the  last  flfty  years.  There  are  eHk*mann- 
fucture"*  on  a  small  scale;  sixty  paper-manufactories;  nnd 
lannenca,  breweries,  and  distilterfes  in  almost  all  the  towns. 
The  manufactures  conne<  t<d  with  the  mines  are  of  great 
importance,  especially  at  Freiburg,  wluch  is  tbe  central 
point  of  this  kind  of  industry,  as  also  ibr  foundories  of  can- 
non and  balls,  and  for  separating  tbe  more  valuable  metals 
from  the  ore.  Cbbalt  is  made  into  smelts,  and  some  plaees 
are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  verdigris.  The  manulhe* 
tnre  of  straw  bonnets,  mats,  &c.  employs  10,000  hands. 

C'lnirnorre. — The  centre  of  the  eoinnierce  of  the  country 
is  Leipzig.  The  inland  trade  amounts  to  1 '.'.000,000  of 
dollars,  of  which  8,0'JO.OOU  pass  through  the  hand*  of  the 
merchantsof  Leipzig,  and  2,000,000  through  those  of  JewUii 
merehants.    The  whole  ibreii^  and  domestfe  trade  of 

I^ipzig  at  three  fairs  amounts  to  1P,000,000  of  dollars.  The 
hook  trade  is  likewise  to  ibu  amount  of  some  million!!.  The 
pruii  tpal  exports  are,  fine  woollen  manuf.u  tures  to  Eng^ 
land,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Ru<Hia,  400,uuu  dollars.  Linen, 
lace,  &c.  to  Italy,  England.  Spitin,  and  France,  3,SOO,000 
doUars ;  thread,  wool,  worsted,  amait^  porcelsin,  straw  menup 
ihctures,  weodenwares,  glass,  ft'ott,  timber,  and  mineral 
products.  The  imports  are  salt,  cotton,  silk.  f!ax,  hemp, 
colonial  produce,  salt  and  dried  fish,  fancy  goods,  &c.  Tbe 
value  op  the  exports  is  said  to  oxccoid  timt  of  tbo  impoTtolgr 
3,000,000  of  dollars. 

i?^/i^on.— -There  is  no  state  religion ;  the  great  maiority 
of  tbe  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  but  the  royal  mmil/ 
having  embraced  the  Roman  Ostbolie  fhith  in  1897,  that 
reli;;ion  was  in  consequence  tolerated,  and  since  the  treaty 
of  Posen.  in  IHll.  the  Lutheran  and  Romish  religions  aro 
placed  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  jirofessors  of  both  ei\joy 
thu  iiame  ri.'hts.  The  number  of  Homan  Catholics  does  not 
however  exceed  30.000. 

Education.— Saxony  holds  a  vary  higb  imnh  with  regard 
to  the  number  and  tbe  exeellenee  of  its  institutions  hr  edu* 
cation,  and  Uie  general  dilTusion  of  knovTledge,  there  being 
very  few  countries  where  tbe  lower  classes  are  so  gcnerallf 
tMvbl  to  taad  and  ircito.  The  nnmbar  of  printlqg>«a«« 
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and  booksellers  greatly  exceeds  111:^;  in  any  other  country 
of  equal  extent.  Tbere  liave  been  emment  Saxon  writcrg  in 
almost  every  branch  of  learning ;  without  entering  into  par* 
tieulara,  bat  l«tb«r  nSmiag  to  tha  aocounts  of  Dreeaeu. 
Leipsig,  and  oUrar  mtiai,  W9  friXl  nMBtion  in  general  the 
number  of  such  institutions  in  the  whole  kingdom: — Uni- 
versity of  Lcipfig,  1 ;  high  schools  at  Gnmma  and  Meis- 
sen, J,  gymnasia,  11;  leminanes  for  school  masters,  4; 
Mining  Academy.  1 ;  institution  for  teaching  the  manage- 
ment of  folMtSt  1 ;  military  schools,  2 ;  deaf  and  dumb 
adkool,  1 1  uiiottUural  achool,  I ;  Sunday-schools  ami 
aehooU  or  indiiftiy,  SI ;  Roman  Cblholie  aehools.  besides 
those  in  Upper  LiiMtia,  1 5  ;  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dresden. 
1  i  beaides  free  schooU  for  the  poor  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
and  numerous  societies  for  the  promotiim  af  Tanoua  bnnehes 
of  art  and  science  in  the  chief  cities. 

Revenue. — ^Tbe  revenue  arising  from  the  public  astates, 
the  ragalta,  ami  taxes  is  about  5.1UO,000  dollars  per  annum, 
and  tne  expenditttna  not  quite  5,000,000.  This  has  been 
much  reduced  of  late  years,  and  the  public  debt,  which  in 
1»'21  amounted  to  '21^  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  only 
1  1,000,000.  The  miliary  establishment  is  1:3,000  men, 
the  greater  part  generally  absent  on  furlough,  except  at  the 
line  of  the  annual  emdna. 

Tha  constitution  is  a  monaraliy  vith  a  rapraaentation 
dirtdad  into  two  QuuBben^  without  the  oonwnt  of  whioh  no 
law  can  b(>  issued,  altered, 'or  authentically  interpreted. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  king,  and  in  urgent  cases, 
where  the  intended  object  might  be  defeated  by  delay,  lie 
nay  issue  ordinances  without  waitnig  fur  the  assent  of  tlie 
Chambers,  for  which  however  the  ministers  are  responsible. 
The  kiqe  oannot  become  the  soveieign  of  anotber  state 
without  the  eonaent  of  the  Cbambera.  The  crown  it  here- 
ditary in  the  male  line  of  the  Alberline  house  of  Saxony. 
If  that  becomes  cxtinet,  the  succession  devolves  on  the 
bouse  of  Weimar,  then  on  that  of  Gotha,  after  which  it 
passes  to  the  collateral  branches,  sml  lastly  to  thu  fssnale 
line.  Saxony  is  a  member  of  Die  German  ConfcKleration,  and  as 
aooh  furaiuio^  u  ooQitngant  of  12>0U0  men  and  aeontribu- 
tion  of  tOOO  llorina.  It  baa  the  tfburth  place  in  the  German 
Diet,  between  Bavaria  and  Hanovar,  and  haa  finir  Totaa  in 
the  full  cuuQcd. 

Divisioru  qf  the  Kin^doiTU — ^Tho  whole  kingdom  is  divided 
into  five  provinces,  called  circles,  viz.  Meissen,  Leipzig,  the 
Ersgebirge,  Voi^tland,  and  Lusatia,  which  are  subdivided 
into  bailliwicks,  m  all  42.  No  country  in  Europe,  except  the 
Netherlands,  is  mora  densely  populated.  On  an  average 
there  are  263  inhabitants  to  an  English  square  mile.  In  toe 
Bngebirge  310  to  a  square  mile,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Schiinburg  464  to  a  s  iuai  >  mile.  There  are  141  cities  and 
large  towns,  61  smaller  towns,  and  3;2GU  villages.  Tlio  prin- 
cipal towns,  ail  of  which  are  described  in  their  alphabetical 
eraer.  arcb^DRsaDBif  (without  military  and  strangers), 
69»<sa;  I^ni«,  47,514;  CHBKmn,  ni,S65;  FKsiavuo, 
11,446;  pLAUStf,  9030;  Zittvu.  8674 ;  Bautzb.v,  8460; 
Meissrn.  7740;  ScH!TKRnF.uu,  69(0;  Annabkrq  C700; 
ZwicKwr,  6410 ;  Glai-chau.  6300  ;PiRNA.  i3G0.  Other 
towns  with  more  than  duuu  inhabitants  ore,  Grossonhaiti, 
5760;  Mitweida,  6600 ;  Dobdm,  6  j5<J  ;  FrankiaDbailg;,  5550 ; 
Zsohopnu»  5384 ;  and  Oschatx,  S360. 

SAXONY.  PROVINCE  OP.  in  the  kingdom  of  Praaaia. 
is  situated  between  50°  30'  and  53"  N.  lat.,  and  between 
V*  50'  and  13"  50'  E.  lon^. ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  liy  ilic  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  south- 
west by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  south  by  Gotha, 
Reuss,  Weimar,  and  Hesse  Qtssel,  and  on  the  west  by 
Hanover  and  Brunawiok.  It  is  divided  into  the  |piTern* 
nenf  s  of  Magdeburg.  Merseburg,  and  Brftirt.  and  la  com- 
posed of  almost  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  Saxony  ceded  to 
Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  which  the  princi- 
pelitli  ,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Havel  have  been  added  ;  the 
whole  forms  an  area  of  9700  square  milos,  with  1,564,18* 
inhabitants.  The  three  ducbics  of  Anhalt,  a  greatpart  of 
Schwartburg.  the  bailliwick  of  Alatedt  belon g^ing  to  Weimar, 
•nd  that  of  Kalvordo  belonging  to  Briuiawiekt  He  eotiiely 
within  the  territory  of  this  provmce. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince from  south  to  north,  and  is  joined  in  the  north  at 
Werben  by  the  Havel,  and  in  the  south  by  the  Saale.  The 
srealcr  portion  of  the  province,  viz.  the  whole  district  of 
Hosdabufg  to  ila  extreme  south-western  botder,  and  the 
faqiar  («r  eaataiB)  part  of  the  diatriei  of  Ifenobuig  on  tho 


other  stde  of  the  Saale,  belong  to  the  plains  of  Norlheni 
Germany,  and  contain  gentle  eminences,  but  no  moutt- 
tains.  The  western  or  smaller  part  of  the  diatriet  \.{ 
Menebnig  and  that  of  Erfurt  an  man  nountainous  than 
level,  lot  on  the  one  side  branefaea  cf  the  Han  mountates 
and  on  the  other  side  those  of  theThilringer  Wald  run  int" 
It;  yet  this  iiart  likewise  contains  cxleusive  and  fruitfu' 
plains,  and  the  mountains  and  hills  which  traverse  it  sr.- 
nowhere  of  cotistderable  elevation,  except  in  tlie  detached 
circle  of  Henneberg ;  on  the  south-west  border  of  pfO' 
vince  is  the  higbeat  mouotain  of  Northeru  Genwny,  the 
Brocken,  whieb  is  35M  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  seau 

The  soil,  which  is  generally  fertile,  supplies  t!ic  numerou» 
population  with  the  most  injportant  articles  of  food.  The  ptt>- 
vince  is  unquestionably  the  most  equally  and  the  b<  >t  n, 
t irated  in  Prussia ;  the  d  istricts  of  Mogdebu  rg  and  Tb  u  ringi?  1. 
produce  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation ;  potatoes  ar« 
ver}-  generally  cultivated;  pulae,  oleaginoua  pianta.  culi- 
nary vegetables  of  all  kimu,  ate  amply  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wine  is  made,  and  with  beer  and  brand),  the  usuaJ  be- 
verage manufactured  in  the  province,  is  mostly  used  for 
home  consumption,  in  many  parts  of  the  govemmvnt  of 
Magdebuig  wood  is  scarce,  and  there  is  barely  sufficient 
anywhere  except  in  the  government  of  Erfurt.  The  breed 
of  homed  cattle  ia  nnm«roua,and  Berlin  it  in  part  euppUed 
from  this  province.  The  fine  waol  of  the  improveil  Ln  .  ' 
of  sheep  supplies  not  only  the  extcn.-i\e  wuulien  mai.w- 
factures  of  the  province,  but  furnishes  a  large  overplus  l^r 
exportation.  The  mineral  products  are  atuimony,  cubali, 
and  iron;  there  is  also  some  siUer,  btit  iht:  most  im- 
portant metal  ia  oiwper,  of  which  about  16.00d  cvt. 
are  annually  obtained ;  there  are  also  lime,  gypsum,  ala- 
baster, freestone,  alum, and  vitriol.  The  porcelain  clay  .1' 
tained  near  Halle  is  of  very  superior  quality,  ar.d  lU^ 
salt  from  the  saline  springs  furnishes  a  large  supply;  ic 
1835  the  quantity  was  1,272,446  cwt.  The  mBnufactnr>'« 
are  wooUcn-s  leather,  calico,  and  linen.  There  are  several 
sugar-refineries  in  the  province,  and  numaioua  btiAdj-dia- 
lilleriei.  The  manufkeloriea  of  tobacooi,  poreehun,  and 
earthenware  at  Magdeburg  and  Alihaldensleben  ane  on  \ 
very  large  scale.  The  exports  are  wool,  cvru,  woollen  an<i 
cotton  raamiActwaa,  brandy,  cappeft  inm  mid  ateel  warn 

and  salt. 

The  roost  important  commeicial  town  is  Magdeburg,  eo 
account  of  the  facility  of  camauDication  with  HaaiiMini- 
All  the  principal  towns  are  deterihed  under  theirvwipeetive 

heads — Ascherslebkn  ;  Brriifi  ;  Eilfsbt  I'.n  .  F^lfbf  v 
Erkvht;  Halherstaht  ;  H  allk  ;  MACDtBi  ..ii ,  Mre>» 
BUR(; .  MiiHLHAusKN ;  Naumburo;  NoKnuAUSKN  :  Qrxr- 
LtNuufto;  Salzweuki..  ToaoAU;  Wkissknfkls ;  Wit- 
TKNBKRo;  Zkitz. 

SAY,  JEAN  B  APTISTE,  a  writer  on  political  eeoMimy 
was  bom  at  Lyon  in  1 767.  and  died  atPOrb,  Nor.  ICih.  \tst. 
He  came  to  the  capital  at  an  early  period  of  the  Ilevolu:i.in 
and  was  one  of  the  projectors  and  conductors  of  a  jour-,« 
entitled  "La  Decade  Pbiloiophiquo,'  one  of  the  "-mail  nim- 
ber  ot  literary  and  scientific  works  thai  maintained  an 
existence  during  the  Revolutionary  storm.  After  tbe 
18lh  Brumair^  Say  was  called  to  the  tribuiMte.  tbe 
only  semblanoa  of  a  delibetativo  aaaembly  which  reuMtacd 
after  tbe  Revolution.  It  soon  became  tlic  mere  in.«.trument 
of  the  First  Consul's  will,  and  Say  ceased  to  bo  a  tiiembcr  of 
it  at  the  time  )rhen  Napoleon  was  named  emperor.  H* 
resigned  an  appointment,  subsequently  conferred  upon  him, 
of  receiver  of  Mxes  for  the  department  of  Allier.  He  af\er 
wards  established  a  maaufactonr  of  some  kind,  Oa  U» 
whole  he  appears  to  have  pamed  a  quiet  and  rwtived  ^t. 
engaged  in  his  various  works  on  ^wlitical  economy,  and 
lecturing  on  this  and  kindre<l  subjects  at  the  Conservau  .^ 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris. 

The  great  merit  of  Say  consists  in  having  rendtreil  th« 
science  of  political  economy  popular  in  Fiance.  He 
lowed  closely  in  the  steps  of  Adam  Smith;  but  hcs«iii> 
having  placed  the  doctrines  of  bis  prodeeemor  Id  •  dearaad 
luminous  point  of  view  by  judiciotu  arrangement,  his  worki 
contain '  several  accurate,  original,  and  profound  disru 
(Ricardo),  among  wiiich  may  be  mentioned  his  cxjionu,'  r 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  gluts.  [PoLtiiCAi.  Econcmt, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  341.] 

Tbe  works  of  Say  are 1.  *Trait£  d'Economie  PoloiaM.' 
puUiihed  m  180S;  5th  ed,  1186.  %*  Oataehiemo  dltce- 
aomio  PbliliqtMb*  1815;  Mb  od,  iStl,    3,  *  Lettiwa  klL 
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MalthiMWr  diffSrentt  Sl^sto  d'Econotnie  PoUtiqae,*  1820. 
4,  '  Com  Cbnplet  ^BMnamia  PoliUqae  Fhitique,'  6  vols.. 
1819.  Thtt  hi  •flbet  b  the  *  Tiaitf  *  mora  aioply  and  Tami- 
tiarly  illustrated.  The  first  and  second  works  in  the  abovo 
list  have  be«n  translated  into  English.  Say  is  the  author 
of  tome  smaller  works.  <MWorw|UMI  l»  mtiMd  *  D*  l*An> 
gleterre  et  des  Atiglai:^.* 

SBIRRI,  or  BIRRI.  the  name  of  a  police  force  which 
existed  in  the  Papal  and  other  Italian  state*.  They  were  not 

•  nilitanr  eoras;  they  wore  no  uDifcrm.  and  lif«d  in  ibeir 
own  h  1  es;  they  received  a  small  pay,  and  were  furnished 

utms.  They  were  ready  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  to  rally  at  the  summons  of  their  captain,  who  was 
slylttd  BargeUo,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  and  arresting  bad 
characters  or  suspected  i>or!<ons.  Parties  of  them  wont  their 
rounda  in  tiie  towns  at  night.  The  Sbini  «ctod  also  as  in- 
Ibmon,  and  aasoned  various  disguise*  for  the  purpose. 
They  were  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  respective  gover- 
nors of  the  towns  and  districts.  This  body  of  men  tell  at 
last  into  great  lii-i  i  iiute:  they  were  open  to  bribery,  and 
often  had  a  secret  understanding  with  robbers  and  at>s««sins. 
Th«jr  were  recruited  from  among  bad  characters,  respited 
sriiainalai  &c.  Tber  bava  baao  repUwad  now  almoat  evarv- 
whan  fn  Italy  by  too  earahniMri*  a  tag  alar  niliiary  boajr 
like  the  French  gendarmes^  wbo  aiW  fmod  nveh  more 
etfective  and  truslwortby, 

SCAB  [Shekp] 

SCA'BIES.  [Itch,] 

SCABRl'COLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
the  ganw  Mttra,  in  bis  cubfamilr  Mitrina,  of  th^  family 

SC A'  E VOL \.  Them  wwe  many  distinguishad  panoiw 

who  bore  this  name. 

Qi  iNTi  s  Mucius  Sc\KvoLA  ws*  praetoT  in  the  year  b.c. 
215,  and  in  the  foUowinu  year  bad  tne  government  of  Sar- 
dinia. He  may  be  theQuintus  Mucius.  a  jurist,  mentioned 
by  FMnpooittS  {Dig^  l»  tit  a,  i.  37>,  if  Mnciua  ia  tba  riglat 
reading  tbera. 

Pi/BLiu5  Mdcius  Scakvola,  one  of  a  familv  of  jn-i^ts, 
was  iribunus  plebis  B.C.  141,  praetor  B-C.  cuu-.ul  in 
the  year  B.C.  133.  and  in  the  year  131  n.c.  hi-  was  Ponlifex 
Maxirous.  Up  to  his  time,  saya Cicero  (De  Or.,  ii.  12),  the 
events  of  every  year  were  registered  by  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
moa,  and  such  registers  were  the  Annaka  llaximi  This 
Seaerola  was  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  also  had  the  rvpii- 
lai ion  of  being  an  able  oiatur  and  an  lionesl  in  in.  Cicero 
» peak-;  of  his  juristical  writings,  and  Poniix>niU3  atiributes 
ten  works  to  him.  ScaevoUi  is  cited  in  the  "  Dij<est'  several 
times.  He  was  consul  during  tbo  disturbances  in  which 
Tiberina  Gmadui*  pariahad,  and  hia  eoodnet  «a»  narlbad  by 
moderation. 

Qui  NTtJs  Mocttrs  Scasvola,  oommonly  called  the  Augur, 
was  consul  with  L.  Caecilius  Metollus  in  the  year  b.c  1 1  r. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  jtonof  P.  Mucius  Scaevoki,  or  Q. 
M.  Si  aevula.  a.<  he  is  sometimes  calle<l,  who  was  conMil  h.c. 
175,  and  grandson  of  Q.  M.  Scaetola  who  was  praetor  in 
the  year  B.c.  215.  He  was  leaa  distinguished  as  an  orator 
than  for  bis  knowledge  of  tba  Roman  lav  (Joa  Civile).  Ue 
wa.4  Cicero's  master,  but  he  was  then  an  old  man,  and  after 
his  death  Cicero  attached  himself  toQuintus  Mucius  Si  ae- 
vola,  the  pontifex.  It  is  not  known  that  he  lef;  any  wrinni;* 
behind  him,  and  accordingly  he  U  not  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius  (*  De  Origine  Juris,  j}ig.,  i.,  ttt.  2 ).  Ue  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  ClAolius,  and  tlie  father-ia-law  of  the  orator  L. 
Crassus.  and  is  one  of  tbo  interlocutors  in  Cioaro'a  tnatiaa 

•  De  Oratore*  (lib.  i.),  of  the  treatise  'De  Amidtift,*  and  In 
the  treatise  'De  Republica.' 

QuiNTCs  Mucius  .Scakvola,  commonly  calltMl  the  Pon- 
tifex. to  distinguish  him  from  Q.  M.  Scaevola  tho  Augur, 
was  the  son  of  Publius.  Ue  was  the  colleague  of  L.  Cras- 
aiio  u  tribunus  plebia  in  Iha  year  b.c.  IU6,  the  year  of 
Cicero's  birth,  aeaile  in  B.C.  104.  and  consul  in  B.C.  9i.  Am 
pnvonsul  of  the  province  Asia,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  administration;  and  the 
Greeks  commemorated  his  happy  (rovernment  by  establish- 
ing a  festival  called  Dies  Mucia.  He  subsequently  attained 
the  dignity  of  Pontifox  Maximus.  He  was  a  man  of  strict 
integrity  and  great  ability ;  a  diitinguishcd  orator,  and  still 
Dore  eminent  as  a  jurist  (Cie.*  Da  Or..  >■  39.)  Aftez  the 
death  of  the  Augur.  Cicero  had  the  advantage  of  the  aoeiety 
if  the  Pontifex,  who  formed  many  distinguished  pupils, 
though  be  did  not  profe*sspeciaiiiy  to  give  instruction  in  the 
Uv.  C.A4uiliusGallus,oiit4rtl|ti||Mt«B<ir8arffiai8llli- 


picius,  was  a  pupil  of  this  Seaavehu  He  perished  in  Iha  < 
sulship  of  the  younger  Uariani      82,'  being  i 
who  wore  proaeribed  by  him.  The  Ptontilbx  was  miudeied 

in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  hi?  hn  !  t  ikf  i  refuse,  end  the 
altar  of  the  goddess  was  staiuLd  w.ih  hi*  olood.  (Flor.,  iii. 
21 ;  Cic,  De  Or.,  iii.  3.) 

This  Scaevola  was  th«  first  Roman  who  attempted  to  sys- 
tematise the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  did  in  a  work  in  eighteen 
book*.  This  work  is  mentionad  by  Qelliua  (viL  it  it 
alio  eitad  in  dke  *  IXgaat.*  whera  the  nameof  Mueios  is  oftaii 
mentioned;  but  there  aro  m  r-ctmris  from  it.  The  Muci- 
ana  Cautio  took  its  name  troia  hun.  {Dig.,  xxxv.,  tit.  l.  %. 
72,  &c.)  He  also  wrote  a  book  of  Definit  ions  (5po«i,  probably 
the  first  of  the  kind ;  and  this  is  the  oldest  work  lirom  which 
any  extracts  with  the  author's  name  at  the  head  weie  »• 
ceived  into  the  '  Digest'  (xli.,  tit.  1.  a.  64;  xUii.,  lit  SO; «.  8, 
&e.).  The  woik  on  tiie  Jos  Civile  was  eommaniad  on  hf 
several  subsequent  jurists,  naiv.*;  fi  t  sS)  speaks  of  ooirttiB 
books  which  be  composed  'ex  Qumto  Mucio.' 
SCEVOLA,  C.  MUTIUS.  [I'oriiknv.J 
SCAFFOLDING,  a  temporary  erection  of  timber,  osu* 
ally  for  tho  purpose  of  supporting 


daring  the  progress  of  a  building 
In  ordinary  buildings  the  sedroldim^  rei^aires  very  little 

notice.  Poles  are  erected  in  a  vertical  position  a  few  feet 
from  the  walls,  their  lower  ends  being  inserted  iu  the 
ground.  Wherever  n  platform  is  required  for  tbe  work- 
men,  a  horizontal  pole  is  tied  to  tbe  upnghts,  parallel  with  the 
vail :  and  from  this  boriiontal  polo  cross-pieces  oXtWld  lO 
the  wail,  into  which  their  end*  ate  received,  to  annport  n 
flooring  of  planhs.  As  the  building  ri.ses,  the  ieamuld  is 
strengthened  bydia^r  na!  poles,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
rest  upon  the  groun  1,  <::\d  which  are  tied  to  the  vertical 
pieces  wherever  thr\  ni  ersect  them.  As  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  tie  the  ropos  that  bind  the  scaffold  together  suf- 
ficiently tight,  wedges  are  driven  between  them  and  tho 
poles.  The  platform  livr  tho  workmen,  and  moot  of  tho 
crwa-bara  by  whieh  it  is  supipocted,  are  raised  as  the  work 
ad^Tince-!,  and  the  holes  left  in  the  walls  to  receive  their 
ends  are  tilled  in  with  a  brii  k  or  half  brick.  When  the 
height  of  the  building  excetnls  that  of  the  vertical  poles,  a 
second  set  is  added,  their  lower  ends  coming  several  feet 
below  the  tops  of  tbe  first  series,  to  which  they  are  firmly 
bound  with  cords.  These  additional  polaa  are,  like  tbo 
former,  strengthened  by  horixontal  and  diagonal  pieces,  and 
tied  to  the  wall  at  intervals  by  the  cross-pieces  that  sustain 
tbe  platform!!,  «omc  of  whu-h  are  allowed  to  remain  till  the 
completion  of  the  work,  for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  a 
scaffolding  may  bo  carried  up  to  any  lequired  height,  each 
set  of  vertical  poles  being  tied  to  that  immediately  below  it. 
Ladders  ate  used  to  aflTom  aoeeas  to  the  ptatfbrma,  of  which, 
in  some  stages  of  the  huildinp,  there  are  several ;  and  brieks 
an<l  mortar  are  usually  carried  u[>  in  hods  on  the  shoulders 
of  workmen,  but  occasionally  in  baskets  raised  by  a  n^pe 
which  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  upper  part  of  the  scaffuld. 
When  such  a  scatfuld  is  erected  in  a  publio  thoroughfare, 
the  lower  part  of  the  poles  should  be  whitewashed,  to  ran* 
dor  them  visible  at  night;  and  boards  should  bo  oloetod  to 
protect  passengers  and  earriages  firom  inoonvenienoe  and 
dangei  T.  ridoii  huildcrs  fk'equently  enclose  tbe  whole  of 
the  fouipiiUi  wiih  their  lioards,  and  make  a  temporary  path 
of  planks  uulside  them.  But  someliines.  instead  of  divert- 
ing the  footpath,  a  covered  way  is  made  under  the  scaffold  for 
foot  pMsangers :  the  boards  forming  tho  top  of  which  sboulil 
bertrang  enough  to  allow  ladders  to  be  planted  upon  them, 
and  to  bearthe  shook  of  anyih  ing  falling  on  them  from  above. 
The  planking  at  tbe  siii  ^  i  ihecovered  way  should  be  in- 
side the  timbers,  tliat  tliere  may  be  no  projwiions  to  injure 
passen<^ers.  The  general  use  of  such  covered  ways  mi^ht 
involve  some  additional  expense ;  but,  as  tbe  timber-work 
might  bo  easily  removed  from  one  scaffold  to 
eost  would  probably  be  immaterial,  while  tho  ' 
to  the  public  would  be  much  greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
melhoa. 

In  the  erection  of  important  buildings  of  stone,  a  very 
convenient  kind  of  scaffold  has  been  recently  adopted,  con- 
sisting uf  large  squared  timbers  well  framed  together,  and 
terminating  at  the  top  in  horixontal  beams.  Such  a  framing 
is  oteeted  on  each  sioa  of  Uw  wall,  uaaonaaoted  with  it,  and 
nils  are  laid  on  the  top  beams,  on  whieh  runs  a  curriafe, 

capable  of  being  moved  by  means  of  a  winch-handle  con 
oectad  with  the  wheels.   The  carriage  itself  consisu>  uf  a 

Mi|i|iovtiiiK  anioUMr  nilwsy  at  nght  aisles  with  that 
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on  which  it  runs ;  and  on  the  upper  railway  it  a  smaller 
carriage,  which  supports  tackle  suitable  for  raisinK  the 
stones.  By  ibis  arrangement  a  stone  may  be  li(\ed  up,  and 
moved,  by  the  combined  action  of  the  two  railways,  to  any 
point  required  on  the  wall. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  varieties  of  scaffolding  used  under 
different  circumstances.  The  centering  of  arches,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  omitted  under  Centbrinq,  is  however 
a  kind  of  i>caSblding  that  claims  particular  notice. 

The  centering  (or  centreing)  of  an  arch  is  the  wooden 
support  or  mould  on  which  it  is  formed.  It  is  required  to 
be  of  great  strun|];tb,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  weight 
which  it  has  to  sustain  before  the  arch  is  closed  in,  but  also 
because  of  (he  unequal  manner  in  which  the  load  presses  at 
different  stages  of  t lie  work.  A  centre  usuall)  consists  of  a 
number  of  di-Htinct  framc^^,  resembling  the  trusses  of  a  roof, 
placed  equidistant  from  uuch  other  in  vertical  planes,  and 
covered  with  a  series  of  planks  or  beams  of  timber  called 
bndging-joists,  laid  at  right  aii<{les  with  the  frames  or 
trusM>s.  This  boarding  or  covering  of  bridgings  forms  a 
convexity  coinciding  with  the  internal  concavity  of  the  in- 
tended arch.  The  trusses  of  the  centering  may  be  from 
three  to  about  eii^ht  feet  or  more  apart,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  arch  and  the  slreni;tli  of  (he  covering  on  which 
the  stones  immediately  rest.  For  small  arches  the  center- 
ing is  usually  covered  with  planks;  but  in  large  works 
bridging-joists,  one  laid  for  each  course  of  arch-stones,  are 
preferred,  these  being  kept  at  the  proper  distance  apart  by 
oiocks  placed  between  them.  In  the  latter  case  however  tbo 
arch-stones  do  not  always  rest  immediately  upon  the  bridg- 
ing-joisis;  planks  of  soft  wood  beiiii;  sometimes  interposed 
between  them,  in  order  that,  by  cutting  away  the  planks,  the 
arch  may  be  made  to  take  its  own  bearing  without  lowering 
the  centre.  The  whole  structure  is  stiffened  by  cross- 
bars to  keep  the  trusses  equidistant  and  parallel  to  each 
other. 

When  the  arch  is  to  be  built  over  a  small  stream,  with  a 
good  bottom  from  which  intermediate  supports  may  be  ob- 
tained by  piling,  or  in  other  cases  in  which  it  is  nut  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  free  passage  under  the  centering,  its 
construciiun  is  a  simple  matter.  Even  where  the  span  is 
large,  and  no  support  c  an  be  obtained,  except  at  the  piers, 
centering  may  be  constructe<l  on  the  principles  of  trussing 
which  are  treated  of  under  Roor,  provided  that  it  be  not 
necessary  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  vessels  under  the  arch. 
But  when  abridge  is  built  over  a  navigable  river,  horizontal 
ties  near  the  bottom  of  the  truhs  iire  inadmissible,  and 
much  skill  is  required  to  construct  a  strung  and  indexible 
centering.  Nicholson,  in  bis  '  Architectural  Dictionary.' 
deitcribcs  several  different  principles  of  construction  that 
liave  been  adopted  for  the  trusses  or  ribs.  One  consists  of 
a  large  tru>s  foimcd  of  two  inclined  bars  (the  thrust  being 
borne  by  the  piers,  in  the  absence  of  a  lie-beam),  supporting 
the  centre  or  crown  of  the  arch,  while  the  intermediate 
points  K-tween  the  crown  and  the  s])Hnging  are  sustained 
by  smaller  trusses  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  principal  one. 
lu  this  case  the  rafters,MX  inclined  lK<amsof  the  muin  truss, 
may  be  used  also  as  tic  beams  to  the  siibor  linate  trusses. 
In  another  arrangement  a  large  truncated  truss  is  used  to 
•upport  the  haunches,  while  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  sus- 
tained by  a  small  triangular  truss  resting  upon  tho  top  of 
the  former.  In  either  case  the  bars  which  form  the  exter- 
nal ring  of  the  trusses,  the  outer  edges  of  which  are  of  a 
curved  form,  are  supported  at  several  intermediate  points  by 
means  of  struts  abutting  on  fixed  points  in  the  truss. 

Tho  construction  adopted  by  Perronet,  in  his  celebrated 
bridges  in  France,  consists  of  a  series  of  polygons  placed 
within  each  other;  the  angles  of  one  polygon  bewaring 
■gainst  tho  middle  of  the  bars  forming  that  immediately 
outside  it*   Fig.  I  represents  a  centre  formed  on  this  prin- 


Fig.  1. 


eiple ;  the  truasing-posta  which  are  added  in  a  radiating 
poaition  at  tho  joints  serving  to  prevent  the  angles  of  th« 


inner  polygon  from  bending  the  bars  against  which  thsr 
abut.  In  some  cases  tbo  polygons  are  not  placed  in  contaM 
with  each  other,  but  each  forms  a  distinct  and  independeni 
arch,  the  whole  being  made  to  act  in  combination  by  means 
of  Ifussing-posts,  which  aro  made  of  two  pieces,  one  baW 
beinif  bolted  on  eoch  side  of  the  |>olygons. 

Centres  of  the  kind  just  described  left  a  very  free  passage 
under  the  arch,  especially  as  it  was  usual  to  contract  tM 
timbers  at  the  foot  of  the  centering,  to  make  them  bear  on 
a  narrow  base;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  very  deficient 
in  stifTnesa,  having  sunk  very  much  during  tbe  progress  ot 
the  building,  and  required  a  heavy  load  to  be  laid  un  tbe 
crown  to  prevent  it  from  being  force<l  up  by  the  weight  of 
the  haunches.  The  kind  of  centering  used  by  Mr.  Mylne 
in  building  Blackfriars  Bridge,  which  has  been  imitated  in 
several  other  important  works,  is  found  very  superior  to  it 
in  strength  and  immutability  of  figure.  In  this  arninKe- 
ment  each  fixed  point  of  the  cur>'e  that  supports  tho  bridg- 
ings is  supported  by  two  timbers  abutting  nn  opposite  sides 
of  the  arch;  each  pair  of  which  may  be  consiilered  a»  an 
independent  truss.  Pig.  2,  which  represents  this  arrangr- 
ment,  shows  that  the  two  timbers  supporting  each  pokit  do 
not  actually  meet  at  their  upper  ends;  a  short  piece  o( 
wood,  termed  an  apron-piece,  being  placed  between  tbein. 


Fig.  2. 


In  this  cut  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  details 
of  the  centering,  the  object  being  simply  to  explain  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  constructed.  The  timbers  of  the 
centre  are  made  to  terminate,  on  each  side  of  ihc  arch,  in 
a  piece  of  wood  called  tbe  upper  >triking-plate,  the  under 
side  of  which  is  formed  into  a  series  of  inclined  planes.  .A 
similar  piece,  with  the  inclined  planes  upwards,  is  supported 
by  struts,  abutting  on  steps  or  off'sets  on  the  pier;  and  be- 
tween the.<^e  striking-plates  is  placed  a  piece  of  tirobef 
formed  into  a  scries  of  wedges,  by  driving  which  farther 
in,  the  centre  may  be  very  gradually  lowered.  By  thi» 
plan  much  greater  stability  is  obtained  than  when  the  b«.«e 
of  the  centre  is  coiitracte<l  so  as  to  bear  on  one  point  only  oo 
each  pier;  and,  when  the  bc<l  of  the  river  is  not  very  soft, 
still  greater  Rrniness  and  security  may  be  obtaine<l  bv  driv- 
ing piles  some  distance  M-ithin  the  piers,  to  suppor  the 
inner  ends  of  the  lower  striking-plates.  The  timbers  are 
halved  into  each  other  at  their  intersecting  joints,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  perhaps  the  chief  disadvantage  of  this  plan; 
and  double  king-posts,  as  in  the  construction  last  described, 
are  added  to  keep  the  joints  firm. 

Robison  (Mech.  Phil.)  observes,  speaking  of  centering 
that  is  supported  wholly  on  the  piers,  that  *  the  framing 
which  is  to  support  our  arch  before  the  key  is  set,  must 
liiiclf  be  an  arch,  depending  on  the  mutual  abutment  of  iti 
beams.'  This  natural  principle  is  acted  upon  in  the  center- 
ing represented  in  Fig.  I  ;  and  also  in  another  kind  which 
is  occasionally  used,  consisting  of  a  number  of  quadrilatenl 
frames  abutting  on  each  other  like  the  vou&soirs  of  an  arch, 
tho  joints  radiating  from  the  centre.  Each  frame  is  iti- 
feneu  by  diagonal  braces;  and  the  whole  structure  resets- 
bles  the  Norman  roof  (represented  in  the  article  Roor,  p. 
147),  with  the  addition  of  pieces  parallel  with  the  raff.  15 
complete  each  frame. 

The  centering  of  the  new  London  Bridge  was  formed  oo 
a  different  plan  from  any  that  have  been  described,  Ibt 
groater  part  of  the  arch  being  .supported  by  one  long  irui^ 
tho  upper  part  of  which,  being  formed  of  a  number  of  sLort 
pieces  abutting  against  each  other,  coincided  with  the  tuna 
ot  the  arch,  and  which  was  stiffened  bj  nine  reriical  tru>»- 
iiii;-posts,  and  diagonal  braces,  Tliis  truss  was  elevated  to 
j  such  a  height  as  to  allow  free  passage  under  thi*  tie-bean, 
I  by  means  of  a  trussed  framing  on  each  tide,  resting  oo  tbf 
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*trUiing-platet;  and  a  broad  base  was  obtained  for  the  wliolc 
by  piling. 

It  i*  mqiwiiUv  difflcuU  to  Moattain  vhkk  «l  tba  Uiab«n 
in  m  centre  will  be  exposed  to  tenaion,  and  whicb  to  com- 

[ii  cssiiii; ;  aritl  somi-  will  be  subjert  to  IkjIIi  in  diflerunt 
islage.t  ut'  ihe  wurU  ;  a  cireuiuslance  for  uhich  it  is  diHicull 
to  provide  ticcurely.  As  iii  oilit-r  kind.s  ul  truss.  ;iU  traiis- 
vene  stnina  aboiild  bo  avoidinl,  (ind  ibe  joints  should  be 
strongly  aaOQItd  with  bolu  and  suups.  Ai  a  general  rule, 
the  nnaiMwy  atiifaaat  ahouUl  be  obtainod  by  mama  of  siruts 
ntbo'  tben  noi,  on  eeeowit  of  the  ililBoahy  of  mki  ng  jo  in  t« 
that  will  bear  tlie  immense  strains  to  which  rcntcnii)^  h 
liable;  especiaily  because  the  temporary  character  of  the 
structure  renderii  it  desirabK'  tu  cut  the  timber  as  little  as 
need  be^  in  order  to  »ave  exponew.  The  cealret  contrived 
byBritiab  engineers  have  generallj  stood  very  veil ;  but, 
M  Bome  alteration  of  shape  is  onaveidablab  ovitif  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  joggles.  and  as  the  aieh  miHt  be  ex- 
pected to  sink  a  little  when  the  support  it  derives  from  the 
centerint^  is  wulidrawn,  the  centre  sliouKl  be  made  rather 
higher  ai  the  crown  than  the  curve  which  the  arch  is  in- 
tended tinally  to  assume,  in  ofder  that  the  stones  may  be  in 
equilibrium. 

It  is  acaioely  naeawaqr  toebBerre  that  the  baildiiig  of  the 
«reh  fthonld  proceed  tdaanhaneously  on  flaeh  aide,  in  order 

to  avKid  unequal  strains  on  the  centering.  It  is  sometimes 
useful  to  load  the  crown  of  the  centering  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  to  prevent  it  from  changing  form  by  the 
unbalanced  pressure  uf  tbe  haunches.  When  the  arch  is 
competed,  the  removal  of  iheeanterinK  is  a  delicate  and  im- 
portant opatatien.  pMranet  removed  its  support  from  tbe 
arch,  or.  in  teehnieal  hingaage,  «MWf  tbe  eentering.  bjr 

cutlin.;  a'.vny  the  transvenic  pieces  upon  which  the  stones 
iinmedmteiy  rested  ;  beginning  at  the  abutments  and  ad- 
vancing equally  on  each  »ide  towards  the  crown.  Another, 
though  a  very  objectionable  plan,  of  cutting  away  the»o 
erow-pieces  alternately,  and  leaving  th«  aveh  supported  fur 
atimeatalstvdistaittpoiiita^haehaenpiMtised.  The  best 
plan  appanrs  to  be.  gradaatly  loirering  the  whole  eentering 
simultaneously  by  means  of  wedges,  as  represented  in  Fiff. 
2.  The  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  wed|;es  and  striking- plates 
are  cummonly  soapod  and  rubbed  with  black  lead,  or,  m 
lart^e  works,  oovered  with  sheets  of  copper.  While  tlie 
building  is  in  prcpaafc  blocks  are  put  mto  the  spaces  be- 
hind the  wedna^  to  Mffmi  their  aUf  ning;  and  when  eom- 
uleted,  these  UoMts  Mfa^  removed,  the  wedges  are  driven 
back  either  with  mauls,  or,  if  very  large,  witli  a  battering- 
ram  suspended  from  tlie  ceulering.  The  wedges  are  some- 
times so  arran^c-<l  that  tliey  may  oe  struck  from  ilie  sides 
of  the  bridge,  so  that  the  men  employed  need  not  be  under 
the  arch  during  the  operation.  The  centering  is  lowered 
but  httie  in  i£a  flist  instance,  and  should  not  be  taken 
away  until  the  areh  has  completely  setded.  In  most  eases 
it  is  desirable  to  lower  tbe  centering  as  uiiifonnly  as  possi- 
ble; but  where  a  tendency  to  unequal  settlement  is  ob- 
served in  the  arch,  it  may  be  advisable  to  ease  it  irregu- 
larly, to  assist  the  areh  in  setthng  to  a  firm  bearing.  For 
bridges  aaawating  of  aeveral  ei^ual  and  similar  asehaab  two 


•tonee. 

In  a  Report  by  Telfurd  on  the  passage  of  the  Monai 
Strait,  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers  for  iHil,  a 
novel  plan  is  proposed  for  the  centennK  of  very  lar^o  arches ; 
especially  adapted  for  situations  in  which,  from  Uie  nature 
of  tlie  bottom,  the  rapidf^  of  the  current,  or  tbe  great 
elovatioa  of  the  bri4|Sbnaeniering  nut  up  fkain  below  would 
be  inpraetieaibto.  It  was  suggested  Ibr  Uie  eroetkm  of  an 
irtm  an  h  uf  .jOO  feet  span  at  Ynys-y-Moeh.  Telford  pro- 
posed that  (he  masonry  of  the  abutments  should  be  carried 
up  to  the  level  of  the  ruadway,  and  surniDunted  by  four 
massive  frames,  about  fifty  feet  high,  placed  at  the  same 
dislanee  apart  that  the  ribs  of  centering  were  to  be.  The 
•ontering  waa  ta  hs  fMBod  of  a  ■nmbar  of  trassed  frames* 
fitting  tof^tber  Uh«  tbe  stones  of  an  ardi;  tbeee  flrames 

being  twenty-five  feet  deep  at  the  sides,  and  gradually 
diminikhini;;  to  seven  feet  six  inches  at  the  crown  of  the 
arch.  The  (irst  set  ot  tll<•^A■  frames  of  centering  were  to  be 
put  up  by  means  of  scaffolding  secured  to  the  abutments; 
and  supported  by  horizontal  ties  set  in  the  masonry,  and 
iron  Noa  Buapandad  from  the  framea  at  the  top  of  tbe 
abutment  On  the  first  portion  of  eentering  thus  put  up, 

a  flooring  was  to  be  laid,  un  which  tbe  second  set  of  frames 
eoitld  be  moved  lutward.   Those,  bemg  hud  upon  the  first 


set  in  an  inverted  position,  were  to  be  hinged  to  them  by  a 
contrivance  resembUng  the  joint  of  a  carpenter's  rule,  snd 
then  turned  over  until  their  enda  abutted  against  the  ends 
of  the  flrit  set.  Siupension  rods  being  then  extended  from 

the  ends  of  the  second  m  ;  to  the  frames  on  the  abutment* 
the  flooring  was  to  be  i  xtended,  and  u  third  portion  of  the 
centering  moved  forward  and  fixed  in  like  manner.  Thus 
the  centering  would  be  suspended  from  the  abutments; 
and,  when  cMnpleted,  it  would  have  tbe  strength  of  an 
arch,  as  woU  as  that  of  the  suspending  >od%  to  enable  it  to 
support  the  soperstmeture. 

Tn  Lvoid  the  expense  of  centering,  Brunei  fnow  Sir  Mark 
Is  iiuli  iid  Brunei)  invented,  a  few  years  siiui;,  a  methiid  of 
biiil  lii.^;  brick  aidiL's.  in  whi<  h,  hy  taking  advantage  o(  the 
cohesive  strength  uf  Roman  cement,  and  the  introduction 
of  iron  hooping  to  tie  the  brickwork  together,  one  half  of  an 
arch  is  capable  of  supporting  itsdf ;  tto  eentering  being  re* 
quired  beyond  a  slight  rib  to  serve  as  a  model  of  the  curve 
of  the  arch.  This  plan  ha-^  n  t.  we  believe,  been  ap;diod 
in  practice,  but  it  appeare<l,  from  an  exiicrimental  arch  (or 
rather  a  pier,  supporiiiig  parts  ot  two  arches),  erecte<l  near 
tbe  Thames  Tunnel,  to  be  adapted  even  for  lareo  spans.  If 
wc  mistake  not,  this  experimental  ereelion  had  one  half  of 
a  very  flat  areh  of  sixtv  feet  span ;  and  it  stood  a  mnflh 
longer  time  than  eonla,  under  any  etreomstanoeR,  be  re* 
quired  in  practice. 

The  ecntcrinf^  of  groined  arches  has  been  already  de- 
scribed under  Groins,  vol.  xi ,  p.  455. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of 
scaffolding  for  peculiar  and  unusual  purposes,  as  the  erec- 
tion or  r^air  of  domes,  eolumns,  obelisks.  &e.  In  the 
Slat  volnme  of  the  'Transaetions  '  of  tbe  Society  of  Arts  is 

an  eiif^rnvin<r  of  a  ^rafTold,  contrived  hy  Mr.  Huiihcs,  fur  re- 
pairing: the  interior  of  a  dome  in  the  Mancliester  Exchange, 
it  consists  of  a  \ertical  pole  erected  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
dome. to  which  iseonnocted  a  framework,  supporting  a  kind 
of  ladder,  corresponding  with  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the 
dom^  and  mounted  on  wheels,  so  that  it  may  be  moved 
found  to  any  part  of  it.  the  vertical  pote  serving:;  as  an  axis. 
In  the  .list  Volume  of  the  same  work  is  a  detailed  ac- 
cnunt  of  an  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Slack.s.  a  mason, 
f  jr  building  an  obelisk  without  scaffolding  of  the  ordinaiy 
description.  This  simple  and  ingenious  machinery  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  ruts,  and  was  used  in  erecting  an 
obeUsfc  of  sandstmio,  IW  ftst  high,  not  including  the 
foundation,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  called  Whitaw, 

in  Dunifricsshirf,  in  honour  of  the  late  Majur-Oeneral  Sir 
John  Malcolm.  The  Society  of  Arts  rewarded  the  inventor 
Willi  thair  gold  laia  nadal  in  1BS7.  FUg.  9  la  aganatnl 

Fig*  9. 


view  of  the  apparatus,  the  obelisk  being  shown  in  scctiod, 
and  Fig.  4  an  enlarged  representation  of  the  upper  part. 

The  obelisk  is  hollow,  having  bond-courses  throughout 
at  intervals,  in  which  boles  of  ten  inches  diameter  era  left 
to  reealve  tlw  lower  part  of  a  pole,  forty  feet  long  and  tan 
inches  in  diameter.  At  the  point  where  tbe  pole  passes 
through  the  upper  bondswuiao  it  ia  sunounded  by  a  ooUsr 
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«f  lurA  woai,  fltnly  bolted  to  ft;  wUA,  m^ug  on  the 

bond-course,  suppoils  tho  whole  apparatus,  while  the  lower 
bond-courses,  by  embmem;;  the  pule,  hold  it  in  a  vertical 
positiDii.  To  fiiablu  ilif  jiole  to  turn  round  with  facility, 
■eventwn  ball*,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  are 
ptaflod  bolvOMl  the  odlar  and  the  stone,  each  of  which  has 
•  ciMulM  groove  10  raeaive  the  balls  and  guide  thorn  m  the 
right  dinetion.  At  tho  top  of  the  pole  a  crosa-piooe,  alMat 
twelve  feet  lung,  b  fixed,  and  secured  to  the  pole  by  iron 
braces.  Each  end  of  this  aoea-pieoe  catriet  a  grooved 
pnllty,  tlMtata(il|r.  4)  boing  imartad  in  a  mortkocat  in 


(he  beam,  while  that  at  b  is  mounted  on  a  small  carnage, 
capable  of  rolling  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  centre,  upon 
rails  fixed  on  the  too  of  the  beam ;  a  long  groovo  or  mortice 
being  cut  tfarottgh  tjie  beam  totooem  tM  lowtrptttof  the 
pulley.  A  einalar  railway  is  laid  round  the  Mie  of  the 
obelisk,  un  wliich  !<  placer  a  carriage,  containing  a  crab,  or 
machine  for  win<ling  up  the  rope.  The  rope,  by  which  the 
materials  and  workmen  aio  raised,  passes  up  fium  the  crab 
ovor  the  pulleys  a  and  b,  and  down  to  the  ground  on  the 
OB|RMiio  otdc-viiore  the  stones  are  attached  to  it.  their  ten- 
den^  to  awtDji  againit  the  obeliak  boiitg  oboekad  by  a  guy 
or  f^ide-rope  held  by  a  nan  on  the  nonnd.  The  natural 

effect  of  tlie  weight  raised  is  to  make  inc  pulley  i  approach 
the  centre  of  the  cross-beam,  but  this  tendency  is  so  regu- 
lated as  to  cause  the  stone  to  descend  upon  any  rei|iured 
spot,  by  attaching  a  small  rope  to  each  side  of  the  carriage 
in  vbich  b  h  noimted,  which,  passing  round  a  small  pulley 
ate.ttdomaiiotlMrontb«Muaofa»i»ourMddownto  a 
small  wfndlm  noontod  on  tbe  noM  carriage  with  the 
crab.  There  is  a  rope  of  this  kind  on  each  side  of  tho 
beam,  but,  at  a  short  distance  below  it,  tho  two  are  united. 
By  winding  up  this  lope,  ilie  pulley  A  is  causeil  to  approach 
tiw  end  of  the  beam,  and  by  fixing  the  windlass  it  may  be 
made  itationaijr  at  any  required  point. 

For  a  nun*  putiewav  aeemittt  of  tUa  sppantni^  and  the 
neani  by  whien  it  ii  elovated  from  one  ataqgo  to  another,  tbe 
reader  is  referred  to  the  \oUime  mentioned  above,  or  the 
•Mechanic's  Magazine,"  vol.  xxix..  pp.  '22j-I30.  The  con- 
trivance for  finishing  the  top  of  the  obelisk  must  however 
be  mentioned  here.  Wiien  the  first  sloping  course  of  the 
apax  waa  laid,  a  light  hanging  scaffold,  represented  in  Figt. 
A  and  8t  was  laid  apon  it.  Tbe  int  cut  repreionta  Uie 
aealiUd  In  profile,  wbua  tbe  aoeond  ia  a  ground-plan. 
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The  aaaflbld  oonttsts  of  fbor  pieeee  of  wood,  twirive  fbet 
six  inches  long,  formed  into  a  frame,  the  inside  of  which 
flu  and  reeU  upon  the  sloping  stones.  At  the  angles  d,  d 
tbeat  tiwhaw  aw  toad  tegathat  by  aww^bolt^tiid  at  by 


slip-botta  with  Uieir  points  upwaidi;  bayed  (o  prevent  tfam 

from  falling  through.  This  frame  being  held  steady  by 
Kuy-ropes  from  the  ground,  a  flooring  of  planks  (shown  by 
dotted  lines  \nFig.  6)  was  laid  on  three  of  its  projeciir,,' 
sides,  and  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  fourth.  Tiie  stones  required 
to  complete  the  apex  in  the  form  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.i  being  then  hoisted  up,  tbe  upright  polo  was 
aawn  off  to  ibalevM  of  tbe  upper  eoone  of  atono-worfc.  the 
portion  cut  offbeing  lowered  by  the  puller,  and  the  remain* 
der  left  in  the  obelisk.  Wlien  the  work  was  completed,  tbe 
plank-t  Were  lowered  by  the  rope  and  pulley,  and  ropes  were 
attached  to  the  slip-bolts  at  e,  e.  and  others  to  tbe  keys  bj 
which  they  were  secured.  The  last  person  then  dfleoebde^ 
and  the  rapea  attaebad  to  tbe  keya  and  boita  beins  anwas 
iivaly  pnUad,  tba  ftana  waa  disjohitad.  and  fbu  to  tbe 
ground.  The  ropes  for  withdrawing  the  keys  and  bolts 
were  passed  through  blocks  at  the  base  of  tbe  obelisk,  and 
tlienre  conducted  to  a  safe  distance  ;  and  various  other  ar- 
rangements, which  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail,  were 
made  for  tbe  safety  of  the  persons  emoloyed. 

A  kind  of  portable  scafiolo,  or  '  travuling  platform,'  which 
may  profo  uiefbl  in  aooaa  aitnationt  wbm  support  can  be 
obteined  from  abofOb  waa  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1839.  It  consists  of  two  boards,  twelve  inches  long  and 
four  wide,  hinged  together,  with  tbe  joint  upwards.  Groove> 
are  made  in  the  inner  edges  of  the  boards,  of  such  a  $«« 
that  a  rope  suspended  from  a  point  above  tbat  at  which  the 
platform  is  to  be  used,  will  pass  through  the  oponiDg  fonned 
by  them  when  tbe  boards  are  not  pressed  upon,  but  will  be 
grasped  tightly  when  tbe  joint  is  closed  by  a  weight  «■  the 
boards.  These  boards  are  strapped  to  the  feet  of  tbe 
climber,  who  lias  a  belt  round  his  waist  connected  with  a 
rin^;  tlint  slides  up  and  down  the  ro|)e.  He  draws  bimseu' 
up  by  his  hands,  tbe  rope  slipping  between  tbe  boards  as  be 
asoends;  but  aa  soon  as  bis  weight  rasta  upon  tbe  boank, 
tbejr  doae  upon  tba  rope  so  tightly  as  to  enable  bias  to  re- 
main stationary  at  any  point.  leaving  hi*  bands  at  libeny. 

SCAGLICVLA  (from  the  Italian  teaglia,  a  scale  or  sbelli 
is  an  incrustali'm  of  arlificial  coniponition  which  is  applied 
tu  columns,  and  produces  the  most  perfect  iroitalioo  of 
marble,  from  whicn  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  either  by 
the  eye  or  the  touch,  aa  it  takes  an  equally  high  polish  and 
feels  equally  bard  and  coM.  Scagliola  baa  long  been  in  use 
in  Italy,  where,  according  to  Lanzi,  it  wss  invented  by  Goido 
Faasi  of  CJarpi  (1S84-I649),  and  where  it  was  aflerwards 
much  used  for  Florentine  or  inlay-work  of  the  kind  calleti 
a  conmesto.  It  was  nut  introduced  into  this  country  bef  n- 
tbe  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  the  earliest  applica- 
tion of  it  was  in  the  columns  of  the  Pantheon  in  Oaford- 
street,  London,  built  by  Janes  Wyatt.  Sinee  tbat  tiasa.  it 
has  been  brought  into  more  general  tue,  the  manufacture  of 
it  has  been  considerably  improved,  and  it  can  be  executed  at 
a  comparatively  moderate  cost  In  fact  it  has  now  almost 
superseded  the  use  of  coloured  marbles  for  columru  and 
other  interior  decorations,  and  has  been  extensively  e» 
ploved  in  Buckingham  Piiace  and  many  of  the  clnb>hiiuMa 
in  London.  It  is  lar  leas  oostly  than  any  bind  of  variagatsd 
marble,  though  too  expensiva  to  be  brought  into  ora^ay 
use  on  every  occasion ,  and  it  ansvrers  the  purpose  of  tbt 
real  material  not  only  as  regards  appearance  and  effect,  bat 
durability  also,  since  it  will  last  auiie  as  long  as  any  other  part 
of  the  interior  of  a  building.  There  is  besides  one  great  ad- 
vantage attending  it.  that  columns  inenuted  with  aescbola 
aragmetallyof  woodaad  boUov,  or  else  filled  wUb  a  plaaMr 
core,  and  consequently  do  not  require  tbat  support  in  the 
floor  beneath  them  which  would  be  necessary  if  solid  n»iUc 
shafts  Were  employed  ;  and  if  roquirefl  to  support  a  beamM( 
above  them,  the  columns  may  be  niudu  uf  brick  or  ordinaiy 
•tane,  andafterwards  coated  with  sca^ltola.  Nor  is  the  u,« 
of  this  oomposition  confined  to  columns  and  pilasters  only, 
fbr  it  may  be  and  indeed  ia  applied  to  other  ornamental  tmh 
poses,  fbr  table-aUba,  pedsalaMtand%  dadoaof  raoaaa.  M>- 
oera  of  floors,  fee; 

The  composition  or  cement  itself  is  prepared  from  the 
purest  gypsum,  which  is  first  broken  into  small  piece*,  and 
after  being  calcined  is  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  then  pasi 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  mixed  with  Flanders  glua^  is 
glass,  &c.  In  this  state  it  is  mixed  up  with  oolourins  OHt 
of  tba  hue  required ;  and  aa  it  is  generally  empioyed  br  tbe 
imitation  of  variegated  orv^ed  marbles  (all  coloured  oims 
being  more  or  less  so),  as  many  different  colours  and  f.hadei 
oi  the  same  ook)ur  must  be  mixed  up  sepantely  as  there  an 
iBtbakindorinaiUalabaiBtflaM.  Tboapcaptiwd.  tba 
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composition  is  applied  to  colamat  or  othor  surface  intended 
to  reoetvt  it,  and  vbieh  has  a  fou^b  coating  of  lime  and 
bair.  Tba  diibcmt  colour*  are  laid  on  and  nixed  by  the 
vorkroan,  and  consequently  much  depends  upon  bia  skill 
and  taste  in  regard  to  the  exactne^  of  the  imitation  or  the 
Veauty  of  the  veining  and  streaking,  which  is  done  in  the 
floating,  as  it  is  termed,  or  laying  on  Uie  cement.  The  next 
opt;ration  is  to  prepare  the  surface  for  polishing. by  rubbing  it 
"with  pumice^tone  and  cleaosiog  it  with  a  wet  sponge.  The 
polish  is  then  given  by  rubbing  it  again,  first  with  tripoll 
and  charcoal  on  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  secondly  with  felt 
dipped  in  tripoli  and  oil,  and  lastly  uith  oil  alone.  By  tbtb 
tneana  a  durable  lustre  is  obt  v  n'  1  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
linest  and  most  highly  poliiihed  iuurbl«j. 

When  soagliola  was  first  introduced  into  tbii  ooontry,  it 
waa  ezeouted  by  Italian  aitiats,  and  much  Mcrair  vaa  ob- 
aerred  b  ngara  to  an  die  jiroeesses ;  but  it  has  noee  been 
IWOUgfat  to  far  greater  perfection  liere  than  on  the  Continent, 
%bere  it  is  rc^^ardcd  merely  as  a  .substitute  for  marble,  antl 
8  condary  t  v  r.  'o  such  as  is  of  inferior  kind  or  has  very  little 
jeauty  in  itself.  By  means  of  scagliola,  not  onlv  may  the 
costliest  and  rarest  stones,  porphyry,  verde  antico,  giallo 
antieo.  be.  be  successfully  imitated,  but  any  oombioation  of 
Colours  may  be  produced ;  for  instance,  purpla^  or  •naraiid 
green,  streaked  with  gold,  Siena  veined  with  purplo^Wanf 
other  splendid  capnco  that  fancy  may  dictate. 

SCALA.  DELLA.  or  vSC.VM'CiERI,  the  name  of  a 
family  of  Verona«  which  aoquiied  sovereign  power  over  its 
native  city  in  fho  tfairteentn  century,  and  afterwards  e.\- 
tendfld  ita  dominion  over  the  neigbboiuing  towni  and  ter- 
ritoriaa.  Like  the  IMIa  Torre  and  tke  Vbeonti  of  Milan, 
the  Delia  ^cala  belon^Lv!  to  the  order  of  the  nobility.  They 
became  parly  leatitrb  *;  u  i  iig  the  factious  which  agitated  the 
Italian  cities  in  the  mi  ]  lir  --[^e^,  and  their  party  having 
proved  successful,  they  obtained  the  dignity  of  Podest4,  or 
supreme  magistracy,  first  for  a  term  of  years,  afterwards  dur- 
ing tbe  life  of  the  holder,  and  iMtly  oa  an  office  hereditaiyin 
their  Ihnily,  being  t-onflrmed  in  it  by  the  mnetion  of  the 
German  emperors,  who,  in  their  quality  -f  kin^';  of  Italy, 
although  they  had  no  direct  domuuon  over  any  part  af  the 
cDuntry,  appfiinted  as  their  imperial  vicars  those  chiefs  who 
nad  most  influence  over  their  countrymen.  [Lombaroy 
AMD  Lombard  Citiks.] 

After  tbe  death  of  Sooelino  da  Romano*  tynmtof  Fadua, 
Verana,  and  ▼ioenia,  and  the  gteat  Ooibeline  leader  in 

Northern  Italy,  the  pet  rl'^  Vcnna  elected  for  their  po- 
destA  Maslino  della  Scala,  about  the  year  12C0.  Mastino 
belonged  to  the  Guibehr.e  partv,  which  predominated  at 
Verona.  After  having  held  oMoe  for  five  years,  during 
whieh  by  bis  conduct  he  won  the  public  approbation,  Mas- 
tino waa  made  bv  acoiamation  {lerpatual  [captain  of  the  city. 
Being  mordered  by  lome  private  enammi  In  1273,  the 
citizens  elected  for  his  siicrc^sor  his  son  Albert,  who  was 
afterwards  proclaimed  lord  ol  Vic«nza,  Feltro  and  Bellutio, 
by  the  citizens  of  those  towns. 

Albert  died  in  1297,  and  was  sueceeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Bartolommeo,  who,  dying  ttlW  fean  after,  was  succeeded 
by  hia  brother  Alboioo,  a  man  of  a  ynaoafiil  temper,  who^ 
not  thinking  hiniaeir  fit  to  rale  alone  in  those  tnri^lent 
tinu",  took  his  younqor  brother,  Can  Francesco,  a  brave 
a>;ut:n)^  soldier,  for  his  colleague,  and  some  vears  later  rc- 
si^Tii  il  if>  him  the  undivided  sovereignty.  Can  Franccwco 
della  Scala,  called  'the  Great'  by  his  contemporaries,  was 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  family.  He  was  appointed  cap- 
tain of  Che  league  made  by  Verona.  Mantua,  Breecia,  and 
other  towns  against  the  mavqnis  of  Bale,  lord  of  Ferrara, 

whu,  being  supported  by  tlie  \:i'ci!s  of  Naples,  aspired  to 
extend  his  doininiuti  over  Loinhardy,  Can  Francesco  de- 
feated him,  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Ferrara.  When 
Henry  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  the  Germans,  came  to  Italy 
tobecrowiic  l  t  iuperor,  in  1-311,  Can  Francesco  joined  him 
with  a  body  of  troops,  and  aaaiated  him  in  ''irbHuing  Brescia 
and  other  toims  which  woold  notaeknowi.  il^<  ihe  imperial 
authority,  and  he  wn>?  rewarded  liv  Henry  lipip. n luli,^^'  lnm 
ha  irnperial  VK^ar  at  Verona.  Can  i-'rancesui.ui  C^a  Grande, 
as  ho  waa  henceforth  styled,  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  tbe  Goibeline  party  in  Lombardy,  liko  his  contem- 
porary Caatruocio  Castraeani  in  Tuscany.  The  dominion  of 
CanGfandaaatendedoTer  Verona,  Vioenaa,  Feltie.  Belluno. 
Itste,  M onteliee,  Gferaona,  and  lastly,  after  a  war  which 

lasted  several  years,  also  ovcrPn;!un,  in  ihnrt  over  tilmost 
the  whole  extent  of  country  which  iias  l>ecu  since  called 
iIm  Vamtian  tarritery.  Taniee  at  that  time  having  but  a 


strip  of  gronnd  on  the  nuinland  bordering  on  the  lagnottS. 
The  last  aeottiaition  of  Can  Grande  wa^t  that  of  Treviso, 
whidi  he  obuged  to  open  its  gates  to  him  in  July,  1329. 

He  made  'i  s  triumphal  entrance  into  Trevi5'>,  hi:t  w-^'s  a 
few  days  alii-r  sei/eil  by  a  violent  fever  and  die<i  in  tbe  iieight 
of  his  success,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  having  been  ruler 
of  Verona  for  about  nineteen  yean.  Castruccio  had  died 
the  yearbeibre,  and  thus  theGuibdines  of  Italy  lost,  nearly 
about  the  tame  time,  their  two  most  distinguished  leaders. 

Oan  Franeeseo  della  Boda  aoqnirad  eelalirity  not  only  by 
h'K  success  as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  but  by  the  en- 
couragement which  he  gave  to  literature  and  the  arts.  HLs 
court,  which  wa.s  very  splendid,  was  attended  by  poels. 
painters,  and  sculptors.  Dante,  in  his  exile,  found  for  a 
lime  an  asylum  at  the  eourt  of  Delia  Scala,  and  he  immor- 
tahaed  Can  Frai^esoo  in  his  verae.  Boccaeeio  also  wrote 
of  him  as  one  of  the  most  illustrioos  ehiefa  that  Italy  ever 
had,  not  only  on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  field,  but  also 
for  hia  abilities  in  council.  lie  raised  the  fortress  of 
Peschicra,  on  Iho  shore  of  the  lake  of  GaidlW  M  adoCmeO' 
on  the  side  of  Mantua  and  Milan. 

Can  Francesco  was  succeeded  by  his  two  nephews  Alberto 
and  If  attino,  who  aetsd  a  conapieoous  part  m  the  wars  of 
the  Italian  ftetions  in  the  fburteenth  century,  fighting 
against  the  Visconti  and  the  Venetians.  Thei-  e  n  I .  ; , 
continued  to  rule  till  the  year  13S7,  when  Giau  G^ia-iuzo 
Visconti,  duko  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  Verona,  having 
driven  away  Antonio  della  Scala,  an  illegitimate  son  of  tbe 
last  lord.  After  some  more  vicissitudes  Verona  came  into 
tbe  poasession  of  the  Venetian^  in  the  year  1409. 

8CALA,  Klein**  name  Ibr  the  SeataHa  of  aothon. 

SCAL.\'RIA.  [Wkntletkat] 

SCAL.^RIANS,  Lamarck's  name  tor  a  lanul^  uf  tes- 
taceous moUusks,  which  he  arranges  in  the  first  section  of 
h  is  order  Trachkupooa.  Tbe  Satiahmu  of  Lamarck  con- 
sist of  the  genera  SMtmrtQ^  ooA  IMf/Mmdo. 

SCALD.   [Burns  and  ScALoa.] 

SCALD,  properly  SKA'LLD.  is  an  antient  Seandlnavian 
word  which  signifies  poet,  as  sk&lldmar  or  tknlldkona  sig- 
nifies a  poetess.  The  name  is  therefore  ioait-umcs  appliwl 
to  the  Scandinavian  poets  in  general,  but  it  belon^-td  more 
especially  to  that  class  nf  poets  who  celebrated  in  their  songs 
the  exploits  of  heroes.  The  Scalds  were  thus  not  mere^ 
poets,  hot  also  tbe  biiloirian*  of  their  nation.  WhenSnem 
Btnrluson,  the  last  and  most  eelehraied  of  the  Scalds  (1 1 78- 

1241)  sta'es  that  the  Scaldi  itidrrd  nUv;iys  prai-^ed  their 
contetuporiuy  hcroos  most,  bm  never  altnbute<l  to  them 
any  fictitious  deed,  we  ir.u,\.  infer  that  the  cieativo  powers 
of  these  poets  had  uo  scope,  at  least  as  far  as  contempo- 
raneous history  was  concerned.  In  the  history  of  tha  pest 
thcgr  might  take  greatar  hbertiesi  but  w«  have  laasen  to 
believe  that  even  here  they  strictly  adhered  to  tradition. 

The  form  and  mode  nf  dtrtion  -worr  tbu=;  the  on!;'  parts  in 
which  they  diiplayt-d  tiu  ir  poetic  powers;  and  how  tiiey 
availed  themselves  of  this  ngh'.  la  clear  from  the  numerous 
specimens  of  Sualdic  poetrv  still  extant :  they  are  full  of  tbe 
boldest  and  most  ailcaorainary  imagery,  whenoa  tha|y  are 
fiaqoently  very  obseol*  and  almost  unintelliciUa. 

Sealdie  poetry  it  almost  the  only  source  from  which  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  antient  history  nf  the  North  of 
Europe.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  goes  biicK  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  and  contains  only  raytholoLncul  N-gcnds; 
while  another  portion,  in  tbe  form  of  poetry,  contains  his- 
torical accounts  of  contemporary  events.  Such  poetical 
historiea,  vety  dilSnrent  fkom  the  rhymed  chronicles  of  other 
nations,  continued  to  be  wiftten  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  S^iMs  were  pencrallv  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  chief  or  kuij:,  whom  y  .it cumpanied  on  his 
expeditMns  in  tbe  capacMy  i  !i>t on  ^;i;i:iliors ;  and  it  was 
the  pride  of  the  chieftains  to  obuin  such  Scalds  as  possessed 
most  ability  and  learning.  Their  servicaa  wwt  ridlljr  tt- 
warded  by  the  heroes  whose  praise  that  sang^ 

We  still  possess  a  rery  long  list  ef  Sealdi^  tnong  whom 
are  persons  of  the  highest  mnK,  and  even  kings,  "roe  most 
distinguished  however  were  iho  e  of  Iceland,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  wearo  indebted  f  i;  tin  colloi  tion  of  antient  poeti- 
cal traditions  known  under  the  name  of  tbe  Eddas.  Com- 
pare '  Fundgruben  des  Nordens.'  vol.  i. ;  John  Olafien, 
'  Om  Nordens  gamle  Digtekonst,  Grundregler,  VeiMVtor* 
Sprog  og  F6rcdrags  mode,'  Copenhagen,  I78G ;  P.Waehter, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  German  translation  of  Snorri 
Sturluson's  '  HeimskringIsi*  and  the  article  SxoRRt  Sraa- 
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SCALE  (Music).  A  great  deal  bM  been  written  on  this 
iubjflot,  by  BwtbuMitteiaiM,  by  mu^un,  and  by  thoie 
who  eombined  both  eb«niet«n;  bat,  ftom  nurioot  cireum- 

Stance*,  hardly  anytliinj;  whirli  is  accessible  to  the  youii^j 
anliimetician  wishmp  for  something  which  may  really  hv 
a  help  to  liiin  in  his  iiiu^iial  studies.  The  Greek  s-calt* 
[Mostc;  Titrachord].  the  only  fruitless  subject  of  inquiry 
oat  «f  all  that  is  Greek,  has  exhausted  the  Icaminc,  sci- 
«ne«,  ud  iogaoni^  ctf  the  best  writan,  with  no  cenm  but 
this,  tint  oveMefttMmeDta  of  theory  an  Ibund  nther  to 
hate  hindered  practical  excollonce,  or  to  have  arisen  on* 
of  the  want  of  it  :  rao^t  likely  the  latter.  The  learning; 
however  which  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Greek  writers,  has  made  it  usual  to  write  on  this 
subject  more  profoundly  than  on  others  of  the  same  diffi- 
«al^:  U  i»  w  o^iaet  in  the  present  urtick  to  espiain  the 
matieal  seale,  if  poaiible.  mora  simply,  and  in  ita  •Implcst 
parts :  leaving  to  llie  article  Trhpkrament  such  eoii!,!- 
derations  as,  arising  out  of  tho  present  article,  are  required 
by  ihoMi  who  would  iitidentMM  the  higher  pvtetiod  details 
of  the  subject. 

The  olgeet  of  music  being  to  please  the  ear,  or  the  mind 
thrao^  the  ear,  then  ie  no  otW  test  of  exoelienoe  oor 
criterion  of  Htnesa,  in  any  one  detail,  except  the  opinion  of 

the  best  jiuV'Csi.  Tliis  seems  to  assume  the  question,  for 
the  best  judj^es  can  only  described  as  those  who  best  know 
what  is  [rood  music.  This  circle  cannot  be  avoided,  either 
in  speaking  of  music  ur  any  other  of  the  ttne  arts ;  to  lasto 
We  must  appeal,  but  not  to  the  taste  of  every  one.  All 
we  have  here  to  do  with  this  is  to  remark,  that  the  malbo- 
maticat  eontlderatione  employed  in  an  article  Uke  the 
present  are  not  to  be  considered  as  placing;  the  iiiusical 
scale  upuu  a  mathematical  basis,  hut  simply  as  i>huwing 
that  there  is  something  tike  an  explanatinn  of  those  rules, 
which  derive  their  authority  nut  from  the  raatbematical 
ayatem  which  embodies  them,  but  from  the  sanction  tiC  tiie 
m^ority  of  Qultivated  ean.  Thoae  thinga  whidi  ate  agree- 
able in  practice  an  found  te  he  in  certain  ttiathtmattoal 
relations  to  one  another  which  make  the  theory  of  the 
musical  scale  simple  and  interesting:  buthadit  Iteeo  other- 
wi-'C,  we  should  have  lofE  mathematical  ajmplicity,  and  pre- 
ferred a  mora  pleasing  complexi^. 

The  sounds  which  are  agMeable  to  the  ear  are  found  to 
be  tbeae  which  aie  the  eonaequenca  ef  vibrationa  of  equal 
dttlatton  fbllewinf^  one  anodwr.  [AcovsttC8.j  The  note 
called  A,  for  instance,  sounded  at  the  same  time  on  a  harp, 
a  flute,  and  a  horn,  jresenls  three  different  characters, 
three  different  intensities,  but  only  one  species  of  vibration 
as  to  the  lime  of  lasting.  If  the  first  instrument  communi- 
cate 430  vibrations  in  a  second  to  the  air,  so  docs  the  second 
inatrument.  and  alao  the  third.  With  the  difference  td 
hitenaity  or  loadneas,  and  with  the  diilisrenee  of  character, 
the  twang  of  the  harp,  or  the  tone  of  the  horn,  wo  have 
nothing  to  do  m  considering  the  place  in  the  m  ale  of  the 
noft  v  sound:  a  cultivated  ear  discovers  that  they  ^und 
the  same  note,  and  a  tnathematiciau  Ildows  that  they 
aeveraUy  eooiiBtuiieaCe  to  the  ahr  die  aaine  number  of 
vibtationB  Mr  aeeond. 

Let  na  then  aoppoae  a  abring  to  he  mounted,  and  atretched 
at  both  end'',  nr, '  etter  still  perhaps,  suspended  vertically* 
by  one  end,  ^v.d  iieanng  a  weight  at  the  other.  Tfthisstrinjr 
be  then  .set  in  vibration  by  the  flni;er  or  by  the  bow  <if  a 
TioUn,  a  musical  (that  is,  a  pleasant)  sound  is  produced,  if 
the  string  be  not  too  Umg,  nor  atretched  by  too  amall  a 
weight.  With  the  plienameiia.  «f  vibration,  as  connected 
*Ith  the  length,  material,  and  rtretehing  uei^'ht  of  the 
string,  wr>  hri- 0  here  nothing  to  do  [Cord]  except  to  re- 
mark,— 1,  i  liii  the  ear  observes  that,  material  .imf  tension 
remaining  the  same,  the  longer  the  string  the  lower  the 
tone,  and  vice  versd.  2,  That  the  muthematiciaa  luiowa 
that,  ceterit  paribus,  the  longer  the  string  the  fswer  fte 
nnmber  of  vibrations  lu  a  given  tine^  in  inverse  proportion 
te  the  length.  Thus,  if  a  certain  string,  stretcnea  by  a 
certain  Wi  t,  lit.  give  100  vibrations  per  second,  a  string  of 
half  the  length,  itiutched  by  the  ii^me  weight,  will  give  200 
\  ibrations  per  second.  If  a  vibration  mean  a  double  motion 
of  the  strmg,  once  backwards  and  once  forwarda,  the  effects 
begin  to  be  musical  soon  aAer  the  string  ia  ahort  enough, 
or  atretched  enough,  to  give  30  vibrations  per  second. 
The  number  or  muaMM  tonea  is,  theoretically,  infinite : 

•  WcK>1i,_ou««  •  Oa  Uurinl  Iuu-r>«t*.'B.64.  the  anil»ar  rvpMMIUMttpcd. 
m«af  uf  F.HibM  Aoemnc*.  p.  97]  •ad  ttmd a  WMwlwrfthsi  MeiftMiiJ 

 I    «bt newa  eW) w»a»d^SSttm la waawMk  ^ 


that  is,  between  any  two  tones  aa  many  different  tones  u 
we  pleaae  can  be  internoaed,  no  one  of  which  is  so  high  «a  the 
higher,  nor  BO  fayw  aa  tne  tower.  Highnen  and  low  nam  itf 

tone  are  terms  which  are  purely  relative,  and  refer  to  an 
effect  upon  the  car  which  docs  not  admit  of  dcftniiion- 
common  terms  usuallv  distin;4uish  only  extreme  cis*  -  : 
thus,  a  tone  disagreeably  high  is  a  squeak,  and  ouv  di^ 
agreeably  low  is  a  growl.  There  is  no  absolute  reason 
wny  we  ahould  call  the  former  high  and  the  latter  hnr. 
rather  than  the  contrary;  and  in  net  the  eurffer  Giweka 

f naming  Ihcni  after  the  parts  of  the  throat  in  which  they 
l[i.ju-lit  U;-.y  Were  produced)  calle^l  the  s(jueaking  sounds 
low,  and  the  growling  ones  higli.  But  «hile  we  cndeavoar 
to  separate  names  fVoro  thu  gs,  wo  must  not  forget  that 
there  is  much  which  all  men  acknowloi^  of  wnl  OOB* 
nezion  between  the  aaweiatioDa  which  aeeon^any  eoonda 
and  thoie  derived  ftom  other  aensible  phenomena.  For 

instance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  any  one,  that 
if  light  and  darkness  were  to  be  imitated  by  muucal  tuues, 
the  light  ought  to  be  represented  by  h)w  notes,  and  thfl 
darkness  by  high  notes:  and  a  compo^r  who  should  ac- 
company words  expressive  of  transition  from  darltnesa  to 
light  by  a  mariuo.  deaeent  from  the  higher  pari  of  the 
acale  to  the  lower,  would  be  thought  to  mean  irony  or 
hi:  I  Icpqno.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  come  ti 
our  Li.owicdgc  sm  to  wliat  assottiations  are  awakened  by  the 
lower  notes  of  the  scale  w  hich  connect  them  with  darkneaa; 
but  tlmt  Hiia  connexion  does  exist  is  certain. 

Taking  such  a  atring  or  monoehord  (single  tiring)  aa 
above  described,  it  ia  immediately  found  that  any  alteratioa 
of  ita  length  prodoeea  acme  alteration  of  the  tone,  ff  the 
chan^'e  be  very  slight,  a  dull  or  unpractised  ear  may  not 
readily  pcrct  ivc  it ;  but  let  the  alteration  be  carrad  a  lilLt 
further,  and  there  can  be  no  difliculty.  Such  tones,  near 
to  one  another,  when  sounded  together,  have  a  disagreeable 
and  jarring  effect,  accompanied  by  beats  [Acoostics,  p. 
97}i  but  wlien  the  aeeond  string  has  been  considerably 
shortened  (aay  that  thiaia  done  gradually),  the  disagreeable 
effect  ceases  almost  at  once,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
shortened  blnng  is  to  the  lunger  one  as  five  to  six.  Two 
sounds  are  then  heard  which  harmonize  together,  and  oo 
their  Joint  effect  the  car  dwells  with  pleasure  until  it  be- 
comes moootonoQB  (this  very  common  word  is  itself  derived* 
as  to  ita  Gonmen  aigniJfiGation  here  used,  from  the  wnaiW' 
ing  eflbct  of  die  aame  tone,  or  aet  of  tones,  long  eondniied>. 
In  the  mean  while,  and  during  the  shririening  of  the  ririr.  j, 
the  joint  effect,  though  always  disagreeable,  i»  not  e<|uaii« 
so  throughout:  and  there  is  one  place  in  particular  where 
the  cfftscl,  though  not  agreeable  to  the  beginner,  is  bearable 
for  a  little  while,  and  highly  agreeable  to  the  practiaed ear, 
whieh  knowa  that  ftall  eompenaatjon  ia  at  hand  in  vhnl  ia 
eailled  the  reaolution  of  the  dia«nd,  or  tranaition  to  •  mice 
harmonious  comhinatinn  in  a  manner  which  seems  ptru- 
liarly  natural.  This  intermudiatu  and  more  tolerable  pbas« 
of  sound  takes  place  when  the  shortened  string  is  to  the 
other  as  eight  to  nine.  Moreover,  it  may  be  obaervod  that 
this  la&t  canbiaation, hardly  bearable,  ia  rendered  peileeily 
80  if  the  two  toma,  iiiflaad  of  being  sounded  togeuwrt  *m 
made  to  follow  each  odier  in  aueeeaaton,  no  matter  low 
rapidly.  In  both  these  cases  the  student  will  uhsorve  tlial 
the  i)ropnrtK)n  of  the  lengths  of  the  strings  is  that  uf 
small  numbers,  fue  to  six,  and  eight  to  nine.  And  it  is 
matter  of  experiment,  that  the  mure  simple  the  pruportiona 
of  the  lengths  of  two  .strings  (stretched  by  the  same  weightX 
the  more  uaeftil  the  combination  in  musie— it  ia  usual  to 
say  the  more  i^raeable  aonnded  by  itself;  bat  to  this  w« 
cannot  subscribe,  as  we  believe  that  to  most  ears  the  morv 
complicated  combination  of  a  third  (presently  to  be  d#- 
scribed)  is  more  agreeaUn  than  the  1ms  eomptieated  ene 
ofa^lA, 

Instead  of  speaking  of  the  lengths  of  the  stringa,  ww  mav 
paaa  to  the  relative  numbers  of  vibrations  in  a  aeoom^ 
whieh  are  inversely  as  the  lengths.  Thus,  two  strings  of 
ten  and  seven  feet,  stretched  by  the  same  Weight,  vi!,rat.- 
m  that  the  one  of  ten  feet  makes  eight  vibrations  while 
that  of  eight  feet  makes  ten. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  most  smiple  combina- 
tions ;  and  drat,  that  of  two  to  one.  Let  the  second  string 
be  half  the  first,  or  make  two  vibrations  while  the  first 
makes  one:  there  is  then  not  only  a  joint  effect  which 
la  ^{reeabie,  but  a  peculiar  sameness  of  the  two  notes, 
in  io  much  that  two  inatruments  made  to  play  together 
iaindi  nauier  tint  the  mtoa  of  the  aaeonA  iball  alwift 
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iMOf  twiM  M  nmf  TibiBtioat  as  the  simultaneous  notes 
of  the  tnt.  wmM  be  uniwnally  ftdtnittod  to  be  play- 

ii  1^'  till)  sjmo  iiir,  with  DO  more  diffurence  than  of  that 
s,ufi  whiL-h  Ls  heard  when  a  mnn  aixi  a  buy  atteiapt  to 
sini;  ihu  same  air  togeibar.  This  jicrfeci  sameness,  for  so 
it  wili  \m  called,  though  the  two  instruuienta  imvw  Maod 
the  same  tone  together,  admits  of  no  expluMtiMi;  Ibr 
though  the  ratio  of  the  simultaneous  vibrations  is  the 
aimplest  poasible  (two  to  one),  there  is  no  perceptible 
reason  why,  because  simple  ratios  penerally  >;ive  harmo- 
nious oombinatioii»,  the  atmt  simpto  uf  all  should  product) 
an  absolute  feeling  of  identity  of  character  in  the  two  tones. 
To  this  ciwamataace  however  we  owe  the  most  naiwial 
simpUAeatiMi  of  the  ransieel  loele:  Ibr  let  it  be  tettled,  fcr 
inslaiMah  wbat  strings  give  agreeable  notes  between  thosu 
of  ?0  and  19  feet  long,  and  division  by  two  will  give  all  the 
•triiij;s  which  can  be  afitiiittcd  belWLf  n  timse  of  10  and  j 
ftit^'l ;  liius,  it  It  be  proper  to  admit  a  string  of  eight  feet  in 
the  former  iel»  one  ef  fMMrlMt  mmt  alao  t»k«  Hi  place  in 
the  latter. 

Again,  it  is  ctawryei  that  tlM  relative  elliet  of  tiro  tones 
is  always  the  same  as  those  of  other  two,  when  the  numbers 
of  vibrations  made  in  a  given  time  in  the  first  pair  are 
in  the  tame  prr/fx,rtii/n  r,s  the  i  rnT*  >(i  jtiding  numbers  in 
the  seoond  pair.  Thus,  suppose  U)«t  in  a  given  time  the 
numbers  of  vibratioM  ntede  by  Ibur  strings  we  18,  10^  4t, 
and  6u.  Then. 

12  •  18  :  :  40  :  60  or  li  =  fj 
and  we  may  say  that,  according  as  the  first  and  second 
founded  together  arejpleasaDt  or  unpleasant  ao  are  the 
tbinl  and  fburtb ;  aim  if  an  atr  beginning  on  tbe  lint  atring 
require  an  immediate  transition  to  the  second,  then  the 
aatnc  air  begun  on  the  third  sirinp  will  require  an  imme- 
diate trar.Mtioti  to  th^'  fmirih. 

A  mwtical  mierral,  then,  is  given  when  the  fraction 
which  expresses  the  proportion  of  U>e  vibrtAiona  of  its  two 
IMilia  in  a  given  time  is  given.  By  the  ioterv-al  \  we  mean 
that  of  two  notes,  the  higher  of  which  makes  three  vibra- 
tions while  the  lowpr  makM  two.  Thus,  if  is,  and  30 
be  the  numbeis  of  viliratious  made  by  tliree  strings  in  the 
same  time,  ami  \m'  \\  \sh  to  find  a  fourth  in  to  which  is  as 
much  above  the  third  as  the  second  is  ^bove  the  ftral,  we 
must  not  make  a  string  of  35  vibratioiu  in  the  aaiM  time 
(aatbe  beginner  mi-.;!!C  du),tbatia,not  one  of  3U  23  —  18. 
but  one  of  30  X  !  S,  "r  38  J.  vibrations  in  the  same  lime. 

lA  t  US  now  take  a  string,  and  call  the  note  sounded  by  it 
C,  and  let  the  string  of  twice  as  many  vibrations  (or  half 
ita  length)  have  tbe  same  name,  with  a  diftrance  (for  the 
raaaiNi  above  givoa);  eall  itC.  Let  ua noar aaok  to  the 
simplcat  fractions  vriiieh  fie  between  1  and  3.  Tbke  the 
numbrr^  up  to  C  (the  car  does  not  so  well  a<irt'e  with  7  and 
all  hi'f.duT  pnoie  nunihers,  wliy  o!  course  cannot  be  told, 
but  Minplicily  miu>t  end  somewhere,  and.  by  llie  constitution 
of  the  ear,  ratio«  in  which  7  and  higher  primes  occur  are 
not  agreeable),  and  form  every  fraction  out  of  then  which 
lies  betlKMI  I  and  2  ;  we  have  then 

PmtAaM  dawn,  with  1  and  9,  in  oidar  of  m^nhuda^  and 
wnhnTB 

1  I  ♦  4  I  *  8 
Take  such  a  set  of  strings  that  while  the  first  makes  one 
Tibration  the  leeond  aakea  |  of  a  vibration,  the  third  | 
of  a  vibration,  and  *o  on  up  to  tiie  last,  which  makes  3  vibra- 
tions :  or  take  a  set  of  strings  eqt.ally  stretched,  of  which  the 
length  of  the  being  1,  that  of  the  second  is  \  .  iic,  and 
of  the  last  y  •  Every  one  of  the  notes  thus  produced  will 
baagreaahle  when  aonnded  with  the  flrat,  and  if  the  fliat 
aound  C,  the  nmaieian  will  have  tbe  fbtlowing  part  of  the 
acalo  before  him  in  its  most  natural  form  : — 

C    Kt>  £    F    6    A  C 


1      I     <  i 

T'lt  se  mtorvak  havntho  Mtowibg 

aentl^  be  seen,— 

f  minor  third.        |  fifth. 

i  major  third.  1  major  sixth. 


« 


We  have  not  yet.  however,  got  a  auiReiantly  agneable  scale, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  ear  will  not  be  oontontad  with  the 

preceding  most  simpl    r  r  ordB,  must  be  darivnd  ftpoi 

observation,  from  which  it  uj^fneurs  — 

1.  That  a  frequent  repetition  of  sounds  very  near  to  one 
another  ia  not  pleaaiog  to  the  uncultivated  ear.  Now  the 
interval  fitom  the  minor  to  the  mijor  third  is  aa  ibllowa : 
the  first  makes  ?  of  a  vibration  ■while  the  second  n.akcs  J  . 
or  the  fir&t  uiiikes  1  vibration  while  the  second  makes 
i  X  \,  or  }| .  Tbia  ia  much  toonaar  to  a  uninn  to  eon- 
tinual  repetition. 

2.  That  a  frequent  renetition  of  sounds  too  far  fVom  each 
other  is  not  pleasing  to  toe  ear,  after  a  little  cultivation.  If 
we  look  at  the  intervals  frotn  tbe  Iburth  to  the  fifth,  and 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth,  we  find  \  and  V'  for  their  re- 
presentatives, while  from  the  fundamental  note  to  the  minor 
third,  and  aUo  from  the  sixth  to  the  octave,  the  inteml  ia 

much  larger  than  the  preceding  intervals. 
Both  these  defects,  as  must  eoxily  bo  seen  arithmetically, 
and  as  the  car  tlnds  out  fa-  itself,  may  be  remedied  by  in- 
serting a  note  between  C  and  E  in  place  of  E  b,  which  shall 
make  a  better  division  of  the  inter^  al  i:  K,  and  by  placing 
ao  additional  note  between  A  and  But  bow  ore  wo  to 
ctwoae  these  addition^  notes  ?  If  we  cannot  have  an  j  more 
very  aimple  eonaonances  with  the  fun<lamentat  note,  we 
must  take  those  tones  which  make  the  simplest  consonance* 
with  other  notes,  and  the  more  they  make  the  better.  We 
have  already  a  repetition  of  some  oonsooaaoes ;  for  instance. 
Interval  PC>  ia  s  ornfilih. 

Interval  G  C  is  2  -r  |  =  4,  or  a  Iburth. 
Internal  FA  isi-7-i=:i»ora nutfor third. 

Now  ainee  I-  X  4-  =  f »  we  aee  that  a  note  -ft  «p  one 

which  makes  9  vibrations  whil?-  the  fundamental  note  C 
laakes  8,  will  be  a  fourth  beluw  G,  and  4  divides  C  and  E 
well,  the  three  notes  1 ,  -J  ,  I ,  giving  the  intervals  t » 't  » 
already  found  in  another  part  of  the  scale.  This  noto  is  D. 
Again,  observe  the  interval  from  E  to  F,  or  W  i  and  take 
a  fifth  above  £.  or  i  X  *  or  V  '•  this  fraction  falls 
between  \  and  2 .  and  looking  al  the  intervala  of  4»  V  • 
and  a ,  we  find  i  and  fS  •  both  of  them  tntnrvala  alraady 
found.  This  note  V»  f""  which  makes  15  vibrations 
while  tbe  fundamental  note  makes  8,  is  B,  aOd  tbe  usuiJ 
scale  of  civilized  nations,  oallad  the  dfolMtO  acol^  li  HOW 
complete  in  the  ibilowing — 

CDEPGAB  0» 
1    i    J    i    t   4   V  2 

This  diatonio  scale  aeems  then  to  be  the  scale  of  tbe  aim* 
plest  eonoorda  of  the  fiindameotal  note,  with  one  alteratian 

on  account  of  the  too  great  pnnimitf  of  two  concordant 
notes,  and  one  interpolation  on  account  of  tbe  too  great  dis- 

taiKS-  of  two  others.  If  we  examine  all  its  intervala,  wc  shall 
find  hi;th  repetition  and  variety  as  follows  (U  D  standing 
for  the  interval  fiom  C  tO  SO.), 

beiii^  added  ; 

\  (major  tone). 

(minor  tone,  14  of 
r4  (diatonio  aemitone). 
I  (major  third). 

I    (minor  thinl). 

{{  (ti  of  minor  third). 
4  (fborth). 
4i  (UattenadflAh).* 
t  (ftfih). 


CD  -FG  =  AB  .  .  = 
DE  =GA  .  .  .  .  » 
£F  bBC>  .  .  .  .  = 
CB  mWK  «  6B  .  .  « 
BO«AC*.  .  .  .  « 
DF  .  «-...= 
CF  ^DG  =  EA -GC'= 

FB  = 

CG  =  EB  =  FC      .  « 


DA  -  4f  (Hnflfth). 


DB 


CA 
EC    .  , 
CB     .  . 

PC     .  . 
€(J'  . 
We  observe 


=  4 


(sixth), 
(minor  sixth), 
(seventh).* 
(flu  sevcnth).t 

~-    \  (octave), 
here  the  consonances  meutiouej  l)efore,  two 


» 

I  s 
T 

1  « 


4  fourth. 


2  octave  ok  eighth. 


inharmonious  inter%ob,  a  newspeetiiitof  cutiKunance(tbeflat 
aavoBth)  standing  as  it  were  between  the  more  perfer^  eonao- 
nanaea  and  the  othws.  and  newvarietieaof  atone,of  anmot 
third,attd of  afifth, differing  from  ttioaeafaeailydeseribed,aiid 

flatter  by  tbe  interval  This  interval  is  callv  l  \\  -  i, 

and  tlioogh  the  earcaii  distin^^uish  n  difiereuce  betweeatbe 


•  Ad  inhnimonion*  >oU>f»»l.  wtn  u  ilu-  uul<-»  arc  ^.laBi 


'-'Id' 
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ttwwof  tiw ■triage oiw  of  wTiidiifliiaBMiai  tinw^vWUIhe 

other  vibrate*  80,  yet  the  diflferenee  is  sto  slitrht  as  to  produce 
no  |irq)udkial  effect  With  regard  to  the  comparatively  kax- 
IBfTlH**  dianeter  of  the  flat  seventh,  observe  that  V  >> 
WJ  nearly  equal  to  f  »  differing  only  by  the  interval  • 

We  have  also  the  diatonic  semitone.  1 '  ,  which  ia  in- 
eorrectlv  luiintxl,  Rtnce,  if  beginning  with  I,  we  repeat  the 
interval  of  a  semitone  twice,  we  have  )^  tS>  or  f  Hi 
vUbIi  it  vetT  imw  to  ft  eliorper  (Umt  it.  Ufl^*  at  fiattw 
meant  lower)  than  a  mi^or  tone  by  the  intoml  ff  ud 
than  a  minor  lone  by  -f-f*  very  nearly. 

We  shall  presently  resume  the  diatonic  scale,  but  we  now 
prooted  to  mention  two  varieties  of  it  It  seems  to  have 
MMI  offensive  to  the  ears  of  rude  nations  to  hear  any  semi- 
tones  at  all.  If  wa  deprivo  the  diatonic  scale  of  F  and  B. 
tiM  notei  whieh  rise  semitones  at  the  next  step,  we  have 
C.  D,  B»  G«  At  C,  for  all  the  sounds  which  remain  in  the 
oetave.  This  unfinished  scale,  as  we  should  call  il.  is  the 
original  scale  of  the  Chinese,  Avans,  Hindus,  and  Eastern 
Islands,  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  &c.  It  is  the  well- 
known  scale  of  the  old  Scotch  and  Irish  music  ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  ibund  in  Walet  and  Cornwall,  in  varioat  parts 
ot  Africa,  and  even  in  old  Italian  music.  The  Chinese, 
who  never  change,  have  preserved  il  in  abiolute  perfection, 
though  the  modern  form  of  motiantient  airs  in  other  coun> 
tries  has  been  relaxed.  We  eopj  the  nobw  of  •  Chinese 
•ir  givea  by  L^rde : 

OOOOAOOOC&OBOOOOAOA AOVOAOOCCAOBOOBDAC 

It  a  I!  bo  observed  that  F  and  B  never  occur.  An  almost 
perfect  specimen  of  this  scale  occurs  in  the  iicolch  air 
*  The  Campbells  are  coming.'  The  effect  of  the  scale  may 
be  thed  by  playing  ad  AMlum  on  the  black  key*  of  a  piano- 
ibite. 

The  other  scale  which  we  have  here  to  mention  is 
that  known  by  the  nanio  of  the  minor  scale,  the  common 
diatonii  sc  ilt)  being  for  distinction  called  major.  It  may 
easily  be  observed  that  the  intervals  of  the  intnor  third  and 
minor  sixth  have  a  sad,  or  at  leaat  plaintive  effect,  as  com- 
ptied  with  the  nu\|or  thifd  and  major  tixtb.  No  explana- 
tion ean  be  given  of  ttiit :  perhaps  the  effiwt  of  morieal 
inten  als  is  Ecovemed  in  some  degree  by  associations  derived 
from  iiiu  huiaan  voice  m  spe;»king.  All  persons,  except 
perhaps  schoolboys  reading  wlmt  ihey  do  not  undersund 
nor  care  about,  are  ctmstantly,  whether  they  know  it  or  nut, 
TWjnif  tho  lOM  invhMltbcy  speak,  and  making  ititcrvals 
wludi  are  very  nearly  muaiwUy  oorraet:  and  the  effect  of 
flonow,  regret,  fatigue,  fce.  it  to  make  tboee  interrals 
TTiinrr  .Any  persor.  f  a  quick  musical  ear  who  will  watch 
the  uiiithod  of  sayui^  Uie  simple  words  *  1  cannot,*  pro- 
nounced as  a  determination  of  the  will,  and  compare  it  with 
the  &ame  when  it  lii  »n  expression  of  regret  for  want  of 
power,  will  almost  always  find  such  an  interval  a-s  C  F  ur 
or  C*  O  in  the  ftiat,  and  C  K^or  C  A  in  the  aeoond;  if  this 
be  to,  it  it  not  turprising  that  a  tcale  in  which  minor  in- 
trn  i\ls  occupy  conspicuous  places  which  in  the  other  scale 
ari^  orcupierl  by  major  intervals,  should  produ«e  those  atto- 
ciat.  ri-,  which  have  been  alluded  to.  This  is  a  conjecture 
merely,  for  after  all  nature  will  take  the  liberty  in  art,  as 
ill  teieliee,  of  concealing  her  operations.  But  this  nmch  is 
<tttaia,ihit>thatthemuioriOBleit  mom  pkintive  than  the 
major,  and  teeondly,  that  all  mtiaical  eompoters  are  ac- 
<)Uttintcd  with  thn  f<ict,  from  the  African  women  wVk.  ^lw^ 
of  Mungo  Fark,  *  Let  us  pity  the  white  man,  no  iiiuu.ei  oa.s 
he  to  bring  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  corn,'  up  to  the 
composer  of  Der  Freischiiu,  with  all  the  power  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  memory  of  centuries  of  art.  The  change  from 
the  minor  to  the  nuyer  leale  it  perfaapt  the  mott  eflitetive 
of  mntieil  retooreat.  oeitainly  the  mott  powerftil  of  those 
which  arc  easily  understood  by  ears  of  the  ordinary  dcRree 
of  cultivation.  Take  as  an  instance  the  mutw  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  flma  Obemn 

Oh-Ariliy,  bli<^t'Anb\',  my  nwn,  my  natlW'laa4« 

Mfth'iiighl  I  cHM.nt  thr  <lark  t>lu«  ara,  aMtSWrfMla'pfc  Otf  itosadj 

And  Uwir*  1  uw  ny-itliier  •  iHMiW,  lit. 

The  intervals  with  which  the  voice  passes  over  the  hyphens 
in  the  Artt  two  linet  are  minor,  but  in  the  third  Une  amodu- 
hitbn  it  made  into  a  major  aeale,  and  the  compoaer  hat  tkil  • 

fully  taken  care  to  pioiluro  a  strong  result  of  the  new  scale 
in  the  first  two  sylUbles  :  the  effect  of  the  charffC  is  strik- 
iniily  appropriate. 

What  is  the  minor  scale?  Tbia  question  has  been  dif- 
Annaj  aoavtitd  bydjftiw|wiilpivMi|hethaaij«rin«ai«, 


who  tevarnlly  eontanA  fbr  ono  «r  aaodwr  «ab  tsttt  *«« 

tealf.   For  ourselves,  we  are  no  believen  in  tnm  aal 

ortiiotlox  scales,  or  rnther  we  hold  every  scale  to  have  that 
charartcr  wiuf  i;  ba'-  iu  rn  ii-i-il  by  good  composer*,  and  ap- 
proved hy  good  hearers.  It  seemii  to  liaNe  been  thought 
that  because  there  is  one  diatonie  major  scale,  b)  univer- 
oonaent.  therefore  there  mutt  be  one  lawful  diatonic 
minor  aeale:  jnit  at  weU  might  it  be  said,  that  because  the 
iambic  trimeter  it  the  one  metre  of  Greek  tngte  diek)gne, 
there  must  also  be  some  one  other  metre,  and  that  one  only, 
in  the  chorusee.  Fortunately  however  the  scholar  know  s, 
what  the  musician  ought  to  know,  that  no  one  metre  m 
dictated  by  any  absolute  law  of  taste,  and  teaches  that  the 
best  txagediantmutt  be  the  goide,  beeattte  of  the  univenal 
approvil  which  hat  htoB  eoneeded  to  their  writings.  Tak* 
ing  the  same  sort  of  guide,  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
musicians  (ihe  unknown  authors  of  national  airs,  writers  ot 
ver  .  liiL:b  authority,  included)  one  m^jor  scale  and  several 
minor  scales ;  a  thing  not  more  atrociously  wrong  in  it»ei( 
than  the  one  metre  nf  dialogue,  and  the  variety  of  cbonu 
mettet.  «f  the  Qrtekt^  And  it,  monoeer,  we  take  tht 
mathemalieal  theory  of  Ae  teale.  we  thall  find  aeweral  with 
Q<]\\7i\  rlntms  on  ?tie  score  of  simplicity  of  consonances. 
K«:luin  to  the  fundamental  note  C  and  ii&  consonaoces 

n^m^Py—    ^    £^  g    p    Q  ^ 

1     ♦     i     I    t    4  2 
Instead  of  throwing  out  Eh  la  too  near  to      1^  be 

the  latter  whi<^  we  reject ;  if  WO  finish  thit  with  the  D  and 

B  of  the  diatonic  scale,  we  have  what  is  callt  l  tlv  -ommcn 
ascending  minor  scale,  the  commonness  ot  which  we  cannot 
deny  upon  data,  though  it  atiihet  na  that  othera  are  at 
common,  if  not  more  so. 

(1)        C  D  Eb  F  G  A  B  C» 
1   i    *  !    ;   4  V  2 

The  cur  will  not  very  quickly  acknowledge  this  as  a 
minor  scale  in  descent,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  in 
going  inm  C*  to  C  there  it  no  dittinciion  between  this 
seale  and  the  mi^or  sealetill  we  cone  to     ;  though  in  tbt 

ascent  tlie  minor  interval  occurs  early.  To  rctnc  l-.  iV.-.i.  A 
and  B  are  both  lowered  a  s«mitoite,  or  the  A  m  majde  A  t, 
a  fourth  to  S  and  the  B  it  made  B  b.  a  fifth  lo  B  b»  whidh 
gives 

(S)  C  D  £b  F  G  Ab  Bk  C> 
1  t  ♦  i  1  *  I  ' 
and  this  scale  reversed  i^  called  the  common  mode  of  de- 
scending the  minor  scale  ;  but  as  we  also  find  it  used  in 
ttoending,  we  put  it  down  ta  a  second  minor  scale,  both 
for  ascent  and  descent,  observing  alat  that  (I)  may  be,  and 
is,  used  in  descent  Again,  suppose  we  retain  the  B  of  tht 
original  scale,  and  lower  the  A,  we  have  then 

(S)         C   D   Eb    K   G    Ab   B  C 

Iff    i  J   I    V  a 

a  wild  and  pleasing  scale,  both  in  ascent  and  descent,  and 
employed  too.  in  spile  t  f  the  wide  inler\ui  between  A  b  md 
B.  Its  hjiTiuonies,  technically  ttpeakui^.  are  eH»t«r  and  more 
natural  than  those  of  tlie  common  scale,  and  Schneider 
C  Slements  of  Harmony*)  makes  it  the  principal  minor  scale, 
trtating  ail  others  as  ineidtntal  deviations:  the  Enghsh 
translator  uf  Schneider  contends  for  its  abaoiute  truth,  and 
asks  (justly  enou«^h)  which  scale  a  composer  would  take 
wliu  was  cunvi-rlm:^  the  air  of  'Robin  Adair'  int^  I'.n' 
minor kev  ttiie  onizinal  air  having  the  notes  (i  A  BCD  Kj 
namely.  G  A  1?  C  D  E\,.  or  G  Ab  B  C  D  E;.  ?  Tltere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  preferable,  but 
we  might  add,  Uiat  if  the  composer  were  required  to 
make  two  vari  itions  in  the  minor  key.  he  would  probably 
choose  scale  (1)  for  his  other  case.  The  following  minor 
scales  are  used,  and  are  agreeable : — 

(4)        C  Db  E  F  U   Ab  B  C 

1  I*  ♦  ♦  f   f  V  « 

(9)  C  D  K  b  F  O  A  B  I-  C 
1  i  i  i  I  i  t  2 
Of  all  these  minor  keys,  we  prefer  (3).  For  an  instance  «f 
the  use  of  it,  take  the  flnt  fut  of  the  air  'Charlie  is  ay 
darling,'  the  notes  of  which  run  thna,  C  B  Eb  F  Q  C'  6 
Al-C  Ab  GC.  C  DF.b  FCC  D'  E'b  C  D«BC'.  It  u 
al*o  the  scale  used  tti  the  tirsi  two  lines  of  the  oir  fnja 
Oberon.  already  noticed. 

We  now  come  to  the  extension  of  the  diatonie  aeaU  bf 
tbainttipolMjflDff  iwlVi  hatwrni  all  moh  notea  at  arete 
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enough  apart  to  bear  it,  which  completer  wliat  is  called  the 
ehromitic  scale.  There  are  variooi  way*  in  wbieb  this  md 
\m  oone,  and  if  notat  were  onlj  oeeasionally  interpoied  be- 
tweeD  thoM  of  the  diatonie  amla,  it  wonld  be  a  aubicet  of 
comparatirely  little  importanee  bow  H  wat  dona.  But  ve 
must  now  explain  what  is  meant  by  different  A^y  ?  in  music. 

The  note  C  havinj^  been  fixed,  and  the  diatonic  scale  on 
it.  let  an  air  be  composed  and  written  down,  say  '  Robin 
Adair.'  The  oonsecutive  notea  of  the  first  part  of  this  air, 
played  in  the  key  of  C,  that  is,  in  the  diatonic  scale  which 
Baa  C  for  iu  fundameotal  ti«t«,  iM  («•  ham  notbing  bere 
to  do  with  the  time) 

O  A  B  G  C>  A  C>  B  D*  C 

JM  yt  nmr  tianapoaa  tUs,  as  it  is  said,  into  tho  key  of  F, 
Ibtt  Ut  abaw  hmr  it  is  to  be  played  in  a  diatonie  scale 

llttving  the  P  of  the  pn.-coflin;^  scale  for  its  fuiii![itin.'iit:il  fi.ir 
huy)  nota.  If  all  the  intervals  of  the  scale  were  et^ual,  this 
imdd  b»  doM  bf  phyiiig  It  ibltoM:-^ 

CDEFGA.CFDF,EGF 

Again,  to  remove  this  air  into  the  key  of  A,  or  into  the 
dilimio  aeale  constructed  en  A,  ww  thould  viil*  (if  i3m  in- 
tertda  wei*  all  equal). 

RPGABC'.E  AFAGBA 

If  we  chose  to  confound  the  interN-alsola  major  and  minor 
tone,  we  fhi 'uld  find  the  sersm'!  ot'  :lu:^r•  (go  it  liajip^'nsi  «)r- 
ract,  for  the  intervals  of  the  orij^iual  air  are  (m,  minor  tone ; 
M.  miyor  tone ;  s,  semitone)  m  M « M  m  ('i  Si  +  2  lu  +  s> 
(M-l-m-i-aXaf  •t-a)<ftl-l-a)a(lI  +  a)M,  and  those  of 
tiM  aeeond  are  MmtMm  (fM  +  9ni4-s)(1f4-ni  +  8) 
(m  +  8)  (m  +  s)^  (M  +  M  ,  yvbirh  are  undistinguish- 
able  from  each  utliGi,  if  M  ai.u  ui  be  »upposc<l  (a»  is  the 
fact)  too  nearly  equal  to  make  it  worth  while  to  take  account 
of  their  difference.  But  the  third  is8MmMB(2 11  ■i-2s+ra> 
(M+  m+t)  <M-(-iii)  (M  +ro)m  (m  +lI)Mt  which 
does  not  ^im  with  oUhar  of  tbo  other  twa^  nor  out  do 
•0^ eseept  toan  ear  wbieb eannot  dittinffuiih  a  ftom  m  or  M. 
To  sec  what  ir.tormcdiate  notes  will  bo  wanted,  we  must 
construct  a  thiilonic  scale  on  each  of  the  seven  notes,  which 
we  shall  now  do,  putlinj^  an  eq-j iv.i Ihul  u.  e\ery  note  above 
C  or  below  C  into  the  octave  between  C  and  C',  by  baWing 
or  dsnUfog  tho  frtollon  which  expresses  its  vibrations. 
Mbnovcr,  we  ozpreM  the  notaa  in  the  diatonie  Mnle  on  D 
by  D,  1>»  Dm  I>„  IXn  «nd  D,ui ;  and  ao  on.  AIm 

let  LiH  snnd  for  an  octave  below  D,^  ,  |»C  stand  for  the 
note  an  otuvc  below  C  and  to  on,  the  rule  being  that 
,C  and  C.  are  octavf>  tin  ui  nnd  n  tot^olher  make  nine. 
All  this  is  well  known,  if  anything  ot  the  scale  be  praeti- 
oally  understood.  What  we  have  to  do,  flir  inatMMO  in 
forming  the  diatonie  scale  on  F.  is  to  take  4->  the  represen- 
tative of  F  in  the  diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  multiply  it 
successivt  1>  i  y  1  ,  «  ,  ^  ,  &c.  Our  scales  then  are  as 
follows,  putting  down  under  each  note  ^ned  any  note  of 
the  original  diatonic  scale,  or  anyone  of  the  scales  previously 
formad,  from  vfaieh  it  dtflnri  inaamibljr  Uttlo.  Mmoving 
Midi  nolo  tn  oetnto  loww  when 
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In  or  lfir  therefore  to  make  an  instrument  which  shall 
play  in  perfect  tone  in  every  one  of  these  diatonic  acok% 
we  must  have  it  capable  of  aoutttUng  dw  Mlowing  ootM^ 
those  of  the  original  diatonic  scale,  or  vwy  near  to  them, 
beinff  in  parentheses,  and  requisite  notos  of  nearly  equal 
sound  being  written  under  one  another. 

(1)  1 /  ^  \  K  /  !  \  a)  H  (t)  H/ ♦  \m  ( V>  00 


t  >  >  1 1 

I  rr  \ 


n 

With  tbia  wo  might  go  on  ad  infinitum ;  fiir  it  might  bo 
required  to  construct  new  diatonic  scaloo  on  ovoiy  «no  «( 
theae  new  nolea»  which  would  introduce  more  new  noto^ 
on  which  again  new  diatonie  scales  might  be  produced,  ana 
su  on.  But  since  the  original  scale  consists  only  of  major 
and  minor  tones  (nearly  equal)  and  diatonic  semitones 
ci  uriy  half-tones),  the  new  notes  will  very  nearly  divide 
the  whole  tones  into  equal  porta,  a  circumstance  of  which 
edtnantago  will  preiontly  be  taken.  In  the  mean  time 
wo  proceed  to  explain,  as  llv  aa  it  can  be  done,  the  dia- 
tinetion  musicians  draw  between  Jlatt  and  lAarpt ;  unfor- 
tunately we  are  vinable  to  make  writers  on  this  s^ubjcct 
agree  with  each  other,  or  with  themselves,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  words  in  an  untempered  scale.  The  conventions 
under  which  the  namca  aharp  and  flat  are  used  come  easily 
enoagh,  end  temperament  avowedly  makes  smdl  a^ust* 
ments  and  accommodations  between  the  aeveral  notes,  which 
cause  the  sharpened  A  to  be  practteally  the  same  as  tho 
flattened  B,  and  so  on.  But  whut  the  clear  and  admitted 
distinction  uf  sharp  and  flat  is  previously  to  that  adjustment, 
we  wish  we  could  evoke  or  provoke  some  musician  to  tell 
us.  One  word  to  those  who  write  on  the  acole  without 
much  nefbemalieol  knowledge ;— get  into  n  tenfeMd  aenle 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  keep  there. 

The  nomenclature  is  regulated  as  followa.  The  nolea 
A,  B.  C,  D.  E,  F.  G  are  ]irtsrr.r,l  [u  every  key;  so  that 
if  any  key  contain  A  and  a  ttutc  bttween  A  and  B, 
the  latter  is  not  called  Aj^l,  for  then  (A  Alt)  A  would 
occur  twice  in  the  aealcb  but  Bb,  giving  A  B^.  Follow 
tliis  rule  in  every  one  of  the  aoelM  iiut  given,  and  we  aboil 
find  the  ftUoering  eiCt  of  note*  in  them  eevernliy 

ii^me  at  the  Key. 

(natural,  .  .  C) 
(twoaharpa,  D) 
(feoraheipa,  B) 

(one  flat,  .  .  F) 
(one  sharp.  .  O) 
(three  sharps.  A) 
(fivoabarps,.  Bi 

only 

them,  of 
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the  diatonic  scale,  and  requires  the  insertion  of  notes  bo 
tween  F  and  G  and  C  atid  D,  which  the  avoidance  of  re- 
petition of  letters  requires  us  to  denote  by  ¥^  and  CtS.  end 
not  by  G  b  or  D 1^ .  In  the  preceding  keys  then,  we  have 
five  sharps  mentioned  (though  really  seven  notea  of  the 
kind,  two  between  C  and  D ,  two  between  P  and  G,  one 
between  each  of  D  and  E,  G  and  A,  A  and  B)  and  one 
flat  (between  A  and  B).  Where  are  the  other  two  abane  ? 
If  weoenetnwtdnlonieieilaettMn  P|  nnd  Cf  we  ehaU 
find 

m  Ot  AS  B    Cf  D|  Ef  Ft    (lis  eh«pi^  .  Ff) 

CJJ  Dj{  EjJ  FJJ  GJJ  Ag  Ejf  C'3     (seven  sharps,  CJf) 

with  not  precisely  the  same  notes  as  before,  but  very  near 
to  them,  excepting  two  notea  which  are  new ;  one  between 
E  and  6  (called  Bi)  end  one  note  between  B  ud  G  (celled 
BS ).  But  on  whteh  of  the  Tdnei  of  F#«nd  C#  in  the 

f  ib!(  ire  these  scales  to  be  constructed,  and  why?  A^'ain, 
as  io  the  flats,  if  we  com»truct  diatonic  scales  on  B  b ,  and 
on  each  new  flat  as  it  is  successively  introduced,  we  shall 
find  that  our  nomenclature  gives  us  new  keys,  aa  follows  :— 

B,b  C    D         F   O    A    BV   (two  flats,  .  B b ^ 

Et  F  ,  G  Ah  Bb  C  D'  E'b 
A.b  B,t  C  Db  Eb  F  G  A  b 
Db  Kb  F  Gb  Ab  Bb  C  D' b 
Gb  At>  Bb  Cb  D'b  £*b  F'  G>  b 
Cb  Db  Bb  Fb  Ob  Ab  Bb  C^b 

But  if  we  were  actually  to  proceed  to  form  this  scale,  be- 
ginning (rom  Bb  (V)  gained  from  the  preoeding  process, 
we  should  fllMi  ooieelves  keeping  very  near  the  cbromatie 
eeale  of  eherpe  nbindy  obtsinod.  eo  tbet  the  neiee  wbleh 


(ihre^  flats,  E  b) 
ff^ni  r  liiOS,    A  b) 

n  flau, .  Db) 
(six  fiats,  .  Ob) 
(eeven  Ante,  Cb) 


Digitized  by  Lj^j^  '^^^ 
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S  C  A 


>  appear  in  the-  preroding  a*  remiianu  of  the  diatonic  scale 
would  really  be  cIom  to  the  real  notei.  Let  us  see,  for 
HMtanee,  trbat  thft  F  «oaU  be  in  tfie  k«r  «t  O  ft ; 

Bi».  a  fourth  above  F  =  V  >  E<b .  aMhibowiBbsHw 
Bb  ~  H>  A K  a  fourth  abore  £b  a  Vr*. 
D*^.  a  fourth  above  Eb  =  |ii ,  Dl»  =  f  H  • 
G  b ,  a  fourth  above      =:  '7VV  - 

(M  called)  a  aeventh  above  Gh  ~  ^fr*  X  V  »  IH  • 
FCtQcaUed)  =  fH>  F  (really)  =  |. 

Novftom  HI  to 4  ^  interval  is  only  It*  the  comma* 
wUdi  v»  iMet  with  ao  «Aaii  dMvhan.  But  «e  should 
ind  dillbrent  'nhim  fw  ih»  satM  flat  in  the  dillmot  keys 
•bove,  just  as  we  have  found  diiferent  values  for  the  same 

sharp  in  the  preceding.  To  show  however  in  how  con- 
fuiiea  n  state  the  natural  chromatic  scale  has  been  left,  wc 
copy  three  scales,  the  first  from  Wallia  ('  FhiL  Trans.,' 
No.  242.  A.D.  1698),  the  Moond  from  La  Borde  ('  Essai  aur 
I»  Musique  andenm  et  modaroe,'  vol  iL  9,  m,  1730X 
and  the  third  from  Montfermr  QUikL  dM Iblk,*  wLitt. 
p.  243,  A.D.  1 840).  All  these  tnttm  mit  (A«  JUt,  uon- 
tioning  only  the  sharps : — 

GGirDDlBVIltOCSSAAtB 

1  If  *  H  i  ♦  H  *  H  *  H  V* 
1  H  i  i  I  55  I  H  i  m  V 
I   n  f    f   i  i        *    *   *    V  V 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  some  writers  that  the  deflnttion 
of  a  sharp  and  flat  is  as  follows ;  when  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  note  between,  say  A  and  B,  that  note  is  oilled  A  $ 
when  it  is  nearer  to  A,  and  B  b  when  it  is  nearer  to  B. 
iMi  raeh  be  the  deAoitieQ ;  then  the  mAa  which  is  exaekhr 
liilf  «B7  betwfen  C  end  being  ezpreoed  by  ^(t  s  i)b 
it  rO607,  while  rf,  H.  and  rr  »re  severally  1*0588, 
1*0417,  and  10667.  The  two  first  only  come  under  the 
denomination  of  C$,  according  to  this  deGnition,  while  the 
third  ought  to  be  called  D  k  In  fact,  this  third  scale  is 
almost  a  scale  with  its  semitones,  collected  fh>m  the  minor 
h«y»  whieh  aw  found  to  plea«:e  the  ear,  with  •  slight  alter- 
ation and  one  addition.  In  ( 2 )  B  Ms  made  as  a  fourth  to  F, 
mstcad  of  a  fifth  to  E  h  giving  V  in  place  of  '  ,  ti  e  in- 
terval of  the  two  being  only  a  comma)  ;  kt  {.  be  taken  in- 
•leed  of  ^p.  Iben  balVMii  F  end  G  inaert  O  K  n  ninor 

third  to  E  b  fpiving  ?-f).  Take  the  simplest  ^harpa  from 
ti  e  tJiatuiiic  Si-ales  hereinbefore  found,  and,  pultm^  all  the 
ri_'bults  jjf^ethcT.  wc  shall  ir.ive  the  following,  which,  if  a  Com- 
plete uniempered  enharmonic  scale  is  to  be  given,  will, 
we  believe,  be  as  defensible  m  any.  The  sharps  an  all 
derived  from  the  diatonic  mqor  aeele^  the  flats  finim  minor 
■eales  made  by  the  usual  minor  intamils;  the  sharp  of 

each  note  is  hwrr  tlian  the  flat  of  the  following,  though 
the  former  and  tiio  iaiier  are  not  always  in  different  halves 

CCtD^DmiS.^E  F  no^Q  Q$A^A  AjT  Bb  B  C 

I  U  U  ♦  H  i  *  *  4i  H  !  H  f  f  fill  V  2 

The  enharmonic  intervals  of  this  scale  aro     fulluws: — 

=  1*024,       El'  =  r024,  F«  Gb  =  J-024, 
CttAV  -  AtBb  -  l*OM: 

so  that  this  priharmnnic  intorral  will  he  in  every  it;.~tanLe 
TTTt  or  1*024.  This  ( in  um stance  was  not  looked  for  in 
tbe  fonBAtioa  of  the  bi  al.',  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  if  the 
•baipe  h«  dnriind  fltem  the  m^  diatoniB  sealea  «f  the  dif- 
ftrmt  netaw  in  tiie  liindamental  dialonie  leale,  and  the 
flats  solely  from  the  minor  scales  which  have  been  judged 
admissible,  the  insult  is  an  enharmonic  scale,  in  which  the 
enharmonic  interval  is  every^in  re  the  same,  namely,  tlu' 
ioteml  by  which  three  major  thirds  fall  short  of  an  octave. 

If  aa  instrument  could  give  all  the  above  sounds,  the 
naManMeidayed  in  ddhwnt  keys  vould  haw  aUghtly 
AflteieBt  eftets.  We  fsineniber  to  have  eeen  n  italenient 

of  the  supposrtl  rhar;ir-(  r  of  tie  different  keys,  which  would 
be  useless  hi  re,  on  an  q  ihc  <  f  its  not  describing  the  scale 
which  was  su]iposf  <l  lo  be  tlie  i>jsis,  "We  mii^ht  suppose 
beforehand  that  of  two  keys,  (he  one  in  which  »oau  pro- 
minent consonances  are  a  littio  flnUsr  than  in  the  other, 
weiildniitalMi,in  a  eligfait  dugme  mom  ttana  tiweUwr.  of 
tiw  iwinthw  OBMMter  wMA  diitingniilMe  thn  minor  keys. 
Bm^inthoflnk  |Im4,  inrtnwPMPte  in  gtnomU  wd  fwti- 


cularly  the  piano-forte,  on  which  the  ^rciter  part  of  musi« 
first  comes  mto  existence,  have  not  two  nouss  interposed 
between  each  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  but  one  only,  which 
must  serve  both  to  sharpen  the  lower,  ami  flaacn  tb* 
higher.  Next,  the  preceding  scale  wonld  be  foand  not  veiy 
toteiable  in  some  aeys,  particularly  if  laid  down  on  an 
organ.  Some  TKMPERA.Mairr.  that  is,  mutual  accomnaoda- 
tion  of  notes  to  each  other,  would  be  neoessarv,  ar.d  t  hou^ 
we  defer  to  a  separate  article  the  account  of  the  systetaas 
wtiioh  prevail,  or  have  been  proposed,  it  will  be  desirable 
here  to  lay  tiM  watjwmatical  nomlation  of  the  suiHeet, 
whidiisetmeiwiigktooBOirlwewitMlogttilbmt^  Tlw 
following  tafak  will  be  mmmaiy,  lAieh  wo  pnwMd  tn 
explain  :— 


Since  allintcrvals arc  found  1  v  multiplication  and  division, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  for  intervals  we  substitute  the  logarithms 
of  intervals,  we  form  logaritboMOfneir  ittterrals  by  addition 
and  aubtraotien.  BtthertOk  w«  expvma  a  note  which  makes 
avilmtiona  uliile  tlw ftindanentai note  maket  b  vibcatiaaa, 
a 

by  ^;  let  w  Mir  oiptnm  it  by  log  a— log  b,  the  logaiittm 

of  the  nrcoeding;  It  only  ranaina  to  see  what  eyat«m  of 
logariumaitwiUlmmMteoiimnieattotake.  Having  made 
the  oetave,  or  tiie  interval  from  1  to  1,  eonaiit  of  tvrirn 

semitones  (not  equal  indeed,  hut  nearly  so),  let  us  take  a 
new  scale,  to  which  all  others  shall  be  referred,  and  which 
divides  the  octave  into  12  f^iia/ semitones.  This  is  a  tem- 
pered scale,  on  the  (theoretically)  simplest  system  of  tem- 

Crament,  and  it  is  agreeable  enough  to  the  ear  in  practice. 
It  1  be  made  the  logarUhm  of  the  intervid  of  any  one  tt 
these  mean  wmitones,  then  12  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
interval  of  an  octave,  or  we  must  cho(»e  that  system  of 
logarithms  in  which  log  2  =  13.  The  preceding  is  such  s 
table ;  tothe  mathematician  it  wotildbedeeehbedasasystea 
the  base  of  which  ia  9^2.  Bat  t»  tim  mmioiu  it  may  ha 
deaerlbedaelbttoinir  it  ibowe  the  nntther  of  meaa  aami- 
tones  rontainfd  in  fvprv  fTARM''T''Tc  of  the  fundamental 
note,  lioLu  ihe  Hibi  to  the  '.^jUtii  im-lusive.  Thus,  opposite 
to  21  we  soe  written  5*2*71,  which  means  that  the  21st  part 
of  a  string  sounds  a  note  which  is  52  mran  semitones  and 
'  71  or  iVf  of  a  mean  semitone  above  tiia  ftind— lamj 
note  of  the  string.  This  interval  '71  of  a  mean  ■**"'*T^ 
is  one  vhioh,  repeated  a  hundred  times,  giva  71  meaaeemir 
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teb*  spproxiraaU),  within  tht^  !.undrcdti)  uf  a  wmitone  or 
Uitratbouts ;  which  is  more  tban  exact  enough  for  praotical 
pmpotM.  The  kXMmg  rah  i»    tli>ti»iwe»miy»—4f  a 
a 

tuoHa  make  ^  vibntKuv  vhil*  tlw  ftindamaUidiKiU  ntkat 

1 ,  then  that  note  » log<l*~  lOB  mean  semitones  above,  or 
log  6  ->  log  a  mean  !>emttone«  below,  the  AandameDtal  note, 
according  as  a  is^greater  than  b,  or  6  gratUr  than  a. 
~  '     or  a  era 


Sxunple  1.  What  is  the  Talue  of  a  eomma  in  menn 
•emitoiies?  Log  SI  —  log  80  i$  7<'08  —  75'86  ss  and 

the  nriiiTpr  i^.  that  the  comma  is  22-hundredths,  or  sotoe- 
thu>^  ui  n  a  quarter,  of  a  mean  aemitoue.  Rai&ing 
a  note  by  a  c  i:iiiui  fouf  tinMa  aiiBOMiWily  vaold  not  laiie 
it  quite  a  semitone. 

Bxample  S.  Wlttt  is  the  enharmonic  interval  above  ob- 
taiited*  ta  ia«aii  aMBttooM?  Log  12t  -  log  IS6  »  84-0« 
—  93*99  s:  *41 ,  or  about  fMir>tentb«  of  a  mean  imnitone. 
This  shows  that  an  untempered  cn^^rmrnic  scale,  such  as 
that  proposed,  if  bearable  wbeD  tho  sbarpis  and  Hats  are 
only  incidental  denations,  wolUd  DOTef  do  n>r  any  Other  key 
except  the  natural  one. 

Tm  following  is  the  complete  basis  abOTO  ghMM,  of  the 
euhamoBic  seale,  vitb  all  the  tatemis,  measured  ftom  the 
fundamental  note,  expressed  in  mean  seroitones ;  it  shows 
how  much  alteration  a  system  of  mean  temperament  wouM 
require :  it  beins;  rcmenibcrc<l  that  ahbuu^h  some  few 
instruments  have  been  made  which  ^ive  more  than  twelve 
different  notes  in  the  octave,  this  is  so  unusual  a  circum- 
atanee  tbat  H  ia  wrt  worth  whib  to  dwell  upon  it : — 


c 

I 

00  00 

•71 
•41 
•92 
•70 

Gb 

6-31 

00*71 

G 

7-02 

1-12 

GJ? 

n 

7*73 
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Ab 
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8-84 

£b 
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•42 
•70 
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•92 

A  5 

9-76 

E 

• 

T 

3-86 

Bb 

• 

!  0  •  1  s 

F 

4-98 

B 

t 

10*88 

n 

5-90 

C 

2 

12'00 

•41 

•71 
•71 
•41 

•70 
•92 
•4i 
•70 

ri2 


The  ftrst  column  giveii  tl>a  name  of  the  uutc  ;  the  ixicond, 
the  ratio  of  its  number  of  vibrations  per  second  to  those  of 
tlM  fondaowntaL  nota;  tiia  third,  iln  iataml  ihrn  tha 
fliodiaiittiMal  not*  in  mean  aonitoiiea;  tbe  tNiitli,  dm  ia> 

ter\'al  between  each  consecutive  pair  of  notes.  The  small 
variatioits  observable  in  the  last  column  arise  from  imper- 
fection of  thu-  table  (every  table  must  be  imperfect  in  itK 
last  Aguresk) ;  and  we  see  four  intervals  in  it,  namely  the 
old  diatonic  semitone  1*12,  the  mo/or  and  minor  chromatic 
lamitimu  (aa  wo  willoaU  tbooi)  *92  and  *7S,  apd  Um  en- 
batmenie  intorval  («r  anhamionie  OMs,  as  it  ia  aatted) 
*4I«  And  the  major  tano  is  in  every  instance 

maj.  ehrom.  semit.  +  toin.  do.  +  enb.  int. 
wldla  tho  ninor  tone  to 

2  min.  semit.  +  enh.  int. 

If  «•  oooinind  the  maior  amd  minor  tone  (and  to  dis- 
Cinguuh  dNB  to  tbo  iijmM  TkaU  of  tnnperuneiit),  w« 
must  take  a  mean  value,  and  substitute  it  both  for  the 
major  and  minor  chroroatio  semitone.   The  mean  tone  is 

1"9,  v.  liii  li  is  to  the  diatonic  semitone  nearly  as  5  to  3.  The 
mean  chromatie  semitone  is  '81,  about  t  of  the  diatonic 
aaniloiia,  and  tba  •ttbanwMto  intorval  is  iu  half.  This  is 
s  waHMwovn  sjalani  of  tanparament  (that  of  Hnygbans): 
dwoMawboing  divided  into  SI  equal  parts,  flva  of  tbara 
are  a  tone,  three  a  diatnnic  semitone,  two  a  chromatic  se- 
mitone, and  one  the  enharmonic  interval.  Introduce  E5 
and  C  which  are  omitted  in  the  precedinp.  and  we  have 
the  following  for  a  tempered  enharmonic  !srah>,  upon  which 
ii4  doubt  of  any  improvement  Iwing  practicable,  vithout 
attempting  the  distinction  betwmn  a  major  and  minor  tone  : 

C  C9DbD       £b  £       £$  F        Gb  G  GS 
SISSISIIISISS  1 

Ab A  Aft  Bb  B  Cb  B«  G 
2   2      12   1     1  1 
Tlito  qvtem  however  is  uselesa,  inasmuch  as  instruments 

laa  in  tha  oetave ;  but 
to  boar  it  in  mind,  as 
in 


•N  M|uii«d  to  teva  only  tvalf* 
«•  aheald  raooanMod  tha  atnd 


misir  are  only  Actions.  This  scale  would  enable  us  tc 
play  with  equal  correctness  in  all  keys  up  to  seven  tlats 
among  the  flats,  and  seven  sharps  among  the  sharpa. 
r^amiy  thaoo  kaya  by  thmi  principal  noiea,  tbey  ara  loa 

p     O    D    A     E     B  Cit 

^     F    Bt   E>  Ab   Db   Gb  Cl> 

Suppose  now  there  is  an  incidental  deviation  into  the 
key  of  A3.  Looking  into  the  preceding  scale  from  A 8 
ascending,  we  find  we  can  get  a  whole  tone  at  Bff,  but  tba 
next  wh«e  tone  is  wanting,  nor  can  «•  gat  it  «Mapt  by 
iniatpoilny  a  not*  botwean  D  b  and  D,  t«o  tnraanA  «bi»> 
nmlM  temitonea  above  C  and  tborelbi*  etltod  C»  f  or  CX 
On  till-  f  rte  We  must  be  content  vith  1>  ftr 

and  according  we  have  iii  like  manner 

B  for  m« .  D  for  Ebb .  D8  for  F  b  b.  fee. 

In  tba  preoadiag  aeala  alaoi,  wban  enharmonic  transi- 
tions are  written,  they  can  most  frequently  be  actually 
made ;  on  the  piano  forte,  though  written,  they  can  only 
be  made  in  imac^inatinn.  The  ear,  knowing  what  is 
coming,  as  soon  as  the  enharmonic  modulation  is  teen, 
nnpares  itself  for  a  change  of  key,  and  gives  the  chord  in 
ita  poataaiion  to  the  mind,  not  altogetbar  in  the  aana  vay 
aavbenHvaa  not  a  note  of  preparation.  IfanyonawiD 
rompire  the  effect  of  music  heard  the  second  time  with 
that  produced  by  the  first  time,  he  will,  we  think,  be  in- 
clined to  accede  ti  our  opinion,  that  sounds  heard  without 
any  knowledge  ot'  what  is  to  come  aAertvards  differ  more 
titan  ilio»e  which  are  heard  with  such  knowledge  than  the 
eliSKU  of  two  ioalea  eonatrueted  on  tba  two  moat  remote  of 
an  tba  appwwd  a^stoma  of  tompannant  In  Hnyghens's 
system,  his  subdivision  is  '^S7  of  a  mean  semitone,  the 
chromatic  semitone  is  '774,  the  diatonic  semitone  1*161, 
and  the  tone  1  "iSb. 

The  harmonics  of  any  string  C  may  be  readily  found 
fromtbe  table,  reduced  mtotho  octave  between  C  and  C 
thav  mnjr  then  ba  compared  witb  the  untempcred  diti- 
tonw  aeaia.  Tor  example,  what  to  tha  SSrd  barmanto  of 
C?  C  itstdf,  counting;  as  the  first.  Tt  i'.  H  the  table  68*73 
mean  semitones  above  C',  lower  this  hve  octaves,  by  SUt»- 
tractin?  GO,  and  we  have  8-73,  lying  tbenfaie  batVOan 
A  b  and  A,  but  nearer  tu  the  latter. 

[Chromatic  Scalk  ;  Diatowic  ;  Enharmonic.  For 
Sealea  of  Vmces,  Alto,  Bass.  &e.  For  Scales  of  Musical 
Instnmentv,  Bassoon,  CLAStTfxr,  RanP,  ViOLtN,  tee.} 

SCALE  (MiLlhematic>).  A  scale  is  ;>ny  line  drawn  upon 
wood  or  other  solid  substance,  and  divided  into  parts,  equal 
or  unequal,  the  lengih^  i  f  vhich  may  be  taken  off  by  the 
compares,  and  transferred  to  paper,  in  aid  of  any  geometrical 
construction.  Tbe  SUUiner  in  which  the  scale  is  divided 
depends  of  eawaa  npon  tha  nature  of  the  algabiaioal  or 
trigononetrieal  expreasion  tbe  valaea  of  srbieb  are  to  be  re* 
presented.  When  ihf  ';iihr?i%-ision5  of  a  scale  arc  equal,  any 
of  the  methods  noticed  m  Giiaduation  maybe  cmplotedto 
obtain  them;  but  in  other  c:i>es,  and  indeed  in  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  usual  to  form  scales  by  c  ipying  from  an  original 
which  ia  carefully  msde  in  the  first  instance. 

Tbe  most  simple  of  all  scales  is  that  in  vbieb  the  subdi- 
viiiona  are  all  equal,  or,  as  it  to  called,  a  aeale  of  equal  paru. 
Such  a  *c&]o  is  not  only  the  most  easily  constructea,  but 
may  be  considered  as  containing  all  other  scales.  For 
example,  suppose  '.  rcq  lired  to  lay  down  very  accurately 
an  angle  of  25  degrees.  It  appears  [Chord]  that  if  the 
radius  contain  500  equal  parts,  the  chord  of  25**  contains 
216  aneh  parte  and  four>tantha  of  a  part  With  a  good 
aeale  of  equal  parte,  and  0ve  bundrad  <n  tbem  taken  as  a 
radius,  the  angle  may  be  laid  down,  if  required,  much 
more  correctly  than  by  a  common  scale  of  chords.  [Pro- 
tractor ]  f  1m  1  Lr^est  table  of  chords  which  is  laid  down 
on  common  scales  has  a  radius  of  three  inches,  the  five  bun- 
dndlb  part  of  which,  or  about  the  167th  of  an  inch,  is  a 
veiT  email  kngdi,  and  it  to  diAoult  to  trust  any  scale  so  far 
vritneot  verileation,  exeept  tbe  aeale  of  equal  parte.  In 
the  latter  species,  one  pTirl  may  be  tried  against  another, and 
any  one  may  for  iuiusiU  very  soon  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  perceptible  error.  In  all  the  most  orcurate  species  ot 
drawmg,  it  is  better  to  rely  on  tables  and  a  really  good  scale 
of  eqou  parte  than  en  any  uf  the  common  scales,  though  the 
latter  ere  generally  very  good,  and  will  do  abundantly  well 
Ihr  ei^inary  purposes. 

t«ng  aaalea  or  equal  parts  ere  n>a<le  with  different  tubdi 
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vinoaa,  nutging  from  tbe  thirtieth  pari  of  ma  inch  to  the 

fiftieth.  Tf  thfl  lubstanrc  of  thf  li,'  ivory,  an  in-':h 
very  weU  bear  division  uao  sixty  part*,  but  fifty  u  more  con- 
venient for  decimal  calculation.  A  comtnon  ivory  teale,  of 
ft  reotangular  furm,  such  ax  is  usually  found  in  eHas  of 
drawing-instruments,  if  it  have  no  trigoaotnetrieal  Uoee  bid 
down,  uiually  contains  the  lbUowin((  scales  of  equal  parts : — 

1.  The  quarter  -of  an  ineh  divided  into  ten  equal  part3, 
etch  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  ten  equal  parts  liy  i 
DiAOONAL  SCALB.  There  are  commoul)  iwu  diagonal 
stales,  one  at  each  end  of  the  scale  of  quarters,  the  one  on 
the  left  dividing  the  eighth  of  an  ineh  into  100  porti^  uA 
the  eoe  on  the  right  the  quarter.  It  will  euily  be  teen  tint 
the  400th  of  an  inch  is  a  useleMlymtU  qtnatity,«v«iwlMi 
the  lines  are  drawn  on  ivory. 

2.  A  set  of  VI  -  11  ',/nich  the  inch  is  severally  diviiJuil 
into  30.  35.  40.  4j,  6U,  and  60  equal  parU.  Ten  of  the&c 
parts  make,  in  each  case,  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of 
the  scale,  and  one  larger  division  is  also  divided  into  twelve 
oqaal  puis,  so  that,  when  the  larger  division  ia  nade  to 
represent  a  foot,  feet  and  inches  may  be  easily  laid  down 

3.  A  set  of  scales  in  which  the  larger  divisions  are  ^  ^  |, 
}.  {•  f  I  and  {of  an  ini  h  The  larger  divimn  U»a«b«ni«, 
divided  bolh  into  ten  and  t\«elve  parts. 

When  trigonometrical  lines  are  laid  down,  they  are 
tttually  one  or  two  scales  of  chords,  the  radius  of  wieb  of 
which'  is  found  by  its  ebord  of  sixty  degrees ;  a  scale  of 
rumbi,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  scale  of  chords,  tbe 
angular  unit  being,  not  a  degree,  butapointof  the  compass; 
a  scale  of  sines,  with  one  of  secants  sometimes  adiled;  a 
scide  of  tangents,  and  of  ftemilangents,  tbe  latter  being  really 
Um  mim  wale  as  tbe  former,  but  marked  with  double  angles, 
eemitenynt  beiny  >  leBhniad  term,  not  for  tho  half  of  »n 
angles  but  Ibr  the  tangentof  half  an  angle.  Tfe  afaall  have 
lomething  more  to  say  of  these  lines  under  Sector.  In 
Gunter's  scale,  as  it  is  called,  whtch  is,  a  scale  i^f  two  feet  in 
length,  used  in  navigatiun,  there  are  also  scales  of  logarithms, 
of  numbers,  sines,  tangents,  &&,  and  also  a  scale  of  meri- 
dional pacta  [Rim» Lllfs] ;  of  these  logarithmic  scales  we 
•haU  bavo  lo  apeak  non  portieularly  under  Sudima  Rtii.B. 

SCALBNB,  a  noma  given  by  Buclid,  in  hia  daiaitiooa 
(but  seldom  or  never  afterwards  used  by  him),  to  a  ' 
no  two  sides  of  which  arc  equal  to  one  another. 

SCA'LIGER.  JULIUS  C/KSAR.  wa^  b  in,  herding 
to  the  statement  of  his  son.  on  tbe  23rd  of  April,  14s4,  la 
the  castle  of  lUva  near  the  Lago  di  Garda.   Tbe  history  uf 
tha  daioent  and  the  aarly  youth  of  Scaligar  ia  onvolted  ia 
lnestriea!bto  dUBeoltiaa,  aa  no  bimaelf  at  ono  poriod  ft  his 
life  made  pretensions,  which,  though  sup]K)rted  by  his  son, 
are  irreconcilable  with  other  well-altested  facu,  and  which 
weru  contradicted  and  ridiculed  in  his  own  lifetime  by 
eminent  con  temporaries.    liis  real  name  was  Deila  Scala. 
and  he  pretended  to  be  deiiceuded  from  tbe  princely  family 
of  thaSoalaa  of  Verona,  There  ia  a  patent  of  natuialiiaiioa 
wbieh.  in  1628,  he  requeeted  and  obtained  from  FrwneM  I., 
kinK  of  France,  in  which  he  i«  called  *  Julius  Caesar  della 
Scala  de  Bordone,  doctor  of  jdiysic,  a  native  of  Verona 
in  Italy.'    This  document,  wiiich  would  surely  have  men- 
tioned bis  noble  descent,  if  it  bad  been  kaown,  shows  either 
that  his  pretensions  were  without  any  foundatioilt  or  at 
looat  that  he  did  not  indulga  in  this  ? anity  till  at  •  aore 
advanced  period  of  1i(k   Tiraboiehi  ealla  bin  the  son  of 
Benedetto  Boidonc,  a  native  of  Padua,  who  lived  at  Venn  c, 
carried  on  the  trade  of  illuminator,  and  assumed  the  uAm*i 
of  Scaligcr,  cither  because  he  had  a  iw  ale  lor  his  sign  or 
beoauee  be  lived  in  a  street  called  Scalo.    According  to 
SnJigef^  Oiwn  aaeoanl^  lie  bad  in  bis  twelMi  year  been 
made  a  pogo  to  tbe  avporor  Uosimiliaii,  whom  ba  aarwed 
for  aeventeen  yeari,  both  in  peoee  and  war.  AAerwardi  he 
retired  tn  Ferrara,  when-  1m  icrcived  a  pension  fr m  the 
duke  of  Ferrara.    His  itaruiUa  bi^d  died  in  tbe  mean  uiue, 
and  he  now  determined  lo  abandon  his  military  pursuits 
and  to  apply  himself  to  study.    Ue  tlierefore  went  to 
Bologna  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology  and  of 
entering  into  the  Fraaciaoaa  order.  But  ba  iqoa  gave  up 
his  theological  studies,  returned  to  the  niliiary  inrolbarion, 
and  served  for  sometime  in  Picdmnnt  under  the  Fttri  h 
vweroy      At  Turin  he  was  persuaded  by  a  physician  to 
begiu  the  study  of  physic,  which  he  did  in  his  leisure  iiuurs 
and  without  leaving  the  army.   About  tbu  time  be  also 
com menoed  learning  Greek,  of  which  he  bad  hitherto  been 
entirely  ignorant   As  ho  advaiwed.  hia  delight  in  bis  new 
atudiea  incnased,  and  tldiwaa  wall  aa  frequent  attacks  of 


tbe  gout,  at  length  induced  him  to  give  up  hia  nflilary  life 
and  to  devote  bimaelf  entirely  to  his  favourite  punoits.  Ia 
1525  he  accompanied  Antonio  de  la  Rovera,  who  had  been 
made  bishop  of  Ageo,  to  his  new  diocese,  in  the  eapeeiiy  of 
physician.  Vm  Mgra*  of  doetor  of  physic,  wbieh  is  naoo- 
tionad  in  the  doeinMntabaifa  relbffod  to^  nost  have  been 
obtained  before  this  time,  but  in  what  university  is  unoar* 
tain,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  be  obtained  it  at 
Padua.  It  was  at  first  his  inteniiun  not  Uj  ".rav  at  Ageo, 
but  soon  after  bis  arrival  there  he  fell  in  love  with  Aadietta 
de  Roffues,  a  youn^  lady  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family, 
whom  be  nurried.  He  now  aettled  at  Agea.  wb«fw  ha  lifod 
until  his  death,  on  the  Slat  of  Oetobar.  IftSB.  H«  eott* 
tinued  the  practice  of  physic,  and  at  tha  aaOM  fin*  fOO* 
secuted  his  scientific  and  literary  studies. 

Considering  that  Scaliger  commenced  his  studies  at  %) 
advanced  a  period  of  life,  and  coosidering  tbe  number  as 
well  as  the  value  of  his  works,  none  of  which  were  published 
before  ho  had  attained  tha  age  of  forty-Mvan.  it  nuiat  be 
owned  that  ho  was  one  of  tbe  most  axnaordinary  nan  et 
the  age.  He  bad  a  most  tennnotis  memory  and  a  sound 
understanding.  His  son  praises  him  especially  for  his 
great  love  of  truth,  but  he  was  of  a  \cj  y  mitable  tempera- 
ment and  excessively  vain ;  and  he  treated  every  opponent 
or  antagonist  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Although  be  thus 

Krovokwi  naoy  bitter  anemias*  ha  hM  many  fkienda  among 
is  eontcmporariaa.  and  tdiolan  of  anbioqoent  ages  have 
beitowed  on  him  the  most  extiavagant  culogiums.  such  ts 
Lipsius,  Ca.saubon,  Vossius,  Huet,  and  others-  His  fiuie 
as  a  scholar,  though  very  great  in  his  oft  u  iIj;  .i.ii  in  the 
more  just  appreciation  of  subsequent  times  been  far  eclipsed 
by  that  of  bis  son  Joseph. 

Tha  ibUowiac  it  a  hat  of  bis  principal  wirfca:«-'  Cmb- 
nantarii  in  Hippeantis  IBiram  Do  Inaonnits.*  Giwe.  ct 

Lat.,  Lyon.  1538.  8vo.  "Dp  C-n-is  Li'-j^us?  I-JitinaD  Libn 
XViii..*  Lyon,  1540,  4lo.,  repnmwi  at  Gcaeva  .a  I  j8U.  Tbu 
is  the  first  great  work  which  was  written  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  modem  times,  and  it  is  still  valuable,  though  it 
contains  a  great  man^  fanciful  subtleties.  '  Exernia- 
tionumSzotaiiflaruBiLiliarQnintus-decimus  da  Suhliliiaie 
ad  HieronTmuin  Caidbnum.*  Puis,  1557,  4to.  Tbafeor' 
teen  preceding  books,  which  bad  no  relation  toCardanas. 
have  never  been  puUisbed.  '  Poetices  Libn  Septem.'  Lyon. 
1561,  fol.  This  work  perhaps  contributed  most  to  tluj 
reputation  of  tbe  author,  iht>n^h  it  shows  that  he  possessed 
more  gl'WBBiatlW*   knti  viedj^e  than  profound  critical  or 

omoifa  fowon.  *  In  Xbaophiaati  libros  Sex  do  CaMii 
Phtntamni  Connantarii,*  Qeneva,  1966.  to\. ;  *  OMMBea* 
tarii  in  A  l  i  toteli  adscriptos  Libros  Duos  de  Plantis.'  Genera, 
1566  ;  '  AriiitotelisHistoriEC  Animalium  Liber  Deeim US, cum 
vers,  el  comment.,'  Lyon.  ljs4,  swj. ;  '  Animad versiones  in 
Theophrasli  Historias  Plan  tar  um,' Lyon.  1584,  8vo. ;  *J 
C.  Scaligeri  adv.  Desid.  Erasmuro  Orationes  Duae,  Eloqueo- 
tin  RomaoM  Vindices.  cum  ^nadeoi  Bpiatolts  at  Opoaenli^' 
Toulouse.  1621.  4to.  Tbe  first  of  these  oratioiH,  wbieh  wei« 
directed  against  the  work  of  Erasmus,  entitled  '  Ciccronitnui, 
sive  de  Optimo  Dicendi  Genere,'  was  published  at  Pans  la 
1531,  ana  appears  to  have  been  his  earliest  work.  Scaliger 
also  published  a  number  of  Latin  poenui  which  however  an 
of  vvy  little  tcIdo,  Tha  ittfW  ia  oftou  «baaa»  oad  hws' 
bastie. 

SCAUGBR.  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  tbe  son  of  JaKui 
Caasar  Scaliger,  was  bom  on  tin;'  .ah  .AnL^ir-t,  1540, at 
Agen.  He  received  his  earhesl  msiruction  frooi  ius  ^tber. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  with  two  of  his  brothers  to 
the  college  of  BordMux,  where  be  applied  himself  chiefij 
to  the  study  of  the  Latin  taaguage.  After  asl^  of  thns 
years  at  Bordeaux,  be  was  compelled  by  the  appearaixetf 
the  plague  to  quit  the  place  and  return  to  Agen.  Hit 
father  now  oontinut  d  education,  and  made  him  wnis 
every  day  a  Latin  essay  on  some  historical  subject,  by 
which  exercise  tbe  youth  became  most  intimately  a^ 
quainted  with  the  Latin  language.  His  father  aometiiaft 
also  made  him  tTMiaeribo  aoasa  of  his  own  poetical  composK 
tions,  which  seems  to  have  inspired  the  youth  with  such  a 
love  of  poetry,  that  at  the  ago  of  sixteen  be  attempted  to 
wrilc  a  tragedy  on  the  f^tory  '  f  Ki  n;  fFnij  ui  After  tbe 
death  of  bis  father,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  aige,  be 
went  to  Paris,  where  be  devoted  himself  principally  to  tbe 
study  of  Greek.  At  first  ba  attended  tbe  lectures  of  Adria- 
noa  TiinMlmai  hut  whan  ha  fowid  that  he  might  make 
more  rapid  progress  by  private  study,  he  confined  htmsclf 
to  his  room  and  began  reading  the  Greek  writers  by  hia> 
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•^\f  He  cjjmmenced  with  Homer,  and  in  tbe  courv)  of  two 
>  e«rB  which  he  Bpeot  io  bift  Keoluston  from  the  world  he 
lead  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors  both  in  totm  and  prote. 
JHaako  Mined  hia  •ttention  toOfitntal  laiKgaag8i,whkh  he 
lilwwiM  levnad  by  binatir. 

Respcrtin;;  the  years  which  succeeded  this  period  of  in- 
tiznsQ  sludy,  Irom  about  1565  till  !593,  wo  Vnow  yery  littlfl 
<il'  the  lifc'.if  S'\iliger.    It  must  Ijave  bcrjn  durmt:  t-ns  time 
that  be  left  the  church  of  Rome  and  became  a  Protesiant, 
whioh'WMMbbtbty  the  reason  why  he  did  not  obtain  any 
■mbliiB  «ppamtvant  ia  FnuioB.  In  tfa*  jmt  1593  he  was 
Invited  to  dw  elnir  «f  bdlM-tettm  in  iSbm  university  of 
Leyden  wlipro  ho  ?pcnt  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting 
hitinsel  f  enurtl)  ta  the  elucidation  of  auliquity.   He  wasone 
ot  iluLt  L'onsiellation  of  great  scholars  who  are  to  this  day 
teiui  lubc  red  as  the  ornaments  of  the  university  of  Leyden. 
Aniuiis  his  numerous  puptk  was  Hugo  Groiius,  who  en- 
Joyed  the  especial  fiMnoship  of  Soalinr*  and  who  waa  en- 
tirety guided  by  him  in  hb  itddiaa.  Bealigev's  life  in  Hoi- 
laii<l  presents  sr-irrrfv  any  incidents,  and  we  only  know  that, 
absorbed  in  his  hiudies,  he  paid  so  little  attonliou  to  matters 
of  ordinary  life,  lliat  he  spent  many  days  in  his  study  with- 
out thinking  of  taking  any  food,  and  that  he  was  Bometimea 
in  a  state  of  ab&olute  poverty.    Several  peraoM  of  distino- 
tioBi  «lio«8leeaied  hi»  talanta  and  hiakanuMj*  Bpoeroualy 
oilimd  to  extrieato  lum  from  Im  dilRealties,  Diit  his  pride 
never  altowrrl  him  in  nrfppt  any  present     He  was  never 
married.    He  seeiiiA  to  have  inherited  his  I'l^her  a  ciiaractor, 
f  ir  ne  waj  exceedingly  proud,  and, lik<  li:-  J  uln  i.  he  treated 
his  literary  opponents  with  the  most  perfect  contempt.  He 
iwrived  and  defended  tha  idle  pretensions  of  bis  father 
iwyeetipg  tlw  fllaatriaiw  «r|pn  of  liia  fimaily*  in  a  krttor 
adnrMMa  to  Dvosa,  'Da  Vetualale  at  flplendora  Oentia 
Sealigeranse.*   This  letter  was  directed  ogairi^t  Srinppius, 
and  was  full  of  the  bitterest  invectives  againsi  thai  schular 
Scaligerdied  of  dropsy,  on  the  21st  of  January,  I6uli. 

As  a  critic  Joseph  Scaliget  is  pre-eminent,  and  there  are 
wnr  few  lelialara  vho  can  ba  eampared  with  him.  Some 
of  Ilia  works  even  now  exelli  Mr  aatoniilmant  and  ad- 
tniratiim  by  the  prodij^ous  learning  «4rieh  tliey  display, 
onmbinrJ  with  an  almost  unpamllclfd  acntonf-^s  and  saga- 
eity.  Altiiough  in  his  vcr':ial  (:rit;t:isni  md  m  his  emenda- 
tions aiirl  conjectures  he  is  ciun  ilo  ijuid  and  too  capricious, 
jet  all  that  be  has  done  bears  the  peculiar  impreat  of  his 
great  genius,  and  ho  aaareely  ever  exposes  himself  to  the 
olwrgo  of  inooomaoj,  flmn  which  hia  JiithK  waa  by  no 
ineans  free* 

The  greatest  among  the  ntuncron';  ^vc5rk•  of  Joseph  Sea 
Itger  is,  'De  Emendatione  Teiiiporura,  Paris,  lib3,  fol.  A 
corrected  and  much  improved  edition  of  ibis  work  appeared 
at  Geneva,  1629.  foL  In  this  work  Scaliger,  for  the  first  time, 
explained  the  Julian  period  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
established  a  oomplete  ayatoni  of  chranokigy  founded  on 
aound  principlea.  Several  oirofiwbieh  weto  deteoted  in 
the  work  by  his  contemporaries,  were  afterwards  corrected 
by  Scaliger  himself,  in  another  work,  entitled  'Thesaurus 
Temporura,  complectens  Euscbii  Pamphili  Chronicon  cum 
Isagogicis  ChronoiogiiB  Canonibus,'  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  published  at  Amstudam,  1 658,  in  2  vols.  fui.  Among 
his  other  and  lew  tmpottant  worka  then  ia  a  latin  transla- 
tion of  two  oentariM  of  Arabian  proverbs,  fniUiebod  at 
Lsyden,  16?3;  his  '  Pocmata,"  I^vden,  1G15,  8vo.  ;  and  his 
'Epistoiaa,'  which  were  edited  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  at  Ley- 
den, 1637,  8vo.  His  poems  have  little  merit,  but  his  Epistles 
ate  vetT  instruotive,  and  also  valuable  for  the  literary  his- 
tovy  of  nii  lima.  Sealigor  alio  edited  many  anticnt  authors 
with  emendations  and  annoMlKHM,  and  thoro  are  few  antient 
writers  for  whom  he  has  not  dono  aotoetbiag.   His  com- 
n,i  nia:v  on  Varro  'Do  Lingua  ratinri'  v.i- written  when 
be  was  twenty  vears  of  age  ^  it  wa!>  imbU»hedal  Paris,  1565, 
and  is  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edition  of  Varro.   His  edition 
4tf  Theocrittia.  *  Cum  Smendat.  Jos.  Sealig.  et  Is.  Casaub. 
Lset,*  a|>pearod  at  Hoidolbtig»  1996.  8vo.;  'M.  Manilii 
Astnnomicon,'  Leyden,  1990»  4to;  CatoUWk  Tttmllus,  and 
Ptopertius,  Paris,  1577,  Svo.  He  alio  made  onandatioDs 
and  wrote  oommentarit-s  on  Soncca  the  dramatirt,  Anso- 
nitis,  Nonnuji,  Fftstus,  aud  many  other  authors. 

SCALOPS.  [SoRKciD*.] 

SCALPELLUM.   [CtaiuPBDA.  voL  vii„  p. -20B.j 

8CAMANDER.  rCaouk] 

SCAMMONY.  £GbinroLTVLva.] 

8CAM0ZZ1.  VINCBNZIO.  waa  bolli  •  oontomporary 
nd  Mtow-ooDntryma  of  Palladia^  h^jpinf  been  born  in 


IMS  at  Vieenxa,  where  hi^^  futher  Giovanni  Domenice 
also  practised  as  an  architect.  Ho  was  taught  by  his  father 
the  elementary  part  of  his  art,  and  then  sent  by  him  to 
Venice,  where  be  is  said  to  have  itadiad  ondar  PlaUadio» 
yet  this  is  exceedingly  donhtflil,  and  it  i»  eortrfn  timt  in  his 
writings  Scamozzi  is  rather  a  detractor  than  an  admirer  of 
that  master.  Before  leaving  Vicenza  he  had  given  proofs 
of  his  iilK-.itit.^  and  taste  in  several  designs  for  Cour  t  \  <  i  lali 
and  others ;  and  in  1569  he  was  employed  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  S.  Salvatorc  at  Vetitoe  (destroyed  bf  tn,  1741). 
At  tha  an  of  twontv-two  ho  wrote  a  traatiaa  on  patnaetiva, 
wheroin  no  onteiod  at  length  into  the  subjeot  or  aeeno' 
painting.  It  was  in  1579  that  he  frst  visited  Rome,  wliere 
the  sight  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  filled  him  with  admi- 
ration. He  was  roost  diligent  in  studying  them,  sparing 
neither  expense  nor  personal  trouble ;  and  among  other 
things  of  the  kind  he  made  elaborate  drawings  of  the  baths 
of  Antoninus  and  of  ]>iodotian.  Havins  thoa  ooeupied 
himself  in  that  city  Ibr  dghteea  montha,  be  procaodod  to 
Naples,  at  which  place  and  its  environs  he  was  equally 
dilii^ent  in  exploring  the  vchUges  of  anlient  buildings. 

On  1)13  return  home  he  resolved  to  fix  hini"  it  u  Venice, 
as  offering  a  wider  field  to  his  ambition.  Uis  first  occupa- 
tion there  was  however  with  bis  pen,  for.  at  the  request «( 
a  booksollor,  ho  wiote  Iho  aspUoationa  to  a  aariaa  of  nhttoa 
by  Pitloli.  to  whieh  he  prodxed  three  ehaptota  tdatavo  to 
nntient  Rome  gcnertillv,  u  work  which,  although  extolled 
by  Mallei  beyond  lU  real  merits,  not  undeservedly  obtained 
for  him  credit  with  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  moat 
erudito  in  hia  profession.  The  recent  deaths  of  Sansovino 
and  Pailadio  (1570  and  1580)  were  circumstances  in  his 
ftvoitr.  andoauaad  him  to  bo  ganonUy  lookad  ftwwaid  to 
at  tbet'r  weBamOT  in  tho  pnblte  eateem.  Aoeoidinglyalmoat 
his  vory  first  work,  after  the  monument  to  thn  Do'^^o  Ni> 
(ulo  cia  Ponto,  was  to  complete  the  public  library  by 
ih(  III r,t-riientioued  of  those  architects;  he  was  afterwardis 
similarly  employed  to  finish  one  of  Palladio's,  namely, 
tbo  Teaira  Olimpico  at  Vieonsa.  to  which  be  added  tbo 
fixed  scena,  with  ito  thiee  eMMiaa  «f  bnttdiage  diown 
in  perspective,  but  exeeotod  in  telief.  Attttoni^  ineh  kind 
of  decoralion  is  nttcrlv  unsn itabit  to  thp  modern  drama,  and 
is  anything  bu;  an  niipioftimenioa  painted  scenery,  it  gave 
such  satisfaction,  that  in  1588  he  was  tin]  lo\Ld  by  the 
Duke  Vespasiano  (yonzaga  to  erect  a  similar  theatre  at 
Sabbionetta.  of  which  structure  nothing  now  remains. 

About  thia  lino  a  depntotion  haiDg  aent  from  tbo  mpablie 
to  eongratuisto  Sigismnnd  on  his  aeeeasbn  to  tbo  throne  of 
Polanrl,  Scamozsi  availed  himself  of  the  opporfiuiit;'  offered 
bun  by  bis  friend  the  senator  Duodo  oi  '.i&iung  that 
country,  and  also  in  the  course  of  their  route  some  of  the 
principial  cities  of  Germany.  It  was  this  journey  that  first 
suggested  whateonttnued  to  be  afterwards  a  favourite  object 
of  mi»  nnndy*  tbe  work  entlllod '  Arcbitettuia  Univataalo,' 
wbMi  be  intended  to  bo  a  aort  of  encyelopsadia  of  the  art; 
and  to  contain  sprciuM  is  of  v  irims  styles  and  examples  in 
(lifTerenl  parts  of  Kuiupe.  >i or  was  this  tbe  only  result  of 
his  journey,  for  on  passing  throU(;h  Salzburg  he  was  intro- 
duced to  tbo  archbishop,  by  whom  be  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed (1604)  to  design  the  ctatbedralof  that  city,  which 
may  be  considered  aa  hii  work,  though  not  oomplated  ttU 
1628,  and  whieh  ia  deaeribed  byTemann  at  one  of  tbo 
ni  l  Inst  tempi*  s  of  modern  times,  and  greatly  superior,  as 
regard*  anduiecturo  alone,  to  St  Peters.  In  the  mean- 
while his  engagements  at  home  were  numerous,  and,  besides 
many  noble  pnvato  habitations  erected  by  him  both  in  tho 
city  and  on  tim  Venetian  terra  flnna.  he  built  several 
chnrchea,  among  otfian  that  of  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino, 
Venice  (remarkable  for  having  a  Corinthian  betastyle  di> 
prostyle,  subseauently  addtd  Iv  Timlii  a  n!  SS  Simooe 
e  Giuda.  But  nis  most  imporiant  uuik.  ihai  wnich  has 
chiefly  contributed  to  his  fame,  is  the  stately  range  of 
building  on  tbo  south  aide  of  St.  Mark's  Place,  called  tbe 
Proeuraiie  Nnemb  eonneneed  by  faim  in  1686.  The  design 
itself  however  may  be  aaid  to  belong  nearly  as  much  to 
Sansovino,  at  least  to  bave  been  fixed  by  him,  all  the  lower 
part  as  far  as  the  entablature  of  the  second  order  being  in 
ooniuiuation  of  tbe  fa^de  of  tbo  adjoining  public  library; 
while  the  difference  is  that  the  excessively  deep  frieze  and 
oomiee  of  Sansovino's  secxiud  order  are  moderated,  and  a 
third  or  Corinthian  story  added  to  the  elevation.  This  laat 
order  has  been  oonsidered  Inr  some  to  be  tbe  moat  elogant 
portion  of  tho  wbdle,  bnt  it  Is  also  objoeted  to  aa  daatroying 
I  thefiMewl  wrilbmii^i  inngaid  to  Imibii  of  the  bvildlBga 
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en  three  of  the  tides  of  V.tc  \n.izz.i.  Seamoni  vm  ahnoct 
OTerwb«lmed  with  commiHsioas  and  applicatioos  for  design*. 
Ammg  bis  other  warks  arc — the  Palauo  Roberto  Stroxzi, 
Flonnee;  tlw  FkUuo  Pretorio,  Vie«nsa;  ditto  Bergamo; 
the  Yiiht  Daodo,  and  MveD  small  churches  or  ebapels  at 
Monsetice.  He  also  made  two  designs  for  the  Riftlto  Drid(!;e. 
oue  with  three  aiches,  the  other  with  a  single  arch,  but 
neither  was  adopted.  Thu»  continua.iy  i  ii^agvd,  he  had 
little  leisure  for  his  pen,  aud  did  not  therefore  complete  his 
*  Architettura  Universale,'  which  was  to  have  been  in  ten 
booki,  but  otdy  »tx  •nsMrad.  Aod  those  wera  pobUdied  only 
a  Ibv  months  befoia  nil  daath.  on  Aogust  7th,  1016 ;  two 
da)-s  before  which  he  made  a  singular  will,  expressive  of  a 
must  extraordinary  solicitude  for  perpetuating  his  name,  for 
huM  II  I  jrviving  ofl'sprinc;,  he  there  nop t id  Francesco 
Oregon,  who  died  shortly  aft«ur,  and  protracted  litigation  as 
to  his  successor  under  the  will  was  the  consequence.  What 
raodois  sudi  aoliottttdo  on  the  pnrt  of  Soomoni  on  inoon  • 
•Uionejr  is  tint  ho  ipenb  of  hiaMolf  w  hwrfnif  neqnived  oo 
impcrishal)le  name. 

SCANDAL  Ucmdalum  magnatum,  slander  of  great 
men).  By  the  statute  2  R.  II  ,  c.  5,  confirtaed  12  R.  II.. 
0. 11,  as  to  '  doviseni  of  fake  iiew»  and  tellerit  of  horrible  and 
false  lies  of  prelates.  Sec'),  it  was  enacted  that  none  devise 
or  ^Oftk  bXm  news,  lies,  or  other  such  fiUie  things  of  the 
in^ttoo,  noUoo*  end  great  men  of  the  realm.  By  the 
same  statute  the  tellers  of  such  lies  were  liable,  as  by 
the  statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  to  be  impriftoned  till 
they  discovered  the  nuili  of  thum.  TS'o  statufory  punisTi- 
meat  was  provided  against  the  authors,  perhaps  because 
they  were  liable  at  common  law  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Upon  tbift  otntute  ie  fmindod  the  action  of  lenndaltun 
tmsmtnm*  wbioh  is  now  iUlon  into  disuse^  end  fntHineded 
by  the  common  action  of  lilwl  and  by  the  criminal  informa- 
tion. It  lies  at  the  suit  of  any  nobleman,  though  of  a 
dignity  created  since  the  date  of  ih'-  sCLtute,  of  the  judges, 
and  of  other  great  officers  of  the  realm.  It  has  been  held 
ibai  the  action  may  be  brought  not  only  for  such  words 
aia  notioiinblo  in  ordinary  cases,  but  even  for  those 
whidi  on  not  eortom  enough  to  nwntain  an  action 
ac(ainst  a  common  person,  as  where  «M  eoidt  *M]r  lord 
ha.-!  no  moro  conscience  than  a  dog.' 

The  object  of  the  sutnte  originally,  though  nfii  r  vnrds  it 
appears  to  have  been  appU«d  in  private  cases,  wa^  wholly 
of  a  political  character.  The  mischief  recited  is  that  'de- 
botoe  u4  difowrds  might  ntiao  botwiit  the  said  lords,  or  be- 
twoon  the  tads  and  the  oomnona,  vhiali  God  forbid,  whereof 
great  peril  and  mischief  might  come  to  all  the  realm,  and 
quick  subversion  and  destruction  of  the  aforesaid  realm.* 
The  statute  of  Westminster.  3  Edw.,  c.  33.  referred  to,  is 
also  directed  to  cure  the  same  miaebieb.  the  discord  and 
touidal  that  might  arise  between  tin  Uoif  ind  hie  |MOiple. 
or  tbofprottmeoof  the  realm. 

Tbo  term  mmdalout  is  applied  to  tnatter  in  a  Bill  or 
Answer  in  Equity  which  reflects  on  the  ehotneteror  n  do- 
fendant  or  plaintiff,  aud  is  at  the  same  tine  imiofnnt. 
Such  mat:*  r  v.  i ] I  bo  ilniok  out OB oatMfiioM  boiig  trim  to 
it  and  allowed. 

(1  But^  225  :  Com..  Dig.,  tiL  *Aalion  on  the  oMofor 
Do&inntion  ^B..  LiM,  C.  5.) 

SCANDB3t-BE6,  prince  of  Albania,  vhoM  unl  nwBB 
was  George  CastrioU,  was  the  son  of  John  OMtriota,  «Nie 
of  the  rulers  of  that  country.  He  was  born  in  1404.  His 
father  having  become  a  Iribuiary  to  the  Turks.  Scander-beg, 
with  three  other  brothers,  was  seut  to  the  court  of  Murad 
II..  who  l^r  1  iliem  in  his  own  palace,  and  had  them  edu- 
cated in  thu  Mohammedan  religion,  noiwiilttUndtng  the 
solemn  promise  to  the  contrary  given  to  their  father.  After 
the  deatn  of  his  three  brothers,'  8eaiider-bef  rose  in  fovour 
with  that  sultan,  who  received  him  into  hts  guard,  promoted 
biiii,  ai.il  ^:x:i-  Inm  ilieappoiotmentof  Sanjac-b«^,  with  the 
command  ot  tive  thousand  covalry  On  the  death  of  his 
father  iu  1432,  his  family  dominions  were  seiied  by  Murad, 
Who  nppoiatod  n  boobnw  to  fofoni  tbem  in  hi*  own  noaao. 


From  (hat  t.mo  Seander-beg  formed  the  design  of  piisscss 
himself  of  his  principality.    Having  accompanied  t 
Turkish  army  to  Hungary,  he  entered  into  a  secret  arr 
ment  with  thocolobratedHuinMo^vnyvodeorXmiwyH 
and  oonnnndoNnodiief  of  tno  eombinnd  Chriitinn  fi 
and  he  fontribufed,  by  a  sudden  manoeavrc  of  ih«  for< 
under  bis  command,  to  the  defeat  of  the  Turk.sh  arm}  at' 
the  plain  of  Niss4  (Ui  ill  November,  1443).    lUvm^,  in  tiifl 
contusion  resulting  from  the  battle,  penetrated  into  the  tentd 
the  Reis  Effendi,  he  put  him  to  death  with  his  own  ban^l 
after  eompelliag|  him  to      on  order  to  thoTorlusb  bnsbw 
of  Bpiroi,  enjoining  hhn  to  Mimt  Cttm,  the  cnpitnl,  aal] 
the  surrounding  districts  to  the  bearer.   Scandec^beg  left 
the  camp  with  three  hundred  Albauians.  appeared  befots , 
Croia,  massacred  the  Turkish  garrison,  an  l  asi  on  ied  tb» 
throne  of  his  fathers,  haviug  previously  reaouncvd  tUu  M> 
hammedan  religion.  A  long  warfare  ensued;  but  altbongb  i 
frequentlv  obliged  to  retire  to  the  iutneit  of  the  aaonnteins.  i 
Scander-beg  renewed  his  attacks  upon  tho  ftnt  fhvoorabb  i 
occasion,  and  in  this  manner  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  tui 
enemies.    In  1444  he  defeated  in  the  Lower  Dibra  a  consi- 
derable force  which  had  been  sent  against  him  ;  and  though 
in  1449  Murad  took  from  him  tlw  important  fortress  of  ' 
8feti);rad,  though  he  invested  Croia  in  14A0,  that  powerful  I 
sultan  was  at  last  compelled  to  raise  the  siwe  and  iodic  ' 
into  his  own  doviioions,  where  he  died  (at  Aimanoplft)  SA  ' 
Febraanr,  14S1.    Mohammed  II.,  who  was  Murad's  snc-  I 
cessor,  having  proposed  to  Scander-beg  terms  of  peace, 
which  were  accepted,  that  wairior,  at  il.i  request  of  Pope 
Piu.'*  II.,  repaired  to  Italy,  to  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand, 
kint;  of  Naples,  who  was  closely  besieged  at  Bari  by  Johu  i 
count  of  Anjoo.    Not  only  did  Scander-beg  ob^ge  thit  ' 
prinee  to  raise  the  siege,  but  he  greatly  contributed  to  tbs  i 
viotoiy  whieh  Feidinand  gained  over  bis  antagonist  near 
Tffria  (18th  August,  1462).   The  Venetians  having  de- 
clared war    iLjaiiist  the  Turks,  Scander  ;i>  g  m  i  Ktd 
by  them  to  break  tho  treatv  by  which  he  was  bound,  and  u 
make  an  inroad  into  Mohammed's  dominions.    He  was 
again  successful,  and  defeated  a  considerable  force  which  be- 
sieged Croia,  the  capital  of  his  states.   He  was  at  length 
carried  off  by  sickness  at  Lissa  in  the  Venetian  territory,  oo 
the  17tb  January,  1467,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  leavins 
a  son  of  tender  years,  whose  guardian>hip  he  entrusted  u 
the  republic  of  Venice.    His  death  however  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  entire  submission  of  Albania  to  the  Turkish 
yoke.  [Albania.]   Scander-b^  was  a  great  warrior;  ht» 
enterprise  and  military  skill  constituted  him  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  his  day.  Such  were  bis  personal  strength 
and  his  eourage  in  the  field,  that  the  Turks  gave  him  the 
surname  of  Iskander-beg  (Pr  u  i    .Mcxui  iler).     On  ib-_ 
taking  of  Lii^&a.  where  his  rett)ajns  were  discovered  by  iIsk 
conqueror!!,  the  Tnrks  dug  up  his  bones  and  made  tbem  into 
amulets,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  thus  transftt 
bis  courage  to  them.   There  are  various  chronicles  of  Scaa- 
der4Mig:  the  principal  and  the  best  is  that  of  Marino  Bar-' 
leaie,  his  eontemporaiy,  whieh  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
Frankfort,  1337,  folio,  under  the  titleof 'Dc  Vil£  et  Mori- 
bus  ao  Rebus  prsecipui  adversus  Turcas  geslis  Georgit 
Castrioti  clarissimi  Epirotamm  Principis,  qui  propter  cek- 
berrima  iacinora  Scandnbegns,  hoc  est  Alexander  Msfuni. 
eognominatus  fuit,'  It  was  tftorwards  reprinted  nad  Uaao- 
lated  into  French  and  (German.   Another  anony mono  his- 
tory had  previously  appeared  at  Rome  in  1 537,  folia   T.  K 
MonBr<lo  published  one  in  Italian  (Venice,  1591.  fulio),  which 
was  translated  into  Portuguese  and  tnto  Spanish.  Tbete 
are  aUo  "Histoire  dc  Scander-beg,'  by  Du  Poncet.  Pans. 
1 709  :  *  Scandar-beg.  ou  ies  Avenlures  du  Prince  d'AIbanil^' 
by  Chevilly,  ibid.,  1732,  2  vols.  ]2mo.;  and  two  Latin  pONM 
on  the  hutory  of  Scander-beg,  onebf  K&kort  (LttboCb  li4a^ 
4to.),  the  other  by  Busierea. 

(Hammer  Purgstall,  &««db'eA/«  des  Ottnc»tf.rh-:f^  Reiekt, 
Pesth.  1827-34.  vol.  u.  i  Hawkins's  Ukton  ^  the  Ottomam 
~    *    •    '     17t7,  folV) 


Xim  «r  VoLVMB  tarn  Twmam* 
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